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Chicks,  Young,  High  Mortality 

in  . 1060 

Chicks,  Young,  Space  for .  642 

duckweed.  Exterminating  .1313,  1371 

Chicory,  Disappointing  . 1543 

Child  Crop  . . 1207 

Children,  Custody  of.  . . 1565 

Children,  Sending  to  College....  750 

Chimney,  Smoky  . 1497 

Chimney  Trouble . .  .478,  638 

Chimneys,  Old,  Making  Fire¬ 
proof  . 1573 

Chipmunks  and  Birds.  ........  1261 

Christmas  Strawberries  ........  1572 

Church,  Country,  Great  Need  of. 1443 
Church  Sheds.  Who  Owns.. 899,  1103 

Churn,  Warming  .  .  565 

Churning.  Difficulty  in .  5S 

Churning,  Hard . 210 

Churning,  Home  vs,  Cre,imery...  205 
Churning.  Trouble  with, 

165.  340.  530,  1080,  1188 

Cider  Making  ...  -  1460 

Circulars  for  Advertising .  491 

Cistern,  Cement,  Painting.  -  .108,  240 

Cistern,  Circular  Conorote .  93 

Cistern,  Cleaning  . .  430 

Cisterff,  Concrete  and  Hard 

Water  .  .  417 

Cistern  Filler  . .  r-  - . 1127 

Cistern  for  Water  Sunply. .  38 

Cistern,  Ill-smelling,  Remedy  for  79 

City  Man  on  Farm..  , .  5 

Clematis,  Pruning  . .  466 

Clippings.  Keeping  Track,  of .  .  325 

Closet,  Dry  Earth.  ...  .1222 

Clover,  AUike  . .  ..  .1131 

Clover  and  Alfalfa.  Silage.  .  960 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard  5S1 

Clover,  Bacteria  in . .1092 

Clover,  Crimson,  Spring  Seeded,.  1096 

Clover,  Eureka  . . 1073 

Clover  for  South  Jersey . ...  .1096 

Clover  in  the  Silo . 820 

Clover  in  Wheat  . . .  240 

Clover,  Oats  and  Peas  .  618 

Clover.  Sweet,  Adulterated.  . , .  717 

Clover.  Sweet,  and  Bloat.  .  .  -  820 
Clover.  Sweet,  and  Fall  Seeding.  1095 

Clover,  Sweet  as  Medicine . 1053 

Clover,  Sweet  as  Pasture . .  582 

Clover,  Sweet  Compared  with 

Alfalfa  . .  911 

Clover,  Sweet.  Enthusiastic  for.  513 
Clover,  Sweet,  for  Hay  Pasture .  793 

Clover,  Sweet,  in  Iowa.  .  73 

Clover,  Sweet,  in  New  Jersey.  .  536 

Clover.  Sweet,  Seed....  . .  272 

Clover.  Sweet.  Sown  as  Cover 

Crop  ...  . . .  •  1184 

Clover,  Sweet,  with  Nurse  Crop.  536 

Clover  Talk  . 590 

Clubs.  Old  Agricultural .  405 

Coal  Mi ue  Waste.. . 1095 

Cockerels  for  Breeding .  353 

Cockerels,  Lame  . 409 

Cocoanut.  Value  of . 132 

Co-oa.  Transporting  in  Africa...  75 

Colds,  Serum  Treatment  of .  263 

College,  Boy's  V;*w . 1047 

College  Education  and  Young 

Men  .  911 

Colt,  Bringing  Up  on  Bottle....  869 
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Colt,  Percheron  .  492 

Colt,  Ration  for . 1579 

Colt  with  Eye  Disease . 1486 

Colt  with  Nerve  Derangement,  .  ,1267 

Colt  with  Rupture . 497,  1405 

Colt  with  Splints .  211 

Colt  with  Thin  Hair .  18 

Colt  witth  Wart .  1245 

Colt  with  Weak  Stifle .  989 

Community  Fair,  Successful . 1045 

Compensation,  Workmen’s  .  981 

Concrete  Mixer,  Portable. 1231 
Concrete,  Proportioning  . . .  . . . .  72 

Concrete,  Sharp  Sand  for . 1257 

Concrete  Steps,  Making... .  477 

Confessions  of  Country'  Buyer. . .  974 

Connecticut  Oruhards  Co . 1410 

Contract,  Breach  of. .  77 

Contraot,  Specimen  .  580 

Cooker,  Fireless,  Women'? .  287 

Cookies,  Star  . 287 

Co-operation  in  Washington,  D. 

C . 1253,  1276,  1305,  1330 

Co-operation,  Lessons  from . 1489 

Co-operation,  New  Scheme  for.  ..1184 

Copper  Sulphate,  Dissolving .  310 

Corn  After  Buckwheat . 1389 

Corn  and  Buckwheat,  Utilizing..  67 

Corn  Blight  . 552 

Corn,  Boy’s,  Won  Prize .  912 

Corncribs,  Iron  .  807 

Corn  Crop,  Getting  Ready  for..  657 

Corn  Crop,  Harvesting . 1536 

Corn  Cultivation  .  581 

Cornell  Co.,  D.  B . ....,1410 

Corney,  Thomas  . 1554 

Corn,  Fertilizer  for .  6 

Corn,  Flint  . 621 

Corn  Fodder,  Dry,  Cutting  in 

Silo  . 1362 

Corn  Fodder  for  Mulch .  324 

Com  Fodder,  How  to  Feed. ....  .1466 
Corn  Fodder,  Western,  Problem.  3 
Corn  for  Years  on  Same  Land...  1441 
Com,  Grain  Binder  for  Cutting.  1304 

Cora  Handling,  Convenient . 1232 

Corn,  Hogging  Down' ' . 1294 

Corn  in  Hills  or  Drills . 1560 

Cornmeal  or  Hominy  for  stock. 

Corn,  Mixed  . . 1005 

Corn  Planter,  Experiences  with.  952 
Corn,  Planting  in  Wide  Rows...  808 

Com  Proclamation  . .  560 

Com,  Seed,  and  Crows..., .  711 

Corn.  Seed,  High-priced .  657 

Corn,  Seed,  Rag  Doll  Method  of 

Testing  ....  . 405 

Corn,  Silage,  Blue  Ridge .  562 

Com  Silage  Cooking  by  Steam..  581 
Corn  Silage  with  Alfalfa  Hay. . .  450 

Corn  Smut  . 1418 

Corn  Smut.  Treatment  for . 1440 

Corn,  Sowing  Cover  Crop  in . 1006 

Cornstalks,  Burning  .  477 

Corn  Stalks,  Dry,  How  to 

Handle  . 1389 

Cornstalks  Plowed  Under . 33 

Corn,  Standing,  Soiling . 1367 

Com,  Suckers  on. . 1177 

Corn,  Sweet,  Early .  915 

Corn,  Sweot,  Fertilizer  for .  188 

Com,  Sweet,  Suckering. .  .1005,  1097 

Corn,  Testing  .  614 

Corn  Varieties,  Mixing  of .  687 

Corn,  Webber's  Early  Dent .  230 

Corn,  Wood  Ashes  on . 1517 

Cosmos  Magazine  . 1434 

Cost  Reducing  Home  Supply  Co., 

994,  1062 

Cotton  and  Okra,  Crossing . 1005 

Cotton  Crop,  Georgia . 1025 

Cotton  Plants  Which  Resist  Dis¬ 
ease  . 881 

Cattc 'See'1  Meal  and  Phosphate..  932 

Cottonseed  Oil,  Feeding .  307 

Cover  Crops  .  558 

Cover  Crops  After  Oats .  12 

Cover  Crops  After  Potatoes . 1068 

Cover  Crops,  Cow  Peas  as . .1152 

Cover  Crops  in  Orchard .  954 

Cover  Crops.  Msnurial  Value  of,  930 
Cover  Ctops,  Preceding  Corn,...  590 
Cover  Crops,  Results  by  Use  of, 

361,  384,  452 

Cover  Crops,  Rye  as . 1124 

Cover  Crops.  Sweet  Clover  for.  .1153 

Cover  Crops,  Value  of .  951 

Cow,  Ailing  .  1#78 

Cow  and  Calf  . 1038 

Cow  and  Heifer,  Distinction  Be- 

tween  . 1481 

Cow  and  Pigs,  Ration  for . 1166 

Cow  and  Sheep,  Proportion  of 

Feed  for  . ,1296 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  Ration.. 56,  671,  1552 

Cow  Barn,  Ground  Plan  of . 1602 

Cow  Barn.  Temperature  of .  534 

Cow,  Buying  . 1149 

Cow,  Climbing  . 1248 

Cow,  Dairy,  Purebred  or  Grade.  157C 

Cow,  Dairy,  Ration  for . 1526 

Cow,  Grain  Ration  for . 1404 

Cow,  Ha,rd  Milker . I486 

Cow,  High  Cost  of  Living  for... 1558 

Cow,  Holstein,  Ration  for . 1579 

Cow,  Jersey,  Feeding  Ration  for, 

1404,  1463,  1482 

Cow  Leaks  Milk . 1248 

Cow  Loses  Calf  . . 1320 

Cow  Losing  Cud.. . ..1481 

Cow  Makes  Her  Milk . 1558 

Cow  Mother,  Young  . 1481 

Cow,  Oldest  Gold  Medal  Jersey.  .  820 

Cow  Peas  in  Maryland  . 1312 

Cow,  Pennsylvania  . 1504 

Cowpox  .  900 

Cow  Ration  . .  67 

Cow  Ration,  Cheapening  .  57 

Cow  Ration,  Connecticut  .  494 

Cow  Ration  Containing  Too  Much 

Bulk  . 1166 

Cow  Ration,  Economical . 95,  641 

Cow  Ration,  Figuring  Protein  in  169 
Cow  Ration  for  Heavy  Milker..  726 
Cow  Ration  for  Milk  Production.  22 
Cow  Ration  for  900-lb.  Animals.  494 

Cow  Ration  for  Summer,. . 1140 

Cow  Ration,  Georgda  . 1482 

Cow  Ration  Half  Gluten  . 1378 

Cow  Ration  Lacks  Nutriment  . .  252 
Cow  Ration  Lacks  Protein.  .253,  598 

Cow  Ration,  Lightening  .  535 

Cow  Ration,  Substitute  for  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Meal  . 94 

Cow  Ration,  Summer  .  450 

Cow  Ration  to  Increase  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction  . 1266 

Cow  Ration,  Unbalanced, 

342,  534,  SCO,  726 

Cow  Ration,  Wide  .  307 

Cow  Ration,  Winter . 1112,  1266 

Cow  Ration  with  Beet  Pulp .  495 

Cow  Ration  with  Beets .  169 

Cow  Ration  with  Clover  and  Corn 

Stalks  .  727 

Cow  Ration  with  Clover  Hay....  640 
Cow  Ration  with  Clover  Mixed 

Hay  . .  567 

Cow  Ration  with  Coarse  Hay... 1482 
Cow  Ration  with  Corn  and  Pea 

Vine  Silage  .  209 

Cow  Ration  with  Cornmeal, 
Wheat  Bran  and  Linseed  Meal  252 

Cow  Ration  with  Cornstalks .  302 

Cow  Ration  with  Beet  Pulp . 1378 

Cow  Ration  with  Gluten. .  400 

Cow  Ration  with  High  Protein 

Roughage  .  494 

Cow  Ration  with  Grain  and 

Silage  .  902 

Cow  Ration  with  Grain  and 
Poor  Silage  . 1463 


Cow  Ration  with  Hay  and  Corn¬ 
stalks  . 1266 

Cow  Ration  with  Hay  and  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Meal  . 169,  671 

Cow  Ration  with  Home-grown 

Feeds  .  598 

Cow  Ration  with  Limited  Pas¬ 
ture  . 902,  924 

Cow  Ration  with  Little  Hay ....  403 
Cow  Ration  with  Millet  and 

Silage  . .  924 

Cow  Ration  with  Oats  . ........ .  344 

Cow  Ration  Without  Cornmeal..  598 
Cow  Ration  Without  Silage, 

23,  726,  3 £2 

Cow  Ration  with  Poor  Hay . 342 

Cow  Ration  with  Poor  Roughage  342 
Cow  Ration  with  Rye  Straw....  766 
Cow  Ration  will!  Silage,  Alfalfa 

and  Beets  ,  , ,  ,  .  342 

Cow  Ration  with  Silage  and  Hay 

for  Roughage  .  252 

Cow  Ration  with  Silage,  Beets 

and  Fodder  .  344 

Cow  Ration  with  Silage,  Dis¬ 
tillers'  Grains  and  Gluten .  670 

Cow  Ration  with  Timothy  Hay 

and  Silage  . .  302 

Cows  Shrink  in  Milk . 1378 

Cow  Stable,  Size  of . 1548 

Cow-testing  Association,  Work 

of  . . 1304 

Cow,  Thriftless  . 1552 

Cow,  Wind  sucking  . 1583 

Cow  with  Abnormal  Teat . 1683 

Cow  with  Garget  . 1583 

Cows  with  Garget . 419,  1378 

Cow  with  Hnart  Disease . 1290 

Cow  with  Warbles . 1359 

Cow,  World's  Champion  Ayrshire  204 

Cows,  Abnormal  Breathing  .  305 

Cows,  Ailing  . 54 

Cows  and  Hens,  Feeding .  670 

Cows  and  Horses,  Ration  for, 

208,  403 

Cows,  Apple  Pomace  for . 1506 

Cows,  Ayrshire,  Feeding.. 56,  209,  671 

Cows,  Beef.  Selling .  565 

Cows,  Best  Dual-purpose . . .  205 

Cows,  Buckwheat  for  . 1463 

Cows,  Butter  .  820 

Cows,  Care  of  .  966 

Cows,  Champion  Jersey  .  130 

Cows.  Concrete  Partitions  Be¬ 
tween  .  922 

Cows,  Com  Ration  with  Pea  Vine 

Silage  .  209 

Cows,  Crates  for  Shipping .  672 

Cows,  Death  of  .  256 

Cows,  Diseased  . ••••-••  54 

Cows,  Dry,  Feeding. 208,  302,  400,  671 

Cows,  Drying  Oil'  .  640 

Cows,  Dry,  Ration  for . .  302 

Cows,  Family  . 9*2 

Co w8,  Family.  Feeding. ......  .  666 

Cows,  Feeding  for  Butter .  698 

Cows,  Feeding  for  Butter  Fat...  640 

Cows,  Feeding  for  Milk . 1016 

Cows,  Feeding  Turnips  to .  134 

Cows,  Fresh.  Ration  for.  ..  ,566,  641 

Cows  Give  Bloody  Milk . 64,  394 

Cows  Give  Ropy  Milk . .  306 

C-ows,  Holstein,  Big  Producing. .  530 
Cows,  Holstein,  Ration  for, 

23,  94.  209.  400,  670,  1112 
Cows,  Holstein,  Unbalanced  Ra¬ 
tion  for  .  534 

Cows,  Improving  Ration  for,  ,209,  252 

Cows,  Individuality  of  . 90,  160 

Cows  in  New  England  Pasture..  22 

Cows,  Jersey,  and  Babies .  596 

Cows,  Jersey  or  Holstein.......  214 

Cows,  Jersey,  Ration  for, 

22,  132,  534,  841,  1112 

Cows,  Lame  .  91 

Cows  Leaking  Milk .  605 

Cows,  Milch  and  Dry,  Feeding..  403 
Cows,  Milch,  Ration  for........  22 

Cows,  Milking,  Ration  for .  302 

Cows,  Milking  Shorthorn  .  18 

Cows,  Milkless  .  671 

Cows,  Ohio  Brown  Swiss. .......  164 

Cows  on  Cement  Floor . ,1504 

Cows,  Pacific  Coast  Guernsey...  250 

Cows,  Pastnred,  Ration  for . 1112 

Cows,  Preparing  for  Testing - -  445 

Cows,  Purebred,  for  Plain 

Farmers  . 1394,  1432 

Cows,  Purebred  or  Grade . 1428 

Cows,  Qualification  for  Register¬ 
ing  . 164 

Cows,  Rundown,  Building  Up....  640 
Cows,  Shall  We  Feed  All  Alike?  166 
Cows  Shrink  in  Milk.. 208.  253,  311 

Cows,  Skim-milk  for  .  598 

Cows,  StiffneSB  in .  989 

Cows,  Story  .  301 

Cows,  Summer  Ration  for .  902 

Cows,  Suppression  of  Milk .  348 

Cows,  Tax  on  . . 826 

Cows,  Testing,  and  Dairy  Profits  724 
Cows,  Testing  in  Pennsylvania..  597 

Cows,  Thin  . .  902 

Cows,  Thin.  Ration  for .  567 

Cowb,  Varying  Tastes  of.......  205 

Cows,  Vomiting  . .  . ,  348 

Cows  with  Abortion . 1378 

Cows  with  Barn  Itch .  348 

Cows  with  Blind  Teat.........  305 

Cows  wlih  Catarrh  .  18 

Cows  with  Cough  .  348 

Cows  with  Depraved  Appetite...  902 

Cows  with  Epilepsy  .  91 

Cows  with  Indigestion . 924,  1039 

Cows  with  Kammitis . 34,  305 

Cows  with  Paralysis .  211 

Cows  with  Ringworm . 1294 

Cows  with  Sore  Teats . 307 

Cows  with  Warts .  348 

Cows.  Young  Guernsey  . .  444 

Cows.  Young.  Ration  for . 1579 

Coyotes.  Killing  . 1193 

Orabapple,  Manchurian  .  815 

Crates  for  Celery  . .1150 

Crates  for  Shipping  Cows .  672 

Cream,  Amount  of  Butter  from.  .  637 

Cream,  Bitter  . 214,  599 

Cream  for  Ice  Cream  Maker.  . . .  988 

Cream,  Frothy  .  . 165,  206 

Cream,  High-Testing  .  445 

Cream,  Ill-flavored  . 403 

Cream,  License  for  Selling.  .  .  .  900 

Cream,  Slimy  . . 1080 

Cream,  Sweet  or  Sour,  Testing .  942 

Cream  Test  . . .  755 

Cream,  Thin  . 445 

Creameries,  Returns  from  . 1080 

Creamery,  Cooperative  . 1199 

Creamery,  Nuisance  of  Noise  in.  1521 
Creamery  Shark  and  Fake  Pro¬ 
moter  .  818 

Creamery,  Wisconsin  .  725 

Creditor's  Right  in  Proporty....  715 

Creosote  in  Stove  Pipe . 809 

Creosote  Silo  Paint  .  730 

Croninger,  F . 1226 

Crop  Rotation.  Talk  About . 1277 

Crops  end  Farm  Nows .  399 

Crops,  Immature,  Plowing  Under  72 
Crops  Injured  by  Fumes........  862 

Crops  in  Western  New  York.... 1030 

Crops,  Outlook  for  . ..1035 

Crops,  Peruvian  Root  . 1053 

Crow  and  Pigeons  .  74 

Cucumber  Blight  . 1159 

Cucumber  Graft  Worth  5100....  613 

Cucumber.  Greenhouse  . 1033 

Cucumbers,  Trouble  with  . 1000 

Cucumbers,  White  .  689 

Cultivator.  Hand  .  976 

Culture,  Good  . 244 

Culture,  Sesame  . . ...  815 


Cumberland  Chemical  Co . 1042 

Cummings,  Arthur  .  762 

Curculio  . 1177 

Currant  Bushes  Lose  Leaves ...  .1159 

Currant,  Wild  .  591 

Curtiss  &  Co.,  W.  R .  826 

Cutworms,  Fighting  .  883 

Cyclamens  .  626 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli  . 

Dahlias,  Exhibition  . 1 

Dairy  Building,  Planning  . 1 

Dairy’  Busities* . 

Dairy  Farm,  Figures  of... 1081,  1 

Dairy  House.  Concrete . . .  .  .1 

Dairying,  Memorable  Week  in.  .1 

Dairying,  Ohio  . ? 

Dairy  Law.  New  Jersey . 

Dairyman  and  Farmer . 1 

Dairyman  on  Milk  Problem . 1 

Dairyman,  Young.  Problem  of.  l 

Dairymen,  Business  Backing . 1 

Dairymen,  Labor  Income  of . 1 

Dairymen,  N.  Y.,  Want  Help,.. 

Dairymen,  Problem  for .  - 

Dairymen,  Small  . J 

Dairymen,  Way  Out  for . 1 

Dairymen’s  Association,  N.  Y., 

1504,  1619,  1 

Dairymen's  League  at  Utica, 

1566,  1 

Dairymen's  League  Investigated- 1 
Dairymen's  League,  Meeting  of.. 

Dairymen’s  Resolution  .  .  . .  1 

Dairy  Organization  in  New  York 

Dairy  Problem  . 

Dairy  Products,  Demand  for . 

Dairy  Question  . j 

Dairy  Rutton,  Pennsylvania . . ,  ..1 

Dairy  Ration,  Vermont  . 1 

Dairy  Show  . ,...1 

Dairy  Show,  National  . 1 

Dandelions,  Killing  . 1 

Dan  Patch  Railroad  . 1 

Daphne,  Ailing  . 

Da  sheen  . . . . 

Davis,  Richard  L . 1 

Deed,  Description  . 

Deed  to  Heir  . 

Da  King  Mtg.  Co . 1 

Dentz,  L.  N.,  &  Co . . . 

Detroit  Engine  Works . 1 

Dewberries,  Manure  for  ........ 

Dewberries,  Soil  Fertility  for...l 

Dillon,  Hannah  L . ....1 

Dish  Washer,  Home-made  - - 

Ditch,  Blind,  Finding  . 1 

Ditcher  Plan  Wanted  . 

Ditchers,  Power  . 

Ditches,  Stone  . 

Doctor,  Community  . 

Doctors’  Foes  . 1 

Dodder,  Killing .  •  -  •  -  •  •  •  • 

Dog,  Airedale.  . . 412,  4.3, 

Dop  and  Fox.  Cross  Between.  .. 

Dog  and  Slieop  . 1 

Dog,  Crating  for  Express  ..... 

Dug,  Farm.  Training . 1430,  1 

Dog  for  Children . 1 

Dog,  Lame  . 

Dog,  Old  English  Sheep . 

Doe  Question  .  . . 

Dog.  Senator  Vest’s  Tribute  to 

the  . 

Dog,  Sores  on  . 

Dog,  Troublesome  . •••■-• 

Dog  with  Eczema . 1140,  1 

Dog  with  Goitre  .  •- 

Dog  with  Red  Mange . ■  ••• 

Dog  with  Worms  . 533, 

Doga  and  Cows,  Airedale . 

Dogs  and  Sheep  Raising . 

Dogs,  Tapeworms  in  . 

Doga,  Vicious  . 

Dollar,  36-cent,  „„„„  , 

750,  888.  1006.  1034,  1286,  1 

Dorn,  Gordon  G . 1 

Double,  or  Intcr-cropping . 1 

Douglas  Advertising  Agency - 1 

Drainage.  Vertical  . . 1 

Drain,  Stoppage  of..... . 1 

Drain  Tile  Under  Road . 1 

Drains,  Wood,  in  Clay . 

Drone  Excluder  . J 

Dubois  Fruit  and  Produce  Co...l 
Duck  and  Goose  Feathers,  Cur-^ 

Ducklings,  Winter  . 

Ducks,  Feather-pulling  . 1 

Ducks,  Houbo  for  . j 

Ducks,  Lame  . J 

Ducks,  Picking .  ...1 

Ducks,  Raising  . 

Ducks,  Wild,  Shooting  . 1 

Ducks  with  Pneumonia  . 

Dupont  Railway  and  Land  Co...l 


Eagle,  Game  Status  of . 1 

Earnings  of  Different  Classes  of 

Workers  . 1 

Economies  Found  Helpful  . 1 

Education,  American  . 1 

Education,  College  . 558, 

"Efficiency"  . J 

Egg,  Abnormal  . 1 

Egg  Boycott  . 1522,  1 

Egg  Check.  Protested  . 

Egg  Crate,  Collapsible  . 1 

Egg  Drainage  . -  •  ■  -  • 

Egg  Infection  , . 1 

Eirir-laylng  Contest.  Missouri ..... 
Egu-laylng  Contest,  Prize  Win¬ 
ners  at  . 1513,  1 

Egg  Middleman.  Confession  of... 

Eggplant,  After  Spinach  . 1 

Egg  Shipments  by  Parcel  Post... 

Egg  Situation  . 

Egg  Swindle.  3-tor  .ago  . .1 
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Alfalfa — The  Foundation  of  the  Balanced  Ration 


Orchard  of  B.  J.  Case  &  Co.,  Sonus,  \T.  Y.,  Sprayed  Four  Seasons  with  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


Soluble  U 

ara  sulphur  Lompoun 


pray 


Five  years’  actual  practical  experience  has  proven  that  this  remarkable  spray 
material  which  is  shipped  to  you  in  powder  form  is  the  most  efficient  and  least 
expensive  spray  for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale  and  Apple  Scab.  It  excels 
as  both  a  winter  and  summer  spray — Dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water 
— Sticks  like  paint— Leaves  a  fine  waxy  finish  on  the  fruit — and  effects  a 
saving  of  at  least  25%  in  your  spray  bills. 

the  Best  Proof 


Here  is  the  Money-Saving  Comparison  Practical  Experience 

BW>  have  hern  advertising  Niagart 

hailing  farm  papers  for  tin  past  5 
—  —  —  grown  to  remarkable  proportions — V 

advertise  and  in  grow  unless  oili 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  front 
section  vyho  indorse  our  product  am: 
more  l  ban  we  claim-  Read  these  letters — -Then  investigate — 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  line  with  the  men  who  make  big 
money  in  the  fruit  business. 

Niagara^ Sprayer  Co.^  Williamson,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1915. 

; WP" — Gentlemen;  Your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  is  at  hand.  In 
■§  regard  to  NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COM- 

[  POUND,  we  used  it  this  year  altogether  with  good  results 

~ and  think  that  all  those  that  used  it  arc  well  pleased. 


Do  You  Know  About  Dusting 
Orchards  ? 

This  will  seem  like  a  fairy  talc  to  the  man 
who  has  never  heard  about  it,  yet  Cornell 
Experimental  Station  has  been  studying  this 
problem  for  the  past  5  years,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  •work-  The  methods  of  protecting 
orchards  and  vineyards  from  insect  pest  and 
fungous  diseases,  especially  when  the  trees  are 
in  foliage,  will  be  completely  revolutionized. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  one  man  with 
a  one-horse  outfit  can  dust  1000  average  apple 
trees  per  day  and  get  equal  protection  with 
the  man  who  is  able  to  spray  but  200  trees  a 
day  by  the  old  method — For  example  a  man 
with  a  six  acre  orchard  can  go  out  by  himself 
after  supper  and  dust  easily  what  it  took  two 
men  and  a  team  two  days  to  spray.  This 
economy  of  labor  results  in  a  cash  saving  of 
at  least  33  1/3%  per  tree  over  any  other  rec¬ 
ognized  method  of  protection. 

We  have  built  a  perfect  dusting  machine 
designed  after  a  European  duster  which  has 
given  perfect  service  in  the  vineyards  of 
France  and  Spain  for  the  past  six  years — 
This  outfit  complete  weighs  about  500  lbs. — 
can  be  drawn  by  one  horse  under  conditions 
which  would  make  using  a  Spray  machine 
impossible.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a 
special  Dust  Mixture  containing  the  neces¬ 
sary  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  ingredients 
mixed  according  to  the  best  known  formula. 

Remember  experiments  prove  that  dusting 
affords  the  same  protection  with  less  work, 
less  bother  and  at  approximately  a  saving  of 

33  i/3%  Per  tree* 

Interested?  Well,  write  us  and 

Awe  will  show  you  what  has  been 

developed  during  the  past  5 

years. 


SMITH  &  HOLDEN 

Commission  Merchants,  Fruits  and  Produce 
307  Washington  Street 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  New  York,  Sept.  21st,  1915. 

Middlepoit,  X,  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  will  no  doubt  he  pleased  to  learn  that 
several  of  the  large  crops  of  fruit  that  wc  have  handled 
during  the  past  few  years,  which  we  have  learned  were 
sprayed  with  your  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND, 
were  of  very  line  quality,  in  fact  the  best  on  the  market, 
ami  the  glossy  finish  ihcy  had  seemed  to  he  better  than  any 
wc  have  ever  seen.  One  of  these  crops  was  that  of  Teats 
Bros,  of  Williamson,  X.  Y.,  and  we  arc  frank  to  snv  that 
we  do  not  believe  a  finer  crop  of  fruit  can  he  found  any¬ 
where  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  you  have  a  material  in  your  SOLU¬ 
BLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND  that  will  displace  the  lime 
and  sulphur  solution  entirety  within  a  very  short  time.  We 
shall  always  he  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  it  any  time  we 
can.  Yours  very  truly,  SMITH  &  IIOLDEN. 

(Signed)  Per  W.  T.  Gcrow. 


Standard  600-lb.  Barrel  Standard  103-lb.  Drum 

100  lit.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  makes  more  dilute  spray  than  a  000 
lb.  Barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  75%  of 
which  is  water.  You  save  the  freight  on  about 
500  lbs.  Don’t  pay  freight  on  water.  Niagara 
Soluble  Sulphur  is  shipped  in  Powder  Form,  so 
leakage  is  impossible;  it  will  keep  indefinitely 
anywhere,  and  may  be  held  over  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another  without  loss  from  crystallization, 
freezing  or  deterioration. 

It  comes  to  you  in  inexpensive  drums  which 
when  empty  may  be  thrown  away — No  money 
is  tied  up  in  barrels — There  is  no  package  to  re¬ 
turn — Neat  and  convenient  to  handle — May  be 
carried  in  a  buggy  or  auto — Hauling  inexpensive 
— One  man  handles  it  easily. 

It  may  be  purchased  in  1-5-10-25-50  and  100 
lb.  drums — you  buy  only  as  much  as  you  need. 
Fungicidal  and  Insecticidal  value  equal  to  Lime 
and  Sulphur  in  every  way  when  directions  on 
the  can  are  followed  carefully. 

By  using  this  spray  material  you  can  grow 
clean  top-of-the-market  fruit  and  save  at  least 
25%  on  your  spray  bills. 


Niagara  Sprayer  Go..  Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  Aug.  20,  1915. 

Mirldleport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Regarding  the  NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SUL¬ 
PHUR  COMPOUND  we  had  from  you  Iasi  spring  and  used 
on  our  orchards  in  connection  with  limc-sulphnr  solution, 
would  say  that  so  far  we  can  discover  no  difference  in 
qualily  of  apples,  and  it  is  my  belief,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
till,  that  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  LOUIS  ERB. 
(Mr.  Erb's  orchard  consists  of  1000  acres.) 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Everylbing  for  Spraying  Cfl  M-Jn  MirMIpnnrt  NY 

Purposes,  Machinery  and  Material  iTiaill  Dt.,  MldaiepOrt,  i V  I  . 
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The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 


son  Valley ,  where  fine  apples  tire  grown,  let  the 
growers  organize  and  put  their  fruit  on  the  market 
right.  Hood  River  is  3,000  miles  from  New  York, 
yet  thousands  of  people  right  here  know  more  about 
Ilootl  River  apples  than  they  do  about  the  Hudson, 
though  the  waters  of  this  river  flow  past  their  door. 
Who  is  to  tell  them,  if  not  the  apple  growers?  And 
here  is  another  thing.  While  our  first-class  apples 
are  winning  these  prizes,  our  culls,  tucked  into  bar¬ 
rels  of  “good”  fruit,  are  ruining  the  reputation  of 
our  State.  When  a  man  reads  about  these  prizes 
and  buys  a  barrel  of  apples  on  the  strength  of  the 
report  only  to  find  it  “stove-piped"  and  salted  with 
culls  he  feels  worse  than  if  he  had  never  read  about 
those  prizes,  for  the  packer  has  thrown  a  rotten  ap- 
1  le  in  the  face  of  an  ideal !  So  this  prize  winning 
will  work  both  ways.  It  will  help  the  honest  pack¬ 
er,  while  the  dishonest  packer  will  injure  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  State. 


X  is  about  all  we  have  seen  regarding  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  useful  achievements  of  New  York 
people.  Let  a  New  York  prizefighter  go  forth  and 
pound  some  other  human  brute  into  a  bruised  and 
dazed  condition  and  the  press  of  the  State  would 
rush  into  italics  and  ecstaeies.  Let  the  New  York 
baseball  club  win  the  championship  and  half  the 
people  quit  work  to  shout  and  talk.  Let  one  of  our 
several  human  vocal  volcanoes  pour  out  a  flood  ol 
very  common  oratory  and  the  newspapers  devote 
columns  to  the  great  event.  Yet  when  the  good  old 
State  walks  off  eating  the  prize  apples  of  the  world 
10  lines  of  small  type  may  cover  the  event. 

Just  think  what  this  means.  For  years  now  fruit 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  coming  3,000  miles 
across  the  country  right  Into  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities  and  topping  the  market.  It  has  sold 
far  above  our  home-grown  apples,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  men  and  merchants  have  “boomed”  and  ad¬ 
vertised  it  as  superior  to  all  others.  Ask  them  why 
they,  citizens  of  New  York  State,  do  not  try  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  their  own  locality,  and  they 
wave  you  aside  with  the 
statement  that  Pacific 
Coast  apples  are  super- 
much  better 


Big  New  York  Baldwins 

I  ENCLOSE  herewith  a  photograph  of  Baldwins 
raised  at  Red  Cables  Farm  this  year  (see  picture 
below).  The  measurements  given  can  be  attested. 
The  photograph  is  of  interest  merely  as  showing 
v  hat  can  be  done,  by  proper  culture  and  thinning, 
in  the  way  of  raising  “fancy”  fruit  in  Western  New 
York  orchards.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  Western  New  York  growers  to  compete  with  the 
1  ancy  box  product  of  the  Far  West  in  regard  to  size 
and  color  of  fruit,  while  retaining  our  unquestioned 
superiority  of  flavors.  1  may  add  that  i  am  not  en- 


10 r — very 
than  those  grown  in 
New  York.  For  years 
we  have  claimed  that 
nowhere  on  earth  can 
better  apples  he  grown 
t  h  a  n  those  varieties 
naturally  adapted  to  the 
land  along  the  upper 
Atlantic.  We  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  man  with  a 
nose,  a  tongue  and  an 
eye  to  prove  this,  hut 
the  dealers  who  seem 
determined  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  New 
York  fruit  can  neither 
nor  smell,  n  o  r 


■  mg  corn — that  will  (ill 

j nygJlfiF  his  silo.  We  hear  a  lot 

about  the  heavy  cost  of 
silage.  Well,  if  a  fann¬ 
er  has  to  hire  all  work 
HE— Js  done  at  filling  time,  or 

* .  y charges  up  the  exchange 

iTfTTm  iTn  rr ffmTt r\  f  of  work  with  his  neish- 

l 'jJq  ’ l  1  &  l  1  ■' r  bors  at  four  or  five  dol- 

_ _  lars  per  day  (as  is  usn- 

_ ally  done  by  those  who 

try  to  make  out  that  it 

-  costs  too  much)  it.  is,  or 

would  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive  feed.  We  hire  a 
rig  at  so  much  per  day,  and  the  farmers  all  ex¬ 
change  work  in  filling.  No  money  out  but  for  the 
filling  outfit,  and  two  or  three  men  to  pitch  corn 
onto  wagons. 

I  have  always  grown  Eureka  corn  for  my  silage 
because  I  wanted  the  largest  bulk  from  the  least 
area  of  land.  This  year  I  had  it  well  cured  for  the 
first  time,  the  kernels  being  in  the  milk  at  the  time 
it  was  cut.  Next  year  T  shall  try  some  variety  that 
will  give  more  grain — Hall  Gold  Nugget  I  think  I 
shall  use.  I  have  tile-drained  about  five  acres  of 
muck — three  to  four  feet  deep — which  I  shall  try 
to  com  next  year.  By  the  way,  that  five  acres  is 
Ilcxol red :  Thai  il  will  pan  the  man  with  half  a  taken  out  of  the  pasture,  so  there  will  be  more  need 
dozen  emm  to  build  a  Hilo.'  for  another  silo.  This  closes  the  argument  for  the 

I  SHALL  argue  the  affirmative  side  of  the  above  affirmative.  Let’s  hear  from  the  negative. 

question.  It  is  usual  for  most  writers  to  argue  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  lee  w.  servey. 

the  negative  side,  but  us  my  argument  is  the  result  - 

of  personal  experience  it  should  have  some  weight. 

My  principal  job  is  market  gardening  and  small 
fruit  growing.  When  I  began,  10  years  ago,  I  A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  it  looked  as  if  shredding 

.should  not  have  had  a  cow  on  the  place  hut  for  the  /"*  corn  fodder  would  become  popular  in  this  part 

fact  that  I  have  some  land  suited  only  for  pastur-  of  the  country.  Farmers  were  averse  to  cutting 
age.  In  the  beginning  I  kept  four  or  five  cows —  com  and  feeding  from  the  shock.  With  no  suitable 
that's  about  what  I  can  furnish  pasture  for.  It  did  place  to  store  so  much  bulky  roughness,  at  best  they 
i.ot  take  long  for  me  to  realize  that  cows — even  for  could  depend  on  only  a  few  months’  supply  from  this 
a  market  gardener — were  a  desirable  addition.  By  source,  as  the  fodder  would  rapidly  deteriorate  in 
having  the  cows  freshen  in  the  Fall  it  gives  a  Win-  value  from  exposure  to  the  weather  when  left  in 
ter  job.  plus  some  money  for  Christmas,  taxes,  etc.  the  fields;  and  to  get  any  good  from  it  they  found 
Five  years  ago  I  built,  my  first,  silo — hemlock  i:  necessary  to  feed  it  out  through  I  he  Fall  months 
stave  10x24.  At  that  time  I  had  five  cows,  and  had  when  other  forms  of  roughness  was  more  or  less 
just  bought  a  purebred  Jersey  bull  and  heifer  calf,  abundant.  With  Timothy  and  clover  hay  advancing 
i  began  feeding  silage  that  Fall  as  soon  as  my  till)  in  value,  and  with  a  growing  disinclination  to  do¬ 
wns  filled,  and  it  lasted  through  until  turning-out  vote  much  space  to  the  grasses  owing  to  the  steatiii.v 


tee 

taste.  The  railroads 
want  the  long  haul  and 

the  dealers  eat  apples  with  a  check  hook  and  so  they 
shut  both  eyes  like  parrots  and  say,  “The  Pacific 
Coast  apples  are  superior.” 

Now  what?  The  New  York  fruitmen  walked 
right  into  the  den  of  lions  and  liars,  picked  up  the 
grand  prize  and  walked  off  with  it.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  Pacific  Coast  growers  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tage.  They  were  at  home — close  to  their  orchards 
where  they  could  select  the  best  and  have  the  speci¬ 
mens  fresh.  In  such  a  contest  the  judges  would  nat¬ 
urally  want  to  favor  the  home  growers.  The  New 
York  fruit  was  carried  3,000  miles  away  from  the 
trees  and  yet  with  all  these  handicaps,  it  won  and 
proved  its  superiority,  in  all  seriousness,  what  has 
New  York  Slate  done  in  the  past  1  < *  years  to  equal 
this  in  an  artistic  and  industrial  triumph?  Name 
any  other  line  of  art  or  industry  in  which  the  State 
at  this  great  exposition  has  won  such  honors  in  com¬ 
petition.  Every  paper  in  New  York  State  should 
make  much  of  Ibis  victory  and  tell  the  people  again 
and  again  that  New  York  apples  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  State  pride,  aside 
from  any  other  consideration,  they  should  demand 
the  home-grown  product.  New  York  has  been  called 
a  cold-blooded,  selfish  city,  having  very  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  State.  We  think  a  feeling 
of  State  pride  can  he  developed,  and.  at  any  rate, 
New  York  wants  the  best.  They  buy  the  Pacific 
Coast  apples  because  they  are  told  these  are  the 
best.  Now  New  York  has  beaten  the  country — 
tell  them  that ! 

And  New  York  growers  are  at  once  interested  in 
this  event.  Here  is  their  chance  to  organize  and 
capitalize  Ibis  big  victory.  In  sections  like  the  Hud¬ 


Baldwin  Apples  Grown  in  Western  New  York.  Fig.  2 


gaged  in  growing  this  class  of  fruit,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  way  clear  to  han¬ 
dle  it  profitably.  The  Western  New  York  staple  is 
a  good,  clean,  well-colored,  fair-sized,  juicy  fruit, 
well  flavored  from  skin  to  core.  It  is  an  honest 
apple,  good  enough  for  any  man.  I  believe  in  it. 
and  I  believe  that  it.  is  plenty  good  enough  for  us 
tc  raise.  But  any  Western  New  York  grower  can 
raise  “fancy"  fruit  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y.  harrison  e.  webb. 


The  Small  Herd  and  the  Silo 


The  Western  Corn  Fodder  Problem 
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Increasing  price  of  corn,  many  looked  on  the  shred¬ 
ding  and  storing  of  corn  fodder  with  some  favor,  as 
it  would  enable  them  to  save  and  utilize  the  part  of 
this  popular  crop  that  usually,  as  they  looked  at  it. 
went  to  waste.  It  could  be  fed  out  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  conveniently  as  hay.  the  little  residue  in  the 
mangers  could  be  used  for  bedding,  and  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  not  needed  for  that  Spring  feeding 
could  be  sold  for  cash.  But  it  was  not  all  plain 
sailing;  corn  harvesters  were  expensive,  and  cutting 
by  hand  was  laborious  and  slow.  If  you  sought  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  buying  a  harvester,  and  de¬ 
pended  on  using  your  neighbor's,  perhaps  frost  would 
catch  you  before  the  job  was  done.  It  was  also 
found  necessary  to  select  a  time  for  shredding  when 
the  fodder  was  dry.  otherwise  it  would  mold  in  the 
mow  and  be  unfit  for  horse  feed — perhaps  not  good 
even  for  cattle.  To  get  a  shredder  at  just  the  right 
time  was  nor  always  possible.  Men  who  operated 
thrashing  outfits,  and  did  the  community  work  in 
this  line,  bought  shredders,  and  prepared  for  the 
business  that  they  thought  was  coming.  But  it 
never  reached  the  magnitude  they  expected. 

When  all  the  conditions  were  properly  met,  the 
shredded  fodder  kept  well  and  made  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  form  of  roughness.  It  was  customary  to 
run  it  directly  Into  the  mow.  Experiments  in  stack¬ 
ing  were  disappointing.  But  it  proved  somewhat 
expensive,  and  oftentimes  there  was  considerable 
loss. 

The  corn-belt  farmer  invariably  follows  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  He  learned  to  utilize  his  wheat 
and  oat  straw  for  Winter  feeding  more  and  more, 
and  now  he  is  almost  as  anxious  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  oat  straw  as  he  is  about  his  Timothy  hay. 
Pasturing  the  stalk  fields  after  the  corn  is  gathered 
has  become  a  regular  practice  with  many,  though 
the  losses  of  the  last  few  years  from  the  so-called 
"stalk  disease"  are  making  some  of  them  cautious. 

So  much  was  said  about  the  wastefulness  of  the 
Western  farmer  in  raking  up  and  burning  his  stalks 
in  the  Spring,  that  ifc  was  thought  shredding  would 
in  time  spare  them  from  this  criticism;  but  this 
problem  is  now  largely  solved  by  disking  them  or 
cutting  them  in  March  or  April  and  turning  them 
under  to  furnish  bumus  and  fertility. 

Dairying  is  becoming  more  popular  in  the  corn 
belt  every  year,  and  an  increasing  number  of  silos 
are  being  built.  Instead  of  shredding  fodder  for 
horse  and  cattle  feed,  it  now  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  a  sale  for  corn  harvesters  to  handle  the  crop 
in  another  and  perhaps  better  way. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  J.  c.  nicholls. 


Ice  Supply  for  Small  Families 

A  “  Homemade”  Ice  Factory 

NOTE  the  plan  for  ice  supply,  by  John  P.  Muth 
of  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  on  page  1459.  About  10 
years  ago  I  moved  onto  four  acres  just  outside  the 
city,  and  the  second  Winter  started  a  plan  to  make 
ice.  My  first  experiment  was  a  failure.  I  had  a 
couple  of  galvanized  pans  made  of  proper  size  to 
hold  a  cake  of  ice  to  fit  handily  into  our  refriger¬ 
ator:  the  pans  were  made  16  inches  high  and  11x7 
inches  on  the  bottom  and  top.  this  of  course  made 
the  open  surface  11x7.  I  filled  them  with  water  and 
set  them  outside  in  a  freezing  cold  night.  The  water 
froze  all  right,  not  solid  in  the  one  night,  hut  solid 
enough  to  hurst  the  seams  of  both  pans  around  the 
bottom,  making  them  useless ;  then  I  tried  three  pans 
measuring  on  the  bottom  15*4x10  inches  and  on  top 
and  seven  inches  high,  giving  open  surface 
of  16*4x11.  They  were  a  glittering  success.  I  made 
a  little  wooden  frame  about  a  foot  high  on  which  I 
placed  one  of  the  pans;  the  other  two  pans  I  set 
on  top  of  the  first  one  cross-ways,  so  that  the  weath¬ 
er  could  get  at  top.  bottom  and  sides  of  all  three 
pans.  Experience  taught  me  to  fill  the  pans  half 
full  at  first.  If  the  weather  was  “propitious”  the 
water  would  be  frozen  solid  next  morning.  I  then 
filled  the  pans  nearly  full  and  left  them  for  another 
siege  with  Jack  Frost,  and  generally  by  evening  I 
took  them  inside,  turned  the  pans  upside  down — 
poured  a  quart  or  two  of  hot  water  over  the  pan  and 
lifted  it  off  from  a  good  solid  cake  of  “homemade” 
ice.  I  soon  had  a  storage  box  made  with  double 
walls  and  top  also  built  doubly  and  strongly  hinged. 
1  packed  sawdust  between  the  walls,  they  being 
about  two  inches  in  the  clear;  then  I  had  made  a 
zinc  pan  two  inches  high  and  just  large  enough  to 
cover  inside  bottom  of  box  with  a  tube  possibly  an 
inch  diameter,  running  from  the  bottom  of  pan, 
toward  one  end,  and  down  through  bottom  of  box. 
My  storage  box  measures  outside  three  feet  eight 
inches  by  two  feet  nine  inches  by  three  feet  six 
inches  high.  I  set  it  on  a  couple  of  pieces  of  2x4, 
raising  one  end  just  a  little  so  that  water  would 
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drain  toward  the  drain  tube  before  mentioned — 
ibis  box  will  hold  probably  400  pounds  of  ice  and  in 
good  snappy  Winter  weather  I  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  keeping  it  filled.  As  required  I  trans¬ 
fer  the  cakes  of  ice  to  the  refrigerator  and  also  put 
many  things  in  the  storage  box  direct  which  would 
he  clumsy  to  keep  iu  refrigerator.  Finding  the  cov¬ 
er  of  the  storage  box  pretty  heavy  for  the  women 
folks  to  lift.  I  usually  being  absent  in  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  1  rigged  up  a  counterweight  with  a 
pail  partly  filled  with  sand,  and  by  passing  a  rope 
from  a  staple  fastened  at  front  top  edge  of  cover,  up 
to  ceiling  of  cellar,  through  a  couple  of  pulleys 
properly  placed  to  lead  the  rope  down  again  to  the 
counterweight,  it  becomes  a  very  easy  matter  for 
anyone  to  raise  the  cover  while  the  counterweight 
being  properly  loaded  serves  to  hold  the  cover  up 
until  brought  down  again  by  the  hand. 

Just  how  Mr.  Muth  may  succeed  in  packing  away 
the  ice  with  salt  I  could  not  say.  but  from  my  own 
experience  think  the  scheme  would  work.  I  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  hesitate  to  tackle  the  Glling  of  a  very 
fair-sized  ice-house  for  my  household  use  in  the 
way  I  have  stated,  but.  in  such  case  would  expect 
to  increase  my  “plant”  to  say  eight  to  12  pans  of 
any  size  desired,  and  the  work,  if  properly  arranged 
for,  would  be  found  very  easy,  while  no  great  amount 
of  lime  would  be  required.  j.  b.  b. 

Michigan. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  1459,  that  plan 
would  be  a  failure.  If  Mr.  Muth  wishes  to  keep  ice 
through  the  season,  build  his  icehouse  above  the 
ground  and  instead  of  6x6  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high,  build  it  10x10  square  and  six  feet  high.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  wood  should  he  used.  The  board  inside 
should  be  upright.  The  outside  wall  should  be  eight 
inches  from  the  inside  wall,  and  between  these  two 
walls,  sawdust,  shavings,  hay  or  straw  should  be 
packed.  The  bottom  should  be  a  little  off  the  ground 
and  six  or  eight  inches  of  sawdust  under  the  ice. 
Never  mix  anything  with  the  ice,  but  pack  and 
make  it  one  solid  body.  Cover  well  and  see  that  the 
roof  is  tight.  wu.  h.  biuge. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  page  1459  you  have  a  description  of  an  ice  pit 
proposed  by  one  of  your  readers  in  which  he  sug¬ 
gests  storing  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  salt  in  a 
concrete-lined  pit.  The  scheme  seems  impractical  to 
me  for  numerous  reasons,  among  them  the  uninsul¬ 
ated  side  walls  and  floor.  This  together  with  the 
addition  of  the  salt  I  would  expect  to  cause  very 
rapid  melting  of  the  ice.  Robert  h.  smith. 

New  York. 

Owner  and  Tenant  Partnership 

What  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  equitable  meth¬ 
ods  of  renting  farms  on  shares?  The  farm  referred  to 
contains  about  170  acres,  with  50  acres  in  grass  and 
tillage,  the  remainder  in  pasture  and  woodland,  situ¬ 
ated  in  Southern  Connecticut,  carries  10  to  15  cows  and 
three  horses,  and  raises  from  60  to  100  pigs  a  year. 

W.  A.  MANN. 

VERY  year  at  about  this  time  we  begin  to  have 
these  questions  about  rentiug  farms.  They 
cover  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  personalities,  but 
after  long  study  of  many  different  propositions  we 
suggest  what  we  call  the  rule  of  thirds.  This  has 
been  explained  several  times  before,  but  so  many 
requests  are  now  coming  in  that  we  repeat  it. 

In  an  arrangement  between  owner  and  tenant  we 
would  divide  the  business,  if  possible,  into  three 
equal  parts — real  estate,  labor  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  The  owner  will  furnish  the  real  estate  which 
will  of  course  include  farm  and  buildings.  The  ten¬ 
ant  furnishes  labor  and  has  his  rent  and  a  share  of 
food  and  fuel.  Thus  far  they  are  equal,  each  taking 
one-third  of  the  proceeds.  The  third  share,  or  per¬ 
sonal  property,  may  be  supplied  by  one  or  both.  It 
includes  stock,  tools  and  other  equipment  and  cash 
for  working  capital.  If  the  farm  owner  supplies 
all  of  these  he  is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
come.  If  the  tenant  supplies  all,  that  share  would 
go  to  him.  Usually  both  partners  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  put  up  part  of  the  personal  property,  in 
which  case  a  fair  inventory  should  be  made,  and 
this  third  share  divided  in  proportion  as  each  con¬ 
tributes  personal  property.  In  some  cases  the  ten¬ 
ant  brings  a  team  of  horses,  tools  and  a  few  cows, 
while  the  owner  contributes  cows  and  some  other 
live  stock.  The  value  of  all  these  should  be  fixed 
fairly,  and  also  the  cash  capital  required  for  fertil¬ 
izer.  seed  and  similar  things.  The  best  arrange¬ 
ment  is  for  landlord  and  tenant  each  to  put  up  equal 
value  of  personal  property  and  thus  each  take  one 
half.  Iu  this  arrangement  it  is  understood  that  the 
tenant  is  to  have  a  fair  living  from  the  farm.  Make 
a  definite  figure  for  milk,  potatoes,  fuel,  meat,  etc., 
which  he  may  take  and  not  exceed.  It  pays  to  be 
liberal  with  most  tenants,  though  as  in  every  other 
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business  there  are  some  naturally  mean  people  who 
do  not  want  to  be  satisfied. 

The  foundation  principle  of  all  this  is  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  business  into  thirds,  and  figuring  the 
contract  on  this  basis.  Many  cases  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  but  almost  all  of  them  fall  into  this 
rule.  If  there  are  cases  where  this  could  not  be 
fairly  applied,  or  where  real  estate  could  not  be 
said  to  equal  labor  we  would  like  to  have  them  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Ferrets  for  Killing  Rats 

fin  Pennsylvania  a  rat-killing  campaign  has  been 
started — a  good  thing  too.  There  ought  to  be  an  or¬ 
ganized  fight  made  on  rats  and  mice,  as  these  vermin 
do  great  injury  and  no  good.  There  have  recently 
been  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers  who  ask  about 
using  ferrets  for  rat  killing.  Prof.  II.  A.  Surface,  who 
is  organizing  the  rat  crusade,  gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment.] 

REGARD  the  ferret  as  one  of  the  very  best  aids 
in  rat  extermination.  I  have  seen  it  used  with 
good  results,  and  have  used  ferrets  successfully  for 
this  purpose.  I  do  not  know  about  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  but  I  suspect  they  are  similar  to  those  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  not  against  the  law  here  to  own  and 
use  ferrets  for  rat  extermination,  but  it  is  illegal  to 
use  them  for  rabbits.  Also,  one  must  pay  a  license 
of  $25  in  order  to  sell  them.  I  presume  this  is  in 
order  to  make  their  use  less  general  and  protect  the 
rabbits,  but  I  should  like  to  see  such  legislation  as 
will  make  it  possible  to  procure  them  easily,  and  use 
them  generally  in  rat  extermination. 

It  should  be  understood  that  ferrets  will  attack 
rats,  and  may  kill  them,  or  may  in  turn  be  killed. 
When  a  ferret  is  bitten  by  a  rat  it  is  quite  liable  to 
result  in  lockjaw.  Persons  who  think  that  ferrets 
are  used  for  the  direct  purpose  of  killing  the  rats 
are  mistaken.  Their  principal  use  is  to  drive  out 
the  rats.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  holes 
leading  to  the  same  nest,  all  should  be  closed  but 
two  of  them.  Then  a  wire  trap,  box  or  sack  should 
be  fastened  over  one  hole,  or  a  rat  dog  should  be 
held  near  the  hole,  while  the  ferret  is  put  into  the 
other  one.  The  rats  will  come  out  in  frantic  haste. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  turn  and  fight  the  ferret,  ex¬ 
cepting  where  they  are  cornered  or  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Then  they,  of  course,  fight  fiercely,  and  their 
long  sharp  teeth  give  an  advantage  over  the  ferret, 
which  has  only  short  teeth.  It  should  be  plainly 
understood  that  the  proper  use  of  the  ferret  is  for 
driving  out  the  rats,  and  there  should  he  adequate 
provision  for  killing  them  when  they  are  driven 
out,  or  afterward. 

Ferrets  can  be  handled  easily  either  with  the  bare 
hands  or  with  gloves.  They  are  uot.  vicious,  and 
it  is  not  their  nature  to  bite.  When  exposed  to  the 
light  they  act  more  or  less  sleepy  or  sluggish,  but 
when  in  the  rat  holes  they  move  along  rapidly,  and 
will  come  out  of  a  hole  far  enough  that  they  can  be 
caught.  Sometimes  they  will  kill  their  victim  in 
the  hole,  and  then  remain  and  suck  its  blood,  but 
this  generally  does  not  occur.  Where  they  do  not 
readily  come  from  a  hole,  they  can  be  coaxed  out  by 
a  piece  of  raw  meat,  or  by  a  recently  killed  animal. 
In  keeping  them  in  domestication  they  will  readily 
feed  on  bread  and  milk  with  a  little  meat  occasion¬ 
ally.  They  are  generally  carried  in  a  bag  or  box, 
and  inserted  in  the  hole  from  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  drive  the  vermin.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  there  are  different  holes  or  openings 
leading  to  the  same  channel,  the  ferret  is  liable  to 
come  out  from  any  of  them.  They  may  thus  escape 
the  person  having  them  in  charge,  and  if  they  do  so, 
they  are  not  especially  liable  to  do  damage,  as  they 
will  feed  on  mice,  vats  and  rabbits,  yet  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  they  may  attack  poultry.  Their  na¬ 
ture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  weasel,  which  when 
fully  balanced  in  (he  science  of  economic  zoology 
is  found  to  be  much  more  beneficial  than  obnoxious. 

The  ferrets  are  either  gray  or  white,  being  of  two 
distinct  races.  The  whites  are  albino  with  pink 
eyes,  and  generally  do  not  become  as  large  as  the 
gray  ferrets.  I  have  seen  no  difference  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  two  races.  In  disposition  the 
white  ferret  is  more  sluggish. 

I  believe  that  the  best  possible  combination  for 
rat  extermination  is  one  or  two  terrier  dogs  to  catch 
the  rats,  and  a  ferret  to  drive  them  out.  I  recom¬ 
mend  some  enterprising  person  in  each  county  to 
go  into  the  business  of  clearing  premises  of  rats  by 
the  use  of  ferrets.  The  chief  reason  why  they  can¬ 
not  be  used  successfully  against  mice,  is  that  the 
mice  go  into  holes  where  the  ferrets  cannot  follow. 
It  should  be  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  legislation  in 
each  State  that  will  encourage  such  a  business  by 
licensing  a  responsible  person  to  use  ferrets  for  the 
business  of  catching  rats  on  the  premises  of  other 
persons.  There  should  really  be  no  charge  for  such 
license.  h.  a.  surface, 

Economic  Zoologist. 
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Back-to-the-Land  ” 


A  True  New  Year’s  Story 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION. — III  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  experience  as  back-to-the-land 
'  farmers  we  have  in  mind  those  whose  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  country  and  who  hope  to  solve  their  fin¬ 
ancial  problem,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  other  desires, 
by  farming.  Through  the  recital  of  our  successes 
and  failures  they  may  learn  something  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  of  farming  with  limited  capi¬ 
tal  and  no  especial  preparation  for  the  work.  Look¬ 
ing  back  beyond  the  time  we  bought  our  farm,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  each  person  lias  a  problem  of 
his  own;  that  it  is  what  the  man  and  the  woman 
arc  as  well  as  the  money  in  hand  that  will  either 
limit  or  enlarge  their  lives  as  farmers.  Emerson 
says:  “Men  their  fortunes  bring  with  them.”  That 
is  more  evident  in  farm  life  than  in  any  other  form 
of  work  where  outside  factors  can  be  utilized. 

THE  BEGINNING. — It  is  eight  years  ago  that 
we  decided  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  city  from  our 
feet  and  make  our  living  from  the  soil.  One  of  us 
had  some  knowledge  of  rough  farm  work,  having 
many  years  ago  worked  on  a  farm  as  a  hired  man. 
while  the  other  had  spent  many  years  in  a  retail 
business,  and  was  nut  only  entirely  ignorant  of  farm¬ 
ing  but  had  no  experience  in  housework.  However, 

each  of  us  had  hard  discipline,  had.  _ 

learned  the  value  of  self-denial  and 
patience,  had  learned  to  ignore  all 
other  things  for  the  essentials  and  to 
do  promptly  whatever  had  to  be  done. 

Besides  the  little  money  we  brought 
to  the  farm,  these  things  constituted 
our  chief  assets, 

THE  FARM.— We  found  a  farm  of 
50  acres  by  chance.  Its  natural  beauty 
and  possibilities  attracted  our  eyes. 

Wq  saw  broatl  meadows  of  sandy  loam 
sloping  to  the  south.  That  meant  a 
good  location  for  henhouses  and  the 
cultivation  of  raspberries  should  we 
want  to  have  them.  We  saw  beautiful 
maple  trees  grouped  about  the  house 
and  scattered  throughout  the  meadows 
and  pasture  fields.  We  saw  an  acre 
of  what  the  former  owner  of  the  place 
called  scrub  hemlock  and  laurel  and 
apologized  for  their  being  there,  as 
“there  was  no  money  in  them”;  but  to 
us  it  was  a  beautiful  natural  park  of 
hemlock,  laurel  and  Rhododendron — 
a  rival  to  the  hemlock  grove  in  Bronx 
Park.  We  did  not  see  the  worn-out 
pasture  laud  surrounding  it.  overgrown 
with  hardback  and  weeds.  We  did  not 
see  the  worn-out  soil  in  the  meadows, 
the  broken  fences,  the  land's  need  of 
drainage,  and  buildings  that  were  not 
even  apologies.  The  owners  had  not 
lived  on  the  farm  for  a  number  of 
years;  they  cut  the  hay  and  fed  il  to 
their  cattle  on  the  farm  they  occupied 
in  the  neighborhood — and  as  the  farm 
never  had  thorough  cultivation,  its 
condition  at  the  time  we  bought  it  can 
easily  he  imagined. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISCOUR¬ 
AGEMENTS, — We  moved  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  and  then  we  began  to  realize  our  difficulties  in 
making  a  living  on  the  farm.  The  place  was  lit¬ 
tered  with  rubbish — apparently  the  accumulation 
of  many  years,  and  it  took  us  several  months  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  yard  as  well  as  from  the  buildings. 
We  hired  carpenters  to  build  a  henhouse.  10x32  feet, 
after  the  model  supplied  by  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  (the  first  open  front  house  in  this  locality), 
and  before  the  house  was  completed  -\ve  had  (Octo¬ 
ber  20)  a  severe  snowstorm,  which  blocked  some  of 
the  roads  and  furnished  good  sleighing  for  several 
days.  The  snowstorm,  in  addition  to  our  other  dif¬ 
ficulties,  added  greatly  to  our  discouragement. 

POULTRY  AND  BERRIES.— Our  county  is.  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  dairy  country.  Besides,  nearly 
every  farmer  keeps  hoarders.  We  would  not  keep 
hoarders,  and  the  land  was  in  such,  a  condition  that 
we  could  keep  hut  two  cows,  and  so  we  decided  to 
raise  chickens  and  berries,  although  neither  of  us 
knew  anything  about  either.  We  bought  1.000  Cut  Al¬ 
bert  raspberry  plants  and  200  Rathbun  blackberry 
plants,  and  ordered  1,000  strawberry  plants  for 
Spring  planting.  We  hired  a  man  and  a  team  of 
horses  and  plowed  up  an  acre  of  old  sod  ground,  and 
putting  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  hills,  we  set 
out  tlu>  berry  plants.  The  raspberries  were  success¬ 
ful,  and  for  several  years  yielded  us  a  fair  income, 
but  the  Rathbun  blackberries  were  not  able  to  stand 
our  severe  Winters. 

LB  E  STOCK. —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  appealed 
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to  our  esthetic  taste,  and  we  found  about  45  fowls 
which  we  bought  for  $47.  They  proved  to  he  a  pom- 
investment.  as  they  were  not  vigorous  and  laid  very 
few  eggs  in  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring  we  decided 
to  dispose  of  them,  and  we  bought  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  We  also  bought  a 
horse  which  the  seller  guaranteed  to  lie  10  years 
old  and  “perfect  J-5T  every  respect.”  One  morning 
in  February  we  found  him  dead  in  the  stable;  he 
died  of  old  age.  The  purchase  of  a  cow,  some  wag¬ 
ons  and  farm  implements  had  about  exhausted  our 
capital.  In  the  following  Summer  the  cow  broke 
through  an  old  fence  and  ate  poisoned  potato  vines. 
She  became  totally  blind,  and  we  sold  her  for  five 
dollars. 

THE  FIRST  WINTER, — We  almost  froze  to 
death  the  first  Winter,  as  the  siding  on  the  house 
and  the  doors  and  windows  were  loose,  and  we  did 
not  allow  ourselves  an  extra  stove  beside  the  cook¬ 
ing  stove.  We  were  not  prepared  to  find  the  Win¬ 
ters  so  long  and  severe  as  they  are  in  this  altitude 
in  Southern  New  York.  We  were  confronted  by 
endless  expenses,  and  could  we  have  sold  out  and 
left  for  a  more  genial  climate,  we  would  gladly 
have  done  so  before  Spring  came.  However,  when 
Spring  did.  come,  we  decided  to  go  on  with  our 
work,  and  the  amount  of  work  we  accomplished  was 
tremendous.  We  gave  the  raspberries  a  thorough 


A  Basket  of  Silage  Ready  for  the  Cows.  Fig.  3 

cultivating  and  hoeing,  which  was  hard  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  toughness  of  the  sod;  we  set  out  the 
strawberries,  we  planted  about  two  acres  of  corn 
and  half  an  acre  of  potatoes;  we  prepared  and  plant¬ 
ed  half  an  acre  of  garden,  and  we  sowed  nearly 
two  acres  of  oats,  which  in  July  were  cut  by  hand 
for  green  fodder.  We  hatched  1,000  chicks  in  two 
small  incubators  and  raised  75  per  cent  of  them  in 
small  colony  brooders.  We  bought  another  cow  and 
experimented  in  making  butter.  Not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  butter  making,  our  first  attempt  was  a 
failure,  but  shortly  afterward  we  learned  to  make 
good  butter,  which,  together  with  buttermilk  and 
pot  cheese,  we  sold  to  private  customers.  We  also 
sold  eggs,  broilers  and  garden  stuff.  We  spent  two 
days  a  week  selling  these  things.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  this  we  had  to  rise  very  early  and  work 
until  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  night.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  we  had  the  help  of  a  14-year-old  hoy. 

THE  SEASON'S  RETURNS, — At  the  end  of  the 
season  we  found  that  we  had  made  our  expenses 
and  some  over.  We  had  115  fine  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  and  a  few  cockerels,  and  to  improve 
our  stock  we  bought  two  expensive  cockerels  from 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  We  also  had  two 
good  cows  and  a  calf,  a  fair  horse  and  some  farm 
implements.  To  buy  all  these  we  had  to  borrow 
money,  and  we  were  still  confronted  by  the  need 
of  several  hundred  dollars  to  extend  our  poultry 
plant,  to  make  the  house  livable,  to  repair  the  barn 


and  other  outbuildings,  to  buy  fertilizer,  more  im¬ 
plements.  etc. 

ECONOMY"  AND  SELF-DENIAL;- — Knowing,  as 
we  did,  that  our  salvation  was  in  the  money  we 
could  save,  we  considered  it  necessary  to  sell  all  the 
farm  products  and  use  the  money  to  save  the  farm. 

M  e  found  the  practice  of  our  neighbors,  who  used 
everything  they  wanted  from  the  farm  and  sold 
what  was  left,  an  impossible  situation  in  our  case. 
We  could  not  live  and  farm  unless  we  could  outgrow 
the  conditions  under  which  we  started,  and  the 
money  must  come  entirely  from  what  we  raised. 
We  practiced  the  sternest  economy  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  We  bought  no  clothing  except  what  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  and  our  meals  consisted  of  home¬ 
made  bread,  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  leniils.  beans, 
corn  and  oatmeal,  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
farm.  and.  once  in  a  while,  cheap  cuts  of  meat. 

MAKING  PROGRESS. — In  the  following  Spring 
we  built  two  colony  brooder  houses.  7x12  feet,  and 
installed  in  them  six  hovers  which  were  highly  re¬ 
commended  bj  an  expert  poultry  man,  at  that  time 
connected  with  an  agricultural  experiment  station. 
Me  followed  the  instructions  given  by  that  man  and 
l  y  manufacturer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
we  lost  ( 00  chicks,  and  in  consequence  we  were 
i-bliged  to  hatch  more  chicks  than  we  otherwise 
would  have  done.  We  bought  another  cow  and  made 
more  butter,  and  later  in  the  Summer, 
our  raspberries  and  strawberries  yield¬ 
ed  well.  We  also  had  some  blueber¬ 
ries.  which  grow  in  a  swamp  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  farm.  Pickers  were 
scarce,  and  we  did  all  our  own  [lick¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  which,  that  year, 
had  to  he  done  every  day  in  the  week. 

In  Fall  we  built  an  addition  to  our 
chicken-house,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  barn  and  other  buildings,  for 
which  we  again  had  to  borrow  money. 
During  alt  that  time  we  worked  from 
14  to  10  hours  a  day.  seven  days  in 
the  week. 

HEALTH  AND  NERVES— The  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  work  done  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  farming  on  borrowed 
money,  together  with  other  troubles, 
broke  down  our  health;  our  nerves 
were  shattered  and  while  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  live  a  quiet  life  and  to— - 
avoid  all  excitement  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  do  a 
day's  work  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
farmer  or  a  farmer’s  wife.  One  Win¬ 
ter  both  of  us  were  confined  to  bed  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  farm  and  house 
were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
hired  hoy  and  a  hired  girl.  The  in¬ 
come  from  the  farm  was  not  sufficient 
to  cover  our  expenses,  and  we  sold  two 
cows  and  a  number  of  pullets.  Our 
health  Improved  somewhat  in  the 
Spring,  and.  while  we  went  on  with 
our  work,  we  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  sell  our  produce.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  us  a  sanatorium  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  neighborhood,  and  furn¬ 
ished  a  market  for  our  eggs,  broilers, 
cream,  and  some  berries  and  garden 
produce. 

HIRED  HELP. — We  find  it  impossible  to  get  ef¬ 
ficient  hired  help  at  fair  wages:  at  times,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  any  help  at  all:  and  considering  our 
own  impaired  health,  we  were  obliged  fo  sell  the 
rest  of  our  cows  and  to  cut  down  nearly  all  of  the 
berries.  Many  a  time  we  were  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  selling  off  the  stock  and  trying  a  year 
of  complete  rest,  hut  we  never  had  courage  euougn 
to  do  it.  and  each  Winter  finds  us  still  alive,  with 
as  successful  a  season  as  can  fie  expected  under 
the  circumstances. 

PLEASURES  OF  FARM  WORK. — In  spite  of  all 
our  troubles,  we  love  our  farm  and  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  return  to  the  city.  We  find  our 
greatest  compensation  in  work  with  the  soil  and 
growing  things,  whether  it  is  a  calf,  a  kitten,  a 
chick  or  a  plant.  To  us.  it  is  a  new  creation,  and 
wonderfully  interesting.  We  love  the  beautiful  hills 
and  clear  fresh  air.  Each  season  is  a  promise  and 
a  fulfillment  in  some  wonderful  way.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  do  without  many  things  found  in  the  city  in 
order  to  have  the  things  the  city  cannot  give.  “The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you.”  we  read  in  the 
Bible.  Every  would-be  back-to-the-lander  should 
ponder  over  this  saying,  and  ask  himself :  “Is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  within  me?  Do  I  possess  the 
spirit  of  the  country?  Do  1  love  farm  life  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  suffer  deprivations  on  account  of  it?”  No  one 
who  cannot  take  his  greatest  happiness  in  farm 
work  should  take  up  farming.  There  is  not  enough 
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money  in  it  as  a  business  venture  to  sat-  make 
isfy  the  unskilled  back-to-tbe-lauder.  No  time  tl 
one  who  is  not  willing  to  work  hard,  can  to  orcl 
expect  to  make  farming  pay.  The  eight-  plied  i 
hour  day  does  not  apply  to  the  farmer;  root  u 
labor  unions  and  walking  delegates  have  either 
no  place  there.  No  one  should  go  back  to  missioi 
the  land  on  borrowed  money;  it.  is  a  ter-  having 
rible  risk  aud  fatal  to  one’s  peace  of  needed 
mind.  It  is  best  to  try  farming  first  on  App' 
some  other  man’s  farm  as  a  hired  man,  class  o 
and  to  rent  a  farm  before  buying  one,  also  French 
to  live  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  before  stocks 
settling  there;  then  if  the  things  arc  not  exclusi 
satisfactory,  he  can  return  to  the  city,  p0ar?  n 
and  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned.  stocks 
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Farmers,  Ask  Os  About  .seal's  Early  Eureka 
the  early  white  ensilage  corn  that  giver  enor¬ 
mous  yield ;  users  say  it  weighs  400  to 600  lbs. 


can  be  depended  upon  to  grow,  and  bear  fruit 
true  to  name. 
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Wintering  Bees  in  Cellar 

Can  you  give  be  any  information  us 
to  wintering  bees  in  the  cellar?  I  only 
have  a  few  colonies  and  find  some  of  them 
are  not  very  strong,  and  will  have  to  put 
them  somewhere  so  I  can  feed  them.  My 
cellar  is  very  warm  as  I  have  a  furnace 
in  it.  Would  it  do  to  keep  them  shut 
in  the  hives  and  about  how  much  sugar 
syrup  should  they  have  at  a  time?  I  do 
not  think  some  of  them  have  over  two  or 
three  pounds  of  honey  now.  What  in¬ 
formation  can  you  give  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  j.  B.  H. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

Bees  can  be  wintered  in  a  cellar,  but 
the  conditions  must  be  right.  First  the 
temperature  should  not  go  much  above 
55  nor  below  40  deg.  Where  it  goes 
down  to  freezing  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
bees,  as  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  con¬ 
tract  dysentery  before  Spring,  and  either 
die  outright  or  be  very  weak.  There 
should  be  provision  for  letting  in  fresh 
air  and  the  cellar  should  also  be  dark. 
Fifty  colonies  may  be  put  in  a  cellar 
10x10,  but  a  smaller  number  would  be 
better.  A  large  number,  more  than  50, 
should  not  be  put  in  unless  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation,  and  this  can  he  se¬ 
cured  by  opening  into  the  furnace  room. 
Where  there  are  only  five  to  10  colonies 
no  special  ventilation  will  be  required. 
Whenever  the  temperature  in  the  collar 
drops  below  40  it  should  be  raised.  In 
the  modern  bouse  cellar  the  door  opening 
into  the  furnaee-room  during  very  cold 
weather  will  answer. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  bees  be 
"confined  to  their  hives,  in  their  worry  to 
get  out  they  will  stir  up  the  whole  col¬ 
ony,  and  that  will  bring  on  dysentery, 
and  death  shortly.  If  your  cellar  is  very 
warm,  and  you  have  only  one  room,  and 
that  the  furnace-room,  you  may  have 
some  trouble  in  wintering  your  bees 
there.  But  bees  may  be  wintered  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  furnace,  provided 
the  furnace  does  not  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  above  60  degrees,  aud  50  to  55  is 
much  better. 

Weak  colonies  can  very  often  be  win¬ 
tered  very  satisfactorily  in  a  cellar  pro¬ 
vided  conditions  are  right.  They  cannot 
be  wintered  outdoors.  AY  hen  weak  they 
should  be  united ;  but  this  work  should 
be  done  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Bees  may  be  fed  a  thick  syrup  made 
of  two  parts  of  sugar  and  one  of  water 
by  measure,  in  the  cellar.  But  it  is  far 
better  to  give  them  rock  or  hard  candy 
without  any  coloring  matter  or  any 
special  flavors.  This  can  be  laid  on  top 
of  the  cluster,  and  a  quilt  or  a  carpet 
should  be  placed  over  the  whole.  In  the 
cellar,  bees  require  anywhere  from  seven 
to  15  pounds.  If  the  cellar  is  too  warm 
the  bees  will  continue  twice  as  much  as 
when  the  cellar  is  45  Fahrenheit. 

E.  R.  BOOT. 
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We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  ogeat’s  price— and  pay  the 
freight.  AH  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy,  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Telia  juat  wbat  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant- 
log  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
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you’re  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 
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Fertilizer  for  Corn 

What  is  the  best  method  of  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  field  corn?  The  soil 
is  .somewhat  deficient  in  lninms,  and  of 
a  sandy  nature.  It  has  been  sown  to 
rye  this  Fall  to  turn  under  for  corn  in 
Spring.  Should  the  fertilizer  be  put  in 
the  hill  before  the  seed  is  planted,  or 
after,  or  should  it  be  sown  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in  before  seeding  to  get  best 
results?  How  much  fertilizer  per  acre 
should  he  used  on  thiB  field,  allowing 
that  the  soil  contains  no  plant  food  at 
all,  and  what  mixture  would  be  best  to 
use?  w.  A.  c. 

Rock  Hill.  N.  Y. 

For  sandy  land  corn  could  probably 
use  commercial  fertilizer  to  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  if  it  were  spread  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in  before  planting.  The  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  such  soil  gives  the 
corn  roots  greater  expansive  power,  so 
that  many  of  the  roots  would  miss  the 
fertilizer  if  it  were  put  in  the  hill ;  in 
fact,  the  concentration  of  fertilizer  there 
might  temporarily  check  the  growth  of 
the  young  corn. 

Fertilizer  might  he  applied  with  two 
things  in  view,  profit  or  soil  building. 
If  immediate  profit  is  desired  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  might  be  used :  Apply  broad¬ 
cast  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre,  and  harrow  in  well  before  planting. 
Acid  phosphate  lies  where  it  falls;  it 
does  not  leach  away  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
hence  the  necessity  of  getting  it  in  the 
ground  and  not  on  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  comes  up  sprinkle  a  little  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  by  hand  around  each  hill, 
making  an  application  of  about  50  pounds 
per  acre.  This  may  seem  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  undoubtedly  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  use  nitrate  on  sandy  soil.  An¬ 
other  similar  application  should  be  given 
when  the  corn  is  knee-high.  The  nitrate 
will  not  only  stimulate  the  top  growth, 
but  also  the  root  growth,  giving  the  roots 
greater  foraging  power,  so  that  potash 
fertilization,  for  one  year  at  least  might 
not  be  necessary.  Also  this  root  growth 
provides  against  drought. 

For  soil  building,  that  is,  leaving  the 
soil  in  as  good  or  better  condition  than 
it  was  at  the  start,  broadcast  10  tons 
of  manure  per  acre  this  Winter.  Use 
ground  bone  instead  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  apply  some  tobacco  dust  or  other 
potash  carrier  if  the  mineral  potash  is 
not  obtainable.  Apply  nitrate  of  soda 
as  before,  but  use  a  little  more.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  make  the 
corn  pay  for  itself  or  do  a  little  better. 
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ITHEVANDUSF-N NURSERIES, W.L. McKAY,  Prop.,BoxR,  Geneva. N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  strawberry  plants  yon 
should  receive  nur  1916  catalogue  before  buying. 
\Ye  have  all  the  best  standard  and  new  varieties, 
including  the  over-bearing  kinds.  Guaranteed 
truc-to-lubul.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  KILO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


This  book  fully  explains  our  ZOlh 
century  methods  In  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


UlUiUiUiiUJ  ANO  OTHKft  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  any  other  catalog— lists  all 
the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits 
st  lowest,  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  nru  shipped  on  »  guarantee 
—  -  .  -j  to  pipage  you  or  money  refunded. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  .Vend  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Salisbury.  Md.,  Dept.  25 


Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber¬ 
ries  berry  pfantH,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THE’WESTMINSTSR  NURSERY,  Box  129.  Warminster,  Md, 


CDIIITTDCCC  ,M  LARCE  on  SMALL  LOTS  AT  CROWCR’S  PRICES,  direct  O I 
r  n||l  |  I  nECu  from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  personal  attention  A I 
Vu?|  ,  PHIIIVA  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO  Z 
SHALL  FRUITS  FIVE  VARIETIES—  Just  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden.  K 
••"■■•■■■a  ■  II VI  I  V  Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint-  ■■ 
ment  at  fruiting  time.  Get  our  Illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wallsley  Avanue,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


The  Kind  that  “Make  Good,”  True  to  Name— Free  From  Disease 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  f'lmn,  Cherry,  and  quince  Trees,  also  small  Fruite  aud  Ornamentals,  shipped 
direct  lu  your  orchard  a,  Growers  Prices.  36  years  experience  in  pruwinc  I, cum,  r uAUlC"  uo  lo  ship 
you  cuurauEeed  slock  at  a  low  hkure.  li  means  eotnelhlngto  a  trull  pruwer  to  know  lhat  Kelly  Trees 
are  Grown.  Dug,  Packed  and  Shipped  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Kelly  Bros. 

Yell  tan  order  I. <ini  our  catalog  just  as  it  you  came  Cu  Dansvllle  lr,  person.  Wo  would  he  glad  to 
have  you  visit  us  and  look  over  our  stock — but  if  you  can’t  come  order  b  om  our  catalog  and  you  will 
have  just  as  rood  treatment,  for  every  order  receives  personal  attention. 

Write  for  free  n  holesute  catalog  today  and  read  our  binding  guarantee. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  92  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Vov’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 


SEND  POSTAL  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


Fine  for  reference  or  study— more  than  a  catalog.  Tolls  what  to  plant  in 
your  locality,  bow  to  plant,  trim  and  spiny.  Doscribom  ami  pictures  our 
imninn.se  stock  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  small  fruits,  etc.— all 
"Wood  Quality’’  stock.  AUo  onr  big  stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  for  beautifying  vourlhomo  grounds.  I IV.  sell  direct,  unit/— at  about  half 
aymts'  prices.  Don  t  tail  to  write  for  a  copy — return  mall  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


Grafting  Pears 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
grafting  Kieffer  pear  scions  on  pear  roots. 
I  have  plenty  of  scions  but  must  buy  seed¬ 
lings  to  graft  on.  Whet  kind  would  you 
advise  me  to  buy,  straight  or  branched; 
imported,  UuTopean,  Japan  or  domestic 
( providing  the  latter  cau  be  obtained)? 
Will  whip-grafting  pears  succeed  as  well 
as  whip-grafting  the  apple  ( I  have  done 
the  latter)  or  should  it  be  done  differently 
and  how?  Would  you  advise  early  or 
late  Winter  grafting?  j.  A.  B. 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Pears  do  not  succeed  well  when  root- 
grafted,  particularly  the  European  sorts, 
which  are  mostly  propagated  by  budding. 
The  Chinese  hybrids.  Kiefl’er,  Garber,  Ee 
Conte  and  Smith,  usually  succeed  better 
when  root-grafted  than  those  of  Euro¬ 
pean  blood,  but  with  all  this  class  the 
graft  should  be  at  least  10  inches  long, 
and  the  pieces  of  root  three  to  four  inches 
long.  When  planted  they  should  be  set 
deep  enough  so  that  the  top  bud  is  just 
above  the  ground.  The  scions  will  then 


“  II* "Hi — id  at  okte-haijF. 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 

l.ct  ii a  aend  you  our  ontulog  of  seeds— It’s  dJffer- 
you  facts,  and  why  we  tan  save  yon  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
L.  Just  drop  n  postal  today  anil  see  I  he  difference  In  buying  your  seeds  in 
.  FORI  LEST  SEED  CO.,  Box  ««,  Cortland,  N,  \. 


Building  Cesspool 

A  Maine  correspondent  recently  asked 
for  information  regarding  a  cesspool.  We 
built  one  some  20  years  ago.  It  is  about 
five  feet  square  and  four  deep,  and  is 
stoned  up  on  four  sides  like  an  ordinary 
stone  wall.  The  inlet  which  takes  care  of 
two  closets,  set  tubs,  bowls  and  bath  tub 
and  sink  is  four  inch  pipe  about  two  feet 
from  the  bottom  and  the  outlet  is  the 
same  sized  pipe  and  runs  about  100  feet 
before  it  reaches  the  surface.  The  waste 
then  distributes  itself  over  a  mowing 
field,  and  the  way  Ihe  "tjss  grows  within 
certain  limits  makes  one  wish  the  area 
was  greater.  It  never  has  given  us  any 
trouble.  Tbe  cover  is  six  inch  flagging 
covered  with  soil  and  sand,  aud  tbe  out¬ 
let  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  inlet. 

F.  C.  C. 


PEDIGREE  POTATOES 


IV  )  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley 

‘  Harris  Seed  Potatoes  are  bred  by  the  “bill- 

mTv  unit  ”  system  of  selection  and  give  much 
I  \  heavier  yields  than  common  seed. 

Harris  is  the  Only  Seedsman  in  the  country  who  tells 
^  what  per  cent  of  (he  seeds  he  sells  will  gtow.  Every  lot 

Br.  o(  seeds  is  tetlcd  and  the  percent  that  germinate  is  marked 

F  Oh  the  label.  The  seeds  are  sent  direct  from  the  farm  to 

you  at  wholesale  prices.  Among  them  are  garden 
seeds  o|  the  highest  quality.  A  new  big  dent  corn  tor 
‘  /  the  North.  The  largest  oats  ever  grown  in  New  York 

Stare,  aud  lots  ol  ©(her  good  tilings. 

gty  VVTUe  for  free  catalogue  and  if  you  raise  vegc- 
f  rabies  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners 

price  list  also.  IlUiliJ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY  Box  33,  Coldwater,  N. 


7TLIED  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


I  sec  that  K..  on  page  1435,  advises 
against  transplanting  evergreens  in  the 
Fall.  I  was  advised  against  it  last  year, 
hut  as  I  never  have  time  for  that  kind  of 
work  in  the  Spring  I  decided  to  try  it. 
About  the  first  of  December,  after  the 
ground  had  begun  to  freeze  and  the  first 
snow  had  come,  we  moved  nine  native 
White  pines  from  our  woods  to  the  home 
grounds.  These  trees  were  about  eight 
feet  high.  We  intended  to  dig  them  with 
a  ball  of  earth,  hut  they  seemed  to  be 
shallow  rooted,  and  the  earth  was  too  dry 
to  hang  oil  at  all.  Wo  got  very  few  small 
roots,  hut  did  get,  where  possible,  four 
or  five  feet  of  the  large  roots,  which  were 
brittle  and  easily  broken.  Tn  fact  we  had 
such  trouble  getting  good  roots  that  I 
was  afraid  we  should  not  save  the  trees 
at  all.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  unusu¬ 
ally  severe  season,  all  came  through  in 
good  shape.  They  were  well  watered 
when  set,  but  I  think  the  most  important 
point  was  that  they  were  well  mulched 
with  strawy  horse  manure.  At  the  same 
time,  we  dug  30  small  hemlocks  four  feet, 
tall,  and  lost  every  one.  This  is  the  third 
attempt  we  have  made  with  hemlock  from 
the  woods,  and  none  has  succeeded.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  get  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  on  moving  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  I  am  convinced  that  some 
can  lie  handled  much  more  successfully 
than  others.  Not  far  from  your  inquirer 
is  a  large  nursery  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  moving  large  trees  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  statement  of  K.  that  no  one  should 
think  of  planting  our  wild  roses  except 
for  some  very  special  purpose,  should 
also,  I  think,  be  modified.  1 1  is  general 
argument  would  probably  he  that  Euro¬ 
pean  or  horticultural  varieties  should 
generally  he  planted,  a  position  that  we 
are  rapidly  progressing  away  from.  If 
there  is  only  room  on  the  home  grounds 
for  a  couple  of  dozen  shrubs,  perhaps 
single  specimens  of  particularly  beautiful 
ones  would  exclude  most  of  the  natives. 
But  where  any  mass  effect  can  be  had, 
the  native  shrubs  should  certainly  have 
the  preference.  Aside  from  the  laurel 
(which  we  ought  to  ho  able  to  transplant 
ourselves,  for  it  is  offered  by  the  carload 
from  Southern  woods,  and  than  which 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
magnificent,  in  bloom),  we  have  Azaleas, 
perhaps  next  to  the  laurel  in  beauty,  and 
then  an  enormous  choice  between  thorns, 
Viburnums,  cornels,  elderberry,  down  to 
the  bright-berried  shrubs  for  Winter  dec¬ 
oration,  than  which  perhaps  none  is  more 
brilliant  than  our  common  Winter-berry 
or  black  alder.  I  have  myself  planted 
Rosa  lucida  and  R.  blanda  in  shrubberies 
where  no  cultivated  rose  would  have 
taken  their  place,  and  where  tlieir  haws 
are  very  decorative  in  Autumn.  I  think 
many  of  your  readers  would  find  it  very 
interesting  to  start  collections  of  native 
plants,  and  no  doubt  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  those  from  which  choice  could 
be  made  would  be  a  revelation  to  most  of 
them.  I  am  now  planning  the  planting 
of  my  own  home  grounds,  which  will  need 
some  500  or  000  shrubs.  Eighty  per 
cent,  or  more  will  be  native  to  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States.  The  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  is  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  calling  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  value  of  our  native  plants, 
and  anyone  interested  in  the  subject 
should  get  their  bulletins. 

Connecticut.  eixicott  p.  curtis. 


An  Apple  Eater  Talks 

Our  folks  are  interested  in  the  Hope 
Farm  man's  baked  apples.  Our  list  is 
somewhat  different.  Fall  Pippin  does 
poorly  here  cm  this  light  soil.  We  com¬ 
mence  with  Qjblden  Sweet  in  August. 
We  find  Ilubbardston  second  to  none. 
Pared,  with  a  sugar  core  and  baked  just 
enough  they  will  melt  in  your  month, 
good  enough  for  King  Albert  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  “Every  inch  a  king."  Smokehouse 
is  almost  as  good.  Nothing  in  the  apple 
line  has  proved  a  better  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  or  more  satisfactory  for  cooking  or 
dessert.  T  wonder  that  this  variety  gets 
so  little  “honorable  mention."  I  do  not 
know  of  another  tree  of  its  kind  in  this 
vicinity.  Everyone  likes  it  as  a  table 
fruit,  regardless  of  nationality.  A  Ger¬ 
man  praised  it  highly;  a  Scotchman 
said  “It's  the  heat  apple  1  ever  ate";  an 
Englishman  bought  one-lialf  barrel  and 
after  his  folks  had  sampled  the  fruit, 
came  back  and  wanted  the  barrel  filled 
up.  The  writer's  father  was  born  up 
here  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  his  mother 
down  on  Cape  Cod.  and  lie  a  Bostonian 
by  birth,  "a  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 
So  I  guess  that  Em  a  Yankee,  but  my 
opinion  of  this  apple  as  first  class  goods 
coincides  with  that  of  my  friends  from 
over  the  sea.  Talk  about  “pink  pills  for 
pale  people" ;  there  is  more  health-giv¬ 
ing  virtue  in  the  big  red  and  yellow 
pills  grown  on  an  apple  tree  than  all  the 
drugstore  remedies.  I  don’t  mean  nib¬ 
bling  daintily  at  an  apple  once  a  day. 
but  having  them  at  meals,  sauce,  pies, 
baked,  and  eating  from  three  to  six  raw 
daily.  Plenty  of  tipples  are  better  than 
a  remedy,  they  are  an  insurance  policy 
against  digestive  troubles.  c.  A.  n 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 


The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con¬ 
stantly  rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 


Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele¬ 
phone  service  which  in  its  per¬ 
fection  is  the  model  for  all  tfie 
world. 


Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.  It  must  figure 


Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  of 
Soil. 8.  by  A.  G.  McCall.  This  little  book 
gives  soil  experiments  which  may  be  dpiu- 
ouHtrnled  without  any  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  intended  as  an  elementary 
manual  for  students  of  agriculture,  the 
exercises  furnishing  one  lesson  a  week 
I hroiighont  the  year.  Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc..  New  York  ;  85  pages, 
oil  figures;  pride,  00  cents. 

Mushroom  (iuowixu,  by  B.  M.  Dug- 
gar.  This  is  a  very  complete  guide  to 
mushroom  culture,  which  will  answer 
most  of  the  questions  arising  4n  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  directions 
given  are  the  result  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  covers  experimental  and 
commercial  work  of  considerable  scope. 
A  number  of  chapters  are  devoted  to 
other  edible  fungi.  The  book  is  freely  il¬ 
lustrated.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York;  200  pages,  price  $1.50. 

Sweet  Corn,  by  Albert  E.  Wilkinson. 
This  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  culture 
of  sweet  coin,  covering  the  subject  very 
fully  as  to  varieties,  soil  preparation  and 
after  care.  Drying  and  canning  are  also 
discussed.  A  very  useful  hook  for  farm¬ 
ers,  truckers  and  home  gardeners.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York : 
fully  illustrated,  203  pages,  cloth;  price 
75  cents. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


Universal  Service 


HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN 


’  *»ll  I  LU  In  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
““  lino  of  goods  direct  to  farmers, 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  .Many  ,,f  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  are  untieing 


handling  on>  blc  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  \"U  tlir  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  b"SS  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars,  giving- »ge  nnd  occupation, 
THE  IHOfOlHl  CO, 

Dept.  30  _ North  Java,  X.  Y<  Aj  u 


open  tv.  I’o  not  . — - 

y.-t  I  r'oIcl  into 

biiylna  Cat  OI’V  Wien)  high  «i>oed- 
,ul,  until  wtn irht,  ahnrt  lived  un¬ 
it  thernnoivoa  la  I m-t-i-n  jri 


a  rinionsoason.  Get  my  bix  iUO-iutBo.  4-eolnr  catalo* 
fr**o.  A  postal  orets  it, Engines  shipped  from  Spokune,  Omaha 
Mirmoapolis.  Chic  into.  Waterloo  a’'d  Kansas  City. 

WM,  GALLOWAY  CO..  Bo»  275,Watorloo.  Iowa 


with  a  Kife  Ham.  plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operated  the  Rife  Hum  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11. 000  in 
- O— —  ^  dailyn.se.  Send  for 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

As  low  as  HERT2LER  &  ZOOK 

f&W/  Clnly  Hu  saw  made  to 
'ImWBISerjjQnyf  which  ripping  table  can 
I!ESls\  ’w'/jf^rr^KW/r  be  added.  Guaranteed 
CTS KwSSg^Xmjr  I  year.  Money  refunded 
it  not  rntisf actory. 

Hertzier  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


-  "  free  Catalog  today . 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


WELL  DRp%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  und  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Brook  Sand  Around  Trees 

I  have  a  large  shallow  creek  running 
through  m.v  farm  which  is  filled  with 
limestone  rocks,  gravel  and  sand.  Would 
it  be  of  any  advantage  to  mulch  my 
young  fruit  trees  with  this  sand  or  small 
gravel?  If  so,  how  deep  should  it  bo 
applied?  The  ground  bakes  easily  and 
I  thought  this  would  retain  moisture  and 
furnish  some  lime.  f.  c.  M, 

Ohio, 

We  doubt  if  this  deposit  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  creek  would  add  anything  in 
particular  of  plant  food.  The  lime,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  useful,  but  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantages  would  come  from  mixing  this 
finer  soil  with  the  heavier  clay.  We  have 
known  of  cases  where  sand  or  even  fine 
coal  ashes  put  iuto  heavy  land  in  this 


THIS  STENCIL^ 


On  a  Bundle  of  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  Signifies: 

PITTSBURGH 


l  X  T,  FROM  FACTORY 
fTlxTj,  FREIGHT  prepaid 

J  Every  inch  Basic 

t’U'  W,  -  W*  Open  Hearth  wire, 
j’v  wl  _’_1g5 1  looblc  Galvanized. 

•  -  13c  PER  ROD  UP. 

M..ii.*y  Ravine  Fauco  Rook  nml 
Mmplofrtui.  Juwtwrita  postal  now  to 

THE  BROWN  ftHCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  59  Cleveland,  O. 


A  strong,  pliable  sheet  with  a  perfect,  uniform  coating. 
A  sheet  that  has  a  proper  amalgamation  between  coating 
and  base  sheet  of  KKYSTONit  Copper  Steel—  thereby  in¬ 
suring  long  life,  efficient  service  and  protection. 

Demand  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Stool  Galvanized  Sheets  for  yon  r 
OulVCrtB,  Silo*.  Tank*,  Hoofing,  and  nhjnct  metal  work— rust -repel lent  and 
durable.  Look  for  the  Kovstono.  Send  for ''Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  1,  1916. 


SUCCESSFUL  AT 

Hutchinson,  Champaign,  Fremont 
and  Bloomington  Demonstrations 


$20  now  from  field.  Hay,  prime,  $22  to 
$24  delivered.  p.  c.  m. 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  .7. 

I>ee,  13.  Cows,  fresh,  $00  to  $80;  far¬ 
row  and  strippers,  $20  to  $.‘75;  dressed 
beef,  10  to  11c. ;  veals,  live,  Dc. ;  butter, 
35c.;  potatoes,  60e. ;  apples,  75o. 

Coventry,  N.  Y,  A.  A.  d. 


When  you  wrtte  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  aud  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ;  : 


Cattle  $75  to  $100  a  head;  bay  $18  to 
$20;  straw  $12;  oats  65  bu. ;  potatoes 
90c  to  $1  ;  apples  50c  to  $1.25.  Eggs  50 
to  55;  fowls,  live.  14  to  15  lb.;  dressed 
19  to  22;  turkeys,  live.  28  to  25c  lb., 
dressed  28  to  35 ;  butter  32  to  34 ;  onions 
90c  to  $1;  carrots  50;  turnips  45;  pars¬ 
nips  00;  squash  l*4c  lb.;  hogs,  live  6%c; 
dressed  10  to  11.  M.  n. 

Cicero,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  70  to  80c.  per  bu. ;  oats, 

85c.  per  100  pounds ;  potatoes,  40c.  per 
100  pounds;  bay.  baled,  $12  per  ton; 
squash.  lM>c.  per  pound.  Apples,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Wealthy,  from  75c.  to  $1.50  per 
box;  sweet  cherries,  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  10-pound  box ;  sour  cherries  the  same 
for  24-quart  crate;  strawberries,  $1.25 
to  $2.2.i  per  crate,  25  pints.  Butter  was 
25c.  pound  all  through  the  Summer,  now 
about  80c. ;  eggs.  25c..  now  85c.  Dairy 
cows.  $50  to  $80;  beeves,  dressed.  10c. 
per  pound;  bogs  the  same.  Crops  were 
very  good  in  all  lines  throughout  this 
valley  last  Summer  ;  wheat  went,  from  20 
to  50c.  bushel,  and  barley,  oats  and 
other  crops  in  proportion.  Thrashing  is 
well  over.  The  ground  is  frozen  now, 
and  it  looks  like  Winter.  m.  o.  e. 

Bigfork,  Mout. 

Potatoes,  wholesale,  80c;  retail  $1; 
wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.05;  oats,  50e;  buck¬ 
wheat  per  100  lbs.,  $1.40;  chickens,  per 
lb.,  16  to  ISc.  Cows,  fresh.  $50  to  $125; 
turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  20  to  25c;  apples, 
per  bu..  75c  to  $1.  E.  K.  E. 

Boswell,  Pa. 

Dec.  3.  Cattle,  hero,  grade  .lerseys 
and  Guernseys,  cost  an  average  of  $70 
and  sold  to  a  dealer  for  an  average  of  ‘ ’  ,5 
$40;  were  in  poor  condition  when  sold. 

We  rJo  not  sell  milk ;  nearby  dairies  re¬ 
ceive  4  to  4 1/2  cts.  per  qt.,  from  dealers 
who  retail  the  same  for  8  or  9  cts.  per 
qt.  Our  apples,  50  bids,,  several  varie¬ 
ties,  netted  $93.50  at  Food  Department 
auction.  Nine  sold  at  $3.60  each,  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  very  satisfactory.  Pears 
averaged  $3  per  bbl,,  through  regular  damaged 
commission  dealers.  Strawberries  sold 
locally  (all  berries  locally)  from  15  down 
to  6  cts.  per  qt. ;  raspberries  from  6  to 
3c  per  qt. ;  blackcaps  6c  per  qt. ;  currants 
10c  per  qt.  to  three  qts.  for  25c.  Cockerels 
sold,  live  at  New  York  from  18c  per  lb. 

Aug.  to  15c  per  Jb.  Sept.;  same  prices 
locally,  but  sabs  limited.  Eggs  sold  to 
local  grocers  at  45  to  50c  per  dozen,  case 
lot.  Sales  very  limited.  8old  at  Food 
Department,  auction  52  to  58c  per  doz., 
netting  48  to  54c:  were  white  shell,  24  oz. 
to  dozen  from  three  to  seven  days  old. 

Brown  shell  selling  for  40c  locally. 

Chelsea,  N.  Y.  T.  A.  E. 

Dec.  11.  At  a  cow  sale  near  here  15  lb. 
head  averaged  over  *100  per  head.  The 
highest  was  $160.  These  were  large 
llolsteins  bred  to  a  registered  sire.  Chick¬ 
ens  retail  for  14-10  per  lb.  Pigs,  live 
weight.  8c.  per  lb. ;  dressed,  10c.  per  lb. 

Sausage.  18c.  per  lb.;  scrapple,  5c.;  fresh 
hams,  18c.;  beef  cattle,  alive,  12c.  per 
lb.,  dressed  weight.  Good  calves,  9c.  a 
lb.;  eggs,  45c.;  good  fresh  butter  scarce. 

30-34c, ;  milk,  wholesale,  4c.  per  qt.  Ap¬ 
ples  retail  at  25-30c.  peck ;  wheat.  $1.05 
bu. ;  oats,  45c. ;  potatoes,  75c.  per  bu. 

Most  farmers  are  still  attending  the  curb¬ 
stone  market,  a*  Shamqkin,  a  good-sized 
coal  and  silk  town.  R.  M.  D. 

Elysburg,  Pa. 

Dec.  12.  Hay,  $15  a  ton ;  oats.  70c. 
bu.;  corn.  SOe. ;  buckwheat-.  $1.  Cattle, 
milch  cows,  $60.  Milk,  $1.90  per  100 
lbs.;  butter.  35c:  apples,  $1  per  bu. ; 
pears,  $1  ;  plums,  $1.50;  potatoes,  $1. 

Deposit,  N.  Y.  E.  E.  B. 

Oats,  43  to  45  ;  hay.  $20  to  $22.  Eggs, 

45c.  strictly  fresh;  fowls,  dressed.  16c.; 
chickens,  undressed,  14c. ;  carrots.  60c. 
bu. ;  onions,  90c.  Apples,  $1  bushel  to 
the  consumer,  or  $2  barrel  when  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  supplied.  Turkeys,  dressed,  30-32c. 

Cabbage,  5c.  J.  L.  E. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10.  Below  are  prices  received  in 
Utica  for  produce  delivered  to  grocery 
trade.  Potatoes,  80  to  90c.  per  bu. :  cab¬ 
bage.  $3  to  $4  per  hundred:  apples,  50c. 
to  $1  per  bu. ;  onions,  85c.  to  $1  per  bu. : 
parsnips,  75c.  per  bu, ;  carrots,  50c.  per 
bu. ;  Hubbard  squash.  2c.  to  3c.  per  lb. 

Eggs.  50c.  to  60c.  per  doz.  Hay.  $16  to 
$20  per  ton.  Cheese.  16% c.  to  1714c.  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Milk,  $2  per  hundred.  But¬ 
ter.  30c.  to  35c.  per  lb.  Grade  cows, 
fresh,  $75  to  $125.  B.  w.  B. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y. 

This  season  was  not  a  very  successful 
one  for  farmers  in  this  section.  Earlier 
in  the  year  it  was  cold,  with  a  long  wet 
period,  which  made  it  bad  for  the  erops 
to  mature  as  they  should.  The  acreage 
of  potatoes  planted  this  year  was  about 
15  per  cent.  less,  the  yield  very  light, 
averaging  40  to  50  barrels  to  the  acre, 
quality  fairly  good,  some  rot  in  sections, 
owing  to  the  rainy  season.  Prices  are 
from  $1.90  to  $2  at  sidings,  per  barrel, 
with  indications  of  higher  prices  later. 

The  hay  crop  not  up  to  the  average,  of 
former  years,  but  pastures  have  been  at 
their  best  this  season.  A  very  light  crop 
of  grain,  no  Alfalfa  raised  in  this  section. 

The  yield  of  yellow  and  factory  corn  was 
about  the  average,  not  many  silos  in  this 
section.  Apple  crop  very  light,  away  be¬ 
low  the  average.  This  has  been  a  very 
successful  year  for  the  poultry  raisers: 
eggs  have  fetched  fairly  good  prices  all 
the  year.  Poultry  has  been  iu  good  de¬ 


mand,  both  live  and  dressed.  Not  many 
turkeys,  geese  or  ducks  raised  here  nor 
many  sheep.  Although  a  good  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  the  farmers  are  not  increasing  their 
herds  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  hay  ; 
some  good  purebreds  can  he  seen  here, 
llolsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  pre¬ 
dominate.  Horse  raising  not  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  a  few  of  both  heavy  and  light 
raised  each  year.  The  acreage  plowed 
this  Fall  is  above  the  average.  w.  h.  b. 

Sagadahoc  Co.,  Me. 

Dec.  11.  We  have  snow  for  good 
sleighing  in  Clinton  County.  Most 
creameries  have  closed  for  the  Winter 
months.  A  number  of  farmers'  institutes 
are  being  livid  through  the  county  this 
week  conducted  by  A.  J.  Nieol,  of’ Dela¬ 
ware  County  and  assisted  by  Prof. 
Barnes  of  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  are  meeting  with 
good  success.  Butter,  29  to  30c.;  eggs. 
33c.  per  doz.  ;  potatoes,  75c.  per  bush. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  It.  t.  j. 

Potatoes  lure  are  selling  for  $2.25  per 
bbl.:  apples  $2.50  at  the  farm;  Ibis  being 
a  poor  year  are  worth  more  than  com¬ 
mon.  usually  sell  for  $1.  v'eal  around 
Sc;  butter  30;  eggs  45.  Milk  is  very 
low,  average  price  close  to  throe  cents 
qt.  Middlings  $1.30  to  $1.60  per  hun¬ 
dred;  cottonseed  meal  $2.  Many  farms 
here  being  sold  to  city  people. 

Center  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  46c;  butter  36;  milli 
creamery  4c  qt.  Spring  chicken 
18c  lb,;  fowls,  dressed,  16c; 
bu: ;  apples  $2  bbl.;  corn 
wheat  $1.10;  oats  40c;  rye  90c 


Prices  in  England 

The  following  are  prices  at  Covent 
Garden  Market,  London,  England,  Nov. 
24.  a  shilling  being  reckoned  at  24  cents. 

Apples. — Albemarle,  bbl..  $5.28  to 
$10.08;  Californian,  box,  $1.92  to  $2.28; 
English  cooking,  bus.,  60c  to  $1.80;  Des¬ 
sert,  %  bu.,  72c  to  $1.44;  Nova  Scotian, 
bbl.,  $3.60  to  $5.52 ;  Wenatchee,  case 
$1.92  to  $2.88;  cranberries,  per  case, 
$3.84  to  $4.80;  grapefruit,  per,  ease 
$4.80  to  $6.76;  oranges,  per  case,  $3.12 
to  $6.24  ;  pears,  stewing,  per  bu.,  $1.20 
to  $1.44. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  per  bu.,  72e  ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprout®,  per  *4  bu.,  48  to  72e ;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  per  doz.,  36  to  60c;  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  per  doz..  $1.44  to  $2,88;  celenac, 
per  do?,.,  48  to  84c;  chicory,  per  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  cucumbers,  per  doz.,  96c  to 
$1.92;  lettuce,  per  doz.,  36  to  $2.16; 
mushrooms,  per  lb..  24  to  48c;  onions, 
English,  bu.,  $1.20:  onions,  Valencia, 
ease,  $2.80  to  $3.24  :  parsnips,  per  bu., 
60c;  potatoes,  new,  Channel  Islands,  per 
lb.,  12e;  radishes,  per  doz.  hunches,  24c; 
spinach,  per  bu..  S4c ;  tomatoes.  English, 
per  doz..  72c  to  $1.32;  Tenorilfe,  per 
bundle.  $3.30  to  $4.80;  turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches,  48  to  72c;  turnips  tops,  ner  bu., 
60c;  French  beans,  per  lb.,  IS  to  20c. 
The  dessert  apples  referred  to  are  chiefly 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Imported  apples 
are  said  to  he  arriving  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  Albemarle  are  presumably 
from  Virginia,  as  these  always  top  the 
market  in  London.  The .  English  toma¬ 
toes  quoted  are  greenhouse  stock,  a  large 
supply  is  now  being  received  from  Ten- 
eriffe.  The  French  beans  (string  beans) 
are  from  the  Channel  Islands,  like  the 
new  potatoes.  Belgian  chicory  salad  is 
pow  being  received,  aud  among  the  flow¬ 
ers  quoted  are  violets  and  mimosa  (Aca¬ 
cia)  from  the  South  of  France. 


Light  Tractor 


k  at  local 
s.  dressed, 
potatoes  80c 
ears.  70e; 
;  hay  $22 
A.  S.  P. 

Ividere,  N.  J. 

Cattle,  lb.,  5  to  7 ;  bogs  544  to  6;  lambs 
(  to  744  :  cows  $60  to  $85.  Wheat  $1.05; 
oats  35  to  40,  as  to  color;  corn  60;  po¬ 
tatoes  00  to  65.  Butterfat  27 ;  eggs  32. 
Hay,  mixed,  good.  $12  per  ton  iu  the 
barn.  As  we  had  considerable  rainy 
weather  through  the  season  some  hay  was 
some  put  in  too  green  and 
spoiled  in  the  barn.  Clover  seed  light 
crop  from  one-half  to  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  price  $10  to  $12  per  bale.  Farm¬ 
ers  husking  by  hand,  also  with  busker 
and  shredders,  quite  a  little  of  the  corn 
is  loose,  not.  matted  on  the  cob.  this  es- 
peeialjy  so  when  sandy  or  low  ground. 

Albion,  Iud.  w.  d. 

New  milch  cows  from  $65  to  $75 ; 
cows  coming  fresh  in  Spring  $50  to  $60. 
Potatoes  $1  per  bu. ;  apples  $1  per  bu, 
Buckwheat  in  grain  $1.50  per  100  lbs.; 
buckwheat  flour  $4  per  100.  Eggs  45c 
per  doz.;  dairy  butter  35c.  Pork,  dressed, 
12c  per  lb.;  pork,  live  weight.  7!4<-  per 

G.  L.  J. 

Hallstead,  Pa. 

Potatoes  Soc  per  bu. ;  turnips,  carrots 
and  beets,  50c  per  bu.  Pork  (whole  pig) 
944  to  lie  lb.  Good  dairy  cows  from 
$75  to  $125.  We  sold  our  peaches,  lo¬ 
cally.  crates,  from  $2.50  down  to  $1,50. 
No.  1  basket,  16  qts.,  from  $1.50  down  to 
$1,  the  higher  price  is  the  beginning  of 
season,  latter  part  of  August.  Our  peach¬ 
es  receive  expert  care,  four  sprayings; 
we  had  them  weighing  9Rj  oz.  this  past 
season;  although  peaches  sold  here  in 
Bayshore  for  as  low  as  35c  per  basket,  we 
got  at  the  same  time  $1  per  basket. 
Seed  rye  $1  per  bu.  A.  A.  z. 

Com  mack,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  6.  Beef  is  selling  for  $8  to  $9  per 
cwt. ;  pork  $11;  apples  $3  to  $4  per  bbl. 
Chickens,  live  weight.  17c  per  lb.  Beets 
and  carrots  50c  bu.;  cabbage  7  to  9c  per 
head.  H.  n. 

Bolton  Landing.  N.  Y. 

Beef  on  the  hoof,  cows  and  bulls,  about 
5c.  lb.  At  an  auction  sale  here  last  week 
cows,  Holstein  grades,  sold  at  $75  to  $100 
each,  aud  that  is  about,  the  prices  here¬ 
abouts.  Fresh  butter  is  selling  to  local 
stores  at  30c.,  retail  33c.  There  is  110 
cheese  made  in  this  vicinity.  Veal  calves 
ton  the  hoof),  10c. ;  apples,  Spys,  $1  per 
bu. ;  potatoes.  $1  ;  eggs,  45c.  doz.  Eggs 
and  butter  are  on  the  boom,  going  higher 
daily.  Hay.  $15  to  $22  per  ton.  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  L.  L.  R. 

Conklin,  N.  Y. 

Milk  in  our  vicinity  mostly  goes  to 
the  creameries,  and  price  is  based  on 
New  York  market.  Last  month,  October, 
we  secured  an  average  of  32.11  cents  per 
pound  for  butter.  Other  prices  about  as 
follows:  Cows  $50  to  $60;  horses  $150 
to  $250.  Pork,  pigs  less  than  200  pounds 
dressed,  10  to  1014c;  Spring  chickens,  12 
to  15c;  fowls  11  tn  12c;  eggs  40c  doz.; 
apples  90c  to  $1  bu.  potatoes  90c  to  $1 
bn.;  cabbage  one  cent  per  lb. ;  buckwheat 
75c;  wheat  $1.  G.  C.  \v. 

Akeley,  Pa. 

Good  milking  cows  are  bringing  from 
$75  to  $100  a  head  fresh.  Milk,  which 
is  mostly  bought  by  the  Childs  Co.  here, 
brings  about  one  quarter  cent  more  than 
the  New  York  Exchange  price  per  quart, 
but  they  buy  on  butterfat  test  and  the 
dairymen  are  allowed  according  to  points 
as  to  stable,  bacteria,  etc.  Farmers  get 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  barrel  for  Baldwin 
apples  and  they  sell  to  private  custom¬ 
ers  for  $3  to  $3.25  a  barrel.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  contract  for  butter  by  the 
year  at  35  cents  a  pound;  otherwise  it 
usually  brings  a  little  better  than  this, 
say  3S  or  40  cents.  Corn,  last  Spring 
sales,  brought  $25  a  ton,  in  crib  $1$  (o 


OTrn  GE1LING 

VILLI  ROOFING  - 
Q  I  LLL  WEATHER  boarding 

**  ■  bihli  BRICK  SIDING 

For  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  tire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
now.  Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  -  New  York  City 


Boston  Market  Review 

Apples  are  coming  in  quite  freely  and 
sales  are  a  little  slow  on  ordinary  stock  : 
$3  per  barrel  is  an  average  price  on  me¬ 
dium  stock,  but  extra  Baldwins  bring  $4; 
Greenings  bring  from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Fancy  or  good  McIntosh  are  wanted  at 
$2  to  $3  per  box.  Western  stock.  $2  to 
$3.50  per  box.  Good  cranberries  are 
wanted  as  much  stock  is  of  poor  quality 
tlw*  best  bring  $9  and  $10  per  barrel’, 
others  $0  and  $7 ;  box  crates,  $3.50  for 
best ;  others  $2.50. 

Potatoes  about  equal  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  at  present  prices  of  $2  per  bag. 
Sweet  potatoes  of  ordinary  or  poor  qual¬ 
ity  are  plenty,  only  bring  around  $2  per 
barrel  ;  Janoy  Jersey  up  to  $3;  baskets 
go  at  75c.  to  $1.  Unions  in  fair  supply 
but.  many  are  poor  in  quality  and  much 
shrinkage  in  growers'  bins  is  reported. 
About  $1.25  per  box  is  asked  for  nearby; 
hag  stock.  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs. 
Squash  in  fair  supply  and  demand.  Prices 
range*  from  $1.50  to  $2  on  Marrow  and 
Turbans  per  barrel  and  2c.  to  2VjO.  per 
lh.  on  Hubbard  and  Bay  State.  Cabbage 
slow  and  prices  too  low  for  season.  60c 
to  90c.  per  barrel  being  the  range  on  both 
Savoy  and  Drumhead.  Celery  iu  good 
supply  and  prices  fair,  $1.25  per  doz  for 
White  Plume;  $2  for  Boston  market. 
Cucumbers  higher  and  demand  good,  $7 
per  box  for  best,  others  $2.50  and  $5. 
Lettuce  hardly  fair  at  75c.  per  box.  Pars¬ 
ley,  $1.50  per  box.  Tomatoes  working 
up  slowly;  present  price  about  25c  per  lb. 
for  natives;  Floridas.  $4  per  crate.  Ruta 
baga  turnips,  $1.25  ppr  bag;  others.  75e. 
to  $1  per  box;  beets,  75c.;  carrots,  85c.; 
parsnips,  90c.;  radishes,  25c.  per  doz. 
bunches.  Southern  string  beans,  $3.50 
basket  for  both  green  and  wax. 

Butter  has  moved  up  a  little,  more  in 
sympathy  with  other  markets  than  for 
any  other  reason  as  supply  is  plenty; 
nearby  creamery.  33Vj<‘  by  tub;  boxes, 
34c.,  and  prints,  35c.  per  lb.  Western, 
28  to  33c. ,  according  to  quality.  Export 
demand  is  very  good  on  cheese,  but  home 
buyers  go  a  little  slow  at  present  prices 
at  17c.  to  19c.  per  lb.  Eggs  are  up  and 
down,  according  to  receipts,  but  not  coin¬ 
ing  iu  quite  as  freely  as  was  expected 
last  week  :  52c  pur  doz.  is  top  price  for 
nearby  fancy  fresh;  some  are  sold  at  48c. 
as  are  also  best  Western  fresh :  others, 
38c.  to  44c  Storage  stock,  20c.  to  29c. 
per  doz.  Storage  stock  of  both  butter 
ami  eggs  about  one-third  larger  than  a 
year  ago  at  this  time. 

Live  poultry  in  demand  at  15c.  per  lb.  ; 
dressed  fowl,  16c.  to  18c. ;  broilers,  20c. 
to  24c.;  roasters  of  good  weight.  19c  to 
22c.;  turkeys,  best.  28c.;  others.  20c. 
and  24c.;  geese,  20c.  and  22c.;  ducks, 
1  Be. 

Large  supply  of  mainly  ordinary  qual¬ 
ity  >  of  stock  at  Brighton  market.  Live 
weight  prices  ranged  from  Sc.  for  very 
best  down  to  55c.  per  lb.  for  beef  cattle; 
cannery  and  bologna  stock,  3c.  and  4c. 
per  lb.  Hogs.  Western,  7c. ;  nearby  and 
Northern,  714<'*  and  Sc.;  sheep.  4c.  to 
5 1/. c*. ;  lambs,  6e.  to  844c.;  veal  calves, 
7c.  to  9c.;  dressed  beef,  13c.  down  to 
OV'C. ;  hogs.  9c.:  sheep,  10c.  and  11c.; 
lambs,  14e.  arid  15c.  Fair  supply  of  milch 
cows,  many  of  medium  grade  which  sell 
at  $50  to  $75.  Best  new  milkers.  $100 
to  $125  each.  Horse  market  slow  and  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Prices  range  on  good  stock 
from  $200  to  $400  each  ;  seconds,  $50  to 
$150  each.  a.  e.  p. 


Men’s  Farm  Shoes 

From  Factory  to  Wearer 

Heavy  bat  soft  and  pliable,  u/tpeit.  never 
get  etifT;  waterproof  welt  neam, 

VHiU*n»wof  ieatn»*t  w»le.  dirt  excluder 
.  tongue,  Cl.  S.  army  Inst,  a  standard 
jjfe,  Selected  by  army  Mirgeon*.  Save 
mW  iwti  jmtfltH,  Huy  direct  from  ihe 
trtaaufacturci .  Sa  tiff  action  arid 
iTwWtk  Hi  Rn*»rfinU»*«4  or  money  rc- 
fumlod.  Pit  tic  S3. 26  poat- 
yigqjwfikO  bfvpMd.  Send  money 

FARM  shoe 

MFC.  CO. 
Dover,  N,  H. 


Price  $3.25  ’ 

Postage  Prepaid 


954  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


6AWS 
DOWN 
,  TREES 


KrXS  EAST  AAS: 
\  No  uvTgh? 
\  Backache  onlj  4 1 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Sat, -a  rneney  and 
bickuchf.  Mend  for  FUEK  catalog  No.  UfS  showing  low 
price  arid  UTEST  IMPIIOVK.K ENTS.  First  orOer  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ML 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FARM  Tool  Grinder 


Grinds  your  plow  shares, enltiva- 

Btor  points,  ares, 
aicltlos,  knives 
\  aud  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side 
of  wheel  can 

ne  too  small  for 

las*  a  lifetime, 
ial  attachment  for 
2  disc*  furnished 
Vrite  for  circular. 

g.Co.,  Box  420 ,  Springfleld,0, 


AGENTS^ 

^  YV  AN  l0EAL  fm  T00L 

and  autoiuntiCiUly  to  linings,  pipes,  rods,  and  nuts. 
Most  practiea!  and  ln-st  In  mi  tool  made.  No  monkeying 
— no  adjusting.  Agents  »end  tor  our  proBlnblc  offer. 
Send  stumps  ot  monev  order  for  samples.  Si  Iu.  50c.( 
12  In.,  75c*.:  Iti  In.,  Vt.OO,  said  postpaid. 

SUPERIOR  WRENCH  CO..  Box  «425,  Marshalltown,  i«. 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  fn- 
r  ventions.  Book  "How  toObtain 
I  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent 
Isent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  fri*e  report 
'as  topatentobility.  Manufacturers  constant- 


)y  writing  ua  f«r  pal  cuts  wchuva  obtained. 
i  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  wif,  expense. 

' CHANDLEE £.  CHANDLEE. Patent  Atty'a 
Est.  20  Years.  804  F  St..W«shlr<stor»,O.C. 


THE  RU.R..A.Iv  NEW-YORKER 


Reo  Quality  Is  Uniform— Every  Reo  Car  Is  a  Good  Car 


YOUR  REO  MOTOR— the  motor  that  will  go  into  your  Reo— into  every  Reo  car— is  dynamometer  tested. 
Perhaps  you  don’t  catch  the  full  significance  of  that  statement — sounds  like  “shop  talk”  to  you. 

ALL  RIGHT,  WE’LL  EXPLAIN:  And  in  the  explanation  perhaps  we  can  show  you  why  Reo  quality 
is  uniform — why  every  Reo  is  just  as  good — just  as  powerful,  just  as  sweet-running  and  just  as  low  in 
upkeep  cost  as  the  best  Reo  we  ever  made. 

MOST  MAKERS  CONSIDER  it  sufficient  to  subject  every  tenth  or  every  fifteenth  and  in  some  cases 
every  one-hundredth  motor  to  the  dynamometer  test.  (Of  course  we  are  speaking  now  of  those  lead¬ 
ing  makers  who  have  this  expensive  equipment.  Many  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  the  term.)  It  is 
considered  sufficient  gauge  of  the  accuracy  of  workmanship  and  the  power  of  motor  to  test  one  “about 
every  so  often.” 

IF  THAT  ONE  PROVES  UP  it  is  assumed  that  the  rest  of  that  day’s  run  will  average  about  the  same. 
If  it  falls  below  the  requirements  in  the  test  it  is  in  like  manner  assumed  that  the  rest  are  below 
standard — and  measures  are  taken  to  correct  it  in  the  next  batch. 

MEANTIME  YOU  MIGHT  be  one  of  those  to  get  one  of  those  that  didn’t  prove  up. 

NO;  WE  REO  FOLK  do  not  consider  that  kind  of  testing  sufficient.  It  isn’t  sufficient,  for  example,  that 
the  Reo  we  sell  you  “averages  up.”  The  Reo  standard  says  your  Reo  must  be  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  any  Reo  ever  turned  out  of  the  factory — a  little  better  if  possible,  since  today  s  cars  ought 
to  be  better  than  yesterday’s. 

AND  SO  YOU  CAN  KNOW— you  can  feel  absolutely  sure — that  the  individual  car  we  deliver  to  you, 
has,  itself  and  its  every  part,  passed  through  the  most  rigid  tests. 

IF  YOU  COULD  VISIT  the  big  30-acre  Reo  plant  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  see  the  four  rows  of  dyna¬ 
mometers  with  meters  and  other  electrical  equipment,  you  would  exclaim,  “What  an  expensive  testing 
equipment!” 

BUT  WHEN  YOU  DRIVE  YOUR  Reo  car  you  will  appreciate  the  economy  of  a  testing  system  that 
guarantees  every  buyer  the  utmost  satisfaction  for  his  money  and  makes  you  and  every  other  Reo 
owner  a  booster  for  Reo. 

IS  YOUR  ORDER  IN  the  hands  of  your  Reo  dealer?  If  it  isn’t,  you  may  be  disappointed.  Demand  is 
tremendous,  and  only  those  who  order  well  in  advance  can  hope  to  get  a  Reo. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Dec.  37  a  young  wom¬ 
an  was  electrocuted  in  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  as 
a  result  of  touching  an  amateur’s  wire¬ 
less  outfit,  receiving  n  charge  of  3,400 
volts.  It  is  believed  that  ice-covered 
wires  from  a  power  plant  were  blown 
against  the  aerials  of  the  wireless.  Po¬ 
lice  took  charge  of  the  wireless  to  see 
whether  government  regulations  were 
obeyed. 

Claims  growing  out  of  the  Titanic  dis¬ 
aster  amounting  to  a  total  of  $2,500,000, 
will  be  settled  by  the  White  Star  Liue  by 
the  payment  of  $604,000  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached,  Dec.  17,  by  lawyers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  claimants  on  both  sides. 
The  agreement  reached  is  far  below  the 
original  expectations  of  claimants,  hut 
considerably  more  than  was  expected  un¬ 
der  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law. 
The  sum  agreed  upon  will  be  divided 
among  the  claimants  pro  rata. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  11  in¬ 
jured,  one  probably  fatally,  in  a  rear-end 
collision  between  an  accommodation  train 
bound  from  Wilmington  to  Chester  and 
a  train  of  empty  express  cars  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Dec.  17,  at 
Felton,  Pa, 

The  North  Division  street  bridge  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  caved  in,  Dec.  18,  car¬ 
rying  a  crowded  trolley  car  many  feet 
to  the  river  below.  Seven  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  killed  and  12  severely  in¬ 
jured. 

The  obstruction  of  the  Gaillard  cut  in 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  so  far  re¬ 
moved  that  the  canal  was  reopened  to 
traffic,  Dec.  19,  for  vessels  of  20  foot 
draught.  Six  ships  passed  through.  The 
commission  of  geological  experts  appoint¬ 
ed  by  President  Wilson  and  headed  by 
President  Van  Ilise  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  began,  Dec.  20,  the  study  of 
the  slides  from  a  geological  point  of  view. 

Struck  by  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
freight  train  at  a  grade  crossing  in  West 
Apollo,  Pa,,  Dec.  19,  four  men  were  killed 
while  two  others  received  fatal  injuries 
while  riding  in  a  jitney  bus. 

The  lake  steamer  Eastland  was  sold  at 
auction  at  Chicago,  Dec.  20,  for  $46,000 
to  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserve  and  will  be 
used  as  a  training  ship.  The  fund  for 
its  purchase  was  subscribed  by  public 
spirited  citizens.  The  Eastland,  which 
capsized  in  the  Chicago  River  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  800  lives, 
was  owned  by  the  Chicago-St.  Joseph 
Steamship  Company,  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  after  the  disaster.  Its 
value  when  new  was  estimated  at  $250,- 
000. 

Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  ignorant  foreigners  by  promising 
to  cure  diseases  given  up  as  hopeless  by 
other  doctors.  Dr.  William  Llewellyn 
Owen,  for  30  years  a  practising  physi¬ 
cian  with  offices  at  221  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  New  York,  was  arrested  by  Fed¬ 
eral  agents,  Dec.  21,  and  held  in  $5,000 
bail.  Post  Office  Inspector  MaybeW 
found  in  Dr.  Owen's  office  a  list  of  be¬ 
tween  25,000  and  30.000  names  from 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  Dr.  Owen  picked  his 
prospective  patients.  Dr.  Owen  is  also 
under  $1,000  bail  for  having  cocaine  in 
Ins  possession  without  baying  it  proper¬ 
ly  registered. 

One  man  is  dead  and  a  dozen  others 
are  injured  as  the  result  of  an  explosion, 
Dec.  21,  in  the  postage  stamp  glue  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Glucose  Com¬ 
pany  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  explo¬ 
sion,  due  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
wrecked  the  southern  end  of  the  four 
story  brick  building.  Damage,  including 
that  from  fire,  is  put  at  $25,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  rural 
life  conference  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Dee.  27-30,  was  devoted 
specially  to  programs  appealing  to  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  country  church, 
community  betterment,  marketing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  boys'  and  girls’  club  work.  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  the  State  Agricultural  College  in 
this  Conference. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Potato  Growers’  Association,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Michigan  State  Potato 
Growers’  Association  and  an  attendance 
of  a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
opened  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  the  meeting  continuing  three  days. 
Standardization  was  the  keynote  of  the 
addresses  and  discussions,  among  the 
speakers  being  J.  W.  Hicks,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  association;  A.  L.  Hop¬ 
kins.  head  of  the  Michigan  organization  ; 
W.  A.  Martin,  president  of  the  national 
association ;  Dr.  II.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.;  Carl  Scburz  Vrooman,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  W.  A.  Or¬ 
ton,  Washington,  D.  C, ;  E.  R.  Smith, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Potato 
Growers’  Association ;  Dr.  G.  H.  Coons, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
East  Lansing,  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Horton,  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Wm,  Stuart,  of  Holton, 
Me.,  secretary  of  the  national  association, 
was  among  those  present. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  San  Bernardino 
February  17-24,  in  connection  with  the 
sixth  annual  orange  show. 

The  American  Forestry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  January  17-1S.  All  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza  hotel. 

Under  the  leadership  of  prominent 
horticulturists  the  Nebraska  State  Ilor- 


Workers.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Feb.  1. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton.  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers'  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y„ 
Feb.  22-25. 

Holstein -Friesian  Club  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse.  N.  1\,  March  1. 

National  Feeders'  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein -Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 


tioultural  Society  will  make  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  apple  show'  to  be  held  at  Lincoln, 
January  17-23,  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  horticultural  resources  of  the  State. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Utah 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
two  places  last  month,  the  first  rime  in 
the  history  of  the  organization  that  the 
programme  has  been  divided.  The  meet¬ 
ing  at  Provo  was  held  December  14-15 
and  at  Ogden,  December  16-17. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Association  of  Nurserymen 
was  held  at  the  Coates  House,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  December  8-9.  1915.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  appointments  of  committees  and 
other  routine  business  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
Floyd  G.  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  A.  Harrison,  York,  Nebr.,  vice- 
president;  Geo.  W.  Holsinger,  Rosedale, 
Kan.,  secretary;  E.  J.  Holman,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  financial  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  the  following :  Peter  Young¬ 
ers.  Geneva,  Nebr.;  D.  S.  Lake,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  la. ;  II.  D.  Simpson,  Vincennes, 
Itid.;  J.  II.  Skinner.  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
Geo.  H.  Johnston,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

OBITUARY. — Geo.  D.  Leavens,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Cot -Mortimer  Co.,  died  De¬ 
cember  21.  He  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  July  5,  1875.  In  1S97  he  entered 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
after  graduation  entered  the  experiment 
station  in  the  department  of  fertilizers. 
Soon  after  this  be  bought  a  farm  in 
Grafton,  Mass.  lie  devoted  himself  to 
practical  farming  and  soil  chemistry, 
soon  becoming  an  authority  on  fertilizers 
and  in  demand  as  a  lecturer.  About  10 
years  ago  be  entered  the  firm  of  Edmund 
Mortimer  Co.  as  agricultural  expert  and 
worked  bis  way  to  the  top  of  the  present 
company. 

Mr.  L  cavous  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
business  and  personal  ideals  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  friend. 

Franklin  Newhall.  the  92-year-old 
“apple  king”  of  Glencoe,  Ill.,  died, 
Dec.  16.  He  was  born  in  Conway, 
Mass.,  Sept,  28.  1823.  Newball’s  estate 
is  now  estimated  at  $750,000.  lie  owned 
extensive  apple  orchards  around  Glen¬ 
coe  and  6,000  acres  of  cherry  and  apple 
orchards  on  Mauitou  Island,  Mich.  He 
also  owned  real  estate  iu  Chicago.  Ilis 
Glencoe  property  Includes  “Newhall  Ra¬ 
vine,”  one  of  the  best  known  beauty  spots 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31-Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8. 

American  Delaine  Merino  Association, 
Columbus.  O.,  Jan.  5, 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va„  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md„  Jan.  11-14. 

Chenango  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Oxford, 
N.  Y„  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass,, 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Ta..  Jan.  13. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jun. 
18-19. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Reading,  Pa,,  Jan.  18-20. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21. 

Steuben-Allcghany  Poultry  Show  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y..  Jan.  37-21. 

New  Y’ork  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Albany,  Jan.  39. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  37-22. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19. 

First  annual  farmers'  week,  Delhi 
Agricultural  School,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
24-27. 

Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show,  Coliseum,  New¬ 
ark.  X.  J.,  Jan.  24-29. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agrieul- 
ture,  Harrisburg.  Jan.  26. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  Jan.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan,  29. 

Connecticut  Pomologies!  Society  and 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  1-3. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  31-Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ohio  State  University  Cam¬ 
pus,  Columbus.  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31-Feb. 
i-4. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Feb.  3. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 


Service  means  reliability  the  year  around, 
low  cost  of  operation  and  long  life.  The 
"A’etc-  Way"  is  built  and  guaranteed  to  give 
SERVICE,  not  for  one  year  or  live  years, 
but  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE! 


Dec.  16.  Milk  is  sold  for  four  cents 
per  rjt.,  wholesale  at  the  dairy ;  cows 
bring  from  $40  to  $125,  according  to 
quality.  Butter  35c;  potatoes  $1  per  bu. 
Cabbage  $3  to  $4  per  100  for  Danish, 
common  40c  per  bid. ;  apples  $2  to  $3  per 
bbl.  Fowls  16c  to  18c  per  lb.  Roads 
badly  filled  with  snow.  F.  L.  w. 

Clark’s  Green,  Pa. 

Dec.  18.  Ilay,  baled,  large  bales  from 
$15  to  $20  f.  o.  b.  East  Chatham,  ac¬ 
cording  to  qunlity.  Oats  50  to  55c;  rye 
90c  for  60  pounds;  buckwheat  80c  per 
bu.;  rye  straw  $9  to  $11  per  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes  85c  to  $1  per  bn.  Onions  $1  per 
bu.;  cabbage  scarce,  none  raised  tbis  sea¬ 
son.  New  milch  cows  sold  at  auction  re¬ 
cently  as  follows:  Seven-year-old  Guern¬ 
sey  grade  in  milk  about  two  months,  calf 
sold  before  sale,  $91  ;  near  springer,  six- 
year-old  grade  Holstein  $81;  two-year- 
old  grades  up  to  $60 ;  yearlings  '  $30. 
Sheep, L  one  choice  bunch  of  ewes  sold  lip 
to  $8.50  per  head.  Pork,  dressed,  heavy, 
about  $10  per  ewt. ;  light  $10.50;  dressed 
poultry  at  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  markets: 
Chickens  20  to  22c;  geese  16c;  ducks 
18c;  fowls  18  to  22c;  not  much  call  for 
live  poultry.  Horses,  young,  from  1200 
to  1400  pounds,  sold  recently,  four-year- 
olds,  about  1350  pounds  $185;  three- 
year-olds,  weight  about  1100  pounds, 
$120;  sucking  colt  $45.  The  above  lot 
were  grade  Peroheron.  Potatoes  were 
nearly  a  failure,  from  40  to  100  bu.  an 
acre,  some  fields  not  worth  digging.  Ap¬ 
ples  about  all  sold;  one  orchard  about 
300  barrels,  sold  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  East 
Chatham  at  $2.25,  2pi-in.  minimum ; 
some  sold  to  go  in  storage  at  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  figure  as  to  size,  etc.  Locally  N.  Y. 
Standard  apples,  A  grade,  sold  at  $2, 
buyer  furnished  the  barrel.  Milk  is  sold 
to  an  Italian  cheese  factory,  Dec.  $2  per 
ewt.,  or  about  10c  advance  on  Borden’s 
flat  price.  Dairying  at  present  cost  of 
feed  is  a  poor  paying  business. 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  d. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cut*  from 
both  aides  of 
limband  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

VVri  te  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 

52>  So.  Division  Ave., 


q  /\  CTI'RESS,  well  mude, 
With  0  085  l>»r ,  rJlnd 
v*^ v  UnotiH,  while  leaded 
In  joint*.  tiL.lSS,  $l.u0  fior  llox. 
C.N.  Robinson  S  Bro.,  Opt.14,Ballo.,Md 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


1.00 
1,00 
1.50 
1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


'  The  Rose,  Parsons . . 

Plant  Diseases,  Mnssee . 

Landscape  Gardening;,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  n  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915— many  million  bushels  lost.  Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 


Include  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  suit  each  man’s  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Company,  Box  24,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery.  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc: 


Hi. -.00 


Complete  ^ 

W'itii addi 
Ciooai  ills- 
count  for 
cash. 

Oi  If  you  don't  ro- 
quire  quite  ns  heavy- 
powered  an  outiit. 
then  1.,-re  >  nn  oiler 
equally  a*  good 


You  can't  boat  such  prices— no, 

you  can  i  equal  them.  For  tlicso 

arc  as  good  engines  as  ever  put 

on  the  market,  and  the  sawing  outfit  as 

complete  In  every  detail  If  you  don't 

want  an  outfit  ou  trucks,  here  is  the  same 

engine, 

4  to  6  h.  p.  $-1  I  Q 

Mounted  on  Skids  lit! 


All  Other  Sizes  Irom  1  h.  p. 
up  at  Equally  Low  Prices 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  no  engine  for  any  purpose  until  you  get  our  proposition  and  when  you  *;et  it. 
yon  won't  buy  any  other-  We  make  terms  that  other  houses  simply  can’t  try  to  compete  with,  and 
every  engine  aDd  every  outfit  is  sold  on  an  iron-clad  guarantee  and  a  BO  days'  trial  ou  your  farm!  Our 
offer  will  astonish  you. 

Get  Our  Big  Free  Book  of  Engine  Bargains 

This  book  of  bargains  offers  you  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  cm  engi  nes,  and  tells  all  about  the  most  won¬ 
derful  eufiiue— one  that-  uses  either  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Guanmteed  the  easiest  starter,  the  steadiest 
runner  and  most  economical  with  fuel  Tell  us  the  size  of  farm  you  have,  tire  uses  you  have  for  an 
engine  and  we’ll  make  you  a  special  proposition  that  will  open  your  eyes.  Don't  buy  an  euginu  till  you 
get  it,  Write  a  postal  today,  t 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullon  Sl„  New  York  City 


1'HfcC  IN  U  RA  L  NEW-YORKER 


Canning  and  Curing  Meats 

Part  II. 


Preserving  Liver. — The  livers  are 
sliced  thinly  and  fried  slightly  in  the 
drippings  obtained  from  frying  some  of 
the  fat  pieces  of  the  pork.  As  fast  as 
the  liver  is  heated  through,  it  is  packed 
into  pint  cans,  using  a  rounded  stick  to 
press  the  pieces  down  firmly,  and  some 
of  the  hot  grease  is  added,  enough  to 
cover  it  well,  The  cans  are  then  left 
to  cool,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put 
on  more  of  the  hot  drippings,  as  the 
grease  seems  to  shrink  away  as  it  cools. 

When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  covered 
and  cold  the  covers  are  put  on  the  cans 
and  they  are  set  away.  This  liver  is 
especially  nice  to  cook  with  bacon  in  the 
Spring.  Pint  cans  are  the  better  size  to 
use,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  one  of 
them  and  it  is  well  to  use  it  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  opened.  Tenderloin  bologn 
and  strips  of  white  meat  are  treated  io 
the  same  manner  as  the  livers,  always  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  meat  is  covered  with 
the  drippings  before  putting  on  the  can 
covers 

Refrigerated  Meat. — It  there  is  snow 
on  tiie  ground  another  nice  way  to  treat 
the  tenderloin  is  to  wrap  a  strip  in  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  partly  fill 
a  box  with  some,  packing  it  down  bard, 
lay  the  wrapped  meat  in  the  snow  and 
heap  a  lot  of  snow  on  top.  packing  it 
down  firmly  and  bury  in  a  suow  bank  if 
possible,  throwing  some  old  carp' t  or 
cloth  over  the  bank  to  prevent  the  sun’s 
rays  from  melting  as  much  as  possible 
and  watching  out  to  keep  the  mear  well 
covered  Kept  this  way  it  is  as  fresh  and 
juicy  as  when  just  butchered.  This  past 
season  we  kept  some  tenderloin  which  was 
dressed  the  middle  of  December  until  in  and  after  (be 
March.  A  died  a  few 

T,  m  rr,,  supposed  to  P 

Pickled  Tongues.— The  tongues  and  f,,r  the  v.ar 
hearts  can  be  pickled  or  potted  or  made  has  it  after  A 
into  mincemeat.  For  pickling  make  a 
brine  of  one  gallon  of  water,  three  If  the 
pounds  salt,  four  ounces  sugar,  one  table-  ortied  A’ 
soo<  a  saltpetre.  Boil  and  cool,  put  in  tax  cove 
•the  meat  and  weight  down.  When  want-  it  should 
ed  for  use  soak  over  night  in  cold  water,  tatc  and 
boil  until  tender,  skiu  and  remove  root,  during  tl 
slice  and  serve  with  mustard  or  lay  in  a 
dish  and  cover  with  seasoned  vinegar. 

For  potted  tongue,  boil  until  tender  in  Would 
salted  water  and  pur  through  food  chop-  to  get  an 
per,  using  the  finest  knife.  Boil  down  j1as  been  dead  two  ye 
the  liquid  as  for  head  cheese,  pack  in  ,  1il<L,"inistl,llt 

small  pars,  anti  when  cold  pour  melted  talk  to  me.  One  phi 
lard  or  lard  and  suet  over  them.  Ham  the  other  stands  idle 
may  be  potted  the  same  way.  *n  Pennsylvania. 

Canning  Beef. — Much  of  the  beef  <)l10’ 

may  be  canned  fresh.  Cut  the  meat  into  should  petitioi 

chunks  of  a  size  that  will  easily  go  into  to  have  the  brother 

glass  fruit  jars,  season  well  with  salt,  account  as  admiuistrn 
and  pepper  if  liked,  and  pack  in  the  "'ill  probably  grant  w 
jars  as  closely  as  possible,  filling  to  the  pointed  more  than  a  y 
brim  using  fat  pice  ?  on  the  top  layers  flbly  be  able  to  get  foi 
of  the  can.  Add  a  teuspooi  ful  of  salt,  from  the  clerk  of  the 
then  seal,  using  new  rubbers.  Place  the 

cans  in  a  boiler  or  large  kettle,  or  if  Sale  °*  Mortga: 

fruit  cans  are  used,  a  meat  roaster  is  Can  a  man  sell  a 
good  for  the  purpose,  and  fill  to  the  brim  which  is  covered  w  ith 
of  the  cans  with  cold  water.  Bring  to  ,^1S.  'vile-  , 

a  boil  and  continue  for  four  hours  after  t|u,  t0  jJ0  coue 

the  boiling  begins.  Tighten  the  cans  if  not? 
necessary  when  cool  and  set  in  the  c<d-  Ohio, 

lar.  Another  way  to  can  beef  is  to  pot-  lie  may.  of  course,  f 

roast  the  meat  until  tender  and  season  lias,  but  the  buyer  1 
as  for  serving.  Boil  the  liquor  down  tin-  your  mortgage  if  he  li 
til  it  will  jelly  when  cold.  Pick  or  cut  you  should  see  that  1 
the  meat  into  small  pieces  and  pack  in  You  should  immediate 
glass  jars,  using  enough  of  the  liquor  to  gage,  with  the  couittj 
nearly  fill  the  cans.  Pour  some  melted  county,  and  that  will 
suet  and  lard  on  top  and  leave  covers  world  of  your  rights  i 
loose,  put  into  boiler  of  warm  water  and  H  the  buyer  purchases 
cook  steadily  for  two  hours  after  be-  ^l(‘  notes  tor  it  shou 

ginning  to  boil.  When  cooled  a  little  to  seu  property  mortj 
fasten  tlie  covers  and  later  remove  from  out  your  consent. 

the  water  to  the  cellar.  Chicken  and  - 

veal  can  be  canned  the  same  way.  For  Deed  to 

canning  meats  it  is  well  to  use  a  can  A  father  and  mot 
of  a  size  that  will  serve  the  family  at  farm,  also  an  only  chi 
the  first  opening,  as  this  meat  will  spoil  ri?fh  ^’,(l  ,vea rs  of  age. 
readily  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Joed  of  the  farm  hi  h 
hen  my  family  was  ot  good  size  I  hare  in  her  possession  the 
used  small  crocks  for  keeping  this  pot-  father  when  the  farm 
roasted  beef,  covering  well  with  lard  and  take !ja^er‘  What  pr 
suet  mixed,  to  seal  them  after  taking  out  ‘  n0'w  York, 
a  supply.  It  is  necessary  to  spread  the  .  .  ,  ,  , 

gr,,ase  over  the  exposed  meat  to  keep  it.  a  deed  to^the  property 

It  is  well  to  use  these  crocks  iu  cold  the  law  of  descent  in  t 

weather,  but  the  cans  may  be  opened  at  erty  flit  torn.. tic-ally  pa 
any  time  ter  on  the  death  of  t 

L  „  .  „  „T,  „  ,  any  procedure  wliate 

vanned  Soup.  When  all  the  meat  daughter  would  have  t( 

has  been  used  for  drying,  corning  and  property  would  be  to 


canning,  there  is  a  lot  of  bones  left 
which  have  quite  some  meat  upon  them. 
These  are  put  on  in  kettles  with  cold 
water,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  cooked  slowly  until  the  meat 
cleaves  loose;  then  the  bone?  are  removed 
and  the  rest  is  boiled  down  until  thick 
enough  for  jelly,  when  it  is  put  into 
cans  and  the  usual  fat  added,  and  this 
is  cooked  like  the  pot  roasted  meat  and 
put  away  for  gravies,  hash  aud  soups. 
The  heart,  liver  and  tongue  may  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  pig’s  already 
given.  Steaks  may  be  rolled  closely  and 
put  into  cans  and  treated  the  same  as 
though  cut  in  chunks.  Long  thorough 
cooking  is  necessary. 

Bologna  SaisaCe. — If  there  are  still 
scraps  of  nn.it  left  they  can  be  made  into 
a  sausage  Use  one  pound  of  fat 
pork  to  each  10  pounds  beef  and  grind 
fine,  then  for  six  pounds  beef,  one  ounce 
black  pepper,  1%  ounce  salt,  a  little  cor¬ 
iander  seed  Stuff  into  beef  casing?  one 
foot  long  for  large  casings  or  15  inches 
for  small  ones,  tying  the  small  ones  to¬ 
gether  and  letting  the  large  one?  hang 
straight.  Smoke  about  12  bom?,  then 
boil  until  they  float;  lay  ou  clean  bay  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  then  bang  in  cool  place. 
Slices  of  steak  and  chunks  fur  roasting, 
etc.,  may  be  packed  in  snow  the  same  as 
the  white  meat  of  the  pork  and  kept  for 
some  weeks,  if  properly  looked  after. 

FARM  WIFE. 


1  he  acw  idea  Spreader  pays  its  own  way.  It  makes  you 
enough  extra  profits  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  Count  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  and  see  for  yourself 

It  you  re  not  getting  $8  00  t < »  $10  00  manure  profit  for  every 
animal  on  your  farm  you  are  losing  money.  Fork  spreading  is 
wasteful.  Some  spots  are  not  touched  at  all.  others  are  covered 
too  thickly  and  the  soil  is  burned.  You  not  only  actually  lose 
manure  but  you  lose  maim  rial  value  through  improper  handling. 

do  be  most  effective  manure  must  be  spread  promptly  and 
evenly,  and  the  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  kind  of  spreader. 

d  ou  need  a  machine  that  spreads  wide  and  at  uniform  thick¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  built  low  down  so  as  to  load  easily  and  of  such 
light  draft  that  two  horses  can  readily  pull  it  on  ordinary  soil 

The  spreader  you  choose  must  be  strongly  built  to  resist  hard  usage  the 
manure  must  be  delivered  without  loss  or  clogging,  and  the  mechanism 
must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  controlled  from  the  driver?  seat 
\  ou  get  all  these  features  and  manv  others  in  ib,-  imnrm  T&ti  iinrl 


tax  of  1015  bad  already  ac¬ 
e-state  should  pay  it.  If  the 
d  a  period  beyond  A’s  death 
)i*  apportioned  between  A's  es- 
3  as  to  the  time  each  held  it 
tax  period 


Registered 


U.S.Pat.Off. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  1  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


We  also  build 
the“Nisco’’ 
-a  special 
lew  •  down 
type  with  l 
narrow  A 

front  M 

truck.  Si 


BfTHIS  BOOK 

mf  Worth  Money-  U  U  U 

jM  Write  for  a  Copy  JL  JLj^ 

y  “Helping  Mother  Nature”— written  by  a 
farm  expert  for  farmers  who  put  thought 
in  their  work.  It  shows  how  to  spread  ma¬ 
nure  to  get  the  best  results  and  gives  figures 
showing  just  how  much  extra  money  you 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 


Spreader  Specialists 


COLDWATER,  O, 
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THIS  RURAU  NEW -VO'RKER 


January  1,  1910. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Uplift. — Wc  all  fall  into  the  habit  of 
starting  Iho  new  year  with  large  things 
and  new  resolutions.  So  we  may  as  well 
take  up  the  following  as  perhaps  the 
largest  thing  now  in  sight  for  farmers. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  \nw  York  reader: 


IIow  best  can  I  refute  the  statement  of 
onr  country  church  minister  who  pro¬ 
claims  from  the  pulpit  that  "the  great 
need  of  the  hour,”  "the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number"  would  be  secured 
if  there  were  produced  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  just  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  food  stuffs  that  is  now  pro¬ 
duced. 

I  have  from  memory  used  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  gathered  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  break  in  on  his  line  of  argument,  but 
he  seems  to  demand  more  reliable  data 
than  I  am  able  to  give  him.  lie  says 
that  I  am  prejudiced,  that  I  should  love 
my  fellow  man  to  the  extent  of  raising 
crops  at  a  loss  rather  than  see  the  hungry 
about  us  unable  to  buy  because  they  can¬ 
not  pay  the  price.  I  had  dealings  with  a 
neighbor  a  few  years  ago  -who  refused  to 
let  me  run  a  tile  drain  across  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  out¬ 
let  for  my  own  drains.  I  excused  this 
man  s  refusal  to  let  me  drain  a  few  acres, 
f"r  him.  on  the  ground  that  his  mentality 
was  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  when 
a  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  with  a  life  consecrated  to  the  uplift 
of  humanity,  goes  out  and  takes  a  coun¬ 
try  church  composed  of  farmers  and 
preaches  such  a  doetrine,  I  call  for  help 

New  York.  E.  I.  c. 

Now,  of  course,  I  kno\v  that  many  such 
questions  contain  dynamite.  Yet  in  these 
days  explosives  must  be  handled.  Some¬ 
times  people  not  in  the  church  bring  up 
such  things  to  embarrass  the  pastor,  with 
the  real  intention  of  discrediting  the 
church.  I  would  not  countenance  any 
such  motive,  but  I  will  assume  in  this 
case  that  we  have  an  honest  desire  to  set 
this  young  minister  right,  so  that  he  may 
he  more  useful  to  his  flock. 


Wrong  Teaching. — If  he  preaches 
what  our  friend  states,  and  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther,  this  minister  is  wrong,  and  is  not 
giving  his  people  what  they  need.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  you  cau  change  him 
or  his  views  unless  he  is  naturally  a 
strong  and  original  character.  The 
"mentality”  developed  at  most  of  the  en- 


filled  up  with  this  “two  blades  of  grass” 
doctrine  (until  it  runs  out  of  their  mouth 
like  words  from  a  parrot)  and  then  sent 
out  to  preach  and  teach  farmers!  Our 
farms  now  produce  more  food  than  the 
people  need.  A  good  share  of  it  is 
wasted  because  the  cost  of  delivering  it  to 
the  consumer  is  so  great  that  shipping 
does  not  pay.  Instead  of  urging  farmers 
to  produce  two  blades  of  grass  your  min¬ 
ister  ought  to  be  working  to  secure  a  fair 
price  for  the  one  blade. 

Proof. — I  could  fill  columns  with  fig¬ 
ures  to  prove  this,  but  I  think  your  min¬ 
ister  needs  a  demonstration  nearer  home. 
Tell  him  first  that  food  is  not  the  only 
necessity  of  the  people.  Those  who  listen 
to  bis  preaching  need  shoos,  hats,  cloth¬ 
ing,  rubber  boots  and  dozens  of  other 
things — ns  necessary  as  flour,  meat,  eggs 
or  fruit.  Therefore,  challenge  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  be  fair  and  not  preach  "class  legis¬ 
lation.”  If  the  farmers  are  to  double 
their  crops,  tell  him  to  preach  the  same 
doctrine  to  manufacturers,  railroads,  and 
all  others  who  serve  the  public.  Let  us 
have  twTo  pairs  of  rubber  boots  whore  one 
grew  before,  two  bats,  two  coats,  and  two 
apple  barrels.  Let  the  railroads  double¬ 
track  all  lines  and  double  the  number  of 
cars  and  engines.  By  all  means  double 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Let 
the  merchants  all  double  their  stock — be¬ 
yond  local  ueeds.  When  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  transportation  men  protest 
against  this  let  our  ministerial  friend  tell 
them  that  they  should  love  their  follow- 
men  and  be  willing  to  suffer  loss  in  order 
that  all  may  have  cheap  necessities.  It 
is  a  100  to  1  chance  that  he  never  wruuld 
do  that,  but  if  he  will  not  ask  him  why 
the  farmer  should  be  expected  to  love  his 
fellow  man  to  the  limit  of  two  blades  of 
grass,  while  these  other  interests  may 
“do”  him  under  the  limitations  of  a  short 
one  blade-  They  never  gave  him  that  at 
college,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
answer  he  makes. 

The  Short  Dollar, — Tell  him  most  of 
his  own  people  are  receiving  a  35-eeht 
dollar,  or,  if  not  they  are  among  the 
elect  or  favored  few.  Don’t  quote  him 
figures  or  what  someone  says,  but  ehal- 


or  carrying  the  surplus  product.  I  know 
all  about  the  “heresy”  of  this,  for  I  have 
often  been  called  “unchristian”  for  stat¬ 
ing  such  things.  I  can  stand  that  very 
well  when  I  know  that  thus  far  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  disprove  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : 

1.  As  an  average  of  the  country’s  farm 
business  the  farmer  receives  a  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar — that  is  35  cents  of  the  dollar  which 
the  final  consumer  pays. 

2.  The  present  system  of  distribution 
and  sale  is  so  costly,  cumbersome  and 
complicated  that  it  is  little  short  of  rob¬ 
bery  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

3.  Just  as  soon  as  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  price  paid  him  is  fair  he 
will  increase  his  crops  with  his  present 
equipment — without  further  advice, 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  appeal  to 
the  imagination  or  spiritual  side  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  away  from  the  old  perfunctory, 
cautious,  dead  advice  about  their  work 
and  induce  them  to  do  some  real  think¬ 
ing! 

Why  not  ask  your  minister  to  take 
each  one  of  these  propositions  as  a  text 
and  disprove  them  one  by  one — after 
learning  what  part  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  comes  back  within  10  miles  of  his 
church  and  how  many  there  are  suffering 
because  the  price  of  necessities  is  too 
high?  H.  w.  c. 

Cover  Crop  After  Oats 

I  wish  to  grow  a  cover  crop  after  har¬ 
vesting  oats  for  grain.  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  sow  Cow-horn  turnips  xvith  the 
oats  in  the  Spring?  Would  the  turnips 
interfere  with  the  grain  crop?  Could  you 
suggest  anything  better  to  sow  with  the 
oats,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refit  the 
land  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested? 
The  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  ;  sod  land 
plowed  this  Fall.  T.  M.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  should  sow  some  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
in  preference  to  the  Cowhorn  turnips.  The 
rape  is  “a  turnip  gone  to  top.”  It  will 
make  a  good  growth  after  the  oats  have 
been  harvested — greater  than  the  turnips 
would  do.  I  n  our  own  case  we  should 
add  about  three  pounds  per  acre  nf  Alsiko 
clover.  It  pays  to  seed  this  clover  with 
any  cover  crop  where  it  can  have  four 
months  or  more  of  growing  season.  We 
assume  this  crop  is  to  be  plowed  under  as 
green  manure. 


Wh e n  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIMEandBIGGER  CROPS 


A  SOUR  soil  will  not  produce  pay¬ 
ing  crops.  Acid  soil  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  absence  of  lime.  Supply 
the  best  lime  (Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone)nnd  youimmediately  build 
up  the  soil.  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  releases  the  high-priced  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  that  ate  locked  up 
in  the  soil — supplies  nitrogen  -  and 
makes  the  land  sweet  and  productive. 


LIMESTONE 


is  the  PUREST  anti  most  practical 
form  of  lime.  It  is  ground  almost  as  fine 
as  flour — this  fineness  makes  it  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  pi  ant  life — will  restore 
your  soil  so  it  will  produce  maximum 
crops.  When  you  want  Lime  REMEMBER 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 

HIGHEST  TEST-FINELV  GROUND  LOW  PRICES— 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

Send  today  for  prices  and  valuable  free  booklet 
giving  scientific  information  for  the  progressive 
m  farmer. 

A  THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  K.Y. 


CJUAUTr, 

Ait  Atoi6'* 


your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The  American  Agricul 
,  tural  Chemical  Co. 

L  New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cm-  A 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 


Do  You  Raise  Corn 
f  For  12c  a  Bushel? 


PDo  you  believe  that  this  can  be 

Doyou  average  100  bushels  of 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise 
1 00  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre, 
at  a  cost  of  12c  per  bushel, 
how  far  apart  would  you 
space  your  rows  ? 

How  far  apart  would  you  space 
your  hills  in  the  row? 

When  would  you  plant  ?  How  would  you  test  your  seed  ? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each 
hill  ? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows  ? 

How  many  acres  ought  your  men  and  teams  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant  or  cultivate  in  a  day  ? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  it? 

All  of  these  practical  points  and  many  more,  are 
fully  covered  in  our  new  book — 


this  book  is  for  practical  farmers  How  many  acres  of  com  you  expect 
who  are  growing  corn,  and  ought  to  to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
save  you  money  in  the  future.  If  to  send  you  one  of  these  books,  Free 
you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  of  Charge.  If  you  read  this  book, 
acres  of  corn  you  raised  last  year  or  you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

The  Business  Farmers  Standard  for  over  55  years 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  ...  New  York  Citv 


RURALISMS 


Pai-tsai,  or  Chinese  Cabbage.  Fig.  5 


>Sw\v  in  .Inly  in  rows;  begin  inn  nil  ring 
heavily  when  four  inches  high.  Harvest 
after  first  light  frost.  By  cutting  off 
all  green  leaf  tips  it  Can  be  cooked  with¬ 
out  penetrating  cabbage  odor.  It  is  very 
tender  and  mikl-flavored.  As  sewed  in 
soups  in  some  of  the  Chinese  restaurants 
here  this  cabbage  appears  very  slightly 
cooked,  being  chopped  and  added  to  the 
soup  just  before  serving.  Poultry  seem 
extremely  fond  of  this  cabbage. 

Hard  or  Soft  Woods 

Is  chestnut  timber  classed  as  hard  or 
soft  wood  in  a  contract  to  take  all  the 
hard  wood  on  a  lot?  s.  is. 

The  classification  of  woods  into  hard¬ 
woods  mimI  softwoods  is  a  botanical  one, 
softwoods  being  cone-bearing  trees  with 
necdle-liko  leaves  and  the  hardwoods  hav¬ 
ing  broad  leaves.  Softwoods  like  cot¬ 
ton  wood  are  therefore  classed  as  hard¬ 
woods,  while  the  hard  pines  are  Classed 
as  softwoods.  This  classification  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  formulation  of  grading 
roles,  and  therefore  chestnut  natural Iv 
falls  into  the  hardwood  class. 

J.  T.  HARRIS. 

Trouble  With  Violets 

1  i  a vc  some  violets  in  a  cold  frame, 
from  which  I  have  been  getting  a  few 
tb'Wcr.'.  1ml  quite  a  number  of  the  leaves 
are  now  turning  yellow;  the  stems  seem 
to  dry  up  before  th>-  leaves.  Is  there  any 
way  to  prevent  this?  I  did  not  kuow 
but  that  it  might  be  duo  to  lack  of  fertil¬ 
izing.  I  had  only  about  u  wheelbarrow 
full  of  very  old  cow  manure  to  put  in 
the  frame,  two  sashes.  A.  f.  b. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

A.  F.  1».  does  not  make  a  clear  enough 
statement  of  his  violet  disease  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  may  be  the  trouble.  If 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  small  water- 
soaked  greenish  spots  that  eventually 
cover  the  leaf,  causing  it  to  die.  the 
trouble  is  the  violet  leaf  spot,  and  is  a 
rattier  difficult  disease  to  control.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  entirely  dry  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition 
Water  should  be  applied  to  soil  under¬ 
neath  the  leaves.  Remove  all  diseased 
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My  Message 
to  Fruit  Growers 
and  Farmers 

During  next  few  months  many  of 
you  are  going  to  buy  a  spraying 
machine.  I  believe  1  can  help  you 
choose  one  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  I  want  to  offer  you  the 
result  of  my  fifteen  years  exclusive 
experience  in  the  development  of 
sprayers. 

When  wc  first  started  to  manu¬ 
facture  sprayers,  there  was  no  writ¬ 
ten  history  of  the  art.  We  couldn't 
go  back  and  find  out  what  other 
folks  had  done  ;  we  had  to  find  cut 
through  countless  costly  experi¬ 
ments  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong. 

It  takes  time  and  conscientious 
effort  to  build  a  good  machine  of 
any  kind.  Your  orchard  has  taken 
the  work  of  years  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  production,  and  you  are 
continually  improving  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  Hardie  Sprayers. 


Kl4AR[7IE  SFRAYERC^I 

I  FOR  EVERY  SPRAYING  NEED  wJJA 


But  you  may  wonder  MWhat‘s  all  this  to 
mo?**  It  means  that  wo  have  taken  all  of  die 
risk  out  of  the  purchase  of  a  Sprayer;  that  you 
can  order  a  NunlUt  Sprayei  ami  know  that  you 
will  pet  a  mac liinc  that  will  work  petfcctly 
under  any  condition  for  years  to  come* 

My  knowledge  of  Spmvor*  la  at  your  service. 
Our  1916  Catalog  and  Booklet  entitled  “When, 
How,  wtml  to  Spray**  and  our  personal  treat¬ 
ment  of  your  particular  problem  will  cost  you 
only  one  cent,  junt  a  postal  cited*  Write  today. 

Pres.  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 
Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  31  Hardie  Bldg_ 
Hudson,  Mich.  (2) 


should  be  carefully  removed.  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  also  caused  by  too  much,  rather 
than  insufficient  fertilizer.  E.  J.  w. 

Hubbard  Squash 

I  had  a  piece  planted  to  Hqbbard 
squashes  last  Summer  of  about  75  hills, 
which  was  an  absolute  failure.  They 
were  planted  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  did  well  at  first  but  when  we  bad 
so  much  rain  in  July  they  started  to  turn 
yellow  and  vines  here  and  there  died,  and 
before  long  the  whole  lot  were  affected 
so  that  I  did  not  get  a  respectable  squash 
out  of  the  fid.  I  laid  the  trouble  to  a 
blight,  caused  by  the  damp  weather. 
Could  I  have  Saved  them  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture?  Some  vines 
never  seemed  to  get  a  good  start.  Do 
you  think  that  was  due  to  a  condition 
of  the  soil?  w.  n.  B. 

Holton,  Mass. 

The  squash  being  of  tropical  origiu 
they  naturally  make  the  most  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  during  the  warmer  per¬ 
iod  of  our  Summer.  They  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  weather  has  become  set¬ 
tled  and  the  ground  thoroughly  warmed. 
While  they  will  grow  and  succeed  in  a 
way  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive,  they  much  prefer  a  deep  sandy 
loam  and  should  have  at  least  two  or 
three  shovelfuls  of  well-rotted  manure, 
well  incorporated  with  the  Soil  in  each 
hill.  If  the  weather  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable  and  they  are  properly  culti¬ 
vated  and  kept  free  from  injurious  in¬ 
sects,  there  Should  be  no  disappointment 
in  t Lie  crop.  The  past  season  was  very 
unfavorable  to  the  squash  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  frequent  cold 
rains  being  very  much  against  their  pro¬ 
per  development,  and  it  is  very  probable 
your  crop  suffered  and  failed  from  this 
cause  alone.  Only  the  man  on  the  ground 
would  be  able  to  judge  the  exact  trouble. 
It  is  scarcely  likely  that  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  would  have  proven  beneficial 
iu  this  case.  k. 

“If  a  mart  has  an  income  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  what  is  his  principal?”  “A 
man  with  such  an  income  usually  has  no 
principle." — Royal  Magazine. 


DOMESTIC  SPRAYER 


A  new  sprayer  complete  for  any  purpose,  but  in¬ 
dispensable  for  Ihe  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
Steel  frame  hung*  l  ft.  from  ground.  Hastily  drawn; 
front  wheels  cm  under  lor  snort  turning.  Pump 
capacity,  ttoo  gallons  per  hour,  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Spray  mixture#., toniaiusdiyjigiialed.  and  there’s 
enough  prewiro  to  do  the  most  thorough  work. 
Domestic  sprayers  am  known  eg  “The  Quality 
IJno.”  Our  interesting  booklet,  “  important  In¬ 
formation  about  Spraying, "  contain,  spray  calen¬ 
dars,  l o.-muiua  ami  other  valuable  Information. 
Send  for  it  and  tell  us  your  spraying  necessities. 
Also  gasoline  emri-es  and  pumping  outfits. 
DOMESTIC  ENGIXE  4  PUM?  CO.  ,  Shlpppiaburg 
BOX  504. 


I\IVERCfor  every  need 

JAf  KOliucket  —  Knapsack  — 
IT  U  I  ttari'nl  —  Tract  tun  snt 

1%  ^  Lias  Kngl  'ti  Machines.  Wc 

•  "  make  them  all.  Directions  FREE. 
Field  Force  Pump  Co..  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


A 

Farmer  is 
Judged 
Bjr  His 
Buildings 


Well-kept,  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings  are  the  surest 
indications  of  a  farmer’s  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
building,  we  want  you  to  learn 
about  the  advantages  of 

North 

Carolina 

Pine 

*‘The  Wood  Universal  ** 
We  will  send  you  on  request  a  copy 
of  our  interesting  fatm  booklet, 
which  tells  all  about  its  farm  utility, 
beauty  and  economy. 

This  universal  wood  (for  exterior 
of  Interior  construction)  takes  and 
holds  paint  readily,  is  easily  worked, 
is  exceptionally  attractive  and  LOW 
IN  COST. 

If  you  cannol  locale  a  dealer  in  your 
locality,  Write  us  direct. 

Let  us  send  you  booklet  idling  how 
to  build  belter  ol  less  cost. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
/An.  Norfolk, 

2  ///\\  Va. 

//# 


Bartlett  Pruning  Tools 


No.  18 

Box  3  Boydell  Bldg. 


ore  designed  on  scientific 
principles,  made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials 
and  sold  on  their  merits. 

VV'c  make  a  complete 
line,  including  onr  Jointed 
TREE  TRIMMER,  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  catalogue 
and  booklet  on  pruning 
upon  request. 

No.  18,  Pruning  Saw 
Price  $1.75 
No.  777,  Two  Hand 
Pruner,  26-in.  Ash 
Handles,  $2.00 
Your  dealer  can  supply 
you;  if  he  docs  not,  mail 
money  order  to  us  and  vve 
will  ship  prepaid. 

Bartlett  Mfg.  Co. 


No.  777 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FLEXIBLE 

METALLIC 


SPRAY  HOSE 


MULC0NR0Y 


LIGHT 

Weighs  6oz.to  foot. 

STRONG 

Tested  to  20(j0  lbs. 

FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle. 


CAN’T  KINK,  TWIST,  BURST,  COLLAPSE  OR  CHAFE 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surface  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  Mulconroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 

The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  47  Folder. 

PHILADELPHIA—  MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc.— NEW  YORK 

Established  1887  AGENTS  WANTED 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TH  IS  RURAL  NEW  -Y  OR  KECK. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  nn<l  Suburban  Home* 

Established  two 

Published  werkty  hj  tlio  Tiural  rnbllshimr  fompunj.  2. }■ "  lYt*si  90tb  Sirrot.New  York 
H krukut  TV.  Colllsijwood.  President  a-ml  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

TVm.  F.  Dillon,  Sceretaiy.  Mas.  K.  T.  Rovi.b,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreiirn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or 
Sva  marks,  or  H'S,  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  J'l.i-sfm.  We  Is.-  every  pusaihlc  nrrejiminn  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rot  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  coud  any  lose 
to  pxki  suhserfbera  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mlshviiiing  advertisements  in  onr  columns.  »ttd  any 
sue!  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diiTerruees  or  riiistatt.'s  laHween  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resjuinttlWe  liouses,  «  lierher  tulveri  isers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  ostsn*  should  not  be  confused  with  dishoilpst 
trsnKcetions.  IVo  protect  tajbsgribms  against  rognes,  but.  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  ilrtts  of  honest  bankrupts  saneiimi,d  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  t  he  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  litit.M,  New- 
YoRKEtt  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AX  old  friend  of  years  ago,  when  life  was  young¬ 
er  and  a  little  brighter  colored,  steps  unexpect¬ 
edly  out  of  the  past  with  the  following  verse.  He 
does  not.  pretend  to  be  a  poet,  but  the  sentiment  is 
so  homely  and  heartfelt  that  we  just  stamp  an 
“Amen”  on  it  and  pass  it  on  to  our  readers: 

“It  isn't  that  you  need  it. 

It  may  be  you  won't  read  it, 

And  there  isn't  any  special,  blessed 
reason  that  you  should ; 

But  I  seud  it  at  this  season 
For  the  very  selfish  reason 
Tbat  to  wish  you  ‘Merry  Christmas’ 

Makes  me  feel  so  bully  good.” 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  man.  on  page  1311,  makes  a 
suggestion  which  might  be  extended.  A  young 
minister  is  preaching  the  “two  blades  of  grass” 
theory.  As  a  cure  the  Hope  Farm  man  suggests  that 
a  fair  canvass  be  made  on  the  farms  within  10  miles 
of  the  church  to  find  just  what  part  of  the  final  re¬ 
tail  price  the  farmers  receive  for  their  goods.  Also 
let  it  be  known  how  many  pounds,  or  bushels,  of 
their  products  these  farmers  must  give  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  clothes  or  other  necessities.  Now  we  think 
this  might  prove  fine  work  for  the  pupils  in  our 
country  schools.  We  would  like  to  cooperate  with 
any  teachers  who  will  take  the  matter  up.  In  “The 
Brown  Mouse”  we  are  told  of  a  teacher  who  revolu¬ 
tionized  a  school  and  a  district  by  introducing  such 
figuring. 

* 

T11E  New  York  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  does  not  cover  farm  employment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  late  decision  in  the  ease  of  Michael  Milyo, 
a  farmhand  who  lost  his  arm  in  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  Milyo  was  employed  by  Derrian  La  dew  on  a 
farm  in  the  town  of  Ba  listen.  Ladew  had  hired 
Halter  and  Sweet,  thrashers,  to  work  for  him,  and 
Milyo  was  working  about  the  machine  assisting  the 
thrashers,  when  his  arm  was  caught  and  severed  at 
the  elbow.  Milyo  filed  a  claim  for  damages  with 
the  Compensation  Commission,  and  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Abbott  gave  a  hearing.  When  it  developed 
that  Milyo  was  employed  and  paid  by  Ladew  as  a 
farmhand,  the  case  was  dismissed.  Had  the  man 
been  employed  by  the  thrashers  and  injured  he 
would  have  received  compensation.  Many  questions 
regarding  workmen  employed  by  farmers  come  up 
and  are  settled  by  the  Commissioners  one  at  a 
time.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  answered  yet  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  settled. 

* 

TIIE  article  by  Mr.  Survey  on  first  page  is 
in  line  with  what  we  have  said  is  coming  in 
(lie  milk  business.  We  think  many  fruit  growers 
and  gardeners  on  comparatively  small  farms  are  to 
keep  more  cows.  By  putting  up  a  silo  and  using  the 
rougher  land  for  corn  they  can  provide  a  large 
amount  of  feed  without  interfering  with  the  fruit 
or  garden  crops.  This  gives  profitable  Winter  work 
while  the  manure  is  put  to  good  use  in  their  con¬ 
centrated  farming.  Of  course  a  ton  of  manure  will 
give  greater  returns  when  used  on  strawberries, 
cabbage  or  celery  than  when  used  on  com  to  fill 
the  silo.  Such  farmers  will  have  small  herds,  but 
the  animals  will  be  choice  and  well-bred.  While 
the  herds  will  be  small  there  will  be  many  of  them — 
enough  to  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  Of  course  there  will  always  he  dairy  farmers 
who  produce  milk  as  their  chief  crop.  Some  of 
them  will  be  forced  out  of  the  business  but  their 
places  will  be  more  than  filled  by  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  who  keep  cows  as  a  side  line. 

* 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  milk  conference,  report¬ 
ed  two  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  papers  began 
to  print  stories  about  a  milk  shortage.  These  stor¬ 
ies  were  evidently  inspired  by  the  large  milk  deal¬ 
ers,  who  must  have  an  excuse  for  increasing  prices. 

/ 
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They  want  to  give  city  people  the  impression  that 
the  farmers  are  responsible  for  any  shortage  or  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  The  fact  is  that  farmers,  or  most 
of  them,  are  producing  milk  at  u  loss  on  any  basis 
which  the  dealers  would  use  in  figuring  their  own 
business.  Most  of  them  are  obliged  to  continue  in 
Ihe  business  because  they  have  expensive  fixtures 
which  could  not  well  be  used  for  any  other  kind  of 
farming.  They  are  obliged  to  take  what  is  offered 
them  because  there  is  no  fair  competition  in  the 
final  price.  The  proposed  large  creamery,  located  iu 
New  York,  would  create  such  competition  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  standard  price  for  each  week  or  month. 
If  it  could  handle  a  large  enough  supply  it  could 
regulate  prices  and  create  a  fair  distribution  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer.  Of  course  the  big 
dealers  see  this,  and  they  will  naturally  oppose  this 
plan,  with  every  weapon  they  can  find. 

* 

We  have  some  big  southern  papers  that  are  fine 
newsy  papers,  but  carry  advertisements  telling  my 
hoys  where  they  can  get  good  whisky  for  Christmas. 
Such  papers  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  my  home,  nor 
would  I  accept  a  plowshare  wrapped  in  one  of  them. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  is 
about  to  end  this,  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  these 
papers.  w.  E.  davis. 

South  Carolina. 

HE  point  of  this  is  that  country  people  are  now 
examining  the  advertisements  in  their  papers. 
Formerly  they  did  not  realize  their  significance,  or 
excused  them  ou  the  theory  that  the  paper  must 
take  this  unclean  money  in  order  to  live!  Now  they 
see  that  a  paper  would  better  he  dead  than  live  to 
cany  unclean  advertising  into  the  home.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  test  is  a  good  one.  It  reflects  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper.  The  fraud  and  faker,  or  bribe 
taker,  may  hide  himself  inside  a  well-written  edi¬ 
torial,  but  the  open  advertisement  cannot  be  evaded. 

* 

What  The  Rural  Xkw-Yorker  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  in  York  Stale,  other  papers  and  other  factors  have 
been  and  are  doing  in  other  States.  It  is  a  poor  sort 
of  pride  that  is  “too  proud  to  fight.”  It  is  terribly  un¬ 
profitable,  too.  The  produce  trade  has  hitherto  been 
too  “proud,”  too  lazy  or  too  helpless  to  fight. 

HIS  is  from  onr  old  friend  Tlw  Fruitmou's 
Guide.  It  is  true  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  states 
openly  and  so  all  can  hear  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  do  not  get  a  square  deal  in  the  market. 
They  get  a  35-cent  dollar,  and  we  certainly  do  our 
best  to  make  tbat  fact  known.  We  do  it  openly,  and 
we  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  or  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  for  this  market  question  is  the  biggest 
problem  before  the  people  today.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  produce  trade  to  fight — but  what  have  they  got 
to  fight  about?  They  cannot  defend  the  present 
system  of  distribution  and  sale  of  farm  produce. 
The  dog  in  the  manger  lying  on  the  hay  which  he 
could  not  eat  was  a  growler,  hut  no  fighter.  The 
cow  was  afraid  of  his  growl.  She  should  have  put 
one  sharp  horn  under  his  ribs  and  lifted  him  out! 
The  produce  trade  has  nothing  to  fight  for  but  graft. 
The  more  it  lights  the  more  it  educates  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  too  proud  to  fight  in 
u  good  cause.  We  may  be  lazy  but.  we  are  far  from 
‘  helpless”  with  half  a  milliou  earnest  readers.  We 
do  not  believe  in  scolding  or  cackling  or  playing  any 
ladylike  game,  but  we  will  stand  up  or  go  to  the 

mat  if  need  be  over  this  35-cent  dollar  proposition. 

* 

The  Station  therefore,  advises  the  use  of  1500  to 
2000  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  carrying  five  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  with  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  eight  per  cent,  or  even  10  per  cent, 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  no  potash  for  1916. 
With  people  who  have  been  getting  good  results  from  a 
fertilizer  carrying  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia  a  4-10-0 
fertilizer  would  probably  prove  satisfactory. 

Maine  Exp.  Station.  CHAS.  D.  WOODS. 

R.  WOODS  says  this  after  conducting  elaborate 
fertilizing  experiments  with  Maine’s  great  com¬ 
mercial  crop — potatoes.  If  any  of  the  ordinary  East¬ 
ern  farm  crops  would  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  pot¬ 
ash  it  would  certainly  he  the  potato.  Dr.  Woods 
found  that  while  potash  did  give  something  of  an 
increased  yield  there  was  not  enough  to  pay  a  profit 
at  the  present  high  potash  prices.  Soil  on  farms 
Tihich  have  been  well  fertilized  in  the  past  gave 
good  yields  of  potatoes  without  potash  and  thus  the 
advice  is  to  go  ahead  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Practically  the  same  conclusions  have  been 
reached  all  over  the  Eastern  States — that  at  present 
prices  farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  potash  on  or¬ 
dinary  farm  crops.  They  will,  however,  use  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  freely.  Some  enthusiastic 
writers  are  going  further  and  claiming  that  we  shall 
not  need  potash  in  the  future.  We  cannot  follow 
them  in  this,  and  the  advice  should  be  taken  with 
great  caution  when  at  the  close  of  the  war  potash 
comes  down  once  more  to  a  normal  price.  There 
have  always  been  soils  containing  an  abundance  of 
potash,  and  without  doubt  money  has  been  wasted 
in  using  that  element  on  such  soils.  There  are  on 
the  other  hand  great  stretches  of  soil  which  cannot 
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produce  successfully  year  after  year  unless  potash 
is  supplied,  and  a  full  supply  should  he  used  as  soon 
as  the  price  comes  within  reason. 

* 

DURING  the  past  year  death  has  touched  many 
dear  and  loyal  friends  who  had  become  a  part 
of  business  and  social  life.  The  latest  one  to  pass 
iff  into  the  shadow  is  Geo.  D.  Leavens,  president  of 
the  Coe-Mortimer  Company.  Through  many  years 
of  intimate  association  we  had  come  to  know  George 
Leavens  as  a  big,  strong,  true,  tender-hearted  man; 
the  soul  of  business  honor,  white  as  the  snow  in 
character,  sound  as  a  rock  in  loyalty  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  with  a  deep,  kindly  sympathy  for  all  who 
needed  his  help.  He  hated  humbug  and  sham,  and 
he  loved  honesty  and  sincerity.  We  always  knew 
just  exactly  where  to  find  George  Leavens,  and  we 
always  knew  ihat  his  advice  and  council  needed  no 
investigation  or  question.  This  big,  strong,  faithful 
friend  lived  his  life  well.  The  world  is  better  be¬ 
cause  he  lias  lived  in  it,  and  life  would  seem  a  little 
darker  now  that  he  has  gone  were  it  not  for  the 
hope  and  brightness  which  such  lives  leave  behind 
them.  He  has  passed  on  into  the  unseen  country, 
hut  his  memory  will  ever  live  with  us  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  a  dear  friend. 

* 

WE  begin  the  year  for  the  barn  folk  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  foundation  of  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  Alfalfa  and  eorn  silage  are  the  twins  of  dairy 
prosperity.  When  they  are  left  in  a  basket  at  the' 
fanner’s  door,  that  farm  is  blessed  and  the  cows 
share  the  blessing.  The  sheaf  of  Alfalfa  and  the 
basket  of  silage  make  of  themselves  a  fair  balanced 
ration.  It  usually  pays  to  add  some  digestible  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  way  of  grain,  but  the  legume  and 
Ihe  corn  must  remain  the  cornerstone  of  dairying. 
Except  on  favored  tracts  of  soil  Alfalfa  has  not 
made  great  progress  in  the  Eastern  States.  Where 
it  does  grow  well  it  has  proved  a  wonder  for  build¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  and  increasing  the  value  of  land. 
With  greater  care  in  seediug  and  the  use  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  varieties  it  will  spread  over  thousands  more 
acres  during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  acreage 
in  clover  is  hound  to  increase.  We  suggest  the  plan 
of  mixing  in  a  little  Alfalfa  seed  whenever  clover 
is  seeded  and  we  would  also  use  more  Alsilce  with 
the  Red  or  Mammoth.  Next  to  Alfalfa  clover  is  the 
best  thing  to  feed  with  eorn  silage,  hut  there  is  not 
half  enough  of  it  grown  in  New  York.  New  Jersey 
or  New  England.  We  know  that  trials  of  Siberian 
Alfalfa  and  Alsike  clover  will  help  put  these  profit- 
aide  legumes  on  many  a  soil  which  now  produces 
nothing  but  poor  grass.  There  are  better  times  com¬ 
ing  for  dairymen.  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  corn 
silage  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of  the  dairy 
business. 

♦ 

WE  find  great  interest  taken  in  tractors  for 
plowing  or  hauling  heavy  loads  in  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  where  there  is  a  motor  ear.  The  hoys  have 
seen  the  driving  horse  blown  off  the  road  by  gaso¬ 
line.  Once  limited  to  a  drive  of  10  miles,  they  now 
easily  travel  50.  As  the  circle  of  acquaintance 
around  the  home  farm  is  widened  there  comes  a 
feeling  of  mastery  and  power,  and  the  young  people 
ask,  with  justice,  why  the  work  on  the  farm  may 
not.  keep  pace  with  life  on  the  road.  If  gasoline 
blows  new  Joy  into  play  why  not  also  into  work? 
Thus  it  is  that  popular  farm  thought  is  centering 
upon  the  tractor.  Five  years  ago  most  farmers  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  machine  was  only  for  the  rich  farm¬ 
er  with  many  acres  to  work.  Now  they  conclude 
that  it  may  be  for  them  as  well.  We  remember  that 
the  motor  ear  came  into  popular  use  In  much  the 
same  way.  At  first  a  few  expensive  cars  puffed 
along  the  road.  Farmers  protested  and  fought 
against  these  “benzine  buggies”  for  a  lime.  Then 
their  feelings  changed  as  they  saw  the  convenience 
and  power  of  the  cars,  and  they  began  to  buy  them¬ 
selves.  What  seemed  at  first  impossible  became  a 
necessity  when  through  evolution  the  ear  came  down 
to  their  practical  needs.  We  think  it  will  be  much 
the  same  with  the  tractor.  In  time  we  shall  have 
a  workable  machine  costing  about  as  much  as  a 
span  of  high-class  horses.  This  machine  will. plow, 
harrow,  run  a  scraper  or  haul  a  load  of  hay  or 
manure,  and  when  the  outside  work  is  over  hold 
up  one  foot  and  kick  motion  into  any  machine  that 
turns  a  wheel.  This  is  coming  as  surely  as  the 
motor  car  came  up  the  road. 


Brevities 

The  Pharisee  is  always  a  parasite. 

The  false  prophet  usually  figures  out  a  false  and 
easy  mural  profit. 

If  our  opinion  is  worth  anything  you  may  have  it 
freely.  Some  of  these  editors  who  are  preaching  in 
the  editorial  columns  and  preying  in  the  advertisements 
are  both  scribes  and  pharisees. 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list 
of  speakers  given  last  week  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  parlor  of  the  Capitol,  Albany,  J anuary 
18-19 : 

Dairy  Interests,  by  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  J.  W.  Ilelme,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  W.  E.  Skin¬ 
ner,  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  Standardization  of  Farm  Products,  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  E.  S.  Brigham,  of  Vermont. 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  by  F. 

E.  Lacy,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  program  will  be  particularly  strong  in  live  stock 
and  dairy  features,  the  distribution  of  milk,  etc.,  and 
dairymen  of  the  State  should  make  an  especial  effort 
to  attend.  Sessions  will  be  held  forenoon,  afternoon 
and  evening  of  both  days,  and  it  is  planned  to  close 
the  convention  with  a  banquet,  on  the  evening  of  Jan¬ 
uary  19. 

Milk  producers  will  hold  a  special  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20th  to  perfect  their  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  milk  and  the  making  of  prices. 

The  Outlook  for  Apple  Sales 

The  Federal  Agricultural  Department  has  confirmed 
the  estimate  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  estimate  that  on  December  1  we  had  in 
round  numbers  eight  million  barrels  of  apples  in  cold 
storage,  or  close  to  one  million  barrels  in  excess  of 
the  holdings  of  the  same  time  last.  year.  On  the  same 
authority  the  holdings  in  cold  storage  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  just  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  holdings  of  last  year,  the  holdings  in  cold  storage 
this  year  being  1,327,281  barrels. 

These  reports  have  caused  concern,  not  to  say  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  minds  of  apple  speculators.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  report,  speculative  prices  have 
dropped  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  barrel  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  docks,  and  the  policy  now  is  for  the  large  dealers 
to  work  off  their  supply  and  to  keep  back  the  holdings 
of  the  growers  and  small  operators  who  have  apples 
stored  in  local  warehouses  throughout  the  State  and 
country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  large  holdings  of  apples  at 
this  time  need  cause  no  great  concern  if  the  market  is 
kept  well  supplied  daily  on  regular  shipments,  and 
precaution  is  taken  to  see  that  the  apples  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  consumers  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  of¬ 
fered  its  auction  service  to  the  holders  of  apples  wheth¬ 
er  growers  or  speculators.  It  will  sell  apples  daily  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  will  canvass 
the  retail  trade  and  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  retailers  to  get  the  apples  into  the  hands 
of  consumers  at  reasonable  cost,  and  in  that  way  work 
off  this  large  holding  of  apples.  Several  large  retailers 
have  already  promised  the  Department  if  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  is  furnished  to  sell  apples  to  consumers  at  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent,  above  the  price  to  the  farmer.  With 
this  support  other  retailers  can  he  induced  to  do  the 
same.  This  service  is  reasonable  in  cost.  Last  year  the  re¬ 
tailers  sold  apples  at  an  average  profit  to  six  to  ten  times 
the  price  to  the  grower.  A  few  retailors  have  distributed 
this  year  at  one-fifth  of  the  price  to  the  grower,  and  if 
this  can  be  made  general  in  the  city  the  consumption 
of  apples  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  ab¬ 
sorb  all  of  the  apples  in  storage.  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  should  consume  100  carloads  a  day.  This 
would  be  less  than  one  apple  a  day  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  territory,  and  with  the 
proper  inducement,  and  the  proper  cost  of  distribution, 
the  present  price  of  apples  to  the  grower  can  be  main¬ 
tained  and  cheap  apples  furnished  the  consumer  with 
the  prospects  of  cleaning  up  the  holdings  during  the 
apple  season. 

Growers  with  apples  in  storage  should  begin  to  make 
shipments  at  once.  The  shipments  should  be  gradual 
and  regular,  keeping  a  full  supply  coining  daily.  The 
Department  will  he  glad  to  furnish  information  as  often 
as  required.  High  prices  will  he  out  of  the  question  for 
anything  except  the  very  fanciest  grades,  but  if  the 
market  is  properly  supplied  and  developed,  fair  prices 
will  prevail  and  the  apples  will  go  into  consumption. 
The  Department  and  its  auction  market  are  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  growers  and  holders  of  apples. 

The  sales  at  the  auction  during  the  week  wore  strong, 
boxed  apples  from  Western  Now  York  selling  as  high  as 
$1.85  per  box,  and  a  good  quality  of  Greenings  selling 
for  $3.80  per  barrel.  The  demand  at  the  auction  sales 
was  good  and  very  much  larger  receipts  would  have 
been  absorbed  readily,  but  broad  demand  was  for  the 
better  grades. 

The  railroad  deliveries  to  New  York  were  poor.  It 
is  alleged  that  this  was  due  to  the  storm  and  general 
congestion  of  the  railroads.  Whatever  the  cause  some 
carloads  were  delayed  five  to  seven  days.  This  was  gen¬ 
eral  with  all  receivers  and  these  delays  of  course  af¬ 
fect  the  selling  price,  as  the  fruit  never  improves  in 
transit. 

From  now  on  the  auction  market  could  handle  many 
carload  shipments  daily  and  owners  of  apples  in  stor¬ 
age  are  advised  to  make  steady  shipments  and  take 
the  prevailing  price,  which  will  average  as  well  as  or 
better  than  au  attempt  to  hold  for  the  highest  market. 

The  auction  prices  for  three  days  last  week  were  as 
follows : 

APPLES. — 1  bbls.  Baldwin  $2.10;  14  Wagener 
$2.40;  59  Spy  $2.50;  40  $1.85;  35  $1.80;  2  boxes 
Boiken  $1.80;  27  $1.60;  5  bbk.  Baldwin  $1.60;  4 
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Hendrick  Sweet  $2.10:  1  $1.45;  10  Greening  83.10;  12 
$2.60;  1  $2.75;  3  Spy  $2.40;  4  Pippin  $1.90;  1  $1.75; 
5  Newtown  $2.85;  1  Mixed  $2.95;  8  Baldwin  $2.80;  2 
$2.50:  10  Greening  $3.20;  17  $3.15;  1  Russet  $1.85; 
2  $2.10;  1  hkt.  Greening  55c;  1  Mann  o0c ;  1  Spy  70c; 

2  Huhbardston  70c;  2  Smith  Cider  70c;  3  Sweet  65o; 
1  King  75c;  31  Baldwin  70c;  2  Cooper  60c:  2  Van- 
dervere  95c;  2  Gilliflower  30c;  44  bids  Greening 
$2.75;  9  $2.10;  2  $1.85;  8  Mann  $1.85;  3  Spy  $3.55; 

3  82.50;  1  $1.95;  1  Huhbardston  $1.75;  10  Jonathan 
$2.80;  6  $2.35;  5  Smith  Cider  $2.25;  3  $1.90:  1  Sweet 
$1.75;  1  $2.10;  2  $1.75;  9  King  $2.25;  2  $2.05;  18 
Baldwin  $2.75;  5  $2.20;  28  $2.15;  114  boxes  Stark 
60c;  24  Baldwin  70c;  3  Swaar  55c;  3  Spy  $1.05;  20 
Ben  Davis  80c;  16  70c;  6  Mann  55c;  4  Bellflower  65c; 
8  Spits  80c;  4  Jersey  Sweet  50c;  1  Tolraan  45c;  11 
Wagoner  70c;  13  75c;  6  70c;  50  bbls.  Stark  $1.60;  4 
Baldwin  $1.70:  9  Ben  Davis  $1.45;  6  Wagener.  $1.50; 
1  Bellflower  75c. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 11  bids,  squash  $1.25;  1  bid. 
cranberries  $9.55;  35  bags  Pea  beans  $6.40  per  100 
lbs.;  5  bags  Yellow  Eye  $5.75;  16  cases  eggs  54c;  5 
52c ;  1  50c";  2  4Se ;  1  44c ;  1  43c ;  1  42c ;  2  40c. 


Showing  New  York  State  Fruit 

I  noticed  in  some  of  the  fruit  stores  the  cards  show¬ 
ing  the  Now  York  State  apples.  They  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  few  of 
these  cards  to  use  in  connection  with  my  school  work 
in  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  at  Jamaica.  They 
would  be  very  helpful  in  giving  the  students  an  idea 
of  the  fruit  grown  in  New  York  State.  Do  you  have 
cards  of  any  other  fruit  aside  from  those  of  apples? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  send  me  several  of  these  cards 
for  use' in  the  school?  [mess]  letta  b.  burns. 

Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  cards  asked  for  in  the  above  letter  wore  prompt¬ 
ly  forwarded  to  this  progressive  teacher,  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  cards  is  given  herewith.  If  each 
one  of  the  teachers  in  this  training  school  will  follow 
the  good  example  of  the  teacher,  and  instruct  her  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  merit  of  New  York  State  fruit,  we  will  have 
an  endless  chain  of  influences  that  will  create  a  demand 
for  New  York  State  apples.  Give  us  such  a  demand 
and  the  price  of  apples  will  take  care  of  itself. 

These  signs  have  been  placed  in  a  large  number  of 
retail  grocery  stores  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  but 


the  Department  did  not  have  a  large  and  steady  supply 
of  apples  to  make  it  possible  to  follow  up  the  trade 
and  increase  consumption  through  them.  Growers  must 
see,  however,  the  possibility  in  this  kind  of  work. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  growers,  this  work  will 
popularize  the  New  York  apple. 

These  cards  are  10%xl314  inches  in  size  and  printed 
in  colors,  giving  very  good  illustrations  of  the  three 
varieties  shown. 
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Rhode  Island  Greening 


Northern  Spy 


Baldwin 

Good  All  Winter. 
New  York’s  most 
popular  apples. 

Best  eating  and  cook¬ 
ing  apples  on  earth. 
Juicy,  crisp,  thin 
tender  skinned. 


FOR  SALE  HERE 


were  always  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  The 
News  has  evidently  learned  a  lesson  from  the  open 
auction  market  on  apples,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  it  has  the  courage  to  acknowledge  its  former  er¬ 
ror.  If  shipments  of  dressed  poultry  were  assembled 
so  that  open  auction  sales  could  be  held  daily  dealers 
could  not  raise  and  lower  the  prices  at  will  nor  man¬ 
ipulate  the  quotations.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  sales  of  apples  this  year  and  by  another  year  we 
hope  to  see  more  of  it. 


Long  Island  Farmers  and  Fertilizers 

Part  I. 

In  no  way  has  the  war  caused  a  more  radical  change 
than  will  be  required  for  the  season  of  1916  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Before 
the  war  millions  of  tons  of  fertilizer  was  manufactured 
and  used  containing  a  high  percentage  of  soluble  potash. 
Formerly  muriate  of  potash  could  he  purchased  in  this 
country  for  about  $40  per  ton,  while  now  it  is  worth 
from  $400  to  $500  per  ton.  At  present  prices  T  am  sure 
it  will  not  pay  to  use  auy  potash  except  possibly  for 
special  crops  or  under  special  conditions.  For  general 
farm  crops  the  increase  from  the  use  of  potash  would 
not  pay  for  its  application.  Nearly  all  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  besides  potash  are  also  higher  because  of  the 
war,  some  directly  and  others  indirectly. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  is  nearly  $20  per  ton  higher 
than  it  was  one  year  ago.  This  is  flue  to  the  war 
principally.  A  year  ago  large  stocks  that  were  on  hand 
which  had  been  mined  in  Chile  were  shut  out  of  their 
natural  market  in  Europe,  consequently  the  price 
dropped  very  low,  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  to  run 
the  mines  at.  a  profit,  and  many  of  them  shut  down. 
The  large  demand  for  nitrate  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  helped  to  use  up  the  surplus  and  the  price 
of  ocean  freights  rose  very  rapidly  until  the  “slides  '  in 
the  Panama  Canal  blocked  navigation  through  it.  when 
supplies  to  this  country  were  cut  off  entirely  for  many 
weeks,  and  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  this  country 
went  to  the  present  high  levels. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  which  supplies  at  least  one- 
half  of  all  the  weight  of  the  fertilizer  sold  in  hags,  is 
about  50 %  higher  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
increased  price  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greatly  increased 
use  of  the  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  is  the 
direct  cause  of  this  increase.  Fish  scrap  is  very  scarce 
and  high  because  of  the  very  light  catch  of  fish  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  United  States,  and 
England,  which  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  has  placed  some  restrictions  on  its  export, 
consequently  only  small  supplies  are  coming  to  this 
country  from  that  source. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  is  about  40%  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  short  eottou  crop,  and 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  South  due  to  the  high 
price  of  cotton,  which  will  enable  the  Southern  i  Wint¬ 
ers  to  purchase  more  fertilizer  than  a  year  ago.  Other 
ammoniates  such  as  animal  tankage,  garbage  tank¬ 
age,  castor  pomace,  ground  leather,  nitrogenous  mate¬ 
rial,  etc.,  are  all  materially  higher,  probably  20%  or 
more.  Some  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  offering  fer¬ 
tilizers  this  season  with  a  small  percentage  of  potash. 
This  is  derived  mainly  from  cottonseed  meal,  garbage 
tankage,  tobacco  stems,  etc.,  and  the  content  of  potash 
in  these  materials  has  helped  to  produce  the  higher 
price  of  these  materials. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  price  of 
commercial  fertilizers  for  the  season  of  1916  is  bound 
to  be  higher,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  among  us 
farmers  who  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  chemi¬ 
cal  manures  annually  to  grow  our  crops.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  ji  company  that  is  making  a  widespread  and 
determined  effort  to  sell  chemicals  to  farmers  direct 
for  home  mixing,  is  deserving  of  a  word  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  Agents  for  this  company  have  been  working  in 
this  section  of  Long  Island  for  several  weeks  and  have 
sold  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer  chemicals  to  the 
farmers  by  scaring  them  into  the  belief  that  the  war 
is  going  to  increase  the  price  of  fertilizers  so  much 
that  unless  they  bought  immediately,  and  of  them,  the 
price  would  be  so  high  later  ns  to  be  prohibitive.  Be¬ 
sides  the  attempt  to  scare,  the  farmers  about  the  price 
of  fertilizer  because  of  the  war.  there  were  misrepre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  analyses  of  the  goods  they  were 
selling.  Because  of  their  methods  of  selling,  the  State 
laws  do  not  furnish  auy  adequate  protection  to  the 
farmers.  One  year  ago  the  same  company  made  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  sell  their  chemicals,  but  had  poor  suc¬ 
cess,  as  there  was  no  “war  scare”  about  fertilizer  prices 
last  season,  and  previous  dealings  with  the  concern  had 
been  unsatisfactory.  Of  course  such  methods  will  not 
build  up  a  profitable  future  business.  I  know  there  are 
many  manufacturers  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  and 
will  not  stoop  to  “shyster  methods”  of  salesmanship  to 
sell  their  goods.  H.  K.  tai.xiaue. 


Poultry  Price  Manipulation 

The  following  note  is  from  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Produce  News: 

There  are  two  or  three  dressed  poultry  dealers  in 
New  York  City  who  can  keep  prices  down  if  they  are 
not  heavy  holders.  On  the  other  hand  these  firms 
can  boost  the  prices  just  as  soon  as  they  are  bountifully 
supplied  at  low  prices. 

The  statement  is  only  too  true.  The  week  before 
Thanksgiving  the  city  dealers  fixed  the  price  of  tur¬ 
keys  at  26  cents  a  pound ;  but  for  the  three  days  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  and  after  shipments  had  been  made 
the  price  was  quoted  down  to  18  cents.  It  was  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  street  that  one  receiver  wired  a  shipper  on 
Monday  morning  that  his  car  of  dressed  poultry  had  not 
arrived,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  already  un¬ 
loaded  the  car,  but  did  not  receipt  for  it  until  after 
trading  hours  for  the  day.  By  this  trick  he  was  able 
to  settle  with  the  shipper  at  IS  cents  instead  of  26 
cents  a  pound.  The  difference  to  him  was  $16.  Be¬ 
sides  the  lx-cont  quotation  was  pure  fiction,  A  few 
sales  may  have  been  made  at  this  figure  to  make  a 
record;  but  the  bulk  of  the  turkeys  were  billed  out 
at  26  cents,  and  the  people  who  received  18-Cent  re¬ 
turns  were  simply  robbed  of  the  difference. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Produce  News  telling  the 
truth  about  these  transactions.  Three  months  ago  it 
disputed  Commissioner  Dillon’s  statement  that  dealers 
manipulated  prices  of  apples.  It  insisted  that  prices 


New  York  State  News 

That  the  ice  cream  men  are  driving  the  brewers  out 
of  business  in  prohibition  States  was  the  declaration 
made  at  a  dinner  in  connection  with  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter  recently.  John  F.  O'Brien,  of  New  York  City,  a 
large  wholesale  dealer  in  ice  cream,  stated  that  in 
several  “dry”  States  the  breweries  are  being  converted 
into  ice  cream  factories,  and  that  where  once  thousands 
of  gallons  of  beer  was  brewed  in  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  establishments,  there  is  now  being  turned  into 
ice  cream  thousands  of  quarts  of  cream  daily.  Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  ice  cream  makers  of 
this  State  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  on  farms  where 
milk  aud  cream  are  produced.  W.  M.  Kaufman,  of 
Amsterdam,  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  association 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  first  trial,  so  far  as  the  larger  cities  of  this 
State  are  concerned,  of  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  begiu  January  1st.  in  Buffalo,  the  population 
of  which  is  near  to  500,000.  For  10  years  past  the 
friends  of  non-partisan  government  of  cities  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  have  fought,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
better  era  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  bulletin  entitled  “The  Horse  Industry  in  New 
York  State,”  which  continues  the  plan  outlined  some 
time  since  of  Farm  Bureau  Director  Edward  Van  Al- 
styne  for  a  series  of  bulletins  dealing  with  each  branch 
of  farming  endeavor.  The  “Horse”  bulletin  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  January  and  will  shortly  be  followed  by  a  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  series  to  be  known  as  "The  Fruit  Indus¬ 
try  of  New  York  State.”  This  will  be  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  C. 
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RURA-L.  NEW-YORKER 

New  $5  silk  petticoats  include  olaange- 
nble  tafTeta.  flowered  taffeta,  taffeta  in 
wide  stripes  edged  with  lines  of  contrast¬ 
ing  color,  which  is  new,  and  nicssalinc. 
The  flounces  are  plain,  scalloped  and 
edged  with  pieot.  Most  of  the  large 
stores  have  a  regular  stock  of  silk  petti¬ 
coats  at  $2.95  or  $3,  which  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory,  including  a  variety  of 
pretty  styles.  Tire  taffeta  used  is  chif¬ 
fon  finish,  which  docs  not  crack  like  an 
old-fashioned  stiff  taffeta. 

Any  boy  would  be  pleased  with  a 
Scout’s  black  rubber  storm  coat,  which 
conies  in  sizes  four  to  1G  years,  price 
$2.S5.  It  is  guaranteed  rainproof.  Rub¬ 
ier  caps  to  match,  sizes  6J/£  to  7 14,  are 
G5  cents. 

Children’s  umbrellas  are  made  with 
leather  strap  handles,  price  $2;  also 
with  a  dog's  head  handle  that  opens  its 
Mouth.  Leather  straps,  or  heavy  straps 
1  f  plaited  silk  cord,  soon  on  the  new 
silk  umbrellas  at  *2  to  $5.  are  much 


cranberry  desserts,  try  cranberry  flum¬ 
mery.  Cook  and  strain  cranberries  as 
for  jelly,  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  pint  of  juice.  Heat  in  a  double 
boiler.  When  boiling  add.  for  each  pint, 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  cornstarch  which 
has  boon  wetted  with  cold  water.  Let 
1  o '  1  three  minutes,  and  turn  into  molds. 
Serve  cold  with  sugar  and  cream. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

New  Year,  Good  Morning! 

New  Year,  good  morning!  Conic  and 
bring 

I  s  days  tlml  smile  and  /  s  that  sing 
(tut  from  tbe  drifts  of  s.virl’mg  snow 
That  through  the  murky  midnight  blow 
And  clutch  with  frosty  hands  and  cling. 

Hark!  How  the  joy  hells  chime  and  ring 
Thy  birth  and  new  hope  sot  a-wing, 

With  hands  outstretched  you  conic; 
ond  so 

New  Year,  good  morning! 

New  courage  greets  their  clamoring — 
The  thought  of  friends,  the  thought  of 
Spring. 

Of  kindly  solace  for  our  woe. 

Of  happiness  we're  still  to  know; 

We  wait  your  accolade,  O  King! 

New  Year,  good  morning! 

Alexander  Maclean. 


.  Vaseline-" 

**■»-.  • _ „» 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Crocheted  ball  buttons  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  are  handsome,  and  newer  than  fila¬ 
gree  metal.  A  medium  size  is  GO  cents 
a  dozen.  These  arc  very  pretty  for  or¬ 
nament  on  a  dressy  silk  <>r  lac  >  blouse. 

Cotton  pillow  slips,  heavily  embroid- 


Tlie  best  emolient  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  wounds,  burns, 
sores,  cuts,  and  skin  diseases  of 
all  sorts.  Always  reliable,  al¬ 
ways  brings  relief — an  invaluable 
remedy  to  keep  about  the  house 


The  Rural  Patterns 


WHITE 


In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


rr.  rROt.Ei.-M  jelly 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At  drug 
and  general  stores.  Send  postal  for  free 
“Vaseline"  Booklet  and  Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated.) 

60  State  Street  New  York  City 


Filled  cookies  arc  made  by  cutting 
out  the  thinly  rolled  dough  and  then  put¬ 
ting  two  cookies  together  like  it  sand¬ 
wich.  with  a  spoonful  of  rich  jam  be¬ 
tween.  l’iuch  the  edges  closely  togeth¬ 
er.  so  that  tin'  filling  will  not  run  out, 
and  bake  as  usual.  Little  doughnuts  may 
have  a  bit  of  currant  jell.v  pressed  into 
the  middle  of  the  uncooked  dough,  the 
jelly  being  carefully  closed  in.  Fry  as 
usual,  and  roll  in  sugar  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  cinnamon. 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


— --"*rL  Freight  Paid — A  Year’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  J23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  bi it  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  ©tie  for  n  year — money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  itali*  fiu-tory.  Wo  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  an,)  send  every  *tovo  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog— Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  .doves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bnke  better.  Write  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO,.  3  Oak  St„  Troy.  N.  Y. 


M \ny  housekeepers  rub  their  furniture 
with  :i  mg  dampened  with  kerosene.  This 
removes  dust,  but  wo  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  the  plan  desirable,  and  it  is  really 
harmful  to  some  classes  of  furniture. 
Where  the  wood  is  painted  or  enamelled, 
like  so  much  of  the  so-called  cottage 
furniture,  persistent  use  of  kerosene  docs 
undoubtedly  crack  the  enamel  in  time, 
and  such  furniture  is  better  cleaned  with 
a  cloth  dampened,  not  wet,  with  tepid 
water,  and  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  after¬ 
wards.  Nor  must  kerosene  be  used  on 
wax-polished  furniture,  for  in  time  it: 
causes  enough  dust  to  adhere  to  injure, 
the  polish.  Careful  rubbing  with  a  wool¬ 
en  cloth  and  wax  polish  will  keep  such 
furniture  in  order.  Whatc-vcr  oil  or  pol- 
-Lii  is  used  on  furniture  ifShould  always 
be  rubbed  off  so  carefully  that  none  re¬ 
mains  to  hold  dust  and  thus  gradually 
form  a  film  over  the  polish. 


8S52  Child's  Coat, 
4  to  0  y  ears. 


Mending  Aga'.eware 

I  noticed  recent  inquiry  liow  to  mend 
Laky  agateware.  I  use  the  articles 
called  “meudets"  with  very  good  success. 
.V  meudet  consists  of  a  small  nut  and 
screw  with  washers,  which  instantly  stops 
till  leaks  iu  graniteware  and  rubber 
goods.  The  beauty  of  mendets  is  that 
they  arc  so  easy  and  simple  to  use.  A 
wrench  conics  with  each  package  and  all 
that  one  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  screw 
through  the  hole  in  the  kettle  and  then 
tighten  the  nut  on  the  outside  with  the 
wrench.  Since  I  have  us©d  “meudets”  I 
have  been  able  to  use  much  agateware 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  worth-  j 
less.  In  fact,  I  could  not  get  along  with-  I 
out  them  now  anil  several  of  my  neigh-  1 
hors  say  they  would  not  be  without  them  { 
again.  A  package  of  15  assorted  sizes  j 
with  wrench  and  full  directions  costs  25 
cents.  m  its.  E.  11.  o. 

On  page  1440  a  reader  asks  how  to 
mend  agateware.  Il  is  not  generally 
known,  but  agateware  is  just  as  easily 
mended  as  tinware.  Simply  take  an  old 
butcher’s  knife  and  ream  out  hole  until  i 
it  is  perfectly  bright  all  around;  theu  I 
flush  hole  with  soldering  acid.  Place  ■ 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  under  hole, 
this  is  a  keep  solder  from  running 


8862  Child’s  Coat, 
x  to  6  years- 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
furl  ami  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  Itir-Hifr 
time.  Made  in  23 
ilillc Mil  Bine,-., 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  jminbciof  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave„  Cleveland.  Ohio 


tor  our  independent  tin!law-wlre 
tiithting  systems  for  homes, 
stores,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Use  common  gasoline.  Best  and 
cheapest  illumination  known. 

AKRON  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

aro  most  improved ,  xiiuphn-t  and 
safest  of  Ull.  Shed  a  cleat,  soft, 
bright  light  of  high  ,'ftmUu  power. 
Ainu  complete  hit"  of  portable  and 
street  lamps.  Mid  lanterns.  Fully 
guaranteed  Our  Airenry  Proposition 
cat i not  1*"  beat,  V.arbiaive  lei  ritory. 
Semi  quirk  for  catalog  and  terms. 

,  632  So.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


8871  Bloused  Coat,  JA  TR 

34  to  42  bust.  Ml  if 

8851  Two-Picce  Skirt,  ^ 

24  to  34  waist.  88.26  One  Piece  Gown, 
with  or  without  Over- 
Portions,  for  Misses 
ipVW  and  Small  Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  pork 
sausages  are  much  niiltir  if  parboiled  be¬ 
fore  frying.  Tile  night  before  using  drop 
the  sausages  into  boiling  water  and  cook 
eight  minutes;  take  out  and  drain.  Fry 
as  usual,  putting  them  into  a  Imt  pan. 
The  boiling  removes  part  of  the  grease, 
and  the  sausages  can  lie  thoroughly  cook¬ 
ed  without  over-frying.  The  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled  should  lie  set 
aside  until  cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  be 
removed  in  a  solid  cake.  Browned 
mashed  potatoes  arc  nice  to  serve  with 
sausage.  The  potato  is  mashed  and  sea¬ 
soned,  and  then  packed  into  a  well-but¬ 
tered  flat  square  pan.  When  cold  cut 
into  square  cakes,  brush  over  with  beat- 
:ind  put  in  the  oven  until  hot 
and  brown.  Mashed  potato  left  from 
dinner  may  ho  used  as  a  supper  dish'  in 
this  way. 


wt'iiiikw 


-•1  gents’  Outfit. 
Akro  j  Gas  Lamp  Co 


The  Rural  Xew-Yorkes 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — The  pen  came  a  few  tint  - 
ago  and  it  is  line.  Thank  you.  My  hus¬ 
band  gave  it  to  me  and  I  am  using  it  now. 
1 1  writes  splendidly  ■  \\  e  think  the  R .  N . -  \  . 
is  the  best  paper  out,  I  couldn't  keep 
house  without  it. 

We  wish  you  all  success,  and  will  get  a 
new  subscriber  for  you  whenever  we  can. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Evitts, 

R.  D,  7.  Sheltoii.JL  onm 


l*r/<r 


The  Health  Department  of  this  city 
states  that  infant  mortality  is  greater 
here  among  the  children  of  native  parents 
than  among  foreigners.  Out  of  every 
1,000  children  horn  in  New  York  City 
of  native  parents  44  boys  and  35  girls 
do  not  roach  their  fifth  year,  while  in 
the  same  proportion  39  hoys  and  32  girls 
who  are  the  children  of  foreigners  die  in 
early  childhood.  The  reasons  for  this, 
iiecordlng  to  the  health  officials,  are  that 
the  foreign  mother  is  more  apt.  to  stay 
home  and  look  after  the  child,  white  the 
health  officers  come  more  in  personal  con-  ored  at  the  end,  with  scalloped  edge,  were 
tact  with  her,  to  give  help  and  advice,  seen  for  38  cents  each. 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  has  been  A  long-established  store  down  town 

especially  helpful  in  this  direction.  sells  all  sorts  of  Swiss  wood  carvings, 

*  Cuckoo  clocks  cost  from  $2.75  up :  one 

A  method  of  keeping  fresh  cranberries  14x21  i:  dies,  handsomely  carved,  is 
endorsed  by  Capo  Cod  growers  is  to  soil  $4.50.  It  calls  cuckoo  on  the  hour  and 
iu  jars  filled  with  cold  water.  The  half  hour.  Weather  houses,  quaint  little 
water  should  he  boiled  to  sterilize  it,  and  chalets  with  the  two  little  figures  fore- 
then  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold,  tolling  fair  or  foul  weather,  are  75  cents. 
The  fruit  should  he  picked  over  and  Crape  paper  cord  may  be  purchased 

washed,  all  soft  berries  being  discarded,  ready  prepared  for  basket  weaving,  in  a 
Fill  dean  jars  with  the  berries,  and  pour  variety  of  sizes,  from  that  of  fine  twine 
in  the  cold  boiled  water  until  the  jar  is  to  rope.  It  is  made  in  a  great  variety 
tilled  to  overflowing,  put  on  rubber  ring  of  colors,  price  varying  according  to 
and  seal  tightly.  As  a  variation  in  ti  e. 


8809  Middy  Blouse  for  V  \ 

Misses  and  Small  C-'  yj 

Women. 

16  and  18  years.  836o  Bay’s  Blouse, 

8856  Plaited  Bloomers  12  to  16  >'cars- 
tor  Misses  and  £,111108351  Boy’s  Straight 
Women,  Trousers, 

16  and  Id  ycarc.  4  to  11  y  .rj. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern, 


YOU  can  have  one 
of  these  Fountain 
Pens  if  you  send 
ns  one  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  or  ten  ten-week 
trial  subscriptions.  Send 
for  our  new  12  -  Page 
Reward  List,  Depart¬ 
ment  “M” 


More  Comfortable  Health- 

Iful  and  Convenient 

than  the  Out-Door  Privy 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  or-',  a  Vftt  16  and  cots- 
pool.  They  are  brooding 
ploooa  fir  porins.  Bavo  a 
warm,  tmu.c.iry,  odorless 
toilet  right  lu  your  house. 
Kogi  in-tout  in  cold  vveBth* 
er.  A  bocu  to  invalids. 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards 
Of  Itcsalth. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  Citv 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  goring  aro  killed  by  a  chemical  prooess  in 
v, utc-r  in  tho  oontainer,  which,  yon  empty  onc-e  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dltdi water.  Closet  absolutely 
Ctiaranteod.  Writofor full donoriptionaud price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

1 08  Rowo  oido.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.v  about.  tli„  rto-.-mn  Wui<liaCam1--.)|pt  and  Cold 
Kuiuing  Water  Without  l-’lauibiu# 


— -  - 

When  you  write  advertisers 
Lurel  New-Yorker  and  you'll 
reply  and  a  “square  deal." 
editorial  page.  :  :  : 

mention  The 
get  a  quick 
See  guarantee 

- 

'THIS  RURA.L  NEW-VOKKEK 

showing  her  clean  house  ami  seating  a  vinegar  to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Beat 
guest  at  her  attractive  dinner  table?  If  until  entirely  smooth,  then  set  the  bowl  In 
she  would  ask  some  person,  not  in  her  a  pan  of  boiling  water;  cover  closely  and 
family,  at  least  once  a  week  to  eat  a  cook  for  15  minutes.  When  rold  put 
meal,  no  matter  how  simple,  I  think  her  in  tightly  corked  bottles  or  jars.  A 
desire  to  please  and  win  admiration  quantity  may  be  made  at  a  time,  as  it 
would  lead  her  to  put  away  tbo  sewing  improves  with  keeping, 
and  get  out  the  cook  hook.  Nothing  has 
so  increased  my  self-respect  as  starting 
out  to  do  my  own  housework  when  we 
gave  up  boarding  live  years  ago.  My  hus¬ 
band  often  praises  my  cooking;  lie  never 
praised  my  sewing,  I  suppose  because  he 
feels  less  understanding  of  it.*' 

As  to  relations-in-law  in  such  cases, 
this  is  far-reaching,  and  so  different  it  can 
hardly  be  discussed.  In  most  cases  it 
works  to  disadvantage,  yet  there  are 
cases  where  a  relative  might  find  out  or 
see  things  that  the  ones  most  interested 
would  not.  It  needs  considerable  tact  to 
meddle  with  married  people.  Let  them 
work  out  tlieir  own  salvation.  Help  them 
if  you  can  also  let  them  alone ;  it’s  un¬ 
safe  ground  at  the  best,  it  might  do  some 
good  and  it  might  be  a  thankless  job. 

Most  married  people  have  enough  to  con- 


The  Amusement  Book 

Before  the  children  wore  old  enough  to 
think  of  parties  their  mother  began  to 
collect  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject 
of  games  and  amusements  for  little  even¬ 
ing  companies.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  neighborhood  where  the 
parties  were  either  dances  to  which  any¬ 
one  and  everyone  could  come,  or  else 
kissing  parties,  with  their  lack  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  real  fun,  so  she  determined 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  should  know 
something  different  in  the  way  of  good 
times  when  they  were  old  enough  to  want 
to  go  out  in  the  evenings. 

This  little  scrap-book  has  been  one 
of  the  most,  valued  possessions  in  the 
family.  The  young  folks  know  how  to 
play  musical  games,  educational  games, 
athletic  games  and  all  the  others  known 
to  young  people  in  this  progressive  age. 

There  is  not  a  kissing  game  in  the  whole 
list,  and  the  boys  and  girls  have  never 
wanted  to  play  them.  In  fact  they  grew 
up  thinking  the  games  in  the  amusement 
book  were  bright  and  clever  and  enjoy¬ 
able,  so  they  have  never  hankered  for 
the  other  kind.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  kissing 
games  and  dunces,  most  mothers  will 
agree  that  in  both  there  is  a  degree  of 
familiarity  not  pleasing,  particularly  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  is  no  discrim¬ 
ination  in  inviting  people.  In  my  old 
neighborhood  at  home  there  were  some 
drunken,  immoral  young  men  who  always 
had  to  be  ipvited  to  our  little  parties  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  country  custom  not  to 
slight  anyone,  and  besides,  their  folks 
would  be  offended  if  they  were  left  out. 

Country  people  are  governed  more  by 
what  people  will  say  than  town  people. 

At  least  it  has  always  been  so  in  my 
home  community. 

In  this  book  are  plans  for  refreshments 
as  well  as  games,  and  also  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  little  homemade  prizes  and 
souvenirs.  Anything  in  the  way  of  a 
helpful  suggestion  for  good  times,  from 
the  recipe  for  a  camp  chicken  roast  to 
a  new  game,  is  clipped  from  newspaper 
and  magazine  and  pasted  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  book.  Some  of  the  things  have 
never  been  used  at  all,  while  others  are 
old  Favorites.  There  are  games  for  rainy 
days,  games  for  all  seasons,  games  for 
indoors  and  outdoors  and  games  for  all 
occasions.  The  book  is  frequently  bor¬ 
rowed,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of 
starting  so  many  similar  books  that  its 
trips  away  from  home  will  soon  be  num¬ 
bered. 

It  doesn’t  cost  a  penny  to  start  such  a 
book.  All  you  need  is  an  old  book  of 
any  sort — a  government  agricultural 
book  of  the  past  will  answer — and  a  little 
paste  or  glue.  As  fast  as  a  bright  sug¬ 
gestion  appears  in  any  paper  that  comes 
to  your  house  cut  it  out  and  slip  it  in  tend  with  without  any  interference.  I 
the  book.  The  children  will  be  glad  to  should  call  it  a  matter  of  conscience  on 
paste  them  all  in  some  rainy  day,  for  both  sides.  a.  d.  l. 

they  will  be  more  interested  in  them  than  - 

you  are.  Some  arrange  with  a  sort  of  Mountain  Ash  Jelly  and  Hay  Fever 

system  the  clippings  they  cut  out,  while  Regarding  the  use  of  this  jelly  to  re- 

others  put  them  in  haphazard.  If  any  jj^ve  hay  fever,  my  cousin  said  she  took 
kind  of  system  is  used  it  is  well  to  bead  teaspoonful  doses  ns  she  felt  the  need  of 
i he  pages  Spring  or  Quiet  frames  You  know  hay  fever  is  worse  some- 

or  “Outdoor  Frolics”  or  something  along  times  tluul  it  is  others;  some  needed  more 
that  line,  so  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  than  she  did.  One  letter  I  had  stated  she 
right  page.  But  really  the  book  becomes.  VV:1S  suffering  badly  with  it  and  the  next 
so  familiar  in  a  little  while  that  index  llot  so  vevy  long  after  sbe  had  used  the 
and  system  are  not  really  necessary.  The  mountaiu  a.sh  jelly  and  was  relieved.  I 
amusement  book  should  be  more  common  thollght  if  that  would  help  it  that  it  was 
than  it  is,  for  it  tones  up  the  whole  social  to  Jet  people  know  about  it.  It  is 

scheme  of  any  country  neighborhood,  and  niadc  as  you  WOi,ld  make  apple  jelly,  and 
saves  a  world  of  worry  and  anxiety  be-  taken  in  teaspoon  doses  as  it  is  needed, 
sides.  HILDA.  HICH.MO.ND.  attmt  raratt 


To  Make  a  Feather  Mattress 

Many  farm  women  have  feathers  from 
poultry  which  would  do  to  make  a  feath¬ 
er  mattress.  On  looking  them  over,  if 
some  have  quills  on  them,  take  the  scis¬ 
sors  and  cut  the  quills  off.  My  way  is 
not  the  old-fashioned  way.  Take  some 
ticking,  enough  for  the  mattress,  sew 
both  sides  and  one  end,  then  sew  from 
one  end  to  the  other  about  every  10  inch¬ 
es,  which  will  make  sections  or  pockets 
to  put  the  feathers  in.  Then  take  your 
feathers  and  begin  putting  them  into  the 
pockets.  Put  a  few  handfuls  into  each 
one  and  shake  them  down  to  the  other 
end,  then  sew  across  about  10  or  12 
inches  from  the  cud.  Then  put  in  more 
feathers,  shake  them  down  and  sew  across 
as  before,  and  so  proceed  until  all  is 
finished.  It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  feath¬ 
ers.  About  eight  or  10  pounds  would 
be  enough  for  a  mattress  for  a  double 
bed.  MRS.  G.  QUICK. 


Make  home 
more  cheerful 

It’s  simply  wonderful  how  much 
lighter  and  more  pleasant  you 
can  make  your  home  with  the 
wise  use  of  paint  and  varnish. 

For  the  walls  and  ceilings,  you 
can  add  brightness  and  cheer 
with  the  rich,  warm,  beautiful 
colors  of  . 


Embroidery  Designs 


Oyster  Plant  Soup 

Wash  roots  with  a  brush  and  plenty 
of  water,  then  cook  whole  till  tender. 
Drain  and  put  in  cold  water  for  one 
minute,  peel  and  slice  crossways.  Take 
some  cold  chicken  off  the  bone  and  cut 
fine.  To  two  cups  cold  chicken  take  two 
cups  oyster  plant,  one  quart  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Take  soda  the  size  of  half  a  bean  and 
add,  and  bring  all  slowly  to  a  boil.  Mix 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  and  flour  one 
tablespoon ful,  rub  together,  put  in  and 
boil  soup  again;  serve  hot.  MRS.  G.  Q. 


It’s  ready  to  nse  and  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Doesn’t  rub  off  or  fade.  Not 
easily  scratched  or  marred.  Far 
more  durable  than  wall  paper  or  kal- 
somine,  and  ever  so  much  more 
cheerful.  When  soiled,  it  is  easily 
washable  and  lasts  for  years.  For 
every  purpose  around  the  farm 
there’s  a  Do  we  Brothers  Paint,  Var¬ 
nish,  Stain  or  Enamel— and  you  are 
sure  of  best  results  if  you  use  them. 
They  aren’t  the  cheapest  to  buy,  but 
they  are  far  more  economical  than 
cheap  finishes,  when  you  consider 
beauty  and  service. 

FREE — ideas  and  advice 
on  painting 

Write  today  for  the  “Farmhouse  Outside 
and  Inside.”  shows  18  new  views  in  colors 
of  home  exteriors  and  interiors.  Gives 
advice  and  information  as  to  best  paint 
for  house,  barn,  silo,  machinery,  el c.  In 
writing,  ask  for  name  of  nearest  desler  in 
Lowe  Brothers  Paints,  Varnishes,  Stains 
and  Enamels. 


■!*« 

No.  373  cross-stitch  scarf  to  match  center- 
piece  No.  276.  Stamped  on  same  material, 
size  18x54.  Price  with  mercerized  floss,  65 
cents. 


Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  bake  beans 
with  tomato  sauce?  What  kind  of  sauce, 
is  it,  just  plain  tomatoes  or  are  they 
prepared  with  spices?  I  have  tried  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce  and  plain  tomatoes,  but 
nothing  I  can  find  equals  the  seasoning 
of  the  kind  we  buy  for  flavor. 

MRS,  E.  R.  D. 

To  prepare  tomato  sauce  for  baked 
beans,  stew  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes 
with  a  little  onion,  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  season  with  a  pinch  of  cloves, 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  mustard,  and  some 
sugar  if  desired.  A  little  mace  may  be 
added  if  liked;  it  is  convenient  to  cook 
a  blade  of  mace  in  the  tomato  with  the 
onion,  before  straining.  The  sauce  Is  not 
thickened  in  any  way.  Personal  taste 
must  dictate  the  flavoring;  some  like 
more  spice  than  others.  We  like  to  cook 
a  little  green  pepper  with  it  if  at  hand, 
and  use  paprika  in  preference  to  white 
or  black  pepper. 


No.  425,  Centerpiece,  is  of  a  violet  design, 
and  to  got  the  roost  striking  effect,  should  be 
embroidered  with  the  colors  of  that  flower, 
though  it  is  protty  whon  done  In  white. 
The  scalloped  edge,  the  turnover  of  leaves, 
and  tho  flower  petals  are  for  buttonhole 
stitch,  and  the  body  of  the  flower  petals  and 
leaves  lor  Kensington  stitch.  The  veins  in 
leaves  and  lbo  stems  are  to  bo  outlined. 
When  tho  embroidery  Is  done  in  color  the 
scallops  are  for  light  shade  of  lavender  and 
the  flowers  two  shades  of  lavender,  employ¬ 
ing  the  lighter  shade  on  the  turnover.  The 
leaves  are  for  light  green,  the  veins  of 
leaves  and  tho  Sterns  for  dark  green.  Stamp¬ 
ed  on  white  round-thread  Irish  linen,  size  28 
inches.  The  price,  including  18  skeins  of 
mercerized  floss,  85  cents.  State  if  white  or 
colored  floss  is  desired. 


510  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston  Now  York  Jersey  City 
Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


1 1  How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson . 

1 1  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 

II  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft.... 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  St, 


"***^^®*^^^  without  a  penny  down.  The  finest,  the  best  Hint  money  can  buy 
fit  prices  very,  very  much  less  than  the  price  at  which  inn 
tations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered — a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us.  Send  coupon  now. 


Rock  Bottom  Direct  Offer 


Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities  right  in 
your  own  home.  Laugh  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friemls  with  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville — then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outlit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  If  you  w  ish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 
instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  oti  the  easiest  kind  of 
monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  Send  the  coupon  now. 


Out  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Ftee  V 


To  F.  K.  Baboon,  Edison  Phonograph  Distribulcrs 
V  4341  Edison  Block  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:—  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial 
offer  on  the  new  taoool  Edison  Phonograph. 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  a  letter  j? 

(or  just  Ihiscoupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations  f 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer—  # 

while  this  off er  lasts.  Write  today.  £  Name 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  >* 

4341  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois  .♦ 

Canudiun  OtHco:  Portage  A  vo. ,  Wintilpc*.  Man. 

Address . 
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to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  leaves;  it  is  dusty 
or  wet.  Feed  slop  of  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  and  flaxseed  meal.  a.  s.  a. 


SWINE 


Worms 

M  ill  you  tell  me  some  remedy  for 
worms  in  bogs?  K.  n.  A. 

Delaware. 

Starve  the  hogs  for  21  hours,  then  div¬ 
ide  them  into  lots  of  five  and  mix  in  their 
slop  eight  grains  of  santonin  and  five 
grains  of  calomel  for  each  hundred  pounds 
of  body  weight.  Clive  just  one  dose  of 
this  medicine,  but  repeat  it  in  two  weeks, 
if  thought  necessary.  Keep  the  hogs  in 
clean,  sanitary  quarters  and  have  the 
watering  and  feeding  troughs  kept  clean 
if  worms  arc  to  be  avoided.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Choice  Lot  of 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE 


Good  Records  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

We  think  that  one  of  our  dairy  Short¬ 
horn  cows  (Molly  Morris  1477(11)  has  a 
record  as  a  producer  that  is  worthy  of 
note.  She  was  born  about  the  first  of 
.Time,  1002,  and  dropped  her  first  calf 
when  about  two  and  one-half  years  old, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1915.  she 
gave  birth  to  her  twelfth  calf,  all  of  them 
single  calves.  Eleven  of  these  calves 
have  been  horn  since  she  came  into  our 
herd  in  the  Spring  of  1906.  While  not  a 
phenomenal  milker,  slie  has  been  a 
profitable  dairy  cow  producing  around 
7.000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  She  also 
has  shown  a  capacity  to  breed  on.  We 
1  ace  three  of  her  daughters  in  the  herd  ; 


he  more  than  offset  by  the  great  benefit 
of  improved  stock  increase  which  would 
result.  The  writer  would  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth: 

M  by  not  grade  the  hulls  something  like 
milk- is  graded  in  New  York  Slate;  A.  B 
and  f\  A  representing  the  very  best  class 
of  hulls,  U  good  hulls  from  good  record 
cows.  (’  all  hulls  which  did  not  come  into 
above  classes?  If  this  could  he  done  some 
way  and  the  club  guarantee  was  behind 
them  that  each  was  what  it  was  sold  for, 
an  examining  committee  or  registering 
committee  or  something  <>f  the  sort,  could 
he  created  for  the  purpose  by  the  club. 

It  would  seem  that  something  of  this  sort, 
might  solve  the  problem,  and  he  of  great 
benefit  to  all  concerned,  and  buyers  espe-  What  do  you  think  is 
cially  would  know  what  they  were  get-  a  cow  that  bus  a  runninj 
tin_S*  .  .  might  be  good  for  it? 

Invitations  were  given  for  Summer  r, . 
meeting^  at  their  respective  farms  by  Discharge  from  the  i 
Semi  for  Deo.  n.  Ellis,  al  Ids  I’m  ■•{>,  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
_ _ ( catarrh ) ,  or  niflh'niijui! 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Ready  for  immediate  service 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 


New  York 


O.  I-  C.  W H I TES^1'  nV,d 

tuck.  I  lit-y  give  satisfaction.  tV  A  V  SIDE 
FARM.  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
l  «ge,  lOwueri,  62  t'ortlamlt  st.,  X.  Y.  City 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 


6  Mill  i  i,.  if» 

Hit i*# Ci Iff.  )ji)H  i "jj* 

H  rife  for  tlx  cnwttiar 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  “Eureka  Slock  Far 


Registered  Chester  White  Sews 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  for  Early  hitters.  Are  fine.  Over¬ 
stocked.  Pi  ice,  $4(1.  HILLTOP  FARMS,  Shavertown,  N.Y. 

CIIKLDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DITROCS 

*  |-s  oi  i.utli  sex.  Bred  smrs.  Service  inters 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  K.  I1AKNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


F or  Sale— DU  ROC  PIGS 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso 

in  tlie  East  for  registered stork  of  all  agr 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  7ii 

C.  M.  1’ A  1.1IEH,  .Sev'y-Treas...  Vais 


rugs:  $15  pair:  not  akin  Fed.  Write 

fiEKENO  WEEKS,  Pe  Graff,  Ohio 


FOR  PURE  BRED  fAMWORTH  SWINE 


A  Milking  Shorthorn  and  Her  Calf 


write  or  visit  WEST!  I  l‘AY  STOCK  FARM  R. 
I  .  1> No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

We  Will  Give  Special  Prices  on  Berkshire  Fall  Gilts 

ANT)  ROARS  of  the  best  breeding  lines.  Yonn" 
hoars  train  $15  ut>.  Also  lmve  seventy  barrels 
lian.l  picke-t  Toil;  I n i ae rial,  llano,  and  Fallawater 
V‘i>rhl;''.  $2  50  i rev  barrel  F.  0. 15.  cars,  Paoli 
U  Into  Ilorse  Farm.,,  Paoli,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


owe  has  a  record  uf  8.S15  ]ionnds  milk  in 
one  year,  another  one  lias  produced  9.011 
pounds,  and  the  other  one  9,075  in  one 
year,  and  the  granddaughters  have  shown 
all  the  indications  of  being  better  than 
their  dams.  There  has  been  considerable 
doing  among  (lie  dairy  .Shorthorns  the 
past  year;  quite  a  number  of  new  herds 
have  been  started,  many  of  them  with 
cattle  imported  from  the  best  dairy  Short¬ 
horn  herds  in  England.  W.  It.  Ayer,  of 
Oregon,  bought  from  the  Gleuside  herd  21 
head  of  females  and  tne  fine  young  hull 
Imp 'rial  Lad.  Another  (ilenside  bred 
hull.  Waterloo  Clay,  was  recently  sold  by 
W.  S.  Pratt  of  Vermont,  to  F.  G.  Crane 
of  Massachusetts,  for  $2,500.  The  cow 
Maurice  Minnie,  produced  in  191.2 
11. Vl.s  pounds  milk,  in  1014  she  produc'd 
16.201  pounds,  and  this  season  under 
normal  conditions,  she  is  producing  up¬ 
ward  of  13.000  pounds,  and  there  are 
oth  'T'.s  doing  nearly  as  well. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  ir.  prince. 


Muss.,  farm,  and  by  Mr.  Winslow,  i  f 
Itrnnilqn.  N’t.,  both  of  which  promised  a 
good  dinner  and  best  hospitality.  A  sort 
of  get-together  meeting  at  some  of  the 
fairs  next  Fall  was  also  talked  of.  Tim 
great  Western  market  waiting  for  New 
England  grown  stock  was  also  mentioned. 

An  excellent  banquet  was  served,  ater 
which  Senator  Ellis  gave  a  good  talk  on 
New  England  farmers  forgetting  Stale 
lines  and  working  together  for  the  in- 
( crests  of  all.  and  for  the  various  col¬ 
leges  of  these  States  not  to  duplicate  each 
other’s  work  so  much  as  in  the  past,  but 
rather  each  college  try  to  have  special 
work. 

Tlie  New  Hampshire  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  also  gave  ail  excellent  talk 
and  made  a  good  point  on  the  following ; 
The.  improvement  in  cows  has  more  than 
balanced  I  he  loss  in  numbers  in  his  State, 
also  believes  too  many  fanners  think 
more  of  present  gain  than  building  for 
future  improvement  and  profit. 

Officers  elect ed  :  President,  Charles  J. 
Hell.  Hollis,  N.  II.;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  It.  M.  llandy,  Darre.  Mass.,  also 
two  vice-presidents  from  each  New  Eng¬ 
land  State.  "  A.  E.  P. 


BERKSH  I  RES  aces 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berksbiros  that  I 
over  own  ml.  a  n  especially  line  showing  of  gilts  i  'ome 
ao<l  make  your  own  selections  11'  von  eanr ,nme 
write  your  wants  H  L  Brown  Waterport.  Orleans Cn  N  V’ 


Wo  take  it  that  the  crack  is  at  tin? 
quarter  and  that  it  runs  into  the  coron¬ 
ary  hand  ( hoof-head) .  If  that  is  so  clip 
the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  and  then 
have  a  bar  shoe  put  on  after  cutting 
away  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  at 
the  ground  surface  under  the  crack,  so 
that  the  wall  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  shoe  at  that  place.  Now  have  a 
veterinarian  burn  a  deep  line  across  the 
crack  and  almost  through  the  wall  at  the 
juncture  of  the  hoof  and  hair,  and  on 
that  line  as  a  base  have  him  burn  a 
large,  deep  V  in  the  coronet,  the  apex 
of  the  1'  tn  resr  exactly  at  the  top  of  the 
crack.  The  V  must  not  be  burned 
through  the  skin.  I’m  per  firing  irons  are 
required  for  this  work,  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  should  he  skillful  and  experienced, 
Blister  the  coronet  after  the  operation 
and  repeat  the  blister  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks  until  a  wedge  of 

_  new,  sound  horn  is  grown  down  in  the 

What  do  you  think  would  help  a  horse  wall  at  the  seat  of  the  crack,  a.  s  a 

Ayrshire  Breeders  of  New  England  UV?fc  lmtl  lymphangitis  last  Summer? 

"  hen  she  got  over  lameness  her  ankh* 

December  7  was  the  day  of  days  for  the  was  left  swollen  ;  she  was  not  lame  on  it 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Club  of  New  England,  afterwards  until  about  five  weeks  ago, 

Th  v  met  in  Boston  and  after  a  general  when  the  same  trouble  reappeared.  When 
welcome  the  business  meeting  was  called  I  lift  foot  up  it  feels  as  if  eggshells  were 
to  order.  The  work  and  progress  of  Hie  breaking  lip  on  inside  of  ankle.  She  is 
past  year  was  discussed  and  work  for  getting  over  lameness  now.  hut  ankle  is 
coming  year  planned  J  the  change  in  swollen  Quite  badly.  j.  u.  n. 

freight  rates  was  discussed  and  a  com-  Massachusetts, 
mitfee  appointed  to  try  to  get  better  rates  , 

and  to  confer  and  work  with  other  organ¬ 
izations  interested,  as  well  as  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  ag¬ 
riculture,  to  use  their  influence  to  better 
conditions.  The  above  refers  to  recent 
circulars  sent  out  by  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  effect  that  after  date  all  cat¬ 
tle  shipped  for  exhibition  purposes  will 
1  ay  full  rates  both  going  and  returning, 
either  by  freight  or  express,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  not  take  any  unimal  weighing 
over  1.000  pounds,  This  will  mean  a 
hardship  to  all  exhibitors  at  fairs,  and  I  hav 
will  he  fought  to  its  limit.  Sales  plans  about  H 
for  coming  year  were  quite  fully  discussed  with  wl 
and  committee  appointed  to  make  this  a  another 
success.  The  question  as  to  how  best  to  I, ought 
dispose  of  surplus  bulls  and  bull  calves  She  had 
was  aired  thoroughly  and  much  difference  I  niu  fe 
of  opinion  wits  expressed  from  extreme  lo  biuw  si 
extreme,  one  member  holding  that  nine  pasture 
out  of  10  hull  calves  should  he  knocked  {lIU|  tke\ 
on  rlie  head  or  vealed.  Another  thought 
the  less  valuable  ones  might  be  sold  to  Thunr 
farmers  who  wanted  a  cheap  purebred  and  tin 
bull  for  common  service.  Another  view  seem  to 
was  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  have  bee 
the  club  and  buyers  also  if  the  better  likely  tl 
grade  of  hulls  were  sold  at  a  reasonable  posute  i 
price,  or  less  than  their  value,  to  persons  (live  the 
wlm  could  not  afford  to  pay  big  prices,  as  feed  lax 
the  loss  to  the  breeders  and  raisers  would  active. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 


I’egnint-  frill  offering  of  selected 

II.  «  .  &  II.  B.  HASPEXDLMI, 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 


wlt.il  size,  Quality  and.  best  of  Freeding.  PRICES  RE- 
0UCF0.  H  M  TKRW  JLLIGKK.  Kirk ville, N . Y. 

For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0, 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  :ige.  (rootl  breeding.  Ifix- 
individuals  Prices  vttiison .title.  Snlfsf  fiction 
gmt nm teed,  TARBSLL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS  N.  Y. 

For  S  a  I  e  AT,’iri>Tf,lhtVi;on«  h  l,rod,  Berkshire 

i  >«itr  old,  A  Iso  live  Hol¬ 

st'  hi  nulls.  All  animals  vigorous  and  from  Hi"li 
I  •  •  ml"  stuck.  Reasonable  terms.  THE  NFW  YORK  STAFF 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  Yorklowu  HnX/.Tw  York 

F or  Sale— Royal  Star  Brandywine 

107475  Berkshire  held  boar  at  pork  price  Will 
make  you  money.  Write  H  H.  CORSON  Avondale,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRESTB1"5  '.""t  ,ie*T-  ''‘Vie  type 

iti  iHvn  |.«r  breodersaml  guaranteed  as 
lb]. rese  nted.  P.ices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Biuman,  Md. 


LARGE  SERVICE  BOARS 

of  March  aiul  April  farrow. 

,T,  17.  WATSON,  .  Marble  Dale.  Conn 


IN  < irk  or  exercise  the  horse  overv  day 
find  feed  whole  oats,  wbwit  bran  and  lmv. 
Lymphangitis  is  brought  on  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  while  a  horse  stands  idle  for  a  day 
or  two.  Hand  rub  the  swollen  parts 
three  times  u  day  ami  then  apply  a  flan¬ 
nel  bandage.  Let  the  horse  occupy  a 
box  stall  when  in  the  stable.  Do  not  use 
a  blister  or  strong  liniment.  a.  s.  a. 


it  ,  .  .  - t  tr  .  ”  imu  a 

■■  H".  JxeiTistered  Yorkshire  Sows, to  farrow  Anri! 
1st,  $21)  each.  J.  II.  Owen,  R  0.  No.  4,  Newburoh,  N.Y. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  ~ 

Fowf^fs  Foi* 1a  Either  birgt*  or 

lots,  f  hojee  stock*  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  flhin 


MOLASSES  ftftV 'IVs ¥ 

New  York  Molasses  Co.  Dept  RN.30  Church  St..  New  YorkCily 


COTTON  LINSEED-GLUTEN-MILLFEEDS 

.Mix  Cars— Get  Price— Bartlett  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN'  CATTLE, 

A  ls«>  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circuhti 

•A.  TV,  GREEN,  -  MldtUefield,  < 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


salt*  50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 
NlA^^&O^'1 ViliVfiSSftStt.  Y. 

V/AHTED*  'BLACKFACED  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

WM.  H.  WOODS. 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  al  tbe  lowest  prices, 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Shetland  Pon iesiSSSiSS-,' 

lieril  in  WsEMt  Shetland  Producing  County  In  IJ.  s.  v-v  l"  Slr,u. 


R.  I),  3,  Elizabeth,  Pa, 


FREE  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Elsewhere  in  tills  isxtio  an  advertiser  offers  to  send 
tier*  a  til  page  account  book  The  book  is  arranged 
to  keep  aU  accounts  in  simple  form;  shows  how 
to  charge  against  crop  production ;  has  a  laborer’s 
Umorcctinl  amt  section  for  personal  accx.nms.  be  I,  an  the 
advert!, -ciiicr, t  and  write  a  postal  card  to  Ore  advertiser, 
and  get  till.-  b,„,k.  You  will  find  it  u.-.eful, —  ,\,u- 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
ami  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions.  Geldings.  Marcs 
and  Holts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  vnm-  wauls. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  43B  L.  Lexington,  Ky. 
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'tana  in  (n  Platform 


HOLSTEINS 


j  _ 

J  AJAX  FLAKES 

/> 

/»  T^HIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 

(■«*  ntw  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

\  J  bran.  -  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 

use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
frn?«fn*,4li  30-33*  i)  work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

r:Z  A  ajax  flakes 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ‘  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


Head  Your  Herd  With 

A  44-LB.  BULL 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass  is  but  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  our 

BIG  4  SALES 

His  dam  is  the  famous  champion  and  first  44-lb.  cow,  K  P  Pontiac  Lass.  His  full  brother 
was  sold  at  auction  for  $15,000.  at  that  time  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Holstein  at 
auction.  This  bull  has  about.  CO  daughters  which  are  coming  on  and  have  every  indication 
of  doing  great  things  at  maturity. 

These  sales  are  to  be  held 

JANUARY  17,  18.  19,  20,  1916 

the  first  two  days  at  the  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥.,  the  last  two  days  at  the 
Holstein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

These  sales  will  also  feature  the 
ENTIRE  DISPERSION  OF 

THREE  SPLENDID  HERDS 

as  well  as  choice  selections  from  other  well  known  herds.  There  are  erstra  good  A.  R.  0. 
cows,  many  with  records  of  20  to  over  28  lb.  Daughters  of  dams  with  records  as  high  as  34 
lb.  Daughters  of  some  of  the  breed’s  best  sires.  Granddaughters  of  cows  with  records  as 
high  as  44  lb.  Granddaughters  of  sires  that  have  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
World's  greatest  sires. 

All  over  6  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  by  State  approved  veterinarians. 

If  you  want  money  making  cattle,  the  kind  that  will  net  you  the  largest  returns,  come 
and  buy  some  of  these  Ho'steins. 

Remember  the  places  and  dates. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  Sales  Mgrs.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS^ 

2ND:  dropped  April  15, 1915:  good  markings.  Price, 
$100.  Terms  can  be  arranged  to  su:t  the  purchaser. 
Address,  Tasbama  Farm,  Nantucket,  Mass. 


fhiorncou  Rnll  fialvoo- Registered.  Excel  lent  breed- 
OUernseyOUIIUdlYeS  -mc  From 3  to  16 months  old. 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Smitlilown,  N  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

six  months  old.  sired  by  half  brother  to  AzufeuA's 
Pride— champion  four  year  old — and  bull  rich  in 
Sheet  Anchor  and  G  leu  wood  blood.  $50  each. 
Younger  bolls  at  less  price  for  ignick  acceptance. 
We  are  short  of  room  Edward  van  A lstyne 
&  Son,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinclerhooh ,  N.  Y. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  btilj  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growtliy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  anil  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  hull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?ne*eawsys 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
pontincs  whose  Dam  has  a  ?9,07  Record  and 
113  90  lbs  in  30  days  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


IVGUtRM5.LV  BULL  is  a  sure  way 

\o  Increase  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
herd  bu  us\n§  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  ar\3  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 
Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.tt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOM  IE  FB1CSH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

1U  Keg  bulls  ready  for  ose. 
iu  Heifer  calves,  fi  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  S.  WEBSTER. 

0»ot.  V.  Cortlnnd.  N.  V.  Belt  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

Offer  for  Sale 

Guernsey  Bull  No.  782 

SIRE:  A  brother  to  Julie  of  the  Chene 
17,661  of  milk  and  953  of  butterfat. — 
Jehanna  Chene  16,186  milk,  863  fat  as 
a  three-year-old,  and  twenty  other 
half-sisters  with  big  records. 

DAM:  An  advanced  register  cow, 
granddaughter  of  Spottswood  Daisy 
Pearl.  A.  R.  957  of  butterfat. 

PRICE,  $  1 25.00.  Ready  for  Service 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


Ontario  Don  half 

white'  ready  for  service.  Sire.  35.C1  lb.  bull:  dam. 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos, 
Price  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 

pedigree  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  fc 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Soo,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac. 

34. W,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
Individuals,  ail  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  ViTES  FIRMS,  Orchard  Park,  N,  Y 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

oiler.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenanno.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred.  $100  each.  f.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland.  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRES 


sta Sdabd  Polled  and  Horned  Herefords 

Stock  for  sale.  4USABLE  VAILEY  FARM,  Reeseville,  N  f. 


AYRSHIRES 

Yon  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


Ahorffoon  Anonc — Tho  beef  breed  for  the  East. 

Aoeraeen  Angus  Ard6onrarinA,.tnonki>-Y 


FOR  SALE 

A  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

rich  in  Rose  of  Glenside  and  Kitt.y  Clay  blood. 

A.  H.  PRINCE.  -  Montour  Fall*.  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
er!  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr..  WashiiiKlotmllt,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


B  E  R  K  S  H I R  ES-J£“n/,3,2if 

SUN  NY  BROOK  FARM,  Stn:  tlitown,  N.  Y, 


Registered  AIREDALE  PUPFIES 

Pedigree  contains  fifteen  Champions,  many  of  them 
leaders.  Prices  reasonable-  Wr  ite  for  sales  sheet. 

HERBERT  TROTTER,  Woodstock,  Virginia 


Plan  for  Cow  Barn 

Would  you  give  plans  for  a  barn  40x70 
feel  to  tie  up  SO  cows,  and  one  or  two  box 
stalls?  I  think  I  should  have  a  cellar  un¬ 
der  the  cows  anyway;  there  is  none  i  ndor 
the  main  barn  now.  That  I  shall  move 
a  little  way  and  fix  up  for  a  horse  barn. 

(Iran by.  Mass.  n.  u. 

A  space  40  by  70  feet  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  well  to  economical  proportioning  for 
SO  cows  and  two  box  stalls.  Such  a  space 
is  wider  than  needed  for  the  cows,  and 
not  wide  enough  to  make  convenient  stor¬ 
age  room  The  accompanying  floor  plan, 
35x70  feet,  shows  the  space  utilized  with¬ 
out.  waste.  If  an  additional  live  feet  m 
width  is  desired,  however,  it  might  he 
placed  on  one  side  and  used  for  tying  up 
calves,  nr  other  purposes,  or  the  extra 

Windows 


proved  appetite  is  shown  the  animal  is 
suffering  from  a.  lack  of  bone-forming  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  food.  It  does  no-t  contain 
enough  ash  or  lime  and  phosphate  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  proper  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle,  The  result  is  the  system  is 
thrown  out  of  order,  and  the  depraved 
appetite  results.  There  are  other  dis¬ 
eases  which  cause  something  of  this  con¬ 
dition,  but  iu  most  cases  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  such  cattle  need  a  greater  al¬ 
lowance  of  lime  and  phosphate  in  the 
food.  Wheat  brnu  or  oats  make  a  good 
feed  in  such  condition.  Oil  meal  in  small 
quantities  is  also  useful.  Many  cattle 
would  follow  the  plan  cd  feeding  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fine  ground  bone  In  each  day’s  ra¬ 
tion  of  grain.  As  a  rule,  after  a  week  or 
two  of  feeding  this  bone-forming  food,  the 
animal  recovers  and  becomes  thrifty. 
This  trouble  frequently  occurs  when 
young  stock  is  wintered  on  silage,  corn 
fodder,  and  hay  alone.  There  is  not 
enough  of  the  bone-forming  material  in 


HOLSTEINS 


Ground  Plan  of  Cow  Barn 


Live  Stock  Notes 


space  might  lie  equally  divided,  leaving 
room  iu  front  of  each  tie-up  for  a  long, 
narrow  feed  bin  against  the  wall  and  be¬ 
neath  the  windows.  Where  a  feed  carrier 
is  not  used,  such  food  bins  save  many 
steps.  The  popular  method  of  placing 
two  rows  of  cattle  is  to  have  them  face 
outwardly,  with  an  eight,  or  nine  foot 
driveway  between  the  gutters.  This  per¬ 
mits  of  driving  directly  through  the  barn 
to  load  1  lie  manure.  Whether  this  simple 
plan  will  suit  your  conditions  or  not  I, 
of  course,  do  not  know.  It  is  offered  as  a 
suggestion  and  the  following  standard 
data  for  dairy  barns  are  given  to  help 
you  i'n  planning  for  yourself: 

Stables  should  be  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  in  height;  gutters  about  15  inches  iu 
width,  eight  inches  deep  in  front,  six 
inches  on  the  side  toward  the  drive; 
driveway  should  be  slightly  crowned  and 
built  of  concrete,  standing  platforms 
should  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width, 
according  to  size  of  cows,  each  cow 
should  have  from  three  and  one-half  to 
four  feet  of  lateral  space  on  platform ; 
this  plan  allows  8  V&  feet;  bunks  will 
take  about  two  feet  of  space  and  con¬ 
venient  feed  alleys  about  five  feet  for 
width.  Windows  should  be  about,  five 
feet  from  the  floor,  of  single  sash  hinged 
at  the  bottom  to  drop  inward  from  the 
top,  the  space  at  the  sides  to  be  closed 
when  the  windows  arc  open  by  V-shaped 
boards,  or  "hopper  sides.”  Four  square 
feet,  of  glass  for  each  1.000  pounds  weight 
of  livestock  is  a  standard  rule.  Enough 
should  be  provided  to  flood  the  stable  with 
light  Walls  should  be  airtight;  matched 
boards  placed  vertically  from  sill  to  plate 
make  a  tight,  warm  wall.  A  newly  built 
barn  uearby  has  walls  of  eight-inch 
spruce  matched  boards,  costing  $27  per 
1,000  delivered  here.  As  the  boards  are 
sized  and  surfaced  one  side,  this  lumber 
is  not  expensive.  For  floors,  gutters,  etc., 
nothing  equals  concrete,  though  the  stand¬ 
ing  platform  may  be  covered  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  cows  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
fort.  If  this  platform  is  several  inches 
higher  than  the  driveway  upon  which  the 
observer  stands,  the  cows  will  appear  to 
better  advantage  when  a  sale  is  being 
negotiated.  D- 

Why  Cattle  Chew  Boards 

I  have  two  calves  about  six  months  old. 
They  still  get  skim-milk  twice  a  day  and 
have  silage  and  hay,  the  bay  just  now 
being  roweii,  They  try  to  eat  the  boards 
of  the  stable.  J-  B- 

From  now  on  we  shall  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  above.  Young  cattle  in  par¬ 
ticular  become  afflicted  iu  this  peculiar 
way.  They  do  not  look  well,  the  coat  is 
rough  and  staring,  and  they  go  about 
chewing  boards,  old  bones,  and  drinking 
filthy  water.  In  most  cases  when  this  de- 


1  his  combination  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  growing  animal.  That  is  why  oats  or 
bran  are  generally  considered  so  useful. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jan.  12; 
W.  C.  Rosenburger,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Clegg  Bros,  and  Jef¬ 
frey  &  Wallace  Ainsworth,  Iowa,  Jan. 
16. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co..  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17-18. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan. 
19 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
19-20. 

Horse  breeders’  sale,  ail  breeds,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Jan.  26-29,  C.  W.  Hurt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O’Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Salp,  Roekfiold  Breeding 
Association,  Rock  field,  Ind.,  Feb.  11. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo, 
Iowa,  manager.  February  2.3. 

|  JERSEYS  | 

Meridale  Jerseys 

have  been  bred  along  definite  lines 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  quality 
is  indicated  by  an  average  yield  of 
7995  lbs,  milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  per 
cow  per  year,  of  147  cows  on  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  test.  Young  bulls  and 
foundation  stock  always  for  sale. 
Personal  selection  is  preferred,  but  S 
full  i  n  f  o  rm  at  ion  will 
gladly  be  submitted  by 
letter  if  desired.  /£/ 

[  (AJ.CC.)  ] 

I  AYER  &  McKINNEyUA^/ct/ 

300  Chestnut  Street  S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUALITY 

CflD  CRI  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
lUn  OI4LE  service:  he  has  6  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  517  lbs..  1  oz.  estimated  butter:  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authenticated  records: 
ho  also  has  t;> sires  with  Sol  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  darns.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHT SIDE  FARMS,  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


■  CDCCVC  VVE  HAVE 

JcRbtlbTHE  BEST 

We  can  furnish  bulls  I  Our  heifers  and  cows 
at  all  ages  and  prices.  I  yield  largedividends 

LET  USISERVE  YOU 
Delaware  Co.  Jersey  Breeders  Imp.  Ass..  Franklin,  N  Y 


-JERSEYS- 

LARGE.  RICH  MIUERS  AND  fINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination.  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  l.atnbort.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  tuile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

FOR  PRODUCT10N-8Rftn  up  1,01  “<wn- 

TUn  rnUUUbllUn  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  f.  SHANNON,  603  Rensiuw  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh.  P» 
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i'HE  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  1,  1916. 


Winter  Management  of  Farm  Horses 


Dr.  David  Roberts’ 


Care  of  Stable. — One  of  the  most  <>s- 
sential  iVaturos  to  bo  consitlotvd  in  the 
Winter  management  of  farm  work  horses 
is  to  have  them  in  good  condition  prop¬ 
erly  to  perform  the  tasks  of  the  coming 
Spring  work.  A  light  and  well-ventilated 
stable  is  very  important.  Some  stables, 
especially  where  the  Winters  are  unusu¬ 
ally  severe,  have  but  few  windows.  With¬ 
out  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  stable  as  sanitary 
and  comfortable  as  it  ought  to  be.  Win¬ 
dows  should  he  placed  as  high  from  the 
floor  as  possible,  so  that  when  they  arc 
opened  there  will  be  less  draft  directly 
against  the  horses.  In  my  horse  barn 
there  are  several  windows,  and  by  open¬ 
ing  two  or  more  at  various  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wind  and  sun,  the  change  of  air 
is  made  without  making  an  undue  draft 
upon  the  horses.  Cleanliness  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  matter.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  bedding  is  necessary  and  for 
this  purpose  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  good  sound  wheat  straw.  When  the 
straw  in  the  stables  has  become  soiled 
this  is  removed  and  a  fresh  supply  put  in. 

Health  and  Exercise. — The  care  of 
work  horses  in  the  Winter  should  be 
with  a  view  to  the  building  up  of  strong 
muscles  and  energy  for  work,  and  only 
such  care  should  be  given  as  will  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  result.  If  the  horses  are 
not  used  at  some  kind  of  work  all  or  a 
part  of  every  day,  they  ought  to  have  a 
yard  or  paddock  in  which  to  take  exer¬ 
cise  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  The 
horse  cannot  build  up  and  maintain  body 
vigor  and  strong  and  supple  muscles  with¬ 
out  outdoor  exercise  and  fresh  air.  The 
horse  that  exhibits  the  greatest  endur¬ 
ance  in  the  collar  is  the  one  that  is 
healthy  and  well  fed,  so  the  Winter  man¬ 
agement  imposes  liberal  and  judicious 
feeding.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
superb  vigor  so  characteristic  of  high- 
class  farm  horses  cannot  be  maintained 
by  poor  feeding.  The  weak  emaciated 
horse  loses  money  for  his  owner  by  lack 
of  endurance  and  decreasing  vitality. 
Such  weak,  run-down  horses  should  not 
be  tolerated,  much  less  courted.  The  ex- 
1  •♦•use  of  maintaining  farm  horses  is  no 
small  item.  It  may  be  ns  much  as  $100 


ihe  digestive  system  of  the  animal  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  possible  degree.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  are  excellent  feeds  to  cut 
and  feed  with  grain,  and  the  danger  of 
dust  is  eliminated  if  the  mixture  is 
sprinkled  with  a  little  lime  witter  at 
feeding  time.  When  feeding  cut  clover 
and  Alfalfa  with  the  grain  ration  it  gives 
a  wider  variety  to  feed  Timothy  or  mixed 
hay  for  the  roughage  ration  at  night. 

Sifting  Feed. — Few  there  are  who 
think  it  necessary  to  have  a  sieve  for 
cleaning  the  grain  and  especially  oats 
which  arc  fed  to  horses.  Yet  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  minor  Implements  of  the 
stable.  The  use  of  the  sieve  saves  horses 
from  the  annoyance  of  swallowing  bits  of 
wire  and  other  trash  quite  common  in 
these  days  of  automatic  binders,  and  saves 
the  teeth  of  the  animal  from  being  broken 
ou  gravel  or  other  hard  substances  in  the 
grain. 

Watering. — Of  course  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  pure  and  wholesome.  The 
watering  pails  or  troughs  should  be  kept, 
clean  at  all  times.  About  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  feeding  I  give  my  horses  all  the 
water  they  will  drink.  The  water  passes 
through  the  stomach  rapidly.  Watering 
should  not  be  done  directly  after  the 
horses  have  been  fed  because  the  water 
will  carry  out  of  the  stomach  a  portion  of 
undigested  feed  which  is  wasted.  Salt  is 
a  necessity  and  this  I  keep  in  reach  of 
the  horses  at  all  times,  a  box  being  kept 
for  that  purpose.  H.  tl  u, 

Illinois. 


Certified  Milk 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  producing  certified  milk,  both 
as  to  methods  and  equipments?  We  tire 
planning  a  new  barn  to  be  built  next 
Summer,  and  if  possible  would  like  to 
build  to  conform  with  any  such  require¬ 
ments.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  herd 
tuberculin  tested?  L.  B. 

East  Worcester,  X.  Y. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  Xew  York  State 
provides  that  no  milk  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  iu  this  State  as  "certified’’  unless  it 
bears  the  certification  of  a  milk  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  a  county  medical  so¬ 
ciety,  which  certification  shall  state  that 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wi* 


a  year,  and  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it 
can  scarcely  he  less  than  $50.  When  to 
t  bis  is  added  the  depreciation  of  the 
horses,  interest,  etc.,  no  arguments  are 
necessary  to  convince  us  that  we  should 
get  the  most  work  possible  out  of  every 
horse  on  the  farm.  It  costs  to  feed  the 
idle  horses,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a 
fundamental  economy  to  have  them  in  the 
best  of  condition  to  go  into  the  work  of 
Spring  and  perform  steady  everyday  ser¬ 
vice. 

Feeding. — Regular  and  careful  feed¬ 
ing  on  a  good  allowance  of  clean  palatable 
hay  and  just  enough  wholesome  grain  feed 
to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  flesh-gaining 
condition  is  all  that  is  required  (in  the 
matter  of  feeding)  to  keep  the  horses  in 
good  condition  till  the  arrival  of  Spring. 
I  believe  the  greatest  mistake  made  in 
feeding  horses  is  that  of  giving  too  much 
roughage.  The  horse  has  a  small  stom¬ 
ach,  and  is  not  capable  of  handling  a 
large  amount  of  coarse  feed,  like  a  cow  m 
a  steer.  Where  10  or  15  pounds  of  rough¬ 
age  are  required  by  the  average  work 
horse  many  are  fed  all  they  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat.  Their  digestion  becomes 
weakened,  their  intestines  clogged  and 
their  general  appearance  sluggish.  In 
many  cases  sick  and  out  of  condition 
lmrses  may  be  cured  by  merely  cutting 
down  on  their  roughage  ration.  Iu  my 
own  practice  I  feed  my  work  horses  two 
feeds  of  cut  bay  mixed  with  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon,  and  at  night  a  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  of  bright  clean  hay.  I  feed  about 
three  pounds  of  cut  hay  with  the  grain 
ration,  which  is  varied  to  meet  the  needs 

of  the  horses  that  are  being  fed.  From 

% 

six  to  eight  pounds  should  be  sufficient 
for  a  horse  that  is  not  doing  hard  work. 
A  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  makes  one  of 
the  best  grain  rations  I  have  ever  used. 
If  the  corn  and  oats  are  crushed  and 
mixed  with  cut  hay  the  danger  of  im¬ 
paction  is  greatly  reduced  because  the 
food  must  be  consumed  more  slowly.  If 
plenty  of  roughage  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  grain  the  danger  of  deranging 


the  milk  is  free  from  antiseptics,  added 
preservatives  and  pathogenic  bacteria,  or 
any  bacteria  in  excessive  numbers;  and 
no  such  certification  may  be  made  by  any 
milk  commission  unless  the  cows  produc¬ 
ing  the  milk  shall  have  been  tested  with 
tuberculin  during  the  preceding  year  and 
unless  all  reacting  cows  shall  have  been 
promptly  excluded  from  the  herd.  As 
will  be  geen,  there  are  no  specifications 
with  regard  to  methods  or  equipment,  bur, 
in  order  that,  your  stables  may  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  authorized  inspec¬ 
tors  from  hoards  of  health,  you  will  do 
well  to  obtain  from  your  local  health  offi-  I 
cer  the  score  card  which  he  is  furnished 
by  the  State,  and  note  from  that  those 
conditions  which  are  considered  ideal. 
With  that  as  a  guide,  you  will  easily  oo 
able  to  avoid  any  serious  errors  in  stable 
construction  or  methods  of  handling  the 
milk.  It  is  upon  the  latter,  however, 
that  your  ability  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  as  to  certified  milk  will  largely 
depend.  m.  b.  ij. 


Every  Farmer  needs 

these  Grinding  Plates 


THEY  save  time  and  expense  m  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain.  But  here's  the 
principal  feature  —  //try  grind  green,  soft 
corn  ropidly  and  fine  without  choking.  This 
is  made  possible  by  our  new  improved 
grinding  plates  made  for  all  styles  of 

Jlem  (s/hUand 

Feed  Mills 

If  you  already  have  a  NEW  HOLLAND,  we'll 


make  It  belter  than 
set  ol  these  plates, 
thinking  of  buying 
us  about  our  prop- 


n  When  new  with  a 

*'  wfaL \  Or  1  f  you  are 
l  a  new  mill,  ask 

Jj/i rS\  t,sl,ion  before 

you  purchase 
M.  .  some  other  mill. 

ffl  NEW  HOLLAND 
fill  MACHINE  CO. 
y  Box  41, 

U  New  Holland,  Pa. 


IS  li  w  villi  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Hsl 
l  iijjc  r  kettle  In  OHO  min nle.  Simplest  anti 
best,  stock  feedcooker.  Water  jacket 
itfr  i  prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac- 
fj  L  tieal  for  household  use. 

We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
I  of  stock  food  cookersl 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
■ftsEWrite  us.  Ask  for  ourillustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Batavia.  III. 


LinDCF  I  A  ur4  Csn  K I  MUG'S  Fntnont 

nUndt  i  am t  r  uim-hkm  a!Ui.  lUr« 

■  I VI  IWh  bnillk  m  for  boul,  ,wgi  MUll  bltl0d 

F — »*tn  r*- •K'-ne.  <'urV  Wi  btiT\t:li»*»  ete.  50  post* 

F.  Kintliir,  Jr.,  !tea>edjlo»,  1000  Fniin»ut  Jnt»<i.  1*iu,« 


MINERAL'S 
H  EAVES, 


■  *  ■_  years 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet  WJa 
Free 

NEGLECT  1 
Will  Ruin  ™ 
your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  A 
WANTED  £- 


^lp!$5MPackage^K> 

I  'tyf  guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaction  or  IkV 

Tv  mon«y  r«fund*<f 

M  $1  Package  sufficient  If 

I'M  for  ordinary  cases. 

’Aj  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  AJ 
3*  Write  lor  descriptive  booklehL^J 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HAVANA- 

£T%.  STEEL  WHEELS 


(Strong  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle,  we  fit  them 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels  orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 

HAVAN  A  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Ilox  17,  Havana,  III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  nr  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dae,  Deer 
oriuiy  kind  of  akin  with hair  or  lur  on. 
We  ten  and  tlnlah  them  right;  mat," 
them  into  coals  ifor  turn  and  noni.m 
robes,  rues  or  pierce  when  ordered. 

Yotir  f  nr  goods  will  cost  vou  less  Hun 
to  buy  them,  mid  bo  worth  more.  Our 
•lluslrnted  catalog  gives  a  Lit  of  iu 

formation  winch  every  stock  raif.-r 
eliouM  have,  but  we  never  semi  nut  tina 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tills  liow  to  take  otf  anti  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  way*  {about,  our  Bale  dyeing  pro 
Ce ns  which  is  »  tremendous  advantage 
Vo  tiio  customer,  especially  on  hor.o 
hides  and  celt  stuns;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  weoeii.  taxi¬ 
dermy,  ite.  If  you  w  aul  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


■if. 

Ss  i ■  ,  • , 

wet-pi 


;iiTi 


Know  How  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Blckmoro's  Farm  Account  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 

address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember tnem;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer's  time  record;  and  secUon  lor  personal  accounts.  04  pages;  for  Ink  ar  pencil. 
Not  a  cheap  aliair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  arc  now  loo  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  lake  enunces  of  losing  Ihciv  services.  Get  full  value  out  ol  yours.  Bickmore’*  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Kaiiiess  am!  Ba-liUe  Galls,  Rope  Burn.  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 

_ _ _ and  in  condition  for  Work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  hotve  oil.  Blckmore’s  Gall  Cure 

gr  \  T  'm  :  nBrin  cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  lor  substitutes 
■N  and  cheap  imitations.  He  sure  to  ask  lor  Blckmore’s  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  Work- 

horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  la  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  80  Old  Town,  Mains 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec-  24,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro- 
duets  are  what  they  sell  for — uot  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Kxcept  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  j»ears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  pet*  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  ihe 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pouuds  less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

.Tan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.65  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 

March _  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTTER. 


I’rices  on  the  upper  grades  of  creamery 
are  1%  cent  lower,  as  supplies  are  larger 
and  huying  moderate. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb . 

Extra.  92  score  . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

I.ower  Grades . . 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy,  be-t . 

Common  to  Good . 

Ladies  . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . . . 


34«@ 
.20  @ 
24  @ 
27  ® 
31  O 
23  & 
19  @ 
18  ® 
21  & 


30 

35 

32 

28 

51 

32 

26 

22 

21 

25 


Elgin.  111.,  batter  market  34  cents. 
Philadelphia.  western  creamery.  37  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 


ClIBKSK. 

The  market  is  firm  at  17%  for  best 
whole  milk.  A  little  export  business  is 
noted  at  around  16  cents.  The  top  grades 
are  too  hiwh  for  this  trade  at  present. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  1TH-®  UJ4 

Average  fancy  . . .  16*4®  It 

Under  grades .  13  <S  16 

Daisies,  best .  %  @  »T>» 

Young  Americas .  17h><g>  17*4 

Skims,  special .  13  69  15 

Pair  to  good . . .  7  <*  19 


KQG8 

The  market  tone  is  weaker,  with  fewer 
sales  near  the  top  prices.  The  cold 
weather  has  checked  production  in  some 
of  the  northern  sections,  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  gains  in  southerly  points, 
which  ship  straight  carloads  of  gathered 
stock.  The  situation  in  storage  is  quite 
unsettled,  and  buyers  who  shop  around 
are  able  to  squeeze  bargains  out  of  hold¬ 
ers  who  feel  doubtful  about  the  outlook. 


While,  choice  u>  fancy,  large 

Medium  to  good.. . . 

Mixed  colors,  best .  . 

Common  10  good . 

Storage,  best.  .  . 

Common . •  ■ 


45  ®  48 

4U  &  44 

36  ®  40 

31)  @  35 

24  @  25 

18  @  22 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . . . 

Ducks . . . 

Geese . .  . 


13ts@  lo 

10  @  15 

11  ®  11« 

14  <3  16 

13  @  15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  for  Christmas  trade.  Supplies  of 
choice  turkeys  were  only  moderate,  and 
wholesale  prices  ranged  mainly  from  26 
to  30  rents.  Western  and  Southern 
brought  23  to  24.  Their  stock  went  un¬ 
der  20,  with  some  down  to  15.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  scarce.  Demand  was 
fairly  good  for  best  chickens  and  fowls, 
but  very  little  call  for  lower  grades. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb 
Broilers  common  to  good 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Roasters  . . 

Fowls . . . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Bqunbs.  do?. . 

Galneas,  Spring,  lb . 


26  @  28 

16  @  23 

28  @  30 

24  &  27 

60  @  SO 

25  <3  28 

14  @  l?ba 

17  <a  St) 

1  25  @4  75 

20  @  25 


VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Dressed  calves  scarce,  but  in  light  de¬ 
mand.  There  is  a  confusion  of  ideas 
about  the  New  York  State  law  regarding 
bob  veal.  Some  appear  to  think  that  it  is 
all  right  to  ship  u  calf  four  weeks  old, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  such  undersized  alleged  veals 
are  quite  sure  to  he.  confiscated  and  the 
shippers  subjected  to  fine.  The  law  gives 
inspectors  power  to  condemn  what  seems 
unfit  for  food,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
most  people  a  small  scrawny  calf  would 
be  classed  thus.  Hothouse  lambs  very 
scarce.  Boasting  pigs  of  12  to  14  pouutl 
size,  specially  adapted  to  Christmas  trade, 
are  higher  this  week  ;  other  pork  unusual¬ 
ly  low. 

Calves  .•...«••«.•  ••••  ••••«••••••*«•  9  @  lb 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  8  UO  @1100 

Pork .  10 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair .  30  <3  40 

Jacks,  pair  .  75  @  80 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lb6 . 

Lambs  .........  . 

Hogs . . . 


6  10  @  8  40  : 

4  25  <3  6  00 

5  00  <3  G  25  : 
8  00  <3*2  50 

6  00  @  7  50 
4  00  &  6  00 
8  00  &1U0U 
6  50  <3  7  00 


WOOL. 

Prices  are  generally  firm,  especially  in 
the  interior  markets.  Recent  sales  at 
Boston  have  been  :  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  unwashed  Delaine,  28  to  30 ;  half 
blood,  32  to  33 ;  three-eighths  blood,  37  to 
38.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  34  to  35;  three-eighths  blood, 
37  to  38 ;  Wisconsin  quarter  blood,  36% 
to  37.  Kentucky  three-eighths  blood,  39. 
Oregon  scoured  clothing,  67  to  69. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  .  7  50  <3  8  00 

Medium  .  6  80  <3  6  90 

Pea  .  6  70  <3  6  75 

(Continued  on  page  27.) 


Save$1toS2^^ 

Per  Ton  on  Lime  -**-•»-— 

Undone  when  finely 
S2  to  SJ  pvr  ton.  It  a  *!*?*  *.„: 
Tonic.  W  by  not  turn  that  nr 

.weetenine  Pound  J^ateyour 
acid  land  productive!  U*j*r»*. 
fertile,  make  mooeygrindut*  I- 

Turn  the  stone  to  eold. 


.  *.j  worth  from 
Greatest  Land 
.crock  into  soil 
that  will  m*l«: 
-;ut  farm  more 
;  for  neighbors. 


COLUMBUS, 


They  preserve  sling®  perfectly.  Com-  fj 
bine  h-"?t  construction,  .-red test  dura-  rt 
blllty  and  convenience!.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keepatr-UKht.  V.*rltetud*y  for  caUt-  ryl 

lotrue.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADIXLA  SILO  00.,  Bo*  0  ,  Unadilla.  N.  Y 


CKUNKS  " 

W RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  cash  price®  paid  as  soon 
as  goods  arrive.  Twenty 
k  years  in  PusineSS.  Best  of 
jft.  Bt  references  W  rite  for priee- 
W  list  and  shipping  tags  and 
keep  posted  on  the  fur 
Jinflp  market. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
5”  284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


THREE  WALLS 

Make  the  Craine  Silo 

1  AIR  TIGHT!  WATER  TIGHT! 

X  X  FROST  PROOF?  PERMANENT! 

NO  IRON  HOOPS! 

LtaSL  13  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS! 


■  And  we  give  a  written  guarantee 
that  it  will  not. 

Our  agents  will  not  annoy  you  if 
you  send  for  our  literature.  They 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  Craine 
Silos  in  use.  ii  possible,  or  at  least 
explain  its  construction  from  model. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

18-28  Main  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imitation  Leather 
Buck  and  Comer*.  Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  >•£  Cover  Neat  lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
(.old — ‘‘HrjtAL  New-Yorker’ oil  outside. 

Will  hold  52  iuoeg.  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Elephant  Head  Guarantees  3  Things 

1st — Highest  quality  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  2nd — The  most  up-to-date  modern 
boot  construction.  3rd — Foot  comfort. 

Millions  of  farmers  will  buy  only  these  hoots. 
Always  look  for  the  Elephant’s  Head.  Made 
in  all  lengths.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  i 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


I '  v*  ■  J’-todt  foods  arc*  roucrhly  dividod  Into  four  classes  of  substances- -protein,  or  lean  mentor  mnaclo  makers;  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  fni'mcrs  ;  pure  fat ;  and  liber,  the  latter  being-  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
j  lace  "t  earbohy  lira  lee  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  rau.»n  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  be 
the  waste  an.)  still  k»v*»  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  ' *  nutritive  ratio"  means  t‘  ' 

exirbohydratci*  ami  fat.  Une  part  of  protein  to  three  » l  the  other  would  be  a  "  narrow* 

‘ ‘  wide"  ratio. 

=zz==r=^=:===^^=  The  following  analyses  ai 

Diirestlblo 
Protein  t’arbo. 

and  Pat 

1.0  12.8  Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

2.5  .17.. 1  Hominy  Chop 

4.2  44.0  buckwheat  Middlings 

7.1  41.0  Growers’  Grains,  dry 

2  8  45.3  Gluten  Meal 

10.5  42.5  Gluten  Feed 

6.7  72.2  Oats 

22  8  65.8  Barley 

11.9  47.6  Kye 

37.6  43.0 


Feeding  Staff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Protoin  Garbo, 

and  Fat 

30.2  47.6 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  66.2 

21.3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


^*1  The  tallest 

JBJ  office  building  in 
the  world  is  the 
Woolworth  Building, 
Q  £T  New  York  City.  It  is 

O  55  stories  high,  cost 

$/, 500,000,  and  is  firc- 
Jm  proofed  with  over  30,000 

^  tons  of  NATCO  Hollow  Tile. 
^  Safe  against  fire,  wind  press- 
sure  and  shock  and  buiit  for  all 
time,  it  is  a  lesson  to  you,  hfr, 
Jm  farmer.  Wwo  figuring  on  a  silo  and 
W  b™Id,nfs-  The  same  material 

V  ^l^Zh‘Ch  we  have  fireprooted  the  majority 
of  skyscrapers  of  North  America  is  being  used 
extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  NATCO 
Impemhahle  Silo  and  all  other  typos  of 
bjtldings.  For  permanency,  servire  anH 


Com  Fodder,  green 
Vorn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Bed  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

I>isf ille-V  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 

Bran.  Middlings,  Red  Dog,  Corn  Meal. 

22.50(5/23,50  24.00@27.00  31.00ciS32.00  30.00@31.00 

23.0C@25.00  25.00@27.50  31.00@31.60  31.00@31.50 

23.00@25.60  26.00@27.50  30.00fcS30.50  30.00@31.00 

22.00@22.50  24.00@26.00  29.50@30.00  29.00@30.00 

19.00@21.00  22.00@25.00  26.00@28.00  25.00@26.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal, 

38.00@39.00 

38.00@39.00 

38,50@39,00 

37.50@38,00 

35.00@37.50 


New  York 
Boston 
Pliiladfilpliia 
Pitts'ourgh 
St.  Louis 


iV<'d  in  two  feeds,  morning  ninl  evening 
sifter  tin*  silage.  This  will  tnnke  a  very 
good  balanced  ration,  which  will  be  suit- 
aide  for  Jersey  cows  giving  rich  milk. 
You  must  remember  that  it  is  u< >t  wise 
to  make  any  radical  change  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  at  once,  as  i|  would  be  sure  lo  cause 
a  shrinkage  in  milk,  even  though  it  were 
a  change  for  the  better.  Any  change  in 
feed  should  be  made  very  gradually,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  about  two  weeks 
if  the  best  results  are  expected. 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Bolivar.  Ohio,  middlings,  car  lots,  $28  to  $29; 
cotton  seed  meal,  $35.50;  hominy,  S28  to  $29. 

Charlemont,  Mass.,  bran,  ton,  $26;  mixed 
feed  (wheat),  $29:  hominy,  $30:  corn  meal.  $33. 

B'ossvale,  N.  Y,,  corn,  100  lhs.,  $1.60;  oats. 
$1.60;  cracked  corn,  $1.60;  meal,  $1.60,  coarse 
middlings,  $1.36;  white  middlings,  $1.60:  Spring 
bran,  $1.25:  winter  bran,  $1.40. 

Ernery  Mills,  Maine,  oats,  bag  (8h  lbs.).  $1.25; 
corn,  bush.,  $.85;  meal,  100  lbs.,  $1.55;  mixed 
feed,  $1.65;  cotton  soed  meal,  $1.85;  bran,  ton, 
$25. 

Bockport,  Ind..  wheat  bran,  ton.  $24;  ship- 

stuff,  $29;  mixed  feed,  $26. 

Rliodc-sitale,  Md.,  bran,  ton.  $26  to  $28;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  corn  moal,  bn..  76c. 

Coalville,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.30; 

brown  middlings,  $1.45;  white  middlings.  $1.60; 
red  dog  flour,  $1.70. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30,  flour 

middlings,  $39:  screened  middlings,  $32;  gluten, 
$30;  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  $1.60;  oil  meal,  $2,30. 

Rogers,  Ark.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $22:  vheat 
middlings,  $25;  corn  chops,  $26;  cotton  seed 
meal.  $32. 

Norwood,  Ohio,  wheat,  bu..  $1.13;  bran,  ton, 

$23  to  $24;  middlings,  $25  to  $26;  corn  ineal, 
$27. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  middlings,  $30; 
corn  and  oats,  $35. 

Bartlett,  N.  Y.,  corn  and  oats,  ton,  $32; 
cracked  corn,  $32;  Spring  bran,  S25:  winter 
bran,  $28;  meal,  $32;  coarse  middlings,  $27; 
white  middlings,  $32;  gluten,  $30;  cotton  seed 
meal,  $40. 

Cuttingsville,  Vt..  bran,  ton,  $26;  corn,  $32: 
middlings,  $30;  red  dog,  $34:  cotton  seed  meal, 


Build  Wi  th  N  atco  Hollo  wTile 

.  proof1”  l!l,e/arm-  NATCO  buildings  are  weather 


.  - -  - mvoi  IWi  Lil  U  JrtJIJ 

proof,  decayproof.  fireproof  and  frost-resistim 
too— buildings  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

Send  lor  our  new  book  “Nntco  on  the  Farm.*’ 
|^i  |  photographs  and  construction  details  c' 
k  Tcl1  us  y°“  arc  going  to  build. 


Fully  illustrated  from 
of  all  types  of  farm  build- 

^S‘l»SibfeS£iibl"®  ,h'  CVer  A 

M  "The  Sil°  Tkat  Lasts  For  Generations” 

yi  1 1 A  perfect  ensllape  preserver  in  sZ 

8,1  Parts,  through  all  weather  {3A 

|  conditions.  Handsome,  dur-  Mrf  /JkH 
;\\  able,  convenient  in  ‘’tha  k 

f  w,,  V  skyscraper  of  the  farm”  JKF  ItStt 

I  -  J'  i.ljC®.  mid  a  most  valuable  ad-  IKS 

Rpyrnffvt'JEwlSv  v1,T,2  to  your  farm 

buiiCmga.  l^S 


r  No  teo  - Silo 
Wall.  Note 
-perforated  shell 
pro  ritiinu firm 
anchorage  for 
-mortar  joints 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
milch  cowsV  I  expect  to  feed  cottonseed 
meal.  Buffalo  corn,  gluten,  dairy  feed  aud 
oat  chop.  I  have  considerable  quantity 
of  oats  on  hand.  I  also  feed  silage, 
Pennsylvania-  w,  w.  g. 

With  silage,  corn  stover  or  mixed  hay 
and  clover  for  roughage,  a  well-balanced 
ration  may  be  made  from  one  part 
ground  oats,  or  oats  and  corn  ground  to¬ 
gether.  or  cornmeal  alone;  one  part  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran  or  wheat  feed; 
and  one  part  of  cottonseed  meal  or  of 
gluten  feed,  These  proportions  are  by 
Weight  and  the  mixture  will,  contain  three 
different  grains  unless  the  coni  aud  oat 
chop  is  used,  when  it  will  contain  four. 
The  particular  feeds  to  be  chosen  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  relative  price;  buy  the 
one  in  each  group  which  is  cheapest. 
As  a  further  choice,  ground  barley  may 
replace  corn  or  oats,  corn  and  cob  moal 
may  replace  pure  cornmeal,  buckwheat 
middlings,  or  brewer’s  or  distillers’  dried 
grains  or  malt  sprouts  may  replace  glu¬ 
ten  feed  or  cottonseed  meal.  vr.  b.  d. 


ira 


Fire  Proofing  Comp 

yl!21  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factori 


Tell  us  what  you  are  thinking  of 
building.  We  have  plans  for  bams, 
corn  cribs,  garages,  etc.,  free. 


Figuring  Balanced  Ration 

1  have  been  interested  in  the  balanced 

ration  tables  you  are  publishing  each 
week,  but  I  cannot  get  just  the  ration  I 
wish,  so  I  am  writing  you  asking  how  to 
get  a  balanced  ration  with  oats  as  the 
basis  to  feed  for  milk  production.  I  have 
silage  and  hay  to  use,  and  all  standard 
feeds  are  available.  Also  could  you  give 
me  the  rule  for  figuring  out  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  of  grains  as  taken  from  the  analysis 
each  week?  c.  s.  v.  s. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

A  good  dairy  ration  for  feeding  under 
ordinary  conditions  with  hay  and  silage 
for  roughage  can  be  mixed  as  follows: 

5  lbs.  corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
equal  parts  by  weight. 

2  lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains! 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

To  figure  a  balanced  ration  from  the 
analyses  given  each  ’week  you  do  not  use 
the  first  two  columns  headed  dry  matter 
and  fat  respectively.  Simply  multiply 
the  number  of  pounds  of  each  feeding 
stuff  used  by  tbe  percentage  of  digestible 
protein  which  it  contains,  and  then  mul¬ 
tiply  the  same  number  of  pounds  by  the 
percentage  of  digestible  carbohydrates 
and  fat  which  it  contains.  Repeat  this 
operation  with  each  ingredient  and  place 
the  products  in  two  columns — one  beaded 
protein  and  the  other  headed  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  Then  divide  the  sum  of 
the  carbohydrates  and  fat  by  the  sum  of 
the  protein,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
last  figure  in  the  ratio ;  the  first  figure 
always  being  one. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  further  explained 
that  (he  figures  in  the  table  show  pounds 
of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  100 
pounds  of  feeding  stuff,  and  to  reduce 
this  to  percentage  it  is  necessary  to  move 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left 
before  multiplying.  Fur  example,  in  ooru- 
nie.-il  there  are  11.0  pounds  of  protein  in 
100  pounds  of  meal,  or  11.0  per  cent, 
which  is  written  .110  when  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  pounds  of  meal,  because 
there  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  pound  of  protein  in  one 
pound  of  cornmeal.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  the  carbohydrates  and  fat. 


ies — Short  hauls' 
Prompt  shipments. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


Jpward 


Average  Pasture  Feed 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  would  con¬ 
sider  a  cow  eats  in  a  day  in  the  average 
New  England  pasture,  containing  land 
that  has  been  in  pasture  a  long  time  to¬ 
gether  with  average  feed?  I  have  under¬ 
stood  a  cow  eats  anywhere  from  25  to 
SO  pounds  per  day.  Wbat  would  you 
consider  an  accurate  amount?  Will  you 
give  me  a  ration  of  pasture  feed,  dry  corn 
stover,  and  grain  from  the  following: 
Ajax  flakes,  cottonseed  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  The  cows  (A.vrshires)  average 
000-1000  pounds,  are  in  good  condition, 
and  I  am  not  feeding  cornmeal.  The 
corn  fodder  for  past  two  months  and 
next  two  months  keeps  them  fat  enough. 
Would  you  add  any  other  grain,  say 
ground  oats?  My  mixture  has  been  250 
Ajax,  150  cottonseed,  200  bran,  but  I 
cannot  gauge  what  they  get  in  the  pas- 
t  u  re. 

Rhode  Island. 

You  are  feeding 


SaH  Thousands  In  Use  wlrn,lid  ^ 

fijwSSv  1  UUUJ4UU1  iu  U5C  satisfaction  jus- 

ti lie's  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only  i 
,,  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  min-  4 

ute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  em- 
oouiea  aU  our  latest  improvements. 

2”  Jwenly.Ycar  Guarantee  Protects  Yon  ™,d- 

erous  forms  of  trail  will  Mtorilsli  you.  W  h.-lhi-r  jour  dairy  is  Urge  or  im.il I,  or  if  you  have  an  old  sen. 
orator  of  anjhuiko  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  cur  great  offer.  Our  richly  Illustrated 
CAiaJog,  sent  oil  request.  Is  thn  moKt  f'ornplcto,  clftbprau*  an*i  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separu- 
ahv  *ynccrn  In  tliu  woflJ.  Western  orders  fitted  from  western  points.  Writs 
lo-aay  lor  our  catalog  and  ace  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address:  f 


American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y, 


STUMP  PULLER 


THEGEHUISE 

SMITH  A 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  JCqlliils  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAT.  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


Smith  Grubber  Do.  ^ 

CATALOG  FREE-OEPT.  .  LA  CRESCENT.  MlNN. 


_  your  cows  a  very  suit¬ 
able  ration  for  your  conditions  as  stated. 
While  this  will  produce  fairly  good  results 
with  Ay r.s hires  the  chances  are  that  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  would  become  rather 
thin  in  flesh  without  the  addition  of 
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1TRIAL4 


Backed 


•  world.  \ 011  are  assured  of  a  Kerosene 
q  r.ngine  tn;i  t  is  built  upon  Correct  lines — built 
0  Lor  an  at  lowest  f  uel  cost — aud  give  sure  and 

•  steady  power  for  years.  Write  us  for  some 

•  eye-open i ug factsas  to  what  Bc&scm.-r  Kero- 

•  sene  engines  are  doing.  .Sues  2  to  10  H.  P„ 

•  ana  this  means  /u //  horse-power,  too!  Direct 

•  connected  to  electric  lighting  plants,  pumps, 
J  hoists,  etc.  Prompt  shipments  assured. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

•  123  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

•  Those  who  need  more  power  should  use 

•  the  Bessemer  F  uel 

•  Oil  Engine.  15  to 

•  200  H.  P.  Free 

•  catalog  “O" 

•  explains  |  §  t.  Jo. J 

•  them.  W 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cows 

"Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain 
ration  for  20  Jersey  cows  for  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  all  but  three  in  good  flesh?  I 
have  silage,  cornstalks  (dry)  which  I 
would  like  to  feed  first  and  good  clover 
hay  for  late  Winter  and  Spring,  also 
mangels.  The  following  grains  can  be 
had  within  a  mile  of  the  farm:  Cornmeal, 
brewers*  grains  (dry),  wheat  bran,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  hominy,  middlings, 
Buffalo  gluten,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and 
shorts,  also  some  mixed  feeds.  Mangels 
will  be  gone  about  Feb.  1.  Dairy  test 
5.0,  one  cow  7.G.  one  7.4,  one  7%. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  H.  w. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  the  man¬ 
gels  anil  silage  twice  daily  with  corn¬ 
stalks  at  noon,  until  the  supply  of  stalks 
is  exhausted,  and  then  feed  clover  hay  at 
noon.  For  a  grain  ration  you  could  mix 
four  pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  two 
pounds  gluten  feed,  one  pound  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one  pound  cornmeal  and 


Collar  and  saddle  sores,  barb  Yvire  cuts  and  other 
wounds  on  stock  are  soothed  and  quickly  cured  by 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Antiseptic 


Healing  Powder 

The  handiest  remedy  you  ever  heard  of  lor  stock 
woundR.  In  powdered  form;  packed  in  a  sifter  top  can. 
Just  dust  tbe  wound  with  enough  to  cover  it:  that  forms 
a  soothing,  healing  covering  that  protects  the  wound 
from  flies, insects  and  Infection.  Keep  a  canon  hand;  you 
need  such  a  remedy  often.  Costs  little— 25c  and  50c  cans. 

Free  Trial  can! 

If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Dr.  LeGear's  Anti¬ 
septic  Healing  Powder,  tell  us  hie  name  and  we’ll  6end 
you,  free,  a  liberal  trial  can.  Write  for  it  now. 

Dr.L.D.LeGear  Medicine  Co.,735H«wardSt.,St.Loui»,Mc 


21  different  Remedies;each 
Dr.LeiJear’B  own  prescrip¬ 
tion,  from  23  years'  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  expert  Veter¬ 
inarian.  Ask  your  dealer. 

50c  stock  book  free 

by  I)r.  LeGear.  116  pages, 
65  pictures;  on  ailments, 
treatment  andcare  of  stock 
and  poultry.  Write  for  it. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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some  more  carbon  a  ceotis  feed.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  the  amount  a  cow  will 
eat  when  on  pasture,  as  it  depends  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  grass 
growing  therein,  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  During  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  June  the  grass  is  fresh  and  juicy, 
which  makes  it  so  palatable  that  the 
COWS  will  eat  large  quantities  and  do 
well  on  it.  while  as  the  season  advances 
the  grass  becomes  tough  and  dry  and  it 
is  not  eaten  with  the  same  relish.  This 
causes  a  gradual  decrease  in  consump¬ 
tion,  depending  largely  on  the  weather 
until  about  this  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  pasturage  for 
any  material  part  of  the  ration.  The 
best  guide  that  I  can  give  to  determine 
the  amount  of  pasturage  eaten  is  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced.  As  the  pas¬ 
tures  fail  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  palatable  feed  the  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  in  some  other  way  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  will  diminish  in  propor¬ 
tion,  The  only  change  1  would  suggest 
in  your  ration  is  to  supply  some  form  of 
succulence  such  as  silage,  roots,  cabbage, 
dried  beet  pulp  or  molasses  in  addition  to 
the  feed  given.  C.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Cows 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  from  the 
following  for  cows  giving  30  to  33  pounds 
of  milk  a  day?  Wc  feed  one  bushel  corn 
silage  night  and  morning,  a  small  feed 
of  hay  at  noon  and  one  bushel  of  Out 
corn  stover  late  at  night.  Bran  $26  a 
ton;  gluten  meal  $32;  mixed  feed  $28.50; 
corn  meal  $1.70  cwt. ;  cottonseed  $1.90; 
linseed  $2;  beet  pulp  $1.00;  Union  grains 
$1.85,  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  buy  Alfalfa  meal  to  feed  in  place 
of  rowen  bay  for  which  we  pay  $20  a 
ton?  Has  apple  pomace  very  much  feed¬ 
ing  value?  Would  you  advise  feeding  it 
where  it  can  be  obtained  for  little  or 
nothing?  W.  J.  M. 

So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

In  figuring  the  ration  given  below,  I 
have  assumed  1100  pounds  as  the  average 
live  weight  of  your  cows  and  4  per  cent, 
as  the  average  test  of  the  milk.  That 
being  the  case  the  following  ration  would 
supply  the  necessary  nutrients.  This  ra¬ 
tion  is  compiled  using  the  feeds  given 
in  your  letter:  30  to  35  pounds  corn  sil¬ 
age  :  10  pounds  corn  stover,  five  pounds 
rowen,  eight  pounds  grain  mixture  made 
up  of  200  pounds  gluten,  200  pounds  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal, 
300  pounds  bran.  At  present  grain  prices 
this  grain  ration  is  not  an  economical 
one,  it  costing  $1.61  per  hundred.  Dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  quoted  at  $33  per  ton,  are 
being  used  extensively  to  furnish  protein 
in  the  place  of  cottonseed  and  linseed 
nieiil  and  wheat  middlings,  quoted  at  $28 
per  ton,  are  a  good  buy.  If  you  can  se¬ 
cure  these  feeds,  make  your  grain  ration 
400  pounds  dried  distillers’  grains,  200 
pounds  gluten,  100  pounds  middlings,  100 
pounds  bran.  This  grain  ration  costs 
but  $1.54  per  hundred  pounds,  a  saving 
of  seven  cents  per  hundred.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  buy  Alfalfa  meal 
to  feed  in  place  of  rowen  hay,  which  you 
say  you  buy  for  $20  per  ton. 

Apple  pomace  has  a  feeding  value  equal 
to  one-lialf  that  of  corn  silage.  It  is  fed 
extensively  in  some  localities.  Figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  <>f  corn  silage,  it 
would  be  worth  about  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton, 
at  the  mill ;  price  would  depend  largely 
on  length  of  haul.  ir.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  with  corn,  oats  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  buckwheat  and  what  other 
feed  to  buy  to  balance  it  for  milking 
cows?  The  above  grains  I  have  on  the 
farm,  and  dry  cornstalks  for  roughage.  I 
have  no  silage  or  clover  hay  for  this  Win¬ 
ter  so  I  shall  have  to  get  along  the  best  I 
can.  Also  how  to  make  up  a  ration  for 
growing  heifers  with  above  grains.  J.  S. 

New  Fultz,  N.  Y. 

As  a  “balanced”  ration  cannot  be  com¬ 
pounded  from  foods  all  low  iu  protein 
content,  as  are  those  raised  on  your  farm, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  some  mill 
feeds  to  combine  with  them.  Your  buck¬ 
wheat  being  of  least  value  in  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  and  bringing  a  good  price  in  the 
market,  may  well  lie  exchanged  for  some 
high  protein  foods  like  gluten  feed,  cotton 
seed  meal,  etc.  With  only  corn  fodder  for 
roughage,  you  cannot  expect  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  might  be  obtained  with  silage  nud 
clover  hay  ;  still,  your  problem  is  how  to 
make  the  most  out  of  what  you  have ;  a 
problem  which  confronts  the  majority  of 
dairymen.  For  a  grain  ration  you  may 
combine  the  following:  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats,  ground  together,  or  either 
alone,  one  part :  mixed  wheat  feed  or 
bran  or  middlings,  one  part ;  gluten  feed 
or  buckwheat  middlings  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  one  part;  these  proportions  being 
by  weight.  Of  the  feeds  suggested,  use 
the  one  in  each  group  that  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  most  cheaply.  Dried  beet  pulp, 
moistened  with  warm  water,  makes  a  fail- 
substitute  for  roots  or  silage  and,  if  you 
have  good  cows,  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  try  this  in  addition  to  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  weighing  your  milk  carefully  to  see 
if  you  can  get  profitable  returns  for  it, 
giving  several  pounds  of  the  dry  pulp 
daily  in  addition  to  the  grain.  Only  a 
trial  will  demonstrate  the  amount  that 
can  be  advantageously  fed.  For  the  grow¬ 
ing  heifers,  corn  and  oat  chop  with  one- 
third  its  weight  of  wheat  bran,  fed  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  young  stock 
growing,  but  not  fat,  will  be  suitable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Holstein  Cows 

How  should  I  feed  my  six  big  Holstein 
cows  for  best  results?  I  have  seven  acres 
of  corn,  five  tons  clover  hay,  one  acre 
mangels,  wet  brewery  grains  cost.  35  cents 
a  hundred  (could  use  dry  grains  if  you 
think  it  better ) .  What  else  must  I  buy 
to  make  a  good  balanced  ration  anil  how 
much  should  I  feed  for  most  milk  at  least 
cost?  V.  DE  C. 

New  Jersey. 

You  have  a  good  start  toward  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  in  your  corn,  clover,  man¬ 
gels  and  brewery  grains.  You  do  not 
mention  a  silo,  so  I  assume  that  you  will 
cut  the  corn  and  feed  it  either  in  the 
form  of  fodder  or  stover,  and  seven  acres 
ought  to  produce  move  than  you  can  use. 
If  the  corn  is  run  through  a  fodder  cutter 
and  cut  into  about  one-Iuch  lengths,  it 
will  be  eaten  much  better,  and  produce 
better  results. 

If  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  get  the 
wet  grains  so  you  can  feed  them  fresh.  I 
would  continue  their  use  instead  of 
changing  to  the  dried  grains,  and  the 
only  additional  feeds  you  would  need  to 
purchase  are  a  little  cornmeal  and  gluten. 
The  following  ration  would  be  about 
right :  All  the  coni  fodder  your  cows 

will  eat  twice  a  day,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  with  a  light  feed  of  clover  hay  at 
noon,  together  with  all  the.  mangels  that 
will  be  readily  eaten.  The  grain  ration 
would  consist  of  20  or  25  pounds  of  the 
wet  grains  and  about  three  pounds  of 
cornmeal  and  three  pounds  of  gluten  feed 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  feeds.  These  amounts 
may  not  be  exactly  right,  but  yon  can 
easily  regulate  this  according  to  the  re- 
quiivments  of  each  cow,  and  the  amount 
of  milk  she  is  giving.  C.  S.  G. 

Another  Dairy  Ration 

What  change  if  any  would  you  suggest 
in  the  following  cow  ration?  Good  quality 
of  fodder  corn,  all  cows  will  eat  night  and 
morning;  about  25  or  30  pounds  of  pump¬ 
kins  per  cow  onc-e  a  day ;  an  average  of 
about  four  pounds  per  omv  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture:  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
cost  $1.60  per  hundred;  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  $1.35;  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  $1.50; 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  $1.90.  Cows 
run  on  pasture  during  rhe  day,  but  do 
not  get  very  much  feed  from  that  source. 
I  have  four  grade  llolsteins  and  one 
grade  Jersey.  The  milk  tested  35  per 
cent,  in  July.  I  am  getting  about  60 
pounds  per  day  now.  and  making  butter 
which  sells  for  33  cents  per  pound.  I  can 
get  distillers’  dried  grains  for  $1.85  per 
hundred.  o.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  grain  ration  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
see  no  occasion  for  changing  it  if  the  cows 
are  doing  well.  It  is  higher  in  protein 
than  would  be  necessary  if  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  even  good 
mixed  hay  with  clover  in  it.  Corn  fodder 
contains  less  protein  than  these  other 
grasses  aiul  this  lack  may  be  made  up  in 
the  grain  ration.  As  it  is,  you  can  lessen 
the  expense  of  your  ration,  slightly,  by 
discarding  the  cottonseed  meal  and  using 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  True,  you  will  lower  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  somewhat  but  I  doubt  if  you 
will  note  any  difference  in  the  production 
of  milk.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I 
give,  in  round  numbers,  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  these  foods:  Cornmeal,  10  per 
cent;  wheat  bran,  15  per  cent.;  gluten 
feed,  25  per  cent,,  and  cottonseed  meal, 
45  per  cent.  The  cornmeal  is  needed  with 
most  cows,  the  bran  adds  bulk  and  pala- 
tability  and  the  cottonseed  meal  nr  the 
gluten  feed  furnish  a  high  amount  of 
protein..  Which  should  be  used  of  the 
latter  two  depends  chiefly  upon  their  com¬ 
parative  price;  buy  the  one  that  will 
give  you  the  most  protein  for  the  money. 

IT.  B.  I). 


Indigestion 

What  can  I  do  for  my  horse?  She 
weighs  1,100,  is  very  thin.  I  feed  her 
four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats  three  times 
a  day,  and  plenty  of  good  hay.  Manure 
is  very  soft  aud  horse’s  stomach  rolls 
even  if  she  is  traveling  or  standing.  8he 
has  sores  on  her  neck,  and  I  cannot  heal 
them.  X.  X. 

New  York. 

Hav  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  and  have  her  clipped  if  the  coat 
is  long  and  rough.  Feed  from  a  very 
large  box  to  prevent  bolting  of  feed.  Al¬ 
low  whole  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran  by  weight,  but  do  not  feed 
corn.  Feed  about  half  of  what  you  have 
been  allowing  and  see  that  she  is  worked 
or  exercised  every  day.  In  each  feed 
mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
part  each  of  powdered  nux  vomica,  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  and  ground  gentian  and 
ginger  roots.  Give  the  drinking  water 
before  feeding.  Bed  with  shavings  or 
sawdust  if  she  eats  her  bedding.  Allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  a.  s.  a. 


We  have  been  reading  about  your  Cow- 
horn  turnips.  We  raised  some  that 
weighed  pounds  apiece,  but  did  not 
measure  the  length.  We  cut  them  up  aud 
feed  one  bushel  twice  a  day  to  each  cow 
that  we  milk,  also  place  where  chickens 
can  eat  them  and  have  no  trouble  to  get 
rid  of  them.  I  have  planted  turnips  for 
several  years  sowing  with  clover  and 
Timothy  seed.  We  mix  the  turnip  seed, 
but  file  cows  prefer  the  Cow-horn  turnips 
to  the  others.  Two  years  ago  we  fed 
1009  bushels  of  turnips  to  our  cows. 
Pennsylvania.  w.  it.  iiauoek. 


The  Leaders  in  Strength 
Durability  and  Convenience 

Used  by  the  United  States  Government  and  Leading  Dairymen 
Everywhere.  The  Model  on  which  Other  Silos  are  Patterned 

THERE  is  a  leader  in  every  field.  In  Silo  manufacture  the 
Harder  has  always  stood  supreme. 

Harder  patents,  in  1899>  started  the  commercial  art  of 
Silo  building.  From  year  to  year,  Silo  makers  the  country  over 
have  adopted  Harder  features,  licensed  under  the  Harder  patents. 

But  though  imitating  Harder  construction,  none  have 
equalled  the  Harder  as  the  permanently  successful  Silo. 

You  want  the  best,  so  get  the  one  you  can  be  sure  of — Buy 
a  Harder  Silo,  foremost  in  economy  and  improvements  the 

kind  “Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Exclusive  Harder  Features 

New  and  exclusive  features  make  the  Harder  better  than  ever.  Our 
big  tree  catalog  describes  them — the  easy-working  doors;  the  anchor 
and  dowel  systems  holding  the  Silo  solid  as  an  oak;  the  hermetically- 
sealed,  air-tight  joints;  the  permanent,  sale  ladder;  the  massive  non¬ 
conducting  walls  which  insure  liie-time  durability. 

A  Harder  Silo  will  pay  for  its  entire  coat,  including  installation,  in 
from  one  to  two  years.  Thousands  of  Harder  Silo  owners  have 
testified  to  this. 

It  will  cut  your  feed  bills  in  half.  It  converts  the  waste  roughage 
of  your  corn  crop  into  sweet,  nourishing  silage  for  your  cows.  Easy 
feeding  all  winter — you  don’t  have  to  go  out  of  your  barn  to  get  at  it. 

Don’t  give  your  cows  dry  fodder  or  expensive  mill  feeds 
any  longer.  Use  a  Harder  Silo,  save  all  your  corn  crop, 


Exceptional 
Opportunityfor 
Live  Agents 

in  unoccupied  territory . 
Ask  tor  ■special  agency 
proposition , st  atingyour 
business  references  and 
territory  wanted. 


and  watch  your  dairy  profits 
grow. 

Write  today  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 

Harder  Mf  g  Co. 

Box  1 1,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


New  Editionl^eV  of  / 
Modern  Silage  Methods  /A 


■pNTlRELY  a  new  book — new 
chapters— tolLs  facta  about  every 
type  of  silo—  home  made,  stave, 
brick.cemeAt.Ulagnetal.pit, 
elc.Tol  In  best  foe  your  needs 
.  — impartial  anccestiond  for 
making  tn«*t  pr»!its.&S4  pages 
— 1'3  iXTitta  Index— Copyrighted 
f  Ncv.101  {.covers  II  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  Beats  all 
ircvkMi*  editions.  Write  today. 
Mail cu  foe  10e.  Mention  this 
aper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


Perfectly*  Alp-tight 

Perfect- fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  that  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  aid  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— ho  hammer  or  wrench 
needed,  Strong  stoel  hupps  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
ran 't  buy  a  better  silo  a  t  any  price.  Complete 
anchoring  sy*utm  with  every'  silo.  Our 
niOUotaQuat.cy,  Factories  at  Frederick.  Md., 
Roanoke,  V$.  Write /pp  fre*  othtfoy. 
ECONOMY  SILO  *  MANWACf URINU  00. 
J,  PrsdtrlGk,  Md. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per. 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th« 

into*  national  BU«  Co*  113  Kola  Bt„  Lines  title,  fan 


NEPOMSET 

PAR0ID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  IS  THE  MOST  EC0N0M* 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  10 

BIRD&SON.EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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this  mash  to  advantage.  At  2,5  Wilts  a 
bushel  the  potatoes  arc  a  cheap  feed.  I 
bought  them  at  that  price  and  fed  them 
to  my  hens  for  several  years.  The  same 
mash,  thinned  with  skim-milk,  would 
make  an  excellent  growing  feed  for  hogs. 

The  quantity  to  feed  per  100  hens  is 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean,  say  in  10 
or  15  minutes.  Potatoes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  green  feed :  the  ohlorophyl — 
the  green  coloring  matter  of  vegetation, 
which  nature  extracts  from  sunlight — 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  sub¬ 
stance.  so  far  as  I  know.  Sprouted  oats 
furnish  tins  now  cheaply  and  easily.  For 
years,  while  on  my  farm.  I  used  to  cut 
the  rowan  "June  grass."  which  throws  up 
no  seed  stalk,  is  just  long  narrow  leaves, 
cure  it  as  little  as  I  dared  and  store  it 
away  in  bran  sacks.  In  Winter  I  ran 
this  through  my  feed  cutter,  soaked  it 
in  hot  water,  and  fed  it  to  the  liens.  It 
would  be  as  bright  and  vivid  a  green  as 
growing  grass.  geo.  a.  cosghove. 


THE  HENYARD 


Line-Breeding  of  Poultry 

Where  can  I  get  a  chart  that  will  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail  the  line-breeding  of  poul¬ 
try.  A.  R.  n. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

I.inc-breeding  hardly  needs  a  chart  to 
explain  it,  since  it  consists  iu  mating  an 
individual  to  his  progeny  through  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  It  is  close  inbreeding, 
though  those  terms  are  not  always  used 
in  the  same  way  by  different  writers.  The 
chart  that  you  have  in  mind  is  doubtless 
one  published  by  Felcli  some  years  ago. 
In  this  chart,  the  possibility  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  blood  of  an  individual  in  his 
progeny  is  shown.  A  male  is  mated  to  his 
daughter  and  granddaughter,  sueecssive- 
1  the  resulting  great  grandchildren  eon- 
tain  the  blood  of  the  original  male  iu 
seven-eighths  proportion.  If  a  great  grand¬ 
son  now  be  mated  back  to  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  the  blood  of  the  progeny  will  be  13-16 
that  of  the  original  male.  This  is  line 
breeding  on  the  male  side;  line-breeding 
from  the  female  side,  using  male  orogeny, 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way.  This 
method  of  breeding  is  used  to  concentrate 
the  blood  of  an  individual  of  great  merit 
in  its  progeny.  It  requires  careful  selec¬ 
tion  in  different  mutiugs  to  avoid  perpet¬ 
uating  and  intensifying  defects.  I  know 
of  no  place  where  this  chart  can  be  ob¬ 
tain'd  save  from  the  journals  that  have 
published  it  at  various  times.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  12,  1913,  issue  of 
Till:  R.  N.-Y.,  and  has  been  frequently 
published  by  journals  devoted  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  M.  B.  D. 


It’s  the  hungry,  hustling  chick  that  earns  the 
profit.  Start  him  right  by  feeding  F.  P.  C.  Chick 
Manna  for  the  first  two  weeks.  He’ll  go  for  it  like 
chasing  a  bug — and  be  too  busy  with  his  appetite  to 
have  any  trouble  common  to  baby  chicks. 


F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna 


Standard  Since  1884 

Exactly  the  kind  of  food  Nature  intends 
for  baby  Chicks,  Turkeys  and  Pheasants. 
Brings  them  safely  through  the  first  10  days 
when  most  cases  of  bowel  trouble  and 
heaviest  losses  are  caused  by  common  food. 

Not  a  medicine.  Not  an  experiment.  Chick 
Manna  lias  been  the  food  of  healthy  chicks 
since  1884. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  F.  P.  C.  Chick 
Manna,  or  write  direct  for  offer  of  trial 
^  package  by  Parcel  Post.  Booklet  on  pre- 

Mention  of  poultry  losses  sent  FREE. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

F.  P  Cassel  &  Son,  Miin°Slreel.  Lansda le,  Pa 


Green  Bone;  Growing  Rations 

How  much  green  bone  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  lien,  where  there  is  no 
other  form  of  meat  used?  What  are 
some  good  successive  rations,  including 
green  bone,  for  Leghorns,  from  baby 
chicks  to  ready-to-lay  pullets?  What  is 
a  good  fattening  mixture  containing  green 
bone?  \v.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  stereotyped  formula  for  green  bone 
feeding  to  laying  liens  is  one  ounce  per 
day  per  lien.  This  rule  cannot  bo 
thoughtlessly  followed,  however,  and  the 
drop  [lings  of  the  fowls  should  lie  watched 
for  evidence  of  excess.  Too  much  green 
bone  induces  diarrhoea ;  when  the  drop¬ 
pings  begin  to  indicate  the  danger  of 
this,  reduce  the  amount  of  green  bone 
fed.  Young  chicks  should  be  fed  propor¬ 
tionately  small  amounts,  with  tin-  same 
care  not  to  induce  watery  discharges. 
Hreen  botic  is  stimulating  and  needs  to  he 
fed  “with  judgment"  and  not  according 
to  any  fixed  formula.  I  would  not  advise 
mixing  it  with  the  standard  mash  formu¬ 
las  for  poling  chicks,  as  the  amounts  fed 
can  be  better  regulated  and  varied  from 
time  to  time  if  it  is  fed  separately. 
Green  bone  is  not  a  fattening  food  and 
there  is  no  need  of  adding  it  to  fatten¬ 
ing  rations,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  it, 
lnoyever,  the  same  precautions  against  in¬ 
ducing  diarrhoea  by  an  excess  should  be 
ubsi-rwil.  While  ground  oats,  ground 
buckwheat,  barley,  red  dog,  etc.,  are  used 
for  fattening  fowls,  the  standard  formula 
is  corn  meal.  Add  one  or  more  of  the 
jthers,  if  you  wish,  but  cornineal  is  tile 
>ase  of  all  fattening  mixtures,  and  usu- 
illy  the  superstructure,  as  well.  M.  b.  d. 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  Is  rich 
i"?K  '  leineiitH.  Y on  get  tw  ice  the 

meaner  tow  Is; - 

|t>tgger  proiits. -  _  _ 

adhering  meat  «ml  gristle,  easy.  fast  an, I  line. 

Book  Iree.  ip  Jay*’  Fre«  Trial 

P".  'AT.  Mann  < 


- - in  protein  and  ah  other 

egg?— more  ferule!  rigorous  clileks;  earlier  broilers; 

*MODEL  BONE  CUTTER  3tSl,kiia 

— . Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs. 

Xo  (policy  tn  advance. 

’ ° Box  15  R/lilford,  Mass, 


THE  HILL  COLONY  BROODER 


Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and  Efficiency 

T  I  i-  lui  i  It  fur  arii  ml  I  in. tin  ess  n  m]  not  n  toy.  1 1  i.«,  i  liy>  on 
i’ll  Hitler  in  Aim  rica  built  wiili  n  gj—i-ulim-i  it  e  rhamt 
over  lop  of  healer  uud  with  a  duiiiilr  jr-.-aic.  Tin  heat  n-g 
,  •'  I";1  fret,  the  price  nqwmablc.  W,  also  msmurartu 

llir  Matrir  Brooder  wii  li  lou  and  builum  dm Ei  ui  SI5.H0  Wri 
for  circular  describing  bwlh  brooders.  Agnus  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  32  Bellevue  Ave.. Trenton.  N. 


Sprouting  Oats  in  Incubator 

I  have  a  room  about  8xS  feet  in  a 
cellar  that  is  five  feet  below  ground.  In 
this  room  there  is  a  small  window  12x 
24  inches  that  admits  direct  sunlight. 
The  cellar  on  the  whole  is  well  ventilated, 
lias  a  cement  floor  and  is  reasonably  dry. 
In  this  room  I  opt.* rate  two  incubators 
from  February  to  June.  Can  I  with 
absolute  safety  sprout  enough  oars  in 
this  room,  at  the  same  time  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  operation,  for  100  hens? 
I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether 
the  air  would  be  too  moist  for  the  good 
b®  eggs.  A.  w.  L. 

New  York, 

It  is  customary  to  keep  the  floors  of 
such  rooms  as  you  describe  well  wet 
down  with  water  when  incubators  are 
being  operated  iu  them,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  having  pools  of  water  standing  in 
tbi  low  spots.  The  difficulty  usually  lies 
in  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  sufficiently 
moist  for  best  results  and  the  moisture 
given  off  from  the  trays  of  sprouting  oats 
will  probably  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
lies.  M.  b.  D. 


HAKE  CHICKS  GROW 
BlC  andHEALTHY 


mjjjM  m  Strong;  binding-  guar-  ■? 

£,n  20  years'  success,  — r- 

*  i  California  redwood.  |fr^^ — - 
Jnple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
copper  tank.  Automatic  regulator,  I 
Safety  lamp.  Everything  needed.  I  * 
Thrrusands  in  vse.  Send  Your  I  Comes 

Name.  Our  wonderful  pric°  offers  Set  UP» 

will  amaze  you.  Write  todav.  ready  to  usi 

Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box 795 


THE  SAFE  WAY  TO  BK001) 

TlieMi  Kto  blusirn.i  Hu  ml...  6nio- 
tnnllc  r*A  iil.«li.-n,  Willi  U.ID  Inp 

•mil  Iflti'in  ilifeli*  that  v i vh  tioip  fc  ii.kumiic*’ 
"f  heat  all  | tie  tint#,  tiftiiiNtlrr  bow 

Fii'Mciily  flic  we*  I  Iter  rlim»  .*•#;, 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder 

All  04*  Ml  '  Tl  hontl'l  B"'l  li’i.VV  »nl.  It  |  r.*'  I )  t  •  •  1 1 
m  llfi  ft»r.  that  l«il  S  IlfrfliHo.  ire*j,.|,  If|||p 
nifaiitiou  nmi  mn-li  fn<.i,  i u 

•  •urns  <«>h1  ami  m.  nfnm«  wm/Ii.  Wpii-  |.,r 
h  imlsortio  cntnlof  «|jt]  |.ph*p  K|ve  u*  tun  > 

Hftiue  rf  \onr  ilcilt-r.  Mac*  ay 
Colony  Brooder  Co  .  Lock  Box 
18?,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


»  Mankato,  Minn. 


Pigeons  With  Ulcerated  Throats 

AN  hat  can  T  do  for  my  pigeons?  8 
ulcers  form  in  (he  throat,  so  it  is  im| 
ble  for  them  to  swallow  thoir  food.  rJ 
droppings  arc  very  wet.  E. 

Englewood,  X.  J 

There 

in. ul ion  of  ulcers 
throats  of  pigeons 
not  knowing 


If  Ordarcd  To;;ef  her.  Freight paid 


JMaxkfnU  J  U  c:*5t  Roekioii,  Hot  wa-  g~-.. 
Mn<$*  of  [1  tor  copper  tanks.  double  wuils,  Mr**** 
c#hforn»* '[  tldod  air  apace,  double  glass  l  X . , 
Kodwood  u  door*,  all  act  up  complete,  or  f  — 
180  Kgg  Trfruimtor  and  Brooder  V12  O0.  irTTrTTL 
FREE  C&t&Icatie  describing  them.  Send  f 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  v*-*- 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  sa  Racine,  Wis. 


ire  various  causes  for  the  for- 
in  the  mouths  and 
and  other  fowls,  aud 
b  the  exact  nature  of  the 
trouble  shown  by  your  birds,  only  general 
remedies  can  be  suggested.  Damp  and 
dirty  quarters  and  uucleaned  eating  ami 
drinking  utensils  are  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  most  such  diseases;  the  first 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  see  to  it  that  only 
healthful  conditions  surround  the  birds. 
Quarters  should  bo  dry,  reasonably  clean 
and  frequently  whitewashed.  Dishes  from 
which  the  birds  eat  ur  drink  should  be 
frequently  washed  and  scalded  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Litter  should  be  drv  and  free 
from  mustiness.  All  diseased  birds  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock,  and 
if  desired  to  treat  them  locally,  the  ulcers 
may  be  touched  with  a  small  cotton  swab 
dipped  into  undiluted  ercolih,  provided 
that  they  are  within  reach,  or  sulphur 
itiiiy  be  applied  to  them,  if  practicable. 
The  prevention  of  these  disorders  by 
keeping  diseased  birds  out  of  the  flock 
and  good  sanitary  conditions  for  those  in 
health  is  more  satisfactory  than  at¬ 
tempted  treatment.  m.  is.  u. 


TheO/«iH,jJ.thc  Pioneer  of  all  S^raitf- 
C ypress  case  outside.  Metal  cram 
chamber  inside,  heat  Hues  between 
Si.es/--  —  1 ,  bu. 
to  8  bu,  — a  few 

lien;  to  l.Uhu.  BasraM  k 


YX.rV  Hot  h  are  mode  of  ITmii 
C*  Calif,  tied  wood .  nU 

U  Ineubittor  is  cov- Ulaii 

eri-J  with  aibm.toa  oml 
Iron;  has  triple  walls, 
eoM/or  tank,  nursery.  Ej 
. — ernjoRmter,  ready  to  . 

^S^SeBsatitaH  fel 


Metal  Sprouter 

Built  iu  sections.  Add  sections  as  L 
><.ur  flock  increases.  Write  for  com-  f 
ii!ete  information  on  SPROUTED  IJ 
0.\TS  ae.d  EGGS  to  the  oM&t  and 
latest  sprouter  factory  in  the  U.  S. 

Clise-lo-NalureCo  1 0  FrontSt.  Colfax.lowa 


FfnlphtPald 

fcj.Nt  Of 

the  kucioea 


Mangels  ;  Ration  for  Breeders 

1.  AA'hat  weight  of  mangels  can  be 
raised  to  the  acre  and  how  many  are 
needed  for  a  flock  of  100  hens?  Does 
a  pullet  nine  months  old  require  the  same 
laying  mash  as  a  yearling  hen?  2.  Should 
cockerels  before  mating  get  the  usual 
scratch  feed  and  no  mash  and  should  they 
and  the  breeding  hmis  receive  no  yiash  at 
all  while  in  the  breeding  pen? 

Vineland,  N.  ,T.  L.  E.  s. 

1  In  a  four-year  series  of  comparative 
tests  of  mangels  and  corn  silage,  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  raised  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20  tons  per  acre  of  mangels:  this, 
of  course,  could  be  much  exceeded  under 
favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  number  needed  for  a  flock  of 
100  bens  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
size  of  the  mangels ;  One  big  mangel  per 
day  might  to  satisfy  a  flock  of  that  .size. 

2.  Cockerels  and  pullets  should  be  fed 
as  are  laying  hens,  except  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  fatten  the  former  for  market. 
Corn  may  then  be  their  chief  diet.  The 
high  protein  foods  used  by  the  hens  in 
the  production  of  eggs  will  be  utilized 
by  the  young  fowls  in  growth,  m.  n.  n. 


galvanized 


i\  ff\n  c  ' N  c  u  B  AT  °  R 

fy 4^4/3  THERMOMETERS 

— "always  tfH  the  truth."  Always  found  ia 
the  best  incubators.  Insist  that,  your  new  ma- 
chi  r»e  be  thus  equipped  and  put  Tfccs  ia  your  old 
ones,  too.  Price  75c  each,  at  your  dealers  or  fr<  m 
vs,  f»ost paid.  Send  for  free  booklet, ‘’Thermometer 
Facts  Worth  Knowing. * 

laylor Instrument  Companies  r!-.c'u^u^n!y. 


Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Enulen  Geese.  Peuin  Puck*.  White 
African  Guineas.  A  few  choice  lots  lim  rod  Koek 
ami  It.  I.  lie.i  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Oumplnes, 
Mnmri-as.  1,oj;Iioitis.  Wyamlottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  S,  Athens,  Pa. 


^Ip^-Winter  Layers. 

r  (ot*  ^  Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

I  Makes  a  heavy  winter  eirir  yield.  Send  for 
1  our  special  wholesale  priced  On  Poultry 
I  peeil-  and  free  Keeiling  Booklet. 

1  GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

G  91  Kentucky  Slreot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


60  Best  Breeds 


wale.  Valuable  eutul, 


Best  Squab  Producers, 

ALitlDA  1' VIOI, 


lireodiby  ■'luck  for  Sale 
.Mantle,  Conn. 


"  \'\  page  9-17  or  any  page 
Of  “Farm  to  Home 
'A  BeUing'  ou  r  new  spec- 
y,!\  tally  written  ItoOk on 
-  —  ^  A  mail  order  selling  of 

r~  y&j  v\  4a nn  produce  This 
— book  tells  yon  how 
—  to  get  and  bold  oust. 

V\  Omers.  what  kimfof 
letters  to  write  to 
-  \J\  secure  trade,  and 

m  every  secret  Of 
building  n  suc- 
^  I  eosstul  mailorder 
r'^  lyrrn  protluee 

I  business 

it  slums  von  Imw  l<  .get  lU'.re  mouey  for 
your  m-odii,  »  ilian  y . . 1 1  an'  n.nv  getting 
and  also  gives  a  y.nujijeto  lisL  uf 


uent  uuia— 1  Boppiyminic.seonf.l0S8  skunks,  opos' 
sums,  ferrets,  dogs  for  propohatihg  purposes 
Sijuab.lireediiit:  pigeons,  ponltiy.  Belgian  liares,  gui 
uea  pigs,  etc,  Tii" tough  1/red  Guernsey  ciiule  a  spe- 
eiu  t>  Address. Tarman’s  Fur  Farm. Bux  R  Quincy  Penna 


-SHEL  s  as  ABIT 

ks,  reed  a  "  itL'h  grit;  feed  a  I  _  K  I 
it  that  giiutls.  feed  "  Malta-  111  II  I 
ihel."  I'se*l  by  the  largest  pool-  Will  I 
laymen.  Aslt  yoitr  dealer  or  send  $1  00  for 
two  1U01 1 1.  bags,  f  o  b.  cais ;  Middle  and 
hew  KiiL-land  stales.  ‘  .  ton  gS.r>ll:  one  ton 
Qlfl,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Potatoes  for  Hens 

What  feed i  11  g  value  is  there  iu  pota¬ 
toes  for  hens?  I  have  a  chance  to  buy 
some  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  they  will  take  the  place  of 
green  stuff  for  Winter  feeding.  If  so. 
what  is  the  best  way  to  feed  them,  ami 
in  what  quantities  per  hundred  liens? 

Rhode  Island.  T.  u. 

Potatoes  if  fed  raw  will  take  the  place 
of  succulent  feed  to  great  extent ;  but 
fouls  like  them  much  better  when  boiled 
and  mashed  while  hot,  then  mixed  with 
conimeal,  bran  and  middlings,  and  a 
little  salt,  and  fed  warm.  The  potatoes 
should  not  exceed  mu-half  in  bulk  of  the 
entire  mash,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
feed  it  every  other  day,  or  three  times  a 
week.  If  too  much  potato  is  fed,  there 
will  be  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  the 
droppings  will  become  very  soft.  If  this 
occurs,  stop  feeding  the  potatoes  for  a 
while.  Beef  scrap  may  also  be  mixed  in 


For  Sale  Ferrefs,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbiis,  Toulouse 

CFESE  AND  PEKIN  OUCKS.  C.  J K  WELL,  Spencer.  O. 


Bfon/p  TnmQ5,:or  ii  °  re  is,  ’t  wii<; 
ip  *  i  I;  u  "  Host  in  tip)  country 

SLi  find  K.’.'i.  Also  our-  yearling,  k*  u  ibi.  No  block 
lmad.  Miss  A.  AT.  XV A  I, KICK,  \\  indsor,  Conn 


For  I 'on  1  try  is  nest.  Course  or  tine  gianuhtted,  also 
powdered.  Huy  direct  fr "in  hugest  nmnntaciums  ut 
Cuaieodl  Cioiiucts.  Aslt  for  ni  lcs  aud  mi  irtples.  i. - 1 .  IS / 4 
R.  Mac  K  ELL  All'S  SONS  (  O..  JVekskill,  N.Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


Largest  ill  I'nited  States 
It.  Clarnsey,  Clayton,  N  Y 


M.  B.  Turkeys 


POULTRY  PAPER  »  & 

II  p  t  0*  ll  ft  t  u  ; 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  cure  and 
in  ihngomcnt  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  Four  mouths  for  JO  cents. 

rOLI.illY  XtlVtKM  IF.  Uept.  MS,  Syrurute,  \.  ¥ 


prize^viijniD"  stfeook,  ptirebivil  and 

>«.  ADAMS,  Livonia,  New  York 


Gian!  Bronze  Toms!8 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKK, 


It  Red  ( 'ocf  ercls 
•Shmpsliiiv  shrop 

Gettysburg,  Pa 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  report  for  the  seventh  week  shows 
a  gain  of  1.3  eggs  over  the  previous  week, 
notwithstanding  the  cold,  cloudy  and 
stormy  weather,  but  the  gain  is  wholly 
due  to  the  American  breeds,  the  White 
Leghorns  falling  off  156  eggs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  last  week.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fully  demonstrated  fact  that  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  breeds  will  not  endure  cold 
and  cloudy  weather  as  well  as  the  larger 
breeds.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
where  a  flock  of  Leghorn  pullets  started 
to  laying  at  just  the  right  time  and  prop¬ 
erly  housed  and  fed,  will  even  in  Winter 
outlay  any  other  breed.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  smaller  breeds  arc  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  cold  and  cloudy  weather.  The 
absence  of  sunshine  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  poor  laying. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens’  White  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  tlm  highest  number  yet 
reached  in  this  contest,  viz..  50.  taking 
first  place  for  the  week.  Tom  Barron's 
pen  of  English  White  Wyandottes  are 
second  with  an  output  of  47.  and  .Tides 
F.  Francais’  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  third 
with  40  to  their  erpdit.  Their  total  of 
277  is  the  highest  number  laid  by  any  pen 
to  date.  The  week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . .  17  117 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks  New  York .  4  7 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  10  100 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Long  Island .  40  277 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  20  112 

Fail-fields  Farms.  New  Hampshire....  39  201 

O.  A.  Foster,  California., .  13  07 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  24  122 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  New  York .  17  90 

Memlelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  ......  10  42 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  9  21 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  23  v2 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  17  35 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  15  102 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  23  144 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  7  13 


Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut..  1  1 

White  Wyandottes. 


T.ime  Ridge  farm.  New  York .  27  02 

National  White  Wyau.  Club.  Pa .  21  57 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  29  170 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . .  22  123 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  .  IS  92 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  14  58 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stereos.  New  York .  50  182 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts..  22  105 

,1  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  2  3 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 47  229 

Ms  reden  Cross  P.  Form,  England .  32  118 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  11  20 

.  Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  15  70 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  10  00 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  4  15 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts . . .  17  1G8 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  18  132 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire......  18  139 

A.  I?  Brumlago,  Connecticut .  15  81 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  31  143 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  14  S3 

Charles  O.  Polheiuus.  New  York......  27  ISO 

8  G.  McLean.  Connecticut .  8  25 

Springdale  Poultry  farm.  Connecticut  23  70 

Laurel  Ilill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  2  2 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Mnssnchusctts .  17  125 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  18  92 

A.  W.  Rumerv.  New  Hampshire .  23  133 

F.  l>  Clark  Council  lent .  22  124 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds,  Rhode  Island  17  112 

Charles  Becker.  Connecticut .  10  50 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts .  25  91 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Connecticut .  34  140 

H.  w.  Col i logwood.  New  Jersey .  23  M 

W.  IT.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . .  0  34 

Pinecrest  Orchards  Massachusetts...  30  115 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  20  97 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  17  71 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B  Hall,  Connecticut .  18  20S 

Brae-Ode  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania  14  170 

Jay  11.  Ernisse.  New  York .  19  114 

Broad  Brool  Farm  New  York .  3  22 

James  H  Lord.  Massachusetts .  5  90 

Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff.  Connecticut.  14  84 

Windswoep  Farm.  Connecticut .  0  145 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  21  132 

P  O  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  0  43 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York..  12  c>7 

F  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  S  140 

Cltas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  77 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  24  185 

Will  Barron,  England  .  19  233 

J.  Colli nson,  England!  .  21  143 

Marsdon  Cros9  P.  Farm.  England...,  10  150 

Rushkil!  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  0  94 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  S  10S 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  19  58 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont .  20  124 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  5  40 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  17  89 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  25  90 

w.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  7  in 

Ellis  IV*.  Bentley,  New  York .  S  111 

N.  W.  Hendry v,  Connecticut .  8  55 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm. New  York  9  141 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  8  88 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  1  139 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut.., .  1  4fi 

White  Leghorn  Club  Illinois .  2  H8 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut .  5  113 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  Vork  .  11  102 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  21  152 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio  .  10  sa 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  lleasley,  Michigan .  7  20 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut. . . .  8  39 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  23  125 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  7  13 

Mottled  Anoouas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  8  133 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York, .  4  04 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  5  01 

Oregona. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  24  150 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wni.  R.  Wells,  RhoiTe  Island .  3  3 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  ..............  S  44 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Blind  Pouches  in  Chicks 

Can  any  of  your  many  readers  tell  me 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  blind  pouches 
in  chickens?  My  little  chickens,  weighing 
less  than  one  pound,  have  them,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
deaths  of  young  and  old  stock.  I  find 
them  as  long  as.  a  finger  and  as  large, 
with  the  intestine  shriveled  to  the  size  of 
a  straw,  with  scarcely  any  opening  for 
passage  of  feces.  C.  J.  E. 

Virginia. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  our  readers  can  tell 
the  cause  of  the  blind  pouches  attached 
to  the  intestines  of  birds,  unless  some  are 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  comparative 
anatomy  to  explain  them  on  the  ground 
of  evolutionary  changes  in  the  reptilian 
group  of  prehistoric  animals  from  which 
our  domestic  fowls  are  derived.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  these  blind  pouches,  or 
caeca,  arc  part  of  the  natural  anatomy  of 
the  fowl  for  which  nature  is  to  blame,  if 
any  blame  attaches  to  their  presence. 
The  human  animal  has  a  similar  one  in 
the  appendix.  The  presence  of  this 
troublesome  organ  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  remnant  of 
an  organ  once  important  when  man  occu¬ 
pied  a  lower  scale  in  animal  life  than  he 
now  does.  Like  the  appendix  in  man, 
these  caeca  in  fowls  are  sometimes  the 
seat  of  disease,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Fowls 

I  feed  mixed  feed,  cornmeal,  meat 
scraps  and  oats  to  my  heus.  IIow  much 
of  eacll  feed  should  I  use,  to  make  it  as 
near  as  possible  a  balanced  ration,  or 
rather  a  proper  nutritive  ratio.  I  know 
I  should  use  other  feeds  for  palatability, 
etc  .  but  I  wish  to  find  out  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  what  I  do  feed.  S.  H.  G. 

Maine. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  poultry  ration  is  somewhat  nar¬ 
rower  than  that  of  a  dairy  ration,  being, 
in  the  former  case,  about  one  part  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  four  and  a  half  of  carbohydrates. 
Since  a  hen  s  consumption  of  food  cannot 
be  exactly  regulated  as  can  that  of  a  cow, 
however,  there  is  no  need  of  figuring  nu¬ 
tritive  ratios  of  the  rations  given;  it  is 
sufficient  to  provide  an  abundance  of  all 
needed  elements  in  about  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  and  to  allow  the  fowl  to  do  tli> 
exact  balancing  herself.  If  an  exactly 
balanced  ration  was  placed  before  a  hen, 
she  might  decide  to  make  her  dinner  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  cabbage;  she  would  thou 
unbalance  the  most  careful  computation 
of  her  feeder.  The  whole  grains  com¬ 
monly  used,  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats, 
barley  and  rye  are  all  sufficiently  alike  in 
their  composition  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  consider  anything  but  their  availabil¬ 
ity,  palatability  and  cost.  They  all  carry 
about,  the  same  amount,  of  protein  and 
do  not  differ  widely  in  carbohydrates.  A 
variety  of  these,  however,  is  better  than 
any  one  alone  and  wheat  seems  to  possess 
some  virtues  not  explained  by  its  chemical 
composition.  The  ninxh  should  contain 
ground  grains  of  low,  medium  and  high 
protein  content.  Cornmeal  represents  the 
first  group,  the  wheat  by-products  the 
second,  and  such  high  protein  concen¬ 
trates  as  gluten  feed,  distillers’  grains,  and 
buckwheat  middlings  and  beef  and  fish 
scrap  the  third.  If  cue  part  of  low  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate,  two  parts  of  medium 
protein  concentrates  and  one  part  of  high 
protein  concentrate  are  mixed  and  meat 
scrap  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
mixture,  all  proportions  by  weight,  the 
mash  will  balance  all  right.  In  addition, 
a  variable  amount  of  green  food  is  needed, 
mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  grit  and 
oyster  shell,  or  lime,  is  indispensable  and 
water  must  be  provided  in  abundance. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Goodness,  little  boy  !"  exclaimed  the 
kindly  uhl  gentleman  to  the  weeping 
youth,  "what  on  earth  is  the  matter?'’ 
“I  had  a  turrible  accident,"  bawled  the 
boy.  “Gracious!  What  was  it?"  “I  met 
pop  when  I  was  a-playin’  hookey.” — La¬ 
dies’  Home  Journal. 


in  Use 

Get  all  facts 

proofs,  partk-u- 


I  Frtighl 
Prepaid.  1, 
?oi3  Montkl* 


lira— my  low  prices— money- 
back  guaranty  —  also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  - 


I  nil  come  with  m?  tig  illus- 
I  trnted  Free  Book"MatcbiiiR 
r  Facts,”  in  colors.  Write 
'  me  Unlay.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres.  timl-1  A-I-I-L-l^X 
□clleCitv  Incub., tor  Co..  Box  48.  Racine.  Wis, 


FERRETSFOR  S  At  E-White  o« 

■  »  r«  brown.  Guaranteed  Mean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  fire. 

LEVI  E AKNS1VOBTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I  boi  onghhred  Winter  layers  Yearling  liens.il.  Pul¬ 
let*  May  and  June  batched,  #1  25.  Cockerel,  {I  to  *5 

GEO.  C.  THOMAS,  201  Williman  tic,  Conn. 


TDn  T  1  *=±‘1’  d- Tom  Barron.  75c 
^  toll.  Only  few  left. 

L.  E.  I  NGOLDSBY,  tlartwicb  Seminary,  N.Y . 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING 

Comb  Leghorns  pays  $3  each  over  ordinary  helis. 
Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


Prize- Winning  Bourbon-RedToms^fTioa,! 

Guineas  for  tale.  MILTON  0.  STICKLE! ,  Stnsburj,  Va 

north  country  STRAIN"  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Pairs  non  akin.  C.  D,  Kane,  Brasie  Corners,  N  Y 


COR  SAIL— WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKEli. 
•  ELS,  $3  eaeli,  Mrs.  U.  F.  Keefe,  Carmel,  Me. 


CORNELL 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

Improved  1916 

Cares  for  250  Chicks  , 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot 
Absolutely  safe 
Perfect  ventilation 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

*11.52 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 

TREMAN.  KING  &  COMPANY 
DEPT.  502 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  House 
Appliances 

Will  burn  any  kind  of  Gasoline 


I ISSS2SSSSSI 


IASIEST,  Fastest.  Feed 
■  Iresh  cut  bone  and  get  more  j 
eggs,  higher  fertility.  Also  dry 
Bone, Grain.  Fertilizer  and  Shell 
Mills.  All  Size*.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Ulus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  25,  Easton,  Pa. 

Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S-  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience.  I  giiarunter'  to  ship  Properly 
Date  lied  Health,*  Vigorous  Day-old  Clucks,  the  kind 
that  will  Improve  your  Monk  or  start  y.ui  right  in  the 
Poultry  business.  Book  your  orders  NOW  for  February 
and  March  delivery.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TR  APXESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  larje  furdy,  free  range 
hen-hatchcd  slock,  long  bi.ks.  low  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heavest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  21  1  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cockerels  irom  tripnem-d  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens:  some  fine  utility  birds  al  extremely 
low  prices;  early  halchcd  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Sate,  deliver.'  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  ready 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1 .  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bredto-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  bens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines  Cockerels  from 
record  liens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

Rhode  is'and  none»s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  bred  for  several  years  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  front  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval 

D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  f»rm. Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 

AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.  I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  lilch-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skill. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  P0UL1RY  FARM.  Bo*  1/  Center  Harbor  N  H. 


w 


htte  Orpington  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels.  WAITER  PRICE.  Warehouse  Point.  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS-^9;1,8’^ 

J.  I.  HERETER.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Pittsfield  strain.  El  up. 


BIARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  -and  they  do  it."  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  in- netia  mated  for  hi  st  results.  Write  your  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 

RED  SUSSEX  EGGS 

Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coining  pens  The  util¬ 
ity  brood  of  the  near  future  Matinglist  on  request 
after  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES  Jefferson  City.  Mo 


CHICKS 


C.  M.  LAC  VLB 


8-15c. 

each.  Rocks, 
Leghoms.etc. 
Money  back 
for  dead  ones  ns  far  as  Colorado 
Texas  and  Maine-  pamphlet  Frre- 
lilCIlFILLD.  Pa..  IIox  ?S 


BARRON'S  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  record.  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets. 
6  and  yearling.  Cock.  SI2.  t>  cockerels,  *10. 

S.  W.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Rnrrnn  flnplr prplg-^-  c-  White  Leghorns,  farm 
Barron  UOCKBreiS  veart,d  front  pen  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records.  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  cbicks  from  Laurelten  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  Quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world's 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  , 


DO  IT  NOW 

(~1ET  youvepring  ordor  in  now  forS,  C.W.  Leghorn 
baby  chicks,  and  b«  sttru  to  place  the  x.nnio  with 
tlie  farm  ttiat  has  the  goods.  We  are  not  only 
quantity  breeders,  but  quality  breeders.  15c  cbicks 
bought  ns  lute  an  July  8th  last  yonr  boat 260  eggs  in 
the  hands  of  our  customei ».  Not  every  one  did  this, 
but  you  will  get  as  many  liig  l  Ay  or*  in  onr  strait!  as 
you  could  probably  buy.  and  our  stock  is  straight 
American  hi  or ,  nn  English  blood  in  out- strain.  We 
believe  in  good  looking  Leghorns  that  lay  good  white 
egg8:i8  well  as  good  )a>ei  B  and  this  kind  of  stock  is 
what  all  breodera  will  ovontn.'ilLy  buy.  Weshipped 
over  itW.000  Unity  chicks  last  season 
One  of  our  customers  lu  Connecticut  who  pur¬ 
chased  3000  chicks  from  ns  last  »pring  mad'-  a  net 
profit  of  around  SfiUO.OO  in  the  month  of  November. 
He  ifihed  over  HO**  of  his  chicks  and  this  year  we 
have  bis  order  for  7000  more  for  next  season  We 
sold  4000  eggs  to  oue  party  iu  Virginia  last  spring. 
This  year  we  have  already  received  his  deposit 
on  25,000. 

Our  stock  usually  makes  good  and  onr  plant  is 
continually  growing  We  operate  seven  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubators,  and  can  take  your  order  for  np  to 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  Our  prices  ate  no  higher  than 
for  common  bred  stock  There  is  no  guess  work 
about  it.  Buy  yonr  chicks  from  a  reliable,  respon¬ 
sible,  experienced  poultry  plant  that  is  making  a 
business  of  producing  strong,  well-bred  stock.  Onr 
breeders  are  ail  of  one  strain,  and  are  on  tree  range 
tin  five  farms 

Send  for  our  06  page  catalog  to 

THE  EVERLAY  FARM 
(The  Lord  Farm*)  Box  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot.  Orange  County.  New  York 

S.  C.  While  Orpington  Cockerels ~Quaiity  au,i-c,ys 

up.  Write  your  wants. 


tal  strains.  S2  and 

C  0  PHILLIPPI  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying. 

itxp  nested  liens,  win  itiot  ease  your  egg  prottnctlon. 
MIODlEBffOOK  P0Utr»Y  F ARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Maore.  Hamliuti).  N.  T. 

(•Mm  VpaMirfilS  J»- JI'RSIS! 

CUlat'  prices  reasonable.  Ralph  Woodward,  Bar  28,  Grallon,  Moss. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S  C.  BUFF  AND  WHILE  LEGH8PMS, 
BARRED  ROCKS.  '  >ur  14tb  year.  .Special  values  Cock¬ 
erels  (!,  F3.  $5  each:  Pens.  SI 0  and  $1,7.  Also  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Circulars.  Owatiud  Firm,  Bo,  197,  Soulli  Hammond,  N.V. 

TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANOOTTE  COCKERELS 

ANO  PULLETS  for  sale.  283  and  263-egg  stock.  Eggs 
a: id  clucks  for  sale  in  season. 

E,  E.  LEWIS,  .  A  pis  lac  hi  u,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

with  twenty  years  breeding  back  of  them,  for 
heavy  laying  and  great  vigor.  March  liat-hed. 

“FOUR  ACRES,-'  -  Nutley,  N  J 

S,  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

lOOO  Island  Poultry  Farm,  South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

A  .  B  .  HALL  *  S 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  same  matiugs  as  pens  i'l  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
To  *4  ,?5.  White  Leghorn  bn  by  chicks.  March  1st, 

*10  T 00.  A.  B.  HALL,  Walliugford.  Conn. 

arron  Stools. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds. 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World's  greatest  layers.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Sfoofclictd  Poultry  Firio.  *.  F.  0.  Ho.  J.Virtftillis,  Ohio 

Fully  Guaranteed  Stock^Ns7  ^ 

will  lay  iu  January.  Breeders,  one  and  two  years 
old  Hobs  at  $2:  cocks  and  cockerels,  to  $5,  that  are 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  vre  will  refund  yonr  money. 

WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Barron  young  strain  April  leghorn  ful. 

l.KTS.fl;  yearlings.  FI  Collie  imps  <5.  bred  fe¬ 
males  cheap.  Pouies.  ALTAVISTA  FARM  DarMngtoii  Md. 

300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets—^“j ro‘ 

W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel.  New  York 

Barron Whiteleghorn  Cockerels  lingy18*?.-^"- 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200.  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  CoanellsviUe,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

each.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Rivenlale.  N.  J. 

rnrKPRFI  C-S.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS  b  P  HOCKS. 
LULKEilxELO  R  |  Rtos  w  WYANDOTTES,  from 
the  well-known  Gibson  strain.  Twenty  yp»!  s  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Pine  healthy  birds  that  will  in- 
litse  valuable  blood  into  your  Hock.  Galen  Farms, 
G.  F.  Gibson,  Owuer,  Drawer  C,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry ~£eyl9'  ii'e  i g  u n 


Hares  and  Collie  paps. 

Preo.  Edwin  A.  Sotider,  Box  fl 


Large  descriptive  catalog 

:,  Telford,  Pa. 


Rnnrhnn  Rod  Tnrlfnu<j-°  SHOEMAKER'S  BREEDING 

bouroon-ned  lurKeys  SIUCK  t-rom  N  Y.  st.-ue  pair 

winners.  Pullets.8  111.  to 9 lb. each, $4;  9  lb. -10  lit  ,$5. 
Cockerels,  12  lb. -14  ib..  55;  14  lb, -18  lb.,  iti  Prices 
advance  51  each  after  Jan.  15,  1916.  Argusville.  N.  Y. 


500  LIVE  “EGG  MACHINES 


H  must  be  sold  at  once  owing  (o  accident  to  owner  who 
cannot  care  for  them  now.  The  »ery  best  in  S.  C. 
White  leghorns,  A  flock,  250  strone,— the  best  pullets  you  have  ever  seen,  with  large  lop-over  t  ombs, 
bright  red  showing  perfect  vigor,  health  and  ovulation  Large,  able-bodied  vigorous  hens.  250 of 
them  all  through  their  moult;  with  their  cotubs  turuingr&d  they  will  be  laying  >n  two  weeks. 
These  are  the  birds  we  expected  to  keep  for  ourselves.  We  will  give  you  satisfaction  and  state 
positively  that  if  your  order  is  uot  as  represented  eilhe-  in  value  or  quality,  we  will  take  b.,»k  the 
birds,  refund  your  money  and  pay  all  charges  for  tranaportation.  Could  any  offer  he  faift-r  * 

Wlure  e«n  you  liuy'd  tnwll  flock  bl  Uyine  pullets  fox  SO  cents  each  ?  Stall  better  orkes  on  la/tte  orAtm.  Drop  u»  ft  post  a 

sow  to  make  this  opportunity  save  you  money.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toma  River,  N.  J, 


I  am  sending  with  this  letter  corre¬ 
spondence  and  contract  of  Itico  Bros.. 
Genova.  N.  Y„  concerning  100  strawberry 
plants  which  I  agreed  to  purchase  of  their 
agent,  Mr.  Hale.  The  forepart  of  May 
they  mailed  me  a  package  of  plants, 
marked  f  17  plants.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  two  jobs  of  setting  so  few 
plants,  so  put  the  plants  in  water  and 
wrote  them  to  send  remainder  of  order. 
The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June  I 
received  another  bundle  of  plants,  but 
with  no  tag  giving  any  name  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  variety.  Consequently  all  plants 
died.  You  will  notice  that  the  contract 
calls  for  delivery  of  strawberry  plants  in 
the  Spring  only.  Perhaps  June  20  is 
Spring,  but  I  did  not  see  it  that  way.  I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  refusing  pay¬ 
ment.  Would  like  your  opinion. 

New  York.  r.  n. 

Under  the  circumstances  as  outlined 
above  the  grower  is  fully  justified  iu  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  for  the  plants.  The  nur¬ 
sery  houses  selling  through  agents  seem 
to  feel  that  they  can  fill  orders  in  any 
manner  they  choose  or  with  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  compel  the  grower  to  pay  for 
it.  Nursery  concerns  of  the  Rice  Bros. 
Co.  class  rely  upon  the  well-known  aver¬ 
sion  of  country  people  to  lawsuits  to  col¬ 
lect  claims  under  circumstances  of  this 
kind.  The  only  way  to  avoid  annoyance 
and  trouble  with  this  class  of  nursery 
and  seed  houses  is  to  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  agents  when  they 
come  around. 

Because  of  the  unavoidable  delay  in 
accumulating  funds  for  our  first  invest¬ 
ment,  we  did  not  care  to  invite  many 
members  to  the  Rural  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  \Ye,  however,  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  to  place  a  loan  with 
one  member  on  a  truck  farm  within  50 
miles  of  the  office  for  $6,500  at  six  per 
cent.  Our  funds  are  accordingly  safely 
invested  at  a  prevailing  rate  of  interest. 
Every  member  will  share  in  the  earnings 
iu  proportion  to  the  amount  be  or  she 
has  invested.  When  we  accumulate 
enough  membership  iu  the  Land  Bank 
we  shall  do  still  better.  We  hope  from 
now  on  to  receive  many  memberships 
from  subscribers  who  will  become  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  system  and  then  organize 
an  association  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
and  transfer  thuir  membership  to  it. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to  save, 
and  no  safer  place  to  put  small  savings 
than  in  a  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Membership  may  begin  with  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  or  any  larger  amount. 

Last  September  a  young  man  called  at 
«mr  home  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
Rocky  Mountain  Magazine  and  Spare 
Moments.  Ho  gave  bis  name  as  J,  Lynch 
and  saiil  lie  was  working  for  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Ilis  plan  was  this:  H  ho  secured 
a  certain  number  of  subscriptions  he  was 
to  have  a  free  scholarship  iu  some  col¬ 
lege,  "and  Sltrely  we  would  not  see  him 
deprived  of  an  education  when  UK  cents 
would  help  him  so  much,"  He  was  work¬ 
ing  for  a  Binghamton  concern  which 
styles  itself  Chenango  Circulating  Co. 
"The  Spare  Moments,”  a  small  monthly 
publication,  arrived  in  due  time,  but  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Magazine,  the  panor  J. 
Lynch’s  mother  thought  so  much  of, 
never  came.  I  have  written  the  Chenango 
Circulating  Company  several  times  but 
thoy  flatly  rohisr*  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  my  letters  and  a  neighbor  of  ours  wrote 
them  three  different  times  and  even  reg¬ 
istered  a  letter  to  them,  so  we  are  sure 
they  received  same,  but  no  reply. 

New  York.  l.  j.  w. 

For  our  part  we  think  the  subscriber 
would  be  subject  to  congratulations  if  be 
did  not  receive  the  ".Spare  Moments” 
either,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  nauseating  fake  and  swindling  ad¬ 
vertisements  we  have  never  seen  any¬ 
where  else  os  between  the  covers  of  this 
publication.  We  can  only  judge  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Magazine  by  the  com¬ 
pany  it  keeps  in  employing  the  same 
methods  as  "Spare  Moments"  to  secure 
subscriptions.  Of  course,  the  disposition 
of  young  men  to  get  an  education  is  very 
laudable,  and  many  subscription  agents 
realize  that  such  a  claim  is  the  easy  way 
to  get  the  sympathy  of  country  people, 
and  merely  use  it  as  a  pretext.  Young 
men  who  really  desire  an  education  and 
whose  purposes  are  right  can  earn  the 
scholarship  by  taking  subscriptions  to  de¬ 
cent  periodicals.  We  do  not  need  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  reception  the  agents  of  the  Che¬ 
nango  Circulating  Co.  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  deserve,  should  any  of  our  other 
readers  be  approached  Tty  them. 

Jake  Bianco,  fruit  and  produce  dealer 
at  4621  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg, 
Penna.,  received  some  $1,800  worth  of 
goods,  closed  his  store  and  disappeared, 
leaving  no  assets.  Watch  out  for  him 
if  lie  appears  in  some  other  location. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  following  report  from  a  local  paper 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers  everywhere : 

A  case  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
farmers  <>f  Hardin  County  was  decided  by 
Judge  McCall  in  district  court  in  Story 
County  last  week  when  he  held  that  when 
seed  sold  by  an  individual  or  company 
does  not  come  up  to  the  quality  or  is  not 
of  the  variety  represented  by  the  sellers, 
the  purchaser  may  recover  damages  iii  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  crop  raised  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  that  would  have  been  raised  had  the 
seed  been  as  represented. 

The  case  was  that,  of  Seward  Nelson 
vs.  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Company  of  New 
York.  Early  in  this  year  men  canvassed 
Story  County  selling  seed  oats  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  variety  known  as  the  Mam- 
nioth  Cluster,  which  grew  to  a  great 
height  and  were  sun  posed  to  yield  all  the 
way  from  100  to  150  bushels  to  tlm  acre. 
The  seed  was  sold  iu  10-lmshel  lots  at 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Many  farmers  of  Story 
County  bought  some.  When  the  crop 
grew  it  showed  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  seed  was  of  the  ordinary  small  va¬ 
riety,  much  of  it  had  smut  mixed  in  it, 
and  the  grade  was  not  as  represented  as 
to  the  yield. 

A  bunch  of  farmers  in  Story  County 
turned  the  matter  over  to  Attorney  Lee 
of  Ames,  and  lie  brought  action  against 
the  company  in  nine  counts,  asking  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  sum  of  $100  in  each,  as  well 
as  the  amount  paid  for  the  seed.  The 
case  was  tried  before  Judge  McCall  at 
Nevada,  and  lie  held  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  issued  a  judgment  in  the  sum  of 
$1,240  against  the  company. 

Many  of  the  purchasers  in  Story  Coun¬ 
ty  had  bought  a  small  amount  of  seed, 
sowing  it  on  their  best  ground  with  an  idea 
of  raising  a  quantity  of  the  oats  which 
they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  for  seed 
at  a  fancy  price.  As  a  rcRiilt  they  grew 
a  bunch  of  mixed  and  smutty  oats,  which 
were  inferior  to  the  ordinary  variety 
grown  in  that  locality. 

While  the  judgment  is  issued,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  concern  is  execution- 
proof  and  there  is  little  chance  of  recov¬ 
ering  on  the  judgment.  A  number  of  the 
farmers  who  did  not  pay  cash  for  the 
seed,  but  gave  notes  due  upon  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  their  crop,  have  refused  to  pay 
the  notes  and  other  litigation  will  prob¬ 
ably  follow. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  persistently  and  con 
si.stently  exposed  the  methods  of  the  Gun- 
sons  (there  are  two  seed  concerns  bear¬ 
ing  that  name  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  for 
-a  -good  many  years  back.  The  Imva  case 
is  a  fair  sample  of  complaints  from  our 
subscribers  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Gunson  plan  is  to  send  out  smooth¬ 
tongued  agents  who  tell  plausible  stories 
about  the  "wonderful  new  varieties  and 
enormous  crops”  their  seeds  will  produce. 
And  they  have  a  new  lot  of  these  won¬ 
derful  varieties  each  year.  They  inva¬ 
riably  turn  out  to  be  some  old  variety 
with  a  new  name  or  some  very  inferior 
seed,  as  the  Iowa  farmers  found  to  their 
sorrow  Thy  beginning  of  the  new  year 
is  a  good  time  to  make  a  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this  class  of  seed  and  nursery  agents. 
Those  who  get  into  trouble  through  list¬ 
ening  to  their  "guff”  cannot  say  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  failed  to  warn  them. 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BUNN  WORTHLESS  BUBDISM  IN 

LEFFEL  s  TE„“  " 

BuT^roal.  womj  nr^  m^vr 
acaldin^ 

bjlity  onjGLraprwuo 


JAMES  Quality 
Always  the  Same 

\I/H ETHER  you  buy  this 

\  V  slad  i°r  54.75,  or  pay  510  for 
the  complete  feature-equipped 
stall,  you  get  the  one  standard  JA.VIIiS 
stall;  same  steel  piping,  square  hori¬ 
zontal  pipe,  dust-proof  fittings,  Triple 
Curve  Stall  Partitions:  same  heavy 
galvanized  stanchion  anchors,  same 
system  of  anchors  for  easy  erection; 
same  stanchion,  cow-proof  lock  door 
knob  type,  lock  open  clip,  everlasting 
lunge,  double  chain  hanger  with  fiat 
links,  wood  lining;  same  baked-on 
enamel  finish:  same  system  of  ship¬ 
ping  assembled;  same  style  and  dur¬ 
ability.  It  is  the  JAMES  510  stall 
w'ithout  some  of  the  special  features. 


JiMBUfFIL&CO. 

Box  3<>e, 
Sprlnyfiold,  Ohio 


JAMES 


ALONG  CHES.flL  OHIO  RY- 

At  $15.00  au  acre  and  up.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  winters, 
plentiful  labor,  excellent  markets, 
x  Write  for  free  illustrated  Farm 
Home  booklet,  "Country  Life  in 
53  Virginia," and  low  excursion  rates. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  In- 
—4  dustrlal  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
Room  1003,  Richmond,  Virginia 


If  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel,  find 
out  about  this  set  \  ice  of  barn  cxperis 
— the  service  of  crttsiualors  of  sanitary 
barn  equipment  ideas,  of  successful 
barn  and  equipment  builders 
JAMES  line  includes  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Pens,  Carriers.  Ventilators. 
Watering  buckets,  etc.  Tell  us  how- 
many  cows  you  own  and  when  you 
expect  to  build  or  remodel  and  receive 
copy  of  JAMES  WAY  Rook— free. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

,  D-S.  30  Cane  Street 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis, 


Seven  Hundred  Acres 

FINE  BUILDINGS  AND  LOCATION 

FIFTY  UFA  L>  HIGH  G  R  A  l>  E 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK  EASY  TERMS 

Form  within  ♦  miles  of  two  rail  road  stations  and 
luni  M-ts;  laud  lays  gently  rolling.  300 acres  tillable; 
1  000. 000  feet  standing  umbel',  lot)  head  of  stock 
usually  kept.  Creamery  with  full  equipment  on 
farm  Also  dreameries  and  cheese  factory-  w  itliin  4 
miles.  250  tons  of  hay  in  hat  n;  4  houses.  t>  barns,  2 
garages,  hennery  for  1,000  linns.  The  eentia  group 
of  buildings  are  new  and  consist  of  moderi  house 
with  running  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam  In-ai.  ce¬ 
ment  cellar,  open  plumbing  electric  light-,.  Thu 
main  barn  will  hold  100  head  of  stock  on  ground 
tloor, and  if  t-hreo  stories.  %|  i' ''UxMO:  uiuuing  water 
to  each  animal;  2  largo  silos  Fields  watei ed  by- 
springs  and  creek.  Tools,  gasoline  tractor,  saw  mill. 
3  farm  gasolinoeiigines,  dynamo,  full  equipment  of 
reapers,  seeders,  plows  and  all  other  tools  Price, 
$:iO,UOO;  terms,  $10,000  ea-  h .  Rend  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  HIRAM  MtNTZ,  2IG  Phelps  Blrip  .  Binghamton.  N.  V. 


7>  desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  tar, -us  for  .sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bnulley.  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  8  Bonds.  1-2-3  Gokey  8lock.  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


F  ARMS— V I R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  £•  WALKER,  Salem,  Ya. 


Your  spare  time  ia  worth  $10  a  da/  demoimrat* 


the  1317  Model,  Steel,  18-Ln-l  Automatic  wJ 
n  Hand |. Tool.  Kquala separate  tools coxting $1L0.  Lift- 
ias  aud  pulHogjkds;  fence  building  tool;  stump  and 
post  puller;  baler;  press;  hotel;  vine;  etc.  No  expert- 
e nee  needed.  Demonstrator  free.  Credit  given.  Kxclu- 
slve  territory*  Writo  to r  special  factory  azeucy  otfer. 

Chas.  £.  Beoefiel  Co.  311 -A  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolitj  led. 


Wheat  and  Rye 

Separates  chaffs,  blasts 
out  oats,  chess,  etc. 
Keeps  screenings  free 
of  cockle  and  all  black 
seeds.  Uses  the  new 
principle  wild  ont  separ¬ 
ator.  (trades  all  varlct.ca 
of  w  lo  ut  perfectly. 
ifN,  4  Romo  yea 

VJ'C&tS  talc-  ui  u«- 

lord,  and  alt 
black  weed  Beods.  The 
scalper  throws  out  straw 
Jo) ufs,  chair,  and  thtstlo 
bads.  Kaies  separately 
all  timothy  and  grass 
seeds.  Uradoi  out  twin 
oats,  pin  oata;  makes 
perfect  sample  of  plump 
uniform  oate  for  drill. 

Barley 

ales  all  wood  acedii  and 
foreign  grain  Including 
oats  and  ivtld  outs. 

Beans&Peas 

Removes  splits,  pods, 
shrunken  tx-ann.  Muk»" 
an  eight  pound  picker  a 
good  sample.  Handles 
cow  peaa,  soy  beans, 
however  threshed. 

C*  _ _ !il.-i«t»coli«,olui(T. 

Y-OrilflhlS-  ttcnmv.. 

prok«n  4rr.il  mm. 
Bhoo  tipi.  lmtu  und 

uneven  kemsl*;  frractes  tjut, 
wen  grains  fur  y8'p  yurt  vet 
crop, 

LlOVGrb,“’k‘i°^  & 

62  u  i-li  o  r 
weeds.  S:iv*n»  nn.i  •«v&r*tc4 
elbikd  and  lUuolhy. 

Timothy 

gTAea  and  33  other 
euve»  voIunt,  »*r  timothy  (torn 
oate  and  wheal. 


There’s  Big  Money  in  It 

No  matter  where  you  live,  no  matter  whnt  crops 
no  matter  v\  tint  size  your  form.  YOU 
AttK  t .031  NO  AT  LEAST  $KM>  THU  fcKASON.  unless 
you  nro  «ci'-utlfl<-ully  <-!eautng  and  eroding 
your  Sor«l  (.ram  nticl  Need!  The  chances 

er2'.Lr'“  ar*1  loriuuovtMl  more.  —  ffta*.  *30*.  ttno.  MOO 
orUOOT  per  year.  Thousands  tiimu  thouivindg  of 
farmers  la  your  borne  state  tuiv«  proven  this  Im¬ 
portant  fact  to  their  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Write  for  Free  Book  — 


The  arrest  of  Harold  C.  Cottrell  and 
Roy  M.  Grey,  agents  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League,  Buffalo,  X.  Y, 
accused  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses  at  St.  John.  N.  B.,  was  reported 
in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  One 
of  the  local  papers  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  at  the  time  the  prisoners 
came  before  the  court : 

The  Attorney  General  moved  to  have 
the  prisoners  arraigned  on  the  fifth  count 
of  the  indictment,  to  whieh  the  prisoners 
pleaded  guilty.  They  were  not  prose¬ 
cuted  on  the  other  10  counts  charged 
against  them.  The  judge  suspended  the 
passing  of  any  sentence  and  let  the  pris¬ 
oners  go  on  their  own  recognizance  of 
$1,000  each,  and  warned  them  that  they 
must  refrain  from  acting  as  agents  of  the 
International  Automobile  League.  The 
Attorney  General  felt  justified,  lie  said, 
in  taking  this  course  of  suspending  the 
sentence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  would  be  sufficiently  served  by 
preventing  the  operation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League  of  Buffalo  in 
this  territory.  He  felt  that  although  the 
prisoners  had  made  improper  and  untrue 
representations  they  were  to  a  certain 
extent  victims  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  aforesaid  company  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  front  the  public  without  in¬ 
tention  to  give  :tn  honest  return  for  it. 
The  publicity  nf  these  proceedings  would 
in  itself  bo  a  protection  for  the  public 
against  any  further  attempts  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  if  the  suspension  of  sentence 
were  conditional  upon  the  prisoners  ceas- 
in  to  have  any  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  lie  felt  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  they  should  undergo  any  further  pun¬ 
ishment. 


Hanson  Cami-iuox 


My  sensational  Crop i  Rook  "A .  HARVEST  OF  COLD,”  tells  the  entrancing 
story  ol  multiplied  VV  beat  Yields;  extra  bumper  Corn  Crops;  bountiful  Oat 
yields;  record-breaking  Harvests  or  Hurley.  Flax,  Tlmotliv.  Clover  Alfalfa 
etc.— all  results  from  nowlns  CI.I'IANlil)  a  tide  KADED  Need  Grain' 
A  large  part  of  the  story  is  told  by  farmers  themselves— In  their  own  exact 
words.  It  Is  a  handsome,  Illustrated  Book  apd  Is  fully  protected  under  U  3. 
Copyright  Laws.  Worth  $100  to  any  farmer,  but  yours  for  the  asking-. ' 


CHATHAM 
Grader  and  Cleaner 


-win  remove  thn  font  Weed  Seed  from your  Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  Will  yet 
rid  of  the  small,  sickly,  weaurued.  Imperfect  grains.  Then  you  can  plant  only 
big,  plump  healthy  fellows.  AikI  i;rea(  wilt  be  your  rew  ard  at  harvest. 
ThtB  double  rtiske  191ft  model  machine,  with  Its  sclenttncally  coostrncted 
screens  and  riddles. will  clean,  irritdo  amlautomal'eaUy  basonyamlalt  kinds 
of  Binall  Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  VVorka  amu?.-  £M 
Ingly  fast  and  Is  so  perfectly  made  U  almost  AUr 
turns  Itself.  Over  tlO.WO  now  la  active  use. 

The  price  Is  surprisingly  low  and  terms  most  /a  ’■[  '1 
liberal  (ao  days  trial  with  cash  or  Kali  pay-  wB 

tnent  terms),  and  for  tho  next  80  days, 

Instead  of  charging  for  tho  Horn  grading  $Oi|  jft 

equipment,  1  furnish  It  Free  with  tbe  l  j  A  ■  rvf  r 

Chatham  Mitt.  F  '  wMj  L-P9 «//  fsfflf 

Heed  this  warning;  AU  Seed  Grain  (due  /  '  py-  /er 

to  Che  wet  weather  last  numntorj  is  t  If  V  [N.liy'Tjj 

fearfully  foul  this  your.  Clean  an<l  f  ?  f  fr  M.*  "  ■  *^1  I  ^.1 

grade  yours,  thereby  uddlntf  a  big  t.  i  f  ‘  II I 

urn  to  your  crop  profits.  f  l.feH'rl  |  J|j 

Write  now  t  Merely  say,  "I  want  your  k  /  r  J I 

Book."  It  will  come  by  return  mall.  “  r  'll/ 

Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  W-l  " 

Detroit,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Mina 


Alfalfa  &  Flax 


IG  rnovca  dotldar  nn>1  fulLuil: 
ticaUa,  strujQ,  fibre*,  wib) 
oota,  QiUMtnrd.  barhvartl 
prana,  faloe  Hax.  brokcu 
vvlieat.  Bbwitoout  «#hrunkon, 
ft  oiou  or  druuirhtod  toed. 

Ask  to  Ry* 

and  Vo  I  oh  absoiutf.ly 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl .  2  75  @  3  lib 

Jersey  . 2  25  @  2  76 

Maine .  2  7(1  @  2  85 

State .  . 2  50  @2  85 

Bermuda,  bbh. . 4  00  @  .t>50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . .  ko  @  so 

Southern,  bbl . .  . .  1  0J  @  2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  75  @  1  DO 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  7  @  11 

Carrots,  bbl . .  1  IJf)  @  1  25 

Cuoutuberfs.  bu .  2  5U  @  3  00 

Cabbage.  to«i .  tioo  @  soo 

Lettuce.  half-bbi.  basket .  50  @2  25 

Onions.  State..  liJU  lb.  bag  .  75  @2  00 

Conti.  Valley,  bag  .  1  5U  @  2  so 

Popper*,  bn . . . .  2  00  $  3  00 

Peas,  bo .  2  00  @4  50 

Radishes,  bbl .  2  on  @  2  60 

Spinach,  bbl  .  I  Uo  @  I  50 

Kale,  bbl  . . .  . ’ .  (15  @  75 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  uo  @5  00 

Celery,  dor. . . 15  @  DO 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  . I  00  <3*  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  ..  1  10  @  5  00 

Squash  old.  bhl . . .  ..  I  .Ml  @2  25 

L _ New,  bu .  1  00  t  2  U0 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Offerings  are  large  and  sales  moderate, 
with  no  change  in  the  embargo  condi¬ 
tions. 

day.  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  23  TO  @2*  50 

No.  2 . 218 ii  @22  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @11(00 

Clover  mixed . 1(5  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @  ID  00 

Straw,  Rye . . 13  00  @1400 

GRAIN 

The  nbnndonment  of  the  campaign  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  has  spurred  lip 
wheat  speculation  so  that  new  high  prices 
for  recent  months  have  been  made  Corn 
is  a  little  higher,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
wheat.  Corn  offerings  at  interior  mar¬ 
kets  are  light;  apparently  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  is  going  into  pork,  which  is  profitable 
this  year. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  40 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . .  81  @  82 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  V.  bbl.  .  5  75  @  6  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  4(5  @  47 

Rye,  free  from. onion .  1  i»0  @  1  03 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
reoently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RUXAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  w*trt -to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  Counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  ns  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Kelp  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only,  Dealers,  job  .irs  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  got  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 
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108.  ACRES  in  Orleans  CVnty.  3.501  ft 
('ill  afile  of  hearing  8, ((()()  barrets  ;;  ; 

bronze  medal  at  Panama  Exposition, 
cost  81 11. (((ID.  Price  *35,000.  SETH 

Holley.  X.  V. 


WANTED— EXPERIENCED  all  rr 
hand,  single  man  preferred;  must 
totaler.  steady  employment.  IIOPKIN 
DUCTS  COMPANY,  Ilopkinton  ci 
Island. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy 
a  eity  of  25.000, 
equipped  with  C-Vi 
quarts  Grade  A  u 
quart;  next  year's  ilRomo 
$12, OIMi;  no  competition,  price  * 
includes  45  head  tuberculin  tested 
1 ;  Hern  soy  ;  1  registered'  bull 
12  head  young  stock;  4  horses 
ehinery,  grain,  bay,  etc, 
business  farmer  to  make  20  per  cent 
vestment.  Reason  for  selling  ' 
physician  has  developed  this  busim 
has  grown  so  large  as 
practice.  Box  23,  eare  R 


m  located  1  >5  mites  from 
Eastern  New  York:  fully 
dug  modern;  selling  350 
per  dny  at  10  cents  pet- 
can  he  increased  to 
$20, 0110.  This 
1  eows.  mostly 
2  registered  cows; 
-all  farming  ma- 
An  opportunity  for  a 
on  his  in¬ 
is  that  a  busy 
■ss  until  it 
interfere  with  r.is 


SECOND  If AXI)ET>  Cypher  Company 
earlior  model  inrnhntoTs  wanted. 
M.  LAUVER,  Richfield’.  Pa. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or 
pound  cans;  best  quality. 
Riehland  Center,  Wis. 


to 


N.-Y 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges;  Golden  russets. 

§1.50  per  box,  quarter  box.  30*  cents.  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Golden 
Russets.  §1.25.  Write  us  for  express  rates  and 
particulars.  GBQ  B.  CELLOX . 


Tropical  Grove. 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM — Products  to  consumer; 

5  boxes  comb  honey,  25  lbs.  choice  apples,  5 
lbs.  chicken,  4Vj  lbs.  sausage,  5  lbs.  pork,  4  b, 
best  beef.  6  lbs.  good  beef,  2  '-j  lbs.  best  print 
butter.  4%  cream  cheese ;  prepaid  in  second  zone, 
all  for  §8.00  or  §1  each.  R,  2.  Athens,  Pa. 


HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  12  @  15 

Calamus  .  10  @  12 

Dandelion .  15  @  18 

Dog  Grass .  . 45  @  50 

Pennyroyal  Leaves. .  . .  2  @  3 

Sage  .  13  @  15 

Thyme  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil . .  1  5U  @2  25 

RET  A  II,  PRICES  AT  NEW  TURK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here  but  represent  products 
of  good  quality  and  tin1  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  nf  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  50  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  42  @  44 

Ordinary  grades .  .  28  @  35 

t  old  Storage  .  30  @  35 

Butter* fancy  prints. lb .  .  43  @  45 

-  'ITU),  choice . 33  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb _  30  @  35 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  20  @  1  40 

Fricassee,  lb.  . .  16  @  20 

Turkeys,:.. .  25  @  32 

Kowjs  ....  IS  @  22 

Leg  "f  ianibp. . . p;  &  2 (l 

Ea'tiib  chops  . . . It;  <gj  ->0 

Boasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops . 18  <§,  op 

Loin  oT  pork  . id  @  IS 

Lett  neb.  herfd .  5  @  jij 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each . jo  @  13 

Apples,  do* .  25  @  60 

Canbuge.  head  .  5  @  jjJ 

Potatoes,  peek  .  50  @  bU 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  28. 

Butter,  lbs.  . . .  2.129.280 

Eggs,  doz .  1.428.360 

Cotton,  bules .  45  094 

Apples,  bbls .  48J)92 

Potatoes,  bbts .  35  284 

Onions,  lbs .  ..  1.9(7.500 

Rye  bush .  28,750 

Corn,  bush . 2DU.4U0 

Oats,  bu  . 1.121.500 

Wheat,  tusb . 3.197.320 

Hay.  tons . 2.973 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  36.345 

Live  Poultry,  erates .  I9.Hr 

Cranberries,  bbls . f,.94y 

Lemons,  boxes . .  lO  iHid 

Oranges,  boxes .  1549545 

Rosin,  bbls .  4^64 

Spts.  Turp.  Iibis . 23)94 

Tar.  bbls .  7->0 


SOUTH  FLORIDA 
room  bungalow, 
months.  Another, 
§1,100;  8100  down, 
Avon  Park,  Fla. 


Luke  Front  furnished  five- 
garden,  fruit;  §100  for  (5 
M**G  10-acre  lake  front:  sale, 
7  years'  time.  D.  PUTNEY, 


PURE  Jersey  corn  fed  pork  sausage  meat.  4 
pounds  for  §1  by  parcel  post.  L.  M.  HARTS¬ 
HORN,  Millstone,  X.  ,1. 


HONEY — We  will  ship  you  one  case  containing 
24  one-pound  boxes  of  fancy  light  clover  honev 
for  §3.00.  DEPT.  FOODS  AND  MARKETS,  204 
Franklin  St..  New  York. 


EE — 1315-acre  potato  farm.  Le 
soil.  Good  buildings;  well 
yield  in  the  State  this  year— 
•no.  E.  It.  SMITH.  Owner, 


FED — A  practical  poultry  man  to  operate  a 

. .  poultry  farm  on  a  profit- 

g  basis.  Three  thousand  layers:  stocked’, 
equipped.  Mammoth  incubator:  two  large 
r  houses,  colony  houses,  etc.  Address 
338.  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located:  good  buildings,  S8.000. 
F.  H.  RIVEXBURGH,  Munnsville,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  220  acres,  two  sets  building; 

(either  one  or  two  farmsl,  city  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences.  Strictly  first  class.  Write  BOX  92, 
Wooster.  O..  It.  7, 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,  gentleman’s  farm  (45  acres,  state  mad, 
all  tillable  land.  OWNER,  20(i2  ltyer  Avenue, 
Bronx. 


position  wa: 

and  farmer:  ; 
Best  references. 
Conn. 


Experienced 
,  married: 
EKSTUOM 


poultryman 
no  children. 
Riverside, 


WANTED — 300  or  move  acres  cheap  land'.  X 
Full  particulars.  BOX  14.  care  R.  X.-Y. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  capacii 
1.200  hens:  incubator,  capacity  1,200  egg- 
near  good  markets:  $3,800.  BOX  1(5,  care  1 


(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec.  24,  1915. 

Red  Kidney .  .  8  80  @  S  90 

White  Kidney  . 19  00  @10  25 

Yellow  Eye . .  D  00  @(5  10 

Lima,  Calitormu .  5  35  @5  45 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  grain,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  at  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  38  acres  young  orchard.  Poul¬ 
try  plant  for  600  layers.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  to  BOX  12.  eare  R.  X.-Y. 


GENERAL  all  a  round  farmer  wishes  position 
can  milk.  BOX  17.  care  It.  N.-Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  and  practical  agricultural  college 
man  wants  responsible  position  farm  manager 
or  gardener.  lio.X  24.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  2’3  miles  from  Hamilton 
and  Colgate  University?  Pleasantly  situated. 
Good  buildings,  orchard  and  woods,  20  head 
stock,  horses,  tools  and  crops.  Everything  to 
go  right  on  doing  business.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  ALBERTI  S  STARR.  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Evaporated  apples  are  moving  a  little 
better  both  here  and  at  interior  markets. 
Sun  dried  and  waste  are  dull. 

Apples—  Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  yij 

Lower  grades  . . .  (5^@  7 

Sun  dried .  5  @ 

Prunes,  lb . . . . .  6  @  13 

Apricots .  . . .  S  @  14 

Peaches .  44v@  14 

Currants  .  .  ...  9  @  10?.-^ 

Raspberries . . .  23  @  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  large,  in 
six  days  recently  one  railroad  alone  bring¬ 
ing  21,300  barrels,  and  sales  are  at  lower 
prices,  except  on  the  fancy  grades.  A 
range  of  $4  to  $4.50  covers  most  of  the 
selected  stock,  other  grades  running  down 
to  $2  and  culls  still  lower.  Strawberries 
are  scarce,  but  several  carloads  are  on 
the  way  from  Florida  at  this  writing  and 
will  probably  sell  around  $1  per  quart. 
Cranberry  market  very  firm. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  .  .  1  75  @2  50 

-•Newtown,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Hubbardsiou,  bbl . 1  75  @  2  50 

Winesap . 3  00  @  4  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  @3  50 

Twenty -ounce  .  2  00  3  00 

Jonathan  . 3  00  «w  4  60 

Greeniug  . 2  00  @3  75 

Baldwin .  2  DO  @3  00 

King .  2  Ol)  @  3  50 

York  Imperial .  2  26  @3  75 

Spy .  2  00  @5  00 

Culls,  bbl .  75  @  l  25 

Pears— Kieffer.  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl .  7  00  @11  00 

Jersey,  bbl . . . .  0  50  @10  50 

Long  Island,  bbl... . .  8  00  @1100 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt .  76  @  I  00 

California,  pint . .  25  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  weak  and  25  cents 
per  barrel  lower.  No  commercial  stock  is 
going  above  $3.  and  fail  (•-  good  are  to  be 
had  down  to  $2.50.  Cabbage  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  better.  Onions  selling  at  a  wide 
range,  but  quality  better,  so  that  fewer 
arc  going  at  the  low  mark.  Lettuce  and 
spimu-h  generally  lower.  New  squash 
from  tbe  South  fairly  plentiful  at  $1.50 
per  bushel  up.  Market  on  Hubbard  and 
Marrow  rather  dull,  bringing  mainly 
$1.50  to  $2  per  barrel. 


WANTED — -V  good,  clean  housekeeper  who  has 
a  couple  of  daughters  old  enough  to  help  with 
the  housework.  Must  In*  good  plain  cook  and 
pleasant.  Fun  use  widow  or  married  couple; 
mnn  can  work  in  dairy  or  drive  team.  Usually 
hove  seven  or  debt  men  to  board.  All  modern 
conveniences.  Hot  and  cold  water,  electric 
light,  steam  heat  and'  close  to  town.  Good  home 
and  wages  to  right  party;  everything  furnished. 
Address  SUP'!'.,  BOX  216,  Summit.  X.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  stocked  to  rent  first 
year  with  privilege  of  buying;  best  re fe fence 
and  cash  security  given.  Send  all  particulars. 
BOX  10.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Out*  dairy  or  truck  farm  of  sc,1: 

acres,  all  subjected  to  irrigation,  ami  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  nine  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  on  aeadani  pike;  5  minutes  from 
electric  cars:  stable  and  nine-room  house;  $125 
per  acre.  BOX  22,  eare  R.  X.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  some  experience,  wife  and  child, 
wants  farm  or  poultry  work,  Pennsylvania 
preferred.  GERALD  STANLEY.  South  West 
Harbor,  Maine. 


direct  from  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER  Write  for  Grade* 

Civura  rnnHTY*lnrONliiCOuOPER*TT,E  *SS°CUTI0N  OF 
CAYUGA  COUNTY.  Inc..  211  Masonic  Temple,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  for  County  on  a  vary  profitable 

proposition-,  sell  to  farmers  and  stock- 

r  a required. 
1AIRFIELD  .TO.t'O.,  .  Westfield,  N.  J. 


Since  the  information  was  made  public  that  we  had  nearly  a 
million  barrels  of  apples  in  cold  storage  on  Dec.  1.  1915,  more  than 
the  holdings  at  the  same  time  last  year,  dealers  have  been  working 
off  their  holdings  faster,  and  prices  have  gone  off  on  best  and 
fancy  grades  fully  a  dollar  a- barrel.  It  will  require  large  con¬ 
sumption  to  use  up  apples:  and  individual  growers  who  have 
apples  in  storage  will  he  wise  to  begin  to  work  them  off  now  in 
regular  shipments.  The  auction  market  will  create  the  outlet,  if 
it  gets  the  regular  supply  of  good  and  medium  grade  fruit.  Ship 
now  in  refrigerator  cars  only. 

Eggs  are  coming  in  larger  shipments  and  prices  are  gradually 
yielding  with  the  increased  supply.  Only  the  fancy  grades  bring 
top  quotations.  All  the  fancy  grades  by  no  means  reach  the 
top  figure.  As  yet  we  can  reach  only  the  wholesale  trade  and 
wholesale  prices:  and  the  custom  and  methods  of  the  trade  are 
such  that  the  problem  is  no  easy  one  to  handle,  simple  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  glance.  With  sufficient-  volume  to  justify  an  auction 
sale  of  eggs,  the  results  would  be  different.  It  is  our  ambition  to 
yet  ha  ye  such  a  volume.  In  the  meantime  vve  can  do  no  hotter 
than  the  wholesale  prices  which  are  largely  controlled  by  the  trade. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


STOP  worrying  about  that  form  or  estate.  Gel 
an  experienced  hustling  manager  with  scien- 
tmo  training  ami  common  sense.  Let  me  Jo  tin 
worrying.  Box  19,  eare  R.  X.-Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted  March  1>t  191(5 

I'm-  Connecticut  dairy  and  stock  farm  whole¬ 
saling  milk.  To  right  man  will  pav  salary  or 
salary  and  proportion  of  profits.  Situated  near 
eity.  Bov  25.  eare  R.  X.-Y. 


The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


mixed 

Pmnts} 


Greatest  Values  Eventful  Career - 

Vire  and  Fencing  Priced  Low!  Down  Go  All  Roofing  Prices! 

Buys  Ready  Roofing 


Buys  Metal 
Roofing 


Strong 


We  recognize  no  coinpe- 

w  titionon  roofingl  Our  40-aere  , 
p_r  plant  contains  gigantic  stocks 
e  of  dependable  l-oofingof  every 

square  fcjnr]  6t  prices  absolutely  j 
slaughtered.  Our  famous  AJAX  Brand  (i 
Rubber  Surface  New  Ready  Roofing,  put/ 
up  two  and  three  pieces  to  the  roll,  /, 
complete  with  nails  andcemenQMpIy  fi\ 
40c;  1  ply  75c; 'J  ply  86c;  3  ply  86c.  j 

—  Buys  Red  or  Gray  / 


(V  New  Galvanized  m  IL 

heavy  weight  barb- 
edwiroput  op  oniraela  p__ 

"■ -  :  .  of  sbout  I00  |b(.  2  ret 

^  point  barb*.  Strong  Rod 

^  _  end  well  made  for  Ion* 

service.  Price  per  100  lbs,,  $2. as.  Order  by  lot  No.  A  J-36. 

Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  light  weight,  first  grade 

and  beat  made.pat  up  to  exactly  H(1  ro>i 6  to  the  reel,  2  point  bsrbtt. 
Price  per  re«*lt  SI. 75.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-86.  Beet  quality . 
painted  barbed  wire,  per  100  lbs..  52.35.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-12. 

Galvanized  Fence  Wire  $*1 .65 

Cv  SoootK  itln&ixed  wire. 

SX  Suitable  for  fencra,  at my  wire*,  “ 

§&X  vino  #/id  all  purpose*  for  # 

Mft  Which  wire  k*  u.*D*raI).Y  tntetl.  Dtiyfl 

■■ftot  °P  la  foffii-Sf  irre*nUr  100  lbs. 

*  i  111  l<n*thi  n.nfftnjr  from  ftb  to  ii&A 
Ji  llH  fee|t  Tl»i*  low  prico  ta  fpt  100  pounds  of 
U///JM  our  No.  0  irenc-n,  the  ntenriard  aixe  meetly 
IndvautmT.  W &  have  every  deetred  Htzo. 
W  Order  by  lot  No,  AJ  37, 

*  Galvanized  Staples,  2Vsc  per  lb. 


£  erattna  25  *>T  Rod  ><16^  Per  Sq 

J,  -  big  deals  enable  us  to  quote  heretofore  fore  have  been  so  *: 

L-  -  unheard  of  low  prices.  Strong,  heavy  ped  to  supply,  best  _ _ 

4^;  Fencing  fortunately  secured  recently  siding  and  ceilings  at  lowest  prices. 

1%  at  our  own  price.  We  have  made  better  arrangements 

^  A  sntendid  feeing  for  bogfl  and  all  gen-  foT  ‘his  season  than  ever  before  to 
era  I  fa-m  purposes.  25-incb.  7  line  vires  supply  positively  the  best  rooting 
high.  Buuaro  mesh,  stays  12  Ir.cbcs  apart,  bargains. 

In  rolls  of  20,  SO  sad  SO  rocs.  Order  by  lot  No.  Weesn  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crimped, 

Same  as  above,  except  stay  spaced  o  inches,  per  Standing  Seam,  Beaded  Ceiling,  all  kinds  f  f  f 
c.  Order  by  tot  No.  AJ-62.  Staples  for  erection,  of  ornamental  ceiling  plates  at  lowest 
.  52.50.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-34.  Our  wire  prices  ever  made.  Fainted  sheets  from  87c  per 
tells  more.  square  up. 

Buys  Harris  Lawn  Fence  $0^25  Buys  Galvanized  Roofing 

Snap  up  this  unusual  bargain  while  the  Sm  Splendid  Galvanized  Roofing  from 

supply  lasts.  Beautify  your  home  now  Bt  a  12.25  per  square  up.  Tell  us  your  roofing 

big  saving.  Made  of  boat  galvanized  wire.  Per  needml  -Get  otufuivtca.  Him  free,  but  Invaluable 

coated  with  metallic  paint.  Uprights  No.  9.  Sauaro  to3,?S!„?'Ti“.“r  2 of  ba,,,li"?^ .  react  dl- 

Cablea  No.  121-3.  Cables  .paced  6  u.chc.  .part.  TL.  b"y- 

r tot  No.  2  AJ-42S.  24  inches  bisb,  per  lineal  toot.  *  3-4c.  »nd  »•  "l11  "  >ro“  °"r  .f1  1_y'*n‘  exptnenco. 

ifrhts  proportionately  low.  Our  Root, nit  Exports  will  loll  you  exactly  bow  much  to  buy. 


p,r  Red  or  Gray  Slate  /»<*•  B  •  1 

cfr.-  Slate— 2  and  8  pieces  to  S  .3 

Squar*  rol|  86c,  better  ouaij.  - 

ty.  $1  16.  Red  or  Gray  State  Coated  Shingles,  $2.50  per 
square.  We  have  other  grades  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Sample*  of  everu  kind,  of  roofing— Jret!  Bend 
For  our  Big  RvoP.ng  Catalog  *W*i-c  evrryUnna  in  RoafifTg  and 
accn«eori*-e  at  prv«  frit  flnVOfl#/  AH  oriCsS  are 

F.  Or  Bi  Chicago  not  freight  utepaid,  Write  for 


bvataeloetioo.  exact  co«t,  full  direntionaior  lavlnv,  etc. 


*799  Buys  the  Material  Now! 


*229  Buys  a  Car  of  New  Lumber! 


Never  before,  in  our  eventful  career,  have 

we  been  able  to  offer  you  such  tremendous  money 
eaving opportunities.  The  countless  thousands,  of  shrewd 
posted  buyers,  who  are  familiar  with  our  original  a»"l 
different  methods  of  purchasing,  know  the  reason  for  this 
—hut  do  YOU  know  wbyt 

The  reports  of  the  Mercantile  Agencies 

tell  a  Rtory  of  business  disasters,  for  1915—  a  story 
repeated  year  of  ter  year— and  here’s  where  wo  come  in.  \\  o 
profit  by  the*  buninesir  disasters  of  others.  Manufacturers 
of  rood  goods  all  know  where  they  can  quickly  dispose  of 
their  stock.,  no  matter  how  large,  for  ready  cash.  No 
auction  or  forced  sale  of  any  importance  takes  plnee  with¬ 
out  our  knowledge  nnd  the  presence  of  our  buyer?.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  months  of  3915  our  il0.000.000.00  buying 
power  gave  us  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  effecting 
ninny  of  the  greatest  purchases  wn  have  bad  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  make  since  we  launched  this  business  23 years uco. 

Buy  like  we  do — nothing  but  bargains. 

Share  the  benefits  of  our  great  Price  Wrecking  system. 

select  anything  from  this  psc.  .  r  •  i 
bargain  hooks  below,  because  everything  we  sell  i&  bucked 
by  our  $10,000,000.00  satisfaction  or  money  back  guarantee. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  start  saving  now— today. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  OWNERS 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Build  your  home  "THE  HARRIS  WAY.”  CP  ffz  fSlfWk 

Thousands  of  Hnme  Lovers  have  proved  ifj  j  iTi  jjCDl  f 

our  time-tried  methods:  theone  sure,  short  rfjp 

cut  to  satlsi.ieiioni  "THE  HARRIS  WAY”  ^—=^=32-7^*-^ 
has  a  definite  meaning’  all  its  own  •  It  is  [I  v  1  ■Ir  ]|  •  ’.''  X  If., 
original  with  us— better— "different”  from  L  r« .  |||; 

all  others.  It  means  2S  years’  experience  \fie --*»%•■  ■  ~ y—  |f p-- 

— Special  Harris  Architectural  Service-*  —  ‘/dy--- •  Y  Tfili] 

Free  510,000  Plan  Hook— l-'ree  Blue  Prints^ - <«M  '  :v  I  .L— LU-» 

“better  material  sensibly  ctit-to.fi C  at  ft  u,r  ■.  r  c 

tremendous  saving— eSimlnatioo  of  all  wai'.s.  _  narri  t  ome 

/*  .  r  «  J  U  •  Built  Over  1,000  lime* 

_  _  _ _  Contains  100  Modern  Harna 

¥•  homes,  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material,  specific- 

_  _  .  _  .  atiuns,  prices,  valuable  architectural  information,  etc  . 

PLAN  e:e.  Shiuvs  how  to  save  big  money  building  Cuy  Rest 
_  deuces,  Farm  Homes.  Bungalows.  Duplex  House.-.,  Cot- 
nOnK  tages.  Garages,  Corn  Cribs,  etc.  This  Plan  Boulc  is  in 
vat  jatile  to  ur,y  one  who  expects  to  build  a  imrn.  Shows  many  de 
signs  of  Barn  Buildings,  and  how  to  erect  them ‘THE  HARRIS  WAT  '  at  a  saving. 

Build  Your  Home  “The  Harris  Way” 
With  Materal  Sensibly  Cut-to-Fit 


kumely  Electric  Light  Outfits 

|pr*n  A  genuine  (n 

npr3miimmriin>l  pd  c5r *Z  O  5 
ir-rr-  jesi  Light  p^nt 

P  I  --  I  •  US>9  complete  in  every  detail  for 
7c  ‘  ««  IL  S2»>5.  Simple,  safe,  eeonom* 

...  i<-u);  anybody  can  run  it. 

Light*  p-  (l&S&wSF&\  Famous  Rutnely-Falk  En- 

I  gina  wiih  all  equipment 

a,|d  built  -  in  magneto; 
>i  .  ■  shunt  wound  generator; 

»  . switchboard  containing 
1  rheostat,  volt  meter, 

amp.  meter,  am.  hr.  meter  and  all  necessary  switches; 
Standard  Willard  bult.rlea.  ilot  nur  •■Rum.ly  Sale"  pricua  oo 
iaa-3l.0-f,(l0  lirht  outfit..  Order  by  No  4o.  AJ-i-7. _ 


Rumely  Separator 

Think  of  it.  Only  -aa  — — 

RUMELY’’  $  7(|*50 


»  4  ^  rtfx  Y  ou  certainly  should  rf  '  V-p, 

v  I  I  '2mm  avail  yourself  of  this: 

*  *  splendid  opportun-»JW-p^ijfc 
ity.  Bear  in  tuiud  these  are  -T 

real  Rumely  products  and  this  great  3  |  | 

Bale  gives  them  to  yoo  at  tremendous 
savings,  b 

This  8-in  Rumely  Mill— ^ weight  ,  , 

325  lbs.— is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  « 

Bitnply  can’t  be  beat  for  sturdiness,  ease  of  operation 
economy.  Few  parts.  8pcciat  burrs  o  r...r.,r»  of  er 

loff  .'f>b  com  nnj  om*U  irmfna,  courao,  » 
mill  (ot  Nbnllcd  corn  fit  S5.50;  10  will  1 
|o«r  prlcoi.  St*nd  fot  bargain  ollom 
tt-meb.  511.00.  C  : :  — -  ^  1-  -  -r:  - 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Bargain  17/* 

Each  I  f  C 

A  big  fortunate  ii 

purchase  brings 
these  tubular  steel  |  ( 

fence  posts  to  you 
ota  tremeniloas 
saving-  Complete  I  1 
with  mri  otuchme  fi  1 
clinic..  Strong  dor-  It  ij 


t  $29.50  for  a  _  ,  _  _ 

500  lb.  The  patented  dis-  tot/-* 
tributing  blades  make  this 
the  beat  disc  Separator  made.  Capacity 
500  lbs.  Skims  agallon  perminute.  Good 
for  20  years — quiet  smooth-running;  no 
delicate  mechanism,  simple  strong,  inter¬ 
changeable  parts.  always  easily  obtained. 
Skims  closely— thick  or  thin  cream,  aade- 
sired;  no  loss  of  butter  fat.  Guarant-ed 
perfect — brand  new—- satisfactory:  order 
lot  No.  AJ-1101 — $29.50.  Get  our  offers  on  larger  sizes 
at  lowest  Kumeiy  Special  Bargain  Sale  Prices. 


engine  values  ever  ^  v  r^^CVv 

clianvo^toown  r,  limiu.s^^|  )■ 

fraction  of  its  real  worth. 

All  Sizes— t  If  to 00 H  P..  ^ 

Htutlonary.  portable,  direct  , 

oonflQAtM  with  pumpB.  noiminfir  end  powidi?  outnto.  etc  Gena* 
me  FCu«n:ly*OMe  EheIik’B.  remomharf  IS. sad  new,  «rn&ri*oteed 
DtTfc^t.  f»»r*jolrk  rdiipmrnt  direct  to  you.  Cot  uUT  amuxiaffly 
law  pricuM,  full  ilwaci  ipLioiio.  etc  HOW! 


.....  and 

feature  of  grind- 
tna,  couide.  modiuni  or  Da*.  Su,  inen 
.50;  m  and  l2ln,-h  visa*. 

,  ....  J  order  tv  «ot  No.  AJiZSo 

6-10  and  13  In.  at*  grinder*  a  -t  vub  croabert. 


Buy  This  Door 

2*98cff|i 

Lot  No.  AJ  27.  HH®  ': 

•  uheUint»el,  four  ’ 
pao*!,  pttintid  \fJ  |*^| I 
dootfor98c  A«k  ,K. j'|  •{ptft1 
for  our  cQtnloy  li-jTj 

of  hmiber  and 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

$959 


Wallboard  Snap 

$1  39  PerlOOSq.Ft 

A  J,  “  First  quail- 

,’|1  K  ty.  6-pu  wall 

f  II  b  o  r  d 

'Ii  II A  \  epl«ndid 

\  *  C»dltlU»  * 

L  — _ j  nmnufac- 

tore. 

l — : —  ===>,  od  d 

rtfsay  lor  decora  Unjc.  Can 
b«  papered.  tinted.  fre*»* 
coed,  paneled  or  painted. 
Made  of  3  fibro  hoard  eboetd 
nnd  2  nsptmJt  walla  bulit  tip  — 
6  ofy.  firm,  flmooih  sad  ripid. 
H  *rnpli*s  free.  Lot  No,  JO  AJ* 
1330.  Price  100  bq.  (t.,  $1  29. 


HarrisMixed  Paint 

B  Harris  high 

grade  ready 
mi3ce.-i  house 
paint  repre- 
sentB  a 
eplondid  for¬ 
mula  that 
always  givee  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Order  by  lot  No. 
AJ-41.  For  belt.  r«»i:y  mix¬ 
ed  tluUrr  p.-ilr.I  « t  a#'.-  JLer  *al- 
I-.q,  llxrrt*  [lam  Paint  »t 
r,aj  B«r  LoI  No  AJ-42. 

V.i-Ue  for rn-  Feint  Bo- k. 

Fine  Incubator 


^Igolb*..^  50  Per 

(^SsORTM^a  Never  be- 
'41  |  op  |  ijjj  fore  such  a 
uTu  ScTTU  chance  to  save 
Vkl  »l"E  Ls4  big  money  on 

\*mHI  ssfe.B“,"b' 

Standard  Wife  Nails,  put 

up  in  100  lb.  kei/M,  all  ktiuia  u.uj 
*180*  mixed  Price  per  ki*K, 
51. iO.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-4->. 
lOU.feflrular  new  wire  l»». 

kt-p.  52.10*  Order  lot  No.a.Mu. 


Our  recent  ^i^ar.tic  purchase  of  Rumely 

stock  of  Gasoline  Engines.  Cream  Separators, 
Electric  Lighting  Plants,  Ensilage  Cutters.  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Huskers.  Corn  Shellers  and  Hay  Bal¬ 
ers  enables  us  to  offer  these  high  grade,  brand 
new  articles  direct  to  you  at  less  than  dealers 
used  to  pay  in  carload  lots. 

Never  in  our  23  years  of  Price  Wrecking 

have  we  offered  such  wonderful  bargains.  We 
believe  fa  truthful  advertising.  An  army  of 
satisfied  customers  know  it!  .So  when  we  say  to 
our  customers  everywhere  "Here  and  now  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever  placed 
before  you  in  merchandise  of  this  kind,'  every 
one  awake  to  opportunity  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  our  words. 

Limited  space  here  renders  impossible  any 

effort  we  may  make  to  place  before  you  all  n£ 
this  material  or  even  a  email  part  of  it.  Above  wv  oiie-r 
four  random  select icoa  to  give  you  9ome  idea  of  tins  bar- 
y Ulna  repcese:  U-'U.  Remember  these  are  real  Kumcty 
products  at  lhe?o  low  prices  that  should  convince  the 
inoat  skeptical  ot  the  great  importance  «f  tbi3  sale.  A  t: 
today  for  coni|i*>te  list  of  the  great  Rumely  Purchase. 


vniuI-i^JL^Sficlon 
Thoo-  Cleaner 

sands  sold  at  tlO.OO.  Vaco- 

umrltana  carte  ls  ruga  «ilc  , 
pvrfectjy.  Stitt*  out  nil  du&t. 
lakia  ui 

tary  *  U»fUioU)/t«siati/al»ii4tTpif- 
a  r<y  (Inifeh : ru  l»bt« r  tir «■.  ba M  l»w  .t  r- 
fnpti,  emootfi  rurtoInK  whci'le* 
Fno*  cwtoflate  with  hnndta.oniy 
53*8K>  Order  tr-v  lot  No.  AJ -47. 


irs»o».  You  will  , 

set  *»ll  the  tuUd'UR  ‘nformo* 

ti<»o  you  r^uire-  bow  prices 


Rugs  at  Half 

65cra 

grfldes.Fires. 
and  patterns 


Heating  Plant  Snap 

As  low  as 


Little  Giant” 

60-umr,  all  met- 
/Swl-a-rV  al  Incubator  of 
ff  \  3 Xwi  \  strong.  6 olid 
V  cl»g  J\c«  a  otruciion. 

1-^  rAgtiini- 

|/  fnrnt  of  a  froou. 

eaccca-fnl  Incubator  wiJI  bo 
foufld.  Sbapod round— no  cor- 
nera  tor  «tt#fl£ntair |>ockct»* 
Hcuvy  ptata  fflasfl  top.  IPcaibla 
wafnr  tbenaot  tat— not  wat/*r 
by b W-in.  Otd*»r  lot  No  5A  J 

"Little  Giant"  CO  Chick 

Brooder.  No,SAJ-257.  S2-45. 


You  can  cas.  SsM]l! 

ily  install  sour  \  II  |  i  JrBI 

o-.vTiln-itJrapisnt  V  I'  . II In 

with  the  srnii-  (  AhLjisi!} 
sue®  of  our  lr*e  \5tiS--irpfl 
«U“rt  mtSSV  Ill^ 

trig  eervlce.  We  ijc— 

slinw  row  bow  to  elimlnste 
couch  uwIcn  snu  osnoectettry 
i  Tucmo.  Worm  air  as  low  aa 
S67,  <!*-anj  S134  an  J  tool  wat¬ 
er  5154.  So  rid  lor  our  Free 
Ue-atios  Book  today - 


Combination 

tool  oonsistm^f  of  vise,  drill, 
anvil  and  hacidle.  Works 
easily.  Quick  /  adjusted. 
Steel  faced  in ws,  open  6  in. 
Width  cif  jaws,  3  1-4  in. 
Case  hardened  anvil .  Drills 
held  up  tol-2in,  lot  No  AJ- 
7221.  Drills  notsopplied- 


and  colors 

Biggest  rug  linoleum,  and 
carpet  Dart:-"  ns  .  ver  offer¬ 
ed:  sue  them  in  actual  col¬ 
ors  in  our  book  'ixl^lt  ruga 
S3. 38  Axmlnster  Ruga 
65c.  Ourlriu  oomofuro- 
islnng  hook  lella  roor". 


1^.  .  \  al; nickel  r  lbt- 

•  -•  9  adtriminloas. 

:-*  f  Golden  o  »  k 
l  deal.  Well 
conuti  ncted 
throughout.  Perfect  acting  lluab. 
All  complete  at  Ibid  low  nice, 
LOT  NO.  5-AJ-902. 

Other  Like  in  FREE 

Plumbing  Book. 


Dining  Table  Snap 


Iron  Pipe  &  Fittings,  3c  Ft.  [Strong  Hog  Trongbs  85c 


Bath  Tubs  Complete 
SS - — 51  ooo 


CaiM'i 

Bbld.  S4.55.  Lot  No.  AJ-IB04.  Cap.  9  Kbla. 
56.95.  Larser  eizusatpropoitiuQato  priced. 


Good  Iron  pipe  lo,  random 

lenctbB  complete  with  coup, 
ling..  Suiublo  for  eaa,  oil, 
water  omi  conveyance  of  all 
lluutda.  Siie  U-8  to  1C  in.  Oar 
price  on  l  in.,  per  foot.  3o. 

1  1-4 in-.  31-2*11.  Complete 

Btjxrlc  of  valvoo  and  btunaro. 
Scud  Uf*  aiieoUcMtlOOS  •Q<1 
name  your  ocecLi. 


Du  mbit  Trough*  for  hogs  and 

cutile.  lieovy  tfuivimiicd 
croaa  bars  and  luge,  eocurol^ 
riv«Uui.  fiouml  bottom;  easi¬ 
ly  cleaned.  CG  in.  loo*  by  16 

ftnujro.  Each  85c.  Order  by 
ot  No.  AJ-43.  litfftvksi  RiiJ  • 
vanlicd  iron,  vtand.nd  ai^o.  5 
ft.  Ions.  Eacb,  51.25.  AJ-44. 


Just  as  illustra¬ 
ted.  well  mode  (1 

and  finished  a  rich  j|:L,V 

goldcn.  42-ineU 
iop.  Order  t»y  lot 
No.  AJ-43.  Price  ,  . 

only  55.45*  Lcaa  than  wholesale. 


Best  white 

P  ®  eniiraolod.  cast 

iron  one  piece,  heavy  roll  nmbulh  tu**:6 
fetat  long;  latest  stylo  nickel  plated  trim* 
ndnye.  Including  Fuller  double  ha  lb cot  *  o 
for  not  ond  coin  water,  nickel  plated  con¬ 
nected  3vubte  and  overflow  and  itickel-pUt- 
ed  supply  pipes.  Order  lot  No.  AJ -101. 


•  mmwmmmm mm mm  mm m * m* m w m 0 0 m 0  m  mm  0 m 0 0 0 0 M*i 

Chicago  Home  Wrecking  Co..  Dept.AJ.37  Chicago 
M nrk  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  boobs 
you  want.  They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□  Plan  600V  ©1  Harris  I "  ]  Plumbing  and 

Homes  Barns,  Etc.  I _ I  Heeling  Book 

□  Paints  end  |  I  Gasoline  Engines 

Painters  Supplies  I _ I  end  Equipment 

□  Building  Material  |  I  Pumlturo  and  Houss 

and  Suppliee  I _ 1  Furnishings 

□  Fencing  and  Wire  Book  I  I  Roofing,  Siding 

Nalls,  Etc,  1 _ I  and  Ceilings 

□  Preat  Rumely  Purchase  I  I  Bargain  Lumber 

Bargain  Price  List  I _ I  Price  List 


ano 

House. 

FlJifMlSHlIStsj 


PAINTS 


I 

Wircfd 

Nails  I 
cf  c.  I 


Name 


January  8,  1916 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


F 


■  t' 

&%*>■*.  4^**.  *  ^ 


The  Peace  and  Comfort  Maker 


Statesmen  make  peace  through  diplomacy.  Some  men 
make  it  through  practising  the  Golden  Rule ;  others 
beat  it  out  with  a  club  or  a  sword.  The  old  man 
in  the  picture  is  making  both  peace  and  comfort  with 
a  bucksaw.  The  country  woman  who  must  depend 
on  green,  wet  or  even  uncut  wood  for  her  fuel  is  held 
in  constant  warfare  and  slavery.  There  can  be  no 
peace  and  comfort  in  her  house.  This  man  in  the 


picture  might  be  at  the  postoffice  or  blacksmith  shop 
telling  how  much  better  he  could  handle  the  war 
situation  than  President  Wilson  is  doing  it.  He  might 
be  sitting  inside  reading  his  paper,  but  instead  of 
working  his  ponderous  brain  over  the  larger  problems 
of  life  he  has  chosen  that  better  part  of  making  a 
woodpile.  He  is  a  peace  and  comfort  maker — a 
worthy  model  for  the  head  of  the  house ! 


You 


Can  Now  Get  the  Big  Comfortable 
35  Horsepower  Overland  for 


$ 


695 


Roadster  $675 

/.  o.  b -  Toledo 


En  bloc  35  horsepower  motor 
Electric  starting  and  lighting  system 
Electric  control  buttons  on  steering  column 
Four  inch  tires 

Model  83  B 


Demountable  rims;  with  one  extra 
106-inch  wheelbase 
Deep  divan  upholstery 
One-man  top;  top  cover 


With  unerring  judgment  of 
value — 


So  again  we  have  broken  all 
records. 


And  though  the  price  is  reduced 
the  car  is  improved. 


With  a  rush  that  swallowed  up 
a  record  production  in  jig  time — 


The  public  took  more  than 
50,000  of  the  $750  Overlands  in  six 
months. 


Again  we  have  planned  and 
bought  material  for  a  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  program. 


In  six  months  we’ve  absorbed 
all  the  overhead;  absorbed  all  the 
development  expense;  realized  on 
all  the  experimental  cost  that  is 
usually  spread  over  a  year. 


And  again  we  are  setting  a  new 
and  supreme  standard  of  value — ■ 


It  has  an  up-to-the-minute 
power  plant,  en  bloc  type,  develop¬ 
ing  full  thirty-five  horsepower.  It 
has  abundant  power  and  speed  and 
an  exceptionally  quick  get-away. 


Yon  can  now  buy  the  big, 
roomy,  comfortable,  thirty-five 
horsepower  Overland  for  $695. 


The  value  is  pre-eminent — un¬ 
approached. 


We  covered  our  material  re¬ 
quirements  at  before- the- war  prices 
— saved  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  on  aluminum  and  another 
million  on  steel. 


Here  is  the  value  which  has 
clearly  dominated  the  automobile 
market  for  the  last  six  months — 
now  made  even  more  clearly 
dominant. 


We  guarantee  that  the  price  for 
this  model  will  never  be  lower. 


But  this  price  reduction  is  made 
in  the  face  of  a  rising  material  mar¬ 
ket — we  cannot  guarantee  that  it 
will  not  be  higher. 


We  have  increased  our  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  300  cars  per  day 
last  June  to  1000  cars  per  day. 


Here  is  the  car  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  record  never  even  approached 
by  any  car  of  its  size  ever  built — 
fifty  thousand  in  every  day  service. 


See  the  Overland  dealer  now — 
anticipate  your  requirement  if 
need  be — but  make  sure  of  your 
delivery  now. 


Catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  1 27 


The  Willy s-Over land  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Made 
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Remarkable  Season  for  Truck  Farmers 

How  It  Struck  Southern  New  Jersey 

N  S  E  A  S  ON  ABLE  WEATHER.— The  post  sen- 
son  is  one  that  will  be  long  remembered  by 
truck  farmers  in  South  Jersey.  It  has  been  a  sea¬ 
son  of  extremes;  extremes  in  weather,  prices,  yields 
and  misfortunes.  In  bite  March  the  weather  was 
too  cold  for  setting  berry  plants,  cabbage  or  doing 
ether  seasonable  work.  All  tried  to  follow  the  cal¬ 
endar  rather  than  the  weather.  Sweet  potato  beds 
were  made  at  the  usual  time.  Tomato  plants  were 
started  in  hothouses  and  grew  according  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  schedule,  hut  when  a  real  blizzard  came  along 
in  early  April  things  outdoors  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  setback.  Because  of  this  few  growers  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  unseasonably  weath¬ 
er  that  came  along  April  20.  It  seemed  like  August. 
Growers  who  set  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  the  field 
soon  after  April  20 
struck  the  very  best 
time  in  the  season.  In 
May  the  weather  turned 
cold  and  unseasonable 
again.  At  times  we 
hardly  knew  just  where 
we  were  at  with  our 
Spring  work. 

ABUNI >ANT  LABOR. 

— One  thing  that  fav¬ 
ored  was  the  abundance 
of  help.  There  was  no 
shortage  in  labor.  In 
fact  there  was  an  over- 
supply.  I  believe  there 
was  an  average  of  19 
men  a  day  that  passed 
our  place  looking  for 
work.  Most  of  them 
were  on  their  way  to 
the  OuPont  powder 
plant.  They  h  a  d  no 
money  for  carfare.  I 
talked  with  some  men 
who  had  worked  their 
way  from  Ohio  in  an 
effort  to  get.  work  at 
tliiw  plant.  By  taking 
advantage  of  ever  y 
good  day  and  utilizing 
this  extra  labor,  grow¬ 
ers  finally  got  t  li  e  i  r 
crops  in  and  they  grew 
well.  Tomatoes  a  u  d 
cantaloupes  were  very 
promising.  Then  about 
the  t  i  m  e  cantaloupes 
were  setting  there  came 
a  big  hailstorm.  There 
happened  to  be  no  wind 
and  the  injury,  except 
to  late  tomatoes  and 
cantaloupes,  was  not 
grea  t. 

A  RAINY  MONTH.— 

July  was  our  rainy 
in  o  n  t  li.  According  to 
the  calendar  we  should 
have  been  gathering  our 
hay  and  putting  it  in 
the  barn  in  good  shape. 

But  such  a  thing  was 
impossible.  A  few  loads  went  in  all  right,  but  with 
practically  all  it  was  a  matter  of  making  hay  be¬ 
tween  showers.  In  early  August  came  a  regular 
tornado  that  leveled  corn,  ruined  late  tomatoes  and 
did  a  tremendous  lot  of  damage  to  all  crops.  Banks 
were  broken  and  several  hundred  acres  of  meadow 
land  were  inundated.  Some  of  these  broken  hanks 
are  still  unrepaired.  Clover  and  grass  sown  in 
July  is  growing  nicely.  After  August  20  it  came  on 
dry  and  grass  seeded  after  that  time  has  not  done 
so  well,  especially  on  sandy  soil.  After  the  storm  in 
August  the  weather  seemed  to  change.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember  ii  has  been  exceedingly  favorable.  Never 
have  we  had  a  better  Fall  to  get  farm  work 
squared  up. 

SELLING  THE  CROPS.— With  so  much  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  the  weather  line  we  naturally  supposed 
there  would  be  a  few  less  perplexities  along  some 


other  lines,  hut  it  proved  otherwise.  When  aspara¬ 
gus  began  to  he  cut  we  received  high  prices  for  a 
few  crates,  then  came  the  glut.  Prices  went  below 
those  of  average  years,  hut  as  we  look  hack  now  we 
see  that,  on  the  whole  asparagus  sold  better  accord¬ 
ingly  than  most  other  crops  that  were  largely  plant¬ 
ed.  Strawberries  paid  exceedingly  well  for  the  early 
crop.  The  yield  was  good  and  prices  high,  but  acre¬ 
age  small.  When  the  splendid  crop  of  late  berries 
began  to  move  prices  tumbled  and  averaged  about 
$1.25  a  crate.  Many  sold  for  less  than  $1  a  crate, 
this  being  below  the  cost  of  production.  Then  came 
peas  and  beans.  Thousands  of  baskets  sold  for  20 
to  25  cents  a  basket.  At  this  price  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  profit.  Picking,  freight,  cartage  and  com¬ 
mission  took  practically  all.  Entire  fields  of  these 
crops  were  plowed  under  rather  than  add  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  of  gathering  for  an  uncertain  market. 


DISCOURAGING  RETURNS.— Onions  were  a 
trifle  better,  the  price  being  about  25  cents  a  bushel. 
White  potatoes  sold  very  low,  the  price  being  about 
2s  to  20  cents  a  bushel  at  digging  lime.  Early  toma¬ 
toes  followed  in  the  same  line.  A  few  at  the  start 
brought  a  fair  price  in  crates;  then  because  of  over- 
supply  and  poor  tomatoes,  due  to  excessive  rains, 
the  markets  broke.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  was 
either  plowed  under  or  sold  to  ca liners  at  eight 
cents  a  %-bushcl  basket,  one  plan  of  marketing 
being  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  other.  Peaches 
were  so  low  in  price  even  fruitmen  dislike  to  speak 
of  it.  Bush  Lima  beans  and  eggplants  sold  at  fair 
prices  and  were  profitable.  The  acreage,  however, 
was  not  Large. 

SWEET’  POTATOES. — Last  of  all  came  sweet 
potatoes.  Some  expected  these  to  follow  in  the  same 
line  as  had  most  other  truck  crops,  but  in  that  they 


were  pleasantly  surprised.  The  yield  was  good  and 
prices  to  the  grower  averaged  about  $1.05  a  barrel. 
At  this  i trice  sweets  paid  and  helped  growers  to 
square  up  many  of  the  bills  that  were  beginning  to 
accumulate  as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  season. 

VARIABLE  YIELDS.— Yields  of  truck  crops  were 
quite  variable  and  in  practically  every  case  were 
largest  for  low  price  crops  and  smallest  for  high 
price  crops.  Watermelons  sold  for  as  high  as  $25 
a  hundred,  yet  were  a  practical  failure  because  of 
the  excessive  rains  in  July  and  early  August. 

HOG  CHOLERA. — Another  crop  not  exactly  in  the 
line  of  truck,  hut  very  valuable  to  all  truck  farmers, 
was  the  hog  crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  Swedesboro, 
Pedricktown.  Bridgeport  and  Penn’s  Grove,  there 
are  hardly  any  hogs  left.  Cholera  made  practically 
a  clean  sweep.  I  know  of  many  farmers  with  10  or 
more  hogs  who  were  counting  largely  on  the  sale  of 

these  to  offset  some  of 
their  losses  from  other 
sources,  only  to  find  at 
the  last  minute  that  the 
loss  on  their  hogs  was 
the  most  complete  loss 
of  all. 

A  MELANCHOLY 
C  II  R  O  N  1  O  L  E.— The 
above  report  for  the 
season  makes  d  i  s  in  a  1 
rending.  One  dislikes  to 
record  such  things,  but 
they  are  facts  and  it  is 
often  as  helpful  to  tell 
of  failures  as  of  suc¬ 
cesses.  Some  may  ask 
if  the  above  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  truckers. 
No,  it  was  not.  There 
were  exceptions,  but  for 
the  average  the  season 
was  poor  enough.  There 
were  some  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  throughout  t  h e 
season.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  producing  a  good 
yield  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  worth 
something,  and  full  of 
lessons  for  future  years. 
In  fact  the  season  as  a 
whole  might  be  called  a 
season  of  lessons.  One 
that  stands  out  more 
prominently  than  the 
rest  perhaps  is  the  need 
for  making  the  truck 
farm  more  nearly  self- 
supporting,  e  s  p  e  c*  i  a  1- 
ly  for  the  man  with 
small  capital.  When  to¬ 
matoes  or  other  truck 
crops  sell  well  it  is 
much  more  economical 
to  grow  these  and  buy 
the  corn  and  hay  need¬ 
ed  for  the  farm.  But 
in  a  season  like  this  it 
is  far  better  for  each 
farm  to  produce  just 
what  is  needed  along 
this  liue.  In  other 
words  ‘“farming  safe” 
is  bet  tee  than  taking 
long  chances  by  growing  truck  crops  only. 

(>\  ER-PROI>U('TTONT. — Another  tiling  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  plunging.  Onions  sold  well  in  1914.  The 
acreage  was  greatly  increased  in  1915.  The  result 
was  dissatisfaction  and  small  profit  all  along  the 
line.  I’he  same  was  true  of  peas,  beans  and  other 
crops.  Just  now  there  is  little  enthusiasm  over 
early  tomato  growing.  Because  of  this,  sashes  are 
selling  tit  vendues  at  50  cents  to  $t  each;  or  less 
than  half  their  value.  Some  will  stop  growing  to¬ 
matoes  altogether  and  go  into  sweet  potatoes.  This 
is  wrong.  Both  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  as 
well  as  other  truck  crop,  have  proved  profitable 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  anyone  who  is  in  the 
trucking  business  will  do  well  to  keep  his  acreage 
in  each  commensurate  with  his  facilities  for  grow¬ 
ing  it  and  keep  it  about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

THE  MARKETING  PROBLEM, — Another  thing 


A  Shorthorn  !  Mountain  of  Beef  and  Volcano  of  Power.  Fig.  7 
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that  keeps  looming  up  as  being  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant  each  year  is  the  marketing  problem.  It 
seems  a  great  many  things  need  correcting:  which 
are  of  greatest  importance  few  can  say.  We  hear  a 
lot  about  educating  the  producers.  There  is  need 
also  of  some  education  for  the  consumer.  Just  why 
peas  and  beans  should  be  offered  for  sale  at  15 
cents  a  basket  and  remain  unsold  for  days,  while 
sweet  potatoes  from  storage  houses  should  more 
readily  sell  in  the  same  market  for  $1  to  .$1.25  a 
basket,  or  even  more,  is  a  problem  for  a  psychol¬ 
ogist. 

“PEACH  WEEK.’ —The  idea  of  “Peach  Week,”  as 
taken  up  by  some  of  our  largest  cities  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  is  a  good  one.  During  the  week  when  receipts 
of  poaches  are  heaviest,  this  fruit  is  advertised  and 
offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  in  larger  con¬ 
tainers  than  usual,  and  everything  is  done  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  peaches.  I.  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  “Strawberry  Week,”  “To¬ 
mato  Week,”  "Sweet  Potato  Week”  and  other  special 
sales  for  other  important  truck  and  fruit  crops. 

ENCOURAGING  SALES.— Another  tiling  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  large  cities  is  the  plan  of  selling 
farm  produce  by  auction  sales  as  now  being  worked 
out  for  New  York  farmers  by  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  There  are  many  things 
that  must  be  worked  out  by  growers  acting  as  a 
body  if  our  markets  are  to  be  improved.  What  they 
will  be  only  the  future  will  bring  forth.  Just  now 
the  individual  grower  is  more  concerned  over  his 
own  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— For  ourselves  we 
will  continue  about  as  usual  and  we  feel  the  out¬ 
look  is  good.  Seldom  do  we  have  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  which  any  one  crop  sells  low.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  reasoning  there  should  be  fair  prices  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  truck  crops  the  coining  season. 
We  do  not  intend  to  "plunge”  in  any  particular 
crop.  Our  crop  plan  is  already  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  we  intend  to  follow  it  High-priced  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  cut.  out  as  much  as  possible  and  good 
stable  manure  used  instead.  The  greatest  problem 
we  see  in  the  immediate  future  is  again  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  labor.  Last  Spring  there  was  an  over-supply, 
and  we  are  all  sick  of  the  results.  This  year  there 
is  already  a  shortage  and  this  one  factor  alone  fol¬ 
lowing  on  a  poor  season  may  so  cut  down  produc¬ 
tion  as  to  materially  raise  the  price  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  One  acre  of  well-grown  truck  sold  at  a  fair 
price  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  grower  than  the 
product  of  10  acres  thrown  on  a  glutted  market. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  trucker,  jr. 


Railroad  Rates  and  Fruit  Growers 

I  READ  your  editorial  in  your  issue  of  November 
20th  regarding  scienliiie  distribution  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Germany,  system  of  rural  credits  for  farm¬ 
ers,  etc.  I  think  what  you  have  stated  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  particular  time.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Germany  for  a  long  time  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  farmers, 
so  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  accept  35  cents 
for  the  dollar  they  produce  and  have  the  other  65 
cents  go  to  transportation  lines  and  middlemen  as 
is  the  ease  in  our  own  country,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  frequently  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  the 
result  of  this  policy,  as  you  correctly  stated,  that 
is  responsible  for  the  wonderful  power  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  German  people  in  the  present  war.  The 
real  backbone  of  Germany  is  made  from  the  soil 
and  not  her  military  academies. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
noise  made  by  our  railroads  and  express  companies 
that  they  were  not  getting  a  square  deal  because  of 
State  and  federal  rate  regulations  and  a  howl  made 
for  higher  rates  in  which  they  have  been  backed  up 
by  some  of  our  special  interest  serving  newspapers. 

I  have  no  expert,  knowledge  of  wliat  it  costs  to 
carry  freight  and  leave  a  reasonable  profit,  but  it 
lias  occurred  to  me  if  the  transportation  lines  are  to 
have  their  own  way  about  charging  what  they 
please  we  fruit  growers  down  this  way  may  as  well 
donate  them  our  orchards.  During  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  we  shipped  a  good  many  Elberta  peaches  to  New 
York,  Boston,  etc.,  and  the  charges  for  freight  and 
the  robbery  for  icing,  which  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $200  per  car  in  a  number  of  cases,  not  only 
took  our  peaches  and  crates,  to  say  nothing  of  cost 
of  labor,  but  we  were  called  on  to  “remit  to  pay 
charges.”  At  the  time  shipments  were  made  the 
markets,  according  to  advices,  were  all  right,  but 
when  the  peaches  reached  destination  it  was  “a 
horse  of  another  color." 

Recently  I  had  an  order  for  a  car  of  bulk  apples 
from  what  is  termed  an  “uncommon”  point  in  Texas 
to  which  the  rate,  as  I  was  led  to  understand  it, 
was  three  cents  higher  than  to  “common”  points, 
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i.e.,  58  cents  per  100  instead  of  55  cents  per  100.  I 
sold  those  apples  at  $1.35  per  100  pounds,  delivered. 
When  I  received  returns  from  the  bank  I  got  a 
draft  for  $114.66  and  a  freight  bill  for  $253.89. 
Some  smart  Aleck  might  say,  "Why  didn't  you  find 
out  exactly  what  it  would  cost  you  for  freight  before 
making  shipment?”  1  did  as  near  as  I  could  at  our 
country  station,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  local  agent, 
the  shipper  or  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  rate  sheets  on  file.  But 
what  good  does  it  do  a  shipper  to  get  a  rate  from 
the  railroad  agents,  since  under  the  laws  passed 
by  our  Congress,  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules 
that  they  are  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  agents 
in  giving  out  rates? 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  if  our  law-makers  had 
;  proper  regard  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
American  farmers  they  would  at  least  compel  the 
railroads  to  make  their  agents  give  out  and  insert 
rates  in  hills  of  lading  that  will  stick  at  the  other 
end  regardless  of  published  rate  sheets  that  nobody 
but  an  expert  can  read.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  do  some  good,  but  somehow  we 
fruit  growers  down  this  way  have  never  been  able 
to  see  it.  louis  erb. 

Missouri. 


Treating  Pellagra  by  Balancing  Ration 

A  PECULIAR  disease,  long  known  to  the  present 
population  of  southern  Europe  has.  within  re¬ 
cent  years,  become  widespread  in  the  Southern 
States  of  our  own  country.  This  disease,  known 
as  pellagra,  has  been  a  mystery  to  medical  scien¬ 
tists  because  of  its  unknown  origin.  Text  books 
still  speak  of  the  use  of  corn,  or  maize  altered  by 
fermentation,  or  in  some  other  way,  as  giving  rise  to 
pellagra,  hut  much  doubt  is  now  felt  as  to  any  one 
food  being  responsible  for  it.  Pellagra  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  attacks  the  poorer  class  of  people,  almost 
exclusively,  that  such  attacks  occur  chiefly  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  and  that  they  are  apt  to 
recur  annually.  The  death  rate  from  the  disease 
is  not  high,  but,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cases, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  any  one  year  is  great. 
One  authority  estimates  that  over  7,500  people  will 
succumb  to  pellagra  during  the  present  year.  The 
disease  is  characterized  by  disturbances  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  system,  with  pain,  sleeplessness  and  general 
debility,  and  by  a  skin  rash  which  is  followed  by 
a  roughening  and  scabbing  over  of  the  surface  with 
subsequent  boils.  In  severe  cases,  nervous  symp¬ 
toms  are  prominent  and  insanity  frequently  de¬ 
velops. 

The  increasing  prevalence  and  seriousness  of  pel¬ 
lagra  in  this  country  have  brought  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  from  a  report 
just  issued  by  that  body,  and  from  other  recently 
published  data,  the  following  facts  are  gathered. 
The  resemblance  of  pellagra  to  scurvy  and  other 
nutritional  diseases  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  its 
much  greater  prevalence  among  that  class  of  people 
in  whom  the  diet  is  necessarily  restricted,  have  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  not  corn  alone  but  a  generally 
one-sided  carbonaceous  diet  might  be  responsible 
for  it.  Among  the  mill  operatives  and  other  poorer 
classes  of  people  in  the  South  there  is  a  marked 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  fresh  meat,  milk,  eggs 
and  tiie  leguminous  vegetables.  The  food  of  these 
people,  particularly  during  the  Winter,  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  chiefly  of  corn  and  pork,  with  such  other 
starchy  and  fattening  materials  as  wheat,  flour, 
rice  aud  syrups.  As  a  dairyman  would  say,  their 
food  ration  is  too  wide;  unbalanced  because  lack¬ 
ing  in  protein  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  contained  in  these 
facts,  the  Commission  studying  the  subject  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  in  two  orphanages  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  another  State  institution  harboring 
adults,  in  all  of  which  pellagra  had  long  been  pre¬ 
valent,  Without  changing  sanitary  or  other  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  institutions,  the  diet  of  the  pellagrins 
was  changed.  Much  of  the  starchy  and  fat  meat 
food  was  cut  out  and,  in  their  place,  fresh  lean 
meat,  eggs,  milk  and  the  leguminous  vegetables 
were  given.  In  other  words,  the  supply  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  was  reduced  and  protein  substituted.  The 
results  were  striking;  those  who  received  the  "bal¬ 
anced”  ration,  almost  without  exception,  remained 
free  from  pellagra  while  those  who  continued  the 
old  regimen  were  attacked  as  before. 

While  those  who  are  studying  the  disease  do  not 
profess  to  have  fully  solved  the  mystery  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  they  feel  that  these  experiments  have  at  least 
pointed  out  a  way  of  avoiding  it.  A  more  generous 
and  better  balanced  diet  must,  be  made  available 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  well-to-do.  The  need 
of  a  better  diversified  agriculture  in  the  South,  with 
dairying,  stock  raising  and  increased  home  pro- 
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duction  of  foods  is  again  made  evident  and  is  shown 
to  be  one  of  physical  health  as  well  as  one  of  in¬ 
dustrial  prosperity.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Farmers’  Co-operative  Company 

[The  Benton  Cooperative  Company  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  107  New  York  farmers  of  Yates 
County,  who  intend  to  market  their  produce  and  buy 
their  goods  to  best,  advantage.  One  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  they  use  in  the  local  papers  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“We  believe  in  the  Allied  Powers. 

“1st.  The  Power  that  a  farmer  has  of  making  a 
profit  on  the  produce  that  he  raises. 

“2nd.  The  Power  he  has  of  making  a  profit  on  the 
produce  he  sells. 

“3d.  The  Power  he  has  of  making  a  profit  on  the 
materials  that  he  buys. 

“Of  course,  if  you’re  such  a  good  farmer  that  you 
make  all  the  profit  that  you  want,  producing,  don’t 
read  this,  read  the  baseball  news. 

“Producing  is  but  one  part  of  our  business,  and  it’s  a 
gamble.  The  second  and  third  ways  are  just  as  much 
our  business  as  the  first,  and  yet  the  farmer  is  such  a 
good  sport  that  he  has  said  to  his  dealer,  ‘FTere,  you 
lake  the  two  safe  ways  and  I'll  gamble  on  the  third.’ 

“Over  100  men  at  Benton,  the  value  of  whose  farms 
totals  over  one  million  dollars,  have  said,  ‘We  want 
those  other  two  profits.’  ” 

That  cornea  close  to  hitting  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  and  is  very  suggestive.  We  would  all  like  to  hear 
from  the  man  who  is  such  a  good  farmer  that  he  makes 
all  the  profit  he  wants.  The  following  information 
about  this  company  is  given  by  a  member. J 

HE  date  of  incorporation  was  April  20,  1915. 
The  contract  for  the  building  was  let  June  20. 
1915,  and  was  completed  late  in  September,  so  you 
can  readily  see  the  concern  is  young  to  have  made 
much  history  as  yet.  Nevertheless  our  manager  re¬ 
ports  that  the  total  volume  of  business  to  date  is 
approximately  $30,000,  and  this  in  the  poorest  sea¬ 
son  that  farmers  in  this  locality  have  experienced 
in  years,  if  ever  they  saw  the  equal  is  doubtful. 
Rain  and  hail  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  bad  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  they  complain  (but  they  don’t  com¬ 
plain  much  either).  In  a  very  general  sense  of  the 
term  they  are  a  philosophical  harmonious  bunch. 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  this  locality  grows  beans, 
mostly  red  kidney.  The  crop  last  year  was  a  total 
failure;  not  one  grower  in  20  got  his  seed  back.  I 
have  about  six  bushels  which  cost  me  between  $50 
and  $100  per  bushel.  This  is  not  given  as  a  com¬ 
plaint,  but  just  for  information,  that  the  wayfaring 
prospective  farmer  might  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls  that,  beset  the  way  of  the  uninitiated.  The 
cabbage  market  was  so  low  that  it  brought  no  profit 
to  the  grower,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
remains  in  the  fields.  The  apple  crop  was  damaged 
by  hail,  reducing  its  value  at  least  one  half.  The 
market  value  of  hay  suffered  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  oat  crop  was  in  the  same  class — two 
much  rainwater. 

The  Benton  Cooperative  Company  estimated  that 
(he  members,  107  in  number,  would  normally  pro¬ 
duce  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15.000  bushels  beans. 
The  wheat  crop  will  come  up  to  (he  estimate,  but 
so  far  not  a  bean  has  been  offered.  They  have  packed 
and  sold  for  the  growers  several  thousand  barrels 
of  apples  at  prices  that  were  satisfactory  to  the 
members.  The  aim  of  the  concern  is  to  market,  prac¬ 
tically  all  farm  produce  and  purchase  nearly  all 
farm  supplies. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  company  is  30x100 
feet,  with  concrete  grain  bins  at  the  end  in  addi¬ 
tion,  with  a  capacity  of  4, (MX)  bushels.  The  part  of 
the  building  used  for  grain  and  beans  is  30x30,  two 
stories  with  basement.  The  30x70  portion  is  used  for 
apple  packing.  This  is  one  story  12  feet  high,  with 
basement  eight  feet.  high.  Basement  of  appletpack¬ 
ing  room  will  hold  about  3,000  barrels  of  apples. 
The  machinery  for  cleaning  grain  and  beans  is  all 
at  the  plant,  but  not  yet.  installed.  The  basement 
is  of  solid  concrete.  The  construction  above  base¬ 
ment  is  hollow  tile  finished  in  stucco.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  building  there  is  a  concrete  platform  10 
feet  wide  covered  by  a  roof.  The  contract  price  for 
the  building  was  $5,320.  The  railway  company  re¬ 
ceived  $456  for  building  the  switch.  Total  cost  of 
plant  will  amount  to  about  $7,500. 

When  we  began  our  organization  we  got  copies  of 
by-laws  and 'constitution  from  a  number  of  coopera¬ 
tive  companies;  then  we  selected  parts  from  them 
until  we  made  one,  which  is  as  perfect  as  most  ar¬ 
ticles  of  that  kind  are  made.  The  shares  were  $5 
each,  five  shares  being  the  minimum,  $25.  Most 
members  took  20  slia  res,  some  10,  others  5.  The 
company  agrees  to  pay  six  per  cen.t  on  stock,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  for  two  years  to  pay  dividends  in 
stock  at  par.  Right  here  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  change,  eliminate  that  word  interest  and  sub¬ 
stitute  dividends,  agreeing  (o  pay  dividends  when 
dividends  are  available.  That  word  interest  is  not 
particularly  euphonious  to  most  farmers,  dividends 
sounds  much  better.  I  think  that  each  member 
should  pay  according  to  the  number  of  acres  he 
owns  or  operates,  so  much  per  acre,  according  to 
the  amount  required.  w.  o.  kjpp. 
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The  Cost  of  an  Evaporating  Outfit 

Unit  Size  Plant  Best 

I  hnve  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Pulver  of  Wayne  County,  X.  Y..  on  page  1+57.  en¬ 
titled  “Evaporated  Apples  in  New  York."  I  would  be 
much  interested  if  Mr.  Pulver  would  supplement  bis 
article  by  another  giving  an  estimate,  of  cost  of  a  small 
complete  plant,  the  building  and  necessary  parapher¬ 
nalia.  and  an  estimate  as  to  the  returns  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  difficulty  in  selling.  A.  J.  K. 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

I1E  UNIT  SIZE  PLANT.— For  the  grower  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  work  of  operating  an  evapor¬ 
ator  the  unit  size  drier  is  by  all  means  the  plant 
recommended.  By  this  is  meant  a  single  evapor¬ 
ating  system  having  a  capacity  of  from  50  to  100 
bushels  daily.  It  is  this  size  that  turns  out  the 
finest  stock  of  evaporated  fruit.  In  a  small  plant 
the  fruit  is  processed  with  hotter  care,  as  a  rule, 
possibly  because  of  less  disinterested 
help  engaged,  and  probably  too  be¬ 
cause  smaller  stocks  of  fruit  to  he 
evaporated  occasion  less  spoilage  be¬ 
fore  the  process  is  entered.  The  buy¬ 
ers  know  that  the  smaller  evaporators 
turn  out  tin1  better  quality  of  finished 
fruit,  and  they  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  offerings  of  the  smaller 
men.  The  unit  size  plants  are  usually 
frame  buildings  two  stories  high, 

10x82  or  18x30,  yet  they  may  vary  in 
height,  also  in  other  dimensions,  and 
in  fact  may  be  some  old  building  con¬ 
verted  over  into  a  drier.  There  is  no 
hard  fixed  rule  to  go  by  in  mi  tiding, 
operating  or  equipping  a  drier:  one’s 
general  sense  will  be  found  a 

primt  factor  in  the  business. 

A  MODEL  PLANT— A  model  small 
plant  would  he  about  10x32.  set  on  cedar  posts  set 
well  in  the  ground,  the  sill  being  about,  a  foot  above 
the  ground  and  the  drying  floor  or  kiln  floor  about 
11  feet  from  tne  ground.  This  arrangement  is  as¬ 
sumed  with  the  idea  that  t lie  building  sets  on  a 
slope  or  side  hill,  making  the  two-story  part,  in  the 
rear.  The  kiln  floor  is  then  on  the  main  floor  level. 
Of  course  where  no  sloping  ground  is  available  near 
the  site  desired  a  full  set  two-stoE,v  building  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  kiln  floor  and  furnace  room  descrip¬ 
tions  were  entered  in  detail  on  page  1+57  of  Tub 
If.  N.-Y.  Emphasis  though  might  lie  placed  on  the 
furnace  desired.  A  small  furnace  should  never  be 
used.  Tt  is  economy  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  will 
give  all  kinds  of  inconvenience.  It  is  far  better  to 
lmve  one  of  twice  t lie  capacity  needed  than  one 
needing  a  constant  fireman.  The  furnace  for  the 
model  unit  plant  is  about  six  feet  high,  36  inches 
diameter  inside  of  the  fire  pot,  and  30 
inches  at  the  bottom,  it  is  piped  with 
two  nine  or  10-ineh  pipes,  and  costs 
about  $+0  net  without  pipes.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  about  100  bushels  when  prop¬ 
erly  piped,  with  good  ventilation.  The 
furnace  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel, 
though  soft  coal  is  not  recommended 
on  account  of  the  soot. 

EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED. — In  a 
hand-power  plant  of  this  size  there 
will  he  needed  two  hand  trimming  ma¬ 
chines  costing  about  $10  each,  and  one 
rotary  dicer  costing  about  $15.  With 
the  addition  of  the  kiln  flooring,  which 
costs  about  five  cents  per  foot,  tlx  is 
practically  completes  .he  outlay  neces¬ 
sary  for  equipment  that  must  he 
bought.  There  will  he  much  that  will 
have  io  be  improvised,  as  bins,  tables, 
hVeacUer  and  accessories.  The  ventil- 
•ling  system,  together  with  the  piping 
necessary,  were  referred  to  in  a  former 
paper. 

WORK-ROOM  AND  BLEACHER.— 
it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  work¬ 
room  and  bleacher.  The  work-room  should  lie  on  a 
level  with  the  kiln  floor,  and  about  the  same  size, 
or  preferably  a  little  larger.  The  paring  table  is 
a  nit  three  feet  wide  and  live  or  six  feet  long,  and 
is  set  up  on  a  platform  about  PS  inches  high  to  give 
a  pitch  sufficient  to  allow  the  trimmed  fruit  to  run 
down  into  file  bleacher  at.  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
connected  (hereto  by  a  spout  running  down  through 
the  I  a  file.  The  bleacher  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tight  box  about  five  feet  square  with  a  tight  vertical 
partition  in  the  middle  and  a  slat  floor  made  of  the 
regular  kiln  slats.  The  lower  edge  of  this  slat  floor 
is  just  high  enough  to  admit  a  bushel  crate  under, 
and  continues)  the  same  pitch  of  the  entering  spout. 
On  these  slats  the  ringers  are  allowed  to  bleach 
for  from  +5  to  60  minutes,  depending  upon  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  fruit.  Immature  fruit  should  not  be 
dried,  as  it  Turts  the  market,  and  is  also  liable  to 
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sour,  no  matter  how  dry  it  is  made,  if  it  lacks  the 
normal  sugar  content. 

BLEACHINH. — The  brimstone  is  placed  under  the 
slat  floor,  using  first  one  side  of  the  bleacher  and 
then  the  other.  Do  not  slice  and  leave  the  fruit 
around  for  half  a  day  before  bleaching,  as 'the  slices 
will  leach  and  fail  to  make  as  good  fruit.  The  two 
draft  pipes  to  the  bleacher  are  connected  to  the 
chimney,  and  each  one  should  be  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  Any  metal  basin  of  one  pint  capacity 
may  be  used  for  a  bleach  cup.  In  the  use  of  this 
cup  much  care  should  he  exercised,  as  here  is  where 
many  evaporator  fires  have  their  source.  If  is  an 
easy  matter  to  control  the  bleacher  when  one  has  it 
in  mind.  This  covers  much  of  the  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation  not  already  touched  on.  When  once  the  cost 
of  the  rough  building  is  covered  the  rest  of  the 
equipment  is  rounded  up  in  the  expenditure  for 
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furnace,  kiln  flooring,  piping,  two  trimming  ma¬ 
chines,  one  slicer  and  a  few  other  accessories  that 
any  handy  man  can  make. 

RETURNS  RECEIVED.— As  to  the  returns  to  be 
made  in  the  business,  much  of  course  depends  upon 
the  operator  and  his  system.  The  model  plant  re¬ 
ferred  to  operated  M0  days  las':  year,  drying  6,500 
bushels  of  apples.  Three  women  were  employed  at 
one  dollar  per  day  and  one  man  at  two  dollars,  bo¬ 
rides  the  full  time  of  the  owuo”,  which  might  be 
called  three  dollars,  as  he  puts  in  longer  hours. 
'Lhis  makes  a  daily  expense  of  $8  without  fuel  and 
machine  repairs,  which  to  be  liberal  we  will  call 
two  dollars  more.  This  will  bring  the  drying  price 
per  bushel  about  12  or  13  cents.  Most  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  bought  at  35  or  -40  <  -  per  hundred 

pounds  delivered,  so  it  lias  cost  about  33  cents  per 
bushel  to  buy  the  stock  and  dry  it.  The  avenge 


selling  price  of  this  frail  was  OVi  cents  per  pound, 
in  a  year  not  counted  as  good  for  the  dry-house  man. 
The  stock  was  mostly  Baldwins  and  they  went 
about  seven  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which  is  a  trifle 
heavier  than  they  ought  to  he  made.  That  makes 
about  ++  cents  for  the  white  fruit  per  bushel.  There 
will  also  be  about  four  or  five  pounds  of  waste  to 
the  bushel,  and  this  sold  at  a  little  better  than  one 
cent  tier  pound,  this  price  also  being  low.  This 
made  every  bushel  of  apples  bring  about  50  cents, 
which  less  cost  of  production  left  a  profit  a  little 
bettor  than  17  cents.  II  will  lake  experienced  help 
to  do  this  amount  daily,  hut  in  a  week  or  so  the 
net  returns  will  come  nearer  the  amount  mentioned. 

MARKETING  TlIE  PRODUCT. — As  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  finished  product,  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
Wayne  County,  particularly  in  the  towns  of  Modus, 
Williamson,  Ontario  and  Wolcott,  there  are  dealers 


who  give  their  entire  attention  to  the  handling  of 
dried  fruit.  Warehouses  beyond  the  size  one  would 
think  possible  for  the  business,  to  those  who  have 
not  visited  the  district,  are  thriving  in  this  lake 
district.  Dealers  in  every  town  make  it  a  business 
to  buy  the  stock,  usually  in  ton  lots.  In  sections 
where  there  are  no  dealers  it  will  he  necessary  to 
reach  wholesale  grocery  houses,  some  commission 
man  or  broker.  When  the  business  grows  sufficient¬ 
ly  in  any  locality  there  will  be  developed  a  buyer 
from  that  place,  and  evaporator  operators  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  home  market,  as  do  the  producers  of 
Wayne  County.  a.  h.  pulver. 

Lime  on  Poor  Soils 

N  page  1+2!)  you  printed  a  statement  from  me 
about  plants  not  helped  by  lime.  In  this  I 
stated  that  the  blackberry  usually  does  best  in  a 
rather  acid  soil.  My  attention  has  just 
been  called  by  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  to 
the  fact  that  dewberries  on  the  limed 
plots  of  land  at  Snow  Shoe,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  actually  thrived  better  than  on 
the  unlimed  land  and  lie  asked  me  the 
question.  “Do  you  not  think  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  lime  when  applied  to  soils 
of  low  fertility  releases  plant  food  and 
in  this  way  may  prove  favorable  to 
their  growth  V" 

Tn  regard  to  this  I  should  state  that 
I  have  often  observed  that  when 
enough  very  readily  available  plant 
food  is  used  on  acid  soils  so  as  to 
eliminate  any  beneficial  action  of  the 
lime  by  way  of  liberating  plant  food, 
the  lime  has  proven  injurious  to  crops 
like  the  blackberry  and  sometimes  even 
to  Indian  corn,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  known  many  eases  where  the  Indian 
corn  crop  lias  shown  decided  benefit  from  liming, 
but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  nitrogen  and  fre¬ 
quently  other  fertilizer  ingredients  were  not  in 
available  form  and  hence  the  lime  by  virtue  of  aid¬ 
ing  nitrification  and  by  liberating  other  forms  of 
plant  food  proved  helpful.  In  this  case  the  bene¬ 
ficial  indirect  effects  more  than  counter-balanced 
any  possible  direct  ill  effect  of  the  lime  upon  the 
plant  roots.  It  is  very  likely,  as  suggested  by  Dean 
Watts,  that  on  soils  of  low  fertility,  particularly  if 
they  contain  ratlier  unavailable  potash,  or  phos¬ 
phate  compounds,  or  nitrogen  in  very  unavailable  or¬ 
ganic  residue,  the  lime  may  he  beneficial  even  to 
the  blackberry  because  of  indirect  effects  by  way  of 
making  plant  food  more  available,  tt  is  conceivable 
Unit  in  some  cases  the  two  effects  may  exactly 
counter-balance  each  other  and  consequently  in 
such  cases  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  benefit  from  liming. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  particular 
phase  of  the  liming  question  has  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  attention  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  I  have  mentioned  it 
previously  upon  many  occasions,  but 
since  I  neglected  to  call  attention  to 
tin's  point  in  answering  the  questions 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  lime  for  straw¬ 
berries  and  for  blackberries  1  have 
thought  it  best  to  discuss  the  question 
specifically,  for  the  reason  that  owing 
to  the  indirect  action  of  lime  it  might 
in  some  cases  be  beneficial  to  strawber¬ 
ries  as  well  as  blackberries,  corn  and 
other  crops  which  will  thrive  well  on 
soils  which  are  .still  distinctly  acid. 

H.  J.  WHEELER. 

Cornstalks  Plowed  Under 

Are  cornstalks  of  any  value  to  plow 
under  as  organic  matter?  s.  j. 

TON  of  the  cornstalks  will  con¬ 
tain  about  10  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  about  20  of  potash  and  10  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Of  course  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  such  stalks  ought  to  he  fed  In  live  stock  in 
order  to  make  use  of  their  feeding  value,  hut  if 
there  is  no  stock  to  feed  them  to,  they  can  lie  used 
as  manure.  It  would  be  better  to  chop  or  shred 
the  stalks  fine,  as  they  would  rot  quicker  in  that 
condition,  it'  that  is  impossible  you  can  rot  them 
partly  at  least  by  mixing  them  with  manure  or 
piling  them  while  they  are  wet,  and  scattering  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  through  the  pile.  By  Spring 
they  will  be  partly  decayed,  and  can  be  spread  and 
plowed  in  like  manure,  or  they  can  he  worked  into 
the  ground  just  as  they  are,  by  scattering  on  top  of 
the  soil  now,  and  leaving  them  exposed  to  the 
weather  through  the  Winter.  We  have  known  of 
cases  where  in  a  small  way  the  long  stalks  were 
dropped  into  the  furrow  behind  the  plow  so  that  at 
the  next  turn  another  furrow  was  turned  over  upon 


A  Wayne  County,  N  Y.,  Apple  Evaporator.  Fig.  9 
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them.  In  this  way  they  decayed  slowly 
in  the  soil  and  helped  to  some,  extent.  Do 
not  burn  them  as  in  this  way  you  would 
lose  all  the  nitrogen  they  contain.  Rot 
them  down  if  possible.  If  not  spread 
them  as  best  you  can  and  turn  them 
under. 


ous  all  surplus  water  will  be  carried 
away  quickly,  and  the  depth  of  the  pipe 
will  no  doubt  prevent  any  roots  finding 
their  way  into  the  flower  beds.  Gratings 
should  be  placed  over  the  upper  ends  of 
the  drainage  pipes  to  prevent  them  filling 
with  soil.  I  believe  that  in  this  way  the 
trouble  can  be  entirely  overcome,  and 
if  the  suggestion  is  adopted,  do  not  re¬ 
place  the  soil  taken  from  the  beds,  but 
fill  them  in  with  new  soil,  for  which  there 
is  none  better  for  the  purpose  than  sod 
taken  from  an  olrl  pasture  field  and 
compost  with  good  stable  manure,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  sod  to  one  of 
manure.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fertility  of  such  soil,  and  its  entire 
adaptability  to  the  production  of  good 
healthy  plant  growth  has  long  since  been 
abundantly  proven.  K. 
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BA  crown  in  our  Nursery,  the  largest  in  Now  York 

Stute,  under  ideal  elinmtie  conditions.  Guaranteed 
to  give  absolute  satisfaction  and 

Sold  to  You  at  Cost  Plus  One  Profit  Only 

YJ  For  32  years  we  have  Leon  receiving  h  mid  rads  of  letters 
|ry  like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalogue. 
Gkntlkmkn:  The  470  trees  bought  of  you,  Fall  1009,  have 
made  splendid  growth  and  I  certainly  have  one  fine  orchard 
Am  selling  some  I>uchess  and  Wealthy  this  year— sold  some 
Duchess  last  year,  Signed— W.  II.  NIXON,  Ulaekson,  N.  Y. 


A  Canadian  Apple  Wagon 

The  picture  at  Fig.  8,  page  33,  shows 
a  barrel  of  Canadian  apples,  being  hauled 
into  cold  storage.  After  being  repacked 
in  this  storage  they  are  shipped  by  rail 
and  boat  to  the  British  market.  The  bar¬ 
rels  shown  in  the  picture  represent  the 
original  package  at  the  orchard.  The 
chief  reason  for  printing  the  picture  is 
to  show  the  type  of  wagon  used  for  haul¬ 
ing  apples  in  that  country.  As  we  sec. 
the  body  has  been  lengthened  out  and  the 
bed  made  solid  with  large  poles,  thus 
making  the  load  long  and  narrow  rather 
than  piling  it  up  high.  This  form  of  a 
wagon  is  popular  in  Canada  and  used 
quite  extensively  and  is  said  to  give  very 
good  satisfaction. 


MALONEY  QUALITY  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is  judged 
because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in  the  production  of  our  stock 
from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  wliut  we  are  sending  ri 

you  and  that  our 

Varieties  Bear  and  Bloom  True  to  Name  --S  "I 

Wo  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  onv  beautifully  illustrated  y  ,  \ 

catalogue  describing  the  varieties  you  need  and  howto  plant  r  iLr  - 

them  This  free  catalogue  will  tell  you  why  you  can  save  ;  S  I 

money  by  buying  direct,  as  we  positively  guarantee  the  quality  /  fl 

and  soli  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only — write  for  your  catalogue  »  ‘-ti  •  ’ 

today— sent,  free  for  tile  asking.  •QrT-ife  l  jaWgfesffr' \i.-1 


An  Alfalfa  Canker. — A  good  many 
complaints  have  come  to  us  about  a  ser¬ 
ious  disease  of  Alfalfa  which  seems  ro 
prevail  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  A 
good  many  fields  around  Trenfon  in  the 
latter  State  are  seriously  injured,  and 
the  disease  also  seems  to  he  serious  in 
some  parts  of  New  York  State,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Tompkins  County.  The  crop 
seems  to  be  good  the  first  year  after  seed¬ 
ing;  the  second  year  it  dies  away;  and 
the  third  year  the  stand  becomes  so  poor 
that  it  is  necessary  to  plow  up  the  sod. 
There  are  several  things  which  trouble 
Alfalfa.  One  or  two  insects  do  serious 
damage  at  times,  but  the  present  trouble 
serns  to  be  a  disease  or  canker.  The 
scientific  men  are  not  sure  yet  about  this, 
hut  are  working  upon  the  disease,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  learn  its  life  history  so  as  to 
figure  out  a  remedy.  They  should  give 
all  the  time  they  can  to  this  trouble,  and 
find  out  the  facts  for  us,  because  this 
is  u  serious  matter,  and  if  the  disease  is 
not  checked  it  means  great  trouble  to 
our  Alfalfa  growers.  The  business  of 
growing  Alfalfa  is  developing  so  rapidly 
now  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  this  way ;  at  least  nothing  that 
can  be  prevented. 
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Elm  Roots  in  Flower  Beds 

Around  my  house  I  have  tried  to  make 
flower  beds,  extending  about  two  feet  out 
from  the  concrete  foundation  walls.  I 
have  prepared  the  soil  by  working  in 
chicken  manure,  sifted  ashes,  lirue,  bone 
meal,  etc.,  and  labored  continuously  and 
unsuccessfully  for  two  years.  I  have 
tried  such  flowers  as  geraniums,  holly¬ 
hocks,  Cosmos,  nasturtiums.  Salvia,  Col¬ 
eus,  etc.,  but  nothing  so  far  tried  grows 
satisfactorily.  The  house  is  in  a  grove  of 
elm  trees,  although  the  nearest  tree  to 
any  bed  is  about.  20  feet.  I  am  curious 
to  know  why  I  have  been  unsuccessful 
with  these  beds  and  fairly  successful  with 
beds  away  from  bouse.  In  working  the 
soil  in  these  beds  I  find,  clinging  to  the 
foundation  walls,  a  growth  of  very  fine 
roots,  which  seems  to  turn  loose  in  the 
beds  and  spread  over  practically  every 
square  inch  of  it,  taking  moisture  from 
th<'  flower  roots  around  which  it  winds 
itself.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  the  fine 
roots  of  the  dm  trees  that  spread  just 
underneath  surface  of  the  ground,  reach¬ 
ing  the  foundation  walls  and  following 
them  around  to  the  open  flower  bods. 
Can  you  make  any  suggestion  that  will 
enable  me  to  grow  flowers  successfully  in 
these  beds?  s. 

Your  experience  with  flowers  in  such 
close  proximity  to  large  trees,  has  been 
shared  by  many  others  similarly  situated. 
The  elm  is  a  rapacious  feeder,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  species  of  tree  except 
the  Silver  maple  that  will  send  out  its 
roots  as  far  in  search  of  plant  food.  I 
have  known  the  elm -to  reach  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more  away  from  the  body  of 
the  tree,  in  search  of  nourishment  and 
moisture.  I  recall  one  case  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  an  elm  of  medium  size  that  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  public  road  and 
within  about  50  feet  of  a  very  fertile 
kitchen  garden,  that  had  sent,  its  roots 
into  this  rich  soil  fully  100  feet  away 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  garden  where  the  roots  en¬ 
tered  they  actually  became  a  nuisance 
and  a  detriment  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  soil  and  normal  growth  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  were  planted  at  that  point. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tbat  the 
elm  routs  are  the  principal  cause  of  your 
floral  troubles.  The  great  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  of  these  trees  in  the  flower 
beds  not  only  absorb  all  moisture  and 
nourishment,  but  render  the  soil  so  por¬ 
ous  that  the  hot  air  of  Summer  filters 
through  it  like  a  sieve,  thus  greatly  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  plants.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
for  flowering  plants  to  compute  success¬ 
fully  with  those  elms,  and  if  you  ever 
succeed  with  flowers  in  those  beds  it  will 
be  only  after  the  elms  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  some  means  taken  to  prevent 
their  roots  entering  the  beds.  Of  course 
when  the  trees  are  desirable  for  shade 
and  ornamental  purposes,  their  destruc¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  some 
other  means  must  be  found  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  Concrete  is  about  the  only 
durable  substance  that  is  cheap  enough 
to  use  for  the  purpose,  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  remove  the  soil  from  these 
beds  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  as  long 
and  wide  as  you  tlosire  them  and  line  the 
sides,  ends  and  bottom  with  concrete  at 
least  three  inches  thick.  To  provide  for 
drainage  and  also  prevent  the  roots  of 
the  elms  from  entering  at  the  bottom 
through  the  drainage  holes,  set  a  three- 
inch  sewer  pipe  in  the  subsoil  every 
four  feet  apart ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  will  be  about  43  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  at  all  por- 
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A  comprehensive  guide-book  of  author- 
-FA-  itative  instruction  in  the  successful 
growing  of  flow  ers  and  vegetables. 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Look  contains  288 
pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-life  reproductions,  i  t  lists  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  season’s 
novelties.  _ 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias,  and 
Dreer’s  Improved  llardV  Perennials 
are  given  special  prominence. 

It  features  a  number  of  noteworthy 
specialties  in  Vegetables.  Sweet  Peas, 
Asters  and  Phlox. 
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er  should  have  a  copy.  Learn  IB'  L-Wjm/ 
what  Northern  grown  trees  /ML  f  wall 
will  do  in  your  orchard.  Back-  _  W (ft 

ed  by  37  years  experience  and 
guaranteed.  Send  for  this 

1916  Orchard  Catalog  UlMCralii 

of  our  own-grown  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  fruits, 
ornamentals  and  shrubs.  All  well-rooted, 
clean  and  thrifty.  Large,  firm  texture,  hardy, 
and  vigorous.  Explains  our  Service  depart- 
ment.  Gives  planting  directions, 
F/itI  plans  for  farm  or  suburban  garden. 


Win?*  Quality  Seeds  produce  the  choicest  vegetables  and 
bowers.  Grown  with  great  care  tor  those  who  appreciate 
quality.  No  matter  what  you  need.  Garden,  Field  at  Flower 
Seeds,  we  ha  vo  t  hem  and  otter  only  the  best  varieties  grown. 
Fully  described  in  our  tree  catalog.  Witte  for  It  today. 
WING  SEED  CO..  BOX  3  MCCHANIC&BURG.  OHIO 


Look  out  for  Buckhorn  and  other  weeds  in  clover  this 
year.  Very  little  pure  seed  to  be  had.  Ours  is  practically 
free  from  weed  seeds  and  waste.  Much  the  cheapest  to 
sow.  All  other  varieties  of  field  seed#.  Samples  and  instruc¬ 
tions  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed."  FREE.  Write  today. 
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Cnnrl  Pnrn  5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 
lilt  DU  Ijlll  II.  Oats.  Barley,  Alfalfa,  etc.  1200 
Acres.  40  page  catalog  free. 
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KELLY  SERVICE  IS  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Thousands  of  choice  specimen*  of  ull  the  standard  vurletn  ti  of  Apple.  Feacdt. 
Fear.  Plum,  i  'berry,  amt  Qiilticti  Trees— Stuu.ll  Fruits,  etc.,  backed  by  30  years 
of  expert  culture,  nliippeil  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  orchard. 

When  you  plant  a  Kelly  free  you  know  that  it  h;u  received  the  personal  at¬ 
tention  of  one  of  the  IP.  e  Ke.lv  brothers  from  the  seedling  to  the  shipment.  Our 
troes  are  guaranteed  absolutely  to  be  sturdy,  free  from  disease,  and  true  to 
name.  You  do  not  speculate  :t  Kelly  stock,  you  Invest  In  Kelly  security. 

Send  for  your  oopy  of  our  lat  er.,  free,  Ifctlt;  Catalog.  It  desarlbvH  our  stock  ami 
quotes  low  prices.  Your  nanto  on  a  postal  now  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 
KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  11B  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
You'll  Never  Kcgfet.  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


Wet  weather  damaged  nearly  all  seeds.  Most  are  full  of 
blasted  grains  and  weeds  such  as  Buckhorn,  Thistle  ami 
Dock.  Ours  are  not,  and  arc  far  the  cheapest  to  sow. 
Scarcity  of  good  seed  makes  early  buying  advisable. 

Samples  anti  instructions  "Now  lo  Know  Good  Seed,"  EREE.  Write  today 
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ferent.  It  tells  you  facts  about  my  fresh  dug  trees  and  how  you  reacn,  a ,  J*U/2  IL 
can  save  money  and  receive  a  guaranteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  $9.00  per  100. 
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White  Blossoms.  Biggest  bargain  in  unhulled  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver  this  Huason.  Have  scarified  hulled  seed  at  low  prieea. 
Wonderful  money-maker.  Best  paying  crop  on  the  Farm 
today.  Builds  up  worn  out  land  rapidly  and  produce* 
heavy,  momy-tmtking  crops  while  doing  it.  Splendid  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay;  InocubdeH  your  land  for  Alfulfa.  Keep  up 
with  the  time*.  Investigate.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  out* 
free  samples  and  prices  and  big  Profit  Sharing  exclusive 
I’  if -Id  and  Grass  Soud  Guido,  ll’n  free.  AMERICAN  Mut¬ 
ual  SEED  Co..  Dept,  U60#  43rd  arid  Kohy  St.>.Chicago,  111. 


FACTS  ABOUT  HARRIS  SEEDS 


We  tell  the  bad  points  about  a  variety  as  well  as  the 
good  ones,  and  we  mark  the  percent  that  germinates  on 
the  label  of  every  lot  of  seeds  we  sell  so  the  purchaser 
can  tell  just  what  proportion  will  come  up  and  therefore 
how  thick  to  plant.  No  otlu-r  seedsmen  do  this. 

Harris  Seeds  are  Sold  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Wc  semi  seeds  direct  I  rum  Ou  r  Fatttl  to  yours  and  so  can  sell  the  best 
seeds  at  low  ptices.  Harris  Seed  Corn  is  bred  right  and  cuted 
tight.  We  oflct  a  new  big  dent  variety  this  ycat  that  is  a 
wonder  tor  the  North — Bumper  crop  oats,  the  biggest  oats 
eycr  raised  in  New  York  State — Seed  Potatoes  raised 
the  “hill-unit"  method  of  selection  yield  big  crops. 

rSjffiffiftfcBfne  Write  lor  Iree  catalogue  and  If  you 

rniao  vi'KOtnbleB  fu!‘  Market  nab  fur 

Market  Gardener,  prico  hat  ulna,  m  ■  W .V  -  1  •  J 

Jsseph  Harris  Co.,  Coidwme?,3N.  y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SS: 

and  all  kinds  of  Furo  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  front  noxious  weeds 

Ask  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  S  CO. ,  Box  R.  Fusturia,  Ohio 


Thr**  earliest ve^ tables  in  cultivation  /or  10c.  One 
packet  each.  RobitiBon'a  Ea&rUeat  Tomato.  Earl  ion  t 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  lUc  to  new 
eustamer».  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE- 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro. ,  Dept.51,  Haliimorc^Md. 


UcDOXALD  BLACK  BERRY,  earliest,  largest 
m  mostvalunbleot  all.  L.ft,  Johnson.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 


The  Home  Acre 


Hotbeds,  Cold  Frames  and  Forcing  Boxes  large  amount  of  heat,  will  be  saved.  A 
Hotbeds,  cold  frames  or  forcing  boxes  S0l'ib  or  southeast  slope,  protected  on  the 
are  handy  conveniences  in  connection  Hcrth  by  a  grove  or  building,  if  possible, 
with  the  home  garden.  Through  the  use  ^'e  best  location  for  cither  the  hotbed 
of  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame  early  plants  or  c°hl  frame. 

may  he  grown  for  transplanting,  or  crops  The  cold  frame,  which  depends  entirely 
of  radishes  and  lettuce  may  bo  had  sev-  upon  the  sun  for  its  heat,  is  built  on  the 
oral  weeks  before  the  outdoor  garden  sup-  same  plan  as  the  hotbed.  Since  no  ma- 
ply  is  ready.  Through  the  use  of  forcing  nure  is  used,  the  pit  needs  to  he  only  six 
boxes  vegetables  or  flowers  may  he  sown  (,r  eight  inches  deep.  After  the  pit  is 
or  transplanted  in  their  permanent  places  filled  three-fourths  full  of  good  rich  soil, 

- - - - — 1  the  frame  is  placed  on  and  banked  well 

around  the  outside. 

Soils  for  hotbed  or  cold  frame  give  best 
results  if  prepared  by  mixing  one-fourth 
clean  sniul  and  one-fourth  well-rotted  ma- 
mire  with  ^ ordhtary  garden  soil.  If  this 

from  sheltered  places  in  the  woods  or 
from  some  old  fence  row  or  corner.  Seed- 


Thisbookis  easily  worth  $1.00  per  copy,  but  we  send  it  free  if  you  write  today. 
Gives  complete  description  of  best  fruits,  shape,  color,  quality,  etc.  Tells  ripening 
season,  habits  of  growth,  hardiness,  which  are  best  money-makers  for  your  section; 
peach  ripening  churt,  showing  ripening  dates  of  peaches;  how  many  trees  to  plant  per 
acre,  160  pages,  illustrated  with  200  photographs  of  fruits,  trees,  and  orchards.  Low 
growers’  prices  in  plain  figures.  Buy  direct.  Save  money. 

Hardy,  Big-Rooted  Trees  For  Jg|% 

New  York,  New  England,  etc.  jssmspsks:  ?  m  / 

•  William  P.  Stark  Ozark  Mountain  grown  trees  ^w’erl^aSlffJd! 

I  \  are  famous  for  theirhardiness.  vitror  and  heavv  every  where. 

Baldwin  and  Other  — v. 

Good  Apples 

I  laMwto— Aoh  for  Ira-  (sfiWijfiSjiSn 
proved  a  train  Irom  Mr.  &?&/ 

II. Tie's  orchard. 

Mclntovh,  It.  I.  Green' 
hit.  OraYo*'«t«fll,  No.  ■* 

npy,  Wculthy ,  rtxi, 

J.H.  Hale  Grnatest 
Peach  Moneymaker  jT\ 

Sold  at  p«*r  fit )  1 

L'H.brl  \v1dm»  Elbttrtua  ^tiY  j 

worn  brirwtUf  1 .25  th*>  . •_/ 

bunt  uauioti  —  Urircr. 

better  Hotter  — 

nhijjp*er  than  KlborUt.  fj  I 

Gjowo  ntnl  sold  i=A0lu»~;  '  - - f 

■tvoly  hv  Wm,  r. tlt-irk,  btiu-k  Crfty,  Look 
/yi*  truuv  nmPtctl  ti»«r  with  J.  H.  Hale 
NifftmtitTf*  on  •« very  trn«,  Early  Row  Peach 
—  nf  nil  trttrlv  pcueltv-i.  Wonderful 
profit  •prrtdmw;  tntroducod  by  ua  t<jt  fust 
lituu  thin  h*  :j  .on. 

Montm’cy  Cherry 

widely  planted. 

Alxo  li.int  Hotirn  and 
•wefto:  well  branched 

1  ynar  tr«*n  with  heavy 

2  yr.  rool-uyatumw.  'Sir 

Everbearing  Straw.  v 
berries  $5  to  $7  . 

Per  Crate 

Prwid  commercial 
NUcceRM.  Buar  Anttyvmr 
fnrH  until  fi'uczlrur 
weather.  Np.*ciHl  [trice-3 
on  Prwtfri’fllvo,  beat  everbearing.  Tro- 
momlotiM  domnnd  for  piniita.  write  at 
ODCe.  have  uUnlu  fcaaerveti. 


Cross  Section  of  Hotbed 


ijlft  No  agents,  no  “plate-book 
S  men.”  Our  catalog  is  our  only 
salesman.  Prices  in  plain,  bold 
figures.  Same  low  growers'  prices 
to  all.  Highest  grade,  DOUBLE  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  at  a  big  saving. 

3,000  Mile  Package  Guarantees 
Safe  Arrival  to  Your  Station 

You  get  your  trees  direct,  without  rehandling  or  opening  of 
package.  They  reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  fresh,  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  start  right  out  with  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Extra  Large  Apple  Trees  To  Early  Buyers 

Exceptionally  large,  heavy  2  year  old  apple  trees,  special  6  to 
8  ft.  size  at  same  price  as  regular  5  to  7  ft.  trees;  specially  trained 
branches  and  dense,  thick,  wide-spreading  roots. 

Mention  this  larger  size  in  writing  us.  ■■  Mi 

Remember  the  Address  "WILLU 

To  get  William  P.  Stark’s  personal  help  and  ser-  ■  {JoX  84{ 
vice  be  sure  to  addresa  “Stark  City,  Mo."  It’s:  | 
easy  to  remember — the  town  is  named  after  our  _  Pleas 
nurseries.  ■  Tree  Boo 


Mail  \\;iy 
Coupon 

Today  Vt  ft 


William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries 

Box  845  Stark  City,  Mo. 


•Vame 


Post  Office, 


State 


Buy  Trees  Direct 


V  foGro/jA  Tells  what  to  T'lmitiu  your  locality*  bow  to 
9  ***  I  plant,  trim  and  a  pray.  Kiiie.for  rofevenra  or 

|  'rfO/  T  I  **tu*^‘  OvkCrlbtf*  ami  pl'Hmoa  oiirlunnoiniJ 
f  m  fltoi.-k  of  Applet,  Cheriiea.  INiavlies,  IV.uh, 
mall  fruits,  ftf.  All  *fc\Wod  cp-alliy1'  atock.  Alto  our  bit?  *to*  k 
of  ot  uuiiKMital  |itvn,  xhr  ubx  mid  plants.  IJV  Hfli  (Uvcct  only — at 
about,  hal  f  Wilio  today — return  mat!  brings  It. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
Allen  L.  Wood,  927  Garson  A ve.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


We  cut  out  tho  Agents  and  give  you  HI*  Discount 
from  Agents’  Prices.  You  save  almost  half  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cost.  Alt  our  stock.  Including  hedgings,  roses, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small  fruit 
trees,  is  healthy,  productive  and  hilly  pedigreed. 
You  take  no  transportation  chances,  because  we 

Siarantee  delivery  In  perfect  Condition  and  puy  nit 
eight  or  express  charges  In  your  •tutiou.  hot  a 
single  dissatisfied  customer  last  year. 

This  Pear  is  a  Sure  Prolit-Puller  J 

Known  as  the  Beurre  Bose  or  Thanksgiv-  apx 
ing  Pear,  and  proves  to  b«  a  sure  buy.  JF  3 
When  i  nM-storaged  until  the  holiday  ^ 

season,  this  variety  frequently  sells  as  Jfif 
high  as  ts.50  a  barrel. 

Write  today  for  FREE  book  that's  gfe 
chock-full  of  helpful  Information.  pfc-T' 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON. 

Box  20,  Seneca.  N.  Y. 


Hotbed  With  Lath  Shading  and  Straw  Mat 


according  to  the  number  of  three-foot 
sash  to  he  used.  Sash  for  covering  the 
frame,  each  3  ft.xG  ft.,  cost  .$3.25  to 
$3.50  each. 

Fresh  horse  manure  mixed  well  with 
straw  bedding  is  used  for  filling  the  pit. 
If  the  manure  is  collected  10  days  or  two 
weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used,  and  forked 
over  several  times  in  the  meantime,  over¬ 
heating  in  the  hotbed  will  be  avoided,  A 
layer  two  feet  deep  is  tramped  firmly  in 
the  pit.  Two  or  three  inches  of  clean 
straw  is  placed  over  the  manure  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  heat  evenly.  Six  or  eight 
inches  of  rich  soil,  preferably  one-fourth 
leaf  mold  or  well-rotted  manure  is  added. 
The  frame  is  placed  on  and  worked  down 


and  75  degrees  in  the  daytime.  Sash 
should  be  raised  to  provide  ventilation 
when  drops  of  moisture  form  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  glass. 

Forcing  boxes  are  used  to  advantage 
in  some  gardens.  Box  frames,  IS  or  24 
inches  square,  are  made  of  boards  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Each  is  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass.  Forcing  boxes  are  used 
mainly  for  protecting  the  tender  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  not  easily  transplanted, 
as  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes  and 
sweet  corn.  A  box  is  placed  over  each 
hill  of  seeds  planted  In  its  permanent 
place  in  the  garden.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  the  box  is  removed  from  the  plants 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day.  Each 
hill  of  plants  is  hardened  to  outdoor  con¬ 
ditions  by  removing  the  box  a  bit  longer 
each  day.  until  its  use  is  no  longer  needed, 

A  small  amount  of  glass  in  some  form 
of  forcing  fixture  is  a  great  aid  to  garden¬ 
ing.  A  suitable  place  for  growing  early 
vegetable  and  flower  plants  does  away 
with  window  and  kitchen  boxes,  which 
usually  furnish  only  a  limited  supply  of 
plants.  Several  weeks  advance  in  the 
season  of  crops  means  fresh  vegetables 
when  they  are  most  appreciated.  Depre¬ 
ciation  on  glazed  sash  each  year  is  small 
if  they  are  carefully  handled  ami  stored 
when  not  in  use.  Enough  old  lumber  may 
be  found  on  most  farms  to  make  the  hot 
bed  or  cold  frame,  and  most  of  the  work 
may  he  done  in  the  barn  or  workshops  at 
odd  hours  in  the  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

K.  L.  KIRKPATRICK. 


Send  postal  f<  r  this  catalog 
today,  Hardy  stock— sure  to  grow 
— al  one-half  nursery  agent's 
prices.  Don't  hit y  t ill  you’ve 
1%  read  this  book.  Write  today. 

't/RICHlAND  NURSERIES,  Box  274,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Supplied  the  Trees 
Your  Great  Grandfather  Planted 

For  76  years  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  planters  have  used 
E  &  13  nursery  stock.  Such 
j  If  leadership  must  mean  abso- 
l  lute  integrity.  For  “Safety 
I  First”  write  for  our 

j  76th  Annual  Catalog 

1  Showing  nio>t  complete  stock  in 

Amerten.  All  ^uanuitoiMl  true  to  jiauiv,  perfect,  and 
delivered  safely.  No  ftgent’fl  commission  to  p»y.  Send 
postal  to  day  for  the  nursery  book  of  .authority, 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nimeriet  P.  0.  Box  236,  Rocberter,  N.  Y. 


Ul  hardy  stock — twice  trans-^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-’ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra¬ 
te  ted  In  colors,  Free.  Write  today., 
w  D.  Mill  Nursery  Co.,  Bo*  2123  A 
J1  Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialiste^JF 


'•tv,. 


(fooxebvrrles  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  q  j  * 
unit  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  oBllQ  1 01 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  FRFC 
xinall  growers  and  country  estates.  largest  rntt 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  111  Dflfl g 
the  con  airy.  DUUi\ 

I.  S.  HUBBARD  00.,  Box  34,  Fredools,  New  York 


Standard  varieties:  strong,  clean,  big 
trees,  ready  to  plant  this  spring  in  or¬ 
chard  or  garden.  Complete  list  of  vari* 
oties  in  iny  Tree  Book— free.  Samcei. 
Fu AsElt,  126  Main  St.,  Cteneseo,  N.  Y. 


Plums 

Cherries 

Pears 


APPLE 


DWARF  I  TREES 


Forcing  Boxes  for  Home  Garden 

two  or  three  inches  into  the  soil.  Earth 
or  strawy  manure  is  banked  against  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  After  the  soil  and 
manure  are  thoroughly  watered  and  thy 
sash  is  placed  on.  the  bed  is  let  stand  for 
a  few  days  to  become  warm ;  seeds  may 
then  be  sown  for  plants  or  permanent 
crops.  The  manner  of  sowing  seeds  in 
the  hotbed  is  essentially  the  samp  as  sow- 
iug  early  crops  out  of  doors.  The  rate  of 
Sowing  should  be  thicker  to  insure  a  good 
stand,  although  some  thinning  of  seed¬ 
lings  may  he  necessary. 

If  straw  mats,  old  carpets  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  are  thrown  over  the  hotbed  during 
the  night  and  colder  parts  of  the  day,  a 


peach  _ 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES. W.L. McKAY.  Prop..  Box  R,  Geneva, N.Y. 


buy  Direct  and  Saxe  Halt 


Deal  with  us.  the  growers— not  with  agents.  You  \  , 

save  half  arid  g  t  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want  V 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it 

Selected  List  of  Apple  and  Peacb Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Currants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  j 

Plants,  Best  New  Fruits.  All  of  them  finest  stock — true  to  name.  "^4 

©Our  36  years'  experience  in  honest  dealing  is  your  guarantee.  We 

deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There’s  no  Nuraeni  like  tirccn’ajur  value. 

Our  finely  illustrated  Catalogue  gives  practical,  useful  information  on  care 
of  fruit  trees,  ll’s  free,  “Thirty  tears  w  ill  Fruits  and  Flowers  ’  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.  Write  us  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO„  22  Wall  SI*  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


A  leader  has  the  following  old  volumes 
of  The  Rubai,  Nf.w-Yorkeb  bound: 
(1880.  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884.  188(5  and 
1887.)'  Also  unbound  sets  for  1888, 
1889.  1890,  1891.  1893,  1891,  1895,  1890, 
1897.  1898,  1,899,  19(i0.  1901,  1902,  1903, 
190-1,  1905,  1900,  1907.  1908,  1909,  1910, 
1911.  1912.  1913.  1914.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  give  the  address  to  tiny  otic  interested. 
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January  8,  191G. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Apples  wore  a  good  crop  this  year,  the 
best  for  several  seasons-  There  was  a 
fine  fruit  display  at  our  county  fair. 
Winesaps  were  unusually  fine ;  specimens 
large  enough  for  Black  Twigs  were 
shown.  Our  soil  here  is  a  clay  underlaid 
by  limestone,  a  soil  congenial  to  all  va¬ 
rieties. 

Our  Jcfforis  trees,  which  had  been  dila¬ 
tory  in  fruiting,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  too 
rich  a  soil  heavily  fertilized  for  small 
fruits,  bore  a  small  crop  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  good  qual¬ 
ity  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.  at  least,  on  a  local  market  where 
fruit  is  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 
These  Jefferis  were  sold  nearly  altogether 
in  small  baskets,  at  10  and  125  cents,  net¬ 
ting  about  $1.75  per  bushel.  In  fact  they 


TRAWBERRIES 


»nly  two  va-  linois  man  still  tells  you  that  he  lives  in 
ber.  These  "the  American  bottom" — a  name  given  a 
ough  by  no  century  ago  to  distinguish  that  side  of  the 
rikiug  siini-  stream  from  the  low  land  on  this  side, 
,'arieties  in  which  was  the  "Spanish  bottom.”  Since 
in  from  the  this  weed  especially  flourishes  in  all  that 
fruit  differs  territory  once  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
i or  is  earlier  known  later  as  "Louisiana,”  the  Ameri- 
and  equally  cans  have  called  It  "Spanish  ueedle.” 
make  excel-  There  are  two  awns  or  needles  that 
planted  to-  project  from  the  ends  of  the  seed  which 
r,  will  not  very  properly  give  it  the  name  of  Bidens : 
it  blighting,  and  the  idea  is  continued  in  the  addition- 
he  planted  &1  specific  title  of  "bipinunta,”  though 
il  enough  to  “pinna"  means  a  feather.  If  properly 
ber  checked  plowed  under  in  the  Fall  Bidens  makes  a 
i,  lot  of  humus,  and  clothes  the  oat  stubble 

m  the  pear  fields  with  gold  till  the  frost  comes.  Grow- 
trees  during  ing  in  the  “draws”  on  lower  land  is  the 
ly  and  with  latter’s  big  brother  known  popularly  in 
the  East  as  "tickweed,"  hut  in  the  West 
it  is  often  called  "big  Spanish  needle.”  It 
is  in  every  way  a  more  beautiful  and 
stately  plant,  and  does  not  seem  to  lesire 
to  stalk  over  the  hills  and  take  the  earth. 
It  is  one  of  the  weeds  which  often  gets 
its  Latin  name,  for  many  call  it.  prop¬ 
erly.  Coreopsis.  I  began  this  article  to 
speak  of  it  merely  incidentally,  but  it  id 
really  worth  knowing  for  itself  at  that 
time  of  year  when  the  season  seems  to 
smile  like  a  dying  saint,  just  as  the  life- 
light  leaves  her  face;  but  it  is  doubly  in¬ 
teresting  in  my  region,  because  I  find  the 
dodder  on  it  more  frequently  than  on  any 
other  plant.  In  other  places  this  pest  hag 
gone  out  from  the  swales,  and  is  now  in¬ 
juring  Alfalfa  and  other  useful  plants. 

Somewhere  in  the  remote  past  dodder 
was  a  respectable  plant  earning  its  own 
living,  and  being  an  independent  weed 
among  other  respectable  weeds.  But 
some  unlucky  day  it  began  pushing  its 
suckers  (which  many  plants  have  along 
the  stem)  into  the  stalks  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  had  its  favorites  in  this  matter, 
has  result-  «nfl  Coreopsis  is  one  of  them  now.  Even 
1  group  of  now  ^  starts  from  a  seed,  sends  up  a 
nne  experi-  stalk,  and  grows  for  a  while  like  any 
uit  growers  other  normal  weed  ;  hut  soon  its  suckers 
;  disease  bv  become  rooted  in  the  neighboring  stalk  on 
•cs.  It  was  t°  which  it  climbs,  and  the  part  of  its 
mid  this  in-  own  vine  which  is  below  the  point;  of 
Science  does  union  dies,  and  it  remains  growing  solely 
ie  study  on  frora  b°-st-  Iu  army  terms,  we  would 
J  to  be  in-  say  that  it  has  cut  loose  from  its  own 
indents  are  communications  and  was  living  off  the 
ted  through  country.  Away  above,  it  still  puts  forth 
.  insects  to  if 8  flower  and  drops  its  seed  to  begin  next 
thence  the  year  the  same  procedure. 

P,  but  as  a  As  noted,  it  has  its  favorites,  because 
m  of  wood  perhaps  there  is  some  peculiar  condition 
•ortant  fac-  about  them.  They  may  be  easier  to  suck, 
or  to  lodge  the  false  roots  in;  or,  perhaps, 
their  juice  is  more  like  the  dodder's  own. 
Dodder  is  frequently  called  “love  vine"  in 
some  regions  because  of  the  belief  that  by 
it  one  may  know  whether  "he  loves  me  or 
loves  me  not.”  Swains  and  maidens 
sometimes  tear  off  a  certain  portion  of 
the  yellow  threadlike  plant,  carry  it  home 
and  throw  it  on  some  weed  or  shrub ;  and 
if  it  flourish  "lie  loves";  if  not,  there  ere 
damp  pillows  iu  "the  stilly  night."  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sign;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  dodder  will  grow  in 
this  disconnected  way.  My  girl  was 
either  always  chronically  in  the  "not” 
stage,  else  I  chose  an  unsuitable  host. 

For  these  reasons  the  dodder  does  not 
have  to  he  green.  It  is  the  green  part  of 
the  juice  in  the  leaf  which  prepares  the 
food  of  plants;  hut  sucking  the  sap  from 
its  host,  the  dodder  can  do  without  thia 
unnecessary  chlorophyl,  ns  it  is  called, 
and  hence  is  usually  an  orange  brown 
color  or  golden  yellow.  For  this  reason 
this  plant  has  degenerated.  It  was  once, 
doubtless,  a  beautiful  morning  glory, 
which  has  gone  to  a  mere  lazy  thread 
tor.  Then  again  there  is  such  a  great  with  small  flowers.  In  becoming  a  rob- 
differunce  in  the  degree  of  immunity  of  her  and  a  parasite  its  own  beauty  lias  de¬ 
various  varieties  that  a  systematic  breed-  parted  in  one  respect,  but  it  may  have 
ing  for  blight  resistance  offers  a  field  of  acquired  another.  To  me  it  is  very 
great  promise.  i..  k-  Johnson.  pretty.  To  any  man  it  should  make  some 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.  appeal,  since  ho  is  the  parasite  of  all  ths 

_  parasites.  No  other  living  thing  appro¬ 
priates  so  much  that  has  been  elaborated 
“The  Love  Vine ”  bv  other  creatures.  Iu  his  cose  the  dod- 

T  half  come  out  to  enjoy  the  glow  of  der  is  no  worse  in  its  present  state  than 
Autumn,  exhibited  by  the  various  sun-  it  would  he  if  it  were  normal  ;  for  then  it 
flowers,  golden-rods,  “black-eyed  Susans,”  would  he  a  bindweed-  Maybe  some  hoy 
C'oreopses,  etc.  The  latter  belong  to  th«  who  reads  this  has  tried  to  exterminate 
marigolds.  They  have  a  smaller  cousin  bindweed  from  the  bottom  field.  If  so  he 
which  through  the  Middle  West  is  called  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  a  plant 
Spanish  needle,  but  in  the  East  it  i»  which  was  already  cut  loose  from  the 
known  as  bur-marigold,  "tick-seed,”  etc.  earth,  and  is  living  in  the  second  story 
Around  St.  Louis  the  weed  hints  our  bin-  only,  james  newton  baskett,  m.  a. 
tory.  Just  across  the  Mississippi  an  II-  Missouri. 


3  give  the  Quickest,  Biggest 
and  Surest  Profits  of 
Anything  You  Can  Grow 

The  work  is  so  easy  and  simple 
that  even  beginners  make  big  profits 
from  the  start.  Our  free  book  tells  how. 

Kellogg’s  Everbearers 

produce  big  crops  of  big,  fancy  berries 
from  June  until  November.  Light 
freezing  does  not  affect  their  fruiting. 

The  berries  are  in  great  demand .  Price  ranges 
f  rnm  JO  to  45  cents  per  quart.  Three  months 
after  plants  are  set,  your  profits  begin.  Our 
free  book  tells  the  rest. 

A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 

will  add  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit  to  your 
home.  Get  our  frrt  book  and  learn  how  to 
supply  your  entire  family  with  delicious 
strawberries  the  year  round  without  cost. 

Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How 

.  e  -T-l  .  the  bent  and  most  complete 

tO  larow  I  nem,  strawberry  book  ever  written. 
Fully  explains  the  Kelley*  Way.  64  page*  of 
common  sense,  actual  A 

experience. strawberry 
fact?,  picture* galore. 

Kcliogt/r  fret:  service  L  ^ 

and  KeUmt  Pntiarte 
Plant*  Insure  yoijr 

to^ay.  A  postal  will  do.  ^  , 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  Kh  ft  If 

Box  480  r  REt^ggyknniv 

Three  Rirer*.  Michigan  ■  IVtt  W  PUUL1 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

erries— Free  Eierries, 

Gives  results  of  our  30  years  exper- 
ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how  to 
r  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 

to  their  culture.  Several  _ 

varieties  for  your  soil  and 
climate.  Packed  fresh  for 
shipment.  Send  for  the  J 


Livland  Raspberry  Apple.  Fig.  13 


sold  faster  than  the  grapes  which  were 
being  marketed  at  that  time  in  Angu.it, 
and  there  was  no  slackening  of  the  de¬ 
mand  up  to  the  time  they  were  all  gone. 
A  few  were  sold  to  grocers  at  $1.25  per 
bushel.  The  new  Summer  apple,  Livland 
Raspberry,  bore  a  few  specimens  on  a 
throe-year-old  tree.  They  were  as  early 
as  the  Yellow  Transparent,  the  standard 
of  earliness,  averaged  larger  and  were 
colored  attractively  with  crimson  stripes 
on  a  clear  white  ground.  The  quality  is 
good  enough  to  give  it  sale  at  fancy  prices 
when  offered  in  small  packages.  It  seems 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  early  Summer 
apples,  for  us  a  table  apple  it  should 
easily  prove  superior  t<>  others  of  its  sea- 


(SUMMER  AND  FALL  BEARING  AND 
\\  ALL  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS) 

.  a  ^7  Strsw-bc-rriesand  till  Small  Fruit  Plants 
7*3 Bfc  mean  big  umt  i/ulWcprotlts  lor  you  at 
Skl'iSKl  small  outlay  of  money. 

!y>£*Enpl|  We  are  headquarters  for  Summer 


S J  and  Fait  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants, 
Wf  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Goose- 
hemes.  Currants,  Grapes  Fruit 
P  Trees,  Roars,  S limbs,  Kggs  for 
'  Hutching,  Crates,  liisket:?,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

FARMER,  Pulaski,  New’York 


Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry,  Ra*P* 
twrry,  Blackberry.  Currant  mid  Grape  piano.,  , 
grown  on  new  ground.  All  plunU iruarauiecd  /5 
to  to  firrt  oiwe,  true  to  t.mnr4  Lwu'ktol  to  u.xrh  F-:t] 
jou  in  good  grovriPK  o&ti'Jltiou  and  l»>  jfietUK' 
gt  jour  dioIjo/  U'  It.  :<«n<l  for  catalt^uo  fotluy. 


0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN.  R.R.  15,  Bridgman.  Mich 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
century  methods  In  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

W ^  »J  hi  ff  unlike  any  other  catalog— lists  all 
the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits 
at  lowest  v.  noleaule  prices.  All  our 
plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee 

-  tu  please  you  or  money  relunded. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Strut  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dept  25 


FRUIT 

PLANTS 


NONE 

For  b«-Ft  rTtijJt*  you  tuust  have  KNIGHT'S  fresh 
dug  kTo.-iTA-.I.-i-rt  pilot*.  They  hive  iv  Notional  reit- 
utation  for  .ns****  nullity  *ntl  havn  been  the 

STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  VEARS 

If  you  wye  if  like  afrawberri.-a  in  October  we  have 
.  the  plant,  that  uiUirrow  them.  Retri  kbonttheae 
yl  anti  all  other  new  and  .tamtard  varlrtiea  in  our 

A  Kr-irM'a  Rook  on  email  frtitta.  iL'u  Free— Write. 
DAVID  HNICHT&SON.BuxSIO.Sawyer.Mich. 


San  Jacinto  Apple.  Fig.  14 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


son.  such  as  the  Transparent,  Red  June 
and  Early  Harvest.  Another  new  apple, 
known  in  the  South  as  the  San  Jacinto, 
and  also  listed  as  Wilson's  Red  June,  also 
bore  on  a  young  tree,  and  demonstrated 
that  descriptions  of  it  were  fairly  accur¬ 
ate.  It  is  as  large  as  a  Ben  Davis,  hut 
more  conical,  and  as  well  colored  with 
red.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  young 
bearer  and  also  very  productive-  It 
ripens  in  midsummer,  and  its  size  and 
Color  should  make  it  a  good  seller.  The 
quality  here  was  only  medium,  but  good 
judges  in  Texas,  its  native  State,  rate  if 
higher  than  this.  I  should  not  fear  to 
plant  largely  both  of  the  Livland  and  Sau 
Jacinto,  as  profitable  Summer  varieties. 

Pears  are  so  subject  to  blight  in  this 
central  Mississippi  Valley  that  their  cul- 


Warfields  at  SI-50  oer  1 OOO.  The  heal  berry  Brown.  100 
otJiei  Torictics  and  Everbearers;  small  Ituil  plants.  All  plants 
proa n«n teed.  ^Cnlalopue  free." 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  ,>e*SanVy 

Plants  give  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  to  ?-  per 
3.000.  Write  to- lay  and  save  money.  C’ntaloe  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  -  lio.v  SO,  Slimvell,  Mil, 


KJO  Garden  I  TirY 
O  and  Floral  UUIUJ 

For  CT  years  the  leading  authority  “ 
mi  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Faun  For 
Seeds,  Plant*  andThi lbs.  Von  need  .  Q1. 
it.  Send  for  free  cojoj—trulo  y.  ItJlt 

I  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y, 

The  Flower  City 


39  Slone  Street 


CLOVERS TIMOTHY $5 


Greatest  Grass  Seed  Vnluc  Known — Investigate.  Alsike 
Clover  ard  Timothy  mixed— the  finest  grass  grown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing!  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide.  Write  today,  American  Mutual,  Seed 
Co.,  D apt.  SCO,  Zidane!  Koby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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7-Passenger  Phaeton  —  $1375  at  Detroit 


We  Now  Present  the 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28.  1915 
Patent  No.  1165861 


76  Horsepower — art  Added  80%  Without  Any  Added  Size 


These  Stock  Car  Records 
Officially  Broken 

The  Hudson  Super-Six — 7-passenger  tour-  j 
ing  car  model— at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway 
in  November,  officially  broke  all  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  Also  all  records  for  g 
quick  acceleration,  under  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  supervision — as  follows: 

100  miles  in  80  minutes ,  21.4  seconds ,  I 
averaging  74.67 miles  per  hour,  with  driver  J 
and  passenger. 

The  previous  best  record  was  made  with  j 
driver  only,  with  a  larger  motor  and  more  | 
|  cylinders. 

75. 69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  | 

|  passenger. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour 
|  in  16.2  seconds. 

LaannMBDi  ii  mm  nw  i  — nnoraraimmi3Eonran3nnK3«Bui.»4iiiwniT»^iioiiii(i*mt!^««mj««Twmi*Du»iwiiwniiaimHmm»mnimi»^i^ 

Mark  what  those  records  mean. 

No  other  stock  car  in  history  has  equalled  that 
performance.  No  other  like-size  motor  has  ever 
developed  such  power. 

The  Super-Six  has  proved  itself  the  greatest  en¬ 
gine  ever  built.  It  has  outrivaled  Eights  and 
Twelves.  It  has  almost  doubled  the  efficiency  of 
Sixes. 

And  this  motor  is  a  Hudson  patent,  found  in 
Hudsons  only.  So  it  means  that  Hudson  cars 
hereafter  hold  the  highest  place  in  Motordom. 

*B1UDitmil,'."t.  3"llwr  ■  .  '"I"""1 IM-WMBMW".  Ill  .m—M  ■  ■«■  in.  ■  ii_..fl.ffi,"IIUMI.niJIIMIIIM« 

80  PER  CENT  MORE  POWER 

noOBi —  m  ■  mummimm-  t -  «-  Tirr^mr ii'bmoim  miraMrmsniiiMBM 

Let  us  compare  it  with  the  Hudson  Six-40,  long 
the  leader  among  Sixes.  That  Six-40,  by  its  match¬ 
less  performance,  in  two  years  quadrupled  Hudson 
sales. 

The  Super-Six  is  identical  in  size.  No  added 
cylinders,  no  extra  complications.  Lightness  and 
economy  remain. 


But  the  Super-Six  develops  76  horsepower. 
Best  earlier  type  sixes  of  like  size  developed 
but  42  h.  p . 

And  all  that  increase — that  added  80  per  cent — 
comes  through  wiping  out  vibration. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HIGH  POWER 

You  ask  why  you  need  that  76  horsepower  if 
you  don’t  care  for  high  speed. 

You  need  it  because  it  means  vast  reserve  power,  to 
mount  hills  without  effort,  to  make  ‘hard  roads  easy,  to 
avoid  changing  gears.  Also  it  enables  you  to  creep  on  high 
gear,  and  to  pick  up  with  record  quickness. 

And  it  all  comes  through  lack  of  vibration.  So  it  brings 
with  it  bird-like  motion.  The  motor  is  so  smooth  that  the  car 
seems  to  move  by  magic. 


OTHER  TYPES  DISCARDED 

We  stopped  production  on  former  Hudsons  when  the 
Super-Six  proved  this  supremacy.  Thus  we  lost  over  $6,000,- 
000  in  sales  last  fall.  We  also  stopped  our  experiments  on 
Eights  and  Twelves. 

Then  we  doubled  our  factory  to  meet  a  doubled  demand. 
And  we  bought  materials  for  $42,000,000  worth  of  these  new 
cars  for  this  season. 

All  because  the  Super-Six  is  bound  to  dominate  hereafter. 
Its  performance  is  resistless.  Any  buyer  of  a  high-grade  car 
will  choose  it  when  he  knows  the  facts  It  will  also  win 
thousands  from  lower-grade  cars  to  the  Hudson. 


A  LUXURIOUS  CAR 


The  Super-Six  looks  its  supremacy.  In  every  detail  we 
attain  luxury’s  limit,  regardless  of  the  cost.  The  new  body 
lines  are  perfect.  The  finish  is  superb.  In  the  upholstery 
we  use  a  rare  grade  of  grain  leather.  Each  compartment  of 
the  Phaeton  has  a  rounded,  finished  dash, 

At  no  price  is  it  possible  to  offer  more  of  luxury  and 
beauty.  Yet  our  mammoth  production  brings  the  price  to 
$1375.  That  for  a  car  which  must  be  conceded  the  greatest 

car  built  today.  Go  see  it  at  the  nearest  Hudson  Showroom. 
• 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1375  at  Detroit 
Five  Other  Styles  of  Bodies 
Ask  for  our  Super-Six  Catalog — just  out. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


r,  NEW  YORK 

Albany— E.  V,  Stratton  Co..  Inc.,  81  Chapel  St. 
Amsterdam— Stratton-Buck  Co. 

Attica — G.  G.  Spink. 

Bay  Shore — Jake’s  Garage. 

Brooklyn — Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  1184 
Bedford  Avu. 

Buffalo— Hudson-Gliver  Motor  Co..  1259  Main  St. 
Chatham— W.  H.  Housman. 

Corry — Harvey  &  Scott. 

Cutchogue — J.  Henry  Wolf. 

E.  Aurora— Van  Kcuren  &  Wurst. 

Eastbnmptoo — Halsey's  Garage. 

Ebenezer — B.  R.  Holstein. 

Glen  Cove — Glen  Cove  Garage,  Inc. 


Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 
Gloversville — Gloversville  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hudson — Crescent  Garage. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co..  Inc. 
Kingston — Peter  A.  Black,  10-12  Main  St. 
Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

J  ockport  —  A.  iJiiv.nult  Auto  Works. 

Medina — Bicklo  Bros. 

Middletown — North  End  Garage. 

Mt.  Vernon— Westchester  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc. 

New  York — Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  N,  Y. 
Broadway, 

Niagara  Falls — Peter  Laminerts. 

Nyack — Nyack  Garage,  Ino. 


Plattsburg — Ryan  &  Ward. 

Poughkeepsie — W.  H.  Lyall. 

Rochester — Ailing  &  Miles,  Inc,,  37  East  Ave. 
Rockville  Center — Gardner  Garage  &  Motor  Co. 

St.  Johnsville — The  B.  &  C.  Auto  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs — Hamm's  Garage. 

Schenectady — St  rat  ton- Barron  Co. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co..  Inc.,  422  W. 
Onondaga  St. 

Tompkinsville — Charles  Haeszler  &  Sons. 

Troy — Listnian-Stratton  Co. 

Warsaw — Geo.  W.  Gla3ior. 

Wul'.sville — Brown  &  Duke. 

W.  Hampton  Beach — Graphis  Cycle  &  Auto  Works 
Yonkers — Kerr-Rynyon  Co.,  Ino. 


$1375 

at  Detroit 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Farm  Mechanics 


no  settling  after  the  concrete  has  been 
placed.  If  the  cistern  is  located  where 
it  can  he  drained,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  side  hill  mentioned,  it  is  best  to 
slope  the  bottom  to  a  common  point, 
either  the  center  or  one  corner,  and  ar¬ 
range  a  means  for  draining  before  the 
bottom  is  laid.  This  is  a  great  help  when 
it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  cistern  out  as 
it  surely  will  be  some  day. 

The  form  for  the  inside  of  the  walls 
can  be  built  and  suspended  in  place  at 
the  proper  height  to  allow  for  the  floor 
thickness  by  moans  of  cross  pieces  nailed 
to  the  upright  in  each  corner.  This  per¬ 
mits  building  the  walls  directly  the  floor 
is  laid  so  that  there  is  no  seam  and  con¬ 
sequent  leakage  in  the  corners.  If  the 
sides  are  long  enough  so  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  concrete  in  the  walls  is  likely 
to  cause  springing  of  the  forms  it  is 
best  to  brace  them  well  to  prevent  it. 
otherwise  the  cistern  will  have  a  crooked 
wall. 

One  measure  of  cement  to  two  of  sand 
to  four  of  crushed  rock  or  screened  gra¬ 
vel — a  1-2-4  mixture — is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  suitable  for  waterproof  work  where 
the  sand  and  gravel  are  both  clean  and 
the  work  is  well  done.  It  is  best  to 
screen  the  gravel  if  this  is  to  he  used 
for  the  coarse  aggregate,  ns  it  very  often 
contains  too  much  Rand  to  make  the  best 
mixture.  In  screening  all  that  passes 
through  a  quarter  inch  mesh  screen 
should  he  considered  as  sand  and  in  thin 
wall  construction  of  this  kind  any  gravel 
over  an  inch  in  size  should  be  discarded. 
Small  stones  or  rubble  concrete  is  not 
advisable  as  the  water  will  find  its  way 
through  the  seams. 

In  cases  where  there  is  doubt  about  the 
suitability  of  the  sand  a  1-2-3  mixture  is 
advised.  Side  walls  and  bottom  laid  up 
six  inches  thick  from  these  mixtures 
should  prove  satisfactory  for  a  cistern  of 
this  depth.  Woven  wire  fencing  makes 
a  good  reinforcement  for  work  of  this 
kind.  It  tends  to  prevent  shrinkage 
checks  and  other  defects  of  the  kind  and 
to  be  most  effective  should  be  placed  near 
the  outer  edge  of  the  wall.  The  concrete 
must  be  well  mixed  atnl  placed — spaded 
and  tamped  until  the  water  flushes  to  the 
top — making  the  work  as  dense  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  above  directions  apply  to  a 
rectangular  cistern  in  firm  ground.  If 
the  soil  is  not  firm  enough  to  permit 
using  the  sides  of  the  excavation  as  the 
outside  form  it  will  he  necessary  of 
course  to  build  a  double  form.  If  the 
sides  of  the  excavation  are  used  for  the 
outer  forms  care  must  be  exercised  in 
depositing  the  concrete  to  prevent  rat¬ 
tling  dirt  down  with  it  as  this  will  result 
in  a  leaky  cistern. 

In  a  1-2-4  mixture  it  is  customary  to 
allow  .058  barrels  of  cement  for  each 
cubic  foot  of  rammed  concrete  in  the 
work.  Figuring  on  this  basis  the  cistern 
outlined  by  C.  M.  G.  would  require  12.15 
barrels  or  49  sacks  of  cement.  This  is 
figured  on  a  basis  of  45  per  cent,  void 
in  the  broken  stone.  As  this  will  vary 
somewhat  the  amount  of  cement  required 
will  vary  with  it.  The  above,  however, 
will  be  a  close  approximation. 

The  same  water  capacity  in  a  cubical 
or  cylindrical  cistern  will  require  less 
cement,  as  the  amount  of  wall  surface  per 
unit  of  capacity  will  be  less.  A  cylindrical 
cistern  six  feet  deep  and  12  feet,  4 x/j  inches 
in  diameter  will  have  practically  the  same 
capacity  as  the  one  outlined — 721.66  cu¬ 
bic  feet  as  against  720  in  the  rectangular 
but  will  require  but  44  sacks  of  cement. 
At  the  same  time  this  shape  is  stronger 
and  more  easily  kept  clean.  After  the 
forms  are  removed  painting  ’  the  inside 
with  a  mixture  of  clear  cement  and 
water  of  about  the  consistency  of  cream 
makes  it  smooth  and  waterproof. 

The  hydraulic  ram  uses  the  force  of 
falling  water  to  elevate  n  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  this  water  to  a  height  above  the 
source.  The  amount,  raised  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  ram  and  the  ratio 
between  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the 
source  to  the  ram  and  the  height  to 
which  it.  is  raised.  In  a  perfect  ram  the 
portion  of  the  water  lifted  would  be  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  expressed  by 
a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  fall 
between  the  source  and  the  ram  and 
whose  denominator  is  the  height  to  which 


I  1.000  gallon  tank,  which  seems  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  too  large. 

In  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  Prof.  Henry 
states  that  the  average  daily  water  re¬ 
quirements  for  farm  animals  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cow,  1214  gallons,  maximum  40 
gallons;  horse,  10  to  12  gallons;  pig, 
from  about  1*4  gallons  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  at  weaning  time  to  about 
one-luilf  gallon  during  fattening. 

In  one  of  the  Rural  Science  series 
the  statement  is  made  that  100  laying 
hens  will  require  from  2  V4  to  3%  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  day  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  probable  that  they  would 
waste  considerably  more  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  method  of  distributing  it 
to  them.  For  people,  25  to  40  gallons 
each  per  dj^j  is  the  usual  allotment. 
Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  a  daily 
water  requirement  of  410  gallons  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  case  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  some  room  must 
be  left  in  the  tank  for  the  storage  of 
compressed  air  above  the  water,  the  tank 
can  be  filled  only  about  two-thirds  full, 
the  air  compressed  in  the  remaining  third 
being  used  in  forcing  the  water  from  the 
tank.  When  provision  is  made  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  tank  daily  its  capacity  must  be 
at  least  one-half  greater  than  the  volume 
of  water  required  or  015  gallons  in  this 
ease,  the  nearest  stock  size  greater  than 
this  being  the  size  chosen  if  one  wishes  to 
limit  the  capacity  of  the  tank  to  one  day 
with  no  provision  for  growth.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  reliable  manufacturers  cun 
usually  be  relied  upon,  as  they  have  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  conditions 
and  are  in  a  position  to  know.  You  can 
determine  the  size  of  tank  required  most 
accurately  for  yourself  by  measuring  or 
computing  carefully  the  amount  of  water 
used  per  day  for  all  purposes  about  the 
farm  and  multiplying  this  quantity  by 
two.  Two  is  used  as  the  factor  by  which 
to  multiply  rather  than  I V4  to  provide  a 
small  surplus  for  emergencies.  R.  H.  s. 


The  RAY0  LAMP 
SAVES  TROUBLE 


YOU  don’t  have  to 
spend  the  greater 
part  of  you r  time 
cleaning  it — and  won¬ 
dering  why  it  won’t 
burn.  The  Rayo  is 
simple  in  construction 
and  in  design.  It  lights 
without  removing  the 
shade  and  gives  the 
best  sort  of  light— the 
kind  that  won’t  hurt 
your  eyes. 


Kayo  lamps  are  an  ornament 
to  any  home.  They  require 
very  little  attention — yet 
always  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  room. 

The  Rayo  is  the  symbol 
of  efficiency  —  economy  — 
convenience. 

The  Ravo  is  one  of  the  many 
SO  CONY  (Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York)  pro¬ 
ducts  that  bring  comfort  and 
economy  to  the  farm. 

SOCONY  is  your  assurance 
of  quality.  Ask  for  rhe  follow¬ 
ing  SOCONY  products  : 

Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
Standard  Hand  Separator 


Cistern  for  Water  Supply 

I  wish  to  build  a  cistern  for  my  water 
supply.  I  think  of  making  it  12x12. 
five  feet  deep.  I  have  enough  small 
stones  handy.  How  thick  must  I  have 
grout  wall?  How  thick  must  I  have 
bottom  of  cistern?  How  many  pounds 
of  cement  will  it  take?  I  have  a  line 
spring  about  900  feet  from  cistern.  I 
propose  '<>  try  a  ram  and  if  that  does  not 
work  pul  in  n  little  engine  at  spring. 
The  rise  is  about  90  feet.  It  will  be 
very  expensive  digging.  If  ram  works, 
water  will  be  running  all  the  time.  If 
engine,  the  water  in  pipe  would  at  once 
flow  back  as  soon  as  I  stopped  pumping. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  the  pipe,  say 
one  foot  below  surface,  or  must  I  go 
below  frost V  My  spring  flows  1,500  gal¬ 
lons  per  day.  Can  I  expect  over  200 
gallons  from  ram?  o.  m.  g. 

Petersham,  Mass. 

No  doubt  the  cistern  mentioned  in  the 
question  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ground. 
This  is  the  logical  place  for  it,  as  the 
earth  surrounding  it  acts  as  a  heat  in¬ 
sulator,  keeping  it  warm  in  Winter  and 
cool  in  Summer.  Then  too,  the  earth 
embankment  aids  to  no  small  extent  in 
strengthening  the  cistern  wall.  A  dis¬ 
advantage  of  this  below-ground  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  the  water  usually 
has  to  be  pumped  from  the  cistern  to  the 
cattle.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  small  rise  of  ground  near  bis 
buildings  he  can,  by  placing  the  cistern 
on  or  near  the  top  of  it  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  his  water  supply  below 
ground  and  at  the  same  time  above  the 
watering  place  in  the  stable  so  that  the 
water  will  discharge  by  gravity  from  the 
cistern,  the  supply  being  controlled  by  a 
float. 

To  construct  such  a  cistern,  lay  out 
the  shapn  of  the  top  by  means  of  corner 
stakes  and  lines,  remembering  that  the 
finished  cistern  will  be  twice  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  smaller  in  both  length 
and  width  than  the  rectangle  so  laid  off. 
Dig  the  sides  straight  down  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth  and  level  and  smooth  the 
bottom.  The  bottom  should  now  be 
tamped  thoroughly  so  that  there  can  be 


Standard  Household 
Lubricant 
Parowax 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 
iMica  Axle  Grease 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
these,  write  to  our  nearest 
station. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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the  water  is  lifted.  Thus  if  there  was  a 
fall  of  four  feet  and  a  lift  of  40  we 
would  have  a  ratio  of  one-tenth,  and 
would  expect  to  have  one-tenth  of  the 
total  amount  of  water  flowing  through  the 
ram  lifted  to  this  height.  Owing  to  loss¬ 
es  in  the  ram  and  friction  losses  in  the 
pipe  only  about,  one-fourteenth  of  the 
water  would  be  delivered  in  this  case 
however. 

C.  M.  G.  neglects  to  state  the  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  and  ram  but  with  hia 
high  lift  (90  feet)  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  get  as  large  a  portion 
(over  one-eighth)  of  the  water  delivered 
as  he  expects.  Also  if  by  the  flow  per 
day  he  means  the  total  flow  fur  24  hours 
he  does  not  have  a  very  large  supply  of 
water — only  about  one  gallon  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  I  would  advise  the  use  of  either 
an  engine  or  windmill  and  pump.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  lay  the  pipe  as  sug¬ 
gested.  for  in  all  likelihood  there  would 
be  pockets  that  would  not  drain  when 
the  pipe  was  emptied  and  these  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Better  get 
it  below  frost  even  if  the  expense  is 
somewhat  more.  r.  it.  s. 

Trouble  With  Ram 

My  house  is  furnished  with  water  by 
a  pipe  line  650  feet  long,  of  galvanized 
iron.  The  spring  is  nine  feet  lower  than 
the  house.  I  have  used  for  nine  years  a 
ram.  The  length  of  the  drive  pipe  is  200 
feet  and  the  fall  10  feet,  making  the  lift 
to  the  house  19  feet.  The  longest  period 
of  steady  operation  has  been  four  months. 
The  present  season  the  impetus  valve 
has  thrown  up  hard  and  stuck,  making 
operation  very  difficult:  as  it  required 
quite  a  pressure  to  force  valve  down,  and 
a  long  rime  to  start  working.  I  finally 
ordered  a  new  ram  of  the  same  kind.  In 
this  ease  the  valve  drops  readily  but  will 
not  lift  of  itself.  What  can  I  do? 
Munson,  Mass.  N.  E.  p. 

This  ram  is  working  under  rather  hard 
conditions,  and  any  little  troubles  that 
would  affect  the  quantity  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered  but  little  were  the  conditions  more 
favorable  are  likely  to  have  their  effects 
multiplied  here.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  from  a  letter  the  exact  trouble, 
it  seems,  from  the  description  given,  that 
the  trouble  is  either  in  the  impetus  valve 
itself  or  in  the  supply  pipe  leading  to  it. 
If  the  ram  has  not  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  there  may  have  been  a  de¬ 
posit  of  rust  or  other  substance  formed 
either  in  the  pipe  itself  or  on  the  strainer 
over  its  end,  so  reducing  the  flow  that 
the  velocity  is  not  great  enough  to  lift 
the  impetus  valve.  If  the  drive  pipe  is 
straight,  as  it  should  he,  this  can  be 
loosened  up  with  a  good  still’  wire,  dis¬ 
connecting  the  pipe  at  the  lower  end  and 
fitting  the  loosened  sediment  escape. 
The  impetus  valve  may  have  some  little 
imperfection,  as  a  slight  jam  or  bend  in 
the  stem  received  in  shipment  or  in¬ 
stallation  that  prevents  it.  from  raising 
as  easily  as  it  should,  because  of  bind¬ 
ing  slightly  in  its  guides.  Another  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  failure  might  be  wrong 
adjustment  of  the  valve,  the  stroke  not 
being  right  fdr  the  velocity  of  water  in 
the  drive  pipe.  Either  this  or  the  first 
cause  mentioned  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
trouble  than  the  second  one  although  this 
is  a  possible  chance.  A  little  experiment¬ 
ing  will  soon  show  whether  or  not  the 
trouble  lies  here,  at  the  same  time  show¬ 
ing  how  to  correct  it.  R.  n.  s. 

Clay  Stove  Linings 

Can  you  tell  us  how  stove  linings  of 
clay  are  made?  e.  s.  p. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  this 
inquiry  briefly.  The  method  used,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  manufacture  of  stove  lin¬ 
ings  is  to  prepare  a  suitable  mixture  of 
tire  clay  and  grog,  which  latter  is  ground, 
burned  clay.  This  mixture  is  brought  to 
a  plastic  condition  by  the  addition  of  a 
suitable  amount  of  water  and  when  in 
this  condition  is  shaped  by  pressing  it 
into  molds,  which  are  usually  made  of 
wood,  sometimes  possibly  of  plaster. 

The  mixture  of  clay  or  clays  and  grog 
should  be  of  such  a  sort  that  it  will  not 
crack  or  warp  in  drying  or  burning.  It 
is  highly  important  that  the  shrinkage 
should  not  be  excessive,  and  that  the 
pieces  should  he  made  as  accurately  as 
posable  in  order  that  they  may  fit  well 
when  completed.  The  pieces  are  dumped 
out  of  the  molds  as  soon  as  they  are 
firm  enough  to  permit  of  handling,  and 
then  are  carefully  dried.  They  are  then 
burned  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  suit¬ 
able  kiln.  The  pieces  are  then  ready  for 
use.  <  Ti.T.KN  W.  PARMELEE. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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The  Value  of  “Complete” 

YOU  never  raise  a  barn  without  including  the  cost  of  a 
roof — to  make  it  complete. 

You  never  buy  a  wagon  without  including  the  cost  of  the  tongue— to  make 
it  complete. 

You  should  never  buy  an  automobile  unless  everything  needed  to  make  it 
complete  is  included  in  the  price  advertised . 


$655  is  the  limit  of  your  Maxwell  investment.  All  the  dollars  that  you  might  spend  for 
“accesssories”  so  often  necessary  would  not  make  the  Maxwell  more  comfort -creating — 
more  finished — more  complete. 

Compare  the  Maxwell  with  what  you  had  owners,  the  Maxwell  has  established  undis- 

expected  to  find  in  an  absolutely  high-grade  puted  supremacy  for  low  gasoline  consump- 

automobile  of  proven  performance  for  $655.  tion — low  oil  consumption  —  excess  tire 

Read  the  list  of  features  that  go  to  make  the  mileage  low  repair  bills. 

Maxwell  complete — all  are  yours  without  Think  what  this  means.  For  $655  you  can 

extra  cost  when  you  buy  a  Maxwell.  own  a  powerful,  fast,  handsome,  depend- 

And  the  after-cost — the  Maxwell  again  stands  able,  full  five-passenger  automobile, 

for  the  utmost  in  motoring  economy.  By  You  can  know  its  benefits  without  incurring 

actual  records,  based  on  sworn  affidavits  the  high  expense  that  is  part  of  most  auto- 

and  the  unsolicited  reports  of  thousands  of  mobiles  of  equal  size  and  completeness. 

Write  for  some  interesting  facts  and  photographs  and 
name  of  nearest  Maxwell  Dealer 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  B.  W.,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


This  gives  you  the  right  idea  of 
Maxwell  completeness  at  $655 

ELECTRIC  Starter  anil  Electric  Liehts. 

MO  TOR— Four-cylimler,  L-head  type,  cast  cn 
bloc.  Borei‘<  in.;  stroke  l‘  ,  in.;  detachable 
head;  oil  reservoir  of  aluminum;  valves  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed. 

MAGNETO  Simms  high  tension. 

CLUTCH  -Cone,  faced  with  multibcstos  lin¬ 
ing,  runs  in  oil.  takes  hold  smoothly  and  with¬ 
out  grabbing. 

TR  ANSM  ISSION  —  Selective  sliding  gear. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
CONTROL— Center,  left  side  drive;  foot  ac¬ 


celerator.  16  in.  steering  wheel;  improved 
instrument  dash  board  with  all  instruments  set 
flush. 

WHEEL  BASE— 103  inches;  tread  56  in.;  60  in. 
optional  for  the  South. 

WHEELS — Artillery,  of  best  grade  hickory;  12 
spokes  In  both  front  and  rear;  equipped  with 
Stanwcld  demountable  rims. 

TIRES  30x3'i  in.,  front  and  rear.  Famous 
make  of  anti-skid  tires  in  rear, 

SPRINGS— Front,  semi-ciliptic,  32  in.  long. 
Rear  ^.i-elliptic,  lower  half  40  in.  long,  scroll  16 
in.  long  from  center  of  springshackle  to  spring 
seat;  fixed  at  front,  shackled  at  rear  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  rocking  seat. 


AXLES — Front,  drop-forged,  I-beam  section, 
complete  with  spring  seats.  Hear,  floating 
type.  No  load  carried  on  driving  shafts. 
BRAKES — Internal  and  external,  actuated  on 
12.'o  in.  drums  oo  rear  wheels. 

EQUIPMENT— Two  electric  head  lights  with 
dimmer,  electric  tail  light,  generator,  storage 
battery,  electric  horn,  speedometer,  "one  man" 
mohair  top  with  envelope,  and  quick  adjust¬ 
able  storm  curtains,  double  ventilating  rain- 
vision  windshield,  improved  instrument  board 
with  all  instruments  set  flush,  demountable 
rims,  spare  tire  carrier  with  extra  demountable 
rim,  jack,  special  wrenches  and  tools. 
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gardening  or  trucking  tberc  are  soils  in 
other  lower  counties  far  better  adapted  to 
this  work.  Thirty-five  dollars  an  acre  is 
a  good  round  price  for  land  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  buying  land  without  seeing  it  is 
like  the  old  proverb  of  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  You  have  simply  bought  a  lottery 
ticket  at.  a  very  good  price.  No  one  should 
ever  buy  land  anywhere  without,  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  the  land  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  piece  of  lnnd  may  be  very 
good  and  yet  in  a  very  undesirable  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  man  who  reads  The  Rural 
Nkw-Y’oricer  should  not  be  caught  in 
such  a  gamble.  Better  go  see  the  land 
before  paying  any  more  installments. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Better  Reading  for  Farmers 


Richter  Reading. — Of  course  farmers 
need  light  reading  as  well  as  other  peo¬ 
ple.  I  am  not  much  addicted  to  read¬ 
ing  novels.  I  presume  I  have  not  aver¬ 
aged  one  per  year  during  my  manhood 
lifetime,  yet  I  concede  the  value  of  the 
novel  of  the  right  kind.  Novels  are  usual¬ 
ly  praised  by  the  average  reader  if  true  to 
life,  as  it  Is  expressed.  I  want  to  say  ex¬ 
pressly  I  have  no  use  for  the  “true  to 
life"’  kind  of  stories.  We  have  the  real 
thing  before  ns  every  day.  and  it  is  never 
perfect.  What  we  want  in  a  story  is 
something  ideal,  something  that  is  better 
than  life,  yet  an  ideal  that  is  attainable. 
I  think  that  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton  Porter 
has  written  the  best  stories  of  this  kind 
that  have  ever  been  written.  There  is 
something  in  them  that  is  immensely  up¬ 
lifting.  an  ideal  that  beckons  one  onward 
and  upward  and  yet  they  are  fascinating. 
Then  there  is  that  dear  little  book, 
“Poll.vannfi,”  which  is  a  gem  if  there 
over  was  one.  It  is  about  a  little  girl 
who  always  found  something  about  every¬ 
thing  for  which  she  could  be  glad.  She 
called  it  “playing  the  glad  game.”  The 
sourest  old  curmudgeon  could  not  read 
this  hook  without  softening  his  crusty 
nature,  and  sweetening  his  sour  temper. 

1  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  a  large  city 
out  on  the  Pacific  const  who  had  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down  under  the  stress  of 
excessive  clerical  work.  She  had  prac¬ 
tically  given  herself  over  to  the  blues.  I 
sent  her  this  little  book,  and  she  told  me 
afterward  that  it  put  herself  in  company 
again  with  her  better  nature,  and  worked 
a  complete  change  in  her  point  of  view; 
in  fact  did  her  more  good  than  all  the 
medical  treatment  she  had.  Every  farmer 
should  read  it.  It  will  drive  the  blue 
devils  completely  off  the  farm.  Then 
there  is  another  little  story  which  is  a 
gem  of  the  first  water.  It  has  the  eu¬ 
phonic  name  of  “Daddy  Long-Ergs.”  It 
is  a  sort  of  love  story,  of  a  very  unique 
ch  a  ratter,  is  wholly  unobjectionable,  and 
so  cheery  that  it  will  make  anybody 
laugh,  and  certninlj  if  any  man  should 
laugh  it  is  the  farmer.  I  know,  of  course 
that  many  of  my  friends  would  laugh  me 
to  scorn  because  I  have  not  made  men¬ 
tion  of  some  standard  favorite.  But  the 
standards  can  be  found  easily  by  those 
who  want  them,  and  I  will  not  take  the 
space  to  mention  them. 

Historical  Reading.  —  History  is 
something  that  should  interest  everybody, 
and  if  seems  t<>  me  farmers  generally 
should  bo  interested  in  this  line  of  read¬ 
ing.  There  are  so  many  histories  of  the 
United  States  that  if  is  difficult  to  choose 
one  for  the  farmer’s  general  reading,  but 
I  believe  there  is  a  high  school  history 
that  is  called  simply  “American  History,” 
written  by  James  and  Sanford  that  will 
come  nearer  rny  ideal  than  anything  I 
know.  I  have  an  extensive  history,  called 
“Tlje  History  of  our  Country,  from  the 
Discovery  of  America  to  the  Present 
Time.”  which  in  my  opinion,  is  the  very 


of  this  article,  as  an  exposition  of  what 
the  farmer  should  read  more  keenly  than 
I.  The  subject  is  so  large  that  it  would 
take  a  whole  book  to  do  it  justice.  I 
want  to  make  mere  mention  of  collections 
of  books  which  consist  of  a  large  number 
of  volumes  uniform  in  print,  size  and 
binding,  containing  the  best-known  stan¬ 
dard  books  of  the  world.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  series  published  at  less 
than  50  cents  a  volume.  They  are  splen¬ 
didly  bound,  beautifully  printed  on  excel¬ 
lent  paper.  They  are  exactly  suited  to  a 
farmer’s  library.  They  embrace  essays, 
poetry,  fiction,  history,  travel,  etc.  For 
a  family  library  1  want  nothing  better. 
They  are  what  is  known  as  12mo  in  size, 
just  right  in  fact  for  convenience  in  hand¬ 
ling.  If  I  could  induce  every  farmer  to 
make  a  selection  of  from  10  to  a  hundred 
volumes  from  such  a  series  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  accomplished  something  worth 
While.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 

Illinois. 


Price  $3.25  ^ 

Postage  Prepaid 


The  Threshing  Problem 


Threshes 


oowpeas  and  stvi 
IOIVPIlI  Oyjui  Hip  mown  vines,  when 
rye  .Hint  barley.  A  perfect  ei 
tiou  liiiiebiiie.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  im 
have  been  looking  fur  for  SO  years.  "  W.  S. 
"It.  will  meet  every  demand.”  II.  A.  Mon 
rector  Tenn.  Kxp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO. 

Morristown,  Tcnn. 


A  Thieves’  Market. — In  the  Mexican 
town  of  San  Luis  I'otosi  they  have  what 
is  called  a  “thieves'  market.”  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  buildings  along  one 
side  of  the  market  place,  and  here  may 
be  found  almost  every  small  article 
known  to  commerce  which  could  be 
swapped  or  stolen.  They  are  found  in 
every  conceivable  state  of  preservation  or 
decay,  all  the  way  from  door  knobs  and 
razors,  to  religious  books  and  table  silver. 
It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  market  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  proprietors,  yet 
without  question  much  of  the  property 
stolen  in  that  neighborhood  turns  up  oil 
this  market  for  sale.  It  is  a  serious  com¬ 
petition  with  the  hardware  stores.  Car¬ 
penters  and  other  tradesmen  come,  in  for 
odd  tools  or  pieces  for  repair  work.  It  is 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  all  kinds  of 
•stuff,  apparently  with  stolen  articles  pre¬ 
dominating.  There  are  no  definite  prices, 
hut.  buyer  and  seller  try  to  beat  each 
other  down  for  what  they  can  get.  The 
“thieves’  market”  is  apparently  a  great 
institution  in  this  town,  and  some  of  us 
think  when  we  are  called  on  to  pay  mod¬ 
ern  prices  that  the  thieves  are  not  all  in 
Mexico. 


It  is  the  worlds  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traclion  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Gaaollno  Traclion 


Buying  a  Pig  in  a  Poke 

A  correspondent  northward,  who  does 
not  wish  his  location  indicated,  says  that 
he  has  bought  on  an  installment  plan,  at 
$115  an  acre,  12  acres  of  land  in  Lunen¬ 
burg  Co.,  \'a.  He  has  never  seen  the 
land,  and  wishes  mo  to  tell  him  if  it  is 
suitable  for  truck  and  fruit  growing,  and 
he  inti'iids  some  day  to  go  there  and  en¬ 
gage  in  this.  How  can  I  advise  a  man 
about  land  1  may  have  never  seen,  though 
I  have  travelled  through  Lunenburg? 
The  location  seems  to  be  near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Meherin  River.  That  little 
stream  is  subject  to  groat  floods,  and  if 
his  12  acres  are  on  the  low  lands  of  the 
Meherin  lie  may  some  time  get  washed 
away.  The  general  character  of  the  up¬ 
lands  of  Lunenburg  is  gently  rolling  of 
the  blood  red  clay  soil  of  the  upper  south- 
side  counties.  There  are  lands  there  suit¬ 
able  for  fruit  growing,  but  for  market 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  ami  etpepse  caused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pwlinK.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOtV.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brook^n,  N.Y. 


The  would-be  homesteader  wanted  to 
file  an  application  for  a  section  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  land,  and  likewise  wanted  infor¬ 
mation.  He  applied  at  the  office  shack 
in  the  little  Western  town,  and  put  his 
question  to  the  Federal  authority  in  red 
shirt  and  blue  suspenders.  “Son,”  re¬ 
sponded  that  authority,  “it's  like  this. 
The  Government  is  willing  to  bet  1(30 
acres  of  land  against  $10  that  you  can't 
live  on  the  land  for  five  years  without 
starvin’  to  death.  -Sign  here.” — Credit 
Lost. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
Clovers,  Shaw . 1,00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Victor  Record  catalog  is  the 


most  complete  catalog 
of  music  in  all  the  world 

and  tells  you  exactly 
what  a  Victor  or  Victrola 
will  brin^,  into  your  home 


VICTOR  RED  5EAI  RECORDS 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORPS 
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^  al  iu  I-*i  „  7 VL  1  c  ■  ,  ^  L  SUUWi!  -vou  11131  n(J  matter  what  music  you 

betical  order  the  titles  ot  thousands  ot  musical  com-  most  enjoy,  the  Victor  or  Victrola  will  comnletelv 
positions,  old  and  new.  satisfy  everv  musical  longing. 

It :  helps  you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  works  It  makes  clear  to  vou  just  how  easily  all  the  music 

of  all  the  great  composers  .  of  all  the  world  can  become  an  entertaining 

It  gives  you  a  volume  of  information  about  operas,  and  instructive  part  of  your  every-day  life.  -pts 

I  his  450-pag'e  book  lists  more  than  5°oo  Victor  Records,  and  is 
of  interest  to  every  one.  It  costs  us  more  than  $150,000  every  year, 
and  we  want  every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy.  /j&t  I  %  -X  | 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog 
of  music,  or  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid.  .  Jmk ' 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  stvles  from  $10  to  *400 
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qts.  per  day  is  tho  maximum  market  of 
Syracuse  and  there  are  about  500  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  that,  all  living  within  a 
10-mile  radius.  Our  staple  products  are 
milk  and  hay.  There  is  not  much  truck 
farming  uour  me.  d.  c.  w, 

DeWitt,  N.  Y. 

* 

Dec.  15.  Cattle  are  not  very  plenty; 
Wheat  $1.20  to  bp(lf  cattle  from  5  to  7c  on  foot;  milch 
,  por  jjU  j.v,rS  cows  from  $30  to  $50  each ;  sheep  $4  a 
tnrkprs  T2i/.e-  head.  Hay  is  worth,  in  market.  $20  per 
'  t°o  i  oat  straw  $10  to  $12:  oats  53c  bu. ; 
buckwheat  $1.  We  do  not  raise  any 
wheat  here.  Corn  shelled  $1.70;  rye  $1  ; 
Wheat.  $1.15  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1  per  bu. ;  potatoes  $1.  Apples,  hand  picked,  $3 
oats.  '15c,  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  75;  corn,  bbl.  Butter  32  to  35c.  Eggs,  fresh,  45 
SOc,  per  cwt.  in  the  ear.  Milk  at  the  to  50e :  chickens,  live  weight,  15c. 
creamery  is  4%c.  per  quart.  Butter  (a  Conklingville,  N,  Y.  w.  T,  K. 

very  scarce  art.ele).  32c.  per  pound.  Po¬ 
tatoes  (one  of  the  leading  crops),  $1  per  For  November  milk  at  door  I  received 
bo.;  apples  (in  the  Fall),  $1.50  per  bar-  $1.60  per  cwt.  Eggs  in  store  trade  38c; 
rel,  the  barrel  was  found  and  the  apples  maple  syrup  $1,  So,  1;  No.  2,  90c.  I 
were  packed;  cows  sell  from  $80  to  $125  bought  two  good  cows  to  be  fresh  in 
just  ordinary  good  cows.  Pork,  heavy.  Spring,  paid  $42.50  each.  Sold  one  fresh 
over  200  lbs.,  is  now  6 VgC.  per  lb.  late  in  Summcv  for  $50.  It  is  almost 

Delaware,  N.  J.  o.  t.  h.  impossible  to  sell  cows  or  young  stock 

Potatoes  80;  onions  $1 ;  oats  50;  bar-  k»»f  Tb™>  »  110  f°r 

lev  75;  apples  $1;  wheat  $1;  turnips  tie,  however,  if  cows  must  be  sold  they 

50.  New  milkers  $100;  at  auction  $150;  !^0UJd  1 t  r 

cattle  to  freshen  in  Spring  $75;  average  goo(]  'T°  ii'  ,,!  f'.qi!.',!  i ' 

r-nttle  $50  •  nork  10c  ner  lb  •  beef  12'  ^go).  Buttet  IS  selling  foi  ole,  good,  to 

lamb  20;  tufkeys  20  to  40;  chicken  10.  25c  lb  I  just  sold  some  nice  King  np- 

xr  v  t  \r  pies  $1  per  bn.;  potatoes  one  to  $1  bu. 

Loiton,  ix.  i.  a.  xi.  Hay  buyerg  0ffer  .$12,50  and  press  it, 

New  milch  cows  are  selling  for  from  farmer  loads  it  on  car.  At  least  one-third 
$90  to  $125  per  bead.  Springers  range  of  bay  crop  was  damaged  by  rain.  At 
from  $75  upward.  We  get  4c  per  qt.  for  least  one-fifth  oat  crop  was  lost,  bad  year 
our  milk  which  goes  to  Syracuse ;  44.000  to  harvest  all  kinds  of  grain.  Potatoes 


are  a  poor  crop,  lots  of  farmers  did  not 
raise  enough  for  their  own  use. 

Dewittville,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  R. 

Horses  low  or  inactive;  host  farm 
teams  not  often  bring  over  $350.  About. 
$250  for  the  average  good  team  now. 
Cows  $35  to  $100  or  more  for  the  best. 
Timothy  bay,  prime,  $20  at  barn.  Mixed 
hay  $17  to  $18  at  barn.  Potatoes  60c 
basket,  1%  bu. ;  sweets  50c  for  primes. 
Dressed  bogs  10c;  live  veal,  good,  10c; 
dressed  fowls  15  to  2'2c  as  to  quality. 
Squab  broilers,  12-1  1  nz.,  80c  pr. ;  eggs  35- 
45c  as  to  color,  size  and  quality.  Milk 
taken  at  farm,  4c  qt.  the  year. 

Clayton,  N.  J.  s.  F.  R. 

Dec.  17.  Farmers  in  this  loeality  had 
one  of  the  largest  crops  of  oats  this  Fall 
ever  harvested.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
are:  Oats  per  bu.  55c;  mixed  feed  $20; 
wheat  middlings  $31 ;  wheat  bran  $25 ; 
cornmeal  $29.  Potatoes,  poor  crop  in 
this  section,  selling  at  $1  per  bu.  Good 
grade  Holstein  cows  $75  to  $100.  No 
call  for  native  beef  this  Fall.  Price  paid 
for  milk  by  condensery  for  December  was 
$1.85  per  100  and  10c  for  milk  testing 
3.8%.  Good  horses  are  selling  from  $175 
to  $225.  G.  b. 

Dolgevilie,  N.  Y. 

This'  is  a  dairy  country,  and  milk 
ranges  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  for  a  40-qt. 
can.  Butter  is  from  35  to  38c.  Holstein 
grades  run  from  $50  to  $100  per  cow. 
Cabbage  is  $5  a  ton ;  potatoes  $1  .  bu. ; 
beans  tic  a  lb.  A.  J.  s. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


We  are  having  a  big  snow  storm  to¬ 
day.  After  a  rainfall  of  nearly  three  feet 
during  the  past  Summer  and  Fall  we 
did  not  expect,  much  snow  this  Winter. 
The  wet  weather  caused  a  good  deal  <»f 
damage  to  grain  and  hay,  especially  caus¬ 
ing  much  of  the  wheat  to  grow  in  the 
field.  Potatoes  were  almost  a  failure,  a 
good  many  acres  were  not  dug  at  all  and 
farmers  are  buying  from  other  places. 
Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  main  crops  in 
this  county ;  this  year  it  is  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  Corn  is  a  good 
crop  and  fields  mostly  cleared  ot  both 
oats  and  stalks.  Prices  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat  S5c  to  $1;  oats  40c;  bar- 
lev  60c;  buckwheat.  $1.65  to  $1.70  per 
100  pounds;  bay  $10  to  $16  per  ton; 
veal  calves,  live,  8  to  10c  per  pound ; 
dressed  hogs  $8  to  $9  per  cwt.;  live 
lambs  6 14 <■  per  lb.  The  price  of  horses  is 
much  lower;  at  an  auction  last  week 


For  the  FIFTH  Time  Studebaker  Sets  NEW 

Standards  of  Value  in  a  NEW  Studebaker  that 

0* 

gives  STILL  MORE  conveniences 

STILL  MORE  beauty  of  design 
STILL  MORE  roominess  everywhere 
STILL  MORE  refinement  of  mechanical  design 
The  same  POWERFUL  motor 
And  the  SAME  sterling  quality  in  every  detail 
at  a  REDUCED  PRICE  l 


Dec.  20  I  wholesale  nearly  all  my 
products.  Milk  will  net  41/4c;  hay  $16 
a  ton  in  the  barn;  wheat  at  mills  $1.16; 
corn  85c;  potatoes  85  to  90.  Nearly  all 
the  garden  products  are  hauled  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  Do!.,  in  wagons  and  retailed. 
Dairy  cows  bring  $60  up,  extra  good  ones 
$100;  butter  40c  up;  nearly  all  cream¬ 
ery  ;  apples  40c  per  basket.  Band  is  get¬ 
ting  to  sell  very  high  in  this  vicinity; 
some  are  asking  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 

Cossart,  Pa.  sr.  w. 

Dec.  21.  Dairy  cows  are  very  scarce 
at  $80.  $85  and  $90 ;  two-year-olds.  $60. 
$65  and  $70.  that  is  fresh  and  forward 
springers.  Spring  calves,  $15  to  $18; 
yearlings,  $18  to  $25.  Dairy  skins, 
$1.35;  veal  skins.  $1.50  up;  beef  hides, 
15  cents  per  lb.;  beef,  7  and  8  cents; 
pork,  light.  10c.  per  lb.;  heavy.  8  and 
814c. ;  apples,  00c,  per  bu.  Oats,  52c. ; 
rye.  $1.12 .  buckwheat.  $1 ;  mill  feeds, 
gluten.  $28  per  ton;  wheat  feed,  $27.50 
to  $31  per  ton;  hominy.  $.".1  per  ton  from 
the  car:  cornmeal.  $31.50;  cottonseed. 
$40  per  ton.  Potatoes,  SOc.  ner  bu. ;  cab- 
bag".  6c.  per  head;  onions,  $1  per  bu.: 
carrots.  7Uc.:  beet*,  50c.;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga.  50c.  Hay,  not  much  sale;  prices 
seem  to  differ  here  within  just  a  small 
radius:  some  are  selling  at  private  sale 
for  $12  per  ton,  while  at  auction  it  has 
sold  around  $8  per  ton.  Good  oat.  straw, 
$4  per  ton.  c.  G.  w. 

Fergusonvillo,  N.  Y. 

The  product  of  this  locality  is  onions. 
The  prices  at  present  are  for  fancy 
stock:  Red.  $1.25  per  100  lbs.;  yellow, 
$1.40;  white,  none  to  be  had.  Good  cows 
average  about  $80.  Veal  and  pork  arc 
both  off  just  now,  for  the  demand  is  more 
for  poultry  at  the  holiday  season.  Veal 
about  13  cents;  pork,  light,  dressed,  about 
13  cents.  Calves  vary  so  much  that  quo¬ 
tations  are  apt  to  be  misleading;  some 
are  large  and  thin;  others  are  smaller 
and  in  belter  flesh.  Good  calves,  $5  to 
$6;  hay,  $20  delivered:  rye  straw  (in 
bundles),  $16  delivered.  Seed  wheat, 
$1.40  rye,  $1.25.  All  milk  is  sold  at  the 
creameries,  Borden's  or  some  other.  Our 
milk  tests  4.3  and  1.1;  I  think  the  aver¬ 
age  ot  all  mils  taken  to  tin*  Borden  plant 
here  is  about  4  per  cent.  Bast  season  wo 
sold  our  raspberries  from  15  to  20c.  per 
quart*  cherries,  7  to  19c.  per  quart. 
Peaches  son.  here  for  25  to  60  cents  per 
basket.  c.  w.  M. 

Florida.  N.  Y. 

1  lay.  $10  to  $12  in  barn:  cows,  grades, 
$50  to  $05;  horses,  good  ones,  $150  to 
$200  potatoes  very  scarce,  $1  bu. ;  ap¬ 
plies.  75e.  per  Ini.:  eggs,  45  to  50c.;  but¬ 
ter,  36c. ;  pork,  10c. ;  oats,  5e. ;  calves, 
10c.  E.  c.  w. 

Exeter,  N.  Y. 

We  are  so  far  from  city  markets  that 
our  prices  vary  quite  a  hit.  We  have  no 
auctions  except  as  some  farmer  decides 
to  quit  the  farm.  Beef  cattle  at  this  time 
are  rather  dull,  not  many  being  sold,  the 
price  around  6c.  ;  dressed  pork  has  been 
9c..  hut  at  present  only  Se.  *.  but  the 
prices  generally  strengthen  after  I  he  holi¬ 
days.  Butter,  30c.;  milk,  0c.  quart:  ap¬ 
ples  scarce  at  $1  -  bushel.  Good  peaches 
were  not  lower  than  $1,  and  a  large  lot 
sob!  for  $1.50.  There  is  very  little  gar¬ 
dening,  as  we  are  too  far  from  a  good 
market.  D.  R.  c. 

Curllsville,  Pa. 

Dec.  13.  Most  of  the  1915  corn  crop 
in  this  section  cribbed  and  was  something 
like  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Barge  acreage 
of  wheat  sown,  but  not  showing  up  much 
yet.  Bast  three  weeks  have  been  dry  and 
eold,  but  had  a  heavy  rain  and  snow¬ 
storm  Dec.  11.  Meats,  extra  short  clear, 
11  to  UV20;  fat  backs  9  to  9l/4c;  ad¬ 
vance  compound  lard  10  to  lie;  pure 
lard  H}4  to  Pic.  Live  hogs  6V4  to  7c 
per  lb.;  cattle,  good  quality,  1  to  614c ; 
cows  and  bulls  3  to  5c.  (’lover  seed  $12 
per  bu.  Timothy  seed  $3.75  to  $4  per 
bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  40  to  65c  ner  lm. 


roomier 


Much  more  room  for  the  driver 
has  been  gained  by  removing  the 
gas  tank  from  the  cowl  tc  the  rear 
and  moving  the  cowl-board  up¬ 
ward  and  slightly  ahead  of  its 
former  position. 

More  room  has  also  been  gained 
in  the  tonneau  by  moving  the 
front  seats  forward  a  few  inches 
and  making  them  adjustable  to 
the  passengers’  personal  comfort. 


handsomer 


Changes  have  also  beer-  made  in 
the  design  of  the  car  which  greatly 
enhance  its  graceful  lines.  The 
fenders,  tor  instance,  have  been 
made  heaviei ,  deeper  and  richer, 
following  the  curves  of  the  wheels 
more  closely.  And  with  the  gas 
tank  hung  on  the  rear,  the  whole 
car  has  a  substantiality  oi  appear¬ 
ance  that  is  very  attractive. 


Year  after  year.  Studebaker  has  led  the  way  in  the  motor  industry. 
Year  after  year.  Studebaker  has  startled  the  entire  country  with  new 
high  quality  cars  at  new  prices  that  seem  revolutionary — prices  that 
entirely  recast  the  existing  ideas  of  value  in  motor  cars.  And  now, 
for  the  FIFTH  time.  Studebaker  sets  NEW  standards  of  value  in 
4-cylinder  cars  with  the  SEKj.ES  17  FOUR  at  $845. 

Ana  never  has  there  been  a  finer  example  ot  what  that  name  of  Studebaker 
guarantees  to  the  buyer  of  a  car  than  NOW.  Studebaker  with  its  GREAT  re¬ 
sources,  its  unrivaled  buying  powers,  and  its  enormously  increased  volume  ot 
manufacture,  has  been  able  to  REDUCE  its  price  from  $885  to  $845 — a  SAVING 
of  $40  to  every  man  who  buys  a  Studebaker. 

And  at  the  same  time,  ** — because  it’s  a  Studebaker" — backed  by  this  gigantic 
manufacturing  institution,  the  same  high  quality  of  the  car  has  been  maintained. 
It  has  never  been  Studebaker’s  policy  to  reduce  the  quality  of  any  proouct  tn 
order  to  reduce  the  price.  That  name  of  Studebaker  has  been  a  guarantee  of 
QUALITY  for  too  many  years.  And  so  this  car,  even  a  its  sharply  reduced  price 
offers  MORE,  room,  MORE  conveniences,  HIGHER  quality  and  even  handsomer 
design  than>  ever  before. 

It  is  the  MOST  POWERFUL  4-cylinder  car  that  has  ever  been  offered  at  any¬ 
where  near  this  price  of  $845.  It  is  the  FIRST  4-cylinder  car  to  rival  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  a  SIX.  And  with  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
new  model,  it  is  the  BIGGEST  dollar-for-dollar  value  that  the  market  has  ever 
seen.  See  it  at  your  local  dealer’s  before  you  decide  on  any  car.  See  how  much 
a  dollar  will  buy  in  a  car  “ — because  it’s  a  Studebaker”. 


—NEW 

Conveniences 


mark  the  carthroughout.  Especi¬ 
ally  the  gas  tank  in  the  rear  and 
the  reliable  Stewart  Vacuum  Sys¬ 
tem  so-  cr,  the  intake  manifold. 
This  insures  positive  feed  at  all 
times. 

Clutch  and  brake  pedals  are  long¬ 
er  by  3  inches,  affording  greater 
leverage  and  ease  of  control.  The 
windshield  is  designed  to  overlop 
tnus  assuring  complete  protection 
In  any  storm  The  switches, 
gauges,  speedometer  are  all  con¬ 
veniently  located  on  the  cowl, 
lighted  by  an  indirect  system  of 
lighting. 

Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  $  845 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .  825 

Landau.Roadster,3-pass.  .  1145 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  .  .  .  875 

Open  Express  Car  .  ,  .  850 

Station  Wagon  ....  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car.  7-passenger  .$1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .  .  1025 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  .  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  .  .  .  1600 
Sedan,  7-passenger  ...  1675 
Limousine,  7-passenger  .  .  2500 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Write  for  catalog  at  once 


STUDEBAKER. 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F-37 

More  than  207, 000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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Hand  &  Power 


Hean  Bigger  Crops 


Cultivator 


AKc\lcXrU&£^ 

Direct  to  You 


More  Profit 

‘HROUCH  better,  more  intelligent, 


Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
Weeders  &  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket.  Barrel  and 
Power  Sptayers 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornstub  Cutters 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Row  Makers 
Cotton  Planters 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgcrs 
Land  Rollers 


The  Back-to-the-Lander 


Combined  N 
Drill  arid 
^.Whod  Hoe 


THKUUOH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  good  tools  will  tome  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  get  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  can  cultivate  and  spray  often.  Study  whether 
there  isn’t  some  tool  that  will  do  your  work  better. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  A.  T.  first  or  the  second  year,  but  you  will  find 
T.’s  reply  on  page  1479  to  E.  L.  Fish’s  one  sure  thing;  when  you  get  your  farm 
article  ou  page  1894.  The  ©illy  objection  and  get  everything  moving  properly,  if 
I  have  to  offer  is  that  he  did  not  make  you  do  by  chance,  take  a  day  or  so  off, 
it  strong  enough.  Any  animal  can  be  you  will  find  everything  will  go  on  and 
improved  by  proper  feeding,  but  it  is  increase.  Not  that-  way  where  you  are 
the  large-framed  one  which  shows  the  working  for  wages;  when  you  stop  every- 
inost  profit.  Why  not  apply  this  to  thing  stops  hut.  your  expenses,  and  they 
land?  If  I  had  put  as  much  labor  on  a  keep  right  on.  I  started  on  the  farm 
field  as  Mr.  Fish's  friend,  anti  paid  for  about  14  years  ago,  and  today  it  would 
all  the  various  expenses,  carrying  it  for  take  ten  thousand  to  buy  us  out,  and 
three  years  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  aud  still  have  the  motor  car  of  our  own. 
selling  for  a  .$75  advance,  I  should  not  Connecticut.  a  hack  lander. 

care  to  mention  the  fact.  Such  articles 
should  be  bidden  from  the  poor  "baek-to- 
the-laiider,’’  and  more  like  Mr.  Morse's 
on  page  1477  put  before  him 

ERNEST  F.  PROSSER. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  was  headed 
“Thanksgiving  Feeding.”  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  was 
built  on  the  single  basis  of  economy. 

Most  people  try  to  commit  suicide  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  most  expensive 
and  agreeable  way. 


Potato  machinery,  spraying  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc. ,  are 
built  lo  give  you  just  what  you  need  to  do  things  right  Al¬ 
most  any  combination  you  can  think  of  in  each  line.  Eighty 
years  olfactory  and  tarm  experience  behind  tbei  manufacture. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them,  but  write  us  for 
separate  booklets  fully  describing  lines  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Let  us  make  good  our  claims. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.  Box  26,  Grenioch,  N.  J. 


Wintering  Pine  Seedlings;  Moving  Apple 

1.  I  have  a  number  of  White  pine  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  small  “flat,”  they  are  an  inch 
or  inch  and  a  half  high.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  take  care  of  them  over  Winter? 
I  have  a  cold  frame  I  could  put  the  fiat 
in,  if  it  would  be  all  right.  2.  Last 
Spring  I  cut  off  a  little  apple  tree  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
about  10  inches  from  the  ground  and  put 
in  a  graft  which  has  grown  over  six  feet. 
Would  it,  be.  all  right  to  transplant  it  in 
the  Spring  aud  plant  it  deep  enough  so 
the  old  stock  would  be  entirely  under 
ground?  My  reasou  for  transplanting  is 
that  the  present  location  is  too  close  the 
drive  so  the  horses  nibble  at  it. 

Stamford,  Conn.  a.  f.  b. 

1.  Plunge  the  flat  of  pine  seedlings  in 
the  cold  frame,  the  full  depth  of  the  box, 
water  well,  and  mulch  lightly  with  forest 
leaves  and  pine  branches,  being  careful 
not  to  have  the  mulching  too  compact. 
Put  ou  the  sash,  but  keep  it  slightly 
raised  in  the  rear  to  admit  air  at  all 
times.  Examine  the  flat  occasionally 
during  the  Winter  with  the  object  of 
supplying  moisture  by  watering,  if  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  the  need  of  it.  Ever¬ 
greens  must  be  reasonably  moist  at  the 
roots  during  the  Winter,  to  hold  them  in 
good  condition, 

2.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant 

the  apples  so  as  to  cover  the  union,  nor 
could  there  be  any  possible  advantage 
gained  by  doing  so.  The  feeding  roots  of 
trees  must  be  near  enough  tu  the  surface 
to  get  a  certain  amount  of  air  or  they 
will  become  stunted  and  refuse  to  make 
progress  until  new  roots  have  been  formed 
near  the  su face,  which  in  some  cases  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time.  K. 


The  more  thorough  the  spraying  opera 


bores  to  every  particle  of  foliage.  Saves  time 
free  BOOK  and  solution,  and  gives  a  better  quality  and  larger 
On  High-  quantity  of  salable  fruit. 

Spraying  We  make  sprayers  for  orchards,  field  crops,  shade 
trees,  hops,  poultry,  painting,  disinfecting,  home  aud 

Send  postal  for  FREE  Book  34  on  High- 
- - pressure  Spraying  and  64-page  Catalog. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company  Galva,  III. 


Endorses  the  Advice 

In  the  issue  for  Dec.  IS  is  a  “Plaiu 
Talk  About  Dairying,”  and  I  think  Mr. 
Morse,  who  answers  the  baek-to-the-land- 
er's  questions,  is  a  little  too  severe  with 
that  gentleman.  Possibly  the  lmek-to-the- 
landers  need  just  such  severe  advice. 

I  think  the  Foods  aud  Markets  De¬ 
partment.  is  a  great  thing  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  I  have  not  tried  any  sales  there,  as 
I  am  not  a  fruit  grower.  In  time  we 
shall  see  them  handling  bulk  products, 
I  think,  but  they  must  have  time  to  do 
it  all.  It  certainly  is  helping  the  tip¬ 
ple  men,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  the  only  farm  paper  which  I 
would  not  drop  off  the  list  unless  1 
couldn’t  get  the  dollar  to  buy  it.  As 
far  as  I  know  about  it  Tiie  If.  N.-Y'.  is 
the  only  farm  paper  that  is  on  the  watch 
for  frauds  of  all  kinds  and  colors  and 
that  alone  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  farm¬ 
er  folks.  EDMUND  R.  GRANGER,  JR. 

New  York. 

I  am  writing  this  iu  answer  to  Back- 
to-thc-landcr  L.  A.  G.  and  Grant  Morse. 
1  think  that  Mr.  Morse  is  as  far  one 
way  as  L.  A.  G.  is  the  other,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  been  three  years  in 
the  East,  but  not  in  New  l'ork  State, 
a  little  farther  East,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  Let  L.  A.  G.  get  a  small 
farm  close  to  a  good  market  where  it 
would  not  take  a  motor  car  to  take  him 
there  and  back  the  same  day,  but  close, 
say  two  miles  away,  and  about  one-half 
the  sine  he  is  speaking  of.  Then  have 
a  few  cows  and  some  poultry,  aud  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  well  broken,  and  one  good 
mare,  and  let  her  give  him  a  colt  each 
year,  and  keep  just  what  stock  he  can 
raise  feed  for  himself.  Leave  that  hired 
man  out,  for  only  a  few  days  in  haying, 
then  keep  him  at  work  just  It)  hours  a 
day,  aud  see  that  he  actually  works  that 
length  of  time,  for  a  man  who  is  any  good 
will  do  as  much  in  10  hours  as  he  will  in 
13.  Buy  a  little  one-horse  mower  and 
rake,  which  will  cost  about  $00,  and  a 
small  disk  harrow  and  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row.  which  would  cost  $30;  a  walking 
plow  and  a  cultivator  for  $15.  Keep  a 
good  flock  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  have  his  whole  family  interested. 
Buy  a  small  separator,  make  butter, 
raise  all  the  stock  possible.  Plow  up 
four  or  five  acres  and  till  that  well,  then 
seed  it  down  and  take  some  more,  till  it 
intensively.  Make  four  blades  of  grass 
where  there  was  only  one.  Do  your  own 
work ;  when  it  is  wot  you  will  find  plenty 
around  barn  that  wants  doing;  when  it 
is  hot  work  early  and  late,  and  lie  in  the 
hammock  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Have  a  time  to  do  your  chores  and  do 
them  at  that  time,  and  never  take  more 
to  do  than  you  are  able  to  do,  and  drive 
your  work,  not  let  work  drive  you.  Don’t 
take  Mr.  Morse’s  advice  to  bite  off  more 
than  you  can  chew. 

Don’t  stand  around  aud  murmur  and 
complain  when  it  rains;  find  something 
to  do  if  it  is  only  to  go  aud  read  your 
R.  N.-\T.  It  would  be  bettor  than  com¬ 
plaining  and  fretting  about  things  you 
have  no  control  over.  Do  your  part  and 
do  it  cheerfully,  and  at  the  right  time. 
You  may  not  have  your  motor  car  the 


Large 

Hand  Sprayer 


y  There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  mndc  by  practical 
orchardists  and  has  been  Improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  W  rite  a  letter  or  post  card  to  M  orr  ill  &  Morley  M  fg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Departmentof  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  \ 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  yil-  l 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You  % 


Muskrats  Not  Vegetarians 

I  have  just  read  with  surprise  Prof. 
Massey’s  statement  that  muskrats  are 
“entirely  vegetarian”  iu  their  eating.  It 
seems  almost  like  an  impertinence  to  take 
issue  with  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Prof.  Massey,  but  I  know  positively  that 
he  is  mistaken  in  this  matter.  I  myself 
have  seen  a  muskrat  grab  a  wild  duck 
and  take  it  to  his  den  in  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  I  remember  too  of  reading  some¬ 
where  that  they  are  very  destructive  to 
young  wild  water  fowl  of  all  kinds,  also 
that  they  are  great  egg  eaters. 

Nebraska.  J.  n.  TUBBS. 


those  ilays?  when  insect  and  funjrouii  fiests 
Vvor  P^trio  Increase  spraying  fa  absolutely  necessary* 
J  hi?  Lmttofj  SUtlos  tJovornmont  as  well  as  many  of  the  State 
Exijorinmnt  Stations  U9<*  Horn  Sprnycrd  bo  causa  the  quality 
find  construction  i»  of  the  very  best, 

32  Different  Styles 

Mnn.  ITo»  *h*  ami  ffabdllho  Enxrini?  Power.  Otrr  biff  Trn#  Book 
'Why,  How  and  When  t«»  Spray/'  shows  74  Hlustmtioua  of 
and  futarviU1  pests  arid  irivcs  to*  rvrrwrty  for  each,  also 
shown  our  complete  line  of  spray ui-a*  WnUi  for  it  today. 

The  H.  L  Hurst  Manufacturing  Co.,  281  North  St.,  Canton.  Ohio 


Here’s  a  book  of  daity  needs  you 
should  keep  bandy,  IL  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
o  hard  is  t  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  graders,  pick¬ 
ers,  packing  boxes,  etc.  If  there's 
. . *-'d.  “ask  Pratt.” 


CjlM  anything  needed 

You  know  him— he’s  the  man 
who  makes  "Snlceide— the  tree 
saver."  Everything  else  lie  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


Phosphorus  at  \  the  Cost 

in  other  forms  can  be  had  in 

Daybreak  Finely  Ground 
Rock  Phosphate 

By  using  it  at  a  cost  of  $  1 .00  per  acre 
per  year  you  supply  more  Phosphorus 
than  the  ciops  use  each  year  and  per¬ 
manently  enrich  your  soil. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. BUYING  —  --- 


Animal  Breeding,  SUaw .  1-50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Clieeese  Malting  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Cleat)  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft 
and  leaves  a  better  dirt  mulch 
than  any  other  cultivator.  It 


Rock  Phosphate  Pays 

Write  us  for  the  Book  of  Proof,  pfic«9 
and  particulars. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground.  Rock  Department 

12  High  St.,  Columbia, Tcnn. 


WORKS  RIGHT  UP 
TO  YOUR  TREES 


Stirs  the  entire  surface  beneath 
low  branches  without  disturbing 
boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  free  book  “Modern 
Soil  Tillage.”  a 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

DcpL  612  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


Save  Money,  Room  and  Fuel 

ir.i  -  r>- _ 1 _ One  n _ 


Y  Kalamazoo  ripeless  Register  rurnace 

OET  In  cellar— connect  with  big  register  set  in  floor  of  one  of  main 
'-'rooms  — heats  the  whole  house  with  forced  warm  air— easy  to  set 
up— no  pipes  to  tit  except  smoke  pipe,  m 

Free  Trial  — Cash  os*  Easy  Payments  \ 

.  Write  at  once  for  tnunufaet  uror'a  factory  price.  We  pay  freight  awl  si.  ip  -within  il 
m.  hours.  If  you  prefer  a  pipe  furnace  we  Bliall  be  gnu]  t  o  make  op  pi ans/ree  and 
quote  prices.  Write  today  and  «»k  (or  Furnace  Catalog  No.  qjq 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
300,000  families  using  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Furnaces, 
White  Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  Kubineta  and  Tables. 

4  catalogs— say  which  you  want. 


We  ^ 

Pay 

Freight 


*-== 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  garden  has  now  reeeived  its  Win¬ 
ter  blanket  of  manure.  This  is  not  only 
covering  the  vacant  spots  thickly,  but  is 
placed  as  a  mulch  between  the  rows  of 
onions,  spinach,  etc.,  and  even  the  broad¬ 
cast  spinach  has  a  coat  of  the  finer  part 
of  the  manure.  As  I  can  buy  only  fresh 
manure  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  time  to 
rot  in  order  to  be  in  condition  to  feed 
the  crops  in  Spring,  and  lying  as  a  sur¬ 
face  mulch  I  have  found  to  be  the  best 
way  I  can  use  it.  Our  melon  growers 
too  have  found  this,  and  the  land  is  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  the  manure  in  the 
furrows.  In  the  Spring  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  will  be  added  to  the 
manure  and  all  bedded  in  for  planting. 

The  Big  Boston  lettuce  in  the  frames 
is  heading  nicely,  and  though  it  was  given 
space  8x10  inches  there,  no  soil  can  now 
be  seen  between  the  rows,  for  the  wide- 
spreading  leaves  are  crowding  each  other. 
For  the  Fall  frames  I  usually  rely  on 
the  rains  for  water,  stripping  the  sash¬ 
es  off  when  rain  conies.  But  this  Fall 
the  hose  has  been  needed  regularly,  for 
we  have  not,  up  to  this  10th  of  December, 
bad  a  rain  since  early  October  enough 
to  wet  the  soil  half  an  inch,  and  T  do  not 
remember  in  that  time  that  there  has 
been  more  than  one  day  entirely  cloudy. 
This  deficiency  of  rain  has  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  spinach  very  small,  and 
we  have  to  hunt  for  plants  large  enough 
to  cut.  The  broadcast  spinach  is  just 
about  as  large  as  is  desirable ;  that  is, 
it  is  strong  enough  to  winter,  and  as  it 
is  intended  for  Spring  cutting  we  are  not 
sorry  that  it  cannot  be  cat  this  Fall. 
The  Norfolk  growers  sow  another  crop 
of  spinach  in  February.  I  have  not  tried 
this,  for  usually  a  Spring-sown  crop 
runs  to  seed  so  quickly  that  it  is  hardly 
any  use  to  sow  it,  but  if  it  will  do  here 
as  early  as  February  it  may  help  out 
the  Spring  cutting  very  considerably. 
Spinach  is  one  of  my  sale  crops,  as  it 
makes  a  tine  Winter  cover  on  the  land 
aud  in  the  Spring  the  local  grocers  take 
it  right  from  the  garden  at  five  cents  a 
pound,  and  when  it  runs  to  bloom  it  can 
be  turned  under  for  some  Summer  crop. 
Therefore  for  the  Spring  cutting  I  al¬ 
ways  sow  it  broadcast,  since  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  considerable  lot  left  when  cutting 
stops. 

The  late  cabbages  are  tucked  away. 
They  are  simply  turned  over  with  the 
heads  to  the  north  and  the  soil  banked 
thickly  over  the  stems  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  head,  leaving  the  top  shaded 
from  the  Winter  sun.  Those  only  part¬ 
ly  headed  will  go  on  heading  in  this 
way.  The  Houser  cabbage,  which  I 
planted  for  the  first  time,  is  a  good  cab¬ 
bage.  but  takes  too  long  a  season.  I  can 
use  the  ground  to  better  advantage  by 
planting  a  variety  that,  can  lie  started  la¬ 
ter.  The  old  Late  Flat  Dutch  of  a  good 
strain  is  as  good  as  any,  and  Fottler’s 
Brunswick  will  make  good  heads  here 
from  seed  planted  as  late  as  early  Au¬ 
gust.  while  to  get  the  host  results  from 
the  llouser  we  would  have  to  start  in 
dune  or  May. 

I  have  still  a  great  abundance  of  Big 
Boston  lettuce  plants  in  the  seed  bed 
outside  as  yet  entirely  unhurt,  waiting 
for  a  slow  mill  man  to  get  frames  made 
for  planting  a  succession  crop.  Set  in 
open  furrows  running  east  and  west  for 
shelter,  lettuce  plants  usually  winter  very 
well  and  head  early  in  Spring,  but  left  in 
the  seed  bed  they  may  get  killed  by  the 
sun  striking  them  early  in  the  morning 
when  frosted. 

Down  here,  with  the  ocean  just  over  to 
the  east  and  the  broad  bay  just  the  same 
distance  to  the  west,  we  have  a  local 
climate  much  milder  than  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  westward.  Figs  and  pomegranates 
stand  our  usual  Winters,  and  the  China 
trees  so  common  in  the  South,  seem  to 
meet  here  their  Northern  limit,  for  while 
there  are  plenty  of  them  here  I  have  never 
seen  one  north  of  this  city.  My  soh>  fig 
tree  has  got  out  of  reach  of  protection. 
The  last,  two  Winters  have  not  harmed 
it.  and  the  past  Summer  it  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  and  is  now  fully  15  feet 
high,  and  if  the  Winter  proves  harder 
than  usual  it  will  probably  got  nipped  in 
the  rank  new  shoots.  Crape  myrtles  and 
the  Japanese  Euonymus  got  a  tree  like 


form.  On  a  lawn  T  pass  daily  is  a 
Japan  Euonymus  reaching  to  the  second 
story  windows  of  the  dwelling,  and  a  rus¬ 
tic  bench  under  it  makes  a  very  pleasant 
Summer  seat.  Just  now  that  tree  is 
covered  with  thousands  of  rod  berries. 
For  an  ornamental  hedge  this  Euonymus 
is  far  superior  to  the  California  privet  ao 
much  planted,  for  its  evergreen  leaves  are 
pretty  all  Winter  when  the  privet  has  lost 
its  foliage.  I  know  of  but  one  short 
hedge  of  it  here  aud  have  wondered  that 
there  are  not  more,  for  the  plants  are 
plentiful  all  around  town.  Of  the  privets 
the  one  known  as  Amoor  Hirer  is  far 
bettor  than  the  California,  as  it  is  ever¬ 
green.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


The  Primus  Raspberry 

In  W.  S.  Harwood's  hook.  “New  Crea¬ 
tions  in  Plant  l.ife.”  written  about  10 
years  ago,  speaking  of  the  many  crea¬ 
tions  of  Luther  Burbank.  he  dwells  at 
length  on  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  creations 
which  lie  thinks  overshadows  any  other  of 
his  productions  and  that  one  was  the 
“Primus  berry.”  which  was  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  a  California  dewberry 
and  a  Siberian  raspberry.  Since  reading 
of  tliis  wonderful  berry  1  have  searched 
through  many  fruit  catalogues  to  find 
some  one  offering  it  for  sale,  but  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  it  offered.  Even 
the  nurseries  that  are  offering  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  latest  productions  are  not  listing 
it.  What  has  become  of  this  berry?  Has 
it  dropped  entirely  out  of  existence?  In 
my  search  of  catalogues  for  Ibis  berry  I 
found  one  that  had  a  cut  purporting  to  he 
the  Primus  berry,  but  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  it  they  described  the  Phenomenal 
berry,  which  is  a  cross  between  the  wild 
California  dewberry  and  the  Cuthbert 
raspberry.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
others  who  have  read  Mr.  Harwood's 
hook  who  are  equally  as  anxious  to  know 
what  has  caused  this  wonderful  berry's 
disappearance.  C.  u.  j. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
learn  about  this  berry  than  to  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  and  Mr. 
John  Lewis  Childs.  These  gentlemen 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  berry 
before  the  public,  and  if  anyone  else 
knows  what  has  become  of  the  fruit  we 
are  unable  to  find  them.  Mr.  Harwood, 
the  author  of  the  book  mentioned,  is  dead. 
He  gave  many  rather  large  stories  about 
Mr.  Burbank’s  creations,  but  viewed  now 
in  the  cold  light  of  history  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  creations.  A  leading  expert  on 
new  varieties  of  fruit  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  regarding  the  Primus 
berry.  Several  persons  have  written  us 
recently  praising  Mr.  Burbank,  aud 
claiming  great  things  for  bis  origina¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  want  to  do  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  any  injustice,  and  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  called  upon  the  public  to  name  the 
wonderful  things  which  Mr.  Burbank  has 
created.  Let  us  now  repeat  that  request. 
If  anyone  can  mention  some  of  those 
wonderful  creations  which  have  run  the 
gauntlet,  aud  are  now  in  general  and 
profitable  cultivation,  we  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  hear  from  them.  What  has 
he  ever  originated  which  ranks  with  Car¬ 
man  or  Elbertii  peaches  in  economical 
production? 

“The  Primus  berry,  one  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s.  early  introductions,  appears  to 
have  vanished.  I  could  never  learn  that 
it  fruited  anywhere  away  from  Burbank's 
ranch,  though  it  was  tried  in  many 
places.  John  Lewis  Childs  had  it  18  or 
‘JO  years  ago  at  his  Floral  Park  place, 
but  I  understood  at  tbe  time  it  failed  to 
fruit,  though  he  got  some  berries  from 
Phenomenal,  the  companion  variety  sent 
out  at  about  the  same  time  .  Phenomenal, 
though  worthless  in  the  East,  and  gener¬ 
ally  inferior  to  the  Loganberry,  is  still 
commercially  grown  in  California.  The 
Loganberry  (production  of  Judge  Logan, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.),  is  a  really  important 
raspberry-dewberry  hybrid,  grown  in 
large  acreage  along  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  also  highly  successful  in 
England  and  France,  hut  is  now  meeting 
competition  with  other  European  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  class,  such  as  tbe  Lax- 
ton  berry.  Low  berry  and  others.  None 
of  these  appears  to  succeed  iu  Eastern 
North  America.  I  fear  Primus  has  fal¬ 
len  by  the  wayside.  Mr.  Burbank  and 
J.  L.  Childs  can  tell,  if  they  will,  more 
about  it  than  anyone  else.” 


Friend  Sprayer  Exhibit  at  Panama  Exposition  where  this  Company  was  awarded  tile 
Medal  of  Honor  on  Power  Sprayers ,  Hand  Sprayers,  Tank  Fillers,  Shut  Offs  and  Nozzles— 

The  first  Gasolene  Power  Sprayer  was  a  “Friend."  and  year  after  year 
every  Friend  outfit  is  better  because  the  suggestions  of  its  users  are  built  into 
each  new  model  whenever  (heir  actual  experience  shows  that  a  part  can  he  im¬ 
proved  or  simplified.  Many  years  ago  the  Friend  motor  and  pump,  by  a  unique 
construction,  were  combined  into  a  unit.  Again  all  parts  for  all  outfits  are 
built  in  our  factory,  each  specially  designed  for  its  work.  These  features, 
together  with  standardization  of  all  working  parts — the  constant  -effort  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  quality,  efficiency  and  strength  of  each  outfit  make 

Friend  Sprayers  for  1916 


The  most*  remarkable  line  ever  offered  by  a  company  whose  outfits  have  always 
deserved  the  highest  respect  of  the  fruit  growers,  livery  machine  is  both  tested 
in  the  testing  room  and  given  a  working  tryout  before  shipping.  So  when  il  is 
received  you  knock  off  the  crate,  put  on  the  wheels  and  drive  into  the  orchard, 
complete  directions  accompany  each  outfit. 

Furthermore  the  outfits  arc  not  enr  and  dried  —you  do  not  have  to  bring 
your  requirements  up  to  the  machine,  but  each  outfit  can  be  modified  to  filing 
it  to  your  individual  requirements.  It  will  still  be  a  Friend  with  these  features. 
Neat’ mounting-  light:  weight— easy  drawing  short  turning— large  capacity — 
direct  propeller  agitator  combined  unit  of  motor  and  pump — quick  accessible, 
adjustable  and  detachable  parts — unique  pressure  regulator  -complete — high 
grade  -guaranteed. 


FRIEND  KING 

For  extensive  work  where  it  is  ueressnry 
to  carry  a  lnrge  amount  of  spray  material 
into  the  orchard — targe  wheels,  wide  tires — 
2  horse  draught,  cypress  tank  of  200-2.10  gal. 
capacity,  propeller  agitator  which  will  keep 
arsenate  of  lead  in  suspension — directlv  con¬ 
nected  with  pump  shaft — Motor  Pump  unit 
saves  space.  Keeps  bearing*  atHl'  gear*  in 
alignment  over  rough  ground — is  rigid  and 
secure  ns  it  sets  on  common  bnsp  bolted  to 
wagon  bed  with  four  holts  every  part  acres 
si  hie — pressure  held  aud  relieved  by  remark 
able  regulator — step  plat  form — steel  truck  — 
narrow  bed  for  short  turning — Western  tread 
vnnbliug  use  111  potato  fields — Motor  pump 
supplied  with  suction  hose  so  hose  can  he 
removed  and  pump  cleaned.  Recommended’ 
for  use  In  orchards  of  ten  acres  or  more 
delivered  complete  with  whittletrees,  neck 
yoke,  tower  and  two  hose  lines. 

"I  have  been  busy  spraying  with  two 
'Friend*  Kings  for  over  a  week  In  our  or 
eli a r (is — aud  the  more  they  run  the  t tetter 

they  work.  Our  neighbor’s  obi  . 

sprayer  gave  out  on  bint  and  T  am  sending 
him  over  a  ‘Friend'  to  finish  the  job.  The 
Calyx  nozzle  Is  a  wonder  and  I  am  using 
only  two  to  an  outfit  where  1  have  been 
using  four  tingle  nozzle*  before.  They  put  it 
through  n  tree-  with  from  200  ths.  to  300  lbs. 
pressure." 

II.  C.  Goodwin,  Avon.  Ya. 

FRIEND  LIGHTEST  KING 

LIGHTEST  KING  is  the  SMALLEST. 
LARGE  capacity  LIGHT  weight,  HIGH 
pressure  Power  Sprayer  ever  produced,  very 
popular  for  combination  field  and  orchard 
work.  The  tank  holds  100  or  ISO  gal.,  the 
motor  pump  has  two  hose  Hue  capacity  at 
high  pressure.  The  truck  1*  LIGHT,  all 
Steel,  DURABLE.  flexible  fifth  Wheel.  The 
machine  is  equipped  for  one  or  two  horses, 
equipped  with  one  or  two  hose  lines.  A 
tower  is  also  furnished  where  desired,  also 
field  attachment  for  tpniylng  potatoes  aud 
nil  field  crops.  The  agitator  is  propeller 
type.  (PI reef  connected .  uo  gears  or  chains. 
Everything  is  the  very  latest  and  BEST, 
even  the  pressure  regulator.  The  tank  is 
PY  Pit  ESS.  LIGHTEST  KING  has  n  very 
low  center  of  gravity  and  cannot  overturn 
the  equipment  la  complete,  everything  ready 
for  service. 

"The  Lightest  King  works  fine  aud  does 
the  work  welt;  we  have  enough  power  to  use 
four  lines  of  hose  If  necessary."  So  write 
Pay  Brothers  of  Coopei'stown,  N.  Y..  on  July 
14,'  101 5.  and  again  on  August  IS,  says:  ■  l 
could  not  convince  any  more  of  the  bop  grow¬ 


ers  that  they  ought  to  spray  their  hops  for 
lice  and  so  many  of  them  will  tune  poor 
hops  and  some  not  any.  Our  yard  that  you 
saw  is  looking  line  and  we  give  all  the  credit 
to  our  'Friend1  and  Black  Leaf  40. 

FRIEND  QUEEN 

Queen  is  the  low-down,  cut-under  Model, 
niolerslnng  so  called  It  has  all  the  capa¬ 
city  that  KING  has  in  every  way.  Owing 
to  it*  VNIQl'E  construction,  its  .’lose  coup¬ 
ling,  the  large  wheels  and  wide  tires,  it  is 
very  easy  drawing.  The  fifth  wheel  is  llexi- 
Idc.  permitting  the  machine  to  go  over  uneven 
ground  without  any  probable  misalignment  of 
the  tied  or  working  parts.  The  Tun cllllie  was 
designed  mnuy  years  Hgn.  Everything  about 
it  is  thoroughly  tried  -nothing  experimental 
whatever.  The  tank  i«  GYP  HESS.  The  pro¬ 
peller  agitator  direct  connected.  The  lai'-st 
WESTERN  our  LARGEST  rapacity,  H1GH- 
PUKSSI'RE  unit  motor  pump  1*  Used  on 
Imth  King  and  Queen.  With  the  Queen  outfit 
it  is  possible  to  turn  square  around',  there 
being  no  under  brace  to  eonltiet.  The  center 
gravity  of  this  machine  is  so  low  that  it  is 
impossible  to  overturn  It  on  the  steepest 
hillside,  Both  King  and  Queen  are  fur¬ 
nished  when  specified  with  tower*  for  tall 
trees,  although  iu  most  orchards  a  man 
standing  on  the  (up  of  the  tank  van  reach 
with  the  spray  all  right.  The  Motor  Pump 
on  QUEEN  is  very  accessible  -the  horses 
can  be  turned  to  one  side,  giving  the  oper¬ 
ator  perfect  freedom.  QUEEN  Is  very  easy 
to  work  around — it  is  so  low  for  filling. 

•  I  know  my  Queen  tin*  pumped  more 
'stuff  than  any  other  sprayer  on  earth,  and 
It  still  runs  fine.” 

F.  E.  Tourtillntte. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

FRIEND  MOTOR, PUMP 

The  motors  are  all  auto  type — -perfectly 
balanced — four  c.vcb — Schehler  carburettor  - 
throttle  control— jump  spark  ignition — splash 
system  of  lubrication — prfeet  oiling  system 
throughout.  One  oiler  lubricates  the  entire 
machine.  The  pump  is  built  to  the  motor 
— motor  and  pump  frame  all  one.  The  pump 
is  plunger  type,  double  acting,  quick  d'e¬ 
tat1  liable  valves  and  sr-at*.  quick  accessible 
and  adjustable  packing  and  so  on. 

"I  like  your  pumps  the  best  of  all  I  think 
them  so  much  more  durable  and  less  apt  to 
get  out  of  order.  I  also  like  your  Queen 
style — can  get  urouud  the  orchard  in  so 
little  space." 

Pomonu.  Calif. 


INDIVIDUAL  SPRAYERS  FOR  EVERY  CROP  THAT  GROWS 

Tho  Kentucky  Tobacco  Products  Company  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  experiments, 
needed  a  sprayer  that  would  throw  a  very  fine  spray  with  groat  force.  They  ask*-d  u,  to 
supply  the  model  and  we  satisfied  them.  Professor  Fitch,  of  the  State  College  of  Amos, 
Iowa,  needed  a  machino  for  spraying  melons.  We  built  a  special  machine  that  ho  3ays 
worked  wonders.  The  Hop  Growers  in  the  Cooperstowu  district  put  their  problem  up  to  the 
Friend  and  report  tho  sprayers  we  built  them  did  the  work.  We  cite  these  Instances  to  show 
you  that  it  will  pay  you  to  submit  your  spraying  problems  to  r.s, 

Mark  tho  coupon — send  for  the  Friend  catalog — tell  us  what  work  you  want  a  Sprayer  to 
do  and  let  our  expert  help  you  buy  tho  most  economical  model  for  you  to  use.  There’s  a 
Friend  for  every  man  who  sprays  at  a  price  he  cam  alford  to  pay.  Get  in  touch  with  us  to¬ 
day,  Send  the  coupon.  Get  the  catalog.  Give  us  enough  information  so  we  can  advise  you 
how  to  buy  economically. 


FRIEND  MFG.  COMPANY,  33  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


LIGHTEST  KING 


FRIEND  ‘’QUEEN" 


COUPON 

•  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

D  (  )  Power  Sprayer  (.  1  Large  (  ) Small 

0 

0  (  )Hand  Sprayer  (  ) Large  (  ) Small 

J  (  )  Complete  (  )  Above  Trucks 

fi  (  )  Accessories. 


FRIEND  KING 
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Aftermath. — Some  of  you  may  think 
it  rather  late  to  talk  about  Christmas. 
To  be  sure  the  day  has  passed  by  on  the 
calendar,  but  the  spirit  of  it  should  go 
on  through  the  year.  It  is  well  enough 
to  keep  the  Christinas  tree  standing  until 
Spring  cleaning  at  least.  There  may  be 
those  who  open  the  closet  door  once  a 
year  and  let  the  Christmas  spirit  out — 
somewhat  lik»*  the  family  skeleton  to  feed 
and  water — and  then  lock  it  up  again. 
That  does  not  suit  me.  for  I  would  like 
to  keep  the  door  open  so  that  Christmas 
may  be  with  us  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  celebration  just  closed  is  about  the 
best  our  family  aud  community  ever  bad, 
and  it  will  do  us  permanent  good. 

T>  ",  Cnvncit  Tree. — On  Wednesday 
evening  the  children  had  their  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  church.  It  was  a  cold  clear 
night,  with  good  sleighing,  so  we  hitched 
the  two  hig  grays  to  the  hob  sled  and 
filled  the  box  with  straw,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  cuddled  down  into  this  rn-st  and 
pulled  blankets  over  them.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  drove  with  Mother  ou  the 
scat  beside  him  to  direct  the  job  and  tell 
him  when  and  where  to  turn  out.  Tom 
and  Broker  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were, 
in  their  way.  playing  the  part  of  rein¬ 
deer.  for  they  trotted'off  in  great  shape — 
a  little  clumsy  on  their  feet,  perhaps,  but 
with  strength  enough  to  pull  down  a 
house.  Broker  is  inclined  to  he  lazy,  and 
Tom  did  most  of  the  pulling  unless  we 
stirred  liis  partner  up  with  the  stick. 
Through  the  clear  starlight  we  went 
crunching  and  jingling  on  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  narrow,  level  valleys,  for 
our  country  has  a  badly  wrinkled  face. 

Happy  Thought.' — Part  of  the  way 
IDs  through  the  woods,  and  then  a  stretch 
along  the  banks  of  a  little  river.  There 
was  just  enough  wind  to  make  a  little 
humming  in  the  trees.  Now  and  then  a 
rabbit  jumped  out  of  the  shadow  and 
went  hopping  off  across  the  snow.  There 
was  no  danger — it  was  Christmas,  and 
we  do  not  carry  firearms.  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  much  about  a  person’s  character 
and  circumstances  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  comes  into  mind  on  a  lonely  road, 
when  the  wind  is  playing  its  wild  tunes 
among  the  trees.  As  the  poet  says : 

“Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang 
Chanting  a  melody  no  one  knew.” 

To  some  this  melody  brings  sad  mem¬ 
ories  or  fear  of  trouble,  but  the  happy 
group  in  our  big  sled  heard  nothing  of 
these  in  the  sound.  As  Tom  and  Broker 
pulled  their  load  on  beneath  the  trees  I 
think  each  one  of  us  heard  in  the  wind's 
singing  something  of  the  song  which  the 
angels  sang  when  the  shepherds  listened 
long  years  ago.  This  may  be  but  a  fancy 
of  mine,  yet  I  think  our  little  group 
came  nearer  to  understanding  what 
Christmas  means — on  that  lonely  road — 
than  we  had  before. 

The  Entertainment.  —  You  know 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  come  trotting  along 
a  country  road  on  a  cold  starry  night 
and  see  the  lights  of  the  chureli  burst 
into  view  far  ahead.  Out  church  is  an 
old  stone  structure,  full  of  years  and 
honorable  history.  It  was  here,  at  least 
part  of  it.  during  the  Revolution,  and  at 
one  time  Hessian  prisoners  were  confined 
in  it.  There  were  no  prisoners  except 
those  of  hope  inside  tin1  church  that 
night.  The  boys  aud  I  made  Tom  and 
Broker  comfortable  and  then  we  went 
inside  to  find  a  big  Christmas  tree  ami 
a  crowd  of  happy  children.  Surely 
Christmas  is  children’s  day,  and  they 
owned  the  church  that  night.  Mother 
marshalled  her  big  primary  class  for  one 
chorus,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  end 
of  the  church  was  made  of  children.  A 
couple  of  our  Cherry-tops  lent  a  little 
color  to  it.  The  Hope  Farm  man  was 
escorted  up  to  a  front  seat,  where  he  was 
expected  to  look  the  part  of  prominent 
citizen.  They  ran  him  into  the  pro¬ 
gramme  too  for  a  Christmas  story,  so  he 
got  up  and  told  the  company  about  “Pete 
Shivershee’s  Miracle” — a  little  Christmas 
memory  of  life  in  a  lumber  camp  many 
years  ago.  Finally  the  simple  presents 
were  distributed,  the  sleepy  little  on<  s 
aroused,  good  wishes  spoken  and  we  all 
piled  in  once  more  for  the  home  trip. 
Broker  takes  life  as  it  comes,  but  Tom 


was  chilly  and  disposed  to  be  a  trifle  gay 
over  the  prospect  <»f  barn  and  cornstalks 
once  more.  He  proceeded  to  pull  the  en¬ 
tile  load.  Broker  trotting  on  with  dang¬ 
ling  traces!  It  was  a  sleepy  and  happy 
crowd  that  finally  turned  off  the  road  into 
Hope  Farm.  “iFe  had  a  bio  time!” 

Community  Christmas. — In  two  of 
the  villages  near  ns  the  people  organ¬ 
ized  community  Christmas  trees.  These 
trees  were  placed  in  the  public  square  or 
some  prominent  spot,  the  electric  wires 
connected,  and  colored  bulbs  lning  all 
over  to  take  the  place  of  candles.  They 
were  lighted  on  Christmas  Eve  and  kept 
going  all  through  the  holiday  week.  It 
was  a  great  success,  for  it  brought  peo¬ 
ple  together,  made  a  better  community 
spirit,  and  helped  us  all.  In  addition  to 
this  community  tree  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  singers  go  about  the  towns 
singing  the  old  Christmas  carols.  This 
revival  of  the  old  English  custom  was  a 
beautiful  tiling  and  a  great  success. 

Carols. — Shortly  after  three  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  our  folks  were  awakened  by 
music.  I  think  the  Cherry-tops  thought 
it  was  Santa  Claus,  and  it  probably  was. 
Out  in  front  of  our  bouse  a  motor  car 
carrying  six  young  men  bad  turned  in 
from  the  road.  There  in  the  frosty 
morning  they  were  singing 

“O  eome,  all  ye  faithful, 

.Toyful  aud  triumphant, 

O  come  ye!  O  come  ye 
To  Bethlehem. 

Come  and  behold  Him 
Born  the  King  of  angels, 

O  come  let  us  adore  Him, 

O  come  let  us  adore  Him, 

O  come  let  us  adore  Him, 

Christ  the  Lord.” 

They  were  beautiful  singers  and  our 
folks  will  uever  forget  that  Christmas 
morning. 

“Silent  night!  Holy  night, 

All  is  calm.  All  is  light. 

’Bound  young  Virgin  mother  and  child 
Holy  infant  so  tender  and  mild, 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace.” 

Finally  the  car  started  off.  moving 
slowly  down  the  road  with  the  music 
creeping  back  to  through  the  clear  air; 

“Hark  the  Herald  angels  sing.” 

Our  folks  heard  them  at  the  next  neigh¬ 
bor’s  far  down  the  road.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  to  do,  and  never  before  did 
Christmas  morning  come  to  us  so  happy 
as  this  year. 

Community  Spirit.— I  thought  of 
these  things  all  day,  and  the  conviction 
has  grown  upon  me  that  what  we  people 
who  live  in  the  country  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  something  of  this  spirit 
which  binds  people  together  and  hoi  Is 
them.  We  need  it  in  our  work,  our  play 
and  in  our  battles.  It  is  another  name 
for  patriotism,  wbioli  means  the  unselfish 
love  of  country.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  said  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  playgrounds  of  England,  where 
hoys  were  trained  in  manly  sports.  He 
told  only  half  of  it,  for  the  spirit  which 
turned  that  play  into  war  came  from  the 
singers  who  in  English  villages  sang 
Christinas  carols  or  English  folk  songs. 
In  like  manner  the  wonderful  national 
spirit  which  the  German  nation  has 
shown  has  been  developed  largely  through 
the  singing  societies  which  have  expressed 
German  feeling  in  song.  In  1702  a  band 
of  Frenchmen  marched  from  the  south  of 
France  to  Paris  dragging  cannon  through 
a  doml  of  dust  and  singing  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  hymn,  and  even  to  this  day  the  loyal 
spirit  of  France  traces  down  from  those 
dusty  singers.  Do  I  mean  to  say  that 
farmers  can  come  together  and  sing  their 
troubles  away?  No,  for  some  of  them 
have  grown  so  strong  and  penetrated  so 
deep  that  they  must  he  pulled  out  by  the 
roots.  What  I  do  say  is  that  before  we 
can  hope  to  remove  these  troubles  and 
make  our  conditions  what  they  should  be 
we  must  feel  toward  our  friends  and 
neighbors  the  sentiments  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  beautiful  old  songs.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  what  we  should  have  from  society 
as  individuals  playing  a  cold,  selfish  game 
of  personal  interest.  We  have  tried  that 
for  many  years  and  steadily  lost  out  on 
it.  The  only  hope  for  us  now  is  in  a  true 
community  spirit,  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  all  we  can  for  . 
ourselves.  That  is  why  I  say  that  there 
should  he  something  of  Christinas  in 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  why  I  give 
these  holiday  memories.  n.  w.  C. 


Do  You  Raise  Corn 
I  For  1 2C  a  Bushel? 


Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be 

Doyou  average  100  bushels  of 

\  h  y°u  were  planning  to  raise 

'XT*  jpfr  1 00  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre, 

^  9  at  a  cost  of  12c  per  bushel, 

Jjk  how  far  apart  would  you 

V  ^  Ja  space  your  rows  ? 

yD'''"  How  far  apart  would  you  space 

H  your  hills  in  the  row  ? 

When  would  you  plant?  How  would  you  test  your  seed? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each 
hill  ? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows  ? 

How  many  acres  ought  your  men  and  teams  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant  or  cultivate  in  a  day? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  it? 

All  of  these  practical  points  and  many  more,  are 
fully  covered  in  our  new  book  — 


i  nis  dook  is  ror  practical  rarmers  now  many  acres  ot  corn  you  expect 
who  are  growing  corn,  and  ought  to  to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
save  you  money  in  the  future.  If  to  send  you  one  of  these  books.  Free 
you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  of  Charge.  If  you  read  this  book, 
acres  of  corn  you  raised  last  year  or  you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

The  Business  Farmers  Standard  for  over  55  years 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  -  -  .  New  York  Citv 


International 

Harvester 

Tillage 

Implements 


^pHE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.  The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
harrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully",  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  whyr  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service: 

Disk  harrows  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  aud  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  till. 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and  many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  we 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
yon  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
in.  The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  ^ 

A)  CHICAGO  USA 

f/  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborre  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 


Soil  Fertility'  Notes 


tensive  ureas  of  thin  coal,  or  areas  from 
which  the  coal  has  been  entirely  squeezed 
out.  Tbt:  varying  intensity  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  place  to  place  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerable  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  which  ranges  from 
anthracite  to  graphite,  containing  mod¬ 
erately  high  ash  to  very  high  ash  and 
usually  showing  a  high  percentage  of 
moisture  when  first  mined. 

The  Rhode  Island  coal  does  not  have 
the  heat  producing  capacity  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  bituminous  coal.  It,  is  slow  to 
ignite,  but  burns  very  rapidly,  and  gives 
off  a  (pi idle  heat  when  started.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  thought,  that  the  best  outlook 
for  this  Rhode  Island  coal  is  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  at  the  mines.  This 
may  he  done  through  steam  engines  or 
gas  producing  plants.  Thus  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  water  powers  for  force  peo¬ 
ple  would  go  to  these  low  producing 
mines  to  utilize  the  coal.  The  figures 
show,  however,  that  there  would  not  he 
financial  success  in  this  until  the  Rhode 
Island  coal  can  be  mined  and  delivered 
to  the  furnace  for  less  than  one-half  the 
wholesale  price  of  other  coals  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Boston.  Here  then  is  one  of 
nature’s  assets  which  should  remain  in 
the  ground  until  civilization  grows  up  ro 


Potash  for  Fertilizer 

Can  potash  that  comes  in  small  tin 
cans,  retailing  at  10  cents  per  tin,  be 
used  as  fertilizer?  Please  explain  how 
to  use  it.  H.  D.  K. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Such  use  of  potash  would  not  pay  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  trouble 
is  that  many  of  the  so-called  potash  lyes 
do  not  contain  any  potash  whatever,  but 
are  made  of  soda,  which  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  you 
are  sure  that  you  can  buy  potash,  as  good 
a  way  as  any  to  use  it  is  to  dissolve  the 
contents  of  the  can  in  water.  Then  take 
a  quantity  of  dry,  sifted  coal  ashes  and 
sprinkle  the  liquid  potash  over  them.  Let 
the  ashes  thoroughly  absorb  this  liquid. 
Then  let  them  dry  again  and  fine  any 
lumps  which  may  form.  These  redried 
ashes  may  then  be  used  the  same  as  any 
other  fertilizer.  The  potash  will  be  found 
distributed  all  through  the  ashes,  so  as 
to  make  an  even  distribution,  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  this  would  pay  ex¬ 
cept  for  small  garden  application. 


Composting  Aople  Pomace 

About  three  years  ago  you  printed  an 
article  about  making  a  compost  of  apple 
pomace  and  lime.  NVill  you  advise  as  to 
the  amount  of  lime  to  use  to  each  cubic 
yard  of  pomace  and  should  the  lime  be 
slaked  or  nnslaked?  How  will  the  fertil¬ 
izing  value  of  this  compost  compare  with 
well  rotted  stable  manure?  When  would 
be  the  best  time  to  make  this  compost, 
soon  after  the  pomace  is  made,  or  later? 

Lorain,  O.  H.  sr.  a. 

While  it  is  not  the  general  practice, 
undoubtedly  apple  pomace  can  be  com¬ 
posted  with  lime  without  any  serious  loss 
of  nitrogen,  for  the  pomace  is  usually 
wet  enough  to  absorb  any  ammonia  gas 
that  might  be  formed.  Dr.  I.ipman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
states  that  usually  50  pounds  of  lime¬ 
stone  per  ton  of  pomace  is  considered  suf¬ 
ficient.  Slaked  lime  would  be  preferable 
to  nnslaked.  In  fertilizing  constituents 
it  is  about  one-half  the  value  of  stable 
manure.  The  pounds  per  ton  are : 

I’llON. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 
Average  horse  mini  lire..  10  S  10 

Average  apple  pomace.  .0  2  4 

It  is  often  used  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  r.  Forster,  New  Jersey,  has 
used  it  in  heavy  applications  on  poor 
sandy  land  with  very  good  results  in 
growing  field  corn — no  lime  or  other  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  being  added.  However, 
he  has  only  used  it  two  years;  continued 
ip  _■  may  result  in  the  need  of  lime.  On 
heavy  laud  the  pomace  without  lime  was 
injurious.  In  regard  to  the  time  of  com¬ 
posting  with  lime  perhaps  other  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  can  give  some  information  from 
experience.  Analyses  are  given  to  show 
how  pomace  may  vary  : 

Water.  N.  Phos.  P. 

I.  S.  Dawes  &  Son. 81.8%  0.25%  0.07%  0.10% 

N.  ,1.  ('liter  Vinegar 

Works  . 08.0  0.32  0.12  0.20 

The  general  practice  in  the  use  of 
pomace  appears  to  be  the  feeding  of  it 
to  cows.  A  Vermont  bulletin  (No.  137) 
recommends  it  for  this  purpose.  To 
quote  this  bulletin:  “It  should  be  fed 
lightly  at  first  until  the  cows  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it ;  then  as  high  as  35  pounds 
daily  may  be  fed  without  harming  the 
cow  or  depleting  the  poeketboolc."  This 
usage  seems  to  be  the  most  economical, 
for  the  resulting  manure  can  be  applied 
with  the  same  effect  as  any  manure. 


(To  Say  Nothing  of  10  Others  Almost  as  Important) 

THE  Bean  Power  Sprayer  offers  you  vitally  valuable  advantages 
over  other  sprayers.  When  buying  a  sprayer  you  want  to  be  sure 
you  are  making  an  investment  nf  permanent  value — that  you  are 
getting  a  machine  that  will  do  what  other-,  cannot  do  and  w  ill  save 
time  and  make  money  for  you  for  year'  to  come. 

That  is  just  what  you  do  get  in  the  Bean  Power  Sprayer.  Note  these  ten 
special  features  (most  of  them  possessed  by  no  other 

f - - >»  sprayer),  and  consider  what  they  will  save  and  earn 

■■■  -c,  for  you  during  one  season. 


Cover  Crop  in  Orchard ;  Burning  Over 
Grass 

1.  I  am  planning  to  cultivate  m.v  or¬ 
chard  from  April  to  July,  then  sow  cover 
crop  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  What  can  I 
add  that  will  hold  through  the  Winter? 
I  would  like  to  use  clover,  as  I  want  to 
plant  potatoes  the  next  Spring,  but  fear 
my  soil  is  not  ready,  as  it  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  many  years.  I  limed  it 
Ibis  Summer,  one  ton  to  acre.  2.  Do 
you  advise  burning  over  grass  land  in 
early  Spring  where  there  is  a  heavy  sec- 
oud  growth  left  over?  I  want  to  top- 
dress  with  chemical  fertilizers, 

Massachusetts.  E.  G.  G. 

1.  Rye  i*  tin1  old  gtaml-liy  in  such 
eases.  It  is  tough  and  will  grow  almost 
anywhere — making  a  fair  Spring  growth 
to  plow  under.  We  add  a  few  pounds  of 
Alsike  clover  under  such  conditions  as 
you  mention.  Ir  makes  a  growth  which 
more  than  pays  tor  seed  and  labor.  2. 
The  heavy  second  growth  on  the  meadow 
interferes  with  the  mower  knives  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  nesting  place  for  vermin.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  holds  the  snow  and 
moisture  for  the  young  grass.  Burning 
leaves  a  pinch  of  available  plant  food  for 
(hi-  new  growth.  If  very  heavy  we  should 
burn  the  old  grass  off 


JOHN  bean  x 

Inventor  of  ihn 


•«n  power  5pr  tyer  -«■  M.  'W'  ^  — - 

and  Ka^ic  Pump  *  *  * 

1.  B_>an  Patented  Automatic  Pressure  6.  Bean  Refiller  -Fills  200-gallon  tank 
Regulator  -Maintains  any  desired  pres-  in 5  minutes.  Xot  a  movable  part. 

sure  w  hether  nozzles  are  open  or  closed. 

When  nozzles  are  shul  off  the  spray  liquid  7.  Eccentric*  Instead  of  Cranks  Much 

simply  goes  hack  into  the  tank,  without  more  durable,  give  less  friction  W  ear 

being-  pul  under  pressure  and  the  engine  is  distributed  over  14-inch  surface, 
runs  free.  Saves  h,  the  gasoline  and  wear 

and  tear  on  the  machine.  8.  Bean  Rocking  Bolster  —  Permits 

2.  Bean  Patented  Threadless  Ball  wheel  on  cither  axle  to  be  in  rut  or  gutter 

Valves,  with  reversible  seats  Can  be  while  other  wheel  is  on  high  ground  with 
opened  up  entirely,  every  part  removed,  ointippingsprayerorspringmgtheframe. 
in  less  than  2  minutes.  \nd  ■(  it  hunt  low-  _  _  _  _ 

crimr  the  pressure,  r vithout  stopping  the  Engine  and  Pump  Direct  Gear  Con- 

engine,  without  drawing  the  liquid  out  of  nected  Avoids  slipping  belts  and  saves 
the  pump.  /P#  or  power.  Pump  and  engine  bolted 

,  „  ,  .  ,  r.  ,.  ,  ...  direct  to  steel  frame,  making  outfit  much 

3.  Porcelain  -  Lined  Cylinders  I  nin-  more  rigid.  Frame  bolted  direct  to  axle 

a  1  lC  :>*}ray  hquid.  Will  outlast  eliminating  holsters  and  reach  Ipcroh1. 

the  pump.  '  ancj  savjn(I  g  inches  ia  height  and  150 

4.  Only  Pump  Without  Stuffing  Box—  pounds  dead  weight. 

Cup-shaped  moulded  plunger  hugs  Cyl¬ 
inder  tightly, and  does  away  with  trouble-  10.  Interchangeable  and  Complete- 

some  stuffing  box.  All  parts  of  each  size  of  Bean  Power 

5.  Underneath  Suction—  Sttvis  power-  Sprayer  are  interchangeable  with  any 
Bean  2-cylinder  sprayer  throws  as  much  other  size. 

liquid  as  average  3-cylinder  sprayer. 

Flushes  clogged  valves  instantly  by  grav-  Regular  outfit  is  complete  with  truck 
it> — impossible  with  overhead  suction.  hose  rods  and  all  extras,  and  is  shipped 
Tank  can  be  emptied  in  a  tew  seconds.  set  up  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Novo  Engines  on  All  Bean  Outfits 

Almost  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Self  contained,  light  weight,  water 
cooled,  frost  proof,  four-cyle  type,  with  hit-and-miss  governor.  Jump  spark  igni¬ 
tion.  No  delicate  parts.  Simple,  durable,  efficient. 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  explain  the  valuable,  exclusive  features  of  the  Bean  Power 
Sprayer  in  this  limited  space.  Our  fully  illustrated  catalog  Xo.  30  explains  them  in 
detail  and  10  others  almost  as,  important. 

Full  Line  of  Sprayers 

Be  sure  you  are  properly  equipped  for  this  year's  spraying.  We  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  power  and  hand  sprayers  as  well  as  nozzles,  hose  and. all  accessories. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  name  of  Bean  agent  in  your  neighborhood. 

I!SK"&S‘  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY  i 

Originators  of  first  high  pressure  spray  pump.  Established  1 884 

Sales  Representatives  Throughout  the  United  States 


Value  of  Phosphate  Rock 

Referring  to  .vour  comments  on  ground 
rock  phosphate,  will  say  it  seems  that 
Alfalfa  will  get  such  phosphate  better 
than  grain  crops.  I  put  in  two  pieces  of 
Alfalfa  on  common  Michigan  sandy  hind, 
both  well  manured  and  limed,  one  with 
1000  pounds  phosphate  rock  to  the  aero, 
the  other  without.  The  pieces  of  laud 
join.  The  one  with  phosphate  rock  pro¬ 
duced  over  40  tons  to  the  acre  in  eight 
years,  the  other  hardly  one-third  as  much. 
The  scientists  tell  us  that  native  grasses 
will  get  and  use  the  so-called  insoluble 
potash  in  our  soils,  and  I  guess  Alfalfa 
will  also  do  it.  It  seems  there  are  30.000 
to  -10,000  pounds  of  the  insoluble  potash 
in  the  plowed  soil  of  an  acre,  at  five  cents 
a  pound  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  acre;  also 
that  some  sandy  soils  have  more  of  the 
potash  than  s<  m  '  clay  soils. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  s.  K.  ktssell. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  kmnv  that 
plants  of  any  sort  must  have  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  available  form  before  they 
can  absorb  and  use  it.  The  chemists 
have  worked  out  tests  by  which  they  can 
tell  when  phosphates  are  “available.”  and 
most  Eastern  farmers  buy  them  on  the 
basis  of  that  test.  What  we  want  is 
proof  that  the  raw  phosphates  respond  to 
that  chemical  test  and  give  us  available 
phosphoric  acid. 


Sav  e’s  one-  HHI 

third  tlie  lab- 

One  'HB 

can  e  a  s  i  1  > 
maintain  1201l>s. 
pressure  for  two 

only  two  valves  wk 

and  but  one  plunger.  'So 

Porcelain  lined  C>  1-  '  'w 

inders,  ball  valves, and 
all  materials  same  as  w5|v 
in  Bean  Bower  Sprayer. 

Bean  Barrel  Pump 

Built  in  three  sizes.  No.  70 

and  No.  fit)  with  porcelain  'Sfk 

iined  cylinder.  The  cheaper 

one.  No.  50  with  brass  cylinders.  ^ 

All  with  ball  valves,  splendid  x 

agitators  and  large  air  chambers. 

Bean  High  Pressure 
Spray  Hose 

Made  especially  to  withstand  high 

pressure  and  corrosive  and  oily  spray 
materials.  Saves  annoyance,  lasts 
longer,  much  more  economical.  Fit¬ 
tings  that  can’t  blow  out. 

The  Bean  Line  is  Com¬ 
plete  —  Everything 
for  Spraying  * 


Coal  Deposits  in  Rhode  Island 

Few  people  would  think  of  Rhode 
Island  as  a  coal  producing  Slate,  yet  it 
was  known  as  early  as  1760  that  there 
were  deposits  of  coal  in  that  section. 
No  attempts  thus  far  at  utilizing  it. 
have  mot  with  success,  as  the  coal  beds 
are  difficult  to  mine,  and  the  coal  does 
not  burn  successfully.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  to  show  why  this 
coal  does  not  make  good  fuel. 

The  coal  beds  and  associated  rocks  of 
this  area  have  been  subjected  to  intense 
hut  izi  hi  (til  pressure  that,  has  not  only  af¬ 
fected  the  internal  structure  of  the  coal, 
but  has  compressed  the  beds  and  other 
rocks  into  great,  folds.  The  coal,  which 
is  relatively  soft,  has  yielded  more  than 
the  surrounding  rocks,  so  that  the  beds 
have  lost  their  original  regularity,  and 
now  occur  in  pockets,  irregular  in  size 
a  ml  shape,  separated  by  more  or  less  ox- 


Engubh  Efim  li.TzKit* — The  English 
farmers  are  reported  as  using  this  Fall 
larger  quantities  of  phosphatie  manures, 
such  us  acid  phosphate  and  basic  slag. 
The  potash  question  is  as  hard  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  is  here,  .and  there  is  little  or 
no  potash  to  be  obtained.  A  consid¬ 
erable  acreage  of  old  pasture  hind  has 
been  plowed  up  and  seeded  to  wheat  in 
order  to  help  trot  the  English  grain  sup¬ 
ply.  and  in  order  to  push  those  grain 
crops  along  the  phosphates  have  been 
freely  used.  The  English  farmers  ap¬ 
parently  think  that  the  extra  use  of  phos¬ 
phates,  especially  on  their  heavier  soil, 
will  indirectly  make  up  partly  for  the 
shortage  in  potash.  The  use  of  lime  also 
seems  to  be  increasing  on  tile  other  side. 
The  cost  of  all  forms  of  fertilizer  has  in¬ 
creased  in  England.  Most  of  the  phos¬ 
phates  are  imported  either  from  this 
country  or  from  North  Africa,  or  the  L’a- 
cifie  Islands,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
freight  is  largely  responsible  for  this  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 


JP  BEAN 
WV  SPRAY 
tjf  PUMP  CO. 

Lansing.  Mich. 
228  W.  Julian  St. 
m?  San  Jose,  Cal. 

jT 

y  Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  new 
complete  catalog  No.  30. 

lave . acres  of. . . . 

Hand  Pumps 
Power  Sprayers 
Accessories. 


Grand  Prize  ^ 
Winner,  San 
Francisco 
Li  Exposi-  A 
BA  tion  ,jf 


I  am  interested 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  arsis  ESS  FARMER'S  paper 

A  National  Weekly  Journul  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Establijshcit  <sso 

Published  sTfchly  by  (hr  lltirul  Vuhlidiinc  Compuny.  SSI*  W»*t  SOIh  Strrri,  ,\r«  fork 

Hervkrt  W.  CozuNcrwoon,  President  utul  Editor. 

Jons'  J.  Billon,  TJreusurnr  and  Coucral  Muuitffcr. 

W».  F.  Dillon.  Secretary,  MRS.  K.  X.  Roylc,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  fld.,  or 

8K.  marks,  or  !<i>3  francs.  Remit.  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  hank  ilntfl. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  easli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  IlEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  i;ei>on.  W  c  use  every  possible  pfccantlon  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
rellaide  liouses i  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  siibscriliccs  suslaincd  by  trusting  miy  deliberate  swindler,  iirespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advert isotueiits  In  our  columns,  and  any 
SUCn  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  illtlVi  cnees  or  mistakes  bet  ween  our  subscribers  and  honest  , 
rcwpoiiMbie  tunijws,  wluMli^r  ndvci’tisciw  or  iioti  WcvilUnpflv  uso  our  pootj 
ottirr  .  to  tills  end,  but  xiirh  aitfe*  should  not  >.»«•  Doafii<ud\vith  dishonest 
tnuiK<ir*Uons.  \\  »•  Hubsci-ihcrs  nifKinRt  nwiMW* ]but  wr  will  not  be 

njtooiisible  for  ilio  debus  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  ot  the  complaint  joust,  be  sent  to  us  witniu  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ki’KAL  Kew* 
Yorker  ’when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


“Live  aud  lot  live.”  You  practice  this  and  preach 
it.  Wily  not  take  it  for  a  motto?  It  is  about  equal  to 
the  Golden  Rule.  H.  b.  B. 

Connecticut. 

WE  would  like  to  amend  this  motto  a  little  and 
make  it,  "Live  aud  help  live.’’  It  is  not  quite 
enough  to  keep  hands  off  aud  let  a  brother  carry  his 
own  burden.  Let  us  all  try  to  help  liim  carry  it. 

* 

THIS  back-to-the-land  discussion  lias  begun  early 
this  year,  and  as  usual  it  trill  stay  late.  The 
R.  X.-Y.  has  no  wish  to  "knock”  any  honest  desire 
for  a  home  in  the  country,  though  with  many  people 
a  knock  is  really  kinder  than  a  boost.  Rack-tu-t lie- 
landing  is  pioneer  work :  in  spirit  much  like  the  job 
our  fathers  undertook  in  going  into  a  new  country 
to  make  a  home.  That  work  required  men  and 
women  specially  fitted  by  nature  to  endure  and 
struggle,  and  modern  back-to-the-la ruling  also  re¬ 
quires  special  fitness  for  the  work.  We  intend  to 
put  before  our  readers  a  fair  statement  from  those 
who  have  tried  this  plan  and  can  now  talk  about 
it  without  prejudice,  a  desire  to  boost  or  a  wish  to 
sell  something.  These  three  classes  are  poor  ad¬ 
visers. 

* 

After  reading  page  1520  of  the  current  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wondered  if  you  had  ever  read  the  en¬ 
closed,  relative  to  the  latest  operations  of  the  man  from 
St.  Louis; 

IIAT  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  friend  who  sends 
copies  of  the  paper  issued  by  our  old  friend 
E.  G.  Lewis.  He  is  still  working  the  same  old  wind 
machine.  Here  is  a  good  sample  of  liis  guff: 

Learn  to  shake  hands  like  you  were  a  man.  That 
jelly-fish  wiggle  you  have  imparts  listlessness.  Put  a 
punch  in  your  grip  and  a  pump  in  your  arm — it  wins! 
And  what's  the  matter  with  your  enthusiasm?  Pep 
up  a  bit!  Learn  to  cultivate  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
energy  that  runs  your  system. 

If  Lewis  thinks  we  put  no  punch  or  pump  in  our 
arm  when  we  hit  him  we  might  try  again.  But 
what’s  the  use?  If  there  are  really  any  human 
donkeys  in  this  country  liable  to  bray  their  approval 
of  Lewis  and  his  schemes  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
stop  them.  Their  Hide  is  too  thick! 

* 

A  YOUNG  New  England  man  tells  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  lmd  with  an  old  farmer  who  did  not 
believe  in  modern  ideas: 

When  I  asked  him  why  in  the  world  he  didn’t  spray 
his  orchard,  which  was  in  terrible  shape,  he  said: 
“Well  boy.  there’s  lots  of  new-fangled  bugs  nowadays. 
And  the  Lord’s  creating  them  to  punish  our  wickedness, 
and  there  ain’t  no  use  in  competin’  with  the  Lord.” 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  will  dispute  that  last 
statement,  hut  is  one  who  uses  modern  methods  to 
obtain  good  fruit  in  “competition  with  file  Lord?” 
It  seems  to  us  that  lie  is  rather  working  in  harmony 
with  Him,  siuce  the  knowledge  of  how  to  spray  and 
apply  the  teachings  of  science  was  evidently  given 
us  for  a  worthy  purpose.  Would  this  man  refuse  to 
make  use  of  gas  or  the  electric  light,  or  ride  on  the 
railroad,  because  these  things  are  new,  or  because 
they  enable  us  to  do  better  work  or  enjoy  comforts 

which  our  grandfathers  never  dreamed  of? 

* 

MOST  of  the  experts,  in  figuring  out  a  balanced 
ration,  state  that  the  feeder  must  have  good 
judgment  and  know  the  individual  tastes  of  his  cows. 
If  this  means  anything  we  are  to  conclude  that  cows 
differ  in  (heir  food  likes  and  requirements  much  as 
human  beings  do.  Now  there  comes  a  doubting 
Thomas  who  questions  whether  there  are  any  such 
differences  among  cows: 

We  can  well  understand  that  a  ration  may  at  times 
be  constipating  or  may  be  laxative,  and  therefore  should 
be  modified  accordingly.  We  can  also  understand  that 
at  times  a  certain  cow  might  appear  to  be  getting  thin 
on  a  ration,  and  that  it  should  be  widened  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  carbohydrates  in  order  to  make  it  more 
fattening.  Or  conversely  a  cow  may  be  getting  too  fat 
on'  a  ration,  and  that  therefore  some  carbohydrates 
should  he  eliminated.  But  aside  from  these  particular 


features  we  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  other 
ways  in  which  rations  can  produce  different  effects  on 
different  cows,  And  also  is  it  likely  that  as  a  general 
thiug  a  particular  ration  would  make  certain  cows  fat 
and  not  make  other  cows  fat,  or  be  constipating  for  one 
cow  and  not  for  another.? 

Now  this  is  a  strong  and  sensible  question,  of  im¬ 
portance  to  all  cow  feeders.  It  cannot  he  answered 
by  any  single  experience.  We  have  several  eases  of 
our  own  where  cows  and  horses  certainly  show  a 
preference  for  certain  foods,  and  surely  do  better 
when  they  have  what  they  like.  The  question  is 
too  broad  and  important  to  he  settled  by  any  single 
experience.  Therefore  we  ask  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  tell  us  of  cases  where  cows  showed  pecu¬ 
liar  tastes  or  cravings  of  this  sort,  and  where  they 
did  better  when  such  tastes  were  recognized. 

♦ 

THE  air  is  full  of  rumors  about  Eastern  farming. 

Among  others  the  story  comes  that  farmers  in 
Southern  New’  Jersey  are  planning  to  turn  from 
truck  farming  to  dairying.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
shortage  of  potash  will  make  potatoes  unprofitable 
on  the  light  Jersey  soils,  and  that  the  manure  is 
greatly  needed.  After  tracing  this  rumor  down 
carefully  we  conclude  that  the  following  states  the 
ease  fairly : 

White  potato  growing  has  been  a  profitable  cash  crop 
on  many  good  dairy  farms  in  past  years.  Last  year  it 
was  very  unprofitable.  White  potatoes  are  an  expen¬ 
sive  crop  to  grow,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  seed  and 
fertilizer  would  ho  very  high  in  the  Spring.  For  these 
reasons  many  of  the  dairymen  will  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  in  potatoes  ami  devote  more  of  their  attention  to 
the  dairy  end.  which  is  often  somewhat  neglected  when 
potatoes  sell  well.  It  is  simply  a  ease  of  less  gambling 
on  potatoes  and  more  attention  to  the  cow  that  has 
proved  her  worth.  As  for  regular  truck  farmers,  they 
are  not  turning  to  dairying  because  their  soil  is  not 
so  well  suited  to  this  line  of  farming.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  though  (and  a  very  commendable  one)  for  them 
to  devote  a  less  acreage  to  the  cash  crops  and  a  greater 
acreage  than  usual  to  the  growing  of  the  corn  and  hay 
for  home  use. 

That  seems  to  he  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
when  thus  brought  down  to  fact  the  movement  is  a 
good  one,  as  it  means  n  saner  and  more  conservative 
plan  of  farming.  At  the  same  time  we  are  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  dairy  business  will  surely  appear 
more  and  more  as  a  part  of  fruit  and  truck  farm¬ 
ing.  There  will  soon  he  enough  small,  choice  herds 
kept  as  a  side  line  for  truck  and  fruit  to  make 
quite  a  difference  in  the  business. 

* 

WE  were  told  recently  liow.  at  a  meeting  of 
Maine  fanners  efforts  were  made  to  analyze 
the  feeling  regarding  the  most  necessary  thing.  They 
decided  that  “the  community  spirit”  is  most  needed. 
We  think  this  hits  it  about  right,  for  the  ability  of 
fanners  to  combine  and  get  together  in  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success.  •  We 
cannot  think  of  a  single  one  of  the  desired  reforms 
which  can  ever  make  a  permanent  success  until 
farmers  can  learn  how  to  trust  each  other  and 
develop  this  community  spirit.  Some  of  the  people 
who  are  pushing  pet  theories  or  who  promise  great 
things  from  (lie  government  may  dispute  the  state¬ 
ment,  hut  a  little  thought  will  show  anyone  that 
unless  the  units  can  get  together  the  universe  will 
fall  apart.  For  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taught 
the  necessity  of  developing  this  true  community 
spirit  before  we  can  ever  hope  to  control  the  larger 
things  which  mean  so  much  to  us.  Take  for  exam¬ 
ple  the  auction  system  of  selling  produce.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
can  combine  and  send  a  carload  of  uniform  quality 
the  auction  can  dispose  of  it  to  far  better  advantage 
than  when  25  different  farmers  each  send  a  small 
shipment!  “IL/io  is  my  neighbor?”  The  answer  to 
that  question  was  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sam- 
a  ritan. 

* 

As  to  my  opinion  of  tin*  value  tu  the  farmers  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  I  regard  it  as  the 
most  hopeful  of  recent  developments  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  State,  since  it  is  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  fact  thnl  the  problem  of  distribution  has  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  production  in  importance  to  American 
farmers,  and  it  embodies  a  genuine  and  sensible  effort 
to  solve  that  problem  in  the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

HAT  is  the  opinion  of  a  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer.  On  the  other  hand  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  called  visionary,  foolish  and  useless 
by  the  commission  men  and  their  organs.  It  does 
not  take  a  man  with  any  brain  development  long 
to  classify  such  opinions.  The  farmer  belongs  to 
a  class  which  has  for  long  years  been  robbed  and 
defrauded  by  our  present  system  of  distributing 
farm  products.  Under  the  usual  conditions  as  soon 
as  produce  leaves  the  farm  to  he  sold  on  commission 
the  farmer  loses  all  control  of  it.  The  price,  the 
handling,  the  charges  and  the  disposition  of  the 
goods  are  all  taken  out  <»f  liis  hands.  He  must  take 
what  is  handed  him  unless  lie  is  of  unusual  strength 
or  influence.  Naturally  such  a  man  welcomes  any 
movement  which  promises  to  give  him  a  fairer 
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chance.  On  the  other  hand  the  dealers  and  handlers 
have  developed  a  system,  often  dishonest  and  always 
selfish,  which  has  enabled  them  to  monopolize  trade 
so  that  they  control  prices  and  practically  destroy 
competition.  When  the  new  Department  comes  with 
plans  for  making  competition  free  and  establishing 
prices  which  will  fairly  represent  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply,  of  course  these  dealers  oppose  it,  because  if 
fully  carried  out  it  means  the  end  of  their  selfish 
monopoly.  This  accounts  for  the  radical  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  producer  and  the  middleman. 
Each  is  moved  by  what  he  considers  liis  “rights.” 
Can  any  fair  man  fail  to  see  that  in  such  a  case 
the  rights  of  the  producer  are  much  broader  and 
far  more  necessary  to  the  country  than  the  narrow 
and  selfish  “rights”  of  the  handler  or  dealer? 

* 

IF  you  had  told  your  grandfather  that  a  river 
tumbling  down  a  steep  hill  50  miles  from  his 
farm  would  some  day  he  used  to  generate  a  power 
that  would  light  and  heat  his  house,  turn  the  wheels 
of  his  machinery  and  drive  cars  past  liis  door,  what 
would  he  have  done  to  you?  At  that  time  the  river 
operated  a  small  grist  mill,  and  that  was  the  limit 
of  its  power.  Now  through  the  electric  wire  it 
reaches  out  its  strong  arms  75  miles  in  all  directions. 
Have  the  wonders  of  the  past  25  years  made  us 
wiser  than  grandfather?  Those  who  follow  us  will 
see  almost  ns  great  a  change  wrought  at  the  coal 
mines  as  we  have  seen  at  the  river.  The  present 
costly  and  wasteful  system  of  distributing  coal  will 
some  day  he  abandoned.  Instead  of  this  freight 
transportation  the  coal  will  he  burned  at  the  mines 
and  its  power  distributed  either  as  gas  in  pipes  or 
as  electric  force  over  the  wire.  The  vast  piles  of 
waste  which  we  see  around  coal  mines  will  be  used 
in  this  way,  and  some  mines  will  be  more  economic¬ 
ally  worked  by  burning  the  coal  underground  and 
using  the  gas  In  those  days  the  coal  mines  will 
he  less  like  grocery  stores  handing  out  candles  and 
more  like  one  giant  candle  sending  out  its  heat  and 
power. 

* 

THE  secretary  of  Hamilton  Grange,  Lawrence 
Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  following  “resolution” 
which  lie  says  was  passed  by  liis  Orange: 

“To  say  our  current  agricultural  press  is  a  disap¬ 
pointment  is  putting  it  mildly.  Its  ‘staml-pat’  policies, 
its  prosperity  delusion,  its  optimistic  lullaby,  its  gos¬ 
pel  of  growing  extra  blades  of  grass  and  bumper  crops 
to  he  exploited  by  speculators  and  benevolently  assimi¬ 
lated  by  a  host  of  salary  boosters  and  treasury  looters, 
while  our  vivisection  hv  ail  unjust  taxing  system  and 
a  perverted  Government  goes  merrily  oil,  is  beginning 
lo  grate  like  a  harsh  discord  on  the  mental  sensibilities 
of  our  stupid  and  benighted  rural  masses." 

Somehow  that  does  not  sound  like  a  farmer’s  writ¬ 
ing — too  many  big  words.  A  farmer  usually  goes 
about  liis  work  with  short  words  and  large  mean¬ 
ing.  However,  if  the  Hamilton  Grange  stands  for 
this  and  will  live  up  to  it.  its  members  are  to  lie 
congratulated,  for  this  resolution  states  the  thought 
which  is  surely  growing  in  the  minds  of  our  farm¬ 
ers.  The  average  "resolution”  does  not  amount  to 
a  string  of  words,  for  it  simply  means  divided  and 
indirect  responsibility.  The  members  of  this  Grange, 
if  they  mean  business,  can  now  carry  their  resolu¬ 
tion  into  effect.  Let  them  go  over  the  farm  papers 
and.  if  they  find  any  which  really  deserve  this  cen¬ 
sure,  cut  them  out  promptly  and  tell  why  they  do 
it.  That  is  the  only  "resolution"  that  resolves,  and 
The  It.  N.-Y.  will  stand  up  and  cheerfully  take  its 
medicine  right  on  its  record.  Another  thing  these 
Grangers  forgot  to  mention  is  that  many  of  the  farm 
papers  are  giving  their  subscriptions  away  in  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  papers  or  with  a  lot  of  junk 
which  they  offer  as  “premiums”- — in  order  to  make 
a  padded  showing  with  advertisers.  Under  this 
system  the  honest  subscriber  can  have  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  policy  of  the  paper.  There  is  no 
question  hut  that  a  strong  and  silent  revolution  is 
going  on  in  the  thought  of  American  farmers  of  the 
middle  class.  The  authorities  who  are  teaching 
the  “two  blades  of  grass  theory”  may  well  drop  their 
text  hook  for  it  time  and  read  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  will  be  uo  bloodshed 
about,  the  coming  battle,  but  many  official  heads  will 
drop. 


Brevities 

Now  comes  woodpile  season. 

The  thinner  the  skin  the  tougher  the  life. 

A  calf  may  become  sick  fed  from  a  dirty  pail,  the 
same  as  a  baby  when  fed  from  a  dirty  bottle. 

Ouk  folks  have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Barlow  family  as  detailed  by  Jimmie  Bar- 
low.  In  the  January  magazine  number  we  shall  hear 
about  a  “ready-made  suit”  deal. 

The  latest  use  for  parcel  post  is  in  the  distribution  of 
hooks  in  a  circulating  library.  As  one  member  of  the 
widely  separated  club  finishes  a  book  he  mails  it  along 
to  the  next  one  and  so  on  around  the  circle. 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  he  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
on  January  18th  and  10th,  has  the  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  conventions 
ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  pro¬ 
gram  contains  the  names  of  prominent  speakers  from 
widely  distributed  sections  of  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  embrace  many 
questions  of  pressing  importance  at  this  time.  In  New 
Yolk  State  the  question  of  sustaining  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  the  most  important  problem  awaiting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  farmers,  lienee  it  is  proper  that  the  dairy 
industry  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  State  convention,  and  it  is  to  bo  treated  in  a  broad 
and  practical  way  by  men  who  have  qualified  by  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  this  particular  field. 

On  Thursday  following  the  regular  convention  a 
conference  of  milk  producers  will  be  held  at  the  Cap¬ 
itol  to  complete  their  plans  for  an  open  market  to 
establish  an  equitable  price  for  milk.  This  will  he  a 
meeting  of  milk  producers  exclusively,  and  producers 
generally  are  invited  to  remain  over  for  the  conference. 

A  large  attendance  of  dairymen  should  testify  their 
interest  in  this  subject  by  their  attendance.  This  is 
an  important  convention.  It  can  he  made  of  groat 
service  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  Every 
Grange  and  other  farm  organization  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  every  session  during  the  three  days.  Let 
tin-  farmers  of  Lin?  State  speak  their  own  needs  at 
this  convention. 

A  banquet  lias  been  arranged  for  Thursday  evening 
•it  Stamvix  Ilall:  plates  one  dollar.  Last  year  the 
ladies  attending  the  convention  added  much  to  the 
success  of  the  banquet,  and  the  choice  seats  will  be 
reserved  for  them  this  year.  Bring  the  women  folks 
along. 

An  Open  Market  for  Milk 

No  public  announcement  of  recent  record  has  created 
so  much  interest  or  such  prompt  approval  as  tin1  plan 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
to  establish  a  price  for  milk.  The  desperate  needs  of 
the  producers  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  quick 
and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  proposition.  Yet  the 
plan  itself  merits  enthusiasm  and  support.  It  is  simple 
and  effective.  It  is  not  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  not 
new  or  untried.  Creameries  are  now  operated  on  fully 
as  large  a  scale  in  some  of  our  Western  cities.  They 
are  successful.  New  York  is  a  better  centre.  It.  can 
get  its  supplies  of  milk  and  cream  on  a  shorter  haul 
than  the  western  creameries  have.  They  must  seek 
foreign  markets  for  their  products.  The  proposed 
creamery  will  have  a  market  at  its  door.  There  can  he 
no  question  about  the  success  of  the  creamery. 

The  daily  sale  of  milk  on  the  open  market  must  also 
be  a  success  in  establishing  a  price  for  milk  on  the 
basis  of  supply  uud  demand.  Independent  dealers  are 
not  now  permitted  to  secure  a  supply  of  milk,  and  as  a 
result  there  are  no  independent  dealers.  Under  present 
conditions  there  can  be  none.  But  there  are  small 
dealers  now  in  the  trade  who  would  welcome  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  milk  independent  of  the  big  dealers, 
and  rely  on  the  State  for  protection  in  the  distribution 
of  it.  There  are  others  who  will  gladly  go  into  the 
business  when  they  are  assured  of  a  regular  supply 
and  ample  protection.  This  distribution  must  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk,  and  the  open  competition  will 
regulate  the  price.  When  milk  is  plenty  the  price  will 
go  down  to  the  producer  and  also  to  the  consumer. 
When  it  is  scam-  it  will  go  up  again,  just  as  other 
food  products  do. 

There  can  be  no  opposition  to  this  plan.  At  most 
it  will  absorb  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  If  it  can  do  no  better  than  the  dealers  now  in 
the  business  do,  it  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
them.  It  will  be  in  their  market  on  equal  terms.  If 
cm  tlie  other  hand  it  does  encroach  on  the  present  trade, 
or  if  it  does  cause  an  advance  to  the  producers,  it  will 
have  justified  its  existence. 

Let  its  have  milk  sold  for  a  time  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  just  what  it  will  bring  from  day  to  day.  The 
price  may  or  may  not  go  up  the  first  day,  though  we 
believe  it  will;  but  in  any  event  give  us  three  months  of 
an  open  fair  market,  and  no  producer  will  ever  again 
be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  handing  milk 
over  to  dealers  for  six  weeks  and  then  taking  whatever 
price  the  dealer’s  conscience  permits  him  to  pay  for  it. 

Notes  from  the  Auction 

The  report  issued  the  fore  part  of  December  by  the 
International  Apple  .shippers’  Association  and  the 
I’nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
large  supply  of  apples  in  storage  had  its  effect  on  the 
market  during  December,  after  the  reports  were  is- 
sued,  and  prices  on  the  New  York  market  ruled  lower 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  though  some  slight 
improvement  was  noted  during  New  Yeat's  week.  Fancy 
Baldwins  ran  from  $3  to  $3,115  per  barrel,  and  a  few 
very  fancy  Greenings  went  as  high  as  $3.50  per  barrel, 
but  there  were  few  shipments  bringing  the  top  price. 

Information  from  country  sections  where  apples  are 
held  in  cold  storage  indicate  that  speculators  or  deal¬ 
ers  control  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  stored  apples,  and 
independent  growers  35  per  cent.  The  tendency  of  the 
dealers  is  reported  to  lie  to  hold  stock  for  a  later  ad¬ 
vance,  and  growers  are  following  the  same  policy.  In 
such  matters  one  man’s  guess  is  probably  as  good  as 
another,  and  every  holder  is  guessing.  If  any  one  man 
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knew  just  what  was  going  to  happen  he  would  he  in  a 
position  to  make  some  money.  Wo  see  no  reason,  at 
this  time,  to  change  our  previous  advice  to  growers  who 
have  apples  in  storage.  Our  suggestion  is  to  make 
shipments  regularly;  at  least  as  ofteu  as  once  a  week. 
Some  of  these  regular  shipments  would  of  course, 
strike  the  dull  market.  Coining  regularly  some  of 
them  would  have  to  strike  the  high  market,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  of  them  the  medium  market,  but.  during  the 
season  they  would  average  up  well.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  some  particular  year  this  policy  may  not  average  up 
as  well  as  the  price  realized  by  the  man  that  watches 
tor  the  high  market  for  every  shipment,  hut  one  year 
with  another,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  past  ex¬ 
perience.  that  the  grower  would  come  out  ahead  on  this 
policy.  Let  the  dealer  take  the  risks  of  these  specula¬ 
tions.  Prices  realized  on  two  days  last  week  were  as 
follows : 

APPLES. — 75  bhls.  Baldwin  $2.25;  2  $1.90;  58 
$2.05;  9  Ben  Davis  $2.25;  4  $2.15:  3  Russet  $2.15:  4 
8teol  Red  $2.05 ;  4  $2.25;  3  Baldwin  $1.90;  4  Un¬ 
known  $2.25;  1  $3;  2  $2.35:  19  Hubbardston  $2.30;  7 
$2.05  :  22  Greening  $2.55;  25  Grimes  $2.45;  3  Tolman 
$2.50;  8  $2.45:  1  $3.10;  4  Falla  water  $2.40;  2  $2.30; 
3  Winesap  $3.35;  1  Russet  $1.85;  1  Baldwin  $2.30;  1 
$1.95;  1  Spy  $3.10;  2  Bon  Davis  $2.05. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 1  Case  eggs  47c;  4  cases 
small  eggs  45c;  1  53c;  3  54c:  2  48c:  4  50c;  2  South¬ 
ern  34c;  0  cases  pullet  eggs  40c;  1  mixed  40c;  110  lbs. 
chickens  19c;  421  lbs.  15c;  84  lbs.  20c:  221  lbs.  20c. 

Last  week  a  typographical  error  made  us  say  that 
the  difference  between  26  cents  and  18  cents  per  pound 
on  a  carload  of  turkeys  profited  the  dealer  who  man¬ 
ipulated  the  price.  $10.  There  are  20.000  lbs.  in  a  car  of 
turkeys,  and  eight  cents  a  pound  amounts  to  $1,000. 
The  figures  last  week  simply  lacked  two  cyphers.  Poul¬ 
try  dealers  have  their  sius  according  to  the  Produce 
News,  hut  we  do  not  want  to  make  them  out  pikers. 


Long  Island  Farmers  and  Fertilizers 

Part  II. 

As  I  use  about  $2,500  worth  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  each  year  on  my  farm,  and  have  held  positions 
which  made  it  necessary.  I  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  fertilizer  chemical  business  and  I  wish  to  utter 
a  word  of  warning.  The  fertilizer  chemical  business 
has  a  full  catalog  of  “tricks  of  the  trade”  the  same  as 
any  other  business.  When  the  chemical  salesmen  made 
their  prices  they  fully  discounted  all  of  the  probable 
rise  in  fertilizer  chemicals,  and  when  the  Sellers  of 
mixed  goods  made  their  prices  the  farmers  found  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  more  for  the  chemicals  than  the 
mixed  goods  would  cost  and  ou  the  mixed  goods  they 
had  the  reputation  of  a  reliable  company  back  of  them 
besides  the  protection  of  the  State  license  and  inspec¬ 
tion.  While  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  materials 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  appears 
to  be  alarming,  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  appears. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  chemicals  has  nearly  all  oc¬ 
curred  since  October  I  and  all  of  the  big  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  small  ones  had  made  their  purchases 
and  contracts  for  their  supplies  before  that  time.  Many 
of  the  largest  fertilizer  companies  made  their  contract 
for  this  season’s  nitrate  of  soda  a  year  ago  at  the  low 
prices  then  prevailing.  The  large  companies  also  make 
their  own  acid  phosphate  months  in  advance  of  the 
time  they  use  it.  It  is  likely  the  price  of  chemicals 
has  about  reached  the  top,  and  the  prices  will  probably 
be  lower  if  they  change  at  all.  Fertilizer  prices  are 
higher  than  a  year  ago  hut  tn>t;  materially  (except 
potash,  which  is  prohibitive  I  in  this  section.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  fertilizer  will  not  he  any  greater 
if  as  great  as  in  the  wages  paid  to  our  farm  hands, 
the  price  of  horses  or  the  increased  price  of  seeds  and 
other  supplies,  due  to  the  war  and  general  prosperity 
of  our  country. 

FERTILIZING  WITHOUT  POTASH. —  Long 
Island’s  most  productive  soils  are  classed  by  the  U.  8. 
Geological  Survey  as  sassafras  gravelly  loam  and  have 
naturally  excellent  drainage.  Up-State  institute  lec¬ 
turers  have  been  telling  us  for  years  that  on  “our  sandy 
soils”  we  should  need  largo  applications  of  potash  for 
such  crops  as  potatoes  and  cauliflower,  for  these  two 
crops  require  large  amounts  of  potash  in  their  growth. 
For  years  our  farmers  used  fertilizers  carrying  as  high 
as  10%  of  potash.  Recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  tliis  potash  is  not  needed,  at  least  not  in  as  large 
quantities  as  formerly  used.  To  determine  more  defiu- 
atel.v  the  need  of  our  soils  for  potash,  rather  extensive 
experiments  were  planned  during  the  Spring  of  1914, 
when  the  shortage  of  potash  was  not  expected.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  field  contained  314  acres,  level  aud  of  even 
quality,  naturally  good  soil  but  I  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased  it  and  it  was  in  a  low  state  of  fertility.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  season  it  was  in  wheat,  raised  without 
fertilizer,  and  gave  a  low  yield,  probably  not  over  10 
bushels  per  acre. 

Results  from  potash  experiments,  season  1914 : 

Potatoes, 
bu.  per  acre. 


Plot  1.  arnmonia-phos.  acid .  199 

Plot  2.  ammouia-phos.  acid  and  potash .  191 

Less  where  potash  was  used .  8 

Plot  4,  ammonia-phos.  acid .  198 

Plot  5,  ammouia-phos.  acid  and  potash .  192 

Less  where  potash  was  used .  0 


In  the  above  experiment,  a  thousand  pounds  was 
used  per  acre,  aud  it  analyzed  5%  phosphoric  acid  and 
where  potash  was  used  10%. 

Another  series  in  the  same  year  and  same  field  gave 
average  results  as  follows  : 


Ammonia, 

Phos.  Aeiff. 

Potash. 

5% 

7  % 

193 

Bu. 

per 

acre. 

5% 

7% 

314% 

205 

Bu. 

per 

acre. 

5% 

7% 

7% 

196 

Bu. 

per 

acre. 

Results 

of  fertilizer 

test  on 

potatoes,  season 

1915: 

Ammonia. 

Phos.  Add. 

Potash. 

T5u.  pt* 

r  an 

T». 

5% 

S% 

181 

Aye 

O 

plots. 

5% 

8% 

10% 

151 

A  vo 

o 

plots. 

5% 

7% 

,  .  ,  ,  , 

.  175 

A  vo 

•) 

plots. 

5% 

7% 

3  R»% 

181 

Ave 

o 

plots. 

5% 

7% 

7% 

172 

A  vo 

»> 

plots. 

The  plots  for  the  1915  experiment  were  planted  on 


he  identical  strips  of  land  as  in  the  1914  experiment, 
so  those  plots  which  had  no  potash  applied  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  wheat  and  two  crops  ot  potatoes  with¬ 
out  any  application  of  potash.  The  figures  above  show 
that  the  addition  of  potash  to  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  potato  crops.  Extensive 
experiment  at  Other  points  on  Long  Island  have  given 
similar  results.  No  doubt  hut  there  are  many  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  application  of  potash  in  normal  times  at 
normal  prices  would  well  pay,  but  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  for  many  years  that  immense  sums  of  money 
have  been  literally  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  potash 
where  it  was  not  needed.  The  same  amount  of  money 
spent  for  phosphoric  acid  and  applied  to  the  laud  would 
have  been  much  more  profitable. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Dr.  Caldwell  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  told  his  “shovt  course  boys”  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  the  chemists  could  not  explain,  a  liberal  content  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  helped  to  make  the  soil  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  other  words  a  surplus  beyond  what  the 
growing  crop  required  acted  as  a  stimulant  or  tonic. 
Since  that  time  1  have  always  had  that  lecture  in  mind 
when  making  up  ray  fertilizer  formulas,  and  results 
during  the  past  20  years  have  given  ample  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  teaching. 

Few  of  our  best  farms  are  situated  near  enough  the 
railroad  to  make  it  possible  to  use  stable  manure  from 
the  city  profitably.  Consequently  we  shall  depend  on 
commercial  fertilizers,  as  in  the  past,  except  that,  it 
wilt  contain  very  little  if  any  potash.  This  does  not 
cause  me  any  alarm  in  view  of  the  experiments  recit  'd 
above.  As  labor,  seed,  power,  and  all  supplies,  w  11 
cost  us  farmers  more  this  coming  season  it  would  he 
poor  business  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  plant  food 
we  use  on  our  crops.  Our  best  farmers  will  use  just 
as  many  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  as  usual.  The 
200  to  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  which  ordin¬ 
arily  went  into  the  ton  of  mixed  goods  will  he  replaced 
by  additional  quantities  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  carrying  agents,  and  instead  of  a  fertilizer  analyz¬ 
ing  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  eight  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  add  and  eight  per  cent,  of  potash  they  will 
have  a  fertilizer  that  will  analyze  six  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  no  pot¬ 
ash,  and  they  will  use  just  as  many  pounds  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  as  they  did  of  the  mixtures  that  con¬ 
tained  potash.  This  extra  plant  food  and  the  care 
which  we  usually  give  our  crops  in  the  way  of  thor¬ 
ough  culture  will  enable  the  plants  to  secure  from  the 
soil  all  the  potash  they  will  need  to  make  maximum 
crops.  I  believe  the  same  theory  will  hold  true  through¬ 
out  most  other  sections  where  fertilizers  are  required 
in  large  quantities.  Prof.  Roberts  showed  many  years 
ago  at  the  Cornell  University  Farm  that  with  tillage 
alone  on  that  soil,  enough  plant  food  could  be  released 
by  thorough  tillage  to  produce  large  crops  of  potatoes. 

Long  Island.  h.  R.  tat.mage. 


New  York  State  News 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. — Commissioner  Wilson  has  appointed  Walter 
Green  of  Rochester  as  secretary  of  tin*  department,  suc¬ 
ceeding  T.  Boynton  Peck,  and  Millard  Frink  of  Alta- 
mont  as  cashier  of  the  department,  succeeding  Robert 
W.  Wood  burn  of  Buffalo. 

BOARD  OF  ELECTION  CANVASSERS  RE 
PORT. — The  announcement  of  the  State  Board  of  Can¬ 
vassers  has  been  made  public,  on  the  vote  ou  the  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  last 
election.  The  majority  against  woman  suffrage  was 
188,313;  against  altering  the  rate  of  interest  on  State 
bonds  291,450;  for  the  $27. 000.000  canal  bond  issue 
45,897;  against  the  amended  constitution  504,009; 
against  the  taxation  referendum  508,470.  The  totals 
do  not  include  the  returns  from  Oneida  County  where 
the  vote  of  the  city  of  Utica  was  held  up  ou  account 
of  a  court  order.  But  the  unofficial  returns  from  that 
county  show  that  woman’s  suffrage  was  defeated  by 
over  0.000.  the  canal  bond  issue  by  379  and  the  revised 
constitution  by  4.95 1. 

GOV.  WHITMAN’S  BUDGET  CONFERENCE.— 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made  in  13  of  the 
larger  State  Departments  a  reduction  of  $0,500,000  has 
been  made  in  the  budget  estimates  of  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments.  There  is  about  the  same  number 
of  departments  yet  to  be  investigated  but  they  are  not 
so  large  or  important  as  those  already  investigated. 
The  total  requests  of  the  various  departments  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  $36,000,000.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  suffered  most  from  the  Governor’s  pruning 
knife.  A  total  of  about  $341,000  was  shaved  off  the 
Commissioner’s  estimates.  The  Department  of  Health 
escaped  with  the  least  priming.  The.  total  State  budget 
now  curries  about  $27,500,000  as  against  $30,500,000 
for  the  same  department  appropriations  of  last  year. 
The  more  important  of  the  departments  yet  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  are  Foods  and  Markets.  State  Architect,  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  the  two  public  service  commis¬ 
sions.  the  Tax  Commission,  the  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures  and  tin*  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Farm  Institutes  in  New  Jersey 


Do  *(*. 

Town. 

County. 

Jan.  1 . 

...  Milton . 

“  0 . 

.  .  .  .  Elizabeth . 

. Union 

“  6 . 

.  .  .  .  Mversville . 

. Morris 

“  7 . 

.  .  .  .  Florham  Park . 

“  s . 

....North  Caledon.... 

. Passaic 

“  10 . 

....  Roseland . 

. Essex 

“  11 . 

.  .  .  .  Sergenntsville . 

.  .  Hunterdon 

“  12 . 

.  . .  .  Ringoes . 

.  .  H  unterdon 

“  13 . 

.  .  .  .Califon . 

..II unterdon 

“  14 . . 

.  .  .  Washington . 

“  15 . 

.  . .  .  Blairstown . 

“  17 . 

. . .  .  Pleasant  Grove.  .  .  . 

“  18 . 

.  .  .Wrights town . 

.  .  Burlington 

“  19 . 

....New  Egypt . 

"  20 . 

....  Springfield . 

..... .Union 

“  20 . 

“  21 . 

....  Moorestown . 

,  .  Burlington 

i»  •>> 

....  Blue  Anchor . 

“  24 . 

.  .  .  .Columbus . 

.  .  Burlington 

“  25 . 

. Salem 

“  26 . 

“  27 . 

....  Hariitersvill  * . 

“  28 . 

....  Shiloh . 

.Cumberland 

Feb.  9 . 

....  Vineland . 

.  .Cumberland 

“10  . 

.  .  Leesburg . J. 

Cumberland 

“  11 . 

....  Berliu . 

....  Camden 

“  12 . 

....  Pemberton . 

.  .Burlington 

“  14 . 

. . . . Tnekahoe . 

..Cape  May 

“  15  . 

“  16 . 

_ Millville . 

.  Cumberland 

“  17 . 

....  Bargaiutown . 

....  Atlantic 

“  18 . 

.  . . Monmouth 

“  19 . 

, . . .  .  Fairlawu . 
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THli  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKER 


And  How  They  Made 

THEIR  ASTONISHING  RECORDS 


You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  these  seven  “Wonder  Cows.”  You  may  know  them 

by  name  and  by  record.  But,  do  you  know  how  they  made  their  astonishing  records  ? 

Everyone  of  these  seven  World’s  Champions  was  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  base  of  the  ration 
during  its  record-making,  record-breaking  official  test. 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  necessary  part  plies  the  energy,  stamina  and  continued  health,  so  necessary  to  any 

of  the  daily  food.  The  owners  of  these  cows  of  different  cow  which  undergoes  the  strain  of  long  continued  milk  production, 

breeds— at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  in  accord  in  se-  Mr.  Dairyman,  you  may  not  be  trying  for  World’s  records, 

lecting  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  be  fed  at  but  you  surely  are  anxious  to  get  bigger  yields,  stronger  con- 

tliese  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  as  well  a?  stitutions,  “every-day-on-the-job”  health  conditions,  stronger 
breeds.  They  also  know  that  the  best  feed  must  be  fed  to  calves,  etc.  If  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  help  do  this  and 
iU  get  kes^  resu^s  t he  Pad.  E  is  a^s0  a  significant  fact  that  make  World’s  Champions,  it  will  help  you  r  cows  to  do  better  j3ml 

fk  W  back  of  almost  every  World’s  Record  of  recent  years  stands  and  make  better  records  for  you.  It  has  proved  BEST  for  the 

m  \  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  “unseen  power”  which  sup-  BEST  cows  in  the  world— it  will  prove  BEST  FOR  YOURS. 


mm*. 

s: 1 


World’s 

Champion  Junior 
Three-Year-Old 

Record  Held  Nine  Months 


^  World’s  Champion  ^ 
Four-Year-Old  Jersey  for 
Six  Months 


1  21239 

*  lbs.  13 
oz.  Milk 
946  ibs. 
Butter  In  J 
365  days  } /, 


14315.6  Ibs. 

Milk 

i  785.9  Ibs. 

\  Butter  Fat 

v\.  in  365  Days 


Dutchland 
Changeling 
Colantha  Lad 


j  The  Record-Making;,  Record-Breaking  Feed  of  the  Worid9s  Champions  \\\\ 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  "wonder  feed” — the  most  palatable  feed  obtainable.  If  fed  as  suggested  below,  in  addition  to  producing  bigger  yields,  you  will  Wi 

see  "better  conditions,”  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life,  less  sickness,  fewer  "off -feed”  conditions,  because  of  its  varied  and  ideally  balanced  food  elements.  \\ 

It  is  composed  of  kiln-dried,  finely  ground  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  scientifically  blended  and  balanced  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  ^ 
the  dairy  cow  to  best  advantage.  When  fed  on  the  following  plan,  it  has  no  equal ; 

This  Feeding  Plan  Will  Surprise  You  Also  Good  For  Horses,  Hogs  and  Calves 

as  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  to  one  Because  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  strictly  a  grain  ration,  it  is  also  the  best  and  most 
f  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers’  grains,  dried  dis-  economical  feed  for  horses,  brood  sows,  growing  pigs,  calves  and 

grain.  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  any  other  cattle.  For  these  animals  it  is  a  complete  and  balanced  ration 

otein  mixture.  When  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  feed  _ - — ready  to  feed  with  ensilage,  hay  or  other  farm  roughage. 

five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  You  can  sell  your  high-priced  whole  grains,  buy 

SCHUMACHER  and  save  money  and  get  far  better 
results  in  growth  of  bone  and  weight  In  flesh. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 
Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  booklet, 
"WORLD’S  GREATEST  COWS  AND 
NON  HOW  THEY  MADE  THEIR  ASTONISII- 
1NG  RECORDS  '  ' 


Flying  Fox’s  Maid 


Schumacher  Feed  Helped  Make  This  World’s  Record 

Ann  good  example  of  the  resalt  of  feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEED,  f  :tm  pleaded 
to  report  the  record  of  our  Junior  four- year- old  Jersey.  Flying  Fox's  Maid,  265318.  who 
han  just  made  a  record,  of  14315.6  pound*  milk  containing:  785.9  potman  butter  fat, 
ccediuff  the  beat  previous  record  by  nearly  forty  pounds.  Her  milk  brought  3572.02  at 
wholesale,  and  Hie  ccmt  of lur feed  wrw  5170.75.  lertvir^  R  net  vrcAt  4401.27  f.jt  the 
y*  'T'  U  10  wa9  fed  bt/HUM  ACM  I'.lt  FEED  for  thu  last  jitTmtl',*  of  her  text,  that,  feed 
J  '  pluciiiif  ground  onta  in  ht*r  ration,  and  althongh  fed  no  meal  ur  JiruniAy,  the  finish***!  in 
better  Mean  than  plio  started.  The  result  was  BO  satisfxefory  rh»t  tv*»  are  now  feeding 
the  -ntin:  hard  in  tno  same  manner,  and  consider  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  one  of  tho 
meat  essential  elements  of  our  rM  ion.  Smcuruly  vour*. 


Schumacher  Feed  Praised  by  Her  Owner 

“Your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  scored  another  big  success 
as  our  new  world’s  champion  junior  three-year-old  heifer  Dutchland 
Changeling  Colantha  l.ad  is  being  fed  this  feed  as  part  of  her  grain 
ration.  Her  stable  mates,  Dutchland  Colantha  Vale  and  Dutchland 
Colantha  Mona  are  also  being  fed  same  ration  and  willhave  world's 
records  iu  the  near  future.”—  Fred.  R  field  Helateiu  Co.,  Brockton,  iuass. 


World’s  Champion  Jersey  Cow 


World’s  Champion  Red  Poll 


free  postpaid, 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow 


THE 

Quaker  Oats 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A, 


Sophie  19th 
cf 

k  Hood  Farm 


23022 
Ibs.  Milk 
1080  Ibs. 
Butter 
in  365  days. 


Produced  ^ 
863  Ibs. 
Butter  in  only 
Nine  Months 


ijf 

Jean  Du  Luth  Beauty 


Auchenbrain 
Brown  Kate 
4th 


Rat* 

-  if  O 


^  Kifo.Drt<eJ  flattop 


Schumacher  Feed  a  Liberal  Part  of  Her  Ration 

“We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  Jean 
Du  Luth  Beauty  and  Jean  Du  Luth  Pear  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  part  of  the  ration  in  both 
our  Red  Poll  and  Guernsey  herds.  We  have  over  35  cows 
on  official  test.”  Jean  Du  Luth  Farm,  Duluth.  Minn. 


Would  Not  be  Without  Sehumacher  Feed 

“We  had  such  good  results  with  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 
fed  our  world's  champion  cow— 

“AUCHENBRAIN  BROWN  KATE  4TH,  who  produced  23022 
pounds  milk,  1080  pounds  butter,  in  one  year,  that  we  have  since 
fed  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows.  Yours  truly, 

Penshurst  Farm,  (Signed)’  E.  S.  Deubler,  Supt,  Narberth,  Penn. 


Here’s  What  Her  Owner  Says  About  Schumacher  Feed 

“It  will  probablv  interest  vou  to  know  Uilt  we  have  been  feeding  SCHUMACHER 

.  .  ..  ^  r  i  .  i-»  i  o/t'IJO  V.hn  fin.-,l.  J  i,  ...  i  ,  .it  nn 


IL  W  ill  pi  i/Urtuiy  unci  rci  yuu  iv  >■  ;;  - -C,  »*-  »  vjihj,  \  i  .uiivi  i 

FEED  to  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Jrarm.  169713.  I  She  finished  her  last  record  January  20, 
1914,  which  makes  her  the  Champion  Jct  -V Cow  of  the  world,  and  stamps  her  the 
greatest  dairy  cow  jiving  or  dead.  We  consider  SCHUMACHER  EKED  a  splendid 
feed  for  dairy  eowe,  and  a  strong  factor  in  increasing  the  milk  and  butter  production.’’ 

Very  truly  yours.  Hood  l  aim.lrer  J.  L,  Dodge.  Mgr.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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a  Kalamazoo 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Marvelous  New  Valveless 


Wickless 

Lamp 


CAM  OLE 
POWER 
OFWHITE 
.BRILLIANT 
A  LIC  NT 


January  8,  1910, 


v  THE  HURAL 

stead  of  removes  it,  and  all  subsequent 
rubbing  is  lost  effort.  As  regards  ma¬ 
chine  oil.  one  of  the  commonest  stains  on 
new  cotton  goods  we  find  that  cold  water, 
with  plenty  of  soap  removes  them  im¬ 
mediately.  while  they  are  very  obstinate 
if  put  in  with  the  general  wash. 


NEW-YORKER 

trie  toasters  $.*1.50  to  $5.  All  these  elec¬ 
tric  household  appliances  seem  as  won¬ 
derful  as  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used. 

Cereal  sets  of  15  pieces  cost  from  $5 
to  $5.95:  they  comprise  a  white  enamel 
rack  with  covered  jars  lettered  across  the 
front  with  the  name  of  the  cereal  con¬ 
tained. 

Camel's-hair  shawls  woven  in  Scotland, 
beautiful  plaids  and  shepherd's  checks, 
were  seen  for  $10.  Chndda  shawls  from 
India  made  of  a  mixture  of  fine  wool 
and  silk,  are  creamy  white;  they  are 
woven  on  hand  looms,  and  are  exquisite¬ 
ly  soft  and  smooth.  They  are  priced  at 
$22.50,  $25  and  $30.  Hand-knitted  wool¬ 
en  shawls  are  $2.50  up. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Noblesse  Oblige 

King  Charlemagne  fell  on  the  Paynim 
horde. 

And  scattered  them  off  the  land: 

“The  faith  of  our  Lord  sh-iil  live."  quoth 
he, 

“I  swear  by  this  good  right  hand!" 

So  he  rode  wherever  the  fray  was  hot. 

And  charged  with  his  righteous  lance. 
Now,  what  shall  the  hoys  of  America  do 
To  follow  the  King  of  France!? 


rT  —direct  from  manufacturers.  Save  ^ 
bin  money  in  price— get  the  best  that’s  " 
made— work  3a  ving  features— latest  styles 
— fuel  savins.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  30 
days’  trial— 300  days’  approval  test. 

Stove  and  Range  Book 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

There  is  a  down-town  shop,  in  the  for¬ 
eign  section  of  the  East  Side,  where  the 
stock  in  trade  consists  of  brass  and  cop¬ 
per  goods  in  infinite  variety.  Many  of 
the  articles  sold  are  those  brought  here 
by  Russian  or  Oriental  immigrants,  who, 


BOO  styles  and  sizes, 
$100,000  guaranty. 
We  pay  the  freight 
and  ship  within 
84  bouts. 

We  also  make  A 
Malleable  Steel 
Ranges. 


Sir  Philip  Sydney,  on  Netherlands’  fields, 
Lay  wounded  and  racked  with  pain  : 
Yet  when  they  brought  him  a  cooling  cup 
He  put  it  aside  again. 

“Thy  need  is  greater  than  mine,"  he  said 
To  a  man  of  mean  degree. 

Will  the  lads  of  America  copy  now 
That  flower  of  courtesy? 


Write 
today 
Ask  for 
catalog 
No.  lid 


The  Rural  Patterns 


Mending  Agateware 

I  uotice  inquiry  for  methods  of  mend¬ 
ing  agateware.  I  find  it  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  inexpensive  and  not  much  trouble 
to  mend  with  putty,  then  put  in  the  oven 
and  bake  three  days.  X.  s.  B. 

I  have  mended  dish  pans,  kettles,  dou¬ 
ble  boilers  and  basins  of  agateware  with 
good  results  in  the  following  manner; 
Cover  the  hole  with  good  putty,  then 
place  in  the  oven  and  bake  slowly  three 
or  four  hours,  until  the  putty  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hardened.  m.  e.  n. 

You  ask  for  light  on  the  subject  of 
mending  agateware.  I  have  done  more  or 
less  tinkering  with  the  enameled  ware 
used  in  our  kitchen,  and  unless  the  holes 
were  too  large  I  have  not  found  it  more 
difficult  than  mending  tinware.  Of 
course  solder  will  not  stick  to  the  enamel, 
but  it  will  stick  to  the  metal  base  after 
the  enamel  is  removed.  If  the  hole  is 
small,  chip  off  the  enamel  around  it,  ex¬ 
posing  the  bright  metal  on  a  space  as  large 
as  a  dime  perhaps.  This  is  easily  done  by 
lightly  tapping  it  with  a  hammer.  Pol¬ 
ish  with  sand  paper,  then  proceed  as 
in  ordinary  soldering,  using  soldering 
fluid  to  make  the  solder  stick.  If  the 
hole  is  large  and  the  sloder  runs  through, 
hold  a  wet  cloth  against  the  utensil  be¬ 
low  the  hole.  Of  course  the  rivet  has 
one  advantage  over  the  solder;  it  will 
not  melt  if  the  housekeeper  carelessly  al¬ 
lows  the  kettle  to  burn  dry  on  a  hot 
Stove.  EDWIN  O.  CUNN, 


In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


Furnaces,  Metal  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables 


Sir  Richard  Granville  was  Captain  of  one 
Good  ship  on  the  western  sea  : 

And  he  fought  ten  thousand  Spanish 
blades 

For  a  losing  victory. 

“I  die  for  religion  and  Queen."  he  cried 
Ere  his  soul  took  splendid  flight. 
Now.  how  shall  the  boys  of  America  serve 
Their  country,  like  that  good  knight? 

In  stately  line  stand  America’s  kings. 

And  greater  than  all  are  three: 
George  Washington,  Lincoln  and  old 
King  Hen — 

Of  the  printers’  guild  was  he! 

And  every  boy  who  reveres  her  soil, 

Is  heir  to  the  throne  and  crown ; 

And  his  the  joy  to  uphold  her  flag 
Should  jealousy  pluck  it  down. 

Emblazoned  forever  in  starry  light 
Are  the  paths  of  the  living  dead; 
What  one  of  us  would  not  follow  them 
With  sounding  and  valiant  tread? 

And  when  our  Mother  demands  her  sons 
To  the  summons  shall  come  the  cry. 
From  loyal  hearts  and  from  passionate 


Burns  vaporl/cl  ktjm-  B fi  ft 

cent*  l»y  menu*  of  itiaitlle  II  3 

— newly  inTeiuetl  pro-  mr  * 

'’h-t  v.ilv.-l-f»,  IL 
w I rklHKir  kerosene  ! mu p 
on  thv  market,  i*iv*a  tm*nc  light 
llutti  tungsten  elect :  t<*  bull-.  frOtffi  cheap* 
cat,  gMti'rit  of  t licit* — I0v.  worth  of  oil 
Ihwim  ivi'rm  week.  Simple  and  relia¬ 
ble  to  line;  perfectly  safe,  lighted  or 
rxtlngolxhed. 

Uudiohfcne  rays  called  '‘.scientific  sun- 
hgbt/'nerft  thing  to  imturii'M  own — bril¬ 
liant,  Rleady  and  runtfiil  to  the  eyes 
Tba  Ideal  light  for  any  home.  . 

Agenta-Rlg  Monny  for  Too  ji 

Bent  proposition  for  htiHtting  mi/ 

agenti*.  Uruionutration  makes  Bit 

sure  .sates,  Wrlf«  at  onoo  for  Jm  i 
terms  and  exclmtiva  territory.  i  . 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co. 

305  2nd  8t.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


8f?j7  Dress  with  Plaits 
lor  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  i6and  i3 
years 


8783  One-Piece  Gown, 
With  or  Without  Yoke 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  i6and  18 
years. 


“America,  here  am  I !” 

Alice  Brown  in  Harpers'  Young  People, 


Oi’R  little  question  about  mending 
holes  in  agateware  has  resulted  in  an¬ 
swers  innumerable  from  all  parts  of  the 
T’nited  States.  Evidently  this  was  no 
problem  to  a  great  many  readers.  There 
are  some  questions,  however,  that  do  not 
meet  with  such  voluminous  response,  and 
one  of  these  still  awaiting  an  answer  is 
a  plan  for  a  homemade  laundry  drier, 
that  will  dry  the  family  wash  satisfactor¬ 
ily  during  bad  weather. 


Give Your^r^  j  * 

to  carry  water  for  ^  Ifl  4, 

cooking, drinking,  ^  K  /WK  <E 

washing,  etc.,  but  rT  '  '/M\  ■ 

save  her  time,  her  /Alt  M 

health  are!  her  strength  rE/F 

by  installing  a 
Air  Power  Water  System 

which  lumlshes  3  constant,  unlalUng  supply  of 
pure,  fresh  wratet  anywhere  about  the  house  or 
bant— "direct  from  the  well” — without  the  use  o! 
a  storage  l  ime.  Cnsrs  but  little.  busy  to  install. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
817  Third  Street  Milwaukee.  IKlr. 


Salad  Dressing. — Put  in  double  boil¬ 
er  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  of  flour, 
three  teaspoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  mustard,  dash  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  Mix  together  and  stir  from  bot¬ 
tom  until  it  boils,  then  add  one  beaten 
egg  and  one  scant  cup  milk,  (or  inilk 
and  water).  Cook  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Last,  add  three-quarters  cup 
vinegar,  put  in  a  little  at  a  time.  This 
is  not  an  expensive  rule,  aud  keeps  well 
in  cool  place.  mbs,  j.  b.  e. 


Sai race  rolls  are  very  nice  made  as 
follows:  Prepare  dough  as  for  milk  bread, 
and  let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  roll  out  thin,  cut  out  with  a  biscuit 
cutter,  and  in  the  center  of  each  put  a 
roll  of  sausage  meat  the  size  of  a  large 
hickorynut.  Fold  the  dough  over  and 
pinch  the  edges  closely  together:  let  rise 
a  short  time,  and  then  bake.  Serve  hot 
or  cold.  Sometimes  ordinary  biscuit 
dough  is  used  in  this  way,  but  the  raised 
dough  is  nicer.  Sausage  rolls  are  nice 
to  pack  in  a  basket  lunch,  and  they  also 
make  a  hearty  supper  dish. 


B872  One-Piece  Dress 
lor  Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


Let  not  thy  mind  run  on  what  thou 
lackest  as  much  as  on  what  thou  hast 
already. — Ma reus  Aurelius. 


The  busiest  spot  in  New  York,  where 
most  people  pass  to  and  fro  every  week¬ 
day.  is  down  on  Newspaper  Row.  the 
corner  of  Park  Row  aud  Frankfort 
Street.  Between  the  hours  of  8.20  a.  m. 
and  6.30  p.  m.  the  daily  average  of  pe¬ 
destrians  counted  at  this  corner  is  296.- 
200,  and  of  vehicles  6,700.  This  does  not 
include  passengers  on  trolley  cars.  The 
police  did  the  counting  with  hand  comp¬ 
tometers.  Such  counting  has  been  done 
at  a  variety  of  points  in  the  city,  with 
the  idea  of  regulating  traffic.  One  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  use 
of  block  signals  on  Fifth  Avenue,  simi¬ 
lar  in  principle  to  those  on  railways, 
which  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
safety  of  pedestrians. 


when  ordered  with  other  Groceries 


After  Trial 


25  lbs.  best  Granulated  Cane  Sugar  for  HSc  when 
ordered  with  other  money-saving  Larkin  Groceries, 
such  as  flour,  coffee,  tea,  canned  vegetables,  dried 
vegetables,  bam,  bacon,  lish,  cereals,  crackers, 
preserved  fruits,  relishes,  confectionery;  laundry 
and  toilet  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Samples  of  our  Bargains 

l.arkiu  Rifted  Coiftte,  3  lb*,,  75e;  Imported  Teu,  30c  per  l*>. 
Crtam  Tuim  llultlUK  Powder,  llijdc  pvt  H  H>.:  Couutry  G«lllh‘ 
man  Corn.  3  large  e  un.  29c;  Tomatoes.  lo-cent  kind.  10c:  l’or' 
nud  Henna,  l.V-ecnt  liic  cun  for  7Hi"  Alaska  Salmon.  3  1-lb 
cab*.  31c;  Macaroni,  pound  pin  It  hot.  D-Jo;  Sivr-et  Horne  Latin 
dry  Snap,  or  Maid  o'  tlic  Mist  Floating  Soap.  'JMc  per  bar;  Nor 
weglan  Sardines,  10c  per  con;  5  lb*.  Klee,  33o.  Egg  Noodle*.  X 
lb..  6c.  Peanut  Huttct,  largo  Jar.  12>£c:  5  lbs.  Prtinet,  ooe; 
Larkin  Mince  Moat.  he:  I  lb.  Salemtu*,  5c;  1  lb.  Pearl  Tapioca. 
6c;  1  lb  Corn  Starch.  &o:  }*  _ 
lb.  block  Popper,  So:  Large  can 
Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  19c.  ( 

Won't  yon  take  a  pencil  /  T"1  ||J —  | 

and  compare  there  prieei  /  j  O 

with  what  yon  tire  paying  /  / JC f  KiJ  ty 
noV!  And  while  you  have  /  /  1  — ■  -  ---  * •  3  N 

the  pencil  in  your  hard  /  /  « 

just  1111  ont  the  coupon  /  /  // 

below  and  send  for  /  /  jj 

GBocm  booh  me  / I 

It  eunlnlu.  Lunln.l.  o'  I  I II 

tnon.j  xxvjaje  o flora  at  j  /  (j 

low  ciuth  prices;  no  pre-  /  AcaShr?? -  2iyiT- 1  a 
mluuiit,  eiubK,  or  nny  /  /  / 

thing »f  Ibnt  kind.  Von  /  l f 

DcpL  i  /  n  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Jj 


(j  (  ‘  si  8869  Middy  Blouse  for 

v  T  Misses  aud  Small 

Women, 

16  and  18  years. 

883d  tn°dl  ?lo“se>  8628  Two-  or  Three. 

*°  42  bust*  Piece  Skirt  for  Misses 

*861  Flounced  Skirt,  and  Small  Women, 
24  to  32  waist.  16  and  18  years. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


Chicago, 


imiiiiiiinnuiiiiinnniiiiiiiiniiiiiiii|(iiiiiiniiiiiiniii(niiniiiiiiiiuniiiiniiliuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii.3- 

iimiiiuiHUtiuiimiiimiiiimiiiuiiiiTiIiiiiuniiiuiuiTmmitiiuuiiiiiimiuiimimmiiiuiiuiiiitiu 


IN  your  neighbor- 
hoo  d  th  ere  are 

_  several  farm  fam- 

|  [  ilies  who  need  The 

-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Secure  their  subscriptions 
and  obtain  one  o!  our 
Rewards.  Send  postal 
card  for  12-page  list — 


One  of  the  laundry  wagon  seen  about 
the  streets  of  New  York  bears  the  name 
“Laundry  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel¬ 
ty  to  Linen.”  Sometimes  even  the  domes¬ 
tic  laundry  work  is  not  done  with  any 
idea  of  avoiding  cruelty  to  linen,  as  we 
may  judge  by  the  torn  edges,  frayed  gar¬ 
ments  and  missing  buttons.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  desire  to  cleanse  by  main 
strength,  and  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
gentler  methods,  that  induces  this.  We 
must  realize  that  all  stains  cannot  be 
taken  out  in  one  and  the  same  way.  and 
that  a  careful  laundress  must  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  chemist.  There  are  cases  where 
a  plunge  into  hot  suds  sets  a  stain  in- 


iis  soon  as  they  become  Americanized,  are 
tempted  to  sell  the  handmade  household 
wares  of  their  old  home.  There  are  Rus¬ 
sian  samovars.  Turkish  coffee  pots,  tall 
seven-branched  candlesticks,  synagogue 
lamps,  and  a  host  of  small  wares.  As  the 
little  shop  has  moderate  rent  and  no  up¬ 
town  style  to  cater  to,  prices  are  very 
much  lower  than  in  a  more  pretentious 
locality.  Very  attractive  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  of  solid  metal  cost  from  75  cents 
a  pair  up;  trays  of  hammered  copper 
are  from  65  cents  up;  Turkish  after-din¬ 
ner  coffee  pots  of  hand-wrought  copper 
from  $1.25  up. 

Electric  irons  cost  $2,50  to  $5;  elec- 


THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 


Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Send  me  free  Grocery  Book  Ncn  ’  1  want 
to  compare  its  prices  with  what  I  now  pay. 

Name . 

Address . 


Department  ’  ‘ M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Household  Accounting 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  issued  Circular  Xo.  34, 
“Household  Accounting."  by  Miss  Laura 
Comstock.  It  will  be  found  suggestive 
by  housekeepers  who  wish  to  be  system¬ 
atic,  and  to  organize  their  households  on 
a  business  basis.  We  are  sometimes  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  careful  women 
do  not  keep  accounts  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures.  One  reason  for  this,  among  farm 
women,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
supplies  do  not  call  for  cash,  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  farm  or  taken  in  trade.  Un¬ 
less  things  traded  or  grown  on  the  farm 
are  credited  with  their  market  value,  the 
actual  returns  of  the  farm  arc  not  fully 
counted. 

To  arrive  at  proper  expenditure  of  the 
family  income,  a  budget  must  be  made 
out.  divided  into  certain  fixed  propor¬ 
tions.  The  following  suggested  budget 
for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  is  given  by  Ellen  H.  Richards  in 
“The  Cost  of  Living”  : 

Percentage  for: 

-jo 


Family  Income. 

Two  adults  and 

i— 

two  or  three 

Z  £ 

’fi 

C_  £ 

children  (equal 

*3 

■M 

2  If 

to  four  adults: ) 

O 

!•& 

Any  Income  (ideal 

division  i  . 

25 

20 

15 

15 

25 

$2,000  to  $4,000.  . 

25 

20 

15 

20 

20 

$800  1o  $1.000... 

30 

20 

10 

15 

25 

$.-.00  to  $800 . 

4  5 

15 

10 

10 

20 

T'nder  $500  . 

00 

15 

5 

10 

10 

It  will  be  noted 

in 

the  budgets 

thil 

the  smaller  the  income  the  higher  the  per¬ 
centage  spent  for  food.  A  man  earning 
but  $500  spends  60  per  cent,  or  $300,  of 
his  income  to  supply  the  amount  of  food 
necessary.  If  he  has  a  garden  or  gets 
some  produce  from  the  farm,  the  per¬ 
centage  spent  for  food  may  seem  abnorm¬ 
ally  low. 

Regarding  the  keeping  of  household  ac¬ 
counts  Miss  Comstock  says  that  the  host 
method  is  that  which  will  give  the  least 
trouble,  take  the  least  time,  and  show 
daily,  monthly  and  yearly  expenditures. 
An  elaborate  “system”  has  killed  many 
an  honest  attempt  to  keep  accounts. 
Keep  them  in  such  a  way  that  a  balance 
can  be  made  at  any  time  between  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses.  Items  should  he 
so  listed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  much  is  spent  for  food, 
how  much  for  clothing  or  other  purposes. 

The  simplest  way  of  keeping  accounts 
is  by  the  envelope  system.  This  plan, 
however,  seems  only  advisable  when  one’s 
ncome  is  not  much  above  $1,000  a  year, 
a. id  is  received  at  stated  times.  Envel- 


;  t-s  are  marked  and  the  apportioned  sum 
laced  inside.  'When  any  money  is  taken 
•  he  date  and  amount  should  be  recorded 


•n  a  slip  of  paper  and  placed  within.  The 
account  should  be  balanced  weekly  or 
monthly,  depending  upon  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  renewed.  If  any  money  is 
borrowed  from  one  envelope  for  another 
careful  record  should  be  kept  of  it.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  method  means  that  many 
times  more  money  is  kept  about  than  is 
safe  or  desirable.  Also,  when  money  is 
borrowed  from  one  account  for  another 
and  not  credited  there  is  confusion. 


The  account  book  is  more  complete 
than  this.  An  ordinary  unruled  note 
book  or  loose-leaf  note  book  may  be  used 
by  ruling  the  pages  to  suit  the  divisions 
of  the  income;  or  a  family  expense  book 
may  be  bought  with  printed  headings. 
Two  pages  should  be  used  for  the  ac¬ 
count.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  first 
page  should  be  a  column  for  the  days  of 
the  month.  The  source  of  receipts  should 
he  noted  as  well  as  amounts.  The  page 
is  then  divided  for  groceries,  meats,  rent 
or  taxes  and  interest,  labor,  carfare  or 
other  traveling  expenses,  if  daily  travel 
is  required.  The  second  page  is  divided 
into  clothes,  and  a  general  division  called 
“higher  life,”  which  includes  columns  for 
church  and  philanthropy,  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  travel  and  amusement,  savings, 
household  appliances  and  furniture, 
physician  and  dentist.  The  daily  totals 
should  be  calculated  and  the  sums  placed 
n  the  columns  reserved  at  the  extreme 
right  under  the  caption  daily  total  ex¬ 
penses.  At  the  foot  of  each  column  space 
s  left  for  the  totals  of  each  column.  The 
grand  total  of  these  totals  at  the  bottom 
of  the  two  pages  should  balance  with  the 
grand  totals  of  the  daily  totals.  Space 


is  indicated  for  the  monthly  total  receipts 
and  the  monthly  total  expenses. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  account  book 
two  duplicate  pages  should  be  ruled  for 
a  recapitulation  by  months.  When  bal¬ 
ancing  accounts  at  the  close  of  each 
month  the  totals  should  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  those  pages. 

The  card  system  is  well  liked  by  some 
people  for  keeping  accounts.  In  using 
cards  the  headings  may  he  the  same  as 
those  in  a  book.  Each  mouth  the  total 
expenditures  should  he  transferred  to  a 
card  reserved  for  monthly  totals. 


For  the  Apple  Consumers’  League 

Winter  Apple  Pie. — Chop  six  large  ap¬ 
ples  quite  fine,  as  for  mincemeat;  mix 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  a  little  of  the 
grated  rind ;  one  cup  of  currants  and 
chopped  raisins ;  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
large  tablespoon fuls  of  butter  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  a  little  nutmeg  or  cin¬ 
namon.  Put  the  mixture  into  pie  tins 
lined  with  paste,  cover  with  a  thin  crust 
and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Jellied  Apples. — Pare  and  quarter  six 
large  apples,  preferably  sweet  ones.  Slice 
one  lemon  over  them,  add  one  cup  of 
water  and  bake  till  tender,  or  they  may 
be  steamed,  instead.  Then  make  a  syrup 
of  two  cups  of  sugar,  put  in  the  apples 
and  cook  them  three  minutes,  which  will 
make  them  transparent  and  clear.  Then 
take  them  out  carefully,  add  one  ounce  of 
gelatine  to  the  syrup.  Let  it  just  come 
to  a  boil,  then  lay  a  slice  of  lemon  on 
each  apple  and  pour  the  syrup  over.  It 
is  a  dessert  that  is  very  pretty  piled  high 
on  a  glass  dish,  covered  with  whipped 


The  Nation’s  Spread  for 
Griddle  Cakes  and  Waffles 


FOUR  hours  of  breakfasting  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
—and  golden  brown  Karo  being  poured  thick  over  tempting 
hot  cakes  every  minute. 

The  Nation  s  breakfast — Karo  on  cakes,  waffles,  corn-bread  and 
ot  biscuits  —  in  many  thousands  of  homes,  day  after  day. 
Araerlcnn  women  have  also  found  out  how  Karo  helps  in  making  deli- 
ous  pastries,  puddings,  candy-  and  jams  and  preserves  that  will  not 
•ystallize.  Scores  of  welcome  recipes  in  the  free  Corn  Products  Cook 
ook — send  for  it. 

It  ;s  the  custom  now  among  thoughtful  housewives  to  order  Karo  by  the 


cionsly  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

The  Griddle  heats  uniformly  over  entire 
baking  surface  — cakes  bnked  evenly.  It 
needs  no  greasing.  It  doesn't  rust— and 
it  stays  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides. 

Get  50  cents  worth  of  Kara  from  your 
grocer  at  once— Send  us  the  labels  and  85 
cents  in  stamps  or  money  order  at  once. 

You'll  get  the  griddle  by 
%  parcel  post  prepaid. 

/  Corn  Product*  Refining  Co. 

I  Dept.  204  P.O.Box  161 
'  •/  New  York  J  J 


Embroidery  Designs 


rt«ux/»raw 


No.  914  is  a  design  for  embroidering  an  in¬ 
fant's  sheet  and  pillow  case.  The  scalloped 
edges  are  to  he  padded  and  buttonholed.  The 
leaves,  flowers  and  dots  may  be  worked 
solidly,  as  eyelets  or  in  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  stems  are  to  be  outlined.  The  cen¬ 
ters  are  to  be  worked  solidly.  Price  of  trans¬ 
fer  pattern,  10  cents. 


(.‘ream  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  a 
bit  of  bright  jelly  or  candied  fruits  of 
different  colors. 

Baked  Apples  With  Dates. — Choose 
good  mildly  acid  apples.  Remove  the 
core  and  skin,  then  press  into  the  opeu 
center  one  or  two  stoned  dates.  Add  a 
very  little  water  to  the  pan  and  bake 
without  destroying  the  shape  of  the  ap¬ 
ples.  The  natural  sugar  of  the  dates  will 
supply  necessary  sweetening. 

Apples  a  la  Bernice. — Pare  and  core 
eight  large  apples.  Cut  each  opple  into 
eighths.  Put  a  layer  of  apples  iu  a  baking 
dish  and  over  them  strew  bits  of  butter 
(one  teaspoonful)  and  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Cut  one-fourth  pound  of  washed 
figs  into  halves  and  put  them  on  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Sin-inkle  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
sugar  on  the  figs.  Make  a  batter  of  one 
egg  beaten  to  a  froth  and  add  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  milk.  Sift  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  powder  with  one  cupful  of 
flour  and  add  to  the  egg  and  milk.  If 
the  batter  is  too  thin  add  a  little  more 
flour.  Pour  the  batter  into  the  pan  over 
the  figs  and  bake  about  one-half  hour. 
Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Apple  Puffets. — Two  eggs,  one  pint 
milk,  sufficient  flour  to  thicken  like  waf¬ 
fle  batter,  1)A  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Fill  baking  cups  with  alternate  layers 
of  batter  and  finely  chopped  apples  sweet¬ 
ened.  Steam  one  hour;  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Apple  Fritters. — Pare  and  core  tart  ap¬ 
ples  and  Cut  thi  ni  in  slices  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  leaving  the  round 
opening  in  the  centre.  Dip  the  slices  in 
fritter  batter  made  of  one  pint  of  milk, 
three  eggs,  a  little  salt  and  a  pint  of 
flour.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  flour.  Beat 
the  eggs  well,  adding  first  part  of  the 
milk  and  salt,  then  the  flour  aud  the  rest 
of  the  mill,  alternately.  Beat  the  batter 
together  quickly  and  add  the  apples  im¬ 
mediately.  then  fry,  browning  each  bat¬ 
ter-covered  slice  separately. 


36  South  Clinton  Av«.,  Chicago.  Illlnol*. 


A-5  i  ,  Pry  off 
£\ .  r$y  1st  cover 

?  iiV-U  to  sift 


Pry  off  2nd 
cover  to 
empty 
quickly 


Whenever  you  make  a  batch  of  soap  be  sure  V’V- 
8  that  the  lye  you  use  is  the  strongest  and  purest 
j)  you  can  get — and  that  means  v-i 

N  BABBITT’S  LyI  1 

I  In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry -Off’  Top  i 

1 Look  for  Babbitt’s  In  che  handy  can  with  the  two  tops,  t 
•  at  your  grocer’s.  Absolutely  the  best  can  on  the 
\  market.  Use  little  or  much  as  you  desire. 

J  B.  T.  Babbitt  has  been  known  for  79  years  as  a  maker  of 
high  quality  soap.  His  reputation  is  your  guarantee. 
Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is  highest  in  strength  but  not  in  price. 
10c  at  all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists 
It  makes  home  made  soap  that  is  perfect  in  quality,  appear¬ 
ance  and  cleansing  results.  It  is  also  used  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  for  all  other  purposes  to  which  any  lye  is  adapted. 

V  Beautiful  and  useful  presents  D  T 

A  given  free  for  Trade  Marks  .  *  1  *  . 

.\\  cut  from  Babbitt  labels.  /  \  BABBITT  ' 

M\  Send  for  Illustrated  X  \N 

JfC'.  \  Premium  Catalog.  /  'v\  York  , 
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A  Fine  Holstein  Sire 

The  picture  at  Fig.  .15  shows  the  sen¬ 
ior  herd  sire  in  use  at  Green  Ridge 
Farm,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  This  bull  is 
King  Walker  Segis  2nd  102844.  As  he 
stands  he  was  3%  years  of  age  with  a 
weight  of  2100  pounds.  This  is  a  good 
hull  with  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  hack 
of  him,  as  his  nearest  dams  average  over 
30  pounds  of  butter  for  seven  days.  It 
is  remarkable  what  elTect  this  bull  would 
have  in  any  community  where  cattle  with 
more  or  less  Holstein  blood  are  to  be 


following  are  results  for  the  month  of 
November : 

The  cream.  867  pounds  sweet  to  cream¬ 
ery  tested  21.5  butter  fat ;  they  paid  him 
for  184  pounds  butter  at  35  ceuts,  $64.40, 
and  at  same  time  he  churned  at  home 
41314  pounds  of  same  kind  of  cream, 
from  which  they  made  10314  pounds  but¬ 
ter.  Now  you  will  see  that  it  took  4.71 
plus  pounds  cream  at  the  creamery  to  get 
a  pound  butter,  while  it  only  took  3.00 
pounds  at  home.  Iu  other  words,  had  he 
churned  it  all  at  home  he  would  have  had 


King  Walker  Segis  2nd  102844.  Fig.  15 


found.  These  superior  bulls  are  now 
finding  their  way  into  such  communities, 
and  the  result  will  be  very  apparent 
within  a  few  years. 

New  York  Milk  Law 

1  live  in  an  unincorporated  village. 
My  neighbor,  across  the  street,  keeps 
from  two  to  four  cows,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  in  tlie  vicinity,  somewhere  from  six 
to  10,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
there  to  get  milk.  Everyone  takes  his 
own  pitcher  or  pail  to  get  lii.s  milk  in  : 
some  go  in  tlie  morning  and  some  in  the 
evening.  No  pitchers  or  pails  are  left 
there  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  His 
stable  has  a  eoucrete  lloor  and  is  kept 
clean  and  presentable;  cows  look  clean 
and  neat,  and  his  patrons  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  milk.  Itut  now  the  health 
officer  of  the  village  tells  him  he  must 
get  a  permit  to  sell  his  milk,  must  get 
bottles  to  put  it  in.  and  it  must  be  la¬ 
beled  grade  B  or  grade  0.  lie  tells  me 
if  he  has  to  go  to  all  of  that  trouble  he 
will  quit  keeping  cows  and  give  up  the 
rnilk  business  altogether,  which  the 
neighbors  are  very  sorry  to  have  him  do. 
as  his  milk  has  always  been  a  good  arti¬ 
cle.  and  we  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
things  are  kept  where  it  is  made.  Can 
you  irive  us  some  advice  upon  the  subject, 
and  tell  us  where  we  may  be  able  to  get 
the  law,  and  other  information  in  regard 
to  it?  I).  B.  n. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  one  who  keeps 
these  cows  for  the  purpose  of  retailing 
milk  from  them  to  obtain  a  permit  from 
his  local  health  officer  after  having  had 
his  barn  and  methods  scored  t"  establish 
the  grade  under  which  the  milk  may  he 
sold.  This  Avill  put  him  to  no  expense 
or  trouble,  however,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  health  officer  for  which  he 
is  paid  by  the  municipality.  The  milk 
need  not  be  bottled,  but  any  containers 
from  which  it  is  dipped  must  have  a  tag 
attached  showing  the  grade  of  the  milk 
and  the  permit  must  be  displayed  iu  a 
public  place.  Under  the  present  regula¬ 
tions.  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain 
a  standing  of  grade  B  for  milk  produced 
under  reasonably  sanitary  conditions, 
while  grade  C  calls  for  so  few  precau¬ 
tions  to  insure  cleanliness  and  wholo- 
someness  that  il  is  a  question  whether 
this  grade  should  not  be  abolished  and  all 
milk  required  to  grade  as  I>  before  being 
offered  for  sale.  By  applying  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N. 
Y..  the  regulations  governing  the  sale  of 
milk  at  retail  may  be  procured.  M.  b.  d. 

Home  Churning  vs.  Creamery 

I  submit  the  following  figures  about 
butter-making  by  tlie  creamery  and  at 
home,  thinking  perhaps  they  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  My  nephew,  a 
fanner  living  near  me,  has  up  to  last 
October  churned  all  his  cream  at  home, 
but  at  that  time  concluded  he  would  put 
a  part  of  it  into  the  creamery,  and  the 


321  pounds  of  butter  instead  of  28744 
pounds,  a  difference  of  $11.72,  which  he 
loses  by  sending  to  creamery  for  one 
month  only.  W.  C.  RAYMOND. 

Vermont. 


Dogs  and  Sheep  Raising 

Sheep  raising  which  should  be  one  of 
Bradford  County’s  (Pa.)  biggest  indus¬ 
tries  is  fast  becoming  nil  simply  because 
farmers  with  land  adapted  to  sheep  herd¬ 
ing  have  become  discouraged  through 
depredations  of  many  dogs,  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  not  only  fields  but  chase  a  buggy 
from  town  and  chase  and  kill  ducks  and 
geese  along  the  road,  and  the  people  seem 
to  think  it  sport. 

Some  farmers  blame  the  hunters  for 
the  actions  of  the  dogs.  Cases  have  been 
repotted  where  hunters  have  stood  by  and 
watched  their  dogs  chase  sheep.  It  is  not 
the  farm  dogs  that  destroy  sheep,  but  the 
town  dogs,  mostly  hounds  or  with  a 
trace  of  hound,  also  the  bull  dog  or  cross. 
To  allow  a  dog  to  chase  sheep  is  to  teach 
that  <log  to  kill  sheep.  To  take  a  dog 
where  sheep  arc  browsing  is  to  teach 
that  dog  where  sheep  can  he  found, 
There  seems  to  be  a  strain  iu  the  or¬ 
dinary  dog  which  makes  him  fond  of 
something  to  chase.  It  seems  only  nat¬ 
ural  for  some  canines  to  sneak  into  the 
fold,  kill  two  or  three  animals,  and  then 
slink  away.  The  next  morning  the  farm¬ 
er  finds  the  carcasses,  cusses  a  little  as 
a  rule,  makes  claim  upon  the  county,  and 
in  due  time  the  loss  is  partially  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

To  lose  live  or  six  sheep  out  of  a  dock 
of  25  or  30  is  apt  to  discourage  the  most 
optimistic  sheep  raiser.  A  repetition  of 
the  depredation  generally  brings  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  use  and  he 
discontinues  sheep  raising,  and  thus  quits 
what  might  be  under  better  conditions  a 
very  profitable  branch  of  farming  in 
Bradford  County. 

The  hill  land,  and  there  is  much  of  it 
in  this  county,  is  ideal  for  sheep  raising, 
but  the  industry  will  never  be  what  it 
should  until  hunting  dogs  and  town-bred 
dugs  and  excluded  from  the  country  farms 
and  roads.  They  often  attack  cattle, 
pigs  or  any  other  animal  or  bird  that 
will  run.  The  dog  may  only  cast  a  glance 
at  the  sheep  while  the  stern  master  is 
near,  but  that  same  dog  will  probably 
sneak  into  the  fold  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  If  you  own  a  dog,  and  think 
him  worth  keeping,  keep  him  at  home. 

1 1  is  bark  will  warn  you  of  intruders,  and 
lie  can  fulfill  his  duties  as  a  watchman. 
With  no  dogs  running  at  large,  sheep 
raising  in  Bradford  County  will  take  the 
place  it  deserves.  judson  macafjce. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Silver  Fox  Farming 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Bulletin  301,  on  “Silver  Fox 
Farming  in  Eastern  America.”  This  book 
of  35  pages  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  a 
good  statement  regarding  the  business  of 
breediug  foxes  in  captivity.  Without 
question  this  has  now  become  a  regular 
business,  and  while  there  is  not  much 
money  in  it,  yet  apparently  it  has  be¬ 
come  reasonably  promising.  The  shortage 
of  expensive  furs  from  wild  animals  has 
made  this  fur  farming  possible.  The  pub¬ 
lic  still  demands  fur  garments,  and  as 
money  accumulates  in  any  community 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  expen¬ 
sive  furs.  More  and  more  of  the  wild 
land  is  being  taken  up  and  put  at  work, 
and  work  and  wild  furs  do  not  go  togeth¬ 
er.  Consequently  fur  farming  will  iu 
time  become  as  legitimate  a  business  as 
milk  or  meat  farming.  What  we  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  in  the  past  is  not  the  business 
itself  but  the  scheme  of  promoting  it.  and 
selling  stock  in  some  of  these  enterprises 
before  there  was  anything  else  to  sell. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  requested  to  put  up  their 
money  into  a  pair  of  foxes  and  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  The  business  is  now  coming 
down  to  a  commercial  and  definite  basis, 
and  we  hare  no  doubt  that  in  some  fa¬ 
vored  localities,  men  who  are  naturally 
hunters  and  fond  of  wild  animals,  can 
make  such  a  business  fairly  successful. 
This  pamphlet  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  situation.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  matter  may  well  secure  it  and  give  it 
a  thorough  study. 

Rambouillet  Sheep 

In  an  article  on  page  1468,  issue  of 
December  11th,  you  apeak  of  the  Ram¬ 
bouillet  French  Merino  sheep  being 
brought  to  this  country  iu  1840.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston,  when  he  was  Minister 
to  France,  sent  to  this  country  two  pairs 


SWINE 


Holsteins  at 
Auction 

Topsy  Korndyke  Beets,  31.6  16.  at  3 
years  and  still  on  test. 

Fairmont  Korndyke  Iris  De  Kol.  28.6  lb. 

Her  daughter  by  Sir  Woodcrest  Korn¬ 
dyke  Kate  De  Kol. 

Edie  Nelherland.  27.13  lb. 

Her  daughter  by  a  grandson  of  Pietje 
22d’s  Woodcrest  Lid.  Aaggie  Cornuco¬ 
pia's  Paul  DcKol  and  Neah  Pauline  De 
Kol  (25.8  lb.) 

Neah  Dichter  Spofford  Korndyke,  a 
daughter  of  Pledge  Spofford  Calamity 
Paul  and  the  34-lb,  cow,  Neah  Pauline 
De  Koi  2d  Korndyke, 

Neali  Pauline  De  Kol  Korndyke,  a  full 
sister  to  Neah  Pauline  De  Kol  2d  Korn¬ 
dyke. 

Minnie  De  Kol  6th  (26.6  lb.  at  3>4 
years)  a  daughter  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Johanna  Lad  7th  trom  a  25-lb.  daughter 
of  Paul  Beets  Do  Kol. 

Daisy  Clothildo  Burke.  26  lb. 

Otsego  Albina  Belle  (27  lb,  at  three 
years),  a  granddaughter  of  Pietje  22d's 
Woodcrest  Lad. 

Topsy  Pride  (25.3  lb. ) 

Letty  Maud  2d  (26  lb,)  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Johanna  Aaggie  2d's  Lad. 

Verbelle  Raphaella  Johanna  (24.6  lb.) 
a  granddaughter  of  Johanna  Rue  3d’s 
Lad. 

KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  LASS,  a 
son  of  the  greatest  champion,  K  P  Pon¬ 
tiac  Lass  (44.1  1b.)  and  a  full  brother  to 
the  $15,000  bull.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac 
Cornucopia. 

Iva  De  Kol  Pontiac  Bess,  a  17.8-lb. 
two-year-old  daughter  of  the  30-lb.  cow, 
Iva  De  Kol. 

These  are  hut  "as  a  drop  in  a  bucket." 
They  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
to  be  sold  in  the 

Big  4  Sales 

There  are  a  large  number  of 
others  with  records  of  20  to 
over  25  lb.  Others  from  great 
record  dams.  Several  families 
which  will  add  prestige  to  the 
best  of  herds  and  which  will 
make  money  for  the  man  who 
develops  them.  Daughters  of 
sires  of  exceptional  quality. 

Remember  the  places  and  dates 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

January  17-18, 1916 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

January  19-20, 1916 

Be  sure  to  attend. 

Liverpool  Sale  6  Pedigree  Co., Inc. 

Sale  Mg’rs.  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


A  Choice  Lot  of 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

and 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Ready  for  immediate  service 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

Chazy,  -  New  York 


Registered  Large  English  Berkshires 

of  nil  ages.  Eight  month  pig  dressed  334  lbs.  Have 
shipped  as  far  south  ns  Nort  h  Onrolinn,  Two  month 
old  pigs,  $5,  DAVID  WIAN’T,  Hunlinnton  Mills,  Pa. 

BERKS  HI  RES^Vs 

T  offer  you  one  of  tlie  best  lots  of  Berkshires  that  I 
ever  owned,  nil  especially  line  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can't  come, 
write  your  wants.  H.  L.  Brawn,  Walerpnrl,  Orleans  Co., N  Y. 

Fnr  Qo|o-’,,'v<*  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE 
rui  vale  i  to  A  Its  One  year  old.  A  Iso  five  Hol¬ 
stein  bulls.  All  animals  vigorous  and  from  High 
Grad.*  stock.  Reasonable  terms.  IHC  NCW  YORK  STATE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  Ynrklowu  Heiolds,  New  York 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  offer  tlie  best  lot  of  service  boars  we  have  ever 
seen  together.  Many  000  pound  prospects.  Send 
for  list.  JT.  C.  tV  IT.  1J.  Ilarpencling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

with  ni 7.o,  quality  and  best,  of  breeding.  PRICES  RE- 
OUCEP.  il.M.TEKWILLIGEK,  14 Irkvlllo. N. Y. 

B  E  R  K  S  H I R  EST,?  Wilt  $£: 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.  Y. 

Purebred  BERKSHIRES-^,™!:*  JfcXNSi 

sows.  CLOVKKDALK  FARM, Chariot  t  o.  N.Y. 

BERKSHIREStT*10  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
ULiiuDiimto  Grown  tor  breeder*  and  guaranteed  as 

represented.  Prices  light.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Butman,  Md. 

LARGE  SERVICE  BOARS 

of  March  and  April  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marble  Rale,  Conn. 


CEIELROX  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

^  Pigs  Of  both  sex,  Bred  ■sours.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  K.  ItARN'E.S,  Oxford,  N.Y . 


Kinderhook  Ouroc-Jersey  Swine  Isso.-Jtll&l,' 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages,  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  See  y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  \\ 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  XJk^VtKe"1 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


mm&m  ass 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WHSTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winnt on-Snlem,  Nortli  Carolina 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


“WHY  OWN  AN  AIREDALE?” 

“  Because  he  is  a  ‘  pal,’  a  labor  saver,  a  pleasure 
geller,  a  protector,  a  money-maker,  and  above  all 
is  a  dog  that  is  worth  more,  than  lie  cost  you."  We 
have  this  kind.  Send  for  full  particulars, 

APEX  KENNELS,  (Airedales  exclusively.)  Cheshire.  Conn. 


Registered  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Pedigree  contains  fifteen  Champions,  many  of  Uieiu 
leaders.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  sates  sheet. 

HERBERT  TKOTTKK,  Woodstock,  Virginia 


f  orrptc  f/\r 1a  Either  color,  large  or 
i  crreib  lor  Gale  mated  pairs  or  Dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  8  Co  .  Greenwich.  Ohio 


prDD  ETS  *  <)R  S  A  L  E-White  or 

,  77  1  .  .  1  **  brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  nnd  price  list  free. 

LEVi  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


ShpnhfirH  Piino  I-  i  \  E  w  E  E  K  s  o  r,  r> . 

o  nep  liBrO  r  UpS  UAVIO  STONE, R  F.0. 3,  North  Adauis.  Mass 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25  to  $50.  J.  H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway, Paterson, N.  J. 

For  Sale-Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THIS  HOOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L.  Lexington,  Ky. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percberon  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  A  NR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE, 

AJso  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN.  -  Middlefiehl,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Jet  Black  Percheron  Stallion 

Giron  No.  841)33.  4  years  old.  Grandson  of  noted 
Bisque.  S.  C.  McCLINTOCK,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Buck  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Tv  o  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Near  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold — “JtrotAi.  Nkw-Yorkkr” —  On  outside 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  5t  New  York  City 


of  these  sheep,  which  he  says  ‘'arrived  in 
safety  in  the  Spring  of  1802.  and  were.  I 
believe,  the  first  couples  ever  imported 
into  the  United  States.”  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingston  says  this  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Essay  on  Sheep,  intended  chiefly  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  introduction  and  propagation  of 
Merinos  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  by  proving,  from  actual  experiments, 
the  great  advantage  thereof  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  By  B.  R.  Livingston. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York.”  In  this  preface 
Mr.  Livingston  also  mentions  that  he 
learned  Col.  Humphreys  had  succeeded, 
some  short  time  after,  in  introducing  a 
much  greater  number  of  Merinos  directly 
from  Spain. 

In  the  farm  journal  of  my  grandfather, 
William  Wilson,  for  1811,  he  says: 

"Rams  1. — Spanish  full  blood  Merinos 
imported  in  October  1810.  Cost  me 
$180.  1. — 15-16  Blood,  bought  of  R.  R. 

L.  Cost  $125.  4. — 94  Blood,  bought  of 


A  Drygoods-Box  Smokehouse 

In  regard  to  article  on  page  1410. 
about  smoking  meat  in  fireplace,  would 
say  there  is  a  better  way  if  anyone  has 
only  a  small  supply  of  meat.  I  take  a 
drygoods  box  the  size  according  to  the 
meat,  turning  the  open  top  to  the  ground, 
then  dig  a  little  trench  about  as  deep  as 
a  stovepipe,  to  lay  pipe  in.  One  end  must 


Dry  Goods  Sox  iurned 
upside  doum 


ove  pipe 


A  Drygoods-Box  Smokehouse.  Fig.  16 

go  a  little  way  under  box,  the  other  at 
least  four  feet  away.  Lay  old  pipes  in 
trench,  or  any  substitute  will  do,  a  piece 
of  tin  across  the  ditch  or  some  flat  rocks. 
Break  about  two  or  three  narrow  boards 
out  of  the  top  of  box  and  hang  your  meat 
on  strong  sticks  in  box.  Put  the  boards 
back  :  if  you  notch  the  places  for  sticks 
in  the  side  of  box  the  top  fits  almost  in 
smooth.  Weigh  top  down  with  heavy 
rocks  so  no  dog  or  anything  can  disturb 
meat  and  you  have  a  line  smokehouse. 
Start  fire  at  the  other  eud  of  ditch  and 
see  how  nicely  it  works.  If  you  have 
an  old  shed  or  outbuilding  that  would 
not  do  for  a  smokehouse,  put  box  inside 
and  dig  ditch  under  the  door  and  out 
that  way  a  good  many  feet  from  the 
building  on  account  of  fire,  then  you  can 
lock  the  door  at  night.  If  there  is  no 
danger  of  stealing  the  outside  is  best ; 
I  have  always  smoked  my  meat  in  that 
way  when  I  first  started,  and  always 
had  good  results,  only  one  time  it  got 
stolen.  F.  s. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  the  Sick 

As  evidence  that  growing  shotes  and 
lowing  kine  arc  not  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  so  valuable  a  forage  plant  as  Alfalfa, 
some  advertising  literature  recently  sent 
out  by  an  enterprising  firm  of  manufac¬ 
turing  pharmacists  is  interesting.  In 
“Alfatone” — the  very  name  is  bracing — 
these  purveyors  of  drugs  to  the  medical 
profession  offer  a  “reconstructive  tonic 
and  nutrient”  which,  according  to  the 
label,  contains  120  grains  of  Alfalfa  to 
the  ounce,  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  several  other  well- 
known  vegetable  hitters.  As  modern 
medical  science  has  decided  that  the  “bit¬ 
ters”  of  which  our  forefathers  were  so 
fond  can  exercise  no  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  human  system,  the  virtues 
of  Alfatone  must  rest  upon  Alfalfa  and 
alcohol,  and,  as  alcohol  is  destructive 
rather  than  reconstructive,  and  only  in¬ 
directly.  if  at  all,  a  nutrient,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Alfalfa  alone  can  put  the  tone 
into  Alfatone. 

The  dearth  of  medical  literature  on 
Alfalfa  is  plaintively  offered  by  these 
manufacturing  druggists  as  their  excuse 
for  going  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  facts  with  regard  to  the  plant. 
No  testimonials  from  well-fed  calves  are 


THE  R  URAL 

offered,  but  the  amount  of  protein,  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat  contained  in  100 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  are  given,  and  the 
number  of  pounds  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  removed  from  the  soil  by  one  of 
the  crop  is  stated.  What  incredulous 
physician  could  balk  at  such  evidence,  of 
the  value  of  Alfalfa  hay  to  any  of  his 
patients  who  need  reconstructing?  If  an 
armful  will  nourish  a  horse  for  a  day, 
what  wouldn’t  a  tenspoonful  three  times 
daily  do  for  human  kind?  Alfalfa  bis¬ 
cuits  are  said  to  have  been  made,  if  not 
eaten,  and  now  comes  an  Alfalfa  tonic. 
Can  it  be  that  there  are  yet  undiscovered 
possibilities  in  our  Alfalfa  meadows? 


AJAX  FLAKES 


TT'HIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 


AilftK 


fUlGTTET  UUTS 
Protein  J: 

FBI  11 

Curbobrdrataa  30-41 
ftbra  ia-r 


AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world's  records.  It  is  used  anc 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  Collegt 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders '  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND 


The  Old  English  Sheep  Dog 

This  dog  is  gray  or  grizzle  and  white, 
never  tawny,  if  well-bred.  A  good  pup 
only  six  weeks  old  will  drive  a  yearling 
where  he  thinks  that  “critter”  ought  to 
go.  and  the  yearling  walks  right  along, 
until  she  turns  to  see  wlmt’s  driving  her. 
Then  there’s  a  merry  flash  of  heels  and 
dog  is  rolled  over  and  over,  only  to  go 
at  the  job  again  as  soon  as  he  is  right 
side  up — and  the  heels  won’t  hit  him  the 
second  time.  Kindness  is  the  one  way  to 
teach  an  Old  English  sheep  dog,  they 
don’t  need  the  whip  at  all.  I  have  known 
a  full-grown  dog  to  catch  a  rabbit  and 
never  bite  it.  Their  last  thought  is  to 
bite,  and  they  are  watch  dogs  of  the  first 
class.  Their  one  desire  is  to  please  their 
master,  and  seldom  is  any  human  worthy 
of  the  devotion  poured  out  at  his  feet  by 
one  of  these  shaggy  dogs.  They  have 
been  working  dogs  for  over  two  hundred 
years  and  in  England  their  masters  avoid¬ 
ed  tile  tax  levied  on  hunting  dogs  by  bob¬ 
bing  the  tails  of  these  gray  fellows,  Eng¬ 
lish  Bobtails  is  one  form  of  their  name. 
They  guard  their  master  and  his  family 
and  his  property  with  their  last  breath  if 
need  be,  but  it  seldom  comes  to  that.  A 
straggler  with  a  club  stands  not  the  small¬ 
est  chance  of  getting  past  a  gray  brother. 
His  very  bark  puts  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
into  any  marauder,  and  the  quality  of 
the  bark  informs  his  master  immediately 
of  the  sort  of  trouble  that  is  about.  Long 
life  to  the  Old  English  sheep  dog  and 
better  acquaintance  between  him  and  the 
American  farmer.  H.  H.  baker. 

New  York. 


?  CT  O-Hriad  Salvage  Grain 
from  mill  fire.  Feed- 
Price  I.ow.  Ask  for  sample' 

Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Purebred  Registered 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

Offer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  735 


Probably  the  longest  and  most  exhaustive 
tests  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  world,  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  showed  that 
the  registered  purebred  Hoistelii-Frlealsri  cows 
fur  exceeded  all  other  breeds  when  the  tests 
wore  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  due  to 
their  more  regular  breeding,  and  higher  unifor¬ 
mity  of  butter  production  every  your.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  Johanna  in  ti  fivo-yonr  test  Averaged 
■ISO. 81  pounds  of  fat  and  an  average  yearly  net 
profit  of  t80. 17.  Investigate  the  big  ''Blnck- 
aud- Whites.  1 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro.Vt. 


SIRE:  Imp.  Goldsccker  of  Anna  Dean  Farm 
No.  2»il(W,  1  holiest  May  Rose  bull  in  America. 
His  sire  is  Golden  Secret,  the  wonderful  son 
of  Rose  of  Gold.  “Goldscckei  "  is  a  full  brother 
to  the  dam  of  Langwatcr  Hope,  the  leader  in 
(  lassF.  with  a  rccotd  of  10.078 pounds  of  milk. 
773  of  fat. 

DAM:  Has  an  A.  R.  record  of  412  pounds  of 
butterfat  as  a  two-year-old.  She  is  a  sister  to 
Julie  of  the  (  lime.  17, WJ  of  mill*.  !63  of  butter- 
fat;  Johanna  Chene,  Iti.  I8t>of  milk.  8ti8  pounds 
of  fat  as  a  three.ycat -old  and  twenty  others 
with  large  records. 

PRICE,  $2SO.OO.  Ready  for  Service 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


%  Holstein  heifer  calves  1 
week  old  ¥15  each,  s  regist¬ 
ered  hotter  calves  2  to  lu 
months  old  $10u  each.  Reg¬ 
istered  bull  calvt:«¥2o  to  lot). 
Express  paid  In  lots  of  5. 
2  ready  tor  service  $UU  to  $75 
each.  Registered  cows  $125 
11]),  high  grade  cows  $5U  up. 
1  carload  of  S-yrnr  olds  $55 
each.  We  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  Holstein  section,  see 
us  before  you  buy. 

T  17  T,  T,  Y,  N.  Y. 


THE  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowslVial  will  improve  your  Dairy! 

Write  for  f  re®  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  C\ub, 

Box  R  Pelerboro,  N.H. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 


120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
bo  found.  SOM  11  IfRKSH.  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

Ill  Keg  bolls  ready  for  use. 

1U  Heifer  calves.  (5  months  Old. 

2(J  Heifer  calves.  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Do  you  want  a  bull  !  lliave  them.  Big,  strong, 
growth}-  fellows  with  plenty  nf  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  mast  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  got  a  hull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W .  POST,  .  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

six  months  old.  sired  by  half  brother  to  Azncena's 
Pride-champion  four  year  old— and  bull  rich  in 
Sheet  Anchor  and  Glenwood  blood.  $50  each, 
younger  hulls  at  less  price  for  Quick  acceptance. 
We  are  short  of  room.  Edward  van  Alstyne 
&  Son,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y, 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jan.  12; 
IV.  0.  Rosen  burger,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Ologg  Bros,  and  Jef¬ 
frey  &  Wallace  Ainsworth,  Iowa,  Jan 


When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  and  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  Mnst  vacate  one 
fin  m,  and  offer  Reg.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves.  $25  and  up. 
Service  bull.  $75.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

HILLHURST  FARM  kft&HSSOf.'V! 


GUERNSEY  BULL RSM 

ZNQ;  dropped  April  15, 1915;  good  markings.  Prico, 
$10(1  Terms  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
Address,  Tashama  Farm,  Nantucket,  Alass. 


Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co..  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17-1  s. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association.  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan. 
19. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.t  Jan, 
19-20. 

Horse  breeders’  sale,  all  breeds,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Jan.  26-29,  C.  \V.  Hurt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Iowa  Draft  ITorse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  II.  O'Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale.  UoCk  field  Breeding 
Association.  Roeklield,  ind.,  Feb,  11. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers'  A&soqifition,  E.  R.  Sillimau,  Colo, 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


Ontario  Don 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.1.51  lb  bull;  dam, 
roy ally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  0  mos. 
Price,  1250$  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


BELLMATH  GUERNSEYS 


We  have  for  sale  young  Guernsey  bull  calves,  rich 
in  the  best  blood  of  the  Gteiiwootls.  No  females  for 

sale,  H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Seuuett,  New  York 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  bn?e  *  vLTo 

llolsteitts,  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  Jg  Son,  Cortland,  N'.Y. 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  bull,;,;;:1:;;; 

No.  20801.  A  fine  individual  with  A.  R.  backing. 
Priced  right  for  immediate  sale.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  E.  C  PELTS,  ManagerKeszuckMbind  Farm,  Sharon,  Cnnn. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  igALif 

34.00,  sevMi  On  vs,  31)  flays,  134.60.  They  nre  extra  pood 
iiuli vi.IiimIk,  nil  rropi  A.  K.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  :md  prices,  ill  ID  YiifiS  K.4KHS,  Orchard  1'ark,  N.Y. 


FIVE  HEAD  OF  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

vea  to  twelve  or  eighteen  months  old. 

'IIIFPI.E,  .  Purchase,  N,  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Fforn 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitleiianao,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred,  $100  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

CflR  CHI  C  Jersey  Hull,  old  enough  for 
lUn  wNLk  service;  lie  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  017  lbs..  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authent  icated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
Wc  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  anil  darns.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


-Males  and  females  for  sale 

W.  T.  Snider,  Newburuh,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago.  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehepbrain. 
lie  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washiogtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


LARGE.  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulls, 
n  sou  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oakland*  and 
it  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


I>  O  V  IT  I,  R 
STANDARD 

Stock  for  sale. 


Polled  and  Horned  Herefords 

AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville.  N  Y. 


sale— 50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

guaranteed  in  lamb  to  the  very  best  rams. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FA  KM,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Heifers  for 

Sired  by  Marigold's  Jap  and  Sayda's  Jnp.  State 
what  you  want.  Pedigrees  and  prices  given.  Regis¬ 
tered  or  eligible.  Orchard  Home  Farms,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 


vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She’s 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yet  she’s  the  rich  man’s  f  ride, too. 
And  she’s  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  “About  Jersey 
Cattle,”  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — a  postal  will  do 
■ — it’s  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  We»t  23rd  Street  .  New  York  CiD 


SWINE 


NINE  MONTHS  OI.D 

High-Grade  Registered  Jersey  Bull  for  Sale 

or  will  exchange  for  another  high-grade  registered 

Jersey  Bull.  E.  IT.  Thomas,  Sup't,  Murristown,  N.  J. 


O  I  f  Boars,  gilts  and  yottns 
i  utcuicu  .  i . v- .  o  pigs.  Prices  reasonable, 

J.  D.  Shelmldine  &  Sons,  -  Lorraine.  N.  Y. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES^fcS^ 

II.  GK1MS1IAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


FOR  PR0DUCTION-BREED  UP  N01  Ma¬ 

rtin  rnUUUUIIUIt  Registered  Jersey  bull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  t>  pe 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliavr  Bldo ■ .  Piltsburoh,  Pa. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cows  for  Sale 

Several  in  Register  of  Merit.  One  has  record  of  573 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  and  has  two  daughters 
in  Register  of  Merit  Auoiliei  has  milked  53  pounds 
per  day,  and  over  13,01)0  pounds  in  year.  If  interest¬ 
ed,  address  Jones’  Jersey  Farm,  Sanquoit,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


January  8,  1910. 

of  quinine  dissolved  in  two  drams  of 
tincture  of  iron  and  given  in  a  pint  of 
thin  oatmeal  gruel  along  with  an  ounce  of 
alcohol,  or  an  ounce  of  arnmaric  spirits 
of  ammonia.  It  is  just  possible  that  she 
may  have  retained  her  afterbirth,  or  eat¬ 
en  it.  a.  s.  A. 


hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Winter  Management  of  Farm  Horses 

Pabt  II. 


and  bring  the  youngster  through  the  W  in¬ 
ter  in  first-class  condition,  his  ration 
should  be  largely  grain.  ( >ats  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  the  colt.  Corn  should 
be  shelled  and  then  crushed.  Musty  food 
ought  never  to  be  given.  It  is  practical¬ 
ly  devoid  of  nourishment  and  is  a  breed¬ 
er  of  disease.  Good  sweet  clover  hay  is 
excellent  for  colts  as  it  furnishes  muscle 
and  bone  making  material.  The  colt 
should  not  be  Confined  in  a  stall,  but  al¬ 
lowed  a  good-sized  lot  or  paddock  i  i; 
which  to  run  and  play.  Exercise  is  of 
paramount  importance,  lie  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  the  pasture  fields  during 
the  pleasant  days,  but  should  always 
have  as  a  refuge  from  the  storms  a  good 
shelter  freely  accessible.  The  water  he 
drinks  should  be  of  the  purest  and 
cleanest. 

Working  The  Stallion. — The  quar¬ 
ters  for  stallions  in  Winter  should  be 
good  and  roomy,  with  lots  of  light  and 
ventilation.  They  should  be  fed  three 
feeds  per  day  each,  consisting  of  about 
2l/o  gallons  of  oats  and  one-half  gallon 
of  bran  mixed  with  water,  adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt.  An  occasional  feed  of  boiled 
oats  mixed  with  bran  and  a  little  salt  is 
very  good.  Good  bright  clover  hay  and 
a  little  Timothy  mixed  is  good  for  the 
stallion.  I  believe  it  would  he  vastly 
better  for  the  liorse-breeding  industry  as 
a  whole  if  stallions  were  put  in  harness 
and  worked  mi  the  farm.  It  is  admitted 
that  to  do  his  best  work  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  the  stallion  should  he  in  the 
very  lest  physical  condition.  All  his 
functions  should  be  working  to  their  cap¬ 
acity  and  in  horses  that  condition  is 
achieved  only  when  work  is  being  done. 
I  do  rot  mean  just  light  work,  or  that 
the  animal  should  be  put  right  through 
from  morning  to  night.  It  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  working  a  stallion  too  hard 
than  of  not  working  him  enough.  It  is 
always  poor  policy  to  find  fault  if  at  the 
same  time  a  remedy  cannot  be  found. 
The  most  eminent  authorities  say  that  a 
draft  stallion  should  have  not  less  than 
six  miles,  preferably  eight  miles  exercise 
every  day.  Give  him  useful  work. 

Illinois.  n.  u.  W. 


Tail  Switching 

Will  you  give  method  to  stop  a  horse 
from  tail  switching?  I  have  a  voting 
road  mare  that  switches  continually 
while  driving.  F.  h. 

-  Connecticut. 

A  skilled  veterinarian  could  operate 
upon  the  tail  to  make  switching  impossi¬ 
ble.  Improvement  will  follow  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  very  thickly  padded  crouper 
strap,  or  you  may  tie  strands  of  tail  hair 
to  the  harness  on  each  side,  or  use  small 
straps  in  the  same  way.  A.  8.  a. 


Mammitis 

One  of  our  best  cows,  fresh  in  April 
only  gave  milk  from  three  quarters  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  from 
the  fourth  quarter.  Her  udder  was  all 
right  at  the  time  of  calviug  aud  she  gave 
her  usual  supply  of  milk  until  about 
seven  weeks  ago,  when  her  udder  became 
very  bard  around  two  of  her  teats,  and 
the  milk  from  one  became  ropy  and  wa¬ 
tery.  Now  the  milk  is  only  fit  to  use  from 
two  teats,  although  she  still  gives  a  small 
quantity  from  the  other  two.  She  only 
gives  about  two  quarts  of  good  milk  at 
a  milking.  We  consulted  a  vetei  inarian. 
lie  told  us  to  bathe  her  with  warm  water 
and  said  she  would  come  baek  to  her 
usual  supply  of  milk,  ller  udder  seems 
all  right,  but  she  has  not  conn-  back  to 
her  milk.  What  would  you  advise  doing? 
Do  you  think  she  will  be  all  right  when 
she  lias  her  next  calf  in  March,  or  do 
you  think  it  would  be  best  to  beef  her? 
The  cow  is  old,  but  seems  to  be  in  good 
condition  otherwise.  c.  A.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  cow  has  had  a  severe  attack  of 
mammitis  (garget)  and  probably  is 
ruined  for  dairying.  For  that  reason 
we  should  advise  you  to  sell  her  to  the 
butcher.  While  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  it  usually  proves  unprofitable  to  re¬ 
tain  such  a  cow.  Mammitis  also  is  liable 
to  prove  contagious  and  be  spread  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milkers*  hands,  a.  s.  a. 


Dorit  leave  the 
flavor  to  chance 


DON’T  spoil  good  but¬ 
ter  by  using  poor  salt. 
To  get  the  best  results  from 
your  good  stock,  good  feed 
and  careful  dairying,  go  one 
step  further.  Use  Worcester 
Salt  in  your  butter-making. 

Worcester’s  pure,  even 
grains  work  in  easily,  and 
do  away  with  "mottles”  and 
streaks.  Its  genuine  salti¬ 
ness  brings  out  the  fine 
flavor  your  butter  deserves. 

Worcester  Salt  overcomes 
many  of  the  troubles  yon  meet 
in  producing  top  notch  butter. 
Our  booklet.  “Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm"’,  tells  why.  Free  on 
request. 


the  process  should  be  finished  with  a 
woolen  cloth,  goiug  over  the  horse  with 
it  from  head  to  heel.  The  care  of  the 
skin  and  coat  is  not  a  matter  of  smooth¬ 
ness  or  ugliness  of  the  coat,  but  merely 
a  question  of  oleauliitess  of  the  skiu, 
which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
animal.  The  more  work  a  horse  does 
and  the  more  nutritious  food  he  receives, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  grooming. 
The  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  skin 
are  enormously  increased  by  work,  and  as 
the  horse  at  work  must  be  fed  nutritious 
food  the  food  also  largely  increases  the 
secretions  of  the  skin.  Nature  must  be 
assisted  by  artificial  means  to  remove 
these  increased  secretions,  or  the  pores  of 
the  skin  will  become  clogged  and  the 
health  of  the  horse  he  impaired.  The 
greater  the  activity  of  the  skin  the  great¬ 
er  the  attention  necessary.  The  horse  in 
a  state  of  nature  fakes  only  the  exercise 
required  to  obtain  bis  food,  and  he  feeds 
mainly  on  laxative  diet,  and  as  the  de¬ 
bris  of  the  food  and  excretions  of  the 
system  are  carried  through  the  kidneys 
grooming  is  not  so  essential.  Grooming 
answers  two  principal  and  several  sub¬ 
sidiary  ends,  First  it  removes  from  the 
skin  these  particles  of  perspiration,  dust 
aud  dirt  which  would  otherwise  impede 
and  clog  the  free  action  of  the  sweat  and 
oil  gland 8.  Secondly,  it  removes  the  scurf 
or  worn-out  cells  which  are  no  longer 
required  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
which  would  especially,  when  cemented 
together  by  particles  of  sweat,  add  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  glands.  In  order 
that  grooming  should  produce  the  two 
principal  effects  mentioned  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  skiu  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Care  of  Brood  Mares. — My  brood 
mares,  of  which  I  have  seven,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  are  never  worked  in  V\  inter 
but  are  given  plenty  of  exercise.  Care 
is  taken  to  see  that  they  receive  no 
strains  or  twists,  which  in  some  cases 
cause  mares  to  abort.  There  is  more 
danger  of  abortion  with  mares  during 
December  aud  .January  than  in  any  other 
months.  The  mares  are  fed  during  the 
Winter  about  a  gallon  of  oats  to  a  quart 
of  bran  to  a  feed  mornings  aud  evenings. 
The  noonday  ration  consists  of  a  feed  of 
corn.  The  only  hav  they  receive  during 
Winter  is  nicely  cured  clover.  A  boiled 
feed  at  every  week-end  will  guard 
against  week-end  diseases  which  result 
from  standing.  After  my  mares  become 
somewhat  heavy  in  foal  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  with  tin*  other  horses  until 


WORCESTER 

SALT 


Bloody  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk- 
out  of  one  teat.  This  condition  has 
continued  now  for  several  weeks,  and 
does  not  improve.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  or  wluit  to  do  for  it?  She  has 
been  miming  on  an  ordinary  grass  pas¬ 
ture  with  a  feed  of  bran  (wheat)  night 
and  morning.  Her  second  calf  has  been 
weaned  about  two  weeks  nt  the  age  of 
four  months.  She  had  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  with  the  first  ealf  but  when  the 
calf  was  younger  and  the  condition  only 
existed  a  few  days  when  the  milk  cleared 
and  seemed  alright.  The  milk  in  the 
other  tents  has  the  usual  appearance  but 
of  course  it  has  to  go  ro  the  pigs. 

Virginia.  m.  f.  s. 

We  suspect  that  growths  in  the  teat 
duct  bleed  when  irritated  by  milking.  In 
some  instances  these  growths  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  operation  and  especially  so  if 
they  are  located  at  the  tip  of  the  teat. 
Bleeding  may  also  come  from  a  tumor 
or  diseased  portion  of  the  quarter  and 
tuberculosis  sometimes  is  present.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  the  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin  and  if  she  does  not  react  then 
the  teat  may  he  operated  upon  or  the 
milk  dried  off  in  the  affected  quarter. 
The  latter  course  generally  proves  best  in 
all  aggravated  or  chronic  eases.  a.  s.  a. 


“The  Salt  with  the  Savor ” 

Packed  in  28-lb.  and  f»6-lb.  bags  of 
strong  Irish  linen.  Get  a  bag  at 
your  grocer’s. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Rock  Bottom 

on  the  Very  Best 

Steel  Roofing 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Undeveloped  Quarter 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  has 
but  three  natural-sized  teats,  the  fourth 
being  very  small.  What  can  I  do  to 
develop  this  tent  so  that  it  will  give  milk, 
or  will  it  give  milk  as  it  is?  \v.  E.  P. 

Washington. 

It  would  lie  impossible  for  anyone  con¬ 
fidently  to  answer  this  question.  Such 
quarters  sometimes  gradually  develop 
when  the  calf  comes,  but  more,  often  re¬ 
main  sterile,  or  give  but  little  milk.  Mas¬ 
sage  the  quarter  two  or  three  times  a 
day  and  after  calving  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  milking  three  times  a  day. 


Ever  Made 


Get  Edwards'  Frdiht  ITopaid  1 

oScrz  and  note  the  big  savrngr.  -  yf  /  Vy  /jy  S 

EDWARDS  Reo  Steel  Cluster  Shingle:'. 

Tightcote  ReoSteelShingles 

actually  cost  Icsk— outlast  three  orJi-  /  R  ‘iHlgf  Jjfjfii 
aorrrool*— nopsinMtttfnr  repairs.  Hot-  I  'M  ijjk i  if  m  M  1 
proof, lire  -proof.  ruM-pTOof.  andgUOT-  /fflr ISmW  W'  V 
Kuteed  licliining.»nK)(.  Any  one  can  ftrvJ't 
lay  1t.ritfbt.over  old  ahtaglog  i  ( you  like. ! 

Impossible  To  Rust  .  /mnu/i  AJetal  Tile 

Edges  and  Nail  Holes 

Every  sheet  of  1.  Krauts'  Galvan-  p;  r*S 
izt-d  8fc*tJ  Shingles,  Reefing.  Jiidirur,  Vi- j 
Oiling  or  finish  ia  extra  heavy  iral-  :  yf-v  • 

vanized.  piecu  otn  time,  by  our  ex- 
elusive  TIGHTCOTE  patented  pro-  Edwards  Patent 
c#  nfier  sheet  hna  been  stamped  "Grip-Lock" 
ant)  ri'HOuared.  Side  and  edges  nre  iri«j  2J  ■  FT  r 

as  heavily  galvanized  ns  bo.!.v  of  rhect.  «  JH:  ■  ■:  '( 

Meiins  no  weak  spots  to  rust  orrorrotle.  B  I  V  H  1 

By  imuina  of  Edwards'  Patent  Inter-  S  B  1'1 

lockiittf  Device  (see  illustration)  all  W  M  'Kfl  frj 

nails  are  driven  through  uodoriiiyor  of  ■  ■  ■  ft.  fa 
metal  only— uo  exposure  no  leaks.  I  Q  g  g 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wnle  variety,  many  styles,  all 
sizes  of  Portable,  Firepruoof 
Metal  Curotrra.  SU'J.’O  and 
up.  Lowest  prices  ever  Tf|t| 

made,  Postal  brines  FREE  JH 

(U-patfe  Garotte  Catalog. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

Edwards’  Roo  Steel  Clus-  & *3a 
ter  Shinnies,  V-Crimped, 

Corrugated. Standing  Seam,  _ 

Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofing  direct  to  you  nt  ‘ 
tom'' factory  prices.  Write  today  for  FREIGHT  I 

OFFER  on  tint  lowest  prices  _ 

ever  made  for  World's  Beat  -■» 

Roofing,  Fran  Samples  and  MHHK 
Roofing  Book  No,  K3  k  j|Vill 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  A  Mfl 

Cincinnati,  Chin 

Note  const  ruction  Mill  /f'  I 

of  Patent  Inter¬ 
locking  Device, 
prol acting  nail 
rinailft  flora 
weather—  / 
making l%K)f  /if] 
atiHolulu- 
ly  water  Ai War 

tight.  Aw 


Diseased  Cow 

1.  I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  which 
came  in  some  time  in  April  during  the 
night  without  any  help.  I  found  her 
nearly  worn  out,  her  hind  parts  were  all 
stiff.  In  a  few  days  she  gained  on  her 
strength  bill  she  stayed  a  little  crooked 
nil  Summer.  About  a  month  .after  calv¬ 
ing  she  had  a  swelling  on  one  side  of 
her  udder,  on  the  same  side  where  she 
was  lame.  I  used  ointment  and  cured  it 
in  a  few  days,  but  the  heifer  kept  poor 
all  Summer.  Since  then  she  has  grad¬ 
ually  lost  about  all  her  milk  and  gives 
Moody  milk  with  some  solids  in  the  milk 
like  cheese.  She  is  now  a  very  sick  cow. 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  pain  unless  a 
little  on  her  udder.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  ails  this  heifer?  Shall  I  dry  her 
up?  She  gives  about  a  half  a  teacupful 
of  milk  but  it  is  not  bloody  any  more. 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  to  stop  a 
horse  from  cribbing?  c.  I*.  R. 

New  York, 

1.  Isolate  the  cow  at  once  and  do  not 
use  the  milk  as  it  is  quite  likely  that 
she  is  badly  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
which  does  not  necessarily  cause  cough. 
Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  do  so  you  might  as  well 
kill  the  cow,  as  she  is  in  a  precarious 
case  and  will  never  be  profitable  for 
dairying.  2.  The  vice  is  incurable  but 
may  be  temporarily  prevented  by  stabling 
the  horse  in  a  box  stall  from  which 
everything  has  been  removed  upon  which 
the  teeth  or  chin  could  be  set  to  practice 
the  habit.  A  wide  strap  buckled  fairly 
tight  around  the  neck  just  back  of  the 
throat  latch  will  prevent  wind  sucking. 


Ailing  Cow 

I  milked  a  heifer  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  freshened.  She  was  forming 
quite  a  soft  bunch  in  front  of  her  udder, 
and  all  at  once  it  all  went  away  before 
she  came  in.  Did  my  milking  her  cause 
a  collapse  aud  injure  her?  She  fresh¬ 
ened  all  right;  calf  at  five  weeks  old 
weighed  170  pounds.  She  ran  down,  not 
eating  any  grain  and  was  dainty  about 
anything  in  the  rough.  In  about  a  week 
she  stopped  eating  and  drinking,  com¬ 
menced  to  grit  her  teeth.  Veterinarian 
said  she  had  indigestion  and  not  much 
hope.  I  feed  her  at  least  100  quarts  of 
new  milk  and  10  dozeu  of  raw  eggs.  I 
gave  her  saltpetre  about  a  teaspoouful 
twice  a  day  and  she  commenced  to  get 
better.  She  is  well  now.  but  still  has  a 
fussy  appetite ;  I  am  giving  her  oue 
quart  of  meal,  two  bran,  once  a  day. 
She  does  not  take  hold  with  a  relish  and 
some  days  will  not  eat  it.  She  likes  Al¬ 
falfa  better  than  anything  and  oats  it 
well.  What  can  I  give  her  to  make  her 
eat  better,  and  what  kind  of  grain  to 
make  her  stronger?  R.  n. 

New  York. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  cow  has 
tuberculosis  and  if  so  treatment  will  be 
useless  and  she  should  be  destroyed. 
Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  but  not 
in  very  hot  weather.  Meanwhile  keep 
her  isolated.  If  she  is  not  tuberculous 
she  will  be  likely  to  pick  up  and  regain 
appetite  if  given  twice  daily  half  a  dram 


Corrugated 


SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

123-173  Pika  St., Cincinnati 

Please  Bern!  FREE  samples.  Freight  - 
Paid  prices  and  World’s  Greatest  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  173 


Name 


Address . . . . . 

Largest  Linkers  of  Ghect  Metal  Products  in  tile  World 


Famous  “Clover  Leaf”  Cows 

K.  K.  S.  V.  Col'ft  NO.  214 UO 
A.  1{.  O.  Owned  by  W.  T>.  Rubens, 
Poland,  N.  Y.,  ptonilctor  uf 
Plenwint  Hill  fiord  of  Holstein. 
Friesians.  This  cow  holds  world's 
second  best  record  fora  jr„  2  year 
old.  At  litre  of  2  yrs.,  2  mo.,  6 
days,  her  record  is  31*2  lbs,  milk 
and  26.60  lbs,  butter  in  seven  daysi 


WITH  the  pasture  season  over,  your  dairy  profits  become  a  matter 
of  intelligent  feeding.  It’s  a  matter  of  costs.  To  feed  your  farm  grains 
just  because  you  have  them  on  hand  is  a  mighty  poor  policy  when 
you  can  sell  those  grains  at  prevailing  high  prices,  then  turn  around  and 
buy  the  identical  feeding  elements  for  less  money.  ^ 


You  make  a  profit  on  the  selling  and  buying 
and — when  you  buy 


THE  illustrations  above  show 
W.  D.  Robens’  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  one  of  his  record- 
breaking  Holstein-Friesian  heifers. 
Mr.  Robens*  Pleasant  Hill  Herd  is 
now  valued  at  $200,000.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  intelligent 
breeding  and  feeding.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  Robens  should 
prove  interesting  to  all  farmers  who 
are  interested  in  dairying: 


Poland,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 
Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Having  used  several 
cars  of  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  in 
my  herd  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  best  feed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

Last  November  I  got  out  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  for  a  few  days  and  my 
herd  on  the  saute  number  of  pounds 
of  other  kinds  of  grant  fell  off  tzco 
cans  of  milk  a  day,  and  when  Clover 
Leaf .  was  resumed  again  as  part 
ration,  they  quickly  regained  the 
two  cans  of  milk  a  day. 

I  feed  Clover  Leaf  as  part  ration 
to  all  young  stock,  as  well  as  milch 
cows. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D.  ROBENS. 


You  get  a  ready  mixed,  well-balanced  ration  that  contains  every  clement  that  cows  need 
for  normal  milk  production.  And  you  save  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  ton  on  feed  besides  getting  a  feed 
that  not  only  saves  you  extra  work  and  bother,  but  produces  more  milk  and  butter ,  pound  for 
pound,  than  any  grain  or  combination  of  grains  you  grow  on  your  farm.  Sell  your  corn, 
rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley — buy  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed — make  more  money  this  year. 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  is  bought  by  the  carload  by  hundreds  of  progressive  money¬ 
making  dairymen  throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West.  They  feed  it  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  them  to  do  so.  They  buy  Clover  Leaf  in  preference  to  any  other  feed,  because 
it  gives  them  better  value  and  greater  returns  for  the  money  invested.  Try  Clover  Leaf — 
watch  your  dairy  profits  grow. 

Clover  Leaf  may  be  fed  straight  or  used  as  the  basis  of  a  high  protein  concentrate. 
Clover  Leaf  is  guaranteed  to  analyze  over  i6}/2%  protein,  over  pff/Yfo  fat  and  less  than  12% 
fibre.  Just  add  a  little  Gluten  Feed  and  you  have  a  high  protein  feed  for  record-breaking 
milk  production. 

Clover  Leaf  is  a  special  mixture  of  pure,  wholesome  grains  combined  with  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  molasses  and  a  dash  of  salt  to  make  it  appetizing  and  palatable.  Cows  like 
it — eat  it  up  clean — thrive  on  it — produce  milk  in  abundance  because  it  satisfies  them,  keeps 
them  contented  and  supplies  every  element  needed  to  sustain  body  and  produce  max¬ 
imum  milk  yield. 

Try  Clover  Leaf  now!  Why  pay  $32  or  more  per  ton  for  a  mixture  when  you  can  get 
better  value  in  Clover  Leaf  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  ton  less? 


evoy tft/ 


Every  Pound 
ol  Clover 
Leaf  Dairy 
Feed  is 
Guaranteed 


The  Clover  Leaf  Farm  Record  Book  is  a  handy  book  for  keeping  farm  accounts.  En 
ables  you  to  quickly  ascertain  profits  or  losses, 
costSj  breeding  dates,  milk  records  and  so  on. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  copy. 

We  have  a  copy  all  ready  to  send  you 
Vm  free.  Write  for  it  now. 


for  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  TryCa  ton  or  two  and  watch 
results.  Your  dealer  can  also  supply  you  with  Clover  Leaf 
Calf  Meal,  Clover  Leaf  Horse  Feed  and  Peerless  Horse 
Feed.  Insist  on  getting  what  you  ask  for  If  your  dealer 
offers  something  ‘‘just  as  good,”  write  us  jnd  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO.,  312  Cloverdale  Rd.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


For  Breeders  of 

Hi^h  Grade  Stock 


Live  stock  fond«  ar»*  roughly  into  four  <*luMs«f3  of  substances—  protein,  or  lean  meat,  or  muscle  ma 

which  arc  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  j  ure  fat;  and  fiber,  the  latter  hein*  toutrh.  indigestible  matter.  The  ni 
place*  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  am!  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  clnv**e»  of  food 
th«  least  waste  and  still  pivc  tb.-  animal  what  it  oucaIh.  The  “  nutritive  ratio'*  means  the  ratio  between  j 
carhoh ydratea  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  throe  of  the  other  would  be  a  narrow  ratio,  while  one  pa 
4*  wMe’*  ratio.  t 

=  "  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 

1.0  12.8  Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

2.6  87-3  Hominy  Chop 

■1.2  44.9  Buckwheat  Middlimrs 

7.1  41.0  Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

2.8  46. 8  Gluten  Meal 

10.6  42.5  Gluten  Feed 

6.7  72.2  Oats 

22.8  65.8  Barley 

11.9  47. 6  Rye 

37.6  43.0 


Digestible 
Protein  Cnrho. 
and  Fat 

30.2  47.5 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  46.7 

29.7  66.2 

21.3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Com  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  drv 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 

Middlings.  Red  Dog.  Corn  Meal. 

25.00@28.00  28.50@31.00  30.00@31.00 

24.00@26.00  28.00@29.00  31.00@32.00 

23.00@27.00  28.00@28.50  30.00@31.00 

26.00@27.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@31.00 

20.00@22.00  23.00@25.00  28.00@30.00 


Cottonseed 
Meal. 

38.00@39.00 
35.00@36.00 
36,00@36.50 
37.00@39.00 
36.00@38.00 

makes  the  ration  cost  more.  It  ye  distil- 
n,  $38  to  $40;  mid-  lenf  grains,  a  by-product  of  the  manu- 
$31  to  $32;  tankage,  facturo  of  rye  whiskey,  are  very  low  m 
i.  ^  protein  and  digestibility  and  arc  not  so 

ran.  ton,  $26|^mid-  yer.v  palatable. 

t  Dried  brewers’  grains,  as  the  name  in- 
1,  dicates,  are  a  by-product  of  the  beer  in- 
;  dustry.  The  average  crude  analysis  of 
brewers'  grains  is  about  24  per  cent. 
l'  protein  according  to  Lindsay,  and  0  per 
*  cent.  fat.  This  writer  also  quotes  the  en¬ 
ergy  value  of  dried  brewers’  grains  as  50 
therms  .  Experiments  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Station  indicated  results  that  are 
nu“'  quite  in  line  with  the  comparative  energy 
values,  brewers’  grains  showing  a  milk 
production  value  of  10  per  cent,  greater 
$24.50;  than  that  of  wheat  bran,  and  this  is  .iust 
the  difference  in  their  respective  energy 
values.  Brewers'  grains  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  feed  when  the  price  is  reasonable, 
but  the  price  should  not  be  over  three- 
fourths  that  of  distillers’  grains,  the  ratio 
being  about  GO  to  80.  The  composition 
of  brewers'  grains  varies  according  t  the 
articles  used  in  the  mash.  Ordinary 
brewers’  grains  arc  a  by-product  of  bar¬ 
ley,  malt  and  hops,  somet  tmes  corn  grits 
and  rice  are  used.  It  is  very  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  brewers’  grains  from  distillers’ 
grains  for  the  reason  that  the  brewers’ 
grains  look  somewhat,  like  chopped  hay 
or  ground  oat  hulls.  They  do  not  have 
the  pronounced  odor  that  distillers’  grains 
have  and  do  not  contain  the  large  llakes 
of  corn  bran. 

Practically  all  of  the  high  American 
records  for  the  last  10  years  have  beep 
made  with  distillers'  grains  as  a  promi¬ 
nent.  part  of  the  ration.  Both  of  the 
above  feeds  have  (his  advantage  over  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  some  of  the  heavier 
feeds  in  that  they  can  be  fed  in  any 
quantity  with  safety  and  have  never  been 
known  to  cause  any  sickness  or  digestion 
derangements.  This  year,  owing  to  the 
short  cotton  crop,  and  the  small  flax¬ 
seed  crop,  both  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  arc  relatively  very  dear  and 
can  probably  be  dispensed  with  or  used 
very  sparingly,  although  linseed  meal  is 
s*  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  uscd  chiefly  for  ils  medicinal  value,  even 
100  lbs.  corn  contains  10  4.5  68  2  when  high  priced.  There  Is  a  large  pro- 

200  llis.  corn  contains  SO  13.5  204  6  duct  ion  of  distillers’  grains  due  to  indus- 

100  lbs.  Ajax  Flakes  31  IS  35  9  trial  demand  for  alcohol  and  this  will  help 

the  dairyman  keep  down  his  cost  of  feed 
The  best  corn  distillers’  grains  are  al-  ing  as  at  this  time  of  the  year  brewers' 

ways  guaranteed  30  per  cent,  protein  and  grains  are  not  made  in  very  large  quau- 

oveV  and  not  less  than.  10  per  cent,  tat.  titles,  and  the  price  rises  tc  a  point 

The  fiber  is  not  material  as  the  fiber  in  where  they  nre  not  very  economical, 

distillers’  grains,  according  to  the  expert-  Combinations  of  cornmeal,  distillers’ 
merit  stations,  is  practically  nil  digestible,  grains,  hominy  aud  gluten  feed  make  very 
due  to  the  fermenting  and  cooking  pro-  satisfactory  feeds,  also  other  articles  may 
cesses  used.  Corn  distillers*  grains,  being  be  added  to  provide  variety  or  to  suit 
rich  in  fat  have  a  total  nutriment  value  the  owner's  ideas  of  what  a  balanced  ra¬ 
in  excess  of  cottonseed  meal  or  nny  other  tion  should  be. 
feed  on  the  market.  According  to  fat 
content,  and  energy  value,  distillers' 
srrains  will  range  from  79  to  90  therms, 


The  reason  is  very  simple  — 
digestion  is  improved,  danger  of 
overfeeding  is  avoided,  gases 
and  colic  are  prevented. 

Hundreds  of  feeders  testify 
to  these  truths. 


Bran. 

23.00@24.00 

22.50@23.50 

22.25@22.50 

23.00@25.00 

18.25@18.50 


New  York 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


LOCAL  PRICES, 

Sahuln,  la.,  oil  meal.  ton. 
dlings,  $30  to  $31;  red  dog.  f 
$45  to  $46;  bran,  $24  to  $26. 

Newport,  Ohio,  wheat  brat 
dlings,  $29  to  $30;  corn  moal. 

Clarendon,  Vt.,  wheat  bran 
middlings,  $26;  corn  meal,  $32 

Camden,  N.  Y. .  moal,  ton, 
middlings,  $31;  gluten.  $31. 

East  Berlin.  Pa.,  -wheat,  bu.,  $1.12 
$.65;  oats,  $.60;  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.45;  mu 
$1.70;  oilmeal,  $2.10. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  corn  meal,  ton,  $30;  wheat 
middlings,  $32;  bran,  $24;  gluten  meal,  $28; 
oil  meal.  $45;  cottonseed  meal,  $36. 

31  dwell,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $28; 
tilings,  $32:  torn  meal,  $20;  dairy  feed,  $27 

Fleming.  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $23.50;  white  mid' 
dimes,  $31. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton 
middlings,  $31;  corn  meal,  $31;  mixed  cow  feed, 
$35;  gluten  feed,  $32. 

Hai  iiten,  Ol  io,  bran,  ton,  $24  to  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28  to  $30. 

Chesterfield,  Mass.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25; 
middlings,  ton,  $28;  meal,  $32;  gluten,  $31; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40;  beet  pulp,  $29. 

Cliicora,  Pa.,  wheat,  bu.,  $1.00;  corn,  $.80; 
oats,  $.60;  rye,  $.80;  wheat  bran,  car  .loads, 
$24;  middlings,  $32;  clover  hay,  ton,  $15;  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $17, 


Wouldn’t  you  like  a  copy  of  our  latest  Feed  Book? 


Farmers?,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  make  things  pay  Is  to  grind  and 
mix  your  st'oek  feed.  Grind  what  they  want,  when  they  want  it.  No  lost 
time,  no  waste,  the  profit  yours. 


PEERLESS  FEED  MILL 


S5»UPWARD 

ON 

TRIAL/ 

i  Fully  « 

Guaranteed  7 


*Ame/uca/fi>  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

(•••ml  uvw,  wcUmadO,  ever  running, 
perfect  skimming  te;>»r»V>r  furf 15.93 
SUius  warm  oz  cold  milk  mating 
heavy  or  light  Crrun.  lii/u  l  i«  a 

(military  marvel,  easily  c.eanod. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Hears  thoroughly  protect'd.  DilTor- 
ent  from  th.tr  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  largo  capucite  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
ia  largo or  small  write  for  bnadsomo 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  3075.  Bainbridgu,  K,  Y. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


liar  name  is  Daisy”  and  her  owner,  W .  A. 
Kidilln,  of  Chapin.  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Hlatrhford’3 
Call  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  ball  aa  much  us  milk. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchfocd’a  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
Imm  il  and  healthier.  Known  jls  tbo  complete  muk 
substitute  elneo  tha  year  is; a.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  tnj-uufacturer. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
Of  young  piCT  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  se.back. 

See  Actual  Figures 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalctilord  Calf  Meal  FrdtfT.  Prat-  *$34 1  Waakegan.  Illinois 


Only  $2  Down 


ft  4%  m  Duystho  Row  Butter- 
ft  mB  ffk  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightruaning? 
W  ff  §LjL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim* 
fcTmintr,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  guana 
per  hour.  M-i'h  •  i  <  ir 
•anrer  sizes  up  to  5 1  2*bowa  bet*. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

J  ~  xvfio  more  hy  wnuif 

it  Bavo9  in  cream.  4  Postal  bnnica  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  folder  and  “direct- from- factory"  offer* 
Buy  from  tbo  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALB  AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  IMarshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Don’t  Gut  Out  ll| 

ft  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS  ^ 


Ration  for  Ayrshire  Cows 

1.  Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  cows  weighing  from  1000 
to  1200  pounds,  different  lactative  period, 
giving  from  15  to  50  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  average  four  per  cent,  fat?  I  have 
for  roughage,  good  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay 


will  remove  them  ana  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  -><  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  oi  remove  the  hair,  ami  horse  can  be 
woi  ked.  $2  a  bottle  aclivaed.  Book.  6  K  free, 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  the  aotisepiic  liniment  for  man. 
kind.  Foi  Bulls.  Bruise.,  Old  Sorre.  bwclUngi. ,  Varicost 
Veins.  Varicosities.  Allays  r  ••.  prici  81  anil  S2  a  bottli 
at  urucKisls  <n  deliver-1  V.’il,  idl  ibojg  if  L  -a  amrr 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  U.  l-.,  88  lempie  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


GomhautVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Nelson  says: 

There  nre  50.000  of  my  tank  j 
heaters  in  use  already,  but  I 
every  farmer  «diouId  have  ’ 
one  in  his  stook  can*,  .. .. V 
IT  FIRST— tnen  it  you  are 
satisfied,  BOY  IT. 


MINERAL’S 
fc,  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


HEATS  WATER  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 
WITH  HALF  THE  FUEL.  limns  trash, 
-Oo,  cobs,  wood  or  sot* 
coal.  All  heat 
y  Under  «vater.  Try 
Jr  it  two  weeks  free 
/  at  my  expense. 

NELSON  MFG.  CO. 

8V  Nulton  Avenue 
DEERFIELD  WISCONSIN 


It  your  dealer 
doesn't  handle 
it  write  tor 
catalog.  / 


Booklet  X WsfflEmgf  •  1  gWJlXjLSWjKm&t 

Free 

$3  Packngo  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
buck.  $1  Package  enflicient  for  ordinury  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Has  Imitates  But  Ko  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Si  idy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Removes  all  Bundies  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  h  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1,60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


i  3  I  with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
f  mar  kettle  in  one  minute,® Simplest  and 
iflvlSER  best  stock  food  cooker,  Water  Jacket 
■  —•£  prevents  burning..  lust  the  thing  to 
j,  boat,  milk  for  calves  or  pigB.  Prac- 
J||  ‘fj  tieal  for  household  use. 

We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers! 

Also  Dairy  mull^aundry  Stoves, Waterand  Steam 


Don’t  Begin  Another  Winter  Without  a  M 

“Farmers’  Favorite”pl|» 

FEED  COOKER  and  BOILER  Vj 

SAVKH  enough  topay  for  itself  Ml 

eveiy  few  weeks  Many  UFP.sevcry  £r  A  1  ,  j  J I  )K  / 
day,  every  season,  indoors  and  out.  \ 

Saves  1 5  any  fuel.  No  brick  foililda-  ** 

tion.  30  days’  tree  trial,  satisfaction  XT 
guaranteed.  Interesting,  convincing  clr-  w 
culars  tree. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  62-76  Owogo  St.,  Cortland,  N.Y, 
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■which  is  rather  coarse,  for  grain  I  can 
get  dry  brewers'  grains.  $27.50  per  ton, 
bran  $27,  middlings  $28.  corntneal  $31, 
cottonseed  meal  $37.  gluten  $31,  oilmoal 
$42,  beet  pulp  $27.50  and  chops  or  hom¬ 
iny  $20.  1  would  like  to  get  a  ration 

that  would  give  good  results  and  he  eco¬ 
nomical.  I  am  getting  a  satisfactory 
price  for  milk  and  want  good  production 
at  as  low  cost  ns  possible.  2.  Also  please 
give  all  the  information  possible  on  the 
feeding  and  care  of  cows  on  test  and  the 
composition  of  a  good  ration  regardless 
of  price.  3.  Can  I  winter  young  stock, 
year  tings,  on  silage  twice  a  day  and  corn 
fodder  at  noon,  and  what  grain  ration 
should  1  feed  to  keep  them  growing  well? 
4.  What  is  the  best,  way  to  trim  cows’ 
hoofs,  which  have  grown  to  unnatural 
size  by  standing  on  the  door ?  The  hoofs 
are  very  hard  and  brittle.  I  tried  a 
Chisel  and  mallet,  and  also  a  horse  hoof 
paiing  cutter,  without  success. 

Connecticut.  T.  j.  c. 

1.  In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows.  1  have  figured  on  the  basis  of 
an  1100-pound  cow.  producing  30  pounds 
of  four  per  cent,  milk  daily.  The  follow¬ 
ing  would  make  a  good  ration  : 

35  pounds  corn  silage  and  10  pounds 
Alfalfa  hay  daily,  the  grain  ration  to  be 
made  up  as  follows :  100  pounds  dried 
brewers'  grains,  200  pounds  middlings, 
200  pounds  hominy,  200  pounds  gluten, 
100  pounds  bran. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  grain  ration  for 
each  3%  to  four  pounds  milk  produced 
daily. 

2.  The  following  ration  is  a  good  one 
to  feed  cows  which  are  on  test  :  One-half 
part  hominy,  three  parts  gluten,  one  part 
bran,  two  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
one  part,  middlings,  one  part  cottonseed 
meal. 

For  roughage  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Alfalfa  hay.  silage  and  mangels. 
About  the  only  difference  in  feeding  cows 
which  are  on  yearly  tests  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  of  the  herd  is  perhaps  to 
handle  them  a  little  more  carefully,  feed 
them  a  little  heavier  if  they  will  stand 
it,  and  sacrifice  the  price  of  the  ration 
for  variety  and  palatability. 

3.  A  good  ration  for  your  yearling  heif¬ 
ers  would  be  15  to  20  pounds  silage,  10 
to  12  pounds  corn  fodder,  and  three  to 
live  pounds  of  the  grain  ration  which  I 
have  recommended  for  your  cows. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  trimming  of  an 
overgrown  cow’s  hoof,  I  would  say  that 
I  have  seen  the  horse  hoof-paring  cutter 
successfully  used.  Since  you  have  ex¬ 
perienced  s  >me  difficulty  in  trying  this 
and  the  hoof  seems  particularly  horny, 
you  might  try  to  file  it  off  with  an  ordin¬ 
ary  blacksmith’s  rasp  file.  It.  F.  j. 


Utilizing  Corn  and  Buckwheat 

I  have  considerable  corn  on  the  cob. 
Silver  Hull  buckwheat  and  oats.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  I  have  corn  fodder,  oat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  straw.  What  in  addition  to  the 
grain  do  I  need  for  a  balanced  ration, 
for  my  milch  COWS,  my  growing  heifers, 
my  growing  pigs,  sheep  and  young  colt? 
Would  I  get  more  value  selling  my  buck¬ 
wheat  at  $1.70  and  buying  other  grain 
in  its  stead,  also  can  T  use  the  buckwheat 
straw  in  any  way?  Is  there,  any  virtue 
in  the  corn  cob?  p.  e.  r. 

Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. 

Your  evident  need  is  some  purchased 
feeds  that  will  balance  the  one-sided  pro¬ 
ducts  of  your  farm,  and  enable  you  to 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  rather 
inferior  coarse  fodders  at  your  disposal. 
To  consider  these  latter  first,  the  corn 
fodder  is  the  best,  and  may  he  fed  to 
the  milch  cows  in  connection  with,  or  as 
a  substitute  for,  hay.  It  possesses  about 
one-third  the  feeding  value  of  good  mixed 
hay  (Henry)  when  fed  uncut,  but,  if 
cut,  shredded  or  made  more  palatable  ljy 
softening  with  hot  water,  most  farmers 
would  rate  it  much  higher  than  its  an¬ 
alysis  would  indicate  or  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  show.  This  fodder,  in  connection 
with  some  grain,  may  also  bo  fed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  to  your  young  stock.  The  oat 
"ttaw  is  next  in  value,  and  will  he  eaten 
b.v  your  cows,  young  stock  and  sheep. 
Milch  cows  will  not  make  very  good  use 
of  it  unless  it  is  fed  in  connection  with 
succulent  food,  like  silage  or  roots,  and 
then  only  in  limited  quautity.  Its  chief 
value  is  in  feeding  idle  horses  and  stock 
that  is  being  “roughed”  through  the  Win- 
i"!'  without  expectation  that  they  will 
make  an  immediate  return  for  their  food. 
Some  grain  should  be  fed  with  it.  The 
buckwheat  straw  is  of  least  value  but 
may  he  utilized  as  is  the  oat  straw  where 
hotter  roughage  is  not  available.  Stock 
wintered  upon  it,  however,  will  cast  grid- 
tron  shadows  in  the  Spring  sun. 

With  your  corn,  oats  and  the  mill  feeds 
that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
your  buckwheat,  you  can  make  good 
gram  rations  for  nil  your  stock.  Cows 
in  milk  will  not,  do  anything  like  their 
liest  without  some  succulent  food.  Dried 
beet  pulp  is  a  fair  substitute  for  silage 
or  roots,  and  you  may  find  it  profitable 
to  purchase  this  for  such  cows.  Equal 
parts  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
fine  part,  mixed  wheat  feed  one  part, 
gluten  feed  one  part,  will  make  a  good 
grain  ration,  to  which  the  beet  pulp  mav 
be  added.  Buckwheat  middlings,  brew¬ 
ers’  or  distillers’  dried  grains  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  may  replace  tbc  gluten  feed  if 
sold  at  a  price  which  makes  them  cheaper 
as  a  source  of  protein.  The  ground  corn 
and  oats,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
some  wheat  bran,  will  give  the  heifers 
the  concentrates  that  they  need.  Feed 
enough  to  keep  them  growing  but  do  not 


attempt  to  keep  them  fat.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  better  for  the  colt  than 
whole  <»ats,  though  the  ground  corn,  oats 
and  bran  mixture  will  also  be  suitable 
for  him.  The  addition  of  a  little  oil  meal 
to  the  colt’s  ration  will  repay  its  cost. 
Were  its  use  not  restricted  by  its  high 
cost,  it  would  be  equally  valuable  for  the 
other  stock  ns  its  laxative  and  generally 
tonic  effect  would  help  to  counterbalance 
the  poor  quality  of  the  roughage.  Oats, 
corn  and  the  wheat  by-products  will 
nourish  the  sheep,  though  these  animals 
will  well  repay  the  use  of  such  clover 
hay  as  you  may  have.  If  a  little  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  should  be  given  the  sheep  pre¬ 
vious  to  and  through  lambing  time. 
Growing  pigs  need  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings  and  corn  meal.  A  good  mixture 
would  be  equal  parts  of  these,  to  each  100 
pounds  of  which  mixture  five  pounds  of 
oil  meal  is  added.  No  attempt  to  state 
exact  quantities  has  been  made,  as  the. 
amount  of  both  grain  and  coarse  fodder 
to  be  fed  each  class  of  live  stock  must 
depend  upon  the  results  obtained  with 
them.  Here,  nothing  can  replace  the 
judgment  of  the  feeder  who  has  the  stock 
constantly  under  his  eye.  ir.  b.  I). 


Cheapening  a  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  im¬ 
prove  upon  this  ration  fir  use  a  cheaper 
one?  I  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  three 
pounds  of  milk.  Corntneal  $1.50;  gluten 
$1.50;  cottonseed  $1.85;  linseed  $2;  bran 
$1.55.  My  ration  is  200  pounds  bran, 
200  corn  meal,  100  gluten,  100  linseed, 
100  cottonseed.  n.  t, 

Maine. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  econom¬ 
ical  grain  ration  from  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  without  knowing  the  roughage  you 
have  on  hand.  I  have  figured  a  ration 
using  corn  silage  and  clover  hay,  and  also 
one  using  corn  silage  and  mixed  hay.  The 
difference  in  the  composition,  notably  the 
protein  content  of  the  two  hays,  determ¬ 
ines,  as  you  can  see,  the  kinds  of  grains  to 
use.  For  example,  the  nutrients  re¬ 
quired  by  a  1000-pound  cow,  giving  25 
pounds  of  4  per  cent,  milk,  and  2.3 
pounds  protein  and  12.8  pounds  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat;  30  pounds  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  and  10  pounds  of  clover  hay  supply 
1.13  pounds  of  protein,  and  8.8!)  pounds 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  while  30  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  10  pounds  of  mixed 
hay  .supply  .84  pounds  of  protein  and  0.2 
pounds  of  fat.  A  narrower  grain  ration 
is  required  in  this  latter  case  than  in  the 
first.  The  grain  ration  in  the  first,  case 
could  he  one  pound  cottonseed,  three 
pounds  gluten,  two  pounds  enrnmeal.  and 
one  pound  of  bran.  In  the  second  case, 
it  would  be  two  pounds  cottonseed,  two 


pounds  bran,  two  pounds  gluten,  and  one 
pound  cornmeal.  Either  of  these  rations 
is  cheaper  than  the  one  you  are  feeding. 
Linseed  meal  at  present  price  is  out  of 
the  question  in  the  ordinary  ration. 

n.  f.  j. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Sheep 

Would  you  balance  rations  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stock?  Twelve  Holstein  milkers, 
weight  1200,  large  milkers;  24  Holstein 
heifers,  which  will  freshen  during  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring;  250  Western  lambs 
and  200  old  ewes.  For  roughage  Alfal¬ 
fa,  corn  silage,  first  and  second  cutting 
clover  and  mixed  hay,  also  bean  pods. 
For  grains,  barley,  salvage  wheat,  distil¬ 
lers’  dry  grain.  $30.25  per  ton.  Hour  mid¬ 
dlings  $23  per  ton,  wheat  bran  $21. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  c. 

For  the  enws  in  milk,  using  the  grains 
that  you  mention,  a  well-balanced  ration 
might  be  composed  of  silage,  35-40  pounds 
per  day;  mixed  hay,  or  Alfalfa,  or  clover, 
15-20  pounds;  one  pound  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture  to  each  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  given  daily;  ground  bar¬ 
ley.  wheat  bran  and  distillers’  dried 
grains,  all  in  equal  parts  by  weight. 
With  the  Alfalfa  and  clover,  less  grain 
may  be  used  than  with  mixed  hay  or 
Timothy.  The  heifers  will  do  well  on 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay,  with  some  mixed 
hay,  and  a  moderate  grain  ration  of 
ground  barley  and  wheat  bran:  but  little 
grain  will  be  needed  if  the  supply  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  is  ample,  A  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  silage  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  heifers,  also.  Its  succulence  and 
laxative  qualities  give  it  a  value  to  young 
stock  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  food 
value.  Again,  if  the  old  ewes  can  have 
an  ample  supply  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
they  will  do  well  on  a  moderate  grain  ra¬ 
tion  ;  oats,  barley,  corn  and  bran  being 
suited  to  them,  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound  of  grain  daily  to  each  being  suf¬ 
ficient.  Breeding  ewes  should  not  have 
a  large  quantity  of  corn,  neither  should 
their  ration  be  composed  exclusively  of 
high  protein  foods,  like  Alfalfa,  wheat 
bran  or  distillers'  grains.  Silage  is  Ami- 
liable  for  sheep,  as  it  is  for  most  all 
stock.  Corn  and  barley  are  the  chief 
grains  used  in  fattening  lambs;  oats  and 
wheat  are  next  in  value,  though  inferior 
to  the  first  named.  Silage,  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay  and  mixed  hay,  as  avoII  as 
corn  fodder  are  all  utilized  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  by  sheep  and  lambs;  propor¬ 
tions  of  these  and  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grains  being  dependent  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  sheep  and  lambs  are  kept,  I 
whether  for  fattening  or  for  breeders. 

m.  n.  n.  | 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tfie 
it.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 


— That’s  what  you  get  when  you  use 
the  deep-cutting,  double-turning,  level¬ 
ing  and  compacting 


"Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 


‘The  coulters  do  the  work” — you  should  s<:o 
them  mix  thu  Boil,  cut  clods,  weed*  »nrt  trash 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  firm  rot  mellow  swxhI- 
bc-d  several  inehafiiWp,  The  "Acme'*  is  simple, 
durable  and  easy  to  pull.  Si«os3  ft.  to  17  i-'i  ft. 
wide.  Thousands  in  use,  Hen, I  forbooklet  now. 


Duane  il.  Nash  Inc. 


35  T  tni  ^  Millington 

Elm  Street  New  Jersey 

No.  23  6',2  ft.  wide 


Uaa  LIME  — 

q/iSLCiXsiJL  CROPS 


R***tli«  K  IMI2  ;•  It  wivl  yield  picker  *nd 

t* siiMx  Hi&ti  t-VMi  t*nrtu»*rv  -»ri>nn**r  nr  ?|rtic.  And 
i  "  ■  '  •-  til 

hi«t  '*,-t  prtjrt:  #ir.  i.uerujiiuiul  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


-In  Advance  on  This  Great 
60  Days  Feeding  Offer 

want  every  farmer  and  stockman  to  see  for  himself,  before  be  pays, 

vhat  SAL-VET  will  do  for  his  own  farm  animals.  I  want  you  to  see  how  it  will  destroy 


I 

what  aAL-vbi  win  ao  ior  ms  own  tarm  animals,  l  want  you  _ 

the  ravenous  destructive  worms  that  are  eating  the  high  priced  feed  which  should  go  to 
nourish  your  animals — how  it  will  stop  your  losses  from  worms— how  it  will  aid  digestion 
making  your  stock  thrive  better— grow  faster — gain  in  weight  and  value.  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  right  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  You  take  no  risk  whatever. 


The 

Great 

Worm 

Destroyer 


SAL^ETisnotonlysupermrtooth^  preparations  for  ridding  stock  of  worms 

and  aiding  digestion,  but  is  also  the  cheapest;  costing  only  ,Je  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  sheep  or  hog  and 
only  3  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  Requires  no  dosing— no  drenching 
—no  starving  no  trouble  to  feed.  It  is  a  medicated  salt  but  without  antimony.  Simply  give  your  farm 
animals  free  access  to  it  and  THEY  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  I  want  to  send  you  enough  to  last  all  your 
stock  60  days.  I  want  to  show  you  results  before  you  pay  a  penny.  I  get  thousands  of  letters  like  these:' 

“When  I  began  feeding  SAL- VET  to  my  pigs,  they 
were  very  wormy,  coughed  a  great  deal,  and  some 
were  runts.  I  have  now  fed  SAL-VET  for  about  seventy 


days.  a»d  1  assure  you  these  pigs  look  different. 
1  hey  arc  all  in  line  condition,  and  there  is  not  a  scrub 
in  the  bunch.” 


GEORGE  THORNTON.  Rt.  No.  2.;Brooklyn,  Wis 

Send  ISIo  Money— dust  the  Coupon 

Now  fill  out  the  coupon — tell  rne  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  I  will  supply  you 
enough  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days;  you  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  and  feed  it 

m  a  — .  I  .  M  ™  C  a  .1  - _  _ 1  * _ _ _ _  Y  C  O  AY  T  i  .a  ,  «  ■  .  . 


The 

Great  Live 
Stock 

Conditioner 


Our  sheep  became  infested  with  stomach  worms 
and  were  dying  almost  daily.  Reading  of  the  remark¬ 
able  cures  accomplished  by  SAL- VET  1  decided  to  try 
it.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  hove  not  had  the  loss  of  a 
single  sheep  since.  SAL-VET  does  exactly  as  you 
claim. 

JOHN  E.  TEMPLIN,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


according  to  directions.  If  SAL-VET  does  not  do  what  I  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report  in  sddpIv  m«  enough  sal- vet  to  u*t  etock 

60  days.  I’ll  cancel  the  charge;  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  Address  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.,  J*  *&&&* -*■«=  «■*«*- 


w  THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO. 

D«pt.  115-1-8-16  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FEIL  MFG 

.  CO.,  Chemise, 

Dept.  115  ,  CLEVELAND.  0. 

Prices  ^  ft:  fe  ’Loo 

Each  2(10  lb.  L>kiro.  9.(10 

I  have  tried  many  different  rein-  did  the  business.  Also  fed  it  to 
edien  for  worms  in  live  stock,  but  horses,  colts  and  oows,  and  they  are 
the  only  Micoossfiil  one  is  'Sal  all  doing  finely.’1 

Vxt  .  1  consider  it  a  .wonderful  L.  3.  ALLEN 

worm  destroyer."  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

MINARD  SJVER 

It.  F.  P.  Cohoes.  New  York  _ _  .  ,  , 

“I  find  ‘Sal  Vet’  simply  great  for 

*•  'Sal  Vbt’  results  are  entirely  sat-  hogs  and  sheep,  a*  well  ns  for  other 
lsfactory.  1  bought  it  to  rid  my  stock.”  N.  K.  SHARP 

sheep  of  worms  and  it  certainly  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

No  ordcru  filled  for  lo**a  thmt  40  lb*, 
on  (hi*  CO-duy  triad  oil ar  tihlpniotit* 
dMV»  f/inl  lilo  boned  cm  lib  of 

oAL-VbT  for  uoch  Hh«n*p  or  bo*  and  4 
M,  for  c«ch  riorrio  or  Jmari  of  rnrtlc 
rhounumin  of  do.Uf-rr  BAL-VRTiit 

nbovo  prlceo  but  in  tin*  far  Wont  tmii 
South  th«  nrirotf  mo  u  little  higher  on 
account  of  the  uxtr*  freight  i-hurvr* 

,,  eixiy  ciaye.  IMTM  to  pay  Uie  rrmght,  feed  it  a a 
directed,  and  will  then  pay  for  it  if  it  done  what  you 
claim.  If  it  falls  and  1  ho  report  specifically  in  60  .lay., 
you  ere  to  cancel  the  choree  und  I  will  owe  you  nothin,,. 


1  have . ..ho  us . sheep. 


■  horses . cattle 


Name. 


P.  O. 
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JAMES  Equipment 
In  a  Good  Barn 

Means  Cow  Comfort 
— Bigger  Profits 


Difficulty  in  Churning 

We  are  back-to-the-landors  and  run  up 
against  a  great  many  snags.  The  cream 
absolutely  refuses  to  become  butter.  I 
can  churn  and  churn  it.  and  it  only  be¬ 
comes  a  thick  mess.  (Formerly  butter 
was  made  in  a  few  minutes).  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  to 


out  these  places  some  weeks  bcore  the 
traps  are  put  in.  It  may  be  well  also  to 
prepare  llio  places  where  trap  and  bait 
are  to  be  placed,  or  even  put  the  bait  in 
place  some  time  before  the  trap  is  set. 
The  trap  is  placed  about  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  teu  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  A  light  piece  of 
moss  from  the  bottom  of  the  brook  is  cut 
the  size  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap  and 
placed  over  the  trap.  This  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  moss-covered  stone.  Sev¬ 
eral  inches  farther  out,  the  bait  is  placed 
on  another  imitation  stone.  The  fox  is 
very  adverse  to  wetting  his  feet,  conso- 
ijuently  he  steps  on  the  supposed  stone  to 
reach  for  the  bait  and  gets  caught. 

If  it  is  considered  safe  to  make  land 
sets,  the  bed  method  is  fairly  successful. 
A  circular  piece  of  turf  is  removed  and 
the  hole  filled  with  straw  chaff  and  bay- 
seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  In  this 
several  pieces  of  bait  are  placed  and  re¬ 
newed  if  animals  take  them  away.  At 
first  the  fox  is  very  wary  of  such  a  place, 
but  finally  after  he  has  dug  it  over  sev¬ 
eral  times,  he  loses  his  fear  to  a  certain 
extent  and  the  traps  may  be  placed. 
These  should  be  handled  with  gloves  that 
no  human  scent  be  left  on  them.  Traps 
with  strong  grapples  are  host  as  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  hide  the  drag.  Foxes  travel 
along  woodland  paths  a  good  deal,  hence 
in  selecting  places  for  the  traps  this  fact 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  They 


HERE’S  a  typical  JAMES 

stall,  a  JAMES  designed 
barn,  and  JAMES  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment  in  actual  use  —  a 
combination  that  will  save  labor  and 
make  more  money  for  any  dairyman. 
This  $4.75  stall  has  the  same  steel 
piping  and  square  horizontal  pipe, 
dust-proof  fittings,  Triple  Curve  Stall 
Partitions;  same  heavy  galvanized 
stanchion  anchors;  same  system  of 
anchors  for  quick,  easy  erection;  same 
JAMES  stanchion,  cow-proof  lock  door-knob 
type,  lock  open  clip,  everlasting  hinge,  double 
chain  hanger  with  Hat  links,  wood  lining:  same 
baked-on  enamel  finishpsnmo  system  Of  ship¬ 
ping  assembled;  same  style  nml  durability 
found  in  JAMES  complete  feature-equipped 
stalls.  It  is  the  JAMES  SlO  stall  without 
some  of  the  special  features. 

JAMES  Barn  Plan  Service 

will  help  you  wonderfully  in  building  or 
remodeling,  It  starts  you  risht. 

JAMES  equipment,  designed  and  built  by  the 
origins  tors  ol  sanitary  barn  equipment  ideas, 
includes  Stulls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers, 
Ventilators,  Watering  Buckets,  etc,  Stall 
prices  range  from  S-I  to  fJO,  depending  on 
number  of  special  features  wanted.  Quality, 
finish  and  system  of  inspection  the  same  in 
all  JAMES  equipment. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  yon  own  and  when 
you  expoct  to  build  or  remodel  and  receive 
copy  of  JAMESWAY  Book— FREE. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

DV30Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


New  York. 

Your  complaint  is  a  very  common  one 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  I  can  only  give 
the  common  causes  of  it  and  a  possible 
remedy.  The  trouble  you  are  having 
is  known  as  difficult  churning  and  is  most 
common  on  farms  where  from  one  to 
three  or  five  cows  are  owned.  The  chief 
factors  affecting  the  length  of  churning 
are:  1.  Breed  of  the  cow.  11.  Feed  of  tin* 
cow.  3.  Stage  of  lactation.  4.  Ripeness 
of  cream.  f>.  (’burning  temperature. 
Cream  from  Holstein  milk  does  not  churn 
as  easily  as  cream  from  Guernsey  or  Jer¬ 
sey  milk.  In  the  Winter,  if  neither  sil¬ 
age  nor  roots  are  fed,  the  feed  has  a  hard¬ 
ening  influence  on  the  butterfat  in  the 
milk  and  makes  churning  more  difficult. 
As  the  cow  approaches  the  end  of  her 
lactation  period,  the  fat  particles  in  her 
milk  become  smaller  and  harder,  and 
hence  the  cream  does  not  churn  as  easily. 
Sweet  cream  taken  from  a  cold  room  and 
churned  at  a  rather  low  temperature  does 
not  churn  readily.  Doubtless  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  is  some  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  above  causes.  Try  ripen¬ 
ing  the  cream  well  and  claiming  at  a 


high  temperature.  (55  to  70  degrees  Fhr. 
This  will  not  produce  the  best  butter,  but 
getting  the  butter  to  come  will  he  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  butter  at  all.  h.  f.  J. 

A  Milkman  Makes  Butter 

The  recent  record  snowstorm  which 
visited  this  section  quite  upset  the  usual 
routine  of  the  dairy  farmers’  daily  life. 
We  were  unable  to  reach  the  creamery 
with  our  milk  from  Monday  until  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  home-churned  butter,  and  candidly 
speaking,  if  farmers  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  opportunities,  snowstorms 
would  he  a  blessing  to  the  dairy  business. 

I  commenced  skimming  for  the  calves 
Tuesday,  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  would  he 
impossible  to  reach  the  creamery ;  by 
Thursday  night  they  had  consumed  all 
hut  50  quarts  of  the  skim-milk  and  this 
made  a  welcome  addition  to  the  hog  ra¬ 
tion.  By  Saturday  night  the  cream  was 
ready  to  churn,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
had  a  nice  tray  of  butter  fully  equal  in 
taste  to  store  butter,  which  cost  me,  on 
Friday,  Dec.  17,  42  cents  a  pound.  You 
can  judge  of  my  surprise  and  pleasure 
upon  examination  by  daylight  to  find 
it  did  not  need  coloring.  I  felt  proud 
of  my  feat  at  the  churn,  and  still  more 
so  of  rn,v  Holstein  COWS  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  butter,  so  highly  colored 
for  this  time  of  year. 

In  our  boyhood  days  father  had  a 
maxim,  which  he  introduced  on  every 
occasion  where  something  new  was  to  he 
instilled  in  our  mind  for  future  use; 
ir  ran  “You  cannot  learn  younger.” 
Churning  came  under  this  head. 

I  heard  our  village  grocer  say  one  day 
last  week,  that  “bigger  milk  producers 
than  myself  bought  oleo  instead  of  but¬ 
ter  from  him"  (much  to  their  discredit) 
hut  I  would  not  trade  that  tray  of  butter 
for  all  the  oleomargarine  that  will  ever 
he  sold  in  this  town. 

New  York.  george  e.  howell. 

Trapping  Hints  for  Farm  Boys 
Part  III. 

The  professional  trapper  finds  his  skill 
taxed  to  the  utmost  when  he  undertakes 
to  catch  the  fox,  therefore  the  amateur 
will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  he  succeeds. 
There  is  nothing  like  trying,  however, 
and  the  farm  boy,  if  he  uses  his  knowl- 
o  lge  of  woodcraft  to  good  advantage, 
nay  even  outwit  the  sly  creature.  In 
thickly  settled  communities  there  is  more 
or  less  danger  of  catching  dogs  and  cats, 
hence  it  is  safer  to  use  water  sets  for  the 
fox  rather  than  laud  sets.  Strong  traps 
with  wide  jaws  are  best.  All  trap  mak¬ 
ers  have  trails  especially  designed  for 
these  animals.  Water  sets  are  made  in 
spring  holes  and  shallow'  crossings  in 
small  pasture  brooks.  We  like  to  dig 


Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


also  frequent  the  vicinity  of  snwdus! 
heaps  in  the  deeper  woods.  Traps  may 
lie  set  in  paths  by  removing  a  piece  »f 
turf  the  size  of  the  trap  and  carefully 
putting  it  hack  over  the  trap  after  shav¬ 
ing  it  down  to  the  proper  thickness.  Tin 
carcass  of  a  skunk,  after  it  has  been 
skinned,  makes  a  good  fox  bait. 

Blind  sets,  such  as  are  described  above, 
as  being  set  in  paths  where  a  hit  of  turf 
is  removed,  also  make  good  sets  for 
skunks.  This  animal  travels  about  a 
good  deal  at  night.  Skunks  cannot  he 
baited  unless  they  visit  the  chicken  coop. 
In  that  case  one  or  more  can  probably  be 
caught  by  using  the  remainder  of  the 
killed  bird  for  bait.  The  usual  method 
of  taking  the  skunk  is  in  its  den.  Traps 
are  set  about  a  foot  down  the  holes  and 
no  especial  precautions  are  needed.  If  a 
den  is  found  that  is  inhabited,  one  or 
more  of  the  animals  can  easily  he  cap¬ 
tured.  Old  cellars,  where  buildings  have 
burned  or  tumbled  down,  are  good  loca¬ 
tions  to  look  for  skunk  dens.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  value  of 
skunk  skins.  Those  which  show  the 
least  white  are  the  most  valuable.  When 
a  skunk  is  caught  the  best  way  to  dis¬ 
patch  it  is  by  shooting  in  the  heart  with 
a  small  calibre  pistol  or  rifle.  ('are 
should  he  observed  in  skinning,  that  tin- 
scent  sacks,  located  at  the  base  of  Ihe 
tail,  are  not  cut.  c.  n.  Ciiesley. 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BUNN  WORTHLESS  RUBBISH  IN 

LEFFEL  Engines 

Sure  riownr  and  plenty  V  - 

oMt  for  aH  farm  power- 

alaam  and  hot  water'for 

poara.'ftavw  hundred*. 


Why  It  Grows 


Every  member  of  the  family 
benefits  from  the  Farm  Journal. 
It  educates.  Encourages  Father 
in  his  farm -work,  and  helps 
Mother  in  hers.  Wholesome  and 
inspiring  to  boys  and  girls. 

Against  Whiskey,  Fake  Medicines 
and  schemes  of  all  kinds.  For  35  years 
it  has  protected  its  readers  from  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising. 

That  is  why  it  grows.  Why  last  year  800,000 
homes,  this  year  nearly  1,000.000.  consider  the 
Farm  Journal  n  friend  and  adviser  that  they  would 
not  do  without.  6  years  SI. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and 
free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1016. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Iiurroii .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storcr.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  anil  Garden.  Pauuuel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  mid  Dralnnge.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmitli  . 50 

Pile  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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“My  good  man,”  said  the  kindly  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  burglar  in  the  jail  who  had 
been  caught  with  the  goods.  "Can’t  you 
see  the  error  of  your  ways  ?”  “There 
have  been  times,  mum,  when  I  couldn’t 
hilt  this  time  it  looks  like  I'm  open  to 
conviction.” — Credit  Lost. 


f  - . — ^  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

/  I  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

/  f  }  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IM  PERIS  H- 
ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •»  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Other  filial  up  to  22  11  -  P,  proportionally  low. 

JJirect  from  Factory  to  User!  L|l 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine,  i~ 

Hr  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  engine. 

'filf  when  the  “WITTE”  coBts  so  little,  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 


WITTE  ENGINES,  Kerosene, Gasoline& GasjA 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 


I  ET  ME  send  you 

h  a  "UITTP”  t>n- 


^  a  "WITTE”  en¬ 
gine  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  yon 
pay  lor  it.  It’s 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
I  have  proved  that  lo 
thousands  who  are 
dow  WITTE  users. 

Ed.  IL  Witte. 


an  mm 

f  BEAD  THIS  BOOK 
Of  TOM  YOU  BUY 
ANY  ENGINE  I 
IT  IS  SINT  FREE  H 
'OB  THE  ASK,ng  i 


It  ia  ehc-npcr  and  enaier  to  own  n  ‘‘W IT1K”  engine  than 
to  do  without  one.  My  New  OITor  makes  it  oiuuor  to  gut 
the  work  done  by  machinery  than  by  mUSelnor  brute 
power.  No  need  now  to  got  along  without  a  *' WITTE.’* 

New  Book  Free  Rb&°  j 

engine  bu.ilneau  explains  all.  It  toils  you  how  to  bo  / 
Btire  in  your  selection,  even  if  you  don’t  pick  a 
‘‘WITTE."  Send  me  your  address  today,  no  I  eun 
nend  you  thin  book  FREE  with  my  New  Oiler.  ^ 

1 8  95  Oakland  A vc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.^n 


/""MET  your  engine  from  an  engine  specialist. 

All  my  life  I  have  done  nothing  but  make 
engines.  The  success  of  my  customers 
and  nothlny  else,  makes  my  success. 

I’ve  Blmply  got  to  sell  better  engines.  I  can't 
lone  money  on  an  engine  and  make  bark  the 
loss  on  something  else.  My  present  big  factory 
has  been  built  up  only  by  my  engine  quality. 


3&  HI 
11 
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BUCKLE;. 

Crctks! 


'  1.69  ' 

POSTPAID 


IPOSTPAIDI 


-2c.;  geese.  IS  ami  10c.  Live  poultry, 
15  to  l<>o.  for  liens  ami  17c.  for  ducks. 

Dressed  beef  is  lower  siml  rlemaod  slow 
at  10  to  l.>.  per  pound.  Lamb,  10  to 
1 4  c. ;  mutton.  !)  ai.,1  10c.  j  vetil,  11  to  Hie; 
hogs,  S14  to  9c. ;  supply  heavy.  A  gen¬ 
eral  slowness  has  marked  the  live  beef 
trade  for  some  time  and  prices  are  not 
satisfactory;  much  stock  is  held  waiting 
for  a  better  market.  At  Heighten  best 
went,  at  about  No,  per  pound  ;  mediums  at 
$5.50  to  $7.50  per  <  wt.  ;  poor  grades  and 
bolognas,  .‘!  to  4 Vic.  per  lb.  Hogs  at  (H/L 
and  7c.  per  lb.  leave  no  profit  to  Eastern 
growers  as  the  rule.  Trade  in  milch  cows 
is  also  very  dull,  as  few  are  wanted  for 
various  reasons;  common  stock  bring 
about  $40  each  or  a  little  over;  a  few 
sales  of  the  best  milkers  at  from  $75  to 
over  $100.  a.  e.  p. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
U.  N.-Y.  anil  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  News  and  Prices 


The  excessive  rainlall  of  last  Summer 
is  in  evidence  on  the  Lancaster,  Ha„  mar¬ 
kets  even  at  this  dale,  as  all  farmers  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  such  an  abundance  of  the 
various  crops  that  could  be  stowed  away 
for  a  month  or  two  that  there  seems  to 
be  nearly  as  much  surplus  as  during  the 
rainy  season.  Eggs  appear  more  plenti¬ 
ful  than  some  seasons,  and  are  selling  at 
38c.  and  40c.  per  doz.  Apples  of  rather 
low  quality  are  seen  everywhere,  due.  I 
think,  to  tiie  local  apples  not  keeping  this 
season.  E.  J.  W. 

Lancaster.  Pa. 

Dee.  N.  Cattle  are  of  very  slow  sale  this 
Fall,  moving  at  from  $10  for  scrubs  to 
$65  and  $70  for  best  grades.  Beef  entile 
bringing  about  He.  to  9^>e.  Veal  calves 
sell  readily  at  15e.  and  pork  is  quick  sale 
at  10c.  to  12c.  dressed;  chickens,  12  to 
15e.  wholesale,  according  fo  quality.  Far¬ 
mers  are  aide  to  gel  from  consumers  20 
to  25e.  for  the  best  ones.  Milk  is  bring¬ 
ing  7  to  9c.  retail,  according  to  quality 
and  i lie  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay. 
Cream.  20e.  to  20c.  per  pint  ;  butter 
varies  in  wide  range  from  22  to  45e..  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  is  ill  ready  de¬ 
mand.  Fggs  are  selling  at  55c.  per  dozen 
and  are  scarce.  Buttermilk  brings  20e. 
to  24c.  per  gallon  at  retail  and  12c.  to 
15c.  wholesale.  No  fruit  is  offered  for 
sale  ibis  year  as  the  crop  was  ruined  by 
Spring  frosts.  The  prices  received  de¬ 
pend  much  on  the  ability  of  the  producer 
as  a  salesman,  as  well  as  on  his  ability 
to  produce  articles  of  high  quality.  High 
quality  products  sold  |>y  a  man  of  good 
selling  ability  will  always  command  a 
premium.  ii.  j.  D. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Nov.  20.  This  has  been  a  bard  year  in 
these  parts  for  most  crops,  so  much  rain. 
Dairying  is  the  lending  occupation  of 
most  farmers;  potatoes  and  hay  have  for 
ye  (Its  been  shipped  from  here  in  large 
quantities,  but  this  year  a  good  many 
have  to  buy  potatoes  for  their  home  use, 
hardly  anyone  has  any  to  sell.  No  No. 
1  hay.  No.  2  hay  sells  at  $12.  oat  straw 
$4,  The  Belfast  Fillmore  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.  buy  the  milk  and  either  make 
cheese  or  ship  it  as  they  think  best.  At. 
present  they  are  paying  $1.70  per  100 
pounds  for  tile  milk  with  hardly  any  satis¬ 
fied  patrons.  Cows  sell  for  from  $25  to 
$50  to  dealers.  Bulls  4%  cents  pound.  A 
few  carloads  of  potatoes  have  been 
hrouglit  into  nearby  towns,  and  sell  at 
$2.12  per  150-lb.  stick.  No  peaches  are 
ever  grown  here.  Apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  were  a  complete  failure  and 
all  we  have  are  shipped  in.  Last  week 
a  ear  of  apples  brought  to  a  nearby  town 
sold  readily  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  stores  here  are  paying  20  cents 
for  dairy  butter,  and  20  cents  for  eggs  in 
trade.  Not  much  wheat  grown  here,  but 
a  few  have  a  little  to  sell  and  get  from 
$1  to  $1.25;  oats  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Some  beans  are  raised,  along  the  river 
flats  they  are  turning  out  well,  but  back 
on  (he  clay  lulls  the  farmers  lmrdly  get 
their  seed  back.  No  market  price  estab¬ 
lished  yet.  A.  A. 

Cancadea,  N.  Y. 


place  after  the  report  was  compiled,  is 
not  touched  upon. 

Former  Town  Clerk  Cleary.  Democratic 
boss  of  11a  verst  raw,  N.  Y„  who  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  killing  Eugene  Newman,  who 
married  bis  daughter,  Anna  Cleary,  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison,  Dee.  27, 
for  forgery.  Supremo  Court  Justice 
Tomkins  gave  him  front  three  to  six 
years.  Ilis  lawyer,  immediately  moved 
for  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt. 
There  are  seven  iudietments  hanging  over 
Cleary’s  head  upon  which  lie  might  bo 
tried. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  re¬ 
strained.  Dee.  2N.  from  making  price 
agreements  on  grain  to  arrive  there,  in  au 
order  by  Federal  Judge  K.  .M.  Landis. 
The  dftiTee  hinds  the  board  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  its  o (lieers  and  1.500  members.  An 
appeal  will  be  taken,  according  to  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  board. 

Dr.  Katharine  Bcmcut  Davis,  New 
York's  only  woman  ('ommissioner,  re¬ 
signed.  Doc.  28.  as  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Correction  to  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Mayor  M  itched  as  chairman  of 
the  new  Parole  Commission,  ller  salary 
will  be  $7,500  a  year,  the  same  amount 
she  has  been  receiving. 

Abandoning  all  efforts  to  get  out  of 
Mexico  while  amnesty  is  withheld  from 
him  by  the  Carranza  government,  Gen- 
crnl  Francisco  Villa  lias  fled  into  the 
Hucrero  Mountains,  west  of  Chihuahua, 
taking  with  him  Francisco  Obregon,  a 
brother  of  (ienernl  Alvaro  Obregon,  the 
Carranza  commander  in  chief.  For  months 
Villa  held  Francisco  Obregon  a  prisoner 
in  Chihuahua,  capturing  him  soon  after 
the  Torrenn  battle  as  Obregon  was  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  border.  Now  lie  is  hold¬ 
ing  General  Obregon's  brother  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  the  granting  of  amnesty  by 
( ’arranza. 


WMm. 


Buffalo  Markets 

There  was  some  advance  in  poultry 
during  the  holidays,  as  almost  everything 
was  rather  scarce,  but  ns  a  rule  all  mar¬ 
ket  produce  is  plenty  and  selling  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Eggs  have  nosed  off  a  little, 
with  butter  and  cheese  unchanged.  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes  are  now  plenty,  but  rather 
small  nud  bringing  $8.50  and  $9  per  barrel. 
Whites  are  not  above  9()e.  per  bn.  whole¬ 
sale.  and  sweets  bring  $1.25  per  bn.  ham¬ 
per.  Apples  are  plenty  at  $2  and  $4.50  per 
barrel  for  reds  and  50  cents  less  for 
greens.  The  display  of  Western  apples  is 
not  large.  There  are  no  pears  in  market. 
Crapes  are  confined  to  Californios,  which 
sell  at  $5  and  $9  per  keg.  and  retail  at  10 
cents  a  pound  for  good  quality.  The  citrus 
fruit  crop  bids  fair  to  sell  for  less  than 
the  former  crop,  especially  oranges, 
which  are  now  about  on  a  par  with 
lemons,  wholesaling  at  $2.75  per  box. 
Crape  fruit  is  noire  plenty  at  $2  per  box-. 

Vegetables  are  active,  Brussels  sprouts 
still  retailing  at  15e.  a  quart  and  squash 
at  $1.25  nud  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds; 
cabbage,  $1.50  and  $2.25  per  100;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $2.50  per  crate;  string  beans,  yel¬ 
low  and  white.  $5  per  hamper,  or  15c.  a 
quart  retail;  celery.  20  and  liOe.  a  hnuch; 
hothouse  cucumbers,  75e.  to  $1.50  per 
dozen  ;  lettuce,  OOe.  per  box  or  10c.  a 
head  retail;  yellow  turnips,  00c.  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Beans  are  higher  at  $4.75  for  red 
kidneys  or  marrows  and  $4.10  for  me¬ 
dium.  Onions  are  firm  tit  65c.  to  $1.15 
for  yellow  and  $1.50  per  crate  for  Span¬ 
ish.  Creep  onions  are  plenty  at  lOe,  a 
bunch,  retail.  Cranberries  tire*  plenty  at 
$7  and  $9  per  barrel  and  the  usual  10c.  a 
quart,  retail. 

Rabbits,  about  the  only  game  sold  on 
the  markets,  are  plenty  tit  60, •.  per  pair, 
with  the  fpr  on.  Large  pumpkins  are 
20e.  each.  Butler  is  steady  at  27e.  for 
best,  wholesale,  consumers  paying  4c. 
more.  .Most  "choice  Elgin”  is  selling  at 
22  and  25e.  retail.  Cheese  remains  at 
18c.  for  best,  down  to  15e.  for  common. 
Fggs  are  25  and  45e.  from  storage  to 
fancy,  good  grades  retailing  at  20c.  Choice 
young  turkey  wholesale  at  26  and  27c. 
dressed;  old  toms,  20r. ;  fowl,  1 1  »<  *.  for 
fancy;  chickens.  14  and  l!Se. ;  dltcks,  17 
and  20e. ;  geese,  15  and  19c.;  live  poultry, 
2  and  2c.  lower  than  dressed.  .T.  w.  c. 


Florida  has  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  in  pastures  and  on  the  open 
range  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Year  ’round  grazing  and  the  mild 
climate  combine  to  make  stock  rais¬ 
ing  unusually  profitable  in  Florida. 

Some  of  the  finest  blooded  cattle 
in  the  country  are  found  in  Florida. 
Hogs  raised  in  the  State  have 
brought  top  prices  for  many  years 
in  some  leading  markets. 

Florida  is  a  healthful  State  for 
man  and  beast.  The  weather  is 
pleasant  all  the  year  ’round,  and 
sunstrokes  are  unknown.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  of  farm  crops 
amounts  to  about  $80  per  acre,  but 
only  S  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land 
is  under  cultivation. 


For  further  i nlorraation  about  Florida, 
address  any  or  all  oi  the  following: 

Bonrd  of  Trail*,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trade,  Bartow,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trade,  Frostproof,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Ti  ada,  Ft-  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trada,  Ft.  Myera,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trada  of  Howay,  Yalaha,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Coromrro*,  Jacksonville^  Florida. 
Hoard  of  Trade,  Lakeland,  Florida. 

Hoard  ofTrado,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

Ch  imhcr  of  Comuieroe,  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami.  Florida. 

Oklawnha  Vallef  Hy  ,  Oran£e  Spring*.  Florida. 
Hoard  of  Trade,  Oranjfe  .Springs,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trade,  Orlando,  Florida. 

11  tard  of  Trade,  Plant  City,  Florida* 

II  >a *d  of  Trade,  Sarasota.  Florida. 

Hoard  of  T r»»de,  Sebring,  Florida. 

Board  ofTrade,  Tampa.  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade,  Wsoohula,  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade.  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. ^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  W'inter  Haven,  Florida* 
Board  of  Trade,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  During 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  University  of  .Mis¬ 
souri  (Columbia)  Jan.  1-7,  20  State  as¬ 
sociations  held  their  annual  meetings.  A 
special  feature  this  year  was  a  short 
course  for  rural  preachers. 

Following  a  conference  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Southwestern  Cattlemen’s 
Association,  embracing  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  steps  were 
taken  at  San  Antonio,  Tex..  Dec.  29,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  packing 
houses  by  association  members.  This  is 
the  first  action  in  the  tight  against  the 
big  packers  to  bring  about  greater  com¬ 
petition  in  the  buying  market.  It  is  de¬ 
eds  red  that  tin1  big  packers  have  reduced 
prices  until  further  reduction  means  driv¬ 
ing  many  cattle  raisers  out  of  business. 
Many  cattlemen  have  agreed  to  finance 
the  project  on  a  basis  of  $1  for  every 
head  of  cattle  they  own. 


Boston  Market  Review 

Christinas  trade  in  Boston,  while  not  as 
good  as  usual  at  this  season,  was  fairly 
satisfactory  to  sellers  in  most  lines. 
Squash,  which  is  an  important  vegetable 
at  this  time,  sold  very  satisfactorily,  in¬ 
deed.  readily  cleaning  tip  at  the  rate  <>f 
$40  to  $50  per  toil,  One  grower  in  a 
neighboring  town  had  about  15  acres  on 
high  ground  and  the  wet  weather  of  lat¬ 
ter  Summer  being  very  favorable  for  this 
high  ground  a  crop  of  about  200  tons  was 
the  result,  and  two  of  his  neighbors  with 
auto  trucks  have  been  making  daily  trips 
to  Boston  with  his  crop,  which  you  cun 
readily  see  is  returning  him  good  money, 
as  keeping  the  crop  up  to  this  time  is  not 
hard,  anil  percentage  of  waste  is  also 
small,  but  increases  from  this  time  out. 
Lettuce  sold  well  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  small 
box  of  18  heads  and  supply  was  about 
used  up  Friday.  Potatoes  in  supply 
about  equal  to  demand  at  about  $2  per 
bag.  Sweets,  however,  were  short,  as 
shipments  exported  did  not  arrive;  the 
price  of  $2  per  barrel  and  $1  per  basket 
and  even  more  was  easily  obtained.  To¬ 
matoes  were  also  cleaned  up  pretty  well, 
as  supply  was  rather  small  at  25c.  per 
pound  for  hothouse  and  $4.50  per  crate 
for  Florida.  Celery  was  also  among  the 
short  stocks  and  prices  received  for  this 
were  pleasing,  from  $1.25  per  dozen  for 
poor  ii 1 1  tn  $2.25  for  best. 

Cranberries  in  many  cases  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  demand  also  and  prices  eased 
up  some,  from  $9  to  $N  and  $7  per  bar¬ 
rel.  and  crates  at  about  the  same  rate 
correspondingly.  A  few  Bose  pears  read¬ 
ily  sold  at  $5  a  box.  Oranges  in  good  sup- 
pi  >5  but  not  very  ripe  in  some  eases; 
$2.50  to  $4  was  the  range  op  these.  Ba¬ 
nanas  reasonable  at  $1.50  up  to  $2  per 
bunch.  Grapefruit,  $2  ami  $1  per  box; 
lemons,  $1  to  $5  per  box;  foreign  grapes, 
$0  to  $9  per  barrel.  Cucumbers.  $0  to 
$7.,i0  per  box.  Onions  n  little  better  in 
quality  and  readily  sold  for  $2.50  per  bag 
lor  best  ;  Spanish.  $4  per  ease.  Apples 
in  good  demand,  but  Hie  large  supply  of 
ripe  and  medium  grade  fruit  kept  prices 
reasonable  oil  all  but;  very  best,  which 
always  bring  a  good  price,  as  those  who 
want  them  can  pay  a  fancy  price.  Best 
Baldwins  $1  and  better;  common  stock, 
$2.50  and  $2  per  barrel.  Greenings,  $2 
to  $1;  King,  $5  per  barrel;  McIntosh,  $2 
per  box  ;  Western  stock.  $2  to  $2  per  box. 

Fiji* nips,  $1.50  per  barrel  for  yellow 
stock.  ;»0c.  to  $1  per  box  for  White  Egg 
and  others. 

Dressed  poultry  was  in  good  demand 
and  ranges  from  17  to  22c.  per  pound, 
with  broilers  at  25c.;  ducks  tip  to  20  and 


‘A\  hat’s  become  of  the  solitary  horse¬ 
man  who  used  to  appear  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  novel,  outlined  against  the  hor¬ 
izon  on  the  top  of  a  hill V  "lie  is  prob¬ 
ably  at  (lie  bottom  of  the  hill  in  an  auto 
with  bis  engine  stalled.” — lJuek. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — A  rear-end  collision  be¬ 
tween  two  sections  of  a  heavy  passenger 
tram  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  at 
Slateford,  Pa.,  Dee.  22,  caused  the  death 
of  two  persons. 

The  Mexiean  typhus  plague  1ms  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  appearing  at 
Laredo.  Information  to  this  effect 
reached  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  at  Washington,  Dec,  22.  Stren¬ 
uous  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  the  disease  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  issued  orders  detailing  special  agents 
ut  all  towns  along  the  border  and  at.  each 
of  these  places  a  rigid  quarantine  inspec¬ 
tion  will  he  established.  All  persons  leav¬ 
ing  Mexico  will  be  subjected  to  careful 
examination  and  suspects  placed  in  de¬ 
tention  camps. 

Federal  agents  recovered.  Dec.  25, 
$250.0(1(1  in  bonds  of  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Company,  several  smaller  blocks  of  se¬ 
curities  and  checks  for  $00,000.  $25,000 
and  $75,000.  all  of  which  were  stolen 
from  a  registered  mail  hag  at  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Del..  Dec.  24.  They  had  been  se¬ 
creted  in  an  old  stove  at  the  home  of  two 
negroes  now  under  arrest.  The  men  had 
tried  to  burn  the  bonds,  hut  failed.  The 
mail  hag  with  securities  to  the  value  of 
$750,000  was  stolen  while  being  delivered 
from  the  local  post  office  to  till,*  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  station. 

Dec.  20  nine  persons  w>  re  killed  in  and 
around  New  York  City  by  accidents  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  storm  that  included  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  snow  and  a  00-mile 
gale.  There  was  heavy  property  loss. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  cost  the 
United  Stall's  $257. 420. 018. s I,  including 
funds  on  hand  for  work  under  way.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  Major- 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals.  Of  this 
amount  $14. 089,872. 30  has  been  devoted 
to  fortifications.  Some  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  many  slides  that  haye  hamp¬ 
ered  the  canal  is  conveyed  by  the  figures 
for  tiie  Gail  lard  cut,  where  0,071.182  cu 
biv  yards  of  earth  and  rock  were  removed 
after  the  canal  opened,  up  until  June  20, 
1915.  The  largest  slide  of  all,  which  look 
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The  Principles  of  Biology 

Part  I. 


I’ll  Rid  Your  Hogs  of 


GILBERT  HESS, 

M.  D.,  D.  V.  S 


Your  hogs  are  almost  certain  to  be  troubled  with  worms  right  now;  in  fact,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Unless  you  treat  for  worms  and  get  rid  of  them  you 
can’t  fatten  your  swine  at  a  profit. 

How  about  thp  spring1  pigs?  Th«  chances  are  that  your  brood  sows  are  wonn-infested.  This 
means  stunted  Jitters— pifcs  from  a  wormy  sow  can’t  get  the  right  start. 

I  guarantee  that  if  you  feed  my  Stock  Tonic  regularly  as  directed,  you  will  rid  your  hoes  of  worms, 
they  will  keep  toiled  up  and  vigorous,  resist  disease  better  and  fatten  quickly  and  cheaply. 


25-lb.  pall,  $1.60.  100  lbs.,  $5.0 

A  Fine  Conditioner — A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 

Your  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix  right  now, 
because  annuals  off  pasture  and  on  dry  feed  are  deprived  of  the 
laxatives  so  plentifully  furnished  in  grass. 

Feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to  your  animals  now.  It  contains  tonics  for 
enriching  the  blood,  tonics  to  help  their  digestion  and  help  them 
assimilate  their  feed  better,  as  well  as  laxatives  for  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  and  clean. 

Remember,  when  you  buy  my  Stock  Tonicfrom  your  local  dealer 
you  save  peddler's  horse,  team  and  traveling  expenses,  and  .—ci 
the  small  dose  quantity  will  prove  that  my  Stock  Tonic  is 
the  most  economical,  too.  Now  read  this  guarantee  t 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  f/W'.  ffi/A 

Tonic  will  positively  rid  your  tiugis 

o!  worms  and  keep  your  stock  .  tXS&'J'/'sA' 

healthy  and  vigorous,  that  I  have  fci-' *3*v,‘S/// 1 

authorized  my  nearest  dealer  In  siA  .Jl W//7>^i 

supply  you  with  enough  lor  year  -HOKv/.'/Z 

stock,  and  If  It  does  not  do  wluit 
—  I  claim,  return  the  einply  pack- 
SPf  ages  and  gel  your  money  back.  1 

25-lb.  pall,  JI.40:  IGO-lb.  ■<acl<,!;.,00;  smaller  packages  ns  fl 

low  as  50c  (except  in  rana«i:«  find  t H <♦  far  West  anti  jJBwvr/ 

the  South).  Why  pay  tb«  peddler  twice  my  price?  1 1  Wl  BOP/' 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  wT/pt/Sr 

1  guarantee  that  this  fine  poultry  tonic  will  help  your  lions  lay.  w' \ 

It  will  keep  them  toned  up,  arouse  the  dormant  egg  organs  und  I '///'//It. 

keep  your  pmdiry  healthy.  Easy  to  feed  ami  very  economical—  I /// '////. 

t  cent's  worth  a  day  is  enough  for  thirty  fowl.  Never  sold  by  raVV/'j 

nprldlonc  1  Lt  ll.o  r.  Ik..  itn»<  <»r  Ik  ;  i  fro  m  /r...  .  ...  .  V  / #  /  J  /  *JLA 
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CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


RIEMER’S 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at  S15  an  aero  and  up.  Mild  Climate,  tertilo  soil, 
abundant  rainftill.  plculifu!  and  oheup  labor.  Con¬ 
venient,  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  lor  free  Illustrated  farm 
home  booklet..  “Covnlrg  JJU  in  Virginia  ,  and 
low  excursion  rates.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Indus.  Ant.,  L.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Ya. 


WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4-00 


hut  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  ami  give  hugest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits.  IIvh  -  took  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  I’uhiirations  on  request. 

M.  V.  It  It'll  A  It  l>S.  Industrial  anil  Auricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87.  Southern  Railway.  Washinuton,  0.  C. 


A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO..  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


f  Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 
T.nnd,  Ucuaomible  pricen.  Clone  to 
big  markets  of  largo  cities  of  the 
East.  Pend  for  free  descrip-  /kV 
live  booklet  and  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, /&-fvv 


piuyto  Heavy  brown  waterproof  tarpaulins, 
uftn  IflO  with  brass  fri-oniineo,  #1.40,  It  1.  prepaid 
for  samples,  state  size.  IV.  Si'frM.EV,  50  Church  St., ! 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

booklet  free.  JOHN  J£.  TVALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


«ood  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  far 
— ^  Wheat,  Oats ,  Larley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

,  No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada’s 
\  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
J  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
r  of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 

Wr*tcm  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
s  u  all  of  the  United  State*,  or  over  200,000,000  bushels. 

^Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  .greater  exportable 
>  surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
^  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  forthe  producer. 


Winter  Ducklings 

Would  you  acquaint  me  with  the  most 
economical  and  successful  method  of 
brooding  ducklings  in  the  Winter  mouths? 
I  have  no  brooder  house,  nothing  but 
some  hovers.  Could  l  successfully  brood 
in  them  during  the  cold  weather?  Also 
what  is  tin1  average  hatch  of  duck  and 
hen  eggs  during  Winter  months? 

South  Jersey.  u.  it.  c. 

It  would  hardly  ho  practicable  to  try 
to  rear  ducklings  in  cold  weather  without 
some  sort  of  a  brooder  house  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  room  enough  for 
the  brooder  and  exercising.  Confining  the 
newly  hatched  birds  near  the  brooder  till 
limy  liuve  learned  to  go  under  when  cold. 
If  possible  visit  some  duck-breeding  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  first  ducks’  eggs  laid  in 
rhe  Winter  are  largely  infertile,  Cuter 
tin1  fertility  increases.  The  fertility  of 
liens’  eggs  depends  more  on  the  vigor  of 
the  male  bird  than  the  season.  With  n 
vigorous  male  and  not  too  large  si  (lock 
nearly  all  eggs  should  be  fertile  at  any 
time.  w.  a.  tt. 


In  Western Canada  you  will  find  good  inarkela,  splendid  schools,  ex¬ 
ceptional  aocml  conditions,  perfect  climate.  arid  other  rrreat  attractions. 
Tlicre  Is  no  war  tux  011  lainl  and  no  conscription. 

-  Send  for  lllnstrafert  pamphlet  nnd  ask  for  reduced  railway 
\  rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 


Canadian  Government  Agent, 

1139  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Cows . , .  3  00  to  0  '2.') 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00  @12  60 

Culls . .  C  00  to  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  to  6  25 

Lambs  .  8  00  to! 0  25 

Hogs .  5  75  to  0  75 

WOOL. 

Mills  are  busy  and  the  demand  for  wool 
good,  though  prices  are  not  materially 
changed-  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have 
been  :  New  York  and  Michigan  unwash¬ 
ed  Delaine.  28  to  30;  half  blood,  32  to  32; 
three-eighths  blood.  37  to  38.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  34  to 
35;  three-eighths  blood,  38. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . .  7  50  @  7  95 

Medium  . . .  G  HO  to  G  85 

Pea  .  6  00  to  G  70 

Bed  Kidney .  8  75  to  8  85 

White  Kidney  . 10  00  @10  25 

Yellow  Eye . G  00  to  G  10 

Lima,  California. . . . . . .  ..  5  25  to  5  35 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Tlio  market  on  apples,  both  spot  and 
future  business,  is  very  dull.  Shipments 
of  considerable  volume  are  being  held 
here  in  the  hope  of  better  prices.  This 
applies  mainly  to  qualities  classed  as 
‘‘prime''  and  lower.  The  outlook  on  fancy 
is  more  favorable. 

Apples  Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  sap®  !>'<. 

Lower  grades .  BJ*>@  7 

Sun  dried . .  5  to  Ct* 

Prunes,  lb .  4  to  12t* 

Apricots .  8  to  H 

Peaches .  4>^to  14 

Currants  .  9  ®  UI14 

Raspberries .  23  @  25 

KUKSfT  FRUITS. 

The  bulk  of  business  in  good  to  choice 
apples  is  now  running  between  $3.25  and 
$3.75.  Such  dessert  varieties  as  Wine- 
sap,  Jonathan  and  Spy  find  sale  above  $4 
and  even  up  to  $4.50. 

Apples  Hen  Davis,  bbl.  . 1  75  to  2  25 

Newtown,  hbl.  . .  2  00  to  8  111] 

IIubbiirdHton,  bbl .  1  75  to  3  (10 

. . .  (JU  to  4  50 

Wealthy  . . .  200  to  3  50 

Twenty-ounce  .  7  00  @  2  60 

Jonathan  . .  800  to  4  .ill 

Greening  . B  UO  ®  8  5u 

Baldwin .  2  00  to  3  LU 

King .  2  0(1  @  3  50 

York  Imperial .  2  25  to  3  25 

Spy . . . .  2  U0  to  4  50 

Cults,  hid  .  75  to  1  25 

Pears  Kietrer,  bbl .  160  to  2  50 

Cranberries,  C.tpe  Cod  bbl . . ..,7  00  toll  ou 

Jersey,  Ubi .  GOO  to  10  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  Oil  toll  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt .  50  to  75 

V  KU  1ST  A  UL1CS, 

The  potato  market  is  in  slightly  better 
condition,  though  prices  remain  unchang¬ 
ed  with  $3  the  top.  Cabbage  is  averag- 
(Continiiod  on  page  05.) 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 


Illumination 
Equal  To 
City  Light 


Absolutely 

Guaranteed 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
duets  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  wore  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the.  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  (jualitv  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


A  PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  PLANT  AT  A  PRICE 
WITHIN  REASON 

INSTALL  IT  IN  YOUR  BARN  AND  FORGET  ABOUT  FIRES 
Send  for  our  trial  offer  and  catalog 

HENRICKS  MAGNETO  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

New  York  Office,  136  Liberty  St.  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone, 
i  hitside  points  receive  10  cents  per  400 
pounds  less. 

3 ft  3.5' r  4%  4.5 ft  5ft 

Oct . $1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov . 1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  4.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb . 1.05  1.SO  1.05  2.10  2.25 

March _  1.60  1.75  1.00  2-05  2.20 

III  TT ICR 

Prices  are  one  to  1  )4  cent  lower.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  larger  than  were  ex¬ 
pected  and  trading  very  slow.  C'onsider- 
able  fairly  good  creamery  and  some  of  the 
finest  storage  are  selling  under  30  cents 
city  made  at  22  and  packing  stock  down 
to  18. 

Creamery,  best,  above  ',12  score,  lb .  33L>to  34 

Extra.  92  score  .  32>sto  33 

Good  to  Choice  . 30  to  32 

Lower  Unities .  23  to  28 

Storage .  24  to  31 

State  Dairy,  be-t .  30  to  31 

Common  to  Good . . . 23  a  2G 

Ladle"  •  . . 18  to  22 

Packing  Stock  . . 17  @  21 

Process  . 21  to  25 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  30  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  32. 

cue  ics  ic. 

Export  business  is  quite  active  in  skins 
at  14  cents  or  under.  Local  trade  in  best 
whole  milk  is  somewhat  improved. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  17J4W  17% 

Average  tanOy  . . .  1G|*;(@  17 

Under  grades .  13  a  ltj 

Daisies,  best, .  17  to  1714 

Young  Americas  . .  17E@  18 

Skims,  special ...... . .  13  to  15 

Fair  to  good .  7  to  10 

EGGS 

Trices  remain  on  practically  same  basis 
as  last  week,  though  the  market  is  weaker 
on  medium  grades. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  45  to  48 

Medium  to  good .  40  to  44 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 38  to  40 

Common  t6  good . 30  to  35 

Storage,  best .  24  to  25 

Common . 18  to  22 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Thickens  in  some  surplus;  choice  fowls 
in  only  moderate  supply  and  selling  up  to 
15  cents. 

Chickens,  lb. .  18J4®  7 *Ve 

Fowl*  . . .  . . 

Roosters.. .  U  to  11%. 

Ducks . . .  ...  .  17  to  IS 

Geese .  13  to  15 

DRESS ICD  POULTRY. 

Christmas  trade  cleared  out  the  de¬ 
sirable  turkeys,  some  choice  Maryland 
going  at  32  cents  at  the  last.  Buying  for 
the  January  1  holiday  is  never  very 
heavy,  biir  this  year  supplies  of  prime 
turkeys  were  so  scarce  that  30  cents  was 
freely  offered  for  anything  that  would 
meet  the  requirements.  Chickens  and 
fowls  were  in  surplus,  and  some  of  the 
stock  damaged  by  the  warm  weather  early 
in  the  week.  There  is  some  demand  for 
Sluing  guinea  fowls  weighing  about  two 
pounds  each  at  upwards  of  25  cents  per 
pound.  Came  birds  are  scarce,  and  many 
hotels  use  the  guinea  as  a  kind  of  substi¬ 
tute.  though  usually  listing  them  on  the 
bill  of  fare  as  guineas,  a  broiled  portion — 
three-fourths  pound  nr  less — costing  $1.25 
up.  depending  on  the  hotel. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  28  to  30 

Common  to  good .  16  to  26 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  to  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  to  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . .  ..  GO  to  80 

Roasters  . .  .  25  to  28 

Fowls .  14  to  17 

Spring  Ducks .  17  to  20 

Squabs.  Got  ...  •  .  . 125  to  4  75 

Guineas.  Spring,  lb .  20  to  25 

VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

The  soft  weather  early  in  the  week 
caused  heavy  damage  to  calves  in  ship¬ 
ment.  Hothouse  lambs  are  scaree ;  pork 
market  very  dull.  Babbits  selling  well 
when  in  good  condition.  Belgian  hares 
have  never  taken  milch  bold  on  this  mar¬ 
ket.  French  restaurants  use  them  to 
some  extent  but  at  prices  that  seem  very 
low  to  those  who  have  been  raising  them 
as  pet  stock. 

Calves .  9  to  14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 9  UO  toll  0U 

Pork .  7  to  8% 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair .  20  to  40 

Jacks,  pair  .  75  to  85 

LIVE  STOCK, 

Steers  and  other  beef  stock  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Calves  are  scarce.  Sheep  and 
lambs  higher. 

Native  Steers .  . .  6  50  to  8  25 

Bulls .  4  50  @  7  00 


To  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


An  increase  of  cne-fourth  in  the  product  of  the  Camp,  over 
that  with  any  of  the  old-style  spouts  is  guaranteed  where  the 


G.  H.  GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT 


and  reamer  are  used  in  accordance  with  directions.  This  increase  will  pay  for 
the  Spouts  twice  over  the  first  Season  and  will  do  the  same  each  succeeding' 

season  for  a  lifetime.  *J  You  cannot  afford  to  cling  to  the  old  methods, 
considering  too.  that  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  a  Pure  Maple 
product,  and  that  no  other  farm  crop  pays  a  better  dividend. 

Valuable  information  and  Sample  Spout  free 
Ask  for  Catalog  "B”  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Estate  Rutland,  Vt. 


BVTENTLD 


•  “Maple”  Evaporator  i.s  the 

most  durable  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  on  the  market  :  only 
selected  materials  being-used 
«r*-  in  its  construction. 

i\  Heavy  cast-iron  frame, 

•L4  reinforced  sheet  steel 

jacket,  extra  heavy 
specially  rolled  tin  or 
galvanized  iron  pans. 

flra  Send  For  catalog  and 
price  list 

McLane  &  Schank  Hardware  Co. 

*  Lines villc.  Pa. 


mutICHV  /  M  ON  SKIDS  WITH* 
THIS  NjC  I  Saw  bench  and  zfi- 

WHO  CAN  ^22*^  inch  Saw  complete. 

NEVER  in  the  History  of  the  engine 
business  was  such  wonderful  engines 
orpricesofhred.  The  above pricesshow  two 
bargains,  but  every  size  is  a  bargain.  Learn 
about  these  engines.  Send  today  forfull  in¬ 
formation.  Catalogfree  and  special  propo¬ 
sition  if  you  tell  us  tiie  size  farm  you  own. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Shredded  Fodder  Baled 

We  have  a  friend  in  New  England  who 
has  succeeded  in  starting  a  considerable 
acreage  of  Alfalfa.  It  has  probably  cost 
him  considerable  to  get  Ibis  going,  but 
he  lias  a  good-sized  acreage.  He  also 
grows  corn,  making  use  of  the  grain,  but 
thus  far  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price 
he  obtains  for  the  dry  stalks.  He  has 
tried  various  ways  of  bundling  the  stalks, 
such  as  chopping  or  shredding,  but  they 
mold  more  or  less,  so  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  waste.  Now  our  friend,  like 
a  shrewd  Yankee,  thinks  of  a  new  idea 
which  he  believes  would  Work.  His 
scheme  is  lo  shred  these  stalks  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  them,  and  then  mix  about 
one-third  cornstalks  with  two-thirds 
chopped  Alfalfa,  hale  the  products  and 
put  it  on  the  market  as  a  sort  of  balanced 
roughage,  which  he  thinks  would  find  a 
market  among  dairymen  and  horse  feed¬ 
ers.  The  theory  is  that  this  would  make 
something  of  a  bn  lanced  ration,  that  the 
stock  would  eat  tlie  shredded  fodder  along 
with  the  Alfalfa,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  ready  demand  for  it.  Personally  we 
doubt  if  any  sllcli  scheme  would  pay. 
Some  years  ago  in  the  West  it  good  deal 
of  the  corn  fodder  was  shredded  and  kept 
in  the  stack  or  mow  for  feeding.  At  one 
time  great  things  were  told  about  the 
future  of  this  shredded  fodder.  It  was 
to  be  baled  and  sold  on  the  regular  bay 
market.  Experiments  with  it  were  tried, 
but  apparently  without  much  success,  as 
ir  is  impossible  now  to  find  the  shredded 
fodder  on  the  market,  and  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  less  of  it  is  now  shredded 
than  several  years  ago.  Silos  are  in¬ 
creasing  apparently  throughout  the  West, 
but  in  some  way  the  shredded  fodder  is 
not  so  popular.  We  think  the  public 
would  be  rather  suspicious  of  a  mixture 
of  shredded  fodder  and  hay.  It  would 
be  regarded  its  a  substitute  for  other 
kinds  nf  hay,  and  with  each  year  the 
buying  public  comes  to  look  with  greater 
suspicion  upon  substitutes.  We  speak 
of  this  as  one  of  the  schemes  being 
thought  out  for  disposing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  but  in  this  case  we  doubt  if  there 
would  be  any  great,  success  to  it.  The 
Alfalfa  hay  would,  we  believe,  be  more 
profitable  if  sold  by  itself. 


Agents,  $10  a  day.  Write  for  special  prices. 
Big  money  selling  this  now  invention,  SHARP- 
SHOD  HORSE  UVER-SHOES.  Guaranteed  to 
prevent  slipping  on  let!.  Buckled  on  over 
old  shoo  In  a  minute.  Single  Sot  *  shoes, 
shipped  to  any  one  C.  0.  D.  $3.50 
Herman  Mtg.  Co.  1420  Pa.  Ave.Washlngton,  B.  C. 


Dry  Fodder 
Cutter 


Silo  Filler 

Cuts  corn  1009  finer  30# 
more  in  Silo  _ - - 


Mi-, Strong,  durable,  lasts  a  Iife- 

time.  Special  sizes  for  gaso 
line  power.  Save  your 

®  TORNADO  Cutter 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Nosharp  edges  to  cause 
t lie  cattle  sore  mouths. 


To  New  York — The  International  Fur  Market 

On  Tuesday,  January  25th  there  will  be  held  In  Hew  fork 
the  first  of  a  series  ol 


Fur  Auctions 


(Under  the  auspices  of  (he  N-  Y.  Fur  Aucliuii  Sales  Corporation) 


"  *a“  “  -  MARKING  AN  EPOCH  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FUR  TRADE 

For  information  address,  Secretary,  N.  Y.  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION,  40  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


PRIZE  WINNERS 


Are  Fed  Balanced  Rations 


Glencamock,  the  famous  steer,  which  won  1st  prize 
at  the  last  International,  was  fed  a  balanced  ration  to 
secure  quick  growth,  depth  of  fleshing,  finish,  and  good 
gains.  J.  A.  Stainbrook,  Franklin,  Ind.,  whose  bushel 
of  corn  won  the  grand  championship  at  the  last  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Show,  fed  his  crop  with  a  balanced  plant- 
food  ration  (fertilizer)  to  secure  quick  growth,  early 
maturity,  solid  ears,  and  a  good  crop  of  well  ripened 
corn. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


“For  the  Band's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


PUMP  A  BARREL  OF 
WATER  A  MINUTE! 


The  Hannegan  Steady  Stream  Pump 

All  size*  ami  styles,  hand  or  power. 
TIk-  Im'H  PUMP  with  CONTINUOUS 
FLOW.  XiuiKrirzinK-  Furnishes 
residence  im-s-nnj.  like  city  water¬ 
works.  I.Ow  l  .V  PRICE.  Always  ri-iniy. 
For  Farms,  CrciuuMTtw.  Residences. 
Larue  M/e  Power  Pump-  u  Specialty. 
I  <KA1.KKs  WANTED.  Special  pc  .posi¬ 
tion.  Catalogue  "B”  sent  LULL.  Write 

Western  Pump  &  Machinery  Ce. 

1912  University  Avc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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BLUE  HEN 
Colony  Broo 


si  Love  communication.  Any  old  opon- 
1" rout  wagon  shed  would  be  preferable. 
After  years  of  poultry  keeping,  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  much — if  any — better  than  my  old 
henhouses  made  of  %-inoh  matched  pine 
and  covered  with  rooting  paper,  sides  and 
top,  with  an  open-front  scratching  shed 
attached.  The  houses  were  10  feet 
squure.  1  >4  feet  high  at  back,  5 Yz  feet  in 
front  and  seven  feet  in  the  highest  part, 
with  a  “hip”  roof,  the  short  slant  being 
in  front.  The  door  opened  into  tho 
scratching  shed,  which  had  curtains  to  lie 
dropped  when  rain  or  snow  was  driving 
in  from  the  south;  25  to  50  bens  could  be 
kept  in  each  house,  where  they  roosted 
and  laid,  but  spent  most  of  the  time  out 
in  the  sheds.  Litter  in  abundance  was 
kept  iu  the  sheds;  the  floor  of  the  house 
part  was  sifted  loam,  of  which  from  one 
to  three  wagon  loads  were  put  in,  each 
Fall.  A  wide  chestnut  hoard  was  sunk 
into  the  earth  at  the  front  of  the  house; 
this  kept  out  the  moisture  and  the  frost. 
In  the  coldest  Winter  it  was  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  dig  down  into  the  earth  as  deep 
as  one  pleased;  there  was  never  any  frost 
in  the  ground,  the  entire  floor  was  a  dust 
bath  for  the  fowls.  There  was  no  found¬ 
ation  for  these  houses,  and  no  sills  to 
them;  the  boards  projecting  five  or  six 
inches  below  tbe  2x3-incli  scantling  to 
which  they  were  nailed,  and  the  ends  of 
the  boards  rested  on  flat  stones  at  the 
four  corners,  and  in  the  middles.  After 
20  years  of  use,  these  houses  are  yet  in 
good  usable  condition.  Two  sliding  win¬ 
dows  in  front,  and  au  open  part  covered 
with  muslin,  and  the  usually  open  door 
into  the  sheds,  gave  plenty  of  ventilation. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THE  HENYARD 


Brown  Eggs  in  New  York  Market 

Is  there  any  section  of  New  York  City 
where  brown  eggs  bring  as  much  as 
white?  I  keep  the  R.  I’.  Itock  hens  ex¬ 
clusively  and  feed  a  balanced  ration,  and 
1  am  sure  the  contents  of  my  “brown” 
eggs  are  as  good  as  any  white  egg. 

Dundee,  N.  Y.  f.  o.  w. 

There  is  some  trade  preference  at  New 
York  in  favor  of  white  shells,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  on  shell  color  alone  as 
is  generally  believed.  A  great  many 
white  shelled  eggs  are  better  because 
more  carefully  graded  as  to  quality. 
Many  brown  shell  shippers  have  au  idea 
that  the  eggs  will  be  discounted  any¬ 
way  because  of  color  and  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  about  grading,  while  the  white  egg' 
producers  feel  that  they  have  top-notch 
goods  and  are  vigilant  as  to  quality. 
There  are  marks  of  brown  eggs  that  often 
bring  white  prices  and  always  nearly 
so,  because  the  buyers  have  learned  what 
quality  the  mark  stands  for.  Such  a  rep¬ 
utation  with  eggs,  or  any  other  farm  pro- 
duet.  is  gained  only  as  a  result  of  time 
and  selling  through  one  outlet  instead  of 
scattering  the  shipments  here  and  there. 

Another  point  about  white  eggs  some¬ 
times  overlooked  is  that  the  Minorcas 
and  some  strains  of  Leghorns  lay  larger 
eggs  than  the  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyan- 
dottes.  This  may  easily  make  from  two 
to  three  pounds  difference  on  a  case. 

The  color  preference  favoring  brown 
shells  in  Boston  has  been  less  marked 
than  that  on  whites  at  New  York,  but 
in  both  markets  quality  and  size  are  the 
most  important  features,  and  those  who 
ship  fresh  eggs  regularly  to  reputable 
dealers  in  both  markets  will  find  very  lit¬ 
tle  discrimination  as  to  shell  color. 


As  bln:  us  any  $30  brooder.  Grate,  2  V*  times  the  area  of  any  other, 
automatic  and  certain  in  ncttOQ.  Only  brooder  with 
ape  /ial  curtain  atUeltnicnt-*'  that  prevent  drnft*  without  cutting  oil 
t  r  air.  CIM  /i  ■'!  *V-  ««  t  a 

VEED  SAT1SFACT-  ,  {l -  WATSON 

ORY  OR  MONEY  A 

back.  AIK  MFG.  CO. 


Shows 

hover 

RAISED 


Drawer  37, 

v/rNN.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

.  \  ManulrtCt- 

-VI . urcr  ol  Blue 
-  Men  Brood¬ 

ers  Hot-air 
and  Hot-watc,  i,  Blue  Men 
Mound  Tray  Incubator, 
amt  Round  Tray  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubators.  GET 
SPECIAL  MAKER  V 
PRICES.  SPECIAL  PRO- 
POSITION  TO  OEALERS 
_  OR  AGENTS. 


Get  strong  birds  from  weak  Hatchlings. 

The  Marvel 
Colony  Brooder 

*  ;  v\  Far  large  or  small  (lock*. 

,  •  Price  $IS.  An  efficient 
heater  constructed  of 
l  'Lar  Heavy  Carlings  wiih  au- 

_ _ tomatic  control  ol  the 

draft?..  'I  UlC  POUCH  FEED  i«  npuP-nml  ilirtim  tive. 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Price*  $2*1.00  to  $32.00 

Semi  foe  our  Free  Booklet  .i'  lerihiur  the  VP-TO- 
TH E-MINUTE  Mii'lliwl  of  brooding  in  Inure  /looks  ; 
the  merit*  of  tlo'FKKSII  AIK  SYSTEM.  T'he  SAfety, 
convenience,  labor  saving  and  economy  in  operation. 
J.iui-11  lo  brood  ivlihuut  lo-«.  in, d  im:  THREE  PKO- 
Id'CEHS  w  here  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO.,  300  Chettnut  St.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


Raise 
all  the 
chicks 


Poultry  on  Shares 

My  husband  works  by  the  month  on  a 
farm  and  his  employer  proposes  that  ho 
build  a  henhouse  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  150  or  200  hens.  I  am  interested 
in  poultry  and  have  been  earing  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  about  10  bens.  We  are  near 
a  good  market  for  Summer  trade,  this  be¬ 
ing  on  Chautauqua  Lake.  On  what  con¬ 
ditions  could  one  care  for  poultry?  What 
share  should  I  have?  Would  you  advise 
keeping  two  breeds?  I  have  White 
Wyandottes  and  am  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  them,  but  of  course  the  S.  C.  Leg¬ 
horns  are  considered  better  layers.  The 
young  Wyandotte  chicks  get  heavy  and 
ready  for  broilers  much  sooner  than  W. 
Leghorns.  As  I  mid  erst  and  it  he  will 
leave  much  to  my  judgment,  he  furnish¬ 
ing  everything  and  1  doing  the  work. 
New  York.  mrs.  i..  n.  n. 

Ordinarily,  I  think  it  advisable  to  keep 
but  one  variety  of  fowls  upon  a  place,  es¬ 
pecially  if  purebred  fowls  are  kept,  as 
they  should  be.  The  light  and  heavy 
breeds  require  somewhat  different  treat¬ 
ment  to  get  the  best  results  and  it  is 
very  diffieulr  to  prevent  accidental  ming¬ 
ling  during  tbe  breeding  season.  Either 
the  Leghorns  of  Wyandottes  would  prob¬ 
ably  suit  your  conditions,  unless  your 
market  calls  for  white  eggs.  Each  va¬ 
riety  has  its  special  advantages  and  if 
you  have  a  good  strain  of  Wyandottes 
that  have  done  well  for  you,  and  you  are 
accustomed  to  their  management,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  stick  to 
them.  As  to  division  of  profits,  that  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  iu  which  to  advise. 
I  know  of  no  rules  for  use  iu  these  cases: 
each  one  has  to  bo  decided  Upon  its  own 
conditions.  You  will  put  the  value  of 
your  labor  as  a  competent  poultry  man¬ 
ager  against  the  investment  of  your  em¬ 
ployer.  The  building,  as  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  upon  his  farm,  should  not  be 
charged  against  you.  The  investment  in 
stock,  feed,  etc.,  is  his  contribution;  the 
labor  is  yours.  You  will  have  to  agree, 
as  best  you  can.  upon  the  relative  value 
of  these  and  divide  your  profits  according¬ 
ly.  After  strict  accounts  are  kept  for  a 
year,  you  will  both  be  in  better  position 
to  make  a  fair  bargain  for  another  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  M.  it.  it. 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


English  200-Egg  Stra 


Care  of  Small  Flock 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets,  May  hatched,  iu  a  house 
9x16 ;  has  two  windows.  Will  you  plau 
out  a  schedule  for  earing  for  them,  when 
and  what  to  feed  (for  eggs)?  I  wish  to 
give  them  the  best,  possible  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  For  feed  I  have  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  beets  and  cabbage,  Alfalfa  lmy, 
skim-milk  and  table  scraps,  potato  par¬ 
ings.  etc.  Shall  I  let  them  out  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days,  or  keep  them  shut  up?  2.  Is 
there  a  demand  for  rabbits  in  the  general 
markets?  Can  they  be  raised  profitably 
as  a  side  line?  What  prices  do  they 
bring,  how  sold,  what  is  the  best  breed, 
etc.  ?  c.  h. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  With  a  foot  or  more  of  dry  litter  in 
which  these  hens  may  scratch  for  their 
grain,  you  will  probably  obtain  tbe  best 
results  by  feeding  a  moist,  warm  mash  at 
noon.  Give  them  a  mixture  of  all  your 
whole  grains  iu  the  morning,  feeding 
enough  to  satisfy  them,  but  not  enough 
to  cloy ;  the  amount  you  will  have  to 
learn  by  observation.  At  noon  prepare  a 
mash  moistened  with  warm  water  or  skim 
milk,  and  in  this  mash  incorporate  your 
table  scraps.  Give  as  much  of  this  as 
they  will  eat  with  vigorous  appetites, 
again,  do  not  cloy  them.  Before  dark 
give  your  mixed  grains  again,  feeding 
enough  so  that  they  will  go  to  roost  with 
full  crops,  and  if  a  little  remains  in  the 
litter  no  harm  will  be  done;  it  will  be 
picked  up  in  tbe  morning.  Feed  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  cabbage  or  beets  daily 
or  every  other  day,  and  put  a  small  fork¬ 
ful  of  Alfalfa  hay  into  the  pen  each  clay. 
If  you  have  sufficient  skim-milk,  keep  it 
before  the  fowls  for  drink.  Keep  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  some  form  of  grit  al¬ 
ways  before  the  hens.  Feed  all  that  the 
hens  want  but  guard  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  over-feed  a  small  flock.  Keep 
them  hungry  enough  between  meals  to  lie 
active  and  eat  with  good  appetites.  A 
good  mash  may  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmenl,  gluten  feed,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings  and  beef  scrap, 
proportions  by  weight.  A  handful  of  fine 
salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

2.  I  do  not.  know  of  any  general  mar¬ 
ket  for  rabbits.  Belgian  hares  have  been 
much  exploited  for  meat  and  might  be 
profitable  for  home  use  or  a  local  market. 
If  there  is  a  general  demand  or  market, 
for  them,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  M.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns  While  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns — Highest  Award  Non  li  American  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  live  liens  laying  U:i»  eggs.  W0  pens  compet¬ 
ing.  Similar  blood  lines  lo  hen  with  official  jweraqe  of  314  eggs. 
Reds — Highest  Award  in  llieir  class.  Norm  American 
Contest,  live  hens  — 

laying  tWS  eggs, 
ao'.i  average. 

Highest  official  Red 
record  known. 

White  Wynndolles. 

te-r,  our  ten  laid 
200(5  egos,  one  W  , 
lay  ing  200  eggs.  4 
Book  "The  Story  of  the  ■ 

200- Erk  Hen."  sent  for  a 
10c  ---  kmocmc  dwdocted  1 
from  first  order.  \ 

Write  today ! 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
Bos  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Breeding  Slock  Hatching  E 

Baby  Chicks 


fflost 

Profitable 
v  Poultry 
.  V  Known 


$  I  gfocl  Rnntr  Profitable  Poultry.  Finest 
y  LuIlM  DUUIV  (lUlrlisllUih  III  210  pit*!  Ill’#** 

&  oi*it  LphuIiIuI  color  pUtea.  Telia  how  t\> succeed  with 
3  poultry,  describe®  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  63  pttns- 
*  bred  varieties.  Lowest  price®  on  fowls,  etfgK,  incu¬ 
bators,  6prr>ul,  r«,  etc.  This  great  Look  only  5  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  47,  Clarinda,  Jowa 


Ke,MS;  PARTRIDGES!  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  lilaclc  (bum*,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qtialis, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc.,  l'or  taocklue  purposes.  Fancy 
1’beaSftUtS.  Peafowl,  (’nines,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ortimnuntal  Geese  and  Docks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  anil  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  TV 31.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural, 
ist,  Department  10,  Yard  ley,  l’a. 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry-^8’  jf 

Hares  and  Collie  pups.  Large  descriptive  catalog 
Free.  Kdwin  A.  Souder,  Box  K,  Telford,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Erndon  Geese  Effi  rt'T 

Red,  Cnmpinos,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  II.  ;J,  Athens, Pa 


Cf)  Root  RronfL— 1 Chickens,  ducks,  goose,  turkeys. 
uU  DtLT  OrCCQS  guineas,  dots  and  hares.  Stock  for 
sale.  Valuable  rnMilogUC  free,  H.A.Soudcr.6i>i29,SdlcrsviUe,Pa 


J.  B.  Mormon  writes  in  American 
Pou l try  Journal:  "Danish  farm¬ 
ers  became  keenly  olive  to  the  fact  that 
■when  fowls  were  intelligently  bred  and 
welt  fid  tiu/y  f»id  larger ecrt,rs,  and  so  captured 
the  London  trade."  Youcnn  capture  your 
ongmnrketby  /Hpdin^fL>(1CombMeatMa>ih,the 
gxvatexK  maker  fur  chickens,  ducks  or  turkeys. 

it  Costs  ^ 

You  Less 

to  feed  Red  Comb  Ir  —  Tv 


Prize- Winning  Bourbon-  Red  T oros  “ 

Guineas  for  sale.  MILTON  0.  SIICKLLY.  Slrasburo,  Va. 


BronzeTom  °  rt?.e 

(15  and  $23.  Also  one  yearling,  hi  wild.  No  black 
head.  Miss  A.  M.  WALKER.  Windsor.  C'oun, 


than  to  buy  the  ma-  [ 
tennis  and  mix  them  L 
yourself.  Sell  your 
pr-iln.  Buy  Kcd 
Comb.  QutM-tiWry. 
who  made  bens  pay 
a  yearly  profit,  of 
$7.  It)  each  .nays:"Wa 
i»o  Red  Lkmili.” 
Ault  your  dealer. 
Write  for  free  book, 
‘■Feeding  Poultry 
for  Profit, ,r  written 
by  six  experts.  » 

Edwards  &  Loomis 
344- ( :N.  Elizabeth  St. 
Chicago.  111. 

Hlfm.  of  Kamoni  Line  of 
R«il  II urn  lluiiy  F  eeds 


TIIRKCVQ— 300  Bronze.  B,  Rod,  Narragansett  Black, 
I  UuAl  10  white  and  Slate.  Muscovy  Iineks  and 
Chickens.  Circular.  Write  CLARK  BROS.,  Freepurl.  0. 


Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  ‘‘and  they  do  it.”  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  rigorous  stock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  ortiensniateii  for  le  st  results. Write  your  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  N utley,  N.  J. 


Cement  Henhouse 

What  do  you  think  of  a  henhouse  cov¬ 
ered  with  cement  mortar  (same  as  is  used 
for  dwelling  houses)  with  no  inside  lin¬ 
ing?  I  have  one  and  my  chickens  do  not 
seem  to  do  well.  Is  it  the  house?  In 
Cold  weather  the  walls  will  be  covered 
with  frost,  but  chickens  don’t  seem  to 
thrive  at  any  time  of  year.  w.  r.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  worse  place 
to  keep  fowls  than  that  described  in  the 


Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  tbe  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 
after  January  Ist.  W.  W.  GRAVES,  Jellttrxon  City,  Mu. 


Red  Comb 


C^|  |  from  healthy,  vigorous 

in  I  crossed  or  mixed  stock, 

7  cents  each ;  $(in per  1,000. 
Order  from  this  adv.  Snt’o  delivery  guaranteed, 

Keystone  Ilatchery,  Box  50,  Klchficld,  Pa. 


i 


More  Chicks 
No  Bother 
Less  Expense 


The lampundernpath,  V 

square  in  the  Center,  insures 
steady. even  temperature.  Fill  ^SggS 
the  big  oil  t.mkonee.  One  nation  L  - 

to  the  hatch.  Thai's  only  one  of  N 
the  X-Ray  fi  fteen 

Tim  mill  II  bij  special  features. 


You  oufcht  to  know  about  the  I  ^ 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  that  regu-  % 
latcs  Lb.?  heat  and  other  X-Kay  % 
special  features.  % 

Get  Free  1 

X-Ray  Book 

Post ’yourself  on  incubatorand 
iplllfl  brooder  facts  before  buying 
any  machine*  See  what  X-Ray 
is  doirvj.  See  how  it's  made, 
v  I  Learn  what  it  will  do.  We 
;  pay  express  to  practically 

all  points.  Ask  for  Book32 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co.  i 

Dect.  32  / 

V  Oes  Moines, la. 


Express 

Paid 


Best  muterial.a-latost  improveniAnts.  Genuine 
Oulifornin  Kodwixnl-Hundreile  of  dead  air  cells 

firotcet  oirus  uirainst  Mudden  chsn^ei.  Llonblc  I  )i.,’  _Ri  ku- 
»t<ir  ••  Copper  Hot  Water  Huutcr--D,.cp  Nurucrji  —  Double 

yy.ss  lowest  price  yet 

*#  P>515S  KCC  INCUBATOR  otc.  Mporct. 

..  t  hatches  com- 

rlYiKMt  pula  oftwt  of  Rookiom.  Incubator  muQ.  Bargain, 
and  IlrootJpj*  liwth  $9. Bo.  Money  tiaok  with  r  __ 

K  per  cent  intcrc.it  l£  not  u.»  clahncd.  Ordi*r  xN  — 
now,  or  ®end  for  biir  free  sultry  book  and  J 

new  combination  offer.  1  -  -  ~ 

PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

60X&43  Racino,  Wis, 


World’s 

Champion 

n  .44  _  L>1  *  a 


IBL  10?.0Win  uw.  Get  the 

j  UlLLIUclLOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
3  Championaliip  Winners  in  tr.y  big  free  book, 
™  Iff  **  Hatching  Facts. ”  Willi  iHWfc  comes  full  de- 
-JB  scription  or  incubator  ami  !iro,xivr— tn  v  ] '-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  pi  ire,  liiil  partic- 
,  T  ulars  —  and  my  $1300.00 
Gold  Offers.  Learn  how  1 
—  paid  one  user  ?!5tJ.  unother  J60, 
many  from  H5  down.  Write  tne  today 
for  Free  Book.  Jim  Kuban,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co, 

Box  48.  Racine,  WU. 


Freight 
Prepaid.  I, 

I  «r  S  Months' 


■  _  B^i  fe  ]  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  paid 
j  Machine*  I  4  jj  east  of  Rockies  Hot  wa- 
j  M.oc  ot  f  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls,  rS-_- 
(  cniirnmu  (  dead  air  space,  double  glass  t  "  .  ..  .  I 
Nsdwood  iioora,  all  set  up  conmlete,  or  /  - 
180  Kgg  lireubator  and  Brooler  $12.00.  i  (Zl  7  .  .’Li 
FREE  Oataloguo  describing  them.  Send  f,  7  'liliuj 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  *r  ■  1  ■  “ ""j 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  93  Racine,  Wis- 


and  get  onr  ISlfi  Incubator 
Book  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubators  “hatch  most 
chicks  that  live."  Contains 
chapter  on  Poultry  11lreii««8,  also 
one  on  hatetfinjr  »nd  rcarinir. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


c--s  Both  tire  made  of  I? 

V - 1'^  Calif.  Redwood. Ir 

FrelgfitPald  i  1  Incubator  |3  cov*l 
of  ered  with  asbestos 

the  JtociuM  iron;  has  triple  walls, 

cm.  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  U0  DAYS'  TRIAL— rnooey  boek  if  mK. 
notO.K.  WriteforKRKKCiitnlo^Now.  E. 
IRONCIAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  DnH ^  1  Bicme.Vris. 


and  galvanized  | 


“The  Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping1 

Big  FREE  1916^cTrao.s 


fM  Poultry  Guide.  ’ 

1  l:*.rrlho„  f’vpheftJPGrryns-e-,l[[S^ 
l'lipulir-priccu  In- J  ~  — I 

ft^F  ru balers,  S  styles—  fj  I  H  Ip 

H.izrt.-'.d  vnus leader.  II  U 

shin.  Write  today.  •  | 

CTFHERS  INCUBATOR  C0.,0c*l.  38  .Butlilo.N.T. 

Ncn  York  Boston  CAieigo 
*  Konsts  City  Dallas  Oakland 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
limes  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  lertite.  ultlcka  more 


vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  'Zlltl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  t>0ne  with  adhering  meat  and 
grlatls.  Nevcrclogs.  10  Days' Fre*  Trial. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 


H*or  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarae  or  lino  prarmlatcd,  also 
powdered.  Huy  direct  from  lur^ust  nmuufaeturers  of 
Ohurcoal  Product!.  Ask  tpv  prices  aud  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO,,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


RURAli  NEW-YORKER 

Ration  for  Breeders  ;  Marshy  Poultry  Run 

1.  What  would  be  a  Rood  ration  for  a 
17  C1  breeding  flock  of  Leghorn sV  I  have  fed 

firn  A  rnwrnw  the  ,aJ'01'8  tbe  Connecticut.  Experiment 
OLO.  A.  co>.groye.  station  dry  mash  and  a  scratch  grain 

~~  ■  ration  varying  at  times  according  to  the 

Pullet  Layers  grain  prices ;  but  I  understand  that  this 

t  ton  t  is  too  much  of  a  forcing  ration  to  give 

-wri  °*wn  °As  n!  !!lt  best  results  for  a  breeding  flock.  I  have 

pullets,  about  3->0  of  these  weie  hatched  on  [iarKi  cabbage  and  mangels  for  green 

Apnl  S.  I  am  getting  ,»o  eggs  each_  day.  fOCKj  anci  plenty  of  whole  corn.  Should  it 
They  first  commenced  to  laj  Sept,  i  and  mq  gjVP  goor|  results  in  feeding  a  breed- 
on  Oct.  -•>  I  was  getting  the  same  aver-  jng  fjook.  or  laying  dock  either,  to  reduce 
ugc  mi  in  her  of  eggs  as  now.  those  that  the  quantity  of  cornmeal  in  the  mash  and 
laio  September  seem  to  have  stopped  and  fec<|  morc  heavily  of  corn  in  the  scratch 

others  keep  starting  up,  but  the  average  grain? 

does  not  increase.  They  are  well  devel-  »  j  A  qiqv;<,nMe  in  fencing  in  n  nme* 

^ned  H  vim?  f« 'growing  chickens  to  include  a  small 

on6  ,  ^  Y-  VI  -  stream  and  slightly  marshy  land?  I  have 

Tliey_  are  fed  about  lu  pound.-,  .-.narth  read  that  chickens  are  apt  to  pick  up 
feed  <  A.  M.,  composed  of  two  parts  each  tapeworms  or  small  intestinal  worms  in 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and  one  part  such  places?  Is  this  usually  admitted  to 
each  best  oats  and  buckwheat  ;  all  the  tjje  cage?  if  not,  the  stream  and 
cabbage  they  will  eat;  11  A.  M.  scalded  marshy  land  would  seem  to  offer  a  good 
mash  ( Storrs  Agricultural  College  ra-  many  natural  advantages,  especially  in  a 
tion)  all  they  will  eat  up  quickly,  and  at  dry  Summer.  j.  f,  T. 

12  o’clock  I  open  up  the  dry  mash  hop-  Connecticut. 

pers  (Storrs  ration).  Between  3.30  and  j  The  only  change  that  I  would  ad- 

f  ^  '  ^  vise  feeding  a  flock  that  is  lining  kept 

of  scratch  feed.  1  hey  have  beet  scraps,  over  for  breeding  purposes  is  to  reduce  the 
shell  grit  and  charcoal  always  in  front  am0lUlt  of  ineat  food  and  to  feed  more  of 
of  them.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  think  tlie  Tatiou  in  the  form  0f  wliole  grains ; 
I  am  not  getting  a  better  yield  ot  eggs,  this  to  induce  a  greater  amount  of  exer- 
P-r  you  think  this  is  a  fair  average,  and  cige  and  to  prevent  the  laying  on  of  an 
it  it  is  usual  for  April-hatched  Leghorn  excessive  amount  of  fat.  A  flock  so  fed 
pullets  to  lay  for  a  time  and  then  fall  off  -\Viij  not  lav  as  ruanv  eggs  through  the 
laying  without  going  into  a  molt?  H.  c.  Winter,  hut  wall  be  in  condition  to  pro- 
Jfew  York.  duce  eggs  of  greater  fertility  when  they 

Your  pullets  arc  doing  well;  much  Inrg-  5Le  needed  for  hatching  in  the  Spring, 
er  yields  are  occasionally  reported  but  U  'V1°v‘  C0’’P  niakes  up  a  large  part  of 
smaller  ones  are  the  rule.  Pullets  do  not  *he.  £rain  r;mr.ni’  amount  of  corn  meal 

S^cbeSw  toVd  "hetlier  <h0 

at  five  months  indicates  that  the  birds  com  is  ted  whole  01  feiound. 
have  been  pushed  from  the.  start  and  .  1  ]\now  of  no  good  reasons  for 

yours  must  be  well  developed  for  their  thinking  that  a  swampy  place  is  detri¬ 
age.  If  they  go  through  the  Winter  as  mental  to  fowls,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
Well  as  they  have  begun,  you  will  have  confined  to  it.  A  running  stream  is  Cer- 
no  reason  to  complain.  You  are  feeding  a  great  labor  saver.  Whether  the 

heavily  of  meat  and  should  bo  on  your  PpPular  idea  that  n  swampy  place  fur- 
guard  for  evidences  of  excess  in  this  re-  ™h,es  a  of  intestinal  worms  to 

*  nr  tj  n  fowls  ranging  over  it  has  any  basis  in 

’ 1  ‘  _  ....  faet  or  noj.  j  am  llUil)3]e  to  say,  but  it 

.  docs  not  seem  likely  to  me.  M.  B.  D.. 

Hatching  for  Summer  Eggs 

I  have  a  big  demand  for  Summer  eggs. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  hatch  part 
of  the  pullets  in  late  Fall  instead  of 
March  or  April?  It  brings  up  other 
problems  and  changes,  especially  if  one 
keeps  hens  to  lay  several  seasons.  Some 
say  Leghorns  do  not  do  their  best  in 
Winter  and  can  be  depended  on  for 
Summer  eggs,  but  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  finds  an  unsupplied  demand  what¬ 
ever  breed  is  kept.  If  some  one  has  had 
experience  in  filling  the  egg  basket  at 
that  time  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Connecticut.  P.  C.  c. 

This  man  wants  what  all  the  hen  men 
want,  viz.,  eggs  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  But  it  is  only  the  very  best  hens, 
the  exceptionally  good  layers  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  eggs  in  the  Fall  or  late 
Summer  months.  Chickens  hatched  in 
September  never,  or  very  seldom,  make  as 
good  growth  as  the  March  and  April 
chicks,  and  although  they  may  not  Start 
to  lay  until  February  they  are  quite  liable 
to  hear  nature’s  call  to  grow  a  new  coat 
of  feathers  when  the  rest  do,  and  stop 
laying  to  grow  the  Winter  protection. 

All  the  animals  do,  except  man.  The 
horse  sheds  his  short  Summer  hair,  and 
grows  a  longer  coat,  all  the  wild  animals 
do,  and  it  is  only  natural  for  the  birds 
to  do  the  same.  Men  have  tried  to 
change  this  by  forcing  the  hens  to  molt 
early  starving  them  for  ft  couple'  of  weeks 
until  egg  production  had  censed,  then  by 
Very  liberal  feeding  start  them  to  molt¬ 
ing.  This  has  frequently  been  done,  but 
when  the  natural  time  for  molting  came, 
the  hens  would  molt  again,  not  always, 
perhaps,  but  as  a  rule.  Doesn't  P.  C.  C. 
know  that  if  any  poultryman  knew  how 
to  make  hens  lay  well  in  November  and 
December  he  could  easily  get  rich,  but 
if  everybody  could  do  it,  the  price  of 
eggs  would  be  as  low  as  at  any  time  of 
year?  The  fact  that  eggs  command  50 
to  60  cents  a  dozen  at  this  time  of  year, 
is  evidence  that  poultrymen  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  liow  to  make  liens  lay  at  this 
season.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


Imperial  Progressives, 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode,  Island - 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 
S.  C.  Whito  Leghorns  «ml  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Jim!  for  heavy  egp  production,  quick  maturing,  r.ti-ong 
stamina  ;uid  vitality  Thu  result*  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ihi  Properly 
Hatched  Healthy,  VJgafQllp  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind 
that  "ill  improve  yjjflr  (lock  nr  start  you  right  In  the 
Poultry  business,  Bonk  vour  orders  NOW  for  February 
and  March  delivery.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching- 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Ne»hanic  Station,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  eighth  week  of  the  contest  shows  a 
gain  of  212  eggs,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  The  White  Leghorns  cou- 
trilwted  only  22  eggs  to  this  gain.  White 
Wyandotte?  take  first  and  second  place 
this  week;  Tom  Barron’s  pen  taking  first 
place  with  an  output  of  47  eggs.  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Stevens  of  New  York  being  second 
with  a  score  of  4.7.  Jacob  E.  Jansen  of 
Connecticut  takes  third  place  with  his 
R.  I.  Reds,  score  43.  P.  W.  Backus  of 
Ontario  is  fourth,  his  pen  of  White  Wy¬ 
andot  tea  laying  41.  Jules  F.  Francais’ 
Barred  Rocks  still  lead  in  the  total  score 
with  an  output  of  316.  and  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  next  with  a  total 
of  276.  Leghorns  stand  third  in  the 
totals,  Will  Barron's  pen  having  laid  272. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  damp 
weather  we  have  had  this  Fall,  the  man¬ 
agement  at  Storrs  are  gratified  to  know 
that  up  to  this  week  the  fowls  have  laid 
204  eggs  more  than  were  laid  last  year 
at  this  date.  These  egg  laying  contests 
by  stimulating  efforts  io  produce  better 
layers,  and  the  spreading  abroad  among 
other  poultrymen  of  the  male  birds  from 
the  best  producing  flocks,  cannot  help  but 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  people  of 
this  country,  for  everybody  uses  eggs,  and 
the  more  abundant  they  are  the  more  will 
be  used.  The  week’s  report  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  "Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  17  134 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  3  10 

Frank  T„  Tuttle.  MasMu-Klntotts .  20  320 

Jules  F.  Praneais,  Long  Island .  39  310 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  18  130 

F'nlrflelds  Farms,  New  Hnmpshlre....  39  240 

O.  A.  Foster.  California .  21  88 

OregOD  Agr.  College,  Oregon.........  25  147 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York •  18  114 

Mendelny  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  12  54 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut.,.., . .  16  37 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut, .  ...... .  26  108 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  26  61 

Kewccnah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  13  115 

Holllston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  22  ICO 

Buff  Rooks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  13  26 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut..  7  8 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  Yew  York .  32  94 

National  White  Wyan.  Club,  Pa .  23  80 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  39  209 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  41  164 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  16  108 

Vine  mil  Farm,  Massachusetts .  12  70 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  45  227 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. . .  26  131 

J.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut .  11  14 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  47  276 

Marsden  Cross  1*.  Farm,  England....,  34  152 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 19  45 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut...,,  22  92 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri.. . .  21  81 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. . . ..  G  20 

Buff  Wyaudottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts...  20  188 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts......  18  150 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  19  158 

A.  B.  Bmndage,  Connecticut .  15  96 

Hiilview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  37  180 

Homer  P.  Dealing,  Connecticut .  23  56 

Charles  O.  Polhetnus,  New  York. .  32  162 

s.  g.  McLean,  Connecticut .  10  35 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  22  92 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  4  6 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  16  141 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . .  21  113 

A.  IV,  Timuery,  New  Hampshire . .  35  108 

F.  D,  Clark.  Connecticut .  22  146 

Allan's  Hnrdtohent  tteds.  Rhode  Island  21  133 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  21  71 

Fatherland  Karin,  Massackusc.tts  ....  26  1J7 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Connecticut........  43  183 

H.  W.  ColUngwood.  New  Jersey......  21  79 

w.  H.  Bums  to  ad,  Connecticut........  6  40 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  34  149 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  31  128 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan .  21  92 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  20  228 

Braes! tic  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  9  170 

Jay  II.  Ern Isse.  Now  York .  12  126 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York.......  4  26 

Janies  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  5  101 

Mrs.  Roliin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut.  11  95 

Wliulsweep  Farm,  Connecticut. ......  0  151 

Francis  P.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  19  151 

P.  G,  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  9  62 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.  16  83 

F.  RJ.  Beasley,  Connecticut... .  4  150 

Cbas.  Helgl,  Ohio .  77 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  23  208 

Will  Barron,  England  .  39  272 

J.  Colliusou,  England  .  16  159 

Marsd'cn  Cross  V.  Farm.  England,...  13  169 

Builtkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  5  99 

A.  P.  nohiusou.  New  York. . .  11  179 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut. .... .  18  76 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont. .  23  147 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  OUio  . 9  55 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  16  85 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  26  116 

W.  10.  AtRlnson,  Connecticut  .  6  11-8 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York  .  11  122 

N.  W.  Ileudryx,  Connecticut .  8  63 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  14  155 

George  Phillips.  Connecticut  .  6  94 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  139 

Toth  Bros. ,  Connecticut . .  4  50 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  12  80 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  . .  8  121 

Oakcvest  Farm,  New  York .  7  109 

Jas.  K.  Harriugtou,  New  Jersey......  16  168 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  OUio  .  4  87 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  .  7  27 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . C  45 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  17  142 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey...,..,..  11  24 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  9  142 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York . 4  68 

White  Orpihgtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . .  12  73 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . .  20  170 


TRAPNESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  large  hardy,  free  range 
hen-hatched  slock,  loDg  backs,  law  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heavest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  21 1  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cockerels  Irom  rrapnested  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens:  some  fine  utility  birds  at  extremely 
low  prices;  early  hatched  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Safe,  delivery,  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  ready. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Colonial  Reds 


A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  hens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  nans,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment,  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Rhode  hiand  f|one’s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  bred  for  several  years.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

D.R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm, Cherry  YaUey,N.Y 


HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2  each.  Cockerel*,  $3  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed,  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


Dingman’s  H  S-  G.  Reds 

Trnptiested  Reds,  pedigree  hred  for  vigor  and  egg- 
production.  Utility  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens  and 
higli-rocurd  pens.  $5  up. 

Dr.  J.  C.  DINOMAN,  -  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.C.IR.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels.  $2  and  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $7 pet- 100. 
ANN  A  M.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Jenny  was  sent  out  to  play  with  her 
brother  Harry  ami  his  companions.  “Oh, 
you  can't  play,’’  said  Harry.  “Mother 
said  I  could,”  replied  Jenny,  beginning 
to  cry.  “But  we  are  playing  war  and  we 
are  soldiers  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
battle  and  you  can’t  play  because  you 
can’t  be  a  soldier,”  explained  Harry. 
Jenny  sobbed  in  disappointment.  Harry 
found  the  way  out.  “All  right,”  he  said 
to  his  playmates.  '’We'll  let  her  bawl  as 
much  as  she  wants  to  and  she  can  be  the 
widows  and  orphans. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C. R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  brad,  high-record  stock.  Rod  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Bax  17.  Center  Harbor.  N.  H. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  AND  ROSE  COMB 
RED  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS 

L.  MILLER 


Highland,  New  York 


Utility  Bar  red  Rocks 


See  their  record  in  lastyears  contest  at  Storrs.  Free 
range  cockerels.  Hatchingeggs.  White  Leghorn  cock 
erels  and  eggs.  Merrill  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  the  modern  coal-burning,  self, 
feeding,  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

It  raises  “the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks, 
with  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  the  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  all  imitations. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  it.  It  necessary  we 

will  ship  direct.  Helpful 

catalog  mailed  FREE.  JS3ES5L  ^  ■  * 

Newtown  Giant  K  {  ’ ,  x. 
Incubator  Corp’n  jh  . , 

74  Warsaw  Street  J^  1 

Harrisonburg  •%.  i 


20 Barred RockPullets  ™,“ **£Kr,»»S» 

HEDGES,  -  Greenville,  New  York 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot.  Orange  County,  New  York 


White  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

Xltla  season's  prise  winners.  Carefnlly  shipped. 

?i  per  tln*en.  Onlni  nun-  ami  give  us  Cate 
for  f-ICtmient.  Semi  clreok  or  money  order. 

HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Bet  I,  Croton-Dn-Hndsnn,  N.  T. 


MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 

trap-neated  hens,  will  increase  your  egg  production. 

MI0DLEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Miss  Marian  I.  Moore.  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes-,^™. 

cular,  Prices  rcasouahle.  Ralph  Woodward,  Boi  28.  Grsfton,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


with  twenty  years'  breeding  back  of  them,  for 
heavy  laying  and  great  vigor.  March  hatched. 
“ FOUR  ACRES,"  -  N Utley,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  -  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  2-year  old  hens  on  free  grass  range  mated 
with  Tom  Barron  males  from  200-egg  hens.  Eggs  and 
chicks  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  ou  arrival.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  in  excess  of  lui*«  replaced  free.  Cam  lee  in- 
euhator  operated  by  t  he  owner,  whose  personal  attention 
is  given  to  all  shipments.  30  ae res  and  25  years'  exper- 
ii-n-'e  devoted  to  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  ST  a  100. 
Chirks, §lt h  100,  Quontlti'  j, ticca  -iml  liifurtnotl-a*  onrtQuost. 

THE  NISSEQtJOUUE  FARM 
E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  A-  Mgr.  St.  Jami:s  J\  O.,  T..  l„  X.  Y. 


Leg  Weakness 

A  Black  Minorca  Tooster  hatched  in 
May  seems  weak  ou  his  legs,  wabbly  and 
cannot  run  without  the  help  of  his  wings. 
I  separated  him  from  the  flock  as  his 
weakness  seemed  to  make  him  the  object 
of  persecution,  gave  him  extra  food  and 
he  seemed  to  improve  though  he  does  not 
seem  able  to  crow.  He  will  not  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  breeder.  The  flock  have  dry  mash 
and  oyster  shells  b.v  them  ail  the  time, 
with  oats  in  the  morning  and  corn  at 
night.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

New  York.  S.  C. 

This  cockerel  seems  to  he  a  victim  to 
that  obscure  malady  known  as  “leg 
weakness.”  This  trouble  frequently  af¬ 
fects  growing  stock  and  seems  to  attack 
the  males  by  preference.  While  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  rheumatism,  over-feed¬ 
ing,  etc..  I  judge  that  no  one  really  knoxvs 
what  the  exact  cause  is  or  what  condi¬ 
tions  may  bring  it  about.  If  the  cock¬ 
erel  does  not  promptly  recover,  it  will  be 
best  to  kill  him,  and,  even  after  recovery, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen.  Tliis  trouble  is  at  least  an  in¬ 
dication  of  inherent  wenkuess  that  should 
bar  any  male  from  the  next  season’s 
pens,  regardless  of  recovery.  M.  n.  u. 


rnrKFRFI  S~s-  c  w-  tEGHORNs  b  p  rocks, 
GULIVE,rvE,LO  fj  |  REOS.  W.  WYANOOTTES.  from 
the  wall  known  Gibson  strain.  Twenty  years  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Fine  healthy  birds  that;  will  in- 
fnso  valuable  blood  into  your  flock.  Galen  Farms, 
6, F.  Gibson,  Owner,  Drawer  C,  Clyde,  Y. 


300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets-^'^11 

W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  LORTUN  LEE,  Carmel.  New  York 


TOM  BARRON 

WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  imported  stock,  $3.00.  From  1914 
contest  pens,  $5.00. 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


h _ >•»  T  T  Tom  Barron,  7oc 

J-  If  to  $1.  Only  few  left 

L,  E.INGOLDSBY,  Hartwiek  Seminary,  N.Y, 


A  .  B  .  HALL’S 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  same  matings  as  pens  in  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 
$3.  $4.  $5.  Whito  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  March  1st, 
$15  100.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year.  Harby  thoroughbred  stock. Cocker- 
els, ,$2.50 each.  Selected  eggs,  13-$1.25,  o(l-$3  50,  100-$6 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys 


arron  Stock. 

S.  W.  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes, Coelc birds, 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pallets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World's  greater.*  layers.  Cnta- 

IvgUO  free.  BroaKliuld  Poultry  Firm,  R,  F.  0.  Ho.  3,'Grsaiilcs,  Ohio 


-JOHN  E.  SMITH 
S  ha  ron ,  C  onn  e  c  t  i  cu  t 


April  Leghorn 

Jing  liens,  SI.  Pedigreed  (’ollio  pups.  $5.  Trained 
bred  Collies  cheap.  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlington,  Mil 


Barron  WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  linlglsts il aDrT- ofln 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200.  Im 
ported  bix-ds.  Barron  Farm,  ConneUsvllle,  I‘:i 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  TABU,  .  Huntington,  >.  Y. 


S.  C.  WEte  Leghorn  Pullets 

each.  Riverdale  Toultry  Farm,  Rimiiale,  N.  J. 
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Poultry-house  Construction 

Part  1 


These  vary  with  the  climate  and,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  building;  whether  it  is  to'house  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  layers  or  intended  to  serve 
some  other  special  purpose.  In  these 
notes  buildings  intended  for  layers  in 
temperate  climates  will  lie  considered. 

Location. — This  should  be  considered 
from  the  standpoints  of  welfare  of  the 
fowls,  convenience  of  the  caretaker  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  land.  Excessive 
amounts  of  moisture  beneath  or  about 
poultry  buildings  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  main¬ 
taining  the  health  of  the  flocks;  build¬ 
ings  should,  therefore,  be  located  upon 
dry  soil  or  soil  that  can  be  made  dry  by 
drainage.  Protection  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cold  winds  of  Winter  should  also  be 
sought  when  practicable.  Advantage  can 
sometimes  be  taken  of  natural  wind¬ 
breaks  or  of  other  buildings,  but  it  should 
lie  remembered  that  the  bottom  of  a  hol¬ 
low  is  not  as  warm  and  dry  in  still,  cold, 
weather  as  the  heights  above  it.  All 
know  that  warm  air  rises,  but  many  for¬ 
get  that  cold  air  falls.  Conditions  of  air 
drainage  should  be  noted  when  locating 
poultry  buildings  as  well  as  when  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  As  running  to  wait  upon 
the  fowls  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  labor  expended  in  their  care,  build¬ 
ings  should  he  so  located  with  reference 
to  the  dwelling,  barns  and  storehouses 
as  t.o  save  all  the  steps  possible.  Build¬ 
ings  are  permanent,  and  an  inconvenient¬ 
ly  located  one  means  much  extra  labor. 
Mellow  land  is  most  profitable  for  the 
garden  but  it  does  not  matter  how  rough, 
stony  and  untillable  building  sites  are. 
Where  land  is  valuable,  try  to  locate  the 
buildings  upon  the  least  desirable  parts 
of  it,  remembering,  of  course,  that  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  many  things  into 
consideration  compromises  will  have  to 
be  effected. 

Building  Materials. — When  net  re¬ 
turns  from  the  flock  are  the  chief  source 
of  the  living,  economy  in  building  is  most 
essential.  The  village  lot  poultry  bouse 
may  well  be  made  an  attractive  part  of 
the  building  group,  but  on  a  business 
plant  plain  structures  denote  experience 
and  intelligence  in  tlie  owner.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  building  material  used  is  of 
little  consequence;  in  most  localities 
wood  is  the  cheapest,  but  if  concrete, 
either  in  blocks  or  solid  walls,  is  avail¬ 
able  and,  taking  into  consideration  its 
durability,  is  not  much  more  expensive, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used.  Too  much  should  not  be  paid  for 
durability,  however;  there  are  probably 
few  well-constructed  wooden  buildings 
that  will  not  outlast  their  owner  in  the 
business.  Building  paper,  either  tarred 
or  otherwise  waterproofed,  may  be  made 
to  replace  expensive  lumber  in  some 
places.  It.  is  cheap,  and  where  the  labor 
needed  to  keep  it  in  repair  is  more  avail¬ 
able  than  money,  ingenuity  in  its  use  is 
to  be  commended.  Sods  and  straw  have 
also  sheltered  many  a  profitable  flock. 

Size  and  Shape. — Floor  space  rather 
than  height  is  the  basis  of  measurement 
in  poultry -house  construction.  The  low¬ 
er  the  building  the  less  the  air  space  to 
be  warmed  by  tbe  fowls,  but  the  roof  or 
ceiling  should  be  high  enough  in  all  parts 
to  make  stooping  unnecessary  on  the  part 
of  the  attendant.  Seven  feet  for  the 
front  wall  and  414  for  the  rear  are  about 
the  minimum  measurements  permissible 
here.  Four  to  five  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  fowl  are  usually  recom¬ 
mended  hut  if  attention  is  paid  to  clean¬ 
liness  three  square  feet  will  not  over¬ 
crowd.  Whether  the  building  shall  be 
divided  into  small  compartments  or  not 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  own¬ 
er.  Small  flocks  lay  proportionally  bet¬ 
ter  than  large,  but  the  labor  cost  of  car¬ 
ing  for  them  is  also  increased.  In  the 
writer’s  judgment,  flocks  of  100  are  none 
too  large  if  several  hundred  fowls  are 
kept.  The  old-fashioned  poultry  house 
was  narrow  and  long;  since  greater  at¬ 
tention  has  been  devoted  to  buildings  it 
has  been  learned  that  greater  depth  in 
proportion  to  the  length  is  desirable. 
Economy  in  material  is  thus  gained  as 
the  more  nearly  square  a  building  of 
given  floor  capacity  the  less  the  area  of 
the  walls.  While  a  deep  house  does  not 
so  readily  admit  the  direct  rays  of  the 


sun  to  the  roar,  neither  are  its  oceu- 
pauls  so  subject  to  direct  drafts  from 
ventilated  fronts.  Deep  buildings,  if  of 
shed-roof  type,  require  long  timbers  for 
the  rafters,  and  these  arc  expensive,  but. 
a  center  support  with  posts  permits  of 
two-piece  rafters.  Sixteen  feet  is  about 
the  maximum  depth  where  a  single  rafter 
is  to  span  it.  Gable  or  combination  roofs 
obviate  this  difficulty  altogether.  Twen¬ 
ty  feet  is  not  too  great  a  depth  for  a 
poultry  house  and  one  should  seldom  he 
built  less  than  16.  M.  b.  d. 


“  Insurance”  of  Parcel-Post  Eggs 

When,  in  my  recent  letter  to  you,  I 
used  the  expression  “the  plot  thickens," 
referring  to  my  experience  in  shipping 
eggs  by  parcel  post,  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  really  a  “plot,”  or  how  thick 
it  would  get.  I  know  now. 

About  that  time  it  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  I  was  not  doing  all  I  should  to 
make  my  end  of  the  business  reasonably 
safe.  1  had  not  yet  availed  myself  of  the 
protection  presented  (apparently)  in  par¬ 
cel  post  insurance.  1  had  an  idea  that, 
possibly,  an  insured  parcel  was  handled 
by  a  class  of  post  office  employees  who 
were  not  so  particular  about  leaving 
their  mark  on  everything  that  passed 
through  their  hands.  Anyhow,  special 
protection  by  our  Uncle  Sam  appealed  t.o 
me,  so,  since  then,  I  have  been  “insuring" 
all  packages  going  west  of  Boston,  and 
some  in  Boston.  The  other  day  report 
came  that  three  insured  eggs  had  been 
broken,  and  I  gave  the  local  postmaster 
formal  notice  of  my  desire  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  insurance  for  which  I  had 
paid.  Back  came  the  blank  ( which  I 
enclose  for  your  inspection)  which,  if 
I  interpret  it  correctly,  must  be  filled 
out  and  sworn  to  before  two  notaries  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  50  cents.  It 
also  obliges  the  addressee  to  go  before  a 
notary  and  fill  out  and  swear  to  the 
receipt  of  so  many  good  eggs,  etc.  With¬ 
out  going  into  further  details  its  implica¬ 
tion  (o  (he  particular  business  of  “insur¬ 
ing"  eggs,  is  so  grotesque  as  to  make  one 
throw'  up  his  hands  in  disgust.  As  a 
practical  protection  against,  loss  iu  ship¬ 
ping  of  eggs,  it  is,  I  fear,  of  no  avail. 

Massachusetts.  W.  CARY. 

ft.  N  Y. — Tbe  long  document  submit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Cary  is  ponderous  enough  to 
cover  a  $5,000  transaction.  Yet,  what 
could  be  done  in  such  cases?  We  cannot 
expect  the  Government  to  accept  all 
statements  of  loss  without  complete  iden¬ 
tification.  If  the  Government  paid  dam¬ 
ages  simply  upon  personal  application 
and  without  sworn  proof  it  would  be  on 
the  road  to  bankruptcy  within  a  year.  At 
the  same  time,  this  compelling  a  man  to 
pay  50  cents  for  notary's  fees  iu  order 
to  get  the  pay  for  three  broken  eggs, 
does  uot  rise  to  tbe  dignity  of  nonsense! 
This  is  the  sort  of  "insurance”  which 
does  not  insure. 

Your  editorial  on  page  1104  relating  to 
shipping  eggs  by  parcel  post  reminds  me 
to  call  attention  to  actual  conditions  in 
the  transportation  of  goods  by  mail,  ex¬ 
press  and  freight.  Apparently  the  great 
majority  if  handlers  have  never  heard 
of  the  Golden  Rule;  have  no  desire  to 
handle  carefully  the  goods  intrusted  to 
their  care,  in  fact  appear  to  be  believers 
iu  a  system  of  sabotage,  as  many  work- 
tnen  now  are,  Freight  handlers,  even 
when  good  wheeled  trucks  are  handy,  per¬ 
sist  in  dragging  bags  of  flour,  grain,  and 
other  more  valuable  goods  over  freight- 
house  floors,  platforms,  where  nails  and 
splinters  tear  the  bags,  and  of  course 
waste  the  goods  They  drop  without 
stooping,  boxes  marked  fragile.  They 
disregard  notices,  as  “This  Side  Up." 
Expressmen  are  but  little  better,  and 
baggagemen  are  notorious  for  destructive¬ 
ness. 

We  receive  two  mails  per  day  at  our 
little  flag  station.  Any  train  will  stop  to 
take  on  or  let  off  a  single  passenger, 
even  though  he  has  paid  but.  five  cents, 
the  fare  to  nearest  stations  east  and 
west.  Yet  the  mail  bags  are  thrown  from 
car  door,  10  to  15  feet  from  track,  to  fall 
on  graveled  road,  in  mud,  or  against 
some  obstacle,  whether  train  stops  or 
not.  The  mail  clerk  may  know  by 
whistle  if  train  is  going  to  stop,  but 
cares  not.  and  throw's  bag  while  train  is 


still  going  with  speed,  50  to  100  feet 
before  stopping.  I  judge  the  railroad  i’e- 
ceives  many  times  as  much  for  carrying 
a  bag  of  mail  as  most  passengers  pay 
who  stop  or  start  from  our  station,  and 
believe  the  mail  should  be  delivered  gent¬ 
ly  and  carefully,  us  well  as  passengers. 
I  presume  the  practice  here  is  general 
along  the  New'  Haven  lines.  Will  you 
call  same  to  attention  of  postal  author¬ 
ities?  Protests  from  ns  common  mor¬ 
tals  receive  scant  attention.  E.  P.  R. 


Wild  Game  in  Captivity 

I  saw  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers 
an  article  relating  to  the  game  laws, 
prohibiting  private  parties  from  keeping 
wild  game  in  their  possession  in  captiv¬ 
ity.  You  said  you  thought  it  might  be 
able  to  be  changed.  1  ’would  like  to  know 
how,  and  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  it 
along.  Last  Summer  while  cutting  hay 
I  ran  into  a  pheasant  nest  with  the 
guards  of  the  knife-bar  and  killed  the 
old  mother  bird.  She  bad  I"  eggs,  I 
broke  them  all  but  four;  those  I  set  and 
hatched  under  an  old  red  hen.  raised  tw'o. 
When  they  were  large  enough  to  shift 
for  themselves  tliej  left  the  old  lien  and 
went  away.  I  suppose  I  was  going 
against  the  game  laws  of  the  State,  but 
I  didn’t  think  it  looked  right  to  let  them 
go  unhatelitd  when  they  were  so  near  it. 

II.  L.  S. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  what 
changes  iu  the  present  laws  are  desired. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indiana  law  quot¬ 
ed  on  page  meets  all  requirements. 

If  this  law  were  in  force  in  this  State 
any  farmer  could  raise  on  his  own  land 
foxes,  skunks,  mink,  rabbits,  ruffed 
grouse,  quail,  wood  ducks  or  any  other 
kind  of  wild  bird  or  mammal  without  in¬ 
terference  by  i tbe  State,  provided  he 
bought  his  breeding  Stock  from  some 
other  breeder  or  caught  it  according  to 
law.  To  get  such  a  law  passed  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  get  togeth¬ 
er  and  fight.  Each  fanner  can  write  to 
bis  State  Senator  and  Member  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  They  say  they  want  us  to  write 
and  tell  what  we  ,vant.  Each  funner 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Grange  can  work 
to  get  his  local  Grange  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  on  (lie  State  Grange  and  so  on  the 
Legislature  Those  who  can  afford  it 
should  become  members  of  some  of  tbe 
notional  societies,  such  f.s  the  Game 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association. 

I  understand  that  it  was  the  united 
action  of  >  Grange  that  nade  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmer  ;o  kill  rabbits  on  his 
land  at  any  time  to  prevent  damage  to 
crops.  Skunks  were  first  protected  in 
this  State  because  the  hop  growers  of 
the  Chenango  Valley  and  northward  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  they  were  a  great 
help  iu  lighting  grubs.  These  men  work¬ 
ed  through  the  Central  New  York  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club.  As  I  understand  it,  the  pro¬ 
per  thing  for  II.  L.  S.  to  have  done 
when  his  machine  killed  the  old  pheasant 
was  to  notify  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  either  directly  or  through  the  local 
game  warden,  and  get  permission  to  care 
for  the  eggs  that  were  not  broken  or  else 
be  told  what  to  do  with  them.  He  might 
have  been  compelled  to  give  a  bond  that 
he  would  not  keep  the  birds  after  they 
were  large  enough  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  a.  c.  w. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

First  Lawyer:  "Did  bis  speech  carry 
conviction?"  Second  Lawyer:  “It  did. 
Ills  client  got  five  years." — Credit  Lost. 
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The  Latest 
Modern 
Silage 

Methods 


riQc 


Tells  you 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres¬ 
ent-day  silage  feed¬ 
ing— how  to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (wo  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made- 
stave.  hoop  and  Octagonal  silos— 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  it 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver’s  “Ohio” 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 
“Silo  f-'-'llcr  Logic"  which 
we  scud  free.  Enclose  10c 
and  wo  send  "Modern 
Silage  Methudu”  with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
364  Broadway,  Salem,  O. 


the  Unadiila  owner  can  depend  on  ha  vie  the  tthriliaus. 
rucculcnt  green  feed  so  essentic!  to  heavy  milk  -oduc- 
tion  when  dairy  products  bring  best  prices.  The 
Unadiila  is  a  guaranteed  silo  of  tested  dur Ability.  Save 
money  by  ordering  no  w  atthemidwrntcrdiscount.  Write 
for  catalog,  prices  and  agency  proposition.  Address 
UNADILLA^SILO  CO„  Bo*  C,  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 


NY  -S'!o  js  liPtrer  no  s::o 

L  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 

INDIANS 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers’ money-saying 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SU.O  CO..  EtSfuion  RldinAnil*r»on,Ind. 

City,  Mo,  pe*  Moiaos,  I  a.  Fort  Worth,  To*. 
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ThcROSS 


Keeps  eusilago" 
fresh  tmd  $\vrt'f,  , 

Many  exclusive  featur  -a 
Doors  on  hingt-v.;  triple, 
bevel  refrigerator  tvoc  door  and 
trnme:  oval  door  frame  to  fit  exact 
cltvoipffTeneo  of  silo;  extra  heavy 
troops  and  lut'd  bent  tu  fit  silo;  con¬ 
tinuous  door  frame. 

Thoroughly  Manufactured 

Our  f-ti  yra.  of  manufacturing  exper¬ 
ience  to  valuable  to  you.  Write  foe 
I ua t rue.'  i vi'  Silo  Ho "U.  V7»*  also  make 
Enameled  Metal Silos.  Agent .  wanted 
THE  E.  VV.  ROSS  CIO. 

Box  IS  Springfield,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY. SAVING 


yg  INTERNATIONAL 
~  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operatea 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per. 
-uanent  ladder  are  some  or  the  unusual  features.  The 

Xa-.erutluiuJ  Biitt  Co*  114  Halo  tit.,  DieiriUo.  n, 
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The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


.ells  about  the  wonderful  patented  re  volvlny  feeder -entirely  net 
device-  handles  hay,  alfalfa,  cow-peas,  soy  bcansnnd com  perfect¬ 
ly.  The  "hi  rellahle  light-running  1'apee  clnvuto.stu  top  --f  your 
silo,  no  matter  how  high,  at  slow  speed  COO  It.  M.-"dtli  little 
power.  Thousands  successfully  operated  liy  t  to  8  II  I’,  gar 
engines.  Learn  why  Its  use  will  save  you  money  in  time  and 
power.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog— It  is  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  U.  S. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  located  1  Vt  miles  from 
a  city  Of  23,000,  in  Kiistoru  New  York:  fully 
equipped  with  everything  modern;  selling  850 
quarts  tirade  A  milk  per  day  at  10  rents  per 
quart;  next,  year’s  Income  rnu  tie  increased  to 
$12,000;  no  competition.  Price  $20,000.  This 
includes  15  head  tuberculin  tested  cows,  mostly 
(jiiertWey;  1  registered'  bull;  2  registered  cows'. 
12  head  young  stock:  4  horses— all  farming  ma¬ 
chinery.  grain,  hay.  etc.  Ail  opportunity  for  a 
business  farmer  to  make  20  per  cent,  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  Reason  for  selling  is  that  a  busy 
physician  has  developed  this  business  until  it 
has  grown  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  t.is 
practice.  BOX  23,"care  R.  X.-Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  soil  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rato  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance,  Tbc 
name  ami  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  thn  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
For  subscribers  only,  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
era!  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
bore.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


Flour,  enrlots.  at  N,  Y.  bbl, 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush.. 
Rye,  free  fromionion . 


CONTENTS 


HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . 10  @  12 

Calamus  .  ....  .  10  @  12 

Dandelion . . )2  @  15 

Dog  Grass .  45  @  50 

Peunyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  3 

Sage  . 12  @  15 

Thyme  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  50  <§>  2  25 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  Now  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  50  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  now  laid .  42  ®  »i 

Ordinary  grades .  28  @  35 

Cold  Storage  . 30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  ib'  "  42  @  43 

Tub.  choice .  33  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to ’good,  lb...  • .  30  @  35 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  20  @  1  40 

Fricassee,  lb . . .  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  25  ®  32 

Fowls .  18  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  16  ®  20 

Lamb  chops  ..  . . 16  <©  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  21 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  @  IS 

Lettuce,  bead .  5  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  6 

Cucumbers,  each  .  10  @  15 

Apples,  doz.  .  25  @  60 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  ....  .  50  @  60 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  Dec.  30 : 

Butter,  lbs,  .  l.TJS.StO 

Eggs,  doz . 1, 016.700 

Cotton,  bales  .  45.321 

Apples,  bbls.  .  56.814 

Potatoes,  bbls.  .  28,101 

Onions,  lbs .  15.255 

ltye  bush.  ..  .  115.250 

Corn.  bush.  .  43.400 

Oats.  bu.  . .  740,200 

Wheat,  bush,  .  2,802.220 

Hay,  tons . .  3.211 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  28.240 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  15,034 

.  Cranberries,  bbls.  .  83S 

Lemons,  boxes . . 5.196 

Oranges,  boxes . 05,849 

Hosiu,  bids.  .  11.260 

Spts,  Tnrp.  bbis .  2,329 

Tar,  bbls . . 990 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARM,  130  acres,  to  lease;  near 
New  York ;  good  buildings;  running  water  in 
barn;  tools  and  stock  for  sale  cheap;  5-room 
house,  all  modern  Improvements,  screened  sleep¬ 
ing  porch;  $60  per  month.  BOX  27,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1.800  Egg  Cnndee  Incubator.  1013 
model,  with  nursery  under  one  section;  price 
$175.  Six  Newtown  Brooder  Stoves,  1915 
models,  self  regulating,  coal  burning:  price, 
$12,50  curb,  lust  half  regular  price.  1'sed  but 
once.  Practically  new.  HERBERT  TROTTER, 
WoodBtuek,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  in  Connecticut,  15  minutes 
from  Central  Vermont  railway  station,  200- 
aere  farm,  with  stock,  machinery  and  tools; 
good  water  supply,  BOX  32,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Middle-aged.  temperate,  married 
riifin  or  tenant:  one  who  understands  general 
farming,  stock,  etc.  Particularly  sheep.  No 
children  preferred.  Write  stating  salary  ev- 
pected.  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva,  New 
York. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges;  Golden  russets, 
$1,00  per  box.  quarter  box.  50  cents  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Golden 
Russets,  $1.25.  Write  us  for  express  rates  nml 
particulars.  GEO  B.  CELLON.  Tropical  Grove, 
Miami.  Fla. 


CHICKEN  MAN — Position  wanted  by  American, 
2(1;  understands  poultry  In  all  its  branches, 
BOX  31,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  or  poultry  form 
at  once,  by  single  ninu  of  24.  Life  experi¬ 
ence;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  references,  BOX  292, 
Athens,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  cri-amery  outfit,  including 
DeLavul  Separator,  steam  turbine  1,250  lbs. 
capacity  and  boiler.  Good  as  new.  only  used  a 
few  months;  to  lie  sold  cheap.  Inquire  RALPH 
D.  EARL,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wants  responsible  position  or  will 
rent  a  good  farm.  Unquestionable  references. 
BOX  2‘),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Jersey  corn  fed  pork  sausage  meat.  4 
pounds  for  $1  by  parcel  post,  L.  M.  HARTS¬ 
HORN,  Millstone. 'N.  J. 


WANTED — Pofltinn  ns  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man,  Experienced.  Practical  and  scientific 
knowledge;  open  March.  BOX  30,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY — We  will  ship  you  one  case  containing 
24  one-pound  boxes  of  fancy  light  clover  honey 
for  $3.60.  DEPT.  FOODS  AND  MARKETS,  204 
Franklin  St..  New  York. 


EXPERT  POULT R Y M A N  WANTED— Must  pre¬ 
fer  poultry  t  j  all  other  avocations,  and  un¬ 
derstand  feed'luj  for  egg  production,  incubating, 
brooding,  marketing.  Ago  30-35,  college  train¬ 
ing,  salary  and  percentage.  Strictly  commer¬ 
cial  proposition.  Modem  equipment  and  fine 
location.  B.  K.,  rtS  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York. 


THREE  CARS  A  good  No.  2  Hay  at  $17.  F.  O 
1!.  MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  It.  2.  Athens,  Pa. 


APPLE  JELLY,  fresh  eggs  by  parcel  post. 

MRS.  J.  11EURET,  R.  F,  O.  Route  1,  James- 
burg.  N.  j. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farm 
Small  family.  General  farming. 
SPRAGUE,  Grafton,  O. 


hand, 

GEO, 


HIGH  GRADE  Print  Butter  and  Eggs  sent  par¬ 
cel  post.  Butter  made  from  tested  cows.  Or¬ 
ders  promptly  filled.  HAMLET  FARM,  Potnfret 
Center,  Conn. 


I  WANT  a  working  foremnn  who  is  a  farmer, 
knows  the  dairy  business,  can  handle  help 
and  get  re  Its.  Clve  experience,  reference 
and  money  wanted.  If  you  use  booze  don't 
answer.  LOX  28,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
Y’ork:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  ItlVENRURGH.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Knuckling 

I  have  a  horse  weighing  1200-1300 
pounds,  which  is  all  right  in  every  way 
except  his  right  fore  foot-  The  ankle 
is  thrust  so  far  forward  as  to  cause  him 
to  walk  mostly  on  his  toe.  The  hoof  is 
smaller  than  the  others.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  soreness  except  that  in 
walking  he  limps.  There  is  a  very  slight 
heat.  There  are  no  sores,  cuts,  cracks 
or  bruises  on  foot,  ankle  or  leg.  I  have 
been  soaking  the  hoof  in  bran  and  cold 
water  for  a  week,  and  the  hoof  is  get¬ 
ting  soft  now.  Will  paring  the  entire 
bottom  of  hoof  down  very  thin  and  set¬ 
ting  a  shoe  so  ns  to  open  the  heels  and 
keeping  the  hoof  constantly  soft,  with  a 
damp  pasture  and  no  work,  effect  a  cure? 
Will  this  treatment  bring  the  ankle  to 
its  natural  position  in  time?  Could  it 
lie  possible  for  the  heels  to  contract  so 
badly  as  to  force  the  ankle  out  of  posi¬ 
tion  so  much?  Is  there  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  you  could  advise?  n.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  proposed  treatment  will  not  be 
likely  to  do  any  good.  Contraction  of 
the  heels  did  nor  cause  the  trouble.  It 
is  due  to  shortening  of  the  bnek  tendons 
(flexors)  and  the  only  remedy  will  be  to 
bave  tlie  operation  of  tenotomy  per¬ 
formed  by  a  graduate  veterinarian.  The 
operation  consists  in  severing  the  tendons 
and  this  can  only  he  done  properly  by  a 
trained  surgeon.  a.  s.  a. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  220  acres,  two  sets  buildings 
(either  one  or  two  farms),  city  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences,  Strictly  first  class.  Write  BOX  92. 
Wooster,  O.,  U.  7. 


WANTED  by  February  1st,  1916.  an  experienced 
bog  he nl sum n  for  a  herd  of  pedigree  Berk- 
shirea,  A  good  permanent  position  for  one  who 
can  produce  results.  DELAWARE  COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENT  STATION.  Newark,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — 136-acre  potato  farm.  Level,  sandy 
loam  soil.  Good  buildings;  well  located. 
Largest  yield  in  the  State  this  year — 422  bush¬ 
els;  $4,500.  E.  1£.  SMITH.  Owner.  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — January  1st,  poultryman,  one  who 
understands  Incubators,  brooders  and  eapon- 
izing.  Apply  with  copies  of  references  and 
wages  required  to  TnoMAS  BROWNLIE,  Allen¬ 
dale  Forms,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — 95-ncre  grain,  fruit,  and  poultry 
farm  at  foot  of  Blue  Itidge  Mountains.  Ex¬ 
cellent.  buildings;  38  acres  young  orchard.  Poul¬ 
try  plant  for  600  layers.  Write  for  partieu 
lurs  to  BOX  12.  care  it.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  no  children  or 
single  man,  to  engage  in  the  retail  milk  busi¬ 
ness  as  salesman  with  view  of  taking  more  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  THEO.  A.  STANLEY,  New 
Britain.  Conn. 


108  ACRES  in  Orleans  County,  8,500  fruit  trees. 

capable  of  bearing  8,000  barrels  N.  Spys,  won 
bronze  medal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Buildings 
cost  $10,000.  Price  $85,000,  SETH  ALUS. 
Holley,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  by  American  20  years  old, 
seven  years’  experience  as  superintendent  oil 
480-acre  stock  and  dairy  farm,  2  years  college 
traiuiug;  references  given.  Address  BOX  33, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  in  the  Ret  k  shires,  grand 
views,  mountain  spring  wnter  (soft),  fruit; 
a  home  that  is  worth  while.  ELDON  L. 
FRENCH,  HottSatonie.  Mass. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  with  team  and 
tools,  to  work  on  shares,  two  adjoining  farms, 
containing  about  200  acres,  in  the  town  of  Ar- 
gyle,  N.  Y. ,  six  miles  north  of  Greenwich, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  KEY.  W.  H.  BY- 
BRANDT,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE— Farm.  255  acres,  gravel  loam,  25 
miles  of  Syracuse:  200  acres  tillable  land,  55 
acres  expensive  virgin  timber  hemlocks  and 
cherries.  Best  water,  in nning  and  two  springs, 
lions**.  No  barn.  $6,000.  Cheap.  Too  far  for 
me.  B.  MERENKOW,  Owner.  10.)  7th  St.  S.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  ten  years’ 
practical  experience  with  purebred  stock  and' 
diversified  farming  open  for  engagement.  Suc¬ 
cessful  in  R.  of  M.  work  and  raising  youug 
stuck  Efficient  In  planning  work  and  handling 
men  and  teams  for  results.  Only  a  live  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  Address  R.  A.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN.  Chesterfield.  N.  II. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  225  acres,  good  buildings 
ami  water,  plenty  of  timber  sugar  bush;  will 
keep  3<l  cows  and  teams.  Write  for  partieu 
tars.  Price  $5,000.  0.  S.  ROE,  Oxford,  Che 

imago  Co..  New  York. 


(Continued  from  page  61.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 
ing  poor;  ouious  doing  better  when  sound, 

some  having  brought  $2  and  up  per  100  Two  little  girls  bad 
pounds,  Tomatoes  in  large  supply  and  Lucy  bad  told  Ellen  wl 
lower.  Lettuce  and  other  salads  lower,  little  fib."  "A  lib  is  the 
Green  beaus  and  peas  are  searcc,  bring-  story,”  explained  Ellen, 
ing  $o  wheu  choice.  the  same  tliiug  as  a  lie, 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl.  ...  .  .  2  75  <d>  325  Lucy,  "it’s  not.”  ‘‘Yes 

Sz..' .v:.:.:./. l!%  K,‘°» ?  ,,^nusc  nff  fat 

State..  .  2  50  @3 mi  uiy  Either  is  n  college  ] 

Bermuda,  bbi . .  4  00  @  6  50  knows  everything."  I  ( 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @  1  DO 

Southern,  bbl . . 190  @>  2  no 

Beets,  bbl, .  .  .  75  @1  DO 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ql .  i  &  II 

Carrots,  bbl. , ..  . .  . . .  100  @125 

Cucumbers,  bn.. . . .  2  59  @  4  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  .  5  00  @1190 

Lettuce.  fuiU-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  25 

Onions.  State..  109  lb.  bag  .  1  90  <gi  2  90 

C’onn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @2  60 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Peas.  bu. . .  .  2  00  @  5  00 

Radishes,  bbl . .  .  2ou  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl  .  1  00  @  I  50 

Kale,  bbl  . . .  50  @  69 

String  Beans,  bo .  3  00  @  6  6U 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . I  00  @  1  25 

Caumiowers.Libl .  .  100  @  5  50 

Squash,  old,  bbi . .  .  1  50  @  2  25 

New,  bu  . . .  I  00  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Conditions  in  the  33d  street  market  are 
perhaps  a  little  better.  Other  terminals 
are  still  crowded,  with  prices  remaining 
as  for  some  time  past. 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 2160  @22  00 

No.  3  .  . 17  90  @19  0(1 

Clover  mixed  .  . 10  00  @22  90 

No  grade  . 19  00  @16  99 

Straw,  ltye, . . . 6109  @U  90 

GRAIN 

Wheat  futures  have  broken  in  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  larger  markets  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  receipts  at  primary 
points  and  the  favorable  outlook  for  Win¬ 
ter  grain,  which  is  mainly  well  covered 
with  snow.  Export  business  is  hampered 
by  the  high  freight  rates,  the.  charge  to 
British  ports  being  40  to  42  cents  per 
bushel  and  50  cents  to  France. 

Wheat.  No.  1  Northern  Spring .  141 

Coru.as  to  quality,  bush . .  81  @  $5 


The  demand  for  apples  of  high  grades  remains  good;  and 
medium  to  poor  grades  sell  readily  at  proportionate  prices.  Our 
advice  to  ship  in  regular  shipments  from  now  on  holds  good. 
Unforeseen  circumstances  may  make  other  policies  the  wiser 
course.  Shippers  as  to  this  will,  of  course,  rely  on  their  own 
judgment.  We  give  the  consensus  of  best  judgment  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Eggs  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  but  nearby  fancy  white 
eggs  yet  bring  a  good  price,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
realize  full  well  that  we  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  best  possi¬ 
ble  service  in  the  sale  of  eggs.  In  the.  early  part  of  December 
our  organization  made  a  few  sales  lor  shippers  that  we  felt  were 
too  low.  The  reasons  make  a  long  story;  hut  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  our  organization  was  not  right.  The  condition  did  not 
last  long,  hut  the  experience  may  be  worth  all  it  cost.  We  will  try 
to  make  it  so.  If  wc  can  change  the  customs  and  deceptions  in 
the  egg  business,  it  will  be  worth  more  than  most  of  us  would 
even  now  estimate  the  value  of  the  change  to  be.  We  are  now 
selling  some  eggs  direct  to  consumers,  and  the  balance  to  re¬ 
sponsible  wholesalers.  As  the  direct  trade  grows  the  producer 
will  get  the  benefit. 

During  the  holiday  weeks  we  had  considerable  dressed  pigs 
and  poultry.  Pork  broilers  sold  as  high  as  20  cents,  and  heavy 
hogs  9  cents.  Dressed  chickens  20  cents,  and  turkeys  as  high 
as  26  cents.  Dairy  butter,  26  to  28  cents  a  pound.  These  are 
given  as  guides  for  the  past.  The  future  market  may  be  differ¬ 
ent.  We  can  simply  get  the  market  on  the  day  of  arrival. 


divert  from  PRODUCER  10  CONSUMER  Write  for  Grades 
and  Prices.  PATRONS  CO  UPERAIlVf  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CAYUGA  COUNTY,  lac.,  211  Masumc  lcmnle.  Auburn.  N  Y 


FARM  ACCOUNTS 

scud  postal  for  full  description  of  method, showing  rojnhs 
used  in  best  farm  accounting  system  yet  devised. 

The  FARMERS’  BUREAU  Incorp.  Dpt.  R  i  50  NassauSc.N.Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


WANTED — Sneond-hnniT  Ineubators. 

purity.  Address  JOHN  TURNER 
vidore,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow,  2 1  (<  acres  land,  two 
poultry  houses,  fruit,  good  location.  Also  for 
sale  or  rent,  house  and  blacksmith  shop,  good 
stand.  E.  1,.  LAl.'BBCH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
trynian  on  established  plant,  or  plan  and 
build  plant  in  Spring.  Salary  expected'.  Mar¬ 
ried.  No  children.  Fortner  employers  my  refer 
elites.  Address  BOX  15.  care  Rural  New-Yorker- 


The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Cornell  Short 
man.  graduate  UIPJ  as  working  fortqua 
•.•retires.  Jos.  HUNTINGTON.  Ithaca,  N 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  8,  1916. 


^  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  soo  by  the  Publisher’s  Desk  that  you 
have  been  looking  up  some  automobile 
tin*  companies.  In  August  I  bought  two 
tires  of  the  Double  Service  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  ('o,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  I  ran  them 
about  500  miles  when  one  of  them  gave 
out.  It  had  been  cut  or  blown  out.  and 
had  a  large  piece  vulcanized  in,  and  that 
came  out.  I  sent  it  back  September  I4th 
and  they  sent  me  adjustment  blank  to  fill 
out.  which  I  did.  September  21st.  1  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  saying  if  1  would  send 
them  $1.75  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  tire 
they  would  send  me  another.  I  wrote 
them  that  considering  the  trouble  mid 
expressage,  they  ought  to  send  me  a  tire 
free.  September  2.8th  they  wrote  saying 
if  I  would  send  the  size  of  tire  and  pay 
express  they  would  send  another  tiro.  On 
October  15th  they  wrote  saying  they 
would  ship  the  tire  and  so  wrote  them  the 
20<h;  the  23rd  received  a  letter  saying 
they  would  look  the  order  up.  1  did  not 
receive  tire,  so  wrote  them  November 
8th.  November  1 1th  received  a  letter 
saying  they  had  just  got  in  a  new  supply 
of  material  and  would  ship  in  a  few 
days.  Since  sending  the  first  tire  hack 
the  other  one  has  blown  out  on  the  side. 
I  have  written  them  about  it.  but  they 
seem  to  ignore  it.  not  mentioning  it  in 
any  of  their  letters.  Is  there  anything 
you  can  do  to  help?  If  they  would  take 
this  tire  hack  and  give  me  $25  I  would 
let  it  go  at  (hat.  and  consider  I  paid 
dear  for  my  mileage.  I  will  send  you 
the  letters  and  guarantee  in  another  en¬ 
velope.  w.  j.  ,\r.  r. 

New  York. 

A  tire  which  does  not  give  more  than 
500  miles  of  service  is  really  worthless, 
because  the  service  isn't  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  annoyance  and  damage  caused  the 
inner  tube.  The  experience  of  the  above 
subscriber  is  duplicated  a  dozen  times 
by  reports  which  have  come  to  this  office 
from  farmers  who  have  patronized  either 
cut  rate  tire  concerns  or  tire  houses  rep¬ 
resenting  that  their  tires  give  double  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Double  Service  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  no  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  are  able  to  discover. 
Moreover,  another  subscriber  sends  us  an 
advertisement  of  this  concern  soliciting 
country  people  to  invest  ten  dollars  in 
the  stock  of  the  company.  The  heading 
of  the  advertisement  reads  “XOG  guar¬ 
anteed.”  This  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
brand  the  stock  soiling  feature  of  this 
company  us  a  “get-rich-quidf”  scheme. 
The  report  of  the  above  subscriber  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  enough  the  character  of  the 
transactions  carried  on  by  the  company 
in  the  sale  of  tires  without  naming  it. 

Will  R  Of  well  of  Carlin  ville.  Ill.,  poses 
as  a  great  friend  of  the  farmer  boy.  and 
edits  a  paper  called  “The  Farmer  Roy," 
in  which  lie  boosts  Arkansas  land.  lie 
has  land  and  lots  to  sell,  ID?  claims  'most 
everything  for  this  laud,  rich,  good  water, 
health,  advancing  in  value,  etc.,  but  says 
nothing  about  part  of  it:  being  liable  to 
overflow.  Thinking  him  O.  K.  I  bought 
a  lot  for  $25;  later  found  out  it  was 
overflowed  land.  Is  there  any  way  to 
recover  this?  I  have  written  him  asking 
if  there  is  any  cash  value  to  these  lots, 
there  is  good  reason,  nr  least,  to  question 
but  cannot  learn  anything.  tv.  R.  it. 

Illinois. 

Mr.  Otwell  has  long  posed  as  a  friend 
and  benefactor  of  farm  boys.  He  pub¬ 
lishes  a  paper  presumably  in  their  in¬ 
terests,  but  when  he.  comes  to  exploit 
land  deals  through  the  bo.vs’  publication, 
the  unselfishness  of  his  interests  in  the 
boys  is  doubtful.  Mr.  bit  well  admits  in 
his  letters  to  us  that  this  land  does  over¬ 
flow  at  times,  lint  justifies  himself  in  not 
mentioning  this  fact  iu  his  literature,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  this  section  does 
overflow  ,  and  is  s()  reported  iu  hundreds 
of  newspapers. 

“FEMALE  HELP  WANTED— Women 

to  make  silk  bows  at.  home;  sent  to  any 
distance;  sample  and  instructions  K> 
cents.  Marshall  &  Company,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine.” 

The  above  is  the  typical  advertisement 
of  the  work-at-homo  swindler.  We  have 
long  wondered  how  these  concerns  escaped 
tin*  attention  of  the  postoffice  inspectors. 
The  information  has  just  reached  us  that 
the  l’ost office  Department  lias  brought 
action  against  the  above  named  concern 
alleging  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Rriefiy,  the  Department  charges  Marshall 
with  having  inserted  his  advertisement  m 
the  newspapers  with  the  intent,  that 
women  should  suppose  that  upon  sending 
It)  cents  they  would  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  money  making  bows.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  after  Marshall  received  the 
It)  cents  iu  response  to 'the  advertisement 
lie  sent  another  advertisement  or  circu¬ 
lar  offering  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 


the  party  to  furnish  50  dozen  of  these 
neckties  t<>  he  made  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 
The  circular  then  suggested  that  to  any¬ 
one  wishing  to  try  the  work  before  sign¬ 
ing  the  contract,  a  Complete  outfit  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work  would  he  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  cents.  After  receiving  25  cents  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Marshall  &  Co.  then  send  a 
further  circular  asking  for  $2  as  security 
before  sending  sufficient  material  to  make 
the  50  dozen  ties.  The  Government  then 
alleges  that,  it  is  Mr.  Marshall's  plan  to 
find  fault  with  the  work,  giving  no  in¬ 
structions  how  to  remedy  the  fault  and 
otherwise  hinder  the  woman  front  ful¬ 
filling  her  part  of  the  contract. 

The  allegations  of  the  Government  in 
this  case  are  just  what  we  have  been 
saying  about  these  work-at-home  schemes 
for  years.  We  print  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  charges  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  Marshall  &  Co.  in  order 
that  our  subscribers  will  recognize  the 
earmarks  of  these  work-at-home  fake 
schemes.  Wherever  they  see  them.  The 
work  that  is  supposed  to  he  done  differs, 
but  the  general  plan  of  the  scheme  is  the 
same  in  all  cases  that  have  ever  come  Vo 
our  attention.  Not  only  should  readers 
beware  of  these  fraudulent  swindling  ad¬ 
vertisements,  but  should  also  protest  to 
any  publisher  carrying  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  cancel  their  subscription  if 
the  publisher  persists  in  helping  swind¬ 
lers  of  this  kind  to  pick  the  pockets  of 
credulous  country  people. 

Regarding  my  claim  against  V.  K. 
Frc.v,  York.  Pa.,  am  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  Kith  iusf.,  with  enclosure, 
which  reimburses  me  for  my  outlay  and 
closes  the  incident,  i  wish  to  thank  you 
b>r  your  efforts  and  trouble  in  my  behalf, 
in  making  your  advertiser  line  up  to  his 
statements  or  take  back  bis  goods  and  re¬ 
turn  the  money.  If  is  such  a  comfort¬ 
able  feeling  to  he  able  t « »  order  goods 
through  the  advertisements  in  Tin:  It. 
N.  Y,  and  know  that  you  are  absolutely 
protected  in  so  doing.  Therefore  I  am 
in  correspondence  with  other  of  your  ml- 
verfisers  and  feel  my  wants  will  he  prop¬ 
erly  supplied  this  time.  My  experience 
in  this  matter  has  led  mo  to  believe  that 
tin*  old  55-eeiit  dollar  is  as  often  “given” 
as  “received.”  j.  F. 

Now  York. 

Our  stove  received  in  good  shape  and 
we  an*  pleased  so  far  with  if.  Wo  are 
glad  for  a  big  brother  that  will  see  we 
get  a  square  deal,  especially  when  we  feel 
powerless,  and  we  thank  you  very  much 
for  any  trouble  you  may  have  been  put  to 
and  stand  ready  to  pay  the  damages.  Tin- 
good  old  It.  N.-Y.  comes  very  near  to  us, 
and  we  always  feel  safe  in  buying  from 
its  advertisers  at  a  distance.  J.  ri.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Wo  publish  these  two  letters  because 
they  embody  the  very  spirit  of  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  serve  our  subscribers.  We  want 
to  be  a  “big  brother”  and  use  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  in  tin*  interest  of 
fair  and  honest,  dealings  whenever  we 
can.  The  Post  Office  Department  re¬ 
ports  a  decrease  in  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  and  frauds  in  general,  and  gives  the 
credit  for  this  improvement  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  organizations  that  are  waging 
the  fight  for  clean  advertising.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement  and  much 
vigilance  work  to  be  done  before  many 
of  the  fake  advertising  schemes  are  elim¬ 
inated. 

In  your  issue  of  November  27th  I  no¬ 
tice  under  the  Publisher's  Desk  an  item 
regarding  the  Rush  Motor  Co.  of  Chi 
engo.  It  is  interesting  to  read  your 
opinion  of  them.  Now  I  have  a  little 
stor.v  to  tell.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  their 
advertisement  in  a  farm  paper,  and 
though!  1  would  write  to  them  and  see 
what,  kind  of  a  piopo.sition  they  had  to 
offer,  not  that  I  needed  llicir  course  of 
i nst rue  ions  at:  nil,  as  I  have  diplomas 
from  two  auto  schools  which  I  attended 
personally,  arid  am  also  an  expert  chauf¬ 
feur.  The  offer  they  made  me  was  that 
if  I  would  send  them  fin*  price  of  their 
course  I  would  receive  flu*  agency  for 
their  car.  and  also  a  magnificent  set  of 
auto  tools,  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  course.  Needless  to  say  l 
investigated  their  company  and  found 
that  there  never  was  such  a  car  as  the 
Rush.  No  manufacturer  iu  the  United 
States  had  ever  heard  of  the  T tush  car, 
and  furthermore  no  manufacturer  built 
any  car  for  J.  11.  Rush  as  he  claims.  I 
trust  that  what  I  have  told  you  may  help 
to  keep  somebody  from  getting  stung.  T 
want,  to  say,  furthermore,  that  their  com¬ 
pany  is  being  investigated  at  the  present 
time,  f  have  written  to  two  other  farm 
papers  in  which  tlu*ir  advertisement  has 
appeared  and  explained  about  them. 

Massachusetts.  A.  c.  G. 

The  farm  papers  carrying  the  Bush 
Motor  Co.  advertising  are  laboring  under 
no  delusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposition.  Some  of  the  publishers  car¬ 


rying  this  class  of  business  an*  loudest  in 
their  support  of  honest  advertising  in 
public  meeting,  but  appear  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  to  fake  schemes,  when  accept¬ 
ing  advertising  for  their  own  publica¬ 
tions. 


Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Directors  and  such  other  business 
as  may  properly  come  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  lu-ld  at  the  office  ot  the  As¬ 
sociation,  333  \Y.  30th  St.,  on  Monday, 
January  1.0,  1910,  at  2  p.  m. 

John  J.  Dir.to.w 

Dated  New  York,  President. 

Dec.  27.  3915. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show.  Tracy, 
Minn..  Jan.  3-8. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers*  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton.  Md.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Chenango  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Oxford, 
N.  Y„  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  13. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
18-19. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Reading,  Pn.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show.  St.  Albans,  Vt..  Jan.  18-21. 

Steuben-A lleglia ny  Poultry  Show  Hor¬ 
ned,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17-21. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany.  Jan.  1!*. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Vi, 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22. 

Amherst.  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19. 

First  annual  farmers'  week,  Delhi 
Agricultural  School.  Delhi.  N.  Y..  Jan. 
24-27. 

Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show,  Coliseum,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J..  Jan.  24-29. 

National  Polund-China  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dayton.  <).,  Jan.  20. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Harrisburg,  Jan.  20. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  Jan.  20-28. 

N.  Y .  State  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bnldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29. 

Connecticut  Pomologies  I  Society  and 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Feb.  1-3. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 

Farmers'  Week,  Ohio  State  Cniversity, 
Columbus.  O.,  Jan.  31-Foh.  1-4, 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ohio  State  University 
Campus,  Columbus,  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  3-4. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Feb.  :**. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  ()..  Feb.  1. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Trenton,  Feb.  2  4. 

Farmers'  Week.  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

Now  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
Feh.  22-25. 

Ilolstoiu-Friesian  Club  of  New  York 
Stale,  Syracuse.  N.  V.,  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders'  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Gallic  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York.  Ma.\  5. 

Ilolsfcin-Friesinji  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  (!. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  June  28-50. 

Internalional  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 


Lameness 

Will  you  toll  me  what  to  do  to  remove 
a  lump  ou  my  horse’s  front  leg,  a  little 
above  the  ankle?  It  was  caused  by  bit¬ 
ting  bis  ankle  against:  a  block  of  wood 
while  playing.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  n 
ball'  in  diameter  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  done  several  months  ago 
and  horse  was  lame  several  weeks  from 
it.  lie  seems  a  little  lame  now  when  he 
starts  off.  T.  N.  s. 

Virginia. 

CUp  off  the  hair  and  blister  the  part 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  hiniordide 
of  mercury  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  Rub 
the  blister  in  for  15  minutes;  then  tie 
the  horse  up  short  iu  a  stall  so  that  he 
will  In*  unable  to  bite  the  blistered  sur¬ 
face.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours 
and  then  apply  a  little  lard  once  daily. 
Repeat  the  treatment  iu  two  or  three 
Weeks  if  needed.  A.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :  :  :  :  : 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  Idea  for  a 
perfect  home-made  concrete  miser  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  l>y  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  usera. 
You  make  It  with  a  few  2xC's,  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  earnings.  Send  your  uaiuo 
and  get  lull  Instructions  and 


It  -will  mix  2>,4  on.  ft.  at  a  batch', 
has  self -f  I T r t uk  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.  0. 
enxlno.  Will  V>"  p  from  *1  to  #  men  busy.  Does  flnert 
work,  eqnal  V,  any  f  1(H)  tnnrldne--snd  costs  you  almost 
nothing  In  Comparison,  •)»»<  drop  mo  jrmir  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Fn>  1 ,  nst  ructions  and  bias  print  plans 
will  come  it  once.  FREE. 

SHEIDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  >S1 1475  lehowks.  Nek 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


Harvest  a  win¬ 
ter  crop 
of  wood 


There’s  a  lot 
of  good  mon¬ 
ey  in  it;  if 
you  have  a 
real  good 
wood -saw. 


WOOD  SAWS 

are  built  to  withstand  the  greatest  strum 
and  wear  that  it  wood-saw  gets.  Strong, 
rigid  frames  of  heavy  steel,  or  of  hard¬ 
wood;  bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dusttiroof,  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting.  Shafts  of  lathe  turned  steel. 
Ten  styles:  with  tilting  or  sliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Saw  Booklet,  now-  also  circular 
about  theAppleton  All-Purpose  Grinder 


Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  627  Fargo  St., Batavia, Ill. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
*3  *0  to  $10.  FREE  TRIAL, 
r  Write  for  catulog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dtp!.  E.3710  Filb.rl  SI.,  rhiljdelphl*.  pj. 

J  Depl.  1-37113  S.  Ashland  Awe., Chicago, Ml. 
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BROWN 

FENCE 


WRITE 
POSTAL  NOW 

Leam  why  I  huve  400,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Get  my  prices.  Test 
quality  of  brown  Fence  at  my  expense. 
1  50  Style*  Direct  from  Factory 
13c  per  Rod  up.  Freight  Prepaid 
■  Hard, high  carbon,  basic  Open  Hearth  Who,  heavily 
I  Double  Giilvmii-Aed.  CatiM  uml  Steel  fonts  too.  Write 
I  postal  now  for  big,  now  Catalog  and  sample— FKKE. 
Addroaa  Dept.  59 

J  The  Brown  fanes  &  Wire  Co.  -  -  Cleveland,  O. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIQH,  DULL.  , 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

>] Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
I  heavily  galvanised— a  strong, 
durable,  long  lasting,  rust-re- 
I  slm  lag  fence.  Hold  direct  totho 
I  Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
8^"  Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values: 

20- inch  Hog  Ponca  -  12  cts.  a  rod, 
47-inch  Pnrm  Pence  -  18  cts.  a  rod. 
48-inch  Poultry  Ponco  -  24  cts.  a  rod. 
Special  Prlcos  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 
Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  allows  100  styles 
ami  Height*  of  Vann,  Poultry  anil  Lawn  Fence  at 
tuoDOy-tMivIn g  price*.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Ttox  230  Muncle,  Ind. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

_ _ X  — - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  ht 
nny  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  , _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Llui  St., Quincy, III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Hog,  beer 
or  any  kind  of  »ltin  WICU  Imir  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  rlfjht ;  nml;e 
them  Into  coats  t,for  men  and  women), 
roues,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  w  i  II  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot.  Of  la 
formation  winch  every  stork  miser 
should  have,  but  we  nrvorsciel  out  Hus 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oif  and  care  for 
bides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  thu  Iroloht 
both  ways  inbuilt  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  winch  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  I  ho  customer,  especially  on  horxo 
hldo*  and  call  skins;  about  the  lur 

Sooils  and  game  trophies  e  e  sell,  taxi 
ermy.ele.  If  y  ou  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Arc>.  MhlSf.  Made  of  cbnieo  quality  solid  oak,  fumril  finisth.  ' 
top.  fitted  with  a  roomy  bock  ends,  u  ith  larqe  7  in.  connecting  nhi-lf. 
1  -hIh  match  piincin  on  ctmir  nnd  rocker.  Chair  had  foel-.er  mmlo  wit 
fitted  I o genuine  quarter-sawed  oak  nrmit,  HVj  inchca  wide.  Kent*  tu 
i  ait  atlotl  Spanish  leal  her  over  worn!  fibre  nml  soft  cotton  jnto,  supp 
reinforced  springs,  Chairs  40  inches  high;  sent  lilJxl!)  incln  n,  Price, 


Machine  %!}A 
Bargain  ffli 

red  Cypress,  corrujm* 
ted  on  inside  for  ef¬ 
fective  rubbing  eur- 


)2;ii  in.  atruini  r 
uring  cup,  irr: 

c-.  c\  fi  tar  1 1 1. 
r-_-  J  Od.Kpio^jg’ 

plates  A,  — “ 

^sSSSJ  Join,  inN^». 

I Wm?  dinm..  2 

(jt.  rof-tX. _ 

seamless  body." 

welded  spout,  l _ ) 

cbonized  wooden 
handle  nnd  cover  / 

knob.  I ,'yut.  pud- _ (/ 

itift  pan.  JiJ  pt.  Q - -eg 

ladle,  1  pt.  com-  \\  j' 
hi  nation  strainer 
funnel.  Price  // 

only 


logs.  It  is  excellently 

iriieil  l.hmuiflioiit. 
This  Is  an  rl'fiunt  rffti 
L'ininir  Ta.'i)-.  v  tf 
one  that  w  ill  NUT 
frrneo  any  din-  2m 
ing  room.  A  >4?^! 
real  Lnirpain  l  gt 
at OUr  remark-  «n 
ably  low  price 
of  only  $11.95  ty 


w  *5! 1  mjEg ;  ps 

&  S'"  •«£  isS  Fr!  liliuH  liii‘!T 

li  m 


Kunt  bed  outfit— bed,  *■  j;rinrn,  i 
40  A d^iS-i'4-:; ttmur<-d  tmd  pillows  wiih- 
\n  M  K  -  out  6cndmtr  a  cent  in  advance 

-  end  nior*pi«i»r  oi»  it  80  nights 

before  you  even  decide  to  ltenp  it.  you  couldn't  duplicate  this  bed 
outfit  anywhere  else  at  anythin*  near  our  price,  even  If  you  paid  nil 
cash  and  we  (five  you  practically  your  own  time  to  pay.  Price,  S-3.fi:  u 


S-Plece,  2-Inch  Post 

Steel  Bed  Outfit 

N0.MKH8.  Complete  bed 
outfit,  COnaiutinn  or  elegant 
2-in,  continuous  post  steel 
bed  with  ,'4-ln,  li  He  cm  inartis¬ 
tic  design,  height  head  end 
62  in;  link  fabric,  steel  frame 
bed  spring;  cotton  top,  fibre 
filled  mallrwMi  and  two  4H 
lb.  selected  ben  feather  pil¬ 
lows  1  w2i  in.  All  sizes,  3ft.: 
3ft,  C  In,;  4  ft.  or  1  ft.  0  in., 
full  size.  Colors:  While.  Pen 
Green  orVernis  Mart  in.  Think 
Of  being  nbletoorderlhis  elc- 
KUnt  bed  outfit— bed.  rptlngg, 
truutnsa  find  pillows- -with¬ 
out  sending  a  cent  in  advanen 
nml  sleeping  on  it  80  nights 


I  Comfortable  Rocker  Bar-< 

itain  No-  At  K 176.  A  large, 
yulll  comfortable  Koeker  at  a 


bargain  pries.  Mode  of  solid  oak  (CD  Sty  y 
in  golden  finish  in  11  very  chuie.-  de-  Vvj  t r  .‘'f.rXX&C* 
Bisrn.  Is  upholstered  with  imitation  Y^JbWiIWEBWj 
Spanish  brown  leatlier  on  aeat  and  Yil 
back.  Seat  has  1  springs,  _  \r 
stulfed^with  towunc^cot- 

posts  are  banduomeiv  j  ii  ■  f 

carved.  Seat  front  plaited  !  |  t'eSitSa 

and  back  is  button  tufted,  yf.  I 
Strong  posts  nml  runner#.  fjA  VtVM;. -A«c*J»jia«iag 
iiere  is  a  rocker  that,  is  con-  Iff}  t**  •" ui  uSriam 
struoted  for  solid  comfort—  '  yV ,  ? •  fi*  fS  fS  (Hit 

and  it  is  a  hnndsomc  piece  vt!  jlyU 4 JUwU' AARm'iII 

of  furniture  aa  well— u  rock-  (n  i, ' 

cr  that  will  grace  any  V<yl  sf/ __ 

parlor  or  living  room.  You  fiTl/y  4  H7 

can  mnko  no  mistake  by  or-  y  v«-m» 

flerlng  if.  hecause  if  you  do 

not  think  It  the  biggest  value  for  the  money  yon  ever  ( 
you  arc  privileged  to  return  it  at  our  expense.  Price.  $3 


Hartman’s  Dresser  Bargain 

No.  AIK  ISO.  A  remarkable  olfcrl rig  o f  g  beaut  iful 
dresser  constructed  of  selected  hardwood  to  w  hich  ia 
upplii'd  u  finish  In  imitation  of  qtiur- 
ter-Huwed  cak  that  elc.a  ly  r.  s.  rn- 
S^-bb' —  blcs  the  real  wood.  Top  of  baao 
meueurtw  40x19  inches.  It  h.-.n 
''SB.1  prcnch bevol  plato  mirror  24x20 
1.  Inches  in  gisc,  nuppxirtcil  by 
Wi  Btrongr  standards.  Top  of  niirixir 

>  franiolum  neat  carving  There 

are  two  small  drawers  at  top  of 

~ _  '*  . _ base,  bcSow  which  nr«  two  full 

- v  . ■  - T^T —  V  leugthdrawers. alliitUvI with 

.ia  woodc-n  drawer  polls. 

When  yon  sec  it  you  v,<  I 
be  amazed  that  rt|..  h  nn 
1  I  elegant  piece  r  f  furnlturo, 

11,1 1 _ _ i.-  1  llMi*omo  enough  for 

1  say  homo,  can  bo  mami- 

»  1  fact  jnd  and  Bold  at  the 

-  11 —■m in  price  wo  olTer  it.  Com- 

7,"'-  '?r  '<  |>nre  It  with  drOBeeTSeost- 

iil  -  ing  a  great  deal  taare  a  ad 

_ you  will  St  4Vi  f!ial 

1  -  -  kA~»  **  fat  gnperior  In  »p- 

^  lb  pearonce,styh',worV.iniin- 

ffft  £J  Q  v>  ship  crxl  liiibh.  A  rare 

fviDO  value  nt  our  pi  .co,  59.C3 


tiral  color  and  bound  f  V  7  \?V  ■■ 

by  »hr.-0  Htfi'l  boons,  gy  i 

lour  pronged  PMncn 

evinnot  Blip  or  crack!  ; 

eoa^ri^i  n  i^t  j  ^  I  I ' 

l>ot  tire  youmcli  out  f  1  m 

anotlwr day  rubbing  h:  ,  -E/l  Cil 

elotl'-4’4on  an  old  stylo  Ki  fl  ^  ■  ■  v-  — — 

wnnh  hoard.  How  canyon  afford  to  when  yon  can  bov  this 
cany-rcnnlng,  durable  tnaehino  at.  the  low  price  of  $4.50 


Hartman's  Solid  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Rsrii-  ' 1  No.MK.l78.  Elegant  Sanitary''  Comrort'“ 
Udl  ydlll  Kitchen  Cabinet  of  Solid  Oak.  Bfisu  lias 
whdewood  table  top  12x 
£8  in.,  smooflity  sanded: 

convenient  Rliding bread  iB-; r—cTir’11  f3 

board;  cnflery  drawi  r;  yt :  via  ■  -  ^yjp— 1  I 

bread  or  enke, nnd  roomy  \\  \\a  \  V  i\4  1  I 

utensil  cupboard  with  11  ^.'A1,  \  ZrZZK  •  A  ’•"fl  vl 
pan  rack  <>rl .  ir.'idc  of  \  Vx-8Ci  tAJ f  i-  "l  I  ufl 

door.  Top  lias  large  Ifc  -  |  r\  IS'-, 

chum  cniihoard  with  Fft  ' - 'I 

two  urtglans  doors:  tilt-  h  I 

ing  flour  bln.  4,’i  lanind  f  I 

capacity,  with  sift-  r  f  '  t.-/V  r  |  1 1 

or  and  urtglass  _ _  >[_  S J  «-vU 

front,  slidirgsugftr  ^ . . — - *’ . . . ,"assac“— »< 

bin.  and  two  spice  -AJ r-  ~ 2—^  u  1  "’Xr? 
drawers.  ^Cabinet  — ,>a,-  tf  In 

-blinds  f! 3  inches  pV^Vji  -J»  n 

high  and  is  finished  JlT-:  i  m 

in  rich  golden  color,  r1 1  : -r^-’P  "V. .  ' I  n 
No  kitchen  sliouM  I  /  U  -r-T  (  HI 

he  without  this  VAg? — 1  > -  R  Pj 

beautiful  and  n-e-  .L  .I5-Jr~tv--  —  _  r  lr 

fill  piece  of  kjtciicn  lr  If  ^  u  If 

furnitore.  If  ^44  sfA  I 

Ericc . $11.78  u  «P  llal  O  U 


Hartman's  “Wonder”  Vacuum! 
Sweeper  Bargain  , 

No.  MK182.  Here’s  n  wonderful  value  in  |  - 
nn  article  needed  in  every  homo.  An  easy  • 
running,  isiient  vacuum  rweeper  that  is  I  . 
Offered  at  a  price  lower  than  ever  before  |  ! 
naked  for  nn  nrticlu  of  this  high  quality.  Has  i'J 
lloiBOlOSS,  fibre  bearings  and  bellows  lifting  ,/ 
rods,  bU'oI  frumn  dost  bug.  Wide  Opening  dust  f2* 
pan.  stool  top.  four  drive  wheels  on  ‘ f 

livush,  3  !-■  llowis  and  12  Inch  nozzle.  Wheels  / 
nro  flanged  to  avoid  tiro  t  rouble.  Is  nickel  /  , 

IriinmixT.  Pally  guaranteed.  Has  hnmh  •,/  At 
adjustment— operated  by  foot.  This  Is  a  j 
vacuum  sweeper  tlmt  ahonld  be  In  every 
home.  Will  keep  your  rugs  and  curpeto  A 
nbrolute-ly  free  from  duct  urn  I  germs,  ■'//:- —  U  '3 
and  ih  no  ee-'y  to  operate  that  its  ."■/  ■■  _S*  « 

itmru  til  c  p/.iy  thiin  work.  Nnno  /  ■  Tv  5 

of  thodi’f.Uif  orrlinary  swoop- 
ing.  Yon  don't,  hnvo  to  fol* 
low  np  yonr  work  with  a 
dustrr.g.  Order  one  to- 
day  at  (hie  uuhuard  of 


$3.97 


Hartman's  Library  Table  Bargain 

No.  MKI79.  Magnificent  Library  Table  construc¬ 
ted  of  selected  hardwood  to  which  is  applied  n  finli.lt 
in  Imitation  of  quarter-unwed  Onk  that  ao  closely  rc- 
ccmblcs  thn  real  wood  t  hat,  it  require*  an  extioricnced 
cyo  to  tfeteet  thn  diliVlvnro,  Conies  in  golden  oak  or 
fumed  finish.  Has  square  edge  top.  4£.\'_-i  in.;  Inrru 
ilrnwer  for  papers  or  imigazincu:  — ..  in.  aqunro  Conn  f 
posts  lilted  to  heavy  scroll  feet,  und  strong  low<  r 

‘  groat  vnluo 

"  #0  00  C  ffl  at  this  remarkubly 

«pOa99  low  price  of  ....$0.05 


Hartman's  Collapsible  Go-Cart  Bargain 

No.  MKlll.  New  all  steel, 
ifSHBk.  Collatisibla  Go-Cart, 

XyKttA  E  !i?V  ttiuw-)  folds  completely 


gw  l  I  (  wdfh  ono  molain^ 

«m0  l  /(mm  J  fill  VliCMiy  handle  with 
~~ rcw-,,  f  .  /  s'lver  nickel  coriiers:  3 

*5",w  hood:  10  inch  wheel# 
virfvA-iHy/y  with  !-j  iuch  cushion  rub- 
/f  her  tires;  e-tal  fcmicri; 

-  foutwi  1  . . i:  fa*- 

-  Y:  _  proviil  spring  co*iRtractI(ui 

r-- -j,;  0  wlilch guarantee-.?  maximuai 

U:  ^  J  comfort  for  luby;  hack  ml- 

1  IVvl-Xfi  '•YL-Tlfri'TnV.  •- JJ  Juris  to  iicv.t.I  diltrr  it 
y  .  lj>\\  i'Jj."  W  ,  ' jff  position#.  Price  mcladcn 
\2 2^y  v^'  removable  storm  front  with 

^ — *  largo  mica  window  that 

makes  it  easily  convertible  into  a  bad-weather  cart. 
Easy  riding,  loo,  u*  tbu  rubber  (in  s  f nko  up  the  shock 
nnd  jar  when  going  over  roir  h  plnccn,  Give  tho  baby 
real  comfort  by  ordering  ato  ico  one  of 
tlieao  IlncGo-Eiirts,  T  his  la  the  greatest 
vnluo  ever  offered  by  snyono.  Price  q>v>  *7 O 


Solid  Oak  Dining  TabCe  Bargain 

No.  MK1  Hi.  Beautiful  solid  oak  dining  tablo  which 
can  be  ordered  in  Golden  Oak  orfumed  finish.  Has  large 
44  inch  top  which  extends  to  6  feet  when  opened;  4  inch 
rim;  heavy  octagon 

■  ^  - - —  - - - 

which  "  '  11  ''  ''' 

npou  four  Colonial  scroll  ecomtci 


10-Piece  “Hartman  Longware’ 

Aluminum  Kitchen  Set  Com  prises  lipped 


No  Money  In  Advance 


HERCULES  FLINT  SURFACED  ROOFING 

Most  Durable  for  Any  Climate 

Don’t  confuse  this  strong,  durable  roofing  with  tho  flimsy 
stuff  that  masqucrndoB  under  tlvo  name  of  “prepared  roof¬ 
ing,”  much  of  which  is  tnudo  from  ordinary  paper,  soaked 
with  t  ir  ami  given  a  thin  gravel  craiEng. 

- Hercules  Never-Leak  Ib  rnwlo  from  high  cut 

quality,  long  fibre  wool  felt,  thoroughly 
naturated  with  pnrq  asphalt.  Both  #klca  are 
thickly  couttHl  with  Very  fins  sharp  particles 
I1  mill  IIIM^H  of  crystals  which  »ro  firmly  fn.bcdilcsl  tinder 
Onormous  |ir.'~n.iro.  It  la  tho  strongest. 

|  oioat  ihir.ible  r.vil'.ag  mode,  fire  rcfiixtui;;  arri 

water  tight.  You  can't  afford  to  allow  your 
mi  |  MH|  hiilMinn.i  t  o  depredate  in  v#luo  for  lack  of  « 
now,  weather-proof  roof  when  you  cun  buy 
.i1  "IJiIIIIb^^  Herculen  NevcT-Ixiak  at  our  unneaxd-of  low 
price#  nnd  on  such  ca-y  terms.  Eacli  roll  is 
vn  A  complete— kiln,  wide,  contains  108 wioaro ft. 

I  LJ  U  (enough  to  cover  100  squaro  foot.)  Naila  nnd 
I  | cement  included.  No  skill  required  to  lay. 

I  *T  A\/\^  No.  A1K156— l  ply,  65  lbs,  guaranteed 

*  6  years . . . roll  $1. IS 

/T>~.  weA^  No.  MK 1X7—2  pi?.  65  lbs.  guaranteed 

H  yearn . roll  $1. S3 

rr  (-  -  No.  MK  Iff 8— 3  ply,  75  lbs.  guaranteed 

.W^'HtVtljliJ  12  years . roll  *1.00 

coring'  1  Guaranteed  Rex-Kote  Ready 

i\'i  \Ma3 tgl  MivPtl  Paiilf  B«*-Kot*  Rvndy  Mixed 

ykeU  pgoor  |  InlACll  ■  el  I II  l  Houvo  Pulnt.  Made  fecin 
_  (Inost,  puroet  Ingri-ilU-ntn.  mixed  by  machin- 
a  (jTfll]  cry.  Guaranteed  agaaut  peeling,  bliater- 
Mrl  ■  l-1  i  Ing,  chalking  or  rubbing  off  nml  to  cover 
-4  — —V  .  more  Hurfaee  per  gallon,  make  a  better  llin.-.h 

DTIi  AN  nnd  last  longer  than  any  other  point. 

I\  I  iVIMI’i  Guaranteed  Kcx-Kote  House  1‘aint.  P 1  ITiO 
1 1  I  As  low  as,  pur  gal . )  I  ,l!)C 

■  Rex-Koto  Mineral  Bern  Point— can’t  be 

luH  equaled  for  covering  and  wood  preserva- 
tivo  qualities.  Two  bright  qolors—  St. 
brown  and  red.  As  low  as.  per  Bsd....Gs  b 

H  Rex-Kote  Roof  Paint— mado  from  natural 
\r^r  asphalt,  linseed  oil  and  other  ingredienta  that 
‘mmillllllllllllllllP^  m.-dui  an  absolutely  water  tight,  acid-  CO. 

proof  puiut.  As  low  as,  per  gal . 

FREE  Roofing  BOOK 

_  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  brings 

-'  you  tills  big  handsome  book  allowing  all 

^ colors  of  Itex-Kote  I’uints  and  complete 

11  TSiiir  f* - —  line  of  l-  rce  Sam  ides 

mT — - of  Hercules  Roofing. 

Writo  today. 


Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for  Farmers  to  completely  Seamless  Brussels 
furnish  their  homes  and  buy  Paints,  Rooting,  Engines,  Cream  Sepa-  nllfl  oarn:1:n 
rators,  Incubators  and  other  needed  articles  for  farm  use,  without  N  d^a  n. 

paying  a  cent  in  advance!  Never  before  has  any  Manufacturer  or  extrauSivy, 

Mail  Order  House  offered  the  amazingly  liberal,  wide-open  credit  terms  equal  to  •J1**  in  two  si.’.es,  woven 
Hartman’s.  We  say— “Farm  Folks,  buy  what  you  wane— take  a  year  to  Bettle.”  attractive  pt 


Pay  in  3 ,  6,  9 
and  1 2  Months 


tittraetl vq~ p”;ittcm”of  #eni£ 

oriental  design  that  will  look  Km 

well  in  any  room  in  your  K 

home.  ColorltigB  arc  of  lan,  ■  ■- v 

Red,  Green  a t.d  brown  hnr- 

momoualy  blenrieti.  Tln  iu  &  I-  V  SJrdf 
truly  a  remarkable  rug  har-  -||  > 
gain.  It  ui  bo  well  inmie  and 

has  each  good  heavy  body  -, 

that  it  will  give  yon  many  .rkt 2 2jt> 
yearn  of  Batbatactory  aerrice.  7*  t «  .oJ'S.  XY  W  jrrV 
Were  you  to  buy  a  rug  of  f 
this  quality  elsewhere,  even  & 
though  you  paid  all  cash.  ft.  fflS.  pP  wJ’r’ 
would  coBt  yon  a  groat  deal  Jrl 

mure  than  tho  low.  easy-  I 
ti  rinri  tirice  we  nsk.  Just 
order  tide  rug  und  see  how  delighted  yon  will  be  with  it 
Not  n  cent  in  advance,  remember,  and  if  you  decide  to  keep 

it  rdfon  till  .In  ltd  o,...  n., ... .  l  .  ..  .  t  .  .  .. 


FREE 


BOOK 


HARTMAN  knows  that  Farmers  pay  their  bills  promptly 
when  they  sell  their  crops  and  stock.  So  tne  HARTMAN  SPECIAL 

FARM  CREDIT  PLAN  was  originated  os  a  convenience  to  you  Farm  Folks.  Your 
credit  it  good  with  Hartman!  Use  it,  W ith  $10,000,000  capital,  over  1,600,000  satisfied 
customers  and  an  organization  that  lias  growu  for  00  years  to  its  preseBt  stupendous 
proportions,  why  should  HARTMAN  not  bu  glad  to  accomodate  hia  host  of  Farm 
i  riends?  We  are  glad  to  do  it— and  invite  you  right  here  and  NOW  to  order  direct 
from  this  page. 

Order  any  or  all  of  tha  14  specimen  selections  direct  from  this  page— NOW! 
Pimply  write  letter  stating  what  you  want.  Send  no  money— nut  a  cent  in  advance. 
HARTMAN  will  ship  tho  goods  without  delay  -no  deposit  required— no  C.  O.  D.— no 
“red  tape”— no  security— no  interest  to  pay. 

Use  the  goods  for  30  days  and  if  they  fail  in  any  way  to  come  up  to  your  expec¬ 
tations,  return  them  at  Hartman’s  expense.  1  £  they  prove  the  biggest  bargain  values 
you  ever  heard  of-  keep  them  and  make  your  first  payment  in  three  months:  balance  in 
3.  6  and  fi  months  thereafter,  giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay— WITHOUT  INTEREST. 

FDrr  Hartman’s  Mammoth  “5“  “ !;r 
rl*c,K*  Bargain  Catalog  S‘;S  bb.S™„  Xr  g 

covers  of  a  book!  Every  page  teems  with  wonderful  money-saving  opportunities, 
Hartman  brings  this  amazing  selection— greater  than  tin;  combined  stocks  of  ™ 
probably  a  score  of  the  largest  city  Home  Furnishing  Stores— right  to  you  ^  E 

for  quiet  selection  in  your  homo.  ■  _  _  M 

Pick  out  everything  you  need— Furniture,  Carpets,  /  *^—-r 
Rugs,  Curtains,  Reds  and  Redding,  Clocks.  Jewelry,  i  ' aTTTl'|  , 

Watches.  Stoves,  Refrigerators.  Sewing  Machines,  — ■ 

Dishes,  Washing  Machines,  Engines.  Cream  Separa-  .££% 

tors.  Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  You  will  find  your  »»-. 

every  household  need  provided  forat.  stupendous  Price  /£[  / 'vL  ’  rf*- 

re<i actions -all  cold  on  HARTMAN’S  Special  Farm  ,  j3f  j  vl&ftTMANl! 

Plan— nomoney  inadvance— witha  wholcyeartopay!  /Si  1  In  M,I 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  MAMMOTH  MONEY-  /  /// 

SAVER  TODAY!  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  244-F  M/rif  /if -J WMWwI  YOUR  / 


uuaiii  gob  ii  uii  viviwt'iwv  luijiuh»  uvu  niUiniftTi  .  .  .  ol,  i  '  ,  '  .  - .  ..vu  .rvi.ic  ortp 

ization  that  luia  k i*ow u  Iol*  60  years  to  its  present  stupendous  JAvn  time  exaiiuoatlon*  y°u  have  practically  your 

U1  HARTMAN  not  bo  glad  to  accomodate ibis  host  of  Farm  SUe  ft  ft?  8  In.  x  10  ft.  6  in.  Price .  $12.74 

to  do  it— und  invito  you  right  here  and  NOW  to  order  direct  Size  9x12  feet.  <*•«->  ny. 

Price . . . . . . 3>lo.±IO 


COl/pON  NOW 


HARTMAN  COMPANY 

401 9  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog 

26* 

(In  ordering  goods  direct  from  this  advertisement, 
write  letter  giving  number  .-.nd  name  of  articles 
i  wanted.) 


Name.. 


HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4019  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  M 


Address ......... 


City . State.. 


J-  ’'HC 

PtAiN  TRVTH 

SEEDS 

TWA?  GROW 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co 

^  ...  i  .  PKUAtjtLpMIA. 


WE  realize  that  1916  is  for  us  a  very  special  occasion.  We  shall  never  again  celebrate  a 
Fortieth  Anniversary.  We  feel  this  announcement  of  our  New  Catalog  should  be  more  of  a 
“heart-to-heart”  talk  with  old  friends  and  planters  and  the  new  ones  whom  we  would  like  to 
enroll  as  firm  friends  of  the  House  of  Burpee. 

For  forty  years  we  have  rendered  faithful  service.  For  forty  years  we  have  tried  to  make 
each  year’s  service  more  nearly  ideal.  This  untiring  effort  has  built  for  us  not  only  the  World’s 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Business,  but  also  a  world-wide  reputation  for  Efficient  Service  and 
U nd is  \ )uted  Leadershi p . 

t 

More  opportune  than  anything  that  we  ourselves  may  say  about  “Burpee-Quality  Seeds"  are 
the  many  remarkable  things  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends  have  said  and  continue  to 
say  about  them.  These  customers  return  to  us  year  after  year,  not  because  seeds  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere,  but  because  of  our  superior  quality  and  service.  Any  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  products  raised  can  have  his  money  back  any  time  within  the  year,  for  such  is  the 
guarantee  that  protects  all  who  plant  seeds  bought  from  Burpee  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog”  for  1916 


is  unlike  any  other.  While  maintaining  its  familiar  form,  we  have  tried  to  make  it  better  than 
ever  before.  This  Silent  Salesman  of  the  House  of  Burpee  is  a  bright  book  of  182  pages.  It  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best  seeds  as  proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms,  the  largest  trial 
grounds  in  America  Every  page  has  been  revised  carefully  and  improved  where  possible,  also 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  “Bull’s-eye”  varieties  (O),  as  suggested  by  another  year’s 
experience.  Several  novelties  of  unusual  importance  are  presented  which  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  The  front  cover  illustrates,  in  nine  colors,  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas— the 
most  beautiful  ‘Fiery  Cross”.  The  back  cover  shows  two  famous  Burpee  Bantams, — Golden 
Bantam  Corn  and  Blue  Bantam  Peas.  The  colored  plates  show,  painted  from  nature  at  Fordhook 
Farms,  six  other  Burpee  Specialties  in  Vegetables,  the  finest  new  Burpee  Spencers  as  grown  at 
Floradale,  the  California  home  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  unique  new  Gladioli,  Fordhook  Hybrids 

This  Catalog  is  mailed  free.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  today  and  please  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Of  unusual  interest  are  two  special  souvenirs  prepared  by  two  of  the  most  expert  women  workers 
in  America,  both  of  which  arc  free  to  our  customers  in  celebration  of  our  Fortieth  Anniversary. 


Seed  Growers 
Burpee  Buildings 


Sound  and  Solid  Understanding 


That’s  what  there  is  between  the  old  white  horse  and 
his  young  keeper.  The  blacksmith  is  doing  a  job  of 
cobbling  and  the  little  child  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  “holding”  her  old  friend.  That  old  family  horse 
has  no  thought  of  running  away.  He  well  knows  that 
at  one  jerk  or  toss  of  his  head  he  could  break  away 
from  his  keeper,  but  no  power  could  induce  him  to 


harm  a  hair  of  her  head.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
understanding  between  them.  These  fine  old  horses 
are  really  a  part  of  the  family  and  they  deserve  to 
be  as  well  shod  and  fed  and  trimmed  as  any  of  the 
humans.  They  may  not  be  able  to  boast  of  their 
pedigree  and  speed,  but  they  have  these  better  qualities, 
patience  and  faithfulness. 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


January  15,  1916 


M  k»c*T  - 

•ST****" 


^  *(i?)iem 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK 


“This  book  contains  the 
net  results  of  my  35  years'  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  fruit-grower  and 
nurseryman.  I  have  aimed 
above  all  to  make  it  practieaL 
It  is  written  from  the  fruit-  \ 
grower's  standpoint,  and  con¬ 
tains  just  the  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  you  as  a  fruit* 
grower  want.  When 
;  you  write  for  the 
book,  tell  me  about 
your  orchard  plans— 
my  services  are  yours 
to  command,  with¬ 
out  charge.” 


McIntosh — Best  for  northern 
planting.  Otficrgoodones.  Bald¬ 
win,  Rome  Beauty,  R.  1.  Green¬ 
ing,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Stayman  Wirv'sap.  King  David, 
Wealthy,  I.ivland  Raspberry', 
Yellow  Transparent,  Gravenstein 
— all  good  money-makers. 


America’s  Foremost  Nursery¬ 
man 

This  big  new  book  i?  just  off  the 
press.  We  are  e  nding  a  con¬ 
densed  price  list  to  on r  old  cus¬ 
tomers  and  Country  Gentleman 
readers  who  are  on  our  lift,  but  in 
order  to  get  this  complete,  illus¬ 
trated  1916  catalog,  you  must 
write  for  it  today.  It  is  mailed 
only  on  request. 


“To  win  success  in  fruit¬ 
growing  one  must  have  a  love 
for  the  business,  coupled  with 
an  eye  out  for  valuable  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  courage  to  plant 
liberally  to  be  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow.  I  have  often 
been  asked  how  I  did  it.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  some  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  Mr.  Stark's  new 
bock  in  the  hope  they  will  help 
others  in  avoiding  mistakes 
and  securing  larger  profits.” 


160  Pages 
Fully 

Illustrated 


Famous  Delicious  Apple — Its 

luscious  flavor,  delightful  juicy 
crispness  and  fragrant  aroma 
sell  the  Delicious  at  an  average 
of  SI. 00  per  box  more  than  other 
apples.  Delicious  succeeds  every¬ 
where — New  York.  Ohio,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  produced  some  of 
the  finest  quality,  highest  colored 
specimens  grown — those  from  our 
own  Missouri  orchards,  rivaled 
Northwestern -grown  Delicious  jn 
color  and  size,  and  even  better  in 
richness  and  quality.  Greatest 
money-maker  of  all. 


Q  __  J  W  1  160  Pages 

oena  %  I  Fun/ 

V  1\\\  Illustrated 

H  /\ii  V.  cc**'  ..I",',"''  \\\\\i 

1*  Or  v-i  \' y  '  WWW 

^7  X  WWW 

YOUr  \  W  P»ceS 

1  VW1  \  - •*  on  J.  H.  Hale 

1VT  t  \  r^""  *  — - Peach  Trees  Reduced 

I  rinv  \nw!  V— - - -  One-Half  This  Season 

J  See  Page  59  in  New  Catalog. 

William  P.  Stark’s  New 
1916  Fruit  Book— FREE! 

This  book  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  produce.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Used  as  reference  book  by  Universities  in  horticultural  courses 
— endorsed  by  experts  everywhere.  Easily  worth  $1  per  copy,  butMailed  Free  if  you  write  today. 

Just  The  Information  You  Want  Thrifty,  Hardy,  Big-Rooted  Trees 


•;£v>  W  Prices 

on  J.  H.  Hale 

■ - '  Peach  Trees  Reduced 

One-Half  This  Season 
See  Page  59  in  New  Catalog. 


Anjou  Pear — Best  commercial 
pc-ar.  Otiier  dependable  varie¬ 
ties,  Peeked,  Bartlett,  Lincoln, 
Cornice,  Clapp.  Winter  Nelis. 
For  southern  localities,  Garber 
and  Kieffer,  Dwarf  Pears — 
t  an  be  planted  closer,  bear  2nd 
to  3rd  year.  Quinces — Fine  for 
flavoring  preserves  and  jellies. 


Just  The  Information  You  Want 

— Gives  complete  description  of  fruit,  shape, 
color,  quality,  etc. 

— Tells  when  fruit  ripens,  season  of  use,  etc. 

—  Describes  growing  habits,  hardiness,  where 
each  variety  succeeds  best. 

—  Which  are  bestmoney-makers  for  your  section. 

—  Gives  weak  points  as  well  as  good  ones. 

— Peach-ripening  chart;  gives  dates  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  ripening,  earliest  to  latest. 

—  Illustrated  with  nearly  200  photographs  of 
fruit,  trees,  orchard  scenes,  etc. 

— Tells  right  distance  to  plant,  number  of  trees 
or  shrubs  necessary  per  acre. 

— 160  pages.  Fully  indexed,  easy  to  find  what 
you  want.  Handy  pocket  size. 

—  Prices  in  plain  figures  under  each  variety 
Same  low  grower’s  prices  to  all. 

Grow  Better  Fruit — Get  Bigger  Profits 

Consumers  today  demand  quality.  They  appreciate 
well-grown  fruit,  free  from  worms,  scab  or  blemish — but 
to  get  top-notch  prices  you  have  to  furnish  fruit  better  in 
taste  and  flavor,  better  in  appearance  and  better  in  quality. 
Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  author  of  “Productive  Orcharding, '' 
says;  "Given  choice  apples  and  a  family  will  easily  use 
ten  barrels  in  a  year;  furnish  them  with  BenDaviB  and 
they  can  getalong  with  one  barrel  and  not  feel  the  loss.” 
The  varieties  we  list  in  our  catalog  are  the  ones  we  have 
proved  through  actual  orcharding  experience  to  be  the 
most  readily  salable,  the  most  dependable  and  to  bring 
the  highest  returns  to  the  grower. 


Vigor  and  healthiness  are  important  things  in  buying 
trees.  But  more  important  yet  are  the  roots,  for  the  roots 
furnish  the  first  food  to  the  newly  planted  tree.  Thin, 
spindling  roots  mean  slow,  weak  growth.  Plump,  strong, 
heavy  roots,  grown  the  William  P.  Stark  way,  give  the 
young  trees  a  quick  start,  a  healthy,  thrifty  growth  and 
bring  the  trees  into  bearing  very  young— often  a  year 
sooner  than  ordinary  grown  trees.  Our  Ozark  Mountain 
Stark  City  soil  is  famous  for  the  roots  it  produces.  Insist 
on  good  roots— they  are  the  very  fountain  of  your  orchard. 

Buy  Direct  From  Nursery — Save 
V3  to  — Get  Better  Trees 

No  agents,  no  "plate-book”  men.  Our  catalog  is  our 
only  representative.  Send  for  it  and  get  lowest  grocers' 
prices,  printed  in  plain  bold  figures.  Make  the  saving. 
Get  better  trees. 

Doubly  Guaranteed 
True-to-Name 

The  strongest  guarantee  put  out  by  any  nursery.  If 
not  true  to  name  you  (1)  get  double  number  of  trees  re¬ 
placed,  or  (2)  your  money  back  with  6  percent  compound 
interest  and  trees  replaced  free  of  charge. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Your  trees  willbe  packed  in  the  famous  Wm.  P.  Stark 
“3,000  Mile”  Package,  shipped  direct  to  you.  No  rehand¬ 
ling,  no  drying  out  of  tops  or  roots.  Thousands  of  fore¬ 
most  New  England  and  New  York  growers  buy  our 
hardy,  heavy-rooted  trees  yearly,  because  they  start 
quicker,  grow  faster,  bear  one  year  to  two  years  sooner. 


Endicort  Plum — Largp.  juicy, 
superb  quality,  hardy.  Wonder¬ 
fully  promising  now  plum,  be¬ 
ing  planted  by  the  thousand. 
America,  Red  June.  Burbank, 
Abundance.  Italian  Prune.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Damson.  Thrive  in  poultry 
yards,  back  lots,  anywhere. 

Shade  Trees — Plant  now;  in¬ 
crease  value  of  property.  Best 
kinds  for  Avenues.  Yards.  Parks, 
Windbreaks,  etc.  Birch,  Catalpa, 
Elm,  Flowering  Crab.  Maples, 
Linden,  Plorse  Chestnut,  Ash, 
Sycamore,  Poplar,  Russian  Olive, 
Mulberry,  Staghorn  Sumach  etc. 


You  Can  Get  Genuine  Trademarked  J.H.Hale  Peach  Trees 
Only  From’ Stark  City,  Mo.  ^  UM\lZLisien^l 

On  Tag 


We  grow  and  sell  genuine  J.  H.  Hale  peach  /  jj 

trees  under  exclusive  contract  with  Mr.  Hale  and  /  ,7  ^ 

control  absolutely  all  scions  and  propagating  /p/ 

wood  from  his  bearing  orchards.  These  trees  CS 

are  sold  only  direct  from  Stark  City  nurseries—  Jj-f  r ? A 

never  through  agents.  For  your  protection,  we  put 
trademarked  wooden  tags  bearing  Mr.  Hale’s  written  signature  on 
all  J.  H.  Hale  trees.  Don't  take  chances!  Look  out  for  agents  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  us— they  are  frauds!  See  that  Mr.  Hale’s  signature  is  on  the  tag. 


William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Bo,  7?IARK  . . - 

«<*.=  m  Ci*.  toissour;  I  address  is  efsy  to  remeniber. 

7?  i60-nncrO  *  Ihe  town  is  named  after  our  nurseries. 
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J.  H.  HALE 
“The  Poach  King” 

Mr.  Hole  is  recognized  as  the 
most  progressive  fruit-grower  in 
America.  It  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  "he  never  puts  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  back  of  anything  that  he 
hasn't  tried  ont  to  a  solid  con¬ 
clusion.".  His  word  is  accepted 
as  authority  by  fruit-growers 
everywhere. 


J.  IT.  Hale — A  merica'sGreatest 
Market  Peach — In  the  largest 
peach  crop  in  history  this  year, 
the  J.  H.  Hale  brought  premium 
prices,  selling  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bushel,  as  against  80c  to  $1.25  for 
Elbortas.  These  sales  were  in 
carload  lots.  Outyields  Elbert ,i. 
doubles  it  in  size,  far  better 
quality,  better  keeper  and  shipper, 
higher  color — biggest  money- 
maker  in  peaches.  Caution — 
Our  exclusive  contract  with  Mr. 
Hale  guarantees  you  genuine 
trees.  Look  for  trademark  signa¬ 
ture  on  tag,  registtrt  n  U. 
Patent  Office. 


Early  Rose  Peach — We  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  Early  Rose  to  fruit¬ 
growers  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Highest  quality  and  best 
shipping  early  variety.  As  won¬ 
derful  for  its  season  as  the  J.  H. 
Hale  is  to  mid-season  peaches. 
Mr.  Hale  has  over  260  acres  in 
bearing — carload  after  carload 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for 
highest  ju  ices  of  its  season.  Fully 
described  in  new  catalog.  Write 
for  it.  .  ; 


Montmorency  Cherry — L  a  r  - 

gest,  finest ,  best  of  its  class. 
Cherry'  trees  planted  as  tempor¬ 
ary  fillers  in  our  apple  orchards 
netted  us  $2  per  tree  this  season. 
See  list  in  catalog,  best  sours  and 
Sweets — 1-year  cherry  trees  with 
well-branched  tops,  heavy  roots, 
1  remarkable  value  for  the  money. 


Moore’s  Early — Most  profitable 
early  black.  Campbell  Early  fine. 
Also  Niagara,  Concord,  Agawam. 
Worden.  Sixteen  best  varieties 
for  all  parts  U.  S.  Bear  early, 
•j  ield  S200  to  MOO  per  acre. 
Ideal  for  arbors,  fences,  etc. 


EverbearlngStrawberries  -Bear  first  sea¬ 
son,  fruit  all  summer.  Our  everbearing 
strawberries  paid  for  cost  of  all  plants,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  care  first  season  set  out,  yield¬ 
ing  $5  to  $7  per  crate.  We  picked  ripe  ber¬ 
ries  to  November  14lh  at  Stark  City.  Order 
plants  now,  ns  demand  is  tremendous. 


ft,  Roses — Field-grown;  all 
i  best  varieties,  Teplitz, 
Snow  Queen,  Kaiserin, 
Caroline  Testout,  Dor- 
othy  Perkins,  etc.,  for 
V  tllt  flowers,  mass  plant¬ 
ing,  climbers. 

Shrubs — Best  and  hardiest  for  all  purposes. 
Hardy  Perennials— Peonies,  Phlox,  Iris, 
etc.  See  list  in  catalog. 


St.  Regis  Everbearing  Rasp¬ 
berry — Richly  flavored,  crimson; 
only  successful  everbei  ring  rasp¬ 
berry.  Sunbeam,  Columbian, 
Cumberland.  Excellent  reds  and 
blacks,  Cuthbrrt,  Kansas,  King, 
Blackberries-  -Money-makers; 
bear  young.  Blowers,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Early  King,  Eldorado,  Mor- 
.  cereau,  Suyder,  Wilson. 


Perfection  Currant — Brilliant 
red;  large  berries;  profitable,  pro¬ 
lific.  Black  Naples;  White  Grape, 
Red  Cross,  Wilder,  London  Mar¬ 
ket  extra  fine.  Oregon  Cham¬ 
pion  best  Gooseberry.  Large, 
immensely  productive. 
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A  Central  New  York  Fruit  and  Alfalfa 
Farm 

Alfalfa  Makes  the  Garden  Spot 

RCHART >  BEGINNINGS. — About  25  years  ago 
Willis  A.  I’arsons  removed  from  Camillas  to 
Geckles.  adjoining  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
bought  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides.  lie  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  Alfalfa,  keep  a  dairy  herd,  and  ship 
milk  to  city  markets.  In  the  orchard  on  this  farm 
there  were  about  40  apple  trees  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  cherry  trees,  most  of  which  were  in  hearing, 
and  a  few  trees  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Soon  after  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  place  Mr.  Parsons  put  out  about 
40  cherry  trees,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  in 
the  line  of  orchard  work  was  attempted  until  about 
10  years  ago.  Then,  as  the  trees  on  the  place  had 
done  so  well  in  the  past  and  promised  so  much  for 
the  future,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  specialty  of 
the  production  of  fine  fruit  and  about  75  each  of 


from  a  well-known  nursery.  They  were  carefully 
planted  and  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  them  failed 
to  grow. 

SETTING  TIIE  TREES.— These  trees  were  set 
22  feet  apart  each  way.  the  cherry  and  apple  trees 
alternating.  The  cherry  trees  are  designed  largely 
to  utilize  the  ground  for  awhile,  and  to  he  removed 
as  soon  as  the  apple  trees  are  large  enough  to  need 
the  room.  Doubtless  they  will  lie  profitable  as  fillers 
but  whether  the  owners  will  cheerfully  sacrifice  them 
as  soon  as  they  should  he  taken  out  is  not  so  certain. 
No  fertilizer  or  manure  was  used  in  either  orchard 
when  the  trees  were  planted,  and  hut  very  little  has 
since  been  applied.  Mulching  has  been  practiced  to 
some  extent  in  order  to  protect  the  roots  from 
drought  in  Summer  and  cold  in  Winter.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  past,  and  their  present 
vigorous  condition,  furnish  ample  proof  that  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  is  within  their  reach  and 
that  manure  would  injure  rather  than  benefit  them. 


Spring,  but  there  is  no  iron-clad  rule  regarding  the 
time  of  its  performance.  Spraying  is  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  item  in  the  cave  of  the  orchard, 
but  Mr.  Parsons  is  convinced  that  it  is  indispensable 
lo  the  production  of  first-class  fruit.  The  work  is 
usually  done  four  times  each  year.  One  spraying, 
and  one  which  is  considered  of  vital  importance,  is 
given  while  the  buds  are  dormant.  The  time  for 
the  other  sprayings  is  determined* by  the  character 
of  the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  trees  afid 
fruit. 

PEARS  A  DISAPPOINTMENT.— Witli  the  single 
exception  of  the  section  given  to  pears,  the  orchard 
lias  been  a  great  success  in  the  past  and  promises 
much  larger  returns  in  the  future.  The  pear  trees 
were  of  the  Bartlett  variety.  They  were  of  good 
stock,  were  carefully  planted  and  properly  cared  for, 
and  grew  to  a  good  size.  Apparently  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  as  favorable  for  them  as  they  were  for 
the  other  kinds  of  trees,  Imt  for  some  wholly  un- 


Picking  Fruit  on  a  Central  New  York  Apple  and  Alfalfa  Farm.  Fig.  18 


pear,  plum  and  prune  trees  and  150  cherry  trees, 
were  added  to  the  orchard. 

INCREASING  ORCHARDS. — Success  with  this 
farm  led  to  the  purchase,  in  partnership  with  an¬ 
other,  of  a  farm  of  13s  acres  in  the  town  of  Camil¬ 
las.  hut  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  home  place. 
This  farm,  of  which  Mr.  Parsons  is  manager,  was 
obtained  for  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the 
area  of  Alfalfa  and  enlarging  the  orchard.  Two 
years  ago  2,500  apple  trees  and  an  equal  number 
of  cherry  trees  were  planted.  Most  of  the  trees  were 
put  out  in  the  Fall.  For  various  reasons  this  seems 
to  he  a  better  season  than  Spring  for  tree  planting 
in  this  locality.  The  land  had  been  pastured  for 
many  years.  It  was  not  plowed,  hut  the  place  for 
each  tree  was  prepared  by  the  use  of  a  half  a  stick 
of  40  per  cent,  dynamite.  As  compared  with  the 
old  method  this  was  a  great  saving  of  time  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  the  ground  was  put  iu  hotter  condition  for 
planting.  Trees  of  the  best  quality  were  obtained 


At  first  the  ground  in  the  home  orchard  was  culti¬ 
vated.  though  something  iu  the  way  of  a  cover  crop 
was  provided  for  Winter  protection  of  the  soil,  hut 
two  years  ago  the  land  was  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  East 
Spring  a  small  part  of  the  area  was  planted  with 
marrow  beans,  of  which  a  good  crop  was  harvested 
in  the  Fall.  From  the  remainder  of  the  orchard 
two  fair  crops  of  Alfalfa  have  been  taken,  and  there 
is  now  a  considerable  growth  which  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  uncut  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  trees 
have  been  kept  in  sod,  because  Mr.  I’arsons  believes 
that  cultivation  would  stimulate  growth  of  wood 
at  the  expense  of  fruit  production,  and  also  because 
under  their  past  and  present  treatment  they  are 
hearing  remarkably  well,  and  are  growing  as  rapidly 
as  can  he  desired. 

CARE  OF  TREES, — Pruning  is  practiced  moder¬ 
ately  and  is  directed  to  the  prevention  of  unneces¬ 
sary  growth  rather  than  to  the  removal  of  super¬ 
fluous  wood.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  in  the 


known  reason  they  produced  but  little  fruit  and 
after  a  few  years  they  were  cut  down. 

PEF.MS  AND  PRUNES. — Most  of  the  plum  trees 
were  of  the  Burbank  variety  and  the  German  was  the 
only  variety  of  prunes.  The  trees  have  made  a  won¬ 
derful  growth.  The  plums  are  quite  productive,  but 
the  prunes  are  rather  shy  bearers.  In  appearance 
and  quality  the  fruit  is  first-class.  It  sells  well  to 
Syracuse  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  hut,  as  the  demand 
is  not  likely  to  he  large,  no  effort  will  he  made  to 
increase  the  present  production. 

RESULTS  WITH  APPLES.— Of  apples  the 
Northern  Spy  is  the  principal  variety,  and  is  the 
only  one  upon  which  much  dependence  is  placed  as 
a  market  sort.  In  the  home  orchard  quite  a  number 
t  f  other  kinds,  including  some  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions,  are  represented  by  a  few  trees,  hut  these 
are  grown  mainly  to  produce  fruit  for  home  use  and 
for  experimental  purposes.  With  but  few  exceptions 
the  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  many  of 


72 

them  have  come  into  bearing.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  be  productive  at  so  early  an  age,  but 
their  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  found  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  their  fruit 

PROFITABLE  CHERRIES.— As  would  naturally 
be  expected,  the  largest  financial  return  from  the 
orchard  thus  far  has  been  from  the  cherries.  Two 
varieties  are  grown — the  Montmorency,  which  has 
much  the  larger  number  of  trees,  and  the  English 
Morel lo.  The  latter  gave  a  commercial  crop  the 
third  year  after  they  were  set.  and  the  Montmorency 
came  into  pretty  full  bearing  a  year  later.  The 
two  varieties  are  now  about  equally  productive. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  market  price,  but  the 
Montmorency  is  the  first  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  purchasers.  Owing  to  a  great  change  in  trade 
conditions  the  marketing  of  a  large  crop  of  cherries 
must,  be  done  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
of  earlier  times.  A  dozen  years  ago  great  quantities 
of  this  fruit  eouhl  be  sold  to  city  and  village  stores, 
where  they  were  disposed  of  to  housekeepers  to  be 
canned  at  home.  Now,  except  in  farmers’  families, 
home  canning  of  fruit  is  almost  a  lost.  art.  Canned 
fruit  is  still  used  in  nearly  all  households,  but  the 
canning  is  mostly  done  at  factories  instead  of  at 
the  homes  of  the  consumers. 

CANNING  THE  CROP.— In  1914  the  crop  of 
cherries  in  this  orchard  amounted  to  about  12  tons. 
As  plans  to  have  the  fruit  cared  for  at  a  cannery 
miscarried,  one  of  the  farm  buildings,  which  had 
been  used  for  ice  and  dairy  purposes,  was  promptly 
equipped  and  over  ten  tons  of  the  cherries  were 
canned  at  home.  This  involved  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  required  considerable  time  at  a  busy 
season.  The  method  adopted  was  more  expensive 
than  the  factory  process,  but  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  was  sn  much  finer  that  it  insured  a  ready  sale 
at  a  price  which  gave  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Owing 
to  unfavorable  weather,  the  crop  of  3915  was  a  little 
smaller  than  that  of  1914,  but  it  somewhat  exceeded 
11  tons.  The  fruit  was  sold  direct  to  a  large  can¬ 
nery.  When  the  trees  in  the  new  orchard  come 
into  bearing  a  plant  to  care  for  the  fruit  produced 
in  both  places  will  probably  be  expected  on  the  part¬ 
nership  farm. 

ORCHARDS  ANI>  ALFALFA. — The  orchard  on 
the  home  farm  is  remarkable  for  the  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  trees  and  the  superior  quality 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  living  and  positive  proof  that 
the  people  of  New  York  do  not  need  to  send  to  the 
West  for  fancy  fruit.  Its  excellence  is  due  to  three 
causes — good  stock,  good  land,  and  skillful  man¬ 
agement.  With  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and 
small  fruit  gardens  the  two  farms  are  given  to  or¬ 
chards  and  Alfalfa.  For  a  long  time  a  fine  herd  of 
Holstein  cows  was  kept  and  milk  was  shipped  to 
the  Syracuse  market,  but  10  years  ago  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  ship  the  Alfalfa  rather  than  to  feed  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  and  the  cows  were  sold.  The 
silo  is  now  used  for  storing  fruit  and  vegetables. 
In  addition  to  the  area  of  the  farms  Mi*.  Pai'sons 
rents  considerable  land.  All  told  he  cuts  about  175 
acres  of  Alfalfa.  J.  E.  it. 


Proportioning  Concrete 

CONNECTICUT  correspondent  criticises  the  ad¬ 
vice  occasionally  given  in  these  columns  with 
regard  to  the  proportioning  of  conei*ete  mixtures, 
suggesting  that,  these  proportions,  being  those  re¬ 
commended  by  the  cement  manufacturers,  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  self  interest  of  those  who  have  cement 
to  sell  rather  than  by  engineering  experience.  A 
proportion  often  advised  for  much  of  the  work  about 
the  farm  is  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sand  and  four  parts  of  gravel,  or  a  1-2-4  mixture; 
our  Connecticut  friend  asserts  that  his  experience 
has  shown  that  one  part  of  cement  to  10  of  com¬ 
bined  sand  and  gravel  is  sufficient,  and  that  a  rich¬ 
er  mixture  is  simply  a  waste  of  cement. 

This  criticism  was  submitted  to  the  engineering 
department  of  one  of  the  large  cement  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns,  and  their  comment  invited.  Quoting 
from  their  reply : 

“The  mere  fact  that  certain  concrete  seems  to  be 
giving  satisfaction  is  not  conclusive  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  disintegration  of  weak  and 
porous  concrete  by  the  action  of  frost  and  other  at- 
inosphex*ic  agents  takes  more  or  less  time.  Concrete 
is  a  structural  material,  just  as  is  steel,  iron  and 
timber,  and  there  are  probably  more  varieties  of 
concrete  in  i*eferenee  to  strength  than  there  are  of 
any  other  structural  material.  No  builder  would 
attempt  to  use  a  weak  timber  joist  where  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  designer  to  use  a  strong  one,  un¬ 
less  the  diffei’ence  in  the  strength  of  the  timber  is 
ovei*come  by  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  joists;  yet  every  day  some  one  tries  to  do 
this  very  thing  with  conci*ete,  because  of  lack  of 
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knowledge  of  this  wonderful  and  most  useful  sti’uc- 
tural  material. 

"Results  of  authentic  tests  of  the  strength  of  con¬ 
crete  having  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  to  two  of  well-graded  clean  coai'se 
sand  to  four  of  clean,  hard  pebbles  from  *4  to  1  po 
inch  in  size,  show  that  generally  a  compressive  load 
of  2000  pounds  per  square  inch  will  be  about  suffi¬ 
cient  to  crush  it.  Because  of  many  uneex-tainties 
of  construction  and  usage,  and  of  the  effect,  of  high 
stresses  on  the  recuperative  powers  of  concrete  and 
steel  reinforcing,  no  greater  load  than  25%  of  the 
above  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Some  may  con¬ 
tend  that,  a  safety  factor  of  four  is  too  large;  why 
then  is  the  same  factor  used  with  steel,  a  material 
which  is  manufactured  under  far  better  supervision 
and  inspection  than  is  most  concrete?  In  fact,  the 
only  component  part  of  concrete  which,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  is  made  under  adequate  supervision  and 
inspection,  is  the  Portland  cement.  Timber  struc¬ 
tures  are  designed  on  a  safety  factor  of  10,  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  timber.  Ce¬ 
ment  manufacturers  do  not  lead  Hie  way  in  pro¬ 
portioning  the  mixtures  for  concrete.  We  endeavor 
to  spread  at  large  the  best  practice,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  based  upon  that  of  engineers  and  the  results 
of  tests  made  at  various  experimental  stations  over 
the  world,  including  those  under  direct  supervision 
of  govei’innents  and.  universil  ies.  The  mixtures 
which  we  have  suggested  are  not  only  based  upon 
theoretical  experiments,  but  represent,  the  general 
practice  in  the  concrete  industry  as  carried  on  by 
the  leading  structural  engineers  and  contractors 
and  as  required  by  nearly  all  State  and  city  building 
ordinances.  These  proportions  have  been  adopted 
in  a  general  way  as  standard.  Of  course,  in  large 
constructions,  very  often  there  are  economies  made 
by  variations  from  them,  due  to  extreme  care  being 
taken  in  proportioning  the  aggregates  with  the  ce¬ 
ment,  based  upon  tests  of  the  particular  material 
being  used.  This  sort  of  procedure  is  out  of  the 
question  with  unscientific  persons  doing  concrete 
woi*k  and  also  on  small  jobs."  m.  b.  d. 


The  “Oregons a  New  Poultry  Breed 

fA  number  of  readers  have  asked  about  the  “Ore¬ 
gons.”  A.  pen  of  these  birds  has  been  entered  at  the 
Stores  egg-laying  contest.  We  sent,  to  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  ( 'allege  for  the  facts,  and  have  received  the 
following.] 

UR  stock  that  we  call  the  “Oregons”  has  been 
bred  up  during  the  past  seven  years  from  an 
original  cross  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns.  In  some  of  these  crosses  the  Barred  Rock 
male  was  used  with  the  ‘While  Leghorn  bens  and  in 
others  the  reverse,  and  we  seemed  to  get  practically 
the  same  results  either  way.  After  the  first  cross 
purebred  White  Leghorns  were  used,  and  the  “Ore¬ 
gons”  now  have  some  five-eighths  to  seven-eighths 
Leghorn  blood,  the  balance  Barred  Rock.  In  all  the 
crosses  males,  as  well  as  females,  of  high  laying 
pedigree  were  used.  The  main  purpose  in  the  cross¬ 
ing  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  high  egg-laying 
v  as  a  matter  of  heredity.  By  crossing  we  made 
sure  that  the  vigor  of  the  stock  was  not  lacking. 
Without  this  knowledge  we  would  not  know  whether 
any  increased  production  secured  was  due  to  heredi- 
tai*y  laying  tendencies. 

Another  purpose  in  the  crossing  was  to  develop, 
if  possible,  a  variety  that-  excelled  as  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  type  of  chicken,  having  high  egg  laying  its  first 
characteristic.  There  seemed  to  he  too  great  a  gap 
between  the  Mediterranean  breeds  and  the  American 
breeds  when  it  came  to  furnishing  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  with  a  table  fowl.  Plymouth  Rocks  of  stand¬ 
ard  weight  ax*e  too  lai*ge  for  the  average  consumer; 
the  Loghoi’iis  too  little  meat.  Our  problem  is  to 
funiish  a  chicken  four  to  five  pounds  in  weight.  I 
think  a  chicken  of  such  size  will  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  of  poultry.  Ilowevei*,  egg-laying 
was  the  first  consideration,  and  I  think  we  now  have 
in  our  strain,  the  “Oregon,”  secured  a  chicken  that 
breeds  true  to  high  laying.  These  fowls  are  white 
in  color,  with  medium  large  comb,  rather  close- 
feathered,  yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  laying  a  white 
egg.  While  the  crossing  was  an  advantage  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways,  the  main  tiling  in  producing  the  high  lay¬ 
ing  qualities  was  in  the  selection  of  high  layers  as 
breeding  stock. 

We  sent  pens  to  the  Missouri  and  Stores  laying 
contests  to  try  them  out  under  different  conditions. 
At  Stores,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  "Ore¬ 
gons”  wei*e  eighteenth  in  the  list,  having  risen 
from  thirtieth  place  to  eighteenth  since  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  We  expect  to  see  them  still  further 
improve  their  position.  In  the  Missouri  contest  the 
“Oregons”  won  the  silver  cup  in  November  with  106 
entries.  At  the  Panama  Exposition  we  had  three 
pens  entered,  one  of  “Oregons,”  one  of  Leghorns 
and  one  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  White 
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Leghorns  finished  first  place  and  the  “Oregons"  and 
Rocks  tied  for  second  place.  The  conditions  there 
were  not  good  for  heavy  production,  and  the  records 
were  rather  low.  We  now  have  four  hens  of  the 
“Oregons”  with  records  of  over  300  eggs,  and  the 
pen  records  are  also  very  high.  In  all  our  breeding 
work,  trap-nest  selection,  of  course,  bus  been  the 
basis.  Selection  lias  been  rather  a  question  of  book¬ 
keeping  more  than  following  any  theory  of  type. 

Oregon  Agi*i.  College.  [prof.]  james  dryden. 


Plowing  Under  Immature  Crops 

Frequently  we  have  heard,  all  over  the  country, 
farmers  remarking  that,  green  stuff  often  burned  the 
land.  Is  it  possible  that  any  farmer  can  believe  that? 
In  my  opinion  the  bad  effect  often  seen  on  the  following 
year's  crop,  is  caused  by  plowing  in  immature  stuff. 
Just  like  an  unripe  potato,  the  starch  and  protein, 
fats,  etc.,  are  worthless,  in  fact  nature  lets  all  her 
humus  come  to  full  time  until  killed  by  frost.  We  live 
on  an  island  that  is  3  y2  mile  from  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and 
it  produces  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world,  some  men  con¬ 
tracting  their  crops  for  60  cents  per  pound  before 
planting.  This  cotton  does  not  go  to  England,  but 
mostly  to  Li s3e,  France.  xr.  b.  g. 

Young's  Island,  S,  C. 

E  have  seen  cases  where  plowing  under  a 
green  and  sappy  crop  appeared  to  injure  the 
soil.  Such  cases  are  often  reported  to  us  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  green  manuring  does  not  pay.  As  far 
as  that  goes,  we  might  easily  prove  that  human  be¬ 
ings  have  injured  themselves  through  drinking 
water  or  eating  bread  or  even  breathing  air,  if  they 
took  in  a  poor  quality  of  these  things,  or  if  they 
used  them  improperly.  Our  investigations  show  that 
when  complaint  is  made  about  green  crops  one  of 
two  things  has  happened.  A  very  young  and  im- 
mature  ci*op  was  plowed  under  during  warm  weath¬ 
er.  This  fermented  rapidly  and  added  considerable 
acid  to  the  soil — the  seed  being  put  right  down  into 
this  sour  place  it  could  not  of  course  develop  prop¬ 
erly.  The  use  of  lime  right  after  plowing  under 
this  crop,  with  the  lime  well  hareowed  in,  would 
have  overcome  this  objection,  and  our  experience  is 
that  it  pays  to  use  lime  under  these  conditions.  The 
other  cause  for  ihe  trouble  which  has  come  to  us 
is  poor  plowing.  The  green  crop  is  simply  tucked 
loosely  under  the  soil,  and  left  open  without  thor¬ 
oughly  packing  down.  The  result  is  that  this  mass 
of  organic  matter  right  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  open  to  the  air,  dries  out  quickly  so  that 
the  moisture  is  lost  from  the  upper  soil,  and  cannot 
rise  up  from  below  this  coarse,  open  mass.  The 
result  is  that  the  soil  dries  out  rapidly  and  the 
young  crops  cannot  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  moisture. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  i*oll  or  pack  with  a  heavy 
drag  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible.  That  crush¬ 
es  the  green  crop  down  firmly,  preventing  entrance 
of  nil*,  so  that  the  cover  crop  plowed  under  holds 
moisture  instead  of  giving  it  up  rapidly,  as  is  the 
case  when  it  is  left  open. 


Apple  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer 

IIIS  article  is  very  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
only  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  decay  thor¬ 
oughly  upon  the  land,  and  lose  its  acidity.  After 
being  spread  it  should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  top  of 
the  ground  for  a  year  or  two  before  being  plowed 
under ;  otherwise  it  makes  the  soil  so  sour  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  good  crops.  We  have 
never  had  any  experience,  or  known  of  anyone  who 
spread  lime  with  the  pomace,  but  if  this  was  done 
it  would  probably  so  neutralize  the  acid  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  the  soil  earlier  than  with¬ 
out.  the  lime.  We  have  seen  fields  where  the  pomace 
had  been  spread  year  after  year,  and  which,  after 
being  left  long  enough,  raised  the  best  crops  of  corn 
and  oats  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

J.  I*.  Case  &  Sons,  who  formerly  owned  this  busi¬ 
ness,  never  allowed  a  pound  of  the  pomace  to  leave 
the  premises,  but  Spread  it  all  on  their  land  and 
obtained  the  very  best  results  from  its  use.  Apple 
pomace  is,  however,  more  valuable  as  a  food  for 
cattle  than  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  have  been,  for 
the  past  two  years,  introducing  it  for  this  purpose 
among  the  farmers  around  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Practically  none  of  this  article  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  know  of  one 
mill  in  that  State  where  about  4,000,000  pounds  of 
apples  were  ground  this  year,  which  did  not  have 
enough  pomace  to  supply  the  farmers  in  its  sec¬ 
tion.  These  people  drove  as  far  as  14  or  15  miles 
to  the  mill  to  get  the  pomace,  and  paid  for  it  be¬ 
sides.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  pomace  will 
be  available  for  either  fertilizer  or  feeding  for 
many  more  years,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  in  demand, 
in  a  dry  form,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jellies 
and  other  apple  products.  In  fact  the  pomace  is 
better  suited  for  the  production  of  apple  jelly  than 
are  the  fresh  apples  themselves. 

NEW  JERSEY  COLDER  VINEGAR  WORKS. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Practical  Points  in  Commercial  Apple 
Growing 

THIS  was  the  name  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
Farmers’  Institute  at  Red  Rank,  N.  J..  on  Dec. 
10.  by  John  II.  Barclay,  the  champion  apple  grower 
of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  He  has  made  a  startling 
success  at  the  apple  growing  business,  for  his  fruit 
is  always  sold  at  excellent  prices  as  soon  as  it  is 
grown.  He  told  the  interested  audience  the  reason 
for  his  success  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner. 

He  said  the  keynote  of  success  is  thoroughness  in 
every  detail,  doing  each  thing  just  when  it  should 
he  done.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  efficiency. 
Financial  success  depends  upon  exactness.  To  ob¬ 
tain  success  he  advocates  a  succession  of  varieties 
so  that  the  picking  and  selling  can  be  done  to  best 
advantage.  Yellow  Transparent  is  the  first  to  be 
ready  for  market,  it  is  a  sure  bearer  and  a  money 
maker,  maturing  in  early  July.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Duchess,  Nynck  Pippin  and  Williams  Early 
Red.  The  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin  is  his  best  money¬ 
maker.  as  it  is  a  heavy  bearer  of  large  fruit.  Those 
apples  are  good  size  about  the  first  of  August  and  at 
this  time  there  is  a  big  demand  for  a  large  green 
apple  on  the  New  York  City  market, 

His  best  late  Summer  varieties  are 
Oravenstein  and  Wealthy.  The  Fall 
varieties  are  McIntosh,  Crimes  Golden 
and  Jonathan.  Tlie&e  are  excellent  for 
fancy  box  trade.  The  McIntosh  he 
says  is  perhaps  the  finest  quality  of  all 
apples.  It  requires  especially  careful 
spraying.  Two  excellent  commercial 
Winter  apples  are  the  Rome  Beauty 
and  Stay  man.  Delicious,  he  believes 
is  a  successful  variety.  Success  in  the 
apple  business  of  the  future  depends 
upon  varieties  of  the  highest  qualities 
grown  and  packed  to  perfection. 

When  establishing  an  apple  orchard 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  plant  quick¬ 
bearing  apple  trees  as  fillers;  never 
use  peach  trees,  for  their  presence  pre¬ 
vents  tire  proper  care  and  development 
of  the  standard  apple  trees.  Plant  the 
besl  trees  obtainable  and  be  sure  they 
are  free  from  diseases  on  roots  and 
branches. 

Pruning  is  of  great  importance  dur¬ 
ing  all  stages  of  the  orchard.  The 
young  tree  should  be  started  low,  and 
its  branches  should  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  low  compact  head.  Trim 
the  young  tree  sparingly,  removing  the 
cross  branches  and  those  that  develop 
to  spoil  symmetry.  Never  out  off  fruit 
spurs  in  the  centre  of  a  hearing  tree; 
hut  rather  keep  the  centre  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  tree  open  lo  permit  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  the  entrance  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Allow  as  much  fruit  as  possi 
hie  to  develop  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
because  there  it  is  most  easily  support¬ 
ed.  Cultivated  orchards  need  the  more 
pruning.  When  the  pruning  is  going 
on  keep  the  best  man  on  the  ground 
to  direct  the  cutting  and  shaping  of 
tin*  tree. 

Spraying  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  first  is  the  dormant  spray.  Care 
must  he  taken  to  get  the  first  Summer 
spray  on  just  when  the  cluster  buds 
show  tints  of  pink  as  this  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  blossoms  have 
about  fallen  I  lie  second  spraying  is 
applied  primarily  to  take  care  of  the 
Codling  moth.  This  spray  and  succeeding  ones  are 
applied  under  good  pressure  with  small  nozzles  to 
get  a  misty  spray.  This  helps  to  prevent  rusting  of 
the  fruit.  Here  Mr.  Barclay  explained  that  each 
variety  is  a  study  in  itself.  The  proper  time  and 
kind  of  spray  to  apply  varies  in  many  cases.  The 
third  spray  is  applied  three  weeks  later,  and  on  the 
later  varieties  a  fourth  spraying  is  applied  about 
the  first  of  July  to  prevent  fungus.  lie  says  that 
(best*  sprayings  will  take  care  of  most  insects  and 
fungus  provided  the  proper  material  is  carefully 
applied  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Barclay  believes  that  the  future  problem  for 
him  to  tight  is  that  of  plant  lice  on  his  trees.  He 
saw  many  adults  in  his  orchard  last  year,  and  be¬ 
lieves  many  eggs  from  these  are  deposited  in  his 
orchard  even  though  his  careful  search  has  failed 
to  find  them. 

I'lenty  of  early  cultivation  gives  high  quality; 
sow  a  Cover  crop  in  July.  Fertilize  generously  yet 
judiciously  anti  apply  lime  every  three  or  four 
years.  Those  orchards  to  which  potash  has  been 
abundantly  applied  in  the  past  have  an  advantage 


at  this  time.  He  will  use  acid  phosphate,  hone  meal 
and  salt  next  season.  Last  Summer  he  saw  where 
200  pounds  of  agricultural  salt  to  the  acre  was  bene¬ 
ficial  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  it  supplemented 
the  potash.  Thinning  of  the  fruit  is  a  most  profit¬ 
able  practice.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  men  to 
thin  enough.  To  thin  just  after  the  June  drop  in¬ 
duces  the  tree  to  develop  lmds  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  thus  annual  crops  are  induced. 

When  harvesting  the  fruit  it  should  he  handled 
very  carefully.  The  markets  should  he  carefully 
watched;  often  some  varieties  will  bring  more  green 
than  ripe.  Many  trees  should  be  picked  over  more 
than  once  to  get  the  best  production  from  a  tree. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Barclay  said  that  we  can  grow 
just  as  beautiful  fruit  as  the  West  and  far  better 
in  quality.  What  we  need  is  more  men  growing 
the  perfected  fruit  so  that  the  buyers  will  demand 
our  product.  He  has  more  orders  for  li is  fruit 
than  be  can  fill  even  at  a  very  fancy  price.  Es¬ 
pecially  numerous  have  been  the  inquiries  the  last 
three  months  for  box  apples. 

We  have  the  best  markets  in  the  world  right  at 
our  door.  An  excellent  public  exhibition  each  year 
stimulates  demand.  Mr.  Barclay  said  that  the 


A  Promising  Young  Apple  Orchard.  Fig.  19.  See  page  71 


A  Central  New  York  Farmhouse.  Fig.  20.  See  page  71 

State  Experiment  Station  had  been  a  great  help  to 
him  in  his  achievement.  To  he  successful  a  man 
must  study  his  specialty  and  apply  all  available 
science  in  a  practical  manner. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Iowa 

UNDER  what  conditions  is  Sweet  clover  to  be 
recommended  as  a  field  crop?  This  question 
is  being  asked  every  day  by  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
crop.  That  Sweet  clover  is  a  valuable  crop  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  soil  improvers  that  we 
now  have.  Unfortunately,  a  few  enthusiasts  have 
recommended  its  use  under  any  and  all  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  failures  with  the  crop  have 
been  experienced.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
article  to  set  forth  the  conditions  under  which  this 
crop  is  to  he  recommended. 

PASTURE. — Sweet  clover  is  a  valuable  forage 
crop,  fully  as  nutritious  as  Alfalfa,  and  more  nu¬ 
tritious  than  any  of  the  other  clovers.  It  remains 


green  in  the  Fall  longer  than  any  other  pasture.  It 
larely,  if  ever,  produces  bloat.  It  can  he  pastured 
close  without  danger  of  killing  the  plants.  Cows  do 
well  on  it.  although  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the 
milk  is  tainted.  Sheep,  when  accustomed  to  it.  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  any  other  pasture.  Experiments  conducted 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  have  shown  that  as 
a  hog  pasture.  Sweet  clover  is  not  so  good  as  Al¬ 
falfa.  Horses  eat  it  readily  when  accustomed  to  it, 
and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  One  objection  some¬ 
times  raised  to  Sweet  clover  as  pasture  or  hay  is 
that  livestock,  particularly  horses,  refuse  to  eat  it 
until  the  taste  is  acquired.  This  cannot  be  said  to 
constitute  an  objection,  for  there  are  cases  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  cattle  have  refused  to  eat  corn,  where 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.  Willi  man, 
too,  there  are  a  number  of  nutritious  foods  which 
formerly  were  never  eaten,  but  for  which  now  a 
taste  lias  been  acquired.  As  a  pasture  crop.  then. 
Sweet  clover  enjoys  a  high  rank. 

HAY. — Sweet  clover  is  not  an  ideal  hay  crop, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  growing  it  as  a  hay  crop 
where  either  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown.  It  is  harder  to  cure  than  Red  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  owing  to  its  large  succulent  stalks.  At 
the  most,  only  two  cuttings  a  year  can 
be  obtained,  and  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  is  a  fair  yield.  At  present,  there 
is  no  established  market  for  Sweet 
clover  hay.  As  a  hay  crop  alone. 
Sweet  clover  is  not  to  be  recommended 
under  conditions  where  other  legumes 
can  lie  grown. 

SEED. — As  a  seed  crop.  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  if  han¬ 
dled  intelligently.  The  yields  are  from 
almost  nothing  to  eight  or  ten  bushels 
per  acre.  Undoubtedly,  the  present 
high  price  of  Sweet  clover  seed  will 
not  prevail  when  the  growing  for  seed 
becomes  general.  Experience  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  just  when  to  cut  the  crop, 
and  how  to  harvest  and  cure.  Often 
the  entire  crop  may  be  lost  by  shat¬ 
tering  of  the  seed,  when  the  harvest¬ 
ing  is  done  improperly,  or  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
as  a  bee  pasture.  Sweet  clover  has  no 
rival.  Sweet  clover  honey  is  milder  in 
flavor  than  Red  clover  honey,  and  is 
nf  a  light  color. 

SOIL  IMPROVER. — 1 1  is  as  a  soil 
improver  that  Sweet  clover  is  especial¬ 
ly  valuable.  Under  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  meaning  soil  conditions,  it  is 
probably  superior  to  any  other  legume. 
Its  fleshy  roots,  which  decompose  read¬ 
ily  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  is 
t  biennial,  add  large  quantities  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  organic  matter  to  the  soil, 
improving  its  texture.  As  a  cover 
crop  for  orchards,  it  is  gaining  more 
and  more  favor.  Tt  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
a  soil  where  barnyard  manure  is 
scarce.  It  is  unexcelled  for  run-down 
nr  badly  eroded  soils. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS.  —  Sweet 
clover  thrives  on  almost  any  type  of 
a  soil  from  a  sandy  soil  to  a  heavy 
clay.  On  a  very  light  sandy  soil,  it  is 
imt  so  well  adapted  as  vetch.  Inocu¬ 
lation  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
making  of  a  vigorous  growth.  Sweet 
clover  cannot  he  inoculated  in  an 
acid  soil.  Sweet  clover  is  also  a 
heavy  feeder  on  calcium  or  lime,  so 
that  for  the  best  growth,  it  is  not  only  es¬ 
sential  that  the  soil  be  not.  acid,  hut  that  it  contain 
a  good  supply  of  lime  besides.  The  simplest  test 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  soil  is  adapted  for 
this  crop  is  to  pour  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
muriatic  aciu  ou  a  portion  of  soil.  If  it  bubbles, 
the  presence  of  lime  is  indicated,  essential  for  Sweet 
clover.  If  it  does  not  bubble,  lime  is  probably  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  at  least  will  be  beneficial.  Sweet  clover 
is  just  as  particular  in  regard  to  lime  as  Alfalfa, 
but  in  fertility  requirements,  it  is  less  exacting.  It 
is  more  resistant  to  drought  than  other  legumes. 
Due  to  its  branching  root  system,  it  can  he  grown  on 
wet  soils,  or  where  the  water  table  is  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  much  better  than  Alfalfa. 

Sweet  clover  is  to  lie  recommended  for  hay  whei’e 
other  legumes  cannot  he  successfully  grown,  and  for 
pasture  and  as  a  soil  improver  under  any  conditions 
where  it  can  be  grown.  The  two  essentials  in  Sweet 
clover  culture  are  lime,  and  inoculation. 

Iowa  State  College.  o.  f.  jexsen. 

Ix  the  West  they  are  getting  a  good  gain  ou  beef 
cattle  by  feeding  silage  and  clover  hay  alone. 


STURDY  FRUIT  TREES 


Farm  and  Garden  Topics 


America’s  Authority 
Send  Today!  PlantEarly! 

Everythin?  for  Orchard,  Lawn 
and  Garden  described  and  pictured. 

Fruit  Trees 

Ornamentals,  Seeds,  Vines,  Berry 
Bushes,  ShadeTrces.NuU.Evergreens. 
Bedding  Plants,  etc.  No  risk.  Save 
money— buy  direct  from  America's 
leading  gro  wet  s:G2ycars' experience. 
Hardy,  Lake  Erie  grown  stock;  ro¬ 
bust,  fibrous  root  systems,  best  for 
transplanting.  Over  1200  acres;  48 
greenhouses;  7  kinds  of  soil.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FRFF  I  Write  for  General  Catalog. 

102  pages.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Sent  Free!  Write  to-dny. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  i 

l)ept.l57  Paincsville.Ohio  ^ 


He  did  not  go  to  the  barn,  but  stayed 
about  his  cage  and  in  the  door-yard. 
However,  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  their  departure,  for  they  had 
been  with  us  for  25  years,  and  no  amount 
of  shooting  them  had  ever  driven  them 
away.  Arthur  piper. 

Vermont.  _ 

Allowance  for  Shade  Trees 

Will  you  inform  me  if  there  is  a  law 
in  New  York  State  which  allows  a  per¬ 
son  one  dollar  rebate  front  taxes  for 
every  shade  tree  planted  along  a  public 
highway,  provided  such  trees  arc  plant¬ 
ed  before  Arbor  Day  in  the  Spring?  If 
so,  please  advise  what  course  is  neces¬ 
sary  tu  collect.  n.  o,  s. 

New  York. 

There  shall  be  allowed  by  the  town 
superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the 
town  board,  to  each  owner  who  shall  set 
out  or  transplant  by  the  side  of  the 
highway  adjoining  his  premises,  any  for¬ 
est,  fruit,  or  nut  trees  suitable  for  shade 
trees,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each 
three  living  trees,  to  be  paid  by  the  su¬ 
pervisors  to  sueh  owner  upon  the  order 
of  the  superintendent.  The  allowance 
shall  only  be  made  for  trees  set  out  dur¬ 
ing  The  preceding  year  and  living  and 
well  protected  from  animals  at  tbe  time 
of  the  allowance.  Such  trees  shall  be  set 
out  not  more  than  eight,  feet  from  the 
outside  line  of  any  highway  three  rods 
wide,  and  not  more  than  one  additional 
foot  distant  for  each  additional  rod  in 
width  of  highway,  and  not  less  than  70 
feet  apart,  on  the  same  side  of  the  high¬ 
way,  if  elms,  or  50  feet,  if  other  trees. 


Large  Vegetables 

A  friend  and  myself  have  made  a 
wager  as  to  who  would  grow  the  largest 
(not  most)  of  each  of  the  following  veg¬ 
etables:  Cabbage,  encumbers,  lettuce, 

onion,  watermelon,  pumpkin  and  toma¬ 
to.  's.  Can  you  advise  the  variety  of 
seeds  to  obtain  to  achieve  this  end?  I 
have  no  experience-  tit  gardening,  and  am 
doing  this  as  pastime  in  our  back  yard. 

I  low  and  when  shall  I  make  my  hotbed? 
Can  I  use  poultry  or  pigeon  droppings 
for  my  hotbed?  What  chemicals  useful  for 
fertilizing  remain  in  the  ashes  of  burned 
poultry  or  pigeon  droppings?  h.  j. 

New  York  City. 

The  largest  growing  varieties  that  I 
have  found  in  my  experience  are :  Cab¬ 
bage.  Autumn  King;  cucumbers,  White 
Spine  (extra  long);  lettuce.  New  York; 
onions.  Yellow  Prize-taker;  watermelons, 
Jumbo;  pumpkins.  Mammoth  King;  to¬ 
matoes,  Ponderosa.  There  is  a  very  large 
growing  squash  called  the  Mammoth 
Tours,  which  is  in  reality  a  squash  and 
not  a  pumpkin.  Y'ott  will  not  need  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  growing  of  any  of  these  vege¬ 
tables.  You  ma.v  start  the  lettuce  plants 
perhaps,  or  the  tomato  plants,  in  boxes 
near  a  window  in  the  bouse.  In  growing 
the  last  three  mentioned  crops  you  should 
be  cautioned  about  having  the  ground  too 
rich,  especially  when  using  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  fertilizer.  Excessive  vines 
would  develop  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
Apply  a  little  lime  for  each  of  the  crops 
with  the  exception  of  watermelons  and 
tomatoes.  Cultivate  often  and  have  the 
plants  growing  a  good  distance  apart.  In 
the  case  of  watermelons,  pumpkins  and 
tomatoes,  it  may  bo  well  to  trim  the 
vines  and  pick  off  the  extra  specimens 
that  set  on  the  vine,  so  that  the  entire, 
strength  of  the  vines  will  go  to  develop¬ 
ing  enormous  size  in  the  specimens  which 
you  select.  Each  of  these  vegetables 
should  be  planted  at  certain  times  for 
their  best  development. 


Our  etc. 

trees  fri 

are  hardy, 

healthy,  well-^^^^ 
rooted,  true-  to* 
name.ciuick-grow- 
ing,.ui<l  early  bearing.^ 
Planting  Barnes’  trees 
always  pays.  They  save 
money,  time  and  < 
worry.  You’ll  be  / 
pleased.  Send  for  1a 
the  free  book 
today. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville.  Conn, 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
contury  methods  in  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


WAND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  any  other  catalog — list*  nil 
the  best,  varieties  of  small  l'l-uits 
at  lmvest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  are  shipped  on  ft  guarantee 

- -  to  please  you  i.r  money  refunded. 

Worth  its  weight,  in  gold.  Sr  nil  postal  twin  ti  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dept.  25 


Fruit  Growers 

It  pays  to  get  prices  on  our  Genesee  i 
Valley  stock.  Sturdy  apple, peach,  pear  4 
and  other  trees  and  small  fruits.  Our  li 

37th  Year  Catalog  fi 

Free — lists  hardy,  welt-rooted  trees —  /H 
guirantcedtruc-  variety  .thrifty  .disease-  /fl 
free.  Gives  helps,  plans.  Wiite  today,  tfj 

King  Bros.  Nurseries  ^ 

7  Oak  St.  Dansvfllo.  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 


t  f  you  are  in  t lie  market  for  strawberry  plants  you 
should  receive  nur  1910  catalogue  before  buying. 
\Yc  have  all  the  best  standard  and  new  varieties, 
including  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  Guaranteed 
truc-to-labeT.  Catalogue  free. 

1C.  IV.  JOHNSON  &  BUG,,  Salisbury,  >I<1. 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


FOR  $1.00  by  parcel  post.,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  write 
top  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  Stuck,  sold 
direct  to  planters,  at  less  than  half  t lie 
usual  price. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25  New  Haven,  Missouri 


“PROGRESSIVE’',  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  ineluding  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”. 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH 


APPLE 


DWARF  I  TREES 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


PEACH  “ 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSER1K5.W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Geneva, N.Y. 


Warfields  at  51 .50  per  1000.  The  b<«st  berry  grown.  100 
Other  varieties  and  Everhearers;  sruall  fruit  plants.  AM  plants 
tru&tanlcud.  **CniitIugue  free." 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

.  We  have  over  2,RnO  acres  plant- 
ed  to  nursery  stock.  Our  several 
mf'f  -  •■•wvSxm  1  urge  successful  orchards  were 
wL'j,  [ t  ,  IB  planted  to  trees  from  our  own 

|KU  i  i ’  M ® g u rao r ies.  Hence,  we  know 

Bttjiit ,'a  whnt  our  lives  will  do.  Wo  now 
w3xlW.ii  '  i,  -<■#  have  millions  of  appl--,  pouch,  pear 
und  cherry  trues.  Also  thousands 
wf  : at Jlf of  other  milt  ti-cca,  plants,  ever- 
greens,  ornamentals,  etc, 

Harrison's  Trees  Grow 

All  stock  grown  under  persona]  super- 

vision  of  Orlando  ami  Goo.  A .  Harrir.on*4^ 

who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  fruit 

treegrowing.  Wcsvllonly  the  trees  w«  /*£••• VjgSK 

grow.  All  stock  guarani- ed.  Prices  low,  t:A  vjpaljl 

quality  Considered,  Semi  Lmjity  fur  free  e-'w  ’’r'V  '.VJ 

Fruit  GuiiJolull  of  valuable  in  formation,  til  1 

Harrisons’  Nurseries  vL  •  -  -Y  -W 

Box  l  I  -  Berlin.  Md. 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plantsj^’s.ouai'ty 

Plants  give  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  t->  $2  per 
1  UUU.  Write  today  ami  save  money.  Catalog  tree. 

C.  -S.  I’KKGLJE,  -  IJox  BO,  Showell,  Bid. 


cDONi  LI)  ULAQKltKItKY,  -  arii-  st. largest 
most  val  u  able  of  an.  L.R  Johnson  .Cape  Girardeau.  Mo 


r  Finest  >nd  best  plants  grown.  All 

r  I  II  IS.  kinds,  also  Farm  Seed,  etc.  LOO 
Acres.  -Ill  page  catalog  tree. 

S  C  A  R  F  F,  Box  C,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Black  Walnut  Stumps  Valuable. 

Noting  on  page  1328  a  mention  made 
by  J.  II.  Tubbs,  Nebraska,  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  his  county  finding  a  fair  price 
for  Black  walnut  lumber.  I  am  prompted 
to  add  a  little  more  information  that 
may  help  him  still  to  get  value  from  the 
same  spot  the  trees  came  from.  I  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  generally  known  that  the  very 
best  figure  in  Black  walnut  comes  from 
the  stump,  that  in  many  eases  is  left  in 
the  ground  to  rot,  and  that  the  high  cost 
of  same  prevents  a  more  general  use  in 
high-grade  cabinet  work?  One  of  those 
stumps  or  butts  30  inches  to  four  feet 
long,  12  to  24  inches  diameter  or  over, 
cut  to  standard  thickness  of  1-28  of  one 
inch,  sound,  with  figure  (there  are  very 
few  without  figure)  would  cost  the  cabi¬ 
net  manufacturer  anywhere  from  $30  to 
$75,  according  to  grade  of  figure.  In 
fact  a  walnut  enthusiast  will  pay  almost 
any  price  to  get  the  figure  that  suits  his 
fancy.  These  stumps  are  diamonds  in 
the  rough,  and  probably  a  gamble  for  the 
veneer  man  to  buy,  but  when  we  know 
the  price  of  his  finished  article,  and  with 
plenty  of  stumps  available  so  as  to  make 
carload  shipments,  it  would  seem  as  if 


I  grow  only  a  F  KW  A  V  K  l>  of  Vtipy  pet  tnv 

persona!  oversight,  valuable*  to  you  l  can  hirmali 
I'llOlt'E  STOC  K* In  Dwarf  tun! Stiui<|ftr<i  fruit  tree** 
•  •lull  kinds.  Kean  »ny  Free  imyjtip, 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES,  W-  L.  McKAY ,  Prop..  Box  N.  Geneva,  H.Y, 


SHRUBS 

ROSES 


CD  II  IT  TDCCC  ,N  LARGE  OR  SMALL  LOTS  AT  CROWER'S  PRICES,  i.ll reel 
r  if  II  I  I  I  n  L  Lu  from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  personal  aih-ntlon 
■  pnmvA  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Al’Pl.F  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
CUR  I  FRUITS  FIVE  VARIETIES  —  just  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden. 

»  ■"  aa  !■  W  ■  IIVIIU  ltuy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  fruiting  time.  Get  our  illustrated  Catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wellsley  Avenue,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Buying  From:  Agents. — There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  honest  persons  who  seek  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living  by  selling  goods  from  house 
to  house,  but  the  fact  that  dishonest  peo¬ 
ple  so  often  try  tlieir  scalawag  practices 
reflects  upon  those  who  are  honorable. 
One  day  a  fine  looking  young  man  came 
to  tbe  farm  seeking  to  obtaiu  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  a  road  map  of  Maine.  I  de¬ 
clined  to  enter  my  name.  but.  told  him  if 
t he  map  was  satisfactory  when  1  saw  it 
I  would  take  it.  When  lie  came  to  make 
the  delivery  I  was  dressing  poultry  and 
inadvertently  touched  the  map,  leaving  a 
blood  stain.  That,  of  course,  ruined  the 
sale  of  the  map,  and  I  paid  him  for  it. 
A  few  days  later  1  had  occasion  to  look 
up  some  point  in  Aroostook  County  and 
found  the  entire  northern  part  of  Maine 
had  been  omitted  from  the  map.  Soon 
after  another  man  appeared  with  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.  He  received  a  prompt  “No 
sir,”  and  then  I  told  him  about  the  map. 
He  laughed  as  if  he  thought  it  a  good 
joke,  and  said :  "I've  heard  of  that 
trick.”  F.  c.  O. 


More  than  20  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  havo  hcen  oflVred  throturli  tills  paper.  The  largest  krtower  '  in  this  nml  other  states 
vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  ainJ  values.  No  misleading  promises  of  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  uh  always  Is  QUALITY 
FIRST.  Buy  direct—  xnvr  a  pants'  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  After  fruiting1  our  trees  quarter  of  u  century  and  more 

LABELV^ctairaa.^A&k  for  catalog  Estab.  1 847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


Write  today  for  our  book — more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  In  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  trim  and  spray-  Describes  and  pictures  our  immense  stock  of  Apples, 
Cherries.  Peaches,  Pears,  small  fruits,  etc.— all  "Wood  Quality"  slock.  Also  our  big 
stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds. 
JFe  sell  direct  onlu—nt  about  half  aaents’  prices.  We  will  send  this  book  - 


We  sell  direct  only — at  about  half  orients’  prices.  . . .  — 

absolutely  free,  Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy  -return  mail  brings  It. 

til  II  M  _ _ •_  Allen  1.  Wood.  928  Garaon  Ave. 

W  oodlawn  IN  UYseries,  Rochester,  new  york 


An  Advertisement 
to  Live  Fruit  Men 


Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees,  Aspnrajrus. gooseber¬ 
ries  .berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Boi  129,  Weslmineter,  Md. 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest 
nursery  growers  in  New  York  Stale.  For  112  years  we  have  been  in  business  here  in 
Dansville  and  today  we  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees  than  ever  before  because 
we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve  our  methods.  Wo  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  the  fruit  grower  and  we  have  this  year  issued  a  novel  wholesale  catalogue  with  colored 
illustrations  that  tells  the  things  you  ought:  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  tor  your 
free  copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  60  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nut  series 


The  Crow  and  the  Pigeons 

The  query  of  J.  K.  F-.  on  page  1447, 
about  getting  rid  of  troublesome  pigeons 
leads  me  to  write  you  about  bow  I  got 
rid  of  them,  though  it  could  not  be  put 
in  practice  at  ibis  season  of  tbe  year. 
We  used  to  have  quite  a  flock  of  pigeons 
about  the  barn  that  made  very  _  nasty 
work,  and  stole  a  lot  of  grain  in  the 
mow  before  thrashing,  as  well  as  chicken 
feed  scattered  in  the  yard.  They  were 
about  as  troublesome  as  a  drove  of  rats. 
Three  years  ago  the  children  got  a  young 
crow  from  a  nest  just  when  it  was  ready 
to  fly.  and  tamed  it.  They  made  a  cage 
6x10  feet  out  of  some  old  poultry  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  kept  it  there  for  about  a  month  ; 
then  it  was  so  tame  that  it  stayed  with 
us  till  about  the  middle  of  September. 
When  school  opened  the  crow  seemed  to 
be  lonesome  without  the  children  and,  I 
think,  wandered  away  and  joined  its 
wild  brethren,  for  we  have  not  seen  it 
since.  But  to  go  back  to  the  pigeons, 
evidently  they  did  not  like  our  pet  crow, 
for  they  moved  out  that  Summer  and 
have  never  returned.  The  strange  part 
of  it  was  that  we  never  saw  the  crow 
interfere  with  the  pigeons  in  any  way. 


The  Ball  1 
Seedand  ’ 
Plant  Forcer 


Makes 

Your  Garden 
weeks  ahead. 
Cheap 
enough  to 
use  ’em 
by  the 
1000. 


Berry  Money 


is  sure  money.  Whether  you  be  a  farmer,  orchardist  or  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  or  have  only  a  small  garden,  it  will  pay  you  to 
grow  Allen’s  Berries.  Onecustomer  made  $200  from  one-fifth 
acre  of  strawberries  in  spare  time.  You  cun  t!o  the  same,  but 
be  sure  your  plants  arc  dependable. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

We  have  300  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  small  fruit  plants. 
Our  prices  are  low.  our  stock  is  guaranteed  and  we  pack  fresh 
for  shipment.  Our  free  1916  Book  of  Ben  its  tells  how  toselect, 
plant,  etc.  48 pages,  12  color  plates.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


Send  for  my  beautifully  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK  “How  to  grow 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CROPS 

EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER  HAD  BEFORE.” 

It  shows  you  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  my  methods. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  book.  Let  me  send  you 
your  copy  now. 

THE  BALL  MFG,  CO.,  Dept,  K,,  Glenside,  Pa, 


Stark  Bros 

At  Louisiana  Ho. 

Since  JQ1G. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


'THIS  bio  l?x9-inch  book,  bound 
A  4-color  covers,  printed  on  fine  book 
paper  -most  ambitious  book  ever  issued  by  any 
nursery —yours  free  for  your  name  and  address. 
Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  photos  from  hie 
of  leading  fruits  Apples.  Peaches,  i’cars, 
'Plums,  Drapes,  Cherries.  Berries.  Currants  — 
all  the  w:t  and  betiei  fruits  that  yield  j f  »•»•<» 
crofts  —  finest  Irnif  b>KKfsl  or r hard  profits  — 
Prtii  fell  in  Sat  tire's  or-  it  beaut  ml  colors.  Get  it 
read  it  benefit  1>y  it-  it's  F R  K 1. 


STARK  BRO’Sl 

NT“  Louisiana,  Mo.  1 

Since  1816 

100th  Birthday  Fruit  Book 


tells  how  fruit  fortunes  are  made.  Learn  how  one  jyenttine  c.  t,  n  P  '  A 

Stark  Tree  yields  more  at  Inal  iiish  profit  than  an  a,  >  e  or  •olartt  LtettClOUS  /i 
hay  —  how  2  Stark  Trees  yield  more  net  money  than  an  acre  of  corn  •  Ii 
Stark  Trees  yield  more  cash  profit^  than  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Read  how 
R.  il.  Dalton  got  SstO.pUO.OD  for  his  1915  crop  and  is  buying  more  genuine  Staik  rl 

-  -  how  36  trees  on  one  n<  re  brought  F  J.  Burgess  $!  .■ 
Stark  Early  Elberta  Peach  "  A  Hill  got  J-H'Um  lor  t  lie  crop  from  115  iom-yc, 

Stark  Trees!  Read  all  these  helpful  facts  about  tl 
\  big,  profits  that  growers  of  genuine  Stark  Apples, 

Peaches.  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  etc.,  arc 

Asking, 

■A  the  book 


Marketable  Tubers  of  the  Dasheen 


read  it 
means  money  to  every  fruit 
grower  — every  farmer. 
Send  for  it  today. 


Box  1231 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans-^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-' 
‘  tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
&  HilL’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
St.  ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today.. 
S'  H.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  .  Bol  2123 

Banter.  III.  Evergreen  Specialists 


WITH  A  PEDIGREE 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 


YuU  *nv  "  A^.'ntV  Pxoli'  •<  got  DNcmintfl 
from  JLccutt5  Pr Icm«  M’tf  ►poclalU  *  on  hyTein»rs 
rum, nnrl oft. r f>rn«itnt'Uiiil  foil*#*;  tU-ta  reliable 
frulttn  ■  >*.  W '•  cu  ir.Tut'V-  <*r>  in  pcrTuct  imaUl- 
tlumm  l  (tii.v  nil  irefirhtor <•  X  prt****  uliurgcft 
t  o  ynut*  st nt ton.  N  *t  \  .11 .  ai^lU't  cub- 

Iom.t  l.ol  y  -tr.  H  'tv  s  lln*  Rvvrro  J»n*c  j 
l*c*nr  lh*t  fivqilfiinily  b  *1U  *>>r  $J-. M  t»  barrel  a*.  M 
hn.ii l  tr  season*  W riw  fhr  F  T’.F.K  booklet  that's  U 
ctb uck-fh'l  of  helpful  iu&rmuiiotu 
YTU.  P.  RVPKKT  Se  80>\  Ror  *0,  Spopph,  !Y.  Y. 


UCvVO* 
i.  tvvwir 


TREES-R0SES-V1NES 


Flftj  reliable  v»riet[rp  f*.r  r.iTninrivUl  i.rehiir'l  •  r  imr'I.'i*  plant- 
In.'.  vr.iwn,  lieullliy  freer.  Get  my  Tree  Bind,  'fieri  for 
complete  list,  ami  Kpcclal  prices, 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


S  A  in  small  or  large  tots  at  wholesale 
pj  prices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
y  Book— FRKK.  Green's  Nursery  Co. 

•e'  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Transporting  Cocoa  in  Africa 

Interesting  stories  are  told  about  the 
traffic  in  cocoa  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  cocoa  is  largely  transport¬ 
ed  in  bugs  weighing  about  150  pounds 
each.  These  hugs  are  carried  on  the 
heads  of  carriers.  The  rough  rolling 
country  make  it  necessary  to  transport 
in  this  way.  One  firm  is  said  to  employ 
3.000  carriers,  who  make  at  least  one 
trip  of  15  miles  and  frequently  two  trips 
each  day  carrying  a  hag  on  their  head. 
These  carriers  nr  many  of  them  live  far 
hack  in  the  interior.  At  the  right  season 
they  come  down  driving  herds  of  cattle  to 
the  coast.  They  sell  the  cattle,  then 
carry  cocoa  for  the  season.  When  the 
harvest  is  over  they  purchase  loads  of 
kola  nuts,  which  they  carry  back  with 
them  to  the  interior  and  sell  on  the  way 
at  a  good  profit. 

Some  of  tile  native  farmers,  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  have  another  way  of 
transporting  cocoa.  This  is  called  “bar¬ 
rel  rolling.”  The  cocoa  beaus  are  packed 
into  very  strong  casks,  each  weighing 
about  5(H)  pounds,  and  when  properly  se¬ 
cured  these  barrels  are  rolled  along  a  road 
for  .”>0  miles  tip  and  down  the  hills  to  the 
coast.  Usually  three  men  go  along  with 
two  barrels,  the  extra  man  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  roll  up  the  hills.  If  any  of 
our  readers  think  they  would  like  to  go 
to  that  country  and  engage  in  this  pas¬ 
time  they  are  probably  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do  so. 


•  1  «l  “rn.  M<-  Fruit  r.rnwpr  •ll"  I' '  '-"o  l"r  '!’•  V"' -Apple.  Pear,  Peach,  Plum. 

ItI*  ♦  l  I  Ull  uruwer 9  Cherry  a>“l  Quince  I  »•••»•*.  Rose3,  Shrubs,  «*»•!  Ornament- 
als — >"ii  <*aii  buy  Kelly  Trees  are  sold  at  Growers*  Prices — Iudu*  i  .ire  i  fmm  mu* 
A  own  :i  'trs*  i  |<»v  in  Dimsvlllt*  an*l  guaranteed  «tUr«ly.  tnv  Irrdu  and  l  rue  in  N nine. 

[  J  For  .1(1  yeur.x  \n«‘  Imvu  had  tin*  name  of  km* vvui^  b<*w  i..  ki*'W  i  H-itr,  Fn»ru  hhmIIisi^  to  ii.  i  xlil  ntr  we  w  .it  n  . tu  mvh 
I  J  hues  ihuhouuIU  ami  know  wo  are  niiippi ri pM  what  you  otvfi  i.  We  have  an  up  to-iulo  hum  iy  pluuf  .o..t  .m  ,hip  all 
otfler^  promptly,  us  well  u*  ;tu«'  ami  ftblp  at  a  low  roar.  We  _|vo  you  ovory  tdt  uiU^'i  oil  |dl  •  .  I  here  ur*  .  K.ilys, 
efieh  handling  u  lepailmc-iit.  and  ucall  stand  l-arlc  of 'uvorv  «IMH»)Q0L  Write  fur  our  caUh. 4  i  n-r,  ami  tend  our  bulling:  guarantee. 
KELLY  BROTHERS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  119  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


BOOKvnll  save  Money 
1  Wforyou 

TT  TELLS  ALL  about  selecting,  planting,  and  growing 
*-  Nursery  Stock  and  describes  the  standard  varieties  for 
the  orchard  and  garden — as  well  as  the  novelties.  Tells 
how  you  save  the  middleman's  profit  and  the  agent’s  commission  by 
dealing  directly  with  the  nursery. 

a  Big  List  of  Unequalled  Bargains 

'  ^  Best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  All  highest  grade  at  lowest 
prices.  We  pay  the  freight  on  all  deliveries — and  guarantee  them  to  be  aa  ordered. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  till  you  have  read  this  book.  Send  postal  Now — Today 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  roch.sUSAIw  rORK  , 
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Cfte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED 
CATALOG  for  1016 


Fl<?l  C' 


Seed  Corn 
Alfalfajj 
Oats. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


HARRI? 

SEEDS 


must  confess  that  I  don’t  know.  A  very, 
very  large  part  of  our  farmers  iron't  see 
that  only  by  helping  each  other  can  they 
Some  of  our  back-to-the-landers  who  help  themselves  in  the  large  sense, 
take  pride  in  their  garden  will  be  inter-  Maine.  c.  s.  page. 

ested  in  the  picture  at  Fig  22.  Mr.  S. 

£>.  StultS  of  Washington  sends  us  this 
as  a  sample  of  what  a  Western  sod  will 
do.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  piece  of 
old  sod  on  a  sandy  loam.  Worked  it  up 
thoroughly,  and  made  it  into  a  garden, 
lie  says  he  raised  three  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  square  rod,  and  some  of  them 
with  such  a  tremendous  weight  that,  it 
would  hardly  do  to  give  his  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Stults  started  in  this  way,  and  has 
been  selecting  his  potato  seed  in  the  field 
from  the  most  promising  hills.  As  every¬ 
one  knows  who  has  looked  into  it,  some 
hills  in  a  large  field  never  produce  a 
good-sized  potato.  Their  sole  object  in 


Garden  from  Old  Sod 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


OlOfiLZS 
'Fxp'-t  Seeo 
",  Facts 


Little  Demand  for  Apple  Wood 

Some  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  apple  wood  of  sound  quality. 
It  was  used  for  making  pipes  and  a  few 
other  small  articles.  The  wood  is  also 
used  to  considerable  extent  for  tool  han¬ 
dles.  The  demand  has  now  largely  died 
out,  as  gum  and  other  woods  are  used  for 
the  pipes,  with  large  corncobs  from  the 
Y\  ('.sf,  while  most  of  the  tool  manufac¬ 
turers  have  local  supplies  for  the  apple 
wood.  Many  people,  however,  still  read 
the  old  stories  about  high  prices  for  this 
wood.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  pub- 


IM  City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

Let  u«*  send  you  our  catalog  of  need*— ItV  dlffer- 
chii  wave  you  money,  ami  jfhe  you  si  iruaruitf ced 
>duy  and  *ee  the  difference  In  buying  your  need*  in 
FOKKEST  SI  ED  iO„  IS  ox:  Cortland,  ,\.  V. 


i^Send  /or  Sauls  Bi| 

^sfe’FreeSeed  Boo 

&MIIIIII111111111111111111 


M  ■  ■  I  I  Urn  prices.  We  tove  you 

1  M  M  ■  I  money.  Buy  now  be- 

wl  ■■  ■  ■  fore  advttnco.  Crop 
jhortest  known.  We  expect  higher  prices.  Don’t  buy 
r:elu  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  wimples 
ami  pnees.  We  specialize  on  high  quality,  testal  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Ainiicc;  Ruaranteed 
the  best,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government 
.  W  nte  today  for  samples  and  special  prices  and  big 
Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept,  ico,  «rd  and  Roby  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ZfC  F'i/f  Shows  you  the  advantage  of  buy- 
/  v’ArJly  ‘n£  pure  ***14,  8^'dcn  and  flower 
■  seeds  at 

BILK  PRICES.  NOT  PACKAGE  PRICES 
8tgl  prices  are  lower  because  seeds 
are  sold  it  bulk— no  fancy  packages,  no 
^'l’ancypriccs.  Saul  Seeds  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected— they  come  up  right. 

Farmers,  Ask  Us  About  Saul’*  Early  Eureka 
the  early  white  ensilage  corn  that  gives  enor¬ 
mous  yield ;  users  say  it  weighs 400  toOOO  lbs. 
more  tothc  load  than  any  other  when  cut  for 
silo;  1  to  4  ears  on  a  stalk.  Write  forthirHig 
1916  Seed  Annual. and  e't  right  on  teed  values. 
C.  F.  SALT,  22T  James  St..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


■  Get  our  prices  on  hardy 
western  Held  seedy  of  all 
ilids.  Alfalfa,  clovers, 
as  Si-.vp,  Seed  Corn  ami 
nee  ><»M  at.  wholesale 
Also  (tnrdeu  and  Flower 
pees,  vie.  Apple  Trees  tic. 
W  lli|IS.  Ijllgei  Sixes  111  pro- 
ed  iuld  nursery  book  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SRfO  MOUSE 
60  Court  St.,  ftoatrlca,  Nebraaha 


Gregory’s 

60th  Anniversary 

Bargain  Seed  Offer! 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Clovers.  Grasses, 
Cow  Peas,  Corn,  Seed  Irish  tmd 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets.  etc. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

F-ctl  G ruu'rr*  t*  net  /m«i>rfr»  A 

Dept.  1S2  -  -  -  BALTIMORE,  MD 


A  Western  Garden  from  Old  Sod 


191 6js!our  60th  birthday. Since 
Icon  we  have  supplied  Greg¬ 
ory's  Honest  Seeds  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  growers.  We 
list  only  the  choicest  seed  of 
best  varieties  for  sure  crops, 
big  crops,  rupid  fruiting. 

All  for  only  10c. 

We  w&nt  to  colrbf&to  our 
60th  birthday  by  Kfttjng  «<*- 
c;uai«ted  with  L3,(mi0  iw\s  nm» 
tomers.  To  do  this  w*m;ike 
a  special  offer  of  iiv»*  Of  our 
best  VCgfCtfiblO  red. J  tmrk»l£ 
for  only  10c.  Read  pane!  at 
rigrht.  Greatest  vaJuc  of  pood 
seeds  ever  offered .  A  crept 
it  today*  Catalog  sent  free* 
1-  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
415  Elm  St*, Marblehead,  Mass. 


Send  forthese  now, 
all  for  only  10c. 

6oth  Anniversary  offer 
ami  these  five  (5)  pack¬ 
ets  Of  Gregor  y's  Honest 
S  vds  for  only  ioc.  Send 
tuvlay*  Catalogue  free. 

x.  Gregory ‘s  Improved 
Crns&y  Eeypitan  Beet 

■s.  Inwullu  *  Swiss  Chard 

y.  Grr^. Hanson.  Lettuce 

4.  Scarlet  Globe  Radish 

5.  Javanese  Climbing 
Cucumber 

In-  hiding  Garden  Blue 
Print  with  directions. 
All  five  (5)  for  only  10c. 
Catalogue  sent  free, 


life  apparently  is  to  produce  a  number 
of  small  tubers.  That  is  the  way  they 
are  built  and  pedigreed.  Other  hills  in 
the  same  field  will  produce  a  good-sized 
bunch  of  tubers,  nil  of  them  large  and 
shapely,  with  no  small  ones.  That  again 
D  a  habit  of  the  hill,  and  one  theory  of 
selection  is  to  take  for  seed  only  those 
hills  which  have  a  habit  of  producing 
good-sized  tubers.  By  doing  this  for  a 
number  of  years  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  crop  will  be  greatly  improved.  The 
picture  shows  plants  of  the  Himalaya 
blackberry:  also  a  group  of  sunflowers, 
some  of  them  16  feet  tall.  Of  course  the 
humid  climate  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
much  to  do  with  that,  bat  another  reason 
for  success  is  the  fact  that  this  soil  is 
never  left  idle,  (’over  crops  are  always 
put  in  so  that  the  ground  is  never  bare, 
and  these  cover  crops  spaded  under  again 
and  again  fatten  the  soil  so  that  it  fat¬ 
tens  the  crop. 


licatious  go  back  to  old  files  of  farm 
papers  and  rewrite  these  apple  wood  stor¬ 
ies.  The  result  is  that  many  people 
write  us  that  they  have  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  apple  wood  to  sell,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  somehow  to  get  good  prices  for  it. 
We  are  obliged  to  disappoint  them,  fur 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  this  wood  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Now  and  then  an  apple  tree  will 
be  found  giving  wood  with  a  superior 
grain,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  used  for 
cabinet  work,  but  such  trees  are  few.  and 
we  must  tell  our  readers  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  get  a  bonanza  from  the  wood  in 
an  old  apple  orchard. 


Buy  grass 
seed  early  to 
permit  testing 
for  purity  and 

Tcfund 


growth.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory  seed 
money  pay  freight.  The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed 
scarcity — gets  best  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need 

field  seeds  of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

Du  it  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville, Lane. Co. ,Pa. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SBE’SEfc 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples,  A.  C.  HOYT  8  CO  ,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


fM/-  Famous  Tomatoes 

*  ^ Ja  '  Mafavorablyknown.  Manyof 

, 'ir .jgj V  t  _e  bust  were  inlroilueed 
*T~  .--f '  ‘ '■ .  /  by  Us.  We  grew  more  hrgh- 

:  grade  tomato  seed  than  any 

\b  other  fceosmaa  in  tUe  World. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

Livingston's  Glote.ffi-stpink.far  slicing  auJ.lii  pm  ii.'.pkt.Se. 
Livingston's Slaoe,  finest  bright  red.  f<r  canning  and  catsup, 
phi.  5c.  Both  immense  yietderi.  Try  then! . 

New  128-Page  Catalog  FREE 

Fully  describee  the  best  varieties , if  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Lives  300  lriie-to-naliire  illustrations  and  quotes  lamest 
111  ii'os  fur  quality  seeds.  Tolls  when  to  plant  and  how  to 
grow  big  crops.  Write  fur  your  FltEK  copy  To-Day. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,324High  St., Columbus,  0. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


Vicious  Dogs 

In  my  neighborhood  there  is  a  family 
having  a  dog  that  is  somewhat  vicious, 
and  a  lot  of  people,  especially  school  chil¬ 
dren,  arc  afraid  to  go  by  the  bouse,  as 
the  dug  comes  running  at  them.  The 
owner  has  been  informed  of  tin  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  dog  and  will  not  do  anything. 
Could  he  be  made  to  keep  the  dog  fast 
or  anything  else?  Could  you  give  me  the 
law  regarding  clogs  and  chickens  in  de¬ 
tail  or  can  it  be  bought  and  where 
and  at  wlmt  price?  If  I  were  to  lame 
the  dog  could  It**  take  legal  action  against 
me?  What  will  be  the  proper  course  for 
me  to  take  against  the  owner?  v.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  general  rule  as  laid  down  is  that 
the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  not  naturally  inclined  to  commit 
mischief,  while  bound  to  exercise  ordin¬ 
ary  care  to  prevent  injury  being  done  by 
it  to  another,  is  not  liable  for  such  in¬ 
jury  if  the  animal  be  rightfully  in  the 
place  when  the  mischief  is  done,  unless 
it  is  affirmatively  shown  not  only  that 
the  animal  was  vicious,  but  that  the 
owner  or  keeper  had  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  When  sm-h  knowledge  exists,  the 
owner  or  keeper  is  accountable  for  all 
the  injury  which  such  animal  muy  do. 
without  proof  of  any  negligence  or  fault 
in  the  keeping,  and  regardless  of  his 
endeavors  so  to  keep  the  animal  as  to 
prevent  the  nrsehiof.  Iu  some  States 
it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  dogs  shall  be  liable  for  -in¬ 
juries  to  person  or  property,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  his  knowledge  of  the  animal’s 
mischievous  propensity. 

You  ,'tnnnt  kill  another's  dog  <>r  com¬ 
pel  the  owner  to  keep  him  tied  because 
the  animal  is  vicious  and  has  bitten  some 
one  else,  hut  whoever  is  attacked  by  the 
dog  may  defend  himself  to  any  length,  and 
not  stand  on  ceremony  in  ir<  doing.  Hut 
where  a  dog  has  become  a  public  nuis¬ 
ance,  there  are  ways  of  getting  rid  of  him 
not  mentioned  in  the  books  nor  pro¬ 
claimed  from  tin'  housetops,  but  which 
nevertheless  prove  effective,  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  how  you  lame  the  dog — take  no 
halfway  measures — curb  your  wrath  or 
kill  him.  There  is  no  special  hook  cover¬ 
ing  the  law  of  dogs  and  chickens,  but  the 
general  rule  in  the  absence  of  law  is  first 
to  try  persuasion,  then  quick,  silent  and 
effective  action,  then  to  shut  up. 


Three  ear  IWt  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  lCc.  One 
packet  each,  Keb jiiboii’b  Karli*’*l  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro. ,  Dept.Sl ,  Baltimore, Aid. 


The  One  Great  Thing 

The  Christmas  issue  of  Tiie  It.  X.-Y. 
seems  to  me  just  a  little  better  tliau  the 
ordinary  issue  of  the  one  best  paper.  I 
have  just  read  “Publisher's  Desk”  and 
will  say  I  have  been  reading  The  It.  X.- 
Y.  nearly  ever  since  the  “Summer  day’’ 
mentioned.  I  read  every  issue  nearly 
from  cover  to  cover  and  never  have  I 
had  cause  to  fed  that  you  have  deviated 
from  the  three  rules  then  adopted.  I 
have  for  a  long  time  realized  something 
of  the  “powerful  influences"  at  work  to 
crowd  down  the  farmer,  and  have  tried  in 
my  meek  way  to  fight  them,  but  could 
never  see  that  I  made  much  progress.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  as  though  they 
were  so  strong  that  it  was  no  use  to 
fight:  that  they  were  bound  to  win.  Hut 
you r  courage  and  determination  helps  me 
to  retain  some  faith. 

Our  county  demonstration  agent  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  called  a  meeting  of  farmers 
from  till  over  the  county  I  Penobscot)  to 
discuss  the  needs  of  the  County.  On  Dee. 
1  nearly  10  men  responded  to  the  call  and 
met  at  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Every 
man  gave  his  idea  of  the  large  needs  of 
his  section  and  at  the  noon  hour  Dean 
Merrill  tabulated  them  on  the  blackboard, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  general 
discussion  which  lasted  until  near  night; 
much  interest  was  manifested.  We  fin¬ 
ally  got  down  to  the  idea  that  probably 
"community  spirit"  is  the  one  most  es¬ 
sential  need.  Then  Dean  Merrill  asked: 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  I 


THE  MODERN 

gastractor 


Are  dependable  seeds.  For  o  -er  60  years 
they  have  stood  hiah  in  favoi  of  careful 
planters.  Please  write  for  our  ppr’C’ 

KT  y  Money-Saving  Catalog  F  iXIliil* 

•  \  Chock-full  of  Having  offers  in  High- 
^  :  ■  \\  Yielding  Strains  of  all  important  farm 

*•'1  *r. '  \\  DJidjWtfvk'Ti A  lipJpful.iliustni- 

»  .  >*  A  ted  Guido  t*i  sccd-buyinff  and  plar.t- 
\  j/  y  \  injf.  Write  to-day , a  postcard  will  do* 

H  |£.  ^\\  The  Page-Plulipps  Seed  Co. 

■oc  I  Box  30  Toledo.  Ohio 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


Extraordinary  big  values.  _ .  _ _  _ _ 

Quality  guaranteed  Sold  subject  your  approval.  Lowest 
prices oi.  Aisike,  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed 
grass  and  all  Held  seeds.  Samples,  prices  and  fc  ,  valu¬ 
able  profit-sharing  Seed  Guide  Free.  AMERICAN  MUTL'At, 
Seed  Co.,  Dept.  3ti0,  tar.J  and  Itoby  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SELECTED  SEEDS 


J  REALLY  PAY  YOU  BETTER  PROFITS 

X  y  We  grow  Corn,  Cabbage,  Oats,  Potatoes  and  Vege- 

ft  ,  table  Seeds  of  all  kinds  on  our  own  farm _ All  seeds 

1C\  ate  carefully  selected  from  choice  varieties,  then  tested 
fW  ]  and  the  percentage  that  will  grow  marked  on  the 
if  j  label. — That’s  why  Harris  Seeds  ASSURE  money 
Wr^iJl  making  crops. 

Our  big  free  catalog  explains  our  “hill -unit"  system  of  selecting 
KjjvV  pedigree  Seed  Potaioes;  also  tells  about  Gold  Nugget  { Flint) 

!  r  •]  Corn  that  produced  over  200  bushel  ears  to  acre.  —  Send  for 
sample  of  this  corn.  Also  "Bumper  Crop"  Oats. — Get  our 
,,ys  catalog  and  buy  the  finestseeds  at  wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow 

/  vegetables  for  market,  ask  for  wholesale  price  list. 
r  write  now.  4*  f  l  *1  »1  L 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Box  33,  Coldwaier,  N.  Y.  Hijjvv 
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Property  in  Mines 

Can  I  place  a  claim  on  private  prop¬ 
erty,  where  I  have  located  an  ore  bed 
thereon?  Also  advise  the  method,  if  such 
can  be  done,  as  well  as  course  to  pursue 
in  locating  ore  bed  in  State  (New  York) 
property.  \v.  p.  F. 

New  York, 

It  depends  upon  what  sort  of  ore  or 
minerals  you  have  discovered.  All  mines 
of  gold  or  silver  discovered  in  the  State 
are  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
State  in  their  right  of  sovereignty.  All 
other  mines  discovered  on  the  land  owned 
by  a  citizen  which  contains  two  equal 
third  parts  or  more  in  value  of  copper 
tin.  iron  or  lead,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land  If  they 
contain  less  than  this  they  belong  to  the 
State.  To  mine  the  ore  found  on  private 
property  you  must  first  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner,  Mining  corporations, 
however,  are  given  the  right  to  condemn 
the  right  and  easement  to  enter  upon  and 
break  up  lands  necessary  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  mines  on  State  land. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  what  action  shall  a  person  injured 
take  to  obtain  benefit  from  the  insurance 
company?  How  much  must  a  person  be 
injured?  What  action  shall  the  employ¬ 
er  take?  This  is  in  regard  to  farm  help. 

New  York.  c.  L.  n. 

In  the  first  place  (he  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  does  not  apply  to  farm  la¬ 
borers.  The  person  injured  should  notify 
the  Commission  at  Albany  and  also  the 
employer  immediately  by  registered  let¬ 
ter.  giving  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
injury  and  giving  the  Commission  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer.  Then 
the  Commission  notifies  the  employer  and 
a  hearing  is  held  and  the  Commission 
decides  whether  any  compensation  is  due 
the  employee  ami  if  so,  the  amount.  lie 
must,  be  injured  so  that  he  is  not  able  to 
work  for  two  weeks  except  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  must  provide  nledical  or  surgical 
services  for  the  employee  for  a  lesser  in¬ 
jury,  when  requested.  The  employer 
should  attend  at  the  hearing  and  state 
his  side  of  the  case  and  present  such 
facts  as  would  tend  to  free  him  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 
to  proceed  forcibly  at  the  start. 

Description  in  Deed ;  Right-of-way  to 
Road 

1.  I  bought  this  farm,  a  15-acre  slice 
of  a  large  farm  from  a  realty  develop¬ 
ment  company.  The  original  contract 
reads  that  my  lines  are  to  run  200  feet 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  in  as  straight 
a  line  as  possible,  hut  after  receiving  my 
deed  I  had  the  place  surveyed  and  found 
that  the  lines  switch  off  very  noticeably 
in  order  to  diminish  frontage  on  a  public 
road,  since  half  the  width  of  the  farm 
touches  the  road  and  the  other  half  joins 
on  to  another  man’s  property.  2.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  the  line  of  my  property  this 
development  company  has  cut  a  road,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  my  purchase,  which  joins  an¬ 
other  main  road.  Now  I  have  made  a 
driveway  through  my  property  which  al¬ 
most  adjoins  the  company's  road,  but 
which  joins  into  another  public  road  that 
is  nearer  to  town  than  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  road.  Now  the  company  is  both¬ 
ering  me  to  give  them  a  right-of-way  on 
my  driveway.  Can  they  legally  compel 
me  to  give  them  this  right-of-way.  even 
should  they  offer  to  pay  for  same?  s.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Where  the  description  follows  the 
contract  substantially  and  there  is  no 
great  difference,  you  probably  cannot 
have  the  matter  changed  now,  except  you 
may  use  it  to  dicker  with  on  the  road 
proposit  ion. 

2.  There  are  means  by  which  a  public 
road  could  be  opened  there  if  there  were 
substantial  necessity  for  it.  but  unless 
there  5s,  they  cannot  compel  you  to  give 
them  a  right-of-way,  and  in  any  event 
they  would  have  to  pay  you  for  it.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  give  them  a  right-of- 
way.  do  not  do  so  until  compelled  to,  or 
use  it  as  a  means  of  getting  your  line  in 
substantially  the  way  you  want  it. 

Neglect  of  Roads 

We  live  in  township  near  township 
line.  We  have  one  mile  of  bad  roads. 
This  road  is  used  to  get  to  the  railroad. 
By  it  the  whole  upper  end  of  township 
citizens  have  to  haul  all  feed  and  coal 
from  railroad,  and  township  will  not  and 
dues  not  keep  the  road  in  a  passable  con¬ 
dition.  When  we  get  at  them  too  hard 
they  will  fix  a  little  on  one  find  and  we 
have  been  after  them  for  five  years. 
They  have  now  about  one-quarter  fixed, 
but  now  they  stop  again  for  this  Pall. 
It  is  a  well  fixed  township  and  has  good 
roads.  They  have  their  own  steam  rol¬ 
ler  and  crusher.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  them  fix  this  piece  of  road  so  that 
we  can  do  our  hauling  decently? 
Pennsylvania.  it.  x,.  b. 

The  law  imposes  the  duty  on  the  towns 
to  keep  the  roads  within  their  limits  in 
good  repair  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  all 
impediments  to  easy  and  convenient  pass¬ 


ing  and  traveling,  and  the  township  and 
the  supervisor  are  responsible  for  dam¬ 
ages  occasioned  by  their  neglect,  and  it 
lias  been  held  that  the  supervisors  can 
be  indicted  for  neglect  to  repair  a  road. 
If  the  people  of  your  township  would  get 
together  and  work  together  as  a  unit  and 
present  the  matter  in  a  forcible  way  to 
the  supervisor,  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
action  without  suit  or  indictment.  If 
their  neglect  is  scandalous  it  may  be  well 
to  proceed  forcibly  at  the  start. 


Disposing  of  Surface  Waters 

Would  you  let  me  know  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  owner  of  wet  or  spongy 
land  has  the  right  to  discharge  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  his  surface  water  upon  the 
land  of  his  neighbor  to  the  latter's  in¬ 
jury;  also  if  I  would  he  within  the  law 
to  bank  or  dam  along  the  line  fence  so 
that  tlie  water  could  not  flow  upon  me? 

New  York.  s.  r.  w. 

The  old  common  law,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  New  York  State,  is  that  sur¬ 
face  water  is  a  common  enemy  which 
every  proprietor  may  fight  as  he  deems 
best,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  other 
proprietors,  and  that  accordingly  the  low¬ 
er  proprietor  may  fake  any  measure  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  protection  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  although  the  result  is  to  throw  the 
water  back  upon  the  land  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  proprietor.  The  tipper  owner  can¬ 
not  drain  a  swamp,  bog  or  marsh  upon 
his  land  and  discharge  the  water  in  a 
body  on  a  lower  estate,  but  he  may  drain 
his  land  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
good  husbandry,  provided  he  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  burden  of  water  carried  to 
the  lower  proprietor.  Your  neighbor  has 
probably  not  the  right  to  do  as  he  is 
doing.  Make  your  dam  and  let  him  take 
the  initiative.  If  you  could  both  agree  to 
drain  the  laud  properly  it  might  be  best. 


The  Geat  Big  Car 
For  the  Farm 


PULLMAN  Cars  are  making  money  for 
the  farmer  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Their  durability  and  economy  in  maintenance 
increase  your  power  of  attending  to  your 
business  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost.  The 
PULLMAN  is  a  great  big  car  for  a  small 
cost.  You  receive  a  stupendous  value  for 
your  money.  The  lines  of  the  car  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  attractive.  There  is  exceptional 
spaciousness  in  the  tonneau  and  driving-seat 
— plenty  of  leg-room,  hence  ample  comfort. 
The  mechanical  construction  is  good — few 
parts,  therefore  less  trouble.  PULLMAN 
Cars  ride  smoothly  and  easily.  Decrease 
your  cost — increase  your  profits. 


Breach  of  Contract ;  Mortgage 

1.  I  bought  a  small  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  When  I  looked  at  it  the  first  time 
there  was  a  good  buggy  in  the  wagon-shed, 
but  the  owner  of  the  farm  told  me  this 
did  not  belong  to  him ;  there  also  has 
been  a  good  harness  on  the  place,  but  this 
was  not  shown  me.  The  owner  claimed 
everything  belonging  to  the  place  would 
go  with  it;  now  I  hear  he  took  these 
things  away.  Could  I  do  anything?  2. 
lie  left  a  mortgage  ou  the  place  and  we 
made  the  agreement  before  the  town  clerk 
that  1  should  pay  off  $200  on  the  first  of 
January.  1017.  Could  he  force  me  to  pay 
the  mortgage  (in  full)  before  that  time, 
or  could  he  raise  the  interest  rate?  w.  i. 
Connecticut. 

1.  It  would  have  been  a  good  precau¬ 
tion  to  have  taken  an  inventory  of  just 
what  personal  property  was  on  the  place 
and  went  with  it  before  you  closed  the 
bargain.  Now  you  will  have  to  prove 
that  the  owner  agreed  that  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  place  went  with  it.  and 
then  that  he  was  the  owner,  and  this  will 
he  quite  hard.  1 1  is  neighbors  can  hard¬ 
ly  prove  that  he  owned  them.  lie  may 
have  cheated  you  and  you  can  sue  him, 
hut.  it  will  be  quite  costly.  Gather  all  the 
facts  you  can  and  then  have  a  forcible 
talk  with  him.  This  may  bring  it. 

2.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage,  such  as 
when  it  is  due  and  when  payments  may 
be  made,  rate  of  interest,  etc.,  are  gen¬ 
erally  embodied  in  the  instrument.  It 
would  he  well  for  you  to  examine  it  and 
find  out  what  it  contains.  lie  can  do 
nothing  during  the  term  of  the  mortgage 
not  provided  for  in  the  instrument.  When 
it  is  renewed  he  may  make  new  pro¬ 
visions. 


Pullman  Motor  Car  Co 

Dept.  16  York, 


Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  np  yonr  trees.  Every 
16-foot  log  averaging  14  inches  thick  will  wane  100 feet  of 
good  lumber.  Ten  such  logs  make  U>X>  feet  of  luraherworth 
from  Sis  to  $40  (our  book  tells.)  An  “American”  Saw  Mill 
win  saw  them  at  a  co*t  ot  St  to  So  per  1000  feet.  Yon  have 
the  team*,  the  time  aud  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  tna 
dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  it  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  too  —  more)  profit  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
*‘..*;uerlcanM  >1111— so  simple  enyone  enn  run  It,  so  strong 
it  lasts  for  years.  With  8  IT.  V.  onglue  will  cut  up  to 
2S00  foot  p«r  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  ill  otu 
new  bohlt  No.  20.  Sant  free.  A*k  our  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Satr  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
128  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  X.  .1.  Seattle 
1383  Terminal  Building,  New  York.  Atlanta 


Collection  of  Rent 

Kindly  explain  to  me  just  how  they 
proceed  by  law  to  collect  a  claim  on  a 
poor  man  who  has  not  the  money  to  pay 
with  now.  A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a 
farm,  gave  a  mortgage  on  it  and  raised 
the  balance  by  note,  have  not  beeu  able 
to  pay  anything  ou  the  note  as  yet.  I 
have  a  horse,  not  all  paid  for.  The 
wagon  and  harness  and  some  farming  im¬ 
plements  are  paid  for;  that  is  about  ail 
I  have.  I  owe  several  other  small  bills, 
but  this  claim  is  about  $10.  lie  has  put 
the  claim  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  to 
collect.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do.  j.  l.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  procedure  will  be  about  as  follows. 
The  attorney  will  first  write  you  demand¬ 
ing  payment.  His  next  step  will  be  to 
bring  suit  On  the  debt,  and  serve  you 
with  a  summons  and  declaration  of  the 
claim.  If  you  havp  no  answer  to  the 
claim  or  defense  the  attorney  will  take 
judgment  for  the  amount  demanded  with 
costs  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  given 
you  to  answer.  He  then  directs  the  sher¬ 
iff  or  marshal  to  levy  execution  ou,  and 
sell,  sufficient  of  your  property  to  pay 
the  judgment.  Your  goods  and  chattels 
up  to  $200  in  value  and  all  of  your  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  in  addition  are  exempt  from 
execution  and  sale  on  any  judgment  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  article.  It  will  probably  be  best 
to  see  your  creditor  nr  his  attorney,  and 
explain  to  them  exactly  your  present  con¬ 
dition  and  your  desire  to  pay  the  claim 
at  your  earliest  opportunity.  If  suit  is 
brought  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult 
a  trustworthy  attorney  immediately  and 
explain  your  position  to  him.  lie  may 
he  able  to  help  you  save  what  you  have, 
best  for  you  to  sec  a  local  attorney  and 
get  his  advice.  Whatever  action  you  take 
should  he  taken  promptly. 


Send  for 
Catalogs 


FARM  WAGONS 


WELL  drpaVsg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  yonr  own.  Cash  or  easy 
Terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


-Q  High  or  low  wheels— 
1lt»  steel  or  wood— wide 

.  v  ’>  *  Yip  or  narrow  tires. 

Wagon  parts  of  all 
"a jy  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
/O/  w'UM  9t  any  running  gear. 

f  ^  Catalog  lllu»trnte«I  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48E!m  SI.,  Quincy,  III, 


two  aisktngs  Mr  / 

/Y  „  _  •  one  with  a  double -  ^  XsU'&C. 

Jky  \r  01,  action  harrow! 

Save  half  the  time  and  labor  and  have  a  better  seedbed. 

Mf  Use  a  Cctawav  (Clark)  Double  Action  Harrow.  Its  rigid 
W  ®?am  ca  es  the  rear  disks  to  cut  and  turn  all  the  land 

j  left  by  the  fore  disks— and  with  equal  force.  It  will  « 

Quickly  Cut,  Pulverize  and  Level  ^ 

the  toughest  plowed  land.  The  Cctawav  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel 
°rffh  t,leY  penetrate  deep  without  bringing  up  stones  and 

i  ‘  T  ^ ‘  i;^UfStltir°r/’  °‘!  s<>akcd-  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect  balance 
drau,  longue  truck  not  required —close  hitch.  Many 
tawa*  tC-i.ABK) Harrows  in  use  25 years  and  still  giving  splendid  service, 
nere  s  a  Cutaway  for  every  need  and  a  size  for  every  requirement  If 
’our  dealer  has  not  the  Genuine  Cutaway,  write  us  direct.  Be  sure  to 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  £wj 
disk  harrows  and  plows 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


There  are  very  few  cattle  raised  in 
Bucks  County.  We  have  to  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  cattle  shipped  from  the 
western  part  of  our  State,  and  from  ad¬ 
joining  States.  The  price  of  cows  at  the 
present  time  ranges  from  $50  to  $110,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  condition  and  so  forth. 
Most  of  the  farmers  ship  their  milk  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  realizing  at  pres¬ 
ent  time  414  cents  net  per  quart.  I  at¬ 
tend  the  Philadelphia  market,  where  we 
sell  butter  from  40  to  45  cents  per  pound, 
that  is  good  fresh  print  butter;  eggs  from 
45  to  50  cents  per  dozen  retail.  Potatoes 
are  retailing  at  .$1  per  bushel.  Apples, 
not  many  grown  here,  are  worth  from  75 
cents  to  $1  per  "'s-bu,  basket.  Roasting 
chickens,  122  to  24c.  retail;  ducks.  22  to 
24c.  Turkeys  comparatively  none  raised 
here:  they  have  been  selling  in  the  market 
for  MO  to  M5c.  Hogs,  10c.  per  pound 
dressed :  shotes  weighing  from  40  to  00 
pounds,  12c.  per  pound;  sausage,  22c.; 
scrapple,  10c.  per  pound.  Hams,  green, 
sliced,  22e.  per  pound.  H.  it.  at. 

("hal font,  I'a. 

Bran.  $20  per  ton:  middlings.  $35; 
corn  chop.  $M5 ;  pork,  7c.  per  pound,  live 
weight  ;  dressed.  9  to  10c.  Beef,  dressed, 
10c-.;  front,  12c.,  hind  quarter.  Fresh 
cows.  $00  to  $100.  Turkeys,  good  de¬ 
mand,  supply  short,  prices,  24  to  25c. 
dressed.  J.  L.  C. 

Fraukstown,  Pa. 

Dec.  18.  Milk,  wholesale,  $1.80  per 
ewt, ;  retail.  5c  a  qt.  Veal  calves  $10 
per  ewt. ;  cows  $75  to  $100.  Apples 
$2  to  $M  a  bbl. ;  potatoes  80c  a  bu. ;  hay 
$16  to  $18  a  ton;  corn  70c  for  72  lbs.; 
wheat.  $1.10  a  bu.  E.  A.  r. 

Chatham,  Pa. 

Potatoes  $1  bu.;  apples  75c;  beans 
$4.50:  eggs  40c  per  doz.  at  the  stores. 
Cattle,  new  milch  rows,  fresh.  $80  to 
$100  pel  head.  Milk  sold  by  the  butter- 
fat  test.*  Cabbage  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton 
delivered  at  car.  C.  w.  L. 

East  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  75e.  wholesale.  $1  retail ; 
butter.  .35  to  40;  cheese.  10;  eggs.  Xo.  1 
fancy,  52;  hay.  Xo.  .3  in  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  $19.50.  Milk  testing  not  less  than  4.2 
fur  December.  $1.95  net  at  the  door,  pro¬ 
vided  producer  has  an  A  grade  barn  ;  if 
not.  10c.  less.  Live  hogs.  514  ;  dressed 
beef.  10c.  for  the  front  quarter  and  11c. 


for  the  hind  quarter.  E.  W. 

East  Otto.  X.  Y. 

Dec.  28.  Fat  cattle,  weight  1.000  to 
1.100  lbs.,  per  ewt.,  $0.50;  weight.  1.300 
to  1.500.  ewt..  $8.  Milch  cows,  $40  to 
$00:  veal  calves,  1214  to  13c.  per  lb.; 
dressed  pork.  10  to  lie.;  eight- weeks-old 
pigs.  $8  to  $10  per  pair.  Hood  work 
horses,  $150  to  $200.  Milk  delivered  to 
customers,  10c  per  quart  ;  blitter,  10c. 
lb.  Strictly  fresh  eggs.  40c.  doz.  Poultry, 
live  liens  or  Spring  chickens.  Me.  per  lb. 
Apples,  per  bu..  $1  ;  potatoes,  $1  ;  cab¬ 
bage.  one  cent  per  lb.  ;  onions.  $1  per  bn. 
Wheat.  $1  per  bu.  ;  new  ear  corn,  $1.20 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels :  oats,  45c. ; 
rye,  SOc.  Timothy  hay,  loose.  $18;  baled, 
$20.  T.  li.  s. 

Dunbar,  Ta. 

Dealers  are  offering  prices  given  below 
here.  There  has  not  been  a  carload  of 
potatoes  shipped  from  Horn  ell.  Webbs, 
Arkport.  Burns  or  the  Glen  Station.  This 
is  tlie  first  year  to  my  knowledge  that 
they  have  not  shipped  anywhere  from 
100  to  200  carloads  from  any  one  single 
station  that  I  have  named.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  farmer  who  has  more 
than  from  500  to  800  bushels  to  sell ; 
there  are  more  farmers  who  will  have  to 
buy  potatoes  than  those  who  have  any  to 
sell.  Dealers  are  offering  00  to  75c.  per 
bn.  for  them,  and  storing  them,  but  do  not 
think  that  they  have  received  many  at 
that  price,  most  farmers  holding  for  $1. 
Dealers  are  paying  $1  per  bu.  for, wheat, 
40e.  pier  bu.  for  oats;  butchers  pay  8e. 
lb.  for  dressed  hogs.  Beef,  dull,  as  a  lot 
has  been  put  on  the  market;  as  farmers 
have  no  potatoes  to  sell  they  have  to  sell 
their  meat,  and  go  without  it  themselves. 

I  lorn  ell,  AT.  Yr.  E.  II.  8. 

This  is  a  dairy  section  ;  farmers  do  not 
have  much  to  sell,  except  cattle,  butter. 
Cheese  and  milk.  The  following  prices 
arc  wholesale:  The  cattle  market  is  very 
dull,  not  much  market,  except  for  milk¬ 
ers.  winch  are  worth  from  $80  to  $100; 
beef  rattle,  from  $35  to  $40;  common 
stock  from  $20  to  $30.  Butter  from  34c. 
to  35c.  per  pound ;  cheese,  from  16c.  t  o 
l(>44c. ;  milk,  from  $1.60  to  $1.80  per 
hundred  pounds.  Fork,  very  dull,  from 
914c.  to  10c.  per  pound.  Poultry  in  good 
demand,  with  prices  rather  irregular, 
from  14c.  to  18c,  per  pound  live  weight. 
Eggs  are  very  scarce,  worth  from  50c.  to 
60c.  s.  p.  l. 

Frankfort.  X.  Y. 

Jan.  1.  Damp  rainy  weather;  rain, 
sleet  and  snow  and  then  more  rain  has 
been  the  weather  conditions  for  three  or 
four  weeks;  the  high  waters  lias  done 
considerable  damage  to  the, low  lands,  in¬ 
juring  wheat  and  meadows.  Fine  time 
for  stripping  tobacco,  and  most  farmers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  weather  and 
arc  getting  their  crops  off.  The  prices 
are  not  up  to  what  they  have  been  pre¬ 
vious  rears,  ranging  from  $1  to  $6.25. 
Corn,  75c:  wheat.  $1.15;  oats,  50c.; 
lings.  6c. ;  calves,  .So. :  fowls.  10c.  :  tur¬ 
keys.  15c.;  ducks.  9c.;  geese.  8c.;  eggs. 
25c. ;  butter,  16c.  to  25c. ;  potatoes,  S0e. ; 


hay.  $10  to  $12;  clover,  $8  to  $10.  As  a 
whole,  farmers  are  in  worse  condition 
than  for  some  time,  owing  to  crop  fail¬ 
ures,  too  many  buying  feed  saifif  instead 
of  having  it  to  sell,  hut  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  old  adage,  “A  black  Christ¬ 
mas  for  a  good  crop  year.”  we  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  some  crops  this  coining  sea¬ 
son.  r.  s.  K. 

Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

Dee.  31.  Cows.  live.  5^4c. ;  calves,  live. 
1014c.  ;  sheep,  live,  914c.;  pork,  dressed. 
9 ]/4 c. ;  fowls,  live,  l4e. ;  butter,  25c. ; 
eggs.  36c. ;  hay.  ton,  $22.  There  art  no 
gardening  crops  raised  in  this  vicinity  for 
family  use.  This  county  produces  con¬ 
siderable  fruit,  especially  apples,  pears, 
and  strawberries.  The  apple  crop  was  all 
sold  early  to  brokers  and  I  think  the 
price  obtained  was  about  $2.75  per  bar¬ 
rel.  F.  O.  B.  cars,  average  for  (A)  grade. 
There  are  none  held  here  now,  as  we  have 
no  storage  facilities.  S.  w.  L. 

Germantown.  X.  Y. 

Chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  15  to  18c. ; 
ducks,  live,  15  to  17c.:  geese,  live,  16  to 
48o. ;  turkeys,  live.  23  to  25c. ;  eggs,  per 
doz.,  45  to  50c.  ;  blitter.  30  to  35c.:  pork, 
dressed,  per  lb.,  8  to  10c.:  beef,  dressed, 
i  to  Sc. ;  apples,  per  bu..  50c.  to  $1.25 ; 
beets,  per  bu.,  3o  to  40c. ;  cabbage,  per 
doz..  25  to  40c. ;  potatoes,  per  bu.,  90c.  to 
$1  ;  Hubbard  squash,  per  lb.,  2  to  3c. 
Fayetteville,  X.  Y.  F.  P.  E. 

This  part  is  given  mostly  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducing.  Veal  calves,  $12  to  $14  per  ewt.; 
tresb  cows,  $75  to  $100;  bologna  cmvs, 
8'_.i  to  $35;  well-fed  cows,  $45  to  $55. 
Heavy  weight  pigs.  10c.  a  pound  in  the 
butcher  shops;  light,  12c.  Milk.  $2.10 
per  100  pounds;  apples.  $1.75  to  $2.25  a 
barrel  ;  cabbage,  3c.  a  head  :  potatoes,  85c. 
to  $1  bushel.  p  w 

Fair  Oaks,  X.  Y. 

.Tan.  Winter  set  in  December  1.  first 
break  on  January  1.  Some  corn  still  out, 
roads  better  than  formerly.  Public  sales 
last  Fall  brought  high  prices  for  live 
.stock ,  except  horses.  lousiness  picking  up 
and  conditions  better  for  future.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  through  with  Fall  work;  nianv  of 
"in-  young  men  off  to  cities;  more  than 
ever  to  agricultural  colleges.  Xot  much 
prospect  for  better  labor  conditions  on 
the  tanns  and  not  much  plowing  done  in 
laH.  Hay,  $T8-$20 ;  straw,  $8-$10; 
oats,  50c. ;  rye,  75c. ;  buckwheat,  $1.40 ; 
no  wheat  for  sale.  Dressed  hogs  l”o  ■ 
chickens,  15c. :  butter,  30c.  ;  eggs,  35c. 

1'  armors  will  resent  proposed  increase  in 
price  of  oil  and  gasolene  and  proposed 
tax  on  gas  engines.  The  blacksmiths 
have  announced  a  rise  in  prices  of  horse¬ 
shoeing  on  account  of  new  compensation 

law,  D.  E.  K. 

Ebeushurg,  Pa. 

Dec.  28.  The  following  arc  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  Christmas  market  at  Erie,  Pa.  ■ 
Butter,  35c. ;  eggs,  50c.  ;  dressed  ducks! 
-o  and  28c.  per  lb.;  chickens,  20c.:  tur¬ 
keys.  .joc.  ;  apples,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu.  or 
by  the  basket  40c.  to  50c.  Potatoes.  85c. 
to  90c.  per  bu.  The  above  wen*  actual 
prices  for  stuff  sold  to  consumers.  The 
grocers  in  our  local  town  arc  paying  35c. 
tor  eggs  and  26c.  for  butter.  At  a  public 
sale  yesterday  cmvs  brought  from  $.37.50 
to  $48.50;  oats.  45]/4e. ;  hay,  $9.90  per 
ton.  “  c>  j  G‘ 

Cranesvillc,  Pa. 

Dec.  28.  We  are  having  real  Winter 
weather  here  in  central  Pennsylvania  just 
now.  There  are  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
eorn  around  here  to  husk  vet,  and  almost 
one-third  of  the  fodder  yet  to  haul  in.  It 
has  rained  and  snowed  and  sleeted  to¬ 
gether,  so  everything  is  icy.  Help  is 
Very  scarce  around  hero.  v  n  it 

Mexico,  Pa. 

ITay  from  60  to  S5c.  per  100  lbs.,  at 
ha.v  presses  at  Perkasie  or  Dovlesfown, 
six  miles  from  here.  Wheat,  $1.10  to  $1.12 
per  bu.,  the  same  places;  rvo,  95c.  to  $1. 
Horn  brings  at  the  sales  $17-$18.50  per 
tun  on  cob.  Potatoes.  75c.  per  bu,  I  sold 
some  potatoes,  Xo,  2  size  at  a  sale,  re¬ 
ceived  58c.  per  bu. ;  also  apples  at  50c. 
per  bn.  From  storekeepers  J  received 
to  to  80c.  for  X’o.  1  apples.  Eggs.  42c. 
duz.  paid  by  commission  men  who  collect 
them  at  the  farms.  Butter  at  our  co¬ 
operative  j-reamer.v.  40c.  per  pound.  We 
received  50c.  for  butterfat  for  the  two 
weeks  in  December.  Gabbage,  3— ic.  per 
head.,  llogs,  10c.  per  pound  dressed,  but 
bed  is  very  high  and  I  cannot  see  where 
is  our  pa.v  for  the  work  we  have  to  do. 
AA  e  must  buy  lots  of  feed  this  year,  as  w« 
hare  only  a  half  crop  of  corn.  A  storm 
ruined  it.  and  some  farmers  lost  75  per 
cent.  <d  oats  also.  The  potato  crop  was 
only  pne-half  and  I  dug  only  a  little  ovm* 
100  bushels  from  the  same  field,  where 
three  years  ago  I  got  over  700  bushels, 
and  used  more  fertilizer,  better  seed  and 
sprayed  more,  so  I  lost:  money  on  corn 
and  potatoes.  Farm  help  very  scarce; 
farmers’  boys  and  farm  hands  all  g<>  to 
Bethlehem  and  work  at  steel  works;  they 
make  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  a.  r. 
Dublin,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton.  Md..  Jan.  11-14. 

Chenango  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Oxford, 
X.  Y..  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 


DEMING 


Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Ya.,  Jan.  12-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  13. 

Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  X.  Y.,  Jan. 
18-19. 

Pennsylvnaia  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St,  Albans.  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21. 

Steuben  Alleghany  Poultry  Show  Ilor- 
nell,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  17-21. 

Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  .Tan,  19. 

Xew  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  A*.  Y., 
Jan.  20. 

Xational  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19. 

Montana  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting  and  apple  show.  Hill¬ 
ings,  Mont.,  Jan.  20-22. 

First  annual  farmers’  week.  Delhi 
Agricultural  School,  Delhi,  X.  Y..  Jan. 


Acid  Soils 
Kill  Profits 


CROPS  cannot  thrive  in  an  acid 
soil.  The  trouble  is  that  con¬ 
stant  cropping  and  weathering  is 
bound  to  make  your  soil  acid  un¬ 
less  you  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 


will  correct  acidity  and  put  your  soil  in  a 
flourishing  condition  uuickly.  Because  it  is 
finely  ground  it  acts  immediately,  giving  re¬ 
sults  the  fu  st  year.  It  is  not  caustic- — will  not 
destroy  liutnns  is  agreeable  to  handle — 
SOLVAY  is  PUREST  grade  ol  lime. 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 

HIGHEST  TEST-FINELY  GROUND  LOW  PRICES- 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

Send  today  for  prict'M  to  yout'  station  ami  also  &sk  for 
the  mtereatinj?  booklet  rionltn#  with  Solvay  pulvrrm’a 
liimsYonr,  1 1  is  full  of  in/ormution  that  you  will  tlnd 


Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show,  Coliseum, 
Newark,  X,  J.,  Jam  24-29. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dayton.  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  26. 

Western  X.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  ,Tan.  26-28. 

X.  Y.  Stale  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bald winsvi lie,  X.  Y„  Jan.  29. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society  and 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa 
tion,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  1-3, 

X.  Y.  Stall1  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
3-4.^ 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  ()..  .Tan.  31-Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Ohio  State  University 
Campus,  Columbus.  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Coin  Show.  Ohio  State 
University  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  .33- 
Ueb.  3-4. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Feb.  3. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers,  <  >hio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Feb.  1. 

Now  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week.  X’.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  Feb.  7-12. 

Xew  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca.  NT.  Y..  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School  of  Agri- 
eultui";  Alfred  University.  Alfred,  X.  Y., 
Feb.  22-25. 

llolsteiii-Friesian  Club  of  Xew  York 
State,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders'  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  Xew  York.  May  3. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit.  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nursery  men. 
Milwaukee,  AVis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’- Associa¬ 
tion.  Xew  York.  Aug.  2. 


Corn  at  6c  Per  Bushel 
Oats  at  8c  Per  Bushel 
Silage  at  35c  Per  Ton 
Wheat  at  10c  Per  Bushel 
Clover  at  $2.00  Per  Ton 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  of  in¬ 
creased  yields  from  the  use  of  FINELY 
GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  in 
the  Permanent  Fertility  System.  Full 
details  of  the  System,  cost,  and  profits 
are  given  in  our  booklet,  “Profitable 
Production.”  Your  copy  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 

12  Main  St. ,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


|  Telling  you 

y  bow  your  lime,  ground 

limestone  or  fertilizer  will  ^ 
k ’1 1 ^ corer  3  i  lines  as  much  acreage  and  ’ 
give  better  results  bv  application  with 

PM  FREDERICK 

1 M  COUNTY  SPREADER 

M  Pay=  for  Itself  in  short  time  by  ihe  saving 
Wit  HTecls  In  lime  or  fertilizer  spread  Dis- 
w  iiibules  evenly  from  100  pounds  to 
'  1.000  pounds  per  acre.  Low  price  on 


WOOD&BORO  LIME  SPREADER  COl 

dept  c 


f  IVIalrc  The  man  who  doesn't  ~ 

r  iTjd.Kc  spray  is  throwing  away 

Mnrc  Mnncv  zood  money.  The  cost 
muie  money  of  a  durable,  easy. 

working  Doming  Sprayer  isless  than  the 
increased  profits  the  first  year.  Sprayed 
lrult  gets  tlie  high  price.  Write  today 
lor  our  new  32-puge  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  over  2a  types  of  sprayers, 

VTHE  DEMING  CO.  V 

181  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 1,75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Ask  any  farmer  who  owns  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill  anti  he  will 
tell  yon  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  any  drill  to  do  better  work;  that  it 
will  sow  any  seed  from  grasses  and  clovers  to  hush  lima  beans;  that  it  puts 
the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an  even  depth;  that  the  seed  is  covered  right;  that 
it  is  exceptionally  well  built,  strong,  simple,  easy  on  both  man  and  team; 
that  repair  cost  is  small;  that  it  does  all  claimed  for  it. 

There  is  Made  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Plowfur  Single  Disc; 
opens  an  extra  wide  seed  furrow;  scatters  the  seed  evenly  the  entire  width ; 
more  plants  to  the  row ;  less  waste  space  between  rows ;  a  better  stand  and 

fewer  weeds. 

v  :>%  ^  Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite 

(Tk  Catalogue.  Bead  it  and  then  go  to 

your  local  implement  dealer  and  in- 
'  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favor- 

'j-f *  )  :jtji  ite  Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill 

•T!  y  3X1%'  ,  y%.  \  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible  war- 

#*• P-'  j&wms  ranty  and  must  be  and  doALL  we  claim. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


T>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Squaring  a  Building 

Will  you  give  me  the  correct  directions 
for  squaring  a  building?  I  am  going  to 
help  build  a  greenhouse  10x30  feet,  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  x.  s.  B. 

The  method  of  squaring  a  building 
foundation  is  very  simple.  Stake  it  off 
as  per  sketch  and  measure  out  one  line 
eight  feet  from  corner  and  out  other  line 
six  feet  from  corner.  A  pole  10  feet  long 
will  just  reach  from  one  mark  to  the 
other,  where  the  lines  form  a  perfectly 
square  corner.  The  cause  of  that  is  easi¬ 
ly  explained  as  the  10-foot  pole  is  the 


Plan  for  Squaring  a  Building 

hypotenuse  of  the  right  angle,  whose  base 
and  altitude  are  six  and  eight  feet  re¬ 
spectively:  0x0  equals  3.0  and  8x8  equals 
64,  total  100,  and  the  square  root  of  100 
is  10.  E.  J.  w. 


Estimating  Water  Power 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  a  question 
how  to  estimate  water  power,  which  you 
answer.  T  send  a  shorter  rule.  Multi¬ 
ply  the  height  iu  feet  by  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  per  minute  and  divide  by  660, 
which  gives  NO  per  cent,  of  the  power  of 
the  water.  <T.  0.  W. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  method  of  multiplying  the  head 
ill  feet  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  dis¬ 
charged  per  minute  and  dividing  this  pro¬ 
duct  by  GOO,  suggested  by  .T.  O.  W.  will, 
as  he  says,  give  80  per  cent,  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  horse  power.  What  he  has  really 
done,  though,  is  to  multiply  the  head  in 
feet  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  dis¬ 
charged  per  minute  by  62.5  ( the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water)  by  .80  (the  per¬ 
centage  of  efficiency)  and  divided  this 
product  by  2.2.000.  The  multiplication 
giving  the  number  of  foot  pounds  done 
per  minute  if  0.80  of  the  theoretical  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  water  could  be  transformed 
into  useful  work,  and  the  division  by 
33,000  giving  the  horsepower,  a  horse¬ 
power  being  equal  33,000  foot  pounds  in 
a  minute.  As  these  quantities.  02.5.  0.80 
and  33.000  are  constant  in  all  water  pow¬ 
er  problems  of  this  kind  where  80  per 
cent,  of  the  power  is  expected,  they  can 
be  taken  out  at  the  outset,  giving  the  rule 
suggested  by  J.  C,  W,  When  working 
the  problem  out  for  the  former  ques¬ 
tioner  all  of  the  factors  were  used,  as  I 
think  it  makes  the  reason  for  the  result 
obtained  cleared.  I  am  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  about  getting  80  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  power  of  the  stream  from  the 
water.  Due  to  the  discharge  of  the 
water  through  the  turbine  there  is  quite 
likely  to  be  a  loss  head  over  it  which, 
when  the  total  head  is  so  small  (4.5  feet) 
is  quite  a  percentage  of  all  the  fall  avail¬ 
able  lessening  the  power  of  the  wheel  ac¬ 
cordingly.  R.  ii.  s. 


Preventing  Water  Pipe  from  Freezing 

I  have  just  been  putting  water  in  my 
house,  and  was  obliged  to  run  the  pipe 
through  the  garret  over  my  kitchen.  How 
Can  I  prevent  it  from  freezing?  Is  the 
following  plan  practicable?  I  propose  to 
run  a  pipe  from  the  hot  water  connection 
oil  top  of  the  rauge  boiler  up  in  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  then  back  and  forth  through  sev¬ 
eral  length  of  pipe,  and  return  down¬ 
stairs  and  connect  with  the  under  side  of 
range  boiler-.  If  my  plan  is  practical 
what  size  pipe  should  I  use  for  a  radia¬ 
tor  in  garret?  C.  W.  T. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

While  not  so  stated  it  is  probable  that 
the  pipe  mentioned  by  C.  W.  T.  is  the 
supply  pipe  of  the  system,  carrying  the 
water  from  an  overhead  gravity  tank  to 
the  hot  water  tank  of  the  range  below. 
If  this  is  the  case  it  would  he  scarcely 
practical  to  try  to  protect  it  by  a  hot- 
water  circulation,  as  it  would  rub  the 
boiler  in  cold  weather.  The  scheme  out¬ 
lined  by  C.  W.  T.  is  iu  effect  a  hot- 
water  heating  system,  and  as  it  would 
draw  its  supply  from  the  hot  water  tank 


of  the  range  it  would  tend  to  lower  its 
temperature.  Another  defect  would  be 
the  chance  of  the  fire  going  out  from  any 
cause  and  letting  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  boiler  freeze.  As  soon  as  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  it  stopped  it  would  freeze  sooner 
than  would  the  cold  water  pipe  beside  it. 
Water  that  has  been  heated  freezes  quick¬ 
er  than  water  that  has  not,  the  hot  water 
pipes  of  a  house  freezing  first. 

A  better  plan  would  be  so  to  protect 
the  cold  water  pipe  that  it  would  not 
freeze.  This  should  not  be  hard  to  do  in 
a  garret  which  has  a  fire  under  it,  as  I 
understand  this  one  does,  considerable 
heat  coming  up  through  the  floor  beneath 
the  pipe.  A  local  hardware  dealer  sug¬ 
gests  wrapping  the  pipe  with  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  sheet  asbestos  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  a  %-inch  layer  of  wool  felt.  This  is 
then  to  be  covered  with  two  layers  of 
manila  paper  and  wrapped  with  hard¬ 
ware  twine.  A  cheaper  insulation  and 
one  which  would  probably  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  in  this  place  would  be 
a  box  about  18  inches  square  surrounding 
the  pipe  for  its  entire  length,  the  pipe  to 
be  tightly  packed  in  dry  sawdust  or 
planer  shavings.  The  efficiency  of  either 
method  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  care  used  in  putting  it  in. 
When  putting  the  pipes  in  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  them  a  little  slant  towards 
the  outlet  so  that  the  system  can  be 
drained  from  below  in  case  the  house  is 
to  be  left  for  a  time  in  cold  weather. 
Either  of  the  methods  outlined  above  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  hot-water  circulating 
system  and  besides  protecting  the  cold 
water  pipe  as  wrell  or  better  will  allow 
better  service  from  the  boiler.  R.  u.  s. 


Overhead  Stable  Floor 

Eight  years  ago  we  built  addition  on 
barn  extending  32  feet,  and  putting  horse 
stables  on  second  floor  with  room  for  sheep 
and  cattle  below.  We  built,  with  heavy 
oak  frame,  laid  layer  hoards  (oak)  ns 
close  as  we  could  without  matching,  ran 
coating  of  coal  tar  and  sand  over,  then 
laid  a  second  floor,  running  coal  tar  and 
sand  on  top,  then  placed  stamping  plunk 
and  coat  of  coal  tar  and  sand  on  that. 
They  were  quite  satisfactory  and  by 
using  lots  of  absorbent  did  not  leak,  but 
now  are  leaking.  How  thick  a  coating  of 
cement  would  have  to  be  run  on  to  be 
satisfactory.  ^  What  reinforcement  for 
added  weight?  Possibly  cement  could  not 
he  used.  Can  some  one  offer  other  solu¬ 
tion?  Who  has  had  experience? 

North  Creek,  N.  Y.  b.  v. 

I  have  seen  overhead  stable  floors  con¬ 
structed  in  this  way  that  have  giveu 
good  satisfaction  for  many  years,  but 
usually  they  either  swell  and  bulge  or 
open  iqi  and  leak  sooner  or  later  and  have 
to  be  replaced.  If  the  construction  has. 
or  can  be  given,  strength  enough  to  stand 
the  additional  weight,  take  off  all  plank 
except  the  first  course  and  put  on  three 
or  four  inches  of  concrete,  using  woven 
wire  fencing  as  a  reinforcement  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  and  leaking.  To  obviate 
the  necessity  of  large  amounts  of  bedding 
in  overhead  stables.  I  have  seen  stalls 
constructed  with  a  slight  slope  from  all 
sides  to  the  center  where  a  drainage  pipe 
through  the  floor  removes  the  free  water 
to  a  cisteru  or  manure  shod  outside. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


Remedy  for  111-smelling  Cistern 

Your  correspondent,  G.  B.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  page  1307,  asks  what  is  wrong  with 
his  cistern.  Let  me  suggest  a  remedy  for 
his  trouble.  Have  intake  pipe  extend  to 
within  one  inch  of  bottom  of  cistern, 
thereby  forcing  stale  water  and  sediments 
out  at  the  overflow.  I  think  ibis  will  ob¬ 
viate  all  his  cistern  trouble,  unless  there 
should  he  a  long  period  without  rainfall. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y,  o.  u.  o. 

In  reply  to  .1.  D.  S.,  on  page  3  407.  as 
to  keeping  maple  sugar,  as  a  sugar  maker 
would  say  keep  maple  sugar  in  a  dry  cool 
place,  and  if  in  tin  packages  take  off 
cover,  and  cover  sugar  with  strong  man- 
ilia  paper  or  a  hoard,  if  tin  cover  is  left 
on  it  will  produce  the  conditions  J.  D.  S. 
complains  of.  Tf  not  too  far  gone  this 
can  be  arrested  by  reboiling  again  (using 
care  not  to  burn  and  kept  well  skimmed) 
which  will  also  improve  flavor. 

R.  c.  B. 


Customer  • ,  ‘‘When  I  bought  the  mo- 
tor-cycle,  didn’t  you  say  you’d  supply  me 
with  auy  new  parts  if  I  broke  any?” 
Dealer:  ‘‘I  did.  What  do  you  want?” 
Customer:  ‘‘A  pair  of  new  ankles,  a  rib. 
three  feet,  of  sticking  plaster,  a  box  of 
assorted  finger  nails,  four  molars  and  a 
funny-bone,” — Credit  Lost. 


How  We  Protect  Our 
Good  Name 


To  you  Goodyear  quality — which  we  believe  to 
be  the  highest  it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  tire — 
means  service  and  utter  tire  satisfaction. 

To  us,  it  means  the  continuance  of  your  good 
will,  and  the  good  will  of  the  increasing 
thousands  of  Goodyear  users. 

Your  thoughts  of  Goodyear  are  worth  more  to 
us  than  any  monetary  profit. 

And  to  retain  your  good  opinion,  and  protect 
our  good  name,  we  constantly  build  into  our 
product  quality  beyond  which  we  believe  it 
impossible  to  go. 

We  doubt  if  any  tire  can  give  service  as  good  or 
as  long  as  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyears. 

The  fabric  is  the  strongest  made.  The  tread  is 
tough  and  durable. 

Because  they  excel  in  these  fundamentals,  they 
excel  in  tire-life  and  tire-satisfaction. 

Goodyear  Tires  are  not  as  low  in  price  as  many 
of  the  close  to  two  hundred  brands  made  in 
this  country. 

Yet  Goodyear  sales  to  consumers,  as  well  as  to 
motor  car  manufacturers,  are  far,  far  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  brand. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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William  H.  Bowker 


William  11.  Bowker,  president  of  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  < > r  Boston,  died 
after  »  brief  illness  on  January  4.  II is 
death  was  unexpected  and  comes  as  a 
great  shock  to  thousands  who  knew  him 
well.  Mr.  Bowker  was  05  years  old.  lie 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  started  in  a  small 
way  to  manufacture  forilizers.  lie  came 
to  be  the  highest  authority  on  agricul¬ 
tural  ehemicals  and  commercial  plant 
food  and  was  known  everywhere.  Those 


farm  homes  are  counterpart  in  furnish¬ 
ings.  Water  systems  arc  common,  gas 
lighting  in  some  form  is  very  numerous 
and  “house  labor  savers"’  vie  with  the  im¬ 
proved  machinery  of  the  village.  The 
heater  has  about  given  way  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  some  pattern,  and  every  house 
lias  its  telephone  linking  it  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  the  city  daily  is  as  com¬ 
mon  as  Autumn  leaves.  The  rural  free 
deliveries  report  that  on  an  average  they 
carry  out  a  full  300  dailies  every  morn¬ 
ing.  and  here,  a  big  20-page  daily  deliv¬ 
ered,  costs  a  half  cent  a  day.  “The  butch¬ 
er,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker”  here 


William  Henry  Bowker 


who  are  most  intimate  with  a  man  come 
to  know  him  best,  and  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Bowker's  life  and  character  we  cannot  do 
better  than  copy  this  tribute  by  Frank  It. 
Miller,  who  knew  him  for  years.  We 
arc  glad  to  be  able  to  print  a  picture, 
taken  from  Mr.  Bowker’s  last  photo¬ 
graph,  on  this  page. 

William  IIk.\ky  Bowker. 

Ja.\ cary  4,  1010. 

Our  chief  has  passed  beyond  our  ken. 
We  who  have  lived  our  daily  business 
with  him  wilL  miss  him  keenly — his  fore¬ 
sight.  Ids  business  acumen ,  his  sound  and 
optimistic  view  of  current  affairs,  bis 
great  love  for  his  hearthstone,  his  whim¬ 
sical  good  nature,  and  his  never-failing 
sympathy  in  times  of  personal  trial. 

With  the  conservatism  of  his  New 
England  ancestors  lie  combined  broad  and 
progressive  Mens  cultivated  through  his 
cosmopolitan  associations  and  wide  read¬ 
ing.  In  business  he  was  square  as  a  die, 
his  private  life  was  clear  as  crystal,  and 
to  his  family  ties  he  was  faithful  as 
Achates. 

lie  was  most  earnest  iu  defence  of  the 
industry  of  which  lie  was  dean  ;  of  his 
Alina  Mater  of  which  lie  was  an  honored 
trustee;  of  the  farmers  of  whom  for  years 
lie  was  one — whenever  called  upon  light¬ 
ing  in  the  front  ranks — loving  a  tight  yet 
never  seeking  one. 

As  we  like  best  to  remember  him.  lie 
was  first  lust  and  always  a  man — a  man’s 
man  a  man  with  a  thick  shock  of  iron 
gray  hair,  with  clear,  wide-open,  kindly 
eyes,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  broad 
views — a  man  who  lmd  known  what  it 
was  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  who 
stood  squarely  and  solidly  on  his  two 
proper  feet. 


Modern  Conveniences  in  an  Ohio 
Community. 

I  am  wondering  if  very  many  of  us 
ever  stop  and  consider  how  fast  we  are 
actually  traveling  in  this  age  of  progress. 
One  new  innovation  follows  so  fast  on  the 
heels  of  another,  that  we  do  not  fully 
comprehend  its  significance,  and  accept  it 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  this  especially 
in  the  rural  sections,  not  only  those 
somewhat  distant  from  the  city  centers. 
The  fact  is  that  great  numbers  of  coun¬ 
try  people  have  not  comprehended  that 
they  have  a  pretty  complete  assortment  of 
city  conveniences  already.  This  is  pat¬ 
ent.  The  countryman  and  his  wife  buy 
their  clothing  iu  the  great  city  marts, 
and  are  not  distinguishable  ou  the 
promenades  from  the  average  city  dwel¬ 
ler,  very  extreme  fashions  excepted.  Iu 
this,  my  rural  community,  scores  of  the 


make  their  rounds,  city  fashion.  In  sight 
is  the  big  centralized  school  house,  where 
comfortable  backs  bring  the  children  of 
the  township  and  a  school  with  its  grade 
and  high  school  department  is  conducted, 
even  to  its  smattering  of  “agriculture  and 
domestic  science,”  and  an  able  attorney, 
one  evening  in  the  week  has  a  school  of 
“Governmental  law,  and  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
canism,”  attended  by  boys  and  men  alike. 
Yes,  every  third  farmer  has  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  graveled,  cement  and  brick  roads 
in  all  directions  give  both  him  and  bis 
family  city  partnership,  and  travel  op¬ 
portunity.  Past  where  this  is  being 
written,  far  out  in  the  country,  is  a  line 
pavement  to  the  city,  and  this  farmer 
often  after  milking  in  the  late  P.  M. 
takes  his  family  iu  liis  auto  and  speeds 
iuto  the  city,  a  45-minute  trip,  possibly 
attends  the  theatre,  or  lecture,  and  back 
home  before  very  late  bedtime,  a  joy  ride 
in  fact. 

And  now  something  new  is  coming.  We 
had  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs, 
phonographs,  rural  delivery,  parcel  post, 
and  the  dependable  neighborhood  "wire¬ 
less,”  hut  there  is  electricity  now  in 
abundance,  not  only  to  light  the  town, 
but  the  outlaying  farm  homes,  and  pow¬ 
er  to  run  the  farm  machinery  and  house¬ 
hold  labor  savers.  A  great  electric  pow¬ 
er  company  is  putting  a  power  line  across 
the  township  to  reach  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  and  for  a  flat  rate  of  .$12 
yearly,  gives  the  former  light,  heat,  and 
power,  and  makes  it  possible  to  have  an 
electric  coupC;  and  so  common  have  all 
our  improvements  become  in  the  past,  we 
actually  think  this  all  commonplace,  and 
go  on  discussing  it  as  if  wc  had  been 
familiar  with  electricity  for  half  pur  lives. 

Practically  all  this  has  come  in  the 
past  25  years,  and  in  the  distribution,  the 
farmer  has  not  been  overlooked  or  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  installing  or  over¬ 
charge,  True,  for  his  farm  products  the 
market  agencies  may  have  him  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  force  him  to  accept  a  55- 
cent  dollar,  and  this  last  is  very  largely 
in  his  hands  to  correct,  but  iu  the  world’s 
great  inventions  and  betterments,  the 
country  dweller  does  not  live  separate 
and  alone  "outside  the  gates.”  Iu  this 
we  have  not  mentioned  the  farmers’  im¬ 
proved  breeds  of  cows,  up-to-date  sani¬ 
tary  milking  barns,  milking  machines, 
and  coming  semblances  of  organized  pro¬ 


tection  in  marketing,  ami  evidences 
gleaned  from  the  late  elections  that  the 
farmer  was  thinking  out  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  as  never  before,  and 
it  will  be  this  dweller  in  the  country, 
who  will  soon  rise  up  and  say  just  what 
the  attitude  of  America  shall  be  in  its 
home  and  overseas  policy.  j.  o. 

Ohio. 


Alfalfa  Under  Straw 

We  have  been  reading  and  observing 
the  time,  preparation  and  expense  that 
it  requires  to  start  a  field  of  Alfalfa,  and 
have  been  thinking  from  past  experience 
with  straw  mulch,  that  a  good  catch  of 
Alfalfa  could  be*  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  and  covering  it  with  an  even  and 
quite  thick  coat:  of  straw.  This  would 
resist  the  dry  weather  and  protect  the 
plants  from  Winter.  What  say  you  and 
your  renders?  E.  v.  B. 

Orange  Co,,  N.  Y. 

We  must  I  urn  this  over  to  our  readers 
some  of  whom  may  have  used  straw  for 
the  purpose.  We  feel  sure  that  the  roots 
of  Siberian  Alfalfa  transplanted  iu 
Spring  would  live  and  finally  spread  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground.  These  roots  can 
be  set  with  a  transplanting  machine,  and 
the  work  would  not  cost  any  more  than 
seeding  in  the  usual  way  and  mulching 
with  straw. 

New  York  State  News 

Assembly  Agricultural  Committee. 
— Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  of  Oswego,  was 
again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  new  Assem¬ 
bly,  on  the  convening  of  the  Legislature 
January  5tll.  Speaker  Sweet,  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  custom  of  years  of  with¬ 
holding  his  selections  for  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  for  a  week  or  more,  at  once  made 
known  bis  designations  of  members  to 
all  committees.  The  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  Grant, 
of  Lewis,  cheese  merchant,  chairman; 
Amts,  of  Onondaga,  gardener;  Wilson, 
of  Wayne,  farmer;  Allen,  of  Dutchess, 
fanner;  Lord,  of  Chenango,  merchant; 
Comstock,  of  Orleans,  farmer;  Tallett, 
of  Madison,  coal  and  produce  dealer; 
Witter,  of  Tioga,  farmer;  Ames,  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  real  estate  and  loans;  Wlieo- 
loek,  of  Livingston,  farmer;  Cowee.  of 
Bcnsselaer,  farmer;  Fullagar,  of  Yates, 
farmer;  Dux,  of  Schoharie,  lawyer.  Of 
the  above  Grant,  Anita,  Wilson,  Lord, 
Comstock,  Tallet,  and  Dux  served  on  the 
agricultural  committee  in  15)15.  Witter, 
of  Tioga,  well  known  in  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  work,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  1S90  to  1510(1,  inclusive,  and  has 
served  on  this  committee  previously. 
Wbeeloek,  Cowee  and  Fullagar  are  serv¬ 
ing  their  first  terms  in  the  Legislature, 
Dox,  of  Schoharie,  is  the  only  Democra¬ 
tic  member  of  the  committee. 

Automobile  Registration.  —  There 
were  255,525  automobiles  registered  by 
New  York’s  Secretary  of  State  in  1015 
— an  increase  of  01,100  machines  over 
1014.  Receipts  for  registration  for  11 
months  of  15)15  amounted  to  $1,005,155, 
as  against  $1,018,000  for  the  entire  12 
months  of  3014.  The  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  automobile  law  in  New  York 
State  is  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  In  Massachusetts  the  cost  is  but 
nine  per  cent.  It  is  asserted  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  this  departity  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  law  is  administered  by  the 
State  highway  department.  In  New 
York  the  Secretary  of  State  is  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Former 
Highway  Commissioner  Carlisle  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  administration  of  the 
auto  license  law  be  placed  with  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  present  Commissioner 
agrees  with  him.  Doubtless  legislation 
to  slop  this  wastage  will  he  introduced 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
but  pot-hunting  politicians  may  be  count¬ 
ed  upon  t.o  oppose  surli  a  reform,  as  too 
many  appointive  positions  are  concerned. 
Secretary  of  State  Hugo  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  asking  that  low  num¬ 
bered  license  plates  bo  issued  to  the 
writers.  Governor  Whitman's  two  ma¬ 
chines  will  bear  the  numbers  3.  and  2, 
respectively.  Joseph  DcBrugga,  former 
sheriff  of  Queens  County,  asked  for 
plate  No.  35 — and  got  it.  A  supersti¬ 
tious  owner  declined  to  accept  plate  No. 
562,  because  the  sum  of  the  numerals 
made  thirteen.  C.  Iv.  G.  Billings,  the 
noted  horseman,  must  maintain  quite  a 
garage,  for  his  liccuee  plates  run  from 
75)2  to  808.  v. 
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Save  $1  to  $2^ 

Per  Ton  on  Lime  - 

Li m, .Tone  .b<»  "jtfggZi&SS  23 

£2  to  fel  P'T  Wt-  lt  n  .,  '  ,lmrrocic  into  soil 
Tonic.  Why  "otturntMtt  1^' “J",*. 

sweetening  ground  ,  your  (arm  more 

«isss/s 

Turn  the  stone  to  gold. 

She  Jeffrey 

iImeJHjuveR 

Thin  machine  ^1  reduce  bi C  n™k  to  dun 
„  thp  r,te  „f  l  ton  an  hour,  or  more.  acpeim 
ine  upon  what  size  of  machine  Y“u  u* 

the  horsepower  crulhe.  rock  for 

put  worth  from  f ble_  (oW  on  , 

Iraarautce— budt  to  last  a  lifetime.  AVr^  f°r 
catalog — full  information  and  our  trial  offer. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., 

M..  A  _ _  f  « a  ^ 


BARGAINS 


SAW  OUTFITS 


EASY 
TERMS 
TO 
RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 


ALL  SIZES 
MONEY  -  SAV¬ 
ING  PRICES 


MONF  Y-S4  V|\<5  1'HICP.St  Tlio  a1kiv»*  wwlug  outfit  f.)u»  re¬ 
sult  of  vu  yitani’  experience  building  *rnM>lln«  origin**  mul 
saw  outfit*.  \  ou  lean  Buy  It  subject  to  JJO  .lays'  approval. 
Yon  buy  it  el  two  to  your  home;  you  buy  It  from  itconeeru 
whirl.  (lo.'K  TtfJtplutf  but  matt o  ami  8 till  tfnsollno  engines. 
Anytime  you  need  help  you  tfet  it  from  practical  men  who 
hiivr  been  i  rijrASTtul  in  nmmifiirnirin^  farm  engines  for  20 
year*  .  Order  any  huso  you  like  with  au  absolute  UTmran- 
tre  ?i  satisfaction.  Keep  your  money  in  your  pocket 
until  you  nre  eonlUlent  that  it  lx  the  best  purchase  you 
eun  make.  Tell  tin  the  rize  engine  you  want,  when  you 
went  It  tin <1  the  Htfca  farm  yon  own,  and  we  will  make 
you  a  money -wiving  and  special  proposition.  Catalogue 
and  other  Informal  ion  on  request.  WltlTi:  T0IMV. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  farm  books. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horso  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding:  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  . 1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Soars .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2. Of 

Manual  of  Insocts,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1,00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Soars  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1,50 

Tlie  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .........  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1,50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Grimm’s  Maple  Syrup  Apparatus 

l!  is  conceded  by  those  who  know  that  if  all  the  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  were  made 
with  Grimm  Utensils,  the  extra  »i u ;■  I i »y  would  increase  its  value  over  $2,000,000.00 

annually,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  fuel  would  he  an  additional  large  item.  Assuming  that 
Grimm  San  SdOU Is  wcr,!  exclusively  used  for  lapping  next  season,  the  increased 
“  “  production  of  "sugar  would  amountto  25,000,000  pounds,  one  fourth 

ol  the  approximate  total  of  100,000,000  pounds.  At  a  low  estimate  of  $.10  per  pound,  there  would  be  a  net  gain  of 
*2.50(1, 000.00.  This  being  a  fact,  can  we  afford  to  cling  to  the  old  methods,  considering  too,  that  there  is  .in  un¬ 
limited  demand  for  a  Pure  Muple  Product  and  that  no  other  farm  crop  pays  a  better  dividend. 

Better  Syrup  with  less  fuel  if  you  adopt  the  Grimm  System,  Original 
G.  H.  Grimm  Utensils,  Superior  Quality  and  most  durable  on  the  market. 


Jlsk  J or  catalogue  “  B"  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  never  appreciated  the  KiefTor  pear  as 
I  have  this  Winter.  We  had  quite  a  lot 
of  fine  large  specimens  stored  in  a  dark 
and  cold  store  room,  where  they  mel¬ 
lowed  nicely,  and  we  have  found  them 
ver\  pleasant  eating  raw  and  baked.  It 
has  become  common  here  and  in  Dela¬ 
ware  to  plant.  Kiell’ers  in  rows  along  the 
roadside,  and  along  the  railroads,  where 
they  are  less  liable  to  blight  than  in  cul¬ 
tivated  orchards,  and  the  crop  is  made 
so  cheaply  that  they  can  be  sold  at  a 
very  low  price  with  some  profit  to  the 
grower.  Then,  too,  they  are  safe  along 
the  roads,  for  no  one  will  ever  attempt 
to  eat  a  green  Kieffer  more  than  once. 

In  my  backyard  I  have  a  little  lawn 
of  really  better  grass  than  in  the  front 
biwn  abutting  on  the  street.  In  that  sod 
I  planted,  live  years  ago.  a  peach  tree. 
That  tree  has  grown  luxuriantly,  has 
made  as  much  wood  as  the  cultivated 
trees.  I’ or  several  seasons  all  cultivated 
trees  all  around  have  made  great  crops 
of  fruit,  while  that  tree  in  five  years  has 
made  nothing  but  wood  buds  and  has 
never  produced  a  peach.  We  generally 
assume  that  when  a  peach  tree  makes 
plenty  of  new  wood  it  is  certain  to  make 
fruit.  Now  there  is  no  lack  of  young 
wood  on  this  tree,  lint  it  all  seems  to 
make  wood  and  not.  fruit  buds.  It  is  an 
oddity  among  peaches,  for  it  is  a  nursery- 
grown  tree  of  the  famous  Oldmixon.  We 
all  know  that  the  best  practice  for  the 
peach  is  to  keep  the  trees  well  culti¬ 
vated  in  order  to  have  the  best  growth 
of  the  fruiting  wood,  but  when  the  tree 
makes  plenty  of  wood  and  yet  grows 
top  fast  to  make  fruit  buds,  one  Could 
hardly  charge  it  to  the  sod  in  which  it 
stands.  I  am  still  watching  and  prun¬ 
ing  I  hat  tree. 

Few  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a 
crop  of  radishes  in  a  frame  in  the  Fall 
even  in  the  North.  I  was  interested  in  a 
statement  made  in  a  recent  paper  by 
Prof.  Watts  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  that  he  has  been  eating  fine  rad¬ 
ishes  from  a  frame  with  nothing  over 
it  lot  the  usual  sashes,  and  that  the 
mulshes  taken  from  frosted  ground  were 
jest  as  good  as  any  grown  in  a  green- 
Imits-'.  Down  here,  with  the  double-glazed 
sashes  wo  ran  grow  radishes  in  the 
frames  till  Winter.  As  I  have  before 
said  I  sow  them  in  alternate  six-inch 
i'i.ws  with  early  beets,  and  when  the  rad¬ 
ishes  come  out  the  beets  have  the  room, 
and  are  hardened  off  in  March  and  the 
frame  moved  elsewhere  to  harden  my  to¬ 
mato  plants, 

I  have  a  frame  now  that  is  nearly 
cleared  of  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  in 
which  I  shall  sow  these  seeds  in  a  few 
days,  and  expert  to  have  the  radishes 
ready  late  in  January,  but  northward  the 
frame  could  he  sown  to  radishes  in  late 
October  and  the  crop  come  off  early  in 
I  tecember. 

A  frame  is  now  being  planted  with  the 
New  York  and  Wonderful  lettuce  from 
plants  still  growing  in  the  open  ground. 
The  seed  were  sent  me  by  a  grower  in 
Oregon  as  a  specially  fine  strain  of  the 
New  York.  I  have  never  used  this  va¬ 
riety  in  a  frame,  and  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  better  suited  to  the  outside 
crop  in  Spring,  as  it  stands  heat  better 
than  the  Dig  Boston.  It  is  an  immense 
heading  lettuce,  and  probably  the  plants 
imw  set  will  not  head  till  Spring,  but  the 
experiment  is  worth  trying,  and  I  hope  to 
carry  through  many  of  the  plants  outside 
for  setting  in  the  Spring. 

A  snow  would  probably  help  these,  for 
while  we  have  heard  of  heavy  snow  as 
far  south  as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
we  have  none  here  lint  did  have  a  long- 
needed  rain  when  it  was  snowing  up 
there.  But  for  the  fact  that  snow  would 
be  a  protection  to  some  things  we  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  none,  for 
st  ow  is  a  great  nuisance  here,  since  it 
at  orn-e  turns  to  slush,  and  makes  some 
additional  expense  in  cleaning  the  side¬ 
walks. 

We  are  now  eating  some  of  the  old 
Winesap  apples.  These  are  not  large, 
but  are  fairly  good.  But  one  gets  an 
idea  of  the  great  reserve  force  in  Na¬ 
ture  when  we  reflect  that  from  seed  of 
this  apple  was  grown  the  large  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Stayman.  In  the  “‘Apples  of 


New  York”  it  is  stated  that  the  Stay- 
man  is  not  suited  to  New  York  condi¬ 
tions.  and  this  is  doubtless  true,  for  it 
does  vary  in  different  localities.  We 
have  had  the  Stayman  this  Fall  from  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia.  These  are 
far  higher  colored  than  our  Peninsula- 
grown  Stayman.  but  tire  inclined  to  be 
dry  and  mealy,  while  the  Stayman  grown 
here  is  very  brittle  and  juicy.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  doubtless  could  have  made  a  bet¬ 
tor  apple  than  the  Stayman,  but  doubt¬ 
less  lie  never  did  make  one  better  than 
a  Delaware  Stayman. 

Winter  has  so  far  touched  us  lightly. 
Bright  sunny  days  and  frosty  nights 
have  been  the  rule,  and  not  enough  cold 
to  hurt  the  lettuce  plants  in  the  seed  bed 
outside.  Last  Spring  a  manufacturer  of 
plant  protectors  sent  me  a  number  of 
these,  wooden  frames  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton  cloth.  I  have  now  set  these  over  a 
goodly  part  of  the  lettuce  plants  to  make 
sure  of  having  them  for  setting  in  Spring. 
They  are  the  New  York,  or  Wonderful, 
a  good  variety  for  Spring  setting,  as  they 
stand  heat  far  better  than  the  Big  Bos¬ 
ton.  Lettuce  plants  of  good  strong 
growth  set  in  the  late  Fall  in  open  fur¬ 
rows  running  east  and  west  usually  win¬ 
ter  well  here  set  between  the  early  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  but  I  have  thousands  still 
in  the  seed  bed  from  Fall  sowing,  and 
it  is  these  that  I  am  trying  to  protect. 

A  three-sash  frame  filled  with  parsley 
collapsed  from  decay,  and  today  I  have 
put  a  new  frame  in  its  place.  These 
three-sash,  portable  frames  are  the  han¬ 
diest  things  one  can  have  in  the  garden. 
January  is  really  the  beginning  of  Spring 
in  the  frames,  and  I  am  now  sowing  rad¬ 
ishes  and  beets  in  the  frame  from  which 
we  have  cleaned  up  the  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce.  In  other  frames  the  Big  Boston 
is  now  ready  for  use,  and  one  of  these 
will  be  cleaned  out  in  late  January  and 
will  be  sown  to  seed  of  the  Prizetakcr 
onion  to  make  plants  for  Spring  setting. 

By  the  time  I  need  frame  room  for  the 
tomato  plants  in  late  March  the  frame 
now  sown  to  radishes  and  beets  will  he 
cleared  of  tin*  radishes,  and  the  beets 
will  1k*  hardened  off  and  the  frame  moved 
to  another  spot  to  set  the  tomato  plants, 
thus  giving  me  three  uses  for  the  sashes 
during  the  season. 

In  February  the  geraniums,  then  in 
four-inch  pots,  will  be  moved  out  of  the 
greenhouse  to  give  room  for  tomatoes, 
and  will  be  placed  in  a  frame  under  the 
double-glazed  sashes.  I  did  this  last 
Winter  with  perfect  success.  In  fact 
they  grew  so  strong  in  the  frame  that 
they  were  in  the  way  of  the  sashes  before 
it  would  do  to  set  them  out.  I  do  not 
try  to  winter  over  any  stock  plants  of 
Colons,  but  every  Summer  set  some 
plants  where  I  can  allow  them  to  seed, 
and  then  save  seed  from  these,  and  by 
sowing  them  early  in  March  I  can  se¬ 
lect  such  plants  as  I  want  for  bedding 
and  generally  get  fine  colored  sorts. 

The  red  Vernon  Begonia,  which  blooms 
all  the  time  and  turns  its  foliage  a  rich 
bronze  color  when  bedded  out.  I  treat  in 
the  same  way.  It  seeds  abundantly,  and 
the  dust-like  seed  scattered  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  flat  give  me  a  great  abundance 
of  plants,  and  better  ones  than  from  cut¬ 
tings.  For  low  clipped  beds  with  Alter- 
nantheras  this  Begonia  is  very  attractive, 
and  always  covered  with  bloom.  I  asso¬ 
ciate  them  with  lines  of  the  white-bloom¬ 
ing  Begonia  of  the  same  class,  which 
maintains  the  green  color  of  its  leaves 
outside,  and  blooms  just  as  freely  as  the 
red  one.  Then  with  a  single  plant  pf  the 
King  Humbert  (’anna  as  a  centre  to  the 
circular  bed  it  is  made  very  attractive. 

W.  F.  MAS  SKY. 


Plant  Lice  on  Celery 

If  F.  II.  T..  page  14<13,  will  scatter 
some  tobacco  stems  in  or  about  the  cel¬ 
ery  and  moisten  them,  he  will  be  rid  of 
lice.  I  grow  witloof  in  my  cellar  where 
m.v  heater  is,  an  ideal  place  for  lice,  and 
they  infest  the  plants  unless  I  use  the 
stems.  1  grow  the  witloof  in  half  (kero¬ 
sene)  barrel  tubs,  covering  lightly  with 
stems  and  let  the  witloof  come  tip 
through  it  and  have  no  lie,*. 

Long  Island.  E.  s.  miller. 

Newcomer  :  “Can  you  tell  me,  please, 
where  I  can  find  good  board  in  this 
town?”  City  Dweller:  “Only  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  yard,  I  rear,” — Judge. 


This  II lust  rates 
What  Happens  When 
You  Start  A  Cold  Motor 


V  lien  you  ‘“light  the  gas”  under 
your  cold  spark  plugs  the  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  if  you  poured  boil¬ 
ing  w^ter  on  a  spark  plug  half  buried 
in  a  cake  of  ice. 

Unless  the  materials  are  exactly 
conditioned — * 

Unless  the  parts  are  "accurately 
tooled  and  fitted — ■ 

Unless  the  contact  points  are 
properly  cushioned  where  the  strains 
come — something  is  bound  to  break. 


If  you  would  have  absolutely  reliable  service-,  under  all  the  varying  strains  of 
temperature,  speed  and  load,  see  that  your  motor  is  equipped  with 


hampion 

TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE" 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Every  detail  of  their  construction  makes  for  endurance  and  dependability. 

But  to  make  them  dependable,  we  go  to  extremes  of  engineering"  and  of  process¬ 
ing  which  you  would  never  dream  of. 

These  extremes^ are  practical  only  because  their  cost  is  distributed  over  such  an 
enormous  production. 

Year  after  year  our  output  has  been  greater  than  that  of  ,dl  other  makes  of  spark 
plugs  combined. 

d  his  season  our  output  is  doubled  compared  with  last. 

The  spark  plug  which  we  desirm-ii  to  serve  y,,ur  motor  we  know,  by  actual 
comp.irathe  tests  will  serve  that  particular  kind  of  motor  with  greater  etiidency 
than  any  other  kind  of  pine  you  can  buy. 


Your  dealer  know^wlurh  one  It  is  and  will  gladly  supply  you. 

Be  sure  the  name  “Champion”  is  on  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  503  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


P> Ww*.l  V* 


At  Last!  A  Home  Electric 

Plant  Installed  Complete  For  You 


All  the  material  of  a  “Homelite”  Electric  Lighting  System  at  bed-rock, 
direct-from-factory  prices,  and  the  complete  plant  installed  in  your  home 

without  a  rent  of  additional  coat.  This  iB  the  remarkable  offer  we  are  making  for  a  limited 
time  to  further  introduce  the  wonderful  “Homelite”  into  every  section  of  Lhe  country. 

You  won't  have  to  give  the  problem  of  installation  a  thought.  We  take 
care  of  everything  for  you,  from  the  furnishing  of  every  bit  of  material  to 

the  putting  in  of  the  last,  light.  Simply  select  the  iiixo  Garford  “Homelite"  plant  you  want 
from  our  catalog  and  an  expert  from  our  nearest  branch  will  do  the  rent  for  you.  He  will  go 
to  your  place  and  put  in  the  plant  for  you  as  it  should  be  done  free  of  charge.  No  tearing 
down  of  walls  or  ripping  up  of  fiooru.  No  mutsu  or  inconvenience  to  you.  Before  he  leaves, 
you  turn  on  the  lights  and  know  for  sure  that  everything  is  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  installation  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  is  the  thing  that  “sticks” 

the  average  man.  (  Many  a  farmer  is  denying  himself  the  blessings  of  electricity  because  he 
knows  that  this  "install-it-yourself”  proposition  is  a  bigger  and  more  intricate  job  than  he 
cares  to  tackle.  Not  ouly  is  it  disappointing  as  a  rule,  but  it  Costs  more  in  the  end. 

Garford  “Homelite”  Electric  System 

Cheaper  Than  Plants  You  Have  To  Install  Yourself 

Our  tremendous  buying  power  together  with  our  enormous  production  nnd  direct  selling 
plan  enables  us  to  sell  and  Install  the  "Homelite”  atn  lower  price  than  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  ordinary  plant  which  you  install  yourself.  _  You  save  money  when  you  get  thia,  the 
simplest,  the  easiest  to  operate  and  the  most  economical  home  electric  lighting  system  over 
devised.  Besides  furnishing  you  convenient  and  brilliant  illumination  for  home,  barn,  out¬ 
houses,  etc.,  the  "Homelite'*  operates  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  force  pump,  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine,  fan,  etc.,  etc. 

Brightens  Life— Lightens  Burdens  Cheaper  Per  C.  P.  Than  Candles 

Proper  illumination  is  a  large  factor  in  male-  “Homelite''  electric  light  is  cheaper  per 
ing  a  home  beautiful,  cheerful  and  convenient,  caudle  power  than  tho  cheapest  candle  you 
H„,  rc.l l«ht  «  Jottr  h.  tir,.  wherever 

you  want  it  on  your  place  and  whenever  you  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  after  the  plant  is  installed 
want  it.  Savo  the  time  and  trouble  of  wash-  "Homelite”  Illumination  really  costa  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  dirty,  smoky  oil  lamps,  trim-  ing.  It  ia  free  light,  for  when  you’ve  got 
ming  the  wicks,  etc.  Avoid  tho  ever-present  your  engino  at  work  doing  its  various  tusks,  it 
danger  of  fire  due  to  old  fashioned  lighting  ia  at  the  same  time  making  nnd  storing  up 
methods.  Press  the  button  and  light  your  electricity.  Ordinarily,  tho  day's  work  of 
barn  or  outhouses— get  rid  of  the  dangerous  your  engine  will  store  up  enough  current  for 
poor-lighting  lantern.  the  night’s  lighting  purposes. 

Send  the  Coupon  ™ 

Send  the  coupon,  letter  or  postcard  aud  get  full  f  I*  I©©  BOOK  vOlipOd 
description  of  Garford  "Homelite”  Electric  £  THE  GARFORD  MFG.  CO., 

Lighting  Plants,  our  astonishingly  low  prices  f  Dept.  601  Elyria,  Ohio. 

*■«*>">  It  for  you  to  ...  on.  of  tho.o  /  t.S"',“'Kol.%o"o'no  w  obUtr.ST".? 

money-saving,  cheer-bringing  lighting  /  My  house  contains . rooms 

systems.  Write  today  for  our  cat-  f 
alog  and  all  facts  aud  proof.  “  Name 

THE  GARFORD  MFG.  CO„  /  . . . 

Dept.  601  Elyria,  Ohio.  ^  Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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land  and  decompose  until  Spring.  < if 
course  you  can.  if  practicable,  haul  lni- 
mus  soil  from  the  forest,  but  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  there  is  so  little  forest  that  it  may 
not  bo  practicable.  I  have  found  by 
careful  experiment  on  sandy  soil  that  it 
pays  to  cover  the  soil  with  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  heavily  in  the  Fall,  and  let  it  lie 
to  be  turned  under  in  the  Spring,  when 
it  will  have  decomposed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  will  be  in  condition  to  feed 
plants.  You  could  have  sown  Crimson 
clover  on  the  land  last  Summer,  and 
would  have  had  a  humus-making  crop  to 
turn  under,  but  now  it  is  too  late  to 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Possibly 
you  might  get  some  growth  of  rape  by 
sowing  it  thickly,  say  10  pounds  an  acre, 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  bo  worked  in 
Spring,  and  get  some  growth  by  planting 
time,  in  June.  If  manure  is  not  avail¬ 
able  this  is  the  only  forlorn  hope  I  can 
suggest.  Work  in  a  good  application  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  urge  the  growth 
of  the  rape,  and  this  plant  is  so  hardy 
that  it  can  be  sown  very  early  in  Spying. 

\v.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  GreatFarm  Bargain 

A  Farm  of  368  1-2  Acres 

with  all  Tools  and  Stock 

for  $17,000 


Farming  in 

Part  I 


single  house  with  one  or  two  stories, 
rectangular  or  square  in  shape,  in  which 
only  the  family  lives.  Opposite  to  this 
house,  but  farther  hack,  is  the  barn,  and 
the  back  space  between  the  house  and  the 
hit  fit  is  occupied  by  a  wooden  shed  under 
which  the  implements  are  kept. 

Sanitation. — <  >n  account  of  the  in¬ 
sufficient  room  and  crowded  condition  of 
l lie  buildings,  the  sanitary  environment, 
in  most  houses,  Is  not  very  good.  For 
instance,  in  many  places,  the  manure 
and  other  rubbish  is  thrown  directly  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance,  which  may 
he  in  front  of  the  house  and  next  to  the 
road,  or  at  one  corner  or  center  of  the 
court  which  is  situated  at  the  side  or 
front  of  the  house.  G  r 


This  farm  is  located  on  the  macadam  road,  within 
7  miles  of  a  fine  town  of  a. 000  inhabitants,  on  two 
main  lines  of  li.  It.  ami  within  2ks  miles  of  two 
other  smaller  towns  with  R.  It.  stations  and 
markets.  The  hirildings  arc  ad  line;  a  10-room 
house  with  fine  cellar,  water  in  kitchen,  acetylene 
lights,  and  painted  white:  also  good  tenant  house; 
main  ba;  n  filixOii  with  nil  24x3(1;  flue  basement  amt 
silo:  besides  two  Other  barns,  hog  h  on  an  and  hen 
house.  100  acres  of  flats,  th*>  rest  rolling;  a  fine 
piece  of  timber,  worth  from  *0,00(1  to  |4.0iJ0,  about 
200  sugar  maples  with  all  eouvenienees  for  making 
syrup.  For  quick  sale  the  owner  will  include  in 
this  price  17  head  of  high-grade  Holstein  stock, 
one  tine  pair  young  horses,  1  pair  mules  for  which 
the  owner  has  been  off'eton  $t;ii(l,  and  ail  tools  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  a  farm  of  this  ucm-i  iption.  This  farm  will 
easily  carry  ,'iOcows,  Will  make  reasonable  terms. 
Send  lor  onr  list  of  southern  New  Yoi  k  farms,  free. 
HIRAM  MINTZ.  216  Phelps  Bldg..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


XTWII'.F. It  AMI  SIZE  OF  FARMS, 

Per  Per 

f  cent  of  Total  cent  of 

gs  Number  Total  acreage  Total 

1.25  A..  2.08-1,000  3(5.30  1.547,fllJ.O  1.4 

25  to  r.  A,  1.204,4  19  22.0  4,082.340.  4.4 

i  to  12.5  A  1.000,277  17.5  10,700.052.5  10.0 

.5  to  50  A  1,005  530  18.0  34 ,421 .302.5  31.0 

to  225  A.  202,101  4.0  31.557.527.5  20.3 

5  to  i25ti  A.  20.008  0.3  15.000.077.5  14.8  _  Wh.it  is  flic  cause  of  vow  small  insects 

5"  a  ,  r  a.  3,4os  o.i  8,705.350.0  8.2  in  books,  and  what  can  bo  done  to  get  rid 

of  them?  j  [,-  g 

all  Farms. — It  will  be  observed  Michigan. 

-47.7 <7^  Of  the  agricultural  ami  is  v„  t:  • 

,  .  ,  ,,•  ,,  ,P,  disruption  is  given,  so  we  can 

id  in  holdings  below  ot)  acres.  Flic  _T1i_  _  ,  , 

.......  .  ,  onl5  guess  dial  the  intruders  art*  book 

or  of  these  holdings  is  very  large,  ,  ,  .  ,  . .  ,  .  ,  • 

l(V  ...  ...  m  i  ,  llc0  (Atiopob),  a  tiny,  almost  colorless 

;4.4%  of  the  total.  The  largest  .  .  ,  .  , 

iir  ■ .  .  ,  •  insict  found  in  books,  and  sometimes  in 

ot  those  holdings  are  situated  m  . 

,,  .  „  .  starched  linen,  clothing  or  mattresses 

icru  Gcnuanv,  as  in  Bavaria,  Wur-  ,,  ,  , 

...  7  1,1,  ,IIP  lb11?  undisturbed.  These  in- 

■rg.  Baden,  etc.,  and  are  devoted  to  „  „  .  .  ,,  ,  '  ..  .  . 

,  ,  ....  sects  arc  not:  true  lice,  but  are  biting  in- 

roductioti  of  crops  requiring  niton-  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  n  - 

■arc.  The  holdings  ranging  from  50  8<**  8  ."'Inch  snhs.st  chiefly  upon  starchy 
5  acres  constitute  29.3%  of  the  to-  ^  five,,  the  popular 

tea  and  4.0%  of  the  total  number,  ua™  °+f  Ide!,tlj  to  tla-  P'“ 

tbc  holdings  from  225  to  1.250  °1nI,“r  801,11(1  ma,1°  S0Iilp  sPp- 

and  over  represent  23.00%  of  the  Wlnch  18  girded  by  the  snpersri- 

ac-reage  with  only  0.4%  of  the  to-  """*  fS  a"  of  ,1oath’  T,a'sp  ia‘ 

oldings.  Most  of  these  large  os-  8CCtsr do  1)1,1  "sl,all-v  om,r  ,n  Placps  tb;lt 
are  found  in  the  I'russian  Frov-  "'I*  ,pll",  nl  used,  especially  if  well 
of  Pomerania,  Posen,  Saxony.  ,nre( a»d  c,pnnf(1-  Control  methods  are 
lenburg,  and  in  the  East  and  West  ■suu  >mg.  dusting  and  airing,  loll  owed 
ja  ,,t(?  by  spraying  with  gasoline  in  all  cracks 

f.  Tenant  System.— The  farming  811,1  crevices.  The  use  of  naphl baleue  in 
rnmny  is  largely  proprietary.  More  box,s’  tba"01s  aiul  shelves  will  aid  in 
85%  of  the  land  is  farmed  by  own-  thp  insects  away.  All  these  enn¬ 

ui  only  about  12%  by  tenants.  A  tro]  m£tho(ls  "in  als<>  rid  of  the  fish 
lerable  amount  of  the  rented  land  n,oth.  or  s,lver  fisb-  !>  Hftlo  silvery  gray 
;s  to  the  Government.  The  land  hsb-hke  emiture  which  often  damages 
ted,  as  a  rule,  on  an  IS  year  lease,  hooks  in  old  libraries.  1  liese  little  erea- 
h..  vme  n,„.n.Anl«  n,  ,.ncb  turcs  may  often  l.ie  seen  msliiiig  into  some 


r  I  •Sir  farMS 

ALONG  CHES.&  OHIO  RYT 
At  $15.0(1  an  acre  rind  up.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  winters, 
plentiful  labor,  excellent  markets, 
x  WIite  for  free  illustrated  Farm 
Home  booklet,  “Country  Life  in 
Fj  Virginia, ’’and  low  excursion  rates. 

J  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  In- 
—3  dustrial  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
Room  1003,  Richmond,  Virginia 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 


but  high  in  pvndnet.lv®  value;  make  two  to  four 
ei’ong  a  year,  and  give  largest  pro  tits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
table-.  fruit.®,  live  stock  ami  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate.  good  markets  Publication®  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  lmlristn.il  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87,  Southern  Railway.  Washinntnn,  D.  C. 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet,  free.  .JOHN’  K.  W.t  LK  ICR,  Salem,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

1  RF.I-  >  ATAEOUFK  OF  SPEENDfO  P.ARi;  MNS 

K.  JL  <  1 1  \  I- I  ’  I  N  At  l  u,,  (lie.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Sedan  Grass. — You  nsk  about  Sudan 
grass  growing  <»n  tbc  Atlantic  Coast.  I 
will  toll  my  experience  with  it  this  sea¬ 
son.  When  sending  my  order  for  seeds  in 
rhe  Spring,  I  included  a  trial  package  of 
the  grass  seed  and  thought  I  would  give 
it  a  show  here  in  the  East,  as  I  have 
read  so  much  about  its  making  large 
yields  in  the  West,  T  sowed  the  grass 
seed  by  band  in  a  field  of  good  loam 
soil  that  I  had  marked  one  way  for  sev¬ 
eral  different  cultivated  crops,  and 
thought  the  grass  would  respond  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  as  I  was  advised  to  do  that  way. 
From  the  package  of  several  hundred 
seeds  I  grew  one  lone  grass  stalk,  and  it 
only  reached  a  few  inches  in  height,  and 
on  soil  where  the  Other  crops  grew  well. 
I  concluded  the  grass  needed  the  West¬ 
ern  alkali  or  climate  or  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  the  New  York  soil  and 
climate  could  give  it.  E.  K.  c. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. . BUYING . - 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

ID  veiling  I  arm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  ot  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Clieeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder..,. .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  made  Florida  famous 
are  not  by  any  means  all  that  the  State  produces. 

In  fact,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  production  last  year 
was  more  than  four  times  that  of  her  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Corn  in  Florida  produces  as  high  as  170.2  bushels  per  acre  and 
last  season  more  than  twelve  million  bushels  were  grown. 

Oats  do  splendidly  in  Florida;  Natal  and  other  grasses  make 
a  generous  tonnage  of  first  quality  hay ;  many  forage  crops  do  well. 

Live  stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry;  all  year  ’round  grazing 
makes  it  unusually  profitable.  Poultry  thrive  and  pay  handsomely. 

Florida  farmers  can  work  every  day  in  the  year.  They  may 
produce  from  two  to  five  crops  annually.  In  most  instances  they 
make  enough  money  with  one  to  be  content. 


For  further  information  address  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

Board  of  Trade,  Avon  Park,  Florida.  Oklawaliu  Valley  Railroad, 

Board  of  Trade,  Bartow.  Florida.  Orange  Springs,  Florida. 

Hoard  of  Trade,  Frostproof.  Florida.  Hoard  of  Trade,  Orange  Springs,  Fla. 

Boat'd  of  Trade,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Flu.  Heal'd  of  Trade,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade,  Ft  Myers,  Florida.  Hoard  of  Trade,  Plant  City,  Florida. 

Hoard  ofTrado  ofHowey.Yulaba,  Fla.  Board  of  Trade,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hoard  of  Trade,  Seining,  Florida. 

Jacksonville.  Florida.  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa.  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade.  Lakeland,  Florida  Boned  of  Trade,  Womhula,  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade,  Lake  Wales,  Florida.  Board  of  Trade.  West  Palm  Beach, Fla. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  <-  number  of  Commerce, 

Lake  Worth.  Florida.  ...  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami,  Fla.  Board  of  Trade,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Matthew  A.  Schmidt, 
who  was  arrested  in  New  York  after  a 
live  year  chase  on  a  charge  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  the  McNamara  brothers  in 
tin*  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
plant  was  convicted.  Dec.  SO,  at  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  of  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  verdict  was  reached  on  the 
lirst  ballot  and  included  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  life  imprisonment  for  Schmidt. 
The  specific  charge  was  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  Charles  ilugerty.  one  of  the  twenty 
victims  of  the  "Times"  explosion,  llis 
punishment  was  fixed  at  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  same  penalty  imposed  on 
McNamara  after  the  latter  had  con¬ 
fessed  in  court  four  years  ago  that  he 
placed  the  bomb  which  blew  up  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  David  (’apian,  another  al¬ 
leged  accomplice  of  .McNamara,  is  in  jail 
awaiting  trial  also  on  the  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  murdered  Charles  ilagerty. 

Further  embargoes  on  freight  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Officials  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  Dec.  .’it),  as  a  final  effort  to 
dear  up  the  congestion  on  lines  entering 
New  York  City.  No  freight,  except  cer¬ 
tain  classifications  noted,  will  lie  re¬ 
ceived  from  connecting  lines  of  the  road 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  Huston  «fc 
Albany  and  west  of  the  line  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont  Railway  until  further  no¬ 
tice.  The  exceptions  are  livestock,  per¬ 
ishables,  foodstuffs,  coal,  coke  and  print 
paper.  Pittsfield.  Springfield,  Hartford. 
West  field  and  stations  east  of  the  line  of 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway  are  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  rule. 

Hullihle  readers  of  the  advertisements 
of  Philander  1 Sooth  and  P.  Booth,  of 
rnionville,  Comt.,  would  have  had  their 
faith  in  “divining  rods"  jolted  if  they 
had  seen  the  test  to  which  this  "latest 
and  greatest  improvement  of  the  age,” 
as  it  hits  been  described,  was  put  by  the 
Pnited  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
rod  was  passed  over  a  mass  of  gold 
weighing  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  and 
never  even  flickered.  As  the  result,  a 
fra  ml  order  was  issued  by  the  Postmaster 
Hencral,  Dec.  ."0.  hatting  the  scheme 
from  the  mails  on  the  ground  that  Booth 
or  the  Booths  were  obtaining  money  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses.  Booth  has  been  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  a  device  declared 
to  he  an  “electric  magnetic  rod  for  the 
location  of  gold  and  silver”  at  prices 
ranging  from  $500  to  $125  each. 

Jan.  1  violent  earthquake  shocks  were 
felt  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  but 
no  appreciable  damage  was  done.  Shocks 
were  felt  in  Oregon  Jan.  4. 

I.yttehings  in  the  United  States  in 
1015  number  GO,  as  recorded  at  Tus- 
kegee  Institute.  This  was  IT  more  than 
in  1011.  Georgia  led  the  States  with 
IS  lynchings;  Mississippi  was  second 
with  0;  f*.T  persons  lynched  were  negroes 
and  1  I  whites.  The  year  before  40  were 
negroes  and  three  whites.  Three  women 
were  1015  mob  victims.  In  four  in¬ 
stances.  according  to  the  Tuskegee  rec¬ 
ords.  innocent  persons  were  put  to  death 
In  mobs,  its  proved  by  later  events.’ 

Judge  Henry  Hudson  of  Ihe  Twenty- 
folirth  Judicial  district  of  Oklahoma, 
handed  down  a  decision.  Jail.  1,  declar¬ 
ing  all  Osage  Indians  full  citizens  of  the 
Pnited  St  ites.  Judge  Hudson  declared 
them  entitled  to  all  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  under  the  Fourteenth  Consti- 
tulional  Amendment.  There  are  •',220 
Osage  Indians,  each  of  whom  is  worth 
S." 0,000.  In  handing  down  the  decision. 
Judge  Hudson  held  as  naught  a  divorce 
which  an  Osage  procured  by  tribal  cus¬ 
tom  front  his  wife,  bidding  that  the 
Osages  are  citizens  and  that  their  di¬ 
vorces  must  be  granted  by  the  State 
courts. 

A  lire  which  spread  so  rapidly  through 
a  modern  fireproof  factory  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkling  system  was  rendered 
useless  destroyed  the  big  five-story  fin¬ 
ishing  department  of  the  William  F.  Ta li¬ 
bel  Hosiery  Mills  at  Riverside,  near 
Patersoil.  N.  Jan.  2.  causing  a  loss 
of  $200,000.  Almost  four  hundred  men 
a  re  thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  The  fire  was  believed  to  be  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin. 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar.  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washington.  .Tan. 
2.  Justice  Lamar  was  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  of  the  South.  lie  Avon 
international  prominence  in  1014  as  one 
of  Ihe  two  delegates  of  the  Pnited  States 
to  the  A  B  <’  mediation  conference, 
which  met  at  Niagara  Falls  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  the  crisis  between  the 
Pnited  States  and  Mexico.  It  was  large¬ 
ly  through  his  diplomatic  endeavors  that 
the  conference  was  saved  from  the  rocks 
mi  several  occasions  during  its  meetings. 
Justice  Lamar  was  horn  in  Ruckersville, 
(•a.,  on  October  14,  1S37. 

The  Norwegian  steamship  Aztec,  an 
oil  hurtling  freighter  which  recently  car¬ 
ried  ;i  cargo  of  gasoline  to  France  and 
was  soon  to  depart  with  another  load, 
blew  up  in  her  slip  in  the  yard  of  the 
Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Company, 
at  tlie  foot  of  Dwight  street.  South 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  nine  men  were  killed 
and  others  injured,  It  is  supposed  that 
a  spark  touched  off  gaseous  vapor  be¬ 
tween  the  tanks  in  the  vessel  or  in  the 
bilges. 

Captain  William  Perkins  Black,  law¬ 
yer  and  Civil  War  veterau,  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Jan.  4.  Captain  Black  defended  the 
anarchists  charged  with  responsibility  for 


the  Ilaymarket  riots  in  1N8G.  For  dis¬ 
tinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  in  the  Civil  War,  he  was  awarded 
a  Congressional  medal. 

William  Durst,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Monitor  in  that  ship’s  famous  en¬ 
gagement  at.  Hampton  Roads  with  the 
Confederate  ironclad  Merrirnae,  died, 
.Tan.  4.  from  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  Durst  was  born  in  Tarnov, 
Austria,  May  6.  18-10.  lie  was  absent  on 
sick  leave  in  December,  1802,  when  the 
Monitor  went  down,  with  most  of  her 
crew,  iu  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras.  He 
returned  to  service  on  the  Galena,  and 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  war  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  monitor  Catskill,  which 
blockaded  Southern  ports.  He  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
iu  18G5. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  receiv¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  Free  Hospital  and  Dis¬ 
pensary  of  the  New  York  Women’s 
League  for  Animals  was  reopened.  Jan. 
1.  at  the  hospital  building,  .’>50  Lafay¬ 
ette  street.  It  was  decided  in  August. 
1014.  that  no  more  animals  would  he  re¬ 
ceived  whose  treatment  would  necessitate 
a  stay  at  the  hospital.  Dispensary  and 
emergency  work  has  been  continued.  This 
action  was  taken  because  it  was  feared 
that  with  the  demands  for  war  stiff  dyers’ 
relief  contributions  sufficient  to  support 
the  branch  could  not  be  collected.  Dr. 
Bruce  Blair,  head  veterinarian,  however, 
has  performed  several  hundred  major  op¬ 
erations  since  the  receiving  work  of  the 
hospital  was  suspended.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
lief  given  has  been  to  work  horses. 

The  rural  credits  bill  was  reported  in 
Congress  by  Representative  Glass,  Jan. 
4,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  Jan.  5. 
The  bill  reported  is  the  one  which  was 
framed  by  the  joint  sub-committee  of 
(lie  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  and  Senate  respectively, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  Administration 
measure.  The  bill  if  enacted  will  hear 
the  title  of  the  “Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.”  It  Avill  he  administered  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  loan  hoard,  instead  of  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  he  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  subject  to  continuation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  board  will  he  bipartisan.  Each 
member  will  draw  a  salary  of  $12,000  a 
year  and  travelling  expenses.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  term  of  ten  years  for  each 
member,  appointments  to  he  made  so 
that  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire 
every  two  years.  Persons  in  the  banking 
business  Cannot  serve  on  this  board, 
which  is  authorized  under  the  act  to  ap¬ 
point  a  farm  loan  registrar  who  shall  re¬ 
ceive  applications  for  farm  loans.  The 
act  also  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  land  hank  appraisers  and  oilier  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers,  requiring  that  they  shall 
nut  be  connected  Avith  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  way. 

The  Federal  quarantine  against  ship¬ 
ments  from  foreign  countries  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  affected  with  powdery  scab  is  re¬ 
moved  by  an  order  of  the  Department, 
effective  January  1,  1!HG.  This  permits 
a  number  of  potato-producing  countries 
to  resume  shipment  of  potatoes  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  ease  of  Canada, 
the  neAV  order,  in  addition  to  removing 
the  quarantine,  provides  that  potatoes 
may  lie  shipped  in  without  certification 
by  Canadian  officials,  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  Canada  will  offer  for  ex¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  only  potatoes 
free  from  injurious  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  The  removal  of  the  foreign  quar¬ 
antine  for  powdery  scab  follows  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  domestic  quarantine  against 
this  disease  September  1,  1015.  The 
quarantine  against  certain  countries  on 
account  of  the  potato  wart  disease,  pro¬ 
mulgated  September  12,  1012,  remains  in 
full  force  and  effect.  The  restriction 
against  the  entry  of  foreign  potatoes  into 
Borto  Rico  is  removed  entirely,  it  being 
represented  that  there  is  no  potato  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  territory,  nor  is  there  like¬ 
ly  to  he  any  in  the  future  to  he  harmed 
by  the  entry  of  foreign  potatoes.  Spe¬ 
cial  regulations  covering  the  export  of 
potatoes  from  the  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora.  Mexico,  and  from  the  island 
of  Santo  Domingo  provide  that  shipments 
Avill  lie  permitted  entry  only  through  cer¬ 
tain  designated  ports  in  the  United 
States,  and  after  the  issuance  of  a  per¬ 
mit  in  accordance  with  department  reg¬ 
ulations. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  announces  that  the 
seventh  biennial  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  Avill  bo  belli  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  July  M  to  28, 
1!>1G.  Three  courses  to  receive  aperitif 
attention  are:  (1)  Factors  of  groAVth  of 
plants  and  animals ;  (2)  fundamental 

problems  of  intensive  agriculture,  includ¬ 
ing  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  dairy 
husbandry;  (“1  agricultural  economic 
and  rural  sociology.  The  school  is  in 
session  for  four  nocks,  During  that 
time  courses  arc  given  mi  various  phases 
of  advanced  agricultural  science,  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 
Each  course  consists  of  20  lectures  and 
20  seminars  and  is  usually  divided  into 
four  distinct  parts  given  in  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  iveeks  of  the  .school  and  each  by  a 
specialist  iu  bis  subject. 

Montana  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Billings, 
Jan.  20,  21,  22.  There  will  he  an  apple 
show  in  connection,  also  packing  school. 
M.  L.  Dean,  secretary,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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Cut  Your  Footwear  Expense 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  outlast  the 
ordinary  kind.  You  cut  down  footwear  ex¬ 
pense,  because  you  buy  less  often. 

Every  seam  and  wearing  point  is  reinforced. 
Made  in  all  lengths.  Always  look  for  the 
Elephant’s  Head.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 
WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO, 


APPLIED  ON  YOUR  FARM 


WILL 


Reduce  your  Fertilizer  Bills 
Make  Your  Soil  More  Fertile 
Fortify  Your  Fields  Against  Drought 
Improve  the  Tilth  of  Your  Soil 
Bring  You  Larger  and  Better  Crops 


It  is  manufactured  from  PURE  Limestoue  Rock  containing-  a  very  high 
percentage  of  carbonates  and  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  Plant  Life.  It  isbetter  than  burned,  hydrated  or  any  other  form 

of  Lime  and  Costs  Less  ORDER  NOW 


McKEEFREY  &  COMPANY 


LEETONIA,  OHIO 


With  Farm  Powder 

A  pulled  stump  is  hard  to  handle,  and  it  takes  up 
more  room  than  it  did  before.  Blast  it  out  and  you 
can  carry  it  away  like  kindling  wood.  “Most  stump 
pulling  machines  are  too  expensive  and  unwieldy,” 
says  U.  S.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  150.  Use 


Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


and  sa%-e  money,  time  ami 
labor.  Punch  a  hole  under 
the  stump,  load,  fire,  and  the 
job  is  done!  The  shattered 
roots  come  out  free  of  earth, 
t lie  soil  is  loosened  for  yards 
around — ideal  for  crops. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 
especially  for  farm  use.  It 
is  the  cheapest  farm  hand  for 
blasting  stumps  and  bould¬ 
ers,  digging  ditches  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 
Sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


Send  for  “Better  Farming"  Book— FREE 

“Belter  Farming”  (illustrated)  tells  how  yon 
can  grow  bigger  crops  by  blasting  the  subsoil, 
how  you  can  bring  orchards  into  bearing  two 
years  earlier,  and  how  Allay  Fatm  Powder  re¬ 
places  expensive  laboi.  Sent  free  for  Coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices :  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 


rFREE  BOOK  CQUPONj 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Send  me  your  74  page  book  “Better  Farming.” 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  whieh  1  mark  X.  RN’t 

Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 


Stump  Blasting 

Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 

Name- 


Address  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


lias  anyone  used  sifted  coal  ashes  on 
corn  or  beans?  I  can  get  all  I  want  to 
use  for  the  hauling  of  them  a  distance  of 
one  mile.  1  have  seen  where  there  have 
been  cartloads  of  unsifted  coal  ashes 
dumped  and  the  witch  grass  grew  like 
pigweed  in  an  old  hogpen.  Do  you  think 
iT  I  should  get  a  ton  of  sifted  coal  ashes 
and  put  it  on  three  acres  of  beans  in  the 
row  with  a  planter  that  it  would  pay,  or 
would  it  be  advisable  to  put  on  more? 

New  Hampshire.  .  c.  s. 

We  have  used  coal  ashes  in  several 
ways — for  drying  out  hen  manure,  for 
absorbing  liquid  manures,  for  "loading” 
fertilizers  as  "mulcli”  around  trees,  and 
directly  upon  the  soil.  A  ton  of  such 
ashes  put  on  three  acres  of  beans  would 
not  make  any  showing,  since  there  is  little 
or  no  plant  food.  A  ton  of  ashes  from 
anthracite  coal  contains  only  three 
pounds  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  no  nitrogen  at  all.  As  a  fertil¬ 
iser  therefore  the  coal  ashes  would  m>f 
pay,  yet  it  is  true  that  when  eight  or  10 
tons  of  such  ashes  are*  harrowed  into  au 
acre  of  soil  we  often  have  good  crop  re¬ 
sults.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  line  ashes 
work  down  iu  and  act  to  close  up  a  coarse 
sandy  soil,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  open  up  or  loosen  a  heavy  clay.  In 
either  case  the  soil  is  better  able  to  hold 
moisture  and  to  admit  air  and  thus  eu- 
ablc  plants  to  make  better  use  of  the 
natural  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

Why  Pooh. — That  seems  to  he  the 
story  about  coal  ashes.  It  is  not  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  since  it  adds  practically  no  plant 
food,  but  it  does  help  to  tit  the  soil  so 
that  it  makes  a  better  soil  for  the  crop. 
I  can  well  understand  this  desire  to  use 
coal  ashes.  Everyone  knows  that  potash 
is  out  of  our  reach,  and  they  have  heard 
of  the  great  value  of  wood  ashes.  Why  is 
not  one  ash  as  good  as  another?  Thus 
people  see  great  piles  of  the  coal  ashes 
and  think  they  have  a  potash  mine  right 
at  home.  Some  sharpers  will  actually 
make  some  money  selling  coal  ashes  to 
farmers  who  do  not  realize  that  ashes 
are  not  all  alike.  No  man  iu  his  right 
mind  would  pay  as  much  for  skimmed 
milk  as  for  whole  milk  because  he  knows 
that  the  cream  or  fat  has  all  been  taken 
out  in  the  skimming.  Now  in  like  man¬ 
ner  coal  ashes  are  like  skimmed  ashes, 
because  Nature  has  taken  out  the  plant 
food  from  coal.  The  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  our  coal  beds  are  de¬ 
rived  from  immense  swamps  of  pent  and 
such  plants  as  grow  in  wet  places.  As  is 
now  known,  our  present  swamps  of  peat 
and  muck  are  very  low  in  both  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  long  ages  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  these  swamps  iuto  coal 
through  heat  and  decay  and  pressure  dis¬ 
posed  of  about  all  the  plant  food  origin¬ 
ally  there.  Of  course,  the  nitrogen  would 
be  driven  away  through  the  burning.  So 
the  coal  ashes  have  but  little  more  actual 
plant  food  than  fine  road  dust,  except 
as  wood  is  burned  with  the  coal. 

Other  Uses. — Id  these  days,  when 
every  ounce  of  plant  food  should  be  saved, 
the  coal  ashes  should  be  used  on  the  soil. 

I  have  seen  fanners  take  ashes  from  the 
kitchen  stove  where  both  coal  and  wood 
were  burned,  and  use  them  for  making 
walks  about  the  house  and  barn.  They 
make  a  soft  and  nasty  walk  anyway, 
while  the  wood  ashes  which  they  contain 
carry  quite  a  little  potash.  It  will  pay  to 
keep  the  coal  ashes  under  shelter.  I 
would  not  put  them  in  the  barn  or  shed, 
as  they  often  contain  live  coals  which 
might  set  things  on  fire.  By  putting  slops 
from  the  house  or  other  wastes  over  the 
coal  ashes — mixing  the  solids  in — we 
have  what  is  called  a  plant-food  "carrier'’ 
which  can  be  spread  in  the  Spring,  and 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  We  find  good  use  for 
the  coal  ashes  scattered  close  around  trees 
or  fruit  bushes.  This  year,  every  scrap 
of  matter  which  contains  plant  food  or 
which  can  carry  it  ought  to  be  used. 

A  W:ceu  Growth. — Our  friend  speaks 
of  a  heavy  growth  of  witch  grass  that 
starts  out  from  the  coal  ash  piles.  I 
have  noticed  weeds  growing  on  or  near 
our  own  ash  piles,  and  I  have  wondered 
whether  we  may  not  some  day  learn 
things  worth  while  from  this.  I  have 
seen  a  pile  of  coal  and  wood  ashes  with 
some  sand  mixed  into  it  change  itself  into 
very  fair  soil.  At  first  there  came  a  thin 
growth  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass — the 


seeds  apparently  blown  onto  the  pile. 
This  grew  and  finally  died — adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  organic  matter  to  the  pile.  Then 
came  more  grass  and  weeds,  thicker  and 
thicker,  while  leaves  blew  in  and  found 
lodgment.  At  last  I  found  clover  grow¬ 
ing  on  that  ash  pile  and.  on  digging  into 
it  we  found  dark-colored  soil  with  the 
ashes  filled  with  plant  roots  and  decayed 
vines.  Those  weeds  and  tough  grasses 
had  changed  the  entire  character  of  that 
ash  heap  without  any  help  from  man. 
Now  I  think  we  are  to  find  in  the  future 
that  some  of  the  despised  weeds  have 
great  powers  as  miners — that  is,  they 
can  get  plant  food  out  of  hard  places  and 
tough  substances  which  baffle  our  so- 
called  “farm  crops."  I  think  we  are  to 
put  some  of  these  weeds  at  work  for  us 
during  the  next  few  years — keeping  them 
from  seeding,  but  making  use  of  their 
ability  to  live  under  hard  conditions. 

Land  Blaster. — Not  long  ago  we  had 
an  article  on  hen  manure  and  methods  of 
preserving  it.  This  seems  to  have  inter¬ 
ested  many  readers,  and  they  came  back 
for  more.  We  advised  the  use  of  hind 
plaster  or  gypsum  for  drying  the  ma¬ 
nure.  and  now  we  have  a  friend  asking 
why. 

Blouse  let  the  agricultural  chemist  <>f 
The  It.  N.-Y.  stall'  enlighten  us  on  the 
chemical  composition  <>f  land  plaster; 
and  hence  what  ingredients,  in  itself,  it. 
adds  to  tile  hen  manure  and  what  physi¬ 
cal  effect,  if  known,  it  has  when  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  manure. 

While  I  am  m>t  an  agricultural  chem¬ 
ist  I  will  try  to  explain.  Land  plaster  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime.  It  tints  adds  two 
elements  of  plant  food — lime  and  sulphur 
— hut  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  since  you  can  buy  both  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  cheaper  in  other  forms.  It  was 
suggested  for  use  on  manure  for  two  chief 
reasons.  It  is  a  good  drier.  When 
dusted  frequently  over  the  manure  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  freely  and  keeps  the  manure 
hard  and  dry.  With  us  it  is  better  for 
that  purpose  than  coal  ashes,  road  dust 
or  other  similar  things.  The  first  object 
in  saving  the  manure  is  to  dry  it  if  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  it  can  be  crushed  fine.  The 
land  plaster  also  has  a  good  Chemical 
effect  upon  the  manure.  The  ammonia  as 
found  in  the  manure  is  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  and  will  pass  away  as  a  gas,  if 
the  manure  is  left  moist  and  warm.  Wh?n 
the  land  plaster  is  mixed  with  it  the  lime 
and  the  ammonia  change  partners  in  the 
great  dance  of  life.  We  then  have  car- 
inmate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  a  solid  and  stable  form.  It  is 
as  if  Miss  Ammonia,  not  satisfied  with 
her  partner.  Mr.  Carbonate,  is  about  Eq 
run  away  when  along  comes  Mr.  Sulphate 
— very  much  more  to  her  liking.  She 
effects  a  fair  exchange  with  Miss  Lime 
and  decides  to  settle  down  and  remain  at 
home.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  add  plant 
food  to  the  manure  he  might  use  acid 
phosphate.  It  will  not  dry  the  manure 
so  well,  but  the  chemical  action  will  he 
strong. 

Black  Soil.  If  any  one  has  a  swamp 
or  low  place  where  black  soil  or  muck 
accumulates,  it  will  pay  him  to  haul  it 
out  this  Winter.  Fertilizers  of  all  sorts 
will  be  high  and  anything  you  Can  save 
at  home  will  be  clear  gain.  The  muck  or 
black  soil  does  not  contain  much  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  is  often  rich 
in  nitrogen.  Some  of  these  soils  contain 
as  much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure,  but 
it  is  not  available,  being  usually  sour  aud 
tough.  If  you  use  it  at  all  lime  should 
go  with  it,  or  else  the  muck  should  be 
mixed  in  with  the  manure  pile.  I  would 
like  to  haul  100  loads  or  more  out  of 
our  swamp  and  low  places  in  the  woods 
and  scatter  200  pounds  or  more  around 
each  apple  tree.  The  ground  is  now 
frozen  too  hard  to  permit  us  to  do  this, 
but  this  application  of  muck,  with  lime 
scattered  over  it,  would  surely  help  the 
orchard  at  low  cost.  Of  course,  the  best 
use  for  this  muck  is  to  put  it  iu  piles  well 
mixed  with  lime  and  manure  so  that  ;t 
will  ferment  and  break  up.  This  would 
be  a  good  place  for  some  of  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  We  use  the  land  plaster  or  other 
chemicals  to  try  to  prevent  fermentation, 
but  iu  the  pile  of  muck  ferment  is  just 
what  we  are  after,  and  the  very. fact  that 
the  hen  manure  ferments  rapidly  and 
strongly  would  give  it  value  for  the  muck. 
In  our  country,  however,  the  present 
weather  is  such  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  get  out  much  muck.  H.  av.  c. 


Do  You  Raise  Corn 
For  12c  a  Bushel 

Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of 
12  cents  per  bushel,  how  far  apart  would  you  space  your  rows? 

How  far  apart  would  you  space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  it? 

We  I  ave  prepared  a  book  for  practical  farmers  who  are  growing  coin.  All 
of  these  points  and  many  more  are  fully  covered.  A  careful  reading  will  save 
you  money  in  the  future.  If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  corn 
you  expect  to  raise  next  season,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  bodks,  entitled 

“Corn, 

The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming’’ 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 
51  Chambers  Street  ...  New  York  City 


Pull  too  Stumps 

ADaij-VgthThe 
Hercules  Portable 


No  stumps  too  big. 
the  richest,  most  productive  lnral  into  crops. 
Make  rriero  money.  Herculc*  New  Triple-Power 
Portable  Putter  with  steel  wheel#  on  So  days'  free 
trial.  '1  lire.?- year  guaranty.  Safe  nntl  fant.  One  man 
with  team  can  handle  it  end  move  it  around.  Send 
postal  lor  free  hook.  Introductory  price  offer  now. 

_ —  HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

/T 930«»>  St.  Centerville,  la. 

Hercules  Hand -Power 
Pulls  120.0001bs.  Askaboutit. 


Agents.  $10  a  d3y.  Write  for  special  prices. 
Big  money  selling  this  new  invention.  SHARP- 
SHCD  HORSE  OVER-SHOES.  Guaranteed  to 
prevent  slipping  on  ice.  Buckled  on  over 
old  shoe  in  a  minute.  Single  Set  <*  shoes, 
Shipped  to  any  one  C.  0.  D.  $3.50 
Herman  Mfg.  Co.  142QPa.Ave.Wasnington,  D.  C. 


v'  SUCCESSFUL  AT 

Hutchinson,  Champaign,  Fremont 
and  Bloomington  Demonstrations 


Light  Tractor 

A  Four -Who  e!  Tractor 
DependabB  as  a  Horse 

A  nimpte,  durable,  powerful  machine 
Belling  at  n  price  yi  :  can  cosily  afford. 
Equipped  with  four-cylinder  vertical 
engine  6xC,  duvelopinff  S5  h.  p.  at  b  it, 
12  h.  p.  nt  drawbar.  Two-speed  trans¬ 
mission  working  in  oil,  automobile 
type  front  nxle,  roller-bearing  rear 
axle,  steel  genrr.  thoroughly  protected  trom  duat  and 
Eelf-oiling,  radiator  and  Jan  that  coot  absolutely, 
lC-inch  face  rear  wheels,  weight  4U00  pounds. 

A  sensible,  practical  tractor,  built  by  a  company  with 
an  established  reputation  and  numerous  machines  at 
work  in  fields  today,  Write  for  catalog. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Box  48A,  Quincy,  III. 


No  More  Guesswork  In 
Liming  Your  Soil  - 


TXHI'RK  positive  productive  crops  by  knowing 
whether  your  soil  is  acid  inul  needs  lime  or 
ground  limestone. 

Don't  gin  s  -isto  how  much  to  apply.  Test  your 
soil  accurately  with  the 

Universal  Soil  Tester 

Wo  guarantee  it  to  show  tin,  amount 
of  liino  or  oinurii]  timestonu  ymir  soil 
contains,  and  the  amount 
you  should  apply. 

This  machine  pays  for 
itself  tin-  first  season  by 
eliminating  ginjKSw'i  ok 
nnd  the  needless  appli¬ 
cation  of  I  Into  when 
not  necessary.  A  ten- 
year-old  boy  can 
make  ace 1 1 rate  test  s. 

Where  shall  we 
Bend  your  booklet  ( 

THEH.M.  SPAHR  MFG. CO.,  Dept.C,  Baltimore, Md. 


THIS  Book  Free 

It  contains  Reports  of  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  seed  cleaning. 

FOMmpeffypE 

"  Termer's  Triendi 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — of¬ 
ficially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grains.  It  absolutely  rids 
seed  grains  of  smuts,  potatoes  of  scab 
and  black-leg — destroys  germs  in  stables, 
cellars,  kennels  and  chicken  houses. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35c  treats  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Write  lot  the  illus¬ 
trated  book — FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  4 


ps*& 


SS he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quirk  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FreeBookMeans 
Better  Buildings 
forYou 

CIMPLY  send  us  your 
^  name  and  address 
today  and  we  will  send 
you  absolutely  free  an  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  dealing 
with  the  advantages  of 

North 
Carolina 
Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal” 

for  farm  use.  This  wood  is 
widely  adapted  to  various 
farm  requirements,  and  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  beautiful,  durable 
and  easily  worked. 

With  North  Carolina  Pine  you 
can  build  better,  cheaper  and 
more  attractively. 

Send  for  Booklet  Today 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in 
your  locality,  write  us  direct. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk,  V*. 

3 


000.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  TUI  BEST  ANO  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  CAUT 
8^,  Wood  JAW 

Pis  easy  to  operate. 
Only  JIO  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
lyear.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


I — nr - 1  hot  BED  SASH 

j|> . .  O  i\  ITl'KEBS,  "t-l|  III Itllo* 

QlfC  With  ciuas  ba».  Ml  ml 

Hum  i  i  Danimiiii  i  r  ---n:ingir  tClioli*,  NVltitO  lOfiiled 

in  jolt  GLASS,  $1.00  per  liox. 
™ .  .  C.N.  Robinson  ft  Bro..Opt.U,B»llo.,Md 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattlo  or  Iloise  hide.  Calf,  Peg,  Peer 
or  any  kind  ol  sk  m  with  lour  or  lur  on. 

Wo  ton  and  finish  thorn  right  j  make 
theta  into  coats  tier  nu  n  aud  women), 
robco.rug*  or  gl<un»  When  ordered. 

Vourfnr  goods  w  ill  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  thorn,  amt  he  w  ortii  mere.  Our 
lllustrutud  catalog  given  a  lot  of  In 
fiiruiAtiua  which  tvery  stock  raiser 
should  have,  hue  we  never  scud  out  this 
Tiilunhlo  in  ink  Except  upon  mittrst. 

It  tells  leiw  to  hike  oil  .and  earn  for 
hi'b's:  how  jui'J  when  wo  pay  tho  Irolpht 
botn  ways  ;  nhout  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
c.ifis  which  is  h  t  remendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  an  horsa 
hides  and  call  skins  j  about  the  fur 

Socnl*  ami  gnmo  troplllea  we  pci  1.  taxi- 
crmy.etc.  It  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  add  reus. 

Yke  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

LycRAvc,,  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


RURALISMS 


Tree  Fruits  for  Local  Trade 

I  expect  to  sot.  out  about  100  apple 
trees  next  Spring,  200  peach  trees,  50 
pears,  10  plum  and  10  cherry  trees.  I 
expect  to  sell  the  fruit  of  these  trees  lo¬ 
cally.  so  that  I  want  fruit  that  will  taste 
good  rather  than  stand  shipping.  This 
refers  to  peaches  especially.  The  ap¬ 
ples.  with  the  exception  of  early  varie¬ 
ties,  must  he  kinds  that  will  taste  good 
and  keep  well.  I  have  found  the  Bald¬ 
win  and  Spy  good  keepers,  and  suppose 
there  are  other  good  varieties.  I  know 
very  little  about  fruit  culture  and  would 
like  your  advice.  How  far  apart  is  it 
best  to  plant  the  trees?  I  notice  some 
growers  advise  the  use  of  tillers  among 
the  apple  trees.  Will  peach  trees  serve 
for  this  purpose,  or  should  I  use  apples 
as  fillers?  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam 
and  slopes  north,  south  and  west. 

Boon  ton,  N.  .T.  F.  D.  j. 

You  ask  for  a  list  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  different  fruits.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  against  using  too  many  varieties  and 
suggest  that  you  confine  yourself  to  the 
following,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  out.  in  your  State: 

Apples:  Yellow  Transparent,  Williams 
Early  Red.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  McIntosh  Red, 
Stayman  Winesap,  Baldwin. 

Pears:  Duchess,  Kicffor,  Bartlett,  An¬ 
jou,  Seckel, 

Peaches:  Carman,  Miss  T.olo,  Ililey, 
Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Fox 
Seedling,  Iron  Mountain. 

Plums:  Japanese,  Red  June,  Abund¬ 
ance.  European,  Green  Gage,  Lombard. 

Cherries:  'Sour,  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency.  Sweet,  Napoleon,  Black 
Tartarian. 

The  standard  apple  trees,  that  is, 
those  that  are  to  remain  after  the  fillers 
are  removed,  should  be  planted  40  feet 
apart  each  way.  These  include  the 
Twenty  Ounce,  Stayman,  Winesap  and 
Baldwin.  The  other  varieties  are  excel¬ 
lent  fillers  and  quick  bearers,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Williams  Early 
Red,  which  is  slow  in  starting.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  peaches  be  set  by  them¬ 
selves  10x20  feet  apart.  Plum  trees 
should  be  sot  the  same  distance  apart; 
while  the  pears  and  cherry  tres  may  be 


planted  25xf»0  feet. 


A  New  Paper-making  Plant 

During  the  past  few  years  paper-mak¬ 
ers  have  begun  to  be  frightened  over  the 
problem  of  securing  paper  stock.  Wood 
pulp  and  rags  have  been  used  for  this, 
but  the  supply  of  both  is  decreasing, 
while  the  demand  for  paper  is  multiply¬ 
ing  every  year.  Rye  straw  is  used  for 
certain  kinds  of  paper-making,  and 
every  now  and  then  an  argument  for 
cornstalks  appears,  but  the  search  for 
new  paper  stock  goes  on  all  over  the 
world.  In  China  bamboos  and  rice  straw 
arc  being  tried.  The  stalks  of  sorghum, 
as  grown  iu  Manchuria,  may  help,  and 
in  Mexico  several  kinds  of  wood  are  be¬ 
ing  tried  out.  Plants  which  grow  in  the 
Upper  Nile  are  under  experiment,  and  also 
various  kinds  of  bamboo  which  grow  in 
the  Philippines;  It  is  said  that  about 
80%  of  the  paper  stock  used  in  this 
country  comes  from  wood;  something 
like  4,500,000  cords  of  wood  are  used  each 
year  for  paper  making,  and  even  with 
this  there  arc  imports  of  nearly  000,000 
tons  of  wood  pulp.  The  figures  show 
that  the  wood  suitable  for  this  paper 
stock  is  being  removed  each  year  three 
times  as  fast  as  it  grows.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  both  scientific  and  practical 
men  are  hunting  for  plants  which  may 
help  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
Agricultural  Department  now  issues  a 
bulletin  on  zacaton  (Epicampes  Mac- 
roura  Benth.)  This  plant  is  a  form  of 
wire  grass,  giving  a  tough,  hard  root,  and 
a  firm  solid  growth  above  ground.  It 
grows  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  this 
country  on  South  through  Mexico,  and  is 
exclusively  an  American  product.  Large 
quantities  of  the  root  are  now  dug  and 
shipped  to  Europe,  from  Mexico,  where 
they  are  used  for  brushes  and  similar 
work.  Up  to  this  time  the  top  of  the 
plant  or  the  grass  proper  has  not  found 
much  practical  use,  but  experiments  show 
that  it  will  make  a  strong  paper  of  good 
quality,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will 
he  found  very  suitable  for  paper  stock. 
This  ought  to  give  a  new  and  important 
product  to  the  Southwestern  part  of  this 
country,  and  Northern  and  Oentral  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  when  (he  business  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped  this  zacaton  may  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  production  of  paper. 


Wear — Lasting  Wear 

—is  what  makes  “Snag-Proof”  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

You  don’t  have  to  f8\  A 

be  a  very  good  judge  rslj 
of  rubber  footwear  W/ 
to  see  that  the  “Snag-  \ 

Proof”  Short  Boot  1 
shownhere  is  sturdily  1 
made.  “Snag-Proof”  1 
is  but  one  of  four  I 

I AMBERTVILLF 

Grubber  footwear^ 

known  for  over  forty  years  I 
for  their  wearing  qualities.  1 

Note  the  illustration.  Note  1 
the  extra  quality  soles.  This  1 
boot  is  all  duck  with  seven  K 
thicknesses  of  pure  Para  rub- 
her  ground  right  in.  You  can’t  I  \ 
beatit.  In  fact,you  can’tequal  1  \ 
it  for  wear  and  durability.  ■  % 

Should  your  dealer  not  sell  H  \  _ 

Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear,  H  \ 
send  ushianameand  we'll  quickly  B  \  j/m  il||  1 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  obtain  H  llllV 

these  goods  at  regular  prices.  ■  Ail  I  Ik 


Lumberlvillo  Ruhbtr  Footwoar 
it  also  mado  in  red  rubber .  Aik 
for  "Rod  Skins," 

Lambertville  Rubber  Company 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey  A 


SHORT 


BOOT 


MULCONRO Yaffil 
SPRAY  HOSE 

Can’t  Kink,  Twist,  Burst  or  Collapse 

MULCONROY  CO.,Inc. 

Established  1887 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


DOMESTIC JUNIOR! 


The  Engine  for  all  Small  Fut-m  Jobs 

The  Junior  1ms  the  sumo  sueerinr  quality  as 
the  larjrer,  lilghtu'.prictnl  Domestic  Knj-mes. 
Orchard  lKt.-i  and  I'minrm  flnii  it  most  econom- 
icul  ami  labor  nil  In*.  Huns  pump,  cream 
sepA rater,  grlnrh-tune  coi  n-sheller  "  and  all 
niai'liiues  requiring  Ifght  power.  We  also 
iiiuke  Hump  it  nil  Cower  Spraying 
Machinery.  Scud  r or  '  I  , 

bulletin  tXl  and  toll  us  JL 

your  outturn  wants.  sy — 3 

Domesllc  Engine  ana  Pump  Co.  t",“ne' 

Box  503 .  StVDDensbtirg,  Pa.  ™ 


Wrtght 

376  lb*. 
Heady  to 
run  when 

r.oeived. 


VP^EHT  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain 
,  a  Patent”  and  “What  to  Invent" 

[sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
’as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers  constant¬ 
ly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have  obtained. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our,  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHAN DLEE,  Patent  Atty's 

Est.  JO  Yc.its.  804  f  St.,Washlngton,D.C. 


SPRAT 


Rigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


Junior  Leader  Orchard  Sprayer  with 
2  H.  P.  engine,  3-plunger  pump. 

High  pressure.  Auto¬ 
matic  agitation  of  liq¬ 
uid,  suction  strainer  is  brush 
cleaned.  Wo  also  make 

Backet,  Barrel.  Mounted  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers,  eto. 

A  SPRAYER 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Free  catalog.  Spraying 
formulas  and  spraying  dl- 
Junlor  Leader  Sprayer  rections.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Pays 

SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915 — many  million  bushels  lost.  Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 

ISON  ACE  Sprayers 

Include  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  suit  each  man’s  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Company,  Box  24,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery,  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc: 
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C%g  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

rn  k  nr  sis  ess  fai:  mbits  paper 

A  National  Weekly  .Innrniil  Cor  Conittry  and  Suburban  llonicx 

Etlablighed 

PuhlLhi-d  weekly  by  the  Rural  I'nMishitie  Company.  3.1:1  IVftt  30ih  Slrroi.  .New  York 
IIekuRUT  VV,  C0t.LrS0"'0jJI',  rnwldont  and  Editor. 

Jons  .1.  Dii.i .ox,  TiwiRiii'or  mill  Owit-nil  Muilafror. 

Wsi.  F.  DlU-ox.  Si'Pi-Haiy.  Mnh.  E  T,  JU'YLi:.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  eountiiiw  in  tlie  I'niven'iil  I'm-tnl  t'nion.  equal  in  8s.  fid.,  or 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

Wr  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  ibis  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  iiivoiiiiikm  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  Ihhiack  only.  But  to  make  ooubl.v  hiiiv  wo  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  Mib.seribers  sustajiied  by  IriiMiiur  mt'  deliberate  •■w  indier,  lrreKpon- 
sibli  advertisers  or  misleading  advert isi  tin  ids  in  our  columns,  and  any 
SIR-Il  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  oftetl  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mi-take*  between  our  Subscribers  arid  honest, 
n  spoii-ible  houses,  w  hether  advertisers  or  net.  Wr  willingly  use  nur  good 
offiees  to  this  end,  lair  sue))  cimeK  should  Hot  bo  ooiifiised'wltii  didione-l 
transactions.  Wo  protect  Mib«e-ril>em  against  rogues.  Inn  wo  will  not  lie 
I,  -iiensiblr  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  liv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tiie  Ri  rai.  Nbw- 
6  oft K K ft  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  quite  surprising  how  many  farmers  tell  us 
they  have  been  for  some  years  mixing  a  little 
Alfalfa  seed  with  the  grass  and  clover  whenever 
they  seed  down.  This  does  not  cost  much  and.  in  the 
beginning,  they  do  not  see  much  of  the  Alfalfa. 
Slowly  it  conies  in  a  little  at  first  and  then  more 
and  more  until  the  soil  can  he  easily  seeded  in  full 
to  Alfalfa.  We  think  this  is  good  practice.  Put  a 
little  Alfalfa  and  also  some  Alsike  in  with  the  Red 
clover  seed. 

* 

HERE  is  a  trick  that  will  be  worked  this  year. 

Agents  come  along  offering  ashes  for  sale  at 
a  fair  price.  Nothing  is  said  about  any  analysis  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  ashes  are  guaranteed  to  he  "pure.” 
There  are  still  some  people  who  know  that  wood 
ashes  are  valuable  and  think  all  ashes  are  alike. 
The  offer  looks  like  a  bargain,  and  they  buy  only 
to  find  that  they  have  received  pure  coal  ashes, 
worth,  as  plant  food,  about  50  cents  a  ton!  There 
are  two  great  things  to  remember  about  ashes. 
Never  buy  coal  ashes  as  plant  food  and  never  mix 

wood  ashes  with  hen  manure. 

* 

WE  are  glad  to  state  that  the  "sign”  for  the  new 
year  is  right — could  not  be  better.  Our 
readers  took  care  of  that.  The  subscription  mail 
on  January  3  was  nearly  $200  larger  than  on  any 
other  single  day  in  the  history  of  this  business. 
The  only  day  that  ever  came  that  near  it  was  some 
years  ago  when  Jan.  1  came  on  Monday,  so  that 
three  days  were  lumped  in  one.  And  our  folks  did 
not  exhaust  themselves  eirlier.  for  each  succeeding 
day  has  been  ahead  of  last  year's  record.  That  is 
the  sort  of  “sign”  our  readers  give  us  this  year. 
Thank  you !  We  appreciate  it  and  will  pay  it 
back  in  service. 

* 

OER  worthy  friend  "The  Frnitman's  Guide" 
should  eat  several  baked  apples.  They  contain 
phosphoric  acid,  which  helps  build  up  nerve  and 
bone.  They  might  perhaps  serve  as  a  sort  of  serum 
treatment  for  the  disease  known  as  bonohoad.  On 
page  14  we  said  ‘‘The  produce  trade  has  nothing  to 
fight  for  hut  graft!”  We  wanted  to  know  what  else 
it  has  for  in  every  honest  line  of  its  business  it 
would  be  better  to  make  peace  with  producers.  The 
Guide  gives  this  comprehensive  answer: 

As  tor  the  FrciTMAX’s  Guide,  it  no  more  than  the 
Rural  y etc -Yorker,  is  ‘‘too  proud  to  fight.”  And  light 
it  will  against  any  man  or  set  ol'  men  whose  set  policy 
it  is  to  vilify  an  entire  trade  that  is  a  component,  part 
of  the  country's  economic  system  because  they  feel  they 
can  do  it  with  safety  to  their  own  worthless  hides. 

Worthless  hides!  That's  good!  As  our  pugna¬ 
cious  friend  pulls  off  its  coat  and  straps  the  chip 
securely  to  its  shoulder  we  are  minded  of  another 
reference  to  "hides."  Shakespeare,  the  great  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  nature,  puts  it  this  way: 

“Thou  wear  lion's  hide!  Doff  it  for  shame, 

And  hang  a  calfskin  on  thy  recreant  limbs!" 

* 

A  GOOD  share  of  the  medals  won  by  New  York 
apples  at  the  Panama  Exposition  went  to  our 
old  friend  Grant  ditchings  of  Onondaga  County. 
The  Hudson  River  and  Western  New  York  growers 
seem  to  have  won  a  share  of  these  medals,  but  we 
think  Ilitehings  led  in  numbers.  Now  here’s  a  remark¬ 
able  tiling  about  the  orchard  in  which  this  gold  medal 
fruit  was  grown.  In  1S99  this  farm  of  11  1  acres 
carried  a  mortgage  of  $2,250.  The  owner  had  been 
growing  grain  on  this  land,  and  his  figures  showed 
that  the  grain  cost  him  more  than  he  got  for  it. 
lie  told  Mr.  Ditchings  that  he  would  pay  $250  of 
the  mortgage  if  Ditchings  would  take  t lie  land  and 
assure  the  remaining  $2,000!  Thus  this  land  cost 
less  than  $20  per  acre.  It  was  poor  and  run  down, 
but  Mr.  Ditchings  put  trees  in  the  sod  as  he  usually 
does,  and  gave  them  good  care.  Today  75  acres  of 
this  farm  are  planted  in  trees,  and  pay  a  good  divi¬ 


dend  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  per  acre!  Those  of 
us  who  remember  the  early  struggles  of  Mr.  Ditch¬ 
ings  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  now  has 
under  his  charge  30.500  trees,  and  we  believe  be 
will  live  to  see  them  average  three  barrels  each! 
This  is  no  story  for  a  buck- to-tli e-lander  who  im¬ 
agines  he  can  put  a  tree  into  sod  and  then  sit  down 
and  watch  it  produce  a  crop  of  gold  medals  and 
dollars.  There  are  something  like  103,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  500  could 
be  found  to  duplicate  Hitchings’s  job. 

* 

1  have  a  new  frail  which  1  know  is  superior  to 
most  onlimirn  varieties  now  under  cultivation.  Ran 
I.  under  Ihe  law .  control  its  propagation  and  sale 
the  same  as  1  could  a  patented  article? 

IDS  question,  in  various  forms,  comes  to  us  at 
least  50  times  a  year.  We  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  answer  no — the  law  gives  you  practically  no 
rights  with  your  variety  after  it  has  once  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  A  man  may  fasten  a  few  sticks  and  a 
string  together  in  a  certain  way,  obtain  a  patent  and 
have  a  monopoly  for  manufacturing.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  protect  him  against  the  world.  With  a 
new  fruit,  as  far  as  the  courts  have  decided,  the 
case  is  different,  since  the  sticks  and  the  string  are 
manufactured  by  man.  while  the  fruit  is  a  natural 
product.  A  man  buys  a  tree  of  a  new  fruit  and 
plants  it  on  his  own  land.  It  then  becomes  a  part 
of  his  real  estate  and.  as  we  understand  the  law. 
he  may  sell  scions  from  it  or  use  them  on  seedling 
trees  of  his  own  for  sale  or  gift.  Of  course  this 
destroys  any  monopoly  that  the  originator  may  have, 
for  after  one  or  two  years  all  nurserymen  may  have 
the  new  variety  for  sale.  Therefore  one  year  with 
vines  and  two.  or  at  most,  three  years  with  fruit 
trees  is  about  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the 
originator  can  have  any  monopoly. 

These  are  the  facts  as  we  understand  them.  It 
is  a  very  unjust  situation,  for  the  originator  of  a 
valuable  new  fruit  has  just  as  much  right  to  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  sale  as  the  owner  of  a  patent.  If  we 
had  the  power  to  do  so  we  would  grant  him  one, 
and  we  think  other  nurserymen  might  well  recog¬ 
nize  hi:  moral  right,  since  the  legal  right  is  denied 
him.  We  would  like  to  join  in  carrying  a  case  of 
this  soft  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  though  able 
lawyers  say  there  would  he  no  hope.  Euless  men 
can  be  well  compensated  for  their  time  and  the 
financial  risk  they  assume  they  will  not  introduce 
and  make  known  the  qualities  of  superior  fruits  and 
dozens  of  sterling  varieties  which  ought  to  be  widely 
distributed  will  thus  never  he  known  outside  of 
their  home  locality.  There  is.  however,  another 
side  to  this.  The  buying  public  demand  these  new 
introductions  at  low  or  fair  prices,  and  seem  to  have 
little  respect  for  the  originator's  rights  when  they 
think  the  price  is  too  high.  We  therefore  answer 
the  question  as  it  is  put  to  us.  Personally  we  would 
give  the  originator  every  right  enjoyed  by  a  paten¬ 
tee,  but  the  law,  the  nurserymen  and  the  public  have 
decided  otherwise.  Some  nurserymen  offer  the  new 
variety  under  its  chosen  name,  others  change  the 
name  somewhat  to  avoid  responsibility.  We  think 
the  nursery  business  would  he  in  a  stronger  position 
if  all  respected  the  originator's  rights  and  gave  him 
a  fair  showing,  but  the  law  and  custom  have  now 
been  known  for  some  years  and  be  who  introduces 
a  new  variety  knows  what  the  outcome  must  bo 
I'lie  buyer  must  take  his  chance  as  to  whether  he 
receives  the  true  variety  when  it  is  budded  from  un¬ 
fruited  wood. 

* 

There  is  at  least  one  tiling  for  which  the  American 
public  should  be  grateful  to  Tom  Barron.  De  never 
tried  to  put  across  any  "systems.”  "secrets,”  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  exorbitant  prices  for  his  stock.  De  might  have 
made  such  exploiting  very  profitable  two  years  ago. 

J. 

THERE  is  great  truth  in  that,  and  it  comes  from 
one  who  thinks  the  "Barron"  stock  of  Leghorns 
and  Wyandottes  should  not  he  mixed  with  our 
American  strains.  Starting  with  Philo  and  a  dozen 
others,  various  “systems”  and  formulas  have  been 
exploited,  and  the  public  have  been  bled  white 
through  the  aid  of  spectacular  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  Not  one  of  these  people  with  the  wonderful 
"systems"  has  had  the  nerve  to  get  into  an  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  with  Tom  Barron.  Tie  has  sent  his  birds 
5,000  miles  over  the  ocean,  with  no  strings  tied  to 
them,  acted  like  a  true  “sport”  and  uniformly  won 
a  good  share  of  honors.  To  make  Die  first  compar¬ 
ison  which  comes  to  mind,  we  think  Barron  has 
done  more  for  the  poultry  industry  than  Burbank 
has  done  for  horticulture,  yet  plain  Tom  Barron  has 
not  tried  to  fool  or  bleed  the  public,  or  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  the  genuine  publicity  be  lias 
received.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  howl¬ 
ing  dervishes  who  pull  every  possible  wire  to  bring 
themselves  into  notice. 


January  15,  1916, 

TELEGRAM  announcing  the  death  of  Win.  IT. 
Bowlcer  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  writer. 
For  more  than  30  years  we  have  known  him  with 
growing  intimacy,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  he  came 
here  like  a  boy  in  bis  hope  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
future.  De  then  seemed  in  the  best  of  health  and 
we  well  remember  saying  as  he  left  "Happy  days  and 
5,000  of  them!"  It  seemed  like  a  conservative  wish 
as  he  stood  there  with  the  old  kindly  smile  and 
hopeful  face.  Win.  H.  Bowker  well  deserves  the 
title  of  good  citizen.  lie  took  part  in  many  public 
enterprises  and  quietly  interested  himself  in  many 
private  acts  of  benevolence  and  help.  We  could 
tell  many  little  stories  to  show  how  this  strong  and 
kindly  man  went  out  of  his  way  to  help.  lie  was 
a  good  fighter  and  a  good  friend.  He  applied  one 
saying  to  his  fertilizers  which  will  live  as  a  classic. 

For  the  Land's  Sake!”  We  once  met  an  old  South¬ 
ern  farmer  who  said  ho  nominated  a  new  presiden¬ 
tial  ticket.  It  was  Nash  and  Bowker.  De  meant 
the  late  Duane  II.  Nash,  who  manufactured  the 
Acme  harrow,  and  Mr.  Bowker,  who  worked  "for 
the  land’s  sake!”  We  have  lost,  a  strong,  kindly 
friend  who  will  be  missed.  As  for  his  personal 
character  we  can  do  no  better  than  endorse  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Miller,  printed  on  page  SO. 

IT  was  an  open  secret  that  a  good  many  large  ap¬ 
ple  growers  and  buyers  went  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  to  make  trouble  for  (be 
Department,  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  The  Packer,  containing  violent  abuse  and 
misstatements,  have  been  circulated  all  through 
Western  New  York,  and  full  preparations  were  made 
by  interested  parties  to  give  the  Department  the 
cold  shoulder  or  worse.  Instead  of  that  the  mem¬ 
bers.  after  listening  to  a  fair  statement  of  wlmt  the 
Department  has  done,  and  what  it  plans  to  do, 
unanimously  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  the  Commissioner  and  urged  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  and  the  Legislature  to  give  support  and  ade¬ 
quate  appropriations.  They  also  pledged  apple  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  auction  markets.  This  is  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  fruit  growers’  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  probably  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
as  well.  Under  the  circumstances  this  endorsement 
is  very  gratifying  and  if  it  is  properly  supported 
will  result  in  a  great  auction  plant  at  Rochester, 
which  will  save  millions  of  dollars  to  Western  New 
York  farmers. 

♦ 

THESE  scientific  men  are  chasing  after  every¬ 
thing  these  days.  From  the  unseen  germ  or  life 
form  which  is  responsible  for  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  up  to  the  elephant,  all  who  enjoy  life  or  find 
it  a  burden  are  being  investigated.  The  sitting  hen 
comes  in  for  her  share.  The  managers  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  egg-laying  contest  now  say  about  our  stead¬ 
fast  friend  the  brooder: 

“We  are  convinced  that  bloodiness  is  a  condition 
of  the  brain  and  not  of  the  bod/).'' 

When  we  have  seen  a  hen  sit  on  a  door  knob  and 
two  stones  and  light  like  a  tiger  when  some  one 
tried  to  take  the  door  knob  away  it  has  seemed  like 
a  mind  diseased,  fhe  remedy  suggested  is  based 
mi  the  fact  that  a  lien  is  a  jealous  creature.  If 
we  pul  her  in  a  wire  coop  where  she  is  kept  cool 
and  can  sec  the  rest  of  the  hens  ranging  about  with 
their  mate  she  will  change  her  mind!  The  R.  I. 
Red  is.  as  a  breed,  probably  most  inclined  to  brood, 
and  probably  the  Leghorn  is  least  inclined  that  way. 
Jf  it  is  a  brain  trouble  have  the  Reds  as  a  breed  a 
quicker  and  stronger  brain  than  the  Leghorn,  or  is 
it  the  other  way? 


Brevities 

When  iu  doubt-  eat  an  apple. 

This  dog  discussion  has  teeth  on  it. 

The  cows  in  your  herd  are  there  for  a  purpose. 
What  is  it,  society  or  profit? 

In  Lancaster  Go.,  Pa.,  they  regard  t ho  Carolina 
poplar  tree  as  an  overgrown  and  rather  dangerous 
weed." 

The  German  government  has  issued  $00,000,000  of 
stcei  money.  They  are  five-pfennig  pieces,  or  1.2  cents 
of  American  pioney. 

Canada  has  declared  an  embargo  on  hay  shipped  to 
this  country  Canadian  hay  may  now  only  be  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Japan,  Italy  and  Russia. 

"What  do  vou  think  of  a  man  who  remarks,  ‘I  do 
not  care  about  the  Christmas  presents  being  delayed,  I 
want  The  R.  N  Y"'  asks  E.  S.  K.  We  are  bound  to 
think  him  u  very  intelligent  and  discriminating  man! 

Still  there  comes  ti  demand  for  information  about 
Spring  wheat.  We  would  not  advise  sowing  it  on 
the  Atlantic  slope  You  cannot  reasonably  expect  more 
than  half  the  yield  of  Winter  wheat.  Barley  or  oats 
will  give  a  more  useful  crop. 

EVERY  now  and  then  a  scare  over  trichinosis  from 
eating  infected  pork  is  started.  Thorough  cooking  is 
the  surest  prevention,  but  now  it  has  been  found  that 
freezing  the  pork  for  20  days  at  a  temperature  of 
live  degrees  destroys  the  parasites. 


T5he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  on  the  Auctions 

Various  estimates  and  conflicting  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  effect  of  the  auction  sales  of  apples.  In¬ 
somuch  as  no  one  does  or  can  sneoessfully  dispute  the 
facts  of  the  record,  it  seems  best  to  state  them  and  let 
everyone  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  that  we  have  the 
crop  last  year  was  actually  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year’s  crop.  On  the  basis  of  supply  alone  the  price 
tliis  season  would  he  no  higher  than  last  season.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  prices  this  season  have  averaged  ac¬ 
cording  to  experienced  observers  from  To  cents  to  $1.50 
per  barrel  higher  than  the  previous  season.  Some  of 
the  large  dealers  who  bought  this  season  at  the  advance 
prices  blame  the  auction  sales  for  the  high  prices. 
They  call  it  “disturbing  conditions.”  In  the  country 
districts  the  local  agents  of  those  same  dealers  tell 
producers  that  the  commission  men  sell  for  higher 
prices  than  the  auction.  An  argument  can  be  made 
to  suit  any  need. 

The  exact  facts  arc  that  during  the  month  of  August 
buyers  of  apples  and  the  trade  papers  announced  that 
$2  per  barrel  would  be  the  high  price  for  grade  A  ap¬ 
ples  this  year  and  $1.50  for  II  grades.  I  layers  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  bought  many  orchards  during 
August  at  prices  ranging  from  00  emits  to  $2  a  barrel. 
Growers  were  dependent  on  these  buyers  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  prices,  and  after  bartering  for  some  days  many 
of  them  sold  within  this  range  of  prices.  The  price 
was  fixed  by  the  grower's  ignorance  of  values,  and  the 
shrewdness  and  cleverness  of  the  buyer.  In  the  first 
week  of  September  two  sales  were  held  in  the  orchards 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  one  sale  in  Onondaga 
County.  At  those  open  auction  sales  apples  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $5.40  a  barrel. 

In  the  city  auction  sales  which  have  been  held  regu¬ 
larly  all  Fall  and  Winter  apples  of  all  kinds  and  grades 
and  conditions  have  been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  best  apples  were  naturally  put  in  storage,  and 
growers  with  medium  grades,  and  those  without  cold 
storage  facilities,  shipped  to  t In*  auction  sales.  The 
prices  realized  were  uniformly  the  high  level  of  the 
market  for  the  quality  and  grade.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  barrel  of  apples  may  not  have  been  sold  a  few 
cents  less  than  another  barrel  of  equal  grade  on  the 
same  day  by  a  commission  dealer.  It  does  mean  that 
taking  the  sales  for  the  day  against  the  dealers’  total 
sales  grade  for  grade  the  auctions  have  averaged  the 
high  level  of  prices.  This  gave  small  growers  an  open¬ 
ing  they  never  had  before.  They  could  not  get  and  did 
not  expect  fancy  prices.  They  did  not  have  fancy  ap¬ 
ples.  but  they  had  a  sure  market  and  they  knew  they 
got  just  what  the  fruit  sold  for. 

Under  present  conditions  the  expense  on  these  ship¬ 
ments  is  more  than  it  ought  to  bo.  The  Xew  York 
Central  Railroad  allows  dealers  to  sell  apples  on  the 
Barclay  Street  dock  in  their  way  of  selling  at  private 
sale.  It  refuses  to  allow  the  Department  to  sell  there 
in  its  way  at  auction.  Yet  the  auction  system  is  quick¬ 
er,  more  systematic  ami  less  expensive  to  the  company. 
The  railroad  pleased  the  dealers,  who  are  now  able 
to  charge  cartage  when  no  carting  is  done,  anil  higher 
commissions  than  they  could  charge  if  the  auction 
sales  were  permitted  to  compote  with  them  on  equal 
terms.  The  Department  is  forced  to  provide  space  for 
its  sales,  and  pay  cartage  and  labor  on  samples,  and 
this  enables  the  dealers  to  continue  their  excessive 
charges  to  shippers.  This  must  be  changed.  It  is  like 
all  sui'li  discriminations,  an  especial  hardship  to  the 
small  grower,  and  yet  with  these  drawbacks  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  in  favor  of  the  auction  sales.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  are  significant: 

I  am  writing  you  to  toll  you  how  much-  I  think  of 
your  market  and  of  what  you  are  doing.  All  of  the 
115  barrels  t hat  I  have  sent  to  the  market  were  sold 
very  satisfactorily.  As  I  have  been  sending  some  of  my 
apples  to  commission  men  at  intervals  of  10  days,  I 
am  able  to  make  a  fair  comparison  as  to  prices  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  received  at  least  25rv  better  at  the 
market  than  the  commission  man  sent  me.  although 
some  growers  near  me,  who  pledged  apples  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  claim  they  get  better  prices  from  their  commission 
men.  JA8.  P.  hoick. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Fast  year  I  shipped  half  of  my  apples  to  Xew  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  sold  the  remainder  to  a  local 
buyer,  and  realized  $1  per  barrel  net  on  all  of  them. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  prices  established  by  your  De¬ 
partment  in  the  orchard  sales,  I  asked  $2  for  my  ap¬ 
ples  where  local  buyers  were  picking  up  most  of  the 
apples  in  this  section  at  $1.50.  Hater  in  the  season 
I  asked  $2.25  f.o.b.  ears  and  was  offered  $2.  About, 
the  middle  of  December  I  shipped  them  to  yon  and 
now  that  the  returns  an  all  in  find  that  the  1 34  bar¬ 
rels  I  sent  you  netted  me  $2.55  per  barrel,  an  advance 
of  $40.00  over  the  best  offer  I  ha<l.  In  the  10  years  I 
have  had  apples  to  sell  I  have  never  before  bad  my 
apples  net  me  as  much  per  barrel,  and  to  sa.v  that  I 
am  pleased  seems  hardly  necessary.  Up  lure  in  t ho 
country  when.  f<u'  any  reason  the  stock,  crops  and  tools 
are  t>>  be  sold  from  a  farm,  almost  invariably  they  are 
disposed  of  at  public  auction,  and  the  same  method 
seems  to  he  working  out  well  with  the  apples.  T  am 
of  the  opinion  that  (/////  oilier  hruiieh  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service  would  have  some  difficulty  in  showing 
where  it  had  saved  any  individual  farmer  of  the  State 
$47  on  an  original  investment  of  less  than  $500.  If 
it  eon,  it  will  he  "going  some.”  I  am.  with  best  wish¬ 
es  for  the  success  of  the  Department  and  to  you.  per¬ 
sonally.  a  happy  Xew  Year,  ciias.  c.  PEKUY. 

Eagle  Bridge,  X.  Y. 

Shippers  who  compare  returns  should  also  ask  them¬ 
selves,  “What  would  the  dealers  pay  this  year  if  the 
Department  was  not  conducting  an  auction  sale  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them V”  It  would  be  fair  to  compare 
prices  this  year  with  last  year;  and  on  this  basis  Mr. 


Perry  would  be  $1.55  ahead  on  every  barrel  sold,  or 
$180.90  instead  of  $40.00. 

While  the  Department  did  the  best  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  result  was  not  as  good  as  it  could 
be  with  proper  organization  of  producers,  carload  ship¬ 
ments  and  proper  terminal  facilities. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

Following  is  the  program  of  the  seventy-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty.  to  be  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  on  January  ISth 
and  10th,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  strong  and  varied  program 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  attendance  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  attend  the  convention  and  bring  the 
women  folks  with  you.  Bring  the  boys  too.  They  will 
be  the  future  members  of  the  society. 

TUESDAY.  .TAXUARY  IS,  1016 
In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  10  A.  M. 

The  Year’s  Progress  in  Legislation,  lion.  C.  Fred 
Roxhart,  Lowvillc.  X.  Y. 

Growing  and  Marketing  Potatoes,  Mr.  Daniel  Dean, 
Xiohols.  X.  Y. 

The  Farm  Woman  in  the  Housewives’  League,  Airs. 
Julian  Heath.  Xew  York  City. 

Preserving  Farm  Wastes,  Mrs.  Frank  Tabor,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  X.  Y. 

The  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine,  Air.  F.  E.  Embree, 
Watorville,  Ale. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  2  P.  Al. 

President's  address,  John  ,T.  Dillon.  Xew  York  City. 

Standardization  of  Farm  Products,  Commissioner 

E.  S.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Yt. 

Lower  Cost  of  Living,  Hon.  Alarcus  Al.  Marks,  Bor¬ 
ough  President  of  Xew  York  City. 

Farm  Problems  in  Congress,  Hon.  Hatton  AV. 
Sumners. 

Xational  Alarketing  of  Farm  Products.  ATr.  Wells  A. 
Sherman,  specialist  in  market  surveys,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber,  S  P.  AL 

Address:  lion.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of 
Xew  York. 

The  A'ital  Issue  in  Farm  Organization.  Dr.  Ken¬ 
yon  L.  Butterfield.  President,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Amherst.  Alnss. 

City  Alarkets,  lion,  George  W.  Perkins,  Xew  York 
City. 

The  Educational  Policy  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  lion.  Charles  S.  Wilson.  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Albany,  X.  A'. 

AYEDXESDAY,  .TAXUARY  10,  1016 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  0  A.  Al. 

Business  meeting:  Report  of  secretary,  Albert  E. 
Brown,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  Report  of  treasurer,  I-Iarry 
B.  AA’inters,  Albany,  X.  Y.  Election  of  Officers. 

10  A.  AL 

A  Cooperative  Creamery.  Air.  John  AL  Dam,  Aliil- 
broiik,  X.  A'. 

Pasteurization  of  Skimmed  AT  ilk  and  AY  hoy  for  Feed¬ 
ing  (’alves,  Dr.  A-.  A.  Aloore,  Dean,  Xew  York  State 
A'eferinnry  College.  Iibaea.  X.  Y. 

Dairy  Interests.  Hon.  ,T.  AA\  Holme.  Commissioner 
Dairy  and  Food  Department,  Lansing,  Alich. 

The  National  Dairy  Show,  Air.  AY.  F.  Skinn.er,  sec¬ 
retary  Xational  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  2  F.  AH 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  Air. 

F.  E.  Lacey.  Poughkeepsie.  X. 

Advertising  a  State's  Products,  Air.  George  Bat- 
. .  Xew  York  City. 

Progress  of  tile  Land  Bank,  Air.  B.  G.  Parker, 
President  of  the  Land  Bank.  Gouvernonr.  X.  A'. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  High  Schools  and  Com¬ 
mon  Schools  of  the  State.  Air.  Layton  S.  Hawkins, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  X.  A'. 

Report  of  Resolution  Committee. 

6:50  P.  AL 

Banquet,  Stanwix  Hall,  Broadway,  tickets  $1.  Air. 
Setli  J.  T.  Bush.  Morton.  X.  A\,  toastmaster. 

U.  S.  Senator  James  AA\  AA’ads worth,  Jr.,  and  lion. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xav.v, 
are  expected  to  bo  present.  Short  addresses  by  many 
guests  and  members.  Ladies  will  have  the  choice  scats 
at  tile  banquet.  Alrmbers  of  the  Xational  Housewives’ 
League  will  act  as  reception  committee. 

The  conference  for  milk  producers  proposed  for  Thurs¬ 
day  after  the  convention  will  lie  absorbed  in  the  con¬ 
vention  and  no  milk  meeting  will  bo  held  on  Thursday. 


Market  Conditions  and  Sales 

The  apple  market  opened  strong  on  Alonday  of  last 
week  and  prices  ruled  higher  than  the  previous  week. 
Fancy  stock  and  Greenings  and  Baldwins  went  as  high 
as  $5.50  per  barrel.  Grade  A  ot  these  fruits  sold  for 
$2.75  to  $5  per  barrel,  according  to  condition  and 
quality.  At  the  auction  sale  on  Thursday.  Grade  A  214 
inches,  from  Brockport.  X.  A’.,  in  good  condition,  sold 
for  $5,05  and  $5.10,  and  ungraded  for  $2.55. 

A  feature  of  the  Department  auction  sales  Ibis  week 
was  the  beginning  of  citrus  fruits  from  Florida,  and 
the  inquiries  indicate  that  there  will  he  considerable 
volume  from  Florida  from  now  on.  Another  feature 
was  the  shipment  of  a  carload  of  Rome  Beauty  from 
Virginia.  This  shipment  was,  however,  delayed  in 
transit  so  that  the  sale  was  not  completed  as  we  go  to 
press. 

Growers  with  apples  in  cold  storage  have  the  choice 
of  shipping  to  the  Department  or  of  consigning  their 
apples  to  dealers,  who  have  large  holdings  of  their 
own  to  sell.  The  only  interest  of  the  Department  is 
to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  grower.  The 
interest  of  the  speculator  is  to  get  tile  highest  possible 
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price  for  his  own  holdings  and  he  naturally  nurses 
the  market  for  that  purpose. 

Following  are  the  prices  of  two  days’  sales  last  week: 

APPLES. — 1  bkt.  Greening  55c:  2  Rambo  55c;  2 
Alatin  60c:  1  AA'bitc  Pippin  60c;  5  Baldwin  60c:  6 

1  bis.  Baldwin  $5.10:  151  $2.85 ;  56  $2.15;  1  $2.10; 
6  AVhite  Pippin  $5.65:  10  Baldwin  $2.25;  2  $2.50;  2 
Greening  $2.05;  2  Grimes  $2.55;  1  $2.20;  I  Holland 
Pippin  $2.40;  2  Snow  $2.50;  15  bkts  50c;  11  bids. 
Russet  $2.55;  10  Baldwin  $5.10;  25  $5.05;  143  $2.55: 

2  Blk.  Ben  Davis  $1.05;  5  $1.55 ;  5  Baldwin  $1.10:  3 
Sutton  $1.60. 

EGGS. — I  cases  45c;  2  cases,  small,  3414c:  2^4 
eases,  small.  40c :  14  case  small  35c;  2  cases,  small, 
34c;  1  ease,  small.  33c:  3  cases,  small.  38c;  3  cases, 
small,  37c;  1014  cases  48c;  1  case,  small,  33c. 

DRESSED  At  E  A  TS  AND  POULTRY.—!  calf.  130 
lbs.,  lie:  2  pigs.  20  lbs..  18c;  3  pigs,  35  lbs.,  17c:  1 
pig.  15  lbs.,  1214c:  3  pigs.  58  lbs.,  10c ;  3  pairs  dressed 
rabbits  50c  pair:  85  lbs.  poultry  18c;  72  lbs.  turkeys 
27e ;  20  lbs  turkeys  2s. •;  25  lbs.  chickens  15c. 

TANGERINES.— 87  boxes  $1.50;  42  $1.40;  24 
$1.30;  0  $1,10.  _ 

The  N.  Y.  Centra!  Railroad  Docks 

AVhen  farmers  are  in  the  humor  of  writing,  they 
might  drop  a  line  tu  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  a«k  why  that  company  does  not  give  them 
the  same  privileges  on  their  terminals  that  are  accord¬ 
ed  the  dealers  in  farm  produce.  <  >n  the  Barclay  Street 
dock  the  dealers  receive  and  sell  produce  the  way  the 
dealer  wants  to  sell  it.  The  Department,  of  Foods  and 
Alarkets  may  receive  produce  there  for  the  farmer 
direct,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  sell  it  in  its 
own  way.  If  at  all  it  must  sell  in  the  dealer’s  way. 
The  dealer  sells  so  that  no  one  but  himself  ami  the 
buyer  know  the  price.  If  there  is  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  dealer’s  salesman  and  the  jobber's  buyer  to 
divide  up  a  margin  no  one  knows  the  difference.  If 
permitted  to  do  so,  the  Department  would  sell  on  the 
open,  so  that  everyone  would  know  the  price;  and  there 
could  be  no  margin  to  divide.  The  dealer  sells  on  the 
dock  and  the  hnyer  carts  the  goods  at  his  own  expense; 
but  the  dealer  in  most  instances  charges  up  the  cart¬ 
age  just  the  same.  The  Department  would  charge  no 
cartage  in  such  cases.  The  dealer  charges  10  per  cent, 
commission,  the  Department  charges  five  per  cent.  Of 
course  Hu1  dealer  does  not  want  the  Department,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  sell  at  open  sale  on  the  dock. 
Anyone  can  sec  that  in  less  than  a  month,  they  would 
all  have  to  sell  in  the  same  way.  The  Xew  York  Cen¬ 
tral  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers  and  keeps  farm¬ 
ers  paying  cartage  and  margins  and  double  commis¬ 
sions. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  service  farmers  want  from 
railroads  to  which  they  have  given  valuable  franchises, 
well  and  good.  If  they  waut  different  treatment,  then 
they  ought  to  tell  the  Xew  York  Central  what  they  do 
want.  This  discrimination  costs  the  grower  money 
whether  ho  ships  to  their  own  Department  or  to  the 
dealer.  The  extra  cost  of  cartage  and  handling  of 
samples  imposed  on  the  Department  by  this  rule  is  an 
extra  and  useless  expense  to  the  shipper,  and  makes 
possible  the  continuation  of  the  extra  charges  by  the 
dealers. 

Farm  Co-operation  in  Pennsylvania 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  held  this  year  at  State  College,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  discussions  (entered  on  tlm  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  organizations  operated  within  the  State  during 
the  last  three  years.  That  the  cooperative  movement 
has  passed  through  its  experimental  stages  and  that 
the  farmers  can  now  sucessfully  combine  to  sell  their 
products  and  buy  supplies  economically  was  amply 
shown  by  the  attestation  of  many  Grangers  who  have 
given  the  matter  a  fair  trial. 

E.  B.  Dorset,  of  Afan&field.  Pa.,  expert  in  coopera¬ 
tive  farming  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  explained  in  detail  the  working  of  the 
Keystone  Grange  Exchange,  at  Alansiield,  organized  by 
him  there  in  1913.  Through  this  the  farmers  are 
brought  into  direct  contact,  with  consumers,  eliminating 
all  the  evils  of  the  commission  merchant  system.  Air. 
Dorset  maintains  there  are  still  further  developments 
possible  in  cooperation  as  tlm  farmers  learn  to  grade, 
pack  and  sort  their  products  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city  markets. 

"The  first,  year  the  Grange  conducted  their  coopera¬ 
tive  organization,”  said  Air.  Dorset,  “we  largely  con¬ 
fined  our  activities  to  buying  farm  machinery,  binder 
twine,  fertilizers  and  feed.  In  1913  we  bought  for  our 
members  about  $106,000  worth  of  goods.  The  next 
year  we  purchased  similar  materials  to  the  extent  of 
$200,000,  and  lids  year,  which  I  think  has  been  a  bad 
year  for  the  funner.  I  think  $250,000  will  cover  the 
purchases  made.  In  1015  we  sold  nine  carloads  of 
binder  twine  alone.” 

This  falling  off  in  the  proportionate  yearly  increase 
is  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  fertilizer  market. 
During  the  last  year  the  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
I  roetire  the  usual  amount  of  potash  from  Germany. 
John  A.  AleSparran.  the  State  Grange  Muster,  looks  for 
the  sales  of  1016  to  surpass  those  of  all  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  buying  products  for  the  farmers,  the 
Keystone  Exchange  lias  given  assistance  in  marketing 
farm  products  this  year.  Many  carloads  of  hay,  fruit, 
grain  and  vegetables  were  sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
substantial  profits  to  t ho  farmers.  In  one  instance  a 
farmer  sold  ids  bay  in  a  city  for  $7  a  ton  more  than  he 
could  have  obtained  for  it  in  his  own  community.  This 
case  was  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  what  the  co¬ 
operative  organizations  are  trying  to  accomplish  for 
the  Grangers.  The  success  of  the  societies  has  been 
placed  squarely  on  hottest  management  of  a  plain  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  working  out  a  result  that  with  effi¬ 
ciency  of  management  can  be  made  successful  in  any 
community. 

(’•■operative  insurance  among  the  farmers  has  also 
become  firmly  established  in  the  State.  There  are  now 
sixteen  mutual  lire  companies  operated  by  the  Grange 
in  Pennsylvania.  l’he  companies  are  carrying  risks 
aggregating  $50,000,000.  The  Grange  also  owns  and 
operates  hundreds  of  miles  of  rural  telephone  lines. 

A.  it.  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Poet’s  Faith 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy’d. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

,Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Rehold  we  know  not  anything; 

J  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  Winter  change  to  Spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  IV 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

— Tennyson,  "In  Memoriain.” 

* 

Vegetable  turkey  is  one  of  the  holi¬ 
day  dishes  offered  by  a  vegetarian  res¬ 
taurant.  Mix  together  three  cupfuls  of 
dry  bread  crumbs,  two  cupfuls  of  chopped 
nuts.  Then  stir  in  six  well-beaten  eggs 
and  as  much  milk  as  required  to  make 
a  soft  mixture.  Add  one  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  sage  and  salt  to  taste.  Bake 
in  a  buttered  pan  for  20  minutes.  Serve 
hot. 

Many  reformers  have  advocated  a 
standardized  dress  for  women,  one  that 
may  be  worn  by  all  women  at  all  times 
under  all  conditions,  and  meeting  tbe  re¬ 
quirements  of  comfort,  modesty  and 
beauty,  A  recent  effort  iu  this  line  is 
the  Polymuriel  gown,  accepted  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  women  offering  a  prize  for 
such  design.  It  is  thus  described: 

The  under  part  is  made  iu  two  pieces, 
opening  down  the  front  to  the  waist  line, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  donned  conveni¬ 
ently.  The  smocking  allows  for  fullness 
over  the  bust.  Yoke  panel,  belt  and 
tunic  are  made  in  one  piece,  detachable 
for  the  purpose  of  reversing.  The  plain 
side,  helped  by  an  attractive  collar  and 
cull's,  is  suitable  for  business  wear.  The 
kaleidoscopic  quality  of  the  gown,  which 
makes  it  suitable  for  evening  and  other 
wear,  is  obtained  by  shifting  the  waist 
line  up  almost  to  the  armpits  or  down 
to  the  hips,  removing  the  lower  part  of 
the  sleeves,  deleting  the  panels  and  the 
drop  skirt,  as  well  as  by  other  devices. 

The  presumption  from  this  description 
is  that  the  same  gown  may  1>»*  worn  for 
widely  different  uses  by  altering  sleeves, 
panel,  etc,,  or  reversing  portions  of  the 
dress.  Considerations  of  cleanliness,  we 
think,  would  deter  a  woman  with  any  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling  from  “dressing  up” 
by  merely  turning  inside  out  part  of  a 
dress  in  which  she  bad  been  working  at 
her  sewing  machine  or  typewriter,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  impracticable  to 
use  the  same  dress  for  geaeral  house¬ 
work.  cooking,  etc.,  and  also  for  occa¬ 
sions  of  ceremony.  Pictures  of  the  Poly¬ 
muriel  show  a  paneled  tunic  over  a  drop 
skirt,  apparently  with  pantalettes  be¬ 
neath.  We  have  often  observed  that  no 
woman  is  obliged  to  wear  ugly  or  uncom¬ 
fortable  garments  because  they  are  the 
fashion,  for  there  are  always  pretty  and 
becoming  modifications  of  even  the  most 
extreme  modes.  At  the  present  time  a 
woman  in  ordinary  circumstances  can  se¬ 
cure  the  advantages  of  the  Polymuriel, 
and  more,  by  buying  a  well-cut  ready¬ 
made  jacket  suit,  with  several  changes 
in  blouses  from  plain  to  dressy  models. 
In  warm  weather  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible,  with  our  extremes  of  climate,  to 
make  any  one  dress  take  the  place  of 
needed  changes.  As  far  as  underwear  is 
concerned,  all  our  changes  of  recent  years 
have  been  towards  freedom,  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  We  think  women  owe  more  than 
they  realize  to  the  early  pioneers  of  re¬ 
form  dress,  especially  in  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  underwear,  but  we  believe  that 
changes  in  women’s  activities  will  do 
more  for  the  evolution  of  dress  than  a 
formal  effort  at  sudden  standardization. 

* 

Our  friend  the  teacher,  whose  pupils 
are  city  boys  too  hard  to  manage  in  or¬ 
dinary  classes,  was  carrying  a  bulging 
handbag  that  gave  forth  a  metallic  clink. 
She  explained  that  it  was  her  boys’ 
Christmas  savings.  She  had  formed  a  lit¬ 
tle  debating  society,  and  early  in  the 
term  the  boys  had  decided  to  contribute 
dues  which  should  be  held,  with  any  ad¬ 


ditional  savings,  for  Christmas  money. 
One  of  the  boys  kept  the  records,  and  the 
teacher  kept  the  coin,  and  when  Christ¬ 
mas  came  she  had  amounts  varying  from 
50  cents  to  a  dollar  or  two  to  hand  over 
to  the  boys  for  holiday  expenditure. 
These  were  the  children  of  poor  people, 
and  the  holiday  savings,  whieh  changed 
their  odd  pennies  into  enough  to  buy 
some  coveted  pleasure,  gave  them  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  in  thrift.  No  doubt  as  Christ¬ 
mas  approached,  thousands  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  lamented  the  lack  of  enough  spend¬ 
ing  money  to  cover  their  modest  needs. 
If  they  would  begin  the  plan  of  saving 
small  amounts  throughout  the  year,  the 
worth  of  a  trolley  ride  here  and  there, 
the  problem  would  take  care  of  itself. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


S8sx  Two-Piece  Skirt. 
886 1  Flounced  Skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 

24  to  33  waist.  — 


8859  Men's  Bathrobe, 
Small  36  or  38,  Me¬ 
dium  40  or  42,  Large 
44  or  46  breast. 


One-Piece  Gown, 
34  to  4-2  bust- 


8820 — Work  Apron, 
Small,  34  or  36:  Me¬ 
dium,  38  or  40.  Large, 
42  or  44  bust., 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want 
a  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


The  same  plan  carried  out  by  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  Society  in  New  York,  helps  work¬ 
ing  girls  to  save  enough  for  their  Sum¬ 
mer  outing.  With  every  post  office  in  the 
country  ready  to  act  as  banker  for  small 
savings,  there  is  need  to  teach  onr  young 
people  that  thrift  is  not  parsimony,  and 
that  the  habit  of  saving  small  sums  is 
a  valuable  life  endowment. 


Stollen 

At  the  holiday  season  a  coffee  cake 
made  after  the  following  recipe,  would 
be  acceptable,  I  am  sure.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  all-year-round  cake,  but  sold  in  the 
city  in  larger  sizes  around  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 

Stollen.  (Use  level  measurements,) 
One  cake  compressed  yeast  and  one  level 
tablespoonful  sugar,  are  dissolved  in  one 
cup  milk,  whieh  has  been  scalded  and 
cooled.  When  the  yeast  is  dissolved  (10 
minutes)  add  five  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 


ter  and  two  cups  flour.  Beat  till  smooth. 
Cover  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  about 
one  hour,  or  till  bubbles  appear.  When 
light,  add  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  beaten  egg,  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel.  1VL  cup  flour  (or 
enough  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be 
kneaded);  1*4  cup  citron,  currants  and 
nuts,  mixed.  Knead  well,  but  lightly. 
Place  in  a  greased  bowl;  let  it  rise  l1^ 
hour,  or  till  double  its  size.  Then  roll 
out  in  a  circle,  about  otic-half  inch  thick 
in  the  center  but  a  little  thinner  at  the 
edges.  Brush  with  melted  butter;  crease 
through  the  center  heavily  with  the  dull 
edge  of  a  carving  knife.  Fold  over  like 
a  Parker  House  roll.  Grease  and  flour 
a  dripping  pan,  or  a  large  cake  pan.  As 
the  dough  is  very  tender,  lift  it  care¬ 
fully  to  the  pan.  I,et  it  rise  about  one 
hour.  Bake  from  8a  to  -15  minutes. 
When  baked  (it  should  be  a  good  brown 
color)  take  our  of  the  pan.  rub  top  With 
melted  butter  and  dust  generously  with 
powdered  sugar.  While  this  coffee  cake 
takes  longer  to  prepare  than  one  made 
with  baking  powder,  it  is  well  worth  it, 
and  far  more  healthful.  j.  e.  d.  s. 


For  rough  chapped  hands,  and 
broken  blisters;  for  piles  and 
hemorrhoids;  for  burns,  cuts 
and  all  irritations  of  the  skin 
use. 


p«a. 

Petroleum  Jelly 

Put  up  in  handy  glasabottles;  at  drug 
and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the 
"Vaseline”  Products  mailed  free  on 
request,  together  with  “Vaseline” 
Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Grapefruit  knives  are  made  with  blades 
of  specially  treated  steel  that  is  not  tar¬ 
nished  nor  stained  by  the  acid  juice. 
They  are  convenient  in  shape,  and  cost 
35  cents  each. 

“Shot  tape”  is  a  double  tape  so  woven 
that  it  encloses  little  metal  weights  like 
flattened  shot.  It  costs  15  cents  a  yard, 
in  black  or  white,  and  is  used  to  weight 
the  edges  of  garments.  It  is  very  easily 
attached  inside  a  hem. 

One  of  the  “white  sales”  included  a 
quantity  of  black  underwear.  There 
were  black  chiffon  and  marquisette  night¬ 
gowns  with  cut  jet  handing,  black  satin 
combinations,  and  sets  of  black  Georgette 
crape  or  black  satin  with  white  picot 
trimming.  It  was  rather  suggestive  of 
that  medifeval  Italian  duchess  who.  dur¬ 
ing  her  widowhood  expressed  her  feelings 
by  sleeping  in  a  bed  hung  with  black  vel¬ 
vet,  with  black  satin  sheets,  while  her 
rooms  were  carpeted  in  black,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  black  satin  sprinkled 
with  silver  tears. 

A  music  book  that  will  give  much 
pleasure  where  there  are  children  is 
“The  Most  Popular  Mother  Goose 
Songs.”  words  and  music,  price  50  cents. 
Another  music  book  that  will  he  found 
very  educational  is  “Grand  Opera  at 
Home,”  which  gives  the  stories  of  the 
leading  operas,  with  some  of  the  most 
popular  songs  from  them,  arranged  for 
singing,  and  playing;  price  50  cents. 

Cotton  voile  and  marquisette  iu  floral 
and  striped  designs  are  28  cents  a  yard ; 
there  is  great  variety  in  colors  mid  pat¬ 
terns.  Standard  printed  voile  in  a 
heavier  weave  is  only  12  cents  a  yard. 

Among  useful  things  seen  at  the  no¬ 
tion  counter  are  rubber  aprons,  guaran¬ 
teed  waterproof  for  household  or  labora¬ 
tory  use.  price  50  cents. 

Dustless  utility  dusters  for  woodwork, 
radiators,  automobiles,  etc.,  are  50  cents; 
dustless  dust  cloths  15  and  25  cents. 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


j)  Freight  Paid — A  Year’s  Trial 

Save  from  15  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

L’te  one  for  a  year---rooncy  refunded  if  it  do*  an  t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  V»e  pay 
guarantee  eaf©  t(«*Hvtrry  and  send  every  st<*v*  ready 
to  fc.'t  up,  Big  Free  Catalog— Feu  id  for  it  now. 
Sea  why  Improved  failures  of  Gold  If  “in  Stove#  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator  If 


you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  a  ml  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  Will  last  life 
lime.  Made  ill  SB 
dilfi-rent  sixes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Hfor  independent  hollow-wir.  ligliti tig  sys¬ 
tems  for  homes,  stores,  etc,;  also  complete 
line  of  lanterns  and  portable  end  street 
lamps  Use  '■onrnen  ciwline 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

are  tnout improved,  att>J  s;*  fr.it  of 

all.  BwtandrhMPMt  ilitm.i nation  known. 
Shod  acloAr.  &•*(%.  tm-rlit  whit*  lltfhfcr.?  high 
candW  pow*r.  Hilly  O  .«fcranto?«l  Hu  nay 
demonstration  outfit.  Out  Agency  Pro¬ 
position  CMitH’thf  beat.  Kiclnslv©  territory. 
Wrtitqulck  fur  Catalog  tmd  Terms. 
Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co.,  632  So.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Make  Yoar  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

T’nu  water  nuw  wasted.  If  you  have  a 

supply  ol  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
au^  a  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

WRf&mJL — ,  rife  ram 

tV.to  engine*  and  windmill:-. .  No  frerz- 
tmr.  noira,.4oline.  Hillo  flUenli- -n .  few*  re- 
pair..  Over  I  i  .000  In  uu-  i  e 
irn.rnntee-1  One  user  ftvyii,  Never  mleofed 
a  sir  eke  in  8  Venn,  1  Op-nies  with  either  pneumuUc  or  KHcv- 
ity  Vink  .yKtem,  Write  twin*  for  cnt»lnK  nmt  fren  MUmitte. 

BITE  ENGINE  CO.  Trinity  Bid*..  New  York 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

New  York  Citv 
.Gentlemen:— I  just  received  the 
A.  &  J.  Kitchen  Set,  for  which  I 
thank  you.  I  had  no  idea  the 
utensils  were  sn  heavy  and  strongly 
made.  They  will  surely  be  very 
useful  to  me.  Yours  truly, 

(Mrs.)  C.  e.  Serell 

Potsdam,  R.  45,  N.  Y. 


Enjoy  the  comforts  and  safety  of 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  no  matter 
where  you  live !  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  means  of  the 


miE  would  like 
gfl  to  send  you 
|i|y  one  of  these 
sets>  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  little 
subscription  work — 


L-/dKoma»  Lt  Cdvftoit* 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

which  includes  the 

EDISON  ALKALINE 
STORAGE  BATTERY 

Easy  to  operate,  and  a  guaranteed 
proposition.  Reduce  fire  risk  and 
household  drudgery.  Write  today 
for  full  information  to 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
tus-xtuftinons  everywhere 


Send  for  12-Page 
Reward  List.  Postal 
will  do. 


Department  M” 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J, 

Send  Catalog  to 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address . 

(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine, Cheek  Her  e  l~h. 
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These  are  all  chemically  treated  to  hold  Every  community  has  one  or  more  yards,  according  to  size  required.  We  re-/| 
dust,  and  may  be  washed  when  soiled. ,  "pizen  neat"  particular  housewives  and  gard  gingham  as  the  proper  material  for 


Some  extremely  smart  new  blouses  are 
of  brocaded  white  crape,  with  pleated 
frills ;  price  $5. 

Skating  coats  are  made  of  white  wash¬ 
able  chinchilla,  very  soft  and  warm,  a 
loose  knee-length  model  with  belt  and  de¬ 
tachable  scarf  to  match.  Such  coats  cost 
from  $7.50  to  $12.50  and  up. 

Concerning  Good  Housekeepers 

In  the  days  when  every  housekeeper 
used  wood  in  the  kitchen  stove  there  lived 
a  good  lady  who  religiously  washed  each 
and  every  stick  and  dried  it  before  it 
could  be  placed  in  her  immaculate  wood* 
box.  Then  with  a  whisk  broom  she 
brushed  the  sticks  and  reluctantly  put 
them  in  the  box  used  for  that  purpose. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  box  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  is  so  clean  that  it  is  used 
for  quilt  blocks  and  bits  of  goods.  The 
same  woman  always  brushed  her  skirts 
before  entering  lier  dust  free  domain  and 
if  they  seemed  very  much  soiled  they  were 
left  on  the  porch. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  housekeeper 
who  speedily  showed  me  that  there  were 
heights  and  depths  of  cleanliness  that  I 
never  know  until  slip  took  charge  of  us. 
That  young  woman  almost  scrubbed  the 
top  off  the  kitchen  table,  while  the  floor 
was  so  polished  and  so  torn  to  pieces 
with  the  scrubbing  brush  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  pick  up  a  pin  from  the  white  sur¬ 
face  for  fear  of  splinters.  When  she  mar¬ 
ried  and  went  to  her  own  home  her  hus¬ 
band  secured  a  cow  from  some  people 
who  were  notoriously  slack  in  their 
ideas  of  cleanliness,  and  Matilda  was  not 
well  pleased.  However,  she  bade  him  put 
the  cow  in  a  little  ]<>t  by  itself,  a  sort 
of  quarantine,  and  she  put  on  the  wash 
boiler  at  once.  With  soap  and  water 
and  a  brush  she  gave  that  cow  a  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  bath  and  then  rinsed 
it  off  carefully.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
she  allowed  the  poor  animal  to  go  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  used  the  milk 
in  the  house,  though  she  said  doubtfully 
that  she  thought  she  should  have  waited 
till  the  ninth  milking  instead  of  the  sixth 
to  use  the  milk. 

One  of  our  neighbors  into  whose  do¬ 
main  it  is  positively  painful  to  go  keeps 
a  large  collection  of  newspapers  Con¬ 
stantly  on  hand.  When  any  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  or  a  guest  enters  with  footgear  slight¬ 
ly  suspicious  lie  is  asked  to  put  his  feet 
on  a  piece  of  newspaper,  and  a  trail  of 
papers  is  laid  down  for  him  to  get  to  tlui 
door  wln  n  he  departs.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  that  she  is  rarely  troubled 
either  by  the  family  or  others.  Another 
good  housekeeper  puts  the  parlor  in  or¬ 
der  and  then  pastes  strips  of  paper  all 
mound  the  cracks  of  the  doors  to  exclude 
dust.  The  windows  are  neatly  and  se¬ 
curely  guarded  against  dust  by  having 
strips  of  white  goods  stuffed  in  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

A  good  old  lady  who  never  in  her  life 
washed  dishes  in  rainwater  because  rain 
water  falls  upon  dirty  roofs  always  wash¬ 
ed  her  steak  as  long  as  she  lived.  She 
also  washed  the  coffee  and  tea  before  us¬ 
ing  them,  with  results  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined  easily.  In  fact  there  were  few 
food  supplies-  that  ever  got  past  that 
bath,  from  smoked  fish  to  potato  chips. 

It  will  bo  hard  for  some  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  woman  who  made  every¬ 
one  who  touched  l,er  baby  first  wash  their 
hands  with  carbolic  soap,  actually  raised 
the  child,  but  it  is  a  fact.  II is  play-  ■* 
thitigs,  his  hands,  his  food,  his  clothes 
and  everything  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  infant  had  to  pass  a  rigid  ex¬ 
amination .  many  times  daily.  Imagine 
asking  a  visitor  to  wash  her  hands  be¬ 
fore  touching  even  the  child's  clothing ! 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  saved  the 
child  was  that  she  was  sick  much  of  the 
time  and  his  grandmother  had  the  charge 
of  him  during  those  periods.  And  when 
it  came  to  cooking  that  woman  was  a 
wonder.  That  she  ever  had  time  for  all 
the  sterilizing  and  scrubbing  necessary 
is  amazing,  but  she  herself  said  that  they 
lived  very  simply,  and  on  such  foods  as 
could  be  sterilized.  To  this  day  the  most 
beautiful  peaches  and  the  exquisite 
grapes  that  abound  in  her  region  must 
be  cooked  before  her  family  can  touch 
them.  She  fondly  imagines  that  her  ideas 
are  carried  out  when  they  are  away  from 
home,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that 
the  family  can  indulge  in  raw  fruit  oc¬ 
casionally  unmolested. 


it  is  entertaining  to  hear  them  hold  forth  work  aprons;  percale  wears  too  soon,  and 
fin  their  particular  subject.  We  used  to  modern  calico  is  really  not  worth  making 
have  a  neighbor  who  found  time  about  up  for  such  hard  wear. 


twice  a  year  to  visit  ns,  and  we  knew 
exactly  what  she  would  say  before  she 
got  there.  Her  conversation  ran  to  how 
she  kept  the  food  supplies  above  re¬ 
proach.  and  how  many  times  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  had  to  change  their 
garments  weekly.  Her  washings  were 
the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
things  they  had  to  eat  were  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief,  so  clean  were  they.  The  dis? 
triet  school  teacher  said  slip  could  always 
tell  when  that  woman's  children  were 
coming  to  school,  as  the  distinct  odor  of 
an  antiseptic  soap  always  went  ahead  to 
announce  their  approach. 

But  it  is  possible  to  die  prematurely 
of  worry  about  cleanliness  even  if  a  germ 
never  enters  the  system.  There  are  wom¬ 
en  who  have  boiled  and  filtered  the  water, 
scalded  the  lettuce  leaves  for  invisible 
dangers,  rejected  cabbage  and  all  such 
vegetables  because  minute  inspection  of 
every  leaf  was  impossible  and  in  every 


Four  Ohio  Recipes 

A  Good  Apple  Pudding. — Peel,  core, 
and  quarter  some  tart  apples.  Stew  in 
enough  wafer  to  cover  until  tender.  Skim 
out  on  a  plate  to  cool.  Add  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  to 
the  apple  water.  Place  where  sugar  will 
melt  but  do  not  boil.  Make  a  rich  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  and  roll  it  thin.  Spread  ap¬ 
ples  thickly  over  it  and  roll  as  you  would 
a  jelly  roll.  Place  in  a  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  pan  and  pour  apple  water  over  it, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar  and  a  dust 
of  cinnamon.  Bake  15  to  20  minutes  or 
until  well  done.  Slice  across  roll  in  por¬ 
tions  and  serve  with  cream. 

Sugar  Wafers. — One  cupful  sifted 
granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter. 
Beat  to  a  cream,  then  add  three  eggs,  and 
beat  until  light,  and  well  mixed.  Flavor 
with  lemon  and  mix  in  just  enough  sifted 
flour  to  roll.  Cut  with  cookie  cutter,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Patty  Cakes. — One  cupful  butter,  two 
cupfuls  sifted  granulated  sugar.  Stir  to 
a  cream  adding  (one  at  a  time)  four 
eggs,  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour, 
flavor  with  vanilla  ami  bake  in  patty 
pans  in  a  slow  oven.  As  there  is  no 
baking  powder  used  in  this  recipe,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  being  thoroughly  beaten  to  make 
the  cakes  light.  These  are  rich  enough 
for  any  occasion. 

Delicious  Cake  Filling. — Dissolve  one 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar  in  two-thirds  of 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  add  one-lnilf  cupful 
of  sifted  flour,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Beat  all  together  to  a  cream,  then 
stir  into  one  pint  of  boiling  milk,  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes,  then  flavor,  and  cool. 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  702  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a 
pillow  slip  or!  towel  end.  The  complete  de¬ 
sign,  18  inches  in  width,  is  given  for  one  end 
with  two  yards  of  scallops.  The  scalloped 
edges  are  to  be  padded  and  button-holed. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  can  be  worked  solidly 
or  as  eyelets,  The  stems  are  to  be  outlined. 
Any  preferred  initial  cu n  be  placed  within 
the  wreath.  To  pad  the  scallops,  either 
work  chain  stitcli  between  the  lines,  heavier 
at  the  centers  and  lighter  at  the  points;  cr 
cut  a  skein  of  thre  d,  apply  two  or  more 
strands  over  the  corner  of  the  stamped  pat¬ 
tern,  keeping  within  the  lines.  Tack  here 
and  thorc  in  couching  style,  gathering  the 
threads  closely  together  at  each  point  of  tho 
scallops.  Then  buttonhole  closely  over  the 
foundation.  When  making  solid  or  satin 
stitch,  first  pad  by  darning  backward  and 
forward  lengthwise,  then  cover  closely  with 
over  and  over  stitches,  working  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  tho  padding.  To  make 
the  leaves  and  flowers  as  oyclets,  run  a 
thread  round  the  outline,  cut  a  slight  slit 
lengthwise,  then  crosswise,  push  the  mate¬ 
rial  back  and  work  closely  over  and  over. 
To  outline  the  stems,  take  short  stitches, 
keeping  the  needle  toward  the  right  and 
work  upward.  Use  cotton  or  linen  thread, 
in  weight  adapted  to  the  material  chosen. 
Price  of  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 


Thousands  of  Farmers 
Have  Chosen  this  Watch 


Here  is  the  watch  that 
has  proved  the  favorite 
among  thousands  of 
farmers  who  realize  that 
their  work  calls  for  an 
out-of-the-or  dinary 
timepiece. 

— A  watch  with  ability  to 
stand  the  jars  of  jump¬ 
ing  on  and  off  wagons 
and  all  the  hard  knocks 
incident  to  plowing, 
chores  and  harvest  time 
and  still  deliver  life¬ 
long  accurate  service. 
— A  watch  that  puts  real 
service  ahead  of  frills  of 
finish,  ret  so  handsome 
that  anyone  would  be 
proud  to  own  it. 

SuchawatchisourNo.217 
shown  here,  designed  and 
built  especially  tomeetfarm 
needs  yet  preferred  also  by  many  city  people. 
A  real  leader  in  the  justly  famous  family  of 


way  guarded  against  germs,  and  who.  in 
spite  of  all,  have  not  lived  to  three  score 
and  ten.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  be 
clean,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  “dirty 
clean,”  as  a  good  old  soul  put  it,  when 
vexed  with  a  fussy  daugliter-in-law,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far.  But 
since  the  extra  clean  housekeepers  furnish 
so  much  fun  for  the  rest  of  us  perhaps 
they  have  a  distinct  mission  to  the 
world,  for  fun  has  never  been  common 
enough  in  this  vale  of  tears  since  the 
world  began.  iiilda  Richmond. 


No.  217 
Adj  usted 
to  temper¬ 
ature  and 
3  positions. 
$25  and  lip, 
according 
to  grade  of 
case. 


Work  Aprons 

In  January,  when  the  sales  of  white 
and  other  wash  goods  begin,  we  should 
not  forget  a  good  supply  of  work  aprons. 
Thvso  may  be  made  in  three  styles;  the 
all-enveloping  one  that  covers  the  skirt 
all  around,  and  most  of  the  waist,  the 
large  straight  apron  with  a  bib  and 
shoulder  straps,  and.  simplest. of  all,  the 
square  one-piece  apron  that  requires  liter¬ 
ally  no  making  except  hemming.  The 
last-named  takes  just  a  yard  of  material. 
.‘10  or  32  inches  wide.  A  six-inch  trian¬ 
gle  is  cut  off  one  corner,  and  reserved  for 
a  poqket.  The  apron  is  worn  diamond 
wise,  so  this  truncated  corner  forms  the 
top  of  the  bib.  The  apron  is  hemmed  all 
around,  tape  for  strings  fastened  to  two 
opposite  corners,  and  a  piece  of  tape 
fastened  to  each  side  of  the  truncated 
corner,  so  us  to  make  a  loop  to  go  over 
the  head,  thus  holding  the  bib  in  place. 
The  small  triangle  is  then  sown  on  as  a 
pocket,  and  the  apron  is  complete.  This 
is  a  useful  apron  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cover  the  dress  entirely,  and  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  make  and  to  launder.  This 
requires  one  yard  of  gingham ;  the 
straight  apron  with  shoulder  straps  2*7 
yards,  and  the  overall  apron  3%  to  five 


Watches 


No.  217  is  an  unusually  accurate  timer. 
Sturdy  and  dependable.  Compact  in  size". 
Reasonable  in  price. 

Findont  all  about  the  remarkable  qualities 
of  this  famous  farm  timekeeper  and  all  other 
South  Bend  Watches  by  writing  today  for 
68-page  watch  book  which  tells  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  watch  facts  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  the  complete  line  of 
South  Bend  Watches.  The  book  is  free. 
A  postal  brings  it. 

The  Turple  Ribbon  on  South  Bend 
Watches,  as  shown  above,  helps  you 
know  them  instantly  at  your  dealer’s. 

Write 

fm  In  l  ~~"*1 

south  bend 

2^38$^:  U  WATCH  COMPANY 

2  l\  ^01  Studebaker  St. 

1 1  South  Bend 

[  M  Indiana 


frozen  in  ice 
keeps 

perfect  time 


Only 


—-and  After  Trial! 

Y’ES,  the  great  New 

Edison  with  the  new 

Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and 

your  choice  of  all  the  brand  new 
Diamond  Araberol  Records  will  be  sent 
you  on  free  trial  without  a  penny 
down.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money 


The  Genuine  New  Edison  Phonograph 

Among  all  ^ 

ful  inventions  /  :  .  \ 

his  phonograph  {  \ 

'  M  i 

pet  and  hobby,  V  y;  v  / 

He  worked  for 
years  striving 

most  perfect 

phonograph.  At  last  he  has  produced 
this  new  model,  and  now  it  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  a  slarlling  offer.  Rea^: 


If  you  wish  lo  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb 
new  instrument,  send  Us  only  Scot)  after  the 
free  tviul.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest 
kind  of  monthly  payments. 

Think  of  it — a  §1.00  payment  and  a 

few  dollars  a  month  to  gvl  this  brand  new 
style  outlll — the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer, 
the  musical  Qualilj —  Hie  same  Diamond  Am- 
berol  Records — all  the  musical  results  of  the 
highest  price  outfits — yes,  the  greatest  value 
for  51.00  down. 

balance  on  F  _  _ _ 


Entertain 

Your 

Friends 


Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date 
song  hits  ot’  the  big  cities.  Laugh 
until  the  tears  stream  down  your 
face  from  laughing  at  the  funniest  of 
minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  friends  with  everything  from 
Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville — 
then  if  you  choose,  send  it  back. 


F.  K.  Babson 


Edison 

Phonograph  ^ 
Distributors  * 

8341  Edison  Elk.  / 
Chicago.  III.  • 

Canadian  Office:  * 
355Pofta?eA*.,  f 
Wininpev;,  Man.  * 


Name. 


V>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SWINE 


■!! 


Angora  Goats  on  Long  Island 

I  will  try  to  give  you  my  experience 
with  Angora  goats.  We  have  only  a 
small  flock  and  they  were  taken  on  trial 
to  clear  brush  ground.  In  this  work  they 
are  very  effective,  aud  will  eat  the  foliage 
as  far  ns  they  can  stand  on  their  hind 
legs  aud  reach.  While  they  are  easy 
keepers  they  are  very  particular  about 
their  drinking  water;  this  must  he  clean. 
They  breed  only  once  a  year,  and  then 
only  in  cold  weather.  We  plan  to  have 
them  drop  their  young  about  May  1st, 
and  as  a  rule  they  nurse  the  young  until 
late  Fall.  We  plan  to  shear  them  just 
before  they  drop  the  young,  as  the  hair 
is  so  long,  it  bothers  the  kids  at  lirst  to 
nurse.  We  do  not  feed  them  anything 
as  a  rule  until  all  grass  and  leaves  are 
gone,  say  about  the  lust  of  Xuyeuiber,  as 
they  will  not  eat  much  hay  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  green  to  be  had.  Dur¬ 


one,  equally  intricate,  and  comply  with 
them  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
If  gluten  feed  does  not  appeal  to  her  ap¬ 
petite  we  must  try  some  other  food,  as 
dried  distillers’  grains,  or  peanut  oil 
meal.  We  might  have  to  feed  her  salt 
every  day  (as  we  should);  we  might 
have  to  give  her  her  water  before  her 
grain,  or  perhaps  she  would  relish  her 
grain  sprinkled  over  her  silage.  Straw 
will  often  be  eaten  to  good  advantage  if 
some  molasses  is  mixed  with  water  and 
poured  over  it.  A  great  Holstein  breed¬ 
er  onre  said  that,  he  would  peel  the  beets 
for  his  cow  if  she  would  respond  any 
better.  Ho  had  the  right  idea,  and  he 
got  results.  It  always  pays  to  encour¬ 
age  a  cow,  to  “baby”  her.  It  is  she 
(hat  is  making  the  milk,  and  she  has 
complete  control  over  it. 

Individuality. — There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  propensity  to  give  large  quan- 


A  Bunch  of  Angora  Goats  on  Long  Island.  Fig.  25 


ing  the  Winter  I  feed  once  a  day  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  and  give  them  a  basket  of 
whole  sugar  beets,  as  they  need  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  I  never  feed  any 
whole  grain,  only  a  very  little  wheat  bran 
at  lambing  season. 

We  plan  to  keep  all  females  and  sell 
the  male  to  the  butcher.  Local  people 
are  sometimes  prejudiced  against  goat 
meat;  still  I  am  told  that  thousands  of 
the  lamb  and  mutton  sold  in  our  Eastern 
shops  are  Angora  goats.  Shelter  from 
snow  and  rain  are  necessary,  hut  cold 
ilit^s  not  in  the  least  bother  them.  An¬ 
gora  goats  are  strong  advocates  of  sun¬ 
shine  aud  fresh  air.  The  hair  I  soil  iu 
New  York.  The  price  for  the  three  years 
has  been  2S,  30  and  32  cents  per  pound 
and  I  think  they  compare  favorably  with 
sheep  as  they  do  not  need  as  much  care. 
Our  flock  has  run  in  t.he  orchard  where 
the  picture.  Fig.  25,  was  taken,  since 
June,  aud  did  not  trouble  the  trees,  but 
as  soon  as  the  feed  became  scarce  we 
had  to  take  them  out,  or  they  would 
soon  eat  the  hark.  F.  E.  NICHOLS. 

Long  Island. 


“  Individuality”  of  Cows 

“A  man  is  a  man  for  a’  that”  may  be 
true  of  a  man,  but  recent  records  show 
that  all  cows  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  There  is  the  difference  between 
gain  and  loss,  and  then  there  is  the  in¬ 
conceivable  yield  with  its  proportionate 
profit.  There  is  the  28, 000-pound  cow 
with  her  extraordinary  profit,  the  2.000- 
pound  cow  with  her  loss,  and  it  would 
still  be  loss  were  the  amount  less  than 
6,000:  and  there  is  the  8.000- pound  cow 
with  her  fait'  gain  to  her  owner.  Where 
is  the  difference?  To  some  men  a  cow 
i'  an  animal  with  a  head  (of  any  shape), 
a  body  (of  whatever  form  it  might  be), 
four  legs,  a  tail,  and  an  udder  of  some 
sort  with  two,  three,  or  four  teats,  the 
length  of  which  makes  no  difference  as 
“the  boys”  and  the  “hired  man"  do  the 
milking.  This  is  a  cow  to  be  sure,  but 
let  us  be  thankful  that  this  kind  is  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  and  fewer.  On  the  other  hand, 
take  the  cow  with  the  ability  to  give 
10.000  to  12,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  we 
have  a  cow  that  is  a  paying  proposition, 
and  of  a  standard  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  progressive  dairyman. 

Assume  that  we  have  a  cow  of  the  re¬ 
quired  “milk  power.”  We  must  now 
learn  the  peculiarities  of  this  machine  as 
we  would  the  peculiarities  of  any  other 


titles  of  milk  is  transmissible.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  power  to  make  and 
give  milk  can  he  increased  and  strength¬ 
ened  if  the  propensity  he  present.  In 
athletics  a  good  runner  improves  with 
training;  in  racing,  a  horse  must  needs 
be  trained  to  improve  the  gait  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed.  A  race  horse  is  also 
fed  and  cared  for  that  it  may  be  speedy. 
Why  then  cannot  a  cow  by  proper  feed¬ 
ing.  training  and  care  be  made  t*>  do  that 
for  which  she  was  horn?  And  if  this  or 
any  other  characteristic  is  developed  in 
the  dam  it  stands  to  reason  that  she  will 
the  more  likely  transmit  it  to  her  off¬ 
spring.  Individuality  in  a  cow  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  superior  development  in  all 
her  parts  and  the  reappearance  of  these 
traits  in  her  offspring,  Tin*  prepotent 
animal  imprints  his  individuality  on  his 
offspring  with  unmistakable  exactness. 
Moreover,  the  individuality  of  the  owner 
is  shown  in  the  cows  of  his  herd.  If  we 
see  a  herd  that  is  well  cared  for  and  all 
of  whose  members  bear  resemblance  to 
each  other  we  conclude  at  once  that  the 
owner  has  an  ideal  cow  in  mind  and  that 
he  is  trying  to  build  up  his  herd  to  a 
certain  type.  Often  we  find  a  herd  in 
which  there  is  an  old  cow  of  superior 
merit,  and  along  with  her  we  find  perhaps 
three  of  four,  or  even  more,  all  having 
the  same  characteristics.  The  old  one  is 
the  dam.  grandam,  grent-grniulam,  etc., 
of  these,  and  her  characteristics  have 
been  handed  down  to  her  offspring.  If 
you  have  an  animal  of  noteworthy  qual¬ 
ities  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  her  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  more  like  her  from  her.  A 
herd  that  as  a  whole  shows  a  herd-individ¬ 
uality  is  one  to  be  proud  of  if  it  is  of  a 
high  grade.  w.  J.  IIAGAK. 

New  York. 


Distemper 

If  I  had  a  dog  which  had  distemper 
this  Summer  and  died,  would  there  be 
germs  about  the  building  and  yard  next 
Summer  so  that  a  pup  would  be  apt  to 
get  distemper?  E.  p.  s. 

Maine. 

There  v'll  be  little  danger  of  con¬ 
tracting  distemper  in  the  place  where 
the  disease  was  present  if  that  place  is 
perfectly  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed;  but  a  puppy  is  exposed  to  tho 
germs  of  distemper  wherever  dogs  are 
numerous  and  Kept  without  such  sanitary 
precautions.  You  should  have  the  puppy 
immunized  by  vaccination,  otherwise  the 
disease  will  be  sure  to  attack  some  time 
or  another.  a.  a.  a. 


January  15,  1916. 

CHEAP  FCCn-!”''^  Salvage  Grain 
V/ntHT  “  fro,.,  mill  fire.  Feed¬ 

ing  value  uninjured.  Price  Low.  Ask  for  sample' 

BARTLETT  CO,  Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


A  Choice  Lot  of 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

and 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Ready  for  immediate  service 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

Chazy,  -  New  York 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  REM 

the  best  [ 


THE  RIGHT  HOG  7,_ 

for  quick  jirollts.  Hrov».-  fast  v! 
"hen  young,  fattens  quickly  J IV  , 
anil  <  at  any  agv,  pro-  / ' 

din-luff  lino  tender  meat.  ’ 
ftonklet  I,  free. 


r  375  lbs.  in 
I  9  months!  I 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 


!0  wIch.  to  3  too#,  fM:  o 
j£raey  Cm\ .«  2  In  ft  >  vs.  <iliD ;  : 
nml  8  hull  » 4  ( < *  lu  > 
ruos.oltl.  50  j 

Write  for  descriptive  civc.idi.tr  and  price  list, 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  Rf  "Eureki  Stock  Firm,’'  West  Chester,  Penna 


BERKS  HI  RESA^s 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  liest.  lots  of  Berkshire's  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  tine  showing  of  gilts.  I  'nine 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  yon  f  an't  come, 
write  your  wants  H  L.  Crown.  Waterport.OrleansCa  .NY. 


HORSES 

ft  PFFN  Pay*  die  Buyer's 
WKCCIi  Firs,  Freight. 

Oilers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $IU.D00  Champion 
CARNOT  (tifitiCti)  fchnn  does  any 
oilier  breeder  in  America.  For 
I'erelierons.  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cuttle  or  Shetland  l’ontes.  write 
for  catalog.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit.  A.  \V.  GREEN 
MIDDLE  FIELD,  O.  K.  R.  Station- , 

East  Ob  well,  O.  on  Pens  a.  It.  R. \ 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Pereberon  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Killanning,  Pa. 


Shetland  Poni es slffiKi .Si 

lienl  m  I ■> ygest  Shctlai.il  Pri.'lu  mg  Count.}  In  f  s,  n.  $105. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  <*(’  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
ami  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions.  Holdings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  yonr  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Bun  438  L  Lexingtou,  Ky. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEW  ELL,  Spencer,  O. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25 to $50.  J.  H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway.  Patcrsun.N.  J. 


FFRRETSFOI!  s  A  L  E- White  or 

*  “  *“  *  ■  *  sJ  ),rown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  ami  jirh-c  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Loudon.  Ohio 


*■  tjrrcis  i  or  Dale  small :  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots  (  indee  stock.  C.  II.  Keefer  &  Co  ,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


!■ 


Registered  Large  English  Berkshires  “WHY  OWN  AN  AIREDALE?” 


of  all  ages.  Eight  month  pig  tiros  .cd  li;i4  ll>s  Have 
shipped  as  far  south  ns  North  <  nrolinn.  Two  month 
old  pigs,  $5.  lMVIl)  \\  I A  NT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa 

C«r  gain— Two  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE 

rui  dole  |;<>  \ us  On,,  st-itr  oUl.  Also  live  Hol¬ 
stein  bulls.  All  animals  vigorous  and  from  High 
Grade  stock.  Ihiasotialdn  terms.  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
TRAINING  SCHOUl  fOR  BOYS.  Yorklown  Heights,  New  York 


"  [localise  he  is  a  'pal,1  a  labor  saver,  a  pleasure 
gutter,  a  protector,  a  money-maker,  and  above  all 
is  a  dog  that  is  worth  more  than  he  cost  yon."  We 
have  this  i.iud.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

APEX  KENNLIS.  r  Airedales  exclusively.)  Cheshire,  Conn. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD  TAMWORTH  SWIRE 


We  offer  the  beet  lot  of  service  hoars  we  have  ever 
seen  together.  Mnnvlltlli  pound  prospects.  Send 
for  list.  Bo*  15.  H  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-, SShMSf 

H.  GKIMSHAAV,  -  North  East,  Fa.' 


BERKSHIRES^TuTfiii  S': 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Smith  town,  N.  V. 


Purebred  BEMSRIRE«J-«*  j8£jSh*j 

sows.  CLOT  ERDALE  FARM, Charlotte.  N.Y. 


RFRKSHIRFS^1  Jie  '"Ug,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
ugiinuuiiiLu  Grown  for  breedftr&nnd  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P. ices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Borman,  Md. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Hoars  and  Bred  (Hits  of  March  and  April.  11*1 5.  far¬ 
row.  J.  K.  WATSON,  MitrbledHle,  Connecticut 


We  Will  GiveSpecial  Prices  on  Berkshire  Fall  Gills 

AND  BOARS  of  the  beat  hreeding  lines.  Young  hoars 
from  $15  up.  White  Horse  Farms,  Paoli,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  I>.  No  I,  Winston-Salem,  Norih  Carolina 


C  If  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DL'KOCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sons  Service  hoars. 
Beet  of  breeding-  C.  E.  BA  KNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

gi stored  herd  of  Chester  Whites  from  tiie  Victor 
Farms,  offer  service  hours,  sows  and  iiigs  for  sale. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.V, 

FOR  S A L  E 

Thoroughbred  Ohio  Improved  Chester-White  Pigs 

throe  months  old.  Price,  $10.  Sired  by  White  Eagle 
Boy.  Weight.  5U0  lbs.  ns  a  yearling,  and  grand  sire, 
h  'lie  of  Models,  weight  1(115  lbs.  at  the  ago  of  three. 
\  t  rnou  R.  Latler,  Middlesex,  Yates  Co,,  N.  V. 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  sCAtC-'ISi! 

Rulgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  V. 

Pnrokrorl  (~ I  I  C  Boat  s,  cilts  and  young 

rureDreaU.l.L.  S  pi{:s>  pnt.BS  reasonable. 

,J.  D.  Shelmidiue  &  Sons,  .  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


For  Stock 

and  Pniiltrv 


LC\ICU1J 


Saves  feed! 


Remed 


Your  profit  in  stock  is  measured  not  by 
bow  much  feed  you  give  them  but  by  how 
tnuch  nourishment  they  get  out  of  the  feed. 
Animals  with  poor  digestion  cut  your  pro- 
fits  by  wasting  feed  and  developing  slowly. 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders 

expel  worms  and  put  digestions  in  A-l  condition,  causing 
your  stock  to  get  every  ounce  of  value  from  the  feed  given. 

Cows  give  more  milk,  horses  get  hardier,  hogs  develop  faster,  sheep  yield 
more  wool  when  Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders  are  used  regularly.  This  is 
not  mere  “say-so”  but  actual  results  proved  both  by  Dr.  LeGear’s  23  yearn 
Veterinary  Practice  and  by  thousands  of  farmers.  Test  these  powders 
yourself — get  a  trial  box  today  at  your  dealer. 

50c  stock  book  free 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  any  of  Dr.  LeGear’s  Remedies,  tell 
us  his  name  and  we’ll  send  you  Dr.  LeGear’s  own  stock  book  free — * 
1 16  pages  and  64  pictures.  Write  today. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  735  Howard  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Each  of  Dr.  LeGear’s  21  different  Remedies  is  hia  own  prescription 
tested  in  23  years  Veterinary  practice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


one-third  of  the  time.  They  are  more 
dainty  because  of  the  warmer,  damper 
weather  and  confinement.  Sheep  should 
be  allowed  to  run  outside  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Winter.  It  is  not  the  cold 
that  will  do  them  harm,  it  is  dampness 
and  drafts.  I  see  a  great  future  for  sheep 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  I  find  that 
the  farmer  cannot  keep  sheep  successfully 
in  the  warm  basement  of  his  bank  barn. 
An  open  front  shed,  the  opening  facing 
away  from  the  wind,  or  facing  toward  the 
south  will  prove  successful.  An  old 
building  may  easily  be  made  over  into  a 
sheep  barn.  I  find  that  I  can  make  more 
money  out  of  $1,000  worth  of  sheep  than 
I  can  out  of  $1,000  worth  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  feed  which  I  would  not  give  to  a  cow 
may  be  worked  into  the  sheep  feeding  ra¬ 
tion.”  W.  J. 


as  a  coloring  matter  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint.  We  do  not  know  to  which  par¬ 
ticular  drug  you  refer.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page,  :::::: 


ABOVE  THEM  ALL' 


»  Lameness 

I  have  a  fine  young  horse  that  strained 
his  hind  leg  by  stepping  on  a  rolling 
stone  while  drawing  up  hay  with  hay¬ 
fork.  The  ligaments  are  torn  on  outside* 
of  stifle;  horse  is  very  lame.  The  mus- 
eles  of  the  croup,  thigh  and  flank  are 
badly  shrunken,  some  soreness  in  hock 
and  inside  of  leg  below  chestnut.  I  have 
had  two  veterinarians,  the  last  a  grad¬ 
uate  who  said  ho  could  cure  this  horse  in 
a  short  time.  I  have  been  following  the 
directions  of  said  veterinarian  with  no 
improvement,  other  than  a  little  more 
activity  and  less  pain.  I  have  applied 
liniments  that  raise  the  skin  without  re¬ 
moving  the  hair  on  sunken  or  sore  parts. 
Now  I  am  told  by  a  horse  dealer  and 
trainer  that,  all  soreness  and  shrunken 
muscles  on  this  horse  are  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  the  ligaments  are  badly  torn 
from  the  stifle  joint,  and  that  the  horse 
is  incurable-;  that  it  is  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  back  muscles  by  liniments 
or  other  method.  Is  there  any  chance 
for  this  horse?  e.  a.  g. 

A  personal  examination  would  of 
course  be  necessary  to  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ease;  but  if  the  liga¬ 
ments  are  ruptured,  as  you  state,  the  ease 
is  a  desperate  one  and  recovery  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  wasting  of  muscles  is  merely 
sympathetic.  The  stifle  is  the  part  that 
needs  attention  and  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  best  to  fire  and  blister  the  sti¬ 
fle  and  then  support  the  horse  in  slings. 


TOGGENBUBG  SAAKEN 

A  earlings  and  younger.  ?f  pure 

BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NE*EA^ 

Your  Time  4#  Interest 

Henri  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Sou  of  King  of  the 
Poetises  whose  Dam  ha-  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.06  lbs.  in  HO  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  Jyeuiiy 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springj,  Vt. 


Irritation  from  Thrashing ;  Lack  of  Prepo¬ 
tency. 

1.  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  for 
the  following t  We  have  made  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  thrash  our  Avbeat.  We  get  the 
itch  so  badly  we  cannot  get  a  night’s 
sleep  after  two  hours*  wOl'k.  A  doctor 
said  it  was  the  heat.  We  do  not  believe 
it  is.  2.  Our  purebred  Guernsey  bull 
does  not  give  his  color  to  his  calves  from 
Holstein  cows.  M.  av.  d. 

1.  The  presence  of  irritating  particles 
in  the  dust  from  the  wheat,  those  par¬ 
ticles  arising  not.  only  from  the  wheat  it¬ 
self,  but  quite  likely  also  from  weeds 
mixed  with  the  grain,  •would  account  for 
the  itching.  Whether  there  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  weed  responsible,  or  whether  your 
skin  is  particularly  sensitive  to  such  irri¬ 
tants,  I.  of  course,  do  not  know.  Very 
likely,  tin1  heat  and  perspiration  excited 
by  the  strenuous  work  of  thrashing  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  something  to  the  trouble. 
If  you  are  not  guilty  of  perspiring  while 
thrashing,  this  factor  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  trouble, 

2.  The  fact  that  your  purebred  Guern¬ 

sey  bull  does  not  impress  his  color  upon 
offspring  with  Holstein  cows  shows  that 
the  latter  are  more  prepotent  than  he.  By 
prepotency  is  meant  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  characteristics  to  offspring.  Holstein 
cattle,  from  long  breeding  and  careful  se¬ 
lection.  have  become  so  fixed  in  type  and 
characteristics  that  they  transmit  these 
with  wonderful  persistency  when  crossed 
with  other  breeds.  Prepotency  Is  not  al¬ 
together  a  matter  of  breed,  however,  some 
individuals  in  any  breed  show  far  greater 
ability  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  color 
and  characteristics  than  do  others.  Some 
individuals,  while  exceptionally  good 
themselves,  cannot  transmit  their  virtues 
to  their  progeny.  As  a  rule,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  tlie  Holstein  and  the  Guernsey  is 
not  a  desirable  one.  The  two  breeds  are 
too  distinct  and  different  in  their  charac¬ 
teristics  to  make  the  mixture  of  blood  a 
profitable  one.  M.  73.  n. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEIIMS 

Holstein  heifer  calves  1 
week  old  $15  each,  s  regist¬ 
ered  heifer  calves  2  io  10 
months  old  $100  each .  Reg¬ 
istered  bull  calves  $35  to 330. 
Express  paid  in  lets  or  5. 
2  ready  lor  service  $i;o  to  $73 
each.  Registered  oows$125 
up,  high  grade  cows  $30  up. 
1  carload  of  3-year  olds  $53 
each  We  are  In  the  hc-art 
of  the  Holstein  section,  see 
us  before  you  buy. 

J.  C.  K  E  A  GAN  -  TU  I,  I.  Y.  N.  Y. 


HAS  ARRIVED 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Bex  B,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

O  ffer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  735 


SIRE:  Imp.  Goldsecker  of  Anna  Dean  Farm 
No.  20100.  Thebest  .May  Rose  bull  in  America. 
His  sire  is  Golden  Secret,  the  wonderful  son 
of  Rose  of  Gold.  ‘‘Ooldsecker”is  a  full  brother 
to  the  dam  of  Lang  water  Hope,  the  leader  in 
Class  F,  with  a  record  pi  lo/RS pound?  of  jjiilk. 
778  of  fat. 

DAM:  Has  an  A.  R.  record  of  442  pounds  of 
butterfat  as  a  two-year-old.  She  is  a  sister  to 
Julie  of  the  Chene.  17,*5G1  of  milk,  !)5.t  of  butter- 
fat:  Jehanna  Chene,  10,1^17  of  milk,  803  pounds 
of  fat  as  a  three-year-old  and  twenty  others 
withlarge  records. 

PRICE,  $250.00.  Ready  for  Service 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
he  I  on  nd.  some  FltKSH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Cotue  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  mi  Iked 
lb  Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

Ill  Heifer  calves,  (j  months  old. 

2D  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dool.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Sell  Phone  l-l,  F.  5 


Lame  Cow 

Can  you  please  tell  mo  what  ails  my 
cow  and  what  to  do  for  her?  I  have  no 
access  to  a  veterinarian,  and  have  to 
depend  on  my  own  experience  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  farm  papers.  The  cow  is  regis¬ 
tered.  of  uncommon  breeding,  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  individual.  About  two  months 
ago.  I  noticed  her  in  the  yard,  holding 
her  foot  up.  She  walks  lame  on  it.  and 
hates  to  hear  her  weight  on  it.  I  thought 
it  must  he  a  sprain,  and  depended  on  time 
to  strengthen  it.  though  at.  first.  I  did  lift, 
it  uj),  and  scraped  the  under  side  with 
knife  ns  much  as  she  would  let  me.  to 
see  jf  there  might  he  a  splinter  in  it.  I 
couldn’t  find  any  raw  place  or  eruption. 
At  first  I  imagined  it  might  look  as  if  it 
might  be  slightly  cracked,  but  decided  it 
was  normal,  though  I  had  never  exam¬ 
ined  the  bottoms  of  cows’  feet:  and  don’t 
know  exactly  how  they  ought  to  look. 
She  holds  it  ’up  a  good  dead.  Nothing 
the  matter  with  the  other  feet.  The  foot 
is  a  little,  ever  so  slightly,  swollen  at 
the  baek.  not  enough  to  notice  unless  you 
were  looking  for  it,  at  the  heel,  rather 
sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  has  consider¬ 
able  beat  in  it.  She  is  on  grass,  and,  as 
she  cannot  rustle  for  a  living  very  much, 
is  getting  thinner.  A.  T. 

Blaine. 

We  cannot  be  certain  without  an  ex¬ 
amination  just,  what  is  causing  the  lame¬ 
ness,  but  as  the  heel  is  swollen  and  sen¬ 
sitive  it  would  be  well  to  apply  hot  poul¬ 
tices  of  flaxseed  meal  or  antiphlogistine 
for  two  or  three  days;  then  wash  dean 
and  apply  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to  the 
affected  parts  twice  daily.  Write  again 
if  anything  different  develops.  Better 
confine  the  cow  to  a  clean  airy  box  stall 
and  feed  her  on  cut  fodder  and  other 
green  stuff  in  addition  to  grain  and 
meals.  A.  s.  a. 

Arsenic  for  Horses 

I  have  noticed  several  times  in  your  Epilepsy 

columns  you  have  recommended  I  owler  s  j  have  a  four-year-old  cow  whose  eye- 
solution  of  arsenic,  as  a  tonic  for  horses.  ]j,]s  .iru]  ,.;l rs  begin  to  jerk,  head  draws 
Our  druggist  told  me  it  only  contains  one  Up  an,|  back,  she  staggers  and  goes  round 
per  cent,  of  arsenic:  is  this  true.'  if  jn  a  circle,  then  falls  to  the  ground  nu- 
so  why  not  feed  clear  powder  arsenic,  conscious,  remaining  in  that  condition 
In  feeding  clear  arsenic  how  much  would  about  three  or  four  minutes.  When  she 
be  a  dose  to  condition  a  horse?  1  was  ,.oni(?g  flllt  ,,f  s,„.]i  siu.  seems  blind  .1 
told  to  feed  wluit  Would  lie  on  the  point  short  time  when  she  is  again  all  right, 
of  a  penknife  three  times  a  week  UUtil  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  had  any 
desired  effect  to  a  1200-pound  horse,  ae  0f  (be  spells  while  turned  out.  but  do 
have  neighbors  who  keep  their  horses  know  of  four  in  the  past  four  months, 
very  fat  and  sleek  and  work  them  hard  l)IIt,  n  month.  l.  p. 

on  something  like  this.  Are  there  any  <  >bio. 

other  stimulants  that  work  such  effects,  . 

or  is  it  their  care  and  feed  that  keep  lliose  apparently  are  epileptic  fits  and 
them  so  fine?  They  feed  something  in  if  so  will  prove  incurable.  They  will  he 
secret.  One  man  recommended  dra-  less  likely  to  occur  if  you  make  the  Cow 
gem's  blood.  Is  there  anything  in  it  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  far  us  possible, 
to  condition  a  horse?  H.  v.  and  keep  her  bowels  active.  Give  her  a 

Pennsylvania.  full  dose  of  physic  after  each  attack. 

We  regard  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
as  a  safer  medicine  to  give  than  arsenous  Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

acid  (powder).  The  qualified  veterinar¬ 
ian  often  gives  the  acid,  but  should  we  Shorthorn  Sale.  Clegg  Bros,  and  .Tef- 
prescrihe  it  we  fear  indiscriminate  use  frey  &  Wallace  Ainsworth,  Iowa,  Jan. 
might  lead  t.o  accidents,  and  so  we  have  10. 

to  be  careful.  The  dose  of  the  acid  is  one  Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Go.,  Syra- 
to  six  grains  for  an  adult  horse.  It  is  case  Saje  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
soluble  in  one  in  100  parts  of  cold  water.  17-ls. 

Fowler’s  solution  (liquor  potussii  arson-  Shorthorn  Sale.  American  Shorthorn 
itis)  is  composed  of  one  part,  of  arsenous  Breeders’  Association,  Denver,  Colo., 
acid,  two  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  potas-  Jan.  10. 

shun,  three  parts  of  Compound  spirits  of  Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  IIol- 

lavonder  and  04  parts  of  water.  We  do  stein  Sale  Pavilion.  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
not  know’  what  your  neighbors  give  their  1G-20. 

horses,  but  we  do  not  recommend  drugs  Horse  breeders'  sale,  all  breeds,  Bloom- 
of  any  kind,  unless  a  horse  is  sick,  and  ington,  Ill.,  .Tan.  20-20,  C.  W.  Hurt,  sec- 
plenty  of  good  feed,  lots  of  elbow  grease  rotary. 

(grooming)  and  proper  management  and  Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
sanitary  stabling  are  much  better  and  tion,  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
more  effective  than  drugging  to  give  Feb.  0-10;  G.  I'l.  O’Brien,  secretary, 
horses  good  health  and  appearance.  Shorthorn  Sale,  Kockfield  Breeding 

“Dragon’s  blood”  is  a  term  used  to  de-  Association,  Kockfield,  1ml.,  Feb.  11. 
scribe  preparations  from  several  differ-  Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
en  t  plants:  some  of  which  are  of  the  ers’  Association,  H.  K,  Silliman,  Colo, 
calamus  variety.  Another  form  is  used  Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


Your  choice  of  two  hulls,  nine  lliontlis  and  a  half 
old.  from  the  $5,000  Sire — King  Walker  5th— and 
liaif  sisters  with  records  over  20  Ids.  butter  7  days, 
at  just  the  service  feu  of  the  ball.  Wo  keep  the 
one  ou  irat  e  for  our  own  herd  sire. 

JEWKTT  11ROS.,  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


THE  GUERNSEY 


is  popular  among 
the  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  Eco¬ 
nomical  production ,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cottle  Club. 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.Vi. 


Ontario  Doa 

winter  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  Hr  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  t;  mos. 
Price.  S230.  mid  wqi'th  20  ordinary  bulls’  Send  for 
wedigroe,  Clovei’dale  Fano,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  i:,1!,; 

1 1 oi steins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


1  >o  yon  want  a  bull  2  I  have  them  Big,  strong, 
growtby  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  aim  dairy  ca- 
1  ..•»(•  i ty .  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
(•liance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


81.09,  seven  na, 
individuals,  at 
grses  ami  prim 


BELLMATH  GUERNSEYS 


We  have  for  sale  young  Guernsey  bull  calves,  rich 
in  tlie  best  blood  of  the  I  ileiLWoorls.  No  females  for 
Sale.  II.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennet  t,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenango 


GUERNSEY  AUCTION  January  22d 


HOLSTEINS 


and  females  for  sale, 

Snider,  Newburgh,  N.  Y, 


Entire  nerd  of  Registered  Guernseys.  21  Head,  ad¬ 
vance  Registry  and  imported  Powsantt  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  Headed  by  King  Maslier  4tll.  Son  of  King 
Masher:  (Tuberculin  tested  |.  RAY  TOTTEN,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred,  $100  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL^S 

No.  20801.  A  fine  individual  with  A.  R.  bucking. 
Priced  right  for  immediate  sale.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  E.  C  PEETS.ManagerKeszuckwniid Farm, Sharon, Conn. 


QUALITY 

CflR  Cni  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
lUn  wULk  service;  lie  lias  S  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  or.  milk 
and  (517  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  I  I daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  lias  l.i  sires  with  2.51  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifercalves  tTom 
Register  nf  Merit,  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BR1GHTSIDE  FARMS.  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-^vE  head  of  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

from  cm  I  vos  to  twelve  or  eighteen  mouths  ohl 

W.  C.  WJtlFPLK,  -  1’urcliUHe,  N-  V 


sale-15  Head  High-Grade  Guernseys~1HR^11iV;i‘,,51; 

Prices  reasonable.  Address.  Finest  Dale  Firm,  Amsterdam,  N  T 


Jersey  Hellers  tor  SalOk’r 

Sired  by  Marigpld  s  Jap  ami  Saydti  's  Jap.  state 
what  you  want  Pedigrees  and  prices  given.  Regis¬ 
tered  or  eligible.  Orchard  Home  Farms,  Kinderliook.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

13  young  lnills,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago.  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A  uc  hen  brain. 
He  is  aiso  for  sale.  Prices  to  suittho  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  WashingtonviHe,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION-?,”™.!?, •,  SLTKn 

calves,  only,  from  proiiwffhte  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F  SHANNON.  603  Renshaw  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


NINE  MONTHS  O  L  D 

High-Grade  Registered  Jersey  Bull  for  Sale 

or  will  exchange  for  another  high  grade  registered 
Jersey  Bull.  K.  1*.  Thomas,  Sup't,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


UPLANDS  EMMINENT 


3rd:  Jersey  H.  H.  No.  13661 1 .  SIRK:  Uplands  Em- 
minent.  78707.  DAM:  Uplands  Carnation.  2,.toiHJl. 
Tibs  wonder  fit!  2-year  old  .)  HUS  KY  151  1.1.  for  sale, 

HINSHAW  STOCK  FARM,  Gilbert  Johnson  Mur  De  Ruyter.N.Y 

KcQ'OH  fur  sellings  llarc  no  Pam  Jnr»*jr»  to  niato  bius 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  uges. 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


Registered  Jersey  Cows  for  Sale 


Several  in  Register  of  Meri:,  One  has  record  of  573 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  and  has  two  daughters 
in  Register  of  Merit.  Another  has  milked  53  pounds 
per  day,  and  over  13  (TOO  pounds  in  year.  If  interest¬ 
ed.  address  Jones’ Jersey  Farm,  Sanquoit,  N.Y. 


Polled  and  Horned  Herefoids 

AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  Keeseville.  N  Y. 


D  O  LI  11  L  E 
STANDARD 

Stock  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— 703-950  BUTTER 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  785  lbs.  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stock  of  this  high-prod  util ng  blood  Hull  calves  $50 
to  SlOO,  OAKWOOD  FARM,  It.  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Salfr  50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

guaranteed  in  lamb  to  the  very  best  rains. 

NIAGARA  STOCK.  FARM,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  Rust 

A  l'tlson  Fit  rm ,  A  1’iuonk,  N .  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


ages  from  8  months  to  21-.  j  ears.  Also  2  workhorses 
and  2  breeding  mares  for  rog.  Guernsey  females. 
What  have  you!  Address,  l  ord  Pali?  I  arm,  taulerdain,  N.Y. 


The  Rose,  Parsons . 

plant  Diseases.  Massee . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

S33  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


COTC1I  CO  1,1, IK  t’Vl'PlES— From  very  intelligent,  grand 
1  working,  pure-bred  stock.  TViu,  tt.  Ketch,  lutiuctou,  N.Y. 


OUOFORM 

SP£OM.ntS 


STOCK 

food 


Calves  at  Pasture 


Climace  Affects  Sheep  Growing 

“Climate  has  a  great  dial  to  do  with 
the  live  stock  business,"  a  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  has  observed.  This  far¬ 
mer  says:  “I  moved  from  Minnesota  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  attempted  farming 
much  as  I  did  in  the  Northwest.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  I  must  ehange  my  inauagc- 
The  calves  in  the  picture  are  full  Jer-  meat  of  sheep  radically.  In  Western 
sey  four  or  five  months  old.  We  send  our  Pennsylvania  there  is  much  damp  won* 
cream  to  the  creamery.  Father  thinks  ther,  and  more  rain  than  in  my  section 
th  e  Jersey  pays  hotter  than  some  other  of  the  Northwest.  I  found  that  the  cold 


[Vermont,  has  many  good  pastures, 
though  thousands  of  acres  of  good  grass 
are  wasted  cadi  year  because  there  are 
not  enough  cattle  to  eat  it.  Some  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers,  however,  are  quietly  build¬ 
ing  up  fine  dairy  herds  and  improving 
fa  mis.  The  picture  given  below  was 
taken  on  such  a  farm,  as  the  following 
note  will  show]  : 


Portland,  Ore. 


For  Large  or  Smalt  Growers.  J  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (If  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de- 
pendable.  Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  Is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  Is  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
Iron,  assuring  long  Ufa  and  few  repairs.  In  stock 
near  you. 

r.  j...  SA  Send  for  Catalog  . 


Calves  in  a  Vermont  Pasture 


of  the  Northwest  gave  sheep  an  appe¬ 
tite.  The  weather  was  dry  and  bright  a 
larger  part  of  the  Winter,  and  I  would 
feed  them  outside  in  racks  much  of  the 
time.  The  sheep  would  consume  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  rough  feed  which  T  would 
give  them,  and  relish  it.  I  relied  on 
straw  for  part  feed  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter,  and  sheep  did  their  best  for  me 
in  the  Northwest.  In  Pennsylvania  I 
find  I  must  keep  the  sheep  in  as  much  as 


breeds  he  has  tried,  so  now  he  keeps  oul.v 
this  breed.  Fourteen  years  ago  we  bought 
a  hundred-acre  farm  with  nothing  upon 
it.  unless  it  was  grasshoppers,  and  hard¬ 
ly  hay  enough  grew  for  them.  Now  the 
farm  keeps  24  head  of  cattle.  13  hogs, 
three  horses,  and  it  keeps  one  son,  who 
believes  his  father  is  a  good  farmer  and 
is  ready  to  stand  by  him  in  all  his 
schemes  for  improvements,  furnishing 
plenty  of  muscle. 

If  ji  man  with  limited  means  wishes  a 
good  dairy  he  will  have  to  plan  and  wait 
for  it  to  grow,  and  I  must  say  that  it 
needs  as  much  planning  us  anything  els". 
Xu  one  will  say  that  the  owner  of  "White 
Oak  Farm"  does  not  use  his  head  as  much 
as  his  hands  in  his  business. 

IIELEX  SOUTH WORTH. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 


Clutch  Pulley 


EUREKA 

MOWER 

CO. 

Box  S  IO, 

Utloa,  K.f 


Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  eny- 
where.  No  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-Btyle.  back-breaking,  [heavy  weight  en¬ 
gines,  with  their  violent  explosion*  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-tlfth  &a  much,  per  horse¬ 
power.  hut  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Per  Horsepower 

The4  H.  P.  we.ighnonly  190  lbs.  Mounted  on 
iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  any  where.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machinesin 
the  field,  such  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  po¬ 
tato  diggers,  etc.,driving 
j.  the  operating^  part  and 

/ML  nothing  to  do  but 

I,  "\  pun  the  machine 

1  (J WSglih  only  320  pounds. 

4  H.P.V^O  Ion  g  run. 
WO  Iks.  Truck  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  North  21st  Strsst  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


.•,,,11  ,11,(1 ,!,,,,  II,,, ,  I,  III,,,  ,11, 

Helps  h  •■>  wife  to  plan  ks»  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
and  worry.  saves  buying  so  m  It  nine,  gives  better  satis- 
(action  to  the  help.  A  Rood  garden  will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  i.iu.h  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


ABRIKQI 


wpl  snw.  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
%yith  c/icl- -  tail iotu'd  tools  and  tea  times  Qub.kvr.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  cun  do  it.  Caa  plant  closer  and  work  these  h.in  i 
tools  while  the  hur>es  rest.  3ft  combinations 
3^,  Cram  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $U.  One 
ComMuctL tool  v%  ill  do  all  of  the  work, 
Aak  your  dealer  to  show  t  them  and 
L  write  us  f‘*r  booklet,  **<  hardening 
With  Modem  Tools'*  Fre®. 


Ko.6> 
Drill 
and 
Wheel 
Hoo  j 


BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch.N.J 


Alfalfa  in  Massachusetts 

On  page  1305  I  find  an  article  on  “Al¬ 
falfa  in  Massachusetts.”  In  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  there  is  a  statement  flint  should  he 
corrected.  It  speaks  of  a  Massachusetts 
farmer  who  paid  $37  per  ton  for  Alfalfa 
hay  and  expects  to  feed  it  at  a  profit. 
Further  down  in  the  article  mention  is 
made  of  “growing  Alfalfa  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  70  years  ago,  hut  is  little  known  by 
the  farmers  hero  today.’  Now  as  to 
price  of  Alfalfa  hay  in  Massachusetts, 
no  fanner  thinks  of  paying  more  than  $23 
per  ton  for  the  best  second  cut.  and  ’t 
can  he  bought  generally  by  the  earload 
for  $21.  IV e  can  buy  Alfalfa  hay  de¬ 
livered  in  the  barn  for  $24  and  $25  per 
ton. 

There  is  grown  in  Massachusetts  to¬ 
day  a  thousand  or  perhaps  10.000  more 
acres  than  were  grown  in  1S44  and  the 
farmers  know  a  vast  deal  more  about  its 
culture.  If  Mr.  Phinney  fed  five  or  six 
OilWS  from  an  acre  in  1S44.  the  farmer 


The  Standardized 
Automobile  Upholstery 


T^U  PONT  Fabrikoid, 
Motor  Quality,  is  used 
on  more  than  half  of  all 
1916  automobiles. 

Several  years’  use  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  has  proved  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  coated  splits, 
commonly  called  “genuine 
leather.” 

Popular  motor  car  prices 
are  low  because  every  detail 
of  their  manufacture  is  of 
standard  guaranteed  quality 
and  cost. 

Coated  splits,  weak  and  irregu¬ 
lar  in  quality,  durability  and  price, 
cannot  be  standardized. 

Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid,  uni¬ 
form  in  quality,  price,  durability 
and  handling  costs,!/  standardized. 

Insist  upon  Fabrikoid  uphol¬ 
stery.  Buy  a  standardized  car 
and  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

Send  for  samples  and  booklet  No.  304 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Factory  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Sales  Office,  Toronto 


HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN 


IT  mi  I  UU  in  ev>  ry  comity  to  sell  onr  big 
line  of  "ooil  s  direct  to  fur  huts, 
EXPJSltjKNCE.N*  ri  KM  UNSAUV.  \V„  fully 
in-triict  you.  Jinny  of  Ike  salesmen  of  this 
company  lire  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

Imnri ling nur  big  -cl lev,-  (exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  .von  1  lie  capital ;  yon  fnrninli  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  IS"  your  own  huss  In  ji  pleasant, 
perniuncjH  and  proiltnblc  business  W  rite  at  once 
tor  full  particulars,  giving  use  niul  occupation. 
THE  lirol  iilill  t  o. 

I>ept.  Xitrth  Jin  a,  X.  Y.  jkJ  u 


kelly  DUPLEX  cS° 

jjTTV,  One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

ljBw\  Urlu<l,  our  corn,  shelled  corn,  oaU, 

\  ,3  whom,  barley,  r/o.  knilir  corn, 

cotton  uovd ,  corn  iu  tihucka, 
oltnlfu,  shout  or ^ any 

B  .’ir  corn  at  tho  a»in»  lun„. 

B  n  UrV\  Made  wlfli  double  *ol 

n  ji  .  h  ot  grinder*  or  burru. 

t  ll»v«  a  grinding  «urfac* nl 

fore,  do  twice  ao  much  work  Require*  28%  loan  power. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  ougines.  (Vo  make  7  sizes. 
Write  for  Free  Oita  ton 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohlc 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  Ion. 


uxixxnn  uudxza 
Prouln  3 

Carbobr Arete*  00-4' 

Tlbr# 


AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders '  bland  Doolf  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


hides 


Mas  A  Cow? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Diverting  Water  from  Spring 

/ 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  have 
right  to  divert  five  waters  from  a  spring 
that  rises  on  my  land,  blit  has  been  flow¬ 
ing  through  adjoining  land  for  years? 

New  York.  »  G. 

The  general  rule  is  that  every  riparian 
proprietor  is  entitled  to  the  natural  flow 
of  the  water  of  a  running  stream  through 
or  along  his  laud,  in  its  accustomed 
channel,  undiminjslied  in  quantity  and 
unimpaired  in.  quality,  except  as  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
stream  by  other  like  proprietors.  The 
ease  of  springs  is  just  the  same.  You 
have  not,  therefore,  the  right  to  divert 
the  water  from  its  regular  course  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  your  neighbor. 


Farm  Water  Problems 


Look  Ahead ! 
To 

1916  CROPS 


Chain  Pump  in  Well 

We  have  a  dug  well  84  feet  deep. 
Would  it  be  feasible  to  use  a  chain  cis¬ 
tern  pump  in  this?  If  not.  have  you 
any  suggestions  for  a  pump  to  be  placed 
in  it?  G.  AV.  F. 

Salem.  Iml. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  upon 
which  the  chain  pump  works  that  would 
prevent  its  use  in  a  well  of  this  depth, 
i.e.,^  it  is  not  dependent  upon  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  to  force  the  water  up, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  suction  pump.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  pump  designed  for  cistern  use 
the  parts  are  seldom  proportioned  right¬ 
ly  for  the  longer  and  heavier  lift,  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  ordinary  well,  and  for  this 
reason  do  not  always  give  satisfaction 
either  in  quality  or  length  of  service. 

The  type  of  pump  best  suited  for  your 
purpose  cannot  be  told  wdthout  know¬ 
ing  more  about  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  have  to  work,  and  the  work 
required  of  it.  The  iron  force  pump  per¬ 
mits  the  forcing  of  water  to  an  elevated 
or  pressure  tank  and  the  attachment  of 
a  hose  direct  to  the  pump,  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  washing  wagons,  flushing  off 
floors,  etc.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
open-top  type  of  pump.  If  power  is  to 
be  used  in  driving  the  pump  one  with  a 
“windmill  top"  is  necessary,  and  if  water 
is  to  he  stored  in  an  elevated  or  under¬ 
ground  tank  a  pump  having  a  three-way 
discharge  is  desirable,  as  it  permits 
pumping  water  through  the  spout, 
through  an  underground  pipe  to  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  or  the  discharge  of  water  from 
the  tank  through  the  spout  of  the  pump, 
by  simply  shifting  the  position  ot  a  lever. 
While  the  force  pump  will  do  all  of  these 
things  the  ordinary  lift  or  suction  pump 
can  he  used  only  to  raise  and  discharge 
water  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  spout. 


deep  and  10  feet  four  inches  in  diameter 
will  have  a  capacity  of  practically  5.000 
gallons,  5,017  and  a  fraction  to  be  exact. 

For  a  cistern  of  this  size  a  six-inch 
wall  will  be  sufficiently  thick.  This 
should  be  reinforced  with  woven  wire 
fencing  placed  well  toward  the  outside  of 
the  wall.  Concrete  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and 
four  parts  crushed  stone  or  screened 
gravel,  a  1-2-4  mixture,  is  usually  dense 
enough  for  water-tight  work  if  a  good 
grade  of  sand  and  gravel  arc  used  and 
the  concrete  well  mixed  and  properly 
placed.  It  must  be  mixed  rather  wet  and 
well  spaded  and  tamped  to  secure  as 
dense  a  wall  as  possible.  If  gravel  is 
used  for  the  coarse  aggregate  it  should 
be  run  over  a  ^4-inch  mesh  screen  and 
all  the  material  that  passes  through  used 
as  sand  while  the  coarse  aggregate  in 
thin  wall  construction  of  this  kind  should 
not  he  much  larger  than  one  inch  in  size. 

The  placing  of  this  concrete  should  he  a 
continuous  operation  as  far  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  forming  of  seams  through 
which  the  water  will  seep. 

The  shape  of  the  pit  can  be  laid  out 
by  driving  a  stake  in  the  center  and  with 
this  as  a  center  and  a  stick,  wire  or  cord 
of  the  proper  length  as  a  radius  scratch 
a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  re- 
mernberiug  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  If  the  soil  is  firm  enough  10c ;  shoop.  por  fl 
to  stand,  and  it  usually  is,  the  sides  of 
the  pit  can  be  dug  straight  down  and 
used  as  the  outer  form  wall  when  placing 
the  concrete.  When  the  proper  depth  is 
reached  the  bottom  is  smoothed  up,  thor¬ 
oughly  tamped  to  prevent  settling  and  the 
floor  laid.  A  two-inch  layer  is  first  put 
down,  the  woven  wire  reinforcement  is 
placed  on  this  and  the  other  four  inches 
added.  If  there  is  any  chance  to  con¬ 
nect  the  cistern  to  a  drain,  or  if  it  is  to  ' 
be  arranged  to  discharge  water  to  the 
buildings  by  gravity,  the  pipe  should  be  i 
placed  now  and  the  bottom  sloped  to  the 
opening.  Even  if  the  water  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  cistern  with  a  pump  it  ' 
will  he  found  an  advantage  to  have  the 
bottom  slope  to  a  point  directly  beneath 
the  proposed  location  of  the  pipe. 

The  side  forms  should  be  in  readiness, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bottom  is  laid  should 
be  lowered  into  place.  Blocks  can  be  used 
to  hold  the  reinforcing  wire  about  four 
inches  from  their  surface,  removing  them 
as  fast  its  the  Concrete  reaches  them,  and 
the  concrete  shoveled  into  place,  being 
careful  not  to  rattle  dirt  from  the  sides 
into  it  as  it  is  placed.  When  the  top  of  . 
the  wall  is  reached  sleepers  are  laid  1 
from  side  to  side  of  the  inner  form  and 
a  tight  board  floor  laid  upon  them.  This 
is  supported  by  posts  placed  on  planks 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  The 
posts  had  best  be  cut  an  inch  or  so 
short  and  tightened  by  means  of  wedges 
to  bo  more  easily  removable  when  the 
concrete  has  hardened.  A  two-inch  lay¬ 
er  of  concrete  is  placed  on  this  floor,  the 
wire  fencing  put  in  place,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  concrete  added.  This 
curb  should  be  six  inches  thick  in  the 
middle  and  may  taper  to  four  or  five  . 
inches  at  the  edges.  Before  laying  it  1 
forms  should  be  placed  for  all  openings 
into  the  cistern  and  after  hardening  the 
inner  form  work  can  be  removed  and 
banded  up  through  the  manhole 

In  a  mixture  of  this  proportion.  1-2-4, 
it  is  customary  to  allow  .058  barrels  of 
cement  for  each  cubic  foot  of  rammed 
concrete  used.  A  six-inch  wall,  curb  and 
bottom  in  a  cistern  of  this  size  will  re¬ 
quire  about  288  cubic  feet  of  concrete  or 
23S.X.058  equals  13.8  barrels  or  5(5  sacks 
nearly.  Due  to  differences  in  the  void 
spaces  of  sand,  gravel  and  stone  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  this  may  over  or  under- 
run  somewhat  but  gives  approximately 
the  amount  required.  Painting  the  in¬ 
side  walls  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
water  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream 
makes  them  much  smoother  and  aids  iu 
making  and  keeping  them  watertight. 

The  leading  cement  companies  have 
bulletins  for  free  distribution  that  give 
reliable  information  along  construction 
lines.  If  R.  G.  F.  will  write  one  of 
these  companies  advertised  in  The  It.  N.- 
Y.  stating  his  needs  he  will  receive  bul¬ 
letins  covering  the  work  quite  completely. 


Enormous  demand,  limited  supply 
— prices  due  to  be  higher  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world ! 

This  is  the  outlook  for  the  1916 
harvest,  and  every  farmer  who  is 
a  business  man  is  figuring  to  go 
the  limit  and  make  every  available 
acre  produce  its  very  utmost. 

The  practical,  profitable  way  to 
get  this  record-breaking  yield  is  to 
apply 


These  are  the  famous  fertilizers 
that  for  generations  have  been  the 
standard  of  reliability  and  maxi¬ 
mum  elficienoy.  The  experiment 
station  endorses  them.  The  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  recommends  them  in 
thousands  of  testimonials.  They 
are  today  the  safest  and  most  cer¬ 
tain  investment  that  you  can 
make.  They  have  paid  the  pur¬ 
chaser  even  in  past  years  of  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  and  in  this  present 
period  of  wartime  figures  you  can 
show  a  magnificent  profit  on 
every  dollar  you  put  into 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO 


Circular  Concrete  Cistern 

I  want  to  dig  a  cistern  to  hold  about 
5,000  gallons  of  water.  What  should  be 
its  depth  aud  diameter?  What  is  the 
rule  for  computing  the  contents  of  a 
given  circular  size  of  this  character? 
How  thick  should  be  the  concrete  lining 
and  in  what  proportions  should  the  con¬ 
crete  be*  mixed?  About  how  many  hags 
of  cement  would  it  take  for  lining  and 
curbing?  The  soil  is  gravelly,  n.  g.  f. 

Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  rules  used  to 
obtain  the  contents  of  a  circular  cistern, 
but  the  rule  given  in  any  arithmetic  for 
obtaining  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  as  it  is 
always  at  hand.  The  contents  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  are  found  by  multiplying  the  area 
of  the  base  by  the  height.  To  obtain  the 
area  of  the  base  multiply  the  radius  by 
itself,  and  this  product  by  3.1416,  tho 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle.  As  nefore  stated  this 
area  when  multiplied  by  the  height  will 
give  the  solid  contents  of  the  cylinder. 

It  must  he  remembered  of  course  to  use 
all  dimensions  in  the  same  denomination, 
either  as  feet  and  fractions  of  feet  or  all 
in  inches.  If  the  dimensions  are  kept  in 
feet  the  contents  will  be  found  in  cubic 
feet  aud  multiplying  this  result  by  7% 
will  give  the  capacity  in  gallons,  as 
there  are  nearly  71/{.  gallons  in  each  cu¬ 
bic  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  con¬ 
tents  have  been  found  in  cubic  iuches,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  by  231,  as 
there  are  231  cubic  inches  in  each  gal¬ 
lon. 

The  formulas  are  as  follows: 

RxKx3. 1410x1 1x7 V-!  equals  gallons. 
Where  R  equals  radius  in  feet  and  H 
equals  height  in  feet. 

(rxrx3.1410xh)  divided  by  231  equals 
gallons. 

where  li  equals  height  in  inches  aud  r 
equals  radius  in  inches. 

Another  rule  that  is  sometimes  used  is 
to  multiply  the  diameter  in  feet  by  itself 
and  this  product  by  5.9  times  the  height 
in  feet.  The  result  is  the  capacity  of  the 
tank  in  gallons. 

Where  a  given  capacity  is  wanted  as 
in  this  case,  the  problem  can  be  worked 
backward  and  a  height  and  diameter  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  that  will  fit  the  case. 

The  location  of  the  cistern  has  much 
to  do  with  its  shape,  but.  iu  general  it 
is  best  to  make  the  depth  atul  diameter 
nearly  equal,  as  this  economizes  in  the 
concrete  used  and  makes  a  stronger,  bet¬ 
ter  job.  A  cylindrical  cistern  eight  feet 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


Write  to-day  to  Department  A  for 
booklet  :  '  'Soil  Fertility  ’  ’ 


Composed  of  meat,  grains  and  vegetables ; 
concentrated  ;  sterilized  ;  extremely  nutritious. 
Retains  all  original  food  values,  won't  spoil ; 
pure  and  wholesome  at  all  times. 

Sweeter  smell  and  taste  than  meat  tankage, 
and  animals  like  it  better.  Mix  with  other 
grain  or  feeds,  or  feed  it  pure. 

Guaranteed  Analysis:  Protein  20’{  to  25$ 
fat,  2  .  to  5r<;  fibre,  under  1 0  < . 

Prices  for  immediate  acceptance  only 

$28-'  $  1 4.50 It  $ 7.50 

All  delivered  freight  prepaid  to  your  nearest  station 

Try  it--and  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill 

The  Motts  Co.  Dept.  L,  Cleveland,  O. 


SANITARY  C'T  ACP'n 
CHEMICAL  wLCOL  1 

For  Farms  or  Village  Homes 

Blekncai  nml  dentil  may  butho  oust  If  you  -  |,  i  »-■ 

make  yourfonitly  use  nil  onot"«>relo?ut  FI  i  " 

thid  whiter.  Keaclv  m«cv  d»  hnvu  this  com- 
yiwtt  indoor  hi  dome 

wnnu  loom.  K«iv||  y  s.-f.  iij».  FniliHy  odor- 
lese  id  u*u.  Only  »iit<tU  ddudtity  uf  chpml-  j 
cal  tiueos*ury.  N"  liimdiu.  Nu  water 
f-yuccm,  plumbing  or  (oweritge. 


Throw  Away 
Collars 

that  gall  /M 

And  ht  your 
horses  with 


Upon  uf  wlib  li  n  roTni'leiw  fined  Health  Closet 

J'uadj  III!*  lilt luctliutc  use,  will  he  >dit|i|M>d,  TliotigMids 
ol  grateful  usmr*.  Would  pay  lor  Itsidl  ntftliv  times 
over  by  preventing  one  < d  fllc.lt ness.  Frew  booklet. 

GOOD  HEALTH  CI.OSKT  CO, 
Dep’t  3  Ogdeusburg,  N.  Y 


ODORLESS  SANITARY 
GERM-PROOF 


yVLt**  brand 

GALL  CURE  COLLARS 


Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient.  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A 
boon  to  sick  people.  Can  be 
placed  anywhere  in  bouse. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
your  homo;  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  condition?.  Germ-life 
killed  t>y  chemicals  in  retort.  Emptied  onto 
n  month— no  more  trouble  than  throwing  out 
cptfso  groUT'il*.  Needs*  no  other  attention. 
Beards  of  Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for 
literature,  prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted— 
exclusive  territory. 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

421  Factories  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


tlSSTOBurilf 


CfcCMICAl. 

stTour 


Shoulders  work  against  a 
soft,  smooth  cushion  of 
curled  hair,  that  can’t  slip, 
wad  or  wrinkle.  (, see  cut.) 

Keeps  shoulders  sound. 
Made  of  best  leather  and  rye 
straw.  Can’t  break  at  throat 
or  pull  out  of  shape. 

Sold  by  all  dealers — write 
"swjvD  for  booklet. 

K-SS  THE  OLMSTED  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


yMkicks 


■•OiP 
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Every  Farmer  needs 
these  Grinding  Plates 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(ONLY  HIGHEST  AWARD) 


Live  stock  foods  are  rowrhly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substances- -protein,  or  lean  meat  or 
which  are  starch  nr  fat  formers  ;  putt*  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  lieitiK  toitpli,  indigestible  matte 
place  of  earbohjrdrute.H  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  clnsfU! 
Uie  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  *  nutritive  ratio  means  the  ratio 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  Une  port  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  ft  narrow  ratio,  w 
*' wide1' ratio,  t 

=  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations 

Dimitiblv 
Protein  Garbo. 

and  Pat 

1.0  12.8  Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

2.5  87.3  Hominy  Chop 

4.2  4*1.9  Buckwheat  Middlings 

7.1  41.9  Brewers*  Grains,  dry 

2,8  45.3  Gluten  Meal 

10.5  42.5  Gluten  Feed 

6.7  72.2  Oats 

22.8  65.8  Barley 

11.9  47.6  Rye 

37.6  4U.0 


Digestible 
Protein  Car  ho. 
and  Fat 

30.2  47.6 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  46.7 

29.7  66.2 

21.3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.6  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Huy 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 

Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 

24.00@26.00  28.00@30.00  30.00@31.00 

23.00@2G.00  27. 00  @27. 50  28.00@30.00 

24.00@26.00  28.00@29.00  30.00@31.00 

23.50@25.00  28.00@28,50  29,00@30.00 

26.50@27.00  29.00@29.50  30.00@31.00 

change  the  buckwheat  for  the  middlings 
miriHiinp-,  and  use  the  hitter.  In  the  above  mix- 
'  turn.  they  would  replace  the  gluten  feed, 
1,45;  mid-  having  practically  the  same  protein  <*on- 
n,  5.60  to  tent.  You  should  get  more  than  20  cents 
!•  gluten  Ppr  hundred  difference  in  the  exchange, 
bran,  ?30;  however.  In  my  own  market  there  is  now 
a  difference  of  50  cents  per  hundred.  Fx- 
30  to  $32;  changing  whole  buckwheat  for  the  mid- 
5  ton  $25*  flings  amounts  simply  to  selling  the 
Jtton '  seed  white  flour  in  the  whole  buckwheat  and 
buying  middlings  with  the  proceeds.  As 
bran,  ton.  $28;  middlings,  the  middlings  are  better  than  the  flour 

5'  ™i*cd  h.ay’  [t519;  timothy  for  the  C0Nvs,  it  is  a  good  exchange. 

$1,20;  oats.  55.  ’  °  „  n 

bran,  ton,  $29;  middlings,  ■“*•  u •  u- 

gluten,  $33.  - 

wheat  bran,  carload,  $25,25;  .  _> 

corn  chop,  without  cob,  Cheapening  a  Ration 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow.  1150  pounds, 
have  been  feeding  eonuneal,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  cottonseed,  as  a  milk  produc¬ 
ing  ration.  100  pounds  of  each  ami  50 
pounds  cottonseed.  Will  you  give  me  a 
ration  as  good  and  cheaper,  or  tell  me 
what  I  can  substitute  for  cottonseed 
meal,  as  I  am  unable  to  get  it  here? 
New  York.  A.  A. 

Figuring  on  New  Haven  quotations  of 
Dec.  10.  eonuneal  $1.65  cwt.,  wheat  bran 
$1.35  cwt.,  middlings  $1.35  cwt..  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $2.10  cwt..  100  pounds  of  your 
grain  mixture  would  cost  $1.54.  The 
mixture  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to 
3.8  or  the  proportion  between  the  protein 
and  carbohydrates  and  fat  is  as  one  to 
3.8. 

A  ration  composed  of  100  pounds  dried 
beet  pulp,  100  pounds  middlings.  100 
pounds  gluten  feed,  and  50  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  would  have  a  nutritive  ra¬ 
tion  of  one  to  four — very  close  to  that 
of  your  ration  and  would  cost  at  present 
prices  about  $1.42 -per  cwt.  If  distillers’ 
grains  are  not  available,  use  50  pounds 
more  of  gluten  feed.  Distillers’  grains 
are  preferred  since  they  give  variety  and 
bulk  to  the  ration.  This  ration  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  one  you  are  using  and 
should  give  good  results.  it.  F.  J. 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

37.00@38.50 

35.00@36.00 

34.00@35.50 

33.00@34,00 

37.00@38.00 


Bran. 

22.25@23.00 

22.25@22.50 

22.00@23.50 

22,SQ@23.00 

23.00@24.50 


New  York 
Buffalo  ... 
Cleveland  . 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


Likewise  at 

St.  Louis,  1904  Buffalo,  1901 

Paris,  1900  Chicago,  1893 

And  every  world’s  exposition  since  1879 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Wintering  Brood  Sows 

1.  Could  you  give  me  n  good  ration  for 
two  young  O.  I.  C.  sows  born  Inst 
Spring?  At  present  I  am  feeding  them 
wheat  middlings  mixed  with  water  tind 
a  little  skim-milk.  I  do  not  care  to  fat¬ 
ten  them  too  much,  as  I  intend  to  breed 
from  them  iu  the  Spring.  I  have  on 
hand  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran.  2.  From  the  same 
grains  could  you  also  give  me  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  nine-year-old  cow,  mostly  Jer¬ 
sey?  She  freshened  last  March  and  is 
due  to  freshen  again  next  June.  We 
have  been  feeding  her  regularly  a  little 
grain,  three-quarters  wheat  middlings, 
one-quarter  bran,  with  a  little  salt.  This 
we  have  increased  lately  since  taking  her 
in  from  pasture.  c,  m. 

New  York. 

1.  The  brood  flows  which  you  are  win¬ 
tering  *should  have  a  little  bulk  in  their 
ration  aside  from  what  you  are  feeding 
them.  If  you  have  some  Alfalfa  or  clo¬ 
ver  bay,  place  some  of  it  in  a  rack  where 
the  sows  can  get  at  it.  Supplement  this 
with  a  pound  or  so  of  corn  and  one  to 
two  pounds  of  middlings  with  your  skim- 
milk.  If  you  have  no  legume  hay.  add  a 
little  bran  to  the  grain  ration.  No  de¬ 
finite  ration  can  be  given.  Aim  to  keep 
the  sows  gradually  gaining  without  get¬ 
ting  too  fat, 

2,  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  n  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  your  cow  without  know¬ 
ing  the  roughage  "available.  If  you  have 
legume  hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
make  up  a  grain  ration  from  those  men¬ 
tioned.  consisting  of  100  pounds  ground 
oats.  100  pounds  bran.  200  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings.  and  50  pounds  common!.  If  von 
have  ordinary  mixed  hay,  cut  olit  the 
eornnieal  and  add  100  pounds  of , cotton¬ 
seed  in  its  place,  if  you  cun* get  it.  Feed 
One  pound  of  this  grain  mixture  to  every 
3%  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

IT.  F.  J. 


Mi mg  I  housands  In  Use  at?:  f 

■HlJkf  ti^es  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect,  skimming  sepurulor  only  l 
$15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  min-  * 
ute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  iow  priced  largo  rapacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  em¬ 
bodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty- Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  s““- 

eroafl  forms  of  trial  will  nslonjth  you.  Whuttiffyourdwry  is  langc  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  sep« 
aratorof  any  mako  you  wi$h  to  exchange*  do  not  fail* ro  tret  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  tree  on  roquet,  in  t.lir,  moat  completa*  rlal>oratc  mid  expensive  book  on  Cruam  Separa¬ 
tor*  iisupd  hr  any  concern  iu  tin*  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Write  ^ 
to  day  for  our  catalog  aud  dec  what  »  big  Siouey  saving  proposition  ivo  will  make  >oq, 


Feeding  Limited  Roughage 

Will  you  give  grain  rations  for  grade 
Holstein  cows  weighing  900-1000  pounds, 
and  giving,  when  fresh,  15-20  pounds  of 
3.5-4%  milk.  For  roughage  I  have  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  Timothy  hay,  bean  straw  and 
oat  straw,  but  I  must  use  all  of  them  as 
my  supply  of  each  is  limited.  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  silage.  I  can  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grains:  Cottonseed  at  $1.70  per 
cwt.;  bran  $1.25;  brown  middlings  $1.40; 
cornmeal  $1.60.  S.  r.  H. 

Vermont. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  advise  on  the 
hay  feeding,  not  knowing  about  how 
much  of  each  kind  you  have  on  hand. 
If  convenient,  feed  about  five  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  at  one  feeding  and  five  pounds 


Address: 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MINUTE 


worth  two  $7  5.  Separators 


of  every  day  for  over  twenty  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  You  risk  nothing  by 
writing;  it  will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice,  and 
there  will  be  no  string  to  it. 

I»r.  O.  T.  Atwell,  Zinutu vine,  Ohio,  writes;  “Haring 
nsed  Save-TUe-Hor»e  with  rcinarkahia  results  in  re- 
moving  a  pastern  Joint  enlargement,!  naturally  turn 
to  you  when  In  trouble  again,'’  etc. 

John  E.  I,!n  no  A  Hon,  Sjiarmakers,  Yard  and  Office, 
Foot  of  Elm  ht.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  write:  “The,  mare 
‘Troublesome’  was  Very  lamo  In  the  Mp  threa  years 
a  80.  One  bottle  author  to  tlio  races  again  In  less  than 
two  weeks.  She  has  never  taken  a  tamo  step  since,  and 
has  done  a  lot  of  racing.  !  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  on  another  case,  *  *  *  etc.’’ 

IT  IS  THE  KING  OF  REMEDIES. 

■■n  I  ^  Horse  Works  as  t’mial  Winter  or  Sum* 

!■£  I  ](  1  1C  mt’r.  No  blistering.  Krery  bottle 

tsv  sold  With  u  Signed  Contract  to  return 

__  money  IT  Heiuedy  f»H*  on  Hlugbono 
— Thoropln— SPA  VIN— orAPi  Y 
Jw  f  Bhoultlc.r,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 

■  ■  »  Tendon  idseaxo. 

Our  Charge*  for  Treat  mcnl.  AUK  MtlllEKATE. 
BI1T  WHITE,  and  we  will  oend  our  St-pake  **  S.V.VE" 
IUE-1IOBSE  BOOK.”— It  Is  the  Qulnt-Ksseuee  and 
last  word  on  ALL.  I.AMEV  EMM.  IlXTHTK  ATKI>. 

ALSO  Sample  Contract  nod  ADVICE — All.  FHEE  (to  Hor 
Owners  and  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horae  with  CON- 
lit  Ad,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Men’s  Farm  Shoes 

From  Factory  to  Wearer 

Heavy;  but  soft  and  pltobfa.  Uppers  never 
get  still;  metallic.  waterproof  wnit  .  .wn, 
waterproof  leather  now,  dirt  excluder 
tonpuc,  u.  S.  army  lust,  a 

selected  by  army  siirguonF..  Save* 
■EjVk  tw*i  pr«§W  Buy  ilir.M'f  from  rile 
itafutiltftvrvr.  Sattaiactlnn  nmi 
J)f  ini*. rrtntaofl  «M  tn.'iioy  it*- 
fumloJ.  Brice  y.rist- 

fftvi Mild .  Send  money 

FARM  SHOE 
MFG  CO. 
Dover,  N.  H, 


r:ood  ua  1  eny 

1 1*,  you  CMUi- 
fiol  afford 
tobuyonv 
other  kind  I 


®  |  euy, 

itTn  you  tot  t  ninety-day  trial, 
it  for  Un  ye  lira  u*uiuot  Uc/ccUi 
l  OO  MV4  RMnty  \vh«r*  you  buy 
IJM#  IL  Tt y  If  If  you  fiku  It,  h 


Ui«n  1  could  nt.f  afford  to  offer 
I  JouWii  t  uuortl  to  KUiiiuntoo 
ivu  workmtviffhlp  and  mnfrrittla. 

*  It;  you  touku  money  wh**n  you 
bnr.lt;  »ty;a,  don’t,  «®n.1itback. 
a  nutabpll.  Sliipp.t.i  fiviii  8pokano. 
ICABw.  Wotorloo  and  Kama*  City. 

273.  Walurloo,  Iowa 


Ration  for  Holstein  Cows 

Will  you  givp  mo  a  balanoefl  ration  of 
following  feeds?  Coarse  fodder  consists 
of  one  full  bushel  silage  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  all  the  straw  they  will  eat  until 
noon,  t Ivon  mixed  hay  after  noon,  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  Grain  consists 
of  what  T  have  on  hand,  1  ton  gluten, 
two  tons'  bran.  I  wish  to  grind  one  ton 
buck  wheat  and  one  ton  corn  and  cob 
meal.  I  will  do  my  own  grinding,  or  I 
can  exchange  the  whole  buckwheat  for 
buckwheat  middlings,  and  get  20  cents 
per  100  pounds  difference.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  well-balanced  grain  ration  to  feed 
with  your  silage,  hay  aud  straw  may  be 
composed  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  wheat  bran  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed.  There  is  little  to  he  gained  by 
grinding  the  cob  with  the  corn,  if  you 
have  a  shelter.  There  is  practically  no 
food  value  in  the  cob  mul  it  serves  only 
to  lighten  up  the  meal,  while  requiring 
constantly  power  to  grind  it.  If  you 
desire  to  grind  your  buckwheat,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  cornmeal,  iu  equal  parts, 
and  the  combination  used  in  place  of  the 
corn  cob  meal  recommended  above.  As 
buckwheat  middlings  alone  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  whole  ground  buckwheat 
in  a  dairy  ration,  being  much  richer  in 
protein,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  ex- 


Price  $3.25  > 

Postage  Prepaid 


4  with  Dumping  Caldron.  Eini>t!es  its 

kettle  In  ono  minute,  j  Simplest  and 
U  best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  Jacket 

-fc  prevents  burning.  J ust.  the  tiling  to 
_!»  heat  nillk  for  calves  or  pigfl.  Prac- 
■Ji  fa  tical  for  household  use. 

Womake23  slz«s and  kinds 

|of  stock  food  cookers! 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, VVaterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
fiSr" Write  us.  Askforourillustrated  catalogue  J 


MINERAL1"5? 

X  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 


Fmoo  ln«r  In  colors  explains 
rree  vfltdIOg  bowyo,.  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wftgona,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 

any  running  4.. 

gear.  Send  for  /SA<fb^ 


Elactrlc  Wheel  Co.  - 
48  Eta  Si.. Quincy, III. 


!  monny  rufundiid 

$1  Package  sufficient 

I  for  ordinary  cases, 
[post  aid  on  receipt  ot  price 


T^mTrTi 

M.in.a 

IVAWAVAV.^1 

!j,w?AV.v1Viv;B 

ffAVW-j>V^‘2 

>iV&WAV«l 

••AlVAWlW'1*  -- 


lor  silo  owners 


Blizzard  | 

Ensilage  Cutter! 


of  the  Timothy  ami  straw  (mixcdl  at 
another  feeding  per  head  per  day.  In 
addition  to  this,  feed  30  pounds  of  corn 
silage  daily  and  a  pound  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture  to  each  four  pounds 
of  milk.  100  pounds  cottonseed  ;  200 
pounds  middlings;  100  pounds  bran;  100 
pounds  cornmeal.  Add  one  pound  of  salt 
for  each  100  pounds  of  grain.  u.  F.  J. 


what  is  needed  is  a  combination  of  grain 
or  home  foods  which  will  nourish  the  calf 
from  the  start.  A  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  have  already  been  made.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  Experiment  Station  tried  the  use  of 
hay  tea.  This  was  ni.uk  by  steeping  hay 
in  hot  water.  Both  mixed  hay  and  Al¬ 
falfa  were  used,  but  the  hay  tea  was 
never  satisfactory.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
station  a  combination  was  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

13  lbs.  of  cornmeal. 

20  lbs.  of  milk  powder. 

2  lbs.  of  dried  blood. 

30  lbs.  of  flour. 

0>  lbs.  of  coconnut  meal. 

6  lbs.  of  oat  meal. 

1  y*  lbs.  of  flaxseed. 

This  combination  fed  in  warm  water 
produced  some  good  calves.  but.  was 
rather  expensive,  as  the  result  of  using 
the  dried  milk  powder.  At  the  Ontario 
station  a  feed  made  of  cocoa  shells  and 
waste  boiled  in  water  made  a  fair  substi¬ 
tute.  The  Indiana  station  has  used  the 
following  mixture,  which  gave  good  re¬ 
sults  when  a  small  amount  of  milk  was 
used  along  with  it.  Equal  parts  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  red  dog  flour,  hominy  feed 
and  blood'meal.  The  Ohio  station  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  as  a  good  mixture 
along  with  a  small  amount  of  milk : 

2  parts  of  cornmeal. 

2  parts  of  oatmeal. 

2  parts  of  linseed  oil  meal. 

1  part  of  blood  meal. 

The  experiment  stations  should  keep 
up  their  work  along  this  line  until  they 
give  us  a  satisfactory  combination  as  a 
milk  substitute.  They  evidently  can  do 
it  if  they  will  stay  by  the  proposition 
thoroughly. 


Before  Filling  Your 


Learn  why  a  small  ggs  engine  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  “Papec”  Cutter  successfully;  how  you  can  fill  your  own  silo 
and  have  more  silage,  of  greater  food  value.  Better  silage  and  a 
full  silo — because  the  corn  was  cut  when  ready  and  settled  from 
day  to  day.  _ 


An  Economical  Ration 

What  would  make  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  weighing  about  300  pounds 
considering  the  cost  or  feed?  I  have  good 
mixed  hay  and  silnge.  Corn  was  eared 
quite  well,  but  was  soft  when  put  in  the 
silo.  Where  can  T  obtain  the  book  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  by  Prof.  Ilenry?  L.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  ration  will  produce  very 
good  results  when  properly  fed  and  the 
cost,  will  be  reasonable: 

12  lbs.  mixed  hay. 

30  lbs.  silage. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

3  lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains. 

2  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy. 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  mixture  makes  a  fairly  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration,  which  .should  be  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  each  cow  and 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  You 
cannot  always  he  guided  by  the  weight 
of  an  animal  in  regulating  the  amount  to 
feed,  as  the  length  of  time  in  lactation, 
nml  amount  ami  quality  of  the  milk  all 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Also 
some  cows  are  much  more  nervous  than 
others  and  require  more  feed  for  main¬ 
tenance. 

Henry’s  Feeds  and  Feeding  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  through  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  price  $2.25. 

C.  S.  G. 


The  "Papec”  system  throws  the  YOUR  ENGINE  WILL  RUN  IT— 
silage  15  to  20  feet — then  a  power-  Even  if  only  4  to  S  H.  P.  Thous- 
f til  blast  strikes  it  and  carries  it  to  ands  of  “  Papecs”  everywhere  are  be- 
tbe  top  of  any  silo.  Six  fans,  instead  ing  successfully  operated  by  gas  en- 
of  the  usual  four,  increase  the  blowing  gines  of  no  more  power.  The  low 
power — at  a  low  speed  of  the  cutting  speed — 600  R.P.M.- —  the  Papec  cut- 
and  fan  wheel.  They  move  the  ensilage  ting  and  fan  system — the  small  pipe — 
in  a  steady,  even  flow;  therefore  only  all  mean  a  saving  of  power,  more 
a  small  pipe  is  necessary.  durability  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Papec  is  Simple  and  Built  to  Last 

The  solid  one  piece  semi-steel  frame  removes  the 
necessity  of  bothersome  bolts,  screws  or  warping 
wood.  The  few  parts  are  all  easy  to  get  at.  Cutting 

/  VfSk  mechanism  can't  get  out  of  adjustment.  Blades, 

1  adjusted  in  a  minute,  always  stay  set.  No  chains. 

'  tv  \  Driven  by  heavy  gears.  The  small,  convenient 

\A\  pipe  is  all  there  is  to  set  up  or  take  down. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  10  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Send  Postal 
for  Free  1916 
Papec  Book 

Tells  what  yon 
should  know  about 
ensilage  cutler*; 
how,  why  and  where 
the  Papec  is  super¬ 
ior.  Shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  new  patent¬ 
ed  sel f -  f ced i n g  de- 
vice  for  hay  and 
small  growths,  It 
also  handles  corn 
successfully. 


Com'enient  Distrib¬ 
uting  Points 
throughout  the  U.  S. 


Kieffer  Pears  for  Stock 

For  several  years  past,  whenever  I 
had  a  surplus  I  have  fed  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  these  pears  to  young  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  I  keep  a  few  steers  all  the  time,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  yard  all  the  year;  and  feed 
the  refuse  of  a  truck  and  fruit  farm  to 
them;  sweet  corn  stalks,  pea  and  bean 
vines,  apples,  pears,  etc.  The  Kieffcrs 
should  be  ripe,  ns  they  are  too  hard  when 
green.  Those  that  fall  near  maturity  can 
he  left  under  the  trees,  and  after  ripen¬ 
ing  can  be  gathered  as  needed.  The  culls 
thrown  out  of  the  market  fruit,  can  be 
put  in  boxes,  barrels  or  heaps  where  they 
will  ripen,  and  then  can  be  fed.  Ilegiu 
with  say  a  peek  to  half  bushel  a  day.  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  animal,  and  gradually 
increase.  I  have  had  full-grown  cattle  to 
eat  as  many  as  two  bushels  daily  with 
very  little  else,  and  they  did  well.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  animal  will  choke  on  whole 
pears,  but  there  is  little  danger  if  they 
are  not  disturbed  when  eating.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  feed  many  to  grain-fed 
horses,  as  it  would  scour  them.  Well-fed 
hogs  will  not  eat  many.  My  neighbor,  a 
dairyman,  had  a  lot  of  Kieffcrs  two 
years  ago  which  he  said  he  could  not  sell. 
I  said:  “Feed  to  your  milch  cows.”  He 
began  to  do  so.  and  told  me  it  increased 
the  milk  flow  so  much  that  he  thought  it 
would  pay  to  grow  them  for  feed.  Begin 
with  caution  and  there  is  no  danger. 

New  Jersey.  CHARLES  black. 

In  reply  to  F  R.  K.  about  feeding 
Kieffer  pears,  one  of  our  neighbors  fed 
them  to  his  hogs  that  he  was  fattening. 
Two  of  them  died,  and  the  other  nearly 
died.  He  fed  about  one-half  bushel  to 
three.  Their  intestines  were  packed  with 
the  undigested  pear  pulp.  The  fruit  was 
ripe.  Last  year  we  let  an  old  horse  and 
one  cow  run  in  a  Kieffer  orchard  all  sea¬ 
son,  not  much  of  a  crop,  but  they  ate  all 
that  fell  with  no  had  results;  in  fact 
both  kept  fat  and  cow  gave  a  good  flow 
of  milk.  Last  season  our  cow  had  some, 
not  so  many.  If  the  hogs  laid  run  out 
in  a  lot  it  might  have  beeu  different. 

Ohio.  F.  R.  FI  XCII. 


Grain  With  Farm  Roughage 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  grade 
cows  giving  four  per  cent,  milk  and 
weighing  300  to  1000  pounds  using  the 
following  grains?  Ajax,  gluten  feed, 
cornmeal  and  bran;  have  silage  and 
mixed  hay  of  clover  and  Timothy. 

New  York.  w.  e.  ar. 

The  request,  brings  out  very  strikingly 
the  manner  in  which  the  roughage  avail¬ 
able  on  the  farm  determines  the  kind  of 
grain  necessary.  I  have  figured  on  the 
basis  of  a  1000-pound  cow,  giving  25 
pounds  of  4  per  cent,  milk.  This  cow 
would  require  for  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
duction  2.31  pounds  protein  and  32.83 
pounds  carbohydrates  and  l’at.  Thirty 
pounds  corn  silage  and  30  ponycls  mixed 
liny  supply  .84  pounds  of  the  protein  and 
3.2  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  fat. 
From  these  figures  it  can  lie  seen  that 
the  silage  and  mixed  hay  are  carbohy¬ 
drate  materials  and  that  the  grain  ration 
must  be  made  up  of  high  protein  feeds 
in  order  to  get  it  to  balance  or  con¬ 
form  to  the  above  stated  requirements. 
Therefore  cornmeal,  which  is  high  in  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  low  in  protein,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  ration.  If  you  had 
Alfalfa  liny  in  place  of  mixed  hay  the 
grain  ration  would  need  to  be  entirely 
different,  since  Alfalfa  hay  is  high  in 
protein.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
balance  a  ration  with  the  other  feeds 
given  in  the  list.  The  nearest  that  can 
come  to  it  calls  for  eight  pounds  grain 
daily  made  up  of  four  pounds  Ajax  (lakes, 
two  pounds  gluten  feed  and  two  pounds 
bran.  Cottonseed  meal  at  present  is  ex¬ 
pensive  but  by  using  one  to  1  !•>  pounds 
of  it,  from  314  to  two  pounds  of  grain 
are  saved.  This  is  made  possible  through 
the  very  high  protein  content  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Either  of  the  following  grain 
mixtures  might  bo  used : 

1.  — One  part  cottonseed  meal,  three 
parts  Ajax  flakes,  two  parts  gluten  feed, 
total  six  pounds  grain. 

2.  — 3*4  part  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
Ajax  flakes,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  one 
part  bran,  total  tP/g  parts  or  pounds 
grain. 

Ration  No.  2  would  be  more  palatable 
than  No.  3  and  probably  would  give  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Either  ration  when  fed  with 
30  pounds  corn  silage  and  30  pounds 
mixed  hay  will ‘supply  the  needs  of  the 
cow.  The  grain  ration  should  be  fed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  grain  to  four 
pounds  milk.  H.  F,  j. 


THREE  WALLS 

Make  the  Craine  Silo 

X  AIR  TIGHT!  WATER  TIGHT! 
X-  X  FROSTPROOF?  PERMANENT! 
%LT.y.rkr  NO  IRON -HOOPS! 

NESS  13  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS! 


Used  by  the  National 
Government  and  Fading 


I  dairymen  fur  their  simplicity 
'  of  operation,  durability  and  per¬ 
fect  ptextvation  of  silage. 

New&nd  remarkable  improve, 
rnents  make  the  Hauler  better 
than  ever.  Of  massive  xltciigtli, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak,  perfect 
lilting  doors.  Side  ladder,  nir- 
tiglit  non.  conducting  walls, 
highest  gr  ade  material  and  eon- 
1  st ruction  —  more  durable  and 
l  much  lets  expensive  th*q  eon- 
%  Crete  or  tile. 

%  A  Harder  Silo  saves  all  the 
%  corn  crop  at  n  |  will  pay  for  it- 

mself  wit/iin  two  years. 

Send  for  Catalog 

/V  X-X  Harder  Mfg.  jS 

fjAr/  Co-  BoiU 

N.T. 


■'■a-  §EE:  And  we  give  a  written  guarantee 

:§-  gyc:  that  it  w  ill  not. 

Our  agents  will  not  annoy  you  if 
ynu  send  for  our  literature.  They 
E31j1E5  !  w ill  be  glad  to  show  you  Craine 
•Silos  in  use,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
explain  us  construction  from  model. 


W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO 

18-28  Main  St. 


Norwich,  N.  Y 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  am)  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  Th« 

l.wmUaMl  Slip  Co„  lilt  Bain  St..  UaeaUllc  fa. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  3.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 
Harper  . . 1.40 

.The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


They  preserve  silago  perfectly.  Com-  jrj 
bino  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  [Tw 
bllity  ami  convenience.  Easy  to  erect  rTj 
ami  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata-  4-0 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
TTNADILLA  SILO  00.,  Be*  0  ,  tTnadUla,  N.  Y 


“Aw,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
Indians.”  “How  so?”  “I  wanted  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace.”  ‘‘AY  oil?”  "Aw,  they  passed 
around  a  package  of  cigarettes.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


A'rS&i 


Substitute  tor  Milk  Feeding 

The  dairy  authorities  are  hard  at.  work 
thinking  out  large  problems  for  dairymen. 
There  are  some  small  problems  as  well 
which  need  brainwork.  One  of  these  is 
working  out  a  subst itute  for  milk  in  calf 
feeding — -one  that  will  not  cost  more  than 
the  calf.  Many  dairymen  who  sell  whole 
milk  do  not  try  to  raise  calves  from  their 
best  cows,  because  (hoy  think  it  does  not 
pay  to  use  the  milk  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  the  calves  are  extra  good,  and 
would  make  fine  milkers  if  they  could  be 
started  right.  There  is  usually  pasture 
and  fodder  enough  for  yearlings,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  g”t  the  calf  past  the  time 
when  it  must  have  milk.  A  simple  mix¬ 
ture  of  grain  that  will  make  a  fair  milk 
substitute  would  be  a  great  help. 

There  are  several  mixtures  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  make  a  very  fair  substitute 
when  smjje  milk  is  fed  along  with  them. 
They  are  ra1  her  expensive,  however,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  dried  milk  pro- 
dtmts  also  offered  for  sale.  Some  feed 
must  he  found  which  will  take  care  of  the 
calf  after  the  age  of  about  10  days,  and 
which  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  milk. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  find  feed  which  will 
take  care  of  the  calf  after  it  is  old 
enough  to  get  on  without  much  milk,  but 


Study  ensilage  tilling  machinery  now.  KmbiI  up  on 
tho  Clijaurd-Uie  original  .  blower  cutler,  bm.all 
engine  runs  it-np  eilo  loo  bigb-ferda  Ht;lr-a  work- 
ester— simple,  safe,  durable.  Write  for  tl)  sink- 
ing  Silnge  lJay  Belter.  Full  of  points  ra  on  silos  ■ 

smi  silage;  tella.wbut  to  grow,  bow  best  ro  nil  silo,  I 
feeling  methods. ..etc.  (21  Bhzturi} 

Catalog,  end  (31  “What  Users  Soy'T  ’ 

also  free  on  request.  ,  Which  of.  thBRO  JP  XT 
book*  shall  wo  eend  you?  Write  uu.  <ar>  *1 

^  THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CQ.  JOO(»J 
A  Box  809,  C3nton,  Ohio  r^TT 


on 3.  Know  that  youi*  suo  won  t  plow  Permanency  and  Prosperity — Natco  Silo, 
lie  sute  ofc  perfect  silage  at  all  times,  is  %  36  .n  1  Natco  Ham,  4°  *  *50.  on 
e  worry  less,  efficient  High  liill  Dairy  Faria  -  Pulaski,  Pa. 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo  ^ 

“The  Silo  that  Lasts  lor  Generations’*  a 

vitrified,  cl-iv  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  they  preserve 
:  srviet  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  trust— making  it 
r>  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the 
tar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency,  and  a  silo 
sir'll  be  proud  of.  Send  for  our  silo  cataioc  describing  it  fully. 

Also  Ret  our  splendid  new  book,  "Natco  On  the  Farm," 


Perfectly  AIi- tight 

Perfoet- fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  miMIght.  That  keeps  the  vnmluee 
swvol  and  fresh  down  tol.nt  torknii.  Umck 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed,  strong  stool  hoops  iorm  easy 
lad, tor.  Burtt  to  last  a  lifetime— ot  White  or 
Yellow  1'lne,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can  t  buy  a  better  silo  at  anypriec.  Complete 
iiiu'liorovg  system  with  every  stlo.  Our 
tnoltoLi  quality.  Factories  at  Frederick .  Md„ 
and  Roanoke,  Vu.  Write  j„v  free  x’l  ilog. 
ECONOMY  8IL0  it  MANPTAc'TTTRINU  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Frederick.  Md, 


tr  National 
Fire  Proofing 
^  Company 

1121  Fulton  Bulldlnff 
Pittsburgh  -  -  Pq» 

£j  Factories — Prompt  Shipments* 


Natco  Silo  Walt. 

Note  lierfnrated  shell, 
providing  tir-n  anchor- 
a^c  lor  mortar  joints. 


eonomy  Silos 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  tcply 
and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

||  being  tipped  over  by  sotting  them  in  a 
box  like  an  orange  crate  upon  the  floor. 

Floors. — The  most  inexpensive  floors 

-  are  of  dry  dirt,  and  if  taken  care  of  and 
ltrv  house  the  ll>nc'ved  011  the  surface  from  time  to 
uild  be  easily  time  are  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Concrete 
place  provide  >s  most  easily  cleaned,  is  permanent, 
mites.  Fixed  saves  labor,  and  if  kept  covered  by  litter 
'ests  should  be  is  very  desirable.  Wood  is  equally  desir- 
i  short  enough  able  save  for  its  lack  of  durability.  The 
n  from  place  kind  of  floor  to  be  chosen  depends  more 
ently  fixed  be-  upon  the  pocketbook  than  anything  else. 

are  specially  Faint. — From  the  esthetic  standpoint, 

atforms  them-  this  is  to  be  desired.  It  won’t  help  the 
jy  many  good  egg  yield  but  it  maintains  pride;  and, 
being  allowed  next  to  his  bank  account,  the  hardest 
they  are  pro-  thing  for  a  poultry  man  to  maintain  is 
up  in  front  of  his  pride.  He  must  do  it.  however,  else 
out.  Hoppers  his  place  soon  becomes  littered  by  dead 
il  use,  and  or-  hens,  discarded  nest  boxes  and  other  rub- 
quart  gal  van-  bish,  and  wears  a  generally  neglected 
good  drinking  air;  and  of  all  blots  upon  a  fair  land- 
ley  are  easily  scape,  a  neglected  poultry  plant  is  about 
be  kept  from  the  most  offensive.  jr.  b.  d. 


January  15,  1916. 

Inflamed  Eyes 

M.v  fowls’  eyelids  seem  to  swell  up,  get 
sore  aud  stick  together.  It  usually  seems 
to  be  ou  the  left  side.  A  neighbor  said 
it  was  chicken-pox  but  I  don’t  think  it  is. 
( build  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  this? 
I  have  washed  their  eyes  with  boracic 
acid  but  it  does  uo  good.  G.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  eyes,  and  as  a  result,  a 
sticky  discharge  accumulates  and  glues 

the  eyelids  together.  More  serious  in¬ 
flammations,  such  as  those  caused  by 
roup,  may  also  occur  with  much  the  same 
symptoms.  Fowls  so  affected  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock  to  avoid  spread¬ 
ing  the  infection  and  may  be  treated  by 
dipping  their  heads  at  frequent  intervals 
into  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  per¬ 
manganate,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
crystals  to  the  quart  of  water.  A  weak¬ 
er  solution  may  also  he  given  the  fowls 
to  drink.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  treat 
hens  that  are  so  seriously  affected  as  to 
destroy  their  usefulness  hut  the  milder 
forms  of  infection  are  frequently  recov¬ 
ered  from  without  permanent  damage  to 
the  flock.  m.  b.  D. 


Poultry-house  Construction 

Part  II. 


Foundations. — Except  on  very  open  terior  furnishings  of  a 
soil  which  does  not  heave  with  the  frost,  better,  and  everything 
foundation  walls  should  be  carried  below  moved.  Nests  nailed 
the  line  of  such  disturbance.  Stone  and  hiding  places  for  lice 
concrete  are  the  best  materials  for  these,  perches  are  equally  ba( 
Heavy  sills  arc  usually  not  required,  as  simple  as  possible  a 
timbers  4x4  inches  or  4x6  inches  are  usu-  sections  to  be  easily 
ally  ample  in  size.  Two  2x4  scantlings  and  cleaned:  those  pel 
spiked  together  are  frequently  used.  neath  droppings  platf 

Walls. — Double  walls,  with  or  with-  abominable.  Dropping 
out  insulating  material  between  them,  selves  are  now  discari 
are  giving  place  to  airtight  single  walls,  poultrymeu ;  the  dropp 
These  latter  are  much  cheaper  and  suffi-  to  fall  to  the  floor  wl 
ciently  warm.  The  essential  tiling  is  tec  ted  by  a  wide  board 
that  they  be  airtight.  If  boards  are  them  until  they  are  de 
placed  vertically,  few.  if  any  studs  are  for  dry  foods  are  in  gi 
needed  and,  if  matched  stuff  is  used,  bat-  dinary  twelve  or  four 
tens  or  paper  are  not  required.  P.atteus  ized  iron  pails  make 
are  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Just  fountains  as  anything, 
now.  matched  hoards  of  Southern  pine  t  carried,  cleaned,  and  i 
are  cheaper  in  most  markets  than  native  —  — 

pine  or  hemlock.  As  they  may  be  ob-  **^^1  1-yy^ 

tained  in  a  variety  of  uniform  lengths,  **'  I  f  ill 
they  cut  to  advantage,  leaving  little  or  no  A  ^ 

waste.  While  not  as  durable  lumber  as  that 
from  native  wood,  if  painted  and  kept 
above  water,  it  is  a  satisfactory  building 
material.  Rough  hoards  may  he  used  if 
well  batteued  or  covered  with  building 
paper.  Unless  old  boards  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  however,  such  a  wall  is  apt  to  _ _ <6^, 

cost  more  than  one  of  Southern  pine  and  (fji\ 

be  less  satisfactory.  Hollow  building  tile  - 

and  concrete  make  handsome  and  durable 

buildings  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  to  \wl\ 

most  of  us.  Ordinary  tarred  paper  is  _A/\ 

not  a  thing  of  beauty  but  it  is  wind-proof  j 

hens  and  other 


and  cheap  and  many 
domestic  animals  have  it  to  thank  for  j 
shiver  less  nights. 

Roofs. — The  most  simple  roof  is  the 
single-slope  shed  roof.  It  is  easy  to 
build,  throws  all  the  water  to  the  rear, 
and  if  covered  with  prepared  roofing,  may 
bt*  quite  flat.  A  gable  roof  with  the  front 
rafters  of  the  same  length  as  those  in  the 
rear,  or  shorter,  stands  next  in  popu-  j 
larity.  If  short  rafters  are  used  in  front, 
this  type  is  known  as  the  combination 
roof.  The  half  monitor  roof  in  which  a 
vertical  space  is  left  at  the  junction  of  | 
tin*  rafters,  this  space  to  contain  glass, 
is  often  used  iu  deep  houses,  and  A- 
shaped  and  other  special  types  are  some¬ 
times  seen.  The  roof  is  relatively  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  building,  at 
best,  but  it  should  be  well  built,  tight- 
boarded  if  metal  or  prepared  roofing  is  j 
to  be  used,  and  if  of  shingle,  should  have 
at  leapt  one-third  pitch. 

Ventilation. — Of  all  the  different  i 
types  of  ventilating  methods  the  open  I 
front  has  given  best  satisfaction.  An  open  * 
front  means  that  all  sides  but  the  front 
of  o  poultry  house  are  wind  and  draft 1 
tight;  the  front  is  left  open  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  area,  varying  in 
different  climates  from  one-fourth  to  all 
of  its  extent.  It  is  best  that  the  lower 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  front  wall  should 
he  tight,  and  the  space  above  this  may  j 
lie  about  equally  divided  between  glass,  1 
tight  boarding,  aud  wire  poultry  netting 
covered  open  space.  The  only  rule  that  • 
can  be  given  for  general  application  is 
that  there  should  lie  sufficient  open  space 
to  keep  the  interior  walls  of  the  house  dry 
through  free  circulation  of  air.  In  very  j 
long  houses,  wind  may  blow  into  one 
window  and  out  another,  causing  drafts 
over  the  fowls;  this  is  to  be  remedied  by 
tight  partitions  dividing  the  house  into 
rooms,  making  of  it  several  short  houses 
connected  at  their  ends.  The  tendency 
among  amateur  builders  is  to  provide  too 
little  rather  thau  too  much  open  space,  j 
It  appears  cruel  in  northern  latitudes  j 
until  one  has  tried  it.  Some  very  sue-  i 
cessful  types  of  poultry  houses  are  as  ' 


Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drills 


John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop”  Planter 

ACCURATE — because  it  has  the  “Natural  Selec¬ 
tion’’  drop. 

Kernels  don’t  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to 
seed  cells  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cells. 

A  full  variable  drop.  Merely  shift  foot  lever  to 
plant  two,  three  or  four  kernels  per  hill.  Drilling 
distances  varied  and  change  from  hilling  to  drilling 
or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  easily. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “More  and  Better  Corn.” 


THEY  plant  any  small  seed,  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats, 
and  distribute  any  standard  fertilizer.  Plant 
seed  only,  distribute  fertilizer  only,  or  handle  both  at 
one  time. 

Amount  sown  per  acre  easily  regulated  merely  by 
shifting  feed  gauge  levers. 

All  the  ground  sown,  because  the  Van  Brunt  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  compels  seed  to  leave  hopper  in 
even,  continuous  streams — no  bunching  or  choking 
up — and  an  equal  amount  goes  into  each  furrow. 

And  fertilizer  is  distributed  just  as  evenly.  Finger- 
type  plates  prevent  its  choking  up  in  the  hopper. 

An  even  stand  of  grain  Is  secured,  because  pressure 
springs  compel  all  the  discs  to  cut  furrows  of  equal 
depth,  and  the  forward  closed  delivery  places  seed  at 
bottom  of  these  furrows. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  never  clog  up.  Scrapers  keep  discs 
absolutely  clean. 

The  high  grade  discs  have  bearings  that  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  last  lifetime  of  drill. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  which 
will  drill  or  sow  broadcast  as  desired. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  describing  the  Van 
Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 
The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

SYRACUSE  chilled  shares  fit  perfectly — the  extra 
shares  go  on  easily.  A  smooth  joint  is  formed 
between  share  and  moldboard  and  share  draws  up 
snugly  to  its  place. 

Write  for  literature  on  the  401  series — general  pur¬ 
pose  chilled  plows  that  work  especially  well  in  hard, 
dry  ground,  in  gravelly  soil  or  in  stony  fields  where 
ordinary  plows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ground.  Also 
the  31  series,  combination  plows  for  sloping  land  or 
rolling  country;  the  61  series,  combination  plows  for 
sandy  loam  or  sticky  soils  and  the  821  series,  hillside 
plows,  swivel  style,  of  unusual  throat  room. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 


HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
all  in  one  direction  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere. 
Also  adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces 
of  land  or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame-shift  works  with  same  exactness 
as  automobile  pedals.  Slight  foot  pressure  swings 
frame  and  moves  working  plow  the  exact  degree  re¬ 
quired.  A  patented  feature. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  has  its  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

The  lug  automatically  unlocks  when  plow  is  com¬ 
pletely  raised;  the  driver,  therefore,  has  both  hands 
free  to  manage  the  team. 

Automatic  shifting  hitch — clevis  always  drops 
automatically  in  position  ahead  of  working  plow. 

And  here  is  another  good  feature  of  this  plow- 
jointers  are  attached  with  clamps  and  set  screws. 
Ordinary  weakening  hole  through  beam  is  thus 
avoided. 

Position  of  jointers  on  beam  can  be  adjusted  to 
suit  nature  of  land  to  be  plowed.  Rolling  coulter 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  jointer — an  advant¬ 
age  in  very  trashy  land.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

ONLY  hip  high  to  the  top.  Wheels  out  of  way 
when  loading.  Mounting  the  beater  on  tho 
axle  is  patented.  Write  for  Spreader  booklet. 

Three  exclusive  John  Deere  Spreader  features: 

[1]  Beater  on  the  axle — nothing  else  like  it.  [1] 

[2]  Revolving  Rake — load  moving  back  to  beater 
revolves  the  rake.  Draft  actually  less.  Even 
spread  certain — no  bunching.  [2] 

[3]  Ball  Bearing  Eccentric  Apron  Drive — requires 
no  attention.  Performs  wonders  in  the 
working  of  tho  spreader. 

John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 
Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 

BOOK  FREE — 168  page  reference  book — tells  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  how  to  adjust  and  use  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm 
implements.  Worth  dollars.  Describes  and  illustrates:  Plows  for  Light  Tractors;  Steel 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows;  Lister  Plows  and  Cultivators;  Disc  Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools; 

Farm  and  Mountain  Wagons;  Teaming  Gears;  Manure  Spreaders;  Inside  Cup  and  Port¬ 
able  Grain  Elevators.  Corn  Shelters;  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Mowers,  Self- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffir  Headers;  Crain  Drills  and 
Seeders;  Grain  Binders;  Corn  Binders;  Gasoline  Engines.  This  book  Sent  f.-ee  to  every 
one  who  states  what  special  implements  he  is  interested  in  and  asks  for  Package 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


the*  entire  front  is  of  poultry  netting. 
Where  storms  may  blow  in,  drop  curtains 
for  the  openings  are  a  great  protection 
and  these  are  specially  useful  in  front  of 
the  roosting  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  Canvas  or  muslin  covered  open¬ 
ings  to  provide  ventilation  without  drafts 
have  been  much  used,  but,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  have  not  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  They  quickly  become  dirty  and  near¬ 
ly  impervious  to  air. 

Interior  Fittings. — Here  amateur 
builders  are  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of 
providing  complicated  fittings  fixed  to 
walls  or  floor.  The  more  simple  the  in- 


use? 


D£  OF 

famous 


Not  A  Cent  For  3  Months 


Oat-Sprouting  Rack 

The  picture  at  Fig.  27  shows  a  de¬ 
vice  for  sprouting  oats,  for  providing 
green  food  for  chickens.  As  will  be  seen, 
rhis  is  a  rough  rack  built  up  so  as  to 
hold  a  number  of  trays,  which  have  very 
fine  wire  netting  at  the  bottom.  These 
trays  are  simply  filled  with  outs,  and 
k<pt  moist  by  pouring  warm  water  over 
them.  The  whole  thing  is  kept  in  a 
reasonably  warm  place,  and  the  oats 


manure,  and  as  manure  is  worth  three 
dollars  a  ton,  he  will  have  $80  of  value 
ns  the  result  of  investing  $1.50.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  possibilities  in  these  figures, 
but  why  should  a  man  charge  $5  for  giv¬ 
ing  information  which  The  It.  N.-Y,  has 
freely  given  now  for  the  past  10  years'? 
The  man  goes  on  to  say  that  farmers  will 
listen  to  advice  of  this  kind  in  a  farm 
paper,  or  In  a  station  bulletin,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  it.  When,  however,  they 
pay  $5  for  it,  they  will  follow  it  out  care¬ 
fully  in  order  to  save  their  money.  There 


VOU  practice  intelligent  selection  in  the  choice 
-*■  of  seed,  grain  and  brood  stock  in  improving  your 
farm  products — 

Do  you  exercise  the  same  good  business  sense  in  choos¬ 
ing  your  building  material? 

The  Strongest,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Economical 
material  available  for  General  Farm  Building  today  is 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 


“The  Wood  of  Service ” 

You  can  build  more  durably  and  for  less  money  with  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  than  with  any  other  material  of  anything  like 
its  high  quality.  If  you  are  planning  a  new  home,  a  barn, 
a  granary,  a  hog  house,  or  only  a  minor  repair  job,  practice 
intelligent  selection —choose  Southern  Yellow  Fine.  It 
means  Service,  Saving,  Satisfaction. 

Perhaps  we  can  help 
yon  with  some  of  our  Free 
farm  building:  plans — for 
homes,  barns,  granaries, 
miscellaneous  structures, 
they  are  yours  for  the 
asking. 

Southern  Pine 

Association 

626  U  Inter-State 

Hank  Building,  j  r  f.d. 

Neiv  Orleans,  La,  * 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

626  U  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plans  ...  ] 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Plans  -  j 

Silo  Book  .....  1 

House  Plans  ... 

Lumber  Pointers  - 


Name, 


sprout  readily.  They  cau  be  taken  out 
as  desired  for  feeding,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  warm  cellar  for  handling  in  this 
way. 


may  he  some  truth  in  that,  but  we  give 
this  illustration  to  show  what  you  will 
usually  get  when  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  sort,  and  send  your  money 
for  mysterious  information.  The  original 
offer  of  this  sort  seems  to  lmve  come 
from  a  man  who  offered  to  send  for  half  a 
dollar  a  positive  method  for  killing  hugs. 
When  you  sent  your  50  cents  you  got  a 
card  on  which  was  printed  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Take  one  small  block  of  wood. 
Put  the  bug  on  this  block.  Take  another 
block  of  the  same  size,  put  it  on  top  of 
the  hug  and  squeeze  hard.  -Most  advice 
of  this  sort  is  just  about  as  true  and 
about  as  valuable  as  this  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  bugs. 


Town, 


Possibilities  in  Farming 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  suggestions 
iu  regard  to  L.  A.  (5..  from  Illinois,  on 
page  1477.  I  like  the  ring  of  his  letter, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  $4.50(1  shows 
that  there  is  something  to  him.  I  don't 
believe  in  going  to  the  extreme  flint  .1. 
Grant  Morse  has  in  outlining  farming.  I 
will  admit  that  all  of  the  things  he  has 
named  go  with  farming,  lmt  a  great  many 
farmers  are  getting  along  nicely  with 
less.  There,  are  good  farms  here  in  New 
York  with  comfortable  buildings  for  man 
and  stock  of  75  to  100  acres  that  can  be 
bought  for  $.’>,000  to  $.'5,500  and  in  some 
instances  team  and  tools  thrown  in. 

I  would  eunsider  it  very  poor  judgment 
for  a  new  beginner  to  buy  everything  to 
make  an  up-to-date  farm.  It  is  better  to 
work  into  it  by  degrees,  learn  as  you  go 
along  how  to  take  care  of  stock  and  tools. 
]  i'-u'r  expect  great  profits;  you  will  be 
disappointed.  Rut  Von  can  he  inde¬ 
pendent  if  you  arc  ambitious,  saving  and 
Will  stick  to  business  principles.  The 
ruination  of  a  great  many  farmers  is  big 
ideas,  debts,  too  much  hired  help  and 
b  ed  hills.  I  would  not  buy  a  high-priced 
dairy  at  first,  would  get  :t  few  good  cows 
and  raise  up  a  young  dairy,  or  else  buy 
young  stock  and  get  the  growth  on  them. 

I  have  in  mind  a  farmer  to  whom  I 
sold.  11!  years  ago.  a  good  farm  of  100 
acres  with  fair  buildings  for  $15,700.  lie 
had  been  a  bandy  man  for  a  rich  family 
in  Syracuse  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
had  saved  $2,500.  lie  has  improved  the 
buildings,  stocked  the  farm,  and  is  out 
of  debt.  With  the  increased  valuation  of 
las  farm,  stock  and  tools  that  he  now 
has.  he  Could  sell  out  tnnd  be  to  the  good 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever  could  have 
hoped  for,  at  his  old  job. 

W.  N.  SLAW  SOX. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THIS  STENCIL  ^SilS 


KEYSTONE 


HOME 

MADE 


ATrn  CEILING 

V  I  L  L  I  roofing 

al  I  LLL  WEATHER  BOARDING 

W  ■  rnmWmrnm  BR|C|{  S|Q|NG 

For  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  old  ones, 
busy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  lire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
mov.  Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  fur  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  -  New  York  City 


S.  M.  CO.,  Bot  1375,  Nchauvka,  Neb. 


375  lbs 


500  lbs 
750  lbs, 
1,000 
lbs. 


r  MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 

tA _  s  •  *  .  ■  . .  a.  *  _ _ ... _ - 


A°,kcrP  it— after  you  KNOW  just  what  the 
MAJLS11C  ’  will  do— make  your  first  payment  in  3  i 
■ft  months  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  0  months  thereafter,  \ 
W  giving  you  a  whole  year  to. pay,  without  interest.  You 
plainly  see  that  the  * 1  MAJESTIC' '  moat  be  equal  to  the 
best  Separator  ever  made,  to  tftand  up  under  thi>  remarkable 
selling  I'Uui— tin  offer  that,  onlv  HARTMAN’S  with  their  60 
year  a  business  record  and  $1(1.000.000.00  capital  and  re. 
soprwa  ever  made.  The  ‘•MAJESTIC"  is  fully  do-  J 
Retailed  ifl the  HARTMAN  Free  Cream  Separator  .d 
Hook.  Send  for  it  I  Hot  the  ("nets  and  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  offer  before  you 
buy  a  Separator.  K, 'member  that  Hurt, 
man’s  ’MAJESTIC'’  is  the  only 
V  Cream  Separator  shipped 
right  out  Without  the 
hoX  payment  of  a  single  4 
cent  in  advance.  . ” 

Ask  for  Catalog  8 
No.  S  -244  . 

HARTMAN  COMPANY,  I N 

4019-21  LaSalle  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  |  Address 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


HARTMAN 
COMPANY, 

4019-21  LaSaiie  St., 

Chicago,  ill. 

_  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
►  Separator  Catalog  No.  S-241  explaining 
liberal  tio-money-in-advance,  year-to-pay- 
without-interest  credit  terms.  This  does  not 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 


“Let  me  show  you  our  lat- 
AYe  lmve  a  motorcar  now 
any  bill  011  earth.”  Otis¬ 
’s  nothing.  The  last  one 
tried  to  climb  ti  tree.” — 


aroe 
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PEARL  GRIT 


THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  the  modern  coal-burning,  self- 
feeding,  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

It  raises  “the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks, 
with  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  the  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  all  imitations. 

V'Jiir  dealer  can  supply  it.  If  necessary  we 
will sffip  direct.  Helpful 

74  Warsaw  Street 


Scaly  Leg  grain  per  Hundred  fowls  to  start  with 

3  8  then  increase  or  diminish  this  amouu 

I  have  some  young  chickens  about  six  according  to  the  appetites  of  the  hens  ant 

months  old  with  scaly  legs.  What  is  the  the  amount  of  dry  mash  that  they  con 

cause  of  this,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  some;  you  will  soon  learn  how  much  ii 

Long  Island.  L.  r.  will  take  to  satisfy,  but  not  to  cloy 

A  small  mite  that  burrows  beneath  the  ^bem.  ISo  one  can  tell  you  in  quarts 

scales  upon  the  legs  and  spreads  from  one  *pore  uot;ks  are  underfed  than  are  over 

fowl  to  another.  Kill  this  mite  by  dip*  _  M.  B.  D. 

ping  the  fowl’s  shanks  into  kerosene,  be-  Hen  Lice 

ing  careful  not  to  get  the  feathered  por¬ 
tions  of  the  leg  wet.  or  by  rubbing  some  Can  you  give  me  a  sure  method  of  rid¬ 
gi-ease,  like  vaseline  with  a  little  kero-  ding  poultry  of  lice,  not  the  mites,  but  big 

sene  added,  into  the  scaly  shanks  and  gray  and  yellow  ones  that  stay  on  the 

repeating  after  a  feu  days.  At.  n.  d.  fowl  all  the  time?  I  have  about  250  hens 

in  one  house  and  200  pullets  in  another. 
The  pullets  seem  affected  worse  than  the 
older  ones  and  every  three  or  four  days 
one  will  get  so  weak  it  lias  to  be  taken 
Out  and  usually  dies.  These  are  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  appear  active  and  lively, 
lull  cannot  thrive,  and  do  not  lay  as  they 
should.  The  pullets  were  incubator 
hatched  and  had  the  run  of  the  farm  all 
Summer.  The  house  in  which  they  were 
put  had  been  occupied  by  some  of  the 
hens,  but  was  first  cleaned  ns  thoroughly 
as  possible,  soaked  in  strong  lime-sulphur 
solution,  sprayed  again  with  disinfectant 
and  clean  litter  put  in.  I  control  the  red 
mites  with  kerosene.  I  have  tried  every¬ 
thing  your  readers  have  suggested  froin 
time  to  time,  but  with  no  benefit — even 
that  of  tying  bottles  of  carbon-bisulfide 
under  the  roosts.  They  have  a  wallow  of 
dry.  sifted  coal  ashes.  The  commercial 
louse  powders  will  kill  the  lice,  but  I  have 
to  use  so  much  that  it  usually  kills  the 
hen  also,  and  these  are  pretty  expensive 
to  use  in  quantities.  Can  someone  give  a 
method  they  know  to  be  successful? 

New  York.  j.  p. 

The  latest,  and  apparently  the  most 
promising,  sure  destroyer  of  lice  on  ma¬ 
ture  fowls,  is  vaseline  and  blue  ointment, 
mixed  together  in  equal  parts.  A  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn  is  well 
smeared  over  the  skin  of  the  fowl  in  the 
fluff  just  beneath  the  vent.  It  should  not 
be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  but  should  cover 
about,  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
This  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  and.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  competent  nntil- 
trymen.  the  surest  method  of  ridding 
fowls  of  lice  that  1ms  ever  conn*  under  my 
observation.  "lilne  ointment’’  is  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment,  and  the  open  box  should 
not  lie  left  around  where  the  family  pets 
i night  be  tempted  to  sample  the  contents. 
From  your  description,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  lice  are  the  cause  (if  the  deaths 
in  your  flock.  You  seem  to  have  waged 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  them.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  bottle  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  was  not  in  a  sufficiently  small  and 
well  closed  space  to  enable  its  fumes  to 
kill  the  lice  on  your  hens,  face  on  dead 


If  you  want  this  year’s  brood  to 
live — feed  them 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Cuts  out  the  uncertainty  of  home-mixed  feeds,  the 
fuss  and  trouble  of  mixing,  etc.  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  saves  a  larger  per  cent  of  every 
brood  because  it  is  a  feed  that  chicks  can  digest. 


A  Laying  Question 

Will  you  tell  at  what  period  a  hen 
would  have  laid  an  egg  which  tit  the  time 
she  was  killed  had  attained  the  size  of  a 
pinhead?  I  wish  to  know  whether  that 
hen  intended  to  get  her  Winter  board 
free,  or  pay  for  it  at  the  proper  time. 

New  Jersey.  A.  It. 

The  above  query  lacks  definiteness.  At 
what  time  of  year  was  the  hen  killed? 
And  was  the  '‘pinhead”  egg  the  largest 
of  the  embryo  eggs?  What  breed  was 
the  hen.  and  how  old  was  she?  Was  sin* 
concluding  her  molt,  or  had  she  just  be¬ 
gun  it,  or  neither?  With  full  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts  a  genuine  Yankee,  a 
good  guesser — might  guess*  within  say 
two  or  three  months,  of  when  she  might 
be  expected  to  lay.  The  chances  are  that 
the  hen  fully  expected  free  board  and 
housing  for  the  Winter;  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  sing  a  single  note;  tlyat  she 
expected  gratitude  for  previously  laid 
eggs  would  be  all  sufficient  for  her  Win¬ 
ter  care.  Seriously.  1  assume  that  the 
question  is.  how  long  will  it  be  before  a 
hen  begins  to  lay.  when  the  ovurns  are 
as  big  as  a  pin  head?  So  far  as  I  know 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  definitely  tin*  period  it  takes  for 
such  embryo  yolks  to  attain  full  growth. 
The  season  of  the  year  would  have  very 
much  to  do  with  it.  In  the.  Spring,  when 
the  worms  are  coming  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  green  grass  is  abundant, 
the  growth  would  b«  much  more  rapid 
than  at  any  other  season. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


One  big  breeder  says,  "I  haven't  lost  a  chick  this 
year."  Why  not  try  it  on  your  next  brood  ? 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


INCUB  AT  O  R 

THERMOMETERS 


*  LOST  Only  I  CHICK  Out  of  272  ■■ 

**  f  Jont  hut  one  chick  In  6  weeks,  272  in  tho  flock,  with  my 
Oiuidto  Ivjlotiy  )Sr«x*<l«‘T  t  n**v»*r  non  brooder  of  any  kind 
before,  Some  of  my  chick*  weinh  ov<5»  one  poUiid.  ’  * 

IJ.  St..  John,  Idle  h*cirr  St, ,  Jiwkxon,  Mien. 

DISTINCTIVE  Hrootl*  up  It*  hno  chirks  :n  one  flock  :-.nl 

Ini?  II-.  coni- rcoOoutlCAl.  Coal  fnmjazino  Tfods 

f ANDFK  Bru,  atui  heater  »h  n«lf  -  rvjruUUnp  —  lubor- 

*4»vW.  Lur-Kcr  12  -  Inch  w  ipraf  e  and 

FFATURF^  '.,..\io,T  bont.*r  fp  J  iligh,  flut.. 

rr^AiuivLD  big,  ail-Arouiidbovvr-^.^  I  plenty  of 

frcrli  nir  for  eMcko.  Long,  __  •— 111  w — 
nil  wool  i  iirtAin  *—  kLoph  J 

clrouifhUt,  ir*uri-«  Zr  ~  !r  — 

regulation  «rxl  rvtvc*  fmU,  /  — -=^==^2 

\Vt,1r  tod, iv  for  ropy  erf  I  •  — f| 

Colony  Brooder  Co On'cv 

a  ml  yaftc  tnutt  Chfok*.  ^ 

CANOee  INCUBATOR  (ft.  Iff^ - '  .vtffiffil  ki 

BROODER  CO.  □«:,(.  R  IRIK  !  i  f  -  ITT)]  }J  l|"fl  B 


C U C I  If  xon  want  plenty  0%  ■% 

■ontl  of  eye-  .-•< id  strong  fin  IT 

1:k.  feed  a  reujrh  grit:  feed  n  I  _  PC  I 

i  that  grinds ;  feed  "  M«ky.  1111  | 
Th‘1.”  I  so<I  toy  Mu'*  iMrfftte’t  potil-  III  I 
(ryinen.  Aslf  your  ii ualer  or  8rnd  SI. 00  for 
l,w<*  l.iM)  lb.  tmtf*,  f.  ii,  l»,  ears:  Middle  and 
N*  'v  Emriand  mfiicn  1  ton  $5.30:  one  ton 
$io,  freight  ptiid,  Ak,a,»1‘-  wciutocl. 

Eiiije  Hill  Silica  Rodt  Co.,  P.ux  J.  Nrw  Brurswidi.  N.  J. 


and; 


Id  IN, SURF  Btsr  0F  ,flYFRS  ™IS  FflFL  AND  WINTER. 
iu  inounc  sT0CK  MUST  HflVE  proper  CARE  AND  FEED 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

tWnt  is  tlie  trrentest  food  yot  offered  for  producing 
layers.  .Send  for  ejvenlfu*  and  price  list. 

WM,  OKR  A:  SONS.  Box  8«  Orr’s  M Ills,  X.  Y. 


CastIrom 

CoalDgbning^llV* 


Bcrv  If.  th*»  low  niwd  famoaa  ^ZZl _  a 

Detroit  lncuba*.or-a  wizard  .  _  •  .  B 

■fttfdfc-  <v»c  huidhhiK  mi* thine,  eirajrlo  Kjir 

raff  nn^rebsbli*,  ItnrhaU-hosaBuro  JltJKlLLirfl 
^  Lniiur.  l.kr*:»ipt^>ductfon  makea  ^  -  ♦  •  Pt- 

my  pnd©  low.  Post  Card  I 
^  now  lor  my  free  book  and 
startling  price  offer, 
j$  HOMER  L.  SMITH,  Pres. 

Detroit  luctiba lor  G«. ,  43 6 Campbell Ave.  Octroi!,  Mich. 


Wyandottes  for  Small  Flock 

I  live*  in  a  town  and  keep  50  to  100 
liens,  have  a  good  yard  and  green  food 
for  them.  T  would  like  to  know  about 
the  Wyandotte  breed,  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican.  Are  they  single  or  double  comb, 
wlmt  weight,  and  which  breed  would  you 
advise?  I  keep  the  hens  for  eggs  mostly, 
but  when  I  turn  off  the  Leghorns  they 
are  so  small  I  don't  get  much  meat,  and 
they  do  not  stay  in  the  yard  as  well  as 
a  larger  fowl.  C.  w. 

New  York. 

For  a  small  family  flock  of  hens,  the 
Wyandottes  or  some  other  one  of  the 
American  breeds,  like  the  K.  I.  Reds  or 
Plymouth  Rocks,  possess  some  marked  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  smaller  varieties  of 
fowls.  Where  eggs  are  sold  locally,  there 
is  often  little  difference  in  price  between 
white  and  brown,  and  where  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  is  dressed  for  market  or  cateu 
the  larger  fowls  have  it  all  their  own 
way  ;  still,  there  is  so  little  profit  on  a 
dressed  enronss,  Whether  large  or  small, 
that  this  feature  should  not  weigh  too 
heavily  as  against  a  marked  difference 
in  the  price  of  eggs.  The  choice  between 
the  breeds  is  largely  a  personal  one; 
more  depends  upon  the  strain  and  the 
can*  which  the  fowls  get  than  upon  the 
brood.  One  who  thinks  to  revolutionize 
his  business  in  poultry  merely  by  chang¬ 
ing  tla*  breeds  is  usually  disappointed;  if 
he  cannot  do  well  with  one,  lie  isn’t  apt 
to  with  another.  Because  of  their  win¬ 
dings  in  recent  egg-Iayiug  contests,  the 
English  Wyandottes  have  come  into  in¬ 
creased  notice,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  average  English  Wyandotte  is  super¬ 
ior  to  tin*  average  American  one.  The 
English  winners  have  been  in  expert 
bands.  Any  stra<n  that  has  long  been 
bred  for  t  hi*  show  room  should  be  left  to 
the  fanciers  and  an  effort  made  to  secure 
stock  from  flocks  of  known  high  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Wyandottes  have  msc  combs. 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


more  egg-i:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  lowls.  by  leedirig  cut  bone. 

MAIlll’C  LATEST  MODEL 

nwtnn  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clegs. 
Trial.  No  mirnry  in  advance.  Hook  tree. 

CO.,  Box  16.  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


lluSW  m  Strong, binding  gnaran-  1 

ty.  Hacked  by  SO  years  of  £, « — uTa 
p.aeccBS.  California  red-  [| i T  1 

wood.  Triple  walls,  nsbwst  os  lined.  Ip— — p-Fi—  'AFmV 
Pure  copper  tank.  Automatic  rvgu-  II  jj| 

lator.  Safety  lamp.  Everything  you  I  I 
need.  Thousands  in  ww.  I  Comes  U 

Write  tor  book.  Send  name  today  *  set  up,  | 

for  great  free  book.  Don’t  delay.  ready  to  use 
Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box  795*  Mankato.  Minn. 


DO  IT  NOW 


fTLT  youvspnne  order  in  now  for  S.  C.W.  Leghorn 
^  baby  thicks,  ami  be  sure  lo  plant  tbo  Kami'  with 
tbe  farm  that  ban  tlia  goods.  We  are  not  r,uh 
quantity  breeders,  but.  quality  breeders.  jg(.  chirks 
bought  as  Into  ns  July  htb  last  year  beat  *,’o()  rggs  in 
•  be  bauds  of  our  customer*.  Not  every  one  did  this, 
but  ymi  will  get  as  many  big  layers  In  our  strain  as 
you  con  Id  probably  buy.  and  our  stock  is  straight 
American  bred,  an  English  blood  in  our  strain.  \Ve 
believe  in  good  looking  Leghorn:'  that,  lay  good  white 
eggs  ns  well  as  good  layers  and  this  kind  of  stock  is 
"hut  all  breeders  will  eventually  buy.  We  shipped 
over  100, (100  baby  chicks  last  season. 

One  of  our  customers  iu  Connecticut  who  pur¬ 
chased  0000  chick*  from  ns  last  spring  made  a  md 
profit  of  around XairO.OQ  in  tho  month  of  November 
He  raised  over  90*  of  his  chicks  anil  this  v-  ur  wo 
have  his  order  for  <000  more  for  next  season.  We 
sold  4UII0  eggs  to  one  party  in  Virginia  last  spring. 
This  ynnr  wo  have  already  received  his  deposit 
on  25,000. 

Our  stock  usually  makes  good,  and  our  plant  is 
continually  growing.  Wo  operate  seven  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubator*,  and  can  take  your  order  for  up  to 
12,000  chicks  u  week.  Our  prices  are  nt>  higher  than 

1r>7*  pniniiliHi  lii'tul  vfrwlr  Tliflpp  ia  nr, 


POULTRY  PAPER 

u  p  t  o-  it  a  t  e : 

tells  all  you  vent  tc.  know  about  c»ro  anil 
Minmigeiiiciit  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  ror  II)  cents 
nil  I  I  in  (IIVIM  AT  I  ,  Ik-pt.  tW,  gjracuM-,  X.  t. 


pal  van  i  sou  | 


CONKEY  SAYS: 

Don',  Worry— Stndy  poultry  diseases 
when  trortblo  comes.  They're  easy  p 
4c.  l'or  the  new  M0  page  Poultry  Hook, 
able  facta,  t'oukey  Co.,  Cleveland.  (> 


mil  be  ready 
cl"  Send 
Full  of  vain- 


Get  FREE 
Chicken  Book 


Twenty  birds  eit  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  ill  my  coining  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  M  ating  list  on  request 
alter  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES.  Jefferson  City.  Mo 


\\  ^  y.;W  Our big.illus-  ^ 

trated,  1916 Year- 1 

\ Vv  VV  v  Boole— ‘‘Profits  in 

\ Poultry  Keeping” 
\YV  *  ,.'p>  ’  —will  help  yon  male 

\  \\  ,  more  money  with  fowls. 

Telia  howto  ruisa  chicks, 
\  get  more  eggs  and  muke  larger 

X-***'''  profits  with  lens  work.  Lcurn  about 

Cyphers-Built  Incubators 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Quality  unequalled.  Big  hatches  nnd  n  quaranlee 
that  protects  you;  backed  by  SOvcai «  of  leadership. 

.  We  want  yea  to  btiveu  copy  of  this  great  Guido  l 
k  for  Pool  i  ry  Haiecrs.  Writcfnr  it  today— free.  A 

m.  cTPmiis  iRCiwAtuR  i*„  iiopi.  38,  uumiLO.K.T.  M 

JSctvivrk  CfiieaffO  JiiiUut 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Pou  I  try  ni’ey  .';s'  tu  it-  ‘a  n 

H  ires  and  C* 1 1 lie  i>ij(i8.  Large  descriptive  catalog 
I'Tee.  Kilmn  A.  Soiuler,  Itox  It,  Telford,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  AND  ROSE  COMB 
RED  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS 

L.  MILLER. 


Highland,  New  York 


fill  Reel  Rrppflu- Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 
UU  Duo  DIGCU3  gninoas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 
sale.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  H.A.Sonder,  Boxtg.ScIleuvillc.Pi 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  Selected  2-yoar  old  horn,  on  five grus>  mng.-  maled 
"ill.  Tom  Barron  male*  from  iWO -egg  ticns.  Ksgs  and 
chicles  giumuitci'il  mtiofuctory  to  you  on  arrival.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  fri  cxeeKK  of  III“o  replaced  free,  t'andee  i n  — 
cuba tor  operated  l>.v  itie  owner,  whose  peiKoiial  alient ion 
is  given  to  all  shipment «.  S«  acres  and  86  yeai*'  exper¬ 
ience  deiotod  to  8,  r.  \V,  Leghorns.  Eggs,  s?  a  ton 
L'llicks,  |U  a  100.  Quantity  prices  ami  Informal  ion  un  Papuan 

THK  NI8SEQUOGPE  FARM 
K.  T,  Smith,  Owner  &  .Mgr.  Sr.  James  P.  O.,  L.  t„  N.  A'. 


TUP  |f  C  VC— 300  Bronze,  B.  Red,  N'arr. scan  sett  Hlack, 
I  UnilC  10  White  and  .Slate.  Muscovy  Lucks  and 
Chickens.  Circular.  Write  CLARK  BROS.,  Freeport.  0. 


Jiotton 


OukUuuL 


Quantity  of  Feed  Required 

I  ltave  200  White  Leghorn  hens  :md 
pullets  together,  and  I  am  told  that  four 
quarts  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  is  all  that 
is  required  for  .scratch  food.  I  have  a 
Cornell  dry  ration  before  them  at  all 
times,  but  I  can't  see  if  they  are  to  go 
to  roost  with  their  crops  filled  where  they 
will  get.  it  from.  Is  this  four  quarts  of 
grain  enough  for  all  day,  or  do  you  feed 
more  in  the  afternoon  before  they  go  to 
roost?  How  many  quarts  of  whole 
scratch  grain  is  required  for  the  whole 
day  for  100  hens?  s.  M.  G. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  feed  hens  by 
measure,  unless  the  measure  of  their 
appetites  is  taken  as  the  standard.  Four 
quarts  of  whole  grain  per  day  would  be 
a  scant  ration  for  200  Leghorns,  how¬ 
ever.  If  is  best  to  feed  whole  grain 
twice  daily,  in  the  morning  and  at  night. 
Enough  should  be  given  at  each  feeding 
to  temporarily  satisfy  the  fowls  but  not 
enough  to  make  them  inactive.  If  a  dry 
mash  is  kept  before  them,  they  should 
eat  about  half  as  much  of  this  during 
the  day,  by  weight,  as  they  do  of  the 
whole  grain  in  the  two  feedings.  If  they 
are  disinclined  to  eat  enough  dry  mash, 
cut  (town  the  morning  feed  of  grain  and 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  ffi';  ,tfr| 

HmL  t’limpiues.  Minorca*.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  3,  Athens,  Pa, 


—JOHN  V.  SMITH 
Sharon,  Connecticut 


Mrs.  1C.  J.  Kider 
Kocluiau,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Whits  Holland  Turkeys 


Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

A  Lit  IDA  FA  KYI,  .  Atlantic,  Conn, 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


/“tHNOVfv 
/PKMNl to' 

Iroi/kTfrv 

I  ANO 
VvATC  M 

Njuiitusy 


(Not  an  Expense,  a 
Money  Maker 

Repnv*  its  cost  over  line!  over  In  bigger, 
healthier,  better  laving  fowls.  Grit 
that  in  more  than  grit,  A  ids  digestion, 
gives  appetite,  bup plies  egg  shell,  bone 
and  (Valuer  material.  Send  for  booklet. 
THE  OHIO  MAKBLE  COMPANY 
40  S.  Cleveland  81.,  Phiuu,  Ohlu 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laureiton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Tired  Trap  Nested  Payers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  3nd 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and  Efficiency 

TT  is  built  for  actual  business  and  not  a  toy.  U  is  the  only 
1  brooder  tu  America  built  with  a  gas-collective  chamber 
over  top  of  beater  and  with  it  double  grate,  Tlie  beat  regu¬ 
lation  Is  perfect,  tbe  price  reasonable.  We  also  manufacture 
tbe  Magic  Brooder  with  top  and  bottom  draft  at  $15.00.  Write 
for  circular  describing  both  brooders.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  32  Bellevue  flve.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


*'ARl‘ 


O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leg-horns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Rod  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad',  Now  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas, 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey . . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York . . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Oliprl  CJ.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Apr.  College.  Oregon . 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Wm.  It.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A,  Schwarz,  California  . 

GEO.  A.  < 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  ninth  week  of  the  contest  shows  a 
gain  of  l.°,s  eggs,  despite  the  cold  stormy 
cloudy  weather.  Nearly  all  of  this  gain 
is  due  to  the  increased  laying  of  the 
American  breeds,  the  White  Leghorns 
contributing  only  18  eggs.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron's  White  Wvandottes  repeated  their 
last  week’s  performance  of  outlaying  all 
the  other  pens,  by  laying  40  eggs,  only 
one  egg  less  than  the  highest  score  yet 
made.  Jacob  E.  Jansen’s  pen  of  R.  I. 
Bods  are  second  with  a  score  of  47,  and 
T.  W.  Backus’s  pen  of  White  Wyandottos 
tie  with  Will  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  for  third  plaee,  each  pen  laying  45. 
ITillview  Poultry  Farms  peu  of  R.  I. 
Reds  are  fourth,  score  41.  In  the  totals 
Jules  F.  Franeais's  Barred  Rooks  from 
Long  Island.  N.  Y„  are  first  with  356 
eggs.  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottos  second 
with  a  total  of  325,  and  Will  Barron 
third,  his  White  Leghorns  laying  317, 
These  are  the  only  pens  that  have  reached 
300. 

Fowls  suffer  a  great  deal  in  Winter, 
especially  the  males  of  the  breeds  that 
have  long  pendulous  wattles  from  their 
wattles  getting  frozen  after  dropping  into 
the  water  while  the  bird  is  drinking.  It 
is  a  painful  sight  to  see  a  choice  cockerel 
with  his  wattles  swollen  to  twice  their 
usual  size,  shaking  his  head  to  get  rid  of 
the  pain.  The  freezing  is  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  getting  the  wattles  wet,  and 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  prevent  this.  I 
have  for  each  drinking  pail  a  circular 
hoard  a  half-inch  thick,  with  six  or  seven 
one-inch  holes  bored  in  it.  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  outer  edge.  This 
board  floats  on  top  of  the  water,  and 
when  rhe  cockerels  stick  their  beaks  in 
the  holes  to  get  a  drink  their  wattles  rest 
on  the  dry  hoard,  and  do  not  get  wet. 
The  hoard  should  be  about  an  inch  less  in 
diameter  than  the  inside  of  the  pail  so  it 
will  sink  down  with  the  water  as  it  low¬ 
ers  in  the  pall. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  It.  Hull,  Connecticut  ....  ..  16  150 

Mrs.  Andres  Brooks,  New  York .  19  29 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Mapsael'.nsetts  .  26  152 

Jules  F.  1'Tnni'ufs,  J,o)ig  Island .  40  350 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  20  150 

Fairllelds  Farms.  New  Hampshire....  28  208 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  26  114 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  29  176 

Reel;  Rose  Farm.  New  York .  23  137 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yanis,  Ohio .  17  71 

White  Rocks. 

Rrnnford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  23  60 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  30  138 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  32  93 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  19  134 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  25  191 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Tlall,  Conn  potion  t. .  29  55 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  Connecticut..  9  17 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lillie  Riil'ge  Farm.  New  York . .  22  11R 

National  White  Wynn.  Club,  Pa .  24  104 

Olied  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  33  242 

P.  IV.  P.uekns,  Ontario  . . 45  209 

Benlnb  Farm.  Ontario  . . 16  124 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts. .... .  14  .84 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  New  York......  29  256 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. . .  30  161 

.T.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut  . 22  36 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  49  325 

Mar-den  Cross  P.  Farm.  England....,  37  189 

Neale  Bros,,  Rhode  Island  .  15  60 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  28  120 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  23  104 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  3  23 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  X.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts..,  24  212 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  19  169 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  30  188 

A.  It.  Brund'nge.  Connecticut .  18  114 

ITillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  41  221 

Homer  P.  Dealing,  Connecticut .  27  S3 

Charles  O.  Pollicmus,  New  York .  33  195 

S.  G.  McLean.  Connecticut .  10  45 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut  23  115 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  7  13 

II.  W.  Sard  torn,  Massachusetts. . . . . . ,  16  157 

Harry  R.  Cook,  Conneeti cijt .  21  134 

A.  IV.  Riimery,  New  Hampshire .  34  202 

F.  1).  Clark.  Connecticut  .  2!)  175 

Allan's  Hardtohent  Reds.  Rhode  Island  19  152 

Charles  Broker.  Connecticut  . .  27  98 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts. . . . .  17  134 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  47  230 

II.  W.  Gollingwood.  New  Jersey......  25  104 

W.  H,  I tu instead,  Connecticut.’....-..  6  46 

Pinecrpst  Orchards,  Massachusetts....  37  186 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  32  106 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . .  22  ill 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall.  Connecticut .  16  244 

Itrnpside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania  12  191 

Jay  H,  Ernisse,  New  York .  10  136 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  6  32 

James  II  Lord'.  Massachusetts.......  4  105 

Mrs.  RoiMu  s.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  7  102 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut  .  9  160 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  13  164 

P.  G.  Flntt,  Pennsylvania  .  .  8  60 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York .  13  ini 

F.  M.  Pcasley,  Connecticut . .  8  158 

CM 09.  Heigh  Ohio  .  77 

Tom  Rarrou,  England  . 20  228 

Will  Barron.  England  .  45  317 

J.  Collinson.  England  .  19  178 

M  a  radon  Cross  p.  Enrm,  England .  19  1S8 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania.  it  105 

A.  P,  RohlilSou.  Now  York .  5  184 

River  Ledge  Farlil,  Connecticut .  20  90 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  30  177 

Margnrcta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  in  65 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  15  100 

Rranford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  24  140 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Councclh'ul .  10  128 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  11  133 

N.  W.  Hendry x,  Connecticut .  4  67 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York  10  171 

George  Phillips,  Conncelieut .  7  lOt 

Hampton  Institute.  \  irgiuiu  .  139 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  3  53 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois .  13  93 

llurry  Williams,  Connecticut .  10  131 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York .  ll  120 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  18  186 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  .  6  93 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  neasley,  Michigan  .  7  34 


You  don't  have  to  worry  about  chicks,  dressed  poultry, 
eggs  or  produce  coming  back  on  you  when  you  ship  them  in 
H.  Sc  D.  Boxes.  They  are  made  for  every  purpose  and  each 
box  exactly  meets  the  government  requirements. 

These  boxes  are  made  of  jute  board  with  corrugations  like 
the  arches  of  bridges,  making  them  strong  enough  to  resist 
every  shock  and  jar.  No  sawing  or  nailing.  Just  fold 
them  over  and  fasten — that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  boxes 
fold  when  not  in  use  and  occupy  but  little  storage  space. 

H  &  D  BOXES  . 


En'llH  ‘  * /I  A/IJ*  Embossed  on  a  Thermom. 
■•UUMi  At  C  1VI  eter  is  YOUR  GUARANTEE 

i  h..i  y./ii  are  buying  a  skillfully  made  and  Absolutely 
Accurate  Thermometer  back  of  which  is  52  year-’ 
experience. 

When  you  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder,  be  sure 
it's  ef, nipped  with  an  "A  EM"  Thermometer,  and  take 
no  chances  on  yonr  butch  being  chilled  or  “cooked."’ 

BUY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

If  ha  anipt  surpts  you  with  an  ‘‘.AEM'' — rafnse  evory  other 
Kihd  ami  order  dm  cl  from  no. 

OUR  POST-PAID  PRICES 

“  A  EM  “  Thermometer  for  nny  Incubator  . . $  .75 

“AEM”  Tholmnmcbir  with  patent  eiurtria  lirht  atlach- 

“  AEM' '  Cerlitloii  ibiermorneter . l.tM) 

“AEM”  Incubator  Hygrometer . 1.25 

“AEM”  brooder  nr  Mover  Thermometer  . . 75 

“AEM"  Klcetrie  Alarm  Thormomutur  .......  5.00 

.Special  I'rloeu  In  Quantities , 

We  mo  Ire  o  thermometer  for  very  purpose  KZT  f-P  KZ~  c* 
lIluHtratad  booklet  and  price  list  .....  MM  A  C 


solve  the  shipping  problem  for  farmers,  Can  be  used  for  mail  or  express  shipments.  You 
can  ship  your  day-old  chicles,  dressed  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  berries,  fruit,  vegetables  in 
confidence  that  they’ll  reach  the  customer  without  damage  in  transit. 

Built  with  double  walls  these  boxes  arc  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold  and  / 
there  is  practically  no  danger  of  produce  bci u  j;  frozen  or  spoiled.  All  sizes  and  / 
kinds  or  we'll  make  specral  to  yonr  order.  / 


Tells  how  to  make  more  money  by  selling  direct  to  consumer  at  highest  / 
prices.  This  book  explains  the  mail  order  secret — tells  you  how  to  gain  /  '% 
and  hold  customcts.  Send  10  cents  for  a  copy  and  with  it  we'll  send  ftg- 
a  10  cent  rebate  coupon  malting  the  book  really  tree. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

145  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

AND  PULLETS  I 


POULTRY  BOOK 


283  anil  263-egg  stock.  Eggs 
fr,r  sale  ip  season. 

Apadstoliiii,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANOOnES.  S.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
*  8ARRE0  ROCKS  Our Htli year.  Spec  in |  values  <  ’ock- 
eroJs  $2.  $3,  $5  each  -  Pons,  $10  run)  $15.  Also  Bronze 
1  Iirke.t  <  'it  euhtr-.  Qwiihnil  Farm,  Has  497,  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 


MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 

*'*  trap  m  -ti..|  lien-,  will  increase  your  egg  pro' i action, 

MIOOLEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore.  Hamhunj,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED 


stbr'eadrd  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

•  $1  Kucb:  worth  $2. 

MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM.  Cornwall,  Conn, 


Splendid  cherry  tn  hiahnj-twiy  rich  glowing  red  thorough 
tired,  hen  hatched,  lr,<-  net',-,  f'p’M I- IV, ,11 1  v..l..nv  hmise,  hard/ 
stuck.  Seicnlifh  ailv  In,.-  I  a  ml  nwoy  Ironr  ItroeiUlltM  and 
tor  lien v lent  winter  laying.  ""  a  Kinellv  xnalliii'y plant, 
liens  teat  toying  Iteds  In  existence,  lajlnv  rate-  MU 
to  Stlt  egg«  HATCHING  12(168  from  futtgiifncHtll, 

lAfK‘%  hAni.vt  K'liiwitiir  it'll  i'1  'h •!  h 1 1 •  l  »Minb  liptia,  Hot 

i  'vll'-tfl,  in.vtml  i •  i  K|itviulli],  l-ir  :*%  ~vJj?oroti«,  biirnloar  rod 
muleo*  tlufiiiKi'l \wa  out  <»!'  tri»i>i»e*t«d  h<*n*.  bVpfllu, 
Hi  rime,  }|ti tcftiihlts  t:u -2c,  mi  Mrnn>*l4»'.|  k'HMirn’tl  hourly, 

"llippoi!  dlllly,  %HU:  tlulivwy  Yiirlt-tUllL'A-  l.  WflltC*  <1  IllT r llOC  ll 

!» liMiltitcly  unknown.  FINK  llBKKlilNk  HM  K- 
ICRKI.8,  eMly  lifttflirt),  leu  gu,  li  tnlj.  vigorous  !h"F'1'"i  >.  t* r»*»t t 

Hfumtli  t;  h>I»tf  low  tuiK,  *lv»»rl  Uth  v  eil  .  brUllmtt 

rl'  Ji  glowing  red  ufi-l  out  of  t  rn  pin*  hi  c«1  Ih  iih.  ItliKKIk 
IN(*  HJEN.h,  pullets,  mulct!  trloa  uiu!  bfboiUiig  peua. 

NVm  fllifji  nil  ovHf  17.  S,.  (.'ntirt.lH,  mm!  nl<ro*,]  -*6  fur  **  AiiKtml!/i 
aiul  Kell  t* and  Mtnrk.  to  stutv*  anti  the  U.  S.  O  overt*  went* 
(■•mrituitiR,  Hfruijriitf’  i  dt*n!l!ic«i.  Sai is/art ion  (7(/a7*cm- 
tei’d.  Spi  lu£  fKK  ohIgi^s  how  liookldgj 

1016  mutiny:  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


WYANOOTTFS,  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS,  ETC  7  cents  each  and 
lip.  fcjlife  delivery  guaranteed  (JircuJar  tree.  Kggs 
for  hatching.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Bfree 

rtfolio  of  32  ac- 
1  ariislic  draw- 
pular  standard- 
each  on  a  sepa- 
:  lOfg  inches  in 
ription  and  his- 
ed  on  the  back 
JIE  with  each 
on  to 


White  Wyandottes  [, 

L)r.  T,  PAI  L  1’EKRY 


UUbite  Wyandot tes— REGAL  STRAIN.  Trap  nested. 
*•  .'-tandard  bred  Ilatchiug  Kggs.  Baliv  Chicks,  18c, 
each.  Mountain  Visw  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  product  Inn,  nutate  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  rupllltJ  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experjem'c.  I  guarantee  to  xhlp  Fropcrly 
Matched  HcmIUiv,  VlgOrnim  Day-Old  Chicks,  the  kind 
that  will  improve  yonr  Hock  or  .■•rart  you  right,  in  iliu 
Poultry  busiMcas,  Book  your  ortho*  NO'V  for  February 
and  March  delivery.  Send  fnV  niy  ttliut rated  booklet  and 
l  c.iBunatile  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  113,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


Couth  Leghorns  pays  $3  each  over  ordinary  hens, 

llinghnm  Kgg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa, 


fflPKFRFl  <\-s-  c  w-  leghorns  b.  p.  rocks, 

VUL-IYE.EVC.LO  R  I  R£DS  w.  WYANDOTTES.  from 
the  well  known  Hibson  strain  Twenty  years  bred 
fur  heavy  laying.  Fine  healthy  birds  i hat  will  in- 
1  use  valuable  blood  into  yonr  thick  Galen  Farms, 
G.  F.  Gibson,  Owner,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  N.  Y . 


if  The  Item  is  the  big  illustrated  poultry 
I  monthly  that  tells  "what  to  do  and  how  to 
f  do  it"  to  make  a  success  at  poultry  keeping, 
f  The  Portfolio  is  a  work  of  art — a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation— an  invaluable  reference  work  for 
every  breeder  or  buyer  of  standard-bred 
fowls. 

Send  50  cents  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
the  Item— or  SI  for  .?  years— and  the  Port  folio 
will  be  included.  Gel  these  bijc  helps  now! 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  Y.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Dinpan’s  S  $.  C,  Reds 

Trapnesled  Rmls,  pedigren  bred  for  vigor  and  egg- 
prndnetion.  Utility  cockerels  from  200  egg  hens  ami 
nigh 'record  pens.  $5  up. 

Or.  J.  C.  DINCMAN,  •  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets—^i^rf“ 

TV.  YotUlg  blood.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel.  New  York 


RatwCViirlfg  w  Leghorn,  :,4  Tom  Barron, 

Oauy  V^IllCKS  jp_.  a  buniii'cii.  Booic  your  or.ler 
now.  L,  E.  Iug-oUlsby,  Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York 


A  Few  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  Sale 

J.  M.  CASK,  .  GHlboa,  Y. 


AUSTIN  VIBERT  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels. $2  anil  S3  each.  Hatehlntrt<ggs.$7pcr  10ft. 
ANNA  M,  JONES,  -  Hillsdule,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns  Exclusively  °s™Ths 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  TJ.qngn,  Milk  Fed,  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  KHl.OOII  baby  chicks  for 
1916  nnd  fill, 000  hntciiing  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chick*.  March  ami  April  delivery,  © $12  per 
loo.  Noonloi  too  large  or  too  small.  Thokind.  tlitit 
live  if  ^ivon  linlf  n  oli.aneo.  Hut  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  S-  $6  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $lil  order  s. 

Edgar  Jtriggs,  Box  75,  i'leassmt  Valley,  N.  V. 


A  .  B  .  HALL’S 
S.  C.W.  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  same  ouitiugs  as  pens  in  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 
$2  $4.  $5.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  March  1st, 
$15  1 00.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets. $2 each.  Cockerels  $3  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  p-  r  hundred.  II  niching  F.ggs,  $7  per  hundreii. 
75°&  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  mi  application.  0AKLAN0  FARMS,  Oakland  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Colonial  Reds 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  t-u  pullets  ami  cockerels  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request. 

51.  ,L  QUAOKEMIUSU  NETT  LEA",  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  sW? °s 

From  heavy  laying  strain  of  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring 
Delivery.  O.  A.  GAEDE,  Marlborough,  N.  V, 


A  kaI  broil  to-lay  sti  «iu  of  color,  nnil  uA<In|ml  r«f(»iitHil<>?». 
We  **i!l*i  line  etcs's  for  Aitd  tiny -old  rl»l<*kB,  from  jieiii- 

Eli’ced  lucedcm.  Wu  t r«piie«i  ln?ro  Mini  »rn»rHii(ee  lionoraMe 
ir-dtmeiit  nncl  mall  a  Oic  tlufi.  Tin*  Nutimuil  Kurin  School,  llltodo 

lilnufl  and  New  H>unpBhlr«  stale  OoUc^gs  me  ivr«ut  »».- r •  ,inn 
RiioU  (ill  I  tr3llni  »nla1  Igttr.'A  aj  i  ear  ill  our  neW  tiirttllur  hit. 
whloh  is  fr<*o  oti  YcqQDst.  Pin©  Inoertiu^  stock  n  Apeululty,  at 
rea-oiiiAble  priv^ja  tor  the  •inuHtv, 

(OLOMAl  FAUM.liuv  O/l  omplo.  N nv  llui.i p^l.lre 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs-Breeders^,seWRya,j; 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Linlil  anti  Dark  Draltmas.  S  C.W.  and  B 
Lculiotns.  Utility  and  slmw  quality.  Catalogue  free 
R1Y F.RDALE  POULTRY  F  \  KM.  Kiverdale.  N.  J, 


CBJ  I  from  heulthy,  vigorous 

n  I  crossed  or  mixed  stock, 

7  cents  each ;  $69  vdt  1,000. 
Order  from  titis  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  |}ov  50,  Richfield,  I'a. 


Rhode  island  Hone’s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  l>red  for  several  years.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  fl’Oitl  se¬ 
lected  iayers  and  sold  on  approval. 

D.  K.  Hone.  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Valley, N.Y 


Barron  V/hiteLeghorn  Cockerels  uUNGsISBaD.IEoAm 

Wymnlotte  cockerels.  Bcdigroos  ail  over  20U.  Ini' 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  CouneilsviUe,  Pa. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

lnnted  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  Woi  hl'sohiinipion.  Lady  Eglantine.  S.  C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-KAR  FARM,  Oentuii  Maryland 


A RRON  S.C. White  I.EHIIOKNS  Fewchoice 
cuckereN,  $2  each.  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and 
icks.  Circular  free.  RANSOM  FARM,  Cltaonn  Falls,  0. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  r^u^TrS 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  podigroed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  < 'ucicerols  for  sale. 

MIL1BRQ0K  FARM.  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prup.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200  EGG  STRAIN  S.  G.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Rod  to  the  sitin' 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  KALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Hatltor,  N.  H. 


hatching  eggs  from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
imported  males  from  ‘260  egg  lien.  Also  American 
hi  ed  record  lay  ing  stock.  B venders  free  rringugrown, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Uhicks  properly  hatched; 
easy  to  raise.  Capacity 2,500  weekly.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  Brices  low.  R. T.  E w ing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  ^ 

Ben  at  Stores  during  1914  1.5  averaged  167  Eggs. 
These  cockerels  arp  good  sized  and  are  raised  on 
free  range.  SPRINGDAli.  POULTRY  FARM,  Durham,  Conn. 


A meric.R  can  Produce 
Prices  low.  Write n*. 


-Cocks  —  ll«ns  Cockerel  s— 
Pullets.  FIELD  Somers,  Connecticut 


BUFF  ROCKS 


SC.  ItROW  N  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

•  BRED  FROM  LAYERS,  tsS'4.00  EACH. 
MRS.  TV 51.  GENT,  It.  t.  -  Clyde,  N.  Y 


Rhode  Island  R6dsiS^Mwsin»ar<Srv 

RL  HOLPH  KEYES,  -  Marlboro, 


R.  hahwood,  Malone.  N.  Y.  American  Dominiques,  Ruff 
(,'olimibhoi  Wyandottes,  bight,  Bniltums.  Circulars. 


FINE  WHITE  HOLu^ND  TOMS 

MERKYNOOK 


BARRED  ROCKS 


-Females.  $2;  Males,  $1 

DMAS.  ABELL,  Esiierance,  N.  Y 


White  African  Guineas 


New  Hruiiiwick,  N.  J 


business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  it.”  Orchard 
I'tvngCi  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Single  birds,  pubs, 
trios,  nrp«n$  mated  for  best  results.  Write  yonr  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

liens,  $i;  Toms,  $6.  Single  Conib  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels,  Colonial  Strain,  $3.50. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  COTREf.L,  lioosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ARRED  ROCK 

Slraln,  $1  up  I 


COCKERELS,  Storrs 

DAWSON,  West  Cornwall,  Conn, 


ISTERS  T  iOW  price.  II  or  Its.  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
nlottos,  Minm  ens,  Games  and  others.  Big  il- 
lr,  1,|«I  ti'""  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Htitisonbur®.  V». 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 


A  FEW  BOURBON  RED  TOMS 


See  their  record  in  last  year’s  contest,  at  Storrs,  Free 
range  cockere  ls.  Hatehingeggs.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Pittsfield  strain.  $lup.  J,  I,  HERETEIt,  Gettysburu,  Pa. 


left.  $4  and  $5.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Swartwout,  Locke,  N.Y, 


100 


She  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  191G. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Planning  for  a  Silage  Crop 

We  have  some  land  which  we  wish  to 
plant  to  silage  corn  in  HUT,  and  from 
which  we  would  like  to  get  as  much 
green  fodder  as  possible  this  year  to 
put  in  the  silo  for  a  supplement  to  the 
Fall  pasture.  We  plowed  this  land  last 
Fall  and  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  following:  Clover 
does  fairly  well  on  this  land  when  well 
limed  and  given  plenty  of  phosphorus, 
but  it  is  poor  land,  and  failed  entirely 
last  year,  buckwheat,  vyc  and  potatoes 
on  different  parts  of  it  being  a  complete 
failure  owing  partly  to  excessive  rains. 
I  had  thought  of  sowing  this  land  to 
oats  and  field  peas  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  he  worked,  using  about  I1™ 
tons  of  ground  limestone  and  400-500  lbs. 
1  (!</<-  acid  phosphate  per  acre,  and  sow¬ 
ing  with  the  oats  a  mixture  of  Al.sike  and 
Red  clovers,  cutting  the  oats  and  peas 
into  the  silo  and  top-dressing  the  clover 
moderately  with  stable  immure  (about 
12  tons  per  acre)  and  plowing  down  the 
clover  the  following  Spring  for  corn. 
Can  you  suggest  an  improvement  on  this 
plan?  I  don't  see  how  we  can  spare  any 
stable  manure  for  the  next  season’s  crops 
on  this  land.  Is  it  always  necessary  to 
use  large  quantities  of  water  to  make 
oat  and  field  pea  silage  satisfactory? 
llow  thick  can  I  sow  the  oats  and  peas 
without  killing  out  my  clover  seeding,  if 
T  follow  the  method  I  mentioned?  Do 
sunflowers,  when  cut  into  the  silo  with 
corn,  improve  the  quality  of  the  silage, 
or  are  they  valueless  for  silage? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  L.  A. 

The  plan  you  outline  will  give  you 
oats  and  peas  for  the  silo  and  clover  to 
plow  under.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  one 
more  plowing  you  can  obtain  another  sil¬ 
age  crop  from  this  land.  As  soon  as  the 
oat  and  pea  crop  is  cut  scatter  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  you  intend  for  the  clover. 
Then  plow  and  fit  and  seed  fodder  corn. 
This  means  scattering  seed  corn,  thickly 
in  furrows  or  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
cultivating  as  you  would  any  crop. 
About  the  last  of  August  sow  rye  and 
Alsike  clover  together  among  the  corn  as 
you  would  any  cover  crop.  The  fodder 
corn  in  a  favorable  season  will  groiv  four 
to  live  feet  high  and  give  six  tons  or 
more  of  silage  to  the  acre.  The  rye  and 
clover  will  make  a  fair  growth  to  he 
plowed  under  in  Spring.  In  this  way 
you  will  gaiu  the  silage  crop  of  fodder 
com.  have  a  less  valuable  cover  crop  to 
plow  under,  and  have  the  extra  cost  of 
plowing,  fitting  and  cultivating.  You 
will  have  to  figure  whether  the  extra 
silage  crop  will  offset  the  other  items. 
We  have  seen  fair  “catches"  of  clover 
where  seed  was  used  with  one  bushel  of 
pens  and  1 lJ/j  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
but  as  a  rule  grass  and  clover  do  not 
start  well  with  oats  and  peas.  The  sun¬ 
flowers  add  some  value  to  the  corn,  but 
for  some  reason  they  are  now  seldom 
planted  for  silage.  Most  men  of  exper¬ 
ience  seem  to  conclude  that  com  is  the 
best  silage  plant  and  that  it  is  better  to 
use  corn  alone  for  that  purpose,  and  turn 
the  oats  and  peas,  ,Soy  beaus  and  Alfalfa 
into  bay. 

Rye  as  Green  Manure 

I  note  with  interest  an  inquiry,  on 
page  1456.  about  plowing  under  green  rye 
for  corn :  and  as  I  have  had  some  ex- 
pericuee  with  it  this  year  and  during 
the  past  three  years  1  will  endeavor  to 
help  him  out.  My  practice  has  been  to 
let  the  rye  grow  until  it  was  quite  well 
headed  out.  which  is  about  June  1st  in 
this  latitude,  then  to  turn  it  down  with 
a  chain  on  the  plow  ;  follow  ing  with  a 
roller  the  same  day,  then  disking  and 
dragging,  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible. 
Last  year  the  field  had  a  good  stand  of 
rye*  five  to  six  feet  high,  together  with 
Hairy  vetch  over  most  of  the  field.  A 
small  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  (200 
pounds  to  acre)  was  applied  in  the  hill 
to  all  but  a  small  section.  No  manure 
had  been  applied  for  over  five  years  and 
no  other  fertilizer  was  used.  The  soil 
of  this  field  is  a  gravelly  loam,  rather 
poorly  drained,  and  lacks  humus.  The 
growth  of  the  corn  indicated  that  the  rye 
had  been  of  some  benefit  in  drying  out 
the  soil  so  that.  it.  warmed  up  better  dur¬ 
ing  June.  On  spots  where  the  rye  and 
vetch  killed  out  the  leaf  growth  was  not 
large:  also  where  no  acid  phosphate  was 
applied  the  stalks  were  shorter.  It  ma¬ 
tured  just  after  Oct.  1.  which  was  before 
we  had  killing  frosts,  but  on  account  of 
the  cool  Summer  the  kernels  did  not  fill 
out  well.  1  don't  think  the  crop  suf¬ 


fered  any  from  the  wet  weather.  This 
was  a  good  yellow  flint  corn,  and  1  es¬ 
timate  the  yield  at  35  bushels  to  acre 
(of  ears).  Although  we  have  here  about 
150  days  from  the  last  frost  to  rite  first 
frost  the  difficulty  is  in  not  getting  a 
start  on  the  corn  so  it  can  make  good 
use  of  all  the  hot.  weather  we  have. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Francis  i.  hill. 

R.  N.-Y\ — We  are  having  many  re¬ 
ports  of  experience  with  rye  as  a  green 
manure  for  Corn.  Most  of  them  are  fav¬ 
orable,  while  a  few  report  no  gain  or 
even  loss.  As  usual  when  investigated 
those  reported  failures  show  that  the 
rye  was  simply  plowed  under  without 
packing.  This  leaves  a  loose,  open  mass 
just  below  the  surface  so  that  the  soil 
dries  out  quickly  and  the  young  corn 
plant  cannot  thrive.  That  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  most  failures  in  plow  ing  un¬ 
der  rye.  Mr.  Hill  followed  right  after 
plowing  with  a  roller.  This  is  the  best 
practice*  for  it  crushes  the  buried  rye 

down  and  prevents  quick  drying  and  too 
much  fermentation.  We  must  all  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  rye  does  not  (nhl  any 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  It  removes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  in  making  its  growth  and 
returns  the  same  when  plowed  under. 
The  great  help  comes  in  the  addition  of 
organic  matter,  which  improves  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  soil.  As  it  is  so 
easy  to  seed  rye  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation  we  greatly  wonder  why  more 
farmers  do  not  follow  the  plan.  Mr.  Hill 
refers  to  another  value  in  the  rye  crop. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quick, 
rank  growth  of  this  grain  in  early  Spring 
removes  great  quantities  of  water  from 
the  soil  and  permits  an  earlier  working. 
We  have  often  noticed  this  on  our  own 
farm.  Acid  phosphate  is  very  useful  in 
such  farming.  It  gives  phosphoric  acid, 
which  the  corn  must  have  to  produce  its 
ear  and  also  gives  the  young  corn  plant 
an  early,  quick  start  in  Spring  so  that 
it  strikes  warm  weather  much  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  grow.  On  poor  soil,  with  rye 
for  a  green  manure  it  is  usually  profit¬ 
able  to  use  tankage  or  dried  blood  with 
the  acid  phosphate  to  provide  nitrogen. 


“Where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a 
hurry?”  "To  fetch  the  doctor  for  my 
husband?”  “What’s  up  with  him?"  “He 
tells  uie  he  has  got  hepatitis,  dyspepsia, 
rheumatism,  enteritis,  gastritis,  appendi¬ 
citis,  nephritis  and  cerebro-spinul  menin¬ 
gitis."  “Where  did  he  get  all  that?" 
“Why  a  man  induced  him  to  buy  a  medi¬ 
cal  dictionary,  and  he’s  just  begun  read¬ 
ing  it." — Chicago  Herald. 


at  prices  « g  low  aa 
only  SSL25  ard  up. 
think  of  rotting  u 
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year  new  ng,  Ad  tiro**  ^ 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


rC<Mr  It  From  i 

Factory  i 
Direct  <j 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
heavily  palvaulxeil — a  strong, 
durable,  long  last  I  not,  ivst-re- 
slBtlng  fenor.  bold  direct  tothe 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prlcx. 
Horn’s  a  fowofotir  big  values: 
26-Inch  Hot  Fonee  -  12  ets.  a  rod. 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  18  Cta.  a  rod. 
48-lneh  Poultry  Fonce  -  24  ets.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Ctlv.  Barbed  Wire. 
Our  big  Catalog  Of  fence  valuer  Bboivs  ICO  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncte,  Ind. 


400,000  JcJMn&M  Houe 

0cu qfd  £5,000,000 Go da! 


mM 

BROWN 

FENCE 


DIRECT 

FROM  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREFVUD 

Every  inch  Basic 
t  Open  Hearth  wire. 
Doable  Galvanized. 

13c  PER  ROD  UP. 
Money  Savins  Fence  Huok&ni 
•Simple  (rcu.  Just  Write  puetaluuw  to 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  G9  Cleveland,  o. 


CASE  TRACTORS 

are  long  past  the  experimental  stage 

It  is  a  Case  policy  never  to  put  before  the  farmers  any  piece 
of  machinery  on  which  the  experimenting  would  have  to  be  done  by  the 
farmers.  We  have  been  building  gas  tractors  for  over  24  years,  having 
made  the  pioneer  machine  in  America. 

So  we  come  to  5rou  now  with  four  sizes  of  gas  tractors  (10-20,  12-25, 
20-40  and  30-60)  all  of  which  represent  the  last  word  in  tractor  designing 
and  building.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  field  and  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments,  which  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Back  of  all  this  preparation  is  an  experience  in  the  farm  machinery 
field  of  74  years.  Our  organization  is  international.  We  have  44  branch 
houses  aud  9000  dealers  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Africa  and 

the  Philippine  Islands.  Case  service  prevents 
^ — r — -r-  — Case  tractors  from  becoming  orphans. 

l  - 1  /  \  A  Mighty  Truth 

r=- -  —  ,yij£T'V-  viX  As  more,  and  more  m en  see  and  use 
-\  llie  Cast,  they  become  dissatis- 


■  more  and  more  men  see  and  use 

be  Cast,  they  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  withlesser  quality.  Itisttie 

surpassing  experimental  en¬ 
gineering.  Our  chief  engineer 
in  the  Gas  Tractor  Depart¬ 
ment  says:  “To  design  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tractor,  one  lias  to 
know  from  actual  experience 
and  experiment,  the  Work  in 

principle  of  everyday 
?rvice.  Access  should  be 
sible  to  every  part  of  the 
r  without  having  to  dis* 
it.  By  inaccessibility  you 

_  ,  lose  profits  and  become 

dissatisfied.  I  would  advise  the  pros¬ 
pective  tractor  purchaser  to  choose  a 
tractor  with  an  accessible  motor."  If  you  had  attended  the  six  Tractor 
Demonstrations,  you  would  better  appreciate  what  he  says. 

Where  Case  Dominates 

The  Case  10-20  will  replace  more  than  five  horses  and  handle  three 
plows  with  ease,  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
farm  work — besides  field  work,  it  drives  an  18  in.  Case  separator,  operates 
a  silo  filler,  hauls,  etc.  Then  remember,  above  all  things,  that  the  motor 
is  a  special  Case  design,  made  entirely  by  Case  for  tractor  work,  not 
assembled.  You  know  our  experience  and  success  with  Case 
machinery.  Our  tractor  motor  is  designed  to  be  equally  fa- 

tmous.  All  parts  of  the  motor  are  easily  accessible,  so  no  dis-  1 
mantling  isnecessary  for  any  adjustment.  When,  for  instance,  i 
you  want  to  take  up  main  bearings  or  crank-pta  bearings,  you 
do  7io t  have  to  remove  the  magneto,  the  camshaft  or  the 
oil  pump.  Access  Is  obtained  by  removing  a  sirapie  cover  to 
which  nothing  is  attached.  Remember,  too,  that  all  working 
parts  arc  enclosed  or  fully  protected. 

Consider  weight,  aud  do  not  f  orjjet  that  the  Case  10-20  weighs  less 
than  any  ot.ier  tractor  of  mpiulcfipncity.  Reckon  the  value  of  our  i 
drive  wheel  traveling  on  un  plowed  laud  Instead  of  down  :n  the  furrow, 
where  itwould  be  limited  to  14  inches  in  width.  With  our  design  the 
drive  wheel  is  22  inches  wide.  Then,  when  yon  hear  of  some  farun  r  t 
who  has  had  trouble  getting  over  Boft  spots  or  extra  hard  pulls,  re¬ 
main  her  that  the  Idler  wheel  rmthif  Case  tractor  can  be  locked  in  from 
the  driver's  seat  for  such  emergencies.  Consider  nil  thcBo  things,  \ 
make  comparisons,  and  you  are  bound  to  decide  that  the  Case  10-20  •  > 
at$>t»0  is  cheaper  than  thosecostingles  -..  Especially  '  ^ 

when  you  remember  the  reputation  of  the  company 
The  Sion  of  our<14branches  and9,000  dealers.  Write  for  more  in 

Vlcrhanimi  formation  about  the  10-20  and  other  Case  tractors 


The  Sign  of 

Mechanical 

Excellence 


the  World  Over  funded  1M2 


J.I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


722  Erie  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


r  SEND,* 
f  TODAYS 

For  the 

:  CASE  Catalog 

I %.  ^&>ur  Name  on  a 


Case  steam  engines.  Case  threshing  machines,  Case  road 
machinery,  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case  product 
is  each  a  dominant  factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today 
for  our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of  information 
and  should  bounder  the  reading  lamp  in  every  farm  sitting 
room.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes 
and  reproductions  in  color.  No  farmer  should  miss  having  It. 

Especially  when  it  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  It.  Merely  write, 
“Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog.”  IT  IS  FREE 

_  _  (350) 


k  Postal  Will  Do 
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For  Those  Who  Want 

Reliable  Power^SerVice 


Price  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  buying  a  farm  engine.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  “how  long  will  it  last”?  and  “can  I  depend  on  it”? 


^7“  The  iAL$oi\MdfftosT Mng 

n7  W  kerosene  and  gasol/ne  ^ 

£JVG1/VES 

There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts 
on  Lauson  and  Frost  King  Engines  than  any  other.  Semi- 
steel  cylinder  and  piston,  accurately  ground  to  size.  _  This  fifirnTmt^nm 
means  sustained  power  and  an  engine  as  accurate  in  ad-  II  M 

Justinent,  ami  Uicetorc  a,  economical,  alter  fivn  yen.,:,’  use  an  whea  j  oil 

new.  La iinoii  method  o!  balancing  every  rm.-ine  insures  smooth  _ ,,i  I  I  II 

running,  low  cost  ot  upkeep  and  extra  years  oi  st-rvii  e. 

The  Lauson  or  Frost  Kins  trade -mirk  on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  gjkkgh  , 
ot  long,  saiislactory  service.  e-iS  kjj 

ASK  YOUR  DKALtiR  to  show  you  a  Lauson  Engine.  Note  Its  *4==t - rim) 

easy  starting  anti  smooth  running.  Ii  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  Lauson  I 

and  "Frost  King"  Engines,  write  US  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  IT 
and  a  Frcti  Copy  of  the  Lauson  Farm  lingiuc  Boole.  State  wliat  .C*  rfi  jl 

Sim  engine  you  are  interested  in.  -  j 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. ,  218  Monroe  St.,  New Holstein,  Wii.  J 


you  get  a  reliable 
power  unit  that 
will  give  you  long 
and  satisfactory 
service. 

xt 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


NOTE:  Even  after  it*  experience  of  nearly  a  century.  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  ndver. 
tiaements  unless  based  on  the  very  latest  authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
messages  to  farmers,  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds  of 
farmers,  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mad  to 
find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


) 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Jan.  7,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  eases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best,  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  bo 
much  better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contraet  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  (50  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

Oct.  . . 

. .  .$1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . . 

...  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Dec.  .. 

...  1.80 

1 .95 

2.10 

o  95 

2.40 

Jan.  . . 

...  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2T5 

2.30 

Fob.  . . 

.  . .  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.2.5 

March  . 

...  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER. 

High 

scoring 

creamery  is 

scarce 

and 

one-half  cent  higher.  Market:  on  other 
grades  is  decidedly  easy,  and  asking 
prices  out  when  necessary  to  make  sales. 
Speculators  have  cleared  out  many  of 
their  storage  holdings,  so  that  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Winter  current  receipts 
will  be  depended  upon  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent. 


Creamery,  best,  above  1)2  score,  lb .  33h;@  34 

Extra,  92  score  . . .  32j5@  33 

Good  to  Choice  .  30  @  32 

Lower  Grades . 23  @  28 

Storage . 24  @  31 

State  Dairy,  best . 30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  27 

Ladles  . 18  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  iti  @  20 

Process  . . 21  @  24 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  31b$  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  32, 

CHEESE. 

Export  business  continues  active,  a 
considerable  volume  of  whole  milks  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  for  this  purpose  at  17 
cents.  Dealers  with  stocks  of  the  better 
grades  of  twins  and  skims  are  holding 
firmly  for  slightly  better  prices. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  ntg®  17*4 

Average  fancy  . .  17  @  17 

Under  grades . . .  13  ®  10 

Daisies,  best. . . .  l"bj@  17i? 

Young  Americas  . .  18  @  18*^ 

Skims,  special . 14  @  16)4 

Pair  to  good . lu  @  13 


1SGG8 

Nearby,  both  white  and  brown,  are  in 
larger  supply,  but  continue  to  bring  the 
top  figures  when  of  uniformly  good  size. 
Offerings  of  gathered  stock  are  tempor¬ 
arily  light,  owing  to  bad  weather  in 
some  producing  sections,  and  a  higher 
selling  limit  set  by  some  shippers.  The 
best  storage  are  working  out  mainly  at 
24  to  25  cents. 


While,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  45  @  47 

Medium  to  good .  4U  @  44 

Mixed  colors,  best,  . . .  36  @  41) 

Common  to  good.  . . . 30  @  35 

Storage,  best,  . . .  .  ...  24  ®  25 

Common .  18  @  22 


LI V K  POULTRY 


Choice  fowls  and  chickens  are  one  to 
two  cents  higher;  medium  grades  in  light 
demand. 


Chickens,  lb. 
Fowls  . 

@ 

@ 

15 

16 

1114 

19 

@ 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

@ 

15 

There  are  practically  no  turk 

eys 

on 

hand  except  Western,  which  sell  all  tic 
way  from  16  to  24  cents.  The  special 
season  for  Capons  hits  opened  and  they 
will  be  the  top  notch  feature  of  the 
poultry  market  until  early  Summer,  as 
roasting  birds.  The  weights  run  from 
six  to  eight  pounds,  depending  on  the. 
hived  and  how  well  they  have  done.  Now 
and  then  a  larger  one  is  found,  and 
some  lighter,  which  are  classed  as  “small 
and  slips.”  where  the  caponizing  was 
only  partially  successful.  As  a  rule  the 
best  wholesale  five  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  above  other  chickens. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb . . . 24  @  25 

Common  to  good  . .  115  @  22 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers.  common  to  good .  24  @  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair . . .  80  @  80 

Roasters  ...  .  25  @  28 

Fowls . 14  @  17^j 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  20 

Sqnabk.  doa . 125  @4  75 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calf  market  in  bettor  condition.  Hot¬ 
house  lambs  in  increasing  supply  and 
selling  well.  Roasting  pigs  and  heavier 
pork  lower.  Rabbits  in  large  supply  but 
mainly  small;  large  white  .Jacks  bring 
or  upwards  per  pair  when  prime. 

Cnlves .  10  &  Hi 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . . . 10  00  @1200 

Pork . . . . .  7  (it)  8)4 

Rabbits,  cottontuii,  pair .  15  @  35 

Jacks,  pair  . . .  75  @100 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Prime  steers  selling  well ;  other  beef 
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stock  slow.  Calves  generally  lower. 


Sheep  and  lambs  scarce. 

Native  Steers . ..6  50  @  S  00 

Bulls .  4  50  @  7  00 

Cows  . .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00  @12  75 

Culls .  r,  on  @  7  so 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @0  25 

Lambs  . . . . . .  8  00  @10  75 

Hogs . . .  5  76  @  0  To 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  very  firm,  with  higher 
prices  in  some  lines.  Arrivals  at  Boston 
during  1915  amounted  to  429,615,000 
pounds,  or  nearly  100.000.000  pounds 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Recant 
sales  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  28  to 
50;  half  blood,  52  to  55;  three-eighths 
blood,  51  to  58.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  34  to  3o;  three- 
eighths  blood  38. 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbs . 

@  7  90 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

. 8  50 

. <;  no 

@6  70 
@  S  75 

@10  on 

@  G  10 
@5  35 

Lima.  California... . 

. 5  25 

DRIED 

FRUITS. 

Conditions  are 

unchanged ; 

market 

very  dull  in  both  spot  and  speculative 
trade.  Some  sales  at  cut  prices  are 
noted  where  dealers  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  their  holdings. 


Apples — Evap..  choice  to  fancy . .  s?4@ 

Lower  grades .  8!u@  7 

Sun  dried .  a  @  6>.» 

Prunes,  lb .  4  @  12b, 

Apricots . . .  8  @  14 

Peaches .  4?^@  14 

Currants  .  9  @  10W 

Raspberries., .  ....  ..  23  @  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  selling  well,  anything  above 
medium  being  in  good  demand,  and  fancy 
25  cents  per  barrel  higher.  Strawber- 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


Another  Sweet  Clover  Crank 

Old  Farmer  John  rested  his  hands  on 
his  hips,  gave  n  keen  little  whistle,  and 
looked  at  his  son  with  a  quizzical  expres¬ 
sion. 

"Well,  you  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
all  other  leading  farm  papers  advise 
farmers  to  sow  Sweet  clover.  Ha-ha ! 
Why  when  I  was  a  boy  we  always  burned 
it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  weeds.  Cows 
won’t  eat  that  coarse  dry  stuff;  and  in 
my  opinion  a  cow’s  appetite  doesn't 
change  with  the  fashion.  They  eat  the 
same  things  they  did  -10  years  ago.  But 
if  you  want  to  try  it,  go  ahead.  Take 
that  half  acre  of  gravel  land  down  by 
the  creek.”  So  saying  he  picked  up  his 
shovel  and  walked  briskly  out  of  the 
barn. 

The  son.  with  a  look  of  determination, 
hurried  out  to  start  his  self-appointed 
task.  Yes,  down  by  the  creek  was  a  half 
acre  of  sandy  gravel  land,  where  no 
Crops  of  any  kind  had  as  yet  been  able  to 
grow. 

"Well,  I  won’t  be  wasting  any  land  if 
I  can’t  make  a  go  of  it.”  thought  the 
boy  Henry.  “I’ll  sow  it  without  a  nurse 
crop,  too.  I  think  it  will  do  just  as 
well.” 

By  the  second  week  in  May  the  ground 
was  plowed,  dragged  and  sown  with 
Sweet  clover.  No  fertilizer  or  barnyard 
manure  was  added  to  the  soil.  In  due 
course  of  time  tender  green  plants  be¬ 
gan  to  appear;  By  the  latter  part  of 
June  (of  the  same  year  that  it  was 
Sown)  the  clover  had  reached  a  height 
of  eighteen  inllCes. 

“It  don't  look  so  bad,”  said  Farmer 
John.  “But  you  just  wait  till  it  gits 
a  little  bigger.  It  will  be  so  coarse  and 
hard  the  cows  won’t  eat  it.” 

"I’m  going  to  cut  it  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  come,  and  while  the  leaves  are  ten¬ 
der  and  green.” 

The  result  was  that  a  little  over  n  ton 
of  clover  was  cut.  The  last  week  in 
August  it  was  cut  a  second  time. 

“There,  daddy !  Nearly  three  tons  of 
as  nice  a  hay  as  you  could  want  from 
only  one-half  acre  of  land.  Can  you, 
beat  it?” 

“That  is  a  pretty  good  yield,  my  sou,” 
answered  the  old  farmer.  “Why  not  sow 
some  more  Sweet  clover  over  in  the  big 
lot  behind  the  barn  next  year?” 

Note: — The  facts  of  the  story  written 
above  are  true.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  half  acre  of  gravel  land  was  sown 
with  Sweet  clover  without  a  nurse  crop, 
five  acres  of  yellow  loam  and  clay  were 
sown  to  Sweet  clover  with  millet  as  a 
nurse  crop.  Which  way  is  better — Sweet 
clover  with  or  without  a  nurse  crop — 
can  be  told  next  year,  ami  we  shall  he 
glad  to  lot  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
know  the  results  of  our  efforts.  This 
clover  was  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  c.  K.  o. 

New  York. 


My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T  -  SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  you  money.  Write  for 
■hi  “  NOW— TODAY. 


Omit  lc«j  thnn  nil  woo,)— tout  r.  {tines  »«  Iontr 
-  can't  Hue,  draif,  w.irp  nr  IwlKt.  "Board3 
doablo  bolt'1' I  (not  nailed )  between  8  angle 
■ten!  up  riiftitK.  Uuarnntend  5  yenrg.  You  cut, 
set  Complete  Cates  ur  junl  Lite  Cute  Steels  ao 

Sou  canmnko  your  own  KHtonand  save  money. 
lrlto  tor  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pres. 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
^  2/13  Adam,  St..  Galesburg,  III.  (13) 


YCwt  .fag  Cates 


your  soil  anti  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The  American  Agricul 
t  tural  Chemical  Co. 

^  New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 

adelphia.  Buffalo,  Cin-  A 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 


■^milium 


Start  Tractor  Farming 

Bigger  Crops — Less  Expense — Easier  Work 

A  TRACTOR  gives  you  the  power  you  need  to  practice  best 
farming  methods,  plow  deep  and  do  all  yourworkin  the  right  way  at  just 
the  right  time,  which  means  bigger  crops.  Gives  you  power  that  doesn’t 
need  to  stop  for  rest — power  that  hot  weather  and  hard  ground  can’t  stop— power 
in  a  concentrated  form  that  one  man  can  handle.  You  can’t  turn  a  switch  and 
stop  a  horse  eating.  But  a  tractor  stops  eating  when  it  stops  work,  and  when 
it  is  working  it  costs  you  less  than  to  teed  enough  horses  to  do  the  same  work. 

There’s  a  Size  Avery  Tractor  to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 


Avery  Traotoni  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any 
Size  farm.  They  have  sliding  frames,  doable 
<lriVHH,two-8i»'vd;Mo,rs,low  speed  heavy  duty 
trailer  inntm-A,  extra  lar.-u  crankshafts,  re- 
newMbloinnercyllnder  wails, nopumps  or  fan. 

Prien*:  They  are  Bold  at  low  prices  ns^fol* 
/Tractor.  i~ 


also  build  a  special  smaller  size  tractor  for 
cash.  All  built  aii<|  bucked  by  an  estab- 
lisliod  company  owning  a  large  factory  and 
many  branch  houcoa  which  insure  perma¬ 
nent  anil  prompt  repair  and  expert  service. 

Write  Now  for  New,  Free,  1916  Avery 
Tractor,  Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog 

nnd  learn  all  the  facta  about  Tractor  Farm¬ 
ing,  Threshing,  Itoad  Building,  etc.,  with  an 
Avery  Outfit. 


ia  sizes  to  lit  any  of  above  size  t  ractors.  Wo 

Avery  Company, 4652  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

*  .1.  /> 4  11  A  %1  .  n  . 


Ask  for  Address  of  Nearest  Branch  or  Jobber 


Free  Book 

on  How  to  Raise 
Calves  Protitably 

ConbUnlnjr  vnliiuhln 
Taut  nor  Imw  to  avoid 

the  troiiMeu  which 
of  ton  nfllict  cuIvoh, 
Given  authoritative 
Information  on  K»m- 
urul  fan:  mu)  nclun ti¬ 
tle  feeding.  It  to  lu 
<il,.|ir jihdMh  to  you. 
Tho  coupon  ot  u 

Eorttal  curd  will 
ring  it  to  you  free. 


lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  t he  equal  of  whole  milk  in  feeding  value,  contajn- 
iug  a  greater  vnriely  of  wholesome  food  ingredients  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  nmnufaetured  feeds  for  calves.  The  calf  develops  as  rapidly  and 
perfectly  as  if  fed  on  whole  milk,  and  ready  keeps  in  better  condition, 
because  Sucrcne  ('.tlf  Meal  is  always  uniform  in  quality— docs  not  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cow. 

Valuable  Ingredients  Which  Make  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Superior 


Blood  Meal  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant.  ingredients  exclusively  used  in 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  It  is  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  ami  a  bowel  eor- 
rec  live  of  exceptionally  high  quality 
—  prevents  scours. 

Bono  Meal  is  another.  This  sup¬ 
plies  material  to  build  up  the  young 
animal's  frame. 


Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour 

supply  the  necessary  sugar  in  its 
most  digestible  foi  m. 

Other  ingredients  are  Linseed 
Meal,  Desiccated  Skim  Milk,  etc.— 
all  accurately  proportioned  to  make 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  to 
form  muscle,  bone,  lean  meat,  car¬ 
tilage,  rich  blood,  etc. 


Note  th tit  remarkable  aunranteed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal:  SO  per  cent 
protein,  05  percent  carbohydrates,  5  per 
cent  fat  ami  only  J  ptr  cent  fibre . 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
feed;  makes  calf  raising  profitable,  easy,  and 
free  from  the  ordinary  risks. 

A  lOO  lb.  sack  costs  only  $3  and  gives 
you  over  lOO  gallons  of  rich  milk  equal. 

Fill  out  and  mall  us  tho  coupon,  with 
check  or  postal  order  for  $3. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

A«k  your  (faster  about  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Sucreno 
Dully  Koetl,  Sucrene  Ho*  Meal.  Supren*  Alfalfa  Uorno 
Fee*!.  SutTunu  Stock  bVi*d,  Siurtmc  Poultry  Fcudt*.  They 
cut  the  feed  coat,  and  unimulu  thrive  bettor* 


American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  S  Peoria,  III. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation, 
trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise 
successfully  and  profitably. 


illus- 

ealves 


My  Name 


P.O.. 


..State.. 


■  My  Dealer  is.. 


P.  O . State.. 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal  makes  calf  raising  profitable.  This  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  demand  for  it  among  dairymen  and  farmers. 

At  a  feed  cost  of  from  S3  to  $4  the  Sucrene  fed  calf  develops 
sufficiently  to  command  from  SI  5  to  $20  oil  the  market. 


The  Secret  of  Extraordinary 
Success  With  Sucrene  Galf  Meal 


POSTPAID 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TODAY! 
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ZShe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  13,  1910. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  claims 
against  the  E.  G.  Lewis  schemes  were 
sent  to  the  St.  Louis  attorney,  we  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  report  just  received 
from  him  : 

“There  will  be  something  like  $275,- 
000  to  $300,000  for  distribution  to  the 
creditors  of  the  Lewis  estates.  Of  course 
some  of  the  creditors  will  get  some  divi¬ 
dends,  a  very  small  percentage  of  what 
they  invested,  and  others  will  get  no  divi¬ 
dend  at  all.  Many  of  the  creditors  did 
not  have  any  security  of  any  kind,  and 
in  such  cases  the  properties  were  used 
for  the  account  of  secured  claims,  and 
there  was  not  enough  property  to  pay 
but  a  fraction  of  the  secured  claims.  Of 
course  those  who  have  unsecured  claims 
will  get  nothing  except  perhaps  some  of 
the  creditors  of  the  Trust  Company  who 
will  get  a  small  dividend,  and  some  of 
the  general  creditors  of  the  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  who  will  get  a  small 
dividend.  However  small  the  dividends 
may  be  that  these  people  may  receive. 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  move 
on  their  claims  than  they  would  have  got¬ 
ten  through  Mr.  Lewis,  or  by  taking  some 
of  his  new  forms  of  certificates  for  an 
assignment  of  their  claims. 

“The  distribution  of  the  moneys  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  assets  will  take 
place  within  the  next  ninety  days,  but 
the  time  of  the  distribution  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  several  contested  mat¬ 
ters  now  before  the  Master  in  Chancery 
aud  before  the  Court. 

“There  never  was  litigation  anywhere 
that  presented  the  large  number  of  intri¬ 
cate  questions  of  accounting  as  have 
been  involved  in  these  cases,  and  it  has 
been  for  this  reason  that  the  matter  of 
final  distribution  has  been  delayed. 
Everyone  connected  with  the  cases  has 
worked  energetically  in  order  to  bring 
the  cases  to  a  final  decree  of  distribution, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  been  so  long 
arriving  at  this  point  has  been  due  to 
the  complicated  nature  of  things,  such 
as  numerous  accountings  between  the  nu¬ 
merous  companies,  made  necessary  by  the 
numerous  inter-transactions  of  the  com¬ 
panies.” 

There  may  be  some  further  delays  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  the  final 
accounting  will  be  made  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  While,  as  the  attorney  reports, 
nothing  can  be  realized  on  the  unsecured 
claims,  any  amount  realized  on  the  other 
securities  will  be  just  that  much  gain,  for 
transfer  to  new  propositions  would  result 
in  further  complications  and  ultimate 
loss. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  and  Times 
of  Burlington,  Vt,  reports  a  case  of  how 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  were  swindled 
out  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dressed  meats  through  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  one  Barney  Goldberg,  who 
made  large  purchases  in  the  vicinity,  giv¬ 
ing  the  farmers  checks  on  the  National 
Bank  of  Burlington  which  proved  to  be 
worthless.  At  last  reports  Mr.  Goldberg 
had  made  good  his  escape,  while  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  was  still  in  search 
of  him.  This  plan  of  getting  livestock 
and  other  farm  produce  without  paying 
for  it  is  a  favorite  one  with  crooks,  and 
we  are  giving  this  brief  history  of  the 
experience  of  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  farm¬ 
ers  in  order  to  warn  those  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  should  Mr.  Goldberg  undertake  to 
duplicate  the  operation.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  about  SO  years  of  age, 
smooth  shaven,  nationality  Hebrew. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Premium  Co.,  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
for  which  they  state  there  is  a  present 
awaiting  me.  The  name  of  my  mother 
was  attached  to  it  in  her  own  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Wlmt  is  this?  Some  fake  scheme? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  14- 

Yes.  this  is  a  fake  scheme  pure  and 
simple,  a?  1  one  that  has  been  shown  up 
in  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  for  a 
good  many  years  back.  For  the  benefit  of 
new  members  of  the  Rural  family,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  J.  R.’s 
mother  undoubtedly  answered  some  fake 
advertisement,  some  time  or  other  and  it 
is  the  custom  of  such  advertisers  to  ped¬ 
dle  their  letters  around  from  one  concern 
to  another.  In  this  way  the  Canadian 
Premium  Co.  has  got  hold  of  one  of  these 
letters,  and  is  able  to  produce  the  gen¬ 
uine  signature.  The  letter  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Premium  Co.,  which  the  subscriber 
forwards,  states  that  this  woman  has 
been  awarded  a  “present” — a  beautiful 
four-piece  set  of  silverware,  and  asks  that 
07  cents  be  sent,  to  cover  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping,  and  prepay  expressage.  If 
the  party  receiving  this  literature  sends 
the  97  cents,  as  requested,  she  would 
probably  receive  some  cheap  junk  that 


would  pass  for  silverware,  and  which 
might  be  purchased  in  any  10-rout  store 
for  less  than  one-hulf  the  07  cents. 

Can  you  collect  an  account  against 
John  Vanorman,  Newark,  N.  1\?  I  sold 
him  a  boar  for  $20.  He  has  the  boar  and 
the  money  yet.  Have  written  him  several 
times  but  no  use.  Go  for  him  sharp. 

New  York.  p.  av.  t. 

Mr.  Vanorman  makes  promises  to  pay, 
hut.  keeps  none  of  them.  One  party  re¬ 
ports  be  would  not  wish  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  for  half  the  amount  due.  To  some 
half-dozen  letters  avo  received  no  response 
whatever — but  if  Mr,  Vanorman  wants 
any  more  stock  he  will  have  to  look  out¬ 
side  of  our  readers  for  it. 

Please  let  me  knoAv  if  the  King  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  1431  Broadway.  New 
York,  is  a  reliable  firm.  n.  o’c. 

Virginia. 

This  Avas  one  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes.  The  company  furnished  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  specialties  and  these  are 
made  and  sold  by  women  agents.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  an  advance  remittance 
for  the  material  and  sample,  and  while 
the  intimation  avus  that  you  did  not  have 
to  canvass  to  sell  the  goods  you  make, 
still  the  claim  Avas  you  could  make  $1  to 
$2  a  day  by  disposing  of  them.  E\  i- 
dently  country  people  are  becoming  wary 
about  taking  up  these  schemes,  for  our 
latest,  reports  show  that  the  company  has 
d  i, scon  tin  u  ed  bu  si  n ess. 

I  sold  some  liens  to  Thomas  C.  John¬ 
son,  34  Wihnont  Street,  Watertown.  N. 
Y.  He  has  since  moved  to  Forest  Hills, 
Mass.  He  paid  for  part  of  the  liens,  but 
still  owes  $0.75,  and  $1  for  a  lieu  crate 
that  1  loaned  him.  He  agreed' to  send  it 
back  or  pay  for  it,  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  crate  nor  the  money.  Can  you  help 
me  in  finding  out  about  him?  AV.  j.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  agaiu  moved  and  left 
no  address.  Farmers  would  stive  consid¬ 
erable  money  if  they  would  look  up  rat¬ 
ings  before  dealing  with  unknown  par¬ 
ties.  Every  week  we  are  asked  to  ad¬ 
just  a  difficulty  of  the  kind.  These  are 
the  class  of  men  that  have  been  referred 
to  as  “lightweights.”  We  called  them 
“fly-by-night”  dealers.  Our  object  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  them  is  to  emphasize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  looking  up  the  standing  of  com¬ 
mission  houses.  We  are  at  your  service. 

Enclosed  find  check  to  balance  one 
year's  subscription.  I  bad  intended  to 
stop  my  copy,  but  because  of  your  ser¬ 
vice  to  subscribers  in  relation  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  will  continue.  I  am  enclosing  an 
ad.  from  the  Double  Tread  Tire  Co.  of  1  O' > 
West  52 d  St.,  New  York.  Will  you  look 
them  up  and  see  if  they  are  reliable  and 
let  me  know  your  opinion  a  sfo  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  buying  a  tire  of  them?  The 
ad.  was  in  “Successful  Farming,”  but  I 
have  more  confidence  in  you.  P.  J, 

Michigan. 

We  regard  this  advertisement  as  mis¬ 
leading  and  untrue.  The  advertisement 
conveys  the  impression  that  this  Double 
Tread  Tiro  Company  purchases  uoav  tires 
from  the  factory  with  irregularities, 
bruises  and  scratches,  and  combines  these 
tires  Avitli  the  perfect  bead  of  another  tire. 
Several  of  our  subscribers  Avho  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  this  firm,  reported  receiving  two 
badly-worn  tires  put  together,  both  being 
so  badly  worn  as  to  give  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  mileage  guaranteed.  One 
of  the  subscribers  shipped  the  old  tires 
to  this  office  in  order  to  verify  his  state¬ 
ments. 

I  have  noticed  your  exposure  of  cer¬ 
tain  fraudulent  companies  throughout  the 
country.  I  ain  interested  in  minerals, 
and  the  Jewell  Novelty  Co.  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  have  been  writing  to  me  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  me  two  books  on  underground 
minerals,  and  offering  to  send  me  a  treas¬ 
ure  rod  if  I  buy  the  books  worth  $500 
and  trust  me  with  the  same.  I  think 
this  is  too  good  an  offer,  and  I  Avould  like 
to  know  what  you  know  about  these  peo¬ 
ple,  and  what  you  think  about  such  rods. 
Do  underground  treasure  rods,  etc.,  have 
any  virtue?  Have  these  people  a  thing 
of  value,  or  are  they  trying  to  get  my 
money  for  nothing?  A.  B.  F.  M. 

Virginia. 

We  liaA’e  never  believed  these  “treas¬ 
ure  rods”  had  any  value,  and  our  reply  to 
this  correspondent  was  to  that  effect. 
Recent  developments  show  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  was  justified,  as  a  fraud  order  has 
been  issued  against  this  concern  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Their  “divining 
rod”  was  found  to  have  absolutely  no 
power.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  that 
did.  We  are  told  the  Egyptian  magicians 
threw  their  rods  upon  the  ground  before 
Pharaoh  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  Moses, 
but  all  their  powers  of  divination  failed, 
and  their  rods  were  but  so  much  wood. 


sole  that’s  not  afraid 


of  hard  work! 


Goodrich 


aid 


The  original 

Brown  Rubber  Footwear 

“With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  Top” 


Built  like  a  Goodrich 
Auto  Tire. 


Goodrich  Tires  run  thousands 
of  miles  without  shewing  appre¬ 
ciable  Avear.  Goodrich  HI  PRESS’  * 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — because 
they  are  made  in  ihc  same  i cay — 
of  the  same  tough  rubber — give  you 
the  same  long-wearing  service  as 
Goodrich  Tires. 

“HIPRKSS”— this  new  process,  orig¬ 
inated,  perfected  and  used  only  by 
Goodrich  — welds  the  layers  of  fabric 
and  rubber  under  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  into  one  solid  piece  that  can’t 
leak,  peel,  crack  orsplitapart.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  enthusiastic  users  demand 
“II I  PRESS”  and  will  accept  no  other. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  ** HI  PRESS.'  ’ 

'ealer — If  you  are  not  one  of  our  27, noo  dealers, 
write  quick  for  prices  ami  samples. 


Ask  for  the 

RED  LINE 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

'Best  in  the  Long  Bun ”  sffjfe  AKRON,  OHIO 


There  is  only  one  Hjpress  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  it  is  made  with  the  RED-LINE  ’round  the  top. 


Order  at  "nee 
Don’t  delay. 


BIG  BARGAINS 


that  cannot  be  dupli- 


One  of  the  best  cold- 
proof  and  waterproof 
overshoes  made  for 

Men  and  Women 

Snow  deluding  tfitftftet  insures ab¬ 
solutely  warm,  dry  teot, 

lined  ;  extra  double-sole  ; 
material  Mie  very  best  end 
particularly  made  for  herd 
service.  Men’s  *r/,es  6  to  13, 
W  omen's 
toil.  Re¬ 
tail  for  13.50 
«  Is  c  when*. 
|»»  ire, 
•  «t|»  aid. 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Drub  color  Corduroy 
of  good,  substantial 
vrelji.be  arid  well 
nmdo  lue  very  j>arik- 
ulor.  ThU  special 
quality  Is  offcrcdyoti 
at  .mi  example  ot  our 
remarkable  value.,,* 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  voutotludAtiv- 
wliero  under  f -  •'■ii. 
Size  32  to  H  wnUt 
measure,  aud  29  tn 
{Jl.llise^vn.f  five  waist 
ft  mill  Hearn  mefttnio. 
Our  Sj.vrlal  l'vb-e 

posi|.il  1110^-4 

>r»ur  home  ^l*ww 


Men’s  Strong,  Black 

Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  Central  Wear 

Upper*  made  of 

go- id  UuIH  y  Mark 

eul  Heather  over 
u  wide, 
roomy 

lilMt 
It  e  ft  v 

double  sole  a  in  I  common  sense 
heel*.  BOltftWe  for  work  or  dress 
wcu.  lift#  all  double  stitched 
■o-oih*  and  M  ttroogh  made 
lbh(ii,1iullt.  A  genuine  bargain. 
St*cs  h  p.  12, 1  and  EK 
Avtdtlis*  postpaid,  .. . 


$1.95 

Theabovr.GUAR  ANTEED,  articles  are  positively  genuine  bargains  you  should  not 
overlook.  Send  your  order  at  once.  Don't  delay.  General  Calalogue  upnn  request. 


GREATEASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO.  "2-1,3S“"hst 


New  York  City.  Dept.  2 


954  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BYONTOIAN.  IC»  KTXU  OK  T  UK  WOrtPS.  Haves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  HIP,  catalog  No.  BS8  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  I  JtPKOV  I  -T!  HA  TS.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ID. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

six  horsepower  $90.00,  four  horSepowet  $70,00. 
< 'iicu  ar  saws,  24-ineh  $4.25;  26-inch  $4.75;  28- 
inrh  $5.25.  Agents  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn. 


’OU  might  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  right  now  to 
plant  cleaned  and  graded 
seed  grain  or  pay  a  fearful 
penalty  in  loss  of  crops  at  harvest 
time — particularly  this  year  when  farm 

_  seed  everywhere  is  reeking  with  foul  weeds 

and  sickly  grain  (due  to  last  summer’s  heavy  rains) , 

In  thla latest  hook  of  mine,  "A  Harvest  of  Gold”  I  prove  the  need  of  cleaned, graded 
seed  so  conclusively  that  you  will  never  plant  another  bushel  of  ordinary  seed  grain. 

How  to  Clean  and  Grade 
Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 


_ | _ _ _  _ _ .  _  ap< 

Quickest,  easiest  way  to  clean  any  kind  of  farm 
Beed.  Wheat  or  Rye — how  to  remove  wild  oats, 
chess,  cockle  and  wild  buckwheut.  How  to  Credo 
wheat  or  rye.  Outs  — how  to  remove  mustard,  kale, 
wild  peas,  quack  grass,  cockle,  straw  joints,  thistle 
buds;  and  how  t  o  separate  timothy,  wheal  and 
vetch  from  oats;  how  to  grade  out  ull  twin  oats, 
pin  oats  and  hull  oats;  how  to  get  perfect  oats  for 
drill.  Barley— howto  get  brewers  or  re«d  train 
free  of  wild  oats,  mustard  end  all  other  weeds. 

Beans  and  Pea» — bow  to  cleat’,  grad*!  and  re¬ 
move  splits  and  defectives  from  J8  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  cow  peas.  Corn— how  to  remove  cobs,  chair, 

Best  Offer  I  Ever  Made  on  a 
Chatham  Grader  and  Cleaner 

This  Big  Book  also  tells  you  how  you  can  U6tmy  latest  model  Chatham 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  at.  ah  uatotindlngly  low  price;  how  you  can 
try  the  machine  SO  day*  frae;  how  you  can  buy  oneasy  credit  forms. 

Write  me  at  onco  and  f  will  Include  my  Corn  Grader  or  Wild  Oat 
Separator  absolutely  free  with  The  Chatham  Mill.  This  is  far  the  best 
offer  I  ever  made.  Send  a  postal  now  and  gat  the  Big  Free  Book, 
together  with  my  Special  Offer,  by  return  mail, 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Dept.  W-l  1 

Detroit,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kansas  City.  ttio. 


Bilks,  broken  grains,  BliOU  pegs,  tips,  butts  und  un¬ 
even  kernels;  how  to  get  perfectly  flat,  even  griiirns 
tlnU  insure  98%  perfect  drop.  Clover — how  to  re¬ 
move  buckhorn  snd  62  other  weeds  without,  waste. 
Timothy — how  to  remove  plantain,  pepper  grass 
nnd  33  other  weeds;  how  to  nave  volunteer  timothy 
from  oats  and  wheat.  Alfalfa  and  Flax— how  to 
remove  dodder  and  fox-tail,  beads,  stems,  fibres, 
wild  oats,  mustard,  Uvrnyard  grass,  false  flax, 
broken  wheat:  shrunken,  frozen  and  droughted 
m  od.  This  Is  Just  a  gaiiiplo  of  the  priceless 
information  contained  In  the  book  here 

frtetured  —  easily  worth  $100.00  to  any 
iirmer. 
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HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Business  is  only  moderate  in  volume, 
the  best  demand  at  present  being  for 
high  grades  of  Timothy. 

Hay.  Tiniothv.  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  50 

No.  2 . 21  60  @22  00 

No.  3 . 17  UO  @111  UU 

Clover  mixed . 16  (JO  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @16  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00  @14  60 

GRAIN 


Large  sales  for  export  and  active 
speculation  have  advanced  wheat,  corn 
and  oats  following  to  some  extent.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  are 
very  light. 

W  heat.  No.  I  Northern  Spring .  1  42  @ 


Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  84  @  s6 

Flour,  carlors,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  75  @  G  65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush... .  48  @  50 

Rye.  free  froinjonion .  1  oo  @  ]  0b 


Hay,  Straw  and  Cabbage 

dire-’t  from  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER.  Write  for  (trades 
ami  Prices  PATRONS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  0E 
CAYUGA  COUNTY,  Inc.,  211  Masonic  Temple,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS  COMPLETE 

Bt'inl  1 1 " - 1 m  1  for  full  iIl'-p ilpunn  of  method,  showing  forms 
UWd  in  best  farm  accounting  system  vet  devised. 

The  FARMERS’  BUREAU  Incorp.  Dpt.  R.  150  Nassau  St.  .N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bu  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement,  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
hero.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 


HIGH  GRADE  Print  Rutter  and1  Eggs  sent  par¬ 
cel  post.  Butter  made  from  tested  cows.  Or¬ 
ders  promptly  filled.  HAMLET  FARM,  Pomfret 
Center.  Conn. 


EDISON  Standard  Phonograph  and  50  record’s: 

good  as  new:  price.  $20  complete.  D.  It. 
HONE.  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  buckwheat  and 
white  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  by  mail  $1.25 
within  third  zone,  50  lbs.  or  more,  in  cents  per 
lb.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


GK  APKFRriT  and  Oranges:  Golden  russets. 

$1.50  pel-  box.  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  O.  H. 
.Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Golden 
Russets,  $1.20.  Write  ijh  for  express  rates  and 
particulars.  GEO  B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove. 
Miami,  Fla. 


NEW  HONICY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans:  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


THREE  CARS  A  good  No.  2  liny  at  $17,  F.  O. 
B.  MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  2,. Athens,  Pa. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  104) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Jan.  7,  1916. 


ries  in  surplus  and  lower.  Cranberries 

high. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  . 175  @  2  25 

Newtown,  bbl .  .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Hubbardston.  bbl . . .  175  @3  00 

Winesap .  3  00  @  4  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  @3  50 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Jonathan  .  3  00  @4  50 

Greening  .  ..2  00  @350 

Baldwin . .  2  U0  @3  50 

King .  2  00  @  3  50 

York  Imperial .  2  25  @  3  25 

Spy .  2  00  @4  50 

Culls,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Pears — Kietler.  bbl .  .  150  @2  50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl . 7  00  @11  00 

Jersey,  bbl.  . .  6  50  @10  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00  @11  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  30  @  50 


VEGETABLES.  '  ~ 

Potatoes  are  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel 
higher,  and  the  feeling  at  interior  mar¬ 
kets  decidedly  firm.  Cabbage  lower  and 
very  dull.  Spinach  and  lettuce  lower, 
considerable  of  the  latter  beiug  poor. 
Celery  higher,  in  some  cases  bringing 
$5  per  crate.  Sweet  potatoes  higher  on 
desirable  stock.  Onion  trade  dull  and 
prices  unchanged.  Turnips  higher.  To¬ 
matoes  running  very  poor. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  8  50  @4  00 

Jersey  . 2  50  ®  3  00 

Maine .  3  25  @  3  75 

State . 3  25  @  3  00 

Bermuda.  bbl.., . 4  UU  @6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @  1  10 

Southern,  bbl . TOO  @  2  0U 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  7  @  13 

Carrots,  bbl .  100  @15(1 

Cucumbers,  bit .  2  50  @  4  00 

Hothouse,  tloz  .  75  @  1  50 

Cabbage,  tori . 3  00  @8  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  oasket .  75  @  I  75 

Hothouse,  do*. .  la  @  lift 

Onions,  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  1  00  <3  2  75 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  2  00  @2  75 

Peppers,  bu . , . 1  75  ©  2  25 


FOR  SALE — Complete  creamery  outfit,  including 
Del.ayat  Separator,  steam  turbine  1,250  lbs. 
capacity  arid  boiler.  Good  as  new.  only  used  a 
few  months;  to  be  sold  cheap.  Inquire  RALPH 
D.  EARL,  Herkimer.  N.  V. 


PURE  Jersey  corn  fed  pork  sausage  meat,  4 
pounds  for  $1  by  parcel  post.  L.  M.  HARTS¬ 
HORN,  Millstone,  N.  J. 


WOULD  like  to  correspond  with  a  eider-malter 
that  makes  concentrated  cider.  BOX  47, 
care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  following  for  sale  cheap,  subject  to  prior 
sale:  1  Butter  worth  Rye  Rubbing  Threshing 
Machine;  1  Geiser  Grain  Threshing  Machine, 
1  20  H.  P.  International  Gas  Tractor,  1  large 
steam  ditching  machine,  2  extra  large  bay  or 
poa  loaders.  3  large  portable  Iron  spraying 
tanks.  J:  M.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RALE— Simplex  Hoovers,  $12  each,  No.  0 
Standard  Rone  Cutter.  $4.  QUALITY  EGG 
FARM,  Ila i n mon ton.  New  Jersey. 


ALFALFA — One  car  nice  green  Alfalfa,  second 
cutting,  $10  f.  o.  b.  here.  One  ear  first  cut- 
ling  mixed  with  seme  orchard  grass  and  tim¬ 
othy,  $10.50  here.  Both  lots  were  eared  without 
getting  wet.  and  out  early  and  are  prime  feed¬ 
ing  hay.  Buy  from  the  grower  and  pay  no 
rake-off.  W.  R.  DUNLOP.  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  150  bushels  buckwheat  at  $1  per 
bu.  Will  send  sample.  C.  W.  ST  EDM  AN, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Route  No.  10. 


HAY  direct  from  grower.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa, 
clear  and  mixed,  C.  EARL  SNYDER,  Camll- 
lus,  n;  Y. 


WHEAT,  Peas,  Corn  wanted  from  farmer  for 
my  own  use.  E.  L.  BOWKER.  Bogota,  N.  J. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  new  crop  soon;  booking 
orders  now:  circular  free.  RANSOM  FARM, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — Farquhnr  sawmill  outfit  complete. 

For  particulars  write  Cl’RUY  BROS.,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13(i-acre  potato  farm.  Level,  sandy 
loam  soil.  Good  buildings;  well  located. 
Largest  yield  in  the  State  tins  year  -422  bush 
els;  $4,500.  E.  K.  SMITH,  Owner.  Willlams- 
town.  N.  V. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  in  the  Berkshire',  grand 
views,  mountain  spring  water  (soft),  fruit; 
a  home  that  is  worth  while.  ELDON  L. 
FRENCH,  Housatonic,  Mass. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Muunsville,  N.  Y. 


GOING  SOUTH— Will  sell  my  farm  17(5  acres, 
25  miles  from  Baltimore.  Mil.,  $3,800.  HARRY 
J.  ROBERTS,  Park  ton,  Md.  ' 


10S  ACRES  in  Orleans  County,  3,500  fruit  trees, 
capable  of  bearing  8,000  barrels  N.  Spys,  won 
bronze  medal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Buildings 
eost.  $10,000.  Price  $35,000.  SETH  ALLIS, 
Holley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seventy-r  tp  (701  farm  adjoining 
a  thriving  town.  Price  $3,500.  Terms  or 
cash.  Address  Mrs.  M.  II.  RANKIN,  Le  Land, 
Fla.,  care  Rankin  nouse. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM.  130  acres,  to  lease;  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  fertile  land, 
fenced,  watered,  running  water  in  barn:  5- room 
house,  all  modern  improvements;  present  tenant 
leaving  on  account  of  sickness;  $00  per  month; 
stock  and  tools  for  sale  cheap.  BOX  53,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  SO  acres,  with  plenty  of 
spring  water  for  lake.  ED.  J,  NORMAN, 
Oak  Ridge.  N.  J. 


UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  FARM- 8V&  acres,  all 
new.  S-room  bouse;  one  mile  of  city  on  car 
lino:  photo  on  request;  $4,500;  one-half  cash, 
rest  in  5  years.  DAVE  JORDAN,  Staunton,  Ya, 


FRUIT  and  General  Farm  For  Rent,  on  shares, 
in  fruit  belt  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Large  or¬ 
chard  in  bearing,  young  orchards  in  partial 
beating.  Equipped  with  tools,  team  and  trac¬ 
tor:  references  required.  Address  BOX  No.  51, 
cave  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  11RJ/  acres,  close  to  railroad 
station,  village  and  milk  station;  buildings 
all  in  good  condition:  failing  health  reason  of 
selling.  WM.  ZULCH,  Hymlsville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lure  with  option  of  buying  a 
farm  of  not  less  than  20  acres,  suitable  for 
poultry;  location  Massachusetts.  Connecticut  or 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  Address  BOX  45, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
1,200  hens:  six-room  house  and  bath.  Sixteen 
acres  Price  $7,500:  cost  $10,000.  Apply  for 
particulars  H.  BACON,  Berwyn,  Maryland. 


FIFTY  ACRES,  with  tools.  $2,250:  only  six  hun¬ 
dred  down.  FARR  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — River  farm  fifty  acres,  beautiful 
home,  settle  estate;  fine  buildings,  young  or¬ 
chard,  school,  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  BOX  30. 
cure  11.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  about  forty  acres, 
within  100  miles  New  York,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try.  competent  farmer,  no  ehildVen.  New  York 
or  Conn,  preferred.  J.  TABOSKE,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


RENT  FREE — Farm  of  170  acres  to  farmer  witli 
own  stock.  Further  particulars.  Address 
BOX  500,  General  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 


Y'OFR  SUCCESS  with  poultry  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  your  help.  A  number  of  our 
graduates  who  have  bad  two  years’  practical 
training  are  ready  to  take  up  work  on  poultry 
farms.  Address  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.— not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


I  WANT  a  working  foreman  who  is  a  farmer, 
knows  the  dairy  business,  can  handle  help 
and  get  results.  Give  experience,  reference 
and  money  wanted.  If  you  use  booze  don’t 
answer.  BOX  28,  care  R.  N  -Y, 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  country 
property  or  any  other  work  by  single  middle- 
aged,  Sober,  industrious,  home-loving  and  hon¬ 
est  mail.  EMILE  FOURNIER,  1113  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED — An  experienced  farmer  and  wife. 

familiar  with  Trait  growing  and'  general 
farming,  to  take  charge  of  120-acre  farm  in 
Ulster  Co.,  either  on  salary,  shares  or  rental 
basis.  Au  excellent  opportunity  to  the  party 
with  proper  experience,  good  references  and 
executive  ability.  Reply  giving  full  particulars. 
BOX  52,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man  or  gardener, 
salary  or  profit  sharing:  handy  with  tools, 
building  or  repairing;  understands  care  of  fruit 
trees,  cows,  torses,  hogs,  etc.;  married:  no 
children.  Address  BON  44  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man.  22.  techni¬ 
cal  milling  and'  practical  experience,  hand¬ 
ling  high-grade  cattle  and  hogs;  A.  R.  O.  work; 
testing;  references.  BOX  5,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  two  children,  desires 
position.  Hare  had  Cornell  training;  cau^  fur¬ 
nish  reference  and  produce  results.  BOX  40, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married 
farm,  commence 
house,  garden, 
ence,  family, 


I  HAVE  the  technical  training,  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  common  serge,  want  to  manage  a 
run-for-business  farm  foe  a  share  of  profits; 
I  can  earn  for  the  owner.  Must  be  permanent 
A  1  proposition.  BOX  49,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


MARRIED  SWISS — Three  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  ns  working  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man's  farm:  twelve  years’  references.  BOX 
48,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Situation  ns  working  foreman  on 
farm  by  thoroughly  reliable,  sober  man:  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  best  or 
references:  no  small  children,  Address  BOX  r,n. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couples,  without  children 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  to  take  charge 
of  cottages  at  Thorn  Hill  School  for  Roys 
Wages,  $00  per  month  and  maintenance.  In- 
creasing  with  term  of  service.  Address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Thorn  Hill  School,  Warrendaie. 
Pa. 


WANTED — Position  In  an  np-to-date  cow  barn 
a  good  clean  dry  hand  milker,  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious:  state  in  first  letter.  ItOX  43,  can-  of 
Tile  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  gentleman's 
estate,  or  as  foreman  on  gentleman's  small 
estate.  HAROLD  SUTTON,  Kntonah,  X.  Y.. 
R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  poultry  farm, 
or  will  build  one  up.  Married :  can  handle 
any  proposition,  nipti  and  farm  machinery,  or 
will  work  nne  on  a  profit  sharing  basis  if  fully 
equipped.  State  full  particulars  in  first  letter: 
best  references.  FRED  EGGLESTON.  Poesten- 
klll.  New  York. 


TAKE  NOTICE  -Anybody  wishing  au  experi¬ 
enced  foreman  or  manager  for  large  up-to- 
date  stock,  dairy  or  grain  farm.  Address 
FRANK  W.  LEWIS.  Oakfield.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  r< 
13. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  farm  propo¬ 
sition  is  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced'  orebardist  and  in  aO  stock,  crops, 
dairying,  and  the  management  ot  a  first-class 
farm  or  estate  in  every  detail.  Am  systematic, 
economical,  strictly  sober:  married.  Address 
BOX  42,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  interested  In  securing  reliable 
steady,  strictly  temperate,  help  for  vonr  farm' 
If  so.  address  The  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRI 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J. — Not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


YOUNG  LAD  desires  position  on  farm  in  New 
York  or  adjacent  state.  Can  milk  and  help 
to  d’o  chores,  wages  not  less  than  $10  per  month 
and  hoard.  Address  BOX  41,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — A  competent  mail  with  A  1  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding,  breeding  and  raising  ,,t 
hogs  and  capable  of  making  a  paying  propose 
tion  of  a  herd  of  300  hogs  in  bringing  up  shouts 
and  milk  pigs  for  market.  State  experience  and 
salary.  Single  man  preferred.  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  Gardener — Manager  up-to-date. 

practical  experience  in  all  branches,  wishes 
to  make  a  ehnnge  about  March  1st:  not  afraid 
of  work  and  can  show  results.  A  1  references. 
BOX  39.  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — By  practical  American,  single,  age 
31.  position  as  foreman  or  herdsman  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  place,  Feb.  1.  Best  of  references. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  37. 
care  R  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Married  working  manager  for  eertl- 
fiod  dairy  farm;  must  understand  producing 
, certified  milk;  wife  as  cook  and  laundress.  RoX 
38,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — January  1st.  poultr.vman:  one  who 
understands  incubators,  brooders  and  canon¬ 
izing.  Apply  with  copies  of  references  and 
wages  required  to  THOMAS  BROWNLIE,  Al¬ 
lendale  Farms,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  milk  arid  do 
all  work  ia  connection  with  16  cow  dairy 
making  Grade  A  row  milk  in  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County.  For  further  particulars  address 
BOX  35.  care  U.  N.-Y. 


ORCHARD  HAND  wishes  work  on  fruit  farm  on 
or  before  March  1st;  stats  wages.  BOX  40. 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate,  15  years'  experience,  married, 
can  furnish  excellent  references.  BOX  110, 
East  Long  meadow.  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  superintendent,  with 
large  (fairy  and  ling  farm,  near  Philadelphia, 
Address  BON  34,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  industrious  farmer,  iinmar 
ried’,  young  or  middle  aged,  who  knows  how  to 
care  for  stock  and  cultivate  small  farm.  Good 
home  and  wages.  J.  D.  BENNETT,  Boouton,  N. 
J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


man  to  work  on  a  fruit 
March  1st.  good  wages, 
wood,  etc.  State  age.  expetl- 
THOMAS  MARKS.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

During  the  last  week  the  apple  market  ruled  firm.  Dealers 
are  evidently  holding  back  cold  storage  apples  in  the  hope  of 
better  prices  later.  From  the  January  first  report,  however,  the 
supply  is  greater  than  a  year  ago;  and  -every  day  that  passes 
without  using  up  its  quota  of  apples,  leaves  so  much  more  to 
add  to  the  daily  consumption  later  on.  We  still  incline  to 
former  advice  to  growers  with  apples  in  cold  storage  to  make 
steady  shipment  from  now  on,  and  take  averages.  Where  grow¬ 
ers  are  in  a  position  to  pool  shipments  this  method  is  ideal. 

Eggs  are  in  good  demand,  and  nearby  supply  increasing. 
Receipts  to  the  Department  are  increasing,  and  we  hope  to  de¬ 
velop  an  egg  trade  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  producer. 

Producers  understand  that  eggs  and  dressed  pork,  veal, 
lambs,  and  poultry,  arc  not  sold  at  auction  because  the  volume 
is  not  large  enough  or  the  supply  constant  enough,  but  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  handle  these  goods  through  a  wholesale 
house,  under  our  inspection,  and  we  are  able  to  get  wholesale 
prices  for  the  quality  and  grade  received. 

I 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


"SHIPPED 
A  NYWHER1 


At  Lowest  Prices! 


lifflf.ffT 


For  156  Pages  of  Bargains  like  these  send  Coupon.  Build  Now 


Write  for  300  Home  and  Barn  Plans  FREE!' 

I  UMBER  is  the  backbone  of  all  building.  Your  building  costs  are  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  lumber  prices  you  pay.  Buy  direct  of  Gordon-Van  Tine!  Pocket 
the  25%  to  50%  savings  you  make  through  our  “wholesale  to  consumer” 
*Jk  prices.  Get  your  lumber  straight  from  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  mills  at  the  edge 
of  the  great  timber  forests.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  equal 
our  quality  at  the  prices  without  lowering  standards.  We  ship  any¬ 
where  that  railroads  go.  _  .  ..  ......  .  .  .  .  . 

Get  your  shipments  from  the  biggest  lumber  stock 
in  America.  All  your  needs  supplied  at  a  moment’s 
^  notice.  Dimension,  Heavy  Joists  and  Timber,  Drop  Siding, 

"w  M-l  tjf  Bevel  Siding,  Ceiling,  Flooring,  Partition:  Wainscoting, 

Finishing  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Boards,  Posts,  Poles  and 
S  Battens.  All  graded  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 

Ef  the  Lumbermen’s  Association.  All  standard,  bright, 

/,  V  \  clean,  new.  Kept  protected  from  the  weather. 


Shingles 


at  cost  plus  6c 
per  1000  for 
luintHing-.  Wash¬ 
ington  Red  Cc- 
tl:ir.  Made  tin¬ 
der  o  Hi  e  i  a  I 
grading  rules— 
sex  t ' K 1 '  79  of 
Catalog.  Extra 
clear*,  6  to  It, 
per  1000,  $3.46. 
Extra  Stnr  A 
Stnr.  6  to  2,  per 
1000 


2  x4 — 12,  14  and  16  ft.  No.  1  Yellow  Pine  $19.75  per  M.  Ft. 
2  x  8 — 12,  14  and  16  (t.  No.  1  Yellow  Pine  19.25  per  M.  Ft. 
1x8 — No.  2  Yellow  Pine  Sbiplap  -  -  20.00  per  M.  Ft. 

1x6 — No.  1  Yellow  Pine  Drop  Siding  -  24.50  per M.  Ft. 
1  x  4 — Clear  Yellow  Pine  Flooring  -  -  27.00  per  M.  Ft. 
1  x  12— Gray  Fir  Barn  Boards,  Select  No.  1 — 31.00  per  M.  Ft. 
Fence  Posts — White  Cedar,  5  in.  7  ft.  -  .14  each 


»  Hardware 

Quality  the  highest,  backed 
by  our  ironclaa  guarantee. 
Everything  you  need  -hinges, 
locks,  door  sets,  window  sets, 
etc.— and  all  to  you  at  about 
prices  which  dealers  them¬ 
selves  have  In  pay.  See  pages 
122  to  162  of.  t'.i  I  -  a  f-v 
slog,  front  door  >»  /  I 

locks  as  low  as  • 

Screens 

Made  of  Soft  Whito  Pine 
with  special  cars.  The  very 
best  wire  screen  doth.  We  1  -  ^ 

handle  no  shoddy  semens— on¬ 
ly  the  host.  All  g|?.c*  to  fir.  any 
standard  door  or  wlmiow.Door 
screens,  $1,69  up;  screen  door  -Sr  ~ T] 

Bets.  15c;  also  hitches.  tension  1  '  J  |  ^ 

hinges,  etc.  See  pages  64  to 
60  in  Catalog.  Win-  aw  n  '  .  :  J 

dow  screens  as  low 


Everything  must  be  right 

to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Barns 

Barns  are  95%  lumber.  It  is  only  reasonable 
that  America’s  largest,  lumber  house  can  give 
lowest  prices.  We  supply  all  the  materiaffor 
complete  barns  from  $200  up.  Send  today  for 
our  big.  now  Barn  Plan  Book  showing  this 
barn  pictured  above  in  26  different  sizea.  Also 
shows  many  other  plans. 


aiuvvu  VI  mumrj  i/avn.  Yon  are  the  sole  judge. 
Money  back  on  request  if  everything  is  not  right.  No  evasions — no  lengthy  correspondence 
— -just  a  cheque  sent  back  to  you.  That’s  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  way  of  doing  business.  That 
is  what  won  us  100,000  delighted  customers,  all  of  whom  buy  by  mail.  Customers  in  every 
State.  Many  near  you.  We  will  refer  you  to  them  if  you  ask.  Write  today  for  our  big 
Wholesale  Lumber  Price  List  Free! 

Combined  price  list  and  order  blank.  Contains  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  weights,  freight  rates,  shipping  instructions,  etc.  “Guaranteed 
Right  Estimates”  furnished  Free  tin  request.  Use  the  coupon.  Learn 
about  our  quick  shipments.  We  have  double  track  loading  platforms 
two  blocks  long.  Handle  two  trains  at  one  time.  Load  direct  to 
cars.  No  drayage  expense  for  you  to  pay.  Our  immense  lumber 
yards  connect  with  twenty-six  lines  of  railway.  Prompt  delivery 
wherever  railroads  go. 

Also  write  for  our  156- Page  Free  Millwork  Catalog.  Illustrated- 
Packed  with  5000  money-savers.  Many  special  designs.  All  of  them 
ready  for  prompt  shipment.  We  carry  in  stock  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  hundreds  of  designs  and  pieces  your  local  yards  w-ould  need 
weeks  to  get  out.  Everything  at.  wholesale  prices.  Highest  Qual¬ 
ity!  We  sell  one  article  or  a  carload.  Send  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog. 


Windows 

Our  big  stock  includes 
plain  and  fancy  windows 
Sri  all  standard  sizes  and  at 
all  prices.  Plain  rail .  glazed 
76c  up.  Transoms,  88c  each. 
8x10  window  glass  3!6c 
per  light.  Any  size  ill 
equally  low  price*.  Safe 


Vouched  for  b 


3  Strong  Banks 


Stair  Work 

A  complete  flight  of  stairs  as  J 
low  as  $23.93.  Material  for  all 
kinds  of  stair  work  in  A ll)  ! 

stock.  Prompt  dcliv-  gJftV  I  Is 

ery.  Catalog  expose*  /  \jr.WvB  I  j 1 ;  — - 
secrets  of  ntoir  build-  y 

ing;  explains  how  to  Aim  FV— ~ 
build  your  own.  _  Uc-r- 
vices  of  our  stair  cx- 
pert  at  your  disposal  free.  See  cat¬ 
alog  pages  78  to  hi . 

Porch  Columns 

Colonial  design,  built-up  lock  joint 
columns.  Mioio  from  weather  resisting 
cypresu.  Protected  by  drips  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Snfe  delivery  guaranteed.  See 
page  62  of  Catalog  .  Prices  s,  -  p  a 
range  from  H75  to  aa  I  I  I 
low  as  -  -  -  -  t 

Paints 

aA  “Quality”  Paints 

a  surface  covering  cat 
/baTt — — jffaf  of  250  to  300 eg.  ft.  pe 


delivery  guaranteed,  beat 
ere  charge  3  to  5  tiroes  our  prices,  sva 
See  Catalog,  pages 47  to 61.  Check  / 1  )/' 
rail  windows  as  low  as  -  -  -  •  vv 


isfied  Customers 


Doors 

We  manufacture  all 
styles  and  sizes,  quality 
guaranteed,  Hundreds 
of  special  designs  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 
Glazed  or  unglazed.  Oak, 
White  and  Yellow  Pine, 
Fir,  Cypress,  Oak  Ve¬ 
neer,  Solid  Yellow  Pine, 
Interior  and  Front  Doors. 

See  pages  12  to  19  in 
Catalog.  Prices  run  as 
low  as  f  r\t-j 


Roofing 

Jnp-a-Top  Slate  Sur- 
fneod  Shingles.  In  Had  or 
Green.  Permanent  and 
beautiful  Also  roll  roof- 
Ingu  with  Straight  or  dia¬ 
mond  point,  edge.  See 

colored  insert  in  Catalog. 

OszXSt  $4  75 

equare  -  -  *r  *•  ■  *“r 


Plan  No.  121  grift* 

Sun  Book.)  All  tho  Cumber, 
illwork,  Hardware.  Faint*, 
Shingle*,  Nails,  with 

complete  working  . 

plan*  i-nd  #pecifica-  ClHOfi 
iion*  for  thia  house,  «P  I  V/£U 


Plan  No.  192 

Plan  Rook.)  All  the  Lumber, 
Miliwork.  Hardware.  I'aluL*, 
Shirutle*.  GUriri.  Ntuta,  with 
complete  workini?  -  -  __  _  - 
plans  and  specificA-tP  1  1  1 || 
tion*  for  thin  house. *P  *  ” 


Plan  No.  157 

Plan  Book.)  All  tlie  L< 
Millwork,  Hardware,  . 
Hhlnffli-6,  Gl»-  3,  Kiiik 
complex  working  A 
pinna  and  specific*- 
Lions  for  this  bouse,  *r 


Plan  No.  170 

Plan  Rook.  >  All  tho  Lombur, 
Millwork,  Hardware.  l*«r>t.4, 
Shirurlet.,  Glu.-u,  Nujla ,  with 

SSS%d%^^S985 

tions  for  thin  house. 


Buy  Your  New  House  Wholesale 

Material  in  the  Standard  Way — or  Ready- Cut! 

Fnv  Hnv  T-,7/x  See  these  exceptional  values  at  $9S5,  $758,  $1028.  $1210.  Comforta 
oJCllU  J.  Of  L/U7  X  WO  homes,  cosy  bunpalows — all  at  big  savings.  Garefully  studied 
U_.,-p  P?s»r»  RfYiftlf'C?  floor  plans  and  first-class,  high-grade  materials  for  eubst 
***^*^':'  r  let II  DU.JAb ,  tial.  Dermanent  homes.  We  buddIv  comDlete  clans.  blue-Drii 


Sitos  are  90%  lumber. 
We  lire  America’s  largest 
lumber  house— give  lowest 
prices.  Write  fur  new  Silo 
circular  AU  hoopB  of  this 
Silo  ad  us  table  from 
ground.  No  guy  wires. 
Holds  10%  more  than  other 
Silos  of  equal  diameter 
und  higher.  Muny  other 
features.  We  guarantee  to 
give  you  wholesale  prices. 


'  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Co. 
5885  .Case  St. 
Davenport, la. 

Gentlemen:— 
Please  send 
free  the  books 
checked. 


yetto-* 


artofJS, 


Write  For  This  156  Page  Catalog  of 

000  REMODELING  BARGAN 


IEERED  OAK  FRONT  DOORS 


1 _ jMateriaiCatalog\ 

r  Lumbar,  Millwork.  \ 
H.rdwar«,P.lnl»,  Etc.) 

□  Standard  Home  \  \ 
Plan  Book  \\ 

□  Ready  Cut  U — 

Plan  Book 

□  Barns  and  Outbuilding 
Plan  Book 
|  Roofing  Sample* 


STUDY  the  four  miniature  pages  to  the  left.  They  are  .ample*  from  our  big 
150-paga  Catalog.  Of  wore,  they  have  been  photographed  very  small.  Hut  you 
can  get  the  big  book  Unelf—f  root  Packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  tnouey- 
savera!  A  veritable  Ctuildor*'  Encyelopodin  an«l  price-maker!  Hips  the  bottom  out 
of  huilding material  coats  u>»)  millwork  prices.  Ivrrything  you  nood  at  big  »«v- 
Ings.  Hooting,  Hardware,  Paints.  Varnish,  Glass.  Wall  Hoard,  Nails,  Hcreuns, 
Porches.  Doors,  Windows.  Convenience  bargains  for  women's  comfort  such  as 
Chinn  Closet  Door;.  Flour  Bins.  Pantry  Dm  worn.  Bathroom  Fixtures.  Door  Panel 
Mirrors,  and  over  5000  other  Itoms.  Shipped  anywhere — no  matter  where 
you  live!  Sato  delivery  guarantaad.  Prices  all  wholesale)  Contains  the 
answer  to  every  building  need.  Prices  in  this  book  tell  you  to  build  or  remodel 
now.  Send  for  it!  Free!  Use  the  Coupon! 

.  GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY 

In  Butinesa  Half  a  Century  ! 

5885  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Address 
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To  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Hundreds  of  Subscrib¬ 
ers  of  this  paper  are  customers  of  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company 
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You  Get  This  Spreader— It  Will  Pay  for  the  Auto 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  have  a  certain  amount  to  invest  and  do  not  know 
whether  to  buy  an  automobile  or  a  spreader?  Get  both! 

You  can  do  it, — if  you  get  the  New  Idea  Spreader  first.  Your  automobile  is  an  expense  from  the  minute 
you  get  it — necessary  and  very  desirable  perhaps, — but  still  an  expense.  On  the  other  hand  your  New  Idea 
Manure  Spreader  is  a  money-maker  from  the  very  start.  By  enriching  the  soil  through  proper  spreading  it 
brings  you  enough  extra  crops  to  pay  for  your  auto  or  anything  else  you  may  desire. 

Your  New  Idea  Spreader  brings  money  and  your  auto  takes  money.  That’s  the  difference.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  is  all  right.  We  haven’t  a  thing  to  say  against  it.  But  we  do  urge  that  as  a  matter  of  farm  business 
sense  you  get  the  spreader  first.  Then  you’ll  be  making  money  while  you  wait  to  buy  your  car.  The  figures 
given  below  prove  you  make  money  with  a 
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Registered 


The  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  from  farm  animals  is 
surprisingly  high.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  estimates  of 
government  experts.  Taking  an  So  acre  farm  as  a  basis  you  are 
entitled  to  the  fertility  from  4  horses,  15  head  of  cattle  and  40 
hogs,  which  has  the  following  manure  value  per  year: 

4  Horses  .  $  110.96 

15  Cattle  .  439.05 


40  Hogs 


439.05 

4552)2 

$1005753 


„  .  1  ,  1  ir  r  i  r  #1  a.  1  LUUUIU1  wiuui  owivio  inv.  me 11 

You  are  losing  at  least  half  of  tins  when  you  fail  to  spread  „  krs  ;ns„re  thorough  p, 
properly.  This  means  a  loss  of  anyhow  $a02./6  per  year  which  /  r  1 

you  could  as  well  have  in  your  pocket  if  you  used  a  New  Idea.  choke  the  New  Idea  b; 

The  patented  features  on  the  New  Idea  enable  it  to  spread  loading.  Out  endless  chain  co 
manure  in  exactly  the  right  way,  evenly  and  wide  enough  to  do  the  takes  all  the  manure  to  the 
work  with  the  fewest  number  of  trips.  ders.  None  left  to  freeze  or 

Not  a  Gear  to  It 

No  gears  to  break,  freeze  or  get  out  of  order.  The  New  Idea  is  operated  by  strong  chains. 
It’s  always  ready.  Our  direct  axle  drive  and  feed  eliminate  lost  power,  heed  operated  from  one 
side  of  axle  and  spreader  mechanism  from  the  other. 

The  New  Idea  is  low  down  for  easy  loading — 43  inches  high — and  is  of  light  draft. 

It’s  built  like  a  wagon  box,  steel  reach  underneath  and  strongly  braced  at  all  points,  especial 
ly  around  the  cylinder  to  prevent  cramping  of  bearings. 

The  New  Idea  is  guaranteed  for  one  year  against  breakage  from  any  cause  and 
is  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  defective  material  or  workmanship. 

“Helping  Mother  Nature”  pPppI 

A  Book  for  Practical  Farmers  1  dm  J# 

This  is  not  a  catalog.  It  is  not  a  fancy  illustrated  book  tor  front  porch 
farmers.  It’s  a  practical  book  of  facts  for  the  man  who  actually  farms. 

Gives  the  results  of  government  experiments  in  fertilizing.-  Shows  the  value  1 
of  manure  and  how  to  apply  it  to  get  the  biggest  crops.  I  his  book  is  A 
worth  money  to  any  practical  farmer  but  you  can  have  a  copy  free  if  A 
you  apply  right  away.  Ask  the  New  Idea  dealer  or  if  there  is  none 
near  write  us  for  free  copy  of  “Helping  Mother  Nature”  and  our 


The  New  Idea  spreads  7  feet  wide,  covers  three  corn  rows. 
It  spreads  beyond  the  wagon  tracks  so  you  don't  have  to  drive  over 
the  spread  manure.  It  spreads  evenly ,  giving  all  the  land  an  equal 
chance.  This  is  important  because  uneven  spreading  lessens  the 
value  of  the  manure.  When  too  thick  it  burns  the  soil  and  bare 
spots  receive  no  fertilization.  Five  feed  changes  take  care  of  any 
soil  conditions. 

The  wide,  even  spreading  is  secured  by  our  patented  dis¬ 
tributor  which  sends  the  manure  whirling  in  all  directions.  Double 
cylinders  insure  thorough  pulverization  and  make  it  impossible  to 
choke  the  New  Idea  by  dVer-  \Ve  ajso  buijd  the  «njsco” 
loading.  Our  endless  chain  conveyor  a  special  low  down 

takes  all  the  manure  to  the  cylin-  *yPe  ''P4*1  narrow 

ders.  None  left  to  freeze  or  rot.  ront  truc 
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New  Idea  Spreader  Company^ 

172  First  Street  “Spreader  Specialists”  Co,dwater>  Ohio 
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Beef  Cattle  on  Eastern  Farms 

The  Steer  vs.  the  Dairy  Cow 

I  mu!,  with  very  great  interest,  an  article  on  page 
11.14  of  last  year,  entitled.  “Easy  Money  and  Easy 
Stock  Keeping.”  Will  you  give  me  your  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  plan  described  is  a  feasible  one  on  New 
York  State's  moderate  priced  hill  grass  farms?  Could 
results  equal  to  those  described  be  reasonably  expected 
— given  good  management  of  course?  If  oltr  Canadian 
friend  is  correct  in  his  policy  it  would  seem  to  upset  the 
usual  opinion  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  business  of 
raising  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern  States.  II is  plan 
seems  surprisingly  simple.  If  it  is  souud  it  would 
seem  to  open  the  way  to  a  large  use  of  our  Eastern 
land — now  selling  at  very  low  figures  -for  cattle  rais¬ 
ing.  with  a  market  at  the  door  almost.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  I  presume  there  is  some  “out.'' 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  briefly. 

S.  w. 

Ills  refers  to  a  plan  of  keeping  beef  cattle  in 
such  a  way  that  they  largely  take  cave  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  farm  is  in  good  pasture  grass,  and  well 
watered.  During  the  Summer  the  cattle  stay  at 
pasture  and  require  little  care  except  for  salting  or 
preventing  accidents.  On  the  fields  nearest  the 
barns  and  sheds  clover  and  roots  are  grown — the 
latter  with  hired  labor.  During  Winter  appliances 


ere  fitted  out  with  an  outfit  of  cows  and  tools  suited 
to  dairying.  They  know  how  to  milk,  and  are  used 
to  the  business.  They  could  not  very  well  break  off 
and  change  to  beef.  It  would  be  a  year  or  so  be¬ 
fore  they  could  expect  any  cash  income  from  beef, 
while  milk  is  u  cash  product,  and  they  have  formed 
the  habit  of  doing  a  regular  monthly  cash  business, 
'then  it  seems  n  great  waste  to  use  the  entire  milk 
for  feeding  calves,  as  for  years  the  dairy  has  been 
conducted  on  (lie  principle  of  feeding  the  cows 
heavily,  getting  all  the  milk  possible,  and  selling  it 
for  cash.  Tims  few  farmers  would  he  willing  to 
give  up  all  the  milk.  Even  if  they  kept  beef  cows 
they  would  want  to  milk  them  and  sell  cream  or 
make  butter.  This  would  make  more  work  than 
the  plan  of  letting  the  cattle  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  think,  however,  there  are  some  places  where 
ibis  plan  would  prove  successful  if  a  fair  price  for 
the  beef  could  be  assured.  I'suully  small  lots  of 
beef  cattle  are  uot  salable  at  a  good  price.  In  a 
few  smaller  cities  and  towns  there  are  still  local 
butchers,  but  most  of  them  have  disappeared,  and 
(In*  big  beef  companies  have  a  monopoly  of  the 


Shooting  Holes  in  a  State’s  Reputation 

IMY  YORK  State  has  won  great  honor  at  the 
Panama  Exposition  by  capturing  the  grand 
prize  for  best  apples.  Nothing  finer  ever  grew  on 
a  tree  than  the  fruit  which  won  these  prizes.  Yet 
right  at  the  time  the  news  of  this  great  victory  was 
ieeeived  the  apple  (and  many  others  like  it)  pic¬ 
tured  at  Fig.  30  was  found  in  a  barrel  of  New  York 
fruit  packed  and  sold  as  No.  1  !  The  photograph  in 
this  case  tells  no  lie.  but  shows  the  exact  size  and 
character  of  the  apple! 

A*  Rochester  business  man  bought  three  barrels  of 
apples,  and  paid  $13.50  for  the  fruit.  One  he  kept 
himself,  t lie  other  two  were  sent  to  friends  as 
(  hristmas  presents.  Surely  Santa  Claus  ought  to 
receive  a  very  cordial  welcome  when  he  comes  with 
barrel  of  No.  1  New  York  apples  at  a  time  when 
(he  State  is  winning  gold  medals  at  San  Francisco. 
The  barrel  made  a  fine  appearance  when  opened, 
and  for  about  six  inches  down  from  the  end  all  was 
well.  Then  they  ran  into  a  hunch  of  just  such  fruit 
as  is  shown  at  Fig.  30.  Word  soon  came  that  the 


The  Trotting  Bull  of  Sterling.  Fig.  29 


are  used  to  make  feeding  easy,  so  that  one  man  can 
care  for  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  There  is  no  silo,  but 
roots  take  the  place  of  silage.  The  cows  are  not 
milked  hut  simply  nurse  I  heir  calves  so  that  the 
cost  of  labor  is  quite  small.  The  theory  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  the  beef  cattle  practically  take  care  of 
themselves  and  that  the  calves — with  the  labor  cost 
•  aken  out — -pay  more  for  the  milk  than  the  milk 
dealers  do. 

We  have*  records  of  several  places  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  some  such  plan  is  successfully  carried 
out.  bid  it  is  not  general,  and  most  stock  fanners 
doubt  if  if  would  pay.  The  farm  must  be  naturally 
moisi  and  capable  of  supplying  good  grass  right 
through  the  Summer.  In  the  drier  sections,  and 
where  droughts  prevail  in  Summer,  there  would  be 
trouble  in  carrying  the  cattle  through.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  grow  millet  or  corn  fodder  in  order 
to  provide  green  feed,  and  this  would  require  extra 
labor.  Where  a  farmer  has  a  large  swamp  or  a  wet 
meadow  which  cannot  he  cultivated,  and  does  not 
want  to  milk  cows,  the  beef  cattle  might  pay  on  me¬ 
dium-priced  land.  A  good  many  farmers  realize 
that  they  arc  producing  milk  at  a  loss,  or  without 
any  profit  if  they  count  their  labor  at  hired  men's 
v ages,  yet  there*  is  another  side  to  this.  These  men 


trade,  both  buying  and  soiling.  The  mail  with  only 
a  few  head  of  cattle,  no  matter  how  choice,  would 
he  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market.  It  would  be 
not  unlike  sending  a  few  barrels  of  good  apples  to 
the  general  market  for  sale  when  the  town  was 
full  of  them.  They  would  sell  for  something,  but 
such  a  small  lot  would  not  command  the  attention 
of  the  best  buyers  and  the  cost  of  handling  it  would 
be  comparatively  heavy.  Tf  the  grower  could  fill  a 
car  or  combine  with  his  neighbors  and  fill  one.  with 
the  quality  uniform  and  good,  they  could  sell  to 
much  better  advantage,  or  even  induce  buyers  to 
come  up  and  bid  for  the  fruit. 

It  would  he  much  the  same  way  with  the  beef 
cattle.  In  order  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  it  would 
be  necessary  lo  have  enough  of  them  to  ship  car- 
load  lots,  and  make  it  worth  wliilo  for  buyers  to 
tome  in,  so  that  the  sale  would  represent  cash  about 
the  same  as  milk  does.  If  several  neighbors  could 
combine  so  as  to  have  a  good  supply  of  cattle  the 
1  lau  would  work,  provided  the  farmers  had  moist 
pasture  land,  not  subject  to  drought,  and  would  ar¬ 
range  things  so  as  to  save  all  possible  labor.  The 
plan  has  usually  failed,  because  farmers  could  not 
sell  their  stock  b>  advantage,  not  having  enough  of 
it  to  attract  first-class  buyers. 


Christmas  presents  were  about  the  same — fair  at 
the  top.  but  foul  when  you  got  down  inside.  The 
names  of  the  seller  and  of  the  packer  were  both  on 
the  barrel,  and  the  Rochester  man  wrote  them  both 
asking  for  an  explanation.  We  did  the  same,  ask¬ 
ing  how  such  a  thing  could  happen.  Neither  of 
tli cm  has  ever  replied  to  us.  but  the  seller  wrote 
at  once  to  our  Rochester  friend  and  returned  the 
$13.56.  Ih>  could  not  explain  how  it.  happened,  but 
told  the  buyer  simply  to  pay  what  the  apples  were 
worth.  This  valuation  was  put  at  $2.50  per  barrel, 
and  thus  the  seller  is  to  return  $6  of  the  purchase 
price.  As  this  financial  settlement  has  been  made 
we  do  not  print  the  names  of  the  packer  and  the 
seller,  and  neither  of  thorn  has  seen  fit  to  offer  any 
explanation  for  putting  such  fruit,  into  a  barrel  of 
No.  1  apples.  Anyone  should  be  able  to  see  that 
this  kind  of  packing  will  ruin  the  chances  for  high- 
class  retail  trade,  which  is  the  most  desirable  trade 
in  the  world.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  careful  fruit 
growers  to  win  the  highest  prizes  at  fruit  shows 
while  other  packers  shoot  holes  in  their  hack  with 
such  apples  as  the  one  here  shown?  Who  can  blame 
our  Rochester  friend  for  saying  this: 

"As  we  get  into  them  they  are  worse  and  worse. 
There  is  not  one  good  apple  in  10  and  we  are  now 
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Land  upon  which  nursery  stock  is  grown  must  be 
of  (he  very  best,  in  good  tilth,  well  drained  and  well 
supplied  with  plant  food.  As  a  rule,  however,  nurs¬ 
erymen  in  this  region  seem  unable  to  get  results 
worth  while  from  either  commercial  fertilizers  or 
from  lime.  On  poorer  land  than  that  selected  for 
nursery  work  in  this  region  the  results  might  be 
different.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  land  here¬ 
abouts  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  lime. 

All  growers  of  nursery  stock  about  here  agree  that 
leguminous  cover  crops  plowed  under  and  heavy 
dressings  of  stable  manure  help  amazingly.  Some, 
though  they  are  but  few',  use  and  claim  to  get  good 
results  from  heavy  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Others  say  that  Its  use  is  not  profitable.  But  when 
it  comes  to  lime,  almost  to  a  man  nurserymen  about 
Geneva  say  that  they  can  see  no  beneficial  results 
from  its  use. 

One  can  see  at  once,  however,  that  lime  would 
have  value  if  the  soil  were  lime-shy  in  inducing  a 
heavy  growth  of  any  leguminous  crop  to  be  plowed 
under  in  preparing  land  for  nursery  stock.  I  am 
very  doubtful  from  several  experiments  with  or¬ 
chard  plants  with  which  I  have  had  experience 
and  from  a  number  of  others  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  as  to  whether  lime  is  often  beneficial  to 
fruits.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  lime  is 
actually  harmful  to  some  small  fruits. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  food  requirements  of 
plants,  it  seems  to  me  that  wre  must  conclude  that 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  many  other  legumes  will  not 
thrive  in  lime-shy  soils.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
like  the  Rhododendron,  huckleberry  and  nearly  all 
of  the  species  of  the  family  to  which  these  two  be¬ 
long,  pretty  generally  refuse  to  grow  in  soils  where 
much  lime  is  present.  May  it  not  be  that  there  are 
all  gradations  between  these  two  extremes? 

Our  northern  fruits  belong  to  a  botanical  family 
very  close  to  tho  one  in  which  are  placed  the  plants 
just  named  that  do  not  want  lime.  The  behavior 
of  most  of  our  tree  and  bush  fruits,  the  strawberry 
as  well,  indicates  pretty  plainly  that  they,  like  the 
plants  in  the  Rhododendron  family,  do  not  want 
lime,  though  probably  all  of  them  are  more  or  less 
tolerant  of  it.  If  they  are  not  hurt  by  it.  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  lime  may  be  valuable  indirectly  in  or¬ 
chards  and  nurseries  in  growing  cover  crops. 

Geneva  (N.  Y. )  Exp.  Station.  v.  p.  iiedrick. 

Horticulturist. 
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very  little  benefit.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  apple  does  better  in  a  slightly  acid  soil.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  lime  are  needed  to  produce  a 
heavy  growth  of  wood,  but  as  a  rule  the  apple  is 
i  ot  benefited  by  heavy  liming.  As  to  nursery  stock, 
the  two  following  letters  from  Prof.  Hedrick  and 
Prof.  Wheeler  give  the  best  information  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  at  this  time  regarding  the  subject: 

Lime  and  Nursery  Trees 

Regarding  pines  and  spruces,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  hemlock,  one  must  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  lime.  In  Rhode  Island,  where 
I  used  slaked  lime  with  Norway  spruce,  it  did  not 
grow  as  well  as  where  lime  was  omitted,  even  on  a 
very  acid  soil.  At  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  the  use  of  lime  on  pine  nursery  stock  was 
injurious.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  recorded  in 


one-third  the  way  down  into  the  barrel.  The  meas¬ 
liest..  scabby,  wormy,  rotten,  miserable  little  stuff 
you  ever  saw.  Some , of  them  make  the  samples  sent 
you  look  quite  like  No.  1  fruit.  Honestly  they  are 
not  good  drying  apples,  and  would  only  he  fit  for 
cider  or  chops.  What  any  man  can  think  he  is 
gaining  by  packing  such  fruit  is  a  mystery  to  me; 
1  care  not  whether  it  is  the  grower  or  the  storage 
man.  they  are  forever  spoiling  their  business.  That 
shipment  has  hurt  Western  New  York  State  apples 
more  than  the  Fruit  Growers  in  their  two  conven¬ 
tions  this  month  can  do  good.  They  must  go  on  the 
theory  that  they  never  expect  to  sell  a  customer  the 
second  time.  However  over  against  that  I  want  to 
set  the  example  of  another  grower.  In  101-4  they 
brought  us  a  bushel  of  Fall  Pippins,  and  T  never 
saw  such  apples;  every  one  was  as  perfect  as  ever 
grown,  and  last  Fall  they  brought  us  and  several 
of  our  neighbors  more  of  them,  and  they  were  the 
same.  Last  evening  we  had  one  of  those  Pippins, 
and  it  was  as  firm  and  solid  as  the  day  picked,  and 
we  have  not  had  one  decayed  apple  in  the  bushel. 
Now  what  is  the  result?  This  man  will  get  larger 
orders  for  Fall  Pippins  another  year  and  also  get 
our  order  for  Spy  and  King.  They  sent  some  to  a 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  and  lie  writes  us  the  apples 
were  just  as  good  as  could  be.  That  kind  of  de¬ 
livery  means  more  and  larger  orders,  while  the 
other  treatment  means  abuse  and  hard  feelings 
and  no  more  orders.” 


The  Trotting  Bull 

NOT  long  since  a  photographer  in  New  York 
State  sent  us  the  photograph  from  which  the 
engraving  at  Fig.  20  was  made,  lie  called  this  “The 
Trotting  Bull  of  Sterling"  and  said  that  this  bull 
was  a  very  useful  member  of  the  farm  force.  He 
claimed  that  the  hull  hustled  the  cows  up  from  the 
pasture  in  the  morning,  and  after  they  were  milked 
made  quick  time  to  the  cheese  factory.  That  looked 
as  if  you  might  call  this  hull  a  sort  of  assistant 
dairy  manager,  and  we  wrote.  Mr.  Hiram  Smith,  the 
owner,  for  particulars  about  it.  He  sent  us  this 
note  to  show  just  what  that,  hull  does.  We  have  a 
number  of  other  eases  where  the  bulls  have  been 
trained  to  travel  in  harness.  Some  of  them  go  on 
the  plow  and  do  mighty  work  there.  Others,  like 
this  one.  really  show  some  speed  on  the  road,  and 
are  useful  for  doing  road  work  when  the  horses  are 
all  busy.  Personally  we  never  believed  in  trusting 
a  bull.  They  are  usually  treacherous,  and  you  can¬ 
not  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do.  It.  is  well  enough 
to  handle  them  in  this  way  when  they  are  under 
full  control,  hut.  some  of  these  plans  of  handling  a 
hull  without  a  nose  ring,  or  letting  the  children 
ride  on  his  hack,  seem  to  us  very  much  like  playing 
with  fate.  This  trotting  hull,  however,  seems  to 
earn  his  keep,  and  to  he  a  useful  member  of  society. 

“Aside  from  using  him  for  a  herd  bull  he  is  broken 
to  drive  just  the  same  as  a  horse,  alul  will  do  any¬ 
thing  that  a  horse  will  do.  In  the  Spring,  when 
work  is  rushing  on  the  farm,  T  send  the  hired  man 
to  the  field  with  three-horse  team  and  I  take  the 
bull  to  draw  the  milk  to  cheese  factory,  which  is 
two  miles  away.  I  have  made  the  trip  there  and 
hack,  helped  empty  the  milk  and  got  the  whey  in 
one  hour.  When  T  get  home  I  liitcli  him  to  a  one- 
horse  wagon  and  draw  the  post  and  fencing  and 
build  fence  or  anything  there  is  to  be  done  that  one 
would  do  on  the  farm  with  one  horse.” 

HIRAM  SMITH. 


A  Robber  of  Reputation.  Fig.  30 

France  that  lime  lias  been  used  with  certain  kinds 
of  pine  advantageously.  However.  I  presume  that 
the  amount  must  have  been  very  much  more  in 
Connecticut,  or  that  the  soil  in  France  must  have 
been  very  much  more  acid.  It  is  of  course  barely 
possible  that  the  French  soil  was  so  deficient  in 
lime  that  there  was  not  enough  to  supply  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  which  the  pine  required. 

I  did  not  find  that  I  lie  White  birch  was  benefited 
by  liming;  the  Rock  maple  shows  benefit  to  a  slight 
extent,  if  I  recall  the  circumstances  correctly;  the 
American  linden  was  very  greatly  helped;  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  other  kinds  of  linden  trees. 

As  concerns  the  peach,  I  did  not  find  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  lime  was  beneficial;  in 
fact,  I  should  hesitate  to  use  large  quantities.  I 
suspect  that  lime  would  be  a  little  more  beneficial 
to  the  apple  than  to  the  peach,  but  I  think  that 


Painting  a  Cement  Cistern 

I  noticed,  on  page  1377,  a  question  and  answer  en¬ 
titled  “Softening  Hard  Water”  in  a  cement  cistern 
built  of  Portland  cement  and  sand.  The  substance  of 
the  answer  was.  keep  drawing  out  the  water  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh  water  until  the  quality  of  the  water 
is  improved.  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  tills  remedy, 
as  I  know  of  cisterns  built  of  sand  and  cement  or  water 
lime  in  which  tho  water  has  remained  hard,  although 
the  above  remedy  had  been  tried  many  times.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  cisterns  built  of  sand  and 
cement  or  water  lime,  and  thought  my  experience  might 
be  of  some  benefit.  T  now  have  a  cistern  made  of  sand 
and  Cement  in  my  house  treated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  and  have  soft  water  therefrom.  The  treatment  is 
as  follows:  When  cistern  made  of  water  lime  or  cement 
and  sand  is  completed,  put  an  oil  heater  in  and  dry  it 
out  well,  first  covering  the  cistern  with  boards,  except 
a  small  opening,  so  the  heat  will  stay  in  and  dry  the 
cistern.  When  dried  out  well  apply  a  coat  of  raw  or 
boiled  linseed  oil.  dry  in  well,  then  apply  two  coats  of 
white  lead  and  oil,  drying  in  well  after  each  coat  of 
paint.  This  treatment  will  be  all  right  for  a  cistern 
which  has  been  used  provided  it  is  cleaned  properly  and 
well  dried  before  applying  oil  and  paint  as  above 
directed.  C.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  a  lead  paint  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
an  aid  in  keeping  the  water  soft  as  C.  O.  P.  suggests, 
Anything  that  will  seal  the  pores  of  the  concrete 
tends  to  prevent  this  hardening  of  the  water.  For 
this  reason  a  dense,  well  puddled  and  smoothly  fin¬ 
ished  wall  is  desirable.  The  government  lias  made 
some  experiments  along  this  line,  and  finds  that  a 
small  amount  of  the  heavier  petroleum  oils  mixed 
with  the  concrete  and  with  the  cement  grout  used  in 
finishing  gives  a  waterproof  wall.  Bulletin  No.  40, 
“Oil-mixed  Portland  Cement  Concrete,”  explains  this 
quite  fully. 

There  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  lead  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  should  the  water  he  used  for  drinking  or  cook¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Water,  es¬ 
pecially  soft  water,  is  an  almost  universal  solvent. 
Its  action  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  its  becom¬ 
ing  hard  in  the  concrete  cistern.  If  lead  were  used 
on  the  side  walls  there  is  a  chance  that  enough 
might  be  dissolved  to  prove  injurious.  I  would  much 
rather  trust  to  some  of  the  patent  compounds  that 
are  put  on  the  market  for  the  same  purpose.  An¬ 
other  objection  to  the  method  mentioned  is  the  dry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  newly-made  cistern  with  an  oil  heater. 
Concrete  should  dry  slowly.  Note  the  care  with 
which  newly  laid  walks  are  shaded  and  sprinkled 
to  prevent  too  rapid  drying.  bobert  h.  smith. 


Lime  and  Nursery  Stock 

I  have  been  asked  to  inquire  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  use  lime  for  fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  and  if 
it  is  advisable,  to  what  extent  should  it  be  applied? 
Winchester.  Tenn.  c.  c.  f. 

THE  general  opinion  is  that  lime  will  be  of  great¬ 
er  value  to  the  peach  than  to  the  apple,  but 
there  seems  to  "he  very  little  experience  with  the 
use  of  lime  in  growing  nursery  stock.  We  have 
some  reports  from  growers  who  think  that  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  has  helped  bearing  peach  trees, 
and  most  growers  agree  that  the  use  of  lime  when 
a  cover  crop  is  to  he  plowed  under,  is  desirable. 

Dr.  E.  H .  Jenkins  of  Connecticut  states  that  in 
their  experimental  orchard  lime  applied  continu¬ 
ously  for  four  or  five  years  in  large  quantities  has 
injured  the  trees. 

Dr.  .T.  P.  Stewart  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
says  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  to  peaches,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  apples.  He  states,  however,  that  the  lime  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  clover  and  other  cover  crops 
grown  between  the  trees,  lie  also  thinks  that  the 
lime  has  been  beneficial  in  overcoming  an  injurious 
effect  which  was  discovered  in  the  soil.  When  it 
comes  to  the  direct  application  of  lime  to  the  peach 
orchard  most  growers  seem  to  agree  that  there  is 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Hen.  Fig.  31.  Record,  257  Eggs 
at  Storr's  Egg-laying  Contest.  See  page  140 


both  will  grow  well  and  perhaps  better  if  the 
amount  is  very  limited.  The  quince,  however,  is 
helped  decidedly  by  lime,  and  cherries  of  all  kinds 
and  plums  seem  to  he  benefited  by  lime.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  beeches  of  all  kinds  will  be  helped  by 
lime,  whereas  chestnuts  may  be  injured.  Lime 
should  not  be  used  for  Rhododendron.  Azalea,  or  for 
other  members  of  the  Ericaceae  family. 

H.  J.  WHEELER. 

No  Lime  Used  Here 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  with  both  nursery¬ 
men  and  fruitgrowers  a  good  deal  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  fertilizer  experiments 
that  we  are  carrying  on  in  the  State.  To  verify  the 
conclusions  I  have  come  to,  I  have  called  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  nurserymen  about  Geneva,  and 
asked  for  their  experience.  Briefly,  I  may  sum¬ 
marize  as  follows: 

Nurserymen  in  Western  New  York  seem  unable 
to  obtain  beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  lime. 
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Serum  Treatment  for  Hog  Cholera 

How  the  Work  is  Done 

[We  have  had  many  references  to  this  hog  cholera 
treatment,  and  readers  have  oflou  asked  ns  to  tell 
them  just  how  the  work  is  done.  The  following  article 


is  only  given  rho  single  treatment.  When  the  pig’s 
eyes  are  bloodshot  and  have  discharges  a  ml  the 
belly  is  blotched  only  single  treatment  is  given.  The 
double  treatment  means  the  administering  of  the 
serum  and  the  virus  at  the  same  time.  The  serum 


one  might  say  for  life,  as  most  of  these  pigs  are 
killed  before  the  term  of  immunity  is  past. 

CAItE  OF'  IT0S, — After  the  operation  the  pigs 
are  placed  in  clean  disinfected  pens,  and  are  given 
plenty  of  dry  bedding.  They  are  not  fed  on  the 


is  the  most  practical  description  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained.] 

A  SPECIAL  CASE. — TTog  cholera  is  at  present 
successfully  prevented  by  the  serum  treatment. 
Fifteen  years  ago  cholera  broke  out  on  a  nearby 
farm  and  stopped  only  when  the  last  of  300  hogs 
were  dead.  For  about  five  years  no  hogs  were  kept 
on  tlie  farm.  Tin's  year  the  disease  again  began  its 
ravages.  There  were  about  400  hogs  of  all  sizes  in 
the  herd  at  that  time.  Several  hogs  died  before  the 
disease  was  definitely  known  as  liog  cholera.  The 
hogs  that  showed  any  symptoms  of  disease  were  at 
once  separated  from  those  in  good  health.  All  the 
pens  were  carefully  cleaned  and  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  disinfectants.  Then  the  inoculation  with  serum 
began. 

THE  TREATMENT.— Food  was  wilhheld  from 
the  pigs  on  the  night  before  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  operation.  As  all  of  the  herd  were  to  be  treated 
there  was  no  selecting  necessary,  as  the  pens  of  hogs 
were  about  the  same  size.  Fresh  dry  bedding  was 
placed  in  all  pens  and  only  fresh  water  left  in  the 
troughs.  The  equipment  for  the  operation  consists 
of  two  hypodermic  syringes,  cups  for  disinfectant 
and  iodine,  a  tested  clinical  thermometer,  rubber 
gloves,  punch  and  tags  for  marking  pigs,  a  table  to 
place  instruments  on.  a  pail  for  disinfectant,  and 
a  trough-shaped  table  to  place  pigs  on.  The  hy¬ 
podermic  syringes  should  be  of  two  sizes,  namely 
20  Cubic  centimeter  and  five  cubic  centimeter  cap¬ 
acity.  The  larger  size  is  used  for  the  serum  and 
the  smaller  for  virus.  When  scrum  alone  is  used 
the  smaller  syringe  is  not  necessary.  The  medical 
preparations  used  are  serum,  virus,  carbolic  acid, 
cresol  or  a  like  disinfectant  and  iodine.  The  serum 
counteracts  the  disease.  The  virus  when  given  with 
the  serum  produces  a  mild  case  of  cholera  and  is 
not  safe  for  unexperienced  persons  to  use.  The 
carbolic  acid  is  used  to  sterilize  the  hypodermic 
needles  after  each  treatment. 

ADMINISTERING  THE  SERUM. — Pigs  up  to  SO 
pounds  in  weight  are  held  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  F’ig.  ?,2.  the  man  holding  the  pig  by  the  hind 
legs  nnd  gripping  it  with  his  knees.  In  this  way 
the  part  to  be  worked  on  is  rendered  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  operator.  I'igs  too  heavy  to  be  held  by 
one  man  are  placed  on  their  hacks  in  the  V-shaped 
table  and  held  by  one  man  on  each  side.  A  part  of 
ibis  table  is  showing  behind  the  operators.  The 
pig’s  temperature  is  taken  by  placing  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  rectum.  After  placing  the  ther¬ 
mometer  the  operator  washes  the  pig’s  belly  between 
the  thinks  with  warm  water  to  which  cresol  or  some 
ether  disinfectant  has  been  added.  All  surplus 
r  oisture  is  removed  by  using  a  damp  rag  wrung  out 

of  the  disinfectant.  Then  iodine  is  _ _ 

applied  with  a  brush  in  a  V-sliape  from 
between  the  hams  to  the  flanks.  The  pig 
in  the  illustration  had  an  extra  dose  of 
iodine  so  the  sides  of  the  V  extend  fur- 


is  given  as  described  above  and  the  virus  is  in¬ 
jected  on  the  left  ham  of  the  pig  at  the  discolor¬ 
ation  on  the  loft  ham  of  the  pig  in  the  illustration. 
QUANTITY  OF  SERUM  USED. — The  amount  of 


night  of  tlie  operation,  and  then  for  the  next  few 
days  are  fed  very  sparingly.  Between  350  and  400 
pigs  have  been  given  the  treatment,  and  in  all  cases 
it  has  always  been  sucessful  when  given  to  healthy 
hogs.  When  a  hog  lias  once  contracted  the  cholera 
the  serum  does  not  seem  to  he  of  much  value.  Hence 
its  great  value  lies  in  its  preventive  power,  and  not 
in  its  curative  power.  In  one  lot  of  200  pigs  400 
had  abscesses  form  at  the  point  of  injection.  Of 
these  all  but  one  broke  themselves  and  the  other 
was  lanced.  This  did  not  retard  the  growth  or 
health  of  the  pigs,  and  was  in  no  way  dangerous. 
In  one  pen  we  treated  40  10-week.s-old  pigs,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  them  in  the  least.  These 
pigs  now  average  about  200  pounds  each,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  tags  in  the  ears  one  would  not 
know  they  had  ever  been  treated.  r.  a.- p. 


Seeding  to  Alfalfa 

.We  have  a  piece  of  lnml  which  lias  boon  seeded  down 
with  clover  and  Timothy  for  several  years:  the  clover 
has  entirely  run  out  and  tlie  Timothy  has  made  a  poor 
stand  this  year.  We  sowed  a  few  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
seed  with  the  clover  find  Timothy  to  see  if  it  would 
catch,  using  no  culture.  The  Alfalfa  came  up  and 
has  made  vigorous  growth.  It  has  spread  consider¬ 
ably  and  we  now  have  large  patches  all  over  the  field. 
We  wish  to  plow  this  piece  up  ami  seed  down  to  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  there  is  a  little  difference  of  opinion  on  our 
part  as  to  the  best  method  of  cultivating  this  land 
before  seeding.  We  have  never  sown  Alfalfa  and 
would  like  your  advice  on  same. 

A  thinks  that  the  land  should  have  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure,  then  planted  to  corn  and  sown  to  oats 
next  year,  then  plow  in  the  F’all  and  seed  down  to  Al¬ 
falfa  with  wheat. 

It  thinks  that  this  field  should  be  seeded  down  to 
Alfalfa  this  Fall  with  wheat,  claiming  that  tlie  culti¬ 
vating  under  A's  plan  would  kill  the  bacteria.  Will 
Alfalfa  make  a  vigorous  growth  if  it  is  not  inoculated? 
Will  it  live  at  nllv 

'T^IIE  fact  that 


Administering  the  Serum  Treatment.  Fig.  32 

scrum  used  varies  in  proportion  with  the  weight  of 
the  pigs.  The  approximate  amounts  used  are: 

For  pigs  25  lbs.  in  weight  15  c.  c. 

“  “  100  “  “  “  25  e  e 


Alfalfa 


When  an  animal  appears  to  he  affected  with  the 
cholera  the  dosage  is  increased  50  per  cent. 

EXTENT  ()F  IMMUNITY.' — The  single  treatment 
is  the  safest  and  will  render  the  pig  immune  for 
about  six  months.  The  double  treatment  seems  to 
he  more  lasting,  and  will  render  the  pig  immune 
for  six  to  12  months.  However,  the  virus  or  dis¬ 
ease-carrying  agent  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
and  should  only  he  used  by  a  competent  vetcrin- 


A  Jail  for  Broody  Hens.  Fig.  35 

ovary  of  a  hen  after  one  day’s  broodiness.  No.  2  shows  the  ovary  of  a  hen  after 
broodiness.  No.  3  shows  the  ovary  of  a  hen  after  21  days'  broodiness. 

.No,  $  shows  a  coop  which  is  valuable  for  breaking  broody  hens. 

the  single  treatment  are  tagged  in  the  left  ear.  while  danger  of  I 
those  given  double  treatment  on  right  ear.  killin'-  M 

EXPENSE  AND  AFTER  CARE. — The  serum  writer  lias 
costs  between  two  and  2U  cents  per  cubic  eenti-  |-;m(,  Thor 
meter,  hence  to  treat  a  100-pound  pig  the  cost  would  must  be  use 
he  50  to  03  cents.  The  virus  costs  about  the  same  ai. .........  c 


time  to  register  and  is  removed  and  read.  The  liog 
is  then  marked  by  tag  in  tin*  ear.  This  is  the  “sin¬ 
gle’’  or  serum  treatment. 

THE  DOUBLE  TREATMENT.— In  the  double 
treatment,  the  appearance  of  the  pig  is  noted.  If  the 
temperature  runs  over  104  deg.  or  104.5  deg.  Flu-.,  it 


two  cubic  centimeter.  We  have  usually  given  the 
single  treatment  when  tin*  pigs  were  ten  weeks  old 
and  tin*  double  treatment  to  these  same  pigs  six 
weeks  later.  Thus  tlie  total  cost  of  treatments  for 
i’igs  of  tiiis  size  would  In*  from  70  cents  to  $1.  This 
treatment  renders  the  pigs  immune  for  one  year,  or 


Rermcoa  has  a  dairy  problem.  During  the  Winter 
there  is  a  large  tourist  population — demanding  milk 
and  cream.  About  loO  cows  furnish  the  product,  but 
in  Summer  there  is  little  or  no  demand. 

(  an  you  heat  it?  The  scheme  of  buying  city  stable 
manure,  paying  freight,  hauling  over  bad  roads  and 
spreading  op  bare  ground  when  there  might  have  been 
a  Crop  of  rye,  vetch  and  clover  growing  there ! 
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Helps  for  ^ 
Fruit  Growers 


at  Half-Price 


The  Home  Acre 


Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  Ithaca,  will  hold-  the  annual 
farmers’  week  February  7-12.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  5.000  visitors.  The 
railroads  offer  reduced  round  trip  rates, 
and  the  college  authorities  estimate  that, 
aside  from  travelling  expenses,  a  farmer, 
his  wife  and  four  children,  can  spend  the 
week  at  Ithaca  for  $30. 

There  will  be  lectures,  exhibits  and 
practical  demonstrations  on  farm  sub¬ 
jects,  and  numerous  conventions  dealing 
with  agriculture  and  allied  interests.  In 
addition  to  the  educational  features  there 
will  be  entertainment  and  social  gather¬ 
ings — speaking  contests,  concerts  and  an 
organ  recital. 


f^yoontains  shapely,  well-rooted,  healthy  stock. 

i  H  Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  and  Cherry  Trees. 

pBgpff  -l  yjgligpijkv  J  Grape  Vines.  Currants.  Ornamental  Trees.  Full  line 

life  -J  of  Hoses.  Shrubs  and  Plants.  Best  New  Fruit. 

nHHBHik-;:#  36  years'  shipping  direct  and  satisfying  cus-  -- 

tomers  has  built  our  great  nurseries.  Buyers  ¥^>*10 
order  again  and  again.  Special  prices  on  m 
large  orders.  \ 

You  Will  be  Pleased  With  Your  Tiees  «  Y' 

Write  for  fine  free  catalog.  Also  C.  A.  Green's  interesting  V 
Bartlett  Peart  hook.  "Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers."  or  "How  I  1  J 

Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay."  Jvither  book  free.  Address  1  "GO' 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  \  v  « * 


N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 

The  annual  meeting  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  .Tan.  5-7.  was  opened  by  President 
Frank  M.  1  trad  ley.  of  Barker.  lie  urged 
better  packing  and  marketing  methods 
and  recommended  a  strong  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  our  apple  exports  to  South 
America. 

L.  L.  Morrell,  of  Kinderhook,  spoke  on 
the  now  apple  packing  law.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Herrick,  of  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  reported  fur  the  Committee  on  Fu- 
tnmolugy;  Profs.  F.  C.  Stewart  and  P.  ,T. 
Parrott,  of  the  Geneva  station,  reported 
on  plant  diseases,  and  Prof.  Donald  Red¬ 
dick,  of  Cornell,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  spraying,  especially  with  the  dust 
method.  Marc  \V.  Cole  spoke  on  "How 
to  Organize  a  Co-operative  Association," 
and  Dr.  Frank  Lattin  on  "A  Season's 
Experiences  and  Mistakes  in  Running  a 
Co-operative  Plant.”  "The  Central  Pack¬ 
ing  House,”  for  standardizing  the  fruit 
puck,  was  discussed  by  F.  S.  Welsh,  of 
the  X.  Y.  Central :  "Growing  Vinifera 
Grapes  and  Their  T’se  in  Breeding,”  by 
R.  D.  Anthony,  of  Geneva;  and  “Essen- 
lials  of  Small  Fruit  Growing,"  by  F,  I.. 
Beatty,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

II.  A.  Emerson,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  auction  market  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Rochester  as  a  business  cen¬ 
ter  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  meeting 
endorsed  the  work  of  the  Department, 
urged  Gov.  Whit  man  and  the  Legislature 
to  support  the  Department  with  adequate 
appropriations,  and  pledged  apple  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  auction. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Roek- 
estci-,  and  in  addition  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibit  of  machinery  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  insects  from  the  Geneva  station 
and  Cornell. 


The  Truth  About  Money-  f7P|71 
k  Making  Fruit  Crops  ****-“ 

f  A  BIG,  NEW,  4-COLOR  BOOK-just 
-r*-  off  the  press— that  will  interest— 
enlighten  you.  Free  for  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  Learn  how  growers 
get  ?12  a  barrel  for  apples— iJ. TO  a  crate  for 
peaches.  You  need  this  book— get  it  today! 


I  have  some  Cuthhcrt  raspberry 
bushes  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1914. 
They  are  about  seven  feet  high  now.  If 
I  cut  them  back  will  it  spoil  my  crop  for 
the  Summer  of  1910?  w-  E* 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Some  growers  advocate  and  practice 
both  Summer  and  Winter  pruning,  while 
others  practice  Winter  pruning  only. 
Summer  pruning  consists  of  going  over 
the  patch  several  times  during  the  early 
part  of  Summer  and  pinching  out  the 
top  of  all  the  strong  growing  caues  24 
to  30  inches  above  the  ground.  This 
stopping  causes  the  cane  to  throw  out 
strong  side  shoots,  and  also  causes  a 
more  sturdy  growth  of  the  main  stem, 
thus  making  artificial  support  <>l  any 
lriiwt  nmiccessarv.  The.  late  M  inter 


lOOth-Year  Fruit  Book  ■ 

kSPb  /  rpec  Filled  with  life  photos  of  V 
WKjjm/  1  leading  fruit*  and  money-  1 

J  making  orchard*-  printed  in.  A'n/un's  * 
J  own.  heautijul  colors.  Bach  ono  of  its 
/  big  72  pages  crammed  with  helpful,  money- 
/  making  facta  for  both  homo  and  commor- 
WJ  cial  orchard  owners.  Write  for  it  today. 

y  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  1232  Louisiana,  Mo, 


r  Stark 
Delicious 


•You  can  depend  upon  the™ 
quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— “the 
world’sl;ii-gcstnarserica"arcthc 
result  of  25  years  close  attention 
to  quality  as  well  as  to  quantity. 


Specially  writ  I  en  for  the  FjEm / 

farmer  and  fruit  grower,  /[  Wmljl 

from  our  37  yearB  exper-  /ML  u  J  w/H 
ience.  A  valuable  help  to  //QJga  ]  f 
profitable  fruit-growing. 

Don't  buy  without  Bering 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  hardy  varieties  of  apple,  peach,  pear.  plum, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  fruits,  orna¬ 
mentals  nnd  shrubs,  All  are  large,  well-rooted  and 
clean.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  disease-free  and 
thrifty.  Tells  of  Service  Department.  Gives 
cultural  helps,  farm  garden  plans,  etc. 
It's  free— w  rite  today. 

LlitiJ  King  Brothers  Nurseries 

WtWfiiP  7  Oak  St.  Dansville.  New  York 


Is  known  to  thousands  of  fruit 
growers,  laiy*'  and  small,  in  every 
B-'Ction .  Fur  1  lilfi  w»  have  millions 
of  apple,  millions  of  peach,  pear 
and  chi  rry  trees.  Thousands  of 
other  lniit.  trees,  plants,  ever¬ 
greens,  blooming  shrubs,  etc. 
Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  needs,  lie  sure  to  send 
for  our  IMG  Fruit  Guide— with 
colored  plates  and  spraying 
guide.  Write  today. 

HARRISONS' NURSERIES 
|  Box  14  Berlin,  Md.  i 


Supplied  the  Tree* 

#  If  Your  Great  Grandfather  Planted 

1  B  For  76  years  the  most  sue¬ 
ts  If  cessful  planters  have  used 
f  W  E  &  B  nursery  stock.  Such 
j  leadership  must  mean  abso- 
//  lute  integrity.  For  “Safety 
/!  //  I’>rAt”  write  for  our 

sdl  h  76th  Annual  Catalog 

mil  showing  most  complete  stock  in 
\n„.u,  a  Ml  guaranteed  li  ne  to  nuiiic,  perfect,  and 
delivered  safely.  X o  agent's eoiioni-siou  to  pay.  Send 
postal  to-day  i ■  >i  the  uui'scrv  book  of  authority. 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY 

P.  0.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent's  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  AH  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant- 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don't  buy  until 
you've  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

rftTA  RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
•X  /JFVaCsS  Bo*  228  Rochester,  N.Y. 


“William  the  Cmuim-veiy '  read  the 
small  bo.v  from  liis  history,  “landed  iu 
England  in  1006  A.D.”  "What  does  A.D. 
stand  for?”  inquired  the  teacher.  The 
small  boy  pondered.  "1  don't  exactly 
know.”  he  hesitated.  “After  dark,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” — Credit  Lost. 


•CifU, 


Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 


Garden 

Book 


Will  help  you  grow  fruit  with  tits 
flavor  "  and  color,  too.  It  B  the  extra 
choice  fruit  that  pays.  Our  book  has 
many  chapters  of  practical  information 
about  Apple*.  Peach.a,  Pears,  Plums, 
i  Cherries.  «•*«-.  Choice  fruit  for  the 
\  home  (able.  Market  fruit  that  corn- 
\  mands  top  prices.  (Jet  your  copy 
\  now.  It’s  free.  Write  today, 
/arnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8,  Yalesyille.  Conn. 


A  comprehensive  guide-book  of  autlior- 
Fx  native  instruction  in  the  successful 
growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

TTrcer’s  3916  Garden  Book  contains  288 
pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-life  reproductions.  1 1  lists  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  season's 
novelties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias,  and 
Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Perennials 
are  given  special  prominence. 

It  features  a  number  of  noteworthy 
specialties  in  Vegetables,  Sweet  Peas, 
Asters  and  Phlox, 

Mai  ltd  tree  to  you  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  £  7 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  "V 

"* _ -----  »  UK  .  - 


Tlv  H  P  The  size  you  want,  and 

■  »  The  price  you  want  to  pay, 

GEORGE  A.  SWEET  Come  to  (he  nursery  and 
NURSERY  COMPANY  make  your  own  selection. 
20  Maple  St,.  DaosvilU,  N.Y.  or  send  for  catalogue. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY.  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


■  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties  34^8^6/ 

Bent  for  windbreak?.,  hedges  and  lawn  ,  jEaKl 
planting.  Protect  buildings, crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 

where,  From  jl  to  $10  pmrhundrad.  . 

Hill's  Evergreen  book  ami  HO  Great  Bargain  sheet  Sent 
free .  Write  today.  World's  largeat  growers.  Lst..So5. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  212U  Evergreen  Specialists 


FRASER’S  TREE  BOOK 


it. 'Silers  of  Till'  Rubai.  Xtw  Yiiiiki  k  who  expect  to  phuit  Apple, 
|V«r,  rherrv,  Plum  tree'  Or  Smell  Frnlls  next  spring  can  lievu 
■  copy  "I  min  book  free;  write  tMitv.  I  grow  only  reliable 
rested  forts  sidled  I"  New  Ell-rl.i  d  and  Allspijc  *ratee. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  STOCK  AT  QUANTITY  PRICES 
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Labor  Without  Reward 

By  E.  E.  De  Graff 

Part  I. 


Martha  Jocelyn  was  doing  the  Mon¬ 
day's  washing.  It  was  large,  and  it 
was  heavy.  Tt  always  is  on  a  farm.  Slip 
did  i In-  weekly  washing  for  her  husband 
and  herself,  her  two  sons,  the  hired  help, 
and  the  husband’s  mother,  a  helpless  in¬ 
valid.  who  had  been  30  years  in  that 
condition.  The  dishes  on  the  breakfast 
table  still  stood,  unwashed,  drawing  the 
flies.  Martha  had  not  had  time  to  clear 
them  away,  for  she  was  hurrying  to  get 
out  the  white  clothes,  so  they  could  dry 
in  time  to  get  the  use  of  the  line  for 
the  colored  ones.  Oh,  those  colored  ones! 
How  she  dreaded  the  heavy  overalls,  stiff 
with  spattered  milk,  and  the  heavy  socks, 
stiff  with  the  earth  that  would  sift  in 
while  the  men  were  plowing!  And  the 
water  had  to  be  carried  quite  a  distance, 
and  up  two  steps.  At  leugth  Martha  got 
the  white  clothes  on  the  line,  and  began 
to  clear  the  table.  Every  inch  of  space 
was  cluttered  up — no  clear  space  to  set 
the  dishes.  But  she  pushed  things  enough 
aside  in  the  crowded  sink  to  set  the  dish- 
pan.  and  piled  the  dishes  in  it,  covering 
them  with  water  to  soak,  while  she 
started  a  pie  for  dinner.  For  “men 
folks”  on  a  farm  work  hard,  and  must 
be  promptly  fed. 

Martha  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
John,  cultivating  the  rows  of  young  corn 
with  his  riding  cultivator — a  two-row 
cultivator — a  new  acquisition,  as  was 
the  gang  plow,  bought  that  Spring.  A 
hundred  dollars  in  those  two  items  for 
greater  efficiency  in  farming.  She  start¬ 
ed  to  heave  a  sigh,  but  a  voice  calling 
“Martha!  Martha!”  Interrupted  her. 

now  tired,  oh  how  tired,  she  had 
grown  during  the  30  years,  of  that,  in¬ 
sistent  call !  Not  less  than  15  or  20 
times  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week, 
four  weeks  in  the  month,  12  months  .in 
the  year — 30  years !  She  had  come  to 
the  farm,  a  bride  of  20,  and  now  she 
was  50 — one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  times  had  that  strident  call 
fallen  on  tortured  ear  drums. 

Her  mother-in-law  was  deaf,  so  every 
call  necessitated  a  trip  through  two 
rooms,  to  where  she  was.  It  seemed  to 
her,  ns  she  looked  back  on  tbe  dreary 
stretch  of  monotonous  years,  that  she  hail 
never  put  her  hands  into  the  bread 
dough,  or  started  to  roll  out  a  pie  crust, 
that  that  inevitable  call  had  not  inter¬ 
rupted  her.  It  came  when  she  was  well 
and  happy,  when  she  was  sick  and  ner¬ 
vous.  when  she  was  depressed,  and  when 
she  was  hopeful — when  the  birds  sang, 
the  flowers  bloomed,  and  she  had  tempor¬ 
arily  forgotten  drudgery  in  the  garden  — 
“Martha !” — there  it  was  again,  and  she 
was  jerked  back  to  tbe  same  old  grind. 
It  had  gotten  so  upon  her  nerves,  that, 
she  fairly  jumped  of  late,  when  she 
heard  it. 

She  went  in,  patient  as  always,  aud 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  invalid. 
When  she  came  back,  she  finished  mak¬ 
ing  her  pastry,  and  hurriedly  washed  the 
dishes  and  set  the  table,  after  which,  she 
prepared  the  dinner  conscious  all  the 
time  of  a  disordered  sitting-room,  and 
several  unmade  beds,  as  well  as  those 
awful  colored  clothes,  soaking  in  the  tub. 

At  noon,  the  men  trooped  in,  hearty 
and  hungry,  and  full  of  jokes.  Her  hus¬ 
band's  morning  toil  had  consisted  of 
draw-jug  the  milk  two  miles  to  the  cream¬ 
ery.  and  “talking  over”  crop  prospects 
with  neighboring  farmers,  after  which, 
he  had  driven  leisurely  back,  under  the 
shade  of  the  overhanging  trees,  with  the 
birds  pouring  out  their  happy  morning 
songs — and  then  he  “puttered  around” 
overseeing  the  men.  He  was  GO,  and  did 
not  do  hard  work  any  more. 

Of  the  two  “hired  men,”  one  had  ridden 
on  the  cultivator  since  seven,  and  the 
other  had  been  spraying  the  potatoes  on 
a  horse-drawn  sprayer.  Both  had  be¬ 
gun  a  certain  job.  which  they  had  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  until  noon. 

They  came  in  to  a  hot  meal,  after 
which,  they  would  rest  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Martha  had  been  up  at  four,  to 
get  a  good  start  with  her  washing.  She 
had  started  the  washing  and  waited  on 
Grandma — had  prepared  breakfast  and 
waited  on  Grandma — bad  hung  out  the 
white  clothes  and  waited  on  Grandma — 
had  fed  the  chickens*  and  brought  in 


more  water  and  waited  on  Grandma — 
had  brought  in  wood,  and  kept  replenish¬ 
ing  the  fire  (the  wood  was  brought  in 
from  the  wood  shed  down  a  long  steep 
step)  and  had  waited  on  Grandma.  She 
did  not  sit  down  with 'her  husband  and 
the  men — she  must  carry  Grandma’s 
dinner  in  to  her.  Thus  the  day  wore 
on. 

It  was  four  o’clock  before  the  dinner 
dishes  were  done,  the  clothes  all  out.  and 
tubs  emptied  and  put  away,  the  sitting 
room  straightened,  the  beds  made,  and  she 
had  a  chance  to  sit  a  few  minutes  before 
beginning  the  supper.  Since  four  o’clock 
that  morning  she  had  not  been  seated,  ex¬ 
cept  10  minutes  at  the  dinner  table. 

As  she  drew  the  rocking  chair  near  the 
window,  and  picked  up  the.  farm  paper, 
she  jumped  nervously — “Martha  !  Come 
quick  !” 

She  went  in  and  attended  to  Grandma, 
and  again  took  up  the  paper. 

Her  eye  fell  on  the  following  words : 
“Labor  without  reward  is  tlie  meanest 
and  most  irksome  thing  on  earth.” 
Twelve  words  only !  Yet  those  twelve 
words,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  illumed 
the  whole  of  her  dreary  past,  aud  showed 
her  why  it  was  dreary.  No  wonder  the 
hired  men  sat  down  to  their  meals  with 
jokes — sometimes  a  little  rough,  but 
good-natured.  They  had  their  hoard  and 
washing  free,  anti  the  money  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  month  was  theirs — theirs 
to  see  and  handle,  to  stuff  into  their 
pockets,  or  to  send  away  to  the  bank. 
When  had  she  had  a  handful  of  green¬ 
backs  of  her  very  own?  Not  since  she 
had  taught  school  as  a  girl  and  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  piano,  which  she  never 
had  time  to  play  on. 

.She  took  up  the  paper  again.  “When 
(lie  reward  comes,  you  are  quite  ready 
to  consider  more  labor.  When  there  is 
no  reward,  life  becomes  one  dull  round 
of  hoeing,  with  nothing  to  put  the  balm 
of  imagination  on  the  blister." 

Suddenly  the  sense  of  injustice  which 
had  been — although  pent-up — subcon¬ 
sciously  rankling  for  years,  burst  forth 
ir  one  bitter  cry  : 

“(),  T  have  wasted  my  life,  because  I 
was  a  fool !  A  fool !’’  And  she  found  un¬ 
accustomed  tears  trickling  down  her 
cheeks.  She  seldom  had  time  to  indulge 
in  tears. 

“Martha !  Martha  !’’ 

Her  reverie  interrupted  as  usual,  she 
went  again  to  Grandma.  But  the  woman 
who  waited  on  Grandma  this  time,  was 
a  different  one  from  her  who  had  at¬ 
tended  patiently,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  times  to  her  wants. 

*  *  *  #  *  *  * 

Three  weeks  from  that  day.  Farmer 
Jocelyn  received  the  following  letter, 
postmarked  Seattle,  Washington.  It  was 
from  Martha’s  sister,  a  woman  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  means. 

“Dear  John :  Martha  is  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  care.  She  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown.  The  doctor 
says  her  condition  is  serious,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  a  year’s  rest  will  put  her  on  her 
feet.” 

More  followed,  but  Farmer  Jocelyn 
had  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 

Since  Martha  had  left,  several  weeks 
before,  for  Seattle,  on  a  ticket  sent  by 
her  sister,  it  had  seemed  as  if  pande¬ 
monium  had  broken  loose  in  the  house, 
always  before  so  quiet  and  well-ordered. 
The  only  help  he  could  obtain,  was  a 
big,  fat,  indolent  woman,  who  insisted 
on  bvingii’j  with  her  her  two  canaries, 
and  a  mangy  fox  torrior.  The  fox  ter- 
rior  chased  the  chickens,  and  the  woman 
spent  much  of  her  time  “shooing”  the 
cats  out  of  the  house  fearing  for  her 
canaries.  Grandma  complained  bitterly 
that  Mrs.  Schmitt  neglected  her  shame¬ 
fully  when  no  one  was  present,  and  was 
sickeningly  sweet  and  officious  when  any 
of  the  neighbors  came  in. 

Meals  were  never  on  time,  and  were 
slapped  on  the  table  “any  old  way.” 
\\  ashing  she  would  not  do,  so  a  woman 
came  once  a  week,  bringing  three  small 
children  with  her,  for  the  day.  The 
children  made  havoc  with  the  little 
chickens,  teased  the  cats  aud  threw 
stones  at  the  calves  and  colts. 

(Concluded  next  week) 
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jy  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

NSVILLE  N  . Y. 


When  Y ou  Buy 


Maloney  Trees 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New 
ork  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture, 
handling  and  selling.  In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are 
unknown  and  as  our  Nurseries  arc  under  State  inspection  as  well  as 
under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm. 

We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy 

Upland  Grown  Stock 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely 
on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — So  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney 
selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit — 
That's  why  we  cau  positively  guarantee  that  our 

Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until  the 
tree  is  shipped,  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We  know 
we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

C.  K.  Smith  of  Worcester ,  Mass,,  Says: 

Gentlemen  :  9  9  *' 

Regarding  the  ter.  thousand  apple  trees  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  peach 
trees  I  have  bought  of  you  during  the  past  year,  beg  to  say  they  have  given  me 
good  satisfaction.  Of  the  lot  sot  last  spring,  about  nine  thousand  apples  and  most 
<>f  the  peaches  grew  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  some  llelds  do  not  show  a  vacancy. 
Of  the  trees  received  this  fall,  we  have  planted  most  of  them  aud  they  are  a  strong, 
clean  looking  lot.  They  arrived  in  splendid  condition — we  don't  expect  to  lose  any 
of  them. 

With  our  present  outlook,  we  shall  continue  to  purchase  of  you  for  our  future 
plantiugs.  In  visitiug  your  nurseries  last  season,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  splendid  facilities  you  h  ve  for  handling  your  business,  ami  what  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance-  we  believe  your  trees  are  going  to  prove  true  to  name,  as  tbe 
foliage  of  those  which  have  grown  the  past  summer,  is  typical  of  the  varieties. 
This  is  a  large  faciei  with  us,  as  some  of  my  friends  have  been  badly  stung  in 
this  respect. 

32  years’  experience  has  shown  us  the  best  and  most  efficient  way  of 
planting,  cultivating,  digging  and  shipping  nursery  stock— we  know"  ex¬ 
actly  what  every  tree  costs  us  and  we  have  built  an  enormous  business 
BY  SELLING  A  NO.  1  QUALITY  TREES  AT  COST  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION  PLUS  ONE  PROFIT. 

Visit  Our  400-acre  Nurseries — Look  Into  Our  Methods 

Order  some  Roses,  Berries  or  Vines  for  your  garden — Plant  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  on  your  lawn — they  will  increase  the  value  and  beauty 
of  your  place — the  catalog  tells  all  about  them  and  shows  3-011  how  to 
invest  a  few  dollars  to  the  best  advantage. 

Send  Today  for  Big,  Free,  Wholesale  Catalog  Illustrated  in  Colors 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Company 

61  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Wholesale  Pioneer  Nurseries _ Catalog  with  Colored 

Illustrations  FREE 
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JOHN  ALTER  MAKES  BIG  MONEY  AGAIN 
WA5  OFFERED  AND  REFUSED  $10,5002® 
FOR  HIS  LAST  CROP  FRON 
20  ACRES  OF  SILVER  MEDAL  WINESAP 


Fruit  Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 


Preparixg  for  Spraying. — We  tlecid-  are  graded  and  taken  to  mark* 
ed  in  the  Winter  about  what  we  would  fast  as  the  trade  wants  them, 
need  in  sprayers,  spiaying  material,  apples  rot  mighty  fast,  in  hot 
fertilizers,  etc.,  and  ordered  them  early,  so  the  sooner  they  are  work? 
so  as  to  have  them  on  hand  early  and  more  we  have  to  sell,  and  ns 

be  ready  to  make  use  of  them  when  the  more  we  get.  for  them.  There  i 

time  came.  We  aim  to  commence  spray-  a  greater  glut  after  the  pickim 
ing  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  dormant  than  while  people  are  picking, 
application  finished  before  it  gets  too  p,.0ple  think  they  can’t  afford 
late  to  apply  it.  IN  e  also  aim  to  apply  any  time  to  market  drops  w 
the  fertilizers  to  the  orchard  early  are  picking  and  packing  the  g 
enough  to  get  the  elements  dissolved  and  Many  of  them  keep  their  drops 

into  the  soil  before  a  drought  sets  in,  „ot  (]0„e  wjtJ,  the  good  ones, 

and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  trees  pjek  them  up  and  rush  them  t 
and  fruit  buds  or  blossoms,  so  as  to  make  and  find  slow  sale  and  bad  w 
them  stronger  and  set  better.  One  friend  peddle  in.  The  price  seldom  » 
claims  that  he  applied  part  of  bis  nitrate  f,n.  drops,  so  what  rots  cuts  t 
of  soda  real  early  to  Iveiffer  pear  trees,  ,, ff  the  sales.  The  small  drops 
just  as  the  buds  were  swelling,  and  he  the  very  small  picked  ones  w 
had  a  fine  crop  of  pears  and  no  blight  on  preserving  plant  for  making  a 
those  trees.  The  remainder  of  the  or-  ter.  The  price  was  $1  per  bai 
chard  was  treated  a  little  later,  and  all  out  the  barrel,  which  is  usunll 
the  blossoms  blighted  and  had  no  pears  ,,rjce  fov  that  grade  of  fruit, 
on  them.  lie  treated  some  apples.  Olden-  way  for  the  growers  to  do  is  t< 
burg,  real  early  and  had  no  Wight  on  fnijt  s0  ag  to  have  as  little  a; 
them,  but  others  that  were  fertilized  a  0f  that  kind,  but  there  will  a 
little  later  bad  plenty  of  blight.  He  some  left  after  the  most  cart 
thinks  this  early  application  is  a  pre-  ping,  some  scabby,  bail-mark, 
veutive  of  blight.  We  shall  know  more  mbbctl  or  knocked  off,  and  s 
about  it  in  a  year  or  two.  bruises  as  it  falls. 

Bligiit  on  Apples. — The  worst  thing  Early  Buying. — It  most  alv 
that  happened  to  us  on  the  farm  was  to  buy  early.  It  paid  several  d< 
the  blight  on  Jonathan  apples.  There  ton  to  buy  fertilizer  early  last 
was  a  prospect  for  a  fair  crop  on  12-  would  have  paid  $10  to  $15  p 
year-old  trees,  but  the  blight  cut  the  have  bought  next  Spring’s  n 
yield  down  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  a  Fall.  The  man  who  waited  till 
crop.  Grimes  by  the  side  of  them  had  no  his  barrels  last  Fall  had  to  ] 
blight,  and  in  other  orchards  in  less  than  five  to  10  cents  more  per  b 
10  miles  all  the  fruit  was  ruined  by  it.  them,  and  also  bad  to  wait  till 
There  is  no  doubt  that  plant  lice  spread  get.  them.  The  man  who  wait: 
the  blight,  and  Winter  spraying  should  last  to  order  his  sprayer  or  spr: 
kill  most  of  the  eggs  or  early  hatched  terinl  may  not  get  them  in  til 
aphids  and  prevent  some  blight  injury,  bis  work  properly.  The  supplj 
It  is  said  that  the  miscible  oils  kill  the  exhausted  just  then,  or  the  cai 
eggs  more  readily  than  lime-sulphur,  let  it  be  delayed  or  lost,  or  a  1 
and  if  so  who  can  tell  us  from  experi-  stop  transportation  a  few  days, 
once  how  it  worked?  Several  varieties  great  flood  in  the  Ohio  Valley  i 
blighted  badly  and  others  very  little  or  1913. 
none.  In  other  localities  the  varieties 
behaved  differently.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  blight  will  not  be  so  bad  again.  We 
have  had  it  over  since  I  can  remember, 
but;  not  so  bad  any  time  before.  I  am 
not  seriously  alarmed  about  it  on  many 
varieties. 

Summer  Strays. — The  nitrate  of  soda 
made  the  trees  grow  well,  the  fruit  set 
well  and  the  acid  phosphate  helped  the 
grass  to  grow  better  than  formerly  and 
fill  the  soil  with  roots  and  cover  it  with 
mulch  which  will  make  humus.  Wo  used 
dilute  lime-sulphur  and  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  for  all  the  Summer  spraying  on  ap¬ 
ples  with  good  results,  the  fruit  matur¬ 
ing  better  than  usual,  but  the  season¬ 
able  rains  had  most  to  do  with  that  in 
all  probability.  It  seems  that  the  rains 
came  more  seasonable  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  still  we  had  less  trouble  from 
fungous  diseases  than  ever  before.  We 
seldom  ever  saw  any  scab,  bitter  rot  or 
cedar  rust.  We  found  about  a  half 
dozen  spots  of  cedar  rust  out  of  nearly 
4,000  barrels,  and  the  two  years  before 
we  coilld  find  nearly  that  many  to  auy 
bushel.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  treatment 
that  kept  it  off.  It  was  probably  the 
season. 

Picking  and  Packing. — We  bought 
our  fruit  packages  early  too,  before  the 
price  got  up.  and  when  the  time  came 
to  pack,  most  growers  ran  short  and  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  more  in  time.  It 
pays  to  have  a  surplus  rather  than  run 
short.  We  paid  a  little  extra  for  labor  so 
as  to  get  enough  hands  to  get  the  fruit 
picked  before  it  got  too  ripe  and  lose 
from  dropping.  The  dropping  was  heavy 
the  last  two  days  of  picking.  We  packed 
as  fast  as  picked  and  as  the  fruit  was 
contracted  before  it  was  picked  we  got  it 
to  the  cold  storage  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  teams  do  most  of  the  hauling  it 
was  demonstrated  last  Fall  that  trucks 
can  be  hired  from  the  city  to  haul  as 
cheap  as  teams  and  get  tile  fruit  moved 
faster.  A  two-ton- truck  took  45  barrels, 
part  of  them  on  a  trailer.  They  could 
make  two  loads  quicker  than  a  team 
taking  20  barrels, 

Utilizing  I)uopb. — We  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  picking  tip  the  dropped  apples 
just  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  picked,  and 
in  our  local  markets  there  is  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them  for  immediate-  use,  so  they 


Y  7  bushels  per  tree  from  just  1000  trees!  Think  of  it!  7000  bushels— the  crop 
of  a  single  season  (1915)  from  only  20  acres!  Over  $500.00  per  acre!  This  won¬ 
derful  apple  production  record  was  made  last  season  near  Belle  Plainc.  Kan¬ 
sas,  by  Mr.  John  Alter,  who  in  December  decided  to  hold  for  the  higher  prices 
this  fruit  will  bring  because  of  its  exceptional  size  and  quality.  The  buds  for 
propagating  the  trees  which  produced  this  big -money  crop  were  originally  cut 
from  3  parent  trees,  the  fruit  of  whichwon  theSil  verMedal  at  St.Louisworld'sFair 

Read  Mr.  Aller’s  Own  Statement  tu  JrlQJJi'rl$f  EsflltTVt"'  tree*,  ft 'h  now  in  It* 

10th  year  and  tor  B  #ih'i«»rIvc  jeara  has  homo  a  full  crop  every  year.  Have  always  Rot  JI.A0  A 
bushel  or  better  for  I  bo  IrUltoI  this  orchard.  Mv  latest  thum  show  that  In  ten  yca/rrny  |ieol#.rtcd 
Winesap  have  produced  over  24000  dollar*  worth  of  fruit— an  average  of  at  least  v_M.no  pci  tree. 

CV—  j|c  II/oll  John  Altcr'i  orchard  is  not  the  only  profitable  orchard  of 

111  lflf  i\o  IT  U1I  Monetlcf  Pedigreed  1  ree*.  In  all  parte  of  the  country  every 
king  seaion  now  Is  producing  positive  proof  that  Moncrief  Pedigreed  Tree"  bear 
r,  bear  bigger,  bear  better,  bear  more  regularly— are  therefore  the  eureut,  safest  and 
rrofltable  for  the  Orch  axdist  to  set. 

AI1!/I|.  II nvc  only  Limited  Number  Silver  Medal 
I  Ucl  yillLK  Winesap  Budded  from  Alter  Orchard. 

ftor  nine  yenrn  of  tMtllV»  wo  ofTor  tblrt  yonr .  for  tfin  llrut  limit,  a  timlLrd  number  of  one  year 
tree*  propiuralini  clirwci  iron*  Um  l>v*t -tree:*  »n  l be  Altci*  Of cf lin'd.  If  yoo  want  apple  trees 
bunting  one  to  tfirco  yrnrs  curlier  than  common  win n*np>*~ fruit n»  tAr  m  Sinynmn.  with  the 
ftnu  tiurk  t<m  of  VVitu'xtip— -abundant  yield*,  t  cpultu  miju.  All  iiIicKHIahI  keeper.  One  of  iho 
few  (treat  shippers,  on  opptn  tbnt  will  ninko  you  mn.rn  money  and  make  It  quicker 
Uijuj  any  apple  you  can  urW-~ tb«»»  plant  or  Tver  W<«!nl  1Vtirc*Ai>. 


MorraiiE'F 

ORCHARD  BOOK  ^ 

TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 


Tolls  nil  about  the  Silver  Medal  Winesap. 
bow  It  was  otopagHted.  grown  and  developed 
into  big  profits  In  less  than  fi years  from  plant¬ 
ing.  raves  the  wav  to  surer,  quicker  profits 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Telle  all  about  the 
MoncxIcT  way  of  producing  pedigreed  trees 
that  bear  earlier,  bear  heavier,  bear  better 
fruit  and  do  It  more  regularly.  Illustrates 
and  describes  hc«t  varieties  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Lowaai  prices  direct  to  planter.  I-'rev  on  request. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

101  Pint?  Street.  Winfield.  Kansas 


Bushel  (’rnp  Ernm  One  Tree—  1G  Year  Old 
•Silver  Medal  Wmentto 


SHEERIN’S 
FRESH  DUG 
FRUIT  TREES 


Buy  At  One-Half  Agent’s  Prices  'nn4J  "6i  no1 

Let  me  send  you  my  catalogue— It's  free  to  everybody— it's;  dlf-  ®  _f er  ,  , 

ferent.  It  tells  yon  facte  about  my  fresh  dui»  <n*»  *  amt  how  you  JTJPr”*  "*•1 

can  save  money  and  receive  a  gimrantpprt  SQUARE  DEAL.  $9.00  per  1  OO. 
Write  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  direct  from  grower  than  through  events. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  48  Seward  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 


Do  you  want  to  buy  some  nf  the  ilnr^-t  Dtmtfville  nursery  stoolc  you  ever  saw,  Apple.  Peaches,  Pears.  Plums, 
Cherries,  Small  Ei  nils  or  Omumt*u  tainting  and  shipped  to  order— b^xed  and  jwti‘k»*d  fi  re.  Sold  at  Grower's 
pliers  direct  to  you  ith  only  out*  handling — order  ia  too  Final)  to  receive  mv  ♦  crsouitl  attention  and  oar© 
— Send  for  m.y  five  catalog  and  yon  will  sec  why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  buV  from 

■■■B  THOS.  E.  SHEER1N,  NURSERYMAN.  21  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  MM 


TRAWBERRIES 


(  25  Years  Recognized 

v  Authority  on  Berry 

Culture  in  America 

The  years  1914-1915  have 
been  prosperous  years  on 
my  farm,  growing  straw- 

Eies,  i  my  New  System  I 
10.000  quarts  to  the 
(Ac re i  less  than  eight 
months  from  the  time 
of  planting.  My  new 
Book  and  Chart's  free. 


give  the  Quickest,  Biggest 
^^and  Surest  Profits  of 
Anything  You  Can  Grow 

The  work  is  so  easy  and  simple 
that  even  beginners  make  big  profits 
from  the  start.  Our  free  book  tells  how. 

Kellogg’s  Everbearers 

produce  big  crops  of  big,  fancy  berries 
from  June  until  November.  Light 
freezing  doesnot  affect  their  fruiting. 

The  berries  are  ingreatdemand.  Price  ranges 
from  30  to  45  cents  per  quart.  Three  months 
after  plants  are  set.  your  profits  begin.  Our 
free  book  tells  (lie  rest. 

A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 

will  add  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit  to  your 
home.  Get  our  iree  book  and  learn  how  to 
supply  your  entire  family  with  delicious 
strawberries  the  year  round  without  cost. 

Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How 

«...  S'  ....  tlm  beat  mid  irmut  complete 

10  VilOW  I  llt.Hl,  strawberry  book  ever  wril  ten. 
Folly  explains  the  Kellogg  Way.  64  pages  of 
common  sense,  actual  .  m  . 

eaperionco.c.trawberry 

flirts,  pictures  gaiore.  -yvR, 

Kellogg’*  free  book,  /T- 

today.  A  postal  will  oo.  a 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  tK 

Box  480  r  Rfi^HBFAnflA 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan  ■  DUWLl 


TICE  C.  KEVITT 
126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


FRUIT 

PLANTS 


NONE  BET1ER 

For  bent  rcmlto  you  nrnpt  bnve  KNIGHT’S  freeh 
di)«/zm»rnritv4-d  flnritH,  They  have  h  N.ition:»l  r#^»- 
uL&tion  1 07  oupaiTor  iiuulilV  umJ  have  bevn  lb© 

STANDARD  FOR  OVtR  30  YEARS 

If  you  would  litter  viruwbcrrlon  In  October  we  hovo 
the  Dlflut-'  that  will  grow  thorn  K*vmi  ubout  thnae 
aridf nit  othor  ttuw  uwl  Mfandurd  variultMt  in  our 
A  Knlfhl’*  Book  on  imall  Irulu.  It'n  Fr««— Writ^. 
^  OAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  510,  Sawyer,Mlch. 


This  book  fully  oxploins  our  20th 
century  methods  In  growinQ 


STRAWBERRIES 


liic^rT  TAiJ  and  other  small  fruits 

W  HfmSHi  IF  Viuilke.  !I11V  Ollier  eabtlog— llsta  till 

tile  beM  vai'n-tlea  Of  »m<«U  trait H 
‘  .  "  nr,  low or l  w  ll'.'lv-ole  pri'-r;-,.  Ml  one 

plant*  are  shipped  on  a  gtia rn litre 
*"  -  ■  to  pleAhe  you  or  money  retuaded. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Send  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury.  Md„  Dept.  25 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC, 


Four  firms  HulYnml 
heavily  by  a  fire  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  .Tan. 
0.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Albert  P.  Miller. 
-Ti\.  a  stock  broker,  is  missing,  charged 
with  embezzlements  amounting  to  half  a 
million  dollars.  The  trail  of  Miller  is 
marked  with  the  apparently  complete 
in  in  of  widows,  the  wrecking  of  orphans’ 
estates  and  the  serious  embarrassment  of 
many  business  men. 

Labor  riots  at  Youngstown,  O.,  .Tan.  7, 
cost  two  lives,  and  property  damage  of 
$1.50Q,000.  Federal.  .State  and  munici¬ 
pal  inquiry  into  the  riots  is  in  progress. 
•Tan.  10  about  000  oil  the  1500  strikers 
returned  to  work  at  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company’s  mills.  A 
wage  increase  of  10  per  cent,  is  said  to 
hare  settled  the  trouble. 

.Tan'.  7  the  Creek  steamer  Patris  landed 
at  New  York  177  passengers  of  the  steam¬ 
er  Thessaloniki  of  the  same  line.  They 
had  been  at  sea  52  days,  had  been  close 
to  starvation,  and  in  imminent  peril. 
Their  vessel  had  been  finally  abandoned. 

Auto  bandits  in  a  raid,  Jan.  (>,  on  the 
unguarded  vault  of  the  international  rev¬ 
enue  office  in  the  old  post  office  building 
at  *t.  Paul.  Minn.,  blew  the  vault  door 
with  nitroglycerine,  took  $100,000  in  ne¬ 
gotiable  documentary  tax  stamps,  $5K4  in 
currency  and  escaped.  The  vault  con¬ 
tained  $1,770,000  worth  of  revenue 
stamps  of  all  kinds,  but  the  robbers  left 
unnegotiablc  stamps  worth  approximate¬ 
ly  $700,000  and  $20,000  in  drafts  and  un¬ 
acknowledged  checks. 

(Concluded  ‘on  page  114.) 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

erries— Free  °"i!S°ko' 

Gives  results  of  our  30  years  exper- 
ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how  to 
r  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  trne-to-name  smalt  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 

to  their  eulture.  Several  _ _ 

varieties  f'<r  your  soil  and 

climate.  Packed  fresh  tor  i  Mfjj 

shipment. k  Send  for  the 

W.F.  Allen 


WONDERFUL  FALL  BEARING 

Fruit  fall  or  first  war.  IDO  plants  yielded  . 
nearly  4U0  <i  Darts  from  Au(T.  I  Ml:  to  Nov.  jA \ 
nth.  M.  it. i  ,  every  day,  Jane  i<> Nov  gfip 
15th.  Wearoiieadauaricra  feral)  ki nda  jJKL 

Of  Sfrtt  irh.Tr.'r.,  Ku-y ,I*V  ttjV*,  thort- 
hrrnVs,  rejiuvh  »to  ii  tu, Cnttirx. gj3]S] 

22yeart.rxprr.rn.-e.  g,  ml  for  Catalog.  *JWr 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Box620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  ^ 


There  Ha  /*! one;/  in  stra.v- 
I  l>e Trier  tor  you— yes,  bii;  mouey  on  n 
few  acres:  if  you  start  h  ii  L  the  right 
kind  ol  pluntB-  the  Sure  trow  kind. 

Baldwin’s  Berry  Business  - 

L  ip  the  ri  fuilt  of  a  qaailat  of  a  c-ontur^ 
m  ‘'At it.’*  Cr'jwn  tm  mvt ground.  6pM  dircvl  to fruli 
■  grt/werc.  Our  catalog  tslU  t)*o  who  «.  otorj.  It’i  frc«a 

O.  A.  D.  liALDWIN 
R.  H.  |5  Ilrlilgman,  Mlehlg^sa 


Lovett^  Luckxijerries 


Strawberry  plants 


Warfields  at  $  1 .50  per  1 000.  The  best  betry  prrown.  100 
other  varieties  ami  Everbearers;  srnull  fruit  plants.  All  plants 
ktuncunlecd.  '*L‘atiilogiie  t’roe.“ 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 


3,000,000  Strawberry  PlantsT^^ 

Plants  sji\e  satisfaction.  Price,  $l..iit  to  per 
l.fiUD.  Write  today  and  save  money,  Uatalng  free. 

€.  S.  PEK DUE,  -  Box  20,  Sliowell,  Aid. 


Joy  Blackberry.  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries. 
Jumbo  ant]  Brilliant  Raspberries,  Caco  and 
Ideal  Grapes,  Everybody's  Currant,  Oregon 
Gooseberry  arc  the  best  jmi  biggest  berriesl 
My  catalog  ,\o.  ],  a  book  of  64  pages,  tells  al. 
about  them  ami  describes  with  prices,  "all  the 
good  old  varieties”  oi  Small  f  ruits  as  well.  It 
gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and 
telis  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  l  am  giving 
away.  It  is  free.  Large  plants  for  quick  results 
a  special  feature.  200  acres;  3Sth  year. 


our  new  strawberry  plant  catalog  describing  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  nt  reasonable 
prices.  Onr  plants  art  as  good  as  grow  and  we 
guarantee  to  please  you  Rend  tot'f  ree  catalog  today 
and  see  what  some  of  onr  satisfied  customers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ‘ay  about  our  plants. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 


RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Efficiency  Almost  Doubled 
Without  Any  Added  Size  in  the 


$1375 


at  Detroit 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 

Patent  No.  1165861 


Costly  Cars  of  Every  Type  Outrivaled 


THESE  are  facts  of  overwhelming  import  to  a 
man  who  buys  a  car. 

A  new  invention — called  the  Super-Six — 
has  proved  itself  by  80  per  cent  the  best 
motor  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  compared,  in  official  tests,  with  the 
finest  cars  heretofore  built.  That  includes  Eights 
and  Twelves.  And,  against  them  all,  it  has  won 
the  world’s  records. 

So  the  Super-Six  stands  supreme.  Not  by  any 
minor  margin,  but  by  80  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
like-size  motors  of  the  past. 


We  have  built  the  smoothest-running  motor  ever 
known. 

All  this  80  per  cent  of  added  efficiency  is  power 
that  was  heretofore  wasted.  It  was  consumed 
within  the  motor. 

So  that  means  vast  fuel  economy.  It  means 
almost  no  engine  wear.  It  saves  your  tires  by  sav¬ 
ing  jerks.  It  means  a  saving  in  these  ways  of 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  riding  is  like  flying  in  this  Super-Six.  You 
never  knew  such  luxury  of  motion.  The  car  is  so 
quiet  that  it  seems  to  move  by  magic. 

No  more  power  is  created  than  in  former  like- 
size  motors.  No  more  fuel  is  consumed.  But  you 
get  80  per  cent  more  efficiency  from  it  by  this 
saving  in  vibration. 


A  HUDSON  PA  TENT 


This  motor  is  a  Hudson  invention,  secured  by 
Hudson  patents.  No  other  car  has  anything  like  it. 
So  what  this  car  does  is  not  even  approached  by  any 
other  car  in  the  field. 

Please  remember  that.  Last  year  many  cars  had 
motors  much  alike.  Now  this  one  car — the  Hudson 
Super-Six — has  an  80  per  cent  better  motor.  And 
the  results  of  that  supremacy  mean  everything  to  you. 


YOU  WILL  WANT  IT 


Once  ride  in  the  Hudson  Super-Six  and  no  other 
car  will  content  you.  You  will  laugh  at  a  car  about 
half  as  efficient,  with  a  motor  just  as  large. 

The  vast  reserve  power,  this  smoothness,  this 
flexibility  multiply  the  joys  of  motoring.  And  the 
luxurious  bodies — the  finest  you  have  ever  seen — * 
make  the  car  look  its  supremacy. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Super-Six  is 
an  economy.  We  are  building  this  season  $42,000,000 
worth.  This  matchless  output  in  a  fine  car  gives 

you  a  value  heretofore  un¬ 
known. 

This  enormous  saving  in 
fuel,  in  engine  wear  and  tires 
amounts  to  vast  sums  in  the 
long  run.  A  car  without  this 
motor,  sold  at  half  the  Hudson 
price,  might  cost  you  more 
than  this. 

Let  the  nearest  Hudson  dealer 
prove  these  facts  to  you.  Go 
riding  with  him.  See  the  luxury 
of  the  Super -Six.  When  you 
do  that  you  are  bound  to  want 
this  car. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1375  at  Detroit 
Five  Other  Styles  of  Bodies 
Ask  for  Our  Super-Six  Catalog 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


IT  HAS  76  HORSEPOWER 


This  motor  is  a  small,  light  Six.  The  size  is 
identical  with  last  year’s  Hudson  Six-40. 

But  old -type  motors  in  this 
size  yielded  about  42  horse¬ 
power  at  their  best.  The  Super- 
Six  delivers  76  horsepower. 

Just  consider  what  that 
means.  Think  of  almost  doubled 
power  without  added  size. 

Think  what  vast  reserve 
power.  Hills  are  climbed  with¬ 
out  effort.  The  hardest  roads 
are  easy.  You  can  creep  on  high 
gear.  You  can  pick  up  in¬ 
stantly. 


World* s  Records  Broken 

All  Records  up  to  100  Miles 

Made  at  Sheepshead  Bay  under  supervision 
of  American  Automobile  Association,  with  a 
7-passenger  stock  car  Super-Six.  Breaking 
all  stock  car  records  for  any  size,  or  any 
price,  or  any  number  of  cylinders. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec.,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  pas¬ 
senger. 

Previous  best  stock  car  record  was  made 
with  a  multi-cylinder  car  carrying  driver  only. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

Two  laps  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2 
sec.  A  new  record  in  quick  acceleration. 


iBiituiruntuui^isttrjtcitunsinTrnr-'nTt’.TainiTtiinitnpmFn^ftfiiiiiininniiitftinjTmnJin 
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BIRD-LIKE  MOTION 


What  we  have  done  by  this 
invention  is  to  end  vibration. 


NEW  YORK 

Albany — E.  V.  Stratton  Co.,  Inc.,  81  Chapel  St. 
Amsterdam — Stratton-Buck  Co. 

Attica — G.  G.  Spink. 

Bay  Shore — Jake’s  Garage. 

Brooklyn — Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  1184 
Bedford  Ave. 

Buffalo— Hudson-0  liver  Motor  Co,,  1259  Main  St. 
Chatham — W.  H.  Housman. 

Corry — Harvey  &  Scott, 

Cutchogue — J,  Henry  Wolf. 

E.  Aurora— Van  Keuren  &  Wurst. 

Easthampton — Halsey’s  Garage. 

Ebenezer — B.  R.  Holstein. 

Glen  Cove — Glen  Cove  Garage,  Inc. 


Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 
Gloversville — Gloversville  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hudson — Crescent  Garage. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co..  Inc. 
Kingston — Peter  A.  Black,  10-12  Main  St. 
Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lockport — A.  Dussault  Auto  Works. 

Medina — Bickle  Bros. 

Middletown — North  End  Garage, 

Mt.  Vernon — Westchester  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc. 

New  York — Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  N.  Y, 
Broadway, 

Niagara  Falls — Peter  Lammerts. 

Nyack — Nyack  Garage,  Inc. 


Plattsburg — Ryan  Sc  Ward. 

Poughkeepsie — W.  H.  Lyall. 

Rochester — Ailing  Sc  Miles,  Inc.,  37  East  Are. 
Rockville  Center— Gardner  Garage  &  Motor  Co. 
St.  Johnsville — The  B.  Sc  C.  Auto  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs — Hamm’s  Garage, 

Schenectady — Stratton-Barron  Co. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  422  W 
Onondaga  St. 

Tompkinsville — Charles  Haeszler  Sc  Sons. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co. 

Warsaw — Geo.  W.  Glasier. 

Wellsville — Brown  Sc  Duke. 

W.  Hampton  Beach — Graplvis  Cycle  Sc  Auto  Works 
Yonkers — Kerr-Rynyon  Co.,  Inc. 
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cents  a  gallon,  but  I  am  su  good  and  val¬ 
uable  to  them  that  they  will  let  me  have 
this  at  the  very  low  and  special  rate  of 
29  cents  a  gallon,  and  if  I  do  not  like 
the  paint  I  need  not  pay  anything  for  it. 
Each  letter  seems  to  bring  the  barrel  to 
a  nearer  railroad  station  the  '  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  Some  day  I  expect  to  see  a 
brass  band  coining  up  the  street  followed 
by  a  large  decorated  truck  with  this  bar¬ 
rel  of  paint  upon  it,  mounted  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  pedestal,  and  some  high  official  of 
the  company  accompanying  it  with  pro¬ 
per  credentials,  to  make  me  a  present  of 
the  paint.  E.  b.  underwood. 

Connecticut. 


Luther  Burbank  Society  Suckers 


BD.  B.  Brand  the  highest  grade 

Id  in  America  The  only  quality  Dibble  Kells.  I' 

•rage  analysis  all  Alfalfa  Seed  sold  last  year  above  99.75#,  of  clover  and  \ 
othy  above  99.70*^.  For  the  cleanest  Seed  yon  ever  saw  and  the  best  Hay 
you  ever  grew,  buy  D.  B.  Brand.  Every  bag  tested  both  for  parity  and 
itioo  by  our  own  analyst  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  *old  on  o  ren-day-money-  X' 

i-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  Can*  to  make.  V 

'  ,  C  _  .1  f*  1_  _  ftmj  a  new  mid  t-itliuv'd  nook  on  “Ah'aiXn.  Culture  for  \ 

Jirm  oeea  CdlBlOg  fSastern  Farmers’'  "  rit  ten  by  Mr.  Dibble  amt  containing 
of  what  Inn*  been  called— “The  bent  100  hitch  of  Alfalfa  cnatot  the  Kooky  roonntairiM’— 
Free  to  every  Farmer  mentioning  the  number  of  aerei*  lie  in  fanoftuf. 

Addrew— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  BOX  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Ifcarlii  S000  acres  in  the  Dibble  Farms 


literature  from  the  Luther  Burhauk  So¬ 
ciety  stating  that,  on  account  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  city,  etc.,  they  would  like 
to  have  me  as  a  member  of  their  society, 
and  accordingly  I  had  been  flattered  with 
an  election  as  an  "honorary  member.” 
Would  I  accept?  I  scented  the  game  at 
once,  and  thought  I  would  like  to  see  how 
far  they  would  go,  so  promptly  accepted 
the  “honor.”  They  then  sent  word  that 
they  would  soon  send  me  a  lot  of  proof 
matter  for  the  proposed  Burbank  books, 
(which  I  suppose  were  already  printed) 
and  wished  me  to  read  the  same  and 
make  comments  as  to  the  character,  etc., 
of  the  reading  matter,  and  return  the 
same  for  their  consideration ;  my  sug¬ 
gestions  would  lie  highly  appreciated  in 
aiding  them  in  editing  the  books.  The 
proof  matter  and  a  few  samples  of  so- 
called  color  photography  all  printed  io 
lavish  style  soon  arrived  with  a  great 
show  of  further  flattery.  I  looked  the 
matter  over  and,  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  same,  I  returned  the  matter, 
making  some  very  severe  criticisms  as 
to  its  composition,  stating  in  effect  that 
a  schoolboy  could  do  hotter,  and  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  along  certain  lines  for 
great  improvements.  Then  along  came 
another  bunch  of  flattery;  my  criticisms 
were  gratefully  received,  etc.,  and  further 
proofs  would  soon  be  sent  for  my  per¬ 
usal.  Those  soon  came  along  with  the 
statement  that  the  first  volumes  were 
about  to  come  out  and  the  pi'i^e  was  a 
stated  sum  in  stated  bindings.  Would 
I  like  to  have  a  set  specially  hound  and 
engrossed  with  the  personal  signature  of 
Mr.  Burbank  reserved  lor  me.  as  the ‘'.So¬ 
ciety”  bail  voted  to  “let  the  (honorary 
member**  I  in”  on  the  deal  with  the  first 
copies?  To  this  I  promptly  replied  that 
I  personally  did  not  care  for  the  set. 
Soon  nnpther  letter  came  along  with  a 
voting  slip,  asking  me  to  vote  “yes  or  no” 
on  the  question  of  letting  a  select  few 
outsiders  in  on  Ibis  very  valuable  deni, 
and  also  a  clever  hook  on  the  end  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  “Society”  getting 
out  a  limited  (?)  number  of  copies  of 
this  most  valuable  work  that  would  soon 
go  down  in  the  archives  of  the  great, 
world's  libraries  at  a  much  reduced  price. 
The  plot  thickened,  so  I  fell  easily  to  the 
scheme  and  voted  ‘‘yes”  on  everything. 
Meanwhile  the  “sucker”  was  apparently 
biting,  so  the  proof  matter  had  stopped 
coming  along  for  correction.  In  a  short 
time  the  next  chapter  in  the  game  was 
sprung,  Art  announcement  arrived  that 
the  “Society”  had  verj  kindly  voted  to 
carry  out  all  the  above  scheme,  and 
would  I  like  to  be  in  on  si  special  copy 
<»f  the  reduced  price  books  with  special 
bindings,  etc.,  for  the  “honorary  mem¬ 
bers”  that  did  not  care  to  pay  so  much 
for  the  original  books.  Here  1  again 
failed  to  materialize,  and  the  “sucker” 
slipped  through  their  hands,  as  1  sent 
back  word  that  I  did  not  care  for  the 
“special”  copy.  From  that  day  to  the 
present  time  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  the  “Luther  Burhauk  Society”  and 
all  I  have  ].*f t  to  console  me  is  the  elab¬ 
orate  “certificate”  of  “honorary”  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  glorious  society. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  had  a  lot 
of  fun  leading  them  on,  and  witnessing 
their  vain  attempts  fo  lead  me  iuto  a 
trap.  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is 
that  they  died  so  early  in  the  game. 
However.  I  carried  it  along  far  enough 
to  see  how  these  fallows  lay  their  plans 
deeply  to  catch  at  the  vanity  of  man¬ 
kind  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the 
pocket-book. 

Of  late  I  have  been  having  a  lot  of 
fun  with  a  “paint  concern”  out  in  Ohio. 
Every  little  while  a  letter  comes  along 
that  they  have  a  very  “valuable  package” 
in  the  shape  of  a  barrel  of  extra  fine 
roof  paint  that  is  apparently  “in  hock” 
in  a  nearby  railroad  freight  house  that 
nmst  b<?  moved  at  once  to  prevent  (?) 
Confiscation,  and  tliey  would  like  to 
send  it  ro  me  for  trial.  The  price  is  GO 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


ALL  THE  WORK  OF  A 
$300  SPRAY  OUTFIT 


Now  $110 


(Continued  from  page  112.) 

The  Federal  jury  which  for  nearly 
three  months  heard  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  11  former  directors  of  the 
New  York.  New  Ilaven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  who  were  charged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  with  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
New  England’s  transportation  facilities, 
returned  a  split  verdict,  .Tan.  9,  after  51 
hours'  deliberation.  Six  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  acquitted.  The  jury  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict  in  the  cases  of  the  five 
others.  Judge  William  II.  Hunt  accept¬ 
ed  the  findings  and  discharged  the  jurors. 
The  *-ix  acquitted  are  H.  Newton  Barney 
of  Farmington,  Bonn. :  Robert.  IV.  Taft  of 
Providence.  R.  I.:  James  S.  Hemingway 
of  New  Haven.  Conti.:  A.  Heaton  Kob- 
ortsoiT  of  New  Haven.  Frederick  F. 
Brewster  of  New  Haven  and  Henry  K. 
MeHa rg  of  Stamford.  Conn.  The  five  on 
Avliose  cases  the  jury  could  not  agree  are 
William  Rockefeller,  Charles  F.  Brooker 
of  Ansonia.  Conn.;  Charles  M.  Pratt  of 
Brooklyn.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  and  Ed¬ 
ward  D,  Robbins. 

Federal  authorities  are  investigating  a 
report  that  Louis  K.  Curtiss,  cashier  of 
the  Southington,  Conn..  National  Bank, 
who  committed  suicide,  was  only  one  of 
many  customers  of  counterfeiting  print¬ 
ers.  Au  examination  of  his  accounts 
showed  that  $*7,500  was  used  in  specu¬ 
lation.  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  at  Washington  are  at.  work  to  as- 
cevtain  if  the  cashier  had  accomplices  iu 
his  forging  the  commercial  paper  of  sev¬ 
eral  big  concerns  with  a  national  repu¬ 
tation. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Major 
Frank  IIoTsinger,  Kansas  pioneer,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  horticulture,  one  of  Ihe  Or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  who  also  served  as 
president  and  treasurer  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  died  at  his  home  in  ltosedale,  a 
suburb  of  Kansas  City.  January  2,  aged 
SO  years,  lie  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  served  with  honor  in  Ihe  Civil 
War,  and  was  very  active  in  1  lie  Prohibi¬ 
tion  movement.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  nnd  six  children. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  State  Floral  Association,  which  meets 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  fruit  grow¬ 
er**  nurserymen  and  beekeepers,  will  be 
held  in  Nashville,  Term.,  January  24. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  night  sessions 
will  be  In  Id.  Ou  January  25  the  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  convene, 
on  January  2<i  the  State  Nurserymen, 
and  on  January  27  the  State  Beekeepers. 

A  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  on 
vegetable  nomenclature  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  of  America  was 
held  at  tbe  horticultural  building  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fnivevsity,  Columbus,  O,, 
Deep  ruber  MO.  There  were  present  C.  N. 
Keemy.  H.  G.  Hastings,  L,  II.  Vaughan, 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association; 
Prof.  Hurst  of  tin*  Pnivcrsity  of  Illinois, 
Prof.  Johnson  of  the  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  Prof.  Shiminoher,  of 
the  F11  i ted  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  question  of  reducing  the 
immense  number  of  varieties  of  vegetable 
synonyms  was  discussed  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  methods  were  suggested. 

The  animal  meeting  of  the  Chautauqua 
and  Lake  Erie  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Brocton.  X.  Y..  Jan. 
22.  Dr.  TV.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  will  address 
the  meeting. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  is  to  hold  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  session  in  connection  with  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  New  York  Slate  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  February  8-11. 
This  year’s  program  deals  with  plant 
breeding,  good  seed,  marketing,  insects, 
diseases,  farm  canning,  together  with  a 
number  of  the  individual  crops.  Mr.  It. 
TV.  Jordan  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  iu 
••barge  of  a  large  area  of  muck  laud  in 
that  State,  Mr.  .1.  ,T.  Dillon  of  the  State 
Department  of  Markets,  and  Mr.  TV.  F. 
Ilallauer  of  Rochester  are  among  the 
speakers  from  a  distance. 

Tin*  Madison -Ch  en  an  go  Counties  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Club  meets  for  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville  on 
Thursday.  January  27.  One  day  of  the 
school’s  Farmers’  Week  is  given  over  to 
the  breeders,  and  besides  a  business  ses¬ 
sion  and  addresses  by  members  of  the 
school’s  staff,  the  breeders  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  Chief  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Veterinary  Bureau,  Pro¬ 
fessor  < D.  Smith  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Irving  M.  Avery  of 
Spa  riff,  X.  .T. 


U_  _  »„  _  C_ ,,  Her©  is  a  ©pray  outtfit  com- 
-T-C-  K-cl  .jplAy.  ptetc  now  at  it  10,  that  simply 
smashes  all  precedents.  Everything  a  f300  outfit  wilt  do,  the 
U-r-e-k  will  do,  and  the  U-r-e-k-a  casts  you- now— but 
$110.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  this  newest,  best  spray  offer 
The  U-r-e-k-a  i»  a  strong,  reliable  pump  built  for  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Exeolsior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  10ft  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  G  gallons  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Gomes  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  60 
feet  of  hose,  i  nozzles,  etc.  Also  made  in  two  larger  sizes 
Send  for  free  booklet  now— also  book  on  Exeelaior  Case 
line  Engines— best  farm  engine  built,  made  in  all  size 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fultoa  Street,  New  York  City, 


Maule’s  Commercial 
Yellow  Globe  Onion 

Has  yielded  600  bushels  and  more  an 
acre;  its  size  gives  it  great  market  value, 
its  yield  makes  it  profitable.  See  full 
description  and  prices  on  page  69  of 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SSrtSS 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  w 
Ask  for  samples.  JL  C  HOYT  8  CO..  Boi  H.  F-—  i>r‘  *lh  i 


Look  out  lor  Buckhorn  and  other  weeds  in  clo*rr  this 
year.  Very  lillle  pure  seed  to  be  had.  Ours  is  practically 
free  (rum  weed  needs  and  wasce.  Much  the  cheapest  io 
sow.  All  olher  varieties  of  field  seeds.  Sample©  and  instruc¬ 
tion©  “How  Io  Know  Good  Seed."  FREE.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

130  Main  Street.  Marysville  Ohio 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses, 
Cow  Peas.  Corn.  Seed  Irish  and 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  etc. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Seed  Grower*  and  Importer a 

Dept.  152  .  BALTIMORE.  MD, 


insures  bigger  farming  profits — whether  ^ 
grownfor  ensilage  or  ear  corn.  To  plant 
corn  of  doubtful  origin  invites  loss.  Page’s 
Thoroughbred  Strains  area  practical  form 
of  crop  insurance.  We  guarantee  to  our 
Dealers  that  it 


Big.  Sturdy  Sead  Corn— 

If  fully  developed.  Price  verj  low.  sub- 
'  loot  to  advance.  Get  in  on  thr-  high 
quality  ftoed  right-a-way.  A  postal  brings 
PEEK  SAMPLE  and  prices— writ© 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

WO  Washington  St„  PEORIA.  ILL. 


Much  of  it  tests  98,  99  or  even  I  IX)>.  The  com 
must  come  up  to  this  Quality  Standard  or  no 
sale.  Tine*  teals— for  vitality,  moisture  and  purity — 
make  planting  our  high-bred  sir  amt  a  safe  start  to 
belter  crops.  We  grow  the  fm<  types  in  every 
claw,  nearly  40  kinds.  Each  variety  has  a 
special  value.  To  learn  more  about  Page  s 
Standard  Quality  Seed  Com  you  should  write 
for  our 


Splendid  Garden  Guide  FREE 


Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known— Investigate.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  gross  grown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your  grass  need  hill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  nig  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide.  Write  today.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept.  560,  43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

flAAJ  f|nrn  5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 

uBBG  burn.  0:4,s*  Ba,lt-Vi  Alfalfa,  etc.  1200 

vuuu  Acres.  40  page  catalog  <r«. 

W.  N.  S  C  A  R  F  F,  Box  I,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


It  took  us  five  iiiuinh.-t  to  write  anil  prepare 
this  hook.  Will  j«u  give  u*  live  minutes  of 
your  time  to  !»***■  me  ncimiiutecif  The  Guide 
describes  in  deiml  alt  important  varieties  of 
Corn.  Field  Seeds.  Vegetable*  and  Flower*. 
Freely  illustrate*!  from  photographs,  it  is  a 
dependable  guide  to  >uce---si!i  gulden  and  Held. 
Send  for  YOl  It  free  Copy  anil  name  of  our 
nearest  Denier  Today. 

IHE  PAGE  SEED  CO..  Dept.  A,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Grown  Strawberry  Plants  a^aif” 

Cire u  1  a r  F roe .  Will.uu-  H.Kn.i.E.Swedesboro.N.,). 


— great  success  in  gardens  all  over  the 
country.  For  other  good  things  to  plant, 
see  Ford's  1916  Catalog,  ready  now — a 
reliable  guide  to  the  best  Farm,  Garden 
nd  Flower  Seeds.  Tiers  and  Plants.  Free. 
FOKD  SEED  CO..  Box  21  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  «  .  , 

and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  o6llQ  TOI 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  rn  rr 
email  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest  iliCE 

growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  Rnnif 
Ihe  country.  DUUIV 

X.  B.  HUBBARD  00.,  Box  34,  Fredonla,  New  York 


Save  Agents*  Profits  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 


shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses,  etc.  We  give  you 
Jtig  Discount  from  Agents’  Prices.  Wo  pay  ull  freight 
«r  express  charges  to  youratatlon.  Not  a  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  FREE  catalog  and  Information. 

TV 81.  I*.  ItCPKBT  As  BON,  liox  ‘40,  Beneeu,  N.  Y. 


Finn ^wppI Pnfsifn Sporf— All  kinds  ol  Btuall  fruit 

rineaweeiroTaTooeeQ  Hnd  vegetable  plants.  <  ai. 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N  Borgo, Vineland. H.J. 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


FOR  $1.00  by  parrel  pofit,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  iguaranteeil.  Order  til.  once  anti  write 
for  price*  on  full  line  of  Nursery  Stork,  sold 
direct  to  planter  at  prices  that  are  right,.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Varieties  true  to  name. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25  New  Haven,  Missouri 


As  Cetlified  Growers  lor  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  halt  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  tree, 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
61  Ossian  St..  Dansvillo,  N.  Y. 


»  J  .  s  T.-IIb  what  in  plant  III  yourln- 

H  nw  tnl  xI'fl'TAT  r»l!t.v,  Inuv  In  plant,  trim  and 
A  A TT  lvJ  v_*  ww  spray.  UeurrlliK  and  pictures 
«-«  •-  onr  immense  stork  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Ponchos, 

H  flllt  P'-in's  small  fruit  etc.  -Alt  «  Wood  quality " 

*  *  it*.,  ,,ur  Me  stork  of  n nnnirntal  tree*. 

*“•  -linn,  ami  plants  IIV  sell  direct  only- — at  about 

t*pA  half  mii  tite'  price s.  Wo  will  Bend  nnr  book 

*  *  ,, .  v  1 1 .  ...  Not  il.r  l-lcvrst  l»in|E  lint  one  JOll 

ran  depend  on.  Wrue  Onlay — return  mull  brined  It. 

Wood  lawn  Nurseries, 

Allen  L.  Wood,  929  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N. Y. 


Peach  Trees, 2c.-1  yr.  small 

Delicious  Apple,  8c.,  J  nml  2  years.  Send  for  Prices. 

i Bridocvillc  Nurseries)  Slyer  St  .Sons,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING! 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,,  N.  Y, 


Mon*  than  2fi  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  boon  offered  through  this  paper.  The  Uirfrcst  growers  in  this  and  other  Hiatus 
vouch  for  their  superior  qualifies  and  values.  No  tuislcudinyr  promises  of  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  os  always  it*  JLALITY 
FIRST.  Buy  direct- -save  agents’  profits,  useless  hundlimr,  und  exposure.  After  fruitful?  our  trues  quarter  of  a  century  and  oore 

<847  h.  s.  wiley  &  son,  b«  b,  cayuga,  new  york 
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Flow  Crops 

Grow,  Johnson . 

...  1.50 
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Celery  Culture,  Hentile . 
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Greenhouse 

Construction,  Tuft. 
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Farming  in  Europe 


Part  II. 


Conserving  Fertility. — The  German 
fanners,  on  the  whole,  take  rather  good 
care  of  the  liquid  manure,  but  in  the 
main,  not  so  of  the  solid.  The  latter  is 
allowed,  by  a  great  number  of  them,  to 
be  on  the  yard  for  a  long  time,  loose  and 
unprotected,  and  nearly  all  of  them  apply 
it  on  land  in  heaps  and  generally  a  long 
time  elapses  before  it  is  spread  and 
turned  under.  As  one  travels  through 
the  country  he  sees  constantly  field  after 
field  with  manure,  in  heaps.  When  there 
is  no  more  room  in  the  yard  and  no 


been  laid  out,  the  land  is  then  vahmted 
by  special  commission  composed  of 
trained  agriculturists.  Each  fanner  then 
receives  land  of  as  much  the  same  area 
and  quality  of  his  original  as  possible, 
either  in  one  large  piece  or  in  few  large 
pieces.  It'  a  farmer  receives  land  of 
poorer  quality  than  the  original,  he  is 
compensated  either  in  money  or  in  more 
land.  The  expenses  accruing  in  this  op¬ 
eration  are  borne  both  by  the  government 
it  ml  the  village. 

Unkfxikd  German  Fields. — In  those 


divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  each  part 
planted  to  a  different  crop.  Fences  are 
almost  unknown  in  Germany.  The  only 
sign  which  indicates  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  fields  is  a  stone  which  is 
almost  buried  in  the  ground.  The  roads 
are  excellent  throughout  the  country, 
and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  They 
are  much  narrower  than  those  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  as  a  rule,  are  always  lined  on 
both  sides  either  by  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees.  Those  trees  are  a  property  of  the 
village  and  not  of  the  individual,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  fruit  trees,  the  fruit  is 
sold  at  auction  and  the  money  obtained 
is  turned  into  the  village  treasury. 

Goon  Tillage. — The  land  in  Germany 


scale.  Besides  giving  the  soil  an  excel¬ 
lent  cultivation,  the  German  farmers  arc 
great  believers  in  fertilizers  and  fertil¬ 
ize  their  land  rather  heavily.  Nearly 
every  farmer  attempts  to  treat  his  land 
with  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  ma¬ 
nure  as  often  as  possible,  hut  at  least 
once  every  three  years,  and  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  every  year  if  the  system 
of  rotation  permits  it.  The  following 
table  gives  the  names  and  a  rough  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  total  amounts  of  the 
different  fertilizers  used  in  1909. 


THE  CONSUMPTION  OF 

Superphosphates  . 

Basic  Slag  Meal  ....... 

Salts  of  I’otasfiium  . 


FERTILIZERS. 

Ton  - 

.  ...  1,400.(«  ' 

_  l.soi.o; o 

-  240.77  • 


Nitrate  uf  Soda . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Is  whore  holdings  are  small,  the  is  worked  remarkably  well.  Almost  every 
farmed  by  different  people  are  long  farmer  seems  to  spare  no  time  and  pains 
arrow.  When  these  holds  are  tin-  to  give  the  soil  the  best  preparation  and 
op  they  present  a  very  interesting  care  under  his  command.  The  Winters 
-they  resemble  the  experimental  in  Germany  are  generally  not  very  so¬ 
ul’  some  of  the  stations  in  this  vere.  The  soil,  therefore,  freezes  late  or 
y.  Each  farmer  may  he  growing  not  at.  all.  and  thaws  very  early  and 
plot  an  entirely  different  crop  from  consequently  it  receives  extra  work.  As 
if  his  neighbor.  For  instance,  it  a  rule,  the  land  is  plowed  at  least  twice, 
uncommon  to  see  seven  long  and  once  shallow  and  once  deep,  and  rolled. 
.  strips  of  land  under  seven  or  disked  and  harrowed  several  times.  Many 
different  crops.  Some  of  these  of  the  large  domains  afford  excellent  ex- 
iu  the  midst  of  the  others,  may  be  amples  of  intensive  tillage  on  a  largo 


A  naiGiiT-Am;  \RINti  Italian  applied  t> 
a,  subway  boss  for  a  job.  and  was  asked 
if  lie  had  any  children,  lie  said  lie  1ml 
nine,  some  of  them  working,  others  in 
the  public  school,  and  the  rest  at  home. 
The  boss  inquired  if  that  was  not  a 
larger  family  than  he  wanted,  and  lie 
said  no.  Ho  explained:  "Man  have  one. 
two  child:  grow  up  and  go  \va.\  and  leave 
father  and  mother  atone.  Have  eight, 
nine  child,  always  one  home  to  tell  oil 
man,  ‘Hullo,  Pop.’  “ — Credit  Lost. 


a  remarkable  price  of 


— a  37/s-inch  bore  by  5- 
inch  stroke,  FORTY 
horse  power  motor ; 

—ROOM  for  SEVEN 
passengers — and  comfort 
for  every  one  of  them ; 

— beauty  of  design  and 

finish ; 

— and  many  new  refine¬ 
ments  including: 

Gas  tank  transferred  from  the 
cow!  to  rear  of  chassis 

Stewart  Vacuum  Feed  Sys¬ 
tem  set  on  intake  manifold 

DIVIDED  front  seats  that 
are  adjustable  fore  and  aft  to 
the  passenger’s  comfort 

MORE  room  everywhere  in 
the  car 

Overlapping  windshield,  com¬ 
pletely  storm-proof 

Instruments  even  more  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  on  dash, 
indirectly  lighted. 


To  any  man  who  knows  cars  or  who  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  new  cars  of  the  year 
in  any  way  whatever,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  our  saying  more  than  “Read  the  reasons 
listed  at  the  side”. 


Buying  a  car  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting  the  big¬ 
gest  value,  the  most  satisfactory  car  for  the  price 
you  pay.  Every  man  who  owns  or  operates  a  farm 
knows  from  long  experience  the  QUALITY  that 
the  name  of  Studebaker  insures.  And  the  unex¬ 
celled  manufacturing  facilities,  the  GREAT  financial 
resources,  the  long  manufacturing  experience  and 
the  largely  increased  volume  that  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  the  new  cars  has  produced  has  made 
possible  many  refinements  and  a  REDUCTION  in 
price  to  $845  that  makes  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker  FOUR  the  GREAT  value  of  the  year. 
See  it  before  you  decide  on  any  car.  Handsome 
catalog  on  request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont, 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  37 


now  in  use 


Six-Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pau.  -  $1050 

Roadster,  3-passenger  •  1025 

Landau- Roadster,  3-pau.  1350 

Coupe,  4 -passenger  -  1600 

Limousin*,  7 -passenger  2500 


Four-Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $845 
Roadster,  3 -passenger  •  825 
Landau- Roadster,  3  pass.  1145 

F.O.B,  Detroit 


Half-Ton  Com’ciat  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  .  .  $875 

Express  Body  ...  850 

Station  &  Baggage  Wagon  875 
One-  Ton  Corn  'cialTrucks 
Open  Express,  complete  $1200 
Stake  Body,  complete  •  1250 

Bus.  16-oas*.,  fulleauin.  1400 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 

Part  I. 

Some  months  ago  tlic  Hope  Harm  man 
had  some  articles  on  lime  and  liming, 
which  I  could  understand.  I  would  now 
like  to  have  some  articles  of  the  same 
sort  on  phosphorus.  We  hear  more  about 
it  than  ever  before,  ami  we  are  asked  to 
bay  various  kinds  of  “phosphates.”  Xow 
what  is  phosphorus,  what  was  Us  origin 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  one 
kind  of  phosphate  and  another?  Can  you 
toll  us  so  we  can  understand  it V 

B.  J.  l«. 

I  doubt  if  1  can  make  it  entirely  clear, 
hut  1  will  try  it.  This  is  n  job  for  the 
chemist,  but  sometimes  he  knows  so 
much  about  it  that  he  needs  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  make  himself  understood. 

Wiiat  It  Is. — The  name  comes  from 
Greek  words  meaning  “I  carry”  or  "I  hear 
light.”  The  name  was  first  applied  to 
any  substance  which  was  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  luminous  or  giving  off  light  in  the 
dark  without  apparent  burning.  Most  of 
us  have  seen  articles  coated  with  some 
preparation  of  phosphorus  which  “shine 
bright.”  at  night.  When  I  iirst  went 
South  some  one  made  me  a  present  of  a 
match  safe  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous 
human  face.  It  was  coated  with  some 
phosphatie  material,  and  at  night  it  fair¬ 
ly  blazed  out  iu  the  dark.  I  slept  in  a 
little  house  outside  the  main  building 
and  had  this  match  box  on  the  wall.  One 
night  I  was  wakened  by  a  fearful  groan, 
and  there  stood  a  very  black  darkey  with 
chattering  teeth,  mumbling  in  fear.  He 
had  come  in  for  some  petty  stealing  and 
caught  sight  of  that  terrible  face  shining 
out  of  its  black  corner.  Many  of  you 
have  read  Charles  lteade*s  “Cloister  aud 
the  llenrth”  and  remember  how  they 
used  a  paint  containing  phosphorus  to 
paint  “ Death ”  on  the  dead  man’s  face! 
This  shining  quality  seems  to  he  due  to 
a  very  slow  combustion  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  phosphorus. 

Where  Foujsu. — You  might  perhaps 
say  that  the  colored  gentleman  in  my 
room  suffered  from  a  surplus  of  phos¬ 
phorus  or  from  a  lack  of  it.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  found  in  bone,  the  nerves,  the 
brain  and  in  all  the  vital  parts  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  bodies.  If  my  colored 
visitor  had  had  more  phosphorus  iu  his 
brain  lie  would  not  have  been  fueled  by 
the  same  clement  which  was  smeared  on 
the  face,  for  he  would  have  known  better, 
lie  probably  hud  a  very  thick  skull. 
With  phosphorus  in  the  brain  you  have 
wiselioud,  while  in  the  skull  you  have 
bom-head,  but  unless  you  have  phosphor* 
us  in  your  food  you  can  have  neither 
brains  nor  head.  No  wonder  (he  an¬ 
cients  regarded  phosphorus  as  the  life 
principle.  Probably  of  all  the  elements 
it  gets'  down  closest  lo  the  vital  parts  of 
life.  A  human  body  weighing  1(55  pounds 
will  Consist  of  about  155  pounds  of  soft- 
parts  and  a  skeleton  weighing  about  10 
pounds.  The  soft  parts  when  burned 
give  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  ash.  This 
added  to  the  ash  of  the  bones  and  re¬ 
duced  to  actual  phosphorus  shows  that 
the  human  body  contain  less  than  two 
pounds  in  a  total  of  It  15.  To  show  how 
this  important  element  is  distributed  in 
vegetation  we  may  look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  (able,  which  compares  the  seeds  and 
stalks  and  also  the  amounts  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 
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iw  t  he 

bran  compares  with  the  flour.  That  is 
because  the  phosphates  help  make  up  the 
hard.  tOUgh  shell  of  the  grain.  When  this 
and  the  germ  are  taken  out  as  bran  the 
flour  shows  much  less  phosphorus,  just 
as  the  animal  body  deprived  of  its  hones 
and  skin  will  give  hut  a  small  amount 
of  phosphorus  compared  with  the  entire 
body.  All  this  is  referred  to  so  that  we 
may  see  from  the  beginning  something  of 
the  vital  need  of  phosphorus  in  feeding 
both  animals  and  plants.  Nothing  in 
nature  can  take  its  place.  Deprive  cat¬ 


tle  of  phosphorus  and  lime  and  they  can¬ 
not  make  bone  and  muscle  properly. 
They  may  even  be  fat.  but  they  have  a 
“depraved  appetite,”  and  go  around 
chewing  bones  or  old  hoards  or  drinking 
tilth.  Try  to  grow  grain  without  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus  and  you  may  have  a  big, 
husky  plant,  but  the  grain  will  be  shrunk¬ 
en  or  soft. 

The  Origin. — Here  we  branch  off  into 
geology,  which  T  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about.  We  will  just  accept  what 
the  geologists  tell  us  and  let  il  go  at  that. 
They  tell  us  that  practically  all  the  prim¬ 
itive  rocks  from  which  the  soil  was 
originally  made  contain  phosphorus  in 
small  quantities.  Take  up  a  handful  of 
soil  almost  anywhere  and  a  chemist  can 
prove  to  us  that  it  contains  a  touch  or  a 
trace  of  all  the  mineral  substances.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  right  in  your  poorest 
pasture  the  chemist  can  find  traces  of 
lime,  potash,  phosphorus,  iron.  salt,  gold, 
silver — all  or  most  of  the  substances  you 
have  heard  of.  There  may  not  be 
enough  of  these  things  to  pay  you  to  try 
to  mine  them  with  miner's  tools,  but  they 
are  there,  and  you  put  grain  and  potatoes 
and  fruit  trees  or  vines  into  the  soil  to 
dig  them  out  for  you.  Now  while  there 
are  mere  traces  of  these  things  in  your 
soil  you  know  that  there  are  spots  or 
places  on  the  earth  where  these  things 
have  accumulated  iu  great  masses.  There 
is  n«d  enough  salt  in  your  soil  to  give  a 
taste,  hut  there  are  mines  of  solid  salt 
elsewhere,  also  great  mines  of  coal  or 
iron,  or  places  where  copper,  gold,  pot¬ 
ash,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been 
concentrated  or  grouped  together  in 
some  way.  It  does  not  pay  to  mine  for 
these  things  on  your  farm,  though  they 
are  there.  It.  does  pay  to  go  to  the  mines 
where  these  things  have  been  concen¬ 
trated.  dig  them  out  and  distribute  them. 
That  is  why  it  pays  you  to  lot  some  one 
dig  out  the  phosphorus  iu  these  concen¬ 
trated  places,  fit  it  properly,  and  sell  it 
to  you  for  fertilizing.  Naturally  you 
want  to  know  how  that  phosphorus  was 
hunched  together  and  how  best  to  buy  it 
for  your  own  use. 

Concentration. — Here  we  must  take 
what  tla'  scientific  men  tell  us,  or  work 
up  some  theory  of  our  own.  Now  these 
scientists  say  that  in  all  cases  where 
these  masses  of  phosphorus  appear,  plant 
and  animal  life  were  originally  respon¬ 
sible.  Starting  with  the  original  soil, 
phosphorus  was  widely  distributed,  and 
not  at  all  in  groups  or  masses  as  we  now 
find  it.  First  the  plant  and  then  the 
animal  concentrated  it.  and  assisted  by 
nature  deposited  it  where  it  is  now 
found.  As  an  illustration  of  this  theory 
take  the  following  case.  A  farmer  has 
a  pasture  of  ordinary  soil.  You  might  an¬ 
alyze  it  and  find  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  it — about:  enough  lo  make 
Blue  grass,  White  clover  and  other  pas¬ 
til  re  phi ul. a  grow.  Those  plants  take  the 
phosphorus  out  of  that  soil  aud  hold  it 
in  their  stem  and  leaves.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  phosphorus  is  very  much 
more  concentrated  in  these  plants  than 
it  was  when  in  the  soil.  Consider  the 
following  table.  A  ton  of  the  soil  would 
only  show  a  very  few  ounces  of  phos¬ 
phorus  scattered  through  it,  while  those 
plants  show  the  following: 

rot  NUB  IN  ONE  TON. 

Plies.  A,  ill. 


Clover  hay . 

.  10 

Timothy  hay . . 

.  11 

Hod-top  . . 

Alfalfa  . 

.  10 

Thus  you  see  the  plants  growing  iu 
that  pasture  concentrate  the  phosphorus  I 
as  compared  with  the  way  it  was  held  in 
the  soil. 

Now  that  farmer  turns  cattle  and 
sheep  into  the  pasture.  They  eat  these 
pasture  grasses  and  make  growth  of  bone  1 
and  body.  By  so  doing  lliey  concentrate  1 
the  phosphorus  still  more.  Whereas  a  ] 
ton  of  clover  Contains  It)  pounds  <d‘  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  a  ton  of  hone  contains  250! 
So  as  we  see  the  cattle  and  sheep  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  grasses  concentrate  the  phos¬ 
phorus  originally  in  the  soil  still  more. 
Now  suppose  there  comes  an  outbreak  of  j 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  these  cattle 
arc  attacked.  The  inspectors  at  once 
pounce  upon  the  herd  and  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals.  A  big  ditch  is  dug  and  the  car¬ 
casses  are  tumbled  in,  sprinkled  with 
quicklime  and  buried.  II.  w.  c. 


“IIeixo,  Dobson!  Any  luck  yesterday 
when  you  were  fishing?”  “Great!  1 
was  away  when  six  hill  collectors  called.” 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Do  You  Raise  Corn 
For  12c  a  Bushel 


Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of 
12  cents  per  bushel,  how  far  apart  would  you  space  your  rows? 
How  far  apart  would  you  space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  it? 

We  l  ave  prepared  a  hook  for  practical  farmers  who  are  growing  corn.  AH 
of  these  points  and  many  more  are  fully  covered.  A  careful  reading  will  save 
you  money  in  the  future.  If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  corn 
you  expect  to  raise  next  season,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  books,  entitled 

“Corn, 

The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming” 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 
51  Chambers  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 


HARRIS  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  CORN 


li  I-  nio>t  important  to  get  seed  corn  raised  in  the 
North  for  the  Eastern  States.  J 1  arris’  seed  corn  is  raised 
in  Northwestern  New  York  and  is  selected  with  great 
care  and  cured  in  heated  dry-houses,  so  the  germination 
is  practically  perfect.  New  anil  improved  varieties  for 
grain  and  ensilage,  Some  yield  200  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre.  Send  for  u  cample  of  this  corn  free. 

All  our  seeds  are  grown  on  our  farm  end  sold  direct  to 
you  at  wholesale  furthermore  all  seed-  are  tested  and  the 
exact  per  cent  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  label 
so  you  know  just  how  thick  u>  plant. 

We  otter  a  New  Oat* -the  heaviest  ever  grown 
in  tills  Slate,  and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  highest 
quality  raised  ou  out  own  (arms. 

Hums'  free  catalog  will  help  you  de¬ 
cide  w  hat  varieties  10  use.  Ask  lor  it 
and  for  samples  ot  oats  and  coin — tree, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Ron  33.  L'oldwatcr,  N.  V. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


sSNSXNjjr  Sturt  right  by  buying 
ssxNYjg  Elierle's  seeds,  bulbs  or 
NNjr  plants.  They  cannot  fat!  to 
t lirive  n niter  t:i  ir  eomlii Inns. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  eun- 
e  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Ebcrle'a  1 9 16  Seed  Annual— free 

This  Inlly  illustrated  book  1-  brimful  of 
help  fill  iulViraiaftim  concerning  (lie 
planting  and  eitftlvtrtiori  of -ends,  from 
laig.el  I’ll VIII  l O  smallest  garden-. 
f ii't  i/tm  i*  fn'r  riijiU — luiUift. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds  prtulaert  choicest,  vegetables 
and  flower*.  Grown  with  groat  earn  for 
those  who  appreciate)  quality.  No  inat- 
rnT  ter  what,  yon  need.  Cordon,  Field  or 

™ ™  Flower  Svede.  We  havo  them  and  offer 
the  bent  varieties  grown.  Wing's  Golden 
Sugar  Corn  a  now  variety.  Extra  early, 
at  good  idsio.  nweot  and  lino  flavored. 
Fully  described  In  our  free  catalog. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Dox  1S3  MECHANICS  BURG,  O. 


QUALITY 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Tin  «m*  iturllont  voflrotnblofl  »n  oulilvotfnn  for  lie-  One 
packet  cn«‘li,  Ih'hjiMjon*#  jfcrlk'4'.  'JVyfiato,  Fiirlicst 
llouiul  Keil  Hnrltol^  KarHotct  JjtUooi*.  10c  t«*  lieW 
cut Imuut'iu  Kiitfiihir  prion  MI'it.  OATXI.OO  FlLEE. 

C.  N.  Robinson&Bro.,  Dept. 51 ,  Baltimore, Aid. 


Buy  grass 
seed  early  to 
permit  testing 
for  purity  and 

growth,  lie  allow  tciiitn  ol  unsatisfactory  seed  refund 
money  pay  bright.  The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  »f  seed 
scarcity— gets  best  qualities — lowest  price-.  If  you  need 

field  seeds  ol  any  kind,  write  tor  free  catalog  and  samples. 

Do  it  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville.Lanc.Ce, ,Pa. 


SWEET  GLOVER 

white  llloraoms;  the  greatest  money-making  crop  or 
today.  Wonderful  -opportunities  for  the  farmer  who 
starts  growing  It  .  Builds  up  worn  land  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duces  heavy,  mouay-making  crops  while  doing  it.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates  your  land  for  alfalfa. 
Easy  to  start:  grows  on  till  soils.  Uur  need  nil  bent  scar¬ 
ified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Quality  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing  Seed 
Guide ,'c'ireular  and  free  sample  AMi-niriw  Mimur. 


■  am!  free 

Sti.'D  Co.,  Dept.  m.  43d  and 


plea.  American  Mutual 
Seby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SCOTT’S  FIELD  SEEDS 

Wet  Weather  damaged  nearly  all  seeds.  Most  are  full  of 
blasted  gtains  and  weeds  such  as  Buckborn,  Thistle  and 
Pock.  Ours  aro  not,  and  arc  far  the  cheapest  to  sow. 
Scarcity  of  good  seed  tnakrs  early  buying  advisable. 

Samples  mil  msltuclions  "How  lo  Know  Good  Seed."  fHtf  Wnle  today 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

30  Main  Street,  Marysville  Ohio 


Certified  Genuine 

ye  >  •  Everlasting  ill*  1  f 

Grimm  Altalta 

Product's  plants  with  largo  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  condltiinns.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,” 

and  sample  tree.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
p:i irons  iu  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman.  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfedule  Farm,  2,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  ami  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Cultivator 


vantage  that  T  can  see  except  that  it  is 
decidedly  green  in  color ;  it  has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  rose  tint  on  the  sunny  side, 
but  not  beautifully  colored  ns  is  the 
Naomi  for  instance. 

As  a  home  variety  I  consider  the 
grape  immense,  and  perhaps  for  nearby 
market.  It  is  not  as  fine  or  as  hand¬ 
some  a  grape  as  his  Triumph,  but.  its 
flavor  is  different  and  more  rich  and  per¬ 
fumed;  Campbell's  Peerless,  which  he 
sent  me  the  year  before  his  death  as  be¬ 
ing  better  than  the  Duchess,  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  ties  new  variety.  The  Peerless 
and  Copley's  Daphne  are  finite  similar — 
both  iu  appearance  like  the  Croton,  but 
not  ns  good.  This  new  grape,  because 
of  its  productivity  and  better  flavor, 
should  be  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the 
public.  Air.  Campbell  is  (leaking  of 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  nursery¬ 
men  for  introduction. 

These  three  grapes  of  Campbell’s  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  far  superior  to 
(lie  Campbell's  Early  which  l  think  has 
been  praised  unieli  too  highly.  I  have 
three  of  Cample  il's  black  grapes  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  which  lie  sent  me  with  his 
Peerless,  but  they  are  scarcely  larger 
than  Delaware  in  hunch  ami  berry.  One 
he  numbers  ‘"S'  lias  beautiful  foliage 
and  I  have  used  it  for  an  ornamental 
vine.  These  three  varieties  suggest 
Pickett’s  Peabody,  but  are  not  as  good. 

I  have  10  young  ones  of  Ibis  new  va¬ 
riety  growing,  and  one  of  its  valuabl 
qualities  is  that  it  will  give  a  good  mar¬ 
ketable  vine  in  one  season  from  a  cat¬ 
ling.  It  roots  as  easily  as  a  foreign  va¬ 
riety.  The  Josselyn  St.  Albans  was  one 
parent,  and  I  presume  a  Concord  X 
Muscat  Hamburgh  was  the  other — mak¬ 
ing  it  three-quarters  foreign. 

Maryland.  ki.ukkt  wakkman. 


RURALISMS 


Nuts  for  Michigan 

Would  you  give  the  names  of  the  hardy 
English  walnuts,  pecans,  filberts,  chest¬ 
nuts  and  hickoryimts  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  southwestern  Mich¬ 
igan  V  a.  R.  tr. 

Bueliaruin,  Mich. 

There  are  a  number  of  seedling  wal¬ 
nut  trees  in  Southern  Michigan.  The 
nuts  from  them  that  I  have  seen  were 
small  and  insignificant.  T  do  not  know 
of  any  named  varieties  of  any  nut  tree 
growing  in  the  State,  hut  very  likely 
there  may  he  some.  If  I  were  going  to 
try  English  walnuts  there  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  which  is  the  only  way  they 
should  be  tried.  I  should  try  out  as  many 
of  the  few  varieties  recommended  by 
the  thoroughly  dependable  nut  nursery¬ 
men  as  I  could  afford,  with  preference 
for  the  old  varieties  tried  out  in  France 
and  California,  the  Franquetti'  and  May¬ 
otte.  The  walnut  does  well  in  Ontario 
and  the  lake  region  of  New  York. 

Pecans  for  Michigan  are  even  more  un¬ 
known.  I  never  heard  of  a  bearing  tree 
in  Michigan,  the  New  England  States 
of  New  York,  except  on  Long  Island. 
Yet  they  are  native  and  bear  line  nuts 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  as  far 
north  iu  Iowa  as  its  middle,  which  is 
the  same  latitude  as  Southern  Michigan, 
and  much  less  favorably  situated  than 
the  latter,  which  lias  Hie  protection  of  (lie 
Great  Lakes.  The  pecan  tree  is  hardy 
at  P.attle  Creek  and  in  Ontario,  There¬ 
fore  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pecan  will  bear  in  Michigan.  Any 
of  tin*  “Indiana”  varieties  offered  by  the 
special  nut  nurserymen  of  dependability 
may  be  tried. 

The  varieties  of  the  English,  or  other 
imported  filbert  offered  by  many  nursery¬ 
men  should  be  quite  hardy.  There  are 
no  native  hazels  as  yet  of  named  va¬ 
rieties  on  the  market.  In  growing  the 
imported  filbert,  where  the  American  ha¬ 
zel  is  native  it  will  he  necessary  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  blight,  shown  by  a 
depressed  area  in  the  bark  and  small 
black  pustules  on  the  larger  stems. 
These  should  be  cut  out  once  or  twice 
a  year,  or  they  will  girdle  and  kill  the 
trees. 

As  the  chestnut  is  not  native  in  South¬ 
western  Michigan  plantings  of  the  trees 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the 
blight  unless  imported  on  nursery  stock, 
and  the  opportunities  for  growing  this 
11  ut  in  that  region  wdrli  profit  would  seem 
to  be  good.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
get  trees  from  nurseries  outside  the 
blight  area.  The  Poelmster,  Boone  and 
Paragon  varieties  are  recommended. 

There  arc  no  very  desirable  varieties 
of  the  shagbnrk  hickorynut  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  however,  is  gradually  locating 
some  of  our  good  native  varieties  and  in 
a  year  or  two  they  will  he  put  on  the 
market. 

Grafted  or  budded  trees  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut,  pecan  and  chestnut,  at  least 
some  of  their  varieties,  will  hear  at-  least 
as  early  as  the  average  apple  tree.  Un- 
der  good  conditions  they  grow  with  great 
rapidity  and  hear  profitably  as  soon  as 
oilier  fruit  trees.  Filberts  bear  young, 
of  course,  but  we  don't,  know  much  about 
the  hickory.  v.\r.  c.  dkmi.vo. 

Sec.  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Ass’n. 


Adheso 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft 
and  leaves  a  better  dirt  mulch 
than  any  other  cultivator.  It 


u>  tk t  or* 

Insecticide  Tonic  Fungicide 

WHEN  other  spray  materials 
fail  to  do  their  work,  because 
rain  washes  them  off,  “Adheso” 
Sticks,  killing  the  Codling  moth 
and  preventing  the  Scab,  Apple 
Blotch,  and  Bitter  Rot  because  It 
Stays  Where  it  is  Needed  and  does  not 
wash  off  on  to  the  ground. 

“ADHESO"  GAVE  99  %  CLEAN 
FRUIT  THIS  YEAR 

The  worst  in  filtecn  years  for  Codling  moth 
and  Scab.  Write  tut  tit-tali'!  and  means  tor 
making  the  Standard  Test  for  Adhesion. 
"Triangle”  Brand  Arsenate  ot  Lead 

AnsbacherA  Insecticide  Co  ,- 


WORKS  RIGHT  UP 
TO  YOUR  TREES 


Stirs  the  entire  surface  beneath 
low  branches  wuhouc  disturbing 
boughs  or  fruit.  Write  tor  cat¬ 
alogue  and  free  book  “Modern 
Soil  Tillage.”  A 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

D«pt.  612  Marshalltown,  iowa 


Tit*?  rr»ftion  why  our  of  C vs t *  tnov<a 

than  olhorx  w:»m  mIimwii  litiv  v<»*r.  Ask  too  *rr»wn 
who  uSttd  ft.  They  did  not  lose  50  G  to  75‘U  by 
wormy  *pplu%.  ft  in  nol  th»  cost  per  pound,  but 
results  in  clean  fruit  that  count. 


527  Fifth  Avenue 


One  Barrel  oy~ScaJeeide 

Will  Spray . a$  many  Trees. Three  Barrels  o£ 

'-frno  Sulfur^./  : 


UmifFTSS-  *  "Scalccide”  has 
fiSj’ greater  invigorating  effect 

on  your  orchard— Utils  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  Insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  Wc  can  twit  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Goad  RestiUi  from  Using 


LIME',  ;LI M E  LIME  \ 

sulfur  Sulfur  sulfur; 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — "Proof  nf  The  Pudding”.  Tells  liow  “Scalectde”  will  positively  destroy  Sau  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  1‘svlla.  Le  o  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet  —“Spraying  Simplified".  Learn  the  dolUrs  and  cents  value  of  ”  -  ilelde,  The  Tree  Saver”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO-.  M’fg  Chemists  Dept.  N  SO  Church  St_  New  York 


,  There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by-  practical 
orchardlsts  and  has  been  improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  Write  a  letter  orpost  curd  to  Morrill  &  Motley  Mfg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Find,  out  wh  it  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  vT  O’1*  A 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  \ 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You  1 


will?"  “Yes. . rimn 

know  lmw  mm-li  lie  left, 
telling  me?"  “Not  nt.  ; 
answered,  its  lie  resumed  1 
left  every  thing  lie  lmd.” 


Dtfchm 

and  Tbrrac  in® 


<S^S.  . ;  .  ‘WZr/  Made  Easy 

T#n  ttie  common  sense 

day*  .  '»J  j  StL.  F*m  Ditcher 

trial.  Y  /  ft  Roid  Cndcr 

Money-back  v  deans  out  l»t crate— (trade*  roudu 
guaranis*.  All  btaol — Simplo — Practical 
TrU-e only  one-fourth  of  big  machines.  Poes  s»m0 
work.  Boon  pays  for  itself.  Ask  yon  r  dealer  or  wrlto 
for  full  information  and  lnlrmlurt-ory  proposition. 
OwunsboroOitcfxr  &6rad«iC0.l*c.  Bu  84  6.  Owemboro.Ky. 


NU  ladder  or  scaffold  needetl  to  spray  the  tallest  tree  in  your 
the  time  required  by  others.  Used  with  either  bucket  or 
Tlie  knapsack  attachment  (supplied  at  slight  additional 
cost)  makes  possible  the  rapid  spraying  ot  potatoes  and  low  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Whitewash  your  barns  and  poultry  houses  with  the 
Standard.  It  pays  for  itself  many  times  in  a  single  season.  Sim- 
pie  in  construction.  Made  of  brass  with  nothing  to 
jSa  break  or  wear  out.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Lasts  a  -*^ 

^ ffvtime.  Most  hardware  md  seed  dealers  carry  the 

•ml-lk K&  Standard  in  stock.  Ask  tor  a  demonstration.  Ur-,  ■ 

E-sV irrfff, Vift-f .  —  H  your  dealer  does  ant  handle  the  STANDARD  J 

do  not  accept  a  substitute  but  write  direct  to  us 
and  wc  will  supply  you. 

LfflQtojLgffik  wjfeSfi  $4  Prepaid.  $5  west  of  Denver. )  Money  back  ii 

/fjjSt  not  satisfied.  W rite  for  special  offer  and  Catalog  M.  r,Rg( 

.iSk  THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.  f  'w! 
951  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio  , 


'HE  better  you  upruy,  the  mere  your  orchards 


X  I'sy*  High  Prcaaara  Spraying  is  100%  effi¬ 
cient.  It  gives  a  finer  mist,  bettor  penetra¬ 
tion,  wives  time  and  notation,  50  STYLES  of 
hand  and  power  Bprnycrn  for  smalt  or  large  or¬ 
chards.  Bend  postal  for  P'KKK  HOOK 34  on 
High  i’rOBsuro  Spraying  and  to  pago  catalog. 


A  Visit  to  a  Vine 

In  October  I  hud  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Delaware,  Ohio,  tin*  home  of  the 
Into  George  \V.  Campbell,  the  great  or- 
tieulturist,  for  thy  purpose  of  talking 
with  his  son,  and  to  see  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  his  finest  production.  The  son  is 
much  :ts  his  father  avuh  iu  .appearance 
and  a  man  of  the  same  refinement,  as  I 
find  all  lovers  of  the  Arine.  The  vine 
grows  on  the  back  of  his  house,  and  is 
thrifty,  with  large  Goncord-like  leaves, 
but  the  fruit  shows  no  trace  of  any  of 
the  native  objectionable  flavor.  The  fruit 
is  too  soft,  however,  in  my  opinion  for 
it  ever  to  be  a  market  variety.  There  is 
no  pulp  and  the  flesh  is  somewhat  gela¬ 
tinous,  like  the  dhnrlton.  The  skin 
is  very  thin,  and  lias  the  appearance  of 
delicacy.  But  the  flavor  is  the  thing  of 
course  and  that  is  very  delightful— -some¬ 
what  suggesting  Riekett's  Exquisite  Gold¬ 
en  Gem — but  the  grape  is  large — the 
shape  of  Iona,  the  bunch  is  large  and 
eon  veuiently  loose.  There  is  no  disml- 


lrm>|  754  h.  p.  | 

VY#  110  Gallon  \ 
Tank 

Hay.*  Pump  4k  Plantar  Co. 


Have  Stood  the  T est 
of  29  Years 

That’s  the  Proof  of  Quality 


For  29  years  Hurst  Sprayers  have  been  the  standard  by  which  all  sprayers  are  judged 
v*)  \Y  , ' always  the  beat  and  always  leading.  32  different  styles. 

kinds— one  for  every  need.  Used  by  the  United  States  Dcpartn 

Get  Our  BIG  FREE  BOOK 
“Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray” 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.f  2820  North  St 


Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  in  X  below. 

. Man- Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse- Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fits- All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

.  ...Power  Orchard  Sprayer, 

. Knapsack  Sprayer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


— - - - 

SI 
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□a 

N  THE  GROUND  WITH  A 

RD  SPRAY  PUMP 
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7  HE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  Xlitloual  M  ccfely  Jonriml  for  Country  und  Suburban  Home* 

EatnbUxhed  JtlfiO 

Published  iwklj  t'j  tbf:  Rural  r.ihlbhlng  Co,n|»ii,o.  333  30tii  Slrert.  \>w  Vork 

JitKi  tOT  W,  t'ottts<5W00T>.  rr.  -iil.u.t  ami  Editor. 

.’otiv  .T  Pllioy,  TruaMiroi'  iimi  (it  iu  ral  Manaew. 

Wn  F.  I  •  t -V Its.  J-.  T  ROTLE,  lesocl&tc  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  fotuitritt-  in  tin?  rniversa!  Postal  I’ulon.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 

81,.  minks,  >>r  lOtg  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  r>!B‘ess 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rales.  7 5  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  arid  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  RQt  ARE  DEAL" 

MY  believe  rjjat  every  advert bement  in  till-  paper  is  bucked  by  n  respon- 
siide  pei-on.  ">  ti-e every  povdlile  tireeii  utlfla  and  admit  the  advertiaiog  of 
reliable  lleu-e*  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  be. 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tinstlne  nnv  deliberate  rtw  imfii  r.  irre.pon- 
Bibfe  advert istYS  or  misleading  ndvcHis.’iueiip-  in  (nir  columns  and  Anv 
sueti  -windier  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  ate  also  olden  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  ovi r  snlwerlbers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouse-,  whether  advertirerss  or  nor,  We  willingjv  use  onr  good 
offices  to  this  end  bur  such  . •«-»•»  Mhould  not  ?»■  eoofn-ed  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not.  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanetioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  rni.-t  ho  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tile  time  of 
tin  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tilt:  Rcral  N e\v- 
Yoiuti  a  « lie  n  writing  the  advertiser. 


FOR  many  years  farmers  have  been  broadcasting 
clover  seed  in  the  mud  or  on  the  snow  early  in 
Spring.  This  left  the  freezing  and  thawing  to  work 
the  seed  into  the  soil  and  give  it  a  start.  The  meth¬ 
od  has  become  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  aid 
many  seedings  have  failed.  Now  we  have  a  new 
type  of  seed  drills  which  enable  ns  to  put  the  clover 
sect!  on  the  grainflehls  in  April.  The  grain  is  not 
injured,  and  we  are  far  surer  of  a  “catch”  of  clover. 
These  seed  drills  with  disk  attachments  give  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  plan  of  broadcasting  on 
frozen  ground. 

* 

.1 1  an  I  pan  you  this  compliment :  Texas  is  sorely 
m  need  of  a  fair  men  and  women  like  those  hack  of 
Tin  Rural  New-Yorker.  o.  A.  walker. 

Texas. 

ERTAINLY,  you  have  our  willing  permission. 
As  one  bouquet  deserves  another  we  hasten  to 
say  this  is  as  line  a  bud  as  we  have  had  in  years — 
because,  having  lived  in  the  Gulf  States  we  know 
wliat  Texans  think  of  Texas  and  what  Texas  means 
te  Texans.  The  men  and  women  back  of  The  E. 
N.-Y.  are  plain  people  who  live  in  country  homes 
and  sustain  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  tries  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  to  fight,  if  need  be.  for  their 
rights.  Texas  is  full  of  just  such  people  now! 

* 

‘7  take  off  my  hat  to  New  Jersey!'’ 

L  have  that  from  our  old  friend  .T.  A.  Hep- 
worth.  and  he  had  a  head  full  of  apples 
and  a  hat  full  of  prizes  when  he  said  it.  lie  was 
just  back  from  the  big  fruit  meeting  at  Rochester, 
and  had  won  medals  enough  to  justify  any  man  in 
keeping  his  hat  oil.  Why  take  it  off  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey?  Because  John  II.  Barclay,  a  plain  Jersey  man, 

walked  off  with  the  $50  sweepstakes  prize  at  Ro¬ 
chester.  Those  Jersey  apples  were  wonders — and 
they  had  to  be  in  order  to  beat  the  world  beaters 
from  New  York.  How  do  you  figure  this  out?  New 
York,  under  the  hardest  handicap,  beats  tlie  world 
at  San  Francisco!  Then  comes  New  Jersey  and 
beats  New  York!  “Hats  off  to  New  Jersey!”  by 
all  means.  And  now.  gentlemen,  let's  till  put  our 
hats  mi  again,  eat  a  few  of  those  famous  apples, 
forget  this  friendly  competition  between  sister 
States,  and  remember  that  the  big  market  battle  is 
between  the  upper  Atlantic  Const  and  the  upper 
Pacific  Coast !  The  Atlantic  Coast  is  now  on  top. 
Let's  keep  ft  there  by  honest  packing  and  effective 
advertising. 

WHEN  put  to  a  test  on  a  fair  issue,  the  produc¬ 
ing  farmers  of  New  York  State  as  a  body 
have  never  failed  to  register  themselves  on  the 
right  side  of  an  economic  or  moral  question,  and 
never  in  our  experience  have  they  done  this  more 
emphatically  than  at  the  recent  New  York  State 
Fruit  C rowers’  Association  at  Rochester.  The  spe¬ 
cial  interests  which  oppose  fair  markets  made  their 
boasts  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  convention 
that  (lie  1  department  of  Foods  and  Markets  would 
fare  badly  on  Wednesday  night,  when  the  subject 
of  the  Department's  work  was  to  be  discuss, ed.  Some 
GOO  to  700  members  were  present  at  the  discussion. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Emerson,  representing  the  Department,  told 
a  clear,  logical  and  forcible  story  of  the  work  of 
the  Department.  President  F.  N.  Bradley  gave  the 
records  of  bit-  experience  with  the  Department.  lie 
stated  that  his  apples  were  under  contract,  and 
none  was  sent  to  the  auction  market.  He,  however, 
shipped  four  carloads  of  peaches  to  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  York  City,  and  about,  50  carloads  of 
peaches  to  New  York  commission  merchants.  He 
had  tlie  records  checked  up  before  leaving  home, 
and  they  showed  that  the  returns  from  the  auc¬ 
tion  netted  him  from  six  cents  to  eight  cents  a  bas¬ 
ket  more  than  the  average  returns  from  the  com¬ 
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mission  dealers.  The  growers  present  were  quick  to 
see  that  if  the  auction  markets  had  had  the  50  car¬ 
loads,  and  the  commission  men  only  four,  the  re¬ 
turns  would  have  shown  much  greater  results  in 
favor  of  the  auction  system. 

Senator  S.  L.  Lupton  of  Winchester,  Virginia, 
spoke  from  the  floor  and  expressed  tlie  fear  that 
New  York  state  growers  did  not  as  yet  appreciate 
the  great  service  that  they  enjoyed  in  the  work  of 
their  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  last  Fall  he  said  the  growers  had  a  large  crop 
of  apples.  They  did  not  know  what  to  ask  for 
them.  The  top  price  offered  was  $2.50  a  barrel, 
and  no  information  as  to  their  value  except  the 
word  of  the  buyers.  Then  came  the  report  of  the 
auction  orchard  sales  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  the  Hudson  Riv¬ 
er  Valley,  and  within  a  week  after  tlie  first  sale  at 
Red  TIook.  growers  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  were 
selling  their  crop  of  apples  to  buyers  at  $0  per  bar¬ 
rel  f.o.b.  After  the  discussion  a  resolution  was  of¬ 
fered  by  tlie  growers  pledging  the  support  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  and  to  Commissioner  Dillon; 
and  also  pledged  the  growers  to  ship  apples  To  the 
Department's  auction  sales.  The  resolution  called 
upon  Governor  Whitman  and  all  members  of  the 
State  Legislature  not  only  to  continue  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  to  give  it:  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  coming  year,  and  to  support  Commissioner  Dil¬ 
lon  in  bis  work.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved  by  a  rising  vote.  After  all  the  bluster 
and  loose  talk  and  cheap  paper  abuse,  there  was 
not  a  man  present  who  dared  stand  up  before  the 
farmers  of  that  convention  and  say  a  word  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Department,  or  its  work.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  compete  for  an  idiot’s  cap  and  bells 

and  lie  would  have  won  the  prize. 

* 

MOST  men  are  rather  tender  on  the  subject  of 
their  wife’s  relatives,  and  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  keep  them  good-natured.  How  would  you 
like  to  send  the  wife’s  relatives  a  barrel  of  apples 
as  a  Christmas  present  and  have  them  turn  up 
“stove-piped”  and  full  of  culls  and  worms?  Your 
own  folks  might  realize  that  you  personally  never 
put  such  fruit  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  30  in  tlie  barrel, 
but  how  about  Mary’s  or  Emma’s  folks!  Perhaps 
they  have  had  an  eye  on  you,  and  have  already  given 
the  wife  a  few  words  of  warning.  Now  here  you 
come  putting  cider  apples  in  their  stocking!  Ser¬ 
iously,  tlie  man  who  will  pack  such  fruit  and  mark 
it  "No.  1”  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.  If  he  alone  were 
injured  we  might  overlook  it,  because  such  things 
usually  bring  self  punishment.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  cull  in  the  package  hurts  the  reputation  of  the 
State  at  a  time  when  our  leading  growers  are  doing 
so  much  to  call  national  attention  to  our  fruit.  It 
will  need  a  thorough  spi-aying  with  publicity  to  de¬ 
stroy  tlie  worm  of  cull  packing. 

* 

“ That’s  what  neighbors  are  for!” 

HAT  is  the  message  which  Ezra  Barlow  sent 
by  Jimmie  when  the  neighbor  went  down  with 
the  grip.  You  can  read  all  about  it  on  page  120. 
“Who  is  my  neighbor?”  asked  tlie  lawyer  who  was 
trying  to  tempt  the  Master.  For  answer  lie  had 
the  story  of  the  man  who  went  out  of  his  way  to 
relieve,  a  stranger  in  trouble  and  distress.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  be  able  to  say  tilings  to  our  people  which 
perhaps  they  would  not  take  kindly  from  others. 
Now  we  say  that  the  great  hope  for  our  farmers 
and  for  their  business  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
college  or  in  the  State  Legislature  or  at  Washing- 
ton  as  much  its  right  in  the  home  district.  The 
college  and  the  Legislature  and  Congress  can  help 
us  in  their  way.  but  the  power  they  give  us  will  be 
no  stronger  than  a  rope  of  sand  unless  we  can  de¬ 
velop  that  neighborly  feeling  which  prompted  Ezra 
Barlow's  message  to  bis  neighbor.. 

Who  is  my  neighbor? 

That’s  what  neighbors  are  for! 

On  those  two  things  must  be  built  the  foundation 
of  the  better  things  which  are  to  come  through  co¬ 
operation!  In  their  way  these  pimple  things  are 
bard  really  to  work  out  in  practice. 

UNDER  ordinary  circumstances  there  would  be 
no  more  use  in  again  referring  to  the  Luther 
Burbank  Society  than  in  firing  birdshot  at  a  scare¬ 
crow.  We  print  Mr.  Underwood’s  excellent  letter 
in  page  11-1  because  it  ought  to  put  our  readers  wise 
to  other  games  of  this  nature.  But  what  sort  of  a 
figure  does  Luther  Burbank  cut  in  this  foolish  and 
deceptive  scheme?  He  has  been  represented  to  us 
as  a  poet  and  a  dreamer  who  fell  an  unfortunate 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  designing  men!  It  looks  as 
if  he  was  very  wideawake,  and  had  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  prosaic  side  of  life.  Mr.  Burbank  has  now  sued 
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the  company  hearing  bis  name  for  the  collection  of 
two  notes.  It  seems  that  Burbank  was  to  receive 
$300,000  for  his  name  and  his  "introductions.”  lie 
got  $30,000  all  right,  but  the  $15,000  which  was  to 
come  each  year  lias  not  shown  up.  Hence  lie  sues 
to  get  his  money,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  bis  name 
and  to  cancel  the  right  to  sell  his  products!  It  is 
said  that  tlie  Luther  Burbank  Society  took  in  $875.- 
000,  largely  on  the  strength  of  Burbank's  name. 
Apparently  it  has  now  been  blown  away.  We  have 
been  asking  tlie  public  to  tell  us  what  Burbank  has 
ever  done.  Now  we  know.  He  sold  his  name  and 
reputation  to  the  Luther  Burbank  Society  to  be 
used  as  sucker  bait.  lie  made  a  good  catch,  and  be 
it  welcome  to  the  $30,000  made  in  that  way! 

* 

SPEAKING  about  New  York  State  apples  a  friend 
who  lives  on  tlie  upper  Pacific  Coast  writes 
this : 

I  notice  in  last  week's  issue  an  item  about  New  York 
State  apples  ranking  high  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair. 
Well,  that  is  a  just  recognition  of  merit.  Often  I  have 
wished  for  a  bite  of  Jonathan,  Spy,  Baldwin  or  some 
other  good  old  Eastern  apples,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
had  in  onr  markets.  I  appreciate  what  is  beneath  the 
skin  in  apples  as  well  as  in  man. 

There  he  is  sn moulded  by  those  famous  Western 
apples,  yet  longing  for  some  New  York  fruit.  Why. 
if  our  Eastern  growers  would  grade  and  pack  as 
eii refill ly  as  the  Oregon  and  Washington  people  do. 
we  could  even  go  into  those  Western  markets  and 
sell  thousands  of  barrels.  Imagine  what  would 
have  happened  if  all  those  gold  medals  had  gone  to 
Hie  Pacific  Coast.  Every  corner  of  the  apple-eating 
world  would  have  learned  about  it,  and  it  would 
have  meant  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
to  the  Pacific  growers.  It  should  be  worth  more 
than  that  to  our  Eastern  growers,  for  they  have  tlie 
quality  to  back  the  reputation.  Our  friend  says  he 
appreciates  what  is  beneath  the  skin  of  a  man.  The 
man  is  like  his  apples.  If  he  be  ripe  and  mellow  lie 

keeps  the  culls  but  of  the  package. 

* 

NOTHING  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years  has 
called  out  so  much  comment  as  the  recent  re¬ 
marks  about  the  minister  who  is  preaching  the  “two 
blades  of  grass”  theory.  Among  other  comments  we 
have  this  one: 

Why  not  put  this  up  to  that  minister?  Let  him  put 
tiro  ministers  in  the  field,  and  see  how  many  will  soon 
be  looking  for  another  job.  I  mean  two — to  where  then* 
is  now  one.  Then  talk  about  “two  blades  of  grass!” 

.K. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  deepest  respect  for 
clergymen  who  sincerely  try  to  preach  and  practice 
the  Christian  religion.  Most  of  those  who  occupy  coun¬ 
try  pnljiifs  are  forced  to  lead  lives  of  self  sacrifice- 
and  close  economy.  This  very  fact  will  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Hit*  two  blades  of  grass  theory  .-ill  tlie 
more  forcible.  If  the  young  minister  who  advises 
bis  hearers  to  double  production  regardless  of  mar¬ 
kets  is  consistent,  lie  will  of  course,  invite  another 
minister  t<>  come  and  share  bis  pulpit,  bis  parsonage 
and  his  perquisites.  By  till  means  have  two  where 
one  preached  before,  and  the  new  one  may  well  be 
a  man  with  a  large  and  hungry  family!  Go  out  and 
find  the  men  who  talk  this  “two  blades  of  grass 
theory”  to  farmers  and  put  the  theory  up  to  their 
nwn  business  or  profession.  Suggest  that  the  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  and  merchants  and  all  the  rest  lie 
doubled  at  mice  so  that  two  will  struggle  for  pa¬ 
tronage  where  one  did  before,  and  they  hasten  to 
explain  that  they  are  talking  about  farmers — not 
about  their  own  line  of  work!  They  all  want  the 
farmer  to  produce  that  extra  blade  and  then  let 
them  carve  it  up  between  themselves.  Tlie  farmer 
will  produce  that  extra  blade  when  he  sees  a  fail 
chance  of  being  paid  for  his  labor! 


Brevities 

If  Job  had  had  a  steady  job  ho  would  have  felt  bet¬ 
tor.  He  seems  to  have  boon  a  sort  of  retired  farmer. 

“He  who  runs  may  read,”  but  he  should  not  try  to 
lead  while  he  is  running. 

Try  to  keep  out  of  the  rut.  That  is  where  most  of 
the  wheels  run,  and  where  you  are  most  likely  to  be 
ground  to  death. 

The  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  has  made  a  law 
prohibiting  any  one  from  picking,  selling  or  having 
partridge  berries  between  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  15,  under 
penalty  of  $20. 

The  world  is  looking  to  South  America  for  markets 
for  all  sorts  of  goods.  Among  the  rest  apples  are 
wanted.  New  Zealand  sends  150,000  cases  each  year 
ami  is  working  for  50.000  more.  New  York  should 
have  part  of  that  trade.  The  South  Americans  will 
not  buy  on  the  strength  of  our  gold  medals.  They  must 
have  sound  and  uniform  fruit. 

We  have  several  cases  where  readers  have  attempted 
to  act  as  their  own  lawyers  with  very  little  knowledge 
0f  ]Uw.  They  have  worked  into  positions  where  they 
are  likely  to  lose  some  money  unless  a  good  lawyer 
comes  in  to  help.  These  men  would  doubtless  laugh 
tit  a  lawyer’s  attempts  to  farm  but  they  are  about  as 
awkward  in  their  own  attempts  to  “law.”  Every  man 
to  his  own  job. 
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Endorses  the  Foods  and  Markets  Dept. 

[The  fruit  growers  of  New  York  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Charles  G.  Porter  for  liis  great  work  at 
rhe  Panama  Exposition.  By  his  courage  and  tact  and 
perserverancc  Mr.  Porter  made  it  possible  for  New  York 
to  outer  the  apple  competition  and  make  an  astonish¬ 
ing  record  at  prize-winning.  The  following  letter  from 
such  a  man  comes  with  double  force  right  to  the  poiut 
now  that  the  air  is  full  of  wild  and  vindictive  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Department.  No  other  answer  to  them 
js  needed.] 

I  was  very  much  gratified  at  tlio  action  taken  by  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  convention  at  the 
meeting  at  Powers’  Hotel  last  Wednesday  evening, 
when  the  resolution  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Market 
and  Foods  Department  and  pledging  its  support  to  the 
Department  for  the  coming  year  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

All  fruit  growers  of  the  State  should  endorse  the 
work  of  this  Department  and  give  it  their  support  in 
every  way  possible.  It  may  he  true  that  men  like 
T.ewis  Morrell  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
Frank  Bradley  of  Western  New  York,  who  have  worked 
for  years  in  getting  a  satisfactory  market  for  their 
fruit,  would  not  like  to  commence  all  over  again  by 
sending  their  fruit  for  the  Foods  and  Markets  Com¬ 
mission  to  dispose  of,  but  they  can  and  I  believe  they 
will  give  the  Department  their  support  iu  any  other 
way  possible. 

There  lias  been  adverse  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  undoubtedly  .mistakes  have  been 
made  which  may  not  have  given  the  grower  just  what 
he  ought  to  have  had,  and  the  grower  may  not  have 
given  the  Department  just  what  he  should  have  given 
it.  hut  is  there  a  firm  in  New  York  City  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  large  scale  that  does  not  make  mistakes  to 
the  loss  of  some  one,  especially  the  first  year  of  op¬ 
erations? 

It  is  not  up  to  the  fruit  growers  to  criticise  the  De¬ 
partment  for  some  reported  mistake,  but  to  join  hands 
and  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Commissioner,  and  help  fill 
lip  the  holes  wherein  the  mistakes,  if  any,  may  lie,  that 
the  business  may  be  carried  on  profitably  to  all  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  State. 

We  are  growing  fruit  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  section  of  the  world.  At  the  Panama  Exposition 
there  was  no  fruit  shown  as  attractive  as  the  New 
York  State  exhibit.  Among  the  eight  other  States 
showing  fruit,  not  one  showed  near  the  number  of 
varieties  as  did  New  York,  which  showed  25.  No 
Srate  showed  the  variation  of  color  that  was  seen  at 
the  Now  York  exhibit.  No  other  fruit  exhibited  was 
as  uniform  in  size  as  that  of  New  York,  and  the  largest 
apple  shown  was  in  the  New  York  exhibit.  The  New 
York  exhibit  received  the  largest  and  more  prizes  than 
any  other  State.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
flavor  of  New  York  apples  is  superior  to  that  of  ap¬ 
ples  grown  anywhere.  We  have  the  goods,  and  every 
grower  should  put  his  shoulder  to  the  same  selling 
wheel  that  it  may  he  properly  and  profitably  turned 
so  that  New  York  fruit  may  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumers,  of  all  the  consumers  of  the  whole  world. 
With  all  the  consumers  readied,  the  talk  of  over-pro¬ 
duction  will  cease.  There  cannot  he  over-production  if 
all  the  consumers  of  the  world,  who  want  apples  can 
g«-t  them  at  a  price  within  reach. 

The  New  York  Foods  and  Markets  Department  can 
bring  about  these  conditions  if  all  the  people  interested 
will  give  them  a  helping  hand.  There  is  much  being 
said  about  the  middlemen.  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to 
market  all  our  fruit  successfully  without  them,  and 
they  should  he  encouraged  and  handled  fairly,  that  we 
may  have  their  honest  cooperation. 

If  you  wish  to  publish  this  letter  or  any  portion  of 
it.  I  have  no  objection.  ciias.  o.  porter. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


An  Auction  Market  for  Hay 

Hay  is  an  important  crop  in  the  T'nited  States.  It 
is  an  important  crop  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
year  it  is  third  in  importance  to  corn  and  wheat  and 
more  important  than  cotton,  which  receives  more  pub- 
lie  attention,  particularly  in  Wall  Street,  The  value 
of  the  hay  crop  is  estimated  at  $912. .*120.000 ;  the  value 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  ${>30,202,000.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever.  that  bay  is  not  handled  commercially  with  the 
system  and  method  that  is  applied  to  other  leading 
crops,  and  is  less  profitable  on  that  account. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  no  central  market  for 
hay.  each  railroad  having  its  own  terminal  and  its 
own  market  The  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore 
R.  It.  have  a  market  at  West  33rd  Street.  The  Lack¬ 
awanna  has  a  market  on  the  dock  at  West  2Slh  Street. 
The  Erie’s  market  is  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  but  de¬ 
livers  at  Chambers  Street  dock  in  Manhattan.  In 
Brooklyn  there  are  at  least  four  markets,  one  iu  Long 
1-dnnd  City,  another  in  Williamsburg,  one  in  East  New 
York  and  a  fourth  at  Bush  wick  Station.  The  prices 
of  hay  at  these  various  markets,  for  hay  of  the  same 
grade  and  on  the  same  day,  vary  sometimes  as  much 
as  $2  per  ton  or  even  more.  The  cause  of  this  varia¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  either  a  glut  of  a  particular  kind 
of  hay  at  the  low-priced  market,  or  a  shortage,  at  the 
high-priced  market.  Sometimes  the  low-priced  market 
lacks  delivery  facilities  for  the  buyer. 

The  facilities  for  delivery  meau  for  the  most  part, 
what  is  known  in  the  city  as  ’■free  lighterage."  Cars 
coming  into  Jersey  City  are  subject  to  free  lighterage 
to  any  part  of  the  city,  including  the  Brooklyn  mar¬ 
kets.  but  if  a  car  is  lightered  from  Jersey  City  to  the 
dock  at  West  33rd  Street  and  sold  there,  it  has  had 


one  lighterage  and  will  not  be  moved  from  33rd  Street 
free  to  an  East  River  point.  On  the  other  hand  a  car 
arriving  via  the  New  York  Central  at  33rd  Street  is 
entitled  to  one  lighterage  and  may  be  sold  there  and 
lightered  free  to  East  River  points.  Hay  may  be  sold 
at  the  New  York  Central  track  at  33rd  Street  Market 
or  on  the  Jersey  City  market  of  the  Erie,  and  ho  light¬ 
ered  free  from  either  of  these  markets,  but  for  cars 
coming  on  the  Pennsylvania,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  It.  aud  Le¬ 
high,  they  are  lightered  before  they  reach  the  terminal 
markets,  and  are  not  again  subject  to  lighterage  with¬ 
out.  extra  charge. 

Practically  all  the  hay  coming  to  the  market  is  sold 
on  commission,  and  between  dealer  and  railroad  and 
embargo,  and  lighterage,  the  man  without  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  system  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  dealers  and  the  railroads,  has  a  slim  chance  iu  the 
New  York  City  market.  When  the  dealers  are  pretty 
well  stocked  up  with  hay,  and  have  considerable  supply 
going  on  track  toward  the  city,  or  a  good  supply 
on  boat  from  Canada,  an  embargo  keeps  buy  out  of  the 
market  until  the  dealers  succeed  in  moving  off  their 
surplus.  When  this  is  accomplished  and  a  high  level 
of  prices  is  secured  up  goes  the  embargo  and  in  slides 
the  hay  on  track  for  a  good  price  to  the  dealers  that 
have  it  ready  just  outside  the  city  gates.  By  the  time 
the  “up-State”  farmer  is  ready  to  ship,  the  market  is 
again  congested,  and  if  another  embargo  does  not  stop 
him  he  reaches  a  low  market. 

When  the  Department  of  Foods  aud  Markets  had 
made  arrangements  to  handle  10  carloads  of  hay  for 
the  Onondaga  County  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association, 
the  city  supply  of  hay  was  limited  and  prices  were  rul¬ 
ing  high.  It  was  a  good  time  for  sale.  The  dealers 
knew  that  before  the  farmers  or  the  Department,  and 
succeeded  iu  getting  the  embargo  in  time  to  prevent  a 
successful  sale.  When  the  embargo  was  lifted  the 
dealers  lmd  lmy  enough  ready  to  slip  in  to  keep  the 
market  overstocked  since. 

No  producer  can  go  by  the  quotations.  These  quota¬ 
tions  are  often  made  on  asking  price  and  there  may  be 
no  sales  for  some  days  at  tlie  quotation.  The  quota¬ 
tions  on  hay.  like  the  quotations  on  other  farm  products 
are  not  often  what  the  goods  sell  for,  but  always  what 
the  dealers  want  the  price  to  appear  to  ho. 

In  the  New  York  market  there  is  one  favorable  con¬ 
dition  to  the  grower.  The  men  who  buy  the  hay  have 
no  love  for  the  men  who  control  it  and  sell  it  to  them, 
and  when  thorough  organization  aud  the  right  kind  of 
Steady  and  prompt  transportation  can  be  secured,  an 
auction  market  for  hay  iu  the  city  will  he  welcomed 
by  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  hay,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  have  a  ready  market  at  better  prices  than  he 
can  hope  to  receive  through  the  present  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  sales  aud  embargo  manipulations. 

John  j.  DII.I.ON,  Commissioner. 

New  York  State  Dept,  iff  Foods  &  Markets. 


Notes  from  the  Auctions 

The  apple  market  has  continued  a  little  quiet  and 
prices  have  been  ruling  low.  During  last  week  it  re¬ 
quired  fancy  grades  to  bring  $3  a  barrel.  Dealers  who 
have  apples  in  storage  are  reporting  sales  at  a  loss  and 
the  Government  report  and  the  association  report  of 
the  holdings  in  storage  indicate  that  there  are  more  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage  now  than  there  were  at  this  time  last- 
year.  Both  the  dealers  and  the  growers  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  apples  in  cold  storage  seem  to  he  inclined  to  hold 
back  shipments  aud  to  influence  prices  by  keeping  the 
market  short.  Iu  our  judgment  they  are  making  an 
error.  They  are  curtailing  consumption  and  people 
are  finding  something  else  to  eat.  and  they  seem  to 
forget  that  even  in  this  situation,  apples  are  practically 
a  dollar  a  barrel  higher  now  than  they  were  at  this 
time  last  year  when  the  crop  was  nearly  a  million  bar¬ 
rels  less  than  it  is  now.  W  lien  the  large  crop  was  first 
announced  the  Department,  of  Foods  and  Markets  of¬ 
fered  its  services  to  growers  and  dealers  foi  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sip  plus  Crop.  The  policy  was  to  keep 
the  market  well  supplied,  to  keep  the  distributors  busy 
forcing  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  consumers  and  by 
increasing  consumption  to  increase  the  demand  and  in¬ 
cidentally  the  price.  This  policy  has  not  as  yet  been 
followed.  Rather  the  reverse  course  hits  been  taken,  of 
holding  hack  the  fruit  with  an  apparent  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  higher  prices.  In  the  meantime  the  apple  .season 
is  passing  and  it  will  not  he  long  before  new  products 
will  he  claiming  their  share  of  attention.  Our  advice 
to  growers  again  is,  to  ship  promptly,  steadily  and  reg¬ 
ularly.  Immediate  prices  will  not  be  high  hut  the  fruit 
will  be  moved,  aud  if  the  supply  is  regular  the  averages 
will  ho  good. 

Auction  sales  for  two  days  last  week  were: 

APPLES. — 14!)  bids.  Rome  Benutv  $2.75;  16  Beu 
Davis  $2.25:  10  $2.10;  12  $2.05:  1  Newtown  $2.20; 

1  King  $2.5)0;  2  li.  Sweet  $2.20;  2  Seek  $2.25 ;  10  Bald¬ 
win  $2.50;  4  $1.N5;  0  $2.10;  10  Baldwin  $2.75;  50 
$2.70;  70  $2.05;  $  $2.10;  2  $2.35;  2  Spv  $3.05;  2 
Twenty  Ounce.  $2.20. 

PRIVATE  SALES:  EGGS.— 15  cases  small  40c;  1 
case  small  35c:  4  cases  12c;  1*4  case  small  38c ;  2  cases 
small  33c ;  0  eases  4 Sc ;  1  ease  34c. 

MISCELLANEOI’S. — 30  lbs.  chickens  23c;  2*4  pair 
guineas  $1  pair;  2  pigs,  145  lbs..  12c:  1  pig.  10N  lbs., 
10i,4c;  50  lbs.  fowls  15c;  2  hogs,  100  lbs.,  0c ;  1  hog, 
00  lbs.,  10c;  L  hog.  307  lbs.,  0140;  1  hog,  177  lbs..  6c; 

2  pails  butter,  20  lbs..  28c;  1  box  butter,  18  lbs..  31c. 


Experiments  in  trying  to  carry  Winter  wheat  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  Winter  are  being  tried  in  Dako¬ 
ta  one  plan  is  to  seed  iu  the  corn  and  leave  the  stalks 
standing  to  catch  the  snow.  The  other  is  to  put  straw 
on  the  young  wheat.  For  a  Winter  grain,  however, 
rye  is  much  surer. 


New  York  Apples  in  San  Francisco 

List  of  the  Medal  Winners 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Porter  of  Albion.  N.  Y.,  who  had  charge 
of  the  New  York  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo¬ 
sition,  made  an  interesting  report  relating  to  that  ex¬ 
hibit,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Rochester  of  the  New 
York  .State  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  fact  that 
New  York  earned — and  was  awarded — the  grand  prize 
for  "Best  display  and  largest  collection”  of  apples, 
exhibited  under  the  disadvantages  of  heiug  thousands 
of  miles  from  home,  and  right  at  the  home  of  the  world 
famous  Western  fruit,  is  certainly  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  which  every  resident  of  the  State  may 
justly  he  proud. 

The  conditions,  as  first  imposed,  governing  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  contest  for  prizes,  were  such  as  to  prohibit 
tlie  entry  of  New  York  fruit,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  decided  that  he  would  not  make  the  attempt.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  long,  unpleasant  and  hard-fought  strug¬ 
gle.  he  gained  some  concessions,  ami  entered  the  New 
York  exhibit  in  the  contest.  lie  expected  but  few  if 
any  prizes,  as  at  the  beginning  15 r/r  was  taken  off  all 
New  York  fruit  because  it  was  not  in  boxes.  The 
Westerners  surely  were  after  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
honors,  and- evidently  intended  to  take  them 

Mr.  Porter  has  earned  unlimited  praise  and  credit 
for  the  very  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
managed  the  exhibit  from  start  to  finish,  with  the  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.  He  has  had  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  superintendent  of  the  fruit  department  at 
the  State  Fair.  Mr.  A.  B.  Buckholz,  State  Orchard 
Inspector  at  Albion,  very  ably  assisted  Mr.  Porter  in 
soliciting,  collecting  and  packing  the  fruit,  and  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  exhibit.  He  was  with  the  exhibit  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  Mr. 
Buckholz  for  several  years  has  had  charge  of  the  Or¬ 
leans  County  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair.  Also 
to  Senator  Whitney,  as  Commissioner  of  the  fruit  de¬ 
partment  iit  the  Exposition,  aud  E.  C.  Gillett  of  Penn 
Yan,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  many  thunks  are  due  for  the  success  of  the 
New  York  exhibit  in  California. 

Do  not  forget  that  New  York  won  the  grand  prize 
for  "Best  display  and  largest  collection,"  after  it  was 
discounted  1 5r,4  because  not  in  boxes.  Many  medals 
below  the  gold  were  for  15114  fruit  which  was  not 
judged  until  Summer  of  1915.  The  biggest  apple  in  the 
entire  exhibit  of  all  States  was  a  Wolf  River,  grown 
by  G.  G.  Ditchings  of  Onondaga  County. 

The  following  list  furnished  by  Mr.  Buckholz,  shows 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  medals  were  awarded,  and 
the  varieties  for  which  they  were  given.  (The  gold 
medal  list  is  not  quite  complete)  : 

II.  L.  Brown,  Carlton — Orange  Quince — Gold  Medal. 

B.  B.  Ferris,  Albion — Twenty  Ounce — Gold  Medal. 

.T.  A.  Hop  worth  &  Son,  Milton — Jonathan — Gold 
Medal. 

G.  G.  Ditchings,  Syracuse-  -Northern  Spy.  Pound 
Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wolf  River — Gold  Medal. 

R,  C.  Marshall,  Albion — N.  Spv,  Greening — Gold 
Medal. 

F.  Mason,  Albion — Roxbury  Russet  -Gold  Medal. 

Geo.  Pettit,  Lyndouvillo — King — Gold  Medal. 

Eli  Reynolds,  Lookport — Baldwin.  King — Gold 

Medal. 

Leslie  Tanner,  Medina  Fameuse — Gold  Medal. 

A.  Van  Yranken,  Rexford — Delicious.  N.  Spy, 
Wealthy— Gold  Medal. 

B.  S.  Harwood,  Appleton — 20  Ounce — Silver  Medal. 

A.  G.  Snyder,  Albion — King — Silver  Modal. 

A.  Van  Yranken,  Rexford — Winter  Banana — Silver 
Medal. 

C.  A.  Boiler  &  Sons.  Sodus — N.  Spy — Silver  Medal. 

F.  M.  Bradley,  Barker — 1>.  of  Oldenburg — Silver 
Medal. 

E.  W.  Catelipole,  North  Rose — Ben  Davis — Silver 
Medal. 

C.  W.  Harding,  Albion — Baldwin  Silver  Medal. 

B.  II.  Heniou,  Brock  port — Alexander — Silver  Medal. 

J.  A.  Ilepworth  &  Son.  Milton — Baldwin,  Yellow 

Newtown,  N.  Spy,  Sutton  Bty. — Silver  Medal. 

G.  G.  Ditchings.  Syracuse — Alexander,  Wealthy — 
Silver  Medal. 

W .  E.  Howard  &  Sons,  Ilollev — N.  Spv — Silver 
Medal. 

B.  G.  Wilson.  Wn  ter  port — Wealthy — Silver  Medal. 

II.  E.  Wellman,  Kouri. ill — Baldwin — Silver  Medal. 

Clark  Allis,  Medina  — Rome  Bty. — Bronze  Medal. 

Seth  Allis.  IIoHey — N.  Spy  —  Bronze  Medal. 

.T.  S.  Beckwith,  Albion — Greening — Bronze  Medal. 

C.  A.  Boiler  &  Sims,  Sodus — Esup.  Spitzeuburg — 
Bronze  Medal. 

B.  .T.  <  'use,  Sodus — \\  nit’  River — Bronze  Medal. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Chase,  Dresden — N.  Spy — Bronze  Medal. 

C.  M.  Harding.  Albion — King — Bronze  Medal. 

G.  G.  Ditchings,  Syracuse — King — Bronze  Medal. 

Geo.  R.  Seim  liber,  Ballston  Luke — N.  Spv — Bronze 

Medal. 

Snyder  Bros.,  Albion — X.  Spy — -Bronze  Medal. 

B.  G.  Wilson,  Wa  import — Baldwin — Bronze  Medal. 

James  Austin  &  Son.  Morton— Baldwin — Honorable 
Mention. 

B.  .1.  Case.  Sodus — Baldwin — Honorable  Mention. 

•T.  T.  Christensen,  Penn  Yan — Baldwin — Honorable 

Mention. 

S.  E.  Crowell.  Kendall — Baldwin — Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

H.  L.  Brown.  Carlton — Baldwin — Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

Geo.  Simpson,  Kent — Baldwin — Honorable  Mention. 

H.  S.  Fullagar,  Penn  Yan — Wage  tier — Honorable 
Mention. 

II.  L.  Hill,  Knowlesville — Baldwin — Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

II.  W.  Miles,  Waterport — Baldwin — Honorable  Men¬ 
tion. 

C.  M.  Mower.  Waterport — Baldwin — Honorable 

Mention. 

Snyder  Bros..  Albion — Baldwin— Honorable  Mention. 

A.  \  an  Yranken,  Rexford — Baldwin — Honorable 
Mention.  l.  L.  WOODFORD. 


January  22,  1910, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


“Howrdo,  Mis’  Holcomb !  Here’s  a 
tapioca  puddin’  Maw  sent  over.  She 
said  to  be  sure  and  tell  you  she’s  so 
sorry  Mister  Holcomb’s  come  down  with 
the  grippe,  and  she'll  bet  some  tapioca 
and  this  grape  jelly  ’ll  set.  on  his  stum- 
mick  if  anything  will.  And  Paw  sez, 
‘You  tell  Eli  Holcomb  to  go  right  to  bed 
and  sweat  it  out — me  and  llenrjrll  tend 
to  his  milkin’  and  drawin’  to  the  station 
and  sich.  Tell  him  not  to  worry  one 
minute — that’s  what  neighbors  are  for.’ 

“Yessum,  there’s  a  hull  lot  down  with 
it.  Dr.  Stiles  sox  the  air’s  just  full  o’ 
germs,  this  warm,  damp  weather — sure 
I’ll  come  in  and  talk  to  him — if  he’s  as 
lonesome  as  that.  Hollo!  Mister  Hol¬ 
comb. 

“Well,  I  hope  you'll  soon  be  round 
again — YTes,  it  is  funny  about  Roland 
Smith,  ain't  it? 

"Sure !  We  know  all  about  it !  Rol 
was  down  to  our  house  yistiddy,  and 
told  us  everything — leastways,  all  that 
Paw  didn’t  know  already. 

“Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginnin’,  he 
see  a  advertisement  iu  the  Fortner's 
Friend.  It  said  the  Universal  Supply  Co. 
wanted  a  few  more  bright,  capable,  in¬ 
telligent.  hustlin’  young  men  to  repre¬ 
sent.  ’em  in  the  few  remainin’  unoccu¬ 
pied  counties  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  orders  and  measurements  for  their 
justly  celebrated  made-to-order  suits ; 
guaranteed  to  fit,  or  no  charge;  made 
from  the  finest  cloth,  manufactured  in 
our  own  mammoth  mills;  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profits  cut  out,  and  the  benefit 
given  to  our  customers. 

"Well,  you  know  yourself,  Mister  Hol¬ 
comb,  Rol  did  have  some  poor  luck,  this 
year — not  enough  to  hurt  him,  Paw  sez. 
So  lie  set  right  down  and  studied  that 
advertisement  from  A  to  Izzard.  Then 
he  sent  for  terms.  They  seemed  so  good 
to  him  he  come  down  to  see  Paw  about  it. 

“First  off,  though,  he  bpgun  to  run 
down  farmin.’  Said  farmers  never  had 
nothin’  to  do  with  settin’  prices,  had  to 
draw  milk  in  the  meanest  climate  in 
North  America,  over  the  wust  roads  in 
all  creation.  That  wa'nt  half  he  had  to 
say,  hut  Paw  pulled  on  the  lines  a  little. 

"  ’Roland,’  sez  he,  ‘when  they  started 
to  organize  a  branch  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  here,  who  was  it  dropped  the 
monkey  wrench  a  tween  the  cogs?  And 
when  they  saw  how  the  roads  improved 
in  this  district  and  tried  to  go  over  to 
the  money  system  in  yours,  who  killed  it? 
Furthermore,  though  I  must  admit 
there’s  been  too  much  of  heatin’  farmers 
out  of  their  money,  when  did  you  miss 
a  check?  I  don’t  seem  to  recollect  that 
you  was  present  when  we  voted  not  to 
draw  our  milk  unless  Mr.  Steinhilber 
put  up  a  bond.’ 

"Yes,  sir ;  but  it  didn’t  quiet  him  for 
long.  Pretty  soon  he  said  that  the  only 
people  farmin’  was  fit  for  was  them  as 
couldn’t  make  a  livin’  at  anything  else. 

"  ‘‘Oli-hum,’  Paw  sez.  ‘I’ve  heard  peo¬ 
ple  talk  that-a-way  before.  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  right,  they  was  either  mighty  poor 
farmers  or  else  they  had  the  liver  com¬ 
plaint.  Better  get  Dr.  Stiles  to  give  you 
some  calomel.’ 

"Then  Rol  pulled  out  the  Fortner’s 
Friend.  Raw  looked  at  it  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  ‘If  it  was  the  farmer’s  friend,  it 
wouldn’t  need  to  say  so,’  he  sez. 

"Rol  pointed  to  the  ad.  and  called 
Paw’s  ’tention  to  the  well-dressed  man 
drivin’  a  snappy  team — the  new  spring 
wagon  filled  with  packages  of  new  suits, 
all  marked:  ‘From  THE  UNIVERSAL 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Chicago  and 
Waukekonngon.’ 

“‘Where’s  Waukekonagon ?’  Pa  asked. 

“  ‘That’s  where  their  mills  are.’ 

“  ‘L’h-huh.  And  where  are  their 
mills?’ 

“  ‘At  Waukekonagon.’ 

“  ‘I  see,’  sez  Paw.  ‘From  Wabbleton 
to  Wibbleton  is  fourteen  miles,  and  from 
Wibbleton  to  Wabbleton  is  fourteen 
miles.  Any  idea  what  State  this  Wau¬ 
kekonagon  is  in?’ 

“  ‘I — I — guess  it  must  be  in  Indiana,’ 
sez  Rbl. 

“  ‘Well,’  Paw  sez,  ‘mebbe  your  guesa 


“  ‘Well?’  Rol  sez,  at  last. 

"That’s  the  slickest  heads-I-win,  tails- 
you-lose  dockymont  I  ever  see,’  sez  Paw. 
‘I  see  they  made  you  buy  a  suit  for  your¬ 
self  in  the  first  place — is  that  the  one 
you’ve  got  on?  Well,  it’d  be  dear  at 
half  the  price.  Then  they  agree  to  pay 
you  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  and  a 
commission  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
you  sell  above  $400  a  month.  Pretty 
cute !  They  know  you  nor  no  other  man 
can  sell  $400  worth  of  their  goods  in  a 
month — they  aint  makin’  goods  to  sell — 
they  aint  makin’  clothes  to  fit,  either. 
Their  clothes  are  simply  a  bait  for  your 
good  money.  If  you  sell  less  than  $400 
worth  a  month,  they  have  the  right  to 
order  you  to  Chicago,  to  take  a  course 
in  salesmanship — at  your  own  expense. 
So  there’s  no  danger  of  their  ever  having 
to  payroll  a  salary.  That  contract  aint 
worth  the  paper  it’s  printed  on.  If  yon 
aint  any  objection,  I’ll  retain  this  docu¬ 
ment  for  the  present — we'll  call  it  exhibit 
A,  as  the  lawyers  say.  How  many  orders 
have  you  taken?’ 

“Rol  took  out  his  order-book.  ‘Eleven,’ 
he  sez. 

“  'How  much  docs  that  foot  up?’ 

“  ‘$260.’ 

“  ‘now  many  fits?’ 

“  ‘None,  so  far,  except  my  own.’ 
“‘Just  as  I  expected,’  sez  Paw.  ‘Now 
Roland,  my  boy,  I  hope  you  see  by  this 
time  that  you’ve  got  mixed  up  in  a 
crooked  deal.  Drop  the  whole  thing  like 
a  hot  pertater  and  let  ’em  do  their  worst. 
They  can’t  do  a  thing  to  you — that  con¬ 
tract  is  a  bluff — but  you  could  do  a  lot 
to  them  if  you  could  afford  it.  You 
can't,  so  let  it  drop.’ 

“Rol  thought  it  over,  then  he  got  up. 

"  'I  ain't  ready  to  quit  yet,'  he  says. 
“Me’n  Paw  was  drivin’  by  his  place 
a  few  days  later,  and  he  had  a  big  bill¬ 
board  out  iu  front,  all  covered  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  men  in  new  suits,  and  bills  tollin’ 
about  the  elegant  clothes  manufactured 
by  the  Universal  Supply  Co.,  Chicago., 
Roland  B.  Smith,  County  Agent. 

"Pretty  good.  Paw,"  I  sez.  “He  shook 
his  head.  ‘Poor  Roland,’  he  sez,  'lie’s 
got  it  bad.  I  see  he’s  advertisin’  in  the 
county  paper.  Well,  he’ll  have  to  lose 
that  much  and  charge  it  up  to  experi¬ 
ence.’ 

“  ‘Mister  Barlow !'  somebody  called.  I 
looked  back,  and  it  was  Rol's  wife.  Paw 
pulled  up,  and  she  come  runuin’  down 
to  us. 

“  ‘Don’t  you  stay  out  here  in  the  cold, 
Fannie,’  Taw  sez.  'We’ll  drive  on  the 
barn  floor  and  come  in  the  house.’  When 
we  went  in  she  was  most  a  oryin’. 

“  ‘Ezry,’  she  sez,  ‘I  wish  you’d  get 
Roland  to  drop  this  crazy  clothiu’  busi¬ 
ness.  He’d  take  more  from  you  than  any¬ 
body  I  know  of — he's  never  forgot  how 
good  you  and  Mary  were  to  his  father 
and  mother,  when  they  were  sick — and 
him  away  from  home,  know  in’  nothin’ 
“  'How  d’you  like  ’em,  Mis’  Moreland?’  about  it  till  it  was  all  over.  I  tried  my 
sez  he.  best  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  and  now  I’ve 

“  ‘Well,’  sez  she,  ‘if  that’s  a  casket,  tried  lo  got  him  to  drop  it.  hut  he  won’t 
I  like  it  firstrate !  I  don't  see  no  handles,  listen  to  me.  Well,  I’m  partly  to 
nor  no  name  plate,  but  I  s’pose  they  blame,  anyway — I  just  hate  livin’  in  the 
come  extry.  The  only  objection  I  can  country.’ 

see  is  that  I  aint  quite  ready  to  bury  “‘As  long  as  you  feel  that,  way,  Fan- 
Bill  yet.  I  was  kinder  resigned  to  put-  nie,’  Paw  sez,  ‘Roland  ’ll  never  amount 
tin’  up  with  him  a  while  longer — say,  to  anything.  A  house  divided  against 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.’  itself  can’t  stand.  You’ve  got  to  he  one, 

“Rol  had  the  same  trouble  with  three  and  the  first  thing  to  do  it  to  find  out 
or  four  more  suits,  so  he  bundled  ’em  up  which  one.  If  it’s  Roland,  you’ve  got  to 
and  sent  ’em  hack  to  be  altered.  Then  learn  to  like  the  country.  If  it’s  you, 

he  comes  over  to  see  Paw  again.  ’Fore  then  he  must  give  up  tin-  farm,  and, 

lie  could  git  in  a  word  edgeways,  Raw  mebbe,  lie’ll  get  to  be  as  good  at  sutnpin’ 
told  him  he  wa'nt  iu  the  market  for  else  as  lie  used  to  bo  at  farmin’.  But 

made-to-order  suits  at  present,  and,  any-  about  this  clothiu’  deal — the  only  way 

how,  he  didn’t  want  to  pile  up  any  more  I  see  now  is  to  let  the  fever  run  its 

trouble  for  him— the  way  he  looked  at  course.  It  won’t  hurt  him  very  badly — 

it,  the  more  orders  Rol  got  the  worse  I’ll  see  to  that — and  he’ll  have  the  ex- 
hft’d.  be  off.  perience  when  he  gits  through.’ 

“That  made  Rol  mad.  ‘Why,  I’ve  got  “He  looked  at  her  hard,  and  she  looked 
my  contract!’  he  sez.  ‘Even  if  ’twant  a  just  as  hard  at  him.  He  sez,  ‘Fannie, 
reliable  firm  that’d  protect  me.’,  can  you  trust  me?  She  nodded  her 

“  'If  you’ve  got  that  contract  on  you,  head. 

I’d  like  to  see  it,’  sez  Paw.  “  ‘Then,’  he  sez,  ‘stand  to  oue  side  and 

“He  handed  it  over — it  was  a  serious-  let  him  see  this  thing  through.  Also 
lookin’  thing.  Paw  read  it  over  real  hand  over  to  me  every  scrap  of  paper 

careful,  then  handed  it  back.  from  them  cutthroats — when  I  go  huntin’ 

“Rol  waited,  but  Paw  kep’  on  sayin’  I  like  plenty  of  ammunition.’ 
nothin’,  (Continued  on  page  120) 


A  Business  Venture 

As  Related  by  Jimmie  Barlow 

By  Harry  Ayres 


is  as  good  as  mine — I  think  its  in  the  around  to  measure  lnm  for  a  suit  yet. 
State  of  Buncombe,  however,  we’ll  let  “Paw  told  him,  ‘No.’ 

that  go,  for  the  present — also  the  iu-  “  ‘Well,  don’t  let  him !’  sez  Bill.  ‘F 

formation  that  you’ve  got  to  hustle  or  got  my  order — though  I  couldn’t  vei 
else  somebody  ’ll  git  in  ahead  of  you,  well  afford  it,  just  now.  But  I  though 
though  it  does  seem  a  waste  of  good  he’n’  a  neighbor,  and  they  guaranteei: 
money  to  advertise  for  agents  when  peo-  a  fit  or  no  pay,  I'd  stretch  a  p'int  in  h 
pie  are  failin’  over  one  another  to  grab  favor.  I  picked  out  a  twenty-five  dolls 
the  job.  Lemrne  see  their  letter.’  suit  and  he  took  my  measure.  I’ll  swei 

“He  read  it  over  and  laid  it  down.  be  took  it  right,  ’cause  I  got  my  measur 

“  ‘Anything  else?'  he  asked.  meut  in  my  diary  siuce  Charlie  Wei 

“  ‘There's  a  hook  of  samples,  but  I  measured  me  for  my  last  one.  Je 
left  ’em  home,’  Rol  sez.  ‘But  what  about  rusalern !  I  wish  you'd  seen  that  su 
their  letter?’  when  it  come!  I  don’t  call  myself  i 

“  ‘Well,  it's  got  a  real  pretty  headin’  on  Adonis,  but  I  ’low  a.  suit  made  to  ord< 
it.’  Paw  sez,  'That  flag  with  ‘Universal  ought  to  hit  me  somewhere.  Near  as 
Supply  Co.’  on  it,  floatin’  over  the  Ma-  could  eal-late,  they’d  built  that  suit  c 
sonic  Temple,  is  a  work  of  art — I  a  sawbuck,  accordin’  to  plans  and  spec 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  that  cut  cost  ’em  a  fications  laid  out.  for  one  o’  these  hei 
dollar.’  bungalows  you  see  iu  the  magazine 

“‘That  aint  the  Masonic  Temple!  Mebbe  Rol  would  a  talked  me  ini 
That’s  their  headquarters  buildin’  in  takin’  it  agin  my  own  judgment — he  moi 
Chicago,’  Rol  told  him.  shed  tears — but  after  we’d  got  the] 

“  ‘Mebbe  so — mebbe  so.’  sez  Paw.  garments  draped  around  my  noble  fori 
‘What  does  Fannie  think  about  it?’  I  called  Maud  in.  She  looked  at  me,  an 

“  ‘That’s  it !  Now  you’ve  hit  it,’  sez  thou  she  looked  at  Rol. 


They  were  guaranteed  to  fit  ‘  like  the  paper  on  the  wall 


Rol.  “She’s  oilers  wishin’  I’d  quit 
farmin,’  but  when  I  strike  for  something 
else  she  oilers  finds  a  hole  somewhere. 
Why,  she  don’t  even  believe  what  it  says 
in  the  ad.  about  II.  I>.  Grant  of  Wis¬ 
consin  makin’  $70  in  two  days,  and 
Thomas  Flynn  of  Nebraska  earnin’  $221 
in  one  week.  ‘How  d’you  know  they's 
any  such  people?’  she  sez.  I  told  her 
they  dassent  print  it  in  the  paper  if 
’twant  so!’ 

“‘No,’  Paw  sez,  'they  wouldn’t  dare 
print  it.  in  such  a  truthful  paper  as  the 
Fanner's  Friend.  It's  too  bad  George 
Washington  aint  alive  now — they’d  make 
him  oditor-in-clnef.  Is  that  all  she  said?’ 

“‘No.  She  wants  me  to  buy  out  a. 
feed  mill  somewhere,  or  sutnpin’  like  that 
— she  sez  she  notices  that  most  all  feed- 
men  make  money.’ 

“  ‘Er-lnim,’  Paw  sez,  ‘she’s  a  long  way 
from  bein’  a  fool.  Well,  Roland,  my  ad¬ 
vice— if  it's  worth  anything  to  you — is  to 
drop  this  agency  business  and  buy  that 
feed  mill,  or  take  a  lumbering  contract. 
Either  one  will  give  you  lots  to  worry 
over,  and  they’ll  bring  you  in  more 
money.’ 

“He  went  off  at  that,  and  we  heard 
no  more  about  it  till  Bill  Moreland 
asked  Paw  one  day  if  Roland  had  been 
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Business 


The  Business  of  Journalism 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Cora  G. 


Lewis,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
students  in  industrial  journalism,  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  made  the 
following  statement: 

A  young  woman  who  takes  euoli  a 
course  as  is  given  by  this  college  can 
readily  go  out  into  Kansas  and  run  a 
successful  newspaper.  She  will  find  it  a 
most  remunerative  field,  as  well  as  one 
ottering  abundant  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  service.  There  is  a  loug  list  of 
Kansas  women  who  have  performed 
wonderful  service  to  the  State  as  owners 
of  newspapers  and  as  writers  for  papers, 
A  goodly  number  of  these  have  gone  on 
to  work  in  the  other  fields  of  literature. 

If  Mrs.  Lewis  really  made  this  state¬ 
ment.  she  gave  those  young  women  what 
seems  to  ns  very  po  >r  advice.  It  is  true 
that  We  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
a  college  course  in  journalism,  and  very 
likely  some  30  years  of  practical  work 
in  thi>  profession  would  hardly  he  called 
equal  to  such  instruction.  When  we 
learned  the  business  there  was  a  saying 
prevalent  in  most  newspaper  offices, 
that  no  good  editor  ever  “crawled 
through  the  office  window."  lie  worked 
up  from  printer’s  devil.  Modern  practice 
seems  to  have  abolished  the  last  named 
character,  and  the  window  is  probably 
larger,  with  some  steps  below  it.  hut  Wd 
can  hardly  think  of  any  worse  advice 
than  to  tell  a  student,  fresh  from  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  that  lie  can  make  a  success  of 
running  a  newspaper  without  thorough, 
practical  experience,  which  can  only  be 
learned  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Some 
of  the  advice  given  the  students  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  will  do  them  for  more 
harm  than  good,  if  they  take  it  seriously. 
Wo  have  heard  of  professors  who  tell 
their  students  never  to  accept  a  position 
as  farm  manager  or  worker  for  less  than 
$75  a  mouth.  A  more  foolish  proposi¬ 
tion  to  put  into  the  heads  of  untrained 
college  youth  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
The  value  of  the  manager  or  workman 
will  not  come  entirely  frpm  what  he  has 
learned  at  college,  but  rather  from  bis 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  a 
practical  and  businesslike  way.  We. 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  no 
man  ever  learned  how  to  run  an  ordinary 
farm  with  profit  through  the  instruction 
and  practice  he  received  at  the  college 
abaie.  lie  is  obliged  to  get  out  against 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  learn 
how.  The  same  is  true  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  journalism.  It  looks  easy  to 
any  man  or  woman  who  can  write 
readily,  and  who  has  a  good  command  of 
language,  to  get  before  the  people  and 
obtain  a  following.  Tt  requires  far  more, 
however,  than  fesdinical  education  or 
literary  ability  in  find  out  what  people 
will  stand  for,  » what  they  want,  and 
through  this  knowledge  to  obtain  their 
confidence.  If  those  girls  who  listened 
to  Mrs.  Lewis  will  take  our  advice,  they 
will  give  up  their  dream  of  running  a 
successful  paper  just  as  soon  as  they 
step  out  of  their  class  room.  Otherwise 
we  rim  safely  guarantee  them  that  their 
dream  will  be  rudely  shaken. 


The  Business  of  Cracking  Nuts 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  The 
R.  N’.-Y.  of  the  growing  use  of  nut 
meats  for  food,  but  there  is  one  point 
that  is  never  touched  upon,  and  that  is 
the  increase  in  price  of  nut  meats  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Twelve  years  ago 
while  living  in  New  York  City  1  used  to 
buy  the  extracted  nut  meats  very  freely 
from  a  well-known  dealer,  paying  32 
cents  a  pound  for  pecans,  20  cents  for 
pine  nuts  and  others  in  proportion.  To¬ 
day  the  same  dealer  (and  all  others) 
charge  about  80  cents  for  pecans  and 
40  to  HO  cents  for  pine  nuts.  The  only 
explanation  (?)  I  can  get  from  this 
dealyr  is  that  everything  has  increased 
much  in  price  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Bur  as  a  mutter  of  fact  I  cou  buy  nuts 
in  the  shell  as  cheap  to-day  as  ever  I 
could.  Only  last  week  I  bought  some 
first-class  walnuts  (English),  although 
not  large,  for  14  cents  a  pound.  Is 
this  a  hold-up  because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  nut  meats,  and  is  there  a 
monopoly  of  the  machinery  which  I 
understand  is  used  in  getting  out  the 
meats?  The  meats  are  so  much  handier 
to  use  that  it  seems  if  they  could  be  put 
on  the  market  at  a  fair  price  it  would 
do  much  to  increase  the  use  of  nuts. 

Maine.  WALTE15  A.  ROHE  JITS. 

As  long  as  people  will  iusist  on  hav¬ 
ing  this  labor  done  for  them,  and  as 
long  ns  the  demand  for  nut  meats  re¬ 


mains  brisk,  and  the  competition  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them  remains  small,  the  price 
will  remain  unreasonably  high.  Moral, 
crack  out  your  own  meats  or  go  into  the 
business  of  cracking  out  meats  for  those 
who  are  too  lazy,  or  too  rich,  to  do  it. 
themselves,  and  take  to  yourself  some  of 
the  profits. 

But  it  will  he  but  a  few  years  before 
that  fine  and  easily  cracked  nut,  the 
new  Southern  pecan,  will  be  produced  so 
abundantly  that  the  price  of  the  meats 
will  fall  and  bring  down  others  with 
them.  Even  this  year  there  has  been  a 
fall  in  price  and  competition  to  reach 
the  New  York  market.  Each  year  will 


A  Woman  “  Business  Man  ” 


see  this  greater.  Yet  no  one  can  tell 
whether  the  demand  is  going  to  grow  as 
fast  as  th>  supply  or  not.  <  >n  that  de¬ 
pends  the  price,  as  with  everything  else. 
Aieu’t  we  paying  the  same  tax  in  many 
other  foods  for  the  sake  of  having  them 
supplied  in  packages,  or  ready  cooked 
in  order  to  save  ourselves  trouble? 

w.  E.  1). 

K.  NT.-Y. — Here  are  prices  obtained 
from  dealers  in  bakers’  and  confectioners* 
supplies,  for  nut  meats  in  live  and  10- 
pound  lots,  within  a  month : 

Pecan  meats,  whole . 52 

Pecan  meats,  broken . 40 

Filberts  . 30 

English  walnuts  . 30 

Ilickorynuts,  broken  . 55 

Black  walnuts,  broken  . 38 

There  surely  is  a  chance  for  some  one 
to  make  some  money  cracking  nuts  for 
sale. 


A  Woman  Salesman 

Here  is  a  young  Wouiau  who  is  her 
own  commission  merchant  in  disposing 
of  an  unusual  farm  crop  in  Chicago. 
The  crop  is  Christmas  greens  for  decorat¬ 
ing  purposes  and  Yule-tide  celebrations. 
She  is  part  owner  of  the  farm  on  which 
the  crops  are  raised,  she  loads  the  stuff 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  ties  up  close  to  the 
South  Water  Street  market,  sells  from 
the  deck  of  tin*  schooner  C.  II.  Hackley, 
and  transacts  her  business  in  a  cozy  of¬ 
fice  in  the  cabin,  where  her  meals  are 
served  her  while  she  works.  In  this 
farming  of  Christmas  greens,  her  mother 
and  a  younger  sister  are  associated  with 
her.  The  name  of  the  young  woman  is 
Miss  Elsie  Sliucneiunnu.  and  she  is  the 
presiding  genius  In  the  selling  end  of 
the  business.  In  something  over  three 
years  she  has  disposed  of  more  than  1,000 
tons  of  this  green  crop  off  the  family 
farm. 

Here  is  a  woman  selling  a  product 
without  having  to  depend  on  the  regular 
practice  of  a  commission  man.  When 
a  commission  man  drives  to  the  dock 
for  a  load  of  greens,  Miss  Elsie  bills  him 
for  the  load,  and  is  not  compelled  to 
await  his  report  as  to  what  he  was  able 
to  get  for  them.  She  sells  direct  to 
church,  Sunday  school  and  other  so¬ 
cieties,  and  she  will  sell  a  tree  or  a 
wreath,  or  a  bunch  of  greens  to  any 
individual  who  may  apply  for  either. 


This  young  Woman,  barely  out  of  her 
teens,  absolutely  has  mastered  the  art  of 
selling,  and  she  is  as  good  collector  as 
she  is  a  seller.  Not  all  farm  crops  may 
be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  but  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  this  member  of  a  feniinine  busi¬ 
ness  trio  ought  to  interest  every  farmer 
who  must  stand  by  or  wait  out  of  sight 
to  hear  what's  coming  to  him  after  the 
shakedown  through  many  bands  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  J 
wnm.au  seller  lias  no  competition  in  the 
business.  The  cutting,  shipping,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  Christmas  trees  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  late  years.  Canada 
sends  trainloads  of  them  across  the 
border.  It  is  a  Common  thing  to  find  a 
string  of  10  loaded  cars  in  [be  Chicago 
yards.  They  are  distributed  to  a  wide 
area  of  the  Middle  West,  in  fact  the ! 
Christmas  tree  and  wreath  are  cutting 
more  and  more  a  figure  in  the  great 
holiday  business  of  our  nation. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Clear  Title  to  Property 

Mr.  A  dies  leaving  his  property — a 
farm  and  stock,  machinery,  etc. — to  his 
wife  during  her  lifetime,  at  her  death 
said  property  to  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  children.  Can  the  farm  be 
sold  and  a  clear  title  given  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mrs.  A?  Of  two  lawyers 
consulted,  one  says  “yes,"  the  other  "no.” 

New  York.  .\i  ns.  o.  F.  w. 

We  side  with  the  “yes"  one,  with  this 
provision,  that  Mrs.  A  shall  sign  the  deed  | 
as  well  as  both  the  children.  The  whole  J 
title  is  in  these  three,  and  if  they  all  sign 
the  deed,  who  can  object?  The  children 
cannot  give  a  good  title  alone  during  the 
life  of  Mrs,  A. 


Action  to  Recover  Rent 

A  has  a  farm  to  vent  and  rents  it  to  B  { 
for  cash  rent.  B  aUd  his  wife  give  three  ^ 
notes  to  he  paid  in  installments;  two  of  I 
the  notes  15  lias  paid,  but  the  third  one  | 
lias  not  been  paid.  There  is  no  security  | 
but  B  and  bis  wife,  lie  lias  two  horses, 
five  rows  and  two  heifers;  one  horse  be¬ 
longs  to  bis  son.  The  one  cow  and  two  I 
heifers  left  have  a  mortgage  on  them. 
Most  of  the  house  things  belong  to  their 
da  lighter.  Can  I  sell  the  bay  and  fod¬ 
der  and  four  acres  of  wheat  that  is  to  be 
cut  next  year,  or  keep  them  from  moving 
them  off  the  farm?  There  is  no  lease, 
but  their  time  does  not  expire  till  April, 
Iff  It!.  Or  is  there  any  other  wax  to 
settle  this?  'Will  it  pay  me  to  sue  him 
fur  the  amount  ,,f  the  last  note?  The 
mortgage  was  on  this  property  before  I 
rented  them  my  farm.  mhs,  m.  e.  s. 

( fbio. 

There  arc  so  many  questions  involved 
here  that  if  the  rent  or  note  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  it  will  pay  you  to  take 
the  matter  to  a  good  local  attorney.  All 
the  property  of  the  tenant  seems  to  be 


A  Load  of  Christmas  Greens 

execution-proof.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  the  proper  course  would  seem 
to  be  first  to  dispossess  the  tenant  for 
failure  to  pay  rent,  then  at  the  same 
time  to  begin  nu  action  for  the  rent  al¬ 
ready  due,  and  to  attach  the  crops  iu 
this  action.  This  course  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  employment  of  an  attorney  any¬ 
way.  If  you  have  taken  the  notes  in 
payment  of  rent  not  yet  due,  this  course 
would  not  be  possible,  and  you  would 
have  to  sue  on  the  note,  and  iu  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  it  may  he  that  there  are  grounds 
for  attaching  his  crops. 


to 

secured  both  in  garden  effects 
and  for  household  cut  flowerswith 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlia*.  Montbrelias, 
etc., and  at  such  a  small  outlay  oftime 
and  money  I  Just  try  nn  assortment  of 
our  i mpoitcd-lo-ordef  bulbs  ibis  year. 
By  planting  in  proper  combinations  and 
intervals  you  can  have  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  steadily  from  spring  till  frost,  and  w>h 
practically  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  Half 


This  is  our  plan.  You  tell  us  what  bulbs  you  wish.  V/’e 
order  them  for  you  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland, 
where  the  best  bulbs  conn;  from.  Long  experience  and 
frequent  visits  to  Holland  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  growers  enable  us  to  buy  each  kind  from  the  best 
specialist  in  that  varietv,  and  as  your  bulb#  ate  packed  by 
the  grower  and  then  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  thev 
reach  this  country,  you  get  much  better  bulbs  and  rit  muen 
less  than  they  would  cost  you  if  passed  through  the  usual 
middlemen.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  their  bulbs 
through  us  every  year  and  they  can  tell  you.  You  need 
not  pay  for  vour  bulhs  until  after  delivery,  nof  take  them 
if  not  satisfactory.  (References  required  from  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  )  But  remember— 


Not  Later  Than  March  1  at 

Our  prices  and  the  quality  of  bulbs  secured  depend  upon 
buying  direct  from  the  growers  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  our  plan  secures  you : 

t  Duxea  100 

Gladioli  America,  1st  sited  bulb#  .  $.25  $1.40 

GladioliXXX  Mixture,  finest  oflered  .30  2.00 

Choicest  Named  Dahlias .  ,  .  .  1.00  6  00 

Choicest  Large  Flowered  Cannes  .  .85  5.50 

For  n  rice*  on  other  item s  and  on  smaller  quantities,  send 
today  lor  our  Import  Price  Last.  It  is  Free,  write  for  it  now. 

Seed  *5  Wciuvea  limiled  quantity  of  specially  scjec- 
lJCCUa  ted.  pedigreed  seeds  representing  choice 
varieties  of  everything  grown  in  Mr.  Elliott’ s  private  gar¬ 
den,  that  tliis  year,  for  the  first  time,  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  at  no  advance  in  prices.  These  are  highest  grade  seeds 
produced.  W i  ito  for  list  and  prices  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  at  once. 

Elliott  Nursery  Co  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“Maple"  Evaporators 

Our  “Maple"  Evaporator  is  the 
most  durable  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  on  the  market  ;  only 
V selected  materials  he.ing'ttsed 
in  its  conscrnetion 
Flea  v.\  east. -Iron  f  ra  me. 
reinforced  sheet  steel 
jacket,  extra  heavy 
specially  rolled  linor 
galvanized  iron  pans. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
price  list 

McLane  &  Schank  Hardware  Co 

LinesviDe,  Pa. 


I  Shucknd  daily  ntt  they  cor 
r  from  the  famnua  Cliattapt-'a 
Bay  with  their  uwtural  si 
water  flavor. 

SINGLE  GALLON  •  •  *  I  .J 
THREE  GALLONS  •  •  3.C 

BRO.,  Dept.  201,  Baltimore.  IM 


Tut  Rural  New-Yorker 


Dear  Sirs;— I  received  tne 
Kitchen  Set  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  arid  also  the  Spoons,  and 
I  am  writing  to  led  you  how 
very  pleased  l  am  with  them 
The  Kitchen  set  is  *o  useful 
and  beautiful,  and  t  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  nice 
premiums,  t  am  looking  fot 
the  dishes  every  day  now  and 
hope  to  have  them  soon. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.  t  remain, 

Rachel  I.  Jenness 
Dover,  N.  H. 


0 

E  are  sending 
out  hundreds 
of  Rewards 
daily  to  our 
friends  who  assist  us 
in  our  subscri  ption 
work.  Send  postal 

card  to  Department  "A/” 

The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

and  get  our  new  12- 
page  Reward  List. 

& 

Dear  Rural  New-Yorker 
This  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
little  Recipe  Cabinet  which 
came  in  time  to  make  a  most 
acceptable  Christmas  present 
to  the  better  half  ur  rtje  firm, 
who  has  warded  one  since  see¬ 
ing  her  teacher’s  at  college. 
Many  thanks.  Yours  truly, 

Frank  b.  Hopkins 
North  Salem,  tnd., 

IhI - - - Is! 
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Sanitary  Seat 

fumes  from  the  gas  stove.  I  ran  this 
pipe  from  tlie  back  of  the  seat  up  and 
out  the  roof  of  the  wood  house.  I  made 
another  section  which  is  removable,  and 
which  has  a  hinged  cover.  The  second 
section  fits  up  against  the  first  section, 
and  a  little  strip  above  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  breaks  the  joint,  The  cover  is 
hinged  with  small  hinges  which  I  took 
from  an  old  cupboard  door.  1  secured  a 
garbage  pail  for  $1,25  for  inside  (he  seat. 
I  use  about  half  a  teacup  of  one  of  the 
well-known  coal  tar  disinfectants  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pail,  and  add  some  water. 
I  can  readily  take  off  the  second  section 
and  remove  the  pail  to  he  emptied.  I 
have  pun  died  a  half  a  dozen  holes  in 
front  of  the  seat  a  little  way  below  the 
top.  These  holes  puilehed  with  a  large¬ 
sized  nail  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the, 
seat,  over  the  pail  and  out  of  the  pipe. 
I  believe  if  the  sheet  iron  is  not  at  hand 
a  farmer  can  make  a  frame,  cover  it  with 
some  good  roofing  paper,  make  the  cover 
as  1  have  done,  and  make  the  outlet  for 
the  air  out  of  four  three-inch  boards 
nailed  box  shape.  This  of  course  will 
not  take  the  place  of  rhe  completely 
equipped  bathroom  seat,  but  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  farmer 


Farm  Water  Supply 

This  is  the  title  of  Circular  43,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  at  Morgantown.  It  is  a  very 
complete  and  sensible  method  employed 
in  bringing  water  into  the  farm  house 
from  springs,  cisterns,  wells  or  tanks. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  altogether  sensi- 


Sand  Filter  for  Cistern  Water 

ble.  The  picture  given  herewith  is  taken 
from  this  bulletin  and  shows  a  plan  for 
attaching  a  sand  filter  so  as  to  clean  cis¬ 
tern  water.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pam¬ 
phlets  on  this  subject,  that  we  have  seen. 

A  Sanitary  Seat 

“A  farmer  may  not  have  ready  money 
to  install  a  scat,  wash-bowl  and  hath 
tub,  with  proper  water  connections,” 
says  A.  L,  Brown  of  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  “but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
the  former  to  make  a  sanitary  seat,  and 
no  one  knows  its  comfort  until  they  have 
had  one  in  the  home  at  least  one  year. 
Here  is  the  way  I  made  ours  and  I  am 
sure  no  patent  will  prevent  a  fanner 
from  making  one  for  home  use.  I  had 
some  sheet  iron  roofing  which  I  cut  IS 
inches  in  width  and  long  enough  so  that 
when  I  joined  and  riveted  the  ends,  the 
distance  across  the  top  one  way  is  19 
inches  and  the  other  way  22  inches.  I 
cut  out  an  oval-shaped  board  to  fit  in 
the  bottom,  and  nailed  through  the  iron. 
I  made  a  cover  for  the  top  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  On  the  back  of  the  top  I  placed 
the  first  section  extending  from  the  back 
of  the  seat  forward  about  four  or  five 
inches.  I  mad*.'  a  connection  with  some 
small  pipe  which  is  used  to  carry  away 


will  get  busy  some  stormy  day  this 
Winter  and  make  it.  As  shown  in  cut, 
dimensions,  a  to  b,  19  inches;  c  to  d, 
22  inches;  height,  IS  inches,  section  c 
to  c  removable ;  section  e  to  d,  perma¬ 
nent,  to  which  is  attached  outlet  pipe. 

w.  or. 


A  Man’s  Fireless  Cooker 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  Gus  Boohme. 
Virginia,  page  1305,  issue  of  October  30 
last,  will  tell  us  how  lie  made  bis  tire¬ 
less  cooker.  I  am  similarly  situated  as 
to  work,  inside  and  outdoors,  and  would 
appreciate  the  information.  a.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

Any  one  knowing  how  to  handle  a  saw 
and  hammer  can  make  one.  Ours  is  just 
an  ordinary  wooden  box  made  from  one- 
inch  unfinished  boards,  although  any  kind 
of  boards  would  do.  Our  box,  inside 
measure,  is  12  inches  square  by  S  inches 
high;  about  20  or  more  sheets  of  news¬ 
paper  are  tacked  on  the  inside  bottom 
and  sides  in  such  manner  as  to  overlap 
all  joints.  A  lid  is  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  box,  with  plenty  of  news¬ 
paper  tacked  on  the  inside  or  under-side 
of  it  and  also  four  cleats  or  strips, 
1x1x12  inches,  are  nailed  on  top  of  the 
paper  one  iuch  from  the  edge,  or  in  such 
a  way  as  exactly  to  fit  into  the  top 
opening  of  the  box;  this  is  to  make  the 
box  as  airtight  as  possible ;  now  we  are 
ready  for  the  next  operation.  While  holding 
or  pressing  a  pot  or  stew  kettle  of  about 
five  quarts  capacity,  firmly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  floor  of  the  box,  pack  or  ram 
plenty  of  newspaper  all  around  it  so  as 
completely  to  fill  in  the  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  kettle  and  those  of  the 
box ;  when  the  kettle  is  lifted  out  a  neat 
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into  the  fireless  cooker  and  keep  it  there 
until  the  following  morning,  when  it  is 
ready  to  serve.  Even  the  good  old 
plebeian  cornmeal  must  prepared  in  this 
way  is  delicious.  I  imagine  that  it  must 
be  a  sure  enough  bugaboo  to  some  house¬ 
keepers  when  it  comes  to  devising  Ways 
and  means  as  to  how  to  keep,  or  hold 
the  bread  batter  warm  over  night  when 
the  weather  out-doors  is  such  as  to  make 
one  think  of  seal  blubber  and  Eskimos. 
The  old-fashioned  ways  of  wrapping  and 
tying  a  lot  of  blankets,  woollen  under 
skirts,  etc.,  around  the  vessel  containing 
the  batter,  or  keeping  fire  in  the  stove 
all  night  just  to  prevent  the  stuff  from 
freezing,  might  have  been  good  enough 
for  ’Mem  days  befo  de  wall,"  but  were 
entirely  too  cumbersome  and  inconven¬ 
ient  for  mo,  so  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
using  our  cooker  in  the  making  of  bread 
In  the  evening,  7  o’clock  or  thereabouts, 
I  prepare  the  bread  hatter,  on  the  back 
part  of  I  he  stove  in  the  customary  way; 
warm  flour,  warm  water,  yeast,  etc.  in 
an  ordinary  cooking  pot,  hut  one  which 
I  know  beforehand  fits  snugly  into  the 
nest  of  the  cooker.  When  the  hatter  is 
mixed  or  done  and  just  nice  and  warm 
cover  the  pot  with  a  warm  lid  and  place 
it  into  the  cooker,  cover  up  tight,  and 
no  matter  how  cold  or  hot  it  gets  out¬ 
doors  the  batter  comes  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  beautifully  raised  or  risen, 

and  still  warm.  Care  must  he  taken  not 

# 

to  run  against  or  otherwise  disturb  the 
box  while  the  batter  is  inside.  You  can 
readily  see  that  by  my  system  our  cooker 
is  in  use  not  only  practically  every  day 
but  every  night  also.  ors  BOEiiME. 

Virginia. 


Lady  (interviewing  girl)  :  “I  may  tell 
you  that  we  are  vegetarians.”  Girl 
(anxious  to  be  hired)  :  “That’s  my 
church,  too,  ma’m.” — Credit  Lost. 


hole  or  nest  the  exact  shape  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  has  been  formed.  Another  lid  or  cover 
must  he  made  from  about  a  dozen  or 
more  sheets  of  newspaper  neatly  folded 
to  a  12-inch  square  and  tied  with  a  rib¬ 
bon  Or  string  that  will  hold  the  sheets 
together  to  fit  exactly  into  the  box. 

My  method  of  using  this  box  or  cooker 
is  most  always  to  let  the  food  cook 
about  done  or  nearly  so,  on  the  stove, 
and,  while  still  briskly  boiling  quickly, 


Dead  Fall  Set  With  Figure  Four.  See 
Page  124 

without  moving  the  lid  of  the  kettle,  place 
or  push  it  into  tlie  nest  or  hole  in  the 
cooker,  press  firmly  the  paper  cover  over 
the  cooker  and  then  the  wooden  cover 
on  top  of  that.  The  food  will  generally 
remain  boiling  hot  from  four  to  six 
hours.  Pots  or  kettles  and  their  covers, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  cooker, 
should  be.  enameled  or  aluminum  only; 
do  not  use  tin  or  ironware. 

Many  ways  of  using  a  tireless  cooker 
can  he  gained  only  through  experience; 
although  here  are  some  “kitchen  kinks” 
too  good  to  keep  mum  about :  In  the 
evening  let  a  saucepan  of  oatmeal  or 
rolled  oats  boil  a  few  minutes  on  t.he 
stove  and  while  still  briskly  boiling  put 


Some  Farm  Conveniences 


THIS  IS  ••DAPPLE” 


sent 


A  fine  silky  chestnut  Shetland  Pony, 

Ernest  L.  Heekcrt  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  says;  "•Dapple'  likes  anything  good  fo  eat 
and  is  especially  fond  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and  bran 
mixed.  We  have  a  dandy  big  yard  and  he  keeps  it 
mowed  down  prettv  evenly.  I  set  a  pail  of  water  on 
the  grass  for  'Dapple'  to  drink  and  when  he  is  thru 
drinking  he  always  tips  it.  over  with  his  velvety  nose." 
"Besides  being  h  speedy  lit  tic  pouv,  'Dapple'  is  very  intel¬ 
ligent  and  can  repeat  things  after  he  is  shown  two  or  three 
times.  At  first  ne  didn't  like  apples,  but  the  second  week 
he  learned  to  eat  them,  I  hold  an  apple  in  my  hand  and 
'Dapple'  biles  it  off  just  like  a  little  boy  and  soon  he  learned 
to  walk  right  into  the  kitchen  and  pick  them  off  the  table." 


THIS  IS  “BEAUTY” 

Bent  to  little  Miss  Evelyne  Russell  of  Arkansas. 

Evelyne  writes:  "I  have  just  received  my  darling 
pony  ‘Beauty.’  and  I  could  never  tell  you  how  proud  I 
am  of  her.  1  know  i  am  the  happiest  child  in  the  county. 
"Papa  went  to  meet  the  early  train,  but  she  did  not  come, 
so  mama  and  I  went  to  meet  the  next  train.  The  express 
man  commenced  to  lmlloo  and  tell  rne  the  pony  sure  had 
come.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  t.h©  train  to  stop. 

“I  think  she  is  the  dearest  little  pony  iu  the  world.  She 
seems  to  be  well  satisfied  in  her  new  home  and  we  are  all  so 
proud  of  her." 


342  Children  Have  Earned  Ponies 


If  You  Want  One — Write  Quickly 


342  boys  and  girls  already  have  been  made  happy  with  one 
of  these  darling  little  Shetland  Ponies,  each  with  Buggy, 
Harness,  Saddle,  and  Bridle  —  sent  prepaid  —  an  outfit 
worth  S200.  Who  is  the  next  Boy  or  Girl  to  have  one1? 
Speak  quickly,  children,  or  have  your  parents  write  for  you. 
We  want  to  award  100  more  —  but,  they  won’t  last  long. 
All  you  have  to  do  to  have  a  chance  for  one  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  Shetland  Ponies  is  to  Send  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  enroll  you  in  our  new  Pony  Club.  Every  child 
has  an  equal  chance,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Write  Us  a  post  card  or  letter  quickly.  Just  say:  "Send 
me  pictures  of  thn  next  ponies  you  are  going  to  award 
ns  prizes  and  names  of  your  342  Lucky  Pony  Winners, 
and  tell  me  how  to  get  a  Pony  of  my  own.  ’  Address. 


To  Parents 


Have  you  a  boy  or  girl  from  0  to  12  years  old? 
If  you  have,  why  not  let  the  child  try  for  one 
of  these  ponies?  What  a  wonderful  playmate  a  Shetland 
makes  for  a  child — bo  gentle,  so  well-mannered,  so  lovable 
iu  disposition,  so  quick  to  learn.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
develop  in  the  child  traits  of  kindness,  appreciation  and  self- 
reliance  so  rnuTr  as  to  own  a  Shetland  Pony. 

W©  make  it  easy  for  your  child  to  earn  one— a  little  work, 
a  hich  is  mostly  play  ;  a  little  perseverance,  which  is  a  splen¬ 
did  tiling  for  your  child  to  develop — and  the  pony  is  won. 
Many  a  child  today  is  riding  his  own  Pony  whose  parents 
thought  he  could  never  win.  Besides,  we  give  cash  or 
other  prizes  to  all  who  do  not  earn  a  Pouy. 

Send  for  lull  particular;-!  and  then  decide. 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club,  594  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sent  to  George  Edwin  Adams  of  New  York.  "Dolly"  is  a  beautiful  THIS  IS 
black  and  white  pony.  _  George  writes:  "I  drive  my  “DOLLY” 
pony  to  school  which  is  in  town  and  .fbout  lj-a  miles 

away.  I  take  her  grain  with  rue  and  at  _ 

r  noon  when  I  go  in  the  barn  to  teed  ~ 

.  (  her  she  always  asks  for  it. 

\\  "All  my  little  friends  think  she  - 

S  \  is  just  fine  and  would  like  her  , 

V_  '  f„_  _ _  _ >>  /'I 


Jor  their  very  own.’ 


Harness  theStream 


ZT/Sf?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

physic-ifing  who  treat  patients  afflicted 
with  these  diseases  advise  them  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  use  of  alcohol  while  under 
treatment.  Some  of  the  makers  of  these 
kidney  dopes  also  advise  their  customers 
not  to  use  alcoholic  drinks,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  dosing  them  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  liquor.  There  seems  to 
he  no  doubt  that  these  so-called  remedies 
are  merely  substitutes  for  rum.  They 
are  practically  worthless  as  remedies,  but 
actually  harmful,  not  only  because  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  they  contain  in  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  system,  but  because  they 
establish  the  taste  for  liquor.  A  case  is 
reported  to  us  where  a  man  died  after 
several  years  of  ill  health,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  swallowed  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  one  of  these  remedies,  and  paid 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  dollar  a 
bottle.  There  is  no  wonder  lie  died,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  his  heirs  had  any¬ 
thing  left  after  he  passed  away. 


I  am  a  woman  and  just  exactly  50.  in 
good  health,  and  with  no  encumbrances 
unless  an  unwilling  husband  and  daugh¬ 
ter  could  be  considered  as  such. 

That  is  from  a  woman  who  wants  to 
go  back-to-the-land  and  grow  garden 
truck.  She  has  had  a  little  experience 
in  a  small  garden,  and  thinks  she  can  re¬ 
peat  on  a  larger  place.  It  may  seem 
cruel  to  Ml  her  so,  but  we  cannot  see 
one  chance  in  10  for  her  to  succeed.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  unwilling  hus¬ 
band  and  daughter  in  such  a  case,  for  no 
house  could  stand  with  such  encum¬ 
brances  attached  to  it.  Back-to-the-land- 
ing  is  one  business  which  requires  the 
most  thorough  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  the  family  members. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


In  the  Christmas  number  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
some  middle-aged  men  find  themselves 
when  the  wife  dies  and  children  find 
homes  of  their  own.  We  spoke  of  the 
women  on  a  small  farm  who  need  such 
help  as  one  of  these  men  could  give. 
Already  more  than  20  such  men  have 
applied.  As  usual  there  are  all  sorts  of 
propositions.  Here  is  part  of  the  letter 
from  one  man,  who  evidently  does  not 
believe  in  commission  sales : 

As  you  are  in  the  farm  auction  busi¬ 
ness.  I  will  try  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  putting  myself  up  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  I  will  form  a  partnership  deal  for 
a  number  of  years,  or  if  my  partner 
wants,  1  will  draw  the  papers  up  before 
a  minister.  Now  ruy  choice  would  be  a 
lone  woman  between  20  and  70,  with¬ 
out  near  relations;  a  200-acre  farm, 
good  land,  somewhat  run  down  and  di¬ 
lapidated,  with  timber  enough  on  place 
to  make  improvements;  the  mortgage 
not  larger  than  one-half  to  two-thirds 
what  the  farm  is  worth.  Then  turn  mo 
loose  to  improve  land  ami  pay  that  mort¬ 
gage  to  keep  me  from  growing  rusty  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

He  surely  allows  the  lady  u  wide 
margin.  We  are  asked,  however,  why 
such  men  always  insist  that  the  woman 
should  own  a  farm  or  have  some  other 
property  which  they  are  to  manage!  It 
is  understood  that  in  all  these  cases  we 
do  not  give  addresses  without  permis¬ 
sion.  Letters  are  simply  sent  to  the 
interested  parties,  who  use  their  own 
judgment  about  replying. 


Miss  Lotisk  Cai.dwkij,  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  warns  Kansas 
housewives  against  reckless  and  indis¬ 
criminate  buying  of  kitchen  equipment. 
We  are  afraid  that  some  of  these  farm 
women  who  have  to  go  out  to  the  pump 
for  water,  and  have  nothing  hut  a  leaky 
box  for  a  sink,  will  not  be  likely  to  prove 
very  reckless  in  the  purchase  of  their 
equipment.  We  would  like  to  see  them, 
however,  just  try  their  hand  once  with 
capital  enough  to  do  some  indiscriminate 
buying.  It  Certainly  would  add  to  their 
happiness,  if  it  didn’t  add  to  the  family 
hank  account.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  kitchen  should  not 

A  New  York  physicinn.  Dr.  Charles  bt'  *•*  “  sa"i,“I  J’  »ml  “> 

Tiitnam,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
his  wife,  has  adopted  nine  little  children 
— all  of  them  ill  when  first  taken  into 
the  Putnam  home.  Many  people  feel  at 
limes  that  they  would  like  to  adopt,  or 
care  for,  a  child,  but  they  demand  beau¬ 
tiful,  healthy  children  with  good  minds 
and  natural  faculties  that  will  make  such 
adoption  a  pleasure.  No  one  wants  the 
poor  little  sick  child  who  most  of  all 
needs  home  and  tender  care.  Thus  the 
most  needy  and  deserving  children  are 
passed  by.  I>r.  Putnam  has  taken  sick 
children,  cared  for  them  and  cured  them, 
and  given  them  legal  rights,  and  we  do 
nor  know  of  any  finer  spirit  of  modern 
philanthropy  than  this  beautiful  work. 

It  is  a  serious  questiou  as  to  whether  it 
is  wise  to  adopt  such  children  and  give 
them  full  legal  rights  with  the  members 
of  your  own  family.  From  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  we  should  hesitate  to  advise 
such  adoption,  but  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
take  these  little  ones  who  have  no  chance 
and  help  them  to  a  well-nourished  body 
and  a  well-trained  brain. 


'HE  double  value  in 


the  Hansen 
building  of  gloves  and  gauntlets 
is  that  you  have  every  physical 
comfort  with  the  moral  advantage  of 
confidence. 

Confidence  that  any  Hansen  will  &ive 
exactly  the  desired  decree  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  weather  and  wear. 
Confidence  that  your  finders,  wrist 
and  fist  are  unhampered  —  free  and 
efficient. 

Confidence  that  you  are  wearing  the 
£vlove  approved  by  &ood  taste  in  style, 
Stand  design.  Confidence  that  Hansen 
leathers  are  unmatched  for  softness 
with  strength  and  “iuve,”  with  lon£ 
wear  and  economy  always. 

Write  for  free  book  with  proof  of  the  wide 
versatility  of  the  Hansen  line.  500  styles 
(many  illustrated),  for  motorinfe,  driving, 
semi-dress,  work  and  areny  need.  Also  styles 
for  the  women  and  children. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us  direct, 
write  for  book  now  anyway. 

O.  C.  Hansen  Manufacturing  Co. 

136-AF  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Make  yur  own  electricity.  It's 
.cheaper  than  kerosene  if  you  have  a 
\  brook  with  a  few  feet  fall.  One  horse- 
rtk  power,  running  constantly,  will  give 
At  electric  lights,  running  water,  and 
■l  power. 

II  Thnusamls  of  farms  have  been 
■  I  modernised  at  small  cost  by  the 

Ij. -•  FITZ 

Steel  Water  Wheel 

ylfof  It  develops  the  full  power  of 

fll/j/  the  stream,  needs  no  care,  costs 
11/ jhff.  nothing  to  run,  lasts  \  lifetime. 
wUfft  a  t;i*r  stream  it  runs  all 
iaflliH'  the  form  machinery. 
ijlj  Measure  your  own  stream — 
yff  our  tree  book  tells  how. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co. 

\  103  George  St  ,  Ha  over.  Pa. 

\jr  Makers  of  all  types  of  a  iter  wheels 


A  Happy  Family,”  as  All  Co-operative  Societies  Should  Be 


equipped  as  the  burn  or  the  workshop 
The  live  stock  in  the  house  ought  to  b< 
put  far  ahead  in  comfort  of  the  live  stock 
out  in  the  barn. 


Summer.  Wo  could  got  a  stereopticon  ma¬ 
chine  from  a  reliable  company,  who  fur¬ 
nish  short  lectures  with  their  plates.  We 
could  give  popular  lectures  on  the 
Panama  (’anal,  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Foreign  Lands,  etc.,  and  charge  a 
small  admission,  the  funds  to  be  used  for 
better  tilings  along  the  same  lines.  It 
would  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ing.  but  the  main  idea  would  he  the  get- 
together  movement  for  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  around  here.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  pictures,  etc.,  this  community 
could  be  gradually  welded  into  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  a  big  help  to  all  in 
many  ways,  hut  especially  to  keep  the 
hoys  and  girls  on  the  farm  and  make 
the  life  a  little  less  monotonous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Winter.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  idea  ?  g.  l.  a. 

Michigan. 


I  he  papers  record  the  death  of  II. 
(!.  Smith,  who  weighed  415  pounds.  Mr. 
Smith  seems  to  have  been  a  philosopher 
of  more  than  ordinary  wisdom.  The  fat 
man,  the  lean  man,  the  bald-headed  man 
or  he  with  a  big  nose  will  always  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  people  ask  them 
foolish  questions.  Mr.  Smith  carried  a 
card  on  the  back  of  which  was  printed: 

“I  am  informed  that  I  commenced  get¬ 
ting  bigger  right  after  birth.  Yes.  I  am 
stout.  I  weigh  about  415  pounds,  I  have 
weighed  more.  Yes,  I  have  tried  to  re¬ 
duce  iny  weight,  and  gained  15  pounds. 
Yes.  warm  weather  affects  me.  I  eat  the 
best  food  I  can  buy  and  plenty  of  it.  I 
sleep  well,  and  my  health  is  generally 
good.  You  will  do  me  a  kindness  if  you 
never  mention  rheumatism.  I  am  six 
feet  three  inches  tall,  my  hat  is  71-.,  my 
shoes  10,  my  collar  21.  Yes,  my  clothes 
are  made  to  order.  Yes,  occasionally; 
and  so  do  my  friends.” 

When  he  saw  a  man  looking  at  him 
ami  about  to  ask  questions  Smith  would 
hand  him  this  card  and  thus  anticipate 
his  questions.  Here  is  a  good  suggestion 
for  heading  off  some  of  the  talkers  who 
insist  upon  asking  questions  when  they 
meet  one  who  carries  an  affliction.  They 
do  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  afflicted 
one  may  be  sensitive  or  shy.  The  card 
ought  to  stop  them ! 


It  is  remarkable  how  much  discussion 
there  now  is  about  sweeping  powders. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  housewife 
simply  took  the  broom  and  raised  a  dust. 
Now  everywhere  people  are  telling  you 
to  scatter  some  damp  material  on  the 
floor  to  hold  the  dust  and  prevent  it  from 
rising.  Most  of  these  powders  appear 
to  be  made  of  a  combination  of  sawdust, 
sand  and  oil,  hut  tea  leaves  are  fre¬ 
quently  used,  and  also  scraps  of  damp 
paper.  The  writer  once  took  the  job  of 
sweeping  out  several  big  buildings,  and 
in  those  days  there  was  nothing  better 
than  sawdust  well  dampened  with  water, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  mixed 
through  it. 

* 

“I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer, 
thus, 

The  whilst  bis  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor’s 
news.” 

That  is  the  way  Shakespeare  illus¬ 
trates  the  folly  of  listening  to  idle  gos¬ 
sip.  Do  we  not  all  know  of  people  who 
do  this  very  thing — letting  the  important 
business  of  life1  go  while  they  listen  to 
worse  than  idle  stories?  Possibly  some 
of  us  could  look  into  the  glass  and  see 
such  an  offender.  Very  likely  if  we  could 
have  the  time  spent  in  discussing  things 
that  are  useless  or  worse  we  could  put 
every  road  in  the  country  into  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  This  same  time  employed 
with  energy  to  real  labor  would  put  light 
and  heat  and  water  into  every  house. 
Some  people  waste  money,  others  waste 
time,  and  some  do  both  at  once. 


If  this  farm  paper 
doesn’t  make  you 
happier,  stop  it  and 
getyour  money  back 

No  preaching  —  but  nearly 
1,000,000  homes  are  better  places 
to  live  in  because  there’s  one 
paper  that  feels  and  voices  the 
real  needs  of  the  fanner  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
his  acres  and  his  stock. 

Have  you  the  time  to  read  a  paper 
that  makes  you  gl«id  you  live  in  the 
glorious  country?  Send  $1  for  five  years; 
or  write  for  free  sample  of  Farm 
Journal  and  free  copy  of  Poor  Richard 
Almanac  for  1916.  Write  today  to 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington.  Square,  Philadelphia 


It.  N.-Y. — As  a  general  plan  your  idea 
is  good.  Each  plan  of  this  sort  is  a 
special  one,  and  the  local  conditions  and 
spirit  of  the  people  must  be  considered. 
General  plans  arc  useful,  but  to  make 
it  a  full  success  some  one  must  study 
the  locality  and  use  great  tact  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  handling  local  tastes  or  preju¬ 
dices.  Send  to  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  and  also  to  the 
State  College  at  Fast  Lansing,  Mich., 
for  pamphlets  and  documents.  Study 
these  thoroughly  and  then  try  to  adapt 
the  suggestion  to  your  local  needs. 


The  U.  S.  Government  is  after  the 
manufacturers  of  so-called  “kidney 
cures,”  and  it  has  been  able  to  show  up 
several  of  them  as  frauds.  Many  of  these 
so-called  “cures"  contain  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  probably  in  the  form 
of  brandy.  The  Department  stales  that 
alcohol  is  a  medical  irritant,  dangerous 
in  mn n>  cases  of  kidney  disease'.  The 


Cranberry  Pie. — One  cup  cranberries 
cut  in  half,  wash  to  remove  seeds;  one 
cup  sugar  mixed  with  berries,  also  one- 
half  cup  chopped  raisins;  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  flour;  good  pinch  salt;  one  tea- 
spoonful  vanilla ;  one  cup  cold  water. 
Duke  with  two  crusts.  MRS.  c.  u. 
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Some  Odd  Jobs  for  Women 

The  Woman  Trapper 

By  Esther  A.  Cosse 


Making  a  Start. — “No,  I  am  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  women.  I  have  nerves 
just  as  you  have,  but  these  things  never 
trouble  me.  It  is  the  outdoor  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  that  I  thoroughly 
enjoy,  and  I  wouldn't  pare  to  change  my 
occupation,”  said  Mrs.  Eleanor  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  earns  her  living  by  trapping 
fur-bearing  animals.  “Like  other  women 
who  have  passed  through  many  of  the 
same  experiences,  when  I  was  left  alone 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  provide  a 
home  and  food  for  my  family,  and  quite 
naturally  I  turned  to  the  occupation  I 
not  only  knew  the  best,  but  the  one  from 
which  I  thought  I  could  derive  the  largest 
profits  and  was  not  distasteful  to  me.  It 
was  in  ’the  eold  weather  that  T  lost  my 
husband  and  just  previous  to  his  illness 
we  had  been  setting  traps,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  go  around  and  eollect  the 
trapped  animals.  It  was  while  he  was 
ill  that  I  found  that  I  coubl  manage 
these  traps  myself.  Many  times  I  had 
been  around  with  him  and  watched  him 
remove  them,  but  never  had  I  done  it 
until  that  Winter.  And  after  his  death 
it  seemed  quite  the  proper  thing  to  keep 
up  his  work.  Yes,  I  did  feel  a  little 
afraid  of  them  at  first.  I  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  city,  but  when  I  was 
married  my  husband  purchased  a  small 
farm.  Later  we  moved  here.”  Mrs. 
Thompson  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  Ram- 
apo  bills,  in  New  Jersey. 

Unusual  Work. — “You  say  you  think 
my  occupation  is  unusual,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  is  any  more  so  than  that  of 
plumbing,  blacksmithing,  or  being  a  po¬ 
lice  woman.  When  one  is  left  alone  to 
care  for  a  family  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  many  unusual  and  unex¬ 
pected  things.  And  why  shouldn’t  one 
he  a  trapper?  Surely  all  women  are  not 
afraid  of  mice,  cats,  or  other  animals, 
and  furs  are  used  by  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  while  the  season  is  short,  I 
generally  have  sufficient  returns  to  car¬ 
ry  me  through  until  the  next  season.  I 
am  independent,  and-  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  me  to  understand  is  the 
habits  of  the  different  animals.  1  can 
do  the  work  any  time  I  ehoose  and  not 
cause  any  trouble  or  discomfort  for  any 
one  else.  It  is  true  that  I  live  out  in 
the  air  most  of  the  season,  but.  like  all 
other  things,  when  one  becomes  acetts.- 
tomed  to  outdoor  life,  it  becomes  a  con¬ 
stant  joy  to  one  who  is  fond  of  nature 
and  the  exhilaration  of  the  Winter  air. 
I  like  my  work  better  tnan  anything 
else  I  know. 

IIow  It  Began. — "No.  I  have  not  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  country.  I  came  to 
Oakland  as  a  bride  26  years  ago.  My 
husband  owned  a  small  farm.  He  was  a 
carpenter,  but  cared  for  our  farm  each 
season.  The  soil  was  good  and  wc  pros¬ 
pered.  Then  he  purchased  a  larger  farm, 
theu  built  this  house  we  are  now  using, 
and  was  a  trapper  in  the  Winter  and  a 
farmer  as  well.  Many  of  the  things  wc 
did  together,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  I  learned  to  set  and  care  for  the 
traps.  The  next  Winter  I  managed 
alone,  and  have  been  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  each  year  until  this  season 
I  can  do  nothing  but  care  for  them. 
Much  has  been  said  by  humanitarians 
with  regard  to  the  cruelty  of  trapping, 
but  when  one  becomes  familiar  with 
tlieir  habits  one  generally  forms  the 
opinion  that  they  are  getting  no  more 
than  they  deserve.  They  are  all  preda¬ 
tory.  and  annually  destroy  more  chickens 
than  their  skins  are  worth,  without  con¬ 
sidering  other  damage  which  might  be 
done  to  property,” 

.  A  Prolific  Region. — Even  1  hough 
fur-bearing  animals  have  been  trapped 
and  hunted  for  more  than  200  years, 
some  varieties  are  still  plentiful  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Jersey.  Most,  of  the 
streams  trickling  from  the  Ramapo 
mountains  still  have  as  their  denizens  all 
of  the  common  fur-bearing  species  which 
were  so  numerous  when  there  were  no 
white  men  in  New  Jersey.  They  are  still 
found  within  40  miles  of  New  York  city. 
Around  Greenwood  Lake  and  along  the 
streams  Howing  into  it,  fur-hearers  can 
be  found,  and  to-day  huts  are  very 
numerous  for  miles  in  both  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  along  its  banks,  and 


scores  of  trappers  are  working  there  each 
season.  Lake  Ilopateong  is  practically 
the  same,  but  many  of  the  trappers  live 
in  the  Summer  bungalows.  Along  the 
brooks  which  flow  through  the  Ramapo 
Valley,  and  along  the  hillsides  of  Oak¬ 
land  is  where  Mrs.  Thompson  does  her 
work.  Many  dozens  of  valuable  pelts 
are  taken  each  Winter  by  her  and  others, 
and  here  in  some  of  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  fastnesses  of  the  hills  one  can  find 
her  at  work. 


Interesting  Work. — "My  work  is 
interesting,”  continued  Mrs.  Thompson, 
“for  many  reasons,  lint  foremost  is  th" 
fact  that  I  must  match  my  wits  against 
the  keenest  animal  intelligence.  The  one 
sensibility  of  smell  is  so  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  animals  that  I  find  it 
interesting  to  become  t.ieir  master.  If 
one  handles  the  steel  traps  with  bare 
hands  it  is  impossible  to  get  one  of  the 
animals  to  go  near  it  until  it  has  been 
buried  for  some  time.  Even  a  small 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  in  their 
path  will  cause  them  to  detour,  often  for 
a  great  distance^  It  is  only  by  practis¬ 


ing  the  most  cousumato  art  of  conceal¬ 
ment  that  it  is  possible  to  deceive  them. 
If  the  trap  is  left  uncovered  animals 
will  scent  it  long  before  they  reach  it 
and  some  of  them  will  sit  down  and  look 
at  it,  or  walk  very  daintily  around  it 
and  examine  it  critically,  and  even  though 
it  may  be  baited  With  something  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  they  will  pass 
on  and  leave  it  for  the  less  wary.  Some¬ 
times  one  could  almost  imagine  they 
smiled  as  they  sniffed  the  scent  oe  a 
hand  on  it.  The  skunk  is  the  one  animal 
which  blunders  into  everything.  It  isn't 
necessary  to  conceal  a  trap,  since  he 
will  he  sure  to  he  inquisitive  enough  to 
fall  into  it.  lie  is  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  of  all  fur-bearers,  and  one  is  always 
certain  if  a  trap  is  laid  near  where  he 


is  expected  to  pass  the  skunk  will  turn 
it  over  while  searching  for  some  new 
eatable.  It  is  very  annoying  and  disap¬ 
pointing  to  set  your  trap  for  an  otter 
or  some  other  animal  which  might  be 
very  valuable,  and  when  you  travel 
around  visiting  your  sets,  find  that  a 
skunk  has  beat  him  to  ;t,  and  the  one 
you  wished  to  get  has  disappeared  for¬ 
ever.  Such  divertissements  serve  to  add 
interest  to  the  work  and  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  very  careful  if  one  is  to  succeed 
in  taking  these  keen-scented  and  keen¬ 
eyed  animals. 

Animal  Peculiarities. — “When  I 
am  preparing  for  trapping  I  have  always 
found  it  advisable  to  go  over  what  seems 
to  be  a  favorable  ground  before  cold 


weather  begins.  Minks  and  muskrats  are 
always  found  near  water.  Minks  usually 
stay  along  brooks  or  clear  water  ponds 
where  they  can  burrow  in  the  banks  and 
build  tlieir  nests  just  above  the  water 
level.  The  muskrats  do  about  the  same,' 
and  are  found  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  burrows  of  the  mink  and 
muskrat.  Generally  the  mink’s  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  smaller  than  the  uiuskrrL  but  it  is 
only  the  expert  who  can  see  this,  the 
difference  is  so  slight  Tim  animals  are 
almost  the  same  in  size,  usually  the  mink 
is  a  trifle  smaller,  a  tin  while  the  musk¬ 


rat  sometimes  chooses  a  hole  to  build  in 
he  generally  goes  into  the  swamp  and 
builds  a  cosy  house  of  sticks  and  cat¬ 
tails  and  other  swamp  growth.  The 
entrance  to  this  house  is  usually  under 
water,  with  no  opening  above.  Often 
12  or  more  muskrats  will  spend  the 
Winter  in  one  of  these  houses.  Some¬ 
times  hunters  make  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  muskrat’s  house  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  usually  get  every  one  of 
the  inmates  without  the  necessity  of 
setting  traps. 

The  Otter. — “Formerly  otters  were 
found  along  these  streams,  where  they 
made  burrows  some  distance  above  the 
water  in  the  center  of  a  very  steep  bank. 
Often  colonies  of  burrows  would  be  found 
close  together.  The  burrow  of  an  otter 
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can  never  be  mistaken.  He  is  a  very 
playful  animal  and  never  fails  to  make 
what  they  term  a  slide,  lie  climbs  up 
a  steep  bank  almost  to  the  top.  and 
sometimes  stretches  out  flat  on  his 
stomach  and  slides  into  the  water.  Other 
times  ho  will  sit  on  his  haunches  and 
do  the  same  thing.  Where  several  are 
gathered  together  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
them  play.  They  will  seize  each  other 
and  wrestle  and  splash  in  the  water 
quite  like  boys,  all  the  time  making  a 
peculiar  noise  which  sounds  as  though 
it  might  be  a  substitute  for  laughter. 
The  fur  is  much  like  seal,  and  in  these 
times  is  very  valuable. 

The  Trapper’s  Adventures.' — “Have 
I  had  any  interesting  adventures?  Yes, 
many  of  them,  hut  one  particularly  that 
I  often  call  a  hair-breadth  escape.  Move 
than  once  have  I  been  almost  frozen  on 
my  way  round  to  the  sets,  and  struggled 
through  the  fast  accumulating  snow¬ 
drifts  to  secure  my  captures  before  they 
were  buried  out  of  sight.  Once  I  was 
struggling  through  the  snow  to  a  trap 
1  had  set  for  muskrats  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Dusk  was  fast  creeping  on.  and 
snow  was  falling,  and  I  wasn’t  quite 
sure  of  the  location  of  the  traps.  As  I 
drew  near  where  T  thought  the  traps 
were,  I  thought  I  heard  a  growl  that 
sounded  different  from  anything  I  had 
ever  heard  before,  and  not  like  what  I 
expected  to  hear.  A  few  steps  further 
and  something  jumped  at  me,  coming 
the  full  length  of  the  chain,  and  dropped 
to  the  ground,  where  it  rolled  and  sput¬ 
tered  in  a  very  disconcerting  way. 
Quickly  seizing  a  club  which  lay  at  my 
feet  the  next  time  it  jumped  I  struck 
with  all  n:y  strength,  hitting  it  squarely 
over  the  head,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground 
stunned.  After  I  had  struck  it  two  or 
three  times  it  lay  dead  at  my  feet.  When 
I  examined  it  I  found  it  was  one  of  the 
animals  most  dreaded  by  trappers,  a 
Canadian  lynx,  rarely  found  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  must  have  strayed 
from  its  haunts.  It  was  as  large  ns  a 
dog.  and  had  beautiful  silky  hair  and 
tassels  on  its  ears.  When  I  removed  it 
from  the  trap  I  found  one  paw  only  was 
caught.  The  skin  is  now  in  a  room  of 
one  uf  the  prominent  clubs  not  far  from 
New  York  city. 

The  Weasel. — "Another  animal  very 
annoying  to  the  armor  or  chicken  raiser 
is  the  weasel,  in  warm  weather  the  fur 
is  gray,  hut  in  cold  weather  it  turns  per¬ 
fectly  white,  exempt  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  is  ""ay.  Right  now  the  fur  is 
beautiful  and  sells  for  a  good  price,  and 
is  being  used  for  shoe-tops  and  decora¬ 
tion  for  dresses  and  suits.  Only  an  ex¬ 
pert  ean  distinguish  the  perfect  weasel 
from  ermine.  I  believe  that  I  shall  have 
as  nrge  results  from  trapping  this  sea¬ 
son  as  ever  before.  The  animals  have 
'and  plenty  of  food  and  should  be  fat 
•  ml  their  skins  in  prime  condition. 
Since  the  cold  weather  lias  come  they 
have  their  complete  Winter  coats.  I 
have  been  looking  fr  -ward  eagerly  as  any 
child  for  the  snow  and  eold  Winter  air, 
but  for  an  entirely  different  reason. 

Traps  User — “Yes,  I  use  other  traps 
than  the  stem  ones.  In  many  places  I 
have  the  old-fashioned  figure  four.  I 

-%,v 

kiMuv  few  trappers  are  using  them  now, 
but  I  find  that  I  have  good  success  with 
them.  In  some  cases  animals  have  got 
away  from  the  steel  traps,  while  with 
the  figure  four  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  get  from  under  the  stone  or  log.  They 
have  gnawed  off  the  paw  which  might 
have  been  caught  in  the  trap,  and  fled 
to  the  woods.  In  other  instances  the 
sharp  click  of  the  catch  will  break  the 
leg. 

Rewards  of  the  Work. — “Yes,  I  get 
good  prices  for  my  skins,  I  cure  them 
myself,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  on  the 
sunny  side  of  my  barn  as  you  pass  by. 
It  is  an  easy  thin*,  to  do  and  I  prefer 
to  do  it  myself.  Some  skins  only  sell 
for  25  cents,  but  others  bring  very  much 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  find 
that  my  profits  have  been  fair  and  that 
with  the  foodstuffs  from  the  'arm  I  have 
managed  to  send  one  son  to  college  and 
the  other,  a  girl,  to  the  high  school  at 
Paterson.  Would  I  advise  any  other 
woman  to  try  trapping  fov  a  living?  If 
placed  under  similar  circumstances,  yes. 
If  not,  no.  No  one  unless  she  knows 
how  to  handle  these  things  call  make  a 
success  of  it.  Like  everything  else  one 
has  to  learn.  Rut  the  city  girl,  well,  I 
am  afraid  ><be  would  bo  a  little  timid 
about  handling  animals.” 


Animal  Caught  in  Steel  Trap  in  Hollow  Log 


Mrs.  Thompson  Taking  Animal  from  Steel  Trap 
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More  Days  Wear 


Discover  Rubber  Footwear 
Quality  by  Looking  for 
the  Red  Ball 


"Ball-Band’'  Arctics  will  fit  your  wife  and 
your  children.  A  full  line  of  sizes  at 
your  dealer’s.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the 
sole.  Look  for  it. 


LOOKING  at  a  rubber  is  no  way  to  judge  its  quality.  All 
rubber  footwear  looks  pretty  much  alike,  but  it  doesn’t 
all  wear  alike.  The  Red  Ball,  the  Trade  Mark  of 
“Ball-Band,”  is  a  Quality  Mark.  It  stands  for  work  done  with 
a  conscience — for  footwear  that  is  built  over  a  natural  last  so  it 
will  fit  and  feel  good,  and  made  with  the  everlasting  intention 
that  it  must  wear,  wear,  WEAR.  Figure  how  much  it  costs 
per  day  to  keep  your  feet  dry  and  comfortable  in  “Ball-Band” 
Footwear  and  you  will  see  how  you  save  money  in  buying  it. 

“Ball-Band”  Boots  are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vulcan- 
Hjj  izing  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  fabric 
=  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 


These  arctics  keep  toes  and 
ankles  snug  and  warm  —  shut 
out  the  wet,  cold  snow  and  wind. 
Warm  wool  linings,  cashmerette 
tops,  tough  rubber  soles. 


“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  a  genuine  case  of  the  best 
being  the  cheapest.  That’s  why  eight  and  one-half  million  men 
wear  it  and  over  50,000  merchants  sell  and  recommend  it. 

Look  up  the  store  that  shows  the  Red  Ball — the  “Ball-Band” 
sign.  If  you  don’t  see  it  on  the  goods,  you  are  not  getting 
“Ball-Band”  quality.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
and  tell  us  his  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


to 


The  “Ball-Band”  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit, 
not  felt,  insuring  the  utmost  wear  and  service.  Ours  is 
the  only  high-grade  knit  boot  of  this  character  on  the 
market.  The  patented  snow  excluder  keeps  out  snow, 
dirt,  grain  and  chaff,  and  keeps  the  ankles  warm.  Heavy 

The  knit  g11111  overs  to  fit.  This  boot  is  completely  shrunk; 

it  can  be  washed  when  dirty.,  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  on  the  straps. 


boot 
overlaps 
the 

rubber 


Something 
New 


Ball -Band”  Light  Weight 
Rubbers  for  street  wear  In 
Men’s,  Women's  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes.  They  are  “Ball-Band”  Quality  and 
Value.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  the  sole. 


Mishawaka  Woolen 
Mfg.  Co. 

333  Wafer  Street 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality ** 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

New  Year’s  on  the  Farm 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


A  Brave  Woman. — Loading  my  horse 
and  wading  through  the  snow  one  day 
last  week,  I  came  to  a  house  by  which  a 
team  had  not  passed  for  at  least  eight 
days,  or  since  the  deep  snow  came. 
Armed  with  good  reading  matter  I  went 
in  and  found  the  man  at  home  and  the 
two  little  boys  three  miles  away  to 
school.  I  learned  the  mother  was  com¬ 
ing  back  from  New  York  the  next  day, 
and  then  he  was  going  down  to  work 
the  rest  of  the  Winter,  she  staying  there 
alone,  save  the  little  boys,  at  night.  Quite 
likely  there  may  not.  be  another  team  by 
till  Spring.  She  will  have  five  head  of 
stock  to  care  for  too.  This  she  does  for 
the.  sake  of  the  health  of  her  little  boys. 
The  city  took  one— the  country  must 
save  the  other  two.  As  I  followed  the 
boys’  tracks  in  the  "now  beyond  the 
house,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  there 
were  no  sled  tracks.  It  was  proof  that 
these  boys  have  no  sled,  but  the  Pastoral 
Parson  will  see  to  it  that  they  have  one. 
As  for  the  mother,  much  good  reading 
left  at  the  school  house  down  on  the 
main  road,  is  about  the  most  one  can 
do  for  her. 

Good  Reading  on  the  Lonely  Road. 
— I  am  much  interested  in  the  series  of 
articles  so  well  begun  on  “Good  Read¬ 
ing  on  the  Farm,*'  I  find  in  most  of  our 
back  schools  a  small  portable  library  sent 
out  by  the  State  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  These 
books  are  for  the  school  children.  IIow 
would  it  be  for  the  State  to  send  also 
to  thp  schools  some  good  books  like  those 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Foreman’s  letter  for 
the  parents  to  read?  The  children  could 
take  them  home  and  bring  them  back. 
Perhaps  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture*  could  take  it  up,  sending  out 
some  of  its  bulletins  this  way.  Has  any¬ 
one  heard  of  this  being  done,  and  if  so, 
how  did  it  work?  While  these  articles 
are  forthcoming,  why  not  all  find  out 
as  far  ns  we  can,  what  has  been  done 
and  what  really  can  he  done  to  help  the 
cause  of  good  reading  among  farmers, 
especially  on  the  lonely  roads. 

New  Year’s  Resolution  No.  3. — T 
will  not  carry  any  more  magazines  or 
papers  into  the  attic  nor  leave  those 
new  books  on  the  parlor  table  for  com¬ 
pany  to  notice,  but  will  either  give  them 
away  or  pass  them  around  for  others  to 
read. 

A  Well  Woman. — “You  mustn’t  mind 
these  felt  boots  and  rubbers  drying  back 
of  the  stove,”  said  a  back-to-the-lander 
woman  last  week  as  she  cooked  a  dinner 
for  the  Pastoral  Parson.  Her  hoys  were 
devouring  a  pile  of  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  other  rot.  a.  “I  slipped  off 
the  plank  down  in  the  woods.” 

“What  were  you  doing  ay  down  there 
such  a  day  as  this?”  I  raid 

“I  was  after  more  laurel  for  my 
wreaths  to  finish  up  the  last  lot.  I  have 
sent  GOO  to  New  York.”  “Was  it  deep 
where  you  went  off  in  the  brook?”  I 
asked.  “Not  more  than  three  feet,  mud, 
ice  and  ail,”  said  she.  “It  won’t  give 
you  a  cold,  will  it?”  I  asked.  “Oh  my, 
no,”  she  answered.  “We  were  all  sickly 
in  the  city,  but  we  are  never  sick  any 
more.  My  man  all  fat  iu  the  city,  but 
now  in  the  country,  he  all  lean."  She’s 
got  it  about  right.,  thought  I,  as  I  dr*w 
up  to  the  table.  “All  leau  in  the  country,” 
but  all  well.  Aud  what  a  joy  it  is  to  us 
to  be  so  well.  This  woman  takes  entire 
care  of  five  cows,  lugging  the  water  from 
a  well,  has  about  300  liens,  some  pigs, 
does  the  housework,  had  finished  up  GOO 
wreaths  and  when  I  left  after  dinner 
she  was  out  helping  the  boys  put  a  new 
roof  on  the  barn.  I  picked  up  the  paper 
that  night  and  noticed  an  article  headed, 
“Menace  of  Industrialism,”  and  it  said 
that  out  of  S00  garment  workers  in  the 
city,  G2  per  cent,  were  in  need  of  a  doc¬ 
tor.  In  an  investigation  of  the  employees 
of  a  city  bank,  every  single  one  was 
found  “to  be  abnormal  and  on  the  sure 
road  to  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kid¬ 
neys,  and  blood  vessels.”  As  a  young 
man,  the  Pastoral  Parson  used  to  look  on 
these  indoor  city  clerks,  with  their  six 
hours  a  day  instead  of  Ids  1G,  their  fine 
clothes,  their  nice  clean  light  work,  with 
more  or  less  feelings  of  bitterness,  if  not 


downright  envy.  But  it  is  never  so  any 
more.  He  has  only  pity  for  them,  with 
their  sallow  faces  and  weak  stomachs,  in 
their  hot  study  rooms,  doing  the  same 
dreary  round  of  detail  work  day  after 
day.  Their  existence  is  about  as  much 
like  a  farmer’s  life  as  the  stale  air  of  an 
electric  fan  is  like  the  breath  of  ozone 
from  a  50-inile  nor’woster. 

New  Year’s  Resolution  No.  2. — 
When  I  chalk  up  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
farm  for  the  year  past.  I  will  put  down 
good  health  as  an  asset  big  enough  to 


offset  a  whole  page  of  discouragements 
and  liabilities. 

Who  Was  To  Blame? — One  day  I 
was  riding  by  a  forlorn-looking  farm¬ 
house  where  the  front  view  looks  right 
into  a  bank,  when  the  man  who  was  with 
me  suddenly  said,  “Have  you  heard  of 
the  dreadful  thing  that  inis  happened 
here?”  I  said  I  had  not.  “Why,  one 
day  the  man  hero  took  a  wire  fence 
staple,  aud  with  a  hammer,  he  drove  it 
right  through  his  hand  into  a  kitchen 
chair.”  “Is  he  here  now?”  I  asked.  “No. 
They  have  taken  him  to  an  asylum.” 


“What  in  the  world  was  the  matter?” 
I  asked.  “Well,  you  see.  lie  got  so  dis¬ 
couraged.  He  had  such  a  hard  time  to 
get  along.  He  got  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  failure,  that  his  whole  life  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  that  he  had  never  really  ac¬ 
complished  anything  -even  to  raising 
good  crops.  Then  his  mind  gave  way  and 
he  drove  the  staple  through  his  baud  to 
punish  himself.” 

“But  were  his  crops  so  poor?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  no;  I  never  though  so.”  he  an¬ 


swered.  “In  fact.  T  thought  they  were 
very  good.  But  you  see  I  never  told  him 
so.  I  don't  believe  anyone  ever  told 
bim  bis  crops  were  good — no  one  ever 
talked  them  over  or  looked  them  over 
with  him  anyway.  lie  got  to  thinking 
they  were  poor  and  (lie  thought  just  took 
root  and  kept  growing  on  him.  You 
know  he  seldom  if  ever  got  out  any  iu  a 
social  way.” 

“But  what  made  it  so  hard  for  him  to 
get  along?”  I  asked. 

“You  see.  there  is  no  pasture  on  the 
place  now,”  he  answered,  “and  so  he  had 
to  buy  hay  every  Winter  to  keep  his 
stock  through.” 

“Was  there  ever  a  pasture?”  I  en¬ 
quired. 

“I  suppose  there  was,  but  when  this 
place  changed  hands  several  times  some 


years  ago,  it  finally  emerged  with  no 
pasture.” 

“Has  it  a  wood  lot?” 

“No,  that  went  on  to  some  other  place, 
too.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  man  went 
insane?  What  words  of  the  English 
language  ran  describe  those  who  still  go 
about,  hogging  up  woodlots  and  pastures 
and  turning  make-a-living  homes  into 
houses  of  worry  and  anguish? 

New  Year's  Resolution  No.  — 
When  I  see  a  man  working  hard  and 
raising  good  stuff  I  will  pull  up,  look 


over  his  farm  and  his  crops,  praise 
everything  that  will  bear  praise  and 
cheer  the  man  all  I  Can. 

It  Takes  a  Little  Backrone. — The 
Pastoral  Parson  had  hoard  a  good  deal 
about  the  tightness  of  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankee  living  ’way  down  country. 
In  fact  ho  had  persistently  heard  that 
his  aged,  invalid  wife  did  not  have  enough 
nourishing  food  to  cat.  The  man  put  up 
a  poor  mouth  all  the  time,  but  some 
claimed  he  had  plenty  of  money  in  the 
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bank.  He  never  went  to  any  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson’s  mission  services,  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  Pastoral  Parson’s 
church.  Was  it  the  Parson’s  business  to 
interfere  and  to  have  a  sound  talk  with 
him?  This  question  comes  up  constantly 
to  all  of  us.  How  much  suffering  aud 
meanness  shall  we  see  go  on  and  do 
nothing  about  it?  “It  is  the  business  of 
the  humane  society.”  you  say.  But  can 
you  get  off  that  easy?  New  comers  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  neighborhood  who  seem  to 
know  nothing  about  horses.  They  give 
them  a  few  locks  of  poor  hay  to  cat  and 
think  that  is  enough.  They  pass  your 
house  beating  them  shamefully.  Is  it 
your  business  to  speak  to  them  about  it? 
“I  guess  I’ll  mind  my  own  business  and 
let  them  mind  their V  is  what  you  say. 
But  how  about  the  Golden  Rule?  Isn't 
it  time  some  one  made  an  experiment  to 
see  how  that  rule  works?  “How  has 
Christianity  succeeded  after  2,000 
years?”  asked  the  student.  “I  can't  tell 
you.”  said  the  professor,  “it  has  never 
been  tried.”  Before  this  year  is  over  we 
shall  know  of  negotiations  going  on  for 
the  sale  of  some  farm.  Most  likely  the 
farm  is  being  grossly  overpriced,  mis¬ 
represented,  and  a  slice  or  two  kept 
back.  Are  we  going  to  do  anything  about 
it?  The  Pastoral  Parson  got  a  big  dose 
of  this  when  he  bought  his  place,  and  he 
loves  these  farm  sellers  and  agents  as 
much  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  loves  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  middleman.  And  this  paper 
sets  us  an  example  of  moral  courage  that 
we  need  right  in  our  own  neighborhood. 

Yes.  I  found  that  man  1  mentioned 
above  had  $2,000  in  clean  money  iu  the 
hank  and  owned  his  place  and  didn’t 
give  his  wife  enough  to  cat!  Last  week 
I  went  down  and  had  it  out  with  him, 
and  made  him  admit  he  had  the  money, 
and  things  are  going  to  he  different  in 
that  house.  There  are  several  more  cases 
on  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  docket  which 
he  hopes  to  call  soon. 

New  Year’s  Resolution  No.  4. — I 
am  determined  to  have  a  little  more  back¬ 
bone  this  year,  and  to  let  the  Golden 
Rule  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  my 
business. 

Is  It  Worn  Out.’. — A  while  ago  I  had 
a  letter  from  a  minister  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Yr.,  ask¬ 
ing  my  advice  about  running  a  country 
mission  he  had.  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
what  they  had  been  doing  there  and  then 
added,  “But  this  way  of  work  seems  to 
have  worn  out."  Now  isn’t  that  a  most 
encouraging  thing,  that  this  minister 
realizes  some  of  his  ways  are  worn  out, 
and  wants  to  get  new  methods?  Only 
a  short  time  ago  a  neighboring  minister 
put  on  a  real  old-fashioned  strenuous  re¬ 
vival  for  a  whole  week.  The  total  con¬ 
verts  were  one  young  girl  and  one  simple- 
minded  youth !  After  a  tirade  against” 
the  people  of  that  town,  the  preacher 
packed  up  and  left.  It  never  once  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  his  method  was  worn 
out. 

“My  children  are  so  fretty  and  cross, 
it  seems  as  though  I  would  go  crazy,” 
said  a  woman  to  me  the  other  day.  I 
wanted  to  say,  “Don’t  you  know  that 
your  pie  and  cake  and  cheap  candy  and 
coffee  method  of  running  a  house  is 
about  worn  out? 

“M.v  father  has  not  got  an  egg  for 
three  months,”  said  a  little  girl  to  me 
last  week.  “But  papa  is  mad  with  the 
hens  and  going  to  kill  them  all  off.”  That 
man  is  learning  that  his  old  mixed  breed 
of  barnyard  liens  is  worn  out. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  are 
taking  stock  of  what  we  have  on  hand. 
Let.  us  take  stock  also  of  our  methods, 
methods  in  the  house,  methods  on  the 
farm,  and  see  which  are  worn  out. 

A  man  from  Utah  wrote  the  Pastoral 
Parson  that  though  he  is  getting  on  well 
in  years,  he  still  keeps  green  at  the 
top. 

New  Year’s  Resolution  No.  5. — I 
will  not  hesitate  to  throw  aside  ways  and 
methods  that  are  worn  out  and  what¬ 
ever  happens,  I  will  keep  green  at  the 
top. 


Rice  Griddle  Cakes. — Pour  one  cupful 
of  milk  over  one  cupful  of  warm  boiled 
rice,  add  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  until  thick  and 
lemon-colored,  one  talilespoonful  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  three-quarters  or  a  cupful  of 
Hour,  and  finally  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  until  stiff  and  drv.  Bake  on  a 
hot,  well  greased  griddle.  Fine  cooked 
hominy  or  grits  may  be  used  instead  of 
rice. 


A  Tea  Party  with  the  Barnyard  Friend,  P.  Rock 
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The  Hope  Farm  mau  is  light  when  he 
says,  get  after  the  law-makers,  and  I 
also  say,  get  after  the  law-enforcers. 
Generally  the  only  people  who  look  after 
the  law-makers  are  the  grafters,  etc., 
with  something  to  offer,  who  are  after 
something  for  their  own  personal  bene¬ 
fit.  The  people  in  general  have  a  way 
of  stumbling  along  and  taking  almost 
anything  that  is  handed  them.  An  hon¬ 
est  man  wants  the  people  after  him  and 
they  are  a  help  to  him. 

Virginia.  J.  L.  iieydenreich. 

I  did  not  intend  to  renew  this  time  as 
I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  a  miner,  and  I 
get  trade  journals  that  keep  me  supplied 
with  reading  along  that  line,  lint  my 
four-year-old  boy  says,  “Papa,  here  is  do 
farm  paper,”  and  I  get  no  peace  until 
we  go  through  The  1’.  X.-Y.  and  talk 
and  explain  many  things,  so  if  for  noth¬ 
ing  else,  the  pleasure  I  get  from  that, 
would  pay  for  the  paper  many  times. 
The  education  the  boy  is  getting  is  val¬ 
uable:  the  education  I  have  received 


I  commenced  reading  The  It.  N.-Y. 
when  but  a  boy  of  1(5  years.  That  was 
4.”  years  ago.  And  in  all  that  time  I 
have  not  missed  a  single  copy  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
so  long  as  my  sight  and  life  are  spared. 
I  take  about  all  tbe  prominent  agricul¬ 
tural  papers;  but  none  of  them  approach¬ 
es  The  R.  N.-Y.  G.  W.  BUNNELL. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  an  irresistible  impulse  to  write 
and  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  your  issue  of  Jan. 
1.  Of  course,  every  number  is  a  good 
number.  But  you  know  we  also  have 
better  and  best.  I  think  this  particular 
one  is  of  the  last,  or  superlative  degree. 
There  are  so  many  valuable  practical 
articles  on  various  topics;  more  than 
common,  ii  seems  to  me.  But  of  one 
thing  1  wish  to  make  special  mention; 
"Hope  Farm's”  reply  to  the  minister. 
That  was  right  to  the  point.  That  man 
evidently  never  was  a  farmer  nor  a  farm¬ 
er’s  son.  lie  is  most  likely  one  of  that 


“What’s  the  good  word  today  ?” — “  Barbecue” 


from  The  II.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  my  great¬ 
est  assets.  Then  a  "friend"  is  Worth 
more  than  a  dollar,  and  dollars  are  few, 
but  friends  are  fewer.  The  friend  that 
lights  my  bn  I  vies,  bearing  burdens  until  it 
brings  gray  hairs,  is  too  valuable  to  lose. 
So  here  is  a  dollar  that  seals  our  friend¬ 
ship  for  another  year.  Surely  I  can  wish 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year.  S.  D.  IIAIXLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  dollar  invested  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  me  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
besides  rile  benefit  derived  from  same, 
than  any  one  thing  I  could  name  here. 
I  always  feel  safe  in  buying  from  your 
advertisers  which  is  no  small  matter  by 
any  means.  1  feel  that  I  might  as  well 
be  dead  to  tbe  World  as  go  without  The 
R.  N.-Y.  II.  A.  K1NSLLY. 

Peunsylvuaiu. 

The  work  you  are  doing  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  worth  while,  and  making  my  own 
deductions  from  the  comments  in  other 
farm  papers,  you  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  the  others  have  “cold  feet”  because 
they  had  not  the  brains  to  take  the 
initiative.  W.  C.  B. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — They  have  brains  enough, 
but  what  they  lack  is  “bulldog”  which 
will  make  them  hang  to  an  unpopular 
cause  which  is  right  until  they  fight  it 
into  popularity. 

Here’s  a  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  best,  of  all  farm  papers.  I 
only  hope  your  New  Year’s  mail  will 
exceed  your  fondest  -expectation.  Your 
advertising  space  has  made  me  enough 
money  from  two  small  ads.  to  purchase 
a  touring  car.  Your  editorials  are  bright 
and  to  the  point.  Your  exposure  of  fraud 
and  graft  is  remarkable  and  Only  a  paper 
that  1ms  the  genuine  interest  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  at  heart  dare  take  the  stand  you 
have  taken.  Yon  tire  doing  a  world  of 
good  in  boosting  tbe  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  and  the  way  the  trade  pa¬ 
lters  howl  is  evidence  llalt  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may 
establish  similar  departments  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  At  the  State  Grange 
meeting  1  introduced  resolutions  looking 
to  tbe  establishment  of  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future  in  our  own 
State.  The  experiment  stations  and  the 
dear  public  have  been  telling  us  these 
t  long  years  that  wo  should  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  formerly 
grew;  now  1  want  them  to  toll  us  what 
to  do  with  the  extra  blade. 

Indiana.  s.  IT.  burton. 

I  think  it  the  best  paper  I  take,  farm 
or  otherwise.  It  is  clean,  honest  atld 
also  up  with  the  times.  Its  recognition 
of  the  cooperative  principle  in  farm  mar¬ 
keting  is  an  educative  feature  for  us 
Westerners.  grant  gates. 

Kansas. 


class,  of  which,  unfortunately  we  have 
unite  too  many,  that  was  brought  up 
without  coining  in  contact  with  real 
laborers,  and  in  casting  about  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do  decided  to  preach  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  as  that  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the 
most  inducements.  St.  Paul  said  “Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.”  And 
too  many  times  the  modern  young  man 
Inis  adopted  those  words  as  his  motto, 
with  this  added  :  “For  if  I  don't ,  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  mirk."  A.  c.  HOWLAND. 

New  York. 

If  you  could  collect  all  the  deservedly 
complimentary  things  that  have  been  said 
of  you  and  then  raise  them  to  the  nth 
power  you  might  by  a  great  stretch  of 
imagination  have  some  idea  of  the  esteem 
in  which  I  along  with  -a  host  of  others 
hold  you.  Most  farmers'  papers  arc  dan¬ 
gerous  just  in  proportion  as  their  editor¬ 
ial  and  news  columns  are  truthful  and 
valuable  for  the  single  reason  that  their 
reliability  ns  teachers  and  leaders  is 
earried  into  their  fake  advertisements. 

Virginia.  JNO.  E.  BOSTON. 

If  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings,  pardon  me  for  ex¬ 
pressing'  mine.  In  your  issue  of  Jan.  1 
I  was  thorn  than  pleased  at  the  truthful 
and  outspoken  way  you  answered  the 
country  church  minister  in  your  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”;  your  arguments  are  irre¬ 
futable  and  could  be  confirmed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  this  broad  land.  As 
you  clearly  proved,  the  more  the  farmer 
produces  the  less  he  gets  for  it.  Fader 
s licit  a  state  of  things  what  encourage¬ 
ment  is  there  to  pursue  the  doctrine  of 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before?  If  the  farm  pa¬ 
pers  in  general  would  take  up  the  cru¬ 
sade  to  help  the  farmer  get  more  reason¬ 
able  returns  for  his  labor  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  papers.  As  you  show  there  are  too 
many  lingers  in  the  pie  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  rite  consumer,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  thing  in  sight  to  remedy  the 
evil  is  the  sales  by  auction  system,  which 
will  mulouhtedly  help  the  farmer  and 
public  alike,  and  at  the  same  time  eradi¬ 
cate  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  middle¬ 
men.  Toe  It.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  farm  pa¬ 
llet-  I  could  point  at.  and  may  its  pages 
ever  continue  to  light  the  farmers’  battles 
in  the  future  its  it  has  in  the  past,  brave¬ 
ly  and  undismayed,  helping  the  farmer 
where  he  is  helpless  to  help  himself. 

New  Jersey.  \v  taut  it  .smith. 

The  men  ready  to  stick  and  bleed  the 
farmer  are  countless.  Those  who  stand 
out  in  the  open  and  light  this  army  of 
parasites  are  so  few  that  I  wish  to  give 
them  w hat  little  encouragement  1  can. 
Though  my  subscription  does  not  expire 
for  six  months  yet  1  am  mu  wing  now  to 
help  the  New  Year’s  mail,  which  seems 
to  be  your  sign.  JOHN  J.  EDEN. 

New  York. 


Does  YmirG.  ainteDisb  Qr  Hot  Water  Bug  teak 


In  your  issue  of  Nov.  27,  on  page 
1402,  you  offer  a  remedy  for  the  dread 
disease  “grouch.”  Your  statements  de¬ 
serve  to  he  copied  by  every  paper  in 
America  !  Both  yourself  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilbert  deserve  credit  for  these  words  of 
great  wisdom.  I  enjoy  your  pftper  and 
read  it  from  “cover  to  cover." 

Texas.  C.  0.  young. 


Cash  op 
Credit- 
Unbeatable 
Quality 


Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  farm  paper 
I  ever  read.  In  these  days  of  conserva¬ 
tion  I  am  saving  money  by  taking  one 
good  farm  paper.  I  find  1  am  so  busy 
I  cannot  waste  time  reading  anything 
but  the  best.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  glad  to  sec  it.  succeed.  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon's  name  will  go  down  in  history.  Be¬ 
lieve  me.  your  staunch  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter;  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Pennsylvania.  FRANK  Faulkner. 


We 

pay 

freight 

and 

ship 

within 

24  hrs. 


"J  Write  for  1 
Wholesale  Price 

on  this  beautiful  Kalamazoo  Mission 
Range— and  500  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
stoves  and  range.-:  shown  In  our  new  cat- 

alog— latent.  improvements— thu  best,  of  quality 
—Ml  low  ruHory.ta-yon  price.  SO  days'  trial— 
360  <layn'  approval  teat.  Wo  also  make  Malleable 
Steel  Kangcfl.  A»lt  lor  catalog  No.  1  ^ 4 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  MFRS. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


I  have  tried  the  rest 
the  best :  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Michigan. 


I  get  the  value  of  my  subscription  in 
some  one  item  every  few  weeks -in  yuttr 
valuable  paper.  I  used  to  take  five  farm 
papers  at  one  time,  but  have  cut  them 
all,  out  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  God  speed 
your  work  for  more  profitable  sales  for 
farthers.  A.  G.  AV. 


I  am  not  a  man  of  letters,  so  cannot 
express  my  opinion  of  The  IF  N.-Y’.  as  I 
would  like,  but  to  my  mind  about  the 
best  way  of  showing  appreciation  for  a 
paper  is  a  renewal,  so  I  am  enclosing 
mine.  c.  T.  stone. 

New  York. 


Only 

$100 


Your  issue  of  this  date  is  “par  excel¬ 
lence”;  you  are  the  only  farm  paper  to 
my  knowledge  that  doesn’t,  "farm  the 
farmer."  The  season’s  greetings  to  you. 
Your  success  is  the  farm  producers’  gain. 

Iowa.  GEO.  it.  KOEHLER. 


After  Trial 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  good  work  you  are  doing  through 
your  paper.  "Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a 
personal  letter  to  each  one  of  ns.  and 
there  is  more  real  Christianity  in  them 
than  in  many  of  the  sermons  preached 
from  the  pulpits  of  our  churches.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  "two  blades  of  grass”  theory 
will  say  I  think  wo  should  plant  one 
half  as  many  acres  and  try  to  raise  the 
“two  blades”  on  them,  by  taking  better 
care  and  using  more  fertilizer.  My  mot¬ 
to  is  "One  acre  well  cared  for  is  worth 
three  half  cared  for.”  I  don’t  believe 
in  doubling  the  production,  but  double 
the  quality  and  market  only  the  best. 

M  US.  J.  AV.  JOHNSON. 

New  Hampshire. 

Enclosed  you  Avill  find  one  dollar,  be¬ 
ing  my  renewal  of  subscription  for  the 
coining  year  to  your  paper,  which  I  have 
found  of  great  benefit  to  me  since  I  first 
commenced  getting  it.  While  in  Ireland 
a  few  years  ago  I  Avas  a  subscriber  to 
an  agricultural  journal  called  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Gazette,  and  was  so  interested  in 
the  paper  that  I  used  to  look  forward 
with  delight  to  its  weekly  arrivals,  as 
it  always  meant  a  few  good  nights'  read¬ 
ing.  lY-A’mit  me  to  state  that  your  pa¬ 
per  has  affected  me  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  this  country,  and  1  am  pleased 
to  continue  my  subscription. 

T.  H.  1 1  A  RACER. 

1  was  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geo.  B.  Gilbert’s  pictures  in  your  pa¬ 
per.  I  am  so  glad  Mr.  Gilhert  felt  as 
he  did  about  bis  wife’s  picture.  It  seems 
more  like  a  complete  whole  to  see  the 
two  and  vend  the  letter  he  sent  you.  I 
just  love  the  AVork  be  is  doing  and  the 
way  he  writes  about  it.  I  wonder  if  he 
and  his  wife.  too.  now  we  are  acquainted 
with  her,  realize  how  many  friends  and 
well-wishers  they  have  among  your  read¬ 
ers?  God  bless  and  keep  them. 

New  York.  airs,  frank  g.  cliff. 


Sa  Ii'-tps  I.Ute n  your  ancle 

them  healthy 

—  —  and  Increase,  Flow  of 

—  milk  Iron,  your  cows 

—  /Tijfl|r  U With  (he  Milwaukee 

'T3t*4SiSSa\  *lr  PoWCeWaterSy*- 

—  iyp-  Ill  tem  you  eau  have 
j)  vJI  an  untailing  supi.lv 

Ef  /•  , .  oJpure.  Ire sti  wafer 

7  fi J'  -31  “direct  Horn  the 

I  ■  If  well"  any  where 

about  house-  Or 

trseol  a  Storage  tank. 
Write  for  Qlustr  ited  HI' 
aloe  anal  price  list  today. 

“  "^MILWAUKEE  AIR  POAVER 
,  817  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  AVi*. 


PUMP  CO, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  At*  Hortu*  hiilo,  C’nlf,  Dei  r* 
or  any  kind  oj  skm  \v  it  h  luu  r  or  tar  mi. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  limbo 
them  nif.tj  emits  Uor  lm  n  anil  women), 
robes,  fi'rCs  hi*  f»  l.o\  es  when  onluivd. 

Your  fur  u^Oil s  will  cost  > oil  less tifiifi 
to  buy  thorn,  ami  bo  wurth  ihnve.  Our 

Illustrated  catalog  fives  a  lot  Of  •  > 

- 

should  have,  but  wf  never  rciuI out  tlug 
Valuable  b*'ok  exeo|>fc upon  rtHpiesi, 

It  tells  IlOW  to  tiiko  oir  and  rare  iW 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  OUT  8&f0  d>  cUif  |d  »>- 
: 

to  tho  customer.  etpceioiJy  on  horso 
hides  and  cell  skins  ;  ab<«ut  the  iuv 
food*  and  trains  trophies  wo  sell.  lu\i- 
dermy,  etc.  if  you  want  a  copy  stud  us 
your  correct  add ro*&.  , 

The  f  rosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
57 1  Lyell  Avc..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 


t!BS^  Drill 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

1  Gombault’s  1 


It  is  the  Avorlds  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traction  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cot*  —it  is  pete- 

■  UI  (rulitiK,  a  I  h- 
tngr  slut  h.-altu-c,  ami 
4L  .  tor  ail  t)l<l  So i vs. 
I M  C  Bruises,  "  l 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bulls. 
IJ.iM.ftM  CorUs  an<l 

numan  ts.mmu- 

CATS  l  ie  BALSAM  U.i- 
Dn(|u  »«>  •»- 

DOUY  a  Uulm.nl. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

'allStiff  Joints 


Gasoline  Traction 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Wc  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol  poisonous  substance 
and  ihereiore  no  harm 
can  result  (torn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  ourc 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Fainting  for  Durability. 
How  to  uvoiit  trouble  and  espenuti  -aused.by  paints 
fading,  elmlking  auil  pet-ling  Valuable  information 
free  u>  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  uie.  DO 
O'  NOW.  I  .-nil  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  2<6  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Corn  hilly  Tt»x. — “Oho  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rhi'iifDnii *m  uioto  food  than  $120.  on  paid  in 
doctor  *  I  HU  '  OTTO  A.  UliYtf.U, 

I'Tire  Si. 50  pur  Im.iiTo.  Sold  t.y  ini  ’niAtH,  ov  cent 
by  us  f‘xprtMs  prepaid,  NYrltv  fm*  IViOlllot  K* 

The  LAWRENCE-WILUAMS  COMPANY,  Clevaland.O. 


Mend-  leaks  instantly.  No  beat,  rivet,  cement  or  solder. 
Mail  10  A:  25e.  Ajts  apply  Rockwell  I  Co. .Desk E„ Pond  Place, Bronx, N.» 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Winter  Comforts. — A  bath  robe  hard¬ 
ly  sounds  like  a  necessity  to  the  woman 
in  the  country  house  without  modern 
heating  and  plumbing,  yet  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  will  add  immeasurably  to  comfort 
and  self-respect.  The  two  figures  shown 
in  the  first  picture  are  variations  of  the 
same  pattern,  a  standard  model  often 
shown  with  shawl  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs.  The.  figure  at  the  left  is  a  newer 
model  of  corduroy,  having  a  girdle  made 
of  a  fold  of  the  material,  the  ends  fin¬ 
ished  with  knots,  or  with  stuffed  balls. 
The  fur  border  of  sleeves  and  upper 
edges  looks  very  luxurious,  but  the  home 
dressmaker  may  have  an  old  set  of  furs 
that  she  can  sacrifice  for  this  purpose, 
or  marabou  at  about  60  eeuts  a  yard 
may  be  used.  Belmv  the  girdle  the  front 
is  hound  with  a  fold  of  the  material, 
put  on  crosswise  of  the  goods.  For  me¬ 
dium  size,  the  robe  will  Coke  about  GI4 
yards  of  36-itich  material,  or  eight  yards 
of  27-inch.  It  is  fastened  with  loops 
and  buttons,  which  may  be  wooden  molds 
covered  with  the  material.  A  great  many 
of  these  robes  are  made  of  corduroy.  The 
blanket  robe  shown  at  the  right  is  made 
after  the  same  pattern,  hut  this  has  a 
large  pf’nted  hood  that  may  be  drawn 
right  over  the  head.  This  style  of  robe 
is  mnch  used  by  those  who  sleep  out  of 
doors,  where  the  hood  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  head.  The  robe  should  button 
closely  all  down  the  front,  and  there 
should  also  be  two  buttons  on  the  hood, 
near  the  neck,  so  that  it  may  he  fastened 
closely.  In  addition  to  this  robe  some 
of  our  friends  who  sleep  outdoors  use 
sleeping  hags,  made  by  sewing  a  pair 
of  single  blankets  together  all  around. 
In  the  center  of  the  top  an  aperture  is 
left  for  the  head,  with  a  shallow  placket 
fastened  by  snap  fasteners;  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  at  each  outer  corner  and  on  the 
sides,  near  the  top,  the  seam  is  l"ft  uu- 
sewn  for  about  eight  inches.  The  wearer 
may  thus  put  hands  and  feet  out  if  de¬ 
sired,  instead  of  feeling  helpless  until 
the  bag  is  removed.  These  sleeping  bags 
are  also  made  with  the  hood  attached, 
the  usual  style  sold  readymade  being  a 
close  bag  buttoning  snugly  at  rite  neck, 
with  pointed  hood  like  that  ou  the  blan¬ 
ket  robe.  They  are  made  of  blanketing, 
eiderdown  flannel,  or  some  of  the  special 
flannels  and  lamh’s-wool  textiles  woven 
for  underwear. 

A  Separate  Coat. — The  figure  at  left 
in  the  lower  picture,  shows  the  little 
touches  on  a  coat  that  make  it  “look  dif¬ 
ferent.'’  The  original  pattern  had  a  belt 
all  around,  such  as  was  soon  on  most 
coats  last  Winter.  The  removal  of  the 
belt  permits  the  coat  to  flare  out  freely  in 
the  hack,  which  is  the  favored  style  this 
Winter.  A  short  belt  across  the  front 
ferms  a  trimming,  and  has  buttons  and 
buttonholes  at  either  end.  which  close 
the  coat.  The  other  buttons  are  put  in 
a  group  near  the  top.  The  pocket  is 
patch  shape  but  is  fastened  at  one  side 
by  a  button  and  real  buttonhole.  High 
fur  collar  and  fur  cull's  fiuish  the  trim¬ 
ming.  The  plain  tricorne  toque  worn 
by  this  figure  is  of  batter’s  plush.  Such 
a  coat  follows  men's  overcoats  quite 
closely  in  outline,  and  is  so  simple  that 
il  does  not  become  old-fashioned  before 
worn  out,  a  fate  that  often  befalls  more 
elaborate  wraps  of  corduroy,  velour,  etc. 

A  CoaIee  Dress. — The  center  figure 
shows  an  accordion-pleated  skirt  with  a 
little  coatee  bodice.  The  bodice  is  of  the 
spencer  type,  being  carried  below  the 
waist  line  in  scallops,  which  is  more  be¬ 
coming.  as  a  rule,  than  where  it  ends  at 
the  exact  waist  line.  These  snug  little 
waists  of  old-fashioned  appearance  are 
seen  in  many  different  models  now.  The 
dress  shown  was  of  myrtle  green  chiffon 
taffeta,  the  pleated  skirt  and  bodice  of 
the  same  material,  the  latter  finished 
with  coat  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  of 
plaid  silk,  and  small  black  crochet  but¬ 
tons.  A  white  organdie  chemisette  with 
flaring  collar  is  worn  under  it.  This 
dress  will  look  very  pretty  in  Spring 
without  a  coat,  or  may  be  worn  now 
under  a  separate  wrap.  Fine  side  plait¬ 
ing  is  often  used  for  such  skirts :  it  is 
carefully  plaited  but  not  stitched  flat. 

Another  Sespenoer  Dress. — The 
figure  at  the  right  shows  a  very  pretty 
suspender  effect;  yet  this  waist  was  cut 


from  the  same  pattern  as  the  little  spen¬ 
cer  in  the  center.  The  lower  part  of  the 
waist  is  brought  down  over  the  skirt  so 
that  it  resembles  a  yoke;  the  material  is 
cut  in  a  V  iu  the  hack  and  front,  and 
cut  out  under  the  arms  so  as  to  show  an 
under  blouse  of  crepe  de  chine  or  other 
tliiu  material.  The  lower  basque  part  is 


slightly  draped  around  the  waist  towards 
the  front,  where  it  overlaps,  with  a  buc¬ 
kle  or  handsome  button  as  fastening.  At 
the  back  the  V  is  partly  filled  with  a 
piece  of  braiding  on  heavy  net,  or  pas¬ 
sementerie,  while  the  bottom  of  the  V 
is  finished  with  an  oval  buckle,  having 
beneath  it  a  little  black  satin  tie.  with 
ends  finished  with  tassels.  The  skirt  is  a 
flaring  two-piece  pattern.  Different 
blouses  may  be  worn  with  this  suspender 
dress,  either  fine  white  material,  a  har¬ 
monizing  color  in  plain  or  plaid  silk,  or 
chiffon  or  marquisette  the  same  color  as 
the  dress,  lined  with  white  or  harmon¬ 
ious  colors.  The  chiffon  or  marquisette 


blouse  worn  with  such  a  gown  is  quite 
dressy.  One  model  seen  was  of  dark 
brown  gabardine.  The  blouse  was  made 
of  brown  chiffon,  lined  with  orange 
china  silk;  the  neck,  cut  in  a  small  V, 
was  finished  with  a  pleating  of  cream 
net.  It  was  very  simple,  but  smart  and 
becoming,  an  old-fashioned  topaz  brooch 
completing  the  color  harmony.  The 
white  blouse  shows  plainly  that  it  is 
separate  from  the  dress  while  one  of  the 
same  color,  though  different  material, 
turns  it  into  a  one-piece  dress. 


Trimmings.— We  see  smocking  used  a 
great  deal  ou  children’s  frocks,  and  also 
on  the  blouses  and  underwear  worn  by 
their  elders.  The  litlle  frocks  of  woolen 
material,  smocked  at  yoke  or  shoulder, 
and  falling  straight  below  either  with  or 
without  a  belt,  are  popular  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  being  finished  with  a  plain  linen  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs.  Ribbon  is  much  used,  put 
on  iu  plain  bauds,  or  pleated  ruches,  or 
gathered  frills.  A  cord  is  often  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  child's  party  frock  of 
thin  material,  so  as  to  make  it  stand  out 
like  the  skirts  of  its  elders.  Graduated 
bands  of  ribbou  or  velvet  are  often  used 
as  trimming  on  skirts.  One  attractive 
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dress  of  dark  green  taffeta  had  a  skirt 
slightly  gathered  at  the  top.  and  trim¬ 
med  with  four  bands  of  velvet  of  the 
same  color,  graduating  iu  width  from 
about  six  inches  at  the  bottom  to  three 
inches  at  the  top.  The  plain  waist  was 
gathered  into  a  straight  yoke,  the  only 
trimming  being  a  high  cape  collar  of  the 
velvet,  that  came  up  to  the  ears  and 
down  ou  the  shoulders,  and  deep  velvet 
cuff's,  into  which  the  sleeves  were  gath¬ 
ered.  These  high  cape  collars  are  much 
in  evidence,  both  as  trimmings  and  as 
separate  furs,  The  metallic  trimmings, 
such  as  gold  and  silver  lace,  are  still  in 
use,  especially  when  laid  under  a  thin 
fabric  like  chiffon. 

Finishing  a  Skirt. — When  one  buys 
a  readymade  skirt  nowadays,  the  hem 
is  turned  up  and  hasted,  not  stitched:  it 
may  thus  lie  taken  up  or  let  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wearer's  height.  The  edge 
of  the  hem  is  not  turned  in,  but  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  binding  of  cambric  or  silk. 
A  good  skirt  of  silk  or  wool  material 
should  never  have  tile  hem  stitched  by 
machine;  it  should  always  he  done  by 
hand.  Instead  of  hemming  after  the  or¬ 
dinary  method,  the  hem  of  an  expensive 
skirt  is  now  done  with  fine  feather 
stitching,  one  side  of  the  stitching  being 
on  the  binding  of  the  hem.  the  other  on 
the  material  of  the  skirt.  This  makes  a 
very  firm  hem  that  scarcely  shows  the 
stitches  on  the  right  side;  it  does  not 
pucker  and  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
pulling  out.  The  feathersti tolling  takes 
longer  than  plain  hemming,  hence  is  not 
done  on  cheaper  commercial  work,  hut  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  the  careful  home  dress¬ 
maker.  Skirts  are  still  short,  though  not 
the  exaggerated  shortness  of  a  few 
months  ago,  which  was  never  adopted  by 
women  of  good  taste. 

Straw  ITats. — The  first  week  iu  Jan¬ 
uary  always  sees  new  Spring  hats  in  the 
New  York  shops  for  the  benefit  of  those 
going  South.  The  earliest  models  were 
of  smooth  satin  straw  combined  with 
silk,  largely  close  oval  turbans  having 
silk  crowns  and  straw  brims.  As  a  rule 
the  trimming  points  high  at  the  back,  up¬ 
standing  wings  being  much  in  favor.  One 
pretty  turban  of  this  shape  was  old  rose 
satin  straw  brim  combined  with  a  crown 
of  faille  in  the  same  color.  At  the  back 
was  one  very  tall  pointed  wing  of  black 
shaded  with  metallic  tints.  Another  mo¬ 
del  is  very  high  and  straight,  almost  like 
a  brimless  oval  flower  pot.  One  of  these 
was  made  of  satin  straw  with  a  flat  turn¬ 
up  brim — more  like  a  bordering  band 
than  a  brim — of  closely  pleated  silk, 
while  the  tops  of  the  crown  was  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  Another 
style,  very  trim  and  jaunty,  was  a  high 
oval  turban  of  straw,  trimmed  high  on 
one  side  with  a  large  rosette-like  how  of 
ribbon.  Among  mid-season  hats  there  are 
many  in  plain  black  satin  of  the  modi¬ 
fied  sailor  shapes,  and  other  models  with 
brims.  They  are  simply  trimmed,  look 
well  with  any  style  of  dress,  and  general¬ 
ly  becoming.  The  plain  sailor  shapes  of 
black  satin,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  out  the  lines  in  a  thin  or  elder¬ 
ly  face,  and  are  thus  less  becoming  than 
velvet  to  one  past  her  youth. 

Lingerie  Blouses. — The  shops  are 
full  of  them,  and  very  fresh  and  charm¬ 
ing  they  look.  A  great  proportion  of 
them  are  of  voile,  embroidered,  tucked, 
and  with  lace  insertions  and  edgings. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  long  sleeves, 
some  quite  snug,  others  with  moderate 
fullness.  Those  with  high  collars  fasten 
down  the  back,  but  a  great  proportion 
have  rolling  collars,  opening  iu  the  usual 
V-shape.  The  long  sleeves  are  finished 
with  a  deep  cuff',  and  where  the  waist  is 
embroidered  there  is  often  a  design  of 
embroidery  at  the  elbow,  or  just  above 
it.  Many  of  the  collars  are  a  rolling 
Byron  shape.  While  these  waists  are 
sheer,  they  are  not  as  diaphanous  as 
former  styles,  and  the  embroidery  on 
voile  is  usually  solid.  Irish  crochet  and 
imitation  Venise  are  used  for  insertion 
and  edging,  also  fine  Cluny  and  other 
pillow  lace,  and  crocheted  buttons.  A 
simple  tucked  waist  of  voile,  with  edging 
of  Irish  crochet  on  collar  and  cuffs, 
might  have  a  few  of  the  little  crocheted 
roses  used  ns  further  trimming,  between 
groups  of  tucks  on  the  front:  these  are 
often  set  in  medallions  of  embroidery. 
Waists  of  crepe  de  chine,  white,  flesh  or 
pale  yellow,  still  hold  their  popularity, 
usually  simple  styles  with  no  trimming, 
except  hemstitching. 


Winter  Comfort  Variations  in  Bath-robes 


A  Warm  Coat  and  Two  Useful  Dresses 
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A  Business  Venture 

(Concluded  from  page  120) 

"It  was  gettiu'  kinder  late,  so  Paw 
let  tlie  team  out.  We  was  makin’  pretty 
good  time,  when  who  should  we  meet 
but  Charlie  and  Mabel  Talcott.  Charlie 
pulled  up — so,  course,  Paw  had  to. 

"Charlie  begins  right  oil:' — "Say,  Ezry, 
you  seen  any  o’  these  glad  rags  Roland's 
unloadin’  on  this  long-sufferin’  communi¬ 
ty'!1  Xo?  Well,  I’ve  got  a  suit  up  home 
you  can  hare  for  carryin*  away — per- 
vidin*  your  team  'll  stand  long  enough 
for  you  to  get  ’em  in  the  wagon.  Noisy? 
They’re  got  a  talkin’  machine  beat  a  mile 
for  noise,  and  that’s  what  spile’s  ’em  for 
Imss-lilaukets.  Funny  thing  is,  he  sent 
’em  back  to  be  altered ;  and  the  only 
thing  they  altered  was  the  pattern — 
this  olio  is  twice  as  loud  as  the  first. 
They  aiut  becomiu’  to  my  style  of  beauty 
at  all.  If  I  was  a  prize-fighter,  now,  or 
one  o’  them  toughs  down  on  Water 
street  in  Riverton,  mebbe  I  could  get 
away  with  it;  but  I’d  never  dare  go  into 
the  barn  with  them  florins  on — they’d 
all  be  up  onto  their  hind  legs  to  once. 
I  dassofit  wear  ’em  to  church,  neither — 
nobody'd  hear  a  word  the  preacher  said. 
You  don't  want  that  suit,  liey?  Well,  s’ 
long’s  I  got  them  clothes  I  won't  need  to 
pizen  my  seed  corn — the  crows  ’ll  drop 
dead  the  minute  they  see  ’em  out  in  the 
lot.  Giddap !’ 

“We'd  most  got  home,  then  Ward 
Jackson  come  along.  Paw  was  sayin’  lie 
hoped  to  goodness  he  wouldn't  stop  us; 
but  he  did. 

"  ‘Ezry,’  sez  he,  ‘you  wa’nt  cal’latin’ 
to  buy  a  suit  o’  clothes,  was  you?’ 

"  'Not  that  I’ve  heard  of,’  Paw  sez ; 
‘why  V 

"  'Well,’  he  sez.  'I  got  a  suit  to  home 
that  I’d  like  to  wish  on  to  somebody. 
It’s  this-a-way — Rol  Smith  talked  me 
into  girin*  him  a  order  for  a  suit  made 
to  order — guaranteed  to  fit  or  .no  pay. 
Judgin’  from  the  way  it  looked  when  he 
brought  it  up.  they  sort  o’  strike  a  gin’ral 
av’rage  on  each  hundred  measurements 
and  tlmn  chop  out  the  hull  hundred  to 
once  with  a  ax.  Next,  they  sew  ’em  to¬ 
gether  in  a  thrasbin’  machine,  run  a 
steam  roller  over  ’em  a  few  times,  and 
when  they  git  through  they’ve  got  a 
hundred  suits  made  to  order.  Then  some 
feller  that’s  color-blind  sorts  'em  over, 
and  wlmii  he  strikes  the  one  that’s  the 
least  like  the  one  you  ordered  he  sticks 
your  tag  on  and  ships  it.  Fit  1  There’s 
five  men  up  to  our  place,  includin’  the 
hired  man,  and  that  suit  don't  come 
within  nine  rows  of  apple  trees  o’  fittin’ 
.a  single  one  of  us.  The  Highest  we  come 
to  a  fit  was  when  .less  and  his  boy  both 
got  into  it  at  once  even  then  it  was  a 
trifle  baggy  around  the  waist.  ’F  you 
want  that  suit,  send  Jimmie  up.  and  I’ll 
give  him  ten  cents  for  can-yin’  it  away. 
No?  Well,  so  long.’ 

’’Well,  we  finely  did  git  home.  Hut 
as  Paw  sez.  trouble  was  waitin’  for  us 
just  inside  the  door.  Henry  sez,  ‘I’ll 
unhitch  the  team,  Father;  there’s  some¬ 
body  waitin’  to  see  you.*  So  I  went  in, 
too.  It  was  old  Mis’  Remon.  She  didn’t 
wait  to  pass  the  time  o’  day,  but  sailed 
right  in. 

"'Oh,  Ezry  Barlow!’  she  Sez.  ‘To 
think  I  should  live  to  see  the  time  when 
one  o’  my  own  kin  would  swindle  my 
poor  Jonadab!  That  good-for-imthin’ 
Rol  Smith  has  sawed  off  on  to  him  a 
bundle  o’  cheap  rags  and  charged  him 
for  a  suit  of  clothes.  As  true  as  my 
name’s  Elizabeth  Ann  Lemon,  I  wouldn’t 
try  to  wish  them  clothes  on  to  my  worst 
enemy!  Twenty-seven-fifty  he  charged 
him  for  ’em,  and  they  wouldn't  bring 
twenty-seven  cents  iu  a  rummage  sale! 
And  liim  Jonadab's  first  cousin  !  I’m  a 
church  member,  Ezry,  anil  I  hope  and 
trust  I’m  sincere ;  but  as  sure  as  I'm 
alive,  if  my  poor  husband  was  back 
again  and  should  swear  like  I  know  he 
would,  I  couldn’t  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
rebuke  him.  When  lid's  father  and 
mother  died,  and  he  come  back  to  a 
empty  and  desolate  home,  I  took  him  to 
my  bosom  and  cherished  him  like  lie  was 
my  own.  Now  see  how  he  repays  me! 
lie  knows,  and  you  know,  and  1  know, 
that  poor  Jonadab  don’t  know  the  first 
thing  about  the  vally  of  a  dollar.  A  slick 
agent  could  talk  him  into  buy  in’  a  ton  of 
wooden  toothpicks — <>n  time.  And  that's 
what  Pol's  been  bankin’  on!  lie’s  a 
swindler — a  low-down  thief.  I  disown 


him  from  this  minute!  If  he  ever  darkens 
my  door  again,  I’ll — ’ 

“  ‘Now  go  careful,  Mis’  Lemon,’  Paw 
sez.  'With  whatsoever  judgment  you 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again, 
Roland  is  an  honest  man — mind,  I  don’t 
say  he’s  a  wise  one;  but  he’ll  be  wiser 
when  he  gits  through  with  this — and 
you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  he'll 
make  good  every  veil  cent  that  Jonadab 
or  anybody  else  is  out  on  this  deal, 
There’s  somebody  back  of  all  this  that 
aiut  honest,  though,  and  if  I  had  him 
here  I'd  take  considerable  pleasure  in 
drivin’  his  backbone  out  through  the  top 
of  his  head — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Y~ou  can  rostnssured  that  Jonadab 
’ll  cnme  out  o’  this  all  right.’ 

“  ‘Well,  Ezry,’  she  sez,  ‘if  you  say  so 
I’ve  got  to  believe  it ;  though  I  must  say 
its  a  little  beyond  me — you  aiut  goin’  to 
put  up  the  money  for  it  yourself,  are 
you  ?’ 

"‘No!’  sez  Paw;  ‘and  that’s  all  T  can 
tell  you — now.  Yon  just  have  faith,  and 
it  ’ll  all  come  out  right.’ 

"After  she  went.  Maw  went  over  and 
sat  on  his  lap.  Site  smoothed  his  hair 
back,  and  then  she  kissed  him — I  was 
glad  ’t'v’ant  me!  lie  commenced  to  grin, 
and  she  grinned.  Then  he  laughed  right 
•  nit.  and  she  done  the  same.  Finally,  lie 
haw-haws  like  everything,  jumps  up, 
grabs  her  around  the  waist,  and  dances 
Ini'  all  around  the  kitehiu — honest,  I  was 
'shamed  of  ’em. 

"Well,  ’s  I  said.  Roland  was  to  our 
house  yisterday.  He  ’lowed  the  Universal 
Supply  Co.  was  a  gang  of  swindlers; 
and,  as  a  honest  man,  there  wan't  nothin’ 
for  him  to  do  but  pay  every  man  back 
his  money  and  stand  the  loss  hisself. 

“  ‘I  wish  I’d  listened  to  you  in  the 
first  place,  Ezry,’  he  sez. 

‘“You  will,  next  time,’  Paw  sez.  'Nov 
we'll  straighten  this  matter  out — how 
much  money  have  you  sent  'em?’ 

"  ‘$28-1.12.’ 

"Paw  pulled  out  a  long  envelope.  Out 
o’  that  In-  pulled  a  check,  and  looked  at  it. 

"  ‘C’rect,’  he  sez,  and  passed  it  over. 

“  ‘W — what’s  this?’  sez  Rol. 

‘“Aiut  it  a  chock  for  $284.12?’  Paw 
asked  him. 

“  ‘Y— yes !’ 

“  ‘Put  it  in  your  pocket,’  Paw  sez. 

“Rul  sat  there,  swallerin’  hard  and 
waitin’  for  Paw  to  say  sumpin.  Finely, 
lie  sez,  ‘Gee-whiz!  Ezry,  tell  me  all  about 
it,  ’fore  I  bust!’ 

"So  Paw  told  us  all.  Soem's  lie  mis¬ 
trusted  there  was  sump’n  rotten  in  Den¬ 
mark  from  the  start — that’s  how  he  tells 
it — so  he  wrote  to  Uncle  William  Barlow 
in  Chicago.  Uncle  William's  a  lawyer, 
lie  looked  up  the  Universal  Supply  Go., 
and  found  it  was  two  crooks — one  named 
Goldstein  and  the  other  Lemberg.  Them 
was  their  names  for  the  time  bcin,’  any¬ 
how.  They  had  a  office-room  on  the 
twentieth  floor  of  the  Doodlesock  buildin’ 
ami  the  hull  Doodlesock  buildin’  on  their 
.stationery.  Their  stock-in-trade  was  two 
chairs  ami  a  table,  a  buttle  of  ink  and 
two  liens,  a  spittoon  and  a  package  o’ 
cigarettes,  an  immense  woolen  factory 
on  paper  and  an  unlimited  amount  o’ 
pure  gall — that’s  the  way  Uncle  William 
put  it. 

"He  sez  he  could  either  have  ’em  put 
in  jail  and  lose  Kid’s  money,  or  save  the 
money  and  run  ’em  out  of  business — 
for  a  while,  lie  sez  they'll  sot  up  again 
before  long,  and  when  they  do  lie’ll  put 
’em  where  they  belong.  So  he  took  the 
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a  result  of  this  case,  the  Fanner’ s  Friend 
is  goin'  to  be  excluded  from  the  mails, 
and  he’s  goin’  to  stay  right  on  the  job 
till  its  done. 

“Well,  sir!  Mister  Holcomb,  I  wisht 
you  could  a  seen  Rol  Siliith.  I  bet  ten 
eentsh  it  ’lid  a  cured  your  grippe  better’ll 
any  med’eine.” 


“We  want  some  one  to  play  Samson,” 
explained  the  movie  manager.  “Do  you 
think  you  could  wreck  the  temple?” 
"Can  TV  Well.  I’ve  been  a  baggageman 
fur  eleven  years.” — Buffalo  Express. 


Every  milk  can  will 
be  sweet  and  sanitary 
if  you  always  use 


Old  Dutch 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  gg 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping— simply  told  in  O  Egp 
our  “Bee  Primer,"  Highly  instructive.  Send  < “ 
today  for  the  hook  ami  six  months  subscription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  23,  Hamilton,  III. 


3-MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free, 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  Wheat  Yield 

TeSIs  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada’s  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  he  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 

For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili* 
ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
recoids  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 

The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  arc  reported  lor  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  And  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  pointship- 
ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yi'  Ids  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yiclrfn  uf  40  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  formers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
r  „ prices  arc  fit  ill  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
,  >  localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 

“vhv  ' >  T  here  lx  no  wnr  tnx  on  Inml  and  no  conscription. 

WWr**  WfAxkjU*  Write  for  ii.ustralttl  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
2.-V _ and  other  information  ro 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

11.13  ElM  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


AGENT 

N.  H. 


KTOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
1  ^  Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year. ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Y  orker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  be  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  Indian  Bead  W ork  I 
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Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred,  $100  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland.  N.  Y, 


Thf  Official  record  of  the  four  nearest  dams  of  my  herd 
averaged  better  than  34 1  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  At  uur 
our  male  calves  are  in  great  demand. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


two  or  three  pieces.  Trim  all  edges 
neatly  using  for  sausage  and  lard.  Re 
sure  to  take  the  neelc  hones  out  of  the 
shoulder  and  trim  it  down  to  the  should¬ 
er  blade.  Split  the  head  through  the 
center. 

The  hams,  shoulders  and  baeou  strips 
should  he  cured  and  smoked;  the  loin 


a  boy  can  operate  and  mi  I  k  your  cows  successfully. 
<lf  Hinman  Milking  Machines  arc  daily  milking  over 
360, 000  cows,  lor  large  or  small  herds  they  arc 
equally  suitable  and  the  price  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  man  with  six  cows. 

Let  us  Sind  you  free  a  copy  of  our 
latest  catalog  which  gives  full  in¬ 
formation  of  our  milkers 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


GUERNSEYS 


QUALITY 

enn  Qfll  P  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
rUn  wfdLC  service;  lie  has S  darns  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  try,,  milk 
and  617  lbs..  1  02.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  lidaughters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  has  bistres  with  251  listed  daughters. 
We  also  oiler  20  belters  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dam-..  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH.  Mgr. 
BRIGHTS1DE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

Offer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  735 

St  K  K:  Imp.  Goldseeker  of  Anna  Dc.hi  Farm 
No. 20100.  Tliehest  May  Rose  bull  in  America. 
Ilissire  is  Golden  Secret,  the  wonderful  son 
of  Rose  of  Gold.  “Goldseeker"  is  a  full  brother 
to  the  dam  of  j.angwater  Hope,  the  leader  in 
Class  F,  with  a  record  of  15,1178 pounds  of  milk, 
773  of  fat. 

DAM:  Hasan  A.  R.  record  of  412  pounds  of 
butter  fat  as  a  two-year-old.  She  is  a  sister  to 
Julie  of  the  Chene,  lT.Gfii  of  milk.  953  of  butler- 
fat:  Jehamia  Chene,  10,186  of  milk,  fitk'i  pounds 
of  fat  as  a  three-year-old  and  twenty  others 
with  large  records. 

PRICE,  $250.00.  Ready  for  Service 
BARBERTON,  OHIO 


JERSEY  CALVES  OTWR 

Financial  King — Interest  strain — noted  for  their 
pttuiueM veriest*  and  beauty.  A  special  prion  on  bull 
cal  vox  to  funner*  in  to  rested  in  the  .lersny  Send 
for  eiivu lar  dexerUtittg  the  hard  bulb— Fiuancial 
*  '/ar  No.  82057  and  l'inaneial  Rad  No.  10152(1. 

H,  C.  Shea  rs.Snpt.,  Hyde  I’ark.on  - 1 1  twlson,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS— 703-950 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  7K5  IDs  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stork  of  this  high-producing  blood,  Hull  calves  $50 
to  $100,  OAK.  WOOJ>  FARM.  K  3.  Newburgh,  N.  V. 


For  Sale— Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  udv.  Registry  hull,  $35  each.  And  15  N.  C. 
White  Leghorn  eorkereis,  $1  each, 

GEO.  T,.  FERRIS  &  NON,  .  At  waters.  N.Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION-,™,™.?'-,  ff„“Ti, 

ealver,,  only,  from  producing  darns  and  highest  type 

sires  11.  F.  SHANNON.  B03  fteusliaw  Bliifl..  Pit t shur ul< .  Pa 


Registered  Jersey  Cows  for  Sale 

Several  in  Register  of  Ms  lit.  t  die  Iras  record  of  573 
pounds  of  hotter  in  one  year,  and  has  t  wo  daughter* 
111  Register  <d'  Merit.  Anollier  has  milked  53  pounds 
per  nay,  and  over  1 3 .01)0  pounds  in  year.  If  interest 
ed,  address  .lories’  Jersey  Enrol,  Smujuoit,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1,50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YOR.iLR,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York, 
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East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 


120 High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
lie  found.  80J11S  FRESH.  balance  due 
Get.  and  Nov.  Come  and  took  them  over. 
tStti y  and  nee  them  milked. 

Id  Keg  bulls  ready  fur  use. 

Id  llelter  calves,  ti  month-,  old. 

2u  lleifer  calve*,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  n.  WEBSTER, 

D«Pt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Hell  Phone  H.  F.  5 


HOLSTEINS 


Tim  cow  is  u  little  over  seven  years  of 
iisn*.  The  cow  is  owned  by  former  Con- 
gres.snmn  Joseph  C.  Sibley. 

K.  ELLSWORTH  CJ.ASI'RY. 

I'cnnsylvitnia. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  n  mistuke  nbont  the 
claims  publicly  made  for  this  cow.  The 
secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  (',  says : 

The  cow.  Passport,  owned  by  lion.  J. 
( Sibley,  has  broken  the  Jersoit  uiilk 
record  by  producing  19. 004.7  lbs.  milk, 
containing  SRO.Lhi  lbs.  butter  fat.  Pass¬ 
port's  record  surpasses  that  of  Kmiueut’s 
Hess,  the  former  world's  champion  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  cow.  It.  M.  (tOW,  Secretary. 

Fitting  Pork  for  Retail  Trade 

W  ill  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  good 
country  sausage,  and  further,  can  you 
P  ll  me  how,  after  killing,  to  take  care 
of  I  lie  carcasses  of  a  couple  of  hogs  and 
keep  them  in  good  condition  to  retail  at 
my  leisure?  F.  w.  r. 

The  most  successful  butcher  I  know 
says  that  hogs  to  be  butchered  should 
have  no  food  for  at  least  lit  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  killing.  Rapid  and  neat  work 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  best 
results.  Thorough  bleeding  of  tin*  car¬ 
cass  is  essential.  Have  the  water  boil¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  killing.  When  it  is 
transferred  to  the  barrel  or  trough  it 
will  then  be  about  the  right  temperature 
for  scalding  purpose;  it  should  he  about 
1S5  degrees  to  begin.  If  the  water  is 
too  hot  the  hair  may  be  set  and  this  of 
course  causes  trouble.  Care  should  he 
taken  in  opening  the  carcass  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  internal  organs.  Split  the  hog 
between  the  hind  legs  by  separating  the 
pelvic  hone  and  on  down  through  th-* 
center.  The  head  should  be  removed 
whole. 


move  the  shoulders,  cutting  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  Cut  off  the  hams, 
trimming  them  into  a  smooth  shape, 
putting  the  tri minings  into  a  separate 
vessel  for  lard  and  sausage.  Saw  the 
legs  off  about  2x/j  inches  from  the  hock 
joints.  Now  remove  the  leaf  lard  from 
the  remaining  piece.  Next  take  out  the 
loin  and  spare  ribs,  leaving  the  lean  meat 
along  the  back  for  canning  or  for  fresh 
chops. 

A  Vo  always  cut  the  meat  as  closely  as 
possible  from  the  ribs,  as  that  will  im¬ 
prove  the  bacon  by  giving  it  more  lean 
meat.  This  side  piece  may  be  cut  into 


is  to  have  two-thirds  fat,  one-third  lean 
(if  desired  some  beef  may  he  added  to 
the  pork  meat).  After  the  meat  is  cut 
into  pieces  convenient  for  grinding 
sprinkle  over  the  meat  salt  and  pepper 
in  thi*  proportion  of  three  rounded  table¬ 
spoons  salt  and  one  or  one  and  one-half 
rounded  tablespoons  of  pepper  and  two 
tablespoons  brown  sugar;  one  and  one- 
lmlf  tablespoons  sago  may  he  added  to 
this  if  desired.  K.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

Raising  Scrub  Calf 

Would  it  pay  to  raise  a  calf  from  a 
COW  weighing  700  or  800  pounds,  sired  by 
a  hull  weighing  470  pounds?  Give  table 
showing  how  to  estimate  the  live  weight 
of  COW.  w.  II.  G. 

McGrow,  N.  Y. 

Whether  it  would  pay  to  raise  a  calf 
or  not  depends  much  more  upon  the  breed¬ 
ing  than  upon  tin*  weights  of  the  sire  and 
dam.  Mature  Holsteins  of  the  weights 
that  you  mention  would  he  pretty  small, 
and  there  would  he  much  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  were  far  from  being  pure¬ 
bred;  with  Jerseys,  the  case  would  lie 
<pti(p  different.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
it  does  not  pay  to  raise  any  calf  unless 

•  he  sire,  at  least,  is  purebred.  There  is 
a  chance  of  obtaining  a  profitable  cow 

•  rout  scrub  ancestry,  but.  the  chance  is  s  i 
slim  that  no  one  but  a  niilitonain*  can 
a  fiord  to  take  it.  and  lie  won’t.  I  *u  re- 
bred  sires  and  dams  do  not  guarantee 
profitable  progeny,  but  scrub  sires  an  I 
dams  practically  do  guarantee  unprofit- 

More  Milk  With  the 

m  n  r%  flron  Kir  14  on/1«i  I 


been  in  every  way  very  satisfactory.  No  injury  has  ccme  to  (he 
cows  by  its  use,  and  the  men  on  my  farm  are  infatuated  with  it,  in 
fact  I  think  they  would  all  quit  if  I  look  out  (lie  milker. 

‘I  think  all  Cows  pve  as  much,  or  if  anythin!!  more  milk  with  the 
machine  than  they  would  by  band."  VI.  H.  Sidney,  Central  Bridge 
N.  Y..  Dec.  23,  1915. 

Some  more  Hinman  users  in  New  York  are: 

"A  Success  Jor  8  Yean"  Davison,  Canisieo. 

4J  If  none  of  thi*9c  arc  near  enough  for  you  to  go  and 
sec,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  t lie  names  of  some 
near  yon.  <|f  The  Hinman  is  The  original  unii  sys. 

1cm  ond  thi*  i  n  A  \  tri  «1 11  -» I  nnmn  ttml  valve  arc  erv  cimivlo 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

I»o  you  want  n  Dull?  I  Dave  them.  Big,  strong, 
growtli.v  P' llo u  s  wit.li  plenty  of  Lone  and  dairy  cn- 
pncifcy.  (  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  Dull  tliis  fall  at  bait  what  timy  are 
worth.  Write  now  tor  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

BELLMATH  GUERNSEYS 

We  Dave  for  sale  young  Guernsey  Dull  calves,  rich 
in  the  be«t  blood  of  tliotileawoods.  No  females  for 
sale.  II.  C.  Crockin'  &  Son,  Sennet  t,  New  York 

Sfl“ER  15  HeadHigh-6rarieGuern8ejs~/4]j^n‘iV,‘'ii: 

Prices, reasonable,  Aildrcs-,  lortsl  Ole  Firm,  Amsterdam,  H.  t! 

finprncpu  Roll  Halvpq  Registered.  I’.walieiitbrped- 
uuernsejf  DUII  uaives  1)1K  From  3  l»I«  months  old. 

Price?  reasonable.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Sinithiown  N.Y. 

Wanted  Jlv'l  '^0  of  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

front  calves  to  Twelve  or  eighteen  months  old, 

IV.  17  VVHll’I'iiE,  -  Purchase,  N.Y. 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  AVERAGE  947  lbs  FAT 

Large  and  E.conomvca\  production  is  Itie 
key  \o  larger  profits.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  )o  increased  profit . 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  GatUe  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.tt. 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  IIIE  GAIFS  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitleimiino.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

from  A  If.  O.  cows.  Austin  Itros,,  Windsor,  Vt» 


Ontario  Don  Piutje-fi'a^'liSSiXir 

white:  ready  for  service,  .Sire,  33.61  ID.  Dull;  dam. 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  IDs.  at  2  yrs.,  (i  mos. 
Price,  $25(1,  and  worth  20  ordinary  biUl.s,  semi  for 
pedigree,  lluverdftle  I'lirni,  Charlotte,  X,  Y. 


Vo  ill*  choice  of  two  hulls,  nine  months  and  a  half 
old,  from  the  $5.i)i)()  Sire— King  Walker  fith-aml 
half  sisters  with  record*  over  20  IDs.  butter  7  days 
at  just  the  service  fee  or  the  Dull.  We  keep  the 
one  you  leave  for  our  own  herd  sire. 

JEWETT  ISKON.,  -  Skaueatelea,  N.  Y. 


cut  into  chops  and  roasts,  which  may  be 


Individ  Mills,  all  from  A .  It.  <>  dams.  Write  for  pedt- 
ffivt'Afuit]  | H' it’f's.  J’lIE  FA  I  KS  F  ARMS,  Orolt&rd  J*arl»,  N,  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  7100  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  E.  P.  Maunders  ,Y  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


uy  at  Sales  ? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  seller?  and  jobbers 
profit*  by  buying  from  oui*  herd.  Must  vacate  one 
tin  nt.  ami  offer  Reg.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves,  $25  and  up. 
Service  Dull,  $75.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

HILLHURST  FARM 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

1A  Holstein  heifer  calves  1 
week  old  $15  each,  s  regist¬ 
ered  ticlfrr  calves  2  to  lit 
months  old  $HH)  each.  Reg¬ 
istered  bull  ea I  vc*  $25  to  $5(). 
t'Jxpress  paid  in  lots  ol  ft. 
2  ready  for  service  $dtl  to  $75 
each.  Registered  cows  $125 
up,  high  grade  cows  $50  up. 
1  carload  nt  3-year  olds  $55 
eucli.  We  arc  in  the  heart 
of  the  HoNlein  section,  see 
us  before  you  buy. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  .  T  IT  I.  I,  Y,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

'  ‘L't-icln  miner  -  ii**d*.  When  a  mil  a  have  « 
purebred  lloKrMn-f  rlcslnn  animal  he  ncipilrc.*  iimro 
t  urn  Iti-di  and  blond  u*  properly.  Nnmeildng  more 
•ban  i.izc.  weigh r  and  Individuality.  tu'crdlNCf.iiiul  ilia 
Iligln-St  standard  of  productiveness,  tic  slunc-.  t In* 
beneMcHnl  lidtucucc  of  the  Holsiciii-I'ricslun  Associa- 
Uon,  It*  financial  ftoillidue.vi,  lu  uijgiity  |irc-.tlgc.  it« 
tuxigrc  dvc  i-splojtaUon*, Its  fiolmal  pdzr  offerings 
822.000  and  Its  etTcctivo  S25.000  yoarl  v  putillcliv. 
all  ol  which  combine  to  inukn  a  unndert'ul  a..sci .  n 
i*  'Id*  truthful  c  splmt  at  ton  of  the  foremost  ilairv 
cattle,  together  with  their  genuine  merit  which  Inis 
since  ItHiH  raised  the  ave  rage  auction  price  of  Hd- 
stein  cattle  by  *105  per  head,  laveitlgntc  the  lug 
•  Dliiclr  nud  Uldte*.’* 

SnHi  fur  FREE  llhixtmM  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec  y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt 


A  Champion  Jersey  Cow 

A  Pennsylvania  cow  holds  the  world’s 
refut'd  as  tla*  champion  milk  producer. 
This  cow  is  a  beautiful  Jersey  bred  in 
Franklin,  Pa.  Her  record  for  a  year  just 
ended  is  19,094.7  pounds,  which  is  917.7 
pounds  better  than  the  world's  record 
held  heretofore  by  Eminent  I-tess,  a  co.v 
owned  by  Walter  S.  ITickett,  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Passport’s  yield  figured  down 
shows  an  average  of  {!.U<!  gallons  a  day. 


used  fresh,  kept  in  a  brine  or  roasted  in 
oven,  placed  in  vessel  of  tin  or  earthen¬ 
ware  and  entirely  covered  with  lard  so  as 
to  seal  away  from  the  air.  The  head 
may  be  boiled  to  make  mincemeat  or  it 
may  he  boiled  and  made  into  pudding 
meat  and  scrapple-  The  Iran  trimmings 
and  the  best  pieces  of  head  should  go 
into  sausage;  fat  trimmings  into  lard. 
The  feet  are  very  nice  boiled  and  made 
into  souse  or  sour  souse. 

In  making  sausage  a  good  proportion 


Champion  Jersey  Cow  Passport 


JERSEYS 


DAIRYMEN* 

Ts  that  great  half  of  your  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  that  will  show  thousands  of 
dollars  of  profit  ?  Or  is  he  “just  a  bull"? 
Rim  no  risks.  Invest  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  fur  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  out  in 
steady,  persistent  milk  flow,  in  animals 
that  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any¬ 
where,  out  mod  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  richest  of  rn ilk. 

Ret  our  free  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle, "and  plan  now  to  build  up  a  herd 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


B 


g\SKIN  YOUR  HOCS 


iwiSifURS 


rjh  MERRILL  A.BEACH 

p  PENN  VAN  N.Y 


Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Any  citizen  of  this  country  may  import 
free  of  fluty,  fov  breeiling  purposes,  any 
purebred  domestic  animal  of  a  recognized 
breed  registered  in  a  book  of  record  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  duty  on  animals  other  than  purebred 
is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  such  live 
stock  imported  must  be  kept  for  a  certain 
specified  time  at  government  quarantine 
stations  near  the  ports  where  entered  and 


ington,  Ill,,  Jan,  26-29,  C,  W.  Hurt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Breeders’  sale  of  draft  horses,  Strea- 
tor.  Ill.,  Feh.  IS. 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Fair  Grounds.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O'Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Rock  field  Breeding 
Association,  Rockfield,  Ind„  Feb.  11. 

Pert-heron  horses.  Leemon  Stock  Farm 
Iloopeston,  Minn..  Feb.  22. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  E.  It.  Silliman,  Colo. 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRESaaclels 

1  offer  you  oho  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshives  that  I 
ever  own, -cl,  mi  especially  fine  showing  of  silts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  yon  can  t  come, 
write  join-  wants.  H  L  Brown,Waler|iort,OrleansCo.,N.Y. 


ftnprncpvs  F0R  SALE— 10 cows,  some 

u»raae  guernseys  just  t ,  ,.sI,  0l.  jn 

spring.  3  two-year  olds,  bred.  3  yearlings. 

FRED  M.  BENNET,  Mohawk  Farm.  Fultonville.  N.  Y. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

ltoara  nml  i'.ml  Hilts  ofMnrch  and  April,  1915.  far¬ 
row.  .J .  JS.  33  ATSO.N, M arbleihi le. Connecticut 


HORSES 


^  DtrCM  Pays  (lie  Boyer's 
rtmuli  fare,  Freiuht. 

Offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $IU.0UU  Champion 
CARNOT  tfifiQGO)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Pereherons,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  catalog.  Prices  right.  Terms, 
to  suit.  A<  w>  GREEN 

MIDDLEHELD,  O.  R.  R.  Station, 
East  On  well,  O.  on  I’rvs'.c.  R.  n. 


SCOTCH  (10 1,1, IK  PUPPIES— From  very  intelligent,  grand 
working,  pure-bred  Stock.  Woi,  "  .  Ketch,  Cuhuctou,  N.iq 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-,^1®Sr- 

II.  GKI3ISIIA3V,  .  North  East,  Pa. 


PHI  I  1C  P 1 1 P  Q — : won  tn  8  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

mULUl  rUro  \v,  Godfrey,  Java  Center,  N.  Y, 


0  CRINOn  into  i;rown  for  breeder*  and  «uar;iuteed‘ 
reineseuted.  P.lces  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  ^ 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25  to  $30.  J.  H.  CLARK, 230  Broadway, Paterson, N.J. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  burns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices, 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Purebred  BERKSHIRES-;::™-- 

SOWS.  CLOVEKDALE  FA U.A1, Charlotte,  N.Y. 


C C R  D  C T  C — 3.000  ferrets,  trained  mi  rats  and  rabbits, 
rennetd  Booklet  for  stamp.  Augustine,  Whitehall,  Wis. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTA'IKAV  STOCK  FA  KM.  K. 
F-  I*  No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


For  Exchange-6  COLTS 

ages  from  8  months  to  2bi  years.  Also  2  workhorses 
and  2  breeding  mares  for  reg.  Guernsey  females. 
AVhat  have  you!  Address,  F  orc»t  Pule  I  arm,  imiu-i-tlam,  N.Y. 


IT  P  D  p  p  T  <5  l”  °  K  s  A  L E- White  or 
■  •»  “  1  ^  brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FAKNSAV OIITH,  New  London,  Ohio 


WeWill  GiveSpecial  Prices  on  Berkshire  Fall  Gilts 

AND  BOARS  of  the  best  breeding  lines.  Young  boars 
from  i?15  up.  White  Horse  Forms,  Paoli,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Terrier  brood,  matron,  registered 
nncuaic  icuici  pedigree,  grand  mother, 
$10.  Fine  3-months  male  Pup.  $15;  unusually  good. 
Male  puppies  by  Huntley’s  Knmpns  A.K.  C.  160383. 
''Enough  said."  $10  each.  Ingleside  Farm,  Lancaster,  N.Y. 


“SaW*  AIREDALE  tIrRIER  PUP 

Three  months  old.  Twenty-two  champions  in  pedi¬ 
gree  Swiveller  and  Gonitis  strain, 

FRANK  MEAL),  -  Aim-nia,  New  York 

Cobby-Built  Black  and  Tan  g!£ 

A  good  looking,  companionable  dog  for  either 
adults  nr  children  Ely  Farm  bred.  Price,  $20. 

GEORGE  II.  ELY,  -  Solebury,  Penult. 


C  FI  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DIJROCS 

”  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E. "BARNES,  Oxford, N.Y. 


ft  I  f  ’e — Boars,  gilts  and  young 
rureDreaLJ.  l.G.  S  ..i^.Pncos  reasonable. 

J.  D«  Sliolmhline  A:  Sons,  -  .Lorraine,  N.Y, 

STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  ami  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

l’lumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of -^Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts-.  Write  ns  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  l,  Lexington,  Ky, 


3  Mammoth  Blackjacks 

and  Jersey  cattle.  Write,  CLAF.K  BROS.,  Freeport,  Ohio 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three  years  Old.  sound,  sorrel  eheatuuLwith 
white  stripe  in  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam, 
Morgan;  Sira,  Standard,  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feed  light  along.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  Middlebiny,  Vt 


I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  some  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

GEO.  11,  CARLE,  -  North  Salem,  N.  V. 


Holstein  BULL  CALVES 

and  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  from  well-bred  Sire  and 
Dam.  Price  reasonable. 

SPENCER  VALLEY  FARM.  •  R.  D.  1-46,  Chatham,  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Wo  offer  the  best  lot  of  service  boars  we  have  ever 
seen  Together.  -Many  ROD  pound  prospects.  .Send 
for  list.  Box  15.  H.  C.S  M  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIR  ES-,Jr:OT“  Jffi 

SUNNY  BROOK  FAR 31,  Smithtmvn,  N.  Y. 


sALE-fl  Son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

at  a  great  bargain  to  prevent  inbreeding.  Write  at 
once  for  price.  T.II.3I  ETTLEK,  East  Millstone,  N.J. 


KNOW  tor  a  certainty  whether  or 

not  your  soil  needs  lime  or  ground 
limestone  to  improve  its  productiveness 
and  just  the  proper  amount  to  apply. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  ascertain  this  and 
tlint  is  with  the 


Universal  Soil  Tester' 

Thw  machine  iw  guaranteed  to  test  ac¬ 
curately  the  amount  of  lliuc  or  ground 
liilll-tone  your  soil  contains  jpeas-. 
ami  the  proper  amount  it. 
needs.  So  simple  to  oper-  JWk  \ 
ate  that  u  child  of  ten  Jft  1 

can  make  accurate  tests.  |  li  jl 

Pays  for  ilH  cost  in  the  _ _ _  f,  ,  j  fcj  ]  »i 

needless  extravagant  AX  I /Hi!  Lfflll 

application  of  lime. 

Write  for  book- 
let  today. 


THE  H.  M.  SPAHR  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

gistered  herd  of  Chester  Whites  from  the  Victor 
Farms,  offer  service  boars,  sows  and  pigs  for  sale. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  s°A°Euher l£! 

liidgely  Alarior  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


A  Problem  for  Dairymen. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  large  dairy  farm 
here ;  am  not  a  practical  farmer.  The 
place  is  out  “on  thirds"  with  a  practical 
farmer.  I  furnish  the  farm,  the  cows, 


Know  Your  Soil. 


For  Sale-Red  Polled  Calves 

nml  yearlings  Prices  reasonable. 

Springdale  Farm,  E.  J.  Adams,  Spenceriiort.  N.  Y. 

standard  Foiled  and  Horned  Herefoids 

Stock  for  sale.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville,  NY. 


Airedale  Dogs  and  Cows 

We  .want  some  information  in  regard 
to  Airedale  dogs.  My  old  shepherd  has 
driven  the  cows  for  the  past  10  years 
better  than  any  boy  I  could  hire.  Now 
lie  has  become  deaf,  and  a  new  dog  must 
take  liis  place.  About  a  year  ago  a  friend 
in  the  city  sent  me  a  year-old  Airedale. 
He  had  been  kept  in  a  basement  and 
taught  nothing,  did  not  know  “go”  or 
“come”  even.  When  set  at  liberty  he 
wanted  to  kill  everything;  hens,  turkeys, 
cats  and  the  old  shepherd  were  particu¬ 
larly  bis  meat.  We  had  to  punish  him 
severely  in  order  to  keep  him  at  all.  The 
cows  he  had  no  idea  of  driving  except  to 
chase  them  a  little  way  as  long  as  he 
found  it  amusing ;  then  he  trotted  away 
or  sat  down  and  watched  some  one  else  do 
the  driving.  We  finally  gave  him  away, 
lie  is  a  delightful  pet;  does  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  shows  much  intelligence.  Now 
an  Airedale  pup  has  come  into  my  pos¬ 
session.  He  is  quick  and  intelligent,  but 
has  no  interest  in  cows  as  shepherd  pups 
always  have. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  an 
Airedale  can  be  trained  to  drive  cows? 
I  bare  had  the  best  of  luck  training  shep¬ 
herds,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  go  at 
the  Airedale,  and  before  I  waste  time  on 
him  would  like  to  know  if  any  Airedale 
ever  drove  cows.  oeo.  g.  kovce. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  turn  this  over  to  our 
readers  for  discussion.  Our  own  dogs 
have  had  no  experience  with  cows,  but  if 
taken  young  enough  we  believe  an  Aire¬ 
dale  can  be  taught  to  do  anything  another 
dog  can  do.  They  are  not,  like  the  collies 
or  shepherd  dogs,  natural  stock  keepers. 
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able  ones.  When  a  purebred  sire  is  avail¬ 
able.  a  dairyman  who  uses  a  scrub  is 
“flying  into  the  face  of  Providence,”  and 
deserves  all  that  is  undoubtedly  coming 
to  him.  It  has  been  reliably  estimated 
that  it  costs  $60  in  the  East,  to  raise  a 
heifer  to  two  years  of  age.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  raising  of  a  calf,  stop  and 
think  whether  it  will  he  likely  to  sell  for 
enough  at  two  years  to  pay  a  reasonable 
profit  on  that  amount;  if  it  probably 
won’t,  veal  it.  If  this  rule  were  rigidly 
applied  by  Eastern  dairymen  for  a  few 
years,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  market  milk, 
hut  the  larger  part  of  that  which  was 
produced  would  not  have  to  he  sold  at  a 
loss.  I  know  of  no  tables  for  estimating 
the  weights  of  cows;  those  who  handle 
them  become  proficient  in  judging  by  the 
eye.  M.  tt.  D. 

Ayrshire  Milk  ;  Shrink  in  Laying 

1.  Why  is  it  that  the  milk  given  by 
the  Ayrshire  cow  is  better  for  cheese 
making  than  that  of  the  Jersey,  or  cows 
whose  milk  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
protoids?  2,  Why  is  it  that  a  laying  hen 
will  stop  laying  if  her  feet  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  snow?  r.  3t, 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  Ayrshire  milk  is 
better  for  cheese  making;  naturally  the 
milk  with  the  highest  per  cent,  of  solids 
will  make  the  most  cheese  per  100  pounds 
of  milk. 

2.  A  laying  hen  nearly  always  falls  off 
in  her  laying  in  very  cold  weather.  This 
is  true  whether  her  feec  come  in  contact 
with  snow  or  not.  The  fact  that  snow 
comes  in  cold  weather  might  have 
prompted  your  conclusion.  ii.  F.  J. 

Importation  of  Breeding  Stock 

What  is  the  duty  on  cattle  imported  for 
breeding  purposes?  Must  they  be  tuber¬ 
culin-tested,  and  must  importer  have  a 
permit  to  bring  cattle  here?  T.  B. 


under  control  or  tne  i.  mteu  Mates  l»c- 
purtment  of  Agriculture. 


the  equipment  (except  one  team),  and 
two-thirds  of  the  feed  purchased.  I  re¬ 
ceive  two-thirds  of  the  returns  from  the 
milk  and  one-half  of  any  crops  sold.  The 
herd  is  an  excellent  one,  but  I  am  endeav¬ 
oring  to  improve  it  by  keeping  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull  and  raising  the  calvps  of  the 
best  cows.  Wc  began  to  raise  the  calves 
last  Winter  5  they  will  on  the  average  lie 
one  year  old  January  1,  1916.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  formulate  a  proper  adjustment 
plan,  so  that  I  can  furnish  these  calves 
when  they  become  new  milkers  to  in- 
crease  the  herd,  or  have  them  take  the 
place  of  discarded  cows. 

In  raising  the  calves  the  farmer  fur¬ 
nishes  the  labor,  one-third  feed  and  milk 
and  whatever  interest  he  has  in  hay  and 
grass  consumed,  and  I  furnish  the  bal¬ 
ance.  i.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  milk  and  feed 
and  whatever  interest  I  have  in  the  bay 
and  pasture.  A  plan  once  followed  by  a 
landlord  under  similar  conditions  was  as 
near  as  I  can  recall  as  follows :  The 
calves  were  appraised  at  one  year  of  age 
(or  perhaps  it  was  when  they  were  bred) 
and  landlord  paid  to  farmer  one-half  this 
appraisement.  They  were  bred  before 
turning-out  time;  the  landlord  hiring  pas¬ 
ture  for  them  for  the  Summer,  bringing 
them  back  and  placing  them  in  the  dairy 
when  they  freshened  or  sold  them  as  his 
own.  My  farmer  seems  to  think  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  one-half  the  value  of 
the  animal  when  she  becomes  a  new 
milker.  This  does  not  appeal1  fair  to  me. 
I  suppose  the  whole  question  revolws 
around  the  worth  of  the  one-tliird  feed 
and  milk  consumed,  and  the  labor  on  one 
hand,  and  two-thirds  the  feed  and  milk 
on  the  other.  Or  in  other  words,  the  de¬ 
tailed  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  the  fresh¬ 
ening  stage  might  offer  a  solution. 

DAIRYMAN. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

TT _ 


Q  AJAX  FLAKES 

TL4\  * 

HPHIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
«/>}  A  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

V  J  bran.  You  cannot  triage  milk  economically  if  you 

use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
f  rroftfi™ ‘“S’w  ?  work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

L  i  AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 

Beautiful  $10.00  Set  of  Dishes 

with  every  order  of  a  ton  or  more  of  MOTTS  HOG  MEAL  as  a  special  introductory  offer  for 

a  short  time  only — see  below. 


c:s  sc;  mm 
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MOTTS  HOG  MEAL 


Is  imulo  from  th«*  highest  grade  tankAp-e,  middlings,  vegetable 
meal,  cooonnul  ell  cake  meal,  molar,,-,  and  clinreoal— mi  Ideal 
ha  ia need  ration.  Hogs  thrive  and  fatten  rpildltJy  on  ir.  “It  l» 

the  beet  Jioir  meal  In  the  world."  sidtl  one  lurmer,  ••beeunae 
It  make*  more  meat  on  Jcr*  feed,  and  the  feed  coots  less 
und  goes  further  ” 

G  it  ii  ran  teed  Analyst*;  Protein  23  percent  to  26  percent,  fat 
3  percent  l<»  5  percent'  till)  e  under  10  percent. 

Price  for  I  III  iii.'tLI  Ate  acceptance  only!  832  00  per  ton,  $17 
per  hnlf-ton,  delivered  to  your  station  In  1001b,  sacks — tliia 
inciudcH  the  set  of  dishes.  .Booklet  -How  to  Get  More  Menton 
T.ckh  Fred,"  PUltR  with  every  order. 

The  price  of  raw  materials  Is  rapidly  advancing.  Our  heavy 
supplies  bought  before  the  rit-e  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  we 
l  will  rbot-ily  be  compelled  to  advance  our  price  to  you  on  Motts 
Jllog  Meal.  Order  now  before  the  advance. 


—  Dishes  — 

42  piceo,  full  set  for 
0  persons,  highest 
grade  gold  and 
u  hit-  Al!l.  Seini- 
Porccluiu.  I  tt  1 1  y  I 
gitai'iuueed  by  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  fatuous 
Gold  .Med.it  dionei- 
wiuu  with  every  or¬ 
der  for  <  ton  oe  more. 

\  31- piece  set,  mine 

quality,  with  every 

order  for  ,-s  fort. 


THE  MOTTS  COMPANY.  Dept  L, 


746  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  OYiio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


EHPAP  F|St  n—^ried  Salvage  Grain 
vrltAr  rttu  from  mil)  tire.  Feed¬ 
ing  value  uninjured.  Price  Low.  Ask  fur  sample' 

BARTLETT  CO.,  Mill  31,  Jackson,  3Ilch. 


sale"  50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

ituavanteetl  in  lamb  to  liie  very  host  rams. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGKNBUUG  SAANEN 

Yearlings  ami  younger.  ^  pure 
BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered 

SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


73/re  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Fornearly  tbirtyyears3Ieridale.Terseyshave  been  famous  for  their 
proven  superiority  both  in  dairy  type  and  dairy  performance.  We 
have  never  offered  so  Hue  a  lot  of  youngsters  of  both  sexes  as  are 
available  from  the  herd  this  winter.  \V  rite  for  detailed  descriptions 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


Pay  Nothing 

For  Three 

Months  l  T 1 * /^WT’ '  '  i 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  are  rouutily  divided  into  four  tditnae«  of  *ub*taiicc®*-prot<*fn.  or  lean  meat  **r  mutclc  mikera  :  carbohydrate*, 
which  nrc  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat  :  unil  fiber,  the  latter  bein*  totiffh.  inriigeMUhta  matter  The  nrotein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrateH  unj  fur.  uml  the  theory  of  ti  balanced  ration  l?  to  combine  the  two  clunsei*  of  food  -»o  that  there  Will  tie 
the  least  waste  and  still  «ive  the  animal  what  it  needs-  The  ' '  nutritive  ratio**  moans  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  ot  protein  to  three  of  the  Other  would  be  a  **  narrow"  ratio,  while  one  pirt  to  eitrht  would  be  a 
•*  wide* *  ratio.  4 

:  ■■  =  The  following  analyses  arc  used  in  figuring  rations  :  -  -  -  — 

nurcstlbbi 
Protein  Car  bo 
and  Fat 
1.0  12.8 


ji  Concrete  Watering 
Trough 


Diirestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 

30.2  47.6 

0.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  66.2 

21.3  69.8 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  76.9 

9.6  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


’eedinjf  Stuff 


I. indeed  Meal.  O.  P. 
Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middling:* 
Brewers'  Grains,  dry 
Gluten  Meal 
Gluten  Feed 
Oats 
Harley 

Ryo 


(torn  Fodder  jrreen 
(torn  Foddct  ,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 

t.-mmI  hi 

Alfalfa  Huy 
Corn  Meal 
Distill#!** ‘  Grains,  <1 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonnead  Meal 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 

25.30©30.00  29.00©30.00  30.00@31.00 

25  00© 30.00  29.00@29.50  30.00©32.00 

25.00(5)29.00  28, 00(5' 30. 00  30.00©31.00 

24,00(527.00  27.00©28.00  30.00©31.00 

24.00©’?6.00  27.50(528.60  24.00(5  30.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal, 

39.00(5)39,50 
38.00(a’39.00 
36. 00®  38. 00 
38. 00©  39, 00 
37, 00©  38. 50 


Bran. 

23.00©25.00 
23.00©24.50 
23. 00 @24  00 
22.00©23.00 
22,00@23.00 


as  it  is  necessary  to  feed  more  nitrogen¬ 
ous  grain  feeds  to  produce  the  same  re¬ 
sults  that  could  be  produced  on  a  ration 
of  cornmcal  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Keep  your 
steers  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  they  will 
not  take  too  much  exercise,  and  feed  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  silage  morning  an  1 
night,  with  hay  or  corn  shiver  at  noon. 

Mix  25  pounds  of  bran  with  100  pounds 
corn  meal  and  add  about  one-half  pound 
of  cottonseed  per  day  to  the  ration  for 
each  steer,  feeding  ns  much  of  rhe  bran 
and  cornmcal  mixture  as  the  steers  re¬ 
unite.  Then  gradually  reduce  the  bran 
to  10  lbs.  instead  of  ‘Jo  lbs.,  and  increase 
the  cottonseed  very  gradually  until  you 
are  feeding  about  four  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  day  to  each  steer.  Always  feed 
the  grain  on  the  silage  and  be  careful  not 
to  feed  too  much  silage  or  grain  either. 
You  should  use  the  greatest  skill  in  de¬ 
termining  just  the  proper  amount  to  feed 
each  time.  (Jive  salt  regularly  every  day 
and  always  water  before  feeding,  c.  h. 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

Will  you  give  too  a  balanced  ration  for 
Jersey  cows  weighing  800  pounds  and 
giving  JO  pounds  of  milk  per  davV  For 
feed  I  have  corn  silage  made  from  mature 
corn.  Timothy  hay,  shredded  corn  fodder, 
corn  ami  cob  meal,  ground  oats  and  can 
buy  gluten  feed  at  $1.35  per  cwt. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $1.05;  Ajax  flakes  $1.75. 
and  oilmenl  $J.  1  would  like  to  use  as 

much  of  the  corn  and  cob  meal  and  oats 
as  possible.  Would  it  lie  better  to  shell 
the  cum  and  uiix  tin*  oats  with  pure  porn- 
nienlV  Does  the  cob  pay  for  grinding? 
Ohio.  J.  A. 

With  corn  silage,  Timothy  Iia.v  and 
shredded  corn  fodder  for  roughage,  your 
cows  *.\  ill  require  a  proportionately  large 
amount  of  concentrated  protein  feeding 
stull's  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  roughage.  The  following  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  about  right  for  Jerseys: 

Digestible  Digestible 
Pro.  Curb.  &  Fat. 

HO  lbs.  silage . 4J  5.1(i 

0  ll>s.  Timothy  hay...  .1(18  2.71s 

S  lbs.  shredded  corn 

fodder  . 20  1.024 

I!  lbs.  Ajttx  flakes 
(dried  distillers’ 

grains)  . . f>S4  1.974 

J  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  .752  .8(5 

JI  lbs.  cornmcal  and 
ground  oats  mixed 
equal  parts  . .241  2.017 


so*  VsvWwJmkk!  w  JsfcSW;-;  < . 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
”  describing  troughs,  feeding  doors,  silos,  fence  posts, chicken  houses,  etc. 
_ and  would  like  to  know  probable  cost  of  concrete  and  how  to  build  it. 


Tun  Att. as  P6RTJ.AND  Cbment  Co  , 
Send  rue  Book  "  Concrete  on  the  Farm 
I  expect  to  build  a - 

Name  and  Address:  - 


FARM  WAGONS 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  two  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
weight  about  <550  pounds  each.  I  low 
many  pounds  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fat  should  I  feed  daily  for  each  10<> 
pounds  of  cow?  Also  bow  much  bulk? 
I  have  corn  fodder,  hay  of  mixed  grasses 
(poor  quality)  and  corn.  I  pay  10  cents 
per  cwt.  for  crushing  corn,  $2.15  per  cwt. 
for  cottonseed  meal;  wheat  bran,  $1.00; 
buckwheat  middlings,  $1.50.  Can  I  com¬ 
bine  these  to  make  a  balanced  ration? 
Maryland.  mks.  c.  c. 

I  would  not  expect  Guernseys  which 
weigh  only  050  pounds  each  to  produce 
first  class  results  as  they  are  abnormally 
under  size.  Good  Guernseys  should 
weigh  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  each,  and 
the  feeding  standard  for  a  l.OOO-pouml 
cow  giving  22  pounds  of  milk  per  day  is 
2.5  pounds  digestible  protein,  five  pounds 
digestible  fat  and  13  pounds  digestible 
carbohydrates.  For  a  050-pound  cow, 
of  course,  the  amounts  should  be  some¬ 
what  less,  perhaps  25  per  cent,  nr  there¬ 
about. 

For  a  grain  ration  to  feed  with  the 
corn  fodder  and  bay  l  would  suggest  that 
you  have  the  corn  ground  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible  instead  of  being  crushed,  and  use 
the  following  proportions: 

4  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

3  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings. 

2  lbs.  cornmcal. 

While  this  mixture  is  nearly  balanced 
it  will  not  produce  as  large  a  flow  of  milk 
as  you  may  expect,  as  it  lacks  succulence 
and  may  not  he  eaten  with  a  relish.  If 
you  find  that  it  is  not  eaten  readily  you 
should  reduce  the  amount  of  buckwheat 
middlings  used  in  the  mixture.  C.  s.  0. 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
ffr-S  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
Via/  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


'  Don't  *etu?  tin  n  cent  until,  from  your 
own  experience,  you  are  absolutely 
sure  it  is  the  engine  you  want.  If  it 
isn't,  send  it  back  nt  our  expense,  if 
it  is,  use  it  for  three  whole  months  £ 
before  you  make  even  the  lirat  pay-  t 
merit  and  then  pay  balance  in  3,  6 
end  9  months  thereafter — giving  you 


Nutritive  ratio  1  :5J>. 

This  mixture  makes  a  good  practical 
ration  which  is  well  balanced  and  should 
produce  very  good  results  when  fed  t«. 
good  rows.  It  could  be  cheapened  a  little 
by  substituting  gluten  feed  for  lln-  cotton¬ 
seed  m.  al  or  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  corn 
and  oafs  you  could  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  a  little,  making  a  slightly 
wider  ration  which  may  prove  ns  profit¬ 
able  when  the  cost  is  considered. 

In  regard  to  grinding  the  cobs  with  the 
corn  it  would  be  better  to  shell  the  corn 
and  mix  equal  ports  by  weight  of  corn 
and  oats  before  grinding.  While  there  is 
some  nutriment  in  the  corn  colts  they  con¬ 
tain  a  lot  of  indigestible  fibre  which  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  a  cow  any  good,  conse¬ 
quently  it  must  reduce  the  Ability  of  the 
animals  to  digest  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
more  nourishing  feed  to  produce  tin*  de¬ 
sired  results.  C.  s.  (!. 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 
Sliest  2,  3.  5, 7, 9  and  14  H.  1*. 


Without  Interest 


Value  of  Cocoanut  and  Peanut  Meal 

In  a  consignment  of  feed  from  the  feed 
dealer  he  has  sent  roe  cocoanut  meal  in¬ 
stead  of  flaxseed  meal,  which  he  was  out 
of.  but  recommends  the  cocoanut  meal 
very  highly.  As  this  is  a  new  meal  to  me 
will  you  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  its  feeding  value?  What  do  you 
think  of  peanut  oil  meal?  r..  w.  v. 

Now  Jersey. 

Cocoanut  meal  is  the  residue  from  the 
manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  Personally 
I  have  never  used  cocoanut  meal  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  and  it  is  not  in  general  use 
here  owing  probably  to  the  price  asked 
for  it.  Our  best  authorities  claim  that 
it  is  a  good  feed  for  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  horses  and  is  most  extensively  used 
in  the  coast  regions  of  California.  If  you 
can  purchase  this  feed  at  from  $30  to  $34 
per  ton  it  would  appear  to  be  an  econom¬ 
ical  source  of  nutriment.  Peanut  meal  is 
the  residue  after  the  oil  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  peanuts,  and  is  a  highly 
concentrated  product.  Its  feeding  value 
equaN  beans.  but  it  is  rod  commonly  used 
iu  this  part,  of  the  country.  C.  a.  o. 


A  Ration  for  Fattening  Steers 

Will  you  give  ino  a  good  ration  for 
feeding  steers  this  Winter?  1  have  15 
head  of  Hereford  steers,  average  weight 
850  pounds  now.  For  roughage  I  have 
good  silage,  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks. 
Prices  for  grain  are;  Cottonseed,  about 
$38  per  ton;  eorumeui,  $28;  bran,  $24. 

c.  L. 

The  process  of  fattening  steers  is  one 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice 
and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder  to  attain  even  a  fair  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  as  much  depends  upon  watching 
the  animals  to  see  that  each  one  is  eating 
the  proper  amount  of  feed  each  day  and 
making  the  maxim  mu  gains.  Each  steer 
should  be  fed  all  he  will  eat  and  digest 
thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ready 
for  the  next  meal.  Your  roughage  of 
silage,  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover  will 
not  produce  as  cheap  beef  as  Alfalfa  bay 
or  clover  when  raised  on  your  own  farm. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

▼  4010-2 1  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

►  Without  obligating  me,  Bend  your  En¬ 
gine  Catalog  No.E-244  hud  particulars  of 
your  no-moncy  •  in  -  mlviinri.,  year  -  to  -  pay 
selling  plan. 


how  you  ran  get  it— no  money  down—  wiUi  a  wholi 
to  pay!  Semi  NOW  for  Engine  Catalog  No.E-244 


nmo, 


4019*21  LaSalle  St 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Addre 


State, 


Town 
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SCHUMACHER  FEED 


!EC0RD  BREAKING -RECORD  MAKING 
FEED  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


World’s  Champion 
Jersey  Cow 


World’s  Champion 
Milk  and  Butter  Cow 


17557  \ * 

lbs.  12  oz.  \ 

Milk 

1175  lbs.  7oz. 
Butter  in 
L  365  days 


28403.7 
lbs.  Milk 
1  1470.5 

lbs.  Butter 
in  365  days  , 


FINDERNE  PRIDE 
JOHANNA  RUE 


SOPHIE  19th  of 
HOOD  FARM 


Here’s  What  Her  Owner  Says  About  Shumacher  Feed 

"It  will  i>rol mlily  Intri-ent  5  011  to  kn,,w  Hint  w*'  Imvo  been 
feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEKU  to  St.pl, i«  lath,  of  Hood 
Form.  U97J8.  She  linn. lied  her  lust  record  January  20, 1914. 
which  nut  ken  her  the  Champion  Jersey  Cow  of  the  world, 
and  (Usurp*  her  the  irrentcrt  dairy  cow  living  or  (lead.  Wo 
consider  SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  splendid  toed  for  dairy 
cown  and  u  strong  fneior  in  increasing  the  milk  and  butter 
production. HimhI  Form.  J.  E.  Dodge,  Mgr. 

1  .n well,  Max*. 


Feed  as  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of 
Schumacher  Feed  to  one  sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  dried  brewer’s  grains,  dried  y 
distiller  s  grams,  malt  sprouts.  Blue 
Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  other  high 
protein  mixture.  When  cottonseed 
meal  is  used,  feed  four  to  five 
kv  sacks  of  Schumacher  Feed  A 
^  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal.  * 

For  putting  horses,  hogs,  calves 
and  cattle  in  “top  notch”  condition 
Schumacher  Feed  will  be  found 
an  ideal  ration,  because  it  takes  the 
place  of  any  grain  ration  you  may 
be  feeding,  and  furnishes  a  ground 
grain  ration  that  is  properly  balanced 
-ready  to  feed  with  any  roughage. 

It  saves  the  waste  in  whole  grain 
feed  and  produces  much  better  re¬ 
sults.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Schumacher  Feed  is  the  most  palat¬ 
able  feed  mixture  obtainable— a 

feature  of  vast  importance  in  any 
ration.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you 
with  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  he 
can’t— send  to  us. 

k  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated 
^k  booklet,  “World’*  Greatest  A 

[k  Cows  and  How  They  Made 

Nk  Their  Astonishing  Records.” 

We  send  it  FREE 
and  POSTPAID. 


World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire  Cow 


World’s  Champion 
Red  Poll 


Pro-  V 

duced 

863  lbs.  ^ 
Butter  in 
Only  Nine 
Months 


M  23022 
“  lbs.  Milk 
1080 
lbs.  Butter 
in  365  i 
days  i 


AUCHENBRAIN 
BROWN 
L  KATE  4th 


JEAN  DULUTH 
BEAUTY 


Would  Not  Be  Without  Schumacher  Feed 

“We  had  such  good  results  with  your  SCHU> 
MACHKR  FEED,  fed  our  world's  champion  cow. 
Auchcnbrain  Brown  Kate  4th.  who  produced 
2302:?  lbs.  milk,  1080  lbs.  butter,  in  one  year,  that 
we  have  since  fed  ii  to  nil  of  our  test  cows.” 

Yours  truly,  Penshurst  Farm,  (Signed) 

E.  S.  Doublet,  Supt.,  Narbcrth,  Pa. 


Schumacher  feed  a  Liberal  Part  of  Her  Ration 

“Wo  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  by 
Jean  DuLuth  Beauty  and  Joan  Dul.uth  Pear  that 
we  are  making  SCRUM ACHER  FEED  a  part  of 
the  nit  ion  inboih  the  Fed  Poll  and  Guernsey  herds. 
We  have  over  35  cows  on  otheial  test." 

Jean  DuLuth  Farm,  Duluth,  Minn. 


4  Kiln  Dried  Rat' 
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January  22,  1916. 


ABSORBINE 

M*-  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Don't  do  without  , 
an  engine  Now! 


Various  Feeding  Problems 


Feeding  Turnips  to  Cows 

Regarding  the  feeding  of  turnips  which 
has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Brinton  and 
Mr.  Mapes,  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling 
my  experience  in  both  raising  and  feeding 
these  roots.  Each  season  when  drilling 
in  my  silage  corn  I  mix  with  the  fertil¬ 
izer  a  very  small  amount  of  Strap-leaf 
turnip  seed ;  this  is  done  by  partly  filling 
the  fertilizer  box  of  the  drill  with  fertil¬ 
izer,  then  mix  thoroughly  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seed,  or  it  can  be  mixed  in  a 
large  pail  before  putting  it  in  the  drill. 
One  pound  of  seed  should  be  distributed 
over  two  to  three  acres.  Three  acres  have 
usually  grown  us  enough  turnips  to  feed 
18  to  20  head  of  cows  from  the  time  the 
corn  is  cut  until  ground  is  frozen.  This 
year  we  had  between  three  and  four 
acres;  think  we  must  have  had  1,200  to 
1.500  bushels.  We  feed  them  sparingly  at 
first,  but  after  the  cattle  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  we  pulled  and  fed  a  full 
two-liorse  wagonload  each  day  to  about 
22  head  of  cattle. 

These  turnips  were  very  large,  some  of 
them  measuring  nine  and  10  inches 
across.  These  were  drawn  direct  to  the 
field  and  scattered  from  the  wagon  whole, 
and  in  an  hour’s  time  there  were  no  tur¬ 
nips  left.  A  man  came  along  the  road 
and  seeing  the  cows  biting  great  chunks 
otlt  of  the  turnips  asked  my  man  if  the 
cows  ate  them  whole.  He  answered  “No, 
sir ;  they  chew  them."  As  to  their  bene¬ 
fit  as  a  milk  producer  I  will  say  that  in 
four  days  after  the  last  of  them  were  fed 
14  cows  shrunk  110  pounds  in  their  milk. 
As  a  succulent  feed  just  at  the  very  worst 
time  in  the  year  I  consider  turnips  an 
ideal  feed.  They  are  raised  with,  com¬ 
paratively  no  expense.  When  you  culti¬ 
vate  your  corn  you  cultivate  the  turnips; 
when  your  corn  is  cut  your  turnips  are 
there,  and  as  they  grow  on  top  of  the 
ground  they  are  easily  harvested.  They 
will  not  retard  the  growth  of  the  corn 
unless  sown  very  thick.  This  season  being 
very  wet  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
turnips. 

Dry  Mash  Hopper. — D.  II.,  page  1524, 
asks  regarding  dry  mash  hopper  to  feed 
poultry.  One  of  the  very  best  devices  for- 
this  purpose  I  have  ever  tried  is  a  box,  any 
size,  two  feet  square  for  instance,  and  say 
eight  inches  deep.  Put  your -dry  mash  in 
the  box,  then  cut  a  piece  of  poultry  net¬ 
ting  (two-incli  mesht,  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  inside  of  the  box,  crowd  (his  netting 
down  inside  the  box  top  of  the  mash. 
This  will  prevent  the  hens  from  scratch¬ 
ing  it  out  and  prevents  all  waste,  J.  w.  f. 

Scio.  N.  1\ 


for  in  feeding  value  or  in  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used,  that  "f  supplying 
beat,  energy  and  fat  to  the  animal  or¬ 
ganism.  bu*  not  of  furnishing  material 
for  the  production  of  milk,  eggs.  etc. 
Heat,  energy  and  fa  are  essential  to  the 
life  and  health  of  all  animals,  however, 
and  we  cannot  feed  them  exclusively  upon 
the  high  protein  funds  from  which  we 
expef-t  them  to  manufacture  large  part 
of  their  salable  products. 

Your  combination  of  fetus  is  suitable 
for  horses,  as  it  is.  though  if  you  wish 
to  add  a  little  oil  meal  for  its  generally 
beneficial  effect,  it  would  be  improved. 
For  cows  in  milk,  this  ration  lacks  pro¬ 
tein  and  should  be  supplene  nred  by  one 
or  more  of  the  high  protein  foods.  The 
following  combination  would  be  much 
better  for  milch  cows:  One  part  ground 
oats,  one  part  eornmeal  or  hominy,  two 
parts  mixed  wheat  feed  and  two  parts 
of  either  gluten  feed,  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  cottonseed  meal,  all  propor¬ 
tions  by  weight.  Which  of  the  latter 
feeds  should  be  used  depends  upon  their 
relative  price;  look  at  ihe  analysis  upon 
the  bag  and  then  buy  the  one  that  gives 
you  the  most  protein  for  your  money. 


Fine  Work? 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


—  that's  what  you’ll  say  when  you  see 
the  soil,  manure  and  stubble  mixed  over 
and  over  with  the 

"Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  coulters  do  the  work.”  They  cut 
and  crush  clods,  turn  the  soil  twice, 

?ulvetize  and  mulch  at  one  operation. 

here’s  »n  "Acme"  tor  every  purpose— sizes 
S  to  171-2  IWt  lnuultli.  S  ')ut  for  free  book— 
now — nod  learn  more  about  these  most  de¬ 
pendable  of  all  seedbed  builders, 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

35  Millington, 

Elm  Street  'Sf  New  Jersey 

No.  23  M\  6hj  ft.  wide 


Tier  name  is  Daisy”  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin.  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Rlatcbford’s 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  leas  than  half  03  much  os  milk. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  m-ouring.  Calves 
raised  "The  BlKlchTord’a  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
bomd  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
flnhatltui  o  filnre  tint  year  IKS.  Sold  by  yoor  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford’s Pig  Meal  Inaurcn  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  lime,  Prevents  it  .back. 

See  Actual  Figures  salt- — that  show 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Eblchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  51.  ffankegan.  Illinois 


tiducc  inflamed,  swollen 
i.  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
res;  Heals  Boils,  Pol! 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  !3  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use:  does 
not  blister  under  bamlace  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JU.»  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Vein#,  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  infUmuiatlQD.  Frlee  $J  01)  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  snore  if  you  write. 
Manufactured. only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  U.-F.,  L8  Temptu  St.,  Springfield,  Masti 


Acorns  For  Stock  Feed. — On  p.-me 
1471  I  note  a  short  nr  riel  o  on  acorns  *'•  • 
stock  feed.  Of  course  acorns  are  all 
right  for  fattening  hogs,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  profitable  or  could  be 
made  so  for  other  animals.  The  nutrient 
content  is  all  right,  but  acorns  contain 
other  substanees  that  are  injurious  to 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  really  farmers  in 
this  locality  at  least  think  it  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  dispose  of  the  hogs  either  by 
slaughtering  them  or  selling  them  for 
slaughter  as  soon  as  they  are  fat  on 
acorns.  The  impression  prevails  that  the 
hogs  are  impaired  in  health  by  being  fat¬ 
tened  in  flic  must  if  they  are  kept  over 
for  breeding.  A  prominent  veterinarian 
told  some  of  our  farmers  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  acorns  would  kill  cattle  by 
causing  a  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  there  was  not  much  show  to 
cure  them  by  treatment,  lie  said  that 
the  acorns  and  the  falling  oak  leaves 
when  eaten  by  cattle  induced  the  same 
trouble.  A  number  of  cattb'  died  from 
eating  acorns  in  this  county  this  Fall. 

West  Virginia.  A,  J.  LKGC. 


WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4.00 


y  Just  the  tiling  t  or 

,TE”Teo  farmers!  Eight,  dur¬ 

able,  satillai-y  waterproof  —  way  ahead  of 
leather  or  Metal  *ob*h  for  all  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Try  a  jialr  ain't  lie  eonviueed.  Send 
money  and  atnla  si/.e  wanted.  Delivered  by 
Parrel  Post,  free,  diner  to  your  door.  Satis- 
laetiou  or  money  bark.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 


A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO..  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MINERAL’”!? 
is.  HEAVED 
^COMPOUND 


Only  $2  Down 


Booklet  WzMftgwAMf  m  j]  fly Ay ■ 

Free  jffljgBItMmMASDBUmmmlSCfXk 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  rases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e.,  PiHsburs.  Pa 


One  Year  to  Pay!j 

A  rn  Buys  the  Now  Butter-  C; 

mM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 


■  ■  r  VI.  ISW.  »■  Ulgllll  UUtllllg, 

rosy  donning,  close  okira- 
ruing,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quart  a 

{>nr  houj-.  Mndo  ol  io  in  four 
Iirir.r  «1«IW  up  tor.  1-2  shown  hero. 

Free  Trial  E*rn'’  if  awn  cost 

new  1 1  MM  uml  tmlnl  ty 

craur.yr  brinca  Pru»>  rat. 

Axxi  ‘  dif-rct-from-fArt^ry"  otter* 

m  miOTU factor vf  ftful  * uvu  mimry. 


“Do  you  take  any  periodicals?”  asked 
the  young  vicar  on  his  first  visit  to  one 
of  bis  parishioners.  “Oh,  no,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  woman,  "I  never  do;  but  I’m 
very  sorry  to  say  that  my  husband  takes 
a  periodical  about  once  every  week.  I 
do  wish  you  could  induce  him  to  sign  the 
pledge.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  In  one  minute.  .Simplest  anti 


fT  beat nstlk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prao 

Jj; _ jk  tical  for  household  use. 

We  make 23  sizes  and  kinds 
Bmmh  I  of  stock  food  cookers 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaiders,  Caldrons,  etc. 


05UPWARO 

ON 

TRIAL/ 


Nelson  says: 

There  are  60,000  of  my  tank  J 
heaters  in  use  already,  but  I 
every  farmer  should  have  ' 
one  in  his  stook  tank.  TRY 
IT  FIRST— then  if  you  ore 
satisfied,  BUY  IT. 


J^me^ucgA^ CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

tend  new,  well  luiulfe.  o&sy  running, 

prrfoot  dimming  £orifir».05 

Skituf  Vurtu  or  COM  niiik  flanking 
Imavjr  or  litfht  crenux.  Jfcml  is  t» 
b  uniUlry  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

flour#  thoroughly  protected.  Differ¬ 
ent.  from  lid#  pk  luru,  which  illus- 
our  iafRO  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
la  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address;  ’ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  3075.  Ilainbridge,  N.  Y- 


Cornmeal  or  Hominy 

Which  feed,  cornmeal  or  hominy  chop, 
is  considered  the  better,  the  price  being 
the  same?  According  to  most  all  analy¬ 
sis  you  get  more  out  of  hoiuiny;  it  is 
more  bulky,  has  less  water  in  it  and  is 
ground  finer.  The  men]  is  ground  from 
“line"  to  "cracked  corn"  all  together,  and 
can  see  the  coarser  parts  of  it  in  the 
voiding  so  I  believe  there  is  a  loss  there. 
But  we  all  buy  it  when  we  want  to  fat¬ 
ten  stock.  Hominy  is  more  uniform. 
Sometimes  cormneal  is  musty  and  even 
dangerous  to  feed  to  burses.  Almost  al¬ 
ways  hominy  can  be  bought  for  10  cents 
less  a  hundredweight.  What  would  M. 
B.  D.  use  in  a  cow  ration  and  for  old 
horses  with  two  parts  ground  oats,  two 
part  meal  or  hominy,  one  part  mixed 
wheat  feed?  The  horses  will  be  idle  most 
of  the  time  this  Wintei'.  II.  c.  A, 

New  York. 

Hominy  chop,  feed  or  meal  contains 
the  outside  shell,  or  bran,  of  the  corn 
kernel,  the  germ  and  more  or  less  of  the 
starchy  inner  portion.  While  the  greater 
portion  of  the  starch  has  been  removed 
in  the  making  of  hominy,  the  retention  of 
the  germ,  which  is  rich  in  fat,  counterbal¬ 
ances  the  loss  of  starch  and  the  analyses 
of  whole  eornmeal  and  of  hominy  do  not 
materially  differ.  A  report  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  issued  several  years  ago,  says  of 
hominy  meal:  “While  slightly  less  di¬ 
gestible  than  oornmeal,  the  fact  that  it 
contains  rather  more  protein  and  fat  and 
that  it  is  kiln-dried  and  almost  invariably 
sweet,  makes  it  a  more  desirable  feed 
than  eornmeal  when  it  can  be  purchased 
at  about  the  same  price.  Recently  a 
number  of  manufacturers  have  employed 
a  process  for  extracting  a  part  of  the 
corn  oil  from  the  germ,  which  gives  the 
hominy  feed  a  lower  fat  content.  A  good 
quality  of  hominy  should  contain  about 
10%  of  protein  and  not  over  5%  of 
fibre."  It  will  be  seen  that  good  hominy 
and  good  eornmeal  do  not:  materially  dif- 


NELSON  SUBMERGED  TANK  HEATER 


HEATS  WATER  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 
WITH  HALF  THE  FUEL.  Hum*  trash, 
cob",  wool  or  "Oft 
Iw  coal.  All  beat 
under  water.  Try 
•Mr  it  two  Week"  free 
/  at  my  expense. 

%  /NELSON  MFG.  CO. 

'  87  Netion  Avenue 

/  DEERFIELD  WISCONSIN 


If  your  dealer 
doesn't  handle 
R  write  for 
catalog.  / 


It  is  cheaper  now  to  have  a  WITTE  engine  than  to  do  without. 
Easy  to  start,  without  cranking;  easy  to  manage;  and  easy  to  own  on 
any  suitable,  reasonable  terms  of  payment  during  a  year. 


WITTE  Engines 


Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  and  Gas 

Sry  engines  for  prices  averaging  less 
$17.50  per  horse-power.  Eight  sizes, 
tionary  and  portables,  four  sizes 
aw-rig  outfits.  Guaranteed  high 
quality  —  through  and  through— as 
durable  as  superior^design,  the  best 
of  materials  and  workmanship  can 


Let  me  send  you  an 
engine  to  earn  its  own 
cost,  while  you  pay  lor 
it.  Ed.  H.  witte. 


5-Year^ 

Guarantee 


Low 

Prices 


I  decide  to  get  any  engine.  __ 

/  RaaI/  Lpon «  My  book.  “Hnw  to 
f  AIUUiV  A  1  •  judge.  Engines,"  wilt  show 

you  how  to  save  and  make  money  in  getting  and  using 
an  engine.  W rite  for  it  today,  addressing  nearest  office. 

ED.  II.  WITTE,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1894  Oakland  Avc.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
1894  Empire  Bldg,,  -  Pittsburgh,  Retina. 


Look  at 

These  1 

New  Prices! 

tF.  O.  B  Factory) 

SUE 

STATIONARY  PORT  ML: 

H-P 

ENGINES 

ENGINES 

2 

$  34.95 

$  39.95 

3 

52.45 

60.50 

4 

69.75 

82.75 

6 

97.75 

127.75 

8 

139.65 

174.65 

12 

197.00 

237.00 

16 

279.70 

329.70 

O') 

meet 

359.80 

412.30 

Engine  Saw -rigs  Complete. 

4  H-P. 

$124.25; 

6  H  P,  $152.25 

1  8  H  P. 

202.15; 

12  UP.  267.00 
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Chautauqua  Fruit  Growers. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chautauqua  aud 
Lake  Erie  Fruit  Growers’  Association  is 
scheduled  for  Jan.  ’-’2  at  IJroekton.  At 
this  meeting  there  will  be  an  address  by 
Dr.  W,  H.  Jordan  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  Conditions  Essential  to 
Agricultural  Success.  The  chairman  of 
the  markets  and  marketing  committee 
will  give  a  statistical  report  on  flip  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  grape  product  the  past  year, 
tlm  tonnage  devoted  to  wine  and  grape 
juice,  prices  received,  etc.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  past  season  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  in  many  years  as  to 
marketing  currants,  gooseberries,  cher¬ 
ries.  etc.,  the  paper  of  I.  A.  Wilcox  of 
Portland  on  the  small  fruit  situation 
promises  much  of  interest. 

Holstein  Breeders  at  Randolph. - 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  of  Southwestern 
New  York  was  hold  at  Randolph  Jan,  K. 
All  the  old  officers  except  Chns.  1),  Os¬ 
trander  of  Gerry,  were  re-elected,  he  be¬ 
ing  the  new  third  vice-president.  James 
Phelan,  of  Forrestville,  is  president,  and 
R.  H.  Taylor,  of  Randolph,  recording  sec¬ 
retary.  An  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  this  meeting  permits  any 
member  to  name  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  as  his  proxy  at  any  meeting.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Phelan  and  II. 
E.  Babcock,  of  Ithaca.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended. 

Onondaga  Farm  Bureau. — One  of 
the  most  efficient  farm  bureau  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  is  that,  of  Onondaga 
County  which  now  has  a  membership  of 
450,  E.  A.  Powell  was  elected  president 
at  tie  recent,  annual  meeting.  Stanley 
A.  Martin  is  manager  of  the  bureau.  The 
Alfalfa  growers’  association  is  an  efficient 
auxiliary  organization.  Last  year  it 
shipped  820  tons  of  Alfalfa  which  at  an 
average  price  for  nil  grades  of  $18.12 
per  ton  made  gross  sales  amount  to  $14.- 
850,25.  There  are  520  stockholders  in 
this  association  which  controls  the  ten 
pressing  gangs. 

State  Forestry  Association. — This 
organization  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  Jan.  21  in  Syracuse.  Among  the 
speakers  are  Prof.  A.  E.  Recknagall,  of 
Cornell;  Prof.  E.  L.  McCarlton,  of  the 
Stare  Ranger  School ;  \Y.  S.  Carpenter, 
of  the  conservation  commission  ;  Bristow 
Adams,  of  Cornell;  (’.  R.  Pettis,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  State  forests ;  Dr.  II.  P. 
Baker,  of  the  State  forestry  college;  ,T. 
R.  Burnham,  of  the  State  game,  fish  and 
forest  league. 

Forestry  College  Wants  $245,500. 
— Action  will  be  taken  by  tin*  present 
Legislature  on  a  proposed  appropriation 
<d'  $245,504  for  the  State  college  of  for¬ 
estry,  This  is  approximately  $100,000 
more  than  was  granted  the  institution 
last  year.  The  largest  single  item  in  the 
budget  is  $78,420  for  salaries. 

State  Grange  Purchasing  Agency. 
-  -The  Granges  of  the  State  have  in  their 
Siate  Grange  Purchasing  Agency  a 
money  -saving  institution.  A  large  mint- 
biT  of  Granges  are  affiliated  with  this 
agency  and  one  of  them  has  purchased 
tin-  past  year  farm  supplies  amounting 
to  $75,000.  There  are  several  whose  pur¬ 
chases  range  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  and 
a  still  larger  number  whose  dealings  fig¬ 
ure  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  The. 
agency  has  handled  the  past  year  over 
10.000  tons  of  fertilizers,  about  0,000  tuns 
of  feed,  about  4,500  barrels  of  Hour.  1 75,- 
085  pounds  of  seeds,  1,825  tons  of  coal, 
450  tons  of  lime  and  other  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  things  needed  on  the  farm. 

J.  w.  D. 


Another  Egg-laying  Contest 

The  "Independent  Agricultural  School” 
uf  Essex  Go,,  Mass.,  has  starred  an  egg- 
laying  contest  opeu  only  to  citizens  of 
Essex  County.  The  hoys  at  the  school 
have  built  the  houses,  made  the  trap- 
nests.  drinking  stands,  etc.,  and  Dec.  1st 
the  contest  began  with  20  pens  of  10 
birds  each.  Thirteen  towns  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  contest.  Dr.  N.  W.  Sun¬ 
burn,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Stale 
Poultry  Association,  inspected  the  birds, 
classifying  them,  A,  B,  G,  D.  according 
to  quality.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  the  birds,  not  a  "D”  bird 
was  found,  and  but  one  “0.”  F.  A. 
Smith  is  the  director.  Mr.  Carver  is  the 
poultry  instructor  and  Mr.  Graves  of 
Storrs  College  will  have  charge  of  the 
contest,  which  is  to  run  for  one  year. 

There  are  five  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds,  one 
pen  of  White  Favorolles,  four  pens  of 
White  Leghorns,  five  pens  of  White  P. 
1  locks,  two  pens  of  Barred  Rocks,  and 
throe  pens  of  White  Wyandottes.  Up  to 
Dee.  21,  three  weeks,  a  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Beverly  had  laid  94,  and  a  pen  of 
same  breed  from  Danvers  had  laid  93. 
A  pen  of  Leghorns  from  Lynn  was  third 
with  a  score  of  71  ;  847  eggs  had  been 
laid  in  the  three  weeks  by  the  200  birds. 

The  enterprise  of  this  school  in  start¬ 
ing  a  contest  of  this  kind  to  be  carried 
ini  fur  the  entire  year,  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  students  will  have  a  chnuee  to  com* 
pare  breeds,  learn  how  to  feed  properly 
and  to  keep  records,  not  front  books,  but 
by  actually  doing  the  work,  or  seeing  it 
done.  c.  a.  c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  has  dropped  off,  but  potatoes 
are  higher.  Butter  prices  are  very  un¬ 
steady.  Best  creamery  is  not  quoted 
above  35  cents,  but  grocers  are  still  ask¬ 
ing  as  high  as  42  cents,  with  country 
merchants  offering  28  to  35  cents.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  now  getting  70  cents  for  potatoes 
and  the  price  to  retailers  in  the  city  is 
$1.20.  New  Bermudas  are  $0  to  $8  per 
bbl.  wholesale,  and  Jersey  sweets  are 
$1.20  per  hamper. 

Apples  are  in  only  fair  supply  and 
bring  from  $1  a  bushel  for  seconds, 
greenings,  to  $4.50  for  best  reds.  The 
Western  apple  supply  is  fair,  but  this 
fruit  is  not  sold  to  consumers  much  here, 
except  in  small  measures  at  about  12 
cents  a  dozen.  The  quality  of  apples  jp 
better  than  it  used  to  he.  probably  on  ac- 
count  of  Western  competition.  The 
State  packing  law  is  also  said  to  have 
had  the  same  effect.  Vegetables  are  firm 
and  not  very  plenty  except  celery  and 
Brussels  sprouts.  There  is  California  cel¬ 
ery  here  at  $5  per  crate,  with  home-grown 
at  40  to  75  cents  per  bunch.  Brussels 
grouts  still  retail  at  15  cents  a  quart. 
Green  beans  are  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  ham¬ 
per.  cabbage  75  cents  per  bbl. ;  lettuce 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  hamper;  squash  $1.50 
ro  $2  per  bbl. ;  yellow  turnips  90  cents 
per  bbl.;  hothouse  cucumbers  $1  per  doz¬ 
en  ;  tomatoes  $4  per  carrier. 

Cranberries  wholesale  at  $7  to  $9  per 
bbl,  and  sell  to  consumers  at  12  cents 
per  quart  for  fancy.  California  grapes 
are  plenty,  but  good  bunches  are  retailing 
at  20  cents  a  pound.  Malagas  wholesale 
at  $5  to  $9  per  keg.  Beaus  continue  as 
the  highest  farm  crop,  farmers  getting 
$4.75  for  red  kidneys  and  $3.50  for  me¬ 
dium.  <  luions  are  $1.75  wholesale  for 
fancy  yellow  and  $1.50  for  small  crate 
Spanish.  Poultry  is  active  and  firm  at 
25  to  20  cents  for  fancy  dressed  turkey, 
17  cents  for  fancy  fowl,  18  to  19  cents 
for  fancy  chicken,  20  cents  for  duck  and 
17  emits  for  geese.  Live  poultry  is  about 
2  or  3  cents  lower  than  dressed.  Eggs 
are  steady  at  40  cents  for  fancy  white, 
with  most  sales  at  30  cents  to  consumers 
of  best  storage,  j.  w.  c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Chautauqua  and  Lake  Erie  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Brocton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22. 

Montana  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting  and  apple  show,  Bill¬ 
ings.  Mont.,  Jan.  20-22. 

First  annual  farmers’  week,  Delhi 
Agricultural  School,  Delhi,  X.  Y.,  .Inn, 
24-27. 

Annual  Convention  Tennessee  State 
Floral  Association,  Nashville,  Jan.  24; 
Tenn.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Jan.  25;  State  Nurserymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  Jan.  20;  State  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation  Jan.  27. 

Madison  •Chenango  Counties  Holstein- 
Fricsian  Club,  Slate  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Morrisville,  N.  Y..  .Tan,  27. 

Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show.  Coliseum, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  24-29. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting,  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  25-27. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Harrisburg.  Jan.  20. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  .Tau.  20-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  BaldwinRville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society  and 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Assm-ia- 
tion,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Feb.  1-3. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown.  Feb. 
1-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  31-Fob.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association  an¬ 
imal  meeting,  Ohio  State  University 
Campus,  Columbus,  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Feb.  3. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Feb.  1. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton.  Feb.  2-4. 

Fanners*  Week,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  Fuiversitv,  Alfred,  N.  Y.. 
Feb.  22-25. 

1  loIstein-Friesian  Club  of  Now  York 
State,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  0. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 


‘‘For  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Combined  N 
Drill  and 
\Wheel  Hoe 


tOo  per  cent 
’otatoPlanter 


Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Seven-and-a-half 
,  foot  Weeder  , 


"#  Riding  IT 
1  Cultivator  1 
.Steel  Frame. 


More  Profit 

THROUGH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  good  tools  will  come  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  gpt  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  can  cultivate  and  spray  often.  Study  whether 
there  isn’t  some  tool  that  will  do  your  work  better. 

IROHAQE 

Potato  machinery,  f  praying  mnehinery,  garden  tools,  etc.,  are 
built.  ( o  «ive  you  jnat  what  you  need  to  do  things  right.  Al¬ 
most.  any  combination  you  can  Ihinlt  of  in  each  line.  Eighty 
years  of  factoryand  form  experience  behind  theirmanufacture. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  Bhow  them,  but  write  us  for 
Beparate  booklets  fully  describing  lines  In  which 
you  are  interested.  Let  ub  make  good  our  claims. 

Bateman  MTg  Co,  Box  26,  Grcnloch.N.  J. 


Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
Weedera  &  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayera 
Bucket.  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers 
Potato  Dinners 
Cornatuh  Cutters  , 
Fertiliser  Distributors 
How  Makers 
Cotton  Planters 
Corn.  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgcrs 
Land  Rollers 


«  j  _  QUICKLY 

Sows  r  crtilizcrs  evenly 

I  Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  nil  kinds  of  ■ 
commercial  fertilizers — nitrate,  phosphate,  I 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast  ■ 
and  evenly  in  amountsfromone  hundred  to  ■ 
several  thousand  pounds  per  pore.  Simple  I 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set.  ■ 


STEVENS 


Fertilizer  Sower 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quant. ities.  N o  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 

ref«*r  jgu  to  a  dealer  if  tools — tho  line  of 

noue  Dear  you.  Semi  T  «S  years’  '‘fling 

teiday  f  or  64-pags  Cats-  ,  «uTh.«J 

log  of  ChKepee  Lino  l'l|  every  farm  need. 

Belcber  &  Taylor  Box  No.  7S 

Agricultural  Chicopee  Falls 

Tool  Co.  ill#  *  Mass. 


BURNS 

ANY 

FUEL 


Cooker  Costs  Nothing 

BKl'AI'SE— within  two  or  three 
months  you'll  have  saved  more 
tbRn  enough  in  feed  bills  to  pay 
the  Anst  cost  of  » 

“Farmer’s  Favorite” 

FEEDCOOKERand  BOILER 

Then  it.  w ill  keep  on  for  years  put¬ 
ting  money  in  your  poeket.  You'll 
i lee  it  lnuHi,  every  day.  Scores  of 
uses  ,„i  nuj  farm— Indoors  utnl  out. 

Easily  too  veil.  A  njsten.  Sutisfa>tion 
guai'anteed.  30  days'  I'm'  trial.  Write 
foduy  for  free  literature  on  cooking  _ 
feud  and  f|)uelttl  pricvit.  NO  BRICK  • 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.  62-76  Owcgo  Si.  Corlland,  N.Y.  FOUNDATION  j 


CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?  Why  not? 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  with 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Ami  Grip*  Juke  Praises 
Wo  can  show  you  how  $1200  a  year 
can  be  oiodi?  5t»  thu  eklur  hufuuusa.  ~\ 

Sizit*  10  to  400  bftltQM  daily. 

Hand  or  power.  ,411  power  1 
have  beamn  and 
gills.  Wo  nrnko  rid  nr  itvupo** 
ralorg,  apple-butter  otx>krrv. 
vinegar  generator*,  filtira,  otxi.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Writo  to-duy  for  catalog. 

HIDIUirUC  PRESS  MFG.  00.  1  37  Lincoln  ML  Gilead.  0. 
or  Room  119  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  New  York 


WATER  SYSTEMS  for 
Country  Homes 

EVERY  country  borne  Mhould  have  a,  good  water 
supply  -ystmn,  It  provides  comfort.  lUfortlH  fire 
pi'OTOCtum,  and  in  Uhfi.il  In  many  ways. 

tt  e  have  tilled  nearly  In, 000  mdnra  for  tanka,  Tow¬ 
ers,  ami  water  supply  gyslyiijs  of  all  kinds  mal  for  all 
purposes. 

we  eon  furbish  yon  one  to  meet  your  individual 
rorpnrrnienta—  ready  to  install.  Your  plumber  or 
anj  good  mechanic  can  do  the  work. 


Complete  System*  $QQ 
for  as  little  a.  .  . 

We  install  all  kind  of  water 
systems,  from  those  used  on 
great  country  estates,  or  liy 
railroads,  municipalities,  and 
factories,  to  the  pneumatic 
Simplex  System  which  ««  furn¬ 
ish  complete  at  $39  for  country 
homes. 

4  H.  P.  Simpler  $g/l 
Gasoline  Engine  — 

A  splendid  lumper  cooled  en¬ 
gine  for  general  use,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  water  systems,  0 
H.  I',  size  only  $94. 

VVilfo,  explaining  your  needs 
fully,  and  n-k  for  our  special 
circular  Xo.  2S, 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey.. .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey.... .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . 1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New- Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


Early  Ripening  Crops 

Extra  profits  come  from  early  maturing 
crops  of  quality. 

It’s  the  early  maturing  vegetables  that  avoid 
glutted  markets  and  bring  top  prices. 

It’s  the  early  ripening  com  crop  that  escapes 
frost  and  yields  solid  marketable  ears. 

Fertilizers  carry  plenty  of  available  plant- 
food,  give  crops  a  quick  start  and  hasten  their 
ripening.  This  is  one  great  advantage  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers  aside  from  the  crop  increase. 

Our  crop  bulletins  are  free  on  requert. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.*  Chicago 
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=jl  is  made  by  tho  Grange  or  farmers'  oo-  cows  not  much  in  demand  just  now,  only 
operative  creamery  and  shipped  to  New  fresh  milkers,  bringing  at  private  sale  $60 
York  and  Boston,  Mass.  The  farmers  to  $65.  Springers  $35  to  $45,  according 

get  good  results  in  these  factories;  to  age  and  condition.  Lambs  scarce, 

— 1 1  cream  is  gathered  at  the  door.  Some  bringing  good  prices;  sheep  not  in  de¬ 
farmers  are  growing  potatoes  for  seed  mand.  Horses,  good  heavy,  $200  to 

the  purposes  which  are  bringing  them  90c  a  $250.  ^  n.  j.  n. 

ery  bn.  This  year  they  must  be  free  from  Donnemora,  N,  Y. 
lew  disease  and  clean.  They  are  shipped  to  ,Tan.  4.  Hay  $20  to  $22;  straw  $10  to 
;.  the  States  south  There  was  a  farmers  $11.  Oats  65c  bu.;  rye  $1;  corn  90c. 
institute  held  at  Saranac  the  week  of  Cows  $75,  average;  milk,  Borden’s  price. 
Dec.  13,  which  was  well  attended,  and  Apples  $1.25  to  $2  per  bhl. ;  potatoes  $1 ; 
-J*  the  speakers  were  the  cream  ot  the  * '  '  ..  T  m 

V*  State’s  agricultural  men.  Prof.  Barnes  Ghent"  N  Y 

,™r  of  Cornell  was  one  of  the  party.  Farm-  ,  U  •  sc-  „  , 

ers  of  the  county  had  a  good  year,  as  Ar:L,.m£-D ak  ®airy  £°ZS  «  1°  ^  each* 
j;  ali  crops  were  good  with  the  exception  butter  3;>  to  40c;  eggs 

at  of  potatoes  which  were  light  and  n  small  •PCD?5,.*“  :it"  *)arn-  (>ats  . *oc  bu. 

acreage  planted.  They  are  bringing  a  No  fruit  here  this  year  Potatoes  scarce, 
'  good  price;  about  three-quarters  of  the  ‘0c  bu.  IIoi\ses  a  httD  dull,  good  sec- 
on,  crop  is  now  marketed.  Potatoes  at  cars,  end-hand,  $iu  to  $ 1~g ;  No.  1  young 

iry-  05  lbs.,  75e  to  S0o;  seed  90c;  onions  $1;  horaes  to  weight  $160  to  $2o0  each, 

in  turnips  60c;  apples,  per  tiid.,  $3,50  to  freedom,  N.  Y.  .t.  v.  w. 

a  to  $4;  hay,  Timothy,  $20  to  $21;  stock  hay  Dairy  cows.  No.  1  grade  Ilolsteins, 
.of  $16  to  $18;  straw  .$9  to  $10.40;  oats  50  $75  to  $90;  scrubs  $50  to  $65.  Whole- 
ato  to  55c;  beans,  white,  $3.50  to  $4;  cab-  sale  market  price  beef  cuttle,  heifers  and 
ver  bage  75c  ewt.;  butter,  creamery.  36c;  steers,  per  lb.,  10c;  bulls  9c;  veals  13c; 
ion  farm  32;  eggs  45  to  55c;  milk  6  and  bogs  9%c ;  butter,  No.  1  creamery,  36c; 
ind  7c  qt. ;  cream  30  to  35c;  pork,  light.  11  dairy  33c;  potatoes^  per  bu..  90c;  fresh 
ay,  to  12;  heavy  9  to  10;  beef  plenty  and  eggs  45c;  carrots  75c;  rutabaga  60c. 
icb  cheap.  Some  sold  dressed  7c.  Dairy  CorydoU,  Pa.  <J.  K.  C. 


December  was  quite  an  agreeable 
month,  no  very  severe  weather;  have  bad 
but  very  light  Tun  of  sleighing.  The 
roads  have  been  in  good  condition  as  a 
rule.  Farmers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  and  had  their  corn  shredded  be¬ 
fore  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow. 
Stock  is  wintering  well  but  no  amount 
being  fattened.  Feeders  of  all  kiuds  were 
too  high  last  Fall.  Pork  has  taken  a 
sudden  drop.  No  potatoes  being  moved 
of  any  amount.  Cold  storage  apples  and 
cabbage  are  not  advancing  very  much. 
Wheat  $1.05;  oats  40;  barley  60;  corn 
80 ;  rye  $1 ;  bran  $26 ;  Timothy  hay  $15 ; 
mixed  bay  $12;  red  kidney  beans  $4.75; 
red  marrows  $4.50;  yellow  eye  85;  pea 
$3.25 ;  potatoes  70c  to  $1  per  bu.  Beef, 
ewt.,  $7  to  $8;  lambs  8y2c;  veal  10; 
pork  5V» ;  fowls  13 ;  chickens  14,  live ; 
butter  28 ;  eggs  32.  K.  T.  is. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Beef  7c  lb.;  bogs  7l->  and  8e_;  milch 
cows  from  $50  to  $75.  Corn  75c  bbl. ; 
for  wheat  $1.22;  bran  $1.25  a  hundred. 
Middlings  $1.45;  cornmeal  $2.10;  hay 
$20.  Potatoes  70  to  90c;  eggs  30c. 
Chickens,  per  lb..  12  to  15c;  lard  10  to 
12c  lb. ;  butter  30  to  35.  w.  s. 

Chewsville,  Md. 

This  season  was  a  shortage  on  nearly 
all  products  grown  in  this  section,  but 
a  successful  year,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  to  most  farmers.  Daily  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  extreme  changes  in  the  weather 
held  the  farmers  back  from  getting  to 
work  early  in  the  fields,  after  the  period 
of  cold  and  dry  weather.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  spell  of  rainy  weather. 
The  farmers  had  a  difficult  bay  season  to 
contend  with,  continual  rains  and  winds 
made  cutting  bad.  consequently  much  of 
it  laid  flat.  Pastures  wore  at  their  best 
this  season,  never  was  there  more  feed 
in  them  before.  Grain  did  not  come  up 
to  expectations.  Sweet  corn  matured 
and  was  a  good  yield.  Yellow  corn  did 
not  do  so  well,  silage  corn  was  unusually 
good.  This  section  Las  fine  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle;  dairying  is  done  mostly  by  farmers 
here,  and  a  silo  can  be  found  on  nearly 
every  farm.  The  potato  crop  was  short, 
but  quality  extra  good,  no  rot  or  scab, 
plenty  of  potato  bouses  in  this  section. 
Prices  at  sidings  $2  to  $2.10  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  higher  prices  in  the  new  year. 
Japanese  and  Hungarian  millet  are  sown 
to  advantage  in  this  section.  The  apple 
crop  very  light,  what  was  gathered  was 
of  a  high  standard,  and  sold  locally,  very 
few  insects.  Gardens  matured  very  bad¬ 
ly,  and  what  could  be  obtained  from 
them  fetched  good  prices.  Sheep  raising 
is  on  the  increase  and  showed  some  im¬ 
provements  in  flocks.  The  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  season ; 
early  hatches  did  fairly  well.  Prices 
have  been  high  all  season.  Local  trade 
handles  most  of  this  product.  Horse  rais¬ 
ing  on  the  increase,  mostly  heavy,  raised 
very  few  light  horses.  The  acreage 
plowed  last.  Fall  is  above  the  average. 
Eggs  strictly  fresh  41c  per  doz. ;  hogs  Sc 
lb.;  butter  32c.  llay  (Maine)  $20  to 
$23  pressed.  Potatoes  SOc  per  bu. 
Fowls  16  to  17c  lb.  Milk  at  local  cream¬ 
ery  $1.96  hundred  lbs..  4  per  cent.  test. 
New  cabbage  65c  doz. ;  lard  11c  in  pails. 
Apples  $2  per  bbl.;  cheese,  new,  16c  lb. 
At  the  auction  sale  here  last  week  Hol¬ 
stein  grades  sold  at  $75  to  $100  each, 
that  is  about  the  average  price. 

Piscataquis  Co.,  Me.  w.  11.  a. 

Jan.  4.  Apples  $2.50  per  bbl.  for  best; 
butter  34  to  38c;  eggs  34  to  40;  turnips 
50;  carrots  50;  potatoes  75;  beans  $3.65 
to  $4;  bay  $12  to  $15;  straw  $7  pork 
$10  per  ewt. ;  corn  SO;  buckwheat  85; 
oats  48.  H.  c,.  v. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Clover  seed  $9  to  $10;  wheat,  rod 
$1.17,  white  $1.15;  rye  87c:  oats  36c. 
Yorkers  Oe ;  roughs  4V>c;  beef  cattle  4 
to  5%c;  veal  Oi^c.  Old  roosters  7c; 
hens  and  chickens  11c;  eggs  30o;  butter 
28e.  Potatoes  65c;  bran  $28;  middlings 
$30.  R.  G.  M. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Jan.  3.  Horses  are  not  changing  own¬ 
ers  at  private  sale;  1200  to  1300-lb. 
horses  sell  at  $135  to  $160  at  farm  sales; 
1300  to  1500-lb.  $150  to  $200.  Cows  at 
private  sales  from  $50  to  $65,  at  public 
sales  from  $60  to  $100.  One  creamery 
pays  9c  above  Elgin  quotations  for  but- 
terfat.  It  is  owned  by  a  Pittsburgh  firm. 
Cooperative  creameries  pay  about  the 
same.  For  farm  butter  they  pay  26  to 
28c  at  the  store  and  retail  it  at  30  to 
32c.  Potatoes  are  80  to  85c  per  60  lbs. 
at  the  store,  retail  at  $1.10  to  $1.20. 
Apples  are  50  to  65c  at  stores,  retail  75c 
to  $1.  Chickens  are  12c  per  lb.,  paid 
by  the.  shippers.  Eggs  are  32  to  3Sc. 
Ilogs  are  $5.75  to  $6  per  hundred  to 
ship  to  Pittsburgh ;  $9  to  $10  dressed. 

Euon  Valley,  Pa.  R.  W.  C. 

Beef  cattle  are  worth  $8  to  $10  per 
ewt.;  fat  calves  9c  per  lb.:  good  dairy 
cows  $60  to  $S0  per  head;  chickens,  live, 
14c  to  15c  per  lb.;  dressed  20o  to  22c; 
fowls,  live,  14c  per  lb.,  dressed  lSe  to 
20c.  Milk  sold  to  the  Beaks  Dairy  Co., 
New  York  City,  for  $1.64  per  100  lbs.; 
cheese  15c  to  16c  per  lb. ;  butter  30c  to 
35c;  eggs  38c  to  40c.  Apples  50c  per 
bu.,  choice  $1:  pears  114c  to  2e  per  lb. 
Hay  $18  to  $20  per  tou ;  beans  $4  per 
bu.  ;  potatoes  SOc  to  90c  per  bu. ;  onions 
90c  to  $1  per  bu.  in  November.  On  the 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pressure  Disc 

MODEL  B — the  only  disc  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width.  It  has  a  patented  spring 
pressure  lever.  With  this  lever,  pressure  can  be 
regulated  at  inner  ends  of  gangs  to  cut  out  dead 
furrows  or  disc  ridges  without  burying  the  harrow. 

The  ModeI"B”does  not  crowd  toward  the  bottom  on 
hillsides  or  in  overlapping.  The  gangs  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other  and  can  be  given  the  proper  angle 
to  work  right  under  such  conditions. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Seed  Beds.” 


John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop”  Planter 

ACCURATE — because  it  has  the  “Natural-Selec¬ 
tion”  drop — an  improvement  over  all  other 
methods. 

Kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings 
to  seed  cells  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cells. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.  Plants  two,  three 
or  four  kernels  as  desired — all  you  do  to  change  num¬ 
ber  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 

Drilling  distances  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  easily. 

All  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
8,  12  and  16  cell  plates. 

The  gears  are  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 

Investigate  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  quick 
detachable  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc 
marker  without  rope. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “More  and  Better  Corn.” 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 


HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
all  in  one  direction  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere.  Also 
adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  land 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame  shift  works  with  great  exactness. 
Slight  foot  pressure  swings  frame  and  moves  work¬ 
ing  plow  the  degree  required.  Patented. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  h»«  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Write  for  booklet. 


Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drills 


THEY  plant  any  small  seed,  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats, 
and  distribute  any  standard  fertilizer.  Plant 
seed  only,  distribute  fertilizer  only,  or  handle  both  at 
one  time. 

Amount  sown  per  acre  easily  regulated  merely  by 
shifting  feed  gauge  levers. 

All  the  ground  sown,  because  the  Van  Brunt  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  compels  seed  to  leave  hopper  in 
even,  continuous  streams — no  bunching  or  choking 
up — and  an  equal  amount  goes  into  each  furrow. 

And  fertilizer  is  distributed  just  as  evenly.  Finger- 
type  plates  prevent  its  choking  up  in  the  hopper. 

An  even  stand  of  grain  is  secured,  because  pressure 
springs  compel  all  the  discs  to  cut  furrows  of  equal 
depth,  and  the  forward  closed  delivery  places  seed  at 
bottom  of  these  furrows. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  never  clog  up.  Scrapers  keep  discs 
absolutely  clean. 

The  high  grade  discs  have  bearings  that  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  last  lifetime  of  drill. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  which 
will  drill  or  sow  broadcast  as  desired. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  describing  the  Van 
Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 
The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

SYRACUSE  chilled  shares  fit  perfectly — the  extra 
shares  go  on  easily.  A  smooth  joint  is  formed 
between  share  and  moldboard  and  share  draws  up 
snugly  to  its  place. 

Write  for  literature  on  the  401  series — general  pur¬ 
pose  chilled  plows  that  work  especially  well  in  hard, 
dry  ground,  in  gravelly  soil  or  in  stony  fields  where 
ordinary  plows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ground.  Also 
the  31  series,  combination  plows  for  sloping  'and  or 
rolling  country;  the  61  series,  combination  plows  for 
sandy  loam  or  sticky  soils  and  the  821  series.  Hillside 
plows,  swivel  style,  of  unusual  throat  room. 

John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere  f  ■ - — 

Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  / 

BOOK  FREE — 168  page  reference  book — tells  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  imple-  /  Ir-  TY 

ments  and  how  to  adjust  and  use  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm  1 

implements.  Worth  dollars.  Describes  and  illustrates:  Plows  for  Light  Tractors;  Steel  / 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike  / 

Tooth  Harrows;  Lister  Plows  and  Cultivators;  Disc  Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools;  / 

Farm  and  Mountain  Wagons;  Teaming  Gears;  Manure  Spreaders;  Inside  Cup  and  Port-  /  Td.-_ 

able  Grain  Elevators,  Corn  Shellers;  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Mowers,  Self-  /  .  ^Dt 

Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffir  Headers;  Crain  Drills  and  I  DUALITY  MAI)Fc 
Seeders;  Grain  Binders;  Corn  Binders;  Gasoline  Engines.  This  book  sent  f.'ee  to  every  I  BYC()nr\ 
one  who  states  what  special  Implements  he  is  interested  in  and  asks  for  Package  I 
No.  X-33.  ,  .  _  _  . .  .  * — ■ - ^ 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  on 

World's  Best  /srS&b 

roofing 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


Spare  All  {ICorn Roots 


Com  Root*  Hv»  Inch**  of  Sorfooo, 


FARMER  Be  Not  DECEIVED 


Absolute 


rock  bottom”  prices  Lf/ 
have  now  b-x.-n  reached  on  tho  7/  > 
greatest  roofing.  Don’t  invest 
a  cent  in  new  roof  covering.  /  V 
Mding  or  ceiling  for  ony  build-  iyr* 
Ing  until  yoa  first  got  Edward’*  Xjf  jt 
wonderful  freight  prepaid 
moncy-navi ng oltvr  direct  from 
tho  world's  largest  factory  of  its  kind. 


The  Tower  System  is  Proved 

by  practical  experience  adapted  to  wet  seasons 
as  well  as  dry.  Score*  of  the  most  expert  seed 
growers  and  many  tbouuand  farmers  testify 
that  itis  adapted  to  both  wet  and  dry  weather. 
We  furnish  our  Inquirers  with  unquestioned 
testimonies  of  these  facts.  The  Tower  System 
enlarges  the  crop  yield  because  it  spares  all 
the  corn  roots.  It  pays  for  itself  In  one  season. 
Avoid  imitations;  see  thut  your  cultivator  has 
tho  name  "TOWER”  on  the  tongue.  Write  a 
postal  for  our  free  booklet  on  ‘'Corn  Culture.” 

THE  I.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

86th  Avonuo  Mcndot-i,  Illinois 

{Original  Manufacturer*  of  Surface  Cultivators) 


Rco  Steel 
Cluster  Shingles 


EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Reo  Steel  Shingles 


outlast  three  or  four  ordinary  roo f 
yet  they  actually  cos*  l**at  No  paint-*-'  ss*  Tar  b 
ing  or  repairs  necessary;  rot-  fir*.'-  Spanish  Metal  Tile 
weather— rust-proof.  Insurance  Cost  — 

Is  less  beeaiu-c  Edwards  guarantee 
their  root  against  lightning,  Eaeyfc 
to  lay— no  special  tools  needed. 

Every  sheet  of  Edwards  Galvan-  “ 
ized  Steel  Shingles.  Hooting.  Hill¬ 
ing.  Ceiling  or  finish  is  extra  heavy 
galvanised,  piece  at  u  time,  by  our 
exclusive  Tightcot.  patented  pro¬ 
cess  after  sheet  baa  been  stamped 
and  reaqoarod.  SWe  and  edge:;  are  ns 
heavily  galvanised  xi  body  of  Bheet. 

Means  ix>  weak  spots  to  rust  and  cor¬ 
rode.  '  Edges  *ad  ita'I  holes  can’t  rust. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wide  variety,  many  styles,  alt  sizes 
Df  Portable,  Fireproof,  Metal  Garaged, 

$69.60  and  up.  Lowest  prices  ever  . 
made.  Postal  brmgs  51-I‘ago 
Garage  Catalog— FREE. 

Freight  Prepaid  Offer  jpljj 

oti  tho  lowest  prioea  ever  3— jji 
mudeon  world's  beet  roofing.  r|  H 
Wo  make  ami  sell  direct  3  II 
from  biggest  factory  of  1m 

kind,  Edwards  Keo  Tight- 
coto  Stool  Sldnnlos.  V.  Crimped, 

Corrugatnd.  Standing  Scam, 

Painted  or  Gntvanixed  Hooting 
at  bed-rock  bargain  prices,  sav-  sum 
ing  you  all  “  in-between  ”  mid-  P 
dlemen's  profits.  Write  for  Free  A' 

Roofing  Samples  and  your  copy  ■ 
of  Hoofing  Catalog  No.  173  rj 

The  Edward*  Mfg.  Co„  y  1 1 

123-173  Pike  Street. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Note  construction  of 
Patent  Interlocking 
Device  protecting  A 
nail  heads  frorn  AW 
the  weather  And  "" 

making  tho  roof, 
absolutely 
water¬ 
tight,  , 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip  Lock" 


Corrugated 


lifcjunie  Ma  IU.-MMK  lo  »olubIe  it  will  yield  qalektr  snd 
M««r  results  (ban  oven  ordinary  i-jrtuiist.)  of  limn.  And 
you  won’t  need  si  Mach.  Wrtto  te-ilsy  for  lowcc  vilcce, 
free  test  p.j.mn,  etc.  Infuniiiiimal  A|'lnlmr>(  Cupirstion 

CALEDONIA  MART,  HRAKCII 

80S  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


f  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

The  Edwards  Mfg.Co., 

123-173  Pifte  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
^  Please  send  FREE  samples,  Freight- 
Paid  prices  and  World’s  Greatest 
Roofing  Book  No.  173 


Name 


Address  . . . 

Largest  Makar*  of  Shoot  Metal  Product*  In  tho  World. 


City  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm 

1371,4  ACRES 

Fine  Buildings,  all  City  Conveniences,  33 
Head  Holstein  Stock,  5  Horses 

an  nbmidauce  of  crops,  line  new  buildings,  all 
farming  tools, 

Price  $12,000 

easy  terms.  This  farm  is  located  2  miles  from 
street  car  line  and  city  of  Binghamton,  on  main 
traveled  road,  is  nearly  level,  dut  road  to  be  ma¬ 
cadamized  the  coming  year.  About  one-half  of  th^s 
farm  lays  practically  level,  being  the  finest  of  creek 
lints  and  in  a  high  stato  of  cultivation,  producing 
great  crops  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  etc. 
The  balance  of  the  farm  Is  a  gentle  slope  and  all  the 
farm  can  bo  tilled  with  tho  exception  of  about  35 
acres,  which  is  in  wood  nncl  pasture.  The  laid  is 
very  free  from  stone  aud  Is  easy  to  till,  can  all  be 
worked  with  modern  machinery  The  buildings  are 
a  n-ruoiu  2-story  house,  built  about  3  years,  has 
hardwood  lloors  throughout,  hot  and  cold  water, 
hath,  furnace;  the  barn  i*  40rlU(J  with  dement  liuor 
and  stanchions  for  about  to  head  of  stock  and  5 
horses:  Hilo  holding  about  120  tons,  lightning  rods 
on  all  buildings,  acetylene  lights  in  house  ami  barn, 
also  milk  house  with  cement  floor,  tenant  house 
of  7  rooms  in  first-class  condition;  all  buildings 
practically  new  and  newly  painted.  This  place  can 
be  bmigliti  with  tho  above  personal  property,  all 
fanning  tools  and  camps  and  the  machinery  on  this 
place  is  very  fine  and  most  everything  that  tho  up- 
to-date  farmer  has.  If  yon  are  interested  In  an  up-to- 
date  farm  and  at  the  same  time  live  almost  in  the 
city,  don't  overlook  this.  This  would  lie  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  for  a  retail  milk  business  if  one 
desired  to  do  it.  Inquire 

HIRAM  M1NTZ,  216  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUE 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


DITCHING 

MACHINE 


FARQUHAR 


Buckeye  Traction  Steam  Ditcher.  Cuts  a  trench  la 
any  kiad  of  soil,  15  inches  wide  and  6  feet  or  less  In 
depth.  Leaves  a.  smooth  trench  ready  for  laying 
tile.  Machine  is  in  good  order,  ready  for  busiuess. 
We  we  completed  ditching  operations,  and  have 
no  further  use  for  the  machine.  Original  oostfAiOti. 
Can  bo  bought  for  less. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
The  Rochester  Numrit’s  Rooheater,  N.  Y. 


We  Can  Solve  Your 
Cultivation  Problems 

Absolutely  rigid  gangs,  large  scope  of  ad¬ 
justment,  ease  of  handling  — these  are 
several  of  the  qualities  that  enable  the 
Farquhar  Riding  Cultivator  to  success¬ 
fully  solve  the  problems  of  intensive 
farming.  Steel  and  malleable  iron  are 
the  materials  principally  used  in  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  construction,  and  every  part  is 
abundantly  strong  to  stand  the  strain  of 
hard  eonlinuons  usage.  For  1918  we  can 
supply  the  Farquhar  with  either  the 
standard  32-in.  wheels,  us  illustrated  here¬ 
with.  or  with  42-in.  high  wheels.  Choice 
of  Pin  Hoe,  Spring  Hoe  or  Single  Disc 
openers,  we  also  offer  tho  Farquhar 
Parallel  Beam  and  the  renowned  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Walking  Cultivators. 

48-page  catalog  and  new  Cultivator  Book¬ 
let  giving  full  particulars  of  the  above 
machines  free  on  request.  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we’ll  tell  you  the  name  and  address 
of  the  nearest  implement  dealer  where 
you  can  examine  the  goods. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  730,  York,  Penna. 

k  J  JL  h  ^ 


Agents.  $10  a  day.  Write  (or  special  prices. 
Big  money  selling  this  new  Invention.  SHAR“ 
SHOD  HORSE  OVER-SHOES.  Guaranteed  to 
prevent  slipping  on  Ice.  Buckled  on  over 
old  shoe  in  a  minute.  Single  Set  <*  shoes, 
shipped  to  any  one  C.  0.  D.  $3.50- 
Herman  Mfg.  Co.  1420  Pa.  Ave.Washlngton,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


Concrete  Mixer  Plans 

CD  Ft  Blue  prints  anil  Instructions 
I  JvLL  f0 r  bulbil usr  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  home-made  concrete  mixer  in¬ 
vented,  Your  name  on  post  card  brines 
all  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  WRITE. 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at  SIS  an  acre  and  up.  Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  farm 
home  booklet,  "CnUnirU  Life  in,  Virginia",  and 
low  excursion  rates.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  ludus,  Agt,  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  fa- 


Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2175  Neiiawfea,  Neb, 


but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Anriciiltiiral  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Wasliinotun,  D.  C. 


Fine  Poultry  and  Truck  Farm,  all  Equipped 
Near  the  City 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  1C.  WALK  tf R,  Salem,  t  a. 


This  farm  is  located  (within  one  and  one -half 
miles  of  trolley,  Oil  macadam  road,  two  ami  a  half 
miles  to  lino  town  of  6,(100  inhabitants.  4  miles  to 
city.  This  farm  lays  nearly  level  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  lias  fine  11  room  house,  with 
nice  ■porch,  newly  painted.  Main  barn,  30x50  with 
basement, wagon  shed,  tool  house  and  modern  poul¬ 
try  house  to  accommodate  500  hens,  silo.  The  fruit 
consists  of  apples  and  berries.  There  is  line  water 
and  everything  in  first-class  shape.  For  quick  sale 
will  include  8  cows.  2  horses,  6  aud  8  years  old: 
brood  sow;  500  White  Leghorn  hens;  mower;  horse 
rake;  harrow  i  “J  cultivators-,  plow ;  surrey ;  platform 
wagon;  open  buggy;  top  lniggy.  nearly  new;  farm 
wagon  with  box  and  hayrack;  another  light  farm 
wagon;  heavy  double  harness;  light  tingle  harness; 
400  egg  Incubator:  110  egg  inenbator;  brooder,  with 
coal  stove.  to  acooimmuTutii  500  chicks;  5  out, -door 
brooders;  2  sots  of  bob  sleighs:  cutter;  10  tons  of 
hay:  1  cream  separator;  what  straw  and  ensilage 
there  is  at  time  of  sale.  Write  for  our  free  list  of 
Southern  New  York  farms. 


I  ANVAV  1J -‘'’J  uiu»u  pu»'t  Kit  intuit  lie,  ia.i;  u. 

UttH  f  HO  wiili  brass  grommets.  $4.40, 1  it,  prepaid-  Write 
for  tftuuples,  state  size.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Shyke. . . .  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  linrdeo,  Famiuel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  I>ou, llinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard,.  1.9(1 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King...,  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . .  . . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


We  also  manufacture 

Engine*  and  Boiler*.  Saw  Mill*,  Thresher*,  Potato 
Digger*,  Tractors,  Grain  Drill*,  Hydraulic  Presses. 


HIRAM  MINTZ 


Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
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on  nbuut  six  acres,  rutting  it  three  times, 
over  30  tons  of  fine  Alfalfa  last  Summer. 
The  City  Farm  of  Springfield  cut  on  a 
little  less  than  two  acres  IS  tons  300 
pounds,  weighed  as  it  was  drawn  from 
the  field,  but  they  cut  it  four  times,  and 
left  a  good  stand  for  a  cover  crop  last 
Fall.  I  will  ask  any  New  England 
farmer  if  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow 
that  kind  of  a  crop.  Do  his  horses  or  his 
rows,  swine  or  sheep  need  that  protein 
that  he  buys  from  the  West,  nr  doesn't 
he  need  that  money  that  he  is  paying 
oitt  for  it?  Don't  always  he  going  to  do 
something,  but  get  ready  next  season; 
put  in  a  piece  of  Alfalfa  and  do  it  right, 
and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  booster  for 
the  best  forage  crop  that  can  he  grown 
in  New  England.  A.  J.  Stapleton. 

Ilampden  Co..  Mass. 


Alfalfa  in  Connecticut 


In  response  to  your  request  for  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  Alfalfa  in  New 
England,  would  say  that  we  started  with 
one  acre  Aug.  20,  1900,  and  the  following 
year  cut  four  crops,  which  weighed  a 
little  over  10,000  pounds  cured  hay.  We 
increased  our  acreage  until  we  had  20 
acres,  which  was  winter-killed  two  years 
ago,  and  never  cut  less  than  two  crops  of 
over  three  tons  to  the  acre.  A  year  ago 
last  August  we  put  in  eight  acres,  which 
we  cut  four  times  last  season ;  weighed 
an  occasional  load  and  estimated  the  crop 
at  over  40  tons. 

We  have  only  had  one  failure  in  all 
our  plantings,  which  I  think  was  due  to 
Government  culture  instead  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  we  have  always  used,  and  do  not 
see  why  anyone  who  will  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  cannot  get  a  good  stand.  Wo  used 
to  cure  out  in  the  cock  for  from  five  to 
eight  days,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
have  used  a  side-delivery  rake  and  in 
good  curing  weather  get  part  of  it  in  the 
barn  the  next  day  after  cut  and  if  only 
a  few  tons  all  of  it.  We  have  used 
northern  grown  seed,  but  in  future  shall 
use  Grimm,  as  that  was  the  only  variety 
that  did  not  winter-kill  in  this  section 
two  years  ago. 

It  would  be  only  fair  to  state  that  we 
have  been  more  successful  than  anyone 
else  in  this  section  with  the  crop,  but 
think  it  entirely  due  to  carrying  out  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter  in  regard  to  seed¬ 
ing.  preparation,  etc.  FARMER. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


Economy 
Gasoline  Engines 

Built  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
natural  or  artificial  gas. 

I'.quippcd  with  Webster  magneto  at  small 
additional  cost. 

Shipped  immediately  from  a  warehouse 
near  you.  Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 

Tested  and  rated  by  University  Experts, 
with  a  large  surplus  of  power. 

Don’t  buy  a  gasoline  engine  until  you 
have  seen  our  special  proposition  as  ex¬ 
plained  below. 


SPECIAL  SALE 
ENGINES  AND  BUGGIES 


Barbed  Wire  for  Fencing 

Will  you  inform  me  us  to  the  using  of 
barbed  wire  for  fencing?  Is  there  any 
law  against  its  use  in  New  York  State? 
If  so,  what?  F.  j 

New  York. 

Barbed  wire  may  be  used  for  fencing 
anywhere  except  by  railroads  along  their 
right  of  way  and  in  division  fences.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  used  iu  the  last-named  place 
written  consent  of  the  adjoining  owner 
must  first  be  obtained.  If  this  is  refused, 
the  fence  may  nevertheless  be  built  of 
four  strands  of  wire  with  a  sufficient  bar 
of  wood  at  the  top  iu  accordance  with 
the  rules  as  prescribed  by  the  town  fence 
viewers,  but.  the  builder  is  liable  to  all 
damages  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
fence. 


special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition  No.  6GR16. 

if  you  are  interested  in  buggies,  write  for  our  special 
January  and  February  Proposition  on  American  Beautv  Buggies 
No.  GORIG.  J  oh 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this  special 
proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

American  Beauty  Buggies 

We  are  headquarters  for  American  Beauty  ifflk'  ^  X/fi 

Buggies.  We  sell  more  buggies  than  any  other  //  -  -y M  j 

two  manufacturers  in  the  country.  //  i 

You  will  save  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  if  you 
buy  on  American  Beauty  Buggy  from  us.  Be- 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  facilities  and  t remen- 
dons  output,  wc  arc  able  to  give  you  better 
value  in  our  American  Beauty  Buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  anyone  else!  \  / 

Our  American  Beauty  Buggies  have  won 
the  lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and  J 

low  price.  We  ship  them  from  a  ware-  J 

house  near  you.  Send  for  our  Special  Prop-  V’/l'Jj' 
osition  during  January  and  February,  as  rynlY 


Time  of  Payment  of  Rent ;  Lien 

A  rented  his  land  to  B  for  cash.  A 
has  no  contract  and  a  definite  time  was 
not  agreed  upon  when  rent  should  be 
paid,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  due  Jan. 
1.  191(1,  or  thereafter.  Can  A  put  a  lieu 
on  crop  now,  ns  B  seems  to  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  pay?  Laud  was  rented  by  ex¬ 
change  of  letters.  What  officer  has  to 
be  applied  to  if  you  want  a  lien? 

Maryland.  A.  s. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  lease  being 
made  without  any  provision  for  the  time 
of  payment  of  rent.  Where  nothing  is 
said  about  this  it  would  probably  be  duo 
iu  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of 
your  neighborhood  when  leases  of  farm 
land  are  made.  Where  cash  rental  and 
not  for  part  of  the  crop  is  made,  no  lien 
on  (lie  crop  seems  to  be  allowed,  and  A 
could  not  put  a  lien  on  the  crop  now. 
To  obtain  a  lien  you  would  apply  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace. 


A  New  England  Alfalfa  Farmer 

You  ask  for  reports  of  growing  Al¬ 
falfa  in  New  England ;  I  will  give  you 
my  experience  in  Springfield.  Hampden 
county,  Mass.  I  have  grown  for  the  past 
12  years  six  to  eight  acres,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  have  had  only  one  bad  year, 
the  Winter  that  about  everyone  through¬ 
out  the  East  lost  most  of  their  Alfalfa. 
My  experience  in  growing  shows  it  is 
not  any  more  trouble  than  any  other 
crop  seeded  to  grass,  provided  you  use 
the  right  requirements  to  be  successful, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  yon  make  good. 
Avoid  all  flat  low-lying  ground,  but  a 
nice  rolling  piece  of  naturally  drained 
land,  where  water  will  not  stand  on  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  No  matter  how 
poor  the  land  is,  if  there  is  no  hardpan 
within  five  to  six  feet  you  are  then  sure 
of  four  years’  growth.  I  prefer  a  light 
sandy  loam  and  we  have  a  lot  of  that  1 
kind  in  New  England.  Most  farmers  say 
that  it  is  too  poor  to  crop,  but  Alfalfa 
loves  that  type  of  land  if  you  will  only 
give  it  a  chance  to  grow  on  it,  and  the 
only  use  it  is  doing  now  is  growing 
brush  with  no  return,  but  an  eyesore  to 
look  at. 

Many  in  Massachusetts  have  been  in- I 
fluenced  by  one  of  those  wise  fellows 
or  know-alls,  who  say  you  cannot  grow  j 
Alfalfa  in  the  East,  for  they  have  tried 
it  and  made  a  failure.  Why?  Because  I 
they  left  out  one  of  the  essential  things  j 
to  he  successful.  What  are  they?  Lime, 
inoculation  or  northern-grown  seed,  and  t 
we  have  to  have  that  for  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  land  and  climate.  I  got  uir  start 


1  our  engine  will  run  the  old  reliable  “Papee"  because  it  runs  at 
ow  speed-  -Illy  600  ft  I\  M.— taking  I..,*  power.  TIionsandB 
la-iug  operated  .,n  J  to  8  II.  1‘.  gaaolene  engine-.  Low  speed  also 
means  durability  of  wearing  parts.  The  I’upec  Is  simple— few 
parts  all  easy  to  gat  at.  Sis  tana  instead  of  four  increase  blow¬ 
ing  I  "''ay--  Small, convenient  pipe  is  all  there  Is  to  set  up  or  take 
dow  n.  blades  easily  adjusted  In  it  minute,  Cutting  parts  »tay  set, 
Learn  the  many  ot  her  advantages;  time,  men  and  power  saving 
features.  See  description  I,f  wonderful  new  patented  revolving 
feeder  handles  hay  and  other  small  growths,  also  corn. 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  V,  S. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO 


Shortsville,  N.  Y, 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book- 


- - - new 

chapters— tells  facta  about  every 
typo  or  slip— home  made,  shave, 
■Nw  brx'V.eftncn t .tilegnetal .pit, 
«ZT  etc. Tells  beet  for  you  r  r,  seels 
«CSr  -impartial  toiggeslkeis  for 
f;7y  making  nu»t  profits.&U  pages 
■/Jr  — 10  page  index—  Copyrighted 
JT  Nov.l!H<,coy«r»  41  Kluge  crops. 
f  Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.  Writo  today. 
/Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
rpaper,  — 


Door  opening  is  continuous  and  unobstructed.  Light, 
non-  warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  and  open  at 
ensilage  level  to  save  back-breaking  pitching  labor. 
Adjustable  door  frame  insures  permanent  air-tight¬ 
ness.  Door  fasteners  form  staunch  ladder  frum 
which  all  hoops  arc  tightened.  Cypress  roof  fitted 
with  folding  doors  and  metal  ventilator.  Steel  cable 
anchors  hold  silo  Immovable.  Write  for  catalog  and 
early  order  discount  offer.  Active  agents  wanted. 
(JNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BOX  C,  UNAD1LLA,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


.Keeps  ensilage^]  111 
'  fresh  ami  sweet.  W  I 
Man  v  exclasl  vo  features 
Doors  on  hinges;  triple, 
bevel  refrigerator  type  door  and 
zrame;  oval  door  frame  to  fit  exact 
ci  reunite  re  pee  of  k.'Joj  extra  heavy 
hoops  nr.d  |un»  bent  to  fit  silo;  con¬ 
tinuum  door  inuae. 

Thoroughly  Manufactured 
Our  68  yre.  of  manufacturing  exper¬ 
ience  is  vnlnoble  to  you.  Writ,,  for 
instructive  Silo  Book.  Wo  also  make 
Lnamekvl  Metal  Silos.  Agents  wanted 
4  _  THE  ts.  w.  ROSS  CO. 


Springfield,  O. 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers’  money-iaving 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

piE  1  .MU  AX  A  SILO  CO.,  HISrolonlUdg^jLnderson.lnd. 
Kjosms  City,  Mo.  Dm  Moln«s  Is.  Port  Worth.  Ter. 
51J  Exohoug.Bld*,  5IB  Ianisoslldj.  518  UrsBtookix.  Bld|. 


NCREASE  your  barn  profits 

save  labor  and  time — T 


_  II -  by  putting  in 

the  great  line  of  JAMES  Sanitary 
Equipment.  Prices  are  within  reach  of  all. 

Stalls  for ?4 ,75 each  -sameas (heflOfltalls 
e.\  ;ept  on  the  latter  sora o  special  features 
?rA2v...  -include  r-.uno  at*  el  piping  used  in  nil 
JAMr.H  aluJiisj  square  horizontal  pipe  to  hold 
dust-proof  fittings  securely;  Triple  Curve  Stall 
Parthian;  stall  pust  anchors  fur  eiiny  installa¬ 
tion;  JAMES  stanchion  with  cow-proof  lock  of 
door  knob  type. lode  open  clip.ev.-rWting  hinge. 
Double  Chain  Hnnurr  with  flat  links,  wood  lining; 
bakcl-on  enamel  finish.  Shipped  assembled, 
knocked  down  for  easy  handling  and  erection. 

JAMES  line  includes  celebrated  StallB;  Stan¬ 
chions,  Pens,  Cnrricns,  Ventilators,  Watering 
Buckets,  etc.,  designed  am)  built  by  originators 
of  sanitary  bam  equipment  ideas. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  own  nnd  when  you 
expect  to  build  a  tu,w  l,;,rn  or  remodel  the  old 
one,  and  receive  free  book,  “The  James  Way,” 
showing  |how  to  build  laud  equip  a  dairy  barn. 
Write  today. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

DU30  Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 


GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  trim  pint  to  put  up  and  easiestoperated 


on  the  market.  Adjustable  autumatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per. 
nianent  ladder  aresome  oftheunusual  features  Th« 

UUr.aUoaal  BUq  Co,  M*  H.1u  Bt..  Uuerrlil*.  gC, 


Save  Agents  Profits  7 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 

always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  c«(lu>,ve  f  e*tU ' c -  The  strongcsl 
and  tightest  eonsuuclion.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  bock  guarantee. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  wc  ever  mode  for  early  orders. 
STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

At  at  iin,  m  v ; n l 


are  heavy  Book  Board,  I....:..:;,... 
still  Cornells,  Cloth  Sltk>.  Two  Tongm-H  Jt,*hlc 
"1  <  over  Neat  Unit 
' ‘ 1 1 V a  si,  N K v v  V o it K E a ’ 


Imitation  Leather 


g  Paper,  Stamped  in 
—  Oil  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issue*,  or  more,  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  Now  York  Citv 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Jan.  14,  1916. 


The  commeveial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for-  not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Ilence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  i|llotatioiis.  Except  in  cases 
where  (juality  is  standardized  by  scoring', 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  oil  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best,  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  pdbrer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

M11.lv. 

The  Roi'deu  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  00  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  live  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  au  agreed  amount 
less. 


*>70 

o  r-  f-r 

tt,*)  /i 

4C(, 

-1.5 '7 

5% 

Oct.  .. 

.  .  .$1.70 

$4  .  S3  .j 

12.00 

$2.45 

$2.30 

Nov.  . . 

...  4 .NO 

4.95 

2.40 

2.25 

2.40 

Doe.  .  . 

...  4.80 

1.95 

2.40 

2  25 

2.40 

Jan.  . . 

...  4.70 

4.85 

2.00 

2.45 

2.30 

Feb.  .  . 

...  4 .63 

4.80 

4.95 

2.40 

2.25 

March  . 

...  4.00 

1.75 

4 .90 

2.05 

2.20 

It  UTTKtt 

The  proportion  of  high-scoring  cream¬ 
ery  continues  Miiall.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  in  large  supply,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  unite  irregular  on  such.  Some  ex¬ 
port  business  to  Russia  is  under  way  tit’s 
week,  about  000  tons,  partly  high  grade 
creamery  ami  partly  cook  lug  butter. 


Creamery,  be-t  i  hove  *.•’£  score.  Ill _ _  :;t 

Extra.  !'2  sci .re  .  .  Tl'..©  SI 

Good  10  Olp  nee  '•<)  ©  33 

Lower  Unities .  23  ©  28 

Storage  .  •  24  ©  31 

8t«te  Ituiry,  beet.  ••  . .  HO  ©  HI 

Common  to  Good . .  2H  @  27 

Cadies  .  IS  ©  22 

Packing  Stock . . . 10  @  20 

Process  . 21  @  24 


Elgin.  111.,  blitter  market  $1  cents.  . 

P  till  a  iln!  n  lit  u.  western  ereti  mm.  HI  cents 
Boston.  western  creamery,  32. 

Cl  I  F.KSIC. 

Top  grades  of  whole  milk  are  fraction¬ 
ally  higher,  though  business  at  these  in¬ 


creased  figures  is  light. 

Wliole  Milk.  Stale  specials .  17-q®  Is 

Average  fancy  . .  17  ©  5i!$ 

Under  mattes . . .  13  ©  iti 

Palsies,  best . . .  18  ©  IS’-i 

r  Young  Americas .  .  18  @  lS’s 

Skims,  special  .  15  ©  l»> 

Fair  to  good  . . .  10  ©  1H 

icons 

The  market  dropped  three  fb  live  cents 
during  the  week,  as  receipts  of  both  gath¬ 
ered  and  nearby  are  larger.  Shippers 


should  insist,  that  all  eggs  received  at 
market  in  a  damaged  condition  be  signed 
for  as  such.  If  the  damage  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  the  case  is  opened  in  store,  a 
representative  of  the  railroad  or  express 
company  should  he  called  to  inspect  it. 
at  once.  Some  receivers  will  do  this  of 
their  own  accord  and  others  will  not 
bother  with  if  unless  forced  to,  but  it  is 
as  important  to  the  slipiper  that  this 
should  bo  attended  to  as  that  the  eggs 
be  well  sold,  as  without  this  evidence 
collection  of  claims  is  diflieult  if  not  im¬ 
possible. 


White,  eliolcu  tu  fancy,  large  . 

. .  :«i 

© 

40 

Medium  to  good . 

. .  3o 

© 

38 

Mixed  colors,  nest . 

, ,  m 

<& 

8S 

Common  to  good . 

..  HO 

<<a 

35 

Stot’iigp,  best . 

?t 

@ 

24>y 

Common . . . 

..  IS 

© 

23 

1,1  VIC  POULTRY 

Arrivals  have  boon  light 

and 

til; 

irket 

firm,  with  siime  business  run  rent 

s  above 

lit st  week  >>n  both  chiekriis 

and  fowls. 

Chickens,  lb .  . 

..  15 

16 

Fowls  . . . 

...  n 

© 

18 

Roosters  .  ..  . 

..  12 

© 

13 

Ducks  . . .  . 

17 

a 

IS 

Geese  . 

..  Ill 

'■t 

15 

DRESSED  POL" I, T It Y. 


Turkeys  are  scarce  and  not  wanted 
to  any  great  extent.  Choice  capons  are 
bringing  up  to  M(l  cents  per  pound,  and 
broilers  weighing  two  pounds  each,  or  a 
trifle  less,  about  the  same  price.  Mixed 
lots  of  chickens  sell  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count,  sometimes  down  to  40  cents  and 
roasters  up  to  25  cents. 


Turkeys  choice,  lb  .  21  ©  25 

Common  to  good .  18  ©  221 1 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  ©  30 

tit-oilers  common  to  good .  24  ©  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  (tt)  ©  .80 

It  oust  ers  .  .  .  24  ®  25 

Capons,  best  . . '-”.i  ©  38 

Common  to  good  . 22  ©  2H 

bowls .  14  ©  18 

Spring  Clicks .  11  ©  20 

Srjiiii.bR.  do/..  .  .  .....  ......  .  125  ©  5  50 

Guineas.  Spring,  lb .  25  ©  30 

VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves .  in  ©  18 

Lambs,  hot, bouse,  bead . . .  1U  no  @J4  uo 

Pork . 7  © 

Babbits,  cottontail.  pair .  18  @  25 

Jacks,  pair  . 73  ©  1  CO 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Market  on  beef  stock  and  calves  dull. 
Prime  sheep  and  lambs  firm. 


Native  Steers .  7  80  @0  00 

Dulls  . . .  ..  .  4  .ill  @8  75 

Cows . . .  H  HO  ©  8  26 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  1b .  S  08  @12  00 

Culls . . . 0  08  @  7  60 

Sbeep.  180  lbs|. . 4  08  ©  7  88 

Lambs  .  y  08  ©It  00 

Hogs . . . 5  75  @  8  75 


WOOL. 

Demand  from  both  speculators  anil 
mills  continues  gpod.  Sales  at  Boston 
have  been  as  follows:  New  York  and 
Mi  lligan  unwashed  Delaine,  2s  to  30; 
half  blood.  32  to  33:  three-eighths  blood, 
37  to  3S.  i  Hi io  and  Pennsylvania  half- 
blood  combing.  33 ;  three-eighths  blood, 
38. 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  180  lbs .  7  50  ©  7  90 

Medium  . 8  25  @  8  75 

Pea  .  6  50  @  8  75 

Red  Kidney .  ....  8  50  @  8  70 

White  Kidney  . .  U50  @975 

Yellow  Eye .  8  00  ©  8  10 

I. Unit,  Cull  lornlu .  5  25  @  5  38 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Eva p..  choice  to  fancy .  s»4@  idd 

l  ower  ura.les  .  .  .  6is®  7 

Sun  d l  ie, i .  5  ~  ©  <i>4 

Prunes,  lb .  4  ©  12& 

A  prlcots . . S  @  14 

Peaches .  .  4',fe@  14 

Currants  .  i)  <j)  10?^ 

Raspberries .  23  ©  25 


l-  i:  E-ill  Kill  ITS. 

The  tipple  market  is  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition  on  both  high  and  medium  grades. 
The  season  is  yet  young,  as  there  are 
four  months  of  heavy  consumption 
ahead,  and  apples  take  the  best  of  any 
fruit  here  when  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  Strawberries  very  dull,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  going  above  33  cents  and 
some  down  to  20. 


Apple,  Hen  M'i  v ; -.  hot.  1  75  ©  2  68 

Newtown,  but .  2  i  8  ©  3  80 

11  ubbardston.  bet .  173  ©  3  80 

WlneStip .  ..  . .  31)0  @4  50 

Wealthy  .  2  00  ©  3  25 

Twenty -cuneg  .  8  00  w  2  76 

.lonuLlia it  .  3 00  ©  4  50 

Greening  . 2  80  @3  50 

Raid  w  iu .  2  00  ©  3  68 

King .  2  UO  @  3  50 

York  Imperial .  2  23  ©  3  25 

Spy.  . . . 2  110  ©  4  50 

Culls,  bbl . . . .  75  ©  1  25 

Pears  KielTer.  but . 1  58  @  2  58 

C  ran  berries,  Cape  Cod  bbl . 7  (10  ©It  80 

Jersey,  bbl .  a  50  ©10  50 

Long  Island,  bid .  s  08  ©II  00 

Strawberries.  I  :t..qt  .  25  ©  35 


V  ICC  ETA  Itl.KJS 

l’utiitii  market  very  strong,  with  more 
slock  going  at  83.73  to  $4.  Onions  do¬ 
ing  better  mi  grades  above  medium,  in 
some  cases  $2.30  to  $3  per  100  pounds. 
Cabbage  a  little  higher.  Squash  un¬ 
usually  high  for  this  season.  String 
beans  in  increasing  supply  and  lower. 
Tomatoes  from  the  South  mainly  poor; 
hothouse  selling  well. 


Potatoes  Loin;  Island,  but . 3  75  ©  I  88 

Jersey  2  75  ©  3 75 

Maine  .  .4  .ill  ©  too 

State  .  .....  3  25  ©  3  75 

Bermnda.  bbl.,,  .  . .  4  00  ©  8  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  uu .  75  ©  l  00 

Southern,  bbl .  ill)  @  2  88 

Beets,  bbl...  ....  180  @  150 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  7  ©  12 

Carrots,  blit .  . .  1  oil  ©  1  58 

Cucumbers,  bu  . 2  50  ©  4  00 

Hothouse,  doz  . .  7.i  @  1  50 

Cabbage,  ton ....... . .  s  no  ©liOO 

Lettuce.  li.-iH-bbl.  basket . >o  ©  1 75 

Hothouse,  do*.  .  15  @  r;o 

Onions.  Stale  .  100  to  bag  .  t  25  *  2  75 

Conti  Valley,  bag  .  .  2  no  ©  3  08 

Peppers,  uu .  1  ,5  e>  2  25 

Teas,  bu .  2  80  ©  1  50 

Radishes.  bbl .  2  I'll  ©  2  50 

llot bouse.  100  bunches . 2  UO  ”t>  2  75 

Spinach,  bbi  .  .ill  ©  I  00 

Kale,  bbl  ...  .  .  . 38  @  t.5 

String  Reims.  bu.  . .  Ill)  ©  2  73 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  I  ’0  ©  I  25 

Rutabaga,  ...  . .  1  i'll  @135 

New.  K'n  bbl .  2  IIU  ©  2  61) 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  75  @8  88 

Squash  old-  bbl .  180  @2  25 

N  e  w .  b  u  .  loo  >150 

Tomatoes.  0-bltt.  crate .  50  ©  150 

Huihohse.  lb.  . . 10  ©  30 

Water  Cress.  100  hunches  .  aU  ©  1  00 

Kliin.ai  b.  hoi  bouse,  do*,  bunches....  50  @  75 

M  ushcoouis.  l  b . . 20  &  30 

Parsley,  bbt .  8  to  ©sou 


11  A  V  AND  STRAW. 

Business  in  hay  is  dull  except  on  top 
grades  of  Timothy,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  moving  up  to  $25.  Clover 
mixed  mainly  below  medium  quality  and 
selling  slowly.  The  writer  recently  cut 
upon  some  bales  of  clover  mixed  that 
were  decidedly  wired,  with  sticks  and 
dirt,  reminding  one  of  the  old  days  when 
bay  pressing  time  was  considered  the 
yearly  opportunity  for  clearing  up  the 
farm’s  accumulated  rubbish.  From  five 
to  10  per  cent,  of  door  sweepings  and 
trash  was  considered  a  moderate  amount 
to  work  into  a  200-pound  bale.  Such 
practice  is  against  the  law  in  some 
States,  hut  with  no  adequate  provision 


for  enforcing  it.  By  far  t!  lu-st  way  is 
for  everyone  who  bales  ha.  ,o  be  a  "law 
unto  himself’  to  make  s  re  flntf.  bay 
bales  are  not  sniffed. 

Ilay.  Timothy.  No.  I.  ton  .  23  50  ©24  50 

NO.  3 . .  . . 2160  @22  50 

No.  3 . 1H  UO  ©20  08 

Clover  mixed . 10  i)U  ©22  08 

No  grade  . 18  08  @17  80 

Straw,  Itye.  . ill  50  @14  00 


GRAIN 

Markets  on  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are 
very  active,  with  heavy  buying  for  ex¬ 


port. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  143  © 

Corn. as  to  quality  bash .  88  ©  s8 

Flour,  cu riots,  at  N.  V.  bbl .  5  75  ©  8  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  50  ©  0.32 

llye,  tree  from", onion . 5 ...  1  08  @  1  "8 

U  EH  US.  ROOTS.  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . . . 10  ©  12 

Calamus  . 10  ©  12 

Dandelion .  12  ©  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  ©  3 

Sage  . 12  @  15 

Thyme  .........  .  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil.... .  150  @  2  25 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  Xew  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation, 


Epps,  fancy  white,  large,  do/. .  48  ©  50 

Mixed  cieors.  new  laid  . .  42  @  44 

Ordinary  grades . 2s  @  35 


Cold  Storage  . 

Bal  ter,  fancy  prints,  lb  . . 

Tub.  choice  . . 

Chickens,  rousting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb. 

Squab  Broilers,  pair  . 

Fricassee,  lb  . 

Turkeys . 

Fow \H  .  ,  . . 

...  30 
...  41 
...  33 
...  30 
...  30 
...  1  20 
...  16 
'. .  25 
...  18 

©  35 

©  42 

©  36 

@  31 

@  35 
@  1  -10 
©  20 
©  38 

©  22 

Leg  of  lamb. .  . 

...  16 

©  20 

Lamb  chops . 

...  16 

©  20 

Rousting  beef . 

...  20 

©  24 

fork  chops  . 

...  18 

©  211 

Loin  of  pork  . 

.  .  16 

©  18 

Lettuce,  head . 

...  5 

©  7 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

3 

©  5 

Cucumbers,  each . 

...  10 

©  12 

Apples,  doz. . . . 

cabbage,  head  . 

...  40 

@  75 

5 

©  111 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

68 

@  75 

Receipts  at  Xew  York 
ending  Jail  nary  13,  1916: 

durin! 

g  week 

Butter,  lbs . 

•> 

751.180 

Eggs,  do* . 

...  4. 

229.040 

Dressed  Poultry,  pkgs . 

16.815 

I.i vc  Poultry,  crates . 

0.334 

Cotton,  hales  . 

44.717 

Apples,  bbls . 

Cranberries,  bbls . 

38.598 

507 

4. enioilS,  boxes  . 

4.  ISO 

(In ions,  sks . 

32.983 

( > ranges,  boxes  . 

1 12,915 

I’otatoos.  bbls . 

Corn,  bu . 

24,228 

15.100 

Hay,  ions  . 

2.385 

()ats.  bli . 

590.700 

Rye.  bti . 

1.250 

q 

4°9  140 

Rosin,  bbls . 

4  0,080 

:Npts.  Turp.  bbls . 

TM|.  h|)U 

2,255 

44  4 

Jan.  5.  Weather  warm  and  raining, 
nearly  every  day:  some  plowing;  still  a 
little  corn  to  husk  yet.  Butchering  about 
completed  among  the  farmers.  Farmers 
baled  about  all  their  surplus  bay  and 
straw.  Wheat  and  rye  looking  fine.  Po¬ 
tatoes  <S5c  per  bu. :  cabbage  2e  lb.;  onion 
$1.43  per  hu.  Apples  $1;  corn  stover 
about  nil  sold  at  7c  bundle.  AU  dirt 
roads  in  very  had  condition.  ITorscs  a 
little  more  plentiful  on  account  of  the 
small  storekeepers  getting  motor  trucks. 
Croat.  interest  in  farm  meetings,  com¬ 
munity  meetings,  corn  ami  fruit  shows, 
and  a  boys’  and  girls’  stock  judging  con¬ 
test  in  which  110  took  part.  We  now 
have  a  farm  bureau  and  employ  a  county 
expert  and  last  but  tlie  greatest  is  the 
I'ninu  Farmers’  Club,  organized  .Tan.  23. 
1*87.  and  tnejpts  regularly  every  month 
all  these  yenrs.  j.  'r.  s. 

Dunbar,  Pa. 

Jan.  <5.  We  have  had  mild  Winter 
weather  in  Clinton  Co.  so  far  with  snow 
for  sleighing.  Mercury  going  down  to  S 
deg.  below  zero  only  on  Jan.  3.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  busy  drawing  manure  and  cut¬ 
ting  wood  which  is  the  principal  business 
aside  from  earing  for  the  stock.  Markets 
\ery  good.  Potatoes  73c  per  bu. :  but¬ 
ter  33c:  eggs  33c;  bay  $ls  per  ton; 
straw  $S  to  $10.  Oiits  30c  to  35c  per 
bu.  II.  t.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  X.  Y, 

Jan.  5.  Apples  $2.50  to  $3  per  bbl.; 
wheat  $1.10  per  bu. :  oats  10c;  pork 
$7.5(1  to  $X  per  cu  t.  Beef  cattle  8  to  9c 
per  lb.,  live  weight;  calves  10c.  Milch 
cows  $(.)( )  to  $80;  poultry,  alive,  10  to 
1 2c  per  lb.;  blitter  21c;  eggs  32c. 

Gasport.  N.  Y.  j.  b.  p. 

Jan.  1.  Potatoes,  bu..  $1.10.  Apples, 
Baldwin.  Xortbern  Spy,  bbl.,  $1.50. 
Eggs  Hie  ;  milk  $2  ewt. ;  beef  9c  and  lie 
by  quarters.  At  a  recent  auction  cows 


sold  for 

from 

$4  0  tu  $50.  N. 

B. 

Circle  v 

ilia, 

X.  Y. 

Jan.  5 

B 

utter  30c  : 

eggs  30c : 

light 

pork  9c; 

heav 

y  pork  8e 

;  veal  44  c. 

Beef 

slaw  at  > 

>  and 

9c.  (  Ine 

tear  ago  it 

went 

quick  at 

11c. 

Potatoes 

80c  to  $1. 

Ilay 

high,  going  at  $20.  p,  c.  it. 

Cornplanter,  Pa. 

Mibb  cows  $50  to  $70:  butter  35c; 
milk  $1.80  and  $1.90  per  ewt.  Potatoes 
90.  Apples  75e  to  $1  ;  chickens,  live, 
12c ;  meal  $30:  bran  $21;  middling  $25; 
Ajax  $35:  cottonseed  $39.  g,  t. 

l-’crn  wood,  X.  Y. 

Beef  ’-attic,  prime.  Or;  medium  5!4e ; 
cows  $50  to  $00;  hogs  9  t<>  10c;  apples 
05  to  90c:  potatoes  S(V ;  butter  30;  eggs 
2.8  to  30;  poultry  12  to  11.  t  .  l.  w. 

Dunennnou.  Pa. 


"Tommy.”  said  the  teacher,  ‘‘can  you 
tell  ns  what  is  meant  by  nutritious 
food?”  "Yes’in.”  said  Tommy  ;  "it's  food 
what  ain't  got  no  taste  to  it,” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


•  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


extrn  If  We*,t  nf  the 
now.  wanted-- 

crMnuitisloo,  Circular 


-gjQWiT] 


Get  High  Priced 
Winter  Eggs 

FEED  SPROUTED  OATS 

The  only  way  to  get  plenty  of 
Winter  eg-g*  is  to  feed  green 
fo<vt,w”i!  the  junction)  -atis- 
fartoey  way  to  flu  this  is  to 
*pr>.ur  oats  yourself. 

Sot-  mp  ;t  Collin*’  njHouter  any¬ 
where  I*  the  hnuio  tolled  little 
room,  no  dirt,  no  hothur,  nnd  you 
have-  i  pm  of  fredi,  sweet.  «reen 
on!*  fnr  every  day. 

The  riffhl.  n.’inn  ure  It  x  lf>  Inches 
nntj  eft  oil  Mcpftfately.  Tliv  Col- 
IIoh"  tj.-  other  fen  In  run  l  hat  make 
Itcnncf  »hn  moat  useful  vpi outers 
at  any  price.  All  Iron. 

Pctae,  delivered  <wy-  A 

v.’hiTfi  f  :t  h  l  of  tna  ” 
Ml»s'nh»pf.  Carry 
k-ig  nY»  paid  by  tut. 

S*  nd  J 

Hvrtr,  _  .  .. 

libci  4l  eouHiihsJoo. 
mailed  on  request. 

W.  H.  COLLINS 
3366  Washington  St..  New  fork 


ie»|  Iron. 

3 


UGAR 


When  ordered  with  a 
$10  Grocery  Order 

25  pounds,  98c. 

Larkin  Groceries,  such  as  (lour,  coffee,  tea. 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham, 
bacon,  lish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confect  ionery:  laundry 
and  toilet  supplies  of  all  kinds.  ,  , 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say.  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  Book  No.  1712" 

Larkin  Cx?+  buffalo.  n.y. 


Get  FREE 
Chicken  Book 

Ourbig,illus- 
\  trated,  !9l6Year- 
Book— "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping” 

„  —will  h’  lp  yea  mala 
more  ttiori rjj  with  fnwl». 
Tolls  bow  to  rftlfG  chirk?, 

^  get  nvoro  <tgt&  nnd  mako  larger 
profits  u>t<A  Less  work.  Learn  about 

Cyphers-Built  Incubators 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Quality  onequallefl.  H  g  hat.-hns  am|  a Qnnrav tee 
j  that  protect  a  you;  hacketlby  20  venr.  oftfsatlrrxhi)). 

L  We  want  you  to  haves  copy  of  this  preat  Guide 
for  Poultry  Raisers.  Write  for  it  today— i'rei 

erPHERS  INCUB. FOR  CO..  Oept.  38,  eUfF.tO.N.t. 

Stw  Fork  Chu-mjo  Italian 

Uontoii  Kan //a*  City  Oakland  _ 


A  MONEY  SAVING  PROPOSITION.  WRITE 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  B,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front.  Per¬ 
manent  Steel  Lad  (I  nr  Attanlud. 

Size  8  x  2’4  .  .  .  .  S  80.80 

•‘10x84  ....  1111.00 

18  x  at  ....  119.80 

Other  .Mtes  in  proportion.  Discounts 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  1 1  -  -  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


ABOVE  THEM  ALL*' 


gets  bigger  crops  with  half  the  work. 

This  No.  16  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and 
Plow  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.  Light  and 
durable — can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Strong  indestructible  steel  frame.  High,  easy-running  steel 
wheel.  Costs  little,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  14  other  styles 
of  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 
Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  ami 
improvements  tu  our  Horse  IToes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators,  Seeders  and  Wheel 
Hoes.  Write  today  t 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  no?  v  Philadelphia 

It  you  area  farmer,  trucker,  urchardixt.  or 
subuibanue  with  a  kitclicn-eardt-n,  there  is  a 
^I’lamt  Jr  made  for  your  special  need.  You 
tau't  afivnJW  work  mthouta  flauct Jt. 


M>l  lit./,  i  1  , 

I  M 


SSSK 


W'WjHmj+n 


191(5, 


January 


Leg  Weakness 

Can  yon  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
fowls?  I  have  a  house  built  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  floor  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  I  keep  purebred  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas.  M,v  cock  bird,  three  years  old 
and  a  very  large  bird,  0 y»  pounds  or 
more,  has  gone  down  on  his  leg3,  cannot 
stand  at  all  but  will  eat  and  crow. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  can  anything 
be  done?  I  also  have  one  pullet  in  the 
same  way.  j,  g.  s. 

New  York, 

This  “leg-weakness,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  unknown  origin.  The  theories  that 
are  adduced  to  account  for  it  are  that 
it  is  usually  due  to  rheumatism  or  to 
high  feeding  with  little  exercise.  The 
first  seems  to  the  writer  altogether  un¬ 
likely.  as  no  other  symptoms  of  rheuma- 


THE  HENYARD 


Money  Side  of  the  Egg-laying  Contest 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have  asked 
us  how  the  two  leading  pens  of  birds  in 
the  last  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest 
compared  in  profit.  We  know  that  the 
English  White  Wyandotte  laid  2,072 
eggs,  and  that  the  R.  I.  Reds  from  Ver¬ 
mont  laid  2,030  eggs.  Ori  the  face  of  it, 
therefore,  these  English  birds  were  33 
eggS  to  the  good,  but  figuring  at  average 
prices  month  by  month,  which  pen  really 
earned  most  money?  In  order  to  settle 
this  we  have  gone  carefully  through  the 
records,  and  give  them  below  month  by 
month  for  each  of  the  20  birds.  At  Fig. 

IIiu.viEW  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 

Nov.  Dec.  .Tan.  Fel).  Met.  Apr.  May  June  July  Ang.  Sept 


One  farm  woman 
writes  her  flock 
of  hens  paid  the 
mortgage.  She 
made  this  big 
profit  simply  by 
scientific  feeding. 

Red  Comb  Poultry 
Feeds,  t lie  scien¬ 
tific  feeds,  cost  less 
than  to  buy  the 
materials  and  mix 
the  m  yourself. 
Ground  of  choice 
wholegrains.  Con¬ 
tains  least  fir  it— per¬ 
centage  j/  a  a  ran  teed 
on  each  fag — no  grit, 
if  pre/erred.  Write 
for  oar  free  book, 
“Feeding  Poultry 
for  Profit. ” 

EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO. 
344- C  N.  Elizabeth  St. 

CH.CAGO  i 

Mfrs  of  tfic  Famous  "Line 
of  Red  Horn  Dairy  Fcctis 


124  108  171  134  10,8  188  197 
Tom  Barron.  White  Wyandottes.  Catfoi 
Nov.  Dee.  Jan.  Feb.  Met.  Apr.  Mh 

1 .  . . .  1  1  24  25  25  20  18 

2 _  15  24  24  22  20  17  20 

s  n  i  n  oo  ok  ii  21 


LAWN  PARK”  COOP 


TAKES  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  HATCH  IHO 


fcism  are  usually  present,  and  the  second 
is  no  explanation  at  all.  It  is  a  common 
trouble  in  flocks  of  growing  youngsters 
and  seems  to  attack  the  males  by  pre¬ 
ference.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
these  cockerels  usually  recover  spontane¬ 
ously.  Whatever  the  cause  in  older 
fowls,  high  living  may  predispose  to  it; 
it  is  good  treatment,  therefore,  to  cut 
down  an  afflicted  fowl's  meat  or  other 
stimulating  ration,  to  feed  plenty  of 
green  food  and  to  enforce  exercise  by 
giving  as  much  liberty  as  possible.  I 
would  not  kill  a  valuable  bird  having 
this  trouble  until  assured  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  recover  under  good  care  and  a 
dose  of  salts.  M.  b.  ii. 


— - -  Saves  Your  Chicks  - 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  Rives 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  Brass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  ri  movable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 


31,  page  108,  is  a  picture  of  bird  No.  1  of 
the  It.  I.  Reds.  If  you  glance  at  her  rec¬ 
ord  you  will  see  that  she  laid  during 
every  month  in  the  year,  the  lowest 
month  being  February,  when  she  laid 
11,  and  the  highest  month  being  May, 
when  she  laid  27  eggs  in  31  days.  If 
you  take  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  you  will  see  that  this  bird 
laid  102  eggs  in  121  days,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  of  a  performance.  This 
It.  1.  Red  is  the  best  trap-nested  speci¬ 
men  of  the  breed  ever  handled  at  8torrs. 
As  we  see,  her  eggs  brought  $7.04  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  next  best  individual 
record  is  that  of  the  Wyandotte  No.  2. 
This  bird  made  a  financial  record  of 
80,81,  while  tlie  third  best  was  another 
Red.  which  earned  $6.0(5.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  year's  production  the  Rods  earned 
27  cents  more  than  the  Wyandottes.  You 
notice  that  the  Reds  laid  during  No¬ 
vember  124  eggs,  while  the  Wyandottes 
laid  24  eggs.  The  Reds  were  almost  even 
up  to  the  first  of  October,  when  the 
Wyandottes  came  on  with  a  rush  and 
outlaid  them  by  31  eggs.  They  were 
very  well  matched,  however,  and  both 
pens  made  a  fine  record.  As  usual  there 
were  one  or  two  members  in  each  pen 
that,  fell  down  and  thus  hurt  the  record 
of  their  sisters.  For  example,  one  Red 
ben  earned  only  $3.51,  or  half  as  much 
as  her  best  sister.  The  "Wyandottes 
were  a  more  even  lot  of  performers,  al¬ 
though  one  of  them  went  down  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  $4.43  for  the  year.  As  a  rule  the 
Reds  are  heavier  eaters  than  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  to 
show  just  how  these  two  pens  compared, 
lmt  probably  it  cost  rather  more  to  feed 
the  Reds  than  it  did  to  provide  for  their 
rivals. 


Many  n^ors  roport  A  chirk  from  evory  hatcbahle 


Ku*y  to  run.  FUilitof  Rntiulne  California  lied 
w  oc>d  ;(’oppor  H  otWutor  ;  l>ou  I>ImhJ  lau  Rcgu 


luton  i>oublo  Doorwj  Safety  Tester,  etc. 


ro  K  LOWEST  PRICE  YET 
•O %J  FOR  BIG  155  EGG 

INCUBATOR 


A  No  extras.  Inoubntoranrt  Brooder  both  89.85. 
Freight  paid  eaxtof  Upckteii.  Money  back 
with  8',%  Intercut  If  nmehlno  doesn't  make 
^k  good.  Orderfromthlaad or getSpedal  j 
liUf'ComlSnatli'UOireriuidFrooFoul-  A 
try  Book  showing  why  the 
^k  Prctt-rea-titH's  beat  them 
a  1 1  to  r  rest!  Us. 

Progressive  Incubator  Co. 

Box  145  Radn«,  Wi»con»in 


Weasels, etc 

Made  of  gal  van  I  zedm  e  t  at ;  repole  Vermin.  Size,  open, 
IS l*UXm  ■?'  'r,'i  aratar  Itself  in  chicks  and  laboi 

waved.  TV  rite  today  for  free  circulars,  special  prepaid 
oiler  and  bow  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 

CYCLONE  MFC.  CO„  DEPT.  Os  URBAN  A.  IND. 


CORNELL  GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Improved  1916 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 


Recommended  by  tfao  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

Will  burn  any  kind  of  Un^oltne  „  ,  _. .  . 

Cares  lor  250  Clucks. 

Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim. 

Ho  aslics,  dlrl  or  soot. 
Absolutely  tafe- 
Pcrlect  ventilation- 
Swud  for  PrOt  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. 
Dept  502,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  at  Poultry 
House  Appliances- 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahojuiny  rich  glowing  red  thorough 
bred,  lieu  botched,  free  mure,  open-front  colony  house,  hardy 
stock.  Scientifically  line  brad  uwuy  i'rom  broodlnCHM  and 
for  hcnvleat  winter  Istving*  on  a  strictly  (Military  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  lfc<U  In  cxl«tcitec«  laying  rale-  fill 
to  S6?  egg-,  MATCHING  11008  from  iH*g-h!!lt«nt, 
lar<e,  hardy,  glowing  toil  ror*  anil  fcltnlO  comb  hrtt*.  nnl. 
puUetfl,  hiiintl  to  wphuuihl,  lwr^«*,  rlgoron*,  burning  red 
mule*,  tbouiMilrtu  out  of  trnpnritcd  hen*.  J'Vrtiic, 
strum?,  bntchnblr- iur  .'H,  ujdilnint*li«»d  ngge,  gatberml  hourly, 
shipped  daily,  Mtfc  Qclivnty  gttanftttl«nd  AY  hi  to  dlurrhoon 
nbaoltMely  unknown.  PIM5  IIHKEUINO  COCK- 
ERK08.  «*rly  hatidied,  largo,  hardy,  TijftroW  hrrodcrH,  grant 
stamina;  lung  hacks,  low  tall*,  short  leg«  wellapread;  brilliant 
rich  glow-ins  red  and  out  <d  t  rnpne»tod  bens.  ItREEJb 
IMG  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  brooding  pons. 

We  ship  all  Vver  17.  S.,  Canada,  and  al  t  "ad  as  far  as  Australia 
and  pell  eggB  ami  atuck  to  State*  alhl  the  U.  S.  Government. 
CourtoQiin,  atraJplit  forward  tlralhu:*.  S<tt fhfQCtion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Spring  egg  otders  now  bonking, 

1910  mnilug  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


PRICE  COMPLETE 


CAPACITT 

250 

CHICKS 


V, hick 


World's 

Champion 

VI  .  44  .  4  4 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


¥  TRAP-NESTED 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 

243  Egg  Record  Hens 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  at 
$3,  $5  and  $10.  Eggs  in  Season. 


T m rv. , U |-^vta  402,000  in  use.  Get  the 
^  ““  lL  UUcllOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
^ Championship  Winner*  in  my  big  free  book, 
“  Matching  Facts.”  W  ith  book  comes  full  de- 
JA  ecription  of  incubator  and  brooder — Iny  10-year 
,*-9  money-beck  guaranty— low  prices— full  purtic- 

Uliirs  —  and  my  S1300.00  ”  “  - 

4|^r  Cold  Offor*.  Dcnrr,  how  I 
—  p*IU  onn  user  F150.  another  $50, 
tn.nyfrom  4»5  down.  Write  me  today 
for  Fro®  Book.  Jim  Rohan,  Free. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co, 

idox  48,  Racine,  Wia. 


more  eggs!  larger,  more  rigorous  chicks) 
heavier  Fowl*,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

1^0  MIUU'C  LATEST  MODEL 

n’jB  MANN  d  BOHL  CUTTER 

;  Fast,  .-Iiwy,  fine;  never  clegs. 

I  Days1  Free  1  -al.  No  money  ill  advance.  Book  Free. 

F.  W.  MANN  wJ..  Box  16.MILFORD.MA5S.H 


Freight 
Prepaid,  t. 

I  ar  3  Mootin' 
Homo  Teal 


Using  Permanganate  of  Potash 

I  Lave  few  pullets  that  sneeze  and  act 
as  if  there  was  something  in  their  throats. 
I  can  hear  them  100  feet  away.  I  was 
told  to  give  them  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  tlie  drinking  water.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  how  much  of  this  to  use  and  if  it 
is  ;ill  right  to  use.  as  the  druggist  says 
it  is  poison.  MRS.  G.  V.  G. 

New  York. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  slight  colds  in  fowls,  and 
has  the  merit,  at  least,  of  the  confidence 
of  many  ponltrymen.  Put  as  much  of  the 
crystals  in  the  water  as  the  fowls  will  ac¬ 
cept,  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon. 
It  is  not  poisonous,  and  will  harm  noth¬ 
ing.  See  that  the  utensils  into  which,  the 
solution  is  put  are  absolutely  clean  and 
they  would  best  he  of  earthenware  or 
wood.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  but 
feebly  antiseptic  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  organic  matter,  and  its  virtues 
should  not  be  handicapped  by  compelling 
it  to  disinfect  a  lot  of  easily  removable 
dirt  before  it  can  reach  the  fowls  that  are 
to  be  benefited  by  it.  M.  b.  u. 


POULTRY  BOOK 


And  Grain  Sprouter  Guide 

You  must  make  more  money  from  your  Poultry.  This 
book  tells  how.  Greatest  invention  produces  reed  10c 
per  bu.  and  lots  of  winter  tiggs.  Low  prices  on  guar¬ 
anteed  fowls.  Thousands  are  calling  for  this  wonder- 
■_  Seml  for  yours  today  There’s  nothing  to  pav. 
BERRY’S  POULTRY  CO.,  BOX  247,  CLARINOA,  IOWA 


Chester  County  Pity.  Farm, 

BOX  7  P0TTST0WN,  PA. 


1410  Incubator 


and  get  our _  _ 

Book  KFtFF  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubator*  “hatch  most 
chick*  that  live.”  Contain* 
chapter  or.  Poultry  DImm.  also 
uuc  tin  batcLlmt  and  taurine 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Colonial  Reds 


HOW  SHALL  I  START? 

A  q  ii  CM  ion  that  it  answered  bj’  our  book 
‘•IFAtlf  To  Do  Each  Month  In  The  Poultry  Yard” 
Tells  about  (he  Famous 

BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FEEDS 

and  how  to  Iced  them  for  Results 

GLOBE  ELEVATOK  CO.,  91  Kentucky  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  r*»l  Im  tl-tti-lay  strain  of  tfood  c«lnr,  and  yiat|r,|(al  ivpuiHtjon. 
Wo  ofli  r  line  f«'»  Imtehinc,  and  d*y-n)<|  chlcku,  from  |f*»li- 
greud  hroMdttrx.  We  lrapnt-91  In*re  and  rrnaramee  lumoraMe 
traitf.iuHhi.  and  MAliafaetinti.  T1j«  NHtiojial  Farm  heho<»J,  Uhodi* 
liland  and  Nrw  Jlamjoihlra  btMtc  Colleges  art*  I'CCCIlt  i  iiMtonwr-.. 
KiwIm  and  UHtililunlal  luttert  appear  in  our  new  mating  li-r, 
whlrh  Irf  fma  nil  request.  Fine  breeding  staple  a  vpycialty,  af 
reasonable  prices  lor  the  quallti'. 

C  O  LON  1 A  I,  FA  It  M » Itox  0*Tcmple,  N  ew  II  umpnli  1  re 


If  Ordered  Together* 


‘eitfht  pan 


JMachlnM 
Mada«4 
California 
Rod«(»o<J 

100  E|»  ll 

rare  t 


Rhode  m.nd  Hone’s  Crescent  Strait 

Line  bred  for  serevnl  years.  Choice  breed- 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

1>.  R.  1 1  one,  Crescent  Hill  Farm, Cherry  Valley,  Jf.T 


HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2 each.  I’ocicerels,  $3  each.  Dav-old  Chicks. 
$13  Pm-  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
73V  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland.  N  J 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  tiiariufaetureri  of 
Charcoal  Product®.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  L^t.  1844 

Ii.  MacKELLAH’S  SONS  CO.,  Pcokskill,  N.Y. 


AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.R.  I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  higb-reeoni  stock.  Ffnd  to  the  skin’ 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Hook- 

let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Center  Harliur,  N  H. 


AUSTIN  VIBERT  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerel*. $3  and  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $7 per  100. 
ANNA  !U.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


HHHH 


I TVWACANA 


BARRON  CHICKS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Shows 

HOVER 

RAISED 


The  tenth  week  of  the  contest  shows  a 
drop  of  85  eggs,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week;  the  White  Leghorns  being 
responsible  for  78  of  the  loss.  Hut  the 
four  pens  of  English  White  Leghorns 
hold  up  in  egg  production  much  better 
than  the  American  Leghorns.  The  total 
output  for  the  four  English  pens  is  1.017. 
the  total  for  the  four  best,  pens  of  Amer¬ 
ican  White  Leghorns  is  866' 

It.  I.  Reds  take  first  place  this  week, 
Jacob  E.  Jansen's  pen  from  Connecticut 
laying  *13.  Obed  G.  Knight’s  White  Wy- 
mnlottes  tie  with  F.  I>.  Clark’s-  It.  I. 
Reds  for  second  place,  each  scoring  l‘J. 

The  White  Wyandot tes  from  Marsden 
Cross  Poultry  Farm  of  England  tie  with 
Albert  T.  lamzen’s  White  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts  for  third  place,  each  laying 


for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 


Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
inborn- Awsrrf  North  American  Egg  laying 
(  oiitf-t,  live  lien>  Prying  118!*  eggs.  1**0  peas  eompot- 
1ilp\  I  nijlith  cockerel  sired  hen  with  official  average  ol  314  eggs. 
Red*— Htghnsl  Award  iu  their  cln-*s  American 

Contest,  live  liens 

living  104:1  efrtrs, 

209  a  v  or  iu:  e .  JHjH 

Highatf  official  Red 
record  kttowti. 

W  lult  WyamlDllea. 

Mirroim  O  «>ii- 
tost,  our  ton  talcl 
soon  e^irwT  one  ‘ 

Book  story  of  the  fts 

^MLKirir  Hurt/'  pent  for 
life  nronont  deducted 
from  tlrat  order. 

Write  today  1 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm  i 

Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Breeding  Stock  Hatching  Eggs 
Baby  Chicks 


Most:  hens  take  90  to  100  days  to  com¬ 
plete  the  molt  and  get  th  nr  now  feathers. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  While 
Leghorns  at  Storrs  have  lost  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  tlie  Leghorns  at  Newark.  Del., 
have  gained:  the  gain  last  week  Vicing  92. 
The  weather  is  probably  much  milder 
down  there  and  this  is  a  pretty  good  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Medit¬ 
erranean  breeds  are  more  susceptible  to 
weather  changes  than  the  American 
Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  U.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  10  166 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  23  52 

Frank  I..  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  20  172 

•Tales  F.  Frnneals,  Long  Island .  27  383 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  12  102 

FnlrtleWs  Farms.  New  Hampshire....  17  285 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  20  134 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  .  20  205 

Rook  Hose  Farm,  New  York .  32  109 

Mandelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  9  30 

Wliite  Rocks, 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  20  80 

Branford  Farm,  Coiineetieut  .  23  101 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Massachusetts .  39  132 

Keweenai:-  Farm,  Massachusetts .  21  155 

1  iolliston  Hill  Fann,  Massachusetts. .  18  209 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  24  79 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut..  0  23 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  21  137 

National  White  W.van.  Club,  Fa .  18  122 

(died  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island  .  42  284 

1'.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . . .  38  247 

llaulnll  Fanil.  Ontario  . 15  149 

line  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  20  1(14 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  New  York .  24  280 

F. verrtt  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts...  2(1  1*7 

T.  E.  Watson,  Oouficetiont .  25  01 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  30  355 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  39  223 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  ... .  13  73 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  131 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  20  129 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  2  25 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

T>r,  N.  IV.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  17  220 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts, .  19  188 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  35  223 

A.  B.  Bru adage,  Connecticut .  20  140 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  33  254 

Homer  T*.  Doming,  Connecticut.......  21  P>4 

Chhrle»  O.  Polbemijs,  New  York .  30  225 

8.  G.  McLean.  Connecticut .  11  50 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut.  24  139 

Laurel  Ilill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  13  20 

If.  IV.  Stillborn,  Massachusetts . .  11  111 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Connecticut .  l(i  150 

A.  W.  Kmiicr.v.  New  Hampshire .  37  230 

F.  1),  Clark.  Oonneeticut .  42  217 

Allan's  Hiiriltoheiu  Reds,  Rhode  Island  18  170 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut .  25  128 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  H*  144 

Jacob  F..  Jansen,  Connecticut . . .  43  273 

IT.  W,  Col  I  lug  wood.  New  Jersey . .  2(1  124 

IV.  Hi  Bonistead,  Connect! <jUt .  12  58 

T'inerrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts. . . .  30  222 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  32  192 

Jos,  Brandenburg,  Mlchignu  .  23  137 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  It.  Hall,  Connecticut .  7  251 

Bracskl'e  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania.  14  205 

•Tay  IT.  Ernisse.  New  York...., .  11  117 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York.. .  4  I9 5 

.Tunica  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts, .  5  110 

Mrs.  Roll! u  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  5  107 

Wtilflsweep  Farm.  Connecticut. . .  11  171 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  20  184 

P.  G.  Plait.  Pennsylvania  . .  8  6S 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.  8  104 

F.  51.  Pentdry.  Connecticut. . . . . .  17  175 

Clins.  Hcigl,  Ohio  . . .  77 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  19  247 

Will  Barron,  England  .  37  354 

J.  C'olllnsou,  England  .  24  202 

Marsden  Cross  I*.  Farm,  England.....  26  214 

HushUllL  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  6  111 

A.  1’.  Robinson,  New  York .  9  198 

River  I.cdgc  Farm,  Connecticut .  24  120 

Frank  If,  Himi’ncJt,  Vcrmonl .  28  205 

.Margnrctii  Poultry  Favtn,  Ohio .  6  71 

B  anford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  14  lit 

P.l'anfoi'd  I  arm,  Connecticut .  14  154 

W.  12.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  Hi  138 

Kills  W  Bentley,  New  York .  22  155 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  1  ii8 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York  17  188 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  4  105 

Humpioli  Institute.  Virginia  .  6  145 

To tli  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  4  57 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois  .  20  113 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut .  .  12  143 

Oukeresl  Farm,  New  York .  11  131 

Jus;  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  19  205 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  — . .  7  100 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan .  4  88 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Coiineetieut .  7  59 

Black  Leghorns, 

J,  Collinson,  England  .  13  107 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  5  S8 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey., .  4  154 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York .  5  77 

White  Orpingtons, 

Obed  G.  Knight,  lllmde  Island .  11  92 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  8  200 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  20  53 

Black  Rhinelanders, 

A,  Schwarz,  California  .  13  91 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


■■  M/M  ^p|  The  Kind  Thai  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay  III  Mm  Mm  Mm 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

Weave  now  booking  orders  for  hatching-eggs  from  fully  matured, carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds, 
selected  front  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  ot'  many  thousand  birds.  YVe  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  our  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  *  EMBDEN  GEESE 

HAY-OLD  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  YVhite  Leghorns;  Day  old  Ducklings  we  enn  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  for  Our  Records  in  the  Conner ticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 


Profitable 
Poultry 
,  Known 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

‘248-200-284-agc  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets  and 
1  cock  for  |15.  Hatching  eggs  $7  per  100.  Baby 
chicks.  *8  pm  50:  f  15  per  100, 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Hit.t.sdai.k.  N  V. 


wacana — Quality 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Cost  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Try  them  and  see  whi 

'Read  the  following  testimonial: 

DEAR  SIR'  —  bastSpringl  purchased  chicks  from  several  large  Farms  but  noneproved 
k  so  strong  in  vitality  or  grew  so  well  as  yours,  Y  ou  will  recall  that  snow  storm  of 
^  April  2nd,  and  your  chicks  arrived  rhe  same  day.  but  came  through  all  rigid.  Out 
of  tlie  475  chicks  I  now  have  over  200  extra  good  laying  pullets  thal  have  been 
laying  continually  since  August  19th.  Should  I  again  be  in  tlie  market  lor 
38^  chicks  1  will  certainly  remember  you.  Yours  very  truly,  Jekskyland 
TtA  Poultry  Farm.*  Signed)  H.  L.  YVhitteriberger,  Owner,  South  Vineland, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  39,  1915.  i 

Send  today  for  catalog  containing  full  information  and  prices  M 
of  Stock  and  Eggs  from  America's  greatest  utility  plant.  m 

IfenV  TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  /I 

A.  E.  WRIGHT,  Supt. 

Farmingdale,  L.  1.,  N.  Y, 


S.C.WhihLegltorns“i?1;|Jil,i*'i’ew“z?.“5,3''»M 

Amet  lea  can  Produce.  25,000  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Pl’iOBB  loVV".  Write  us.  T«*ln  Otk*  1'iirni,  linx  It,  rnlmyru.  Pu. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ungls  is  oAm 

Wwiudotte  cockerel*.  Pedigrees  nil  over  2110.  Ini 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Conn  e  I  Is  v|  lie,  l’a, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Hooking  orders  lloYV.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


S  F  Buff  Leghorns,  Ac 
Back  for  Dead  Ones 

.MoAUsiorville,  P» 


Chicks  Yl'o  n  h  y 

.JACOB  NEIYIONH, 


.VFARMS^ 

POULTRY  CO. 

qlIT 


POULTRY  CO 

HIT 


A  Few  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  Sale 

J.  M.  CASE.  -  Gilbon,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  2. year  old  hens  on  fret? gras-  range  mated 
with  Tom  Barron  male*  front  “00-egg  liens.  Eggs  and 
chirks  guaranteed  sutiktactory  to  you  on  arrival.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  In  excess  ot  MY>  replaced  free,  t’ftiidee  in¬ 
cubator  operated  by  the  owner,  whose  personal  Attention 
is  given  to  all  shipments.  3d  acres  and  25  years  exper¬ 
ience  devoted  to  .S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs.  §7  a  1(10 
Chicks,  $14  a  1U0,  Qiuuitliy  jrlces  and  Jisfnmtrttinu  mi  request 

THE  NI8SEQUOGCE  FAHJI 
E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  &  Mgr.  St.  James  P  O.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  T'lilit.y  Slock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  F.ggs, 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Cl  If  from  healthy,  vigorous 

I  crossed  or  mixed  stock, 

7 eau tn each ;  jfill i;er  1 , oou. 
Order  front  this  ndv.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Richfield,  l*a. 


UJliite  Wyandottes— REGAL  STRAIN.  Trap  nested 
"  Standard  bred  1 1  atehing  Kggs,  Baby  Chicks,  18c. 
each.  Mountain  View  Poultiy  Farm.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y 


0URB0N-REU  TURKEYS— 0,  Shoemaker's  breeding  stock 
1  front  20  N.Y,  State  Fair  winners.  Pullets,  9-lbs.  to 
i-l l>s  ,  $5  Cockerels,  10-lbs.  to  12-lbs.,  $5,  12-lb.-14- 
i..  $fi;  2-yea i  toms,  23-1 1  >3.  up.  $12.  Arnusville,  N  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively D  s 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Spe- 
c  i  a  I  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  150,000  baby  chicks  for 
1 1*10  and  60.0U0  hatching  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  baby  chicks.  March  and  April  delivery,  (c  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  largo  of  too  small,  Tlie  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  <&  SO  per  100  in 
any  onfintiry.  My  Hook.  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Sulveit,”  true  with  all  $111  orders. 

Edgar  Brig-jr*,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 

trap  m  -  tcil  liens,  will  Increase  your  egg  production. 

MIOHUBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Mu,  Marimi  I.  Moore.  N.  1 


-300  Bronze,  B.  Rod,  Nan  agansett  Black, 
White  and  Slate.  Muscovy  Ducks  and 
Circular  Write  CLARK  BROS  ,  Freeport.  0. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.-  Imported  283  and 
203-egg  stuck.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

E.  K.  LEWIS.  -  Ai-ai  anux,  New  York 


-Mrs.  R0BER1  DAVIS 
Cumberlam).  Virpima 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


TURKEYS  Br“e 

Choice  breeding  stock.  A.R.  Manson.Brasie  Corner*,  N  .Y, 


HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  $2.50.  Famous  243-ern 
strain.  Bennie  View  Puultry  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.  Y 


Hoff’s  ‘‘VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Brad  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  n  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience.  I  guarantee  to  4, ip  Propei  ly 
Hatched  Healthy,  Vigorous  Buy -old  Chicks,  the  kind 
that  will  Improve  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in  the 
Poultry  business.  Book  your  orders  NOW  for  Ecbrua  y 
uml  March  delivery.  Menu  tor  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
I'uneOjnible  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hutching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  TT5,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


/uanrlnHoc — Farm  raised.  Utility  and 
ijdiiuuuco  imaoiy  combined.  French'- 
•Ht.soliahlc.  Ralph  Woodward,  Bo,  !B.  Groflon,  Ma«« 


-Largest  in  TJjJjtcd  States 

F.  B.Garnsey,  Clayton,  N.Y 


Bronze  Turkeys 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  dmSWRya,i' 

Reds  Barred  Rocks,  Lipid  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  B 
leghorns.  Utility  and  allow  quality.  Catalogue  free, 
K1 YEKDALK  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  I 

isfartion  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson, Stewarlsluwn,  Pa 


AUST1N-VIBERT  S.C.  R.I.  REDS 

High  record  stock.  Cockerels.  Several  pens*  (8) 
pullois.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  setting,  15.  t~  por  10(1. 

S.  TV.  Jones,  Mountain  Ash  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N,  Y. 


Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England,  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Malingiiston  request 
alter  January  1st.  W.  W  GRAVES,  Jefferson  City.  Mo 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 


Cock  birds,  $2  to  $5;  cockerels,  $1  t< »  $5;  hens  and 
pullets,  $1  to  $5.  Am  now  hooking  orders  for  I  la? 
Old  chicKS.  Eggs  for  Hatching,  and  Eight,  Ten  and 
Twelve  weeks-old  pullets.  250  egg  strain  Leghorns 
with  long,  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  and  beaks  and  a 
JartHkfomb  that  lops  to  one  side. 

A.  K.  GRAVES,  K.  I).  No.  *,  Tiexvllle,  \.  Y. 


Crimson  Strain  S.  C.  Reds 

A  few  good  cockerels  at$.’i,  O  S. Williams. Rushville. N.Y, 


MWlSi  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Uauciviiilzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualls, 
Rabbits,  I'cer.  etc,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Flinnsiints,  Peafowl,  Franes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans.  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  MAI.  J.  MACKEXSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  TO,  Yartlley,  Fa. 


BUTTERCUPS  FOR  SALE 

Rev.  F.  W.  DELL 


S.  Glastonbury,  Conn 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


—Closing  out.  $‘2.50  tmir 

JESSIE  REYNOLOS  Petersburg  N  Y 


MUSCOVYS 


Breeder  aud  Importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets  aud  cockerels  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request.  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  at  Missouri  Egg  Contest. 

M.  J.  QUACKEN8USH,  -  Nutlcy,  N.  J. 


For  sale  t  itoU  e  Indian  runner  ducks 

$5  for  Trio— two  ducks  and  drake.  Two  strains. 
H  .! .  BOSWELL,  K.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  V. 


-Cocks— Hena—C  o  e  k  e  r  e  1  a — 
Pullets.  FIELD.  Somers.  Connecticut 


BUFF  ROCKS 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  r."i 

Red.  f  *n mpines,  Miuoroas.  Leghorns,  Wvatulottes 

Alaple  Love  I’oult  ry  Yards,  K,  2,  Athens,  I’u 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World's-chumpion.  Lini.v  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Beils.  Hetivy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM.  Denton  Maryland 


iR.  HMtWOOO.  Malone.  X.  Ar.  American  Dominiques,  Buff 
1  ( ‘tdiiinhlun  Wyandottes,  Light,  Bi'ulnuas  I'iivtilars. 


Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  It.”  Orchard 
range,  largo,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
i  ri<  is.  or  pens  maud  lor  best  results.  Write  voiir  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels,, 
Write  for  Catalogue,  Cockerels  for  sale, 

MILLBROOK  FARM.  M.  L.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Allred  Station.  N.Y. 


-Females,  $2:  .Males,  $1. 

CHAS.  ABELL,  Esperance,  N.  Y 


While  African  Guineas 


fifl  Rod  Rronda—<  hiekens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
UU  Deal  DicCUs  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 
sale.  Valuable  catalogue  five.  H  A.Souder,  BoKZ8.Sellersville.Pa. 


Utility  Bar  red  Rocks 


HATCHING  EGGS  rlf/TYS 

From  heavy  laying  strain  oflVliito  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Rods,  orders  booked  now  for  Spring 
Delivery.  C.  A.  GAKDTC,  Alurlborougli,  N.  Y, 


See  their  record  in  last  year's  contest  at  Sf.orrs,  Free 
range  cockerels.  U  atchingeggs,  White]  .oghovu  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark.  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


RIiip-RpII  lnf'nrm~r'“!l<6rfils  a,ltl  $2  each 

Diue  DBII  Anconas  GE0  K  boWUISH.  Esperance.  N  Y 


QUOD  ROOSTERS  Low  price.  Rocks.  Reds.  <  Irpingtous 
.  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Games  and  others.  Bigil 
tU"l(“'“d  Clr.  til»i  fr,  .  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va 


PHfPK'Q  1  BARREO  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
t  S.  C.  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CirenJar  free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Route  2.  Box  B,  Richfield,  Fa. 


A.  B.  HALL'S 

S-  C.W.  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

15  cents.  Winter-Laying  Leghorns  holding  second  place 
antOUK  all  Leghorns  in  the  1  .aying  Contest.  2,000 
chicks  per  week  after  March  1st.  <*rders  booking 
Cockerels,  #5.  A.  It.  1I  .VT.L,  WulUirKlord,  Conn! 


Altui  h  ROCK  COCKERELS,  Buff  Orpington  ducks  and  Pe¬ 
kin  drakes.  Pricer,  Reason  able.  Gen  F  Williamson,  Flanders,  N-J. 


It  UK  I' DIN'D  \V  III'I'K  M  HI  IN  l'UOKITAUI.E 

Halt'  million  Used  in  New  York  City  alone  hot  year  by 
metlk'ul  InHituriunx  und  lulioratorii  B  in  rewtiifch  work. 
The  demand  efttutot  be  supplied.  Women  and  Young 
People  can  earn  a  Good  Income  at  Little  Expense 
anil  'J' rouble.  Write  for  particulars. 

RAM  AIM)  FARMING  CO.,  Inc.  MONSEY,  N.  Y, 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  KXCLUSI VEl.Y 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thoroughbred  stock. Cocker¬ 
els,  $2.6lt  each .  Selected  eggs,  13-$I.2fi.  50  #3  50,  100-85, 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry-® 

Hares  and  Uollic  pui*s.  Large  descriptive  catalog 
Free.  Fdtvin  A.  Souder,  J3o.\  K,  Telford,  Fa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Tour  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  received 

with  check  from  - -  Express  Company. 

I  can  hardly  congratulate  you  enough 
for  this  great  favor  you  did  for  me  iu 
this  matter  of  collecting.  I  could  never 
get  any  reply  ft’Om  them  at  all.  t  saw 


tin*  agent  here  and  b 

e  wrote 

them  so 

reral 

times 

with  no  reply 

whate\ 

*CT. 

I 

1  hen 

wrote 

you,  ns  I  was 

quite  confident 

you 

would 

do  the  trick 

if  it  co 

uki 

be 

dom* 

at  all. 

It  is  remark 

able  how  some 

Cnm- 

panics 

will  not  Ink 

;o  any 

noti 

ee 

until 

SCitne  < 

one  gets  after 

them  w 

ith 

the 

“big 

stick" 

and  then  they 

"sit  up 

and 

tiller 

?  no¬ 

tii  i'"  i 

ind  go-  at  the 

matter 

in  i 

a  in 

un  ly 

way. 

J. 

G. 

II. 

Del  a 

iware. 

Transportation  on 

mpanies 

wo 

uld 

add 

to  their  credit  if  they 

would  i 

itiakt 

•  pr< 

nnpt 

settlements.  When  they  do 

not 

and 

add 

to  it 

by  neglecting 

to  repl; 

v  to 

letters. 

naturally  their  shippers  belii 

iive 

they 

are 

taking 

advantage  of 

them. 

and 

look  to 

some  One  else  for  he 

Ip.  We 

are 

gla 

d  to 

render 

what  service 

we  can. 

I  am  enclosing  you  something  which  I 
presume  is  of  no  use  to  me.  hut  it  may 
he  of  service  to  some  others  if  they  are 
still  looking  for  suckers.  This  George 
Gower  of  “Ye  Scribes’  Club"  came 
around  here  in  a  liue  auto  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  Route  Book.  We  re¬ 
ceived  excuses  why  they  did  not  deliver 
the  hook  for  several  months,  hut  have 
heard  nothing  from  them.  1 ’lease  let  me 
know  if  there  is  such  a  concern  at  128 
Madison  Ave.  s.  E.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  title  seems  to  he  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  brain  of  Air.  George  L. 
Gower.  .Tr.  It  is  a  nice  sounding  name 
to  do  business  under,  and  if  the  business 
is  of  a  “shad.v”  nature  such  a  name  is 
well  intended  to  allay  any  suspicion  that 
might  arise  in  the  public  mind  regard¬ 
ing  it.  Mi'.  Gower  represents  himself 
as  a  publisher.  lie  publishes  or  prom¬ 
ises  to  publish  hooks,  appealing  to  the 
vanity  of  business  houses  or  individuals 
— a  "write-up”  or  history  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  industry  is  to  he  published  in  the 
book  free  of  charge  because  of  its,  or  his, 
great  prominence — very  flattering.  You 
are  merely  asked  for  a  check  for  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  cover  cost  of  making 
the  half-tone  plates  to  be  used — of  course 
no  one  who  is  to  receive  so  much  gratuit¬ 
ous  advertising  would  be  so  small  as 
to  refuse  to  write  a  check  for  the  small 
amount  of  $37.50  required  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  who  were  deceived  by  the 
scheme  and  parted  with  the  $37.50  are 
still  looking  for  the  appearance  of  the 
book  which  it  was  represented  would 
make  the  donors  of  the  $37.50  famous 
at  once. 

This  fake  scheme  has  been  confined 
principally  to  the  cities  in  the  past ; 
but  we  arc  recently  advised  that  Air. 
Gower  has  turned  his  attentions  to  the 
country,  and  is  “working”  through  his 
agents,  owners  of  garages,  country  ho¬ 
tels  ami  road  houses.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  we  feel  a  word  of  warning 
regarding  the  scheme  may  be  necessary 
in  this  department. 

We  handle  thousands  of  complaints 
and  controversies  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of¬ 
fice  during  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  find  u  subscriber  unrea¬ 
sonable  or  making  unjust  demands.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  a  subscriber 
conscientiously  believes  that  he  has-  been 
taken  advantage  of  when  such  is  not  the 
case.  To  illustrate:  John  I,.  Borden, 
Kooskia,  Idaho,  ordered  nine  Barron 
AYhite  Leghorn  birds  from  an  Eastern 
breeder — six  hens,  two  cocks  nml  one 
cockerel.  Air.  Borden  complained  bitter¬ 
ly  about  the  birds,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  cock  birds,  and  before  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  hear  from  us.  after 
taking  the  case  up  with  the  breeder,  he 
shipped  the  two  birds  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
office.  The  price  Air.  Borden  paid  for 
these  birds  was  $1.75  each — the  return 
expvessage  nearly  equalled  the  price  of 
the  birds,  which  shows  the  fallacy  of 
ordering  common  stock  from  such  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Perhaps  Air,  Borden  expected 
fancy  show  birds  at  $.1.75  each  !  When 
the  birds  arrived  here  after  their  journey 
across  the  continent  and  hack,  they 
showed  good  vitality  and  were  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Barron  type  of  birds.  One 
of  the  birds  had  scaly  legs,  which  may 
have  developed  after  the  birds  were 
shipped — -aside  from  this  we  can  see  no 
criticism  attached  to  the  breeder  in  the 
transaction.  The  Golden  Rule  applies 
to  readers  as  well  as  to  the  advertisers, 


and  if  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  one  who 
feels  injured  would  look  at  the  case  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  other  party  there 
would  be  less  bitter  controversies  over 
poultry  transactions.  Iu  the  poultry 
line  more  ihan  any  other  the  purchaser 
is  pl'oue  In  accuse  the  other  party  to  the 
transaction  of  bad  faith.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  cases  where  eggs  fail  to 
hatch.  Wo  have  on  file  hundreds  of 
cases  where  the  purchaser  accuses  the 
breeder  of  willfully  shipping  infertile 
eggs.  There  are  dishonest  poultry  men 
who  do  this  sort  of  thing,  but  in  ftp  eases 
out  of  100  rough  handling  or  exposure 
by  the  express  company  is  to  blame. 
Readers  must  realize  that  they  are  as¬ 
suming  a  risk  when  they  order  eggs  for 
hatching  or  baby  chicks  from  a  distance. 

I  have  a  certificate  of  100  shares  of 

preferred  stock  in  the  Potomac  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  217  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
<  al.,  purchased  in  1909.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  regarding  this  company? 
Stock  hasn't,  paid  a  dividend  to  date. 

New  Jersey.  n,  j>.  <3. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Potomac  Oil 
Company  is  still  alive  but  there  is  no 
market  for  the  stock.  This  is  the  usual 
outcome  of  investment  in  stocks  of  th<> 
kind.  These  people  are  neither  public 
benefactors  nor  philanthropists.  If  there 
is  any  value  in  their  holdings,  they  are 
going  to  keep  the  profits  for  themselves 
and  not  divide  them  with  people  widely 
scattered  over  the  country. 

Is  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  still  in  existence?  I  have  some  stock 
in  that  company.  d.  r.  s. 

Ne\y  Jersey. 

The  information  that  we  obtain  is  to 
the  effect  that  this  company  was  absorbed 
by  the  Wireless  Liquidating  Company,  by 
giving  a  half  share  of  their  stock  for  one 
of  United  Wireless.  The  Alarcoui  Com¬ 
pany  took  over  the  physical  assets  of  the 
Wireless  Liquidating  Company,  for  which 
they  gave  28,(55  of  their  stock  for  one 
share  of  Wireless  Liquidating  stock.  The 
time  for  turning  in  the  stock  has  expired 
and,  therefore,  is  of  no  value.  .We  fear 
many  of  our  people  have  lost  because  they 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  tempting  prom¬ 
ises  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  United 
Wireless  stock.  We  have  been  issuing 
warnings  for  some  years  hack,  and  hope 
few  of  our  people  are  among  the  victims. 

Your  dear  friend  Whiting  of  the  Whit¬ 
ing  Nursery  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  He  called  here 
this  afternoon.  He  asked  to  come  in  nml 
get  warm,  tie  opened  the  conversation 
by  showing  us  his  pictures  of  six  wonder¬ 
ful  Oriental  plums  at  $10  per  dozen.  He 
tried  to  get  me  to  sign  a  coulract.  which 
was  one-sided,  to  say  the  least.  I  read 
it.  Some  of  the  provisions  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"1.  Purchaser  agrees  to  pay  $ . 

cash  on  delivery  of  goods. 

“2.  Contract  cannot  be  countermanded. 

"3.  Seller’s  liability  for  defective  stock 
expressly  limited  to  price  paid  for  de¬ 
fective  specimens.”  and  so  forth. 

I  told  him  I  wouldn't  sigu  any  such 
agreement,  even  if  I  bought.  He  then 
showed  me  several  contracts  signed  by 
near  neighbors  of  ours  (who  should  have 
known  better  1  in  amounts  of  from  $10 
to  $25.  I  then  asked  him  if  his  firm  had 
ever  been  written  up  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  related  from  memory  the  story  by 
“A  Country  Woman.”  in  your  issue  of 
August  28  last,  lie  said  he  didn’t  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  then  brought  out  "The 
I’lums  of  New  York”  to  compare  his  de¬ 
scriptions  with  those  of  the  Station,  hut 
this  was  too  much,  lie  got  up  to  go — I 
pressed  him  to  stay  bur  lie  said  he  was 
"thoroughly  warm,  thank  you,”  and  I 
think  that  by  this  time  he  was. 

Alany  thanks  to  the  courageous  “Coun¬ 
try  Woman”  rind  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
backs  her  up. 

Aluy  I  join  the  Anti-Fake  Club? 

New  York.  1:.  w.  how. 

Air.  Whiting  makes  a  great  mistake 
in  not  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  Ifis  edu¬ 
cation  is  neglected.  If  he  read  it  he 
would  learn  that  we  invite  him  to  carry 
out  his  threat  to  sue  "A  Country  Wom¬ 
an”  for  the  price  of  those  trees.  The 
R.  N.-Y".  will  defend  the  suit  and  give 
AH'.  Whiting  a  fine  chance*  to  get  his  full 
story  into  print.  Wo  heard  a  man  say 
once  that  “The  R.  N.-Y.  builds  a  fire 
under  them."  It  looks  as  if  this  were 
true  by  the  way  Whiting  suddenly 
warmed  up  when  the  paper  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Air.  Ilow  has  set  us  all  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  to  do  it.  When  The  It.'  N.- 
Y\  can  act  as  steam  heater  to  as  cold  a 
proposition  as  Whiting  we  must  be  go¬ 
ing  some.  You  can  have  our  vote  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.- 
but  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  if 
you  will  accept  the  office. 
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International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 


TT  takes  more  time,  and  more  work,  to  disk, 
plow  and  harrow  until  you  have  a  furrow  slice 
mellow  and  moist^  from  top  to  bottom,  and  compact 
throughout.  But  it  pays  to  do  it  right. 

For  many  crops,  the  only  chance  you  have  to  insure  good 
growing  conditions  is  when  you  are  preparing  the  see,d  bed.  A 
well-prepared  seed  bed  is  always  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
a  good  crop  at  harvest  time. 

The  preparation  of  good  seed  beds  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  care  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  tillage  implements. 
It  will  pay  you,  before  you  buy,  to  look  over  carefully-  the  full 

line  of  International  Harvester  tillage  implements  sold  by  your 
local  dealers. 

Note  the  unusual  strength  of  the  disk  harrow  frames.  Ask  the 
dealer  to  show  you  how  the  adjustable  snubbing  block  and 
bowed  set-lever  bars  hold  the  gangs  level.  See  how  carefully 
the  oiling  system  is  designed. 

See  your  local  dealer  and  go  over  the  machines  with  him,  or 
write  us  for  catalogues  and  information,  but  don’t  buy  a  disk 
harrow,  spring-tooth  or  peg-tootli  harrow,  or  cultivator  this 
spring  until  you  have  seen  the  I H  C  tillage  liue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

Strong,  rigid,  simple; 
stand  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  frames  of  heavy 
bar  steel,  or  hardwood 
braced  and  bolted. 
Non-heating,  self-ad¬ 
justing  boxes  .  10  styles. 
The  Appleton 

GRINDER 

has  made  good  furSoyears. 
Strong, durable.  Coarse  or 
fine  grinding— ear  corn  or 
small  grain.  Hull  bearing, 
ring  oiler,  light  running. 

ENGINES 

Of  Appleton  Quality  deliver 
moreh.p.  with  least  use  of 
fuel;  and  wear  for  years. 
Sizes,  l/«  to  22  h.  p. 

Wood -Saw, Grinder  and 
5  Engine  catalogs  free; 
write  for  ones  you  want. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  627  Fargo  St.,  Bataviajll. 


Mulchep 
&  Seeder 


^A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
wiuigor and  aoedor— utlln  one.  Fornu  dual  mulch 
— A  blanket  ofloo-se  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  com, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kilts  weeds,  Flirt  Udh, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lover  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  gram,  seed,  alfalfa, 
oata,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  sued  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you,  Semi  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  00.,  Box  »*2  ,  Utl**,  K.  Y. 

Poor  tire,. 

3,  8,  10 
and  iz  ft. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

six  horsepower  $90.00.  four  horsepower  $70.00- 
Circular  saws,  24-inch  $4. 26-inch  28- 

frich  $5.25.  Agents  waited.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn. 


3 

BROWN 

FENCE 


^W-vyriteI 
POSTAL  NOW 

Learn  why  I  have  400,000  cus¬ 
tomer.!.  (Jet  my  prices.  Test 
quality  Of  Brown  Kcnco  at  my  expense. 
ISO  Stylo,  Direct  iron,  Factory 
13c  per  Pod  up,  Frolaht  Propald 
Hard,  high  carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
Double  Galvanized.  Gates  and  Steel  l’osts  too.  Write 
postal  now  for  big.  new  Catalog  and  Bample— FREE, 
Address  Dept.  59 

|  The  Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Co.  •  •  Cleveland,  O. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Gpt  It  From  ] 
/At?  Factory  1 
Direct 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
heavily  galvanized— a  strong, 
durable,  long  tasting,  rust-re¬ 
stating  fence,  hold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’ll  a  few  of  our  blgvaluen: 
28-Inch  Hog  Pence  -  12  cts.  a  rod. 
47-lneh  Farm  Fence  -  IB  cts.  a  rod. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  24  ots.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire. 
Our  big  Catalog  Of  fence  values  shows  100  stylus 
anil  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Pence  at 
money -6 living  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Hox  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

£1  l  1  Threshes  eowpeas  anil  soy  beans 

illl VPfl  from  the  mown  vtnuh,  wheat,  oats. 
UvIV  vll  rye  and  ba rlt-y .  A  perfect  rointdna- 
I ion  machine.  Nothing  like  tc.  “The  nnwhine  I 
have  been  looking  forxtir  SU  .vettrs."  W  F.  Massey. 

■•Ii  >  ill  meet  every  demand.'  11.  A.  Morgan,  Pi- 
reetur  lenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  free. 

ROGER  PEA  S  BEAM  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  nnd  cobs,  feed, 
tablo  m cal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
*.1.80  to  *40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
r  Write  fur  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Deal.  f-'JMU  filbert  St.,  PluIHrlphl*.  P». 
Dept.T-3709  S.  Aikltnd  Ate., Chicago. lit. 


FENCES 

Ornamental  wire, wrought 
iron, nnd  steel  picket, lawn, 
farm  and  poultry  fences.  Atlkiuds.  Finest  grades.  At 
manufacturer*'  prices,  direct  to 
you.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WARD  MFC.  CO. 

137  Ohio  St„  fcufiif.  In*. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  — Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Nateo  Building  Tile  and  Natuo  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  a  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


TVV.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“Breaking  Up”  the  Broody  Hen 

The  managers  of  the  Missouri  egg  con¬ 
test,  Prof.  Patterson  and  Prof.  Quiseu- 
bofry,  give  in  Bulletin  No.  10  of  that 
institution  a  good  discussion  of  the 
broody  ben.  They  say  that  some  people 
think  broodhiess  is  tin*  sign  of  a  good 
layer,  while  others  do  not  want  the 
bi'ixidy  In  n  at  all.  The  beat  hens  in  two 
years  at  rhis  Missouri  contest  averaged 
1 1 IS  eggs,  and  went  broody  four  times 
per  year.  It  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  select 
the  mai-sliters  as  the  best,  layers.  The 
liens  which  laid  less  than  .100  eggs  aver¬ 
aged  ITi  limes  broody.  Those  which  laid 
between  UK)  and  200  eggs  averaged  2^ 
broody  periods,  and  all  that  laid  over  200 
eggs  went  broody  twice.  There  are  some 
people  who  believe  that  when  a  heu  be¬ 
gins  to  lay  she  bus  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  which  must  be  laid  before  she  goes 
broody.  This  is  not  correct.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  seems  to  be  an  endless 
chain  which  continues  according  to  the 
ability  given  the.  hen  by  nature,  unless 
interrupted  or  broken  up  by  browilness 
or  sonic,  outside  influence.  Prof.  Patter- 
sen  claims  that  broodiuess  is  a  condition 
of  tbo  brain  and  not  of  the  body.  When 
a  ben  goes  broody  she  is  in  a  laying  con¬ 
dition,  having  the  different  parts  <*f  the 
egg  partly  developed.  By  reason  of  her 
sitting  on  tin*  nest,  lack  <>f  nourishment, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  lack  of  exercise,  the 
lien  takes  the  egg  material  buck  into  her 
own  system  !Uid  uses  it  for  nourishment. 
Therefore,  if  a.  good  record  is  desired  the 
broody  feeling  must,  lie  broken  up,  and  as 
this  is  a  condition  of  the  brain  it  calls 
for  a  special  treatment.  The  way  the  hen 
is  broken  at  the  Missouri  contest  is  to 
put  her  Into  a  small  coop  "built  of  scrap 
lumber  and  wire.  This  coop  is  shown 
in  the  picture  at.  Fig.  -‘1M,  page  109.  She 
is  supplied  with  food  and  water  but  left 
in  tho  open  coop  so  that  she  can  sen 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  This  treatment  is 
built  on  the  theory  that  a  ben  is  a  very 
jealous  creature.  Left  in  this  wire,  coop 
she  sees  the  rest  of  the  flock  ranging 
about,  she  becomes  very  restless,  especial¬ 
ly  if  there  is  a  male  in  the  flock  calling 
his  mate  to  partake  of  choice  morsels  of 
food.  Evidently  this  sight  is  too  much 
for  her  brood,  and  if  she  is  kept  well 
supplied  with  food  she  forgets  her  desire 
to  become  a  brooder 

The  plan  followed  tit  the  Experiment 
Station  is  to  put  lie  lien  into  this  kind  of 
a  coop  the  day  after  she  remains  on  the 
nest  and  does  not  lay.  She  is  kept  in 
the  coop  four  days  and  then  released 
The  Tceords  show  that  liens  broken  in 
this  way  promptly  begin  laying  again, 
the  average  time  required  being  10  days. 
Not  only  docs  the  broody  hen  cut  off  the 
egg  yield,  but  by  hanging  on  the  nest  slic 
becomes  responsible  for  many  spoiled 
which  go  to  market  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  picture  on  page  109  shows  not 
only  the  coop  but  the  egg- producing  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Inm  after  various  periods  of 
broudiness.  The  hen  showing  the  eondi- 
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tion  at  No.  1  when  placed  in  the  coop 
begins  laying  again  in  about  10  days. 
After  10  days  of  brooding  we  have  the 
condition  shown  at  No.  2,  and  the  ben 
does  not  lay  again  for  25  days ;  after  21 
days  of  brooding  we  have  the  small  and 
dried  up  appearance  at  No.  3;  35  days 
passed  before  that  ben  began  laying  once 
more. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS  COMPLETE 

send  postal  for  full  description  of  method,  showing  forms 
used  In  best  farm  accounting  system  yet  devised. 

The  FARMERS’  BUREAU  Incorp.  Dpt.  R.1 50Na«auSt„N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  tt  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must,  be  counted  as  part  cf 
tho  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appoar  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
'’’roducta.  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
lot  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


BONE  GRINDER — Mnnn  No.  9;  used  twice,  for 
sale  cheap.  II.  AV RIGHT,  Oxford,  Now  Jersey. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  In  sixty- 
pound  cans:  best  quality.  C,  A.  HATCH, 
Bichland  Center,  AVIs. 


EDISON  Standard  Phonograph  and  50  record's; 

good  ns  new;  price.  §20  complete.  D.  K. 
HONK,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE  following  for  sale  cheap,  subject  to  prior 
sale:  1  ButterWOfth  Bye  Rubbing  Threshing 
Machine;  1  Reiser  drain  Threshing  Machine, 
1  20  n.  I'.  International  Gas  Tractor,  1  largo 
steam  ditching  machine,  2  extra  large  hay  or 
pen  loaders.  3  large  portable  Iron  spraying 
tnnks.  J.  M.  MILLER,  K.  F,  P.  No.  3,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  exchange  fresh,  select,  shell  oysters 
or  shucked  solid  meats  for  potatoes.  Write 
for  particulars  and  lowest  prices.  AVM.  LORD, 
East  New  Market,  Md. 


FOR  SALK — Rower  Hay  Press,  almost  new 
baled  only  fifty  tons,  Sandwich  Companies 
make,  price  low.  PEERLESS  FARM,  Stevenson, 
Conn. 


ALFALFA  HAY— First  quality,  §10  nor  ton.  F. 

O.  B.  Meelianicsburg,  Ohio.  n.  C.  ROGERS, 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  with  gen¬ 
tleman  who  expects  to  buy,  or  has  estate  in 
A'irginia.  to  develop  dairy  and'  hog  farm  on 
large  scale.  Have  Interesting  proposition.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  01,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Working  orchard  foreman,  married, 
experienced.  March  first.  PARKHEAD  OR¬ 
CHARD  COMPANY,  Big  Pool,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm,  as  man¬ 
ager  by  young  married  man,  three  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  02,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  International  blue  flame  Mam¬ 
moth  hovers,  500  chick  capacity:  1015  model. 
Practically  tiew.  §12.50  each.  EMIL  KLETN, 
East  Moriches,  L.  I, 


ORANGES,  grapefruit  direct,  wholesale  prices; 

marmalade  25c.  jar  delivered.  ORANGE 
A'ISTA  FARM,  Leesburg.  Florida. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges:  Golden  russets, 
$1.50  per  box,  quarter  box,  50  cents.  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Golden 
Russets,  §1.25.  Write  us  for  express  rates  and 
particulars.  GEO  B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove, 
Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 200  egg  incubator,  almost  new; 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder  Stove:  2*4  II. 
P,  Webster  Gasoline  Engine.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  prlco  low.  H,  B,  MORGAN,  Aim-nia,  N.  Y, 


SALE  OR  TRADE,  new  manure  spreader:  also 
choice  R.  0.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels.  AV.  E. 
JEFFERS,  R.  1,  Athens,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Hall  Colony  Pipe  Brooding  Oufit 
for  lli-pen  house,  1,1100  capacity,  $50.  WAL¬ 
TER  BELL,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2. 


AV  ANTED — A  working  farm  manager  ou  a  small 
up-to-date  farm  of  registered  Guernseys  making 
records.  Must  bo  married,  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  afraid  to  work  himself.  AVife  to 
board  help,  no  children.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  a  young  ambitions  nun  to  advance  himself. 
Give  full  particulars  and  wages  expected  first 
letter.  A'.  LEWIS,  Box  00,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THE  CONDITION  of  your  herd  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  your  help.  A  number  of  our 
graduates  who  have  had  two  years'  practical 
training  are  ready  to  take  up  work  ou  dairy 
t'anus.  Address  BARON  DE  HIRSCn  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J.— not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


WANT  a  farmer  accustomed  to  handling  crops, 
fruit  frees,  cows,  and  swlnn.  Farm  iu  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  N.  J.,  mile  and  half  from  town. 
State  full  d'e tails  in  letter  of  experience,  capa¬ 
city,  age.  family,  salary  desired,  ami  any  de¬ 
tails  of  interest.  Bgx  GO,  care  R,  N  -A". 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman,  take 
•  barge  estate.  Thoroughly  experienced  In  all 
branches.  Balanced  rations.  Babcock  anil  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Salesman,  accounting  and  corre¬ 
spondent,  BOX  C5,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultry  man,  single, 

wants  position  Immediately.  Understands  in¬ 
cubators,  brooders,  commercial  and  exhibition 
poultry.  BOX  185,  Wliitebouse  Station,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  practical  dairyman  with  family 
help  sufficient  to  milk  45  to  50  cows.  Good 
wages  and  privileges.  References  required.  J. 
AV.  LAWSON,  Stipt.  Thomas  A,  Edison  Farms, 
Stewartsville,  New  Jersey. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  farm,  no 
children:  American,  married.  48  years  of  ago. 
understands  farming  in  all  its  branches :  best 
references.  AdRi'ess  BOX  07,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  flirt,  experienced  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  half  grown  boy;  wife  butter  maker. 
Full  particulars  and  references  required.  WIL- 
LOWAVOOD  FARM,  Pottersvlllo,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable,  energetic  farrner- 
orehnrd’lst;  wife  for  housework.  Permanent 
to  right  couple.  State  experience,  references. 
ROX  38,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children, 
neat,  tidy,  competent  housekeepers,  good  plain 
cook,  to  care  for  and  manage  boarding  house  on 
certified  milk  farm  where  12  to  18  men  hoard. 
References  required.  Western  New  York.  ROX 
00.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY'  for  one  interested  in 
poultry;  a  small  six-acre  farm,  south  slope; 
Pine-room  house,  hot  water  heat,  pump  in 
kitchen,  gooif  well,  fruit  trees,  large  barn,  cis¬ 
tern,  Located  between  Red  Bank  and  Atlantic 
Highlands.  One  hour  from  New  Y'ork.  High 
laml  overlhOkiug  bay.  R.  A.  LEONARD,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Highlands,  New  Jersey.  It.  F.  D. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Daisy  farm  of  231  acres, 
extra  good  buildings  and  water,  AVrlte  for 
particulars.  G.  N.  THORPE  &  SON.  GUboa, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  grain  farm 
in  town  of  Clermont,  New  York,  fill  miles  fruin 
New  York  City,  6  miles  cast  of  Tivoli  on  Hud¬ 
son,  buildings  cost  $9,000;  three  good  wells, 
contains  109  acres.  GO  acres  adjoining,  partly 
fruited  with  all  the  loading  Into  varieties  apples 
and  pear  trees,  10  to  20  years  old  and  ten¬ 
ant  house;  good  locution  and  roads.  Sold  on 
account  of  old  age  and  sold  before  March  1, 
1910.  NATHAN  DICK,  Germantown,  New  York, 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm.  Twelve  miles 
from  Ithaca,  N,  V.  §700  burn  and  six-room 
house.  Price  $1,000,  Easy  terms.  N,  TOTTEN, 
157  13.  125th  Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  fruit  grower 
and  poullryman  as  superintendent  fruit  or 
fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Scientific  eduention  at 
M.  A.  0.  Good  references,  D,  P.  BARRETT. 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


YOUNG  married  mail  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  much  experience,  wants  poultry  farm 
ou  shares.  BOX  71,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  HYMAN — aged  24,  desires  position  ou 
poultry  farm,  incubation  and  brooding  special¬ 
ty;  references.  F,  AV.  HAINES,  255  Lenox  Are., 
N.  Y.  C. 


AVANTKD — Position  tenant,  farmer,  with  chance 
advancement,  by  ex-business  man;  electrician, 
age  34:  Protestant:  wife,  baby;  farmed  past 
year.  JOHN  EI.LKTT,  Rock  Stream,  Stnicea 
Lake,  N.  Y, 


POSITION  AVANTKD  ns  married  herdsman  by 
an  American,  30  years  old,  no  children.  I  am 
thoroughly  experb-ueed  In  bundling  registered 
stock,  strictly  sober  and  reliable:  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  75,  care  Burul  New-Yorker. 


AVANTKI) — Position  as  milker  or  teamster,  good 
all  around  man,  28  years  old;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  AV.  S.  MAC  PHKRSON,  Chester,  N.  J. 
K.  F,  B.  No.  1. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman  on  certified  milk 
farm.  Experienced  iu  A.  It.  O.  work.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  man  who  can  make  good. 
Good  herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteius  and  Guern¬ 
seys  to  develop.  Give  experience,  references,  etc. 
Western  New  Y'ork.  BOX  57,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTKD — Competent  man,  single,  to’  work 
small  farm.  Must  thoroughly  understand  cows 
and  be  kind  to  them.  Address  BOX  298.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  V. 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  securing  reliable, 
steady,  strictly  temperate  help  for  vour  farm? 
If  so,  address  the  BARON  DE  HIRSOIl  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J. — Not  a 
college,  but.  u  practical  farm  school. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  market  gardener.  With 
record  ot’  success.  Twenty  acres  tine  truck 
soil.  Good  help.  Auto  delivery.  Fancy  club 
and  suburban  trade,  No  theorists  or  boys  need 
apply.  No  experiments  will  be  tried.  Cash  re¬ 
sults  count,  .Mi  DON  ot : H  FARMS,  MeDonogh, 
Md’.  AV,  W.  Bradley,  Snpt. 


WANTED — Situation  as  manager  of  country  es¬ 
tate,  competent  tn  every  branch;  vegetable, 
glass,  dairy,  poultry:  12  years  on  last,  place;  age 
40;  married.  LOCK'  BOX  35,  Oceanic,  X.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  within  100  miles  of 
New  York,  BOX  55,  enro  R.  N.-Y'. 


AT  BEAUTIFUL  MAPLEWOOD.  N.  J.,  17  miles 
from  New  York,  on  the  Lackawanna,  my  new 
modern  home  for  sale.  Ten  rooms  and’  two  bath 
rooms.  On  the  slope  of  the  Orange  Mountains, 
overlooking  the  valley.  Neighborhood  unsur¬ 
passed,  All  high  class  homes.  Might  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  small  farm,  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings;  preferably  near  New  York  City,  on  tie- 
edge  of  a  good  town.  OWNER,  Box  72,  care 
Bural  New-Yorker,  New  Y'ork  City. 


A  GBOCERY  and  meat  market  lu  exchange  for 
a  farm.  I  Lave  a  concrete  store  building  in 
West  Orange, *N.  J.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
Edison  plants,  property  consisting  of  the  first 
floor  used  as  the  meat  market  and  grocery,  the 
second'  Moor  ttH  a  Mat.  and  tho  third  floor  a  sep¬ 
arate  Hat,  each  occupied  by  a  family;  also  base¬ 
ment  for  storing  groceries,  vegetables,  etc.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  a  prominent  corner  in  a  growing  part 
of  the  town.  The  building  Is  lu  first  class  con¬ 
dition  inside  and  out;  is  leased  for  several 
years  to  a  reliable  merchant  who  pays  $540  per 
year  rental — monthly  lu  advance.  'Will  ex¬ 
change  for  a  moderate  sized  farm  preferably 
not  far  from  New  Y'ork  City  or  in  New  Jersey, 
Farm  with  or  without  buildings,  OWNER,  Rox 
73,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Good  fiTty  acre  farm,  house,  orange 
trees,  on  public  road,  near  church,  school; 
South  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.  J.  D.  TRAMMELL, 
Muscogee,  Fla. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  with  gooff  7-room 
frame  house;  frame  barn,  45x55;  3  acres 

wood;  railroad  anil  good  markets  314  miles. 
Pleasant,  healthy  loention.  Telephone  service; 
good  school;  daily  mails.  Price  §1,250  cash, 
EDWARD  HOGAN,  AVyulmdng,  I’a. 


150  ACRES  In  Randolph'  County,  near  Elkina, 
poultry  plant,  for  SOU  layers,  good'  water,  250 
fruit  trees,  good  buildings,  hill  laud,  black 
loam,  flat,  laud,  clay  loam,  $1,000  chestnut  tim¬ 
ber  sugar  bush;  price,  §3,000.  J.  K.  FINDLEY, 
Harding,  AV.  A'a. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  fruit  farm  iu  peaeh  belt 
of  North  Carolina;  fruit  never  fails;  good 
local  market  for  peaches.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  J.  U.  FOSTER,  N.  Wllkcsboro,  N.  0. 
Route  1. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
Y'ork:  well  located;  good  buildings,  SS.000, 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  MuniiavlUe,  N.  Y. 


108  ACRES  in  Orleans  County,  3.500  fruit  trees, 
capable  of  bearing  3,000  barrels  N.  Spys.  won 
bronze  medal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Buildings 
cost  §10.000.  Price.  §35,000.  SETH  ALLIS, 
Holley,  N.  Y. 


GOING  SOUTH— Will  sell  my  farm  170  acres, 
25  miles  l'roul  Baltimore.  Md.,  §3.800.  HARRY 
J.  ROBERTS,  Purlcton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Seventy-acre  (70)  farm  adjoining 
a  thriving  town.  Price  $3,500.  Terms  or 
cash.  Address  Mrs  M.  II.  RANKIN,  I.e  Land, 
Fill,,  euro  Rankin  House. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
1,200  hens;  six-room  house  and  bath.  Sixteen 
acres.  Price  §7,500;  cost  $10,000.  Apply  for 
particulars  IT.  BACON,  Berwyn.  Maryland. 


Y'OUNG  married  mnu  desires  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced’  poultry-man  and  beekeeper, 
also  understands  farm  work;  references  given. 
PAUL  S.  PATTERSON,  Horscheads,  X.  Y.  K. 
No.  2. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cornell  agriculture  grad¬ 
uate  1913,  life  experience  on  farm,  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent  j) referred.  B.  R.,  Pen- 
Held,  N.  Y, 


POSITION  AV  ANTED — As  superintendent  of 
dairy  farm  by  an  American;  life  experience: 
understands  breeding,  feeding  and  A.  K.  work: 
A  No.  1  reference:  state  salary  in  first  latter. 
BOX  74,  care  R.  N.-Y, 


POULT  HYMAN,  experienced,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman's  or  private  estate.  Un¬ 
derstands  thoroughly  the  operation  of  mam¬ 
moth  incubators.  Also  handy  with  tools.  BOX 
To,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


AVANTKD — Married  man  with  family,  a  good 
milker  and  general  farm  hand;  will  let  small 
piece  of  land  on  shares  to  balance  of  family  for 
truck  purposes;  must  be  temperate;  state  terms 
In  first  letter.  FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Mohawk 
Farm,  Futtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


AVANTKD — Farmer  and  wife;  man  to  d'o  gen-  | 
ernl  farm  work;  wife  to  do  housework  for 
owner.  State  wages  wanted.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Address  BOX  04,  care  It.  N.-Y'. 


WANTED — Married  farm  teamster  or  dairyman; 

wife  housekeeper  and  cook  for  men;  modern 
conveniences,  furnished;  also  single  farm  hands, 
no  milking.  North  Jersey.  BOX  G3,  care  R, 
N.-Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN  (working)  desires  position  on 
private  or  gentleman's  estate;  expert  with 
horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  plge;  orchards,  soils, 
crops,  farm  machinery;  good  credentials.  Amer¬ 
ican,  married,  no  children,  age  45.  BOX  58, 
■•are  Rural  Now-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  ns  working  man¬ 
ager  on  gene  nil  farm  with  some  fruit;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  two  winters  at  Cornell;  New  York 
Stnte  preferred.  BOX  09,  rare  It.  N.-Y. 


MIDDLE  AGED  woman  wants  position  ii-.  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm;  German  nationality.  BOX  G8, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  Cornell  graduate, 
now  iu  charge  of  600  acre  apple  orchard,  de¬ 
sires  change  April  first.  Thoroughly  competent 
111  all  branches  of  farming,  particularly  fruit 
and  dairy  work.  BOX  70.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTKD — A  competent  man  with  A  1  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding,  breeding  ami  raising  of 
bogs  and  callable  of  making  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  herd  of  300  hogs  in  bringing  up  shouts 
and  milk  pigs  for  umrkc-t.  State  experience  and 
salary.  Single  mau  preferred.  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y, 


AA'ANTKD — Married  couples,  without  children, 
between  the  ages  of  30  nml  45,  to  take  charge 
of  cottages  at  Thorn  Hill  School  for  Boys. 
Wages.  $60  per  month  and  maintenance,  in¬ 
creasing  with  term  of  service.  Address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Thorn  Hill  School,  AA'ammdale,' 
I’a. 


MARRIED  SWISS — Three  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  superintendent  ou  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm:  twelve  years’  references.  BOX 
48,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man  or  gardener. 

salary  or  profit  sharing;  handy  with  tools, 
building  or  repairing;  understands  care  of  fruit 
trees,  cows,  horses,  bogs,  etc.;  married:  no 
children.  Address  BOX  44  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  superintendent,  with 
large  dairy  ami  hog  farm,  near  Philadelphia. 
Address  BOX  54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 


During’  the  week  apples  have  been  a  little  easy,  but  the  price 
is  yet  nearly  a  dollar  above  the  price  of  same  time  last  year  Avhen 
there  Avere  less  apples  in  storage.  Steady  shipments  are  promised 
for  the  auction  market  from  noAV  on  from  storage  stock,  and  if 
they  come  regularly  and  in  full  supply,  they  will  find  a  prompt 
sale,  and  the  consumption  Avill  he  increased. 

The  supply  of  eggs  is  increasing,  and  they  are  moving  regu¬ 
larly  at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  Avorking  to  develop  our  more 
direct  trade  for  fresh  eggs,  and  in  the  meantime  can  promise  only 
the  wholesale  market  prices. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Wool 


SIMPLY  mail  me  the  coupon  below 

and  Fll  send  you  this  big  can  of  ^ 
Corona  Wool  Fat — the  greatest  prep¬ 
aration  ever  put  on  the  market  for  Cracked  and 
Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Coras,  Grease 
Heel,  Thrush,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats  -on  Cows,  etc.  I  want  to  prove  to 
you  before  you  pay  me  a  single  cem,  that  here 
is  a  preparation  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without.  I  want  to  send 
you,  postpaid,  this  big  can  on 


*  NOOL  TAT  IS  T^E  SECRETIONS  EXTRACT. 

FROM  ST  IN  AND  wool,  or  IMS  SMftW 
_■  AND  OOES  NOT  DIFftKR  rROM  THt 
fcCRtHONS  Of  rut  $<IN  Of  MAN  OR 
ft  .EAST  WOOL  FAT  IS  VtRVRENtTTlATitlly 
B*hO  ACTS  IS  Tt»  VEHICLE  TO  .CARRY, 
l  OTMt*  NEOIUINAL  PROf«BT‘t*  TO  T«» 

fAFfiiniio  »arts. 


Harr!  and  Contracted  Feet,  Mud  Fever, 
Split  Hoofs,  Corns,  Grease  Heel, 
T brush,  Quarter  Crack,  Curs,  Barb 
Wire  Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 

Ulcer,  etc.  ‘ 

Jur  Guarantee  is  on  the  Lid  of  Every  Can. 

I  l.ave  sent  out  n  runtoa  c-’mr  thr 
past  eight  ition.ihi.aud  now  have  •tore 
than  that  number  of  satisfied  c.ism- 
Biers,  You  need  it;  I  have  it  for  vou, 
a::tl  you  can  try  it  out  on  the  "before 
you  ’pay”  plan.  Now.  ail  I  ask  is  a  fair, 
squaretrial on  its merits.  C.  G.  Phillips. 


Free  Trial 


Cracked  Hoof* 
Before  and  After 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


I  want  to  show  you  that  you  can  keep  your  horse’s  hoofs  in  the  finest  condition 
— take  out  all  foot  soreness,  cure  all  flesh  wounds,  etc.  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  healing  ointment  at  my  risk— not  yours. 
Try  it  on  any  case  you  have— apply  part  or  all  of  it.  At  the  end  of  °0  days 
if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c  for  the  big  trial  can.  Jf 
you  are  not  satisfied,  tell  me  so  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny. 


Proof! 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:  —I  received  the  Corona 
Wool  Fat  all  right  and  have  tried 
it  and  it  works  just  as  you  recom- 
mend  and  even  better.  My  horse 
was  sore  in  the  front  feet  and  she 
could  hardly  get  out  of  the  barn, 
and  in  two  weeks  time  she  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  she  was  as 
limber  as  ever,  and  our  blacksmith 
stated  that  he  never  saw  anything 
as  good  as  Corona  Wool  Fat. 

Sincerely,  T.J.Tishell, 

North  Rush,  N.  Y. 


Corona  Heals  Bari*  Wiro 
Cuts  Smoothly 


The  Wonderful  Healing  Gintment 

is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep  and  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  penetrate  the  shell  of  a  horse’s  hoof — take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new 
hoof.  Corona  Wool  Fat  does  not  bum,  blister  or  cause  suffering.  It  is  a 
cooling,  healing,  penetrating  ointment,  quick  in  action,  heals  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Read  these  letters— we  have  thousands  more  like  them: 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the  Gentlemen: — I  like  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I 

best  thing  1  have  ever  used  for  hard  and  think  it  is  fine  to  heal  sores  and  cuts,  and 

contracted  feet  of  horses.  I  have  used  about  can  truly  recommend  it  To  any  one  needing 

all  kinds.  a  good  healing  salve. 

Yours  truly.  Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Jamison,  Dewitt  Conrad, 

Bridgewater,  Maine.  23  State  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Send  No  Money— Simply  Mail  Coupon 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat,  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  When  you  receive  the  Corona  Wool  Fat— try  it — watch  results — 
then  if  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c — if  not  satisfied,  just  write  and  tell  me  so  and  I’ll 
charge  you  nothing.  W  rite  for  the  big  trial  can  nou;.  Remember,  I  send  it  postpaid. 
You  risk  nothing  in  testing  it.  Will  keep  your  horses  in  working  condition  and 
put  them  in  selling  condition.  I  take  all  the  risk — send  today. 

Corona  Mfg.  Co  ■  9  Manager  57  Gorona  Blk.,  Kenton,  0. 


Corona  We.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — Having  been  in  the  dairy 
business  all  my  file  and  us  nil  dairymen 
will  agree  it  is  a  fiord  matter  to  keep 
their  horses  poiiip:  sound.  J  with  tha 
help  of  the  Shoeing  tni.Ui  went  kept  nt 
our  wits  end  until  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  of  Corona.  It  cert. .inly  does  the 
work.  Every  horse  is  g«ing  Round  3rd 
when  it  comes  to  sore  teats  on  vows  you 
havo  ocrtainlysolve.t-tfie  problem.  In 
fact,  my  stable  anil  I'ftro  boys  all  Btvcar 
by  C  drona  and  tfio  best  part  of  it  is,  it 
is  just  as  good  for  a  man  as  for  a  horse 
or  cow.  wishing  you  the  success  that 
is  due  you,  I  remain.  'Yours  very  truly, 
„  ,  Robt.  T.-Amfil,  Prop. 

Oak  wood  Dairy  Farms,  Davenport  la. 


After  lifting 
Corona  Wool  Fat 


Corona  Mfg.  Co..  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:  — I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Corona  Wool  Fat. 
and  am  enclosing  you  remittance 
for  more  of  this  wonderful  product. 
It  is  great  stuff.  Yours  truly, 
Louis  J.  Dumont, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Wolverine,  Mich. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  — Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  just  the  stuff  for  my  bank  mules 
feet  as  it  keeps  the  bank  water 
from  cracking  their  feet  and  get¬ 
ting  sore.  Enclosed  find  remit¬ 
tance  for  $3  for  which  send  me 
a  ten  pound  pail.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Will  iarns. 

New  Sharon,  Iowa.  . 


For  Collar  Boils  and 
Soro  Shouldar* 


COROMA  MFG.  CO.,  57  Corona  Block,  Kenlon,  0. 

Gentlemen:— Please  3end  me  the  trial  can  of  your  Corona  Wool 
Eat.  It  is  understood  that  1  am  to  use  this  for  20  days  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  directions,  and  if  1  am  satisfied  with  the  results  1  will 
send  you  60  cents  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  does  not  da  as  you  claim  I 
will  owe  you  nothing. 

Mention  ailment  you 

intend  to  use  it  on . 


Address 


1  OlH)  OSlll  Fafniers,  Stockmen  and  Blacksmiths  are  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Don’t  expert* 

rnent — make  sure  of  a  quick  cure  by  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  or  healing  ointment  that  will  do  the  work  as  weli.  C.  G.  PHILLIPS. 


This  is  the  New  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers;  4 5  H.  P. ;  2660  Pounds — the  Price  $1050 


600  merchants,  who  sell  a  great  many 
thousand  cars  every  year,  took  one  look  at 
this  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  and  bought 
$22,000,000  worth  in  forty  minutes. 

Perl  laps  half  of  them  came  from  county  - 
seat  towns,  some  from  smaller  communities. 
They  took  almost  half  the  Chalmers  output. 

That  means  about  10,000  of  the  new  3400 
r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  are  going  on  the  farm. 

The  other  half  will  go  to  the  cities,  which 
for  eight  years  have  absorbed  the  greater  share 
of  Chalmers  production. 

You  can  stand  on  Fifth  Avenue  any  day 
and  watch  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Chalmers 
go  by.  Stand  on  Jackson  and  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vards,  Chicago,  and  you  will  think  half  the 
city  is  riding  to  work  in  Chalmers. 

Minneapolis,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  daily 
show  the  Chalmers  conquest. 

Now  comes  this  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers; 
up  goes  the  demand,  new  buildings,  produc¬ 
tion.  And  down  comes  the  price  to  $1050. 

That  is  $300  less  than  any  Chalmers  model 
ever  built  before,  and  some  $900  less  than  the 
Chalmers  of  three  years  ago. 

The  hundreds  of  Chalmers  dealers  who  sell 
a  great  many  cars  to  farmers  every  year  have 
bought  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  these 


new  cars  because  $300  saved  is  $300  earned, 
and  $300  is  six  per  cent,  on  $5000. 

They  bought  so  heavily  because  they  knew, 
as  good  merchants,  that  this  was  a  good-sense 
kind  of  a  car  for  a  farmer  to  drive.  It  develops 
45  horse-power  at  the  usual  cost  of  25  H.  P. 
(And  gasoline  isn’t  getting  any  lower). 

The  engine  is  rather  small  beside  the  big 
hulk  of  an  engine  it  used  to  take  to  turn  up  45 
horse-power.  The  cylinders  are  3t4  x  4V2 — six 
ot  them.  But  they  deliver  the  stiffest  wallop 
that  ever  came  out  of  an  engine  of  its  size.  It 
“turns  over”  3400  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
better  than  56  a  second. 

You  understand  the  “kick”  that  is  back 
of  speed.  Some  cars  do  1400.  Some  1800. 
Some  2200.  Others  2400.  One  or  two  get 
around  2600 ;  one  reaches  3000  r.  p.  m. 

But  this  is  the  highest  engine  speed  ever 
developed  in  an  American  stock  car. 

It  means  great  power  from  a  small  engine; 
a  light-weight  chassis;  quick  acceleration;  long 
mileage  on  gas;  abnormal  tire  life;  and  ability 
to  pass  your  neighbor  almost  at  will. 

One  minute  with  your  foot  on  the  accel¬ 
erator  makes  you  want  to  own  the  car. 

When  you  go  to  town  again  look  up  the 
Chalmers  dealer;  and  send  for  a  catalog  now. 

$1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Quality  First 
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Green  Manure  in  the  Rotation 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  Lee 

NOT IfER  VIEW. — I  have  read  and  re-read  the 
very  interesting  article.  “Hairy  Vetch  as  a 
Green  Manure  Crop,"  by  Ora  Lee  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Dec.  25  and  ns  Mr.  Lee  invites  a  discussion  of 
his  idea  by  "practical  farmers."  and  doesn't  care 
how  hard  they  "knock,"  T  would  like  to  show  him 
where  I  think  he  is  losing  part  of  his  ammunition. 
1  would  suggest  that  he  change  his  rotation. 
As  outlined,  his  rotation  is  hay.  potatoes,  beaus  and 
wheat.  This  rotation  for  me  would  he  almost  ideal, 
if  I  were  not  a  firm  believer  in  green  manure.  On 
my  farm  green  manure  has  proven  so  successful  I 
have  had  to  change  the  rotation,  in  order  to  realize 
the  greatest  returns  from  the  green  manure  crops. 
In  the  system  of  rotation,  one  should  work  along 
the  line  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  entire  crop  sys¬ 
tem.  and  this  probably  will  interfere  somewhat  with 
the  kind  of  crop  grown. 

A  FOUR-YEAR  ROTATION.— If  I  read  Mr.  Lee's 
article  correctly,  lie  seems  to  think  all  he  needs  is 
to  green  manure  the  field.  "L."  which  is  so  far  away 
it  gets  no  stable  manure.  lie  tells  what  green  ma¬ 
nure  did  on  this  field,  and  I  would  ask  him,  if  green 


without  plowing?  The  oats  will  he  as  good  a  place 
in  which  to  sow  clover  seed  as  the  wheat  would,  one 
year  with  another,  because  if  one  dues  not  plow 
the  potato  ground  for  oats,  the  oats  may  lie  sown 
very  early.  Oats  pay  here  about  the  same  as  wheat, 
and  are  far  more  certain.  This  rotation  would  give 
Mr,  Lee  a  green  manure  crop  every  year,  and  he 
would  not  have  to  plow  under  any  more  hay  crops 
in  order  to  secure  a  place  to  sow  the  rye  and  vetch. 

COST  OF  MANURING.- — Now.  for  the  figures,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lee.  He  charges  the  potato  crops  with 
one-half  the  value  of  stable  and  green  manure  ap¬ 
plied,  balance  charged  to  future  crops.  This  is  ex¬ 
pecting  pay  for  these  manures  rather  Quickly.  T 
think  the  stable  manure  may  possibly  give  half  iis 
value  up  the  first  year,  hut  do  not  believe  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops  will  anywhere  near  do  it.  Some  years 
green  manures  do  not  decompose  very  much  the 
first  season,  not  enough  to  expect  them  to  lie  half 
exhausted,  A  more  conservative  estimate  would  he 
to  charge  one-third  of  the  green  manure  to  the  first 
crop,  and  this  is  rather  high,  some  seasons.  Mr. 
Lee’s  green  manure  cost  him  too  much,  even  for  "A- 
Xo.  1  goods.”  First,  there  is  a  charge  of  $HR>  for 
the  hay.  Then  there  is  a  charge  for  labor  in  plow¬ 
ing.  fitting  and  seeding  of  $62.54.  Taxes,  overhead. 


The  Problem  of  Handling  Poultry 
Manure 

XL  IKE  most  of  your  inquirers  who  have  asked 
how  to  handle  hen  manure  I  have  read  a  large 
number  of  articles  on  the  subject,  both  in  your  pa¬ 
per  and  by  other  authorities.  Your  latest  article 
(page  1511)  T  consider  the  most  practical  I  have  yet 
read  and  I  consider  them  all  as  suggestive  rather 
than  complete  in  their  treatment;  that  is.  they  do 
not  seem  to  he  concrete  examples  of  systems  of 
handling  lien  manure  on  plants  of  any  size,  say 
500  birds  or  more. 

To  take  up  the  points  of  your  article  as  we  have 
applied  them  to  our  plant  (which  is  in*  the  growing 
stage)  of  about  900  birds  in  connection  with  a  74- 
acre  fruit  and  general  farm,  advice  as  far  as  hand¬ 
ling  the  litter  and  manure  in  it  we  have  found  hv 
experience  to  lie  practical,  and  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  convenient  way  to  handle  if. 
Rut  when  you  come  fo  the  manure  from  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  you  have  touched  the  secret  of  the 
whole  proposition  when  you  say.  “provided  the  hen 
man  is  ready  to  do  the  work." 

For  three  years  we  have  decided  to  keep  this  lien 
manure  dry  until  Spring  and  use  it  as  fertilizer. 


The  Old  Mare  and  Her  Descendants  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm.  Fig.  44.  See  page  150. 


manure  was  a  good  thing  on  this  unmanuved  field, 
why  would  it  not  he  a  great  thing  on  the  manured 
fields,  and  then  why  not  get  a  rotation  that  will 
make  possible  a  green  manure  crop  every  year,  so 
that  each  field  is  benefited  thereny  once  every  four 
years?  In  Mr.  Lee’s  rotation,  hay  is  followed  by 
potatoes,  then  beans,  and  lastly,  wheat  Of  course 
Mr.  Lee  is  far  removed  from  us  here  in  Southern 
Michigan,  and  perhaps  my  suggestions  will  not  apply 
to  his  locality.  However,  in  the  main,  I  think  they 
will. 

DIFFERING  CROPS.— Potatoes,  (and  I  under¬ 
stand  he  means  late  ones),  are  in  most  years  har¬ 
vested  so  late,  rye,  vetch,  or  wheat  do  not  get  a  very 
good  start,  while  with  beans  one  can  get  them  har¬ 
vested  early  enough  to  sow  wheat,  or  any  other  Fall 
crop,  and  he  reasonably  sure  of  a  good  start  before 
Winter  sets  in.  This  evidently  is  Mr.  Lee's  idea,  be¬ 
cause  lie  sows  the  beau  ground  to  wheat,  f  lake 
it  he  has  no  cover  crop  on  his  potato  ground  from 
the  time  he  harvests  them  until  he  plows  for  beans. 

MANURE  OX  SOD. — As  for  manure  on  the  sod 
for  potatoes,  it  is  a  good  tiling;  so  is  manure  on 
the  sod  for  beans.  The  above  being  true,  why  not 
have  the  rotation  hay.  beans,  bean  ground  sowed 
to  rye  and  vetch  to  tie  plowed  under  for  potatoes, 
then  follow  the  potatoes  with  oats  in  the  Spring 


etc.,  of  ijM7.Nl  which,  with  the  cost  of  seed  made  the 
green  manure  cost  over  P2(\  per  acre. 

OVERHEAD  CHARGES.— In  the  rotation  I  have 
suggested  above,  the  overhead  tax  of  the  land,  the 
plowing,  and  most  of  the  fitting,  and  the  price  of 
the  hay  crop  would  not  he  figured  in  against  the 
green  manure,  and  of  course  the  hay  would  not  be 
plowed  under.  However,  if  the  hay  was  cut.  and  fed 
on  the  farm,  and  manure  properly  cared  for.  its 
ma nu rial  value  would  he  as  great  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  hut  the  $100  would  he  charged  to  the 
feed  for  stock,  instead  of  potatoes.  The  stable  ma¬ 
nure  would  probably  give  better  satisfaction  to  the 
potato  crop  if  it  were  plowed  under  for  beans  the 
year  before,  and  this  manure  in  the  bean  ground 
would  certainly  he  ideal  to  hustle  up  the  rye  and 
\  etch. 

CHANGING  THE  ROTATION.— In  conclusion,  it 
is  some  time  yet  before  1917.  and  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Lee  can  do  a  lot  of  figuring.  However,  if  a 
rotation  of  hay,  beaus,  bean  ground  sown  to  rye  and 
vetch,  some  to  he  plowed  under  for  potatoes  the 
next,  or  third  year,  potato  ground  to  lie  sown  to 
oats,  without  plowing,  and  the  oats  seeded  to  clover, 
finds  favor  with  him,  no  need  to  wait  until  1917  to 
begin  the  change.  l.  w.  meeks. 

Hillsdale  Co..  Mich. 


hut  we  were  not  ready  to  do  the  work.  First  we 
bought  barrels,  which  cost  us  10  cents  each  (at 
some  places  they  cost  25  cents  each).  Those  barrels 
full  of  lien  manure  we  commenced  storing  in  places 
such  as  tool  shed,  wagon-house,  also  built  a  little 
shed  at  end  of  henhouse.  But  we  did  not  have  dry 
stuff  enough  in  the  manure  to  keep  it  dry,  although 
we  used  the  sifted  ashes  from  over  15  tons  of  coal 
that  Winter  (had  200  hens  at  that  time).  The  odor 
was  so  foul  that  we  couldn't  keep  the  manure  in 
buildings  that  we  had  to  go  near,  also  there  was 
moisture  enough  in  manure  so  that  all  the  bottoms 
were  warped  out  of  the  barrels,  which  could  not  be 
used  again. 

Of  course  the  man  who  gives  the  advice  about 
handling  the  manure  is  not  to  blame  for  all  this 
trouble.  These  are  just  the  natural  snags  the  poul- 
tryman  runs  into  if  he  isn't  “ready  to  do  the  work.” 
Later,  as  we  kept  more  hens,  we  purchased  U>% 
acid  phosphate  in  two-ton  lot>  at  a  little  less  than 
$12  a  ton  at  our  station  (purchased  through 
Grange).  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and  we  had 
the  problem  of  storing  the  phosphate,  and  still  the 
problem  of  storing  the  manure. 

It  is  plain  to  us  now  that  we  must  have  a  system, 
storage  and  equipment  for  handling  this  manure. 
If  hen  manure  is  to  he  handled  as  a  fertilizer  and 
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needs?  some  kind  of  a  building  for  storage,  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  definite  part  of  a  man’s  time  to  handle, 
it  lias  become  an  important  branch  of  the  poultry 
plant,  and  most  important  upon  a  farm  where  the 
output  may  be  very  profitably  used. 

A  very  important  question  is,  what  is  this  branch 
of  the  business  worth,  and  how  much  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  will  it  pay  lor?  Authorities  have  placed 
the  value  of  hen  manure  at  20  or  25  cents  per  hen. 
This  then  with  1.000  hens  represents  a  by-product 
worth  $200  or  more. 

In  our  case  to  handle  this  by-product  properly  we 
need  at  the  end  of  our  long  house,  which  is  cleaned 
with  a  carrier,  a  shed  suitable  to  store  the  manure 
in  a  dry  condition.  We  propose  to  build  this  stor¬ 
age  on  the  plan  of  a  manure  pit,  having  a  concrete 
floor  and  concrete  walls,  about  six  inches  thick  and 
four  or  five  feet  high,  to  be  properly  inclosed  above 
by  roof  and  remainder  of  the  wall  of  wood.  Then 
we  need  a  storage  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  dry 
material  convenient,  right  at  or  near  the  henhouse. 

It  is  our  experience  that  in  order  to  take  care  of 
any  branch  of  the  poultry  business,  or  for  that  mat- 
rer  of  any  business,  there  must  be  in  operation  a 
working  system  that  eliminates  as  far  as  practical 
all  inconveniences  that  will  lead  to  delay  or  neglect 
to  do  the  operation.  For  instance,  if  the  droppings 
must  be  kept  well  covered  with  dry  material  that 
material  must  be  conveniently  near  at  band;  also 
if  the  farm  team  is  necessary  to  draw  away  directly 
the  manure  as  the  house  is  cleaned,  there  are  too 
many  chances  that  the  team  is  not  available  because 
of  farm  work.  Then  too,  rain  or  Winter  storms 
interfere  with  cleaning  this  way. 

As  to  the  amount  of  dry  material  needed  to  keep 
droppings  dry  from  1,000  hens  in  our  case  it  would 
take  10  tons  or  more,  besides  what  coal  ashes  we 
have.  This  to  be  purchased  to  the  best  advantage 
should  be  purchased  in  ca riots,  or  where  coopera¬ 
tive  buying  is  practiced  as  here  it  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  twice  a  year,  Spring  and  Fall,  when  reg¬ 
ular  buying  of  phosphate  is  done.  Then  with  ample 
storage  for  the  dry  material  and  the  manure  we 
would  have  two  seasons  to  apply  this  fertilizer  to 
our  meadows  and  new  seeding,  in  the  Spring  as  soon 
as  the  ground  was  dry  enough  and  right  after 
haying  and  harvesting  on  the  seeding. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  manure  fine 
enough  for  application  we  have  thought  to  break  the 
lumps  up  fine  and  put  on  land  with  a  manure 
spreader.  I  assume  that  the  manure  spreader  could 
be  regulated  to  put  on  a  light  enough  application. 
Or  1  see.  no  reason  why  if  ground  it  could  not  be 
put  on  with  grain  drill  the  same  as  applied  to  reg¬ 
ular  crops  on  plowed  land. 

At  present  we  apply  all  ben  manure  directly  to 
meadows.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the 
soluble  part  and  the  acid  phosphate  must  be 
washed  away  when  put  on  in  the  Winter. 

We  have,  right  here,  a  concrete  case,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  be  worked  out  for  the  practical  handling  of 
hen  manure  in  competition  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Au  investment  to  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  business  to  be  done  and  the  profits  to  be  made. 
Will  your  expert  criticise  these  plans  and  answer? 
How  much  is  the  manure  from  1,000  hens  worth 
for  fertilizing  meadows?  How  much  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  will  it  stand?  Does  10%  acid  phosphate  make 
the  best  dry  material?  What  kind  of  a  mill  would 
be  used  to  grind  the  manure,  a  regular  feed  grind¬ 
ing  mill?  F.  E.  UPSON. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  we  have  a  set  of  most  important 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only  through  a 
discussion.  We  desire  to  bear  from  poultrymen  who 
have  worked  out  a  system  for  handling  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  should  consider  the  manure  from  1,000 
hens  (that  is  the  clear  manure  on  the  droppings 
boards)  worth  at  least  $250.  Land  plaster  gives 
us  best  results  as  a  drier,  but  it  adds  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  as  plant  food.  Acid  phosphate  is  now  much 
higher  in  price.  It  is  not  as  good  for  drying  as 
plaster  but  rather  better  for  fixing  the  ammonia  and 
adds  needed  phosphoric  acid  to  the  manure.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  make  a  special  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  the  manure.  May  we  hear  from  poultrymen  on 
this  manure  question?  It  is  a  large  proposition  this 
year. 


Sheep  Raising  in  the  East 

A  GROWING  INDUSTRY.— There  seems  to  be  a 
returning  interest  in  the  breeding  and  growing 
of  sheep.  Why  should  it  not  be  so,  particularly  in 
the  rough  hill  counties  of  New  York  State,  where 
much  of  the  land  is  good  for  little  else  than  pastur¬ 
ing,  when  we  see  the  high  prices  prevailing  for 
lamb,  mutton  and  wool?  Surely  with  the  passing 
of  the  free  range  in  the  West,  the  Eastern  farmer 


lias  more  to  encourage  him  to  raise  more  live  stock 
products  than  he  did  20  or  25  years  ago. 

SHELTERING  THE  FLOCK.— How  to  build  a 
barn  to  accommodate  50  or  100  sheep?  To  answer 
this  question  we  should  know  whether  the  inquirer 
desires  an  independent  building  with  ample  room 
overhead  for  the  storage  of  bay  or  other  fodder,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  winter  50  to  100  sheep,  erected  with  a  view 
to  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  buildings 
as  a  whole,  or  whether  he  would  he  satisfied  with 
some  simple  economical  arrangement  which  can  very 
often  be  provided  in  connection  with  existing  build¬ 
ings,  which  would  serve  the  desired  purpose  equally 
well  with  much  less  expense.  I  have  in  mind  some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  which  makes  au  ideal  place  for 
fattening  range  lambs  through  the  Winter,  and 
which  would  answer  as  well  for  the  wintering  of  a 
flock  of  breeding  ewes.  A  description  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  of  interest  to  anyone  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  building  of  this  kind. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS.— Our  large 
grain  barn,  30x$0  feet,  with  16-foot  posts,  stands 
with  one  end  (30  feet)  fronting  south.  Three  feet 
from  the  southeast  corner  of  this  barn  is  a  smaller 
barn  20x40  feet,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
thus  giving  us  a  “corner”  or  angle  at  the  ends  of  the 
two  buildings  40x23  feet,  Here  we  had  an  ideal 
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place  to  construct  a  sheep  or  lamb  shed  with  two 
sides  already  built.  We  completed  the  shed  by 
building  the  south  side  six  feet  high,  and  enclosing 
the  west  end,  running  our  rafters  up  on  the  end  of 
the  large  barn  14  feet  high,  supporting  the  center 
Of  the  whole  roof  with  one  post  under  a  purlin  plate. 
This  roof  is  covered  with  a  good  grade  of  patent 
roofing,  as  it  is  a  little  too  flat  for  shingles.  On  the 
south  side  are  two  windows,  and  in  the  west  end 
one  window  at  the  same  height,  with  another  over 
the  roll  door,  which  is  9xS  feet,  large  enough  to  en¬ 
ter  with  wagon  or  manure  spreader. 

FEEDING  ARR  ANG  EM  ENTS. —The  th ree-foot 
space  between  the  two  original  buildings  gives  a 
good  doorway  to  enter  the  sheep  shed  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  side  of  the  same.  Near  this  are  doorways  just 
under  the  edge  of  the  roof,  entering  both  of  the 
original  barns,  where  bay  or  other  fodder  can  be 
put  down  into  the  four-foot  alleyway  running  along 
the  north  side  of  the  sheep  shed.  From  this  feeding 
alley,  three  double  feeding  racks  extend  to  the  south 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  south  side  of  the 
shed.  At  the  end  of  the  middle  rack  is  a  water 
hydrant  with  running  water  constantly  before  the 
sheep  or  lambs.  At  this  point  the  shed  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  middle  rack  and  the 
watering  place,  which  is  accessible  from  either  pen. 
It;  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  affords  a 
roomy  well-lighted  place  with  very  little  expense  in 
comparison  with  what  an  entirely  new  building 
would  cost. 

UTILIZING  THE  BAY.— Another  method  which 
is  even  more  economical,  and  equally  as  satisfying 
in  a  barn  without  a  basement,  is  to  utilize  the 
“bay.”  which  is  the  term  applied  to  that  portion 
of  our  large  grain  barns,  where  the  grain  is  mowed. 
This  is  done  by  putting  a  false  floor  on  joists  or 
stringers  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  filling  on  this  with  hay,  fodder  or  straw,  as 
much  as  is  desired.  If  t lie  room  is  all  needed  at 
harvest  time  this  temporary  scaffold  floor  can  very 
quickly  be  removed,  and  t lie  stringers  shoved  back 
to  either  side,  and  the  whole  space  to  the  ground 
can  be  tilled  with  grain.  After  thrashing  the  false 
floor  can  be  replaced,  and  is  then  ready  for  Winter 
quarters  for  slieep  again.  We  have  both  ends  of 
our  large  barn  arranged  in  this  manner  and  And 
it  very  convenient  and  comfortable. 

A  SEPARATE  SHEEP  BARN— If  a  separate 
barn  is  desired  for  the  Winter  housing  of  the  flock 


the  accompanying  drawing.  Fig.  45.  would  be  prac¬ 
tical.  and  this  building  could  be  utilized  in  Summer 
for  the  storing  of  farm  wagons  and  tools.  I  have 
made  a  rough  sketch  that  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  builder.  For  a  barn  large 
enough  to  accommodate  50  to  100  slieep,  I  have 
planned  this  24x42  with  s-foot  posts.  But  it  would 
very  likely  be  much  more  convenient  and  practical 
to  have  a  second  floor  for  the  storage  of  hay;  in 
this  case  the  posts  could  be  14  or  10  feet,  as  seems 
most  desirable.  The  foundation  can  be  of  stone  or 
cement  as  desired,  and  the  frame  of  OxG-inch  or 
2x0-inch,  built  up  with  4x4-inch  girths  and  2x6 
rafters.  If  preferred  the  doors  can  be  placed  on 
the  east  and  west  ends  instead  of  the  north  side. 
As  indicated  in  the  drawings,  both  large  doors 
are  on  rollers,  one  sliding  inside  the  siding,  and  the 
other  on  the  outside.  The  sections  between  the 
posts  are  14  feet;  this  will  accommodate  two  wagons 
in  either  side  if  desired.  Double  feeding  racks 
can  be  used  to  divide  the  flock  into  as  many  parts 
as  desired,  with  feeding  alley  along  the  north  side 
or  through  the  center.  The  two  concrete  piers  which 
support  the  center  posts  should  have  a  dowel  on 
the  top  to  hold  the  posts  in  position.  This  roof  is 
planned  one-third  pitch;  it  can  be  made  steeper  if 
desired.  Plenty  of  windows  should  be  used  to  in¬ 
sure  ample  light.  This  building  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  in  Summer  for  storage  purposes  as  well 
as  for  the  sheep  in  Winter.  i.  c.  H.  c. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  Money  in  Circulation 

Will  you  state  tin*  approximate  amount  of  money, 
including  bullion,  both  gold  and  silver,  in  the  United 
States?  F.  c.  H. 

Gold,  Pa. 


THE  following  statement  is  sent  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  at  Washington.  On  Jan.  1, 
4879,  or  37  years  ago,  the  total  amount  of  U.  S. 
money  in  circulation  was  $816,266,721  or  $10.92  per 
capita.  Compare  these  figures  with  those  below  and 
see  how  we  have  increased  in  both  total  and  per 
capita  circulation.  On  Dec.  4  the  amount  held  by 
Federal  reserve  banks  and  agents  against  reserve 
notes  was  $177.020.593 — $8,513,793  in  gold — the  bal¬ 
ance  in  silver.  At  the  same  date  the  amount  held  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  as  assets  was  $293,224,654,  most¬ 
ly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Money  in  circulation  Dec.,  4915: 

Gold  coin  (including  bullion  in  Treasury )  $603,342,502 
Gold  certificates .  1.258,660,599 


Standard  silver  dollars  .  66,170,811 

Silver  certificates,  b .  489,093,555 

Treasury  notes  of  1890,  b .  2,183,521 

United  States  notes  .  340,804,126 

Federal  Reserve  notes  .  477,477,420 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes .  . 

National  bank  notes  .  763,385,036 


Total  . $3,859,660,981 

At  this  date  the  total  population  was  figured  at 
104,435,000.  This  makes  $38.04  per  capita. 


Guff  About  Rheumatism 

HIRAM  CARTER  makes  a  specialty  of  selling 
(or  giving  away)  the  "Old  Surgeon’s  Rem¬ 
edy”  for  rheumatism.  We  can  hardly  think  of  more 
plausible  guff  than  Carter  sends  out  in  his  printed 
letters.  It  is  evident  that  some  people  who  suffer 
from  pain  think  that  these  printed  circulars  are 
personal  letters  from  Carter,  and  that  the  “dear 
friend”  applies  to  them  alone.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  are  wiser,  and  who  know  the  unpat¬ 
ented  guff  which  goes  with  patent  medicine.  One 
of  our  readers  got  these  circulars  from  Carter  and 
wrote  back  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt,  of  your  three  communications,  con- 
touts  duly  noted.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow  up 
several  of  these  (so  called)  dirndls,  to  find  them  fakes, 
without  becoming  involved  except  to  the  extent  of  sta¬ 
tionery  and  postage. 

Frankly,  this  appeals  to  me  as  the  most  mild  and 
forcible  of  any  brought  to  my  notice,  hence  my  refusal 
to  accept  the  $2  C,  <  >.  D.  package  Sent  without  my 
order.  Assuming  the  above  to  he  correct,  and  you  have 
doubts  of  your  ability  to  substantiate  your  claims, 
would  advise  that  you  promptly  wash  your  hands  and 
take  an  ex  lauded  vacation,  say  to  the  end  of  your 
natural  life. 

With  a  view  of  giving  you  the  advantage  of  every 
doubt  would  ask  that  yon  present  your  statements  to 
The  Run  a  i.  Nkw-Yohkfk  and  the  minute  you  prove 
them  to  their  satisfaction,  you  will  be  in  line  for  a 
greater  business  than  you  can  take  care  of,  as  they  are 
a  very  large  family. 

If  Mr.  Garter  wants  to  prove  his  statements  we 
are  ready  for  the  proof.  You  would  think  from  his 
letters  that  lie  could  cure  an  aching  void,  a  lame 
conclusion  or  a  painful  necessity.  Tiib  It.  N.-Y.  has 
rheumatism  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  when  it  comes 
to  fakes  and  curealls,  hut  we  are  always  ready  for 
treatment.  So  let  Brother  Carter  come  forward  and 
give  or  take  his  medicine! 


Z5he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Homemade  Windmill 

Economy  in  Materials  and  Construction 
Part  T. 

NEX PENSIVE  POWER.— Probably  there  is  no  one 
other  piece  of  work  <>n  the  farm,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  turning  the  grindstone,  that  is 
so  uninteresting  and  comes  so  near  toeind  drudgery 
as  pumping  water.  The  gasoline  engine  and  wind¬ 
mill  have  relieved  much  of  this  drudgery,  but  there 
are  still  many  cases  where  water  is  pumped  by 
hand  for  cattle  throughout  the  Summer  months,  at 
least.  Every  farmer  is  not  lucky  enough  to  have 
running  water  in  his  pasture,  and  unless  he  has 
some  means  must  be  provided  to  secure  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  for  the  herd.  A  windmill  and  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
days  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  securing 
this.  There  are  very  few  days  when  there  is  not 
wind  enough  to  turn  a  mill  during  some  portion 
of  the  day,  and  the  only  cost  of  running  is  the 
upkeep  and  lubricating  oil:  air.  the  motive  power, 
costs  absolutely  nothing. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  OUTFIT.— -Often,  however,  the 
farm  is  a  rented  one  and  the  tenant  feels  that  he 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  steel  mill. 
With  this  thought  in  mind — securing  an  efficient 
windmill  at  low  cost — Bulletin  No.  50.  “The  Home¬ 
made  Windmills  of  Nebraska.”  was  sent  out  by  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  The  mills  described 
in  this  bulletin  are  not  suitable,  however,  for  the 
conditions  in  Eastern  States.  Most  of  the  mills 
described  in  it  are  fixed.  Le.,  they  utilize  tlie  wind 
effectively  only  when  if  blows  from  a  certain  quar¬ 
ter..  A  windmill  of  the  turbine  type  1ms  to  face 
the  wind  when  running,  and  as  tlie  winds  of  the 
Eastern  States  are  not  constant  in  direction,  swing¬ 
ing  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another, 
some  means  has  to  he  provided  to  let  the  mill  swing 
about  the  top  of  the  tower  and  face  the  wind,  no 
matter  from  what  direction  it  conies.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  difficult  about  making  a  windmill  for  pump¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  illustrations  show  one  that  was 
built  last  Spring  and  is  now  pumping  water  from 
a  shallow  well  for  25  bead  of  cattle.  A  small  stor¬ 
age  tank  of  about  16  barrels  capacity  was  made 
from  plank  to  hold  water  over  calm  periods,  but 
there  are  very  few  days  when  the  wind  does  not 
blow  enough  to  pump  sufficient  water  for  the  cows. 
The  tank  is  necessary,  however,  for  although  the 
mill  may  pump  enough  water  at  some  time  during 
the  day,  it  may  not  he  running  at  the  time  the  cows 
want  it,  and,  of  course,  there  are  some  days  when 
it  does  not  run  at  all.  A  concrete  tank  would  lu> 
better  than  the  one  shown,  but  this  mill  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment,  mneh  of 
the  work  done  upon  it  was  of  a  tempor¬ 
ary  character  to  keep  the  cost  as  low 
as  possible. 

THE  WIND-WIIEEL.— The  essential 
part  of  the  mill  is  the  wind-wheel.  It 
is  eight  feet  in  diameter  over  all, 
and  is  composed  of  24  vanes  or  sails, 
mounted  radially  upon  a  suitable 
framework.  In  Fig.  47  a  portion  of 
the  sails  are  shown  removed  showing 
the  construction  of  the  wheel  support¬ 
ing  them.  The  sails  were  made  from 
North  Carolina  pine  %-inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Probably  well-painted  basswood 
would  do  as  well,  for  there  is  very 
little  tendency  to  warp,  owing  to  tlie 
fact  that  both  sides  are  presented  to 
the  air.  When  completed  they  are  12 
inches  across  tlie  wide  end.  four  inches 
across  the  narrow  end  and  2 14  feet 
long.  A  dimensioned  half  of  one  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  They  were  made 
from  a  board  eight  inches  wide  cut 
to  the  proper  length  and  then  sawed 
diagonally  from  a  point  two  inches 
from  one  corner  to  a  point  two  inches  from  the 
other.  This  gives  two  pieces  of  the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  cut.  Two  of  these,  fastened  together 
by  cross  cleats  at  the  lower  end  and  just  above 
tlie  slot  form  the  completed  sail.  These  cleats  are 
four  inches  and  nine  inches  long  respectively,  and 
are  made  from  stock  one  inch  square.  Besides 
providing  a  way  of  fastening  the  two  parts  of  the 
sail  together  they  are  used  to  fasten  the  sail  to  the 
framework  of  the  wheel  as  well,  a  small  carriage 
bolt  passing  through  their  center  and  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  bolting  the  vane  in  plaee. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— The  frame¬ 
work  of  the  wheel  is  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  built  up  of  wood.  The  spokes  or  cross  pieces 
are  six  feet  in  length  and  are  made  from  North 
Carolina  pine  two  inches  by  %-inch  in  cross-section. 
At  the  center,  where  the  spokes  cross,  pieces  of  the 


same  material  2xl%x20  inches  in  size  are  bolted  on 
each  side  as  shown  in  the  drawing  at  (A).  The 
spokes  are  then  halved  together  at  right  angles. 
The  pieces  are  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  spokes  for 
purposes  of  strength,  and  to  provide  enough  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  the  hole  for  the  shaft  upon  which 
tlie  mill  turns  can  he  bored  without  cutting  the 
spokes  in  two.  The  center  joint  of  the  spokes  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  circular  pieces  of  ono-incli 
hoard  11  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  either  side 
and  bolted  through  the  anus.  These  are  so  placed 
that  the  grain  of  one  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  the  grain  of  each  diagonal  with  that 
of  the  spokes. 

THE  RIM. — To  build  the  rim  of  the  wheel  make 
a  temporary  floor  on  some  horses  at  a  suitable 
height  to  work  at  handily,  and  of  a  size  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  work.  A  form  is  made  by  striking  a  cir¬ 
cle  six  feet  in  diameter  and  driving  10-penny  nails 


The  Homemade  Windmill  Complete.  Fig.  46 


from  10  to  12  inches  apart  around  the  circumference. 
These  nails  are  not  d live  11  clear  down,  but  are  left- 
projecting  about  two  inches  and  provide  a  form 
around  which  the  rim  is  bent.  The  rim.  which  is 
2x1  inch  in  cross  section,  is  built  of  thin  pieces  of 
stock.  In  the  mill  described  white  pine  was  used,  be¬ 
ing  cut  in  strips  %-inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide, 
four  layers  being  used  to  build  up  the  rim.  The 
layers  were  fastened  with  screws  and  glue  and  the 
wheel  left  on  the  form  until  the  glue  was  dry.  The 
inner  circle  was  built  up  in  the  same  way.  As  this 
wheel  was  only  three  feet  in  diameter,  outside 
measurement,  tlie  form  upon  which  it  was  built  was 
made  two  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  rim  being  one  inch.  No  doubt  some 
more  pliant  wood  as  elm  or  ash  would  be  better  to 


build  these  circles  from;  the  strips  would  then  not 
have  to  be  cut  so  thin.  After  this  circle  was  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  it  was  laid  in  place  upon  the  wheel,  the 
intersections  with  the  spokes  marked  and  four  seg¬ 
ments  cut  out.  The  segments  were  held  in  their 
places  between  the  spokes  by  small  angles  made 
from  strap  iron,  one  bolt  passing  through  the  spoke 
and  the  other  through  the  end  of  the  segment. 

VANES. — To  space  the  holes  for  attaching  the 
vanes  measure  around  the  circumference  with  the 
tape  and  divide  the  distance  into  21  equal  parts. 
To  be  sure  of  accuracy  step  these  divisions  around 
with  the  dividers,  and  if  it  does  not  come  out  evenly 
adjust  the  dividers  until  it  does.  With  these  di¬ 
visions  marked  on  the  outer  circle  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  place  a  straight  edge  from  this  point  to 
the  center  of  the  wheel,  the  intersection  of  the 
straight  edge  with  the  inner  circle  locates  the  point 
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on  that  circle,.  Three-sixteenth  holes  are  bored 
through  the  centers  of  the  outer  and  inner  rims  at 
these  points  and  the  sails  bolted  to  them  by  means 

of  the  slats  across  the  back.  These  cleats  are  shown 

* 

in  place  at  (B).  r.  it.  s. 


Insurance  on  Parcel  Post  Packages 

THE  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  to  a 
letter  appearing  on  page  64  of  the  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  January  8,  1916,  entitled  "Insurance  of 
1 ’a  reel  Post  Eggs.”  in  which  it  i>  alleged  that  per¬ 
sons  making  claims  for  indemnity  on  account  of 
losses  sustained  in  connection  with  insured  parcel 
post  mail  are  required  to  fill  out  a  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment,  and  are  compelled  to  execute  their  affidavits 
before  notaries,  the  expense  in  many  cases  being 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  paper  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation,  and  reaches  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  should  benefit  by  the  insurance  feature 
of  the  parcel  post  service,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
has  the  Post  Office  Department  expected  claimants 
to  incur  any  expense  in  executing  their  affidavits,  the 
application  for  indemnity  specifically  providing  that 
the  declarations  of  both  the  sender  and  addressee  of 
an  insured  parcel  may  he  sworn  to,  without  twist, 
before  the  postmaster,  any  sworn  employee  of  a 
post  office  designated  by  the  postmaster  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  or  any  other  representative  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  commissioned  by  the  Postmaster  (leu- 
era  1. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  inclosed  re¬ 
vised  blank  application  for  indemnity,  now  in  use, 
which  is  considered  as  concise  as  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  practical  to  make  it  and  still  obtain 
the  information  essential  to  the  adjustment  of 
claims.  Please  note  that  the  sender  of  a  parcel  is 
required  to  answer  but  two  questions.  Will  you 
kindly  publish  appropriate  correction? 

A.  M.  DOCKERY. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

R.  N.-Y. — Accompanying  the  above  letter  is  a  copy 
of  the  application  for  indemnity  for  loss  of  insured 
packages.  Under  the  head  of  Information  and  In¬ 
structions  the  following  statement  is  made : 

This  declaration  may  be  made  without  cost  before 
any  postnffiee  inspector  or  other  representative  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  commissioned  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  or  any  postmaster  or  sworn  employee 
of  a  post  office  designated  by  the  postmaster  for  the 
purpose,  the  impression  of  the  postmarking  stamp  of 
the  post  office  or  station  where  it  is  executed  being  af¬ 
fixed  thereto  if  practicable.  However,  if  preferred,  the 
declaration  may  be  executed  before  an  officer  author¬ 
ized  to  administer  oaths,  who  will  affix  his  official  seal 
thereto,  or  if  be  has  no  seal,  a  certificate  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  a  record  slutwing  that 
lie  is  duly  qualified  to  administer  oaths. 

The  execution  of  this  statement  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  the  department  to  com¬ 
plete  the  evidence  in  the  cose,  and  does 
not  in  itself  indicate  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  will  receive  indemnity  or 
reimbursement.  No  indemnity  can  be 
paid  to  cover  or  include  the  cost,  if  any. 
of  furnishing  this  declaration,  whether  or 
not  indemnity  is  paid  or  recovery  is 
made. 

The  names  and  initials  of  sender  and 
addressee,  whenever  they  appear  in  this 
form,  should  correspond  exactly  with 
their  signatures  as  affixed  thereto,  and 
with  their  names  as  given  in  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  postmaster  on  page  1.  If 
a  signature  is  made  by  mark,  its  genuine¬ 
ness  must  be  attested  by  a  disinterested 
witness. 

Indemnity  for  lost  insured  parcels  (in¬ 
cluding  ('.  O.  D.  mail)  is  limited  to  their 
actual  value  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  tlie  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fee  paid. 

No  indemnity  will  be  paid  for  a  lost 
insured  parcel: 

(ll  Unless  application  is  made  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  mailing; 

(2)  Unless  lost  while  in  the  custody  of 
the  postal  service ; 

(2)  When  the  loss  is  due  to  damage, 
unless  the  article  is  so  completely  dam¬ 
aged  as  to  be  rendered  worthless  and  be¬ 
yond  repair; 

(4)  When  the  loss  is  merely  of  a 
postal  consequential  nature; 

(5)  When  such  matter  is  not  lawfully  in  the  mails; 

(6)  Where  other  compensation  or  reimbursement  lias 
been  made  therefor  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Surely  the  method  of  handling  these  matters 
ought  to  he  made  as  simple  as  possible,  for  many 
of  the  amounts  involved  are  small,  and  yet  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  average  shipper  wants  to  avoid  as 
much  red  tape  as  possible. 


The  Japanese  are  blooming  out  as  imitators  in  all 
sorts  of  industrial  lines.  They  are  now  exporting  large 
quantities  of  potato  starch.  Formerly  till  -  starch  was 
rarely  made  in  Japan,  but  on  observing  that  ili-'re  was 
a  good  demand  for  it,  the  Japanese  promptly  began  ex¬ 
periments,  and  are  now  in  the  market  as  competitors 
with  other  potato-growing  districts. 

Among  the  things  suggested  as  smears  on  tree  trunks 
to  keep  rabbits  away  are  blood,  grease,  lime-sulphur, 
sour  milk  and  soft  soap.  The  sure  remedy  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  with  wire  screen,  wooden  strips  or  stalks. 


Details  of  Windmill  Construction.  Fig.  47 
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f  VY/ HEN  you  plant  yom  orchard  it  pays  in  1 
¥Y  actual  dollars  stud  cents  tc  have  de¬ 
pendable  slock.  For  three  eenerailons 
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tember,  just  when  his  peaches  were  in 
full  bearing.  There  must  have  been  close 
to  500  people  there.  We  saw  two  tractors 
disking,  one  n  larger  one,  using  crude 
petroleum  as  it  comes  from  the  ground, 
drawing  large  Cutaway  harrows  heavily 
loaded.  This  place  was  a  revelation, 
land  they  were  fitting  for  planting  having 
produced  that  year  07  bushels  oats  to  tin- 
acre.  There  were  hi  bearing  six  and 
seven-year-old  apple  and  peach  trees  that 
looked  like  30-year-olds,  clean,  healthy 
and  low-headed.  Cherries  were  on  some 
trees  in  September,  firm  and  hard,  to 
show  the  possibility  of  holding  part  of 
the  crop  back.  Mr.  Elsler  was  disking 
down  Crimson  clover  sown  iu  the  Spring 
and  seeding  that  ground  to  rye  and  vetch, 
that  to  go  under  next.  Spring  and  the 
clover  repeated.  R.  F.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Family  of  Horses 

The  horse  picture  shown  on  page  147 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Chas.  Lichtenwnlner,  of 
Macungie,  Pa.  This  certainly  is  a  horse 
family.  The  mare  at  the  extreme  right 
with  the  white  streak  on  her  face  is  the 
■mother,  and  the  rest  are  all  her  descend¬ 
ants.  The  oldest,  which  stands  next  to 
the  mare  will  bo  seven  years  old  next 
Spring,  and  is  17  bands  high.  Thus  there 
was  one  colt  for  each  year,  llie  little  fel¬ 
low  at  the  extreme  right  being  the  baby. 
Although  these  eolts  are  not  highly  bred 
they  are  all  excellent  workers,  four  of 
them  having  been  in  farm  service  al¬ 
ready.  They  eau  be  used  anywhere  that 
a  horse  is  needed,  either  single  or  double, 
and  surely  this  group  shows  what  a  far¬ 
mer  can  do.  starting  with  good  stock  and 
using  care  in  the  breeding  and  in  raising 
the  colts.  For  a  number  of  years  our 
Eastern  farmers  were  told  that  it  did 
not  pay  them  to  raise  horses.  Too  many 
of  them  took  the  advice  and  gave  up 
raising  colts.  As  it  turned  out  this  was 
poor  advice  and  many  of  these  farmers 
who  have  been  paying  out  their  money  for 
Western  horses  would  have  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  to-day  if  they  had  kept  one  or  two 
brood  mares  and  raised  a  colt  or  two 
every  year.  In  spite  of  the  development 
of  motor  cars  and  tractors  we  still  think 
it  will  pay  our  Eastern  farmers  to  raise 
good  colts.  Poor  scrub  stock  will  never 
nav.  but  good  horses  will,  we  believe, 


are  hardy, 
healthy,  well- 
rooted,  true-to- 

name.quick-grow- 
ing.and  early  bearing.^ 
Planting  Barnes'  trees 
always  pays.  They  save 
money,  time  and  j 
worry.  You’ll  be  / 
pleased.  Send  lor  Zl 
the  free  book 
today. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co., 

Box  8  Yalesville.  Conn, 


Fruit  Growers 

It  pays  to  get  prices  on  our  Genesee  i 
Valley  stock.  Sturdy  apple.neach.pear  I 
and  other  tree*  and  small  fruits.  Our  Ii 
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Tree — lists  Turdy.  we|l*rootcd  trees —  /M 
cua  ran  teed  true-  variety.  thrifty, disease- 
free.  Gives  helps,  plans.  Write  today.  TC 

King  Bros.  Nurseries  ^ 

T  Oak  St.  Dannville,  New  York 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  1  REES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

First  annual  farmers’  work.  Delhi  Agri¬ 
cultural  School.  Delhi,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  24-27. 

Annual  Convention  Tennessee  State 
Floral  Association,  Nashville,  Jan.  24 ; 
Tennessee  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Jan.  25;  Slate  Nurserymen's  As¬ 
sociation  Jan.  2(1 ;  State  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Jan.  27. 

Madison-Chennngn  Counties  Holstein- 
Friesian  Club.  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Morrisville,  X,  Y.,  Jan.  27. 

Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show.  Coliseum,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  .T.,  Jam  24-20. 

Connecticut  Dairymen's  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Unity  Hall,  Hartford. 
Conn..  Jan.  25-27. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester.  Jan.  20-28. 

New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Association,  Raldwinsville.  N.  Y.,  Jan, 
29. 

Connecticut  Pomologieal  Society  and 
Oonectiout  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hartford,  Conn..  Feb.  1-3. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Jamestown, 
Feb,  1-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  21 -Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ohio  State  University 
Campus,  Columbus,  O..  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show.  Ohio  State 
T’niversitv  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Feb.  3. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Felt.  1. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton.  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaea,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ithaca.  X.  Y..  Feb.  8-11, 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Alfred  Univcrsitv,  Alfred,  N.  Y„ 
Feb.  22-25. 


TREES-ROSES-VINES 


■min  small  or  large  lots  nt  wholesale  / 
:!  P  prices.  Catalog  and  Green’s  Fruit#/ 
y  Book— FREE.  Green's  Nursery  Co.  tut 

■>'  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  NY.  “ 


Ornamentals,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees, Tested  Seed,  Vines,  Berry  Bash-  , 
os,  Kverblooming  Roses,  C annas  and 
gorgeous  bedding  plants.  Hardy  Per-  / 

i  mi i ala  that.  I  art  for  jour*—  all  ottered  ifi-  k 
root  to  you  from  A  merlea'a  Inrv.st  grower*-  9 

Sriret.  roliust  stocks  over  120} nerva along  £ 
I.nko  Erie,  1  kind*  of  mil,  is  greenhouses,  j5 
Up  to  48)  curlonil*  sold  ’ early.  No  risk.  ifS 
Bole  arrival  and  satisfaction  gtMMntMd,  Jjp 

Photo-Catalog  FREE!  Jgk 

Tells  nil  ahout  planting  and  care, 

Tr  ees  and  nceurnto  descriptions  of 
th-  'Ui-nnds  of  choice  varieties.  Spe-  ^*59. 
cinl  offers  on  high  grade  col  lections,  xmrj! 
Seed,  Plant,  Hon',  Fruit  and  Grim*  VuLJa 
mental TreoCatnlog.  192  puwrq  fully 

ii  lustra  loti,  stnt  FHhh!  Wi  Hu  today. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co, _ ^ 

Dept.  219  Painesrille, 


A  Distribution  of  Lime 

All  over  the  country,  and  through  the 
Eastern  States  in  particular,  farmers  are 
becoming  greatly  interested  in  the  lime 
question.  Within  the  past  few  years  it 
has  become  generally  understood  that 
practically  every  soil  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  50  years  will  be  benefited 
by  an  application  of  lime.  The  trouble 
is  to  know  bow  to  get  the  lime  at  a  fair 
price,  and  what  kind  of  lime  to  use.  The 
Vermont  Marble  Company  has  made  a 
proposition  to  the  farmers  of  Rutland 
County.  Vermont,  which  is  rather  a  novel 
proposition.  The  County  Adviser.  Mr. 

M.  F.  Downing,  has  been  talking  lime  to 
farmers,  and  urging  them  to  give  it  a 
trial.  As  a  result  of  bis  work  the  4  er- 
mont  Marble  Company  has  made  an  offer 
which  is  summarized  as  follows : 

To  help  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  Pennsylvania  Live  Slock  Breeders’ 
farming  in  Rutland  County  we  would  socirttion  and  Pmmsyl vania  Dairy  U 
like  to  give  to  as  many  farmers  as  care  Monongnhcla  House,  Pittsburgh, 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  five  tons 
of  ground  marble.  This  ground  marble 
will  be  delivered  to  teams  or  to 

the  railroad  in  bags  holdiug  100 

pounds  each.  If  more  convenient  for 
some  we  can  probably  arrange  to  send 
some  of  this  material  to  our  plants  at 
Center  Rutland  and  West  Rutland,  hut 
the  supply  is  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
at  our  stone  crusher  in  Proctor. 

The  conditions  are  that  five  tons  of 
lime  will  be  given  to  each  farmer.  It 
must  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rutland  County  Farm  Bureau.  It 
must  be  applied  to  only  a  part  of  each 
piece  of  ground,  the  other  part  left  so  as 
to  get  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  results. 

There  is  a  charge  of  one  dollar  a  ton  for 
the  bags,  and  when  these  bags  are  re¬ 
turned  in  good  condition  this  cost  will  be 
repaid.  If  the  farmers  have  bags  of  their 
own,  those  will  be  filled  without  charge. 

This  ground  marble  shows  by  analysis  a 
little  over  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  lime  is  a  waste  product  in 
the  quarrying  of  marble,  the  pieces  not 
suited  for  the  regular  trade  being  crushed 
to  a  dust.  This  gives  a  good  opportunity 
for  these  Vermont  farmers  to  give  lime  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  u  good  thing  all  around, 
good  for  the  farmers  and  also  for  the 
marble  company,  for  if  through  its  efforts 
those  farmers  can  be  led  to  see  that  the 
lime  is  an  advantage,  property  will  be  in¬ 
creased  in  value,  the  country  become 
nearer  self-supporting,  and  increased  in¬ 
terest  will  be  taken  all  through  the  com¬ 
munity.  Here  is  a  good  thing  for  other 
manufacturers  to  follow. 


Oui’imtnfiiso  stuck  or  TREES  enable*  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  oiie-balf  audits  prices. 

FKESH  DUG,  FREIGHT  or  F.XPRF.SS  F A  ID 

We  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  roars.  Plums. 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  nml  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DELICIOUS,  the  gn  at  desseit  apple,  Is  one 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  It  for  years  In  our  orchard 
anil  propiif  lting  bud*  were  taken  from  hearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  send  lor  it 
today,  it  ia  tree. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO„  Schoharie,  N  .Y 


As  Certified  Growers  (or  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Tree*,  at  half  agents’ 
prices.  H andtomc  catalog  free. 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
62  Ossiun  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


"■Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale"" 

Do  you  want  to  buy  some  of  llie  finest  Dunsvlllo  nursery  stock  you  ever  saw,  Apple.  I’enelies,  Rears.  Plums, 
Cherries.  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamentals— Dun  and  shipped  to  order— boxed  and  packed  free.  Sold  at  Grower's 
prices  direct  to  you  with  only  one  handling— no  order  is  too  email  to  receive  my  nersonul  Htieniion  and  car* 
— Send  for  my  free  catalog  ami  von  will  see  why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from 

THOS.  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERYMAN,  21  Main  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


More  limn  2li  ycurn  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  hove  boon  otTercd  through  this  nopur.  Thu  lnrer-i  eruwers  In  thin  end  other  statea 
vouch  for  tholr  superior  qualities  and  valuuH.  No  misleading  promises  of  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  In  QUALITY 
FIRST.  Buy  direct— save  up, nits'  profits,  useless  huioJIintr,  and  exposure.  Alter  ft-oitlng  our  trees  quarter  of  a  century  and  more 

F,'ab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON.  Box  B,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


SHRUBS 

ROSES 


rOIIIT  TDCCC  IN  UARCC  OR  SMALL  LOTS  AT  CROWER'S  PRICES,  direct 

FVflJII  I  IlLLa  from  nurseiy  to  planter.  Sate  delivery,  personal  attention 
Lull  B  FHIIIVA  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
CUM  FRUITS  VIVE  VARIETIES —just  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden. 
WllINlih  ■  11*1  I  w  Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  fruiting  time.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request, 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wellsloy  Avanue,  Dannvlilo,  N.  Y. 


Ilolstein -Friesian  Club  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse,  X'.  Y„  March  1. 

National  Feeders'  and  Breeders*  Show, 
Fort  Worth.  Tex..  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

IIolstein-Friesi.'in  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mirth,  June  G. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wjs.,  .Tunc  28-30. 

Internationa]  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 


Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  m  your  locality, 
lmw  to  plant,  trim  and  spray.  Describes  and  pictures  our  Immense  stock  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  Beaches,  Bears,  small  fruits,  etc,— all  "Wood  quality”  stock.  Also  our  big 
stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds, 
MV  si'll  direct  onh/ — nt  about  half  agents’  prices.  We  will  setnl  tills  book 
aL-.i 1 1  uteri  Ire*.  ’  Don't  inti  to  write  for  a  -upy  return  :n;c.l  brunts  11.  ■ 

WH  »t  _  •  AU.o  h.  Wood,  $30  Osrson  A  vs.  I 

oodlawn  INur*erie».  p-ochestf.k.  new  york 


A  Missouri  fanner  had  ordered  a 
fancy  pig  from  a  breeder.  The  pig  was 
a  mere  mite  of  a  pig.  and  the  farmer  sent 
it  back.  “Dear  sir.'’  he  wrote.  "From 
the  comparative  size  of  the  pig  and  the 
bill.  I  am  forced  10  the  conclusion  that 
you  got  them  mixed.  You  should  have 
sent  the  pig  by  mail  and  the  bill  by  ex¬ 
press." — Youth’s  Companion, 


Are  fresh  dug,  upland  grown,  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous, 
free  from  scale  ami  disease,  propagated  from  trees  of  nu  nt, 
No  Risk,  no  Disappointment,  lor  we  only  sell  whot  trees  we 
grow,  and  our  varieties  have  been  tested  .12  yea/s.  KftHl 
order  in  given  the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  A.  E.  MmIohv.v. 
parked  to  reach  you  in  jur.t  atgood  dominion  an  llie  day  limy 
worn  ilug,  pranipl  delivery  assured.  Mr  W.  .1  Malom  V  :» r i - 
pwerg  your  letters  und  gives  yon  the  bene  III,  of  our  expOTioiieo, 
so  you  get  the  best,  possible  si  rvjeo  when  dealing  with  iim. 
(Ueser lb*  llie  land  you  want  to  plain  when  uuldiie  udviee  uri  S'M  i.-du'i  j 
Tsars  of  siperiraru  vnslilti  In.  tu  sell  you  quality  trees  noil  plants 
at  cos(  plus  one  profit  only.  TV  rile  today  for  our  free,  tsbolesulo 
eutuloir.  Illustrated  iii  eolurs.  Visit  our  nurseries  the  largest  in 
N.  Y.  State. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  62  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

»  llano  llie'*  Pioneer  tv  Ini  lesale  Nurseries 


The  Balfl 
Seed  and  1 
Plant  Forcer 


QUIN4 

ORNA 


Makes 

Your  Garden 
weeks  ahead. 
Cheap 
enough  to 
use  ’em 
by  the 
1000. 


All  told  in  the  BIG,  NKW,  4-COLOR  BOOK-y».v/  fir  in  ted.  Tells  how 
Col.  Dalton  got  $?Jl,OOO,0O  for  his  1916  crop!  llow  Indians  grower  got  $7.00  per 
barrel  for  hit,  carload  Of  fruit!  tlow  U.  Carina  gels  $”.70  pireralaforhia  Stark 
Early  Elberls  Feaehes  when  other  peaches  tire  Helling  for  $1.60!  Hundreds  of 
other  similar  facts,  too.  A  beautiful,  intensely  intoroBtihU,  Mpjul  book. 
Write  for  it  today!  it's  FREE. 

OLmsIr  lOOth  Birthday  Fruit 

otarK  tsro  s  Book— just ou xTg 

Illumined  with  life  photo*  of  best  frtiitST-mom'y-rwikfng 

orchurdn-  urent  fruit  k rowers.  Printed  in  Nature'* 

own  color e.  T»  packed  with  facts  About  best  u 

Appier.,  I'carhrH,  IV.irs,  Tlumv,  Cherries,  BcrricSp  ''  ‘SL ' Jc 

— K."  l  jeli,t-l 


A  Famous  Pennsylvania  Farm 

Your  recent  article  on  disking  under 
cover  crops  is  exemplified  at  Eisler’s  400- 
ucre  place  at  Peterville,  Butler  Co.,  Pa., 
where  the  Allegheny  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  members  and  friends  visited  in  Sep- 


EARL1ER  THAN  YOU  EVER  HAD  BEFORE.” 

It  shows  you  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  my  methods. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  book.  Let  me  send  you 
your  copy  now. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 

Part  II. 


Phosphate  Deposits. — See  what  has 
happened.  The  original  phosphorus  was 
widely  scattered  through  that  pasture 
soil.  The  plants  took  it  up  and  stored  it 
away  in  their  stems  and  leaves.  Then 
came  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  made  the 
grasses  into  meat  and  bone.  They  were 
buried  in  a  narrow  grave  so  that  phos¬ 
phorus  gathered  on  20  acres  was  finally 
concentrated  on  a  space  not  as  large  as 
a  house.  Years  and  years  hence  the 
bones  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  having 
gone  through  changes  in  the  soil,  will  be 
found  as  a  "phosphate  deposit.”  This 
simple  illustration  shows  how  the  scien¬ 
tists  account  for  most  of  the  deposits  of 
phosphorus  which  provide  our  fertilizers. 
Ages  have  gone  and  millions  of  animals 
have  lived  and  died  in  order  to  bring 
these  things  about,  but  in  general  this 
is  the  theory — that  plants  and  animals 
concentrated  the  phosphorus  and  deposit¬ 
ed  it  where  we  now  find  it.  If  we  think 
for  a  moment  we  may  see  that  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  about  this  just  a 
plain  problem  of  concentrating  the  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  soil  into  first  plant  and 
then  bone,  so  that  it  becomes  rich  enough 
in  plant  food  to  be  used  as  a  fortilzer. 
There  are  naturally  some  soils  which  con¬ 
tain  less  phosphorus  than  others.  These 
need  reinforcement  in  order  to  make  them 
productive,  and  whai  could  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  or  natural  than  for  fanners  to  go 
to  these  places  where  phosphorus  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  use  that  accumulation  for 
use  on  their  soils? 

Redistribution. — For  example,  take 
the  pasture  field  we  have  mentioned  where 
from  the  natural  soil,  grass  and  other 
plants  take  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  and 
give  it  to  the  cattle.  Suppose  the  farmer 
scattered  ground  bone  or  other  phosphorus 
over  that  pasture  in  the  Spring.  As 
every  farmers  knows  that  would  mean 
a  stronger  growth  of  grass  and  better 
quality.  Scatter  bone  dust  over  part  of 
a  pasture  and  you  will  find  the  cows  eat¬ 
ing  the  grass  in  that  strip  down  to  tin* 
ground,  while  on  other  parts  the  grass 
grows  almost  neglected.  This  ranker  and 
sweeter  grass  means  more  phosphorus 
for  the  cattle,  and  that  means  better 
growth  in  the  stock.  On  many  farms 
grain  has  been  grown  and  sold  for  many 
successive  years.  This  means  that  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  soil.  This  phosphorus  may  have  been 
used  as  food  1.000  miles  or  more  away 
and  either  washed  into  the  river  or  the 
ocean  or  used  as  fertilizer  far  away  from 
the  soil  where  it  was  taken  out.  original¬ 
ly.  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
this  plan  of  going  to  the  place  where  the 
phosphorus  lias  accumulated,  digging  it 
out  and  preparing  it  and  bringing  it  back 
to  the  soil  that  needs  it.  This  is  a  fail1* 
distribution.  Some  farmers  still  feel  that 
any  system  of  using  fertilizers  is  wrong 
because  their  own  soil  ought  to  produce 
for  itself.  It  will  be  just  as  fair  to  say 
that  there  should  never  be  bought  for  the 
family  any  food  or  clothing,  but  that  the 
farm  should  produce  all. 

The  Work  of  Ages. — If  we  accept  this 
theory  of  the  formation  of  phosphate  de¬ 
posits  we  are  obliged  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wonders  of  world  history. 
The  great  majority  of  us  can  only  hope  for 
a  personal  grasp  of  history  covering  half 
a  century.  Wo  read  the  records  covering 
3,000  or  more  of  years,  hut  apparently 
this  is  hut  a  brief  holiday  compared  with 
the  ages  which  have  gone  in  the  making 
of  the  soil  and  the  distribution  of  plant 
food.  It  staggers  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  if  the  geologists  are  right 
the  vast  deposits  of  prospborus  now  found 
tucked  away  in  the  earth’s  surface  were 
all  formed  after  the  manuer  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  that  old  pasture.  Atom  by  atom 
the  phosphate  was  taken  out  of  the  soil 
by  plants,  concentrated  and  passed  on  to 
animals  which  stored  it  up  in  their  bodies 
in  still  more  concentrated  form  as  bone. 
Then,  as  through  the  ages  these  animals 
died,  their  hones  accumulated  in  certain 
favored  places  and  were  petrified  or  slow¬ 
ly  turned  into  what  we  call  phosphate 
rock. 

Nature  Helped. — The  phosphorus  is 
also  accumulated  in  another  way.  Rain 
water,  when  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  will  dissolve  small  quantities  of  the 
phosphorus  in  the  soil.  This  is  carried 


along  with  the  water  through  cracks  or 
other  underground  passages  until  it  meets 
lime  or  iron  or  other  soil  substances  which 
have  a  chemical  affinity  for  it.  Most  of 
ns  realize  what  a  human  affinity  is.  If 
we  could  personify  those  minerals  in  the 
soil  we  might  imagine  them  saying  as 
the  soluble  phosphorus  goes  trickling  by 
— “Say,  wanderer,  stay  here  with  us. 
This  is  a  good  location  and  we  together 
can  make  a  mark  in  history.  Keep  on 
your  travels  and  you  will  remain  a  fluid, 
passing  restlessly  cm  until  you  reach  the 
ocean,  where  you  will  be  lost  to  sight 
and  memory.  You  may  pass  into  a  fish 
or  perhaps  form  part  of  some  lime  l’ock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  the  earth 
is  the  [dace  where  records  are  made.  Stay 
here  and  unite  solidly  with  us.  and  we 
will  build  for  coming  generations  and 
ages,  hence  men  will  come  and  put  us 
to  noble  use.  As  individuals  we  shall 
make  but  a  poor  showing;  in  combina¬ 
tion  we  shall  change  the  world’s  history.” 

Phosphorus  is  the  vital  force  of  the 
brain,  and  the  tiny  atoms  in  this  trick¬ 
ling  water  are  quick  to  see  that  a  solid 
home  with  your  friends  is  better  than 
a  wanderer’s  life,  so  they  tarry  by  the 
way,  unite  with  lime  or  with  iron  or 
other  substances,  and  so  through  countless 
years  build  up  great  masses  of  phosphates 
waiting  ready  for  distribution.  Surely  they 
do  change  history  in  this  way.  I  have  tried 
to  make  this  matter  of  origin  and  distri¬ 
bution  clear.  Now  let  us  take  up  the 
matter  of  preparing  this  phosphorus  for 
use. 

(To  be  continued) 

Making  Sweet-potato  Beds 

IIow  is  a  hotbed  built  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes?  I  wish  it  to  hold  about  25  bushels. 
What  should  he  the  size?  I  wish  to 
build  the  flues  underneath  with  stone,  as 
I  have  (hem  handy.  How  many  inches 
of  soil  should  be  between  the  flues  and 
the  seed?  j.  o. 

Pangburn,  Ark. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  ordinary 
flues  running  beneath  the  soil  does  not 
give  best  results  in  growing  sweet  potato 
plants.  The  potatoes  are  apt  to  cook  im¬ 
mediately  above  (he  flue,  while  those  a 
short  distance  to  one  side  will  not  have 
sufficient  heat  to  sprout  properly. 

Our  plan  for  making  a  furnace-heated 
bed  would  be  to  dig  a  pit  two  feet  deep 
where  the  heel  was  to  stand.  At  one  end 
of  this  would  be  a  deeper  pit  large 
enough  for  u  furnace  which  can  be  made 
of  stone  or  brick.  This  can  vary  in 
size.  We  prefer  an  arched  furnace  four 
feet  long  by  2(4  to  three  feet  high  and 
18  inches  wide.  From  this  a  flue  is 
run  along  the  bottom  of  the  pit  where 
the  bed  is  to  be.  but  it  only  goes  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  bed.  There 
should  be  a  slight  grade  with  the  open 
eud  of  the  flue  at  the  high  end.  Lay 
strong  sleepers  across  this  pit  five  feet 
apart,  and  have  all  of  them  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  flue.  Now  cover  the 
furnace  and  part  of  the  flue  next  to  the 
furnace  with  soil.  Also  put  tin  or  as¬ 
bestos  on  tin1  sleepers  immediately  above 
the  opening  of  the  flue  to  avoid  danger 
from  fire.  Then  lay  on  boards  leaving 
them  spaced  about  one  inch  apart. 
Eleven  12-inch  boards  will  go  nicely 
across  a  12-foot  bed.  Erect  a  chimney 
at  the  end  opposite  the  furnace;  stand 
boards  on  edge  around  the  bed.  nail  them 
to  small  stakes,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
soil  and  manure.  A  bed  12  feet  wide 
and  55  to  00  feet  long  will  give  ample 
room  for  25  bushels  of  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes.  On  the  boards  place  first 
long  manure  or  straw,  then  follow  with 
the  soil  in  which  the  potatoes  are  bedded. 
Rut  the  soil  deepest  over  the  flue  aud 
near  the  furnace  where  heat  is  greatest. 

As  will  bo  seen,  the  principle  of  a  bed 
of  this  kind  lies  in  having  a  large  open 
space  immediately  below  the  bed,  which 
is  filled  with  warm  air  from  the  flue, 
and  the  heat  is  as  uniform  as  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  a  comparatively  cheap  meth¬ 
od  of  construction.  The  potatoes  can  be 
protected  from  cold  above  by  a  liberal 
covering  of  buy  or  else  a  canvas  cover, 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


“My  younger  daughter.”  said  Mrs. 
Twiekembury,  "is  very  talented.  She 
can  sing  solos,  duets,  triplets,  or  quad¬ 
roons.” — Woman’s  .1  ourual. 


Budding  requires  great  skill  and  constant  supervision 


17"  11  ’T'ir£X£X<£  are  budded  by  men  of  years  of 

1  I00S  experience, under  the  personal 
supervision  of  one  of  the  Kelly  Bros. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals 

thousands  of  trees — all  the  standard  varieties  as  well  as  a  few  tested 
novelties — offered  you  at  very  low  prices.  A  reputation  gained  by 
36  years  of  honest  and  accurate  dealing  backs  every  tree  we  sell. 
Grown  in  the  heart  of  the  nursery  district,  our  splendid  specimens 
are  well  rooted  and  acclimated,  sturdy  and  free  from  disease.  As  one 
of  the  five  Kelly  Bros,  personally  directs  the  work  of  a  department 
we  know  the  pedigree  of  every  tree  and  its  history  from  the  seedling 
to  the  freight  car. 

Personal  Service  and  Our  Binding  Guarantee 

has  been  the  secret  of  the  Kelly  Brothers’  success.  From  the  time 
your  order  is  received  to  t lie  minute  it  is  shipped — all  through  the  dig¬ 
ging,  packing  and  shipping — some  member  of  the  firm  is  always  in  close 
touch  with  your  trees.  That  explains  how  we  can  guarantee  our  trees 
to  be  true  to  name  and  exactly  as  represented  in  our  Catalogue. 

Kelly  Nurseries 

are  the  last  word  on  nursery  efficiency.  They  are  run  on 
a  scientific  bans,  and  up-to-date  tools  and  office  and 
shipping  equipment  have  enabled  us  to  greatly  lower  the 
cost  of  producing  our  stock. 

Let  us  send  you  the  only  salesman  we  employ — our  big, 
free,  1916  Catalogue.  It  describes  our  stock  and  explains 
our  prices.  A  postal  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

121  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


Send  For  These  Helpful,  Money  Making  Books 


"Inside  Facts  Of  Tells  how  to  lay  out  orchard. 

Profitable  dynamite,  prepare  the  ground. 

c_„u  „  bow  to  plant,  prune,  fertilize, 

r  run  browing.  spray,  general  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  etc.  Actual  meth¬ 
ods  followed  by  the  most  successful  fruit  growers 
in  various  parts  of  thocountry — methods  not  gener¬ 
ally  known— and  which  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  growers  who  follow  them. 

Hard,  Big-Rooted  Moun¬ 
tain  Grown  Trees 


160  Page  Describes  best,  tested,  profitable 
Fruit  Tree  fru‘t8J  Kivea  ripening  season,  grow- 
r  ,  ,  ing  habits,  which  are  best  money 

catalog.  makers,  peach  ripening  guide,  right 
planting  distances,  etc.  Handy  pocket  size.  Low¬ 
est  direct  from  nursery  prices  on  all  beet  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  grape,  bush 
fruits,  strawberry,  roaes,  shrubs,  ornamentals,  etc. 


Mailed 

FREE 


INS1DK  FACTS 

or 

PROFITABLE 
FRUIT  GROWING 


B-a, 


if1 


c 


CUT 


William  P.  Stark  trees  are 
famous  for  their  hardiness, 
vigor  and  heavy,  well- 
\  branched,  wide-spreading 
i  root-systems.  These  larger 
k  heavier  roots  give  the 
k trees  a  quicker  start,  a 
L faster  growth  and  bring 
^  thorn  into  hearing  very 
i young — often  a  year 
k  or  two  years  sooner 
,  than  trees  with  only 
average  roots. 

No  Agents! 
Save  y3  to  y2 

agents,  no  “  plate-bookTmen."  Our 
catalog  is  our  only  salesman.  Prices  in  plain,  bold  figures.  Same 
low  growers'  prices  to  all.  Highest  grade,  DOUBLE  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  at  a  big  saving. 

3,000  Mile  Package  Guarantees 
Safe  Arrival  to  Your  Station 

You  get  your  trees  direct,  without  rehandling  or  opening  of 
package.  They  reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  fresh,  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  start  right  outlwith  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  ini  the  world. 

Extra  Large  Apple  Trees  To  Early  Buyers 

Exceptionally  large,  heavy  2  year  old  apple  trees,  special  6  to 
8  ft,  size  at  same  price  uh  regular  5  to  7  ft.  trees;  specially  trained 
branches  and  dense,  thick,  wide-spreading  roots. 

Mention  this  larger  size  in  writing  us. 


Delicious  Apple 

Brings  $3  Per  Box 

National  d#*««»rt  apotd 

—  wonderful  moui'y- 

nmkor  I  tardy,  vigorous 
grow  a  r,  tiiiftineig 
ever*  whole. 

Baldwin  and  Other 
Good  Apples 

Itnl'lwln-  A»ii  fur  im- 
prnvi'tl  strain  from  Mr. 

(LreW’a  fawoua  umuLro. 

Mrlntcmh.  it.  I.  Grrvn- 
Iritr,  Ur»VHMti'lnt  No, 

Spy.  Wealthy,  ulc. 

J.  H.  Halo  —Greatest 
Peach  Moneymaker 

Bold  at  oer 

leaflet  whvii  Sltwr^&B 
w«ra  bringing  J|  .2+  tho 
Putt  season  -  hif«r, 

tH»tUr  Qoality.  heller 
than  Ktktrta, 

Gi..w rt  and  »*old  .  i,-lu- 

Biridy  by  Wm,  I*.  Stark,  sta/k  City.  1 _ 

fot  ,traiJ«-mur<.;u»l  tag  with  J.  II  Hale 


Sta/k  City.  Look 


lltCftMureoTi  vVurv  tree. Early  Rose  P»«ch 
at  all  #*»rly  peaebe*,  wonderful 
(>toflt-produr*r;  Introduced  by  ualottUet 
time  tr  !•  ursutni. 

Monlm’cy  Cherry 

Moat  widely  planted. 

Also  unurs  (»nd 

8wtic*l>;  well  branched 

1  vottr  tree*  with  heavy 

2  yr.  root  nyatemo. 

Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries  $5  to  $7 
Per  Crate 

lYovod  common* 
succubo.  Boar  tir«t  y vur 
fruit  until  frnnxing 
wotilhur.  Special  prices  _ 

on  lYutfnbUdVti,  host  overbearing.  Trc- 
mcruloo*  d#xnand  for  pinuts.  Write  at 
once,  luiva  plant*  reserved. 


Remember  the  Address 

To  get  William  P.  Stark’s  personnl  help  and  ser¬ 
vice  be  sure  to  address  “Stark  City,  Mo.”  It’s 
easy  to  remember — the  town  is  named  after  our 
nurseries. 

William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries 

Box  895,  Stark  City,  Mo. 


1  WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES 

|  Box  895  STARK  CITY,  M0. 

I  Please  send  me  Free  "Inside  Facts,  etc.” 
and  New  1910  Catalog. 


I  Name . 

*  Post  Office 


■ 

I 

\ 

I 


.State. 


>B  IG  ‘ 

BERRY  BOOK 

i  FREE 4 


Death  of  T.  B.  Terry 


•  f-  That**  what  you  want 

»  and  that’s  what  you  get 

1  1  _  ^  when  you  grow  Allen’s 

•  true-to-name  berries 

fj/'  Unlike  many  other  crops,  Strawberries  are  V 
f  always  in  demand  at  good  prices.  Allen’s  berries  1 
are  large,  luscious,  beautifully  colored— good  clear 
to  the  center — the  kind  people  pay  extra  for.  Our 
plants  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  anywhere.  We  have 
185  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  their  culture.  There 
are  several  varieties  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate. 
We  have  80  acres  of  other  small  fruits,  too — rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  etc.— all  guaranteed  hardy 
and  true-to-name.  Packed  fresh  for  shipment.  Jji 
Send  today  for  our  48-page  Book  of  Berries —  ISt 
i  12  color  plates  and  full  cultural  directions.  Ml 
It’s  free.  fliH 


The  W.  F.  Allen  Co 


25  Years  Recognized 
Authority  on  Berry 
Culture  in  America 

The  years  1914-1915  have 
been  prosperous  years  on 
my  farm,  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  { my  New  System) 
10,000  quarts  to  the 
—  <Acrci  leas  than  eight 
months  from  the  time 
of  planting.  My  new 
■Ml  Book  and  Charts  free. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  TREES 

ill  strenc.  healthy  «nre  to  grow,  at  mien.'iallcd 
prices,  liny  dirf-ct  from  hr — pavc  Agent*'  profit*  ^ 
and  cel  letter  stock,  Si* lid  on  poQtftl 

today. 

Rich  Land  Nurseries,  Be*  230,  Rochester, N.Y. 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


1-year  ;ii  to3  feet.  FOR  $1.00  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Satisfaei  inn  gunnintcccf.  Order  at 
once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  Bold  direct  to  planter  at.  prices  that 
are  right.  Varieties  Lrne  to  name. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25  New  Haven,  Missouri 


TICE  C.  KEVITT 
126  Market  Street 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Lovetteluctadkcries 


Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 


Peach  Tree*,2c.-1jr.smallTr,tr„„S!! 

Delicious  Apple,  Be.,  1  and  2  years.  Send  for  Prices. 

iBridoevrile  Nurseries)  Myer  &  Sons,  Briiioeville.  Del. 


Joy  Blackberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries, 
Jumbo  and  Brilliant  Raapberriea,  Caco  and 
Ideal  Grapes,  Everybody’*  Currant.  Oregon 
Gooseberry  are  the  best  3nd  biggest  berries! 
My  catalog  No.  1,  a  book  of  eVI  pages, .  tells  al. 
about  them  ami  describes  with  prices,  “  all  the 
good  old  varieties”  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and 
tells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  I  am  giving 
away.  It  is  free,  l.arge  plants  for  quick  results 
a  special  fealure.  200 acre?;  ?fith  year. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  TREE$-^fi« 

get  our  latest  prices  on  guaranteed  Nursery  Stock. 
We  save  you  Aeente  and  dealers  profits.  Write  us 
today  for  new  fruit  book— FREE. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  Bo*  22.  Winfield,  Kir. 


Ufhu  nnn’l  Ynn  try  tOllie  Fruit  Trees  grown  in  the 
If  II  j  U  0  ii  l  I  0U  Ozark NI01111  tains  of  North  Arkansas? 
Write  us  for  prices.  La  Crosse  Nurseries, la  Crosse,  Ark. 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
century  methods  in  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


l  BERRIES-2c  Qt. 

I  or  less,  fre*)i  fnmi  y  our  own 
W  Karduiiy  Mh>  till 

VI  I1  COLLINS’ 

BF||(I  Fruit  Guide  Free 

shows  this  remarkably  prod- 
ill1  active,  easy  grown.  bmgwca 

son  group  strawberttes  and 
raspberries  in  natural  colors.  Only 
requires  garden  space  li  ft.  square. 

ARTHUR  J.C0LUNS,  B<oi31.Moorfjtown. N.J. 


WAND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  any  other  catalog— liftts  all 
the  beat,  varieties  of  small  fruits 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices,  All  our 
plains  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee 
■  ■  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 

Worth  its  weight  In  gold.  Sewl  portal  totiai/  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Salisbury.  Md.,  Dept.  25 


SEEDCORN  rs,  r*TOinss 

grown  in  U.  S.  at  Farmers'  Prices.  Circular  free, 
(near  Columbus)  Elmwood  Gardens,  Lin  worth,  O. 


our  new  strawberry  plant  catalog  describing  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  nl  reasonable 
prices.  Our  plants  are  as  good  as  grow  and  we 
guarantee  to  please  yon.  Semi  for  free  catalog  today 
and  see  what  some  of  onr  satisfied  customers  ni  all 
parts  of  the  country  say  about  our  plants. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


The  Government,  intemls  to  continue 
the  prosecution  of  the  five  New  Haven 
directors  charged  with  violating  the  crimi¬ 
nal  sections  of  the  Sherman  law,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  jury  disagreed  in  the  ver- 
<] id  h a ndfcd  dow n  a  f  N  o*  w  Y ork  on  *J  a  n .  *  k 

The  United  States  .submarine  E-2.  ly¬ 
ing  in  Dry  dock  No.  2  of  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  was  wrecked  by  a  heavy  in¬ 
ternal  explosion  Jail.  15.  Four  men.  one 
enlisted  and  three  civilian,  were  killed. 
Four  sailors  and  six  yard  workmen  were 
injured.  The  E-2  was  equipped  with 
the  new  Edison  storage  batteries,  and 
the  explosion,  the  cause  of  which  is 
unknown,  was  at  first  credited  to  them. 
No  external  damage  was  done,  and  navy 
yard  officials  rejected  all  suspicion  of  a 
plot  against,  the  vessel. 

The  William  Smith  TIall.  main  build¬ 
ing  of  Washington  College,  Chester! own, 
Md.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  .Tan.  10.  So 
rapidly  did  the  flames  spread  that  all 
the  archives,  included  many  historic  docu¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  in  the  handwriting 
of  George  Washington,  were  horned.  The 
building  cost  $75,000. 

The  cotton  storage  plant  and  tank 
houses  of  the  Atlas  Powder  Company 
at  Mount  Carbon,  Pa.,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  Jan,  15.  Firemen  had  a  hard  battle 
to  keep  the  flames  from  the  acid  house 
and  magazines,  where  $120,000  worthy  of 
guncotton  was  stored.  The  fire  origi¬ 
nated  from  spontaneous  combustion  in 


Thr»c  •urlteat  vqrciUIIm  In  cultivation  for  10c.  On* 
i>ucU«t  each.  ItobtfiBon'a  Kuril  out  Tomato.  Nnriinat 
Round  Kotl  Kadiab,  fSnrUoat  Lottncr,  10c  to  nr*w 
tuatotocrii.  Regular  price  3Uc,  CATALOG  PRKE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept. 5  2  ,  Baltimore  „Md. 


•Tan.  17. — Tliis  section  is  mostly 
dairying.  The  milk  is  sold  to  Borden’s 
at  $1.00  for  4  per  cent.  milk.  Potatoes 
wholesale  at  SO  to  85c.;  retail  for  $1. 
Veal.  Oe.  at  railroad:  pork.  $8  to  $8.50 
pel*  evvt. ;  beef  $8  to  $1).  Hay,  $18  to 
$20;  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Apples,  firm, 
$3  to  $4.  Help  in  very  scarce  on  the 
farms  in  this  section,  and  fanning  is  not 
being  done  very  extensively.  F.  G.  w. 

Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  17.  We  have  no  near  market, 
and  farm  business  is  now  generally  dull. 
Grain  and  hay  were  in  general  good 
crops  last  season,  and  the  market  holds 
about  as  follows:  Loose  hay,  per  ton, 
$18;  oat  straw,  $0:  buckwheat,  per  bu., 
$1 ;  oats.  55c.  Cabbage,  per  head.  5c. 
Fresh  eggs,  40c.  in  trade.  Dairy  butter, 
30c.  per  1b.  in  trade.  Dressed  pork,  per 
lb..  10Ll»o. ;  fowls,  live  weight,  15c. 
Cheese,  per*  lb.,  18c.  Grade  cows.  $00 
to  875.  About  all  milk  produced  here 
goes  to  cheese  factories  in  season. 

Grant,  N.  Y.  T.  it.  G. 

Jan.  15. — Corn  a  very  poor  crop,  not 
worth  husking  on  acount  of  wet,  cold 
weather  Fall  and  Summer.  Stock  was 
shipped  in  ami  turned  in  the  fields. 
Oats  good  yield,  42c.  per  bu.  Hay, 
heavy  crop ;  clover,  $7  to  $8  per 
ton;  Timothy,  $12  per  ton.  Potatoes.  $1 
per  bu. ;  a  heavy  crop,  but  rotted  very 
badly.  All  kinds  of  fruit  plentiful.  Ap¬ 
ples  bring  at  stores  75c.  to  $1  per  bu. ; 
eggs.  32c.  per  dozen  ;  butter,  dairy,  30  to 
32c.  Hens.  1214c.  Spring  chickens, 
1214c.  per  lb.,  alive.  A.  L. 

Sycamore,  Ill. 


White  ami  large  yellow 
ill  bn.  Largo  orders  less 
Falmouth,  Kv 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

R.  E.  PURDY, 


“PROGRESSIVE”,  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”, 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH 


■  ■  I  II  m f  L  D  seed 
111  II  V  rn  permit  testing 
■■  ■  ■■■■  for  purity  and 

growth.  We  allow  return  ol  unsatisfactory  seed-  refund 
money  -pay  freight.  The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed 
scarcity — gets  best  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need 

field  leed*  of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

Do  it  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville.Lanc. Co., Pa. 


N  EW  STR  AWBERR  ttSS  fcV  Mi’S 

scribed  on  our  new 
catalog  alone  with  all  the  best  old  and  new  sorts. 
Chesapeake,  only  I3_per  M.;  Joe,  $2.50;  other  good 
sorts  $2.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON. Wyoming.  Del. 


gTRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


■■  W  ■  I  B  foro  advance.  Crop 

shortest  known.  We  expect  higher  prires.  Don’t  buy 
Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  ne'e  our  s-.onplea 
and  prices.  We  specialize  on  high  qua  ity .  tested  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Al&ifce;  guaranteed 
the  bc-st,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government 
test.  Write  today  for  samples  and  special  prices  and  big 
Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co..  Dept.  160,  43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants l£S§Sut? 

I'hmt*  give  satisfaction.  Priee,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
1.000.  Write  today  and  save  money.  Ontaloe  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  -  Box  80,  Sliovrell,  Md. 


Trillin  Finest  and  best  plants  grown.  Ail 
llUlISi  Hnds,  a*5°  Farm  Seed,  etc,  1200 
I  lull  Wl  Acres_  40  page  catalog  tree. 

S  C  A  R  F  F,  Box  C,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Jersey  Grown  Strawberry  Plants  G8aV|“  Hnlikvm. 

Circular  Free.  Willard  B,  Kii.le,  Swedes  boro,  N.J. 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
i£  not  O.K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHU  M  WAY,  Rockford,  1IL 


Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seod-  Ji1  ® 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  MichariN,  Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


I  Look  out  for  Buokhorn  and  other 

U  weed*)  in  clover  this  year.  VeryliUl©  uure 
seed  loLcbad.  Ours  ia  practically  free  from 
weed  ee*d6  «ud  WAKto.  Much  the  ohuape-it 
to  sow.  All  other  rnrUitienof  field  uceds.  Sam. 
plee  and  Ji»Htrnr.iiua>’"Huw  *.>  Show  (food  Sc,d**  Kree. 


Write  today.  O.M.SCOTT  ti  SONS  CO.,t  JOllaln  St,,M«r}»,Ufe,0, 


My  1916 
BUGGY 


Just  write  me  a  postcard  with 
your  name  and  address  and  I'll 
send  you  my  big  new  1916  Buggy 
Book— the  greatest  vehicle 
catalog  ever  printed.  Shows 
150  stunning  new  styles  and 
explains  my  special  price¬ 
splitting,  money-saving  of fer 


President 


•*,to  1916  Buggy  buyers.  Write 
Jhgp^the  postal  today 

4  Wonderful 

gj“°3>  w  Book  for  Buggy  Buyers 

from  the  My  new  Catalog  offers  you  the  greatest  assortment 

MakeiftSSr  of  high  grade  buggies  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.  It  is  a  big  book 
to  {(Xx  lZA  inches)  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  profusely  illustrated  and  richly 

YOU  colored.  Tells  how  well  every  part  of  my  famous  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  are  made  KgSt 

- "-1 - 11 '  .  -- 


Vehicles  are  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship,  light  running  easv 
riding  and  long  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  rolling  over 
the  roads.  Everybody  knows  that  the  name  “SPLIT  HICKORY”  on  a  bu^gy  is  a 
mark  of  the  highest  quality.  For  16  years  I  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles 
r  r . rials  and  the  most  expert  workmanship  I  could  find.  I  have  made 
Split  Hickory  .  a  name  which  my  customers  are  proud  to  show.  My  new  1916 

se  lmg  plan  cuts  prices  more  than  ever.  Gives  unequaled  bargains  in  150  new  styles.  Saves  you  $20  to 
$40  on  your  new  rig.  My  free  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  this 
year  as  low  as  only  $o9.25;  And  remember  that  on  every  Split  Hickory  I  give y 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test  and  2-year  Guarantee 

take  no  chances.  I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  drive  it  30 

days  over  your  own  roads  under  your  own  conditions — before  you  decide.  I  prove  the 
quality.  I  prove  the  value.  You  test  the  rig  for  comfort,  light  running,  style  and  work- 
manship  from  top  to  tires  at  my  risk.  Be  sure  to  write  for  my  big  free 
1916  Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.  A  postal  will  bring  it  free,  post- 
Paic*.  Send  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save,  Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Go. 

<;«>/%'  c'o  Station  225,  Columbus,  O. 


XL  j  +  A 

%  O^r,  <»  V. 

^  Jr  <>  -  - 


a  new  set  of  Harness,  be  sure  to  ask  for  my 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  new  Farm  Wagon  or 


Special  Catalogs  of  Split  I  iickorv  Farm  Wagons 
and  Ohio  Brand  Oak  Tanned  Harness.  Both 
books  sent  Free  and  postpaid  on  re¬ 
quest.  They  will  save  vou  money. 

— H.C.  PHELPS.  Pres, 


Catalog 


Shows 


150  Other 


Styles  for 


AND 


Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  now— 
Today 
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Farming  in  Europe 

Part  III. 


Fertilizers. — Nearly  all  the  farmers 
keep  live  stock  atul  they  generally  get. 
plenty  of  dung.  Some  of  them  collect 
droppings  on  the  streets  and  roads  and 
also  the  mud  or  dirt  that  accumulates. 
The  latter  is  usually  first  composted  and 
then  applied  to  meadow  land.  In  most 
cases  the  night  soil  also  finds  its  way 
into  the  land.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  it  is  con¬ 
served  and  applied  together  with  the 
farmyard  manure.  The  large  farmers 
spread  commercial  fertilizers  with  the 
fertilizer  spreader,  but  the  small  farmers 
by  hand.  Both  classes  of  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  with  few  exceptions,  spread,  farm¬ 
yard  manure  with  a  fork.  It  is  first 
piled,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in 
heaps  about  five  square  meters  apart  and 
then  spread  over  the  land  evenly. 

Machinery. — The  large  farms  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  very  extensively  and  well 
equipped  with  agricultural  machinery 
and  other  farm  conveniences.  The  small 
farms,  however,  (and  these  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  total  agricultural  area) 
are  very  incompletely  equipped  with 
farm  machinery.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  small  farmers  are  still  behind  in 
the  employment  of  general  agricultural  ( 
implements.  For  instance,  practically 
all  of  them  still  harvest  with  the  sickle, 
spread  manure  by  hand,  and  most  of 
them  still  sow  grain  and  dig  potatoes  by 
hand,  collect  and  spread  hay  with  a  folk, 
thrash  with  the  gopel,  i.e.,  a  thrashing 
machine  run  by  a  lever  with  animals,  etc. 
The  adoption  of  the  machinery,  however, 
is  taking  place  rather  rapidly.  Some  of 
the  more  expensive  machines,  such  as  the 
thrashing,  harvesting  and  even  some¬ 
times  the  seeding  are  being  introduced 
by  cooperative  societies  or  by  private 
concerns,  and  hired  to  individual  farm¬ 
ers.  It  might  be  remarked  here  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  farm  machinery 
used  in  Borniany,  as  well  as  in  France 
and  England,  is  of  American  make.  The 
most  prevalent  pieces  are  the  self-binder 
and  the  mower. 

Hand  Labor. — Since  the  employment 
of  machinery  is  very  limited  on  the 
small  farms,  a  great  amount  of  the  farm 
work  is  necessarily  done  by  hand  and 
animal  labor.  The  hand  labor  is  per¬ 
formed  mostly  by  the  family  and  by  hired 
women.  At  the  busy  parts  of  the  year 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  whole 
family  working  in  the  field.  The  female 
hand  labor  is  used  very  extensively.  One 
sees  constantly  women  working  in  the 
field,  and  very  often  in  large  numbers. 
The  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  11 
spreading  hay.  20  digging  potatoes,  and 
over  50  harvesting  sugar  beets.  In  the 
busy  seasons,  when  the  demand  for  hand 
labor  is  high,  large  armies  of  these  women 
come  into  Germany  from  Poland.  The 
price  of  the  hand  labor  varies  with  the 
section  of  the  country,  and  with  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  Slimmer  time,  in  most  sections, 
the  men,  hired  for  the  day,  get  from 
about  75  cents  to  $1.  and  women  some¬ 
what  less.  The  farm  laborer  hired  for 
the  year  may  receive  a  salary  of  about 
$200,  a  house  in  which  to  live,  and  such  i 
provisions  as  milk,  potatoes,  beans,  or 
other  products. 

Work  Animals. — The  animal  labor 
on  the  small  farms  is  done  mainly  by 
cows.  This  included  the  working  of  the 
land,  and  drawing  of  wagons.  In  South¬ 
ern  Germany  it  is  very  common  to  see 
a  plow  pulled  by  one,  two  or  more  cows, 
or  a  combination  of  one  cow  and  a  horse, 
a  mule  or  an  ass.  and  with  one  man  lead¬ 
ing  them  and  one  guiding  the  plow.  On 
the  larger  farms,  and  especially  in  North¬ 
ern  Germany,  the  animal  labor  is  per¬ 
formed  largely  by  horses  and  oxen.  The 
writer  saw  many  fields  in  Northern 
Germany  being  worked  either  exclusively 
by  oxen  or  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
combination  of  the  two.  lie  saw  one  field 
being  plowed  with  six  teams  of  four 
oxen  with  two  men  to  each  team. 

Rotation  in  Germany. — There  is  a 
large  number  of  systems  of  rotation 
practiced  throughout  the  country,  but  the 
two  most  extensielvy  employed  are  (1) 
the  "vers.'berserte  I  heifeldwirtsohaft” 
which  consists  of:  (a)  Root  crops;  (b) 
wheat;  (c)  rye;  (d)  clover;  (e)  wheat; 
(f)  barley,  and  (2)  the  Fruchtwecksel- 
wirtschaft  which  consists  of:  (a)  sugar 
'beets;  (b)  wheat;  (c)  clover;  (d)  rye. 


The  most  important  crops  of  Germany  are 
rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  sugar  beets,  and 
potatoes.  The  cereal  crops  arc  cultivated 
practically  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
hut  in  the  South  and  West  wheat  is  pre¬ 
dominant,  and  in  the  North  and  East 
rye,  oats,  and  barley.  In  the  production 
of  sugar  beets,  Germany  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  sections 
which  are  preeminently  adapted  for  its 
growth  are  Sehlesieu,  Posen.  Anhalt, 
Braunschweig,  etc.  Potatoes  are  grown 
mostly  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  and 
in  Bavaria.  The  largest  amount  and 
best  quality  of  wine  is  produced  along 
the  Rhine,  The  table  below  contains  the 
average  yields  per  acre  of  only  those 
crops  which  can  be  used  for  comparison 
with  the  different  countries: 

Average  Yield  Per  Acre. 

Yield  per  acre 
Mean  of  5  yrs. 

Crops.  prior  to  1912. 

Wheat,  bus .  30.01 

Barley,  bus .  85.37 

<  )ats,  bits.  . . .  44.0.8 

Rye,  bus .  25.85 

Potatoes,  tons  .  5.22 

High  Yields. — Considering  the  aver¬ 
age  yields  per  acre  of  the  same  crops  in 
the  world,  it  will  be  concluded  at  once 


that  the  foregoing  yields  are  quite  high. 
This  large  average  production  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  intensive  working 
and  heavy  manuring  and  fertilizing  of 
the  land.  These  high  yields,  combined 
with  great  economy,  tend  to  make  the 
farming  population  of  the  country  quite 
prosperous.  There  are  many  farmers,  of 
course,  who  are  ignorant,  incapable  or 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  manage  to  make  only  a  bare  living; 
but  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
thrifty.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of 
the  small  farmers  are  not  obtaining  as 
high  net  returns  from  their  farms  as  they 
should  were  they  practicing  more  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  and  labor.  In  this  respect, 
however,  they  cannot  be  severely  criti¬ 
cised  because  of  the  economic  conditions 
and  unfavorable  circumstances  which 
prevail.  The  average  German  farmer,  is 
capable,  intelligent  and  well  educated  in 
his  business,  and  he  would  practice  a 
better  class  of  farming  if  general  con¬ 
ditions  were  different.  The  large  farm¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  getting  very 
high  returns  for  their  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment  because  they  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages,  and  as  a  rule,  they  are  university 
graduates,  and  conduct  their  farming  en¬ 
terprises  in  a  very  scientific  manner. 
Many  of  these  large  farms  are  wonderful 
examples  of  a  high  type  of  farming. 


January  29,  1916. 

French  Agrici'i.ti  ue. — France  is  pre¬ 
eminently  an  agricultural  country.  Of 
the  total  population  more  than  57%  is 
rural  or  depends  for  its  livelihood  upon 
the  land,  although  only  about  22%  is 
directly  engaged  upon  the  land.  Of  the 
total  area  more  than  03%  is  classed  pro¬ 
ductive,  of  which  04.80%  was  in  1009 
under  the  plow,  1.04%  in  meadow,  2.09% 
in  herbage  and  pasture,  0.68%  in  vine¬ 
yard,  and  0.40%  in  miscellaneous.  The 
agriculture  in  France  does  not  diff  r  very 
essentially  from  that  of  Germany.  As 
in  the  latter  the  land  is  divided  into  com¬ 
paratively  small  holdings,  with  a  few 
quite  large,  and  the  farming  is  done  on  a 
rather  intensive  scale.  The  following  ta¬ 
ble  shows  the  manner  of  land  division  as 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1008. 

Numln-r  and  HI  up  of  Farms. 

Size  of  Per  Per 

Holdings  rent  of  Total  cent  of 

in  Acres  Number  Total  acreage  Total 

Less  than  25  2,087,851  37,95  3,071,492.5  2.80 

I’m  25  to  23  2,528.718  45,78  28,808,355.0  20.34 

F'tn  23  to  90  745.802  13.50  37.003,245.0  33.79 

F  in  25  to  90  745,802  13.50  37,003,245.0  33.79 

I  ’m  90  to  225  118,497  2.17  40,07(3,390.0  37.07 

More  than  225  29,541  .50  . 

Total  . . .  5,505,404  100.00  109,709,482.5  100.00 

Includes  all  holdings  varying  from  90 
to  225  acres  and  over  G.  B. 


“Hi  Holler  had  to  give  up  his  milk 
route.  Says  he  can’t  supply  his  cus¬ 
tomers.”  “Yass,  his  well’s  dried  up.” 


Specifications: 

WHEELBASE:  120  inch. 

MOTOR:  Four  cylinder,  bore  3  5  a  inch, 
stroke  6  inch,  cylinders  cast  en  bloc 
integral  with  crank  case,  L  Head, 
40-45  B.  H.  P. 

Westinghouse  ignition,  starting,  light¬ 
ing. 

l.ubricatioh— Force  feed  tocrank  shaft 
and  cam  ahoft  bearings;  splash  to 
piston  pins  and  cylinder  walls. 

Carburetor  of  special  design,  with  feed 
by  gravity  from  cowl  tank,  dash  ad¬ 
justment. 

Radiator— Cellular  type,  with  thermo- 
syphon  circulating  system. 

CLUTCH:  Cone. 

TRANSMISSION:  Selective,  three 
speeds  forward  and  one  reverse; 
three  point  suspension,  in  unit  with 
power  plant,  left  hand  drive,  center 
control,  Timken  bearings.  Spicer 
universal  joint. 

AXLES:  Rear- Weston-Mott;  K-float- 
ing,  with  spiral  bevel  gears;  torque 
and  drive  thrust  taken  by  torque  tube 
to  rear  end  of  transmission  through 
a  ball  and  socket  joint;  pinion  shaft 

Erovided  with  two  Bock,  roller  type, 
earing*.  Front  1-hrnm,  designed 
end  built  by  Case;  Timken  bearings; 
I-beam  section,  steering  arms,  steer¬ 
ing  knuckles  and  king  pint  oil  of 
special  chrome  nickel  steel— forged, 
heat  treated  and  machined  in  our 
shops. 

FRAME:  Designed  with  exceptionally 
deep  section,  greatest  depth  at  cen¬ 
ter  where  front  hanger  of  cantilever 
6pring  is  suspended. 

SPRINGS:  Rear  Cantilever.  50  inches 
long,  2%  inches  wide;  attached  to 
rear  axle  by  means  of  universal 
joints,  which  take  all  side  play,  al¬ 
lowing  spring*  to  do  full  spring  duty 
—  an  exclusive  feature  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

WHEELS:  34x4  inch.  Artillery  type, 
with  Goodyear  detachable,  de¬ 
mountable  rims. 

BODY:  All  steel,  with  removable  up¬ 
holstery  of  genuine  grain  leather. 
Front  seats  divided,  and  are  adjust¬ 
able  forward  and  backward,  a*  are 
the  clutch  and  brake-pedals.  Finish 
—Brewster  green,  with  ivory  stripe. 

EQUIPMENT:  One-man  top,  with  dust 
hood  and  quickly  adjustable  side 
curtains.  Stewart- Warner  Speed¬ 
ometer.  Windshield— Rain  vision, 
ventilating.  Tires— Goodyear  34x4 
inch,  non-skid  on  rear.  Motor-driven 
horn.  Regular  tools,  tire  repair  kit, 
etc.,  etc. 

PRICE:  $1090,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Tomorrow’s  Car  Today 


Now  comes  the  new  Case  40.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
midst  of  Case  ideals,  it  looms  forth  as  a  car  that  is  bound 
to  carry  the  Case  Standard  even  higher  and  higher. 

While  quite  different — while  lower  in  price — the  new  Case 
40  is  designed  for  the  substantial  sort  of  man  who  is  not  swayed 
by  passing  innovations — the  man  who  is  cautious  and  wants  a 
tried,  riskless  car.  For  74  years  Case  executives  and  workmen 
have  been  building  according  to  Case  standard — never  leaving 
that  straightaway  path  called  Quality  which  has  brought  such 
world-wide  reputation.  The  Case  Cars  are  built  entirely  by  Case 
trained  workmen  in  the  Case  plants. 


“Friends  of  the  Forty 


tr 


Everywhere  are  men  who  know  the  former  Case  40 — men 
who  found  it  well  worth  $2300.  These  men  particularly  will 
welcome  this  announcement— for  now  they  can  recommend  the 
new  Case  40,  with  its  obvious  improvements,  to  their  friends. 
Owners  will  tell  of  its  serviceability — of  its  modest  upkeep  and 
how  it  resists  depreciation.  The  splendid  service  of  the  former 
Case  40  can  be  expected  of  our  new  40. 

The  refinements  of  this  car  are  individual.  Its  combination  of 
excellencies  is  bound  to  be  appreciated  and  wanted  by  the  motor- 
wise  and  discriminating.  We  predict  a  well-deserved  sensation 
for  this  car. 

An  Ovation  is  Certain 

At  $1090 — over  a  thousand  dollars  less  than  our 
other  40 — we  offer  this  new  Case  40 — knowing  that 
men  who  compare  values  closely  and  who  look  for 
long-lived  cars  will  say,  “Here  is  a  car  I  must  know." 

And  we  say — “The  more  you  know  of  this  hundred 
thousand  mile  car  the  better." 

We  invite  minute  examination  of  this  car.  Then 
you  can  go  over  it  point  by  point.  You  will  find  it 
well  worth  while,  we  believe.  Preliminary  data  we 
shall  send  at  your  request. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  INC. 

545  Liberty  St.  (Founded  1842)  Racine,  Wis. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 

the  World  Over 
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At  Last!  A  Home  Electric 

Plant  Installed  Complete  For  You 


a®»vi2 


INo  experience  or  skill  is  required,  because  Adas 
Farm  Powder  is  made  especially  for  you.  You  can 
do  your  own  blasting  without  trouble  or  risk  by 
following  a  few  simple  instructions  that  even  children 
can  understand.  Many  women  farmers  use 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


Improve  the  fertility  of  your  Atlas  Farm  P 
soil,  get  out  stumps  and  shat-  little  compared  i 
ter  boulders  quickly,  safely  of  labor  that  it  r< 
and  cheaply  with  Atlas.  Blast  can  buy  it  from 
holes  for  tree-planting,  dig  you.  Ifyoudon 
ditches  and  do  other  kinds  ask  us.  We  will 
of  farm  work  in  the  most  exactly  what  you 
economical,  up-to-date  way.  kind  of  work. 

Get  Oar  Free  Book — “  Better  Farming  ’ 

ll  (ells  you  how  lo  save  labor  on  your  (arm  by  usine  Th 
Explosive  lor  slump  biastine,  ditch  diguing,  iree-p1 
subsoiling,  clc,  Fill  out  the  coupon  nort  and  mail  i 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  §fS!  Wilmi 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton.  Joplin,  K 
Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Labor  Without  Reward 

By  E.  E.  De  Graff 

I’art  II. 


All  the  material  of  a  “Homelite”  Electric  Lighting  System  at  bed-rock, 
direct-from-factory  prices,  and  the  complete  plant  installed  in  your  home 

without  a  cent  of  additional  cost.  This  ia  the  remarkable  offer  we  are  making  for  a  limited 
time  to  further  introduce  the  wonderful  ’'Homelite"  into  every  section  of  the  country. 

You  won’t  have  to  give  the  problem  of  installation  a  thought.  We  take 
care  of  everything  for  you,  from  the  furnishing  of  every  bit  of  material  to 

the  putting  in  of  the  last  light.  Simply  (select  the  aize  Garford  “Homelite”  plant  you  want 
from  our  catalog  and  nn  expert  from  our  nearest  branch  will  do  the  rest  for  you.  He  will  go 
to  your  place  and  put  in  the  plant  for  you  as  it  should  be  done  free  of  charge.  No  tearing 
down  of  walla  or  ripping  up  of  lloors.  No  muss  or  inconvenience  to  you.  Before  he  leaves, 
you  turn  on  the  lights  and  know  for  sure  that  everything  ia  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  installation  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  is  the  thing  that  “sticks” 

the  average  man.  _  Many  a  farmer  is  denying  himsolf  the  blessings  of  electricity  because  he 
knows  that  this  ’‘inatail.it-yaurself'’  preposition  is  a  bigger  and  more  intricate  job  than  he 
cares  to  tackle.  Not  only  is  it  disappointing  as  a  rule,  but  it  costs  more  in  the  end. 

Garford  “Homelite”  Electric  System 

Cheaper  Than  Plants  You  Have  To  install  Yourself 

Our  tremendous  buying  power  together  with  our  enormous  production  and  direct  selling 
plan  enables  us  to  sell  and  Install  the  “Homelite”  at  a  lower  price  than  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  ordinary  plant  which  you  install  yourself.  You  save  money  when  you  get  this,  the 
simplest,  the  easiest  to  operate  and  the  most  economical  home  electric  lighting  system  ever 
devised.  Besides  furnishing  you  convenient  and  brilliant  illumination  for  home,  barn,  out* 
houses,  etc.,  the  “Homelite"  operates  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  force  pump,  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine,  fan.  etc.,  etc. 

Brightens  Life— Lightens  Burdens  Cheaper  Per  C.  P.  Than  Candles 


Proper  illumination  is  a  large  factor  in  tnak- 
ingahomc  beautiful,  cheerful  and  convenient. 
Have  real  light  at  your  finger  tips  wherever 
you  want  it  on  your  place  and  whenever  you 
want  it.  Save  the  time  and  trouble  of  wash¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  dirty,  smoky  oil  lampe,  trim¬ 
ming  the  wicks,  etc.  Avoid  the  ever-present 
danger  of  lire  due  to  old  faahioued  lighting 
methods,  Press  thn  button  and  light  your 
barn  or  outhouses— get  rid  of  the  dangerous 
poor-lighting  lantern. 


"Homelite”  electric  light  is  cheaper  per 
candle  power  than  the  cheapest  candle  you 
could  bum.  It  costs  you  only  about  one-eighth 
for  the  same  amount  of  light  as  Acetylene  gas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  plant  is  installed 
“Homelite"  illumination  really  costa  you  noth¬ 
ing.  Tt  is  free  light,  for  when  you've  got 
your  engine  at  work  doing  its  various  tasks,  it 
18  at  the  same  timn  making  and  storing  up 
electricity.  Ordinarily,  the  day's  work  of 
your  engine  will  store  up  enough  current  for 
the  night's  lighting  purposes. 


Send  the  Coupon  /* "l"" "T" “■  ““ 

Send  the  coupon,  letter  or  postcard  and  get  full  f  ■•©©  BOOK  COUpOtl 
description  of  Gnrford  “Homelite"  Electric  a  THE  GARFORD  MFG.  CO., 

Lighting  Plants,  our  astonishingly  low  prices  f  Dept,  601  Elyria,  Ohio, 

and  particulars  of  our  easy  payment  offer,  y  Sen(J  m0>  free,  youP  illustrated  book  and  full 
Y-  wd!  be  sunarotet /  particulars  of  the  Garford  "Homelite"  Electric 
make  it  for  you  to  own  one  of  these  >  Lighting  Plants.  This  in  no  way  obligates  me. 

money-sovmg  cheer-bnngmg  lighting  W  My  house  contains .  rooms 

systems.  Write  today  for  our  cat-  W 
alog  and  all  facte  and  proof.  ▼  Name 

THE  GARFORD  MFG.  CO,  /  . . . 

Dept.  601  Elyria,  Ohio.  *  Address . . . . . 


R.  P.  D. 


Send  me  your  74 -page  book  "Betrer 
Farming."  1  am  interested  in  the  use 
ol  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
'which  I  mark  X.  RN11 


Stump  Blasting.. 
Boulder  Blastiog 
Subtoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 


There  were  other  troubles,  lie  paid 
Mrs.  Schmitt,  three  and  a  half  dollars  a 
week,  and  Mrs.  Mooney  two  dollars  a  day, 
while  his  grocery  hills  were  fully  double 
what, they  had  been. 

Ills  mother  demanded  every  minute  of 
his  spare  time,  and  filled  it  with  com¬ 
plaints.  lie  began  to  dread  the  sound 
of  her  voice. 

‘  (»osh  !"  lit1  said  to  himself.  “IIow  did 
Martha  stand  it!  But  then,  women 
don’t  mind  such  things,  like  men  do.” 

lie  had  borne  it  all  with  such  patience 
as  he  could  muster,  expecting  every  day 
to  hear  that  Martha  was  coining  back. 
She  must  know  that  she  was  needed ! 
And  now  she  was  to  stay  a  year!  He 
told  Mrs.  Schmitt. 

“You’ll  have  to  get  someone  else, 
then,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  hire  out  for 


me !"  lie  said.  “YVhere’d  I  have  been,  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  her?  O,  dang  it  till!" 

And  he  went  in  and  knelt  down  by  his 
old  mother’s  knee,  sis  he  had  done  when 
a  child,  and  said  : 

“J’orgivp  me,  mother !” 

Kindly  his  mother  patted  with  her 
wrinkled  old  hand,  the  gray  head  bowed 
upon  her  knee.  To  her,  he  was  just 
her  contrite  boy. 

“There,  there,  Johnny,”  she  said, 
“don’t  feel  had.  I  expect  1  do  get  to  be 
a  kind  of  a  bother.  Old  folks  get  kind 
of  seltisli  sometimes.  I’ve  been  t li inkin’ 
a  lot  since  Marthy  went  away,  She  was 
so  patient  and  pleasant.  1  never  thought 
how  often  her  feet,  or  her  back,  or  her 
head,  or  till  three,  must  have  ached. 
Johnny.  I  hope  I'll  not  die  until  1  can 
see  Marthy  and  tell  her  the  things  I've 


“  John  knelt  down  by  his  old  mother 


no  hospital  nurse.  :m’  that  old  woman 
would  drive  anybody  crazy.  An'  this  is 
the  iuconvenietitest  house  to  work  in  ’tit 
I  ever  see!  Drinking  water  has  to  be 
fetched  from  Lord  knows  how  fur  off,  an’ 
there  hain’t  even  a  oil  stove.  I  have  to 
git  the  house  all  hot  up,  every  time  I 
bile  a  kittle  of  water,  tin’  the  woodbox 
is  empty  half  the  time,  so  I  have  to 
unjint  my  hips  every  time  I  git  a  stick 
of  wood,  down  them  steep  steps,  an' 
though  you’ve  got  a  engine  to  save  them 
big  husky  hired  men,  you  hain’t  never 
hitched  it  onto  no  washing  machine,  an’ 
Mrs.  Mooney,  she  says  she  hain’t  tt  goin’ 
to  wash  here  after  this  week,  because 
your  wnsbin’s  is  too  heavy,  an'  1  hain’t 
a  goin’  to  wash !”  She  was  as  good  as 
her  word.  She  left  on  the  following  Fri¬ 
day. 

Farmer  Jocelyn  could  not  find  any 
married  woman  or  widow  willing  to  take 
her  place,  and  no  girl  would  come  where 
there  were  three  men  and  only  a  help¬ 
less  old  woman.  Finally  he  braced  up. 

“By  gum !  I  cooked  six  weeks  when 
I  was  sailin’  an’  I  guess  I  can  now! 
Housework  is  just,  play,  anyhow!”  So 
lie  undertook  to  manage  the  cuisine. 

The  lirst  change  he  made,  was  to  buy 
bread,  instead  of  halting  it.  The  next 
was  to  send  the  washings  to  the  nearest 
laundry,  five  miles  away.  For  its  trans¬ 
portation  he  paid  50  cents,  and  for  the 
laundry  itself,  three  dollars  and  tt  half. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  cooking.  But 
thing's  were  not  handy,  as  ou  ship-board. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  never  had  so 
mauy  corns,  all  working  at  once  as  he' 
had  now.  He  seemed  to  be  tramping 
hack  and  forth  on  the  hard  wood  floor 
from  morning  till  night,  without  ces¬ 
sation. 

The  frequency  and  the  inevitableness, 
of  the  call  “John !”  made  him  irritable, 
and  he  roared  tit  his  mother  in  a  shame¬ 
ful  manner,  which  brought  the  slow  tears 
of  old  age  and  helplessness.  This  made 
him  curse  himself  for  a  brute. 

“Gol - !  She  was  always  good  to 


been  n  turnin'  over  in  my  mind  since  she 
left. 

“Dou’t  you  remember,  Johnny,  how 
light-hearted  she  used  to  be,  and  full  of 
spring,  and  snap,  and  how  she  used  to 
play  on  the  piano,  and  sing?  I'm  awful 
afraid,  son,  that  between  us,  we’ve  took 
the  tuck  out  of  Marthy.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  The 
big  old-fashioned  clock  ticked  in  til" 
corner.  The  gray  head  was  still  buried 
in  the  mother’s  hip.  She  felt  his  should¬ 
ers  quivering. 

“Why,  Johnny,  Johnny !  Ye  .ain’t 
eryin’,  he  ye?  Mother  didn’t  mean  to 
make  you  feel  bad !  I  wan’t  a  blamin’ 
you  Sonny !" 

Farmer  John  groped  for  his  mother's 
other  hand,  lie  could  not  spare  the  one 
that  wtis  so  comfortingly  patting  his 
bead  just  as  it  used  to  do,  when  it  was 
a  curly  little  pate,  and  he  had  brought 
his  troubles  to  that  same  haven,  and  had 
always  had  them  smoothed  away. 

“O  Mother!"  In*  groaned,  “can’t  we 
make  it  up  to  her?  Do  you  suppose  it 
is  too  late?” 

“No.  son.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  All 
she  needs  is  rest,  and  some  of  that  lovin’ 
care  she’s  been  a  lmudin’  out  to  us,  till 
these  years.  You  know  what,  a  lot  of 
sunshine  goes  into  (lit'  inakin’  of  coal — 
when  the  coal  is  lighted,  it  gives  it  all 
back  again.  Now  we’ll  play  we  was  the 
coal,  that’s  filled  with  Marthy’s  sunshine, 
an’  we’ll  try  an'  give  some  of  it  back  to 
her.  Won't  we,  sonny?  You  got  mo  a 
wheel  chair,  an’  I’ll  wait  on  myself,  an’ 
as  fur  as  1  can,  I’ll  show  her  how  much 
1  think  id'  her.  You  get  her  back,  John¬ 
ny.  1  know  good  tin’  well,  she’s  homesick 
for  us  this  minute.” 

Martha  received  a  letter  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  brought  some  pale  pink  roses 
to  a  pair  of  white  cheeks.  Farmer  Joce¬ 
lyn  sent  to  his  hrotlier-in  law  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

“Dear  Jim:  I  sold  that  twenty,  and 
was  going  to  send  it  to  you  to  invest  out 
(Concluded  on  page  157) 
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v  A  Successful  Garden 

)  Many  of  1  lie  most  successful  pardoners  in  the 
(  country  find  Ha  iris’  seeds  a  great  help.  The  best 
results  cannot,  be  obtained  with  ordinary  seeds. 
The  big  growers  know  this,  but  many  people  who 
have  private  gardens  do  not.  Harris’  seeds  are 
raised  on  Moreton  Farm  in  t  lie  most  careful  man¬ 
ner,  *ohl  to  you  direct  at  wholesale  and  give  much 
better  results  i  Man  ordinary  seeds.  They  are  all 
tested  and  the  percent  that  will  grow  is  marked 
on  the  label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  plant. 
Find  out  about  our  Mellon  seed  and  our  *’  hill- 
unit”  system  of  selecting  Semi  Potatoes.  Our  free 
catalogue. explains  nil  about  our  seeds  and  will 
help  you  to  better  results.  A  postal 
will  bring  it;  write  today. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Box  33,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


S  FARM  SEEDS 


Skt/  .  northern  grown  from  selected  Stock  Seed  tested  in  out  own 
YjfShW.  Laboratoi  y  for  J’urity  and  Germination  and  ^ol<l  on  a  ten  day  ’&y)h 
s?  inSi*  niouej  Ijaek-if-you-want-it  guarantee, 

'iijjjv  T  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  anti  Grass  Seed,  our  guarantee  99  50 

■X  \  percent  Pure.  Average  Analysis  made  by  different  State  Stations 

A  ami  at  Washington  last  year  above  99.70  percent. 

\  Dibble’*  Seed  Corn.  20,000  bushels.  "Best  seven  varieties  ”  Flint 
I  j  A  V\  ;ir>d  Dent.  Average  per  imitation  tests  made  to  date  above  95  percent 
vyv\-’v£A.  Dibble  sSeed  Oats.  30,000  bushels.  New  "Heavyweight  "  The  lieav- 
xiV  X  t  I  11  and  most  prolific  American  Oat.  Average  weight  44-40  lbs  tirrbu 

MilWA  I*Htu»u.  «,  CO.tXm  hush,  Is.  "Henf  Hlteenvl, luties,”  wHy .  |7,: 

_  T.  f  teiimsluttr  and  Jate  m  any  quantity  from  barrel.-,  to  ear  JouiG 
4  v^vVt.  nibble’s  Vfttli  Annual  Farm  fcce.1  Cut  a  log  unit  n  new  s. ,‘uront v ho$k  on 
IX*  nr-  "Money  Making  Jarming  fur  hast  cm  laitueiV  Free  to  every  Funner, 


l  Kmmt  ly  2, 
^Fulrtv 


rei;  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Hon«oTe  Fall..  N.  Y.  Bo*  B. 

ln  ""  l>r,n“  Bur  direct.  Save  money  and  set 


Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


Ford  s  Ohio GlobeOnion 


CtnMINSy 
TION  /o 


i  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 

Let  iin  sou  it  you  our  catalog  of  Needs— It’s  dlfTer- 
Nuvc  you  money,  mat  glee  you  u  guaranteed 
and  see  I  lie  difference  In  buy  lag  your  seeds  In 
FOltlf  JvST  SKE#  CO.,  llo.v  814,  C  ortland,  N.  V. 


i  facts,  and  why  we  can 
Just  drop  u  postal  today 


STOKES 

SEED  CORN 


— yields  more  per  acre 

Thn  nPW  lfllO  Stokoa  Scod  Cattlojr  tellfl  about  the  SI 
method  wliirlt  brinjra  to  you  only  **podi»rrted"  *. 
if.  Hhtiwrt  the  i» iiu*  way  to  jr*t  better  mips.  Writ* 
a  ropy  today.  Stnjcwi  S«.*rtl  (Torn  ix  grown  in  Now  Jc 
und»»r  Men  I  eomutiona  and  i«  the  plot  of  the*  bout 
lioin  Inn  hpg|fhio*t  pltiula.  Seed. bright  und  of 
irermloAtiou. 

lOO-D.iy  Itrlstol,  52.25  bus.;  6  bus.  at  52. 

Stob«iK  turrk.i  Fnsilage,  $2  bus.;  6  bus.  at  51 

Improved  Laming,  S2  bus.;  6  bus.  at  51.75 

Sbi|.|.ed  by  fn*lifht.  Write  for  quantity  pricea. 

No  wttru  charge  for  container!*. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  L  Moorestown. 


■jV^Wet  weather  damaged  nearly  all  seeds. 
Most  are  full  of  blasted  grains  and  weeds, 
m  Buckhorn, Thistle, and  l)otlk,  Oure  are  not, 

V  and  are  far  the  cheapest  to  row.  Scarcity  of 
^  M  good  seed  makeB  early  buying  advlunblc.  8»m- 

plr,  and  in.triirtinn>“llou  to  Know  flood  8o*d”  Kr*e. 
Write  today.  O.M.8COTT  k  bO.VS  l'0„ 310  Mala  Nl.,Morr.vlIIo,0. 


■wThr  best  for  professional  onion  trowera.  O A 
opecial  strain  tlrvrloped  here  in  Ohio; 
11  "MA  onions  finely  colored,  solid;  uniform  size, 
i  fl  good  yieldrr.  Wr  have  devoted  years  to 
/ 1  '■■W  devrioplnr  this  strain  and  our  seed  will 
-/Jw  plmsr  you.  Ask  for  Catalog — ft  re. 

Sr  Forrl  Si  r  it  Co.,  BOX  it  Ruvrnnn,  O. 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 

ted  reoleaned  need. 


Extraordinary  big  values.  New 

Quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  your  approval.  Lowest 
prices  on  Aisike.  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed 
grass  and  all  field  seeds.  Samples,  prices  and  big  valu¬ 
able  profit-sharing  Seed  Guide  Free.  American  MOTDAr, 
Seed  Co.,  Dept.  3(10.  43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Big,  Sturdy  Seed  Corn—  ” 

j  fully  developed,  price  very  l<nv,  sub¬ 
ject  to  advance.  Get  in  on  thjr  high 
qualit  y  seed  right-a-way.  A  postal  brings 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  prices— write 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

300  Washington  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


10  to  20  bushels  Increased 
coin  yield  by  applying 
1' 0  Ills,  sheep  immure  to 
tlic  acre.  Dropped  with 


New  York  Trees  for  Northern  Orchards 


I  .  \  \  fenllizer  attai'.tuncnt. 

I  ’  Ixu*  Hiccp  ton  mire  is  rich  In 

V  /  oitrogciu phosphoric  aoirl 

V  '■  v--*,.  .  Jptr  J  ami  potash.  Also  adrift 

\  '  •’%:'<  '  V  humus.  Great  for  wheal. 

meadows,  and  other  field 
S*m.  gu*X»  crops.  Wonderful  results 

•oa.jm*  on  gil  mens,  truck  patches, 

us.  small  fruits,  etc,  Sil  1C  10  l**s  It  KA  I) 

I  A  ,V  1>  is  sterilized  by  hear,  to  kill  all  germs 
weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  pm.  Into  sacks 
easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 

URAL  GUANO  CO.,  83b  River  St,,  Aurora,  Illinois 


T'Sorily  common  .sense  to  .slant  acclimated  fruit 
trees  in  your  new  otduird,  nr  te  rrplacr.olil  trees. 
AH  our  trees  grown  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  New 
rk  Mate's  great  iruit  belt,  fifty  varieties  of 
Apples,  all  leading ‘oris — 

Write  lor  catalogue,  tret  on  request 
SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 

;  MAIN  STREET  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 


THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  ctub  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

Thpse  articles  are  not  given  with  a  eub- 
'  i-criptlou  to  The  Sural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  ns  a  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30tb  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ALL  SIZES 
MONEY  -  S/HA 
l/VC  PRICES 


MONEY  V’/'TV 
MAKER &\  /  /  \ 

A  LABOR 
SAVER 

** Say  Nothin*,  but  Saw  Wood.'*  That  lu  an  old  sir 
Ht*nrd  many  n  til —  M  -  *  •*  * 

Mn wing  oufflt  v*> 
of  monev,  Wc 

r00**  for  f'dKlibor: .  \.,t,  .v*...  ftitfw..- 

to^IuOlMKI  foi  ik  mmumod'n  wot 4*  i-iwIiik  WlKkI,  thin 

much  morn  ruWr  .  :  _ * ‘J.:.  .  “ 

likowiBc  u/id  you  Tjnv»*  nn"  ertgino  at  hoc 
to  do  yo nr  own  work  whi»«  you  WAnf  lr  .v 
body  u  runvcTiIcneo.  C 
and  you  Rot  tint  moHi  •unr»itliT,  tk»* 
tiblc  cn^nno  lit  A  ivmut  kulily  I, 
pewter,  Wii  «ny  to  yor  *'  ’ 

try  It  on  your  i »i  ;„„.r. . ^  .,<v  w 

you  do  not  holiove  it  lu  thft  boat  wnirlnn  yo 
til  k pep  It  You  cun  rpI.  an  ojhrlnc  quid 
York.  3  hr  frelRlita  nro  low.  1'fTl  ua  tb 
wnon  you  will  ho  ready  for  an  ontrinr  and  n.M'**ivi»  uy 
cutaloR  and  attractive  propoMitlon,  but  do  not  dr  lay 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


•mo.  If  yuu  art  on  thin  ur.tl  R».*t  **  MEAvJ  I>UTI 
ju  may  any  HothlriR,  but  von  wtll  mint  grv.i*.  ilrnl 
l|ttvc  cuutom.in*  u  no  ■rinlio  Trofu  4S.OO  to  5L2.00  a 
'r  HMubOOH  .  Thry«».rn  anyu*f->r»*  froo\  ItfOU.flO 

- ■  - . .  *-• »» '•••>  w .  M.dn  Uk*t  Hjirn  ns 

cuailavc  ana  thr*j*hl«tf  In  lIk*  fall.  You  air.  <3-> 
at  home  vs  hi-ri^  r.-r  ynu  vv..r(t  11 
.  «..«.«  jyu  want  itAvr  Mini  not  wait  for  *omf  - 

hody  b  rise  riinventcnet!.  «>  iwi  IICAVI  lllJVI  or  on  K  •  coUIor 
®bL^!??  mOM^  *Hm|tle,  tin*  itiott  rrllAblc  uml  tv.i  miut  *4-rvii>  - 

..  -  . . *■  low  rrlce.  We  kt»0o  it  h  n  J*Wurtd 

.  .  v.  Jiibii  utfiiruni  ItalmirrlHlr,"  Ynu  mn 

ircmiwi'M  doiriR  the  hardeat  work  you  hum  Rotanrl  if 
i-  i  -  -*  you  con  buy,  you  do  not  huvu 

•nalne  quickly  ur  wt*  nhlp  from  New 
IV 11  uo  the  <juv  farm  you  h:*v*’  ami 
n'wlvti  by  return  moil  our 
:  \..j.  Write  to  flay, 
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Run-Down  Land 


ccovX  Here  it  is.  Isbell's  famous  seed  an- 
nuol  for  1916 — already  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

This  book  contains  accurate  and  nvithen- 
tic  information  about  the  newest  and  all 
standard  varieties  of  vegetable,  flower  and 
field  seeds  and  how  to  grow  them.  Tells 
about  Isbell’s  famous  Colossal  Tomato 
—  largest  on  earth.  Shows  yuu  how  to 
save  money  and  get  high  quality  seeds. 

Buy  Direct  From  Grower 

We  grow  our  own  sceda  on  our  extensive 
farms  located  in  Michigan,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  seed  growing  states  in  the 
Union.  Isbell’s  seeds  come  to  you  direct. 
This  means  better  seeds  and  lower  prices. 
You  can  guarantee  your  garden  by  using 
Isbell’s  famous  northern  grown  seeds — 
hardy  and  reliable  —  produce  strong, 
healthy  plants  and  high  quality  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

All  of  our  seeds  selected  from  good  stock 
—as  good  as  money  cun  buy  and  care  pro¬ 
duce.  Isbell’s  seed 8  arc  easy  to  plant  und 
grow  —  complete  cultural  directions  on 
each  package.  Send  for  Isbell’s  celebrated 
1916  annual.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  us  now. 

S.  M.  Isbell  Company 

824  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 


y-,  UCIUUU  tlllJK  L  11  u 

t»regory  s  Honest  Seeds  best.  For  GO  years 
,  wo  have  supplied 

thouramlH  of  growers  all  over  the  U.  S. 

JP'  Our  60th  Year  in  Business 

|  1°  celebrate  this  GOth  Anniversary  we  want,  to  get 
I  ucRUointed  with  2S,MI0  garden  lovers.  Send  for 
I  Ibis  eolli  rt  ion: 

I  5  Large  Packets  for  1  Oc 

K  lllVitrnpv'M  I  ». _  .1  —  *  w  ^ 


Gregory's  Improved  Ctwhy 
Egyptian  Boot;  LurulInsSwIaaChra-d: 
Greg, ay  a  Hanson  !„  t(u«n  Senrlat  , 
GJotte  Radmn;  Jnpa.-u  se  Climbing  f~ 
Cucumlx  r;  induibng  Garden  Biao  V 
Print  with  directions.  s 

flpth  Anniversary  Catalog  FREE,  r/- 
A  handsome  book  full  of  valuable  tX'-i 
in  formation  about  honest  aeedu  .• 
and  honest  prieca.  Bend  for  A. 
collection  und  catalog  tuJay./^  Va  . 

J.  J.  II.  Greitory  &  Sou 
215  Elm  Street 


Send  /or  Sauls  Bi1 

%^Free5eed  Boo" 

LWiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


>/’?■>  Show*  you  the  advantage  ol  huy- 
■'fiiJ  \Jl  *n2  pure  field,  garden  and  flower 
ff  seed*  at 

;  ^  BULK  PRICES,  NOT  PACKAGE  PRICES 

-,'>,'(v#'SauI  prices  are  tower  because  seeds 
s5^yatc  sold  In  bulk— no  fancy  packages,  no 
^fancy prices*  SsmlSeedsare  carefully  se¬ 
lected— they  come  up  right. 

Farmers,  Ask  Us  About  Sail’s  Early  Eureka 
the  early  white  ensilage  corn  that  give*  enor¬ 
mous  yield  ;  users  say  it  weigh»400  tofiOO  lbs. 
more  tothc  load  than  any  other  when  cut  for 
silo;  1  to  4  ears  on  a  stalk.  H'rltt  fonhii  ’Big 
1916  Seed  jdnnttaJ ,  and  Ret  r(*/i  t  on  teed  falnes, 
C.  F.  SAUL,  227  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Protecting  Standard  Roses  ;  Ailing  Daphne 

1.  AY  ill  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
protect  it  emiph'  of  tree,  roses  through  the 
Winter V  2.  I  have  a  large  ported  Daphne 
odora  which  came  to  bloom  full  <>f  buds, 
but  they  are  all  dropping  off  without  ex¬ 
panding,  and  the  plant  looks  sick,  though 
not  yellow.  Dan  you  conjecture  what  is 
the  matter  with  it'/  w.  G.  x. 

St.  Peters,  Pa. 

1.  A  satisfactory  method  of  protecting 
'standard  roses  is  to  place  around  the 
plant  a  rough  box’  of  boards  and  fill  this 
with  tightly  packed  earth,  coming  up 
over  the  juncture  of  the  stem  with  the 
rose  itself.  The  box  should  be  about 
two  feet  square.  Another  method  is  to 
bend  down  the  whole  plant  after  care¬ 
fully  loosening  the  roots,  and  lay  it  in 
a  trench,  covering  heavily  with  earth. 
Sometimes  these  standards  are  wrapped 
in  carpet  or  other  heavy  material  for 
protection,  but  results  are  not  nearly  as 
good  as  with  the  boxing  or  trench  sys¬ 
tems.  2.  The  usual  cause  of  trouble 
with  Daphne  odora  as  a  house  plant  is 
over-walering,  which  interferes  with 
propel’  root  action.  It  also  suffers  from 
over-potting — that  is,  removal  to  a  pot 
too  large  for  it,  and  still  further,  it  may 
he  in  too  warm  a  room.  Water  carefully; 
do  not  keep  the  soil  sodden,  hut  give  a 
good  watering  and  then  leave  it.  alone  un¬ 
til  judgment  indicates  more  water.  Do 
not  stand  the  pot  in  a  jardiniere  in  which 
standing  water  collects;  the  roots  need 
good  drainage.  If  is  not  unusual  for  the 
flowers  to  open  imperfectly  under  win¬ 
dow  conditions,  even  when  the  plant  is 
healthy,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  care 
In  watering  and  avoidance  of  too  high 
temperature  will  restore  the  plant  to 
health. 


Stand  high  in  favor  of  careful  planters.  We 
want  you  to  know  about  them.  To  make 
this  easy,  take  advantage  of  our  special 

“Become  Acquainted’*  Offer 

Wevill  eend,  postpaid,  one  liberal  packet  each  of 
I  r  /..brad  Lcttuiv.K.atyGcm  Radish. Detroit  Beet, 
Tull  Nasturtiums  and  California  Mixed  <%  g\ 
gweet  1  ca».  6  packet#  in  nil  for  only  X  UC 
EhticJ  for  this  biic  vuluo  today  ami  for  our 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog  JjL 

A  money-savin*  guM,.  to  nvwythinjt  - 
needed  m  garden  ,.r  livid.  Chock-full 
of  nmepral  garden  hinln.  Sent  fre„  /fWEl,r^fk 
and  worth  having.  Write  today.  L  ’  Wk.i'  * 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co. 
kp°x  DO  Toledo,  Ohio 


Get  our  prices  on  lmrdv 
"  '  lei  ll  I  '  Id  hreil:<  of  ail 

k  i  n <1  m.  Alfalfa.  Clovers, 
|  I  g  111 oks  Seed-;.  Seed  Corn  anil 
Apr  PeHittoeS  sold  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also  Garden  and  Flower 
W  Seeds,  Trees,  etc.  Apple  Trees  Ge. 
r  2  to3  feet  whips.  Larger  sizes  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Seed  und  nurypry  hook  free 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy.  Alfalfa, Clovers.  ( » IJl8F.es. 
Cow  Pens.  Corn.  Sd»  <|  Iritth  ana 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Onion  S«t«,  etc. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Seed  QrQWert  Und  lmpnrtere 

Dept.  152  -  -  .  ff ALTIMOKF,  MD, 


Clover, Timothy, 
Alsilto,  Alfalfa 


ns^SS*. 


,0U  ALITV 


:„v 

niii  niimir" 

M(C<WS6000|3wJ 
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TO'i’K1  m******W': 


Labor  Without  Reward 

(Concluded  from  page  .155) 


They’ll  Stand 
the  Knocks 


there  at  eight  per  cent.,  but  it’s  n  good 
ways  o(T,  and  I  am  getting  olil  anyway, 
and  I  think  we'll  take  a  little  pleasure 
before  we  die.  I  am  sending  you  the 
money.  I  want  you  to  get  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  bring  Jen  baek,  and  the  kid, 
when  you  bring  Martha  home.  Fix  it 
to  stay  some  time.  1  want  you  to  learn 
me  to  run  the  car.  Yours  truly 

JOI7N 


c,an  you  imagine  any  boots  more 
sturdily  constructed  ?  These  are  the 
"Lamco”  brand,  made  of  the  purest 
Para  rubber,  thick  and  very  pliable, 
with  seven  stout  ribs  of  solid  rubber 
that  prevent  cracking.  Note  the 
heavy  red  soles  and  heels  —  the 
strong  reinforcements.  These  boots 
are  two  of  the  famous  line  of 


The  Self-Boiled  Lime-Snlphii 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a  treat 
rnent  for  scale  was  never  used  extensively 
in  Ohio,  and  at  the  present  time  I  d<-  not 
know  of  a  single  grower  who  employs  it 
As  a  Bummer  treatment  for  fungous 
troubles,  espeeialy  for  use  on  peaches,  if. 
has  been  used  quite  successfully  by  some, 
but  is  now  rapidly  falling  into  disuse, 
not  on  account  of  poor  results  following 
its  application,  but  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  with  -which  high-grade, 
fresh,  lump  lime  is  procured,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusual  amount  of  labor  and 
care  involved  in  its  preparation.  The 
first  of  these  two  factors  is  eliminated  in 
the  principal  peach  growing  district  in 
the  State — that  of  Northwestern  Ohio — 
because  of  the  immediate  presence  of  im¬ 
mense  lime  kilns,  but  even  here  the  self- 
boiled  material  is  little  used. 

One  grower  in  particular,  whom  T  have 
in  mind,  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
producing  an  excellent  quality  of  fruit. 
II  is  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  sprayed 
peaches  were  more  firm,  adhered  better 
to  the  trees,  and  even  had  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  those  from  other  trees.  In¬ 
deed,  his  product  could  easily  he  sepal- 
ated  from  the  other  fruit  of  the  company 
packing-heust .  but  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  preparation  he  is  giving  up  the 
use  of  the  material. 

It  is  m.v  opinion  that,  were  it.  possible 
for  some  kind  of  mechanical  mixer  to  be 
devised,  perhaps  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  the  power  cement  mixers,  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  might  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  as  a  Summer  peach  spray,  espe¬ 
cially  in  districts  where  a  good  grade  of 
lump  lime  was  available. 

u.  a.  OOSSARP,  Entomologist. 

Ohio  Exp  Station 

This  preparation  is  used  very  little  in 
New  York  State.  It  was  developed  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  spray  for  peaches,  aud  as 
very  little  Summer  spraying  of  peaches 
is  done  in  the  State,  the  mixture  is  not 
much  used.  In  fact  I  know  of  only  two 
peach  growers  who  regularly  spray  their 
orchards,  although  I  assume  there  are 
some  others  who  do  make  a  practice  of 
spraying.  The  omission  of  Summer 
spraying  is  justified,  owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  eurculio  and  to  the  very  slight  de¬ 
velopment  of  brown  rot.  In  such  a  year 
as  191.1  spraying  might  have  been  a  ben¬ 
efit,  but  it  would  not  have  been  very 
profitable,  owing  to  low  price  of  peaches. 

I  do  uot  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  mixture  for 
the  control  of  the  diseases  for  which  it 
was  developed.  It  might  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  sulphur  paste  which  con¬ 
tains  only  pure  sulphur  aud  a  minute 
quantity  of  glue  gives  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  and  does  not  have  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  of  spotting  the  fruit. 
It  might  be  said  further  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  dust  will  give  equally  us  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  dust  can  be  applied 
at  much  less  expense  don  ai  d  kkiidick. 

Cornell  I ’Diversity 

The  self  boiled  lime-sulphur  is  used 
chiefly  for  a  Summer  spray  ou  the  foliage 
of  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  from  many  of  the  fun¬ 
gicides,  particularly  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  there  are  a  few  of  the  larger 
fruit  growers  who  still  make  their  owu 
limo-sulplnir  for  use  as  a  dormant  spray 
to  kill  the  San  Jose  scale.  These  men 
have  plants  installed  for  cooking  the  mu 
ferial  with  artificial  beat.  Probably  the 
majority  of  fruit  growers  purchase  the 
commercial  liquid  lime-sulphur  for  this 
purpose.  Some  are  now  using  the  sol¬ 
uble  compounds  which  are  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  number  of  manufacturers. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

Conn.  Experiment  Station. 


11  you  will  give  us  your  name 
and  address  today,  we  will 
send  you  a  most  interesting, 

beneficial  booklet,  “North  Carolina 
Pine  on  the  Farm,”  telling  how  to 
build  better  at  less  cost.  It  also 
contains  an  offer  of 

Free  Building  Plans 

which  will  prove  helpful  in  erect¬ 
ing  barns,  houses,  silos  or  any 
other  out-buildings. 

Farm  buildings  should  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  constructed  from  durable 
wood,  and  at  a  minimum  expense. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Carolina 


the  most  durable,  most  comfortable 
line  of  rubber  footwear  on  the  market, 
and  the  biggest  value  any  man's  money 
can  buy.  Lambertville  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  is  also  made  in  red  rubber.  Ask. 
for  “Red  Skins.” 

Representative  merchants  in ’most  every 
locality  sell  Lambertville  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear.  Should  your  merchant  not  carry 
this  famous  line,  send  us  his  name  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  are  quickly  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  "LAMCO”  HUNTING 
RUBBER  6-  SPORTING  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


G.  H.  GRIMM 

Modern  Maple  Sugar  Makers *  Utensils 

TV  1TH  a  ( i  K1 M  >1  EVAPORATOR  you  will  produce  MAPLE  SYR 1  E 
’’  of  QUALITY  with  less  Fuel  and  Labor.  l’-e  the  GRIMM  SYS 
TEM  —  E  VAPORATORS  which  will  Inst  n  lifetime- OR p  K R  NOW 
and  hn  prepared  for  the  COM  1X0  St  OAR  SEASON  —  I M  the  PROF 
ITABLE  ORIMM  SAP  SPOLTS,  COVERS,  BUCKETS,  ETC  - 
Wa  are  ready  to  supply  yon  promptly. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  ....  RUTLAND.  VT. 
The  Champion  Evaporator  Company,  Hudson.  O. 


Ack  for  catalogue  “B”  and  state 
uumber  of  trees  you  tap. 


r|ir  C  WRITE  FOR 
■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■  IT  TODflYI 

M.v  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  you  money.  Write  for 
NOW -TODAY. 


STRONG,  PIC-TICHT 

of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
yC/TYt  N^BNBjkFC^^CAvlly  galvanism!— a  strong. 
* — -c TX.  Curable,  long  lasting,  rust-re 
xn.TtwrajrnfnB slating  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
file  JrA  .v-  ViwP1  •'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 

Mora's*  tow  of  our  tdg  values: 
■Wfifi' 26-lnoh  HO|  Fenco  >12  eta.  a  rod. 
I  cBSKR1  47-Inch  Farm  Fcnco-  IS  eta.  a  rod. 

WSBr  48-lnoh  Poultry  Fence  -  24  eta.  a  rod. 
•  Special  Prlcca  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire. 

Our  big  Catalog  Of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  lielRbts  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money  -saving  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It's  free. 


Co.t  I e >,  than  all  wood— |;wu  5  ti fova  n»  lone 
— non't  sne.  dray,  warp  or  twlHt.  Hoards 
doutiltt  bolted  (no!  nulled)  between  H  angle 
Steel  U(>  tltehta  Guaruntuud  (V  yearn.  Ynn  can 
set  complete  Gatos  or  jual  the  Cute  Steels  eo 
you  cap  lur We  your  own  ante*  and  ..-.eo  money. 
Write  for  Gstslob.  ALVIN  V.  ROWt.  Fret. 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
2/ 13  Adam.  St.,  Qaleaborc.  III.  (13) 


ID3B0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.1 
T  o  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncla,  Ind 


.fay  GjU'j; 


your  soil  anti  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The  American  A.grricu] 
,  tural  Chemical  Co. 

^  New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 

adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin-  a 
cinnati.  Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


L  X  <,&  FROM  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

^  <8>Every  inch  Basic 

a  ^  Open  Hearth  wire, 
p'  ‘SJJ  I Kiublc  Gal vacizeu. 

£__JsS£7-- ’  J3C  PER  ROD  UP. 

Monef  Saving  Fence  Book  and 
simple  free,  J up t  write  postal  now  to 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Cheap  as  Wood 

and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manulaclurers’  prices. 

WHITE  H>U  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MEG.  CO.  936  10tl>  SI  Tcrrt  (bolt.  tint 


Special  Price a  to 
Churches  and 
Cemetery 
Associations. 


REPUBLIC  ENTRANCE  ARCH  sss  FENCE 

S&..1  Make  an  Attractive 


Free  Catalog  [p  colors  explains 

■  Y g  how  you  C&u  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagoris^alee  stcclcw  wood  wheels  to  tit 

Elnrtric  Wheel  Co.'^rSiw  ^ 

48  Elm  St., Quincy, III. 


Sites  arc  heavy  Kook  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Bin'll  and  Corners.  (Toth  Side*,  Two  Tongues'  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
U "Id  — “Huiial  Nnw-YoiiKisn"— on  outside 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Ever*  community  la  tntaraatad  In  ttie  proper  ear*  of  tha  l*.t  matin,  place  of  loved  on,, ,  and  thnaa  who  hava  chorae  of  that 
sacred  spot  ere  euro  of  public  approval  if  they  protect  uml  adorn  it  with  the  Republic  Ornamental  Entrance  Arcb  and  Fanco. 

These  archoa  and  fences  ate  seonon,|ei,l.  becanne  subittnntm)  and  permanent  Upri.hta  of  heavy  tubular  iron,  connected 
with  artistic  errnll  wort,  of  wrought  trim  eacuruly  riveted,  All  yulvouiccd  or  painted,  us  deelred. 

We  build  arches  also  for  parka,  private  grounda,  country  homes,  ate.  luitlcrins  in  upper  panel  made  to  order  without  chorea. 
Out  Free  Service  Oeoertmenl  will  workout  your  Cemetery  Fence  Brohlems.  Hen  your  committee  now  and  have  your  new 
fence  and  ereh  up  by  Memorial  Day.  llluatrulud  Cubiloir  trivtuir  vuitous  deetvne  free  on  rouuest. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO..  34  Republic  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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fruit  is  my  special  form  of  insanity  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  it  and  keep  it  going. 

The  Chicken  Business.- — Several 
people  have  written  about  as  follows: 

“Your  Red  pullets  at  the  egg-laying 
contest  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  such 
great  things  after  all.” 

That's  right,  and  it  reminds  me  that 
thousands  of  people  are  “subnormal''  on 
the  hen  question.  Their  form  of  insanity 
wears  feathers.  It  is  true  that,  our  pul¬ 
lets  have  not  painted  the  contest,  in  bril¬ 
liant  colors  yet,  but  I  will  stay  right,  by 
them.  They  carry  the  blood  of  layers, 
and  blood  will  tell  in  time.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  always  stays  right  by  his 
friends,  and  he  will  back  the  Red  pul¬ 
lets  even  if  they  tail  the  race.  Keep 
.vour  eye  on  them — I  know  their  parental 
Our  birds  at  the  farm  are  beginnig  to 
lay.  and  are  doing  as, well  as  we  expected. 
T  do  not  care  to  have  the  breeding  pens 
get  into  active  service  until  a  little  later, 
when  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching.  The 
birds  are  in  good  health  and  will  be 
ready. 

IIen  Guarantees. — Now  comes  the 
season  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks, 
and  it  is  usually  a  period  of  trouble. 
There  are  many  complaints  about  eggs 
and  stock,  and  in  starting  our  little  hen 
business  we  are  determined  never  to  have 
a  disappointed  customer.  I  do  not  care 
for  distant  trade — where  long  shipment 
must  be  made — and  I  do  not  want  to  com¬ 
pete  with  any  of  our  regular  advertisers. 
It  would  not  be  a  square  deal  to  do  so. 
e  much  prefer  a  local  business,  where 
pie  can  come  and  see  what  we  have 
and  make  a  personal  selection.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  ship 
eggs  or  stock  away  there  will  be  a  dear 
understanding  that  no  guarantee  what¬ 
ever  is  given  after  the  express  company 
takes  the  package.  If  living  stock  is 
not  satisfactory  wo  shall  expect  cus¬ 
tomers  to  send  it  right  back  inside  of 
three  days,  and  get  substitutes  or  their 
back.  As  for  eggs,  we  simply 
they  are  from  a  certain  pen,  and 
that  we  feel  sure  they  are  fertile.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  will  be  no 
come-back  or  substitute  or  make  good, 
and  unless  the  customer  agrees  to  such 
terms  we  prefer  not  to  deal  with  him. 
This  may  seem  a  very  arbitrary  way  of 
doing  business,  but  the  buyer  cannot  com¬ 
plain,  for  he  does  not  have  to  buy  unless 
he  is  fully  satisfied  that  we  tell  him  Un¬ 
truth.  and  we  cheerfully  and  frankly  say 
that  customers  can  get  better  Reds 
than  ours  elsewhere.  Some  of  you  may 
conclude  that  we  are  insane  on  the  hen 
business,  as  well  as  on  baked  apples, 
but  long  experience  in  listening  to  tin- 
troubles  of  chicken  men  convinces  me 
that:  some  such  rule  is  the  only  safe  wav 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Do  You  Raise  300  Bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  Acre  ? 


Here  is  something  to  think  about  dur¬ 
ing  these  cold  Winter  days.  Wc  want 
warm  subjects  now  ! 

The  alienists  tell  us  that  no  one  is  sane. 

Each  one  of  us  1ms  bis  or  her  pet  delu¬ 
sion  or  idiosyncrasy,  or  is  more  or  less 
unbalanced  on  some  one  or  more  subjects, 
or  is  not  yet  wholly  normal,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  us,  in  some  one  thing  or 
other. 

1  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  six  months.  I  have 
really  learned  a  little,  enjoyed  the  Hope 
Farm  News,  rclislu-d  the  lambasting  of 
the  financiers,  so-called,  who  prey  on  "us” 
guileless  farmers,  once  in  a  while  appre¬ 
ciate  an  editorial,  and  lastly,  proved  to 
m,v  own  satisfaction  that  the  alienists 
are  right. 

They  must  be  right  when  the  editor 
of  your  paper  proves  it  conclusively  by 
bis  own  writings  and  teachings.  I  have 
named  him  the  Raked — not  half,  but  right 
straight  through  from  core  to  skin — 

Raked  Apple  Man,  lie  eats  them,  he 
dreams  them,  he  preaches  them,  he  eu¬ 
logizes  them,  he  deities  them;  in  fact,  he 
personifies  them.  This  is,  at  most,  a  mild 
and  harmless  idiosyncrasy,  of  undoubted 
benefit  alike  to  the  apple  grower  and 
eater.  We  might  truthfully  say  that  it 
is  41  most  commendable  peculiarity,  but  it 
proves,  nevertheless,  that  even  the  best 
of  us  are  subnormal. 

Keep  on  preaching  your  apple-eating 
shibboleth  and  you  will  have  us  all  con¬ 
verted.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

Our  friend  is  dead  right  when  he  says 
that  no  one  is  entirely  sane,  though  some 
of  our  readers  will  at  once  jump  up  and 
deny  it.  When  they  point  at  themselves 
to  disprove  our  friend’s  theory  they  fur-  " 
nish  convincing  proof  that  he  is  right. 

Every  mature  person  that  I  know  carries 
some  particular  hobby  or  theory  very 
close  to  the  point  of  insanity,  and  the 
humor  of  it  is  that  this  one  particular 
point  is  the  thing  about  thernselv.  >  which 
they  consider  absolutely  sound  and  wise. 

I  have  one  friend  who  lias  studied  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  “germ  theory”  and 
vaccination  until  he  can  have  no  patience 
with  one  who  differs  with  him.  Another  s<1'' 
is  an  anti-dog  champion.  Another  knows 
so  much  about  religion  that  he  has  lost 
most  of  his  charity.  Another  has  such 
a  tremendous  reverence  for  “education” 
that  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
ignorant  men  I  know.  Others  are  more 
or  less  crazy  on  the  subject  of  "health” 
or  “political  economy”  or  “taxation,"  or 
a  dozen  other  subjects.  These  are  all 
wise  and  kindly  people,  with  considerable 
influence,  until  you  get  them  started  on 
their  special  form  of  insanity.  Then 
they  usually  become  very  tiresome,  to 
say  the  least,  for  they  know  so  much 
.about  their  subject  that  they  have  for¬ 
get  ten  how  to  be  ignorant  or  how  to  have 
an  open  mind.  You  see  they  feel  so  sure 
of  their  own  pet  insanity  that  they  have  ont' 
plugged  up  all  the  holes  of  their  minds — 
since  they  have  absorbed  it  all.  That  is 
what  makes  them  insane,  for  the  human  Regs 
mind  must,  give  off  as  well  as  take  in,  or  P.  Mu 
there  will  be  an  explosion.  So  these  poor  perience 
insane  fellows  plug  up  the  holes  in  their  I  have  tli 
mind  and  lose  their  sense  of  humor,  filling  an 
That’s  bad.  for  the  ability  to  see  yourself  -0  or 
as  a  joke  now  and  then  is  the  saving 
grace  of  sanity.  When  you  see  a  person 
taking  himself  too  seriously,  put  it  down 
as  sure  evidence  of  insanity.  “Rig  head” 
is  caused  by  the  failure  to  stand  your- 
self  up  now  and  then  and  realize  that 
you  are  quite  capable  of  making  a  fool 
of  yourself ! 

Raked  Appi.es. — I  regard  that  as  a 
harmless  if  not  helpful  form  of  insanity. 

It  is  certainly  an  agreeable  one,  at  least. 

Of  course  baking  may  enable  a  Ren 
Dpvis  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  good  citizen, 
for  by  adding  a  little  vinegar  and  spice 
or  a  hi!  of  maple  syrup  a  good  cook  can  k 
put  character  into  the  Ren  Davis  flesh. 

If  every  man  could  and  would  eat  five 
baked  apples  each  day  the  world  would 
be  far  better  off.  The  money  spent  for 
the  apples  would  get  right  into  circula¬ 
tion  and  go  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  Then  the  acids  and  sugar  and 
phosphate  and  starch  in  the  apple  would 
also  get  into  circulation. 

“When  in  doubt — eat  an  apple!” 

That  is  my  motto.  1  rather  welcome 
doubt.  Some  people  prefer  a  raw  apple  Horses 
— chewing  it  as  they  go  on  their  way —  1  ”<24,  Dec 
but  the  baked  apples,  with  milk  or  cream,  ^^est  tb 
and  perhaps  ail  old-fashioned  doughnut  matter  \vi 
along  with  it,  is  the  dish  that  puts  bu-  wrong  inf 
inanity  on  the  health  map.  I  may  be 
prejudiced,  since  1  have  apples  to  sell  am]'  f;ll!(||‘ 
during  the  season,  but  ii’  eating  baked  Virginia 


This  is  not  an  unusual  yield  but  did  you  get  it  this  year? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  300  bushels  to  the  acre, 
how  far  away  would  you  space  your  rows? 

How  far  apart  would  you  drop  the  seed  pieces  in  the  row? 

What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  “scab”  and  “blight?” 

Do  you  realize  that  a  fertilizer  containing  no  potash 
produced  302  bushels  on  a  measured  acre  at  Aroos¬ 
took  Farm  in  1915?  ( Figures  from  report  of  Maine  Agri- 

cultural  Experiment  Station). 

We  have  a  Practical  Book  for  Practical 
Potato  Growers,  entitled — 

"POTATOES:  A  MONEY  CROP” 


All  of  these  points  and  many  more  are  fully  covered  in  this 
worth  while  publication.  If  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  expect  to  plant  in  1916  and  the  brand  of 
fertilizer  you  used  last  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free 
of  charge. 

If  you  read  this  book  you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Improve  Your  Soil — Increase  Your  Crops 

If  there’s  limestone  on  your  land,  you  are  the  possessor  of  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  No,  this  is  not  a  fairy  story,  but  an  actual  fact.  Pulverized 
limestone  has  been  pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  the  most  efficient  means  of  sweetening 
the  soil  and  making  the  fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  It  produces  better 
results  than  burnt  limestone.  There’s  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  can’t 
use  your  lime  rock  in  improving  your  soil,  increasing  your  crops 
z>and  adding  to  your  bank  roll.  What  you  need  is  a  celebrated 


Jleuv  o/foi/and 


Rock  Crusher  and  Limestone  Pulverizer 

to  turn  these  lime  rocks  into  cold  cash.  This  sturdy  machine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  crush  any  kind  of  stone  into  different  sizes  down  to  dust. 
Never  before  has  any  machine  been  so  durably  constructed  nor  so 
t  easily  and  cheaply  operated. 

Practical  farmers  who  have  used  the  New  Holland  are  enthusiastic 
»  In  their  praises.  Their  Increase  In 

crops  the  lirsl  year  it  was  used  more 


Keeping  the  Ice  Supply 

ling  plan  of  ice  supply  by  John 
,  page  1459,  from  my  own  ex- 
I  don't  think  tin-  plan  feasible. 
••  experience  every  Winter  of 
ieohoufte,  and  there  are  about 
10  others  in  this  neighborhood 
who  do  likewise.  As  we  are  situated 
right  at  a  lake  front,  of  course  we  get 
our  supply  directly  from  the  lake.  Mr, 
Mud)  has  not  figured  on  the  waste  that 
take  place  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  only  possible  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  ice  is  to  keep  it  airtight,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  sawdust: 
and  one  must  have  at  least  a  foot  of  it 
around  the  sides  and  over  the  top.  A 
building  above  ground  and  made  airtight, 
at  the  bottom  where  iL  rests  on  the 
foundation,  and  with  good  drainage,  and 
surrounded  and  top  covered  with  saw¬ 
dust,  makes  a  satisfactory  icehouse.  lee 
too,  needs  ventilation,  and  in  my  own 
ease  I  keep  both  gates  wide  open,  which 
eeps  the  ice  house  nicely  ventilated  and 
dry.  As  the  inquirer  contemplates  using 
salt  for  packing  the  ice,  just,  suppose  that 
water  should  settle  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ice  cellar.  This  would  naturally  be  salt 
water  and  would  make  the  bottom  layer 
melt  doubly  as  fast  and  the  salt,  pack¬ 
ing  would  melt,  the  layers  above.  He  also 
plans  to  have  shelves  above  the  ice.  As 
cold  air  always  drops  to  the  bottom, 
this  would  be  the  warmest  place  in  the 
cellar,  and  would  probably  be  useless 
after  half  the  Ice  supply  bad  melted. 

New  York.  H.  a. 


than  jUHtU|«d  the  first  CO?!. 
Some  New  Molluml  owner, 
Jo  work  for  neighboring 
farmers  find  not  only  keep 
•  heir  Own  furms  In  perfect 
M  condition,  but  itro  making 
money  besides. 

Send  tli fu  dtiy  for  catalog, 

(which  tihows  how  the  New 
Holland  lx  tho  beat  machine 
for  pulverizing  und  crushing 
stone  for  rouil  und  concrete 
work  hh  well  us  for  ferilll- 
r  zer  purposes. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Bo*  4|,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


/to  40 
Horae 
Power 

Capacities,  10 
op  to  100  tons 
per  dav 


The  New  Holland  crushes  soy  kind  of 
rock  for  cement  or  road  work 


aswellaslimeitone 


SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  ol  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915— many  million  bushels  lost.  Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 


Include  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  suit  each  man’s  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

Bateman  MTg  Company,  Box  24,  Grenloch,  N.J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery,  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc: 


6at.  4  flow 


■%  TONEWYORK  Fur  Market 

tA/uy?  tu*cuuN4t  ■ihlpmrntv.  to  New  York  mnk«  for  Hlklcncy. 
vw  ii  i  .  xboy  i-HniliioD'  u II  uonrr ••.•'*•••*•  v  tni/mportatlun  ami 
t.uuclllriy  uhiirirr*  tnvolv*  <1  In  lonhiyiurnt  from  I  ho  Interior. 
Your  i-Ht  *  will  1‘vuch  Now  York  eventually.  Why  not  flint? 
■  I|»m  In  N'-w  York  yon  will  fin.1  lh.-  Im-w-a  Wav;  Fur 

■  Market;  the  trr •  no  nt  nurulii  of  Kuw  Fur  UvuImim;  Ui«- lurRont 

riunit'i-i  "f  bu<  tm» /iwltri- 1 in  i  90  t*»  f  “'  nt  >>f  AmrfI  i'm  Fur 

|  I>riM„.rM  i»ml  !>yi*r«,*  tin-  lil^v**!  ont  lot  fur  iiiDnufii'-turoij  F urn 

mid  ibis  most  woixloifu)  rctull  Fur  ootulillslitnmils  uu  earth. 
RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS*  ASSOCIATION,  Went  £4th  Street,  N»mv  York 


For  information  address,  Secretary, 


C/)f?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Fruit  Trees  True  to  Name 


The  remarks  of  Prof.  Sears  on  page 
1479  are  unite  interesting.  This  point  of 
mixing  in  the  nursery  row  is  the  one 
thing  that  caused  us  to  start  growing 
our  trees.  We  avoid  it  by  using  scions 
from  bearing  trees,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  trees  which  failed  to  take 
the  first  year  are  budded  from  others  in 
the  same  row. 

We  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  man  learning  to  know 
varieties  in  the  nursery  row  in  all  cases. 
We  have  two  nurseries,  one  on  a  rather 
heavy  clayey  loam,  the  other  on  a  very 
loose  sand.  There  is  a  much  greater  dif¬ 
ference  between  Wealthy  and  Northern 
Spy  grown  in  adjoining  rows  on  the 
heavier  soil.  At  least,  that  is  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  ns.  To  he  sure,  we  have  seen 
in  the  Teats  orchard  in  WMiamson  some 
things  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
recognizing  peach  trees  even  when  dor¬ 
mant,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  every  case 
of  mixing  in  the  nursery  row  could  be 
detected  by  even  the  most  expert. 

About  a  year  ago  an  article  appeared 
in  one  of  the  fruit,  papers  in  which  the 
author  tried  to  show  how  apple  varie¬ 
ties  could  bo  distinguished  by  the  shape, 
size,  notching  and  general  appearance  of 
the  leaf.  This  has  some  value,  but  pi±r- 
haps  not  as  much  as  the  author  of  that 
paper  tried  to  prove.  The  one  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  redress  for  trees  not 
true  to  name  is  the  difficulty  of  proving 
that  the  nurseryman  was  at  fault.  In 
the  usual  practice  a  man  buys  some  trees 
and  plants  an  orchard.  The  next  year 
he  finds  some  trees  missed  out,  and  buys 
some  more  to  take  their  place.  For  one 
reason  or  another  he  is  ns  likely  to  buy 
from  another  as  from  the  original  nur¬ 
sery.  The  next,  year  he  may  buy  from 
a  third  nursery,  and  perhaps  the  next 
year  from  a  fourth.  Also,  some  of  the 
trees  are  likely  to  have  died  back  to  the 
bud  or  graft  and  sent  up  a  shoot  from 
the  stock.  Unless  he  keeps  a  careful, 
tree-to-tree  record  of  the  block,  by  the 
time,  five  to  seven  years  after  planting, 
when  all  the  trees  have  borne,  it  will 
be  very  hard  for  him  to  be  sure,  which 
nursery  furnished  nny  particular  tree. 
The  nursery  firms  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Sears  ns  adopting  a  more  liberal  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  trees  are  likely  to  find  it 
disappointing  unless  they  charge  enough 
to  protect  themselves  in  ease  trees  bought 
from  other  firms  to  fill  in  are  charged  to 
them,  or  else  demand  that  trees  used  to 
fill  in  he  bought  from  them.  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  catalogue  of  one  firm  which 
assumes  responsibility  for  full  damage 
for  trees  not  true  to  name,  if  none  but 
their  trees  are  plan  toil  in  that  block.  In 
this  case  they  can  charge  a  little  higher 
price  for  their  trees  and  be  protected. 

WAYNE  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Grapes  for  Northern  New  York 

What  variety  of  purple  grape,  in  your 
opinion  would  prosper  in  Lewis  Co.,  N. 
Y.?  I  want  an  early  variety. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  n.  e.  k. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  growing 
grapes  in  Northern  New  York  is  in  the 
short  growing  season.  It  matters  not 
what  variety  is  planted  so  far  as  Winter  i 
protection  is  concerned,  for  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  all  should  be  covered  in  some  ! 
manner  during  the  Winter.  It  used  to  I 
be  done  by  the  writer  early  in  the  Fall,  j 
after  the  vines  had  been  pruned  some¬ 
what  in  order  to  facilitate  covering,  by 
bending  down  the  stem  and  canes  and 
covering  them  to  a  depth  of  several  inch¬ 
es  with  earth.  At  the  same  time  a  thick 
mulch  was  spread  about  the  base  of  the 
vine,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  root 
system  was  covered.  In  the  Spring  after 
the  danger  of  severe  freezes  was  past, 
the  vines  were  uncovered  and  the  prun¬ 
ing  completed,  lly  this  method  we  were 
able  to  grow  many  of  the  more  tender 
varieties  that  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  protection. 

With  Winter  covering  and  mulching 
Early  Moore,  Hartford,  Early  Daisy, 
Champion  or  Early  Victor  ought  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Early  Moore  and  Daisy  surpass 
the  others  in  quality.  While  Champion 
is  the  most  prolific  it  is  also  very  poor 
in  quality.  It  is  grown  in  some  local¬ 
ities  quite  largely  as  a  commercial  va¬ 
riety.  F.  E.  liLAUWIN. 


The  Carolina  Poplar 

[There  has  been  quite  a  little  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  value  of  the  Carolina  pop¬ 
lar  as  a  shade  tree.  The  tree  has  been 
praised  by  some  of  our  readers  and  sev¬ 
erely  condemned  by  others.  The  latest 
report  which  came  to  us  was  that  the 
cilv  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  had  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  planting  of  the 
Carolina  poplar  in  that  city.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  shows  that  this  report  is  not 
correct,  but  without  question  the  tree  is 
\ory  unpopular  and  will  not  be  planted 
in  that  locality.  The  tree  is  certainly  a 
hustler,  when  it  can  send  its  roots 
through  an  alley  to  the  rear  of  houses 
and  clog  up  sewers.  Tt  is  a  good  thing 
to  know  the  had  qualities  of  these  shade 
trees  as  well  as  the  good  ones.] 

I  have  spoken  to  a  councilman  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  he  says  the  city  has  no  or¬ 
dinance  prohibiting  the  planting  of  the 
Carolina  poplar,  but  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  be  will  never  plant  another  tree  of 
that  species.  He  says  they  have  cracked 
his  concrete  pavements,  rooted  through 
an  alley  to  rear  of  houses,  and  filled 
sewers  with  roots,  and  in  one  instance 
burst  a  terra  cotta  sewer,  by  filling  it 
with  roots.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  leaves  begin  falling  end  of  .Tuly, 
and  the  lawn  is  cluttered  with  leaves  till 
frost.  We  are  planting  maple,  etc.,  and 
want  to  cut  the  poplar  out  as  soon  as 
other  trees  attain  a  fair  size. 

Pennsylvania.  ELMER  ,T.  weaver. 


Grand  Price  JFinner 
San  Francisco 
Exposition 


FROM 

PUMP 


/  Pressure 

/  always  constant 

f  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  automatically 
keeps  pressure  at  any  desired  point.  A 

I  patented  feature  found  only  on  Bean 
outfits. 

When  not  spraying  the  engine  runs  free,  thus 
saving  in  the  course  of  a  day  '/s  of  the  gaso- 


— TO  AIR  CHAMBER  TO  NOZZLES'-* 

Saves  One-third 

gasoline  and  wear 
Under  normal  working  condi¬ 
tion.*,  with  nozzles  open,  the  spray¬ 
ing  liquid  front  pump  enters  regu*  * 
lator  from  pump,  passes  around  the  I 
ball  through  lower  valve  (i),  and  1 
lifts  ball  in  cheek  valve  (iC),  forc¬ 
ing  the  liquid  into  bottom  of  air  chain-  ! 
her  and  underneath  diaphragm  (tE) 
of  the  pressure  regulator,  and  on  out  to 
nozzles. 

VVlicu  nozzle*  «re  .shut  off,  engine 
and  pump  build  up  pressure  in  air 
chamber  arid  iti  discharge  pipe  (j.j) 
under  the  diaphragm  (1f  regulator.  If 
regulator  is  set  at  .50  pounds  pressure, 
just  as  soon  as  pressure  reaches 
pounds,  diaphragm  ( 1  E )  rises,  and  by 
means  of  spindle  (if)  lifts,  the  ball 
valve  (1)  off  its  scat.  The  spraying 
liquid  now  (lows  right  through  valve 
(1)  and  out  overflow  pipe  back  into 
the  tunic. 

Check  valve  (TC)  is  closed  tight  and 
holds  the  pressure  constant. 

Meanwhile  pump  is  merely  taking  liquid 
out  of  bottom  of  tank,  and  discharging 
into  top.  of  tank.  Engine  is  running  so 
nearly  idle  that  it  consumes  practically 
no  fuel,  and  there  is  a  great  saving  in 


M,  POWER 
SPRAYER 

The  IO -point  sprayer 


•MN  MAN 
MW  -<nu 


Fruit  Honors  to  New  Jersey 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  held  at 
■Rochester,  N.  Y„  January  4-5-0,  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  three 
boxes  of  apples  grown  in  the  Faited 
States  or  Canada  went  to  ,T.  FI.  Barclay, 
of  Cranbury,  N.  .T.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  this  prize  has  gone  out  of  New  York 
or  Canada.  Entries  were  made  from  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Virginia,  several 
from  New  York,  and  Mr.  Barclay’s  from 
New  Jersey.  The  competition  was  close, 
Mr.  Barclay  winning  by  on*.*- twelfth  of  a 
point,  with  a  score  of  95  7-1-  over  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
n  score  of  9fD/2.  Mr.  Barclay  exhibited  a 
box  each  of  Rome  Beauty,  Stayman,  and 
White  Ohio  I’ippin,  while  Ontario  showed 
Northern  Spy  in  all  three.  A  New  York 
State  grower  was  third,  with  three  boxes 
of  Baldwins.  Considering  the  distance 
Mr.  Barclay  had  to  ship,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Rome  receives  a  lower  quality 
rating  than  the  Spy,  lie  has  certainly  up¬ 
held  his  title  of  "the  apple  king.” 

R.  b.  SCII  AKKINCi-ir  AflSEN. 


there  are  nine  other  big,  vital,  money-and 
tunc-saving  features,  including  direct  gear 
connected  engine,  threadiest  hall  valves, 
porcelain  cylinders,  and  no  stuffing  box.  / 
Get  the  most  out  of  the  spraying  season!/ 
-Send  for  new  catalog  No.  30,  (lcscrib- y 
ing  our  complete  line,  and  name 
nearest  Bean  agent. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 

Originators  of  first  high 
pressure  spray  pump. 

Established  iSS./. 

Iff  Hosmcr  St., 

LS'islng,  Midi. 

2gli  u  ,  Julian  St 
San  Jose,  Cal.  . 

Sales  / 

Rcprcseuta-  > ... 
tivcs  q  ,,,, 

Throughout  /  #-i ,, 

United  /  U1‘ 

Stoles  /  Name— 

./Address . 


/REAN 
SPRAY 
PUMP  CO. 
30  Hoimer  St., 
Lriaaiac,  Mich’ 
228  (V.  Julian  St. 
Saa  Jose,  Cal] 
,  Gentlemen : — Please 

send  me  your  new  com- 
plctc  catalog  No.  30.  I 
lve . aeres  of 


NO  ladder  or  scaffold  needed  to*spray  the  tallest  tree  in  your  orcha 
the  time  required  by  others.  Used  with  either  bucket  or  barrel 
The  knapsack  attachment  (supplied  at  slight  additional 
cost)  makes  possible  the  rapid  spraying  of  potatoes  and  low  grow- 
ing  crops.  Whitewash  your  barns  and  poultry  houses  with  the 
Standard.  It  pays  for  itself  many  times  in  a  single  season.  Sim- 
pie  in  construction.  Made  of  bras*  with  nothing  to 

)%  break  or  wear  out.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Lasts  a 

lifetime.  Most  hafdwsrc  14ml  seed  dealers  carry  the  ^ 

Standard  in  sunk.  Aik  lor  a  demons) ration,  1  ■, ■  .-v*-  ' 
It  your  dealer  does  nor  handle  the  STANDARD  U 
do  not  accept  a  substitute  bur  write  direct  ro  us 
and  we  will  supply  you. 

Prepaid.  I  $S  west  of  Denver. )  Money  back  if  .  v. 
a  not  satisfied.  Write  for  special  offer  and  Catalog  M. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.  j' 

"'-rVuv'  ®51  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio  . 


Purchasing  Hen  Manure 

Will  you  inform  me  of  anyone  iu  or 
near  New  York  City  who  handles  and 
sells  lien  nmnureV  I  am  anxious  to  buy 
some  between  now  and  April  1st  for 
shipment  to  my  fruit  farm  in  Connecticut. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  e.  c, 

As  you  know,  we  have  long  argued 
that  hen  manure  properly  handled  and 
in  some  cases  mixed  with  chemicals  ought 
to  be  a  regular  business  product.  It  is 
not  worth  11s  much  ns  guano  or  bat  ma¬ 
nure,  but  there  would  be  a  good  demand 
for  it  if  put  on  the  market  right.  Some 
of  the  large  poultry  plants  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  a  good  business  in  Ibis.  The 
experiment  stations  ought  to  take  bold  of 
tile  question  and  tell  us  how. 


*££- 


A  new  sprayer  complete  for  any  purpose,  hilt  In- 
dlspeu  -  o.lo  (or  the  mini  wit  It  ahUUiilo  orchard. 
Steel  trail  .e  lung*  1  ft.  Irum  ground.  Kandy  drawn; 
front  wouvlacut  under  tor  short  turning.  Pump 
capacity,  kw  galKun  per  hour,  159  lbs.  pressure. 
Spray  nilxluixt  automatically  agluted,  and  there's 
enough  pressure  li»du  the  roost  thorough  work. 
Domestic  sprayers  aru  known  pr»  “The  Quality 
lino."  Our  interesting  booklet,  **  Important  In¬ 
formation  about  Spraying,'*  contains  spray  calen, 
dars.  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 
Send  for  It  and  fell  us  your  spraying  necessities. 
Also  gasoline  engines  and  pumping  outfits. 
DOMESTIC  ENGINE  4  PUMP  CO.  <  Shlppcnaburg 
Box  003.  ,  'f  Pa. 


64  pages  of 
facts,  photos 
and  figures 
on  spraying  / 


Clean 


Turn  bush-land  in¬ 
to  cornfield,  disk 
your  roadsides  and 
kill  the  chinchbugs.  The 


A?  Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

^rdnes  away  with  thebushknife, 
rgrulihoe  and  shovel — it’s  better,  W 
quicker  and  cheaper.  The  forged 

sharp  Cutaway  dl  -.lrs  penetrate  deep,  cut- 
ting  roots,  turf  and  trash  and  pulverising  • 
the  soil.  Splendid  for  dern  tillage.  1  1 

horse  and  4  horse.  Reversible.  It  your 
dealer  lias  not  the  genuine  Cutaway  write 
to  us  direct.  Bo  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  book,  "The  Soil  ami  Its  Tillage." 

Get  your  copy  mom. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY  k 

Maher  of  the  original  M 

CL  A  l\K  disk  harrow  t  and  plows  M 

V  839  Main  St.,  Hixrauum,  Conn.  M 


^fc.ND  10  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  ~ 
for  64- page  book  of  practical 
fruit-growing  advice  by  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert.  Over  35  illustrations  of 
:uit-pests,  crop  diseases  and  proper  spray- 
ig  devices  to  light  them,  and  complete 


OTrn  CEILING 

VILLI  ROOFING 

|1  I  L LL  WEATHER  BOARDING 

w  B  BRICK  siding 

For  New  Bulldingsor  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  R1  ako  your  buildings  Arts 
resisting.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet, 
now.  Send  iiiuasuremunt  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  •  New  York  City 
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Deming 


Enclosed  find  10  cents  for 
“Spraying  For  Profit." 
Send  catalog  free. 


lame 


Address 


-Prices  on  all  sizes 
quoted  on  ruunest. 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


CEMENT  DRAIN  TILE 

CLAYTON  TILE  CO., 


trees  to  spray 
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Slj  marks,  or  log  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
re)  to  Ob'  nouses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  «mv  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  t*»id  subscriber.:  '■n  -isinisi  by  trusting  any  .MflWale  sw  indler  im  spoii- 
sibfe  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  la  publicly  exposc-.L  We  are  of  o  n  called  upon 

to  adjust,  dltrercnces  or  miRtakes  between  our  snliw  ribcrs  and  honest, 
responsible  house?,  whether  advertiwers  or  not.  Wr  wSIlii.i-ly  uo<  our  good 
ottlcca  thir:  end,  t  ut  such  cases)  *dtouW  not  be  confused 'w-itll  dishonest 
trnnjaetlon*.  Wi  ptyitext  snlst  i  iber-  ugaimt  reigues,  but  we  w  ill  not  bo 
reiqjUMltde  for  the  debts  ot  honest  Iwtnkruirtr  smctloned  by  the  court?. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  os  w Hlilu  one  month  o f  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rchal  New- 
6  ORKER  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


I  would  like  to  secure  your  advice  as  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question :  What  would  be  a  fair  agreement  for  a 
son  to  make  with  bis  father,  in  regard  to  working  the 
farm?  The  son  to  apply  his  agricultural  education  to 
the  best  advantage  possible  and  the  father  t<>  furnish 
the  farm  (150  acres),  stock,  tools,  etc.  o.  a.  k. 

ON  general  principles  a  contract  made  with  father 
should  be  much  the  same  as  that  made  with 
any  other  land-owner.  Both  father  and  son  will 
feel  better  in  the  end  if  the  contract  is  a  matter  of 
strict  business  rather  than  a  family  affair.  More 
family  trouble  has  resulted  from  loose  or  favored 
agreements  than  from  strict  business  contracts.  We 
should  apply  the  rule  of  thirds  to  this  arrangement. 
Labor  represents  one  third,  real  estate  another  and 
personal  property  still  another.  The  son  gives  his 
labor  and  we  understand  father  puts  up  real  estate 
and  personal  property  which  on  the  face  of  it.  would 
give  him  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds.  Now  how  much 
is  the  agricultural  education  worth  as  an  asset  in 
the  business?  Ilow  far  will  it  go  to  offset  father’s 
personal  property?  There  is  the  problem  to  he  set¬ 
tled.  and  it  is  a  personal  one  which  no  outsider  can 
solve. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  scheme  which  is  quite  worthy  of 
our  old  friend  E.  0.  Lewis.  Circulars  are 
printed  headed  "The  Most  Desirable  Subscriber  for 
a  .$540,000  contest  of  brains.**  These  blanks  are 
evidently  sent  to  women  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  in  turn  forward  them  to  friends  here  and  there, 
asking  for  a  subscription  to  the  Woman's*  National 
Weekly.  When  a  man  pays  $1  and  signs  this  card 
he  is  expeeted  to  nominate  the  most  desirable  sub¬ 
scriber  to  this  wonderful  paper,  and  he  may  write 
250  words  telling  why  he  thinks  his  friend  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honor.  Probably  some  men  would  vote 
for  themselves  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  At  any 
rate  it  is  a  very  slick  scheme  for  obtaining  signa¬ 
tures  and  subscriptions.  Many  well-known  men  are 
approached  in  this  way  by  their  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  and  apparently  some  of  them  sign  the  cards 
and  make  the  nomination  in  order  to  get  rid*  of  tin* 
applicants.  A  little  later  they  will  turn  up  as 
shining  examples  of  the  tine  set  of  subscribers  on 
the  list  of  the  Woman's  National  Weekly.  In  other 
words,  through  their  good-natured  help  to  a  friend 
they  are  promptly  utilized  as  "sucker  bait."  Some 
of  our  people  rather  object  to  this  term,  as  they 
think  it  is  neither  dignified  nor  nice.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  true,  but  when  we  ask  them  t* »  give  ns  a  more 
appropriate  title  for  one  who  will  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  for  the  deception  of  others  we  rarely  get 
any  suggestion. 

* 

Your  picture  in  the  Jan.  S  number  of  the  old  man 
sawing  wood  brought  up  some  reflections  that  were 
running  through  my  mind  a  few  days  ago.  The  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  said  that  he  “would  rather  lend 
money  to  a  man  with  character,  than  to  a  man  with 
securities.”  If  I  were  a  hank  president  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity.  and  a  farmer  whom  1  did  not  know  much  about 
came  to  me  for  a  loan,  I  would  tell  him  to  call  again  in 
a  week,  and  meantime  would  try  to  visit  his  farm  ;  and 
when  T  did  I  would  go  straight  to  ills  woodshed.  If 
I  found  a  good  stock  of  wood  on  hand.  With  a  lot  of 
split  Wood  neatly  piled  up,  and  some  split  very  fine  so 
it  would  kindle  easily,  I  would  reason  that  this  man  is 
“forehanded.”  he  looks  out  fur  his  wife’s  comfort,  she 
doesn't  have  to  empty  the  kerosene  can  to  get  a  fire 
started,  and  the  lot  of  split  wood  shows  that  he  doesn't 
sit  around  at  the  store  on  rainy  days.  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  perfectly  safe  to  lend  money  to  that  man.  If, 
on  the  contrary.  I  found  the  woodshed  empty  and  a  few 
big  sticks  outside — all  the  small  ones  being  pulled  out 
because  they  could  be  cut  with  the  ax  and  did  not  need 
to  be  sawed,  the  wife  probably  having  to  saw  and  split 
what  split  wood  she  had.  I  would  refuse  to  lend  any 
money  to  that  man.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
woodshed  test  would  be  right  geo.  a.  oosgkove. 

WE  had  not  thought  of  this  wood  pile  test  as 
a  basis  for  credit,  and  yet.  who  will  say 
that  Brother  Cosgrove  is  not  right?  Is  there  any 
individual  reading  this  who  would  care  to  lend  his 
own  money  to  people  of  slack,  careless  business 
habits  about  their  own  affairs?  Now,  have  we  any 


right  to  expect  a  bank  to  demand  any  less  rigid 
tesi  than  we  would  ask  if  we  were  loaning  our  own 
money?  Have  we  a  tight  to  ask  the  Government  to 
lend  the  people’s  money  where  we  would  not  lend 
our  own?  We  just  ask  these  questions  in  order  to 
get  your  thought!  Over  the  wood  pile  is  a  good 
place  to  think  it  out. 

* 

A  Hint  and  a  Kick 

HE  most  foolish  example  of  mud-slinging  ever 
seen  in  a  farm  paper  was  the  recent  attack 
made  by  the  American  Agriculturist  upon  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dillou  and  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  dismal  and  farcical  failure  it  is  en- 
1  if  led  to  the  medal.  Just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  the  Agriculturist 
printed  an  attack  upon  the  Department,  evidently 
timed  and  planned  to  influence  members  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  A  little  band  of  soreheads  worked  up 
a  scheme  to  influence  that  great  meeting  against 
Mr.  Dillon  and  his  work.  How  well  they  succeeded 
is  recorded  in  the  following  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Fruit  Growers; 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  thoroughly  endorse  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dillon  as  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  we  respectfully  request  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  to  continue  the  good  work  and  with  the 
same  Commissioner. 

To  a  person  of  ordinary  comprehension  that  would 
he  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  time  had  come  to 
get  off.  It  was  a  hint  which  could  convey  its  sen¬ 
sations  through  even  a  thick  skin.  It  needs  a  kick, 
however,  to  reach  through  a  tough  hide,  and  the 
kick  was  forthcoming. 

In  its  blind  hatred  and  blundering  stupidity  the 
Agriculturist  played  what  it  thought  was  a  trump 
card.  Working  upon  the  vanity  of  Ezra  A.  Tuttle, 
il  induced  him  to  write  a  long  attack  upon  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon's  management  and  policies.  This  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  malignant  editorial  statement.  It  was 
printed  just,  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Albany,  and  marked 
copies  were  sent  everywhere.  The  purpose  of  this 
was  clearly  evident.  It  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  regarded  as  such 
by  the  members.  This  society  is  the  strongest  and 
most  influential  farm  organization  in  the  State. 
The  Grange,  the  horticultural  and  live  stock  socie¬ 
ties  are  very  strong  and  influential  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  lines,  hut  the  Agricultural  Society  is  the  great 
State  Senate  of  farm  interests — probably  with  great¬ 
er  influence  upon  large  affairs  than  any  other  State 
agricultural  organization  in  the  country.  Big, 
broad-minded,  independent  men  of  vision  and  sound 
judgment  direct  this  society,  and  as  was  well  said 
at  the  last  meeting,  it  is  a  greater  honor  to  he  elected 
president  of  this  society  than  to  be  elected  Governor 
as  some  men  have  been  chosen.  And  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  its  stupid  rage  went  before  tills  society 
with  its  selfish  tale  of  woe.  Mr.  Dillon  simply  told 
the  society  that  he  had  been  put  in  office  at  the 
combined  request  of  the  farm  organizations.  They 
told  him  to  do  tilings,  he  had  done  them,  and  he 
stood  on  his  record.  Whenever  those  same  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  will  select  another  man  for  the  job  he 
Will  quickly  and  cheerfully  step  out  and  work  in 
the  ranks.  The  society  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  unanimously ; 

WHEREAS,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  was  established  and  exists  on  ae- 
eount  of  the  demand  by  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  expressed  through  this  Society, 
the  New  York  State  Grange  and  other  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State,  and  the  necessary  legislation 
therefor  was  secured  by  these  organizations  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  their  well-known  policies  of  many  years 
standing,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  preliminary  work  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  a  Wholly  inadequate  appropriation  and 
every  possible  obstacle  thrown  in  its  way,  has  been 
such  as  to  greatly  benefit  the  farmers  and  consumers 
of  this  and  other  States: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  respectfully  re¬ 
quests  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  to  give  this 
Department  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year,  so  that  it  may  continue  the  great  work  so  splen¬ 
didly  begun. 

The  Rochester  resolution  was  a  hint.  This  one 
is  a  kick  well  aimed,  and  with  power  in  it.  Not  one 
man  in  1,000.000  would  ask  for  any  further  answer. 
If  that  one  wants  more  he  lias  only  to  make  an¬ 
other  attack  and  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  in¬ 
telligent  farmers! 

* 

ANEW  YORK  dairyman  tells  us  of  a  trade  he 
recently  made.  Being  short  of  hay  he  looked 
around  a  little  and  found  a  barn  full  which  the 
owner  did  not  need.  There  were  some  20  tons,  and 
it  was  traded  for  one  purebred  heifer.  This  is  about 
the  strongest  presentment  of  the  value  of  pure  blood 
that  we  have  seen.  A  heifer  weighing  perhaps  500 
pounds  offsets  40,000  pounds  of  hay.  A  comparison 
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of  size  would  bo  still  more  striking.  Or  feed  out 
that  hay  to  a  herd  of  purebred  heifers  and  another 
lot  to  scrub  or  grade  heifers  and  compare  the  values 
of  the  inci'oase  in  weight !  There  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  pure  blood  in  live  stock.  Tf  is 
growing.  During  the  next  few  years  there  will  he 
a  larger  gain  than  ever.  Another  thing.  For  some 
time  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  would  not  pay.  since  the  larger  breeders 
could  monopolize  sales.  That  is  now  passing  away 
and  the  smaller  breeder,  with  good  stock,  has  a 
good  chance. 

* 

THE  American  Berkshire  Congress  will  be  held 
this  year  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick.  Feb.  22-23-24.  This  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  event,  as  it  shows  that  the  officers  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  see  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  holding  their 
meeting  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  For  years  it  has 
been  considered  settled  that  pork  production  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  Western  business.  Now  there  is  unusual 
interest  in  hog  raising  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
1  lie  Berkshire  breeders  will  realize  it  more  and  more 
when  they  come  to  New  Jersey. 

* 

TIIE  State  of  New  Jersey  is  now  represented  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  by  two  men  of  quite  ordinary 
capacity.  One  of  them  at  one  time  claimed  to  he  a 
farmer.  He  challenged  any  other  Senator  to  cradle 
rye  with  him!  The  facts  seoni  to  he  that  this  Sen¬ 
ator  inherited  a  farm  and  sold  it  as  town  lots — thus 
obtaining  very  much  more  than  a  35-cent  dollar.  It 
will  be  perfectly  fair  to  ask  what  either  of  these 
gentlemen  has  ever  done  for  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  is  an  age  of  utility  rather  than  ornament, 
and  the  question  is  a  fair  one.  We  are  led  to  ask 
it  in  considering  the  success  of  John  IT.  Barclay  in 
winning  the  grand  prize  for  apples  at  Rochester.  In 
a  general  way  it  was  known  by  a  few  that  good  ap¬ 
ples  can  be  produced  in  New  Jersey,  but  Mr.  Bar¬ 
clay  shows  the  world  that  the  finest  apples  on 
earth,  as  judged  by  the  recognized  standards,  were 
produced  on  bis  farm.  Now  has  either  of  the  Jersey 
Senators  ever  done  anything  for  their  State  which 
equals  in  value,  or  importance,  this  work  of  John 
II.  Barclay?  It  is  a  fair  and  serious  question.  Bar¬ 
clay  is  not  a  candidate  for  Senator.  lie  is  a  fruit 
grower  and  farmer  and  not  a  "statesman”  but  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  those  who  work  in  the 
soil  may  do  as  much  for  New  Jersey  us  those  who 
work  in  the  Senate.  Has  either  Senator  or  both  of 
them  together  done  as  much  to  put  New  Jersey  on 
the  map  as  John  H.  Barclay ? 

* 

“77/o  indmi(In.alifi/  of  cotes” 

HIS  means  the  personal  liking  of  certain  cows 
for  some  particular  food.  Is  there  enough  in 
il  to  pay  a  dairyman  in  varying  the  grain  feed  in 
an  entire  herd?  There  is  uo  doubt  that  cows  vary 
in  their  tastes  almost  as  much  as  humans  do.  We 
have  two  boys — own  brothers.  One  of  them  craves 
meat  and  begs  to  be  permitted  to  eat  it.  The  other 
prefers  wheat  and  oat  "cereals”  and  rarely  cares 
for  meat.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  let  one  boy 
have  a  part  of  his  protein  in  the  form  of  meat!  He 
evidently  does  better  to  eat  food  which  suits  his 
taste.  Now  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  are  nearly 
as  great  differences  of  craving  to  be  found  in  a 
herd  of  cows,  but  it.  is  a  question  whether  it.  will 
pay  to  vary  the  grain  ration  so  as  to  suit  each  one. 
'Where  a  cow  is  being  pushed  to  make  a  great  record 
such  pampering  will  pay.  In  fact  it  is  necessary. 
The  general  opinion  among  practical  dairymen  seems 
to  he  that  it,  is  more  economical  in  a  working  herd 
to  make  up  a  ration  of  a  number  of  different  feeds 
and  feed  more  or  less  of  it  all  on  the  basis  of  milk 
yield. 


Brevities 

Make  yourself  into  a  track-slum  engine.  Shun  the 
tracks  which  lead  to  the  saloon. 

This  thing  of  preaching  two  blades  of  grass  has 
surely  stirred  up  the  people  as  few  things  ever  did  be¬ 
fore. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  on  repeating  that 
waste  from  an  acetylene  plant  contains  lime  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  of  value.  This  lime  has  about  the  same  value 
as  ground  limestone. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  accept  my  hand  in  hearty  “shake” 
for  what  you  are  giving  us?  alvix  adkins.” 

We  surely  accept  the  hand  and  will  try  to  hand  out 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

People  ask  i f  molasses  put  on  chopped  straw  will 
take  the  place  of  good  bay  for  old  horses !  No.  The 
molasses  will  help  the  horse  and  induce  him  to  eat 
more  of  the  straw,  but  it  will  not  perform  any  mir¬ 
acle  and  turn  oat.  straw  into  hay. 

Winnipeg  has  developed  into  a  great  fruit  market. 
The  first  carload  of  Florida  oranges  reached  Winnipeg 
the  first  week  in  December.  It  is  a  long,  long  way 
from  Key  West  to  Winnipeg.  This  city  of  the  North 
handled  10  carloads  of  Malaga  grapes,  17  carloads  of 
Valencia  onions,  uud  17,000  boxes  of  Japanese  oranges. 
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The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

A  Great  Meeting  at  Albany 

These  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year  1016  by  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany, 
January  10th: 

President,  Fred  W.  Sessions.  ;  vice  presidents,  first 
district,  L.  C.  Tuckerman,  Milton  ;  second,  Charles  W. 
Howell.  Jtiverbead ;  third,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker.  Albany; 
fourth,  G.  T.  Seelye,  Saratoga ;  fifth.  Wing  It.  Smith, 
Syracuse;  sixth.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geueseo;  seventh, 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Morton;  eighth.  Booth  C.  I  lav  is,  Al¬ 
fred;  ninth,  F.  A.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie;  treasurer.  II. 

B.  Winters,  Albany;  secretary.  II.  E.  Cole,  Albany. 
Executive  committee- — Augustus  Denniston,  Washing- 
tonville;  j.  A.  D.  S.  Findlay,  Salisbury  Mills;  E.  A. 
Tuttle,  Eastport ;  II.  E.  Cook.  Denmark;  Tticbard  T. 
Wainwright.  Rye;  Edward  Van  Alstvne.  Kinderhook ; 
George  W.  Sisson,  jr„  Potsdam;  T.  B.  Wilson,  ITall; 

C.  Fred  Bosbart.  Lowville. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  sessions  of  the  seventy- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  most  gratifying  and  made  clear  that  the  venerable 
society  still  held  its  place,  in  the  esteem  of  its  members 
and  of  quite  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who, 
though  not  members,  took  advantage  of  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  sessions.  The  program,  as  previously 
published  in  these  columns,  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
care  in  its  preparation  was  commended  by  those  who 
appreciated  a  well-rounded,  thoroughly  balanced  ration 
likely  to  appeal  to  agricultural  folk.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  many  prepared  papers — 
more  than  a  score  in  number — but  it  is  hoped  that  all 
will  appear  in  the  annual  report  of  tlie  society,  when 
published. 

Former  Assemblyman  C.  Fred  Bosbart  reported  con¬ 
cerning  the  legislation  of  the  past  year,  stating  but 
few  laws  affecting  agriculture  had  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books,  but  that  the  apple-packing  law  was 
worthy  of  notice.  He  advocated  larger  penalties  against 
offenders  to  discourage  their  repeating  their  offenses; 
the  Agricultural  Department  had  already  made  233 
cases  against  violators.  He  warned  his  hearers  that 
there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  secure  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  nullify  the  State  law  requiring  uni¬ 
formity  of  pack  and  branding  when  the  apples  were 
sent  outside  the  State.  He  declared  it  was  the  outside 
market  which  this  State  should  defend,  and  advised  that 
a  watchful  eye  be  kept  on  Washington.  Mr.  Bosbart 
considered  the  most  important  of  the  laws  passed  at 
the  last  session  to  be  that  requiring  the  licensing  and 
bonding  of  milk-gathering  stations.  Among  other 
things*.  Mr.  Bosbart  said:  “During  the  past  Fall  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Commission  demonstrated  the  value 
of  its  work  in  the  establishment  of  public  markets  for 
the  sale  of  apples.  These  public  sales  established  a 
market  price  for  apples  that  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  produced  a  greater  profit  to  the  grower.  What 
can  be  done  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  sale  of  other  farm  products.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  Foods  and  Markets  Commissioh  should  be 
put  in  better  shape  for  greater  and  more  effective  ser¬ 
vice  with  liberal  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  scope 
of  its  work.” 

The  presentation  of  this  report  of  the  committee  on 
legislation  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  papers  as 
scheduled  in  the  program.  That  of  Daniel  Dean,  of 
Nichols,  on  growing  and  marketing  potatoes  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  great  attention,  and  it  was  too  bad  there 
were  not  more  people  present  to  hear  it.  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  president  of  the  National  Housewives’  League, 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  tell  of  the  farm  woman 
in  the  League,  but  Mrs.  Frank  Tabor  of  Poughkeepsie, 
possibly  received  the  more  praise  for  being  the  only 
woman  who  addressed  the  meeting.  Her  paper  was  on 
preserving  farm  wastes,  and  was  excellent.  Coopera¬ 
tion  was  the  keynote  of  the  entire  meeting — the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  and  the  good  results  which  are  bound  to 
flow  from  intelligent  and  faithful  cooperation,  and  the 
tale  of  “The  Farmers’  Fnion  of  Maine,”  as  related  by 
F.  E.  Fmbree  of  Watervillc,  Me.,  came  in  particularly 
pat,  and  when  available  in  its  printed  form  will  com¬ 
mand  and  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 

President  Dillon  read  his  annual  report  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  an  audience  which  filled  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  large  assembly  parlor. 

lion.  F.  S.  Brigham,  Vermont’s  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture.  is  a  man  to  be  listened  to,  for  his  knowledge 
is  from  the  ground  up.  Ilis  treatment  of  his  subject, 
"The  Standardization  of  Farm  Products,”  was  such 
as  to  secure  for  him  the  flattering  compliment  of  the 
closest  attention  front  his  audience.  Mr.  Brigham  was 
followed  by  lion.  Marcus  M.  Marks.  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York,  who  talked  of  the  lower  cost  of 
living.  Mr.  Marks  is  the  man  who  persisted  until  New 
York  City  had  the  advantages  of  four  great  new  free 
public  markets,  and  his  story  of  their  patronage  by 
people  who  had  never  been  to  any  market  hut  a  gro¬ 
cery  or  meat  store,  was  of  the  greatest,  interest.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Marks  unqualifiedly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  advised  the  members  of  the  society  to  stand 
behind  it.  The  next  two  papers.  ‘‘Farm  Problems  in 
Congress”  and  “National  Marketing  of  Farm  Products” 
were  both  of  interest,  and  from  the  latter  came  a  reso¬ 
lution  for  national  cooperation  which  was  adopted  the 
following  day. 

At  the  evening  session,  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
more  than  300  people  assembled  to  listen  to  two  speak¬ 
ers  of  wide  reputation — George  IV,  Perkins,  of  New 
York  city,  and  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass..  Agricultural  College.  President  Butter¬ 
field  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  speakers  imaginable. 
His  subject,  “Vital  Issues  in  Rnial  Organization,”  was 
one  on  which  he  is  an  authority,  and  his  review  of  the 


past  and  its  conditions  which  produced  an  American 
farmer,  a  type  of  man  peculiar  to  this  country  and 
scarcely  with  an  equal  in  any  age.  held  the  audience 
entranced.  George  w.  Perkins,  who  announced  him¬ 
self  as  a  business  man,  but  who  was  equally  as  well- 
known  to  his  hearers  as  the  great  apostle  of  Progres¬ 
sives.  as  is  his  custom,  plunged  into  the  middle  of  his 
subject — “City  Markets" — with  a.  hang,  declaring  there 
was  something  wrong  up  the  State  and  something 
wrong  down  the  State  which  causes  this  high  cost  of 
living.  “This  condition  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  food.” 
said  Mr.  Perkins,  “for  plenty  is  being  raised,  and  we  all 
know  that  producers  of  foodstuffs  are  complaining  bit¬ 
terly  because  they  cannot  get  their  produce  from  the 
point  of  production  to  the  city  and  market  it.  at  a  price 
that  pays  them  for  raising  it.  There  is  a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  plan  of  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with 
food,  aud  the  system  of  supply  is  the  same  as  60  years 
ago.  In  my  judgment  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  almost  entirely  neglected  to  render  the  service  it. 
might  have  given  to  the  people  in  the  matter  of  their 
food  supplies.”  Then  Mr.  Perkins  related  the  con¬ 
ditions  he  found  to  exist  while  serving  on  the  mayor’s 
committee  to  investigate  the  city  market  problem.  The 
applause  he  received  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
must,  have  been  gratifying.  Commissioner  Wilson 
made  a  short  address  on  what  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  is  doing  to  spread  abroad  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  concerning  which  many  farmers  claim 
they  have  no  information.  Governor  Whitman  was  to 
have  made  the  opening  address,  but  was  unable  to 
reach  the  chamber  until  just  before  the  dose  of  the 
session ;  he  made  a  few  remarks,  stating  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  agricultural  matters,  but  hoped  to  learn 
from  the  farmers  those  things  wherein  his  education 
had  been  deficient. 

At  the  session  Wednesday  morning  the  members  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  formal  reports  of  committees,  after  which 
the  officers  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  were  chosen 
for  the  present  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  retiring  President  by  every  person  in  the  room, 
after  which  the  reading  of  jmpors  was  resumed.  Dr. 
V.  A.  Moore,  dean  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  treated  the  subject  of  “Pasteurization  of 
Skimmed  Milk  aud  Whey  for  Feeding  Calves.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  Dr.  Moore  came  Commissioner  Holme,  of  the 
Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  whose  subject 
was  “Dairy  Interests.”  and  a  description  of  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show”  by  its  secretary.  W.  E.  Skinner,  of 
Chicago.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  farm  bureau 
agent  of  Dutchess  County.  F.  E.  Lacy,  told  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  the  farm  bureau  men  have,  and  of  some  of 
his  perplexities.  George  Batten  of  Now  York  spoke 
entertainingly  on  advertising  a  State’s  products;  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Land  Bank,  Hon.  It.  G.  Parker,  of  Gover- 
neur,  told  of  the  progress  of  the  hank:  Dr.  I,.  S.  Haw¬ 
kins  read  a  paper  on  agricultural  education  in  the 
high  and  common  schools  of  the  State.  This  ended  the 
formal  program. 

The  following  resolutions  in  addition  to  the  one  on 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  referred  to  ou 
page  160,  were  passed: 

“WHEREAS,  the  meetings  for  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  two  conferences  held  at  Utica  under  the 
Bureau  of  Cooperation  afforded  the.  farmers  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  become  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  advantages  of  working  together  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  the  joint  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
duce,  aud 

“WHEREAS,  the  'Joint  Purchasing  Committee  of 
New  York  State  Cooperative  Associations’  was  able  to 
save  the  New  York  farmers  from  l(p;  to  25#  on  the 
prevailing  prices  on  some  230  carloads  of  fertilizers, 
feeds,  seeds,  coal,  insecticides,  etc.,  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  : 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  an  adequate  appropria¬ 
tion  be  asked  of  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  the  work  initiated  un¬ 
der  the  Cooperative  Bureau. 

“1\  JIEREAS.  the  first  issue  of  bonds  of  the  newly 
organized  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
placed  with  one  of  the  largest  Trust  Companies  of  New 
York  on  a  basis  of  at  a  time  tv  hen  gilt-edge  se¬ 

curities  were  being  taken  at  6%.  thus  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  the  financial  confidence  in  and  soundness  of  Land 
Bank  Bonds,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  legislation  providing  for  the  Land 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  secured  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  policies  of  this  Society  and  largely 
through  its  efforts,  and 

“V  I1EKEAS,  the  Land  Bank  gives  an  opportunity  to 
many  farmers  to  obtain  loans  where  they  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  them  before,  therefore 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  hereby  unqualifiedly  reaffirms  its 
endorsement  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and 

“BE  IT  FI  RT1IFR  RESOLVED,  that  the  farmers 
of  the  State  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Land 
Bank  legislation  by  organizing  local  Farmers’  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations. 

“RES(  lL\  ED,  that  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  is  in  favor  of  improving  rural  credit 
conditions  by  the  enactment  of  suitable  federal  legis¬ 
lation. 

“RESOLVED,  that  we  endorse  the  provisions  of 
House  Bill  Number  0053,  introduced  in  the  National 
Congress  by  Congressman  Sumners,  a  copy  of  which 
bill  accompanies  this  report. 

“RESOLVED,  that,  the  Now  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  in  anmuil  meeting  assembled,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  upon  the  pas¬ 
teurization  of  skim-iuilk  and  whey,  unqualifiedly  ap¬ 
proves  and  endorses  the  same,  and  urges  the  Legislature 
and  thi'  Governor  to  include  in  the  budget  for  1916 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  experimental  work  of 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University  in  animal 
diseases." 

Seth  ,T.  T.  Bush,  of  Morton,  was  the  toastmaster  at 
a  banquet  held  at  Stanwix  Hall  in  the  evening,  which 
was  well  attended. 


Notes  from  the  Auction 

One  of  the  strongest  possible  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  the  auction  system  of  marketing  apples  over  the  old 
system  of  private  sales  was  made  in  the  auction  rooms 
last  week.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Stuy vesant  Falls,  N.  Y., 
shipped  in  SO  barrels  of  good  quality  Jonathans.  One 
of  the  dealers  made  an  offer  of  $3.50  for  them  at  private 
sale.  The  price  was  regarded  as  good,  considering  the 
condition  of  tlie  general  apple  market  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  believes  in  the  auction  system. 


and  gave  instructions  to  bare  them  put  up  by  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  and  directions  to  sell  iu  case  the  bid  was  as 
high  as  $3.25.  At  the  auction  sale  the  next  day  the 
apples  sold  at  $4.15  a  barrel,  and  the  dealer  who  of¬ 
fered  $3.50  the  day  before  and  would  pay  no  more, 
was  the  buyer  at  $4.15  the  following  day. 

The  full  auction  sales  for  that  one  day  are  given  be¬ 
low  and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  run  of  prices.  One 
car  front  Michigan  was  delayed  in  transit  and  frosted, 
and  while  the  sale  was  good  for  the  condition,  the  price 
was  considerably  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
car  had  been  properly  protected  or  properly  delivered. 
A  claim  has  been  presented  to  the  railroad  company 
for  the  damage.  Some  of  tin*  apples  of  this  car  wore 
in  boxes,  and  sold  equal  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
boxed  apples  at  prices  from  $1  to  $1.35  for  Bald¬ 
wins.  If  unchilled,  this  shipment  would  have  sold  30 
cents  per  box  higher,  and  tlie  barrels  would  have  easily 
brought  $3.  The  claim  Was  made  against  the  railroad 
Company  on  this  basis. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  last  day’s  sale: 

APPLES.— t)  hbls.  Bellflower  $2.35;  13  Tolrnan 
$3.05;  40  Spits  $2.75;  11  Peck’s  Pleasant  $2.40:  47 
Greening  $2.45;  11  $2.70;  IS  Bottle  Greening  $2.60; 
17  Canada  Red  $2.75;  4  Lady  Sweet  $2.05;  6  $2.55; 
4  I'omme  Griso  $2.05;  15  boxes  Baldwin  $1.30;  54 
$1.35;  44  $1.10;  40  $1:  40  bids.  $2.05;  20  $2.10  ;  06 
$2.15:  2  Baldwin  $2.10;  5  $1.75;  3  $1.55;  4  boxes 
Boiken  $1.65;  1  $1.70;  3  bkts,  Otic;  2  05c;  2  boxes 
Jonathan  $1.15;  1  Banana  $1.30;  8L  hbls.  Jonathan 
$4.15;  5  Ben  Davis  $2.30;  50  $2.25. 

CRANBERRIES.— 5  hbls.  $S.20. 


New  York  State  News 

FARM  BUREAU  INSTITUTES.— What  seeing  to 
be  something  of  an  innovation  is  the  holding  of  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  by  county  farm  bureaus.  These  are 
usually  one-day  meetings  held  at  several  different  points 
in  the  county.  For  instance  in  Onondaga  County  three 
meetings  are  being  held  this  week,  one  at  Onondaga 
Hill,  one  at.  Amboy  and  one  at  Fail-mount  school  house. 
The  manager  of  the  bureau.  Mr,  Martin,  conducts  the 
meetings  and  is  assisted  by  E.  R.  Smith  of  Cusog.  who 
has  the  distinction  of  raising  425  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  an  acre  last  season.  The  subjects  discussed  at  these 
meetings  are  essentially  the  same,  and  cover  the  more 
important  features  of  farming,  dairying  and  fruit 
growing. 

SIN  C  LA  I II VI L  LE  GETS  STATE  FARM. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  land  commission  iu  Albany  a  short  time 
ago,  these  officials  decided  to  deed  the  farm  property 
which  had  boon  rented  by  the  Sinclairville  high  school, 
to  the  school  district  for  educational  purposes.  This 
school  has  an  agricultural  department  aud  has  so 
commended  itself  to  the  land  eominission  as  to  win 
for  it  the  farm  lands,  which  will  give  the  school  greater 
possibilities  than  ever. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FARM  BUREAUS.— 
According  to  a  report  by  the  director  of  Farm  Bureau 
work  for  the  State,  26  out  of  31  boards  of  supervisors 
have  thus  far  appropriated  an  average  of  $1,602  for 
h  arm  Bureau  purposes  as  against  an  average  of  $1,521 
last  year,  for  the  31  counties.  Of  this  number  15 
counties  have  increased  their  appropriations,  10  have 
renewed  them  and  one  lias  reduced  the  amount.  Jeffer¬ 
son  aud  Otsego  have  appropriated  $500  and  $400  re¬ 
spectively  for  home  economics  work.  Throe  new  coun¬ 
ties  have  made  appropriations:  Tioga  $1,200;  Albany 
$1,500;  Schoharie  $1,800. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE’S  RE¬ 
PORT.  rim  twenty -third  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  is  just  issued.  The  crops  of 
the  State  aggregate  in  value  $266,000,000  and  adding 
dairy  and  animal  products  the  total  is  $475,000,000. 
Indications  point  to  a  great  scarcity  of  farm  labor  for 
10l(>.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  caused  a  direct  loss, 
in  this  State,  of  about  $500,000.  one  half  of  which  is  a 
State  liability  and  one-lialf  is  paid  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Commissioner  states  that  the  food  pro¬ 
ducts  now  sold  in  this  State  are  practically  free  from 
harmful  ingredients.  Food  cases  to  the  number  of  3.000 
have  been  investigated  by  the  Department’s  bureaus. 
The  State  condemned  and  killed  about  2.000  cattle, 
their  indemnity  value  being  $100,000.  Glanders  caused 
tin*  killing  of  1.200  animals  with  an  appraised  value 
of  about  $80,000.  A  total  of  $326,189.20  was  paid  in 
premiums  by  the  88  county  and  town  fair  associations 
at  the  fairs  held  in  1014.  j.  w.  d. 


Ohio  Crops  and  Prices 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
report :  Ter  cent.  Per  cent. 

1915  1010 

Wheat — Condition  compared  with  an  av¬ 
erage  . . ,  . .  95  S5 

Corn — Condition  in  crib  compared  with 

an  average  .  96  SS 

Corn — Condition  in  shock  compared  with 

an  average  .  01  85 

Corn — Amount  not  yet  husked  .  13  17 

Corn  Amount  that  will  be  fed  on  farm  80  S4 

Hogs — Condition  compared  with  an  aver 

age  . .  04  03 

Hogs— Number  fattening  now  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  .  4S  44 

Fall  Pigs  Number  compared  with  an  av- 

^  crage  .  SO  S6 

Fall  Pigs — Condition  compared  with  an 

average  .  04  04 

Sheep — Condition  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  . 06  06 

Cattle — Condition  compared  with  an  av¬ 
erage  . 06  07 

Horses — Condition  compared  with  an  av¬ 
erage  .  97  98 

AVERAGE  PRICES. 

Wheat,  per  bushel  .  $1.16  $1.14 

Corn,  per  bushel  . 66  .66 

Barley,  per  bushel . 66  .67 

<  lata,  per  bushel  . 48  .41 

Rye,  per  bushel  .  . . 88  AG 

Potatoes,  per  bushel  . 60  .80 

Hay,  per  ton  .  14.00  13.30 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  .  16.09  15.24 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Fold 

Beside  the  sagging  fence  it  stands, 

A  lone,  gray  thing  the  hollows  hold; 
Wind-bitten  in  the  windy  lands, 

And  yet  a  fold. 

The  sky  is  like  a  crocus  flower ; 

The  shepherd  calls  his  wandering 
sheep, 

And  thither  brings  them  in  that  hour 
Ere  folks  do  sleep. 

So  gentle  with  each  little  one, 

So  careful  is  he  with  the  old, 

They  all  shall  rest  at  set  of  sun 
Safe  in  the  fold. 

What  better,  than  by  country  wall, 

A  roofed  space  the  hollows  keep, 

Where  I  may  come  at  end  of  all, 

Like  any  sheep? 

Let  me  of  men  be  clean  forgot; 

The  Lord  in  Heaven  waxes  not  cold; 
He  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
Fail  of  the  fold. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

* 

Still  another  standardized  gown  for 
women  is  described  in  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  University  of  Missouri.  It 
is  described  as  follows : 

The  skirt  is  made  in  four  pieces  with 
a  seam  at  the  back,  and  opens  in  the 
front.  This  allows  for  ample  width,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  yards.  It  is  simple 
to  make  because  only  one  seam  needs 
staying,  and  in  order  that  it  be  made 
perfectly  hygienic  and  comfortable  when 
worn  without  a  corset  it  is  suspended 
from  the  shoulders  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
waist  made  of  some  thin  material.  The 
waist  is  a  blouse  falling  down  over  the 
hips  and  held  in  slightly  at  the  waist  by 
a  loose  belt.  The  fulness  can  either  be 
fixed  into  a  belt,  the  lower  part  being 
in  the  form  of  a  peplnm,  or  it  may  be 
he’d  in  loosely,  as  in  a  Norfolk  blouse. 

This  seems  to  us  sensible  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  especially  desirable  where  a 
woman  is  engaged  in  active  work.  Pull¬ 
ing  out  the  “gathers”  of  a  snugly  fitting 
dress  or  blouse  is  one  of  the  aggravations 
of  work  about  garden  or  poultry  yard. 
Our  idea  of  a  comfortable,  serviceable 
and  neat  dress  for  such  work  would  be 
a  skirt  short  enough  for  convenience  and 
a  Russian  blouse  of  the  same  material 
— perhaps  denim,  which  is  stout  in 
weave  and  attractive  in  color.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  the  warm  kitchen  the  blouse 
could  be  slipped  off  in  a  trice  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  "bungalow  apron,”  which  is 
made  like  a  very  plain  cotton  dress 
fastened  by  two  snap  fasteners.  We 
would  add  a  Dutch  cap.  white  fir  col¬ 
ored.  and  the  working  housekeeper  would 
be  both  neat  and  comfortable.  Under¬ 
neath?  Well,  there  would  be  bloomers 
instead  of  .skirts.  The  heavy  denim  is 
only  suggested  where  the  housekeeper 
bas  outside  work  which  is  likely  to 
draggle  lighter  materials.  For  kitchen 
work  we  like  percale  or  gingham,  plainly 
made  and  easy  to  get  into. 

* 

The  first  week  in  March  is  to  be  Baby 
Week  throughout  the  country.  The 
Children’s  Bureau  says  that  more  than 
400  communities  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union  are  already  laying  their 
plans  for  Baby  Week,  in  order  that  dur¬ 
ing  those  seven  days  the  needs  of  the 
babies  may  be  so  presented  that  all  the 
parents  in  those  communities  will  learn 
a  little  better  how  to  care  for  their  ba¬ 
bies,  and  all  the  citizens  will  realize  that 
they  have  a  special  obligation  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  conditions  surrounding  babies. 

The  Baby  Week  idea  originated  in 
Chicago  not  quite  two  years  ago.  Thru 
New  York  had  a  Baby  Week,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  and  other  cities.  Such  practical 
benefit  has  in  each  case  resulted  that  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  undertaken  to  promote  this  nation¬ 
wide  observance.  State  health  officials 
and  national  organizations  interested  in 
public  health  and  child  welfare  have 
taken  up  the  plan  and  in  various  ways 
are  giving  it  not  only  their  sanction  but 
tbeir  active  cooperation.  The  extension 
divisions  of  the  State  universities  have 
promised  special  assistance  in  interesting 
and  helping  Baby  Weeks  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  The  Federal  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  believes  that  Baby  Week  will  give 
more  parents  a  chance  to  learn  the  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  of  infant  care,  and  will 
awaken  every  American  to  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  deaths  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  babies  who,  according  to 
the  census  estimates,  die  every  year  be¬ 
fore  they  are  12  months  old.  The  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau  has  prepared  a  special 
bulletin  of  practical  suggestions  for  Baby 
Week  campaigns,  adapted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  communities  of  different  types. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  had  free 
of  charge  from  the  Children's  Bureau  at 
Washington. 
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The  Audubon  Society  has  started  a 
movement  to  convert  all  the  cemeteries 
in  the  country  into  bird  sanctuaries. 
Catproof  fences  and  the  exclusion  of  gun¬ 
ners  are  two  measures  urged  upon  ceme¬ 
tery  management.  Bird  boxes  and  the 
construction  of  fountains  or  pools  are 
also  recommended.  Food  in  the  way  of 
berry  bushes  should  be  provided  for  the 
birds.  It  is  said  that  this  plan,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  add  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  land  to  the  bird  reservations  of 
the  country.  We  think  this  idea  is 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8S70  Girl’s  Dress, 
S  to  14  years. 


8 906  Side-Belted  Coat, 
34  to  42  bust. 

8788  Five-Piece  Skirt, 
24  to  34  waist. 


8002  Bloused  Coat  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  j8  years. 

SmilfaTorTb  *1®*^  Skirt,  for  TuZl 
iimf  (H  or  ao  '  Larce  and  Smal1  Women, 

IU  «8«r  44  «»  «“*• 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  he  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  hasting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
hasting  line.  Directions  as  to  hasting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern, 


worth  consideration  in  rural  districts, 
for  any  plan  that  made  a  country  ceme¬ 
tery  into  a  bird  sanctuary  would  also  add 
to  its  landscape  beauty. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 


Nightgowns  of  pink  batiste  are  $1  to 
$2.  White  nainsook  nightgowns  smocked 
in  colors  are  $2.25  up.  Some  of  the 
French  gowns  have  flounces  at  the  foot 
and  are  gathered  above  the  waist  with 
an  Empire  girdle  of  ribbon.  There  are 
many  sleeveless  styles.  As  the  opposite 
extreme  to  this  frillinoss  we  see  pajamas 
for  women  and  girls,  made  on  the  same 
lir  s  as  the  masculine  garments. 

Envelope  chemises  of  all-over  embroid¬ 
ery,  trimmed  with  lace,  were  offered  for 
$1  in  the  white  sales. 

Very  pretty  neckties  for  wear  with 
lingerie  waists  come  from  Japan.  They 
are  the  usual  narrow  fold,  made  of  fig¬ 
ured  Japanese  crape,  the  design  form¬ 
ing  alternate  blocks  of  white  and  color. 
A  slide  formed  of  carved  ivory  roses 
fastened  the  tie,  which  was  finished  at 
the  end  with  balls;  price  $1. 

Among  new  fancy  work  wo  see  bed¬ 
spreads  of  white  dimity,  stamped  for 
floral  decorations  which  are  applied  on 
with  buttonhole  stitch.  There  is  a  large 
basket  of  flowers  in  the  center;  the 
ebambray  used  for  the  flowers  is  num¬ 
bered  ready  for  cutting  and  applying. 
Those  spreads,  with  all  the  materials  for 
working,  are  $4.95.  As  this  work  is 
shown,  the  applied  pieces  do  not  have  the 
edges  turned  in,  the  buttonhole  stitch 
preventing  fraying.  In  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  making  applied  patchwork,  the 
edges  were  turned  in,  and  the  pieces 
hemmed  down,  and  this  work  was  so 
beautifully  done  that  we  look  on  those 
patient  stitches  with  a  good  deal  of  envy 
now. 

Among  blouses  for  young  girls  is  a 
tailored  model  with  collar  and  fronts 
prettily  embroidered;  three-quarter 
sleeves  with  flaring  cuff's  trimmed  with 
crocheted  buttons;  sizes  M2,  34  and  30; 
price  $1.50.  For  $1  one  may  buy  a  girl’s 
middy  blouse  of  heavy  white  drill,  all 
white  or  with  navy  blue  collar  and  cuffs 
trimmed  with  white  braid;  sizes  6  to  20 
years,  A  girl's  lingerie  blouse  collar  and 
cuffs  trimmed  with  bands  of  rose  or  pale 
blur*  lawn,  is  $1.  and  a  blouse  of  fancy 
white  viole,  collar  made  to  be  high  or 
low,  is  the  same.  Crepe  de  chine  in 
white  or  flesh,  a  pretty  girlish  style 
trimmed  with  hemstitching,  is  $3.50. 


Candied  Cranberries 

The  following  directions  are  given  in 
the  “Weekly  News  Letter”  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issued  Dec.  29 : 

“Candied  cranberries  make  a  delicious 
and  inexpensive  confection  much  resem¬ 
bling  candied  cherries  but  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  of  its  own.  This  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  housewives  from  the  home 
economics  experts  of  the  department, 
who  have  been  developing  new  uses  for 
the  cranberry.  They  have  developed  a 
method  which,  if  followed  closely,  gives 
a  bright,  firm,  plump,  semi-transparent 
candied  fruit  which  can  be  eateu  as  a 
sweetmeat  or  used  to  give  a  touch  of 
color  to  frosted  cakes,  whipped  cream,  or 
custards,  or  which  can  be  used  like  cit¬ 
ron  in  cakes  or  puddings,  or  chopped  up 
and  added  to  tutti-frutti  ice  cream. 

“The  secret  of  candying  cranberries 
lies  in  handling  the  fruit  so  that  it  will 
become  saturated  with  sugar.  This  calls 
for  slow  cooking  on  the  installment  plan 
and  the  use  of  a  dish  large  enough  to 
permit  all  the  berries  to  float  at  the  top 
of  the  sirup  during  cooking.  The  skins 
are  so  tough  that  they  must  be  pierced 
before  cooking  to  lot  the  sirup  into  the 
pulp  or  interior.  To  do  this  three  little 
slits,  each  one-eighth  inch  long,  should 
be  made  in  each  berry  with  the  point  of 
a  penknife.  Use  selected,  large,  firm 
cranberries.  The  directions  for  cooking 
are  as  follows: 


Fine  qualities  of  nainsook  3S.  39,  41 
and  42  inches  wide  are  mode  in  Japan; 
they  are  very  desirable  for  infants’  and 
children’s  clothes  and  fine  underwear. 
Among  these  Chimosa  nainsook,  striped 
and  checked,  was  offered  during  the 
white  sales  for  $2.35  and  $2.40  the  piece 
of  10  yards  in  box;  Ynmadn  nainsook, 
41  inches  wide,  was  $1.95  a  piece;  clois¬ 
ter  cloth,  which  is  beautifully  fine  and 
smooth,  42  inches  wide,  $2.30 ;  Sea 
Island  nainsook,  38  inches  wide.  $2.25. 
These  Japanese  nainsooks  come  boxed  in¬ 
stead  of  being  merely  folded  and  tied,  and 
are  always  sold  by  the  piece. 

Littlp  boys’  suits  of  ebambray  and 
striped  galatea  are  $1.24  and  $1.69  in 
the  white  sales. 


“For  l1^  cup  of  berries  make  a  thin 
sirup  by  boiling  together  until  clear  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  2 14  cups  of  water. 
When  the  sirup  is  cool  add  the  berries 
and  bring  very  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point.  If  the  berries  are  heated  too 
quickly,  the  skins  will  burst  before  the 
sirup  soaks  into  the  pulp.  As  soon  as 
the  sirup  boils  take  the  dish  off  the  stove 
and  let  it  stand  over  night.  Next  day 
drain  the  sirup  from  the  berries  and  boil 
it  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  half  its 
original  volume.  Put  the  berries  into 
this  medium-thick  sirup  and  beat  slowly; 
boil  gently  for  three  or  four  minutes  and 
then  allow  to  stand  for  two  hours  or 
more.  Then  boil  gently  a  third  time  for 
five  minutes,  A  smaller  dish  probably 


Vaseline 

V?*  tiff, 

Carbolated 

Petroleum  Jelly 

A  safe,  convenient  antiseptic 
for  home  use  in  dressing  cuts, 
bruises,  sores,  insect  and  ani- 
mal  bites. 

Sold  at  drug  and  general 
stores  everywhere. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the 
various**  Vase¬ 
line”  Prepara¬ 
tions  and  their 
many  uses. 
Mailed  free  on 
request,  to¬ 
gether  with 
*  *  Vaseline ' ' 
PosterStamps. 

CHESE BROUGH  MEG.  CO. 
(  Consolidated) 

60 State  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORID 


Whit  Is  (food  and  what  tad:  how  to  tell  which 
Is  which.  How  the  Northern  man  may  succeed 
here;  what  he  nrast  avoid.  Facts  fearlessly 
State:!:  unbiased  ar  ewers  to  questions  asked  by 
subscribers.  Cultural  directions  given.  shipping 
purilec  solved;  articles  by  experts; based  on 
experience.  The  great  farm  paper  of  Florida. 
Subscribe  now.  Published  weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 
Five  weeks  trial,  10  cents. 

Florida  Grower,  30  Hill  Bldg..Tampa,  Fla. 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  .JOHN  E.  WA  LKER,  Salem,  Va. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

bat  high  in  prod  active  value;  umke  two  to  four 
crops  (i  year,  and  give  largest  profits  In  Brain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits.  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Fuldicatlons  on  rvQnest. 

M.  V,  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Anricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway.  Wasliinutnn,  D.  C. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  IS.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


“ACRES  OF  OPPORTUNITIES”  ^^free! 

Michigan  lias  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acre*  of 
virgin  land.  $5.00  an  acre  up.  Healthful  climate. 
Growing  season  for  all  crops.  Ample  rainfall.  Write 

\V.  1\  HARTMAN,  A.  dt  I.  Agent 
Room  £94  Grand  Cupids  Sc  Indiana  Railway, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


uarMS 

ALONG  CHES.flL  OHIO  PLY 

At  (15.00  an  acre  and  up.  itbun- 
dant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  winters, 
plentiful  labor,  excellent  markets. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  Farm 
Homo  booklet,  ‘‘Country  Life  in 
Virginia,’  ’  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  In¬ 
dustrial  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
Boom  1903,  Richmond,  Virginia  . 


O  matter  where  you 
are  located,  if  you 
have  some  spare 
time  you  can  use 
it  to  advantage  by 
doing  some  subscription  work 
for  us.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  All  members  of  the 
family  can  assist-  Send  for 
new  12-page  Reward  List  to 
Department  “M’’ 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
New  York  City 
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will  be  needed  for  the  third  and  last 
boiling.  When  thoroughly  cold  or.  bet¬ 
ter  still,  on  the  following  day,  drain  off 
the  sirup  and  spread  the  berries  out  on  a 
lightly  buttered  plate  or  a  sheet  of  clean, 
waxed  or  lightly  buttered  paper  until 
the  surface  of  the  berries  dries.  The 
berries,  if  directions  have  been  followed, 
will  candy  separately  and  not  into  a 
sticky  mass. 

“To  make  a  delicious  ice  cream  add 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
chopped  berries  to  each  quart  of  the 
cream  mixture.  They  also  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  bits  of  candied  orange  or 
lemon  peel,  or  other  glace  fruits  to  make 
tutti-frutti  ice  cream.  The  sirup  left 
over  after  the- berries  are  candied  has  a 
pleasant  sweet-acid  flavor  and  fine  color 
and  is  excellent  in  pudding  sauce  or  even, 
when  diluted  with  water,  for  use  on  pan¬ 
cakes,  waffles,  etc.” 


Curing  Beef  at  Home 

The  University  of  Missouri,  advising 
the  home  curing  of  beef,  says  that  any 
of  the  brine  or  dry  mixtures  which  give 
good  results  in  curing  pork  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  for  beef,  but  as  beef  is 
leaner  than  pork,  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  brine  or  mixture 
quite  as  long,  or  it  will  become  hard  and 
salty. 

Dried  beef  should  have  the  same  cure 
as  corned  beef,  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  it  get  too  salty.  It  should  then  be 
washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  cure, 
and  smoked  if  you  like  the  smoke  flavor. 
A  very  good  country  practice  is  to  dry 
cure  the  beef  with  salt  and  brown  sugar, 
using  about  a  fifth  as  much  sugar  as 
salt,  rubbing  the  meat  very  thoroughly 
with  the  cure  every  two  or  three  days 
for  about  two  weeks.  It  should  then  be 
washed,  wiped,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
smoke  it,  or  transferred  to  the  smoke 
house  and  given  a  light  smoke. 

Corned  beef  is  at  its  very  best  when 
it  has  been  in  the  cure  about  10  days. 
Tf  kept  in  the  cure  more  than  a  mouth, 
it  needs  considerable  freshening  before 
cooking.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  red 
color  of  the  beef,  you  should  use  a  small 
amount  of  saltpeter,  not  more  than  two 
ounces  to  each  hundred  pounds  of  the 
meat.  This  improves  the  color  of  the 
meat  hut  is  detrimental  in  that  it  tends 
to  harden  the  lean  fibres. 


Early  Christmas  Shopping 

The  idea  of  shopping  early  and  mail¬ 
ing  early  for  Christmas  is  certainly  get¬ 
ting  into  our  systems.  This  year  I  took 
my  packages,  with  their  “Do  not  open 
until  Christmas”  stickers  on  them,  to  the 
jiostoffice  five  days  before  Christmas.  To 
my  surprise,  I  had  to  wait  behind  a  line 
of  some  dozen  of  people  who  were  bent 
upon  the  same  errand  as  I  was.  There 
seemed  to  be  the  same  degree  of  work 
for  the  office  clerks  as  there  had  former¬ 
ly  been  two  days  before  Christmas.  This 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
buy  and  mail  their  Christmas  packages 
early  must  surely  be  a  great  saving  of 
physical  force  for  all  concerned.  I  think 
we  buyers  have  learned  or  arc  learning 
what  it  means  for  ns,  and  the  plan  which 
may  have  been  started  through  consider¬ 
ation  for  others  becomes  a  habit,  really, 
because  we  soon  learn  of  the  greater 
satisfaction  and  benefit  to  ourselves. 

A  stationer  who  deals  in  Christ¬ 
inas  cards  and  the  little  odds  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  our  packages 
attractive  told  me  that  he  advertised  his 
wares  a  month  before  Christmas,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  village  to  come 
to  his  store  early  in  order  to  get  the 
choice  of  everything.  An  interesting,  if 
annoying,  study  of  human  nature,  es¬ 
pecially  woman  nature,  was  given  him. 
A  few  followed  his  advice  and  secured 
the  choice.  But  a  great  number  delayed 
until  the  assortment  was  picked  over,  or 
even  gone.  A  few,  who  came  after  the 
stock  was  sold  out,  seemed  quite  un¬ 
reasonable  because  he  could  not  supply 
them,  and  in  their  desperation  bought 
New  Year’s  cards  to  send  instead  of 
their  Christmas  greetings.  Their  pur¬ 
chase  cost  the  last-named  just  as  much 
in  money,  with  additional  feelings  of 
annoyance  and  dissatisfaction. 

Really,  January  is  none  too  early  to 
commence  planning  for  next  Christmas, 
and  one  finds  it  a  most  delightful  little 
game  to  play  through  the  year.  First, 
collect  all  the  unused  cards,  stickers,  and 


boxes,  the  odds  and  ends  of  bright  rib¬ 
bon,  twine,  and  tissue  paper  that  may 
have  been  left  from  your  own  prepara¬ 
tions  or  that  may  have  accumulated  as 
you  unwrapped  the  gifts  that  came  to 
you.  Put  all  of  these  tilings  in  a  drawer 
or  box.  If  you  have  the  time  and  talent 
for  fancy  work,  you  will  find  constant 
pleasure  in  causing  your  store  to  grow. 
When  you  make  an  apron  for  yourself 
make  another  for  a  Christmas  gift. 

If  you  give  books  to  your  friends,  buy 
them  now  and  then,  as  you  can,  and  read 


Embroidery  Designs 


No,  895 — Design  for  embroidering  an  in¬ 
fant's  dress.  The  scalloped  edges  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  padded  and  buttonholed,  the 
flowers  and  leaves  worked  in  solid  embroidery, 
as  eyelets  or  in  a  combination  of  solid  em¬ 
broidery  with  eyelets,  the  stems  are  to  be 
outlined  and  the  dots  may  be  worked  solidly 
or  as  eyelets.  Price  of  transfer  pattern  10 
cents. 


them  to  your  family,  even  the  children's 
hooks  to  your  little  ones.  As  you  read, 
you  will  decide  more  definitely  to  whom 
that  particular  book  will  appeal.  If  she 
be  an  understanding  soul,  she  will  like 
for  you  to  mark  lightly  those  passages 
which  seem  especially  good  to  you.  As 
one  friend  told  another  who  followed  this 
id  an,  "It  seemed  just  as  if  I  were  read¬ 
ing  the  book  with  you.”  I  know  well 
how  I  rejoiced  in  this  inscription  which 
came  in  a  book  to  me,  “I  love  for  those 
I  love  to  love  the  books  I  love.” 

The  magazines  can  help  us  all  in  this 
matter  of  quiet  preparation,  by  each 
month  suggesting  articles  that  we  might 
make  and  buy  and  by  explaining  their 
making  and  cost.  Those  women  who 
follow  this  plan,  as  I  know  from  exper¬ 
ience,  will  not  only  find  greater  joy  in 
the  giving,  but  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
take  up  the  sad  strain  that  "Christmas- 
giving  has  become  such  a  strain  upon 
the  nerves  and  upon  the  purse.”  L.  s. 


Parsnip  Recipes 

Pot  Roast  Parsnips. — Prepare  a  pot 
roast  of  beef  in  the  usual  fashion  and  at 
the  same  time  cook  parsnips  until  tender 
in  salted  water.  Drain  the  parsnips  and 
put  them  in  the  pot  roast  gravy  after 
removing  the  meat.  Add  a  little  water 
if  there  is  not  enough,  but  do  not.  cover 
the  vegetables.  Turn  carefully  to  avoid 
breaking  and  then  add  a  little  thicken¬ 
ing  made  of  flour  and  water.  Season 
well  and  serve  very  hot. 

Boiled  Parsnips. — Take  a  pork  shank 
or  piece  of  lean  pork  and  put  to  cook  in 
boiling  water.  Two  hours  before  dinner 
time  add  enough  parsnips  for  dinner  and 
cook  gently  to  avoid  breaking.  Season 
with  salt  and  red  pepper  and  cook  down 
until  there  is  very  little  water  left.  Po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  added  if  liked. 

Casserole  Parsnips. — Cut  the  peeled 
parsnips  in  thick  slices  and  parboil  in 
salted  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain 
and  place  in  the  casserole  with  butter 
and  pepper.  If  you  have  rich  beef  drip¬ 
pings  use  half  butter  and  half  drippings. 
Watch  closely  and  add  a  few  tablespoons 
of  water  if  they  seem  too  dry.  Bake  two 
hours  or  until  the  parsnips  are  very  ten¬ 
der  and  jelly  like. 

Browned  Parsnips. — Cut  the  parsnips 
lengthwise  and  cook  till  done  in  salted 
water.  Have  ready  a  frying  pan  in 
which  fresh  pork  or  beefsteak  lias  been 
cooked.  If  not  very  fat  add  some  butter. 
Mix  one  tablespoon  of  flour  with  a  little 
cold  milk  and  then  add  gradually  one 
pint  of  milk.  Pour  this  into  the  hot  fat 
and  when  thick  and  smooth  pour  over 
the  parsnips.  iiilda  Richmond. 


The  Best  Liked  Syrup 
From  Ocean  to  Ocean 


Housewives  Save  $1.40  on  This  10K“hu;h 
Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 


As  long  as  they  last,  we  will  send  one  of  our  Karo  Aluminum 
Griddles— that  sell  regularly  at  $2.25—  for  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money 
order,  and  labels  from  59  cents  worth  of  Karo. 

Thousands  of  women  have  already  received  theirs. 

Without  a  doubt  this  Aluminum  Griddle  bakes  the  finest  griddle  cakes 
in  the  world— that’s  why  we  are  making  this  special  offer.  We  want 
every  Karo  user  to  share  in  the  opportunity. 

Easiest  griddle  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.  Can’t  rust. 
Needs  no  greasing — therefore  no  smoke.  Heats  evenly  all  over  — 
every  cake  baked  all  over. 

Get  the  Karo  today — and  send  for  your  griddle  at  once. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

Dept.  204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 


AMERICA  is  the  land  of  cakes — and  Karo  is  the  Nation¬ 
al  Syrup.  Everybody  likes  Karo — on  corn  cakes,  wheat 
cakes,  buckwheats  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the  tempting 

cakes  that  come  hot  off  the  griddle. 

Karo,  too,  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  cooking,  preserving  and  candy-making. 
Housewives  all  over  the  country  are  sending  for  the  Corn  Products  Cook 
Book  and  making  useof  the  Karo  recipes.  The  book  is  free — sendforit. 

Be  sure  to  keep  plenty  of  Karo  on  hand  —  order  by  the  half 
dozen  or  dozen. 
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^Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
k  (One  Register)  Furnace 

A  Here’s  furnace  comfort  at  retail 


A  K&lanvazoe 

,  Direct  to  You 


stoveccist.  Low  factory  to  y  mi  price — top- 
quality  thrmiglmul  has  no  equal  for  get¬ 
ting  (float.  heat  from  little  fuel  used.  Cosy  to 
setup  iu>  pipes  to  (it  oeept  smoke  pipe.  Iicat3 
thn  whole  houso.  Write  at  once  for  details. 

CASH  OR  CREDIT-FREE  TRIAL 

We  pay  freight  and  ship  within  21  hours  1100,001 

F’  guaranty.  Wo  also  sell  pipe  furnaces  and  supply 
complete  [itons  FRKE  prepared  by  experts.  W  nU 
today  and  .l-sk  for  Fumaco  Catalog  No.  910 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
btuvcH,  Kantrrs,  (jaa  Stov«*«,  Furnaceo,  White  Enameled  Metal 
Kitchen  KaMnota  and  Tables.  4  catalogfl — aaj  irhich  yuu  Rant. 


COLEMAN  GAS  LANTERN 


Send  your  name 

row.  Write  today  for 
tills  big  FREE  book. 
Over  I IX)  New  1916 
Wall  Paper  Designs 
to  choose  from. 
Every  sample  is  cut 
from  the  paper  itself  and 
shows  the  exactcolors  anddesigns; 

f>rice8  on  the  bark  of  each.  lYices  are  very  low— 
ess  than  wie-lialf  of  retail  in  nto5l  instances.  From 
Sc  to  60c  per  double  roll.  Think  of  this — 

65c  Papers  a  Room  12x14x9  Ft. 

Send  for  a  copy  today,  study  the  Ue-igns  raid  prices. 
You  wilUxi  surprised  to  r.ec  how  in  urn  you  can  save 
Luy  iug  will!  tAtpet  pithE b  am  M 6iit  gxntict  y  W aid  &  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Kama*  City  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  moot  convenient. 


Makes  and  Duma  Ita  Own  Gaa 

Givfin  300  rand?*  power  of  oopd  otrnnff  oteady  light. 

.  Can't  blow  out  or  inr  out.  Nickiiletl  limits  with  Mica 
Glob*.  SLtnti*  /all  h.u  .1  knock *i .  Ui»o  it  in  fued  lota. 


i uru:«,  cow  uhvdx ,  chicken  hoiiM-n,  cnllurs,  etc. 
nil  H  only  onco  n  week  •-Clean  it  only  once  a  year. 
No  wicks.  No  chimneys.  No  danger  even  if  rolled 
around  in  straw.  Can't  explode.  Can't  aplll.  CJimr- 
5  yean .  If  not  on  i*ulo  in  your  town  yet,  write 
for  catalog  of  ao  diHWent  kinds  of  Cusolimi  Lun 
V  Table  1  -unps,  etc.  Deal*  re  or  ogento  wonted 


lor  csl 

iKIlfl, ' _ 

|o  VWery  locality. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

si!  No,  S'v  KjMid*.  .  Wield Lu,  Knmuu, 
Last  dLh  Sir e*t t.  .  St  I'aul,  Mlnu. 

JOt.il  ?iuni|tilt  Street,  •  •  ToTomo,  Ohio 

Arc.\r<l  ritTi  f.t,  *  *  DaJjuo.  Th.xhh 

36Soath  Clinton,  -  -  Chicago,  Illinois 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain 
,  a  Patent”  and  “What  to  Invent” 
■aunt  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
f  unto  patentability.  Manufacturers  constant¬ 
ly  writing  uh  for  patents  we  have  obtained, 
j  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  . expense. 
*  CHANOLEE  &  CHANOLEE. Patent  Atty's 
Eit.i»Yc.ir».  804  F  st.,W4.»hington.P.C. 


AGEN 
■cA.  Make  $25.00 

A  WEEK  in  their  Spare 
Time  Selling  KNIGHTS’ 

400  CANDLE  POWER 

LANTERN 

One  filling  of  gasoline 
costs  about  3  cents  and 
will  keep  It  In  operation 
for  15  hours.  Xo  wicks 
to  trim,  no  chimneys  to 
clean  and  no  glassware  to 
break.  Just  the  thing  for 
Poultrymen.  Dairymen, 
Farmers  and  all  outdoor 
purposes. 

Write  today  foe  our  offer  if  ye  a  want 
to  make  money  in  yoar  spare  time. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 

549  Knight  Bail  dim,  Chicago 


Water  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  eountry  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  Job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
_tlo  Q  'a  dally  use.  Send  for 
>clir*-  ~~ jkS  free  Cal alog today. 

rife  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


landscape  Gardening  Parsons .  2.00 

T.nwn  Making.  1’n  rrnn .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  6.00 
Fertilisers  and  Crops.  Van  Sly  Ice....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Carden.  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheal.  Dorullinger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Slioesuilth . 50 

The  Soil.  King .  1,60 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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•Tannar.v  20,  1016 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


An  Ohio  Brown  Swiss 

The  picture  shows  the  Brown  Swiss 
cow,  Ethel  B.,  owned  at  Anna  Dean 
farm,  in  Summit  County,  O.  Ethel  B. 
has  a  yearly  record  of  17,843.4  pounds 
milk  and  710.99  pounds  fat.  The  Brown 
Swiss  fit  in  well* as  a  general  purpose 
'  breed — good  milkers  and  good  beef. 

A  Discussion  of  Rich  Milk 

In  The  U.  NY.  on  page  1.194,  Xov. 
27  last,  there  is  an  article  signed  “.T.  C. 
<4.,  Xew  York.”  lie  treats  of  dairying 
in  general  and  of  the  advantage  of  high¬ 
est  milk  over  low-test  milk  in  particular. 
He  gives  some  very  interesting  figures  to 
prove  the  desirability  of  high-testing 
milk.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of 


more  than  one  giving  only  82  pounds.  I 
am  glad  Mr.  Sarlc  brought  this  matter 
up.  as  it  made  me  do  some  figuring  I 
would  never  have  thought  of  without  it. 
After  all  is  said,  the  kind  of  cows  to  keep 
depends  on  the  individual.  The  kind  one 
likes  is  the  best  for  him.  For  myself 
I  like  a  good  cow.  I  care  not  if  she  is 
black  and  white,  fawn  and  white,  ringed, 
streaked,  or  speckled.  j.  c.  G. 

Qualifications  for  Registry 

I  have  a  heifer,  black  and  white,  two 
years  old  last  May.  She  had  her  first 
calf  on  June  7.  Up  to  January  1,  after 
milking  her  six  months  and  24  days,  she 
has  given  7960  pounds  of  milk  testing 
o.4.  Is  such  a  cow  entitled  to  be  regis¬ 
tered?  Her  dam  is  a  Guernsey  testing 


Draws  Milk 
In  Spurts 


Brown  Swiss  Cow  Ethel  B 


mill;  per  cow  for  the  month  was  90S.  test¬ 
ing  fi,8%,  which  is  equal  to  552>94  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Tlie  stated  price  fur  4.7i 
milk  was  .$2.10  per  hundred  pounds  plus 
in  cents  barn  score,  plus  10  cents  bac¬ 
teria  count,  making  the  stated  rate  $2.80 
for  1.5  milk,  assuming  that  the  man  had 
barn  and  bacteria  counts.  There  was 
four  cents  premium  for  each  tenth 
(.1%)  above,  and  a  discount  of  three 
Cents  for  each  tenth  (.1%)  below  the 
4.5  standard. 

Let  us  consider  just  what  this  52.894 
pounds  of  butterfat  would  be  worth  per 
pound  and  in  total  if  liis  milk  had  been 
lower  testing.  The  following  table  will 
make  the  matter  clear: 

Value  of 
52.804 
lbs.  Imt- 


Milk 

test 

Trice 

por 

Price  per  ll>. 

ter  fat 

P.  C. 

100  lbs. 

milk 

butter  fat 

in  milk 

8.5 

$2. 

30  miuus  .30 

eq.  $2 

$0,071 

$30.20 

4.0 

$2 

.30  m. 

.15  eq. 

.  $2.15 

$0,537 

$27.40 

4.5 

$2.80 

$0.51 

$27.03 

5.0 

$2.30  p. 

.20  eq. 

$2.50 

$0.50 

$20.45 

5.3 

V' 

*r* 

'.30  p. 

.32  eq, 

$2.02 

$0,404 

$20.13 

From  these  figures  it.  appears  that  this 
man  would  have  received  $4.07  more  for 
his  52.894  pounds  of  butterfat  if  it  had 
been  in  mi  He  testing  8.5%  rather  than 
5.8%  :  $4.07  per  cow  would  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum  in  a  dairy  of  20 
cows  in  one  month.  It  is  up  to  us  as 
farmers  to  find  the  cow  that  will  produce 
the  pounds  <>f  butterfat  efficiently.  From 
the  above  figures  it  can  he  seen  that  if 
the  cow  gives  the  pounds  of  butterfat  it 
is  not  necessary  that  she  concentrate  it 
in  a  few  pounds  of  milk. 

Cl  I  AS.  F.  SARLE. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reply  by  J.  C.  G. 

I  have  examined  the  figures  given  by 
C.  F.  Sarle  with  great  interest,  and  they 
prove  that,  the  premium  for  high-testing 
milk  is  too  low.  Probably  the  reason  is 
that  the  amount  of  butter  and  cream  sold 
by  this  company  is  small  compared  to 
the  amount  of  milk  sold,  and  the  price 
:ts  now  fixed  is  a  sort  of  a  compromise 
between  quality  and  quantity.  But  while 
we  are  at  it  let  us  figure  a  little  further. 
The  998  pounds  multiplied  by  5.3% 
equals  52.894  pounds  of  butterfat.  Di¬ 
vide  this  by  8.5%  gives  1,511.25  of  milk 
that  a  cow  testing  3.5%  would  have  to 
give  in  a  month  to  give  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  butterfat  or  48.75  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  (31  days  in  month  of 
Doc.).  Now'  doubtless  there  are  pleuty 
of  such  cows  in  the  country,  but  when 
you  find  one,  and  get  the  owner  to  name 
her  price,  he  prepared  for  u  shock.  The 
cows  that  made  the  record  referred  to 
cost  me  on  an  average  a  trifle  less  than 
$09  apiece.  Now  $00  won’t  go  very  far 
towards  a  48.75-pound  cow.  Not  if  the 
owner  knows  it.  It  is  true  I  would  have 
received  $4.07  more  for  the  milk,  but  it 
would  have  cost  more  to  get  it,  as  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  cow  giving  near¬ 
ly  50  pounds  of  milk  is  going  to  eat 


*TpHE  sucking  calf,  the  hand  milker  and 
the  Empire  Milker  all  draw  milk  in 
spurts.  Between  spurts  the  teat  is  given 
an  instant  of  rest.  Thus  there  are  no 
ill  effects — nothing  unpleasant.  The  Empire 
has  a  gentle,  massaging,  uniform,  natural  air 
pressure  that  really  increases  the  milk  flow 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

One  double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  to 
30  cows  per  hour.  One  man  can  operate  two 
double  units.  The  Empire  cuts  down  hired 
labor  and  increases  your  profits.  The  Empire 
is  easy  to  install  and  to  operate,  requiring  but  onetank  and  one  pipe  line.  Farmers 
owning  prize  herds  favor  the  Empire  because  it  cannot  injure  the  stock  in  any  wav— cannot  cause 
sore  or  inflamed  teats  or  udders.  I  nsurcscleaa,  sanitary  milk,  free  from  dirt,  germs  and  stable  odors. 
Let  us  send  descriptions  and  pictures,  showing  the  Empire  Marker  and  Empire  Separator  in  use. 
W  e  will  also  send  you  our  offer  on  Empire  Gasoline  Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Auk  for  Catalog  A to.  23 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Denver,  Colo.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can* 


HARR__  , 

Barn  Equipment 


GUERNSEYS 


0.7.  and  her  sire  is  a  grade  Holstein. 
Silo  is  at  present  milking  24  pounds 
daily  under  ordinary  conditions.  I  am 
feeding  equal  parts  of  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  gluten,  but  she  is  in  rather  poor 
condition.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  feed 
to  put  flesh  on  her?  n.  n.  t. 

Circlcville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  cow,  but  you  cannot 
have  her  registered  in  any  of  the  live 
stock  clubs  or  associations.  The  registry 
is  not  for  performance,  but  for  pedigree. 
No  cow  can  be  registered  unless  both  par¬ 
ents  were  also  recorded  in  the  herd  book. 
This  cow  is  a  grade  and  neither  the 
Guernsey  nor  the  Holstein  associations 
could  accept  her.  The  object  of  these 
registries  is  to  maintain  the  breed  in  its 
purity  without  introduction  of  any  other 
blood.  Often  a  grade  or  a  cross  of  two 
different  pure  breeds  will  make  a  super¬ 
ior  dairy  animal,  but  of  course  it  is  not 
purely  bred,  and  thus  cannot  be  regis¬ 
tered.  In  the  case  of  this  cow,  who  can 
ever  tell  which  breed  is  most  responsible 
for  her  good  qualities? 

Milk  Regulation  in  New  York 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  believe,  on  a 
part  of  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers  to 
feel  that  tin1  present  hoard  of  health  regu¬ 
lations  ns  to  care  of  milk  are  too  severe ; 
that  too  muck  stress  has  been  placed  on 
non-essentials  and  that  those  regulations, 
when  applied  by  an  over-zealous  health 
officer,  often  work  an  injustice  to  the 
farmer.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reasonable 
regulation,  but  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
bulletin  received  from  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gene¬ 
va  (No.  409,  which  should  he  read  by 
all  boards  of  health)  it  would  seem  ns 
though  milk  producers  had  been  imposed 
upon,  and  that  some  of  the  restrictions 
were  unreasonable  and  that  the  dairy 
man  had  a  right  to  feel  a  little  indignant. 

The  bulletin  is  entitled  “Milk  Receives 
Few  Bacteria  from  Stable  Air”  (Popular 
edition),  and  starts  off  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Careful  investigation  of  pure 

milk  problems  is  proving  that  many  cur¬ 
rent  beliefs  and  practices  are  ill-founded. 
The  importance  of  many  factors  has  been 
over-estimated,  as  shown  in  recent  bulle¬ 
tins  from  this  station  which  prove  that 
‘over  refinement  in  securing  stable  clean¬ 
liness  and  in  certain  grooming  processes 
is  without  effect  in  reducing  bacteria  in 
milk’;  also,  ‘that  dairy  score  cards  are 
not  reliable  indexes  to  the  quality  of 
milk  produced  in  the  stables  scored’ ;  also 
‘that  with  some  cows  the  interior  of  the 
udder  supplies  large  numbers  of  bacteria 
to  the  milk.’  ”,  Further  on  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  stated  “the  very  careful  studies 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

O  ffer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  735 

SIRE:  Imp.  Gnldsceker  of  Anna  Dean  Farm 
No.  20100.  The  best  May  Rose  bull  in  America, 
llis  sire  is  Golden  Secret,  the  wonderful  son 
of  Rose  of  Gold.  “Goldsceker“  is  a  full  brother 
to  the  dam  of  Langwater  Hope,  the  leader  in 
Class F,  with  a  record  of  15.078 pounds  of  milk, 
778  of  fat. 

DAM:  Has  an  A.  R.  record  of  442  pounds  of 
butterfat  as  a  two-year-old.  Stic  is  a  sister  to 
Julie  of  the  Chetie,  17,661  of  milk,  053  of  butter¬ 
fat:  Jehanna  Chene,  16,180  of  milk,  803  pounds 
of  fat  as  a  three-year-old  and  twenty  others 
with  large  records. 

PRICE,  $250.00.  Ready  hr  Service 
BARBERTON,  OHIO 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growth y  fellows  with  pleuty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room,  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  •  Ensecere,  N.  Y. 


BELLMATH  GUERNSEYS 

We  h  nve  for  snle  young  Guernsey  bull  calves,  rich 
in  the  best  blood  of  the (tIcii woods,  No  females  for 

sale.  H.  C.  Crock  or  &  Son,  Sell  tie  It,  New  York 


fillftriKPV  R II  I  P.aIvp« Registered.  1<.  xen  I  lent  breed - 
UUBrnsey  Dunuaives  j„g  From  :i  to  16  months  old. 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Smilhtown,  N  Y 


fiUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE.  May  King  breeding.  4  yr.old. 

M  Dewing  Bros.  Stock  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Binghamton. N.Y. 


r,raJ„  r.nernieve  FOR  SALE-10  cows,  some 

uraae  Guernseys  just  tlesh  or  (1ue  bl 

spring.  3  two-year  olds,  tiled.  3  yearlings. 

FRED  M.  BENNFT,  Mohawk  Farm.  Fuitunville,  N.  Y. 


sale-15  Head  High-Grade Guernseysi14R*tmu 

Prices  reasonable.  Address,  F»re*l  Dale  Farm,  Amsterdam,  N.  1. 


Wanted  Guernsey  Bull 


::  HOLSTEINS  : 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


c,P  Or 


J.  C.  K  EAGAN 


%  Holstein  heifer  calves  I 
week  Old  $16  eneii.  8  regist¬ 
ered  heifer  niilves  2  to  to 
months  old  $10o  each.  Reg¬ 
istered  hull  calves $•>;,  to $60. 
Express  paid  In  lots  of  5. 
3  ready  for  service  $011  to  $75 
each.  Registered  cows  $126 
up,  high  grade  cows  $50  up. 
I  carload  of  6-year  olds  $55 
each.  We  are  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  Holstein  section,  see 
us  before  you  buy. 

TULL  Y,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

GO  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  (ill  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding, 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old.  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Oopt.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Ontario  Ooo 

white;  ready  for  service.  Site,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam 
royally  lived  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  ti  mos 
I  nee,  *250.  and  worth  30  ordinary  bulls  Send  for 
pedigree.  Gloverdulo  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  £thb*£es*  ^ 

Holstein-s.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from-  F  .  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  rfor0  f 1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Clmtenanau.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  BULL  CALVES 

ami  Berkshire  Jiuar  pigs  from  well-bred  Sire  and 
Dam.  Price  reasonable. 

SPENCER  VALLEY  FARM.  -  R  D.  1-46.  Chatham,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  y; 


tlY  JvA - -  -  mmmmm  m  mm  w  AVIA  I  Ullliac. 

'Jr  .®ev*n  dl\n  30  HK.M.  They  are  extra  ffood 

individual*,  nU  from  A.  It  O.  dam*.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
gree*  and  price*.  HIE  YATF.8  KAHM.S,  Oroltard  P»rk,  N.Y. 


sale- A  Son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

at  a  great  bargain  to  provont  inbreeding.  Write  at 
once  for  price.  T.U.METTLER,  East  Millstone.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


_ JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  up;  heifers,  *50  and  up.  All 
registered  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rcnshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  adv.  Registry  bull.  *35  each.  And  15.8,0. 

White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  euch. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  -  At  waters,  N.Y. 


QUALITY 

PHR  CAIC  Jersey  Bull,  bid  enough  for 
run  uHLL  service;  he  has X dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  r*  t«.  milk 
and  BIT  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter:  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authent  h  ated  records: 
lie  also  has  la  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  SO  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BHIGHTS1DE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cows  for  Sale 

Several  in  Register  of  Merit.  One  has  record  of  573 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  and  lias  two  daughters 
m  Register  of  Merit.  Another  has  millcml  53 pounds 
per  day,  and  over  13.000  pounds  in  year.  If  interest¬ 
ed,  address  Joues’  Jersey  Farm, .Sauqnoit, N.Y. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Meridale  Jerseys  have  been  famous  for  their 
proven  superiority  both  in  dairy  type  and  dairy  performance  Wo 
have  never  offered  so  Dne  a  lot  of  youngsters  of  both  sexes  as  are 
available  from  the  herd  this  winter.  Write  fordetuilcd  descriptions 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OLUNS^JERSEY  RED 


375  lbs  in 


Arthu»J.Couihs^ 
.  [nMoor«slo«n.w  / 


9  months! 


here  reported  prove  dearly  that  the  air  gathered  in  browsing.  ."00 
of  the  stable  under  any  ordinary  eoudi-  will  beep  a  mileh  goat  foi 
tions  of  dustiness  or  disturbance  is  an  writer  cannot  vouch  for  t 
almost  negligible  factor  so  far  as  it  af-  these  figures,  and  would 
fects  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  think  the  amount  of  foot 
produced.”  goat  under  rather  than  < 

IJow,  suppose  you,  does  some  poor  mort-  Goats  require  about  the 
gaged  farmer  feel  after  reading  that,  and  food  ordinarily  given  cattl 
having  been  oompelled  by  some  local  health  clean  kitchen  refuse,  sue 
officer  to  spend  a  good  round  sum  in  prae-  stale  broad,  etc.  While  i 
tically  rebuilding  his  cow  stable?  Es-  should  have  ample  pastor 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aver-  and  grain.  Poor  food,  w 
age  milk  producer  is  barely  getting  the  with  a  cow,  means  little 
cost  of  production.  Yet  hundreds  of  New  of  poor  quality.  Goats  ai 
York  State  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  wet,  swampy  land  and 
this  past  year  to  spend  large  sums  on  confined  to  it :  their  natura 
their  stables  to  meet  tile  requirement  of  the  bills  and  among  the 
the  inspector's  score  cards  and  get  their  can  be  kept  in  small  qua 
milk  classed  as  grade  B,  C  or  A,  which-  if  properly  fed.  So  far  r 
ever  the  ease  may  he.  marh  in  Northern  States  if 

Our  milk  goes  in  with  a  load  to  a  city  to  cattle:  the  wilted  leav 
dealer,  and  we  have  always  had  to  tag  cherry  are,  however.  Mos 
each  can,  giving  our  name  and  whether  an  instinct  which  enables 
morning  or  night’s  milk.  Most  of  us  poisonous  plants  and  goal 
kept  a  good  supply  of  tags  on  hand.  This  be  especially  unlikely  to  1 
Spring  we  were  notified  to  add  "Grade  B  the  herbage  which  they 
Raw”  on  each  tag.  We  never  could  give  mals  are  insufficiently  fed 
anyone  a  very  good  reason  why  this  was  to  eat  poisonous  plants  w 
so  necessary.  The  inspector  and  dealer  they  would  not  touch, 
both  know  and  have  a  record  of  each  or  proper  feeding,  therefe 
one’s  grade.  And  why  the  raw?  What  guard  against  accidental  p< 
other  state  would  it  be  in?  Was  there 

danger  of  our  pasteurizing  it?  If  _ 

the  dealer  sold  it  to  another  or  shipped 

it  out  of  town  let  him  be  compelled  to  Frothy  Crean 

put  a  proper  label  on  it.  Good  grade  B  Can  you  tell  me  the  or 

milk  might  easily  become  a  poor  grade  cream  and  if  there  is  any  1 

f-stamli,*  around  the  pemfeof 

fi  dealer  for  <i  day.  Recently  we  have  decrees.  Separator  and 

orders  to  get  an  entirely  new  style  of  tag,  acts  the  same. 

giving  name,  address  and  grade  B,  printed  Norwalk,  (  onn. 

with  green  ink.  Some  of  us  who  had  a  Complaints  that  butter 

supply  of  old  tags  on  hand  thought  that  aro  Vf.,.y  common  at  this 

it  would  be  reasonable  to  allow  us  to  -pbjs  genera]ly  happens  w 

use  those  up  first,  inasmuch  as  none  of  bftve  freshened  the  previoi 

our  milk  is  shipped  out  Qf  town.  hence  are  well  along  in  t 

Last  Spring  we  were  notified  that  to  Thp  character  of  the  milk  ■ 

get  in  grade  B  we  had  to  have  our  cows  lactation  period  advances. 

given  a  physical  examination  by  some  0f  fat  and  solids  not  fat  in 

veterinary.  Well,  we  have  only  one,  and  makcs  the  cream  more  vis< 

be  took  full  advantage  of  the  situation  incijned  to  whip  or  to  fro 

and  charged  each  one  of  us  four  dollars,  tbe  ebm.n  when  this  ha 

If  four  or  five  neighbors  united  and  asked  (>bm.n  fup  0f  frothy  ere 

him  to  make  their  examination  on  one  on]y  thing  to  do  is  to  add 

trip  at  a  reduced  figure  they  were  turned  or  ‘,V(,n  sorae  w;Lrm  water  t 

down.  One  of  the  neighbors  had  a  sick  fflt  and  to  destroy  the  vi 

horse,  and  while  the  veterinary  was  in  cream.  Such  treatment  will 

attendance  on  the  horse  he  requested  him  best  butter,  but  it  is  bettei 

to  make  the  examination  of  his  cows,  ter  at  all.  The  trouble  c 

but  the  doctor  refused.  He  made  an-  avoided  b^  ripening  the  cr 

other  trip  for  that.  It  was  a  harvest  a  rathpr  sbaEp  acid  taste 

for  him  for  a  few  voeks.  There  A\as  tbe  crpara  may  have  to  be 

no  escape  for  the  farmer.  Tt  was  a  relatively  high  temperature 

board  of  health  regulation,  and  had  to  ,llin|itv  of  bl]tter  is  not  mm 

be  done.  In  my  case  I  was  given  a 

paper  showing  that  our  herd  was  O.  IC. 

He  made  no  copy  of  it  for  himself  or  the  T 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  .  1  rouble  with  Chur 

board  of  health,  and  the  milk  inspector 

has  been  here  twice  since,  but  no  one  ^  cannot  get  milk  to  ohm 
lias  asked  to  see  it.  so  that  it  wash  t  for  05  years  with  «ond  su0( 
such  a  vital  affair  after  all.  not  had  such  trouble  before. 

Of  course  some  of  these  little  things  Jersey  cows  now ;  two  of  th 

don't  amount  to  very  much  of  them-  au£  one  aboul 

,  .  i-i  ,  .  -  Two  will  be  fresh  in  Sn 

selves,  yet  a  good,  independent  farmer  othpi.  0D0  not  till  sjummor 

with  some  red  blood  in  his  veins  gets  are  from  four  to  eight  yi 
warm  under  the  collar  sometimes  when  been  feeding  corn  fodder,  e 

over-zealous  health  officers  or  milk  inspec-  0^°P  once  a  day  made  of  wl 
.  .  .  .  .  .  .  J  wheat;  they  have  fresh  w 

tors  insist  on  practices  and  restrictions  good  shelter,  and  are  in  g 

which  have  been  proved  by  “careful  in-  but  I  cannot  get  butter  f 
instigation”  to  be  “ill  founded.”  Also  without  churning  four  to  s 

while  We  must  admit  and  know  that  course  it  is  not  a  good  qt 
,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  use  a  barrel  churn  and  in 

goo«l  milk  has  done  much  to  lower  in-  t.rcaIU  1  keen  it  in  a  room 

fant  mortality  and  sickness,  yet  some  of  grees,  and  then  warm  it  to 
us  are  very  slow  to  believe  that  our  milk  grees  to  churn.  The  last  1 

is  to  blame  for  all  the  ills  of  the  uni-  L 

.  .  ,  .  ,  shorten  the  process  anv. 

verse.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  farmer  matter,  and  what  can  I  dr 

who  believes  that  a  little  good  religion.  Polk,  Pa. 

applied  to  the  lives  of  many  would  work  ,  ,,  , 

.  '  The  trouble  you  Lave  ir 

wonders.  Meu  and  women  can  t  carouse  ,  .. 

^  ,  ..  .  butter  to  come  is  quite  co 

around  half  the  night,  leading  a  very  fast  , 

^  ®  "  ;  .  season  of  the  vear.  Ihe  t 

life,  and  get  up  and  work  the  next  dav  in  r  , , 

•11  ,  ,  causes  of  your  trouble  are 

an  ill-ventilated  shop  and  expeet  to  be  ,  ,,  „ 

,  .  ...  only  three  cows,  all  well 

always  well,  even  if  the  milk  they  drink  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  their  lactation  period,  you  i 

is  (trade  A  and  absolutely  germ  proof.  ,  ,  ,, 

•  succulence,  such  as  silage 

~.r  . ,  ..  you  are  probably  not  ripen n 

Montgomery  County,  N.  1.  ~  . 


Lameness. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  my  colt?  She  is 
six  months  old  and  is  a  large  built  mare 
all  right  in  other  ways,  but  her  left  front 
foot  does  not  grow.  \Ye  noticed  it  when 
she  was  about  two  weeks  old  and  saw  the 
State  veterinarian  about  it,  and  he  gave 
11s  medicine  to  use  around  the  top  of  the 
hoof.  Then  it  seemed  to  grow  a  little  for 
about  four  weeks ;  then  tt  did  not  grow 
any  more,  although  we  keep  on  using 
the  medicine.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the 
other  one  from  the  knee  down,  and  she  is 
very  lame.  11.  u.  b. 

Maryland. 

There  is  little  chance  of  recovery  in 
this  case  as  apparently  there  is  some  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  nutrition  of  the  affected 
leg  and  this  may  be  congenital.  Hand 
rub  the  muscles  of  the  leg  three  times  a 
day  and  at  the  same  time  work  the  joints 
thoroughly  to  simulate  circulation  of 
blood.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head 
of  the  lame  foot  and  once  a  week  rub  in 
a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  powdered  can- 
tharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard.  Feed 
generously  and  make  the  colt  take  exer¬ 
cise.  A.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y,  and  you’ll  g-et  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Keeping  Down  Cost 

The  most  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  is 
what  you  want.  The  silo  can  raise  the 
production  and  keep  down  the  cost. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

keep  silage  clean,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  year  after  year.  Creosote- 
dipped  staves,  strong  hoops,  tight 
fitting  doors.  Writ,  lor  booklet  and  our 
lamous  "Ofd*Miarly-oa)p liter"  plan. 

m  THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY, 
*  338  We«t  Slant,  Rutland,  VI. 


THE  RIGHT  HOG 

for  quick  profits.  Grows  fast 
when  young,  fattens  quickly 
and  cheaply  at  any  age.  pro¬ 
ducing  line,  tender  meat. 

.  Booklet  Is  free.  , 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Ilorse  breeders’  sale,  till  breeds,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ilk,  Jan.  26-29,  (’.  \Y.  Hurt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Breeders*  sale  of  draft  horses,  S treat- 
tor.  Ill.,  Feb.  1-3. 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O’Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale.  Kook  field  Breeding  As¬ 
sociation,  ltockfield,  Ind.,  Feb.  11. 

Perchoron  horses.  Shorthorn  and  Dur¬ 
ham  cattle,  Lecmon  Stock  Farm,  Hoopes- 
ton.  Minn,,  Feb.  22, 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo, 
Itiwa,  manager,  Feb.  26. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

fostered  herd  of  Chester  Whites  from  the  Victor 
Farms,  offer  service  hoars,  sows  anil  pigs  for  sale. 

Hurry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  Chester  White  Pig 


silver  strain  from  very  large  breeders  that  weigh 
over  600.  Also  W.  Tt.  and  W.  Leghorns. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  -  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


30  GhesterWhitePigs 


10  weeks  old,  also  boars  it  ''$8 

ready  fur  .vet  s  ire,  sows  Jjj 

for  breeding:,  l  Jersey  s  C* 

<.  <j  Ju-.iui  Mini  I  ■  Ji 

r:i  I  vi'-',  rl  ini  >n.  it :  1  j  f*.  O|o,  Jjaw  .  ';w  'TgjjW 

T.iiifolti  Sheep,  Yh ru*t  v  BLj  < 
of  Poultry. 

for  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WAITER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stack  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penni. 


Wanted— Tive  head  of  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

from  calves  to  twelve  Of  eighteen  months  old 

YV.  C.  AVHtPI’LE,  -  Purchase,  N.  Y 


-The  heef  breed  for  the  East. 

ArdsonE»rm,Arinonk,X.V, 


Aberdeen  Angus 


Berkshire-Bred  SOWS  and  GILTS  b0rf.?SfS2S 

$7.1:  boar  pigs  of  similar  breed  ing,  $10.  Double  Stand 
mil  polled  and  horned  Hereford  a,  both  smees  and  all 
ages.  AUSAliLE  VALLEY  EaU.M,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


BERKS  H  IRES  aaclels 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshire®  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  tine  showing  of  gilts.  Uome 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can’t  come, 
writoyour  wants.  H  L.  Brown.  Waterport.  Orleans  Co.,  NY. 


A  Handsome  Purebred  Holstein  Bull 

year  old  in  March.  More  than  Rj  white.  His  sire's 
11  nearest  dams  av.  27.71  lbs  Dana’s  6  nearest  dams 
nv.  23.54  lbs.  Bred  on  both  sides  in  World  famous 
lilies.  Write  quick.  F.  H.  WOOD  5  SON.  Cortland,  N  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


We  offer  the  best  lot  of  service  hoars  we  have  ever 
seen  together.  Many  90(1  pound  prospects.  Send 
for  list.  Box  15.  H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS  from  prize  winning  strains 

u  Iiaoinnc  TULL  nuo  ,u  pnces  that  will  please 
you.  J.  I.  Hereter,  K.  I>.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS — 7 03-950 8b?TER 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  785  lbs.  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stock  of  this  high-producing  blood.  Bull  calves  $70 
to  $100.  OAKWO< ID  FARM,  li.,1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


H.  CiRlMSHAW,  -  North  East.  Pa. 


WeWill  Give  Special  Prices  on  Berkshire  Fall  Gilts 

AND  BOARS  of  the  host  breeding  lines.  Young  boars 
from  $15  up.  White  Hurse  Farms.  Paotl,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


UPLANDS  FARM  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Golden 
Fern’s  Lad  and  Leda’s  Golden  Lad. 

H.  J.  BICKFORD,  60  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


SHELDON  FA  It  31  KEGISTKKKD  DC  ROCS 

ligs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows  Service  boars 
Best  of  bleeding.  C.K.  H.\  KNKS,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


PUPS,  $25  to $00.  J.  H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway,  Paterson. N.J 


PFDD  PTC  FOR  SAL  E-  White  or 
■  "  »*»»»—  aw  brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  Now  London,  Ohio 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  lived  Gilts  of  March  and  April,  1915.  far¬ 
row.  J.E.  WATSON, Alnrbledale, Connecticut 


Airedale  Jack  at  Stud 


BFRKSH  RFS_rhe  lol,Sb  4««P.  heavy,  bone  type 

ULiiitoillllco  (TVOwn  Yor  bleeders  ami  guaranteed  as 
represented  P. ices  right.  A  C.  HOOPEft,  Botman,  Md. 


Weight,  fifty-six  pounds.  Sire.  Champion  Sudan 
Swiveller.  Fee.  live  dollars. 

J.  LAWSON,  Stewarts ville.  New  Jersey 


Purebred  BERKSHIRES^-^  Atr,>^i 

sows.  CLO\  EKDALE  FARM , Charlotte,  >  .Y. 


A  a  T akfi ai*  brood,  HKttron ,  I'Otfiktovod 

i  errier  pedi&roe.  uraud  mother, 

flu,  r  me  3-months  male  pup,  $lf»;  QxnisoalV.v  lmhhI. 
Juile  puppies  by  Huntley’s  itumpus  A.  1C.  ('  1 OO08A 
’Enough said.’  I510eae]».  liiQleside  Farm. Lancaster, N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VV KSTVII  W  STOCK  FAUill.R. 
F.  1*  No  1.  \t  i n st on -Sa lem .  North  Carolina 


-3  months  old.  Prices  reasonable 

YV.  Godfrey,  Java  Center,  N.  X 


FERRETS 


-3.000  ferrets,  trained  on  rats  and  rabbits, 
Booklet  for  stamp.  Augustine,  Whitehall.  Wis 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  threeyears  oid,  sound,  sorrel  chestnut. with 
white  stripe  in  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam, 
Morgan:  Sire,  Standard.  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  then- 
teed  right  along.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRES 


»V  t,  FarBt  freight, 

Offers  more  Stallions  of  service-  |fp 
able  ago  by  the  $1U.0UII  Champion 
CARNOT  (66666)  than  docs  any  Mil 
other  oreeder  in  America.  For  a 
PproUerons.  Belgians,  Holstein  ;M>.A 
Cuttle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write  :  N 
for  catalog.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit.  a.  YV.  GREEN 
MTIIHLETOUi.  O.  H.  It.  Station, 

Fast  OhwKu,,  0.  oN  I'KNNA.  If.  H. 


You  can  liny  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


Have  Four  Fancy  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 


nine  to  twelve  mos.;  eligible.  Will  exchange  one  or 
all  for  small  or  medium-sized  pigs 

J.  F.  HOYT,  -  .  Newington,  N.  H, 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Care  of  Milch  Goats 

We  have  some  people  from  the  city 
who  want  us  to  care  for  two  milch  goats. 
IIow  much  will  it  cost  in  Winter  to 
house  and  feed  same,  and  will  they  do 
well  here,  as  wo  live  near  the  shore,  and 
are  su rounded  by  swnmps?  Will  su¬ 
mach  trees  or  wild  cherry  leaves  kill 
goats?  I\  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Writers  upon  the  subject  of  goat  keep¬ 
ing  make  the  statement  that  eight  goats 
can  be  kept  upon  the  food  required  by 
one  cow  and  that,  aside  from  the  food 


Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Pereheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Register  Hampshiredown  Ewes 

,  .  Purchase,  New  York 


ages  from  8  months  to  2la  years, 
and  2  breeding  mares  for  reg.  ( 
What  have  you  I  Address,  Kor«;  Dale 


Also  2  workhorses 
Inernsey  females. 

I' Ann,  Amvifi’daui. 


FOR  SALE 

Eighteen  High-Grade  Angora  Goats 

Inquire  of  O.  F.  FIKNF.MAN'N,  Farmington.  Ct. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .lacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  colts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  your  wants 

THE  COOKIE  YK3IS,  Bux  436  L,  Lexington,  Kyi 


TOG  GEN  HI'  KG  .SA  ANEN 

Yearlings  ami  younger.  «i  pure 

BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered 

SHARPL.ES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Shetland  Poni esiSS'K 

herd  la  UooCfcl  SluitUiid  I'mluoiiig  County  hi  U,  $'.v  tu  $195 
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January  29,  1910, 


lona 


'  money  rotundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

lor  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price 


COLLARS 


that  you  yourself  should  wear.  Ha*  patented 
Tie-Protecting  Shield  and  Graduated  Tie- 
Soace.  If  your  own  dealer  U  Unable  to  supply 
you  with  SIGNAL  send  your  size  and  75c 
for  6  to  — 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  HALLMARK  —  The  Better  Shirt 


Shall  We  Feed  All  Cows  Alike 


A  Difficult  Question. — Do  rows 
vary  to  any  particular  extent  in  their 
tastes  or  food  requirements?  I  have  been 
asked  if  I  can  “give  any  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  to  show  that  a  ration  suitable 
for  one  cow  in  a  herd  might  not  be  best 
for  another.”  I  confess  that  I  cannot, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise  for  practical 
dairymen  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
individual  tastes  of  the  different  cows  in 
a  herd.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  not  keep  close  watch  of  his  cows  to 
see  that  the  bowels  do  not  become  con¬ 
stipated  or  the  reverse,  as  well  as  that 
they  do  not  get  over  fat  or  over  thin. 

Mixing  the  Ration. — In  compound¬ 
ing  a  grain  ration  there  are  three  things 
to  keep  iu  mind  in  addition  to  its  cost 
price : 

1.  The  proper  proportion  of  protein  or 
muscle  makers. 

2.  The  proper  proportion  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  or  fat  and  heat  makers. 

3.  Bulk  or  fiber. 

We  find  in  the  gluten  feeds  and  meals 
a  good  example  of  a  feed  that  has  an 
over-supply  of  protein  or  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter.  It  needs  "balancing.”  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  mixing  with  it  something 
that  has  an  under-supply  of  nitrogenous 
matter.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  so  well 
fills  the  bill  for  this  as  cornrneal.  For  a 
bulky  feed  I  find  nothing  that  suits  me 
so  well  as  dried  brewers’  grains  or 
wheat  bran.  Different  situations  as  to 
a  supply  of  home-grown  forage  or  rough- 
age  call  for  different  rations  of  grain 
feeds,  hut  the  feeds  mentioned  above  can 
be  changed  in  proportions  to  suit  auy 
ordinary  need. 

Roughage  anp  Succulence. — In  my 
own  case  I  have  no  silage,  but  depend 
on  home-grown  mixed  hay.  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mangels  (for  Winter)  and 
find  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  gluten  meal,  dried  brewers’ 
grains  and  Corn  meal  makes  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  grain  ration  that  I  have  used  it 
almost  exclusively  for  several  years  past. 
The  present  Winter  good  wheat  bran  can 
be  had  a  little  cheaper  than  the  dried 
grains,  and  I  am  substituting  bran  in 
place  of  one-half  of  the  dry  grains.  This 
gives  the  following  formula  :  20f)  pounds 

gluten  meal,  200  pounds  cornmeal.  100 
pounds  dried  grains,  100  pounds  wheat 
bran.  Probably  nine  out  of  teu  readers 
will  say  that  I  am  using  too  much  corn- 
meal,  but  I  am  willing  to  lot  the  cows 
be  the  judge  as  to  that,  rather  thau  the 
scientific  chaps  who  framed  the  New  York 
State  law  known  as  the  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs  laws,  and  did  not  think  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  feeds  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  stated  in  the  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Ax  Abundant  Ration. — When  you 
starve  a  hen  she  simply  stops  short  on 
egg  production  and  begins  at  once  to  use 
up  the  partly  developed  yolks  to  keep 
up  the  fires  of  life  before  she  draws 
on  her  body  fat.  The  young  of  the 
species  do  not  depend  on  what  the  mother 
produces  to  sustain  life.  Nature  had  a 
different  problem  when  she  was  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  young  of  mammals,  so  we  fiud 
that  when  a  cow  is  starved  she  does  not 
"stop  short”  iu  her  yield,  but  continues 
to  give  a  partial  supply  of  milk  so  long 
as  there  is  meat  or  fat  on  her  lames 
from  which  to  draw  material  to  make  it. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  it  good  policy 
to  provide  a  ration  that  will  keep  a  cow’s 
ribs  well  covered  with  flesh  and  fat.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  me  that  the  above 
formula  makes  a  safe  grain  ration  and 
keeps  the  cows  fat  enough  to  look  well 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  well.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  happens  to  he  practically 
the  same  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  for¬ 
mulas  for  a  balanced  ration  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  refer  to  the 
one  supplied  by  Prof.  Wing. 

A  Satisfactory  Ration. — At  the 
present  time  my  cows  are  eating  14 
pounds  a  day  each.  As  I  am  using  what 
we  call  "corn  and  cob”  meal  in  place 
of  the  regular  cornmeal  of  commerce, 
about  a  pound  of  this  is  ground  cobs, 
which  do  not  count  much  except  as  a 
filler  to  give  bulk.  In  addition  they  get 
about  a  half  bushel  of  sliced  mangels  a 
day  and  a  liberal  foddering  of  mixed 
hay  iu  the  morning  with  dry  cornstalks 
at  night.  In  case  I  need  to  dispose  of  I 


a  cow  this  ration  puts  her  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  to  sell  for  beef  (when  kept  far¬ 
row  >  h.v  the  time  she  dries  off  enough 
so  that  her  milk  docs  not  pay  her  way, 
without  extra  feeding  of  a  fattening  ra¬ 
tion.  Last  year  I  had  occasion  to  turn 
off  three  cows  to  make  room  for  younger 
ones,  and  they  were  good  enough  with¬ 
out  extra  feeding  to  sell  for  .$236,  while 
still  giving  a  paying  flow  of  milk. 

Milk  Returns. — My  10  cows  gave 
11,148  pounds  of  milk  in  December,  an 
average  of  36  pounds  a  day.  They  aver¬ 
aged  pounds  a  day  in  September, 

41 14  in  October  and  4014  in  November. 

One  of  them  that  freshened  in  July 
and  is  milking  least,  only  882  pounds  in 
December,  is  already  getting  fat,  and  I 
shall  experiment  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  the  mixed  ration  and 
adding  a  little  clear  gluten  or  cottonseed 
meal.  Possibly  in  this  way  I  can  learn 
something  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
question  asked  at  the  opeuing  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Cow  Testing. — I  have  just  learned 
that  a  new  cow-testing  association  lias 
recently  been  started  in  western  Orange 
County,  with  some  of  its  members  within 
a  few  miles  of  my  place.  I  am  surprised 
to  learn  that  on  the  first  round  in  the 
month  of  December  only  two  cows  out  of 
a  total  of  some  500  were  found  that 
yielded  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day  or  over. 
Three  such  cows  were  found  iu  my  small 
herd  of  10  cows.  Two  of  them  fresh¬ 
ened  in  July  and  the  other  one  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  given  above  is  a  good  one. 

A  Red-a Ni> -White  Holstein. — One  of 
the  three  is  a  red  and  white  Holstein.  The 
most  noted  breeder  of  registered  Holsteins 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  State,  called 
me  on  the  ’phone  one  day  and  told  me 
that  one  of  his  registered  cows  had  given 
birth  to  a  red  and  white  heifer  calf.  He 
was  sure  that  the  sire  was  a  black  and 
white  registered  animal  of  a  noted  strain. 
Since  it  is  not  eligible  for  registry  in  this 
country  on  account  of  its  color,  he  said 
I  might  have  it  for  about  the  price  of  a 
grade,  or  $15.  The  red  color  would  not 
debar  it  from  registry,  I  believe,  in  the 
old  country.  She  dropped  her  second  calf 
in  July  of  1915,  when  three  years  and 
five  months  old,  and  gave  1.257  pounds 
in  December.  1,347  in  November,  1.462  in 
October  and  1.536  in  September.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  I  kept  no  record,  but 
she  gave  60  pounds  a  day  on  different 
occasions  with  only  two  milkings  a  day. 

I  count  on  her  to  help  build  up  a  good 
herd.  Both  her  calves  have  been  black 
and  white,  and  the  last  one  is  a  splendid 
looking  heifer,  now  six  months  old. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"You  must  learn  to  ‘swat  the  fly,’ 
Ethel.  Flies  carry  typhoid  fever.”  “Will 
typhoid  fever  kill  any  one  who  gets  it?” 
"Certainly,”  "Mother,  why  doesn’t  it 
kill  the  fly?” — Life. 


pail  the  cow 
kicks  over  is  lost  forever 

AND  the  butter-fat  that  goes  into  the  can  through  the 
AA  skim-milk  spout  of  a  cheap,  inferior  or  worn-out 
■*“  cream  separator  is  just  as  surely  lost  as  the  milk  in 
the  pail  the  cow  kicked  over. 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator;  or  with  an  inferior  or  worn  out  machine,  you  are 
losing  butter-fat  right  along  and  butter-fat  is  money. 

Get  Your 


Now  —  Right  Away 

every  day  you  use  it  it  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  out  of  its  own  saving. 

If  you  haven’t  the  spare  cash  right  now  that  need  not 
hinder  your  immediate  purchase. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents 
which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small 
payment  at  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several 
installments,  so  that  a  De  Laval  really  pays  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for  you  right  now 
while  butter  and  cream  prices  are  highest.  See  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him,  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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EVERY  MINUTE 

of  every  day  for  over  twenty  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horsed  are.  You  risk  nothing  by 
writing;  It  will  cost  you  nothing  tor  advice,  and 
there  will  be  no  string  to  it 

Dr.  <».  T.  Atwell.  ZanesvlUo,  Ohio,  writes:  “Having 
used  Savo-Tho-lIorno  with  remarkaMo  results  In  r» 
bloving  a  pastern  joint  enlargement,  I  naturally  turn 
to  you  when  in  trouble  again,"  etc, 

John  E.  Udii  As  Son,  Hparmakorg,  Yard  and  Office, 
Foot  of  Kim  fit.,  Camden,  N.  J,,  write:  “The  mare 
‘Troublesixuii’  was  very  lame  In  the  hip  three  years 
ago,  Ono  hot  tie  put  her  to  the  races  again  In  less  than 
two  weeks.  Hho  haa  never  taken  a  lamo  step  since,  and 
has  done  a  lot  ot  racing.  I  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  on  another  case,  •  •  ♦  etc," 

IT  IS  THE  KINO  OF  REMEDIES. 

I ^  Dona  Work*  m  tlraal  Winter  or  Sem- 
K(  if  ■  1C  nor.  No  blistering.  Krory  bottle 

nn  I  Sold  with  a  Sinned  t'onlr.et  to  return 

__  _  .  nonov  If  Remedy  fslU  on  Ringbone 

f  .  Thoropln— HPAVIN— orAN  Y 

IF  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 

■  ■  w  nM  mm  Tendon  Disease. 

Our  Charges  for  Treatment  ARE  MODERATE. 
I HIT  tV  KITE,  and  we  will  eeud  our  94-page  “8AVE- 
TllH-IIOKHK  BOOK.” — It  1»  the  Quint -Ksseuee  and 
last  word  ou  Al.l,  LAMENKtOL  ILLUHTH ATE1K 

A?, SO  Sample  Contract  and  ADVU'R—  ILL  FRKK  (to  llor 
Honors  and  llanacen).  Addrett 

IROV  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  eell  Save  The  Horse  with  CON* 
III  ACT,  or  we  send  by  Taroel  Dost  or  Express  paid. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Planet  Jr. 


Cultivator 


WrjEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
1.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Jan.  21,  1916. 


¥  I1V/II7  Means  Profit 
JL-jAJLy  JL.I— a  in  the  Land 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  work  a 
poor  acre  as  it  does  a  good  one. 

Ifyouare  growingweeds  instead  of 
bumper  crops,  it  is  a  sign  that  your 
soil  is  acid  and  the  Land  needs  Lime. 

The  BEST  grade  of  Lime — and  the 
one  that  will  restore  the  farm  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  state  in  the  quickest  time  is: 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro- 
duets  are  what  they  soli  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  ((notations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

Ml  I,  it. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  bused 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 

3%  ‘1.5 %  4%  4.5#  5#? 

Oct . ,$1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1-05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan . 1.70  1.S5  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.65  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25 

March -  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

IM  ITT  im 

The  market  is  weak  on  creamery 
worth  front  27  to  30  cents,  and  strong 
on  high-scoring  grades.  which  are 

scarce.  There  is  a  considerable  move¬ 
ment  in  storage  creamery,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  medium  grades  of  fresh. 
For  several  weeks  current  make  has  run 
heavily  to  under  grades.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  Winter  defects,  but  they  could  be 
decidedly  lessened  by  dose  co-operation 
with  the  buttermaker.  It  does  very  lit¬ 
tle  good  for  him  to  know  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  if  he  is  unable  to  get  the  patrons 
tc  work  with  him,  and  so  the*  make  is 
likely  to  be  discounted  three  or  four  cents. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lt> .  33V®  54 

Extra.  92  score  . . .  32'^@  33 

Good  to  Choice  .  30  @  32 

Power  Grades . 23  <a>  28 

Storage  . .  24  ®  31 

State  Dairy,  hest .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  27 

Ladles  .  18  @  22 

Packing  Stock . . .  16  @  2] 

Process  .  21  <8  24 

Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  31  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  on  all  grades  of  both  whole 
mill;  and  skims  is  firm.  Speculators  with 
stocks  of  high  quality  arc  asking  more 
than  current  prices.  The  situation  for 
retail  buyers  is  far  from  satisfactory,  as 
everything  selling  under  25  cents  is  likely 
to  be  inferior,  and  25  to  30  cents  seems  a 
big!)  price  to  pay  for  cheddar  cheese.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  some  of  tin*  larger 
producing  interests  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  by  establishing  a  retail  price  not 
over  22  cents,  ami  a  great  amount  could 
be  retailed  profitably  at  18  to  20  cents. 

Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  18  @  lgi.f 

Average  fancy  .  l??.i 

Under  grades .  13  @  1(1 

Daisies,  best .  18  @  isH» 

Young  Americas  . .  ]S8s@  19 

Skims,  special .  ..  15  c»  hi 

Fair  to  good .  10  @  13 

1CGG8 

The  widespread  cold  snap  for  the  past 
ID  days  has  had  some  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion.  but  receipts  are  ample  for  current 
needs.  Rather  large  quantities  are  being 
held  under  price  limits  set  by  the  ship¬ 
pers.  This  plan  has  perhaps  lost  more 
money  than  it  has  made  for  producers. 
If  a  dealer  is  honest  and  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  is  a  better  judge  of  the  time  to 
sell  than  the  man  at  a  distance,  and.  if  he 
is  not  well  informed  and  honest,  the  ship¬ 
per  stands  a  poor  chance  anyway.  The 
marker  on  medium  grades  and  storage  is 
dull.  Some  nearby  whites  of  good  size 
have  sold  one  to  two  cents  above  last 
week. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  39  @  40 

Medium  to  good .  35  &  38 

Mixed  colors,  best.  , , .  36  @  38 

Common  to  good .  30  (8  35 

Storage,  best.  .  21  <&  22 

Common.  . . . .  ..  15  @  20 

LI  V  IS  POULTRY 

The  market  was  strong  early  in  the 

week  but  weakened  later  on  light  con¬ 
sumptive  trade. 

Chickens,  lb . 15  @  16 

Fowls  . IT  @  Isti 

Roosters . 12  @  13 

Ducks . IT  <8  IS 

Geese . .  14  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the 
better  qualities  of  capons  and  chickens. 
Large  fowls  very  scarce.  Only  a  small 
volume  of  business  in  ducks,  geese  and 
t  u  rkej’S. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  26  @  27 

Common  to  good . 16  @  24 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  2i 

Sqtiiih  broilers,  pair . . . T5  @  1  00 

Roasters  . . .  23  @  26 

Capons,  best  . . 29  @  30 

Common  to  good  .  22  @  26 

Fowls . 14  @  19 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  20 

.Hqimlit.  dm  . 125  @5  50 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb.. .  2S  @  32 

VARIOUS  PRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  selling  fairly  well,  and  at  a 
half  cent  premium  for  prime.  Lambs 
dull  and  lower,  especially  poor  stock. 


LIMESTONE 


Finely  ground  Lime  is  completely  sol¬ 
uble — Results  arequiek — you  do  not  have 
to  wait  three  or  four  years  for  it  to  act. 
SOLVAY  IS  ground  extremely  flue— you 
pin  i/L'DI7rn  pvt  result*  the  first  year. 

'  OUV  tKlitU  Vs  high  lest— very  pure  grade. 

LI  M  ESTONE  is  cheap  in  price. 

Use  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 

and  get  bigger  and  better  crops 

Sand  tmtfty  for  prices  to  vour  ••full on  and  also  ask  for 
too  (rite: »  hooklnt  doalinK  with  Solvay  pulverized 

lihiMlffli^,  It  in  fall  of  InfornmUun  that  you  will  find 


Balanced  Hen  Ration 

fan  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
chickens  to  contain  small  potatoes,  skim- 
milk  and  buckwheat?  I  have  been  using 
the  Maine  experiment  station  ration,  but 
wish  to  use  the  above  foods.  Every  Win¬ 
ter  till  this  one  1  have  given  about.  65 
bens  a  mash  of  hot  boiled  potatoes,  about 
three  quarts,  cooled  with  enough  skim- 
milk  to  make  almost  a  12-quart  pail  of 
mash  when  mixed  with  wheat  middlings, 
occasionally  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  first  thing:  in  the  morning;  at  noon 
three  quarts  mixed  wheat,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat;  night,  three  quarts  heated  whole 
corn,  also  giving  them  any  vegetable  food 
I  had,  as  beets  chopped,  cabbage,  etc.  My 
henhouse  is  very  old  and  cold,  but  I  have 
always  bad  good  results  with  my  hens,  T 
do  not  know  how  to  get  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  but  I  like  warm  feeds  in 
cold  weather.  I  always  temper  the  water 
according  to  the  weather.  S.  G. 

Connecticut. 

As  potatoes  and  buckwheat  are  both 
highly  fattening  in  their  nature,  you  need 
to  balance  them  with  high  protein  foods 
and  avoid  making  them  the  bulk  of  tin* 
ration  for  laying  bens.  I  would  use  the 
buckwheat  as  part  of  the  whole  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  feeding  it  with  oats,  wheat,  barley 
or  corn  in  proportion  of  not  over  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  mixture.  For 
the  mash  made  with  skim-milk  and  boiled 
potatoes,  use  wheat  bran  or  middlings 
and  one  or  more  of  the  high  protein  grain 
feeds,  like  gluten  feed,  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  distillers’  grains.  Meat  meal 
or  fish  or  beef  scrap  should  also  be  fed  to 
supply  food  of  animal  origin.  These  may 
be  added  to  the  mash.  Equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  wheat  bran,  middlings,  gluten 
feed  and  beef  scrap  would  make  a  good 
mash  mixture  with  your  skim-milk  and 
boiled  potatoes,  if  corn,  buckwheat  aud 
other  grains  are  fed  whole.  You  cannot 
well  balance  a  ration  for  fowls  as  you 
would  for  cows,  since  hens  cannot  be  fed 
individually  and  will  eat  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  foods  given,  but  the  ration  as 
a  whole  can  be  balanced  by  combining  the 
high  and  the  low  protein  foods  in  about 
the  proper  proportions.  Even  if  practica¬ 
ble  to  see  that  each  hen  ate  an  exactly 
balanced  ration,  containing  protein  and 
carbohydrates  in  a  fixed  proportion,  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  effort.  11.  b.  d. 


If  it  doe«  —  how  much  ?  Do  you 
know  ?  Too  much  i9  as  bad  as  not 
enough.  Don’t  guess  at  it.  The 

Universal  Soil  Tester^ 

is  guaranteed  to  show  just  the  #| 
amount  of  lime  your  soil  con-  |j 

tains  and  the  proper  amount  yS&sv 
to  apply  to  correct  soil  jrft  'ft  ft 
acidity.  VeTy  simple  to  fSjLft  ft  » 
operate.  Pays  for  itself  P 

Our  free  book  mav  *-** 

save  you  considerable 


ALL  THE  WORK  OF  A 
$300  SPRAY  OUTFIT 


Now  $110 


U-  _  a  Cn^,.(l  Here  is  a  spray  obttfit  com- 
"I  -C-'  rV-d  opray.  plete  now  at  Si  10  that  simply 
smashes  all  precedents.  Everything  afSOOoutfit  will  do.  the 
U-r-e-k  a  will  do.  and  the  U-r-e-k-a  coats  you-  now— but 
SI  10.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  this  newest,  hest  spray  offer 
The  U-r  i-k-a  is  a  strong,  reliable  tmrnp  built  (or  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Excelsior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Ha*  100  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  8  gallon*  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Cornea  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  6( 
feet  of  luisv,  4  nozzles,  etc  Also  mode  in  two  larger  sizes 
Send  for  free  booklet  now- -also  book  on  Excelsior  G.'tscr 
line  Engines— beat,  farm  engine  built,  made  in  all  sizes 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  been  raising  chickens  five  or 
six  years.  For  the  first  four  years  I 
got  very  satisfactory  results  from  my 
three  pens  of  It.  C.  Reds.  The  average 
egg  yield  was  between  59%  and  70%. 
The  last  two  years  they  have  not  done 
well  at  all.  It  may  bo  from  inbreeding, 
because  I  have  used  my  own  cocks  for 
about  three  years,  but  many  poultrymen 
argue  there  is  nothing  in  this.  I  feed  a 
mash  which  is  before  them  all  the  time. 
This  Winter  I  am  giving  sprouted  oats 
every  other  day  and  equal  parts  by  bulk 
of  wheat  and  whole  corn;  shell,  grit, 
charcoal  before  them  always.  Could  you 
suggest  any  element  which  you  think 
would  help?  R.  l.  s. 

Lakewood,  O. 

Inbreeding  alone  should  not  cause  your 
flock  to  deteriorate,  though  if  you  are 
failing  to  select  for  vigor  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities,  the  standard  of  your 
flock  will  not  bo  maintained.  As  you  do 
riot  give  the  composition  of  the  mash 
that  you  are  using,  1  cannot  well  suggest 
any  changes ;  I  should  look  for  lack  of 
meat,  however,  as  one  possible  cause  of 
inferior  production.  Being  expensive, 
meat  is  apt  to  be  cut  down  dispropor¬ 
tionately  in  a  ration  and  the  fowls  giveu 
too  little  of  it  to  stimulate  heavy  laying. 
If  your  mash  does  not  contain  at  least 
one-fifth  port,  by  weight,  of  good  beef 
scrap,  add  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  that 
proportion  and  see  if  production  is  not 
increased-  There  are  so  many  causes  of 
poor  laying  that  only  a  surmise  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  this  ease.  at.  b.  d. 


All  sizes  All  grades 

Will  make  you  close  prices  delivered  your 
nearest  stutiem.  ALL  KINDS  OF  LUMBER 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO., 

Incorporated 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


A  teacher  asked  the  class  in  geography 
to  name  six  different  kinds  of  people  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Nobody 
answered  until  one  little  girl  timidly 
raised  her  hand.  ‘‘Well."  said  the  teacher, 
encouragingly.  "A  father,  mother,  and 
four  children,”  was  the  reply. — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


Ride*  arc  heavy  Book  Board.  Imitation  Leather 
Rack  and  Corners,  Clolh  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  <>f  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper.  Stamped  in 
Gold  — "ItruAt,  Nf.w  Yorkkk”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Shucked  daily  as  they  come 


AM-.  '  from  the  famous  ChotmucukH 

B  »■  ^  :  buy  with  their  natural  salt 

SINGLE  GALLON  -  -  SI. 25 
'■  r  THREE  GALLONS  »  •  3.00 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO.,  Dept.  201.  Baltimore.  Md. 


plants  and  cultivates  in  half  the  time 

It  takes  drudgery  out  of  garden  work,  and  gets  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter  crops  besides.  Fully  guaranteed.  , 

This  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-  j 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  and  t 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  xg? 
plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates 
easily  and  thoroughly  all  through  the  season.  30  other 
^jwseeders  and  wheel  hoes — various  prices.  fcul 

New  72-page  Catalog  (1S4  illustrations!  free!  Jyy 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely 


Feeding  ;  Worms  in  Fowls 

I  have  25  Leghorn  hens  and  feed  them 
three  pounds  of  scratch  food  a  day  ;  three 
pounds  is  two  quarts.  I  feed  it  in  the 
litter  three  times  a  day,  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon.  I  feed  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  at  each  meal,  and  at  night  one  and 
one-half  pounds.  I  only  feed  at  noon  to 
givt*  them  plenty  of  scratching  in  the 
hay.  I  also  feed  them  mash  in  dry  form 
in  a  hopper.  I  mix  two  pounds  of  mash 
with  one-half  pound  of  meat  scrap;  they 
eat  it  in  two  days.  Am  I  feeding  them 
all  right  or  is  it  too  much?  They  eat 
it  all  up  clean.  1  also  mix  poultry  mus- 


iJescnoes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones, 
and  improvements  to  our  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes.  Har¬ 
rows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write 
-rr\.  Postal  tor  it  today /  , 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia  , 

Whether  you  cultivate  the  smallest  door-yaid  □ 
"patch"  at  Che  largest  market  gardcu  you  c&u't  V 
ftfiurd  to  work  without  a  i’laxiel  Jr. 
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$50.  Milk  prioi's  for  the  ensuing  six  $11.  Fat  steers.  per  owt„  $S ;  fat  hogs 
months  the  same  ns  Bordens',  sliding  $9  per  ewt.,  dressed.  Fresh  rows  from 
scale  and  harn  score  included.  Hay  about  about  $t10  to  $S(),  few  exceptions  more. 
$10  per  ton,  none  selling  ns  yet.  Dressed  Milk  for  month  of  .Tan.  $1.05  per  cvvt. ; 
pork,  beef,  about  10c.,  a  difference  of  2  Feb.  $1.00;  Mar.  $1.70;  Apr.  $1.55;  May 
to  9  lbs.,  in  fore  nml  hind  quarters.  Veal,  $1.30;  June  $!.<>(),  Milk  is  mostly 
S  to  9c.,  live  weight.  Apples,  $1  per  bu. ;  shipped  by  trolley  to  the  Ilershey  Choc- 
aim  ost  failure.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu.,  half  olute  Co.,  at  Ilershey,  Pa.,  about  35  miles 
crop.  Maple  sugar,  per  gallon,  $1  to  from  here.  The  prices  given  for  milk 
$1.15,  according  to  quality.  In  fact,  tiomi  are  always  published  and  gun  ran  teetl  six 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  Eggs  are  most  months  ahead,  so  wo  always  know  the 
all  shipped  to  New  York  City  cominis-  price  in  advance.  Butter,  per  lb..  50c ; 
sion  men  from  this  locality,  and  generally  eggs,  per  do/,..  35c;  white  comb  Inmev. 
bring  top  price.  Most  every  farmer  ships  per  lb.,  IS  to  25c.  Potatoes,  per  bu., 
Ilia  own  eggs.  I  keep  S.  C.  W.  Leg-  75c.  not  many  to  sell.  Apples  from  80c 
horns,  and  my  eggs  almost  always  top  to  $1  bu.  For  fancy  Stay  man  Win, -sap. 
the  market.  Dairy  and  creamery  butter  wrapped  and  packed  in  standard  box  of 
is  sold  here  for  just  about  the  same  as  %-bu.,  1  am  receiving  $1.25  per  box. 
the  New  York  City  market  quotations.  Also  the  same  for  Fall  and  Winter 
No  other  staple  is  produced  in  Chenango  Smokehouse,  but  am  about  sold  out.  Live 
County  farms  in  any  large  amount,  al-  poultry  brings  12c  per  lb.  Turkeys  lutrd- 
t.hough  in  Chenango  Valley  some  cabbage  ]y  any  raised.  Tobacco,  of  which  lots  is 
is  raised.  I  paid  5c.  per  head  for  my  raised  in  Lancaster  Co.,  sells  for  10  and 
own  Winter  supply.  A.  a.  13  per  11).,  several  lots  a  little  more. 

Guilford,  N.  Y.  '  Ephrata,  Pa.  r.  it.  s. 

Jan.  4.  Following  are  the  prices  we  Jan.  10.  Ilay,  from  $11  to  $12  for  No. 
are  receiving  on  the  farm  at  present:  2;  butter.  35c.  lb.;  milk,  $1.05  at  the 
Wheat,  per  lui.,  $1.15;  corn  ( on  the  milk  plant  at  Arcade.  Veals,  9  to  10c, 
ear)  bu.  70;  oats,  per  bu..  15;  Timothy  Cows,  from  $30  to  $50.  c.  a. 

hay,  per  ton,  $22;  clover  hay  $20;  straw  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  outlook  the  South  Jersey  truck  far¬ 
mer  has  to  face  the  coming  scasou.  Most 
prophets  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief. 
However,  1  have  no  objections  to  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion. 

Briefly,  I  believe  we  shall  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  dispose  of  practically  all  of  the 
truck  we  can  grow  next  season  at  good 
prices.  Last  year  was  one  of  big  yields 
and  low  prices.  The  South  had  more 
truck  that  usual.  1  have  it.  from  several 
sources  that  the  amount  planted  the  coin¬ 
ing  season  will  not  be  so  great.  There 
will  then  be  less  competition  from  that 
source.  The  low  prices  of  last  year  will 
naturally  reduce  production  here  in  1916. 
Last  season  was  one  of  great  rainfall. 
This  meant  lost  and  wasted  fertility,  and 
should  count  somewhat,  against  heavy 
yields  the  coming  season. 

Last  year  was  perhaps  the  greatest 


.Tau.  10.  Grade  Holstein  cows,  fresh 
and  coming  fresh  soon.  $50  to  75;  heifers, 
two  or  three  years  old,  coming  in,  $35  to 


peach  year  on  record.  Vegetables  had  to 
compete  with  them  on  praetineally  all 
markets.  It  is  hardly  likely  there  will 
another  year  be  as  much  competition  from 
this  source. 

All  present  indications  point  to  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  farm  labor.  This  will 
also  have  a  great  effect  in  cutting  down 
production. 

Along  with  all  this  we  find  practically 
every  good  man  in  our  large  market  cen¬ 
ters  busy  at  some  kind  of  work  and  re¬ 
ceiving  good  wages.  This  should  greatly 
increase  the  buying  power  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  our  products.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
these  conclusions,  but  altogether  1  feel 
the  market  outlook  for  truck  crops  the 
coming  season  is  bright.  trucker,  >jr. 

Jan.  10.  We  have  had  a  very  mild 
Winter  so  far;  had  a  few  cold  nights  and 
then  a  break  of  smith  winds  and  warmer. 
The  ieo  harvest  has  begun  on  Lake 
Switzerland.  They  cut  and  load  it  in 
sleigh  for  GO  cents  per  load  of  H/j  tons. 
Farm  produce  is  higher  than  years  be¬ 
fore.  Botutous,  $1.25  to  $1.10  per  bu. ; 
apples.  $1  to  $1.50  per  bid. ;  eggs,  40c. ; 
butter.  .32  to  35c. ;  turkeys,  25c.  dressed, 
20c.  live;  hens,  15c.;  geese,  18c,;  dressed, 
Tie.  live  weight.  Hay.  $15  to  $22;  oats, 
60c.  t>er  bu.  Buckwheat,  $1  per  bu.  of  48 
lbs.  There  is  not  much  grain  raised  here 
by  the  farmers;  they  buy  it  mostly  from 
the  West.  We  pay  7c  for  grade  A  milk. 
New  milch  cows  bring  from  $50  to  $80; 
pork,  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  12  to 
1.3c.  pr  lb.;  beef,  dressed.  10  to  12c. 
Flcicbmanns  is  a  Summer  resort.  The 


Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drills 


THEY  plant  any  small  seed,  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats, 
and  distribute  any  standnrd  fertilizer.  Plant 
seed  only,  distribute  fertilizer  only,  or  handle  both  at 
one  time. 

Amount  sown  per  acre  easily  regulated  merely  by 
shifting  feed  gauge  levers. 

All  the  ground  sown,  because  the  Van  Brunt  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  compels  seed  to  leave  hopper  in 
even,  continuous  streams — no  bunching  or  choking 
up — and  an  equal  amount  goes  into  each  furrow. 

And  fertilizer  is  distributed  just  as  evenly.  Finger- 
type  plates  prevent  its  choking  up  in  the  hopper. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 
Steel  Frame  -  Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 


HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
all  in  onedirection  on  hillsidesorelsewhere.  Also 
adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  land 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame  shift  works  with  great  exactness. 
Slight  foot  pressure  swings  frame  and  moves  work¬ 
ing  plow  the  degree  required.  Patented. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other  each  has  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Write  for  booklet. 


last  census  showed  about  700  people,  but 
we  have  :i  good  many  large  hoarding 
houses  and  Summer  residences  of  New 
York  people,  and  also  have  a  good  many 
good  farmers  surrounding  this  village, 
who  in  Summer  make  money  out  of  their 
farm  products  as  there  is  market  for  any¬ 
thing  they  have  to  sell  at  a  good  price, 
for  demand  is  what  makes  the  prices. 

Floichrnanns,  N.  Y.  (I.  n.  s. 

Jan.  13,  Milk  here  goes  to  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  and  shipping  station,  $1.70  per  hun¬ 
dred  at  factory,  (’lieose,  Munster,  16c.; 
American,  36c.  Butter  from  whey,  30c. 
Not  many  cows,  only  culls  sold  at  $20 
to  .$$.30 ;  good  milkers,  $50  to  75.  Hay, 
$10.  Pork  in  hog  shipping,  9  down  to 
7e.  Not  much  doing  in  potatoes,  crop 
light,  price,  $1.  per  bu.  Oats.  50c  at 
mill;  bran,  $26;  cormncal,  $31;  unicorn, 
$34;  ajax,  $.34;  wlu-at  feed,  $30;  Buffalo 
gluten,  $31;  oil  meal,  $4.3;  cottonseed 
meal,  $40.  Flour.  $7  per  bbl.  Eggs  in 
trade  at  store,  .30  to  32c.  (’ow  beef, 
per  quarter,  S  to  10c.  per  lb.  F.  V. 

G  leu  field,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Beef, 
9c.  front  quarter.  10c.  bind  quarter.  But¬ 
ter,  28c.  per  lb.  Eggs  I  ship  to  New 
York  market,  get  about  the  highest  quo¬ 
tation.  Fowls,  15c.  per  lb.  Cows,  $20 
to  $.30,  strippers;  new  milkers,  $50  to 
$00.  Oxen,  heavy  broke,  $200.  Pork, 
lightweight,  10c.  per  lb.;  heavyweight, 
9c,  Apples,  first  class,  $1.50  per  bbl.; 
pears,  Winter,  50e.  per  bu.  A.  M. 

Oiahamsville,  N.  V. 

Jan.  11.  Good  cows  arc  selling  for 
from  $60  to  $80;  calves,  hog-dressed,  $15 
cut.;  hogs,  $10  per  cut.  Hay,  $18; 
buckwheat  flour,  $4  per  owl  ;  potatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  fresh  eggs.  52c.;  butter,  32  to 
40c.  O.  E. 

Glovcrsvillc,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8.  This  has  hp.cn  a  poor  year  for 
farmers  in  this  section,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  experienced  throughout  the 
season  of  1915.  The  potato  crop  was  a 
poor  yield,  30  per  cent,  about  the  aver¬ 
age,  less  planted  than  last  year;  some 
fields  not  worth  digging,  and  crops  suf¬ 
fered  from  blight  n  great  deal.  Brice  at 
sidings  earlier  in  I  lie  week,  $2.75,  but 
went  to  $3  (per  bushel)  later  in  tin-  week 
and  are  firm  at  that  price.  Few  potato 
houses  in  this  section.  Hay  crop  very 
poor  and  short,  and  many  farmers  are 
buying  hay  to  carry  them  over  until  next 
season.  Bnstures  were  at  their  best. 
Grain  yielded  well,  and  was  housed  in 
fine  condition.  Beans  were  a  poor  crop, 
and  considered  a  failure.  Factory  corn 
did  not  mature  very  well;  yield  very 
light.  Corn  seems  to  be  the  main  crop  l 
for  the  silo.  No  apples  to  speak  of,  yield 
never  so  short  before;  not  much  apple 
pa'-'  •  done  in  this  section.  Gardens 


K.  &  V.  engines 
Dependable  Farm  Power 

OH  O  \/”  Triumph — always  develops  rated 
T\  (X  V  horse  power — made  in  1,  li,  2),  4,  f, 
8, 10, 12, 16  and  20  H.  P.  sizes,  stationary  and  portable. 

Easily  started;  perfect  speed  control  (speed  can  bo 
varied  40  per  cent  without  stopping  engine).  Complies 
with  insurance  regulations.  Hopper  cooled — a 
simple,  efficient  system  that  does  not  require  long 
pipes  and  numerous  fittings. 

High  grade  throughout.  Inspect  the  extra  guard 
ring  over  piston  pin  to  prevent  possibility  of  scoring 
cylinder.  Ask  about  the  “R  &  V”  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


An  even  stand  of  grain  is  secured,  because  pressure 
springs  compel  all  the  discs  to  cut  furrows  of  equal 
depth,  and  the  forward  closed  delivery  places  seed  at 
bottom  of  these  furrows. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  nover  clog  up.  Scrapers  keep  discs 
absolutely  clean. 

The  high  grade  discs  have  bearings  that  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  last  lifetime  of  drill. 

Crass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  which 
will  drill  or  sow  broadcast  as  desired. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  describing  the  Van 
Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planter 


The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop”  Planter 


ACCURATE — because  it  has  the  “Natural-Selec¬ 
tion”  drop — an  improvement  over  all  other 
methods. 

Kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings 
to  seed  cells  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cells. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.  Plants  two,  three 
or  four  kernels  as  desired — all  you  do  to  change  num¬ 
ber  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 

Drilling  distances  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  easily. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 


All  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16 cells.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
8,  12  and  16  cell  plates. 

The  gears  are  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 


SYRACUSE  chilled  shares  fit  perfectly — the  extra 
shares  go  on  easily.  A  smooth  joint  is  formed 
between  share  and  moldboard  and  share  draws  up 
snugly  to  its  place. 

Write  for  literature  on  the  401  series — general  pur¬ 
pose  chilled  plows  that  work  especially  well  in  hard, 
dry  ground,  in  gravelly  soil  or  in  stony  fields  where 


John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  quick  ordinary  plows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ground.  Also 

sr  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc  th®.31  8er,es’  «>mbinat,on  Plows  for  sloping  land  or 

rope.  rolling  country;  the  61  series,  combination  plows  for 

sandy  loam  or  sticky  soils  and  the  821  series,  hillside 
booklet,  “More  and  Better  Corn.”  plows,  swivel  style,  of  unusual  throat  room. 

John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere  r~~- 

Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  M° 

BOOK  FREE — 168  page  reference  book — tells  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  imple-  / 

mentsand  how  to  adjust  and  use  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm  / 

implements.  Worth  dollar*.  Describes  and  illustrates:  Plows  for  Light  Tractors;  Steel  / 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike  / 

Tooth  Harrows;  Lister  Plows  and  Cultivators;  Disc  Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools;  ‘ 

Farm  and  Mountain  Wagons;  Teaming  Gears;  Manure  Spreaders;  Inside  Cup  and  Port¬ 
able  Crain  Elevators,  Corn  Shelters;  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Mowers,  Self- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffir  Headers;  Crain  Drills  and 
Seeders;  Crain  Binders;  Corn  Binders;  Gasoline  Engines.  This  book  sent  f/ee  to  every 
one  who  states  what  special  implements  he  is  interested  in  and  asks  for  Package 
No.  X-33. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


^ i vo  the  animal  whnl  it  neods  Tho  **  nutritive  ratio* *  roeatiP  the  ratio 
One  part  of  protein  to  throe  of  the  oilier  wotlld  ho  a  "  narrow"  ratio,  wl 

=  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations 

Differ!  ttblo 

Prv  Matter  Fat  Protein  Cnrlio, 

and  Fat 

20.7  .5  1.0  12.8  Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

[,7.6  1.6  2.6  37.3  Hominy  Chon 

84  7  2.6  4.2  44.9  Buckwheat  Middling* 

84  7  3.3  7.1  41.9  Brewers' Grains,  dry 

86  8  2.5  2.8  45.3  Gluten  Meal 

91  9  2.1  10.6  42.5  Gluten  Feed 

86.0  3.8  6.7  72.2  Oats 

92.4  12.2  22.8  66.8  Barley 

88.1  4.0  11.9  47.6  RyO 

93.0  10  2  37.6  43.0 


bile  one  part  to  eiffht  would  be  n 


Digestible 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Protein  Garbo. 

ond  Fat 

90.2  7.8  30.2  47.6 

90.4  8  0  6.8  77.2 

87.2  6.8  22.7  61.2 

91.3  0.7  20.0  46.7 

90.6  6.6  29.7  66.2 

90  8  3.6  21.3  69.8 

89.6  4.8  10.7  62.3 

89.2  1.8  9.4  76.9 

91.3  1.9  9.6  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Glover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  flay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Once  more  I  warn  you  to  lookout 
for  bad  farm  seed.  Nodiving:  man  can  re-  1 
call  a  year  when  Seed  Gr&l  n  and  (i  rass  Seed  1 
WPre  so  fool  Last  summer  s  exceeding  wetness  did  It.  Runic  V 
weeds  infested  almost  every  field.  Weed  seed*  by  billions  were 
harvested  along:  with  the  grain.  Moreover,  a  big  percent  of  the  grains 
themselves  arc  running  to  low  Quality  and  are  unfit  for  planting.  Mark 
my  word,  the  man  who  rows  Grain  or  Grass  Seed  this  year 
without  first  scientifically  removing  both  the  weed  seed  and  the 
bad  /rrains  will  puy  a  fearful  penalty  at  harvest.  It  means  mnnry  , 

—big  money  to  you— to  clean  and  grade  your  seed  now— before  1 

planting  time.  This  Is  true  no  matter  what  crops  you  grow.  svY 


Bran. 

23,00(g)25.00 
23.00(5)24.00 
22.00(5)23,00 
21,75(®22.50 
21. 50(g)  22. 50 


Chatham 

Mill 


Let  This  FREE  Book  Save 
You  Big  Crop  Losses 


A  HARVEST  OF.GOLD"  tells 


JVly  SBTIaall'JUiU  V  \  r  “  . —  • — ■  s - ,  ■».  , 

how  to  clean  and  grade  any  nnrj  all  sed;  UUa  U.o  «ntraom.ig  Story  of  mul-  K 
tiplled  Wheat  Yfoldli;  extra  bumper  COtoOroptt;  bountiful  Oat 
record-breaking  Harvest*  of  Barley,  Fla*.  Timothy.  Oovnr,  Alfalfa.  «tc.-  K 
nil  results,  fn.ro  sowing  CLEANED  and  GRADED  Send  f.ram!  A  large  4|gg/  ^ 
part  of  the  aturyi*  told  oy  farmers  ttwmucivea— in  their  own  exnct  WnriU-  ,. 

It  is  a  handsome,  iliuatrutcd  Book.  W.arth  I  UK)  to  any  farmcr-bul  yours  for  tha  askiog. 


IIUDVIIO  ,  - ’ 

SPECIAL  OFFER  on  Chatham  Mill 


The  irorvaf,  quickest,  cheapest  way  to  clean,  grade 
and  Heimratoany  and  all  farm  Steed  la  with  a  Chatnam. 
Mill.  Thouaanda  of  farmers  in  inmr  ntatc  will  tell  you 
that  the  “Chatham"  ia  tho  biggest  profit-paying  tna- 
chino  they  ever  owned.  Let  roonendyou  tuoir  letters. 


Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  W*lll,  Detroit,  Mick.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis  Winn 


RnmoVM 


WKa  mwyA  P VA  •Half  fell  tlnwthj  »nr!  cm-  co«DflM.«oyb«cui,bowcv« 
▼V  nCul  ATlU  ivy©  •wifi«.Grx<l'’«ioutti» tnn*t*.plft  Cbr**b«<i. 

S«tparat«iM  rh*(T,Mu»L»  ontoatB,  <»%(*;  tn*k«*»  IMtnpt*  of  — ^  nia.ta  /.„h«  ,-L-ff 

ch*a«,  att.  Kt'ypn  plump*  uniform  oat*  for  •V»,l«  Co  I*  IT  -uk*  hamov*ii 

fr«- ,  of  *T>d  all  bla.-k  r>  A  h  f  Clean*,  arralna  alion  DrtffA  tip*. 

«**d*.  UMI  Ut*  oowttrtocipf*  Daney  **-*rat**  cil  u  n^ClrmSIx 

wild  oat  0ou«»«<or,  Ormilaa  all  »•«*. U  and  for*  urn  «r*ia  «**;,  mVffraio*  tor  98 

v*rl«t.t«t*  of  wti«at  p«rf*clly,  including  omlm  and  wilu  oat*.  C4jnt  yerfeot  crop. 

Oats  STSS'SJf’bSS  Bean*  and  Peas  Clover 

wend  n**d*.  Tbs  *0*1 p*r  Homo*** *p  lt*. pod*.  •SrauV nil  VIUJV®1  horn  *0462pth- 
thrown  out  straw  joints,  chaff,  beans.  Makett  an  oiffbt  pound  «r  woeas.  Saves  anu  separato* 
•nd  thistle  buds*  Saves  veptr*  picker  *  ffood  sample.  Handle*  alslko  ana  timothy. 


1  llTlOVrty  plantain, 
pepper  eras*  **•!  w  other 
weed*.  Save*  volant**?  tim¬ 
othy  from  u*L*  an»l  wheat. 

Alfalfa  and  Flax 

Ketnomsa  dodder  and  .foxtail* 
hvadn,  sUloa,  fibre*,  wild  o*t*. 
mustard.  bo/nsr*fd  *r*a«»  f*l*« 
flux,  broken  wheat.  Bleats  out 


,. . ard.  berotrerd  irra*a,  raise 

flux,  broken  wheat.  Blasts  out 
shruken,  frozen  or  UxoUffbted 
seed. 


Ask  how  to  Separate  Rye  and  Vetch  absolutely 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

TUB  MOOKE  ltltOS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Hf  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  ff 

if  Celery  Culture,  Menttle . 60  | 

|J  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  ^ 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PUC  A  D  ET  C*  ET  f^— Dried  Salvage  Grain 

VntM  a  r  CCU  from  T„iH  lire.  Feed¬ 
ing  value  uninjured.  Price  Low.  Ask  for  sample 

BARTLETT  CO.,  Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


2.9989  14.761 

Nutritive  ratio  1:4,9 
You  will  son  that  this  figures  out 
slightly  more  than  20%  protein  ami  by 
feeding  some  Alfalfa  hay  in  place  of  the 
clover  the  percentage  of  protein  will  be 
still  further  increased  bill  this  will  do 
no  damage.  You  will  find  this  ration 
will  give  very  good  results  when  properly 
fed,  but  if  your  cows  arc  now  gettng  a 
different,  ration  it.  is  advisable  to  make 
the.  change  very  gradually  extending  over 
a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks. 


f&uuurrns  ililTB 

Protein  *>• 

Cort>oUr4rol««  «' 
fiuro  i**»‘ 


AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


and  maintain  a  fairly  good  flow  of  milk. 

C.  S.  Q. 

Improving  a  Ration 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  my  cows, 
Jerseys,  six  years  old,  fresh  T  >ec.  12, 
1915,  now  giving  150  pounds  of  <  milk 
in  one  day?  I  am  feeding,  a.  m.,‘  one 
peek  stock  beets,  one  <|uart  prepared  feed, 
one  ipiart  buckwheat  middlings,  one  quart 
wheat  middlings,  one  quart  wheat  bran, 
two  quarts  cob  meal  and  oats  ground; 
p.  m..  two  quarts  cob  meal,  one  quart 
wheat  bran,  one  quart  wheat  middlings, 
one  quart  feed,  roughage,  three  bushels 
bright  cornstalks  cut,  no  hay  or  straw. 

New  York.  w.  n.  n. 

Your  cows  have  now  been  fresh  long 
enough  to  make  it  safe  to  feed  a  good 
milk-producing  ration.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  tiie  stock  beets  twice  n  day 
after  each  feeding  of  eornsirjtlks  and 
make  a  grain  mixture  containing  more 
eon  centra  te.d  protein  feeds  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  dried  distillers’ 
grains.  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
ground  oats,  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed. 

This  mixture  will  give  yon  (be  proper 
amount  of  protein  at  a  reasonable  cost 
and  increase  the  production  of  milk  in  a 
short  time.  If  you  can  get.  some  good  clo¬ 
ver  or  mixed  hay  it  would  he  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  an  exclusive  feed  of  cornstalks 
for  roughage.  _ _  c.  s.  g. 

Mixing  a  Grain  Ration 

I  have  a  heifer  three  or  four  years 
old.  She  gives  the  most  cream  for  the 
amount  of  milk  1  ever  saw.  Her  milk 
weighs  two  pounds  two  and  one-half 
ounces  per  quart.  1  give  her  eight 
pounds  of  good  hay  night  and  morning, 
four  quarts  of  roots  twice  a  day,  sweet 
corn  stalks,  five  pounds,  cut  in  a  hay 


™  \  Look  into  your  feeding  method.  Your  feeding  ration 

\  lacks  the  necessary  milk-making  ingredients. 

'  ^  yet5,00’  \  It  is  not  enough  to  feed  your  cow  the  proper  proportions  of  pro- 

yv0'*’  '  •  -,o  \  tein,  fat  and  carbohydrates— it  requires  these,  and  also  phosphorous 

0L  t&V'°0d  \  and  lime  to  maintain  a  strong,  efficient  body,  and  produce  milk. 

c,se*  \  Farmers  find  it  difficult  and  costly  to  mix  scientifically  balanced 

\  rations.  This  is  true  especially  if  they  want  to  take  advantage 
,  &s  eVJ  \  t^e  Sreat»  universally  recognized  feeding  value  of  molasses. 

V  \  All  Your  Feeding  Difficulties  Are  Overcome  By 


^  "  0p  v  _ A  complete,  ready-to-feed,  scientifically  balanced,  milk-making  ration,  composed  of 

cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  ground  and  bolted  wheat  screenings,  clipped  oats  by- 
products,  linseed  meal,  molasses  and  a  little  salt.  „ 

Has  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  16?  2  per  cent  protein,  J 
31  2  per  cent  fat,  46  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  12  per 
cent  fibre  —  every  sack  guaranteed  uniform  quality.  ■ 

Test  feeds  made  by  big  dairymen  with  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  showed  a  25  per  cent  increase  of  milk  yield  in  less  J 
than  30  days,  with  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cost.  ■ 

Write  us  for  full  Information  on  how  to  feed  for  profit  with; 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Sucrene  Alfalfa -Morse  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  Steers) 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  checking  the  feeds  in  which  j 
you  are  interested. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.  Jfisn 


I’lease  Bond  me  free  of  cost  and  without  obligations, 
booklets  on  feeds  checked  below: 

. Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  . . Socrene  Chick  Feed 

. Sucrene  Calf  Meal  . Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

. .  Sucrene  Scratch  Feed  . Amco  Fat  Maker 

. Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horae  Feed  (  5  ) 


Mr.  David  Fink- 
enblnder.  Prop., 
Locuat  Qrovo 
Dairy,  Carll  ala, 

Pa.,  writea  "Have 
used  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed  two 
year*.  Advise  all 
dairymen,  if  they 
want  rich  milk 
and  n  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  It.  to  u»s 
Sucre  lie  Dairy 
Feed.  Ah  lung  aa 
it  in  made  I  will 
uae nothing  clue." 


■  M”  Name.. 


.State. 


Cows 


Horses 


My  Dealer  ia. 


PEORIA,  ILL 


<• 
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©7>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  29,  1910, 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 


America’s  Finest^ 
Municipal  Building 


The  list  annual  mooting  of  the  Ayr-  Ayrshires, 
shire  Breeders’  Association  was  hold  ut  a<'{'oi 

the  Hold  Adelphi,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Jan-  '' ''rtmH'oYl 
uary  18-14.  Iti  the  past  the  work  of  the  ensuii 
this  organization  lias  been  conducted  in  Huberts.  .1 

a  conservative  manner.  The  routine  busi-  dents,  .Ion 

„  ,  ....  la.;  ,1.  \\ 

ness  ol  the  association  in  recording  pedi-  Seitz.  Wa 

glees  and  in  t lie  advanced  registry  work  Chisholm, 

has  been  handled  in  a  highly  creditable  !,nd  treasu 

way,  hut.  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  ,  j audit 

boosting  the  Ayrshire  breed,  have,  in  the  dieted  for 

opinion  of  the  more  progressive  members,  land,  A,  I 

lacked  a  certain  quality  known  as  “pep.”  derph,  \\^ 

The  meeting  developed  a  strong  do*  \vdles  W 
termination  to  inject  new  life  into  the  The  folh 
elfmls  of  the  nssociaf ion  to  boost  the  three  lar 
Ayrshire  cow.  If  the  plans  made  were  around  l'li 
followed  out,  this  splendid  dairy  cow  is  made  at.  D 
going  to  have  the  publicity  deserved.  Thomas  ( 

Resolutions  were  passed  authorizing  Henry  Fie 
the  president  of  the  association  to  appoint  herd  on  tl 
a  committee  of  five  to  attend  to  puhli*  up-to-date 
city.  A  field  agent  will  he  appointed  to  The  aninia 
travel  around  t lie  country  and  lecture  on  est  blood 
the  Ayrshire  breed  and  a  trained  pub*  Ihe  next 
lieit.v  man  will  he  put  in  charge  of  the  Farm,  J 5 ry 
work  of  keeping  the  Ayrshire  before  the  wcv  one  < 
public  notice.  It  is  planned  that  in  the  lishments 
near  future  the  exceptive  committee  will  ahmil 

meet  quarterly.  In  the  past  tliis  has  con-  registord 
sisterl  of  the  24  directors,  president,  vice-  I ’crimps  I 
president,  secrclary-trea surer  and  audi-  Hie  farm 
tor.  It  lias  been  found  that  a  committee  Hons,  whi 
of  this  size  is  too  large  to  do  any  ef-  "f  Hu^  Ay 
feetive  work  and  in  future  the  work  will  *-*'?•  rI  l;is 
he  carried  on  by  a  smaller  committee  up-  ‘‘m<*  ]s. 
pointed  by  the  president.  of  the  Hi 

A  resolution  was  passed  which  an-  ^rna.  ^OHH 
lliorizes  the  secretary-treasurer  to  refuse  !ia’r  1,1  *'u 
any  application  for  registration  or  for  Kj'anddam 
transfer  hi  any  person  who  has  been  re-  '  a.f‘  M* '' 
fused  admission  to  this  associalion  or  to  V,V-  ,  ,H"‘  c 
an.v  other  breed  association  or  lo  any  .  mlayaon  i 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  frnudu-  j1.1  ,  -v 

lent  registrations  in  another  association.  "s  dnughh 
It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  co-operation  average  pro 
of  the  other  breed  nssoeial  ions  in  this  A  Her  le^ a 

matter.  In  the  matter  of  mlvaneed  reg-  VIH,h'd  I  cm 
istry  certificates  it  was  resolved  that  if  ,*l<‘  aomo  < 
the  present  fee  of  $5,  for  these  certifi¬ 
cates  was  not  paid  within  00  days  the 
lee  lie  doubled,  the  certificate  published 
and  legal  steps  taken  to  collect  1  Ik*  fee. 

Report  of  Secretary  Treasurer  C.  M. 

Wins)  ovv.  Itrandon.  \'t>,  showed  progress 
in  every  branch  of  I  lie  work.  In  the 
past  year  the  membership  lias  increased 
by  Kill.  Over  HO, 000  pieces  of  literature 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  secretary's 
office  in  addition  to  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers'  (Quarterly;  20,000  copies  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  have  been  distributed.  In  the 
past  year  the  total  receipts  were  $21,- 
5 I0.S2.  and  the  expenses  were  $20,571.15, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $075.(57.  The  cash 
on  hand  in  the  treasury  is  now  $(5.2(58.85. 

There  is  $2,00 1  .SO  in  the  treasury  from 
the  French  Fund,  which  makes  a  total 
stun  now  in  the  treasury  $0.8-1 0.25.  The 
principal  receipts  came  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources.  Registration,  $11, .‘521;  new 
members,  $2,050;  advanced  registry  cer¬ 
tificates.  $2,205. 

rile  record  of  Lily  of  .Millomoor  owned 
and  fired  by  .1.  W.  disc,  Seal  lie.  Wash., 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  breeders.  Her  total  five  year  pro¬ 
duction  was  84.001  pounds  milk,  2.202 
pounds  fat  and  an  average  percentage  ,,f 
2.81.  This  cow  was  proclaimed  as  the 
world’s  five-year-old  champion  of  any 
breed.  The  French  cups  were  awarded  as 


■jil'iiLtii'iiiii 


Stray 


Jis  the  New  r 
York  City 
[all.  It  isbuilt  yi 
ast  and  is  a  ’Hr’? 
Limenttothe 
udgment  of  IQJJ 
Iders.  Fire-  'Ju 

roughout  with  ■*??• 
:ms  (1462  car-  ? 
>  Tile.  Impos- 
rong,  symmet¬ 
rical.  Make  your  farm  buildings 
just  as  efficient — 
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Whether  it  he  a  skyscraper ,  silo 
or  barn ,  f  built  of  Nalco  Hollow 
Tile  it  will  last  for  generations 


Worms. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  stomach 
worms  in  horses?  ,T.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

Stomach  worms  do  not  infest  horses, 
hill  are  a  scourge  of  lambs.  The  larvn* 
of  the  horse  hot-fly  are  found  in  the 
stomach  of  every  horse  that  pastures 
grass,  and  such  "hols"  do  lit  lie  harm  and 
cailnot  safely  he  destroyed  hv  drugs,  but 
may  lie  driven  out  b.\  administration  of 
hisulphid  of  carbon  in  capsules.  Intes¬ 
tinal  worms  of  burses  are  common  and 
hurtful.  They  tend  lo  pass  out  of  the 
body  on  grass  in  Spring,  as  do  hots.  Mix¬ 
ing  in  Hie  feed  night  and  morning  a  table- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
salt,  sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
will  kill  them  ami  they  become  digested. 
The  medicine  should  he  continued  for  a 
week,  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Omit 
iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase  salt 
and  sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW. 

As  low  as  , 


It  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

-•'y  HERTZLEK  &  Z00K 

UOt  Portable  CAW J 

agajsa^wood  jAVY 

is  easy  to  operate. 
WUtMfr  ■  /  Only  110  paw  made  to 
3W|B/y  which  ripping  tnbieenn 
tf  f  bo  added.  Guaranteed 

\Jmjf  J  year.  Money  refunded 
tT\  if  not  unthifactory. 

Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
t _ Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

P chunters— tells  facta  about  every 
ieof  Bile— homemade,  stave, 
brick  .eiinent.tiie.metal.pit, 
etc.  Tel  Is  best  for  your  needs 
-  imparl  ial  auggi'Hlicna  for 
*kljig  most  profits. pages 
10  Page  index — Copyrighted 
v.IMl, covers  41  silage  crops. 
I  for  new  book;  it  bests  nil 
ous  editions.  Write  today, 
cd  for  10c.  Mention  this 

r-  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


will)  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  itR| 
kettle  in  out*  minute 


Simplest  ami 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  llie  tiling  to 
liontntlllc  for  calves  or  pigs.  l'ruc- 


stTongest  built,  simplc*-.l  to  put  up  and  rasirxt  operated 
on  the  marlcnt.  Adju»i*t>le  automatic  take-up  ho»|>-. 
continuous  open-door  front— nit-tight  iloof  and  pen 
manent  ladder  are  tome  the  manual  features,  Tha 

laUruUrul  HU*  U,  ITS  Hals  Bt.,  Llaeirllle.  ft. 


ticul  for  household  nst*. 


We  malo<23  sizes  und  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookersl 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 


Jacket  Settles,  hog  "Scolders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
ifrTWriteus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  1 5 ,  Batavia.  III. 


They  proservo  silage  perfectly.  Com-  r| 
Mae  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  T® 
blllty  and  convenience.  Kasy  lo  erect  rnjj 
and  keep  air-tight.  XV  rl  to  today  for  cats,-  J  y 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  31*8 

TINADILLA  BItO  00.,  Box  0  ,  Pnadllla,  K.  Y 


WELL  DRr'kVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  inaolilne  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
ter  fils.-  Many  stylos  and  sir.es  lor  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  Si.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


There  Is  a  Size  Avery  Tractor 
to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 

AA/'B  build  Avery  Tractors  to 
’  v  pull  any  number  from  2  to  10  mold 
board  plows.  You  can  make  your 
selection  (t  om  the  most  complete  line 
of  tractors  and  plows  built  and  can  get 
a  size  outfit  to  exactly  tit  your  needs. 

No  Other  Tractors  Have 
Met  Such  Tests 

Introduced  by  So ld-On -Approval 
policy  — entered  in  every  big  public 
contest  and  demonstration  ever  held 
— proved  successful  by  thousands  of 
owners.  Avery  outfits  nrc  built  and 
backed  by  an  established  company 
owning  a  large  factory  and  many 
branch  houses,  which  Insure  your 
getting  a  well-built  machine  and 
having  prompt  and  permanent 
service  after  you  get  It. 

Avory  Tractor  jmeecHS  is  duo  to  these  special 
features  with  .Tr  construct  ion;  Sliding  Frames, 

1  toublo  Driven.  2-Speo<l  Genm,  Low-Speed 
Heavy-Duty  lYaetor  Motor#,  Extra  Largo 
Crank- Shafts,  Roric-wuhh!  Inner  Cylinder 
Wiilhi,nol‘iiTn|XiorI'an.Pnis*:  It- Flow  Tractor, 
SViiOcuuh;  4-1'iuw  Tractor.  *1120 c-udi.  O-I’low. 
XlliSl:  (,-1‘low.  J2145;  fl-10-Ptow,  *ZIVa.  Avery 
'‘Self-Lift”  Plows  and  “Yellow- Fellow” 
Thiv-hera  an?  nl#o  built  in  oixcu  to  lit  any  of 
the  ai«»'e  rise  tmeton:.  We  nlro  build  a 
rpucial  huixIilt  uvm  tractor  for  tl%  truth. 
Wrlta  for  now  fro*  191$  Avory  Tractor. 
Plow  Mini  Threahor  Catalog  and  loiirn  all 
the  faets  about  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Koad  lluilding,  etc.,  with  un  Avery  Outfit. 

,  AVERY  COMPANY 

4653  Iowa  Strout,  Poorla,  III. 

A*k  for  address  of  nearcot 
iii-nnrh  or  Jtftihur 


Concrete  Mixer  $11.50  Up. 

Hulld  your  own  fnnmlatloris.  floors, 
slloa,  tanks  with  a  S1TI4I.DON  BATCH 
MIXEIt  at  Ml.fiO  up.  Most  practical 
low-prlccd  mixer  yet  Invented.  Mixes 
2%  ctt.  ft.  In  1  min.  Keeps  tlx  men. 
hnxy.  Cntatog  freu.  Wrlie 
Shrldnn  Mix.  Co..  Box  2275  Nrb»wk«.  Neb. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  PiseuKOB,  Mnssee .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw . . .  1. 00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


six  horsepower  $011.00.  four  horsepower  $711,00' 
Circular  saws,  24  inch  $4,33:  20  inch  $1.75;  28' 
inch  $.i.25.  Agents  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn. 


gL  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


MOV  HP  Thousands  In  Use  SSSSafiSuS 

tifie.H  inv(»tigiiting  our  wonderful  odor:  n 
brand  new,  well  tnnde,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  Kkimniing  nepara tor  only 
,  $15,915.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  min¬ 

ute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  uutl  em¬ 
bodies  uu  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  55 

vTou*  tPttllH  of  trifil  will  itMUmiHli  you.  Wliotticr  your  r) ul  >.  ,v  in  or  Ktuali,  or  it  yoil  liaVn  un  « >  I <ft  nop* 
aratur  of  nuy  innkit  you  wmli  lo  i'xchan««',  ClO  nr»t  fAtl  Uj  Kd  ouf  Kicat  offer.  Our  rictily  Hlu»».nit*ci 
catnloK.  Hcnt  f  ifr  on  rpijtiodt.  litliv  most  'QniploU1.  alaltofab'  mol  cupriiHivp  book  OH  (‘rnam  Suparft*- 
tojH  iKMupfi  t*y  any  corwrn  <»i  the  world.  Waiitcnt  order*  filled  from  wrairm  point*.  Writ© 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  167.) 
Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Jan.  21,  1916. 

3  0<>  ffi  4  60 
2  UU  ffi  3  SO 
2  00  ffi  3  60 
2  00  ffi  3  SO 
2  25  ffi  3  25 
2  00  ffi  4  50 
75  ffi  I  26 
I  50  ffi  2  SO 

7  00  ffillUO 
0  60  ffi  10  60 

8  00  @11  00 


•Tonal  han  . . . . 

Greening  ....  . 

Bald  vein . . 

King. ..... .  . . 

York  I mperJal. .  . . . 

Spy. . . 

Culls.  Obi . . . . . 

I’ears—  K  ieffer,  bbl . . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . . 

Gong  Island,  bbl . 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt . . 

V  ICG  ICT  A  HI, ICS 

Potatoes,  both  here  and  al  primary 
markets,  continue  in  very  strong  position. 
Prices  remain  without  special  change 
from  last  week  with  .$1  as  top  for  best 
Long  Island.  <  minus  in  large  supply 
and  selling  at  a  wide  range.  Some  Cnn- 
jicetieuT  Yellow  have  brought  $2.75, 
while  State  red  have  run  down  to  $1  per 
100 -pound  sack.  .New  cabbage  from  the 
South  is  arriving,  bringing  $1.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Old  cabbage  is  dull  at.  former  prices. 
Tender  vegetables  from  Louisiana  have 
been  severely  damaged  by  freezing  on  the 
docks  or  while  handling. 

Potatoes— I.ong  Island,  bbl.  .  3  75  <a  4  00 

•Jersey  . .  .  2  75  ffi  3  50 

Maine .  3  60  ffi  3  00 

State .  3  25  fit  3  60 

Bermuda,  bbl.... . .  4  00  ffi  060 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  ffi  1  (HI 

Southern,  bbl . 100  <$2  00 

Beets,  bbl . 100  ($175 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  7  ffi  12 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  ffi  1  60 

Cue  uni  tiers,  bu . .  2  00  <$400 

I  lot  bouse,  do/.  .  . .  60  ($125 

Cabbage,  ton . .  600  ($1200 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  bnsliet  . .  50  @175 

Hothouse,  dot .  15  ffi  50 

Onions,  State..  100  lb  bag  . .  1  25  @  3  50 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  . . . .  2  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bu . . . 1  00  ©  2  00 

Peas,  tin . . . .  1  50  @  4  00 

Iladls Ill's,  bbl . . .  2  00  ffi  2  50 

Hothouse,  100  bunches .  1  50  @3  00 

Hplnneli.  bbl  . 50  @150 

Kalu.  bbl  .  60  ffi  76 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @3  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00  @  125 

R|lt.abUga.  . . 100  @  136 

New.  H" tt  bbl .  1  25  @2  25 

Caulltliiwnrs.  bill . 100  @1100 

Squash,  old.  bbl .  2  00  @2  60 

New.  bn  . . .  1  00  @  1  60 

Tomatoes,  li-bkt.  orate .  50  ffi  l  50 

Hothouse,  lb.  . 10  ffi  30 

Water  Cress.  100  hunches  .  75  @125 

UhUbarh,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches....  60  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  411 

Parsley,  bbl .  6  00  @9  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW, 

Considerable  business  has  developed 
during  the  week,  particularly  at  o.‘!d  .St:., 
nrnl  market  on  the  better  grades  is  in 
strong  position,  with  occasional  sales  of 
large  bales  above  $25. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @25  50 

No.  2 . 22  00  6424  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  60 

No  grade  . 10  01)  @16  00 

Straw.  Rye . .....13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN 

Speculation  has  again  advanced  both 
spot  and  future  wheat.  A  good  export 
inquiry  is  noted  but  no  very  large  sales. 
Shipnn-nts  to  Europe  from  Argentina  are 
unusually  large,  considering  the  high 
freights,  tint  market  firm.  Corn  weaker 
and  fnovi  ment  hindered  by  embargoes. 

Wheat.  No.  G  Northern  Spring .  147 

Corn,  uh  to  quality,  bush . .  86  @  69 

Plour.  earlotb,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  76  @  6  06 

Oats,  as  to  weight,,  bush .  .  54  @  0  55 

Rye.  free  from! union . .  1  00  @107 

UKKUS.  ROOTS,  KTC. 

Burdock  Root.  . .  10  @  12 

Calamus  . 10  @  12 

Dntulellon  .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 2  @  3 

Sage  . . 12  @  15 

Thyme  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  150  @2  26 

R1CTAIG  PRICKS  AT  NKW  YORK. 

These  are  nor  the  highest  ox*  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 
population. 

Kggt.  Inney  white,  large,  doz .  48  @  50 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid..  .  4'!  @  44 

Ordinary  grades  ....  .  28  @  35 

Cold  Storage  .  24  ®  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  41  ®  42 

Tub.  choice  ..... ,  33  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  .  25  ®  28 

Brill leri..  common  to  good,  lb.....  28  ffi  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  20  <<4  1  40 

Fricassee,  lb.  . .  . .  ....  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  28  ®  30 

Fowls  .  20  @  24 

Leg  of  lamb .  US  @  20 

Lamb  chops . 16  @  20 

Boasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops .  18  @  20 

Loin  ol  pork  .  16  @  18 

Lettuce,  head .  5  ffi  8 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  ffi  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  ffi  12 

Apples,  doz,  .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  ffi  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  75  ffi  1  00 


for  you.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  ?  All  right.  If  you  can 
permanently  increase  your  earnings  without  enlarging 
your  herd,  isn’t  that  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
invest  a  little  money?  You  can  do  that  very  thing.  STAR 
BARN  EQUIPMENT  leads  the  way  to  a  healthier  herd — 
cows  that  give  more  milk — and  better  milk — and  all  with 
about  half  the  labor  it  now  takes.  We  can  prove  every  word 
of  these  statements. 

The  reasons  why  you’ll  buy  STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
in  preference  to  other  kinds  lie  it  its  patented  features — exclu¬ 
sive  with  our  make — found  in  no  other. 


The  STAR 

Curb  Clamp 


(PATENTED) 

YOU  can  now  finish  your 
curb  with  the  rest  of  your 
concrete  work  without  us¬ 
ing  templets  or  anchors. 

The  new  Star  Curb  Clamp 
sets  the  stall  where  you  want  it 
without  fuss  or  bother.  “Sixty 
seconds  sets  a  stall”  firm  as  a 
rock.  In  the  same  length  of  time 
you  can  remove  it. 

This  is  a  revolution  in  time  sav¬ 
ing  mid  nti  extra  insurance  of  prop¬ 
erly  set  stalls.  On  all  STAR  STALLS 
as  regular  equipment.  Exclusive 
with  us. 


The  STAR  STEEL  STALL  is  built  and  sold  on  the  Unit  System — it  is  assembled 
in  our  factory,  not  your  barn.  Alignment  Device  simplest  and  most  efficient  ever 
made — the  Star  Curb  Clamp  enables  you  to  set  a  stall  arch  or  remove  it  in  sixty  seconds 
and  the  Arched  Construction  does  away  with  useless  castings  and  dirt  catchers  as  well  as 
insuring  maximum  strength.  The  GIANT  STAR  STANCHION  is  wood-lined  and 
adjusts  to  fit  all  size  necks — has  the  quiet  Double  Chain  Hanging  and  One  Hand 
Lock — is  adjustable  and  by  far  the  strongest  stanchion  made.  STAR  LITTER  CAR- 
t  t  RIERS  are  Roller  Bearing  with  Double 

Harvester  Hay  Carrier  Lock  Tubs.  Modern  to  the  last  degree. 
^  m  Get  our  literature.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 


HARDUlty 


Write  for 
Literature  FREE 

—  a  159  page,  profusely 
illustrated  book  of  valu¬ 
able  barn  data  If  you 
write,  mentioning  the 
number  of  cows  you 
kwp.whetber  you  intend 
to  build  or  remodel  your 
burn  and  when.  Also 
mention  what  you  arc 
interested  in.  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  Huy  Tools,  Barn 
Door  Hungers,  and  wo 
will  Include  catalog  „f  *am„. 


Let  us  help  you  design  your  new  barn  or 
remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Drafting  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  service  and  Blue  prints  are  free. 

Write  us  today. 

In  writing  state  whether  interested  in  Stalls , 

Stanchions ,  Litter  Carriers ,  I  lay  Tools. 

Star  Goods  Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO 

2 1  Hunt  Street  HARVARD,  ILL. 


Biggest  in  size  and  value.  Roller 
Bearing  and  built  for  heavy  duty.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 


Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light-weight  tractor  of 
great  power,  suitable  for  nny  size  farm.  Will 
pull  the  Implements  you  now  have  on  your 
farm  gang  plows,  harrows,  mowerx,  binders,  manure 
gpri’itdvrs,  ronil  drugs  or  urndoni.  Will  also  operate  your 
ensilage  eul'er,  feed  grinder,  eirrular  saw.  ote.  Does 
morn  work  than  horses  -costa  toss  ami  i:i  :to  simple 
anyone  rim  run  ft. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  S  treat,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  literature  ou  articles  checked: 

- Tractors  Plows _ Harrows _ Cultivators _ Listers 

—  Dulls _ Planters _ Mowers _ Jlay  Tools _ Threshers 

- Manure  Spreaders _ Gas  Engines _ Wagons _ Buggies 

- Auto  Trailers _ Clover  Hullers _ Corn  Shelters 

- Steam  Traction  Engines _ Road  Rollers _ Saw  Mills. 
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Machines  I  j 

Freight  Paid  For  Only 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 
!QS|Both$‘f 


Get  This  Book 


GET  MY 

INCUBATOR  OFFER 


THE  HENYARD 


Inbreeding 

I  have  just  read  t ho  article  by  M.  Ttus- 
sell  James  headed  “Poultry  Breeding  on 
Utility  Lines/'  page  1*171.  I  have  been 
a  poultry  breeder  for  many  years,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  his  position,  both  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  inbreeding  and  pullet  breeders.  In¬ 
breeding  is  the  only  way  by  which  with 
any  certainty  improvement  can  be  a  sure 
thing.  If  breeders  are  selected  intelli¬ 
gently  with  individual  excellence  in  all 
respects  improvement  is  sure,  and  there 
is  no  other  way.  Call  it  line  breeding 
if  you  will  but  it  is  inbreeding  all  the 
same. 

1  am  breeding  the  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rocks,  a  large  fowl,  and  I  have  used  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  in  the  same  pen.  and 
have  had  frequently  15  chicks  from  15 
eggs.  Ten  and  12  are  common.  So  I 
know  from  ample  experience  that  Hr. 
James’  practices  are  based  upon  the 
soundest  possible  basis,  that  of  actual 
experience.  If  Mr.  James  succeeds  and 
if  I  succeed  along  these  lines,  and  others 
don’t  it  simply  shows  that  they  do  not 
follow  right  methods. 

Illinois.  A.  W,  FOREMAN. 


Why  Pay  More 


hatching  qualities.  Compct-  m 
ing  with  every  make  known,  M 
they  won  in  the  fi  ve  big  an-  _ 
nual  National  Hatching  Con-  m 
tests.  Think  of  it.  Five  con-  ■ 
secutive  victories.  That  cer-  m 
tainly  proves  you  can't  make  ■ 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  ■ 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  ■ 


g|  the  publisher  about 


The  chick’s  first  food  must  take  the  place  of 
t he  natural  insect  food  and  seeds  he  would  eat 
if  he  had  the  chance,  Ordinary  food  causes 
bowel  trouble  and  most  losses  of  baby  chicks. 


Chick  Manna 

Standard  Since  1884 

brings  chicks  through  first  1>  days  healthy  and 
rugged  and  ready  for  common  food  A  per- 
fectly  balanced  ration  in 
general  use  with  wonderful 
results  since  ISS4. 

IwLi \  At  your  dealer's,  or 

write  direct  for  niter 

iSnSellv  Vv  A  °*  tr's*  Pack*ge  by 

.Am  \  Satisfaction  or  money 
back. 


We  also  furnish  ISO  Egg  Incubator 


■  and  180  Chick  Brooder  both  for  only.. I£  - 

■  Wisconsins  have  hot  water  k- -g^^ySlSgsESgSils?^ ”  81  10“^EAR  ■ 

■  heat,  double  walls,  double  glass  doors,  copper  GUARANTEE  g 

■  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  of  finest,  select,  ■ 

■  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  fin-  ■ 
b  ished  in  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder  h 

■  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best  ■ 

■  outfit  you  can  buy  J.f  you  don't  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days*  trial,  send  it  back.  Don’t  ■ 
m  buy  until  you  get  our  new  1916  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE  _ 

■  FOR  IT  TODAY.  You  can't  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years.  ■ 

■  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box 98  Racine,  Wis.  ■ 


A  4  Main  Stroo!, 
Lonsdale,  Pa. 


^World’s  m 
Incubators  and  Brooders 


"In  -?5  WorUl'.x  Greatest  Matches 
Belle  City  H  an  With  1‘crfecl  Hatches” 

f  yJ 402.000  iti  use.  Get  the  whole 

;  '  B  wonderful  story  told  by  thec  hampion- 

trS  winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 

k  Oh  Practical  Poultry  Jiinxino 

With  book  comes  full  description  and  fllus- 
ti  ation  of  my  incubator  and  brooder  In  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading  Agricultural  Colleges — 

My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 
My  Low-Price — 


RaisesMore  and  BetterChicks 


One  breeder  of  fancy  poultry  says: 

“We  did  not  lose  any  chicks  so  long  as 
we  used  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 

so  I  think  it  is  the  best  feed  a  person  can  buy.” 

J.  H..  FORT  LORAM1E,  O. 

Can  you  say  that  you  haven't  lost  a  single 
chick  from  your  brood  i 


t util  fli-nflx*— autoiiiHtlrall v  tvmlftiwl,  ThU  hnUOTU  flralt 
strikes  ll»«*  Art*  direct,  uiitl  compel*  iturnc'lintc  Iil  ivnco 
-I  hfnl  wilt'll  l Iip  wcHlhci  Mtiilflntil \  cfuitifeK  cuMcy.  ’I  hi* 
lioiiom  lx  triilow  the  gi’Htt*  Ami  !»♦* !<•  w  I  hi  flic — where 
fvt*r>  clrnfl  In  Hiiy  ktovai  >ou  ever  lined  I h  Irn  *ti»d. 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder  Up  t  o  1  OOOCIncks 

The  MocKcv  JxtheflrHi  Jtroocterof  it*  klrtd  that  \s  km  i"it 
uti  (he  tMArlici.  M  la  il o*  (HiKltiHl  and  ihv  one  longest  iu 
life,  tbdf  lift*  Hie  real  u*-[  l>1  limit 

i  Tile  Nth  Kat  »n  xud  en.-s  to  0|»erute,  t-nve*.  time, 
V  lul**>r  xml  fuel,  amt  ihi*>c8  more  OTicI  better  Cblilltf  it 
m  innKf-t  poultry  t » I ►* • » *-*  more  profitable. 

^  Wnti*  invjii*  for  Immi-mue  II-  Riirna  CqaI 

\\  JnnllHhMl  nit . .  h i i«l  uitUMO  ijf  DUTa*  CWai 

J  \  in  *iva  tins  uanm  ot  ffJJJjl  Regulates 

llllL  >'“"f  J  111  |Uel4 

M»cKay  Colony  Brooder  Co.  * 

klHirk  Itu j  isr.  |r*r|it.K  A.  ,,  „  \ 

L  Sjeacuw,  X.  T,  yhff  MSCltb*\ 

fOlo-jBrOOtJ^W 

W.  A  /%..  i»r,|Cu»« 


To  attempt  to  “balance”  a  ration  for 
hens  exactly  is  not  worth  while.  If  a 
variety  of  foods  are  offered  the  (lock,  as 
they  should  be,  no  two  hens  will  eat  the 
same  kinds  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
the  most  accurate  balancing  of  the  feeder 
will  hi-  upset  by  the  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  hen.  Nevertheless,  poultry 
rations  should  balance  in  that  they  should 
contain  protein  and  carbohydrates  iu 
something  like  the  proportion  that  the 
fowl  needs,  and  in  that  vegetable,  animal 
and  mineral  matter  should  all  be  found 
in  proper  quantity.  The  whole  grains  or¬ 
dinarily  fed  are  nil  ro  similar  in  their 
protein  content  that  they  mas  he  consid¬ 
ered  together  in  tills  respect,  hat  to  bal¬ 
ance  them  there  should  he  a  variety,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  that  wheat  seems  to 
possess  virtues  not  accounted  for  by  its 
chemical  composition  and  that  oats  have 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  all  animals  for 
which  Chemists  have  vainly  sought  to  ac¬ 
count.  Wheat  may  therefore  he  given  in 
about  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
grain  as  the  feeder  feels  that  he  can 
afford,  and  good,  heavy  oats  in  about  as 
large  a  proportion  as  the  hens  will  eat. 
Light  oats  are  to  he  avoided,  for  they  are 
largely  worthless  hulls.  A  well-known 
whole  grain  ration  has  wheat  and  corn 
in  equal  parts,  with  one-half  part  oats 
and  another  half  part  of  buckwheat  in 
the  Winter  time.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
to  disturb  this  proportioning  by  adding 
barley  or  rye  and  cutting  out  part  of  the 
wheat,  however.  If  the  mash  contains 
low  protein  foods,  below  12%,  medium 
protein  foods,  between  12%  and  25%, 
and  high  protein  foods,  above  25%,  in 
something  like  equal  proportions,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  well  balanced  chemically, 
but  will  still  need  balancing  as  to  kind. 
A  part  of  the  protein  should  be  from 
animal  sources;  beef  and  fish  scrap  sup¬ 
ply  this,  and  should  be  present  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
eighth  part  by  weight,  according  to  the 
use  to  which  the  mash  is  put;  wheat 
bran  and  middlings  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  mash  because  of  their  palft- 
tahility  aud  physical,  as  well  as  chemical, 
composition;  comment  because  of  its  rel¬ 
ative  cheapness  as  a  carbohydrate  food 
and  such  high  protein  foods  as  gluten 
feed,  buckwheat  middlings  and  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  because  of  their  high 
protein  content.  Oil  meal  in  small  pro¬ 
portion  may  also  be  added  because  of  its 
well  known  tonic  and  laxative  effect. 

Your  25  pounds  of  chop  (corn  and  oats 
ground  together  I,  low  in  protein,  50 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  of  medium  pro¬ 
tein  content,  and  20  pounds  of  meat 
scrap,  very  high  in  protein,  would  bal¬ 
ance  better  if  you  add  another  25  pounds 
of  chop  and  25  pounds  of  gluten  feed. 
Equal  parts  of  bran  and  middlings  or 
mixed  wheat  feed  is  also  better  than  bran 
alone.  The  whole  grain  ration  is  all 
right  but  I  would  put.  the  meat  scrap  all 
into  the  mash. 

The  51  pounds  of  wheat  bran  in  the 
second  formula  indicates  that  some  one 
has  tried  to  exactly  balance  it.  Don’t 
bother  with  the  odd  one  pound  -and,  if 
it  is  to  bo  fed  to  laying  hens  or  growing 
pullets,  increase  the  proportion  of  beef 
scrap  to  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
by  adding  20  pounds;  then  double  the 
amount  of  cormneal  aud  you  will  have  a 
good  dry  mash.  M.  u.  D. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


is  prepared  especially  for  young  chicks.  It  is  steam - 
cooked  so  that  every  chick  can  digest  it.  Contains 
cut  oatmeal,  and  othet  sweet,  clean  grains. 

Try  it  on  your  next  btood.  Sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder  on  request. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Top  and 

Bottom 

Drafts 


It  Will  Tell  You  How  To 
Make  More  Money 

Sell  your  form  produce  by  ma:l.  /  o&yVuVjB 
Get  nil  tho  profit  by  Belling  direct  /  .  TjilPrJfir 
to  city  conaumcrt!.  Our  special  / 
book  toll*  how  to  build  and  /•  fjjr}  f 
maintain  a  mail  order  farm  /  >  / 

produce  biioincu.  Send  10c  to  Jk  £f 

cover  printing  and  pnomge.  Wero-  'v*.  ■- 

Juntl  your  dimo  with  rebate  coupon, 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH PAPER  CO, 

142  Dueatar  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Bustne-!-  birds;  bred  to  lay  and  they  do  It."  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  orpens  mated  for  best  result-  Write  your  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


moiictan  meuanua  co„  Pept-t2l  tathw.Wts. 


Utility  Bar  redRocks 


See  the  i  i  record  in  last  year's  contest  at  Storrs.  Free 
Tauge cockerels,  Hatehinceees  WhiteLeghoru  cock¬ 
erels  aud  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


t  HIM  I)  KIM  *  I'Of KHkKI.S, Bntf  Orpington  dock,  and  l‘e- 
id&drakes.  1 'rices  Reasonable  S«o  F  Willii,nsa».FI»odc,i,».  J. 


HUHWOOn.  Mrdoue,  N  V  Aincrjcni)  Uoinuiiijues,  Huff 
1  Moilluihinn  Wyandotte,,  Light  Rrnhmox  t’lrculuie. 


Then  watch  reunite.  There’* no  boiler  ^ 
th  prit-  no  better  egg  mnker— no  bet  ter  s 
health  food  for  all  poultry  than 

PEARL  GRiT 

II  It  tnnkuM  xIwIJa,  fUnVev  6gRi,  moko*  feathers. 
fl  It  xorv«K  n  double  |>urpoxi>.  HwidI  lor  prices  j 
Jr  mid  our  valufcblw  poultry  booklet.  A 

THE  OHIO  MAKBbK  CO.t  ^ 

l  4  ti  8.  tUfTrluud  NL, 


'INCUBATOR 

THERMOMETERS 


GOOD  ROOSTERS  Low  price.  Kook*,  Reds.  Orpingtons 
**  Wynnduttcs,  Minorca*,  Gaines  and  others,  ltigil 
IliStl'lilf*!  <  licnlar  1rv*»  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLt,  Harrsiantuirn,  Va 


/•TkwA 
r  nAA  to\ 
aot/imv 
ano  . 
i  J 

VatlvtTi/ 


—“always  tell  the  truth.”  Always  fount!  in 
the  best  incubators.  Insist  that  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  be  thus  equipped  and  put  7rco&  in  your  old 
ones,  too.  Price  75c  each,  At  your  dealers  or  from 
us.  postpaid.  Scud  for  free  booklet, ’•Thermometer 
Tacts  Worth  Knowing. **  A  ^ 

Jaylcr  Instrument  Companies  Rocnester.N.Y. 


-(lockorola  fl.fiO  and  VI  each 

GEO  K  B0WDISH,  Ejprrance,  N  Y 


Blue-Bell  Ancones 


i <*R\\ 
itanew 


White  Wyanilottea— REGAL  STRAIN,  Trap  neatod, 
Standard  bred  Hatching  Kggs.  Baiiy  Chicks.  lKc. 
each.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm.  Hopewell  Junction,  N  T 


Plqua,  Ohio 


AKA-SHEL  K  TS-’SJ  fiSS  OniT 

cliickx.  Ircl  a  rnngli  grrft;  fenfi  a  l_K  I 
grit  that.  gi-lFidf- ;  fend  "  Mnka  II  111 
^  Slid."  t,'i.c(l  by  the  large*!  pout-  will  I 
A  try  men.  Ark  your  dealer  or  send  $1.00  for 
Jm  two  100  1 1 ».  hags,  f.  o.  h.  curs;  Middle  and 
da  New  Knglnnd  Stale:,,  ton  g.’i.W);  one  ton 
gin,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

FJg*  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co„  Hot  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Columbian  Wyandottee  CTi,ed!  plS*  chd- 

CUdftr,  Prices  reasonable.  Ralph  Woodward,  lor  28,  GraHon,  Mast. 


Get  strong  birds  from  weak  Hatchlings. 

The  Marvel 
^^^Colony  Brooder 

■  I'or  large  or  small  (locks. 

Price  $15.  An  efficient 
C, A  h<‘a,er  construcled  of 
Heavy  Castings  with  au- 
__  lortialic  conltol  of  the 

draft-  THL  J'UlIt  il  SKKb  Is  new  and  distinctive. 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Price*  $24.00  to  $32.00 

Send  for  onr  Free  booklet  describing  the  !'P-TO- 
THR-MIM'TK  method  of  brood  trig  in  limre  (looks  ; 
the  merits  of  the  FKKSH  AIK  SVSTKM.  Thesutety, 
convanianen.  labor  saving  ami  economy  in  operation. 
Loam  t"  brood  without  1o-h.  making  THJIKE  PRO- 
bitt'KRE  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 

LIRFUTY  STOVK  CO.,  300  Chestnut  St„  Phil-*.,  Pa. 


liaise 
all  the 
chicks 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs  -Breeders 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Liylit  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C  W  and  B. 
Leuliorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  fros 
RIVERDALK  POULTRY  FARM.  Btwdale,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANOOnES,  S.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Onr  14th  ynnr.  Special  values;  Cock¬ 
erels  J'J,  fit,  *f>  each ,  Putts.  $10  and  $lf».  Also  Rvonza 
Turkeys.  L'irculara.  Omiliml  font.  Bn  197.  South  Hiromonti.  N.Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered,  buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Product*.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Eat.  1841 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  80NS  CO.,  Peekakill,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerel*  and  pnllots  for  sale.  Imported  2d3  and 
"till -egg  stock.  Egg*  arid  chicks  in  season. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  ApalaOHIN,  M 1: w  YoitK 


Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pons  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 
ni  ter  January  1st.  W.  W  GRAVES  Jcftersoo  City,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOOUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


J«— ('liickous,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
u“  guineas,  dogs  aud  hares.  Stock  lor 
catalogue  free.  II.A.  Soodei.Bos 79. Seller sville.P*. 


Illustrated  Catalog 

gives  experience  and  shows  results 
oi  Caztdee  Operators. 

WriteToday  Sturt  Early 

“Onr  oldest  chicks* 
hatched  March  4th  und 
with  o  Cnnrh’C 
BiooUcr,  w)H 
VC(  y  floors  be  ready  loi  broilers. 
Tlii.'ic  chicks  have  made  a 
wonderful  Rmwi !»."  J.E*  Davis, 
BndflevillH,  Do!.,  Apr.  17*15. 


Mammoth Emden Geese  rS* u(ri 

Red,  Gnmidnas,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Wfftlldottes 

Staple  Cove  Poultry  Yawls,  K,  S,  Atlieua,  Pa. 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  boue. 

ii  A  II  AI*C  LATEST  MODEL 
mANN  O  GONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  ^asy,  fine;  never  clogs, 
i  Days'  Free  Trial.  Kotnoncy  in  advance.  Hook  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  1 6$  M1LFORO.  MASS,  fll 


L)  dulois  y 

Cast  Iron  JDROODER 
cual  hukpisu  Sur  Hiqolafwo  Colony 

vctyaoortbp 


[  "‘Wond  firful 

Growth’* 

Study  CANDLE  Advantages 

Brood?  up  to 500 t'hickfl in  one 
flock.  Bu rn» cw\\  — economical ; 
automatic  heat  rvguluton* 
Larger  12-Inch  grain ;  ti.Ue, 
sealed  b**,p  dong' wool  curtalfl  stops 
drafts.  IJmn.  roomy  hover — 
healthier  cilicks,  ° Catalog  ia 
free’*— Smid  lor  it- 
Candoe  incubator  &  BrpOdtff  Co. 
Dept. 'X  La^twood,  N.Y,  /.ir.tnscd 
by  W.  As  Sc/  /tif  Mfa<  <  'a.  Inc .  « 


Bronze  Turkeys 


-Largest  in  United  States 

F.  11.  Oamsey,  Clayton,  N  Y 


»— Seventy  purebred,  large, 
®.  vignrous  birds  f«>r  sale.  Sat 

H.  W.  Anderson, Stewartstown,  Pa, 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry^i"’^^^ 

Bares  and  Onllie  pups.  Large  descriptive  catalog 
Free.  Edwiu  A.  Souder,  Box  R,  Telford,  Pa, 


TURKEYS 

Choice  breeding  stock.  A  R  Manson.Brasie  Corner*, N  Y. 


“For  half  a  sovereign  I  will  foretell 
your  future.”  “Arc  you  a  genuine  sooth¬ 
sayer?"  “I  am,”  “Then  you  ought  to 
know  that  I  haven’t  got  half  a  sover¬ 
eign.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


FF  R  R  F  T  Q— Single,  Pair*,  and  Dozen 
*  A-<  A  lots.  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits, 

Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEYVKLL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

ALU1UA  FARM,  -  Nlantlu,  Conn, 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


rated,  lUlb  Year- 
Book — “Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping” 


DIPT  TART  IP  poultry 

KJ^LlADbL  JOURNAL 

the  magazine  that  helps  you  succeed  with  the 
chicken  crop— tells  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter — 
how  to  cure  sick  fowls  —  how  to  build  poultry 
houses— how  to  hatch  and  rear  chick*.  Comes 
once  a  month— 80  to  256  paces  only  50  cents  a 
year.  If  you  mention  this  paper  we  will  send 
with  each  order  a 

SPRING  LEVER  PSnchry 

for  marking  little  chicks,  or  an  Egg  Record  and 
Account  Book..  Two  years  for  75  cents— or  two 
separate  subscriptions  3nd  we  send  you  an  egg 
stamp.  Subscribe  today. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUB.  CO. 

Dept-  580  Quincy,  Illinois 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  clwtT.v  to  tmtliopitiv  rich  glow  liter  >•••(1  tlinrnnrti 
Pied,  hen  hatcluii],  fu-ii  i A r I ,  n|nm*fi'"tu.  ont.uiy  hotlMi,  hsirly 
‘lock.  Svieuiiftcplly  lln»  l  t*vt  away  Irom  ami 

for  heavlcnt  winter  lining,  on  n  strictly  t.ililtai,  |.lnnl. 
Itenvieat  laying  |{i-il*  In  oxlatouoe,  laying  late.  gll 
to  S44JT  egg«.  IIATtlllXG  I-'A.GB  horn  mstrnifleriit, 
large,  tinr.l;. ,  cl.wlii  r  id  i . uud  gttiglc  <mrub  lirnn.  lid 
pullt-tH,  iiiatril  to  aplclldlil,  J« '  ;  •*.  ylgnroti*.  buniiug  ml 
in H lea,  them itelves  out  of  Vrupneeted  hens.  Penile, 
HtroiiK,  Idrlnitrlc.  large,  uulilemUln  i  «*•*»,  rathered  hotuly, 
»lil|i[*.l  dally,  eat e  rtellvi'iy  gnaiam,.  1.  White  diarrhoea 
II  haul  III  el  y  unknown.  FINE  Hit  F.F.II1  V(i  r<MU- 
CREEK  early  hatched,  large,  liaidy,  vlgornUS  linadnt,  great 
ftamimi;  leug  l.ark«,  lew  tails,  rh'irl  it**  Well  spread;  brilliant 
il'h  thiwiiiK  I-Itainl  nut  of  «rai»nr«t»<1  lien  a.  nULlill. 
IN (v  HENS,  jniUetk,  mated  trio*  ami  iin.-c.huj  ,un«. 

We  chip  alt  oVfi-TT.  S. ,  Canada,  and  abroad  .1"  far  ai  Anatralln 
an-l  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  Males  amt  III*  It.  S.  Government. 
I'oiirieouc,  atratrlitrni  ward  dealings.  Sal  if  fact  ion  Q  uara  II- 
Ucd.  spline  «eg  oideie  new  Poolilnp, 

IJIhl  mating  booklet  on  requeat, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  I  r.-d.ln-lav  --train  of  Komi  color,  and  iiullonal  repnlnllon. 
We  offer  pile  egg.  f,,r  hatching,  and  day-old  chicks,  from  pedi¬ 
greed  breeders.  We  trapnc-ai  here  and  cuaruiilco  Imnnrohlo 
I  real  me  III  ami  sat  i.  fact  loll.  The  National  Farm  School,  Ithode 
lalaiel  and  New  Hanihehlcn  Slam  Colleges  are  recent  customers, 
Fa.-le  and  resllmnnial  letter*  appear  In  nnr  new  maling  list, 
w lih'h  l„  fie*  mi  inquest.  Fine  bleeding  stock  a  specialty,  at 
liable  prices  |.,r  tiie  -iitality. 

f 'OI.ON  1  A 1.  F A  l£M, Box  O,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

n-  C.  FIEDS  St.  c, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

in  nnn  PUIPKC  for  lOIrt  from  our  lu-avy  winter 
lv,UUv  ulllvKO  laying  strain*.  Vl«n  Vibcrt  ami 
l'ltt-tli'Id  (Hm-ii-d  Kook)  eiraiiiK,  Hfitcliing  rgpra  In 
limited quantities.  <  hh-h*  hatched  inCojulu  Mammoth, 
(sarofully  1  n-j  h  t.-.l  l>efoi-o  shipping  ami  guaranteed  to 
iwh  you  lu  perfect  condition.  r» «  must  be  ratl.-dled  or 
wo  cannot,  keen  your  money.  9<>  pullet*  ra  iced  from  20ft 
chicks  .shipped  a  cuatouicr  tu  Virginia  last  \  car  gave  him 
’.1  cjrifn  Jan  fitli.  OViK-c  now.  1“ l.K  A  s A  N  T  VALLEY 
rOtLTJl  V  FjVIMt,  l.uiieitlm rg,  Mnao. 

Rs.d.  ....»*  Hane<s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  bred  for  several  years.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

)>.  It.  Houe,  Crescent  Hill  farm.  Cherry  Valley,?).  V. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

HiaH-CLPSS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $3  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  ot  higher  grade 
-lock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS  Oakland  N.  J. 

AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.C.  R.I.  REDS 

High  record  stock.  Cockerels.  Several  pens  (8) 
I'ul lulls.  Hatching  eggs.  $1.50  setting.  15.  $7  per  100. 

S.  AY.  .lout's,  Mountain  Ash  Farm,  IliHedale,  N.  Y. 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  hired,  high -record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOrNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Hook- 

let.  AUSTIN  S  P0ULIRY  FARM.  6oi  17.  Center  Harbor.  N.  H. 

AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.C.  R. !.  REDS 

'  oekercL.  $2  and  $2  oach.  Hatcbinu  egg.-.  $7  per  100. 
ANNA  ill.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  V, 

BRED  FOR  EGGS 

Single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red Cocks  and  cock¬ 
erels,  El  to  $5. 

C.  S.  STEARNS,  .  West  Acton,  Muss. 

CL|  I  — from  healthy,  vigorous 

■  I  |  iV  Crossed  or  mived  stuck, 

7 cen ts wae h ;  $00 perl .000. 
Order  from  thi  -  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Jlox  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

i.  G.  White 

Amurifauan  Produce.  25.000 cliteks  andetfcs  for  sule. 

JYka-tt  lo\Y»  Write  ll>.  T  '»lu  Oak*  Furm,  Box  It,  i'nlmyra.  Fill 

Barron  While  Leghorn  Cockerels  rim7**  ""rTum 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  700.  Im¬ 
ported  bird.-.,  liarron  Farm,  Coiinellsville,  Pa. 

A  Few  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  Sale 

J,  AI,  CASE,  .  Ciilboa,  N,  y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  rdHD.flS'°KLs 

From  heavy  laying  strain  of  While  Leghorns  and 
Rhode.  Island  Herts.  Order*  booked  now  tor  Spring 

Delivery.  C.  A.  GAEbE,  Marlborough,  N,  Y. 

S.C. While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  n?o','nU1  Train 

Nested  hens  malod  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Whip  fm  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  Hllft. 

MILIBR00K  FARM ,  M.  I  Palmer.  Prup.,  OKrml  Slalitin.  N.Y. 

Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Kglaniino  .-ock.-i-oL,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  Wei  hi  s  chain  nion.  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Huds.  Heavy  layer*.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Ocoton  Maryland 

f^hir'Lc  §  find  10c.  S.  e.  Hull  1  .eghorns,  &<•, 
^  H  I  vho  Money  Ha, -k  for  Dead  tines, 

JACOB  NEI  MOM),  .  51<-A listen  tile,  I’n. 

Barron  Cockerels  Leghorn  Wyandotte 

LINDSAY,  _  Cutohoffue,  I*.  I.,  N.  V. 


IIRKKIII  N  ti  \\  IllfH  MU  F.  IS  1‘KOKITAIILE 

Half  million  used  In  New  York  City  ftloac  liixf  year  by 
medi'iai Inntltutionn  anil  Intiociiroric"  tn  re8carcli  work. 
17 1 e  demand  cuititot  la-  snih.llcd  Women  mid  Young 
People  can  earn  iv  Looil  Incmu-  at  Little  Expon-e 
and  l  rouhlc.  Write  fer  pm-tJcnlm-s. 

It  A  VAPO  FAKHINN  !•<».,  I  ne,  M  unset.  N.Y, 


|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

The  eleventh  week  shows  a  gain  of  130 
eggs  over  the  previous  week,  the  White 
Leghornp  contributing  53  eggs  toward  it. 
The  persistent-  laying  of  the  four  pens 
of  Knglish  White  Leghorns  is  worth  not¬ 
ing.  The  best  four  pens  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Leghorns  laid  05  this  week,  while 
the  four  pens  of  English  Leghorns  laid 
126.  In  the  totals  they  have  laid  1.143, 
against  930  by  the  four  best  American 
pens. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  take  first  place  this 
week,  A.  W.  Rumery’s  pen  from  New 
Hampshire  laying  44.  Obcd  G.  Knight's 
i  pen  of  White  Wynndottes  tie  with  1\  W. 
Backus’  pen  of  the  same  breed  for  sec¬ 
ond  place,  each  pen  laying  42.  F.  D. 
Clark’s  Rhode  Island  Reds  take  third 
place,  with  a  score  of  10.  Jules  F.  Frnn- 
cais’  Barred  Rocks  still  lead  all  other 
pens  in  the  total  score,  with  a  record  of 
410  eggs,  and  Tom  Barron's  White 
Wynndottes  are  second,  with  a  score  of 
3S7.  Will  Barron's  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns-  are  only  one  egg  behind  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Wynn  do  It  es,  their  total  being  386. 
1’p  to  last  week  the  total  was  relatively 
301  eggs  better  than  last  year,  and  800 
eggs  better  than  that  of  two  years  ago. 

I  received  an  inquiry  to-day  asking 
if  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  pullets' 
eggs  for  hatching,  where  the  pullets  have 
been  laying  well  all  Winter,  the.  supply 
of  eggs  from  the  breeding  hens  not  be¬ 
ing  sufficient,  for  the  needs.  In  answer 
to  this  I  would  say  that  probably  the 
pullets  would  not.  have  laid  eggs  enough 
by  this  time  to  deplete  their  vitality 
seriously,  while  the  eggs  would  be  larger 
as  a  rule  than  from  pullets  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay.  Therefore  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  using  the  pullet  eggs  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  in  hens’  eggs. 

The  week's  record  follows : 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  It.  TTall,  Clnneetteut. . . . .  14  ISO 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  Turk .  20  72 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  15  1S7 

Jules  F.  Fraiu-ftlft,  Long  Island .  27  410 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  11  17.1 

Falrllelds  Kurins.  New  Hampshire _  17  302 

o.  A.  Foster,  California  .  IS  ir.2 

Oregon  Agr.  Cillogo,  Oregon .  30  253 

Ri»-k  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  28  107 

Met! delay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  5  85 

■White  Hicks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  IS  OS 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  32  193 

Albert  T.  Lcusseu,  Massachusetts .  37  iiiO 

Kewecnnh  Kami.  Massachusetts .  IS  173 

IFolllMton  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  20  221) 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  . .  25  104 

Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut..  11  34 

White  Wyandottes, 

I. ime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  20  157 

National  White  Wyn.  Club.  Fa . .  IS  140 

Obcd  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  42  320 

F.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  42  289 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  15  1.15 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  2(1  130 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  20  3<)0 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts...  23  220 

J.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut .  20  S7 

Tom  Hamm,  England  .  32  387 

Mnrsden  Cross  F.  Farm,  England .  40  208 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . .  21  94 

Merrythought.  Farm,  Connecticut  ....  29  180 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs,  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri.. .  33  102 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  _  11  30 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  MnsHueimsctts. . .  14  243 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  12  200 

Rhode  Island  Beds, 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire _ _  25  248 

A.  11.  Fh'iiudage,  Connecticut  .  23  1  03  , 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.  ...  32  28(1 

Homer  P.  Fleming,  Connecticut .  23  127 

Charles  O.  IVdheniUH,  New  York .  29  254 

8.  1 1.  MeLenu.  Connecticut.  •  -  * .  14  70 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  32  171 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island......  20  40 

H.  W.  Sanhoru,  Massachusetts .  IS  189 

llarry  B,  Cook,  Connecticut . .  11  101 

A.  W.  Rttniery,  New  Hampshire .  44  283 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut .  40  257 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds.  Rhode  Island  12  182 

Cli.-irli-K  Becker,  Connecticut  .  33  150 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  12  150 

Jacob  K.  Jan aon.  Connecticut. .  37  310 

11.  W,  ColllugWOod,  New  Jersey .  24  14S 

W.  H,  Ru instead,  Connect-lent .  20  78 

Pine  crest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  30  252 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  39  211 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  24  101 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  Tl.  Hall,  Connecticut .  12  203 

Braesidc  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  5  210 

Jay  II.  Ernlssi  ,  Ncy  York .  10  103 

Broad  Brook  Furm.  New  York .  0  42 

James  II.  Lord',  Massachusetts .  4  111 

Mrs.  Rollln  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  11  113 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  it  185 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  22  200 

B.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania  .  7  75 

Dictograph  Poultry  Frm,  New  York..  S  112 

F.  M.  IVaoloy ,  Connecticut .  10  194 

Clias.  Uoiet,  Ohio  .  3  so 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  34  2Si 

Will  Barron,  England  .  32  3S0 

J.  CollliiBon,  England  .  33  235 

Mnrsden  Cross  r.  Farm.  England....  27  241 

HusliKlll  Poultry  Form,  Fa .  13  124 

A.  F.  Rohinson.  New  York.., .  10  209 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  13  133 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont .  29  234 

Margaret  Foul  try  Farm.  Ohio .  12  S3 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  15  129 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  10  104 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  C-onnecticul .  13  151 

Kills  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  19  174 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut  .  2  70 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  V  Y....  13  201 

George  PhLUipa,  Connecticut ...  . .  12  117 

Hu  nipt  on  Institute.  Virginia  .  9  154 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  3  011 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  20  139 

llarry  Williams,  Connecticut .  is  101 

Onkereut  Farm,  New  York  . .  1-1  145 

Jn<.  F,  Marring  I  on,  New  .Jersey, .  lb  223 

Sum  me  r  Grove  Furm,  Ohio..,. .  i;  njq 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  K.  Hensley.  Michigan  .  4  42 

<).  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut..- .  0  C5 

Black  Logliorns. 

J.  Collisori.  England  .  oc,  iqg 


DO  IT  NOW 

/''lET  yourspring  order  in  now  for  S.  C.W. Leghorn 
NT  hnhy  chicks,  and  h»  sure  to  place  the  same  with 
the  farm  that  has  the  goods.  We, are  not  only 
quantity  breeders,  but  quality  breeders.  15c  chicks 
bought  iis  Into  os  July  8th  last  year  bent.  250  eggs  in 
Min  lianda  of  our  oustouieis.  Notevary  mm  did  this, 
but  you  will  get  as  many  big  layers  in  cur  strain  a* 
you  could  probably  buy,  and  our  stock  is  straight 
American  bred;  no  English  blood  lu  our  strain.  Wo 
believe  ill  coot!  looking  Leghorns  tiiat  lay  good  white 
eggs  as  well  ns  good  layers  and  this  kind  of  stock  is 
n  lial  all  hresders  will  eveutuall)  buy.  We  shipped 
ovor  KKI.OOO  baby  chicks  last  season. 

Onn  of  our  customers  in  Connecticut  who  pur¬ 
chased  3000  chick*  from  us  last  spring  made  a  net 
P roll t  of  around  XWI. 00  in  the  month  of  November, 
ill)  ruisod  over  90%  of  his  chicks  and  this  year  wo 
have  his  order  for  7000  more  for  next  season.  We 
sold  4t)00  eggs  to  one  party  in  Virginia  last  spring. 
This  ynar  we  have  already  received  his  deposit 
ou  25,000. 

Our  stock  usually  makes  good,  and  our  plant  is 
continually  growing.  We  opera  to  seven  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubators,  and  can  take  your  order  for  up  to 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  Our  prices  are  no  higher  than 
for  common  bred  stock.  There  is  no  guess  work 
about  it.  Buy  your  chicks  from  a  reliable,  respon- 
sibln,  experienced  poultry  plant  that  is  making  a 
business  of  producing  strong,  well-bred  stock.  <  )nr 
breeders  are  all  of  oue  strain,  and  are  on  free  range 
on  five  farms. 

Send  for  our  JIG  page  catalog  to 

THE  EVERLAY  FARM 
(The  Lord  Farms)  Box  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Bure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  RfJBS  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

l  Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Get  FREE 
Chicken  Book 

\  Ourbig.illus-^| 


Wintringham  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  ::  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Ylgorou*.  Pure  Bred,  Day  Old  Chli-k»,  from  care¬ 
fully  mated  pi-iix,  bii'd  for  high  egg  proiiitctlon.  All 
Chtrkfl  noli!  ai-i!  from  i-ngx  laid  liy  our  Dent  fully  matured 


Chtcka  Hold  are  from  <  lin'd  by  our beat  fully  matured 
helix  of  high  <  KK  production  reenrilK,  Hired  by  cockii  from 
hen*  of  over  25ft  egg  rccordx,  The  tdrOnguol  ausuranec  of 
future  heavy  egg  produeerfi  of  real  value.  A  huiitllng 
vigorous  Chick  «tiai  liinteed  at  your  t-xpi  eat)  depot  for 
every  one  ordered. 

Eklt»  For  II ui riling  IMF,. Fertility  gnarnnteed.  Care¬ 
fully  .-.elected  for  uniformity,  and  parked  in  special  con¬ 
tainer!!.  assuring  delivery  In  boat  condition.  They  prove 
tlit-ir  worth  whentho  hatch  come*  off, 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  KOQS  FOR  HATCHING 

2o  to  60  chicks-  -  He.  1  Helling  of  la  eggs  $11. 50 

60  to  KM)  ehlekn  -  -  1  li e,  I  netting  of  60  eggs  -l.llll 

iftft  to  oftft  chicks  -  -  ir»e.  100  to  60ft  eggs  *7.00  per  lftO 

Remember  it’s  not  the  amount  of  money  you  upend  for 
chicks  or  eggs;  its  what,  you  get  for ‘it  that  counts. 
Vu.ality  and  fair  dealing  are  the  foundation  of  our  bu*l- 
lieHs.  Honest  value  and  prompt  delivery  Assured, 

WINTRINGHAM  PARK  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

Wo  offer  Wyandotte  chicks  from  puro  Barron 
strain  bona  nmtnd  to  an  imported  coekuro!  from 
one  of  Mr.  Barron’s  heaviest  layers,  a  bird  with 
:i  record  of  283  eggs  in  the  pullet  year  Mating 
list  of  Barron  Leghorns  of  same  high  quality 

ready  Fiibrwuty  I. 

Breeding  stork  on  range  all  winter.  Strong, 
vigorous  clileks,  forty  cents  each,  $10  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Discount,  of  20  percent  from  these  prices 
on  Orders  received  before  February  20t.h  with  ■ 
deposit  of  one-quarter  cash.  Safe,  live  deliv-  I 
ery  or  money  refunded. 

A  few  fine,  wnll-dovolnped  Wyandotte  cockerels,  B 
pure  Barron  strain,  sired  by  above  imported  I 
male,  $4  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back, 

CP  RI  IRflFR  McDonogh  School 
•  A-$  vJ  r\.\JlI_.lN  Farm,  McDonogh,  Md, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  -  F.GGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  2-yirar  eld  hen*  on  fret-  grans  range  mated 
with  Tom  Barron  in  a  I  on  from  fftO-egg  ben*.  Eggs  and 
chick*  ifiiai'Hiitei  d  witici'iu-tory  to  you  on  arrival.  In- 
fertUii  egg*  iii  exceed  of  Ift't  replaced  free.  Candee  in- 
cutoutor  operated  by  the  owner,  whose  personal  attention 
i-  given  to  id  I  Hldpineiits,  20  acres  uud  tb  year-  exper¬ 
ience  devoted  to  S.  t\  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs.  $7  a  100 
Chicks,  $11  a  100.  quantity  |  iic«s  uud  inforiioui.ru  on  request 
THE  N1SSKQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  &  Mgr.  St.  James  1’.  O.,  I,,  h,  N.  Y. 


yt\  *  j!  —will  help  yon  wake  ■ 

\\  more  moueg  with  fowl*.  ■ 

Telia  howto  raise  eli.eks,  I 
\  ffef  more  eggs  and  make  larger  I 

profits  with  bn  work.  Learn  about  I 

KphersxBuilt  Incubators  I 

Sold  at  Low  Prices  I 

ly  unequal  li  d.  Big  hatches  oral  Affunrantce  m 
rotects  you ;  backed  by  f  0  voareofUa,ter*hip.  M 
rant  yon  to  I;h von  copy  of  thin  great  Guide  iH 
Poultry  Riiacro.  ,Vrit*  for  it  today— free. 

phcrs  oir.HXATDq  rn..  n.pi.  33,  tur r*La. b.y. 

Ktu<  Turk  CMeaoa  Jjaltat 

RaiopQlriinlfO  MINK, FERRETS.  POULTRY.  DOGS  Bigpro- 
ndlSBOKUIIKb  1Us  (My  book  tolls  howA  Postpaid, 
10  cents.  Tarman’s  Far  Farm, Box  R.  Quincy,  Penna. 

Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 
S.  C.  While  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  result*  of  over  «  quarter  <d  a 
CiUitury'8  experience.  I  guiunntoe  to  ship  Properly 
Hall-bell  Iteolthy,  Vigorous  Olty-old  Chick*,  the  kind 
thnt  will  luipinve  your  Hock  or  start  you  i  lglu  in  the 
Poultry  Im.-iiiess,  Buolc  your  ortlcrs  NOIV"  for  Fi  binary 
and  March  delivery.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
rcasonJtblo  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Batching. 

P.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115.  leshsoic  Slation,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  1914  Egg  laying  contest  pens:  Rtorrs,  Thorn- 
dale,  Mountain  Grove.  Pen  records  average  205 
to  230.  .Sires:  Barron  “Competition"  cockerels  from 
283  egg  hen.  Free  range,  well  developed,  hardy, 
used  to  cold  of  Northern  Ye vm on l  where  temper¬ 
ature  records  40  deg.  below  zero.  The  Bred-to-lay 
strain.  $3.00  EA.CII 
I,.  L.  STOKY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


T om  Barron  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

hatching  eggs  from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
importod  males  from  200-egg  ben.  Also  American 
bred  record  laying  stock.  Breeders  free  ran  cegrown, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Chicks  properly  hatched ; 
easy  to  raise.  <  apneity  2,300  weekly,  hafe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Trice*  low.  K.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

free  range  stock.  Sons  of  directly  imported  hirds.  $3 

each.  Eggs  $5  per  100.  Brae  Burn  Farm.  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-2fl0-284-oge  stock.  Imported  direct,  (j  pullets  and 
1  cook  for  $15.  Hatching  eggs  $7  per  100.  Baby 
chicks,  $8  per  50:  *15  par  100. 

K.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Hii.l.sdalk,  N  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
V-'*  AA'-AYO  ,  s  c  WHiTE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1  ireular  free. 

Cyclone  HatcBery,  Route  2.  Bax  B,  Richfield,  Pa, 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

pullets  for  sale  in  lots  of  10.  at  $2  each.  Larger  lot* 
for  less  money.  A  great  bargain. 

D.  LINCOLN  OKK,  liox  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FUN  OR  PROFIT?  WI1Y  NOT  BOTH 

With  the  PEASLEY  STRAIN  of  S.G.W.  LEGHORNS 

4th  in  last  laying  context  (100  pens  competing  )  Of¬ 
ficial  individual  record,  252.  Winners  of  silver  cups 
and  blue  ribbon*  for  laying  eggs.  The-  highest 
profit  strain.  Chicks,  $hi  hundred:  cockerels.  $5. 

PKASLKY,  .  CI1KSHIHE.  CONN, 


tHESlIlRli,  CONN. 


MEShS  2A  K)  SlaiUL 

White  Wyandotte HatchingEggs 

Tltj»  maroii'ii  |»rls«R  winner*.  (’M’ufnlly 

$1  per  doxru.  Orffei*  now  eml  irlvo  us  time 

for  MilpiiiOlit.,  .S  inl  check  or  money  order. 

TitApKMAiticKKG.  HESSIAN  HILL  FARM.  CrotoicoiHItidson.  H.Y. 
AUdJ*crtt»  all  maill  to  Now  York  Office 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  g°5 k  2y  oCr° krccs,ret^ 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Dswr“  s 

3.000  breeders  on  free  farm  Kango,  link  Fed.  Sj  o- 
cl-il  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  lOU.OIH)  baby  chicks  for 
Hilt!  and  011,01)0  hatching  eggx.  Now  booking  orders 
•or  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery ,  W  $J2pcr 
JOO.  No  ni-dur  too  large  or  too  small,  The  kind  tliql 
live  if  given  half  a  chance,  tint  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  w-  *t!  per  10(1  in 
any  quantity.  My  Honk.  •*  Profits  III  Puullry  Keepinq 
SoWcil  1 1  "c  with  ill!  $|u  onVer*. 

Edgar  itriggs,  itox  “5, Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn 

cork  birds.  $2  to  $5;  cockerels  51  to  $5:  liens  and 
pullets,  $1  ti)  $5.  Ain  now  booking  orders  for  D av¬ 
oid  chicks.  Egg-  for  Hatching,  and  Eight,  Tim  and 
Twelve  weeks-old  pullet*.  250-egg  strain  Leghorns 
with  long,  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  ami  beaks  and  a 
large  comb  that,  lope  to  oue  side. 

A.  K.  (1  KAYES,  1$.  l>.  No.  SS,  Kexville,  N.  Y. 


2f  s.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

5  IV*  p«M‘  100;  ||0O  |  mw  1 .000.  Ejr  v?8,  i  I  por  1'.;  |'»  f»cr  I0O.  Cus- 

It  irl  hatchill^,  M.BO  pur  70 1 J.Gny  Leshcr,  Norfhiiiiiberlanri,  Pa- 


HATCHINGEGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  trap-nested. 
Wyandottes  mated  to  Barron  cockerels,  sons  of 
1913-14  winning  Pennsylvania  contest  pen.  Booklets. 

W.  B.  WOODWARD,  -  Wuhan,  Mass. 


A.  B.  HALL'S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

15  cents.  Winter-Lsyinu  Leghorns  holding  second  place 
aiuong  all  Leghorns  in  the  Laying  Contest.  2,000 
chicks  per  week  after  March  1st  Orders  hooking. 
Cockerels,  $■->.  A.  H.  HALL,  Wulllugford,  Conn, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Torn  Barron-*  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request.  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  at  Missouri  Egg  Contest. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  .  Hultey,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMEH,  ATTENTION  riff  Baby  cMc'khm- 

sale  each  week  commencing  March  1.  Price,  $15for 
100.  Write  for  circular.  The  Elmore  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

SUIT  net  profit  per  lion.  One  laid  S8.H9.  These  are 
BiUTOli'*  winners,  which  I  owe.  Wvundoitos,  Log- 
horns.  Bull  Hocks,  Hods.  All  in-orijs olhcfaJ. 

MORRIS  FARM.  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST^^glVS’t 

Comb  l.eghorns  pays  $3  each  over  ordinary  hens 

Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  ;strL«  i  ^ 7\oV>i7y. 

Vitality  excellent,  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $5 
a  hundred.  O.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater,  Ya. 


BREDT0  LAY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Bahy  chicks,  $12  per 
IDO.  Hatching  Eggs.  $0  per  IDO:  $50  per  1  (rift  t’ir- 
eular  freo.  PERKY  BK1GGS,  Pleasant  Valley  NY. 


Leghorn  CockerAk  1,01,1  haporteddi- 

LC&IIUI  II  UUl/ftCI  eito  ,.ect  frtm,  T,„n  Barron, 
having  egg  records  from  265  to  283.  $2  and  $3  each 
MOUNIAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Oxford,  New  Jersey 


Whilp  African  fiiiinnac  Females,  $2:  Males,  $1. 
mine  fliribdn  uumuas  CHflS  ABEll  Esper3Ilce  N  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1,75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  £.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1,50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORHER,  333  W.  30tii  St.,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Our  readers  are  cautioned  against  pay¬ 
ing  their  subscriptions  to  The  Rubai, 
New-Y0RKEB  to  the  representatives  of 
Iliggins  Circulation  Bureau,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Their  agents  seem  to  be  irre¬ 
sponsible.  This  Bureau  or  their  agents 
have  no  authority  to  take  subscriptions 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  have 
a  number  of  complaints  where  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  paid  these  agents  money 
and  the  receipt  issued  does  not.  show  that 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  paid 
for.  In  some  instances  receipts  arc  given 
for  “Club  No.  10,"  etc.,  no  publication  or 
list  of  publications  being  mentioned  on 
the  receipt.  It  is  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Iliggins  Circulation  Bu¬ 
reau  arc  given  to  irresponsible  parties 
and  the  Bureau  does  not  make  good  the 
representation  of  such  agents. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  which  I  received 
as  Sunday  school  superintendent.  I  think 
when  a  company  gets  where  they  have  to 
use  the  Sunday  school  to  get  people  to 
buy  their  seeds,  it  is  time  something  was 
done.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  is  from  Briggs 
Bros.  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  with  a  proposition  asking  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Sunday  schools  to  induce  the 
children  of  their  classes  to  peddle  their 
seeds,  offering  cheap  jewelry,  fountain 
pens,  and  other  junk  as  premiums  for 
selling  the  seeds.  We  entirely  agree  with 
the  subscriber's  sentiments,  that  a  con¬ 
cern  that  has  to  resort  to  this  sort  of 
methods  in  order  to  sell  their  seeds  is 
not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  cost  of  good  seeds  is  so  slight 
that  no  one  ought  to  take  chances  with 
seed  houses  that  have  to  resort  to  schemes 
of  this  kind  to  dispose  of  their  products. 

The  affair  of  the  Luther  Burbank  Co., 
a  corpora ti  >n  organized  three  years  ago 
to  exploit  the  work  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
horticulturist,  reached  a  climax  the  past 
week  when  Burbank  filed  suir_  in  the  su¬ 
perior  court  to  collect  $h.775  from  the 
Luther  Burbank  Co.  This  amount  is 
alleged  to  be  due  «*u  two  promissory  notes 
given  Burbank  by  tbe  company  and 
signed  by  R.  .T.  Hough,  vice-president, 
and  Led  V.  Belden.  secretary. 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Burbank  bub¬ 
ble  lias  at.  last  burst.  Evidently,  Mr. 
Burbank  made  a  good  bargain  in  selling 
his  name  to  promoters  who  launched  the 
Luther  Burbank  Co.;  and.  as  usual,  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  sort  are.  long  on  prom¬ 
ises  and  slow  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 
If  any  Rural  New-Yorker  render  Hit  on 
the  Burbank  Honorary  Membership 
scheme  they  certainly  cannot  blame  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  it  any  more  than  those  who 
got  caught  on  the  Burbank  Wondcrberry 
fake.  We  exposed  both,  time  and  time 
again. 

My  wife  and  I  are  constant  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  we  like  tbe  way  you 
go  after  the  crooks  that  are  going  over 
the  country.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
receipt  of  my  friend's  which  looks  to  me 
to  he  a  fake.  You  will  see  that  he  did 
not  date  the  receipt,  but  it  was  on  or 
about  November  4th,  1015,  and  they  were 
to  receive  their  first  copy  in  December. 
You  will  see  that  he  is  supposed  to  he  a 
representative  ->f  the  l\ unity  Publishing 
Co.  that  publishes  the  Ford  Family.  Does 
anybody  know  the  address  of  this  con¬ 
cern  V  I  wish  you  would  look  up  and 
see  if  there  is  any  such  publishing  house 
and  answer  through  your  paper  ns  soon 
as  possible.  O.  C.  C. 

Ohio. 

The  receipt  enclosed  was  given  by  Win. 
IT.  Thrush,  who  gives  his  address  as  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  represents  him  as  trav¬ 
eling  representative  for  the  Family  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Automobile  Magazines. 
We  never  heard  of  the  Family  Publishing 
Co.,  .and  are  unable  to  locate  them. 

The  receipt  states  that  the  holder  of 
it  has  paid  ‘,10  cents  for  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  “Ford  Family.”  If  any 
of  our  other  subscribers  are  approached 
by  this  agent  we  trust  that  he  will  be 
given  the  sort  of  reception  ho  deserves. 

Here  is  a  brand  new  proposition  that 
is  just  launched.  The  promoters  are 
members  or  were  formerly  with  the  St  rout 
Co.  Win.  Leister  is  president.  Giles  L. 
Stephens,  vice  president;  David  M. 
George,  treasurer;  t’lms.  Ortt,  secre¬ 
tary;  Egmont  Mollenhaner,  general 
manager.  Wm.  Quiuu,  who  was  former 
advertising  man  for  the  St  rout  Co.  for 
many  years,  is  connected  with  the  above 
company.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
proposition?  These  people  have  already 
a  good  many  enlisted  in  their  service  who 


have  paid  the  three  hundred  dollars.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  given  as  the  First  National 
Bank,  I'hila.,  Pa. ;  Quakertowu  Trust 
Co.,  Quakertown.  Pa.,  and  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Quakertown. 

Pennsylvania.  subscriber. 

The  older  readers  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  will 
remember  the  names  of  William  Leister 
and  Egmont  Molleuhauer  in  connection 
with  the  Strout  Agency  schemes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  business  methods.  It 
seems  that  now  these  two  men,  with  the 
other  parties  named  above,  have  formed 
what  they  call  the  Realty  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  This  subscriber  sends  us  a 
copy  of  their  "Service  Employment  Con¬ 
tract."  which  seems  to  be  their  form  in 
appointing  agents  for  this  Realty  Service 
Company.  The  party  entering  into  the 
contract  is  asked  to  put  up  $300  in  cash 
in  consideration  of  the  Realty  Service  Co. 
furnishing  the  agent  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  catalogues  which  are  to  contain  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  territory  and  property 
for  sale  in  the  agent’s  territory.  Those 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  are 
pretty  well  able  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  we  shall  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  contract  which  this  Realty  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.  and  their  agents  may  offer  to 
those  having  property  for  sale.  From 
the  past  records  of  Messrs.  Mollenhaner 
and  Leister  we  should  say  that  it  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  farmers  ap¬ 
proached  to  look  into  the  conditions  of 
any  contract  or  listing  blank  presented 
carefully  before  putting  their  names 
to  it. 


Tie*  enclosed  circular  as  to  Alfalfa 
strikes  me  as  grist  for  your  swindler 
grinder.  As  all  the  money  I  can  mobolize 
for  Alfalfa  stock  goes  into  growing  the 
stuff,  anyway,  I  will  pass  on  to  you  this 
remarkable  opportunity  for  investment, 
even  to  the  telegram  blank  so  thought¬ 
fully  sent,  with  it.  L.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosures  are  letters  from  The 
II.  A.  Riedel  Investment  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.,  accompanying  a  pospectus  of  the 
American  Alfalfa  Products  Co.  of  tbe 
same  place,  soliciting  investments  for  the 
stock  of  the  Alfalfa  Company.  The  only 
assets  the  prospectus  or  circular  shows 
are  the  rights  to  some  patents  and  trade¬ 
marks.  The  company  apparently  has  no 
plant,  but  proposes  building  one  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  8  per  cent, 
preferred  stock.  The  circular  fails  to 
state  who  is  going  to  pay  the  8  per 
cent  until  dividmuls  are  raised,  or  in  case 
no  dividends  are  ever  earned,  which  is 
usually  the  case  with  concerns  financed 
on  this  basis.  In  our  humble  opinion 
those  who  are  asked  to  invest  in  this 
proposition  will  be  wise  if  they  follow 
the  example  of  I..  D.  B.  and  invest  any 
spare  cash  they  tuny  hove  in  growing  Al¬ 
falfa  on  their  own  farms. 


About  the  latter  part  of  May  I  pur¬ 
chased  two  automobile  tires  from  the 
Columbia  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
2020  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
These  tires  wore  guaranteed  for  5.000 
miles,  and  in  event  they  failed  to  give  this 
mileage  with  proper  care,  I  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  a  new  tire  in  exchange  free  of 
charge,  as  evidenced  bv  attached  com¬ 
munications.  I'pon  arrival  of  tires,  and 
after  examination,  I  did  not  think  they 
would  stand  up  to  guarantee,  therefore 
wrote  to  that  effect.  In  reply  I  received 
a  telegram.  "Accept  tires.  We  are  send¬ 
ing  you  5.000-mile  guarantee.”  The  tires 
went  to  pieces  in  about  1,000  miles.  I 
have  been  writing  about  three  letters  a 
month  since  returning  them  by  express 
prepaid,  and  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  them.  Will  you  please  take  it  up 
and  ascertain  why  they  are  trying  to 
evade  on  honest  obligation,  as  if  this  is 
their  way  of  doing  business  I  want  to 
know  it  and  be  in  a  position  to  put  others 
wise.  A.  <;.  !'. 

Virginia. 

We  have  written  this  company  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  they  make  absolutely  no 
reply  or  explanation.  Their  guarantee 
states  plainly  and  distinctly  that  they 
guarantee  their  tires  to  run  5,000  miles, 
and  if  they  do  not  they  agree  to  replace 
the  tires.  Their  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the 
guarantee  that  you  will  want  to  avoid 
dealings  with  them.  A  standard  tire  will 
pay  in  the  end. 


Social  Worker:  “Aren’t  you  afraid 
the  other  children  will  get  the  measles 
when  they  all  sleep  in  the  same  bed?" 
Mrs.  Rastlis :  l.awzee!  No,  ma’am,  dew 
chill m is  won’t  catch  ’em.  Dew  wot’s  got 
do  measles  sleeps  at  de  bald  oh  de  bed, 
an'  deni  Wut  ain’t  sleeps  at  de  fot  oh  de 
bed.” — Credit  Lost. 


“  My  daddy 
wears  the  kind 
with  the 
RED-LINE 
’ROUND  THE 
TOP!” 


Brown  and  White  Rubber  Footwear 

The  most  wonderful  footwear 
ever  placed  on  the  market! 

Made  by  a  new  process  exclusively  Goodrich — which 
permits  use  of  same  wonderfully  wearing  rubber— 
that  goes  into  Goodrich  Auto  Tires. 

Which  welds  the  boot  under  enormous  pressure  into  ONE 
SOLID  PIECE!  Like  an  automobile  tire  is  made. 

It  cannot  leak,  peel,  or  come  apart.  It  is  yielding  and 
comfortable.  Shaped  to  the  foot  while  it  is  working. 

BUT  TO  GET  “HIPRESS”  ADVANTAGES,  YOU 
MUST  WEAR  “1_H  PRESS  ”  FOOTWEAR.  THERE 
IS  NO  OTHER  MADE  LIKE  IT- YOU  CAN  TELL 
THE  GENUINE  BY  THE  “RED-LINE  ’ROUND 
THE  TOP.” 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 

The  Largest  Rubber  Factory  in  the  World 


Ask  for  the 

RED-LINE 
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FARQUHAR 

I 

I 
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Here  is  the  original  and  only  truly 
low-down  Grain  Drill.  Sows  all  kinds 
of. grain  and  grass  seed  with  minute 
accuracy,  and  has  a  non-clogging 
force  feed  fertilizer  attachment. 

By  loosening  a  single  thumb  nut, 
the  entire  fertilizer  feed  can  be  taken 
apart  and  lifted  out  of  the  Hopper 
for  cleaning.  Our  Grain  Feeds  are  of  the  force  fluted  variety.  Both 
the  quantity  of  fertilizer  and  of  grain  is  regulated  by  levers  on  the 
rear  of  the  Hopper. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  built  in  sizes  from  6  to  12  tubes  with  the  choice  of  Pin  Hoe, 
Spring  Hoe.  or  Simile  Disc  Openers.  New  Booklet,  "Seeding  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Grain  Drill,"  tells  why  your  11)16  crops  should  be  put  in  with  a  Farquhar  Drill.  This 
booklet,  with  the  address  of  your  loeul  Farquhar  dealer,  free  for  the  asking.  Wriie 
us  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  330,  York,  Pcnna. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  and  Boilers.  Saw  Mills,  Threshers.  Steam  and  Gas 
Tractors,  Potato  Diggers.  Cultivators.  Hydraulic  Presses. 


0ver50Yrs. 

of  SUCCESS 


Ask  any  farmer  who  owns  a  Farni- 
avorite  Grain  Drill  and  ho  will  tell 
you  that  It  would  bo  impossible  for  any 
drill  to  do  better  work:  that  it  will  sow  any  seed  from  grasses  and 
clovers  to  bush  lima  beans;  that  it  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an 
even  depth ;  that  the  seed  is  covered  right:  that  it  is  exceptionally  well 
built,  strong,  simple,  easy  on  both  man  and  team;  that  repair  cost  is 
small ;  that  it  does  all  claimed  for  it. 

There  is  Made  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Plowfur  Single  Disc; 
opens  an  extra  wide  seed  furrow:  scatters  the  seed  evenly  the  entire  width; 
more  plants  to  the  row;  less  waste  space  between  rows;  a  better  stand  and 
fewer  weeds.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  exclusive  patented  features  used 
on  Farmers’  Favorite  -Drills.  These  Drills  are  made  in  both  grain  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  styles  and  in  every  size. 

Send  for  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog.  Read  it,  then  go  to  your  implement 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  sold  under  a  warranty  that 
means  much  to  you. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.  Springfield,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repiy 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Lame  Dog 

[  have  a  French  bulldog  eight  months 
old :  she  is  lame  in  the  left  buck  foot. 
At  times  she  ran  hardly  touch  the  ground 
with  it  and  then  again  it  seems  to  he 
all  right.  I  cannot  find  anything  the 
matter  with  the  foot ;  it  seems  to  hr* 
more  like  rheumatism.  Can  anything 
be  done  for  it?  A.  K. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  diagnose  mysterious  lame¬ 
ness  without  making  an  examination.  If 
you  think  it  is  rheumatism  give  five 
grains  of  salol  twice  daily  and  increase 
to  three  such  doses  a  day  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  A.  8.  A. 


ago.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
her?  A.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Without  an  examination  we  cannot 
say  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  lame¬ 
ness.  or  where  it.  is  located,  but  if  you  are 
certain  that  the  ankle  is  the  part  affect¬ 
ed  it  might  he  well  to  have  it  line-fired 
and  blistered  by  a  Qualified  veterinarian, 
and  then  allow  a  six  week’s  rest.  If  you 
cannot  have  rhis  done  the  lmir  may  be 
clipped  off  and  the  part  repeatedly  blis¬ 
tered  with  cantharidine  salve  to  be  bought 
from  a  druggist.  A.  s.  a. 


Spasmodic  Colic 

I  had  a  sick  horse.  He  would  paw. 
look  around  at  his  side  ami  at  times  lie 
down,  then  for  a  time  would  seem  bet¬ 
ter.  His  bowels  rumbled  freely  and  he 
seemed  to  want  to  make  water.  He  had 
been  given  a  long  drive  the  day  before. 
I  called  a  local  yeierinarian.  and  he 
said  he  had  the  rheumatic  colic,  gave  him 
some  medicine  and  said  he  did  not  think 
it  serious.  The  horse  got  no  better  so  I 
called  another  veterinarian,  and  he  said 
it  was  kidney  trouble  and  he  took  his 
water  and  the  horse  got  better  at  once. 
What  was  the  matter  with  ibis  horse? 

<  >hio.  a.  n.  .r. 

The  h  ors  >  no  doubt  had  spasmodic 
(cramp)  colic  in  which  the  urine  is 
retained.  The  urine  is  passed  as  soon  as 
the  spasms  subside  and  this  may  have 
been  so  in  this  ease,  as  a  result  of  sooth¬ 
ing  medicine  given  by  the  first  veterin¬ 
arian.  or  from  the  attack  passing  off 
"despite  treatment."  Ii  is  quite  usual, 
hut  commonly  erroneous,  to  attribute  the 
pain  in  such  eases  to  "kidney  trouble" 
and  retention  of  the  urine.  A.  s*  a. 


The  Thrown  Oak.— A  note  in  London 
“Hardening  Illustrated"  remarks  that  the 
most  beautiful  tree  of  the  week  (Nov,  13) 
is  t he  Brown  oak  (Quercus  rubra)  of 
America — “one  of  the  very  best  of  oaks 
for  color,  which  is  not  red.  hut  a  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  brown  approaching  red.  The 
American  Scarlet  oak.  (}.  coecinea.  is  said 
to  he  a  poor  grower  in  Kp gland.  We  in- 
el  tide  many  noble  trees  among  our  Amer¬ 
ican  trees,  but  their  generally  slow 
growth  lessens  their  planting  by  peonle 
who  are  looking  for  immediate  rather 
than  permanent  effects. 


Must  Sacrifice  1 29  hnrfSSuSSSXS  "™5: 

Milk  trikon  from  doer.  R.  I).  and  Phono,  3  miles 
to  Owego.  To  got  $1,001)  ecisli  anil  mortgage  for $050. 
Longtime  takes  it.  Don't  delay  if  interested.  Title 
good.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owegu,  Tinga  Co  ,  New  York 


FARM  ACCOUNTS  ^mmPupelt! 

send  postal  for  full  description  of  method,  -dicrwlpg  forms 
used  in  host  farm  accounting  system  vet  devised. 

The.  FARMERS'  BUREAU Incorp.  Dpt.  R.  1 50  Nassau Sh. N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying-  -with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  -we  open  a  department,  horn  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  eaeh 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  tnak8  It  known  here.  This  Rate  wll) 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  cf 
t.h«  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  ua  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  ruid  only  Farm 
Products,  Holp  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursarv  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


PPRE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  new  crop  soon:  booking 
order*  now:  circular  free.  RANSOM  FARM, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  Finest  quality  buckwheat  and 
white  extracted  honey:  10  lbs.  by  mall  $1.25 
within  third  torn-.  50  lbs.  or  more.  In  rents  opr 
lb.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Dauby,  X.  Y. 


Pigs  Coughing. 

I  have  two  little  pigs  seven  weeks  old 
which  I  feed  oil  skim-milk,  and  once  in 
it  while  give  them  a  little  corn.  They 
seem  to  have  a  cough;  it  sounds  as  though 
they  were  choking.  Can  you  tell  mo 
what  to  do?  They  seem  to  be  constipated 
a  little.  What  can  1  give  them?  c.  s. 
Connecticut. 

If  the  pigs  are  confined  to  a  dusty  pen, 
or  are  running  in  a  dusty  yard  the  dust, 
is  the  cause  of  the  cough  and  it  may 
cause  fatal  pneumonia.  Damp  sleeping 
places  also  may  induce  cough  in  little 
pigs,  while  in  older  ones  that,  have  been 
on  grass,  lung  worms  are  the  common 
cause  of  cough  and  for  ihem  there  is  no 
specific  remedy.  Turn  the  pigs  on  grass, 
keep  them  out  of  dusty  pons  or  yards,  or 
damp  or  dirty  beds  or  wallowing  places. 
Stop  feeding  corn.  Add  wheat  middlings, 
a  little  cornnieal  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal 
to  the  milk  and  mix  one  ounce  of  lime- 
water  with  each  quart  of  milk  feed.  See 
that  the  slop  barrel  and  feeding  troughs 
are  kept  sweet  and  clean.  a.  s.  a. 


Lameness 

Can  you  tell  me  what,  to  do  for  my 
mare?  She  is  lame  in  her  left  hind 
ankle.  At  the  age  of  four  she  caught  her 
foot  in  a  hole  in  the  stable;  she  was  laid 
up  for  a  while  but  got  better  until  two 
years  ago.  when  she  was  taken  worse, 
and  in  Winter  she  can  hardly  go.  She 
is  a  heavy  mare,  has  been  used  mostly 
for  driving  which  hurts  her  terribly.  She 
seems  to  work  all  right  when  the  ground 
is  soft  on  farm.  This  happened  II  years 


GRAPEFRUIT  am!  Oranges;  Golden  russets 
$1.50  per  box.  quarter  Imx,  60  rents.  F.  O.  R. 
Miami,  Fin.  Quarter  boxes  UeTtverod  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  purer*!  post  sene.  GoM'Ui 
Russets,  $1.25.  Write  us  for  express  rntes  nml 
partleulars.  GEO  Tl.  UELLON,  Tropical  Grove, 
Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE-  200  egg  Incubator,  almost  new; 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder  Stove;  2L,  If. 
P.  Webster  Gasoline  Engine.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion!  price  low.  H.  P..  MORGAN,  Amenia.  X.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  First  quality,  $Ui  per  ton.  F. 

O.  II.  Meelinnieslmrg,  Ohio.  II.  ('.  ROGERS, 
Meelianieshurg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE-  -H  Model  incubators  200  nnd  3<iO  egg 
size,  in  guiiii  condition.  Write  for  prices. 
BABY  CHICK  FARM.  SUiatsbnrg,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  -Oliver  No.  3  typewriter:  240  egg 
Successful  Incubator.  HARVEY  WOOD,  Paint¬ 
ed  Post,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT. 16 — Choice  lied  Kidney  beans,  $8.50  per 
hundred,  CJIAS.  K.  OTTMAN,  Sharon  Springs, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  SAUSAGE  MEAT  Something  you 
will  enjoy.  Noi  a  by-product,  but  one  of  our 
specialties;  made  Willi  care  from  the  best  cuts 
of  fresh  pig  pork.  Try  n  box  of  four  l-lli. 
print*,  postpaid  for  $1.  SAND  AN  ON  All  FARM. 
Windham,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— Power  bay  pressing  outfit  complete. 

of  some  standard  make;  must  lie  in  llr>t  class 
condition.  Wish  to  exchange  lulled  buy,  straw 
or  oats  for  same.  Address  WALTER  G.  11. ES, 
157  Cambridge  St..  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  Essex  portable  hovers;  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  two  new  Essex  outdoor  brood¬ 
ers;  bargain.  MeELHKXEY'S  l'(U  l.TRY  FARM. 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Ydi  R  SUCCESS  with  poultry  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  your  help,  A  number  of  our 
graduates  who  have  had  two  years'  practical 
I  raining  are  ready  to  lake  up  work  on  poiillrv 
farms,  Address  KARON  DE  IIIUSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine.  N.  J.— not  a 
college,  blit  »  practical  farm  school. 


WANTED— A  competent  man  with  A  1  experi¬ 
ence  in  file  feeding,  breeding  and  raising  of 
hogs  and  capable  of  making  «  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  herd  of  300  tiogs  in  bringing  up  shouts 
and  milk  pigs  for  market.  State  experience  and 
salary.  Single  man  preferred.  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Alexandria  Ray,  X,  Y.  • 


WANTED — Married  couples,  without  children. 

between  the  ages  of  30  and  45.  to  take  charge 
of  cottages  at  Thorn  Hill  School  for  Roys. 
Wages,  $00  per  mouth  and  maintenance,  in¬ 
creasing  with  term  of  service.  Ad'dress  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Thorn  Hill  School,  Warrendnlo, 
1'a. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  Cornell  graduate. 

now  in  charge  of  000  acre  apple  orchard,  de¬ 
sires  change  April  first-  Thoroughly  competent 
In  all  brandies  of  farming,  particularly  fruit 
and  dairy  work.  BOX  70,  care  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  working  foreman,  take 
charge  estate.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches.  Balanced  rations,  Rnheock  and  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Salesman,  accounting  nnd  corre¬ 
spondent.  BOX  05,  rare  R.  N.-Y, 


WANTED-  Married  mnn  with  family,  a  good 
milker  and  general  farm  hand;  will  let  small 
piece  of  land  on  shares  to  balance  of  family  for 
truck  purposes;  must  be  temperate;  state  terms 
in  first  letter.  FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Mohawk 
Farm,  FultouvUle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Farmer  and  wife;  man  to  d'o  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  to  do  housework  for 
owilCr.  State  wages  wanted.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Address  BOX  04,  care  It.  N  Y. 


KI'PEIUNTENPEXT  wants  position  with  gen- 
tloinail  who  expects  to  buy,  or  has  estate  iii 
Virginia,  to  develop  dairy  and'  hog  farm  on 
large  scale.  Have  interesting  proposition.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  01.  care  Rural  New  Yorker,  New 
York, 


WANTED- — Working  orchard  foreman,  married. 

experienced.  March  first.  PA  UK  It  FAD  OR¬ 
CHARD  COMPANY.  Big  Pool,  Maryland. 


ARE  YOF  interested  In  securing  reliable. 

steady,  strictly  temperate  help  for  vonr  farm? 
If  so.  address  the  BARON  PE  IIIUSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine.  N,  J.—  Not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 

MARKET  rOULTRYMAN  of  twenty  years'  ox- 
peri  on  re,  d’eslres  position  on  established  plant, 
or  plan  and  build  plant  in  Spring;  married;  no 
children;  excellent,  references.  Address  BOX  79, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position;  twelve  years'  ex- 
perienen  with  registered  stock.  Good  feeder 
for  Tests,  nod  calf  raiser.  Two  years  college 
training.  Single  American;  goniT  habits  nnd 
record.  BOX  78,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\  (II  \G  MAN,  single,  college  graduate  four 
years'  experience,  desires  position  as  manager 
or  assistant  mi  farm:  references;  willing  to 
work  HERBERT  HII.MER,  24ti  lie  Kalb  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  Position  as  foreman-gardener  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  eslate.  15  years'  experience  in  all 
branches  of  privute  work:  married,  can  furnish 
excellent  references.  BOX  111),  Ludlow,  Mass. 


WANTED  -Boy  1<i  years,  good  worker,  good 
home;  cun  learn  poultry  business  thoroughly. 
ROSS  POULTRY  FARM,  i{.  F.  l>.  No.  t.  Bridge¬ 
port,  Form, 


WANTED — Farmer,  experienced  In  general  work 
to  manage  a  small  farm  near  Hartford*.  Mar¬ 
ried.  under  35,  use  of  five  room  cottage  and 
privileges.  Write  fully  us  to  experience.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Engagement  April  1st.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  Box  89,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  by  March  1st. 

to  manage  oil  acres  of  fruit  and'  vegetables  on 
farm,  within  40  miles  of  N.  Y.  Pity,  close  to 
R.  R.  Station  and  town.  Must  be  honest, 
strong  and  systematic,  have  ability  to  manage 
men.  prepare  stuff  for  market,  sell  al  high 
prices,  nnd  bring  first  class  references.  Write 
fully  to  BOX  88,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  -Scotchman  and  wife  who  have  boon 
In  America  not  over  three  years.  Man  must  be 
good  all  round  farmer  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  Itj  the  •  are  of  live  stock  of 
nil  kinds,  Wife  must  Is*  first  ■  la«s  dairy  woman, 
capable  of  doing  her  own  milking.  She  must 
be  exceptionally  neat  and  painstaking  In  the 
care  of  milk  and  cream  and  must  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  butter  maker.  Live  stock  consists  of  5 
horses,  (!  COWS,  III  winter  too  sheep  to  care  for. 
Both  mnn  mnf  wife  must  furnish  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  In  answering  state  length  of  lime  em¬ 
ployed  in  former  places,  Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  former  employers;  state  age,  number 
In  family  and  Wages  expected.  pool  tl  on  Is  In 
New  Hampshire;  permanent  1o  right  parly; 
good  wages.  BOX  87,  care  Rural  .'  w  Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position 
March  1st,  1916,  or  would  consider  renting 
dairy  farm  stocked ,  have  two  boys  to  work  with 
me,  (’an  furnish  the  best  of  reference.  BOX 
8(5,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience  with  pure  bred  stock: 
efficient  In  planning  Work,  handling  men,  pro- 
ducing  results  on  large  proposition;  references 
and'  records  to  show  whaL  I  can  do.  LOCK  BOX 
203,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED —  An  office  assistant  for  both  inside 
and  outside  work  on  a  country  .-state.  Should 
understand  si  ortjiand  am)  typewriting.  An  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  a  single,  reliable  fellow 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  a  variety  of  work. 
(5.  A.  DREW,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MANAGER  open  for  first  class  position.  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  Plenty  of  working  experience. 
Married;  references.  L.  M.  HAYES,  Cortland, 

n,  y, 


WANTED — March  1st.  position  ns  working  fore¬ 
man  by  reliable  married  Swede;  experience, 
reference.  A.  S.,  Box  144,  Sterling,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED  Farmer  to  manage  dairy  farm  1(15 
acres,  25  or  more  cows,  give  one-half  milk 
sold  in  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Splendid'  chance  for  the 
right  man:  mast  tie  sober,  Industrious  Good 
Dairy  Farm.  BOX  So,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  WANTED  Determined  young 
man;  Cornell  Agricultural  s indent,  wishes  to 
secure  a  position  on  farm  where  advancement 
is  possible.  Practical  experience;  educational 
training,  sound  business  principles,  non-smoker, 
ngn-drliiker.  JOHN  RUNNER,  711  N,  Tlogu 
St..  Itlmca,  N.  Y. 

me  NATIONAL  Farm  School  ,,o  March  8th  will 
graduate  twenty-nine  young  utfen  In  different 
departments  of  practical  agriculture  where  they 
have  been  trained  for  three  years,  working  from 
31  to  5(1  hours  per  week.  We  would  be  very 
glad  In  recommend  trained  men  lo  any  one  re¬ 
quiring  help  Iii  agricultural  or  horticultural 
lines.  Address  DIRECTOR,  The  National  Farm 
School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  desires  sltnn- 
Hon  commercial  plant  preferred,  thoroughly 
reliable,  every  hratlch  finest  references.  Call 
BOX  105,  Huntington,  L.  1. 


WANTED — On  or  about  March  1st,  n  reliable. 

unmarried  man  about  thirty  as  gardener  and 
farmer,  by  a  lady  in  one  of  the  bill  towns  of 
Connecticut.  A  small  greenhouse  is  a  part,  of 
the  plant:  two  Imrses,  seven  bead  of  cattle,  no 
pigs,  no  ehtekens.  Vegetable  and  llower  gardens, 
also  main  crops,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc  \  see 
ond  man  is  kept  nil  the  year,  iii  winter  care 
of  furnaces,  etc.  Wages,  $40,  2-rooin  cottage 
board  and  washing.  A  total  abstainer  pre¬ 
ferred'.  correspondence  invited,  BOX  81,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober.  Industrious  farmer,  young  or 
middle  aged  and  marrlefl;  wife  to  do  cooking 
and  looking  after  house;  want  man  who  knows 
how  to  care  for  Stock  and  cultivate  small  farm. 
Good  wages  to  right  people.  A.  H.  DOLGE, 
Westport.  Conn,,  Bos  4t. 


WANTED — March  1st,  married  man  to  work 
farm  near  New  York;  must  lie  temperate,  un¬ 
derstand  general  farming,  particularly  the  poul¬ 
try  Industry;  good  salary:  permanency  and'  profit 
sharing  to  right  man.  State  experience,  age. 
nationality,  what  family  consists  of.  BOX  84 
care  It.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— April  1st.  married  man  hv  the  year 
on  a  large  dairy  farm  in  Greene  'Co,  GEO. 
W.  DENTON.  Coxsackle,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Single  man  urnl'er  35  as  herdsman, 
clean,  dry  hand  milker;  no  whiskey  or  cigar¬ 
ettes.  Permanent  Job;  thirty-five  dollars  month 
nnd  hoard;  no  stamp  for  reply.  R.  F.  SHAN¬ 
NON,  Sewiekley,  l’a. 


M  ANTED  -Experienced.  married  and  single 
men.  familiar  with  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming.  JAMES  McDtJ.L,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Position  as  working  foreman,  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming:  mar¬ 
ried.  no  small  children;  by  April  1st.  BOX  82, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— On  March  1st,  married  American 
fanner  to  run  vegetable  farm:  send  particu¬ 
lars  to  BOX  57,  Spoon k,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Young  farm  hand:  must  under¬ 
stand  rare  of  cows,  strictly  sober;  first  class 
references.  BOX  80,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


I'OT  T.TRYMAN — A  1  chicken  man  wanted1,  es¬ 
pecially  strong  in  raising  young  stock  and 
brooder  work,  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport, 
R.  4.  Conn, 


WANTED — Ry  April  1st,  experienced  American 
farmer  with  helpful  family  on  118  acre  Con¬ 
necticut  farm,  dairying,  fruit,  bees;  liberal 
share  proposition:  place  partially  stocked  and 
fullv  tooled;  references  required.  Address  F.  p. 
HAMILTON,  299  Purl;  Avenue,  East.  Orange, 


won  lofiitofp;  good  building!*,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  R I V ENBT'RG It,  MunnsVllle,  N  Y. 


GOING  SOUTH  —Will  sell  my  farm  17(5  aeres, 
25  miles  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  S3. 800.  HARRY 
•T.  ROBERTS.  Park  ton,  M(l, 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm.  Twelve  miles 
from  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  $700  burn  and  six  -room 
bouse.  Priec  $7, (Mu.  Easv  terms.  N.  TOTTEN. 
157  K.  125tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
1.200  liens;  six-room  bouse  and  hath.  Sixteen 
acres.  Price  $7,500;  cost  $10,000,  Apply  for 
particulars  II.  BACON,  Berwyn.  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  Greenhouse  property.  8  acres.  8.000 
feet  of  glass.  All  kinds  of  fruit.  15  miles 
from  New  York:  $8,000;  terms.  AMOS  A.  FINK, 
Kenilworth,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALK— 140Uj  acre  Alfalfa  farm.  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  rolling  land,  well  watered,  fine 
buildings;  double  sixteen-room  house;  furnace; 
basement  barn.  Gamble  roof;  King  Ventilators. 
New  silo!  capacity,  40  cattle;  water;  horse 
barn,  hog  house,  tool  shed:  about  one  hundred 
fruit  trees;  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Including 
team,  implements.  W.  I>.  ROE.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  FARM— Shh  acres,  all 
new.  8  room  house;  one  mile  of  city  oil  ear 
line;  photo  on  request:  $4,500;  one-half  cash, 
rest  in  5  years.  DAVE  .TARDINE,  Staunton.  Ya. 


WANTED-  -To  lent  or  work  on  shares,  with 
privilege  of  iiuying,  farm  in  Central  New 
York,  50  to  100  acres,  with  stock  and  tools.  IV. 
B.  SMITH.  Weed  sport,  N.  Y, 


THE  BUST  125  acre  grain  ami  dairy  farm  In 
Tompkins  County.  $45  per  acre.  OWNER. 
Box  A-72,  Route  5,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  In  the  Berkshlres,  grand 
views,  moiiutnln  spring  water  (soft),  fruit; 
a  home  that  is  worth  while.  ELDON  L. 
FRENCH.  Houtta tonic,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  -Fine  large  village  residence,  all  im¬ 
provements.  also  a  farm  of  eighty-five  acres 
just  out  of  the  town;  also  a  Catskill  mountain 
trout  brook  farm  of  fifty  acres;  healthful  place. 
G.  F,  PITTS.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FRUIT-TRUCK  FARM  For  Rent.  25 
aeres.  completely  equipped  in  high  class  su¬ 
burb  of  New  York  City.  Home  grocers  buy 
everything.  Established  brands,  Fast  year's 
egg  output  sold  range  thirty,  sixty  cents  dozen, 
fruits,  vegetable*  proportionately.  Stocked  with 
thousand  Leghorn*;  2,500  egg  Incubator:  dwell¬ 
ing  six  rooms,  bath.  Low  rental  or  consider 
partnership  operation.  MUTUAL  SERVICE.  140 
Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


76  \('l!KS  one  mile  from  Bridgeville,  the  best 
fruit,  sweet  potato,  loelou.  truck  or  poultry 
farm  in  this  locality,  800  Kleffer  pear.  1,000 
pencil.  15  acre*  pine  timber;  will  sell  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price.  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES, 
Bridgeville.  Del. 


FOR  SAI.E  do  acre  tobacco  and  hay  farm,  to 
•settle  Pierce  estate:  300  feet  frontage  on  En¬ 
field  Street.  Cf,.  next,  south  of  Hazard  hall; 
large,  colonial  house;  barn,  tobacco  sheds;  sfenin 
beat.  gas.  electricity;  small  house  for  tenant; 
town  water:  trolleys.  For  Illustrated  circular 
address  Gl-'.o.  M.  PHASE.  Administrator,  77 
Crystal  Ave..  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  exchange  2  story  brick  bouse,  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements,  Brooklyn,  valued  ut  $0,000. 
for  a  good  general  farm.  BOX  S3,  cure  It.  N.-Y. 


GT.  BARRINGTON,  MASS.,  44  acre  farm  for 
siilo;  suitable  for  poultry  and  gardening,  I.. 
M.  JOHNSON,  Owner,  Palnesville,  Ohio. 


7  ACRES  Western  Colorado,  300  bearing  apple 
trees;  1-6  acre  red  raspberries;  picked  $150 
lust  season;  good  location  for  chickens  and  bees 
near  town,  churches  nnd  high  school;  good 
water :  tine  climate;  price  $1,500.  GEO  H 
WERB.  (Vdarcdgc,  Colo. 


FARM  of  458  acres;  must  Is*  sold  by  April  1st: 

$70  per  acre;  3  miles  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  fine 
road:  good  buildings,  and  first  class  laud.  BOX 
570,  Syracuse,  \,  Y. 


MIL  NALL — Forty  acres  of  Improved  truck  land 
Write  for  particulars.  O.  M.  MEYNCKF  \’ 
Emporia,  Va. 


(Henderson's  Remarkable 

Seed  Offer  for  1916 


Jhe  Henderson 

Gar*n  P/aOS 


Meta*** 

Li  «"A 


Every  Empty 
^^Envelope  Counts 
as  Cash  ^ 

.  V'hen  you  receive  Hender- 
^B  son  3  Collection  of  Special- 
^B  ties  keep  the  coupon  envel- 
B  °Pe  in  vvhich  the  collection 
is  enclosed.  This  coupon 
W  envelope  will  be  accepted 
■  as  25c  cash  payment  on 
'  any  order  of  one  dollar  ' 

or  over.  Send  us  10c  ^ 

with  the  coupon  below 
and  you 


lathe coupon 
envelope  A 
worth 

,  25c.  ^ 


TO  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds, ^and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  mammoth  annual  catalog, “Everything  for 
the  Garden,”  we  have  made  up  a  collection  of  six  of  our  best  specialties  which 

we  will  send  for  10c,  along  with  our 
catalog  and  our  "Garden  Plans.”  This  is 
beyond  question  one  of  the  most  liberal 
introductory  offers  we  or  anyone  else  has 
ever  made.  . 

Here  is  the  Offer 


All  for  Only  10c 


We  make  this  offer  because  we  want  you 
to  know  Henderson's  Seeds  and  Hender¬ 
son’s  Service,  and  to  obtain  a  complete 
distribution  of  oar  new  catalog  among 
those  interested. 


m 


_ 


I  “Everything  for  the  Garden” 

•  — our  206  page  1916  catalog. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  with  a 
beautifully  lithographed  and  em¬ 
bossed  cover.  Contains  16  color 
plates  and  oyer  1000  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  library  of  every¬ 
thing  worth  while  for  farmer 
and  gardener.  1 

O  Henderson’s  Garden  Plans. 

These  arc  a  series  of  sug¬ 
gested  layouts  for  your  garden," 
and  will  be  found  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  interesting  and  helpful. 

3  Henderson’s  White  Tipped. 

•  Scarlet  Radish.  Of  quick 
growth,  small  top,  flesh 'white, 
mild  and  crisp. 

A  Henderson’s  Big  Boston  Let-. 
■  *  tuce.  A  grand  large  head 
lettuce.  Compact,  tender,'  crisp. 


C  Henderson’s  Genuine  Pon- 
derosa  Tomato.  The  grand¬ 
est  tomato  on  earth.  Magnificent 
size,  solid  and  meaty,  with  but 
few  seeds. 

/I  Henderson’s  Invincible  As- 
ters.  Mixed  Colors.  TJie 
highest  development  in  Asters. 
Immense  double  flowers,-  on 
large  stems.  •  -  ' 

H  Spencer  and  Eckford’s  Large 
*  *  Flowering  Sweet  Peas. 

Mixed  Colors.'  A  glorified  new 
race,  surpassingly  superior  tc 
the  older  sorts.  .  _ 

Q  Henderson’s  Butterfly  Pan- 
sies.  .Mixed  Colors.  Largest 
flowers  arid  a  magnificent  va¬ 
riety.  of  colorings. 

9  Coupon  envelope,  accepted 

•  by  us  as  25c.  towards  any 
order  of  not  less  than  $1.00  for 
our  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.' 


1916 

Offer  - 
Coupon 


- — means  bigger  production  and 
increased  quality  of  results 

The, unknown  quantity  in  your  garden  and  on  your  grounds  is 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  you'plant  and  ydu  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
seeing  that  you  obtain  the  best  procurable. 

Every  packet  of  11  emierson's  Seeds  has  behind  it  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  69  years  of  successful  seed  growing  and  -seUi-ng.  Most  of  the 
best  methods  of  seed  trials  and  testing  originated  with  the  founder  of  our 
house,  and  these  have  been  improved  from' year  to  year  through,  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  seedsmen  and  are  today  still  the  best,'  Possibly  as  critical  planters  as 
any,  in  the  choice  of  their  seeds,  are  the  market  gardeners  or  truck  farmers.-  As. 
an  endorsement  of  the  quality  of  Henderson’s  Seeds,  we  take  pride  in  the- fact, 
that  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  supply  a  larger  .number  of  professional  growers 
than  any  two  seed  houses  in  the  world.  Henderson’s  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

I  enclose  10c,  for  which  send  me  your 
catalog.  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
your  1016 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


‘Garden  Plans,”  and  the  6  ^ 
packets  of  seeds  enclosed  in  coupon  envelope 
good  for  25c  as  -explained  in  your  advertise 
merit  published  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Xante. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  beautiful  nevy  1016  catalogue 
— 206  pages,  16  color  plates,  over  1000  illustrations  - 
the  most  complete  gardening  catalogue  ever  printed. 
We  also  want  you  to  have  our  valuahje  “Gar¬ 
den  Plans,”  of  which  one  of  our  customers  says, 
“I  found  them  of  immense  value  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  my  garden,”  containing  suggested 
layouts  for  your  garden,  made  up  by 
men  who  are  thoroughly  capable. 


We  also  want  you  to  know  and  try  Henderson's  Seeds 
So  we  have  made  up  a  package  to  include  six  packets 
-.1  seeds,  our  new  catalogue,  and  the  1016  edition 
ot  "Garden  Plans,”  all  Of  which  we  will  send 
you  for  10c.  Read  complete  details  of  offer 
at  top  of  page— then  send  10c  with  or  without 
coupon.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  special 
offer  that  you  mention  this  publica¬ 
tion. 


Now! 


.1  ddress. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


Send  iu  the 
coupon  or  a 
letter,  enclosing 
10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
You  will  he  pleased  with 
what  we  send  you,  we  are 
sure.  It  is  the  best  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  we  have  ever  made. 


32£la 


SEED  FARMS 


comprise  nearly  2,000  acres  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  famous  Genesee 
Valley  country  of  Western  New  York  and  are 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


hern  grown,  hardy,  acclimated  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  Northern  and  7 
Nearly  all .the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
cithin  the  oOO  mile  circle  from  Honeoye  Falls,  where  our  Farms  and  Seed  Houses  are 
mers  living  in  this  territory  are  our  Natural  customers. 

FARM  SEFDS  testet*  a,1(1  thoroughly  tried  out  on  our  own  Farms  are  sure  to  meet  your  re- 

UUUUU  quirements  for  hardiness  and  vigor  and  intelligently  farmed,  your  lands  should 
Crops,  freight  rates  arc  low,  and  we  have  two  great  railroad  systems  to  carry  Farm  Seeds  from  our 
in  a  few  days,  thereby  avoiding  those  tedious  delays  which  frequently  occur  when  freight  is 
reat  distance,  l  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  but  just  one  grade  ami 
ncy  can  buy.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  are  the  only  American  firm  selling  but  the  one,  and  that,  the 
quality  Seeds.  25  years  ago  our  sales  were  40,000  lbs.,  or  20  tons.  The  last  two  years  from  8,000.000- 


Guarantee 


Dibble  s  Farm  Seeds  are  sold  on  a  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject 

make  on  your  own  farm  or  to  have  made  for  you. 


20,000  Bushels  Tested  Seed  Corn 


hay  annually  on  the  Dibble  Farms,  of  which  at  least  500 
tons  are  Alfalfa,  and  our  new  tree  book  on  Alfalfa  Culture 
tells  just  how  to  grow  this  wonderful  crop  successfully  in 
the  East. 

D.  B  Brand  Seeds  are  used  on  the  Cornell  College  Farms 
and  by  the  N.  V.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gen¬ 
eva  for  Extension  work. 

30,000  Bushels  Seed  Oats  “HEAVYWEIGHT” 

the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  Oat  with  stiff  straw, 
extra  heavy,  thin  hulled  grain,  bright,  thoroughly  reoleaued, 
weighing  44*46  lbs.  per  bushel  and  enormously  prolific.  Authen¬ 
tic  yields  reported  to  us  hy  our  customers,  crops  raised  right 
here  in  the  Eastern  States,  7.>S0-S24KI-!>,2-flt)-l  15-117  bushels 


“The  Best  Seven  Varieties”  both  Flint  and  Dent  adapted 
to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Slates  for  crop  and  the  Silo. 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT,  the  largest  growing, 
most  productive  Flint  grown,  with  a  record  of  243  bushels 
from  one  peck  of  Seed  in  New  Hampshire  and  of  230 
bushels  per  acre  in  New  York. 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT,  IMPROVED  LEAMING, 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT,  the  big  Northern  grown 
White  that  produces  ears  as  w-ell  as  stalks  and  several 
other  dependable  varieties. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  purity  and  germination.  AV¬ 
ERAGE  OF  ALL  TESTS  MADE 
TO  DATE  ABOVE  95V  GER¬ 
MINATION. 

No.  1  Fancy  Canada  Field  Peas, 

Winter  or  Hairy  Vetch,  and  a  full 
stock  of  the  Best  Farm  Seeds  of 
the  highest  quality. 

DIBBLE'S  D.  R.  BRAND  NOR¬ 
THERN  GROWN  ALFALFA, 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEEDS 
99.50V  PURE  OR  BETTER,  the 

highest  grade  obtainable.  Every 
bag  tested  both  for  Purity  and  ger¬ 
mination  in  our  own  Laboratory. 

Last  year,  average  test  of  all  Alfal¬ 
fa  Seed  we  sold  was  above  99.75V, 
and  of  clover  above  99.70V  purity. 

Is  not  this  the  kind  of  seed  you 
want  to  sow  on  your  Farm? 

Wrc  raise  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of 
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lOtatOeS  Kedigree  Stock  Nor¬ 
thern  Drown  from  se¬ 
lected  slock  seed  "The  Best  Fifteen  Va¬ 
rieties.''  early,  intermediate  and  late  in 
nii.i  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent 
with  the  highest  possible  quality. 

We  have  warehouses  full  of  potatoes 
saved  from  fields  t  ha  I  wore  free  from 
blight,  where  the  foliage  grew  rank 
and  green  till  killed  bv  frost, 

Potatoes  are  high  in  price,  but  that  is 
no  reason  win  >cm  should  nay  ficti¬ 
tious  prices  for  mediocre  seed,  when 
you  can  get  Dibble  s  Pedigree  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 


Dibble’s  25th  Annual  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

the  leading  strictly  farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  and  a 
rew  rpiTter  cemury  anniversary  souvenir  book  on 
"Money  Making  Farming  for  Eastern  Farmers,"  written 
by  Mr".  Dibble,  containing  a  number  of  views  of  larm 
scenes  on  the  Dibble  Farms  FREE  to  every  Fanner. 
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Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  b»x  b,  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Why  not  buy  direct  and  save  money  as  we  ship  *‘From  our  Farms  to  youvs” 
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Potato-Spraying  Lessons 

Experience  from  the  Season  of  1915 
Part  I. 

ATE  B  LIGHT. — The  1915  epidemic  of  late 
1  flight  and  rot  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  was  the  worst  we  have  had  in  recent 
years,  perhaps  the  worst  since  the  first  great  epi¬ 
demic  of  1S45,  which  caused  the  famine  ill  Ireland. 
The  potato  crop  was  reduced  from  Maine  to  Ne¬ 
braska.  worst  of  all  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  my  own  section,  Southern  New  York  and  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  the  attack  came  earlier  than  in 
other  years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vines  were 
killed  before  the  tubers  had  attained  much  size  or 
had  time  to  develop  much  starch.  Later  many  tu¬ 
bers  were  rotted  by  germs  falling  from  the  diseased 
vines  and  reaching  the  tubers  through  the  soil.  For 
these  reasons  much  of  the  stock  which  escaped  the 
rot  was  of  small  size  and  poor  cooking  quality.  The 
attack  in  Northern  New  York,  as  will  he  shown 
later,  came  later  in  the  life  of  the  crop,  and  so  did 


section  around  me  only  the  most  careful  spraying 
was  successful  in  preventing  great  loss. 

EARLY  SPRAYING. — The  greatest  need  of 
spraying  this  year  came  earlier  than  in  most  blight 
years,  at  a  time  when  the  heavy  crops  of  hay  and 
grain  all  had  to  be  gathered  as  best  they  might  lie 
between  the  rains.  Weeds  in  potatoes,  corn  and 
cabbage  took  more  labor  to  subdue  than  in  other 
years.  I  had  to  do  more  hand  hoeing  on  the  late 
starting  weeds  this  year  than  in  all  the  previous 
five.  ( )n  top  of  that  an  unprecedented  river  flood 
in  July  compelled  a  readjustment  of  my  plans  of 
work.  Early  potatoes  were  lower  last  Summer 
than  in  years.  Millions  of  bushels  of  Southern  po¬ 
tatoes  were  sold  at  prices  which  meant  great  loss¬ 
es  to  the  growers.  Some  farmers  who  usually  spray 
potatoes  in  this  section  felt  that  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  stop  other  work  to  spray  when  there  was 
so  much  to  do  and  so  little  time  between  rains. 
Many  farmers  are  too  liable  to  concentrate  all 
their  attention  on  one  thing  and  forget  others  which 
may  be  of  more  value.  They  are  more  liable  to 


ity  and  practically  no  rot.  The  average  yield  of 
the  only  adjoining  county  for  which  I  have  figures 
was  37  bushels  with  poor  quality,  small  size  and 
some  rot  in  storage.  An  average  of  100  or  more 
carloads  annually  has  been  shipped  from  the  next 
railroad  station:  this  season  not  one.  The  potatoes 
raised  here  have  not  even  been  sufficient  to  supply 
the  nearby  villages.  They  have  to  buy  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  and  even  from  as  far  off  as  Minnesota.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  frequent  rains,  an  unusual  river  flood, 
many  weeds  in  hoed  crops  and  the  time  spent  in 
handling  hay  and  grain,  I  only  sprayed  four  times 
in  July  and  August,  compared  with  eight  in  the 
same  time  in  the  blight  season  of  1912.  A  neigh¬ 
bor's  field  adjoining  was  dying  with  blight,  and 
showering  mine  with  millions  of  germs.  I  had 
seen  very  few  blighted  leaves  rill  August  30th,  when 
suddenly  many  appeared.  Scientists  say  that  we 
can  always  expect  blight  when  the  conditions  are 
right  for  it.  Potatoes  are  constantly  growing 
through  most  of  the  season.  Each  new  leaf  as  it  is 
formed  is  open  to  the  irresistible  attack  of  the 


A  Farm  Outfit  for  Spraying  and  Soaking  Potatoes.  Fig.  51 


less  damage.  Heavy  and  almost  continuous  rains  in 
July  and  most  of  August,  with  damp,  cool  and  mug¬ 
gy  weather  between  the  storms,  produced  just  the 
conditions  most  suited  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
late  blight  and  rot.  If  a  period  of  dry  weather  had 
not  followed  in  September  the  loss  would  have  been 
even  greater  than  it  was.  Unlike  some  other  blight 
years,  like  1912.  there  was  little  trouble  with  rot  in 
potatoes  stored.  This  was  because  the  infected 
tubers  remained  so  long  in  the  ground  that  they 
were  easily  discovered  and  thrown  out  in  picking  up. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.— Spraying. with  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  best  means  <>f  preventing  late  blight 
known.  Spraying  was  an  unusually  difficult  job 
last  year.  The  soil  of  many  fields  remained  so  full 
of  wafer  between  the  frequent  rains  that  it  was 
often  impossible  to  drive  the  horses  on  the  land  with 
sprayers  without  danger.  Hand  spraying  takes  too 
much  labor  to  bo  practical  on  farms.  I  can  easily 
spray  an  acre  an  hour  with  machine.  Hand  spray¬ 
ing  would  have  meant  that  part  of  my  potatoes 
would  have  to  he  abandoned  for  lack  of  time  to 
spray  them.  Under  the  severe  conditions  of  the 


neglect  a  comparatively  new  thing  like  spraying 
than  others  to  which  they  are  more  accustomed. 
One  neighbor  stopped  spraying  because,  ire  said, 
"I  have  just  got  to  have  that  hay  for  my  dairy.” 

1  lis-  potatoes  yielded  90  lmshels  per  acre  against 
230  for  mine,  and  thp  value  of  the  difference  in 
yield  on  two  acres  would  he  more  than  that  of  all 
the  hay  lie  saved.  1  did  not  spray  for  13  days 
while,  besides  other  work,  I  cut.  cured  and  thrashed 
20  acres  of  oats.  There  was  no  blight  apparent  in 
the  potatoes,  and  I  thought  I  was  safe  in  letting 
more  than  a  week  go  without  spraying.  That  was 
just  the  time  when  the  blight  got  a  start  in  my 
crop  which  was  hard  to  sto|*,  "When  a  farmer  takes 
the  time  and  expense  to  plant  a  field  of  potatoes 
lie  should  feel  that  lie  has  "just  got  to”  find  the 
time  to  spray  them  well  in  blight  years.  I  have 
found  few  other  jobs  in  farming  that  pay  as  well 
as  spraying  for  the  time  used  and  cost  of  material. 
Spraying  pays  almost  every  year,  hut  most  of  all 
in  blight  seasons. 

RESULTS  SECURED. — My  potatoes  yielded  230 
bushels  per  acre  this  year,  with  fine  Cooking  qual- 


ldight  germs,  unless  covered  with  a  protective  coat¬ 
ing  of  Bordeaux.  The  copper  in  the  Bordeaux  very 
slowly  dissolving  is  instantly  fatal  to  the  blight 
germs.  ’While  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  blight  off 
\ines  entirely,  we  knew  by  experience  that  spray¬ 
ing  frequently  will  prevent  most  of  the  injury.  At 
any  rate  it  pays,  and  that  is  what  we  farm  for. 
People  who  object  to  farmers  thinking  of  making 
money  may  be  satisfied  by  remembering  that  the 
sprayer  saves  two  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  where 
one  would  have  died  before,  and  two  potatoes  where 
one  would  have  rotted  before.  I  tried  to  make 
money  for  myself  and  save  the  potatoes  for  the  "two 
blades  of  grass”  people  by  getting  busy  and  spray¬ 
ing  September  1st,  4th,  9th  and  16th.  making  eight 
applications  in  all.  The  vines  were  now  so  large 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  pressures  of  over  200 
pounds  in  order  to  drive  the  spray  down  among  the 
plants.  Without  this  the  tops  were  not  blown  about 
enough  to  coat  both  sides  of  each  leaf,  or  reach  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plants.  Also  cracks  were  then 
forming  in  the  soil  above  each  new  tuber,  and  this 
thorough  spraying  prevented  rot  by  placing  Boiv 
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being  held  and  will  use  a  great  amount  of  ice. 
Farmers’  Bulletins  475  and  623  contain  many  other 
schemes  that  might  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
“Ice-bound"  if  lie  has  not  already  read  them.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  Editor  and  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  asking. 


February  5,  101 0. 

In  handing  down  a  decision  affirming  the  judgment, 
all  five  of  the  judges  of  the  Appellate  Division  con¬ 
curred  in  an  opinion  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

Plaintiff  sought  to  prove  as  the  proper  measure  of 
damages  the  difference  between  the  value  of  his  farm 
as  it  was  at  the  time  he  discovered  that  the  trees  were 
not  Baldwin  apple  trees,  and  ihe  value  as  it  would  have 
been  bad  the  trees  boon  of  that  variety.  The  court  ex¬ 
cluded  the  evidence  on  the  objection  of  defendant’s 
counsel.  The  rule  for  measuring  plaintiff's  damages 
adopted  by  the  trial  court,  was  ihe  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  trees  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action  ns  they  were,  and  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  Baldwin  apple  trees,  and  plaintiff  gave  evi¬ 
dence  ns  to  this  difference  in  value. 

We  think  the  measure  of  plaintiff’s  damages  is  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  farm  as  it  was,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  trees  been  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  and  plaintiff  should  have  been  allowed  to 
give  the  testimony  offered  on  that  theory,  hut  we  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  trial 
eoiirt  has  led  to  the  same  result,  inasmuch  its  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  testified  to  the  value  of  the  trees  as  they 
were  and  as  they  would  have  been  if  Baldwin  apple 
trees,  placed  their  value  upon  the  trees  as  they  stood 
in  the  ground  for  use  as  an  orchard,  and  so,  iii  effect, 
gave  the  amount  which  the  trees  added  to  or  reduced 
the  value  of  the  farm. 

This  is  the  first  authoritative  ruling  upon  the 
correct  measure  of  damages  in  such  cases  laid  down 
by  the  New  York  State  courts. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Mr. 
Taint  not  only  wins  the  case,  but  the  opinion  vin¬ 
dicates  bis  contention  front  the  beginning  as  to  what 
should  la*  the  correct  measure  of  damages. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Brown  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  will  again  appeal,  this  time  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Unless  that  is  done  and  unless  Ihe  Court 
of  Appeals  should  reverse,  this  case  settles  two  im¬ 
portant  matters  in  this  State  relative  to  misfit 
trees:  First,  that  nurserymen  may  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  their  blunders  and  mistakes:  and  second. 
that  in  the  event  of  trees  proving  untrue  to  name, 
the  buyer  may  receive  an  amount  in  damages  which 
will  fairly  compensate  him  for  the  loss  whi*h  he 
has  incurred. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  for  the  nursery¬ 
man  to  free  himself  from  such  liability  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  contract  or  order  blank  expressly  limit¬ 
ing  his  liability.  Many  farmers  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  they  have  agreed  to  some  such  provision 
without  realizing  it.  The  rule  that  one  should  never 
sign  a  paper  of  any  sort  without  reading  it.  care¬ 
fully  and  understanding^*,  applies  with  special 
force  to  signing  order  blanks  for  nursery  stock. 


deaux  where  it  would  kill  any  germs  which  might 
fall.  With  this  pressure  and  small  nozzle  openings 
about  1>0  gallons  of  Bordeaux  were  applied  per  acre 
at.  each  spraying.  This  checked  the  blight  The 
crop  lived  for  several  weeks  more,  and  then  died  in 
a  natural  manner:  that  is,  the  plants  died  in  suc¬ 
cession  instead  of  all  at  once  as  with  a  blight,  at¬ 
tack.  Many  plants  lived  till  the  frost  of  October 
11th.  T  had  no  unsprayed  rows  except,  one  short 
piece.  That  was  hardly  worth  digging.  In  other 
seasons  careful  cheek  experiments  have  shown  gains 
from  spraying  of  55  bushels  per  acre  in  15)05.  60  iu 
1906  and  1S2  in  1912.  The  gain  this  year  must  have 
been  nearly  200  bushels  per  acre.  As  T  have  sold 
none  at  less  than  90  cents  per  bushel,  the  profit  is 
plain.  The  cost  of  spray  material  for  10  acres  and 
use  of  machine  was  not  over  $80  in  all.  and  the 
labor  not  to  exceed  50  hours  for  team  and  SO  for  New  York  by  a  decision  of  the  Appel  I  a 
men.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Depaftn: 

THOROUGH  WORK. — The  greatest  lesson  from  affirms  the  judgment  for  $7<n>  obtained  1 
this  year’s  spraying  is  the  value  of  thoroughness. 

Four  neighbors  sprayed  from  three  to  seven  times 
with  less  thoroughness.  All  had  their  potato  tops 
die  iu  August  or  curly  September.  Their  yields 
varied  from  30  to  120  bushels  per  acre.  The  120- 
lmshel  crop  was  raised  by  a  man  who  sprayed 
seven  times  with  100  to  125  pounds  pressure,  using 
the  same  machine  as  mine.  These  low  yields  show 
how  severe  the  blight  was  here.  In  Monroe  County 
tests  on  28  farms  by  Farm  Bureau  Agent  Toan  gave 
110  bushels  per  acre  for  the  misprayed  rows  to  no 
for  those  sprayed,  or  55  per  cent,  gain  from  spray¬ 
ing.  In  Franklin  County  37  tests  by  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  Ross  gave  245  bushels  per  acre  on  the  un¬ 
sprayed  rows  to  317  where  sprayed,  a  gain  of  30 
per  cent.  In  my  section  thorough  spraying  resulted 
in  gains  of  several  hundred  per  cent.,  showing  how 
early  and  severe  was  the  attack.  daniel  dean. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Cross  Section  of  Cold  Storage.  Fig.  52 


A  Built-in  Refrigerator 

How  can  I  construct  a  refrigerator  in  an  ice-house 
with  ice  packed  all  around  it.  so  that  one  would  not 
have  to  move  any  ice  all  Summer,  or  possibly  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer?  I  have  just  built  an  ice-house  ad¬ 
joining  m,v  kitchen.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  ventilate 
the  refrigerator,  and  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  hole 
through  the  sides  of  the  refrigerator  to  let  the  cold  air 
in  ?  ICE-BOUND. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  SIMPLE  and  effective  refrigerator  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  building  a  room  of  suitable  size  into 
the  ice  chamber  somewhat  after  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  “lee-bound. ’’  The  studding  and  overhead 
sleepers  of  this  room  should  he  strong  and  closely 
spaced,  as  they  will  have  to  carry  a  heavy  load,  ice 
being  packed  on  top  as  well  as  around  the  three  sides 
of  the  room.  A  solid  foundation  must  be  placed  for 
the  inside  walls  to  rest  on  for  the  same  reason.  The 
walls  are  hoarded  outside  and  in  with  matched  lum¬ 
ber.  Spruce  is  good  for  the  purpose  because  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  odor,  covered  outside  with  sheet  metal 
with  seams  soldered.  This  sheet  metal  covering  is 
used  to  prevent  dampness  in  the  cooling  room  caused 
by  leaking  from  the  melting  ice.  Unless  the  solid 
foundation  previously  mentioned  is  laid  the  walls 
will  settle  from  the  weight  of  the  ice,  causing  this 
metal  covering  to  wrinkle  and  bend,  and  perhaps 
open  some  of  the  seams,  allowing  water  to  trickle 
through.  On  one  side  near  the  bottom  is  cut  a  small 
opening  into  the  ice  chamber,  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  cold  air. 

The  entrance  side  of  the  cooling  room  should  be 
protected  by  an  ante-room,  instead  of  opening  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  open  air  as  suggested  by  “Ice-bound.  ’ 
The  protection  of  the  ante-room  permits  a  lower 
temperature  to  he  maintained  and  at  the  same  time 
conserves  the  ice  supply.  This  ante  room  can  he 
extended  along  the  side  to  a  chute  in  the  corner  of 
the  building  permitting  the  owner  to  get  at  the  ice 
without  opening  the  outside  doors  of  the  house.  If 
the  top  of  the  chute  is  kept  closed  by  a  trap  door 
very  little  warm  air  will  find  its  way  in  when  the 
lower  door  Is  opened. 

The  arrangement  described  and  shown  is  in  use 
here  I New  York  Stale  School  of  Agriculture,  Canton, 
N.  Y. )  and  gives  very  good  results.  As  used  here  the 
ice-house  lias  insulated  walls,  and  if  this  system 
were  used  in  a  building  in  which  the  ice  was  pre¬ 
served  by  a  covering  of  some  kind,  i.e.,  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  not  insulated  Imt  the  covering  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ice  direct,  it  would  be  necessary  to  store 
sufficient  ice  to  keep  the  cooling  room  enclosed ; 
otherwise  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  would  find 
its  way  in  through  the  exposed  portions  of  the  side 
walls  and  the  ceiling. 

Unless  the  demand  on  the  cooler  is  great  I  would 
consider  a  smaller  icebox  or  refrigerator  separate 
from  the  storage  as  a  better  plan  for  kitchen  use. 
The  frequent  opening  of  the  cooling  room  where  no 
ante-room  is  used  will  prevent  a  low  temperature 


S.  Taint  against  Brown  Brothers  Company  for  dam¬ 
ages  resulting  from  apple  trees  proving  untrue  to 
name. 

•Mr.  Iamt,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  Cloverdale 
Farm,  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y\,  was  desirous  of  setting 
out  a  Baldwin  orchard  for  commercial  purposes. 
Brown  Brothers  Company  offered  to  sell  him  fine 
Baldwin  apple  trees  of  the  first  grade,  and  Mr.  I  amt 
purchased  his  trees  by  that  name  and  description. 
After  the  trees  had  been  set  out  several  years  it 
was  discovered  that  the  trees  were  not  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  variety,  hut  were  of  various  varieties.  Brown 
Brothers  Company  then  suggested  that  Mr.  Taint 
top-work  the  trees  with  Baldwin  stock,  which  Mr. 

T. unt  did.  but  the  trees  were  of  varieties  not  ndapt- 


The  “Protection”  in  Patents 

ON  page  86  you  speak  of  the  unfairness  of  the 

U.  S.  Government  in  refusing  to  protect  the 
person  who  comes  forward  with  some  new  variety 
of  fruit,  by  granting  some  form  of  patent  to  him. 
while  at  the  same  time  you  say  “A  man  may  fasten 
a  few  sticks  and  a  string  together  in  a  certain  way. 
obtain  a  patent  and  have  a  monopoly  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  government  will  protect  him 
against  the  world."  Having  paid  good  money  to 
Uncle  Sam  at  different  times  in  my  life  for  sev¬ 
eral  U.  S.  patents  I  feel  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
quite  state  fads  when  it  says  the  Government  "will 
protect  t lie  patents  against  the  world."  In  point 
of  fact  the  Government  will  do  no  such  thing;  it 
will  take  your  cash  and  in  course  of  time,  if  your 
device  is  found  original  and  patentable,  it  will  deliv¬ 
er  to  you  a  handsomely  printed  piece  of  paper  with 
stunning  seals  and  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  the  print¬ 
ing  stating  that  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  you 
for  such  and  such  a  device — said  patent  to  run  for 
17  years,  etc.,  etc. 

You  start  in  to  manufacture  and  sell  Ihe  patented 
article.  Some  other  human  being,  seeing  you  have 
something  that  looks  good,  decides  ho  will  make 
and  sell  the  same  thing.  Does  Uncle  Sam  protect 
you  against  the  infringer  of  your  “rights"?  Not  to 
the  value  of  a  farthing.  If  you  wish  to  defend  your 
rights  you  do  so  at  wholly  your  own  expense  in 
one  of  those  costly,  long-drawn-out  affairs  known  as 
a  patent  lawsuit,  and  if  your  purse  is  long  enough 
to  hire  smart  enough  lawyers  you  may  succeed  in 
winning  your  case,  and  will  then*ne  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  shape  to  light  the  next,  infringer  who  may  try 
to  take  a  fling  at  you.  but  you  get  no  help  from 
Uncle  Sam,  You  only  buy  a  chance  from  him  to 
start  a  lawsuit  with  somebody  else. 

Michigan.  .t.  b.  barlow. 

It.  N.-Y,-  What  we  had  in  mind  was  that  the  pat¬ 
ent  gave  the  holder  a  legal  chance  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  infringements,  lie  can  at  least  fight 
in  court  for  his  rights.  The  introducer  or  origin¬ 
ator  of  a  new  fruit  has  no  such  right,  and  not  even 
a  legal  chance  to  fight  li is  case  with  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Ir,  is  a  great  injustice,  but  until  the  public 
will  voluntarily  agree  to  protect  the  introducer  by 
recognizing  his  moral  right  we  can  see  little  help 
for  him. 
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Floor  Plan  of  Ice-house  and  Refrigerator 


od  to  budding,  and  the  wood  was  so  hard  that  the 
buds  failed  to  develop  properly.  Mr.  hunt  then  con¬ 
cluded  that  Ihe  trees  were  worthless  and  brought 
suit  for  damages.  The  jury  estimated  the  damages 
at  $700  and  rendered  a  verdict  for  that  amount. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  ease  was  the  cor¬ 
rect  measure  of  damages.  It  was  contended  on  the 
trial  by  George  S.  Van  Schaick,  counsel  for  Mr. 
hunt,  that  the  proper  measure  of  damages  in  such 
eases,  is  the  difference  iu  value  between  what  the 
land  would  have  been  worth  had  the  trees  proved 
I  rue  to  name,  and  what  the  land  actually  was  worth 
with  tin*  trees  as  t hey*  proved  to  he.  It.  was  eon- 
t ended  by  counsel  for  Brown  Brothers  Company 
that  the  only  measure  of  damages  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  trees.  Judge  Benton,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  trial,  adopted  a  rule  which,  in  effect, 
gave  the  same  result  as  the  one  requested  by  Mr. 
Van  Schaick  and  allowed  as  a  measure  of  damages 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  as  they  were  and  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Brown  Brothers  immediately  appealed  the  case. 
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A  Homemade  Windmill 

Economy  in  Materials  and  Construction 
Part  IT. 

IIAFT  AND  OTHER  DETAILS.— The  shaft 
ii] >on  which  the  mill  revolves  is  a  piece  of  1A4 
inch  pipe.  2 Y*  feet  in  length.  This  has  an  outside 
diameter  of  1%  inch  and  the  boxes  (C)  have  to  be 
bored  to  that  size.  The  shaft  is  made  to  rotate  with 
the  mill  by  a  pin  shown  at  (D)  ;  this  passes  through 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  pipe  and  fits  into  a  groove  out 
in  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  Four  holes  are  also  bored 
in  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which  extends  %  inches 
beyond  the  wheel,  coinciding  with  the* spokes.  Dou¬ 
ble  wires  lead  from  these  to  the  ends  of  the  spokes 
and  are  made  taut  by  twisting  with  a  spike  or  holt. 
These  help  the  wheel  to  withstand  the  wind  pres¬ 
sure  and  also  provide  a  means  for  truing  it  up 
should  it  run  unevenly.  As  the  wind  blows  directly 
against  the  face  of  the  wheel  some  means  has  to  lx* 
provided  for  caring  for  the  thrust.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  washers  were  made  from  4x%-inch  band  iron, 
one  being  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  wheel  and  the 
other  to  the  front  of  the  box.  A  %-lnch  wood 
washer  (E)  was  first  added  to  the  back  of  the  wheel 
to  give  it  sufficient  clearance.  The  crank  wheel  is 
made  from  two  circles  of  hoards.  11  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  These  were  glued  and  bolted  together  witn 
(he  grain  crossed  and  the*  heads  countersunk  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  connecting  rod.  For  the 
crank  a  short  piece  of  %  -inch  pipe  was  driven 
through  a  hole  in  the  wheel  four  inches  from  the 
center,  giving  an  eight-inch  stroke.  If  the  mill  is 
to  he  connected  direct  to  the  pump  plunger  T  would 
advise  a  six-inch  stroke.  Details  on  page  149. 

MOUNTING  THE  MILL. — The  mill  is  mounted 
upon  a  turntable  which  is  also  made  of  wood,  a 
piece  of  21/4-inch  plank,  two  feet  10  inches  long, 
forming  the  bed  (F).  upon  which  the  bearings  are 
placed.  This  has  an  inch  and  a  half  hole  bored 
through  it  for  the  pump  rod,  and  is  protected  on  its 
underside  by  an  iron  plate  made  from  the  same 
material  as  the  thrust  washers.  This  plate  also  has 
a  hole  made  in  it  through  which  the  pump  rod 
passes.  This  protection  is  necessary,  as  the  mill 
swings  upon  the  top  of  u  214-inch  pipe,  seven  feet 
in  length,  which  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  projects  three  feet  5*4  inches  above  it. 
At  right  angles  to  the  bed  piece  and  on  either  side 
of  it  are  bolted  two  pieces  of  six-inch  plank,  six 
feet  and  five  inches  long.  This  is  cut  out  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Fig.  47.  being  four  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  The  object  is  to  get  the  wind  wheel  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  turntable  and  thus 
make  it  easier  to  hold  into  the  wind.  Blocks.  (II) 
(H)  are  bolted  between  the  lower  ends  of  these 
planks  and  bored.  2%  inches,  forming  a  sleeve  that 
holds  the  mill  upright  on  the  pipe  and  still  allows  it 
to  swing  easily  and  face  the  wind.  The  top  parts 
of  these  planks  form  guides  between  which  the 
crosshead  is  worked  up  and  down  by  the  connecting 
rod  and  crank.  The  connecting  rod  is  KIM:  inches 
long  from  center  to  center  of  the  holes.  The  cross¬ 
head,  (I)  is  made  from  a  piece  of  two-inch  maple 
plank  15  inches  in  length,  and  is  channeled  on  each 
edge  to  slide  freely  on  lxt-inch  guide  strips  of  the 
same  material.  These  are  fastened  firmly  to  the 
inside  of  the  upright  planks.  A  wrist  pin  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  this  cross-head  by  using  another  short 
piece  of  %-lnch  pipe,  the  same  as  for  the  crank 
wheel. 

FURTHER  DETAILS.— As  the  mill  is  free  to  turn 
upon  the  top  of  the  large  pipe  projecting  from  the 
tower  some  means  must  be  provided  for  a  swivel 
joint  in  the  pump  rod,  otherwise  it  would  be  twisted 
off  as  the  mill  swung  to  face  the  wind.  This  is 
easiest  provided  at  the  cross-head,  in  the  mill 
shown  a  band  iron  loop  was  made  to  bolt  over  the 
top  of  the  pump  rod.  This  was  drilled  with  a  *4- 
inch  hole  at  the  top  and  a  machine  bolt,  put  through 
before  the  loop  was  bolted  to  the  rod.  This  bolt 
was  then  inserted  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  cross-head,  a  mortise  cut  through  the  cross- 
bead  providing  a  means  for  putting  on  the  nut. 
This  is  then  drilled  and  a  pin  put  through  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  off  again. 

THE  RUDDER.— The  rudder  requires  little  de¬ 
scription  aside  from  that  furnished  by  the  drawing. 
It  is  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  vanes  and 
the  size,  as  well  as  the  distance  from  the  center 
shown,  have  been  found  about  right  to  turn  the  mill 
into  the  wind  easily  and  to  balance  the  wind  wheel 
nicely.  (K)  (K)  shows  four  one-half  inch  iron 

braces  that  help  to  support  the  rudder  and  make 
the  turntable  more  rigid.  The  cross-head,  guides 
and  bearings  were  all  made  from  hard  maple  and 
thoroughly  soaked  in  oil  before  use.  This  prevents 
swelling,  shrinking  and  cheeking  and  provides  lu- 
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Indention.  Connection  is  made  to  the  pump  by  means 
of  the  pump  rod  (L)  which  passes  down  through  the 
middle  of  the  pipe  (G).  As  erected  the  tower  is 
only  12  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  platform.  No 
doubt  a  higher  tower  would  greatly  increase  the 
power  of  the  mill  but  as  there  are  no  trees  about 
we  get  ample  power  for  pumping  as  it  is.  The  tow¬ 
er  can  be  made  from  poles  or  any  material  handy, 
the  only  requirements  being  sullicient  strength  and 


The  Farmhouse  in  Winter.  Fig.  54 


rigidity  and  a  .vertical  position  for  the  pipe  upon 
which  the  (mill  swings.  If  this  is  not  plumb  the 
mill  will  sag  to  one  side  and  not  face  the  wind 
THE  PUMl*. — A  cheap  and  efficient  pump  was 
made  by  buying  a  3xl0-iuch  cylinder  and  plunger 
and  fitting  it  with  the  proper  length  of  1  Vi -inch 
pipe.  At  the  top  the  pipe  was  fitted  with  a  tee 
to  serve  as  a  spout  and  a  pump  head  dispensed 
with.  The  cylinder  was  so  placed  that  it  is  sub¬ 
merged  and  is  therefore  always  primed,  the  least 
movement  of  the  mill  bringing  some  water.  The 
whole  affair  was  fastened  to  a  2x4-incli  which  was 


Face  View  of  Mill  with  Pump  Connection.  Fig.  55 


in  turn  spiked  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  so  that 
the  pump  is  perfectly  rigid.  This  is  shown  at  (2) 
in  Fig.  55.  No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a 
means  for  throwing  the  mill  out  of  gear.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  some  distance  from  the  buildings  and  is 
left  running  all  the  time.  A  pipe  is  arranged  to 
carry  any  overflow  from  the  tank  back  to  the  well 
preventing  a  mud  hole  from  being  formed. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED. — Aside  from  the  work 
the  cost  of  such  a  mill  is  small.  If  one  does  not 
have  a  circular  saw,  drawings  or  patterns  bad  bet¬ 
ter  be  made  and  many  of  the  parts  such  as  the 
vanes  made  at  the  shop.  The  cost  will  not  be  so 


much  more  than  it  would  be  for  I  In*  lumber,  as  they 
can  be  made  from  small  pieces  that  otherwise 
might  be  thrown  away,  and  it.  will  save  a  lot  of 
band  sawing.  If  made  at  home  drygoods  boxes  may 
Supply  the  material,  although  it  is  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  find  a  drygoods  box  with  lumber  in 
it  fit  for  any  other  purpose. 

For  a  total  of  less  than  ten  dollars  a  windmill 
can  be  built  that  will  pump  the  water  for  your  cows 
without  attention  throughout  the  Summer  months. 
It  not  only  supplies  the  cattle  with  water  but  it 
relieves  the  farmer  of  much  tedious  work.  Why 
not  build  one  during  the  rainy  weather  and  let  it 
work  for  you  when  the  weather  becomes  clear? 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


A  Clearing  House  for  Farmers 

1WAS  very  much  impressed  with  some  of  the 
facts  that  were  given  in  the  notes  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
in  your  issue  of  .Tan.  Sth.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  that  the  prices  of  milch  cows  could  vary 
as  there  indicated.  According  to  one  report,  “dairy 
cows  are  scarce  at  $S0  to  $90.*'  In  another:  “New 
milkers  $100;  at  auction  $150";  another  "$90  to 
$125"  per  head,  while  from  another  conies  this  re¬ 
port:  “Almost  impossible  to  sell  cows  or  young 
stock  of  any  kind,”  and  from  one  other,  “milch  cows 
from  $30  to  $50  each." 

Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  selling  their  cows  at  a  reasonable 
price  into  touch  with  those  who  seem  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  so  much  higher  prices  because  they 
are  scarce?  Could  there  not  be  a  sort  of  clearing¬ 
house  of  information  established,  so  that  those  hav¬ 
ing  cows  for  sale  could  make  them  available  to 
those  in  need?  Of  course  both  parties  might  profit¬ 
ably  invest  in  some  advertising.  But  the  State,  or 
the  agricultural  society,  or  some  one  else  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  reliable,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  might  be  induced  to  keep  records  of 
available  cows  and  available  buyers.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  reason  why  such  information  should  lie  re¬ 
stricted  to  cows,  however.  Such  a  clearance-house 
could  lie  used  in  a  much  wider  way  to  give  the 
farmers  mutual  help.  It  seems  to  me  tills  would  lie 
one  way  to  “elevate  the  farmer.”  b.  c.  taylor. 
Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  bring  about,  hundreds  of  such  trades 
every  year.  Our  “Subscribers’  Exchange”  was 
started  to  help  such  work,  and  thousands  have  al¬ 
ready  used  it  for  such  purposes.  The  New  York 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  has  just  such  a 
plan  under  way,  but  it  cannot  be  developed  for 
nothing.  With  a  fair  appropriation  the  Department 
will  be  made  just  such  a  big  “clearing-house”  as 
Mr.  Taylor  describes. 

The  Breeding  of  Alfalfa 

ON  the  first  page  of  your  issue  for  August  7, 
1015,  there  appeared  an  interesting  article  on 
Alfalfa  breeding,  which  I  feel  qualified  to  comment 
on.  having  spent  considerable  time  in  working  <m 
this  crop.  The  fundamental  idea  on  which  the 
writer  has  based  this  article  is  that  Alfalfa,  like 
Red  clover,  is  cross-fertilized  by  insects.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  the  production  of  Red  clover 
seed  is  dependent  on  insect,  fertilization,  and  that 
due  to  this  cross-fertilization  progress  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  crop  cannot  be  expected.  And  as  the 
writer  points  out,  even  if  an  exceptional  strain 
of  Red  clover  should  be  produced  after  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  large  amount  ol*  time  and  effort,  this  strain 
would  soon  be  hybridized  by  the  crossing  with  the 
common  strains  of  Red  clover,  and  tile  result  of  the 
careful  breeding  would  be  lost. 

Alfalfa,  unlike  Red  clover,  is  not  cross-fertilized 
to  any  appreciable  extent  by  insects.  Indeed,  so 
small  are  the  chances  of  cross-fertilization  that  in 
an  Alfalfa  breeding  nursery,  such  as  Is  conducted 
at  many  of  the  experiment  stations,  the  individual 
plants  are  placed  as  close  as  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  with  no  danger  of  crossing.  Practically  the 
only  way  in  which  crossing  will  take  place  even 
under  those  conditions  is  when  a  sprig  of  Alfalfa 
from  one  plant  in  full  bloom  is  brushed  against 
another  plant  by  the  wind.  Therefore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Alfalfa  breeding  are  not  so  hopeless. 
Considerable  progress  lias  already  been  made  in 
Alfalfa  breeding,  and  from  past  results  the  proa- 
poets  for  further  improvement  are  very  bright.  We 
need  a  rust-resistant  strain  of  Alfalfa,  we  need  a 
good  seed  producing  strain;  we  need  an  Alfalfa 
that  can  be  pastured  late  in  the  Fall  without  in¬ 
jury;  and  we  need  a  hardy  Alfalfa,  one  that  is 
adapted  to  Eastern  conditions.  o.  e.  jensen. 
Iowa  Exp.  Station. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Restoring  an  Old  Farm 

I  have  benight  si  farm  of  02 J/j  acres  that 
has  not  been  cultivated  fur  15  years,  and 
the  hay  has  nut  been  cut  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  orchard  has  not  been  trimmed 
for  15  years,  and  is  in  bad  condition. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  this  place  come 
hack  to  a  paying  condition  without  much 
cost  in  money?  The  land  when  last 
cultivated  raised  good  crops  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  buckwheat.  The  land  is  sand, 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  some  cobble¬ 
stone,  W.  H.  B. 

Corinth,  N.  Y. 

To  bring  a  neglected  farm  back  to  a 
state  of  fertility  without  spending  much 
money,  extra  cultivation  and  green  cover 
crops  must  be  used  in  place  of  pur¬ 
chased  manure  or  fertilizer.  I'll  the 
orchard  cut  out  all  dead  wood  and  some 
of  the  diseased  wood,  but  do  not  dishorn 
or  make  the  tree  too  thin.  Thin  out 
the  water  sprouts  and  branches  where 
growth  is  too  thick,  but  save  sprouts 
to  replace  old  limbs.  Cut  all  trees  back 
to  tile  height  of  20  feet  and  spray  thor¬ 
oughly  for  scale  and  Codling  moth.  Put 
what  manure  you  can  in  the  orchard, 
plow  early  and  grow  either  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  or  beets  for  Winter  feed,  and  keep 
it  well  cultivated.  Sow  a  cover  crop 
of  buckwheat  and  rye  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  as  soon  as  crop  is  harvested. 

Choose  one  field  for  pasture,  sow  a 
little  Sweet  clover  on  it  in  February  and 
spend  your  labor  on  the  host  land.  Save 
the  best  bay  for  a  crop  this  year,  and  as 
soon  as  same  is  cut,  plow  and  sow  the 
field  in  rye. 

Plow  tlm  other  fields  and  sow  to  oats 
and  peas  for  hay  to  be  followed  by  Sum¬ 
mer  plowing  and  rye  with  seeding,  or  to 
corn  or  potatoes  or  buckwheat,  depend¬ 
ing.  of  course,  on  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  fields  and  whether  the  land  is  ready 
in  time  for  seeding.  Corn  and  potatoes 
should  be  harvested  promptly,  the  land 
disked  and  rye  harrowed  for  a  cover 
crop. 

Get  a  few  cows  to  eat  the  roughage, 
and  manure  one  field  a  year  heavily  and 
systematically.  It  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  a  thin  dressing  over  the  whole 
farm.  Good  tillage  is  often  as  good  as 
a  fertilizer  and  is  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  poor  tillage  over  a  large  area. 

E.  w.  ir. 


Grain  and  Manure  Problems 

T  have  nine  acres  of  heavy  clay  loam 
that  has  not  been  manured  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  probably  has  never  had 
any  green  manure  crop  turned  under. 
Two  years  ago  these  nine  acres  produced 
less  than  200  bushels  of  ear  corn  (the 
drought,  of  course,  somewhat  reducing 
the  normal  yield  lhat  year).  Last  year 
I  tilled  the  ground  carefully,  and  raised, 
cut  and  thrashed  between  150  and  175 
bushels  of  oil  Is  (sown  broadcast).  Since 
removing  the  oats  1  have  lot  the  ground 
lie  idle,  it  now  being  covered  with  a 
growth  of  Summer  grass.  The  land  is 
fairly  well  drained,  with  a  slope  to  tin- 
north.  In  my  poultry  business  I  can  well 
utilize  either  barley  or  buckwheat  grain 
(and  straw),  using  considerably  more  of 
the  barley  than  buckwheat.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  sow  an  early  green  manuie 
crop  to  turn  under  in  the  Summer,  and 
then  plant  and  take  off  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  before  wheat  planting  lime?  When, 
what  grain,  and  what  quantity,  would  he 
best  to  plant  for  the  green  manure  crop, 
in  such  a  ease?  Or.  would  it  bo  better  to 
try  to  got  a  crop  of  barley  off  by  mid¬ 
summer.  and  then  put  on  the  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop  to  be  tinned  under  before 
planting  of  the  wheal?  (T  should  prefer 
to  obtain  a  crop  of  barley,  rather  than 
buckwheat,  if  possible).  Will  barley 
grow  and  thrive  in  such  heavy  soil,  and 
in  this  climate?  Ones  buckwheat  “roll” 
the  soil,  or  docs  it  “open  up”  heavy  soil 
of  this  character?  Also  let  me  know  how 
I  can  keep  my  manure  pile  from  heating 
badly,  burning  the  inside  of  the  pile  and 
turning  both  the  manure  and  straw 
chalky  white.  c.  N,  p. 

Penning! do,  X.  .T. 

By  sowing  Spring  rye  or  oats  you 
might  get  a  fair  growth  to  plow  under 
for  buckwheat,  but  by  so  doing  you  would 
have  to  take  chances  on  having  enough 
moisture  in  midsummer  to  enable  you  to 
plow.  There  would  be  very  little  time  be¬ 
tween  crops  to  wait  for  a  rain.  Then, 
too.  there  might  he  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  in  wheal  immediately  after  hack- 
wheat.  If  conditions  were  right  it  could 
be  done,  but  it  would  necessitate  quick 
plowing  and  fitting  to  have  things  run 
smoothly.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
barley  and  have  never  seen  it  growing  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  The  Experi¬ 


ment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T„ 
might  give  you  some  information  as  to  its 
suitability  for  your  soil.  If  barley  could 
be  harvested  by  July  1  and  cow  peas 
planted  immediately  there  would  be  time 
for  a  fair  growth  before  wheat  is  planted. 
It  would  lie  hard  to  say  which  plan  offers 
the  greater  chance  for  success.  Personal¬ 
ly  if  I  wanted  to  he  sure  of  getting  a  good 
green  crop  to  plow  underhand  considered 
this  of  greater  value  than  a  Summer 
grain  crop  I  would  plant  cow  peas  as 
early  as  possible,  and  eliminate  both  bar¬ 
ley  and  buckwheat.  Buckwheat  is  a 
great  feeder  and  takes  considerable  fertil¬ 
ity  from  the  soil,  but  it  is  about  the  best 
crop  going  for  smothering  out  wild 
growth  and  mellowing  up  a  heavy  soil. 

In  order  to  keep  manure  from  heating 
we  find  it  best  to  put  it  in  a  fiat  pile  and 
keep  it  well  packed  down.  During  a  dry 
time  it  often  pays  to  turn  the  hose  on  it 
to  moisten  it.  If  piled  loosely  the  air  is 
hound  to  get  in  and  cause  heating.  Ma¬ 
nure  thrown  in  a  barnyard  where  the 
animals  are  continually  trending  it  down, 
seldom  heats.  The  ideal  way  would  he  to 
have  a  cement  pit.  where  the  manure  could 
be  stored,  and  where  there  would  be 
plenty  of  liquid  manure  to  keep  it  moist. 

TRUCKKK  JR. 


Drill  for  the  Back-to-the-Lander. 

Four  years  ago  I  rented  about  two 
acres  adjoining  where  I  live.  One  acre 
was  one  mat  of  quack  roots  and  oue  acre 
was  mostly  covered  with  willows,  and 
water  stood  ou  it  till  July  some  years. 
It  was  a  tough  proposition.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  laughed  at  me.  As  fast  as  I  could, 
nights  and  mornings,  I  cleaned  ’  it  up. 
The  low  place  where  the  willows  were  I 
had  plowed  in  lands,  deepening  the  dead 
furrows  and  running  a  ditch  to  a  city 
open  drain  which  runs  through  the  place. 
The  first  two  years  were  hard  digging,  hut 
I  had  fair  crops.  This  year  I  had  58 
bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  each  of 
beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  mangels,  five 
bushels  of  onions;  COO  heads  of  celery,  50 
tomato  plants,  which  bore  well,  sweet 
corn  and  string  beans  all  we  could  use, 
and  my  neighbors  and  the  street-car  men 
had  the  privilege  to  help  themselves,  be¬ 
sides  I  picked  80  bushels  of  cars  off 
about  om-t bird  of  what  I  bad.  I  have 
•enough  corn  fodder  to  winter  my  two 
cows,  1 00  pumpkins.  500  cabbages,  100 
cauliflowers,  six  separate  lots  of  garden 
peas,  radishes,  lettuce,  green  onions, 
small  beets,  Summer  savory,  etc.,  all  we 
could  use.  I  had  1.800  tomato  plants  in 
my  hotbeds,  which  I  sold,  and  a  large  cold 
frame  of  cabbage  plants.  Besides  1  raised 
a  large  quantify  of  lettuce  for  my  chicks. 

I  had  plenty  of  stable  manure  as  I 
have  two  cows,  and  the  droppings  from 
the  hens.  1  did  most  of  the  work  myself 
mornings  and  nights,  and  my  vacations. 
I  dug  all  of  my  potatoes  this  year  with  a 
lantern  and  a  good  share  of  the  other 
work.  This  is  to  show  what  a  man  can 
do  if  he  tries.  1  have  not  lost  a  day’s 
time  in  the  four  years  where  I  am  em¬ 
ployed.  I  have  bought  and  will  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  farm  March  1.  If  I  can  do 
as  well  according  1  ought  to  make  it  pay. 

St.  Lawrence  Go.,  X.  Y.  s.  it.  R. 

R.  X.-Y. — This  is  a  course  of  study  in 
back-to-the-landing  which  may  he  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all.  This  man  knows  wluit 
it  means  to  fit  a  piece  of  land  and  grow 
a  crop.  The  chances  arc  that  his  new 
farm  will  be  developed  to  profit  in  the 
same  patient  way.  It  is  the  only  way 
for  the  baek-to-the-hmder  without  capital. 


Looking  for  Potash 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  for  Ameri¬ 
can  potash  supplies  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  finds  plenty  of  them  hut  not  in  avail¬ 
able  form.  About  two  miles  northeast 
of  Superior,  Wyoming;  are  the  Leouite 
Ilills.  These  are  made  up  largely  of 
volcanic  rock,  and  they  have  long  been 
known  to  contain  considerable  potash. 
It  has  now  been  estimated  that  these 
hills  contain  more  than  oue  hundred  and 
jiiio  ty-sevcn  million  tons  of  potash,  none 
of  it.  however,  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Some  day  a  process  may  be  found  for 
utilizing  this  potash  at  reasonable  cost. 
At  present  however,  it  is  only  a  future 
prospect. 


JAPAN  DREAM 

Youngest  Bearing  Peach 
on  Record 

Bears  younger,  yields  more  frtiit 
than  any  peach  ever  discovered. 
Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  flavor, 
delightful  aroma,  freestone.  The 
housewife's  favorite  for  canning. 
Ripens  in  July  when  good  peaches 
are  scarce.  Brings  top  prices.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach. 

You  can  count  on  a  crop  15  months 
after  planting.  Bears  loaded  every 
favorable  year.  Has  no  equal  among 
early  peaches.  The  wonder  of  all  who 
grow  it.  Read,  what  these  planters 
say. 

Here's  the  Proof 


"Peck  of  peaches  second  year."— J.  M. 
Bolton.  Indiana. 

"Two  busliels  per  tree  third  year." — 
Sam  Goddard,  Oklahoma. 

"1G0  peaches  from  one  tree  second 
year." — J.  R.  Smith.  Missouri. 

"Bore  first  year,  perfectly  hardy  here." 

—Frank  Quinn,  Iowa. 

"Over  two  busliels  per  tree,  third  year." 

— A.  M.  WlUys.  Massachusetts. 
"Eighteen  inch  tree  full  of  blossoms." 
—It.  W.  Knight,  Arkansas. 


Send  lor  Free  Orchard  Book 

Tells  fill  nliout  these  amusing  quick 
paying  peaches,  and  many  other  new  and 
better  paying  Strains  of  fruit,  lixplatns  a 
wonderful,  yet  simple  and  effective  meth¬ 
od  that  will  help  you  grow  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Illnutmtos  nnd  de¬ 
scribes  best  varieties  fruits,  berries.  etc. 
Lowest  prices  direct  to  planter.  Send  a 
postal  today  for  your  Free  copy. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

501  PINE  STREET.  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


Free  Fruit  BooK 


Every  farmer  and  fruit  grow¬ 
er  should  have  a  copy.  Learn 
what  JVorfAerit  grown  trees 
will  do  in  your  orchard.  Back¬ 
ed  by  37  years  experience  and 
guaranteed.  Send  for  this 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  our  own-grown  tipple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  fruits, 
ornamental?,  and  shrubs.  All  Well-rooted, 
clean  and  thrifty.  Large,  firm  texture,  hardy, 
and  vigorous.  Explains  our  Service  depart¬ 
ment.  Gives  planting  directions, 
plans  for  farm  or  suburban  garden, 
|NI61  eic.  Write  for  yuur  copy  to-day. 
King  Brothers  Nurseries 

7  Cak  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

We  cut  out  the  Agents  and  give  you  HI*  Discount- 
from  Agents'  Prices.  You  save  almost  inilf  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cost.  All  our  stock,  including  hedgings,  roses, 
Iruit  and  ornamental  trees, shrubs  mid  small  fruit 
trees,  is  healthy,  productive  and  fully  pedigreed. 
You  take  no  transportation  chances,  because  we 
Guarantee  delivery  in  perfect  Condition  and  pay  nil 
freight  or  express  eh  urges  to  your  station*  Not  a 
single  dissatisfied  customer  last  year. 

This  Pear  is  a  Sure  Profit-Puller 

Known  as  the  Beurre  Bose  or  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Bear,  und  proves  to  ho  a  sore  buy. 

When  cuid-storagod  unlll  the  holiday 
season,  this  variety  frequently  sells  as 
high  as  $8.50  a  barrel. 

Write  today  for  FREE  book  that’s 
chock-full  of  helpful  Information. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON. 

Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


^  You  can  depend  upon  the^ 
quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— "the 
world 'alnrgest.  nurseries’  ’arcUm 
reault  of  25  years  close  intention 
to  quality  U3  wt-U  aa  to  quantity. 


“IHarrison  Quality 


fa  known  to  thousands  of  fruit 
gro  were, lurg- -and amall, in  every 
Btetion.  ForLltlwe  have  millions 
of  apple,  millions  Of  peaeli.  near 
and  cherry  t  rees.  Thousands  of 
other  frud.  trees,  plants,  ever¬ 
greens,  blooming  shrubs,  etc. 
Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
Sattsf’S'-lior.  guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  needs.  Lie  sure  to  send 
for  cnir  1916  Eru-t  Guide— with 
colored  plates  and  spraying 
gtlkl*.  Write  today, 

_  HARRISONS’  NURSERIES  ^ 
■  Box  14  Berlin,  Md.  S 


FRUIT  TREES 

( nir  immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  one-half  agents  prices. 

FRESH  DOG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 

W>-  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  I’ears,  Plums, 
Phi  nics,  I’eiielies.  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  Slid  Orna¬ 
mental  t..  1 1 IXH  p  il's,  the  great  dessert  apple,  is  one 

of  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  lor  years  in  our  orchard 
and  propagating  huds  were  taken  from  hearing  trees. 

Our  OATAI.Og IjE  describes  every  thing,  Send  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

L’AMOKEAIX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


VFe  eetl  best  quality  fruit  tire*,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  oj'ttiit’H  price — and  pay  the 
freight*  All  stork  is  northern  grown*  hardy  and 
healthy.  A 1 1  order**  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  HOOK  NOW 

Tells  ilia  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  lig  of  unequalled  bargains.  Pnn’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  poatul  today. 

vS\7<x»V,\v  RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
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Rochester,  N.Y. 


Holu 

*°Gr0to 

r/tU/T 

HITWlll  fruits,  ft 


Freight  PAID 


npi  #  *■  tn  tr 


wlmt  to  TfUnt  in  your  locality,  how  to 
pljutt,  trim  mid  spray.  Fine  for  reference  or 
htudy,  o«xrrttj«n  ami  pictures  our  iinmenae 
Block  of  Apfii*'*i,  rfiMrrteN,  PaaclirM,  Peara, 
All  “Wood  Quality’*  Ml  oak.  Alto  our  IMk  rtock 
of  ornamental  It  eon,  xliruk*  And  plants.  11 V  yrJl  tlfrecl  only — <zf 
about  half  afftnts' prfctn.  Writ «  today— return  mall britigr It. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
Allen  L.  Wood.  931  Garaon  Ave., Rochester,  N.Y. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Trees 

As  Certified  Growers  lor  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  halt  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  tree 
Wm,  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
63  Ossian  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1-year  2  to 3  feet.  FOR  $1.00  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  at 
once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  sold  direct  to  planter  at  prices  that 
arc  right.  Varieties  true  to  name. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25  New  Haven,  Missouri 


/ALL  KINDS 
ALL  SIZES 
ALL  PRICES 

TREES] 

Come  to  the  Nursery 
or  send  for 
CATALOG . 


The 

Geo.  A.  Sweet 
Nursery  Company, 

lEilftblUhrd  1809) 

Maple  Street, 

Dansville, 

N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees,  2c.-1  yr.  small  q?S,rp(,S 

Delicious  Apple.  8o.,  1  aud  2  years.  Semi  for  Prices. 

(Bridocville  Nurseries)  Wyer  &  Son«i,  Bridaevilli:.  Del. 


illions  of  trees  &  plants 


.-H'  ’'Wholesale  Prices.  Direct,  from  grower.cGuaranteed 
quality.  Apple  tk  poach  troop.  Asparagus,  unoseber- 
riip.berrvphintH,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

'  .THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, ‘Box  129,  Westminster, Md. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  in  every  way.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Fine,  large,  healthy  plants.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  true  to  name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition.  If  you  want  to 
get  our  bargains  write  at  once  for  catalog. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY, 


BOX  1 02 
SAWYER,  MICH. 


BOSE  PEAR  TREES 


Winners  in  small 
nr  1  urge  orch¬ 
ards;  trees  hardy, 
fruit  good  size,  handsome,  sells  readily.  Uur  Fruit 
Tree  Book  tolls  more— write  for  free  eopy. 
SflMUfl  fRASFR  NURSERY,  Inc.,  126  Main  St..  Cenesco,  N.Y. 


850.000 


CRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 


tive  catalog  free. 


ample  vines  mailed  for  10c  Descrip- 

LEWI3  ROESCH,  Box  t,  Fredonia,  N.  K 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true. 

Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in 
the  country. 

X.  a.  HUBBARD  C0„  Box  34,  Fredonla,  New  York 


Send  foi 
FREE 
BOOK 


SP  EVERGREENS 


Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting, ' 
Protect  garden,  buildings,  crops  ami  stock.  Keep 
house  aud  barn  warmer.  Save  fuel— cava  feed— 
save  money. 

HILL’S  EVERGREENS  CROW 

because  they  are  hardy,  double  transplanted  and 
root  pruned.  Fine  fibrous  feeding  roots.  You  can 
now  have  a  beautiful  evergreen  windbreak, hedge 
-helterheit  or  screen  of  guaranteed  quality  at  very 
low  cost.  Ask  for  fro*  Evergreen  Book 
and  59  Croat  Bargain  Shoot.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment-plant  Hill’s  Evergreens— famous  for 
over  half  a  century.  We  ship  every  where.  Safo 
delivery  guaranteed.  Fifty  million  evergreens  on 
hand.  Write  to 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Dundee,  III. 

[Box  2127  Evergreen  Specialists  , 


■Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale* 

Do  you  want  t**  buy  some  of  the  finest  Dansville  nursery  shook  you  ever  saw,  Apple,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Small  Fruits  oi  Ornamentals— Dug  and  shipped  to  order— hexed  and  packed  free.  Sold  at  Grower’s 
prices  direct  to  you  with  only  one  handling — no  order  is  too  snuiU  to  receive  my  personal  attention  and  care 
—Send  for  my  free  catalog  and  you  will  s-  e  why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from 

THOS.  E.  SHEERIN.  NURSERYMAN.  21  Main  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 


Fruit  Notes  from  the  Hudson  Valley 

Winter  Pruning. — The  season  of  1915 
has  been  peculiar  iu  some  ways,  but  as 
almost  every  season  has  a  certain  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  own  it  is  well  to  keep 
notes  on  them  all  and  try  to  figure  what 
the  average  season  will  bring  forth.  In 
the  Winter  we  thinned  out  the  hearing 
wood  on  the  apple  and  pear  trees  from 
the  outside,  working  on  ladders  and  with 
eight-foot  pruners.  This  was  done  to 
thin  the  fruit,  for  we  never  yet  have  had 
time  to  thin  to  any  extent  by  picking  off 
the  fruit.  This  worked  very  well,  for  the 
trees  bore  an  even  crop  of  large  fruit  and 
were  not  overloaded  and  have  set  buds 
for  next  year. 

Orchard  Cover  Crops. — We  antici¬ 
pated  the  usual  dry  season,  cultivated 
well  and  got  a  good  cover  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  weeds  in  late  July,  which 
will  go  under  in  the  Spring.  The  land 
that  has  had  a  cover  crop  plowed  under 
every  year  and  was  well  tilled  did  not 
suffer  from  the  drought.  One  good  cover 
crop  plowed  under  is  a  pretty  good  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  next  crop  will  catch  and 
grow  well. 

Insect  Troubles. — Wo  were  fortun¬ 
ate  in  the  Hudson  Valley  to  eseape  the 
aphis  last  year,  hut  the  pear  psylla  did 
mu  eh  damage.  We  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  when  the  trees  were  dormant  and 
with  soap  and  tobacco  extract  twice  af¬ 
terwards  without  any  marked  success. 
This  is  a  pest  avc  still  have  to  outflank 
and  dispose  of.  There  was  considerable 
late  blight  in  the  pear  orchards  and  the 
psylla  was  largely  responsible  for  pro¬ 
longing  and  spreading  the  infection. 
Blight  cannot  be  successfully  controlled 
in  an  orchard  badly  infested  with  psylla. 

Dust  Spray. — When  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms  fell  we  faced  the  usual  Tush  of  farm 
work  and  a  long  spraying  job.  hut  we  used 
the  sprayer  only  enough  to  give  a  check 
plot  and  dusted  the  rest  of  the  orchard, 
both  for  first  and  second  brood  Codling- 
moth.  The  cost  of  materials  is  a  trifle 
greater  with  the  dust  than  with  the 
spray,  but  accurate  records  showed  that 
the  dusting  was  done  in  one-tenth  of  the 
time,  it  took  to  spray  the  dormant  trees, 
and  the  crop  of  fruit  was  fine,  and  every 
bit  ns  good  as  on  sprayed  blocks. 

Experience  With  Packages. — Wh  n 
the  crop  was  harvested  we  put  the  Clapp 
and  Bartlett  pears  in  bushel  baskets.  To 
my  surprise  I  found  that  the  package,  the 
packing  and  handling  cost  more  per 
bushel  than  when  standard  barrels  were 
used.  The  fruit  was  bruised  and  crushed 
in  transit  and  we  decided  to  go  hack  to 
the  standard  barrel.  The  apples  we 
packed  under  the  State  law  without  any 
difficulty.  We  made  a  few  fancy  and  B 
grade  barrels,  but  for  the  most  part 
packed  a  good  A  grade  and  a  B  grade. 
The  poor  apples  were  sold  in  bulk,  care  or 
for  cider. 

Effect  of  Poor  Fruit. — This  season, 
which  promised  so  well  for  botli  grower 
and  dealer,  has  been  ruined  for  both  by 
the  flood  of  poor  apples  that  has  been 
pushed  on  the  market.  It  is  always  poor 
policy  to  try  to  make  people  buy  a  thing 
they  do  not  want,  and  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  both  should  strive  to  keep  poor  goods 
at  home  for  cider  and  stock  feed  and  put 
only  good  fruit  on  the  market.  As  usual 
we  fed  the  horses  almost  entirely  on  ap¬ 
ples  for  nearly  three  months,  and  saved 
the  grain  for  Winter  use,  and  kept  the 
horses  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Cider 
apples  make  good  horse  feed.  We  sold 
part  of  the  apples  to  a  dealer  and  stored 
part  for  sale  at  auction  and  arc  satisfied 
with  both  transactions. 

Dessert  Apples. — An  old  orchard  that 
was  badly  affected  with  collar  rot  and 
canker,  but  that  has  borne  well  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  badly  killed  by  Winter 
injury,  and  being  no  longer  profitable 
must  give  place  to  a  new  crop  of  trees. 
A  few  Delicious  grown  nearby  promise  so 
well  that  I  am  tempted  to  plant  Delicious 
and  McIntosh  aiul  pull  out  the  kind  that 
loses  out  in  a  10  or  15  year  trial.  The 
Hudson  Valley  is  the  place  to  grow  des¬ 
sert  apples  and  the  faithful  Ben  Davis — 
that  is  sometimes  called  the  mortgage 
lifter — is  going  out  of  style. 

E.  W.  MITCHELL. 


Winter  Injury  of  Grapes 

I  am  sending  some  stalks  from  grape¬ 
vines;  would  like  you  to  toll  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  them.  They  are  all 
dying.  ci  D. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

These  specimens  show  very  evident  in¬ 
dications  of  Winter  injury  that  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
grape  belt.  During  the  past  six  years 
there  have  been  two  periods  when  this 
type  Of  injury  showed  quite  generally. 
Iu  1912  much  complaint  was  hoard,  and 
many  examinations  revealed  the  fact  that 
considerable  injury  had  been  done.  The 
1911  crop  was  a  particularly  heavy  one, 
and  as  a  result  wood  and  buds  did  not  go 
into  the  winter  well  matured.  This  con¬ 
dition,  in  conjunction  with  severe  Win¬ 
ter  temperatures,  resulted  in  the  actual 
freezing  of  tissues  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  ruptured.  In  some  instances 
the  bark  was  completely  destroyed  around 
the  arm  or  stem.  The  greatest  injury 
occurred  in  the  low-lying,  wet  vineyards, 
or  in  the  wetter  portions  of  those  com¬ 
paratively  well  drained.  Again  in  1914 
much  injury  was  observed  from  the  same 
causes.  Invariably  the  injured  vines  are 
those  that  are  hut  a  few'  years  planted, 
and  in  particular  those  that  are  making 
a  rapid  succulent  growth. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  such  injury,  the  grower  should  first 
improve  the  drainage  conditions  of  his 
vineyard,  then  he  should  aim  to  keep 
the  fruit  production  down  to  the  point 
where  the  vine  can  mature  it  early 
enough  so  that  its  buds  and  wood  in 
turn  may  be  properly  ripened.  Late  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  or  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  be  avoided.  Cultivation 
should  he  stopped  relatively  early.  In 
this  region  this  is  about  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  That  this  type  of  injury  may  bring 
about  disastrous  results  is  well  known 
to  the  writer,  for  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  he  has  seen  five-acre  vineyards  pulled 
out  because  of  the  large  percentage  of 
the  vines  that  were  severely  Winter  in¬ 
jured.  F.  E.  G. 

A  Prize  Apple  Tree 

One  solitary  apple  tree  with  an  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  $52.50  a  year  seems  in¬ 
credible,  but  that  is  just  the  sort  of  a 
tree  which  A.  A.  Marshall  of  Fitchburg 
lias  in  his  orchard  in  that  city.  lie  has 
proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Ariculture  and  yesterday  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  in  the  orcharding 
contest  of  the  board.  Mr.  Marshall’s 
record  tree  is  a  McTntosh,  not  yet  15 
years  old,  and  this  year  yielded  him  21 
boxes  of  apples,  valued  at  $2.50  a  box. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  tree  has  yielded 
all  told  70  boxes  of  apples.  W.  II.  At¬ 
kins  of  South  Amherst  came  a  close  sec¬ 
ond  to  Mr.  Marshall,  with  a  McIntosh 
which  netted  $48.86  worth  of  apples  for 
the  year. 

Th  question  of  fine  apples  grown  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  is  nmv  up.  so  we  print 
the  above.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
record,  which  was  sworn  to  and  certified 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  This  McIntosh  tree  did  pro¬ 
duce  21  boxes  and  they  sold  for  $52.50. 
If  this  is  not  a  world  record  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  of  something  larger.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  trees  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  21  boxes  of  fruit.  We  have  a 
Baldwin  tree  which  once  produced  more 
than  thal-  It  is.  however,  a  remarkable 
thing  when  a  tree  produces  21  boxes  of 
apples  all  so  fine  and  uniform  that  they 
average  $2.50  per  box.  In  order  to  do 
that  the  tree  must  have  had  the  very  fin¬ 
est  care  from  the  day  it  was  planted. 
Pruning,  fertilizing,  spraying,  must  all 
have  been  done  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Then  the  fruit  must  he  picked 
and  packed  like  eggs.  Nor  is  that  all. 
The  man  beside  the  tree  must  grow  up 
with  it  and  have  such  a  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  for  square  dealing  that  the  public 
will  buy  his  apples  with  their  eyes  shut. 
There  is  something  more.  The  tree  must 
stand  in  a  situation  close  to  good  mar¬ 
kets,  where  long  haul  and  many  middle¬ 
men  are  avoided.  You  caunot  win  prizes 
of  this  sort  unless  all  those  factors  enter 
into  it,  and  that  is  another  reason  why 
the  upper  Atlantic  coast  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  profitable  fruit  section  of  the 
future. 

“Say,  waiter,  that  fish  1  just  had  was 
not  as  good  as  the  piece  I  had  last  week.” 
‘‘That  s  funny,  it  was  off  the  same  fish.” 
— Credit  Lost. 
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Mon*  than  26  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offerer]  through  this  paper.  The  largest'groworfl  in  this  and  other  states 
vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  value*.  No  misleading  promises  of  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  is  QUALITY 
FIRST.  Buy  direct— aavu  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  After  fruiting  our  trees  quarter  of  a  century  and  more 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  CAYUoA,  NEW  YORK 


Ellwarujer 
&  Barry 

^  TREES 


r  The  Standardise 
For  76  Years 

rPIIE  horticultural  business  of  America  is  1 
entwined  with  the  name  of  Eilwanger  & 
Barry.  For  /6  years  this  has  been  the  most 
complete  stock,  the  pioneer  of  the  industry,  the 
success  built  upon  integrity.  Ask  the  best 
authority  you  know. 

We  offer  pedigreed  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines,  and  roses  in  standard  varieties 
and  tested  novelties.  Every  specimen 
true  to  name,  vigorous,  well-rooted,  A 
and  sure  to  grow.  Our  satisfied  m& 
customers  are  world-wide. 


Send  for  76th  Annual  Catalog 

Really  the  standard  planting  guide,  full  of 
helpful  instructions  for  all  planters,  and  the 
authority  in  its  field.  Be  sure  to  get  your 
copy.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal. 

Eilwanger  &  Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries ,  Box  240,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


You  are  planning  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  this  year. 
Then  you  need  to  make  sure  of  a  right  start  by 
You’ii^^^  getting  only  the  best  nursery  stock.  Let  us  help 
reading  you  select  the  best.  Our  stock  is  in  prime 

look6  on  condition,  healthy,  hardy  and  true-to-name. 

Fruit.  It  will  The  splendid  root  development  of  our  trees  insures 

help  you  to  success  in  transplanting.  Barnes’ trees  grow  rapidly 

vatcfc  rightimd  and  bear  early.  Choose  your  stock  this  year  from 

then  increase  our  selected  assortment  of  Apples,  Peaches, 

vour  profits.  Cherries  and  small  fruits.  Send  today  for  catalog. 

Send  for  your  __ 

Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  YalesviUe,  Conn* 


Perfect  Confidence  in  Kelly  Trees 

is  the  secret  «l  dm  r. a*  y,  air  «t  ,«mw.  All  Ihi'beirt  varieties  of  Apple.  Pene. 
1‘t'uch.  I’liim.  t'lterr)  nntf  <)nlu«-r — Smnll  Fruit,  amt  Ornuiiirntul,,  dhti-r 
from  our  Nurseries  to  yom*  oivh.n!  :ir  Hrnn»  it  h  prices.  Knell  one  oftlieflve 
Kelly  Brother*  yivese  d,|„,tiinnt  bin  umlivi.led  peiumml  attention.  WelknOw 
the  pedifrtvo  of  every  tree  wc  sell  ami  uUi.liifcly  iruanwitce  our  stuck  to  be  true 
to  mime,  perfectly  criulett.  free  nx,ni  »ml  thoroughly  acclimated. 

Our  biir,  free,  1010  Cbuilntf  de.eilboR  our  gfnek  and  explains  our  prices. 

A  postal  sent  now  n  III  brlnt;  Ir,  1*y  return  mail, 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  122  Main  St.,  Oanaville,  N.  V. 

You'll  Never  Jlegrrt  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


Kelly  s 
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Ornamental 
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GROWN  in  our  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh  dug,  free  from 
disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 

Our  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry.  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to 
you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  32  years  of  active  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are 
sending  just  what  you  order.  Read  the  absolute  guarantee  in  our  Free  Cata- 
logue,  it  shows  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants. 

A  well-known  authority  says,  “Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney 
L*  Personal  Service  is  the  best  tree  insurance  any  man  can  have  -  . 

^  whether  he  wants  ten  or  ten  thousand  trees.” — Small  or  large  orders 

get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Free  Whole-  ‘ 

sale  Catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors —  it  contains  valuable  information 
on  Fruit  and  Shrubs  and  saves  you  money.  Write  today.  , 

| f  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

63  Main  Street,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 

«*  iL.  i  Dansville’s  Pioneer 
f  _  Wholesale  Nurseries 


^SHRUBS, ROSES  AND  VINES  V 
Catalog  with  colored  illustrations 
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February  5,  JOIB, 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20<h 
century  methods  In  growing 


TRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES 


give  the  Quickest,  Biggest 
^^and  Surest  Profits  of 
^ M  Anything  You  Can  Grow 

The  work  is  so  easy  and  simple 
that  even  beginners  make  big  profits 
from  the  start.  Our  free  book  tells  how. 

Kellogg’s  Everbearers 

produce  big  crops  of  bi  g,  fancy  berries 
from  June  until  November.  Light 
freezing  does  not  affect  their  fruiting. 

The  berries  are  in  great  demand .  Price  ranges 
from  30  to  45  cents  per  quart.  Three  months 
after  plants  are  set,  your  profits  begin.  Our 
free  book  tells  the  rest. 

A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 

will  add  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit  to  your 
home.  Get  our  free  book  and  learn  liow  to 
supply  your  entire  family  with  delicious 
strawberries  the  year  round  without  cost. 

Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How 

.  /■>  ft  the  In 'ft  and  most  complete 

TO  Grow  I  HcIXI,  Strawberry  book  ever  written. 


WAND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  any  other  catalog — litas  all 
tlie  best  varieties  of  small  fruits 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  arc-  shipped  on  a  guarantee 
xo  please  you  or  money  refunded. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Sctal  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury,  Md„  Dept.  25 


L  “  HnaHliy,  «  o r  l  Ii  n r n  ifrown  Strawberry, 

t  •  Jy  Raspberry,  blackberry,  Currant  and  Drape 
W‘i,y  plants— all  covered  by  lh«  following  literal 
NmS/  puai'buttKi:  All  )»IuiiU  j-tiurnrif  pot!  to  he  first* 
tfavo.  ami  true  it*  rmine,  packed  to  reach  yon  in 
gootl  growing  condition  (by  OA prr.**)  and  to  please  you, 
or  your  money  hack.  You  trike  no  changes.  Send  for 
catalog  today,  O.  A.  II.  fluid  win,  K.li.  I  •*>,  R  rhlg  innn,  91  it  h. 


NONE  ^  BETTER  rJ-MIXLiJ 

Fnrbext  roauftfl  yoa  nc*t  bore  KNIGHT'S  fresh 
nor  irjaratilced  r^antx,  1  hrj-  Kayo  National  C+>* 
utufiun  for  auiMCtiur  Quality  tu:<a  have  bctu  iho 
STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 
If  5*v%j  would  Ukc  ■tr»utxrric* ia  Oetc^icr  v.c  b*VO 
e  the  plant*  thaf.  win  grow  tliem,  Kcvi  about  thr»n 
<1  find  nil  other  new  and  etorxibLrd  vmHntira  in  oui* 
Knlxht'a  Bonk  on  email  fruits-  It'e  Fr««  — Write* 
^  DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Box  510.  lawyer, IWIick. 


Strawberry  Plants 

SET  JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  and  grow  large,  fancy  straw* 
berries-.  Wo  guarantee  our  plants  true-to-nanie, 
and  to  plensu  yon,  or  yonr  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  1910  catalog.  It's  Free.  Worth  dollars 
to  you.  E.  tV.  Johnson  &  liro.,  Salisbury,  HI«1. 


K'ttOLy*  free  m-nHco 
mid  K-MOffg  Pr.(ligr«« 
Pinsto  Insure  yonr 
success,  Our  book  la 
worth  it*  weight  in 
gold — «a.ta  you  noth¬ 
ing.  Send  for  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  do. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  480 

Three  River*,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


V/arfields  at  $1.50  per  lOOO.  The  best  berry  grown.  100 
o^ber  vorivtu-M  anrl  Everbearers;  small  fruit  plants.  AH  plants 
guaranteed.  *4Cu  talogue.free.  ” 

ALLEGAN  N'  *SERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^!^ 

Reliable,  interesting  end  instructive—  A1I  about  tbe  Now 
Everbe.rar*  and  other  important  varieties.  A'ldie*a 

C.  H.  FLANS  BURCH  A  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


(SUMMER  AND  FALL  BEARING  AND 

K\LL  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS) 

(Mwberrieasntl  nil  Small  Fruit  Plants 
mean  big  and  yniek  profits  for  you  at 
small  outlay  of  money. 

We  arc  headquarters  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Bearing  Sirawticrry  Plants, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose¬ 
berries.  Currants,  Grapes  Fruit 
frees.  Ruses.  Shrubs,  Eggs  for 
niching,  Crate*,  Baskets,  Seed  Po¬ 
ors,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

-I  CJRMCD  .  Bo,  620, _ 


NEWSTRAWBERRYoS&'rtTC', 

— — — — — — — — —  scribed  on  oni  new 

catalog  alone  with  all  the  best  old  nnd  new  sorts. 
Chesapeake,  only  *3  per  M. ;  Joe  *3.50;  other  good 
sorts  $2.  8 LA  Y MAKER  &  SON, Wyoming,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  vxriet.iei»  and  Kritdcn  rooLx 
at  reasonable  pricet*.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  tn 


y  Pulaski,  New  York 


BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAI 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happiness  tBy 

They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 

tnd  biggest  Blackberry.  VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS— The  best  Strawberries, 

ILLIANT — Best  Raspberries.  CACO  and  IDEAL — The  best  Grapes. 

CURRANT-Bestforeverybody.  CARRIE  and  OREGON— The  best  Gooseberries, 


Poultry  men !  vszsss? 

Plant  your  waste  spaces  to  Allen’s  true-to-  M 
name  berries.  People  are  always  willing  M 

I  to  pay  top  prices  for  them.  Allen’s  plants 

k  are  hardy,  healthy  and  heavy-bearing.  Many  ■ 
W  varieties  adapted  to  your  soil,  climate  and  M 
It  markets:  Packed  fresh  for  shipment;  Wehave  W 

II  over  300  acres  in  small  fruits  exclusively.  Our  T 

■I  1916  Book  of  Berries  describes  each  variety,  and 

tells  clearly  ho  w  to  select,  plant,  etc.  48  pages,  12 
It  plates  in  natural  colors.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Persimmons  in  Pennsylvania 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  an  inquiry  about  growing  per¬ 
simmons  in  Pennsylvania.  When  living 
ing  in  Bolinger  County,  Mo..  I  found  per¬ 
simmons  growing  in  abundance  with  a 
great  variation  in  size,  quality  and  period 
of  maturity.  Knowing  that  Judge  Samuel 
Miller  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  had  been 
making  a  collection  of  choice  varieties 
of  persimmons,  I  wrote  to  him  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  small  quantity  of  seeds.  Half 
of  these  I  sent  to  my  cousin.  II.  It.  Tel¬ 
ler.  of  Erie  County,  Pa.  This  was  in 
1808  or  1809.  In  1910  I  visited  his  place 
and  found  several  persimmon  trees,  10  to 
15  feet  high,  grown  from  the  seed  afore¬ 
said,  and  full  of  fruit.  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  borne  annual  crops  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  I  understand  the  trees 
have  continued  to  bear  annual  crops. 
The  trees  made  a  much  better  growth 
than  those  I  raised  in  Missouri  from  the 
same  lot  of  seed.  These  trees  were  grown 
three  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie. 

Colorado.  A.  M.  teller. 


Rusted  Beans  for  Seed  and  Feed 

I  have  three  or  four  bushels  of  beans 
I  want  to  use  for  seed.  Some  of  these 
are  a  little  spotted  with  rust,  and  none 
is  very  bright.  Will  the  crop  harvested 
from  this  seed  be  liable  to  rust?  Of 
course  I  know  the  rust  will  not  do  them 
any  good,  but  will  it  be  bad  policy  to 
use  for  seed? 

Also  tell  me  best  way  to  feed  some 
of  these  rusty  beans  to  fowls,  I  have 
12  or  15  bushels  from  picking  over  pea 
beans,  and  I  tried  boiling  and  feeding  to 
fowls,  and  they  went  back.  I  am  now 
roasting  in  oven  and  feeding.  Chickens 
are  crazy  for  them  this  way.  Is  there 
any  better  way  to  make  use  of  them? 

Ithaca,  Jyr  Y.  8.  8.  B. 

As  I  understand,  the  rust  is  a  fungous 
disease,  which  is  carried  over  in  the 
seed  and  possibly  in  the  pods  also,  so 
that  rusted  seed  is  not  considered  safe 
to  plant  Some  farmers  also  are  care¬ 
ful  not  to  apply  manure  including  any 
rusted  pods  to  next  year’s  bean  ground, 
because  of  the  danger  of  their  carrying 
infection  to  the  new  crop.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  however,  to  get  seed 
that  is  free  from  rust.  Bean  dealers 
ill  this  section  every  year  bring  in,  or  at 
least  claim  to  ship  it  in,  seed  supposed 
to  come  from  some  place  in  Michigan,  or 
New  England,  or  somewhere  else,  that 
might  appeal  to  the  farmers'  imagination, 
where  it  is  claimed  that  by  some  freak 
of  soil  or  climate  the  beans  never  rust. 
Sometimes  the  resulting  crop  outyields  the 
neighbor’s  and  sometimes  it  underyields 
them,  as  is  also  the  case  when  one 
changes  seed  with  a  neighbor.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  any  information 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  freedom 


72  Market  St„ 
Salisbury,  Md, 


I  Green  offers  excellent  values  in  trees  and 
plants  for  your  orchard  or  garden. 

Make  up  your  Spring  planting  list  now.  Get  our 
catalog  and  see  big  values  in  new  fruits  and  the  standard 
varieties.  You  should  have  our  valuable  new  fruits. 

Van  Deman  Peach.  Earliest,  yellow  flesh,  freestones. 

Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees.  Hardy  strain.  Grown 
j  in  northern  climate  and  guaranteed  sure  bearing. 

Syracuse  Red  Raspberry.  Highest  quality  and  larg- 
est.  Most  productive  of  red  variety.  Strong  rooted. 

Sweetheart  Strawberry.  Most  productive  of  all. 

IRjj%  DiplomaCurrant.  Largest  currant  known.  Solid, 
high  quality.  Most  productive  red  currant. 

Red  Cross  Currant.  Enormously  productive. 
Large  and  sweet.  Exceptional  table  fruit. 

mm*  Bose  Pear.  Highest  quality,  beautiful,  most 

igF  productive:  not  new,  but  seldom  offered  to  you. 

Everything  for  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard 

For  thirty-six  years  we  have  been  large  growers  and 
sellers  direct  to  the  planter  of  GOOD  TREES,  Plants 
and  Vines.  Make  your  plans  now  to  plant  Gmn's  Trees 
next  Spring. 

-v. .  Catalog  sent  only  on  application 

Jil.  GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  22  Wall  St.,  Roche.tcr,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  Kieffer  Pears. — Referring 
to  inquiry  as  to  feeding  possibilities  of 
Kieffer  pears,  my  experience  is  not  con¬ 
clusive.  but  results  seem  to  warrant  a 
thorough  try-out  next  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  in  cleaning  up  the  ground 
about  trees  I  fed  them  pears  for  about  a 
week.  The  milk  records  show  only  the 
usual  slight  daily  variations  for  that 
period.  Fed  whole  or  pulped,  the  cmvs 
would  leave  any  other  food  For  the  pears, 
and  would  eat  all  1  thought  safe  to  feed. 
One  mule  would  not  touch  them  under 
any  circumstances;  another  would  eat 
his  own  and  his  team  mate’s  share,  and 
beg  for  more.  T.  W. 

Bancroft,  Va. 


Syracuse 

Raspberry 


Actual 

Size 


Actual 

5ize 


Dipl oma  Currant 
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why  the  majestic  is  the 
engine  value  in  Amer- 
ly  and  explains  the  I 


Rex-Kote  Paint  Is  Guaranteed 

Made  of  the  best  and  purest  ingredients.  Guaranteed 
against  peeling,  blistering,  chalking  or  rubbing  off.  and  to 
cover  more  surface,  make  a  better  finish,  and  last  longer  than 
any  other  paint.  Mixed  by  machinery— pigments  and  oil 
ground  together  until  every'  particle  ib  thoroughly  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  and  absorbed  by  the  others.  This  insures  greater 
spreading  qualities  and  more  uniform  color. 

Don't  confuso  this  paint  with  cheap  paints  you  see  advert  is  edt 
and  lion  t  let  a  painter  toll  you  tjiat  xnv  paint  mixed  bv  hand  is  better, 
or  even  ns  good  an  oar  Rex-Kyto  Heady-Mixed  House  Paint.  It  is  not. 
It  can't  be. 

Send  no  money.  Order  all  the  paint  you  want  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Your  credit  is  Rood.  Not  a  cent  to  pay  for  three 
months.  You  enn  pay  in  3.  6,  9  and  12  months. 

No.  MK1S9.  Read y  Mixed  House  Paint  as  low  per  gallon  as  $1.27 
No,  MK160.  Ready  Mixed  Mineral  Bam  Paint  as  low  per  gal.  as  94c 
No.  MK161.  Ready  Mixed  Hoof  Paint  aa  low  per  gallon  aa  59c 


IARANTEI 


Send  for  this 
magnificent  cat¬ 
alog  containing 


complete  color  | Li 

card  showing  all  IH  M 1 1 C  r-  q 

colors  of  Rex-  r 

Koto  gnnrnn-  . 

teed  Paints,  etc.  — ilt 

It  will  save  you 
money.  Mail  the 
coupon  or  postal  today  and 
receive  this  book  by  return  mail, 


rSjliiwYW 

?L?90F  Pf 


£59  eggs  $8 .95 

Metal  Covered 
Incubators 


HARTMANS  SPECIAL 

Farm  Credit  Plan 


I  HARTMAN’S  Sensational  Bargains 

Look  at  the  bargains  on  this  page.  Every  one  is  a  big  money  saver.  You  couldn’t  begin 
to  buy  elsewhere,  paint  and  rooting,  or  a  gasoline  engine,  an  incubator,  brooder  or  cream  sep¬ 
arator  of  the  Hartman  high  quality  at  anywhere  near  the  low  prices  we  ask,  even  were  you  to  pay 
all  cash.  On  the  Hartman  Plan  you  see  and  test  the  quality  of  your  purchase  before 

you  decide  to  buy  and,  if  goods  are  satisfactory,  you  have  practically  your  own  time  to  pay. 

A  „ u  nitinnl'  tvAns  Tkie  PocfA  Send  no  money— not  a  cent  in  advance.  Hartman 
^  wlQtSl  UlrcCl  *  lUlll  I  nia  ■  agt?  will  ship  the  goods  promptly— no  deposit  required 

— no  C.  O.  D. — no  tiresome  “red  tape”— no  security — no  interest  to  pay.  We  give  you  free,  wide-open  credit  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word.  Everything  is  strictly  confidential.  You  run  absolutely  no  risk. 


Your 
Credit 
Is 
Good 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  I  INCUBATORS 


Lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  strictly  high  grade  Separator.  Learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the  Majestic  is  a  per¬ 
fect  separator— a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  Test 
it  on  warm  of  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results  bow  the  Majestic 
skims  down  to  the  lajcf.  drop— note  the  condition  of  cream— note  now  quickly  if  skims. 

The  Majestic  Cream  Separator  has  all  the  latest  improvements 
including  reirmrkable  inside  oiling  device  that  keeps  gearing  Perfectly  lubricated 
and  absolutely  Lirvvetltsa  drop  of  oil  enning  in  contact  with  cream.  Improved 
separable  disc  bowl.  Simplest  to  clean— all  parts  readily  accessible— no  nooks  or 
corners  to  gather  dirt. 

Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement.  Just  state  size  you 
want.  We  will  ship  it  promptly.  If  not  satisfactory  after  80  days  trial. 
jPv  return  at  our  freight  expert  both  ways.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
moke  first  small  payment,  in  three  months;  balance  in  2.  0  and  S  months 
thereafter.  No  lute,  cat  to  pay. 

rpPF  SEPARATOR  TOOK.  Fully  describes  the  remarkable  Ma- 
■  ItbC  jestic  and  proves  its  great  value.  Mail  Coupon  today. 

MK188.  375  lb.  capacity. . . $36.95  MK190.  750  lb.  capacity. ..$49.75 

IMK189.  500  lb.  capacity . 42.30  MK191.  1,000  lb.  capacity. ...57.50 


intUbA  I  UW 

No.  MK21 2.240  egg*  15-95 

Early  batches  mean  big  profits.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  your  Majestic  Incubator.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  you  hail  such  an  oner  aa  this.  No  one  but  Hartman  ever  sold  high  elaa3  guaranteed  Incubators  and 
Brooders  oil  such  liberal  terms.  ........ 

Just  pielt  out  a  Majestic  Incubator  or  Brooder  of  the  Bize  you  need  and  wo  will  ship  it  right  out  to  you 
without  one  cent  of  advance  payment.  The  Majestic  is  a  Hot.  Water  Incubator  so  simple  that  any  woman  or 
girl  can  operate  it  without  calling  on  tbe  men  folks  and  so  constructed  c.J  to  giro  perfect  service  for  many 

. - 1 — ,  -  years.  Roehonoix  tho  beat  that  a  great  up-to-date  perfectly  uquippcu 

~  :  ■  ~  ? - .j  Incubator  factory  can  produce—  thousands  are  id  uo«  giving  perfect 

«.•••  inkii-aaiMTE',.- •  -  satisfaction.  Look  at  {head  pric>  i.  ■DiMur  *!;/ six-t  you  want  direct 

from  this  advertisement.  Send  no  money  in  advance. 

4MI  i 1  '  Ilnbsirg  chh-ka  is  etren  more  import;n:t 

. . .  r:m  . .  .minlllkiUllil.  ■  ,1’  i.  KKlillllr  KN  tbaa  hatching  them.  Every.  Majestic 

I  1  IHni  rn'Tlir  l  ^  v  ■“ *  * ^  will  nusa  more  sturdy  clucks  with 

NNly  --i  1  !’  ijn  1  III  ’  less  trnuMo  than  any  other  Brooder  in  the  wo.-UI.  Wncn  you  order  your 

l|l  BHl,  ll  Ifil  I'BCV1  I  1  rn'llUlilit.'i  ‘  incubator  donit  forget  to  order  a  Majestic  Brooder  at  the  same  time. 

iHlSl  MW IffiSS J  J  'IBfr-  No.  MK196.  75  chick  size.  .$4.95  No.  MK197.  100  chick  size.$8.45 

I'rTlT- ||I  ,  No.  MK198.  200  chick  size . $10.95 

1  POFIF  INCUBATOR  BOOK  Fully  describes  these  machines  and 

■  1$  tit  the  certainty  of  Majestic  results.  Mail  coupon  now. 


FREE 


No  Money  In  Advance 


ROOFING 

Hercules  Never-Leak,  Flint-Sur¬ 
faced  Roofing  Is  Absolutely  Guar¬ 
anteed  14  All-  Kinds  -of  •Weather- 
Proof’* —  Greatest  Money- Saving 
Roofing  Offer  Ever  Made. 

Order  all  the  roofing  you  need  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  You  run  no  risk  because  you  are 
not  required  to  send  a  cent  with  your  order,  make 
a  deposit  with  anyone  or  even  promise  to  buy. 

Why  have  a  leaky  roof  on  any  building  when 
you  can  buy  absolutely  guaranteed  roofing  at.  such 
low  prises  nnd  on  such  unheal'd  of  liberal  terms? 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  will  find  that 
Hercules  Hoofing  will  remain  unchanged  and  un¬ 
harmed  under  all  climatic  conditions. 

Made  from  highest  quality  long  fibre  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  pure  asphalt.  Both 
sides  are  thickly  coated  with  very  fine  sharp  par¬ 
ticles  of  crystal  which  are  firmly  imbedded  under 
enormous  pressure. 

Each  roll  is  complete— 32  in.  wide,  contains  108 
oq.  ft.  (enough  to  cover  100  sq.  ft.)  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  included.  No  skill  required  to  lay. 
No.MK207.  1-ply,  65  lbe.’ per  roll  «1 

guaranteed  6  years,  per  roll . . V  1 

No.  MK208.  2-ply.  65  lbe.  per  roll.  Cl  70 

guaranteed  8  years,  per  roll . .... . V  l  •  I  O 

No.  MK209.  3-ply.  75  lbs.  per  roll  CO  OO 
guaranteed  12  years,  per  roll . . V  t . Co 

FrPP  Comnlpc  Your  name  nnd  address  on  the  coupon  below  or 
(ICG  umnpiGO  cn  a  postal  card  will  bring  them  by  return  mail. 


We  realize  that  farm  dwellers  everywhere 
prefer  to  pay  their  obligations  at  crop  and  stock 
Belling  times.  It  is  more  convenient  for  them  to 
do  so.  We  have  devised  our  credit  terms  accord¬ 
ingly — to  suit  your  convenience.  And  it  is  the 
most  liberal  credit  ever  offered  by  any  concern. 

Pay  In  3,  6, 9  and 
12  Months 

Not  only  win  we  send  you  anything  you  want 
for  farm  or  home— engine,,  separator,  paint, 
roofing,  incubator,  brooder,  furniture,  rugs, 
carpets,  stoves,  ranges,  dishes,  silverware,  etc., 
without  n  cent  of  advance  payment,  but  you  have 
30  days’  free  use  of  the  goods  before  you  even 
decide  to  keep  them.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep 
them,  return  them  at  our  freight  expense  both 
ways.  If  you  keep  what  you  order,  you  can  take 
3  whole  months  before  making  even  the  first 
small  payment — balance  in  3,  6  and  9  months 
thereafter,  giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay  without 
a  cent  of  interest.  No  other  concern  in  the  world 
has  such  confidence  in  the  quality  of  its  merchan¬ 
dise  aa  to  send  out  goods  on  euch  wide  open  terms  aa  these. 
With  812,000,000  capital  and  resources.  1,500.000  satisfied  eut»- 
tomers  and  sn  organization  that  fine  prawn  for  over  00  yenrs 
to  it9  present  gigantic  proportions  Hartman's  can  well  afford 
to  accommodate  the  farm  dwellers  of  this  country. 


Not  One  Cent  for  3  Months 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 

'  Remember,  you  ran  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  direct  from  this  page. 
You  simply  write  a  letter  stating  what  you  want.  You  send  no  money,  you  make 
no  deposit  of  any  kind.  Goods  will  be  shipped  promptly.  If  what  you  order  is 
not  up  to  your  highest  expectations,  you  may  return  the  shipment  any  time  within 
30  days  at  our  freight  expense  both  ways.  However  if  you  feet  that  you  want  to 
know  more  about  these  sensational  bargains  and  our  wonderful  f’arm  Credit 
Plan  before  ordering— Mall  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog.  Just  place  an  X  in 
square  □  in  coupon  opposite  catalog  or  catalogs  wanted,  sign  and  mail  to  us.  The 
catalogs  you  request  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once,  absolutely  free — no  obligation 
to  you  Mall  Coupon  Today. 

HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4019-21  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HARTMAN  COMPANY,  4019-21  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Place  an  X  in  square  □  opposite  catalog  or  catalogs  wanted,  sign  name  to  the  coupon  and  mail. 
Incubator  Book  □  Separator  Book  □  Roofing  Book  □  Engine  Book  □  Paine  Varnish  Book  O 
In  ordering  goods  direct  from  thia  page,  write  your  order  in  a  letter  giving  names  and  numbers 
of  articles  wanted. 


Name . 

Address 
P.  O.  Box 
R.  F.  D. 
Town . 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Here  is  the  engine  offer  that  eclipses  all  others.  Think  of  it— not  one  cent  to  pay  for 
three  mouths. 

Don't  send  us  a  cent  of  your  money  until,  from  your  own  experience  on  your  own 
work,  you  are  absolutely  eure  it  is  the  engine  you  want.  If  it  isn't,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  it  is,  you  may  use  it  for  three  whole  months  before  you  make  even  the  first 
small  payment  and  then  pay  the  balance  in  3,  6 and  9  months  thereafter  without  interest. 

The  Great  Majestic  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 
Naphtha  and  Gas  Engines 

are  such  amazing  triumphs  of  engine  construction  that  we  will  gladly  send  any  Bize  to  suit 
your  needs  so  that  you.  by  testing  it  on  your  own  place,  may  prove  our  claims  at  our  risk. 

The  Majestic  is  the  “happy  medium'*— neither  too  heavy  or  too  light.  Has  fewer 
number  of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced — no  excessive  friction — 
most  powerful  for  its  H.  P.  rating,  the  most  economical  to  operate. 

Big  improvements  in  all  vital  parts— and  the  most  wonderful 
automatic  mixer  ever  put  on  a  gasoline  engine. 

Horizontal,  4-cycle  type,  open  jacket,  hopper 
cooled.  No  over-heating  of  parts  or  sticking 
of  valves.  Very  little  water  needed 
for  cooling. 

Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and 
14  H.  P.  Stationary 
Hand  Portable  and  Horse 
Portable  Styles. 

FREE 


Tells 
biggest 
ica  tod: 

famous  Hartman 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1010. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Floods  in  the  Phoenix  ,,00(.-|  \ 
and  Te'mpe  districts  of  Arizona.  Jan.  19-  j n  this 
21,  caused  damage  estimated  at  over  on^  nf 
.$500,000,  and  tM  loss  of  one  life.  Halt  ^  05  1 
River  was  higher  than  since  1891.  Far-  w]i7iiesi 
mors  in  the  Lelii  section  fled  to  higher  cn|iod  a 
ground,  taking  live  stock  with  them.  ].lsf  VP; 

Jan.  21  the  New  York  police  arrested  ^ut  hii 
an  Italian  loitering  around  the  Municipal  These 
Pudding,  who  carried  a  bomb  which  it  is  years  si 
believed  was  intended  to  wreck  the  build-  j10f  ],,, 
ing.  Other  arrests  were  made  of  sus-  otfterw 
pected  men  whom  the  police  have  been  rather 
watching  for  some  time.  ter  is 

Floods  around  I. os  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  prints 
subsided  leaving  about  2,000  persons  The  oil 
homeless.  10  dead,  and  damage  around  sinners 
San  Diego,  Pomona,  Colton,  Riverside,  mass  o 
Ontario,  Snndimas  and  Monrovia  estimat-  30  to 
ed  at  several  millions.  higher, 

Heavy  floods  in  Northern  Illinois  Jan.  varies 
21  affected  -  Aurora,  Elgin,  St.  Charles,  wholes; 

Ratavia  and  Geneva,  Around  Dos  the  ret 
Plaines  and  Joliet  the  water  was  from  bulk  re 
five  to  10  feet  deep.  In  Chicago  firemen  Near 
had  to  pump  out  Hooded  cellars  and  res-  but  letl 
cue  marooned  families.  5  cents 

At  Buck  Valley,  Pa.,  a  Mormon  00  to  7 
church  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  Jan.  still  wl 
21.  While  there  has  been  opposition  to  cents,  j 
the  work  of  Mormon  missionaries,  citizens  per  hai 
are  much  shocked  h.v  the  dynamite  crime,  crate, 

In  Philadelphia.  Jan.  21,  a  jury  award-  crate,  : 
ed  damages  of  $2,500  in  favor  of  a  widow  home  b 
who  sued  Jacob  Bosch,  a  saloonkeeper  for  fine  mi; 
sidling  liquor  to  her  husband,  who  died  to  $2.; 
from  excessive  drinking.  She  proved  that  hamper 
she  had  begged  the  saloonkeeper  not  to  barrel, 
sell  her  husband  liquor,  owing  to  his  per  doz 
physical  condition.  rior.  < 

The  Norwegian  freighter  Sygim,  which  bushel 
left  New  York  Jan.  21  with  5,000  tons  of  small  c 
railroad  ears  for  Vladivostok,  returned  to  per  bai 
port  Jan.  22  with  lire  in  her  hold,  as  it  quart, 
was  impossible  to  control  the  fire  without  Dres 
discharging  cargo.  good. 

Jan.  21  an  avalanche  swept  a  Great  are  not 
Northern  express  train  off  the  track  in  ?l  L* 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Washington.  -1 
Four  persons  were  killed  and  four  miss-  sees e,  ^ 
ing.  Another  big  snow  slide  near  Leav-  about  - 
cu worth.  Wash.,  blocked  the  rails  and  de-  Hetm 
Strayed  many  electric  power  wires.  9n 

Jan.  20  reports  were  received  of  un-  orange* 
preeedented  damage  from  heavy  snows  in  f 
the  Owens  River  Valley,  150  miles  north-  ,  x’  w 
east  of  Lo:j  Angeles,  Cal.  The  temper-  p  1 
ature  was  said  to  be  19  to  30  degrees  be-  1  ( 

low  zero,  with  five  feet  of  snow  in  .some  tO'upos 
places.  Many  small  places  were  entirely 
cut  off. 

Damage  estimated  at  $250,000  resulted  At  a 
.Tan.  27,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  a  lire  Alfalfa 
which  started  in  the  Albany  City  Tire  Rc-  to  $80 
pairing  Company  shop,  in  the  centre  of  the  vate  sa 
business  section,  from  exploding  oils.  The  to  $22 
structure  was  destroyed,  together  with  carrots, 

Odd  Fellows’  Hall  and  several  office  per  qu; 
buildings,  which  housed  the  New  York  $3.50  p 
State  Automobile  Association  and  the  Ever 
Albany  Automobile  Club.  A  portion  of 
the  Municipal  Gas  Company  building  was  Thes 
damaged.  Several  firemen  were  injured.  burg:  1 

OBITUARY.— Charles  Victor  Mapes,  8c  to  f 
agricultural  chemist  and  president  of  the  liand-l 
Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  butter 
Company,  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
home,  in  New  York,  Jan  23.  Air.  Mapes 
was  born  in  this  city  July  4,  1836,  the 
son  of  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes.  lie  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857,  and 
after  making  a  special  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  became  one  of  the  first 
developers  of  the  guano  beds  of  Peru.  He 
made  a  particular  study  of  fertilizers  for 
potatoes.  lie  was  associated  for  some 
time  with  the  late  Prof.  Wilbur  O.  At¬ 
water  in  making  soil  tests  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
Washington.  Air.  Mapes  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  was  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Ex¬ 
change.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Harvard  Club,  the  University 
Club,  and  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity .  veri 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Alary  1-4. 

Mapes  Dodge,  founder  of  the  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  ilaiinzine,  aud  the  father  of  Victor  tion 
Alapes,  the  playrigbt.  Feb.  3. 

State 

FARAI  AND  GARDEN— Another  Workers, 

chapter  in  New  York’s  fight  against  the.  bus,  O., 
so-called  “live  poultry  trust”  is  scheduled' 
for  February  7.  The  bondsmen  of  64  in-  ture, 
dieted  retail  live  poultry  merchants  and 
butchers  have  bom  notified  by  the  Dis-  logo  0 
triet  Attorney's  office  to  produce  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  court  then.  It  is  believed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  another  trial  will  occur,  similar 
to  that  of  the  13  wholesale  live  poultry  culture, 
dealers  who  were  convicted  before  Judge  Feb.  22-25. 
Rosalsky  four  years  ago  and  sentenced  to 
three  months  on  Blackwell’., s  Island.  In 
1910  the  Grand  Jury  found  87  indict-  Feb.  23. 
ments  against,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  in  the  live  poultry  business,  sociation 
charging  them  with  violation  of  the  Don 
nelly  law  of  the  Ftate,  in  operating  their  25-24 
live  poultry  business  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  date  of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
which -will  this  year  be  held  in  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  in  a  brand  new  group  of 
buildings,  which  with  the  grounds  of  166 
acres  will  represent  an  expenditure  of 
$750,000,  has  just  bCoii  fixed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  officers  iti  Chicago  as  ica,  Detroit, 
October  12  to  21.  The  plans  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  -  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  directors  for  the  housing  of 
this  great  national' event  have  developed  tion.  New  York 
rapidly,  and  the  entire'  success  of  the 
greatest  movement  ever  undertaken  for 
the  betterment  of  farm  conditions  in  New 
England  is  assured. 


T  is  THE  Standard  by  which  other  kinds  are  judged.  For  20  years  it  has 
helped  planters  to  bigger  crops  of  better  quality.  Always  guaranteed  to 
test  90%  or  better.  By  critical  selection  and  breeding  we  have  produced 

Strains  That  Yield  Bumper  Crops 

Whether  you  grow  cnsllnge  or  oar  corn,  one  of  our  thirty-eight  instinct  sorts  Is  sure  to  fill 
your  needs.  All  corn  we  shl))  Is  tested  three  tiroes  for  vitality,  moisture  aud  purity.  It 
will  prow  and  yield  hip  crops  -  It  prowinp  conditions  are  right.  Pago  Healers  will 
L  fell  you  that  our  Com  Is  the  nearest  approach  to  crop  Insurance  anyone  nan  offer.  A 

yXZ  Write  for  FREE  Garden  Guide  (g 

‘  /  fb, {A  A  splendid,  illustrated  Guide  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  Dealer  will  he  rent  /  /JL| 

rloVJ.to  iS*5»  you  at  once.  The  Guide  offers  dependable  culture  dlrcetlnur.iuid  tunny  :!'l 

^ 1 --  facts  about  pedigreed  slraius of  all  kinds  of  Seeds.  Write  today. 

-  The  Page  Seed  Co. 

Dept.  B.  Greene,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  AS  GAN  bE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.—  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  your3 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SH U M  WAY,  Rockford, ID. 


contains  288 

pages,  four  color  and  four 
duotonc  plates,  besides  numberless  pho¬ 
tographic  true-to-life  reproductions.  It  lists 
all  the  standard  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season’s  novelties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer’s  Improved  Hardy  Perennials 
are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  flee  to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine. 


CONDON’S  NEWnMniCll 
|  LIGHTNING  nAftJIdYl 

9B  Finest  Early  K.-tdisb  in  Ex:st«ice.  Ready 
YJX/  to  eat  In  14  days. 


to  oat  In  14  days.  To  introduce  Our 
W  Northern  Grown  *  Sure  Crop”  Give  Seeds 
we  will  mall  you  Big  Package  "Condon's 
'm  Now  Llftritnlnjt  Radish"  end  our  Mam- 
moth  Illustrated  1916  ■ 
agpV  Garden  and  Farm  Guide.  L’  |i’ 

Send  name  and  address  J*  Ml  l*j Bb 
on  postal  today  sure. 

Condon  Bros., Seed*men.B“^555e>rV,Bockto^F.aim 


Guaranteed  Genuine 


Drcer’s  Orchid -Flowered  Sweet  Pea* — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  lange  of  color*.  10  cent*  per  packet, 
20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per  14  pound, 
Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


f — >  •  Everlasting  A  1  T  T  f 

Grimm  Altana 


iProdnees  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
'resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  on t-ylelds  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value. 

; Booklet,  "How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa," 

and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


HENRY  A.DRECR 


714  716  CHESTNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy,  Alfalfa, Clovers,  Grasses, 
Cow  Peas.  Corn,  Seed  Irish  ana 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Onion  Sots.  etc. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Sri'd  Growers  a tuf  JtlUiOrrcvn 

Dept.  1 52  -  •  •  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


MAULE’S  SEED  BOOK 


1  Q1  fi  Contains  all  the  bent  things  in  Seeds, 
lUi  1*71U  Bulbs,  Plants.  170  pnges,  over  800 
pictures.'  with  Muulc's  Asters  and  Pan-  r 
siea  iu  color.  Write  today — We  send  it  *  166 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 

— Once  grown,  always  grown.  Half  a  million 
successful  gardeners  plant  them  every  year, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  Wats.,  mention  this  paper,  tee  will  inclose 
in  the  catalog  jc  a  packet  Of  the  above  OJANT  Pansy, 


■  I  |1  If  L  D  seed 

111  II  W  C.I1  permit  testing 

■■  W  BHII  for  purity  and 

growth.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory  seed— refund 
money — pay  freight.  The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed 
scarcity — gets  best  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need 

field  *eed*  of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  sample*. 

Do  it  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LandisvilIe,Lanc.C0.,Pa. 


“Fairies  in  Roseland” 

it  beautiful  view  Jn  color*  for  fr.arnln* 
anti  coupon  itooiI  for  i*»r  on  iir»t  $1 
order  from  our  f 1hi0  Rom.-  utnl 
Moral  Guufa.  tor  only  *5r.  fin*  coal  of 
Duckiutr  alitl  tnailitiL*.  7hia  OS-pfaru 
Guide  offers  iwufl>  4*H»  of  the  w>  rbr* 
b«nl  roMOH  and  other  tfu%r»rsr  14  in 
untuiul  uoloi‘8-  All  Ro*«:s  RUixoTitovd 
to  bloom.  Send  Cc  today. 

ThcUONARD  «*.WEST  GROVE 
LiJonesCo.  ”  Box  4,  Pa. 

/tone  specialists 

Backed  by  so  years’  experience 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Grange,  Jamestown, 
Feb.  i-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  21-Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Ohio  State  University 
Campus.  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
■sity  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31-F.eb. 

j.  • 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Assoeia- 
Ohio  State  University,  Columhns, 

Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 
;.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
Feb.  % 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers'  Week,  New  York  State  Col- 
f  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. : 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School  of  Agri- 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders’  As- 
aml  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Uhion, 
Monongahela  House,  Pittsburgh,  Feb. 

lloistein-Friesiau  Ollib  of  New  York 
State.  Syracuse,  N.  Y  .  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  3. 

lloistein-Friesiau  Association  of  Amer- 

Mieh.,  .Tune  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  June  2S-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa- 
k,  Aug.  2. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 


A  wonderful  cropper— tall,  rank,  juicy! 
develops  enormous  ears  and  thick,  6ugary  1 
stalks.  Make  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  by 
ordering  here.  Ours  comes  direct  Irom  our 
growers  in  Virginia.  Interesting  Catalog  Free. 
FORD  SEED  CO..  Box  24,  RAVENNA'.  OHIO 


GLOVER  s  TIMOTHY  s5 


rTcntest  Grnss  Seed  Value  Known— Investigate. 
Hover  and  Timothy-  mixed— the  finest  gra-so  e> 
,ay  and  pasture.  Cheap  eel  seeding  you  can  make 
You  will  wsvu  1-1  on  your  pros* scei 
Ire*’  anntple,  circular  and  big  Co-o 
Write  today.  /uuaaCAH  MtrXUA 


everywhere. 

writing  for  —  ...  „ — .... , 

Seed  Guide,  Write  toda*  .  - - - ,  - 

Cu.,  Dept.  580,  -13rd  and  ltoby  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


NSsSNSjr  Start  right  by  buying 
KberVe's .fteerts,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cunnot  fail  to 
mMe  tiirivu  u inter  fair  condition*. 

Our  la  rg t  atnl  varied  itock  con- 
r  tains  every  vtirk-ty  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1916  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  fully  iUu*tniied  bimk  I* brimful  of 
helpful  ilifoi-niHti'in  ei>)i<V'lltlllg  the 
nlnnttng  and  culliyuf  Ion  of  s-anls,  front 
largest  farm  p>  stn.Hils.-t  gnivlon. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
1 16  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


URE  FIELD  SEEDS  SSS?5S!2: 

id  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
'mincer  t.o  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
sk  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO  ,  Box  R,  Fosioria.  Ohio 


■  Beauty,  Boveo,  fllunt,  Hu-tlor,  Urc.-n  M t , ,  Nn  lillglit, 
lellow.liML'^iij'LriUiniih.  tY  kilidfl.  C.W  Ford,Fialier*,M  T 


-All  kinds  of  small  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants.  <  ni. 

Michael  N.  Burou, Vineland, N.  J. 


Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free 


OR  SALE— PLUM  FARMER  BLACKBERRIES.  Plants,  510 
1,000,  CUTE  BROS..  Oriskauy  Falls.  New  Vo)  k 


Strawberry  Plants  rjK? i.oolk  C’  ip- 

|tive  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georuetown,  Del. 


ALFALFA 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  i^^onautl 

Tlauts  give  satisfaetion.  Price,  $  J  ,r»o  .  t«V  i'J  per 
L.OliO.  Write  today  and  save  money.  Catulou  free. 

C.  8.  PEKDDJC,  -  liox  »0,  Showell,  Md. 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  soli  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River:  how  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest  ;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow, 
Wc  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  -'Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  our 
wed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  99‘;;>  pure.  Wo 
can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota  and  Grimm 
seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

PDIUU  A  I  CAI  CA  We-huvc  the  Gonulno  Grimm 

UIIIIVIItI  MLiHLiH  as.  well  as  iijuiseu-;  great  new 
HI berian  v&riet Jes."  Alad* 'Dakota 3l>"  ant!  Nebraskuseed. 


Jersey  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Circular  Free.  Wu-lakp  B.KiLL|!,Swetle8ljoro.N.,l 


y,  wiy  plants  $2.00  per  1000.  Catalog 
lljf  (jf  80  varieties  inoludiug  tho 

L.  G.  TINGLE.  Box  90,  Pltisvlllo,  Md. 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES 


jFall-Bearers  F 


N  orthem  grown  and  of  strongest  vltali  ty .  W  e  can  turn  leh 
grain  mixture  suItableJor  any  soils. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  of  highest  Quality  that  can  be  produced — fully  do* 
scribed  in  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  It  today. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  Mechanlcsburg,  O. 


cy  r\  C'VPIIEKS,  well  Ida, to' 
Qllr*  with  Ci-oka  b»r,  I'lllKt 
liiioii*,  white  I««0o0 
in  lohitii.  Class,  9t*0U  per  Itox. 
C.N.  Robinson  4  Bio..  Dpt.  M. DlltO  .Md 


Oil?  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


16; 


The  New 
Reo  the  Fifth 

“The  Incomparable  Four " 


EVERYTHING  POINTS  to  that — everything  indicates 
not  only  that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  greatest  Reo 
has  ever  known,  but  that  the  Reo  policy  and  product  will 
exert  a  greater  influence  on  the  automobile  industry  than 
ever  before. 


ALREADY  YOU’VE  NOTICED  the  tendency  to  emulate 
Reo  in  many  features  of  design  and  construction — the 
“Sheerline”  body  of  the  New  Reo  Six  is  the  acknowledged 
fashion  plate,  while  Reo  cantilever  springs,  Reo  control 
and  countless  other  mechanical  features  are  being  imitated 
as  nearly  as  may  be. 


BUT  AS  THE  YEAR  PASSES  you’ll  see  more  evidence 
of  Reo  influence  on  the  trade  generally.- 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  there’s  a  greater  divergence  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ideas  this  year  than  ever  before.  There’s  more  types 
of  motors  and  of  cars — and  no  one  dominant  type. 


OUT  OF  THAT  CONFUSION— that  babel  of  tongues 
arguing  about  and  disputing  over  countless  new  and 
radical  ideas — will  come  the  decision  that  most  or  all  of 
them  are  only  engineering  fallacies. 


REO  HAS  BEEN  CRITICISED  for  what  some  term  our 
ultra-conservatism. 


WE  DON’T  MIND — that  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the 
splendid  Reo  success.  We  don’t  change  easily  or  often 
so  we  make  less  mistakes  than  others. 


WE  DON’T  EXPLOIT  our  friends — so  we  keep  them.  We 
hold  as  sacred  the  confidence  of  Reo  buyers — and  as  a 
result,  this  industry  knows  nothing  that  quite  equals  the 
loyalty  of  the  Reo  clientele. 


AND  SO  WE  SAY  that  this  year  of  radicalism;  this  year  of 
wild  experimenting ;  this  year  of  confusion  will  prove  to  be 
the  Reo  Year — because  it  v/ill  vindicate  as  no  other  year 
ever  has,  the  Reo  policy. 


IF  YOU  ARE  of  an  inventive  or  an  adventurous  turn,  this 
is  a  great  year  to  gratify  your  propensity  for  experiment¬ 
ing. 


BUT  IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  those  more  serious  minded 
persons  who  want  value  for  your  every  dollar;  who  buy 
an  automobile  for  service,  not  for  the  stunts  it  will  per¬ 
form  : — 


AND  ABOVE  ALL  if  you’d  be  certain  when  you  draw  your 
check  that  you  are  getting  the  best  there  is  to  be  had  in 
Simon  pure  automobile  value  and  the  lowest  in  main¬ 
tenance  cost — then  come  along  with  us — for  this  is  Reo 
Year. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


117*(c) 


r^^TSEO  "SIX 


This  Is  Reo  Year 


GARDEN 
ind  FLORAL 


February  5,  1916. 

When  yoa  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pet  a  quirk  reply  and  a 
"square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fertilizer  For  Sweet  Corn 


SPRAY--$IIO 


Fertilizers  for  Sweet  Corn 

I  have  read  your  directions  on  page  6 
for  fertilizing  field  corn.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  the  same  fertilizers  for  sweet  corn, 
where  an  early  crop  and  large  ears  are 
desired?  The  land  is  sandy  loam  with 
pin  gravtA  subsoil,  and  can  he  easily  irri¬ 
gated.  It  was  plowed  deep  hist  Full, 
broken  from  Timothy  sod.  Before  the 
shortage  of  potash  we  used  a  2.50-8-6, 
and  obtained  excellent  results,  h.  v.  p. 

Enfield,  Me. 

The  method  given  for  field  corn  on 
page  0  might  be  followed  for  sweet  corn. 
Remember,  however,  that  sweet  corn  hav¬ 
ing  a  shorter  growing  period  should  be 
fertilized  a  little  more  heavily.  Your 
Timothy  sod  plowed  under  will  furnish 
considerable  plant  food.  Yet  it  might 
pay  to  harrow  in  200  pounds  of  add 
phosphate  before  planting.  Also,  for 
early  and  big  ears  there  should  be  an 
early  available  supply  of  nitrogen  pres¬ 
ent.  I  will  cite  what  happened  on  a 
truck  farm  near  New  York ;  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  not  nearly  so 
well  suited  for  sweet  corn  as  yours. 

‘‘Seed  was  planted  May  4tb,  and  the 
cultivators  started  May  12th.  A  portion 
of  the  field  was  selected  for  experiment, 
and  on  this  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
were  applied  per  acre  May  20th,  drilled 
close  to  the  row.  A  second  application 
of  the  same  amount  was  made  May  20th, 
and  on  June  5th  a  third  application.  On 
.Tune  17th  100  pounds  per  acre  were  ap¬ 
plied  and  cultivated  into  the  soil.  The 
total  nitrate  applied  to  the  experimental 
plot  amounted  to  "25  pounds  per  acre. 
The  nitrated  plot  ripened.com  five  days 
ahead  of  the  non-nitrated  portion,  and 
produced  994  dozen  ears  against  023 
dozen  from  an  aero  not  treated  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  The  nitrated  crop  being 
earlier  in  the  market,  brought  better 
prices;  the  gross  return  being  $09.40 
per  acre  as  compared  with  $62.80  for  the 
non-nitrated  plot.  The  cost  of  the  ni¬ 
trate  and  its  application  expenses 
amounted  to  $9.75  per  acre,  leaving  a 
net  gain  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
of  $27.35  per  acre.” 

On  your  land  probably  much  less  than 
this  quantity  will  give  as  good  results. 
But  as  nitrate  is  high  this  year  all  of 
us  will  have  to  adjust  our  fertilizing 
plans  proportionately.  L.  K. 


Dodge  Brothers 

M0TDR  CAR 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


trated  upon  it  their  own 
personal  efforts. 

For  every  part  and  every 
process  that  enters  into  the 
car,  they  have  personally 
established  a  standard. 

The  work  done  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  must  conform 
to  that  standard. 

Their  factories  are  very 
large,  but  there  is  not  a 
man  nor  a  foreman  in  any 
part  of  them  who  does  not 
know  that  he  is  constant¬ 
ly  under  the  oversight 
and  supervision  of  one- or 
the  other  or  both  of  the 
Dodge  Brothers. 

The  result  has  been  a  very 
unusual  achievement,  a 
first  year  free  from  serious 
complaints — a  car  that  has 
not  developed  a  single 
fault  worth  talking  about. 

You  will  find  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  very  unusual 
performance  in  your  own 
neighborhood. 

Everybody,  everywhere, 
says  practically  the  same 
things  about  it. 

Before  you  buy  a  car,  we 
hope  you  will  talk  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors 
about  Dodge  Brothers 
Motor  Car. 


A  year  ago  this  month  Dodge 
Brothers  Car  had  just  be  ¬ 
gun  to  be  produced. 

You  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  it,  then. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
it,  now,  that  is  not  good? 

Have  you  heard  anything 
that  was  not  in  its  praise? 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  year 
in  point  of  production. 

$38,000,000  worth  of  Dodge 
Brothers  Motor  Cars  have 
been  built  and  delivered 
since  last  February. 

But  that  is  not  half  as  won¬ 
derful  as  the  good  opinion 
that  has  been  built  up 
around  them. 

The  car  has  not  merely  made 
good,  but  it  has  won  golden 
opinions,  everywhere. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  through  these 
twelve  months  the  Dodge 
Brothers  have  given  it 
their  own  personal  super¬ 
vision. 

All  that  they  learned  in 
building  the  parts  for 
more  than  half  a  million 
cars,  before  they  began 
to  build  their  own  car,  is 
actively  applied  to  each 
day’s  production. 

They  have  built  one  car  and 
one  car  only  ;  and  concen- 


U„  _  f_  _  C  Here  is  a  spray  outtfit  com- 

opray.  pi t .?  now  at  $110,  that  simply 
smashes  »lt  precedents.  Everything  a$300aiuht  will  do.  the 
U-r-e-k  a  util  do,  and  the  tl-r-e-k-a  coats  you-  now— but 
$110.  Scrd  for  free  booklet  on  this  newest,  beat  array  offer 
TheU-r-e-k-o  is  a  strong.  reliable  pump  built  for  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Bxedaior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  100  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  fi  gallons  *  minute  at  175 
pound*  pressure.  Comes  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  60 
feet  of  hose.  ♦  r otsU**.  etc.  Also  rtixnlr.  it»  two  larger  sizes 
Send  for  free  booklet  now  also  book  on  Excelsior  Gaso 
line  Engines— best  farm  engine  built,  made  in  all  size' 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


BUIST’S\Q® 

Garden  Guide\AjJ 


It  gives  detailed  direction* 

on  to  plant  and  flower  cul  ■  \ 5 

turn,  ihowing  how  the 

best  results  will  be  obtain- 

cd  in  different  localities,  yr 

Duist's  seeds  have  been  famour  among  vegetable  /i 

and  flower  gardeners  siarv:  1 82d — the u  prow.  ’j 

This  year,  we  make  tint  following  stunning  offers:' 

/*f.  1  of  every  dollar  purchase  in  packets  and 
ounces  we  will  p1—  you  rn  additional  twenty-five 
cents  worth  in  packets  and  ounces. 

2nd.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  will  include 
l  ive  Packets  of  our  finest  flower  teed,  all  of  easy 
culture,  flowering  profusely  all  season. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
Dept,  E.F.-6  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gregory’s 

60th  Anniversary 

Bargain  Seed  Offer! 


1 91  fiia'our  60th  birthday.  Si  nen 
1856  we  have  supplied  Greg¬ 
ory's  Honest  Sends  to  tens 
of  thousand*  of  growers,  Wo 

list  only  live  choicest  seed  of 

bn:t  vnrietiiy*.  for  sure  crops, 
big  crops,  rapid  fruiting. 

All  for  only  10c. 

We  want  to  celebrate  Our 
60th  birthday  by  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  S6.0U0  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  do  thin  WO  make 
a  special  offer  of  five  of  our 
beat  vegetable  seed  packets 
for  only  10c.  Rond  panel  at 
right.  Greatest  vulueofgood 
seed*  over  offered.  Accept 
it  today.  Catalog  aunt  free. 

J.  I.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
415  Elm  St., Marblehead,  Mass. 


Send  (or  thane  now, 
all  for  only  10c. 

(Sotli  Anniversary  offer 
and  these  five  (5)  pack¬ 
ets  of  Gregory’s  Honest 
Seeds  foroqly  loc.  Send 
today.  Catalogue  free. 
X.  Gregory's  Improved 
Crosliv  Egyptian  Beet 
a.  Einulltis  Swu,  Chard 
j.  Greg.  Hanson  Lettuce 

4.  Scarlet  Globe  Radish 

5.  Japinese  Climbing 
Cucumber 

Including  Garden  Blue 
S'ritit  with  directions. 
All  five  (5)  for  only  roc. 
Catalogue  sent  free, 


The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit  I 


Green  Rye  as  Manure 

I  am  going  to  give  you  my  experience 
with  green  rye.  In  1914  we  had  a  real 
dry  Spring.  As  I  did  not  get  my  ground 
plowed  early  for  silage  I  had  to  wait 
for  rain,  and  about  the  first  of  July  we 
got  enough  rain  to  soften  the  ground,  so 
that  we  could  plow.  When  we  got  the 
ground  broken  we  bad  some  manure 
which  wo  put  on.  about  seven  loads  to 
the  acre,  from  a  40-lnishel  spreader;  got 
our  corn  planted  July  10.  As  we  did  not 
have  much  rain  we  got  the  corn  worked 
pretty  well.  The  last  time  we  plowed 
it  we  sowed  rye  and  vetch,  then  after  we 
out  corn  and  put  in  the  silo  there  was  a 
good  rain.  As  we  did  not  get  all  broken 
that  we  wanted  we  broke  about  as  much 
more  as  we  had  in  corn  and  plowed  it 
deep  and  sowed  it  to  rye  about  the  last 
of  October.  The  last  part,  we  broke  was 
not  near  such  good  land  as  the  part  we 
had  in  corn. 

As  to  the  plowing  down  of  the  rye,  the 
early  part  of  the  Spring  of  1915  was 
rather  dry  for  plowing,  after  we  got  our 
field  corn  planted.  So  we  had  to  wait 
until  about  the  first  of  June  for  rain. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  rain  we  had 
a  little  stable  manure,  and  put  on  the 
last  part  of  the  rye  about  seven  loads  to 
the  acre.  Then  we  began  plowing  down 
the  rye  with  two  good  heavy  teams.  As 
part  of.  the  rye  was  over  the  horses’ 
backs  we  had  to  put  a  heavy  log  chain 
to  the  double  tree.  After  adjusting  it 
just  so  it  would  not  plow  under  it  hauled 
the  rye  down  and  covered  it  up  complete¬ 
ly.  We  fastened  the  chain  to  both  ends 
of  the  double  tree  and  let  it  come  back 
in  a  loop.  Then  we  went  on  to  the 
ground  with  a  double  disk  cutaway  har¬ 
row,  put  four  horses  to  it.  and  worked  it 
down  well.  Then  we  planted  the  corn 
June  10,  using  16 t'A  acid  phosphate  with 
about  4 c/c  potash,  with  about  two-thirds 
the  bulk  of  it  pulverized  hen  drop¬ 
pings.  We  only  used  about  100  pounds 
to  the  acre.  That  corn  come  up  in  five 
days  and  grew  remarkably. 

Virginia.  J.  w.  damewood. 


WRITE  TODAY 


is  rHfcfc  r-  Several  new 

features.  Contains  valuable 
»'.,v  practical  information  on  planting, etc., 

Jb*  Jqut  what  you  need  to  know  about  the  \ 
"  garden.  A  Urge  number  of  splendid  new 
varieties.  For  67  years  the  loading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Hants. 
Bulbs  anil  Trees.  This  book,  theb>~l  have 
issued,  the  result  of  our  experience  as  the  uld- 
,  est  mail  order  seed  concern  in  America,  18 
.  yours,  abiolutei;/  /rce.  Ask/or  inter  copy  j 
Tv  todau,  before  vm*  foiyet  it ,  j9 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  ,  g 2 

whj  39  Stone  St  .,  Roeheister,  N.Y. 

793L  The  Flower  City 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


White  Blooaoma.  Higgrat  lx«rg«iT!  hi  unbullod  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver  this  sexvaon.  Have  acortfird  I'.'.iJlriJ  vrtrl  at  low  prices. 
Wonderful  money-maker.  Bast  paying  crop  on  the  Farm 
today.  Builds  up  worn  out  land  rapidly  and  (voduces 
heavy,  money-making  erofe.  while  doing  ft.  Splendid  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay;  inoculates  your  land  i or  Alfalfa.  Keep  up 
With  the  timed.  Investigate.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
free  siunpkv)  umlurio**  and  big  Profit  Sharing  exclusive 
Fieid  and  Grpaa  Smid  It'* free .  AsirKtCAN  Mut¬ 

ual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  960, 43rd  anil  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


RED  CLOVER 


Will  Save  Ita  Coat  In  30 
Day  a  on  Your  Farm 

Make  black_ 
■Pgggggjl  smith  bills 

gRBjipjFT  smaller  by 

waSKll  I  doing  repair 

I  work  at 

I  home.  Our 

I  Forges  are 

SpeclaNJ  «8ed  b.y 

Price  $4  IN.  i  farmers  in 

k— ,  every  State 

and  foreign 
Countries. 
|  Blower  is 

II  -  lljf  inches 

diameter.  Hearth  1b  8014  inches  high.  Total 
height  of  Forge  43  inches. 

Positively  Guaranteed 

much  work  as  any  $10  forge  made  and  to  be 
as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Special  Winter  Offers 

Until  March  SI.  191fi  we  offer  our  two  etylca  of  Farm 
Forges  at  S3.7S  and  $4.00  each.  1  pair  of  tongs  and 
1  Anvil  and  Vise  combined  $1.76  extra,  Prompt  ehip. 
mente.  This  offer  may  not  appear  ogam.  Writ#  today 
Send  stamp  for  Catalog  No.  I  ]  and  testimonials 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mlclu 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


Tli  lee  earliest  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  Inc.  One 
pricket  oach.  Kubinaon’R  Karlie&t  Tomato,  Earliest 
Bound  Ked  Radish.  Earliest  Lettuce.  l()c  to  new 
CUotorucfr*.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept. 51 ,  BaltimoreriMd. 


Will  pro¬ 
duce 
welding 
hoot  on a 
4  inch 
wiucon 
tire  or  2 
inch  iron 
rod* 


JO  STUMPS  too  big.  Get  the 

’  richest, mostproductiveland 
into  crops.  Make  more  money. 
Hercules  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Three- year  guaranty.  Safe 

rand  Cast.  Send  post  card 
for  free  book.  Introduc¬ 
tory  price  offer  now. 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

930  24th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 
Outs,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  etc.  1200 
Acres.  40  page  catalog  free. 

F,  Box  1,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES! 

All  Xev  varieties.  Largest  yieldem  known. 
Best  quality,  1 ‘l  icea  low.  New  (  at, -I ley  FREE. 
6.  A.  READ,  Uvnd't  Fxp.  Farms,  tliurlolte,  Vt. 


DEGENERATED  SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  PEDIGREE  SEED  P0- 
■*  TATOES.  Best  Grades  and  Telephone  Peas,  $5  GO  Ini 
Limited  lime  only.  Write,  Earl  L.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N  Y. 


STUMP  PU 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH  rjj 

fe^^.w.SWiTH  Grubber  .Co.  ^ 

CATALOG  FBEE-0EPr.S5  LA  CRESCENT.'  MINN. 


EXTRA  FINE  FRUIT 
PLANTS  AND  VINES 
FO  It  SA  LE, 


prices 

reasonable.  'Paul  I..  Heggan, Waterford  Works  N.  J. 


Special^ 
Price  $4  | 

very  good  rare  of  neither  toe  solid  ma¬ 
nure  nor  of  the  liquid.  The  majority  of 
the  small  farmers  and  many  of  the  large 
have  made  no  arrangement  to  catch  the 
urine  separately,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Germany,  and  consequently  this  part  of 
the  animal  excreta  may  be  lost  if  it  is 
not  taken  up  by  some  absorbing  sub¬ 
stance.  Many  of  the  small  farmers  have 
dug  a  small  pit  near  the  mauure  pile 
into  which  the  liquid  manure  runs,  and 
when  it  gets  filled  the  liquid  is  carried 
to  the  field  in  barrels,  or  sometimes  in 
buckets  if  the  field  is  very  near.  If  the 
laud  happens  to  be  around  the  house  the 
urine  is  allowed  to  run  into  it.  u.  b. 


Farming  in  Europe 

Part  IV. 


Smat.t,  Farms. — A  glance  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  table  reveals  at  once  tbe  fact  that  the 
farms  in  France  are  comparatively  small. 
It  will  be  seen  that  62.03%  of  the  total 
acreage  consists  of  holdings,  ranging 
from  less  than  2.5  acres  to  00  acres.  The 
number  of  these  holdings  constitutes 
07.20%  of  the  total.  The  farms  which 
vary  from  00  to  225  acres  and  over  con¬ 
tain  only  37.07%  of  the  total  acreage 
and  only  2.71%  of  the  total  number  of 
holdings.  About  80%  of  the  total  hold¬ 
ings,  which  amount  to  about  60%  of  the 
arable  land,  are  farmed  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor;  of  the  rest  approximately  13%  are 
let  on  lease,  and  about  7%  are  worked 
on  the  system  known  as  metayage  or  the 
division  of  the  produce  between  the  own¬ 
er  and  tenant.  The  length  of  period  of 
renting  is  not  uniform  hut  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  it  is  below  10  years. 

Village  Life. — In  general,  the  farm¬ 
ers  live  in  villages  as  in  Germany,  and 
not  upon  the  land.  There  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  however,  both  large  and 
small,  in  all  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  who  live  upon  the  land,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  is  much 
greater  in  France  than  in  Germany.  As 
in  the  latter  country  the  land  of  each 
farmer  is  divided  into  several  small 
pieces.  These  are  scattered  all  over  the 
district  and  in  most  instances  at  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  each  other  and  from 
the  residence.  Unlike  in  Germany,  the 
fields  are  fenced,  but  not  very  extensively 
and  completely.  The  fences  consist  of 
stone,  wood,  wire  and  hedges.  The  lat¬ 
ter  form  predominates.  The  roads  are 
very  good,  but  are  not  ornamented  with 
trees  on  the  sides  so  extensively  as  in 
Germany.  The  villages  are  in  all  sizes 
and  forms. 

The  Farmhouse. — The  style  and 
standard  of  the  houses  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  regions,  and  even  within 
the  same  region.  The  rather  ancient 
and  most  predominant  form  consists  of 
a  simple,  square  or  rectangular  brick  or 
stone  house,  with  one  or  two  stories,  con¬ 
nected  to  a  series  of  other  buildings  such 
as  the  barns,  implement  house,  etc., 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  house, 
or  sometimes  of  wood,  and  arranged  in 
n  square  shape  and  forming  a  court  in 
the  center.  A  high  wall  connects  all 
those  buildings  in  a  complete  enclosure. 
An  entrance  to  the  buildings,  therefore, 
can  be  gained  only  through  the  gate. 
The  wall  is  generally  very  high,  and 
nothing  in  the  interior  can  be  seen  from 
the  outside.  In  the  center  or  at  a  corner 
of  this  court  is  piled  tin*  manure.  The 
residence  may  be  located  at  the  front  or 
at  the  side  of  the  square.  The  villages 
which  arc  composed  mainly  of  this  style 
of  buildings  present  a  very  interesting 
sight.  Each  enclosure  may  have  three, 
four  or  five  buildings  on  the  line  of  the 
square,  giving  the  impression  of  or  sug¬ 
gesting  a  community.  The  other  form 
of  houses,  which  are  very  common 
throughout  the  country,  are  rectangular 
or  square  in  shape,  with  one  or  two  stor¬ 
ies.  The  rectangular  and  single  floor 
houses  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  or  front  part  is  occupied  by  the 
family,  the  second  or  middle  part  by  the 
animals,  and  the  third  division  by  the 
bay,  implements,  etc.  Probably  at  a 
corner  in  front  of  tbe  third  part  of  the 
house,  is  piled  tliq  manure.  In  the 
square  form  and  double  story  house,  the 
family  lives  in  the  upper  floor  and  in  the 
lower  are  housed  the  animals,  machin¬ 
ery.  etc.  In  this 


rule,  it  is  cultivated  at  least  twice- — once 
shallow  and  once  deep,  and  rolled,  har¬ 
rowed,  etc.,  several  times.  In  Spring  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  harrow  and  roll 
the  land  planted  t<»  cereal  crops  when  the 
plants  have  about  three  or  four  leaves. 
The  principal  object  of  this  practice  is  to 
settle  the  ground  and  level  the  surface, 


Kind  and  Amount  of  Fertilizers  t'sptf  in  France 
and  Germany. 


France 
Tons 
l,r.oo,ooo 
•_v, 0,000 
200,000 
t, -.,00ft 

2i«.r,so 

81.311 


Germany 
Tons 
1.250. 000 
1,718.231 


Kind  of  Fertilizer 
Superphosphates  ... 
Basic  slag  meal  .... 
Various  phosphates  . 
Salts  of  potash  .... 
Nitrate  of  soda  .... 
Sulphate  of  ammonia 


and  thus  facilitate  harvesting.  The  hind 
is  immured  .and  fertilized  quite  liberally. 
Nearly  all  the  farmers  keep  animals,  and 
they  attempt  to  treat  their  soil  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  duug  as  often  as  possi¬ 
ble.  but  at  least  once  every  three  years. 
The  farmyard  manure  is  put  upon  the 
land  in  heaps  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
square  meters  apart  and  then  spread 


When  Detroit,  the  city 


that  produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cars 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  shows  by 
official  figures  for  the  entire  year  of  1915  MORE 
Studebakers  in  use  on  Detroit  streets  than  any 
other  car  selling  at  more  than  $500 


1 — what  surer  judgment 
you  follow  in  buying  a  < 


can 


Think  for  a  minute — think  what  that  Studebaker 
Leadership  in  Detroit  means  to  YOU.  If  a  friend  of 
yours  has  a  car,  you’d  take  his  advice  on  buying  a 
car  in  a  minute — figure  in  your  own  mind  that  he 
ought  to  KNOW.  Here’s  a  whole  city  that  KNOWS 
cars — and  knows  them  better  than  any  other  city 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  Detroit’s  BIG  industry 
is  making  cars.  And  so  many  people  in  Detroit  are 
either  directly  engaged  in  the  industry  or  else  come 
into  daily  touch  with  others  who  are,  that  knowledge 
of  cars  is  far  more  general  and  EXACT  than  in  any 
other  community. 

And  so  when  Detroit  makes  Studebaker  its  own 
Preference  in  cars  —  no  man  can  overlook  that 
judgment,  whether  he’s  running  a  farm  in  Illinois, 
a  ranch  in  Colorado  or  a  fruit  orchard  in  California. 
For  it  means  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  city  that 
knows  cars  BEST,  Studebaker  gives  the  top  VALUE 
of  the  market. 

See  the  Car  that  Detroit  PREFERS.  See  this  new 
FORTY  Horse  Power,  SEVEN  passenger,  SERIES 
17  Studebaker  at  $845  —  the  GREAT  4-cylinder 
Value  of  the  year. 


SERIES  17  FOUR 


40  horse  power 
7  passenger 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7- passenger  .  .  . 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .... 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  ... 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passcnger  ... 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .... 
Landau -Roadster  3-pass.  .... 
Coupe,  4-passenger  ..... 

Sedan.  7-passenger . 

Limousine,  7 -passenger  .... 


$1050 

1025 

1350 

1000 

1675 

2500 


Half-Ton  Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car . $875 

Express  Body  ........  850 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon  .  .  875 

One-Ton  Commercial  Trucks 

Open  Express,  complete  .  .  .  .$1200 
Stake  Body,  complete  ....  1250 

Bus,  16-pass.,  full  equipment  .  .  1400 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walker ville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit,  Dept.F.  37 

More  than  214,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


manure  is 
commonly  found  very  close  to  the  main 
entrance.  On  the  whole  the  houses  of 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  farmers  are 
poor.  They  are  old,  poorly  arranged, 
and  possessing  almost  no  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  The  sanitary  conditions  and 
environment  in  many,  if  not  in  most 
cases,  are  deplorable.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  farm  buildings 
throughout  the  country  and  especially  on 
the  northern  sections,  which  resemble  in 
arrangement  the  best  farm  buildings  in 
America,  and  which  arc  very  modern,  and 
possess  all  the  best  and  up-to-date  con¬ 
veniences.  Such  buildings,  however,  are 
mainly  found  on  the  large  estates. 

Intensive  Farming. — The  farming  in 
France  Is  oil  the  whole  intensive.  Most 
of  the  laud  is  worked  very  well.  As  a 
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Efce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  191G.X 


Direct  from  our  farmaiwholesale 


Stark  Bros 

At  Louisiana  Mo. 

Since  1816 


BIG  MON EYin  FRUIT 


A  Discussion  of  Lawn  Trees 


For  small  lawns  there  are  the  green  ash 
(Fraximis  viridis).  the  English  cork 
maple.  (Acer  campostre),  the  varnish  tree 
( Koelreuteria  paninuhitaK  the  sour  gum 
( Xyssa  sylvatica).  Rivers’  purple  beech, 
the  sorrel  and  sassafras  trees,  and  the 
American  persimmon.  Still  others  are 
the  yellowwood  (Virgilia  tinctorial, 
the  pawpaw,  the  pagoda  tree  (Sophora 
Japonica),  the  Ccdrela  and  the  Chinese 
cork  tree  (Fhellodendrou  amurense). 
These  are  handsome  trees,  hardy  and 
— the  last  three — of  very  rapid  growth. 
They  thrive  in  this  latitude  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  4,500  feet.  Even  the  empress 
tree  (Paulnwnia  imperinlis)  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  New  York.  It  is  lovely  in  blos¬ 
som  and  will  make  a  growth  of  15  feet  in 
one  season.  Its  single  leaves  are  more 
than  two  feet  across. 

As  to  Carolina  poplars,  they  must  be 
utterly  rejected  as  lawn  trees,  as  also 
the  entire  poplar  family.  Their  growth 
is  too  rampant  and  their  characteristics 
too  disagreeable  to  permit,  of  use  on  re¬ 
stricted  areas.  In  providing  shelter  belts 
on  wind-swept  prairies  they  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  but  even  there  the  Carolina 
is  not  the  best  variety.  The  Norway 
poplar  grows  much  faster,  while  the  Volga 
and  the  Van  Geerti  varieties  are  stronger 
and  more  ornamental  .  Rut  all  are  short¬ 
lived  and  of  undesirable  habits. 

Your  inquirer  can  use  any  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  above  enumerated  and  there 
are  still  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 
The  writer  is  impressed  with  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  a  Utopian  offering  advice  on 
tree-growth  to  the  inhabitants  of  befor- 
esfed  New  York,  but  stranger  things  are 
happening  daily,  and  illustrate  how  true 
it  is  that  the  "whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges.”  JOSEPH  A.  SMITH. 


During  the  discussion  in  your  columns 
last  year  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Carolina  poplar,  the  innocent  ques¬ 
tion  which  precipitated  the  controversy 
was  lost  sight  of  and  apparently  was 
never  fully  answered.  The  question,  as 
I  recall  it,  was  as  to  the  best  shade 
trees  to  replace  upon  a  lawn  two  pine 
trees  that  had  become  obnoxious.  The  in¬ 
quirer  was  fond  of  maples,  he  said,  but 
wanted  trees  of  rapid  growth  and  orna¬ 
mental  value. 

This  question  from  a  resident  of  New 
York  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  me, 
for  part  of  my  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Ihe  beautiful  Genesee  Valley  of  that 
State,  and  my  pleasantest  recollections 
as  associated  with  a  shadowy  woodland, 
wherein  grew  most  of  the  species  of  trees 
now  so  widely  advertised  for  shade.  A 
little  red  school-house  fronted  the  high¬ 
way;  behind  it  stretched  the  gloomy  for¬ 
est.  and  at  "intermission.”  or  "recess,” 
what  eestgey  it  was  to  plunge  into  its 
cool  shade  and  roam  about  its  fragrant 
labyrinths!  There  we  made  acquaintance 
with  ash  and  beech;  with  maple,  iron- 
wood  and  tamarack ;  with  slippery  "el- 
lum,”  hickory,  butternut  and  bircb,  and 
all  the  variegated  growth  of  that  luxuri¬ 
ant  land.  It  seemed  to  me  then  as,  in¬ 
deed.  it.  does  now,  that  everything  in 
tree  nature  was  there  at  its  best  and 
that  no  demand  for  species  could  possi¬ 
bly  arise  that  the  forests  could  not  readi¬ 
ly  supply. 

It  was  a  far  journey  in  those  days 
to  the.  mountains  of  Utah,  and  my  boyish 
fancy  often  reverted  to  the  flowery 
meadows  of  home  while  following  the 
ox  teams  across  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  the  desert  lands  of  Wy¬ 
oming.  And  ilY  Utah  there  were  no 
trees.  Except  for  the  conifers  in  tin* 
canyons,  and  a  few  alders'  box-elders  and 
cottonwoods  along  the  streams,  there  was 
nothing  to  recgll  the  wondrous  forest 
growth  \y.e  had  left  behind.  Often  since 
tl?en  I  have  longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  school-house,  a  stroll  through  the 
mea<Jo\vs  and  a  visit  to  the  quiet  woods, 
but,  so  far,  those  pleasures  have  been 
denied  me  apd  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood 
are  revisited  only  in  imagination. 

I’ut  the  absence  of  trees  in  this  State 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  provide  them,  and 
so  it  happens  that,  we  have  cultivated 
every  species,  indigenous  to  the  north 
temperate  zone,  in  attempts  to  discover 
which  arc  best  adapted  to  our  needs  as 
fuel,  posts  and  lumber;  which  are  most 
beautiful  for  shade  and  ornament,  and 
most  valuable  for  fruit  and  profit.  The 
maples  you  suggest,  silver-leaved  and 
Wiers’  cut-leaved,  would  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  location  named.  The  former 
is  about  tin*  most  worthless  of  the  genus 
Acer,  especially  where  there  is  much 
wind  or  snow.  The  latter  is  weak  and 
draggling  and  inferior  for  purposes  of 
shade.  Only  the  Norway  maple  (Acer 
platanoides )  and  its  variant.  Sell wedler’s 
purple,  mentioned  by  <\  F.  Rloy  on  page 
10S4,  or  the  Keitenbach  purple  of  the 
same  species,  can  be  with  certainty  rec¬ 
ommended.  This  tree  has  been  fully 
tested  and  proven  invaluable.  The  criti¬ 
cism  that,  its  shade  is  so  dense  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  grass  to  grow  under  it  pro¬ 
vokes  a  smile.  The  grass  will  thrive  if 
the  tree  does. 

Sycamores  are  more  suitable  for  avenue 
planting  than  for  small  lawns,  and  the 
Ginkgo  biloba,  although  a  beautiful  tree, 
is  not  the  best  for  shade,  and  is  easily 
injured.  The  Eiriodendrou  in  bloom  is 
very  attractive,  and  makes  an  excellent 
lawn  ornament.  Rut  all  lawns  are  not 
of  Ihe  same  size  or  contour,  and  what 
would  be  considered  a  splendid  decoration 
for  one  might  be  deemed  too  massive  or 
too  diminutive  for  another.  Where  one 
has  a  wide,  open  greensward  specimens 
of  the  Wyeh  elm  (FIiiiuk  scabra)  or  the 
Cork  elm  (U.  alata )  present  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  appearance,  as  do  also  the  Blue  and 
Red  ash  trees,  which  have  clean,  bright 
foliage  and  are  free  from  injurious  in- 
si-cts.  Then  there  are  the  sweet  gum 
(Liquidambnr  styrneifiua),  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  known,  and  gorgeous 
in  its  Autumn  colors;  the  Kentucky  cof¬ 
fee  tree,  the  Persian  walnut  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  but  tbi 
tree  is  very  slow  of  growth. 


WE  raise  seeds  with  as  much  care  for  “breeding’*  as  any  good  breeder 
uses  in  selecting  his  best  animals  to  breed  from.  Potatoes  are 
chosen  from  the  best  hills;  corn  from  stalks  that  produce  the  best 
ears  and  the  most  of  them;  tomatoes,  melons,  peppers,  etc.,  from  vines  that 
produce  the  best  fruit.  1  he  6eed  we  sell  comes  direct  from  this  pedigree 
stock,  and  is  far  superior  to  common  seed.  We  grow  these  pedigree 
seeds  on  our  own  farm  and  so  sell  to  you  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  the  best  seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

Clark’s  Early  Wonder  Corn.  We  offer  this  year  a  new  early  Dent  corn  for 
the  North,  it  is  the  biggest  early  Dent  corn  we  ever  raised,  and  ripens  perfectly  in  the 
Northern  States. 

Gold  Nugget  Corn.  The  largest  8-rowed  yellow  flint  corn  grown.  Ripens 
perfectly  in  Western  New  York.  A  number  of  fields  last  year  yielded  200  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre.  A  grand  corn  for  ensilage.  Will  produce  a  larger  percentage  of  matured 
grain  than  any  other  kind. 

Bumper  Crop  Oats.  Very  large,  plump  oats  that  stand  up  where  others  lodge. 
Many  yields  of  95  to  100  bushels  per  acre  reported  the  past  season. 


Samples  of  Corn  and  Oats  Free  if  You 

Ask  for  Them 


Harris’  Vegetable  Seeds.  Market  growers  and  those  who  have  gardens  for 
their  private  use  should  use  none  but  the  best  seeds  obtainable.  These  we  try  to  supply 
direct  from  our  farm  to  you.  .  ,  * 

Harris  Tells  the  Number  That  Will  Grow.  All  seeds  are  tested 
and  the  number  out  of  a  hundred  that  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label,  so  you  can  tell 
just  how  thick  to  sow.  No  other  seedsman  does  this. 

Our  Free  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  seeds,  gives  much  valuable  information  and 
will  help  you  decide  which  is  the  best  variety  for  your  condition.  A  card  will  bring  it. 
If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners"  price  list  also.  Write  today. 


Box  33,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  a  sample  of  this  seed  corn  ( Gold  Nugget) 


The  hemlock  Ik  not  the  most  desirable 
!  m>  to  use  for  n  wind-break.  It  is  slow 
growth,  somewhat  exacting ‘in  its  mois¬ 
ture  requirements,  difficult, "to  transplant 
after  it  has  attained  size,  and  its  branches 
are  more  brittle  and  subject  to  injury  in 
exposed  situations  than  arc  the  branches 
of  the  spruces  or  some  other  species  that 
give  better  results. 

Hemlock  may  be  transplanted  with 
fairly  good  results  up  to  three  feet  in 
height,  but  better  results  will  be  had  if 
few  are  moved  above  a  foot  in  height. 
Transplanting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  tile  Spring  or  after  the  season’s 
growth  lias  matured  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  They  should  be  removed  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  root  system. 
A  ball  of  earth  should  be  moved  with  the 
tree  large  enough  to  preserve  undisturbed 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  roots.  Trees  that 
are  to  In*  set  in  the  open  should  be  taken 
from  open  situations  rather  than  the 
growth  that  is  found  under  the  shade  of 
the  forest.  The  tree  is  shallow  rooted 
and  it  is  difficult,  to  adjust  itself  to 
changed  conditions  either  of  soil  or  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture.  I  would  not  advise 
its  use  for  wind-break  except  when  the 
trees  are  already  in  place,  e.  -g.,  on  the 
border  of  a  wood  lot  or  if  .  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  a  factor  and  the  owner  is  de¬ 
termined  to  have  that  particular  species 
and  no  other,  small-sized  trees  should  bo 
set  out  and  grown  to  the  desired  size  in 
permanent  position  in  the  hedgerow. 

JOHN  W.  STEPHEN, 

XT.  Y.  College  of  Forestry. 


The  Fruit  Book 


'VST  off  the  press — a  great,  blg,12x9-inch, 
4-color  Book.  Fillerl  from  cover  to  rover  with 
photos  of  leading  Bruits.  Berries,  Roses,  Orna¬ 


mentals.  Illumined  with  pictures  taken  from  life  of  VH 
orchards  that  arc  yielding  fortunes  for  their  owners.  \1 
Every  page  bristling  with  facts  showing  you  how  you,  y 
too,  can  raise  fruit  with  both  pleasure  and  big  profits.  A  > 
masterpiece  of  the  printer's  nit— printed  in  Nature's  own 
beauttfulcolors.  FREE  for  yourname  and  address  on  postcard, 

1  r>  9  100th  Year 


awn* 


Nurseries— Since  1816  at  In 

LOUISIAN A,MO.  U 

It  will  show  you  how  to  select  the 
I  trees  that  will  bear  heaviest  and 
earliest  —  tile  biggest  crops  of  (fc 
Apples, Beaches.  Bears, Plums.  \ 

Cherries,  Berries  a*wl  all  \  ,  o 
_  kinds  of  fruit.lt  willpost  you  \ 
qjk  regarding  the  best  new  Roses  \ 
mid  Orriuincntiiln  of  nil  varieties.  \ 
Send  for  this  hook  today,  It  is  the  ' 
2)  II T  most  ambitious,  helpful  book  ever 
null  issued  by  ony  nursery.  Address 

ter  «.*«  STARK  _ 
59  BRO’S 

;X^r*:L°UllSb\NA 


6tw>> 


Ckarrid 


Buy  At  One-Hall  Agent’s  Prices  oo4  "6ioo' 

Lot  me  send  you  my  catalogue— it's  free  to  everybody— It's  dif-  "l,  o  «,  ' 

ferent.  It  tells  you  tacts  about  my  fresh  dug  trees  and  how  you  eeacn,  o  ij., 

can  save  money  and  receive  a  guaranteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  59-00  per  1  OO. 
Write  today  and  see  the  difference  In  buying  direct  from  grower  than  through  agents. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  48  Seward  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


SHEERIN’S 
FRESH  DUG 
FRUIT  TREES 


Want  to  Know 

A  neighbor  set  out  live  years  ago  l.'lO 
Orange  quince  trees-.  They  proved  to  be 
a  misfit,  fruit  worthless.  He  wishes  to 
know  if  they  can  be  successfully  grafted 
over  into  the  Orange  quince.  VVe  know 
Unit  apples,  pears  and  plums  can  be 
grafted  into  desirable  varieties,  but  not 
quite  certain  about  the  quince.  Have  any 
readers  had  any  experience  along  this 
line  ami  what  are  the  results?  T.  m. 


FRUIT  TREES 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Bulbs.  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  them  for  price  list. 


•ri Ip n t  your  orchard.  Riant  vmir  roadside. 
Burdy  trait  tree*,  vine*  and  lilt uh»  at  low 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  WOW 

Direct  to  you  from  <mr  tmratrieH.  Bi«  4 
•r.  color .  u»*w,  different.  <. ritual  fruit 
forti  book  athI  plan  tiny  guide  FREE. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 
Dopt.  270  Waterloo,  Iowa 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Tvpcs  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

I’lumb  . . .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorlser,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


"Willie,  didn’t  I  tell  y 
with  that  Wiggins  boy?’’ 
in’  wit’  him,  I’m  fightin 
Gargoyle. 


TDriTC  of  the  highest  quality,  true  to  name 
*  ncca  CHARLES  BUCHAN.  Stanley,  N  V 
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The  Greatest  Money  Sara*  Catalog 


//Vtofo  f»i/  /forf-  TiL  ' 
,  nook.  .Sun  Fran-  - 

\  nitnchtt  swout .  ^ifcs 

\\  the  sovcet  nr  Ml  'BRl 
k\\  t»  o  (» u  I  u  r  Lanky  ^ 
\s\  at*rt  lit  »  Ci»arlv« 

31 A  William  WP<* »n  I 
\ta\  mod  ••  1  •  'Hnr.cd 
imi\  and  il»8crlb« d 
V[>\>4  below.) 


The  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Store  for  men 
includes  over  1000 
items.  Ithasitsown 
staff  of  managers, 
designers  and  ex¬ 
aminers. 


m0 1 1  Thl* 

contnins  43 
complete  *’Sp<y 
cfnlty  Store*,"  It 
■hows  more  than  100.000 
different  item*  —  hundred*  in 
full  colors. 


861  Stores  Building,  New  York 


1302  pages  of  new  merchandise!  1 54  pages  of  special  offers  in 
actual  colors!  The  newest  merchandise — the  widest  possible  variety 
and  selection  —  and  values  greater  than  ever  before  offered  even  by  mail. 
Regardless  of  what  other  books  you  may  consult,  get  a  copy  of  this  one. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

An  absolutely  free  copy  for  you  is  off  the  press,  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  big  Bargain  Book  now, 
ready  to  mail  to  you  the  moment  we  get  your  request,  and  see  what  this  new  combination — styles  originated 
A  postal  sent  now,  a  penny  spent  today,  will  by  specialty  stores  and  prices  secured  by  a  mammoth 
save  you  so  much,  you  wiil  always  be  grateful  to  organization  means  in  the  way  of  genuine  value  and 
us  for  having  persuaded  you  not  to  delay  writing.  variety  for  you. 

Ours,  the  most  remarkable  success  in  Thousands  of  clerks  to  handle  your 

America’s  business  history  order  promptly 

The  Charles  William  Stores  from  the  beginning  The  Charles  William  Stores  have  thousands  of 
have  built  their  business  on  the  idea  that  money  sav-  clerks  to  see  that  orders  are  filled  promptly.  That  is 
ing  mail  order  prices  should  be  extended  to  A/er-  why  our  service  is  famous.  See  what  Mrs.  Manley 
<  handise  of  Quality,  yet  sold  at  mail  order  prices,  says  about  it : 

Another  idea,  which  the  Charles  William  Stores  "  My  skit  t  arrived  last  rnsht  and  /  wish  to  thank  you  for 
alone  have,  is  the  idea  of  a  great  "roup  of  specialty  the  prompt  deliver  y.  It  wax  the  Quickest  service  l  ever  received 

_ a  -j  . >,  -11  from  a  marl  order  house,  and  hereafter  / shall  send  oil  orders 

stores  4J  ot  them  all  managed  with  the  same  to  your  store.’’  Mrs.  L.  C.  Manley.  Cherry  Creek,  N.  >', 

capital.  This  means  that  each  store  is  under  the  IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

direction  of  a  man  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  If  you  arc  among  the  thousands  who  already  buy  from  the 

one  store,  yet  that  each  store  has  the  bip  cash -  chatIes  william  Stores.it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  write 
f.ts-i /is, ....  ... V. ■ r„_  ‘  lor  your  copy  of  this  Free  Bargain  Book.  As  soon  as  il  is  ready 

bitytng  facilities  which  come  only  from  uniting  jt  will  be  m.liled  Jmmedlately  t0  all  of  the  Ch3rles  Wi,wam 

the  purchases  of  the  43  stores.  customers. 


The  Berenice  Ur..  ,  uf  »mu,k.,r  Uric  twu  fnr  Itr.r.  No.8Slaa-4.S-l  Our  «p.n-ii»l  CU.  K-«iity,  pink  or  niiliUiy  t.loc.  wirh  Am.  rlrjin 
ham,  with  wide  Holt  f  ©arno  fnfvu*rmT.  pined  price  ycr  lwlf  dOA*n  *  -  *  *  prepaid  Iteuulv  pink  nr  military  hlnn  C?  4Q 

with  dal  Id  eator  I*c rralu  in  contracting  enlor.  ***•  »  .  HIouiia of  lino  Voile  effective-  No,HdlloA&0  ••««*-  . 


iji  uliuw  i.tiH'  i*  tor  uw  it.  svitt. 


The  PrimmiM*  TWi.  dainty  drafts  r.0r  solid  rci.Md 

luc  I  HllfVfC  Ooloi  Remain  vtth  nm*rt,  TK*  N*ur  YakItai*  A  muatutt  motive  hlounv 
box -tdui < *d  r kin- -very  rterviociihle.  The  hell.  lilCllCW  IOiKU  Qf  w  nabob  la  Koulard  - 
|.h«»  front  tHunmeg  nrul  thn  rtiinnrr  colLr  *»tc  of  an  oxidt  copy  ot  a  very  mjrh-prieMd  model, 
bright  plaid  and  thocolW  hedged  with  narrow  Hiu»  th«  vnry  tmweat  *“»iir  uig  ’’  front  oloilng. 
nit  **.  Hutton*  up  thn  fnnit  with  fancy,  cro*  h*  IlluatraU’d.  Deep.  pointed,  tarn  bark  «HHn, 
Ohccnd  button*.  Klbow  *1«>**v«m.  St* to  Qolor  Sixn*.  .12  to  44  boat.  State  aixt*  :md  cowr.  No. 
and  mi*.'  r  ir..-  6  to  H  yuan.  No.HdltMAlOU.  84l24A22tf0.  Navy  blue  plaid  .  No..'U;l?4  A326I. 


Tli«  rnrinn4  Bloom* of  lino  Vol It*  effective-  W«»jwllbAuO 

1  ne  V>0rinni^  |V  comj)ia,.,j  Wit»M.iMt.roji1..r,_Ml  ti  Charming  afternoon  drc*.»d 

Orirandy  for  front  of  lduo*« w»i collar.  Ikutp  luc  1i3rdLiu.il  OJ  ^lowamd  llrnpo  idnver* 
Ii«uimI< tched,  turn  bank  cullu.  Buck  of  IjIoumo  |y  comhimnl  with  piouv  culT*  and  now  aailor 
tucked.  Becomingly  Lrimmwd  wirli  new  lac*-  te  collar,  trimmed  with  narrow  luce  edge*  In 
lllat  pattern.  WtiKoonly  Su*»a  W'A  to  14  lm«t.  daiutv  »lotugM  Rlaro  Hkirt  uffwrtivoly  made 
State  *ixo.  No. 86124 A2286.  Ott-  with  linmo  ywke.  hii»  length.  Invi  sibly  cloned 


Itlu-i  No.SUiydAHll.  r.ok,  40.  Each,  nc. 
No KillrM A]02,Tmt.  lV«J»anl  U  for 

TKa  Arlfnert^M  Hi'lk  Crernf.,  nudf  In  pink 
"  A  run  Cl  on  t*o1or»  or  fancy  atriWu  and 
It11.1.*:.  "Imh-Ij*.  Mention  color  warned.  4C- 
No.  86 1 33 -01)34 . Prepaid 

Meii’s  New  Style  Collar  £w5r!8fi 

collar  Urn*  Hennon.  Notice  how  the  front  curvua 


I'fepald  hi  center  front  with  enif-rovenid  tontona. 

Tk*  N*u/VAvl«r  A  tuu*  Suit  motive  blOUitv  Blara  Migje*  U.  16,  18  ytMuv;  Women  *  ||2  to 
me  new  IOrKCr  t,f  w0»hoMo  Foulard  l  timed  state  diot  -pi.i  color ^  No  .8*424  A 1 366, 
an  exact  copy  of  a  vt*ry  t>urh*pric«d  modtfl.  Blue  Irowar ;  No,861~-l A  H1MI,  I  .iivonn»*r  nor 

Ha*  thu  vnry  ttaweal  “riir  xnR  '*  front  Closing ,  flower.  .  Brepaui 

»» llluatrated.  Deep,  pointed,  lorn  back  mlT*.  ***i  Smart  Siirh'K  teilorcd 

Sixait.  to  44  boat  -  iit-ntA  ai7.o  and  color.  No.  I  ilC  vOntlQCQl&l  Olut  of  All  SViml  Kitrc. 

H124AHM.  N»v»  hlao  plni*l  ,  No.dt*L?l A226I.  float  in  in  thin  oeanon’n  fnvapto  *tyt*  -  hip 
Brown  pl.»id  ;  No,>4.iWt|A2‘-)*f ,  fua.rk  ;  ul)  ,  Icoirth,  trimmod  and  c|ou<r>!  witii  •elf -covered 
Prepaid  bnttopa.  Satin  l|fiud,  W.-ll  tnade  throughout 

TKa  Rlnnrk*  Maf  A  nplandhi  and  hniahod  with  aaLin-oovered  atueld*.  Skirt, 

I  nC  Diancne  oweot  flBl  spring  ond  b«lted  drlth  hull  rumtitic  through  loops.  Ill  tho 
Summer  hat  made  with  tho  favorite  tranapur  itylo  of  many  of  the  ouweatikh  tr.thiaaaanon. 
ont  brim.  Crown  of  hemp  atmw  ftniafimt  wlLh  Shin  uleutM  innerted  below  knee  irivo  'he  cor- 


SEND  A 


Brown  plaid  .  No.W124AWd2,  Blark  ; 

Prepaid  ^oc 

The  Blanche  Sweet  Hat  sDrrn*,"’on,i 

Summer  hat  made  with  tho  favorite  trartapur 
cut  brim.  Crown  of  hump  atmw  linlaiiml  wlLh 
a  band  of  Bilk-barked  velvet  ribbon.  Brim  of 
chilTon  linixhrd  with  an  edging  of  hemp  ntruw 
ami  rtutln.  Modlahly  trimmed  with  u  large  rone 
of  ailk  and  niualln.  In  all  black,  all  white. 


Side  tileata  innerted  below  knee  uivm  the  cor¬ 
rect  dure  to  the  nkirt.  Sixet*  32  t«»  46  inches 
bnat.  Starr  ulzc  .^nd  color  No.H6l9A627- 


What  This  Book 
Contains 


The  Clothing  Store!  376  paeon  of  the 

Intent  New  York  wtylea  in  clothing  f><r 
all  tne  family. 

The  Jewelry  Store!  46  puao*  of  .Tew* 
elrv  —  a  marv*»lr»iM  variety  of  t<- 
(luiailu  jewelry  lor  every  occuaiou. 

Tha  Ory  Goods  Store;  More  than 
f>0  pag«’^  t.f  the  ii**w«'Ht  arrH*  goods, 
beautiful  local,  while  (foods;  u  com* 
pU  te  *t(>ck  of  notions,  etc. 

The  Drug  ami  Toilet  Goods 

Store:  Nearly  00  pu^ea  of  pur*, 
well  -  fc.<uwn  remedies  ;  nulla  bin 
beauty  roqtiiwils)*,  rubber  goods,  otc. 

The  House  Furnishing  Store:  127 

patrei  of  furniture,  carpets,  ruga  And 
uidiolsterv — practically  every  thing  uc«d- 
J  to  furuiKh  tho  home. 

The  Hardware,  Farm  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Store:  246  pages  show 
iog  a  remarkable  variety  of  everythin::  : 
rivalled  about  the  farm  und  for  the  care 
of  tno  live  stock. 

Other  Complete  Stores 

22  pa^r*  of  book*  for  everyone  — 
popular  nttloii.  children's  b«>oka,  Bibles, 
dictlonsricH.  educational  Work*,  etc. 

27  pngea  of  beautiful  china,  glasawnro 
and  silverwaio  for  your  table — l  page  * 
in  color. 

50  page*  of  Colunth  a  Gra i’ohoIh*,  i 
Talking  MuehineH.  nu  I  Musical  In 
Htnim<*ntci  of  ail  kindH  —  also  Utc&t  j 
records. 

0  ri-ufiM  uf  wonderful  toys  for  tlt  i 


62  pages  of  carneruM.  fishing  Inckh  .  | 
huntb  g  supplies  and  sporting  rwi.it. 

56  pages  of  building  material— rootln,. .  I 
twill,  wail  paper,  etc. 

23  pages  of  bicycle*  and  nufu  supplies 
••all  Hlumlurd,  wull-know.i  ptoducLt. 


*  a*  popular  style  ami  satin.  Modleh I v  trimmed  with  u  large  rose  Copenhagen  blue  No8«lHAH23-Navy,  «J7  QQ 
how  the  front  curves  of  silk  and  muslin.  In  all  black,  all  white.  NoHSlUAtV.fP  Black.  Prepaid  v  *  •*7° 

POSTAL  OR  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


Women**  dresses  .  .  $  .98  to  $  16. 98 

Women's  hats  .  .  .  .98  to  5.98 

Muslin  underwear  .  .  .07  to  3.75 

Girls’ dresses .  .  .  .  .49  to  3.98 

lloys*  suits  *  •  .  ‘  «  .32  to  8.45 

Children's  shoes  .  .  .80  to  2.60 

Infants*  dresses  and  coats  .25  to  2.98 
Men’s  Mills  ,  .  .  .  4  .95  to  19.50 

Men's  coats  •  •  •  .  11.50  to  29.75 

Bedroom  sets  .  .  .  lt>  65  to  91. 85 

Mattresses*  *  •  .  .  1.90  to  21. o0 

Tables — (lining  .  .  .  4.15  to  24.65 

Tables — Library  ami 

Parlor  ....  1.20  to  18.35 
Chairs — Pining  .  .  .  .85  tj  3  85 

Chairs — Upholstered  .  1  48  to  2;  .  15 

Carpets,  per  yard  .  .  ,70  to  1.3S 

Rugs  . . *58  to  39.70 

Linoleum,  per  yard  .  .33  to  2  85 

China  ware  ond  Qlassware  .1)4  to  15.45 
Curtains,  per  pair  ,  .  ,23  !o  6.75 

Dress  goods,  per  yard  .05  to  2  00 
Iceboxes  .....  4.29  to  56.25 
Sewing  machines  .  .  12.15  to  28  65 

Silverware,  each.  ,  .  .12  to  5.25 

Gas  ranges  ....  1.25  to  17  67 
Table  linens,  per  yard  .21  to  1.05 
Table  linens,  ready  to  use  .54  to  7.81 

Watches . 69  to  40  00 

Rings . 23  to  375. 00 

Clocks . 58  to  15  98 

Lamps . .10  to  12.98 
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ow  With  These 


Tomatoes  Under  Glass 


(Special  Spring1 

CLEVIS 


object  is  to  remove  those  leaves  that  are 
worn  out,  to  let  in  the  sunshine  and  yet 
to  save  as  much  leaf  surface  as  possible, 
for  that  is  the  digestive  organ  of  the 
plant,  therefore  without  leaf  surface  the 
fruit  can  not  develop  size. 

Tomatoes  should  never  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture,  as  some  believe  this  induces 
the  blossom  end  rot.  The  temperature 
should  be  run  somewhat  higher  than  for 
sweet  peas,  radishes  or  lettuce.  Cucum¬ 
bers  need  practically  the  same  treatment 
as  tomatoes  and  are  also  subject  to  many 
of  the  same  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  used  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties  is  the  Bonny  Best.  The 
Comet,  Sterling  Castle  and  Frogmore 
(English)  are  also  very  popular.  To¬ 
mato  growing  under  glass  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  business  provided  careful  consider¬ 
ation  is  given  to  every  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  features.  However,  unless 
everything  is  looked  after  at  the  right 
time,  disaster  will  result. 

R.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


\\  ill  you  give  information  about  to¬ 
matoes  in  greenhouse?  Last  year  we 
lost  our  entire  crop  from  a  disease  ;  the 
plants  turn  yellow  and  wilt.  f.  r. 

Herron,  Ill. 

It  happens  that  almost  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  produced  between  December  10  and 
January  15  will  fall  off  without  setting 
fruit.  Therefore,  tomato  growing  under 
glass  divides  itself  up  into  two  separate 
crops,  the  Winter  crop  and  the  Spring 
crop. 

Seed  for  the  Winter  crop  is  planted 
about  August  1.  The  little  plants  are 
transplanted  once  before  going  to  their 
permanent  place,  during  the  first  half  of 
September.  The  ground  beds  usually  give 
better  results  than  the.  raised  benches. 
Good  soil  is  necessary  :  however,  the  mis¬ 
take  is  more  often  made  in  having  it.  too 
rich  rather  than  too  poor.  The  plants 
are  set  about  20  inches  apart  each  way. 
These  are  kept  trimmed  to  a  single  stem, 
Horizontal  wires  are  fastened  about  6% 
feet  high  over  each  row.  A  string  is 
tied  to  this  wire  over  each  plant  and  runs 
down  to  the  base  of  each  plant,  where 
it  is  tied  in  a  loose  loop  around  stem  be¬ 
low  a  leaf  stub.  As  the  plants  increase 
in  height  they  are  held  to  this  string  by 
tying  a  short  string  loosely  around  the 
stem  and  upright  string,  remembering 
that  the  stem  can  carry  its  own  weight 
and  that  the  upright  is  simply  to  hold 
it  in  place. 

The  plants  set  during  early  September 
should  have  all  of  their  set  of  fruit  on 
them  before  the  short  cloudy  days  of 
December,  and  picking  will  continue  from 
Thanksgiving  until  into  February.  Til'1 
plants  yield  from  two  to  four  pounds 
each,  and  the  prices  range  from  15  cents 
per  pound  to  M5  cents  and  higher.  After 
this  Winter  crop  is  off.  many  growers 
prepare  to  grow  vegetable  and  flower 
plants  for  the  Spring,  or  they  may  plant 
and  harvest  a  crop  of  radishes  and  set  the 
house  out  to  tomatoes  again  around  the 
first  of  April.  This  Spring  and  early 
Summer  crop  usually  yields  about  twice 
as  many  tomatoes  as  the  Winter  crop, 
but  of  course  the  prices  are  considerably 
lower. 

The  tomatoes  are  picked  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  colored  and  are  carefully 
graded  and  packed  in  small  handled  bas¬ 
kets  holding  from  five  to  10  pounds  each. 
These  Northern-grown  hothouse  tomatoes 
are  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  South¬ 
ern-grown  product,  therefore  they  bring 
much  higher  prices.  Xo  one  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  greenhouse  tomatoes  un¬ 
less  he  likes  the  work  and  is  willing  to 
give  it  careful  ami  constant  attention  and 
study.  Then  above  all  he  must  have 
courage  to  meet  and  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  business  as  they  present 
themselves. 

Tomatoes  under  glass  are  attacked  by 
many  tiny  insects,  chief  of  which  is  the 
white  fly.  This  is  a  tiny  but  active  lit¬ 
tle  creature  usually  controlled,  as  are 
most  of  the  other  insects,  with  potassium 
cyanide  fumigation.  However.  this 
should  be  attempted  only  when  the  most 
exacting  directions  are  followed  to  the 
letter.  Several  diseases  may  develop  in 
the  soil.  One  of  these  diseases  causes  the 
roots  ' lo  thicken  and  weaken  the  plants. 
Another  disease  from  the  soil  develops  in 
the  stem  of  the  plant  and  prevents  the 
flow  of  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves. 
This  disease  is  called  the  Southern  wilt, 
and  causes  the  death  of  the  plant.  It 
may  he  detected  by  cutting  across  the 
stem ;  a  black  layer  below  the  surface 
and  a  woody  toughness  of  the  stem  are 
characteristic  features  for  its  identifica¬ 
tion.  Steam  sterilization  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  planting  effectively  controls  these 


FOOFTRIR 


PATENTED 


"PATENTED 


ransrmttmg  power  through  ONE  pact,  only—  n  sulky  plow  that,  would  plow  per- M 
’  in  the  roughest,  stoniest  ground  and  even  on  a  side  hill.  Think  of  the  bother, 
and  time  you  could  save.  These  advantages  are  now  yours  because  of  the  two  new 
and  exclusive  features  found  only  in  the 

EDDY  No.  666  Reversible  SULKY  PLOW 

laic  Model  lias  the  rollM-boaring  FOOTTKIf  The  SPECIAL  TILTING  device  keeps  the  seat  com- 
ilea  you  to  lift  your  plow  by  thy  slightest  rortahlo  on  the  steepest  slope, 

t  the  font — not  several  eOOipli,  :Oi  (l  mixllmry  .Ml  levers  are  In  convenient  reach.  Castings  of  tough 
'tr  t pc'suut ting  p , nv cr — hut  one  part  only,  malleable  1  mil.  Hails,  avlAHAiul  wheels  are  of  steel.  Ke- 

.. I  l.i '1 A 1  .'  S !'K  1 N U  t’l.KVIS  keeps  the  line  of  movable  ilust-proof  boxes.  Adjustable  tongue.  Width 
in  trie  right  position  every  minute  no  matter  of  furrow  regulated  hj  a  lover  from  the  Beat.  Entire 
ugh  or  stony  the  ground.  plow  Is  light  of  draft  and  of  weight — yet  extra  strung. 

MYile  us  today  tor  more  interesting  details  and  Olir  , Special  Otter- 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO.,  10-20  EDDY  BLDG..  GREENWICH.  N.  Y. 


Money  Makers 

HERE  are  six  special  toots,  every  one  of  them  money 
makers  in  the  special  work  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  Two-row  fertilizer  distributors  are  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ahead  of  potato  planting — ask  us  how.  The 
furrow-closing  harrow  protects  the  roots.  The  potato 
ridgernot  only  does  the  first  ridging  but  helps  at  digging 
time.  The  other  _ _  _  . 


Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
Weedersand  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornstuh  Cutters 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Row  Makers 
Cotton  Planters 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgers 
Laud  Rollers 


Tools  shown  include  aCorn.  Bean  and  Pea  Planter  that 
does  all  the.  work  at  once.  Four  Row  Markers  for  the 
wan  with  a  big  job  to  do  in  a  hurry,  and  Disk  Attach¬ 
ment  for  Horse  Hoes,  They  will  make  money  for  you. 
Aak  your  dealer  to  nhow  them  but  write  <)«  for  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet*  on  tools  you  want  and  tell  us  your  problem. 

Bateman  MTg  Co.  Box  23,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


t  p  j*|*  QOICKLT 

>ows  Fertilizers  EVENLT 

Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  ofl 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate,  I 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast  I 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  hundred  to  ■ 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple  I 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  Quickly  set.  I 


PI  U  UI  0  Tteavy- brown  waterproof  tarpaulins,  7x12  ft. 
URIMHu  with  brass  grommets,  $4.40,  f»  t  ptvp’urt.  Write 
for  samples  state  size.  W.  si  »\i,i:y,  *0  Church  st„  N«*w  York 


Jointed  Tree  Trimmer 
do  the  stretching 


STEVENS 

F ertilizer  Sower 


YOU  don’t  have  to  climb 
1  a  Ladder  when  you  use 
this  Pruner.  made  in  sec¬ 
tions  4  foot  lout.'.  It  joins 
together  easily  to  make 
an  8.  12  or  1C  foot  pole. 
ft  The  Compound  Lever  head 
jr  makes  t  lie  large  limbs  cut  os 
Q  easy  us  the  small. 

\j  8-fi.iyt— ?  tttfi ioiia  -  -  $K.oo 

W  12-fimt— 3  Heel  ions  •  -  K.35 

J  16-foot — 4  sections  -  -  8. 60 

Sent,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 

doesn't  carry  them.  Ask  for  circular 

BARTLETT  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  3 

Boydell  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  Quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 

refer  jeil  to  a  dealer  if  tools  —  tho  line  of 

none  near  you  $cnd  [T  <a>  years'  •terliip; 

t„<iBV  for  64-page  Cata-  I  I  reputation.  There  s 

lug  of  Chieepeo  Line  jj  everJ  t'arta  orcd. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  f?1  ^°* 

Agricultural  M  V  Chicopee  Falls 

Tool  Co.  ■  Mass. 


Two  suburban  gardeners  were  swear¬ 
ing  vengeance  on  cats.  “It  appears  to 
mo.”  one  said,  “that  they  seem  to  pick 
out  your  choicest  plants  to  scratch  out 
of  the  ground.”  “There's  a  hig  yellow 
tomcat,"  the  other  said,  “that  fetches  my 
plants  out  and  then  sits  and  actually  de¬ 
fies  me,"  “Why  don't  you  hurl  a  brick 
at  him?”  asked  the  first  speaker.  "That’s 
what  makes  me  mad.”  was  the  reply.  “I 
can’t.  He  gets  on  top  of  my  greenhouse 
to  defy  me.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


FREE  SAMPLE!  See  Them!  Try  Them! 


C  ■§  buys  Carter’s  Century 
^  I  H  Spray  Pump,  the  most  ef- 
^  ficient  sprayer  power  outfit 
that  any  fruit  grower  could  ask  for. 
Operates  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene  a  day, 
pumping  at  125to  150  pounds  pressure. 

toil  grt  the  complete  omlit— 4  cycle  full 
horse  power  engine,  pump,  barrel,  hose,  spray 
rod,  and  nozzle,  Engine  is  equipped  with 
Sumter  gcair  driven  high  tension  magneto.  Eng¬ 
ine  starts  on  magneto,  That  means  no  trouble 
with  batteries.  Engine  is  built  right  up  lo  the 
minute. 

lO  Days’  trial  to  all 
Responsible  Parties 

Lot  us  send  ibis  $76  outfit  on  10  days'  trial. 
If  it  isn't  up  to  your  expectations,  teiurti  it. 

That’s  how  much  faith  we  have  in  Carter’s 
“Century"  Power  Sprayer, 

Full  line  Gasolene  Engines  and  Pumps. 

Air  Pressure  VVatct  Systems. 

Y  Ralph  B.  Carter  Co. 

/T 154  chamber  st- 

/«=[;  •  at  \  New  York  City 


Freezing  nn«l  drying  tip  prevented; 
free,  cnnitint  flow.  No  injury  t‘>  trees, 
re-boring  unnecessary,  no  leak  or 

souriug.SxmpIrj  jpd  price  list  tor  tho  asking. 

They  Give 


THE  AIR  TRAP 

_  DOES  IT  ’  , 


is  the  big  word  in  farming  this  year 
The  stations  are  all  reporting  the  fine 
results.  Farm  papers  are  full  of  it. 
But  be  sure  you  get  the  right  kind, 
the  “high  calcium” 


every  day  for 


Sweetens  sour  land,  lightens  heavy 
laud,  restores  worn-out  land — harms 
no  land.  Bigger  yield  per  acre  at 
less  cost.  One  application  does  for 
years.  Guaranteed  analysis.  Estab¬ 
lished  for  more  than  a  century. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone  we  furnish 

IFCRlI  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

which  is  our  ‘  high  calcium”  rock 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  onee  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices. 

“YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS” 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston:  45  Milk  St.,  New  York:  101  Park  Ave. 


Sides  are  heavy  Rook  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Rack  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Near.  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “ Rural  New 
Yorker ”— on  outside. 


Will  hold  5 Z  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  C 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Your  intelligent  correspondent,  Trucker 
Jr.,  writes  very  feelingly  in  regard  to  the 
disastrous  season  for  tile  truckers  last 
year.  The  result  of  that  season  was  very 
similar  to  our  growers.  Strawberries  paid 
well,  and  also  did  the  cantaloupes  until 
our  Jersey  friends  choked  the  market. 
Early  Irish  potatoes  were  almost  unsale* 
able,  but  the  sweet  potato  crop  was  large 
and  remunerative.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
those  engaged  in  the  growing  of  truck  for 
market  were  as  level-headed  as  Trucker 
Jr.  But  when  any  particular  crop  pays 
well  then  the  plungers  rush  into  that  the 
next  season,  and  a  glut  is  made  and  no 
one  gets  profit.  It  is  far  safer  to  plant 
heft v fly  of  the  crop  that  did  not  pay  the 
previous  year.  But  the  men  who  succeed 
in  the  market  gardening  business  are  the 
men  who  stiek  at  their  regular  area  in 
the  staple  vegetables,  knowing  that  there 
will  be  occasional  seasons  when  some  of 
their  crops  do  not  pay,  but  never  losing 
their  heads  and  going  to  gambling  on  big 
chances. 

Yesterday.  January  7.  gave  us  our  first 
snowstorm,  a  real  one  five  inches  deep, 
and  this  morning  after  the  mercury 
dropped  to  15  above  zero,  a  temperature 
we  get  here  ofily  occasionally.  Last  year 
the  lowest  temperature  in  January  and 
February  was  20  above  zero,  and  our  first 
light  snow  came  February  3,  only  an 
inch,  and  the  only  real  snowstorm  we  had 
was  the  7th  of  April,  when  we  had  snow¬ 
drifts  with  the  blooming  Forsythias 
sticking  above  them. 

I  would  say  to  Air.  Baskctt,  in  regard 
to  the  dodder,  that  pieces  of  it  thrown  on 
a  suitable  host  plant  will  certainly  grow. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  farm  in  North 
Carolina  whei’e  the  front  porch  of  the 
dwelling  was  covered  with  Virginia  creep¬ 
er.  The  daughter  of  the  tenaut  strolling 
in  the  low  grounds,  brought  a  piece  of 
dodder  and  hung  it.  on  this  Virginia  creep¬ 
er,  and  in  a  short  time  it  entirely  envel¬ 
oped  the  plant. 

They  evidently  have  very  fierce  musk¬ 
rats  out  in  Nebraska.  Is  Air.  Tubbs  sure 
that  it  was  not  an  otter  that  caught  the 
wild  duck?  Our  mild-mannered  musk¬ 
rats  down  here  never  attempt,  anything  of 
the  sort.  Their  teeth  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  beaver,  and  its  chief  food  is  roots 
of  the  various  aquatic  plants,  especially 
water  lilies.  But  they  will  come  out  and 
eat  parsnips  and  especially  apples,  if  they 
find  them.  Doubtless  in  the  absence  of 
other  food  they  will  eat  mussels  and 
worms  to  some  extent,  but  mainly  they 
are  vegetarians,  and  so  cleanly  in  their 
habits  that  they  wash  every  vegetable. 

It  is  very  odd  in  the  host  of  “creations” 
which  Air.  Burbank  has  brought  forth, 
how  few  have  stuck  and  proved  of  value. 
Burbank  plum  is  good.  Something  is 
due,  of  course,  to  climate,  for  while  the 
Loganberry  is  valuable  on  the  Pacific 
coast  it  bears  so  scantily  here  that  it  is 
not  worth  planting.  The  Shasta  daisy  is 
about  the  most  popular  of  Air.  Burbank’s 
productions  and  is  really  a  pretty  thing. 
The  most  worthless  of  the  lot  is  the  Lu¬ 
ther  Burbank  Society,  and  it  has  done 
more  harm  to  Air.  Burbank’s  reputation 
than  anything  else. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  right.  The 
Christmas  spirit  is  what  we  should  main¬ 
tain,  the  spirit  of  service  to  others  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  Christmas  giving.  We  give 
tokens  to  our  friends,  let  us  continue  to 
give  our  best  service  to  mankind,  and 
everyone  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  in  some 
sort  of  service  to  try  to  make  this  old 
world  better  and  men  more  happy.  Keep 
the  Christmas  melody  in  our  hearts.  I 
often  think  that  if  Phillips  Brooks  had 
never  preached  a  sermon  nor  written  any¬ 
thing  but  “Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,” 
he  would  never  have  been  forgotten. 

Successive  Crops. — A  reader  says  that 
lie  has  been  interested  in  my  garden 
notes  and  wishes  me  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  “Please  tell  me  if  one  can 
follow  beans  with  beans  or  peas  with 
peas?  That  is,  can  I  plant  late  beans 
after  early  ones  and  late  peas  after  early 
peas?  Will  the  Brunswick  cabbage  be 
about  as  good  as  any  for  late  cabbages?” 
It  is  always  better  either  in  farm  or 
garden  to  follow  n  crop  with  one  of  a 


dissimilar  nature.  I  suppose  that  yon 
refer  to  string  beans  gathered  green  and 
to  the  English  garden  peas.  Doubtless 
for  a  time  you  might  follow  early  beans 
with  late  ones,  but  it  would  hardly  he 
practicable  to  follow  early  peas  with  late 
ones,  for  peas  planted  after  au  early 
crop  has  been  gathered  would  hit  the 
hottest  weather  of  Summer  and  would 
not  amount  to  anything.  Aly  practice 
with  string  beans  in  the  home  garden  is 
to  plant  a  row  or  more  of  the  earliest 
and  as  soon  as  these  are  well  up,  to 
plant  a  similar  quantity,  and  keep  this 
up  as  late  in  Summer  as  we  can  make 
the  crop.  Then,  as  the  earlier  rows  are 
cleaned  up,  set  later  crops  in  their  place, 
such  as  cabbage,  leeks,  borecole,  etc. 

Cabbage. — I  have  found  Fottler's 
Brunswick  an  excellent  cabbage  for  Fall 


use,  but  have  never  used  it  as  a  cabbage 
for  Winter  storage.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  answer  if  started 
later.  But  for  the  Winter  storage  I  have 
never  yet  found  any  cabbage' better  than 
a  good  strain  of  the  Late  Flat  Dutch. 
I  sow  in  February,  in  a  cold  frame  here 
(North  a  moderate  hot-bed  would  be  bet¬ 
ter),  seed  of  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession  and  Fottler’s  Brunswick  cabbage. 
These  are  set  to  follow  after  the  Fall- 
planted  Wakefield  cabbages  and  to  follow 
each  other  in  succession  till  last  Summer 
or  early  Fall,  the  Copenhagen  coming  in 
first,  Succession  next  and  Brunswick  last, 
and  the  Brunswick  will  last  till  the  Late 
Flat  Dutch  are  beginning  to  head. 

Southern  Tomato  Seed. — Another 
correspondent  asks  if  I  consider  carefully 
selected  tomato  seed  grown  in  the  South 
as  good  as  those  from  the  North.  I  have 
found  that  for  the  earliest  crop  it  is 
best  to  get  tomato  seed  grown  as  far 
North  as  practicable.  Therefore,  for  the 


Earliana  and  Bonny  Best,  the  two  earliest 
tomatoes,  I  get  seed  every  Winter  from 
a'  careful  grower  up  npar  the  Canada  line 
in  Northern  New  York,  for  by  careful 
test  I  find  that  they  mature  earlier  than 
seed  I  save  here.  But  for  the  main  and 
late  crop  of  tomatoes  seed  carefully  se¬ 
lected  from  one’s  own  garden  are  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  had.  That  is,  pro¬ 
vided  the  selection  is  properly  carried 
out.  If  the  best  of  the  fruits  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  family  and  seed  saved  from 
the  remnant,  you  had  far  better  buy  your 
seed  from  a  reliable  seedsman.  And  as 
a  rule  in  the  family  garden  this  is  best. 
The  home  gardener  can  buy  good  seed 
far  cheaper  than  he  can  save  them  in 
the  proper  manner.  I  never  save  vege¬ 
table  seed,  except,  when  I  happen  to  have 
something  special  that  I  wish  to  experi¬ 
ment  with.  I  grow  my  vegetables  for  the 
table  and  have  not  time  to  spare  for 
seed  saving  properly,  and  haphazard  seed 
saving  is  poor  policy. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 


80%  More  Efficiency 

World’s  Record  Breaker — New  Limits  of  Endurance 


HUDSON  this  year  brings  out  the 
greatest  feature  ever  offered  in  a 
car.  It  is  the  Super-Six  motor — 
a  Hudson  invention,  controlled  by 
Hudson  patents. 

This  motor,  in  official  tests,  has  broken 
all  world’s  touring  stock-car  records. 
In  a  startling  way  it  has  outrivaled 
Eights  and  Twelves. 

It  has  added  80  per  cent  to  a  motor’s 
efficiency,  without  adding  size  or  cylin¬ 
ders.  And  has  proved  itself  the  most 
powerful  motor  of  its  size  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

HAS  76  HORSEPOWER 

iiiiruiiitiiitmimnmiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiutliiiitKtlptPutdlloluiiiMmmuitiiiiiiiiituiiiiiitmimiiiimiiuiiiiiiuniMiMi.uiii- 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  small  and  light, 
simple  and  economical.  It  is  the  usual  Light 
Six  size. 

But  this  size  of  motor  heretofore  delivered 
only  42  horsepower.  In  the  Super-Six  the 
same  size  delivers  76  horsepower.  That 
means  80  per  cent  more  reserve  power. 

Yet  the  motor  involves  no  experiment. 
The  only  new  feature  is  our  patented 
method  of  wiping  out  vibration. 


We  have  made  the  smoothest-running 
motor  in  the  world. 

•iMimMiMmimKiMMHMimiiMMiiMMMMiiKMmmiimitKiMimiMMiimiMmimiiiiuiimmimiimiiiMiiMHiiuiMiMiiiw 

WHY  YOU’LL  WANT  IT 

In  usual  running  you  don  t  need  76  horse¬ 
power,  but  there  is  many  a  time  when  you 
do.  It  makes  hard  roads  easy.  It  climbs 
hills  without  effort.  It  means  quick  acceler¬ 
ation,  marvelous  flexibility. 

When  you  don’t  need  it  you  simply  run  at 
half  load.  And  a  half-taxed  motor  saves 
you  gasoline  and  oil. 

Note  that  this  extra  power — this  reserve 
power — is  just  the  power  which,  in  other 
motors,  is  wasted  in  vibration. 

This  smoothness  means  bird-like  motion. 
You  never  saw  such  quiet,  effortless  per¬ 
formance. 

And  it  means  doubled  endurance.  There 
is  almost  no  wear  on  the  motor.  Our  most 
grueling  tests — one  of  7000  miles — have 
shown  no  sign  of  wear  on  any  part  or  bear¬ 
ing. 


iiiiiMimtMiuMmmMMMmtiimiiMiiiimiiiimniiMi 

Saves  the  Waste 

•iimiiliiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimii 

This  size  of  mo¬ 
tor  is  legally  rated 
at  29.4  horsepower. 
It  actually  creates 
about  85  horse¬ 
power. 

Heretofore  it  de¬ 
livered  about  42 
horsepower.  Half 
the  power  created 
was  lost  in  friction 
caused  by  vibration. 

Now  that  same- 
size  motor,  with 
same  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  is  made  to  de¬ 
liver  76  horsepower. 
All  because  we  have 
ended  vibration. 


Have  the  nearest  Hudson  dealer  take  you 
for  a  ride.  Note  the  marvelous  performance. 
It  will  make  you  a  Super-Six  enthusiast. 

You  will  not  want  an  ordinary  Six  when  you 
prove  the  Super-Six  nearly  twice  as  efficient. 
You  will  not  want  a  lower-priced  Six  when 
you  see  what  the  Super-Six  saves  you.  You 
will  not  want  an  Eight  or  Twelve  when  you 

see  that  a  Six,  with 
less  weight  and  less 
cylinders,  vastly 


I  World’s  Record  Breaker  f 

All  Records  up  to  100  Miles 

These  tests  were  made  at  Sheepshead  | 
|  Bay  with  a  7-passenger  Super-Six — a  tour-  1 
|  ing  stock  car — under  official  supervision  | 
|  of  American  Automobile  Association. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec.,  averaging  | 
|  74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  pas-  | 

|  senger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  f 
|  passenger. 

Two  laps  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour.  f 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2  % 

|  sec.  A  new  record  in  quick  acceleration.  | 


out-pertorms  it. 

You  will  want  the 
Hudson  Super-Six. 
And  the  luxurious 
bodies,  built  with¬ 
out  regard  to  cost, 
will  make  it  seem 
doubly  attractive. 

Go  and  take  a  ride. 
7-Passenger  Phaeton 

$1375 

at  Detroit 

Five  Other  Body  Styles 

HUDSON  MOTOR 
CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 


1 94 


Stte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1916. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

n  |  l  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  I 

\a  [  ypn  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats,  I 
V  CU  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina-  I 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
\  On  the  market  49  years, 
y  Hand  and  power.  £3  styles. 
J  SS.80  to  HO.  FREE  TRIAL. 
V  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
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Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 

Part  III. 


Guaxo, — Another  source  of  phosphorus 
which  we  should  remember  is  guano  or 
bird  manure.  This  is  found  on  dry 
islands  or  on  the  mainland  in  rainless  re¬ 
gions.  chiefly  off  the  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sea  birds  con¬ 
gregate  by  the  thousands  on  these  islands. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  and  thus  the 
manure  is  very  rich  in  phosphorus.  As 
we  have  seen  all  boue  contains  that  sub¬ 
stance.  Here  again  is  the  same  theory 
of  condensation  worked  out.  The  tiny 
submarine  life  of  plant  or  fish  takes  the 
phosphorus  from  the  ocean  water. 
Larger  and  still  larger  forms'  of  fish  life 
live  upon  the  smaller  forms,  and  thus  the 
phosphorus  is  built  up  into  bone.  The 
birds  oat  the  fish  and  then  great  piles  of 
wastes  are  built  up  on  these  islands. 
They  contain  fish  bones  and  the  bodies  of 
dead  birds.  In  a  rainy  section  these 
piles  of  manure  and  waste  would  be 
washed  away  or  lost,  through  evapora¬ 
tion  or  decay,  but  iu  this  hot,  dry  region 
the  moisture  is  taken  out  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  simply  dries  up  and  is  preserved. 
In  some  cases  it  goes  slowly  into  a  con¬ 
dition  somewhat  like  a  soft  rock,  and 
makes  a  fine  fertilizer.  Remember  iu  all 
these  cases  the  foundation  principle  is  the 
game.  The  small  quantities  of  phosphor¬ 
us  scattered  through  the  soil  or  through 
the  ocean  water  are  condensed  by  plants 
and  fishes  or  animals  into  bone  and  then 
preserved  in  masses  for  our  use  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Some  of  these  guanos  contain 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus — all 
three — much  as  they  were  left  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  In  the  lower  parts  of  these  masses 
of  guano  are  often  found  remaius  of  seals 
and  other  marine  animals,  well  pre¬ 
served.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the 
islands  where  these  deposits  are  found 
were  once  places  of  refuge  for  these  ani¬ 
mals,  which  died  there  in  great  numbers. 
Later  the  islands  were  thrown  upward  by 
volcanic  upheaval  and  became  breeding 
places  for  the  sea  birds — the  remains  of 
these  sea  animals  being  slowly  changed  to 
phosphate  "deposits.”  In  some  cases  the 
ocean  waves  or  the  hot  moist  air  at  some 
seasons  have  washed  out  or  evaporated 
the  nitrogen  and  potash  from  these  de¬ 
posits — leaving  the  phosphorus,  as  a 
soft  rock  or  a  fine  powder. 

Boxes. — The  first  “artificial”  use  of 
phosphorus  as  a  fertilizer  was  evidently 
in  the  form  of  bone.  This  was  long  be¬ 
fore  the  chemists  knew  what  phosphorus 
was.  Farmers  found  that  bone,  especial¬ 
ly  when  burnt  or  crushed  fine,  made 
crops  grow  in  *a  special  and  peculiar 
way.  It  has,  of  course,  always  been 
known  that  manures  of  all  sorts  will 
benefit  the  land.  Many  centuries  ago  in 
England  it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement 
with  farm  tenants  that  the  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  must  be  herded  on  the  land  of  the  lord 
or  baron  at  night.  The  manure  thus  de¬ 
posited  was  considered  a  great  privilege. 
Here  we  see  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same 
idea  of  concentrating  plant  food  for  large 
areas  upon  smaller  ones.  From  the  first 
farmers  reasoued  that  manure  represent¬ 
ed  something  that  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  land,  and  they  could  easily  see 
that  when  they  put  it  back  they  restored 
what  the  laud  needed.  It  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  these  farmers  should  come  to 
the  use  of  bone,  since  it  was  quite  easy 
to  see  that  the  boue  also  represented 
something  which  came  from  the  land  and 
was  needed  there  to  maintain  fertility. 

Old  Ideas. — No  one  seems  to  know 
just  when  bone  was  first  used.  One 
statement  is  that  a  fox-hunter  in  York¬ 
shire,  on  cleaning  out  his  kennels,  Used 
the  hones  which  the  dogs  had  gnawed  as 
fertilizer.  The  results  were  so  good  that 
he  kept  up  the  practice  and  the  habit 
spread !  Others  say  that  the  farmers 
near  a  bone  factory  where  knife  handles 
were  made  used  the  refuse  bones  with 
such  success  that  it  attracted  attention. 
Very  soon  bone-grinding  plants  were  es¬ 
tablished  and  bones  were  collected.  It 
was  found  that  crushed  bone  gave  good 
results  especially  on  grain  and  pastures. 
No  one  know  it  was  due  to  the  phosphorus 
in  the  bone.  The  general  idea  at  one 
time  was  that  the  benefit  was  due  to  an 
oil  found  in  the  boues.  It  was  often  no¬ 


ticed  that  when  a  good  dressing  of  fine 
bone  was  given  to  a  pasture  a  thick 
growth  of  white  clover  started  in.  Thus 
farmers  concluded  that  the  bone  con¬ 
tained  clover  seed.  As  we  know,  this 
idea  prevails  with  many  to-day  about 
ashes  or  other  fertilizers.  You  use  the 
fertilizer  and  clover  appears — therefore 
the  seed  must  have  been  in  the  fertilizer. 
It  was  hard  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the 
available  phosphorus  supplied  what  the 
clover  plants  needed,  aud  thus  induced 
them  to  start  and  grow. 

In  This  Country. — The  first  farmers 
in  New  England  were  driven  to  the  use  of 
phosphorus  without  knowing  why  they 
used  it.  They  found  the  Indians  using 
fish  in  the  corn  hills  and  burning  hou^s  in 
their  camp  fires — scattering  the  ashes  as 
a  fertilizer.  When  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers  went  to  the  Western 
prairies  they  found  rich  soil  containing 
abundant  phosphorus.  It  was  not  until 
50  years  of  grain  growing  and  stock  feed¬ 
ing  had  taken  much  available  phosphorus 
out  of  the  soil  that  those  Western  farm¬ 
ers  began  to  see  that  they  must  make  up 
for  what  they  have  taken  from  the  soil. 
From  the  first  the  Eastern  soils  needed 
available  phosphorus,  and  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  make  the  waste  boues  as  fine 
as  possible.  It  was  learned  long  ago 
that  phosphates  are  available  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  made  fine.  At  one  time 
in  England  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
bones  were  crushed  about  as  fine  as  mar¬ 
bles  they  would  give  good  results.  It  was 
found  that  this  would  not  answer,  and 
powerful  mills,  steam  and  sulphuric  acid 
have  all  been  brought  into  use  to  make 
fine  bone.  As  a  boy  the  writer  spent 
many  a  day  picking  up  bones  where  they 
could  be  found.  They  sold  to  dealers  at 
half  a  cent  a  pound  and  were  as  salable 
as  eggs  or  grain.  Some  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  bought  them  and  crushed  into  a  coarse 
powder.  One  small  plant  was  located  at 
a  little  water  power,  and  consisted  of  a 
fair-sized  trip-hammer  pounding  upon  a 
large  anvil.  The  hones  were  fed  in  un¬ 
der  this  hammer  and  smashed  into  splin¬ 
ters.  By  running  them  through  again 
and  again  they  were  made  reasonably 
fine,  and  when  used  with  wood  ashes  or 
manure  they  produced  fair  crops.  There 
was  a  general  complaint  that  such  bones 
were  slow  in  their  action,  much  more  so 
than  the  “superphosphates,”  which  were 
then  coming  into  use.  The  man  who  ran 
this  boue  plant  also  made  soft  soap,  and 
he  read  somewhere  that  a  good  quantity 
of  fat  for  his  soap  could  be  steamed  out 
of  the  bones.  So  he  put  in  a  small 
steamer  and  vat,  steaming  the  bones  un¬ 
der  pressure.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a 
good  quantity  of  grease  for  his  soap  and 
found  that  the  steamed  bones,  smashed  up 
more  completely  and  easily.  Then  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  farmers  that  the  steamed  bone 
gave  quicker  results  than  the  raw  bone. 
They  saw  that  it  did,  but  did  not  know 
the  reason,  which  was  that  the  fat  on  the 
bone  had  acted  in  the  soil  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay  and  thus  make  the  bone  available. 
So  let  us  take  up  next  some  of  the 
methods  of  handling  bone. 

(To  be  continued) 


Painting  an  Iron  Fence 

Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  paint 
to  use  on  an  iron  fence  around  a  ceme¬ 
tery  ?  D.  F. 

Gossville,  N.  H. 

First  coat  it  over  with  a  mixture  of 
red  lead  and  linseed  oil,  mixed  so  that 
the  paint  will  flow  on  easily.  As  the  red 
lead  will  settle,  the  paint  will  require 
stirring  while  being  used.  If  the  fence 
has  been  painted  and  is  rusty  and  scaly, 
remove  same  with  a  still"  wire  brush  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  red  lead.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  coat  apply  the  best  grade  of  asphal- 
turn  paint.  Both  coats  of  paint  should 
be  flowed  on  and  not  rubbed  out,  so  that 
the  paint  will  work  into  all  of  the  joints 
and  crevices  where  moisture  is  liable  to 
get. 


C-aiaer:  "I  suppose  you  can  spell  all 
the  short  words,  Bobbie.”  Bobbie :  “I 
can  spell  a  lot  of  big  ones,  too.  I  can 
even  spell  words  of  four  cylinders.”— 
Boston  Transcript. 
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A  Substitute  Hay  Crop 

Can  Alsiko  clover  seed  sown  in  Spring 
bo  put  for  hay  the  same  year?  If  not 
what  eon  hi  be  sown  to  use  for  hay?  A.  o. 

Englishtown,  N.  .T. 

Alsiko  clover  seeded  this  Spring  would 
give  only  a  light  crop  the  same  season, 
probably  not  enough  to  satisfy  you.  If 
you  want  a  hay  crop,  or  a  substitute  for 
it  this  year,  you  might  sow  oats  and  peas 
early  in  the  season,  after  the  plan  we  have 
so  often  described.  When  you  put  in  the 
oats  and  peas  you  can  also  seed  to  the 
clover,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable  you 
can  cut  the  oats  and  peas  in  late  July  as 
a  hay  crop,  and  then  the  clover  will  come 
on  ami  cover  the  ground,  so  that  you  can 
cut  clover  hay  the  next  year. 


Why  Not  Cut  Off  the 
Two  Cars  of  Filler? 


It  takes  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Fertilizers  to  our  farmers 
every  season.  Forty  per  cent. 
—  2  cars  out  of  5 — is  Filler. 
Order  higher  grades  and  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  for  your  activ 
Nitrogen  and  save  freight. 

The  greater  producing  capacity  of 
high-grade  fertilizers  without  much 
filler  means  bigger  out-bound 
tonnage  for  railroads  and  bigger 
purchases  by  farmers. 

Send  for  “Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 


ePend 


The  Farm  Manager 

1  find  the  hardest  thing  about  this  farm 
manager's  work  is  having  to  carry  out 
impractical  theories  of  the  owner  who 
knows  but  little  about  farming.  These 
ideas  a  practical  farmer  knows,  from  the 
start,  are  doomed  to  failure.  When  they 
do  fail  owner  is  apt  to  lay  blame  on  man¬ 
ager.  I  would  much  prefer  to  work  for 
a  practical  farmer  who  knows  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  day's  work,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  judge  fairly  and  give  helpful  criti¬ 
cism.  IT. 

That  is  true.  Many  a  good  man  has 
been  made  sour  and  discouraged  by  being 
told  to  carry  out  plans  which  his  common 
sense  tells  him  are  sure  to  fail,  and  for 
which  failure  he  will  he  blamed. 


Our  Big  Production 
Means  to  You 


Year  after  year  for  many  years,  we  have  made  more  spark  plugs  than  all 
the  others  combined. 

Year  after  year  we  have  greatly  enlarged  our  output. 

This  year  we  will  double  last  year’s  production. 

Year  after  year  we  have  made  Champions  more  and  more  dependable. 

As  our  production  has  grown  we  have  been  able  to  adopt  extreme  and 
still  more  extreme  measures  to  insure  dependability — ■ 

Because — as  our  production  increases  we  can  distribute  the  expense  of 
these  extremes  of  engineering,  of  testing  and  of  processing  over  a  vastly 
larger  number  of  spark  plugs. 

That’s  why  Champions  are  so  much  more  dependable. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  Champion  designed 
to  serve  your  car  more  dependably  than  any  other, 

Look  on  the  porcelain  [not  merely  on  the  box]  for  the 
name  Champion • 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

504  Auburndale  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio  (&  V- — ^  A 


Mulch  for  Strawberries 

I  notice  frequently  in  our  agricultural 
journal*  advice  in  regard  to  mulching 
strawberries,  and  that  leaves  from  the 
lawn  or  forest  leaves  are  sometimes  rec¬ 
ommended.  My  experience  is  that  leaves 
as  a  mulch  for  berries  are  entirely  unsuit¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  When  they  become 
wet  they  mat  down  and  stick  together  to 
that  extent  that  most  of  the  plants  are 
smothered.  Leafy  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa 
will  act  the  same  when  used  for  a  mulch, 
while  clean  straw  or  long-stemmed  hay, 
as  Timothy  or  swauip  grass,  will  not 
form  Kiii  li  a  unit,  and  the  plants  can  get 
breath  and  come  up  through  without  any 
trouble.  HENRY  E.  COX. 

It.  X.-Y —  You  never  saw  that  advice 
in  The  II.  X.-Y.,  for  we  have  often 
warned  our  readers  not  to  use  leaves  or 
sawdust  for  mulching.  The  mulch  must 
be  of  some  coarse  material  so  as  to  give 
ventilation. 


M,U(L  I.IAIK  in  Molnidu  it  will  yloM  nn|c|c»*r  Utid 
ci  resile*  than  i*s>*n  onllimn  id  milt*.  And 

w-  n'f  need  ua  mill'll.  VVi  IIk  t«»  «Ih>  jut  priori, 

i*'hI  |>si|tcr»,  •ft*.  Intel  national  Aqiictiltmal  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MAKE  BKAMH 
808  MARINE  BANK  BLOG.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Garden 


.jinn  aaiaiaiimaiaaiaaaiaiaaiiiiiii 

Hr Ips  his  wife  in  plan  law  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
ao  i  worry,  saves  buying  so  nun  ti  nir.it,  gives  better  satis- 
l.icann  to  the  help.  A  pood  garden  wilt  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  a 3  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 

is  for  traval. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
wagon.  May  we  not  send  yon  our  Free  Catalogue? 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Bor  17.  Havana,  Ill. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


The  Yield  of  Artichokes 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Ten  or  T2  years  ago  I  had  a  Montreal 
correspondent  who  was  continually 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  common  Jeru¬ 
salem  artichoke,  claiming  they  would 
yield  crops  of  from  800  to  1,200  bushels 
to  I  he  :  ere  in  the  latitude  of  Montreal, 
when  planted  in  cold  clay  hind  without 
any  fertilizer  whatever.  Years  ago  I  also 
grew  Jerusalem  artichokes  oil  the  cold 
day  soil  of  Brewer,  Maine,  without  any 
fertilizer,  though  the  average  harvest  was 
not  above  100  to  150  bushels  to  the  aere. 
To  settle  a  dispute  of  long  standing  will 
the  editor  please  inform  me  what  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is 
in  the  northern  temperate  States,  and 
also  in  Canada?  Are  the  tales  which  one 
often  sees  published  from  Montreal  and 
vicinity  regarding  the  marvelous  crop* 
which  the  .swiue-gmwcrs  produce  all 
strictly  veracious  or  is  considerable  lee¬ 
way  allowed  for  advertising  purposes? 

Maine.  viRCir,  g.  Eaton. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  have  never  grown  the 
artichoke  as  a  feed  crop,  anil  we  must 
leave  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  to  our 
readers.  They  will  settle  it. 


will  saw,  cultivate.  fMgc.  furrow,  n. br**rr  than  you  can 
with  olfj-fashionfil  tools  Amt  tett  time*  q  -.icker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  caq  do  It.  <*..u  pWit  eU«,rr  »mt  work  haml 
^  toote  while  the  horcei  rcvc.  AH  c-gjiIh nations 

3k.  Itooa  %rliv~h  to  chcRjie  .ti  $2. SO  to  One 
cumSiuctl  tool  will  do  nil  of  the  work, 
A»k  your  dealer  to  *h-»w  tlt.-rti  and 
k  write  us  for  booklet,  '‘Gardening 

X,  Modem  Tools'*  Ff«e. 


No. 6^ 
Drill 
And 
Wheel 
Hod  . 


BATEMAN 
M'F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


Get  Stumps  Out 
With  Less  Work 


^osv 


Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces 
the  labor  of  clearing  land  to  the  minimum.  It  may  be 
used  by  any  intelligent  man,”  says  Minnesota  Farmers' 
Bulletin  134.  Get  any  stump  out  quickly,  and  at  the 
same  time  split  it  into  pieces  easily  handled,  by  using 


Care  ok  Hen  Manure. — My  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  has  been  that  if  sufficient 
land  plaster  is  thrown  on  the  dropping 
boards  just,  before  they  are  cleaned  the 
manure  will  he  covered  with  the  plaster. 
Then  it  should  be  kept  in  a  building 
somewhat  like  a  corncrib,  letting  the  air 
through  it.  You  will  find  very  little  heat¬ 
ing  take  take  place.  \Ye  sell  this  to 
the  farmers  here  for  30  cents  per  bushel. 
The  supply  lias  lias  never  equalled  the 
demand.  T.  J.  K. 

I  lammoqton,  N.  J. 


You  can  save  money  and  make 
money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  to  blast  out  stumps 
and  shatter  boulders,  break  up 
hard-pan,  do  ditching  and  dig 
holes  for  trees  or  posts.  It  is 
the  cheapest  farm  hand  you 
can  possibly  find. 


Houses  and  Carrots. — I  noticed  the 
question  11.  1).,  of  Xew  Jersey  asked  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  about  a 
horse  not  eating  carrots.  In  your  answer 
you  stated  this  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  you  hud  heard  of.  Last  Spring  I 
bought  a  team  of  mares,  four  and  five 
years  old.  shipped  in  from  Iowa.  They 
are  perfect  animals  in  every  way.  and  as 
easy  keepers  as  I  ever  saw.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  them  to  eat  carrots  or 
any  other  vegetable,  though  I  have  of¬ 
fered  them  repeatedly,  also  they  won’t  eat 
apples.  At  first  they  would  not  eat  brau, 
either  dry  nor  mash,  but  I  am  getting 
them  to  eat  it  now.  The  only  feed  they 
seemed  to  know  was  corn  and  oats,  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  c.  G.  p, 

Michigan. 


[Free  book  coupon  ] 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington, Del. 
Send  me  your  74-page  book  “Better  Farming.” 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RX2 

I J  Stump  Blasting  _  Tree  Planting 

jj  Boulder  Blasting  Pj  Ditch  Digging 
I  Subsoil  Blasting  Quarrying-Mining 
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of  human  nature,  dressed  up  each  time 
in  new  garments?  Who  ran  he  better 
qualified  to  talk  of  the  future  than  the 
man  who  has  lived  through  the  great  half 
century  that  has  just  gone  by.  and  felt 
Time’s  jack-knife  cutting  notches  right 
into  his  life?  Surely  not,  the  young  man 
with  no  substitute  for  experience  except 
untried  enthusiasm !  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  notable  series  of  articles  on  1940. 
For  my  part  I  would  like  to  look  ahead 
and  see  what,  our  farm  homes  and  plain 
farm  people  will  be  like  25  years  from 
now. 

"  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh!” 

It  will  be  well  enough  to  listen  to  him. 
Perhaps  lie  may  help  us  from  being  sold 
into  Egypt. 

F rEt.. — The  early  part  of  Winter  was 
cold  and  fierce,  with  an  abundance  of 
ice  and  snow.  Fate  January  brought 
milder  weather,  and  the  snow  has  been 
wiped  of!  the  face  of  the  farm  except  for 
little  patches  and  smears  along  the  stone 
wall.  This  is  fuel  season  with  us.  We 
burn  great  stores  of  wood,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  woodshed  test  of  char¬ 
acter  is  a  true  one.  We  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  the  year's  supply  in  the  woods,  and 
it  is  now  being  hauled  down  to  the  house. 
When  the  pile  is  complete  the  gasoline 
engine  will  be  lifted  off  the  sprayer,  set 
up  by  the  woodshed  and  belted  to  the 
saw.  Then  the  little  engine  will  clear  its 
throat,  wheeze  and  grumble  a  little,  and 
then  begin  to  chew  that  woodpile  up.  The 
little  boys  will  put  the  cut  wood  into  the 
shed,  split  up  about  a  week’s  supply 
ahead  and  the  job  will  be  done. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Speaking  of  Hay 


Looking  Ahead. — In  1890  The  R. 

N.-Y.  asked  a  number  of  bright  and 
thoughtful  men  to  look  ahead  and  tell  us 
what  they  thought  fanners  wqnld  be 
doing  iri  1915.  These  men  jumped,  in 
imagination.  25  years  ahead  and  told  us 
which  way  they  thought  farm  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  likely  to  go.  In  reading 
their  guesses  now  we  see  how  shrewd 
they  were  in  some  lines  and  how  far  off 
the  track  they  were  in  others.  The 
thing  which  did  most  to  upset  their  cal¬ 
culations  was  the  development  of  gaso¬ 
line  power.  It  may  be  hard  for  young 
people  now  to  realize  it,  but.  in  1890  the 
gasoline  engine  was  a  crude  affair,  not. 
practical,  and  without  great  promise. 

The  idea  of  using  an  explosion  like  that 
in  a  gun  to  develop  power  seemed  very 
childish  to  most  people  of  middle  years, 
and  the  men  who  told  ns  what  was  to 
happen  during  the  next  quarter  century 
could  not  grasp  the  thought  of  what  the 
ga si  tli  m •  power  was  to  do  to  fa  raring.  So 
they  got  most  of  their  guesses  wrong,  and 
it  was  this  unexpected  development  of 
force  which  upset  them. 

H  and  Power. — Yon  see  they  figured  on 
hand  power  very  largely.  Xo  one  thought 
then  of  the  little  engines  which  have  come 
to  the  farms  with  strong  arms  to  relieve 
the  human  back.  Prof.  I,  P.  Roberts 
was  a  wise  man  with  good  vision,  yet  he 
wrote  about  spraying,  and  illustrated  his 
article  with  a  picture  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
jumping  into  an  apple  orchard.  Me 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  depend  Winter  Work. — On  a  fruit  farm 
on  sheep  and  hogs  to  take  care  of  the  Winter  is  usually  a  time  for  odd  jobs  atid 
large  orchards,  because  it  would  not  be  preparation.  We  have  built  a  little  addi- 
possiblc  to  spray  thoroughly  with  hand  tion  to  the  house  and  started  to  put  on  a 
power.  At  that  time  the  San  Jose  scale  new  coat,  of  paint.  Pruning  conies  next, 
had  not  reached  this  country.  When  we  and  this  will  be  something  of  a  job,  for 
see  the  little  engines  on  our  power  we  have  let  the  trees  grow  pretty  much 
sprayers  coughing  away  as  they  push  out  as  they  pleased  for  some  years.  Now  we 
the  spray  liquids  we  get  an  idea  of  what  must  shape  them  up  a  little,  and  Winter 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  this  power  devel-  is  our  time  for  doing  it.  Then  if  the 

opment  has  upset  all  the  guesses.  mild  weather  continues  wo  shall  haul  the 

manure  out.  In  former  years  we  have 

Trying  A  GAIN. -Now  we  are  to  have  cpowded  all  our  mamire  on  a  few  fields 

another  look  into  the  future.  Some  of  c]oM  to  tho  bara>  leavinR  tlie  rest,  of  the 
Ihese  very  men  are  to  tell  us  what  they  fnrm  tQ  C(m,r  fTopR.  Thfa  ycar  we  -want, 
think  will  be  doing  in  1940  !  Twenty-five  f()  Innmirp  S(lV(,ra)  nPW  fie]f1s>  as  we  arc  to 
years  ago  Dr.  W.  ,1.  Beal  told  us  wliat  phangp  om.  plans  S(,nu.what.  I  think  the 
he  thought  1915  would  bring  us.  Now.  hffl  orchard„  huvc  con)P  to  the  time  when 
at  84.  he  will  look  ahead  25  years  and  Um_  mav  saf(.ly  be  Ieft  in  sod  or  dover 
discuss  the  future  of  horticulture.  Our  for' fpw  V(,u.s.  T  want  to  seed  Sweet 
old  friend  Mapes  the  lien  man  will  tell  us  d)iv(>r  0Vpr  tliPS0  hills  tbis  Spring,  and 
what  his  little  grandchildren  will  he  do-  fbpQ  ]ot  tbp  orHl.mIs  alnno.  This  wiU 

ins  "'ith  5,1  1940«  an(1  Jo,m  save  us  much  work  at  plowing  and  culti- 

Oould  has  some  ideas  about  dairying.  vating  antl  aIs(>  cut  mit  nioat  of  nUr  covn 

One  would  think  “Trucker  Jr.  ’  could  pmp  To  ma].e  for  this  T  hopc  to  p]ant 
make  a  good  guess  about  market  garden-  mm.p  pnrafn(ls  OJI  the  lowr  farm  and  try 
ing.  and  who  is  better  qualified  for  a  nu,rP  aml  moro  Alfa]fa.  The  Sweet  clover 
glaneo  into  the  future  than  I  rof.  W.  1* .  pnib]oni  js  something  of  a  pifzzle  to  me. 
Massey?  I  think  wo  shall  have  some-  T  am  )|nt  sn„p  o£  my  gl,oim(1  with  this 
thing  out  of  this  which  will  give  us  all  p|.(ip  a,1(]  fip(]  it  hnrrt  to  gpt  realiy  practi- 
mneli  to  think  about.  Great  big  tilings  ea)  advJce  su1tflWe  fov  our  situation.  I 
are  coming  upon  ns  in  the  next  few  years  thl,v0„ghly  convinced  that  if  I  can 

and  we  should  be  ready  for  them.  Per-  gpt  if  *  ^  Qn  om,  bH]s  T  ahall  have 
haps  these  drea.m-rs  and  guessers  can  give  fl)p  sitmition  wp  bavo  been  working 

us  a  new  line  of  thought.  You  remember  fo).  ^  nl.(.lumb  but  what  is  the  best 
that  when  Joseph  went  hunting  for  his  way  to  gpt  it  goiug?  ran  j  sow  the  seed 

In  et In  en.  in  the  mud  or  in  dani]i  ground  as  we  do 

“77, n/  said  one  to  another,  lehold  tins  Rp<]  aud  Alsilfp  f.lovor>  aml  hope  to  get  a 

dreamer  cometl,  r  full  stand?  That  is  about  what  I  intend 

Those  very  practical  men  had  small  H  w  c 


Higganuro.  Conn.,  Dec  7,.  1915. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Portland,  Conn 

Gentlemen  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  amount  of  hay  which  was  taken  from  the 
%-acre  field  which  was  seeded  down  by  the  late 
Mr  George  M.  Clark  in  1890.  For  the  past  two 
years  no  fertilizer  has  beer. .put  on  We  took  from 
this  field  this  season  a  little  over  2%  tons  of 
the  first  crop,  and  3300  of  the  second  crop.  We 
think  this  is  a  very  good  showing  considering  the 
time  it  has  been  seeded  down  and  the  lack  of  care 
that  has  been  given  it  of  late  years,  and  is  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  the  lasting  results  from  thorough 
cultivation  and  a  fertilizer  of  the  quality  of 
yours. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO  V 


Down  25  Years 

4  to  5  Tons  per  Acre 
per  Year 


This  letter  from  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
similar  reports  from  practical  men  speaking  from  personal  experience.  They  have 
tested  and  experimented;  and,  on  the  basis  of  actual  results,  they  find  that  the 
surest  and  biggest  net  profit  comes  from  using 


HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE”  FERTILIZERS 


These  are  the  standard  fertilizers  preferred  by  successful  farmers  for  generations, 
yet  continually  improved  as  science  advances.  With  an  eye  to  the  higher  prices  in 
prospect,  you  are  planning  a  bigger  acreage  and  better  yield.  Whatever  you  grow 
vve  can  help  you.  Write  to  Dept.  A  for  booklet,  “1  he  Grass  Crop.’’ 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works:  Portland,  Conn. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cun  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  b  r  u  ■  sc 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  cha,£es 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


READING  BONE  FERTILIZER 


Why  risk  a  season's  results  by  using  a  low 
grade  fertilizer  when  Reading  Bone  Fertilizers 
insure  profitable  production? 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factor; :  Reading,  Pa. 

Vermont.  Mns*.,nml  Fnitcrn  Non  York  ftlflfp,  FtuiMnoy,  Vt, 
Central  and  W rslfpii  !>r»r  York  Office,  443  Culler 
nidp.,  Kuril c#trr.  N.  Y. 

(Thin  trade  mark  means  quality) 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 

529  So.  Division  Ave., 


Writ  e  for 

booklet  and 
further  infor¬ 
mation. 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading  Bone 
Fertilizer. 


t  Here’s  a  book  of  rlai]  y  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
lx-sfc  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
ehardlat  and  track  slower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  liar- 
rows,  cultivators,  graders,  pick¬ 
ers,  jvaekinir  boxes, etc.  If  there’s 
anything  needed,  “ask  Pratt.” 
You  kit"W  !u in  he’s  the  titan 
who  jiiukt'.s  “Salrejde — the  Ircc 
saver.”  Everything  e  I  sc  lie  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct,  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  lone  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


Iron  in  Water 

We  have  water  coming  to  the  house 
through  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  from  a 
s|iriug  300  feet  away,  and  we  are  troubled 
with  rust.  That  is.  it  leaves  on  all  the 
vessels  it  is  boiled  in  a  rod  rusty  sedi¬ 
ment.  Is  it  unhealthy?  Can  I  stop  it  by 
any  method  you  know  of?  The  soil 
around  the  spring  is  somewhat  red,  show¬ 
ing  probably  some  iron  ore  in  the  soil. 

Massachusetts.  F.  II.  L. 


Visions. —  Xo  one  is  thinking  of  killing 
our  good  friends  Mapes  and  Mould  ami 
all  the  rest,  or  selling  them  into  Egypt, 
hut.  some  will  no  doubt  say:  “We  have 
troubles  enough  now — why  hunt  up  more 
that  have  not  yet  struck  us?”  If  20  years 
or  more  ago  you  and  I  could  have  had  a 
clearer  view  of  what  was  coming  we  could 
have  done  our  share  toward  making  these  When  present  in  considerable  quanti- 
troubles  light*  r  or  avoiding  them.  The  ties  in  water  constantly  used  for  drinking, 
politicians  and  the  men  of  big  interests  iron  is  likely  to  produce  digestive  dis- 
keep  ahead  of  the  game  and  control  things  turbances  and  headache.  It  may  be  rc- 
becati.se  they  figure  out  what  is  coming  moved  from  Witter  by  filtration  through 
and  prepare  for  it,  I  think  one  trouble  sand,  coke  or  animal  charcoal.  It  will 
with  farming  is  that  most  of  us  have  been  also  settle  out  to  it  great  extent  if  water 
willing  to  go  on  year  by  year  doing  our  is  allowed  to  stand  it  day  or  two.  I  know, 
duty  by  the  present,  but  not  estimating  however,  of  no  very  practicable  method  of 
the  future  so  that  we  are  prepared  for  removing  it  from  a  small  private  water 
it.  Om  of  the  men  who  is  to  take  a  look  supply,  and  would  think  it  best:  to  find 
at  the  future  for  us  says  people  may  another  source  of  supply  if  possible.  Even 
think  it  silly  for  men  of  our  age  to  try  galvanized  pipe  is  not  free  from  the  dan- 
to  talk  about  a  period  of  history  which  ger  of  contaminating  water  by  iron  ;  de- 
we  are  not  likely  to  see.  Rut  why?  fective  galvanizing,  particularly  at  joints. 
What  is  history  hut  one  endless  round  of  frequently  gives  water  access  to  the  iron 
events  based  upon  the  same  old  elements  beneath.  M.  u.  D. 


I 

Hays*  Pump  &  Plantar  Co. 


>  T5iere  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by  practical 
orchardists  and  has  been  improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  W  rite  a  letter  or  postcard  to  Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U.  R.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  O’F-*'-  \ 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Yj&,  \ 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You  % 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repiy 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Varigated  Leaves 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bul¬ 
letin  for  December,  1015,  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  vaiicga tion  in  fol¬ 
iage.  Anything  that  induces  chlorosis  by 
interfering  with  the  formation  of  “leaf 
green”  or  chlorophyll  is  a  serious  matter 
for  the  plant.  Most  variegated  varieties 
have  originated  from  cuttings  made  from 
branches  showing  this  peculiarity,  which 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes;  absence  of 
sunlight,  deficiency  in  chemical  salts 
needed  to  produce  chlorophyll,  mechani¬ 
cal  injury,  etc.  This  sort  of  variegation, 


Selaginella  Kraussiana 


however,  is  regarded  as  different  from 
true  chlorosis.  It  now  appears  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  true  variegation  or 
chlorosis,  the  infectious  and  non-infec¬ 
tions  and  one  plant,  Ihionymus  Ja pont¬ 
ons,  was  found  to  possess  both  infectious 
and  non-infections  forms.  It  has  been 
found  that  jn  some  cases  a  normally 
green  stock,  grafted  with  a  variegated 
scion,  would  later  produce  variegated 
foliage,  while  with  some  plants  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
stock,  even  though  grafted  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  variety.  Also,  some  varieties  seem 
immune  to  the  infectious  chlorosis, 
which  is  readily  transferred  to  other 
closely  related  forms.  Among  familiar 
plants  showing  non-infections  variega- 


Fittonia  Argyroneura 

tion  arc  striped  and  banded  grasses,  as 
well  as  many  decorative  greenhouse 
plants. 

The  club  moss  shown  above.  Sela- 
ginclla  Kraussiana,  is  pictured  in  the 
Bulletin  as  an  iutorestilig  example  of 
apparently  infections  chlorosis.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  effect  of  such  ivory-white  variega¬ 
tion,  often  including  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion.  contrasted  with  the  normal  vivid 
green,  makes  such  plants  extremely  decor¬ 
ative.  Such  variegated  forms  are  propa-  , 
gated  by  cuttings,  but  not  inherited  j 
through  the  seeds.  The  variegation  due  i 
to  non-infections  chlorosis  is  perpetuated  ; 
through  the  seed.  We  are  told  that  if 
the  juice  of  a  plant  like  tobacco,  hav¬ 
ing  an  infectious  chlorosis,  comes  in 
contact  with  a  wound  on  a  normal  plant 
of  the  same  kind,  the  latter  may  shortly 
show  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  which 
spreads  rapidly.  It  is  also  asserted  that  | 


l 


dried  specimens  retain  their  ability  to 1 
communicate  the  disease  for  two  years. 
A  number  of  crops,  including  beets,  to¬ 
bacco  and  tomatoes,  suffer  seriously  from 
chlorosis  diseases,  which  include  “mo¬ 
saic  disease”  of  tobacco  and  tomatoes.  It 
will  be  seen  that  investigations  into  the 
general  subject  of  plant  variegation  or 
absence  of  chlorophyll  may  have  far- 
reaching  value. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  plant  chlorosis  are  shown  by  some  of 
the  beautiful  Brazilian  Caladiums,  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  robust  garden  elephant’s- 
ear,  that  are  grown  for  conservatory  dec¬ 
oration.  Some  show  such  an  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  green  coloring  matter  that  their 
foliage  resembles  translucent  silvery 
parchment,  so  clear  and  transparent  that 
clear  newspaper  type  may  be  read 
through  it.  These  plants  also  include 
many  vivid  shades  of  crimson  and  rose. 

Tlie  pretty  little  plant  shown  in  cut 
below.  Fittonin  argyroneura,  sometimes 
grown  in  a  Wardian  case  or  warm  win¬ 
dow  garden,  shows  a  peculiar  variega¬ 
tion  of  pure  silvery  white'  extending  to 
the  veins  of  the  leaf  only.  There  is  an¬ 
other  handsome  Fittonia,  F.  Yersehaf- 
felt.ii,  in  which  the  veins  are  bright  car¬ 
mine. 

New  Plant  Immigrants 

In  the  fifth  annual  list  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  given  a  brief  description  of  the  Tung  oil 
or  wood  oil  tree  of  the  Yanktse  Valley, 
China.  The  large  seeds  are  borne  in 

fruits  the  size  of  small  apples,  and  give 
2N  per  cent,  of  one  of  the  best  drying 
oils  known.  Large  importations  of  this 
oil  are  made  into  this  country.  Tt  is  a 
deciduous  tree,  botannally  Aleurites 
Fordii,  which  bears  white  bowers,  and  en¬ 
dures  frost.  II  has  fruited  near  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Flu.  The  fruit  is  not  edible.  An¬ 
other  variety  is  the  candle  nut  of  the 
Philippines.  Aleurites  moluecana.  'Phis 
is  a  strictly  tropical  tree  of  attractive 
appearance,  tin*  seeds  yielding  a  quiek- 
dr.vitig  oil.  The  lmlf-ripe  kernels  are  also 
Considered  desirable  when  roasted. 

The  Quetta  nectarine,  received  by  the 
Department  from  Quetta.  India,  has  been 
fruited  in  California,  and  is  said  by  ex¬ 
perts  to  bo  exceptionally  line.  It  is  thiu- 
skiimed,  but.  is  of  large  size  and  good 
color. 

The  Japanese  vegetable  udo  {Arnlia 
conlatal,  is  described  as  suitable  for  wide 
Cultivation  for  its  blanched  edible  shoots. 
Planted  three  to  four  feet  apart  it  is 
bushy,  yielding  edible  shoots  for  nine 
years.  The  shoots  are  blanched  by 
mounding  with  earth  or  covering  with 
drain  tile  in  early  Spring.  The  shoots 
are  peeled,  sliced  into  ice  water,  and  then 
served  with  French  dressing,  or  boiled  i 
and  served  like  asparagus. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  announces  that  it  has  water¬ 
melon  seeds  from  Chinese.  Roumanian, 
Siberian  and  Caucasian  sources  <>n  hau  l, 
which  will  be  supplied  to  experimenters 
on  request.  Muskmehm  seeds  from 
Spain,  Persia,  China,  Bolivia,  Peru, 

< Reece,  Malta.  Russia,  Turkestan.  Tur¬ 
key.  Brazil  and  Egypt  are  also  procur¬ 
able.  Requests  for  such  material  should 
be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Washington.  If 
the  applicant  is  not  already  on  the  list 
of  experimenters,  full  information  should 
be  supplied  ns  to  the  amount  of  land  at 
his  disposal,  whether  owned  or  leased,  ! 
whether  plants  are  desired  for  green¬ 
house  or  outdoor  culture,  and  liis  expe¬ 
rience  with  plants. 


FLEXIBLE 

METALLIC 


LIGHT 

Weighs  6oz.tofoot 


STRONG 

Tested  to  20o0  lbs 


FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle. 


CAN'T  KINK,  TWIST,  BURST,  COLLAPSE  OR  CHAFE 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surface  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  IUclc/onroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 

The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  47  Folder. 

PHILADELPHIA— MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc.— NEW  YORK 

Established  1887  AGENTS  WANTED 


What  is  the  Deming  Schedule? 

The  Deming  Schedule  is  a  spraying  calendar  1(5x22  inches  in  size,  listing  all 
kinds  of  trees,  the  pests  from  which  they  suffer,  and  the  best  met  hods  of  de¬ 
stroying  those  pests.  It  helps  you  pick  better  profits  from  your  orchards. 

How  can  /  get  the  Deming  Schedule  ? 

By  writing  The  Deming!  Company,  18;t  Depot  St.,  Salem.  Ohio,  manufact¬ 
urers  of  knapsack,  bucket,  barrel,  tank  anrl  power  sprayers,  with  35  years  of 
experience  in  pump  construction.  Merely  ask  for  their  catalogaml  state  the 
number  of  fruit  trees  on  ynur  land.  The  Schedule  will  be  included  free. 

Is  it  worth  my  time? 

Yes  for  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  tell  you,  unless  you  spray 
intelligently  with  the  best  devices,  you  are.  not  taking  all  the  fruit,  you  can 
grow  tomarket.  And  you  are  not  getting  the  top  price  for  it.  Wise  spraying 
is  a  simple,  sure  road  to  bigger  profits.  Write  for  the  Deming  Schedule  r.  ow. 

Address  The  Deming  Company,  183  Depot  Street,  Salem  Ohio. 


OULDS 


‘Sprayed  nine  years  without  a  mishap” — so  writes  E.  C.  Bowers  State 
Horticultural  Inspector,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  regarding  his  Goulds 
.Sprayer,  used  for  heavy  demonstration  work.  The  thousands  of  a 
k  Goulds  Sprayers  in  use  arc  giving  best  of  Jesuits— and  there’aone  A 
^  for  every  rrxju.i emetic.  The  Goulds  “Monarch"  outfit,  shown 
^k  below,  is  specially  adapted  for  high  pressure  work  not  need- 
q^k  ing  a  power  outfit.  Operates  t  leads  of  hose— 8  nozzles; 
outside  packed  plungers— no  leather.  The  "Monarch” 
is  just  one  of  the  50  styles  of  Gould  Sprayers,  hand  and 
V'  T^k  PO\vcr-  $3  to  $300.  Durable,  non-corroding,  easily 
cleaned  Guaranteed,  Backed  by  66  years' pump 
'  y-j^^k  making  experience  Send  to-day  for  free  book 
f  >  “How  to  Spray”  and  ask  for  expert  advice  Jfi  i  Vjx 

'ipjf  on  your  requirements.  Both  free.  Your 

i  f,'  ^^k  letter  will  receive  personal  attention.  W 

/,;\  We  want  to  help  you  Be  — “  i_~.fr  rc 

.  Li  I  to  write  to-day  to  Department  i;  ..aum  W 

,  The  Goulds  Mig.  Co.  V 

\\  \  ^^k  Mum  Office  and  Works:  I  i..iwR 

l.}  Y\  ^^k  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Fllig 

\\  ''V,  Boston  New  York  UAL !  W  1- 

\\  \  ^^k  Philadelphia  Chicago  NKj  K 


Goulds  "Monarch* 'Rand  Sprayer 
with  barrel  mounted  ou  skida 


•V'  Tv-Vj 


jg|  m  p g|  HAVE  ^STOOD^THE^  TEST 

A  GOOD  sprayer  is  a  profit-making  investment,  and  if  it’s  a  Hurst  you  know  the  quality  is 
the  very  best.  Used  by  the  United  States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
thousands  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  growers. 

You  can  make  big  money  out  of  your  orchard  and  field  crops  if  you  spray  thoroughly.  Protect 
your  trees  and  crops  from  scale,  blight,  scab,  rot  and  insects  ofall  kinds,  and  double  your  profits. 
Our  BIG  FREE  BOOK  described  below  contains  valuable  information  that  every  grower  should 
have.  It  also  shows  our  complete  line  of  32  different  styles  of  sprayers. 


Quality  Sprayers  tor  every  purpose.  Mau  Power  and  Horse  Power  for  field  and  orchard,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprnvers  all  give  high  pressure  and  produce  vapor 
spray  ibul  IciUH  scale,  proven  is  I  •light  mid  seal'-  and  rid.,  ynur  crop*  of  all  fungus  »rul  lu-cct  pests.  D  n  r-i  Sprayers  hove  brass  ball  valves  and  all  the  m  oik  mg  parts  that 
ci'tnc  in  conliirl  with  the  solution  are  made  ol  brass,  Cyclone  agnation  insures  uneven  di.-.n  ibutlop  Of  Die  spraying  materials  uml  best  results.  These  sprayers  are 
made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  (Weds  of  the  fruit  grower  add  filmier  and  know  what  a  sprayer  should  do.  Our  20  years  experience  i n  the  manui  ictiiro  of 
sprayers,  together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  the  very  lowest  price-,  (let  our  lug  Kit  l.K  ItOOK— "W  hy.  How 
and  \\  hen  toHprny" — Contains  71  illustrations  of  insect  and  fungus  pests  amt  gives  remedy  for  each  Also  shows  IK  different  styles  of  quality  sprayers  for  every 
purpose.  Write  at  Once. 


OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

,(Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray” 

shows  74  illustrations  of  insect  and  fungus  pests  and  gives 
remedy  for  each.  It  points  ihe  way  to  lugger,  better 
crop-  and  increased  profit.  Send  coupon  today  for  this 
valuable  book  and  name  ol  nearest  dealer. 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Send  me  veui*  Catalog,  Spray  mg  Guido  and  information 
cm  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

.  Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse  Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

.  Ettz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

. Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BCSIXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Natlonnl  Weekly  Joiirnul  for  Country  nnd  Suburban  Home* 

Extablfuherl  isio 


Published  neetlj  by  'hr  Knriil  Publishing  Company,  83*  West  3<lih  6trerl,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Colli n g svoop,  President  ami  Editor. 

•Iohv  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kotlk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Cni versa  1  Postal  Uhlan,  $‘.’.0t.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!..  marks,  or  lWfe  franc*.  1 1  emit  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

■‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  hacked  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But.  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  mnkc  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  su-tained  by  i ru-tlng  any  dclibciarc  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser!  or  mi: l.a.ling  adv,  iti-.-na  nts  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  eltpoued.  We  are  also  often  colled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistake,-  iHvtdi  our  subscHbem  and  honest, 
responsible  liouser.  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  erf  sea  sbould  not  be  eoufused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  mhserlbei-s  against  roguett.  hut  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt-  suictloned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  ot  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  of 
the  Transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rcbal  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

TIIE  Poughkeepsie  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  H  rowers  will  be  held  on  February 
IG-lT-ls.  it  must  he  held  in  the  Armory  this  year 
as  it  has  outgrown  the  other  meeting  places.  Some 
years  ago  a  handful  of  us  met  at  Cornwall  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  society.  It  struggled  on,  barely  alive, 
for  a  few  years;  now  it  has  grown  so  large  that  it 
becomes  a  puzzle  to  find  a  building  that  will  hold 
it.  There  will  lie  a  tine  programme  and  exhibition 
this  year,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  will  turn  out  a 
great  crowd.  Come,  all  ye  who  stand  by  the  ap¬ 
ple  ! 

* 

POTATO  prices  are  soaring — reaching  the  high¬ 
est  wholesale  price  in  years  last  week.  Who 
would  have  thought  last  Summer,  when  potatoes 
could  hardly  be  given  away,  that  the  tubers  would 
sell  at  interior  points  for  one  dollar  a  bushel? 
Blight  and  rot  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
and  in  many  sections  which  formerly  sent  out  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  carload,  farmers  will  either  eat  rice  or 
cormneal  or  buy  their  supplies !  And  yet,  right  in 
these  sections,  here  and  there,  are  farmers  who 
have  made  small  fortunes  out  of  their  potato  crop. 
Daniel  Dean  tells  about  it  this  week.  T.  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Monroe  Co..  X.  Y„  recently  sold  .>,000  bushels 
at  <oie  dollar  a  bushel  at  his  station.  There  are 
others.  It  pays  to  raise  two  potatoes  where  only 
one  rotten  one  grew  before,  and  there  could  tie  no 
better  time  for  telling  how  it  is  done.  We  have 
arranged  for  the  greatest  series  of  potato  articles 
that  we  have  ever  printed 

* 

Wity  d<>  you  not  do  ns  some  of  the  other  papers  do 
and  give  us  optimistic,  brilliant  stories  of  farm  suc¬ 
cesses?  Farmers  need  to  he  told  how  to  make  a  great 
success  of  their  work.  People  who  think  of  going  to 
the  farm  do  not  want  depressing  stories.  Why  do  you 
not  give  them  the  rosy,  pleasant  side?  j.  m.  c. 

HE  chief  reason  probably  is  that  we  own  and 
live  on  a  farm,  and  have  to  pay  the  hills.  Then 
again  we  were  brought  up  on  the  strict  economies 
of  a  poor  farm,  worked  out  as  hired  man  and  taught 
school  in  a  country  district.  That  experience  is 
likely  to  sober  a  man  when  it  comes  to  "rosy  views” 
and  brilliant  stories.  The  writer  believes  that 
fanning,  with  a  fair  chance,  is  the  best  life  a  man 
can  lead.  There  are  drawbacks  and  handicaps 
and  troubles  and  injustice  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  and  we  are  trying  as  best  we  can  to  help  re¬ 
move  them.  The  best  way  to  do  it,  as  we  see  the 
matter,  is  to  give  from  week  to  week  the  plain  cold 
truth  about  farming  and  farm  life — its  troubles  and 
its  joys,  its  disappointments  and  its  satisfactions. 
Take  it  from  us  that  when  you  read  the  “rosy  views” 
and  brilliant  stories  in  a  farm  paper,  without  qual¬ 
ification,  you  may  hank  on  t lie  fact  that  the  editor 
and  writer  would  not  know  what  a  real  farm  looks 
like  if  they  were  taken  out  and  buried  in  it.  What 
the  farmers  of  this  country  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  to  realize  the  exact  truth  about  tlieir  business 
and  build  their  demand  on  that.  That  truth  lies 
between  the  optimistic,  brilliant  stories,  and  the 
bitter  denunciation  of  other  interests,  and  that  is 
what  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  trying  to  make  clear. 

* 

No  set  of  men  on  earth  have  clearer  judgment 
than  the  farmers  of  New  York  State.  They 
may  take  their  time  to  decide  a  thing  and  they 
want  to  be  “shown."  but  in  the  end  if  a  thing  proves 
to  he  right  they  will  support  it  and  carry  it  through. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  confident  from  the  first 
that  the  farmers  will  endorse  and  support:  the  Food 
and  Markets  Department  just  as  soon  as  they  un¬ 
derstand  what  It  is  trying  to  do.  Every  intelligent 
farmer  knows  that  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to 
start  a  new  and  progressive  thing. there  are  always 
biters  and  kickers  who  try  to  kill  it  off.  These  men 
wait  until  some  little  mistake  or  business  hitch 
gives  them  a  chance  to  criticize  and  growl.  A  little 
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patience  and  cheerful  support  right  then  would  carry 
the  thing  through  to  success,  but  these  sour  ones 
and  kickers  magnify  the  trouble  and  do  their  best 
to  kill  off  the  entire  movement.  Every  man  who 
wants  to  improve  conditions  knows  how  such  people 
work  and  he  will  recognize  the  same  stupid  and 
hateful  spirit  in  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  the 
Department.  It  is  the  same  old  selfish,  kicking 
spirit,  and  it  will  be  discounted,  because  farmers 
know  it  is  destructive  and  never  constructive  in  its 
effects. 

¥ 

HERE  is  a  new  development  of  the  “two  blades 
of  grass”  theory  which  we  find  in  a  fertil¬ 
izer  circular; 

Werner's  Natural  Fertilizer  stands  at  the  head.  It 
certainly  has  caused  “two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one.  grew  before.” 

We  think  Mr.  Werner  would  he  nearer  right  if  he 
said  his  "natural  fertilizer”  stands  on  its  head. 
We  understand  that  this  is  a  crushed  rock  which 
contains  in  one  ton  the  following  available  plant 
food;  One  pound  of  nitrogen,  about  seven  ounces 
of  potash  and  a  little  over  half  an  ounce  of  avail- 
aide  phosphoric  acid!  Wo  refer  to  available  plant 
food  by  which  real  fertilizers  are  valued.  The  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  rock  shows  four  per  cent,  of  “potash.” 
but  as  compared  with  wood  ashes  or  potash  salts 
the  analysis  shows  less  than  half  a  pound  to  the 
ton.  You  might  just  as  well  go  to  a  housewife  and 
tell  her  that  sugar  beets  contain  15  per  cent  of  sugar 
— therefore  she  should  use  sliced  beets  for  coffee 
and  cooking!  The  last  time  we  referred  to  this 
“natural  plant  food”  Mr.  Werner  intimated  that  he 
might  sue  us  if  we  did  it  again.  It  is  his  privilege 
to  proceed,  since  we  have  quoted  from  his  own 
statement  of  analysis. 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  report  that  they  receive 
marked  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
containing  a  savage  attack  upon  the  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department.  There  is  a  big  hand  stamped  in 
red  ink  pointing  at  the  article.  One  of  our  readers 
has  written  this  about  it  ; 

Who. is  sending  out.  these  marked  copies,  and  wliat 
for?  I  have  never  taken  this  publication,  and  why 
should  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  sending  me  a  marked 
copy,  and  they  probably  sent  others.  There  must  be 
a  reason.  It's  not  Mi  advertising  scheme  for  what  is 
supposed  to  be  an  agricultural  weekly.  If  it  is,  it’s 
a  mighty  poor  one.  It's  costing  somebody  something 
to  do  this.  117"//  are  Iheg  doing  it  for f  People  don't 
spend  good  ink  nnd  paper  knocking  failures.  That 
doesn't  stand  to  reason. 

We  can  only  think  of  a  few  classes  of  people  who 
would  spend  money  and  time  “knocking  a  failure.” 
Idiots  might  do  it.  or  men  horn  with  a  "grouch”  in 
place  of  brains,  or  men  who  must  carry  about  with 
them  in  place  of  common  sense,  the  spoiled  child  of 
envy  and  ruffled  conceit.  What  are  they  doing  it. 
for?  They  probably  do  not  know  any  better,  and 
have  not  wit  enough  to  see  what  men  of  sound 
judgment  think  of  their  performance:  There  is 
usually  an  irresistible  desire  on  the  part  of  feeble¬ 
minded  characters  to  talk  themselves  into  the  place 
where  they  belong.  That  is  the  most  charitable 
reason  we  can  think  of  why  the  Agriculturist  should 
in  this  way  voluntarily  step  into  the  list  of  the  three 
graces  of  agricultural  journalism: 

The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Packer . 

The  Fruitman’s  Guide. 

They  all  now  stand  lined  up  in  full  view  openly 
opposed  to  the  expressed  public  conviction  of  every 
strong  agricultural  organization  in  New  York  State. 

The  three  graces  of  agricultural  journalism! 
Faith,  Dope  and  Charity !  One  may  have  full 
faith  in  the  belief  that  this  journalistic  "grouch"  is 
as  unchangeable  as  tin*  leopard's  spots!  Let  us  all 
hope  that  this  sour  trio  will  keep  up  their  work 
of  showing  farmers  where  to  look  for  their  friends. 
As  for  rharUg,  it  surely  stands  for  a  multitude  of 
sins  and  will  not  he  puffed  up  when  it  gets  through 
this  campaign. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  law¬ 
suits.  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer,  is  the 
famous  nursery  tree  case  of  Hunt  vs.  Brown  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.  You  will  find  a  legal  statement  of  the  lat¬ 
est  development  on  page  1  SO.  We  have  no  feeling  or 
prejudice  in  this  matter,  and  if  Brown  Brothers 
think  this  statement  is  not  fair  we  offer  them  space 
in  which  to  make  correction.  Thus  far  not  a  single 
judge  has  sided  against  Mr.  Hunt.  Ilis  case  seems 
to  he  perfectly  clear,  and  while  Brown  Brothers 
have  decided  to  carry  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  expect  to  win  it.  The  object 
evidently  is  to  make  it  clear  that  lie  who  brings 
a  suit  of  this  sort  must  have  a  barrel  of  money  in 
order  to  carry  it  through.  In  the  end  it  will  cost 
Mr.  Hunt  for  legal  expenses  more  than  he  can  ever 
get  out  of  it,  but  we  hope  he  will  stay  by  it  until 
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this  point  of  the  measure  of  damages  is  clearly  es¬ 
tablished.  Every  farmer  in  the  State  should  take 
warning  from  this  and  use  the  utmost  care  about 
signing  contracts.  If  Mr.  Lunt,  with  a  perfect  le¬ 
gal  case,  cannot  receive  damages  without  paying 
out  more  than  the  damages  amount  to,  what  show 
on  this  earth  has  a  poor  farmer  who  signs  a  con¬ 
tract  filled  up  with  little  “jokers”  and  tricks?  Why 
sign  any  tree  contract  at  all?  It  is  possible  to  lmy 
good  trees  from  reputable  men  just  as  you  would 
buy  any  other  goods,  without  signing  any  agree¬ 
ment  and  receiving  a  fair  guarantee.  There  are 
other  contracts  too,  besides  those  which  cover  nurs¬ 
ery  trees,  and  many  of  them  are  full  of  “jokers” 
put  there  by  shrewd  lawyers  in  order  to  hold  the 
buyer  and  give  the  seller  a  good  chance  to  get  out. 
There  are  some  eases  where  a  contract,  of  some  sort 
is  necessary,  but  many  times  the  buyer  is  induced 
to  sign  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  doing  so.  Keep 
your  name  off  paper  of  this  sort  until  some  good 
business  friend  has  looked  it  over  for  you.  Mr. 
Lunt  will  fight  this  ease  through  to  the  limit,  prob¬ 
ably  win  out  in  the  higher  court — and  lose  money 
by  doing  so.  By  doing  this  he  will  save  thousands 
of  dollars  for  other  farmers  if  they  will  only  heed 
his  experience. 

* 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  struggle  which 
Nebraska  farmers  were  having  with  the  rail¬ 
roads.  An  order  had  been  issued  to  prohibit  selling 
or  peddling  from  cars.  Many  farmers,  especially 
those  growing  fruit  and  vegetables,  had  found  a 
way  of  getting  more  than  a  35-eent  dollar.  They 
loaded  their  goods  into  freight  cars  and  travelled 
to  towns  and  cities  where  tiiei*e  was  a  demand  for 
what  they  had  to  sell.  Then  they  sold  right  from 
the  ear.  through  local  advertising,  to  dealers  or  to 
consumers  direct.  In  this  way  they  found  new 
markets,  got  more  for  tlieir  goods,  did  an  indepen¬ 
dent  business  and  gave  consumers  a  chance  to  buy 
cheaper  food.  This  business  grew  until  it  alarmed 
the  middlemen  and  dealers,  who  saw  that  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  people  formed  the  habit  of  buying 
hi  this  way.  they  could  not  control  the  markets  or 
the  prices.  So  the  dealers  and  middlemen  protested 
to  the  railroads,  and  finally  secured  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  car  sales!  Here  was  a  clear  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  farmers  and  the  middlemen,  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  siding  with  the  latter.  The  farmers  did  not 
stay  at  home  and  growl — they  gathered  in  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  State  Capitol  and  put  up  a  strong  pro¬ 
test.  They  did  more  than  talk,  for  they  told  the 
railroad  commissioners  just  what  would  happen  if 
they  played  both  ends  against  the  middle  and  put 
the  middleman  on  top!  The  result  was  that  the 
railroad  commission  “suggested”  to  the  railroad  at¬ 
torneys  that  they  withdraw  this  “anti-peddling  or¬ 
der."  After  some  study  of  the  situation  these  at¬ 
torneys  asked  permission  to  withdraw  the  order. 
They  did  not  ask  any  permission  to  issue  it!  Those 
farmers  made  themselves  understood.  Both  the 
commission  and  the  attorneys  found  that  they  might 
just  as  well  lot  a  freight  car  run  over  them  as  to 
try  to  stop  farmers  from  increasing  (lie  35-eent  dol¬ 
lar  when  they  saw  a  fair  chance  to  do  it!  There 
is  more  to  this  which  will  come  later.  Now  we 
have  space  for  just  three  things.  This  marketing 
problem  is  (lie  biggest  issue  before  farmers.  The 
so-called  vested  interests  now  control  the  situation. 
Investigation,  education,  “resolutions”  and  pleasant 
words  will  never  break  their  grip.  Every  cent  add¬ 
ed  to  the  35-cent  dollar  must  he  punched  out. 


Brevities 

We  have  many  questions  about  the  methylene  blue 
treatment  for  abortion  in  cattle.  The  drug  is  now  sq 
expensive  and  hard  to  obtain  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  purpose  named. 

It  seems  like  a  strange  thing  to  find  the  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  giving  reports  on  88  brands  of  mixed 
fertilizer  sold  in  that  State.  But  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  told  there  would  never  be  need  of  chemicals  in 
Kansas. 

Every  .stockman  knows  that  now  and  then  the  cow 
that  you  hank  on  as  of  tin*  finest  pedigree  and  practice 
will  drop  the  poorest,  meanest  little  calf  you  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  sell  him  on  his  parentage,  but 
better  business  to  veal  him. 

A  xu m her  of  back-to-the-landers  find  scattered  apple 
trees  in  their  pastures  and  intend  to  prune  and  spray  at 
some  expense.  Better  make  sure  these  trees  are  not 
mere  seedlings  first.  It  would  not  pay  to  spend  much 
on  them  unless  they  bear  standard  fruit. 

Now  comes  a  back-to-thc-lander  who  says  he  has 
heard  a  lot  about  this  "filler”  variety  for  apples.  Is  it 
a  good  variety?  A  "filler”  is  usually  a  tree  of  some 
early-bearing  sort  like  Wealthy  or  Transparent  set  in 
among  the  permanent  trees  to  give  a  few  crops  and 
thus  bring  early  returns. 

Hex  manure  and  bones!  There  are  two  things 
which  may  help  out  the  high  cost  of  plant  living.  That 
is  why  we  have  so  much  to  say  about  them.  There  are 
eight  to  10  tons  of  bones  wasted  in  your  township  each 
year.  Read  the  articles  on  phosphates  and  “save  the 
bones.” 
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Auction  Selling  is  Gaining 

The  advocates  of  the  private  selling  behind  closed 
doors  and  in  whispers  of  farm  products,  have  reason  to 
be  concerned  at  the  successful  administration  of  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  fruits,  and  also  with  the  tendency  of  other 
industries  to  resort  to  public  auction  sales  to  standard¬ 
ize  prices  and  secure  wide  distribution  of  products. 

Some  time  back  the  manufacturers  of  rugs  held  a 
very  large  and  a  very  successful  auction  sale  of  rugs 
in  this  city,  and  last  week  the  fur  industry  conducted 
a  large  auction  sale  of  furs  for  three  days  in  the 
Masonic  Temple.  There  were  present  some  350  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  Denmark.  France. 
England  and  Canada,  and  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
T'nited  States.  During  this  sale  850,000  skins  includ¬ 
ing  every  variety  of  fur  seen  in  any  market  were  sold 
and  the  total  of  the  sales  aggregated  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Furs  and  rugs  are  not  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts,  aud  do  not  require  the  quick  handling  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  When  dealers  find  the  auction  market 
an  advantage  in  the  sale  of  these  non-perishable  goods, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  op¬ 
position  to  public  sales  of  perishable  food  products 
which  require  immediate  distribution. 

Me  have  another  exhibition  now  in  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  for  potatoes  that  ought  to  lie  significant  to  grow¬ 
ers.  Potatoes  at  the  present  time  are  high.  The  sec¬ 
ond  crop  raised  in  Virginia  and  shipped  out  of  Norfolk, 
are  now  coming  to  the  New  York  market  and  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $3.50  per  barrel.  This  is  the  highest 
price  in  the  country  and  the  business  for  this  class  of 
potatoes.  The  growers,  however,  are  not  getting  this 
price.  An  active  speculator,  well  informed  as  to  condi¬ 
tions,  contracted  for  practically  all  of  this  stock  last 
November  in  Virginia  at  $1.50  per  barrel.  This  specu¬ 
lator.  not  the  growers,  is  profiting  by  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market.  When  stock  is  plentiful  and 
prices  low  the  grower  is  left  to  seek  bis  own  outlet.  He 
must  ship  on  commission  to  a  dealer  or  dispose  of  bis 
produce  as  best  lie  can,  but  when  the  crop  is  short, 
speculators  under  the  present  system  are  quick  to  make 
contracts  and  derive  practically  all  of  the  benefit  from 
the  shortage. 

When  growers  realize  that  they  can  best  market 
their  own  stuff  through  the  auction  system  in  the  big 
markets,  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner, 
and  do  away  with  all  shipments  to  private  commission 
merchants,  and  the  selling  of  their  stock  to  speculators 
who  always  take  it  and  pay  for  it  when  the  market 
goes  up.  and  who  nearly  always  find  some  wav  of  re¬ 
jecting  it  and  crawling  out  of  the  deal  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes  down,  then  they  will  have  learned  a  great  les¬ 
son  in  the  marketing  of  their  products,  and  while  they 
will  have  to  take  a  low  price  for  their  bumper  crops, 
they  will  he  in  a  position  t« *  pl-ofit  by  flic  short  supply 
and  the  high  prices. 


Notes  from  the  Auction  Market 

There  were  sold,  January  27,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hebrew  war  sufferers  abroad,  in  the  auction  rooms  at 
the  Fruit  Auction  Company,  several  hundred  boxes  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  aud  lemons,  all  of  which 
were  donated  by  the  owners.  The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  single  box  of  oranges  was  $11(1  and  each  of  the 
three  auction  companies  paid  $1(10  or  bettor  for  a  box 
of  oranges,  which  was  immediately  donated  to  he  re¬ 
sold.  John  ,T.  Dillon,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  donated  five 
barrels  <>f  apples  which  were  sold  for  $00  and  then 
were  re-donated  to  be  sold  again.  These  five  barrels 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  Broekport,  N.  Y.,  and  were 
very  nice  fruit.  The  sale  helped  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  New  York  State  produces  very  fancy  apples  aud 
ships  them  to  its  own  State  department  to  he  sold  at 
auction,  where  they  bring  the  highest  price  with  the 
lowest  expense.  There  were  one  thousand  people  in 
attendance  at  the  sale  and  the  total  amount  donated 
by  the  participants  in  the  sale  was  $7,750. 

The  apple  market  remains  quiet.  The  specula¬ 
tors  with  large  holdings  of  apples  on  hand,  which  were 
bought  early  in  the  season  at  good  prices,  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  supplying  the  market  in  a  hope  to  increase 
prices  by  keeping  the  supply  short.  The  result  of  this 
policy,  of  course,  is  that  the  people  are  finding  other 
foods  to  eat.  and  supplies  are  remaining  on  their  hands. 
With  a  large  volume  and  steady  supply  selling  under 
the  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  prices  would  be  better 
than  they  are  now,  and  the  apples  would  be  in  con¬ 
sumption  instead  of  in  the  storage  houses.  Last  Fall 
the  dealers  rushed  in  and  bought  heavily  at  prices  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  auction  sales,  with  a  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  supply,  and  making  it  impossible,  as  they 
thought,  for  the  auction  sales  to  receive  a  sufficient 
volume  to  establish  a  market.  The  prices  wore  good 
then,  because  the  publicity  and  the  activity  of  the  wide 
distribution  caused  a  demand  for  the  apples.  When 
the  supply  in  the  growers’  bauds  was  practically  ex¬ 
hausted,  this  publicity  and  activity  began  to  wane,  and 
tlie  distribution  and  prices  began  to  wane  with  it. 
Fader  present  conditions  the  dealers  are  losing  money 
on  what  they  are  putting  out.  and  are  holding  the 
supply  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  market.  In  the 
meantime  the  season  is  advancing,  other  foods  arc 
coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  apples,  and  unless  there 
is  an  early  improvement  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
Stock  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

We  again  record  our  judgment  that  growers  who 
hold  apples  in  cold  storage  will  do  well  to  make  regular 
shipments  from  now  on  and  take  the  average  of  the 


market.  The  sale  through  the  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  is  about  the  only  rescue  for  these  growers. 
The  speculators,  who  are  also  commission  dealers,  have 
their  own  stock  on  hand  and,  of  course,  give  their  own 
goods  the  preference.  The  prices  realized  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales  now  are  in  advance  of  the  prices  for  similar 
grades  a  year  ago.  and  with  a  steady  supply  from  now 
on  we  can  sell  all  the  apples  held  by  growers  at  fair 
prices. 

The  receipts  were  light  this  week.  Following  is  a 
record  of  two  days’  sales: 

APPLES. — 5  bbls.  Ben  Davis  $2.05;  5  Winesap 
$3.30 ;  22  Baldwin  $2.45;  SO  $2.05;  11  $1.75;  100 
$2.05 ;  21  $2.25;  IS  $1.0(1;  IN  Pumeroy  $2.45;  20 

$1.00;  40  Ben  Davis  $1.50:  20  Jonathan  $2.40;  10 

Newtown  $1.05;  15  $1.00;  1  box  Lady  Apple  $1;  1 
00e;  05  bids.  Greening  $2.80;  50  $2.25;  1  $2.05;  1 
Baldwin  $1.00;  4  Newtown  $2.05;  4  Bellflower  S1.S5  ; 
5  Russet  $2.10;  4  Spy  $3;  5  Russet  $2.10;  7  IJub- 
bnrdstnn  $2.50:  1  Buttle  Greening  $1.S5 ;  21  Ladv 
Sweet  $2.40;  22  Baldwin  $2.05;  5  $2.15;  02  $2.10;  5 
$1.75;  1  King  $3.60;  1  $2.75;  1  Wngeucr  $2.45:  1 

Twenty  Dunce  $2.15;  3  Baldwin  $2.25;  1  $2.25;  1 

$2.75;  1  $1;  6  $1.75. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 15  bills,  cranberries  $5;  24 
hags  turnips  15e;  6  crates  roniainc  60c. 

About  100  cases  of  eggs  have  been  sold  at  private 
sale  through  a  wholesale  house  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  at  prices  ranging  from  3N  cents  to 
43  ('ents.  The  prices  have  been  on  the  decline  and  top 
prices  now  are  34  to  36  cents  per  dozen.  Cold  storage 
eggs  run  15  to  17  cents  in  car  lots  for  best  and  13  to 
15  cents  for  medium  quality.  This  means  that  holders 
of  cold  storage  eggs  are  taking  a  loss,  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  to  sell  storage  eggs  at  fresh  egg  prices. 


A  Farm  Census  for  New  Y  ork  State 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  last  year  found  he  was 
unable,  under  the  law.  to  do  move  than  enumerate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  and  could  not  gather  statistics 
relative  to  the  farms  and  their  production.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson  determined  even 
though  he  had  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  to  make  a 
farm  survey,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  State.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilson  delegated  his  statistician,  Charles  IV. 
Larinon,  to  make  plans  and  this  is  the  plan  Mr.  Lar- 
mon  has  devised,  which  is  now  being  worked  out  in 
every  school  district  of  the  State: 

The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  of  Education, 
cooperating,  seek  to  ascertain  through  the  media  of 
the  .superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  the  quantity  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  of  fruit  aud  vegetables, 
produced  in  the  State  during  the  year  1915;  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  live  stuck  on  the  farms  as  of  January, 
1916,  and  the  uames  of  owners  and  particulars  of  the 
registered  stock  of  all  kinds  in  their  possession  on  the 
same  date,  the  (‘numerators  for  this  work  to  he  the 
school  children  in  each  school  district  of  the  State. 
Blanks  have  been  prepared  detailing  the  information 
desired  and  are  being  sent  to  over  10,000  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  for  distribution  to  their  pupils. 
These  are  to  be  filled  out  at  once  and  it  is  expected  the 
returns  will  he  in  the  bauds  of  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Finley  by  March  1.  The  compilation  will  he  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  aud  the  information  will  be  available  within 
a  very  short  time  thereafter.  The  production  of  sil¬ 
age,  hay.  Alfalfa,  clover  aud  other  forage,  oa'ts,  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  dry  beaus,  onions,  po¬ 
tatoes,  apples  and  cabbages  for  1915,  is  asked,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  live  stock  in  detail. 

It  is  expected  that  this  information  will  show  the 
progress  being  made  along  agricultural  lines  in  New 
York,  aud  will  serve  to  indicate  to  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  those  sections  of  the  State  in  which 
their  activities  arc  needed.  The  information  once  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  each  school 
district  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  If  this  venture  in  gathering  information  is 
successful  it  is  hoped,  through  tlie  public  schools,  later 
to  obtaiu  reports  on  the  acreage  and  condition  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  and  as  the  hoys  ami  girls  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  and  more  proficient  with  the  work,  a 
wide  range  of  information  will  he  asked  for.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilson  feels  that  Commissioner  Finley,  by  his 
ready  acceptance  of  and  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Lamina's 
plau,  is  displaying  a  public  spirit  and  desire  to  assist 
the  agriculture  of  the  State  that  is  most  commendable 
and  should  he  known  of  all  men. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1916 

During  the  month  of  January  this  year,  one  member 
of  the  so-called  beef  and  poultry  trust  has  bought  up 
enormous  quantities  of  frozen  poultry  now  in  the  cold 
storages  throughout  the  United  States.  This  concern 
is  credited  with  having  bought  19.000.000  pounds  of 
cold  storage  poultry  in  Chicago  and  13.000.000  pounds 
of  cold  storage  poultry  in  Buffalo,  as  well  as  very  large 
blocks  in  other  cold  storage  centers.  Prices  paid  for 
this  poultry  it  is  understood,  were  about  as.  follows: 

Broilers,  that  is  chickens  weighing  under  2  pounds 
each,  28c  lb. 

Fryers  or  export  chickens,  weighing  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
each,  an  average  of  20c  per  lb. 

Roasting  chickens  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  each. 
23c  lb. 

Fowls,  which  are  the  laying  liens,  at  an  average  price 
of  19c  per  lh. 

It  is  understood  that  this  concern  now  figures  that 
they  have  an  absolute  corner  on  the  poultry  surplus 
which  is  iti  cold  storage  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  advance  the  price  so  as  to  make 
a  profit,  of  from  25  to  30%  on  their  purchase.  This 
will  naturally  turn  the  consumer  strongly  on  to  (lie 
fresh-killed  poultry,  and  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  are  in  the  poultry  business  will  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  hatch,  raise  and  fatten  then- 


poultry  this  year  with  a  practical  guarantee  that  ex¬ 
tremely  good  markets  will  be  open  to  them  throughout 
1916  . 

Fresh-killed  broilers  should  lie  in  great  demand,  and 
will  sell  very  high  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
larger  chickens,  which  are  known  as  the  export  size, 
and  which  are  usually  packed,  those  weighing  from  30 
to  36  pounds  to  the  dozen  aud  those  weighing  37  to  43 
pounds  to  the  dozen,  separately,  will  all  ho  wanted  for 
the  London  and  Liverpool  markets.  There  will  also 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  those  who  caponize.  Fine 
capons  will  sell  during  1.916  more  freely  aud  at  higher 
prices  than  they  have  sold  for  years,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  shortage  on  turkevs. 


On  account  of  the  extreme  wet  weather  in  1915,  the 
crop  of  turkeys  were  very  short.  Experienced  dealers, 
realizing  this,  did  not  wait  for  the  turkeys  to  come 
forward  on  commission  so  that  the  producer  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  this  shortage,  but  in  place  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  come  forward  in  the  regular  way,  as 
would  have  been  the  ease  had  there  been  a  big  ‘crop, 
they  went  out  and  contracted  them  at  a  very  low  price 
ami  as  a  result  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollai  i 
out  of  the  deal,  while  the  producer  on  the  one  hand 
received  a  very  low  price  and  the  consumer  on  the  other 
hand  paid  the  highest  price  that  lias  been  paid  for 
turkeys  in  the  New  York  market  in  30  years. 


New  York  State  News 

TO  AMEND  EDUCATION  LAW.— A  hill  has  been 
introduced  h.v  Assemblyman  Taliett.  chairman  of  (he 
Assembly  Committee  on  Education,'  to  deal  with  tru¬ 
ancy  and  child  welfare  and  bring  about  many  changes 
in  the  law  which  tin*  Education  Department  desires. 
It  will  apply  to  all  cities  of  tin*  State  except  Now 
lork.  It  is  provided  that  the  school  census  shall  be 
taken  and  kept  continuously.  That  is,  it  eliminates 
from  the  existing  statute  provisions  for  a  school  census 
and  Creates  a  Compulsory  Education,  School  Census 
and  Child  Welfare  Board,  A  census  is  to  be  taken  on 
or  before  October  1st  of  this  year;  thereafter  this  cen¬ 
sus  shall  be  amended  from  day  to  day  by  attendance 
officers  and  census  enumerators.  It  is  also  required 
that  the  Board  or  Bureau  shall  collect  information  as 
toil  literacy  and  the  enforcement-  of  laws  relating  to 
child  labor,  child  welfare  and  compulsory  education 
STATE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION.— A  lively 
discussion  took  place  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Forestry  Association  at  Syracuse  last  week. 
1  he  .organization  seems  to  lie  about  equally  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
fhj  cutting  of  timber  tin  forest  lands.  The  convention 
did  not  Commit  itself  on  the  question  definatelv  but 
adopted  several  resolutions  on  subordinate  phases  of 
the  matter.  It  declared  in  favor  of  a  State-wide  forest 
fire  law;  endorsed  (lie  work  of  the  National  Bark 
Board;  recommended  a  continuation  of  the  survey  of 
forest  conditions  in  the  State:  urged  a  federal  appro¬ 
priation  against  the  white  pine  blister  rust;  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  State  constabulary  from  the 
forest  ranger  and  game  protective  forces;  favored  an 
appropriation  by  bond  issue  or  otherwise  for  acquiring 
one  million  additional  acres  for  the  forest  preserve  anil 
for  deforestation.  James  S,  Whipple  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association  and  Prof.  Franklin  F.  Moon 
"us  elected  executive  secretary. 

DAIRYMEN  OPPOSE  RILL.— The  question  of 
pasteurization  of  skim-mi II;  aud  whey  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  dairymen  and  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  (lit*  State,  and  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  State  Commission  for  (ho  Prevention 
of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  are  interested  in  a  bill  soon  to 
he  introduced  in  the  legislature  making  pasteurization 
compulsory.  It  is  understood  that  the  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  and  other  Grange  officials  will  he  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  aud  will  use  every  endeavor  to  defeat  it 

COUNTY  FAIR  ASSOCIATION.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  Countv  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  held  last  week  in  Albany  \V.  ,T.  Greeumun  of 
Cortland  was  elected  president;  G.  W.  Harrison  of 
Albany  secretary  and  A.  E.  Brown  of  Syracuse  treas¬ 
urer.  Addresses  were  made  by  Francis  M.  Hugo.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State;  Warren  S.  Lee,  Deputy  State  Comp¬ 
troller;  Assembly  man  W.  C.  Baxter  and  others.  At  the 
afternoon  meeting  there  were  discussions  on  methods 
of  judging  live  stock,  improving  exhibits  and  racing 
control  at  the  fairs. 

FARM  MEASURES  PROPOSED.  The  committee 
of  six  appointed  at  the  December  conference  called  by 
(  ommissioner  \\  ilson,  has  reported  several  amendments 
to  the  agricultural  law.  One  of  flu*  most  important  of 
these  is  that  a  standard  lie  established  fixing  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  butter  fat  and  the  maximum  number  of 
bacteria  in  milk  sold  h.v  dealers.  An  amendment  was 
also  recommended  under  which  a  dealer  may  be  found 
guilty  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  adulterated  milk 
providing  one  can  in  a  lot  of  milk  he  found  deficient. 
Another  proposed  amendment  is  to  the  effect  that  tu¬ 
bercular  cattle  purchased  by  the  State  shall  be  loaned 
for  breeding  purposes  to  public  institutions  oulv  and 
that  the  ow  ner  may  retain  the  cattle  under  the' Bang 
system  or  arrange  for  their  transfer  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  apple 
packing  law;  that  the  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  make  recommendations  establishing  the  size  of 
packages  and  grades  of  celery  aud  lettuce;  that  the 
commission  men’s  law  he  extended  to  include  all  forms 
of  produce  and  live  stock  ;  that  the  Federal  oleo  stand¬ 
ard  be  made  a  part  of  the  State  law;  that  legislation 
be  enacted  for  the  destruction  of  tent  caterpillars  on 
the  highways;  that  a  law  he  enacted  for  the  liOtti-i  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sheep  industry  against  dogs.  a.  w.  d. 


World  Wheat  Statistics 

Broomhall’s  European  report  states  that  the  wheat 
market  has  advanced  sharply  during  the  week  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  display  considerable  strength  and  nervousness. 
The  advance  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  scarcity 
of  spot  and  rapid  consumption,  hut  prospects  point  to 
more  liberal  flouting  quantities  later  on  as  the  freight 
situation  is  gradually  being  relieved.  Estimate  on  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  season  and  latest 
information  now  at  hand  fur  estimates  likely  for  the 
entire  season,  shows  total  imports  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  208.000,000,  Europe  56,000,000  and  Continent  272.- 
000,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
will  furnish  129.000,000,  Russia  S.OOO.OtiO  and  Africa 
S.000.000,  thus  leaving  424.000.000  for  United  States 
hud  Camilla,  and  this  quantity  as  mentioned  is  well  be 
lew  tlie  total  available  and  indicates  uu  important 
carry-over  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  India 
is  very  uncertain  owing  to  dryness.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Argentina  is  now  selling  freely,  but  quietly, 
with  lowered  freights.  United  Kingdom  native  wheat 
supply  is  large  and  averages  5Ss.  per  480  pounds. 
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And  How  They  ll/lade 

THEIR  ASTONISHING  RECORDS 


You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  these  seven  “Wonder  Cows.”  You  may  know  them 

by  name  and  by  record.  But,  do  you  know  how  they  jnade  their  astonishing  records  ? 

Everyone  of  these  seven  World’s  Champions  was  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  base  of  the  ration 
during  its  record-making,  record-breaking  official  test. 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  necessary  part  plies  the  energy,  stamina  and  continued  health,  so  necessary  to  any 

of  the  daily  food.  The  owners  of  these  cows,  of  different  cow  which  undergoes  the  strain  of  long  continued  milk  production, 

breeds — at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  in  accord  in  se-  Mr.  Dairyman,  you  may  not  be  trying  for  World's  records, 

lecting  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  be  fed  at  but  you  surely  are  anxious  to  get  bigger  yields,  stronger  con- 

these  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  as  well  as  stitutions,  “every-day-on-the-job”  health  conditions,  stronger  gztlA 


5So^< 


World’s 

Champion  Junior 
Three- Year-Old 

Record  Held  Nine  Month9 


^  World’s  Champion  ^ 
Four-Year-Old  Jersey  for 
Six  Months 


calves,  etc.  If  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  help  do  this  and 
make  World’s  Champions,  it  will  help  your  cows  to  do  better 
and  make  better  records  for  you.  It  has  proved  BEST  for  the 
BEST  cows  in  the  world — it  will  prove  BEST  FOR  YOURS. 


21239 
lbs.  13 
oz.  Milk 
946  lbs. 
Butter  In  f 
365  days  f 


14315.6  lbs. 
Milk 

l  785.9  lbs. 

\  Butter  Fal 

v\  in  365  Days 


Dutchland 
Changeling 
Colantha  Lad 


The  Record -Making,  Record-Breaking  Feed  of  the  World9s  Champions  || 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  "wonder  feed"— the  most  palatable  feed  obtainable.  Of  fed  as  suggested  below,  in  addition  to  producing  bigger  yields,  you  will  W\ 

see  "better  conditions,”  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life,  less  sickness,  fewer  "off  feed"  conditions,  because  of  its  varied  and  ideally  balanced  food  elements.  W 

It  is  composed  of  kiln -dried,"  finely  ground  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barlef,  scientifically  blended  and  balanced  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  \ 
the  dairy  cow  to  best  advantage.  When  fed  on  the  following  plan,  it  has  no  equal: 

This  Feeding  Plan  Will  Surprise  You  Also  Good  For  Horses,  Hogs  and  Calves 

Feed  a*  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  to  one  Because  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  strictly  a  grain  ration,  it  is  also  the  best  and  most 
sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers’  grains,  dried  dis-  economical  feed  for  horses,  brood  sows,  growing  pigs,  calves  and 

tillers’  grain  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  any  other  -  cattle.  For  these  animals  it  is  a  complete  and  balanced  ration 

high  protein  mixture.  When  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  feed  _ — : - -4- - ^~-=====s-^  —ready  to  feed  with  ensilage,  hay  or  other  farm  roughage. 

four  to  five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  ^ou  can  86,1  your  high-priced  whole  grains,  buy 

champlw  Jers9y 

cow,  give  one  pound  of  the  above  mixture  r-  -»  m..*i r  Ijfrw.  _  _  _ „ - * — - — • — ^  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

arb m al  wiU  consurn e  Eio  everyThree  or  four  iSf  ’  X  Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  booklet, 

^u^ofSlSheSlyiek^  Wmm  W  "WORLD’S  GREATEST  COWS  AND 

HOW  THEY  MADE  THEIR  ASTONISH* 

JklZf '  .yrtsT  »  '4,  1  ING  RECORDS”-tree  postpaid. 

^  THE 

)  Quaker  Oafs 
1  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A, 


Flying  Fox’s  Maid 


As  a  Rood  example  of  the  result  of  feeding  SC  HUM  ACHER  REED,  I  ctm  cVAsed 
to  report  the  record  or  our  Junior  four-year-old  Jaracy,  Flying  Pax**  Maid,  2L6338,  who 
has  just  made  a  record  of  14315.  G  pounds  milk  containing  785.9  pounds  butter  fxt,  ex- 
ceedingr  tho  beat  previous  record  by  nearly  forty  pound**.  Her  imlk  bronght  f'7LQ2at 
wholceala,  and  the  «»t  of  her  feed  was  $170.75,  leaving  n  tint  profitof  ¥*ol.27  for  the 
>var.  She  was  fed  SCHUMACHER  KKF.D  for  thti  lo.*»t  .six  month*  of  her  test*  that  f-rod 
replacing  around  oat*  in  her  ration,  and  although  fed.  no  men)  or  ftcortiny,  finished  in 
ne-trer  rT«-ftb  than  shu  started.  Tho  result  way  SO  eadsfactory  that  we  are  now  feeding 
the  enttni  herd  in  the  wimr>  manner,  and  connider  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  one  of  tho 
meat  essential  element*  ox  our  ration .  Sincerely  Voura. 

D.  E.  Moulton,  Prop.  GilslAnd  Form.  Portland,  Me. 


Schumacher  Feed  Praised  by  Her  Owner 

**  Your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  scored  another  big  success 
as  our  new  world’s  champion  junior  three-year-old  heifer  Dutchland 
Changeling  Colantha  Lad  is  being  fed  this  feed  as  part  of  her  grain 
ration.  Her  stable  mates,  Dutchland  Colantha  Vale  and  Dutchland 
Colantha  Mona  are  also  being  fed  same  ration  and  will  have  world’s 
records  in  the  near  future.” — Fred.  F.  Field  Holstein  Co. ,  Hrockton,  Mass. 


World’s  Champion  Red  Poll 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow 


Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  As 


Sophie  19th 
of 

\  Hood  Farm 


Produced  ™ 
863  lbs. 
Butter  in  only 
Nine  Months 


23022 
lbs.  Milk 
1080  lbs. 
Butter 
in  365  days. 


Auchenbrain 
Brown  Kate 
4th 


MM  Dried  ft 


Schumacher  Feed  a  Liberal  Part  of  Her  Ration 

“We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  Jean 
Du  Luth  Beauty  and  Jean  Du  Luth  Pear  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  part  of  the  ration  in  both 
our  Red  Poll  and  Guernsey  herds.  We  have  over  35  cows 
on  official  test.”  Jean  Du  Luth  Farm.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Would  Not  be  Without  Sehumacher  Feed 

“We  had  such  good  results  with  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 

fed  our  world’s  champion  cow—  .  ,  _ _ _ 

“AUCHENBRAIN  BROWN  KATE  4TH,  who  produced  23022 
pounds  milk.  1080  pounds  butter,  in  one  year,  that  we  have  since 
fed  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows.  Yours  truly,  „  ,  ,  _ 

Penshurst  Farm,  (Signed)’  E.  S.  Deubler,  Supt.,  Narberth,  Penn. 


Here’s  What  Her  Owner  Saps  About  Schumacher  Feed 

’’ll  will  probably  interest  vou  to  knowtlttt  we  have  beenfeeding  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  to  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm.  ltW'  _  She  finished  her  last  record  January  20, 


'It  will  probably  interest  you  to  knowtl 


1914,  which  makes  her  the  Champion  Cow of  the  world,  and^stamps  her  the 
greatest  dairy  cow  living  or  dead.  Wecc 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  and  a  strong  factoi  in  n 


J  wu  I»|  UIC  W  UIIU.  UI1U  9iCIJII|VO  IIVI  mu 

lider  SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  splendid 
reasingthe  milk  and  butter  production.” 
Per  J.  E.  Dodge,  Mgr.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Very  truly  yours.  Hood  Eat' 


WONDER 


The  World 
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also  plain  tailored  waists  for  their  eld¬ 
ers.  Scotch  flannel  is  P.4  cents  a  yard. 

Some  hats  shown  for  immediate  wear 
were  of  champagne-colored  satin,  per¬ 
fectly  plait)  and  smooth,  with  the  brim 
faced  with  fine  black  straw.  There  were 
plain  sailor  shapes,  toques  and  tricornes 
all  priced  at  $4.95.  Little  or  no  trim¬ 
ming:  was  required,  and  the  champagne 
color  would  go  with  any  dark  suit. 

New  Spring  suits  for  young  women 
show  little  short  flaring  coats  trimmed 
with  stitching  and  odd  little  pockets: 
many  of  the  coats  are  lined  with  flowered 
silk. 

We  are  told  that  because  of  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  some  dyes  white  is  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  wear  .the  coming  season.  Among 
creamy  white  fabrics  shown  for  suits. 


with  blue  hands  or  decoration,  or  yellow 
with  white  bands,  as  they  always  have 
a  clean  look. 

A  grocery  order  board  resembles  the 
classical  abacus  or  calculating  hoard.  It 
is  a  frame  about  the  size  of  a  school 
slate,  having  a  strip  of  wood  down  the 
center  on  which  sugar,  starch,  cereals, 
and  other  grocery  goods  are  named.  On 
each  side.  From  the  center  strip  to  the 
outer  frame,  are  stout  wires  strung  with 
wooden  heads.  When  the  housekeeper 
wishes  to  make  a  memorandum  of  her 
order,  she  slides  one  of  these  beads  along 
the  wire  so  that  it  indicates  the  article 
required:  the  memorandum  is  made  with¬ 
out  hunting  up  pencil  or  paper,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  forgetting  needful 
articles.  Cheaper,  but  a  convenient 
plan,  is  to  buy  a  10-cent  slate,  and  hang 
it  in  the  kitchen  with  a  pencil  securely 
attached  to  it.  Needed  supplies  may  be 
noted  here,  and  if  the  housekeeper’s  mem¬ 
ory  is  not  very  certain,  she  may  he  glad 
to  note  other  items  on  it  regarding  work 
in  hand. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Nearer  Duty 

If  you  are  sighing  for  a  lofty  work, 

If  great  ambitions  dominate  your 
mind, 

Just  watch  yourself  and  see  you  do  not 
shirk 

The  common  little  ways  of  being  kind. 

If  you  are  dreaming  of  a  future  goal. 

When  crowned  with  glory,  men  shall 
own  your  power, 

Be  careful  that  you  let  no  struggling  soul 

Go  by  unaided  in  the  present  hour. 

If  you  are  moved  to  pity  for  the  earth. 

And  long  to  aid  it.  do  not  look  so  high 

You  pass  some  poor,  dumb  creature  faint 
with  thirst : 

All  life  is  equal  in  the  eternal  eye. 

If  you  would  help  to  make  the  wrong 
thing  right 

Begin  at  home;  there  lies  a  lifetime 
toil. 

Weed  your  own  garden  fair  for  all  men’s 
sight, 

Before  you  plan  to  till  another’s  soil. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


prize  in  the  alarm 
clock  class  at  the  San 
Francisco  fair. 

Big  Ben  was  shown 
every  day  of  the  fair,  al¬ 
most  ten  months.  He 
was  judged  on  appear¬ 
ance,  performance,  pedi¬ 
gree.  He  carried  off  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the 
highest  award  on  alarm 
clocks. 

Big  Ben  is  shown  by 
all  good  jewelers.  Ask 
to  have  him  put  through 
his  paces.  In  the  United 
States  $2.50.  In  Canada 
$3.00.  (325) 

Western  Clock  Co. 
LaSalle,  Illinois  Makers  of  Westelox 


Candied  Apples 

Will  you  tell  how  to  make  the  taffy 
stick  on  to  the  candied  apple,  lollypops, 
or  as  children  call  them  “Apple  on  a 
stick?"  I  tried  and  tried,  but  never  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Probably  some  of  the  better 
cooks  or  candy  makers  have  better  luck. 

New  York.  MRS.  j.  \v.  L. 

The  sugar  for  glace  fruit  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Put  two  cupfuls  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoouful  of  cream  of  tartar 
over  a  hot  fire.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is 
melted,  then  continue  boiling  without 
stirring  until  the  "crack"  degree  is 
reached ;  that  is.  when  the  sugar  turns 
brittle  on  testing  it  in  cold  water.  As  a 
precaution  against  granulation  do  not 
jar  the  pan  and  wipe  steam  and  crystals 
from  the  side  of  the  pan  while  boiling. 
As  soon  as  the  candy  is  brittle  take  it 
off  the  fire  and  set  pan  in  a  dish  of  hot 
water  which  will  keep  it.  warm  and  soft 
while  dipping.  If  it  gets  too  cold  or  hard 
while  dipping  it  can  be  melted  over  the 
fire  again.  The  fruit  dipped  must  al¬ 
ways  he  perfectly  dry :  if  there  is  any 
dampness  the  sugar  will  not  stick.  This 
is  the  candy  used  for  making  various 
glac6  fruits,  as  given  by  a  technical  man¬ 
ual;  we  doubt  whether  ordinary  taffy 
could  be  made  to  stick  satisfactorily. 


A  savory  Winter  dish  is  shirred  eggs 
with  sausage.  Spread  a  thin  layer  of 
sausage  meat  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
baking  dish,  put  it  in  the  oven  until  the 
sausage  is  partially  cooked ;  then  break 
as  many  eggs  as  required  on  top  of  the 
sausage,  and  set  back  into  the  oven  for 
about  six  minutes,  or  until  the  eggs  are 
set.  Pare  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
breaking  the  yolks,  and  the  eggs  should 
be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  or 
paprika. 


8895  Bed  Slippers, 
4  or  6,  8  or  10, 
12  or  14  year.-. 


8910  Shirred  Pillow, 
One  Size. 


A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  is  Technical  Paper  97. 
"Saving  Fuel  in  Heating  a  House.”  It 
gives  directions  for  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  fireplaces,  stoves,  furnaces,  steam 
and  hot-water  apparatus,  etc.,  covering 
uses  of  wood,  coal,  peat,  coke,  oil.  gas 
and  electricity.  This  bulletin  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D,  C.,  price  five 
cents.  Always  send  coin  for  such  bulle¬ 
tins;  stamps  are  useless,  as  Government 
material  is  franked. 


This  is  a  true  story,  says  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Register.  Little  Walter,  whose 
father  is  a  professor  in  a  Middle  West 
university,  was  scrutinizing  liis  parents 
closely,  and  said :  "Father,  you  have 
such  heavy  eyebrows,  and  mother  has 
hardly  any!  What  are  eyebrows  for?” 
The  father  replied,  impromptu,  "Why, 
eyebrows  are — er — -eyebrows — they  are  to 
keep  the  sweat  from  getting  into  people’s 
eyes,  when  they  work  hard.”  "But, 
father,”  protested  Walter,  "I  don’t  see 
how  that  can  be.  for  mother's  would  need 
to  be  many  times  heavier  than  yours.” 
And  father  was  lost  in  thought. 


"N  8908  Child's  Bishop 

8634  Gathered  Blouse, Dress,  1,  2  and  4  years, 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 

8884  Gathered  Skirt 
for  Misses  and  Sinai)  Wi 

Women, 

16  and  18  years.  /VfrfLA 


Under  Glass 

“If  only  my  kitchen  could  look  like 
this,”  I  said  as  I  glanced  appreciative¬ 
ly  about  the  spotless  and  shining  drug¬ 
store. 

"If  you  had  everything  under  glass,  no 
doubt  it  would,"  responded  the  friendly 
clerk. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  house¬ 
keeping  under  glass. 

When  some  small  imperfection  renders 
a  fruit  jar  useless  for  sealing,  I  use  it 
for  holding  cooking  commodities.  In  such 
glass  jars  I  keep  Cereals,  coffee,  tea,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  the  whole  list  of  cook¬ 
ing  materials.  Half-pint  jars  are  suit¬ 
able  for  spices,  herbs,  candied  fruits  and 
nut  meats. 

Not  only  do  these  glass  receptacles 
look  neat  and  attractive  on  shelf  and 
kitchen  cabinet,  but  a  glance  reveals  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  the  contents  remains 
in  each.  This  is  such  a  help  in  keeping 
tab  on  the  supplies  on  hand  that  I  should 
consider  the  glass  jars  justifiable  for  that 
reason  alone.  In  the  same  way  small 
glass  jars  with  screw  tops  are  a  great 
convenience  in  the  sewing  basket  to  hold 
buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  and  such  small 
articles.  Alice  Margaret  ashtox. 


Waterpower  is  free  !  A  small 
stream  will  give  electric  power 
for  washer,  separator, churn,  all 
light  farm  machinery,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water;  all 
without  operating  cost. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

and  small  dynamo  cost  little  to 
install;  nothing  to  maintain. 
Require  little  attention;  give 
no  trouble  Last  a  lifetime. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Book.  Tells 
how  to  measure  power  of  your  stream, 
and  exactly  what  work  it  will  do. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co. 

103  George  St..  Hanover.  Pa. 

Makers  all  types  Tartu  Water  Wheels 


Earning  money  at  home  is  a  subject 
that  interests  many  farm  girls.  We  have 
heard  of  one  girl  in  a  scattered  rural 
community  who  does  public  typewriting. 
She  got  an  old  typewriter,  rebuilt  to  do 
good  work,  at  a  low  figure,  supplied  her¬ 
self  with  good  paper  ami  a  manual  of 
business  forms,  and  let  the  neighbors 
know  she  will  do  any  work  that  Comes 
her  way.  She  makes  copies  of  contracts 
or  agreements,  and  without  trespassing 
on  business  that  should  be  done  by  a 
lawyer,  is  able  to  draw  up  many  such 
instruments,  and  also  types  business  let¬ 
ters,  statements,  reports,  and  documents 
needed  in  local  affairs.  Her  charges  are 
moderate,  but  a  good  many  things  come 
to  her  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Although 
a  great  many  farm  homes  now  include 
a  typewriter,  we  think  there  are  many 
places  where  some  one  willing  to  do  this 
work  would  be  a  help  to  the  community, 
and  would  find  fair  encouragement  in  the 
returns. 


8887  Men’s  and  Youth’i 
Pajamas,  32  or  34, 
36  or  38,  40  or  42, 

44  or  46  breast. 


Electric 

Light 


S878  House  Gown, 
36  to  46  bust. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line 
of  small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not 
want  a  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off 
along  the  basting  line.  Directions  as  to 
basting  line  are  given  on  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  pattern. 


coats  and  skirts  are  gabardine,  serge, 
broadcloth,  diagonal,  velour,  chinchilla, 
corduroy,  basket  and  granite  cloth,  whip¬ 
cord,  Jersey  cloth  and  poplin. 

Women’s  sports  and  skating  suits 
show  much  use  of  leather.  One  suit  was 
a  blue  leather  coat  with  a  maize  skirt; 
another  a  purple  leather  coat  with  a 
green  velveteen  skirt.  There  are  also 
many  velveteen  coats  with  shawl  skirts, 
and  also  suits  of  jersey  cloth  and  Shet¬ 
land  wool. 

A  record  book  for  the  baby  has  pages 
for  recording  his  birth,  his  progress  day 
by  day,  spaces  for  inserting  photographs, 
ete.  Such  a  book  will  be  valued  by  the 
parents  of  a  new  baby  and  it  forms  a 
desirable  gift.  Prices  vary  according  to 
binding  and  exteut  of  detail  covered. 

“Nests”  of  bowls  for  kitchen  use  are 
always  interesting  to  the  housekeeper; 
they  consist  of  from  three  to  five  bowls 
of  graduated  sizes  iu  a  set,  costing  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50.  We  like  white  bowls 


Great  Bicycle  Offer 


Write  for  cntnlo#  Wonderful  1916  Arrow— new  motorcyclo 
type  —  »hippv<]  no  money  down.  1'ajr  .smalt  amount  each 
month  while  you  r*Uc.  Wuh’  fpr  our  gpoctal,  rock-bottom  oller. 
WritpTnHlv  Eleciriclteht, motorcycle  stand.yuur  »uvn  iniliulH, 
til  uC  a  uucij  many  new  features.  Write  for  free  cataloKfuuw. 

ARROW  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  4342  California  &  19th  SL,  Chicago,  111. 


HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN 


Op  ^  More  Comfortable  Health- 
|  ful  and  Convenient  than 
the  Out-Door  Privy 

fl  111,1  MM  Eliminates  the  opeu  vault  and  cens- 
B  |4|j|  pool,  brooding  pl.iccs  Xor  Kt'rmn. 

I  Huve  u  «»rm,  sanitary,  odor] use 
BILIM  toilet  right.  iu  your  house.  No  going 

out  In  colii  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 


r?  nil  i  uu  in  every  county  to  sell  our  lug 
lino  of  goods  direct to  farmers, 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  Wo  fully 
instruct  yon.  Many  of  the  salesmen  of  tins 
company  me  making 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Wool  and  cotton  fancy  flannel  for 
waists,  skirts  and  children’s  wear,  is  32 
inches  wide,  and  was  offered  in  January 
sales  for  24  cents  a  yard.  It  is  as 
smooth  and  fine  as  cashmere  with  a 
slight  twill,  and  is  seen  in  a  number  of 
pretty  colors  with  white  hair-line  stripes. 
It  washes  like  any  cotton  goods.  Some 
of  the  simple  straight  little  frocks  for 
small  children,  such  as  we  have  illus¬ 
trated.  are  very  nice  made  of  this  flannel, 


I>Ik  seller*  Exclusive  territory  given, 
mi  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
iris.  Rc  your  own  boss  in  it  pleasant, 
nil  pcnlUabli-  business  Write  at  once 
•iiIiich,  giving  age  and  occupation. 
THE  IM  OI  OUM  CO. 

_ North  .liitu,  N.  V.  jjbd 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  norms  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  onoo  a 
month.  Ahsululrly  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  und  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFO.  CO  ,  208  ROWI  BLDO.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-8tth  Wiiuhstand — Hut  sud  Cold  MICH. 
Runninir  Water  Without  Plumbing 


Irasfri 


•u* 

f 


U 
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Just  Visiting 

I  am  so  glad  that  father  finally  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  take  a  few  days  off  and 
visit  Mrs.  Rolf.  It  had  been  several 
ears  since  we  had  even  seen  her.  and  as 
one  grows  older  the  years  go  by  more 
q  lickly.  It  is  always  easier  to  go  down 
hill  than  it  is  to  go  up. 

I  found  Mrs.  Rolf  had  grown  beauti- 
.ully  older,  with  that  sweet  Quiet  grace 
so  few  elder  people  seem  to  acquire  at 
this  age  of  the  world.  And  I  wondered 
if  it  was  because  she  lived  the  sweet  sim¬ 
ple  country  life,  so  far  away  from  the 
hurry  and  everlasting  stress  of  this  effi¬ 
cient.  age,  as  one  sees  it  in  many  places, 
country  as  well  as  city,  but  somehow  I 
believe  her  equilibrium  of  character 
would  not  be  affected  by  it.  Then  there 
were  so  many  little  things  I  learned  while 
there.  One  thing  I  noticed  how  smooth 
and  nice  the  woodwork  in  her  dining 
room  looked,  and  I  remembered  how  very 
rough  it  had  been.  Being  an  old  house, 
and  having  been  painted  over  so  many 
times,  the  paint  had  cracked  and  peeled 
in  many  places,  leaving  a  very  irregular 
surface. 

“Yes.”  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion.  “it  was  very  unsightly,  and  we 
could  not  afford  having  it  done  over  by 
the  painter,  so  I  resolved  to  do  it  myself. 
There  are  so  many  doors,  and  the  mantel 
is  so  large  and  conspicuous.  I  made  a 
good  big  kettleful  of  lye,  from  concen¬ 
trated  lye,  such  as  is  used  for  soap  mak¬ 
ing.  This  was  rubbed  over  the  painted 
surface  with  an  old  brush,  while  the  lye 
was  hot.  Then  we  took  a  scrubbing 
brush  of  good  stiff  bristles,  and  rubbed 
over  the  woodwork,  and  the  old  paint 
came  off,  clear  down  to  the  wood.  'Phis 
was  rinsed  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
b  fore  the  paint  was  applied.  The  floor 

s  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
ven  worse  than  the  other  woodwork. 
It  took  lots  of  water  and  elbow  grease 
but  we  felt  well  repaid.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  try  this  method  on  any 
furniture  of  fine  wood,  to  be  varnished 
or  oiled,  as  the  lye  will  discolor  the  wood 
more  or  less,  but  is  most  effectual  where 
paint  is  to  be  used. 

“Yes,  my  kitchen  is  light,  and  clean, 
as  all  kitchens  should  be,  but  it  used  to 
be  dark  and  gloomy.  Somehow  people 
used  to  think  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
darkest  paint  and  Ugliest  paper  in  the 
kitchen,  something  that  wouldn’t  ‘show 
dirt  and  fly  specks.’  as  though  they  should 
be  tolerated  in  the  kitchen  more  than  in 
the  parlor.  I  had  white  oilcloth  put  on 
the  walls  from  the  bare  boards  up  the 
width  of  the  oil  Cloth  ;  above  that  to  the 
ceiling  the  blue  ami  white  file  paper, 
with  a  narrow  shelf  around  between  the 
windows  and  doors,  where  the  oilcloth 
and  paper  met,  on  which  to  put  my  blue 
and  white  granite  plates  and  pans,  with 
blue  and  white  bordered  oilcloth  on  the 
shelves.  For  a  long  time  the  ceiling 
troubled  me;  it  had  been  ceiled,  and  the; 
joints  were  very  poorly  matched.  It  al¬ 
ways  made  the  room  look  gloomy  and  dis¬ 
jointed.  T  did  not  want  it  papered,  and 
paint  soon  heeame  smoked  and  dark,  so  I 
bought  white  oilcloth  for  that  too.  We 
put  paste  over  the  ceiling  first  with  a 
paintbrush,  then  on  our  oilcloth,  lapping 
the  seams,  aiid  you  see  what,  a  white 
smooth  surface  it;  is,  wiped  off  as  easily 
as  a  plate.  Of  course  one  can  use  what¬ 
ever  color  scheme  is  desired.  I  used  blue 
and  white  beeaiiso  I  bad  so  many  blue 
and  white  dishes.  White  and  buff  are  a 
good  cheerful  combination.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  shades  of 
white  in  oilcloth,  so  one  must  he  careful 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  one  piece. 
Even  the  same  priced  cloth  is  often  of 
different  tints  and  texture,  and  will  be 
more  noticeable  on  the  wall. 

“Yes,  I  save  all  my  chicken  feathers. 
Father  and  I  notice  the  cold  more  than 
we  used  to,  and  it  is  such  a  bother  to 
heat  soapstones  and  brick  every  time  one 
goes  riding  so  I  made  a  good  thick  cush¬ 
ion  the  length  of  the  cutter  seat,  one 
•an  cover  it  with  anything  on  hand,  and 
•lake  as  plain  or  fancy  as  desired.  I 
made  two  the  same  size,  one  to  put  over 
our  feet  and  one  to  put  under,  and  we 
can  drive  the  coldest  day,  and  never  have 
Cold  feet,  and  warm  dry  feet  are  most 
conducive  to  good  health  and  happiness. 

“I  often  tell  father  I  am  so  glad  we 
live  in  Happy  Valley.  There  are  not 
rr  my  of  us,  but  they  are  all  such  good 
eople.  We  women  have  a  little  organ!- 


DRINK 

PURL 

WATER 


zation  of  our  own.  We  meet  at  each 
others’  homes  every  two  weeks.  We 
read,  have  music,  discuss  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  dear  to  us,  have  our  little  refresh¬ 
ments.  Every  so  often  we  have  regular 
spreads  for  the  men  in  the  evening,  have 
programs,  spellings  down,  quiltings  and 
good  times  in  general.  And  then  did  you 
ever  think  how  many  good  things  we 
country  people  have  that  so  many  do  not 
have  in  the  city?  Did  you  ever  think  of 
our  fruit  and  vegetables,  more  than  we 
can  use,  often  going  to  waste,  and  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear,  how  very 
easy  it  is  to  fiud  some  worthy  ones  in 
the  sad  places  who  have  none,  and  of  how 
glad  you  feel  along  about  Thanksgiving 
to  send  off  a  few  barrels  or  boxes? 
Where  every  one  gives  a  little  no  one 
misses  it,  and  it  is  surprising  how  big 
the  offering  is  altogether.  Then  Christ¬ 
mas.  there  are  so  many  things,  Some¬ 
thing  the  children  have  outgrown,  good 
but  too  small,  clothes  out  of  date  that 
will  make  some  child  a  good  coat  or 


“  How’s  That  for  a  Minute’s  Work  ?” 

You  who  live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  town  can  serve  the  same 
delicious  desserts  (like  the  one  above)  that  have  lately  become  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  best  city  homes,  for  Jell-O,  from  which  these  desserts  are 
made,  is  now  sold  by  grocers  and  general  store-keepers  everywhere. 
You  can  get  it  where  you  trade. 


Embroidery  Designs 


doesn’t  have  to  be  cooked,  and  only  boiling  water 
is  added  to  the  powder  from  the  JO-cent  package 
of  Jell-O  to  make  a  perfect  Jell-O  dessert.  Both 
time  and  money  are  saved,  and  the  dessert  is  deli¬ 
cious  and  beautiful  as  a  gem. 

Jell-O  is  made  in  these  seven  different  pure  fruit  flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Choc¬ 
olate.  Each  10  cents  at  any  grocer’s  or  any  general  store. 

In  every  package  there  is  a  little  folder  with  pictures  and 
recipes  and  full  instructions  for  making  up  Jell-O  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  forms  that  are  all  the  fashion  now. 

A  beautiful  new  Jell-O  Book  telling  of  a  young  bride’s 
housekeeping  experiences  has  just  been  issued.  It  has  splen¬ 
did  pictures  in  colors  and  will  interest  every  woman.  It  will 

be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  send  us 
t  your  name  and  address. 

®  iT  CL,  THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

*  The  name  Jei.e-O  is  on  every  package  in 
big  red  letters.  If  it  isn’t  there 
it  isn’t  Jiii.i.-O. 


No.  916  is  a  design  for  embroidering  tea  or 
luncheon  napkins  fourteen  inches  square. 
Four  transfers  are  given.  The  scalloped 
edges  arc  designed  to  he  padded  and  but¬ 
tonholed,  tho  flowers  and  leaves  worked  in 
solid  embroidery,  as  eyelets  or  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  solid  embroidery  with  eyelets, 
the  stems  are  to  be  outlined  and  the  dotB 
may  be  worked  solidly  or  as  eyelets.  Price 
of  transfers  10  cents. 


~^bo<ry,5 
fwa  s>‘'fTfJ»*v2.iy 


a  package 


“Safety  First”onihe  Farm 

Kl.  rime  light,  tin hv.  Hum*-,  SiltVst 

l‘m  burns  .in,j  mitbiiiMinfem  as  well 

ua The  home.  The 

p  :  ELECTRIC 

C^tmoTtui*  U,  Cdworu*  light  plant 

minimize*  fire  rtek,  reduces  household  drudgery,  j>r, 
motes  domfoit,  needs  little  Httentiou. 

Ask  for  catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
^  ^  223  Lakeside  Avd.  Orange,  N.  . 

SY  -1  Distributors  *7“r-<N  Everywhere 


V  ***  Freight  Paid — A  Year’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years'  reputation  back  of  every  atovt*.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  given  you  h  better  atova 
or  range  at  Ices  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  ateolulelv  satisfactory.  Wo  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  ami  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now 
See  whyimproved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Olrttt 
i  From 


Y  — not  from  a  Storage  ^  /'  1  ^  m 

'  Tank  but  “direct  from  \ 

thewell,’*  spring  or  cis- 

tern,  by  means  of  a  Mil-  ^  J  ’ 

waukee  Air  Power  Water  m 

System.  Never  freezes.  Al-  m  * 

ways  ready — any  hour  of  the 

day  or  night.  Costs  but  little  to  install  in  old  or  new 

house.  Just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  full  particulars— today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
817  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


There  is  no  politics 
in  the  Farm  Journal, 
but  we  hate  whiskey 
like  we  hate  all  other 
poisons. 


for  out  independent  hollow-wire 
lighting  systoiua  tor  homes, 
stores,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Use  common  gasoline.  Rest  uml 
Cheapest  Illumination  known. 

AKRON  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

are  tno*t  improved,  viimdiKl  and 
safest  of  lilt.  Shed  a  clear.  Mitt, 
hi  iglit  light  ot  high  canillo  power 
All"  Complete  line  of  portable  and 
street  lamps,  and  lantern.  Fully 
guarantee.)  <Hir  Afenrv  Pr>,|ioniUoii 
eannothetii-.il.  Kvrluiiiw  Ivrnfury. 
Send  quick  t.-r  catah.g  and  terms. 
,  632  So.  Mala  St.,  Akron.  O. 


In  any  fight  where  one  side  Is  for  decency  and 
morality,  you  will  find  the  Farm  Journal  squarely 
for  that  side.  It  is  against  whiskey  and  war  and 
get-rich -quick  schemes,  and  letting  Mother  split 
the  kindlings.  It  costs  SI  for  5  years.  Or  send 
today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and  free 
copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 


The  Farm  Journal 


Agents'  Outfit. 

Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co 


130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

WHAT  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  bus  done  for  others— it  will 
do  tor  you.  Fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon,  which 
cl  a  nil  os  the  liquid,  produces  quality  We  will  start  you  on  the 
road  to  bigger  pro  tits  by  giving  you  the  henetlt  ol  our  experience  and 
particulars  about  t-he  BUST  APPARATUS  made.  Prices  for  ITll K 
MAPLK  PROOnTH  arc  higher.  The  supply  is  exhausted- the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly,  Our  COM  l'l.KTKl.Y  EUIIPPKD  KV  Al'OUATOlt 
will  produce  the  best,  quality  ol  MAPEK.SYRIP  ORDER  NOW. 

G.  H,  GRIMM  ESTATE  ....  RUTLAND,  VT. 
The  Champion  Evaporator  Company,  Hud  gup.  U. 


Horseradish  Mustard 

I  would  like  a  good  recipe  for  home¬ 
made  mustard  with  horseradish  in  it,  and 
that  will  taste  like  some  of  the  ready¬ 
made  preparations.  Can  anyone  supply 
this  recipe?  e.  m.  s. 


;  for  catalogue  “B"  and  state 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1916, 


other  grain.  Molasses  will  he  a  benefit, 
hut  be  very  careful  when  starting  to 
feed  this,  using  only  n  scant  half  pint 
once  a  day.  gradually  working  up  to 
about  a  pint  twice  a  day.  This  may  be 
too  much  for  some  horses,  and  will  make 
their  bowels  too  loose.  Carrots  for  feed- 


Wintering  Horses  for  Market 

A  reader  has  a  stable  full  of  horses 
that  he  wants  to  fit  Up  in  good  condition 
for  a  sale  to  be  held  in  about' two  months, 
lie  has  plenty  of  clean  oats,  peas  and  bar¬ 
ley.  good  clover  hay.  but  no  Timothy. 
What  can  he  give  these  horses  in  addi- 


you  use  molasses,  linseed  or  stock  food? 

We  know  that  both  molasses  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  added  to  the  other  rations  will 
produce  the  desired  result.  They  must 
lie  fed  lightly  at  first,  and  increased  as 
fast  as  is  shown  the  horses  can  digest 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


x5TfQx" 

/>  HPHIS  valuable  distillers’ grains  contains  about 

r  Im  l  1  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

V  J  bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 

use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 

Protein  i]  work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

ZZ  i  AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


AJAX  FLAKES 

'T'HIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
4  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshire 

The  picture  shows  Garelaugh  May  Mis¬ 
chief  27944,  which  has  just  finished  her 
year’s  test,  producing  25.82$  pounds 
milk,  and  1,056  pounds  butter,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  world's  champion  Ayrshire 
Cow. 

This  cow  was  born  February,  1906; 
bred  by  Andrew  M.  Baird,  Garelaugh, 
New  Cumnock,  Scotland.  Imported  in 
1910,  by  Pereival  Roberts,  Jr.,  I’ens- 
liurst  Farm.  The  test  was  commenced 


repay  the  cost  in  looks  and  comfort  for 
the  horse.  These  blankets  can  be  had  for 
$1.50  and  up.  Some  barns  are  plenty 
warm  enough  for  a  horse  without  a 
blanket,  but  not  everyone  has  such  a 
barn.  Also  note  that  some  of  the  horses 
have  been  running  out,  and  their  hair  is 
long  and  rough,  the  blanket  would  smooth 
this  out  and  make  them  look  a  great  deal 
better.  The  next  thing  would  be  to  have 
a  warm  and  comfortable  bed;  straw 
would  be  the  best,  with  shredded  corn 


PUCAP  prr  trr>-I>ried  Snlvage  Grain 
LrltAr  r  ttu  from  , Hill  tire.  Feed- 
ini.’  value  uninjured.  Price  bow.  Ask  for  sampm' 

B.-\ RTLETT  CO.,  Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

TITF  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MOLASSES  Z&tfT&W&i 

New  York  Molasses  Co  ,  Dept  RN,  30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


HOLSTEINS 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

of  t lie  Tompkin*  t  until  v  Adaptation  to  In*  hold  at 

Ithaca.  Y.,  KI(II>4\  uml  SAiFKlHT  of  Fm  un*iV  >>>ok. 

rn  Helsleins.  including  cows,  heifers  and 
Jill  calves.  Many  with  A  H  O.  record,  sold 

UU  Friday.  February  11. 

£■  fk  Guernseys.  including  35  cows.  1  year¬ 
lings.  7  cal ves  a  nd  5  hulls,  the  breeding 
uw  of  which  Includes  Mich  bulls  as  Yeo- 
niiui  s  May  King  of  J.nngwater.  Gov.  of 
the  Chene,  Golden  Secret,  etc.  to  be  sold 
Saturday,  February  18,  lit  10. 

1  German  Coach  Stallion. 

Write  til  alter  for  eataloffne 
TOMPKINS  COUNTY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C.  Owon  Carman,  Soc’y.  TRUMANSBURQ,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

rnn  CAI  !•  Jersey  Bull,  old  e munch  for 
lUn  wHLk  service;  lie  lias 8  danm  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs..  2  oz.  milk 
and  017  lbs.,  1  nz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  ltdaughteis  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  has  15  sires  with  ri.il  tested  ilaugliters. 
tVe  also  offer  20  heifers  and  beifereul  ve.sfrotu 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address. 
E.W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,»r  Kllwnnd  Stephenson,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDF.  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Advanced  Registry  cows  sell  for  more. 

Tlie  Advanced  Registry  Office  maintained  by 
theHolstein  Friesian  A gsociation  i»of  great  mi- 
vantage  toownei  s  ofpnt'chrnd  Maek-a'ul- White 
entile.  The  official  records  Of  its  absolutely  im¬ 
partial  aim  authentic  t-ats  of  your  cow  establish 
a  positive  and  rctntivoly  high  value  on  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Her  official  record  is  proof  positive  to  the 
buyer  of  her  t  ue  value  as  a  producer  Carefully 
c(>mpiled  records  show  that  the  average  auction 
price  of  Holstein  cattln  in  y(JX  was  $151).  In  ](U4 
the  average  auction  price  was  $85, 1.  investigate 
the  big ‘  Black  and  Writes." 

Send  tor  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Src’y,  Box  105,  Bratlleboro.Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  *25  and  up:  heifers,  150  and  up.  Al! 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rcnshaw  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  ndv.  Registry  hull.  *.85  e:u-)i.  And  13  S.  O. 

White  Leghorn  cockereis,  $1  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  -  At  waters,  N'.Y. 


JERSEYS— 7O3-950eiiTTER 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  785  lbs  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stock  of  th is  high-producing  blood.  Bull  calves  $50 
to  $100.  OAKWOOD  FARM.  R.  3. Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

O  ffer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  720 

Born  March  10,  1914 

SIRE;  Is  a  son  of  an  A.  R.  Cow 
and  a  grandson  of  Ollie’s  King  of 
Belle  Vernon. 

DAM:  Is  an  A.  R.  Cow  by  Gov.  ist 
ol  the  Chene  and  daughter  of  Great 
Fernwood  Lily's  son. 

PRICE  ....  $125.00 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that.  HU  the 
pall,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  ntilk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  teu  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland.  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Imp.  Selenia’s  Immigrant 

Saratoga  County  Champion  Guernsey  2-year-old 
bull,  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice,  if  taken  quickly.  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Chene  strain.  Would  consider  bull  calf 
iu  part  payment-  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  Ballston  Lake.  N  Y- 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  hull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  .strong, 
|  growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  hone  and  dairy  ca 
parity.  I  must  sell  to  mnke  room.  Noiv  is  your 
chance  to  got.  n  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEREA™SYS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaes  whose  Dam  lias  a  22.57  Record  and 
113.90  lhs-  in  80  days.  Nothing  hot  ARO  cows 
on  tlie  Karin  Herd  tuberculin  tested  Tyeariy 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow,  Garelaugh  May  Mischief  27944 


A  REAL  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

MARCH  7-8.  1916 


LIVERPOOL 


SALE 


PEDIGREE 


CO 


INC 


LIVERPOOL. 


SYRACUSE  SALE  PAVILION 
SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  THE  SALE 
MANAGERS 


JERSEYS 


and 

Better  Butter 


YOUR  HERD  should  average  at 
least  500  lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 
A  good  Jersey  herd  will  do 
even  better— 600  lbs.  per  year,  and 
the  butter  will  be  of  the  finest  flavor, 
texture,  and  color.  There  are  many 
individuals  of  this  breed  producing 
1100  lbs.  They  make  good  use  of 
every  ounce  of  feed,  do  not  require 
fancy  feeding,  mature  early,  thrive 
in  any  climate,  are  steady  producers, 
are  beautiful  and  gentle.  They  pay 
big  dividends  on  the  highest  priced 
land. 

Ourlatest  freebook,"  About 
Jersey  Cattle,’’tellsall  about 


HOLSTEINS 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [¥*££**?*£ 

linisteins.  31)1)  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  selec 
from.  F.  P.  .Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y 


December  27.  1914.  ami  completed  De¬ 
cember  26.  1915.  Following  are  the  de¬ 
tails  of  production  : 


Lbs.  Milk 

G  Fat 

T.lis.  Fat 

T.bs. 

Rutter 

Tier.  5  (fays. 

242.1) 

3.20 

t  .  t  4 

9.14 

January 

2067.3 

3.20 

66.16 

7  4 . 84 

February  . . . 

2348.7 

3.05 

71,63 

84.27 

March  . 

2646.8 

2.9+ 

77.82 

91.55 

April  . 

2431.7 

3.81 

92.65 

109.00 

May  . 

2086.3 

3.23 

S3. 15 

109.18 

.Time  . 

2492.7 

3.47 

SC.  50 

101.76 

July  . 

2443.9 

3.77 

02.21 

19S.-IS 

August  _ 

2004.3 

3.937 

7S.91 

92  S3 

September 

1302.6 

4.07 

63.60 

71.82 

October  .... 

1610.3 

3.93 

63.2S 

74.45 

November  . . 

1332.9 

4.035 

61.85 

72.16 

Dee.  26  days 

1306.1 

3.854 

50.34 

59.22 

305  days  . 

.25328.7 

3.545 

S97..S7 

1956.30 

A  rerage 

production  tv 

.is  about 

69  Vo 

pounds  per 

day,  and  site 

was  milking  50 

pounds  per 

day,  at 

cud  of 

test. 

Feed  consumed 

was : 

during 

test,  with 

cost, 

I tul  llis.  Bran  <S>  $24.00  per  ton .  $11.33 

1013  lbs.  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  (a  $30.80 

per  ton  ..._. . 13.00 

7'  7  lhs.  Hominy  Iff  $29.20  per  ton .  11.20 

f-37  lhs.  Linseed  flit  Meal  (a  $37.40  per 

ton  .  13.03 

lOue,  lhs.  Cotton  Need  Meal  Iff  $2!)  per  toil  13.40 

149  lhs.  Gluten  <ii  $23.40  per  ton .  1.89 

133  lbs.  Ajax  Iff  $33.80  per  ton .  2.39 

008  lbs.  Beet  Pulp  (a  $20  per  ton .  8. US 

11200  lbs.  Corn  Silage  Iff’  $3  per  ton .  10.87 

22233  lbs.  Beets  Iff  $4  per  ton .  44.47 

1874  lbs.  Alfalfa  Ilay  iff  $24  per  ton...  22.49 

900  lbs.  Mixed  Ila.v  (a  $15  per  ton. _  0.80 

Green  Feed  .  4.23 

$177.40 

2. -328. 7  lbs.  mlik  equals  11780  quarts,  sold 

wholesale  at  tic . $700.80 

Cost  of  Feed  .  177.40 


turn  to  loosen  up  their  hair  and  put  them 
in  good  condition?  Some  of  them  have 
been  running  out  around  stacks,  and  the 
hair  is  shaggy  and  rough.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  you  would  do  with  horses  of  this 
kind  to  get  them  into  shape?  Would 


fodder  next.  Failing  to  have  these  then 
we  would  use  leaves,  pine  needles,  or 
sawdust,  hut  make  sure  that  the  bedding 
is  dry.  whatever  is  used,  also  be  liberal 
with  it.  People  want  a  warmer  bed  in 
Winter  than  in  Summer  aud  the  same 
holds  good  with  a  horse.  Each  morning 
these  horses  should  be  well  curried  and 
brushed ;  then  we  would  drive  or  work 
them  lightly  each  day  that  the  weather 
would  permit,  just  enough  for  exercise. 
If  there  is  no  work  then  hitch  them  dou¬ 
ble  and  drive  four  or  five  miles.  With  a 
lot  of  horses  it  would  take  one  man’s 
time  to  drive  them  all,  but  it  would  well 
pay  the  cost  in  looks  and  action  of  the 
horse  at  the  sale. 

As  to  feeding,  I  would  have  a  lump  of 
salt  where  the  horse  could  get  it  at  any¬ 
time.  We  always  have  a  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  the  manger.  Then  always  offer 
them  water  before  each  meal ;  if  a  horse 
will  drink  in  the  morning  before  he  is  fed 
is  seems  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  don’t  use  ice  water;  the  water  as 
drawn  from  a  pump  is  about  right.  For 
feeding  we  would  not  want  anything  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  clean  oats,  peas  and  barley; 
believe  that  we  would  have  these  ground 
or  crushed.  As  to  the  proportions  of 
each  the  feeder  will  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  amounts  of  each  he  -has  on  hand. 
Then  perhaps  some  of  tlie  horses  will  not 
like  the  pens.  Add  100  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  each  1000  nounds  of  the 


*  “ri  -  tjy.  OOIIf,oi  1LU  upi'iu  t  AY/ 

cents  per  bushel;  a  feed  once  a  day  of 
these  will  hefi)  their  general  health  and 
make  their  coats  sleek.  If  no  carrots  can 
be  had  a  few  white  potatoes  without  any 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


7si  Holstein  heifer  calves  1 
week  obi  $15  each,  S  regist¬ 
ered  heifer  calves  2  to  HI 
months  Old  $100  each,  fteir- 
istered  bull  calves $25  to  $50. 
Express  paid  In  lots  of  5. 
2  toady  for  service  $60  to  $75 
each.  Registered  cows  $125 
up,  high  (trade  cows  $50  up. 
1  carload  of  3-year  olds  $53 
each.  Wo  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  llolstdn  section,  see 
us  before  you  buy. 

TULLI,  N.  Y. 


mom.  \ie  Know  uoimug  aoout  STOCK 
feed.  If  to  the  above  feeds  is  added  a 
good  grooming  daily  the  rough  coat  will 
soon  begin  to  come  off  and  the  desired 
gloss  produced,  especially  if  the  horses 
can  be  kept  in  a  warm  stable. 

New  Hampshire.  L.  b.  bkldixg. 

The  first  thing  would  be  to  look  the 
stable  over  and  see  that  there  were  no 
cracks  or  holes  that  the  wind  would  blow 
in  and  make  a  draught.  Then  unless 
the  barn  is  unusually  warm  we  would 
buy  a  stable  blanket  for  each  horse; 
these  will  not  cost  much  aud  will  well 


Ontario  Don 

white:  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  Hull :  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  nios. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  K.  Y 

Holstein  BULL  CALVES 

and  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  from  well-bred  Sire  aud 
Dam.  Price  reasonable. 

SPENCER  VALLEY  FARM.  -  R  D  1-46,  Chatham,  New  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitlenaiiqo.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09.  seven  days.  30  days,  134JJ6.  They  are  extra  good 
individuate,  alf  from  A.  K.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  und  prices.  Hit  YATES  F.1K31S.  llrrli.ini  Park,  N.Y. 


Why  Buy  at  Sales? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  and  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  Must  vacate  one 
Ini  111.  and  offer  Beg.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves.  $25  ami  up. 
Service  Pull,  $75.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

HILLHURST  FARM 


sale-I  5  Head  High-Grade  Guernseys-/4, .^nYnm: 

Price*  reasomiLJe. 


AildrCssS  Forest  Dale  Farm,  Amsterdam,  H.  Y 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves^'^^- 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBROQK  FARM.  Sniithtown.  N.Y 

Wanted— five  Viead  of  Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

from  calves  to  twelve  or  eighteen  months  old. 

XV.  C.  WUIPPLE,  -  Purchase,  N,  Y. 
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dirt  «>n  thrm  or  any  small  stones  in  them 
will  help.  As  to  stock  food,  with  good 
care  and  the  feeding  as  outlined  I  do  not 
believe  that  stock  food  would  help  any. 
although  if  the  horses  are  unusually  run 
down  and  they  do  not  seem  to  respond  to 
this  treatment  as  soon  as  they  should 
there  are  a  number  of  preparations  on 
the  market  that  would  tone  them  up.  or 
get  the  following:  one  pound  sulphate  of 
iron,  one  pound  fenugreek  seed,  one 
pound  table  salt,  one  pound  charcoal. 
Mix  well  and  use  a  tablespoonful  once  a 
day  in  the  feed.  w.  a.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Best  Dual-purpose  Cow 

What  breed  of  cattle  is  Considered  the 
most  profitable  as  “dual-purpose”  ani¬ 
mals?  Can  you  discuss  this  question  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.?  It  is  a  much  discussed 
question  in  this  neighborhod  among  the 
farmers.  >L  B. 

Remus.  Mieli. 

Most  farmers  seem  to  consider  the 
milking  Short-horn'  as  the  best  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow.  This  means  a  well-shaped 
Short-horn  cow  of  one  of  the  milking 
strains.  Such  a  cow  gives  a  good  mess  of 
fairly  rich  milk,  and  when  she  is  done 
milking  gives  a  good  carcass  of  beef.  The 
bull  calves  make  good  beef  steers.  Prob¬ 
ably  of  all  the  beef  breeds  this  type  is 
best  for  both  milking  -and  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Holstein  cow  gives  more  milk 
than  the  Short-horn,  but  does  not  maku 
as  good  a  carcass  of  beef.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  extra  milk  given 
by  the  Holstein  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  better  pieces  of  beef  made  by  the 
Short-horn. 

Some  farmers  claim  that  the  Ayrshire  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  profitable  than  either 
of  these  breeds.  The  Ayrshire  gives  a 
good  mess  of  milk,  and  is  a  good  beef 
animal,  hut  she  runs  smaller  than  either 
the  Short-liorn  or  the  Holstein.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  are  breeding  the  Brown 
Swiss,  which  they  claim  is  the  best  dual- 
purpose  animal,  and  arguments  are  also 
made  for  the  Devon.  While  the  Devon 
is  a  beef  animal,  its  milk-giving  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  up  to  the  other  breeds  men¬ 
tioned  and  on  the  whole  the  dairy  Short¬ 
horn  seems  to  he  most  popular  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  position. 

Varying  Tastes  of  Cows 

On  page  40  the  question  is  asked  as 
to  whether  a  particular  ration  would 
make  other  cows  fat.  or  he  constipating 
for  one  cow  and  not  for  another.  After 
an  experience  of  IT  years,  feeding  most¬ 
ly  young  stock  and  cows  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  I  would  answer,  yes. 

I  am  now  feeding  14  cows,  nine  of 
them  getting  practically  the  same  ra¬ 
tion.  Four  of  the  niue  are  fat  enough 
to  make  prime  beef.  The  other  five  vary 
from  quite  thiu  to  fair  Condition.  They 
are  fed  grain,  apple  pomace  and  dry 
corn  stover  in  the  morning,  nothing  at 
noon,  and  grain,  pomace  and  mixed  hay 
at  night.  Each  cow  gets  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  stover  and  hay  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  hut  I  vary  the  quantity  of  pomace 
and  grain '  according  to  their  condition 
and  the  amount  of  milk  they  are  giving. 
A  number  of  times  I  have  had  two  heif¬ 
ers  frosheu  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other.  I  would  feed  them  exactly  the 
same  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  One 
would  rapidly  gain  in  flesh  while  the 
other  would  remain  thin  or  gain  very 
slowly.  Usually  the  one  that  made  the 
rapid  gain  in  flesh  would  prove  tbp  least 
profitable  for  the  dairy,  although  I  have 
had  exceptions  to  this. 

With  milk  at  five  cents  per  quart.  I 
do  not  think  it  pays  to  spend  much  time 
catering  to  the  cows’  individual  taste. 
Our  dairy  is  run  as  nearly  like  a  ma¬ 
chine  as  possible.  Cows  stand  in  a  row 
with  no  partitions  in  the  manger.  1  find 
they  clean  up  roughage  better  this  way. 
Hiving  one  cow  a  certain  kind  of  rough- 
age  and  the  next,  one  something  different 
takes  time  that  we  can  employ  more  pro¬ 
fitably  at  something  else.  It  would  he 
all  right  for  cows  on  test,  or  where  12 
or  15  cents  per  quart  is  received  for 
milk.  From  observations  I  find  those 
who  receive  these  prices,  in  this  vicinity, 
do  not  even  weigh  the  grain  for  each  cow, 
but  scoop  it  iuto  the  mangers  from  a 
large  box  on  trucks. 

I  have  a  cow  that  10  days  ago  was  get¬ 
ting  six  pounds  grain  at  a  feed,  but  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  each  time  we  fed  her.  She 
was  giving  from  10  to  15  pounds  at  a 
milking.  I  reduced  her  ration  to  4*4 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


The  cheapest  feeds 

quickly  develop  big,  profitable 
porkers — if  you  raise  this  dol¬ 
lar  producing  strain — 


COLLINS’ 
Jersey  Reds 

“PIG  DOLLARS  ARE  BIG 
DOLLARS”,  is  a  little  book 
that  every  farmer  should  read. 
Full  of  valuable  facts  on  hog 
raising. 

It  is  FREE — write  for  it  today! 


Home  Churning  vs.  Creamery 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  little  arti¬ 
cle,  “Home  Churning  vs.  Creamery,”  on 
page  52.  Mr.  Raymond  is  off  in  his  figur¬ 
ing,  and  shows  that  ho  cannot  distinguish 
between  butter  and  butter  fat.  Now  •sl>7 
pounds  cream  at  test  is  184.80 

pounds  fat  (not  butter E  Figuring  at  20% 
overrun,  this  would  make  .‘50.97  pounds 
overrun,  or  221. SO  pounds  butter.  Call 
it  222  to  make  the  figuring  easier,  and 
we  find  that  it  required  only  3.00  pounds 
cream  to  make  a  pound  of  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  whi,le  it  took  3.99  pounds  of  cream 
at  home  to  make  a  pound.  In  fact,  the 
creamery  did  very  well,  indeed,  by  Mr. 
Raymond's  nephew.  Figuring  his  own 
butter  at  82 (4 r'r  fat  (Missouri  standard ) 
we  find  that  it  contained  85.38  pounds 
fat.  Figuring  his  cream  at  the  2114%, 
test  the  creamery  gave  him.  we  get  88.9 
pounds  fat,  which  the  creamery  would 
have  paid.. 

What  did  Mr.  Raymond’s  nephew  get 
for  his  butter,  by  the  way?  If  he  got 
.35  cents  per  pound  he  simply  got  the 
value  of  the  overrun  for  his  trouble. 

Missouri.  will  ii.  call. 


Jan.  21.  Wheat,  $1.10;  rye,  90c.;  po¬ 
tatoes,  81 ;  barley,  (50c.  ;  oats,  40e.  ; 
onions,  $1;  beans,  pea.  $.3.50;  marrow, 
$4.50 ;  pork,  $9  per  cwt. ;  lambs,  $9  to 
$10  per  cwt. ;  butter  (dairy).  25c. ;  eggs. 
32c.  Bran  (Winter),  $28  per  ton;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $.30  per  ton.  No  apples  being 
handled  now.  J.  W.  R. 

Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

Horses  from  900  to  1,000,  $75  to  $150: 
horses  from  1.100  to  1,300.  $175  to  $250. 
Hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton  :  straw,  $8  to  $11  : 
oats,  50c.  bn.;  corn.  75c.  bu.,  and  a  good 
crop.  Wheat,  $1.15;  rye,  $1;  good  onvs. 
$80  to  $140;  poor  ones,  from  $50  to  $75; 
dressed  beef.  10  and  12c. ;  hogs,  10c. : 
chickens.  _18c. ;  live:  eggs.  40c.  at  stores; 
butter,  35c.  Milk,  25c.  per  gal.  to  pro¬ 
ducer;  9c.  per  quart  to  consumer.  Apples, 
75c.  to  $1.25  per  hu.;  potatoes,  $1.10  to 
stores;  $1.40  to  consumers.  Crop  very 
short;  apples  and  grain  good  crops.  Cat¬ 
tle  very  scarce;  hogs  thoroughly  cleaned 
up;  very  few  sheep  raised  here  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dogs.  The  few  deer  that  the 
Sportsman’s  League  brought  to  Beaver 
County,  have  all  gone  away  to  the  delight 
of  most  farmers.  E.  .T.  T. 

Beaver,  Pa. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  1 1 


Moorestown,  N.  J 


0  1  p  I*— Registered  Brood  sows.  $3:1.  Gilts,  5 

•  U>  a  mouths.  $20.  Pigs.  3 'u  months,  $12:  10 
weeks.  $10;  8 weeks  *8.  HERBERT  HflITH,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

entered  herd  of  Chester  Whites  from  the  A  ictor 
Farms,  offer  sdVviee  hoars,  sows  and  pigs  for  sale. 

Harry  Vail,  New  .Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


0. 1.  Chester  White  Pig 


silver  strain  from  very  large  breeders  that  weigh 
over  (100.  Also  W.  R.  ami  W.  Leghorns. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  -  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O'Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale.  Rockfiehl  Breeding  As¬ 
sociation.  Rockland,  Ind.,  Feb.  11. 

Poland-China  bred  rows,  .1.  L.  Moseley. 
New  Boston,  Ill.,  sale  at  Aledo,  (11.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  , 

Pereheron  horses.  Leemon  Stock  Farm, 
lloopeston,  Minn..  Feb.  22. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ms’  Association.  E.  II.  Silliman,  Colo 
Iowa,  manager,  February  2.3. 


Home  of  POCKET  PIECE,  CALLAWAY 
ABE  and  IOWA  PRINCE. 

Boars  of  national  reputation  as  breeders  and 
prize-winners.  Individuals  combining  prolificacy 
and  correct  type  at  reasonable  prices. 

Booklet  describinn  the  herd  sent  upon  application. 

LINDA  VISTA  FARM,  Holliston,  Mass.,  Bex 420 


“Back  to  the  Land”  Advice 

I  judge  from  J.  Grant  Morse’s  reply  to 
the  hack-to-the-lander,  L.  A.  G.,  in  issue 
of  December  18  last,  that  he  has  not  been 
through  the  mill,  aud  answers  according¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  to  him  $4,500  looks  small, 
lint  to  one  who  started  on  less  than  $500, 
and  that  borrowed,  it  looks  a  large  sum, 
and  his  advice  does  not  fit  in  at  all.  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  Morse  knows  more  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  farming  country 
than  we  do.  We  have  not  only  lived  in 
Western  New  York  for  over  30  years,  hut 
in  Chautauqua  County.  Broome,  Tioga 
(where  one  of  us  was  born  and  lived  until 
18)  aud  Jefferson.  We  also  have  spent 
time  visiting  and  traveling  over  Central 
New  York,  and  as  far  southeast  as  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  passing  through  Orange  and 
Delaware  Comities.  We  know  there  are 
good  opportunities  to  get  a  home  for  less 
than  the  sum  mentioned.  It  does  not 
require  a  large  sum  to  start  if  you  do 
not  bite  off  as  big  a  piece  as  Mr.  Morse 
suggests.  There  is  where  we  know,  start¬ 
ing  with  say  five  cows  instead  of  15,  also 
two  or  three  old  mures  which  can  raise 
colts  yet.  By  looking  out  a  little  these 
can  be  had  at  less  than  half  the  price  he 
mentions,  Six  years  ago  we  paid  $112 
for  four  old  mares,  and  now  have  15  head 
of  valuable  horses  from  five  years  old 
down  to  six  months,  and  lost  three  of  the 
old  mares,  but  replaced  them.  They  paid 
their  way  well.  The  best  one  was  11 
years  old  when  we  bought  her,  a  stand¬ 
ard-bred  mare,  hut  had  been  used  as  a 
buggy  horse  in  town  and  got  lame,  so  the 
owner  priced  her  at  $50  cash.  She  has 
given  us  four  fine  colts  for  which  we 
would  not  want  to  take  less  than  $700  if 
we  cared  to  sell  now. 

It  is  not  wise  always  to  buy  new  farm 
tools.  They  often  can  he  picked  up  cheap 
at,  sales  or  other  ways.  We  had  to  run  in 
debt  for  wagon  and  mowing  machines, 
but  paid  for  them  the  first  year  of  crops. 
We  did  not  have  money  to  buy,  so  rented 
a  farm ;  had  to  run  in  debt  a  few  months 
for  groceries,  but  soon  as  garden  stuff 
came,  early  potatoes,  etc.,  we  soon  paid  it 
up.  Even  if  there  were  only  one  dozen 
poppers  or  a  basket  of  melons  they  went 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Ilouv?  miff  Bred  Gilts  of  Mnrch  and  April,  IBIS,  far¬ 
row.  J.E.  WATSON, Marbletlale, Connecticut 


Berkshire-Bred  SOWS  and  GILTS 

$75:  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding, 410.  Double  Stand¬ 
ard  polled  and  horned  Hereford*,  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  AUSA11LE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


Extra  nice  BAY  COLT,  $75-%^e7 

James  H.  Owen,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES^, 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berks  hi  res  that  I 
ever  owned  an  especially  tine  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can’t  come, 
write  your  wants.  H  L  Brown  Waterport.Oi  leans  Cu.,N  Y. 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three years  old.  sound,  sorrel  chestnut. with 
white  stripe  in  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam, 
Morgan;  Sivo,  Standard.  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feed  right  along.  L.  C  LITCHFIELD.  Miiidlebury.  VI. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  offer  the  best  lot  of  service  boars  we  have  ever 
seen  together.  Many  900  pound  prospects.  Send 
tor  list.  Box  15.  H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Oundee,  N.Y. 


Hays  The 

Ureen  srei«h%  & 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  t  he  $10  000  Champion 
CAKNOT  (tirtlKKl)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
Percherons,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shet  land  1’onles.  write 
threat.  Prieesright.  Terms  tosuit. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middleflcld,  Ohio  K.  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell.  O.  on  Henna.  It.  R. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSH IRES'j.^14 1® tSiSie 

H.  G  KIM  SHAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


HFRKSHIRFS — Tho  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 

uLiinuimii.u  <4  rowri  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented .  P.iees  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Borman,  Md. 


Purebred  BERKSHIRES^”*,1;* 

sows.  C LOVUBDALE  FARM, Charlotte.  N  Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Pereheron  and 
Belgians  at.  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


QlIELliON  FARM  REGISTERED  DtIKOCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding,  C.  E,  KARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y . 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VYKgTVlKW  STOCK  FA ItM,  It. 
F.  I>,  No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


ages  from  8  months  to  21-e  years.  Also  2  workhorses 
and  2  breeding  mares  for  rog,  Guernsey  females 
What  have  youf  Address,  toreit  l-'unu,  Aiu,terdain,  N.Y. 


A  Few  Choice  Purebred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  for  Sale 

REUBEN  ROSS,  •  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .lacks 
and  .lennets.  Saddle  Stallions.  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  ns  folly  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FAKM8.  8ox  436  L  I  oxlngton,  Ky. 


CLARK  FA  KM 
Koonton,  N.  J. 


RIGHT  NOW  YOU  CAN  HUY 

A  9-months -old  JERSEY  BULL 

RALEIGH  BREEDING,  of  exceptional  quality,  at  low 
figure.  Write  now.  JAS.  LAING S  SDN,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 


Buy  an  Aivedale  pup.  Best  poultry  insurance 
against  theft  and  vermin.  Price,  $1.1.  Registered. 
Write  for  full  pedigree.  BIRCH  FARMS,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25  to $50.  J.  H.  CLARK, 236  Broadway.  Paterson, N.J. 


For  Sale-Registered  Ayrshire  Bull 

wldt«  with  red  markings.  This  bull  possesses  rare  In¬ 
dividuality  arid  the  best  blood  of  the  breed.  Address. 

A.  F.  CURTIS.  -  181  State  Bt,  Ilimton,  Musa. 


3,000  FERRETS—  Special  low  price  thlg  month.  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Book  free.  XBguxUn*.  wini*!:«li,  m*. 


Ca|„  FORTY  (40) 
One-Year-Old 
C.  WHI1*FLE 


Register  Hampshiredown  Ewes 

,  -  Purchase,  New  York 


PF  R  R  F  T  Q  -Single,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
•“  ,  ^  *-*  1  0  lots  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits, 

Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Oniu 


sale- Black-faced  Scotch  Ram  perthsifiro'* 
registered  stock.  Imported  Jnue,  1913.  Apply, 

W.  F.  Ross.  Superintendent,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Utiil'-iditixJa 


u»  It  vrill  mah*  your<«lf  iirvW 


W  r  lt«  Oftf  QV  oor  Freo 

nn  •*f-n tee  I . 


.  \  A  JV<ik  on  “How  lo  Racism 
kt9  Cii.«a  ChetMr  and  .Suc- 
K'  eeaututljr  Without  Milk.* 

BfafcWord  Calf  Mr>1  Factory 

54  MgdUon  St.,  W»»K»««n,  Ml. 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 


f  For  any 

m  You  can  now  ge 
m  saving  machines 
W  more  before  you 

'«24  THE* 

Vw  4  Tur 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


NEJ  BUTTERFLY 


-  —  No.  2  Junior — a  light  rnnnlne,  easy  cleaning,  clone  skimming.  durable, 

lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Hklnia  9D  quarts  per  hour.  We  alno  make  four  other 
Blzea  up  to  our  big  60b  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 

-  and  00  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

SeSfiS  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  Vm™* 

minis  Device,  Rust 

Proof  and  Easily  You  can  have  30  days  FRKK trial  and  see  for  yourself 

r  leaned  Law  how  easily  one  of  tticee  rplcndld  machines  will  earn 

nil  ,tB  °*'p-  cont  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  italone- 
uown  lank  —  vn  (U<1« Of  any  separator  you  wl»b  Keep  H  if  pleased. 

Bathed  Ball  Bear-  If  not  yon  can  return  It  at  our  eiieo^e  ami  we  will 
i (Its  — Easy  Turn-  refund  your  K  deposit  and  stay  the  freight  charges 
inr  ni  t  a  r  *  both  way ».  You  won't  lei  out  one  penny.  You  taka 

frame _ Atwe  llilk  no  rt,,k-  l'ostal  brlnso  Krve  catalog  Folder  anil  direct 

rramo  uP*n  ""IR  from  factory  offer,  buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  bream  opOUIS.  .nd  naTe  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Aibaugn-DoverCo.,2171  Marshall  Bivd.f  Chicago,  I 


Cooker  Costs  Nothing  j 

BECAUSE — within  two  or  three  I 
months  you'll  have  saved  more 
tlmu  enough  in  feed  bills  to  pay  RT- 
the  first,  cost  of  a  Kk‘ 

“Farmer’s  Favorite”  Mi 

FEED  COOKER  ;md  BOILER  t  ' 

Then  it  w  ill  Keep  on  for  .learn  put  mB 
ting  money  iii  jour  poeki  1  You'll  jH 
use  it  most  every  day.  beores  m 
nseson.'ui.y  fm  in— iinlooi> mimI  otu.  9 
Easily  moved.  0  sixes,  butisfaetion 
guaranteed.  30  days' free  trial.  Write 
today  for  free  literature  on  cooking 
feed  and  special  prices. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.  62-76  Owego  St  Cortland.  N.Y. 


BURN 
ANY 
FU  L 


NO  BRICK 
FOUNDATION 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

iMtid  new,  well  m-vin,  n»y  running, 
p<  1  feet  '.Illuming  »r  natal.  •/  for?li.P5 
*L!mj  wano  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  rrrxsi).  Bowl  (»  a 

sanitary  marvel,  ewily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Ch-are  thoroughly  prol*ct<d.  pilfer- 
cut  from  thus  picture,  which  illus- 
( - lu-i  our  large  capacity  machines. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
v/eatera  points.  Whether  dairy 
ir  large  or  email  write  for  handsome 
ftco  catalog.  Addreas; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

ii ox  3075.  Huinbridge,  N.  Y» 


All  sizes  All  grades 

Will  make  you  close  prices  delivered  your 
nearest  station.  ALL  KINDS  OF  LUMBER 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO., 

Incorporated 

NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4-00 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

-ix  horsepower  $90.00,  four  horsepower  $70,00- 
«  it-eiildi-  saws,  24-incli  $4.25;  20-inch  $4.75;  28" 
inch  $5.25.  Agents  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn. 


rciviuu*. 


APOLLO  ROOFING 

iMade  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
[  Sheets — the  most  durable,  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets 
r  \  manufactured  for  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

yJuA  Actual  weather  tests  have  proved  conclusively  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Rouftnn, 
£A-'.  \  Biding.  Culverts,  Tanks,  Si  los.  CiMlerns.  and  similar  use?.  Look  for  thn  Keystone  added 
\  below  regular  Apollo  brand— it  i ndioates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  ia  used.  Demand 
the  genuine— aroept  00  substitute.  Our  free  booklet  “Better  Buildings"  contains  farm 
\  plans,  information  and  instrnvtious  for  the  application  of  metal  roofing  and  siding. 
I  ySr  U  \  It  Is  of  sjieeial  interest  to  every  farmer  and  nwnerof  buildings.  Write  for  free  copy. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.frtok  ftuihfino.  Httibsmh,  P*. 


_  Jnst  the  thing  for 

patcstio  farmers!  Light,  dur- 

t;ibU',  sanitary.  waterproof  —  way  ahead  of 
leather  or  Metal  soles  for  nil  farm  and  dairy 
.  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by 
Parcel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  hack.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO..  (E.ubli.bed  1887) 
2911  Vfict  St..  Milwaakec.  Wti. 
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February  5,  1910. 


■Beautiful  $10.00  Set  of  Dishes1 


with  every  order  of 


ms  HOC  NEU 

tom  MEAT 
JJU-CSS  FEED 

?  MOTTS  Cft 

-  . M 


THE  MOTT  COMPANY. 


a  ton  or  more  of  MOTTS  HOG  MEAL  as  a  special  introductory  offer  for 
a  short  lime  onlysee  below. 

MOTTS  HOG  MEAL 


is  made  from  the  highest  gr  ade  tniikajro,  mid<UinR,r  vegetable 
men l,  eocoaimf  oil  <vik>  rural.  uudu»»*.4  and  charcoal— an  ideaL 
ha  la  need  ration.  HugH  thrive.  Amt  futloti  quickly  on  it.  4*It  U 
the  bept  bs^  m4  «il  In  tin*  h  wrlfl,”  rtid  one  farmer,  *‘I»coaup»e 
It  nittki'N  in iin  ul  <m  Icnn  fvt'il.  uiul  l ho  Toed  costi  left* 
unci  vocA  furlhtf.” 

i* u at* it ii t ccd  AiiuI.vnIaj  ProtoloSS  percent  to  percent,  fat 
3  percent  toi»  percent,  fibre  Qbilcr  10  percent 

I'rlec  for  liiimeillfito  Accept  Alice  only;  $30,00  per  ton.  $17 
per  half*totir  delivered  to  your  Miirl»n  In  lOrt-lh,  hao. k s —  (his 
includes;  the  Set  of  di>h©8.  Rookl<  t  How  to  Get  More  Meat  ott 
Less  Feed,”  FREE  with  every  order. 

The  price  of  nnv  materials  Is  rapidly  advancing*.  Our  heavy 
i  supplier  bought  hefovc  the  rise  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  we 
[will  shortly  ho  compelled  to  advance  our  price  to  you  on  Molts 
I '.log  Meal.  Order  now  before  the  odvonce. 


—  Dishes  — 

42  picca,  full  net  for 
0  jicrsnn^,  high'-.t 
grade  g  o  1  it  and 
white"  Am.  So  in  i- 
Puradutn.  full  y 
gnaiiintccd  bv  mnlc- 
ci'x  <-f  thn  famous 
Hold  Moilai  dlnnvi'- 
wave  with  every  ov- 
tler/ur  t lotior  more. 

3I-piece  eet,  same 
quality,  with  every 
nrtter/or  t-z  ton. 


Dept.  L, 


746  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


“  Milk  Power”  and  Transmission 

Much  interest  should  ho  taken  in  the 
article  on  page  90  by  Mr.  Ilagar  relating 
to  the  individuality  and  the  development 
of  the  tnilk,  giving  trait  of  cows,  notably 
where  he  believes  the  production  of  large 
yields  of  milk  are  transmissible  from  pa¬ 
rents  to  offspring,  though  I  am  becoming 
more  convinced  iu  my  belief,  that  the 
power  of  transmission  is  much  stronger 
from  a  sire  to  his  daughters,  than  is  the 
flam's  influence.  The  sire  is  impressed 
with  this  influence  through  the  milking 
dualities  of  his  many  dams  anti 
grandmas  ott  both  sides  of  his  lineage, 
and  tins  power  we  call  prepotency.  This 
is  greatly  intensified  where  a  sire  having 
this  great  power  uf  transmission,  has  his 
own  daughters  bred  back  to  him  to  con¬ 
centrate  this  power,  instead  of  diffusing 
it,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  a  sire  of  out¬ 
side  lineage  was  sought.  This  ‘‘individ¬ 
uality”  is  a  tiling  that  does  not  always 
“nick”  with  the  surety  that  it  should,  and 
is  the  occasion  of  so  many  misfits  in 
dairy  breeding. 

The  development  of  heifers  into  cows 
is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  made  as 
much  a  study  as  it  should  be.  When  to 
commence  feeding  a  heifer  to  develop  her 
milking  power  is  a  matter  of  great:  con¬ 
cern  with  a  friend  of  the  writer,  who 
has  now  something  like  a  “whole  pack¬ 
age”  of  cows  in  the  26,000  to  -9.000- 
pound  class,  and  one-quarter  of  a  dozen 
more  that  promise  to  excel  the  others 
in  this  concentration  of  milking  power. 
It  is  a  great  100-head  herd  of  females, 
six  generations  >>f  them  from  one  cow.  A 
sire  of  great  milking  heredity  was  pro¬ 
cured.  and  was  the  sire  for  years  of  all 
the  increase.  Each  year  the  herd  grew 
better,  in  milk  production,  in  form, 
health  and  uniformity.  Every  desirable 
heifer  calf  from  the  day  it  was  born,  was 
fed  as  if  it  was  expected  to  be  in  milk 
next  day.  They  were  fed  the  protein 

foods  generously,  oats,  bran,  shorts,  oil 
meal,  etc.,  along  with  grass  and  certain 
strong  roughage  feeds  like  silage  and 
clover  hay.  The  aim  was  to  put  muscle, 
not  fat,  upon  them,  and  bred  so  to  drop 
their  calves  at  about  28  mouths.  They 
were  fed  every  day  all  they  would  eat  up 
clean,  and  a  variety  at  that,  and  when 
their  calves  came,  these  heifers  actually 
milked  in  the  advance  cow  class.  Ten 
of  these  heifers  were  selected  out  three 
years  ago  at  just  two  years  of  age.  Now 
all  of  them  iu  their  fifth  year  are  on  a 
year's  test,  and  three  of  them  at  the  end 
of  the  first  100  days  were  milking,  each 
over  100  pounds,  and  promise  to  surpass 
all  five-year-old  records.  This  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  can  be  readily  seen,  for  it 
is  not  the  few  alone  that  are  proving 
great  milkers,  but  scores  of  the  herd  are 
in  very  advanced  ranks,  as  are  these. 
Well,  what  relation  tire  they  to  each 
other,  when  their  mothers  are  their  half 
sisters,  and  their  sire  is  their  uncle,  and 
grnudsiro  over  and  over?  They  possess 
transmitted  milking  qualities,  .so  much 
so  that  the  little  heifer  calves  sell  for 
enough  to  take  a  man  twice  to  California 
and  back.  I  would  that  Mr.  Ilagar  could 
see  this  herd,  and  it  would  delight  his  eye 
to  see  that  the  “prepotent  animal  im¬ 
prints  his  individuality  upon  his  off¬ 
spring  with  unmistakable  exactness,”  and 
more,  the  man  may  actually  develop  the 
milking  power  so  that  it  becomes  more 
than  the  gift  of  parentage.  J.  G. 

Heating  Whey  in  Vat 

Would  you  advise  me  in  what  way  to 
heat,  in  a  wooden  tank,  whey  at  a  cheese 
factory?  I  have  about  1.300  gallons  to 
heat  daily  to  170  degrees.  The  whey 
gravities  to  the  tank  from  the  receiving 
vats.  I  wish  to  know  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  in  which  to  heat  to  the  above 
degree.  If  by  a  coil  how  would  you  in¬ 
stall  it?  E,  L.  C. 

Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

At  the  whey  sugar  factory,  they  had 
all  sorts  of  processes  of  heating,  pasteur¬ 
izing,  and  cooking  whey,  but  all  resolved 
themselves  at  last  into  some  form  of  par¬ 
allel  steam  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
whey  cookers  in  the  square,  and  coils  in 
the  round  tanks.  There  are  processes  of 
cooking  similar  to  the  continuous  flow 
milk  pasteurizers,  but  they  are  expensive, 
and  do  not  give  as  economical  results  as 
steam  coils  of  some  form  in  the  wooden 


vats.  The  best  way  to  install  would  bo 
to  have  a  few  two-inch  pipes  laid  parallel 
vertically  near  the  bottom  of  the  tanks, 
and  connected  with  the  steam  boiler  of 
tbe  factory  and  instead  of  allowing  the 
steam  from  the  exhaust  bi  escape  into  the 
air,  turn  it  back  into  the  whey,  and  by 
this  agitation  more  completely  and  uni¬ 
formly  heat  the  mass.  It  might  suit  you 
best  to  turn  the  live  steam  into  the  whey 
direct,  and  dispense  with  all  coils  and 
“beds”  of  steam  pipe,  as  the  water  added 
by  teh  condensing  steam  would  be  in¬ 
consequential.  .j.  g. 

Frothy  and  Bitter  Cream 

We  have  a  purebred  Holstein  cow,  and 
are  having  onr  troubles  making  butter. 
The  milk  and  cream,  by  tbe  time  they 
are  24  hours  old,  have  a  very  offensive 
odor,  as  well  ns  taste.  In  fact  so  bad 
we  can  hardly  use  it.  Tr  is  strong,  hit¬ 
ter  and  in  the  case  of  cream  saved  for 
churning  three  or  four  days  actually  of¬ 
fensive.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
butter.  Yesterday  for  the  second  time 
after  churning  for  nearly  two  hours  it 
was  nothing  but  whipped  cream  and 
froth.  No  butter  resulted.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  present  only  wlum  r he  cow 
is  oil  dry  feed,  as  we  bad  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  last  Winter,  though  not  to  so  great 
a  degree.  The  feed  is  on*  part  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  bran,  two  warts  corn 
and  cob  meal,  with  corn  fodder  for  long 
feed.  It  seems  as  though  this  must  be 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  or  else  it  is  the 
Cow,  which  hardly  seems-prohable.  We  have 
ti"  trouble  when  she  is  out  on  pasture, 
although  tbe  cream  and  milk  do  not  keep 
as  well  in  Summer  as  now.  The  milk  is 
kept  under  the  same  conditions  Winter 
as  Summer  except  that  of  course  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  is  much 
lower.  Even  when  we  get  butter  it  is 
almost  unfit  for  use,  due  to  the  odor 
above  mentioned.  a.  it.  n. 

Virginia. 

You  are  right  iu  assuming  that  the  feed 
which  you  are  using  has  something  to  do 
with  yolir  churning  trouble.  The  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  a  ration  iu  which  there  is 
no  succulence,  such  as  corn  silage  or 
roots,  tends  to  produce  butterfar  particles 
iu  the  milk  which  are  hard,  and  do  not 
come  together  readily. 

The  cream  from  the  Ilolsteiu  cow 
naturally  contains  smaller  fat  particles 
than  that  of  the  other  breeds,  and  hence 
docs  not  churn  as  readily.  I  venture  to 
say  that  your  cow  is  also  well  .advanced 
in  lactation.  This  is  another  factor 
which  makes  churning  difficult.  As  the 
cow  advances  in  lactation  the  per  cent, 
of  Solids  in  the  milk  increases,  and  this 
makes  the  cream  more  inclined  to  whip 
or  to  froth  lip  and  fill  tile  churn.  When 
this  happens,  about  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  add  a  small  amount  of  salt,  and 
perhaps  even  some  warm  water,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  viscosity  of  The  cream.  Such 
treatment  will  not  make  tbe  lu-st  of  but¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  better  than  churning  all 
day,  and  finally  becoming  so  discouraged, 
that  the  whole  churning  is  thrown  out. 
Ripening  the  cream  until  it  has  a  sharp 
acid  taste  will  usually  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble.  I  note  also  that  the  milk  and  cream 
from  your  cow  rapidly  becomes  bitter. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  bitter  milk  is 
sometimes  given  by  cows  that  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  luctatmn.  and  giving 
only  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  Such 
cows  should  be  dried  up  at  once. 

H.  F.  J. 


Thin  Calf 

I  have  a  bull  calf  three  months  old. 
which  does  not  grow.  I  am  feeding  corn 
chops,  wheat  bran  and  hay ;  I  also  let 
it  have  good  pasture  daily.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  feed  in  order  to  start 
him  growing  again.  v.  K.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  calf  should  have  been  getting  new 
or  sweet  skint-milk  right  along,  as  that  is 
the  natural  food  of  a  young  animal. 
Start  such  feeding  now  and  give  calf 
meal,  or  mixed  meals  along  with  the  milk. 
The  wheat  bran  may  be  continued  and 
tbat  calf  also  should  have  grass  or  fine 
hay.  a.  s.  A. 

The  Manufacture  of  Ice  Cream 
and  Ices,  by  J.  II.  Fraudseu  and  E.  A. 
Markham. — This  book  covers  in  its  20 
chapters,  full  details  of  commercial  ice 
cream  making.  This  is  work  of  great 
interest  to  the  farm,  for  local  ice  cream 
making  is  one  way  of  getting  satisfactory 
returns  from  the  dairy.  The  appendix 
contains  tests,  tables,  rules  and  sanitary 
codes,  as  well  as  other  information  of 
value,  in  this  trade.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  freely  il 
lustrated,  315  pages,  price  $2. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  (j 
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RAISE 
Y0UP 
l CALVES 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Kmi.tleelts 
kettle  in  one  tiiinute.^Slni|iii“0  and 
best  stock  Iced  cooker.  Waler  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Jest  the  tUiug  to 
heat  mlik  for  calves  or  pigs-  Prac¬ 
tical  for  house  hold  use. 


Wo  make23  sizes  and  kinds 

of  stock  food  cookers 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scald  era.  Caldrons,  etc. 
49“Writeua.  Aakfor  oar  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  Ill 
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I’LL  PUT  YOUR  STOCK 


in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the 
ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 


/ ' 


worms. 


DR.  GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  of  Medicine 


I 


\ 


II  yon  have  a  sick 
or  injured  animal 
write  me  at  once, 
giving  symptoms, 
and  I  will  send  yon 
prescription  and 
letter  of  advice  free 
of  charge.  Send  2c 
6tamp  for  reply. 
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Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

I  urge  every  farmer  to  see  to  it  right  now  that  his  work  horses  are  put  in  condition  for 
the  hard  work  of  spring  and  summer,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  your  horses  will  be  rid 
of  their  old  coats,  full  of  stamina  and  ready  for  business. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop — the  mortgage  lifters.  Start  them  off  free  from 
disease — free  from  worms. 

Be  sure,  also,  that  your  milk  cows  are  thoroughly  conditioned  for  the  long,  heavy  milking 
season,  and  that  those  with  calf  are  vigorous  and  fit. 

Remember,  your  stock  have  been  cooped  up  for  the  last  few  months  and  have  been  on 
dry  feed.  As  corn  or  oats,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives  and  tonics  so 
abundantly  supplied  in  grass,  your  stock  are  pretty  apt  to  be  out  of  fix.  Some  of  your 
animals  are  liable  to  be  constipated,  rough  in  hair,  their  legs  may  have  become  stocked, 
or  they  have  dropsical  swellings,  but  the  most  common  disease  of  all,  especially  among 
hogs,  is  worms — worms. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

25-lb.  Pail,  $1*60.  100-lb.  Sack,  $5.00 

Highly  Concentrated,  as  the  Small  Dose  Quantity  Proves 

Now,  as  a  worm  expeller,  I  will  go  the  limit  in  guaranteeing  my  Stock  Tonic.  To  clean 
out  your  hogs,  put  in  the  swill  one  tablespoonful  of  my  Tonic  to  every  two  hogs  twice  a 
day  and  you’ll  make  short  work  of  the  worms.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is 

A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 

A  SPLENDID  TONIC 

This  preparation  of  mine  is  24  years  old,  farmers  everywhere  have  tested  it.  I  feed  it  to  my  own  stock, 
for  I  know  that  it  contains  the  necessary  ingredients  for  enriching  the  blood,  improving  the  digestion 
and  assimilation,  keeping  the  entire  animal  system  clean  and  well  regulated. 

Now  here  is  my  guarantee  to  you — a  guarantee  that  my  dealer  in  your  town  will  back  up  in  letter  and 
spirit ;  it  must  surely  convince  you  of  the  undoubted  faith  I  have  in  this  preparation — read  it  very  carefully : 


STBp—  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  In  a  *‘VE11 
”  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  1  have  authorized  my  denier  In  your  town  to  supply 
_  you  with  enough  tor  your  stock,  and  If  It  does  not  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer  will  relund  your  money* 

And  here  are  my  prices  —  just  half  what  the  peddler  charges:  25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  the  South).  Sold  only  by 
dependable  dealers  who  are  known  for  square  dealing. 

/  have  a  book  about  Dr .  Hess  Stock  Tonic  that  you  may  have  for  the  asking . 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Otiio 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time  you  should  be  giving 
your  poultry  this  splendid  tonic.  It  wid 

fmt  them  in  fine  condition,  make  your  hens 
ay,  ensure  fertile  hatching  eggs  and 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Very  economical 
— a  penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  30  fowl 
per  day  Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers— 
1>2  lbs.  25c  f  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 
Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 


Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or,  if  kept 
in  the  dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it. 
Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc., 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy, 
sifting- top  cans.  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West).  I 
guarantee  it. 


and  all  farm  stock. 


aim hJ 


-US’ 


A 


V 


v  \ 


Remember,  1 
have  no  peddler’s 
wagon  and 
horses  expenses 
to  pay;  that’s 
why  I  can  sell  you 
my  Stock  Tonic 
through  a  local 
dealer  in  your 
town— a  man  with 
whom  you  trade 
every  week — at 
rock-bottom 


is 


l/V 


This  25-lb.  Pail,$1.6( 
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BROWN 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Get  It  From  1 
the  Factory  I; 
Direct 


iftflBti) 

•  V 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  ft.ro  rooifhly 'Hvided  into  four  clasNeM  of  substances- -protein,  ot  lean  moftt  or  musclo  makers;  carhohytlratos, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat  ;  and  fiber  the  latter  boin*  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  orot«>iii  cannot  lake  the 
place  of  carbohydrAfe^  and  fat.  am!  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  cianse*  of  food  so  that  there  Will  ts 
the  least  waste  ftnrt  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  *’  nutritive  ratio'  means  the  ratio  between  protein  ami  combine t 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  bu  a  narrow  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  :i 
**  wide"  ratio.  #  t  . 

—  -  —  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 

Digestible 
Protein  Garbo, 
and  Fat 

1.(1  12.8  I  Unwed  Meal.  O.  H. 


AWARDED 


Digestible 
Protein  Garbo, 
and  Fat 

50. 2  47  JS 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  46.7 

29.7  6G.2 

21.3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  76.9 

9.5  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  StufF 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers*  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Hominy  Chop. 

Buckwheat  Middlings 

Brewers’  Grain*.  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feud 

Oats 

Barley 

Itye 


Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
fT  %L#  weight-full  length  _  rolls 

S*  woven  with  a  mechanically 

hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
^  vanizing  —  proof  against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

^MlHHAmencan  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
pr.  wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Lss*1^  FI  old  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
jrz  14  1 set  posts  and  erect  fence. 

M,  X  Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  NewYork  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs, 

Bran.  Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  ( 

23. 00®25.00  25.50@28.50  29.00@30.00  3 

23. 00(57)24. OO  25.00@29.00  29.00@30.00  3 

22.00@23.00  24.00@26.00  28.00@29.00  3 

21.75(<i)22.50  23.00@37,00  29.00@29.60  3 

21.50@22.50  23.00@26.00  29.00@29.50  2 

Feeding  a  Brood  Sow 

Arc  potatoes,  bran,  middlings  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  suitable  fond  for  brood  sow 
that  is  to  farrow  in  two  months'  time? 

How  much  of  each  product,  to  feed  daily 
in  pounds  to  brood  sow  weighing  from 
250  to  335  pounds  live  weight? 

New  Hampshire.  N.  V.  M. 

The  combination,  potatoes,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  linseed  meal  make  an  excellent 
feed  for  a  brood  sow  carrying  pigs.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  state  the 
amount  of  each  to  feed.  The  idea  should 
be  to  beep  the  sow  at  constant  weight 
and  not  let  her  lay  on  fat.  I  should  try 
five"  pounds  cooked  potatoes,  one  pound 
bra n.  two  pounds  middlings  and  one-half 
pound  of  linseed  meal.  Feed  this  in  form 
of  a  slop.  H.  F,  j. 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Horses 

If  corn  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  for 
feed,  tell  me  what  protein  is  worth,  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  etc-.,  all  the  animal  feed  it  con¬ 
tains.  I  wish  to  buy  feed  for  horses  and 
milch  cows,  that  is,  the  grain,  with  wheat 
straw  as  roughage,  and  if  I  can  find  out 
the  value  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  fat. 
etc.,  based  on  corn  at  $1,  I  then  think 
I  can  buy  if  in  many  things  that  may 
be  cheaper  than  corn.  1  believe  that  my 
milch  cows’  grain  rations  should  run  one 
pound  of  protein  to  25  carbohydrates. 
Also  give  list  of  feeds  for  horses  to  go 
with  11  ax  seed  meal,  and  either  hay  or 
wheat  straw.  T.  M.  P. 

West  Virginia. 

Corn  contains,  in  round  numbers.  10'/e 
protein,  70%  carbohydrates  and  59c  fat. 
As  per  cent,  for  our  purposes,  means 
pounds  in  a  hundred,  the  protein  (crude) 
in  corn  costs  $0,178  per  pound  when 
corn  is  $1.75  per  hundred  ;  the  carbohy¬ 
drates.  likewise,  cost  $0,025  per  pound 
and  the  fat  0.35  cents  per  pound.  As  fat 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  animal 
economy  as  carbohydrates  in  other  forms, 
but  is  more  digestible,  and  therefore  more 
available,  it  is  usually  multiplied  by  -V-t 
and  added  to  the  total  carbohydrates  in 
the  food. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  we  are 
interested  chiefly  iu  the  cost  of  protein 
in  purchased  feeds.  Ilome-grown  foods 
contain  the  carbohydrates  that  we  need, 
but  most  of  them  are  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein.  Being  compelled  to  purchase  this 
latter  element  to  balance  our  home-grown 
feeds,  we  wish  to  purchase  it  in  those 
foods  that  will  give  us  the  most  of  it 
for  the  least  money.  Of  the  grain  foods, 
corn  ordinarily  furnishes  us  carbohy¬ 
drates  in  the  cheapest  form,  but  it  is 
low  in  protein.  This  lack  we  make  up 
by  buying  such  products  as  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  mixed  wheat  feed, 
all  containing  a  little  better  than  15% 
protein,  cottonseed  tmal  (45%).  gluten 
feed  (25%),  linseed  oil  meal  (34%), 


APPLETON 

j:  \VOOD  SAWS 


Feeding  a  Dry  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  also  a  heifer, 
which  will  freshen  in  six  to  seven  weeks’ 
time,  and  would  like  to  know  what  ration 
would  be  best  to  feed  now  and  after  fresh. 
I  have  oat  hay  which  I  feed  chopped,  also 
plenty  of  mixed  hay,  and  for  roots,  ruta¬ 
baga  turnips.  All  mill  feeds  are  avail¬ 
able  except  brewers’  grains.  I  am  now 
feeding  the  oat  hay  only  as  I  wish  to  use 
it  up  before  spoiled  by  mice  which  are 
in  it.  Cow  has  been  dry  for  some  time. 
For  grain  I  am  feeding  to  each  two  quarts 
bran  per  day,  with  a  little  oil  meal. 

Maine.  w.  o.  w. 

Bran  and  oilmeal  are  excellent  feeds 
for  the  dry  cow  previous  to  calving.  Aim 
to  have  your  cows  calve  in  a  medium  fat 
condition.  If  they  are  not  getting  in  good 
enntjgh  condition  with  what  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  them,  add  one  part  hominy  or  corn- 
meal  to  the  ration  and  increase  the 
amount  of  the  grain,  so  the  cows  get 
four  or  five  pounds  daily  and  the  heifer 
two  or  three  pounds.  During  the  week 
previous  to  calving  this  can  la*  cut  down 
so  they  are  getting  one  or  two  pounds. 
After  calving  feed  10  pounds  mixed  hay. 
15  pounds  rutabagas,  and  one  pound  of 
the  following  grain  mixture  for  each  3*/> 
pounds  milk  produced  daily  :  Three  parts 
distillers’  grain,  two  parts  hominy  or 
corn  meal,  two  parts  gluten,  two  parts 
wheat  middlings.  The  cow  should  be  given 
a  hot  bran  mash  after  calving  and  be 
brought  on  to  full  feed  gradually.  The 
turnips  should  be  fed  after  milking  to 
avoid  possibility  of  flavoring  the  milk. 


0.1.  Make  money  from  wood 

Tr  JLYfrPTWffg  this  winter.  The  portable 
Vy  W7/m£sWf'.  rig  (below)  can  earn  its 
cost,  plus  a  big  profit,  in 
one  season;  and  the 
whole  outfit  is  made  to 
u  stand  y»*r*  of  hard  service. 

Mounting;  strongest  oak  or  eteei, mortised, 
bolted  and  firmly  braced.  Best  steel  wheels, 
staggered  spokes.  Saw  frame,  heavy  angle 
eteei  bars. bolted  and  rigidly  braoed:equipped 
with  tilting  table.  Saw  Wade  26  to  30  inch. 
Appleton  Engines  deliver  full  rated  h  p.  with 
least  use  of  fuel;  and  wear  for  years.  Sizes  IX 
to  22  h.  p.  (4  to  10  b.  p.  for  outfit  below.) 

Portable  Outfit 


EASY  TO  ERECT  OK 
WOOD  ORIRMUtff 
P0STS^gf*fi\ 


~  fence 
appeals  to 


the  man  who 
— ^  fakes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  home 
1  permanent 


IT]  l^^^^^fraprovement  nt  mo  Jeratocost 

1  Built  of  large  wire,  heavily  gal- 

vanixed.  Will  L*t  many  years. 

”0ur  Republic  Royal  Blue  Gate 

Is  a  model  for  itrcnucti,  durability  ami  conveni¬ 
ence.  Extra  heavy  frame  of  high-carbon  Bteel. 
“U”  end-bars  do  awnvwith  malleable  connec¬ 
tions  -  re, loco  chsne«  of  breakage.  Galvanized  or 

^  (tttntisl.  u  <loxir«*a. 

Gat*  m! hum  Sji  Inchon  front  ond  and  12  fn- 

|  chop  ot  hiiueo  etui.  vour  fianlrr.  Write 


itrotod  Foidor  ond  Cotoiog.' 

Republic  Fence  and 
Cate  Co. 

34  Republic  St. 


It  5*  Ihi*  worlds  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  aud  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traci  ioa  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Gasollno  Traction 


Shrink  of  Milk 

I  am  in  a  great  puzzle  and  come  to 
you  to  see  whether  you  can  solve  it  for 
me.  or  at  least  give  me  some  assistance. 
I  had  a  young  cow  freshen  three  days 
ago,  but  she  gives  hardly  any  milk.  This 
same  cow  last  year  at  her  calving  time 
gave  a  large  amount  of  milk,  gave  the 
calf  all  it  would  take  and  would  then 
milk  out  10  to  15  quarts.  This  year  her 
udder  doesn’t  fill  up  at  all.  just  a  little 
milk  like  a  cow  when  she  is  ready  to 
go  dry.  Daily  feed :  Morning,  about 
two  quarts  mangels,  one-half  pint 
wheat,  middlings,  one-half  pint  ground 
flaxseed  and  a  good  bunch  of  Alfafa  hay. 
At  noon  turned  into  pasture  with  sweet 
corn  fodder;  evening  again  sliced  man¬ 
gels,  with  one-lialf  pint  middlings,  one- 
half  pint  ground  flaxseed  mixed  with 
Alfalfa  hay.  I  fed  about  the  same  last 
year  with  good  success,  but  had  no  man¬ 
gels.  Can  they  he  the  cause?  During 
Summer  I  feed  no  flaxseed,  but  began  in 
Fall  after  pasture  gave  out.  Can  this 
flaxseed  left  over  from  last  year  be  at 
fault?  c.  P. 

At  such  a  distance  it  is  hard  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  trouble  you  are  having  with 
vour  cow.  I  do  not  .see  the  reason  for  her 
failing  to  come  in  to  full  flow  of  milk  un¬ 
less  she  has  not  had  sufficient  food  ;  hence, 
placing  her  in  a  poor  condition.  From 
what  you  say  you  are  feeding  I  should 
judge  the  cow  was  being  underfed.  I 
have  assumed  the  cow  to  weigh  900 
pounds  and  to  be  producing  normally, 
twenty  pounds  (twelve  quarts)  of  4% 
milk.  This  being  the  case,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration  would  supply  the  necessary 
nutriment  daily:  Ten  pounds  Alfalfa 
hay.  twenty  pounds  mangels,  five  pounds 
corn  stover,  seven  pounds  grain  mixture, 
made  up  of  three  parts  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  dried  distillers’  grains 
and  two  parts  wheat  middlings.  This,  I 
judge,  is  considerably  more  than  you  have 
fed  tlie  cow  for  some  time.  The  food 
which  you  have  been  using  also  supplies 


Learn  why  I  have  400,000  cus- 
tomers.  Get  my  prices.  Test 
quality  of  Brown  Fenco  at  my  expense, 
150  Styles  Direct  from  Factory 
13c  per  Rod  up.  Freight  Prepaid 
Hard,  high  carbon,  Basic  Ojwn  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
Double Calvaui/mJ,  Gates  and  Steel  Posts  too.  Write 
postal  now  for  big,  now  Catalog  ami  sample— FREE. 
Addreaa  Dept.  C9 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Ce.  -  -  Cleveland,  O. 


OUR  best 
agents  are 
our  own 
readers  because 
they  know  the 
paper  and  can 
intelligently  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers. 

We  will  reward  you  for 
doing  this  work 


Start  Now  With 


VOU  need  JAMES  service  in  building 
x  a  new  barn,  in  remodeling  the  old 
barn,  or  in  equipping  either  one.  James 
B.-irn  Pliin  Service  starts  you  right.  James  San¬ 
itary  Bam  Equipment— at  prices  to  fit  your  purse 
—will  reduce  labor  and  increase  profits. 

Tlserci  Is  only  one  standard  of  JAMES  quality- 
one  way  of  IlnWriuf  JAMES  ewhJb— one  system 
of  inspection.  Whether  you  p^v  SI  for  n  stall, 
or  $1 .10,  or  more,-  your  bam  »-q nipped  the  JAMES 
WAY  will  be  a  lale-r  saver  and  a  moneymaker. 
If  you  are  not  ready  for  complete  feature- 
equipped  stalls,  st-.rt  with  the  W.75  stalls  and 
add  other  features  g un, ally, 

The  JAMES  line  includes  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Ventilators,  Feed  Trucks,  Wat¬ 
ering  Buckets,  etc. 

Tell  ns  how  many  cows  you  have — when  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  or  remodel— and  whether  you  are 
interested  in  Stalin,  Stanchions,  Pens,  etc.,  and 

Get  the  JAMES  Catalog 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

DR30  Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


Sj|LkUyK(  heavily  galvanized— a  strong, 
-e  I  I,  _  durable,  long-tasti  ng,  rust-ro- 
'  !?m  elsting  fence,  bold  direct  to  tho 
lyV  v  idpm'l  1 -armor  at  wire  mill  prices. 

Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values; 
K  29-lueh  Hog  Fence  -  12  cts.  a  rod. 

47-Inch  Farm  Fenoo  -  IB  ots.  a  rod. 
48-lneh  Poultry  Fence  -  24  et*.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Catv.  Barbed  Wire. 
Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  showB  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Furm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices. '  Write  for  lt  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  M uncle,  Ind. 


Write  for  details 


(Postal  will  do) 


This  Warranted 

i  full  sized  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 

\  $15.75 

\  \  freight  prepaid  to  any 
\  Station  East  of  Missis- 
sippi  River.  Full  par- 
rr.,-%?  tleulars  on  application. 

Hobson&Co.tABsTON4PA. 


DEPARTMENT  “M" 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sjmw"  _  — ~  _  zwga  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  — Last  Forever 

jL  .  __  <  r\  Far,n  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

/  m- 1)  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  'em  up 
k( '  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  tho  famous  NATCO  1 M PERIS H- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  a  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


nfHP 
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distillers’  grains  (.‘51%),  etc*.  By  noting 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  any  feed  that 
you  wish  to  purchase,  pencil  and  paper 
will  quickly  show  you  what  the  protein 
in  it  will  cost  you  per  pound.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  tell  quite  the  whole  story, 
as  palatability.  digestibility  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  animal  to  he  fed 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohy¬ 
drates  in  the  grain  ration  of  milch  cows  is 
dependent  upon  the  kind  of  roughage  fed. 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  quantity.  The 
total  ration  should  be  about  one  part 
protein  to  six  parts  carbohydrates.  It 
may  sometimes  be  narrower  (hat  is.  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  proportion  of  protcin--but 
seldom  wider  than  this.  It.  is  obvious 
that  when  clover  or  Alfalfa  form  a  part 
of  the  roughage,  one  can  add  more  corn 
or  oats  to  the  grain  ration  than  when 
feeding  wheat  straw  or  Timothy  hay  and 
still  not  disturb  the  balance. 

Oats  and  corn,  are  probably  the  best 
grains  for  horses,  no  matter  what  the 
nmghage.  Either  may  be  fed  alone, 
though  the  mixture  is  undoubtedly  bet¬ 
ter.  the  oats,  especially  when  ground, 
lightening  up  the  heavy  eornmcal.  Oil 
meal  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  horse’s 
grain  ration,  particularly  when  inferior 
roughage  is  being  fed.  It  may  be  added 
in  the  amounts  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  daily.  M.  B.  D. 


getting  in  the  fodder  is,  of  course,  un¬ 
known.  but  the  condition  of  the  cows 
will  serve  as  an  index  to  that.  If  they 
do  not  maintain  a  fair  amount  of  flesh 
while  in  milk,  cornmeal  or  hominy  may 
he  added  to  the  grain  ration.  Gluten 
feed  is  one  of  the  best,  milk-producing 
foods,  but.  there  are.  times  when  other 
high  protein  mill  feeds  can  be  purchased 
to  better  advantage.  In  my  own  market, 
buckwheat  middlings  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  money  and  they  are  equal 
in  value.  Ten  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
is  not  a  heavy  grain  ration  for  llolstcins, 
but  the  scales  should  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  increased  amount  will 
pay  a  profit.  M.  B.  d. 


Improving  Restricted  Feed 

I  have  two  cows  about  dry  and  the 
others  only  average  about  two  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  I  am  Compelled  to  feed 
largely  of  corn  fodder  for  roughage,  as 
clover  hay  was  short  crop.  I  have  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $33  per  ton ;  bran.  $26 ; 
suerene,  $2(5,  and  1  have  ground  corn 
and  oats.  I  would  like  an  economical 
formula,  but  want,  a  good  flow  of  milk 
and  have  the  cows  kept  in  good  flesh.  If 
oil  meal  should  be  included,  please  state 
so.  I  caunot  got  gluten  or  brewers’ 
grains  here.  D.  K.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


With  only  corn  fodder  for  roughage 
your  ration  cannot  be  made  very  economi¬ 
cal,  as  the  larger  part,  of  the  nutriment 
must  be  in  the  form  of  purchased  grain. 
Oil  meal  is  very  expensive,  but  you  should 
feed  some  laxative  or  succulent  material 
and  oil  meal  or  dried  beet  pulp  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  very  well.  A  good  grain 
mixture  for  your  cows  may  be  made  up 
as  follows:  Two  hundred  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  oil  meal  or  200  lbs. 
dried  beet  pulp,  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs. 
corn  and  oats  ground  together.  This  will 
keep  your  Cows  in  good  condition  and 
produce  a  fairly  good  flow  of  milk  when 
properly  fed  to  good  cows,  but  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  you  cannot  expect  to  bring 
cows  which  are  advanced  in  the  period 
of  lactation  back  to  their  original  flow 
of  milk.  0,  s.  g. 


Feeding  an  Ayrshire  Cow 

T  have  purchased  a  registered  Ayrshire 
cow,  five  years  old,  due  to  freshen  Febru¬ 
ary  IS.  Will  you  give  me  a  mixed  feed 
suitable  for  this  cow?  I  have  no  rough 
fodder,  all  that  I  can  purchase  is  clover 
hay.  I  am  now  feeding  200  pounds  bran, 
100  pounds  gluten  feed  and  100  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  feed  four  pounds  morning  and 
evening,  with  all  the  hay  she  will  eat. 
Advise  me  if  this  is  correct;  if  not,  what 
feed  to  use.  G.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

Your  cow,  which  is  due  to  freshen  in 
a  short  time,  should  be  fed  a  good,  nour¬ 
ishing  ration  free  from  heavy  concen¬ 
trates,  which  are  apt  to  cause  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  lay  on  excessive  fat  and  produce 
a  feverish  condition  at  the  time  of  fresh¬ 
ening.  This  may  lead  to  milk  fever, 
caked  udder  and  garget  in  aggravated 
cases.  Discontinue,  your  gluten  feed  and 
cottonseed  meal  at  once,  and  feed  a  ra¬ 
tion  composed  of  bran,  dried  brewers’  or 
distillers’  grains  and  ground  oats  or 
hominy  chop.  A  good  proportion  would 
be  two  pounds  bran,  two  pounds  dried 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains  and  one 
pound  ground  oats  or  hominy  chop.  Feed 
only  enough  of  this  to  keep  your  cow 
in  a  good,  thrifty  condition,  and  do  not 
add  the  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  or 
cornmeal  until  at  least  two  weeks  after 
your  cow  freshens,  and  you  will  get  much 
hotter  results  than  by  trying  to  force  a 
large  production  before  normal  conditions 
are  recovered. 


Young  James  had  been  outdoors  play¬ 
ing  all  the  afternoon.  "What,  have  you 
been  playing  all  the  afternoon.  Janies?'’ 
asked  James’s  mother.  “Postman,”  said 
James  enthusiastically.  "It  was  great, 
too.”  “How  do  you  play  postman?” 
asked  bis  mother  dutifully.  “Oh,  I  took 
all  those  piles  of  old  letters  you  had  done 
up  with  blue  ribbons  in  your  lowest  bu¬ 
reau  drawer  and  gave  ’em  out  to  people 
all  down  the  street.  They  thought  it 
was  great,  too.” — Credit  Dost. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  inform  me  the  host  kind  of 
feed  for  grade  Holsteins  with  some  silage 
and  Alfalfa.  I  have  ground  bats  to  mix 
with  feed.  J.  L.  h. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  ration 
which  can  be  called  best,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  a  ration  which  will  produce 
the  best  results  when  fed  to  your  cows 
under  your  conditions  may  not  produce 
the  same  results  when  fed  to  a  different 
herd  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
A  very  good  mixture,  however,  for  you 
to  try  would  be  200  lbs.  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  hominy.  50  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Feed  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  each  cow  is  giving,  but 
do  not  feed  any  heavy  feed  like  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  gluten  feed  to  cows  which  are 
within  three  or  four  weeks  of  parturition, 
or  for  at  least  two  weeks  thereafter.  With 
corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage 
this*  will  form  as  nearly  an  ideal  ration 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  formulate. 

C.  S.  G. 


You  insure  your  buildings 
against  repairs  and  decay 
when  you  use 


HIGH  STANDARD 
LIQUID  •  PAINT 


Forty  years  of  line  has  proved  the  durability  and 
economy  of ‘  High  Stan, lard.”  It  sticks  tight  to 
tins  wood  in  perfecty  protecting  coats— und  wears 
for  years. 

Write  today  for  "Paint  and  Fainting"  nnd 
"Farmiioiutc  Outride  and  In  side.  "Shown  1#  v  lews  in 
comm  of  home  exterior*  and  luterior«.  Gtvesad- 
vlooand  Information  uh  to  t-  .t  paint  for  house 
barn.  BllO.  machinery,  etc.  ,S-k  lor  tho  name  of 
nearest  dealer  in  Lowe  Brothers  paints,  varnishes, 
enamels,  stains. 


Jfie  £cwe  Brothers  Company 


Corn  Ration  with  PeaJVine  Silage 

I  am  feeding  my  cows,  which  are  grade 
Holsteins.  sweet  corn  stalks  one  a  day.  all 
that  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  once  a 
day  all  the  bright  oat  straw  that  they 
will  cat  up  dean :  twice  a  day,  after  milk¬ 
ing.  all  of  the  pea  silage  lliey  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  for  grain  500  pounds  of 
gluten  feed,  500  pounds  wheat  bran  mid¬ 
dlings,  mixed,  25  pounds  salt,  five  pounds 
twice  a  day  to  each  cow.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  better  for  a  ration  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk?  The  pea  silage  is  from  can¬ 
ning  factory  after  the  peas  are  taken  out. 
and  the  sweet  corn  stalks  have  about 
half  of  the  corn  left  in  them.  D.  H.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  ration  that  you  arc  feeding  is  a 
good  one.  the  pea  silage  being  equal  to, 
or  slightly  better  than,  corn  silage,  and 
the  grain  mixture  a  milk  producing  one. 
The  amount  of  corn  that  the  cows  are 


510  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Bobton  Now  York  Jersoy  City  Chicago 

_ Kaunas  City _ Minneapolis _ 


E  FRONT  THATGAVE 

RIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Continuous  Optn  Door  Front.  Per 
liuiueut  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

‘  Size  8  x  20  .  ,  .  .  $  80,00 

••  lOxSt  .  .  .  .  110.00 

*•  l-JxiW  ...  110.00 

Other  Sizes  In  proportion.  Dis¬ 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


catalog  iiiirn 

Box  1  1 


Save  Agents  Profits  / 

D1RICO  and  STANDARD  Silo.  have 
aIwava  h#<n  tameum  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  4»\d  exclusive  feature*.  The  tti ongnt 
end  lightest  conrtructton.  Safe  steel  fodder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  price#  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  wc  ever  made  lot  early  order*. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

Aim  UN,  MAINE 


Dr.  W.  A.  Henry’s  standard  work  on 
live  stock  feeding  has-  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  F. 
T5.  .Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25,  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Pioneer 


on  which 


other  Silos 

Are 

Modeled 


The  Harder  Silo  is  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  Am 
and  many  Slate  Govern- 
ments.  Endorsed  by  dairy  _ 
authorities  everywhere  for  (JjSBH 
its  quality,  durability  ' 

and  excellent  preservation  of  Silage, 


■  Harder  Patents  in  1899 
1  started  the  Silo  industry  in 
^  America.  Many  Silo  manu- 
j|L  facturers  have  copied 
py  I  larder  features,  under  the 
Harder  Patents — a  signifi¬ 
cant  admission  of  Harder  superiority. 


^  improvements  eacn  year  Keep  the  Harder  Silo  always  in 
the  lead.  The  rigid,  storm-proof  anchor  system,  the  air-tight, 
hermetically  sealed  walls,  the  massive,  permanent  construction,  the 
easily-operated  doors — these  and  other  features  make  the  Harder 
the  best  investment. 


More  durable  and  profitable,  less  expensive  than  concrete  and  tile.  Keeps 

;  sweet,  lresh  and  palatable — no  mouldy,  sour  or  acid  silage  from  a  Harder, 
d  is  a  non-conductor,  so  all  the  heat  necessary  for  perfect  silage  stays  within . 

A  Harder  Silo  will  utilize  all  your  corn  crop  and  cut  your 
bills  in  half.  It  will  pay  for  its  entire  cost  Within  a  year  or  ' 

two.  Wecan  give  you  the  experiences  of  ' 

hundreds  of  dairymen,  proving  this.  • ■>  V? 


Exceptional  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Live 
Agents  in  tinoeoiipiVtl 
territory.  Askfor special 
agency  proposition, 
stating  your  business 
references  and  territory 
desired. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Box  1 1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Provable  Papec  Points 

E  Every  reason  for  the  “Papec”  is  proved  by  thousands  of  machines 

—  in  use—  giving  satisfaction  in  nvvtry  Male — almost  everywhere. 

—  Thousand*  are  operated  by  only  I  II, i*.  jms  cn^iucK — with  little  or 

E  no  repair  cost  and  saving  CheJr  owner*  time  und  money.  Thesim- 
E  pie,  durable  “Papec"  duIim motion  ha*  never  been  exct  ll  d.  The 
E  seini  stool  frame:  heavy  won*  driving  mechanism ,  *<x  fons  instead 
=  of  the  usual  four.  the  low  i-peed— only  000  are  a  few  •  .f 

—  the  “Papec"  feature?  that  red ur <3  powet  oo>t,  iiU’im  dnrubilib  and 

—  brill*:  thorough  satisfaction.  Learn  the  many  other  reasons  whv 
=  the  •Papec''  nerve*  when  oihern  full.  Send  post.il  for  our  new 

=.  1916  Catalog;  dcrtthllilnfc  the  new  patented  ^-lr  feedii iir  device  that  i 
E  handles  all  growths — grEen  or  dry.  I 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  U.  S.  1 


PAPEC  MACHINE  i 

Box  10  Shortsville, 
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'W’HefrSnow  Lies  Deep 


the  Unadilla  owner  can  depend  on  having  the  nutritious, 
succulent  green  feed  so  essential  to  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion  when  dairy  products  bring  best  prices.  The 
Unadilla  is  a  guaranteed  silo  of  tested  durability.  Save 
money byorderingnowatthemidwinterdiscount.  Write 
for  catalog,  prices  and  agency  proposition.  Address 
UNADILLA'SILO  CO.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ANY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
k  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 

IN®** 

Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  ll. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers’ money-saving 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  BPItSi  811,0  CO.,  ■’>  1  Union  Bid*., Anderson, Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Uo.  Dea  Mol  nos,  la.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
518  Exohangs  Hldg.  5 19  Indiana  Bld(.  518  kw»  stock  Ex.  Uld*. 


Keeps  ensilage 
fresh  and  sweet 


Many  exclusive 
Doom  on  hinges;  triple, 
bevel  refrigerator  type  door  and 
frame;  oval  thor  frame  to  fit  exact 
circumference  of  tilo:  extra  heavy 
hoops  amt  lugs  bent  to  fit  silo;  con¬ 
tinuous  door  frame. 

Thoroughly  Manufactured 

Our  60  yrs.  of  manufacturing  exper¬ 
ience  is  valuable  to  you.  Write  for 
instructive  Silo  Book.  Wealsomake 
Enameled  Metal Silos.  Agents  wanted 
a,  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
f  Bo*  IS  Springfield,  O. 


J|  fjyS  Tells  you 

)y1  know  about  pres- 

ent-day  silage  feed- 
Ing—  how  to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made— 
stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
W  pit.  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
r  —all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage-41  of  them. 
Here  s  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  it 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver’s  “Ohio” 
Silo  Fillers 

A  vy  G/N.  Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 
ySi'k'  vVQr.  ’Silo  F'llt-r  Logic”  which 

N.  wa  send  free,  Enclose  10c 
v  \\G-4x  and  we  send  “Modern 

^Silage  Methods1'  with 

*»  >  '<WjL'S  The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
k  364  Broadway,  Salem,  O. 


Perfect-tittlng  doors  make  the  alio  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  llie  ensilage 
sweet  ami  tresh  down  to  ls>t  fork  ml.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
negat'd.  Strum?  hoop*  form  easy 

ladder.  BuUt  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Fine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress  You 
can  t  buy  abetter  silo  at  any  price.  C  omplete 
flnchorlng  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto!* Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md„ 
and  Roanoke,  Vo.  Writs  Jor  /Ww  eatnloa. 
ECONOMY  81L0  A  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Frederick.  M.l. 


mm 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
BaeW  and  Corners.  Clotli  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  —"It rtt.t t.  Nkw-Yohkkji”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issue*,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weit  30th  S*.  New  York  City 
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WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese 


swers  as  well,  and  then  one  has 
power  at  hand  for  a  force  pump,  and 
running  the  small  machinery  as  well. 
Sanitation  is  only  another  word  to  ex¬ 
press  extreme  cleanliness,  and  a  sanitary 
factory  is  only  a  place  where  the  flies 
are  kept  out,  the  cobwebs  swept  down, 
and  the  floor  vats  and  implements  made 
spick-span  clean  and  kept  so.  Never  take 
in  milk  from  the  old  style  open-top  can, 
and  see  and  know  that  every  can  before 
it  is  returned  to  the  farm  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  sterilized  with  live 
steam,  at  the  factory.  Require  that  these 
cans  shall  not  be  used  for  any  domestic, 
or  other  purpose  at  the  farm,  and 
now  and  then  to"  be  sure,  use  the  cotton 
sediment  test  when  receiving  milk,  to 
know  what  possibly  may  be  in  the  can 
besides  milk. 

Let  the  patrons  stay  by  each  ether 
and  work  to  promote  the  best  int'o-ests 
of  all.  Do  not  believe  there  is  another 
factory  that  will  do  better  by  you  than 
your  own.  Get.  together  every  month  and 
talk  over  matter,  how  to  care  better  for 
the  cows,  feed  them  better,  and  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Talk  about  how  to  breed  better 
cows.  Let  every  man  take  a  good  dairy 
paper  and  make  a  study  of  dairying. 
Make  your  co-operative  effort  a  dairy 
school,  be  willing  students,  and  The 
R.  X.-Y.  will  willingly  give  you  every 
assistance  possible.  j.  g. 


buffer 


On  the  ways  of  operating  a  co-operative 
cheese  factory  there  is  no  end  of  opinions, 
and  of  them  all,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
as  much  from  the  human  viewpoint,  as 
the  defects  in  the  mechanical  working  of 
the  concern.  This  purely  personal  view 
of  how  things  should  be  managed,  refus¬ 
ing  concessions  and  arbitration  of  differ¬ 
ences.  is  the  very  thing  that  has  wrecked 
so  many  co-operative  efforts,  and  landed 
the  factory  at  last  in  private  ownership. 

First,  I  would  have  as  few  rules,  laws, 
and  whereases  in  the  formation  of  the 
company  as  possible,  but  have  the  few 
clear  and  explicit,  and  have  every  patron 
feel  the  responsibility  of  his  agreement 
and  live  up  to  these  few  requirements, 
until  changed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
association.  If  there  are  any  defects  in 
the  working,  it  will  be  noticed  by  many 
rather  than  a  single  member.  I  would 
have  the  ownership  of  the  factory  di¬ 
vided  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in 
amount,  and  on  this  I  would  expect  that 
dividends  should  be  paid.  The  divi¬ 
dends  should  come  in  the  way  of  a  de¬ 
creased  cost  of  material  and  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  quality  of  produce.  No  one  buys  a 
grain  drill  or  an  auto  expecting  divi¬ 
dends  aside  from  increased  utility  and 
pleasure.  Do  not  stock  up  too  heavily 
with  expensive  machinery,  and  ofteu 
little-used  accessories,  and  buy  from  re- 


k  . m _ 

Belt  to  a  Farquhar  Engine 

The  Farquhar  Locomotive  Rig  is  the 
•deal  general  farm  engine.  For  saw  mill 
work  wc  offer  the  celebrated  Cornish 
wood  burner.  Both  these  outfits  are  con¬ 
venient  to  move  and  extremely  simple 
to  operate.  All  parts  are  mechanically 
proportioned,  accurately  machined  and 
fitted,  thus  Insuring  steady,  dependable 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 

We  also  manufacture  it  full  lin<*  of 
Steam  Farm  Tractors.  Catalog  describing 
the  complete  Farquhar  line  of  Engines 
and  Boilers,  sent  free  on  request.  These 
machines  are  the  direct  result  of  our 
sixty  years  manufacturing  progress. 
Write  today  and  profit  by  our  experience. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430.  York,  Penna. 

Other  Farquhar  Product*  are:  Gas  Trac¬ 
tor*  and  Portables,  Saw  Mills,  Thresher*, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Hydraulic  Presses. 


a  pennies 
back  Dollars! 


ONCE  get  a  reputation  for 
making  the  best  butter, 
ajitlyouMI  never  have  trouble 
getting  fancy  prices  for  all 
vott  can  produce. 

This  year,  just  go  a  step 
beyond  good  stock,  careful 
feeding  and  careful  churn¬ 
ing.  Use  Worcester  Salt  — 
the  salt  that  dissolves  freely 
without  grit  or  mottles.  Top- 
notch  butter  makers  bring 
out  their  prize-winning  11a- 
vor  with  clean,  sivnet  tasting 
Worcester  Salt. 

Try  Worcester  Salt  iu  your  next 
churning.  Taste  the  result.  See  if 
it  won’t  pay  you  to  use  it  regularly. 


THE  TOWER  SYSTEM 
CORN  CULTURE 


Is  employed  by  most  successful  Seed  Growers, 

Most  prominent  among  whom  ranks  THE 
ZELLER  SEED  CO.,  Cooper,  Iowa, 

(Growers  of  Grand  Champion  Bushel  of 
Corn  exhibited  at  1915  World**  Fair.  San 
Francisco.)  They  say:  "We  use  it  all  the 

time,  wet  or  dry  weather. - We  believe 

tlieTourcr  method  the  only  method  of  culti¬ 
vation.  and  will  always  recommend  it  to 
corn  growers.**  Scores  of  other  seed  spe¬ 
cialists  and  many  thousand*  of  farmers  use 
the  Tower  System.  It  pays  to  use  it  It  pays 
the  rent  as  it  increases  the  yield. 

Spares  All  «Gorn  Roots 


WORCESTER 

SALT 


The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Packed  in  Btroug  Iri«h  linen  l>ag*,  28  and  56 
lbs.  Srauller  sizcH  in  Miiinlin.  At  your  grocer1*. 

Send  for  our  interest!  n/s  booklet, 
Butter  Making  on  the  Fat  to."  It's  free. 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grads 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Itac  Cora  Rods  within  five  Inches  of  the  Surface. 

A  WET  SEASON  TRIUMPH 

Ira  Vincent,  Algonn,  la.,  an  average  pro¬ 
gressive  fanner,  grew  by  the  Tower  System 


the  past  season  a  well-matured  corn  crop, 
from  which  he  sold  over  200  bushel*  of 
Sved  Com  at  an  average  price  of  $6.25  per 
bushel  (sold  to  his  neighbors  who  had 
used  "shovel  cultivators.’*) 

This  endorses  the  Tower  way  for  a  WCt 
season,  as  well  as  dry  weather. 

Avoid  imitations;  Bee  that  your  cultivator 
has  the  name  "TOWER’’  on  the  tongue. 
Write  a  postal  for  our  free  booklet  on 
‘Corn  Culture.” 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

86th  Avenue,  Mendota,  Illinois. 

(Original  manufacturer*  of  Surface  Cultivators.) 


Rock  Bottom 

on  the  Very  Best 

Steel  Roofing 

Ever  Made  JIMM 


This  is  positively  the  greatest  roof¬ 
ing  proposition  ever  made.  Be- / 
fore  you  invest  in  new  roof  cover-  /£l 
tng.  siding  or  ceiling,  first  learn  /V* 


w.jiuiK.  uiai-  warn 

about  live  one  best— by  far  the  Wjf  > 
best  from  overr  viewpoint. *ntl  SAX. 
cheapest.  Take  no  chances.  1/^/^ 
Get  Edward-’  Freight  Prepaid  LeO 
offers  and  note  the  big  saving,  j  Sy* 

EDWARDS  Steel 

Tiohtcote  Reo  Steel  Simmies 

actually  coat  Icaa— outlast  three  ordi- 
naryroofa— no  painting  or  repairs.  Rot- 
proof, fire-proof,  rust -proof,  and  guiur-  , 
~ '  '  Any  oncean  / 
you  like,  ij 


Send  for 
Cataloe 


FARM  WAGONS 


'°W  W*,epl3 — 

v6{  f  JLjy  or  narrow  tires. 

kw'Sfmv£;'rt}  °tf  -jl* 

WS?  1 ntw  any  running  gear. 
y  ^  Catalog  illustrated  t  u  tm! ...  8  frew 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48E!ui  SI..  Quincy,  III. 


antecd  lightning-proof,  Any 
lay  it, right  over  old  shingles  it ; 

Impossible  To  Rust 
Edges  and  Nail  Holes 

Every  of  Edward*  Galvan¬ 

ized  Stool  Shimflc*.  Roollng,  St*lkntf, 

Ceiling  or  finish  is  extra  ]i<avy  fcjal- 
vanizod.  riii-»*ri*  at  n  time,  by  <vur  ex¬ 
clusive  11 CHT  COTE  ixatofltvd  pro¬ 
cess  after  about  hnn  been 
and  reati aarocE  Sido  and  edge#  ore 
as  heavily  fwilvnnizod  on  ho«Jy  of  8h* 

Mean*  no  weak  upots  to  tori  or  com* 

By  me-AiiR  of  Ed  wards*  Latent  Jut*  ■ 
lockinjr  IWici?  free  il  lust  rid  ion)  till 
nails  ora  driven  through  uoitarlayvr  ot 
metal  only  -no  exposure- no  leaks. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wide  vari.  ty  many  styles,  all  j»  ^ 

Bizet!  of  Portable,  Ftmptvoof 
Metal  Garages,  ftml 

up.  Low.:;!  prices  ,:Vnr  q.,»|prs 
made.  Pc* tel  brings  FRtF  ;Jtl.l||nr 
61-pagc  Garage  Catalog, 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ^  |  I 

Edwards'  K«>  Steel  Clus-  ft'  '~i 
ter  Shingles,  V-Cnmpod, 

GorrugatethSlRiKlingSeiijii  t, 

Painted  or  Galvanized  Hoofing  direct  to 
tom’factccy  itrioet;.  Write  today  for  Fit! 

Or  1-  ER  on  the  lowest  prices 
ever  mode  for  World's  Beat  MB 
Hoofing,  Free  Samples  and  iff! 

Hoofing  Book  No.  273  * 

THE  EDWARDS  MfC.  CO..  /§  RS 

223-273  PfteSL.  J\W  IlS 

Cincinnati,  (Him  Ijfflm  |iw  117 

Note  construction  Igft 

of  Patent  Inter-  yllVl — — 

locking  Davico,  /ftlllM 
protecting  nail 

weather-  /§/  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

makingroof  jM, W  THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
absolute-  Mwr  223-273  F»ihu St.,Cir.r  innati 

ly  water  y|j||ljir  Plcutto  Bern  I  FREE  tt  am  pica,  Freight - 

trglit,  /.  wy  Paid  prices  and  World’s  Greatest  Roof- 

MW  ing  Book  No.  L.s 


Spanish  \fvtnl  Tile 


Corruttated 


The  day  of  cheaper  lime  is  here.  No  need  to  n«e  burnt  lime 
that  burns  up  the  humus  In  your  soil.  If  you  have  lmrc  rock 
on  your  burn  you  can  grind  it  for  about  50c  per  ton  with  the 
LIMKPULVUR,  No  hauling —  no  freight  to  pay. 


C>He  Jeffrey  LimePulveR 


Save s  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton  on  Linio 

Pulverize  from  10  to  70  tons  a  day  with  the  I.IMEPULVFtt 
^ make  from  620  to  61011  a  day  grinding 
for  neighbors.  Crush  rock  for  road  and 
concrete  work.  Portable.  Sold 
y  on  a  guarantee,  flulli  to 

if  I last  a  li  leti  me.  Sizes 
CS*— UCtf*  j^^^at»i.uit  engines  Horn 

h  a*,  b  from  8  to  10 

Free  Trial:  horsepower. 

Learn  about  our  offer  that  enables  aUTX  A 

you  to  try  the  t.lMEPULVKR  right  V<A  A  (,5) 
on  your  farm  using  your  own  power  and 
rock.  Writ©  today  for  offer,  catalog  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  farmers. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

265  First  Avenue 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Name 


Address . . . . . . . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Che  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Knuckling 

I  have  a  mule  whose  left  hind  foot  is 
in  very  bad  shape.  For  about  a  year 
she  has  been  gradually  getting  more  lame, 
walking  more  and  more  on  the  tip  of  the 
foot,  until  now  the  foot  is  almost,  curved 
under  and  if  she  puts  her  foot  on  the 
ground  she  stands  on  the  top  of  tin-  hoof. 
It  is  as  if  the  back  ligaments  or  tendons 
have  drawn  up,  pulling  the  foot  with  it. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  done?  c.  H. 

Virginia. 

The  only  hope  of  improving  this  con¬ 
dition  would  be  to  have  the  operation  of 
tenotomy  performed  by  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Select  a  trained  and  exper¬ 
ienced  expert  for  the  operation,  a.  s.  a. 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  cow  which  freshened  about  a 
week  ago.  Three  days  later  she  slipped, 
injuring  her  hind  parts  so  that  she  can¬ 
not  get  up,  although  she  can  move  her 
hind  parts  freely.  .She  can  raise  herself 
on  her  fore  legs.  She  eats  and  drinks 
well  and  apparently  is  in  good  heal th. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and 
how  I  can  help  her?  w.  s.  w. 

In  all  probability  there  is  a  fracture 
of  the  pelvis  or  of  a  hone  of  the  hind 
leg.  but  this  we  cannot  decide  without 
making  an  examination.  A  veterinarian 
should  be  employed  to  make  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  see  if  treatment  would  give  re¬ 
lief.  A.  S.  A. 


Splints 

1.  I  have  a  two-months-old  colt  which 
from  its  birth  had  a  splint  on  each  fore¬ 
leg.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  them.  1!.  Where  would  be  the  pro¬ 
per  place  on  the  body  to  bleed  a  horse? 

Ohio.  j,  it.  W. 

1.  The  splint  bones  simply  are  larger 
or  more  prominent  than  usual  or  you  may 
be  mistaking  the  natural  little  knob  on 
the  lower  end  of  each  splint  bone  for  a 
splint.  Treatment  is  unnecessary. 

2.  The  jugular  vein  running  in  the 

groove  (jugular  gutter)  of  the  neck,  but 
bleeding  is  rarely  done  nowadays ,  and 
is  quite  unnecessary.  A.  S.  A. 

Puffs 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  and 
manage  my  lt»-monfhs-old  filly?  She 
weighs  1.1175,  and  has  always  been  fat, 
bad  the  run  of  large  paddock.  She  now 
has  slight  puffs  on  the  hocks  (in  front). 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  make  a  slower 
growth  for  a  while?  Would  driving  her 
light  a  few  miles  a  day  be  a  benefit?  Is 
there  anything  that  could  be  rubbed  on 
the  puffs  that  would  help  any?  o.  s. 
New  York. 

I.et  the  filly  run  out  every  day,  but  do 
not  drive  her.  Standing  on  board  floors 
and  heavy  feeding  tend  to  induce  the 
puffin  ess  of  the  hocks,  or  to  aggravate 
such  u  condition.  Huh  the  hocks  once 
daily  with  10  per  cent,  iodine  petrogen 
or  vitsogen.  Let.  the  filly  occupy  a  box 
stall  when  in  the  stable,  Feed  a  lighter 
ration,  but  keep  the  filly  growing.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  hand  rubbing  proves  beneficial,  so 
massage  well  each  time  the  iodine  pre¬ 
paration  is  used.  A.  S.  A. 

Heaves 

Is  Alfalfa  bay  bad  for  horses,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  a  touch  of  the  heaves? 
1  fed  to  one  horse  with  sound  wind  and 
it  set  him  to  coughing  and  seemed  to 
shorten  his  wind.  I  fed  to  a  man*  that 
has  a  touch  of  heaves  and  it.  made  her 
heaves  bad.  The  buy  is  good,  clean,  well 
cured,  H)T1  crop.  Their  feed  consists  of 
cracked  corn,  corn  on  ear,  whole  oats, 
ground  oats,  bran,  and  Alfalfa,  molasses 
horse  feed  as  a  change.  What  is  a  good 
remedy  for  heaves,  as  a  relief  of  course 
only.  Horses  slobber  very  much  while 
eating  whole  oats.  I  am  told  that  is  due 
to  the  fumigation  or  disinfectant  used  on 
oats  for  the  prevention  of  spread  of  the 
hoof  and  mouth  disease.  e.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

In  certain  Western  States  where  Alfal¬ 
fa  cures  perfectly  such  hay  is  liked  for 
horses,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  hay  irritates  the  kidneys  and  loosens 
the  bowels  too  much  to  make  it  quite 
suitable  for  work  horses.  Any  bulky  feed 
is  bad  l'oi*  a  horse  affected  with  heaves, 
and  too  much  of  such  feed  is  liable  to  in¬ 
duce  heaves  in  a  susceptible  horse.  For 
the  general  feeding  of  work  horses  good 
Timothy  or  upland  prairie  hay,  or  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  that  is  well 
saved  and  free  from  dust;  or  mold,  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Alfalfa  or 
straight  clover  hay.  To  a  heavey  horse 
it  is  best  to  feed  wet  oat  straw  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  grass  in  Summer  in  prefereiwe  to 
any  other  roughage,  and  no  bulky  feed 
should  be  allowed  at  noon  when  the  horse 
has  work  to  do.  nor  should  he  be  worked 
soon  after  a  meal.  Half  an  ounce  of 
I'owbu-'s  solution  of  arsenic  given  night 
and  morning  will  relieve  the  distress  of 
heaves  and  the  dose  may  be  increased  or 
given  three  times  a  day  in  severe  cases, 
after  the  horse  has  become,  accustomed  to 
the  medicine.  The  slobbering  is  chiefly 
due  to  irregularities  of  the  teeth.  Have 
the  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian 
and  then  feed  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran 
and  allow  a  few  ears  of  corn  at  noon,  ns 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cool.  a.  h.  a. 
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Florida,  theLand  of  Opportunity 


Long  known  as  the  winter  garden  of  the  Nation,,  FI  or- 
ida  is  rapidly  coming  into  her  own  along  more  substantial 
lines-of  development. 

Her  vegetables  for  1913-14  were  valued  at  over  $13,000,000, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  preceding 

^ The  value  of  Florida's  fruits  for  1913-14 
(  was  almost  $14,000,000,  as  against  about 

$10,000,000  for  1 91 2- 13. 

Wm  Florida's  field  crops  for  1913-14  were 

worth  nearly  $19,000,000,  compared  with  i 

$16,000,000  for  the  previous  year.  % 

The  live  stock  of  the  State  had  a  value  in 
/ill vlr  I9I3'I4  about  $30,000,000,  or  more  than 

25  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before. 

\  W The  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
V*  State  for  1913-14  was  approximately  $84,- 

000,000,  a  gain  of  more  than  $20,000,000 
^  over  1912-13.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 

mated  that  the  1 9 1 4- 1 5  crop  will  amount  m 
^  to  $100,000,000.  \ 

*4^  A  delightful  year  'round  climate,  fertile 

4\\|Sw,  soil,  an<^  a  desirable  blending  of  sunshine  and 

showers,  make  Florida  the  ideal  State  in  which 
wwfUnl/lfi *  jBnV to  live.  Nowhere  else  can  there  be  found 
WFMl  \\  mYvflNIV'  greater  opportunities  than  Florida  now  offers. 

//vMBNI  l\w\  Of  her  total  acreage  of  tillable  land,  less  than 

Ay~'rlWM  l\  |!,7/|II'  S  Per  cent  yet  under  cultivation. 

(  »['  m.  For  further  information  about  Florida  address 

[  g  'ML  any  or  all  of  the  following; 


Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade  of  Howey, 

Avon  Park,  Florida.  Yalaha,  Florida. 

Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W 

Bartow,  Florida.  Jacksonville,  Florida.  ■ 

Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade, 

Frostproof,  Florida.  Lakeland,  Florida.  M 

Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade, 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida.  Lake  Wales,  Florida.  m 

Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M 

Ft.  Myers,  Florida.  Lake  Worth,  Florida.  M 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami,  Florida.  K 

Oklawaha  Valley  Railroad,  Orange  Springs,  Fla.  m 
Board  of  Trade,  Orange  Springs,  Florida.  M 

Board  of  Trade,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Board  of  Trade,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  M 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  m 
Board  of  Trade,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  M 

^^Board  of  Trade,  Plant  City,  Fla.  U 
Board  of  Trade,  Sarasota,  Fla.  K 
Board  of  Trade,  Sebring,  Fla,  V 
M  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  Fla.  M 
Board  of  Trade, 

£?  *' ^N^jl^Wauchula,  Fla. 

M  i9i5  -  by  . 

Ql)  ^■^LORIDA  FIRST 


Owner  Very  Old-Must 

lot  of  Pic  basement  burns:  stabling  for  00  cattle; 
2  silos,-  running  water  to  buildings;  100  acres:  dog- 
proof  sheet*  fence :  land  lays  good;  very  product¬ 
ive;  hundreds  Of  acres,  meadow  and  plow  land; 
$2,000  worth  timber;  all  for  $7,000 ;  $3,000  cash:  bal¬ 
ance,  long  time*  <&  f*  par  cent,  interest.  Possibly 
the  greatest  bargain  in  stale.  Yon  will  say  so,  t<>.>. 
HAI-l/S  P,j  Fv  'I  AH  !•'  N«  Y '.  Uwegn  hogi  Co.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profit*  in  grain,  vega- 
tables,  fruits.  live  stock  ami  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate*,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

>1.  V.  KICIIAKDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Runm  8/.  Southern  Railway,  Washington.  0.  C. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 


Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man  says:  “Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20#  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  In  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  191 S  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Bariev  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other¬ 
wise,  ranging  front  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  l«nd,  nor  ia  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  (settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

1  1 39  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


What  is  good  ant!  what  bail;  how  totctl  which 
Is  which.  How  th?  Northern  man  may  succeed 
here;  what  he  must  avoid.  Facts  fearlessly 
slated ;  unbiased  answers  to  questions  asked  by 
Subscribers.  Cultural  directions  given,  shipping 
puzzles  solved  ;  articles  by  experts;  based  on 
experience.  The  great  farm  paper  of  Florida. 
Subscribe  now.  Published  weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 
Five  weekstrr.il,  10  cents. 

Florida  Grower.  30  Hill  Bldg. .Tampa,  Fla. 


310ACRES 

40  Cows,  $3,000  Cash 

Here  Is  oue  of  the  easiest  and  best  buys  Of  the  year, 
line  creek  farm,  loos  ted  In  one  of  the  best  running 
sections  of  New  York  State,  within  3  miles  of  liail- 
rottd  station,  milk  markets — Bordens  and  cheese 
factory.  This  farm  lays  line,  225  acres  tillable,  50 
acres  timber,  lias  tine  large  house  of  12  rooms  and 
good  tenant  house,  malu  barn  40x120.  with  ell 
4»xi0,  horse  barn  40x40,  hog  house  aud  hen  bouse. 
Uu tilling  water  to  house  and  barns.  40  tine  grade 
Holstein  cows,  1  pair  of  heavy  horses,  gasoline 
engine,  milking  machine,  truck  wagon,  milk  wagon, 
manure  spreader,  hay  loader,  hay  tedder,  hay  Take, 
mower,  plow-.,  barrows,  cultivators,  and  about  ail 
tools  t.*>  run  the  farm  with,  all  for  fl.i.Ul'O,  with  a  cash 
payment  of  $3,UU0.  balance  mortgage,  at  5%.  Inquire 
HIRAM  M1NTZ.  216  Phelp.BId*,,  Ringb«mt«m,  N  Y. 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

fl  now  Crops  Grotv,  Johnson........  1.50  S| 

1 1  Celery  rultiire,  Henttle . 50  S 

If  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  jH 

The  Rural  Hew  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y* 
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WON 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


nr»«T»i»T  o<  wuuiLTm 


SUCCESSFUL  AT 

Hutchinson,  Champaign,  Fremont 
and  Bloomington  Demonstrations 


TRAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


EAVES 


Farm  Mechanics 


Mogul  8-16 


Electric  Power  from  Steam 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  arri- 
elos  on  electric  light  for  the  farm.  We 
have  a  small  stream  on  onr  farm,  about 
N00  feet  from  the  house.  I  think  it  de¬ 
livers  about  100  cubic  feet  to  the  minute. 
Ho  you  think  I  could  get  enough  power 
from  an  undershot  wheel  to  run  a  one- 
kilowatt  dynamo.  110  volt,  at  half  load 
or  25  20-candle  power  lamps.  I  wish  to 
use  a  compound-wound  dynamo.  Jlow 
long  would  a  dynamo  of  this  kind  last, 
and  how  many  wires  would  I  have  to 
have  from  the  dynamo  to  the  house? 
Could  I  make  a  small  turbine  for  this 
purpose?  If  so.  bow  is  it  made,  and 
what  different  sized  wheels  would  I  re¬ 
quire  between  the  turbiue  and  the 
dynamo?  G.  H. 

Gap,  Pa. 

To  obtain  the  horse  power  that  a 
stream  is  capable  of  developing  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  the  amount,  of  water 
flowing  past  a  given  point  per  minute, 
and  the  distance  it  falls  in  feet.  By  get¬ 
ting  this  first  factor  in  pounds  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  it  by  the  height  of  the  full  in 
feel  we  secure  the  foot  pounds  of  work 
accomplished  per  minute  by  the  stream. 
As  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute  con¬ 
stitute  a  horse  power,  dividing  by  this 
number  will  give  the  horse  power  that 
the  stream  is  capable  of  developing.  G. 
H.  fails  to  give  the  amount  of  fall  that 
can  be  secured  in  the  stream  referred  to. 
simply  stating  that  the  flow  is  ‘‘about'’ 
100  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Assuming  that  the  stream  has  a  fall  of 
10  feet  at  this  point,  not  quite  two 
horse  power  would  be  developed  with  the 
flow  given.  A  cubic  foot  of  wafer  weighs 
roughly  02.5  pounds,  therefore  0.250 
pounds  of  water  would  fall  lit  feet  in 
this  case,  making  a  total  of  62.500  foot 
pounds  of  work  done  in  one  minute.  This 
divided  by  33,000  gives  nearly  1.0  as  the 
horse  power  of  the  stream. 

The  available  fall  can  be  measured 
roughly  by  means  of  a  carpenter’s  level. 
Place  tilts  in  a  level  position  oil  the 
bank  of  the  stream  with  its  length  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  course  of  the  si  ream.  Have 
a  helper  hold  a  polo  upright  with  the 
foot  at  the  proposed  level  of  the  water  in 
the  pond  and  sighting  over  the  level  have 
him  mark  the  point  where  the  line  of 
sight  intersected  the  pole.  Xmv  have  him 
go  down  stream  to  tin-  proposed  location 
nf  the  wheel  and  without  moving  the 
level  repeat  the  operation.  The  distance 
between  the  two  marks  on  the  pole  will 
indicate  the  total  fall  of  the  stream.  It. 
is  not  possible  to  utilize  quite  all  of  tin's 
in  turning  the  wheel,  however,  as  enough 
has  to  be  deducted  to  permit  ready  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  waste  water  from  the 
wheel. 

The  amount  of  water  flowing  in  a 
stream  is  a  deceptive  factor  and  can  sel¬ 
dom  he  determined  accurately  without 
measurement.  In  small  streams  the  flow 
is  visually  measured  by  a  weir — a  rectan¬ 
gular  or  V-shaped  notch  in  u  temporary 
dam  through  which  the  water  flows.  The 
depth  is  measured  some  distance  up 
stream  from  the  weir  by  driving  a  stake 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  until  its  top  ;s 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  weir  opening 
aud  then  measuring  to  the  water  surface 
from  this  point.  A  weir  table  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  compute  the  flow  and  this  is 
gladly  furnished  along  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  a  weir  by  maun-- 
facturcrs  of  water  wheels  and  electric 
machinery  for  farm  use.  Several  meas¬ 
urements  should  be  taken  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  as  the  flow  is  of 
course  much  less  at  some  Seasons  than  it. 
is  at  another. 

friction,  eddy  cur- 


sufficient  power  for  the  work.  The  tur¬ 
bine  would  be  the  most  difficult  type  to 
make  and  at  best  is  not  well  adapted  to  a 
small  flow  of  water.  If  on  measurement 
the  water  supply  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  he  anticipated  lie  might,  however, 
build  an  overshot  wheel  that  would  do 
the  work.  Correspondence  with  water 
wheel  concerns  will  ludp  to  clear  up 
these  points  for  him. 

As  to  the  size  of  gear  or  holt;  wheels 
required  to  connect  the  generator  with 
the  water  wheel,  this  can  be  determined 
only  after  the  speed  of  the  water  wheel 
is  known.  Multiplying  the  speed  of  the 
generator  by  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
used  on  it  and  dividing  this  product,  by 
the  revolutions  per  minute  made  by  the 
water  wheel  when  running  under  fuil 
load  will  give  the  diameter  of  the  belt 
wheel  for  the  water  wheel  shaft. 

The  life  of  a  generator,  unless  ruined 
by  accident  or  improper  care  is  of  inde¬ 
finite  length.  The  only  moving  part  is 
the  armature  spinning  in  its  hearings 
similar  to  the  cylinder  in  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  the  bearings  are  easily  and  cheaply 
replaceable  when  worn. 

Manufacturers  of  electric  machinery 
and  water  wheels  advertising  in  The  K. 
N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  furnish  booklets  giv¬ 
ing  more  detailed  information  than  the 
space  here  permits  and  through  their  use 
G.  II.  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  solv¬ 
ing  his  problems.  R.  II.  s. 


Mogul  8-16 

Kerosene 

Tractor 


Chicago 


\  T  the  price,  the  Mogul  8-1 G  tractor  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  progressive  f  armers. 

It  won  a  Grand  Prize  at  both  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  Expositions.  That  proves  its  class. 

It  can  be  used  with  profit  on  small  farms,  doing  all  the  hardest 
work  of  the  horses,  aud  much  that  horses  cauuot  do.  That 
proves  its  usefulness. 

It  betters  the  plowing  and  other  work  of  seed  bed  preparation, 
while  reducing  its  cost,  aud  — 

It  burns  kerosene  under  all  conditions.  This  one  reason  is 
enough  to  sell  a  Mogul  8-1 6, because,  outlie  average,  gasoline  costs 
about  65  per  cent  more  than  kerosene.  That  proves  its  economy. 

It  costs  about  half  its  equivalent  in  horse  flesh. 

The  price  is  $675  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

A  tractor  so  good,  so  useful  on  farms  of  all  sizes,  so  economical, 
and  at  such  a  price,  deserves  a  thorough  investigation.  Your  local 
dealer  should  be  able  to  show  you  a  Mogul  8-16.  If  he  can’t, 
write  to  us.  We’ll  see  that  you  got  a  look  at  it,  and  we  will  also 
send  you  our  new  book,  “Tractor  Power  vs.  Horse  Power.” 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 
A)  CHICAGO  USA  (f<| 

¥/  Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


Calculating  Length  of  Rafters 

I  intend  building  pig-house  30  feet 
long,  2-1  feet  wide.  10x6  pigpens ;  four- 
foot  walk  in  the  center,  five  pens  on 
each  side  of  walk.  How  long  are  rafters 
required  to  extend  one  foot  for  a  good 
pitch?  A.  0, 

Long  Island. 

The  rule  for  calculating  length  of  raft¬ 
ers  where  roof  is  to  he  of  one-third  pitch 
is  to  add  two  and  one-half  inches  to  each 
foot  of  the  distance  from  centre  of  build¬ 
ing  to  plate,  plus  the  overhang.  In  your 
case,  with  a  building  24  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  overhung  of  rafter,  this  distance 
would  be  13  feet,  requiring  a  rafter  15 
feet  8%  inches  in  length.  Where  roof 
is  to  be  of  one-half  pitch,  five  inclns 
are  similiarly  added.  M.  b.  n. 


IIkating  Coir.  Ix  Smoke  I’ice. — Will 
you  put  this  up  to  some  nf  your  mechan¬ 
ical  readers?  Having  a  hot-air  furnace, 
with  fire  pot  too  small  to  admit  of  put¬ 
ting  in  a  coil,  we  propose  taking  off  the 
galvanized  iron  smoke  pipe,  and  build  a 
brick  smoke  pipe  from  furnace  to  chim¬ 
ney.  12  inches  square  inside  and  place 
in  this  a  double  coil  of  1  V-j-iuoh  pipe, 
the  finished  coil  to  be  three  feet  Jong.  1  t.v 
double  coil  we  mean  two  pieces  of  pipe 
three  feet  long.  In  the  attic  Mould  have 
expansion  tank,  also  gauge  and  valves  at 
furnace,  etc.  There  appears  to  he  a 
great  deal  of  waste  heat  going  out  of  the 
smoke  pipe,  which  is  sizzling  hot  nearly 
all  the  time.  Do  you  think  it  practical? 
If  so  how  many  cubic  feet  of  space  would 
we  be  able  to  heat?  S.  F. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Safe,  Speedy  anil  Positive  Pure  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hoelt, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  trout  Spavin, 
Ringbone  aud  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  Klein  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains.  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  lie 'itimlde. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
§1,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  usctJr'Scmi  for  descrip¬ 
tive  cimtlars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Light  Tractor 


SELDOM  SEE 


KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Threat. 


And  Save  An  Extra Per  n^y 


DAYS 
FREE 
v  TRIAL . 


We  don't  make  the 
most  engines  in  the 
world — and  we  don't 
want  to!  We  prefer 
to  make  one  good  engine  rather  than 
two  poor  ones.  That  i3  why  thinking 
people  buy  the  Bessemer.  Figure 
ahead,  and  the  Bessemer  always  comes 
out  best.  Made  as  a  Kerosene  engine 
— and  not  a  converted  gasoline  type. 
Sizes  2.  4,  0.  8  and  10  11.  P.  Also 
direct  connected  to  farm  machinery, 
electric  lighting  plants,  aaws.  hoists, 
etc.  Get  our  tacts  aud  study  them. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Those  who  need  more  power  should 
use  the  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine. 
15  to  200  H.  P.  Free  catalog  ''O’* 
explains  them. 


5  will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  haif 
gone.  Concentrated  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

boiilc  delivered.  Describe  your  cue  tor  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  (Hands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins, 
Varicosities,  Old  bores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  351  and  £2  3 
bi.ulc  at  drurcists  or  delh-eici.  Manufactured  only  by 

K.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masii 


F  or  various  reason 
rents,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  horse  power  of  a  stream 
transferred  into  useful  work.  In  small 
installations  this  is  especially  true  and 
G.  11.  should  not  expect  much  over  one 
horse  power  if  the  fall  and  flow  are  as 
above  stated.  This  power  should  be  ca¬ 
llable  of  driving  the  one  kilowatt  gener¬ 
ator  at  half  load  and  supplying  current 
for  around  twenty  25-watt;  lamps. 

Unless  the  quantity  of  water  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  <4.  II.  thinks,  it  would 
not  be  advisabble  to  try  to  construct,  a 
water  wheel  of  any  type,  much  less  a 
turbine.  It  would  probably  be  so  waste¬ 
ful  of  water  that  it  Would  not  develop 


MINERAL^!? 
few  HEAVENS 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 


LOWEST  a 
FUEL  • 
COST  | 


S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  witiHfuntion  or  money 
bin  X.  SI  Pin-liiiKti  bu Ibcu-ii t  for  ordiniiry  ciuie*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4GI  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


■  IIIP4  Use  K I Mllll'S  Famous 

HUnoL  LAIVItr  01KTMKKT.  A  Kuru  our* 
iiviiwh  hnivj a*  a  r„r  Ooltu  bog<  ttUj  blooa 

Bpuviu,  rinjiliou*!,  curb,  nufl  buuchee,  epiiut,  vie.  50  cent*,  post¬ 
paid.  if.  Kluillc,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  WOO  t'airagui  Terrace,  r'liiU 


-.wAteTi^ 

5YSTEM3 


Ninth  St..  Monmouth.  Ill, 
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f  lT<V  7  YT'HERE  is  really  no  ex- 
//  /  A  I  cuse  for  putting  op 
‘7  /J  with  shabby  floors 
■*-  7  \vh  en  two  coats  of  Lucas 
S  Home  Helps  Floor  Stain  Fin¬ 
ish  will  perfectly  restore  their  beauty. 
Anyone  ct*n  apply  it.  Stains  and  var¬ 
nishes  in  one  operation. 


Offlu  to, 
Philadelphia,  P», 


sites 
nis.ni- 
i  mini? 
37.r.  to 
950 
tbs*. 


E'Ae  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


One  of  the  groat  problems  of  to-day,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  laboring  class,  is  bow 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  A  family 
of  my  acquaintance,  living  in  a  small 
town  near  here,  have  solved  this  problem 
to  a  finish.  This  family  of  five  had,  until 
10  years  ago,  lived  in  the  country  and 
naturally,  had  been  used  to  good  living 
without  counting  the  cost.  The  first  year 
in  town,  however,  nppncd  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that.  ‘  This  awful  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  what  breaks  a  man  up,”  So  they 
got  busy,  each  member  of  the  family  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  a  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  this  family  first  moved  to  town 
they  bought  live  lots.  Their  house  was 
built  on  tin*  corner  lot  and  the  rest  of  the 


the  hens  eat.  Potato  parings  and  all 
vegetable  scraps  are  cooked  for  the  hens 
and  scraps  from  the  table  also  find  their 
way  to  the  chickens’  park,  much  to  the 
delight  of  its  inhabitants. 

During  the  hatching  season  the  egg 
diet  is  cut  out  and  the  eggs  sold  for 
hatching  purposes.  Anno  aims  to  hatch 
from  00  to  75  chicks  for  the.  family  each 
Spring.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
some  losses,  hut  she  usually  succeeds  m 
bringing  about  50  to  maturity. 

As  soon  as  the  young  chickens  are  big 
enough  she  begins  culling  out  the  birds 
that  are  not  good  in  color  or  shape; 
these  culls  furnish  fries  for  the  family 
table.  The  better  ones  are  sold  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Ten  or  12  of  the  best  pul- 


rAnd  One  Coat  a?  svss*« 
Stains  and  ■— ,lp,,a- 
Varnishes  s  aw. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Hurat  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ’’square  deal."  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Turn  Apple  Waste  to 
PROFIT  JB fth 

Cider  Making 

Will  Pay  Someone  1 1 ,,  $7*3 

Handsomely*10" 

,r  ,,  VTTr^T  Start  a  paying  bnsi- 

Will  It  Be  You?  ..,V,VZ',*,^fi0W8ate,09t 


Wi  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


<r a  paying  busi- 
’•  noet  that  grows  almost 
jfcCk!i!f*l\  "khoill  effort. 

Thousands  are  making 
Itlit  Muiiey  Turning  ap- 
II  pie  waate  :nto  prot',t.n  for  t  heir 
E BSftp  neighbor.-!  by  malting  Cioml 
’  '7  Marketable  4'lder  from 

Windfalls,  culls,  uudcrgTiulcs,  etc.,  on 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Presses  fo-ssh 


A  Suburban  Hen.  Woman  and  Her  Henhouse 


ground  wns  to  ho  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  truck  for  market,  hut  they  soon  found 
that  this  did  not  pay,  as  nearly  every¬ 
body’  in  this  town  raised  their  own  gar¬ 
den  truck.  About  this  time,  however, 
one  of  the  girls  received  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  present  from  a  friend  down  in  the 
country.  This  present  was  nothing  less 
than  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  and  13 
little  chicks.  livery  chick  thrived  and 
soon  reached  the  adult  stage,  six  hand¬ 
some  cockerels  and  seven  beautiful  pullets. 
Two  of  the  cockerels  were  gold  for  one 
dollar  each,  the  other  four  found  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  family. 

Anne’s  success  with  this  first  chicken 
crop  set  the  whole  family  thinking,  and 
finally  resulted  in  the  building  of  a 
chicken  house  9x12  feet,  with  a  park  40 
feet  square  at  a  cost  of  $50.  The  seven 
pullets  ami  their  mother  took  up  their 
abode  in  this  now  home,  and  early  in 
February  began  to  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  furnishing  eggs  for  the  family’s 
breakfast.  Early  in  March  a  purebred 
R.  T.  R.  cockerel  was  installed  in  the 
park,  and  the  first  of  April  two  broody 
hens  were  each  given  15  eggs  for  incuba¬ 
tion.  and  in  due  time  27  little  chicks. came 
forth.  25  of  these  came  to  maturity.  12  of 
these  being  imllets  and  13  cockerels, 
which  furnished  as  many  fries,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  tin*  meat  hill  to  quite  an  extent. 

The  mother  hen,  now  weighing  six 
pounds,  was  sold  to  the  packers  at  10 
cents  per  pound  and  the  cock  was  sold  to 
a  poultry  fancier  for  $2.  Early  next 
Spring  two  tine  cockerels  were  purchased 
and  the  llock  of  19  hens  did  their  very 
best  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
eggs.  After  four  hens  were  each  given 
a  nest  of  15  eggs  tin*  neighbors  began  to 
clamor  for  eggs  to  set.  These  wore  fur¬ 
nished  at  $1  per  setting  up  to  the  amount 
of  10  settings,  Rut  with  all  their  efforts 
the  four  hens  brought  oil'  only  50  chicks. 
A  neighbor's  cat  helped  herself  t  >  15  of 
these  before  destroyed  and  poor  Anne  had 
only  15  little  pots  to  add  to  the  family 
flock,  blit  10  of  these  being  pullets  made 
quite  a  valuable  increase  in  the  egg  sup¬ 
ply. 

Anne,  with  the  family’s  assistance,  has 
now  been  in  the  chicken  business  seven 
years.  She  keeps  from  20  to  25  hens  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  the  family  has  fresh 
eggs  for  breakfast  every  morning,  be¬ 
sides  selling  enough  to  pay  for  the  grain 


lets  are  kept  each  year  to  replace  some 
of  the  laying  hens  which  have  found  the 
dinner  kettle  during  the  year.  The  liens 
are  kept  only  two  laying  seasons,  half  of 
them  being  replaced  by  pullets  each  year. 

Following  is  Anne’s  account  for  last 
year,  starting  Jan.  1.  with  24  hens  and 
two  cockerels. 

Sold  9.x  dozen  eggs  to  grocer . $14.70 

7  settings  at  $1 .  .  . . .  7.00 

4  cockerels  and  5  pullets  at  $1.50..  15.50 

10  broilers  at  SO  cents...' .  8.00 

^  Total  .  $43,20  | 

Fried  34  chickens  and  eggs  galore, 
value  received,  untold  satisfaction. 

Fought  15  bu.  corn  at  00  cents.  .  .  .$  9.00 

5  bu.  meal  at  70  cents .  5.50 

5  bu.  wheat  screenings  at  30  cents.  1.50 

Total . , . $14.00 

Raised  green  feed  on  lot.  (’ash  gain, 
$29.20,  which  goes  to  her  hank  account, 
and  will  soon  he  used  to  buy  a  new  piano. 

You  see  the  family  had  agreed  that  as 
tile  chickens  had  been  a  present  to  Amt", 
the  cash  profits  should  also  he  hers;  at 
least  while  she  remains  at  home  to  care 
for  the  chickens.  Wlmt  Anne  and  her 
family  are  doing  can  he  done  h.v  almost 
any  villager  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale, 
according  to  the  lot,  and  besides  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  living  there  is  that 
blessed  luxury  of  fresh  eggs  and  fried 
chicken.  0.  a.  v. 

Ohio. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  ami  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  tnkc-uplump— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pet* 
•  uanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  Hi* 

IaMraatluui  BU«  Cm,  l <9  IUIu  tic.,  Uccirlllc.  ft, 


■  *hea  10  to  4 00  kw*. 

— Wp**1'  dully.  Wo  also  make 

”  r  cider  evaporators,  /  'ftVlFg  flf  IPStl 

apple  butter  cookers,  vinegar  S  fllWTn  B  Tl 
generator*,  fillers,  etc.  AU  T  \  Of 

machinery  is  folly  rnaran-  A  LA  U 

teed.  All  power  preasen 
have  etcel  beams  nn.l  -  :  -  - 

Write  today  for  analog.  'I' 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  five.  Mount  Gilead,  0.  si  Via 

Or  Room  119-  L  Cortlnndt  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GALLOWAY  SANITARY 
L-JCREAM  SEPARATORS 

F|~j  ore  lower  priced  than  j  /\  rp>« 
LJL  /  ever  and  the  quality  /I 
MK R* /  has  been  maintained 
■K  /  throughout.  In  spite  of  p  -g  r>f*f* 

■  tha  increased  cost  of  all  *Vf  tTV 
materials,  on  account  1 

of  the  large  volume  go-  /—  i  r.nr 

I  Ins  throughmy  factories,  I  am  jV*1 1 -1  ^ 
able  to  again  cut  and  slush  *^*'  ** 

,  cream  Bepurator  priors.  The  1915  prices  are  not 
in  fotcO  nny  mure.  Mv  new  low  ISM  prices  and 
new  easy  tolling  perns.  such  aa  no  money 
I  ilPSU  “  year  to  pay.  etc..  have  taken  their  place, 
i  10, la H)  uepuratom  lu.w  t-oming  through  rny  fac¬ 
tories  all  (o  be  sold  oil  apoolal  proposition  bo- 
iwoon  now  and 

In  addition  to  the  famous  line  of  separators  I 
.  have  been  building  1  have  added  a  new  size 
|  which  I  am  selling  for  less  money  than  ever  be- 
;  rare.  It  m  ulenticaJ  m  quality  and  design  with 
the  other  and  fully  dcocribod  in  my 

I  t916  BOOK— NOW  READY! 

250  PAQCS  -If  you  buy  «  separator  in  the  next 

•  twelve  months  you  should  have  this  book.  It 
,  tells  how  1  build  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Ruth-in- 
S  Oil  Cre inn  Separators  from  the  ground  up.  Read 
i  this  book  before  you  buy  a  cream  separator  of 
’  »ny  make  at  any  price! 

I  Don’t  be  mislead  on  cream  nenarutors  thrown 
together  and  sold  for  a  price,  liny  direct  from 
\  a  reni  factory  get  a  better  ma.fiinr  and  save 
j  from  to$50  on  a  machine  of  the  highest 
j  ■  "  s  quality.  Shipped  from  VVat- 

•  f :  J  erloo,  Kansas  City. 

V-  j  ■«  '  -  i  ■■  Council  Bluffs,  St. 

^  l  Paul  or  Chicago — 

W  r  '  - _ _ the  uear- 

■  ■«...  \  eat  point. 


Retailers’  PflCCCC 
30c  Quality  Ulll  iCC 

Direct  Irom  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

C  LBS.  FOR  $-■ 

ir  Ground. 

• .  I  *  nor.  •  1 


1  NOTE  THIS  -  jm 
Z  BUILT  IN 
■  QUALITY  W 

B  Heavy  .high  carbon  steel 

C?i*Gr  shnflq  :ih<l  hrturl 


|  gear  shafts  and  bowl  ^ 

»  snimlle:  extra  long  b.-ar-^Vg/  R-24  ^ 

ingn:  strong,  sanitary  Cg  ^ 

p  bowl,  dism  not  fastened  together;  oil  bath  lub-  PP 

I  r  lent  Ion;  big.  roomy,  seamless,  pressed  steel 
supply  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and  both  spindle  ||| 
bearings  supported  by  one  solid  easting;  heavy  J|| 
snnltin  y  *in ware;  low  bowl  speed  redu.-.  -  wear  «*• 
k  on  bearings  and  gears.  No  raw.  sharp  edges  in  a 
■  the  howl  to  break  up  the  globules  of  butter  fat.  w 

!L)rop  us  a  postal  today.  »»* 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
273  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa  ^ 


JjL  ncx^l  EAST 
so 

dti  -r  Ui*kLthe__onlr  41 
rflr  - - 


SAWS 

DOWN 
„  IUKE3 


BY  OXK  11  AX.  U'»  KINO  OF  TIIK  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  Flint  catalog  No.  068  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  PtPKOVtinKNTs.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Which 

oibsfl  Way  Do 

ilp  Yon 

P  Make  Hay? 

The  Louden  Balance  Grap- 
^  pie  Fork,  with  its  five-foot 
7  spread  and  its  24-inch  tines, 
l  lifts  an  enormous  load,  binds 
it  tight,  drops  it  clean,  and 
i  it  well  in  the  mow  It  leaves 
ring  to  clean  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
ie  or  four  forkfuls  clear  the  rack, 
five  minutes! 

e  is  nothing  complicated  about 

iden  Hay  Tools 

are  simple,  sturdy,  common-sense 
uilt  to  andle  big  loads  quickly  end 
ind  t-  save  time  and  labor  in  hay  har- 
iqually  valuable  in  field  or  barn, 
th  quick,  easy  and  economical  way 
son.  The  saving  of  a  few  hours  in 
y  ur  hay  under  cover  may  save  you 
imes  tt.e  cost  of  your  Louden  outfit, 
a  postcard  today  for  our  complete 
It  shows  "Everything  for  the  Barn." 

Louden  Machinery  Company 


2600  Court  Street 

Manufacturer!  oft 
Hay  Tools,  A 

Stalls  and  - 
Stanchions, 

Feed  and  /itptf 
Utter 

Carriers, 

Door 

Hang-/ n 


Fairfield, 
a,  Iowa 


FREE  BOOK 

telling  all  about  the  wonderful  new 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  that  bums  50 
hours  on  a  gallon  kerosene  (coal  oil.) 
No  oijor,  smoke  or  noise.  Tests  by  Gov- 
onmu  rit,  and  33  leading  universities  show 
It  gtv**8  twice  «s  much  light  as  best  round- 
wirk  lamps  on  half  the  oil.  I.ights  entire  room  with 
purs,  white,  hfcinlv  light,  that  saves  the  eye£.  Won 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Exposition.  Guaranteed. 

10  Days  Free-SendNoMoney 

When  we  send  you  the  Free  Book,  wo  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  try  the  Aladdin  10  nights  In  your  own 
home  without  risking  a  cent — we  even  prepay  charges. 
Be  the  first  to  write  from  your  locality  anil  get  our 
special  introductory  offer.  Write  our  nearest  office  to¬ 
day  for  Free  Book  and  particulars  of  free  trial. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  lpl  Aladdin  Bide  ,  Chicago 
Linjevi  Coil  Oil  Muntle  Lima  Haun  in  the  World 
Alto  ottlco,  at  Naw  York  City.  Portland.  Muntraal,  Wlnnlpo* 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  the  Almldin 

among  neighbors.  Sample  Froe  to  responsible  men 
who  show  us  they  mean  business.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  how  long  you  have  lived  in  community,  whether 
have  rig  or  auto  to  work  in  country,  what  territory  you 
prefer,  etc.  We  furnish  capital— no  investment  neces- 
gary.  Write  quickly  before  territory  is  taken. 


>  W  Bean  or  Ground.  ^ 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles. 

IO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  IOOO  Miles 

Beyond  I  IKK)  miles  write  for  particulars 
Satisfaction  gioirniiterd  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

KSTABI-lSilKU  7.;  yj;AK5 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Kreeoding,  Sliavv .  1.50  Business  of  Dairying.  Laue .  1.25 

Brooding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall....  1.50  Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Bublow..  .50 

I'rint'iples  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  2.50  Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Study  nl'  Breeds.  Shaw .  1.50  Dairy  Bacteriology,  t'ouu .  1.25 

Choose  Making,  Docker .  1.75  Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 
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immilWfel 


Oats  and  Peas  as  Hog  Pasture 

I  am  wintering  17  September  24th  pigs. 
I  have  a  young  orchard  of  about  1 
acres  close  by.  I  am  thinking  of  sowing 
this  land  early  to  Canada  field  peas  and 
oats  for  pasturage  as  a  supplement  green 
feed  to  fatten  this  bunch  of  pigs  on  in 
May  and  June;  then  I  want  to  put  the 
laud  into  late  potatoes  or  sweet  corn. 
Will  my  proposition  work,  and  will  the 
pens  and  oats  make  a  feed  relished  by  the 
pigs  that  will  pay  me  for  my  work  V  I 
sowed  two  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas 
and  oats  last  year,  and  they  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  growth.  The  land  is  sandy. 

Ohio.  s.  H. 

With  a  good  season  the  plan  will  work, 
though  you  may  not  get  the  full  feeding 
value  of  the  oats  and  peas  before  it  is 
time  to  plant  potatoes.  You  will  have  to 
turn  the  pigs  in  early  if  you  expect  to 
get  much  pasture.  It  depends  on  lmw 
late  you  can  plant  potatoes  and  corn 
with  hope  of  making  a  crop.  The  oais 
and  peas,  fairly  well  matured,  will  make 
a  good  hog  pasture.  You  should  read  bul¬ 
letins  on  pasturing  hogs  from  the  Iowa 
Station  at  Ames  and  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Columbia. 


expenses  were:  lumber  for  trough,  $1  ; 
roll  of  barbed  w  ire,  $2.40 ;  extra  pasture 
during  Summer.  $0.10;  total  cost,  except 
work  and  feed.  $118.50.  Income  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wool,  $38.04 ;  four  ewes,  $20.05; 
ram,  $0.00;  10  lambs,  $70.22;  total  in¬ 
come.  $151.41.  We  have  on  hand  now  23 
head  (four  more  than  we  bought)  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  12  bred  ewes,  five  choice  ewe 

lambs  and  six  smaller  lambs  being  fed 
for  market.  During  the  year  we  lost  one 
ewe  by  death  and  one  we  butchered  for 
meat.  On  our  investment  then  of  $118.50 
and  work  and  feed,  we  have  a  cash  income 
of  $151.41.  and  four  lambs  -worth  $20. 
and  I  lie  original  number  left,  One  ewe 
brought  in  an  income  of  $17.50  or  about 
300  per  cent,  on  her  cost  price.  I  think 
that  is  better  than  owning  hank  stock. 

One  reason  we  bought  these  sheep  was 
that  the  pasture  field  was  very  weedy, 
and  in  1014  the  owner  requested  us  to 
mow  weeds  down,  which  we  did,  and 
broke  our  mower  on  them.  They  were 
such  weeds  as  the  cows  and  horses  would 
not  eat.  The  last  season  the  sheep  did 
the  job  satisfactorily,  and  we  did  not 
break  any  mower  on  them  ;  besides  they 
paid  us  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  it.  SAMP.  IIEYMAXN. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio, 


Velvet”  For  Dairymen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

February  3rd,  1916. 


Mr.  Dairyman 

We  have  a  wonderful  new  invention  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  it  myself.  It  is  a  source  of  new  profit  for  dairy¬ 
men  without  added  expense  which  I  call  “velvet,”  for  it  is 
all  profit 

Thirty-five  years,  longest  in  America,  the  Sharpies  plant 
has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Cream  Separator. 

Its  inventors  produced  the  first  cream  over-flow  bowl 
with  its  superior  quality  of  smooth  even  cream,  the  first 
directly  driven  steam  Separator,  saving  power,  fuel  and  wear, 
the  first  and  only  tubular  bowl  with  its  doubled  skimming 
force  and  efficiency  and  extreme  simplicity,  the  bottom  feed, 
the  hanging  tubular  bowl,  all  making  for  convenience,  dura¬ 
bility,  economy  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

Now  we  have  made  another  great  invention,  greatest  of 
all  as  a  profit  producer,  though  so  simple  that  it  seems  we 
should  have  had  it  long  ago. 

Thousands  of  carefully  made  observations  by  competent 
investigators,  government  officials  and  scientific  men  have 
proven  beyond  question  that  95  "o  of  all  the  hand  driven  cream 
separators  in  America  are  turned  below  regulation  speed,  below 
the  speed  marked  on  the  handle,  a  great  part  of  the  time  and 
every  hand  separator  is  under-speeded  some  of  the  time. 

No  matter  which  separator,  whose  make,  or  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  when  turned  at  full  speed,  it  will  lose  cream 
and  a  lot  of  it,  when  the  speed  is  allowed  to  drop  even  for  a 
moment,  and  with  the  cream  goes  the  profit. 

THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION  FEED 

Separator  will  stop  this  loss,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
America’s  dairymen — stop  it  at  once  and  forever. 

No  matter  if  you  turn  this  Separator  at  widely  varying  speeds,  fast  or 
slow,  it  skims  equally  clean  —  no  cream  will  be  lost.  The  bowl  drinks  its 
milk  supply  as  it  needs  it,  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  separating 
force  within  the  bowl.  At  slower  speeds  it  drinks  less,  at  faster  speeds 
more,  but  always  just  the  right  amount  for  clean  skimming. 

A  thousand  of  these  machines  are  in  regular  daily  use;  we  demon¬ 
strated  them  to  a  finish  before  announcing  them;  it  is  the  Sharpies  way  — 
absolute  perfection  before  sale. 

The  Sharpies  Suction  Feed  Separator  has  several  very  important  ad¬ 
vantages  in  addition  to  its  certainty  of  clean  skimming  at  any  speed.  The 
varying  of  speed  does  not  change  the  thickness  of  cream  ;  fast  turning  in¬ 
creases  the  capacity  much  above  normal,  just  as  you  whip  up  a  horse, 
when  in  a  hurry.  The  supply  can  is  but  knee  high  and  the  machine 
throughout  is  simpler  and  better  than  ever. 

We  sell  our  Separators  now,  as  always,  subject  to  free  trial  by  the 
buyer;  but  a  stronger  guarantee  than  any  trial  is  the  unbroken  record  of 
the  growth  of  this  business  from  the  small  beginning  of  35  years  ago  to  its 
immense  proportions  of  to-day.  It  could  not  grow  so  except  by  the  un¬ 
broken  rule  of  complete  satisfaction  to  customers. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  explaining  more  fully ;  but  send  today  for  new 
book,”  Velvet  for  Dairymen,”  that  tells  all  about  this  money-saving  invention. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Jerseys  or  Holsteins 

I  have  a  bunch  of  Jersey  cows,  about 
15,  which  are  not  paying  me  the  way 
they  should.  I  intend  to  make  a  sale  of 
them  about  March  1.  take  the  money  I 
realize  for  them  and  come  to  New  York 
State  to  buy  Holsteins  with  the  money. 
I  also  intend  to  buy  a  No.  1  registered 

bull.  A,  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  say  that  with  some  men  it 
might  he  a  very  successful  move,  but  for 
the  average  man  I  should  consider  it 
rather  unwise.  We  keep  Holsteins.  and 
they  are  my  favorite  breed,  and  I  think 
it  all  right  for  this  man  to  make  the 
change,  but  I  should  go  at  it  slowly  and 
carefully.  It  will  probably  be  an  easy- 
matter  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  herd  of 
Jerseys,  blit  there  are  mighty  few  farmers 
who  can  go  out  and  pick  up  a  bunch  of 
Holsteins,  or  of  any  other  breed,  and 
make  a  satisfactory  deal.  Men  are  not 
as  a  rule  selling  their  best  cows.  Unless 
this  man  is  a  most  excellent  judge  of  cat¬ 
tle  lie  would  be  very  liable  to  come  home 
with  some  poor  cows.  It  takes  years  of 
steady,  persistent  effort  to  build  up  a 
good  dairy  herd,  and  tlm  average  man 
who  has  built  up  such  a  herd  is  loth  tn 
part  with  the  best  of  them.  There  are 
other  dangers  to  he  avoided.  This  man 
would  want  to  look  out  for  cows  affected 
with  tuberculosis  and  abortion,  very  com¬ 
mon  diseases  in  New  York  State  to-day. 
I  should  say  that  it  would  lie  bettor  for 
him  to  start  his  Holstein  herd  with  the 
raising  of  calves.  Dispose  of  part  of  his 
Jerseys  if  he  wants  to,  and  get  a  few 
first-class  calves,  preferably  pure  bloods, 
each  year,  and  build  up  that  way.  He 
will  soon  have  a  first-class  herd,  and  the 
cost  will  not  be  excessive.  ,j.  I.  mcc. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co 

Also  Makers  of  Mechanical  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  Portland 


LOW  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  COMBI NEDUffl 

Time,  money  and  patience  n  re  saved  by  spreading 

§Umc.  ground  iiiuoslone  and  fertiliser  evenly  with 

THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER 
Built  honestly  and  with  service  in  miud.  A  country¬ 
wide  reputation,  Exceedingly  low  price  Write  us  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Literature  upon  reauest. 

WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 
DEPT.  O  BALTIMORE,  MD 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sheep 


Operator 


Installer 


Lineman 


Clerk 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Jan.  28,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro- 
duets  are  what  they  sell  for— not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thiuks  or  wishes  they  were  worth,  lienee 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  <50  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  live  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per¬ 
cent.  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.0% 

5% 

Oct.  . 

- $1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . 

_  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

o  25 

2.40 

Dec.  . 

....  1,80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  . 

_  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  . 

. . . .  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

March 

_  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BETTER, 

Market  much  easier  and  two  to  three 
cents  lower  on  nearly  all  grades.  There 
is  plenty  of  choice  creamery  at  .11  cents, 
and  fair  to  good  from  25  to  20.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  storage  is  light,  as  few  holders 
care  to  take  out  supplies  on  a  declining 
market  so  early  in  the  season.  The  drop 
may  be  only  temporary,  but  will  proba¬ 
bly  continue  until  some  of  the  surplus  of 
medium  grades  has  worked  out. 

Cri-amury,  host,  above  1)2  score,  lb .  31*6®  33 


Extra,  92  score  .  30*6®  31 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @  30 

l.nwnr  Uriules .  23  @  20 

Storage  .  24  @  30 

8l»te  Dairy,  ben . . .  20  @  80 

Common  to  Good... .  23  @  27 

Ladles  .  18  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  16  @  21 

Process  . . 21  @  24 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  31  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  32*6  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 

CHEESE, 

Prices  remain  as  last  reported — too 
high  to  interest  exporters  and  compelling 
local  trade  to  buy  sparingly.  Holders  are 
very  firm,  however,  and  not  inclined  to 
cut  prices. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  18  @  18R 

Average  fancy  .  17J4«a>  17:q 

Under  grades . . . .  13  @  10 

Daisies,  best .  18  @  18M 

Voting  Americas  . .  19  @  191-4 

Skims,  special . . . .  15  @  10 

Fair  to  good  .  U>  @  13 


ECUS 

Receipts  of  fresh  gathered  are  large, 
and  the  season  is  approaching  when  cold 
storage  stocks  must  bo  cleared  out.  There 
is  no  surplus  of  nearby  white  of  good  size, 
but  the  market  is  weak  on  mixed  sizes 
and  medium  quality  of  nearby.  Iu  fact 
many  gathered  eggs  from  the  Middle 
West  or  Southwest  sections,  where  a  bus¬ 
iness  is  made  of  this  work,  are  better 
than  some  of  the  nearby,  which  are  held 
too  long  before  shipping  or  not  collected 
promptly  from  the  nests.  Prices  are  run¬ 
ning  four  to  live  cents  under  last  week. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  35  @  30 

Medium  to  good .  ......  30  @  34 

Mixed  colors,  best .  32  @  33 

Common  to  good .  27  @  29 

Storage,  best,  . . 19  @  20 

Common .  14  @  10 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Supplies  are  not  large,  but  business  so 
light  that  prices  on  chickens  and  fowls 
are  lower. 

Chickens,  lb . . . . .  15  @  16 

Fowls  . . .  16  @  17 

Roosters . 3  11  @  12 

Ducks . . .  18  @  19 

Geese . . . . . .  14  &  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  stock  con¬ 
tinue  small,,  so  that  speculators  having 
frozen  supplies  are  taking  them  out  at 
high  figures.  Fresh  fowls  and  choice 
chickens  are  especially  scarce,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  enough  turkeys  and  ducks  to  warrant 
mention.  Prices  as  a  rule  are  running 
a  little  above  last  year. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good .  20  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . .  80  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  28 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 75  @100 

Roasters  . 23  @  25 

Capons,  best  .  29  @  30 

Common  to  good  .  22  @  27 

Fowls..,.,. . 14  @  p.) 

Spring  Ducks .  18  @  20 

Squabs.  Uciz . . .  1  25  @5  5(1 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb . 28  @  32 


VAKIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  lambs  in  strong  demand  when 
in  good  order  and  well  fattened.  Imita¬ 
tions  usually  bring  from  about  one-third 
to  one-half  the  price  and  real  hothouse. 
Calf  market  firm  at  last  week’s  prices. 
The  weather  has  bceu  bad  tor  these 
classes  of  dressed  meats,  as  well  as  rab¬ 
bits,  many  of  which  arrive  iu  poor  condi¬ 
tion. 


Calves .  10  @  16*6 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  5  00  @12  00 

fork . 7  @  11 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair .  15  @  30 

Jacks,  pair  .  65  @  80 


,  LIVE  STOCK. 

Prime  beef  stock  in  strong  demand ; 
other  grades  slow;  native  steers  scarce. 


calves  dull  and  somewhat  lower, 
and  lambs  lower,  except  on  fancy. 


Native  Steers., .  7  00  @9  00 

Bulls .  4  50  @  6  2i> 

Cows . . .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00  @12  75 

Culls .  G  00  @  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  8  00  @  9  60 

Hogs  . . . . .  575  @  6  60 


WOOL. 

Demand  from  the  mills  has  been  good, 
and  the  market  in  generally  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been  : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  29  to  30;  half  blood,  83  to  34; 
three-eighths  blood.  38  to  38^4.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  35 ; 
three-eighths  blood,  38  to  39. 

BEANS. 

0 

Marrow,  100  lbs. .  7  45  @  7  80 

Medium  .  6  25  @  6  70 

Pea  . .  6  60  @6  75 

Red  Kidney.,,;., .  820  @  8  70 

White  Kidney  .  9  25  @975 

Yellow  Eye  . . .  5  95  @  6  00 

Lima,  California .  5  25  @5  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Trading  continues  slow  in  both  spot 
and  future  apples. 


Apples— ICvap..  choice  to  fancy .  8*$@  9*6 

Lower  grades  .  6*^®  7 

Sun  dried . 5  @  6*6 

Prunes,  lb . 4  @  12*6 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Peaches . .  4*6@  14 

Currants  .  9  'rt>  10*6 

Raspberries .  23  @  25 

FRESII  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  poor  apples, 
largely  from  frost  damage.  Anything 


choice  brings  the  previous  high  figures, 
occasionally  up  to  84.50,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  good  to  choice  go  between  $3  and 
$4,  and  others  down  to  $2.  As  a  whole 
the  market  is  as  strong  as  could  he  ex¬ 
pected,  considering  the  amount,  of  apples 
that  open  up  more  or  less  frosted.  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  that  takes  the  keen 
edge  from  the  apple  market  quite  like  a 
cold  snap  lasting  three  or  four  days.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  afraid,  and  dealers  do  not  know 
just  how  much  their  stock  should  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  price,  in  order  to  move  it. 
There  are  times  when  repacking  barrelled 
apples  would  make  profit  for  the  dealer, 
as  the  proportion  of  sound  could  then  be 
definitely  known,  but  as  so  many  apples 
are  sold  in  crowded  space  on  the  docks, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  this. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

@ 

o 

75 

Newtown,  bbl.  . 

.  2  00 

w 

3 

60 

Hubbardston,  bbl.  . . 

@ 

3 

no 

YVinesap.  ..  . 

. 2  50 

@ 

1 

50 

Wealthy . . 

. 2  00 

@ 

8 

00 

Twenty-ounce  .  . 

@ 

2 

75 

Jonathan  . . 

@ 

4 

50 

Greening  . . 

Hi 

3 

50 

Baldwin . 

.  2  00 

3 

£0 

King . . . 

@ 

3 

60 

York  Imperial . 

. 2  00 

@ 

3 

25 

Hpy . 

@ 

1 

50 

Culls,  bbl  . 

@ 

1 

25 

Pears— K letter,  bbl . 

@ 

2 

50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl . 

. 7  00 

@11 

00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.  6  60 

@!U 

50 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

.  8  00 

toll 

00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt . . 

@ 

60 

VEGETABLES, 


Potatoes  are  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel 
lower,  as  supplies  are  large,  demand  light 
and  reports  from  interior  markets  weak. 
Considerable  damage  from  frost  is  noted 
in  the  cars  now  being  opened.  Although 
the  freezing  may  not  have  been  severe 
enough  to  cause  softness  or  rot,  there 
may  have  been  chilling  enough  to  give 
the  potatoes  that  sweetish  taste  disliked 
by  many,  so  buyers  are  afraid  to  take 
more  than  enough  for  immediate  needs. 
A  little  fancy  stock  is  bringing  $3.75  per 
barrel,  but  most,  of  the  good  potatoes  are 
going  between  $3  and  $3.50.  There  is  a 
large  surplus  of  poor  onions,  some  going 
at  50  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  Really 
choice  arc  wanted,  at  three  to  four  times 
this  price.  Cabbuge  market  weak,  with 
fairly  huge  supplies  of  new  Southern, 
which  occasionally  brings  $1.25  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Green  beans  and  peas  dull ;  spinach 
kale  and  the  green  salads  generally  plenty 
and  low — some  in  bad  condition. 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @3  75 

Jersey  .  2  75  @3  25 

Maine .  3  00  @8  75 

State . . .  3  25  @360 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @100 

Southern,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  25 

Beeis.  bbl .  1  25  @  1  5U 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt, . . .  7  @  12 

Carrots,  bbl. ...  . . .  100  @150^ 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Hothouse,  tlo7,  . .  60  @126 

Cabbage,  ton . . . . 8  00  @12  00 

New  Southern, bbl .  100  @  125 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  2  00 

Hothouse,  doz. . . . .  ..  40  @  55 

Onions.  State.,  100  lb.  bag  .  0  50  @  2  50 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  2  00  @2  75 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  ©  1  75 

Peas,  bu . . .  150  @3  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  60 

Hothouse,  100  bunches .  1  50  @  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  25  @  1  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  30  @  60 

Leeks.  100  bu  uohes  . . .  1  50  @  2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl . .  1  0U  @  1  25  • 

Romaine,  bbl . . . 1  00  @  150 

String  Beans,  bu.  ... .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . .  1  00  @125 

Rutabaga, . 75  @125 

New.  S'n  bbl .  1  25  @2  25 

Cauliflowers.  bbl .  1  50  @6  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . .  4  00  @  5  00 

Squash,  old,  bbl .  176  @2  00 

New,  bu  . ; .  1  00  @  1  26 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt,  crate .  50  @  1  50 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  30 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  . .  100  ®  176 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  hunches _  40  @  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb,  . .  20  @  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00  @  8  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

llay  market  is  weaker,  though  prices 
running  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .....  .  25  00  @25  50 

NO.  2 . . . . .22  00  @23  50 

(Continued  on  page  220.) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.’* — Adv. 


The  Picked  Army 

The  whole  telephone-using  pub¬ 
lic  is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  an  army  of  160,000 
loyal  men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there 
must  be  the  complete  telephone 
machine  or  system  in  working  or¬ 
der  with  every  manager,  engineer, 
clerk,  operator,  lineman  and  in¬ 
staller  co-operating  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted 
the  brightest,  most  capable  people 
for  each  branch  of  work.  The 
training  is  thorough  and  the  worker 


of  the  Telephone 

must  be  specially  fitted  for  his 
position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan¬ 
ical  device  being  provided  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recogni¬ 
tion  of  merit  are  the  rule  through¬ 
out  the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for  em¬ 
ployees,  both  men  and  women. 
“Few  if  any  industries,”  reports 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  “present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies.” 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world.; 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Save  $15*?  $30 

On  Your 

[Cream  Separator 

For  60  days  yon  will  have  an  opportunity 
g  to  secure  one  of  the  highest-grade,  standard 
■  Cream  Separators  on  the  market,  at  a  price 
*  fully  25  per  cent  lower  than  you  have  been 
g  asked  to  pay  for  this  separator. 

j  Our  Four-Leaf  Clover 
Cream  Separator 


stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  quality;  has  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  method  of  operation — 
gets  99  (oil  of  the 
cream;  is  easy  to 
operate  and  to 
keep  clean.  Has 
wonderful  speed 
—  skims  per¬ 
fectly. 

This  separator  is  in 
daily  use  at  hundreds  of 
the  big  dairies  of  the 
country. 

W.  (uirintM  It  ab.olutu- 
ly  In  av.ry  particular. 

Got  our  extraordinarily  low 
price  on  the  Clover- Leaf  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  separator.  Our 
direct -from -the- factory  price 
means  a  big  savin*  to  you. 

Remonib.r  this  Is  a  gen 
ulne  price-cutting  offer. 

State  what  capacity  ma¬ 
chine  you  will  need. 

CALDWELL- HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO.,  ' 

18  W.  3rd  Street.  Waterloo,  Iowa  J 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free  Agents  wanted. 

C. II.  DANA,  7 4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yonrold  (arm  wagon  raau 
as  good  ua  new.  Save  money  be-  DUUIt 
enuso  thoy  never  need  repairs.  __  _  — 
YVr1t.o  for  our  big  free  book  toll-  pDpE 
ing  nil  ubout  them  and  how  they  ■ 
pay.  Emplro  Win,  Co,,  Box  796  Qulney,  Ilf. 


Hinman  Practical  for 
—Any  Dairyman— 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Sheds  Corners, 
N.  Y.,  write:  *'  We  have  used  our  Hinman 
Milker  since  March,  1913,  and  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  success  m  every  way.  We  are  milking  30 
cows,  high  producing  grade  Holsteins,  and  we 
are  making  more  milk  than  we  ever  used  to 
get  by  hand  milking.  The  Hinman  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  machine  for  any  dairyman.” 

May  we  semi  the  names  and  addresses  Of  Hinman 
users  living  nearest  you,  so  that  yon  can  let  them 
tell  you  In  their  own  words  what  the  Hinman  will 

Iftl o  y  i  >u  i 

Tin,  Hinman  Milker 
has  been  awarded  six 
go  Id  medals  and  di¬ 
plomas,  melurtbtg  the 
gold  medal  at  the 
Panama-Paelllc  Expo¬ 
sition.  but  the  most 
gratifying  honor  of 
all  Is  the  number  of 
,  c  i  a  Hinman’ a  lit  every 

A  Aucctu  for  o  Yean  dairy  vicinity. 

Each  flinmau  unit  takes  the  place  of  a  hand-milker. 

A  Ihree-uuil  outfit  enables  a,  man.  or  even  a  boy.  to 
milk  at  the  rate  of  about  25  cows  an  hour,  ami  weigh 
and  record  the  milk.  The  milk  will  be  cleaner  thaii  by 
the  hand  method.  Hundreds  of  dairymen  report  (hut 
the  milk  yield  is  increased  by  the  Hinman.  Hundreds 
of  others  are  saving  the  expense  of  hired  man. 

Over  360,000  cows  are  milked  daily 
with  Hinmans. 

FREE  MILKER  BOOK 

ages  of  tile  simple  Hinnntn  Milker.  It  will  help  you 
see  for  yonrseli  that  a  Hinman  oidflt  in  your  stable 
will  save  enough  In  one  year  ter  more  than  pay 
ita  original  cost, 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

83  93  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  . 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  .... 

.  .$1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  . 

..  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Sing  . . 

..  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York, 
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Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


*  *  VI  CZ*  Mi#  W  Embossed  on  a  Thermom- 
WtUfll  A  £Z  IVi  eter  is  YOUR  GUARANTEE 

*  uni.  yuu  are  buying- a  skillfully  made  and’AbBclutely 
Accurate  Thermometer,  back  of  which  is  M  years’ 

x 

When  you  buy  au  Incubator  or  bi*ooder,  be  sure 
it’s  equipped  with  an  “ARM  Thermometer,  and  take 
no  chances  on  your  hatch  being  chilled  or  “cooked.” 

BUY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  can't  supply  yon  with  »n  MABk”—refuae  every  other 
kind  and  order  flint  cL fr  cirri  um. 

OUW  POST-PAID  PRICES 

"AEM"  Thermometer  for  any  incubator  .  .  .  .  .  .  $  .75 
**AEM“  Thermometer  with  fin  relit  electric  light  attach¬ 
ment  .  2.50 

GBrlifititl  ThthnUnuinu' . 1.00 

lucubutor  HygThmcter  .........  1.26 

Brooder  or  liovtir  Thermometer  ......  .76 

Electric  Atuflti  Thermpin.-ter  . . 6.00 

Spt»(ual  rnefN  in  Quantities. 

•  a  tberiuorr»©t©L  for  every  purpose.  ETD  Kp  MZT 
id  booklet,  and  X'r*C4J  uat . m  JT%  Aw  Aw 

A.  E.  MOELLER,  263  Sumpler  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y* 


Zthipfrom  Buffalo,  Kont'ts 
City,  Jli (ivntapoiiior  Kacim 


World's 

Champion 


AEM 

ARM 

ARM 

AEM 


Tycos 

\Cup/ 


iV  Belle  Cit 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

*’/ri  25  World's  Greatest  Matches 
""  ■'■l  Belle  City  Won  With  J'crfect  Hatches ’* 

w  402,000  in  use.  Get  the  whole 
"  ]M  wonderful  story  told  by  the  champion* 
JW  ship  winners  themselves  in  my  big: 

tu-fW  Free  Bo^k,  “Hatching  Facts’* 

radical  Chicken  Raisin  a 
II  description  nnd  illustration  of 


With  book  comes  ful.  . - - -  „ 

my  >neiib*tor  and  brooder  in  actual  colors— the  kind 
used  by  U.  S.  Government  and  lending  AuricuHur.il 
College*— that  won  the  “Tycos”  Clip— that  will  win 
big  suqecr.,  and  ca*b  profile  for  you  — 

My  10-Year  Money-Back 
Guaranty— My  Low  Prices 

—same  as  tail  year.  Freight  prepaid.  My 
1-2-3  months'  Home  Test  all  facts, proofs,  partlculai'3 
—101)  photographs  of  prize  winning  hatches  -  nlso  my 

$1300  Gold  Offers 

Conditions  so  easy  anyone  may  receive  biggest  flay. 
Biggest  chance  anyone  ever  had  to  make  extra  money 
With  a  batching  outfit. 

Learn  how  I  paid  one  Belle  City  tiser  $166.25,  another 
$50,  many  from  $45  down.  Everything  comes  with 
free  book.  Write  me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48»  Racine,  Wis. 


LAWN  PARK’’  COOP 


-  Saves  Your  Chicks  1  ■ 

The  Wire  Park,  which  puIleOUt  like  a  drawer,  gives 


I  »|t»  »»  J  !»rA,  W  lire  II  J>UJI»  VWb  "RU  ,uiritn'iT,K 

hen  and  chicks  Xrech  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  doses  at  r.ignt  and  in  storms-  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  port an!«,  wit!)  removable  floor 
for  easy  eleam ng;  roomy,  light,  durable,  eanitary. 

ftena&cSABJB  It  Tele  SCOPES?  DDfin  c 


M«te«f  galwiuzud  mtital;  repelf  vermin.  Size,  open, 
13  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chirks  and  labor 
saved.  Write  today  for  free  circulars,  special  prepaid 
■olier  and  how  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  nnd  profit. 

CYCLONE  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  Q;  URBANA.  IND. 


rry  It  30  Daya.^J’Stf 

roQnn  try  th«  U«lo  IticublkT  30  dnyfr-flo 
jorwjy  nodepoett  Oorprtcn  for  both 

qc  fGO  IH£'JB&TOR  Da|L  COfifi 
CHICK  BROOOCk  D0111 

>tfccofrm|  with JP»I van !*♦<!  Iron.  Iitoa* 
Ltor  Hot  Wnwr;  Brooder  Hot  At r;  Tyco* 
l«noom«tcr,  everything  antiaiaciory  or 
>  pay.  Cash  price  only  $9.45.  (10) 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
10  FictortM  Bldg.. _ Clavaland,  Ohio 


CORNELL  GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 


Postal 
Bring* 
Free 
Cal  slog 


Improved  1916 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

Recommended  by  the  New  York  State 

Colley®  of  Agriculture 

will  burn  any  kind  of  Gasoline  c,„,  Ctli<.kl- 

Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  dirt  or  sool. 
Absolutely  safe- 
Perfect  ven till  lion 
beml  for  Free  Catalog 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. 
DepL  502,  Ilhaca,  N.  Y. 

Mamilaclurers  ol  Poultry 
Hause  Appliances 


For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  Ini-gent  manufacturer*  of 
Charcoal  Product*.  Ask  for  prices  and  sample*.  Kst.  1S14 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekakill,  N.Y. 


PRICE  COMPLETE 


CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


ATTENTION 


INC  U  BATOR 

THERMOMETERS 


Mny  we  mail  you  a  copy  Of  our  leaflet,  published 
recently,  eulilb  il  “  Llateu  to  w  hat  two  hundred 
pullctii  W'lnh  to  «uv  to  you?”  It  contains  a  letter 
from  a  ctlatoDier  who  purchased  chicks  from  us  last 
season. 

We  gel  many  letters  from  pleased  customers  and  we 
would  like  very  much  to  hove  you  read  this  letter. 
It  1»  worth  while. 

AKKOT  IIHil.CltP.8T  POULTRT  TAltOS,Sprlne  Talley,  N.V. 

Maw  York  8alearaam  : 

Concouraa  Hud, on  Ttimilal,  Fullan,  Church  and  Cortland!  Sti. 


ST  — "alway*  tell  the  truth."  Always  found  in 

'  the  best  incubators.  Insist  that  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  be  tinmen II ip| red  and  put  In  your  old 

ones,  too.  Price  7-,'.  each,  at  your  dealers  or  from 
us,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "Thermometer 
Pacts  Worth  Knowing."  ,  _ 

a~  ,  ,  .  J  s-  •  107  Ames  St. 

jaylor  instrument  Companies  Rochester, n.i 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  r  igorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UIUIIIC  LATEST  MODEL 
MANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fne:  nevrr  clogs. 
Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Jiook  free. 

ICO.,  Box  16.MILFORO,  MASS.  B 


See  tlieif  record  in  Inst  yam's  contest  at  Storrs.  Free 
range  cockerels.  Hatching  oggii.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merrill  M.  Clark,  BroakfieN  Center,  Conn. 


-Largest  in  United  States 

F.  JJ.Gurnsejr,  Clayton.  N  Y 


Bronze  Turkeys 


Suoerior 
Hot- Water 
Incubator 
Two  Sizes 


Cyphers  -  Built 
Incubators 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 


Columbia 
Hot-Air  Incubatoi 
Two  Sizes 


Used  by  the  bigr  leaders  in  the  poultry  business.  Quality  | 

unequalled.  The  biggest  poultry  successes  of  the  past  20  | 

years  have  been  made  with  Cyphers  machines-  would  not  | 

have  been  made  without  them.  Dependable  in  any  weather  w 

—self -regulating  —  self- ventilating.  Hatch  out  maximum  | 

number  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  |> 

U/uito.  T„J„„  Start  Imtehca  early— with  Cyphers  certainty  Si 

Will©  1  OQSLy  of  results,  (Jet  this  big  book  and  make  your  S> 

plans  —  contains  complete  Cyphers  Co.  catalog:,  incubators,  brooders.  ® 

poultry  foods,  etc.  Also  tolls  nhout  "Cyphers  Service,  '  books  and 
bulletins  that  wc  send  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  I 

Dept.  38  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City  Dallas  Oakland)  r: 


B  Standard 
Cyphers  Incubator 
Four  Sizes 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twelfth  week  shows  a  gain  of  Do 
eggs  as  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
the  total  this  week  being  2,017,  In  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago  2.140 
eggs  were  laid.  03  more  than  this  week. 
White  Wyandottes  make  all  the  high 
scores  this  week.  P.  W.  Backus’  pen  from 
Ontario  leading  the  rest  with  a  score  of 
10,  followed  closely  by  Obed  G.  Knight’s 
pen  from  Rhode  Island,  score  45.  Two 
English  pens  of  White  Wyandottes  tie  for 
iliinl  place,  Tom  Barron’s  and  Marsden 
Gross  Poultry  Farm,  each  pen  laying  40. 
Jacob  10.  Jansen's  R.  I.  Reds  laid  59  and 
A.  W.  Rinnery's  pert  of  thft  same  brood 
laid  38.  i 

The  highest  score  made  this  week.  viz.. 
4G,  does  nut  seem  very  large  until  we 
figure  that  it  is  65.7  per  cent,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  total  if  every  hen  in  the  pen  laid 
every  day  in  the  week ;  then  it  looks 
larger. 

The  ground  is  free  from  ice  and  snow 
now,  Jan.  25.  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let 
Hie  fowls  out  of  their  houses  to  have  a 
run  over  the  fields.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  they  will  find  to  eat  in  addition  to 
the  green  grass  which  has  been  growing 
under  the  snow,  and  the  run  and  exercise 
does  them  lots  of  good. 

A  neighbor  trap-nested  her  Leghorn 
hens  for  a  year,  then  selected  those  that 
had  laid  from  200  up  to  200  eggs,  mated 
them  with  a  Barron  cockerel  from  a 
284-egg  hen,  which  I  bought  for  her.  She 
raised  80  pullets  from  this  mating,  and  is 
getting  over  50  eggs  a  day  from  them 
right  along.  That  is  what  good  careful 
breeding  does.  The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  II  194 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  10  91 

Prank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  14  201 

Jules  F.  FrnneatSi  J.ong  Island .  24  434 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  12  185 

Falrflclds  Farms,  New  llampsl.tiv.  .  .  10  318 

0.  A.  Foster,  California  .  8  ICO 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  25  2(i0 

Iioek  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  2H  225 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  4  89 

White  Bocks, 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  24  122 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  32  225 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  32  201 

Keweenah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  18  191 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts...  28  257 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  30  134 


Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Id  me  Ridge  Farm,  New  York . 

National  White  Wyan.  Club,  Pa . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  lUtude  Island . 

P.  W,  Backus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  It.  W,  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  E,  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  . 

Tom  Barron,  England1  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England ...  . 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  .... 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 


19  53 


17  179 


Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  .  23  59 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Or.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  9  252 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts  .  1C  21ti 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 


Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  33  281 

A.  R.  Bruiidnge,  Connecticut . 27  19(1 

llillvicw  Poultry  Fanil,  Vermont .  32  318 

Homer  I*.  Denting,  Connecticut .  19  140 

Charles  O,  Polhcmus,  New  York .  28  2.82 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  10  8<; 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  81  295 

Laurel  Ilill  Farm,  Rhode  Island . .  18  t;4 

IT.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  22  211 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Connecticut .  10  177 

A.  W.  Kuniery ,  New  Hampshire .  38  321 

F.  II.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  37  294 

Allan’s  llardtobent  Red's,  Rhode  Island  12  104 

Charles  Reckon,  Connecticut  .  31  187 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  18  174 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  39  Mill 

XL  IV,  Colllngwooil.  New  Jersey .  28  17ti 

W.  H.  Bumsteud.  Connecticut .  21  !I9 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.,..  2'.'  2M 

Hampton  InsUtil fe,  Virginia  .  24  235 

Jog.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  25  180 

White  Leghorns.  v 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut.  .  8  271 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  17  227 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 19  182 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York . .  2  44 

Janies  11.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  4  118 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  10  123 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut  .  17  202 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  15  221 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania  .  4  79 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York..  9  121 

F.  M.  Pcasley.  Connecticut .  22  210 

Clias.  Heigl,  Ohio . . .  4  84 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  31  312 

Will  Barron,  England  .  20  400 

J.  ColUnson,  England  .  28  203 

Marsd'en  Cross  P,  Farm,  England .  20  201 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  20  144 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  23  234 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  21  154 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont .  38  272 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  5  88 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 11  140 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  14  178 

MT.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  10  107 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York  .  21  195 

N.  W.  Hendry* ,  Connecticut .  8  78 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y....  12  213 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  12  129 

Hamilton  Institute,  Virginia  .  10  164 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  3  63 

While  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  30  169 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  10  177 

Oakeroat  Farm,  New  York .  10  101 

.las.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  18  241 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  .  3  109 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan  .  7  49 

o.  L.  Mngrey,  Connecticut .  8  73 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  27  220 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . .  8  51 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey... .  13  180 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  .  27  114 


February  5,  191G. 


White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Islaud .  IS  121 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  .  21  238 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  18  94 

Black  Rhinelanders, 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  26  143 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Side-hill  Henhouses 

Will  you  give  mo  information  on  how 
lo  build  a  henhouse  on  a  side  hill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  manner  of  digging  the  bank 
and  the  size  and  dimensions  of  lum¬ 
ber  to  use?  Also  please  state  the  best 
type  of  ventilating  for  this  henhouse. 

F.  L.  D. 

The  size  nnd  dimensions  of  lumber  to 
he  used  in  building  a  henhouse  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  size  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  henhouse.  If  it  is  proposed 
to  dig  into  a  bank,  a  wall  may  be  laid 
up  that,  will  serve  both  as  a  retaining 
wall  for  the  bank  and  a  rear  wall  for 
the  building.  It  should  be  about  five 
feet  high,  and  a  drainage  ditch  should 
he  constructed  beneath  or  behind  it  to 
curry  away  all  water  seeping  from  the 
hill  without  permitting  it  to  enter  the 
henhouse  through  the  wall  or  beneath  it. 
Such  a  building  may  well  be  from  10  to 
20  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  give 
the  proposed  number  of  fowls  that  it  is 
designed  to  house  at  least  three  square 
feet  of  floor  space  each.  There  is  probably 
no  more  successful  method  of  ventilating 
:t  henhouse  than  through  an  "open  front.” 
This  means  that  a  portion  of  the  front, 
usually  about  a  third,  should  be  open  and 
protected  from  storms  only  by  a  hinged 
curtain  that  can  he  dropped  when  need 
be.  It  is  guarded  at.  all  times  by  wire 
poultry  netting.  Any  building  should  be 
high  enough  to  permit  walking  about 
within  it  without  stooping  and  it  may 
be  built  of  any  kind  of  material  that 
suits  the  taste  and  poeketlmok  of  the 
owner.  M.  B.  d. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  I  am  feeding  the  North  American 
contest  feed  with  good  results.  Is  this 
feed  regarded  as  forcing?  Being  au  ama¬ 
teur  poultry  keeper  some  neighbors  here 
who  keep  chickens  remark  that  they  could 
force  a  hen  to  lay  so  much  it  would  kill 
her.  Could  you  tell  me  what  they  feed 
to  do  this,  or  what  can  be  fed  to  get  the 
same  results?  2.  Gan  you  give  me  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  can  be  fed  to  breeding-  stock 
with  good  results?  3.  I  have  some  very 
good  April  hatched  pullets  that  I  would 
like  to  mate  with  a  very  sturdy  and  vig¬ 
orous  cockerel,  I)o  you  think  that  it 
could  he  done  with  satisfactory  results? 
4.  If  I  were  to  cross  a  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  with  White  Rock  hens  can  you 
tell  me  if  the  crossing  of  the  two  breeds 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  egg 
yield  ?  C.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  shall  have  to  differ  from  your 
neighbors  who  profess  to  he  able  to  force 
a  hen  to  lay,  by  feeding  or  by  any  other 
means.  By  a  "forcing  ration”  is  meant 
one  that  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
protein,  especially  of  auimal  origin.  Pro¬ 
tein  is  the  clement  especially  concerned 
in  egg  production,  while  carbohydrates 
furnish  heat  and  energy  to  the  fowl. 
While  protein  can  be  utilized  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  place  of  carbohydrates,  it 
is  expensive  and  should  not  he  fed  in 
great  excess.  It  is  as  necessary  that  a 
lien  should  have  her  bodily  needs  supplied 
as  it  is  tlmt  she  should  have  a  surplus 
of  protein  from  which  to  make  eggs. 
This  arbitrary  division  of  the  functions 
of  protein  and  carbohydrates  is  not  phys¬ 
iologically  exact,  but  it  is  approximately 
so  and  serves  our  purpose  as  feeders.  I 
do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  used  at.  the  feeding  contest  that  you 
speak  of  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
skillfully  combined  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  fowl  and  encourage  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

2.  Breeders  should  be  fed  as  are  layers, 
though  they  may  have  more  of  the  fat¬ 
tening  foods  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Winter  when  it  is  not  desired  that 
they  should  lay  heavily.  Toward  Spring, 
add  more  meat,  skim-milk  and  high  pro- 
ti  in  grains,  like  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
gluten  feed,  cut  clover.  Alfalfa,  etc.; 
those  being  then  needed  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  to  supply  (he  elements  needed  for 
greater  egg  production.  Give  breeders  all 
the  liberty  possible,  and,  aside  from  heavy 
feeding,  as  good  care  as  you  do  your 
layers. 

3.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  mating 
April  hatched  pullets  with  early -hatched 
cockerels,  providing  that  all  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  vigorous.  Older  hens  lay 
larger  eggs  and  these  larger  eggs  produce 
larger  chicks ;  older  hens  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  vigor,  productiv¬ 
ity  and  longevity,  too,  but,  aside  from 
these  advantages,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  possess  any  superiority  as  breeders 
over  pullets. 

4.  Crossing  pure  breeds  has  a  tendency 

to  lower  the  egg  yield,  at  least,  this  was 
indicated  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  tile  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  In  your  case,  it  would 
also  tint  the  eggs  and  make  them  less 
valuable  in  the  New  York  market.  I  do 
not  know  what  weight  you  might  expect 
from  the  cross  between  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns.  It  would  be  between  the  average 
weight  of  the  two.  M.  B.  D. 
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wB  Your  ■  o* 

^  Name  and  Address 
F  On  This  Coupon  ^ 
Brings  This  Book  FREE 
Send  Coupon  Today 


per  cm ‘lit 


just 


Or  wo  fur 


luu  get 


Starts  the  Great  Egg  Producers 
You  Hear  So  Much  About 


/^N  thousands  of  big  poultry  farms  Red  Comb  Fine  Chick  Feed  is  always  used  to  start 
the  chicks  on  the  way  to  the  big  egg-laying  records  you  read  about.  On  thousands  of 
general  farms — farms  like  yours — Red  Comb  Fine  Chick  Feed  is  used  for  the  same  reason. 


Eggs  are  now  one  of  the  most  profitable  products  of 
the  farm.  You  can  just  as  well  have  a  big  laying,  big 
paying  flock,  as  a  flock  of  poor  producers.  Start  the 
baby  chicks  right.  That’s  the  secret.  Red  Comb  Fine 
Chick  Feed  is  the  standard  feed — proved  by  20  years 
of  use.  It  makes  layers,  it  makes  big  market  fowls,  and 


A  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  baby  chicks. 
Gives  health  and  strength  to  the  baby  chicks — 
puts  the  laying  quality  into  them  at  the  start. 

It  contains  just  the  proper  amount  of  each  in¬ 
gredient — mixed  by  experts.  It  makes  as  much 
difference  in  your  flock  as  the  right  feed  makes 
in  your  cuttle.  You  would  not  expect  to  make  line  dairy 
cows  <.r  beeves  if  you  neglected  your  stock  and  let  them 
simply  exist  on  whatever  feed  they  could  pick  up. 


No  matter  what  the  distance,  the  cost  or  the  trouble, 
we  see  to  it  that  every  ingredient  in  Red  Comb  is  the 
best  earth  can  produce.  Red  Comb  Fine  Chick  Feed 
contains  not  more  than  six  per  cent  grit, 
charcoal — percentage  guaranteed  on  every  bag 
the  proper  amount  needed  and  no  more, 
nish  Red  Comb  with  no  grit,  if  preferred, 
the  maximum  amount  of  feed  in  Red  Comb. 

Comb  Fine  Chick  Feed  makes  the  baby  chicks  grow 
and  develop  into  active,  hunky  youngsters — the 
kind  that  makes  heavy  layers  later  on.  . 


Edwards  &  Loomis  Co.  •  - 

344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St./Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me  FREE  copy  of  book.  “Feeding  Poultry  for 
Profit.”  Also  name  of  Red  Comb  dealer  near  me. 


Name. 


_ Today  for  This  FREE  BOOK 

It  Tells  the  Secrets  of  Farm  Poultry  Profits 


This  book  was  written  by  six  of  America’s 
greatest  poultry  experts — men  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  and  are  developing  the  hens  with  great 
egg-laying  records — the  200-egg  producers — 
and  tin-  line  market  fowls  that  bring  top  prices 
— on  ordinary  farms. 

If  any  one  of  these  men  were  to  come  to  your 
community  you  would  gladly  go  to  hear  him. 
Because  he  would  show  how  to  make  dollars 
where  you  are  now  making  cents  out  of  poul¬ 
try — and  with  not  more  trouble. 

In  this  book  you  get.  the  advice  of  all  six  of 
these  men  -brought  right  into  your  home — 
under  your  own  reading  lamp — ull  for  just 
sending  your  name  to  Edwards  &  Loomis  Co. 
on  coupon  printed  opposite  or  on  a  postal  card. 


Write  for  the  book  right  now.  Read  up  on 
Poultry  Profits  so  you  will  be  thoroughly  posted 
when  your  baby  chicks  come  along,  Make  the 
coming  year  a  chicken  profit  year  on  your  farm. 

Thousands  of  farm  people  have  already  done 
so.  We  have  stacks  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  telling  how  Red  Comb  has  made 
chickens  one  of  the  most  important  producers 
of  the  farm.  I>o  you  know  that  one  general 
farmer  in  one  year  sold  $62-1  ..“o  worth  of  eggs 
in  addition  to  the  eggs  the  family  used? — that 
another  showed  a  net  yearly  profit  of  S.TnS  per 
hen?  They  give  the  credit  to  scientific  feeding. 

Clct  the  fact n!  They  cost  you  nothing.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  Or  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book. 


Edwards  &  Loomis  Co., 344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Line  of  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds  I 


Address 


it  costs  less  to  feed  Red  Comb  than  to  buy  and  mix  the 
materials  yourself.  Sellyourgrainsandbuy  Red  Comb. 


Send  for  our  new,  free  book,  “Feeding  Poultry  for 
Profit’’ — written  by  six  great  poultry  experts,  and 
read  what  they  say. 


State 


When  the  Lamp 
Is  Underneath 


130®  Incubatorm 
and  Brooder  Mr  IU 


rE  YourName 
S  on  a  Postal 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 


February  5,  1910. 


X  HOW  SHALL  I  START? 

A  question  that  is  answered 
by  our  book 

"If’fcaf  To  Do  Koch  Mouth  In  The  Poultry  Turd” 
Tolls  about  the  Famous 

BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FEEDS 

and  how  to  feed  them  for  Results 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO..  23  Seneca  St,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'J'tiK  It.  N.-Y.  untl  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


THE  HENYARD 


ACT  NOW! 


Roup 

A  R.  I.  Red  pullet  had  a  quantity  of 
white  cheesy  matter  in  her  left  eye. 
Thinking  It  might  be  roup  I  shut  her  up. 
She  eats  a  little  but  the  other  eye  is 
not  affected.  Please  give  symptoms  and 
treatment  for  roup.  F.  s.  w. 

Tennessee. 

An  accumulation  of  cheesy  matter  in. 
or  beneath,  one  eye  isn’t  necessarily  an 
indication  of  roup,  though  it  may  ac¬ 
company  roup.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  from  other  causes.  Roup 
usually  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
common  ’‘cold’* ;  sneezing,  running  nos¬ 
trils  and  eyes,  snuffles,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  etc.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  symptoms  become  more  pronounced, 
the  affected  bird  becomes  stupid,  accumu¬ 
lations  of  cheesy  matter  may  nearly  force 
one  or  both  eyes  from  their  sockets,  the 
discharge  becomes  offensive  in  odor,  the 
comb  turns  dark,  the  feathers  about  the 
head  wet  and  sticky  and  the  fowl  pre¬ 
sents  a  generally  bedraggled  appearance. 
The  disease  may  become  chronic,  lasting 
over  ft  long  period  of  time  or  the  fowl 
may  die  early  from  exhaustion.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  unsatisfactory ;  the  disease 
should  be  prevented  by  exclusion  from 
tlie  flock  of  any  birds  that  may  carry  the 
infection,  destruction  of  all  known 
sources  of  infection  by  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  of  quarters;  use  whitewash 
freely;  such  attention  to  the  general 
health  of  the  flock  as  shall  insure  a  good 
measure  of  resistance  to  disease  and  the 
avoidance  of  dampness,  filth,  darkness, 
musty  litter  and  undue  exposure  of  the 
birds.  While  true  roup  is  probably  due 
to  a  specific  germ,  any  unwholesome  con¬ 
ditions  give  this  germ  an  opportunity  for 
making  trouble  that  it  would  not  have 
otherwise.  All  colds,  however,  even  sev¬ 
ere  colds,  are  not  true  roup.  m.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  White  Wyandotte* 

S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highoit  Award  North  American  crr  faying  contest, 
live  licnft  laying  1139  i  um  follow*:  J.5I,  25A.  224.  222.  192 
eggs.  100  o«ns  coin  potto  i{.  A  Uk6et>U{hfcr«d  En^liah  cockerel 
sired  a  pullet  which  made  an  official  record  of  314  eggs  in  the 
N.  A  Egg  Competition,  1915,  If  you  wash  I.rchomi  that  lay.  if 
othcini  records  Jncnn  anything  to  you,  you  am II  **vsrr#Qur  strain. 
Keds  —  Highest  Award  in  lltmr  rlsw,  N.  A,  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  cfcim.  209avmi«;«\  hfehext  offiKil  Red  record  known. 

Whitt  Wyandotte*  -Mo,  CoottlU — Ten  bird*  fcuO  2Q0A  eggs. 

over  200  average.  One  layer  made  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS  Most^  ^ 

Breeding  Stock  Known 

200-Efg  Hon,"  con- 

talnlng  pictures  of  l-  itWiL/  fuj' \  • 

our  competition  winners,  M /\WL  v 

clans  o(  trapnest.  feeding  for-  a«KJ]  flLf  \  A 

malar,  and  other  valuable  in-  WhS./  af  Itva/in 

formation  that  will  increase  WtsBv q  nt  (I  flfl/ 
your  egg  vleld.  Price  10c.  Cf  ( a  j  VLr 

deducted  from  first  order.  \  fj  e  Jin 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM  \  K*  UQjV  () 

Box  Y,  Lancaster,  Pa.  ^  1  yr' 


POULTRY  PAPER  p oriodicn  I, 

u  p-to-d  at  ei 

telta  all  you  want  to  know  about  chi'©  and 
iimmigemdftt  of  poijJ.M*v  for*  pleasure  or 
prolU.  Four  months  for  lO  rout©. 

l'O T  1,1  It l  AliTlMUTK,  Dept.  $8,  Syrn*iiBt,fl.  T. 


I  I  nlncf  Rnnl/  Profllabl©  Poultry.  Fluent 
7f  IjOICSI  OtlflA.  |iuIi)(h1U!iI;  14-1  210  plotUJua 

fi  mid  beautiful  color  pUU*M,  TpIIh  liow  to  suereert  with 
9  jmiiltry,  dcsviihei  l  u**y  Poultry  Farm  with  !•%  pure- 
r  1 1 red  varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eg£8,  luru* 
bat  ora,  sproiiUTp,  etc.  ’Jins  great  book  only  f.  cents. 

Berry’s  PouUrv  Farm.  Box  47.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Express 

Prepaid 


X-RAY  Incubators 


/  are  heated  from  central  heating 
/  plant  squarely  underneath.  No 
/  cold  corners  or  sides,  no  "cooked  ’’ 
/  eggs.  Note  the  big  oil  tank — re- 
/  quires  only  one  filling — one  gallon 
'  -for  the  entire  hatch. 

Get  Our  Factory-Direct  Price 
and  Big  Free  Book  No.  32 

Get  all  the  (acts  about  X-Ray  construction 
and  X-Ray  hatching  record.  Learn  all  about 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  that  keeps  the  heat  just 
right;  the  X-Ray  generator  that  supplies  the 
moisture  of  met  nor  hen.  producing  healthier  chicks; 
the  X-Ray  duplex  heater  t  hat  carries  mild,  even  heat 
to  every  corner.  Get  X-Ray  facta  in  trig  free  book. 
Exprwt  prepaid  to  practically  all  point*. 


BARRON  CHICKS 


TVa  offer  Wyandotte  chicks  from  pure  Barron 
stvnin  hens  mutr-d  to  an  imported  cockerel  from 
ono  of  Mr.  Barron’s  heaviest  layers,  n  bird  with 
a  record  of  2X1  eggs  in  the  pullet  year.  Mating 
list  of  Barron  Leghorn*  of  sarno  high  quality 
ready  February  1. 

Breeding  stock  on  range  all  winter-  Strong, 
vigorous  chick*,  forty  cents  each.  *40  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Discount  of  20  percent  from  these  prices 
on  order*  received  before  February  2llth  with 
deposit  of  one-quarter  cash.  Safe,  live  deliv¬ 
ery  or  monoy  refunded, 

A  lew  Hue,  well-developed  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
pure  Barron  strain,  sired  by  above  imported 
male,  $4  ouch.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

*■  F  RURflFR  McDonogh  School 
"  DUIvVjljIt  Farm,  McDonogh,  Md. 


|  ''Less  Labor  and  Expense  j 

with  our  Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder  and  results  are  very 
satisfactory.  Cost  of  operation  only  a  trifle.  In  three 
hatching!  o(  thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  cared  for  by 
ourfaithful  Blue  Hen,  lost  only  2‘v  of  chicks — almost  a 
perfect  record.”*— Potter  &  Zimmerman,  Paioka,  Ill. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal  or  gas.  Large  grate  2}4 

time*  usual  size.  Means  big  tire  surface  and  thin 
aycr  of  ashes.  Steady,  even,  economical  fire. 
Automatic  regulator. 

Blue  Hen 

Hot  Air  Colony  Brooder 

is  the  only  brooder  with  newly  invented  curtain 
attachments  that  assure  Iresh  air  without  drafts.  A* 
large  as  any  $30  brooder.  Get  the  BLUE  HEN  BOOK 
FREE,  and  learn  why  the  **  Blue  Hen  Raises  More 

Chicks  at  Less  Cost.** 

GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY  OR 
MONEY  BACK. 

Special  proposi¬ 
tion  to  dealers 
or  agents.  jB 


Winter  Molt 

Will  you  lot  mo  know  whnt  to  do  for 
m.v  pen  of  10  White  Leghorn  pullets ? 
They  were  hatched  March  15,  1015,  anrl 
started  laying  Sept.  14.  Up  to  Dec.  1st 
the  birds  laid  271  eggs,  then  suddenly 
stopped,  and  are  molting  very  badly.  I 
feed  13s  pint,  of  scratch  feed  in  morning,, 
wet  mash  with  beef  scraps,  and  one 
spoonful  of  ‘‘egg  maker,”  at  noon,  and 
134  P>nt  of  8cratch  feed  in  evening,  also 
green  food,  and  sprouted  oats.  The  coop 
is  kept  clean  and  dry,  but  the  flock  does 
not  appear  as  lively  as  they  used  to  be. 
I  am  very  much  alarmed  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  molt  with  the  cold  weather 
coming  on.  F.  m.  b. 

Long  Island. 

Give  the  pullets  comfortable  quarters, 
continue  to  feed  them  well  and  don’t 
worry;  they  will  commence  to  lay  again 
by  Spring.  Pullets  hatched  very  early 
and  forced  for  egg  production  are  very 
likely  to  begin  laying  early  in  the  Fall, 
lay  a  few  eggs  and  then  molt.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  for  it  but  Jet  them  inolt 
and  buy  your  eggs  from  neighbors  who 
didn’t  batch  quite  so  early  or  didn’t  feed 
their  pullets  so  as  to  make  them  mature 
quickly  and  go  through  the  laying  and 
molting  cycle  prematurely.  April  and 
May  are  the  best  months  for  hatching 
Leghorns;  if  they  are  hatched  earlier 
than  that,  they  should  be  given  plenty  of 
range  and  the  amount  of  meat,  or  other 
stimulating  food,  Curtailed  so  that  they 
will  not  "ripen"  prematurely.  M.  B.  i>- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  2-yavr  old  ham,  on  freedoms  range  mated 
with  Tom  Barron  m,li»  from  XW-egg  liens.  Eggs  and 
chick*  (-mvrnnteed  satisfactory  to  you  on  arrival.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  '.r>  excess  of  Wt>  replaced  free.  Fundee  in¬ 
cubator  operate!  by  the  owner,  whose  personal  attention 
Is-  given  tu  nil  shipment*  S'i  acres  ami  85  years’  exper¬ 
ience  derated  to  s,  <:■.  W.  Leghorn*.  JOggs,  $7  a  100. 
Chicks.  $H  a  100.  qtaiilll,  pH--.*  amt  lufoTmailoa  on  request, 

THE  NISSEQUOCUE  FARM 

E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  &  >lgr.  Sr.  James  p.  o.,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


Watson  Mfg.  Co. 

Drawer  37 

A  LANCASTER,  PA. 
Mfr».  of  "Bias 
He*  ”  lias— 
I  Brooder* (Hot 
Lwatar,  Hoi 
■  Ir)  Round 
Trty  Incuba¬ 
tor*,  Rand 
Tray  Memmotl* 
Incubator*. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  Tito  result*  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience.  I  guarantee  to  atrip  IToperly 
Hatched  Healthy,  VfgorotlR  Day-old  Chick*,  the  kind 
that  will  Improve  your  tlock  or  slai-t  yon  right  in  the 
f’oultry  business,  Book  your  orders  NOW  fot  February 
ami  March  delivery.  Semi  for  my  Illustrated  booklet  and 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neibsnic  Station,  N.  J. 


TShowd 
I MOVER 
J.  RAISED 

ffil  Curtain 

ini'll  r*m©v#4 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns  Exclusively  %wf 

3,000  breeders  oil  free  farm  Kangs,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  150, win  baby  chicks  for 
llflfi  and  fill, 000  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chiek*.  March  and  April  delivery,  (qs  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  lutlf  a  chance,  (ret  yonr  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready.  04  $6  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepini 
Salved,"  trno  with  nil  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Itrlggn,  Jtox  7  5,  J'leasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


L  Book  tUo  ooLtalr*  chnpt*r  on 
Y  Hatchinif,  Rearing  and  Poultry 
rD’rewice-FREE.  §«nd  today. 

v*  PRAIRIE  *TATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


f~  Broods  Bigger  Chicks— Not  One  Lost 


FUN  OR  PROFIT?  M  ill  NOT  ItOTII 

With  the  PEASLEY  STRAIN  of  S.G. W.  LEGHORNS 

4ih  In  last.  laying  contest  (100  pens  competing.)  Of¬ 
ficial  individual  record,  2."i2.  Winners  of  silver  caps 
and  blue  ribbon*  for  laying  egg*.  The  hlghe-t 
profit  strain.  Chicks,  $10  hundred:  cockerels.  $5. 

PKASLEY,  .  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


not  loat  h  chick.  You  should  *<■<■  how  healthy,  active  and  vigorous  they  arc  and  such  vitality. 
The  credit  is  due  to  your  Brooder.  We  have  been  in  the  poultry  baatncM  for  the  last  10  years  but 
have  never  been  so  successful.  Tbo  regulation  of  the  heater  Is  ao  simple  that  it  requires  no  special 
intelligence  to  run  it.”  L,  Levitt  A  Hon*.  It.  D.  1,  Boon  ton,  N.  J.,  April  140, 1915. 

Why  the  Candee  Raises  Bumn  coni  and  furniahee  a  healthy- heat  ^ 

tlta  A  /it,-.,  with  Iiu  oil  fumes  or  gnats.  Heat  regulated 

the  Most  and  Best  L-niCkS  sntomutlcillly,  giving  a  constant,  correct  Kr- ,  __ — J. 

temperature  without  attention.  Curtain  stops  the  draughts— prevents  Lii’:  •  ••  || 

chilling  of  the  chlcka  and  protects  the  thermo-fat.  from  air  current.-,  that  would  npact  W  : 

S*  he  regulation  Curtain  oloo  give*  the  chicks  a  big  worm  space  under  the  h|>vct  Ulrn rr—IL 
for  renting  and  sleeping,  and  a  room  not  so  worm  for  ID11 //if  ff 

*|hTT'-n1^^r\  exercising,  which  males  th.  chicks  grow  big  and  beallhy.  EU  ft  * 

k  I  I  ^ > F j  Write  tortny  for  Inrgc.  Inuoho.mvly  IJIustmtck)  Oofony  RriHid.r  ,‘.4W [  I  .1  ^  I; 

cisfalos  llist  trill1  tttvj"  ri'-V*  r>  i:*mlf»  »rm  rcr-UOTK  many  mure  PJtJf  1  i  \  V  4\  j 
■  %  COLONY  letter*  like  the  one  from  Levitt  &  Son*  from  all  section*.  »  Si  ■i  I  ’ 

istIrovISROOMR  CANDEE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

D,\L BumtlNO- StLF Jtl.OULAl INO  Dept.  R,  EaStWOOd,  N.  Y. 


Blue  Ointment  and  Hen  Lice 

You  recommend  "blue  ointment”  for 
chicken  lice,  but  sny  it  is  poison.  IIow 
soon  would  it  be  safe  to  eat  the  chicken 
after  using  the  ointment?  IIow  long  must 
I  wait  before  giving  the  hen  little  chick¬ 
ens?  Can  I  use  it  on  setting  hens? 

Illinois.  s.  A.  E. 

The  mercury  of  "blue  ointment”  is 
easily  absorbed  through  the  skin ;  this 
renders  the  ointment  poisonous  if  applied 
to  the  skin  in  too  large  quantity.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  vaseline  in  equal 
parts  and  a  piece  of  the  mixture  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  used  on  each  fowl.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  danger  to  a  person  eat¬ 
ing  a  fowl  so  treated,  even  though  much 
more  of  the  blue  ointment  is  used.  This 
ointment  has  produced  disastrous  results 
when  used  upon  young  chicks  and  the  di¬ 
luted  ointment  should  he  used  with  great 
caution.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
knowledge  us  to  how  much  Could  he 
safely  applied  to  a  young  chick,  it  is 
better  not  to  apply  it  at  all,  or  to  let 
very  young  chicks  come  into  contact  with 
it  on  the  mother  hen.  Neither  is  it  nec- 
essury ;  any  bland  grease  will  kill  the 
lice  upon  chicks  and  mercury  is  not  need¬ 
ed.  In  this  connection  the  following 
words  of  I)r.  Joseph  Leidy,  quoted  from 
"Hare’s  Therapeutics.”  ore  interestipg: 
“If  it  is  understood  that  all  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  lice,  are  destroyed  quickly  by  (lie 
application  of  any  fixed  or  volatile  oil, 
physicians  will  see  that  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  of  employing  remedies  of  a  noxious 
character  to  the  patient.  The  fat  or 
mercurial  ointment  is  probably  more 
active  than  the  mercurial  oxide.”  If 
this  ointment  is  used  as  directed, 
however,  n  small  hit  smeared  over 
the  skin  just  beneath  the  vent  and 
under  the  fluff  of  the  hen,  I  think  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  young  chick 
getting  enough  upon  its  head  to  he  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  M.  B.  D. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


2l8-2fin-2k4-eC2  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets  and 
J  cock  for  $13.  Hatching  eggs  $7  por  100.  Baby 
chicks.  $k  per  SO;  $13  per  100. 

E.  tiLAUlJE  JONES,  -  Hir.bsr.AbK,  X  V. 


A.  B.  HALL’S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

13  cents.  Winter  layinu  Lenhorns  holding  second  place 
among  all  Leghorns  in  the  Laying  ( bintnst.  2,000 
chicks  per  week  after  March  1st.  Orders  hooking. 
Cockerels,  $5.  A.  It.  1I  .VI.L,  \V  nlllngtor<l.  Conn. 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


pullets  for  nale  In  hits  of  10,  at  $2  each.  Larger  lot 
for  loss  money.  A  groat  bargain. 

D.  LINCOLN  OKU,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y 


rr>ADC  HARK 


CHIdf  G*  '  BARRIO  PlYMOUTH  ROCKS 
I  S.  C.  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

Uyclono  Hatchery, Ruute  2.  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Why  take  chancer  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
llo  wh  guarantee  to  <I.-Jivcmnr.  .jr,  all  rn-lxhtcbargc*  pakd 

I  (Fast  of  KockUu.)  IKJTU  of  these  lifj  orl/ri  winning  lisa- 
chines  fulil  equipped,  ret  up  ready  for  m-ef  AVby  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that J.as  for  two 
year*  In  nuooestilon  won  in  the  irrci»f.<o,t.  hutching 
contests  ever  held.  In  the  Inst  contcac  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  fanner  and  Kobraaka  Kartu  Journal, 
X00»  mncblr.ee  wore  entered,  including  practically  every 
make.  bL1"  trii'J  lira:.  With  lit'  ern  Ironclad— tlio 
eamo  machine  we  otter  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
hjonly  110,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  batched  HU 
B  Clileks  from  J18  eggB  In  the  last  contest. 

rjfVIW  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 


HATCHING  EGGS  S"d„D,AS0KL§ 

From  lioavy  laying  strain  of  White  Leghorns  and 
Khodc  Island  Beds,  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring 
lielivery.  Cl,  A.  GA1CIJF.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


i  140- EGG 

N  Ironclad  /[TvGalvanized  Iron 
’.Incubator  I  \>*Asbe*los  f 

Don’t  class  thin  V^Hedwood 

big,  ail  metal  ">■  Insulated  Board;  ^T, 

covcrocl.tl^pciiicl- 

^able  hatcher lO^Yoar  i  ^nii 

cheaply  cunKlruc-  Guaranty®  ■ 

ted  m&cblnt%  Xroncladp  nr^  not  & 
covered  Yfilh  cheap  tin  or  otlior  UJ 

thin  metal  and  paintod  like  _ . _ 

do  to  cov<n  op  woof  quulicy  of 
lroncUflM  arc  Khipp*d  in  nbtural  color 
—yoa  cau  ec*  exactly  irhxL  you  ore  itcLlinif.  Don't 
hoy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  -it  ia  made  of. 

Notothcso  Ironclad  Bpccificatiorui.  Conoine  California 
wood,  tnplo  walln,  aabcatoa  linintr,  galvanized  iron  covering.  Lanre 
egfr  tray,  extra  deep  chick  nursery— hot  water  too  hoat.  Cupper  tanka1 
and  boiler,  self  repulmtor,  Tyonu  Tbormocnetcr.  ulnae,  in  door  ;in 
many  oilier  (special  advsnLucca  fully  explained  in  Flreo  CaUtion.  Writ* 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


II  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Hooking  orders  now  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  world's  champion.  Lady  Eglantine.  S.G. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denlon  Maryland 


Eggs  lor  Hatching  ,s, WfrjLf 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  gunrnriteM.l.  Brice.  $3 

a  hundred.  O.  IS.  MILLER,  llrlugewater,  Va. 


Brooder 

order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 


tr  it  s  oingieL-omb  w  mte  Leghorns 

you  are  going  to  tmy,  better  read  onriiooklet.  -Spec¬ 
ial  price  on  eggs  and  chicks  if  orders  are  booked  be¬ 
fore  March.  Bixuiiam  Eug  Farm,  Norlli  Bingham.  Pa. 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY-  Box  121 


RACINE,  WIS 


n 

n 

.25  Mankato  Incubator| 

IM  M  Strong,  binding  gimr- 
only.  y curs’  sncccas. 

Cultfornin  redwood. 
Triple  walls,  asbestoa  lined,  l’uro 
copper  tank.  Automatic  regulator. 
Safety  lamp.  Everything  needed. 
Thousand*  t«  ass.  Sand  Your 
Hama.  Our  wonderful  prk~  oftcra 
will  amnzo  yen),  Write  ted*-/. 
Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box  795, 

Manka.o.  Mini. 

f  •■***•  | 

•lilliHOlHIfimiiH  1 

Crown  Bone  Cutter 

E'  BEST  MADE 

Lowest 
in  Price 


THE  HENYARD 


Eggs  and  Chicks 

Utility  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality,  and 
heavy  egg  production.  We  do  not  breed  from  any  hen  having 
produced  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year.  Laurelton  Pure  Bred  Trap-Nested  Layers  have  made 
the  world’s  greatest  poultry  farm  a  commercial  success.  Insure 
the  success  of  your  poultry  plant  by  securing 


L1  J  EASIEST,  Fa*i«L  Feed  KYffifjfH 
J  "  cut  bone  and  get  more  HUraMMK 
css*.  higher  fertility.  Also  dry  HtiXuaiafl 
Bone, Grain.  jrtlili/rr  and  Shell 
Mills.  All  Sires.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Illus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  25,  Eaiton,  Pa. 


Formula  for  Dry  Mash 

What  do  you  consider  an  ideal  dry 
feed  mash  of  the  following  materials? 
Wheat  bran,  standard  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  ground  Alfalfa,  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  (no  hulls),  beef  scrap,  gluten,  fine 
ground  b<me,  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
ground  oats.  E.  .T.  11. 

New  York. 

Wheat  bran,  middlings  and  cornmenl 
form  the  basis  of  nearly  all  poultry  mash¬ 
es,  and  to  them  may  be  added  such  other 
feeds  as  are  palatable  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  hen.  A  variety  is  desirable, 
but  there  need  be  no  attempt  to  add 
everything  eatable  to  the  mash.  At  the 
Maine  Station  they  use  the  following 
formula  in  mixing  dry  mash  for  laying 
liens:  Bran  200  lbs.:  cornmeal.  100  lbs.; 
low  grade  flour,  100  lbs.;  gluten  meal 
100  lbs. ;  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.  On  al¬ 
ternate  months  they  add  50  lbs.  of  oil 
meal  to  this  formula.  The  Cornell  form¬ 
ula  is  00  lbs.  cornmeal ;  00  lbs.  wheat 
middlings;  .'10  lbs.  bran:  10  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal;  10  lbs.  oil  meal;  50  lbs.  beef 
scrap  and  one  pound  of  salt.  These  mix¬ 
tures,  as  you  see.  differ  materially  in 
their  composition  and  yet  both  are  doubt¬ 
less  regarded  as  "ideal”  at.  their  respec¬ 
tive  experiment  stations. 

The  writer  has  no  ideal  ration,  con- 
dering  flint  one  the  best  that  furnishes 
the  hen  with  needed  nutriment  in  avail¬ 
able  form  for  sustenance  and  egg  mak¬ 
ing  at  the  lowest  price.  This  ration  va¬ 
ries  from  time  to  time  and  in  different 
markets.  A  simple  ration  that  lias  fre¬ 
quently  been  mentioned  in  these  columns 
and  that  lias  given  good  results  is  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed,  cornmeal 
and  beef  scrap.  A  pound  of  fine  salt  to 
500  pounds  of  the  mash  is  desirable. 
Buckwheat  middlings  will  replace  glu¬ 
ten  feed  (not  gluten  meal),  ground  oats 
may  be  used  together  with  or  in  place  of 
corn  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  may  be 
used  in  moderate  amount,  though  it  is 
not  in  high  favor.  M.  H.  n. 


RKKKIHNL  WHITE  MICE  I*  PnoriTAlU.K 

Half  million  used  in  New  York  City  alone  last  yi-m*  by 
medical  instituiUalM  and  laboratories  in  rcaen.rern  work 
The  demand  cannot  lie  Hlijmlied.  Women  and  Young 
I’eopic.  can  earn  a  !»ood  Income  at  Little  Expi-n-e 
and  Trouble.  Write  for  particular*. 

KAMA  l*«»  FARMING  CO..  Joe.  MONSKV,  N.Y. 


piTSlSB  PARTRIDGES!  PHEASANTS 

Cftiairciiilziiis,  Black  Onnio,  Wild  Turlsoys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc.,  for  storking  purposes.  Fancy 
riienaahtK,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  (.com)  and  Pucks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  turds  and 
animals.  WM.  .1.  M  ACK  ESSEN,  Natural. 
1st,  Department  IO,  Yanlley,  l3a. 


from  this  superb  money-making  strain.  Our  48,000  egg  incuba¬ 
tors  start  the  first  Monday  in  February.  Place  your  order  now 
for  spring  delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching,  too.  All  eggs  and  chicks 
Mrom  our  own  birds.  Send  nowfor  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Box»  H 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  nuihorAny  rich  jrlowhip:  red  thoroiiph 
bred,  ban  hutched,  fr**e  range,  upen-liont  colony  house,  hardy 
Keck  Beirut  tide  Ally  liuc  l«red  mvsuv  from  breodhii'M  nod 
for  livwt  It*  m|,  ia  Inter  !m>  I»»k,  on  n  •trlctly  plmd. 

lleuvIcHi  lA.>i<iic  Urdu  In  (‘Xlktynoe,  luvlnc  ioU”*  211 

In  2<li  4’jnt*-  II  A'n  ill  .Nb  !i  «n  !lJ4>l*lllee>ttt 

lat  :*>  har'lv,  r.Iowlm:  * r*<1  tv*.*  *n-l  alnr.in  comb  brum,  u-*. 
filtile !*,  niat-r  i  *.»  j|i)ciiiftdr  l*r \ IcoruiM,  bn rul It  1C  ml 

mult*.  tbePoltM  out  of  hr  tin*  l*VriMo, 

liulcliittiU-,  lance,  uubleinbbe.i  Athored  bomly, 

'lull r,  **'•*  il**hrery  #:'! \\  lilt<*  <1  lur i-luu-n 
nlimiliiiclj  uiiUiiimv’ji.  f  l.\  1C  HRKICIU  N  V  COCK- 
KRKLS,  enrly  )iAtrtn*d,  large,  iutrdv>  vlgttrtuia  breeder*!,  nont 
hamiIpa;  Uiiik  1-arkA,  Jo\v  tail*,  Ktioi't  leg«  well  cpii'ml;  brilliant 
rb  h  itlowhikc  ml  and  out  <  r  i nt pnc*»t ed  licn«.  KUllKD- 

1N4»  11EXS*  jiiilletH,  mated  ttlo#  imd  bi-idlnit  rbum. 

W«rI)I|i  nil  over  XT.  S..  Canada,  and  ohrotd  a  far  an  AUfttt  Aliu 
Mid  etoek  ?«»  Mat**  and  llle  U.  H.  Oovenimelil. 
CtoiHauuw.  wtrulitlil f1  *i  'Vtutl  deulln  •  &<it inflict iori  yuurtm- 

b|ti  I  m;  in:  uidcia  now  book  In 

UMli  nintfnic  booklet  on  rctiucat. 


Tywacana — Quality 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Cost  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Try  them  and  see  whi 

‘Read  the  following  testimonial: 

Dear  Sir  : — Last  Spring  I  purchased  chicks  from  several  large  Farms  bur  none  proved 
l  so  strong  in  vitality  or  grew  so  well  as  yours.  You  will  recall  that  snow  storm  of 
L  Apiil  .tad,  iitu)  yuur  chicks  arrived  the  same  day,  but  came  through  all  tight.  Out 
o  the  475  chicks  1  now  have  over  200  extra  good  laying  pullets  that  have  been  , 
laying  continually  since  August  19th.  Should  I  again  be  in  them, iret  for 
chicks  I  will  certainly  remember  you.  Yours  very  ttuly,  Jersey  land 
POULTRY  Farm. (Signed)  H.  L.  Whitlenbcrgcr,  Owner,  South  Vineland, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  30,  u>15.  i 

send  t.nrtav  for  catalog  containing  full  lOfoimation  and  prices  A 
oi  Slock  amt  Fg-gs  trom  Atnerioa's  gtoaiest  utility  plant.  M 

Irfxk  TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO 

A.  E.  WRIGHT.  Supt. 

Box  68  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Ill  nnn  PUIFItC  for  tMfl  from  our  h'-Avv  winter 
IU,UUU  bnlURd  laying  Plains.  A 1:- > <  Vlbert  uiul 
Pitlstlehl  (Bar red  Kook}  at ra litre  Untehlnp  eggs  in 
limited  quantities.  Chirk*  hntolied  in  fundee  Mammoth, 
oai  efully  tna|>eetc.|  before  .-  hlpiantr  and  (rmirnntee.i  to 
reach  .voti  in  perfect eomlltUui.  Von  must  lie  -attslled  or 
we  i-annot  keep  yonr  money.  SO  pullet  -  robed  front  20(1 
etilcka  -hipped  aeu-rtomer  tu  Virginia  hint  yearirave  him 
71  egg-  .Lip  41  It.  Orik*i*m>w.  I*LKA*AVI’  !  ALLI4Y 
I*Ol  l.TKY  FA  lf.ll,  l.unciibiirjc,  M  n-«. 


vrARMsv 

POULTRY  CO. 


.Vfarms-' 

POULTRY  CO. 

’qlT 


Catarrhal  Colds 

T  have  400  old  hens  that  sepm  to  bo 
affooted  with  sumo  disease*,  one  eye  seems 
in  close  up  and  some  have  a  little  pus  in 
them.  Til  ere  is  no  votipy  smell.  Some 
have  difficulty  in  brenthitiR,  some  have  a 
little  water  in  the  eye.  I  have  put  kero¬ 
sene  oil  in  their  water;  will  that  affect 
the  eggs  or  will  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  bo  bettor’?  v.  rt. 

Those  liens  are  probably  alflietOfl  with 
eolds  and  some  may  have  bronchial  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  entarrlwil  nature  duo  to 
the  same  eonflitions  whieh  are  responai- 
Ido  for  simple  colds  in  the  more  robust 
fowls.  They  should  have  well  ventilated 
and  dry  quarters;  if  the  latter  tire  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  damp  and  close,  as  so 
often  they  are  in  the  Winter  time,  colds 
are  sure  to  result.  See  to  it  that  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  poultry  house  is  suffleient 
to  insure  dryness  of  the  interior,  and  do 
not  he  afraid  of  cold  air,  if  only  it  is 
sufficiently  dry.  Add  permanganate  of 
potash  to  the  drinking  water  of  till  the 
fowls,  using  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
crystals  to  the  gallon  of  water.  A  solu¬ 
tion  several  times  as  strong  may  he  used 
as  a  dip  for  the  heads  of  the  badly  af¬ 
fected  members  of  (lie  flock,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  kerosene  in  each  nostril  may 
he  tried.  It  is  best  to  remove  ailing 
fowls  fr<>m  the  flock  and  to  confine  them 
by  themselves  until  they  recover,  hut  un¬ 
less  the  conditions  ■which  caused  the  trou¬ 
ble  are  remedied  there  is  little  use  in 
treating  any.  Close  confinement  in  damp, 
ill  ventilated  and  dirty  quarters  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  trouble  from 
colds  during  the  Winter  months. 


Colonial  Reds 


A  reul  brctl  to-lny  strain  nF  ITOOfl  cob.r,  and  nnf t. .ital  r**p.nUM"li. 
We  ufTcr  flilo  for  hatetilukTi  *i»d  duv-ol.l  <  hl.-ks,  |t"i>i  peilb 

frrofil  birvOora,  W«  traju»e8t  li«*ra  «*»«! 

trem incut  and  Bl»llT4l0t)"n.  ’I'lio  NhHmiimI  Farm  Solum  ,  Klmdo 
lslKini  and  New  lUmjiahlro  Mnta  ( % •  1 1 1*  -  i  s  ii.n  ivtu-nt  i’ii-i ulnars. 
Puds  and  tc*rlrn*l|t1rtl  IbUt'fK  h|i|if*i‘  in  inn*  u«\v  mating  Ibr, 
which  b  fu-o  itNiutat.  Pi  mi  i-rcciiliii;  H|ock  u  Hjicciulty,  «r 
i*MLH(iuah)e  prlics  lor  the  tiuiillty. 

4*0  LON  I A  L  FA  UMtHox  0/IVnaple,Ncw  II  uuipHl.Ire 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  nre  nowltooking  orders  for  hatehinc  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  muted,  farm-raised  birds, 
selei-tud  for  their  prolific  laying  (puilities,  -vigor  tuid  standard  retiuirerngjits.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  Wo  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  our  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  l’EKIN  BUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EMBDEN  GEESE 

DAY-OLl)  CHICKS.  Wii  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Siuglo  Couth  White  Leghorns;  Day-old  Ducklings  wo  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  for  Our  Records  in  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 


Rhode  island  lionet  Crescent  Straii 

Line  bred  for  several  years.  <  ’lioiee  breed¬ 
ing  ami  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  >e- 
lectod  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

I>. R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm, Cherry  Yalle.y.N  Y 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets, $2 each.  Cockerel*.  |li  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  p>-r  hundred.  Hatching  Rugs,  |7  per  hundred. 
7fA  fertility  gunrantond.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland.  N  J. 


BKLU  1 U  LAI -3.  L..  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Bahy  chicks,  $12  per 
1(111.  Hatching  Mggs.  $1!  tier  lull:  $a0  per  1.0A0.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley, N.Y. 


AUST1N-VIBERT  S.C.  R.I.  REDS 

High  record  stock.  Oockcvnfs.  Sovcrel  pens  <H> 
pullets.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.S0  setting.  13.  $7  per  100. 

S.  TV.  Jones,  Mountain  Ash  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N. 


White  Wyandotte  HatchingEggs 


S.G.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  f,ao  md Trajc 

hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Writo  for  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  sale, 

MILL  BROOK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Altred  Station,  N.Y. 


a  T |ilff  HuttHoii'M  |»iiw  wIiuh'Vjv.  Caiufiitly  shtltt^d, 
pi-'t'  tlo/.Oll.  Ui.tt'r  how  iiidI  tlVe  II*.  •idlO 

for  Mlaiiiiuem.  h*»iuS  uhp'k.  t*r  money  order. 
u:g.  HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-oo-Hurison.  N.T. 
Add  runs  all  riuiillto.Novv  York  Offlfb 

n  Mill  Poi*m  Bon.  1.  208  Centre  Street 

n  nuirarm,  now  York  city 


AUSTIN  VIBERT  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

(  ockorelf ,  $2  and  $.r!  each.  J  latching  eggs,  $7 pm*  100, 

ANNA  Jtt.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S'  SSJWSS’i I  S.C,  While  leghorn  Chicks 

f  12 |h  i*  1(H) fXOO  |mt  1,000.  Eggs.  31  per  15,  3<5  per  100  Cus¬ 
tom  h;i Lolling, il.riO perlfieggs.  J.Uuyleshisr.Norniiiiiihcrland.Pa. 


Austin's  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Kggs,$l.30  toffi pnt-scttiug  (15):  utility. $7  fiflpcr  luO, 
Safe  deli  very  and  Fertility  gnu  cat)  tend .  i  'hicks,  Boon- 

let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  IF 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

for  sain,  III  each.  Vigorous  birds. 

JOHN  N KUWI ESIN*  I15R,  -  Cai.ikon.  N-  J- 


S-  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Torn  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hatehiug  eggs, 
fi-mu  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Pit  1  LI P  DA  WS< IN,  K.  No.  R.  Alexandria.  Virginia 


Cfl  flfin  PUIPIf Q-"'.Y;l"|i*ittcs,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
OU.UuU  OniUnu  ,i]ld  broilers,  7c.  cadi  and  up.  I'n 

cular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  Richfield,  Fa 


Cockerels, $11.50.  Mrs.  Charles  Cottrell.  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y 


POULTRTMEH.  lTTBTIOH:f 

sale  each  week  commencing  March  1.  Price.  $15  for 
KID.  Write  for  circular,  The  Elmore  farm,  Bridneport,  Conn. 


Rose  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Exclusively 


Dizzy  Hens 

Tn  n  hunch  of  B.  I.  Bod  liens  I  have 
some  th.-iL  seem  to  he  ;i (It 'fled  ill  the  iii'ck, 
They  keep  doubling  their  bends  back  un¬ 
der  and  act  rather  r-razy.  They  si  agger 
ha  ok  wards  and  cannot  seem  to  see.  T 
have  been  feeding  some  wheat  that  was 
slighll.v  musty,  so  that  it  was  rejected 
for  lli m i*.  hut  was  not  had.  Would  that 
cause  the  trouble  by  affecting  the  brain? 
I  have  some  young  stock  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  more  of  the  wheat  than  the 
hens  that  are  not  affected.  Otherwise 
these  hens  seem  healthy,  with  bright 
coimifl  and  only  part  of  I  hem  are  affected. 
Those  affected  gradually  get  worst*  and 
in  the  end,  if  left,  die  of  apparent  star¬ 
vation,  as  they  cannot  straighten  out. 
their  necks  nor  sec  to  pick  up  grain. 

Michigan.  a,  it.  n. 

These  evidences  of  apparent  dizziness 
which  sometimes  develop  in  fowls  are  be¬ 
lieved  lo  be  due  to  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  and  may  possi¬ 
bly  he  the  result  of  intestinal  irritation 
from  parasites  or  indigestion.  As  treat¬ 
ment,  I  would  suggest  giving  each  af¬ 
fected  fowl  a  one  grain  tablet  of  calomel 
and  following  it  in  a  few  hours  with 
about  two  teasponfiils  of  castor  oil  to 
thoroughly  flush  out  the  intestinal  tract. 
A  small  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water  and  poured  down 
the  fowl’s  throat,  may  he  used  in  place 
of  the  oil.  If.  after  such  treatment  and 
the  placing  of  the  hens  in  a  quiet  place 
where  they  will  nut  be  disturbed  by  their 
mates,  they  do  not  recover.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  he  done  for  them. 


ion  Cet-ks  ami  Coekerefs,  $3  to  $15  each.  ]flo  Ileus 
and  Pullets.,  $2  to  $10  mic.lt.  Those  Diets  ore  hacked 
by  a  long  lino  of  Priza  winners  and  egg  layers. 
BUY.  Success  wilt  meet  you  half-way. 

ROANOKE!  POULTRY'  FARM,  SEWELL.  X.  J. 


A  Few  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  Sale 

J.  M.<  ASK,  .  Gilboa.N.  Y. 


Livable  Chicks  $15  pet  1 0O 

Silver  White  and  Partridge  W-,  amh-ttes. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $13  per  IDO 
l’t-Uiii  xvii <1  IConeti  (Ducklings  35c.  each) 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  -  R.  34,  Plioenixville  Pa. 


S.C.WhiteLeghomS  ER4iandfeNeweZeE^ndrand 

Ainermncan  Wotltice.  2%5,00Q«*h  irks  anti  egfcr.s  for  sale. 
1* rices  k»\v.  Write  Us*  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Has  1(,  I’almyi  a.  Pa. 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  of  llrccili-rx 

About  800  of  the  h»a-t  thoroughbred  birds  wo  have  ever 
offered.  l*i  lees  quoted  lieluw  will  give  you  nn  easy  atari 
in  tie-  Burred  Itoek  Husinesx,  or  to  introduce  ii-  'v  blood 
into  your  at  nek.  Hilda  priced  according  to  quality. 

( IKIUAIIA.S  $3.  $t.  and  COCKS  $..nnil  $11).  Ill  >S  fit  and 
$d  tuo  higher  i aired  for  stale i.  Carefully  mat'  d  triox 
$  ..•id  worth  $10.  1*1  'S  (I  male,  1  fomah -a  sia.Jii)  worth  $1.7. 
I  Uglier  juleeil  birds  a  nuttier  of  eorriniKutdeiivt*.  Order 
from  thl«  •*ad‘>.  If  your  birds  are  not .  iillymt  expect  and 
more,  n  t  nrn  them.  Your  motley  will  he  rctuiiued.  No 
argument,  |ust  monev.  I*rn  *'  u->  ”i  mu-  hoi.- 1- .-.  -  <ai  ret|ti«t»t. 
1)K.  II A  YM  AN,  .  DOYI.ESTOYVN,  l'A. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  y1’"1 

$1.25.  -  J.  P.  NEFF,  MELLMONT,  PA 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

«l.«?  net  inollt  per  to  n.  One  laid  $X.09.  These  are 
ftanxiu's  »  mum,  wlilrli  I  ow  n.  Wyandottes,  Leg- 
itorur,  Unit  Rocks,  llcds.  All  u-eords  olllcliil. 
MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Kill  DU  F.l'OUT,  CONN. 


'hint,  AND  HATCHING  EGGS,  S.  C  W.  Leghorns 
dllLKS  .j,,,)  R.  T  Reds-  Hardy,  lieavy- 
s train.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Book  orders 
HARRY  SNYDER,  CoTTEKILL,  NEW  Y’okk 


Barron  Cockerels  Leghorn  Wyandotte 

LINDSAY,  -  C'uteliogue,  L.  !.,  N.  Y. 


30  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hens 

GUc  each.  2011  White  Leghorn  pullets  at  50c.  each. 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  at  5Ue.  to  $1  each. 

H.  M-  KEITH.  -  Box  441.  Huh  NEW.,  NT.  Y- 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs  Breeders  dmihiseVRyT 

KkiIs,  Barreil  Rocks,  Liultl  ami  Uark  Brahmas,  S  C.W.  and  B 
Leohotns.  I'tility  and  show  quality.  (  atalogne  free 
R  IVURDALIS  i’OULTRV  FARM.  Riverdahi,  N.  .) 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry _uyt!i,iD:fi  gi1!!  n 

Hures  and  C'qlllc  pups,  Large  descriptive  catalog 
Free.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Box  It,  Telford,  Pa. 


[  /n  j r  q  BROWN  AND  WHITE  IEGH0RNS  ROCKS, 
LR5  R  I  REDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS,  ('.tialcigne  free. 
HTLLPOT,  Hex  I,  French  town.  N.  J. 


Columbian  Wyand ottes  h'^y  Jombl.tmL1 lvZ “i t 

Ctllar,  Prices  mtsoualdo.  Ralph  Wuotlwanl.  Box  28,  GralUn,  Mux 


White  Leghcrns  DAY  Ol'd^H^CKS 

Circular.  AVarnkcii  Poultry  Form, Salt  Poiul.N.Y 


White  AVyariilottes  REGAl  STRAIN,  Trap  nested 
Ntatidard  Fired  Hatching  Kggs.  Baby  Chicks,  lKc 
each.  Moiinlaiii  View  Puiiltiy  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction .  N  Y, 


fill  Rpst  Rrppds — Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
DU  DoS  I  UIW/U3  ^niuoaa,  dous  and  hares.  Stock  i'or 
Mvle.  Valuable  caraliigne  free.  II.A.Suialci.BoxSg.SiillutwilIc.Pa. 


LEADING  PEN  AMERICAN-BRED  LEGHORNS 


FOR  1IH1.HHFU  II  IX  i  l.lt\ 1 1  IOXaL  La  vim;  CONTEST 
284-2(iii  252-egg  pedigrees-  Large,  vigorous,  farm- 
raised  breeding  stock  that  ninlces  good.  iUiy-old 
eiileks  that  live.  Whito  Dinrrlisn  unknown.  Fertile 
eggs  Valuable  uiati ng  list- 
FRANK  R.  HANCOCK.  JACKr’GNVTLLE.  VT. 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain” 

Tlie  world's  greatest.  "Utility  Show  Strain. “  Eggs 
t’"i'  hatehing  front  grand  flocks  of  farui-fange  birds. 
$1,511  tier  15:  $8  per  )0U-  l  shall  make  every  effort,  to 
satisfy  each  customer-  E  B.  U  N  D  E  R  II  1  L L, 
"  Old  Ou'httrd  Farm,"  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


Blue-Bell  Anconas 


—Cockerels  $1.5(1  and  $2  each 

GEO  K  BUWUISH.  Esperance,  N  Y 


Whiti  Holland  TorkayxTf'"”:;  XTrlSii,1”” 

isfaction  guaranteed.  H  W.  AmlBrson.3tew.il IbIuwii,  Pa, 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

also  chirks  from  heavy-laying  American  strain. 
Bred  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaraii- 
feud.  R  F.  ROBERTS,  1306  Barbtmr  Place.  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

(  or  herein  (full  blooded)  ?*.;  and  $i!  llaubiug  eggs, 
$;  per  i;i.  PARKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Metidca  Comiecticut 


Mammoth  EmdenGsese  Kt.fT: 

iy*1*'  /'>nidpinoH,  MiuorcfiSi  Wvioulottes, 

'lupli*  ('ove  r<>ulir>  VuihK,  It <  J2,  Athens,  Pa 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

free  range  stuck.  SoitsOi  directly  imported  birds.  $3 
each.  Eggs $5 per  1(1(1.  Brae  BurnFarm,  Gayloidsville. Cana. 


LIGHT  1IK  VID1AS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year. Hardy  thoroughbred stock.i'ockor- 
i  ls,  $2  50  uncit.  Selected  eggs,  13  81.23.  8U-$.'i  5(),  1IIU-$G. 

Haystack  Mauutaiu  Fiinn,  Norlolk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  3  PAIRS  FINE  AFRICAN  GEESE 

n»ti-.  XV  II  Wiumi  iv,,,  i  i< . 


Price,  $0  per 
It,  New  York 


4 

1 

for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 

5 

*3 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay 

220 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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10  Pointers  about  PQrPI 

Incubators  that  ■■  Bk  I1  !•  | 
you oughttoknow I  llbk • 

Make  no  mistake — get  this  book  of  Facts  before 
you  give  up  one  single  cent  for  an  Incubator! 


Page  2 


You  want  your  Incu¬ 
bator  not  only  to  *uit 
the  roannf  acturer’a 
Ideas.but  to  pleaseyoci. 
Reed  the  guarantee  on 
Page  2.  the  atrongeit 
fcver  written. 


Freight  ia  a  big  item. 
See  our  prepaid 
freight  offer  on  May¬ 
nard  Incubators  on 
Page  2  — it  saves  you 
money. 

j 

Page  4 

i  “  Special  features  " 
that  don’t  help  to  hatch 
chickens,  soon  become 
more  nuisance  than  ad¬ 
vantage  —  beware  of 
too  many  freak  fea¬ 
tures.  Read  Page  4 
carefully. 


Page  7 


150  Egg  Hatcher  — 
will  you  pay  $5.42  or 
$22.00?  Why?  Before 
you  make  up  your  mind 
get  the  facts  on  Page  7 
of  this  book. 

-w  *<■. 


of  this  book.  Hot  Water  Heated  at 

f.  in  this  free  Incu- 

lK'  bator  Book,  and 

Here’s  a  big,  fine  Incubator  with  every  feature  any.  VA,.  „,j]i  i.„  —..u 
one  could  need.  Price  $13.55  for  240  Egg  Capacity,  T  n 

smaller  size  $9.40,  and  you  couldn't  get  one  that  ® 
would  hatch  chickens  better  if  you  paid  $100.  lou  don  t  want 

your  Incubator  as 

a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  piece  of  show-maehinery,  and  you  can  do 
better  by  savings  the  cost  of  fine  cabinet  work  and  burnished  metal 
on  your  Incubator  and  putting  it  into  real  furniture  for  the.  house. 
This  book  shows  all  the  improvements  that  can  be  put  upon  an  Incu¬ 
bator  to  help  incubation  —  every  one  of  them  —  and  quotes  you 

Lowest  prices  on  every  desired  grade 

If  you  want  to  have  all  the  genuine  conveniences,  that  really 
play  a  part  in  operating  an  Incubator  —  not  frills  and  furbelows, 
mind  you,  but  hard-f.sted  helps— why,  in  this  book  you  can  see  just 
such  an  Incubator— the  Maynard  Standard— as  complete  as  you  want 
it— and  the  price — is  ju3t  $14.95  for  250  Egg  Capacity,  $11.25  for  150 
Egg  Capacity,  and  $8.G0  for  80  Egg  Capacity!  Think  of  it! 

And  remember,  all  the  time,  every  one  of  these  Maynard  Incuba¬ 
tors,  whether  you  buy  the  smallest  and  simplest  one  at  $4.80,  or  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  one  at  $14.95,  is  guaranteed  to  hatch 
every  hatehable  egg — the  only  difference  being  in  the  degree  of 
personal  attention  and  labor  required  in  operation,  and  in  the  egg 
capacity.  And  when  you  can  buy  an  Incubator  just  suited  to  your 
real  requirements  at  such  prices— 

Special  What’s  the  use  of  paying  more? 

M_,  .  ,,  Take  that  question  home  to  your  heart  and 

h.gg  Capacity  ponder  it  I  What's  the  use  of  paying  more? 

I  i  You  want  your  chicks  to  yield  you  the  biggest 

Can  Only  De  es-  possible  profit,  bo  where's  the  Bense  in  saddling 
■  •  .  l  D  on  them  right  at  the  start,  the  cost  of  frills  and 

limaiea.  Duy  furbelows  that  don't  affect  the  hatching  of  a 

your  incubator  8in?lc  • 

f  .  The  Charles  William  Stores  are  founded 

by  actual  Size  on  the  one  big  policy  of  carrying  and 
r  .  •  selling  only  what  its  customers  want. 

or  egg  trays  m  We  have  no  space  to  store,  or 

jxL„  time  to  spend  on  merchandise  //  f  * \ 

inches,  and  then  which  we  muat  persuade  you  to  \  flJiCl 

vnn  hnrtn)  whaf  tuy-  The  Incubator  Store  lma  po  \  1  \X\f* 
you  RUOW  wnai  hobbies  in  Incubators  to  push  on 

you’re  getting.  y°u«  no  freak  “features”  or  fancy  \v  J 
®  inodclxof  Incubators  wi.' want,  to  force  \  l 

This  book  gives  on  you  wo  build  every  Maynard  Incu-  \  LJ 
•  .  bator  to  fill  a  certain,  known  need,  and  \ 

actual  tray-sizes  having  no  fnncics  or  bobbies,  we  can  sell  \ 

•  •  l  you  each  model  at  the  very  lowest  price.  \  V;,  • 

in  inenes.  Get  the  real  facta  about  the  Incubator  question.  \  w&A 


Page  9 


Special 

“Egg  capacity” 
can  only  be  es¬ 
timated.  Buy 
your  incubator 
by  actual  size 
of  egg  trays  in 
inches,  and  then 
you  know  what 
you’re  getting. 
This  book  gives 
actual  tray-sizes 
in  inches. 


Send  for  this  free  book  today 


Get  these  hard-fact  Pointers  on  Incubators  and  reason 
the  whole  thing  out  for  yourself.  Strip  the  matter  of  all 

the  fancy  notions  that  others  have  tried  to  sad-  _ 

die  on  it.  Then,  when  you've  got  the  gist  of  the  r  .  .,  r 

whole  Incubator  proposition,  in  a  way  it  was  1  want  tne  rai 

never  put  up  to  you  before,  why,  if  you  then 

want  to  buy  a  combine  ion  of  Incubator  and  My  Name . 

play-thing,  you  can  buy  it,  but  you  buy  it  know- 

ingjust  how  much  of  the  prico  is  for  hatching  R  D.  or  Street  Add 
out  the  egga  and  just  how  much  is  for  lol-de-rol. 

But.  if  you  decide  you  want  an  Incubator -  and 

nothing  but  an  Incubator — you'll  order  a  May-  City  and  State . 

nard  Incubator  because  you  never  «aw  or  heard 

of  guaranteed  Incubators  at  the  prices  quoted  Mail  to  the  CHAP 
in  this  book.  Get  the  facts— get  them  now—  Stores  I 

simply  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon.  _ 


I  want  the  facts  about  Incubators 


R.  D.  or  Street  Address. 


City  and  State . 


Mail  to  the  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES 
867  Stores  Building,  New  York 


rrti 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Facts— solid,  sound  facts  — naked,  unvarnished  facts— is 
what  this  new  book  on  Incubators  gives  you.  Send  no  money, 
make  no  obligation  —  the  book  is  free  if  you  are  interested 
in  buying  an  incubator  and  want  to  pay  only  for  what  will 
hatch  chickens,  and  not  for  fuss  and  fol-de-rol! 

The  Chai’les  William  Stores  have  cut  the  dead  limbs  clear 
off  this  incubator  question  for  you,  and  laid  it  out  bare— on 
a  straight-fact  basis. 

This  book  tells  you  first  just  how  little  you  can  get  along 
with  in  an  Incubator  in  order  to  hatch  out  your  eggs  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  shows  you  in  clear  illustrations  and  complete 
specifications,  Incubators  that  will  do  it,  and  quotes  you 
prices  on  them  lower  than  you  ever  saw  such  Incubators 
quoted  at  before.  Think  of  this— a 

150  Egg  Incubator,  $5.42 

—guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  you  get  your  money  back — 
strong,  reliable,  practical,  economical  in  operation— think 
of  that,  and  you  get  an  idea  of  what  revelations  this  book 
shows  you!  But  that  is  not  all— this  new  incubator  book 
then  goes  on  to  show  you  from  the  ground  up  w*hat  extra 
points  about  an  Incubator  really  add  to  its  value— not  orna¬ 
ments  or  frills;  but  labor  savers.  First  comes  the  addition 
of  hot-water  heat,  saving  part  of  the  work  of  watching  your 
heating  system,  and  saving  part  of  the  risk  to  your  eggs  if 
you  ever  should  let  your  burners  run  out 
of  fuel.  Here  again  you  get  an  inkling  Page  7 
of  the  sensational  facts  in  this  book,  *  .  . 

when  we  tell  you  that  it  shows  you  incubator  iuar«m.*d 


(Continued  from  page  215.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Jan.  28,  1916. 

No.  3  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . .....16  00  @22  50 

No  grade  . ................10  00  @16  00 

8trnw,  Kye,  . . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN 

Speculation  and  bad  crop  reports  have 
again  advanced  wheat,  which  has  sold 
seven  cents  above  last  week.  The  cold 
weather  on  bare  fields  in  the  Winter 
wheat  belt,  has  apparently  damaged  a 
rather  large  area,  judging  from  the  results 
iu  previous  years.  The  high  prices  have 
slackened  export  demand,  Broombnll 
figures  that  Australia  and  Argei.tina  will 
ship  120.000,000  bushels  to  Europe,  and 
that  about  400,000.000  will  be  required 
from  North  America.  On  this  basis  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  have  a  rather 
large  surplus  over  home  and  export  de¬ 
mand. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  156  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  85  @  86 

Flour,  carlota.  at  N.  Y.  bbl.  . .  5  75  @  6  65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  56  @0  67 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  08  @  1 10 

HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 


Page  7 

A  strong,  practical 
Incubator  guaranteed 
to  hatch,  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  you,' or  your 
money  back,  at  $4.80 
—  every  detail  given 
complete  on  Page  7. 

Page  8 

Hot- Water  Heated 
Incubators — every  year 
improvements  are  of¬ 
fered,  some  practical 
some  good  for  nothing; 
what's  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  system  right  this 
minute?  What  should 
it  cost  you?  Read  Pago 
8  of  this  book. 


Calamus  . . .  10  @  12 

Dandelion  . . . •. .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 2  @  4 

Sage  . 12  @  15 

Thyme  . 7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  50  @  2  25 

RETAIL  PR1CE8  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  40  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  now  inld .  85  @  38 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Cold  Storage  . . .  ...  23  @  25 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  38  &  40 

Tub.  choice .  32  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  ...  28  &  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb _  28  @  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . .  ....  1  20  @  1  40 

Fricassee,  lb .  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  30  @  32 

Fowls  .  20  @  24 

Leg  of  iamb .  16  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  16  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  . 16  @  18 

Lettuce,  head . 5  @  8 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  6 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  @  12 

' '  @  60 
@  8 
@  1  00 


Paints 

This  House 
2  Full  Coats 


Learn  how  little  it  will  cost  to  paint 
your  house  and  other  buildings  in 
handsome  colors  and  trims  with 
the  paint  that  wears — 

Coverall  Paint 

Guaranteed.  Finest  Ingredients  scien¬ 
tifically  milled  Insure  easy,  even  spread, 
long  life  without  cracking  or  peeling. 
ppCC  Book  on  Paints  and  painting, with 
color  cards,  estimates  and  val¬ 
uable  suggestions. 

Dept.  B  27 

New  York  City  Chicago  Kintu  City 
Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  most  convenient 


York’s  Water 


SSK  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Suppose  you  want 
the  most  complete  250 
Egg  Incubator  made- 
all  the  improvements 
that count— should  you 
pay  $14.95  or  $32.00? 
Don’t  spend  your 
money  till  you  have 
read  Page  9. 

Page  12 

Metal-covered,  Hot- 
Water  Heat,  Price 
$9.40  to  $  1 3. 55 — if  you 
want  a  Metal-Covered 
Incubator  you  want  to 
study  Page  12  before 
you  buyl 

Page  1 7 

You  can  buy  a  May* 
nard  Hot-Water  Heat¬ 
ed  Incubator  for  $6. 1 5 
or  you  can  pay  $  1 5.00. 
What  will  you  actually 
gat  at  each  price?  Read 
Page  1 7  and  settle  the 
question  right. 


867  Stores  Building,  New  York 


Apples,  doz .  40  @  60 

Cabbage,  head  .  6  @  8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  75  @  1  00 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  Jan.  ”7,  1916: 

Butter,  lbs . 2.1S0.S80 

Eggs,  doz .  1,394,180 

Dressed  I’oultry,  packages  ....  21.049 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  8,704 

Cotton,  hales  .  30.011 

Apples,  barrels  . .  42,409 

Cranberries,  barrels  .  147 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,423 

Onions,  sacks . .  29,320 

Oranges,  boxes .  108,510 

Potatoes,  barrels .  37,004 

Corn,  bushel  .  99.400 

Hay,  tons  .  4,202 

Oats,  bushel  .  071,500 

Rye,  bushel  .  7,500 

Wheat,  bushel  .  2,930.220 

Rosin,  barrels  .  13.015 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels....  1.011 
Tar,  barrels  .  1.083 

White  Diarrhoea  in  Breeding  Stock 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  100  eggs 
from  a  poultry  man.  hatching  75  chicks 
from  the  eggs.  When  five  days  old  they 
commenced  dying  with  white  diarrhoea. 
I  raised  15  out  of  the  lot.  which  have 
grown  nicely.  I  would  like  to  breed  from 
them  this  Spring.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
raising  chicks  free  from  the  diarrhoea? 
Is  there  anything  1  can  give  pullets,  or 
use  on  the  eggs,  that  will  surely  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  in  the  young  chicks? 

New  Jersey.  u.  A.  s. 

If  these  chicks  had  true  “white 
diarrhoea.”  as  the  great  mortality  in  this 
flock  would  make  it  seem  probable,  the 
survivors  should  by  no  means  be  used  as 
breeders.  The  germs  of  Ibis  disease  are 
carried  in  the  ovary  of  infected  hens, 
such  hens  often  surviving  an  attack  in 
early  life,  and  arc  transmitted  to  the 
progeny  of  these  hens  through  the  medium 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Such  hens  are 
termed  “carriers”  and  may  keep  up  the 
infection  in  a  flock  indefinitely.  The 
germs  of  white  diarrhoea  are  found  in 
the  yolks  of  infected  eggs :  there  is,  con- 
sequently,  no  way  of  killing  or  removing 
them  and  there  is  no  known  way  to  rid 
mature  fowls  of  the  infection.  Breed 
only  from  flocks  known  to  be  free  from 
this  very  serious  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 

“James,  my  lud,”  said  the  grocer  to 
his  new  assistaut,  “who  bought  that 
moldy  cheese  today?”  “Mrs.  Brown, 
sir,”  was  the  youth’s  reply.  “And  the 
stale  loaf  we  could  not  sell  last  night?” 
“Mrs.  Brown,  sir.”  “Where’s  that  lump 
of  rancid  bitttcr  that  the  baker  re¬ 
fused?"  “Mrs.  Browu  bought  it  cheap, 
sir,”  was  the  answer.  “And  the  six  eggs 
we  could  not  sell  a  week  since?”  “Mrs. 
Brown.  Are  you  ill,  sir?”  asked  James, 
as  the  grocer  turned  green  and  groaned. 
“No.  no;  only  I’m  going  to  tea  at  Brown’s 
tonight,”  replied  the  unhappy  man  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  and 
sank  into  a  chair. — Chicago  Herald. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS — EGGS  FOR  MATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeder*  of  K,  V.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard-  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  liolivory  ot  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs.  also 
that  a  customer  muat  he  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describe*  «nv  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Rook  your  ordor  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Flue  RRFFIIC  YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
MIL  DntLUO  STRONGER  VITAL- 

On  45  ACRES  {JY- .  for  hatching. 

FREE  RANGE  y 

,  Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Write  lor  G  i  r  culars.  SHohala,  Pennsylvania 


„  .  ,  „  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-",?;^ 

.  .  stock.  Hatching  Eggs.  $5, 16  and  $7  per  UK):  $1.50 

during  week  n,ul$3  per  15-  Chides.  $15  and  *20  per  100.  HEDGE- 


CROFT  POULTRY  FARM.  S  0  Valentine  Pemnr.gton  N  J. 


200  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

at  $1  each  to  quick  buyer-  Must  reduce  stock. 
BUENA  VISTA  FARMS,  •  Summerville,  N.  J. 


sale-100  Two°LDflR'  S.C. White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Descendants  of  “Lady  Cornell.”  Large,  healthy. 
$2 each.  1*.  J.  GII.LIS,  SPUING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


SingleCombed  White  Leghorns  ft0™*! 

Ready  to  lay  and  healthy.  Money  refunded  if  not 
antis  tied.  JAMES  H  OWEN  R.  0.  No.  4.  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

State  Fair  winners  for  sale.  The  first  prize  pen.  115; 
second  pen.  $12:  third.  $10.  Other  fine  pen*  at  $8. 
H.  BURBANK,  •  St.  Albans,  V*. 


Barron  While  LeghoresTST.'i'r 

eggs-  Ask  for  circular.  Ransom  Farm.  Chagrin  Falls,  0. 


Rarrnn  Vnimn  APRIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  SI.  Bar- 
Ddrron-i  oung  ,.on  yearlings,  $i.  Collie  pups. 
$5.  Bred  collies  choAp.  Welch  pony.  Guinea  pigs. 
$1.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlinoton,  Maryland 


CU  I  If  C  8  «*"d  10  S-  C.  Buff  Leg- 
|  horns,  etc.  Money 

Back  for  Dead  ones. 
JACOB  NEIMOND,  *  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


White  Rn/.lr.—Fishel  direct.  200-egg  strain.  Three 
”  111  t'uurva  choice  matings.  Kegs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Utility.  $1  per  15.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100  and  tip. 
Circular.  ARTHUR  SCOFIELD.  Green  Haven.  N.  Y. 


Barred  llock  Cockerels— Stores'  strain,  $1.50- 
**  $2-  White  Orpington  pnlfets  and  yearlings.  Fawn 
Indian  Runner  1  nicks.  DAWSON,  West  Cornwall  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

ners,  $2-$3.  HERBERT  HAITH.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

ed  Full  and  K*rly  Whiter  layers  for  Breeder*.  Kitgft,  $1.25-15; 
*3.59-50:  *6-160.  Bo*  190.  B.  (JUAL’KEN IH'SII,  Darien,  Conn 


White  African  Guineas 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels 

$1  each  and  upwards  A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Sprinus.  N.Y. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

rPIIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Tlte  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
ure  given  to  the  agent  ns  u  reward,  tn 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  WEST  30th  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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Jan.  17.  This  is  a  very  fine  Winter  for 
business;  snow  enough  for  good  sledding 
without  any  drifted  roads.  .Many  port¬ 
able  sawmills  in  Central  Maine  are  rapid¬ 
ly  cutting  out  the  remaining  lumber, 
which  is  mostly  so  far  from  permanent 
mills  as  to  make  hauling  unprofitable; 
many  are  short  of  hay,  and  the  local  de¬ 
mand  will  use  all  the  local  hay  for  sale. 
Potatoes  are  $1  per  bushel  and  over  at 
the  railroad  stations,  and  small  ones  bring 
half  price.  At  Thorndike  Station  Jan. 
If  over  4,(HH)  bushels  were  hauled  in 
and  sold.  Every  day  the  stations  along 
the  railroads  are  very  busy  places.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  were  discouraged  are  now  greatly 
encouraged  and  plan  a  large  acreage  of 
potatoes  next  year.  Tile  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  are  putting  out  brands  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  carrying  no  potash  at  prices  as 
low  as  or  lower  than  it  has  been  usual 
to  sell  the  complete  fertilizer  in  the 
past.  Many  farmers  are  buying  a  4-10-0 
brand  and  export  good  results,  especially 
those  who  are  using  barn  manure.  Sweet- 
corn  did  well  last  year,  and  the  acreage 
will  he  increased.  The  milk  and  cream 
business  is  also  on  the  increase ;  D.  Mint¬ 
ing  &  Sons,  11.  1’.  Hood  &  Sons  and  the 
Turner  Centre  companies  are  the  firms 
doing  business  in  Central  Maine.  They 
all  paid  87 c.  per  pound  for  butter  fat 
(ascertained  by  the  test  of  a  composite 
sample)  last  month;  also  to  those  sell¬ 
ing  milk  they  paid  about  00e.  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  additional.  Grain  is  very 
high,  cottonseed  $2  per  hundred;  gluten 
feed,  $1.75;  corn.  $1.70 ;  meal,  $1,60; 
bran,  $1.45  at  railroad  stores.  Growers 
are  greatly  disappointed  with  the  apple 
market.  Buyers  talked  and  contracted 
for  some  at  $2.50  per  bbl.  right  through 
for  No.  1  and  No.  2;  they  packed  some, 
hut  have  not  paid  for  them  and  they 
are  stored  mostly  at  grower's  risk.  Buy¬ 
ers  say  they  will  take  them  soon  as  mar¬ 
ker  improves.  But  suppose  it  does  not?  Are 
there  too  many  apple  trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  had  we  better  cut  down  all  hut 
a  few  of  the  best?  R.  w,  II. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me. 

Jan.  17. — The  coldest  day  we  have  had 
so  far  was  Jan.  15.  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registered  10  degrees  above  zero.  There 
have  been  no  heavy  snows,  hut  a  num¬ 
ber  of  light,  ones.  Farmers  who  own 
automobiles  and  gas  engines  are  busy 
writing  to  their  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors  protesting  against  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  of  (lie  price  of  gasoline  and  tax 
on  automobiles.  The  bay  crop  being 
one  of  the  shortest  on  record  last  season 
it  was  predicted  that  the  price  this  Win¬ 
ter  would  reach  $80  per  ton :  however, 
it  is  hard  to  soli  now  at  $15  per  ton. 
It  is  predicted  that  farm  help  will  be 
scarcer  than  ever  this  year,  as  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  bo  a  general  stampede  to  Wil¬ 
mington  to  work  in  the  powder  factories. 
But  little  Fall  plowing  was  done.  Owing 
to  the  demand  for  canned  tomatoes,  it  is 
said  the  acreage  will  be  doubled  this 
season  over  that  of  last.  Some  packers 
have  already  commenced  contracting  with 
the  growers  for  this  year’s  crop.  The 
pack  last  year  was  almost  50  per  cent 
short-  Fork  is  dull,  8e.  per  lb.;  chick¬ 
ens  in  good  demand.  16e. ;  eggs,  8fic. ; 
corn,  68c.;  wheat,  $1.22;  butter,  85c. ; 
bran.  $25.  A  large  number  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  fruit  growers  attended  the  Peninsula 
Horticultural  meeting  at  Easton.  Ind.  It 
has  been  reported  that  considerable  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  to  young  apple  trees 
by  the  round-headed  apple-tree  borer. 
Hundreds  of  baskets  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
being  taken  from  the  storage  houses  and 
loaded  in  refrigerator  cars  for  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  cities.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  fertiliser  farm¬ 
ers  arc  being  advised  this  year  to  save 
everything  that  can  he  used  to  improve 
the  soil.  Phosphates  are  too  high  as 
compared  with  the  prices  for  grain,  hay, 
potatoes  and  fruits.  Farmers  of  this 
State  have  not  utilized  more  than  half  of 
the  available  manures,  such  as  cornstalks, 
straw,  ashes,  leaves  and  the  green  crops 
such  as  Crimson  clover,  cow  pens.  Soy 
beaus,  rye,  etc.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  arranged  a  series  of 
farmers’  institutes  to  be  held  in  this 
county  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  speakers  will  include  the  best  the 
hoard  can  secure.  Our  roads  remained 
good  until  Christmas,  hut  since  that  time 
have  been  in  poor  condition.  c.  II. 

Dover,  Del. 

Prices  ruling  here  are  as  follows : 
Eggs  50c;  milk  16c  per  gal.  f.o.h,  rail¬ 
road  station  for  the  year  round.  Butter 
45  to  50c,  sold  to  private  consumers  in 
Beaver  Falls.  Cows  selling  from  SS5  to 
$1110.  Fat  cattle  butchers  call  for  at 
the  farm,  paying  flora  8  to  10c  per  lb. 
Potatoes  at  $1  per  bu.  to  trade.  Apples 
$1  per  bu.  Good  demand  for  every  thing. 

Fombell,  Pa.  w.  h.  g. 

Jan.  10.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  market  just  at  present;  the  price 
at  siilings  is  firm  at  $1  per  bu.,  and  a 
large  number  of  cars  are  being  loaded  at 
the  present  time.  Indications  point  for 
another  advance  in  price  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  good  dairy  section. 
Creameries  are  plentiful  and  tested  four 
per  cent,  milk  is  $1.00  per  100  lbs.  at 
door.  Apple  crop  very  short,  yield  Away 
below  tin1  average :  sold  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  for  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel.  No 
chance  to  store  any  here.  No  storing 
facilities.  Butter  82c;  eggs,  strictly 


Send  no  money.  The  coupon  alone  will  bring  this  great  agri¬ 
cultural  library  which  tells  every  important  secret  of  successful 
farming. 

See  for  yourself  the  $4,000,000  worth  of  farming  facts  these 
books  contain.  Go  through  the  wealth  of  information  on  tested 
methods  and  money-making  facts  given  on  every  page — facts  on 
profitable  dairying,  on  fruit  growing,  on  animal  diseases,  on  grain 
growing,  on  hog,  sheep  and  cattle  breeding,  on  bees,  on  poultry — 
facts  on  everything  pertaining  to  money  making  from  the  soil. 

Just  send  the  coupon.  We  will  ship- the  complete  set  to  you 
at  once.  Read  the  wonderful  offer  we  are  making.  Read  espe¬ 
cially  our  offer  of  the  free  book  by  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn  written 
especially  for  this  work. 


serration,  inquiry  and  experiment  which  government  experts  have  spent 
ten  years  in  time  and  over  $4,000,000  to  secure.  Practical  instruction  for 
(the  man  with  only  a  garden,  as  well  as  for  the  man  with  a  10,000-acre 
ranch.  Classified,  indexed  and  cross-indexed — every  fact  immediately 
accessible.  7  big  volumes  containing  5,000  pages,  3,000,000  words  and 
hundreds  of  pictures,  give  you  clearly  and  concisely  just  the  information 
you  want  about  any  and  every  branch  of  farming.  They  tell  you  what  to 
do  and  what  to  avoid  to  make  your  land  pay  the  biggest  possible  profits. 

I  he  methods  given  in  the  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  are.  practical.  They 
have  been  tested  and  proved  by  thousands  of  successful  farmers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  collected  in  this  handy  form  to  help  you  solve 
your  fanning  problems.  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  you  get  a  complete 
course  in  agriculture  and  in  ten  minutes’  reading  you  may  find  one  fact 
that  will  be  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  books.  So  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  the  free  examination. 

— - Partial  List  of  Contents - 

and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows  Poultry  Problems  Solved  Soils  and  Fertilization 

(i iiis  alone  worth  the  price)  (No  other  books  on  pout-  (Make  your  land  yield  more) 

Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Beef  *?’  mUl)  Farm  Building,  ' 

(A  wonderful  work)  F  ,£“1* *  „  fo!  „  (How  to  plan  and  build 

_  I  Rigger,  more  certain  re- 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  suits)  ° 1  lue  nm  ' 

(How  to  protect  cuttle  Latest  Facts  and  Inveatiirfl.  Domestic  Science 
and  crops  against  them)  tion  on  every  Farm  Product  Comfortable,  economical 

p  c.  -tt  n  •  •  ( IiiKiiros  liinffpr  better  fwrm  housekeeping 

Profitable  Hog  Raising  crops  with  less  l-’ilmr)  (Lightens  the  work  of  the 

(A  complete  library  on  the  crops  ' m,  less  labor)  housekeepers) 

hog)  Every  Phase  of  Farm  Man- 

„  .  agement  And  thousands  of  other  sub- 

buccess  with  Sheep  (From  liovcrnment  Fxperi-  jeets  of  vital  interest  aud 

(Every  question  answered)  meats  amt  Researches)  value. 


Notes  from  Southeastern  California 

If  one  comes  nut  here  by  the  .Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  before  reaching  what 
has  been  called  the  garden  spot  of  tin- 
world.  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights 
is  the  Salton  .Sea.  This  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  Pacific  and  about  50  feet 
below  sea  level,  and  originally  was  a 
part  of  the  Pacific.  But  in  the  begin- 
mng  the  (’dorado  Rivet*  emptied  into  the 
I  act  fie  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
what  is  now  the  Saltou  Sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  the  habit  of  bringing 
dowu  silt  with  its  Spring  Hood,  which  it 
deposited  at  its  mouth,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  pushed  this  new-made  land  clear 
across  to  Tower  California,  shut  off  the 
Saltou  Sea,  and  made  several  thousand 


I  olorndo  River  by  means  of  a  canal  with 
its  intake  a  few  miles  below  the  Mexican 
border.  This  was  done,  and  I  shall  not 
tell  now  how  things  grow  in  an  alluvial 
soil,  abundance  of  water,  and  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  some  times  120  degrees  in  the 
shade. 

But  habits  of  long  standing  are  not 
lightly  broken  even  by  rivers,  and  the 
habit  of  bringing  down’  silt  still  citing  to 
the  Colorado  River,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  irrigation  canal  was  partly  filled  with 
silt,  and  there  was  not  enough  water. 
This  is  a  had  enough  situation  in  any 
place,  but  in  a  desert  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  goes  to  such  altitudes  it  meant 
death  to  till  industry.  The  irrigation 
company  had  not  the  money  to  dredge  tin- 
canal,  so  they  cut  a  fresh  intake  to  the 
river,  planning  to  refill  it  before  the 
Spring  flood  came.  Every  Spring  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  date,  flic  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  changes 
the  river  into  an  angry  flood,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  intake  with  no  concrete  protec¬ 
tion.  would  soon  have  been  changed  to  a 
turbulent  river  if  the  flood  caught  it  un¬ 
protected.  The  next  season  the  same 
thing  occurred  again,  hut  this  year  the 
river,  instead  of  waiting  its  usual  time, 
came  down  as  a  flood  two  weeks  earlier, 
and  caught  the  unprotected  intake!  And 
in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time  it 
had  torn  the  opening  to  over  a  half  a 
mile  in  width,  ami  the  entire  Colorado 
River  was  surging  down  the  canal,  while 
flic  original  bed  of  the  river  was  dry 
down  to  iis  former  mouth  in  tie-  Gulf  of 
Lower  California. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  Hood  tearing  its  way  through  that 
alluvial  soil.  Farms  were  washed  away 
in  a  day.  Towns  were  threatened,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  had  to 
move  its  track  three  times  to  escape  the 
ever-increasing  flood.  The  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  appealed  to.  but  refused  to 
aid.  Ftn-le  Sam  was  next  asked,  but  the 
intake  was  on  Mexican  soil,  and  interna¬ 
tional  courtesy  forbade.  So  finally  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  brought  its  en¬ 
tire  resources  into  the  light  with  the  mad 
river  and  won.  The  Saltou  Sea  stopped 
rising,  bat  even  now  may  be  seen  from 
tin-  ear  windows  far  out  in  the  sea  the 
tops  of  telegraph  poles  where  formerly 
ran  the  road.  p.  b.  ckosby. 


Coburn  Will  Direct  You 


Not  only  the  work  done  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  government  experts,  not 
only  the  painstaking  labor  of  a  great 
board  of  editors  wlm  l:avt»  seurohed 
through  the  departmental  records  and 
gathered  all  this  practical,  useful  in¬ 
formation  into  handy  form — you  get 
not  only  the  I  a- tit- lit  ..f  all  of  this  but 
also  the  practical  direction  of  Hon. 
1’.  1).  folium.  America's  greatest 

agricultural  authority,  who  .•nils  the 
Farmer’s  Cyclopedia  "Tile  most  val¬ 
uable  agricultural  information  ever 
gathered  together."  Mr.  Coburn  has 
written  a  valuable  Manual — a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  ti  e  contents  of  the 
Cyclopedia  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
study  it.  Yon  get 


COBURNS  MANUAL 


HON.  F.  D.  COBURN 


This  Coburn  I"1  f~7  t 

Manual  JT  IV  Hi  1 

President  JVilson  says:  S’ 

.  ,  ..  .  .  ....  'r  „  H.  S.  Department 

JS  the  information  given  to  you  in  the  Farmer  s  Cyclopedia.  You  need 
to  search  through  the  tiles  of  the  department.  In  those  7  big  hooks  vou 
what  would'  otherwise  lake  weeks  or  months  to  obtain.  All  that  sent-, 
indexing  has  been  done  for  you.  I.earn  these  methods  which  point  the  v 

Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

The  privilege  of  examination  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
We  even  prepay  all  charges.  Send  the  coupon  and  get 
the  books  for  10  days’  inspection.  Then  if  you  want  , 
them,  send  us  50  cents  as  first  payment  and  follow  / 
this  with  only  $2  monthly  for  a  year.  $24.50  in  f  s 
all.  Otherwise  tells  us  you  want  to  return  / 
them.  One  fact  alone  may  prove  to  be  /  us.  i! 
worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  books.  *  ram!ckifn 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  The  decision  S  so  m  to  dam 
is  in  your  lianas.  1  oil  can  lose  noth-  +  wi i  will  >*n 
ing.  Send  the  coupon  today.  /  monthly  for  is  m 
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sary  money  to  secure  it.  And  those  who 
are  not  particular  about  their  methods 
of  getting  money  may  become  better 
citizens  without  the  education. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  inclosing  two  advertisements  of 
learning  to  play  a  piano  at  home.  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  a  course  hi  music; 
would  you  consider  these  houses  honest 
people  to  deal  with?  We  live  in  a  rural 
district;  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
take  a  home  course  than  to  drive  some 
distance  to  a  teacher.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  are  from  the  “Toledo  Weekly 
Blade,”  Toledo,  Ohio.  c.  M.  D. 

Npw  York. 

The  two  advertisements  enclosed  prom¬ 
ising  to  teach  music  at  home  are  Easy 
Method  Music  Co.  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Numerical  Method  Music  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Both  advertisements  assure  you 
that  by  their  method  you  can  learn  to 
play  the  piano  in  a  few  hours,  which  is 
of  course,  absurd.  The  musical  author¬ 
ities  agree  that  it  is  not  practical  to 
teach  music  by  mail.  An  Anti-Fake 
stamp  on  the  publications  carrying  such 
deceptive  advertising  may  do  them  good, 
and  if  they  nersist  refuse  to  let  their 
papers  into  your  homes. 


1  have  been  taking  your  paper  for 
some  time  and  think  it  one  of  the  best 
and  cleanest  farm  papers  we  have,  and 
practical  in  all  ways.  Can  you  get  any 
•  nswer  from  this  National  Humane  Rem¬ 
edy  Co.,  or  let  others  know  what  they  do 
on  their  guarantee?  I  wont  to  the  drug¬ 
store  for  something  to  remove  a  lump 
on  a  yearling  colt’s  leg.  They  said  this 
Blisterolp  was  something  new,  but  it  was 
fully  guaranteed,  and  the  Humane  Rem¬ 
edy  Co.  said  in  this  letter  they  would 
guarantee  it  to  remove  the  lump.  Blis¬ 
terolp  did  not  remove  the  enlargement.  I 
followed  direction  and  then  waited  quite 
a  while,  thinking  the  lump  might  leave, 
hut  it  did  not.  I  wrote  them  a  couple  of 
times  and  had  the  doctor  here  write,  and 
we  never  received  any  answer  at  all.  I 
enclose  circular  showing  their  guarantee. 

Indiana.  w.  L.  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  subscriber,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Humane  Remedy  Company  state 
Biisterole  is  guaranteed  absolutely,  and 
is  sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
The  guarantee,  however,  is  evidently 
merely  a  bait  to  make  sales,  for  the 
company  not  only  neglects  to  carry  out 
their  agreement,  but  they  ignore  us  as 
completely  as  they  did  the  purchaser. 
We  were  unable  to  bring  them  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  their  obligations,  and  give  this 
experience  for  the  guidance  of  others  who 
may  he  tempted  to  spend  their  money 
for  Blisterole. 


r  cut  down  work  and  boost  your  crops  ^ 

Old-time  farming  no  longer  pays — these  scientific  tools  do  the  work 
of  3  to  6  men,  give  bigger  yield,  and  save  their  cost  in  a  single  season 
Invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer,  with  half 
a  century's  experience.  Planet  Jrs  are  strong  and  ^ 
Q  lasting.  Every  tool  fully  guaranteed. 

72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 

/  i  u  tdil  Describes  over  70  tools,  including  1 2  entirely  new  ones  and  improve- 
/  nients  to  our  Seeders.  Yv  heel-J  Iocs,  ITorso  )  foes.  Harrows,  Or-  / 

J  -JL  chard- and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  it!  ' 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 

Mr,  No.  25  Planet’Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and 
U  \  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  splendid  combi- 

I  S-i'jy  nation  for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  laree  gar- 

A  dener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  combined  double  and  * 

1  »  Nix  s‘n<de  wheci-hoe.  Unbreakable  steet  frame.  Capacity — 

L  1  1*1'  'Nix  2  acres  a  day.  _  { 

UN  NX  Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulveriser  i 
/aJL  XN\x  $•.,  is  stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and  cultivates  more 
few  8  x.  thoroughly  than  any  other  harrow  , 

,  My\/  I  NX  made.  Non-clogging  steel 

WmaLl,eariUable  *  ** 


small-fruit 

grower. 


I  certainly  admire  the  way  you  keep 
fake  advertising  out  of  your  paper.  I 
bought  a  stallion  last;  Spring  from  the 
Adirondack  Farms  Co.  I  did  not  think 
of  dealing  with  them  until  after  I  had 
read  their  advertisement  in  your  paper. 
I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Now  can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  Visio,  a  guaranteed  cure  for  moon 
blindness,  advertised  in  the  "Breeders’ 
Gazette”?  g.  ii.  s. 

New  York. 

This  cure  (?)  for  moon  blindness  is 
put  out  by  the  Visio  Remedy  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Several  years  ago  this  ad¬ 
vertising  appeared  in  a  few  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Complaints  promptly  came  in 
from  readers  that  the  product  did  not  ac¬ 
complish  what  was  claimed  for  it,  and 
the  advertisement  was  discontinued  by 
us  at  once.  The  best  veterinary  author¬ 
ities  advise  us  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  remedy  that  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  either  to  benefit  any  case  of  moon 
blindness  or  cure  it. 


3il — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 
clover  root  weevil — leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 

nv  Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

*nto  °ld meadows,  pastures  and  hide- 
bound  wheat  fields.  Write  for  catalog 
andfree  book  "Modern  SoilTillage.” 


I  shipped  four  eases  of  eggs  to  Peck 
and  Merry  of  the  Elmaru  Farms.  All- 
ston.  Mass.  In  spite  of  several  letters  I 
can  not  get  payment  for  the  eggs  nor 
receive  any  information  about  them.  I 
had.  however,  a  cheek  for  one  case 
shipped  between  those  two  shipments  ori 
June  22.  Could  yon  try  to  collect  money? 
Returns  were  to  be  27c  per  dozen.  I 
started  shipping  to  Elmaru  Farms  last 
November  and  had  always  prompt  re¬ 
turns  the  week  following  shipment  until 
about  eight  weeks  ago.  I*,  j. 

Connecticut. 

Peek  &  Merry  make  no  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just  this  account,  and  investigation  re¬ 
veals  that  Mr.  Peck  is  no  longer  con- 
neeted  with  the  concern  and  Mr.  Merry 
is  conducting  it  from  a  barn  with  no 
visible  assets.  They  advertise  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  regular  market  prices  for 
eggs,  and  it  is  wise  to  get  a  rating  on 
Concerns  making  this  offer  before  deal¬ 
ing  with  them.  Our  reader  is  obliged  to 
charge  over  $30  to  experience  in  this  case. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  uSc.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint,  jmd  Painting  Tor  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  pxp*n*o  raUHed  .by  paints 
lading,  chalklne  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me,  DO 
IT  NUW.  I  can.  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  $1.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I 
sec  you  help  others  in  securing  money 
which  unreliable  concerns  have  beaten 
them  out  of.  Would  you  do  what  you 
can  for  me  in  securing  $17.90  which  I 
sent  the  Double  Service  Tire  and  Ruh- 
ber  Co.  of  Akron.  Ohio,  for  two  tires 
about  the  15th  of  November?  I  cannot 
ret  either  the  tires  or  my  money  back. 
They  claimed  to  sell  the  same  kind  as  the 
Double  Tread  Tire  Co.  of  New  York.  I 
have  written  them,  and  they  always 
promise  to  ship,  blit  never  do  so.  Please 
do  what  you  can  for  ine.  I  don’t  want 
the  tires  now  if  I  can  get  my  money,  or 
part  of  R.  c.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

IV o  presented  the  above  complaint  to 
the  Double  Service  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Akron.  Ohio,  and  we  receive  a  reply 
from  the  firm  referring  us  to  a  firm  of 
attorneys.  We  are  unable  to  understand 
why  any  business  house  cannot  adjust 
a  complaint,  similar  to  the  above,  with¬ 
out  the  services  of  a  firm  of  attorneys, 
and  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  the  facts. 


Make  Your 
0/  Waste  Acres 
Produce 


Owing  to  my  age  172  years)  I  am  lia¬ 
ble  to  have  some  infirmities  and  though 
for  a  Civil  War  veteran,  think  I  am 
pretty  well  preserved  and  quite  free  from 
anything  brought  on  by  intemperance, 
yet  there  are  other  ways  for  persons  to 
contract,  ailments  tlitat  cause  anxiety, 
rheumatic  troubles,  catarrh,  etc.  Of  late 
I  saw  an  advertisement  in  some  periodi¬ 
cal  relating  to  an  instrument  called  an 
Autopoise.  I  wrote  to  the  company  for 
literature,  which  was  duly  forwarded 
and  contents  noted.  Being  rather  skep¬ 
tical  I  wrote  to  the  firm  again,  asking 
for  a  description  of  the  wonderful  in¬ 
strument.  and  later  received  letter  No.  2 
from  them.  Being  a  subscriber- to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  often  reading  the’  letters  of 
those  to  whom  you  have  rendered  so  much 
good  assistance,  I  venture  t.o  send  the 
above  mentioned  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  the  Autopoise  to  you  for  your  en¬ 
dorsement  if  you  can  vouch  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  or  not — as  thp  case  may  be.  I 
want  to  know  if  your  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  favorable  enough  to  say  that  you 
think  them  reliable.  If  they  are  I  would 
like  to  try  out  the  instrument  in  my 
case.  -  A.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Autopoise  device,  manufactured  by 
the  Autopoise  Company,  Philadelphia, 
I’a..  brings  to  mind  the  famous  Oxydon- 
or,  although  it  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
supplies  the  system  with  oxygen  without 
submersion  in  ice  or  cold  water.  If 
agrees  with  it  in  that  it  claims  to  “make 
short  Aork”  of  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever 
and  diphtheria,  not  to  mention  other  ills. 
We  eouid  not  endorse  any  contrivance 
<  f  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand  wo  urge 
our  renders  to  keep  their  $25  or  $M5  and 
follow  the  regular  rules  of  health,  and 
rely  upon  the  advice  of  a  competent  phy¬ 
sician.  If  this  Autopoise  device  could 
cure,  or  even  relieve  rheumatism,  the 
manufacturers  could  not  put  them  on  the 
market  fast  enough  to  supply  the  legiti¬ 
mate  medical  profession. 


Clear  that  idle  land.  Re¬ 
move  the  stumps  and 
boulders.  Straighten  the 
crooked  creeks.  Improve 
your  soil.  Increase  your 
crops  and  the  value  of 
your  farm.  Remove  the 
handicaps  that  hinder  your 
work  and  profits. 


For  Large  or  Small  Growers,  1  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  <11,  lance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (it  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic,  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Operated  by  qne  man.  Furrow  Is  opened 
direclly  under  axle  and  seed  I »  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  ot  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  liie  and  few  repairs.  In  stock 
near  you. 

l,j„. 

mfoh'.T. 


Bast  September  a  scheme  quite  similar 
to  that  described  by  B.  ,1.  W.,  page  20, 
was  worked  here  in  Maine.  A  young 
man  was  offering  the  “Woman’s  World,” 
"Household  Guest”  and  "Missouri  Maga¬ 
zine.”  all  for  49  cents,  and  some  free 
patterns  included  in  the  offer.  Each 
subscription  counted  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  and  if  he  could  secure 
enough  votes  he  tvould  be  entitled  to  a 
free  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  I  declined  to  bite  at  the  allur¬ 
ing  bait,  although  he  begged  me  to  do  so, 
assuring  me  that  if  I  subscribed  my  next 
neighbor  would  surely  follow  my  exam¬ 
ple,  and  if  I  did  not  he.  would  probably 
lose  her  votes  too,  and  wouldn’t  I  be 
willing  to  help  him  to  an  education.  Be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  a  fake  scheme  I  refused 
to  be  persuaded,  though  he  secured  a 
good  number  of  subscribers  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  some  of  whom  have  only  received  a 
part  of  the  magazines  promised  them. 
Judging  from  some  that  I  have  seen  they 
are  fortunate  not  to  have  such  trashy 
reading  and  worse  advertising  coming 
into  their  homes.  As  for  the  free  pat¬ 
terns.  they  are  free  provided  a  person 
wishes  to  pay  for  them  by  sending  25 
cents  for  “Household  Guest”  for  another 
year.  Whether  the  young  man  secured 
his  scholarship  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
say.  mbs.  J.  w.  b. 

Maine. 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
of  the.  above  subscriber  regarding  the 
“trashy”  reading  that  is  made  a  vehicle 
to  carry  fake  and  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  into  country  homes.  Deserving  young 
men  seeking  an  education  can  always 
find  legitimate  means  of  earning  neees- 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

will  help  you  clear  land  quickly, 
easily  and  cheaply.  Get  those 
unproductive  acres  in  working 
order  now  and  crop  them  early 
this  spring-  Thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  a  wonderful  help. 
Big  Book  Free 

contains  188  pages  of  interesting 
facts.  Explains  the  use  of  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  for  land  clearing,  sub¬ 
soiling,  ditching,  tree  planting  and 
many  other  things,  and  tells  how  this 
modern  farm  help  has  solved  for  other 
farmers  the  very  problems  that  perhaps 
now  bother  you.  Write  today  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  30-F 

E.  1.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Rend  meyoarnaraeatnl  ril«en<1  you 
absolutely fre*.  bine-print  plantutnd  e»m- 
pletelnstruotlrtiiM  for  building  a  prac¬ 
tical,  thoroughly-proven  home-made 
Concrete  mixer.  Hundreds  have  u»ed 
my  plans  sucrciusrn  ily.  So  can  you 
S-  M-  CO.,  Box  ?375,  Nehawka,  N«b. 


FARM  Tool  Grinder 


Grinds  your  plow  shares, cultfva* 

6  tor  points,  axes. 

.  sickles,  knives 
\  and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  aids 
of  wheel  can 

netoo  small  for 

last  a  lifetime, 
ial  attachment  for 
c  di»o»  ftirnithed 
.....  Arite  for  circular. 

g. Co.,  Box  42i),  Springfield, O. 


[  Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 
wS  Band,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
,i„)  big  markets  of  large  cities  of  the 
7  East.  Send  for  free  descrip-  ASS 
tive  booklet  and  map.  //'  f, 

Estate  bureau  or  immigration.  ^  '/  / 

62  A  Hoffman  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"I  hear  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  weed  out  all  unscrupulous  lawyers 
from  Plunkville  bar,”  “We  investigated 
and  found  there  are  no  unscrupulous, 
lawyers  at  the  Plunkville  bar.”  “Who 
investigated?”  "Us  lawyers.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


L/e 

pt»  6 1  u 

B 

Marshalltown,  town 
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The  principal  products  that  are  raised 
are  wheat,  wholesale  market  price  $1.27 
per  l)ii.;  oats  SOc :  rye  S5c;  corn  70c; 
hay  from  $15  to  $1S,  according  to  the 
Quality.  Potatoes  95c.  Best  fat  steers 
from  ly*  to  9c.  live:  hogs  about  7c. 
Aliloh  cows  are  handled  on  pretty  large 
|cale,  good  cows  bringing  from  $00  to 
$90  and  sumo  $100  nnd  over. 

Fayetteville,  Pa.  n.  f. 

Oats  50c:  corn  80c;  wheat  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes  $1;  apples  SOc:  ha.v  $15  per  ton. 
Hogs,  live  weight.  0  to  So;  cattle  5  to  Sc; 
eggs  P»0c :  butter  30c  per  lb.  j.  d.  m. 

Eighty  Four.  Pa. 

•Tan.  12.  Potatoes,  per  hu.,  70c.:  re¬ 
tail.  80e,;  apples.  15  to  50c. ;  retail.  60c  ; 
eggs.  2No. ;  retail.  30c. ;  butter,  per  lb.. 
20  to  2Se. ;  retail,  30  to  32c.;  corn. 

|  W. ;  retail,  SOe. ;  wheat,  $1.20:  retail. 
$1.20;  Bye,  75e. ;  retail.  90c. ;  oats.  15 
to  50c. ;  hay,  Timothy,  $18 :  mixed.  $11. 
(  ows,  $40  to  $00;  horses.  $150  to  $200. 
Dressed^  hogs.  SeS. ;  live  hogs,  6c.:  beef 
cattle,  o  to  ($c.  ;  In  mbs.  5*4o.  T.  i>. 

Everett,  Pa. 

Eggs ,  40c. ;  butter.  35c. ;  buttermilk.  15c. 
per  gallon  ;  pork.  15  to  20c.  per  lb. ;  beef. 
TO  to  20e. ;  homemade  sausage.  20e.  per 
lb.,  potatoes,  $1  per  bn.;  carrots.  25c. 
per  peck;  beets,  20c.  per  peek;  ru  I  a  ha  go  S, 
^1C',  cabbages.  2c.  lb.;  apples. 

8.1  to  $].oQ  per  btl.  fiats.  55c.  per  bn  • 
corn.  9Se. ;  wheat.  $1.10;  middlings.  $1.05 
to  s_  per  loo  lbs. :  oil  meal.  $2.25:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $2.10;  bran,  $1.00.  There 
is  no  market  for  native  dressed  beef,  only 
as  we  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Driftwood,  Pa.  A.  !r.  ,T. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  huy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  mur-t  he  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  iobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nnrserv  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  Red  Kidney  beans,  $8.50  per 
hundred.  CUA8.  K.  OTTMAN.  Sharon  Springs. 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  SAUSAGE  MEAT— Something  you 
will  enjoy.  Not  a  liy-produet.  but  one  of  our 
specialties:  made  with  care  from  the  best  cuts 
of  fresh  pig  pork.  Try  a  box  of  four  l  ib. 
prints,  postpaid  for  $1.  SAKRANONA1I  FARM. 
Windham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8  Model  incubators  200  and  300  egg 
size,  in  good  condition.  Write  for  prices. 
BABY  CHICK  FARM,  Staafshurg,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  eounty  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan- American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  E.  I’.  KKKEXRECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP— From  the  fnmous  West¬ 
ern  Reserve:  finest  quality;  book  orders  early: 
folder  free.  RANSOM  FARM.  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 


WANTED — Second-hand  hatching  anil  brooding 
devices;  give  condition:  lowest  price.  N.  A. 
BAKER.  Fail-port,  New  York. 


P.LACK  WALNUT  —  Bargain:  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  two-inch  plank,  suitable  for  gun 
stocks:  sawed  a  year  ago;  five  d'dlurs  per  hun¬ 
dred.  F.  O.  It.  Balls  ton  Spa,  N.  Y.  K.  N.  GAR¬ 
RETT. 


INCUBATORS — Ruffalo  360  and  Imperial  240 
egg:  .Tagger  sleigh,  all  jn  good  condition; 
prices  low.  PERCY  IV.  RUSH,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  -One  three  bottom  "Oliver''  auto¬ 
matic  riVop  and  lift  engine  gaug  plow  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .with  now  points,  points  having 
been  used  only  five  days.  Cost  $125:  will  sell 
for  $75.  And  one  new  "John  Deere"  automatic 
two  bottom  engine  gang  plow,  used  only  four 
davs.  Cost  $110;  will  sell  for  $75  or  both  to¬ 
gether  for  $125.  Address  JOHN  OLIVER. 
Sweetbrler  Farm.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Power  sprayer.  200  gallon  tank,  3V. 

II.  I*,  engine,  pump  mounted  on  truck:  only 
used  one  year:  perfect  condition,  including  all 
accessories:  cost  $285;  will  sacrifice.  BOX  90, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  new  bone  i-utter.  incubator 
and  steam  cooker.  BOX  158,  Williamsport, 
Ohio. 


nOME  MADE  Fig  Preserves:  full  pints.  $5 
dozen.  MRS  M  ARSEN  A  A.  PARKER,  Mobile, 
Ala. 


HAMS  AND  BACON — Pig  bums,  home  mired  and 
home  smokeo :  tender  and  fine  flavored,  25c. 
per  II).  delivered.  A  postal  will  bring  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  SAXDANONAH  FARM,  Windham, 
N.  Y, 


I’Ol  f.TRYMAX  A  1  chicken  man  wanted',  es¬ 
pecially  strong  in  raising  young  stock  and 
brooder  work.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport, 
it.  4,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman.  life1 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming:  mar¬ 
ried,  no  small  children:  by  April  1st.  BOX  S2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TnE  NATIONAL  Farm  School  on  March  Sth  will 
graduate  twenty  nine  young  men  in  different 
departments  of  practical  agriculture  where  they 
have  been  trained  for  three  -years,  working  from 
31  to  56  hours  per  week.  We  would  Vic  very 
triad  to  recommend  trained  men  to  any  one  re- 
onlrtng  help  in  agricultural  or  horticultural 
lines.  Address  DIRECTOR,  The  National  Farm 
Sc hool.  Korn)  School,  P;p 


IV ANTED — March  1st,  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man  by  reliable  married  Swede:  experience, 
reference.  A.  S..  Box  144.  Sterling,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  Cornell  graduate, 
now  in  charge  of  600  a. -re  apple  orchard,  de¬ 
sires  change  April  firsr.  Thoroughly  competent 
In  all  branches  of  fanning,  particularly  fruit 
and  dairy  work.  ROX  70.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  with  gen¬ 
tleman  who  expects  to  buy.  or  lias  estate  In 
Virginia,  to  develop  dairy  and'  hog  farm  on 
large  scale.  Have  interesting  proposition.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  (il,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  New 
York. 


MARKET  POULT  HYMAN  of  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  d'esi res  position  on  established  plant, 
or  plan  and  build  plant  in  Spring:  married;  no 
children,  excellent  references.  Address  BOX  79, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  interested  In  securing  reliable, 
steady,  strictly  temperate  help  for  von r  farm? 
If  so.  address  the  BARON  HE  HIRSCII  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine.  N.  J.— Not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


WANTED- — Position  as  farm  superintendent  hv 
married  Englishman,  age  32,  one  child,  with 
life  experience  in  farming  in  England  and  this 
country;  good  refercuces.  HENRY  APPLEBY. 
Chester.  N.  J. 


WANTED-  Farm  teamster:  take  care  of  six- 
horses  and  horse  ham.  Good  plowman.  Strict¬ 
ly  sober;  good  worker;  wages  $25  month  and’ 
board.  BOX  101,  R.  N.-Y. 


EXPERT'  FARM  MANAGER,  small  family,  de¬ 
sires  [lost  loll  April  1st  Agricultural  College 
graduate;  salary,  nine  hundred  n  year  and  per¬ 
quisites.  NELSON  I.  SMITH,  North  Hurtlnml, 
Conn. 


1 OT  NT,  MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as 
working  lorcman;  understands  general  and' 
trin-k  farming:  knows  how  to  take  i-arc  of 
stock,  life  experience;  good  reference:  sober  not 
afraid  to  work.  IRIX  104.  care  of  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


COUPLE  WANTS  POSITION  -Man  experienced 
dairyman  c-  herdsman.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work.  References.  Address  CIIAS.  REIGEL 
HUTH,  Lakeside  Farm,  Nlvervllle.  \.  Y 


TO  WOMEN  Poultry  Raisers — Poultry  raiser. 

single.  40.  wants  life  partner:  must  have 
poultry  experience,  be  healthy,  cheerful,  of  good 
English  education,  about  30.  and  with  equal  re¬ 
sources.  Particulars  as  to  these  essentials  re¬ 
spectfully  requested:  correspondence  returned  if 
desired.  Address  PETALUMA  POULTRY 
PLANT,  P.  O.  Lock  Box  No,  84  Vineland.  N.  .1 


WANTED — Situation  as  farm  manager  liy  a  re¬ 
liable  aud'  experienced  farmer,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  breeding  and  care  of  dairy  cattle, 
swine,  sheep  anil  poultry,  good  with  horses. 
Have  practical  and  scientific  training  in  growing 
of  farm  and  garden  crops:  familiar  with  aii 
farm  machinery,  management  of  help.  etc.,  farm 
accounts.  A.  It.  0.  work,  Babcock  test,  balanced* 
ration,  etc.  Age  SO,  married,  2  children,  girls: 
experienced  In  hoarding  help.  Anyone  looking 
for  an  honest,  capable  and  industrious  man  of 
good  judgment  please  address  BOX  97,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  by  young  American,  age  30, 
single,  on  gentleman’s  farm:  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming, 
horses,  rattle  and  poultry:  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  March  1st;  six  years  in  present  position; 
wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX 
95.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  dairy  farm.  U.  PIX- 
LEY,  Farmersvllte.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  commercial  poultry  farm,  young 
man  as  assistant  to  owner:  opportunity  for  one 
capable  of  taking  responsibility  and'  of  working 
intelligently  under  owner's  direction.  BOX  243, 
St.  .Tames  P.  O..  L.  I. 


MAN.  22,  fair  theoretical  and  practical  training 
desires  position.  REK’HART,  Woodbine.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  experience  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm.  BOX  93,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man,  experienced 
Incubators,  brooders,  eapotliziug,  graduating 
agricultural  institution,  March  1st;  best  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  88,  Farm  School.  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  by 
young  man.  college  trained,  with  life  expe¬ 
rience  in  diversified  farming.  Address  BOX  92. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  herdsman  by  young  man 
experienced  in  feeding,  calf  raising  and  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  best  of  references.  BOX  91.  care  U. 
N.-Y. 


FARMER  and  Gardbner  Manager,  with  practical 
experience  in  all  branches,  wish  to  make  a 
change;  not  afraid  of  work,  and  can  show  re¬ 
sults;  age  34:  A  1  references.  LOCK  BOX  622, 
I.enox,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  manager  of  farm,  no 
children:  American,  married.  48  years  of  age, 
understands  farming  in  all  its  branches;  best 
references.  Address  BOX  07,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  American  wishes  position  on 
farm;  understands  the  cure  cows  and  horses, 
also  the  planting  and  raising  of  crops:  aide  to 
take  entire  charge:  nothing  under  $45  consid¬ 
ered.  J.  K.  C'AHH.  New  Canaan,  C't.,  route  No, 
31. 


WANTED — Young  man,  dependable,  educated, 
practical.  Permanent,  position  on  Incorporated 
fruit  farm.  Right  man  given  interest  In  busi¬ 
ness.  GRAND  RIVER  ORCHARDS  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Manager  for  fruit  farm  Middle 
West,  man  with  orchard  experience  who  un¬ 
derstands  cold  storage,  canning,  evaporating 
and  cider  products;  50  acres  thrifty  orchard.  7 
year  si  ts  and  record  >p  last  year.  50  acres 
more  planted  1917.  Profit  sharing  after  luisi- 
Uess  is  developed  anil'  pay  for  time  improve¬ 
ment.  A  family  Welcomed.  Correspondence  for 
particulars  BOX  87,  Markesan,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Sober,  industrious  farmer,  single, 
young  or  middle  aged,  to  care  for  3ii  acre  farm 
mostly  vineyard  and  build  up  chicken  plant: 
iwanr  in  owner's  family.  J.  CRANDALL,  Broc- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  .Married  man,  handy  with  tools,  to 
take  charge  and  carry  oat  instructions  on  a 
neglected  farm  pleasantly  situated  one  mile 
from  village  and  railroad  station.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  person:  honesty,  sobriety  and 
trustworthiness  essential;  references  required. 
Address  MANAGER.  Box  100,  cure  It.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Pesilion  as  foreman  by  nu  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  who  thoroughly  understands 
farming  nnd  fruit  growing.  BOX  17.  It.  R.  No 
2,  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable.  industrious,  experienced 

man  who  has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
understands  care  of  all  live  stock,  horses  m 
particular.  Good  teamster,  experienced  driving 
four  horses.  Used  to  managing  others.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  repair  and  upkeep  of  roadways,  a 
natural  mechanic,  capable  of  directing  or  'doing 
any  kind  of  work  necessary  to  tiie  upkeep  of  a 
large  place.  BOX  98,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Scotchman  and  wife,  who  have  been 
in  America  not  over  three  years.  Man  must 
fie  exceptionally  good  in  the  care  of  sheep. 
Wife  must  lie  firsl  class  dairy  woman,  capable 
of  doing  her  own  milking.  She  must  be  exceed¬ 
ing  neat  and  painstaking  in  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream,  and  an  excellent  butter  maker.  Six 
cows  to  care  for.  Botli  man  and  wife  must,  fur¬ 
nish  highest  references.  In  answering  state 
length  of  time  employed  in  former  places,  nnd 
number  of  sheep  cared  for.  Give  names  and 
addresses  former  employers:  state  age.  number 
in  family  and  wages  expected.  Position  is  in 
New  Hampshire;  good  wages:  permanent  to 
right  party.  BOX  87.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  WANTED  on  farm  in  the  mountains  for 
elderly  Christina  man  with  nervous  trouble. 
Will  do  light  work  in  part  [my men t  of  board. 
Mill  pay  $-1,511  a  week.  References  exchanged. 
BOX  99.  onro  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED-  Farmer  and  wife,  small  farm,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  handy  with  tools,  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  M’omun  housekeeper  and  cook  for 
owner.  BOX  105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'Ol  l,'l  ID  MAN  M  ANTED — Must  lie  a  poultry 
expert ;  must  be  elenn  ill  Ids  methods,  sys¬ 
tematic,  thoroughly  Inmost,  preferemo  given  to 
one  who  iimlerstnilds  farming  ami  orchard  work 
I.  LICHTENSTEIN.  22  \Y.  43rd  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

WANTED  Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work, 
good  milker  preferred,  no  boozer:  state  wages 
and  reference  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  E  li 
QUINTON,  N.  ,T. 

ORCHARD1ST  as  manager,  desires  to  take 
charge  of  large  farm,  with  possibilities  and 
promising  future  development:  four  years'  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  nndVr  Eastern  ami 
Western  conditions.  Familiar  with  the  handling 
of  nil  kinds  of  fruit-:  field  crops:  men  and 
stock.  Fare  BOX  112.  It.  N.-Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  commercial  poultry  farm,  scientific 
training:  experienced  with  mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors:  reference  furnished.  BOX  ill,  care  15. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  farm 
or  estate,  experienced  in  all  branches,  bal¬ 
ancing  rations  and  Babcock:  best  references; 
married'.  F.  O.  R.,  522  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  farm  manager, 
where  results  count:  would  work  a  good 
equipped  farm  on  shares:  American,  age  34, 
small  family;  sober.  BOX  109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yi  irker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  on  general  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  by  a 
steady,  reliable  young  mao  life  experience,  with 
two  winters  at  Cornell.  BOX  108.  care  Ii.  N.-Y 


AYIDOWER  FARMER  wants  housekeeper:  must 
like  and'  understand  farm  duties;  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  107  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Temperate,  industrious  man  on  good 
dairy  farm.  M.  L.  WIGTITMAN,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  gardener,  no  children;  at¬ 
tend  horse,  milk  3  cows;  house,  fuel,  milk, 
butter,  vegetables,  fruit  nnd  thirty  dollars 
month.  R.  M.  WASHINGTON.  Green  Spring. 
W.  Vn. 


rOUT.TRYMAN  with  years  of  experience  with 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers.  desires  position:  reliable,  honest,  sober  man. 
Gan  furnish  reference  and  produce  results  Good 
salary  and  home  eypectedC  BOX  106,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  assistant  herds¬ 
man,  good  milker,  understands  rare  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  stock.  Address  BON  96,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm:  give  full  particulars. 

BERNHARDT,  31  Curtis  Place,  New  Brighton. 
N.  Y. 

COMMUTER'S  HOME.  Metuchen.  N.  .T.,  for 
wale.  Express  service  on  Pennsylvania;  six 
acres,  well  fruited:  eleven-room  modern  home. 
P.arn,  garage  and  hen-house.  Splendid  location. 
OWNER.  Box  102.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  with  privilege  of  buying.  50- 
acre  farm  in  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.,  DIO  miles  from 
New  York  Cltv:  onlr  owners  need  npplv.  CHAS. 
E.  BOUROETTK,  Milan,  Pa.,  It.  D.  1. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent.  27  acres  dear  land, 
on  Long  Island.  BOX  103,  eare  R.  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75  acres  (fairy,  fruit,  timber;  beau¬ 
tifully  located:  state  road:  2  mails;  near  city. 
Particulars  furnished.  JASON  GREENE,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm.  N.  Y..  N.  .T.  or  Conti. 

would  prefer  rent  or  build  up.  If  neglected.  C. 
SEE HSTYAK,  41(1  East  9th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  90  acres,  2 ’A  miles  from 
town,  railroad,  schools  and  creamery:  further 
particulars  write.  H.  D.  BARNETT,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia:  route  2. 


FARM  of  458  acres;  must  he  sold  by  April  1st; 

$70  per  acre:  3  miles  to  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  fine 
road;  good  buildings,  nnd  first  class  land.  BOX 
570,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


7(i  ACRES  one  mile  from  Bridgeville,  the  best 
fruit,  sweet  potato,  melon  truck  or  poultry 
farm  in  this  locality,  800  Kicffer  pear,  1.000 
peach,  15  acres  pine  timber:  will  sell  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  in  the  Rcrkshires,  grand 
views,  mountain  spring  water  (soft),  fruit; 
a  home  that  is  worth  while.  ELDON  L. 
FRENCH,  Housatonic,  Mass. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  II.  R1VENBURGLT,  MunnsvIIIe.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1 40  !j  acre  Alfalfa  farm,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  rolling  land,  well  watered,  tine 
buildings;  double  six  tcen-ronm  house:  furnace: 
basement  barn,  Gamble  roof;  King  Ventilators. 
New  silo:  capacity.  40  (tattle;  water:  horse 
barn,  hog  house,  tool  shed;  about  one  hundred 
fruit  trees,  twelve  thousand  dollars,  including 
team,  implements.  IV.  B.  ROE.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  147  acres,  25  clear,  finp  lumber  on 
place,  two  good  large  houses,  improvements, 
barn,  garage  fine  location,  one  mile  from  station, 
107  miles  from  New  York  MRS.  C.  MONT¬ 
GOMERY,  Barryvllle,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  200  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 

new  buildings,  electric  L.  &  P.,  city  improve¬ 
ments;  Vi  mile  from  depot  ami  town;  $13,000. 
Address  BOX  543.  Hawley.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  -5-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  edge 
of  thriving  village  in  So.  Delaware:  improve¬ 
ments;  $2,400.  Address  "OWNER,”  Box  110, 
eare  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  235  acres  best  of  land  35 
acres  wood,  keeping  42  head  of  stock;  nice 
set  of  buildings,  spring  water  running  to  them; 
'j  mile  to  center  of  town,  all  business,  schools 
of  all  grades,  electric  and  steam  cars.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  price  and  picture,  N.  POWERS.  War¬ 
ren,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE-  -25  acres,  near  village,  house,  car 
riage  house.  BOX  94.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


135  ACRES  Lltm-rock  land.  Grain  ami  dairy, 
state  road.  Photos  of  buildings  on  applica¬ 
tion:  $6,200.  Terms  easy.  C.  G.  PARKER, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  country  home,  130  acres; 

house  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  barns, 
shed's,  orchard.  ROBERT  LINK!?,  Barnard, 
Vermont. 


\  A  LI  ABLE  Farm  For  Sale-  250  acres,  50  acres 
smooth,  free  from  stone.  11  acres  in  fruit, 
good  buildings,  good  money  making  farm  or 
fine  location  fur  country  home,  sickness  cause 
of  selling;  $6,001 1 ;  $2,501)  mortgage.  L.  S. 

WHITE,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  privilege  of  buying, 
poultry  farm  located  near  railroad  station, 
having  accommodation  for  at  least  500  fowls; 
buildings  most  bo  in  best  condition.  GHEGOKIE, 
Ncwfleld  New  York. 


68  At  RES  -Good  buildings,  good  soil,  lb,  mile 
from  station:  state  road.  Price.  $5,500. 
HARVEY  SMITH,  Trumbauersville,  Bucks  Co 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  country  home:  eon- 
sists  of  16-acre  farm  with  fine  set  of  buildings, 
lu  ii  village.  Healthy  locution.  Address  owner, 
F.  C.  GOLDSMITH,  Kidgebury,  Orange  Co.,  New 
York. 


I'OR  SALK  Poultry  plant  fully  equipped ;  pay¬ 
ing  proposition;  some  prize  winne.  •  THE 
RED  FARM.  'WilHiimstoWti.  \.  .7. 


I  ill'.  (  ONDITIOX  of  your  herd  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  your  help.  A  number  of  our 
graduates  who  have  bad  two  years'  practical 
training  are  ready  to  take  up  work  on  dairv 
farms.  Address  KARON  DE  HIRSCII  AGRI- 

<  i  LTt  UAL  school.  Woodbine.  N.  ,1. _ not  a 

college,  luit  a  practical  farm  school. 


Five  of  the  Finest 


Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn— the  Corn  of  our  customers  as  aptly  descriptive  of  its 
of  Gold;  the  earliest  and  best  first-early  corn  in  superiority  over  all  other  early-heading  vari- 
existence.  First  named  and  introduced  ex-  eties.  One  of  the  surest  headers,  and  of 
clusively  by  us  and  has  now  become  the  most  finest  quality  throughout  a  long  season. 

popular  of  all  extra-earlies.  It  is  the  richest  B  e-s  Eariiest  Black-Red  Ball  Beet-Re¬ 
in  flavor  The  ears  are  from  five  to  seven  markable  for  its  regular  form  de  ,  colored 

inches  in  length,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  is  flesh  and  fine  Sweet  flavor.  The  upright  leaves 

fu  ly  made  up  in  productiveness  and  quality.  are  of  a  rich  purp!ish  color.  The  globe-shaped 
The  stalks  can  be  grown  closely  together  in  r00(s  develop  quickly;  smooth  afld  free  fr‘om 

rows  and  in  good  soil  will  produce  two  and  any  woody  fibre.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  of 

three  fine  eat*  to  a  sta  c.  an  unusually  deep  rich  red;  this  intensity  of 

Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  Tomato — The  earliest  real  color  is  retained  whemcooked. 

first-class  tomato  for  the  family  garden;  bright  Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima  Bean-The  pods 
scarlet  fruits  that  are  smoothly  round,  very  measure  five  to  six  lncbes  lon  by  on/and 

deep,  solid  and  meaty.  one-quarter  inches  wide.  Even  when  of  full  size 

Burpee’s  Earliest  Wayahead  Lettuce — The  the  enormous  beans  are  of  the  most  luscious 
name  “Wayahead,,  was  suggested  by  one  flavor;  they  are  thin  skinned  and  truly  delicious. 

a  buys  all  the  above  five  of  the  finest  Fordhook  Vegetables,  which  purchased  separately  would 

In.  “ cost  20c.  Five  collections  mailed  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  live  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered, 

j  In  each  collection  we  enclose  free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  on  ‘‘The  Food  Value  of  Fresh  Vegetables” 

specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  world-wide  authority  and  illustrated  with  thumb-nail  caricatures. 

As  Ct  Compliment  to  the  Ladies  we  shall  include  with  each  collection  a  regular  10c  packet 


Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of 

Burpee’s  Annual 


Annual. 


“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog ”  for  1916 

wB?  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  best  seeds,  as  proved  at  our  famous 
$1  Fordhook  Fartns,  the  largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  Several  novel- 
,-y  ties  of  unusual  importance  are  presented  which  cannot  he  obtained  else- 
jjjr  where.  The  front  cover  illustrates,  in  nine  colors,  the  greatest  novelty  in 
Sweet  Peas — the  most  beautiful  “Fiery  Cross."  The  hack  cover  shows  two 
famous  Burpee  Bantams — Golden  Bantam  Corn  and  Blue  Bantam  Peas.  The 
colored  plates  show,  painted  from  nature  at  Fordhook  Farms,  six  other  Burpee 
pecialtics  in  Vegetables,  the  fines!  new  Burpee  Spencers  as  grown  at  Flora- 
the  California  home  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  unique  new  Gladioli,  Fordhook 
This  Catalog  is  mailed  free.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  today  and 


W  Arm  Burpee  &  Co 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelph 


Webber’s  Early  Dent  Com 

(Exact  Size) 

I 


Sleeve-Valve  Motor 

F or  Better,  More  Constant,  Longer  Service 


city  man  have  his  poppet-valve  from  the  very  nature  of  their  construction, — 

•ants  one.  The  sleeve-valve  motor  will  steadily  improve 

e  around  the  corner  will  take  care  with  use  without  any  attention  beyond  oiling. 

i  tune  it  u,/  frequently  ar.d  Carbon  in  the  sleeve-valve  motor  only 

n  rC-Seat  1  le  va  vcS  evcry  makes  it  run  the  smoother  and  quieter — only 

’'Ih.  .  ,  ,  gives  it  greater  power  and  flexibility, 

probably  have  no  such  nearby  .  .  .  ,  „ 

And  it  will  serve  you  more  and  more  effic- 

l  ,  '.u  .  c  j  iently  for  literally  thousands  of  miles  beyond 

to  be  without  your  car  for  days —  .  J 

_ ^  _  *  the  life  of  any  other  type  of  motor. 

when  engine  repairs  are  nec-  . 

We  believe  the  Willys-Knight  is  the  most 
Daimler — England's  best  known  economical  cai,  in  the  long  run,  which  a 

der, — says:  t4if  there  is  no  repair  farmer  can  buy. 

iles,  own  a  Knight  Motored  Car.’’  It  will  give  him  better,  more  constant,  longer 

jyou  far  the  most  constant  set-  service  than  any  other  car  at  anywhere  near 
greatest  total  mileage.  the  price. 

1  of  getting  noisy  and  losing  power  See  the  Overland  dealer  now  and  talk  it 

as  all  other  types  of  motor  must,  over  with  him. 

Catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  363 

The  Willy s -Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio  , 

Model  84  B  mA 


$1125 


Roadster 


$1095 


J.O.b.  Toledo 
Made  in  U.S.A. 
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Questions  About  Sheep  Feeding 

A  Dinner  for  the  Lambs 

What  is  the  best  feed  ration  for  small  last  Spring 
lambs  to  put  on  the  greatest  possible  growth  from  now 
till  time  to  turn  out  in  the  Spring?  What  is  the  best 
forcing  feed  for  lambs  with  ewe,  from  the  time  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  till  time  to  turn  out  on  grass? 

Carlisle,  N.  Y.  c.  c. 

HE  subject  of  sheep  raising  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments  is  very  deservedly  receiving  a  greater 
amount  of  attention  just  now  than  it  has  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  This  fact  is  owing  to  two 
causes,  the  price  of  mutton  and  lamb,  when  fat¬ 
tened,  and  also  the  price  of  wool,  both  of  which  are 
decidedly  higher  than  a  few  years  ago.  Very  nat¬ 
urally  this  has  awakened  a  greater  interest  in  the 
sheep  and  lamb  industry  than  it  has  known  for 
some  time. 

The  questions  give  no  intimation  of  the  feed  the 
inquirer  has  on  hand.  This  usually  is  quite  an 
important  factor  in  outlining  a  ration  for  any  kind 
of  stock,  for  the  supplemental  feeds  which  may  have 


to  be  purchased,  can  very  largely  be  varied  to  suit 
the  forage  and  grain  crops  which  the  feeder  can 
grow,  and  often  considerable  saving  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  way.  But  with  nothing  to  guide  us 
save  the  request  for  “the  best  feed”  in  both  ques¬ 
tions.  I  can  only  name  wlmt  seems  the  most  desir¬ 
able  in  a  general  way. 

F.  C.  C.  does  not  state  whether  the  lambs  referred 
to  in  either  question  are  to  he  fattened  for  market 
or  whether  they  are  to  he  held  or  sold  for  breeding 
purposes.  This  would  influence  us  in  computing 
cur  ration  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  they  are  to  be  used  to  build  up  his 
flock.  Assuming  this  to  he  the  case,  1  would  rec¬ 
ommend  for  the  first  question  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  sheep  or  lambs  than  Alfalfa  hay  as  a 
foundation  from,  which  to  build  up  a  ration.  Sil¬ 
age  is  also  relished  by  lambs,  and  may  well  be 
used  daily  in  their  ration.  In  this  section  where 
beans  are  grown  extensively,  the  pods  make  a  fine 
variety  with  other  fodder.  I  would  therefore  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  the  morning  the  lambs  be  fed  what  sil¬ 
age  they  will  eat  up  cleanly  and  quickly.  At  night 
the  feed  racks  should  be  swept  clean  and  the  grain 
ration  of  the  following  mixture  be  fed — 10ft  pounds 
barley,  10ft  pounds  oats.  100  pounds  corn  nr  hominy 


feed,  and  50  pounds  oil  meal,  about  a  quart  for  four 
lambs  at  first  and  gradually  increase,  as  the  lambs 
put  on  growth,  to  a  pint  each.  After  this  is  cleaned 
up  the  evening  fodder  ration  of  Alfalfa  may  be  fed. 
If  available,  bean  pods  or  bean  straw  may  be  al¬ 
ternated  with  the  Alfalfa  at  night.  If  no  Alfalfa  is 
grown  in  F.  C.  C.’s  section,  some  other  clover  hay 
may  have  to  be  substituted. 

Tn  ease  the  lambs  are  to  he  fattened  for  market, 
corn  may  be  gradually  substituted  for  the  100  pounds 
of  oats,  and  the  same  feed  of  grain  given  in  the 
morning  as  well  as  at  night.  Always  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  they  will  do  their  best  if  they  are 
still  a  little  hungry  after  each  feed:  this  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  them  ready  for  the  next  meal,  and  avoid 
any  danger  from  overfeeding. 

In  answering  the  second  question  I  assume  that 
F.  C.  C.  desires  something  for  the  little  fellows  to 
be  fed  in  a  “lamb  creep,”  or  separate  pen  accessible 
only  to  the  lambs.  It  would  seem  best  in  this  case 
to  give  ground  feed,  of  about  the  following  com¬ 
position:  100  pounds  barley,  200  pounds  oats,  100 


pounds  wheat  middlings,  and  100  pounds  cracked 
corn  or  hominy  feed,  preferably  the  latter.  This 
may  safely  he  fed  in  a  self-feeder,  allowing  the  little 
fellows  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  soon  they  will  learn  to  take  this  feed, 
and  it  supplements  the  milk  from  the  ewe  very 
profitably. 

These  mixtures  of  several  grains  may  be  varied 
somewhat  according  to  the  material  on  hand  or 
grown  by  the  feeder,  but  for  the  young  growing 
stock  oats  or  something  of  that  nature  are  better 
than  the  more  carbonaceous  grains  fed  exclusively, 
for  there  is  no  better  flesh  and  miiScle  making  grain 
than  oats.  In  any  case  a  feed  composed  of  a  variety 
of  grains  is  relished  better,  and  therefore  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  feed  than  one  or  two  grains  fed  alone. 

Of  all  the  stock  kept  on  our  farms  sheep  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  fastidious  with  reference  to 
their  feed  and  drink,  so  it  is  very  important  that 
their  feeding  racks  and  drinking  pails  he  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  As  evidence  of  this,  one  will 
usually  find  that  where  running  water  is  piped  to 
the  drinking  pails,  the  sheep  or  lambs  will  take 
nearly  all  their  drink  directly  from  the  pipe  as  it 
flows  out.  instead  of  drinking  from  the  pails. 

Of  course  salt  should  he  accessible  at  all  times. 


and  the  flock  should  be  safeguarded  from  sudden 
fright  or  disturbance  as  much  as  possible.  Another 
item  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  no  other 
stock  will  be  comfortable  under  such  low  tempera¬ 
tures  as  sheep  and  lamhs,  provided  that  tlieir  quar¬ 
ters  are  dry,  and  that  no  stock  will  require  better 
ventilation,  otherwise  the  moisture  will  condense 
on  their  wool  and  they  will  be  far  more  susceptible 
to  various  ailments  caused  by  dampness  either  in 
the  bedding  or  the  air  in  the  building.  i.  c.  h.  c. 


A  Good  Talk  on  Apples 

REVELATION  IN  APPLE  EATING.— This 
Fall  I  sent  to  a  doctor  in  the  city,  a  man  some¬ 
thing  past  middle  life,  a  barrel  of  my  choice  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  said 
to  me:  “What  were  those  things  you  sent  me?” 
I  replied,  “Mclntoshes !”  “Oh,  Mclntoshes?  My 
wife  said  they  were  apples!  But.  I  knew  they 
weren’t  apples!  I  never  ate  an  apple  in  my  life, 
but  I  ate  a  dozen  of  those  things  every  day !”  This 


Incident  did  not  open  up  any  new  line  of  thought 
to  me,  as  it  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have 
long  recognized.  Here  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  a  natural  lover 
of  good  apples,  with  means  to  buy  fancy  fruit  in 
unlimited  quantities,  yet  who  had  gone  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  deprived  of  the  most  healthful  and 
delicious  of  all  fruits  because  in  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  stung  by  a  Ben  Davis,  an  Alexander 
or  a  Wolf  River,  and  thereafter  all  apples  looked 
alike  to  him.  I  actually  believe  that  the  harm  done 
to  the- apple  trade-  by  putting  low-grade  fruit  indis¬ 
criminately  upon  the  market  is  greater  than  that 
due  to  dishonest  or  poor  packing.  Some  years  ago 
when  I  took  this  view  Ben  Davis  growers  would 
say,  “  ‘The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.’ 
I  get  more  money  out  of  my  Bens  than  any 
other  variety.”  This  year  buyers  in  this  section 
refused  to  buy  orchards  that  had  Beu  Davis  in 
them.  Many  growers  have  spent  years  hi  growing  to 
maturity  worthless  varieties  because  nurrerymen 
had  unloaded  on  them  trees  which  were  not  true 
to  name:  others  have  been  poorly  advised,  or  have 
been  led  to  plant  varieties  because  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  States.  There  isn’t  such  a  thing 
as  a  perfect  variety  of  apple  (I  mean  from  a  coin* 
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mereial  point  of  view),  and  undoubtedly  never  will 
be,  but  in  this  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley  we 
have  more  than  a  score  of  varieties  that  can  be 
always  relied  upon  to  prove  successful  commercially 
and  are  all  apples  of  high  quality,  so  high  that  if 
a  person  eats  one  one  day  he  wants  another  the 
next — he  doesn’t  wait  30  years  before  trying  one 
again. 

UNSATISFACTORY  SUBSTITUTION.  —  With 
this  thought  in  mind  I  wish  to  make  another  re¬ 
port  upon  the  hundred  Rome  Beauties  which 
were  saddled  upon  me  for  Spies.  The  first  three 
years  of  bearing  they  were  under  cultivation,  but 
this  last  year  they  stood  in  sod  and  had  a  heavy 
mulching  of  coarse  manure  and  hay.  The  set  was 
good,  so  that  they  required  but  little  thinning,  and 
with  the  plentiful  rains  which  we  had  they  acquired 
satisfactory  size.  But  they  attained  scarcely  any 
color  whatever,  although  all  other  i’ed  varieties  were 
brilliant  in  their  coloring.  During  the  three  years 
of  cultivation  the  fruit,  hung  better  than  any  variety 
which  I  have,  so  that  I  had  enumerated  that  as 
the  second  best,  point  in  its  favor — its  long  keeping 
quality  being  its  best  point.  But  last  year  the 
crop  was  worse  than  in  any  other  variety  excepting 
Graven  steins.  Now  to  apply  the  touchstone — 
they  sold  for  $2.75  per  barrel  in  the  open  New  York 
market,  while  $3.50  was  the  lowest  that  I  received 
for  any  other  variety.  So  after  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Rome  Beauty  I,  for  my  part,  em¬ 
phatically  declare  that  its  planting  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  And 
even  if  its  quality  and  color  were  good,  I  would  not 
plant  it  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  en¬ 
tailed  by  its. pruning  proposition.  And  yet  this 
variety  might  prove  a  very  valuable  one  for  export 
to  Southern  countries.  Its  quality  is  so  much  better 
than  Ben  Davis  and  others  of  that  class,  that  I-  put 
two  barrels  in  my  own  cellar  for  use  in  June  and 
July,  and  I  also  budded  a  tree  or  two  in  the  “Home 
Orchard,”  but  all  the  rest  I  shall  destroy,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  for  the  good  of  the  apple  industry,  there 
should  be  a  censor  -who  should  put  his  brand  upon 
this  apple — that  it  is  not  to  be  sold  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  except  for  culinary  purposes. 

YORK  IMPERIAL. — And  there  is  another  variety 
which,  while  I  do  not  as  jet  unqualifiedly  condemn 
for  this  section,  yet.  I  wot.  id  suggest  a  period  of 
“watchful  waiting”  before  planting  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  and  that  is  the  York  Imperial.  I  have  a  score 
of  these  that  cropped  out  among  the  Baldwin  and 
McIntosh,  and  for  four  years  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  them  in  hearing.  Four  years 
ago,  upon  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  planted  100 
Yorks,  but  after  watching  the  trees  I  have  iu  hear¬ 
ing  two  seasons,  I  went  to  work  and  set  a  King  bud 
In  the  top  of  the  whole  hundred,  and  after  two 
years  more  experience  I  am  more  gratified  than  ever 
that  I  made  the  change.  To  state  the  matter  briefly, 
the  York  presents  too  expensive  a  problem,  in  the 
matter  of  thinning,  and  then  is  unsatisfactory  in 
the  end.  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  York  Imperial 
this  year  raised  by  one  of  our  best  growers — all  his 
other  varieties  were  in  the  fancy  grade — but  these 
were  all  of  that,  unpleasant  greenish  red  color  that 
we  occasionally  see  in  some  of  our  Spies,  and  they 
were  very  much  undersized,  though  they  had  been 
thinned  twice.  We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes 
and  are  more  than  liable  to  have  mistakes  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  nurserymen,  hut  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  deliberately  make  large 
plantings  of  poor  quality  or  unknown  quality  apples 
when  we  have  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  It  is  certainly  bad  policy  if 
not  bad  morals.  I  stand  by  the  old  proverb,  “The 
proof  of  the  pudding,  etc..”  and  would  suggest  as 
the  Golden  Rule  for  the  fruit  grower,  “Be  thou  not 
the  seller  of  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  in  thy  own 
cellar.”  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Experience  in  Handling  Hen  Manure 

HAVE  read  with  interest  your  various  sugges¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  handling  of  chicken  manure, 
and  am  moved  to  write  you  owing  to  the  article  by 
F.  E.  Upson  on  page  147.  Ills  suggestion  is  in  line 
with  my  experience  and  regular  practice,  and  seems 
the  only  way  to  handle  manure  cheaply.  I  have 
3,500  hens  in  my  plant.  One  house  having  2,000 
hens  has  a  carrier  along  the  dropping  boards.  The 
manure  is  delivered  to  a  shed  outside  the  end  of  the 
house.  This  shed  has  compartments  eight  feet 
square  with  cement  bottom  and  sides,  lined  with 
galvanized  sheet  iron.  This  is  necessary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rotting  of  the  wood  which  would  occur 
if  the  manure  touched  it  while  damp.  We  use  gen¬ 
erally.  some  sand  on  the  dropping  boards,  but  some¬ 
times  nothing  is  used  at  all.  If  the  hens  are  per¬ 


fectly  fed  the  manure  is  generally  dry  enough  with¬ 
out  anything,  because  our  house  never  goes  below 
freezing  on  account  of  its  good  construction  and  the 
number  of  hens  kept.  We  allow  two  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird.  If  the  manure  does  not  freeze 
it  rapidly  dries  out.  The  hoards  are  cleaned  every 
day  at  10  a.  in.  The  manure  in  the  shed  is  so  cold 
that  it  lias  almost  no  odor 'at  all. 

In  the  Spring  we  apply  it  to  the  land  with  a 
manure  spreader  set  to  run  very  slowly.  My  ma¬ 
chine  will  spread  one  load  over  a  space  1.000  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide  perfectly.  This  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  acre  to  the  ton.  If  I  want  it  thinner 
I  cover  the  bottom  of  the  spreader  with  litter  from 
the  house  first,  and  put  the  pure  manure  on  top 
only.  Of  course  I  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  spread 
thinner,  hut  have  not  found  any  better  machine  yet. 
The  manure  is  then  harrowed  in  with  the  seeding  of 
the  crop.  I  cannot  see  that  it  pays  to  dry  and  grind 
the  manure;  it  is  not  high  enough  grade  fertilizer. 
I  have  been  treating  manure  this  way  for  two  years, 
and  find  it  works  well.  It  is  necessary  to  clean  the 
dropping  boards  every  day  to  get  dry  unfermeuted 
manure.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  cheaper  or 
better  way  of  handling  this  product. 

New  Jersey.  edward  r.  hewitt. 


Ayrshire  Men  to  the  Front 

WE  showed  the  original  photograph  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  shown  at  Fig.  62  to  a  number  of  good 
judges  of  character,  and  asked  them  to  tell  who 
these  are.  They  did  not  know  anything  about  it, 
but  right  on  their  appearance  and  shape,  what  busi¬ 
ness  would  you  suppose  these  men  are  engaged  in? 
Answers  ran  all  the  way  from  bankers  and  lawyers 
to  first-class  farmers,  only  a  few  however,  giving 
the  latter  guess.  Most  of  those  who  looked  at  the 
picture  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  were  tokl 
that  this  was  a  group  of  Ayrshire  breeders  taken 
at  the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
society.  The  picture  was  taken  at  Highland  Farm, 
in  Pennsylvania,  owned  by  John  R.  Valentine,  and 
it  certainly  was  an  eye-opener  to  most  of  our  critics 
to  realize  that  breeders  of  Ayrshire.?  when  they  got 
together  could  make  such  a  showing.  Front  the 
name  and  the  Scotch  history  of  these  cattle  it  may 
be  that  our  people  expected  to  see  these  breeders 
all  dressed  up  in  Scotch  caps,  kilts,  and  claymores, 
and  perhaps  -carrying  bagpipes  around  with  them, 
but  here  they  are  as  fine  and  solid-looking  body  of 
men  as  one  would  care  to  see.  Tt  is  a  good  thing 
for  farming  in  general  and  Ayrshire  cattle  in  par¬ 
ticular,  when  the  breeders  can  make  such  a  show¬ 
ing  as  this.  For  many  years  our  criticism  has  been 
that  the  Ayrshire  people  were  altogether  too  modest. 
They  made  little  if  any  effort  to  advertise  their 
breed,  and  rather  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  printers’ 
ink.  They  had  a  fine  old  breed  to  exploit  and  should 
have  come  out  into  the  limelight  more  than  they  did. 
By  walking  too  much  in  the  shadow  they  enabled 
some  of  the  other  breeds  to  get  the  jump  on  them 
a  little  and  crawl  into  popular  imagination,  thus 
helping  their  business.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
Ayrshire  men  seem  to  have  changed  their  habits 
and  their  breed  has  gone  on  steadily  keeping  right 
up  with  the  procession,  and  the  Ayrshire  cow  has 
now  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  other  breeds. 
In  this  picture  it.  is  evident,  that  the  Ayrshire  men 
have  got.  together  and  are  presenting  a  solid  front  to 
the  public.  A  solid  front,  of  such  solid  men  will  go 
through  almost  any  opposition,  and  we  hope  the 
Ayrshire  men  will  keep  it  up.  stand  by  the  Scotch 
cow.  get  into  the  limelight,  a  little  more,  and  let  peo¬ 
ple  know  where  they  are  and  what  their  cattle  are 
doing. 


A  Case  of  Careless  Reading 

On  page  1501,  R.  N.-Y.,  A.  S.  A.  states  that  to  rid 
a  horse  of  worms,  ns<j  turpentine  and  a  powder  after¬ 
wards,  etc.  I  gave  this  treatment  nearly  three  weeks 
ago  to  a  mare,  and  it  nearly  put  her  out  of  existence. 
She  has  eaten  hut  little  since,  and  has  lost  lots  in 
flesh:  had  a  had  cough,  but  it  has  stopped  now  with 
treatment,  but  she  is  weak,  unfit  to  drive,  even  a  mile 
and  had  I  had  one  thought  that  the  result  would  have 
been  thus  I  wouldn’t  have  used  it  for  $5,000  in  gold. 
M.  B.  D.  says  it  is  very  harsh  treatment  and  lie  doesn’t 
believe  it  was  iu  The  R.  N.-Y.,  hut  it  was.  Will  you 
please  send  direct  to  A.  S.  A.  and  ask  that  he  advise 
what  to  do?  m  h .  w.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

URPENTINE  is  a  safe  and  very  effective  drug  to 
give  for  worms  and  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  one 
to  two  ounces  by  practically  every  veterinarian  at 
some  time  or  another.  The  writer  has  given  it 
many,  many  times  and  without  any  311-effects;  so 
have  o-thers.  The  trouble  is  that  horses  do  not  like 
to  swallow  turpentine  and  oil.  and  so  are  very  read- 
jly  choked  with  the  mixture  if  the  administrator 
is  not  careful  or  expert.  The  combination  is  liable 
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to  flow  into  the  lungs,  and  cause  mechanical  pneu¬ 
monia.  If  a  great  deal  of  the  mixture  “goes  the 
wrong  way"  it  may  prove  fatal  and  many  horses 
have  been  killed  in  that  way  by  this  or  other  fluid 
medicine.  The  rule  is  that  the  horse’s  head  should 
lie  let  down  the  moment  lie  coughs.  Then  the  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  carefully  given  again,  a  very  little  at 
a  time,  until  all  of  it  has  been  properly  swallowed. 
You  mention  a  cough,  and  that  indicates,  in  all 
probability,  that  you  poured  the  medicine  into  the 
windpipe.  Another  cause  of  loss  is  the  fact  that 
some  men  give  medicine  by  way  of  the  nostrils, 
which  is  altogether  wrong  and  very  dangerous.  Oil 
and  turpentine  given  iu  that  way  will  he  almost 
certain  to  run  into  the  lungs  and  cause  mechani¬ 
cal  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Another  cause  of 
loss  is  that  our  instructions  are  not  followed  to  the 
letter,  boiled  linseed  oil  being  given  with  the  tur¬ 
pentine  in  place  of  rare  linseed  oil.  Boiled  oil  is 
poisonous.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  having 
the  turpentine-oil  mixture  properly  administered  it 
may  be  best,  in  future,  to  omit  this  treatment  in 
our  veterinary  answers,  but.  we  shall  continue  to 
give  it  personally  when  occasion  demands,  a.  s.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — Right  here  we  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  unfortunate  habit  some  readers  have  of  care¬ 
less  or  hasty  reading  of  an  article.  In  the  note  of 
advice  above  mentioned  Dr.  Alexander  cautioned 
the  inquirer  to  give  the  remedy  slowly.  It  seems 
that  some  of  our  people  read  this  hastily  and  thought, 
it  meant  give  the  turpentine  through  the  nostrils,  a 
cruel  and  dangerous  method.  By  doing  this  these 
parties  injured  their  horses  severely  and  then  they 
come  finding  fault  about  the  advice,  and  blame  us 
for  advising  the  treatment.  Read  the  advice  on 
page  1501,  and  you  will  see  that  this  cruel  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  medicine  through  the  nostrils  was 
never  advised. 


Where  Did  the  Grass  Come  from  ? 

In  1010  the  railroad  which  runs  through  my  farm 
put  in  a  double  track,  and  in  one  place  they  cut  through 
a  granite  ledge  some  eight  feet  deep.  The  greater  part 
of  what  they  removed  was  rock.  First  the  broken 
rook  was  hauled  and  spread  over  a  piece  of  low  ground 
(about  one- sixth  of  an  acre).  The  soil  that  covered 
the  ledge  (much  of  it  coming  from  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface)  was  hauled  and  roughly  spread  over 
the  rock.  It  was  not  harrowed,  nor  was  there  ever 
any  Seed  or  fertilizer  applied.  In  1011  patches  of 
Timothy.  Red-top  and  clover  came  up,  enough  so  that 
it  paid  for  mowing.  Each  year  since  1011  the  crop 
of  hay  lias  improved  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
in  loll  and  1015  a  very  good  second  crop  was  secured. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  n.  b.  d. 

E  have  seen  several  cases  much  like  this, 
and  it  all  goes  to  show  what  a  tvonderful 
farmer  Nature  is.  The  two  thin  layers  of  soil  over 
that  rock  could  not  produce  good  crops,  for  the 
solid  ledge  prevented  it  from  holding  water  down 
below  where  the  soil  reservoirs  are  formed.  When 
that  rock  was  broken  up  and  spread  out  with  the 
soil  over  it  there  was  a  very  different  condition. 
Unlike  the  solid  ledge,  the  pieces  of  rock  admitted 
water  and  air.  They  held  moisture  in  reserve,  and 
gave  it  up  as  the  soil  needed  it.  It  was  as  if  a  soil 
with  a  tough  hardpan  had  been  broken  up  with  a 
subsoil  plow  or  dynamite,  so  that  the  pasturage  for 
the  roots  was  more  than  doubled.  Any  seeds  put 
into  the  soil  under  these  conditions  would  have  a 
better  chance. 

There  were  seeds  of  many  kinds  in  that  soil — 
grasses,  clover  and  weeds.  Take  a  shovelful  of 
soil  from  any  pasture  field  on  your  farm,  lime  it 
and  use  fertilizer  and  put  it  under  greenhouse  con¬ 
ditions.  and  50  or  more  different  plants  will  start 
growing.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  soil  from  any  pas¬ 
ture  field  on  a  farm  that  has  been  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  not  produce  clover  when  handled  in  this 
way.  That  is  why  when  lime  or  fertilizer  is  used 
on  an  old  pasture  clover  and  the  superior  grasses 
come  in  thickly.  Many  seeds  are  brought  iu  by 
birds.  The  plants  which  grow  from  them  make 
other  seeds,  and  these  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  In 
South  Dakota  one  Alfalfa  plant  under  good  condi¬ 
tion  produced  three  ounces,  or  43.500  seeds,  or  just 
about  one  seed  for  each  square  foot. 

Tt  is  also  probable  that  the  railroad  brought 
many  seeds.  This  is  very  common.  These  seeds 
come  iu  cattle  cars,  in  the  hay  or  litter,  or  in  the 
manure.  These  are  scattered  out  as  the  cars  pass 
on  and  take  root.  Many  of  our  weeds  are  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  this  way.  Sweet  clover  has 
been  started  in  many  new  localities  by  this  car 
seeding.  A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Canada 
along  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  where  for  miles 
the  tracks  are  lined  with  Sweet  clover.  In  New 
Jersey  we  quite  frequently  see  clumps  of  Sweet 
clover  along  the  railroad,  and  slowly  spreading  back 
into  the  fields.  Thus,  if  we  examine  such  cases  care¬ 
fully  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  see  where  the  seed 
comes  from. 
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Potato-Spraying  Lessons 

Experience  from  the  Season  of  1915 
I‘art  II. 

PUMPS  AND  NOZZLES.— Experiment,  stations 
have  found  that  tlieir  spraying  with  hand 
pumps  has  almost  always  given  larger  gains  in 
yield  than  that  with  the  horsepower  machines  on 
the  market.  They  have  used  great  care  to  coat 
every  leaf  at  each  application,  using  amounts  of 
Bordeaux  up  to  350  gallons  per  acre.  This  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cover  well,  because  of  the  low  pressure 
produced  by  hand  pumps.  Most  horse-drawn  ma¬ 
chines  apply  50  to  100  gallons  per  acre  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  often  less  than  50  pounds.  Few  machines 
use  over  125  pounds.  Most  machines  du  not  per¬ 
fectly  cover  the  vines  with  the  nozzles  we  have  in 

i 

use.  Power  machines  at  200  pounds  pressure,  a 
standard  with  many  for  fruit  trees, 
will  blow  the  material  into  .such 
small  drops  that  large  potato  tops  can 
be  coated  vt  thoroughly  with  100 
gallons  per  acre  or  less  at  each  appli¬ 
cation.  The  best  nozzle  equipment  I 
have  been  able  to  find  for  large  tops'is 
made  with  two  nozzles  per  row,  one 
being  on  each  side  and  pointing  in 
diagonally.  Manufacturers  say  that 
there  is  not  enough  demand  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  powerful  enough  to  cover  the 
plants  as  thoroughly  as  with  hand 
pumps  to  warrant  their  manufacture. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  100  goes  very  thoroughly  into 
the  reasons  why  farmers  often  fail  to 
spray  well  enough  to  stop  the  blight. 

It  is  one  that  should  be  read  with  care 
by  every  potato  grower  in  the  sections 
where  blight  lias  ever  occurred.  Some 
of  its  statements  that  I  have  found  of 
great  value  in  New  York  State  are:  ‘'A  sprayer 
which  does  not  cover  every  leaf  with  a  thin  film 
of  spray  may  be  practically  useless.”  “Never  omit 
to  spray  on  account  of  rainy  weather;  this  is  just 
the  time  when  spraying  is  most  needed.”  “Every 
leaf  should  he  covered  at  each  application,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  takes  50.  100  or  150  gallons  per 
acre."  “The  tops  should  be  protected  by  spray  up 
to  the  day  they  are  killed  by  frost  or  the  crop  is  dug.” 

VALUE  OF  BORDEAUX. — It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  spraying  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
gives  other  benefits  besides  the  control  of  late  blight 
and  rot,  though  that  was  the  great  thing  this  year. 
In  hot  and  dry  seasons  Bordeaux  has  great  value 
in  increasing  potato  yields  in  a  way  not  yet  fully 
understood.  It  is  certain  from  many  experiments 
at  stations  and  by  farmers  that  sprayed  plants  in 
such  years  live  longer, 
are  healthier,  are  larger 
and  consequently  yield 
better  in  seasons  when 
there  is  absolutely  no 
late  blight  in  the  fields. 

There  are  seasons  when 
in  many  locations  the 
weather  conditions  were 
so  nearly  suited  to  the 
natural  requirements  of 
the  potato  plants  that 
they  were  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a icrop  up  to  their 
natural  maximum  capa¬ 
city  within  the  limit  of 
their  supply  of  moist¬ 
ure.  Such  were  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  1009  and  1!)14 
in  Western  New  York. 

Some  men  then  raised 
as  high  as  400  and  500 
bushels  per  acre  who  in 
sea  sums  of  either 
drought  or  blight  do  not  get  100.  In  wet  years  it- 
pays  to  spray  for  blight,  in  dry  years  to  increase 
the  yield  by  this  stimulating  action  of  the  Bordeaux. 
I  remember  how  in  the  season  of  1907,  for  myself, 
and  in  1 90S,  for  a  neighbor,  careless  hired  men  let 
sprayer  nozzles  stay  clogged  up  for  a  row  or  more 
at  a  time  before  cleaning.  This  showed  up  in  the 
Fall,  when  these  less  perfectly  sprayed  rows  died 
several  days  earlier  than  the  rest. 

INSECT  ENEMIES. — The  common  potato  bugs 
are  easier  killed  by  Paris  green  applied  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  than  by  any  other  poison.  The  extremely 
sticky  qualities  of  the  Bordeaux  spread  the  poison 
all  over  each  leaf.  Then  a  bug’s  first  bite  means  his 
death.  Many  delay  the  first  application  of  Bordeaux 
till  just  as  the  first  bugs  hatch  from  the  eggs.  They 
are  easiest  killed  when  so  small.  One  old  grower 
says  that  large  bugs  will  get  fat  on  any  poison.  I 


have  used  only  7<>  pounds  of  Paris  green  in  five  sea¬ 
sons.  costing  me  less  than  $10.  By  applying  just 
as  the  first  bugs  hatch  1  have  had  scarcely  a  trace 
of  bug  injury  in  that  time.  This  makes  the  cost 
of  perfect  protection  against  bugs  less  than  It  cents 
per  acre  each  year.  It  should  be  stated  that  when 
Bordeaux  is  not  used  arsenate  of  lead  should  be 
used  in  place  of  Paris  green.  Although  a  slower 
and  poorer  poison  than  Paris  green  it  will  not  burn 
the  potato  foliage  as  the  latter  will  when  used  with¬ 
out  Bordeaux  or  lime  in  combination.  The  little 
black  flea-beetles  that  make  so  many  holes  in  the 
leaves  injure  potatoes  far  more  than  is  generally 
known.  No  poison  kills  them,  but  Bordeaux  sprayed 
plants  are  injured  much  less  than  those  unsprayed. 

VALUE  IN  SPRAYERS. — tine  great  lesson  from 
the  past  season  has  been  the  value  of  reliability  in 
sprayers.  One  great  institution  lost  its  whole  po¬ 


Where  the  School  Reunion  is  Held  Fig.  61 

tato  crop  when  its  sprayer  broke  and  three  weeks 
were  lost  waiting  for  repairs.  By  that  time  the 
crop  was  so  far  gone  with  blight  that  the  field  was 
plowed  and  sown  to  wheat  Last  year  the  rains 
left  so  little  time  for  work  that  every  hour  lost 
through  breakdown  meant  money.  Compared  with 
the  mower  or  grain  harvester  the  sprayer  is  a  new 
tool.  When  1  bought  my  first  machine  in  1905  there 
were  but  few  makes  on  the  market.  Designs  are 
Constantly  being  changed  to  get  greater  efficiency 
but  the  best  are  far  from  perfect. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  OF  VALUE.— I  think  the  10- 
year  experiment  conducted  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart 
of  the  Geneva  Station,  with  the  aid  of  farmers  all 
over  New  York  State,  to  be  in  some  respects  one  of 
the  best  ever  made.  Its  length  of  time  prevented 
seasonal  variation  from  affecting  the  net  results 
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The  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeds. s  at  their  Annual  Meeting.  Fig.  62 


at  stations  that  hand  spraying  with  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Bordeaux  they  use  will  almost  perfectly 
protect  against  blight  and  will  give  larger  gains 
from  plant  stimulation  in  hot  seasons  than  we  get 
with  machines  using  small  quantities  and  higher 
pressures.  It  seems  probable  that  either  a  large 
amount  at  low  pressure  or  a  small  amount  at  high 
will  protect  equally  well  against  late  blight  and 
rot.  Bui  from  some  indications  the  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  seems  to  be  more  dependent  on  the  total  amount 
of  Bordeaux  applied.  If  such  an  experiment  had 
been  carried  out  this  season  with  say  three  pres¬ 
sures.  50.  125  and  200  pounds  each,  with  three 
quantities,  50,  125  and  200  gallons  per  acre,  we 
would  now  have  a  much  better  guide  to  the  best 
methods  of  spraying  in  blight  years.  Thoroughness 
certainly  paid  well  in  my  section,  but  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  cause  of  my  success  lay  in  the  number 
of  sprayings,  the  quantity  of  Bordeaux 
applied  or  the  high  pressure  used. 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  daxtiel  dean. 

Substitute  Hay;  New  Seeding 

I  have  a  throe-acre  field,  soil  rather 
sandy  loam,  fairly  fertile,  which  raised  a 
fair  crop  of  potatoes  in  1!)14,  fair  crop 
of  corn  in  11115.  I  wish  to  seed  it  down 
for  hay.  After  taking  the  corn  off  last 
Fall,  I  plowed  the  ground,  but  was  too 
late  to  get  a  cover  crop  on.  This  Winter 
I  have  given  it  a  thin  coat  of  barnyard 
manure,  five  or  six  loads  per  acre,  which 
I  shall  disk  in  as  soon  as  frost  is  out; 
shall  also  put  on  a  ton  of  ground  raw 
limestone  per  acre.  Can  1  sow  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover,  Timothy, 
Red-top  and  perhaps  other  grasses  this 
Spring  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  expect 
to  cut  a  crop  of  hay  this  Fall?  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land  entirely 
this  year,  still  would  prefer  not  to  use  a 
muse  crop.  What  would  be  the  chance? 
Connecticut  it.  J.  I. 

rills  year  there  have  been  at  least 
25  questions  about  growing  a  sub¬ 
stitute  bay  crop  and  seeding  down. 
Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  an  old  piece  of 
sod  which  lias  failed  to  give  profitable  grass,  or 
some  open  field  which  they  want  to  seed.  They  are 
short  of  hay.  and  they  want  to  grow  an  early  crop 
to  be  used  as  a  hay  substitute  and  then  seed  down. 
All  sorts  of  plans  are  suggested.  We  doubt  if  it 
would  pay  to  seed  such  land  in  the  Spring  to  clover 
and  grass.  That  is  not  the  best  time  for  seeding  in 
New  England,  and  most  of  this  land  would  do  better 
if  it  can  be  left  in  some  other  crop  during  the  early 
Summer.  The  best  way  we  have  found  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  plan  is  to  seed  oats  and  peas  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible.  Work  the  land  up  thor¬ 
oughly  and  use  either  a  good  coat  of  manure  or  a 
fair  dressing  of  fertilizer.  Broadcast  one  bushel  of 
Canada  field  peas  over  the  ground  anil  plow  them 
under  four  or  five  inches  deep  with  a  small  plow,  or 

chop  them  under  with  a 
disk  or  cutaway,  then 
broadcast  on  top  of  the 
ground  2U>  bushels  of 
oats  and  harrow  them 
lightly  under.  This  gives 
a  combination  crop  of 
oats  and  peas,  which  will 
give  a  very  fair  substi¬ 
tute  for  hay.  It  may 
be  cut  late  in  .Tune  or 
early  in  .July,  and  is 
cured  much  like  clover 
hay.  As  soon  after  cut¬ 
ting  as  possible,  plow 
this  ground  thoroughly 
and  give  it  as  thorough 
a  cultivation  as  possible 
all  through  the  rest  of 
the  Summer.  Chop  it 
up  time  after  time  with 
a  disk,  or  work  it  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow. 
Level  it  down  and  then 


much.  The  number  of  widely  separated  locations 
had  the  same  effect  on  local  soil  or  climatic  varia¬ 
tions.  it  ‘lias  proved  that  farmers  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  State  may  expect  some  profit  from  ma¬ 
chine  spraying.  What  we  need  now  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  will  tell  us  how  to  use  machine  spray¬ 
ers  To  get  the  largest  possible  profit.  I  tried  last 
year  to  get  the  Cornell  Station  to  spray  the  field  cm 
their  farm  with  different  pressures  and  varying  the 
quantities  of  Bordeaux  per  acre.  This  would  give 
manufacturers  and  farmers  something  to  go  by  in 
designing  sprayers.  A  farmer  cannot  make  such  an 
experiment,  because  some  of  the  details  require 
work  which  he  has  no  means  of  doing.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  to  spray  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  per  acre  with 
50  pounds  pressure  requires  different  sized  nozzle 
openings  from  those  which  spray  the  same  amount 
at  200  pounds.  We  know  from  many  experiments 


chop  again.  Make  it  as  fine  as  possible  and  early 
in  September,  seed  down  to  a  mixture  of  clover  and 
Timothy  and  a  combination  of  Red  and  Alsike  clo¬ 
ver.  On  most  New  England  land  it  will  pay  to  use 
at  least  one  ton  per  acre  of  slaked  lime.  When  this 
land  is  plowed,  after  cutting  the  oats  and  peas,  a 
dressing  of  chemical  fertilizer  will  also  pay,  as  it 
is  desirable  to  start  off  the  grass  as  quickly  and 
strongly  as  possible.  This  sort  of  treatment  will 
give  a  quick  stand  of  grass  and  a  good  seeding,  and 
will  also  give  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer  a 
good  crop  of  oats  and  pea  hay,  which  makes  a  fine 
substitute  for  clover.  Other  crops  have  b«»en  sug¬ 
gested,  such  as  barley  and  oats  together,  or  either 
grain  alone  or  oats  and  vetch. 


A  Scotchman  has  invented  a  turnip-topping  ma¬ 
chine  which  saves  much  hand  labor. 
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Charles  Victor  Mapes 

A  human  landmark  in  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  was  removed  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Y.  Mapes,  president  of  the  Mapes 
Fertilizer  Co.,  who  recently  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  80  years.  Mr.  Mapes  was  a. 
veteran  chemist  associated  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  from  its  earliest  beginning. 
His  father.  Prof,  James  Jay  Mapes,  de¬ 
vised  new  methods  for  making  superphos¬ 
phates  and  treating  waste  materials,  and 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  prepare  and 
offer  special  fertilizer  mixtures.  His  son, 
Charles  V.  Mapes,  took  up  his  father’s 
work,  and  it  has  been  developed  and  car¬ 
ried  on  through  three  genex-ations.  Mr. 
Mapes  was  a  very  able  man,  versatile, 
many-sided,  broad  and  honorable  to  a 
high  degree.  Aside  from  his  business 
interests  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  well 
read,  a  student  and  with  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  personality.  For  many  years  the 
writer  of  this  knew  him  intimately  and 
well — knew  the  inner  side  of  the  man 
and  found  there  that  kindly,  sympathetic 
touch  of  human  nature  which  makes  all 
the  world  kin.  I  can  never  forget  the 
many  helps  and  kindly  suggestions  which 
Charles  Y.  Mapes  went  out  of  his  way 
to  give.  Now  that  he  has  gone  these 
things  seem  larger  than  any  othei\ 

H.  W.  C. 

Webber’s  Early  Dent  Corn 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  pictures  of 
ears  of  flint  corn  such  as  mature  well  in 
New  York  State.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  call  for  a  dent  corn  which  will 
ripen  as  far  north  as  Central  New  York, 
and  give  a  good  yield  of  stalk  and  fodder. 
It  must  he  said  that  many  farmers  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  dents,  although 
of  late  years  the  "belt”  or  region  where 
dent  does  best  lias  been  working  further 
south. 

The  plant  breeders  have  been  at  work 
trying  to  produce  a  dent  variety  which 
will  give  a  heavy  yield  and  still  mature 
under  average  New  York  conditions. 


I' so  about  4%  pounds  of  the  paste  lead 
arsenate  to  100  gallons  of  water.  We 
have  never  used  this  poison  in  the  dry 
powder  form  and  do  not  know  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  use.  Tt  will  help  the  orchard 
to  use  also  about  314  gallons  lime-sul¬ 
phur  testing  about  82  degrees  Beaumfi 
and  one-fourth  bag  of  hydrated  lime  to 
each  100  gallons  water.  Spray  one  side 
of  the  trees  when  there  is  a  good  strong 
wind  blowing  that  way.  and  the  next 
time  there  is  a  wind  from  the  opposite 
direction  wet  down  the  other  side  of  the 
trees.  Be  careful  to  spray  thoroughly 
all  the  leaves  near  the  nests.  Examine 
the  nests  after  about  a  week.  If  any 
worms  are  found  alive  repeat  the  dose. 
Many  writers  toil  us  to  spray  when  there 
is  no  wind,  or  to  try  to  spray  against  the 
wind,  but  either  will  make  a  disagreeable 
job  worse,  and  neither  is  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  special  cases  (aphis  and 
pear  ps.vlla  especially). 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  alfrkd  c.  weed. 

A  Long  Island  District  School 

The  picture,  Fig.  61,  shows  the  Farm- 
ingville  district  school.  In  this  district 
it  has  been  for  many  years  the  custom 
to  hold  a  reunion  of  teachers  and  scholars 
who  have  attended  this  school-house.  The 
reunion  takes  the  form  of  a  picnic  which 
each  August  is  held  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  is  a  most  enjoyable  occa¬ 
sion,  many  coining  from  a  distance  to 
meet  their  old  friends.  m.  s.  B. 

East  Tatchogue,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  22-25. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Feb.  28. 

Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  and  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union, 
Monongahela  House,  Pittsburgh,  Feb. 
23-24. 

llolstein-Friesian  Club  of  New  York 


AVERAGES  PER  ACRE. 


Variety 

No.  of 

years 

tested 

Total  green  weight 

Absolute 
dry  matter 

Total 

digestible  nutrients 

Eureka  north?  Grown  . 

...  2 

12.150 

7.400.2 

4.390.9 

Eureka  Commercial  . .  . . 

...  4 

23,180 

9.227.0 

5,537.5 

Cornell  No.  12  . . 

...  4 

21.882 

12. 539.5 

7.700.9 

.Johnson  County  White  . 

...  3 

1 1 1.843 

7,408.0 

4.457.4 

Westchester  Comity  White  .. 

2 

10.720 

0,040.9 

3.973.5 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  . 

2 

9,553 

5.727.7 

3.400.0 

l  ong  Iain  ml'  Yellow  Deni . 

...  3 

30.788 

9,058.9 

5.934.0 

Hllvermltic  . 

...  3 

22.945 

8,918.0 

5.406.0 

Early  Mufl lodon  . 

. . .  3 

27,915 

9,949.9 

0,031.2 

Learning  . 

...  2 

18.400 

7,930.8 

4,823.4 

Geo.  It.  Schaubcr  of  Ballston  Lake,  N. 
Y.,  calls  attention  to  the  dent  variety 
known  ns  Webber’s  Early  Dent,  or  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  12,  which  sizes  up  to  require¬ 
ments.  Ears  of  this  corn  giving  exact 
size  are  shown  in  color  on  the  cover  page. 
Mr.  Schauber  says  this  corn  was  origin¬ 
ated  on  his  place  in  co-operation  with  the 
plant  breeding  department  of  Cornell.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  II.  J.  Web¬ 
ber.  who  started  the  work.  Even  last  year 
with  an  unfavorable  season,  there  was  no 
soft  corn,  and  in  1014  one  field  gave  69 
bushels  per  acre  of  air-dried  shelled  corn. 


State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  3. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-37. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  3. 

llolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurservmen. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30, 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug  2. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 


Mr.  Schauber  sends  the  above  table 
to  show  how  this  variety  ranks  with 
others.  The  plant  breeder  surely  does 
great  work  when  he  adapts  a  variety  to 
conditions  as  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

Note  the  absolute  dry  matter  and 
total  digestible  nutrients.  For  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  who  fill  silos  every 
year,  too  many  of  them  with  large,  sappy, 
immature  corn,  the  above  table  should 
hold  a  lesson. 

Controlling  Tent  Caterpillars 

Last  Spring  we  had  so  many  tent 
caterpillars  we  could  not  manage  them, 
as  they  got  ahead  of  us:  out  of  150  ap¬ 
ple  trees  not  one  apple.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  best  method  for  getting  rid  of 
them  this  Spring.  We  have  a  power 
sprayer.  N.  t. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  better  cure  for  tent 
caterpillar  than  arsenate  of  lead.  Paris 
green  and  the  other  well-known  insec¬ 
ticides  do  not  seem  to  be  so  sure  in  their 
action.  At  least,  we  lmd  more  or  less 
tent  caterpillar  in  our  orehards  until  we 
began  to  use  the  arsenate  in  the  later 
sprays,  ricking  off  the  egg  clusters  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  helps  some.  It  also  has 
the  merit  of  causing  a  close  examination 
of  the  trees.  It  is  usually  worth  more 
than  the  time  it  costs  for  the  orchardist 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  each  tree. 

Spraying  for  tent  caterpillar  should  be¬ 
gin  as  soon  its  the  nests  can  be  seen. 


Supplied  the  Tree* 

Your  Great  Grandfather  Planted 

For  76  years  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  planters  have  used 
E  &  It  nursery  stock.  Such 
I?  If  leadership  must  mean  abso- 
S  //  lute  integrity,  For  “Safety 
■»,  10  //  First’’  write  for  our 

ijfj  76th  Annual  Catalog 

L""1  “■it  Showing  m complete  stock  In 
America.  All  guaranteed  true  to  name,  perfect,  one! 
delivered  safely.  No  agent's  conimissttm  to  pay.  Send 
postal  to-day  for  the  nursery  book  of  authority. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nnrteries  P.  0.  Bof  241,  Roche«ter,  N.  Y. 


r*w,, 

••••'.Si 


Book  on 

Fruit  and  How  to  Plant 

interesting.^  practical  and 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Ha  1 1  KPT*1*1AQ  bring  prices  three  or  four  times  as 
*■  *-''*'*  *  ICO  p-eat  as  the  average.  Add  best 

standard  earlier  market  crops,  as  in  our  otfer  below,  and 
you  have  plentiful,  profitable  yield  from  May  till  October. 

100  berry  plants  $2  SSrS 

Includes  25  sturdy  field-grown  plants  each  of 
Success— the  proved  and  approved  early  strawberry'. 

Wm.  Belt — the  big,  lush  quality  middle  season  strawberry. 
Superb  Everbearing  Strawberry — bears  July'  till  late  October. 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry — bears  till  severest  frosts  come. 

Shown  in  colors  on  our  Fruit  Guide — FREE,  on  request. 
Includes  also  proved,  practical  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  etc. — tells  what-  and  how  to  plant  between  rows  to 
make  orchards  profitable.  Write  today  for  your  copy — 
edition  is  limited. 

k  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  moorestown,  n.  j. 


alortey'  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

DANSVILLE  N  .V. 


WM  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  Roses  and  Ornamentals 

have  been  for  years  advertise-1  in  the  Farm  Papers 
Jk  which  guarantee  their  advertising  If  the  trees 

St  li.pl  not  made  good  this  advertisement  would  not 

apponr.  Wo  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  of  -100 
acres,  the  I  a  rge.H  fill  New  York  Stare,  or  send  for  our 
big.  free,  wholesale  catalog. with  colored  illustrations, 
of  Fruit,  Nut,  Ornamental  Tree*,  A-l  Maloney  Quality 
■ja  sold  at  cost,  pins  one  profit,  only.  Write  today.  See 
rJ  why  we  pecOiDllZo  our  responsibility  to  fho  planter  and 
jf  positively  guarantee  all  stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

64  MAIN  ST.,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y.  Oansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


SEND  POSTAL  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


Fine  for  reference  or  study— more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  In 
your  locality,  how  to  plant,  trim  atid  spray.  Describes  and  pictures  our 
immense  stock  of  Apples.  Cherries.  Peaches,  Pears,  small  fruits,  et— c  all 
"  Wood^Quality  "  stock.  Also  our  big  stock  of  ornamental  trees, Isbrnhs  and 
plants  for  beautify  uup.v  our  home  grounds.  Ife  sell  direct  only— at  about  half 
agents’  prices.  Don't  fail  to  write  fur  a  copy— return  mail  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES  Avenue,  StOCHBTER*  N.  Y.  flHH| 


M-  P-,  ‘i  Urnroor  •vn"  “r*  l«»klnic  f«T  tin*  bust  -Apple.  Pear,  Poach,  Plum, 
i'll.  X  I  Ull  UrUWti,  Chorry  au-i  quince  Trunin  Rosas,  Shrubs,  »iul  Ornament¬ 
als — you  cun  buy.  Kelly  Trees  arc  sold  at  Growers’  Prices  — 'blt-i— I  direct  from  our 
own  nurscrie*  In  Dmigvulc  slid  guaranteed  Htttrdy,  free  from  dUevo)  and  True  to  Name, 
nine  of  knowing*  how  to  crow  In-, -a  right.  Prom  -dhoic  to  freight  car  we  watch  our  own 


■  ■  ■  Wmm  Ml  M  ■■  ■■  And  how wc  MAKE  THEM. 

I^F  III  I  I  L—  booklet  describing  our 

■  m  I  M  I  |  I  ■  ^  methods  will  interest  you. 

■  *  ■  ■  ■  ■  m  ■■  BH  Let  us  send  it.  Many  of  the 

most  successful  commercial  growers  in  the  U.  S.  have  been  fruiting  our  trees  for  years.  They 
readily  vouch  for  their  superiority  and  our  TRUE  TO  LABEL  claims.  You  have  a  sense  of 
security  whew  you  plant  Wiley 's  trees  thus  relieves  you  from 
much  anxiety  and  disappointment.  No  rash  promises  or  fake 
wholesale  prices.  Just.  Duality — first  ami  always 


Box  B  CAYUGA.  N.  Y 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 


You  biiyo  A  (ton  tV  Proflu  aud  get  Rl  g  Itlxeo  11  n  t  s 
ttum  A r-  . U  Prutt-ji.  Wc  spcvlalixit  oit  hctlvlugt-, 
rown.  ami  other  ornamental  foliage;  also  reliable 
fruit  tried.  We  lunronbu  deJlTcrjr  )u  pcrfectconill- 
ttvnamlimy  uU  freight  or  express  eh  urges 
to  J  on  r  sl  ut  ion.  Kul  a  Kiurln  dusauslled  cus¬ 
tomer  I  ait  year.  Here's  the  Heurro  Hone  i 
I*eur  tholfn'iuar.ily  rcllj  f«T  fs.M  a  tiarr-.-l  at  d 
holiday  scaa-a.  Yt  rite  for  FkKK  b-Alet  that's  ■ 
cbuck-fUll  of  helpful  Information.  v 

WM.  T.  ItVlT.KT  *  60S,  Ilex  SO.  Seneca.  X.  V. 


Valley  stock .  Sturdy  apple .peach, penr  J 
and  other  trees  and  email  fruits.  Our  ii 

37th  Year  Catalog  ft 

Free — lists  hardy,  •well-rooted  tiers—  M 
Kiiararteeduuc.v:iT>rty, thrifty  .disease.  /A 
free.  Gives  helps,  plans.  W rite  today, 

King  Bros.  Noraarlea  ^ 

7  Oak  St.  Dnnsvsllo.  Ntw  York 


SHRUBS 

ROSES 


lltUII  |  n  L  L  u  from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  personal  attention 
Allll  I  Bana  ||  ■— a,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
SMALL  FRUITS  FIVE  VARIETIES  -Just  white*  needed  for  the  home  garden. 

n-  .  ,  “  •  l  W  Buy  al  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  und  save  disappoint¬ 

ment  at  fruiting  time.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wellsloy  Avenue,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale' 


•  you  want  to  buy  some  of  the  finest  Dansvllle  nursery  stock  you  ever  saw,  Apple,  Peaches,  Pears,  i'lnms, 
henries,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamentals— Dug  and  shipped  to  order— boxed  and  packed  free.  Sold  at  Grower’s 
rices  direct  to  you  with  only  one  handling— no  order  is  too  small  to  receive  my  personal  attention  and  care 
Send  for  my  free  catalog  mid  yep  v.-jll  see  why  It's  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from 

mmm  THOS.  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERYMAN,  21  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  HBI 


F  Apple - TREES - Millions  of  Peach 

res  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and  Our  “Test  PeaU  Orchard** maintained  for  benefit 

vigorous  trees,  budded  from  of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100 

heavy -bearing  orchard  trees,  kinds.  We  are  interested  in  300,000 

All  stock  grown  under  per-  bearing  fruit  trees  in  commercial  Wav 

sonal  direction  of  Orlando  and  orchards — which  proves  out  faith  JR-tf .’CTjk  ,\ 

Geo.  A.  Harrison,  backed  by  in  fruit  growing.  Come  lo  Berlin  Baa.’  V.i$%]JPvHSg 
25  years  experience.  You  take  and  see.  bow  wc  make  “Harrison  IV 
no  chance*  when  you  buy  Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1916  V*  -W 

Harrison  Quality.”  Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 

BarriMona'  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Mil. 


> 


J 


.Tan.  31.  The  first  of  January  \ve  had  a 
few  clays  of  zero  weather;  since  then  and 
up  to  the  present  we  are  having  consider¬ 
able  wet  weather.  Corn  not.  all  gathered 
and  ground  too  soft  to  allow  teams  in  the 
field.  Corn  at  elevator  selling  at  08<*.  per 
1m. :  oats,  46c.j  wheat.  $1,20;  middlings, 
$2,S  per  ton  to  the  farmers;  wheat  bran, 
$26 ;  hogs,  $7.25  on  foot  in  the  country  ; 
horses,  teams,  $500  to  $550;  cows,  $35- 
$70  each.  J.  o. 

Potomac,  Ill. 

Feh,  1.  Good  work  horses,  $175  to 
$250  each,  with  poor  and  old  horses 
cheaper  than  ever;  no  price;  cows,  $00  to 
$75;  some  were  sold  at  sales  as  high  as 
$00.  Wheat,  $1.50;  rye.  00c.;  corn,  78e. ; 
oats.  50c.;  buckwheat.  70c.  ;  hand  picked 
white  beans,  $3.75;  hay,  $14  to  $10; 
bran,  $27;  middlings,  $2S;  coarse  meal, 
$20;  oil  meal,  $57  per  ton;  No.  1  honey, 
I7e. ;  fresh  eggs.  20  and  30c. ;  creamery 
butter,  33c.;  dairy  butter,  21c.;  potatoes, 
SO.  Factory  price*  on  sugar  beets,  $0 
per  Ion ;  pickles,  00c  per  bu. :  canning 
factory  prices,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
strawberries,  75c.  per  crate  of  10  qts. ; 
red  raspberries,  $1.50  per  crate;  black 
raspberries,  $1;  blackberries.  00c.;  cher¬ 
ries  and  gooseberries,  3e.  per  pound ; 
plums,  OOo.  per  bu. ;  wax  bonus,  $35  per 
ton.  Chicago  can  be  considered  the  poul¬ 
try  market  for  this  part  of  Michigan,  as 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
own  shipments  and  have  had  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  unfair  treatment.  D.  II.  c. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

Cows,  fresh,  from  $00  to  $80;  beef, 
11c.  per  lb.;  pork,  lOV-jC.,  dressed;  bay, 
$13  to  $15.  according  to  quality;  straw, 
$0.50  (rye).  Hops,  25e.,  1015  crop; 
1014  crop,  14  to  18c.  Blitter.  32c.; 
oats.  50c.  per  bu.;  wheat  $1  ;  buckwheat, 
90c.;  potatoes.  75c.;  growers  not  anxious 
to  sell.  Apples,  choice.  $2.50  per  hbl. 
Eggs.  30c.  A.  m.  s. 

Howe  Cave,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20.  "Wheat,  $1.20  per  bu.  from 
farmer  to  dealer;  rye.  90c.;  rye  in  sheaf, 
$15  per  ton ;  oats,  55c.  per  bu. ;  corn, 
85c..  Mixed  hay,  Timothy  and  clover, 
$20  per  ton,  large  hales.  Rye  straw 
baled.  $11  per  ton.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.05 
per  bu.  to  dealers.  Apples,  from  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  hbl.  to  dealer.  Onions, 
$2,25  per  bid. ;  very  few  grown.  Eggs 
from  30  to  30e.  to  dealers.  Good  cows 
will  sell  to  dealers  for  from  $75  to  $125 
per  head;  no  old  cows  in  this  section. 
Butchers  keep  them  all  gathered  up  at 
good  prices.  Horses  are  high  to  farm¬ 
ers  from  dealers,  at  $200  to  $300  per 
head.  Farmers  are  buying  more  mules 
every  year;  a  few  this  Winter  have 
bought  tractors,  thinking  them  cheaper 
than  horses.  Chickens  are  selling,  alive, 
to  dealers  at  15  to  17c.  per  lb.  Pork 
has  been  very  cheap,  10c.  now  for  light, 
dressed  pork.  Weather  fine;  very  warm. 
Farmers  plowing  for  potatoes.  Good 
crop  of  ice  gathered  earlier  in  January. 

Englishtown,  N.  J.  w.  c.  M. 

This  is  quite  a  large  grape-growing 
section,  also  berries  and  some  fruit. 
Hav  is  an  export  also.  It  was  a  hard 
season  to  harvest  crops,  due  to  the  long 
rainy  spell  of  July  and  August.  Most 
farms  eut  a  second  crop  of  hay.  The 
wet  season  did  not  injure  the  grape 
and  berry  crops,  and  they  were  fine  in 
quality.  There  is  no  dairying  done  in 
this  section,  except  for  domestic  use. 
Grapes,  per  5-lb.  basket,  8  to  10c. ;  per 
ton.  in  bulk,  $25  to  $30;  Blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  8  to  12c. ;  dried,  per 
lb.,  22  to  24c. ;  cherries,  per  quart,  8  to 
10c. ;  apples,  for  canning,  per  100  lbs., 
$1  ;  evaporator,  per  100  lbs.,  35  to  40c ; 
A  grade,  packed,  per  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $3, 
No.  1  Timothy  bay,  per  ton,  $15  to  $10; 
mixed  hay,  $11  to  $14;  clover  hay,  $9 
to  $10;  wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.15;  corn. 
Stale,  per  bu.,  75c.;  oats,  10c.;  potatoes, 
per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15.  Eggs,  28c. ;  butter, 

per  lb.,  24  to  26c.  Pork,  dressed,  per 

lh„  8  to  $y>c.  Veal  calves  per  lb.,  alive, 
0c  to  10c.  Spring  chickens,  alive, 

per  lb.,  12  to  12*4c.  Ducks,  live,  per 

lb.,  12c.  c.  F.  o. 


Ilimrod,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  24.  At  a  public  auction  sale  of 
Ilolstein-Friesinn  cattle  at  this  place 
hold  iii  the  sales  pavilion  of  the  Madison- 
Ghenango  Co.,  Breeders’  Club,  117  head 
of  cattle  brought  $18,935,  or  an  average 
of  $100  apiece — classes  as  follows :  First 
class,  young  stock,  1  mouth  to  17  of  age, 
40  head  brought.  $5,535 ;  average,  $113. 
Second  class,  heifers  in  milk  from  two  to 
six  years  old  ;  54  bead  brought  $10,710. 
average  $200;  third  class,  cows  over 
seven  years  of  age,  13  head  hrought 
$2,450,  average  $180;  one  herd  bull,  three 
years.  $210:  117  head  brought  $18,055. 
average  $100.  Another  sale  will  be  held 
here  in  March.  j.  it.  f. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  cows,  at  private  sale,  good,  $75; 
springers,  $00.  Veal  calves,  10c.,  live; 
pork,  dressed,  9c.;  lambs,  good,  9c.; 
sheep,  7tq  potatoes  $3.10  at  car,  ISO 
lbs.  Nothing  moving  in  the  apple  line, 
ilay  sells  for  about  $10  at  the  barn; 
delivered  to  the  village,  $20  for  good. 
1  here  is  quite  a  lot  of  rowen  for  sale. 
Ry<'  straw.  $8;  oats.  $8;  loose  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  Eggs,  31c.  at 
the  stores.  Part  of  the  farmers  here 
take  their  milk  to  the  local  creamery, 


the  milk  is  separated  and  the  eream 
shipped  to  the  eity.  In  December  it 
netted  42c.  per  lb.  for  butter  fat.  Some 
of  the  farmers  ship  their  whole  milk  l<> 
Hoods.  They  pay  $1.93  per  100  lbs.  if 
tin1  milk  is  cared  for  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  tests  4  per  cent  fat.  Veal 
is  so  high  that  the  temptation  is  great 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  in  place  of  rais¬ 
ing  his  calves,  and  buyers  are  semiring 
the  country,  buying  springers  and  fresh 
cows.  Cows  that  formerly  sold  for  $40 
five  years  ago  arc  $75  to-day.  w.  o.  w. 

Iloosick.  N.  Y. 

This  is  essentially  a  hay,  rye  and  a  ti¬ 
lde  section.  Rye,  $1  per  bu. ;  straw.  $11 
at  railroad  stations.  Hay,  $15  to  $22  at 
Albany  or  stations.  Oafs  all  fed  on 
farms;  oat  straw,  ton.  $10.  Very  little 
wheat  raised,  selling  at  $1.40  per  bu; 
wheat  straw.  $9.  Apples  sold  in  Fall 
at  $2  to  $2.25.  Now  selling  in  Albany, 
where  all  stored  fruit  sells  $2.  unless  for 
a  few  fancy  Spy  or  Spitz.  I  have  sold 
my  own  crop  from  store  in  Albany  for 
years;  10-mile  haul.  Good,  adufpl  young 
horses,  four  to  five  years  old.  $225  to 
$275;  yearlings  and  twos,  $75  to  $140. 
Good,  big.  fresh  cows  or  near  springers 
selling  $75  to  $100.  Two-year-olds,  com¬ 
ing  fresh,  $35  to  $50.  Veal  calves,  11c., 
live  weight;  heavy  hogs,  9c.:  light.  12c., 
dressed;  good  sheep,  $10  per  head.  There 
is  not  much  small  fruit  grown.  No  corn 
raised  for  sale:  some  buckwheat  selling 
$1  per  bu.  Butter,  35c.  lb. :  eggs,  fresh, 
in  Albany,  40e. ;  fowls,  17c.  lb.  Some 
fine  poultry  plants  here.  »Store  hogs 
mostly  disposed  of ;  grain  too  high  to  feed 
them.  Not  enough  potatoes  raised  to 
supply  home  demand;  selling  at  $3.75 
bbl.  Beans,  $4.50  bn.;  small  crop. 

Indian  Fields,  N,  V.  ,r.  w.  c. 

Jan.  11.  In  this  part;  of  Livingston 
County  there  is  not  much  dairying.  A 
few  ship  their  cream  to  Buffalo.  Most 
that  is  raised  around  here  is  wheat  and 
beans.  Present  price  for  wheat.  $1.10; 
marrow  beans,  $4.  Cows  are  being  sold 
around  lie  re  at  auction,  from  $00  to 
$125.  Apples  around  50c.  per  bu.  As 
for  gardening  crops,  there  is  very  little 
raised  a  round  here  for  sale.  ,T.  B, 

Grovel  and,  N.  Y. 

Butter  45c;  eggs  40c;  milk  7c  qt. ; 
dressed  poultry  20c;  live  14c;  pork  9*4c, 
sold  to  butchers ;  beef  4  V  to  6c;  pota¬ 
toes  $1.20  bn.;  apples  $2  to  $3  bbl.; 
corn  85c  bu.;  90e  at  public  sales  when 
credit  is  allowed.  Wheat  $1.20;  oats  55c; 
Timothy  hay  $22,  baled;  mixed  $18; 
wheat  straw  $10;  rye  straw  $14.  But- 
terfat  at  creameries  46c  per  lb, 

Frick’s  Lock,  Pa.  K.  w. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  Clean, 
Bolivar  and  Shingle  House.  These  towns 
are  connected  by  a  trolley  line  and  most 
of  the  produce  in  this  vicinity  is  sold 
according  to  the  prices  given  in  such 
towns.  I  reside  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  New  York  State  line.  Mv 
postoffiee  is  in  New  York.  Hay  is  being 
sold  at  $12  per  ton  in  the  barn  loose,  but 
there  is  a  very  limited  amount  for  sale 
owing  to  a  very  had  season.  Potatoes 

•  retailed  at  $1 ;  the  farmers  are  getting 
Kde  per  bu.  at  present.  There  are  no 
apples  in  this  vicinity  to  sell,  but  they 
are  being  shipped  in  and  retailing  at 
$3.50  to  $4  per  barrel.  Oats,  which  were 
a  Aery  good  crop,  bring  40  to  45c  at  the 
mills.  Buckwheat,  which  was  a  fair 
crop,  is  bringing  $1.05  per  100  lbs.; 
buckwheat  flour  sells  at  the  mills  at 
$3.60  iwr  100  lbs.  This  is  not  ft  wheat 
country  and  there  is  very  little  raised; 
very  little  corn  is  sold  from  the  farms. 
Tt  is  retailed  at  the  mill  at  $1.50  per 
100  lbs.  at  present.  Butter,  good  dairy, 
brings  40c  iu  Olean  at.  Ihe  sales  which 
have  been  held  twice  a  week.  In  Shingle 
llnuso,  our  nearest  towu.  butter  only 
brings  the  farmers  27 e.  Eggs  are  40c 
at  the  country  stores,  and  they  bring  50c 
at  the  public  sales  in  Glean.  There  is 
very  little  gardening  Imre.  Mostly  dairy 
farms.  A  good  many  of  the  farmers  have 
patronized  the  sales  in  Olean  and  have 
received  good  prices.  I.  w.  T. 

McKean  Go.,  I'a. 

J »ii .  29.  Prices  in  coal  fields,  hay 
$18;  milk  4c  to  farmer,  8c  to  consumer. 
Potatoes  $1.05  and  $1.50;  cows  $60  to 
$70;  cabbage  2,  3  and  5c;  eggs  40c. 
Meats  high;  too  many  horses;  grain  is 
dear.  n.  c.  K. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Fa. 

Prices  for  good  dairy  cows  from  $50 
to  $75  at  private  sale,  not  many  auc¬ 
tions  yet  this  year.  Butterfnt  at  co¬ 
operative  creamery  for  December  4Se  per 
lb.;  eggs  at  local  market  30c  per  doz. ; 
no  truck  gardening  here,  too  far  from  a 
good  market,  raise  only  fruit  enough  for 
home  use.  h.  vi, 

Hamden,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  from  $35  to  $60.  Butter,  30c. 
per  lb.;  milk,  Oe.  per  qt;  eggs,  30c.; 
potatoes.  70c.  per  hu :  buckwheat,  90c. 
per  bu.  •  oats,  45  to  50c. ;  corn,  to  to 
45c.;  hay.  $12  to  $10;  pork,  $10  per 


Cows,  from  $35  to  $60.  Butter,  30e. 
per  lb.;  milk,  Oc.  per  qt;  eggs,  30c.; 
potatoes,  70c.  per  hu ;  buckwheat,  90c. 
per  bu.  •  oats,  45  to  50c. ;  corn,  to  to 
45c.;  hay,  $12  to  $10;  pork,  $10  per 
cwt,  for  light ;  pork,  $9  par  cwt.  for 
heavy..  At  a  sale  last  Winter  one  cow 
was  sold  for  $89  and  went  to  a  sale  the 
other  day  and  this  same  cow  was  sold  for 
$47.  and  other  prices  the  same  way, 
Hagedorn’s  Mill;  N.  Y.  c.  n .  r. 


A  Big  Event 


For  The  Rural 
New-Yorker 


Readers 


THIS  year  we  celebrate  a  great  event — the  60th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  our  business!  ’Way  back  in  1856 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds  were  first  planted  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmsteads.  Today  two  farms — our  own  broad  acres — are 
required  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  thousands  of  customers. 
We  started,  and  have  always  kept  in  the  lead,  as  growers — 
not  sellers  merely — of  Honest,  Sure-crop  Seeds.  Each  season 
we  endeavor  to  perfect  new  and  better  varieties  for  our  customers 
seeds  that  yield  prize-winning,  profit-making  vegetables,  or 
exquisite  flowers. 

CELEBRATE  WITH  US 

Use  none  but  Gregory's  60lh  Anniversary  Seeds  this  year — in  your  vege¬ 
table  or  flower  garden  and  for  field  crops,  also.  Gregory’s  will  make  this 
year  a  big  event  for  you,  too  in  bumper,  paying  crops,  and  beautiful  flowers. 
Thousands  of  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have  planted  Gregory’s 
HonestSeeds  year  after  year.  They  will  tell  you  that  our  care  and  experience 
of  years,  in  growing  good  seeds  has  meant  real  money  to  them.  They  are 
mighty  proud  of  their  prize  Gregory  crops  I  Our  seed  farms  are  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  New  England.  One  of  our  customers  says:  "No  farmer  can 
afford  to  buy  doubtful  seeds  at  any  price  buy  Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds." 

Others  say — 


RIGHTLY  NAMED 

“I  have  nseil  Gregory's  Seed's 
for  40  years  and  always  found 
them  Just  what  their  name  says — 
Honest  Seeds.” 

FOR  50  YEARS 

‘‘It  is  now  nearly  BO  years 
since  I  began  to  use  Gregory's 
Seeds,  and  I  have  always  found 
them  true  to  name  and  sure  to 
come  up  and  grow.” 

HUGE  SQUASH 

“I  succeeded  in  raising  a  Victor 
Squash,  from  seed  ordered  from 
you,  that  weighed  ll>s.” 


FAIR  PLAY 

"There  is  nothing  like  dealing 
with  Gregory's  people  for  fair 
play  and  reliable  seeds.” 

82  BUSHELS  OF  PEAS 
“Last,  year  I  planted  8  quarts 
of  your  Marly  Excelsior  Peas.  I 
kept  strict  count  and  picked  S2 
l umbels  which  brought  $132.00.” 

134  PODS  ON  ONE  STOCK 
“I  picked  one  stock  of  Snow¬ 
flake  Field  Beans  fhur  had  134 
full  pods  on  It,  One  at  my  Ox- 
Heart  Carrots  weighed  1  lb.  14 
oz.” 


A  Prize  with  Every  One 

“Competing  against  a  professional  grower  and  some  of 
the  largest  (arms  hereabouts  (Athol.  Mass,  i  I  won: 

1st  Trize.  Best  Mound  of  2d  Brize,  Parsnips 
Vegetables  2d  Prize,  Parsley 


2d  Prize,  parsnips 
2d  Prize,  Parsley 


1st  Prize,  3  Largest  Cuciini-  2d  Prise,  Largest  Pumpkins 
bers  i .  i  , , i, i. _ _ 


1st  Prize,  Savoy  Cabbage 
1st  Prize,  Largest  Squash 
1st  Prize,  3  Best  Squash 


2d' Prize,  Bed  Cabbage 
2d  Prize,  Bed  Tomatoes 
3d  Prize,  Carrots” 


No.  2  For  10c  wo  will  send,  postpaid, 
one  packet  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Five  Beautiful  Varieties  of  Greg¬ 
ory’s  selected  Flower  Seeds;  Aster, 
finest  mixed;  Phlox  Drummondi.  riot 
of  color;  Bachelor’s  Button,  the  old 
favorite;  Poppy,  mixed,  showy  rbr 
borders;  Petunia,  finest  mixed,  excel¬ 
lent  for  bedding  display.  And  we 
also  send  the  helpful  Garden  Blue 
Trint, 


We  Specialize  in  Vegetables 

Since  our  Hubbard  Squash — now  the  trade-mark  of  Honest  Sure-crop  Seeds 
— became  famous  years  ago,  wc  have  added  a  long  line  of  over  fifty  Standard 
Gregory  Vegetables.  All  these  Gregory  Varieties  are  started  from  selected  Iv 
stock.  We  watch  the  growing  crops  critically  and  arc  absolutely  certain  of  the 
varieties  when  the  crops  are  harvested.  And,  remember,  wc  grow  flower 
seeds,  too  of  equal  quality,  and  a  wide  variety  for  stately,  old-fashioned  garden 
or  border  beds.  In  honor  of  our  60th  Year,  we  offer  the  following 

Anniversary  Specials  for  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers  % 

Nn  1  For  10c.  wc  will  send,  post-  Wn  2  This  is  a  great  Collection.  It 

A  paid,  one  packet  each  of  the  “  comprises  2<i  full-size  packets  — — > 

following  Tive  Celebrated  Varieties  choicest  and  most  popular  vege-  '/fS 

Seeds,  together  with  our  Garden  Blue  Mowers  -32  packets  iu  a'!  for  only 
Print ,  With  directions  In  help  you  *1.00!  T,I,M  Carden  will  furnish  the 
lay  out  your  plot:  Gregory’s  Improv-  average  family  with  sufficient  vege- 
ed  Crosby  Egyptian  Beet,  Lucullus  tables  for  both  summer  and  winter. 

Swiss  Chard,  Gregory’s  Hanson  Let-  jf;  niore  than  a  dozen 

tuce,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Japanese  !  !!-,  «, T'lT"  tl‘°  'iar[i,?u  ■5^*8 
r*i imiiim,  i mi,.,,-  .  .*  also -and  it  is  particular-  fiSKV 

i  inn  nie,  LucianiJtr.  ly  helpful  with  thi*  garden. 

%»  Ap^in  „  tn  »  4  Nn  d  With  every  order  of  $5  and  \&i 

No.  2  1  .  "n  HT  ;  lKT  'ald’  “0* over  of  Gregory's  Honest  > 

one  packet  each  oi  the  lollow-  Seed's,  we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  /l 

ing  Five  Beautiful  Varieties  of  Greg-  these  two  valuable  books.  (1)  The 
ory’s  selected  Flower  Seeds:  Aster,  1  armor's  Ready  Reference  P.ook, 
finest,  mixed;  Phlox  Drummondi,  riot  j'.ov,‘rs  Jn i  detail  every  phase  of  farm  I 
of  color;  Bachelor's  Button,  Ihe  old  Fiiorit i„V  “  by,  ill'7  \ 

favorite;  Poppy,  mixed',  showy  tor  be  in  every  farm  home. °°  (fi^The 
borders;  Petunia,  finest  mixed,  excel-  National  Cook  Book,  contains  liuu-  N' 
lent  for  bedding  display.  And  we  dreds  of  tested  recipes — many  new 

also  send  the  helpful  Garden  Blue  those  ^ ffl'U*T  ?e,BU£d  fro“.1 

t,  xnose  pieparod  by  over  two  thousand 

lllIU»  successful  cooks  and  chefs.  5! 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  theso  special  Anni-  ( 

versary  offers.  Do  so  TODAY.  Also  be  sure  to  send  for  our  X. 

\NeW  Free  Catalog  A  Handsome  book  -something  more  than  a  ' 
<  .  mere  catalog.  Gives  valuable  crop  and  ^ 

[garden  information.  Is  beautifully  and  truthfully  illustrated.  Describes  the  / 

many  varieties  of  Gregory’s  Honest  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.  Quotes  / * 

honest  prices  for  honest  seeds.  A  book  every  Rural  New-Yorker  reader  / ') 

should  have.  Your  copy  is  ready.  You  need  only  send  a  postcard  to  get  it  />/ 

free.  Write  today.  /jA 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  ) 

715  Elm  Street  Marblehead, Mass. 

'  -  8 
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Stable  manure  or  green  manures,  since 
they  were  set.  and  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  the  vineyards  were  not  planted 
until  other  crops  had  failed.  Since  they 
were  established  there  has  been  a  steady 
depletion  of  organic  materials  in  the 
soil.  The  Keuka  Lake  section  is  even 
worse  in  t his  respect  than  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  and  Erie  district,  for  in  the  former 
much  of  the  top  soil  has  been  carried 
down  the  hillsides  through  washing  and 
erosion.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  restoration  of  these  washed 
soils  is  the  building  up  of  the  organic 
matter,  either  through  the  use  of  stable 
manure  or  the  turning  under  of  green 
manures. 

The  practice  of  turning  under  buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  good  one,  and  in  a  great,  many 
cases  in  the  Keuka  district  buckwheat  or 
rye  are  the  only  crops  that  can  be  grown 
satisfactorily  in  the  vineyard  till  the 
soil  is  improved  sufficiently  so  that  the 
nitrogen-gathering  plants  can  lie  utilized. 

In  our  experimental  work  at  Urbana 
we  have  not  attempted  to  grow  clovers 
at  all,  for  our  work  with  these  at  Fre- 
donin  on  the  run  soils  has  shown  that  it 
is  unprofitable,  but  that  after  a  course 
of  preparation  with  buckwheat,  barley, 
Winter  wheat  or  rye,  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  considerable  amounts  of  lime,  the 
clovers  can  be  successfully  employed. 
Ilairy  vetch,  a  nitrogen-gathering  plant, 
but  much  hardier  than  our  clovers,  has 
given  us  a  very  heavy  stand  for  turning 
under  at  TTrbana  and  this  without  any 
special  preparation  of  soil.  It  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soils  that  are 
common  to  the  Keuka  region.  We  have 
used  HO  pounds  of  the  vetch  seed  with  a 
bushel  of  rye,  and  thus  far  have  got 
a  very  thick  stand  of  vetch.  The  rye 
supports  the  vetch  plant,  that  normally 
grows  close  to  the  ground,  and  this  facil¬ 
itates  plowing  it  under.  At  present 
vetch  seed  is  unusually  high,  so  that  only 
the  grower  who  is  in  a  position  to  grow 
his  own  seed  can  afford  to  use  it  exten¬ 
sively.  It  may  be  possible  still  to  buy  a 
mixture  of  vetch  and  rye  from  some 
seedsmen,  or  from  farmers  about  the  .State 
at  nominal  prices,  or  at  a  slight  advance, 
so  that  the  prospective  user  can  at  least 
start  his  own  seed  patch  the  coming 
Summer.  For  vineyard  purposes  this 
mixture  is  sown  about  August  1  by 
broadcasting,  and  then  lightly  harrow¬ 
ing  it  in.  The  following  Spring  it  will, 
under  average  conditions  have  made  a 
good  growth,  and  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  before  it  begins  to  lodge. 

For  those  vineyards  that  are  situated 
on  the  steepest  hillsides,  and  hence  are 
very  likely  to  wash,  rye  will  probably 
prove  more  beneficial  than  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  it  should  always  be  plowed 
under  early  in  the  Spring  before  it  draws 
on  the  soil  moisture  much,  and  the  stalks 
become  hard  and  coarse.  Much  of  the 
failure  with  rye  in  the  vineyard  can  be 
traced  to  the  delay  in  plowing  it  under. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  li.  N.-Y.  and  you' 1 1  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page,  :  •  :  :  : 


Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 


half  a  century  it  has  given  grain  to 
English  laborers  by  the  exportation  of 
Herman  manure,  German  bones  and  Her¬ 
man  oil  cake. 

In  view  of  what  is  going  on  to-day 
that  seems  a  remarkable  statement,  yet 
at  the  time  English  farmers  had  been 
quicker  to  see  the  necessity  of  using 
phosphates  freely  and  the  advantage  of 
making  these  phosphates  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  another  part  of  this  old  book 
we  are  told  that  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  1.000  or  1,200  pounds  of  a  coarse 
bone  were  applied  to  the  acre.  It  was 
probably  made  as  fine  as  the  crude  mills 
of  that  period  could  crush  it.  Later,  as 
the  mills  were  improved  so  as  to  make 
bone  dust,  GOO  pounds  gave  about  the 
same  results,  while  after  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  bones  200  pounds 
give  as  large  a  crop  as  six  or  seven 
times  as  much  of  the  coarse  bone.  These 
figures  are  exaggerated,  yet  they  show 
the  great  truth  brought,  out  by  Baron 
Liebig's  discovery  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  bone.  This  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  modern  science  of 
fertilizing  crops,  because  it  made  the 
fact  perfectly  clear  that  available  plant 
food  meant  in  crop  production  what  cash 
or  liquid  capital  means  in  business.  In 
order  to  raise  crops  or  do  business  you 
must  be  able  to  obtain  available  plant 
food  or  cash  in  some  way.  The  English 
were  quickest  to  see  this  point,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  advantage  which  “super¬ 
phosphates”  gave  them.  A  “superphos¬ 
phate”  is  one  made  available  or  soluble 
by  acid.  So  England  scoured  the  earth 
for  bones,  reaching  out  into  the  deserts 
and  even,  as  it  is  said,  to  graveyards 
ami  battlefields.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  concentration  of  phosphorus  through 
plants  and  animals  into  bone.  As  I  have 
shown,  farmers  try  to  utilize  the  feeble 
chemistry  of  the  manure  pile  or  ash  pit 
in  softening  the  bones.  In  a  much  more 
powerful  and  rapid  manner  sulphuric 
acid  does  the  work.  It  is  hard  to  make 
its  work  entirely  clear,  but  we  will 
try  it  next. 


1  'tilt zing  Boxes. — I  keep  at  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  bones  'because  it  is  the  basis  of 
all  successful  use  of  phosphates.  Except 
for  the  use  of  basic  slag  (as  we  shall 
see  later),  practically  all  our  phosphates 
come  front  some  form  of  bone.  In  every 
rural  township  of  this  country  there  will 
be  40  tons,  more  or  less,  of  bone  wasted 
each  year  or  used  so  that  half  of  its 
value  will  be  lost.  The  need  of  saving 
all  potash  wastes  lias  been  forced  upon 
us  by  the  shortage  of  Herman  supplies. 
The  high  price  of  superphosphates  ought, 
to  make  us  save  the  bones.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  saving  them  on  the  farm  is 
to  burn  them.  This  has  been  done  for 
many  years.  Darwin  in  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle”  tells  how  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  the  natives  killed  a  steer,  cut  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  and  used  the  latter 
to  roast  their  dinner.  Of  course  they 
preferred  “rare”  beef,  and  they  merely 
scorched  or  burned  the  beef,  but  the  bom  s 
will  burn  quite  readily.  I  have  known 
farmers  who  burn  the  hones  in  the  kitchen 
stove  along  with  wood.  The  ashes  from 
such  stoves  contain  potash  and  a  largo 
amount  of  phosphorus,  and  are  very  good 
for  use  on  fruit  or  garden  crops.  The 
burned  bones  give  what  is  known  as 'bone 
ash.  The  burning  drives  off  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  and  the  bone  ash  is  not  as  available 
as  the  crushed  bone,  hut  there  are  cases 
where  burning  will  pay — when  no  other 
plan  for  fining  the  bone  is  practical.  For 
we  must  remember  ns  the  foundation  fact 
in  all  use  of  phosphate  that  the  point 
is  to  make  the  bone  as  fine  as  possible. 

IIot  Water  anti  Steam. — With  smal¬ 
ler  animals  like  chickens,  cats  or  dogs 
the  usual  plan  is  to  bury  them  entire  be¬ 
side  a  tree  or  bush.  The  body  decays 
and  feeds  the  tree,  and  the  small  bones 
slowly  give  up  their  plant  food.  We 
have  scon  tree  roots  fairly  hunched  where 
chickens  or  cats  were  buried,  and  with 
parts  of  these  softer  bones  fairly  eaten 
up.  Some  farmers  buy  carcasses  of 
horses  or  other  animals  and  work  them 
up  for  feed  or  fertilizer.  In  one  case 
such  a  farmer  has  a  big  iron  kettle  set 
on  an  arch  with  plenty  of  wood  to  burn 
under  it.  The  carcasses  are  cut  up  with 
an  ax  and  the  pieces  put  into  this  kettle 
with  water.  They  are  then  fully  boiled 
until  the  bones  separate.  Small  potatoes, 
carrots  or  other  roots  and  even  chopped 
cornstalks  are  boiled  with  the  meat  into 
a  thick  soup  which  makes  a  great  feed 
for  hogs  and  poultry.  The  boiled  bones 
are  taken  out  and  sold.  The  larger 
ones  find  sale  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  crushed 
for  fertilizer.  In  other  cases  the  bones 
are  put  into  a  stout  vat  made  of  plank 
in  which  arc  steam  c-oils.  There  they 
are  kept  in  live  steam  under  hard  pres¬ 
sure  until  the  fat  is  driven  out  of  them. 
This  fat  is  skimmed  off  and  saved,  and 
the  steamed  bones  are  taken  out  for  fin- 


E.  Frank  COE 
FERTILIZERS 


The  Business  Farmer's  Standard 
for  Over  55  Years 


Reliable  Agents  Wanted 

I  Write  to  Agency  Manager 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  I 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City  II 


Nothing  on  Earth  Like 
STANDARD  icrwin  ATI  ONI 


0  NlTKo«»*-OVflH*MC  UACTIKIA  " 

terClOTt*S.AirAtW,.6W«i.-~<OrMtR  USUHW 

H.'MI  .mmJ  Fertflixm‘  fur  jirminring  lugger 

eio|m  »f  1Vs|,B«Sftt,  Alfalfa,  CIovi.t  ulul  nil  l.sgunies. 
We  liaen  a  l.ariilHomi'lr  culi>r«<i. Illnstraieil  ui.’itruzine 
t\a’le«1  the  "  l^gitice  Grower.-*1  It  sells  fin  10c,  but 
we  will  mall  you  o.ie  copy  fi<«  if  you  mention  Dept. 
82,  and  tell  us  tho  name  of  your  sccl  dealer. 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 


Q0D  SEEDS 


COODAS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHU M WAY, Rockford,  IIU 


TIMOTHY 

Extraordinary  big  values.  Now 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 

to<J  reelcancii  seed. 


Quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subjoin,  y 
prices  on  A'.xike,  Hlue  Grass,  Clove 
grass  and  nil  Held  aooiia.  .Samples,  prices  and  big 
Bole  profit-sharing  Heed  Guido  Free.  American  Mr 
SEEP  Co..  Dept.  Slid.  gird  and  Roby  St, 


•al.  Lowest 
aw,  i.iuvit,  m  m  in  fw  and  mixed 
Samples,  prices  and  big  valu- 

.  LUTUAC. 

Cliieagt),  Ill. 


Experimental  data  is  lacking  that 
shows  vineyards  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  have  been  benefited  to 
any  great  extent  from  the  plowing  under 
nf  crops  sown  between  the  rows.  But  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  beneficial  effects!  reported 
with  tree  fruits  and  general  farm  crops 
about  the  State  and  elsewhere  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  such  practice  will  justify  itself 
in  the  end  with  the  vineyard.  We  should 
not  expect  marked  results  within  a  short 
time,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
most  vineyards  have  had  but  a  scant 
supply  of  organic  matter  returned  to  the 
Fining  Bones. — There  are  various  soil,  either  through  the  application  of 

ways  of  handling  these  cooked  bones.  - 

If  a  farmer  has  good  power  lie  can  buy  r  --  — > - - — - - — - — ■ — 

a  hone  mill  and  grind  and  crush.  The 
softer  bones  work  up  fairly  well  in  this 
way,  but  the  hard  leg  or  skull  bones  re¬ 
quire  great:  power  in  order  to  make  them  _ 

fertilizer  fine,  and  some  sort  nf  chemical 
action  is  needed.  The  softer  bones  after 
Cooking  may  be  buried  in  horse  manure. 

This  will  soften  them  further  so  that 
they  call  lie  smashed  with  a  hammer  or 
heavy  slmvel.  This  will  not  make  them 

fine  enough  for  use  as  mixed  fertilizer,  fVU 

hilt  they  ",-;n  I,  \v<* !  V  e* 

frail  !  :*e.-  1  f  ;  l.mm  i  m m.  • 

for  the  liquid  manure  these  cooked  bones  EsSgw 

ina.v  1"  put  into  it  and  kept  covered  by 
the  liquid.  This  will  ae|  npmi  (hem  some-  K 
what.  <  >r  the  cooked  hones  ina.i  be  B»gj 

pacha -I  ill  layer.-  of  Itnlenehri]  Wood  I 

ashes  and  In  *a  :  -  *  :  .ttSol 


Look  not  for  Btiokhorn  mu!  other 


weed*  in  clover  thi*  year.  Voryfittlopure 
seedtobeliad.  Our*  iapraotloally  tree  from 
«  weed  seeds  nod  waste.  Much  tho  cheapest 
A  W  to  sow.  All  other  varieties  of  field  nceils.  Haru- 
pb»  and  la.trii«t!«a.ullow  •«  Knott  Good  SrriT' Free. 
Write  today.  (I.M.8C0TTA  80X8  CO*  ISO  Jlalubt., Mary. vllle.O. 


OATS,  BARLEV,  WHtAT,  POTATOES 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  yiolders  known, 
Best  quality,  Trices  low.  New  Catalog  FREE, 
G.  A.  READ,  Krnd’s  Farm,,  Charlotte,  Vt' 


Sweet  rinvef  See/!- White  and  large  yellow 

oweei  Liover  oeea  jJftr8e  or(jeis  ]eSs 

R.  E.  FURDY,  -  -  Falmouth,  Kv 


“Sammy,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  is 
a  cameo?”  “Please,  ma'am,  it's  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  wears  a  hump.” — Youth's  Com¬ 
panion. 


-BEST  STRA  INS  GROWN 

SEND  FOR  PRICKS. 

J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  0. 


corns.  Tn  addition:— 

“NORTH  WEST”:Grass  Seed  Has  Qualities  of  EARLINESS.  HARDINESS 
and  PRODUCTIVENESS— due  to  the  severe  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown. 

"NORTHWEST”  seed  is  grown  in  the  States  along  the  Canadian  Border  adjacent  to 
the  Black  Bill  and  Rocky  Mountain  districts.  The  superiority  of  “Northwest.” 
Alfalfa  lias  long  been  acknowledged.  Clover,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seed  produced  in 
the  NORTHWEST  has  a  like  advantage. 

“NORTHWEST”  clover  is  EARLIERIon  account  of  the  short  season  at  which  it 
matures. 

It  is  HARDIER  because  it  has  survived  the  extreme  Northwest  winters  with  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  both  spring  and  fall.j 

It  is  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  because  of  its  extra  vitality. 


“NORTHWEST”  grass  send  will  succeed  where  other  brands  fail.  Less  seed  is 
needed  per  acre,  The  cost  is  not  more  than  for  other  good  seed.  If  you  believe  in  good 
seed,  write  us  for  “Northwest”  Samples  and  Catalog.  No  charge.  Have  a  full 
line  of  seed  grain  and  other  farm  seeds. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box“V”  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 


HAY  FROM  NORTHWEST  GRASS  SEED 
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Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


C&he  S iandard  of  Vale 


We  want  you  and  your  family  to  FIND  FOR 
YOURSELVES  in  this  new  Paige  Fleetwood 
“Six-38”  ($1050)  your  ideal  of  what  a  five-pas¬ 
senger  motor  car  should  be. 

We  want  you  to  find  for  yourself  the  tremendous 
POWER,  sturdiness  and  reliability  of  the  motor. 
You  will  need  this  on  steep  hills,  in  sand,  for  all 
those  road-conditionsthatbring  out  the  real  worth 
of  a  motor.  We  want  you  to  find  for  yourself 
the  flexibility  of  the  motor  (from  2^  to  60  miles 
an  hour)  and  the  remarkable  ease  of  control. 

We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  the  beauty  of  line 
and  design,  the  elegance  and  the  luxury  of  the 
equipment  and  furnishing  throughout. 

Wewantyouto  findfor  yourself  theREAL  VALUE 
andQUALITY  andSUPREMACY  of  Paigecars. 

We  want  to  make  this  vital  point.  A  cheaper  pur¬ 
chase  price  isn’t  necessarily  a  saving.  Often  it 
proves  later  to  be  a  liability — a  heavy  and  need¬ 
less  expense.  Thousands  of  motor  car  owners — 
some  say  as  high  as  33  :V  per  cent  of  all  owners 
have  disposed  of  thecheaper  cars  with  which  they 
began,  for  cars  of  real  value,  quality  and  character. 

Why?  Because  they  have  found  that  the  cheaper 
cars  haven’t  given  them  the  comfort,  the  service, 
the  saving  in  upkeep  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  value  as  an  investment. 


Ask  Paige  owners  why  they  bought  Paiges  and  con¬ 
tinue  year  after  year  to  buy  Paiges.  They  will 
tell  you  YOUR  final  choice  will  be  a  Paige;  that 
it  is  expensive  to  experiment  with  anything  below 
Paige  Quality;  that  it  will  save  you  time,  money 
and  annoyance  to  buy  a  Paige  FIRST  and  buy 
it  NOW. 

In  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  Paige  Cars — the 
Fleetwood  and  the  seven-passenger  “Six-46” — 
other  manufacturers  of  Light  Sixes  are  intro¬ 
ducing  radical  features — new  designs— new 
power  plants — new  engineering  theories.  These 
are  all  experiments. 

Why  should  YOU  risk  an  experiment  ? 

Why  should  YOUconsider  anythingbut  the  nation¬ 
al  standards  of  six-cylinder  value — the  five-pas¬ 
senger  Fleetwood  “Six-38”  at  $1050  and  the 
seven-passenger  Fairfield  “Six-46”  at  $1295? 

Paige  cars  have  won  the  overwhelming  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  American  people.  They  have  been 
perfected  to  the  current  hour  of  motorcar  build¬ 
ing.  They  are  built  and  backed  by  one  of  the 
strongest  companies  in  the  industry. 

Why  buy  anything  but  a  proved,  an  established 
success?  Why  anything  but  a  Paige? 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

221  McKinstry  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Z>ha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  12,  191G. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS”  MEANS  QUALITY 


Grown  on  our  own  farm  wc  test  all  seeds  and  the  per- 
ccmaee  that  will  prow  is  marked  on  the  label.  There 
arc  no  better  seeds  raised,  so  why  pay  more  than  Harris' 
wholesale  prices  ? 

ilia  Uarris'  seeds  are  used  by  many 

ror  me  uaraen  o{  thc  ,,it,  markrt  growers  who 

must  have  the  best  seeds,  and  who  know. 

Fnr  flip  Farm  Harris'  seed  corn  is  celebrated  for 
rOI  lllc  1  drill  quality  and  curliness,  ft  is  grown 
here  in  the  North.  Send  for  a  free  sample:  Harris' 
seed  potatoes  are  raised  under  the  bill-unit  system 
of  selection  and  pivc  thc  best  possible  results. 

lmprmctl  o«h,  |K.H)ittre4!,  cU’.,  *1*3  «Iinr»*’t  at  w  holn- 

hh li*  i .!-•••••  4. .  (  hit  i-AtiiloKUt  Kirfft  mnHi  information  ol  value 
to  Uiom'  who  mw  A  curt]  vivll 

brintf  *l  If  you  raise  for  market 

*i.l;  for  .Vtark«*t  (Jardinorn'  price  livtnho. 

V  rite  today.  Send  tor  sample  of  corn 
and  oats. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Box  33,  Coldwatcr,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


DIBBLE’S  HEAVY  SEED  OATS 


From  Our  Farms  toYburs 


PHILIPPS 


This  book  tells  you  how 

Isbell’s  1916  Seed  Annual — the  most  complete  seed  catalog  and  book  of 
cultural  instruction  ever  published,  now  ready  to  be  mailed  to  you.  Shows 
you  how  to  save  money  on  seeds — how  to  get  bigger  yields — how  to  plant 
to  have  choice  vegetables  all  summer  long, 

Isbell’s  Earlibcll  Tomato — Quickest  Grower  Known 

This  variety  puts  Tlpo  tomatoes  on  your  table  P>  days  befoie  ih«*  Sparks  Karliona.  Merely 
one  Of  our  great  variety  of  hlch  » yielding  need*,  perfected  by  37  year*  ol  scientific  breed- 
ln«  and  selection.  A  poM.ti  will  bring  tbia  book  lu  you.  Ii‘s  time  to  prepare  for  a  belter 
garden  now.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company,  824  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


New  “Hwivy  weight*’  with  Mitt  straw,  extra  heavy,  grain  n right. 
vvA  thoroughly  reeloaned.  weighing  44-41!  pounds  per  bushel,  and  enormously 

.S.SN  prolific.  Authentic  yields  reported  to  us  by  our  ensMininrs.  crops  raised 

wA  right  here  in  t  lie  Ka stern  Elates.  75.  SO,  82,  90.  92.  99.  1 15.  117  bushels  per  acre 
,  S\  on  entire  fields.  In  our  opinion  the  best  American  Out  , 

\\  Dibble's  Twentieth  Century, a  most  reliable  variety  tor  general  culture, 
aw  one  thill-  has  produced  on  our  own  farms  for  eight  years,  growing  lf>0  acres 
V  v  per  year,  over  twice  the  average  production  pci  acre  of  the  L'nileil  States  (or 
i he  same  period.  Foil  descriptions  given  in  Dibble’s  l  io  ni  See*!  Cntnlog 
.  w  hich,  together  with  large  samples  and  a  new  hook  of  great  interest  to  KaMern 
Fanners,  free  to  every  Farmer.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.?  Box  B 

Nearly  ti.O'MI  mce*  In  the  3(1,000  bushels  Oats,  20.1101)  I, Urie  ls  Coin.  00,00(1  luishels 

IHI.I.Ie  K, i rm*.  llemiiiuiirler*  Potatoes  and  full  stock*  of  A I  full'll,  Clover,  Timothy, 

for  Turin  seed*.  Pens,  Vetch,  etc.  Buy  direct.  Save  money,  as  we  ship 


I. Cl  n*  acini  you  our  I'litulog  of  Merit* — IC*  d  1  Ife r- 
<'iin  sure  y«u  money.  ...id  give  yon  u  gi.urnnlrrd 
lay  and  see  I  lie  dllferei.ee  In  l.ny  ing  yuur  seed*  in 
TO  It  It  1CMT  MKKI>  CO.,  llo\  ««.  (ortlui.d,  V. 


Send  /or  Sauls  Bit 

Seed  Boo 

\*  //  Shows  you  the  advantage  of  buy-  I 
m&y  ine  pure  field,  garden  and  flower  I 


(\  Lf  Jf  seeds  at 

^  i/f  BULK  PRICES.  NOT  PACKAGE  PRICES 

•S/*//'' Saul  prices  are  lower  because  seeds 
are  sold  in  bulk— no  fancy  packages,  no 
^'Hancy prices.  Saul  Seedsare  carefully  se¬ 
lected— they  come  up  right. 

Farmers,  Ask  (Is  About  S«sl  »  Early  Eureka 
the  early  white  ensilage  corn  that  civet  enor¬ 
mous  yield;  uters  say  It  wrightfUO  touOO  lbs. 


SWEET  CLOVER 


Hip  money  in  *we*?t  plover.  Enrich- 
hi  your  around.  A  money *niaJu*r.^\p/'/: 
AIho  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Al>«ike,  / 

Gra«»  Seed.  etc. r  clieaip.  Get  our 
whoienalr  priths,  Ires .  Hnmphm,  and  1 1G • 
pnK'.‘,  4-OOIO*  Book  of  every  kind  of  * 
seed.  gurdon,  field*  etc.  Calloway  Bros. 
*■  Co.,  Dopi.  377  Waterloo,  Iowa 


You  can't  haoc  my  Tomato,  but  my 
some  of  thc  seed. 


Daddy'll  sell  you 

WING’S  RED  SUNRISE 


ia  the  beet  early  Tomato  yc  know,  ripens 
the  unixie  day  an  Eariiilnn.  30%  more 
prolific  and  80%  better  quality. 


WING’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Produce  choice  vegetable©  and  aa  ■  *  trilf  •  * 

flowers.  No  matter  what  you 

need  garden,  field  or  flower  : 

seedb.  ,3 

varieties.  Free  catalog. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  15*3,  Mecbanfcsburg, 


—  from  “pedigreed”  stock — 

Onr  tnelhmi  .lictlon  "Ulllr.  -  I.  bic-yer .  better  yield 
per  acre.  Grown  »r«  New  ui  d»*r  ideal  eoudtlions. 

S»-«  «i  in  bright,  and  of  blub  genu)D»tior'. 

100-Day  Bristol,  $2.25  bu.;  6  bus.  at  $2, 

Stokes  Eureka  rrwlltiKi'.  $2  bu.  6  bus.  at  $1.75. 
Improved  Unmlnii,  $2  bu.;  6  bus.  at  $1.75. 

SIiImmhI  liy  freight.  Write  tor  fiuanlity  prfiwu. 

No  f Mi  charge  for  container*. 

The  new  19US  Stoke  Seed  CnUilnpr  telle  how  wc  procure 
seed  of  tho  liigbost  atundiml  of  duality.  Write  for  it 
today. free. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  L,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


Give*  heavy  heads  and  strong  plantt.' 

Hard  to  blow  over;  grows  from  4  to  6  feet  \  l  i), 
tall,  heads  as  much  as  2  leet  long.  Yields  '  '|r! 
90  to  too  bushels  per  acre.  Plump,  white  ||j 
grains.  All  particulars  in  Catalog— Free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  O. 


SEED  CORNETS 

grown  in  U.  S.  at  Fanners  Prices  Circular  free. 

(near  Columbus)  Kim  wood  Gardens,  JJiuvort  h,  (>. 


Are  dependable  seeds.  For  over  60  years 
they  have  stood  high  in  favoi  ol  careful 
planters.  Please  write  for  our  rnrc 

TflTt  |  Money-Saving  Catalog  f  1N.I1.I-. 

OCA^-rX  Ciiook-fnll  of  paving  offers  In  High- 
'  \  Yielding  Strains  of  ull  important  farm 

2--" ^ \  iwd garden needs.  Ahelpful,  ilhistra- 
••7  >/  \  ted  Guide  to  wed-buying  nnil  plant- 

\  \  ing.  Write  to-day, a  poptMirdwdl  do. 

H’|S  \  The  Page-PhilippE  Seed  Co. 

»UIDE^>-^  gox  30  Toledo.  Ohio 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


Three  carltei»t  vetfelahle*  in  cultivation  for  1 1  r.  One 
packat  viic/i,  JiMhin.ort'fl  F.rliest  Tomato.  l'.nrlle*t 
Roattd  Ited  Kadlnb,  Earliest  Lettuce,  1th*  le  new 
customer*.  Regular  price  httc.  CATALOG  FREIC. 

C.  N.  Robinson  4 Bro.,  Dent.S  J ,  Baltimore „Md. 


^  ^Wct  w'ealhf  rd:nn.iK0<1  nearly  a  1 1  reedH. 
Motif  tiro  full  of  hliiptsul  grains  ami  wueffn, 
Hueklioru.Tliivt le.imd  J)oek.  Ouraaro  not, 
I  ,  V  and  urofHr  tint  cheapoai.  to  Hoiv.  Mearctty  of 
J  good  *,,ed  in  akea  ea  rly  I  my  lug  adviHalde,  flatn- 

pies  and  InMtrncni.nN^tlow  to  gnaw  Good  Hied"  Free. 
Write  today.  O.M.SCOTT  H  bOSS  l’0.,:H0  Malnbt.,Mary«vlllc,0. 


I  _  ■  ■  H  if  jf^  ■*%  prices.  We  nave  you 

■  ■  Train,  v.  Boy  now  he- 
W  Boil  H  fore  advance.  Crop 
short  eat  known.  We  expect  higher  pricca.  Don’t  buy 
Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples 
ami  prices.  We  specialize  on  high  quality,  teal. id  Clover. 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike;  guaranteed 
the  best,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government 
test.  Write  today  for  aampleaund  ape.-ial  prices  and  big 
Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide,  A v ijiican  MUT  UAL  Sll II U 
Co.,  Dept.  ICO.  4ard  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I  PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SSK’SSSS: 

and  all  kinds  of  I'ure  Field  .Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weds 

|  Ask  for  samples.  A.  C,  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fosioria,  Ohio 


The  Home  Acre 


Phlox;  Cannas ;  Roses 

1.  Xnmi1  host  lill  varieties  hardy  l’hlox 
giving  height  of  each  variety.  I  want 
all  the  best  shades,  un  two  alike,  great¬ 
est  variety  possible.  ‘1.  Give  list  best  20 
Cannas.  finest  shades,  greatest  variety, 
no  two  alike,  each  the  very  best  of  its 
shade,  Xante  best  20  Hybrid  Tea 

roses  suitable  for  outdoor  growth,  all 
perpetual  bloomers  as  hardy  as  possible, 
no  two  alike,  each  best  of  its  shade. 

Danvers,  Mass.  S.  M.  P. 

Ia  submitting  the  following  lists  in 
answer  to  the  above  questions,  the  writer 
is  well  aware  he  is  treading  on  debatable 
ground  and  that  bis  judgment  will  very 
probably  lie  questioned  by  more  than  one 
authority.  There  is  swell  a  multitude  of 
varieties  of  hardy  I’blox,  faunas  and 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  in  commerce,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  average  man  to  know 
them  all.  Every  year  numerous  new 
sorts  are  introduced,  and  added  to  the 
great  list  already  in  cultivation,  there¬ 
fore  if  one  should  attempt  to  keep  post¬ 
ed  on  all  of  those  offered,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  experimental 
grounds  and  grow  all  obtainable  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  and  even  then,  it  would  la* 
almost  impossible  to  decide  which  20 
varieties  of  1  hose  three  kinds  of  plants 
are  the  best.  1  think  I  am  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  if  20  men  should  submit  as 
many  different  lists,  in  answer  to  the 
above  questions,  that  no  two  of  them 
would  contain  all  the  same  varieties.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  have  but  to  go  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  and  look  over  their  lists  of  spe¬ 
cial  ti<>s.  The  lists  therefore  are  made 
up  by  the  writer  of  varieties  which  in 
his  judgment  are  the  best  for  general 
planting,  and  are  submitted  without  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  opinions  of  any  who 
may  differ  with  me. 

Hardy  Phlox 


Coquelicot,  fiery  scarlet . 

Eclaircur,  bright  purple . 

Crepuscule,  white  and  lavender.. 
Selma,  soft  flesh,  crimson  eye... 
Gruppen  Konigen.  rosy  flesh, 

claret  eye  . 

F.  <1.  Von  Lassburg,  late  pure 

white  . 

I.eXuit,  garnet  . . 

Mine.  I\  Langier,  bright  crimson 
Richard  Wallace,  white,  violet 

eye  . ••• 

Lumincaux,  rosy  pink,  carmine 

eye  . 

R.  P.  Struthers,  bright  red,  car¬ 
mine  eye  . 

T.’Evcnemcnt,  salmon,  red  eye.  . 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  salmon  pink, 

dark  red  eye . . 

Rynstrom,  carmine  rose........ 

It!  f unite,  brilliant  rich  French 

purple  . . 

1  at  Vogue,  pure  mauve,  analine 

red  eye  . 

.Titles  Gambon,  bright  rosy  magen¬ 
ta.  light  eeuter  and  halo..... 
Wanndis,  "white  mottled  light  vio¬ 
let,  redish  purple  eye . 

Eugene  danzeiivillier.  lilac,  shad¬ 
ing  white  at  edges . 

Miss  Lingard,  early  pure  white 


Height 

Feet 

2i/. 

2  Vi 


2  Vi 

2  y2 


2  i/o 
2Vt 


2  V2 


3 

o 

2  Vi 
o 


Cannas 


Rlanehe  Wintzcr,  white .  3 Vt 

buttercup,  buttercup  yellow....  4 
Cloth  of  Gold,  mange,  tinted  gold 

and  coppery  red .  4 Vi 

Gladiator,  yellow,  spotted  red...  4 Vi 
Richard  Wallace,  canary  yellow  4  Vi 
Fire  Rird.  glistening  scarlet....  4 

Giant  crimson,  crimson .  5 

M«  •feiu1,  deep  crimson .  5 

Win.  Saunders,  bright  scarlet...  4 
Glad  inflora,  crimson  changing  to 

carmine  rose,  gold  edging....  3 Vt 
Panama,  orange  red,  edged  gold¬ 
en  yellow  .  3 

City  of  Portland,  glowing  sal¬ 
mon  pink  .  31/. 

Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Coiiard,  light  sal¬ 
mon  piuk  .  4 

Rosea  Giganiea,  soft  rose  to  ear- 

mine  pink  .  2,  Vi 

Orchid  FLOWERING  Tv  be 
Indiana,  glistening  orange  gold..  0 
King  Humbert,  orange  scarlet. 

streaked  crimson  . 

Louisiana,  vivid  scarlet .  7 

Wyoming,  orange  .  7 

Wintzer’s  Colossal,  scarlet .  5 

Mrs.  Karl  Kelsey,  orange  scar¬ 
let,  flaked  and  striped  golden 

yellow  .  7 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  pearly 
white,  lemon  center. 

General  MncArthur,  crimson  scarlet. 
Lady  Alice  Stanley,  coral  rose,  shading 
to  flush  piuk. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Indian  yellow, 
tinted  white. 

Laurent  Carle,  brilliant  carmine. 
Ophelia,  salmon  flesh,  shaded  rose. 
Mine.  Ravary,  nankeen  yellow. 


Caroline  Tea  tout,  satiny  rose,  brighter 
center. 

Maman  Corbet,  bright  flesh  pink,  saf¬ 
fron  shading  at  base  of  petals. 

Lady  Asbtown,  soft  rose,  shading  to 
yellow  at  base  of  petals. 

Radiance,  carmine  pink,  yellow  shading 
■•it  base  of  petals. 

Mine.  Abel  Cbatenay,  rosy  crimson, 
shaded  darker. 

BlumeuscUmidt,  light  yellow,  outer 
petals  edged  rose. 

Killarney,  White,  pure  waxy  white. 

Killarney  Rrilliant,  near  crimson,  rich 
glowing  shade. 

Killarney  Queen,  bright  cerise  pink. 

Jonkheer  .7.  L.  Mock,  deep  imperial 
pink,  outside  of  petals  silvery  rose  and 
white. 

Mme.  Leon  Paine,  silvery  salmon,  or¬ 
ange  yellow  shaded  center. 

Lady  Hillingdon,  bright  saffron  yellow, 
shaded  coppery  orange. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer,  brilliant  pink. 

K. 


Moles  in  Lawn 

I  have  a  small  house  and  about  the 
house  is  a  large  piece  of  lawn.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  breaks  in  the  ground,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about.  10  feet,  here  and  there  ap¬ 
pear  mounds  of  fresh  earth,  apparently 
forced  up  by  some  animal,  mole  or  other 
pest.  These  mounts  are  about  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  to  six  inches  high. 
Wnat  is  doing  this,  and  what  is  the  rem¬ 
edy'/  w.  c. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

The  upheaval  of  the  ground  as  de¬ 
scribed  is  without  doubt  the  work  of 
moles.  The  mole  is  very  fond  of  grubs 
and  other  underground  insects,  and  as 
these  are  nearly  always  more  plentiful  in 
sod  land  than  elsewhere,  such  places  af¬ 
ford  quite  a  bountiful  field  of  operations, 
and  if  allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed  they 
will  literally  ruin  a  lawn.  Many  methods 
for  getting  rid  of  them  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  almost  all  of  which  have  been 
tried  by  the  writer,  together  with  some 
original  schemes  of  his  own,  but  nothing 
has  proven  effectual  but  the  trap.  Kero¬ 
sene  oil,  lye,  red  pepper,  etc.,  will  some¬ 
times  drive  them  away  temporarily,  but 
the  trap  causes  their  permanent  disap- 
pcaraiioc.  as  a  dead  mole  never  comes 
back.  Trapping  is  not  altogether  suc¬ 
cessful  either,  in  the  hands  of  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  but  the  correct  way  to  set  the 
trap  is  soon  learned  by  the  observant,  and 
after  that  is  learned,  the  successful  trap¬ 
ping  of  moles  is  quite  a  simple  and  easy 
matter.  Any  of  the  traps  advertised  in 
the.  seed  catalogues  may  lie  used  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Moles  seldom  make  their  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  territory  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate,  hut  off  to  the  side.  The  shrub  bor¬ 
der.  fence  row,  the  building  foundation, 
under  the  piazza,  roots  of  trees,  etc.,  are 
favorite  places  for  taking  up  permanent 
quarters,  and  a  little  time  spent  iu  care¬ 
fully  looking  over  the  ground,  will  usual¬ 
ly  result  in  locating  the  entrance  run  to 
the  lawn.  Iu  this  run  is  the  place  to  set 
the  trap,  and  as  near  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance  as  possible.  If  this  is  done  and 
the  trap  properly  set,  there  is  generally 
no  long  delay  in  catching  the  whole 
bunch ;  the  writer  has  caught  as  many  as 
seven  iu  one  entrance  ruu  iuside  of  10 
days.  K. 


Fruit  Trees  for  Local  Trade 

Regarding  article  on  page  85,  if  the 
standard  apple  trees  are  set  40  feet  apart 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  pencil,  plum, 
pear  and  cherry  trees  20  feet  apart.  In 
ibis  way  trees  in  adjoining  blocks  can  be 
cultivated  without  being  bothered  by 
rows  which  do  not  match.  At  present  we 
arc  planting  the  same  varieties  for  fillers 
as  fur  standards.  That  is,  our  trees  are 
planted  in  solid  blocks,  20  feet  apart  each 
way,  .expecting  to  take  out  alternate 
diagonal  rows  in  about  15  years  or  less 
as  the  trees  begin  to  crowd.  This  will 
leave  a  tree  in  the  center  of  each  40-foot 
square.  These  can  he  removed  when  they 
begin  to  crowd.  The  main  advantage  of 
this  method  of  planting  is  in  the  spray¬ 
ing  and  gathering  of  the  fruit.  Different 
varieties  of  apples  need  different,  spray¬ 
ing  treatment,  and  it  makes  much  more 
driving  where  the  filler  system  is  used 
unless  a  sort  of  compromise  spraying 
calendar  is  adopted  and  some  trees 
sprayed  as  much  too  late  as  others  are 
too  early.  These  objections  have  less 
weight  in  smaller  orchards.  A.  w. 

Now  York. 
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The  1916  \ 

Aspinwall  No.  3 
Potato  Planter 

With  Fertilizer  Attachment 


The  1916  Aspinwall  Potato  Digger 


OTATO  demand 


s  are  ever  increasing.  Prices  are  continually  soaring. 
Y'  And  yet,  when  planted  and  harvested  the  Aspinwall  Way,  producing 
costs  are  reduced  50%.  Requires  less  men,  less  horses,  less  time,  less 
effort.  Produces  greater,  better,  healthier  crops.  Makes  potatoes  the  most 

profitable  crop  you  can  grow.  Start  growing  them  now.  Grow  them  the  Aspinwall  way — 

Plant  and  Harvest  with 


We  are  the  world's  oldest  and  largest  makers  ing  and  harvesting  machinery  the  world  has 

of  potato  machinery.  We  make  nothing  else.  ever  known.  Over  sixty  thousand  users  cvcry- 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  we  have  ex-  where  will  tell  you  how  we  have  succeeded, 

perimented  and  confined  our  efforts  to  the  You’ll  readily  understand  why  when  you 

production  of  the  most  perfect  potato  plant-  start  to  grow  potatoes  the  Aspinwall  Way. 

The  Aspinwall  Planter  No.  3 

is  operated  by  only  one  man.  It  requires  no  human  aid  other  There’s  no  changing  or  adjusting  of  pickers  for  planting  dif- 

than  the  driver.  There’s  no  second  man.  No  injuries  to  the  ferent  sizes  of  seed.  Canvas  sack  hopper  doesn’t  clog  seed. 

fingers.  No  dust  blinded  eyes.  No  dizziness.  The  hand  that  plants  Simple  regulation  of  distance  from  9  to  30  inches  or  more  if 

the  crop  is  the  iron  hand  on  this  machine.  It  is  faithful,  un-  desired.  Feed  and  coverers  regulated  easily  by  simply  turning 

tiring,  accurate.  It  can’t  forget  a  hill— it  can’t  be  affected  by  thumbscrew  from  the  seat.  All  parts  thrown  in  and  out  of 

the  cold,  and  the  size  of  the  seed  doesn’t  matter.  gear  automatically  when  raising  or  lowering  plow. 

Enables  One  Man  to  Plant  5  to  8  Acres  per  Day  The  f  Potato  PI:,mter  0«f,e,,s  tlle  ,furr.0"  '  drT  5ee,J 

v  3  — any  size — covers,  marks  next  row  and,  it  desired,  sows 

It  is  easier  to  operate,  has  lighter  draft  and  enables  you  to  fertilizer  all  in  ONE  operation.  Attachment  can  be  furnished 

plant  accurately  more  acres  per  day  than  any  other  planter  made.  to  plant  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


le  a  record.  It  works  the  Aspin-  Bronze  bearings— light  draft— designed  and  balanced  to 

iree  sizes— meets  all  conditions.  produce  best  possible  results.  Digs  to  end  of  the  row, 

vith  agitating  rear  rack  with  or  leaving  no  vacant  spaces  to  be  dug  by  hand.  Is  gear, 

rator,  or  furnished  with  extension  driven  from  both  sides  and  is  easily  thrown  in  and  / 

gives  24  inches  additional  sep-  out  of  gear  by  simply  turning  gear  keys.  Wheels  have 

ce.  Depth  of  digging  is  regulated  lar?e’.  1trac,txi;’n  a?aPted  f,)r  .bo\h  level  X  > 

i.  '  .  .  .  .  and  side  hill  work.  Wheel  bands  for  use  in  dnv-  X  Xl 

evei .  Deliveis  potatoes  ill  neat,  ing  to  and  from  fields  furnished  free.  These  yr  y/^ 

audition.  bands  make  it  unnecessary  to  remove  lugs. 

Other  Aspinwall  Pot  a  So  Growing  Products  X^x^£^ 

In  addition  to  potato  planters  and  diggers,  we  build  a  complete  line  of  potato  /  v 

growing  equipments  including  Cutters,  Sprayers,  Sorters,  etc.  All  are  of  S  A  -O 
strictly  highest  grade  and  fully  described  in  our  complete  catalog.  S?  N 

\  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co. 

.  n.  437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan  /♦ 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  s' 

W/|V  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery  /  /y /jr 
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bend  Nj  \  aratingsurfa 
*  Ng.  by  handy  1 

l0r  V  \  clean  c< 
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Get  the  Details  \AN. 

Learn  ALL  about  the 
machinery  that  doubles 
your  potato  growing  profits. 

Send  the  Coupon  on  the 
opposite  corner— write  to< 
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Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'I'ur  UKLoo  all  your 
*  Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Eural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  persons  were  killed 
sihd  two  others  badly  injured  Jan.  ”7, 
near  Allen  wood,  X.  J..  when  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  express  train  bound  for  Long 
Branch  crashed  into  an  automobile.  The 
force  of  the  collision  threw  the  engine 
from  the  rails  and  it  rolled  down  an  em¬ 
bankment. 

Jan.  27  the  bursting  of  n  dnm  near  San 
Diego.  Cal.,  flooded  the  Otny  Valley,  and 
caused  heavy  loss  of  life.  Shocking  con¬ 
ditions  existed  in  and  around  San  Diego, 
the  bay  being  filled  with  debris  and  dead 
animals.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
is  estimated  at.  over  GO.  Escondido  was 
flooded,  also  the  Tin  Juana  Valley. 

Jan.  .r10  it  was  reported  that  severe 
rain  and  sleet  storms  had  done  much 
damage  through  Southwestern  Missouri. 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
Northwestern  Kansas.  In  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  an  unprecedented  rise  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries  caused  heavy 
damage.  Miles  of  fanning  lands  were 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Factory-to-User  Plan 

You  can't  duplicate  thin  buggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  thin  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 


We  know  ItV  no  rink  for  n*,  as  our  *8  years 
experience  has  taught  ub  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  tn  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reawn  why  today  wo  are  the  target  makers  of 
buggl.a  .hipping  dlreet  to  tha  farmer.  We 
make  Buggies  la  Hueh  largo  munlier*  that 
material  and  labor  cost  us  lens.  We  out  out  all 
tho  iiihlilhrmeu  and  aare  you  their  prollts. 


Write  on  post  card  for  out 
money  making  books 


cued  with  sand  bags.  The  Mississippi 
River  Jan.  HI  had  reached  a  stage  of  Ml 
feet  at  St.  Louis  and  was  still  rising. 

President  Wilson  nominated  Louis  D. 
Brandels  of  Boston.  Jan.  28  for  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  succeed  tin'  late  Justice  Lamar 
of  Georgia.  There  is  likely  to  he  much 
opposition  to  the  appointment.  The  chief 
objection  urged  against  Mr.  Brandels  in 
the  Senate  is  his  radicalism.  Some  Sen 
a  tors  of  the  conservative  type  contend 
that  he  lias  been  too  closely  identified 
with  trust  legislation  of  a  radical  type  to 
be  qualified  to  sit  impartially  in  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  as  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  and  steel  trust  eases. 

Explosions  in  powder  houses  of  the  dn 
Pont  Company  at  Carney's  Point,  N.  .T., 
injured  six  men  Jan.  28,  and  started  a 
fire  which  destroyed  four  big  buildings 
housing  thousands  of  pounds  of  rifle  pow¬ 
der.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $300,- 
000-  Three  of  the  six  men  who  were 
burned  are  in  a  serious  condition  and 
little  hope  is  held  out  for  them. 

WASHINGTON.— A  general  blanket 
measure  to  prohibit  misbranding  of  all 
articles  entering  interstate  commerce  not 
covered  by  the  pure  food  mid  drug  act 
and  the  insecticide  act  has  been  framed 
by  a  sub-coniniiltec  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  and  soon  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

The  most  drastic  anti-fake  advertising 
lull  ever  drawn,  it  is  believed,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  Jan.  31  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  chairman 
of  the  District,  of  Columbia  Committee. 
The  bill  only  applies  to  the  District,  but 
may  serve  as  an  example  for  States  and 
municipalities.  A  fine  of  $500  or  GO  days’ 
imprisonment  is  prescribed  for  persons, 
firms  or  corporations  that  cause  publicity 
to  he  given  to  any  "false,  untrue  or  mis¬ 
leading  statement,  representation  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  with  intent  to  deceive.”  The 
hill  is  so  drawn  as  to  cover  advertising 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  in  newspapers, 
handbills,  posters,  circular  letters  or  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Charging 
the  packers  of  the  LTnited  States  with  con¬ 
trolling  practically  every  article  of  food 
members  of  the  American  Live  Stock  As¬ 
sociation  in  convention  at  El  Paso.  Tex.. 
.Tan.  27,  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
Slate  and  the  nation  to  enact  laws  to 
break  up  the  alleged  combine,  urging  that 
the  penalties  he  imprisonment  instead  of 
fines.  Speakers  asserted  that,  the  packers 
pay  the  fines  and  continue  their  prac¬ 
tices.  whereas  they  would  fear  imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  IT.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  announced  that  it  will  hold  an  exam¬ 
ination  in  Washington,  D.  C..  on  Fell.  23, 
to  secure  eligiblos  for  the  position  of  field 
agent  in  marketing  and  organization, 
which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  from 
$1,200  to  $1,000  per  annum,  and  on  Feb. 
20,  to  secure  eligibles  for  appointment  as 
assistant  in  home  economics  extension 
work,  at  an  annual  salary  of  from  $1,800 
to  $2,500.  Both  positions  are  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  “poultry 
trust,”  more  than  a  dozen  of  whom  were 
convicted  about,  three  years  ago,  and  sent 
to  jail,  appeared  before  Judge  Rosalsky, 
in  General  Sessions,  New  York,  Feb.  3, 
and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  In  the  cases  of  10  men  who 
are  now  out  of  the  huamess  sentence  was 
suspended  for  one  year.  Four  defendants 
have  died  since  the  indictments  were  filed. 

A  new  insect  pest  known  as  the  fruit- 
tree  leaf-roller  is  doing  some  damage  in 
Western  New  York.  It  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  in  Genesee  Comity,  and  has  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  Monroe  County.  The  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  warning 
about  this  insect.  It  is  very  difficult  t<> 
control,  as  it  hides  in  the  opening  buds 
or  in  rolled  leaves.  Miscible  oils  wh  m 
thoroughly  applied  will  take  rare  of  most 
of  the  eggs.  These  oils  should  be  applied 
in  the  Spring  always  before  the  buds 
burst,  and  a  spray  of  one  gallon  of  oil  to 
15  gallons  of  wafer  is  recommended.  A 
bulletin  on  the  subject,  has  been  issued  :it. 
Cornell. 

The  first  annual  exhibit  of  vegetables 
by  the  Detroit  Growers’  Association  was 
held  at  that  city  Jan.  22.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wait,  secretary 
of  extension  work  of  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College ;  i’l'of.  JJ-  D-  "  helan,  of  the 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y ork 


Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 


MalU*d  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 
anil  describe*  In  detail  our 

175  Styles  of  Buggies 

It  also  shows  the  high  quality  and  low  prices 
we  offer  In  our 

65  Styles  of  Harness 

T.ll.  how.  hr  .hlppln*  <1  tract  to  you,  y,  ht<  the  agent.’ 
and  dewier*'  profit,  and  are  able  to  oiak.i  you  .ucn  very 
low  prln*..  Kemcmbcr  Ita  fraa.  Better  write  u.  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

725  B*«rd»l»y  Av»..  ELKHART,  IND. 


LIMEandBIGGER  CROPS 


A  SOUR  soil  will  not  produce  pay¬ 
ing  crops.  Acid  soil  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  absence  of  lime.  Supply 
the  best  lime  (Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone)  and  you  immediately  build 
up  the  soil .  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  releases  the  high-priced  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  that  are  locked  up 
in  the  soil — supplies  nitrogen — and 
makes  the  land  sweet  and  productive. 


»  M^,>\SNX\N>.VS\\Nv 

lerps^ncNsss 


UP  1%  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Suitable  for  pumping  water,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  operating 
dairy,  spraying,  electric  and  threshing 
machinery,  or  any  general  A  power  re¬ 
quirement  ml 


Write  for 
free  cat¬ 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating  t 
size  <ie-  1 

sired. 


is  the  PUREST  and  most  practical 
form  of  lime.  Itisground  almost  asfine 
as  flour — this  fineness  makes  it  immedi¬ 
ately  avail  able  to  plantlife — will  restore 
your  soil  so  it  will  produce  maximum 
crops.  W  hen  you  want  Lime  REMEMBER 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 

Hisbeit  Test — Finely  Ground — Low  Prices- -Prompt  Service 

Sftml  today  for  prions  and  valuable  five  booklet  gfvlnir 
scientific  information  for  the  progressive  farmer. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

A  BOO  MILTON  AVE.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  \ 
Dept,  D.  Warrea,  Fa.,  U  S.  A, 


The  lUndaid  ipring*  ©I  America  finer  1889.  M*U 
»fiF  wsgon  *  spang  *«gon.  Prevent  damsgr  to 
etc.,  on  ro«d  to  ©urirt  **v*  twl- product  brings 

cnorr — wjgoD  lists  lonpr — rrtkr  k»r  driver—  c«mr  for  boms.  — 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Spring*  O 

K»*de  RtL  Vtfff  ev»*‘t»oi  e*d*fu«*M»  AH  %ie*v—  jl  J| 
in  4iiv  w**f>o  up  to  5  tons  capscity.  II  oof  at  deaWr’s,  mil*  II  j 
fur  cirrvlar  showing  how  Harr*  Springs  ravt  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  SL,  Rack.,  WU. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita- 
lion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neal  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold —  Rural  XEW< 
Yohkeh"— on  outside. 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

H  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOB 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

agf  Ij^.  Write  Today  for  latest  booklet 

(BIS)  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

xjr  106  Pearl  Street,  New  Y#rk  City 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Ask  for  catalogue  “B”  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap 


GRIMM’S 


Champion  Evaporator  Company 
Hudson,  Ohio 


FERTILIZERS 
THAT  FERTILIZE 


you  se^ect  a  p^ant  *oocl 
for  your  crops,  do  not  buy 

Fertilizer ,  but 

buy  FERTILIZERS  that  FERTILIZE 

Those  well-known  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  BRANDS 
are  really  plant  foods  made  up  of  only  the  best  obtainable 
materials  which  are  readily  assimilated  by  the  plants,  and 
S3T  make  all  of  our  brands  perfect  in  mechanical  condition. 

'J/  We  have  a  brand  for  every  requirement,  and  you  may  have  our  booklet 
•  descriptive  of  them  for  the  asking. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

Sales  Office :  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 


February  12,  191G. 

same.  and  A.  M.  Brown,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Mr,  Brown  urged  closer  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  growers  with  the  farmers, 
and  Prof.  Whelan  spoke  on  methods  of 
conserving  anil  protecting  vegetable 
crops.  T’rof.  Wait  told  of  the  dependence 
of  Hie  growers  on  close  relationship  with 
one  another  in  promulgating  instructive 
information  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
members  of  the  association  held  a  round 
table  discussion. 

In  order  to  protect  the  White  pine 
forests  of  the  country  from  the  disease 
kmnvn  as  the  White  pine  blister  rust,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  a  Federal  quarantine  op 
shipments  of  five-leaved  pines  and  culti¬ 
vated  black  currants  from  several  East¬ 
ern  States.  A  public  hearing  on  this 
question  was  held  by  the  Federal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board  at  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Washington,  Feb.  4.  The 
States  which  it  is  proposed  to  quarantine 
on  this  account  are  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  W.  Selby  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year.  .T.  R.  Bechtel  of  State 
College,  is  the  newly  elected  secretary. 


An  Institute  Worker  on  Long  Island 

Part  I. 

Special  Advantages. — I  have  just 
been  spending  10  days  in  the  farm  insti¬ 
tute  work  on  Long  Island,  and  while  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
locality  in  this  way  on  several  previous 
occasions,  yet  always  the  island  appeals 
to  me  with  a  certain  charm  of  novelty. 
As  always  before  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  special  agricultural  advantages 
as  well  as  the  somewhat  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  annex  to  New  York  State. 
The  island  possesses  all  the  pleasures  of 
exploration  for  the  farmer  who  is  fam¬ 
iliar  only  with  up-State  conditions.  To 
begin  with,  both  soil  and  climate  are 
fundamentally  different  from  l  lie  rest  of 
l lie  State.  There  is  a  range  of  low’  gla- 
cial  hills  along  the  northern  shore  which 
in  soil  character  and  in  flora  is  very 
similar  to  the  adjacent  mainland,  but 
outside  of  this  the  island,  both  in  its 
soils  and  its  botany,  is  related  to  the 
great  Atlantic  coastal  plain  which  lies 
south  of  New  York  City. 

Son,  Character. — Much  of  the  soil  is 
little  more  than  old  beach  gravels  made 
np  of  very  hard,  coarse,  insoluble  mate¬ 
rials — a  mixture  of  sand  and  quartz 
marbles.  Soils  of  this  character  are  of 
low  agricultural  value  for  two  reasons. 
For  one  thing  the  amount  of  available 
plant  Food  is  very  small  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  this  soil  is  practically  a  sieve 
so  far  as  rainfall  is  concerned.  Long 
Island  receives  a  precipitation  notably 
larger  than  most  localities  ill  the  State 
yet  (he  water  percolates  downward  so 
rapidly  and  gi  ts  beyond  the  reach  of 
plants  so  quickly  that  no  part,  of  the 
State  suffers  so  severely  from  occasional 
droughts.  Only  two  years  ago  there  was 
a  drought  so  severe'  that,  ,10-yea  r-old 
trees  were  killed  outright.  Bear  in 
mind  that  I  do  not  wish  to  generalize 
too  widely.  There  arc  Home  good  loam 
soils  along  the  Sound  and  at  each  end. 
I  recognize  that  there  is  some  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  agriculture,  but  it  is  in 
spite  of  soil  conditions  and  not  because 
of  them.  Farming  on  Long  Island  goes 
on  by  virtue  of  skill  and  adaptability 
and  purchased  plant  food. 

Climate. — So  far  ns  temperatures  are 
concerned  the  island  has  a  half-oceanic 
climate,  which  is  most  kindly,  and  on  the 
eastern  end  is  comparable  with  South 
Jersey  or  Eastern  Shore  Maryland.  The 
southeastern  shore  lias  un  average  of  200 
days  between  the  last  Spring  and  the 
first  Autumn  frost  a  period  almost 
twice  as  long  as  on  the  high  land  of  the 
Central  New  York  plateau.  It  is  hard 
to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
in  all  intensive  market  gardening  opera¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  Opportunities  it 
gives  for  double  cropping  and  also  for 
the  practice  of  .soil  im  prove  men  l  by  the 
use  of  cover  crops. 

Natural  Growth.  The  very  poorest 
lands  of  the  island  are  usually  covered 
by  a  low  growth  of  scrub-pine — the  so- 
called  pine  barrens.  There  are  some 
rather  extensive  tracts  of  this  character, 
yet.  even  here  small  clearings  and  truck 
patches  are  appearing  in  the  wilderness. 
One  of  the  most,  interesting  features  of 
the  region  is  the  Hempstead  Plains.  This 
is  an  area  of  natural  prairie  in  tho  west 
central  portion,  extending  perhaps  four 
miles  wide  and  20  miles  long,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  records  and  traditions  it 
was  grass-covered  and  treeless  at  the 
coming  of  the  first  white  man.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
region  was  captured  by  grass  at  the  close 
of  the  glacial  epoch  and  held  by  a  sod 
so  close  that,  the  surrounding  woodland 
was  never  able  to  encroach  upon  it. 
Mpch  of  the  plain  was  held  by  tile  town 
of  Hempstead  for  generations  as  public 
commons.  Later  it.  was  sold  to  A.  T. 
Stewart  (40  years  ago  the  merchant 
prince  of  his  time)  for  $45  per  acre, 
and  it  is  still  locked  up  in  his  estate,  so 
that  much  of  it  has  never  yet  been 
plowed.  IL  is  covered  by  a  broom  sedge 
sod  which  needs  plenty  of  power  before 
the  plow  to  break  it.  the  first  time.  There 
is  a  surface  layer  of  dark  loam  that  ap¬ 
pears  good  to  the  eye  and  touch,  but  it 
it  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  loose,  open 
gravel,  which  allows  too  much  drainage 
for  flic  best  agricultural  value. 

(Continued  on  page  23S.) 
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Dr.  Burrill  ^ 

The  Million  Dollar 
Strawberry 


and  Howto 
Grow  Them 


1 1 R^bc^t^ct^ :  on i^i^l^is^^s^are^ of  the  ea^^.  Grow  strawberries  tfie 

***  Tli  i  f 

day  fellows.  What  they  have  done,  you  can  do  i£  you  will  just  make  the  try.  Seud^or^ur 
A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden  free  book  and  let  us  help  you  earn  a  productive  home. 

Kellogg’s  Everbearers  Kellogg’s  Service  Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

Kellogg's  everbearing  varieties  When  you  buy  Kellogg  Pedigree  Best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever  written.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold, 

fruit  continually  through  June,  plants  you  also  get  Kellogg’s serv-  Used  by  agricultural  colleges.  Fully  explains  the  Kellogg  Way  of  picking 

July,  August.  September  and  October.  ice.  Whether  you  grow  strawberries  for  two  big  crops  from  each  acre  each  year—  a  "big  profit  in  the  spring  and  a  bigger  one  in  the 

Heavy  frost  does  not  cheek  their  fruiting.  home  use,  pleasure  or  profit  you  will  get  fall.  Step  by  step,  every  detail  of  strawberry  growing  is  explained  in  a  plain  and  practi- 

Three  months  after  plants  are  set  you  benefit  of  our  thirty-three  years  of  cal  manner.  Written  by  men  who  have  mado  a  fortune  growing  strawberries.  Pictures 

will  be  picking  big,  red  berries.  These  strawberry  experience.  **  never  arc  too  and  describes  stxty-one  standard  and  seven  everbearing  varieties.  Tells  how  to  make 
plants  produce  large  fanev  berries  in  PU32  nn-.wer  your  questions.  Out  sery-  ruin  when  the  sun  shines,  how  to  make  one  aero  do  the  work  of  two,  how  to  earn  a 

plants  pror  r  c  targe,  tanoy  otrnes  in  ice  department  is  on  the  job  six  days  in  jnoductxve  home,  how  to  Bupply  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries  the  year  round 

greatquantitics.  Many  growers  are  mak-  the  week  and  52  weeks  in  the  year.  We  How  to  grow  strawberries  and  vegetables  on  the  same  ground  and  at  the  same  time! 
ing  at  the  rate  of  51.000  to  51.200  per  acre  make  lug  money  growing  strawberries  How  to  double  the  value  of  your  land.  How  to  grow  strawberries  on  the  farm,  by  the 

the  same  season  plants  are  set.  These  and  woenjoy  helping  others  make  money.  acre,  in  the  small  garden  and  back  yard.  And  how  the  Wonderful  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants 

everbearers  will  produce  more  dollars  Strawberry  growing  offers  a  grand  op-  are  grown  on  the  great  Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Michigan  and  Idaho,  Explains  why  one 

per  square  rod  and  do  it  in  less  time  than  PeitunUy.  "  t115  w°rlcl  l8  hungry  for  de-  acre  of  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  produces  more  berries  than  can  be  grown  on  two  acres 

anything  you  can  grow.  Our  FREE  book  SSK 

pictures  and  describes  seven  of  these  Oet  our  FREE  book  and  read  the  letters  page.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  easy  to  understand.  Contains  pictures  of  summer  and 

varieties  and  tells  you  how  to  grow  them.  from  both  beginners  and  old  timers,  who  fall  strawberries,  strawberry  fields  and  strawberry  gardens  made  fn.ni  actual  nhoto- 


Strawberries  on  the  Farm 


Strawberry  Garden 

A  Kellogg  strawberry  garden  will 
supply  a  large  family  with  all  the 
delicious  strawberries  they  can  eat  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  without  cost.  You  can 
have  strawberries  picked  fresh  from  tho 
vines  from  June  until  November  and 
canned  berries,  preserves  and  jam 
throughout  the  winter.  Why  should  you 
pay  a  high  price  forcommon  strawberries 
when  you  can  grow  the  Kellogg  kind  right 
in  your  own  garden  or  back  yard?  Our 
free  book  describes  garden  Selections 
adapted  to  all  soils  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  shows  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
Kellogg  gardens  growing  on  the  home 
grounds  of  customers,  Get  this  book  and 
learn  how  to  supply  your  family  free  with 
the  most  delicious  fruit  that  grows. 


We  want  every  farmer  to  get  our 
FREE  book  and  learn  howto  grow 
strawberries  and  how  to  add  beauty, 
pleasure  and  profit  to  his  home.  It  re¬ 
quires  less  work  and  less  experience  to 
grow  strawberries  than  common  garden 
vegetables.  Strawberries  yield  more 
dollars  per  acre  and  give  quicker  returns 
than  any  other  crop.  Strawberries  help 
the  housewife  to  prepare  her  three  daily 
meals  and  to  earn  her  own  spending 
money.  GrOw  strawberries  and  get  the 
boys  interested  in  a  profitable  business 
that  will  keep  them  on  the  farm.  Boys 
love  to  grow  money-making  crops.  Let 
them  join  our  Boys’  Strawberry  Club  and 
win  a  prize.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
will  yield  a  greater  profit  than  20  acres  of 
common  farm  crops.  Get  our  FRISK  book. 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Company 

0  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Company 

Box  480,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

Send  me  your  64  page  book.  "Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,  free. 
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An  Institute  Worker  on  Long  Island  diseases  follow  rapidly  outbreaks  of  com- 
.  ,w.,  >  mon  injurious  insects.  It  is  believed 

( (  nu tinned  from  page  -06.)  that  in  control  of  plant,  diseases  more 

Special  Crops.— Long  Island  on  the  consideration  should  he  given  to  the  part 

p  incipl..  of  the  .m\i\al  f  tic  fittest,  <jrgn uisrns.  Two  destructive  insects  are 

has  through  the  years  built  up  a  very  being  introduced  into  fruit-growing  sec- 

special  and  successful  agriculture.  The  tions  of  the  State.  These  are  the  pear 

old-time  general  farming  is  gone.  On  the  ^'iiuat<>  borer  and  the  Leopard  moth. 

,  ,  .  ,  Another  new  pest,  the  Citrus  mite,  was 

western  end  are  many  glass-houses  and  0im.rVed  0n  apples  and  pears  in  Ontario 

hotbeds,  and  a  market-gardening  indus-  County  and  is  the  first  record  of  the  oc- 

try  which  grows  almost  everything  pos-  cm-rence  of  the  pest  on  deciduous  fruits 
sible  in  the  North.  Here  too  are  the  (‘asf-  °f  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
headquarters  of  the  cucumber.  The  only  On  the  subject  of  dusting  orchards, 
important  tree,  fruit  is  the  peach  which  Prof.  Reddick  said  that  a  mixture  of  an 

is  being  planted  in  large  numbers — os-  insecticide  and  a  fungicide  can  be  applied 

pecially  toward  the  northern  shore.  Po-  in  powdered  form,  using  air  as  a  carrier, 
tatoes  are  the  most  important  single  witli  better  commercial  results  iu  the 
crop.  In  some  few  localities — notably  control  of  preventable  apple  diseases  and 
around  Orient — tin  effort  is  made  to  of  apple  inserts  than  can  be  obtained  by 
catch  the  extra  early  market  with  Cob-  spraying.  The  dust  method  makes  it 
bier  and  Bliss,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  orchard  at  critical 
the  main  crop  that  is  relied  upon.  The  times,  a  thing  often  impossible  with  the 
Breen  Mountain  and  its  somewhat  nu-  slow  liquid  process.  The  only  objection 
merous  relatives  seem  to  be  the  most  pop-  at  present  to  the  complete  substitution 
ular  type.  The  question  of  seed  potu-  of  the  dust  method  for  spraying  in  New 
toes  is  always  a  burning  one,  and  there  York  is  that  there  is  no  known  dust  pre¬ 
seems  to  be  too  much  complaint  regard-  para  tion  which  will  kill  scale  insects,  and 
ing  Maine  stock — both  as  to  being  true  no  dust  preparation  which  is  effective 
to  name  and  freedom  from  disease.  It  against,  such  insects  as  aphis  and  pear 
certainly  seems  true  that  the  quality  of  psylla.  Those  who  must  spray  for  scale 
seed  not  infrequently  makes  the  difference  anil  aphis  and  who  can  cover  their  or- 
between  success  and  failure.  It  is  in-  chards  in  two  days,  will  do  well  to  con- 
teresting  to  note  that  while  the  island  tinue  with  the  liquid.  Those  who  cannot 
depends  very  largely  upon  other  sections  cover  their  orchards  in  less  than  a  week 
for  its  own  seed,  yet  at  the  same  time  or  in  two  weeks  will  find  much  needed  rc- 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Bliss  grown  for  lief  in  the  dust  method, 
seed  for  the  Bermuda  growers.  j.  Andrew  Cohill  of  Hancock,  Md„ 

Potatoes. — The  potato  industry  on  gaVe  the  ‘Practical  experiences  of  an 
the  island  has  grown  to  tremendous  pro-  extensive  ovebardist."  He  told  of  the 
portions,  because  of  two  fundamental  ad-  advantages  of  Summer  pruning  to  induce 
vantages— a  favorable  light  soil  and  good  bearing.  Baldwin  trees  12  years  old  that 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oil-  had  not.  borne,  were  pruned  late  in  Sum- 
mate  is  very  unfavorable,  because  the  mer,  and  the  next  year  bore  a  fair  crop, 
potato  is  really  best  at  home  in  the  cool  ;)nd  the  next,  year  after  a  large  crop.  He 
smls  and  short  seasons  of  the  Aorth.  thins  the  branches  in  Summer  pruning; 
I  he  real  potato  section  of  our  State  lies  ]arge  branches  are  cut  in  Winter.  The 
around  the  northern  fringe  of  the  Adir-  frujt  grower  should  know  the  cost  of 
ondaeks.  This  long  hot  Summer  explains  production.  He  saved  1!  cents  a  barrel 
why  the  potato  loses  vitality  on  the  by  making  his  own  barrels.  The  labor  of 
island,  and  why  it  is  necessary  constant-  making  a  barrel  was  only  five  eeuts.  The 
ly  to  bring  In  new  stock  from  higher  ati-  materials  are  bought  and  the  barrels 
tildes  and  altitudes.  Still,  on  the  whole  made  in  Winter.  The  men,  even  pickers, 
the  industry  is  permanent  and  profitable.  worjc  by  the  day.  They  are  well  fed  and 
The  yield  last  year  was  fairly  satisfae-  housed  in  tents,  furnished  with  cots  and 
tory.  The  early  crop  was  almost  ruin-  blankets.  The  feeding  costs  75  cents  per 
ously  low,  but  prices  soon  advanced,  and  (]av.  Good  food,  housing,  wages,  and 
have  been ,  steadily  chmbing  until  now  jllst  hours  for  work  holds  the  pickers, 
cars  are  being  loaded  at  .>1.2o  per  bushel, 

with  some  men  holding  for  more  money.  Prof.  Adams  of  Cornell  was  a  substi- 
Farmers  with  half  or  more  of  their  crop  tute  for  Dean  Baliaway  of  the  College  of 
still  in  the  cellar  look  out  upon  life  with  Agriculture  and  read  his  paper,  which 
pretty  sunny  vision.  I  have  always  con-  said  in  part  that  for  7,000  days  the 
sidered  the  apple  grower  of  the  Ontario  world  has  been  getting  rid  of  its  surplus 
shore  the  agricultural  plutocrat  of  our  capital  at  the  rate  of  several  million  dol- 
State  but  I  have  decided  that  the  Long  lars  per  day  by  war.  The  United  States 
Island  potato  grower  at  his  best  is  a  in  general  begins  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
close  competitor.  Yet  the  other  side  of  this  .situation  in  buying  fertilizers  and  in 
the  shield  is  that  prices  are  sometimes  a  lack  of  markets  for  produce.  We  should 
low.  partial  failures  will  occur  and  the  expand  our  production  of  staple  crops  as 
fixed  charges  for  high-priced  lauds  and  necessities  the  world  must  have.  When  a 
high-grade  fertilizers  are  unavoidable,  million  people  are  killed  in  war,  con- 
Men  seldom  use  less  than  1.500  pounds  sumption  is  shortened  to  the  extent  of 
uf  complete  fertilizer  (almost  no  potash  what  they  would  consume,  so  we  must 
this  year)  and  the  custom  of  sowing  the  not  expect  too  large  sales  in  Europe  in 
land  with  rye  for  a  cover  crop  is  well  the  first  year  following  the  war.  New 
nigh  universal.  There  is  always  enough  York  apple  growers  should  learn  lessons 
residual  plant  food  to  enable  the  rye  to  from  the  citrus  fruit  growers,  especially 
make  a  splendid  growth.  oranges,  and  put  forth  their  propaganda 

jaked  van  vagenen,  Jr.  for  apples,  and  practice  their  methods  of 

packing  and  selling.  We  need  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  education  to  solve  our 

Western  New  York  Hor.icut.oraI  Society  ^'"Zn  Z°y& “elMS  t  "52 

Part  I.  tinue  to  work  along  the  lines  of  educa- 

.  ,  ,  . ,  .  ,  tion  and  get  all  the  light  we  can  on  bet- 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  RochCs-  ter  methods.  We  want  to  get  together 
ter.  January  _<-_9,  T\ .  (  .  Barry  was  re-  questions  of  ethics  so  we  will  have 
elected  president  and  John  Hall  secretary  confidence  in  each  other,  and  work  to- 
anu  treasurer.  gether  iu  advertising,  packing,  storing 

Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  Geneva,  spoke  on  and  marketing  fruit.  There  should  be 
the  increased  price  of  chemicals,  caused  a  State  supported  institution  whose  func- 
by  the  war,  and  the  blocking  of  the  Pan-  tion  it  is  to  help  the  fruit  growers  to 
tuna  Canal.  We  must  utilize  to  the  full-  standardize  their  products.  Bring  to- 
est  extent,  the  plant  food  iu  the  soil,  and  gether  small  units  or  associations  in  one 
all  sources  of  plaut  food  on  the  farm,  large  association;  then  problems  of  legis- 
aud  practice  the  economical  purchase  of  In t ion  can  be  handled.  Great  marketing 
fertilizers.  There  never  has  been  a  time  centers  and  selling  agencies  develop  so 
when  tillage  will  pay  so  well,  to  make  use  the  individual  farmer  need  not  consign 
of  inert  elements  iu  the  soil,  and  convert  unstandardized  products  to  irresponsible 
them  into  soluble  plant  foods.  Stable  dealers  or  middlemen.  Study  ihe  raeth- 
manure  should  be  carefully  saved  by  oils  of  the  ( ’alifornia  Fruit  Growers’  Ex- 
using  sufficient  absorbent.  Miscellaneous  change.  Know  what  you  want  then  get 
wastes  should  be  made  the  most  of.  together  and  ask  State  aid  to  get  it.  The 
Ground  phosphate  rock  cannot  be  recoin-  farm  bureau  can  help,  but  it  cannot  sell 
mended  where  quick  returns  are  wanted,  your  produce,  but  can  teach  you  to  pre- 
hut  mixed  with  farm  manures  it  some-  pare  it  for  market.  The  function  of 
times  gives  good  results.  Wood  ashes  ihe  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  train  for 
should  lie  purchased  only  with  a  guarau-  you  capable  leaders,  but  these  cannot 
teed  analysis.  Work  <»ut  your  problems  for  you.  You 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott  of  Geneva  spoke  must  fact  .that  you  must  work 

oil  injurious  insects.  The  orchard  tent-  out  your  own  salvation.  a  oil  must  study 
caterpillar  and  various  species  of  grass-  ae^  yourself. 

hoppers  were  destructive  in  many  sec-  Commissioner  Wilson  said  that  when 
tions  of  the  State.  The  carrot  rust  fly  the  market  end  is  regulated  the  fruit 
was  a  scourge  in  celery  plantings  about  grower  must  not  expect  that  his  prob- 
I.imn.  Lyons,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  Iltid-  loins  are  solved.  The  problem  is  to  less- 
son  River  valley  there  were  many  com-  rn  the  production  of  low-grade  fruit, 
plaints  of  losses  by  the  apple  maggot.  When  the  standard  of  apple  packing  is 
The  cherry  maggot  was  present  in  most  raised,  the  people  must  be  accordingly 
orchards  in  Western  New  York.  Shrink-  educated  up  to  it.  Fungus  diseases  are 
age  iu  apple  yields  because  of  aphides,  the  most  serious  difficulty  for  the  fruit 
has  shown  the  need  of  better  control,  grower  in  conforming  his  pack  to  the 
Spraying  of  open  buds  with  a  contact  apple-grading  law.  After  fighting  fungus 
spray  is  advised  as  the  most  promising  on  the  trees  the  grower  should  not.  store 
means  of  affording  efficient  protection  to  the  apples  in  sheds  where  in  moist  wcath- 
Jiearing  apple  trees.  Contact  sprays  as  er  the  fungus  may  develop  on  the  ap- 
soap,  oil  emulsion  or  nicotine  solutions,  pies.  Either  pack  and  market  immedi- 
are  iu  one  respect  deficient  against  green  ately  after  packing,  or  place  the  apples 
apple  aphis,  as  their  toxicity  ceases  as  in  cold  storage.  Commissioner  Wilson 
soon  as  the  spraying  mixture  dries  ou  said  in  answer  to  questions  that  S5  per 
the  foliage.  Experiments  during  the  cent,  of  apples  in  Now  York  wore  packed 
Summer  with  lime  ju  combination  with  in  accordance  to  the  apple  packing  law. 
nicotine  showed  that  foliage  thoroughly  After  packing  the  apples  should  be  in  a 
sprayed  with  the  mixture  was  quite  im-  temperature  of  close  to  30  degrees  in  two 
mune  from  attack  by  such  insects  as  or  three  days.  If  apples  are  stored  iu 
plant  lice,  leaf-hopper  or  pear  psylla.  Re-  sheds  before  packing,  the  ventilation 
cent  studies  indicate  that  various  plant  should  lie  "ood  and  the  apples  kept  dry. 


APPLIED  ON  YOUR  FARM 

_  Reduce  your  Fertilizer  Bills 

Make  Your  Soil  More  Fertile 
Fortify  Your  Fields  Against  Drought 
Improve  the  Tilth  of  Y our  Soil 
Bring  You  Larger  and  Better  Crops 

It  is  manufactured  from  PURE  Limestone  Rock  containing-  a  very  high 
percentage  of  carbonates  and  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  Plant  Life.  It  is  better  than  burned,  hydrated  or  any  other  form 
cf  Lime  and  Costs  Less 


WILL 


ORDER  NOW 
McKEEFREY  &  COMPANY 

LEETONIA,  OHIO 


You  can’t  make  your  farm  pay  big  profits,  unless  your  buildings  are  properly 
built.  A  poorly-built  house  means  illness  and  discomfort.  A  poorly-built  barn 
and  stables  mean  unhealthy  stock.  Poorly-built  silos  and  sheds  mean  spoiled 
silage  and  rusted  machinery.  All  three  mean  constant  repair  work — an  endless 
outlay  of  money  which  ought  to  have  been  clear  profit.  You  save  many  dollars 
and  much  future  trouble  if  you  build  with 


North  Carolina  Pine 


“ The  Wood  Universal” 

It  is  tough,  yet  easily  worked  and  equally  as  durable  as  many  mineral  substances  often  advo¬ 
cated  for  farm  buildings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  woods  known  for  your  purposes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  can  get  it  easily  and  quickly  any  place  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Write  today  for  our 
160-page  book  on  Farm  Buildings.  It  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  and  you  will  find  it  crammed 
with  money-saving  hints.  Sells  regularly  for  one  dollar. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk  Virginia 


Let  us  quote  you  on  your  barn  bill,  or  any¬ 
thing  you  want  in  lumber,  lath  or  shingles. 
We  will  make  you  low  prices  on  field 
drain  tile. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  guar 


Based  on  a 
antec  of  *'  best-fence-at- 
lowest  -  price  -  or  -  y  o  u  r  - 
money-back.”  our  FREE 
I  Fence  Bargain  Bulletin 
l  offers 

teiaiia 

felWSSi 


Write  ua  a  postal  todnj.  acimuica 

Let  ufl  mail  you  this  biff  • 

book  of  tho \«rj  latest, 

up-to-date  Now  York  etyles  In  wall-papers  —  the  most  beautiful 
patty  l  fit*  elf»iwn  In  many  v  ear  a,  Don’t  aeleot  ymjr  paper  until  you 
navo  wen  iham.  Beautify  your  entire  homo  i.nd  do  it  *1  urn *11  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  price*  bcj*ln  3c  for  a  double  roll, 

38c  papers  big  room  _ _ 

This  blir  tww  book  tel  I*  how  you  cuts  do  tho  Bra , SJliJ  Dl|)l 
work  yeiirnelf. quickly  ami cimly,  xnaiinir  I)' 

the  |ixrl'Tr,  diMnit  fwnr.,  bedroom*  and  ilM,1 1 

hall  briKht^f,  eb*er»*r.  rntars.ly  omr,  K  m3 1 1 ll 

Don't  min*  them  *»r»rin*d  pattern**  "o  ufiSb/V  ’Jgi  I !:n 

want  to  aend  you  frets.  Write  portal  tio\o  TV, 7  a  .at 1 1  ,/J 

— just  cay*  “‘Send  Wall  Paper  Book.  ’  Hl/L 


manufacturers  OUTLET  CO 

509  SYCAMORE  ST.,  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . . .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Sfft2  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Make  Your  Wife  Happy 


With  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

A  good  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work..  Bring  health,  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.  Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 
bath,  laundrv-,  kitchen  and  lawn.  Goulds  Water  Systems  have 
been  carefully  planned  for  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 
k  . — backed  by  t>5  year??1  experience*  You  can  draw  plenty 
^  of  water  from’  spring,  stream  or  well  with  one  of 

%  POULDSPUMPQ 

V^IFOPI  EWIW  StlfiVSCEk-/ 

k\  Our  handsome  Book,  “Water  Supply  for  the 

\\  Country  Home”  fully  explains  how  you  can 

$1  install  a  complete  water  system  in  house 

f/  and  bams.  We  will  help  you  select  the  k 

right  equipment.  Send  today  for  t  / 
instructive  bixjk,  free*  Write  Dept,  R,  / 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.  J  / 

Wain  Office  and  Works :  M  / 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  M  ffl 

Brai’chcx :  JJi 

^  -  New  York  Boston  I  j 

i  EiUtburgh  ^  Chicago 

J  )  - 


Write  / 
lor  this  ) 
Book.  ) 


WfMtfrtK 
WoTtm)  i 

/  for/hr  fi 

CoamiL 


GourOj  MF6,  Co. 

1 1  i.*  i  t  >  *  r  v.S.A, 


Idol 

Pyramid”  Pump 
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Eighty  Maxwells  Make  Good 

,NE  day  last  Autumn,  eighty  stock  Maxwell  automobiles  left  Buffalo, 


V-/  N.Y.,  for  as  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Portland,  Me., 
to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Every  item  of  expense  of  these  eighty  Maxwells — for  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  and 
repairs — was  carefully  checked  and  recorded. 

Under  Sworn  Records 

And  the  sworn  affidavits  of  these  eighty  Maxwell  drivers  created  a  new 
v  record  for  automobile  economy  by  showing  a  gasoline  consumption  as 
\  low  as  36.85  miles  per  gallon  —  an  oil  consumption  as  low  as  1134  miles 
\  per  gallon — and  no  expense  for  tires  or  repairs. 

\  Maxwell — “The  Car  Complete” 

The  “first  cost”  of  a  Maxwell  is  your  only  cost  Nothing  you  can  buy 
™  extra  will  make  it  a  better  automobile.  It  is  absolutely  complete. 

The  “after  cost”  is.  without  exception,  the  lowest  of  any  automobile  of  equal 
weight.  The  bona-fide  affidavits  of  these  eighty  drivers  prove  it.  70,000 
satisfied  Maxwell  owners  back  up  this  proof. 

Every  Road  a  Maxwell  Road 

The  Maxwell  has  abundance  of  power  and  speed.  It  conquers  hills  and  pulls 
through  the  worst  of  roads  in  any  weather.  It  has  strength  and  durability  to 
withstand  the  hardest  usage.  Yet  it  is  the  most  economical  auto- 

4  mobile  in  the  world,  to  buy  and  to  run. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  INC. 

ffiy  Dept.  B.W.,  DETROIT,  U.S.A. 


This  gives  you  the  right  idea  of  Maxwell  completeness  at  $655 

ELECTRIC  Starter  and  Electric  Lights.  WHEEL  BASE— 103  inches;  tread  56  in 

MOTOR— Four-cylinder,  L-head  type,  60  optional  for  the  South, 
cast  en  bloc.  Bore  3,6b  in.;  stroke  4,' 3  in.  WHEELS  —  Artillery,  of  best  grad 

MACNETO-Simms  high  tension.  demountable  rims. 

1  IRES — 30x3' -3  in.,  front  and  real 
CLUTCH — Cone,  faced  with  multibestos  Famous  make  of  anti-skid  tires  in  real 
lining,  runs  in  oil.  SPRINGS— Front,  semi-elliptic.  32  in 

TRANSMISSION— Selective  sliding  gear.  lon*|-  Rear  M*elliptic,  lower  half  40  it 
Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  long. 

AXLES — Front,  drop-forged,  I-bear 
CONTROL — Center  left  side  drive;  foot  section,  complete  with  spring  seat; 
accelerator.  16  in.  steering  wheel.  Rear,  floating  tvoe. 


BRAKES — Internal  and  external,  actu¬ 
ated  on  12‘  3  in.  drums  on  rear  wheels. 
EQUIPMENT— Two  electric  head  lights 
with  dimmer,  electric  tail  light,  gener¬ 
ator,  storage  battery,  electric  horn, 
speedometer,  “one-man”  mohair  top 
with  envelope  and  quick  adjustable 
storm  curtains,  double  ventilating  rain- 
vision  windshield.  Improved  instrument 
board  with  all  instruments  set  flush, 
spare  tire  carrier  with  extra  demount¬ 
able  rim,  jack  and  cools. 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 


Aill  Maxwell  Dealers  Can  Show  Kou  Copies  of  Original  Affidavits  as  Reproduced  in  this  Advertisement 
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Which  way  do  you  work? 


The  old 
back-breaking 
way? 


The 

Planet  Jr 


You  can’t  afford  to  cultivate  in  the  old  slow  back¬ 
breaking-  way.  The  Planet  Jr  way  takes  the  drudgery 
out  of  labor,  and  produces  bigger,  better  crops.  Planet 
Jrs  are  the  greatest  time-savers  ever  invented  for  farm  or 
garden;  and  the  most  economical  cultivating  tools  you 
can  use. 

Planet  Jr  tools  are  the  product  of  a  practical  farmer’s 
inventive  genius  and  manufacturing  experience  of  half  a 
century.  Last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  in  the  family 
garden  as  well  as  in  larger  acreage.  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in 
drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  easily  and  thoroughly  all  through  the  season. 

No.  11  Planet  Jr  Combined  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe, 
Cultivator,  Plow  and  Rake.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high, 
then  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.  The  plows 
open  furrows  and  cover  them.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  The  rakes  do 
fine  cultivation  and  gather  up  trash.  Unbreakable  steel  frame. 
14-inch  steel  wheels  and  specially  hardened  steels— both  new  this 
year.  The  greatest  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  Planet  Jr  hand-tools  (seed  drills  and  wheel-hoes) 
are  used  in  kitchen  gardens.  We  make  32  styles— various  prices. 
You  can’t  afford  to  work  without  a  Planet  Jr. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and  improvements 
to  our  Seeders.  YVheel-Hoes.  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
wheel  Riding-Cultivators.  Write  postal  (or  it  today. 

SL  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 


I 

i 


Make  Deep  Ditches 
For  5  Cents  a  Foot 

You  can  make  clean,  smooth  ditches  3  to  4  feet  deep 
and  5  to  6  feet  wide  in  the  hardest  ground  or  the  wettest 
soil  at  a  cost  of  from  3  to  5  cents  a  running  foot — less 
than  half  the  cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  finish  the 
job  quickly  and  do  it  better  by  using 

Atlas  FarmPowder. 

The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Just  drill  holes,  load  them,  fire, 
and  the  work  is  done!  By 
following  simple  directions 
you  take  no  risk  and  need  no 
experience  to  get  satisfactory 
results  with  Alias  Farm  Pow¬ 
der.  Sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


Send  Coupon  or  Valuable  Book — FREE 

Every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  read  our  74  page  book  Better  Farming’* 
fully  illustrated,  which  tells  how  to  increase 
farm  profits  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  The  Safest 
Explosive.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  dig 
ditches.  Use  it  to  blast  out 
stumps  and  boulders.  Use  it 
to  liberate  the  rich  plant  food 
in  the  6ubsoil.  Use  it  to  save 
time  and  save  money  in  many 
kinds  of  work. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office*:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Kansas  City.  Knoxville,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Si.  Louis 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me'yottr  74-pagc  book  "Bcrter  Farming.’)- 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  (he! 
purpose  before  which  1  mark  X.  i< .\ 8 

Stump  Blasting'  _  Tree  Planting 

~ 1  Boulder  Blasting  Ditch  Digging; 

I  I  Subsoil  Blasting  Quarrying-Mining’ 


Address. 


THE  MAILBAG 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry 

As  I  read  in  the  new  catalogues  the 
Continued  superlative,  lauding  of  the  (to 
me)  worthless  St.  Regis  raspberry,  I 
must  rise  to  condemn  it.  Two  years  ago 
1  fget  an  experimental  000  and  while  they 
made  a  wonderful  luxuriant  growth, 
there  has  never  been  enough  fruit  at  one 
time  to  be  worth  considering ;  and  most 
of  their  long  bearing  period  we  would 
not.  bother  to  pick  their  scattered  ber¬ 
ries.  They  are  large  and  fine-looking, 
but  are  Hat  and  insipid  in  flavor,  and  are 
the  only  variety  we  grow  that  has  worms 
among  the  seeds.  J.  <;.  LfiiiuirroN. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  varied  reports 
of  the  St.  Regis.  Some  utterly  condemn 
the  variety  as  Mr.  Leighton  does,  while 
others  go  so  far  as  to  praise  it  highly. 
Some  of  them  may  never  have  had  the 
true  variety. 

Painting  Cement  Cistern 

I  notice  on  page  108  an  article  by 
C.  G.  I*,  entitled  “Painting  a  Cement 
Cistern.”  Following  is  our  experience: 
We  built  cement  cistern  in  Full  of  1014, 
and  were  advised  by  some  to  pump  out. 
the  first  water,  for  it  would  not  be  soft 
water,  also  advised  by  one  person  to 
paint  the  cistern  with  melted  paraffin, 
which  we.  did.  For  a  100-barrel  capacity 
cistern  we  used  about  75  cents  worth  of 
paraffin.  In  order  to  keep  it  hot,  after 
melting  we  put  it.  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
placing  the  vessel  with  the  paraffin  in 
a  larger  vessel  containing  hot  water. 
We  used  an  old  whitewash  brush 
to  do  the  painting.  Our  cistern  was 
not  perfectly  dry  when  painted,  that 
not  being  necessary  as  the  paraffin  closes 
the  pores  in  cement,  causing  it  at  once 
to  be  both  air  and  water-tight.  The  above 
treatment  of  cistern  has  given  the  best 
of  satisfaction,  as  the  water  has  always 
been  soft.  N.  B. 

Ohio. 

Another  Back-to-the-Land  Problem 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  a  400-acre  farm 
with  water,  100  acres  open  and  stonc- 
dearpd.  the  remainder  in  chestnut  and 
maple  timber,  house  and  barns,  etc.  One 
hundred  acres  fenced,  two  horses  and 
Cows.  Now,  after  paying  for  (lie  place,  I 
shall  have  practically  no  funds.  I  am  no 
farmer.  Here  comes  my  question  :  Would 
we  starve  on  such  a  place?  Family  of 
five.  I  am  45;  know  no  trade;  am  not 
“lmndy  with  tools,”  am  rather  a  dreamer 
a  la  Thol-eau,  and  generally  speaking, 
helpless.  G.  P. 

This  man  now  lives  in  a  Southern 
State,  and  the  farm  lie.  mentions  is  in 
New  England.  The  chances  are  that  lie 
would  starve,  or  come  close  to  it,  unless 
lie  struck  a  country  where  land  values 
will  rise  rapidly.  A  baek-to-tbc-lander 
should  have  all  the  qualities  which  this 
mart  lacks,  though  lie  is  honest  enough  to 
admit  it.  Thoreau  would  have  come  close 
to  starving  if  his  sister  had  not  helped 
him  with  food.  We  fear  our  friend  is  not 
built  of  the  stuff  which  makes  successful 
back-to-the-landcrs. 


Battered  Hammers 

During  the  past  Summer  two  serious 
eye  injuries  came  to  my  attention,  occur¬ 
ring  to  men  who  were  using  battered  ham¬ 
mers  on  iron.  One,  a  laborer,  lost  liis  eye, 
a  large  piece  of  steel  flying  into  if.  and  it 
being  so  much  injured  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  I  he  eye.  In  the  other  case  a 
young  farmer  had  a  fine  piece  of  steel 
penetrate  liis  eye.  It  was  removed  with  a 
powerful  magnet,  but  his  sight  has  not 
returned.  Safety  first  and  always. 

New  York.  o.  fund  pitts,  m.  d. 


Clover  in  Wheat 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  four  acres 
sown  in  wheat  and  wish  to  sow  it  down  in 
clover  this  Spring.  It  is  a  clay  soil  and 
an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  When  would 
you  advise  me  to  sow  it?  Would  you 
mix  Timothy  ot*  Red-top  with  it? 

Romney,  W.  Va.  a.  j.  t. 

It  is  not  stated  wlnit  methods  may  he 
followed  in  the  future  in  caring  for  the 
orchard.  It  seems  that  clover  usually 
gives  better  results  sown  in  wheat  in 
Spring  when  the  ground  is  frozen  and 
honeycombed.  That  may  be  any  time 
from  February  to  April.  I  should  not 
advise  sowing  Timothy  nor  Red-top  with 
it.  Orchard  grass  and  Blue  grass  would 
be  better  for  the  orchard,  if  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  sod.  Also  Alsike  clover  is  ad¬ 
vised  along  with  Red  clover.  A  little  Al¬ 
falfa  with  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  get 
the  bacteria  started,  and  get.  a  stand  of 
Alfalfa,  the  next  time  the  orchard  is  to  he 
Heeded  down.  u.  t.  c. 

Moving  Tahoe  Trees. — To  move  a 
large  tree  cheaply  and  safely  in  England 
they  cut  down  on  one  sine,  cut  off  roots 
some  feet  from  body.  In  h  year  or  so 
many  rootlets  will  have  started,  enough  to 
keep  the  tree  alive.  No  special  care 
needed  then  to  make  tree  live.  The  above 
was  told  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  relia¬ 
ble  man.  You  may  know  it  already ;  I 
did  not,  though  interested  in  those  things. 

New  Hampshire,  o.  a.  kinoshuky. 


What  Standardization 
Means  to  Motor 
Car  Buyers 

IT  means  VALUE.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  a  car  is  standard¬ 
ized  does  the  buyer’s  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of 
purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite, 
proved  quality,  known  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  reduced  selling 
costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will 
be  sold  in  1916,  75%  will  be 
standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  #1000.00  each.  This  remark¬ 
able  American  achievement  is  the 
direct  result  of  standardization. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been 
standardized  by  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of 


f  DU  PONrft 
sABRIKOUj 


'•i0  U  b  MT  or#  / 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

40%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were 
upholstered  in  this  proved,  guar¬ 
anteed  material  ana  in  1916  the 
total  will  be  at  least  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standard¬ 
ized  automobile  upholstery.  It 
wears  better  than  coated  splits 
(commonly  sold  as  “genuine 
leather”)  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort 
of  the  best  leather. 

Rayntitc  Fabrikoid  for  tops,  single  or 
double  texture,  is  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  made  to  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money, 
buy  a  standardized  car 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


,  Mow  Many  hides  Y 
\  lj«s  A  Cow?/|pj 

iafC: 


Craftsman 

Fabrikoid,  the 

artistic  uphol¬ 
stery  material 
for  furniture  and 
home  decoration 
is  sold  by  lead¬ 
ing  department 
Stores. 


OTrn  GEILING 

VILLI  ROOFING 

1J  I  LLL  WEATHER  BOARDING 

W  ■  k-i-k  brick  SIDING 

For  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  lire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
now.  Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  •  New  York  City 


$10,000.00 


■acts  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  IESI  END  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 


As  low  as 

$7.90  | 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Cl  117 
t-Wood  oATI 


Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  aatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzier  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Terracing  & 

•  -IP  y  Made  Easy 

Yin  th”  common  sens© 

days  Ftrtn  Ditcher 

"rial.  T  /  ClOl£L  RRo.dCr.dtr 
Monty-back  \/  cleans  out  Interalff— grudeHrouda 
guarsntue.  All  SUel— Simple— Practical 

Trice  only  one-fourth  of  big  machines.  Docs  samo 
work.  Soon  pays  lor  Itself .  Able  your  dealer  or  write 
for  full  Information  and  Introductory  proposition. 
Owensboro  D  i  Ichtr  &  6  rader  C».  !■( .  B»  8  4  6.  OwensborMy. 


Mulchep 
&  Seeder 

imUcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
weeder  and  seeder  all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
— a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  tvr.th, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  ami 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  lor  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oata,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  u  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  BOX  842  ,  Utica,  H.  Y. 


jkKs'it,  p*».v-rgyy».  # 
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Farming  in  Europe 

Part  V. 


French  Farm  Machinery. — The  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  modern  farm  machinery 
is  not  yet  very  complete  and  perfect  in 
France.  The  occupiers  of  the  large  hold¬ 
ings  are,  as  a  rule,  very  up-to-date  and 
employ  all  the  best  and  necessary  im¬ 
plements.  but  the  small  and-  average 
farmers,  and  especially  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  are  still  quite  be¬ 
hind  in  the  employment  of  the  general 
agricultural  machinery.  In  some  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Cote-cTOr,  Cotes-du- 
Nord.  Seine.  Seine-et-Oise.  etc.,  the  use 
of  the  machinery  is  quite  general  and 
perfect  both  by  the  small  and  the  large 
farmers.  In  such  departments,  however, 
as  Morbiban,  Ilaute- Vienne,  Correze, 
Lozere,  etc.,  not  many  of  the  modern  con¬ 
venient  implements  are  employed.  In 
many  of  these  departments  the  sowing 
and  harvesting  machines  are  rare,  and 
in  some  the  thrashing  machine  is  almost 
unknown.  The  latter  machine,  however, 
is  being  introduced  now  in  almost  all  the 
sections  of  the  country  by  private  un¬ 
dertakings  and  cooperative  societies,  and 
is  thus  replacing  and  driving  away  the 
old.  slow,  uneconomic  and  unhygienic 
method — the  flail.  Several  of  the  other 
more  or  less  expensive  machines  are  also 
being  introduced  and  hired  to  the  small 
farmers  by  private  undertakings  or 
bought  and  used  cooperatively.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  farmers  are  rather  slow  in  the 
adoption  of  the  mechanical  power,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  he  very  willing  to 
make  a  transformation  unless  they  are 
compelled  by  necessity.  Many  of  them 
believe  that  the  quality  of  a  large  part  of 
the  hand  labor  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
machinery. 

Hand  Labor. — On  account  of  the  lack 
and  incomplete  employment,  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  an  enormous  amount 
of  hand  labor  is  necessarily  applied  upon  fur 
the  land.  A  large  part  of  the  hand  labor  uo 
is  female,  but  not  so  great  as  in  Her-  *il1 
many.  The  labor  wages  vary  somewhat  jn 

with  the  Section  of  the  country  and.  of  _ 

course,  with  the  season  of  the  year.  In  ts 
the  busiest  periods,  the  daily  laborer  .  j 
(male)  earns  about  $1  a  day:  while  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  In-  earns 
somewhat  Inss.  On  the  whole,  the  wages 
are  constantly  rising,  while  flic  hand  la¬ 
bor  is  becoming  scarcer  all  flic  time.  It 
is  worth  noting  here  that  the  exodus  of 
the  laborers,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  j 
the  farmers,  and  even  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  from  the  country  and 
their  emigration  into  the  cities,  is  lie- 
coming  very  serious  in  France.  It  seem*, 
however,  that  this  is  true  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

Animal  Labor. — The  animal  labor  is 
done  by  cows,  oxen,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses.  In  South  and  Central  France, 
and  especially  where  small  farms  prevail, 
the  work  is  mostly  performed  by  cows 
and  oxen.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
see  one.  two,  four  or  six  rows  and  oxen  J 
hitched  to  one  plow,  with  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  men  to  each  plow.  In  North¬ 
ern  France,  where  the  land  is  good  and 
the  farms  rather  large.  Hie  animal  labor 
is  generally  done  by  horses  and  oxen. 

The  writer  asked  many  of  the  farmers 
why  they  use  so  many  oxen  and  compar¬ 
atively  so  few  horses  for  the  farm  work. 

They  always  replied  that  the  oxen  were 
more  economical  than  the  horses.  They 
cost  less  to  keep,  give  less  trouble,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  lives  they  have  more 
value  than  the  horses.  The  oxen  work 
slower  than  the  horses,  but  they  stand 
more  work. 

Small  yk.  Large  Farms. — Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  securing  qualified  labor, 
aud  ou  account  of  the  belief  that  a  large 
part  of  the  hand  labor  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  farm  machinery, 
the  small  farms,  down  to  a  certain  size, 
are  in  favor  and  considered  more  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  claimed  that  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  from  the  large  farms 
are  annihilintod  by  the  scarcity  of  qual¬ 
ified  labor  and  the  large  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  big  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment ;  while  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  resulting  to  the  small  farms  from 
the  incomplete  equipment  of  machinery 
is  compensated  by  the  better  quality  of 
the  hand  labor  and  the  more  intensive  j 
preparation  that  the  soil  receives. 

Froi>  Yields.— While  wheat  aud  wine  H 
constitute  the  staple  products  of  the  P- 


countr.v,  the  French  agriculture  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  variety  of  products  it 
produces.  For  comparison  with  the  other 
two  countries,  the  following  table  pre¬ 
sents  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  only 
the  chief  cereal  crops  and  potatoes.  The 
figures  for  Germany  are  shown  here  for 
convenient  and  direct  comparison. 


If  you  wear  rubber  boots  you'll  be 
interested.  They  give  some 
remarkable  opinions  on 

Goodrich 


jgf  THE  ORIGINAL 

f  Brown  and  White  Rubber  Footwear 

“With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  top" 

The  most,  convincing  testimony  in  the  world — just  what 
boot  and  shoe  wearers  like  ,\  ourself  think  of  “1 1 1  PRESS" 

—  men  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska. 

For  instance  —  Wm.  F.  Gleue.  of  Gleue  Bros.,  Grand 
Rapids, Wis.,  who  KNOWS  Footwear,  told  us  they  lmd 
testimony  given  under  oath  showing  where  “Hf  PRESS" 
wore  twice  as  long  as  other  boots  aud  shoes.  Said  their 
footwear  business  last  year  increased  actually  lj  fr  — 
due  to  “HI PRESS.”  You  can't  get  away  from  such 
proof — and  we’ve  going  to  give  you  more. 

Watch  this  space  for  further  word  from  “HJPRESS”  users. 

And  remember— ‘TUPRESS"  is  the  only  ltuhher  Foot  wear 
in  the  world  MOLLU  .I)  INTO  ON  E  Sol. ID  PIECE!  A  void 
iiuit.Ttii.iis  —  the  genuine  always  has  the  RED  LINE 
’ROUND  THE  TOP. 

The  B.F.Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 

SMjjJSSgjS'*  Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tire* 

“Best  in  the  Long  Ran’’ 


By  comparing  the  two  columns  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  average  yields 
per  acre  of  all  the  above  crops  are  far 
greater  in  Germany  than  in  France. 
This  difference  in  the  relative  production 
may  he  due  to  several  causes,  but  a  largo 
part  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  less  gen¬ 
eral  progress  that  the  French  farmers 
have  made  in  the  introduction  and  use 
of  the  modern  machinery,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  best  and  up-to-date  cultural 
methods.  The  French  farmers,  however, 
are,  on  the  whole,  quite  thrifty.  There 
are  many  who  are  ignorant,  incapable, 
poor,  and  lead  a  rather  uncomfortable 
lire,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
prosperous.  Their  degree  of  prosperity, 
however,  is  not  always  indicated  by  their 
environment  and  mode  of  living,  as  the 
French  fanners  are  extremely  econom¬ 
ical,  and  owe  what  prosperity  they  may 
enjoy,  largely  to  their  simplicity  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  great  saivug.  g.  b. 


When  you  buy  Rubbers  insist  on  the 
genuine  Goodrich-made 


city  youth  secured  a  job  with 
-I ones.  The  morning  after  his 
promptly  at  four  o’clock,  the 
rapped  ou  his  door  and  told  him 
p.  The  youth  protested.  "What 
e  asked,  nibbing  Ids  eyes.  "Why, 
oing  to  cut  oats.”  replied  the 
“Are  they  wild  oats,”  queried  the 
that  you’ve  g<u  to  sueak  upon  ’em 
larkV” — Circle  aud  Success. 
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victor  laikmg  Machine  Company 

announces  an  important  discovery 

The  Victor  Tungs-tone  Stylus 


An  improved,  semi-permanent,  changeable,  reproducing 
stylus  of  tungsten  combining  all  the  desirable  features 
of  the  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  with 
the  added  advantage  of  playing  50  to  200 
records  without  changing. 


^1  After  searching  the  earth  for  better  stylus  learn  in  time,  namely:  thac  no  permanent  point  can 

'•••  material,  a  Victor  expert  discovered  the  be  made  to  last  forever  on  hard  disc  records.  The  » 

miraculous  reproducing  and  wearing  jewel  stylus  was  a  success  on  the  old  wax  cylinder  C  // 
qualities  of  tungsten.  The  Tungs-tone  records,  but  jewels  do  wear  rough  in  time,  and,  if  if 

Styius  will  play  from  fifty  to  two  hun-  not  instantly  detected  and  changed,  will  quickly  // 

'5|p»  dred  records  or  even  more.  The  life  of  spoil  a  valuable  collection  of  records  — 4  most  in-  / 
the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  depends  on  the  sidious  danger;  hence  the  Victor  Sreel  Needle,  to  H 

■  IPtf  character  and  volume  of  the  records  be  used  buc  once,  was  the  only  practical  needle  for  '  Tone 

played.  the  new  gramophone  type  of  hard  record  until 

YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  CHANGE  THE  ^scoverf  the  miraculous  properties  of  tungsten  for 

TUNGS-TONE  STYLUS  until  it  wears  out.  When  this  reproducing  atyli. 

takes  place  the  stylus  simply  stops  reproducing  as  a  signal  TUNGS-TONE  is  a  trade-name  and  was  coined  for  the 
for  a  new  one.  There  is  no  danger  of  spoiling  the  record,  occasion.  The  new  Tungs-tone  Stylus  is  made  in  SOFT 
because,  strange  to  say,  tungsten  is  softer  than  the  record,  TONE  AS  WELL  AS  IN  FULL  TONE  and  can  be 

although  its  wearing  quality  is  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  changed  instantly,  just  the  same  as  a  steel  needle.  The 

better  than  the  hardest  steel.  We  cannot  explain  why —  virtue  of  the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  lies  in  a  small  cylinder  of* 

it  is  one  of  nature’s  secrets — a  phenomenon.  We  only  tungsten  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  steel  holder  in  which 

know  it  is  true  and  recommend  the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  to  it  is  rigidly  sec. 

all  Victor  users.  r»  • 

I  he  tiny  cylinders  of  tungsten  reproduce  V  ictor  Records 

NO  NEEDLES  TO  CHANGE  is  the  chief  nostrum  better  than  any  ocher  known  material.  Smooth,  strong 

of  manufacturers  of  machines  operated  with  a  permanent  and  full  as  to  cone.  The  Victor  Tungs-oone  Stylus  fics  all 

jewel  point,  but  the  Victor  Company  knows  what  others  will  Victor  sound  boxes. 


Important  warning. 

Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
played  only  with  Victor  Needlei  or  Tungs- 
tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor 
Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  machine-: 
with  jeweled  or  ocher  reproducing  points. 


Made  in  Full  Tone  and  Soft  Tone 
Boxes  of  ten,  25c  Packages  of  four,  10c 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J, 


Crops 

Fra nee 

Average  yields 
per  acre 
Bushels 

Germany 
Average  yields 
per  nere 
Bushels 

Wheat  . 

. . .  10.47 

30.01 

Barley  . 

. . .  2:i.4.- 

35.37 

Oats  . 

. . .  30.27 

44.08 

Bye  . 

. . .  10.25 

25.85 

Potatoes  (tons) 

. .  3.50 

5.22 
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Horticultural  Doings  in  Ohio 

Fast  Ekkoks. —  It  is  well  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  look  back  upon  the  events 
of  the  past  season,  and  be  guided  some¬ 
what  thereby,  in  planning  for  the  future, 
remembering,  however,  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  variation  of  seasons.  The 
first  mistake  of  the  season  was  in  plant¬ 
ing  10  acres  of  strawberries  on  a  field 
which  was  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  but  was  not  properly  prepared. 
It  was  recently  purchased,  and  was  badly 
run  dowu  in  fertility.  It  was  thoroughly 
underdrained  the  previous  August  anl 
during  the  Winter  received  perhaps  10 
tons  per  acre  of  steer  manure  and  about 
o00  pounds  of  aeid  phosphate  per  acre. 
It  had  some  sand  laiolls,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field  next  west  of  it  was  quite  sandy, 
and  was  freshly  plowed  about  the  time 
we  planted  the  strawberries.  Then  soon 
after  planting  came  the  terrible  wind 
which  ruined  the  onion  crops  of  Hardin 
Co.,  and  they  blew  the  sand  away  from 
and  onto  the  plants,  making  necessary  a 
great  deal  of  replanting,  and  in  spite  of 
several  replantings  and  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  around  the  plants  in 
midsummer  the  stand  is  very  poor,  partly 
because  the  ground  was  not  rieh  enough 
to  keep  from  blowing  and  partly  because 
the  few  plants  which  were  left  did  not 
make  enough  new  plants. 

Fertilizing  Sandy  Land.  —  Next 
Spring  we  shall  plant  on  a  field  which 
has  been  manured  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  We  obtained  wonderful  results 
on  some  of  these  old  saml  fields  by  the 
use  of  000  to  800  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  sown  broadcast  just  before  the  bar- 
row,  and  about  100  pounds  of  complete 
fertilizer  per  acre  applied  with  the  corn 
drill  when  planting,  and  still  better  re¬ 
sults  a  year  later  wlmn  we  were  able  to 
add  eight  loads  of  steer  manure  per  acre 
to  above.  One  trouble  we.  found,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  the  above  treatment  caused 
the  corn  to  grow  too  tall  in  our  young 
orchards,  and  crowded  and  shaded  the 
young  trees.  Would  the  eigld-rowed 
Eastern  flint  corn  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty?  In  other  words,  could  we  by  its 
use  secure  a  lower  stalk  without  too  great 
a  loss  of  grain?  This  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  problems  we  face  next  year.  We 
planted  a  large  number  of  .Tune  buds  of  a 
new  and  high-priced  variety  of  poach  last 
Spring,  and  many  of  the  little  trees 
seemed  to  heat  en  route  and  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  growth. 

At.pat.fa  in  Orchards. — For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  I  have  been  thinking  of  sow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  in  my  young  apple  orchards, 
but  was  fearful  of  results.  In  the  Spring 
of  1914  I  sowed  10  acres  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  in  Spring  of  1919  sowed  M0 
more.  So  far  results  are  satisfactory, 
and  T  know  the  soil  is  improving,  and  as 
long  as  the  young  trees  are  doing  well,  I 
shall  continue  the  process.  I  mulch 
around  trees,  and  remove  the  rest  of  Al¬ 
falfa  and  feed  to  steers,  and  return  coarse 
manure  for  mulch.  I  also  thoroughly 
harrow  the  ground  both  ways,  after  re¬ 
moving  the  first  and  second  cutting  of 
hay,  using  a  spring- tooth  harrow  on 
wheels  with  specially  constructed  narrow 
teeth.  This  is  drawn  by  our  orchard 
tractor  run  by  kerosene. 

Vai.ite  op  Tractor.— We  were  able  to 
keep  onr  orchards  in  a  better  state  of 
cultivation  by  use  of  the  tractor,  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  by  horses.  We 
use  two  double  cutaway  harrows  abreast, 
double-cutting  about  10  feet  wide  and  by 
going  over  the  orchard  both  ways  if  was 
in  splendid  condition.  We  could  turn  in 
very  narrow  spaces,  but  found  that  the 
short,  turns  with  harrows  drawing  as 
heavy  as  or  heavier  than  in  going  straight 
ahead  was  very  hard  on  tractor,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  draft  came  on  one  driving 
wheel.  We  must  have  a  double  disk  or 
cutaway,  that  can  be  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  in  turning  at  end,  the  same  as  a 
gang  plow,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
ideal  combination.  Who  makes  it?  Or 
must  we  build  a  home-made  one?  We 
have  an  excellent  spring-tooth  on  wheels, 
but  it  will  not  answer  in  working  cover 
crops  into  tile  soil,  like  a  disk  or  <uit- 
away.  I  think  the  events  of  the  past 
season  have  convinced  all  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers,  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
urging  larger  plantings  and  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  greater  consumption. 

Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get-  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :  :  :  :  :  : 


The  BalPi 
Seedand  1 
Plant  Forcer 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


Makes 

Your  Garden 
weeks  ahead. 
Cheap 
enough  to 
,  use  ’em 
1  by  the 

I,  ’  1000. 


America’s  Authority 
Send  Todayl  Plant  Early! 

Everything  for  Orchard,  Lawn 
and  Garden  described  and  pictured. 

Fruit  Trees 

Ornamentals,  Seeds,  Vines,  Berry 
Bushel, ShadeTree*,Nut*,Evergreens, 
Bedding  Plants,  etc.  No  risk.  Save 
money  —buy  direct  from  America’s 
leading  growers:  62  years’ experience. 
Hardy,  Lake  Erie  grown  stock;  ro¬ 
bust,  fibrous  root  systems,  best  for 
transplanting.-  Over  12UG  acres:  48 
greenhouse-.:  7  kinds  of  soil.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  ami  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FRFF  I  Write  for  General  Catalog, 
r *  192  pages.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Sent  Free!  Write  to-day, 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  & 


UY  f  lr  a  Cnr9«  Here  is  a  spray  outtfit  com- 
K-a  opray,  pletc  now  at  *110.  that  simply 
smashes  all  precedents.  Everything  a  *300  outfit  will  do.  the 
ll-r-r-k  g  will  do,  and  the  U-r-e-k-a  costs  you- now— hut 
*110,  Send  for  free  booklet  on  this  newest,  best  spray  offer 
The  U-r-e-k-a  is  a  strong,  reliable  pump  built  lor  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Excelsior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  JOO  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  f.  gallons  a  minute  Ml  < 75 
pounds  pressure.  Comet  complete,  rrady  for  work,  wiilt  5{ 
feet  of  bose.«  r.oirles.  etc,  A I  ho  tnailo  in  two  larger  sixes 


Send  for  my  beautifully  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK  “How  to  grow 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CROPS 

EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER  HAD  BEFORE.” 

It  shows  you  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  my  methods. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  book.  Let  me  send  you 
your  copy  now. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K.,  Glenside,  P«. 


Grafted  Nut  Trees 


Dept.  246  Painesville,  Ohio 


S'  ART  right  with  ttiy  hanly  Pennsylvania  Frown 
fingiUh  Walnut  anti  Pecan  trees,  and  avoid  dis 
appointment-  My  hardy  varieties  will  succeed 
with  you,  and  my  budded  and  grafted  trees  bear 
early  and  abundantly.  Attractive  Catalogue  Free. 

FinNre  THE  NUT  TREE  \ 
•  VyilEdOj  SPECIALIST 

ox  R.  Lancaster.  Pa.  1 


Get  Low  Prices 
HS  J|  jl  on  Berry  Boxes 

Write  for  our  1™  c - >-3l 

free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  1/  lillllm 

Can  save  money  by  buying  direct  |  ,  In  I  Mi 

from  the  tardiest  Kerry  Has.  and  .ill  I  n  III 

Basket  factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  Naw  Albany  .In& 


Ohr  Immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  une-liali  agent?,  prices. 

FRESH  DKG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 

We  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples.  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Poaches.  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DELICIOUS,  the  gnat  dessert  apple,  is  one 
ol'  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  tor  years  in  our  orchard 
and  propagating  buds  were  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Mur  CATAEOM.’E  deo  rilios  everything,  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  111*0- 

L’AMOKKA IX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 
and  English  Walnut  Trees 


Bear  young,  thin  shell,  large  size,  splendid  quality. 
Special  Nut  Catalogue  on  request.  Cherry  Trees 
and  general  line  of  other  Nursery  Stoek. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


BOSC  PEAR  TREES 


q  G7FRBSH,  %«sll  made* 

with  crons  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  Joints.  fil.ASS,  $1.50  per  Box. 


VINCENNES  NURSERIES 


VINCENNES,  IND 


THE  big  money-making  Fear  for  planters  | 
everywhere;  fruit  handsome,  good  size.  | 
sellsreadily.  Fraser’s  Tree  Book  tells  more  j 
|  about  the  Rose  and  other  good  Fears.  Apples,  § 
I  and  Peaches.  Write  now  for  your  copy — free,  f 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  f 
1*6  .Hutu  St.  it  tt  Geneeeo,  X.  V.  | 

ril.  HI  III  i  HIM  Hill  III  Hill  III!  Mill  IIIHtlHlMIMMlH  Mill*  IMIMIHIIMiniltMIIIMIMIIIMlUlinUlllllllMHIiiMli  ir 


TREES-ROSES-VINES 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

erries— Free  Berries. 

Gives  results  of  our30  years  exper- 
ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how  to 
r  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Onr  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever- bearing.  20U  acres  devoted 
to  their  culture.  Several  _ 
varieties  for  your  soil  and 
climate.  Packed  fresh  for 

W.  F.  Alien 


A  In  small  or  large  lots  fit  wholesale 
I  prices.  Catalog  anil  Green ‘h  Fruit 
/  book— FREE.  Gmrn't  Nursery  Co. 
22  Wall  Bt..  Roehcit.r,  N  Y. 


MONCR1EF  ORCHARD  BOOK 

— Showi  how  to  get  real  profit  producers  in  your 
orchard— make  every  tree  pay.  Full  of  surprising 
facts  and  tflstlmoninlstbat  jiave  the  way  to  Quicker, 
bigger,  bettor. (every  year)  crops  of  fruit.  Free  copy 
mailed  to  you  on  request. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  Box  24,  Winfield,  Kan 


Blight  resisting,  Vigorous  and  Productive 
Excellent  quality.  For  sale  on  trial, 

h.  H.  GRIESA,  EX^rNlNsTAL  Lawrenc 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Strawberry  Plants 


SET  JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  and  grow  large,  fancy  straw¬ 
berries.  We  guarantee  our  plants  true-to-name, 
and  to  please  you.  or  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  IDifi  catalog.  It’s  Free.  Worth  dollars 
to  you.  E.  W.  Johnson  &  lira..  Salisbury,  Hid 


This  book  lull,  vxoliiln*  our  20th 
century  methods  in  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


VdfaUtiLlh)  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  any  other  catalog— lists  all 
the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits 
at  lowest-  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee 
■  1  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Send  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salisbury,  Md„  Dept.  25 


Warfields  at  $1.50  per  1000.  The  best  burry  grown.  10(1 
other  varieties  anti  Everbearers;  sninH  fruit  plants.  All  plants 
griaraiitood.  “Co-tuluKuu  free,  ” 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich- 


As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free. 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 

fctOssian  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


MKT Ul  CTDAUIDCDDV  Early.  Large,  pro- 
lit  W  OlKAVfBtKKT  dnetive,  f  n  Fl  y  de- 

.  scribed  on  our  new 

catalog  along  with  all  the  best  old  and  new  Boris. 
Chesapeake,  only  13  per  >L:  Joe,  CJ-SU;  other  good 
sorts  $2-  XLAYIIARER  4’  SON,  Wyoming,  Del, 


FRUIT  TREES 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees?  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Bulbs,  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  them  for  price  list. 


Guaranteed  in  every  way.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Fine,  large,  healthy  plants.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  true  to  name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition.  II  you  want  to 
get  our  bargains  write  at  once  lor  catalog. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY  aox  102 


WHOLESALE 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  pardon  root** 
at  reasonable  prices.  CataTojrue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

A.M.  WESTON  &  COMPANY, _ BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  th-N«w 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  A'klrtjw 

C.  N.  FLANSBMRCH  *  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


1  SAWYER,  MICH 


“SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Read  Xvlrat 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE,  -  SweUeHtroro,  N.J. 


“PROGRESSIVE",  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”, 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE, 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  WICH, 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


l-Yt-ar  2  to 3  fort.  FOR  SI.OO  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Sat  isl’aei  ion  sfuarauteetl.  Order  at, 
ones  and  write  for  price*  on  full  lino  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock, sold  direct  to  planter  at  prices  that 
are  right.  Varielie-;  true  to  name. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25  New  Haven,  Missouri 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

Plants  give  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  to  t‘J  per 
1,000.  Write  today  and  save  money.  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  I’EKPUE,  -  Box  «0,  Showed,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  fJUi 

also  Asparagus  roots,  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.  Horseradish.  Seed  Corn.  Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
plants.  Eggs  lor  hatching.  CATALOG  KBi'i:. 

.1.  Kl  ll  FORD  HALL,  lthodcdulc,  Aid.,  Dept.  !i 


TorrC  of  the  highest  Quality,  trneto  name 
*  CHARLES  BUCHAN,  Stanley,  N.  V. 


FineSweel  Potato  Seed  YTc 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Bortio, Vineland. N.J. 


Crilltfl  Finest  and  best  plants  grown.  All 

llullSl  kinds,  a*so  harm  Seed,  etc.  1200 

Acres.  40  page  catalog  tree. 

SCARFF,  Box  C,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


onn  nnn  We  have  selected  ten  varieties  out  of  a 
uvu,vvv.  iiqnilred  that  have  proven  good  money 
makers.  Our  big  ten  have  been  tested  out  uml  are 
hard  to  beat;  also 600,000  Pa!  metto  Asparagus  Knots, 
one  and  two  year  old.  Send  for  our  1'JltJ  Price  List 
of  our  big  ten,  and  all  hinds  of  vegetable  pin  nr,  in  season. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARMS 
CALF. II  BOGGS  &  SONS,  CUKSWOLD,  Del. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Smell  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free-  LEWIS  EOESCH,  Box  L  Fiodonia,  B .  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Send  for  Catalog 

I.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO  Lock  Box  110 


POTATOES — Blind,  Hovee,  Cobbler, 0 inn ti  I-oriffl*  | ln\v, No-bli^ht] 
Ultli),  Star,  six  Week c/Trlunj  i  ll.  £~.  kituK  C  W  Ford.  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  YarletieHi 

All  kinds  Fruit.  Trees,  Asparagus  loots,  etc., 
direct  from  nursery  to  you  !<.  ilfjent/s  prices. 
Bfl.tlfst'io'f  loti  ({iiHrahtni'fle  HibC  Catalog  Fit  EE. 

G.  E.  BUNTING  &  SONS,  Box  1 ,  SELBY VILLE,  DEL. 


Luchx.Berries 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happiness  j 

They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 

ind  biggest  Blackberry.  VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS — The  best  Sfi 

ILL1ANT — Best  Raspberries.  CACO  and  IDEAL— The  best  Grapes. 
CURRANT-Bestforcverybody.  CARRIE  and  OREGON 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . §1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  best  Gooseberries. 

MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  with  prices 
all  ’  the  good  old  varieties’’  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and 
tells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  I  am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J-  T.  LOVETT,  Llox  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 
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A  WAR  YEAR 
A  LIME  YEAR 

The  War  God  is  sitting  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  potash  barrel.  But  lime  will 
liberate  the  inert  potash  now  in  your 
soil,  will  convert  the  organic  nitrogen 
into  available  form  and  will  correct 
soil  acidity. 

EEBLANdLme 

is  a  high  calcium  lime  product — 
therefore  positively  best.  A  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way.  It  has  been 
proved  by  our  satisfied  customers. 
We  guaranteed  the  analysis.  One 
hundred  years'  reputation  stands  back 
of  it. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 

R-R  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

which  is  our  “high  calcium"  rock 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  ofli'-e 
for  information  and  prices. 

“YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS” 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 


Boston  :  43  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  Ave. 


Iterinme  MAItt  I.IMK  U  sol'll*!*.'  It  will  yield  quicker  #"•! 
Mitsui*  ru-ulf.  Ilian  even  nnllnsry  c  »n*  ..to  i  f  I ■  iiil*.  Anil 
>■*»"  won’t  ti***H  hi  much  Writ-  tv-  *l*»y  l<  -  *  In  *veM  J||  i .1- - , 
line  I i*M  |injs* i’H,  utr.  Interns Im nsl  Agr icnl Mini  Corporation 

UALKW.ONIA  HI  A  It  I,  U1MMII 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


«&V.  O0«2o. 

lawns,  small  fruits,  etc. 
11  It  A  N  1  >  is  sterilised 


I0to3u  bushels  ioci’rase.l 
corn  yield  by  applying 
hi)  lbs.  sheep  ina  ii  it  re  In  . 
the  acre.  Dropped  with 

fertilizer  . . .  I 

**n*  Sheep  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
humus,  Great,  for  wheat, 
meadows,  and  other  held 
crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck  patches. 
SHEET'S  HEAD 
by  heat  to  kill  all  germs 
and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks 
lor  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  lilinoii 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near¬ 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil¬ 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

ijMady  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
l heavllv  galvanized — a  strong, 
durable,  tong  lasting,  rust-re* 
1  rtlstlDg  ft.1:  icy.  bold  direct  totho 
I  Farmer  at  » ire  mill  prices. 
Here's*  few  of  our  big  values : 
26  Inch  Hog  Font*  -  12  ota.  a  rod. 
47-Inch  Farm  Fooea-18  eta.  a  rod. 
48-lneh  Poultry  Fence  -  24  ote.  a  rod. 
Special  Price*  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 
Our  big  Catalog  feneo  values  allows  KM  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money -saving  prices.  Write  for  lt^to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  B ox  230*  Munclo,  Ind. 


M00.000 JtiMmJKX  Nouye 

Scuijfd  3.5,000,000 So da! 


DIRECT 

FROM  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREfVUD 

Every  inch  Basie 
Open  Hearth  wire. 
Double  Galvanised. 

IJcPIKROD  UP. 

Mnner  Saving  funco  )to<.lc«r>d 
■ampin  fr«.  Jurtwltapootalnuwto 

THE  8R0WM  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Department  G9  Cleveland.  O. 


Notes  on  Sudan  Grass 


Sudan  grass  was  given  quite  general 
trials  here  in  North  Carolina,  and  was 
generally  successful.  The  few  failures 
that  I  saw  were  the  result  of  a  very  ! 
heavy,  beating  rain  that  came  soon  after 
sowing.  This  rain  damaged  or  ruined 
the  corn  crop,  as  well.  As  compared 
with  German  millet,  it  gave  heavier  cut¬ 
tings.  and  two  instead  of  one,  and  the 
quality  of  the  hay  seems  better.  One 
field  in  this,  (Person)  county,  on  the 
red.  “niggerhead”  soil,  gave  two  heavy 
cuttings,  and  several  weeks  of  pastur¬ 
age,  the  light  October  frost  not  seeming 
to  injure  it  at  all.  Just  across  the  line, 
in  Halifax  Co.,  Va„  a  field  gave  three 
cuttings.  Samples  shown  at  the  eouuty  j 
fair  were  about  nine  feet  high  for  the 
first  cutting;  seven  feet  for  the  second; 
and  five  feet  for  the  third.  Planted  after  ! 
the  wheat  and  oat  crops  are  harvested, 
it  has  time  to  make  two  cuttings,  and 
seems  likely  to  supersede  millet  as  a 
Summer  hay  crop.  The  difficulty .  I  had 
in  pulling  up  some  sample  hunches  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  will  make  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  Fall  pasture  crop,  after  cutting 
once.  f.  a.  brown. 

Person  Co..  N.  C.  County  Agent. 

j 

Praises  Sudan  Grass 

On  page  82  there  appeared  an  article 
by  F.  R.  G.,  of  New  York  State,  telling 
of  his  failure  with  Sudan  grass,  which  I 
fear  will  have  a  discouraging  and  mis¬ 
leading  effect  upon  many  farmers  in  this 
State  who  could  make  great,  use  of  this 
v  underfill  plant.  T  am  very  positive  that 
his  absolute  failure  was  due  to  worth-] 
less  seed,  the  same  as  happens  at  times 
with  other  seeds.  The  conditions  there! 
are  similar  to  other  places  where  it  has 
grown,  for  it  will  grow  anywhere  and  on 
any  soil  if  planted  with  good  seed,  and 
the  longer  the  season  the  more  hay,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  cut  and  grows  again  at 
once. 

I  tried  it  on  poor  sandy  clay  soil  that 
was  fanned  out  and  on  good  dark  soil, 
and  it  reached  a  height  of  three  to  four 
feet  on  poor  soil  and  Seven  to  8%  feet 
on  good,  being  planted  June  15.  Our 
season  was  short,  cool  and  wet.  but  it 
matured  seed  at  that,  the  hay  being  | 
I  aPy,  slender  as  a  pencil  and  less,  and 
cures  easily.  Sow  thinly  in  rows  and 
cover  lightly  and  it  will  come  up  quickly, 
grow  so  fast  and  make  a  crop  that  will 
happily  surprise  you.  It  stools  freely,  so 
little  seed  is  required,  and  even  though  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  warm  weather  plant, 
it  will  stand  more  coolness  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  and  can  be  planted  earlier, 
hut  Cor  quick  hay  and  late  planting, 
where  can  our  farmers  get  such  a  crop 
of  valuable  and  greatly  relished  forage  so 
easily?  C,  T. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

Sudan  Grass  in  Virginia 

We  tried  a  small  plot  of  Sudan  grass 
last  Summer,  and  found  it  quite  equal  to 
the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  seedsmen. 
Our  soil  is  a  rather  stiff  clay,  nud  the 
plot  of  ground  on  which  the  Sudan  grass 
was  sown  had  been  in  clover  for  two 
years  previous.  This  clover  god  was 
turned  under  after  applying  a  coat  of 
barnyard  manure.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
drills,  and  cultivated  twice.  For  the  first 
few  weeks  the  appearance  of  the  grass 
was  disappointing,  but  it  soon  began  to 
grow  rapidly,  stnoliug  out  well,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  first  cutting,  when  in  full 
bloom,  most  of  it  was  eight  feet  high  and 
some  of  it  10  feet  from  ground  to  tip. 
The  second  cutting  came  on  well,  but  did 
not  grow  so  tall.  Most  of  it  was  used  for 
soiling  purposes,  and  was  greatly  relished 
by  all  the  stock,  cows,  horses  and  pigs. 
It  is  a  coa.rse  grass,  but  the  cattle  ate  it 
ui»  clean.  A  small  amount  was  cured  for 
hay.  aud  proved  to  be  easily  cured  and 
quite  as  much  relished  by  the  stock  as 
any  other  hay  obtainable.  c.  r,.  s. 

Virginia. 

In  West  Virginia. — Referring  to  E.  R. 
G.’s  experience  with  Sudan  grass,  on 
page  82.  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  must 
have  got  bitd  seed,  or  else  he  would  have 
had  better  results.  I  secured  a  package 
of  seed  last  Spring  and  made  three  differ¬ 
ent  sowings.  May  1,  May  16,  and  June  21. 
All  of  these  did  fairly  well,  though  they 
were  not  ou  a  rich  soil.  The  June  21 
sowing  did  the  best.  It  was  on  a  light 
sandy  soil.  The  grass  reached  a  height  of 
fully  six  feet,  though  most  of  its  growing 
season  was  very  dry.  It  did  very  much 
better  than  German  millet  sown  by  its 
side,  and  stock  ate  (lie  hay  made  from 
this  grass  ravenously.  From  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  maturity  I  think  I  can  get 
two  cuttings  ii  year  here  by  sowing  it  as 
soon  as  the  soil  gets  warm.  a.  j.  i.egg. 

West  Virginia. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

has  so  resistless  an  attraction  for  pure  linseed  oil  that 
the  two  in  combination  exclude  every  vestige  of  water 
or  moisture. 

It  is  a  curious  affinity,  but  it  helps  explain  why  paint 
made  of  these  materials  has  such  remarkably  protective 
power. 

Other  qualities  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  equally  in¬ 
teresting,  are  described  in  Paint  Tips  No.  A  1.  Address 
our  nearest  branch  for  your  copy. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

I  lew  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


They 
Come  in 
Bundles 
Creo- 
soted, 

Stained 


No  Waste 


)U  cannot  improve  upon  the  value  of 
“old-fashioned-quality”  shingles  preserved 
and  stained  by  our  new  process. 


“creo-dipt” 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

Grades  16.  18.  24 -inch  30  Colors 

Write  for  Book  of  Homes  and  Sample 
Colors  on  Wood 

Name  of  Architect  and  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

Oliver  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

FACTOR  1  7  v  CHIC  AGO  FOR  WESTER  V  TRADE 


My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 

BOOK  Postpaid 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
of  Farm  Gates.  Telia  how  to  make  5  year  guar-^ 
anteed  CANT-SAG  Gates  a!  home  in  vour 
spare  time  and  save  dollars.  Shows  why  ibese  . 
cosy  owinKiuk  Gate*  nmraur,  drill*,  rotoul  w  Mr-lit  ' 


down  —  yet  east  i<*oe  th»o  toy  Xlb-r.  Writ*  today* 


Costs  Less  than  All  Wood—  Lasts  3  Times  as  Long 

Made  wiLh  either  4 or  6  Inch  board*,  double- bolted,  between  d  * 
angli*  «tA#*l  uprttfht*— not  or  nailed.  No  nail*  to  rather 

runt  or  pull  out— no  wood  joints  to  collect  water  &od  rot*  Cun  ' 
be  furnished  with  Elevating  Attachment* 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS— 30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  shows  complain  Cates  ruady  to  hum;  or  just  the  Gate 
Steels,  hinge*,  bolts,  etc.  (everythin*  but  the  boards.!  Postal 
bring- J  Catalog—  free— jMStpaid.  Write.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pras. 

ROWE  MFC.  CO^.2712  Adams  St.,  Galesburg.  III. 


I  Standard  Horn*  301 — 5  rooms 

and  bnth.  Craftsman  stash  grain 
flr  finish:  wholesale  price, lumber. 
J  millwurk.  hardware  and  Sell 
I  faint  complete  -  yl  ‘rt 


Standard  or  Ready-Cut 


Standard  Home  1ST— This  E 

room  house  is  modern;  b-th, 
cabinets,  etc;  designed  to  cover 
your  every  need,  priee 


JOUl  t  VC, 

complete 


2  Save  $200  to  $500  on  Your  Home!  J 

Ready-Cut  Homes— Materia!  cut  to  fit.  Standard  Homes— Material  in  the  standard  ■ 
way.  Get  these  two  books  free!  Make  your  coat  still  lower— buy  at  “mil  I- to  consumer’’  ** 
|  prices.  All  or  any  part  of  any  building  wholesale.  Built  hundreds  of  times.  Con-  B 
venicnee  ideas  appealing  to  women.  Plain  figure  “Guaranteed  Prices’’— not  “Estimates.” 

■  Cosy  houses  $300  up.  Blue  prints,  specifications;  advisory  service  without  charge. 

|  Shipped  Anywhere — Wholesale — Satisfaction  or  Money  Back  ■ 

Sava  r  jney!  Probably  enough  to  buy  your  lot.  Three  bauks  and  100.000  customers  vouch  for  us  ™ 
■  Customers  near  you;  local  references  if  desired.  Catalog  of  6000  Building  Bargain*  also  free.  *  m 

™  AAA  T\1  T"1  Books  show  Illustration*,  color-scheme*,  rioor  plan*.  Detailed  N 

“  11111  r  If) TIC  P1*^A  fists  of  exactly  what  prices  include.  All  Jully  described.  See  mm 

A  ItUld  A  X  LI*  all  before  ordering.  Bend  coupon  today.  All  books  FREE.  | 


I  Gordon-VanTineCo  5940  CaseSt.,DavenporUowa  , 

UUiI  T  ail  *  tlic  yiltf  Established  Haifa  Centuru 

Jmmm  ■  ■■  i  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a  •  mmuhhm  %  mmW 

I  GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO„  5940  CASE  ST.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  Please  send  me  Free  the  I 

4  I - 1  liuildintt  Material  Catalog — Lumber, I  1  Standard  Hemef  I  Hendv-Cuti  j  Barn  and  Outbuilding  I - ISilo  I 

Millwurk.  Uardwara,  Valuta.  Etc.  |  |*“ —  ~ 

Name . 

City......,, 

I!  I 


Standard  Bomel 
flan  Book 


SIT,  IOWA  Please  send  me  1 

_ _ _  „  ,  „  .  hooks  checked  b< 

I  I  Sf™  *.?.l°Utlm‘ldiu*  | - ]Silo  )  p-|K,K,fln* 


. . ...Street  No. 

. State 

■■I  ■ 


Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


February  12,  l'Jlfi, 


not  the  "two  blades  of  grass”  theory  that 
I'  object  to,  but  I  do  protest  against  the 
foolish  and  prejudiced  advice  to  double 
the  nation's  crop  of  all  food  produce. 

I  never  saw  a  farmer  who  makes  his 
living  on  a  farm  who  advocated  any 
such  plan,  yet.  that,  I  understand,  is 
what  this  minister  advocated.  It  is  also 
advocated  by  the  transportation  people, 
the  speculators  and  the  “thinkers,”  all 
of  whom  have  some  ax  to  grind  because 
their  living  comes,  wholly  or  in  part 
from  interests  which  handle  rather  than 
produce.  I  urn  looking  for  some  advocate 
of  doubling  the  nation’s  crop  who  does 
not  make  at  least  part  of  his  living  from 
interests  which  come  nearer  to  farming 
the  farmer  than  to  farming  the  land. 

Here  is  a  man  from  Illinois  who  is 
like  many  others  iti  this  argument: 

T  notice  that  you  are  not  a  very  strong 
believer  in  the  "two  blades  of  grass” 
theory,  as  the  prices  would  probably  he 
below  the  cost,  of  production  if  farmers 
in  general  doubled  their  production.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  the  “two  blades 
theory,”  and  I  will  explain.  If  I  can 
manage  rny  business  here  so  that  by  su 
perior  methods,  or  intensive  cultivation, 
or  proper  methods  of  fertilizing,  or  thin¬ 
ning  or  spraying  or  packing  for  ship¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise,  I  ran  get  on  my  own 
place  two  peaches,  or  two  pa-onies,  or  two 
ginseng  roots  where  ope  grew  before,  or 
if  by  these  or  other  methods  1  can  get  a 
large  sound  peach,  or  pa-oil v  or  ginseng 
root  where  a  small  knotty  one  grew  be¬ 
fore.  or  if  by  superior  marketing  facili¬ 
ties  I  can  sell  my  produce  for  $2  where 
I  only  received  one  before,  then  I  claim 
that  I  am  benefited  by  the  production  of 
the  two  blades.  Hut  if  I  and  my  neighbor, 
and  everyone  else,  doubled  acreage  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  order  to  produce  the  two  blades 
and  lower  the  prices,  then  we  certainly 
would  all  he  losers  by  the  production  of 
the  two  blades.  o.  \r.  o. 

Illinois. 

1  think  that  is  about  it.  We  all  want 
the  “two  blades”  when  we  can  arrange 
things  so  as  to  get  two  prices,  but.  we 
don't  want  ethers  to  share  in  the  deal, 
because  if  they  also  raised  two  blades 
there  would  only  be  two  prices  for  four 
blades!  That  is  just  exactly  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  make  clear.  The 
manufacturers  and  merchants  and  rail¬ 
road  men  are  very  careful  to  regulate 
their  output  so  as  to  avoid  competition 
and  thus  hold  up  their  prices.  They  all 
want  the  farmer  to  double  crops.  That 
will  give  more  work  at  handling  and 
.carrying  and  cut  down  the  price  of  food, 
so  that  city  workmen  will  he  better  sat¬ 
isfied  to  pay  their  enormous  rents.  It; 
is  strange  to  me  that  our  farmers  cannot 
see  where  this  advice  about  “two  blades 
of  grass”  comes  from.  It  is  manufactured 
sentiment  started  and  developed  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  try  an  experiment  witli 
farmers  which  they  cannot  try  with  ofbe’’ 
interests.  Many  interests  have  secured 
through  tariffs,  public  grants  and  taxa¬ 
tion  schemes  special  privileges  to  hold  up 
the  public.  The  “two  blades  of  grass” 
men  want  to  hand  the  farmer  the  special 
privilege  of  “going  up!"  H.  w.  C.- 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  about 
the  minister  and  the  two  blades  of  grass. 

This  is  tlx-  first  time  I  ever  wrote  to 
an  editor  about  what  he  published,  but. 

I  Want  to  tell  you  the  minister  has  not 
had  a  fair  deal.  I  was  one  who  heard 
what  he  said,  and  I  thought  then,  and 
now,  he  gave  ns  a  splendid  talk  and  good 
advice,  but  I  say.  God  pity  the  minister! 

I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
think  the  person  who  wanted  to  compare 
two  ministers  in  the  same  pulpit  with 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  had  grown  before  is  very  un¬ 
reasonable.  I  am  one  who  believes  in 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  had  grown  before;  I  know  it 
can  he  done,  not.  only  grass,  hut  all  other 
crops.  The  man  who  does  it  will  not 
only  have  more  money,  but  his  farm  will 
grow  better  every  year  he  does  it.  I 
know  some  will  disagree  with  me.  but  1 
have  tried  it  all  rny  life,  and  I  will  leave 
it  to  my  neighbors  whether  I  have  made  a 
sueress  or  not.  I  think  we  would  better 
stop  criticising  the  minister  and  turn  our 
thoughts  toward  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 

New  York.  T.  R. 

No  one  shall  say  that  we  do  not  give 
the  minister  a  fair  show  in  this  matter. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  these  rural 
ministers,  for  T  know  how  hard  their  lot 
often  is.  I  do  not  join  you  in  saying. 

“God  pity  the  ministers!”  I  would 
rather  say,  “God  give  them  power  and 
•courage  needed  to  faee  their  difficulties 
and  surmount  them  !”  I  think  a  man 
can  live  a  hard  and  trying  life  so  that 
people  will  not  pity  him,  but  rather 
envy  the  power  which  enables  him  to  rise 
above  his  affliction. 

As  I  stated,  I  did  not  know  the  local 
or  personal  side  of  this  case,  and  so  took 
it  up  in  a  general  way.  and  thought  the 
tests  suggested  were  fair  ones.  As  T.  R. 
believes  in  the  “two  blades  of  grass  the¬ 
ory''  (by  the  way  this  is  not  the  world 
famous  “T.  It.”)  I  will  put  it  up  to 
him.  Let  him  tell  us  what  lie  is  raising 
and  what  lie  gets  in  net  cash  for  his 
crops.  We  will  compare  with  retail 
prices.  Let  him  go  to  his  neighbors  and 
obtain  their  net  prices  and  see  how  much 
they  produce  annually  which  is  not.  or 
cannot,  be  sold  at  a  profit.  If  he  raised 
potatoes  or  peaches  last  year,  let  him  tell 
us  what  they  brought.  That  was  a  sea¬ 
son  in  which  we  had  a  partial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory 
showing,  I  think,  what  would  follow  if 
it  were  generally  applied.  Give  us  the 
facts  about  cabbage.  Here  is  a  report 
from  a  well-known  farmer  in  Western 
New  York,  which  I  think  applies  to  this 
“two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  If  it  does 
not  I  want  to  know  : 

I  think  it  just  as  possible  to  overdo 
apple  growing  as  it  is  potatoes,  only  it 
means  so  much  more,  n  whole  life's  work. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  overdone  all 
my  life.  There  used  to  be  a  little  money 
in  growing  cabbage,  hut  it  is  just  a 
chance  mov.  A  year  ago  a  city  man 
came  into  our  town  and  bought  a  400-acre 
farm,  planted  out  over  200  acres  the  first 
year;  eight  years  ago  another  come  up 
here,  and  planted  out  just  a  little  less 
than  200  acres,  and  is  still  planting. 

Come  now,  T.  R.,  let  us  have  the  fig¬ 
ures  front  your  neighborhood — among 
those  who  heard  the  sermon.  Wo  hove 
your  opinion,  which  I  surely  respect. 

Now  give  us  the  figures. 

Goon  Culture. — Some  people  persist 
in  saying  that  because  I  talk  this  "two 
blades  of  grass”  and  35-eent  dollar 
I  ant  not  in  favor  of  good  farming.  I 
must  have  stated  500  times  or  more  that 
we  get  the  full  100  cents  because  we  deal 
direct  with  the  consumer.  We  have  the 
cost  of  packing  and  delivery,  but  there  would  probably  he  best  to  send  specimens 
are  no  middlemen  in  our  trade  since  we  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Mos¬ 
sed  direct.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  cow,  Idaho,  for  examination.  The  first 
relatives  and  friends  who  receive  30  to  thought  would  he  that  the  apples  had 
30  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  from  been  frozen  and  thawed  several  times, 
their  fruit,  milk  and  other  produce.  I  but  this  usually  shows  on  the  outside, 
have  many  friends  who.  in  years  of  large  and  the  flesh  of  the  apple  is  not  usually 
crops,  do  not  pick  or  harvest,  a  good  share  spongy,  but  rather  soft  and  slippery, 
of  what  they  produce,  since  it  would  cost  Jonathan  is  not  grown  in  this  part  of 
more  than  it.  would  bring  to  put  on  the  the  State  to  any  extent,  hut.  we  some- 
market.  My  estimate  is  that  if  farmers  times  find  Spitzenberg  which  lias  been 
were  able  to  get,  on  the  average,  10  cents  kept  a  long  time  in  common  storage  quite 
more  of  this  consumer's  dollar  they  could  brown  and  corky  near  the  core,  and  this 
put  SO  per  cent  more  of  food  into  the  trouble  may  he  similar.  Horne  varieties 
market  without  planting  a  single  extra  of  apples  and  pears  are  quite  likely  to  go 
acre!  bad  at  the  core  before  showing  any  trou- 

As  for  good  farming,  my  theory  is  to  hie  on  the  outside.  A.  c.  w. 

produce  what  we  now  do  on  just  about  - 

half  our  land.  We  can  do  that  by  prae-  “Wiiekk  is  baby  brdtlier?”  asked  the 
ticing  better  farming  and  using  the  best  mother  anxiously,  when  she  returned 
judgment.  I  would  do  that  and  let  the  fi'om  shopping,  “I  hope  you  haven’t  let 
,,,,  of  fan,,  *0  into  «»»  „  clover 

for  the  production  of  meat  or  some  crop  him  to  ttie  dog  chain,  and  he  and  Tow, self 
of  which  there  is  a  scarcity.  That  is  are  asleep  in  the  keruiol.” 


■  has  proven  that  this  wonderlul  Dpray  Material 
which  dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water  is 

Efficient,  Economical, 
Practical,  Convenient 

and  at  the  same  lime  reduces  your  spray  bills  25s  or  more 
NOTE  THIS  COMPARISON 

1 00- lb.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
Stan’rd  Drum  pound  makes  more  dilute  spray  than  a  600-lb. 

Niasara  Soluble  Barrel  of  lime  and  Sulphur  Solution.  At  the  same 
Sulphur  Compound,  time  you  have  less  to  haul  and  handle,  no  loss  from 
rhis  100  pounds  of  jeakaae,  no  crystilization,  no  spoilage,  as  Niagara 
Equivalent  xT 60  gal-  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  keeps  idefinitely  in 


Standard  Barrels 


More  Profit 

THROUGH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  good  tools  will  corue  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  get  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  can  cultivate  and  f  pray  often.  Study  whether 
there  isn't  some  tool  that  Will  do  your  work  better. 


Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoea 
Potato  Planters 
Weedera  &  Seeders  ( 
Hiding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Spiny  era 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornatub  Cutters  I 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Row  Makers 
Cotton  Planters 
Corn.  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgers 
Land  Rollers 


Combined^ 
Drill  and 
^Wheel  Hoe 


Potato  machinery,  spraying  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc. ,  are 
built  to  give  you  just  what  you  no?d  to  do  tilings  rigid  Al¬ 
most  any  combination  you  can  think  of  in  each  line,  L'gbty 
years  of  factory  and  farm  experience  behind  tbei  rmanu  facture. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  Ihrm,  but  write  ns  for 
separate  booklets  fully  describing  lines  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Let  us  make  good  our  claims. 

Bateman  MTg  Co.  Box  26,  Grenloch.N.  J. 


1U0  per  cent 
JVitatoPlaiiter 


Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Seven-and-a-half 
foot  Weeder  , 


“  Riding  1 1 
1  Cultivator! 
Steel  Frame. 


Expensive  Economy 


Last  Spring  many  cotton  growers  in  their 
efforts  to  reduce  expenses  in  readjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  war-time  conditions,  used  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer.  Last  Fall  those 
farmers  found  that  their  losses  from  decreased 
yields  and  poorer  quality  crops  were  greater 
than  their  savings  from  the  use  of  less  fertil¬ 
izers.  It  was  expensive  economy. 

Northern  farmers  should  profit  by  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers’  experience  and  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  planting  their  Spring  crops* 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  Natlenal  Fertilizer  Association 

970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Many  aCirrAWAvfCr.ARK) 

T  _  Single  Action  Disk  Har- 

[  CcirS  row- has  established  that 

record ! 

Many,  with  moderate  care,  have  lasted 
longer!  But  even  this  record  does  not  tell  the 
■whole  story  of  Cutaway  (Clahk)  superiority  !  The  tjuali 
that  gives  long  life  does  the  best  job  of  harrowing  or  ci 
vating.  In  the  cutlery  steel  disks  farced  sharo.  the  dust-n 


light  draft.  If  your  dealer 
V  fSCv  Spni'  has  not  the  pen  nine  Cct- 
S  Wr'te  us  direct. 

Harrow  Company 

sin.'"'  1139  MAIN  STREET 

A..V-Vv-.  -  higcanum,  conn. 

Muh'  r  of  the  orUjlnui  <  'LA  UK 
d  u<k  harroiva  and  jjIooh 
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Advice  About  a  Greenhouse 


1.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  any 
information  about  greenhouse  manage¬ 
ment,  the  best  crops  to  raise  and  the 
time  to  sow,  etc. V  1  wont  to  keep  it  go¬ 
ing  late  in  the  Fall  for  my  own  use.  2. 
How  much  salt  should  he  used  on  an 
asparagus  bed ?  Some  say  it  should  be 
white  with  salt.  Does  it  need  it  as  a 
fertilizer  or  to  kill  the  weeds? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  c. 

1,  From  the  above  question  one  would 
infer  that  the  object  is  to  use  the  green¬ 
house  during  the  Fall  and  possibly  in 
the  Spring,  and  allow  it  to  stand  idle 
during  the  Winter.  There  are  many  va¬ 
ried  uses  to  which  a  greenhouse  can  be 
put,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  desire 
of  the  operator  and  the  market  that  is 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  disposal  of 
the  product.  Vegetables  are  probably 
more  easily  grown  by  an  inexperienced 
amateur  than  flowers,  and  the  varieties 
most  easily  handled  would  be  radishes, 
lettuce  and  tomatoes.  Cucumbers  also 
are  grown  very  extensively,  and  pay  well, 
though  if  grown  in  the  Fall,  and  dark 
foggy  weather  prevails  for  any  length  of 
time,  mildew  is  sure  to  cause  serious  loss. 

Radishes  can  be  sown  any  time, 
and  Cardinal  Globe  sown  in  rich  soil, 
and  watered  freely,  will  mature  in 
five  to  six  weeks.  Try  sifting  the  seed 
of  radishes  and  sow  the  largest  seed,  and 
you  will  have  your  crop  mature  a  week 
earlier  than  unsifted  seed.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  lettuce  is  easily  grown  and  should 
be  planted  6x0  to  0x8  inches  apart,  in 
soil  that  has  a  heavy  application  of  rotted 
manure  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it. 
Mulch  this  crop  with  tobacco  stems,  or 
fumigate  with  tobacco  every  week  to  keep 
aphis  in  check,  or  your  crop  will  not  be 
very  salable.  This  insect  is  the  same 
Color  as  the  lettuce  and  is  a  persistent 
breeder  if  not  controlled. 

Tomatoes  can  be  grown  as  a  Fall  or 
Spring  crop.  Plant  good  strong  plants 
in  the  house  about  August  15  and  keep 
them  growing  vigorously.  Plant  18x18 
inches  apart,  train  to  single  stem  and 
support  either  with  cane  stakes  or  by 
fastening  a  string  overhead,  and  to  base 
of  plant  and  twisting  the  string  around 
the  plant  as  it  grows.  Spray  either  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  fungine,  preferably 
the  latter  for  mildew.  Jar  the  plant 
each  day  so  as  to  cause  the  pollen  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  blossoms.  Keep  night  temper¬ 
ature  55  deg.  to  00  deg.  and  day  TO  deg. 
to  75  deg.  Water  several  times  each 
week  and  mulch  with  rotted  manure 
when  a  large  lot  of  the  fruit  is  half 
grown.  The  best  variety  for  Full  use 
is  Lorillard.  for  Spring  planting  Comet, 
John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best  are  as  good 
as  any  you  can  plant. 

Vegetable  plants  are  a  money-making 
crop  with  some  men  who  have  a  small 
greenhouse  and  some  sash  to  use  on  a 
cold  frame.  I  kuow  of  one  man  having 
a  small  greenhouse  who  grows  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  the  Fall,  followed  by  let¬ 
tuce,  and  in  Spring  grows  vegetable 
plants.  Last  season  he  sold  over  100.000 
cabbage  plants  at  an  average  of  $4.50 
per  1,000.  These  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  flats  and  hardened  off  in  cold 
frames.  Seed  was  sown  end  of  January. 
Tomato  seed  cau  he  sown  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  and  during  March  egg- 
plaut,  pepper,  etc.,  cau  be  sown.  Do  not 
carry  too  high  a  temperature  for  these 
plants,  or  you  will  have  soft  stock  that 
will  be  undesirable  for  sale.  Try  to  have 
the  plants  a  dark  rich  green,  short  and 
stocky.  Transplant  into  boxes  -V2  inch¬ 
es  deep  and  any  convenient  size  you  cau 
make  by  sawing  old  boxes  in  halves. 
The  plants  should  be  1  to  two  inches 
each  way  in  the  flat.  Do  not  use  much 
manure  in  the  soil  and  do  not  over- 
water. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  during  May  and  .lime,  and  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  plant  this  crop  it  will  pay  to 
procure  a  copy  of  Smith’s  Manual  on  the 
Chrysanthemum,  price  50  cents.  There 
are  so  many  features  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  this  Autumn  crop  that 
it  would  take  a  very  long  article  to  de¬ 
tail  them  all. 

2.  I  have  spoken  to  an  asparagus  grow¬ 
er  who  uses  salt,  in  his  beds,  and  has  used 
it  at  same  rate  of  application  each  sea¬ 
son  for  the  past  10  years.  lie  says  he 
does  imt  know  if  it  is  a  benefit,  but  be 
does  know  it  is  not  an  injury,  aud  there 
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are  no  weeds  to  contend  with.  He  uses 
eight  tons  per  acre  each  year,  arid  I  do 
know  he  has  the  finest  asparagus  offered 
for  sale  on  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  markets. 
Not  one  season,  but  each  and  every  sea¬ 
son.  E.  J.  W. 


Threadless 
ball  valves 


Can  be  opened  up  entirely, 
every  part  removed,  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  Without 

lowering  the  pressure,  without  stop  ¬ 
ping  the  engine,  without  drawing 
the  liquid  from  the  pump. 

Any  valve  can  be  flushed  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  while  the  engine  is 
running. 

The  valve  seats  have  no  thread  what¬ 
ever.  Set  screw  (A),  and  Yoke  (B) 
hold  cover  in  place.  Seats  are  re¬ 
versible — a  new  valve  without  cost 
in  a  moment! 


Grafting  Large  Grapevines 

I  would  like  to  tell  F.  A.  D.,  page  75, 
what  to  do  with  that  wild  grapevine,  for 
it  is  as  easy  to  graft  the  grape  as  it  is 
to  “roll  off  a  log."  If  he  will  remove 
the  soil  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  more 
than  likely  he  will  find  two  roots  on 
opposite  sides  of  stalk,  one-half  to  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Detach  these  from  the 
trunk  and  place  a  block  under  them  a 
few  inches  from  end.  Now  split  the 
roots  through  center,  make  your  graft 
with  a  two-inch  tailoring  slope,  and  if 
not  an  expert  grafter,  place  diagonally 
through  root,  tying  in  place  with  cotton 
string.  By  placing  diagonally  you  get  two 
cambium  connections;  replace  ground 
and  pack  firmly,  leaving  one  eye  of  -graft 
above  ground.  You  need  not  bother  them 
any  more  this  year.  I  have  changed 
many  wild  vines,  Vitis  cordifolia,  into 
cultivated  varieties  in  this  way  and  have 
had  them  make  as  much  as  15  feet  of 
growth  the  first  season. 

Now  as  for  laying  vines  under  ground 
for  some  distance;  the  year  before  last  I 
dug  a  trench  10  feet  long,  six  inches  deep, 
from  a  Woodruff  Red  vine,  laid  a  vine 
in  it  to  a  post,  tied  in  place,  filled  in 
trench  and  gathered  almost  a  bushel  of 
grapes  last  season,  so  it  is  immaterial 
how  far  you  lay  the  vine.  I  have  seen 
them  laid  20  feet.  I  have  a  cedar  tree 
10  feet  across,  00  foot  high,  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  grapevine,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  the  vine  has  hurt  the  tree  any,  so 
I  would  cut  the  trunk  of  that  vine  off 
about  four  or  five  inches  below  ground, 
take  a  keyhole  saw  or  a  large  chisel,  and 
quarter  the  stalk,  then  place  a  graft  of 
Diamond  in  one  cleft,  Moore’s  Early  in 
another,  Woodruff  in  one  and  whatever 
was  my  favorite  in  the  fourth  one;  wrap 
cotton  cord  around  and  tie,  fill  in  the 
earth  firmly,  and  when  they  grow  suffi¬ 
ciently  twist  them  into  one  stem  to  a 
convenient  height,  and  then  train  branches 
from  it  over  the  tree,  thus  having  some¬ 
thing  novel  as  well  as  useful.  You  can 
place  the  grafts  any  time  before  the  buds 
swell,  but.  look  out  and  remove  the  many 
sprouts  that  start  below  the  grafts. 

Last  year  some  almost  unbelievable 
annual  growths  were  commented  on,  and 
to  the  uninitiated,  no  doubt,  were  past  be¬ 
lief:  but  a  few  years  ago  I  received  some 
cuttings  of  V.  vinifera  variety  (Aramon 
of  France)  crossed  with  V.  rupestris, 
that  I  grafted  in  three-year-old  Concord 
stock,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  by  Fall 
it  was  as  large  ns  a  hoe  handle  to  the 
height  of  six  feet — top  of  trellis — where 
it  branched,  one  arm  reaching  23  feet  and 
the  other  151  feet,  and  each  arm  had  sev¬ 
eral  side  branches  that  bore  clusters  of 
fruit  the  next  year.  but.  that  Winter  10 
below  zero  killed  it  back  to  where  grafted, 
so  under  favorable  conditions  there  is  no 
tolling  what  nature  will  do. 

Kentucky.  0.  ii.  wood. 


JOHN  DEAN 

Uvenfor  of ikm 


I  am  interested  in  □  H  and  Pump 
Q  Power  Sprayers  □  Accessorie 


Grand  Prize  Winner 

San  Francisco  Exposition 


~yor 

bettor 

Tiuit 


Perfect ' 
Success 
Spray 
Pump 


Junior  Leader  Orchard  Sprayer  with 
^i^2ILPoeno^e.  3-plunger  pump. 

j a^j  '  ul(b  suction  strainer  is  brush 
111 t  Bur'kok*  Barrel-  Mounted  Po- 

FOR  EVERy'nEED 

"  a  formulas  and  spraying  dl- 
Jnnlor  Leader  Sprayer  reettons.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2.  Elmira.  N.  ¥. 


Deming 

Sprayers 


A  new  sprayer  complete  for  any  purpose,  but  In¬ 
dispensable  tor  the  man  with  a  hillside  o.  chard. 
Stocltramn  hangs  i  ft.  froip  ground.  Vasily  drawn; 
front  wheels  cut  under  for  siiort  turning.  Pump 
capacity,  «()0  gallons  per  hour,  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Vpray  mixture automatically  agitated,  and  there's 
enough  pressure  todo  the  most  thorough  work. 
Domestic  sprayers  tire  known  ns  “The  Quality 
I-ine,'*  Our  interesting  booklet,  “Important  In¬ 
formation  about  Spraying,"  contains  spray  cabin- 
dam.  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 
Send  for  it  and  tell  us  your  spraying  necessities. 
Also  gasoline  engines  and  pumping  outfits. 
D0ME3TI0  EtfCrINK  &  POMP  00,  <  Shlpponrturs 

Ho*  r,oa  / 


Ub.MJ  now  tor  our  32- 
page  descriptive  cata¬ 
log  showing  27  interesting 
illustrations  of  hand  and 
power  sprayers.  Free  to 
you  by  return  mail — merely 
state  number  and  kind  of 
your  fruit  trees. 

THE  DEM1NC  CO. 

184  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 
Aflcncic*  in  Principal  Town* 


"Johnny,  do  you  know  that 
mother  hits  boon  looking  for  you?"  ; 
the  neighbor  next  door.  “Sure  I  do, 
plied  Johnny;  “that's  the  reason 
can’t  find  me  1" — Tit-Bits. 


icaffold  needed  to  spray  the  tallest  tree  in  your  orchard  in  half 
quired  by  others.  Used  with  either  bucket  or  barrel, 
nsaek  attachment  (supplied  at  slight  additional 
e  the  rapid  spraying  of  potatoes  and  low  grow- 
wash  your  barns  and  poultry  houses  with  the 
>r  ilselt  many  times  in  a  single  season.  Sim-  •  - 

•notion.  Made  of  brass  with  nothing  to 
ar  out.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Lasts  a  ' 

Most  hardware  and  seed  dealers  carry  the  '  .v  T'vtAJt. 

Standard  in  slock.  Ask  for  a  demonstration.  ;  -v  1 
It  your  dealer  docs  not  handle  the  STAS  HARD  ^  a,  VgAm 

do  not  accept  a  substitute  but  write  direct  to  us 

$4  Prepaid.  SS  west  of  Denver. )  Money  back  if 

not  satisfied.  W rite  for  special  offer  aud  Catalog  M.  J1  ”  1  -1 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.  ,r 
A  95  Main  Strt  Mxr/jv.ll  ,  Ohio  , 


Successful  is  the  result 


«  _  of  successful 

Orcharding  tillage,  cui- 

tivate  your 
trees  as  you  would  your  corn— use  an 

“Acme”  Orchard  Harrow 

It  gets  in  close  under  the  branches.  Cuts, 
slices,  turns  the  soil  twice,  levels  and 
cum  pacts— all  at  one  operation.  Many 
sizes— extension  and  regular.  Kills  small 
weeds,  cultivates  deep,  mulches  thor¬ 
oughly.  Send  for  new  free  booklet —now. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

c,  Millington. 

Elm  Street  •  If  New  Jersey 

No.  23  Afl\  0  1-2  ft.  Wide 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you1 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Home 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  hy  the  Hfirnl  I'rihltshlnc  Compnny,  8*111  W  est  80th  Street.  New  Vorb 
HERBERT  W.  Coluxgwooi*,  1  Virulent  arid  Editor. 

John  J.  Dii.loS,  Trearuror  and  Oeneral  Manager. 

\Vm.  E.  Dim-on,  Secretary,  MB8.  E.  T.  Roybe,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  IJOLI.AR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8I»  marks,  or  10JA  frano*.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Otliee  as  Second  Class  Jlattcr, 

Advertising  rates,  Jfi  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  wilt  make  good  any  loss 
to  pnhl  subrenbere  sustained  by  fruHting  any  itellberute  swindler,  irrwptm- 
uti.  r  advertiser!#  or  misJeo.liug  Advertisements  in.  our  column?  and  any 
sueh'  swindler  will  be  publicly  expo-led.  We  nro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mLst.ikes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest . 
ivepoiirtble  houses.  -whether  ndv.  itiaer-  or  not.  We  vrilltnglv  use  our  good 
ortiin  h  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest, 
Ira  reaction*  We  protect  anbsertbet*  turairirt  rogues-  but  we  will  not  bn 
JVMjamsildu  for  the  debts  of  honest  bAiikcuiito  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  lrniRt  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rrn.u,  New- 
YoHKKR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  RECENT  mail  brought  letters  from  a  well- 
known  Socialist,  a  clergyman,  a  wealthy  hank¬ 
er,  a  worker  in  a  shoe  factory,  a  fisherman,  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  and  would-be  baek-to-tlie-landers,  all 
speaking  in  the  kindest  way  of  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  an¬ 
other  paper  in  the  country  with  such  a  diversified 
and  cosmopolitan  family  of  subscribers — all  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  common  purpose! 

* 

WE  understand  that  fruit  growers  in  some  of 
the  peach  belts  are  planning  to  top-work 
some  of  their  trees  this  year.  The  plan  is  to  change 
some  trees  of  the  Elberta  season  into  earlier  or 
later  varieties.  There  seems  a  general  conviction 
that  the  glut  will  most  likely  come  with  these  mid- 
season  varieties.  In  our  horticultural  special  num¬ 
ber  this  year  we  shall  tell  how  this  top-working  of 
j icaches  is  done.  It  is  a  question  whether  sueh  work 
will  pay  with  a  short-lived  tree  like  the  peach. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  a  company  of  native  Australians 
came  to  this  country  to  give  exhibitions.  They 
gave  performances  with  the  boomerang  which  were 
wonderful.  The  crooked  stick  would  sail  up  in  the 
air,  then  circle  around  and  come  back  to  the  feet 
of  the  thrower.  There  was  a  boastful,  bluffing, 
white  man  who  said  he  could  beat  these  blacks  at 
their  own  game.  So  he  stepped  up,  seized  the  boom¬ 
erang  and  threw  it  As  he  turned  to  boast  of  his 
performance  the  stick  returned,  struck  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  “knocked  him  silly.”  We 
imagine  that  the  “ American  Agriculturist'’  now 
knows  just,  how  this  bluffer  felt  when  that  boomer¬ 
ang  struck  him !  The  letter  on  the  next  page  and 
hundreds  of  others  must  be  instructive.  A  crooked 
story,  like  a  crooked  stick,  always  comes  back  to 
knock  the  head  which  invented  it. 

* 

OI'R  old  friend  E.  G.  Lewis  is  now  working  a 
land  scheme  in  California.  We  judge  from 
reports  that  this  has  even  more  wind  and  guff  in  it 
than  the  old  St.  Louis  bubble.  That  is  certainly 
“going  some,”  but  Lewis  has  considerable  speed  with 
other  people’s  money.  Not  long  ago,  we  are  told, 
Lewis  applied  to  the  California  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  for  permission  to  issue  $2,000,000  of 
bonds.  A  few  days  before  this  application  copies 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  containing  the  remarks  on  that 
$30,000  libel  verdict  had  reached  the  Commissioner. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Lewis  was  glad  to  see  his  old  friend 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  hut  the  issue  of  bonds  was  not  quite 
in  order  until  the  old  game  in  St.  Louis  was  ex¬ 
plained  !  Lewis  seems  to  he  working  his  old  tricks 
of  putting  up  reputable  people  to  serve  as  stool 
pigeons.  He  seems  to  be  using  Prof.  Wickson  of  the 
California  University  in  an  attempt  to  give  respect¬ 
ability  to  his  scheme.  This  is  the  old  story  of  using 
educated  and  reputable  men  as  “enticers”  when 
they  will  fill  a  far  more  honorable  place  serving 
as  scarecrows!  Well,  if  Lewis  gets  any  money 
out  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  it  will  not  be  our  fault. 

* 

WE  seem  to  have  stirred  up  a  great  hornet’s 
nest  in  telling  about  the  apple  prizes  won 
by  New  York  growers  at  San  Francisco.  “Be  fair. 
Tell  it  all!"  That  is  the  burden  of  letters  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  we  judge  that,  these  western 
growers  are  hard  losers.  We  intend  to  be  fair,  and 
we  will  tell  the  whole  truth.  Our  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  carried  their  apples  3.000  miles  and  entered 
them  right  in  the  home  of  the  Western  fruit.  They 
were  under  every  disadvantage,  but  the  apples  were 
so  superior  that  even  with  a  cut  of  15  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  package  the  New  York  fruit  won. 
If  there  is  anything  more  to  tell  what  is  it?  We 
think  this  settles  the  claim  that  New  York  growers 
can  produce  superior  fruit — equal  to  any  in  the 


world.  The  Western  growers  have  the  advantage  in 
organization,  packing  and  advertising.  We  frankly 
agree  that  New  York  as  a  State  cannot  fully  com¬ 
pete  for  the  best  apple  trade  until  a  certain  class  of 
packers  are  shamed  or  scared  out  of  the  miserable 
tricks  of  “loading”  or  “stove-piping"  their  packages. 
If  they  keep  up  this  game  under  the  name  of  “New 
York”  our  Western  friends  need  not  worry,  for  pur¬ 
chasers  do  not  look  for  gold  medals — they  look  for 
rotten  fruit.  The  truth  is  that  this  winning  at  San 
Francisco  gives  New  York  growers  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  sell  their  fruit.  If  we  “tell  it 
all”  we  must  say  that  the  poor  packers  can  kill  the 
goose  before  she  can  lay  any  golden  eggs. 

if 


A  LEGAL  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  Colo¬ 
rado  which  involves  a  principle  which  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  will  recognize.  A  fruit  exchange 
company  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  goods  for  its 
members  f.o.b.  at  the  local  station.  One  of  the 
members  refused  to  pay  certain  charges  and  was 
sued  for*  them.  Among  other  items  was  a  charge 
for  commission  paid  to  a  sub-agent.  The  fruit  ex¬ 
change  evidently  turned  the  goods  over  to  a  dealer 
or  jobber  who  charged  for  selling.  Then  the  ex¬ 
change  charged  the  grower  not  only  the  10  per  cent, 
commission,  but  also  the  sub-agent’s  commission  or 
charge.  The  grower  refused  to  pay  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  usual  10  per  cent,  was  all  he  had 
agreed  to  pay.  The  judge  decided  in  favor  of  the 
grower  and  in  giving  his  opinion  said: 


I  can  find  no  authority  in  law  or  conceive  any  rea¬ 
son  why,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  or  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  a  full  and  complete  understand¬ 
ing  between  consignor  and  factor,  the  factor  should 
employ  a.  sub-agent  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  any 
more  than  an  agent  employed  to  sell  fl  farm,  or  house, 
or  horse,  should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  another  or 
other  agents  to  sell  the  property  and  charge  a  double 
or  treble  commission.  If  a  factor  may  employ  a  sub¬ 
agent  who  makes  a  charge  or  collects  a  commission, 
why  may  not  the  sub-agent  do  likewise,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
absence  of  express  authority  a  factor  cannot  delegate 
his  orders  to  another  or  deliver  the  goods  to  another 
factor  to  be  sold  and  charge  for  both  his  own  and  the 
other  factor’s  commission. 


There  may  be  a  question  whether  this  point  will 
be  sustained  by  a  higher  court,  but  it  is  a  sensible 
view.  When  a  man  makes  a  shipment  of  goods 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  sold  on 
a  certain  commission  he  should  be  protected  against 
extortion,  otherwise  a  dishonest  dealer  might  sell 
the  goods  half  a  dozen  times  to  himself  or  to  his 
relatives  and  expect  the  grower  to  pay  for  it  all. 

* 


You  have  articles  on  the  baek-to-the-land  movement. 
There  is  a  back-to-the-East  movement  here  in  the  corn 
belt;  land  is  worth  $250  an  acre,  and  the  Far  West 
is  a  speculation.  What  chance  has  a  (young)  man 
who  does  not  know  anything  about  fruit  growing  or 
dairying,  but  knows  bow  to  raise  and  feed  cattle  and 
hogs?  It  seems  to  me  at  the  price  of  farms,  if  they 
cau  grow  the  grass,  one  could  grow  stock.  c.  o.  b. 

Henry  Co.,  Ill. 


IT  is  quite  common  for  us  to  receive  such  letters, 
and  we  think  we  understand  how  such  men  feel. 
There  are  opportunities  on  New  York  farms,  and 
we  think  there  will  be  a  slow  but  steady  movement 
from  the  Central  West.  Living  in  this  Eastern  sec¬ 
tion  we  naturally  feel  that  it  is  a  goodly  land,  but 
we  do  not  boil  over  with  enthusiasm  when  strangers 
ask  about  it.  New  York  does  not  want  unhappy  or 
dissatisfied  settlers.  We  would  like  to  have  our 
rural  districts  repopulated  and  built  up,  but  it  is 
no  part  of  wisdom  or  fair  play  to  induce  Western 
people  to  come  East  unless  they  know  just  what  they 
are  doing.  We  believe  that  the  great  dominating 
spot  of  this  country  for  the  next  50  years  is  to  be 
on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope,  and  men  who  come  here 
well  equipped,  choose  their  land  wisely,  and  work 
with  patient  judgment  will  have  a  share  of  pros¬ 
perity.  We  shall  have  no  part,  however,  in  inducing 
people  to  chase  rainbows  in  this  Eastern  section. 
There  is  gold  in  the  soil,  but  it  must  be  worked  out 
by  sweat.  New  York  can  afford  to  wait  better  than 
to  fill  up  with  disappointed  settlers.  One  of  our 
readers,  out  on  the  coast,  sends  this: 

The  19th  of  January  the  Oregon  Journal  had  a  big 
front  page  picture  of  the  Portland  Advertising  Club 
marching  along  the  street  in  Portland  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  with  palm-leaf  fans,  to  drop  letters  in  a  special 
mail  box  to  friends  in  the  East  to  come  to  Portland, 
etc.,  and  the  movies  are  taking  pictures  of  tills  kind 
every  day  this  week  to  be  shown  in  the  East,  while 
there  are  snowdrifts  from  three  feet  to  eight  feet  deep 
in  this  same  city  and  the  mercury  stood  10  above  in 
early  morning  the  same  day.  The  official  government 
report  showed  IS  above  the  warmest  all  day,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  .State  it  was  20  below  zero.  Besides 
there  has  been  snow  and  wind  every  day  since  Dec. 
30th,  except  two  days;  so  had  that  the  mail  carrier 
could  not  get  through  until  yesterday  for  several  days, 
and  practically  all  traffic  was  tied  up. 

In  New  York  State  no  one  was  marching  around 
in  shirt  sleeves  on  that  date.  It  was  a  day  for  fur 
coats,  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage.  The  cold 
crisp  air  is  an  asset — one  of  the  Winter  things  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  anyone  who  thinks  of  coming 
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here  should  remember  that  the  hills  which  are  so 
beautiful  in  June  are  cold  in  Winter.  Still  our 
Eastern  country  is  a  goodly  land — so  good  that  there 
is  no  need  bragging  about  it. 

if 


SEVERAL  New  York  readers  ask  whether  the 
bonding  companies  make  a  business  of  bonding 
milk  dealers  or  receivers.  Under  the  law  such  deal¬ 
ers  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  and  give  a 
bond.  Are  they  considered  good  risks?  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  bonding  or  sure¬ 
ty  companies.  The  following  opinion  is  typical  of 
all: 

Our  company  has  bonded  milk  dealers  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  These  bonds  are  not  written  promiscu¬ 
ously  for  the  reason  that  the  insurance  company  incurs 
a  monetary  obligation  upon  executing  these  bonds, 
equivalent  to  the  endorsing  of  a  note.  The  bonds, 
therefore,  are  only  written  for  the  milk  dealers  who 
are  financially  responsible,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bond  guarantees  all  bills  incurred  by  these  dealers, 
and  any  farmer  who  has  furnished  milk  to  them  and 
has  not  been  paid  for  same  has  a  claim  upon  the  surety 
company. 

* 


THE  public  educational  and  business  sides  of 
agriculture  in  New  York  State  have  come  to  be 
very  large  enterprises.  They  are  growing  constant¬ 
ly,  and  the  work  they  are  doing  is  of  great  benefit 
to  our  farmers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  experiment  stations,  and  the  various  colleges 
and  schools  cost  money,  and  are  all  good  investments 
for  the  public.  They  should  be  liberally  supported 
so  long  as  they  are  conducted  in  a  businesslike  way. 
We  regret  that,  there  is  a  tendency  this  year  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  policy  of  cheeseparing  when  sound  economy 
and  business  suggest  the  very  opposite  policy.  The 
following  figures  show  the  various  appropriations 
for  the  past  two  years  and  the  estimates  in  Governor 
Whitman’s  financial  budget: 


Governor’s 

Budget 

Estimates 

1910-17 

$41(5.112.00 

131.017.43 

42.805.00 

513.925.60 

78.580.00 

42.205.00 

37,183.00 

121,580.00 

90,024.00 

45.100.00 


Branch  of  Service  Appropriations 

1914-15  1915-10 

N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  .$499,400  $433,140 
Geneva  Agricultural  Exp.  Station.  134,500  140.300 

Alfred  School  of  Agriculture  .  40,000  44,525 

N.  Y,  State  College  of  Agriculture  825,190  581,753 

N.  Y.  state  Veterinary  College...  05.000  7o,0oo 
Morris  vt  lie  School  of  Agriculture..  38.030  43,030 

St.  Lawrence  School  of  Agriculture  35,000  35,300 

State  Agr.  School  on  Long  Island..  10  000  . 

Syracuse  College!  of  Forestry .  84,040  -  110.820 

State  Agricultural  School  of  Delhi  .  7.050 

As  we  see  the  heaviest  cut  is  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture.  We  believe  this  cut 
of  over  $07,000  is  not  justified  and  is  of  a  nature 
which  will  injure  the  work  of  the  college.  This  in¬ 
stitution  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  State  of  New 
York  may  well  he  proud  of  its  development.  We 
stand  for  sound  economy  in  public  expenses,  but 
this  cut  is  not  economy  and  every  friend  of  the  col¬ 
lege  should  use  his  influence  to  demand  a  square 
deal.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Experiment  .Sta¬ 
tion.  From  its  very  nature  this  institution  cannot 
gather  about  it  an  active  army  of  graduates  to  fight 
for  its  rights.  None  the  less  the  Station  deserves 
v  fairer  show.  It  has  done  excellent  work  and  every 
farmer  in  New  York  is  under  obligation  to  it.  Give 
it  a  fair  chance.  We  have  not  included  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Department  in  the  above  statement. 
The  Governor’s  budget  merely  suggests  the  small 
appropriation  of  last  year.  Every  strong  farm  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State  has  demanded  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  this  department,  as  all  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  it  fairly  tried  out.  Its  work  is  of  a 
character  which  requires  fair  capital  for  develop¬ 
ment — just  like  a  new  business.  There  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  design  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  some  group 
to  cut  or  cripple  the  agricultural  activities  of  the 
State  and  it  is  up  to  the  fanners  to  see  that  the 
scheme  fails. 


Brevities 

There  are  some  folks  who  live  to  eat, 

Whom  age  is  well  disposed  to  cheat. 

Bat  life  has  better  gifts  to  give 
To  those  who  rather  eat  to  live. 

When  you  boil  eggs  which  have  been  preserved  in 

water  glass  it  is  well  to  prick  the  end  of  the  egg  shell 

before  cooking. 

Strange  it  is,  but  we  have  received  at  least  50  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  speak  of  mixing  hen  manure  and 

wood  ashes!  Surely  we  have  explained  why  this  should 
not  be  done  1,000  times.  However,  we  cheerfully  re¬ 
peat. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  they  are  experi¬ 
menting  to  find  a  suitable  paint  for  the  Kansas  cli¬ 
mate.  For  oils  they  are  trying  linseed,  fish  oil,  Soy 
beau,  corn  oil  and  sunflower.  Nothing  definite  yet,  but 
as  the  name  of  the  State  sunflower  would  be  the  best 
advertisement. 

Even  in  Arizona  the  creamery  promoters  or  cream¬ 
ery  sharks  are  reaping  a  harvest.  Out  in  that  country 
where  Alfalfa  grows  well,  dairying  is  becoming  some¬ 
thing  of  a  business  and  the  creamery  sharks  are  chasing 
after  it.  harder  than  the  farmers  are.  These  people 
want  to  put.  you  up  a  creamery  for  about  twice  what 
you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  dealt  direct  with  a  repu¬ 
table  house.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  one  of  these 
promoters  will  go  into  a  neighborhood  and  get  the 
farmers  to  pay  this  high  price  when  a  well-known  citi¬ 
zen  who  had  lived  in  the  community  ail  his  life  could 
not  possibly  get  them  going. 
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Notes  from  the  Auction  Market 


Pei’haps  the  strongest  indorsement  yet  for  the  auc¬ 
tion  system  of  selling  fruit  came  last,  week  from  an  un¬ 
suspecting  source.  One  of  the  produce  trade  papers 
That  could  not  be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  selected  a  period  when  there  was  a  slump  in  the 
apple  market,  from  December  6th  to  January  12th,  and 
wrote  the  shippers  to  the  auction  market  inviting 
complaints.  When  prices  are  low  for  any  cause  ship¬ 
pers  may  be  expected  to  complain  more  than  at  times 
of  high  prices,  even  though  the  low  prices  compared 
favorably  with  the  market  at  the  time.  The  paper  re¬ 
ported  22  replies  and  92  per  cent,  were  favorable ; 
four  per  cent,  were  neutral,  and  only  four  per  cent, 
felt  that  the  returns  were  not  as  satisfactory.  When 
a  new  agency  comes  into  a  market  like  New  York  and 
accepts  small  shipments  from  individual  growers,  often 
without  skill  in  growing  or  care  in  packing  and  little 
or  no  attention  to  grading,  and  satisfies  96  per  cent, 
on  a  falling  market,  it  is  getting  pretty  dose  to  par 

on  service. 

The  following  recent  letters  show  that  producers  ap¬ 
preciate  an  honest  deal  when  they  get  it : 

I  received  your  sales  of  the  last  car  of  apples  and 
would  say  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  way  you 
sold  both  cars.  I  shipped  oue  ear  to  a  commission 
house,  and  I  feel  sure  if  I  had  let  you  sell  it.  I  would 
have  at  least  $100  more  than  I  got.  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  II.  A.  Whipple  to  ship  you  two  cars,  and 
T  feel  sure  you  will  have  more  from  here.  I  go  right 
up  and  show  my  returns,  which  is  something  I  have 
not  seen  anybody  do  that  has  shipped  to  a  commission 
house,  hut  from  their  talk  I  did  311st  as  well.  I  have 
no  more  apples,  but  we  have  about  65,000  in  the  stor¬ 
age.  They  are  not  moving  very  fast  yet. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  geo.  p.  Gardner. 

Pleased  to  get  your  returns  on  the  last  two  cases 
eggs;  you  made  me  take  the  tags  off  some  I  had  ready 
to  ship  another  house.  Tf  you  keep  this  up  you  will 
win.  Though  there  was  some  difference  of  a  few 
cents  in  favor  of  another  fellmv,  1  will  stand  that.  I 
’phoned  other  poultrymen  the  results  and  advised  their 
support.  You  have  a  hard  fight,  but  you  can’t  lose. 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I  spent  six  years 
as  salesman  in  the  commission  business  on  Washington 
Street.  s.  h.  purdie. 

Genoa.  N.  Y. 


On  Dec.  2nd  we  shipped  a  carload  of  Anjou  pears  to 
‘lie  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  attended  to  by  the  Department  promptly, 
and  check  and  sales  account  received  by  us  within  a 
week,  which  we  think  is  very  good  time  from  Western 
New  York  points,  going  by  freight.  They  were  packed 
in  two  grades.  No.  1  ami  No.  2,  and  sold  at  $3.80  and 
$2.80  respectively.  For  several  years  we  have  shipped 
our  Anjou  pears  to  Philadelphia  and  never  had  them 
sold  higher  than  $3  to  $3,50  for  best  grade.  This  year 
we.  shipped  to  three  different  markets  this  same  grade 
and  variety  of  pears,  and  the  average  net  returns  from 
all  these  other  shipments  were  not  quite  half  what 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  netted  us. 

We  are  putting  it  very  mild  when  we  say  we  are 
well  pleased  with  the  business  the  Department  has 
done  for  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  ship  them  in  the 
future  any  products  from  our  orchards  or  farms  we 
may  have.  J.  D.  SHERMAN. 

'Castile,  N.  Y.  « 

At  our  Monday  morning  sale  last  week  we  had  fully 
150  buyers  anxious  to  get  apples.  The  receipts  to  the 
city  as  well  as  to  the  auction  were  light.  Later  in  the 
week  the  supply  was  larger  and  the  market  was  livelier. 
A  large  steady  supply  to  the  New  York  market  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  activity.  Dealers  have  been  holding 
hack  supplies  and  growers  seem  to  follow  the  dealers’ 
lead,  but  apples  must  soon  move  or  drag  heavily  at 
end  of  season.  One  dealer  sent,  a  car  to  the  auction 


last  week,  and  realized  a  good  price  for  the  grade  of 
goods.  Just  make  a  note  of  this;  Not  far  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  practically  all  apples  coming  to  New  York  will  be 
sold  at  auction.  Those  who  oppose  it  the  hardest  now 
are  the  ones  that  see  it.  coming. 

Here  is  record  of  three  days’  sale : 


APPLES— 10  bbls.  Baldwin  $2.60;  95  $2.55;  20 
2.20;  25  $2.15;  6  $2.40:  25  $2.35;  14  $2.30;  1  broken 

M.15;  1  $1.85 ;  8  $2.85;  4  Russet  $1.55;  2  Baldwin 

$1.70;  3  $2.35;  3  $1.60;  6  Maun  $2.80;  3  Baldwin 

$2.10;  5  Ben  Davis  $2;  11  Russet,  $2;  1  Ben  Davis 

$2:  2  boxes  Stayman  Winesup  75c;  2  Black  Twig  70c; 
2  Winesap  $1.20;  6  bbls.  Russet  $1.70;  4  Jonathan 
$2.60;  1  8pitz  $2.95;  7  $2.50;  1  $2;  8  Ilnbbardston 
$2.55;  2  Stark  $2.55 ;  1  King  $2.85;  5  Ilub- 
$2.15;  3  Baldwin  $2.25;  1  $1.60;  5  Spitz 
Baldwin  $3;  2  $2.50;  7  $2.40;  1  $2.85;  4 


$3.05;  4 
bnrdston 

$2.15;  2  .......  V 

$2.40;  1  $2.40;  1  Spy  $3;  1  Ben  Davis  $2.35  ;J1  bbls. 


King  $3.15;  15  $2.85;  1  $2.75;  21  Greening  $3.15;  9 
$3.20;  20  $2.05;  ,8  $2:  1  Baldwin  $3.15;  16  Greening 
$2.25;  13  $1.85;  3  Gilliflower  $2.05;  10  Newtown 
$2.60 :  4  B.*n  Davis  $1.85;  20  Baldwin  $2.40;  5  $2.20; 
3  Mann  $2.15;  2  $1.90;  4  Baldwin  $1.85;  4  Spy  $2.45; 

2  $2.05;  1  Greening  $2.20;  8  $3.25;  5  $2.05;  12  King 
$3.05;  2  GHliflnwer  $2.35:  22  Greening  $2.20;  8  Spy 
$2.35;  1  $2.50;  7  Spitz  $3.20;  35  Greening  $2.75;  9 
Baldwin  $3;  10  Pomeroy  $2.85;  7  $1.90. 

PEARS.— 10  bbls.  Kieffer  $1.50;  10  $1.05;  29  $1; 

3  95c;  10  boxes  Kieffer  SOe;  26  Lawrence  55o;  4,  45c; 
2  Bose  $1.70;  17  Clairgeau  $1.65;  S  S5c ;  2  bkts  Kief¬ 
fer  15c;  1  Lawrence  25c. 

VEGETABLES— 10  sacks  potatoes,  165  lbs.  each, 
$3.35;  67,  80  to  90  lbs.  each.  $1.30;  2  bbls.  washed 
carrots  $1 .45 ;  230  lbs.  beans  $9.30  cwt. ;  95  lbs.  $6.40 
cwt. 


l’ORK.— 2  pigs.  12S  lbs.,  12c;  1.  66  lbs..  lO^c; 
113  lbs..  1114c;  S,  371  lbs.,  12c;  4.  70  lbs.,  16c;  6,  94 
lbs..  131,4c ;  1,  20  lbs.,  lie;  1.  23  lbs.,  14c;  1  hog,  262 
ibs.,  8V>e:  7,  728  lbs.,  10c;  2,  242  lbs.,  7c;  901  lbs. 
8V2c. 

CALVES. — 1,  98  lbs..  16c;  1.  94  lbs.,  15c;  1,  123 
Jbs.,  13c;  1,  66  lbs.,  11c;  1,  92  lbs.,  16e. 

POULTRY.— 85  lbs.  fowls  19c;  50  lbs.  chickens  17c; 
75  lbs.  chickens  18c. 


BETTER.— 35  lbs.  butter  23c;  39  2Sc;  10  24c;  99 
lbs.  25c;  14  25c;  40  34c;  20  25c. 

EGGS. — About  150  cases  fresh  eggs  were  sold  at 
wholesale  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  at 
prices  ranging  according  to  quality  from  30  to  38  cents. 


C/><?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Egg  producers  can  thank  the  Department  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  two  cents  in  the  quotation  of  eggs  the  past 
week.  The  Department  quoted  prices  at.  which  eggs 
actually  sold;  and  established  the  quotation  on  that 
basis.  The  custom  is  to  underquote  the  price  and  sell 
at  a  premium.  Dealers  are  now  receiving  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  eggs  and  selling  them  as  New  York  State 
eggs.  Their  profit  on  the  deception  is  about  20  per  cent. 


Backing  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Deprartment 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  editorial.  “A  Hint 
and  Kick,”  on  page  160.  I  also  received  one  of  the 
marked  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist  which  you 
speak  of.  Yesterday  I  returned  from  the  meetings  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  which 
meetings  I  have  attended  since  a  boy.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  session  at  these  meetings  was  the  one  at  which 
Mr.  Dillon  spoke.  Every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets.  One  of  the  easiest  things  in  this  world  to 
do  is  criticize,  YVe  all  know  that  this  is  in  its  infancy; 
we  know  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
conduct  this  department  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  should  all  stand  by  Mr.  Dillon  and 
help  carry  this  thing  through. 

We,  as  farmers,  do  not  have  much  influence  at  Al¬ 
bany,  but  what  little  we  have  we  should  use,  to  see 
that  there  was  suitable  appropriation  made  for  this 
department  the  coming  year.  If  the  American  Agricul- 
urbit  had  a  representative  at  the  Western  New  York 
meetings  they  could  see  the  sentiment  of  the  producers 
of  this  section.  The  resolution  was  passed  unanimuos- 
ly.  Tell  us  who  we  want  to  get  at  with  a  postage 
stamp  at  Albany.  moktimek  a.  turpin. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Farmers  have  more  influence  at  Albany 
than  they  imagine.  It  is  true  that  the  politicians  put 
up  a  bluff  and  say  they  do  not  care  what  the  farmers 
say — hut,  in  their  heart  they  know  better.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  understand  that  farmers  mean  business 
they  will  drop  their  bluff  and  come  running  to  help. 
Write  at  once  to  Governor  Whitman  at  Albany  and  to 
the  Senator  and  Representative  from  your  district,  and 
tell  them  clearly  what  you  tell  us — that  you  want  this 
department  to  have  a  fair  show  and  a  living  chance. 
Be  reasonable  and  fair — do  not  bluster  or  threaten, 
but  make  them  all  understand  that  you  mean  business. 

Another  Rochester  Resolution 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  convention 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  on 
January  28th,  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Whereas,  in  response  to  the  demands  that  have  been 
made  by  tbe  representatives  of  the  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  including  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Grange,  the  two  largest 
horticultural  societies  and  other  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  in  tbe  State  for  the  creation  of  a  department 
known  as  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and 

Whereas,  such  department  was  created  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1915,  hut  without  providing  sufficient  money 
with  which  to  develop  efficiently  the  work  which  it  was 
created  to  do,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  make  this  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  of  the  value  to  the  producers  of  the  food 
products  of  the  State  and  to  the  equal  value  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  consumers  in  the  inauguration  of  better  and 
more  economical  methods  of  distribution  and  sale  of 
said  products,  and 

Whereas,  the  department  has  organized  a  system  of 
selling  fruits  and  vegetables  and  under  many  difficul¬ 
ties  has  undertaken  to  sell  hay  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  State  through  the  auction  system,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  that  the  farmers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  State  may  have  their  products  more  largely 
sold  and  consumed  in  their  own  markets  in  their  own 
State,  the  best  in  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  most  success¬ 
fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  produ  ts 
of  the  State  to  organize  in  their  different  localities 
for  the  purpose  of  shipping  their  products  more  large¬ 
ly  in  carload  lots,  better  graded  and  packed,  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  standard  that  is  now  required  in  all  markets, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  flic  members  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  be  not  only  continued  and  permanently  established, 
but  that  it  be  provided  adequately  with  such  appropria¬ 
tion  as  shall  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  work  for  which 
it  was  created  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  to  the 
committees  of  agriculture  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
at  Albany. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  in  Line 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  Herkimer  County 
Pomona  Grange  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  The  producers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
are  with  us  for  better  conditions  along  this  line. 

Whereas  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  been  unjustly  assailed  from  many 
quarters  for  divers  reasons, 

Be  it.  resolved  that  Herkimer  County  Pomona  Grange 
believes  that  one  of  the  fundamental  essentials*  to  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  on  the  farm,  is  the  marketing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  ami  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  if  given  fair  treatment,  will  continue  to  be 
of  increasing  benefit  to  the  farmers,  thus  enabling  them 
to  receive  more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y  .  E.  D.  f. 

“Licking  a  Postage  Stamp” 

Following  is  a  copy  of  letter  just  mailed  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
to  know  how  some  of  your  subscribers  feel  about  the 
matter.  Hope  many  others  feel  the  same  and  write 
to  them.  I  wish  you  every  success. 


“Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 

“Springfield,  Mass. 

“Kindly  discontinue  my  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  at  once.  Have  been  awaiting  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  YT.  and  of  the  .State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Albany  before  writing  and  I  notice  they  both  thought 
rather  differently  from  you  in  regard  to  the  workings 
of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  of  Com¬ 
missioner  J.  .T.  Dillon.  T  wish  to  subscribe  for  and 
help  promote  the  farm  papers  that  boost  everything 
helpful  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
not  those  in  league  with  corrupt  politicians  and  dishon¬ 
est  commission  men  to  promote  their  own  selfish  aims. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  h.  g.  mc  e. 


A  City  Man  on  Apple  Prices 

I  used  to  read  your  paper  with  interest  when  I  was 
on  a  farm,  particularly  the  articles  about  the  35-cent 
dollar  that  tbe  farmer  has  handed  out  to  him.  Now  I 
am  at  the  dollar  end  of  the  line,  and  these  articles  are 
just  ns  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  because  I  am  pay¬ 
ing  out  the  dollar  and  getting  so  little  for  it.  For  ex 
ample,  I  am  very  fond  of  apples,  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
had  a  square  deal.  It  is  hard  in  my  part  of  the  city 
to  find  a  grocer  who  will  sell  more  than  a  quart  of 
apples  at  a  time.  These  quart  baskets  they  say  hold 
what  people  generally  want  to  buy,  and  the  price  is 
15  cents.  After  trying  four  or  five  places  I  said,  “O ! 
I  want  a  peek.”  “Well,  I  haven’t  a  peck  measure,  but 
I  will  sell  you  the  apples ;  see,  there  are  eight  quarts 
in  a  peck,  I  will  let  you  have  eight  quarts  for  $1.20.” 
I  stopped  to  reckon  up  what  a  barrel  would  cost  at 
the  same  rate;  $12  a  barrel.  Two  months  ago  neigh¬ 
bors  were  selling  as  good  apples  from  their  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farms  for  $2.50  a  barrel.  I  said,  “No  thank  you,” 
and  passed  on. 

At  another  store  I  asked  the  price  of  apples.  “Fif¬ 
teen  cents  a  basket.”  “Yes,  but  I  want  a  peck."  “I’ll 
let  you  have  a  peck  for  40  cents,  that  is  throwing  off 
10  cents.”  “How  is  that,  a  peck  is  eight  quarts.” 
“Well,  I  will  let  you  have  them  for  40  cents.”  “I  will 
take  them  if  they  are  good  eating  apples.”  “They  are 
Baldwins.”  He  reached  for  a  paper  bag.  I  said : 
“That  will  not  hold  a  peck,  that  will  not  hold  over 
four  quarts.  Haven’t  yon  a  peck  measure."  “O  yes 
that  will  bold  a  peck;  1  have  no  measure.”  “I  know 
that  paper  bag  will  not  hold  over  four  quarts.  I  have 
raised  and  sold  apples  and  1  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  but  1  will  take  that  bag  full  for  40  cents.”  I 
was  apple  hungry.  When  the  apples  reached  the  house 
there  were  20  of  them  fair  size  and  medium  quality  for 
40  cents.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  .$8  per  barrel. 

I  think  an  order  for  a  .bushel  of  apples  would  result 
in  the  calling  of  a  policeman  with  the  Claim  I  was 
crazy.  I  am  going  to  watch  advt.  columns  and  see 
what  can  be  had  by  parcel  post.  h.  w.  d. 

New  York  City. 

R.  N.-Y. — Thousands  of  people  in  this  great  city  will 
give  similar  testimony.  Many  of  our  country  readers 
di.  not  fully  understand  how  the  retail  business  is  con- 
dneted  here.  If  they  knew  all  about  the  distribution  of 
city  food  they  would  realize  what  a  desperate  fight  the 
useless  handlers  are  making  against  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  Sometimes  when  we  say  that  a 
reform  in  distribution  would  mean  better  prices  to 
farmers  and  cheaper  prices  to  consumers  our  readers 
cannot  see  how  such  a  combination  could  bo  possible. 
A  study  of  H.  W.  D.’s  statement  makes  this  point 
clear.  He  and  others  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  apples  and  would  eat  twice  as  many  as  they 
now  do  if  they  were  free  to  buy  as  they  desired.  The 
cost  of  the  present  distribution  is  excessive  and  is  sad¬ 
dled  upon  both  consumer  and  producer.  Parcels  post 
offers  but  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  as  perish¬ 
able  products  like  fruit  and  eggs  do  not  carry  well. 
The  way  to  serve  these  city  people  properly  is  to  have  a 
system  of  retail  stores  under  control  of  producers  where 
farm  products  may  be  sent  properly  graded  and  sold 
direct  to  consumers  with  half  a  dozen  handler’s  profits 
cut  out. 


Decrease  in  Exports 

The  Government  report  for  December  and  the  12 
months  then  ending  states  that  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  exports  of  corn,  wheat,  canned  beef 
and  lard  compounds  and  a  slight  reduction  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  flour,  pickled  beef  and  illuminating  oil.  For 
the  month  there  was  considerable  increase  in  exports 
of  fresh  beef,  oleo  oil.  bacon,  hams  and  shoulders,  lard, 
pickled  pork,  crude  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  gasoline, 
naphtha,  etc.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  De¬ 
cember  exports  of  oats  and  residum,  fuel  oil,  etc.  The 
following  statement  of  the  exports  by  groups  is  stated 
in  thousands: 

December.  12  mouths  ending  Deo. 


1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

Breads  tuffs  ... 

.  .$33,158 

$55,859 

$510,582 

$300,309 

C,  s.  oil,  lbs... 

..  27.275 

37.837 

350.409 

216.727 

C.  s.  oil . 

..  $2,167 

$2,331 

$25,073 

$14,635 

tattle,  bogs  and 

sheep  . . . . . 

$35 

$8 

$2,669 

$S79 

Meats  and  dan-y 

products  . . . 

..$24,024 

$12,211 

$250,033 

$128,28.3 

Cotton,  bales. . 

558 

1,202 

8,358 

6.320 

Cotton,  lbs.... 

..291,082 

629,021 

4,362,160 

3.285.380 

Cotton  . 

.  .$35,095 

$49,350 

8417,005 

$343,898 

Min.  oils,  gals. 

.  .184,712 

166,860 

2,309,760 

2.224,250 

Min.  oils. . . . .. 

..$11,959 

$9,437 

$141,004 

$138,381 

Total  . 

.$106,441 

$129,199  $1,346,368 

$926,387 

Government  Crop  Report 


1915. 

Corn,  bn .  3,054,535,000 

Winter  wheat,  bu .  655.015.000 

Spring  wheat,  bu .  .’156,460.000 

All  wheat,  bu .  1,011.505,000 

Oats,  bu .  1,540,362.000 

Barley,  bu .  237,009,000 

Rye,  bu .  49.190.000 

Buckwheat,  bu .  15,769.000 

Potatoes,  bu .  359,103.000 

Hay,  tons  .  85,225.000 

Apples,  bbls .  76,670.000 

Crauberries,  bbls.  .  457.000 

Beans,  bu .  9.325.000 

Wool,  lbs .  288,777,000 


1914. 

2,672.804.000 

684,990,000 

206,027,000 

891.017.000 

1,141,060,000 

194.953.000 

42,779.000 

16,881.000 

409,921,000 

70,071,000 

84.400,01X1 

644,000 

11,013.000 

290,192,000 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight 

It  is  portentous  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks  and  will  not 
rest. 

Near  the  old  courthouse,  pacing  up  and 
down. 


Or  by  his  homestead,  or  the  shadowed 
yards, 

He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to 
play. 

Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn 
stones 

lie  stalks  until  the  dawn  stars  burn 


and  experiment  stations  may  be  as  help¬ 
ful  here  as  in  purely  utilitarian  efforts. 

Soft  Soap  ;  Harness  Oil 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soft  soap,  also  a  good  recipe  for 
making  harness  oil?  F.  M.  c. 

We  do  not  recommend  making  lye 
from  wood  ashes,  thinking  commercial 
lye  preferable,  hut  here  is  the  old  recipe: 

Stand  lye  barrel  on  a  platform  with  a 
sloping  board  in  center  for  lye  to  run 
on;  raise  the  barrel  a  little  on  the  plat¬ 
form;  set  down  below  a  large  pail  to 

luiirmuminmTHC 

The  Rural  Patterns 


away.  I 

A  bronzed,  lank  man !  His  suit  of  I 


ordering  patterns,  always  give  f 
number  of  pattern  and  size 


desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


ancient  black, 

A  famous  high  top  hat  and  plain  worn 
shawl. 

Make  him  the  quaint,  great  figure  that 
men  love, 

The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  can  not  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now, 

He  is  among  us,  as  in  times  before! 

And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start  to  see  him  pass 
the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men 
and  kings. 

Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can 
he  sleep? 

Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not 
why 

Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror 
weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war  lords  burn  his 
heart. 

lie  sees  the  dreadnoughts  scouring  every 
main. 

He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapt  shoulders 
now 

The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 

lie  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit  dawn 

Shall  Come : — the  shining  hope  of  Europe 
free : 

The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers’ 
Earth 

Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  aud 
Sea. 


8893  Child's  Dress. 
2,  4  or  6  years. 


It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  mur¬ 
der  still, 

That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  rain.  And  who  will  bring 
white  peace 

That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 

— Yachel  Lindsay. 


The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
has  issued  an  extension  bulletin  on  “Milk 
and  Eggs,”  by  M.  Anna  Hauser.  Some 
excellent  recipes  are  given,  including  the 
pasteurizing  of  milk,  and  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  A  recipe  given  for  milk 
sherbet  is  extremely  simple.  It  calls  for 
two  cups  milk,  one  cup  sugar,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  lemon  juice.  Dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  lemon  juice,  add  this  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  milk,  and  freeze. 


B901  Empire  Combina*  ™ 

tion,  Small  34  or  36,  8863  Gown  with  Four- 
Medium  38  or  40,  Piece  Skirt, 
Large  42  or  44  Lust.  34  to  A2  hast. 


If  ft  little  sausage  is  left  over  from 
breakfast  it  may  be  broken  up  fine  and 
mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs  put  on  top 
of  baked  macaroni  or  scalloped  potatoes, 
or  with  baked  beans.  A  few  scraps  of 
sausage  may  he  added  to  many  meat 
dishes  with  distinct  improvement  to 
flavor.  Baked  potatoes  with  sausage 
(“potatoes  a  la  Borey”)  are  prepared 
by  peeling  the  potatoes,  tunneling  a  hole 
through  center  with  apple  corcr  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  place  with  sausage  meat.  The 
potatoes  are  then  brushed  over  with  but¬ 
ter  and  baked. 


1  889S  One-Piece  Gown,  8836  Girl's  Combina-  I 
34  to  tfi  bust.  tion,  8  to  14  years.  I 

1  Hereafter  ail  patterns  numbered  8772  and  I 
s  higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW-  f 
|  ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of  | 
|  small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  1 
|  a  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  t.lie  i 
|  basting  lino,  Directions  as  to  basting  line  | 
§  are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern.  I 


Tite  handsome  silk  mufflers  worn  by 
men  are  made  from  one  yard  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  lS-incli  silk,  folded  flat  down  the 
center,  and  the  turned-in  edges  blind- 
stitched  together.  Soft  silk  in  awning 
stripes  is  favored,  and  most  men  prefer 
the  magpie  stripes  of  black  and  white. 

The  edges  are  turned  in  at  the  ends,  and 
have  set  between  them  a  double  row  of  catch  the  ly 
plain  black  or  white  silk  fringe,  just,  an  barrel  with 
inch  deep.  This  is  a  newer  and  hand-  peck  of  slak 
somer  finish  than  hemming  and  makes  the  pure  uuleai 
muffler  just  right.  down  each  Is 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


dissolves  it;  leave  in  the  kettle  a  day  or 
two  before  boiling.  In  using  commercial 
lye,  five  pounds  of  grease  are  used  with 
one  pailful  of  lye,  which  is  afterwards 
thinned  with  two  pailfuls  of  water,  but 
we  have  never  had  a  recipe  for  soap  made 
with  ash  leach  where  exact  proportions 
were  given  ;  the  makers  always  say,  “Use 
judgment.”  When  the  soap  is  well  hoiled, 
so  that  no  grease  rises  on  the  top.  and  it 
becomes  a  jelly  when  cold,  put  in  a  bar¬ 
rel.  stirring  in  enough  weak  lye  by  de¬ 
grees  to  make  it  the  thickness  desired. 
The  rule  is  to  take  out  some  strong  soap 
in  a  saucer,  and  stir  in  enough  weak  lye 
to  be  just  right,  using  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  large  quantity.  If  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  weak  lye  is  not  sufficient,  rain 
water  may  be  added.  This  new  soap  is 
very  strong,  and  hard  on  the  bauds.  It 
must  be  put  in  a  strong  barrel,  or  it  will 
eat  its  way  out.  However,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  using  the  wood  ashes  around  fruit 
trees,  and  making  soap  with  commercial 
potash. 

Many  oil  harness  with  pure  neat’s- 
foot  oil  to  which  a  little  lampblack  is 
added  to  give  color.  Some  think  this 
softens  the  leather  a  little  too  much, 
causing  it  to  stretch.  One  of  our  readers 
says  the  best  of  all  harness  dressings  is 
prepared  by  adding  one-half  pound  melt¬ 
ed  beef  tallow  to  one  pint  of  ncat's-foot 
oil  applied  with  a  brush.  He  does  not  add 
any  lampblack  but  after  cleaning  the 
harness  he  brushes  it  with  liquid  black¬ 
ing  made  by  adding  to  two  quarts  soft 
water,  hot,  two  ounces  extract  iff  log¬ 
wood  and  111  grains  hichlorate  of  potash. 
The  blackening  is  allowed  to  dry.  and 
then  the  oil  is  applied.  The  blackening, 
being  under  the  oil  does  not  rub  off,  and 
this  treatment  gives  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


rT  —direct  from  tnnnufncturera.  Save  ^ 
bi«  money  in  price— get  the  best  that's  ” 
made — workaavincr  features— latest  styles 
— fuel  saving.  (Kish  or  easy  payments.  30 
days’  trial— 360  days’  approval  test. 

Stove  and  Range  Book 


'  POO  styles  and  sixes, 
!  $100,000  guaranty. 

We  pny  the  freight 
Bnd  ship  >vilhm 
24  hours. 

We  also  make  A 
Malleable  Steel 
Ranges. 


Write 
today 
Ash  for 
catalog 
No.  114 


Furnaces,  Meta!  Kitchen  Kablnets  and  Table® 


The  best  emollient  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  burns,  sores,  cuts 
and  skin  troubles  of  all  sorts. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Dutch  enrtaius  of  cretonne  are  $1.75 
a  pair.  They  consist  of  two  straight  cur¬ 
tains,  with  a  short  valance  across  the 
middle  of  the  window,  both  curtains  and 
valance  are  edged  with  cotton  gimp 
showing  the  same  colors  as  the  cretonne 
Favorite  cretonnes  for  these  curtains  are 
those  showing  broad  black  and  white 
stripes  with  colored  flowers  printed  over 
I  hem,  or  a  black  lattice  printed  diamond- 
wise  on  the  white  ground,  with  pink  or 
blue  flowers  scrambling  over  the  lattice. 
The  cretonnes  having  a  black  and  white 
ground  have  been  very  much  in  vogue  for 
two  years  past  and  are  especially  good 
for  use  as  cushion  covers  out  of  doors  in 
the  Summer,  as  they  have  an  attractive 
suggestion  of  out-of-doors  sun  and  shade. 
Originally  these  black  aud  white  com- 
binations  wore  only  procurable  in  expen¬ 
sive  imported  cretonnes,  hut  one  now 
sees  them  in  the  special  sales  at  IS  to 
25  cents  a  yard.  A  Summer  bedroom 
with  white  painted  furniture  aud  drap- 


Petroleum  Jelly 

Always  reliable  — an  invalu¬ 
able  remedy  to  keep  about 
the  house. 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
drug  and  general  stores.  Send  postal 
for  free  "Vaseline”  Booklet  and 
Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


B  $9,080  offered  for  certain  in- 
itions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain 
ent”  and  “What  to  Invent” 
*.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
ontnbility.  Manafneturera  constant¬ 
ly  us  for  patents  we  have  obtained, 
advertised  for  sale  at  ©ur-etpense. 
LEE  &  CM  AN  OL.EE,  Patent  Atty’s 
Kit.  30  Ye :,is.  804  F  St.,W»»Klngton,D.C. 


When  you  make  soap 

f;j  for  your  every  day  use  or  to 
win  a  prize,  be  sure  to  use — 

Wg  jHPwBABBITrS  [uvRi 

Ik  \X — Pi'jRr'rr  In!  D  Yew  Can  with  the 

Sitting  Pry-OU-Top 

rBabbitt’s Pure  Lye  is  , 

packed  in  the  new  can  d 

^  with  two  covers.  Pry  '• »«'  §3 

Off  the  first  to  sift.  Pry 
Off  the  second  to  empty 
s  quickly.  The  outer  cover 

£iv-  'jXs keeps  the  contents  of  the  can 
M  I  from  becoming  lumpy  until  the 

last  speck  is  used  up.  The  inner  top  is 
a  non-clogging  sifter,  permitting  you  to 
easily  use  a  little  at  a  time. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  quality 
soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts  his  reputation  back 
of  every  can  of  Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always 
live  up  to  the  slogan: 

“Highest  in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price” 

Babbitt's  Lye  costs  you  no  more  than  the  inferior  kind,  iOcat 
all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists.  You’ll  find  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  soap  on  the  label  of  the  Babbitt  can.  Your 
grocer  anil  ilrilggl-t  u.-il  -  lubbu’n  Pure  Lye  or  o*n  get  It  for  yon. 

Do  not  accept  pulistltutuM  and  endanger  tho  quality  of  your  soap. 

Beautiful  untl  useful  )>iesents  are  given  free 
for  Trade  Marks  eat  from  Babbitt's  labels. 

Send  for  Illustrated  1’reuiluui  Cutulog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  New  York 


C-.T  *LC*»£  £fc»J 


comicmts  .•  ftaagyss 
1,1  !"*  ,'«l*i 
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eries  of  black  and  white  cretonne  with 
colored  flowers  may  be  fitted  inexpensive¬ 
ly,  but  will  suggest  modern  good  taste 
in  decoration. 

Very  smart  for  girls  from  six  to  12 
years  are  Russian  sailor  dresses  of  linen, 
green,  yellow  or  rose  color,  price  $6.50. 
Sailor  ties  for  wear  with  gilds’  dresses 
are  75  cents  for  half  squares  and  $1.50 
for  squares,  colors  brown,  red  or  black. 
There  are  many  readymade  dresses  for 
girls  from  six  to  14,  in  gingham,  chatn- 
brny  and  poplin,  priced  from  $1  up,  and 
there  are  pretty  and  unusual  models  in 
the  cheaper  styles.  Little  girls’  sheer 
white  dresses,  sizes  two  to  six  years,  are 
offered  in  very  attractive  models  at  $1.25, 
$1.50  and  $2.25. 

English  tweed  walking  skirts  in  sports 
models,  ready  for  rough  wear,  are  $7.50 
to  $10.50.  Scotch  tailored  skirts  w'ere 
seen  for  $1,8,50;,  they  were  genniuc 
Scotch  tartans  of  the  Douglas,  Stewart, 
Forbos  and  Campbell  clans. 

Suede-like  fabric  gloves  in  gray,  white, 
ecru  and  pongee,  12-button  length,  are 
$1.25.  The  dealers  continue  to  tell  us 
that  these  gloves  are  in  limited  supply, 
and  are  likely  to  be  out  of  stock  before 
Spring. 

Aluminum  waffle  pans  are  $2.25  to 
$8.15.  The  demonstrator  tells  us  that 
they  need  no  greasing,  and  cook  the  waf¬ 
fles  very  crisp.  The  irons  are  much 
cheaper. 


Homesteading  in  Idaho 

Some  people  say  anyone  taking  a 
homestead  should  have  about  $2,000  to 
begin  with.  Rut.  there  are  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  never  get  that  much  saved 
up  until  they  get  a  home  of  their  own, 
of  some  kind,  somewhere,  and  if  they  had 
that  much  they  very  likely  would  buy  a 
place  near  a  city  instead  of  taking  up  a 
homestead.  As  I  think  most  people 
know,  homesteads  usually  are  in  the  hills, 
or  arc  where  water  is  hard  to  get,  even 
for  drinking  purposes,  or  maybe  the  soil 
is  alkali  and  most  always  far  from  mar¬ 
ket.  But  whatever  drawback  it  happens 
to  be  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up  with  it  in  order  to  have 
a  home.  T  believe  most  of  the  home¬ 
steaders  stick  to  their  claims,  but  once 
in  a  while  a  family  will  keep  remember¬ 
ing  how  their  pockets  did  jingle  with 
money  in  the  city,  which  they  don’t  do  on 
a  homestead,  not  the  first  few  years  at 
least,  and  they  haven’t  the  courage  and 
perseverance  to  stick. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  lived  in  a  city.  He  made 
money,  so  that  we  lived  comfortably,  but 
we  could  not  save  any  money.  We  wished 
to  get  a  home  of  our  own,  and  we  could 
not  save  enough  to  buy  a  place.  A  man, 
not  an  agent,  told  my  husband  of  some 
land  he  could  file  on  for  a  homestead. 
We  traveled  a  good  many  miles,  and 
found  the  place  as  good  as  represented. 
After  my  husband  paid  the  filing  fees  we 
had  less  than  $50.  But  we  are  here  yet. 

We  built  a  log  house  in  the  Summer 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  so  we  could 
camp  and  cook  outdoors.  It  happened 
not  to  rain  until  we  got  the  roof  on.  We 
were  too  late  to  mi.se  a  crop  that  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  managed  to  buy  some  groceries 
and  get  a  neighbor  to  haul  them  from  the 
small  town,  about  10  miles  distant.  Let 
me  say  right  here  that  I  believe  in  a  Di¬ 
vine  Providence.  So  many  things  have 
happened,  as  if  the  Great  Father  was 
watching,  and  when  we  were  just  to  the 
wall  then  He  made  an  opening  for  us. 
The  great  trouble  is,  some  people  see  a 
wall,  but  turn  and  run  another  way,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  right  up  to  the  wall. 

I  remember  lying  awake  nights  that 
cold  and  snowy  Winter  wondering  wliat 
we  would  do  in  the  Spring.  We  had 
no  horses,  no  plow,  and  just  a  few  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  We  also  must  have  more  gro¬ 
ceries  even  before  Spring.  My  husband 
decided  he  must  go  and  bunt  work  soon 
after  he  had  gotten  in  enough  wood  to 
do  me  till  he  should  get  back.  I  had 
consented  to  stay  alone,  though  it  looked 
very  bleak,  and  I  wasn't  used  to  staying 
alone.  But  just  a  few  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas  a  man  from  a  few  miles  away  came 
to  hire  him.  and  the  work  was  such  as 
not  to  keep  him  away  from  home  even 
of  nights,  as  the  work  was  only  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Was  he  Santa 
Claus?  Well,  husband  earned  enough  to 
buy  us  more  groceries,  enough  to  last  us 
up  into  the  Spring. 

Still  we  knew  not  how  we  should  farm 
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without  horses,  plows  or  enough  seeds, 
nor  money  to  buy  them.  The  snow  that 
Winter  got  about  three  feet  deep,  but 
we  had  plenty  of  wood  to  burn  and  we 
were  comfortable.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  would  have  stayed  on,  with  no 
more  than  we  had.  And  we  knew  not 
how  we  should  get  any  plowing  done 
until  it  was  time  to  plow,  and  a  neighbor 
offered  to  bring  his  team  and  plow  over, 
and  plow  for  us,  and  my  husband  was  to 
work  for  him  to  pay  for  this.  We  also 
managed  to  get  some  seed  wheat  and  pay 
for  it  with  work,  and  the  man  came  and 
harrowed  it  in.  By  this  time  we  felt 
as  though  we  were  getting  started.  We 
had  believed  all  along  that  there  would 
be  a  way  somehow,  but  we  didn’t  see 
how  it  would  he.  Well,  this  was  great 
for  us. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  clearing  to 
do  that  year,  and  has  been  every  year; 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and  hills  to  climb, 
and  such  hills  as  some  of  them  are! 
That  year  our  garden  and  wheat  grew 
nicely.  We  raised  enough  potatoes  to 
last  us  till  the  next  planting  time,  and 
some  to  sell.  But  if  we  had  figured  with 
pencil  and  paper  of  the  $1,000  an  acre 
to  be  made  raising  onions  or  strawberries 


Embroidery  Designs 


=  No,  927  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a  cen-  f 
§  ter  cloth  twenty-seven  iuohes  in  diameter.  1 
1  The  scallops  arc  to  be  padded  and  button-  § 
|  holed;  the  dots  and  leaves  are  to  be  worked  i 
|  as  eyelets,  the  leaves  are  to  be  worked  in.  | 
|  solid  or  satin  stitch,  the  wheat  in  bullion  | 
1  stitch  and  the  stems  are  to  be  outlined.  I 
|  Price  of  transfer  for  pattern,  10  cents, 

or  trucking,  let  me  say  I  haven't  heard 
of  anyone  making  that  on  a  new  home¬ 
stead.  They  might  on  a  small  place 
close  to  a  city  market. 

Though  we  haven’t  made  much  money 
we  haven’t  been  without  the  necessities 
of  life.  As  for  enjoying  life  on  a  home¬ 
stead  it  depends  very  much  on  the  per¬ 
son.  If  you  can  enjoy  the  sunshine  or 
the  snow,  if  you  would  as  soon  hoar  a 
bird  sing  as  a  person  in  an  opera,  if  you 
can  enjoy  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  all  tilings  that  grow,  if  you 
would  rather  take  a  walk  around  the 
place,  over  the  hills,  or  through  the  fields, 
and  look  at  the  trees  or  rocks  or  see  the 
garden  grow,  than  to  walk  through  a  city, 
if  you  can  see  more  beauties  in  nature 
than  in  shop  windows  or  shows,  and  this 
not  only  one  day  hut  many  days  at  a 
stretch,  then  you  may  think  of  home¬ 
steading,  You  should  also  be  of  a  hope¬ 
ful  mind,  believing  that  when  you  plant, 
seeds  they  will  grow  and  give  you  great 
returns,  and  don’t  fear  to  go  ahead  and 
do  things.  I  have  a  strawberry  patch 
which  I  take  care  of  myself.  I  enjoy 
it ;  would  rather  do  it  than  let  anyone 
else.  I  have  a  flock  of  R,  I.  Red  hens 
and  some  turkeys.  I  enjoy  feeding  them. 

We  now  have  three  horses  and  two 
hogs,  and  expect  to  get  a  cow  soon.  We 
also  have  some  farm  machinery,  which 
goes  to  show  we  have  not  tailed  on  our 
homestead.  And  we  like  it  well  enough 
to  stay  right  on.  mbs.  g.  a.  q. 


Neighborhood  Sociabilities  in  Tennessee 

I  hear  some  one  say  :  “Oh,  how  I  hate 
these  dull  gloomy  days.”  Well,  to  me 
they  have  not  been  dull,  for  I  am  too 
busy  to  get  dull. 

“Cedar  choppings.”  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  one?  They  have  been  common  here 
this  Winter.  The  men  folks  send  out  a 
general  invitation  to  the  male  population 
to  come  a  certain  day.  bring  axes,  saws, 
etc,,  and  help  chop  cedars.  As  the  work 
is  free,  gratis,  except  dinner,  one  tiles 
to  get  up  a  good  one.  Did  you  ever  get 
dinner  for  about  80  hungry  men?  I  call 
on  some  of  my  good  neighbors  for  assist¬ 
ance,  meanwhile  I  have  baked  pies,  cus¬ 


tards.  cakes  and  bread,  dressed  chickens, 
boiled  a  ham,  made  salads,  etc. 

We  set  two  tables  together,  cook  beans, 
potatoes,  rice,  make  several  gallons  of 
coffee,  got  out  pickles,  preserves,  jellies, 
butters,  and  peaches  to  serve  with  the 
cake.  Everything  except  the  pies,  peach¬ 
es  and  cake  is  placed  on  the  tables. 

Such  chattering,  laughing,  joking,  as 
goes  on  around  the  table  while  the  men 
are  eating,  and  how  we  women  have  to 
hustle  to  fill  up  the  empty  cups,  bread 
platters,  vegetable  dishes,  etc.,  hut  we 
have  seen  hungry  men  eat  before.  There 
is  plenty  cooked  so  we  are  not  scared. 
When  all  are  full  and  gone  to  work  what 
a  time  we  have  sorting  out  the  borrowed 
spoons,  knives,  forks  and  plates,  and  set¬ 
ting  things  to  rights! 

We  are  tired,  but  in  a  few  days  we 
frame  a  quilt  aud  we  ask  the  women 
folks  and  let  me  whisper  it,  I  would 
rather  cook  for  20  men  than  10  women  ; 
not  that  they  eat  the  most,  but — well, 
they  are  so  fastidious. 

Such  gatherings  keep  us  sociable  and 
alive  to  each  other’s  best  and  worst  qual¬ 
ities.  Then,  through  the  Winter  there  is 
sewing,  crocheting,  etc.,  to  be  done,  I  do 
so  want  to  crochet  a  bedspread,  and  can 
never  find  the  time;  four  boys  and  one 
wee  girl  to  keep  after  seems  to  get  away 
with  my  time.  We  have  a- graphophone, 
organ  aud  violin,  so  we  don't  lack  noise. 

Our  friends  are  always  welcome  and 
in  laying  the  plates  I  always  set  an  ex¬ 
tra  one;  it  is  seldom  unused  either.  We 
have  the  best  of  neighbors.  When  my 
husband  was  suffering  with  blood  poison 
(caused  by  extracting  a  brier  with  a 
brass  pin)  there  were  20  came  in  one 
day  aud  night;  each  one  offered  assist¬ 
ance.  In  leaving,  the  common  phrase 
was:  “If  you  need  me,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  let  me  know.”  We  have  no  lectures, 
moving  picture  shows  or  grand  operas, 
but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  believe 
that  with  our  own  bread,  our  own  meat, 
our  milk,  butter,  eggs,  our  own  vogGta- 
bles,  canned  fruits,  etc.,  our  own  homes, 
our  own  wood  and  good  neighbors,  where 
everyone  shares  one’s  joys  and  sorrows, 
we  are  to  be  envied  more  than  pitied. 
After  all  the  world  is  like  a  mirror,  and 
what  we  receive  is  but  the  reflection  of 
what  we  give.  mbs.  d.  b.  r. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


lOl  Wall  Paper 
Samples  FREE 


Send  your  name 

DOW.  Write  today  for 
this  big  FRKE  book. 
Over  100  New  1916 
Wail  Paper  Designs 
to  choose  from. 
Every  sample  is  cut 
from  the  paper  itself  and 
shows  the  exact  colors  and  designs; 
prices  on  the  buck  of  each.  l*rieoa  sue  very  low 
lem  ih»n<me-h»lf  of  retail  in moit  instances.  From 
3c  to  Me  per  double  roll.  Think  of  this— 

65c  Papers  a  Room  12x14x9  Ft. 

Semi  for  a  cop/  today,  flttu)/  tfi£  designa  and  prices. 
You  wtfl.2>e  5.urpriiu?«1  to  see  how  much  you  ran  wave 
buy  mg  wall  paper  and  paints  from  Montgomery  Ward  &Co, 

Tllpnigmicl^Ufa'id^  ap:p27 

New  York  Chicago  Kaoiai  City  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Writ®  \\oxj9«  most  convenient. 


I  COLEMAN  GAS 
LANTERN 

A  »oMdlr-made,  fnra-hurttlnj;  lan¬ 
tern.  Bollt  of  ntekele.il  lirn«»  with  mi¬ 
ca  globe  to  at.nd  *11  the  b»rd  knocks| 
of  aftc-dark  form-work,  ilnlry  work, 
feed-work,  gnraee  work.ete.  No  wicks. 
No  chimneys  No  smoke  or  unot., Makes 
and  burn*  St*  own  gi».  Kill  it.  only, 
once  •  week — oieon  it  only  once  »  year.] 

GUARANTEED  38A 

{ II  Absolutely  danger  proof— can  t  ti- 
'#41  Can't  .pul.  Can't  clog  up.  Will 

**  not  blow  or  Jar  ont.even  if  tipped  over. 
Will  furnish  300  candle  power  of  good, 
strong, brilliant,  li*ht."More  light  than 
20  oil  lantern*"  at  a  coat  of  only  a  third 
of  a  centi  erhour.  Ask  vour  dealer — or  If 
noton  tala  Jn  ronrtown  yet,  write  infer 
catalog  of20  different  kinds  of  Gasoline 
J.anterDS, Table  t  amps,  etc. Dealer* or 
Agents  wanted  In  every  locality. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

2tt  So.  St.  Franet*.  fTlehkta.  K«.  t'HM  Summit.  Toledo,  O. 

|  805  £.  6th.,  St-Panl,  If  Inn.  <37  Akard,  Dsllm.,  Texas. 

36  South  Clinton  Av«oa«,  €b!o*go,  IUUoi*. 


Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  waited.  If  you  have  a 
supply  ui  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  tall  ot  3  lcet  or  more,  iustall  a 

RIFE  RAM 

R»uU  engine®  Mii't  wtndmlilri.  No  frets- 
in  if.  no  tf-AAolin*,  hlttai  Attention,  f«iw  r»»- 
pstirs.  Over  11,000  Jn  um*.  S*llKta<tioffc 
ffUArunt«o»l.  Ono  u*er  nAy»».  "Never 
a  atroka  In  3  J*«ara.  *’  Or»or»t*»ii  with  either  pn«*nmatic  or  grav¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  fr«6  aatiinato. 

RITE  ENGINE  CO.  J<2»  Trinity  Bldg..  Bcw  Tork 
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THIS  MORNING — thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  breakfasted  on  crisp  griddle  cakes  and  Karo 
— the  great  table  syrup  of  this  country. 

There’s  no  syrup  quite  so  good  or  so  popular  as  Karo  for 
waffles,  hot  biscuits,  corn  bread — every  kind  of  bread. 

In  cooking,  too,  preserving,  in  making  desserts  and  candies, 
clever  housewives  are  finding  Karo  a  wonderful  help.  The 
Corn  Products  Cook  Book  tells  how.  There  is  a  free  copy 
for  you,  send  for  it. 

Housekeepers  nowadays  order  Karo  by  the  dozen  cans  to  avoid 
running  short. 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum  Griddle  to  Karo  Users 
At  Less  Than  Half  Price 


Send  us  the  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  85  cents  in 
stamps  or  money  order  and  you'll  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum 
Griddle  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Women  who  have  used  this  Aluminum  Griddle  say  they  would 
never  go  back  to  the  ordinary  kind. 

Remember,  it  needs  no  greasing — doesn’t  smoke — can’t  rust;  does  not 
chip  and;  is  really  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.  It  heais 
uniformly  over  entire  baking  surface — every  cake  well  done  all  over. 

Get  the  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  for  one  of  these  Griddles  at  once. 


Dept. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 


The  Favorite  Table  Syrup  From 
Maine  to  California 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


JERSEYS 


A  Pacific  Coast  Guernsey 

The  picture  shows  Fleurette  of  River¬ 
side  Farm  30386.  In  May,  1014,  ,T.  L. 
Hope,  of  New  Jersey,  sold  her  to  W.  II. 
Dupee,  of  California,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  she  commenced  her  sec¬ 
ond  test  for  the  advanced  register,  with 
the  result  of  13.665.5  pounds  milk  and 
689.56  pounds  butter  fat  for  one  year. 


quarts  at  two  pounds  per  quart,  450 
pounds  at  .046  per  cent.  With  butter 
fat  at  the  creamery  then  26  cents  we  fed 
it  $5,45  worth  of  cream.  The  skim-milk 
would  have  been  worth  one  cent  per  gal¬ 
lon  here  or  about  55  cents,  and  the  calf 
probably  ate  25  cents  worth  of  hay,  mak¬ 
ing  feed  cost  $0.25.  Thus  we  got  $4.85 
for  the  calf,  and  our  work.  Dairy  calves 


AJAX  FLAKES 

/-Y  ft,  v  rpHIS  valuable  distillers'  grains  contains  about 

(<£  A  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

V  J  bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 

use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  Ion. 

:yT  1  AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  arid  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College.  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mtrldaie  Jerseys  have  been  famous  for  their 
proven  superiority  both  in  dairy  type  and  dairy  performance  We 
have  never  offered  so  fine  a  lot  of  yontt testers  of  both  sexes  as  are 
available  from  the  herd  this  winter.  Write  for  detailed  descriptions 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 
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Fleurette  of  Riverside  Farm  36386 


The  year’s  record  by  mouths  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


sell  here  when  one  to  five  days  old  at  $1 
to  $3.  w.  IX.  it  AC1'. 

California. 


Milk 

Per 

Ye 

ar\s  Record 

Pounds 

cent. 

Sept. 

1914  . 

007.80 

4.37 

Oct.. 

1914  . 

1550.70 

4.10 

Nov.. 

1914  . 

1448.00 

4.00 

Dee., 

1914 . 

1308.60 

5.32 

.Tun., 

1915  . 

1213.20 

5.48 

Feb., 

1915 . 

1044.20 

5.37 

Mar., 

1915  . 

1097.80 

•» 

April 

1915 . 

1037.40 

5.15 

May, 

1915  . 

1023.30 

5.00 

June, 

1915  . 

970.00 

4.99 

July, 

1915  . 

957.50 

5.20 

August,  1915  .  . . 

820.00 

5.97 

September,  1915. 

213.80 

5.97 

Tot 

al  . 1 

3005.80 

5.04  Av 

Wintering  Horses  for  Market 

In  regard  to  getting  horses  in  good 
condition,  give  them  plenty  of  good  clean 
water  before  feeding.  Take  oats,  barley 
and  a  little  corn,  mix  them  together,  have 
them  ground.  Give  one  pint  of  molasses 
once  a  day  to  each  horse  on  his  feed. 
Give  mixed  hay,  as  I  do  not  think  much 
of  clover  hay  for  horses.  I ’y  fill  means 
give  one  tahlespoonfnl  of  ginger  to  each 
horse  in  his  feed,  three  times  a  week. 
This  keeps  the  stomach  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ELBERT  BOOS. 

I  would  feed  twice  a  day  what  clover 
hay  they  would  eat  in  20  minutes,  also 
taking  equal  parts  by  weight  of  oats  and 
barley.  Feed  <?ach  horse  one  pound,  for 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  divided 
into  three  feeds,  also  one  handful  of  oil 
meal  at  each  feeding.  Give  once  a  day 
one  pint  of  molasses  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  powdered  charcoal.  Feed  and  water 
regularly  and  give  moderate  exercise. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  ‘‘card  and  brush.” 

New  York.  A.  D.  BARNES. 

The  Sale  of  a  Calf 

We  had  a  veal  just  six  weeks  old  we 
wished  to  sell.  No  one  of  several  neigh¬ 
bors  could  tell  if  it  would  pay  best  to 
sell  him  on  foot  to  local  butchers  at  0V4 
cents  per  pound,  or  ship  him  dressed  to  San 
Francisco  commission  firm  with  quota¬ 
tions  13  cents  per  pound  delivered  there. 
We  decided  to  find  out  which  would  pay 
best.  The  veal  weighed  147  pounds  on 
foot,  dressed  10.”  pounds.  The  commis¬ 
sion  house  allowed  103  pounds,  13  cents, 
$13.39;  commission  10  per  Cent.,  $1.34, 
express,  95  cents,  $2.29 ;  net  to  us, 


As  to  Butter  Fats 

Will  some  of  the  dairymen  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  inform  me  how  I  can  in¬ 
crease  the  butter  fat  percentage  of  my 
dairy V  f.  b.  z. 

<  ikluhoma. 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  led 
to  their  disrupting  the  firm,  and  it  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  settled  to  every¬ 
one's  mind  since.  There  is  a  quite  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  fat  can  he  fed  into  milk, 
but  it  seems  to  lie  assertion,  as  no  one 
of  tin*  believers  seem  to  have  confidence 
enough  in  it  to  supply  the  extra  feed  that 
they  admit  must  be  used  to  secure  the 
gain,  and  maintain  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  belief  of  the  best  dairymen  is  that  it 
is  impossible,  which  is  the  stand  taken  by 
the  experiment  stations,  and  investigators 
after  years  of  attempts  to  secure  such  a 
result.  The  scientists  claim  that  a  cow 
hqs  a  born  limit  for  percentage  of  fat, 
and  while  it  may  he  possible  to  increase 
it  slightly  for  a  few  days,  it  quickly  set¬ 
tles  buck  to  normal  and  there  remains. 
It  now  looks  as  if  there  could  be  an  in¬ 
crease  made  in  percentage  of  fat.  and 
maintained,  but  it  must  be  by  selection  in 
breeding,  and  development  of  the  milking 
functions  by  the  influence  of  feeding  be¬ 
fore  the  heifer  drops  her  first  calf.  I  am 
interested  in  a  series  of  experiments  a 
well  informed  dairyman  is  making,  and 
be  has  succeeded  in  four  or  five  genera¬ 
tions  in  raising  the  3  per  cent,  fat  of  the 
original  stock,  to  4  and  4.00  per  cent, 
for  year  averages  in  cows  that  have  more 
than  doubled  their  milk  yields  over  the 
amounts  of  the  foundation  stock. 

First  a  sire  was  obtained  that  had 
strong  dairy  inheritance  with  best  per¬ 
centages  of  fat;  then  these  calves,  both 
bulls  and  heifers,  were  fed  from  the  start 
milk  producing  foods  to  stimulate  milk 
secretion,  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
develop  tlje  fat  glands  to  secrete  more 
fills.  A  calf  was  fed  to  produce  growth, 
but  not  tallow  fat.  very  largely  a  variety 
of  protein  foods  and  bulky  ones  like 
clover  and  silage  to  give  bulk.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  noticeable  from  the  start,  and 
each  generation  lias  shown  an  improve¬ 
ment:  on  the  previous  one.  The  sires  were 
kept  within  the  family  so  to  concentrate 


PURE  BRED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

OF 

Aristocratic  Parentage 

THE  REAL  SALE 
of  The  Season 

HIGHEST  CLASS  CATTLE 
HICHEST  CLASS  CON  SIGNORS 
MOST  STRINGENT  IN  TRY  REQUIREMENTS 

MARCH  7-8.  1916 

SYRACUSE  SALE  PAVILION 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE  NOW  TO 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO..  INC. 

SALE  MANAGERS 
LIVERPOOL.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Dairyman 

SOMKUUKRK,  C.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir: — 

AkI  have  not  received  an  inquiry  rrmii  vou  tdnr« 
placing  iliv  Art.  In  thl  pnjin  I  u  all  tin  no  due  word. 
I  |ii«hitnn  'the  price  hitch  i  Wall,  limnv  year. 

HR®.  I  toil,  was  a  hi'gtljncr  In  purr- lin'd  Jht*  stock, 
and  looked  at  it  in  much  the  -.•cine  1  i«li t  Alas:  The 
cheap  pure-bred  ih  the  dearest  animal  a  man  can  buy 
Don’t  Wftste  jour  time  and  li  ed  raising  a  worthless 
calf,  because  it  'a  cheap,  or  because  tt  ha  s  n  pedigree, 
ft  take*  lime  and  pat  a- nee,  u  .  veil  an  some  money*  to 
tntsC'i  Dot  'I  of  Kood  ones,  ft  isn’t  onlywhnr  you  get 
to  your  money  lodav .  fun  what  you  "  ill  lim  e  in  the 
years  to  come.  A  feu  e\tr*  dollars  invested  now,  may 
nieau  tile  dlffcri  uce  in  a  profitable  herd  and  a  barn 
full  of  Sei'uhstn  the  future  tsi  come.  Not  that  1  mean  to 
iiiferlhat  | here  are  not  other.  "Just  asLfood”  but  that 
1  wish  to  send  you  a  «  ord  (if  eaiitmii.  at  till-  time. 

Why  can't  wt  get  together  '  Ton  waul  a  good 
bfili,  1  »  ant  fo  >ell  one.  I’omeiyn,  write  me  a  letter 
ami  loll  tile  whole  etni'y,  as  you  would  a  neighbor. 
This  ealf  will  do  somo  one.  some  good.  And  1  think 
>  ou’re  the  man. 

.JONKS  JERSEY  FARM,  Nauqmiit,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

PflR  C  A  I  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  ctiomrli  for 
lUn  vHLC  service;  be  bus  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  Ublin  lbs.. oz.  milk 
and  Hi:  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  Imller;  these  dams 
have  M  daugliiers  with  a  mlieni  icateil  records; 
lie  also  lias  13  sires  wit  it  I  tested  da  lighters. 
\W  also  offer  .‘.’0  heifers  anil  heifer  calves  from 
li'egisler  of  Merit  sires  and  datns.  Address. 
E.W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  Ell  wood  Stephenson,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

DO  Coats  just,  fresh,  the  kind  t  hat  fill  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

iff)  Cows  line  to  rulf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

23  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  8.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14.  F  S 


RIGHT  NOW  YOU  GAN  BUY 

A  9-months-old  JERSEY  BULL 

RALEIGH  BREEDING,  of  exceptional  quality,  at  low 
figure.  Write  now.  JAS.  LAING  4  SON,  Wert  Nyack,  N.Y 


JERSEYS  866-940  BUTTER 

Young  Bull—  Grand  Dam  and  Her  Sister’s  Records. 
His  Sire-  a  son  of  the  great  ICmitmnt  Raleigh.  Price. 
ViO.  3  oung  bull*  from  tested  dam-,  tlmlr  sire  m  out  of  an 
IMm-lb.  Butter  Island  row — tiO-tr.O.  Co wsand  Heifers  High 
producing  Blood  for  Sale.  Oakwaoil  Farm,  K  J,  Nflv.b1.r5h,  N  T 


saler  Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls  ^^oid1 

Registered  stock.  Psyne  Whitney  Frtste.  Manhasset,  L  I 


GUERNSEYS 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

9nn  ex,r;l  fancy,  well  Itred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  till  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  yon.  Price  187 3  to 
SlJi.v  per  head. 

infl  |;| rge.  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  hem  w. 
IUU  orerl  to  good  registered  II.  I',  bulls.  Price  SitJA 
to  ISI.D  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  hull  calf  for 4£5<>. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  4  SON,  SpntiBdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Don PlotjeiiX^r^^nte 

white;  rcutd.v  for  sorrier.,  Site,  35.GI  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18,52  lbs,  at  2  yrs,,  O'  inns. 
Price,  1250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  Hulls  Send  for 
pedigree,  Obivenlahi  Turin,  Charlotte,  N.  Y . 


Holstein  BULL  CALVES 

and  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  from  well  bred  Sire  anil 
Dam.  Price  reasonable. 

SPENCER  VALLEY  FARM.  -  R.  D.  146,  Chatham  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days.  30  days,  134.66.  They  lire  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  K.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  111. d  prices.  Till:  VATKS  KAItSIS.  Orchard  Part,  >  V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F°[> f ] 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenanur  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

Offer  for  Sale 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  790 

STRF  :  Tmp.  Son  of  Gov.  of  the 
Chene  1297 P.  S, 

DAM:  Is  by  Imp  Conqueror’s  2nd 
(a  son  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene)  and  out 
of  an  A.  R.  Daughter  of  Galaxy’s 
Sequel. 

PRICE,  Ready  hr  Service,  $  1 00.00. 
BARBERTON,  OHIO 


$11.10.  At  0*4  cents  on  foot  local 
butchers  would  have  paid  us  $9.55.  Tims 
we  made  $1.55  by  dressing  and  shipping. 

Problem  No.  2 — What  was  this  calf 
worth  when  a  day  old?  It  weighed  45 
pounds  and  gained  102  pounds  in  six 
weeks  on  three  quarts  of  its  mother’s 
whole  milk  twice  daily  for  just  six  weeks. 
This  milk  tests  .040  per  cwt.  Counting 
from  the  time  the  milk  was  good  (say 
the  ninth  milking)  the  calf  drank  228 


this  dairy  influence  until  now  these  cows, 
with  great  milk  records,  are  butter  fat 
champions  as  well.  The  bull  calves  of 
these  cows  tire  fed  as  are  the  heifers,  to 
see  if  dairy-food  feeding  of  the  sires  will 
not  have  its  effect  upon  the  milk  yield  and 
qualities.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  sire  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  the  herd, 
and  it  will  be  to  him  to  look  for  the  dairy 
bettering  of  our  herds  in  both  milk  and 
fat  yields.  j.  g. 


AYRSHIRES 

You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


For  Sale-Registered  Ayrshire  Bull  tt«;rvfcr!lcoh^ 

white  with  red  markings.  This  bull  posses  bus  rurc  in¬ 
dividuality  ami  the  best  blood  of  the  breed.  Address: 
A.  F.  L'l'ILTIS.  -  181  State  St.,  ilostiw,  Hum, 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  yon  want  a  hull  ?  1  have  them.  Big.  strung, 
growth}'  fellows  with  plenty  of  Imue  amt  dairy  ca 
parity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

fiiinrncpu  Rnll  flalupt  Registered  Excellent  breed- 

uuernsey  ouii  waives  injr  |erom3  to ie months  old. 

Price*  reasonable.  SUNNYBHOOK  FARM.  Smillltowii  N  Y 

Wanted  hvehead  of  Registered  Grrnsey  Heifers 

front  calves  to  twelve  or  eighteen  months  old 

W.  (!.  WITIPl'LE,  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Stod^^| 

W  and  Poultry  ^ 


Dr.LeGears 

Remedies 


One  for 

every  curable 

.  ailment 


Dairy  Organization  in  New  York 


An  organization  of  SO  dairymen  who 
have  been  supplying  the  dealers  of  the 
city  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  with  milk,  has 
lately  been  effected,  along  lines  suggested 
by  the  State  Department'  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  that  will  bring  to  the  dairymen 
interested  the  highest  price  obtainable 
for  their  product.  They  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  the  Kingston 
Milk  Producers1  Creamery,  Inc.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $40,000?  have  taken  over 
the  largest  creamery  in  the  city,  and  are 
already  equipping  it  with  a  modern  out¬ 
fit,  clarifier,  pasteurizer,  automatic  bot¬ 
tle  filler,  capper,  etc.  These  dairymen 
practically  control  the  output  of  milk 
for  Kingston,  and  are  dealing  direct  with 
the  people,  and  will  supply  tirade.  A  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  at  the  same  price  as  has 
been  charged  for  Grade  B  raw.  All  the 
products  of  the  creamery  such  as  milk, 
cream,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese  and 
buttermilk,  will  be  from  pasteurized  milk. 
The  creamery  already  has  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  'Which  will  probably  be  quadrupled 
by  the  new  association. 

Recent  bulletins  from  the  State  Health 
Department,  together  with  letters  from 
Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner,  calling  attention  to  epidemics 
of  contagious  diseases  that  have  been 
traced  to  infected  milk,  and  urging  uni¬ 
versal  pasteurization  of  milk  as  the  only 
sure  preventive,  made  it  clear  to  these 
dairymen  that  should  this  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  their  only  protection  from  lower 
prices  lay  in  organizing  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  could  pasteurize  and  sell 
their  own  milk.  John  E.  Kraft,  Master 
of  t.he  Ulster  County  Pomona  Orange, 
after  several  consultations  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dillon,  took  hold  of  the  matter. 
Although  the  plan  was,  and  is  vigorous¬ 
ly  fought  by  the  other  local  milk  dealers; 
only  one  dairyman  has  thus  far  slipped 
out  of  tin*  organization.  The  dealers  (in’ 
also  endeavoring  to  Secure  a  cheaper  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  from  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not 
likely  many  outside  dairymen  will  lend 
their  aid  towards  defeating  those  in  the 
same  business  wlio  are  working  under  an 
organization  for  a  fair  share  of  the  dolT 
lar  that  is  paid  by  the  consumer  of  their 
products,  the  breaking  down  of  which 
would  mean  a  return  to  old  conditions 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Kingston  association  is  too  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  to  be  dislodged.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  just  what  can  be  accomplished 
if  those  interested  will  stand  firmly  to¬ 
gether. 


Serine  Farm 
King  Pontiac 
14th. 

No.  133407 


^Less  feed; more  profit 

Your  animals  are  just  machines — for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  meat,  work,  wool,  etc.  How 
much  you  get  from  them  depends,  not  on 
how  much  “fuel’’  (feed)  you  give  them  but 
on  how  much  they  get  from  that  feed . 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders 

expel  worms  and  put  digest 


The  “Strickland 
’’  herd  of  over  100 


Farm  _ 

Hotstcin-Frcsians , headed  by  the 
famous  “Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  ^ 
14th”  is  protected  from  disease  germs 
and  its  home  made  clean  and  bright  by 


-  .  „  ive  organs  in  perfect 

condition  to  get  rvety  ounce  of  nourishment  out  of 
the  feed.  Used  regularly,  they’ll  causo  cows  to 
yield  more  milk,  hogs  to  fatten  faster,  work  animals 
to  become  sturdier,  sheep  to  make  more  wool. 
Because  they  actually  do  got  thcBO 

results.  Dr.  I.eUear-«  Stock  Pow- 

tiers  are  now  used  regularly  by  PM- 

thousandsof  farmersev'erywhere. 

50c  stock  book  free! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sell  you  any  M  I  I  jJ  Jlj 
of  Dr  LeGear'e  Remedies,  send 

us  his  name  and  we’ll  send  you  a  KTwHMHrtM 
fine  50c  stock  hook  free — 116  pages  H  JiOi  |  1 1 

and  6-1  Illustrations.  Write  today. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGcor  Medicine  Mo. 

735  Howard  St ,  St.  Loot*.  Mo. 


’  A  snow  white  mineral  paint  combined  with  1  he  most 
powerful  germicide— 20 1  idu-s  stronger  than  carbolic 
onoyet  absolutely  safe.  Dcutroystlico.roitos.fly  eggs, 
etc  Prevents  glanders,  foot  and  mouth  disease. 


cholera,  roup.  etc.  Paints  health  and  RunRhine  intc 
dark  places.  Ctcatvwluetowff  farm-rn.  To  keep  youi 
barns, pens, coops  clean  and  bright  .paint  with  Carbola, 
A  trial  package  for  25c — enough  todissinfect  300  sq.  ft, 
10  lbs.  (10  gal.)  for  ?l  00  pins  delivery  charges. 
20  “  (20  ")  for  12  00  delivered. 

60  “  (60  ”  )  for 

1  lour  dealer  will  nupply  f 

I  you.  If  nut  writer  119.  I 


Each  of  Dr.LeGear’s 
21  different  Reme¬ 
dies  is  his  own  pres¬ 
cription,  tested  and 
proved  in  23  years 
personal  Veterinary 
practice.  Ask  you* 
dealer  for  them. 


Carbola  Chem.Co 

Dept  R 

7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


Count  Its  Advantag 


before  you  buy  a  silo  from  anyone  write  and  iet  ns 
tip  you  otr  to  some  silo  improvements  that  save 
time.  work,  ensilage  a  nd  real  dollars. 


— Tne  omy  one  with  equal  Mmigtti  door  frame— ex¬ 
tra  thick  side  posts,  t'riis-liHr  bolls  to  side  posts. 
Has  quick  action  adjusting  tmt .  Simple  movement 
of  wrench Ioobous door noiniiti«i- how  badly  pinched. 
Onu-picce  door fnstam-r.  IVmhln  upline  with  joints 
sealed.  Doors  slide  under  crosRtnu  without  being 
i -amoved.  Hoops  tighten-.  <1  while  standing  on  “bundle 
ladder.'-  Extension  roof.  Dormer  window 
m  root  free.  Silage  packed  tight  to  lop  of 
>11"— tnennas  ft.  added  to  height.  All  these  ex-  HiT 
elusive  fenlurce— and  more— at  n  pries-  lower  Kq 
than  V6U  plan  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  stand-  HU 
aril  silo.  A  portal  trU!  do.  H& 


m.  (  QNE  man  with  a  double  or  two-cow 

^  \°  H  Empire  Mechanical  Milker  unit  can  take 

^  care  of  20  to  30  cows  an  hour.  Why 

use  your  dairy  profits  paying  out  wages? 

Install  rMDIDr  MECHANICAL 

ftp  the  tMrlKfc  MILKER 

Jof  The  Empire  is  operated  by  natural  air  pressure 
f  which  produces  a  gentle  massaging  movement  //Jl| 

'if  that  cows  roaily  like.  Empire  teat  cups  fit  all  teats.  Cows  /JIB  I 
f  glvedownfreely-  usually  increase  the  milkfltnv.  Sore  teats  t/iJKllJ 
anti  udders  arc  unknown  to  users  of  the  Empire.  You  get  bet-*  IMHiMl 
termiUcpnrcalns-iiu5rtl>cbuctcriacountissrcaUy  nsluccd.  N-)dirt  or 
cerin-j  ct-me  in  contact  with  milk.  You  can  keep  more  caw*.  I<  -s  hire:!  fi/lmMU V-*' 
bcip  and  moke  more  money  by  owning  tbo  Empire  Mechanical  Milker.  /'  JajHI  II 
Write  f.  .r  complete  information.  Also  get  our  offer  on  Empire  <  rr.'irn  L'juli Hi  1 
Separator,  Empire  Gasoline  Fngn.cs  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  jf 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ] M  IKttW 
Chicago,  III.;  Denver.  Colo.;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ilMHI^KW  I 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Canada  \4fiYlBHj  I 


MEN  wanted  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  show  cow 
and  horse  owners  how  to  keep  their  ani mals  in 
good  health,  save  veterinary  bills  and  increase 
thc:r  Inyome  with 

Roto  Salt  Feeders  and  Cakes 

Duly  I  rind  used  by  the  l\  S.  Army,  l-r-1  nil  most 
prominent  farms  .11  U.  S,  Fcf  iJcrs  uf  j^Inycd  st^newurt; 
ii"  corner'  Put  up  aiiywln-ri-,  Oik,  s  of  i-inisr.  table 
'•'lit.  Mimol Ii  «.*  marble.  Om"f  ci-iimlile.  Iu,-i  t-u-i-s  milk 
yield.  Agent-  should  make  from  $5  to  gto  per  day. 


Ask  for 
Catalog 
V  No, 

ft  23  M 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

■THIS  MOORE  BKOS,  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Unlhrifty  Shotes 

I  have  lf>  shotes  in  one  bunch  ranging 
in  weight  front  80  to  100  pounds.  My 
feed  is  red  dog  and  corn ;  bow  much  is  a 
feed  per  day,  and  what  proportion?  I 
expect  to  turn  on  grass  soon.  I  also  have 
another  lot  of  smaller  ones,  running  on 
grass.  Their  hair  is  rough,  though  they 
are  hearty ;  they  don’t  seem  to  grow. 
What  is  the  trouble?  j.  a.  J. 

Prospect,  Virginia, 

Worms  probably  cause  the  lack  of 
thrift  in  the  hogs  mentioned.  Starve 
them  for  18  hours  or  more  and  then  give 
each  pig,  in  a  little  Rlop,  eight  grains  of 
santonine  and  five  graius  of  calomel  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight. 
Give  not  more  or  less  than  this  dose  of 
medicine.  It  rnny  be  repeated  in  two 
weeks,  if  thought  necessary.  It  would  he 
well  to  add  middlings  freely  to  the  slop 
and  also  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  Make  it 
up  with  hot.  water,  just  thick  enough  to 
pour  well  and  allow  twice  daily  about,  all 
the  pigs  will  clean  up  readily.  If  so  fed 
the  pigs  must  also  have  their  liberty  in  a 
yard  or  field,  A  little  shelled  corn  may 
be  added  daily.  Exact  Amounts  cannot 
he  stated.  One  has  to  watch  the  pigs 
and  increase  or  decrease  feed  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  manure  and  the 
way  in  which  the  pigs  thrive.  A.  s.  a. 


f  i  jn  The 

tureen  Fr«i*|>t  & 

Buyer*  fare 

otters  mure  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ago  by  the  (111.000  Champion 
CARNOT  tjMtkkb  thau  does  nay 
cither  breeder  in  America  For 
I’erctuirons.  Belgians.  lloliUoln 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  nrite 
1  circuit.  Pr.eesriKbuTeno*to$aiC. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middletlt- Id.  Ohio  It.  It.  Station, 
East  i  ii-well,  O.  on  Pen  mi.  K.  E. 


r  ET  Dried  Salvage  Grain 
from  mill  five.  Feed- 
I’rice  Low.  Aftk  for  sample- 

Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


hi  2  value  uninjured 

BARTLETT  CO. 


30  ChestorWhifePigs 


10  weeks  old,  also  hours  V  „  'fj 

reiKly  for  aarvice,  sows  ISjA-  vV.>  •.'•TtH 

for  breeding,  4  .terse v  £ '  .  « 

eio'S.  0  heifer  and  hull  feSkL-y. 

- 1  -. rl  oiob.  to  1  yr.  -  'hi , 

. . Pi' Sheep,  Vin id \ 

of  Poultry.  '  ktet* I 

Write  for  circular  and  price*. 

COWARD  WAITER,  Dept.  R.  Eureka  Stack  Farm,  Wait  Chaster,  Pcnna 


COW’S  MILK,  DRY 


for  pigs,  calves  or  chickens  It  is  sep- 
araior  milk,  dry.  You  add  the  water. 

W.A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  Seymour,  Conn 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  111  led  with  the  best  Percberon  and 
Deliriums  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  *  Kittanning,  Pa. 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  East 

Arilson  l-'urni,  Aruionk,N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


1  offer  some  English  White  Chester fields.  Nothing 

better  to  be  Inn I.  Each 

2  six  weeks  aid.  weiuti  12  Ibr.  each,  Boar  and  Sow  5 
7  three  months  old,  "  100  "  ”  Sows......  ...  15 

2  ;;  ;•  ;•  ••  "  ,r  Boars .  15 

2  ’  “  "  **  “  “  Shoals  .  15 

1  nine  ”  “  ■*  150  "  Sor. . . .  18 

I  two  years  ”  *’  300  “  ”  .  30 

Net  f.  o,  h.  boxed.  Bargain. 

■  r  It  I  m  ■  -  •  <  ..  .  _  _ _ 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three  years  old,  sound,  sorrel  chestnut. with 
white  stripe  in  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam, 
Morgan;  Sire,  Standard,  With r; ireful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feed  right  along,  t.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  Midtllehury,  Vt. 


wanted  S;x !  oung  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  « 

farm  near  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Edward  Gaudern,  Bryan,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRE  FELL  PlGS  XlSriffi'SSwS! 

yon.  J.  I.  Ileroter,  R.  D.  4,  Gettyaburg,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .lack* 
and  Jenuets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  'Jolts,  Wvile  us  fully  d.'scrlhing  yrntr  wants. 

THE  COOIPFA RMS,  Box  436  l  Lexington,  Ky. 


Registered  Chester  White' 


-Two Quality  Boars.  Ad 

ill-css,  t»9«n«  T.  Black,  Scia,  N.  Y 


Shetland  Ponies-sSSIST?; 

a«id  In  biggest  sbetluinl  I'roitudii.:  County  tu  V.  S.  |;.>i  in  4105 


I  anjpYnrhhirpv  flT  W00DCREST  —To  introduce  mv 

Large  i ornsnires  sto,,k  1  offer oight-weeks-oW pigs, 

#8  each.  Other  ages  in  proportion.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  Westfield,  Pa. 


RFRKSHIRF^- Tl,c  Ions,  deep,  heavy,  hone  type 
uLiiaoiiiiiLd  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P. ices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Boinian,  Mil. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Iowsi  Drllffc  Horse  Breeders’  Assoeiti 
lion,  Fttir  Grounds.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Feh.  D  IO;  G.  10.  O’Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Rook  field  Breeding  As 
soeiation,  Rockland.  Ind.,  Feb.  II. 

1’olamM 'biiia  bred  sows,  J.  I,.  Moseh-y 
New  Boston,  III.,  sale  at  Aledo,  Ill.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  ID. 

I'eroheron  borses.  Li'emon  Stock  Farm, 
1 1  no  pest  on,  Minn.,  Fob.  22. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed 
its'  Association.  10.  R.  Sillimun,  Colo. 
Iowa,  mil  Huger,  February  28, 

Holstein  Stile,  Liverpool  Stile  and  Bed 
igree  Co.,  Inc..  Syracuse  Stile  Pavilion 
Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  March  7-8, 


WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  (IN 

BERKSHIRE  FALL  GILTS  AHD  BOARS 

of  the  best  breeding  lines.  Young  hours  from  $15  up. 
lie  sure  and  get  on  oin  mailing  list  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  Consignors*  Sale  to  he  hold  at  West  t'Uesier, 
l’ti  .  on  I’obrnto  y  22nd. 

White  Horse  Farms,  Paoli,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Few  Choice  Purebred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  for  Sale 

REUBEN  ROSS  -  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25  to  $50.  J.H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway  Paterson, N  J. 


FOR  SALE  BeaulifulPurebredCollis-',1,1.®. ‘old  sis1 

PETER  .J  WAGNER,  North  Branfh  Sullivan  Co..  N  if! 


farrowed.  85  pounds,  $10.  200- 
ed  giits,  $25.  Registering,  $1, 
85  pound  grade  farrows,  $7 

&  SON,  «  Middleburt 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  la-mi  Giits  of  Msirch  and  April.  1915.  far- 
low.  J .  E.  W  ATSOX,  M  a  rbledale,  Connecticut 


BUY  AN  AIREDALE  PUP 

Every  animal  registered.  Full  pedigree  uud  par¬ 
ticulars  on  request.  iJtiee.$ir>. 

BIRCII  PARMS,  .  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


Ired  SOWS  and  GILTS 

:s  of  similar  breeding, $10  Double  •Stand- 
nil  linruod  lleiefords,  both  S'-xes  atid  all 
ABLE  VAEUtA  FARM.  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


CM  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  D  LI  ROCS 

y  Big*  <>l  both  se\  Bred  sows.  Servin'  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  ISA  KNKS,  Ox  foril,  N.Y . 


CLARK  FARM 
Boon  ton,  N.  J. 


FIELD,  So.MEBS.  C’oxn 


FOB  PURE  BRED  TAMWQRTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  l-ARM.R. 
F.  D.  No  1,  Winston -Salem.  North  Carolina 


BERKS  HIRES  aYYs 

I  offer  you  one  of  tlm  b.-^t  lots  ot’  Berkshires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  line  showing  of  gills.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  yon  out  it  come, 
write  your  wants.  H.L.  Brawn.  Wateraurt,  Orleni.sCu.N  Y. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Henry’s  standard  work  on 
live  stock  feeding  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25.  from  Tiie  11.  N.-l.,  888  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York, 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


For  Sale  Emco0,!,  Hegister  Hampshiredown  Ewea 

W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  -  Purchase,  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 


We  offer  the  host  lot  of  service  boars  wc  have  ever 
seen  together.  .Many  900  pound  prospm-ts.  Mend 

for  list.  Box  15.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENUING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


a.OOO  FERRETS— Spec  lit]  low 
faction  guaranteed,  book  free. 


.n-iee  tills  mouth.  Sails 

AMirtiMiln*.  "  i> iipim II.  \>  is, 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  ore  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substances- protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers:  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fn*  ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  beinsf  tough,  indfirestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  lake  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  ,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  w  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  and  still  ffiv»*  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  ”  nutritive  ratio”  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  **  narrow”  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
”  wide  '  ratio. 

■  ■  ■  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  ■ 


Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Dijgeatibte  1 
Protein  Car  bo. 

Feedhur  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

Corn  Fodder,  green 

T10.7 

.5 

1.0 

ami  Fat 
12.8 

Lfnseod  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

and  Fat 
47.6 

Com  Fodder,  cured 

67.6 

1.6 

2.6 

87.3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middling* 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

Mixed  Hay 

84.7 

2.5 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

51.2 

Red  Clover 

84.7 

8.3 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers*  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

Timothy 

86.8 

2.5 

2.8 

46.3 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

56.2 

Alfalfa  Hay 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

90.8 

3.5 

21.8 

59.3 

(Tom  Meal 

Distillers*  Grains*  dry 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.8 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

Wheat  Bran 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47. C 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

Cottonseed  Meal 

93.0 

10.2 

37.6 

43.0 

Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding:  Stuffs. 

Cottonseed 

Bran,  Middlings.  Gluten  Food.  Corn  Meal.  Meal. 


New  York  .  23.00@26.00  26.50@29.00  3I.00@32.00  31.00©32.00  41.00@42.00 

Philadelphia  .  22.50@25.00  25.50@27.00  31.00©32.00  3MW@81.60  41.00@41.50 

Cleveland  .  21.50@22.00  23.00(3)26.00  30.00@31.00  30.00@31.00  40.00(541. 00 

Buffalo  .  22.00@28.50  23.00(525.00  30.00@30.50  30.50@31.00  39.00@40.00 

Pittsburgh  .  22.00@22.60  23.00@26.00  30.00®31.00  30.00@31.00  40.00@41,00 


TOTAL  PRICES. 

St.  Anthony,  Ind.,  corn  meal.  100  lbs.,  $1.80; 
wheat  bran,  $1.25;  middlings,  $1.35;  oats,  bu., 
$.35;  oorn,  $.70. 

LambertviUe,  N.  J,,  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.35; 
middlings,  $1.70;  corn  meal,  $1.70;  gluten,  $1.60; 
hominy,  $1.60, 

Chateau gay,  N.  Y.,  corn  meal,  ton,  $33;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $2.;  bran.  $26:  cottonseed  meal.  $40. 

Danville,  Ill.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25;  white 
middlings,  $27;  hominy  hearts.  $30:  shorts,  $30. 

Blooiningdalo,  Ohio,  bran,  ton.  $32:  middlings, 
$30  to  $34;  corn  meal,  $33  to  $34;  oil  meal,  $40; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  wheat  Iran,  ton,  $26;  corn 
meal,  $33:  middlings,  $34:  oats,  bu..  $.62, 

West  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  bran,  ton,  $85:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $26;  gluten  food,  $30;  beet,  pulp,  $27.15: 
stock  feed,  $31;  dist,  grain,  $33;  corn,  bu., 
$.86  Vi . 

Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26; 
middlings,  $28  to  $30:  corn  meal,  $36, 

Center  Bridge,  Pa.,  bran,  ton,  $27:  middlings, 
$32;  gluten,  $33;  corn  meal,  $36:  cottonseed 
me.al,  $40;  hominy,  $32;  dried  brewery  grains, 
§26. 

Miola,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30;  middlings, 
$32;  mixed  chop,  $35. 

Florin.  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $34;  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  $25;  standard  middlings,  $34;  gluten. 
$28.50, 

Chelsea,  N.  Y.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  middlings, 
$29;  corn  meal,  $34;  crushed  oats,  $37 ;  gluten. 
$36;  Alfalfa  meal,  §29. 

Denmark,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25  to  $27; 
middlings,  loose,  $24;  sacked,  $27  to  S28;  corn 
meal,  $30  to  $31. 

Ration  for  Fattening 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  for  fat¬ 
tening  steers,  also  one  for  putting  flesh 
on  dry  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  with¬ 
in  the  next  throe  months.  I  have  for 
roughage  good  corn  silage,  well-matured, 
ears  cut  in  ;  hayed  oats,  line  hay,  with 
some  clover  in  it.  I  feed  silage  twice 
a  day  and  once  of  oats  or  hay ;  feed 
grain  on  silage.  Price  of  grain  here  is 
as  follows:  Wheat  bran,  $25;  corn  meal. 
$30:  cottonseed  meal  (on  hand)  45%, 
$33.50;  gluten  feed.  $30.75;  distillers4 
grains,  $3, 3.50 ;  oil  meal,  $43:  whole  oats. 
53c  per  bushel.  a.  g.  b. 

Vermont. 

To  get  your  cows  in  good  condition 
feed  25  to  30  pounds  corn  silage.  10 
pounds  bay.  six  to  eight  pounds  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture  (daily  for  each  1,000 
pounds  live  weight)  : 

1  part  hominy, 

2  parts  gluten  feed. 

1  part  ground  oats, 

1  part  distillers’  grains, 

2  parts  bran. 

JFor  fattening  steers  I  would  suggest 
25  to  30  pounds  corn  silage,  10  pounds 
oats  or  mixed  hay.  eight  to  10  pounds 
cornmeal,  three  pounds  cottonseed  meal 
daily  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

ii.  F.  j. 


A  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  rne  ration  for  dairy  cow 
from  following  feeds?  Corn  or  corn 
chop,  bran,  linseed  meal,  corn  silage, 
Timothy  hay.  Corn  crop.  $1  per  cwt. ; 
oil  meal,  $2.20 ;  bran,  $1.25.  I  have  an 
abundance  of  rich  corn  silage  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay.  w.  S.  j. 

Missouri. 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  dairy  cows  in 
milk  would  be  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients  at  the*  prices  quoted:  Corn-  j 
meal,  300  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  100 
pounds;  linseed  meal.  150  pounds. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  grain  mixture 
for  each  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
per  day  by  animals  in  average  flesh.  In 
addition  give  them  all  of  the  corn  silage 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily,  and  12  pounds  of  Timothy  liny  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  grain 
should  be  fed  in  two  equal  feeds,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  preferably  placed  on 
the  corn  silage,  while  the  roughage,  Timo¬ 
thy  bay,  ns  suggested,  or  corn  fodder 
should  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  Timothy  bay  is  not  very 
well  adapted  for  feeding  dairy  animals. 
It  might  be  advantageous  to  exchange 
this  product  for  either  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great 
cost.  However,  the  use  of  silage  and 
oil  meal,  as  suggested,  will  make  the  ra¬ 
tion  a  very  satisfactory  one,  F.  c.  M. 

Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  just  a  “suburbanite”  who  keeps 
one  cow — half  Jersey.  When  fresh  she 
gives  16  to  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

I  pasture  on  vacant  lots,  and  have 
to  keep  her  on  a  chain.  She  has 
been  fresh  more  than  five  months, 
and  now  gives  about  nine  quarts  per  day. 

I  feed  her  all  the  hay.  of  fair  quality, 
that  she  will  eat.  and  twice  each  day  a  I 
mash  of  about  font  quarts  bran  and  two  j 


pounds  of  hominy  chop.  She  seems  to 
grow  thin  on  this,  ami  I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  some  of  your  readers  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  as  to  what  would  be 
a  better  balanced  ration  to  feed.  She 
is  a  large  cow  and  a  heavy  feeder.  Drinks 
40  to  50  quarts  water  daily.  It  pays 
to  feed  her  well,  as  she  returns,  when 
fresh,  as  high  as  $50  per  monfh  for  her 
milk,  which  is  taken  from  me  for  in¬ 
valids  and  children,  and  every  one  is 
pleased  after  years  of  experience  in  get- 
ling  it.  1  intend  to  raise  some  roots  to 
feed  next  Winter.  Which  would  you  ad¬ 
vise.  mangel-wurzel  or  sugar  beet?  How 
much  sliced  roots  of  either  would  be  a 
fair  quantity  to  feed  once  a  day? 

SUBURBANITE. 


Your  cow  is  not  now  receiving  enough 
nutriment  to  produce,  nine  quarts  of  milk 
and  still  maintain  her  normal  body 
weight.  A  grain  ration  made  up  of  three 
parts  distillers’  grains,  two  parts  hominy 
and  one  part  cottonseed  meal  makes  a 
palatable  ration  for  one.  which,  when  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  three 
to  3 D>  pounds  milk,  along  with  about  18 
pounds  mixed  hay  daily,  will  supply  the 
cow  with  the  necessary  nutriment.  I 
should  advise  the  growing  of  mangels  in 
preference  to  sugar  beets.  Figure  on 
feeding  your  cow  15  to  20  pounds  daily. 
You  will  find  that  roots  will  help  out 
immensely  on  the  amount  of  milk  your 
Cow  will  produce,  even  ou  a  less  amount 
of  grain.  When  one  has  only  mixed  hay 
for  roughage,  the  grain  feeding  must  be 
heavy  and  the  feeds  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  of  a  high  protein  nature. 

H.  F.  J. 

Balancing  a  Ration 

Would  you  help  me  to  balance  a  ration 
from  the  following  feeds?  I  have  plenty 
of  silage  and  a  poor  quality  of  hay. 
corn  and  cob  meal  ground  with  oats,  and 
ground  barley.  What  should  I  buy  to 
help  this  out?  Also  tell  me  how  to  get 
the  acreage  of  a  field.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

Your  lioiue-grown  feeds  are  all  low  in 
protein  and.  while  well  adapted  to  keep¬ 
ing  a  cow  in  good  flesh,  will  not  produce 
the  maximum  flow  of  milk  of  which  the 
cows  are  capable.  You  have  the  foun¬ 
dation.  however,  of  a  balanced  ration,  and 
need  only  to  add  one  or  more  of  the  high 
protein  feeds  to  supply  the  laefc  of  the 
protein  element.  With  your  silage  and 
hay  for  roughage,  you  need  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  rather  rich  in  protein ;  your  corn 
and  cob  meal,  oats  and  barley  are  all 
low  in  this  element,  and  must  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  addition  of  such  feeds  as 
the  wheat  products,  gluten  feed,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  etc.  Which  ones  you  should 
use  depends  chiefly  upon  their  relative 
prices,  though  price  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered.  Palatabiiity  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  some  feeds  seem  to  have 
a  value  not  measured  by  their  protein 
and  carbohydrate  content.  A  good  grain 
ration  may  be  composed  of  Corniueal  and 
ground  oats  in  any  desired  proportion  as 
one  part,  mixed  wheat  feed  as  a  second 
part  and  some  one  of  the  high  prof  in 


A  WELL  VENTILATED  BARN 
result*  in  healthier  cattle, 
finer  calves,  better  milk  producers, 
and,  because  fresh  air  requires  less 
heat  to  keep  the  body  warm,  less 
feed  consumption. 

You  need 

mdism 


on  your  farm  buildings  because — . 

They  are  standard  in  construction— auto¬ 
matic—  uu  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order 
— Silent  -  storm-proof —  operate  efficiently 
In  all  londs  nt  weather  and  they  are  not 
expensive  to  install, 

'I’lte  Increased  income  more  than  pays  foi 
••ULOBifi”  Ventilators.  Install  now.  Write 
for  interesting  circular  ‘-Better  Barns.” 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


How  Much  Did  Sick  Stock 
Cost  You  Last  Year 


Overfeeding,  colic,  dangerous  gases,  indigestion  and  “out  of  condi¬ 
tion”  stock  costs  the  farmer,  dairyman  and  breeder  of  high-grade 
stock,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Much  of  this  could  be 
saved  if  the  ordinary  ration  included  Xtra- vim  feed.  It  is  not  a  feed 
by  itself— it  is  not  a  protein  and  fat  ration — it  is  a  production  of 
MOLASSES  IN  DRY  FORM  that,  under  special  process  of  manufacture, 


Feed 


Makes  the  Regular 
Ration  More 
Valuable 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
value  of  this  feed.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  you  make  more  money 
out  of  your  stock. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  a  copy  of  our  new  Feed  Book? 

A  postal  card  from  you  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  1 7.1-C  Milk  St.,  Boston 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


mm 9  WK  Thousands  In  Use 

tides  investigating  oar  wonderful  oner:  a  I  | 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only  (L 
$15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  min* 
ute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which  illiia- 
trates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  ia  a  sanitary  marvel  and  em¬ 
bodies  all  our  IutesL  improvements.  I 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  X  / 

*rou«  |prm»  <»(  trial  will  astonish  you.  Luther  votirdnirv  IH  Inrpe  or  small,  or  if  yim  Iiavc  nn  o)rl  sep-  Ls- 

a  rat  or  ot  any  make  you  Mi*  U  to  exchange,  do  110L  fall  to  tf«?t  o»r  great  oiler.  bur  rivi.Iy  iMuntritfoi 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  Jatli*  raofct  ecnnpli*lft  elaborate  and  expensive  I>ooL  do  Cream  Jvqvnri*-  f 
tor*  issued  by  any  roiifprn  la  the  world.  Win* tern  orders*  filled  from  western  points.  Write 
to-day  for  our  catslo”  anil  see  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  maka  you.  Address:  i — 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  Jl 


^BSORBINE 


THE  TIME,  NOW! 


All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner 
of  a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  Then,  day  after  day  slips  away 
while  he  talks,  laments,  listens,  takes 
advice  and  hesitating — FAILS  TO  ACT— 
till  the  Springtime  is  on  him  and  his  horse 
is  not  yet  able  to  work.  Meantime  the 
thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute  man  reads, 
considers  the  evidence  carefully  — 
Decide*  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  quickly 
cured,  worked,  too,  if  needed.  That’s 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

•*l  Wunt  the  Whole  AV„rl«l  to  Know  What  It  Has 
Done  For  Me,'*—  Frank  Steven*,  of  Greenwood,  Ind., 
arid  add*  ;  "  Save-Tbc-Korse  li«3  cured  bone  spavin, 
thoroilghpin,  ai-d  one  with  a  sprained  stillc." 

Our  Charge*  tor  Treatment  AUK  MODERATE. 

But.  write  for  our  96  page  **  SAVE -THE -1IOBSE 
HOOK  ”-i(.  is  the  lust  word  on  the  I  I'-TO-RATK 
treatment  of  E8  kinds  of  L  nmen  oas— It  lngbone — 
Tlioroilgliplo  — ■  SPA  VIA  and  A  1. 1.  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof,  and  Tendon  Disease,  —  Fully  Il.Ll'STKHKIi. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  giving  a  Signed 

Contract  Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails. 

Hut  write.  HOOK,  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE— 
ALL  FREE  (to  Horse  Own  era  and  Managers).  Address 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Art,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  Evcrywbeic  sell  Ssve-Thc-Horsa  with  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  s«iul  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  prepaid. 


Tha  R.cognix.d  Milk  Equal 

You  yet  100  gallons  sf  nrh  milk  feed  from  10O  pounds  of 
BUfehn>rd’M  i-sil  M*-dl,  end  llcuvta  you  only  otn.-~fourth 
as  much.  It  will  mail,  yaur  ealf  grow  fast  *ml  well. 

Bl.ieKtord's  Cxlf  Mesl  la  com  po..d  erf  tha  a!.manta 
th.ynunsc.lt  need®  In  Ch,,  moat  trying  Period  Of  ltd  life, 
la  thun-'Jlthly  stcimi  ruukod -prevents  bows!  trouble*  ana 
other  III.  dne  to  Improper  rntlk  substitutes. 

Bistchtord’s  PI*  M.sl  ttuitr.a  quick,  sturdy  growth  of 
you  [ill  pi*s  at  w  sailing  CUno.  without  sndisrk  or  fulling  olT. 

Vp’rlto  of  for  our  Freo 
•.  A  Bros  no  flour  to  stasias 
(ys*  -r”— ->\T*  cS7  I’.ii,,  Chsaply  smi  Suc- 
7f  7%  eetufully  Without  Milk.” 

ZjlS&dtfcSSr  VblcMor*  Gif  M«1  Ffdory 

Madison  St..  Wsshs*sn.  III. 

.(1  jl  I  os  tinni,  vnlfi:  ”i 

JC'rwyi F 1  |  I  if  can  ear  Blutehford's 

"•••-.  **  qWTrT  .L  *1 L ..  L  oif  m-»i  »»  p»y 

snvons  tUO  Pet  tbu{ 


kettle  iu  "lie  minute.  Simplest  and 
beat  shock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
pmvent*  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  cnlres  or  pigs.  Prac- 


tlcttl  fur  household  use. 

We  make 23  sizes  and  kinds 
I  of  stock  food  cookers  I 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 

L'afflao  Mre.w  C/.nMikwu  Y'sal  ds-ren  J  ref/r 


M I  NERAL'5 
fe.  HEAVER 


Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaiders 


Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaiders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
Write  ua.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


w  «  ■J.lJiY-rilH  J  STOPS 
1 1  wjiiiimmm  la  men  ess 

\  3  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  atui  gets  horse  going  6ound. 

1 1  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
/  \  hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tell# 
Jr  a  how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
CjP  Horse  Book  9  K  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  heals  Old  Sores.  Allaya 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence*  *  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
0,  F.  VOUNG,  P.  Q.  F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


1  $3  Package 

Ounrnntsad  to  olv*  XVrijlTfj 
satisfaction  or  UVli1  I 

f  inonoy  rotunded  ijfWii', 

$1  Package  sufficient  iff W 

tor  ordliiBry  eases. 

AGENTS  4<y?y  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
WANTED  t-M  Write  for  descriptive  bookle1i_^^ 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fouith  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


SEND  TODAY 


GALL  CURE  COLLARS 


prevent  and  cure  galls. 
Horse*  shoulder*  work 
against  a  soft,  smooth  cush¬ 
ion  o(  curled  hair  (hat  can't  slip, 
wad  or  wrinkle — no  chafing. 

Sold  by  all  dealers— write  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

THE  OLMSTED  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuta,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


'  The  Rose.  Parson* . 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
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O.K’d  by 

<  nearly 

P  two 
million 
cow  owners 


ORE  De  Lavals  are  being  sold  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
nearly  2,000,000  are  now  in  use.  Year  by  year  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  farm  separator  buyers  reach  the  conclusion  that 


the  De  Laval  is  the  only  cream  separator  they  can  afford  to  buy  or  use. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  excuse  ever  offered  for  buying  any  other 
separator  nowadays  is  that  its  first  cost  is  a  little  less  than  the  De  Lavals. 

But  they  soon  find  out  that  the  last  cost  of  a  cream  separator  is  what 
really  counts,  and  when  they  realize  that  the  De  Laval  gives  the  most  and 
best  service  for  the  money  they  buy  a  De  Laval. 

Over  40,000  users  of  inferior  machines  discarded  them  for  De  Lavals 
during  the  past  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone. 

Better  be  right  in  the  first  place  and  start  with  a  De  Laval. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  FAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Yon  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
How  to  avoid  trouble  anil  expense  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peel imr  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon,  with  Sample  Color  Hards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


V  Profit-paving  hogs  are  only  produced  by 
right  feeding.  They  must  have  animal  food. 

2  RF.ICHARD'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

jl  hastens  growth— promotes  health— reduces 

V  feed  cost* — swells  profits. 

.Samplesand prices,  with  new  circular  on  hog- 
#|  feed i nx .  mailed  FREE.  H'rite  today. 

A  ROBERT  A.  REICIIARI) 

l  1 5  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Value  of  Rye  Distillers’  Grains 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  food  values,  in  which  you  state 
that  rye  distillers’  grains  are  very  low  in 
protein.  Will  you  give  the  comparative 
value  of  rye  grains  dried  and  those  of 
corn  after  each  has  been  used  to  make 
whiskey  or  alcohol?  It  is  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
dried  refuse  from  corn,  after  being  dis¬ 
tilled  and  oil  extracted,  should  then  be  a 
more  valuable  feed  than  the  pure  corn- 
meal.  Years  ago  I  knew  distilleries  that 
gave  the  slops  as  they  called  it  to  nearby 
farmers,  and  what  they  would  not.  haul 
away  was  dumped  into  streams  to  get 
rid  of  it.  What  is  gluten  meal?  Is  it 
the  refuse  from  corn  after  the  starch  is 
extracted?  W.  If.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
made  digestion  tests  with  rye  distillers’ 
grains,  and  the  results  are  published  in 
their  bulletin  No.  168.  All  Eastern  rye 
distillers’  grains  are  very  similar  in  com¬ 
position.  The  figures  given  in  Henry’s 
table  and  others  are  for  different  classes 
of  goods.  Herewith  find  the  crude  and 

digestible  analysis  of  rye  distillers’ 

grains : 

Crude  Digestible 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Protein  . 10.06  0.79 

Nitrogen  free  extract. .  47.37  21.18 

Fat  . . 7.65  5.35 

Fiber  .  14.41  3.19 


makes  barn  work  easier. 


— - - -  Our  > 

Pood  and  I, liter  Carriers  eaaily  do 


Don't 

J  the  for 

or  nothing  short- 
ly  after  birth.  It  will 
bring  you  five  times  its  feed  cost 
if  you  raise  it  on  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
to  veal  size,  or  for  baby  beef. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  cheaper  than  skim  milk  and 
very  much  better,  because  it  cotUuips  the  fat-making 
element  which  has  been  removed  from  skim  milk. 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal— the  Most  ^ 
Perfect  Substitute forWhole  Milk 


USS J«K£* 


The  result  of  long  continued  Seien-  Composed  of  Linseed  Meat  ftml  Blood 
title  investigation  and  experimenting  Meal  which  supply  a  high  percentage  of  di- 
—prepared  with  greatest  care.  Contains  gestible  protein;  Bone  Meal  to  build  up  the 

important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com-  frame  of  the  rapidly  growing  young  animal;  T 

mercial  calf  meals.  It  is  a  complete  ration  for  the  young  Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  which  supply  the 
calf— enables  you  to  save  all  the  cow's  milk.  easily  digestible  sugar;  desiccated  skim  milk,  etc. 

Guaranteed  Analysis:  20  p.  C.  protein,  5  p.  c.  (at,  3  p.c.  fibre,  55  p.c.  carbohydrate*.  Note  the  nnuiually  low  Per  cent  of  fibre. 


Total  per  cent .  36.51 

Total  nutriment  .  43.20 

The  protein  is  only  43  per  cent,  diges¬ 
tible  and  besides  this  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  digestible  protein  is  in 
amide  form  which  means  it  is  less  valu¬ 
able.  A  fair  quality  of  Bed  clover  hay 
lias  the  same  amount  of  protein  and 
slightly  more  total  nutriment  than  rye 
distillers’  grains  mid  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  palatable  so  apparently 
the  two  have  about  the  same  value. 

The  misuse  of  words  is  very  common 
and  such  words  as  richness  and  refuse  are 
usually  misapplied.  Corn  feeds  are  not 
refuse  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Corn  is 
probably  the  most  digestible  seed  there  is. 
and  removing  any  one  part  of  the  corn 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Prevents  Scours 


American  Milling;  Co., 

Sucrena  Station  5  ,  Peoria,  III. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves 
successfully  and  profitably. 


The  only  Calf  Meal  that  contains  Blood  Meal,  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  high  in  protein  content,  is  also  the  best  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  known  to  science, 

Easy  to  prepare,  easy  to  feed.  The  calf  enjoys  it  and  grows 
rapidly  into  moucy  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk  feed. 
Let  ns  send  you  a  100  lb.  trial  sack,  price  only  Js.f.o.b. Peoria. 

Fill  out  And  mail  us  the  coupon  today  and  enclose  $3,  check 
or  money  order,  for  a  100  lb.  sack  of  Calf  Meal.  You  can  make 
DO  better  investment. 

Ask  yutir  dealer  about  Sucrene  Calf  Meal,  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed, 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal,  Sucrene  Poultry 
Feeds, Amco  Fat  Maker(for8teers)— allmoueysavera  ami  profit  makers. 

American  Milling  Company, 

Sucrene  Station  5.  Peoria,  Illinois 


FREE  BOOK  on  Calf  Raising 

Written  by  experts.  Largely 
devoted  to  Information  neces¬ 
sary  to  nucceaful  calf  raising. 
Tells  about  the  Care  of  Young 
Calves  at  Uirtb;  Weaning  tlio 
Calf;TeocbingtheCalf  toDritik; 
How  to  Feed  the  Calf;  Diseases 
of  Calves  and  How  to  Prevent 
Bnd  Cure  Them:  Dehorning 
Young  Calves;  How  to  Prevent 
n  Bad  Habit,  etc.  You  will  find 
this  book  very  valuable.  Free. 


■  My  Name. 


■  Mu  Dealer.. 


State. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Pigeon  vs.  Hen  Manure 

What  would  be  a  fair  comparison  of 
pigeon  manure  to  lieu  manure?  I  have 
just  bought  about  20  tous  of  pigeon  ma¬ 
nure,  and  am  obliged  to  store  it  out¬ 
doors  until  time  to  put  it  in  a  peach  or¬ 
chard.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  mix  it 
with  acid  phosphate  uow.  and  then  cov¬ 
er  the  pile  with  earth  until  Spring? 

Vineland,  X.  J.  e.  l.  L. 

Pigeon  manure  on  the  whole  is  rich¬ 
er  in  plant  food  than  hen  manure.  We 
have  made  a  number  of  analyses  of  each, 
and  find  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
composition  of  each  ;  due  to  a  number  of 
things,  usually  to  the  amount  of  trash 


trade,  possibly  due  to  an  over-dose.  A 
fresh  application  of  lime  should  benefit 
all,  and  not.  hurt  any  of  the  crops  men¬ 
tioned.  While  there  are  no  special  form¬ 
ulas  for  fertilizing  the  above  crops,  it 
is  good  practice — if  manure  is  used  at 
eight  to  10  tons  per  acre,  to  use  per 
acre  in  addition  for  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
and  peppers:  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
300  pounds  acid  phosphate. 

For  sweet  potatoes  the  treatment 
should  differ  somewhat  as  too  much  ni¬ 
trogen  will  make  them  run  to  vines.  A 
slowly  available  source  of  nitrogen  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  A  good  stock  of  well-decayed 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  is  a  big  as¬ 
set  for  “sweets.”  A  fertilizer  in  addi¬ 
tion  might  consist  of:  150  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  200  pounds  tankage,  500 
pounds  acid  phosphate. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
cottonseed  meal  will  replace  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  will  not,  but  it  is  a  help  in  that 
direction.  Cottonseed  meal,  free  from 
hulls,  contains  about  0%  nitrogen;  and 
as  it  readily  decays  it  makes  an  excellent 
fertilizing  material  (leaving  out  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  cost).  By  far  your  best 
plan  will  be  to  visit  some  expert  truck 
contained — discarded  pigeon  nests  in  the  growers  nearby  and  talk  to  them, 
case  of  pigeon  manure.  Taking  the  av-  L.  K.  w. 

erage,  pigeon  manure  is  half  again  as 

rich  as  hen  manure.  Hen  Manure  or  Strawberries 

Farmers  are  shuffling  their  cards  this  7  .  c,  .  T  t  , 

,  ,  Last  bpring  I  set  out  about  three- 

year.  The  above  shows  the  pounds  fer-  quarters  of  an  acre  of  strawberries.  I 

tility  contained  in  a  ton  of  the  manures  am  keeping  400  chickens,  and  whenever 
in  question.  The  percentages  are:  I  cleaned  the  manure  oft’  dropping  boards 

Nitrogen  Phos  Potash  would  spread  it  out  over  a  small  area 
Pio-onn  mnrmrp  q  0  17  i  o  until  1  the  whole  patch  co vo red. 

nf,,  n,,,,,,,,,  9  1  A  C\i  The  plants  grow  fine  and  towards  Fall 

Hen  manure,..".  2.0  1.0  O.S  the  rmvs  C0Jne  togetber,  although  I  set 

Acid  phosphate  added  to  manure  is  them  four  feet  apart.  Now  one  of  my 
considered  a  good  idea  for  the  reason  neighbors  suggests  that  I  should  apply 
that  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  fertilizer  in  order  to  overcome  the  nitro- 

mono-calcium  phosphate  Contained  m  the.  how  mucbi  and  how  app]y  it?  L_  I#  ’ 
acid  phosphate,  thus  saving  nitrogen  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

which  otherwise  might  be  lost.  However  Cbidten  manm,e  is  ,lllite  st  in  ni. 
if  the  pigeon  manure  is  under  cover  and  trogen<  and  when  it  is  usr,d  beav51y  aloue 
dry  there  will  be  no  appreciable  loss  of  it  is  apt  to  drive  the  8trawberries  into 
ammonia,  hence  such  m.xmg  would  be  a  rank  growth  of  yine  dliring  the  late 
unnecessary.  But  if  the  manure  is  moist  Sunmi,r  and  Fa]1.  Frcqllpntiy  this  heavy 
the  compost  Should  be  made  now  Gov-  vine  growtb  is  not  accompanied  bv  a 
enng  the  compost  with  earth  tend  full  fm.mation  of  fnjit  buds.  you  must 
to  hold  the  beat  hastening  decay  and  retnemher  that  these  fniit  b)lds  are 
making  a  finer  (less  coarse)  material.  formed  in  late  Swmmer  and  Fa]I>  and  at 
This  probably  would  not  be  necessary.  thafc  tjme  tbe  for  thc  liest  S(!ason  is 

As  for  the  effect  on  the  land,  we  never  tMerrnined.  The  addition  of  acid  phos- 
noticed  any  difference  between  the  two.  phat0  and  potash  in  August  or  early 
We  usually  had  several  barrels  of  pigeon  September  will  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
nianure  each  year  and  applied  it  either  ]at5ng  this  developnunit  of  fruit  buds, 
sparingly  in  the  bill  or  broadcast  it  aui]  when  tbesc  ulinol.als  are  added  to  the 
with  good  results  each  way.  L.  K.  . .  : . ...  , . . 


Make  1| 
Sure  ^ 

Look  f°r  the 
RED  BALL 


Seed  With  This 
Convenient  Drill 


It’s  right  there  at  the 
top  of  the  boot — plain  as 
day.  When  you  see  it 
you  can  fee!  absolutely 
sure  of  the  quality.  For 
the  Red  Ball  is  the  trade 
mark  of 


Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  is 
the  result  of  underslung  frame,  an 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  grain,  crass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  degree.  Lifting  lever,  levers 
regulating  quantities  of  grain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe,  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  spring 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni¬ 
form  depth. 

Write  today  forynurdealer’snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booklet  "Seed¬ 
ing  with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill.’’ 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  330,  York,  Penna. 

Other  Farquhar  Product * 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills, 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Potato  Diggers, 
Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Presses. 


wLLrBAND 


Eight  and  one -half  million 
ruen  weai  "Ball-Band."  Mora 
than  50.000  merchants  sell  it. 
You’ll  find  the  cost  per  days 
wear  lowest  in  "Ball-Band," 
All  “Ball-Band”  boots  are 
vacuum  cured.  During  the  vul¬ 
canizing  process  a  tremendous 
pressure  makes  the  entire  boot 
one  solid  piece. 

Something  H«w  — "B»ll-B»nd"  Light 
Weight  Rubbers  for  street  wear  in 
Men's.  Women's  and  Children’s  sizes. 
Ask  your  dealer.  Look  for  tbe  Red 
Ball  on  tbe  sole. 

Our  free  booklet  "More  Days  Wear’* 
Is  yours  for  tbe  asking.  In  ease  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you  let  ui  know. 

l  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
|L  333  Water  Street 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"Thi  Housi  That  Pay* 
Million*  for 
Quality" 


The  Farmers’  Best  Cards 


m-SsKEROSEHE 

jT&L  jlor  C°al  will  keep  tin’s 
lamp  in  operation  for  60 
t!  p>  |  )fj!j  HOURS  and  will  produce 

i  ||;i  300  Candle  Power 

1}  111 iMilim  ol  tIje  }jncsit  whitest  and  most 
efficient  light  over  known,  Nothing  to 
wear  out  or  got  out  of  order.  Abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


No  WICKS 
to  trim 

NO  SMOKE 
NO  SMELL , 


AGENTS  MAKE  $25 


per  week  In  thnlrsparo  tlmo.  Yon 
can  do  the  saute.  Send  tor  our 
J  otter  while  your  territory  is  open, 

f  KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 

1  497  Knight  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Iree.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.DANA,?4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


Use  It  For  Everything 


Mir  A  IT  I  S&i"? 
»’  VV  ni  1 1  ss. «  as 

/  "  ™  S  9  or  p!-iV»»  until 

►/  __  ,  you  FJKST  get 

-/  ray  Now  Low  1816  Prlcoo,  torn! a  and 
'<  orj3y  buying  plunj.  Remember!  I  waa 
Xjhu  first  cm* mo  manufacturer  building 
5*7  Quality  engines  in  my  own  great 
f  factories,  and  selling  them  direct  to  the 


jyATEg^, 

coolTng 

|,  tank 

to  inivbU 


Same  > 
Engine 
Used  on 
Binder 


IjH.nd  Truck 
“/  Outfit 


oj DOWN  HAVE  GONE  PRICES 

^  .  ...sll  At _ _  r  .  _ 


ana  year  ol  .  1  have  built  and  eold  inoro  engine 
power  for  less  money  then  any  rmmufncturer, 
i«x,ausu  of  p-rf-otoil,  eiiuplu  design  end  tbe  high 
•emit/  I  build  into  my  engine,  Customers  get 
the  service  ond  satuifurlion  out.  He  ivy  weight 
large  boro  and  long  stroke,  valves  in  the  head, 
wall  extra  cooling  surface*,  perfected  oiling  sys¬ 
tem.  economy  carburetor,  built  in  magneto, 
bereui 08  Strength  cylinder  head  efficiently  water 
cooled  t  l-.-sj  features,  sad  many  other*,  make 
the  Uilkiway  Masterpiece  engines  power  kings 
in  every  held  All  sizes  from  1  S-4  II.  P..  air¬ 
cooled.  light  work  engines,  stationary  and  port¬ 
able.  to  10  H.  P.  Heavy  duty  engines  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  before. 

DON’T  GET  .FOOLED! 

by  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  Bell  you  light 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  Out¬ 
fit  is  the  moat  useful  outfit  ever  built  for 
farm  work.  Thc  engine  weighs  only  190 
lbs.,  and  the  entire  outfit  only  375  lbs.  A 
child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job. 

Besides  doing  alL  the  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  power  jobs,  this  4  II.  P  Cushman 
may  be  lifted  from  truck  and  hung  on 
rear  of  binder  during  harvest  to  save 
horses  and  save  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  ono  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex¬ 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


2000  lbs.  #  tail 

Rather  than  make  this  mixture  it  cai, 
would  be  better  to  broadcast  the  acid  sat- 
phosphate,  harrowing  it  in  well,  and  side-  asj, 
dress  with  the  nitrate,  for  the  tomatoes  j;m 
and  eggplants.  As  for  the  peppers,  if 
the  manure  is  well  rotted  there  probably  drj 
will  be  no  objection  to  using  it  in  the 
row.  For  peppers  we  always  broadcast 
the  manure  previous  to  plowing;  and 
after  striking  out  threw  a  handful  of 
fertilizer  where  each  blocked  hotbed  plant  "w;ll 
was  to  be  set.  When  we  used  pulled  her 
plants  the  fertilizer  was  drilled  in  the  sai( 
furrow  previous  to  ridging.  In  regard 

•  ■  I  «4llb 

to  side-dressing,  one  year  we  got  bad  wb, 
results  with  peppers  from  the  use  of  ni-  — J 


Two 

Cyl¬ 

inder 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


|1916  BOOK  NOW  READY  * 

k  Pet.my  new  special  proposition  and  250  page  M 
|  book,  process  printed  in  four  colors,  if.  will  tell  ™ 

Syou  the. truth  about  the  engine  husine**.  A  post-  KB 
Engines  shipped  from  Waterloo,  St.  R9 
Haul,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Chicago.  JKJ 


WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Legal  Questions 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

Could  my  landlord  foreclose  my  little 
farm  which  I  bought  on  a  contract?  I 
pay  my  interest  when  it  is  due,  every 
time,  and  January,  1016,  I  have  to  pay 
any  amount  I  can  spare  on  the  principal. 
Do  you  think  he  can  foreclose  after  I 
have  paid,  on  the  principal,  or  can  he 
foreclose  at  all,  until  I  have  my  deed, 
when  I  pay  $1,000?  j.  k. 

New  York. 

It  all  depends  on  the  terms  of  your 
mortgage.  If  it  has  become  due  and 
has  never  been  extended,  but  you  have 
kept  on  paying  interest  when  due,  it 
nevertheless  may  be  foreclosed  at  any 
time.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  have  the 
mortgage  extended  when  it.  comes  due, 


John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop”  Planter 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pressure  Disc 


[DE  *A*K  Of 
!2*±M£HTS 


although  there  are  thousands  of  mort¬ 
gages  long  past  due  which  have  never 
been  extended  and  everybody  is  satisfied, 
so  long  as  interest  is  paid  promptly. 

Line  Fences 

Isn’t  my  neighbor  compelled  to  put.  up 
half  the  line  fence — not  claim  half  the 
line  and  no  fence?  I  know  the  Ohio 
law,  that  is  I  don’t  have  to  build  fence 
to  keep  out  cattle  where  I  am  farming, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  mean.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up  half  the  fence  in  the  Spring, 
and  I  want  to  be  prepared.  They  are 
trying  to  sell  this  piece  of  ground  next 
to  me,  so  1  want  to  have  the  next  fellow 
do  his  share.  A.  m.  m. 

Ohio. 

Your  neighbor  may  not  choose  the  easy 
portions  of  the  fence  and  leave  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  you.  You  both  are  obliged 
to  maintain  in  equal  shares  the  line  fence 
and  if  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the  por¬ 
tion,  or  neglect  to  build  you  should  com¬ 
plain  to  the  town  trustees  who  after  no¬ 
tice.  view  the  premises  and  assign  in 
writing  the.  portion  each  is  to  keep  up. 
The  costs  of  the  trustees  are  taxed 
equally  between  the  parties  and  must  be 
paid  within  30  days. 

Fencing  Against  Hogs 

Do  I  have  to  fence  against  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hogs?  These  hogs  have  (lone  me 
more  than  $100  damage  this  year  and  are 
now  working  in  my  corn  in  the  shook. 
They  do  not  go  through  my  fence,  but 
mv  neitrhhur’s.  What  can  T  do  about  it? 


ACCURATE — because  it  has  the  “Natural-Selec¬ 
tion”  drop — an  improvement  over  all  other 
methods. 

Kernels  do  not  have  to  he  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings 
to  seed  cells  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cells. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.  Plants  two,  three 
or  four  kernels  aa desired — all  you  do  to  change  num¬ 
ber  in  the  hill  ie  to  move  foot  lever. 

Drilling  distances  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  easily. 

All  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
8,  12  and  16  cell  plates. 

The  gears  are  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 

Investigate  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  quick 
detachable  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc 
marker  without  rope. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “More  and  Better  Corn.” 


my  neighbor’s. 
New  York. 


do  about  it? 
c.  E.  s. 


You  certainly  do  not  have  to  fence 
against  anybody’s  hogs.  The  owner  must 
keep  them  in  his  own  fields  at.  his  peril 
and  at  the  risk  of  claims  for  damage. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  sue  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  where  one  is  so  blind  to  an¬ 
other's  rights  as  your  neighbor  has  shown 
himself  to  he,  it  may  be  the  only  way  to 
show  him  his  error.  Why  not  enforce 
your  right  under  the  town  law  regarding 
strays,  and  impound  his  trespassing  ani¬ 
mals  and  turn  them  over  to  the  owner 
only  on  the  payment  of  your  lien  for  the 
accrued  charges  of  tbu  damage  done  and 
the  cost  of  keeping?  After  you  have  the 
animals  shut  up,  notify  him  to  the  effect 
that  you  will  deliver  them  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  charges. 

Property  Held  in  Trust 

We  wish  to  give  a  few  acres  of  unim¬ 
proved  land  to  a  poor  family  for  a  home. 
We  think  it  not  advisable  to  deed  the 
land  to  the  parents  lest  it  slip  away  from 
them,  but  we  wish  to  secure  it.  to  the 
children  and  at  the  same  dime  give  the 
parents  the  use  of  it  as  long  as  they 
live  and  then  the  children  to  come  into 
possession  of  it  and  not  till  then.  Shall 
we  have  to  deed  the  land  to  a  trustee  for 
the  children  (they  are  minors)  and  he 
give  the.  parents  a  lease,  or  how?  We 
Wish  to  bind  the  parents  to  improve  the 
land  and  keep  up  the  taxes  and  live  on 
it,  that  the  children  may  have  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  settled  home  in  a  religious  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  an  experiment  that  we 
hope  will  turn  out  well.  MBS.  o.  E.  w. 

North  Carolina, 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  relating  to  trusts  but  am 
quite  certain  that  this  property  may  be 
deeded  to  some  person  in  whom  you  have 
confidence  as  trustee  for  the  use  of  the 
parents  while  they  or  either  of  them  live 
and  to  which  trustee  you  may  give  power 
to  contract  with  the  parents  to  maintain 
and  to  improve  the  property  during  their 
life  or  lives,  without  expense  to  the  trus¬ 
tee.  the  whole  property  to  go  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  death  of  the  parents.  D. 
would  he  well  to  provide  in  the  trust 
deed  that  if  the  parents  did  uot  continue 
to  live  on  the  property  or  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  it  that  the  trustee  could  have  it 
maintained  by  others  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  trust  deed  should  not  contain  any 
provisions  you  wish  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  property  and  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  children.  But 
the  statutes  of  tl  ■  several  States  differ  as 
to  the  time  property  may  be  held  in  trust 
and  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  it  is 
well  to  have  a  local  attorney  who  knows 
the  local  laws  prepare  the  deed  of  trust 
and  see  that  the  formalities  are  properly 
complied  with.  The  expense  ought  not  to 
be  great. 


MODEL  B — the  only  disc  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width.  It  has  ja  patented  spring 
pressure  lever.  With  this  lever,  pressure  can  be 
regulated  at  inner  ends  of  gangs  to  cut  out  dead 
furrows  or  disc  ridges  without  burying  the  harrow. 

The  ModeI“B”does  not  crowd  toward  the  bottom  on 
hillsides  or  in  overlapping.  The  gangs  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other  and  can  be  given  the  proper  angle 
to  work  right  under  such  conditions. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Seed  Beds.’’ 


A*  -  V  t  -  -  ■ 


Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drills 

THEY  plant  any  small  seed,  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats, 
and  distribute  any  standard  fertilizer.  Plant 
seed  only,  distribute  fertilizer  only,  or  handle  both  at 
one  time. 

Amount  sown  per  acre  easily  regulated  merely  by 
shifting  feed  gauge  levers. 

All  the  ground  sown,  because  the  Van  Brunt  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  compels  seed  to  leave  hopper  in 
even,  continuous  streams — no  bunching  or  choking 
up — and  an  equal  amount  goes  into  each  furrow. 

And  fertilizer  is  distributed  just  as  evenly.  Finger- 
type  plates  prevent  its  choking  up  in  the  hopper. 

An  even  stand  of  grain  is  secured,  because  pressure 
springs  compel  all  the  discs  to  cut  furrows  of  equal 
depth,  and  the  forward  closed  delivery  places  seed  at 
bottom  of  these  furrows. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  never  clog  up.  Scrapers  keep  discs 
absolutely  clean. 

The  high  grade  discs  have  bearings  that  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  last  lifetime  of  drill. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  which 
will  drill  or  sow  broadcast  as  desired. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  describing  the  Van 
Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
all  in  one  direction  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere.  Also 
adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  land 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame  shift  works  with  great  exactness. 
Slight  foot  pressure  swings  frame  and  moves  work¬ 
ing  plow  the  degree  required.  Patented. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  has  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Write  for  booklet. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

SYRACUSE  chilled  shares  fit  perfectly — the  extra 
shares  go  on  easily.  A  smooth  joint  is  formed 
between  share  and  moldboard  and  share  draws  up 
snugly  to  its  place. 

Write  for  literature  on  the  401  series — general  pur¬ 
pose  chilled  plows  that  work  especially  well  in  hard, 
dry  ground,  in  gravelly  soil  or  in  stony  fields  where 
ordinary  plows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ground.  Also 
the  31  series,  combination  plows  for  sloping  land  or 
rolling  country;  the  61  series,  combination  plows  for 
sandy  loam  or  sticky  soils  and  the  821  series,  hillside 
plows,  swivel  style,  of  unusual  throat  room. 


John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 

Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 

BOOK  FREE — 168  page  reference  book- — tells  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  how  to  adjust  and  use  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm 
implements.  Worth  dollars.  Describes  and  illustrates:  Plows  for  Light  Tractors;  Steel 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows;  Lister  Plows  and  Cultivators;  Disc  Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools; 
Farm  and  Mountain  Wagons;  Teaming  Gears;  Manure  Spreaders;  1  rtside  Cup  and  Port¬ 
able  Grain  Elevators,  Corn  Shelters;  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Mowers,  Self- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffir  Headers;  Crain  Drills  and 
Seeders;  Grain  Binders;  Corn  Binders;  Gasoline  Engines.  This  book  Sent  Lee  to  every 
one  who  states  what  special  implements  he  is  interested  in  and  asks  for  Package 
No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OK  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  Ii.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


•KANT-SUK”  WEANER  —safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAGNER  SPECIALTY  CO..  Dept.  M.,  Burlington  WIs. 


Concrete  Mixer  Plans 

CDUC  Blue  print*  nml  instructions 
l  IVLl,  for  building  the  b«8t  prac¬ 
tical  home-made  concrete  mixer  in¬ 
vented,  Your  name  on  post  card  brings 
all  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  WRITE). 
Sheldon  Mlg.  Co..  Box  3175  Nebawba,  Neb. 


“ACRES  OF  OPPORTUNITIES”  SSKVj® 

Michigan  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  land.  $5.0(1  an  acre  up.  Healthful  climate 
Growing  season  for  nil  crons,  Ample  rainfall.  Write 
W.  1\  UAKT.M  AN,*  A.  &  I.  Agent 
Room  ‘294  Gmnil  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway, 
Grand  Rapid.*,  Mich. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crons  a  year,  and  giro  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M,  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  snd  Aoricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Ruum  87.  Southern  R.ulw.iy  Washington.  0.  C. 


flranup  Cn  N  Y  Farm  NIl,st  eo;  near  Trolley 

mange  go.,  n.  i.  rarm  Hmi  st*toro»d;  115 acres; 

some  fine  timber:  about  80  acres  tillable;  largo 
bnm»;  granary;  Il-toom  house:  fine  cellar:  tine 
piazza,  with  a  lovely  view  of  the  Hudson  River; 
school  aud  church  near;  plenty  fruit:  only  $5,500, 
part  cash.  HAIL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owcua.  Tioga  Co.,N.Y. 


•Write  for  Book 
Today  . 


“  FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  Gres.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wag-on  parts  ot  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fine  River  Farm 

Of  166  Acres  with 
Retail  Milk  Route 


located  in  one.of  the  finest-  valleys  of  Sou  them  New 
York.  This  farm  has  1S5  acres  of  river  fiats.  40 
acres  pasture,  is  within  I'-j  miles  of  line  town  of  5. 000 
inhabitants,  with 3  railroads,  line  schools,  churches, 
banks  and  markets  tor  all  kinds  of  produce. 
This  farm  has  ttrio  two  story  house  of  ten  rooms, 
also  tenant  house  of  eight  moms,  main  barn  40x50 
with  ell,  silo,  basement,  cement  stables,  horse  barn 
31x40,  Shod  18x7(1,  besides  3  other  barns.  Has  tine 
water  at  all  buildings  pumped  with  gasoline  engine, 
besides  creek  and  springs  In  pasture.  Has  good 
tipple  orchard  of  60  trees,  besides  cherries,  pears 
ami  plum:;.  Has  retail  milk  route,  milk  bringing 
8o.  per  qt.  With  this  farm  go  30  cows,  A  yearlings, 
3  calves,  3  mares,  2  yearling  colts,  con  harvester, 
manure  spreader,  sulky  and  walking  plow  a,  sulky 
cultivator,  two  harrows,  2  lumber  wagons  covered 
retailed  milk  wagon,  boiler,  bottle  washer,  bottles, 
caps  and  crates,  nay  fork,  rope  ami  pulleys,  other 
small  tools  The  cattle  on  tins  farm  took  four  first 
ami  two  second  prizes  at  the  County  Fair.  Price  for 
all  $14400.  with  a  cash  payment  of  $7,500.  Inquire 

HIRAM  MINTZ,  2l<>  Pb«lp«  Bldg..  Binghamtra,  N.  Y. 
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ressive  Farmers 


keep  a  binder  to  harvest  crops  at 
the  right  time,  without  waiting  for 
others  to  do  it  for  them  when  they 
get  to  it.  It  is  just  as  important 
for  you  to  own  an  Ensilage  Cutter. 
Let  us  tell  you  why  you  should 
own  a 


Cut  your  green  fodder  and  pack  your  silo  full— 
nt  the  right  time.  Save  the  value  that  is  lost 
by  delay.  The  1’apoc  is  simple — few  parts — all 
easy  to  got  at.  Guaranteed  to  cut  and  lift 
silage  to  top  of  highest  silo,  with  ony  power, 
provided  t),t>  cutting  wheel  does  not  fall  below 
the  moderate  speed  of  tiOO  revolutions  a  minute. 

Your  engine  will  run  it.  Thousands  are  now 
successfully  operated  by  1  to  8  H.  P.  gnu  engines. 
The  rupee  runs  at  slow  speed,  therefore  uses  less 
power  and  lusts  longer. 

Cutting  blades  strike  heavily  and  make  clean, 
regubtreut  ah-ng  their  entire  length.  Kindly  ml 
justed  tu  a  minute's  til  no,  and  once  eel,  stay  set. 

Six  fane  instead  of  four  increase  blowing  power. 
Silage  flows  without  clogging,  through  sum II 
pipe,  iu  flue,  steady  stream— not  in  bunches. 
Silage  packs  firmly  as  silo  fills. 

Send  for  1916  Papec  Book  FREE. 

Explains  the  many  money  nnd  time-saving 
1'npeo  advantages.  Various  sizes  and  new 
patented  eelf-feuding  deviee, 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  10  ShorUville,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout 
the  V.  S. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Death  of  Cow 

Would  lightning  break  a  bone  in  any 
animal,  and  if  in  a  tight  would  one  cow 
kill  another?  My  father  put  bis  cow 
out  to  pasture  during  last  Summer  and 
when  he  found  the  body,  a  month  later, 
it  was  too  decayed  to  find  any  other 
bruise  except  a  broken  nose.  I  would 
like  to  clear  the  mystery  for  him. 

Massachusetts.  r.  c.  s. 

Lightning  suddenly  striking  a  cow  dead 
might  lead  to  fracture  of  the  nasal  hones, 
the  animal  falling  upon  that  part.  If 
would  not  he  likely  that  the  cow  was 
killed  by  another  cow.  A.  s.  a. 

Lice  on  Hogs;  Knuckled  Horse;  Sheep  Dip 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
hog  lice?  2,  I  have  a  live-year-old  horse 
that  sometimes  stand  a  little  knuckled 
and  the  fetlocks  joints  a  trifle  large, 
('an  there  he  any  remedy  for  this? 
el.  How  is  sheep  dip  n  ade?  li.  G.  i>. 

1.  Dip  the  hogs  iu  a  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  made  according  to  directions 
printed  on  the  container,  or  spray  and 
scrub  with  such  a  solution.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  10  days.  Clean  tip.  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  pens  and  houses. 
See  that  the  pigs  have  clean  beds. 

2.  Keep  the  horse  off  board  floors.  If 
possible  allow  him  a  roomy  box  stall  in 
the  stable.  Hath  time  he  comes  in  rub 
his  legs  dry  ami  then  bandage  snugly 
with  flannel  from  feet  to  knees  or  hocks, 
according  to  whidh  legs  are  affected. 
Keep  the  feet  trimmed  level  aud  the  shoes 
i'<  act  one  a  tuoiil  b, 

3.  It  does  not  pay  the  farmer  to  make 

sheep  dip.  The  commercial  dips  are  the 
result  of  long  experience  in  manufacture, 
are  ready  for  immediate  mixiug  with 
water  and  are  really  cheaper  to  buy  than 
to  make.  A.  s.  A. 

Heaves 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  mare  aud 
what  can  I  do  for  her?  1  bought  her 
last  Spring:  she  is  about  32  years  old. 
About  two  months  ago  she  began  cough¬ 
ing  a  little,  hut  only  once  in  a  while,  hut 
she  seems  to  be  getting  worse  the  last 
three  weeks.  She  scents  to  breathe  hard ; 
when  the  breath  is  goiug  out  it  seems  to 
go  with  a  jerk,  and  seems  to  bo  worse 
when  she  is  in  the  stable.  After  she 
works  a  while  she  does  not  seem  to 
breathe  nearly  so  hard.  She  is  fed  corn 
chop  and  bran  and  some  hay,  but  most 
of  the  time  she  is  in  the  pasture  at  night. 

Missouri.  C.  it.  W. 

Stop  feeding  hay.  Wet  all  feed  and 
allow  grass  as  long  as  it  is  available; 
then  feed  wet  oat  straw  in  preference  to 
hay.  Also  feed  whole  oats  and  one-sixth 
part  of  wheat  brail.  A  little  silage  or  roots 
would  be  beneficial  in  Winter  to  regulate 
the  bowls.  Do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed 
at  noon  or  work  her  soon  after  a  meal. 
(Jive  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until  great 
improvement  results;  then  gradually  dis¬ 
continue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least  ten 
days  to  the  work.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion 

Will  you  advise  how  to  treat  our  inave 
for  indigestion  and  anemia?  Her  teeth 
are  iu  good  condition,  Weight  is  about 
850,  and  we  feed  her  three  times  a  day 
one  quart  each  crushed  oats,  bran  and 
cracked  corn,  and  at  night  about  10 
pounds  Timothy  buy,  water  her  before 
meals.  She  tires  very  quickly  nnd  re¬ 
quires  constant  urging  where  she  used 
to  he  very  spry,  ller  voiding*!  have  a 
very  bad  odor.  Parts  which  should  show 
red  looks  very  light  pink.  Will  you  also 
give  us  a  good  wash  for  strained  Cords 
and  sinews  for  rubbing  in?  F. 

Now  Jersey. 

Reduce  the  hay  to  eight  pounds  a  day 
and  if  possible  feed  well-made  mixed 
clover  aud  Timothy  hay  (old)  in  place  of 
straight  Timothy  hay.  Feed  one-third  of 
the  hay  iu  the  morning,  before  grain  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  balance  at  night,  say  at 
eight  o’clock.  Red  with  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust  if  she  cats  her  bedding.  Feed  whole 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran 
by  weight.  Dampen  it  before  'feeding. 
Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  a  day  will  he 
sufficient,  at  three  feeds,  until  she  is  do¬ 
ing  well.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
In  the  feed  night  and  morning  mix  three 
teuspoonfuls  oi  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part 
each  of  powdered  hydrastis,  nux  vomica 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Increase  to  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  (lose,  after  the  first 
week,  if  she  is  m>t  picking  tip  well.  Have 
her  worked  or  well  exercised  every  day. 
If  worms  are  seen  in  the  manure,  and 
little  blood  worms  may  he  present  in  such 
a  case,  give  worm  powders,  instead  of  the 
mixture  we  have  prescribed.  2.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  ounce  of  aqua  ammonia,  half 
an  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  licorice  root 
and  one  quart  of  soft  water  will  be 
found  an  excellent  “leg  and  body  wash" 
for  horses.  A  stronger  liniment  for 
strains  and  thickening  of  the  tendons, 
etc.,  is  made  by  mixing  together  half  an 
ounce  each  of  turpentine  and  aqua  am¬ 
monia,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  camphor, 
four  ounces  of  druggists’  soap  liniment 
and  water  to  make  one  pint.  Dilute 
with  water  when  it  blisters.  Do  not 
cover  with  a  bandage.  A.  s.  a 


Lameness 

A  horse  treated  for  lameness  Inis  re¬ 
covered,  hut  he  still  has  a  decided  “click" 
in  the  region  of  the  hip  hone  when  mak¬ 
ing  his  stride.  What  may  be  done,  if 
anything,  to  eliminate  this  “click."  as 
I  realize  while  it  is  present  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  lameness  is  still  there,  and  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble  is  possible? 
Would  also  like  a  prescription  for  a  good 
horse  liniment  to  have  in  the  stable,  in 
case  of  sprains  and  strains,  etc.  This 
week  the  horse  stepped  on  a  stone  going 
down  hill  and  turned  over  his  ankle  on 
hind  leg.  It  seems  sore  and  slightly  swol¬ 
len  ;  have  used  arnica,  but  believe  it  horse 
requires  a  stronger  liniment  than  man. 

New  Jersey,  n.  n.  it. 

A  clicking  noise  indicates  that  the  pa¬ 
tella  (cap)  of  the  stifle  joint  at  Hank, 
which  corresponds  to  the  human  knee, 
slips  out  and  back.  This  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  fast -growing  colts,  and  is  due  to 
weakness  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
of  the  part.  It  may  he  present  in  the 
ease  in  question.  To  make  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  liniment  shake  up  two  raw  eggs  iu 
a  quart  of  water  and  shake  now  and  then 
for  24  hours;  then  add  two  ounces  each 
of  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia  nnd  spirits 
of  camphor  and  shake  frequently  until 
a  white  emulsion  forms.  Use  once  or 
twice  daily  and  reduce  with  water  if 
found  too  strong  for  any  particular  ease. 

A.  s.  A. 

Rope  Burn 

About  two  months  ago  my  horse's  hind 
feet  got  vovy  sore,  and  as  I  had  tied  him 
out  to  graze  with  a  20-foot  rope,  he 
would  get  this  fast  in  his  feet  aud  throw 
himself  and  then  kick  until  he  got  loose, 
and  1  thought  this  made  the  ffet  sore. 
On  taking  him  to  Ihe  blacksmith  he  in¬ 
formed  me  it  was  a  had  case  of  scratches, 
lie  told  ole  a  remedy  and  I  have  seen 
several  remedies  printed  in  your  paper, 
hut  not  having  any  of  those  at  hand  I 
did  a  little  oxpcruncutiug,  as  fallows: 
1  washed  the  feet  well  with  warm  water 
and  white  soap  morning  and  evening, 
and  at  each  washing  dusted  thoroughly 
with  boracic  acid,  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks  these  sores  were  completely  healed. 
I  bought  a  pound  of  the  acid  for  25  cents 
and  sold  half  of  it  to  the  mail  carrier  and 
he  had  equally  good  results.  I  am  a 
back-to-the-bindor  hence  did  not  know 
what  scratches  were,  therefore  this  de¬ 
tailed  account.  n.  v.  k. 

The  horse  did  not  have  scratches,  but 
rope  burn,  from  friction  due  to  the  tether 
rope  sawing  upon  the  skin  at  the  back 
of  the  pastern.  Washing  aggravates 
true  scratches,  due  to  wetting  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  dry  the  skin,  Poulticing  with  hot 
flaxseed  meal  benefits  rope  burn  aud  tln-n 
boric  acid  in  lard  or  lanolin  may  he  ap¬ 
plied  with  benefit,  although  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  is  preferable.  A  week  of  such 
treatment  no  doubt  would  have  put  your 
horse  in  good  condition.  Boric  acid,  dry, 
is  a  good  dusting  powder  for  a  wet 
wound,  hut  to  get  its  disinfecting  prop¬ 
erties  it  is  best  used  in  solution. 

A.  s.  A. 
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Jiew  free  bonk 

hollow  tile  for  farm  build- 

5.  Send  for  it.  Before  you  Natco  Garage 

i  on  another  building,  read  uxssfi.  Fireproof, 

fully;  study  its  illustrations 
s.  Natco  buildings  cost  a  little  ^^k  to  anu  farm. 

t  frame  buildings,  but  the  first 
ast  cost— no  painting  cr  repairs. 
is  than  other  forms  of  permanent  ^^k 
id  are  easier  to  erect.  You’ll  be  con-  ^^k 
ermanency,  safety,  health,  convenience  ^^k 
,  you  shouid 

build  with  N  atco  Hollo  wTil^ 

They  cannot  decay,  burn,  warp,  crack  or  crumble.  Their  glazed  surfaces 
are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  their  dead  air  spaces  resist  frost. 

We  have  some  very  practical  plans  of  buildings  i 

k  ready  for  you — free — and  our  experience  as  the  1|1(  ijjpilie  ? 

^  .  largest  fireproofers  of  buildings  in  rtOUliilillPf  - 

jL  North  America  is  yours  for  the  .  r. , gacBMpi 

asking.  Write  today.  Andbe  &.*■' 

■'-71  '-•»£- V'X  sure  to  ask  for  the  book, 

: :  v  •  wx  “Natco  On  The  Farm.” 


The  Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

A  perfect  ensilage  preserver.  Strong,  eon- 
venien  I ,  jine-loofci no.  Your  best  investment. 


Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the 
ever  popular  N atco  Imperishable  Silo—  ■=== 

“The  Silo  That  La*t*  For  Generations.”  fxteo  PooI^Howe 

A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  all  parts,  \vcn  ventilated,  clean, 

through,  oil  wen!  her  cond  it  ions.  Hand-  warm-makes  fowl  happy. 

Sutne.  durable,  convenient  is  this,  contented  profit  builders. 

k  the  ''skyscraper  of  the  farm,’’ 
and  a  most  valuable  addition 
oMRX  to  your  farm  buildings. 

National 

||||gr  Fire  Proofing  Company 

M121  Fulton  Building 

pg— ■  ^Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

- 3  ^23  Factories — Short  hauls— 

^0  Prompt  shipments. 
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Bethinking  now^'V,, 
of  next  Silo  filling  *** 


The  fanner  with  a  big,  brood  srollo  ,i 
these  days,  In  t  bo  one  who  won  ready 
last  fall  to  hustle  hi*  corn  Into  the 
silo  In  a  minute’s  notice,  and  wasn’t 
worrying  about  getting  It  there, 
either,  because  be  hud  u 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 


The  Blizzard  In  the  tried  and  true  cut-  . 
ter  for  the, farm.  Simple,  easy  to  run,  • 
safe.  Small  ong Ino  run*  It.  Ble  cut¬ 
ting  capacity  and  unlimited  elevating  / 
capacity.  Self-feed  table  saves  one-* 
man.  Steady  a*  a  clock. 

Many  In  one  after  14  and  1ft 
year*.  Rri-alr  coM  very  _  ....  11(  . 

email.  Ideal  for  fanner.  I  ££d%V*5w!S 

Write  for  booklet*  I 

Our  now  ckhilor;  * ‘  V^Tut  l Jwn  I  y**n»  Writ#  for 
Say:  "Mul.ii.*  SiUtfn  Hrf  ■  caUtk'ir u ini  price* 
tor,**  Th«y'r*  fr#»  to  you  on 
royuoot. 

The  Jo*.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  809,  Canton,  Ohio 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

So  strong,  so  light  they  hnvo  to 
“aland  up"'  In  all  condition*  of 
weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote -dipped  staves,  strong 
hoops.  Write  for  booklet  and 
our  famous  “Order-carly-pay- 
lator”  plan. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
3J8Wos»  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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FEED  CUTTERS 


New  Edition  (£«**> of  / 

L  Modern  ullage  Methods  Ji 


T?NTIRELY  a  new  book — new 
chapters — tells  facto  about  every 
typo  of  silo— homemade,  stave, 
brleJc.i’ctnen  t,lil>-, metal, pi*. 
t-te.Tcl la  ho*  t  for  y  "U  r  needs 
— imparilr.l  eu;:: 'nations  for 
milking  rac-it  proli  l  * .  384  panes 
'  — 10  pare  index  --Copyrighted 
NovJ91l,covcr;i  41  fiiUve-e  crop3. 
Send  for  new  book:  It  beat*  all 
previous  editions.  Write  today, 
r Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


UnadiUa  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  nnd  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  alr-tiglit.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA.  SILO  00.,  Bo*  0  .  Una  dill  a,  N. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


J!  INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest  built,  si  molest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop-* 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tijrht  door  and  pet* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  Xh# 

biuuUtul  SSilQ  to,  113  11,1a  81.,  LUctUUe.  n* 


CRAINE 


JRIPlI 

FROST-PROOF 


Three  walla,  instead  of  the  usual  one.  make 
tbi*  silo  air  tight,  frost  and  water  proof  ; 
Tri-nerves  stingo  perfectly.  Requires  no 

hoop*.  f!o.ti  no  more  )  bun  .liirii-  wall 
silos.  Most  durable.  GnaiiinU-ed.  Many 
6ausfled  users.  Send  postal  for  catalog. 

IV.  J,.  Scott  I. umber  To., 
box  no,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Not 


See  your  neighbor  and  secure 
his  subscription  to 
Zjhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


He  will  later  thank  you  for  it.  If  he  is  already  a  reader  get 
his  renewal.  We  will  pay  you  for  it,  either  in  cash 
or  by  a  suitable  reward.  Send  for  our  cash  terms 
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Silo  and  Forage  Notes 

Silo  Construction  Alfalfa  in  Maryland 


I  am  going  to  build  a  silo  10  foot  by  IS 
feet  of  2x4’s  planed  on  two  sides.  Should 
the  edges  be  beveled  ?  Some  say  uot  to 
plane  them.  1  must  place  silo  on  north¬ 
west  corner  of  barn — sun  strikes  it  in  the 
afternoon.  Will  that  side  be  all  right V 
Is  there  a  concern  that,  manufactures  a 
metal  roof  ready  to  put  up?  What  corn 
do  you  recommend  for  this  latitude? 

New  Hampshire.  c,  B.  B. 

After  watching  the  “lives'*  of  some  of 
the  silos  made  of  2xl’s.  and  seeing  them 
later  on  pulled  over  and  cut  up  into  sec¬ 
tions  for  henhouses,  and  small  pig  pens,  I 
am  not  very  pronounced  in  their  favor, 
and  should  much  prefer  some  of  the  other 
styles  of  construction.  It  is  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spike  the  layers,  one  on  to  an¬ 
other,  sufficiently  close  to  make  them  air¬ 
proof.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  on 
a  liberal  coating  of  gas  tar  with  a  saw¬ 
dust  filler  in  it,  on  each  layer  before  spik¬ 
ing  ou  the  next.  It  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  inside  edges  of  the  2x4’s  be  made 
smooth,  and  built,  up  true,  as  to  have  the 
two  sides  planed.  It  needs  a  very  true, 
smooth  wall  inside,  so  as  to  offer  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  settling  silage,  else  air 
pockets  will  he  found  along  the  walls, 
with  more  or  less  streaks  of  mold.  I  take 
it  that  your  silo  is  to  be  a  square  one 
outside  the  born,  and  if  so,  tbe  sun  in 
New  Hampshire  would  have  small  effect 
in  tbe  Winter,  as  I  remember  such  at¬ 
tacks  on  zero.  There  is  a  metal  roof 
made  for  silos  advertised  in  Tiie  It.  N.- 
Y..  hut  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  it  supe¬ 
rior  to  a  common  roof.  In  your  some¬ 
what  severe  Winter  weather,  I  would 
have  the  roof  so  it  could  be  closed  in  some 
way  at  the  tpp,  a  false  lid.  with  some 
straw  between  it  and  the  roof,  to  prevent 
the  extreme  cold  from  “falling”  into  the 
pit.  Possibly  a  heavy  canvas  that  would 
cover  the  surface  of  the  silage  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose,  and  save  the 
silage  somewhat  front  chilling  between 
feedings. 

As  to  what  corn  is  the  best  for  silage 
in  your  locality,  you  would  best  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  circumstances.  Our  great  “P.lne 
Ridge”  that  is  best  for  us,  would  be  a 
failure  with  you.  Your  best  growing  and 
maturing  corn  adapted  to  Now  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  the  kind  you  want.  J.  0. 


Lespedeza  in  Ohio 

Will  it  pay  us  in  Northern  Ohio  to 
sow  tbe  Southern  clover  known  as  “Les¬ 
pedeza?”  I  have  a  bulletin  from  the 
Louisiana  Station  which  tells  great 
things  about  this  Lespedeza,  and  if  it 
would  grow  here  in  Ohio  as  it  does  in 
Louisiana,  it  would  certainly  be  a  won¬ 
derful  help  to  us.  Will  it  pay  to  sow 
this  clover  here?  s.  J. 

The  bulletin  from  the  Louisiana  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  a  fine  account  of  the  way  Les¬ 
pedeza  behaves  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  Down  in  that,  country  it  is  a 
remarkably  useful  plant,  as  the  climate 
and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  it.  Yrou 
must  not  think,  however,  that  because  a 
plant  will  do  well  in  the  Gulf  States,  it 
will  also  thrive  and  prove  profitable  in  a 
Northern  situation.  The  following  report 
is  sent  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster,  and  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case.  Lespedeza  is  not  suited  to 
Northern  Ohio  condition.  An  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  would  prove  interesting, 
but  do  not  spend  any  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  experiment. 

Lespedeza  is  a  hot  weather  annual 
which  can  survive  hut  little  frost,  hence 
the  field  of  its  greatest  usefulness  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  northern  boundary  of  its  successful 
culture  appears  to  be  the  length  of  hot 
season  required  to  mature  its  seed.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  this  line  coincides  with 
the  Ohio  River.  Only  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the 
amount  of  growth  sufficient  to  make  a 
profitable  hay  crop.  Farther  north, 
where  the  seasons  are  shorter  but  where 
they  are  still  of  sufficient  length  for  it 
to  mature  seed,  Lespedeza  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  pasture  plant,  mixtures  of  it 
with  Bermuda  grass  or  Red-top  being  es¬ 
pecially  desirable. 

In  Ohio  its  occurrence,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  is  rare.  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  cm  the  Station  farm,  Lespe¬ 
deza  has  been  seeded  annually  for  many 
years,  hut  the  amount  of  growth  has  nev¬ 
er  been  sufficient  to  warrant  its  culture 
in  this  latitude  as  hay;  and,  since  the 
seasons  here  are  seemingly  too  short  for 
it  In  mature  seed,  if  is  impracticable  as 
a  pasture  plant.  f.  a.  welton. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


I  wish  to  put  20  acres  good  high  clay 
loam  iu  Alfalfa  iu  the  early  Spring. 
My  plan  is  to  plow  land  (now  in  corn 
stubble)  as  early  as  possible,  plowing 
nine  inches  deep,  sow  30  bushels  burnt 
stone  lime  per  acre,  then  put  land  in  line 
condition  for  Alfalfa;  sow  20  pounds 
seed  with  1*4  bushel  wheat  or  beardless 
Spring  barley  ns  a  catch  crop.  Will  use 
200  pounds  inoculated  soil  and  300 
pounds  fertilizer  containing  2 '/<  ammonia 
and  12  phosphoric  acid.  I  do  not  want 
to  wait  for  late  Summer  or  early  Fall, 
or  would  first  sow  eow  peas  or  Soy  beaus. 
Can  you  suggest  a  better  method? 

Maryland.  T.  c. 

Here  I  would  sow  the  land  to  cow 
peas  the  first  of  June.  Then  the  middle 
of  August  I  would  disk  down  the  peas, 
goiug  both  ways,  and  then  turn  them 
under  so  as  to  have  them  well  mixed  in 
the  soil,  and  not.  a  solid  layer  of  peas  to 
cut  off  the  rise  of  the  soil  moisture.  Then 
harrow  in  .30  bushels  of  slaked  lime  an 
acre.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  sow  25 
bushels  of  Alfalfa  seed  an  acre  and  no 
nurse  crop  at  all.  Give  the  Alfalfa  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  an  acre,  or  500 
pounds  of  pulverized  raw  rock  phosphate. 
If  you  use  wheat  or  barley  they  will  uot 
do  well  sown  as  early  as  the  Alfalfa 
should  be  sown,  for  I  would  get  the  Al¬ 
falfa  in  by  last  of  August.  We  have  a 


good  many  fine  plots  of  Alfalfa  here,  and 
none  sown  with  a  nurse  crop.  Wheat 
sown  at  that  time  would  be  full  of  fly 
and  of  little  value,  and  it  is  f;u*  better  to 
get  an  early  start  with  the  Alfalfa.  In 
this  part  of  the  State  Fall  oats  would 
make  the  best  nurse  crop,  as  they  should 
be  sown  curly.  The  Virginia  Grey  Turf 
oats  are  best  for  this  latitude. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Mil.  w.  v.  massey. 


Mulch  for  Alfalfa 

In  the  Fall  of  1914,  just  before  first 
snow,  we  covered  a  small  portion  (about 
onc-sixlcenth )  of  one-lialf  acre  of  Alfalfa 
to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches,  using 
buckwheat  straw,  hoping  to  prevent,  win¬ 
ter-killing.  The  previous  Winter  it  was 
necessary  to  reseed.  We  had  a  good  catch, 
grew  about  six  inches  high,  did  not  cut 
it.  In  the  Spring  of  1915  we  removed 
the  straw  and  soon  found  that  the  Alfal¬ 
fa  had  winter- killed  much  more  under 
the  straw  than  elsewhere.  We  obtained 
two  cuttings,  the  straw-covered  por¬ 
tion  showing  plainly  the  injurious  effect 
6f  mulch.  ,t.  d. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass. 


Sweet  Corn  Silage 

Could  we  put  sweet  coru  in  a  silo  and 
secure  the  same  advantages  as  with  fod¬ 
der  corn?  I.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

Sweet  corn  silage  analyzes  practically 
the  same  as  silage  from  silage  corn  varie¬ 
ties.  Sweet  corn  grown  solely  for  silage  is 
not  practical,  as  the  yield  per  acre  is  too 


small,  compared  to  the  yield  from  regular 
silage  corn.  When  sweet  corn  is  grown 
for  the  canning  factory,  it  is  common 
practice  to  put  the  green  stover  as  soon 
as  ears  are  removed  into  the  silo.  This 
is  entirely  practical,  since  it  preserves 
the  stalks  in  a  form  that  enables  tbe  cat¬ 
tle  to  get  the  maximum  gotxl  out  of  them. 
The  silage  would  not,  of  course,  have  as 
high  feeding  value  as  heavily  eared  dent 
corn  silage.  n.  F.  J. 


Seed  or  “Rape.” — So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  use  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
for  cover  cropping  and  pasturing  that 
great  quantities  of  the  seed  have  been 
purchased  and  used.  Now  comes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  tell  us  that  n 
considerable  quantity  of  turnip  rape  has 
been  sold  or  substituted  for  the  true  ar¬ 
ticle.  This  turnip  or  garden  rape  is 
really  a  turnip,  and  is  cultivated  for  its 
oil-bearing  seed.  It  would  have  very 
little  value  for  feeding,  although  it  might 
have  some  place  as  a  cover  crop  on  poor 
soil.  At  any  rate  it  Is  not  the  true  rape 
which  farmers  have  boon  advised  to  seed, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  used.  There  have 
been  some  curious  mistakes  made  in  the 
use  of  rape.  In  one  case  one  of  our 
readers  thought  he  would  like  to  try  this 
rape,  and  so  he  sent  to  the  local  seed 
store  and  bought  enough  to  seed  several 
acres.  When  it  came  up  it  did  not  look 
natural,  and  finally  developed  a  flower 
exactly  like  mustard.  The  Experiment 
Station  identified  it  as  common  wild 
mustard,  but  a  botanist  finally  decided 
that  it  was  a  bird  mustard  seed  used  to 
some  extent  for  feeding  canary  birds.  It 
had  been  sold  for  the  pure  rape,  and 
neither  the  local  dealer  nor  the  whole¬ 
saler  could  identify  it.  and  neither  one 
seemed  to  know  what  ho  was  offering  or 
what  it  was  good  for. 


EVERY  day  you  delay  putting  in  STAR  BARN 
EQUIPMENT  costs  you  cash  money.  You’re  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  extra  profit  that  more  milk — better  milk 
— healthier  animals — and  labor  cut  in  half,  gives.  All  these 
things  come  when  you  install  STAR  Equipment.  Ask  users. 

And  the  actual  cost  of  getting  more  out  of  your  herd 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  is  so  small 
that  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  delay  one  day  longer. 

Get  our  catalogs.  Get  the  cold,  hard  facts  about  STAR 
BARN  EQUIPMENT.  Realize  why  other  equipment  can 
not  be  the  same  as  STAR  ow'ng  to  our  basic  patents. 


Steel  Stalls. 

Stanchions^  Litter  Carriers 


The  STAR 

Curb  Clamp 

(PATENTED) 

INSTEAD  of  using  templets 
and  setting  anchors  the  new 
Star  Curb  Clamp  enables  you 
to  go  right  ahead  and  finish  up 
your  curb  right  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  concrete  work  and  know 
that  the  stall  archea  will  fit  when 
they  arrive 

To  set  the  stalls  with  the  Star  Curb 
Clamb  just  drop  them  in  place  over 
the  curb— tighten  the  draw  bolts— 
and — your  stall  ls  anchored  so  se¬ 
curely  that  its  practically  a  part  of 
the  curb  itself.  And— if  desired,  the 
stall  arch  can  be  removed  just  as 
quickly  as  it  was  placed  there. 


STAR  STEEL  STALLS  come  assembled — ready  to  erect.  They  are  sold  on 
the  Unit  System  which  lets  your  equipment  grow  with  your  herd.  The  Star  Align¬ 
ment  Device  Arched  Construction  and  Star  Curb  Clamp  will  interest  you.  Each 
Star  Stall  is  equipped  with  the  wood-lined  GIANT  STAR  STANCHION  with  the 
positive  One  Hand  Lock  with  quiet  Double  Chain  Hanging  and  Automatic  Sure 
Stop— Adjustable  and  strongest  stanchion  on  the  market.  The  STAR  Line  of  LIT¬ 
TER  and  FEED  CARRIERS  fils  every  need  —  Roller  Bearings — Double  Lock  Tubs— 

Swinging  Booms  —  everything  in  Litter 
Cairiers  and  built  on  Star  quality  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Get  the  catalogues. 


Harvester  Hay  Carrier 


FREE 


BARN 

PLANS 


Let  ns  help  you  design  your  new  barn  or  re¬ 
model  your  old  one.  Our  Barn  Plan  Department 
is  at  your  service  and  Blue  Prints  are  free.  Let 
us  know  your  wants. 


Write  for 
Literature  FREE 

—a  159  pnex*,  profusely 
illustrated  book  of  valu¬ 
able  born  data  if  you 
write,  mentioning;  the 
number  of  eows  you 
koep, whether  you  intend 
to  build  or  remodel  your 
barn  and  when.  Also 
mention  what  yon  are 
interested  in.  Utter  Car¬ 
riers,  flay  Tools.  Bam 

Door  Hangers,  nnd  we 

will  Include  catalog  of  «ud«. 


Biggest  in  size  and  value.  Roller 
Bearing  and  built  for  heavy  duty.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 


In  writing  state  whether  interested  in  Stalls,  Stanchions, 

Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Tools  or  Barn  Door  Hangers.  = 

Star  Goods  Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere  — 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  1 

21  Hunt  Street  HARVARD,  ILL  55 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Water  Power  for  Electric  Light 

1  wish  to  put  in  electric  light  plant. 
My  water  power  is  a  river  100  feet  wide 
where  I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  dam. 
It  is  about  20  feet  deep  and  most  of  the 
way  across  I  think  is  rock  bottom.  I 
have  an  abundance  of  rock  on  bank  of 
river  and  sand  not  very  far  olT.  What 
size  dam  (that  is.  how  thick)  and  how 
high  would  dam  have  to  be  made  above 
low  water  mark?  How  much  Cement 
would  it  take?  I  need  dam  only  for 
pressure  as  the  river  at  its  lowest.  I 
think,  would  make  a  stream  three  feet 
deep  and  eight  feet  wide,  so  I  would  have 
to  use  a  turbine  wheel:  two  of  my  near 
neighbors  may  go  in  with  me  so  I  think 
the  number  of  lights  needed  would  be 
about  25.  Is  it  practical  and  safe  to 
heat  a  house  and  cook  with  electricity? 


equals  225  square  feet.  The  area  of  sec¬ 
tion  (d)  found  in  the  same  way  would 
be  225  square  feet  as  its  sides  are  the 
same  as  the  sides  of  section  (cl.  area  of 
section  (e)  175  square  feet  ami  area  of 
section  (f)  75  square  feet.  The  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  stream  would  then 
be  the  sum  of  these  or  1150  square  feet. 

Suppose  that  after  making  several  tests 
it  was  found  that  the  average  time  taken 
by  the  chip  to  float  100  feet  down  stream 
was  10  minutes,  showing  a  surface  vel¬ 
ocity  of  10  feet  per  minute.  This  when 
multiplied  by  eight-tenths  would  give 
eight  feet  per  minute  as  the  probable 
average  velocity  of  the  stream  and  050 


CASE  Steam  Tractors 


Case  still  believes  in  steam  for  power.  In  some 
localities,  of  course,  gas  is  best.  So  if  it’s  steam  you  want,  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  a  Case  steam  engine  for  you.  These  “old  re¬ 
liables”  come  in  seven  sizes — from  30  h.  p.  up  to  110  h.  p. 

In  the  steam  field,  Case  tractors  have  long  been  acknowledged 
the  leaders.  Owners  have  always  praised  their  simplicity  and 
stability  of  construction,  their  economy  in  operation  and  their 
constant  power.  Official  tests  have  further  proved  our  claims. 

Simplicity  Means  a  Great  Deal 

In  our  claims  for  superiority  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  simplicity  of 
Case  steam  engines.  For  instance,  the  generous  size  of  the  fire-box  and 
the  space  before  it,  which  permit  of  freedom  in  firing,  are  features  which 
appeal  to  all  operators.  The  working  parts,  too,  are  in  full  view  and  within 
easy  reach.  It  is  just  such  things  as  these  that  mark  Case  tractors  in  dis¬ 
tinction  to  others. 

Simplicity  and  ease  of  operation,  taken  in  connection  with  economy, 
together  with  time,  labor  and  fuel  saving  qualities,  have  made  Case  tractors 
decidedly  profitable.  Those  who  have  used  them  can  tell  you. 

There  are  many,  many  features,  but  here  are  a  few: 

1.  Simplicity:  As  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  build  the  single  engine 

type  only. 

2.  Stability:  As  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  boilers  are  built  so  well  that  they 

meet  the  law  requirements  of  practically  every  country  in  the  world. 
This  means  that  anyone  can  use  his  Case  steam  engine  anywhere. 

3.  Economy:  Case  steam  engines  have  won  in  every  contest  for  fuel  and 

water  in  which  they  have  been  entered. 

4.  Accessibility:  All  working  parts  are  in  full  view  of  the  operator. 

5.  Power:  Case  steam  engines  develop  more  power  per  pouud  of"  m 

weight  than  any  other.  a 

Famed  for  74  Years  Lj 

Since  184?  Case  machinery  has  known  world  fame.  *  M 
For  years,  even  in  the  face  of  the  popularity  of  the  gas  m 
tractor,  we  have  continued  to  refine  and  improve  Case  I 
steam  engines.  Our  lines  stand  today  with  an  unraatch-  ■ 
able  pedigree.  In  them  are  embodied  all  our  experience  I 
in  designing  and  manufacture.  f  ^ 

Every  man  who  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a  mfm 

steam  tractor  must  be  familiar  with  Case  and  its  w  m 

merits.  Comparisons  should  be  made — much  can  be  \  M 

learned  from  the  experience  of  other  Case  owners,  a  / ^ 

We  make  Case  steam  tractors  in  seven  sizes:  30.  40,  \  \ 

50,65,  75,  80  and  110  h.  p. 


C/?OS£  j£cT/0  or  yST/fJrnt^ 
<77~e<r  3 s~o  $%■//. 

Volume  of  Water  Flowing  in  Stream 


If  so  we  would  use  it.  My  bouse  is  2,500  (area  of  cross  section)  multiplied  by 
fed  from  river;  what  would  the  wiring  eight  (velocity  in  feet  per  minute  I  equals 
cost  i  Our-  colmty  seat  is  about  2'/>  r-  ,  .  ,,  .  .  ...  -....a 

miles  from  river;  I  expect  it  would  use  '*600’  shomn*  tlmt  in  th,s  ‘-600 

250  or  300  lights.  Would  it  pay  to  take  ruble  feet  of  water  per  minute  flows 
it  there,  and  probable  cost?  J.  L.  n.  past  a  given  point  in  the  stream.  A 

\  irginia.  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  roughly  62.5 

Sufficient  data  has  not  been  furnished  pounds  therefore  02.5  multiplied  by  7,000 
by  J.  L.  II.  to  permit  even  a  guess  at  or  475.000  pounds  of  water  are  dis- 
tbe  horse  power  available.  Two  factors  charged  per  minute  by  the  stream, 
must  be  known  before  the  horsepower  Water  does  work  because  of  its  weight 
that  a  stn-ara  is  capable  of  developing  and  elevation;  the  higher  the  head  or  fall 
can  he  determined:  the  amount  of  water  the  greater  the  work  that  a  given  amount 
flowing  past  a  given  point  in  a  given  of  water  will  do.  Supposing  a  fall  of 
time,  and  the  fall.  The  first  of  these  can  10  feet  in  the  above  case,  we  would  have 
be  obtained  roughly  by  timing  a  chip  or  475,000  multiplied  by  10  or  4.750.000 
other  light  object  as  it  floats  a  known  foot  pounds  done  per  minute.  A  horse 
distance  down  the  center  of  the  stream,  power  is  equal  to  33.000  foot  pounds  done 
The  test  should  be  made  where  the  stream  iu  a  minute,  therefore  dividing  4.750.000 
bed  is  fairly  regular  in  size  and  the  vel-  by  33.000  will  give  nearly  144  horsepow- 
ocity  even  and  not  too  high.  Several  er  as  the  rate  at  which  the  stream  could 
tests  should  be  made,  and  their  average  do  work  provided  that  all  of  its  water 
taken,  and  these  tests  should  be  made  on  could  be  used  in  doing  useful  work, 
a  quiet  day,  otherwise  the  result  might  The  fall  can  be  determined  roughly  by 
be  affected  by  the  wind.  Water  always  means  of  the  ordinary  carpenter's  level 
flows  swifter  ar  the  center  and  surface  and  a  straight  edge.  A  stake  is  driven 
of  a  stream  than  elsewhere  and  because  with  its  top  at  the  level  at  which  the 
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The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 

Case  gas  tractors.  Case  threshing  machines, 

Case  road  m  etc  hi  n  cry.  Case  an  tom  obilcs,  and  every 

Case  product  is  each  a  dominant  factor  in  its  iwdril liillllU^' 
own  field.  Write  today  for  our  complete  Case  Cata* 
log.  It  is  an  album  of  information  that  should  beunder 
the  reading  lamp  in  every  farm  sittingroom.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and  reproductions  in  color.  No 
farmer  should  miss  having  it.  Especially  when  it  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a 
postal  card  to  get  it.  Merely  write,  -Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog." 


Determining  Fall  of  Stream 


of  this  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  water  will  stand  in  the  proposed  pond, 
result  obtained  in  the  above  test  by  eight-  Another  stake  is  then  driven  the  length 
tenths  to  get  the  probable  average  velo-  of  the  straight  edge  from  the  first  and 
city  of  flow  of  the  stream  at  this  point,  on  the  down  stream  side.  This  is  driven 
After  obtaining  the  velocity  in  feet  per  in  until  tbo  level  shows  the  straight  edge 
minute  in  tin's  wav,  the  flow  of  water  in  to  be  horizontal.  This  cun  most  easily 
cubic  feet  per  minute  may  be  obtained  be  doue  by  driving  the  second  stake 
by  multiplying  this  result  by  the  niim-  slightly  lower  than  needed,  and  using  a 
her  of  square  feet  iu  the  cross  section  of  nail  driven  into  the  top  to  rest  the 

the  stream.  The  area  of  cross  section  is  straight  edge  on  ;  the  nail  can  bo  driven 

found  by  measuring  the  depth  at  regu-  to  the  proper  point  more  easily  than 

lar  intervals  across  the  stream.  Each  could  the  entire  stake.  The  straight  edge 

of  these  divisions  with  the  exception  of  is  now  placed  with  one  end  on  the 

the  two  end  ones  will  be  a  trapezoid  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  second  stake, 

whose  area  can  be  computed  by  multi-  and  a  third  stake  driven  below  tile  see- 
plying  one-half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  ond  in  the  same  way  that  the  second  was 
sides  by  the  distance  between  them.  The  placed.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
two  end  divisions  will  be  triangular  in  the  level  at  which  the  water  will  stand 
shape  and  their  area  can  be  found  by  at  the  head  of  the  tail-race  is  reached, 
multiplying  their  length  by  one-half  their  The  sum  of  the  heights  of  all  the  stakes 
height.  The  area  of  these  separate  divis-  except  the  first  will  equal  the  total  fall 
ions  will,  when  added,  give  the  area  of  or  the  difference  between  the  height  of 

the  cross  section  of  the  stream.  This  is  the  surface  of  the  water  in  flip  pond  and 

shown  more  clearly  in  the  first  cut  above,  that  at  the  head  of  the  tail  race.  If 
In  a  smaller  stream  depth  measurements  the  horizontal  distance  is  too  great  to  be 
should  be  taken  at  closer  intervals,  measured  in  this  way  the  same  principle 
Suppose  the  figure  to  represent  the  cross  can  be  used  only  sighting  over  tbe  top  of 
section  of  a  stream  300  feet  in  width,  the  level  to  a  pole  held  by  a  helper  in- 
ncasurenients  of  the  depth  being  taken  stead  of  using  the  straight  edge, 
at  50- foot  intervals  across  its  width,  the  If  the  above  data — volume  of  discharge 
depths  being  as  shown.  The  area  of  sec-  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  fall  in  foot 
tion  (a)  would  be  three  multiplied  hy  50  together  with  all  purposes  for  which  it  is 
divided  by  two  equals  75  square  feet,  desired  to  use  power — are  sent  to  some 
area  of  section  (b)  three  plus  four  di-  of  the  reliable  water-wheel  companies 
vided  by  two  multiplied  hy  50  equals  175  they  will  gladly  advise  as  to  construction 
square  feet,  area  section  (c)  four  plus  of  dam,  installation  of  wheel,  etc.,  but 
five  divided  by  two  multiplied  hy  50  without  it  they  have  no  means  of  kuow- 


H  AN  D  POWER- 

bump  Puller 


Drop  *  postal  to 

W.  J.  FITZPATRICK, 

Box.  76  I #2  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco. Callk 


Lend  clearing  an 
easy. one- man  job 
—big  stumps  pul¬ 
led  clean  with 
this  wonderful 
machine. 


Works  on  any1  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging.  Made  ol  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  used  byU -S-Government  official*  and  many  states, 
for /nt'E illustrated  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  *peci«loffer. 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li&,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  ‘‘M’1 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ing  the  height,  of  the  dam,  varying  with 
the  head  or  fall  required,  while  the  thick¬ 
ness  will  depend  upon  the  height.  Fig¬ 
ures  taken  from  two  large  dams  show 
that  about  two-thirds  barrel  of  concrete 
was  used  per  cubic  yard.  Both  of  these 
dams  were  built,  from  rubble  concrete — 
large  stones  imbedded  in  concrete. 

Due  to  your  distance  from  the  source 
of  power— about  one-half  mile,  the  cost 
of  the  transmission  line  would  be  quite 
high  unless  a  voltage  is  chosen  which  is 
relatively  high  for  farm  use.  A  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  electrical  concerns 
making  a  specialty  of  farm  power  devel¬ 
opment,  supplying  them  with  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  distance  power  is  to  be 
transmitted,  all  the  uses  to  which  it.  is 
to  he  put,  lighting,  heating  power,  etc., 
will  bring  a  reply  covering  the  subject 
very  completely.  The  more  complete  the 
data  furnished  them  the  more  valuable 
will  be  their  answer.  R.  it.  s. 


B  Worth  Money  to  Any  Farmer 

“Helping  Mother  Nature ”  is  a  new  book 
written  by  a  farm  expert  and  chock  full  of  farm 
information.  It  tells  why  farmers  who  do  not  use 
>ropcr  spreading  methods  arc  losing  a  good  part 
f  that  $8  to  $10  manure  profit  per  year  which  ex- 
rts  declare  rests  with  each  farm  animal, 
ivery  statement  made  in  this  hook  is  hacked  by 
res  taken  from  actual  experiments.  It  tells  how  to 
lie  manure  from  stall  to  field  in  order  to  get  the 

Not  a  catalog.  This  hook  is  entirely  separate  from 
our  regular  catalog.  We  give  it  free  in  order  to  introduce  the 
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SCALDING  HOGS 
POULTRY^ 


NEW1DEA 

[[  Registered  Pat. Off.  ^  J§ 


the  machine  that's  hacked  by  16  years’  spreader  building  experience. 
Built  low  down  for  easy  loading.  Can  be  piled  high  without  choking 
because  double  cylinders  take  care  of  all  the  load  and  insure  thorough 
pulverization. 

The  New  Idea  is  chain  driven  instead  of  having  gears,  and  our 
endless  chain  conveyor  takes  out  every  speck  of  manure.  None  is  left 
to  rot  or  freeze.  Direct  axle  drive  prevents  loss  of  power,  sprocket  on 
one  side  drives  spreading  mechanism  and  cams  on  other  operate  feed. 


Questions  About  Brazil  and  Argentina 

1.  WJpit  languages  nre  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Brazil  and  Argentina? 

2.  What  per  cent,  of  the  population 
Speaks  the  language  taught?  3.  Of  what 
nationalities  are  the  population,  and 
about  what  per  cent,  of  each?  4.  What 
is  the  population  of  each  country  and 
what  per  cent,  are  located  in  cities?  5. 
What  are  the  addresses  of  principal  gov¬ 
ernment  land  oflice.s  of  each  country? 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  C.  o.  G. 

1.  The  public  schools  of  Brazil  arc  not 
like  those  of  New  York.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  homogeneous,  is  divided  more 
into  classes  and  is  vastly  less  dense. 
It  is  in  the  higher  schools  that 
languages,  other  than  the  native  tongue, 
Portuguese,  are  taught.  Remember 
that  all  other  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  speak  Spanish,  but 
that  the  Brazilians  speak  Portuguese,  a 
sister  language,  it  is  true,  yet.  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  is  the  language  universally 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Brazil,  as  Span¬ 
ish  is  taught  in  those  of  Argentina. 
French  is  a  language  spoken  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  educated  people  of 
both  countries.  Loss  English  is  spoken 
in  Brazil  than  in  Argentina  and  more 
Italian  in  the  former. 

2.  Everyone  speaks  the.  language  of 
the  country,  while  the  educated  class 
speaks  always  French,  and  both  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanish  usually,  and  almost 
every  one  speaks  also  Italian.  My 
coachman  spoke  all  the  languages  men¬ 
tioned  and  also  German  and  Danish, 
while  out  of  400  students  in  the  college, 
fully  200  spoke  well  their  own  tongue, 
French  and  Spanish. 

3.  The  people  of  Brazil  are  Portuguese 
in  origin  and  tastes.  There  have  been 
admixtures  of  Indian  and  even  negro 
blood,  from  time  to  time,  but  the  nation 
is  essentially  Portuguese.  Argentina 
was  settled  by  Spaniards,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  Spanish,  with  large  infusion  of 
English  and  Italian  blood.  Per  cents 
cannot  he  given  with  accuracy  since,  as 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  always  a 
constant  immigration  of  foreigners.  It 
is  therefore  hard  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  between  what  might  be  called  a  na¬ 
tive  as  distinguished  from  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  immigrant.  In  Brazil  let 
us  say  that  of  the  twenty  millions,  more 
or  less,  of  the  total  population.  Italy  has 
been  the  old  home  of  the  ancestors  of 
fully  four  millions,  scattered  over  the 
coffee  fazendas  and  gathered  in  the  large 
cities,  much  more  in  the  southern  part 
than  in  the  north.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  18SS.  and  there  is  a  congestion  of  the 
negroes  in  the  northern  part,  nearest  the 
equator,  though  they  are  everywhere 
present.  The  Germans  have  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  southernmost  State.  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  say  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  this  State  alone.  Remember  that 
Brazil  lias  21  separate  States  and  covers 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
more  than  the  territory  of  the  whole 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 

-1.  The  population  of  Brazil  is  about 
twenty  millions.  I  have  not  the  data  in 
regard  to  Argentina  by  me. 

.1.  Of  Brazil.  Ministero  da  Agricultura, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  t  >f  Argentina, 
Ministerio  de  Agronomia,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  Clinton  iv  smith. 


MAKING  SYRUP. 


noroRS  three  com  rows.  Save?  time  and  labor,  also  saves 
machine  and  horses.  The  New  Idea  spreads  beyond  the 
wagnm  tracks  so  you  don’t,  have  to  drive  over  the  spread 
manure.  It  spread*  evenly,  tlma  in'cventing  the  a 
loss  of  fertilizing  value,  ■which  t»  unavoidable  pU 
With  the  irregular  fork  spreading  or  when  using 
a  machine  that  Is  not.  properly  built. 

This  remarkable  ?prpadimr  result,  in  scoured  by  fo;-jSi« 
our  double  cylinder  acting  with  the  New  Idea  I  Cl 
patented  revolving  distributor.  Thin  distributor 
is  found  ou  no  other  spreader,  ^ 

Guaranteed— We  pniaranfco  the  New  Idea 
Spreader  against  breakage  for  one  year.  \Vo  rive  vlMjS 
you  an  unlimited  guarantee  against.  detective  y  lufj3 
material  or  workmanship.  1 1  •  «J*n 

Ask  tiro  Now  Idea,  dealer  or  write  US  for  rata-'  .A&d 
log  and  copy  of  “Helping  Mother  Nature"  bice,  -y"  B-a 

New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

“Spreader  Specialists”  Ml 

179  First  St.  Coldwater,  0.  fOH 


SAVE  MONEY  UNLOADING 

Save  the  fxpfn***  of  m«n  :tml  tium*  m  unloading  bay, 

5 ruin,  pullimr  fimburs*,  rlt  vutliiH  Ice, 

Hlttnir.  «*tc* .  with  on  Wa  /\ 

IRELAND  HOIST 

100  mum  on  cauls  farm.  Giiuruntvcil 
every  way.  ai Trenton.  w 

trot.imJ  Mjotiinc  &  Foimilfy  Co. 

22  State  Si.,  Norwich,  N.  V.  AT*.*  -- 

MlVrh,  of  ilrnif  Wood  awn,  rnill*,rlv  .  %*  *** 


^Ploiv  Avery  Tractor 
Four  Uf ert 

'Iljr  OMll  <  FW* 

7  I*lo*p  bltto  built  ID  »xu*  iJJi  rm_  <2 


Six  Reasons  for  Avery 
Tractor  Success 

fr-'lIERE  are 


more  acres 
plowed  by  Avery  Tractors 
and  Plows  tlwifl  by  any  other 
malce.  These  are  sonic  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  men  aie  buying: 
Avery  Outfits: 

Fir  nt— Special  •$!!  din  £•  fn  me  wh  f  ch  tdhTc**  p<  »wt>T  de 
the  elimination  of  the  Intermediate  and 

box  In  K*:*  An  Avery  Tractor  tus  the:  IrAsl  ifti-us, 
the  least  fehaftiritf  nml  the  I*  ist  bearings  ol  nay 
two*xp«:ed,  dou1>l<s<lnvc  trio-lot*  built  —  Which 
nie.nns  more  power  uiul  longer  life, 

Soicoml  T wO  teat  drive  wheels  And  two  speeds 
— 41  )  rig  over  single-drive  andcmc*H><-’ed 

tmi'torfi. 

Third  51gw-h>cci1,  heavy-duty  opposed  motors 
-not  hiich-^peed,  Hffht  ailtOmODile  liMTuf- 
Fourtli  b*Muk‘.halis  are  om-h.df  the  di  imete? 
of  the  cy  lift  tier  or  more.  There  has  never  been 
a  broken  Avery  crankshaft. 

Fifth— M  otonh?lV5fenew;ib1einnercylinderwnlls. 
These  parts  wjiirh  nr*  fcttl’jfct  to  the  most  w  c  .r, 
ciiobfreplac^  without  1  '=yU*xcniiresiew  cylinders. 
Sixth— No  pump*  ami  f.ius. 

CompletcGutfit  Tractor.PlowandThresh- 
er— Built  and  Backed  by  One  Company 

A  company  with  h  lane*  fm-lory  mnl  iimny 
brunch  house?,  which  insure  prompt  and 
permanent  Bcnrice.  Avery  Ht<,w  *  In  all  sIms 
from  S  to  10  bottom,  “Yellow,  fellow” 
Separators  in  Bizea  to  Gt  each  bLo  tractor, 
Prlc, -8-plow  'tractor.  SiOOcnah:  <-plow, 
fll?Ocaali!  6-plow.  SllK'O;  (I -plow,  $21  <5;  8-10- 
plow,  RU75.  Special  small  size  tractor,  1225. 

Writs  for  now  1816  Avery  Catalog 
Avery  Company,  4654  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

A*k  for  nebirpeo  of  ofur»-tt  iimuoU  IlwUM 
.  cr  Jobt>fT  _ 


Don’t  send  us  n  cent  until,  from  your 
own  experience,  you  are  absolutely 
sure  it  iB  the  engine  you  want.  If  it 
isn’t,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If 
it  is.  use  it  for  three  whole  months 
before  you  make  even  the  first  pay- 
ment  and  then  pay  balance  in  3,  6 
and  9  months  thereafter — giving  you 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 
Sizes;  2,  3,  5, 7, 9  and  14  H.  P. 


Without  Interest 


HARTMAN'S,  alone,  with  their  $10,000,000 
Capital  and  Resources,  their  tremendous  or¬ 
ganization  and  1.500,000  customers,  are  capable 
of  such  a  record-smashing  offer  as  this. 

Who  but  HARTMAN ’S  ever  conceived 
the  idea  of  shipping  any  desired  size 
Engine  right  out  to  Farmers  without 
one  cent  in  advance?  Who  ever  before  Jr 
said  **: 


MON T1  IS?' *  ^H A RTM A N  say' sT t -  and 

YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOODT7T 

Just  pick  out  any  MAJESTIC  ENGINE  All  Steel  Truck  5,7,9»mJ 

you  want  to  try  and  HARTMAN  will  send  ID1'1;,  *7 

it  at  once.  No  money  down-no  bunk  de-  with  Special  Majc»«c  Frledor,  Clutch  Pulley. 

posit— no  C,0.l>.  -no  i,o!kvtom— r.o  ’ ’ n ■  I  tape’*— ovorythlng strictly conl’nlcntlal  between  you  ami  HARTMAN’S. 
Work  the  Enable  us  thoagrt  it  wore  your  own  for  80  daya.  and  if  it  falls  to  sell  ilself  to  yon  if  you  rrc  not 
fully  SHtislicil  w  ith  its  performance—  return  it  at  HARTMAN’S  expense.  IT  completely  convinced  I  hat  the 
“MAJESTIC"  Kt  a  wonderful  bargain,  keep  it  and  make  your  first  payment  in  3  months,  balance  in  3.  6  and 
9  months  thereafter,  giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay— without  interestl  These  amazingly  liberal  terms  apply  to 
all  sizes  and  styles  of 


BARGAINS 


The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

Sizes  2 9  3 ,  5 ,  7 ,  9  and  14  H-P. 


The  Maycsitic  is  the  “happy  medium”— neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly 
balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop— 
no  excessive  friction. 

Simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to-opernte  gasoline  engine  made. 

Big  improvements  in  all  vital  partn— and  tho  most  wonderful  automatic 
mixer  ever  pi.v.  on  n  gasoline  engine. 

All  Majesties  nro  horizontal,  1-eycle  type,  open  jacket,  hopper  cook-dj 
No  overheating  of  parts  or  slicking  of  valves.  Very  little  water  / 
needed  for  eoulmg.  Convenient,  compact,  easy  to  run.  AM 

C  n  PCI  Wonderful  Engine  Book  J  jj 
T  tlLLi  and  Big  Special  Offer  ^  ■ 

A  book  that  every  Former  should  have.  Telia  just  how  to 
select  an  Engine  best  suited  to  your  needs,  am)  explains 
how  you  can  get  It  — no  money  down— with  u  whole  year  A 
to  pay!  Send  NOW  for  Engine  Catalog  No.EJ*241 


CASV 

TERMS  V, 

TO  ' 

RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 

MOM.Y-stV  IMi  pnifFS;  The  shove  sawing  outfit  is  the  I’e- 
»ii|t  of  20  years’  experience  building  gasoline  engines  and 
saw  outfits.  You  can  hue  it  subject  to  80  days’  approval. 
You  boy  ltelove  to  your  home;  you  buy  It  from  a  concern 


ALL  SIZES 
MO  IVEY  -  SAY 
HYG  PRICES 


V  the  HARTMAN  CO., 

401»-2l  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

►  Without  obligating  me.  send  your  En¬ 
gine  Catalog  No. E-244  and  particulars  c  f 
your  no-money  •  in  -  advance,  year- to -pay 
selling  plan. 


Name 


vs  Hit’ll  docs  nothing  but  make  and  sell  gasoline  engine-’. 
Anytime  you  need  help  you  get  it  t  rout  iirac  t  leal  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  farm  engines  foriltl 
yeaiB.  Order  any  size  you  tike  «  ith  nu  .ibnolrte  gmmin 
leo  ol'  mil l-fnetiou.  Keen  your  money  in  your  pocket 
until  you  are  confident,  that  itjs  the  be»t  parehaae  you 
can  make.  Tell  usthc  stze  engine  you  want,  when  yon 
want  It  and  the  size  farm  you  own,  and  wo  will  make 
you  a  money  Having  mid  apodal  pronoHltiou.  t’atalogue 
nndoUiei  liiforiiiiifiou  on  nypieat.  WltlTK  lOlitY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Strcet.New  York  City 


4019-21  LaSalle  St 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Address, 


Town. 


“Mr  son.  if  you  only  work  lianl  enough 
wlitrn  you  nmlrrtako  :i  thiup  yon'fr  bound 
to  be  ;it  the  top  when  you’ve  finished.” 
“But  suppose  I  undertiike  to  dig  it  well?” 
oshed  the  son.  -Melbourne  Leader. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  12,  1916, 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


The  management  of  the  Xew  England 
Fruit  Show  lias  decided  to  meet  with 
the  It hni]t>  Island  Horticultural  Society 
this  Fall.  The  next  regular  show  will 
be  held  in  1017.  presumably  at  Boston. 
This  decision  was  reached  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  management,  January  26, 
in  Boston.  The  premium  list  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  there  was  brief  discussion 
i  f  needs  to  advertise  first  in  order  to  in- 
c-ease  demand.  A  committee,  with  Prof. 
F.  (’.  Sears,  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
report  on.Jrhe  subject  at  the  Summer  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Stare  apple  grading  law  goes  into 
effort  in  July.  This  year  the  aim  will 
be  educational.  Inspectors  will  give  in¬ 
s'  ruction  and  there  will  be  no  prosecu- 
i  ions  except  iu  flagrant  cases.  The  idea, 
according  to  Vice-President  Wheeler,  is 
to  get  the  law  working  gradually.  Offi- 
cers  elected  are:  President,  .7.  T,.  Ells¬ 
worth:  vice-president.  Wilfrid  Wheeler; 
secretary,  .T.  Howard  Brown;  treasurer, 
A.  Warren  Patch.  Directors  from  each 
State:  W.  II.  Conant,  Buckfiehl.  Me.; 
Charles  W.  Barker,  Exeter,  X.  IF:  Geo. 
D.  Akin.  Putney,  Yt. ;  F.  0.  Sears.  Am- 
lmrst.  Mass.:  C'.  I..  Gold,  West  Corn¬ 
wall.  Conn.;  IF  M.  Bowen,  Provi¬ 
dence.  IF  I. 


*  This  Big  Crop  S 
was  not  Big  Enough! 

4lsiife  $  4L„~v#,, 


We  are  slowly  getting  together  au  Al¬ 
falfa  map  of  Xew  England.  Before  we 
are  done  we  want  the  location  of  every 
acre  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Xew  England 
States  and  a  brief  history  as  well.  In 
no  part  of  the  country  is  Alfalfa  more 
needed.  Xowliere  will  it  give  greater 
value  to  farm  land  or  do  more  to  im¬ 
prove  farming.  Let  us  know  of  any  suc¬ 
cess — or  failure — with  Alfalfa. 


aIHbi 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  who  has 
a  farm  in  Xew  England  said  he  wanted 
to  buy  several  tons  of  chicken  manure  for 
his  orchard.  Already  more  than  a  dozen 
poultry  men  have  come  offering  such 
manure  for  sale.  We  believe  that  within 
a  few  years  chicken  manure,  well  dried 
and  mixed  with  chemicals,  will  become 
a  regular  item  iu  the  Xew  England  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade.  Farmers  often  remark  that 
natural  wood  ashes  give  better  results 
than  any  artificial  combination  of  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  well  dried  hen  manure 
know  what  remarkable  results  it  gives. 
There  is  a  good  chance  coming  for  some 
hen  men  to  work  up  a  grass  or  garden 
fertilizer  with  him  manure  as  the  basis. 


Prizes 
Amount 
ing  to 


Thirty  farmers  have  received  $3000  in  cash  for  the 
largest  30  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes,  grown 
fertilizers  exclusively,  under  severe  restrictions  as  to  measur 
ing  the  land  and  weighing  the  crops.  Here  are  the  results 


on  our 


BEST  YIELDS  AVERAGE  YIELDS 

Potatoes  .  375  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  321.3  bush,  per  acre 

Corn  .  .  115  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  96.74  bush,  per  acre 

Wheat  .  59.86  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  48.50  bush,  peracie 

The  crop  shown  in  the  photograph  was  good  but  not  good  enough  to  win  a  prize. 


The  recent  fruit  show  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  a  fine  one.  with  a  display  of  the 
most  beautiful  apples.  They  were  as 
good  as  they  were  beautiful,  for  Xew 
England  soil  and  climate  continually  pro¬ 
duce  this  combination.  With  some  ap¬ 
ples  beauty  is  not  even  skin  deep,  while 
with  others  you  must  gel  under  a  very 
ordinary  skin  to  taste  the  beauty.  In 
Xew  England  they  grow  a  fruit  which 
is  beautiful  from  blusli  to  core.  A  little 
group  of  enthusiastic  fruit  growers  are 
doing  wonders  for  Xew  England  apples. 
They  arc  educating  and  organizing,  and 
their  work  is  now  bearing  fruit — as  fine 
iu  its  way  as  the  apples  themselves.  Xo 
use  talking,  the  North  Atlantic  slope  is 
coming  to  its  own.  It  is  not  “coming 
back,”  for  it  never  went  away — though 
many  of  the  farm  boys  did  so. 


HOW  DID  THEY  DO  IT? 


Send  for  our  contest  book 
today.  It  gives  all  facts  and 
We  send  it  free  to  any  address 


figures  and  pictures  of  the  great  crops 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 

CLEVELAND.  CINCINNATI,  DETROIT 


Farm  Legislation  at  Boston 

Two  great  rural  industries  are  iu  line 
to  receive  a  boost  in  Eastern  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  if  hopes  of  the  agricultural  officers 
prevail  with  tlieir  favorite  dairy  and 
market  gardening  bills  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature.  Mr.  llarwood  and  the 
dairy  people  ask  $50,000  for  encourage¬ 
ment.  of  production  of  clean  milk  and  of 
improved  dairy  stock.  The  clean  milk 
contests,  it  is  claimed,  have  resulted  in 
better  understanding  of  the  necessary 
conditions.  Milk  samples  that  would 
have  beeu  first  prizes  two  or  three  years 
ago  are  away  down  the  list  now  be¬ 
cause  so  many  in  the  contests  are  doing 
still  better.  “Most  depends  on  the 
milker,”  asserts  Mr.  Harwood,  the  exe¬ 
cutive  officer  of  the  State  board  division 
of  animal  industry.  “I  can  get  milk  of 
certified  quality,”  be  asserts.  “It  is  care 
in  milking  and  cooling  the  milk  after¬ 
wards  that  is  of  first  importance.”  It 
is  hoped  that  the  continuance  of  prize 
contests  will  increase  the  number  of  in¬ 
telligent,  careful  milkers.  Good,  practi¬ 
cal  dairy  stock,  too,  is  scarce.  Most 
of  the  prize  money  offered  has  been  for 
fancy  stock.  The  plan  here  would  be  to 
(Continued  on  page  205.) 


MR.  W.  D.  BALMER,  a  well-known  farmer,  bought  a 
Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  just  a  year  ago.  He 
cleaned  and  graded  his  Seed,  raised  a  bumper  crop,  thenKSK 

paid  for  liis  machine  out  of  the  increased  profits  and  had  $415  net  gain  for  his  »SSS  888 
work.  CharlesC.  Wine  claims  he  made  $700  extra  profit  in  one  se,.son.  egSSS 
George  Dunnington  made  $257  out  of  his  Chatham  first  year.  Geo.  Bride! 
made  $3J0  extra  on  oats  alone.  Mr.  I.  C.  Foote  made  $48  the  first  11  days  by 
cleaning  neighbors'  seed.  The  names,  addresses  and  complete  let' ers  are  all  wSSSSSSS^^ 
printed  in  the  B-ook  here  shown.  Over  300  such  letters  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking  SgSSSSSSH 
— juac  to  prove  the  Chatham  Is  the  pixatest  money- making  Farm  inAch.in#e  in  exUcence . 

You,  reader,  ore  losing:  hundreds  of  dollars  every  season  you  pot  off  buying  a  Chatham.  KgSSSxfl 

CHATHAM  and*  Cleaner 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  crops  you  grow,  the  Chatham  is  simply 

E  indispensable.  It  cleans  out  all  chaff,  dirt  and  weed  seed;  takes  cracked 
shrunken  grains  from  the  plump  ones;  separates  any  two  grain  mixtures. 
if  Bags  the  clean,  pure  seed.  Does  it  easily,  rapidly  and  surely.  A  priceless  UMA wLq-. 

asset  on  any  farm  that  grows  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  timothy,  clover,  S 
Bax,  alfalfa,  beans  or  peaa.  Big  Capacity.  Hand  power  or  gas.  OveHOO.OW  in  daily  use. 

5*1  SPECIAL.  OFFER  c„nj  pri„ia i  Oulelc 

=  !  Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  raw  bena  rOStai  t^UlCK 

H  materials,  my  Price  must  soon  bs  raised.  Don’t  wait  till  the  pi  ice  goes  up.  BpULI 
781  r  of  a  short  time  only,  1  offer  my  pretest  Send  postal  now!  betid  for  my 
- 1  Jg  ;ow.g,1l‘ie  and  **. Special  Offer  and  this  astonishing  ViW 
■  'Ll  fr,'f,bcuk,  IttelU the .entranoing story of 

contort.  Albany,  Scranton,  < Coiumhon,  Jr  n  rpori .  multiplied  Wheat  Yields*,  extra  bumper  Corn 

Minnoapollrt,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Be.  Louis,  ana  <‘ropa;  bountiful  Oat  yields;  record -hr  eakuriK  Harvests  of  Barley, 
many  others.  My  terms  are  cash  or  six  months'  Flax,  Timothy,  Clovfr,  Alfalfa,  otc.— all  results  from  sowing  cle 


IMANS0N  CAMPBELL 


MANS0N  CAMPBELL  CO 


because  of  the  warm  weather  in  transit. 
Hothouse  lambs  selling  well  when  choice. 
Rabbits  have  been  very  low  and  some 
lots  spoiled. 

Calves . .  .  12  @  IT 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  5  tlO  @13  DO 

Pori; .  7  @  11 

Iiabqits,  cottontail,  pair . 10  @  30 

Jacks,  pair  . 05  @  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  are  scarce ;  other  beef  stock 
very  dull.  Calves  lower.  Very  few  choice 
sheep  or  lambs  offered. 

Native  Steers . . .  ...  ..  ..,.7  00  @9  50 

Bulls  . .  4  50  @6  00 

Cows . .  3  00  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  SOI)  @12  00 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs' .  4  00  @6  00 

Lambs  . .  8  00  @10  50 

Hobs . . .  5  75  @6  50 

WOOL. 

The  market  has  been  very  active,  both 
in  manufacturing  and  speculative  trade. 
Recent  Boston  sales  have  been ;  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine, 
20  to  20 ;  half  blood,  33  to  34 ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  38  to  38%.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  35; 
three-eighths  blood,  38  to  30. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  40  @  7  80 

Medium  .  6  25  @  6  70 

Pea  . . . .  6  50  @  6  75 

Red  Kidney . 8 2D  9  8  65 

White  Kidney  .  9  25  @9  75 

Yellow  Eye .  6  95  @  fi  00 

Llma.'Cnllfornisi . . .  5  25  @6  30 

DUIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvap.,  choice  to  fancy  ......  8?d@  9flf 

l  ower  grades .  6£jj@  7 

Sun  dried .  5  @  614 

Prunes,  lb . 4  @  12 

Apricots.  . 8  @  14 

Peaches . .  4i4®  14 

Cnrrunts  . 9  @  10)4 

Raspberries  . 26  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  storm  of  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  upset  business  and  made  delivery  of 
apples  slow.  Receipts  on  dock  have  been 
large  and  prices  us  high  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  considering  quality.  The  demand 
for  sound  well-graded  apples  is  good. 

Such  bring  from  $3  to  $4.25  and  occa¬ 
sionally  higher  for  fancy  varieties. 
Strawberries  in  large  receipt  and  lower, 
best  Nic  Ohmer  going  at  35  cents  per 
quart. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl.  .  2  00  @2  60 

Newtown,  bbl . . .  2  (10  ®  3  60 

Hubbardston,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  0(1 

Wlnesnp.  . .  2  60  @4  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  @3  00 

Twenty-ounce  . .  .  .  2  00  ®  2  75 

Jonathan  . .  2  60  @  4  53 

Greening  . . .  2  00  @  3  50 

Baldwin. .  3  00  <4  3  611 

King . . .  2  00  @  3  50 

York  Imperial . ..  2  00  @3  25 

Spy .  2  00  @4  60 

Culls,  bbl .  76  «  1  85 

Pears — K  letter,  bbl . .  1  50  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl..... .  7  00  @11  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  *•  aO  @10  60 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00  @11  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . . .  15  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  weak,  though  prices  on 
sound  stock  remain  about  as  last  week. 
Onions  in  excessive  supply  ami  low,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  best.  Old  cabbage  lower; 
new  southern  soiling  well.  String  beans 
lower.  Tomatoes  very  poor.  Washed  old 
carrots  in  good  demand  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel ;  unwashed,  $1.25.  Some  choice 

Jersey  sweet  potatoes  have  brought  $1 
per  bushel ;  others  down  to  GO  cents. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @3  75 

Jersey  .  2  75  @3  01) 

Maine .  3  Oil  @  3  75 

State............. . ..  3  00  @3  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  111) 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @100 

Southern,  bbl.. .  100  @2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  ...  7  @  15 

Carrots,  bbl. .. .  ..........  . . 100  @2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  4  00  @4  6U 

Hothouse,  dins . GO  @  150 

Cabbage,  ton.... . . .  8  00  @10  01) 

New  8ont.horn.bbl .  50  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  halt- bbl.  basket .  50  @  2  U0 

Onions,  Stale.,  100  lb.  bag  .  100  @2  01) 

Conu.  Valley,  bag  . . .  2  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ®  2  00 

Peas,  bu . 150  @3  00 

Radishes,  bbl, . . . . . .  2  00  @3  60 

Hothouse,  HI0  bunches . 1  50  @  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl  . 25  @150 

Kale,  bbl  . 30  ®  65 

Leeks.  100  bunches .  1  60  _@  2  0(J 

Parsnips,  bbl .  I  HO  @  1  25 

Komuiuc,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Stri nw  Beans,  bu .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  I  DO  @  1.25 

Rutabaga . 75  @125 

New.  8'nbbl .  125  @2  00 

Caulitlowers,  hbl .  1  5U  @0  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . .  4  00  @  5  0(1 

Squash,  Old,  bbl .  175  @2  00 

New,  bu  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  G-bkt.  crate .  100  @250 

Hothouse,  lb . 10  @  25 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  .  100  @175 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doss.  bunches....  40  @  75 

M  ushrooms.  lb.  . 20  @  40 

Parsley,  hbl . . .  4  00  @  7  50 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
'  Week  ending  Feb.  4,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  products 
are  what  they  sell  for — not  necessarily 
their  food  value  or  what  some  one  thinks 
or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Ilcnee  repre¬ 
sentative  sales  rather  than  opinions,  even 
though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  basis  for 
quotations.  Except  in  cases  where  qual¬ 
ity  is  standardized  by  scoring,  the  top 
grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale  at  the 
time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much  better 
or  poorer  than  the  next. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  live  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
JOO  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  arc  the 
prices  within  the  100  mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5 %  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb . 1.05  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 

March _  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTTER. 

The  market  broke  heavily  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  but  recovered  most  of  the  de¬ 
cline  later,  except  on  medium  grades,  of 
which  there  is  a  heavy  proportion  in  both 
current  receipts  and  storage.  Tin-  stor¬ 
age  outlook  is  not  encouraging  to  holders 
of  medium  to  good  grades,  and  some  have 
been  unloading  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  present  colder  weather  may 
strengthen  the  market. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  32  @  32J4 

Extra,  92  score  . 31  @  31  MS 

Good  to  Choice  . . 28  @  30 

Lower  Grades . . .  23  @  26 

Storage  . 22  @  30 

State  Dairy,  be«t . . .  29  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  27 

Ladles  . 18  ®  22 

Packing  Stock . . .  16  @  21 

Process  . 21  @  24 

Elgin,  ill.,  butter  marketpo  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  32  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  31. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  continues  firm,  both  here 
and  at  interior  points.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  active  demand,  but  on  account 
of  light  receipts  during  the  past  month 
and  the  feeling  that  stocks  in  storage  are 
only  moderate.  Prices  are  too  high  to 
interest  exporters. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  18  @  1834 

Average  Taney  . .  1734®  17 94 

Under  grades . . .  18  @  10 

Daisies,  best .  18  @  13 '4 

Young  Americas .  19  @  1934 

Skims,  special . . .  ® 

Fair  to  good .  10  @  13 

EGG  3 

Arrivals  arc  not  large,  and  market 
two  to  four  cents  higher.  Recent  cold 
weather  has  cut  down  production  in  the 
Central  West,  so  that  collections  are 
lighter.  The  outlook  for  nearby  white  is 
more  encouraging,  sales  of  uniformly 
good  sized  stock  having  run  up  to  41 
cents,  and  mixed  sizes  four  cents  less. 

White,  choice  to  (anoy,  large  .  10  @  41 

Medium  to  good .  83  @  37 

Mixed  colors,  nest.  .  35  @  3n 

Common  to  good .  29  &  30 

Storage,  best.  .  20 1  ®  “1 

Common.  . . .  ..  14  @  lb 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Arrivals  are  light,  fowls  and  chickens 
selling  one  to  two  cents  higher. 

Chickens,  lb . * .  }j^® 

Fowls  . 

Geese.., . . . .  *5  <§>  iG 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Recent  arrivals  of  fresh-killed  show 
damage  from  the  10  days  of  warm  weath¬ 
er,  so  that  supplies  of  anything  near  the 
top  grade  are  light.  Frozen  poultry  is 
considered  good  property  and  held  at 
rather  extreme  prices,  in  many  _  cases 
above  any  present  sale  possibility. 
Dressed  poultry  of  all  kinds  is  now  nin- 


FENCING 


Wo  hnvo  a  bijr 
stock  of  fencinir. 
When  It  l  i  sold 

prices  will  ho 
hiffhor.  Got  yours 
now  I 


STEAM 

BOILERS 

i(co(ffi£  Systems 
St . i.  hot  wa¬ 

ter  or  hot  air. 
Any  handy  man 
can  Install  th*m 
wtthtbodlroetion 
wo  furnish. 


Get  First  Edition  Now! 


BATHTUB 

So  itrent  a  variety  of 
bathroom  fixture*  and 
plumbi’itr  aut'plh'0  do 
wo  etorry  at  prtoof  ao 
luW.  That  Inrtfo  con- 
b»ceors  buy  thoir 
plumbing  supplies 
from  as. 


All  your  present  ideas  about  prices  will 
be  swept  away  by  the  new  price  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  book.  Never  before 
was  such  a  complete  cyclopedia  of 
merchandise  information  gathered  together 

— never  such  ail  assortment  of  articles  pic¬ 
tured,  described  and  priced,  as  in  this  new  big 
book,  154  of  its  pages  are  printed  in  full  natural 
colors.  Why,  you  can  virtually  take  a  trip  to  all 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  world,  wander  through 
all  the  great  stores  of  New  York,  inspect,  compare 
and  learn  mill-prices  on  all  the  articles  necessary 
to  farm,  home  and  shop,  to  man,  woman  or  child, 
for  wear,  work  or  play — by  simply  thumbing  the 
pages  of  this  new,  monster  book  of  bargains. 

A  New  Era  in  Merchandising 

Great  Mail  Order  Catalogs  have  shown  you  how 
to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  you  could  get  in  retail 
stores.  But  this  new  book  of  bargains  shows  how 
to  buy  at  even  lower  prices  than  were  ever  before 
offered  by  mail  ! 

1  he  Charles  William  Stores  have  brought  a 
new  idea  into  Mail  Order  Selling.  Here  is  a  system 
of  enormous  stores,  each  one  as  big  as  many  whole 
institutions,  carrying  such  stocks  am!  so  located  in 
the  heart  of  New  York,  the  clearing-house  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  pricemaker  for  the  Whole  country, 
that  we  can  make  prices  that  are  impossible  for 
others  to  make. 

And  what  a  range  of  choice  it  provides  for  you ! 
Is  it  farm  implements  you  are  interested  in  ?  The 
Farm  Implement  Store  shows  a  variety  you  could 
hardly  find  in  25  ordinary  stores,  at  prices  they 
could  not  afford  to  name!  Is  it  tools,  or  hardware, 
or  roofing  or  fencing,  or  machine  parts?  And  in 
the  big  book  you  can  wander  around  among  them 
and  take  your  pick. 

All  this  and  a  thousand  times  as  much  you  can 
have  before  you  in  the  1302  pages  of  the  new  big 
book.  It  sets  a-  new  pace  in  merchandise  catalogs, 
And  it  is  free  ! 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Every  Char-lea  Wil¬ 
liam  Maynard  Cream 
Separator  1*  fluid  on 
60  days*  free  trial. 
See  pnsro  1176  of  your 
Free  BuriruSn  Buok . 


LAVATORY 


We  «ell  anybody  any 
quantity  of  bathroom 
fixtures  anti  plumbing: 
supplies,  and  have  but 
one  price,  which  will 
surprise  you. 


FEED 

GRINDER 


All  Charles  William 
Monarch  Feed  Cutter* 
are  perfectly  design- 
ed,  carefully  erected, 
and  sold  under  our 
guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  satiafaction  or 
your  money  back. 


HARNESS 


The  Chnrlea  William 
Bargain  Book  shows 
more  than  eu  itvlr*  of 
harnoBR  ;  each  one, 
regurdlena  of  our  low 
price,  made  to  stand 
hard  wear  and  rough 
usage. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Our  gunolfno  engine 
values  best  ever  offer¬ 
ed.  Let  tie  solve  your 
power  problem. 


BUGGY 


Charles  William  Bug¬ 
gies  combine  stylish 
appearance  and  gen¬ 
uine  quality.  Some  as 
low  as  $39.y6. 


BEEHIVE 

Highest  quality  Bet 
Keepers'  Supplies. 


This  book  weighs  nearly  tour  pounds,  but  we 
gladly  pay  the  postage  on  it  if  you  will  just  send 
the  coupon,  and  send  it  now.  Five  immense 
buildings  —  the  original  11  story  building,  the 

six  story  building  added  during  our  tirsl  year,  the  five  story  f 
and  eight  story  buildings  added  during  our  second  year,  . 
and  the  great  16  story  concrete  building  added  this  ▼ 
year,  the  tallest  concrete  building  in  the  world,  it  takes  f 
all  these  buildings  together  to  house  the  stocks  of  ^ 
merchandise  carried  by  the  Charles  William  Stores,  4r 
but  this  new  book  sets  them  all  before  you  in  f 
your  own  home.  And  the  book  is  youts— to  ^ 
guide  your  selections  and  protect  you  on  —  •*  •* 

prices— if  you  will  simply  send  the  coupon!  f  •* 

Surely,  you  will  not  neglect  to  do  this  sim-  ^  •*  •* 

pic  thing— now!  ▼  •*  y.O* 


No.  3  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 16  0U  @22  50 

No  grade  . . . 10  00  @14  00 

Straw,  Bye, . ...14  00  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  weak  and  four  cents  lower.  Eu¬ 
ropean  demand  is  disappointing  and 
large  shipments  there  from  Australia  and 
Argentina  are  expected.  Speculators 
with  large,  holdings  are  feeling  shaky, 
and  some  disposing  of  tlicir  stocks  rap¬ 
idly.  Corn  and  oats  weak  in  sympathy 
with  wheat. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . .  1  52  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  85  @  87 

Flour,  carlots  at  N.  Y.  bbl . .  5  75  @  7  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  66  @  0  57 

Bye,  treo  from  onion . .  107  @108 

(Continued  on  page  261) 


ROOFING 


75e  to  92.25  per  square 
Popular  otylfs.  Good 
Quality.  Wear  guar¬ 
anteed. 
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YShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have  H 
Ion  3  proved  their  wonderful  ■■ 
hatching qualities.  Compel**3 
inn  with  every  make  known,  ■ 
they  won  in  tnc  five  big  an-  m 
mini  National  Hatching  Con*  ■ 
toutu.  Think  of  it.  Five  con-  H 
secutive  victories.  That  cer-  m 
tainly  proves  you  can’t  make  “* 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  Q 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  ■ 


Made  of 

California 

Redwood 


S  MONEY 
BACK 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


■  Wisconsins  have  hot  water  ® 

■  heat,  double  walls,  double  glass  doors,  copper  11  GUARANI  L.E  g 

■  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  of  finest,  select,  B 

■  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  fin*  jf 
H  ished  in  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder  n 
m  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  eng  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best  ~~ 
B  outfit  you  can  buy  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days'  trial,  send  it  back.  Don't  D 
_  buv  until  you  get  our  new  1916  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE  — 

■  FOR  IT  TODAY.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years.  ■ 

B  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  98  Racine,  Wis.  B 


^World’s 

.JssssS 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


P44ln  25  World  '.r  drratxst  Matches 

Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches4* 

402,000  in  use.  >  Get  the  whole 

wonderful  story  told  by  theehampion- 
ship  winners  themselves  in  rny  big 

Free  Book,  '‘Hatching  Facts” 

On  Pratliatl  Poultry  Hairing 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus¬ 
tration  of  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading  Agricultural  Colleges— 

My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 
My  Low  Price—  _ _ ,  -  * 

Sam *  An  l.nnl  Year  MMpwviBc^i 

All  fftftK.proefx.iMirticu-  i  »  -'V.  -J-.  «  ,-rl** . S 

lam  - 100  |il,ol.oKr:i|)li»  of  <  ,  - -  ’  | 

pmc*wimting  Matches—  ,  y-:,/,  *  ■■■,  ■■  MJU-, 

Also  my  $1300.00 

Gold  Offers  I  ^ - H  I 

Conditions  ca*y  to  re -  I  I  Get  Mj  l-S-afl  | 

orivi  bingeetpav.  1 1  lUontha'IlameU  I 

Learn  how  1  paid  one  II  I  Tret  Otter  l|  I 
Belle  City  user  J15ll.25;  If  Freight  I'rcald  l 
another  $50,  many  from  ■» 

?45down.  Write  me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box48  ,  Racine,  WIs. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Keeps  the  chicks  alive  because  they  can 
digest  the  cut  oatmeal  and  selected  sieam- 
cool^ed  grains  that  it  contains.  Especially 
valuable  to  small  poultry  raisers  who  want 
to  get  good  results  from  a  small  brood. 

Remember  that  the  first  few  weeks  determine  whether  your 
brood  will  payor  not.  Feed  H-O  Sleam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed.  Il  eliminate,  the  danger  of  sour  grain  and  take,  the 
uncertainly  out  of  poultry-raising. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO.  N.  V. _ HARTFORD,  CONN. 


r/TAve  AfAtttr 


Mr*.  O.F.  MerricV.T^'Vnov.Tox.,  i-fLidl 

with  her  1  id  i  xy  Ironcl.ni  In -ijIvuL- 

or  win*  in  Lite  Mo.  Volley  I;ux/tiur 

rm  N.hr.  K'irm  Journal  Jtljr  B  If  ■!  ^  ^  III  k  L*  I 
liutchiug  llontr.it.  Sim  pluccil  148 

eggs  in  iho  Incuhntor  nn«l  hatched  ||t|L|||  3L^fi  ^*4 
148  « Irons:  chickn.  Think  of  that*  B  Ti 

You  run  now  tret,  lliruo  Umiouh 

winner  a,  mode  of  Culii’.  IC«dv/ood.  H  a  [J  F#  Bj 

i  Affl  E?2  ,ncubalor  X  BOTH  <C  -f 

IHU  Chick  Brooder  j  FOR  ^  I  U 

If  ordered  together.  SOdays 
trial.  10. year  Guarantee.  •  reigni 
A  “  -  l  ■  Order diraetrn.mthinarleorttt'C-  raid 

-  m.>nl-*nor.-y  ttek  U  mil  KiUi-P.it  nf 

.  vS5t  r-etorv.  Ineunnlnr  C  eovered5**J .  Q' 
tr— r~  rrfl  wiMiin><vai)lM.J  >ruu,tnpK*wnll«,KOCKieS 

MaiJo  of  |1  t-npprr  Link,  «MrA#*ry  ogg  tent- 

Redwood  «r.  JSyt  «rif#  icody  to  run.  i  ■  ■  u  , 

CO VOrC tl  ’  The  Krt*<ior  in  iv\nmyr"<  ii  iff  ^ 


I  Pearl  Grit  is  an  extra  egc  pro¬ 
ducer.  Extra  eggs  increase  egg 
money.  The  extra  money  more  than 
pays  fop  1'oarl  Grit.  llnora  ,»y  no, 
ami  liecp  ■%  »upply  on  hand.  Tito 
reason  1,,  IT  PAYS.  Wo  want  you  to 
write  us  today  for  detailed  Informa¬ 
tion.  Booklet  free. 

,,  THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 

4*lS.  Cleveland  Street,  ritjua,  Ohio 


/-TMBOpA 
retM !.  TC 
pOo-.VQV 
And 
k  Way  c  f* 


AKA-SHEL  ot  cpgn  tirnl  strong  ODI^T 

cli  hr  k»,  lead  u  rough  grit:  feed  n  l-KI 
gilt  t  lint  gilt  Ida:  feed  “  Mult  a  I  J  I  I  I 

V  Stic].”  V-ctl  l,y  the  largextpoul  Will  I 
trynU'ii.  A:l;  your  dealer  01"  Bend  $1.00  foi 
mV  tv  o  Uhl  It,,  bags.  f.  o.  b.  cars;  Middle  and 
tl3  Now  Kiil'IhiiU  Slates,  ?,  ton  8'. Mi;  one  ton 
$10,  fretlgtil  paid.  Agents  minted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Boa  121  .  R-icinc.  Wl> 


rnore  eggs:  linger,  more  vigorous  chirks, 
■||||r '  o  h.xvler  iowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

■BJ'ijV  MIUlllO  LATEST  MODEL 

IVIAnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  raw,  line;  never  clegs, 
i  Days'  Froo  Trial.  No  niofiey  in  advance.  Jlonlc  tree. 

[Fa  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  bi  MILF ORO.MASS.  «E 


r  Lowest  PriceYet!  •  1 1 

155EGG  INCUBATOR 


f  Woni^orfnl  banruin,  b«Ut  from  best  materlalB 
with  latest  improvements.  Genuine  California 
rodwvxwi-  lloulilo  fioorn— jH'Op  Nnrsory— Copper  Hot  Water 
litxaier-Doubie-lJiMa  Uc.uttkitiiir-'^afetjr  Lamp,  Tester,  etc. 

Takes  Th©  Guesswork  Out  Of  Hatching 

100  percent  lialrhoa  common.  Honc.'r»'di  of  defi«S  ntr  e*-lla 
protee t  cfrffS  UKuiMfil  rmilticn  chHr,u"rM.  Incubator  uU'tu  $7.87i~ 
with  ilrouder#$9.Hi/  frt..  paid  ^."litoekieo.  Money  Imck  with 
-  8  per  c  cul.  intarnKt  if  not-  Order 

t*'d->v  or  get  JjIk  trn«  poultry  book  uud 
1;  ^  :  spccUl  n«w  Combination  Otter. 

Prograsaiv©  Incubator  Co., 

L  \i  Jtf  Uox  14G  Rjcinc,  Wisoon&in  j 


Raise 
all  ihc 
chicks 


Gel  slwngjbirdsfrom  weak  / lalchlings. 

The  Marvel 

Colony  Brooder 

a.  *■  -  jBL 

^-'^.For  large  or  small  flock,. 

f/  Price  $15.  An  rlhcicnt 
^2  Iirater  constnicn  d  of 
rv'  Heavy  Castings  with  au- 

_ _ tomalic  control  of  the 

drafts,  liut rOUC tl-EEED  is  now  and  cUstl«c*tive. 

Also 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Repel  for  mix  Knee  Roptelot  dftecriblng  tlic  UP-TO- 
Till  MI.vrTB  method  of  broodln.--"  in  large  lloc hs  ; 
the  merits  of  the  KltliSH  AIK  SYSTEM.  Thesalety, 
<•  juvenlenee,  labor  sav ing  and  econoniy  in  operation, 
Jjearu  t.o  brood  without  in**,  malcing'  THREE  I'UU- 
JitX EES  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO..  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


ZTSiVl  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

"f  tl:.,  -ioc  r....  ■ _ _ t. _ _ i  n.  .  .  t._ 


This  135-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
^shipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
I  No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

i  Pays  lor  BOTH  ir  Sat- 
i  iafaetory  When  Tested 
No  ceh»<r*i)rti  vpi.p  K:»er4il  oITor 
»«5  till: ,  bcouiaw  no  nitior  oatfit 
♦tj’valn  tr.,  ITN1TO.  Incubator 
bol  will-  r;IiTt..-.i#tr  hut  air.  Both 
calvanliAii.Inta.  fcaiiefactiLin 
aruxrxaUoiY.  W «*  fcxkf  all  the  riak 
|— rtct>i  fut  full  c-sLuiii*.  Addrcao 

CO.  4koi53i  Cleveland*  O 


H  catalog  l^^== 

■  Pox  la  I  :  ]  llfl 

Brings  II  V^flj 

THE  UNITED  facto! 


ore  Chicks 


Hero  S«  the  low  priced  famoua  J[ 

>:>5  Detroit  Incubator— a  wizard  _ 

<08  hatchiriK  machine,  aimplo  Ini  ;  p<f(  W- 
mS  ana  reliable,  liifr  hatcheaa  Bure  |ijli  li^l  >il  f  - 
thing.  Lurkco  product  ion  makes  j  ^  Ff 
gw  my  price  low,  irerui  Post  Card  I  s 

W  now  for  my  free  book  and  I 

m  startling  price  o Her, 

P  HOMER  L.  SMITH,  Pres. 

Ill  Detroit  Incubator  Co.,  436CampbcllAve. Detroit, Midi, 


il  olocf  Rnnlf  Pcotllablo  Poultry.  Finest 
LdlCSI  IIUUIV  pubtUhed;  HI  i>age»  2lo.pletui.-a 
and  IhiRUtlfiU  color  pJaU*H,  Tells  how  tOsaccoed  with 
poultry.  dcft«Til>e«  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  68  pure- 
brc»t  varktiei  priccn  un  fowls,  tgga,  Incu- 

hiitorn,  ttproutcf  g,  oic.  'ih It*  great  bo"k  only  «  cents. 

Berry’s  Poul*rv  Farm,  Box  47,  Clarinda.  Iowa 


February  12,  101(5. 

first  ben  to  recover  when  attacked  as  this 
one  was. 

Last  Fall  I  wrote  you  about  my  use  of 
a  dip  with  linseed  oil  spread  on  the 
roosts  for  hen  lice.  That,  I  believe,  was 
September.  I  have  not  found  a  louse 
in  tlic  henhouse  since. 

I  sift  coal  ashes  under  the  roosts  about 
every  day:  sometime  during  March  in¬ 
tend  to  spread  the  manure  on  my  garden. 
The  soil  was  filled  in  for  grading  pur¬ 
poses,  and  some  of  it  packs  in  lumps 
about  the  consistency  of  skim-milk  cheese 
and  is  rather  poor  stuff  for  roots  to  grow 
in.  1  think  that  eoal  ashes  well  sat¬ 
urated  with  hell  manure  will  help  pul¬ 
verize  it  and  furnish  food  for  garden 
"snss,”  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

New  York.  M.  ii.  d. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  coal 
ashes  and  lieu  manure  to  help  pulverize 
ihc  soil  in  your  poultry  yards  would  say 
that  this  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the 
fertilizing  of  the  soil  and  will  eventually 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  its  physical 
(j.ualities.  However,  this  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  constant  and  thorough 
tillage  of  the  soil.  w.  c.  T. 


THE  HENYARD 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  have  40  boards  4V"  feet  long  and  five 
inches  wide,  40  boards  feet  long  and 
five  inches  wide,  atid  Sx2x4  strips  seven 
feet  long.  I  wish  to  build  n  chicken 
coop.  Flense  advise  how  to  start  it,  and 
would  this  make  a  fair-sized  coop  for 
about  25  hens?  I  am  no  carpenter  and 
would  like  to  have  you  show  a  small 
sketch.  B.  F. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  poultry  house  10  feet  square.  614 
feet  high  in  front,  4*4  feet  high  in  the 
rear,  with  single  slope  shed  roof,  would 
house  25  fowls,  but  would  require  a  lit¬ 
tle  rnoec  lumber  than  you  have.  To 
build  such  a  house,  construct  a  wall  of 
stone  or  concrete  10  feet  square  and  a 
few  inches  high.  On  this  wall  lay  2x4- 
inch  scantlings  for  the  sills  and  spike 
them  together  at  the  ends.  Use  2x4’s 


"ip’  Duck  With  Pneumonia 

A  young  duck  kept  on  laying  until  she 
had  laid  00  eggs,  then  wanted  to  sit. 
again  mid  laid  S5  more,  then  again 
again  and  laid  85  more,  then  against 
wanted  to  sit.  I  broke  her  up  again, 
again  in  10  days  she  began  to  lay  and 
has  kept  it  tip.  hardly  missed  a  day.  This 
morning  she  laid  her  325th  egg.  She 
has  always  been  vigorous  until  about  a 
and  week  ago,  when  she  took  her  bath.  She 
-ally  seemed  to  take  cold,  for  it  was  a  cold 
you  day.  After  getting  out  of  the  water  she 
pur-  sconied  to  shiver.  Her  feathers  froze.  I 
By  wrapped  her  in  a  flannel  to  dry  her,  but 
>  t“e  she  developed  a  severe  cold  in  her  lungs, 
.xl  s  ]  Jo  not  know  what  to  do  for  her  to  help 
feet  her.  I  try  to  keep  her  from  getting  more 
pur-  cold,  give  her  warm  olive  oil.  Will  you 
1  to  advise  me  what  to  do  for  her? 
reaj-.  New  Jersey.  8.  I\  b. 

Bity  The  duck  has  undoubtedly  been  chilled 

rear  nn^  suffering  from  a  disease  known  as 
•ope,  pneumonia.  The  only  thing  that  can 
ling,  he  done  is  to  keep  her  in  a  dry,  warm 
anj  place  by  herself,  giving  easily  digested 
'tch,  food,  and  keep  her  under  the  most  fav- 
be  orable  environmental  conditions  possible, 
ther  H*r  egg  record  is  a  very  interesting  one. 


uad  is  well  drained  so  Early-hatched  Chicks 

Iways  dry  and  if  you  Looking  over  your  March  21  issue, 

to  renew  the  surface  -j < ) i  tt  j  gnW  in  Geo,  A.  Cosgrove's  re- 

m.  b.  u.  port  of  the  egg-laying  contest  that  Mr. 

Barron  had  1,000  chicks  hatched  out  Feb- 
-Un.nm  riuiiy  first.  Can  Mr.  Cosgrove  tell  us 

p  ids  object  in  batching  them  so  early? 

e  me  what  to  do  for  Can  he  toll  us  how  he  brooded  his  chicks? 
hs  old.  that  have  sore  Does  he  hatch  them  with  small  or  mam¬ 
'll  form  scabs  on  lower  moth  incubators?  IIow  many  breeds 
build  also  he  glad  to  does  he  keep,  what  kinds  and  which  does 
f  this  trouble.  I  have  he  keep  the  most  of?  Can  he  tell  us 
have  been  doing  well  about  bow  many  are  raised  each  year? 
ng  between  four  and  1  saw  in  Mr.  Cosgrove's  report  of  egg- 

day.  B.  H.  laving  contest  that  Lady  Eglantine  held 

the  world's  record.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
.  ...  „  ,  c  ,  -  near  Mr.  Bar.ron  come  to  that  record? 

h  this  flock  of  birds  is  j  HJIW  iu  TlIE  r  N.-Y.  that  Mr.  Barron 
ve.n-pox,  a  contagious  ]jeepB  7,000  lions.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
I  would  suggest  the  mi-  Innnv  0f  these  iie  trap-nests? 

.f  all  affected  birds  as  Michigan.  c.  l.  d. 

Immerse  the  heads  of 

in  antiseptic  dip  twice  Mr.  Barron’s  object  in  hatching  so 

ii  of  calcium  sulphide  many  chicks  in  February  is  to  have  a 
mash  to  each  affected  lot  of  well-developed  cockerels  for  sale 
blood  tonic  and  often  in  the  early  Fall.  Most  of  the  pullets 
the  disease.  w.  c.  t.  hatched  at  this  time  will  lay  out  their 

-  first  “clutch”  of  eggs,  then  molt  and  not 

.  lay  again  until  Spring.  But  the  Spring 

eloped  Chickens,  egg s  from  these  pullets  are  line  for  hatch- 

tter  with  our  chickens?  I1.1*:  they  are  larger  than  the  first  eggs, 

m  then,  is  no  meat  on  {ht‘  b,rd»  »«*  'J11,  of  v,^v  trnm  \h'\  ]™g 
east :  the  white  moat  rest,  and  the ;  chicks  are  strong (  and  viable, 
i  Ti,,.,-  *,v.  i n  tr,u-tA  * r-  Barron  had  no  miimniotli  incubator 
L  q,uf  „  up  HI  l»»t  full;  whether  he  hue  put  one 

Wifi  it  puv  tg  Lep  •«.*£'*  1  <>»  »’.t 

mor?  They  are  not  in-  h'nk  11  HU'Se*®  Vn  "'h''1'  i"™' 

s  tender;  they  are  fed  J**0  *’  f  'n,n  J00  to  360-egg  machines, 
it  whole  grain,  and  a  aiU‘  broods  >"  small  lots  m  colony  houses, 

wheat  bran,  middlings  asrm  T 

T  „  The  breeds  he  keeps  are  \vhite  Leg¬ 

horns.  White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Rocks 
and  Buff  Orpingtons.  lie  keeps  more 
use  of  birds  failing  to  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  than  of  the 

other  breeds. 

I  never  heard  him  say  what  proportion 
of  the  chicks  hatched  he  expects  to  raise, 
but  I  guess  that  he  does  not  fall  very 
much  short  of  75%.  The  best  record  of 
a  Barron  Leghorn  that  I  have  heard  of 
is  284  eggs  in  a  year,  which  is  30  eggs 
less  than  Lady  Eglantine;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Lady  Eglantine  is 
herself  half  Barron  stock.  .She  is  out  of 
a  male  imported  bird. 

To  the  last  question  my  reply  is  that 
Mr.  Barron  trap-nests  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  most,  promising  birds;  it 
would  cost  too  much  to  trap-nest  7,000. 
He  also  trap-nests  the  pullets  from  spe¬ 
cial  matings  to  determine  the  results  of 
different  matings.  geo.  a.  cosguove. 


Indigestion  ;  Hen  Manure  and  Coal  Ashes 

Recently  I  noticed  one  ben  appeared 
dumpish,  feathers  untidy,  seemed  to  stand 
out.  scraggly  all  over.  .She  did  not  eat,  “The  truest  philosopher,”  says  Jerome 
would  hold  her  wings  away  from  her  IC  Jerome,  “I  ever  heard  of  was  a  worn- 
body,  seemed  to  be  straining  as  though  an.  She  was  brought  into  a  London  hos- 
to  discharge,  seemed  weak  in  her  legs,  pital,  suffering  from  a  poisoned  leg.  The 
wabbly,  bad  bard  work  getting  on  the  house  surgeon  made  a  hurried  examina- 
roost.  This  morning  would  not  eat.,  was  tion.  He  was  a  man  of  blunt  speech, 
weak,  could  not  walk  without  falling  'It  will  have  to  come  off,’  he  told  her. 
down.  Diagnosis,  indigestion.  Treat*  ‘What,  not  all  of  it?’  ‘The  whole  of  it, 
nient,  four  ounces  warm  soapsuds  in  a  I  am  sorry  to  say,’  growled  the  house 
vaseline  bottle,  two  teaspooufuls  olive  surgeon.  ‘Nothing  else  for  it?’  ‘No 
oil  mixed,  used  ns  an  injection  with  a  other  chance  for  you  whatever.’  explained 
half  ounce  glass  syringe,  two  syringefuls  the  house  surgeon.  ‘Ah.  well,  thank  hoav- 
in  about  three  hours.  She  ate  Cornell  ens.  it's  not  my  ’ead,’  observed  the  lady.’  ” 
mash  and  was  on  her  feet.  This  is  the  — Weekly  Telegraph. 


■C’Aa  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BREEIIINt*  WHITE  MICE  18  PROFITABLE 

Half  million  used  in  NVw  York  City  alone  Irt*t  year  by 
medioal  institutions  and  laboratories  in  roKoaren  work. 
The  demand  cannot  bo  supple  d.  Women  and  Yoiina: 
reopje  can  earn  a  Rood  Inonine  at  Little  Expense 
■  fid  Trouble.  Write  fur  v»a/‘t.ienlai;?. 

UAMAPO  FARMING  CO.,  Ine.  MONSEY,  X*  Y, 


Don’t  kill  your  young  chicks  by  careless \i 
feeding.  Nine-tenths  of  poultry  losses 
could  be  avoided  by  feeding 

F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA  K* 

During  tho  Fir*t  Ten  Days 

Positively  avoids  bowel  and  digestive 
trouble  that  cither  kills  the  chick  or  Mm 
stunts  its  growth.  A  necessity  to  At#  ll 
Turkeys  and  Pheasants.  A  food  /Zijiiw 
that  produces  wonderful  results. 

Used  by  successful  poul- 
trymen  since  1884.  % 

At  your  dealers,  or  Vr"  /[ 

write  direct  for  offer  of  *y  // 

trial  package  by  Parcel  •’.•/  j 

Post.  Booklet  on  pre-  /  / 

vention  of  poultry  losses  ».*';*  if  J 
sent  FREE.  Satisfac-  ’’«,J  /  J 

tion  or  money  back.  '.  ,  *  \.f 

F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON  ‘  •  T 

/  N.  A  4  Moln  Slroat,  -t  . 

%  L«n»dal®i  P».  flMIHIIII 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street.  N.Y. 


BRED  TO  LAY-S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baity  clucks,  *12  per 
I  III).  Hatching  Kegs,  till  pnr  101);  $50  por  1 .000.  (Mr- 

mi  nr  free.  PERKY  BKKIOS,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 


Get  This  Book 

Make  more  money  selling  your  farm  pro¬ 
duce  direct  by  mad.  Get  the  high  prices 
that  the  consumer  pays.  Thi3  book  shows 
you  how.  It  tells  you  how  to  build  a  mail 
order  business,  how  to  secure  and  retain  cus¬ 
tomers  and  full  instructions  for  creating  a 
successful  mail  otderfarm  produce  business. 

This  book  shows  you  the  safest,  cheapest 
and  most  convenient  method  of  packineand 
lists  the  complete  line  of 

H  &  D  T3sctel  BOXES 

for  every  purpose.  Made  of  corrugated  jute 
board— stand  the  strain  of  rough  handling 
without  breaking.  Takelittlcspace  when  not 
in  use.  Easily  packed — no  sawing  or  nailing. 
Meet  the  government  parcel  post  rules. 

The  Book  Is  Worth  Money 
^ ^  -ji-ilt  because  It,  shows  you  bow  to  make 
fa  |  in !]  more  money.  St.ua  10c  for  copy  and 
ft  iljii  |.  Bjillldl— .  wiili  the  book  we'll  send 

11 1  you  A  10c.  rebate  coupon 

|  (fZT  JXZ  jJS  good  with  your  first 

III  I  order  so  that  you  really 

H  i  I  KOt.  it  free.  Order  your 

ft  1|J  i|  |  I  copy  now  before  the 

lj  II  II 1  llllij  I  edition  is  exhausted, 

||  ||,!nK!|||  ;  JJje  Hinde  &  Dauch 

■  -k —J|  144  Decatur  Si.,  Sandusky,  0. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Turn  Barron  and  Danish  Strains,  Hatching  eggs, 
f i  "in  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Writ©  for  prices. 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3.  Alexandria,  Virginia 


LEADING  PEN  AMERICAN-BRED  LEGHORNS 

HUS  DITfi.MIlKU  AT  IMEItNATION Al.  LAVIMi  00KTK8T 
284  lTIH-252-ogg  pedigreos.  Large,  vigorous,  farm- 
tai-«d  breeding  stock  that  makes  good.  I>ay-o)d 
chicks  that  live.  White  Diarrhea  unknown.  Fnrtila 
tgrs  Valuahlfl  mating  list- 
FRANK  R.  HANCOCK.  JACKSONVILLE.  VT. 


FUN  OK  PROFIT?  WHY  NOT  BOTH 

Wiih  the  PEASLEY  STRAIN  of  S.C. W.  LEGHORNS 

4th  in  last  laying  contest  (100  pen*  competing.)  Of¬ 
ficial  individual  record,  252.  Winners  of  silver  cup* 
end  blue  ribbons  for  laying  eggs,  Tim  highest 
profit  strain.  Chicks,  $15  hand  rad;  cockerels,  $5. 

1’KASLKY,  -  CHKSII  IRK,  CONN. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  sain. 

M I  LI  BROOK  FARM,  M.  1.  Palmer,  P.o»..  Allred  Slahon.  N.Y. 


200  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

at  FI  each  to  quick  buyer.  Must,  reduce  stock. 
BEEN  A  VISTA  FARMS,  -  Summerville,  N  J. 


Cl  A  IA  8  and  10  S.  C.  Buff  Lcg- 

I  rV  horns,  etc-  Money 

Back  for  Dead  ones. 
JACOB  NET  MON  D,  -  McAllisterville.  Pa. 


Place  Your  Order  for  Chicks  Now 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN-BRED  LEGHORNS— no  English 
Wood.  Don’t  send  to  us  if  you  want  anything  but 
the  pure,  unadulterated  American  Leghorn  that  we 
have  been  Improving  for  year*.  We  raise  VV.  Leg¬ 
horns,  not  brassy  or  yellow  Leghorn.*,  and  we  don't 
raise  the  2  or  3  pound  kind.  Our  strain  has  got  size 
and  color  aud  pullets  from  these,  properly  handled, 
lay  «KCS  thafcbrlne  top-market  prices.  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  Leghorns  that  you  will  eventually 
buv.  Birds  frOBl Our  strain  last  year  laid  op  as  high 
as  252  eggs,  and  for  good  average  egg  production  in 
big  flocks  thoynron  very  profitable  strain.  We  have 
customers  who  cleared  over  $4  a  bird  last  year  from 
our  stock,  the  run  of  the  hatch.  Wo  are  tran-nest- 
ine  ©very  pullet  on  our  plant,  and  our  methods  and 
farm  are  always  open  for  tho  inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  Issue  a  104-page  catalogue;  costs  us  over 
14c, ,  that  wo  will  mail  to  you  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

The  Everlay  Farm,  (The  Lord  Tanns)  Box240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 


30  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hens 

60c  each.  20IJ  White  Leghorn  puiluts  at  50c.  each. 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  at  50c.  to  $1  each. 

H.  M.  KEITH,  •  Box  441,  HOSNBLL,  N.  Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ung1stsb  aDr!  oAn- 

Wvandott©  cockerels.  Pedigree*  ail  over  200.  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  ConnellavlUo,  Fa. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

We  offer  Wyandotte  chicks  from  pure  Barron 
strain  hens  mated  loan  imported  cockerel  from 
one  of  Mr.  Barren'll  heaviest  layers,  a  bird  with 
a  record  of  283  eggs  in  the  pullet  year  Mating 
list  of  Barron  Leghorns  of  same  high  quality 
ready  February  1. 

Breeding  stock  on  range  all  winter.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  forty  cents  each,  $40  psr  hun¬ 
dred.  Discount  of  20  pnrcnnt  from  those  prices 
on  orders  received  before  February  20th  with 
deposit  of  one  quarter  cash.  Bale,  live  deliv¬ 
ery  or  money  refunded. 

A  few  fine,  well-developed  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
pure  Barron  strain,  sired  by  above  imported 
male,  $4  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

CP  RURPiFR  McDonogh  School 
•  *-*•  DUIYULiIY  Farm,  McDonogh,  Md. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

free  range  stock.  Sons  of  directly  imported  birds,  $3 
each.  Eggs  $5  per  100.  Brae  Burn  farm, GaylardsvHle.Cimn. 


White  Leghorns  0™ochS 

Circular.-  Warnken  Poultry  l<  arm, Sail  Point,  N.Y. 


r  LI  C  BROWN  and  WHITE  IEGH0RNS.  ROCKS. 

L  it  1  L  l\.  U  R  •  RIDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  Catalogue  fre  • 
YV.  !•'.  II 1  LLPOT,  ltox  1 ,  Frenolitovru,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chin  Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  dSBlI** vfc* "I 

Acd.  Barred  Backs,  liulit  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.  W  and  B. 
Icohorn  .  Utility  and  show  quality  Catalogue  free 
KIVEllDALli  POULTRY  FARM,  Uiverclal©  N.  d. 


K  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OAV  OLD  CHICKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S-  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  bo  satisfied.  Write  tor  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date, 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  d. 

A.  B.  HALL'S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

15  cents.  Wiotcr-layinQ  leghorns  holding  second  place 
among  all  Leghorns  in  the  Laying  Contest.  2,000 
chicks  per  week  after  March  1st.  Orders  hooking. 
Cockerels,  *5.  A.  B.  IIALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-200-281 -egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets  and 
1  cock  for  *15.  Hatching  eggs  $7  per  100.  Baby 
chicks.  $8  per  50:  $15  per  100. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  -  Hn.bSDAbK,  N  Y. 

Tom  BarronS.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

hatching  eggs  trom  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
imported  male*  from  060-egg  hen.  Also  American 
bred  record  laying  stock.  Breeders  free  rangegrown, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Chicks  properly  hatched; 
easy  to  raise.  Capacity  2,500  weekly.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prices  low.  It. T. Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  2 -year  old  hen*  On  free  grass  range  mated 
wltll  Tom  Barron  male*  from  200-egg  liens.  Eggs  and 
cbiclts  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  on  nrilvai.  In¬ 
fertile  egg*  In  ©xccaa  of  101,  replaced  free,  fundee  in- 
cutmtor  operated  by  rim  owner,  whose  personal  attention 
is  given  to  all  shipments.  So  acres  and  25  years'  exper¬ 
ience  devoted  to  8,  f.  XV.  T .t‘s-1  ko'I  1  -  Eggs.  $7  a  100. 
Chicles,  $11  a  100.  quantity  |trlc«N  and  tub.rmj.tion  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  &  Mgr.  St.  James  P.  o.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Over  100,000  Egg  Capacity 

It,  is  where  the  shipment  of  ”  Day  old  Chicks" 
originated  24  years  ago  by  me.  Undoubtedly 
more  chicks  huve  been  shipped  from  my 
Hatchery  than  any  other  in  America.  I  was 
in  the  business  for  years  before  others  knew 
or  thought,  of  such  a  thing.  Our  Booklet,  giving 
description  and  low  prices  of  eight  of  the 
leading  breeds,  and  other  things  you  should 
know  is  free. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  ::  Stockton.  N.  J. 


S  O.Wkll.UgkawTtt'Arti^SRSr.'M 

America  can  Produce.  25.000cliicks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
!‘*  kvS  tuW.  Write  US.  Twin  Oak*  Farm,  ltox  It,  I'alni,  rn.  I'rt. 


cn  nnn  PUIP.If^— 'Vyundotte3,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
DU.UUU  OnluRO  an,|  n, -oilers.  7c.  each  and  up.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  ^i  n/  ^reTt^Ta^ 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price,  So 
ii  huudriul,  O.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater,  V». 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World’s  champion,  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  f  ARM.  Ocnton  Maryland 


HATCHING  EGGS  Snd„°,AnLI 

From  heavy  laying  strain  of  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  island  lied*,  Orders  booked  now  ror  Spring 
Delivery-  C.  A.  GAKPE,  Marlborough,  N.  Y' 


)  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
1  S.  C.  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  enarnntood.  Circnlur  free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Ruute  2,  Bux  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  “s^rTS'* 

3,000  breeders  mi  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  TSU.UOi)  baby  chicks  for 
iiiltj  and  60,000  hatching  oess.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  U  $12  per 
100.  No  order  loo  large  or  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  orders  in 
early,  Eegs  for  hatching  now  ready,  <3>  $0  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book,  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinu 
Solved,  free  with  al!  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  7  5,  Pleasant  Y’alley,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST-'^VgiJ 

Comb  Leghorns  pays  $.7  each  over  ordinary  hens. 

Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


rii/c  DDcrnc  you  cannot  buy 
rut  onccuo  stronger  vital- 

0n  45  ACRES  jty*  ,for  hatching. 

FREE  RANGE  y 

*  .  Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 

Write  for  C  i  r  culats.  Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


S?  S.  c.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

•12  per  lob,  HUO  per  l.Otxi  Eggs,  SI  per  lt>;  M  per  HK'.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching, 41.60 per75  eggs.  J.Ouylesher,S«fihuniberl*nd.P«. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels 

$1  each  aud  upwards  A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Spnnos,  N.Y. 

Thoroughbred  Poo ItrrJiE’fcS'V’S' 

Kgg.  15.  $1;  II),  12.  Catalog  free.  H«nry  K-  Mohr.  Ouokertown.  e*. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  nntl  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  Tlie  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century’*  expertebO©.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly 
Hatched  Healthy,  Vigor©" a  I>ity-old  Chicks,  the  kina 
that  will  Improve  your  flock  or  etart  you  right  in  the 
Poultry  tmsioi'Hx,  Book  v our  order  h  NOW  for  Ki  hruary 
ami  .March  delivery.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Nexhanic  Station,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- “T/iVy 

stock-  Hatching  Kegs.  $5,  $6  and  $7  per  100;  $1.5(1 
and  $2  per  15.  Chi.-ks,  *15  and  $20  per  100.  HEDGE- 
CROFT  POULTRY  FARM,  S.  0.  Valentine,  Penninoton,  N-  J. 


CD  Root  Rroorfo-Uliickens.  ducks,  geese  turkeys, 
DUucSIurccUs  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 

-rile.  Valuable  catalogue  tree.  H.A.  Sorter.  Box  ?9.  Stile  (mile,  P». 


POULTRYMEH,  ATTENTION:  BS«'hj  cSkte 

sale  eneli  week  commencing  March  I.  Price.  $15  for 
lot).  Write  for  circular.  The  Elmore  Farm,  Bridueporl, Conn. 


Eggs  forHatching  »SHiii,  pUm 

Strain,  at  $1.  $2,  $3.  *4  and  $5 per  setting  and  at 
per  hundred.  Delivery  on  and  after  February  15t 
HIGH  LAWN  FARM,  -  LENOX,  MAS 


nilCC  DApifC— Cocks— Hena— Co  c  herein— 
Durr  nUUTVo  Fullets.  MEI.0.  Somers,  Connecticut 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


Livable  Chicks  $15  per  1 0O 

.•'ilver  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $1‘2  per  IDO 
IVkin  »ml  Uouen  (Ducklings  25c.  each) 
AIDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  -  R  34,  Plioenixville.  Pa. 

RrnnTa  Tin*lrovc — 'Eargest  in  United  States. 

Drome  lUIlveyb  F.  It.  Gamsey,  Clayton.  N.Y. 


White  Leghorns..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

Wfl  tiro  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  hairy  chicks  shipped  in  strong;  well  ventilated  box. -s,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Kggsfnr  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy,  vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blond  Into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  speriulty  of 
sleeking  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  triable 
its  to  give  you  bettor  service, 

Oilr  ttmtilno m<l]  {lluetmted  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  fo-.I.ry 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farm*,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


While  Holland  I urkeya 

isfaction  guaranteed.  H.W.  Anderson, Stewartstowri  Pa. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  £frt 

Red,  ('nmpinox,  Minorca*.  Leghorns.  Wvannottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  B.  ii,  Athens,  I’tv. 


'T^URELfoKT 

FARMS  3 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  F.ggs  and  Chides  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  (or  descriptive  circular  and 

prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
l>  Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Floors  for  Henhouses 

Do  yon  advise  a  cement,  lumber  or 
earth  floor  in  brooder  house?  Would  you 
advise  laths  and  plaster  for  the  house'  or 
sheathing;  and  for  laying  house,  too? 

New  York  .  B.  b.  p. 

The  question  of  material  for  floors  is 
largely  one  of  personal  preference;  nil 
those  mentioned  are  good.  Concrete  is 
most  durable,  easily  cleaned,  sanitary 
and  economical,  iu  the  long  run ;  matched 
hoards  may  be  a  little  cheaper;  if  placed 
above  ground  with  a  circulation  of  air  be¬ 
neath.  they  me  durable  and  they  are 
probably  a  little  more  comfortable  for 
the  fowls  than  concrete.  Dirt  floors  are 
cheapest :  if  well  drained  beneath  so  ns 
to  remain  dry  and  replaced  on  the  sur¬ 
face  once  or  twice  annually  they  have  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  two.  If  properly  eared  for  I  should 
ftrefer  them ;  if  neglected  they  become 
foul  and  unsanitary,  though  dry  earth  has 
great  capacity  as  an  absorbent  and  disin¬ 
fectant,  and  will  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  much  longer  than  might  be  thought. 

Por  the  walls  I  should  use  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  cheapest,  granting  in  either 
case  that  the  walls  are  to  be  made  wind- 
tight  and  smooth  enough  to  whitewash. 
These  replies  apply  both  to  stationary 
brooder  houses  and  buildings  for  layers. 

M.  B.  I). 


Serum  Treatment  of  Colds 


I  have  a  lot  of  Hamburg  show  birds 
that  I  am  anxious  to  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  almost  constantly  suf¬ 
fering  from  colds  or  roup,  running  at  the 
nose,  and  rattling  in  the  throat  and  chest, 
joss  of  weight  and  color.  No  membranes 
in  throat  or  month  ;  quite  a  few  die  after 
long  illness.  The  ordinary  remedies,  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  kerosene,  tonics, 
etc.,  do  not  cure.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  using  antitoxins  or  bactorins  and 
wouM  like  to  know  if  you  have  had  any 
experience  with  same.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  use  of  same,  which  to  use, 
dosage,  etc.  I  am  a  retired  M.  D„  so 
will  be  able  to  get  and  handle  the  reme¬ 
dies.  o.  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

If  any  practical  menus  of  curing  or 
preventing  colds,  roup,  etc.,  in  fowls  by 
means  of  serums  or  antitoxins  has  been 
developed  I  do  not  know  of  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  such  serums  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market  in  Europe  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  in  this  country,  iit  any 
rate,  serums  for  inoculation  against  fowl 
cholera  have  been  available.  I  doubt, 
however  whether  the  use  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  and  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  making  such  expensive  reme¬ 
dies  popular  in  the  poultry  yard.  If  iu 
spite  of  good  care,  proper  sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings  and  generally  healthful  condi¬ 
tions,  a  flock  of  birds  continued  to  suffer 
from  colds  or  from  roup,  I  should  sus¬ 
pect  inherent  we_Lness  in  the  strain  and 
should  be  inclined  to  replace  the  stock. 
True  roup,  however,  is  easily  carried 
over  and  maintained  tn  n  flock  and  may 
require  most  vigorous  and  thorough 
measures  to  eradicate  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  With  Colds 

In  November.  1914,  I  sprayed  our  hen¬ 
house  with  a  highly  recommended  snray 
for  lice,  also  disinfectant.  Next  morning 
all  the  hens  seemed  to  he  coughing  and 
sneezing,  and  I  had  considerable  trouble 
with  sick,  droopy  birds.  Heads  would 
swell  and  in  rare  cases  eyes  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  closed,  with  white  looking  matter 
showing  between  the  lids.  I  gave  them 
permanganate  of  potash,  and  while  T  was 
giving  this  it  seemed  to  hold  trouble  in 
cheek,  but  soon  after  I  stopped  it  the 
trouble  would  recommence.  During  the 
Summer  I  had  hut  little  trouble,  although 
or  cold  rainy  days  it  was  more  noticeable. 
My  pullets.  Barred  anti  White  Rocks, 
were  laying  before  I  put  them  in  Winter 
quarters  in  November,  and  1  noticed  then 
that  some  of  them  wore  sneezing  a  little. 
The  pullets  are  in  the  top  of  the  hen¬ 
house  (house  25x12)  long  side  to  cast; 
sottlh  has  one  opening  4x3  anil  it  is  never 
closed  ;  one  window  on  east  side  closed. 
They  have  out  straw  to  scratch  iu  and 
frequently  changed,  although  it  may  be  a 
hit  musty,  us  it  got  wet  several  tiines  in 
the  stack  before  we  got  it  under  cover. 
Should  I  keep  on  using  permanganate  of 
potash  all  the  time,  aud  if  so  what 
strength?  c.  J.  B. 

Maine. 


It  is  hard  to  account  for  these  con¬ 
tinued  colds  if  your  poultry  quarters  are 
dry  and  well  ventilated.  A  single  window 
3  feet  hy  4  feet,  does  not  give  a  large 
opening  fill-  the  ventilation  of  a  house  12 
feet  by  25  feet,  but  if  the  air  within  is 
fresh  and  does  not  contain  so  much  mois¬ 
ture  that  the  walls  and  litter  rapidly  be¬ 
come  damp  in  cold  weather  there  seems 
little  to  criticise  iu  that  respect.,  l’rob- 
nbly  there  are  glass  window*  that  admit 
sunlight  and  <uiu  be  opened  also  if  need 
he.  If  roup  is  not  present,  and  your  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trouble  does  not  indicate 
so  serious  a  disease,  the  condition  of  the 
fowls  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they 
were  being  kept  in  close  quarters  with  in¬ 
sufficient  sunlight  atttl  not  enough  fresh, 
dry  air.  If  the  permanganate  of  potash 
gives  .good  results  there  is  no  reason,  ex¬ 
cept  its  price,  why  it  should  not  he  given 
continuously.  Give  as  strong  a  solution 
as  the  fowls  Will  drink  freely,  m.  b.  d. 


THE  HENYARD 


What  About 


February  12,  191G, 


Hlnpton  Institute*  Virginia  . . 

Toth  Bros..  Conueotleiit  . . 

White  jA'gliorn  t’lnh,  Illinois  . 

Harry  Williams.  Connecticut  . 

Oakcrest  Karin,  New  York  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey. . . 
Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns, 

I. ,  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  . 

O,  L.  Mngrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . . . . . . 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey.... 

Mottled  Anconas, 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  . 

Elmwood  Farm,  Now  York  . . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Olied  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  . 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Wm.  Ft.  Wells,  Rhode  Island' . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirteenth  week  shows  a  big  gain 
in  egg  production.  having  been  laid 

as  against  2,047  lasl  week.  This  is  a 
gain  of  522  eggs  it)  the  week.  Doubtless 
the  week  of  mild  weather  stimulated  egg 
production  in  all  the  birds.  White  Wyari- 
dottes  arc  the  leading  breed  this  week. 
Obed  G.  Knight's  pen  laying  just  four 
dozen.  A.  W.  Rmnery’s  pen  of  It.  I. 
lteds  from  New  Hampshire  are  second 
with  an  output  of  -Hi,  I*.  W.  Backus 
Wyandottes  are  third,  with  a  score  of  45 
and  Tom  Barron's  Wyandottes  fourth 
with  a  score  of  44.  This  is  close  compe¬ 
tition  when  the  variation  of  the  four 
leading  pons  is  only  four  eggs.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron's  White  Wyamlottes  have  wrested 
the  supremacy  from  .Tulos  F.  Franeais' 
Barred  Rocks,  which  have  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  pen  in  the  total  score  almost  from  the 
beginning.  Barron’s  44  eggs  this  week 
against  Franeais’  20.  has  put  Barron’s 
total  up  to  471,  against  463  by  the 
Barred  Rocks.  Will  Barron’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  third  in  the  total  score,  their 
record  being  423.  Obed  G.  Knight’s 
Wyandottes  have  laid  410.  These  are 
the  only  pens  to  reach  400  eggs. 

Goal  ashes  would  not  ordinarily  be  con¬ 
sidered  much  of  a  food  for  young  chicks, 
but  the  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Funner, 
who  keeps  over  a  thousand  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks,  has  an  article  in  this  week’s 
number  giving  his  experience.  lie  has 
coal  burning  brooding  Stoves  that  furnish 
the  heat  for  about  000  chicks  in  a  brood¬ 
er.  Spilling  some  ashes  one  day  when 
taking  them  out.  when  lie  returned  to 
clean  up  there  wasn’t  any  there,  and  the 
ashpit  of  the  stove  was  filled  with  chicks 
eating  all  the  ashes  they  could  find. 
Chicks  need  mineral  matter  and  their 
ordinary  grains  do  not  furnish  enough. 
Wood  ashes  would  not  fill  the  bill,  be¬ 
sides  they  contain  too  much  potash,  hut 
coal  ashes  for  chicks  and  hens  will  often 
be  greedily  eaten,  and  do  them  good. 

Good  sweet  ground  bone  or  bone  meal 
is  ^greatly  needed  by  growing  chicks. 
Both  the  phosphorus  and  the  lime  which 
the  hone  contains  are  essential  elements 
of  the  chick's  frame.  If  these  were  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  there  would  he  fewer 
cases  of  leg  weakness  reported  every 
year,  in  growing  clucks. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  12  20G 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  13  104 

Frank  E.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  0  210 

Jules  F.  Fra  non  is,  Lone  Island .  29  403 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  ........  17  202 

Fairfields  Farms,  New  Hampshire....  14  332 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  . .  0  100 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  21  281 

Uoek  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  31  259 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  12  101 

White  Rocks. 

Rranford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 20  148 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  . 38  203 

Albert  X.  Lenzcti,  Massachusetts .  38  239 

Keweennh  Kami.  Massachusetts......  15  200 

Ilollistnn  Hill  Korin,  Massachusetts..  34  291 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall  Connecticut . 31  1C5 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  Connecticut..  25  78 

White  Wyandottes. 

T.ime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  29  204 

National  White  Wynn.  Club.  Pa .  22  184 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  48  419 

W.  Ruckus,  Ontario . 45  380 

Monish  Farm,  Ontario  .  32  192 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  27  185 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  23  341 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts. . .  37  291 

J.  K.  Wutsnti.  Connecticut .  30  145 

Tom  Hamm,  Eiigluud  .  44  471 

MnrsiVon  Cross  !'.  Farm,  England .  41  349 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . 30  158 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  31  241 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . . 29  20S 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  27  90 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Knnhnrn,  Massachusetts. . .  19  271 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts.......  15  231 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  20  307 

A.  B.  Brumlage,  Connecticut .  31  221 

Iliilview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont .  37  355 

Ilomei*  P,  Peniing,  Connecticut .  18  104 

Charles  O.  PoiheuiilS,  Non  York,.,..,  35  317 

s,  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  20  loo 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  38  243 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island......  35  99 

II.  W.  San  horn,  Massachusetts .  28  239 

llarry  R.  Cook,  Connecticut  .  28  205 

A.  W.  Rnmery,  Now  Hampshire......  40  307 

If.  1>.  Clark,  Connecticut .  34  328 

Allan's  Hardtoheat  Iteds.  Rhode  Island  17  211 

Charles  Meeker.  Connecticut  . 41  228 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts .  25  199 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut.........  30  385 

It.  W.  Colllngwood,  New  Jersey .  31  207 

W.  II.  Bumstcnd,  Connecticut .  19  118 

I’iuecrcst  Orchards,  Massachusetts..,.  41  822 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  20  201 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  29  215 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  13  284 

Braeshle  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  15  242 

Jay  II  Ernisse,  New  York .  29  211 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  10  54 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  30  128 

Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  Id  139 

Windswcep  Farm,  Connecticut  .  29  231 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  24  245 

P.  G.  Piatt,  Pennsylvania  .  9  88 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.  12  133 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut  .  34  240 

Chas.  Heigh  Ohio  .  9  93 

Toro  Barren.  England  .  38  850 

Will  Barron,  England  .  17  423 

J,  Collinson,  England  .  35  298 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England1 .  33  294 

Pushkin  Poultry  Kami,  Pa .  31  175 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  25  257 

River  Ledge  Karin,  Connecticut .  32  180 

Frank  R  Hancock.  Vermont .  42  314 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  .  17  105 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  13  153 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  22  200 

W.  H.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  22  189 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York  .  31  220 

N.  W.  Hendryx.  Connecticut .  15  93 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y....  24  237 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  23  152 


Concrete  hen  house 


Concrete  is  Sanitary 

No  place  for  vermin  or  germs;  easily  kept  clean;  stock 
is  healthier.  Fireproof,  permanent,  economical  —  no 
after-costs. 

Hen  Houses  for  instance 

Kats  cannot  gnaw  through  ;  no  farm  tools,  one  inch  boards  for 
cracks  for  vermin  to  hide  in.  forms,  small  pieces  of  gas  pipe  to 
Cleaned  by  spraying  with  oil  and  support  nests,  and  Iteavy  wire  mesh 
burning  out.  Lastly  built  with  to  strengthen  the  concrete. 

Free  construction  help 

Let  us  help  you  build — tell  you  how  to  make  forms  ;  how  to  mix, 
pour  and  finish.  Also  approximate  costs  when  me  know  how  you  want 
to  build.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  farm  book  and  information — free. 
When  you  buy  cement,  ask  for  Atlas — the  most-used  cement. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co# 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines 


Coal  Brooder  Stove 

I  intend  to  hatch  about  1,800  chicks 
and  wish  to  buy  three  coal  colony  brood¬ 
ers.  Would  it  be  better  to  buy  two  big 
ones  and  two  smaller  ones  in  order  after 
the  second  batch  hatches,  to  transfer  the 
first  hatch  to  the  smaller  brooders,  or 
would  three  big  ones  be  better?  *  Nine 
hundred  of  the  chicks  will  be  hatched  iu 
Mnreh,  and  the  remainder  iu  April. 
Connecticut.  c.  o. 

The  coal  burning  brooder  stove  has 
been  used  by  the  writer  with  excellent 
success.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you 
purchase  three  larger  ones,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  transfer  the  chicks  to 
the  larger  stoves  later  in  the  Spring. 


Floor  for  Brooder  House 

I  had  intended  making  a  cement  floor 
in  brooder  house,  hut  thought  that  would 
be  too  cold.  JIy  next  idea  was  to  use 
a  board  floor  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards 
with  a  layer  of  roofing  between,  but  the 
disadvantage  there  would  he  if  I  put  it 
much  above  ground  it  would  be  cold,  and 
if  I  put  it  close  the  ground  it  would  be 
a  harbor  for  rats  and  mice.  IIovv  would 
concrete  with  a  layer  of  roofing  between 
layers  of  concrete  and  board  on  top  be? 

Pennsylvania.  K.  c.  u. 

A  cement  floor  is  very  satisfactory  for 
a  brooder  house,  as  it  is  rat  and  mice- 
prouf  and  can  he  kept  in  a  very  sanitary 
condition.  If  there  is  an  underfilling  of 
cinders,  the  floor  should  not  be  damp. 
<  >f  course,  care  must  be  taken  in  select¬ 
ing  a  site  for  such  a  house.  I  would 
suggest  that  yon  use  an  inch  or  two  of 
sand  on  top  of  the  cement  floor  during 
the  period  of  brooding.  Cover  the  sand 
in  turn  with  hay  chaff,  coarse  ground 
Alfalfa  or  other  similar  material.  This 
can  he  removed  tit  (he  end  of  each  brood 
and  replaced  with  fresh  material.  Board 
floors  are  subject  to  infestations  of  rats 
and  mice  and  cannot  be  kept  in  as  sani¬ 
tary  a  condition  as  the  cement.  If  the 
sand  and  chaff  is  used  on  the  cement 
floor  I  do  not  think  that  a  top  floor  of 
hoards  will  he  necessary. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Send  me  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm 

I  expect  to  build  a _ , _ 

Name  and  Address: _ 


30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
’  describing  chicken  houses,  troughs,  feeding  floors,  silos,  fence  posts,  etc. 
_ size _ _ _ and  would  like  complete  information 


^^^Sanitary.cory.partableT^^^^  ^  fSlffni&Sj  * 
r  durable.  Open-air  from  ;removable.adjtist-  “3 

able  floor.  Quickly  com  wrLf'djntotirf^rimg  II  HI 

Pen,  Brooder, Colony  or  Laying  House.  Light  1  rJS] 

end  sunny.  Cheaper  end  belter  than  home*  M  [M 

built.  LjjptaaWrlimc.  Samcmaterislsasour  pal 

k  fapiou*  silos.  Cold,  heat,  rodent  3nd  lice 
^ptoof.  Send  for  illustrated  literature 

and  price  luL  — n...;il.  KI1*  Cm. 

Box  c,  pmoUU,  X.  I, 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  inulm^Miiy  rich  |flowlfl|C  re* <1  thoronph 
bred,  lieu  hatched,  fn*u  rfUij;or  ojmii-feoiil  colony  house,  hurtly 
stock.  Scientifically  Him  butt  invity  front  broodlnCwH  and 
lor  hcovleat  wlntor  luyhiir*  'J"  “  kti-iutly  sanitary  plant, 
lien  %  lent  layJnc  laying  rate*  211 

to  26?  cin?H.  HATCHING  KGt.fc  from  magnificent, 
Iafc**,  hardy,  glowing  ted  io*ti  mid  jtiuglv  comb  Im»»,  nut 
puUfrtu,  mated  to  tft-L-ftdM,  1  tat »ie,  litiriilfiic  rod 

in  ill  c*  h,  thvuiHOlvoH  out  of  tr  u  puented  Iiviin,  Penile, 
strum!,  lin tollable.  Unto,  unblemished  cgM,  pnrheted  hourly, 
shipped  <ully;  safe  dcllvuty  giiutauteed.  While  illiirrhoou 

nl>*o1itU‘1y  unknown.  FINK  KUKKOINf#  COl'K* 
ERKkh,  early  hatched,  lat'«*\  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  hacks,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread,  brilliant 
rich  glowing  ted  and  out  of  l  riipiioMlvd  lirns,  HKKKIb 
l.M.  !IKN>,  pullet*,  mated  ui-'s  and  breading  pern, 

We  ship  all  overt!,  S.,  Canada,  and  Ahmad  as  fur  ns  Australia 
and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  StHtes  and  the  U,  S,  Government. 
Courteous,  straightforward  ifralitiKti*  Sa ti$f action  guaran¬ 
teed.  hprlng  egg  orders  now  booking, 

19IG  nintlng  booklet  on  rc<|tie*t, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulnted,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  E*t,  IRli 

R.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO.,  Peek  skill,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte$-“Regal  Strain’’ 

The  world’s  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain."  ICggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  ilocits  of  farm-range  birds. 
$1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  i  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E.  B.  U  N  P  E  R  fl  I  L  L, 
"  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

$1.07  net  protit  per  lien.  One  laid  $8.69.  These  are 
Barron’s  winners,  which  1  ow  n.  Wyandottes.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Cuff  Rocks,  Reds.  All  records  official. 
MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4.  BR1DGEPO  ItT,  CONN. 


A  re  id  biTil-tfi-liiy  slrflln  of  good  color,  and  ii  attonal  reputation. 
Wo  offer  line  e^gn  fur  hatching,  and  day-old  chicles,  front  pedi¬ 
greed  breeders.  We  trapneal  here  and  guarantee  honorable 
treatment  and  satisfaction.  The  National  Farm  School,  Khode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire  Slule  Colleges  are  recent  ciiNtunters. 
Faels  and  leatinnmlul  letters  appear  in  our  new  mating  list, 
which  Is  fire  on  reipiesL  Film  breeding  stock  a  specialty,  at 
reasonable  prices  lot  the  tpuilUy. 

COLON  1 A  I,  FARM.  Box  O,  Temple.  New  limn  paid  re 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
263-egg  stock.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

E.  E.  LEWIS.  -  Apalakhin,  Nkw  York 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Thirtoen  eggs.  Pens  Nos.  1  to  3— $3;  No.  4— $2,-  util¬ 
ity  eggs,  $5  Hundred:  cockerels,  $3  up.  Circular 
Free.  J.  F.  JJY'RON,  75  Quarry  St.,  Williniantic,  Conn. 


Austin's  200  smiN  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin, 
Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  setting  (15):  utility.  $7  SOper  100, 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed-  Fiticks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  P0ULTI1Y  FARM,  Bax  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H, 


Rose  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Exclusively 


Barred  Rocks,  $12  and  ?15  per  100.  R  I.  Reds,  $14. 
White  Leghorlis,  $12.  White  Rocks.  $20.  Hatching 
Eggs.  Orders  Booltod. 

GEO.  II.  DANLEY,  .  Fleming  ton.  N.  J. 


100  Locks  and  Cockerels,  $3  to  $15  each.  100  Hens 
and  Pullets,  $2  to  $10  each.  These  birds  ore  hacked 
by  a  long  line  of  Prize  winners  and  egg  layers. 
BUY.  Success  will  meet  you  half-wav- 
ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  of  Breeders 

About  SMI  of  the  beru  t  horoughbred  birds  we  have  ever 
offered.  Price  quoted  below  will  give  you  mi  easy  start 
In  the  burred  Rock  Itualuess,  or  to  introduce  new  blood 
into  yotn  stock.  IMrdt  priced  according  to  quality. 
rofKFKHl,8$3, $1  amt  $5.  rnt'W gbundgm,  Illi.NS $!und 
$3  (no  higher  priced  for  stdei.  Carefully  mated  trios 
ST.afl  worth  810.  I't.VS  ( 1  male.  1  females1  810. 60  worth  $10. 
11  igher  priced  birds  a  matter  of  eorrespontieni’e.  Order 
from  tills  '‘ad’'.  If  your  birds  arc  not  all  you  export  and 
mure,  return  them.  Your  money  will  be  refunded  No 
argument,  Just  money.  Price  iiki  of  hap  hla;  "c -*  on  nojount, 
DIC.  I1AY MAN.  -  DOVLESTOTYN,  PA. 


HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets.  $2  each.  Cockerels.  $3  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75*  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland.  N.  J. 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 


Iff  nnn  ruifflfc  for  1910  from  our  heavy  winter 
IU,UUU  unlvrVd  laying  strains.  Ainu  Vil»nt  Red 
ami  Pittsfield  Barred  Rook  strains.  Ilnlehiug  eggs  in 
limited  quantities,  dileka  hatched  In  ('amice  Mammoth, 
carefully  inspected  before  shipping  ami  giiai.-iuieed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  Condition,  bin  nnixf  lie  sail, -lied  • 
yve  eannol  keep  your  money.  HO  pullets  raised  from  200 
chicks  shipped  a  customer  iu  Virglnia'last.  year  gav  e  him 
71  eggs  Jail  0th.  Order  now.  PLEASANT  VALLEY’ 
I'Ol  LTKY  FARM,  Lunenburg,  Muss. 


See  their  record  in  last  year’s  contest  at  S  to  its.  Free 
range  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  Wlii tel jeglioru  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS^.^re^ 

eil  Fall  nllrt  Early  Winter  layers  for  breeder*.  Krso-  (I.3S-I0) 
0-r.O;  $B-10U.  llux  100.  H.  (JIAPKEMILSII,  Parian,  Conn 


I  liave  iindoubtodly  one  of  the  finest  and  best  flocks  of  Reds  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  can  supply  you  with  eggs  and  high  class  breediug  stock 
from  our  trap-ne6ted  Reds  of  quality.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  eggs 
and  will  replace  all  Infertile  eggs  If  returned  to  us  ten  days  after  received, 
express  paid.  Send  for  price  list. 

Eggs  $2.  $3  and  $5  per  15;  $10  and  $15  per  lOO 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  5,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Tommie:  “Say.  dad.  what — ”  Father: 
For  gracious’  sake  let  me  have  peace 
from  your  silly  questions!”  Tommie: 
‘‘But  it  isn’t  silly!  1  just  want  to  know 
if  the  earth  were  destroyed  while  a  man 
was  u)i  in  an  aeroplane,  where  would  he 
land?” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


“Lady  Red" 

Record  243  eggs 


oulfry 


'Built*torxtKe  Future 


Make-  Her-Lay 

OAT  SPROUTER 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  the  modern  coal-burning,  self¬ 
feeding.  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

It  raises  "the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks, 
with  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  the  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  ali  imitations. 

Send  us  ycmr  dealer’s  name.  //  he  cannot  supply 
the  .\r,idmmi  me  will  ship  direct. 

DeSr.r  ip  live  circulars  | 

mailed  FREE. 

Newtown  Giant  1  '  j  ‘  £  , 

Incubator  Corp'n 

74  Warsaw  Street  ~  ~ 

Harrisonburg^??  ' 


New  England  Notes 


Feed  Sprouted  Oats  to 
Poultry.  Diminishes  Feed¬ 
ing  Cost,  and  increases 
JEj?r  Yield.  Older  Muity. 
Itiii  motf  ivimplntu,  <*onve 
nlont.  EonltAry,  L>uiuMc  anti 
Compact  sprouter.  ttoea  nil 
t>UM  niiy  outer  Sprouter  j*t 
ary  price  /*nn  or  will  do. 
Cu»tM  only  uixmt  half  an 

much,  Price, delivered  anv« 

sa  nn 

sippt  River,  “  ■  U  U 

9SI  inrhea  bteh.  H  rofoovaMc 
Kiilvumxtul  puna,  7  having 
perforateil  roimivfittUs  hoi- 
lomH,  jinn  on«*  aolid  bottom 
•trip  pun.  NothiuK  to  break, 
njKt  or  irr*t  out  of  order. 
KnoCkilAwn  conatruction. 
Scjrewdnver  rehtillda  It. 

10  Square  Foot  Crowing 
Space  Produces  Luscious 
Green  Nourishing  Food. 
Send  $4.00  now.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circular  on  request. 

The  0.  K.  COMPANY  A 

157E  Water  St.,  N.Y.^Sl 


(Continued  from  page  260.) 
offer  the  prizes  for  best  grade  stock,  and 
thus  encourage  the  study  of  qualities 
and  production  of  more  and  better  dairy 
animals. 

The  market  gardeners,  too.  are  ac¬ 
tive.  They  complain  that  the  regular  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  overcrowded  with 
other  problems  than  theirs.  What  they 
a-slc  is  a  $25,000  branch  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  to  he  located  in  the  great.  Boston 
gardening  section,  and  .$10,000  a  year 
for  its  support.  They  figure  the  money 
would  pay  for  five  acres,  equip  four 
greenhouses,  a  laboratory  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  They  want  it  near  the  trucking 
section,  where  growers  may  easily  keep 
in  touch  with  the  proposed  institution. 
Insects,  diseases,  varieties  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  irrigation  are  giving  the  garden¬ 
ers  consideration  trouble,  and  they  see 
a  chance  of  help  in  this  direction.  Gar¬ 
deners.  fruit  growers  and  farmers  will 
all  he  interested  in  the  bill  to  appoint 
a  Chief  of  Markets  through  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Such  an  official  would 
be  expected  to  investigate  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  great  cities;  a  much  needed 
piece  of  work,  as  anyone  knows  who 
lias  kept  in  touch  with  buyers  and  their 
often  go-as-you-please  relations  with  ship¬ 
pers.  lie  would  also  have  limited  power 
to  fix  rules  for  grading,  packing,  etc., 
under  supervision  of  the  .State  Board. 


he  tv  YQ‘ 


Quality  unequalled.  Big  hatches  anil  (tuarant 
that,  protect  *  you ;  backed  by  20  years  afleadershi 
.We  want  you  to  haven  copy  of  thin  groat.  Guidt 
k  for  Poultry  Kaisers.  Write  for  it  today— free, 

g  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  dept.  38,  BUFFALO.  R.». 

-Act/'  i  urk  ChUfUto  Jhllllt*  J 

i>o*.'oll 


Barron- Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  dock  of 
1.000  layers.  WTitn  me  vom  wants.  BESt  UTILITY 
STOCK.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  VI.  JL»  A  VIS 
Clia.se  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  No  J,  Cincimiatiis,  N.  Y. 


Oa/U<intl 


Business  has  been  very  quiet  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  largely  on  account  of  the  unseason¬ 
able  weather.  Too  many  apples  are  left 
for  the  demand  of  local  markets,  and 
exports  are  largely  impossible.  Best 
Baldwins,  $3.50;  good  quality,  $2.50  to 
$3.  Cranberries  not  too  plenty  and 
rather  poor  in  quality,  go  at  about  $0 
per  hhl.  and  $3.50  per  crate.  .Straw¬ 
berries  quite  plenty  at  30c  per  box. 
Potatoes  have  arrived  too  freely  lately  to 
hold  the  high  prices  of  the  past  few 
weeks;  $2.00  to  $2.80  per  bag  is  limit, 
of  most,  sales.  Sweets,  $1  per  basket. 
Onions  are  in  slower  demand  and  prices 
are  easing  off  a  little,  as  a  large  supply 
is  still  in  growers*  hands;  $2.75  per  bag 
is  about  the  price  on  Connecticut  Valley 
stock.  Squash  short  and  high,  with 
best  Hubbard  selling  at  $60  per  ton.  To¬ 
matoes  rather  reasonable,  at  25  to  35 
cenjs  per  lb.  for  hothouse,  and  Floridas 
$3.50  or  better  per  crate.  Ruta  baga, 
$1.60  per  hhl.  White  eggs.  75  cents  per 
box;  purple  tops,  50  and  60  cents.  Beets. 
75  cents  per  box.  Rhubarb.  10  cents 
per  lh.  from  cellars  mid  hothouse.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  light,  supply  and  fair  demand, 
at  $0  to  $10  per  box  for  best;  others  $4 
to  $8,  according  to  quality.  Good  un¬ 
live  lettuce  sells  very  well,  at  $1  per  box; 
Southern.  $2  per  crate.  Cabbages,  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  hhl. 

Butter  holds  about  as  before  in  sup¬ 
ply  and  consumption.  Some  lots  of  fancy 
stocks  sell  at  34  to  35  cents  per  lb.; 
average  price  on  medium  grades,  30  to 
33  cents.  Some  fairly  good  goes  at  28 
cents.  Cheese  is  held  firm,  ns  export 
trade  is  expected  to  boom  a  little  later; 
IS  to  20  cents  per  lh.  is  about  present 
average.  Eggs  are  up  and  down  some¬ 
what.  as  supply  is  uneven  and  not  bur¬ 
densome  as  yet,,  but  increased  supplies 
are  likely  to  come  any  time,  so  present 
holdings  are  not  held  for  fancy  prices; 
38  cents  is  about  top  price,  others  rang¬ 
ing  from  36  down  to  30  cents;  poor 
grades  of  storage  stocks,  22  and  24  cents. 

Live  poultry  in  good  demand,  at  17 
to  IS  cents  per  lb.  Dressed,  common, 
20  to  22  cents ;  roasting  stock,  22  to  27 
cents ;  broilers,  28  to  30  cents.  Tur¬ 
keys.  22  to  2Se.  Ducks,  18  cents.  Geese 
about  16  cents. 

Dressed  beef,  0%  to  1 1 14  cents;  mut¬ 
ton,  10  cents;  jamb,  12  to  16  cents;  veal. 
11  to  16  cents.  Live  beef  at  Brighton, 
best,  8  cents  per  lb.;  others  7%,  0.  S)/., 
4  and  3  cents.  Live  hogs,  7*4  to  7% 
cents  per  lb.  Dressed.  9  to  cents. 
Veal  calves,  8  to  9  cents.  Milch  cows  in 
very  poor  demand  and  medium  supply, 
$50  to  $75  buys  ordinary  grades,  but 
best  fancy,  large  milkers  up  to  $110. 
Ilorse  trade  fair  and  most  sales  are  in 
medium  weights  and  used  animals  in 
good  condition,  which  sell  at  $125  to 
8200  in  many  cases,  with  some  sales 
both  higher  and  lower.  A.  E.  P. 


from  two  anil  three-y  car-old  stork.  Free  ran; 
cular.  It  0  It  POULTRY  FARM.  Hu  baht 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeden  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for  saie  at 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
ami  price  INr,  upon  request.  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  at  Missouri  Egg  Contest. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young’s  White 
Leghorns.  Perm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  Sir,  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  our  Jinorfit  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  say  about  our  stock. 

Shady  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  -  Bolton,  Mass. 


FARI  YTHinTS-8'  leghorn 

*"‘**'*'L'  *  A-niV^IVO  Freni  Mature  Breeding  Stock 

10  or  12  well-grown,  pure-hred  Cockerels  ready  for 
use  now!  .7.  I,.  LICE,  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


ga.SCAKlSl'SiyL 

White  Wyandotte  HatchingEggs 


ieties  of  Purebred  Poulfrru'ys;.s']fe)  g/an 

ait<1('n1|le  pnps.  ijtirxe  descriptive  catalog 

Edwin  A.  Sou<ler«  Box  R,  Teltortl,  Pa. 


Thin  ooAHhTi'ji  prim*  wluiiom.  Carefully  »bl|i|  **'i, 
fA  $1  per  <tox«u.  Order  Row  And  llW  R8  ihne 
for  fthlpim*  nt.  8*  mi  clip -  It  or  fnoiicy  or 'lev* 
tEO.  HFSSIAN  HILL  FARM.  Croton- to* Hudson,  HA 

AddrnMM  ull  mull  to  New  York  Office 

Mill  IT  o  Eiox  1,  208  Centre  Street 

n  mu  r arm,  now  York  city 


Baby  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs 

Trap-nested  White  Rocks.  State  tested  forW.  Di¬ 
arrhea.  All  Males  from  200-Egg  hens.  Price  lujt  free. 
NOB  SCOT  EGG  FARM-  -  NOBSCOT,  MASS. 


Here  is  an  Opportunity  ^uTtr^mopmT’ims 

2,100  white  Leghorn  chickens,  1,000  pullets  and  1,100 
liens,  which  can  bo  bought  right.  Registered  Mon¬ 
mouth  strain;  nil  large  combs;  good  layers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Lee  K.  Waring-,  730  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Barron  White  Leghorns  ^ VimJhing 

from  selected,  vigorous  breeding  liens.  Our  stuck 
pleases.  Circular  free.  Ransom  Farm  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


Wyandotte  Breeders!  ^“kereS 

from  best  pen  exported  by  Itarnm. at  lf>  each.  Egg 
pedigree  furnished,  M  APLEWQ0U  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Hatching  eggs  from  selected  pens.  ?l.,r,0  per  15.  85'r<> 
fertility  guaranued.  Two-> ear-old  breeding  hens, 
$1  each.  TWIN  OAKS  FARM.  Route  7.  Box  154,  Richmond  Va. 


Thn  PiiimhiHanri  Rlnh  INCHED  RUNNER  BREEDERS 
I  no  uUIIIOB:  lanQ  UIUQ  n  y<.„rs  subscription 

to  JSpi'i'i/bodil’s Poultry  Munazine  to  each  1910  mem¬ 
ber.  Entrance  foo,  $1.  Application  blank  furnished 
by  PETER  E.  PASH,  Secretary,  Candor,  X.  Y. 


!1a  flrninolnno  ’Aid rich  and  Kalleistrass 

lie  urpmgions  lllooil  Ha.IVJ  |.l5e,.s-  Eci,s 

As  from  TW0-YEAR-0L0  selected  In-ceding 
sk  for  circular.  R3iisoiii  Farm.  Chagrin  Falls,  0. 


Large  Partridge  Cochin  Cockerels 


West  woorl.  X.  J 


CILVEH-HAMBURGS,  ANDALUSIANS,  FRIZZLES,  LANGSHANS 

**  Blacn,  Bnff  and  White  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  etc. 
Stock  and  eggs  cheap.  CLARK  BROS.,  Freenort,  0 


Colored  Muscovys 


— $2.f0  pair. 

Jessie  ReyncFs  Petershurg,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Winner'  at  leading  Connecticut  allows.  Young 
toxns  for  sale  only.  Stamps. 

HEDGE  LAWN  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 


SALE-Mammoth  Bronze  Tom  ^efghs.'u  iht 

Choice  stock.  JOHN  0.  S.  WILLi  AMS,  Old  Mystic,  Conn, 


We  will  send  you  as  man  y  gallons  as  you 
want,  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


Kane  s  North  Country  Slrair  Bronze  Turkeys 

at  reduced  prices.  ?Sth  Partridge  RocJc  cockerels, 
$2  ouch.  C.  1>.  KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 


BARN  PAINT 


TURKEYS 

Clioi-’e breeding  stock.  A.  R.  Manson,  Brasie  Corners,  N. Y, 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint 
specialists  and  can  supply  you  with 
paint  for  any  purpose.  Tell  us  your 
wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low  prices. 
We  eun  save  you  money  by  slapping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Footory ;  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 


Direct  Sales  for  Poultry  Products 

T  have  associated  myself,  for  a  time,  at, 
least,  with  a  man  who  is  starting  out 
with  good  courage  and  has  approximately 
1.000  hens  now,  increased  from  about 
>00  last  year. 

We  are  located  right  in  xvliat  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  wealthiest  residential  section 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  city  of  Newton, 
nine  miles  from  Boston,  where  in  a  five- 
mile  circuit  one  could  roach  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  of  means,  who  use  good 
qualities  of  eggs  and  are  not  too  fussy 
'bout  the  price.  The  market  end  of 
ibis  business  is  at  present  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  the  method  being  for  Mr.  A. 
to  call  up  on  his  phone  a  list  of  names 
from  the  telephone  directory  and  make 
bis  "speech."  getting  sometimes  no  new 
•ustoiners  and  sometimes  several,  de- 
peuding  ehiell.v  on  a  12-year-old  hoy  to 
deliver  the  eggs  with  team  and  keen  the 
customers.  'Phis  does  not  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  know  in  a  general  way  why 


THGRUUGH 

BRED 


-Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland,  Virginia 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


Hill  Colony  Brooder,  $30.  Magic  Colony  Brooder,  $15 

Roth  fitted  with  top  »ud  bottom  dr-aft 

Built  of  heavy  nnst  iron,  titr.ed  with  nmgiiziue,  uever  leak  gas,  fire  never 
.•^g.  cues  out,  maintain  an  even  temperature. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  \V.»  will  refnmi  the  money  after  21'  days’ 
A-- v M  Tail  if  Brooders  do  not  do  all  we  claim.  If  you  wish  •«  succeed  you 
'  kave  reliable  brooder'.  Otherwise  success  is  iiqpussiide. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  circular  ami  brooder  booklet  with 


Cheap  as  Wood 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Writ*  tor  free  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.  Terre  haute,  Ind. 


32  Bellevue  A-'e.,  Trenton,  N,  J, 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— cockerels.  52 
ami 53,  Mrs,  ALBERT  HOUSE,  Goshen.  New  York 


Best  Squab  Producers, 

A  I- RIDA  FARM, 


Breediug  Stock  for  Sale 

-  Nlantic,  Conn- 


AUSTIN-VIBI 

Hatching  eggs.'ST  per 
$18  per  1H0.  ANNA  M 

ERT  S.  C.  REDS 

100.  Baby  chicks.  50.50  per  50; 

.  JONES,  llii.t.sn.u.K,  N.  Y, 

Barre 

Park's  bred- today  strr 
hurt,  and  Hill  View 
Baby  chicks.  2  Barr 

D.  EVERETT  J< 

d  Rocks 

iiu,  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  VI- 
Urains.  Hatching  Egg-  and 
ed  Rock  cockerels  for  sale. 

3NES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Barre 

Eggs.  $1  pec  15;  $o  per 

)0U.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel 

d  Rocks 

100.  Dny-old  chicks.  Sill  per 

iamestead,  Georoetuwn.  Delaware 

sale— Fine  White  Rod 

F.  0.  BRYANT,  - 

Cockerels  and  Pekin  Ducks 

SEAFORI),  NEW  YORK 

UIANTE0-F0UR  PARKS'! 
"COCK FUELS.  Mi 
colored.  Edward  H.  Mull 

STRAIN  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

mt  ho  large  frame,  heavy,  light 

er,  Route  2  Saratoga  Springs-  N  Y. 

Fifteen  Most  Pop 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Br 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY 

ular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

eeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FARM,  Box  1G,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  I 
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tarm  tractor 


to  your  “Desk”  or  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.  You  will 
note  among  other  things  that  none  of  the 
oats  blow  down.  Some,  because  the  straw 
is  so  stiff,  au«l  some  because  the  roots 
bold  it  up.  After  reading  some  of  the 
descriptions  you  will  understand  why 
there  is  a  shortage  of  dye  stuff  in  the 
country,  and  who  is  making  a  corner  in 
adjectives.  Excuse  me  for  bothering  a 
very  busy  man,  but  I  have  a  certain 
sense  of  humor  which  urges  me  to  pass 
this  on.  H.  b.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  same  Moore  Seed  Company 
that  sold  Alfalfa  seed  to  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  some  years  back  under  the  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  money  would  he  refunded 
if  the  seed  did  not  prove  true.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  seed  our  subscriber  sent  a 
sample  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  testing  and  the  report  showed  that  the 
Alfalfa  was  foul,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  weed  seeds.  Tie  therefore  returned  the 
seed  and  asked  for  a  refund  of  his  money 
as  agreed.  The  Moore  Seed  Co.  paid  no 
attention  to  his  requests  for  the  refund, 
and  the  farmer  finally  appealed  to  us  in 
the  matter.  Our  efforts  in  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  behalf  also  proved  fruitless,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  the  Moore  Seed  Co.  still 
has  the  subscriber’s  money  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  Alfalfa  and  weed  seed  which  was 
returned.  We  are  glad  to  print  the 
rnents  of  the  above  subscriber  on  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  this  concern  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  be  deceived  by  their  ex¬ 
travagant.  claims.  In  the  matter  of  buy¬ 
ing  seeds  more  than 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Built  to  Wear 
But  Comfortable 


May  we  not  ask  you  for  space  in  your 
columns  to  the  end  that  such  notice  may 
attract  the  attention  of  a  comparatively 
large  percentage  of  gullible  citizens  from 
whom  large  sums  of  money  arc  taken  an¬ 
nually  for  so-called  veterinary  diplomas 
by  a  correspondence  school  located  at 
London,  Canada?  The  promises  and  op¬ 
portunities  held  out  appear  good  to  many 
of  our  farmer  boys,  and  they  invest  their 
hard-earned  cash  for  diplomas  that  con¬ 
fer  neither  honor  nor  authority,  but  on 
the  contrary  after  they  receive,  the  same, 
and  it  may  be  easily  obtained  at  prices 
ranging  from  $25  up,  they  realize  that  it 
is  the  means  of  making  law-breakers  out 
of  them,  or  ultimately  discover  that  ,fact 
when  they  undertake  to  practice  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  We  re¬ 
alize  also  that  these  good  citizens  are 
thus  duped  into  an  honest  belief  that  they 
fare  being  qualified  to  practice  a  profes¬ 
sion  when  in  truth  and  in  fact  they  are 
only  separated  from  their  savings  and 
placed  on  the  road  to  a  court  of  justice, 
there  to  answer  for  the  violation  of  an 
Act  of  Assembly  regulating  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine,  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery  and  veterinary  dentistry.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Examiners  are  charged  by  the 
act  of  May  5,  1015,  P.  E.  248,  to  enforce 
its  provisions.  The  State  is  filling  up 
with  this  class  of  pseudo-prnctitfoners 
whom  we  desire  to  reach  and  advise  not 
to  violate  the  law.  We  also  desire  to 
forewarn  and  safeguard  those  who  may 
contemplate  such  a  course.  It  eau  only 
bring  disaster  to  them  ;  it  does  not  qualify 
them  lo  practice  nor  legalize  them. 

X'.  W.  SALLADE. 

Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 

Medical  Examiners. 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  the  above 
statement  of  the  Secretal-y  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam¬ 
iners,  Auburn,  Pa.  The  particular 
“school"  referred  to  we  assume  to  be  the 
Veterinary  Science  Association  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  regardiug  which  we  have 
persistently  warned  our  readers  for  12  or 
35  years  back.  None  of  the  respectable 
farm  papers  of  course  carries  this  adver¬ 
tising,  hut  we  frequently  see  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  advertisement  in  a  number  of 
the  mail-order  sheets  with  farm  paper 
names.  It  is  our  information  that  none 
of  the  States  recognizes  the  diplomas  of 
this  Canadian  concern — we  would  not 
call  it  a  school. 


It’s  hard  to  find  a  rubber 
boot  that  wears  year  in,  year  out 
and  still  be  comfortable.  It’s 
almost  impossible.  But  there 
is  a  line  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  that  you  can  buy  with  the 
full  knowledge  of 
satisfactory  serv- 
ice.  This  line  is 
sold  under  the 


LII1bL|eL  footweatP 


Look  at  the  two  Lambertville 
“Snag-Proof”  goods  illustrated 
here.  Note  how  sturdily  they’re 
made — what  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Made  of  heavy  sail  duck 
and  seven  thicknesses  of  pure 
Para  rubber — these  hoots  are 
water-tight  and  wear-resisting 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  Lambertville  line.  He’ll 
tell  you  that  money  can’t  buy 
better  rubber  footwear.  If  he 
should  not  sell  Lambertville 
Rubber  Footwear, 
send  us  his  name  and 
g§§^\  we’ll  see  that  you  are 
p supplied  at  regular 

Lambertville  Rubber  Company 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


corn 


anything  else  the 
reputation  and  standing  of  the  houses 
should  be  the  determining  factor  as  to  Hie 
firm  to  be  favored  with  the  order.  No 
"Cheap  John”  seed  house  or  no  seed 
bouse  making  extravagant:  claims  can 
gain  admission  to  the  columns  of  Tin: 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  our  univer¬ 
sal  advice  to  subscribers  to  purchase 
their  seeds  only  from  houses  they  know  to 
be  reliable  and  trustworthy.  Any  other 
course  is  likely  to  r  sult  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  loss  of  crop. 


I  notice  in  Publisher’s  Desk,  of  your 
January  1  issue,  the  case  of  the  Iowa  far¬ 
mers  vs.  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  They  worked  Morgan  Co., 
Ill.,  two  years  ago,  and  caught  most  of 
the  farmers  around  here.  This  year  my 
neighbor,  just  across  the  road,  sowed  15 
acres  of  these  oats;  they  grew  rank  and 
some  said  they  would  make  100  bushels 
an  acre.  When  lie  thrashed  be  didn't  get 
as  many  oats  off  Ids  15  acres,  as  I  did  off 
five  acres  of  Texas  Red.  They  are  no 
good,  grow  too  rank  and  lodge  badly, 
straw  as  big  as  your  little  finger,  nothing 
will  eat  it,  the  oats  all  grow  on  one  side 
of  the  stem,  which  makes  them  go  down 
easy.  \v,  k.  m. 

Illinois. 

This  report  from  Illinois  only  confirms 
reports  in  every  section  we  have  heard 
from  where  the  Gunson  company  has  op¬ 
erated.  There  are  several  seed  concerns 
in  Rochester  operating  through  agents, 
and  our  reports  indicate  they  are  all  on 
the  same  order. 


In  an  October  number  of  the  Editor,  a 
reputable  journal  for  literary  workers, 
appeared  an  advertisement  of  The  Blur 
Moon,  asking  for  stories,  for  which  if 
acceptable,  two  cents  a  word  would  be 
paid.  My  wife,  who  has  written  accept¬ 
ably  for  numerous  publications  like 
Youth’s  Companion,  etc.,  for  many  years, 
sent  a  story.  In  a  few  weeks  came  a 
type-printed  (not  written)  letter;  the 
usual  form  sent  out  to  victims,  I  suppose. 
Notwithstanding  return  postage  has  been 
sent  to  Jessup  turioe  with  request  for  re¬ 
turn  of  MS.  lie  has  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  Others  Complain  in  recent  Editor  of 
like  treatment.  Note  particularly: 

That  the  Ithie  Moon  has  not  yet  begun 
publication ! 

That  the  smooth  Mr.  Jessup,  editor  of 
this  mythical  magazine,  is  also  head  of  a 
revision  and  criticism  bureau  ! 

That  in  the  latter  capacity  he  will  re¬ 
vise  the  story,  for  a  consideration  ($5  in 
this  instance,  though  he  asked  $10  from 
some)  and  then  as  Editor  “consider”  the 
same  for  publication  in  this  mythical 
magazine  at  one  cent  a  word,  "payable 
on  publication” ! 

That  he  wants  to  be  excused  fro-u  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence ! 

That  be  pays  no  attention  to  requests 
for  return  of  M8.S, 

There  are  doubtless  many  among  your 
leaders,  particularly  young  -persons,  who 
have  sent  money  to  Jessup.  We  did  not, 
but  my  wife  would  like  to  get  her  story, 
“Kuight’s  Handicap,”  back,  as  well  as 
warn  others.  Perhaps  a  hint  from  The 
It.  N.-Y.  may  prove  effectual.  j.  e. 

I  )el  aware. 

We  are  printing  this  letter  so  that 
others  may  avoid  the  allurements  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Jessup.  Although  he  offers  to 
return  the  manuscript  we  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  get  him  to  send  back  the 
one  referred  to  above,  The  offer  to  pay 
one  cent  and  two  cents  a  word  for  manu¬ 
scripts  and  then  demand  $5  or  $30  for  re¬ 
vision  is  a  pretty  scheme,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  the  Blue  Moon  has 
not  yet  been  published.  Keep  your  man¬ 
uscript  and  your  money. 


Hew  iJkdland 


^  GET  MV 

1916  BUGGY  BOOK 


Rock  Crusher  and  Limestone  Pulverizer 

all  si  t  ’  •«  Increasing  crops  and  proltlsfor 
farmers.  In  i'ute,  simplicity  uml 
H'tatirm  Hr>t  PcUnn  s  Uiatalmutd  in¬ 
fusin'*  :uiv  Rind  nf  stone  in  ny  si/o 
ml  rotol  wort  us  well  as  llnn-sione. 
eslorto  ewetiom  tile  soil  tint)  makes 
slisltl"  To-  p  ant  food.  Kvarv  farmer 
rs  uuy.  Sc  ml  for  catalog  iIuulu  ibineg 
ttoQ.  Writ-  to 

HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41,  Holland,  Pa. 

\J.ift  Armors 

who  own  a 
NYw  Hoi* 
l*G«t  are 
making 
E-Altir  money 
jfc— ]  ruitiing 
,%'/•> tone  for 
rWyt  h  o  i  r 


.The  proateti  f. 

vehicle  oat-  f- 
ol„»r  curl/ 
printed  -  a  L 
Postal  t-rinKB  . 
••  It— postpaid. 


Famous  for  beauty,  comfort  and 
C|U:ili!y.  Nettrly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  rtmv  in  use.  My  new  cat-  i 
fdog  tell*  how  I  have  split  the  , 
price— now  only  $39.25  untl  up.  A 
JfiO  style*  to  choose  from, 
Write  today.  M.c  rit«tp,.  Pt«. 

m  OHIO  CAKKMGE  MU i,  cu.  4 
Stslion  226 
Columbus,  I 


Stordllj 

Bull! 


I  Give 
r  30  Day. 
Free  Road 
Taat  —  Two 
Years  Guarantee. 


About  a  month  ago  I  received  the  en¬ 
closed  literature  about  the  “Triumph 
Mines  in  Toronto,  Can.”  I’lease  let  me 
know  your  opinion  of  the  proposition, 
also  your  opinion  of  F.  B.  .Mills. 

T  am  glad  to  report,  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Ohio.  p.  l.  W. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Mills’  record  in  his 
other  enterprises,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  him  turning  up  now  as  a  promoter 
of  mining  stock.  The  methods  employed 
by  him  in  the  past  are  well  adapted  to 
this  line.  We  have  known  Mr.  Mills  for 
20  years  or  more,  and  we  are  suspicions 
of  any  proposition  lie  has  a  band  iu.  lie 
came  to  our  attention  first  as  a  fake 
seedsman;  then  as  promoter  of  a  local 
railroad  which  proved  disastrous  to  some 
of  bis  friends;  later  he  promoted  a  gin¬ 
seng  company,  selling  stock  to  the  public, 
and  last  year  he  was  booming  a  Mississip¬ 
pi  laud  scheme.  Now  as  fiscal  agent  for  a 
mining  proposition  he  is  running  true  to 
form.  In  connection  with  Canadian  min¬ 
ing  promotion  schemes,  it  might  be  well 
Please  give  the  two  blades  of  grass  to  remind  Mr.  Mills  of  the  promotion 
man  a  rest.  lie  is  a  mere  amateur  and  work  clone  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  for 
behind  the  ’times.  Let  him  get  a  bushel  which  be  spent  some  time  at  Atlanta, 
and  a  half  of  oats  from  the  Moore  Seed  Georgia,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Co.,  125  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  States  Government, 
raise  over  200  bushels  per  acre.  I  don't 
know  what  I  have  ever  done  to  merit  a 
copy  of  the  wonderful  seed  catalogue  of 
which  the  enclosed  few  pages  are  a  spe¬ 
cimen.  I  think  it  should  have  been  sent 


neighbors* 


WELL  drp%'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  anil  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


954  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BUSS  KASY 
k  No 
rllackaeho 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 


BY  ONE  3IAN.  It'*  KINO  OF  TIIF  WOODS.  Save*  money  nntl 
bncktirbe.  Send  for  FUKK  catalog  No.  R08  Showing  low 
price  am)  LATEST  IMI’UOVKJIKNTS.  First Order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co,.  161 W.  Harriion  St.,  Chicago,  1£L 


Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

Afour-cy1ittdor,2-specd, light-weight  tractor  of 
great  power,  suitable  for  any  SI20  (arm.  Will 
pull  the  Implements  you  now  have  on  your 
farm -gang  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders,  manure 
spreaders,  road  drags  or  gradera.  Will  also  operate  your 
ensilage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does 
more  work  than  horaes— costa  loss  and  iu  so  simple 
anyone  can  run  it. 


MILNE  STUMP  PULLERS  for  trc*>a  or  at  u  m  p*.  Too 

■  tin  put!  free*  lazier  thin  you 

c»n  mi  tti«m  down.  Now  All-Steel  machines,  tftuinp-an- 
eht.trnii  or tit'lf-anchorvtl.  Unbrc  ikrtblc;  rapid:  power  ful. 
Double.  Triple  and  Quadruple  Attachment,  atso  Rotary 
Cower  for  Hawing,  grinding,  etc.  Write  for  Iree  catalog. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  Street,  ftocktord,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  literature  oo  articles  checked: 

_ Tractors. _ Plows _ Harrows__  Cultivators _ Listers 

_ Drills _ Planters _ Mowers _Hay  Tools _ Threshers 

_ Manure  Spreaders _ Gas  Engines _ Wagons _ Buggies 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Hoard,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corner*.  Cloth  Side*.  Two  Tongue*  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  l.itting  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— '‘Rprai.  N>:«  YoitKri;  ’— on  outside 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  Citv 


Auto  Trailers 


Clover  Hullers 


Corn  Shelters 


“Gentlemen,”  remarked  the  profes¬ 
sor,  "the  general  function  of  the  beads  of 
several  learned  members  of  this  class  is 
to  keep  their  neckties  from  slipping  off.” 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


.Road  Rollers _ Saw  Mills. 


N  ame 


Address 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  201.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Feb.  4,  1916. 


HERBS,  HOOTS,  ETC. 


Burdock  Root.... .  ..  .. 

.  10 

.  10 

(0 

12 

12 

Dandelion . 

.  12 

15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 

O 

<a> 

4 

Sage  . 

15 

Tlivme  . 

8 

Peppermint  Oil . 

.  1  50 

&  2  25 

Receipts  nt  New  York  during  week 
ending  Feb.  3,  1916: 


nutter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  poultry,  pkgs . 

Live  poultry,  crates . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Cranberries,  bbls . 


Lemons,  boxes  . 
Onions,  sacks  . . 

Oranges,  boxes 
Potatoes,  bbls. 

Corn,  bushels  . 
Ilay,  tons  ..... 
Oats,  bushels  .. 
Ii.ve,  bushels  .  . 
Wheat,  bushels 
Rosin,  bids.  .  .  . 
Spts.  Turp.  bbls. 
Tar.  bbls . 


2,091 ,900 
1.290,910 
22.021 
1 0,038 
-1 0,003 
41,017 
24  8 
7SI 
21.191 
98,049 
91.022 

229.800 
3,381 

650.800 
3,750 

2.297,820 

12.517 

1,098 

1,210 


FROM  PRODUCER  to  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

TIMOTHY,  CI.OVKK,  MIXIII)  &  ALFA  I, FA 

UAY  QTDtliU  onrl  flQAIM  Rtaulyto  be  marketed.  Mixed 
flAI.oinAlY  ana  unAin  I,  speciality.  carefully 
Graded  and  Inspected.  PATRONS’  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASS'N  OK  CAYUGA  CO.,  lne-<30  Noilh  St.,  Auburn, N-Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RUr.AL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rato  will 
be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  ax  part  cf 
the  advertisement,  Copy  must  reach  Ms  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only,  Healers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages,  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE— INTERNATIONAL  INCUBATOR, 
4! in  egg  capacity,  $25,  1914;  Newtown  llroodVr 
Stove,  500  chicks,  $15,  1914.  GEO  J.  WINTER, 
Otto,  N.  Y. 


$00  POWER  Green  Bone  Grinder,  self  feed; 

will  trade  for  Prairie  State  Incubators  or 
Newtown  brooders.  GEO.  STRONG,  Montieello, 
New  York. 


OLIVER  Vineyard  Gang  Plow,  .8  bottom  No.  11 
Blizzard1  blower  on  trunk  elieap.  Address  BOX 
11(1,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two-seated  out  under  surrey  and 
2:i0  egg  Model  Incubator.  Brines  low.  Will 
exchange  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  Red  Pig,  either 
sex,  to  avoid  in  breeding-  FI.  A.  CROASDALE, 
Delaware  Water  Gut),  I’enim. 


DAIRYMEN  ATTENTION— For  sale,  good  plover 
cow  pea  and  Alfalfa  bay,  $1.1  ton  ear  lots. 
Quality  and  weight  guaranteed;  $50  cash  with 
ord'er;  balance  payable  on  arrival  of  ear.  HILL- 
CREST  FRUIT  FARM,  Washington,  Iml. 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  team  draught  horses  9 
years  old.  weighing  about  2,800  lbs.,  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Four-bottom  Oliver  Gang  Plow 
for  tractor,  practically  new.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  W.  P.  BANG,  299  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  nt  Pan-American,  •  Direct  to  consumer: 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP — From  the  famous  West¬ 
ern  Reserve:  liuest  quality;  book  orders  early: 
folder  free.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer,  2d0  gallon  tank,  8*._. 

II.  P.  engine,  pump  mounted  on  truek:  only 
used  one  year:  perfect  condition,  including  all 
accessories;  cost  $285;  will  sacrifice.  BOX  SB ». 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


HOME  MADE  Fig  Preserves;  full  pints,  $5 
dozen.  MRS  MAKSENA  A.  I’ ARK  HU.  Mobile, 
Ala. 


ALFALFA-  -Buy  from  Hie  grower  direct  :  2  cars 
first  cutting  cured  without  rain  at  $15.  r.  o. 
B.  Fayetteville;  sample  on  request.  II.  0. 
KIMBICH,  Fayetteville,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Simplex  Brooder  Stoves,  $12  each 
complete.  QUALITY  EGG  FARM,  ilanunon- 
ton,  N,  J, 


WANTED — 390  egg  Cyphers  Incubator  in  good 
condition  RUSSELL  II 1 14,1  A  RD,  Montieello. 
N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  Automobiles  Wanted—  Fords 
preferred.  Write  CLoYD  J.AUVER,  McAlis- 
tervIUe,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  buckwheat  and  white 
extracted  liotiey;  10  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.25.  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  50  lbs.  or  more,  10  cents  per  lb, 
RAY  0.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby,  N.  V. 


WANTED-  ■Scotchman  and  wife,  who  have  been 
in  America  not  over  three  years,  Man  must 
be  exceptionally  good  to  the  care  of  sheep. 
Wife  must  be  first  class  dairy  woman,  capable 
of  doing  her  own  milking.  She  must  lie  exceed¬ 
ing  non t  and  puiustukiug  In  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream,  anti  tut  excellent  butter  maker.  Six 
cows  to  care  for.  Itulh  man  and  wife  must  fur¬ 
nish  highest  references.  In  answering  state 
length  of  time  employed  in  former  places,  and 
number  of  sheep  cared  for.  Give  names  and 
addresses  former  employers;  stale  age,  number 
in  family  nut)  wages  expected.  Position  is  In 
New  Hampshire:  good  wages;  permanent  to 
right  party.  BOX  87,  enre  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PURE  Red  Raspberry  Jam;  fifteen  ounce  jars, 
$3  per  dozen;  four  ounce,  ten  for  $1,  prepaid. 
HARROW  A-  AIKEN.  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE-  A  complete  retail  dairy  outfit:  bot¬ 
tler,  washing  machine  and  tank,  sterilizing 
oven,  call  sterilizer,  iRiiler,  Parsons  low  down 
milk  wagon,  delivery  and  bottling  crates,  etc. 
All  in  good  Condition  ami  will  lie  sold'  lot'  one- 
third  cost.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Arling¬ 
ton  P.  ().,  N,  Y, 


FARM  of  50  acres,  0  miles  front  Eric,  Pa., 
grapes  on  it.  BOX  124.  car©  of  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED—  t  illage  property  one  acre  up.  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Central  or  North  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  not  eastern  coast;  must  he  cheap  for  cash. 
Owners  answer.  Full  particulars  lirst  letter. 
FARMER,  Itnx  135,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  By  the  owners.  100 -acre  dairy  farm; 

live  miles  from  Cornell  I'niverslty;  possession 
given  .April  1st.  I!.  ,1.  KAFR,  New  Held,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  Lake  Front  Fruit  and  Garden 
land:  5-room  house,  in  acres;  oranges  anil 
grapefruit;  $1,100;  $500  rash;  7  years'  time. 
E.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park.  Fla. 


135  ACRES  Lltneroelc  land.  Grain  and  dairy, 
state  road.  Photos  of  buildings  on  applica¬ 
tion:  $0,200.  Tonus  easy.  C.  ti.  PARKER, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Small  farm;  give  full  particulars. 

BERNHARDT,  31  Curtis  Place,  New  Brighton. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Poultry  plant  fully  equipped;  pay¬ 
ing  proposition:  some  prize  winners.  THE 
RED  FARM.  Wllllainstown.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  Ideal  country  homo.  130  acres; 

house  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  beat,  barns, 
shell's,  orchard.  ROBERT  LI  NICE,  Barnard, 
Vermont. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  Ne.w 
York:  well  located:  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  HIV EN  BURGH.  Mumisrille.  N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE-  Farm  235  acres  best  of  land,  35 
acres  wood,  keeping  42  head  of  stock:  nice 
s.q  of  buildings,  Kiditig  water  running  to  them; 
”1  mile  to  center  of  town,  all  business,  schools 
of  all  grades,  electric  and  steam  cars.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  price  and  picture,  N.  POWERS,  War¬ 
ren,  Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on  small 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate:  married,  three 
children;  twelve  years’  references.  BOX  125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— An  agricultural  student. 

having  completed  half  Ids  course  at  Cornell, 
desires  employment  In  a  large  commercial  apple 
orchard  to  secure  practical  experience  in  prun¬ 
ing  and  grafting.  Experience  to  be  gained  will 
he  the  primary  consideration,  remuneration  be¬ 
ing  purely  secondary.  Not  a  city,  Imek-to  the 
land  type,  but  an  intelligent,  Imril  working  far¬ 
mer.  BOX  12(1,  care  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  ns  working  foreman,  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming:  mar¬ 
t-hit.  no  small  children:  by  April  1st.  BOX  S2, 
pit  re  Rural  New- Yorker. 


TUB  NATIONAL  Farm  School  on  March  811;  will 
graduate  twenty-nine  young  men  in  different 
departments  of  practical  agriculture  where  they 
have  hoc  11  trained  for  three  years,  working  from 
31  to  50  hours  per  week,  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  recommend  trained'  men  to  any  one  re- 
I'ltlrlng  help  in  agricultural  or  horticultural 
lines.  Address  DIRECTOR,  The  Nntional  Farm 
School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  matt,  handy  with  fouls,  to 
take  charge  anil  carry  out  instructions  on  a 
neglected  farm  pleasantly  situated  one  mile 
from  village  and  railroad  station.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  person :  honesty,  sobriety  and 
trustworthiness  essential;  references  required. 
Address  MANAGER,  Box  100,  eare  IS.  N.-Y. 


WANTED—  Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  by  practical  man  with  college  training; 
A  1  references.  Address  BOX  129,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED,  wish  to  reut  or  work  011  shares, 
farm  with  stock  and  tools.  Address  F.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  1398  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conti. 


Yttl’NG  MAN  wishes  experience;  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  pay  part  board  and  give  services':  good 
home.  Care  FA  I  It  WE  ATT  IK  It,  5  Franklin  Ter¬ 
race,  W.  20th,  New  York, 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  married  American 
man,  understanding  all  branches  of  farming 
as  manager  on  gentleman's  estate,  furnishing 
reference;  state  particulars  and  wages  first  let 
ter  to  IV.  N.  K.,  R.  D,  No.  1,  Box  74.  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


I'OULT  KYM  AN  WA  NTED — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  honest,  sober:  state  age,  family  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  wages,  in  first  letter.  BOX 
123,  care  R.  N,-Y. 


WANTED—  March  1st  two  single  men  to  do  all 
kinds  of  farm  work;  must  be  tern  pent  te ;  good 
Workers ;  state  wages,  I.  L.  VOSLEU,  J.vnilou- 
vllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Intelligent  and  experienced  man  to 
work  farm  under  direction  of  absent  owner; 
married  without  children,  j.  ]>.  (’REVELING, 
Auburn,  N.  5'. 


RELIABLE,  energetic,  single  man  wanted  at 
mice  on  general  farm:  non-smoker  f’-cferreii : 
"hen  answering  please  stale  age,  weight,  de¬ 
sired  wages  and  past  work.  BOX  134,  care  of 
ItUral  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Experienced  married  or  single  mail 
on  large  frail  and  general  farm:  highest 
wages:  pi-rmnui-ut  position:  (foremen  and'  man 
tigers  not  wanted);  state  age.  number  in  family : 
experience.  S.  l\  BURTON,  Runsoim illo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  SUCCESS  wit t:  poultry  depends  on  tbe 
reliability  of  .your  help,  A  imiuhcr  of  our 
graduates  whit  have  had  two  years’  practical 
training  are  ready  to  take  iqi  work  on  poultry 
farms.  Ad'dress  BARON  DE  I1IKSC1!  At;  1:1 
Cl  I.TPRAL  SCHOOL.  Wooilbjhe.  X.  J.  Not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


WANTED  Single  man  as  teamster  for  Maiv'i 
1-t,  drive  pair  horses  on  farm:  wages,  $30  an  I 
board;  no  milking;  references.  J.AMO.NT,  Route 
3.  Seymour,  Of. 


WANTED  March  or  April  1st.  position  r# 
working  foreman  by  married  Swiss;  no  e'dl- 
dreu;  experienced  in  dairy  and  poultry  business; 
also  forestry:  gentleman's  estate  preferred. 
BOX  132,  care  Rural  New  Vorer. 


WANTED — Position  on  good  stock  farm  I 
young,  strong  German  farmer’s  son.  with  gen¬ 
eral  experience.  BOX  133,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  anil 
executive  ability  to  linuiile  any  farm  propo¬ 
sition  is  open  for  engagement  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  oi-chardlst  and  in  all  stock,  crops, 
dairying,  anil  the  matiugi-iiicut  of  a  first-class 
farm  or  estate  in  every  detail.  Am  svsiemulh 
ecouiimicul.  strictly  sober:  married,  '  Ad'dress 
RON  1,11  earn  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — A  350  acre  stock,  dairy  and  grain 
farm  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  One  of  the 
best,  farms  in  the  county,  Modern  buildings 
and  bind  fertile.  Value  $45,090,  but  will  lie 
sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  as  owner  is  moving 
away.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Arlington  P. 
O..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  \  small  fruit,  poultry  and 
truck  farm,  in  southern  New  Jersey  or  Dela¬ 
ware.  Must  have  modern  Improvements  aild 
large  enough  to  raise  own  supplies.  Add'ress 
lit  (X  127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  PI, ACE,  18  acres,  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  suburban  residence  or  lots  with 
cash :  one  hour  from  X.  Y.;  twelve-room  house, 
all  improvements,  lodge,  barns,  poultry  raising 
plant.  bearing  pencil  orchard,  ornamental 
grounds.  RoX  82,  Duttellen,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SAT.E  109  acres  Alfalfa  land  near  town: 

good  buildings;  $0,000:  without  stock  and 
tools:  $8,090  with.  Also  85  acres  modern  farm, 
fine  buildings.  35  acres  in  Alfalfa,  $9,909.  ROX 
570,  Syracuse,  N,  V. 


WANTED  Now  York  farm  of  about  1G0  acres; 

must.  I'e  on  impri  veil  road  and  noiif  city. 
State  full  particulars  and  trice  in  first  letter. 
E.  J.  DON DY.  Cherokee,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard,  Farm.  Hancock.  Maryland, 
fruit  belt;  eighty-one  acres,  forty-five  hundred, 
three-year  old,  Carman,  Eiberta,  Sal  way  pencil 
trees.  Other  fruits  bearing.  Complete  equipment, 
wagon,  buggy,  team,  harness.  Sprayer,  etc. 
Ninety-eight  miles  to  Washington,  D.  C. ;  one 
hundred  eighty-live  to  Pittsburgh.  Bargain  011 
account  illness.  KDDYSTON  E  ORCHARD,  Han¬ 
cock.  Md. 


50-ACRE  FARM,  stock,  crops,  machinery  in¬ 
cluded:  $3,809.  JOSEPH  SCHAFFT,  Kitlf- 
net'sville,  Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E  nr  exchange,  12  acres,  7-room  house, 
barn,  chicken  houses,  GOO  fruit  trees,  straw¬ 
berries,  grata’s,  $4,000;  $1,000  mortgage;  ex¬ 

change  for  free  and  clc-nr  income  property. 
PFCKHABER,  Vineland,  New  Jersey;  route  3. 


DELAWARE  FARM  For  Sale  Bargain  for  quick 
disposal  of  25  In  30  acres  lit  till.  55  to  GO 
acres  growing  timber;  1  U -story  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  two  miles  from  Ilarbesun,  railroad 
station,  church  and  school,  will,  cannery,  etc. 
Level ;  will  sell  as  w'hole ;  $1,300;  or  will  sell 
buildings  and  cleared  land  for  $1.0(10;  part  inort 
gage,  if  desired.  This  is  the  first  offering  and 
will  go  quickly.  THE  SUSSEX  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY.  Lewes,  Del. 


70  ACRES,  one  tulle  from  Brid'gcville;  the  best 
fruit,  sweet  potato,  melon,  truck  or  poultry 
farm  hi  this  locality;  Son  Kioffor  pears.  1,000 
peach;  15  acres  pine  timber.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain  price.  U  RIDGE  V I LLE  NURSERIES, 
Bridgcvillc,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 809  acres,  GO  miles  from 
New  York;  2  miles  from  village  and  railroad; 
considered  one  of  Iho  best  dairy  farms  in 
Orange  County,  N  5  .  $20,000  house,  first-class 
dairy  barns,  four  tenant  houses,  twenty  live 
flares  of  apples  and  peaches.  Fine  location. 
Must  Sell  at  once.  For  particulars  write  IIAR- 
I  EY  L.  MORSE,  Coin  mbits  Trust  Company, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SAT.E — 75  acres  d'air.v.  fruit,  timber;  beau¬ 
tifully  located,  state  road',  2  mails,  near  cl  tv. 
Particulars  furnished.  JASON  GREENE,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn, 


EIGHTEEN-ACRE  FARM,  near  village.  1-3  acre 
asparagus,  ncre  raspberries,  110  fruit  trees, 
some  bearing.  House,  barn,  2  henhouses ;  will 
sacrifice,  C.  F.  TEFIT,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fully  equipped  fruit  and  Alfalfa 
farm  uf  28  acres.  Two  sets  of  buildings; 
main  house  has  hot  water  heat  and  bath.  Write 
for  particulars  BOX  113,  ittrc  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RAISE  Dl  CKS — For  market;  there's  money  in  if; 

water  and  good  location  on  Long  Island.  BOX 
120.  care  1£.  N. -Y. 


SEVEN  ROOM  HOUSE;  electric  lights,  all  im¬ 
provements;  one  acre;  200  chickens  uml 
houses;  price  moderate.  M.  E.  ALLISON,  Sea¬ 
side  Staten  Island. 


FOR  SALE — 120-85  acre  Chautauqua  County 
grain  and  dairy  farms,  8  miles  from  James¬ 
town.  OWNER,  Box  A.  40,  Route  GS,  Remus 
Point,  N.  V. 


50-ACRE  FARM  $4,000  if  sold  in  GO  days;  $2,000 
cash:  good  buildings;  running  spring  water; 
1  Vi  miles  to  Phlla.  and  Allentown  trolley. 
FARMER.  Box  122,  eare  R.  X,-\r. 


FOR  SALE-— Farm  147  acres,  $2,500.  GEO. 
ALLEN,  Kil'en,  Mil. 


FUR  SALE—  1G0  acres  orange  land  by  OWNER, 
707  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


START  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island.  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  BOX  121,  eare  R.  ’N.-Y. 


WANTED — Sober,  married  man  to  run  farm; 

nice  cottage,  etc.  Write  MRS.  ('.  U.  BEERS, 
Washington,  Conn.  R.  F.  D. 


W  ANTED— Reliable  single  man 

.III  {ft.  .  1 I  r  1  ;  .  ... 


WANTED — After  March  1,  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  uf  estate  or  large  farm;  agricultural 
college  matt;  7  years'  practical  experience; 
bleeding,  feeding  horses,  cattle,  swine,  fruits, 
crops,  soils,  ran  operate  and  repair  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  machine  from  a  hoc  to  a  traelor.  Com¬ 
petent  in  designing  and  con-Articilug  buildings 
nei-esimry  to  a  modern  place,  t  inier  obligations 
to  tin  one  In  successfully  operating  a  productive 
place.  Executive  ability.  Farm  accounts,  han¬ 
dle  men;  total  abstainer:  married,  1  child,  ref¬ 
erences;  within  one  day's  journey  of  Boston 
preferred;  not  a  farmer  but  an  upbuilding,  con¬ 
structive  agriculturist.  If  you  want  a  refiuit- 
getter,  a  man  worth  while,  address  PENN  A, 
Box  lift,  care  R.  N.-Y, 


NOT  ICR-  Practical  I'nrnier  with  agricultural 
college  training,  33  years  of  age.  inat't'led. 
small  family,  Protestant,  will  take  position  of 
responsibility;  four  years'  reference  as  mnnttser 
four  hundred  acre  farm,  11)0  cows.  Dairy  cattle 
judge,  both  from  standpoint  of  breeding  or  con¬ 
formation  ;  also  fruit,  crops,  machinery  and  con¬ 
struction;  Alfalfa,  corn  and  large  milk  produc¬ 
tion  my  specialties:  salary  or  profit-sharing 
basis;  immediate  interview  desired.  Address 
ROX  117.  eare  B.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  - Position  as  farmer  or  gardener  on 
small  estate:  life  experience;  good  references; 


married : 
View,  N. 

no  children. 

Y. 

A.  MAG  NFS  AN. 

Via  st 

LISTEN 

Middle  aged 

man  wauls  work: 

rxpe- 

rieticed  general  farming,  fruit,  dairy,  poultry, 
qualified  to  plan  or  carry  out:  manager  or  hired 
man:  sober,  dependable;  no  family.  Add'ress 
AMERICAN,  Box  118,  care  R.  X  Y.‘ 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  with  tin  experience 
of  twenty-two  years  with  different  breeds  of 
cattle  anil  general  farm  work,  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  practical  in  nil  details:  sober,  1  fin¬ 
est;  host  of  references.  ROX  115,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED— A  collide  of  married 
men  who  understand  farm  work,  to  drive 
team,  preferably  men  who  know  something 
rlioiit  farm  machinery:  good  wages,  steady  em¬ 
ployment :  1  no  milking).  Also  man  to  work  by 
tbe  day.  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Allumueliy. 
N.  J.  Arthur  Dunks,  Mgr. 


I’OTT/I'RYMAN  and  farmer  dVwires  change:  life 
experience:  managed  successfully  large  plants 
amt  farms;  single:  temperate:  state  particulars 
and  salary  to  POULTRY  MANAGER.  Sutiny- 
tnede  Farm.  Tt,  2.  Piincetoil,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  man,  single,  to  work  30- 
nere  farm  on  shares  or  lty  month;  mostly 
vineyard:  small  poultry  plant  to  be  built  up  to 
500:  two  cows;  board  with  owner.  J.  CRAN¬ 
DALL,  Kroeton.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  for  my  superintendent; 

owing  to  an  entire  change  in  the  handling  of 
my  property  I  wish  to  find  a  first  class  position 
for  toy  superintendent  who  has  been  with  me  a 
number  of  years;  please  state  salary,  where 
property  Is  situated  and  1  will  arrange  inter¬ 
view  for  him.  ROX  114.  care  U.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  3  years'  expe¬ 
rience;  best  of  references :  C.  U.  training:  will 
go  anywhere.  THOMAS  NICHOLS.  21G  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.,  Ithaca.  N.  5’. 


WANTED — Capable,  imlust  rltnis,  experienced 
man,  who  lias  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
understands  care  of  all  live  stock,  horses  in 
particular,  Good  teamster,  experienced  driv¬ 
ing  four  horses.  Used  to  managing  others,  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  repair  and  upkeep  of  roadways;  a 
natural  mechanic,  capable  of  directing  or  d'olng 
any  kind  of  work  necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  a 
large  place.  Must  be  n  Scotchman  who  has 
lived  in  the  old  country  at:  least  25  years. 
ROX  98,  eare  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man.  understand¬ 
ing  stock  nod'  general  farming:  steady  place. 
St.'ite  everything  iti  first  letter.  GUY  E.  BEAT- 
TIE,  Groton,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  place,  by  American,  experienced  all 
branches;  married;  no  children;  references. 
BOX  128,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  March  or  April  1st,  American  far¬ 
mer;  married:  no  small  children;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  practical,  reliable:  to  work  farm  lo¬ 
cated  In  hill  cuttiilry  four  miles  from  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.  Wife  must  be  a  good  cook  and 
housekeeper.  SUNSET  FA  KM.  Shelburne,  Mass. 


ARK  YOU  interested  111  securing  reliable 
steady,  strictly  temperate  help  for  vour  farm? 
if  so.  address  the  RAIDIN'  DE  II1RSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J.  — Not  a 
college,  but  n  practical  farm  school. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  working,  desires  position  on 
private  or  gentleman's  estate,  expert  with 
horses,  cattle,  poultry  and'  pigs,  orchards,  soils, 
crops,  farm  machinery,  good  credentials,  Amer¬ 
icans,  married:  no  children ;  age  45.  BOX  130. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  age  32.  one  child,  with 
life  experience  in  farming  In  England  and  this 
country;  good  references.  HENRY  APPLEBY, 
Chester,  N,  J. 


WANTED- -Reliable  single  man  to  take  interest 
equipped  poultry  plant  and  small  farming. 
N.  DAVIS,  Rural  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 


for  work  on 
DAN  W.  BAlt- 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

Apples  just  about  hold  their  own,  some  days  a  little  dull 
and  again  lively.  Xo  one  expects  that  prices  will  be  high  again 
this  season  except  for  very  fancy  fruit.  Considerable  poor 
quality  continues  to  arrive,  and  some  soft  fall  varieties  are  yet 
coming. 

Potatoes  are  yet  high  hut  in  less  demand  than  a  fortnight 
ago.  1  he  high  price  reduced  consumption. 

h-ggs  are  in  better  demand  again.  Cold  storage  eggs  are 
cheap.  The  speculators  made  an  error  in  trying  to  work  them 
all  off  at  fresh  egg  prices. 

Dressed  poultry  and  cold  storage  poultry  are  high  and  likely 
to  remain  so  all  Summer. 

Our  arrangements  for  selling  these  products  for  you  through 
a  wholesale  house  under  our  supervision  is  very  satisfactory.  We 
can  get  the  market  price  for  you  for  the  grade  received,  and 
you  will  be  sure  of  your  money  and  an  honest  return. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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Washington  and  Lincoln;  one  gave  us  a  country,  the  other  saved  it 
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COMFORT  is  the  keynote  upon  which  the  body 
was  designed — plenty  of  knee  room  in  the 
driver’s  compartment,  ample  leg  space  in  the 
tonneau  and  wide  seats.  Real  leather  upholstery  over 
real  curled  hair  creates  an  easy  chair  of  the  road. 
Perfect  balance  and  smooth,  easy,  running  qualities 
are  insured  by  the  famous  cantilever  springs  of  the 
English  Lancaster  type.  The  rakish  lines,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  in  construction,  the  continuous  satisfactory 
performance,  all  give  to  a  Pullman  owner  a  mar¬ 
velous  value  for 
the  money. 

There  is  no  other 
car  on  the  market 
today  that  wears 
as  well. 


Made  For 
Bad  Roads 
As  Well  As 
Good  Ones 


Specifications : 

1 14-inch  wheel  base:  .32  -  II.  I’,  four-cylinder 
motor;  Batavia  nonsltirl  tires  <m  all  four 
wheels;  cantilever  rear  springs;  independent 
electric  Starling  and  lighting  systems;  separate 
high-tension  magneto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full 
floating  rear  axle. 


Write  Dept.  16 


Pullman  Motor  Car  Co 


THE  worst  possible  treatment  a  tire  can  receive  is 
the  treatment  every  Goodyear  Tire  must  be  able  to 
stand. 

We  count  on  bad  roads  as  well  as  good  ones — on  abuse,  not 
on  normal  use — on  carelessness,  and  not  on  care. 

Take  the  one  subject  of  fabric  alone. 

Several  years  ago  we  decided  that  the  quality  of  the  best 
fabric  left  room  for  improvement. 

So  we  acquired  our  own  fabric  mill,  and  developed  a  fabric 
far  above  the  ordinary  in  its  quality. 

This  was  adopted  as  the  Goodyear  standard,  and  now  all 
Goodyear  fabric  must  meet  a  quality  test  much  more 
severe  than  formerly. 

Now,  stop  and  think  what  tire  fabric  must  stand.  Air- 
pressure  from  within — and,  from  without,  a  million  hid¬ 
den  enemies  lying  in  wait  at  every  inch  of  the  road. 

The  farmer  who  uses  Goodyear  Tires  sees  how  successfully 
Goodyear  fabric  resists  these  tire  enemies. 

He  has  no  tire  worries,  save  of  the  most  trivial  sort,  and  his  abounding 
faith  in  the  quality  of  Goodyear  fabric,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
tire,  has  given  Goodyear  the  same  sales  lead  in  the  country  that 
it  holds  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Perhaps  we  give  greater  fabric  strength  than  is  actually  needed — per¬ 
haps,  according  to  ordinary  tire  standards,  we  are  too  particular. 

Very  well,  then — we  are  too  particular. 
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YOU  can  lay  concrete  cellar  and  barn  floors  and  make  steps,  troughs, 
rollers,  engine  bases,  posts,  pipe,  etc.,  indoors  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Concrete  fence  posts,  the  Government  finds,  costs  no  more  than  good 
wooden  posts,  outlast  steel,  and  grow  harder  and  stronger  with  age. 

In  choosing  the  cement  for  making  these  economical  and  everlasting 
improvements,  remember  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  481,  that  you  "select  some  well-known  make, 
guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications  for 
cement  of  the  U nited  States  Government.”  Both  we  and  your  local  dealer  in 


make  this  guarantee  on  every  hag  of  ALPHA,  the 
cement  that  is  tested  by  chemists  every  hour,  day 
and  night,  while  being  made,  and  that  is  always 
sure  to  be  full  of  binding  power. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  will  give  you  the  SO-page  book, 
"ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It,”  which  shows  how  to 
do  concrete  work  ill  cold  weather.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you  are 
planning  to  build.  Address  Dept.  K 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  EASTON,  PA. 

Sales  Offices:  flew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Plttebuigh,  Baltimore,  Savannah 


THE  GUARANTEE! 
Ik  PORTLAND  , 


•'RAGf.  AL-T'1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Trucker,  Jr.,  Looks  25  Years  Ahead 

South  Jersey  in  1940 

M  FRIO  A  FIRST.— Fast  Sum  met*  when  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society  held  one  of  its 
Summer  meetings  at  Ilammonton.  one  of  the  special 
features  of  the  meeting  was  an  automobile  trip  of 
about  20  miles  through  the  Ilammonton  farming 
section.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  going  with  the  others 
on  this  trip,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
great  fields  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes  and 
peach  orchards;  hut  greater  than  all  this  was  an 
incident  that  occurred  at  one  of  the  berry  farms. 
Seeing  the  line  of  autos  was  something  of  an  event 
to  many  of  the  farm  folks  along  the  way.  Some 
seemed  greatly  surprised,  hut  one  little  fellow  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Wo  wore  approaching 
a  small  berry  farm  that  had  evidently  been  cleared 
and  planted  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work, 
and  with  the  aid  of  very  little  capital.  The  farmer 
was  an  Italian.  As  wo  approached  we  saw  a  little 
six -year old  hoy  in  the  yard  evidently  looking  after 
the  baby,  who  was  in  a  coach  beside  him.  A  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  in  (lie  blackberries  were  his  father 
and  mother  and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  all  at 
work  picking  the  big  black  berries. 

When  the  little  fellow  caught  sight  of 
the  autos  he  was  lost  in  wonderment 
for  a  moment,  then  up  he  got,  scamp¬ 
ered  in  the  house,  and  just  as  the  car 
in  which  I  was  riding  got  opposite  he 
came  out  waving  two  little  American 
flags  and  with  all  of  the  strength  of 
his  childish  longs  he  shouted,  “ llnr - 
rah.  Ilurrnh ,  America  (Jo  besta  place." 

We  passed  oil,  saw  many  more  fields 
of  berries  and  many  large  orchards 
hut  somehow  as  1  came  away  I  thought 
of  the  significance  of  that  incident. 

Here  in  the  making  was  one  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  loyal  American  citizens.  Here 
was  a  type  of  hoy  that  would  do  far 
greater  things  for  our  country’s  wel¬ 
fare  than  would  most  of  the  sons  of 
our  millionaires.  Furthermore  he  and 
olliers  of  his  type  will  he  a  tremendous 
factor  in  making  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  the  beautiful  garden  spot  it  is 
hound  to  be.  And  as  I  look  ahead  for 
25  years  1  cannot  ignore  this  hoy  and 
his  fellow  countrymen,  t  believe  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  these  honest, 
hardworking  people  from  Southern 
Europe  are  to  locale  here  on  small 
farms,  build  them  up  in  fertility  and 
productiveness  and  at  the  same  time 
make  homes  from  which  will  come 
many  loyal  citizens  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  say,  “America  do  besta  place,” 
and  furthermore  will  help  to  make  it 
so. 

FARCE  FARMS. — This,  though,  is 
not  all.  South  Jersey  is  not  to  he 
given  over  to  small  farms  entirely.  We  already  have 
some  very  large  ones,  and  I  believe  in  1910  we  shall 
see  many  of  1.000  acres  or  more.  There  is  room  for 
both.  The  small  farm  will  he  devoted  to  one  or 
two  special  lines  for  which  the  soil  and  location 
are  suited.  The  large  farm  of  1.000  to  2.000  acres 
will  do  more  of  a  general  line  of  farming,  and  pro¬ 
duce  great  quantities  of  truck  and  vegetables  on  a 
big  scale  and  with  greater  economy  than  could 
possibly  bo  on  a  smaller  place.  Somehow  l  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  for  South  Jersey.  1  think 
1  see  in  the  very  near  future  some  one  demons¬ 
trating  to  us  in  a  practical  way  just  how  to  make 
profitable  for  farming  purposes  the  great  stretches 
of  sandy  soil  in  certain  of  our  sparsely  settled  dis¬ 
tricts.  Then  what  a  development  there  will  he  in 
those  sections!  In  other  sections  where  nearly  all 
lines  of  farming  are  already  proving  very  profitable 
no  such  demonstration  will  he  needl’d.  There  it  will 
he  mainly  an  adjustment  to  meet  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  (lie  advent  of  improvements. 

MECHANICAF  PROCRESS.-  By  1910  I  expect  to 
see  the  hoy  on  a  large  farm  as  well  versed  in  me¬ 
chanics  os  an  ordinary  machinist.  By  that  time  f 
think  I  see  Smith  Jersey  intersected  with  numerous 


fine  roads,  on  the  main  lines  of  which  will  lie  track¬ 
less  trolleys  running  on  a  regular  schedule.  The 
railroad  lines  will  be  electrified,  and  from  these 
lines  or  some  central  power  plant  will  be  a  veritable 
cobweb  of  electric  light  wires  that  will  give  to  the 
farm  home  light  and  power.  Gas  may  still  be  used 
for  heating  purposes.  An  electric  auto  will  take 
the  family  on  pleasure  trips.  On  large  farms  one 
or  more  comparatively  inexpensive  tractors  will 
have  taken  the  places  of  horses  for  doing  the  heavy 
plowing,  and  will  also  be  used  to  furnish  power  at 
the  barn  for  shredding  fodder,  shelling  corn,  etc. 
There  will  also  he  a  small  light,  cheap  and  efficient 
power  cultivator  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse  and 
harrow  we  now  have.  In  addition  who  can  say 
there  will  not  he  a  motor  weed-killer  to  take  the 
place  of  a  hoe,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  three  or  four? 

A  MUSEUM  OF  PROGRESS. — By  1940  one  of 
the  large  armories  at  Camden  may  be  converted  into 
an  agricultural  museum.  Along  with  spinning- 
wheels,  andirons  and  other  old  relies  stored  in  this 
building  one  sees  the  buggy  and  carriage,  the  gaso¬ 
line  stove,  a  bunch  of  sad  irons,  the  washboard,  the 
walking  plow,  the  harrow  and  many  other  things; 


the  number  constantly  growing.  Along  with  these 
there  are  numerous  reels  or  films  of  motion  pictures 
laid  by  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  show¬ 
ing  how  farm  work  was  done  in  1915.  One  reel  of 
interest  to  many,  portrays  a  farmer  of  1915  trying 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  over  a  10-party  telephone 
with  nine  receivers  off.  It  is  very  humorous,  but 
everyone  wonders  why  that  should  have  been  when 
in  the  year  of  1940  they  have  100-party  lines  and 
no  one  except  the  parties  talking  can  catch  a  word 
of  the  conversation  and  several  parties  can  talk  at 
once  over  the  same  line.  The  whole  change  came 
about  through  a  very  simple  change  in  t lit*  old  tele¬ 
phone.  There  is  talk  too  of  doing  away  with  the 
old  wire  system  of  telephoning  altogether,  as  being 
entirely  too  expensive  and  cumbersome,  it  being 
claimed  that  with  a  little  education  the  wireless 
could  he  used  with  much  greater  satisfaction. 

IMPROVED  PT.ANTK.-Bnt  this  is  not  all.  Tn 
that  museum  there  are  pictures  and  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  nuts  and  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  1915  alongside  of  the  best  of  1940. 
Wlmt  a  change!  What  an  improvement!  Here  is 
a  chestnut  originated  in  1925  immune  to  the  chest¬ 
nut  blight.  It  is  as  large  as  the  Japan  chestnut 


and  as  sweet  as  the  old  wild  nut.  Here  is  a  tomato 
as  smooth  and  shapely  as  the  Bonny  Best  and 
earlier  than  the  Farliana.  With  these  good  quali¬ 
ties  is  combined  the  fact  that  it  is  immune  to  the 
fusarium  wilt  that  put  tomato  growers  out  of 
business  in  the  memorable  year  of  1920.  Here  is 
the  Prinzo  sweet  potato  that  saved  the  sweet  potato 
industry  of  South  Jersey.  It  seems  the  stem-rot  of 
sweet  potatoes  kept  getting  worse  and  worse  from 
year  to  year  in  spite  of  all  scientists  could  do  to 
prevent  it.  Growers  were  being  slowly  driven  out. 
of  business  when  a  young  Italian  named  Prinzo, 
living  near  Ilammonton,  found  and  developed  a 
strain  as  good  as  the  Yellow  Jersey  and  absolutely 
resistant  to  stem-rot.  Who  can  tell  hut  what  this 
young  Prinzo  was  the  little  fellow  who  had  shouted 
to  the  New  Jersey  horticulturists  years  before  that 
“America  was  de  besta  place"?  in  apples  there  were 
three  good  ones  more  delicious  in  flavor  than  any 
grown  previous  to  1935;  this  was  especially  true 
when  baked.  They  came  from  Japan,  and  although 
susceptible  t< »  attacks  of  scale,  were  immune  to  all 
of  our  blights  and  fungus  troubles.  Trees  set  out 
at  the  ago  of  one  year  would  give  at  least  a  basket 
of  beautiful  fruit  in  the  Autumn  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  There  was  also  a  pear  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  in  1930.  This  was 
as  thrifty  as  the  Kicffcr,  as  delicious 
as  the  Bartlett,  although  a  much  better 
shipper,  and  not  a  single  twig  had  ever 
been  known  to  blight. 

TIIB  FUTURE  OF  CO-OPERA¬ 
TION. — There  were  hundreds  of  other 
things  in  this  line  that  would  seem 
amazing  to  anyone  familiar  with  these 
same  things  as  grown  in  1915.  But  we 
must  pass  on.  Over  in  one  corner  of 
this  building  is  a  huge  picture  of  a 
man,  Below  in  heavy  gold  letters  we 
see  these  words:  "The  Man  Who  Hilu- 
catrfl  Farmers  to  tJie  Existence  of  the 
35-eenl  Dollar"  Then  in  a  hook  to 
one  side  is  given  the  history  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  resulting  from  this 
knowledge  which  made  possible  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  practically  all  growers 
into  several  separate  and  distinct,  yet 
successful  cooperative  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations,  these  organizations  being 
tlio  means  of  bringing  to  the  growers  a 
fair  price  for  their  products  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  secure  the  money  to 
provide  all  the  good  things  enjoyed  by 
the  farmers  of  South  Jersey,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  sections,  in  the  year 
of  1940.  TRUCKER,  JR. 

Jersey  Justice  for  Farmers 

AST  June  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  was 
visited  by  two  of  its  subscribers 
from  a  neighboring  Jersey  town,  who 
brought  a  hand  bag  full  of  beet  and 
rhubarb  leaves,  and  told  a  curious  story  of  trou¬ 
ble.  it  appeared  that  a  few  mouths  before  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  making  gun  cotton  had  been  started  near 
them.  and.  as  its  business  increased  on  account  of 
the  war.  they  found  increasing  difficulty  in  getting 
things  to  grow.  Crops  would  start  from  the  seed 
and  wither  in  a  night;  if  they  did  make  a  little 
growth,  it  was  stunted,  and  holes  appeared  in  the 
leaves  without  visible  cause.  They  had  been  as¬ 
sured  that  the  acids  used  in  the  factory  could  not 
do  this,  nevertheless  I  heir  throats  were  affected, 
they  could  smell  something  in  the  air,  and  at  times 
choking  masses  of  red  gas  would  sweep  from  the 
factory  over  the  fields. 

Then  too  a  little  brook,  which  had  been  used  to 
water  cattle  and  wash  vegetables,  (it  is  a  trucking 
district),  began  to  have  a  had  taste,  and  to  kill  the 
grass  on  its  hunks. 

The  best  that  we  could  suggest  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  research  chemist,  and  this  was  done,  but 
as  the  ease  was  before  the  Chancery  Court  we  did 
not  wish  to  comment  upon  it. 

NYe  now  learn  that  after  thorough  hearings  Vice- 
Chancellor  Griffin  has  granted  a  sweeping  injunc¬ 
tion  giving  these  people  the  right  to  pure  air  for 
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their  crops  and  themselves,  and  pure  water  in  their 
streams.  This  is  a  significant  victory.  Too  often 
it  has  seemed  that  “business’'  was  bigger  than 
“folks";  that  when  anyone  had  the  money  to  buy 
land,  put  up  buildings,  and  employ  workmen,  the 
effect  of  his  activities  on  the  neighbors  need  trou¬ 
ble  him  little.  We  congratulate  our  subscribers 
upon  their  courage  in  fighting  for  their  rights  and 
niton  the  outcome  of  their  suit. 

The  real  source  of  the  trouble  with  the  crops  was 
by  no  means  as  evident  as  the  injury.  The  case  of 
the  brook  was  easy;  guncotton  is  made  by  dipping 
the  purest  cotton,  cotton  batting,  for  instance,  into 
mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Most  of  the  nitric 
acid  combines  with  the  cotton,  the  rest,  and  all  the 
sulphuric  acid,  must  be  entirely  washed  out.  If 
even  traces  are  left,  the  guncotton  goes  bad  and  is 
liable  to  blow  up  in  the  bands  of  its  friends.  The 
factory  had  run  its  acid  wash  water  into  a  pit  and 
had  partly  neutralized  it.  But  the  pit  overflowed, 
the  liquid  ran  into  a  wood  lot.  over  a  meadow  and 
into  the  brook,  killing  as  it  went.  This  was  so 
clear  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  it,  only 
to  claim  that  the  damage  was  unimportant  and 
temporary. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  mixed  by  blow¬ 
ing  air  through  them,  and  compressed  air  is  used 
to  carry  them  through  the  works  as  they  are  used. 
Then  that  air  was  allowed  to  blow  off  into  the  open, 
carrying  with  it  a  fine  mist,  or  fog  of  the  acids,  and 
also  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  are 
formed  and  appear  in  the  air  as  red  fumes.  These 
fumes  are  also  produced  constantly  as  the  guncotton 
i>  made,  and  at  times,  when  the  action  goes  too 
fast  and  the  cotton  burns  up,  they  form  in  enorm¬ 
ous  volume.  It  was  shown  conclusively  that  it  was 
these  which  caused  the  headaches  and  sore  throats, 
killed  the  seedlings  and  dwarfed  and  scorched  the 
growing  crops.  They  were  in  the  air  more  or  less 
all  the  time,  and  on  foggy  nights  they  condensed 
with  the  dew  and  burned  the  curious  holes  in  the 
leaves.  To  prove  their  presence  was  not  easy,  as 
they  destroy  themselves  in  destroying  the  plant  tis¬ 
sues,  but.  they  were  found  in  the  air.  and  once  in  a 
dew-drop  which  was  eating  a  hole  in  a  cabbage  leaf. 

Handling  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

In  his  article  on  "Building  Up  an  Ohio  Farm,”  Mr. 
Wing  attributes  much  of  bis  success  to  the  raising  of 
Melilotus  alba  or  Sweet  clover.  He  says  that  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  year  be  grew  it  he  learned  much  about  cutting  it 
for  seed,  but  fails  to  tell  us  about  it.  My  experience 
with  it  has  been  that  if  it.  was  cut  green  enough  so 
it  would  not  shell  it  would  he  too  “tough”  to  thrash. 
What  does  he  mean  by  scarified  seed?  Whatever  it  is 
I  don’t  think  we  want  it  here,  as  my  experience  has 
been  that  we  get  a  great  deal  better  stand  of  any  kind 
of  grass  by  sowing  the.  seed  in  the  early  Spring,  while 
the  ground  is  freezing  and  thawing.  j.  c.  T. 

New  York. 

HEBE  is  no  secret  at  all  about  the  proper  meth¬ 
od  for  handling  Sweet  clover  for  seed.  T  let 
mine  get  pretty  ripe,  ripe  enough  so  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  seed  pods  have  turned  some¬ 
what  brown.  Then  I  use  a  self-rake  for  harvesting, 
and  I  harvest  only  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew;  if  it 
is  a  dry  time  this  means  getting  up  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  harvesting  until  half  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  and  then  quitting.  Handled  in  this  way 
there  need  not  he  any  loss  from  shattering,  or  at 
least  not  enough  to  amount  to  anything.  If  you 
have  a  very  large  acreage  it  would  pay  you  to  rig 
up  some  form  of  automobile  lamp,  and  to  cut  all 
night. 

I  drop  the  bunches  off  just  moderate  sized,  and 
do  not  touch  them  at  all  until  just  before  time  to 
thrash.  I  like  to  have  at  least  one  shower  on  them 
before  thrashing,  and  count  on  the  plants  lying 
from  three  to  six  weeks  before  attempting  to  hull. 
The  day  before  hulling,  if  the  bunches  seem  tough 
underneath,  we  get  out  before  daybreak  and  just 
tij*  them  over,  being  careful  while  doing  so  not  to 
jar,  and  thereby  preventing  shattering. 

This  seed  must  he  handled  with  extreme  care  from 
beginning  to  end,  or  else  it  will  all  he  wasted.  When 
ready  to  thrash  I  use  tight-bottomed  wagon  beds  or 
sleds,  and  usually  spread  a  canvas  over  these  beds. 
We  load  on  just  what  will  ride  comfortably,  with¬ 
out  having  a  man  on  the  load  at  all,  simply  piling 
up  what  we  can  from  the  ground  without  any  load¬ 
ing  or  tramping,  and  we  hull  with  a  clover  lniller. 

Scarified  seed  is  seed  which  has  been  treated  with 
a  blast  which  practically  sandpapers  it  a  little. 
This  treatment  breaks  up  the  hard  seed  coat,  and 
properly  handled  has  proven  very  beneficial.  Sweet 
clover  seed  usually  contains  many  hard  seeds,  hav¬ 
ing  a  seed  coat  so  resistant  that  it  will  lie  in  the 
ground  for  a  year  before  taking  up  enough  moist¬ 
ure  to  germinate.  With  the  scarified  seed  this 
trouble  is  removed,  and  ail  of  the  seed  will  germin¬ 
ate  promptly  unless  it  has  been  injured  in  some 
other  way.  Many  people  are  asking  me  whether  they 
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should  sow  the  scarified  seed  in  the  Winter  or  not, 
and  frankly  I  do  not.  know.  I  am  a  little  afraid  to 
sow  it  in  the  Winter,  for  fear  it  will  germinate  too 
quickly,  but  I  do  not  believe  anyone  lias  had  enough 
experience  along  this  line  to  he  sure  in  the  matter. 
Sweet  clover  covered  by  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  has  done  well  for  me,  lint  1  have  usually  used 
a  heavier  seeding  of  the  ordinary  un scarified  seed 
•than  1  expect  to  do  with  this  scarified  seed  and  I 
have  usually  had  quite  a  little  of  the  seed  to  lie  in 
the  ground  for  a  year  without  germinating.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  of  it  doing  so  now  that  we  have 
the  scarified.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 

“  Back  to  the  Land  ” 

How  Jewish  Farmers  Solve  the  Problem 

HE  salaried  man  from  Illinois,  who  wants  a 
New  York  State  farm  equipped  for  $4,500, 
(.light  to  think  how  he  would  distribute  his  money 
if  he  were  to  buy  a  grocery  store,  a  hardware  store, 
or  a  mercantile  business  in  a  small  town.  Would 
l.e  put  $3,500  in  a  building  and  real  estate  with  a 
$1,000  working  capital?  Or  would  lie  put  $1,000  or 
nothing  in  real  estate  and  use  his  entire  financial 
stake  as  a  working  capital  for  his  business  and  get 
an  option  to  buy  the  property  at  the  end  of  five 
years  or  more?  Whatever  he  may  answer,  this  is 
the  answer  that  the  Jewish  immigrant  farmer — the 
New  York  city  farmer  who  without  any  practical 
experience  is  buying  farms  in  Sullivan  County  and 
Eastern  Delaware  County — is  returning  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  While  Jewish  farmers  have  been  acquiring 
farms  ni  Sullivan  County  for  15  years,  the  movement 
has  been  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Eastern  Dela¬ 
ware  for  the  last  five  years,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
eternal  vigilance  and  activity  of  real  estate  agents. 

The  Jewish  buyer  who  has  $4,500  is  rare.  As  a 
rule  ho  has  from  $000  to  $2,000  to  buy  a  100  to  a 
150-acre  farm  with  buildings  and  equipment  and 
cows.  Naturally  he  does  not  get  purehreds  and 
sometimes  his  machinery  is  rather  limited.  Often 
the  payment  is  only  a  trifle  more  thau  the  value  of 
the  personal  property,  on  which  the  seller  takes  a 
chattel  mortgage,  and  has  in  the  mortgage  that 
there  shall  be  a  payment,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hoarding  season. 

Now.  tirsi,  most  of  the  farms  are  sold  in  the 
Spring,  between  Christinas  and  Easter,  or  just  after 
the  Jewish  holidays  in  the  Spring  like  l’lirim  and 
I  asach.  If  they  make  good  that  first  Summer,  the 
owner  gets  more  security,  and  lias  Ids  next  pay¬ 
ments  fall  due  a  small  amount  in  the  Spring,  and 
n  larger  amount  in  the  Fall,  right  after  the  hoard¬ 
ing  season. 

First  you  can  easily  see  that  a  people  divorced 
from  the  soil  two  thousand  years,  as  the  Jews  have 
been,  are  not  going  to  raise  any  bonanza  crops  the 
first  year,  nor  in  the  first  five  years.  Most  of  the 
sellers  realize  that  there  will  be  a  depreciation  of 
the  land  during  the  time  our  Jewish  bnck-to-the- 
lamler  is  learning  some  of  the  essentials  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture.  Again,  his  inexperience  will  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  dairy  or  tend  to  improve 
the  horses.  Naturally,  you  say.  lmw  does  the  He¬ 
brew  farmer  get  by  in  this  uphill  game?  He  goes 
into  the  hoarding  business.  The  farm  that  appeals 
to  him  must  have  plenty  of  sleeping  room,  with  large 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  plenty  of  shade  trees 
around  the  house.  Within  the  first  two  years  he 
borrows  on  the  already  heavily  encumbered  real  es¬ 
tate  more  money  in  a  second  mortgage,  and  pays  a 
bonus,  and  builds  an  addition  to  his  farmhouse,  and 
the  farm  blossoms  out  into  a  Summer  hotel  and 
health  resort,  with  the  table  furnished  entirely  with 
products  “from  our  own  farm.” 

He  has  now  added  double  or  treble  the  value  to 
the  farm  in  new  income-producing  value,  as  it  has 
depreciated  in  actual  intrinsic  value  as  a  strictly 
dairy  farm  product.  So  though  the  fields  are  les¬ 
soned  in  value,  the  new  buildings  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  temporary  loss.  In  this  way  the 
original  owner  has  a  first  mortgage  that  is  gilt 
edge,  and  that  will  sell  in  the  community  to  some 
cue  who  wants  a  long-term  investment  that  is  grad¬ 
ually  liquidating  itself. 

Another  feature  of  the  sale  is  the  long  term  mort¬ 
gage.  running  from  20  to  40  years.  Tn  one  exagger¬ 
ated  instance  one  man  paid  down  $3,500  on  the 
tarm.  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  $10,so0  to  run  108 
years.  The  original  owner  is  a  man  of  00.  But 
40- year  mortgages  are  common.  In  this  way  I  he 
buyer  has  a  lifetime  to  liquidate  his  indebtedness 
and  if  after  he  has  made  many  improvements,  he  is 
still  dissatisfied,  lie  has  a  property  that  is  improved, 
that  has  long  term  easy  payments,  which  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  with  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
farmer  who  makes  the  improvements. 
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Now  our  Illinois  friend  will  realize  that  in  this 
case  again,  the  farmer  to  solve  his  problem  must 
have  working  capital — must  be  able  to  borrow.  The 
poorest  Jewish  farmers  first  borrow  what  they  can 
from  friends  to  tide  them  over  the  first  few  years 
in  addition  to  their  own  working  capital.  Then 
they  try  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  for  aid,  and  give 
chattel  mortgages  for  security.  Often  those  loans 
are  very  liberal  in  proportion  to  the  security.  Then 
there  is  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  was  the  Jewish  farmers  of  (’entfeville  who  were 
first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
First  Farmers’  Building  and  Loan  Association,  in 
order  that  after  cashing  their  mortgages  with  the 
Building  and  Loan  Association  for  long  term  secur¬ 
ity,  they  still  might  aid  their  brothers  further  by 
discounting  these  mortgages  in  turn  with  the  Land 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Last  Fall  most 
of  the  Jewish  farmers  here  subscribed  for  stock 
and  shares  in  the  Centreville  B.  &  L.  Association. 

Now  the  Jewish  farmer  here  does  not  put  in  any 
15-hour  day  either.  He  hires  l’olaoks  at  $10  a 
month  to  do  the  hardest  work,  and  succeeds  in  get¬ 
ting  the  work  done.  The  Jewish  farmer  is  out  for 
the  coin.  He  is  not  seeking  health  in  the  country, 
hut  shekels.  Our  Jewish  farmers  are  business  men. 
They  want  100  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  They 
solve  this  problem  by  using  practically  all  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  farm  right  in  the  boarding  house  on  the 
farm — by  which  I  mean  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try.  calves,  sheep,  and  all  garden  product.  It  is 
only  the  rest  of  the  year  outside  of  the  hoarding 
season  that  they  send  their  milk  to  the  creamery. 
rIhe  eggs  they  raise  the  rest  of  the  year  they  ship 
to  private  customers  in  New  York  City.  The  path 
of  the  Jewish  farmers  in  Sullivan  County,  in  spite 
of  all  Ibis  has  not  been  a  garden  of  roses.  One  of 
the  things  that  handicapped  them  was  the  discrim¬ 
ination  of  the  fire  insurance  companies.  First  rates 
went  to  07,  on  a  hundred,  $00  on  a  thousand.  Then 
most  of  the  companies  withdrew  from  the  field.  The 
Jewish  farmers  solved  the  problem  by  organizing 
their  own  insurance  company,  and  to  date  I  under¬ 
stand  that  after  paying  all  losses  for  the  past  three 
years  they  have  accumulated  about  a  $40,000  sur¬ 
plus.  Naturally  their  company  must  lie  an  assess¬ 
ment  company,  yet  it  gives  them  at  least  some  pro¬ 
tection. 

Our  Illinois  friend  can  buy  in  the  same  way — 
and  solve  his  problem  the  same  way  if  he  has  the 
nerve  to  go  in  debt  and  work  out  his  salvation  in 
the  manner  I  have  just  indicated.  And  he  need  not 
work  25  hours  a  day  either.  Like  our  Jewish 
farmers,  even  if  he  cannot  be  a  scientific  agricul¬ 
turist.  yet  by  effort  he  might  become  a  “business 
man”  and  “make  good  business  for  himself”  on  a 
Delaware  County  farm  in  New  York  State  if  he 
wants  to  go  into  farming  for  the  money  there  is  in 

it.  HERBERT  LASHER. 

Organic  Matter  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

THE  popular  sweet  potato  fertilizer  in  the  past 
has  been  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  10% 
potash.  Large  amounts  of  potash  are  required  for 
sweet  potatoes — so  chemists  and  scientists  tell  us. 
That  may  be  so,  but  we  believe  there  is  one  thing 
more  important:  that  is,  organic  matter,  in  our 
sandy  sweet  potato  soils. 

During  the  past  season  two  fields  on  our  place 
were  in  "sweets."  Each  field  had  the  same  fertili¬ 
zer  treatment,  but  one  field  was  inherently  richer 
than  the  other  in  organic  matter.  The  crop  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  five  baskets  (%-bu. )  to  the  100 
(plants)  in  this  field  as  against  two  baskets  to  the 
100  in  the  poorer  field.  As  this  was  not  intended 
for  an  experiment  the  fields,  probably,  were  not 
treated  as  equally  ns  they  might  have  been.  How¬ 
ever,  this  calls  to  mind  an  experiment  which  was 
planned  in  accordance  with  all  the  approved  rules. 
This  was  conducted  by  r»r.  E.  B.  Yoorhees,  a  number 
of  years  ago.  on  the  farm  of  A.  1*.  Arnold,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. — for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  sweet 
potatoes  needed  potash.  The  only  set-back  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  that  common  stable 
manure  obstinately  gave  better  results. 

Value  of  Crop. 


Nothing  .  $18.08 

Potash  .  87.45 

Stable  manure  .  201.38 


This,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive.  Many  farmers 
may  have  obtained  entirely  different  results.  But  at 
any  rate  such  figures  sound  encouraging  and  we  like 
to  look  at  them  and  think  about  them. 

Out  of  curiosity  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
soils  from  the  two  fields  mentioned.  The  richer 
showed  2.4%  :  the  poorer,  1.6%  of  organic  matter. 
IIow  much  difference  does  this  mean?  It  means  a 
difference  of  about  32,000  pounds  of  organic  matter 
(calculated  on  an  acre  foot  equals  4,000,000  pounds'). 
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In  terms  of  mamire  it  means  80  tons  (as  most  sta¬ 
ble  manure  contains  over  75%  water).  But  as  this 
organic  matter  is  well  decayed  in  the  soil  it  prob¬ 
ably  represents  at  least  twice  that  amount,  or  100 
tons  of  stable  manure.  That  is — to  build  up  the 
poor  field  equal  to  the  good  one  would  take  16 
years  if  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre  were  applied 
each  year. 

What  an  advantage  the  man  has  who  has  already 
got  his  ground  built  up!  A  10-year  advantage? 


Homemade  Potato  Cutter.  Fig.  70.  See  page  274 


One  that  cannot  he  overcome  this  year,  at  least. 
Necessity  and  not  choice  will  determine  the  mater- 
A  man  of  my  acquaintance  living  near  a  large 
There  will  be  no  10%  potash — an  uncomfortable 
thought  to  many.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  trucker  who  stands  the  best  chance  of  losing  out 
will  be  the  one  whose  soil  is  deficient  in  humus. 

L.  K.  WILKINS. 


Training  Apple  Trees 

OCAL  CONDITIONS. — We  cut  all  trees  to  a 
single  whip  as  they  are  set  and  head  them 
high.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  (he  teachings  of 
the  nurserymen  and  some  others,  but  seems  to  be 
the  best  for  this  region.  A  recent  article  from  Ore¬ 
gon  on  the  subject  of.pruning  trees  gives  much  food 
for  thought.  Some  of  the  conclusions  do  not  seem 
to  he  borne  out  by  the  previous  statements,  but 
there  is  one  remark  of  great  value.  It  is  in  effect 
that  local  conditions  must  be  the  controlling  factor 
in  determining  the  method  of  training  a  tree.  If 
this  is  true  for  the  changes  in  soil,  altitude  and 
rainfall  in  Oregon,  it  is  certainly  true  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  irrigation  farming  conditions  in 
Oregon  and  conditions  in  Western  New  York.  Most 
of  the  recent  articles  on  the  subject  seem  to  be 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  orcharding  where  the 
air  is  always  dry  and  the  moisture  is  brought  to 
the  land  in  irrigation  ditches. 

THE  LEADER  SYSTEM.— We  train  our  trees  in 
general  according  to  the  “leader  system.’’  That  is, 
the  central  leader  is  maintained  as  long  as  possible, 
with  the  side  limbs  coming  off  at  approximately 
right  angles  to  the  trunk.  This  makes  the  strongest 
possible  joint;  the  one  least  likely  to  split  down. 
Each  of  those  limbs  is  trained  the  same  way  except 
that  on  the  lower  limits  branches  growing  downward 
are  cut  off.  The  first  limb  is  started  at  a  height  of 
from  live  to  seven  feet.  Some  of  the  writers  on 
pruning  have  mentioned  that  this  method  lias  ad 
\antages,  but  have  neglected  to  state  them.  The 
loader  system  gives  a  tree  of  the  natural  shape.  We 
are  not  compelled  all  the  time  to  light  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  tree  growth,  but  only  to  direct  it. 
Extremists  of  the  opposite  type  seem  to  aim  to 
produce  a  tree  shaped  like  a  great  bowl  with  the 
leaves  and  fruit  inside.  To  secure  this  they  start 
with  three,  four  or  five  branches,  all  coming  off  at 
practically  the  same  point.  This  makes  a  very 
weak  crotch  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  strain 
must  come.  Each  of  these  limbs  is  trained  in  me 
shape  of  a  great,  fan,  very  thin  up  and  down  and 
triangular  in  general  outline.  To  get  this  the  up¬ 
ward-growing  branches  on  the  upper  side  and  all 
branches  below  which  tend  to  grow  downward  or 
horizontally  must  he  suppressed.  The  result  is  a 
tree  which  must  have  much  cutting  to  keep  it  in 
shape,  and  which  will  be  likely  to  break  down  with 
the  first  real  crop  it.  hears.  Such  a  tree  may  he  all 
right  for  some  of  the  apple  regions  of  the  Far 
West,  where  we  are  told  a  tree  20  to  20  years  old 
is  ready  to  he  pulled  out  to  make  room  for  a  new 
oue.  It  will  not  do  for  Western  New  York  where 
trees  are  still  very  valuable  after  having  been  set 
60  years  or  more. 

II BUI  HEADING. — Many  writers  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  head  our  trees  low  to  help  in  controlling 
apple  scab.  If  this  is  true  it  is  I  he  greatest  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  side.  The  matter  of  early  production 


is  no  great  argument.  We  have  trees  set  in  1010 
which  ho  re  a  bushel  of  apples  each  Ibis  year,  and 
trees  set  in  1911  which  have  borne  two  crops  of 
apples.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  work  around  a 
tree  headed  high  than  one-  headed  low.  Some  of' 
the  advocates  of  low  heading  tell  us  that,  the  branch¬ 
es  will  not.  droop  so  much  under  this  method.  We 
admit  that,  they  can't.  But  put  a  bushel  of  apples 
and  50  pounds  of  leaves  and  sap' near  the  end  of  a 
branch  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
feet  long  and  that  branch  will  bend  until  it  touches 
the  ground,  or  until  the  spring  of  the  wood  stops  it. 
In  the  Spring,  when  we  are  working  in  our  or¬ 
chards,  the  limbs  are  out  of  the  way,  but  in  the 
Fall,  when  we  pick  the  l’ruit,  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
touch  the  ground.  Some  of  our  neighbors  who  have 
low-headed  trees  have  to  put  straw  under  them 
every  year  to  keep  the  apples  put  of  the  mud. 
Taken  all  together  except  the  question  of  scab  con¬ 
trol.  the  advantages  of  the  high-headed,  leader  type 
tree  seem  fully  to  balance  the  disadvantages,  under 
our  conditions. 

SCAB  CONTROL. — In  the  control  of  scab  we  feel 
that  the  high-headed  tree  is  much  superior.  If  Dr. 
Reddick’s  studies  have  shown  the  real  life  history 
of  apple  seal),  the  critical  point  in  lighting  it  is  past 
within  about  is  hours  after  each  rainstorm.  The 
spores  are  liberated  in  a  few  minutes  after  raiu 
begins  to  fall.  If  every  spore  which  reaches  leaf, 
fruit  or  young  twig  falls  on  a  crystal  of  sulphur  or 
of  copper  sulphate  its  career  is  ended.  Otherwise 
it  soon  begins  to  grow.  If  water  stands  on  the  leaf 
fur  about  two  days,  or  if  the  air  about  the  leaf  re¬ 
mains  saturated  with  moisture  for  that  time,  the 
germination  tube  will  have  found  a  chance  to  pass 
through  the  epidermis  and  establish  itself  in  the 
! issues.  Then  in  about  eight  days  it  will  burst  out 
through  the  epidermis  and  appear  as  a  scab  spot, 
if  it  dries  out  before  it  Can  grow  down  through  the 
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epidermis  (the  waxy  looking  outer  skin  of  the  apple 
or  leaf)  it  must  die.  High  heading  helps  in  two 
ways.  The  leaves  are  on  the  ground  when  the 
spores  are  produced,  and  a  spore  must  work  higher 
or  he  blown  higher  to  reach  limbs  that  are  six  feet 
from  the  ground  than  those  that  are  six  inches 
high.  Where  the  branches  reach  to  the  ground  there 
is  less  chance  for  a  circulation  of  air,  and  the  air 
near  the  leaves  will  remain  saturated  longer  after 
a  rain.  We  always  find  more  sea!)  where  the  limbs 
hang  low.  or  where  the  trees  grow  so  close  together 
as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

In  this  neighborhood  are  trees  of  all  ages  up  to  60 
jenrs  or  more  which  have  been  trained  according  to 
about  every  known  system  and  some  others,  and  a 
study  of  them  all  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
high-headed  leader  type  tree  is  best  for  regions  of 
abundant  rainfall  and  high  soil  fertility,  where  ap¬ 
ple  scab  must  lie  fought  and  where  trees  50  years 
old  may  he  expected  to  be  still  in  full  vigor  and 
bearing  full  crops.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Folly  of  Dishonest  Packing 

YOUR  article  headed  "Shooting  Coles  in  a  State’s 
Reputation,  has  just  been  read  by  me,  and  I 
thought,  "Is  there  anything  but  a  lack  of  common 
sense  that  makes  a  man  put  up  a  deceiving  package 
of  fruit  or  vegetables?”  A  cheat  might  make  his 
getaway  with  one  such  transaction,  and  it  may  be 
hard  fora  naturally  dishonest  person  to  refrain  from 
being  a  cheat  at  times,  but  if  lie  expects  to  continue 
in  business,  can  any  more  short-sighted,  silly  prac¬ 
tice  lie  imagined? 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance  living  near  a  large 
factory  town  in  Indiana  lias  raised  and  sold  over 
i.OOO  bushels  of  strawberries  in  his  home  market. 
Ilis  name  on  his  package  is  regarded  as  a  guarantee 
that  tiie  fruit  is  uniformly  good,  lie  insists  that 
the  pickers  put  nothing  in  the  boxes  they  would  not 
he  willing  to  buy  for  themselves  ami  instructs  them 


to  put  the  larger  berries  in  the  bottom  rather  than 
on  the  top,  and  always  in  changing  from  a  block 
of  one  variety  to  another,  to  put  what  they  may 
then  have  of  the  inferior  kind  on  top.  He  hires  an 
intelligent,  capable  man  to  stay  in  the  patch  to 
direct  the  pickers,  and  see  that  his  instructions  are 
carried  out. 

If  you  bought  a  crate  or  a  box  of  berries  and  on 
turning  them  out  found  the  fruit  even  better  than 
it  appeared  on  top,  would  you  not  have  a  very  pleas¬ 
urable  feeling,  and  would  you  not  look  to  see  where 
they  came  from  with  the  resolve  to  buy  from  the 
same  grower  in  t lie  future  when  you  could  got  his 
fruit?  If  this  grower  lias  inferior  or  second-grade 
stuff  it  is  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as  such.  From 
a  small  beginning  he  has  had  a  gratifying  measure 
of  success  counted  in  the  coin  of  our  country,  and 
surely  the  reputation  ills  fruit  lias  is  also  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  him.  lie  says  that  leaving  out  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  honesty  any  man  with  common  sense  must 
know  that  in  the  sale  of  any  article  there  must 
be  no  deception,  hut  full  value  must  he  given  to 
build  up  a  trade.  But  I  suppose  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  men  who  think  they  are  so  slick  that  they 
caji  fool  others,  which  only  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Daniel  Webster’s  reply  to  the  young  man  who  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  taking  up  the 
legal  profession.  Webster  told  him  there  was  al¬ 
ways  room  on  the  upper  shelf.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  the  lower  shelves  in  the  fruit  pack¬ 
ers’  profession  will  Lie  less  crowded.  l.  o.  c. 


Selling  Lime  and  Marl 

I  have  a  small  farm  and  there  is  a  deep  deposit  of 
marl  on  it.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  of  any 
commercial  value,  or  wlnit  a  person  would  have  to  do 
in  order  to  put  it  on  the  market.  j.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

HE  value  of  that  marl  will  depend  on  its  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  the  price  of  lime  in  your  community. 
The  value  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus  are 
now  quite  well  established  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  much  the  same  with 
lime.  First  get  an  analysis  made  of  a  fair  sample 
of  the  marl  and  see  just  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Then  find  what  is  charged  for  other  forms  of  lime 
and  marl  at  your  town.  You  will  have  to  compete 
with  others  on  the  amount  of  lime  you  can  offer  for 
a  dollar.  The  analysis  and  these  trade  prices  will 
enable  you  to  figure  out  a  fair  price.  It  is  some¬ 
times  claimed  that  the  lime  in  marl  is  worth  more 
than  in  limestone  but  it  depends  on  the  fineness. 
Probably  to  begin  with  you  can  do  best  with  a  local 
trade  selling  direct  to  nearby  farmers  who  drive 
and  get  the  marl.  Later,  if  it  gives  satisfaction,  you 
can  extend  your  trade,  or  perhaps  sell  the  deposit 
to  some  large  dealers.  You  will  need  to  advertise 
in  the  local  papers,  and  get  out  a  little  circular  tell¬ 
ing  what  your  marl  is  and  giving  the  analysis.  An¬ 
other  New  York  farmer  bought  a  limestone  crusher, 
had  an  analysis  made  and  printed  a  circular  in 
which  he  says: 

Remember  that  Parker’s  brand  of  lime  is  the  com¬ 
plete  stone,  containing  all  of  its  natural  constituents, 
finely  pulverized,  making  it  immediately  .available  for 
plant-food  and  correction  of  acid  soils;  especially  rec- 
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oramended  for  vegetables,  small  grains  and  legumes. 
It  conserves  the  moisture,  and  prevents  heavy  soils 
from  baking. 

We  think  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  business 
in  this  line. 


A  Silicate  is  a  soil  hardhead.  A  silly  pate  is  a  hu¬ 
man  numbskull. 

Italy  lias  re-established  her  embargo  on  exports  of 
olive  oil,  according  to  the  American  Consul  at  Genoa, 
who  says:  "The  permission  heretofore  granted  by  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  exportation  of  olive  oil, 
which  is  among  the  products  specified  in  the  Italian  em¬ 
bargo  list,  has  been  withdrawn  and  no  more  shipments 
will  he  allowed.” 
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A  Well-grown  Wistaria 

No  other  climbing  or  twining  plant 
quite  equals  a  well-grown  Wistaria  in 
the  lavish  opulence  of  its  bloom.  The 
plant  shown  in  Fig.  09.  page  271,  is  really 
extraordinary,  and  it  tells  of  a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  location,  and  also  of  a  plant  nat¬ 
urally  floriferons,  for  individual  plants 
differ  in  this  respect.  We  have  no  data 
concerning  it,  and  therefore  cannot  tell 
its  age,  but  some  Wistaria  plants  are 
very  slow  in  beginning  to  bloom  ;  we  have 
one  that  did  not  flower  with  any  freedom 
until  about  20  years  after  planting,  but 
it  was  in  a  situation  robbed  by  tree  roots. 
It.  now  flowers  profusely  in  spite  of  tins 
disadvantage. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria  is  the  variety 
usually  grown  here ;  the  Japanese  varie¬ 
ty,  Wistaria  multijuga,  is  the  one  seen 
in  Japanese  pictures,  with  racemes  of 
flowers  that,  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
three  or  four  feet.  This  is  often  trained 
around  low,  one-storied  Japanese  build¬ 
ings,  so  that  the  vine  follows  the  line  of 
the  eaves,  and  when  in  bloom  there  is  a 
solid  yard-long  fringe  of  these  beautiful 
blossoms  all  around. 

Wistarias  prefer  deep  rich  ground,  but 
they  will  also  grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy 
soil.  One  method  of  giving  a  young 
Wistaria  an  extra  good  start  is  to  sink 
a  bottomless  barrel  or  cask  in  the  ground, 
and  fill  it  with  good,  well-enriched  soil, 
then  set  the  young  plant  in  this. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of 
training  a  Wistaria ;  our  own  plan  is  to 
leave  it  alone,  for  its  gnarled  and  rugged 
beauty  cannot  be  improved  on.  To  cover 
a  wall  or  screen,  however,  it:  must,  have 
its  outside  branches  trained  in  desired 
positions.  If  a  great  mass  of  bloom  is  de¬ 
sired  the  vine  must  be  cut  back  to  spurs 
each  year ;  of  course,  the  pruning  must 
be  done  after  blooming.  In  our  own  case 
we  only  cut  out  weak  or  interfering 
shoots,  or  dead  wood,  as  we  prefer  the 
natural  growth,  which  gives  us  plenty  of 
flowers,  including  a  scattering  second 
bloom  later  in  the  season. 

Pecans  in  Maryland 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  25th.  page  1513, 
I  notice  an  article  “Pecans  in  Mary¬ 
land.”  I  do  not  think  W.  F.  M  assey  is 
very  well  posted  on  pecans,  for  surely 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  different  varieties.  The  South¬ 
ern  varieties  will  not  mature  in  the 
North,  and  many  are  not  hardy. 

Indiana.  w.  c.  reed. 

Your  remarks  seem  rather  amusing  to 
an  old  fellow  who  has  been  familiar  with 
the  pecan  tree  North  am  South  for  many 
years.  I  have  grown  pecans  iu  a  cold 
valley  of  Northern  Maryland  just,  south 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  trees 
were  probably  50  or  more  years  old,  for 
I  did  not  plant  them,  In  a  long  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  about  once  in  six  year.;  they  would 
mature  some  nuts.  I  have  grown  pecans  in 
North  Carolina,  and  have  found  the  trees 
in  Northern  Maryland  perfectly  hardy, 
though  I  do  not  know  their  origin.  I 
found  them  hardy  of  course  iu  North 
Carolina.  Doubtless  pecan  trees  from 
Southern  Indiana  would  be  more  hardy 
for  Northern  planting  than  trees  from 
Texas  or  Mississippi,  hut  once  accli¬ 
mated  there  is  very  little  di .Terence  in  the 
hardiness  of  the  Ilicoria  Pecan,  for  all 
are  pretty  hardy,  like  most  other  of  the 
hickory  family.  My  opinion  is  that  when 
all  the  millions  of  trees  that  are  being 
planted  in  the  South  come  i  .n  bearing 
there  may  be  a  surplus  of  pecans,  and 
for  my  section  of  the  country  I  believe 
that  the  English  walnut,  so  called,  will 
be  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  than 
the  pecan.  This  is  the  way  I  look  at  it 
after  experience  with  both. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Keeping  Canna  Roots 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  method 
of  keeping  Canna  roots  over  Winter,  and 
the  best  time  to  start  them  indoors  for 
Spring  planting.  I  put  away  a  number 
of  fine  bulbs  last  Fall  and  they  seem  to 
be  drying  up.  W.  it. 

Ilauppauge,  N.  Y. 

The  Caunas  of  today,  are  so  highly 
bred  that  their  keeping  qualities  are 
greatly  impaired.  The  old  Canna  In¬ 
dies  (Indian  shot)  and  the  earlier  hy¬ 
brids  were  quite  easy  to  keep  over  Win¬ 
ter  iu  good  condition,  as  long  as  they 


were  kept  in  moderately  dry  quarters 
and  away  from  frost.  Some  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  day  varieties  are  so  difficult  to  keep 
over  Winter  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  so  without  the  best  of  facilities. 
Florists  usually  store  the  clumps  under 
the  greenhouse  benches,  while  the  large 
nurserymen  have  specially  constructed 
cellars  for  the  purpose.  Such  facilities 
of  course  are  seldom  available  for  the 
use  of  those  who  grow  only  a  few  dumps 
for  home  grounds  ornamentation.  There¬ 
fore  the  house  or  root  cellars  must  be 
used  for  storage.  The  cellar  should  be 
moderately  dry,  with  a  temperature  be¬ 
tween  50  and  GO  degrees.  The  clumps 
should  be  stored  on  the  ground  and  with 
all  the  soil  that  will  adhere  to  them  at 
the  time  of  digging.  Set  the  clumps  close 
together,  and  after  all  have  been  placed 
in  jtosition,  erect  a  frame  around  them 
six  inches  or  so  in  height,  then  fill  in 
all  vacant  places  with  slightly  damp  soil, 
up  to  the  top  roots,  just  covering  them. 
I  have  found  this  method  very  success¬ 
ful  with  most  varieties,  aud  know  of  no 
better  nor  more  successful  way  keeping 
Gannas  over  Winter,  in  the  house  or 
root  cellar.  K. 

A  Homemade  Potato  Cutter 

The  pictures  on  page  273  show  a 
method  of  cutting  potato  seed  which 
seems  to  he  coming  into  quite  general  use 
on  some  of  the  larger  potato  farms.  Fig. 
70  shows  how  the  device  is  made.  It  is  a 
homemade  affair  and  not  expensive  to 
manufacture.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
bench  low  enough  for  the  operator  to  sit 
ou,  and  a  piece  of  tin  or  other  metal 
tacked  over  the  curved  end  as  shown,  A 
butcher  knife  of  good  steel  is  inserted 
from  below  through  the  bench  in  such  a 
way  that  the  potato  may  be  pushed 
against  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Fig.  72 
shows  how  different  types  of  potatoes 
may  be  cut  for  seed  by  using  this  device. 
The  strings  tied  around  the  potatoes 
show  how  they  are  to  he  out  in  order  to 
give  vital  eyes  on  each  piece.  Judgment 
must  be  used  in  this  matter.  Varying 
with  large  or  small  seed  the  tubers  will 
cut  from  four  to  12  pieces.  Fig.  71 
shows  the  method  of  using  the  cutter. 
By  giving  a  side  pressure  of  the  hands 
the  pieces  of  cut  potato  are  held  together 
until  the  final  cut  has  been  made.  Thus 
in  cutting  a  potato  into  four  pieces  two 
motions  are  necessary ;  into  six  pieces 
three  motions  do  the  work,  and  also  the 
same  number  for  eight  pieces.  When  cut 
into  half  jiicces  four  motions  do  the 
work,  while  in  the  old  hand  cutting  with 
a  common  knife  there  will  he  about  one 
motion  for  each  piece.  Of  course,  skill 
and  judgment  are  required  in  using  such 
a  device,  but  practice  will  enable  a  man 
to  do  very  rapid  and  accurate  work. 

Salt  on  Young  Asparagus 

Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  he  hnR 
ever  had  any  experience  in  putting  salt 
in  the  trenches  soon  after  planting  two- 
year-old  asparagus  roots,  the  object  being 
to  keep  down  the  weed  growth?  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  try  it  this  Spring  but  am  afraid 
possibly  the  salt  might  be  too  strong  for 
so  young  a  root,  not  yet  fully  having 
ist  root  system  established.  I  use  salt 
extensively  on  old  beds  with  success  in 
keeping  down  weeds  and  think  it  in¬ 
vigorates  the  plant  itself.  S.  J. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  has  used  salt  on  asparagus 
in  the  seed  bed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
kill  out  every  weed  effectually  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  young  plants. 
When  young  tender  seedlings  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  such  heavy  applications  of  salt, 
there  is  no  doubt  two-year-old  plants  will 
not  be  injured  by  similar  applications. 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  risk  it,  hut 
would  first  permit  the  plants  to  make 
six  or  eight  inches  of  top  growth  before 
applying  the  salt.  K. 

Joy  Rider  (stopped  by  rural  consta¬ 
ble)  :  “Haven’t  we  got  any  rights  left 
in  this  country?  Doesn’t  the  constitu¬ 
tion  guarantee  us  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness?”  Constable:  “It 
don’t  guarantee  no  man  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  at  90  miles  an  hour.” — Judge. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


You’ll^^^  j 

enjoy 

reading 

Barnes’ 

Book  on  ^B 
Fruit.  It  will  ^ 
help  you  to 
plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  right,  and 
then  increase 
your  profits. 
Send  for  your 
copy  now,  a 
it  s  tree, 


You  are  planning  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  this  year. 

Siu  need  to  make  sure  of  a  right  start  by 
g  only  the  best  nursery  stock.  Let  us  help 
i  select  the  best  Our  stock  is  in  prime 
ondition,  healthy,  hardy  and  true-to-name. 

The  splendid  root  development  of  our  trees  insures 
success  in  transplanting.  Barnes’  trees  grow  rapidly 
and  bear  early.  Choose  your  stock  this  year  from 
our  selected  assortment  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  small  fruits.  Send  today  for  catalog. 

ties  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

8  Yales villes  Conn. 


Deal  with  us,  the  growers— not  with  agents.  You  \j 
save  half  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want  v 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it.  AT  | 

Selected  List  of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  ' 

Pear,  Plum,  Quine.,  Cherry,  Currnnts,  Ornamental  Trees.  Roues, 

Plants,  Best  New  Fruits.  All  ot  them  finest  stock— true  to  name. 

Ovr  Si  yours’  experience  In  honest  dealing  la  your  guarantee.  We 
deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There's  no  Nursery  like  Green's  for  value.  \ 

Ef  H  Our  finely  Illustrated  catalogue  gives  practical,  useful  Information  on  earn 

B  k;  W  «(  fruit  irecs.  It’s  free.  '■‘Thirty  Years  with  Fruit*  and  Flowers”  or 
(A  /J  C.  A.  Green’s  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.  Write  us  today. 

'^S^CSEEN’S  NURSERY  CO,  22  Wall  SL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  can  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— “the 
v.-crld ’slargest  nurseries”ftrethe 
r  3ultof  So  years  close  attention 
to  quality  us  well  as  to  quantity. 


'Harrison  Quality' 


mmc#-  shrubs 

m**  PLANTS  VINES 

F70R  76  years  an  acknow- 

I  ’  lodged  leader  in  nursery  stock 
H  for  orchard  and  yard.  Ask 

H  the  best  authority  you  know.  All 
I!  standard  Varieties  and  tested  nov¬ 
elties,  true  to  name,  and  p<  i  feet  qual¬ 
ity.  Superior  packing — safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  No  agent’s  commission  to  pay. 

Moot  rumple Lu  mit  sv  rv  hi  Amvriai.  A  7tt-y««r 
Bucct‘89  must  mean  miperfurity  andj  integrity. 

Write  for 

76th  Annual  Catalog 

It’s  ihe  standard  guide—  full 

ol  helpful  information  to  any  /  ubTT'pt1’ - ^ 

planter.  Don't  order  your  / 

slock  ‘till  you  read  this  /  ffl 

hook.  Send  postal  today.  I  A 

It’s  free  lor  the  asking.  M 


Is  known  to  thousands  of  fruit 
gro  were, large  and  small , in  every 
section.  ForlDlOwo  have  millions 
of  apple,  milth  "i«  of  peach .  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  Thousands  of 
other  fruit  tn  .  e.  plants,  ever- 

greens,  h looming  shrubs,  etc. 

rices  consistent  with  quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  hneJs,  Be  rureto  send 
for  our  Wifi  Fruit  Guide— with 
colored  plates  ami  spraying 
guide.  Write  today. 
HARRISONS' NURSERIES 
Box  14  Oorlln,  Md. 


,  I  ch»  what  to  plant  In  your  lo 

MOW  TO  x  callty,  Irnw  to  plant,  trim  anil 

_  Spray.  Dcacrilieti  ait.l  pictures 

r*  •  ,  onr  immense  stork  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Pearlies, 
r  rillt  "m-m  fruit,  etc.  All  “  Wood  quality” 

stork.  Alan  our  hut  stork  of  ornamental  lives, 
Khrulw  and  [ilatiU,  It 'e let/  direct  only— (ft  about 
Jf1  J*PP  Half  a amis’  prices.  We  will  send  onr  book 
absolutely  1 J rr  Not  tbs  blggi-iit  book  but  OUC  you 
ran  depend  on.  Write  today — return  well  brings  It. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries, 

Allen  L.  Wood,  933  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Ellwanger 

&  BARRYJ 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries/, 
P,  0.  Bos  242,  Rochester,  H.T.  / 


i  Ionovs  Fruit  and| 
Ornamental 

TREES 


have  given  wiliKfttcfiori  for  32  y*Wf».  This 
year  they  art*  better  than  ever— 
tree  covered  by  an  ahgolutn  i-ruaWintn 
All  the  Nut,  Ornamental  Tree*,  Vines  ami 
KhruljH  v:n.»>vn  in  onr  400-ucio  Nnreoric.fi, 
tin'  |.irw»  Ht.  in  New  Yoi'Iv.ato  *o Id  direct 
ut  cost  plop  on*--  profit,  So  ml  for  ftv>**,wbnl*->»«tl# 

»«  rjitjilogup  .riliiMtrnliui  in  colors,  loiluy.  Maloney 
Quality  plus*  Muloncy  Service  moon#  nmnuy  In 
y».»uv  pocU»»t. 

MALONEY  BROS.  6.  WELLS  CO.  . 

6G  Main  Streot*  D»n*vMlo,  N,  Y. 

ttansvtl  1*>*0  iMoncer  Wholorailu  .Nurseries.  ■* 


FRUIT  TREES 

Our  immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  Sell  at  less 
limn  one  half  agents  prices. 

FRESH  DUG.  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAIO 

We  grow  all  leedtait  varieties  of  Apples,  1’ears,  Plums, 
Cherries.  Peaches.  Derry  plants,  Asparagus  and  Orna- 
iii"  util!-.  DELICTOUU,  the  grunt  dessert  apple,  Is  one 
Of  mi  r  specialties,  have  grown  it  tor  years  in  onr  orchard 
and  propagating  Multi  were  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

One  t  aTAI.OUITK  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

L1  A  MORE  A  UX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  V. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


BuyTrees  Direct 

Save  Agents’  Profits  on  fruit  und  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses, etc.  We  give  you 
Big  JUwmmt  from  Agents ’Prices.  »Vo  pay  nil  freight 
«  r  e  *  pre  «it  e  li  urr-cn  toy  our  Mutlon.  Not  a  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  Midyear.  FREE  catalog  ami  information. 
M  il.  i*.  RUPERT  Jg  SON,  Box  *0,  Beuceu,  ft.  X. 


C  U  C  C  D  I  N  *  C  Buy  At  One-Hall  Agent’s  Prices  an’ 

•  t  t  n  I  IV  £  Let  mo  send  you  my  calaloguc— It’s  tree  to  everybody— it’s  dif-  n  ’.  a**  A1  '  ft  ” 

ED  TC  II  VI  II  f*  fere  nl.  It  lolls  you  facts  about  my  fresh  dug  tree«  and  how  you  J"  oacn,  es  *», it.* 
Ill  Cull  UUU  Can  save  money  and  receive  u  guaranteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  $9.00  per  t  00. 
FRUIT  TDEEO  Write  today  and  sec  the  difference  in  buying  direct  from  grower  than  through  agents. 

FRUIT  I  KttO  SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  48  Seward  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Apple,  4Ji-8  ft., 
SI  4.00  per  1  00. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Send  for  Catalog 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO  Lock  Box  110 


^"Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Do  you  want  to  buy  some  of  the  finest  Dullsville  nursery  stock  you  ever  saw,  Apple.  Teaches,  Tears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamentals—  Dug  and  shipped  to  Order — boxed  and  packed  free.  Sold  at  Grower’s 
prices  direct  to  you  with  only  one  handling— no  order  is  too  small  to  receive  my  personal  attention  and  care 
—Send  for  my  free  catalog  anti  you  will  see  why  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from 

HB  THOS.  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERYMAN,  21  Main  St.,  Dunaville.  N.  Y.  HBB 


Kellys 


KELLY  SERVICE  IS  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Thousands  of  choice  specimens  of  alt  the  standard  varieties  of  Apple,  Reach, 
Pear,  Pluitl,  Cherry,  ami  Quince  Trees — Small  Fi  nite,  ere. ,  backed  by  3<i  years 
of  expert  culture,  shipped  direct  from  onr  Nurtorloj,  to  yon r  orchard, 

When  you  plant  a  Kelly  Tree  yon  know  thar  It  lias  deceived  the  personal  at¬ 
tention  of  one  of  the  five  Kelly  brothers  from  the  sued  ling  to  the  shipment-  Our 
trees  are  guaranteed  absolutely  to  lie  sturdy,  free  from  di-ease,  and  true  to 
name.  You  do  not  speculate  In  Kelly  slock,  yon  Invest  in  Kelly  security. 

Send  for  your  copy  nf  onr  large,  free,  laid  Catalog.  It  detcrihes  our  stock  and 
quotes  low  prices.  V on r  name  on  a  postal  now  will  bring  it  by  return  mail 
KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  124  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  y! 
You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


■  ■  I  Mi  BHB  Mfc  MM  And  how  we  MAKE  THEM. 

KZ9  ||l  ■  M  RJ  |L_  The  booklet  describing  our 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1^^  methods  will  interest  you. 

I  m.  u  m  B  ■  m  ■■  HB  Let  us  send  it.  Many  of  the 

most  successful  commercial  growers  in  the  U.  S.  have  been  frniting  our  trees  for  years.  They 
readily  vouch  lor  their  superiority  anil  our  TRUE  TO  LABEL  claims.  You  have  a  sense  of 
security  when  you  plant  Wiley's  trees  that  relieves  you  from  »  n  tlfll  EV  O  Cflkl 
much  anxiety  ami  disappointment.  No  rashpromlsesorfake  M  N  nil  r  Y  fj  NIIN 
wholesale  prices.  .Just  Onality— first  and  always. 

ASK<  FOR  BOOKLET.  ESTABLISHED  1847.  BOX  D  CAYUGA*  N.Y, 
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Snow  Queen  Rosel 


Jfif  /.••Sto.K 
.  Diliclw;.1 

3s£v  npple 


wJ;  /  ~ctarIcIWs3€qm  BirUiday  Fruit  Book.  Just 

:  f  winepnM  t-diea  from  cover  to  cover  with  troe-to-l!fe 
/  color  photos  of  leading  Fruits.  Barrie*,  Rj  «,  «.  Omamen-  flVMA 
j  tar-  —  photos  of  "back  yard'*  orchards.  onr-arr*  orchards 
/  tmd  oivju«rda  that  cover  a  thousand  or  more  aeri>«,  Printed 
7  7  ,1  iir>-  *  own  oeattU/ut  *nl,.r*m  2 1  will  M  o  yuu— r»nd  every 

/  one  who  owns  or  wished  t<j  own  either  a  tittle  or  big  orchard.  A 
ah.  book Win  ad  about  the  beat  Ornamental  ShruTis,  Shade  Trees 
:Wk.  and  bo •=•’«.  too.  Get  it.  Head  it.  Benefit  by  its  Joels.  ' 

‘rani  how— 

Lil'Je  "Beck  Yard”  Orchard 
„  Netted  $02.7(1  Profit 

Road  in  Kirby  y.  Hrnnett’d 

■  own  words  how  he  h.ir- 

■  vested  $02.70worth  of  fruit 
H  from  Ida  little  50x110  ft. 

orchard,  planted  with  acn- 
vine  Stark  Trees,  "besides 
^vH-the  fruit  for  my  own 
family’s  use." 


Montmorency 

Stmk 

Cherries 


Stark  Eclipse 
Grape 


bead  it  to  1 

$67.50  Worth  of  Fruit 
from  Seven  Stark  Trees 

LcnmhowOr.HrdHerlin  path-  /  ?M 
ervd  $67.50  worth  of  Apples,  Lgl 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches  e  rM 
amlGrnpos  from  his  vm»  lit-  V  '% 

tie  orchard  of  clean,  healthy,  W  % 

haavy-btiarinjrt/ettairtcISI  ark  Y  •  ' 
Trees.  Ewrjf  page  bristles 
with  facte  as  interesting  ko  Dub! 

9  100th  Birthday 

S  Fruit  Book  ^ 

NURSER1ES-SINCE  1816  AT  T^rH^T!1  J 

\  LOUISIANA,  MO.  M7  KLU  A 

Learn  How  Fruit  Growers  Make  Fortunes— Read  the  book  to 
«et  the  [.nts  that  prove  th.it  One  Genuine  Shirk  Tree 
yields  more  ocluyl  cash  profits  than  ar.acrc  of  hay— that 
J  two  genuine  Surlc  Trees  yield  xuorc  money  than  an 
J  “f'li-t  com — l)iat  three  genuine  Sunk- Trees  /  _ 

W  yield  more  profits  than  an  acre  cf  potatoes. 

Get  tho  Advice  of  Fruit  Exports— 

Get  this  hoc-k  to  vet  the  fruits  ol  the 
experience  cl m  1 1  tnenas  Luther  - — 

BittKinlc,  the  "\Vf.-.,rd  of  Hotti-  /£>  -J 
culture;"  Cot.  G.  H.  Urackett,  i 
U.  S.  FOmoiocisI ( IVe-i.  II.  L.  \  liltStj 
V  Van  Dcman,  Kx-tr.  S,  I'omnt.  \  wWjig 
oglst,  ana  si  ores  and  senres  \ 

H^V  incite,  GET  THE  BOOK.  \  mSS 

HV  FREE  For  Your  Name  \  f|j§§ 

Hr  and  Address  OQ  Tbit  Coupon  \ 

or  a  Post  Card.  \  H 

;  f  Post  yourself.  Semi  for  tills  big,  V‘% 
v‘.  \  beautiful,  tact- parked  nook.  .  ’ 

|  -  \  _ STARK  BRO’S 
;  A;  Box  1235  l-ouisiana,  Mo. 

B  'me.-:-,  r  \  A  -J-y  W‘<*M  Stark  Early  K1  Wta  Pcjwh 
7t  ' TO*/  \  Ttti — loarlad  Ts|th  fruit,  lh In  photo- 

tf  '  frnjih  ir®«  f®Uti  |.y  L.  ]>•  lS»t«h<iltiro 

+  ■■  v  \  AftMt  Hvrtluulturlnt* 


Stark  Early 
Elbert* 

"W«irH‘*  CroMryt 
P«3<hM 


J*  M.  Hale 
Peach 

T  h  •  Tssrpnijt* 
lor  Stsik 
toriy  e>t<«r r« 


New 

’.'DQuMe-Life” 
Grimes  Golden 


Lincoln  Pear 


Famous, 
Wed  Bird 
Cling  Reach 

Read  tA 
About  lt\ 
in  iho  \ 
Book  .  ,y 


Mammoth 

Gold 

Plum  > 


Farm  Institute  Worker  on  Long  Island 


Tart  II. 


Changing  Conditions. — Tliore  are 
other  special  crops  as  well — notably  cau¬ 
liflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  Lima  beans, 
cabbage  and  perhaps  strangest  of  all  cab¬ 
bage  seed.  But  after  all,  iu  any  section 
the  most  interesting  subject  is  not  the 
soil  or  climate  or  crops,  but  the  farm 
people  themselves.  The  island  was  orig¬ 
inally  settled  by  the  finest  racial  stocks 
in  America.  The  Connecticut  Yankee 
migrated  here  and  established  himself 
more  than  200  years  ago,  Sonthold  and 
Bridgehampton  being  settled  in  1000. 
Then  in  addition  came  the  Hollanders  and 
Quakers,  who  were  just,  as  good  as  the 
Puritans.  Socially,  the  part  that  lies 
near  Now  York  has  fallen  on  evil  days, 
with  its  foreign  population,  its  multi¬ 
tude  of  saloons  and  other  miserable  in¬ 
stitutions  whieh  flourish  on  the  fringes 
of  every  great  city.  Then  too  the  fash¬ 
ionable — the  millionaires — ere  rapidly 
possessing  the  entire  land,  and  turning  it 
into  a  great  manor-house  system  modeled 
after  that  of  England.  Personally  I 
view  this  social  change  with  feelings  of 
genuine  sorrow.  The  old-time  native 
feels  feels  it  too.  I  talked  with  a  man 
the  other  day  who  spoke  sadly  of  the 
changes  that  wore  going  on  about  him. 
“My  forefathers/'  he  said,  “have  lived  on 
this  land  for  200  years — seven  genera¬ 
tions.  My  neighbor  and  I  alone  are  left 
of  the  old  community.  We  on  our  farms 
are  like  an  island  in  a  sett  of  strange 
civilization  that  is  about  to  engulf  us, 
but  wc  would  like  to  live  out  our  lives  on 
these  lands  that  our  fathers  tilled  so 
long.”  I  said  :  “Sire — I  salute  you.  You 
are  the  last  of  a  line  of  kings.” 

Successkvi.  Farms. — But  further  east 
on  the  North  Shore  there  is  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  story.  I  have  been  trying  to  collect 
examples  of  agricultural  communities 
which  have  achieved  some  notable  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  raising  of  men  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  crops,  and  among  those  which 
stand  out  in  my  mind  is  the  Sound  Ave¬ 
nue  neighborhood.  That  is  the  somewhat 
citified  name  given  to  a  country  road 
that  skirts  the  island  on  the  north  for 
twenty  or  more  miles,  following  the  curves 
of  the  shore  and  keeping  about  one  mile 
from  the  beach.  Something  more  than 
200  years  ago  a  party  of  Connecticut 
Puritans  went  adventuring  across  the 
sound  and  settled  this  locality,  laying  out 
the  road,  building  their  homes  along  it 
and  choosing  liberal-sized  farms  which 
were  alike  at  least  in  this  respect — that 
all  of  them  fronted  on  the  trail  and  all 
.of  them  ran  down  to  the  water  a  mile  to 
the  north.  After  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  same  general  arrangements  still 
prevails.  Men  still  build  their  homes  on 
the  avenue,  and  each  farm  has  its  little 
stretch  of  water  front  which  stops  at 
high-tide  mark,  for  by  immemorial  usage 
the  beach  is  public  domain. 

Intensive  Culture.- — These  farms 
were  once  large  but  from  time  to  time 
they  have  been  subdivided  in  order  that 
a  man  might  give  a  portion  to  his  dif¬ 
ferent  sons,  and  this  process  has  gone 
on  until  in  many  cases  the  farms  are 
ribbons  of  land  which  may  he  50  acres 
or  less  in  area,  but  are  always  a  mile 
long.  Now  50  acres  in  general  farming 
will  hardly  do  more  than  give  a  man  a 
very  modest  living,  but  in  intensive  mar¬ 
ket  garden  crops  it  may  enable  him  to 
send  his  children  to  college,  equip  his 
house  with  city  improvements  and  drive 
a  high-powered  automobile.  This  intense 
agriculture  and  rather  small  and  narrow 
farms  has  resulted  in  an  unusually  dense 
rural  population.  So  Sound  Avenue  for 
miles  resembles  a  village  street  rather 
than  a  country  road.  Such  conditions 
have  enabled  this  community  to  build  the 
best  country  school  houses  that  I  ever 
saw  and  to  support  a  splendid  country 
church.  This  latter  is  almost  urban  in 
its  appointments  of  a  pipe  organ  and 
acetylene  gas  lighting,  a  sort  of  vision  of 
what  the  country  church  may  he  when 
agriculture  comes  to  its  own.  I  found 
Sound  Avenue  proud  of  itself,  its  life  and 
its  traditions.  So  far  it  has  maintained 
itself  against  both  the  city  Summer  resi¬ 
dent  and  foreigner.  It  represents  today 
the  aristocracy  of  the  soil.  I  hope  that 
none  of  the  changes  that  come  with  the 
years  may  drive  them  from  their  sunny 
productive  fields.  Land  values  here  are 


continually  increasing,  and  adding  to  the 
local  wealth  and  prosperity. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
Part  II. 

Director  Jordan  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  spoke  of  the  "Future  of 
Fruit  Growing,”  and  said  the  man  who 
goe.s  in  the  business  and  sticks  to  it  will 
win  out  in  spite  of  fluctuations  of  the 
market.  Dr.  Jordan  complained  of  the 
treatment  the  Station  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  authorities.  “The 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  lias  come  to 
a  standstill,  and  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  it  will  go  forward  or  go  back,” 
said  Dr.  Jordan.  "Funds  are  needed  if 
it  is  to  grow,  and  it  is  your  business  to 
see  that  they  are  supplied.  We  have 
down  there  antiquated  forcing  houses, 
which  cannot  last  much  longer.  We  have 
no  auditorium  in  which  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  such  as  farmers’  institutes.  Our 
storage  plant  is  only  large  enough  to  hold 
our  fruit  exhibits.  The  Station  needs  a 
modern  one  of  larger  capacity.  For  five 
years  we  have  pleaded  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  be  equipped  properly.  1  am  making 
no  charge  against  anyone.  I  am  just 
giving  cold  facts.  The  State  of  Illinois 
is  spending  $100,000  a  year  on  its  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  several  other  States  are 
leading  New  York  in  this  work.  Yet  this 
State  has  the  most  complex  agriculture 
of  any  except,  possibly,  California.  To 
no  State  does  an  experiment  station  mean 
so  much.  We  ask  this  year  for  three 
tilings.  We  are  told  we  cannot  have 
them.  We  are  faced  by  a  sudden  at¬ 
tempt  of  New  York  to  reform  its  expend¬ 
itures.  The  Geneva  Station  is  vital  to 
New  York's  agricultural  welfare,  which 
upholds  its  economic  values.  Shall  we 
support  it?” 

It  was  explained  that  about  $100,000 
is  wanted  by  the  Station  to  carry  out  its 
plans  for  buildings.  The  greenhouses, 
especially,  were  declared  to  be  in  such 
shape  that  kerosene  lamps  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  coldest  days. 

Prof.  Hedrick  spoke  on  "Result  with 
Experiments  with  Dwarf  Apples."  All 
iliings  considered,  possibly  McIntosh, 
Wealthy,  and  the  little  Lady,  have  been 
most  satisfactory  on  dwarfs.  Jonathan, 
Esoptis,  Grimes,  Alexander,  Wagoner, 
Boiken  and  Bismarck  have  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Baldwin.  It.  I.  Greening, 
Rome,  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy,  Sut¬ 
ton,  the  best  known  of  the  remaining  27 
sorts,  have  not  taken  especially  kindly  to 
the  dwarfing  stocks. 

President  IV.  C.  Barry,  after  having 
reviewed  the  horticultural  wealth  of  New' 
York,  and  given  to  the  mem  hers  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  increase  in  orchard 
acreage,  asked  the  audience  if  it  realized 
the  need  for  better  marketing  for  fruit. 
He  declared  that  two  retail  city  markets 
were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Roches¬ 
ter  consumers,  one  on  the  west  side  and 
one  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  he 
held  that  those  markets  Were  sure  to 
come.  They  would,  he  said,  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  raising  the  price  of  fruit  to 
growers  in  this  section  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  middlemen,  lie  asked  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  act  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  agitating  for 
the  early  establishment  of  one  or  more 
city  markets. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  its  convention  a  few  weeks 
ago,  declared  for  a  State  auction  market 
in  Rochester.  Mr.  Barry  said  that  he 
hoped  a  sufficient  number  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  offer  support  to  such  a  mar¬ 
ket  to  bring  it  to  Rochester,  lie  praised 
the  State  apple  packing  law,  which,  he 
said,  was  operating  to  give  the  growers 
better  prices.  "The  fruit  you  produce 
will  be  consumed,  I  am  certain. ”  said  Mr. 
Barry,  "but  produce  the  right  kind,  put 
it  into  attractive  and  convenient  pack¬ 
ages,  establish  retail  markets,  and  the 
rest  will  care  for  itself.” 

Prof.  Donald  Reddick,  of  Cornell,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  an  agricultural  service  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  will 
he  established  in  Rochester  in  less  than 
five  years.  This  bureau  will  have  a 
director  who  will  prepare  reports  on 
agricultural  conditions  for  publications 
in  the  next  day's  morning  newspapers, 
based  upon  the  daily  investigations  of 
several  experts  who  will  tour  Western 
New  5 1 irk  in  automobiles.  Prof.  Red¬ 
dick  explained  that  at  least  two  such 
motorists  will  he  essential,  an  onfomo- 
gist  and  an  expert  on  plant  disease. 
Every  day  these  meat  will  cover  different 
seetjotis  of  the  region  west  of  Oswego. 
Their  reports  to  the  bureau’s  manager 
in  the  oveuing  will  tell  whether  certain 
insects  arc  about  to  become  a  menace 
or  a  certain  disease  is  about  to  break 
out  iu  a  locality.  Tin*  director  will  be 
minutely  informed  as  to  what  course  the 
farmers  should  take  the  next  day.  Tin* 
weather  bureau  will  assist  and  with  his 
advice  about  spraying,  cultivation,  etc., 
the  director  will  send  forth  the  weather 
prediction  for  the  next  day.  Prof.  Red¬ 
dick  believes  that  in  this  way  the  farmer 
will  he  able  to  anticipate  attacks  from 
plant  d'senses  and  insects  and  losses 
from  rains,  and  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  lie  will  spray  his  trees  at 
the  proper  time,  and  apple  seal)  and  in¬ 
sects  will  be  destroyed.  w.  h.  j. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Pr»ice 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nurtexy  agent's  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stork  is  nonhern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  n-hat  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  erowing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  ol  unequalled  bargains.  Don't  buy  until 
■  VaK  ’*.\  you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

WCH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  236  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


farmer  and  fruit  grower, 
from  our  37  years,  exper¬ 
ience.  A  valuablehelp  to 
profitable  fruit-growing. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  hardy  varieties  of  apple,  pouch,  pear,  plum, 
cherts  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  I  runs,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  shrubs.  All  :m>  I  a  ret',  well -rooted  and 
clean.  Guaranteed  true-to-name,  disease- free  and 
tbgifty.  Tolls  of  See v I oe  Department,  Gives 
cultural  helps,  farm  yarden  plans,  etc. 
It’s  free— write  today. 

King  Brothers  Nurseries 
7  Oak  St.  Dansville,  New  York  , 


20  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  &  to  .1  Juft,  for  Si.  00  by  parcel  pout,  prepaid. 

Satietf notion  jjiuiiniitrrd.  Qnloi’  ntoue*>  find  write*  f«*r 
price*  on  full  littt*  of  Nursory  Stock.  *<>ld  direct  to  planter 
fit,  price*  Unit  me  right.  Varlcti**  into  to  name. 

*M’^  HAVEN  NLUISLKIICS,  Rux  *211,  N«n  i Liven,  Missouri 


A  Guide  to  Rose  Land 

for  Rlld  is  ready— and  free.  A  hand¬ 
some,  helpful  book  ,.f  98  pages.  Des¬ 
cribes  nod  illustrates  nearly  loo  of  the 
world's  best  roses — H  in  natural  colors. 
AH  &  J.  Rons  are  grown  so  well  we 
guarantee  them  to  bloom.  Choice*!  varie¬ 
ties  for  every  purpose,  'flip  Guide  will  help 
you  ClmoM)  the  best  nnd  make  yohr  rose 
garden  more  beautiful.  Send  for  H  today. 
The  CONARD  «  WEST  GROVE 
''AJoneiCo.  »»  gox  pa> 
Dose  Specialists 

Rucked  by  50  Years'  Experience 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
nnd  stock.  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save 
|  fuel— save  feed.  Hills  evergreens  are  hardy, 
nursefy-srrown .Get  Hill’s  free ijjusTAtcd ever* 

I  green  book  and  list  of  50  Great  Harp-jin  Ol* 

1  fers — Jruru  $J.50  up  per  Thousand,  56  years’ 
experience.  World’s  largest  growers.  W rite 
U.  lilLLJNCRSTHY CO.,  .  livergrceti 


aSGRAPE-VINES 

69  vaxieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dfescrio- 
VW'i;  catalog  free.  LEWIS  I10ESCH,  Bo xj,  Frsdoaia,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Gurrabts.  Best  varieties  p  »  x 
and  finest  urado  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  oGllu  TOI 
Prepared  to  meet  (he  demands  ot  large  and  PDCC 

small  growers  and  country  estate-;.  I.arge  t  rntC 

grower*  of  gi’flpe  vines  and  small  fruits  in  BOOK 


the  country, 

X,  S.  HUBBARD  CO., 


Bos  34,  Fredonla,  New  York 


THE  DOUGLAS  PEAR 

Blight  resisting.  Vigorous  and  Productive.  Host 
Excellent  duality.  Fur  sale  on  trial. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  ex^^ednsT‘‘l  Lawrence,  Kas. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FRUIT  TREES 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Bulbs.  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  them  for  price  list. 


Fifty  sorts  of 
Apple:  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of 
Pearsand  Peaches.  Fraser”s  Tree  Book  gives  full 
list:  write  today  for  free  copy.  SAMUEL  FRASER 
NURSERY.  Inc.,  126  Main  Street.  Ceneseo,  N.  Y. 

PeachTrees,2c.-1yr.smallu;ll^u^n 

Delicious  Apple, He.,  1  itnd  'J  years.  Semi  for  Prices. 

(Bridaeville  Nurseries)  Mjer  &  Sons.  Bridoeville  Del. 

the  highest  quality,  true  to  name. 
'  OHAKLKS  Bl  l.'llAN.  Stanley,  N  Y. 


illions  of  trees  &  plants 


M3 _ ; _ , 

dfiYAv  hole  sole  prices.  Direct  from  grower. -Guaranteed 
|  quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber- 
I  ries, berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

g$JHE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Bot  129.  Westminster,  Md, 


Grafted  Nut  Trees 

START  rtuM  with  my  Imrtly  IVrmagltmnfc  ^rowu 
Liurlish  Wolmit  My f  lVi*cut  trrrs,  ii:ui  nvoR)  du- 
3in*ourt»mnit-  Mv  Imniy  varieties  will  sucre  oil 
with  yon.  WV-I  my  bumlcd  and  ilMiftea  tres  bear 
early  and  unutidantly,  Attructivu  Cnlulojxuo  Free 

J.  F.  JONES, 

f  Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

'jiiiiiii  mini  iiiiiiiitniiiiiii  mini  itiniiiii  tin  ii  tiitiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


insures  bigger  farming  profits — whether 
grown  for  ensilage  or  ear  com.  To  pi  ant 
corn  of  doubtful  origin  invites  loss.  Page’s 
Thoroughbred  Strains  are  a  practical  form 
of  crop  insurance.  We  guarantee  to  our 
Dealers  that  it 

Tests  90%  or  Better 

Much  of  it  tests  98,  99  or  even  1 0Ost.  The  corn 
must  conic  up  to  this  Quality  Standard  or  no 
sale.  Three  test* — for  vitality,  moisture  and  purity — 
make  planting  our  high-bred  strains  «  safe  start  to 
better  crops.  We  grow  the  (inert  types  in  every 
dass,  nearly  40  Linds.  Each  variety  has  a 
special  value.  T<>  Iwn  mine  ttboul  Page's 
Standard  Quality  Seed  Corn  you  should  write 
for  our 

Splendid  Garden  Guide  FREE 

It  took  us  five  months  to  wr  ite  and  prepare 
this  book.  Will  yon  give  us  live  minutes  of 
your  time  to  become  nerpirilntedt  TJie  Guide 
describes  in  detail  all  important  varieties  of 
Corn.  Field  Seeds.  Vepmlnlde"  and  Flowers. 
Freely  illustrated  from  plidt Olfraphs,  it  is  a 
dependable  guide  to  euccesa  in  garden  and  field. 
Bend  (or  YOU  It  Free  <>Opy  and  name  ot  our 
nearest  Dealer  Today. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO..  Dtpl  A,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

ONCE  CROWN,  ALWAYS  CROWN 

Maule’s  First  Early  Cabbage 

Earlier  than  Wakefield;  hard  as  a 
stone ;  flat  heads,  with  few  leaves;  can 
be  planted  close,  and  is  a  sure  header. 
For  full  description  see  page  30  of 


1A\Vv\Ty\VV.''.  -  A  •.  •  >  -A  - .  \\\  vWW  lVi 

"  " . . 

Sturt,  rlglit  by  buying 
Kberle's  beads,  bultis  or 
plants.  They  cannot  tail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
■■  Our  large  and  varied  stock  con. 
r  talus  every  variety  worth  p  rowing. 

Eberle’e  1 6 16  Seed  Annual— Free 
Tilts  fully  lllimt  rated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  tlie 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
lai-gcst  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  y<>ur  free  oopy—lofnii, 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Dreer’s  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Pear— 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  langeof  colors,  10  cents  per  packet, 
20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per  hi  pound, 


20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


714716  CHESTNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY  A.DREER 


Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Field  Meeting 

“The  most  practical  body  of  men  on 
earth,”  declared  the  speaker  of  the  day 
in  addressing  the  Boston  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  Feb.  5.  They  certainly  are  practical ; 
it  takes  that  kind  of  a  man  to  make  a 
good  living  in  a  business  like  agriculture, 
open  to  very  general  competition.  Their 
number  includes  men  receiving  incomes 
that  would  rank  them  with  captains  of 
industry  anywhere.  Truly,  the  success¬ 
ful  gardener  is  to  he  envied,  for  he  de¬ 
rives  liberal  income  from  work  that  is 
both  interesting  and  healthful.  Many  of 
the  gardeners  in  their  seventies  are  still 
robust  and  full  of  vim,  by  no  means 
ready  to  stand  aside. 

Early  in  the  forenoon,  the  gardeners 
gathered  by  hundreds.  There  were 
Messrs,  llittenger,  Allen,  Stone,  Moore, 
Lyons,  Skehan,  Shuttled’  and  other  lead¬ 
ers,  all  invited  guests  of  Charles  Wyman 
at  his  farm  on  Lake  Street,  Arlington. 
The  Wyman  farm  is  well  known  for  its 
fancy  hothouse  and  other  products.  They 
employ  from  60  to  70  men.  There  are 
five  acres  under  glass  in  the  13  houses. 
The  farm  comprises  78  acres,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  output  of  root  crops,  cab¬ 
bages,  celery  and  other  specialties.  The 
mushroom  houses,  formerly  an  important 
line,  have  been  given  up  as  comparatively 
unprofitable.  By  starting  some  crops 
under  glass,  and  by  intcrplanting  the 
rows,  they  manage  to  get  three  crops 
from  some  of  the  laud,  lettuce,  spinach 
and  celery  for  instance,  and  two  crops 
from  most  of  it.  The  Wymans  are 
among  the  few  large  gardeners  here  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  motor  trucks.  They  use  one 
for  manure  and  one  for  vegetables.  A 
truck  does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  horses,  according  to  estimates  of 
gardeners  present,  and  appeared  to  be 
considered  a  success  where  there  is 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy.  Each 
one  makes  three  round  trips  a  day  and 
carries  up  to  five  tons.  Other  gardeners 
who  had  tried  trucks  seemed  to  like 
them.  “If  I  lived  10  miles  ot  more  from 
market,  I  would  not  be  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  a  truck.”  declared  one  man.  Some 
used  horses  instead  of  their  trucks  in 
Winter,  merely  because  their  horses 
needed  exercise.  But  they  keep  fewer 
horses  over  Winter  than  before.  “Tim,” 
the  oldest  employee  on  the  farm  has  been 
here  47  years.  “All  my  own  life  and 
ever  since  my  father  was  that  high,”  de¬ 
clared  the  owner.  Tim  still  believes  in 
horses  and  especially  in  mules.  “A  horse 
will  do  more  than  a  mule,”  admits  Tim, 
“because  the  horse  is  heavier,  but  a 
horse  will  cat  as  much  as  two  mules.” 

Just  now,  lettuce  is  the  crop  in  sea¬ 
son  on  the  Wyman  farm  and  on  most 
others  iu  the  section  west  of  Boston.  A 
few  are  raising  tomatoes  or  “cukes,”  hut 
most  prefer  to  leave  these  high  tempera¬ 
ture  crops  until  later  when  there  is 
more  sunshine  and  shorter  nights.  John 
Lyons,  a  neighbor  of  the  Wymans,  has. 
besides  seven  lettuce  houses  a  couple  of 
houses  of  watercress,  and  he  reports  it 
about  equal  to  lettuce  for  profit.  ITe 
waters  the  crop  liberally  at  the  start  and 
uses  poison  spray  to  kill  the  slugs.  The 
market  is  limited,  he  says,  but  good  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

The  gardeners,  in  general,  report  a 
fairly  good  year.  Lettuce  was  only  me¬ 
dium  in  yield  and  price.  Cucumber  grow¬ 
ers  were  bothered  with  blight.  The  gar¬ 
deners  are  not  complaining  much,  but 
are  not  so  enthusiastic  as  iu  some  other 
years. 

After  viewing  the  various  indoor 
crops,  the  gardeners  repaired  to  a  hall 
on  the  main  street  for  lunch  and  the 
usual  business  meeting.  Fully  200  were 
present.  Chairman  Moore  of  the  club’s 
legislative  committee  summarized  a  big 
batch  of  proposed  laws  affecting  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  gar¬ 
deners  seemed  to  know  what  they  wanted, 
and  acted  promptly.  They  refused  sup¬ 
port  to  a  bill  making  New  Tear’s  Day 
and  Lincoln’s  Birthday  legal  holidays, 
and  to  the  bill  including  farm  help  in  the 
employees’  compensation  law.  They 
liked  the  principles  well  enough,  but 
considered  the  rates  too  high.  They  also 
turned  down  all  the  old  age  pension  bills. 
*‘lf  taxes  keep  on  going  up,”  declared 
the  venerable  Estey,  “we  shall  all  need 


old  age  pensions.”  They  postponed  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  for  seed  inspection,  wish¬ 
ing  to  hear  both  sides,  many  seedsmen  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  they 
laughed  out  of  court  Mr.  Forbush’s  bill 
to  license  cats. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  iu  favor  of  the  bill  to  provide  a 
State  .  market  supervision  department. 
Speakers  asserted  that  the  general  plan 
had  proved  a  success  in  New  York  and 
was  equally  needed  in  New  England. 
The  hill  for  a  State  agricultural  census 
was  also  approved,  likewise  one  to  re¬ 
strict  list*  of  firearms  by  foreigners,  and 
one  to  hold  State  elections  every  two 
years  instead  of  yearly,  and  another  en¬ 
dorsing  a  plan  for  a  permanent  non¬ 
partisan  tariff  commission  as  a  part  of 
the  national  policy.  There  was  much 
enthusiasm  over  the  club's  pet  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market  garden  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  "Our  association  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  nearly  250  men,”  asserted  the 
committee  in  charge,  “living  in  52  cities 
and  towns  within  25  miles  of  Boston. 
The  majority  of  our  members  are  heavy 
tax-payers.  In  the  town  of  Arlington 
alone  are  27  members  of  our  association, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  whose  property 
amounts  to  over  $700,000.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  total  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  property  of  the  members  of 
our  association  will  amount  to  $2,500.- 
000.  At  least  a  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  is  invested  in  greenhouse  plants 
for  the  production  of  vegetables.”  The 
gardeners  have  many  troubles  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  receive  scant  attention  at  the 
Amherst  Experiment  Station,  and  they 
claim  their  product  selling  for  millions 
of  dollars  merits  special  efforts  for  its 
protection,  citing  in  support  the  good  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  highly  specialized 
cranberry  experiment  station. 

Then  came  an  illustrated  address  by 
Prof.  A.  V.  Osman  of  the  agricultural 
college,  who,  after  explaining  something 
of  plant  structure  and  how  the  diseases 
obtain  hold  and  flourish,  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  pair  of  lately  troublesome  pests, 
the  celery  blight  and  the  cucumber 
blight.  For  celery,  he  recommends  spray¬ 
ing  the  seed  bed  with  Bordeaux,  and,  later 
in  the  season,  using  sulphur  with  a  dry 
powder  gun  before  Id  caching  and  after 
storage.  The  finely  ground  atomic  sul¬ 
phur  would  stick  to  the  plants,  but  could 
be  easily  washed  off  when  marketing  the 
celery.  Bordeaux  could  be  used  early, 
but  not  on  the  mature  crop,  because 
hard  to  wash  off.  Celery  blight  is  found 
as  far  west  as  Wisconsin.  It  might 
come  from  infected  seed  sometimes.  It 
was  most  likely  to  attack  the  tender 
growing  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  worse 
in  warm,  moist  weather.  Home  varieties 
seem  more  resistant  than  others.  Many 
growers  fail  with  spraying  because  they 
did  not  begin  with  the  seed  bed  where 
the  disease  often  makes  its  start. 

For  cucumber  blight,  on  the  outdoor 
crop,  spray  with  common  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  every  10  days  after  the  plants,  be¬ 
gin  to  run.  A  high  pressure  spray  is 
better,  because  some  of  the  liquid  re¬ 
bounds  against  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  Cucumbers  cun  be  saved  by 
spraying,  but  for  some  reason  the  melons 
have  not  been  saved  from  blight  by  tile 
same  treatment. 

Spraying  was  not  advised  for  cucum¬ 
bers  under  glass,  but  rather  the  control 
of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture.  The 
presence  of  moisture  on  the  leaves  en¬ 
ables  the  seeds  of  blight  to  fasten  on  the 
plants.  Hence  growers  were  advised  to 
keep  the  leaves  and  the  air  as  dry  as 
possible.  Water  the  ground  only  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Don’t  let 
the  temperature  go  below  64  degrees  at 
night.  Bottom  heat  helps  the  crop,  blit 
increases  moisture  in  the  air  and  danger 
of  blight  from  the  blight  spores  or  seed 
which  are  always  in  the  air  waiting  for 
favorable  conditions.  G.  u.  F. 

Market  Laws  for  Massachusetts 

The  State  law  requiring  large  towns 
and  cities  of  Massachusetts  to  establish 
public  markets,  went  into  effect  last  Fall, 
but  usually  there  has  been  a  hitch  some¬ 
where.  Most  of  the  towns  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  about  it,  and  made  half¬ 
hearted  efforts,  or  none  at  all.  No  public 
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money  seemed  to  be  available,  and  no 
men  trained  to  handle  a  market  problem 
of  this  sort.  It  may  he  hoped  that  the 
State  Board’s  proposed  new  Chief  of 
Markets  may  be  able  to  include  the 
working  of  this  law  with  his  other  duties. 
So  far,  only  one  successful  public  market 
is  in  working  order.  The  city  of  Newton, 
with  about  40.000  people,  in  the  most 
Crowded  part  of  the  suburban  district,  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  high  cost  of  its 
food  supply.  It  was  too  far  away  from 
the  farms  to  encourage  visits  of  farm 
wagons  for  bouse  to  house  trade.  The 
people  are  too  prosperous  aud  discrim¬ 
inating  to  buy  from  ordinary  city  ped¬ 
dlers  and  so  the  high-toned  shops  had 
things  all  their  own  way.  They  took  or¬ 
ders  by  telephone,  delivered  by  auto,  gave 
credit  and  charged  good  round  prices. 
The  new  city  market  is  changing  all  that. 
Somebody  persuaded  the  city  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  little  money  to  ensure  a  right 
start.  A  competent  man  canvassed  the 
situation  and  found  out  about  how  many 
buyers  would  trade  at  tile  public  mar¬ 
ket,  and  be  secured  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  would  send  teams  regularly,  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  in  small  quantities  at  fair 
prices  and  according  to  legal  require¬ 
ments  of  weight  or  measure.  These,  by 
the  way.  are  quite  strict  now.  Inspec¬ 
tors  are  here  and  there  watching  the 
peddlers.  Those  vegetables  which  the 
law  requires  1o  be  sold  by  weight  must 
not  be  measured,  and  the  scales  must  be 
of  a  certain  general  type,  and  officially 
sealed  as  correct.  Many,  perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority,  of  old  scales  and  measures  fail 
to  pass  the  tests. 

The  Newton  public  market  went  very 
well  from  the  start.  Two  places  were 
set  aside,  and  there  has  been  an  average 
of  18  market  wagons  every  market  day. 
Farmers  are  selling  out  good-sized  loads, 
and  consumers  are  getting  more  and 
fresher  produce  for  their  money  than 
when  the  store-keepers  controlled  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Not  all  large  towns  were  so 
badly  off  as  Newton.  Often  the  problem 
is  pretty  well  met  by  the  teams  which 
come  from  nearby  farms  and  peddle  from 
house  to  house.  Plainly  the  farm  ped¬ 
dler  would  not  care  to  wait  for  customers 
at  The  public  market  while  his  competi¬ 
tors  were  capturing  trade  from  house 
to  house,  and  like  the  consumers  would 
prefer  the  produce  delivered  at  the  door 
rather  than  to  he  bothered  with  going 
to  market  and  bringing  home  the  food. 
But  a  well-established  public  market 
might  lie  able  to  undersell  the  farm  ped¬ 
dlers  because,  given  plenty  of  buyers, 
sales  would  he  rapid  and  large  loads  dis¬ 
persed  with  little  loss  of  time.  Here  is 
where  the  work  of  the  market  manager 
counts.  He  must  drum  up  plenty  of 
buyers,  and  must  see  that  they  are  well 
served,  if  the  market  is  to  continue. 

Providing  the  farmers  with  market  in¬ 
formation  would  be  another  important 
line  of  work  for  a  State  market  depart¬ 
ment.  It  would  interest  shippers  every¬ 
where  if  as  proposed  by  Secretary  Wheel¬ 
er  the  managers  were  to  issue  a  daily 
bulletin  of  prices  and  other  facts  of  prime 
importance,  such  as  crop  and  weather 
news  and  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  in  various  markets.  It  may  be 
hoped,  too.  that  the  new  department 
would  soon  find  its  place  as  a  kind  of 
referee  between  the  distant  shipper  and 
the  city  buyer,  whenever  there  is  cause 
of  disagreement. 

The  Boston  Produce  Market 

The  produce  market  is  not  working  out 
so  well  as  it  might  just  now.  The  dealers 
are  puzzled  to  explain  the  situation. 
Times  are  good,  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  public  ought  to  be  able 
to  buy  liberally.  Home  dealers  rather 
doubt  whether  times  are  so  prosperous 
after  all.  or  at  least  whether  the  results 
have  sifted  down  yet  to  a  consumer. 
Others  say  over-production  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Almost  all  lines  of  pro¬ 
duce  have  been  hard  to  move,  and  in 
many  lines  prices  are  no  higher  than  they 
were  last  Fall,  and  some  lines  are  even 
lower.  Apples  are  hard  to  sell.  Coun¬ 
try  shipped  re-packed  Baldwins,  and 
other  leading  kinds  are  $2  to  $2.50,  and 
this  week  it  seems  harder  than  ever  for 
dealers  to  get  $2.50.  Dealers  who  bought 
apples  for  dry  storage  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  speculation  have  not  seen  any  great 
profits  yet;  in  fact,  have  hardly  more 
(Continued  on  page  278) 
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Said  the  Critic 


TRACTION, - 

- without  Friction! 


AKING  the 


M  Silvertown  ”  Cord  Tire,  taught 

us  a  fe'w  lessons  in  the  manufacture  of  lighter, 
cooler,  more  flexible  and  enduring  FABRIC 

Tires. 

The  Silvertown  ”  Tire,  you  know,  gains  its  marvel¬ 
lous  Speed  (and  the  Coasting  qualities  that  demonstrate  its 
Speed)  primarily  through  having  only  TWO  layers  of 
Cords,  laid  transversely. 

Of  course,  these  TWO  layers  bend  more  readily  than 
Five,  Six,  or  Seven  Layers  of  Fabric  do  (or  of  Cord  would). 

But,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  conserve  that 
flexibility  (in  the  Two-cord  construction),  to  put  a  Rubber 
Tread  over  it  which  was  equally  flexible,  — equally  strong, — 


AS  we  cannot  yet  supply  half  the  demand  for 
/-I  “Silvertown  Cord  Tires”  (until  enough  manu¬ 
al-  -A-  facturing  equipment  can  be  constructed)  we 
compromise  with  the  Public  by  giving  them,  without  addi¬ 
tional  charge,  the  highly  efficient  black  Silvertown  Rubber 
in  all  Goodrich  FABRIC  Tires  for  1916. 

This  makes  GOODRICH  Fabric  Tires  the  most  Re¬ 
silient  and  Responsive-to-Power,  —the  most  Long-Lived 
and  Lively,  of  all  FABRIC  Tires,  at  ANY  price, — without 
increasing  their  relative  price  to  you. 

We  call  this  new  Silvertown  Tread  Compound  by  the 
name  and  brand  of  “Barefoot  Rubber.” 

Because,  it  CLINGS  to  the  pavement  for  the  same 


taken  Type  for  Type, 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO, 
Akron,  Ohio 


* 
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DIBBLE  S  SEED  POTATOES 


'^Yours 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


Farm  and  Garden  Topics 


Pedigree  Stock.  60,000  bushels  in  store 

Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed.  We  have  several  frost  proof 
warehouses'  full  of  medium  rir.ed  tubers  from  fields  that  were  absolutely  free 

•f‘Tho  Itl'iii  tiftrsn  V»rl»t!»«,M  early,  intermediate  and  late  in  any  quantity  i 
from  barrola  to  citr  loads,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the  I 
highest  possible  quality. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 

Also  full  stock i  or  r>.  if.  Alfalfa.  Clover  Jid  Timothy  Spoil  99.MK  pure  or  V 
better,  SO.tHKl  luIHlirls  Seed  (>nts.  OT.nmi  bushels  seed  Corn,  Canada  Peas,  M 
Vetch  and  all  Faria  Seeds  adapted  to  the  Northern  and  Kn*t<rn  States.  X  . 

nibble'*  « All)  Amu  mil  Farm  Seial  t'atnloi'  and  a  new  souvenir  book  on 
“Money-making  Farming  lor  Fieterni’annorS,1'  written  by  Mr,  Jiibbh.s  /  ; 
Free  to  every  Farmer.  Address  *-•'* 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Fall*.  N.  Y.,  Box  B  I  ■ 

Nearly  itCOO  aerevin  the  Nibble  Seed  Narnia.  Huy  direct  and  save  money  1  ;,.j. 


We  grow  Corn,  Cabbage,  Oats,  Potatoes  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  of  all  kinds  on  our  own  fnrm.  All  seeds 
are  carefully  selected  from  choice  varieties,  then  tested, 
and  the  percentage  that  will  grow  marked  on  the  label. 
That’s  why  Harris  Seeds  unsure  moneymaking  crops. 

Our  big  free  catalog  explains  our  "  hill-unit”  system 
of  selecting  pedigree  Seed  Potatoes;  also  tells  about 
OoldNugget (Flint  (Corn  that  produced  over  200  bushels 
ears  to  acre.  Send  for  sample  of  this  corn.  Also 
"  Bumper  Crop”  Oats.  Get  our  catalog  and  buy  the 
11  nest  seeds  at  wholesale  prices.  If  yon  grow  vege¬ 
tables  for  market,  ask  for  wholesale  price  list. 
Write  now. 


Mtc  tap  YelP.w  Dent  crows 
Stronr.  rank  and  thick:  produ- 
K  ecu  I -•iter  on  Itin  soil;  with- 
jj^^atand*  drought  and  breaks 
record*  undertroodcon- 
k  dilUut*.  Improved 
Wk  Yellow  Claraee 
phases  ctiticol 
fanner*  and 
V?G0Zji|^^makes  a 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 

1£  not  O.  K.—  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM WAY.  Rockford,  I1L 


catalog  t  .•  1 1 

what  to  plant  for  vKKJjSSi’J: 
best  yield  in  field 
crops,  eurden  or  flower 
bed,  with  helpful  hint*,  sK-C 
Grain  sample*  and  catalog 
fur  postcard. 

;  ZACK  DAVIS  CO 

53  William  St.,  Delaware, 


Prloo*.  Take  no  chant-)'*  by  Bowing  damaged 
local  seed  tltis  year.  Make  bln  money  by 
sowing  tmr  guaranteed  Northern 
I  and  Canada  Seed  Oats.  Ex- 

^ar  WKm  M  tni  tine  Purc-Brcd  Quality. 

Wonderful  yields.  Be  sure 
and  get  our  low  prices,  also  our  valuable  Profit-Sharing 
Exclusive  Field  ami  Qracs  Seed  Guitfs  with  samples  you 
want  Free.  Address  American  Mutuai.  Seed  Company. 
Dept,  sr.tj  43rd  and  Ilobey  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


r  Ford’s  1916  Hook  describes  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds  that  bare  m.%dt  g/todj  equally  reliable  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Tools.  A  real  ''experience"  book 
that  you'll  like  and  will  help  you.  Free— write  today. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  21  RAVENNA,  OHIO  1 


ALFALFA 


BUISTS\ 

Garden  Guide 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on  any 
soli  or  climate  ru-t  of  the  Missouri  River;  how  to  sow; 
how  to  bnrvitrt;  what,  to  do  to  return  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  •  Dwarf  Alfalfa,  our 
Beerl  Is  nil  American  grown,  guaranteed  99%  pure.  We 
can  furnish  Neb  tost  a,  Montana  or  Dakota  and  Grimm 
seed  at  very  moderate  prates.  „  , 

pniuu  A I  C  A I  CA  We  have  the  Genuine  Grimm 
Unlmm  HLrHLr H  )L-t  well  ns  lraoaen'a  great,  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  "  Dakota  30"  and  Nebraska  seed. 
A  aii  API  II A  Tor  Brain.  hay.  silage  or  fer- 
Vllw  U  L  A  m  V  tllteer.  this  plant,  bccomea 
AMT  ni  U  lii  more  Important,  ouch  year. 
UU  I  U LnllU  We  have  tested  till  Of  the 
promising  ones  from  several  hundred  Governm ent  Impor¬ 
tations,  ami  we  offer  only  t  hose  best  adapted  to  t  he  corn- 
belt  condition.  Our  Blocks  have  been  bred  v.;>  by  plant 
selection  until  they  greatly  excel  the  common  stocks  of 
the  same  variety. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  receiving  the  same  careful  attention  that  has  made 
our  field  seeds  famous.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  BOX  3»3  MECHANICSBORG.  OHIO 


It  gives  detailed  directions  \lVs$X 
as  to  plant  and  flo  wet  cut-  ,  \ 

ture,  showing  how  the  Y  l 

beat  results  will  be  obtain-  n 

ed  indifferent  localities. 

Buist's  seeds  have  been  famout:  among  vegetable  6, 
and  flower  gardeners  since  1828 — they  groic.  A 
This  year,  wo  make  tins  following  stunning  oilers: 

I st.  1  or  every  dollar  purchase  in  packets  and 
ounces  we  will  give  you  nn  additional  twenty-five 
cents  worth  in  packets  and  ounces. 

2nd.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  will  include 
Five  Packets  of  our  finest  flower  seed,  all  of  easy 
culture,  flowering  profusely  all  season. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
Dept,  E.F.  -6  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Beet, Cabbage,  and  Lettuce  Plants 

all  lending  varieties,  76  cents  per  1,000.  Pepper, 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  plants  in  season.  Early 
Velvet  Beans,  worth  twice  as  much  as  Cow  Peas  as 
a  feed  or  fertilizer,  hs  pk.  will  plant  an  acre.  Price, 
$1  per  pk.  Catalogue  free.  T  K.  GOOSEY.  Waldo,  Fla. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/ — t  •  Everlasting  *  1  [•  1  I* 

Grimm  Alialia 


-BEST  STRAINS  GROWN 
S  K  N 1  >  poll  PRICKS. 

J.  B  QUIRK,  North  Madison.  0. 


Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  Is  of  better  feeding  value. 

Booklet,  ‘‘How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,” 

and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


■I  n  Vbn  se^  c;i^ya*° 

l|LU  W  LII  permit  testing 

HB Mm  ■  ■■■■  for  purity  and 
growth.  Wc  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory  seed  refund 
money  pay  freight.  The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed 
scarcity — gets  best  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need 

field  teed*  of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  (ample*. 

L)q  It  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LandisvilIe,Lanc.Ce. ,Pa. 


Onnfl  fi/im  5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 
OncU  UUIII.  °als-  Barltri  Alfalfa,  etc.  1200 
Acres.  -10  page  catalog  free. 

W.  N.  S  C  A  R  F  F,  Box  1,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Planting  "In  The  Moon."  I  noth 
in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  that  there 
is  no  scientific?  reason  for  planting  “in 
the  moon,”  so  called.  I  am  no  farmer, 
lmt.  have  worked  for  several  years  in  the 
street  lighting  department  of  this  place, 
and  have  noticed,  in  fact  have  records, 
which  show  that  just  before,  l  ight  on,  or 
directly  after  full  moon  we  have  storms 
or  moist  weather.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  a  person  placed  his  seed  in  the 
ground  just  before  full  muon  the  seed 
would  have  a  moist  soil  iu  which  to 
germinate.  c,  0.  N, 

New  York. 


OATS.  BARLEV.  WHEAT,  POTATOES, 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  yieliiers  known. 
Best  quality.  Prices  low.  New  Cutalopr  FREE- 
G.  A.  READ,  Head1*  Lip.  Fa  rum,  Charlotte,  Yt. 


I  \F*  Xook  out.  for  Buokhorn  and  other 
h f  weed*  i  iv  clover  tli  U  year.  Very  Httlepuro 
rcud  to  be  had.  Our*  is  practician  y  free  from 
wood  H0(*d«  and  wa^te.  Much  the  cheapest 
to  bow.  All  other  variation  of  held  seeds.  8am* 
pfofl  Qud  ln*iruetlonK“llow  to  Know  Good  Seed'*  Free* 


BEFORE 


Writ©  today.  O.JI. SCOTT  A  SONS  CO.,  HOMaln  St.Marysville.O, 


■  ORDER 


’  Sood  or  Nuraory  Stock  let  mo  ficntl  you  our 

-  wonderful,  new,  different  and  original  four- 
color  seed  book — un  ttyc  pi>encr — the  Royal 
■  Purple  Grand  Champion  line  of  puro  tested 
field  anti  vegetable  and  flower  oeed3,  also 
fruit  trees,  vines,  nhrubs,  etc.,  ut  new,  sur- 
'•JSprtaingly  low  prlccn. 

-I- \  PfMtMIUP  Nothin,  I*  *o  good  but  what 
ntmtmntn  Itean  be  better.  Thousand* 
whn  bave  honght  trom  other  firiq*  for  ten 


White  Blossoms;  the  greatest  money-m:tkmg  crop  or 
today.  Wonderful  'opportunities  for  the  I'mmer  who 
starts  growing  it.  Builds  up  worn  land  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while  doing  it.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates  your  land  for  alfalfa. 
Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  all  best  scar¬ 
ified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Quality  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing  Seed 
Cuide, 'circular  ami  free  samples.  Amehican  Mutual. 
Seep  Co.,  Dept.  act).  -13d  ami  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Doctor:  "I  hope  your  husband  fol¬ 
lowed  my  prescription 2"  Mrs.  ('hubhs; 
"No,  indeed !  If  he  had  he  would  have 
broken  his  neck.”  Doctor :  “Broken  his 
neck?”  Mrs.  Chubbs:  “Yes;  he  threw 
it  out  of  the  fourth-story  window." — 
Stray  Stories. 


jm1;,  utul  twenty  yearn  tv  11  uu  wo  k ive  better 

ftl IfQgpT--  —  _  vcrd»  At  lownr  prtc«*6,  Iqvee»t»^ate.  Get 

aw/fT:  |  ,i  oitrbcKik.  Try  gup  Mi'etin  xukI  nursery 

f »toelr.  You  w)n  »«y  the  ittino  thing.  AU 
,  ~  i^iirr'*^r  ^  mtk  you  to  fio  im  }uul  get  our  book,  look 

iW?--  i  ■  i  11  ^  It  over,  try  our  bo  your  own  judge. 

Galloway  Bros.  &  Co.,  Depl.  Z7i  Waterloo,  Iowa 


JIHrr,  roltHerr  Uoltrufi^  Glottl,  nuttier. 
Quetii,  bu  Lindi1,  V.  W.  Lord,  Fistacn,  N.V. 


|OTiTOKS— BfiHut  v 
Moue>  ii*ul;c  ‘,  Ohi*>j 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Poor  Seed. — I  hear  often  people  com¬ 
plaining  of  being  cheated  in  seed,  and  I 
conclude  at  ouee  tlint  they  have  been 
hunting  for  cheap  or  low-priced  seed,  and 
when  one  does  this  he  is  apt  to  get  the 
highest-priced  seed  to  be  had.  poor  seed. 
I  have  had  a  long  experience  with  seeds¬ 
men,  and  have  never  been  disappointed 
with  any  seed  of  standard  vegetables 
bought  from  the  houses  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  .Sometimes  the  novelties  I  tvy  do 
not  turn  out  as  promised,  but  that  is  the 
information  I  get  by  the  trial  and  I  never 
depend  on  novelties  of  the  season  to  make 
my  crop  of  any  variety  of  vegetables. 

Starting  Seed. — Just,  now,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January,  I  am  preparing  for  the 
starting  of  my  early  tomato  plants  next 
month.  In  order  to  be  sure  to  have  the 
soil  ready  when  I  wish  to  ill  I  the  flats,  I 
take  advantage  of  the  mild  weather,  when 
my  compost  pile  outside  is  not  frozen,  and 
get  a  good  supply  of  soil  in  the  green¬ 
house  ready  for  anything.  My  tomato 
seeds  are  on  band,  and  my  rule  is  <o  sow 
the  early  ones  by  the  tenth  of  February. 
It  is  a  good  rule  in  any  section  to  sow 
the  seed  of  early  tomatoes  ten  weeks  lie* 
fore  it  is  safe  in  the  locality  to  set 
them  in  the  open  ground,  for  tomato 
plants  need  several  transplantings  in 
order  to  get  good  plants  to  set  at  proper 
time. 

Tomato  Varieties. — I  shall  sow  this 
year  but  one  variety  that  is  new  t<>  me. 
This  is  called  the  Mississippi  Girl.  It 
is  said  by  good  gardeners  to  be  very  good. 
For  the  earliest  tomatoes  I  will  sow  seed 
of  the  Langdon  Farliana,  and  Bmmy  Host. 
After  two  seasons'  trial  I  will  drop  John 
Baer.  Bonny  Best  is  similar  and  better 
and  far  earlier,  for  I  have  found  John 
Baer  to  be  three  weeks  later  than  Farliana 
and  two  weeks  later  than  Bonny  Best,  and 
it  throws  an  occasional  rough  tomato, 
which  Bonny  Best  never  does.  For  the 
latter  crops  I  will  use  lied  Rock,  Manic’ s 
Success  and  Globe.  I  like  to  have  some 
pink  tomatoes,  and  the  Globe  will 
supply  these  as  well  as,  or  better, 
than  any  other.  A  few  seeds  of 

the  Mississippi  Girl  will  be  started 
early  and  the  remainder  used  later.  I 
find  it  an  advantage  to  make  three  sow¬ 
ings  of  tomato  seeds.  The  lirst  sowing 
in  flats  in  the  greenhouse,  transplanted 
once  there  and  finally  to  the  frames.  Then 
in  March  I  sow  seed  in  a  frame  of  the 
later  sorts  in  order  to  have  plants  in 

their  prime  just  coming  in  as  the  early 
ones  get  inferior.  \v.  K.  M asset. 


Pruning  and  Training  Grapevines 

1  planted  100  Concord  grapevines  last 
Fall.  Each  vine  has  from  three  to  five 
branches.  Must  I  cut  those  all  off,  or 
leave  some  on?  IIow  many  buds  should 
I  leave  on?  What  is  the  better  way,  to 
run  these  vines  on  single  posts  or  put 
up  wires?  They  are  planted  eight  feet 
apart  each  way.  U.  A. 

Probably  the  best  manner  in  handling 
this  vineyard  the  coming  season  will  be 
to  put  up  one  wire  of  the  trellis  in  the 
Spring,  Chestnut,  or  locust  posts  are  to 
be  preferred.  These  should  be  from  Seven 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  the  heaviest  of 
which  should  he  selected  for  the  end 
posts.  After  sharpening  to  a  tapering 
point  they  can  be  driven  into  holes  that 
were  started  with  a  crowbar.  Cure  should 
he  taken  to  place  them  so  that  they  will 
line  well  on  the  side  toward  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wind,  on  which  side  the  wire  is  to  be 
fastened.  As  these  vines  are  set  eight 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  a  post,  to  every 
three  vines  will  bo  sufficient.  The  end 
posts  should  he  driven  to  a  depth  of  22 
to  24  inches,  and  braced  by  2x4  or  4x4, 
meeting  the  posts  about  two-thirds  <>f  the 
distance  from  the  ground,  where  the  brace 
is  held  by  a  notch  in  the  post.  The  end 
posts  should  stand  about  four  feet  out¬ 
side  of  the  last  vine  of  the  row :  then 
the  brace  will  reach  the  ground  about 
midway  between  the  first  ami  second 
vines  of  the  row,  where  it  is  held  by  a 
4x4  stake  driven  solidly  into  ihe  ground. 
The  wire  can  either  be  No.  i>  or  No.  10, 
galvanized  or  plain  annealed.  The  first 
may  be  put  on  at  a  height  of  about  20 
inches  above  the  ground  level,  and  later  a 
second  and  third,  each  the  same  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  The  wires  are  fastened  to 
the  posts  by  ordinary  fence  staples, 


enough  space  being  left  in  the  eye  of  the 
staple,  to  permit  the  wire  to  slide 
through  readily.  It  is  secured  to  the 
end  posts  by  winding  it  once  around  the 
post  and  then  around  itself. 

Select  the  cane  that  arises  the  most 
directly  from  the  center  of  the  vine,  pro¬ 
vided  of  course  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  the  lower  wire,  and  is 
veil  ripened,  and  tie  it  firmly  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position  to  the  wire  with  a  soft  three 
or  four-ply  twine.  If  the  cane  is  not 
tied  tight  enough  it  will  sag,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  lie  a  curved  or  crooked  stem, 
that  will  he  somewhat  <>f  a  nuisance  in 
working  around  the  vines  in  later  years. 
It  is  just  its  easy  to  have  them  straight 
as  the  reverse  by  doing  the  t.ving  care¬ 
fully  iu  the  beginning.  The  vines  that 
have  not  made  a  strong  growth  should 
not  lie  tied  up  this  season,  hut  should  hi' 
cut  hack  so  that  there  remains  but  a 
spur  of  two  buds  of  what  was  the  best 
cane.  During  the  Summer  the  now 
growth  iu  either  case  should  he  tied  loose¬ 
ly  to  the  wire,  that  it.  may  he  kept  out 
of  the  dirt  and  away  from  the  tools  used 
in  cultivation.  In  no  case  should  nny 
fruit  be  allowed  to  develop  on  vines  of 
this  age  rite  coming  season. 

E.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Preventing  Bees  from  Swarming 

I  have  a  few  hives  of  hoes,  and  do  not 
wish  to  increase  the  number.  If  they 
swarm,  and  I  catch  the  swarm,  drive  them 
hack  into  the  hive  again,  and  catch  the 
queen  and  kill  her,  would  this  he  doing 
right?  If  not  what  would  you  advise  un¬ 
to  do?  W.  B.  8. 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

The  returning  of  a  swarm,  without  the 
queen,  to  the  parent  hive  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  reissuing  of  a  swann.  Queens 
arc  readily  reared  in  a  hive  having 
brood,  and  the  loss  of  one  is  quickly  re¬ 
placed,  indeed,  there  may  be  several  in 
the  hive  when  a  swarm  issues.  When 
brood  is  being  reared  in  a  hive  during  the 
honey  How  and  quarters  become  over¬ 
crowded,  swarming  is  practically  inevita¬ 
ble;  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  prac¬ 
ticable  way  of  preventing  it.  Swarming 
may  be  discouraged  by  giving  roomy 
quarters  to  the  colony  ami  by  cutting  out 
queen  cells  from  the  brood  frames  after 
a  first  swarm  has  issued,  hut  colonics 
cannot  he  forced  to  increase  in  size  in¬ 
definitely  and  refrain  from  increasing  in 
numbers.  Perpetuation  of  the  species  is 
tin  instinct  hard  to  overcome,  and  while 
some  practicable  method  of  entirely  pre¬ 
venting  swarming  would  be  a  boon  to  1 . 

keepers,  I  know  of  none  that  lias  been 
discovered.  m.  b.  d. 


Early  Peas  in  Delaware 

I  desire  advice  about  growing  pens  in 
the  central  part  of  Delaware  for  the  early 
season.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to 
use,  how  soon  to  plant  them,  and  what 
variety  to  yield  the  best,  crop?  it.  p.  u. 

Smyrna,  Del. 

To  get  early  garden  pens  for  market 
early  the  seed  should  he  in  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Here 
we  plant  in  January,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  ground.  You  are  about  50  miles 
north  of  me.  and  the  earlier  you  can 
get  the  peas  in  in  February  the  better. 
I  ain  using  this  year  very  fine  raw  hone 
as  a  fertilizer  at  rate  of  500  pounds 
on  acre  in  the  furrows.  I  plant  the 
Nonpareil,  a  good  strain  of  the  Alaska 
type.  Every  seedsman  has  his  special 
strain  of  this  type,  and  one  is  about 
as  good  as  another  if  bought  from  a 
first-class  house.  I  sow  the  peas  com¬ 
paratively  thick,  in  rows  2 '4  feet,  and 
cover  with  furrow  from  each  side  and 
then  harrow  or  rake  the  ridges  level, 
I  sow  the  wrinkled  peas  for  later  crop 
iu  March.  A  good  article  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  some  tankage  or  dried  Wood 
or  cottonseed  meal  will  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  hut  I  prefer  this  year  the  raw 
bone  meal  iu  the  absence  of  potash. 

AV.  If.  MASSEY. 


Cecil  was  suffering  from  toothache. 
“You’ll  be  a  brave  boy  and  have  it  out, 
won’t  you.  dear?”  pleaded  his  mother. 
‘‘It  won’t  hurt  much,  and  then  the  ache 
will  all  be  over.”  Then  his  brother,  one 
year  older,  came  to  his  mother’s  aid. 
“Aw,  go  on  an’  have  it  out,”  he  said. 
‘‘What’s  the  matter  wit’  yell?  Don’t  yon 
know  it’ll  he  one  less  to*  clean?” — Wom¬ 
an’s  Journal. 
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Dodge  Brothers 


MOTOR  CAR 


Consult  the  impression 
uppermost  in  your  mind 
and  you  will  find  that  you 
think  of  this  car  as  very 
carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  made. 

People  think  of  the  car  in 
this  light  because  of  their 
high  opinion  of  Dodge 
Brothers  as  manufac¬ 
turers. 

And  that  good  opinion  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  facts,  and  by 
the  performance  of  the  car. 

For  example,  22,500  machin¬ 
ing  operations  are  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  car. 

A  great  many  of  these  parts 
are  machined  to  an  accur¬ 
acy  of  one-half  of  a  thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch. 

At  least  three  processes  used 
in  Dodge  Brothers’  factory 
are  distinctively  exclusive. 

Scientific  manufacturing  ac¬ 
curacy  reduces  the  friction 
of  moving  parts  to  the 
smallest  degree,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  pow¬ 
er  is  available  for  driving 
the  car. 

The  use  of  forged  and  pressed 
steel  parts  instead  of 
heavier  castings  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  chassis; 
and  the  all-steel  body  is 
lighter  than  the  usual 
forms  of  construction. 

The  all-steel  body  also  makes 
possible  a  lustrous  finish 
of  enamel  which  remains 


undimmed  for  a  long 
period. 

This  special  enamel  is  baked 
on  the  steel  at  a  high 
temperature  after  each 
application. 

The  result  is  a  fast  glossy 
finish  of  a  peculiar  elas¬ 
ticity  which  renders  it 
practically  impervious  to 
wear  or  even  ordinary 
damage. 

Dodge  Brothers  dealers 
frankly  admit  that  their 
task  has  been  made  easy 
for  them  by  the  behavior 
of  the  car,  and  the  things 
owners  have  said  about  it. 

It  is  literally  true,  as  you 
have  probably  discovered 
in  your  own  locality,  that 
the  owners  of  the  car  are 
its  most  enthusiastic  sales¬ 
men. 

They  insist  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  on  the  high 
quality  of  its  performance. 

On  almost  every  road  in  the 
country,  its  sturdiness  and 
steadiness  and  unusual 
comfort  have  been  fully 
demonstrated. 

Steep  hills,  desert  sand, 
rough  roads  or  mud  roads 
have  held  no  terror  for  it. 

It  has  done  everything  it 
has  been  asked  to  do,  and 
many  things  that  have 
been  called  remarkable. 

It  has  become  known  as  a 
car  of  exceptional  econ¬ 
omy.  not  in  gasoline  alone, 
nor  in  tires  alone,  but  in 
both. 


It  will  pay  you  to  visit  the  nearest  dealer  and  examine  this  car 

The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 
is  $735  if.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 

For  ihe  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  art-:  Peach. 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station ) 
Apples,  including  Deli¬ 
cious ”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

II  describes  a  lull  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet! 

[odorless  sanitary" 

GERM-PROOF 

Every  homo  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Moat  con¬ 
venient.  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century,  A. 
boon  to  sick  people.  Can  bo 
placed  anywhere  in  boose. 

Make*  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 

Pat  a  warm  Comfort,  Toilet  In 
your  home;  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  ■unitary  conditions.  Germ-life 
Killed  by  chemical*  in  retort.  Emptied  once 
I  ®  month— no  more  trouble  than  throwing  oat 
Coffee  ground*.  Needs  no  other  attention.  IF 
Hon r da  of  Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for 
|  literature,  prices,  eto.  Agents  wanted— 
exclusive  territory. 

Comfort  Chemical  Ciosot  Co. 

*21  fsotorlesBIdg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


r- -----  -  ■  -  . ,rji 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


February  19,  1910. 


tlio  rrtnnufaotitre  <>f  armor,  ant] , appropri¬ 
ating  $11,000,000,  to  be  immediately 
available  for  that  object. 

Moved  by  a  tear  that  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  may  force  *  ’ongvess  to  deplarc  tho 
city  of  Washington  “dry,”  Representative 
Cary  of  ’Wisconsin,  Feb.  8,  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  that  Washington  be 
abandoned  as  the  capital  city  and  that 
Fucle  Sam  set  up  his  main  headquarters 
in  Milwaukee. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


n  4-  That’s  what  you  want 

»•  and  that’s  what  you  get 

1  1  _  •  when  you  grow  Allen’s 

JLA^3x  S  •  true-to-name  berries 

ff  Unlike  many  other  crops,  Strawberries  are  \ 
f  always  in  demand  at  good  prices.  Allen’s  berries 
are  large,  luscious,  beautifully  colored — good  clear 
to  the  center— the  kind  people  pay  extra  for.  Our 
plants  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  anywhere.  We  have 
185  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  their  culture.  There 
are  several  varieties  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate 
We  have  80  acres  of  other  small  fruits,  too— rasp' 
berries,  blackberries,  etc.— all  guaranteed  hardy 
and  true-to-name.  Packed  fresh  for  shipment,  fl 
Send  today  for  our  48-page  Book  of  Berries —  |||j 
L  12  color  plates  and  full  cultural  directions.  |M| 

\  It’s  free.  111 


DOMESTIC. — Feb.  8  the  Dominion 
Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  tire  will)  a  property  damage  of 
over  $5,000,000;  six  lives  were  lost,  in¬ 
cluding  two  women.  These  buildings 
were  regarded  as  the  finest  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  continent. 

Fire  destroyed  the  Hotel  Overhroolc,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  .1,.  Feb.  4.  with  the 
loss  of  seven  lives-,  and  property  damage 
estimated  at  ,$’200,000. 

Five  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Casimjr 
Tag.  a  wealthy  widow  of  Brooklyn.  N. 
Y..  Feb.  4.  swept,  through  the  house  so 
rapidly  that  it  caused  the  death  of  six 
women  inmates. 

Representatives  of  10  important  an- 
thraeito  coal  mining  companies,  after  a 
conference  in  New  York  Feb.  3,  made 
public  a  long  statement  in  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  operators  in  the  coming  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  ruim-rs  is  set  forth  fully. 
The  miners-,  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  have  been  working 
for  the  last  three  years  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  operators.  This  agreement 
expires  on  April  1,  and  a  new  agreement 
is  necessary  to  insure  freedom  from  labor 
troubles  for  a  definite  period.  The  min¬ 
ers  have  demanded  many  concessions  from 
the  operators  in  the  new  agreement,  and 
on  February  21  a  conference  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  this  city  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  operators  and  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  public  by  the  operators  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  will  fight  hard  all  the 
points  demanded  by  the  miners. 

The  Hood  caused  by  breaks  in  the 
levees  of  the  Arkansas  River,  engulfed 
many  towns  and  villages  in  southeastern 
Arkansas  Feb.  0  and  made  several  thou¬ 
sand  persons  homeless.  Sixteen  lives 
have  been  lost  and  damage  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  lias  been  done.  Only 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  at  Arkansas 
City  sto<id  above  the  flood,  which  formed  a 
lake  nearly  40  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide.  The  liver  was  15  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  town. 

Senator  Gaunt’s  local  option  bill  passed 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  Feb.  7.  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  0. 

A  sharp  earthquake  shock  shook  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  Canal  Zone  Feb.  8.  If 
lasted  fourteen  minutes,  but  did  no  dam¬ 
age,  The  shock  was  centered  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  vicinity  of  l.ossautos  prov¬ 
ince. 

Every  other  family  in  Pawnee  County, 
Kan.,  has  an  automobile.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  world’s  rei-ord.  Census  experts 
figure  an  average  Kansas  family  at  four 
and  a  half  persons.  Pawnee  has  an  auto¬ 
mobile  for  every  nine  persons.  Stafford 
has  one  for  every  Iff  persons,  Mitehell 
for  every  12  and  McPherson  for  every  18. 
Kansas  has  77.000  automobiles  registered. 
There  are  perhaps  1.000  more  in  the 
bauds  of  dealer®.  Two  years  ago  the 
State  only  bail  84.045. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Tin-  General 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Fulton.  Ivy.,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Homer  Brand,  presi¬ 
dent  :  C.  E.  Backer,  viee-presideiit  :  E.  B. 
Rpems.  treasurer:  J.  B  Myrick,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  annual  convention  in  St. 
Ennis  elected  the  following  officers  for 
joitt:  II.  C.  Irish.  St.  Eon  is.  president; 
G.  T.  Tippet),  of  Nichols,  and  A.  D.  Kill- 
lmm.  Mountain  Grove,  vice-president^:  11. 
S.  Wyman.  Princeton,  secretary  :  W.  ’I. 
Flourney,  Mariouville.  treasurer. 

The  following  officers  were  ejected^  sit 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Nurserymen's  Association,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  :  President,  George  C. 
Tbnrlow;  vice-president.  A.  P.  Horn:  sec¬ 
retary,  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  I  iskeville,  R. 
I.,  re-elected.  The  1017  convention  will 
be  hehl  on  similar  dates  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

|)r  L.  II.  Pennington,  forest  patholo¬ 
gist  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse,  has  just  found  the 
chestnut;  tree  blight  in  a  chestnut  grove 


Feb.  4.  Potatoes  and  apples  a  light 
crop  ami  sell  for  $1  a  bu. ;  oats,  5X  and 
HO ;  com.  05;  onions,  4c.  per  lb. ;  butter  at 
the  store,  pound  prints.  87.  Cows  as  to 
quality.  $40  to  $80;  dressed  lings.  $10 
per  ewt.  c.  if. 

HolmesviHe,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  0.  Good  cows,  $40  up  to  $120  as 
to  grade:  good  horses,  $150  up:  poultry 
or  fowl,  18c.  per  lb.  live ;  eggs,  40c.-45e. ; 
creamery  butter,  40c*.  to  42c.;  milk.  4c-. 
5c.  quart  at  creamery,  Gc.  retail.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1  and  $1.10  bn. ;  onions.  80c.  to  00c. 
bu.  Wheat  brun,  $1.80;  middlings.  $1  ..‘50  ; 
Corn  and  meal,  $1.00.  Buckwheat  ami 
wheat,  are  about  even  here,  both  being 
scarce,  and  sell  at  .$2  to  $2.25  per  ewt. 
Rye.  $1  per  bu.  of  50  lbs.  This  is  quite 
a  farming  section  through  here;  a  good 
many  dairies  of  80  and  40  cows;  eight 
or  10  silos  right  in  the  neighborhood. 

Huguenot,  N.  Y.  .T.  t.  m. 

Fell.  8.  The  weather  iti  this  part  of 
the  West,  has  been  very  Cold  for  some 
time  past,  some  of  the  time  away  down 
among  the  zeros.  There  has  been,  how¬ 
ever.  but  lit  thy  snow,  and  no  bad  storms 
or  snow  blockades.  There  is  yet  quite 
considerable  corn  standing  in  the  ti*4ds. 
Corn  has  been  marketed  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities.  At  present  the  market  price  Is 
about  00  cents.  The  feeders  occasionally 
raise  the  price  a  emit  or  two.  Good  mill¬ 
ing  wheat  is  selling  at  $1.10  with  other 
grades  down  to  $1.  The  railroads  seem 
to  he.  having  all  the  traffic  they  can  han¬ 
dle;  yet  they  are  asking  for  a  raise  in 
rates.  There  are  about  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  auctions,  at  which  property 
brings  full  value.  Very  good  medium 
weight  horses  bring  up  to  $150;  cows. 
$00  to  $100,  Butcher  cattle,  5  to 
<5e.  per  lb.  Fat  hogs  arc  plenty.  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  Missouri  River  markets  are 
large,  yet  the  price  has  been  steadily  ris¬ 
ing.  The  local  price  is  now  7  to  7 V> e 
Hay  is  in  large  supply  and  prices  low. 
Good  Alfalfa  cun  be  had  for  $0  to  $7 ; 
very  line  prairie  hay  about  a  dollar  high¬ 
er.  Some  silos  were  not  filled  last  Fall 
because  the  corn  was  badly  frosted,  and 
was  thought,  to  be  unfit  for  silage. 

Fliirburv.  Neb.  n.  m.  it. 


mm 


Luckc  Berries 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happi 

They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 

VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS- 
CACO  and  IDEAL— The 
CARRIE  and  OREGON 


JOY — ’Die  best  and  biggest  Itlackbcrry. 

JUMBO  and  BRILLIANT  Best  Raspberries. 

EVERYBODY’S  CURRANT  ilesi  fore  very  body 

MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  ami 
describes  with  prices  all  “the  good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It  gives 
instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  1  am 
giving  away*.  The  catalog  also  describes  the  best  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  Evergreen  Trees,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and 
Garden  Roots.  It  is  free. 

I  arge  plants  for  quick  results  a 
special  feature.  21)11  acres:  38th  year 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 


Grow  the  Big  Berries 

jnsi  us  easy  In  have  big  find  as  it- is  to 
list ve  small  stuff,  but  von  must  set.  the 
right,  plains.  We  have  them,  and  in 

Our  1916  Catalogue 

tell  bow-  you  cun  grow  fruit.  Peaches 
and  A  miles  are.  also  described.  Write 
today  fur  free  copy. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R,  Allen,  Md. 


The  Winfield  Raspberry 

Now  twin?  vluntot!  I'V  the 


« fitful*  ^  t  on.morriMly—  b  >•- 
noiliou^  uni)  ill  uO  vuili.-- 

tiin.-kropH  without  ft  tjltl 

Hook  oil  1  nit  ull  iilioot  till# 

. .  woml.  i  till  berry-  how  to 

HEHUVON  UIIA’IKIt,  XCIIAL  Utlia  ml-,,-  It  how  It  I,  IllfUi’l  . 

tin.-r.lx'ttov  Ti-uit.  Ni  t,  you 
tl  10*1.011  ii,.rti»r.uu.'.  No  chait,"i.  Just  send  your  name. 

The  Winfield  Nurseries, 401  Pine  St.,  Winfield  Kan. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred.  N.  Y. 
Feh.  22-25. 

MilpHaehiwtfs  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Feb.  23. 

Reims, vlvniiia  Live  Stock  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  and  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union, 
Mnnongsihehl  House,  Pittsburgh,  Fob, 


Holst »‘iu- Friesian  club  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort.  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  8. 

1  lolstein  Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  0. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  .Tone  28-80. 

international  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-10. 


Hp&ltliy#  n^rt1u*rn  Rfnwn  Strawberry. 
berry,  ^i&t’ktirrry,  L'arnnt  AddOrApa  planta, 
grown  mt  new  ground.  All  plant*  jcnanii»t«*<l  M 
to  tie  flrat  cl  lift,  truo  to  nauir.  wi’ht  l»>  »wuh  £?' 
you  In  point  proving  <ioo<11tiot)  and  to  pltiM  you  c 
or  jrotiT  intmcj  luck.  Fund  fi  r  catalogue  UmIuv.  xK 

0.  A.  0.  BALDWIN,  R.R.1S,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


FRUIT 

PLANTS 


5.1  NONE  <V^/  BETTER 

ktf  F---r  l»',t  r...iili*  van  mu  t  hive  KNIOll  rS  frraU 
W  iluts  (llttUitrfj  tihintf-.  I'h.y  bum  u  Nat  ioi.nl  nti- 
'\  u'v»tb,n  for  mipormr  imuiity  uml  huvu  b'-i-n  f no 
1\  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 
\  \  If  yv  ti  w otil.t  liitr  Alrx»hnrr«4  i  lOctoi**  r  W  ••  h.’ivo 
V  \.  Luc oUfits  leut  wPl  k'MW  (Item.  KcAd  about  tliUHC 
V.^T  til nJ  nil  other  new  i.tuI  r  t-xndvrcJ  vnrieti.  u  in  our 
V  1  Kaijcht’a  Book  go  •mall  Irutta.  It'i  Free  —  Wtliu. 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  51 O,  Sawywr.Mlch. 


WONDERFUL  FALL  BEARI 

Frillt  fall  of  first  year.  500  plums  yield 
nearly  400  ouarlstrotn  Aug.  lata  to  Nor 
lllh.  Kernes  every  dny,  June  to  Nor. 

I  Mb.  We  are  headquarters  (oral!  kinds 
ot  Strairtierrla.  JiasyltrrrUs,  Ulaek- 
bmlm,  Wooiif  berry  r#,c*ic  rro  it  6*. 

02  years  experience.  Send  tar  Catalog. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Box620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  plants  uml  tS00.> 

OOO  Palmetto  u*-i>:iragus roots  At  Itie  luWC*>t  prices. 
Send  for  lt»HS  Price  LEV  nil  kinds  seeds  unit  plants. 

CAI.KII  HOGGS  Si  SON  •  CIicmioIiI,  l>el. 


Strawberry  Plants  vwrlct  lex? 

Alt  kind-:  Fruit  Tree?,  Asparagus  roots,  etc., 
direct  from  iiiiiwi-v  to  you  *-j  itgunt'K  ih’»c»‘s. 
Sattenui  ion  t fUimmtooil.  tittf  Catalog  FREE. 

G.  E  BUNTING  S  SONS.  Boa  1,  SELBYVIUE,  DEL. 


TRAWBERRIES 


This  book  fully  explain#  our  20th 
coniury  methods  In  growing 


STRAWBERRIES 


“SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  tVENBEARING  variety  bus  real  merit.  Read  what 
ethers  say  about  it.  < ’ireular  free. 

WII.LAKDU.KIU.IC.  -  Sweilesboro,  X,  J. 


WAND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

unlike  nay  other  eutaj or— lists  all 
the  beat  varieties  of  small  fruits 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
plants  arc  shipped  on  »  guarantee 

-  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Semi  postal  toda (/  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Salinbury,  M«I..  Dept.  25 


Strawberry  Plants 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


SET  JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  amt  grow  large,  fancy  straw- 
imiries.  Wo  guarantee  our  plants  true-to-name, 
ami  to  |)leaM>  you.  nr  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  l!Mi  catalog  It's  Free  Worth  dollars 
to  you.  K.  >V.  Johnson  ,V  Hro  ,  Salisbury,  ,Md. 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  othur  vnriulM'R  and  rarden  roots 
at  reasoniibW*  u rices.  Catalotnic  FREE.  Write  today  to 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed  7™!/ dISS 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Boroo, Vineland. N.J. 


Warfields  at  St  .SO  per  1000.  'flic  best  berry  mown .  100 

other  varieties  jn.l  Everbearers;  small  frail  plaiito.  All  elanls 
Kuut'uQtavd.  “Cataloirue  free." 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


Cfrauihoyrt/  PUni*  #2.no  per  hiwj.  Catolov 

oirawoerry  or  *■<  varieties  iuniumiur  na 

Fall  Hearers  Free.  L.  &.  TINGLE,  Box  96,  Pillsvitle,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

also  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants, Horseradish. Seed  Corn, Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
jdants.  Kggs  for  h  ate  Id  ug.  CATai.ou  FUkk. 

J.  KEIFFOKU  HALL,  KiimU-xIule,  Md.,  JL-pt.  8 


Fancy  stock,  free  from  Aufhracnoso. 
All  leading  varieties,  both  field  and 
garden.  Clover,  Timothy,  Vetch  and 
other  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
today  for  wholesale  price  list  No.  25. 

A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES?!?^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  the  Nevj 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C-.  N.  FLANSBURGH  ft  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Assorted  Blooming  Sized  GLADIOLI  BULBS 

with  PACKET  ASTER  SEED  (12  varieties)  up  to  5tli  Pos¬ 
tal  /.one  from  Philadelphia,  only  $1.50. 

I).  C.  LEWIS,  .  Pemberton,  H,  J. 


||  How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson .  1.50  f 

|l  Celery  Culture,  llcattle . 50  1 

II  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  X.50  | 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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^REGULATOR 


GROW  FRUIT 

Get  the  Book 


Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 

Part  Y. 


SlPEBPHOfjP  hates, — When  yon  read 
about  superphosphates  or  “acid  phos¬ 
phates,”  the  tiling  to  remember  is  that 
these  terms  mean  soluble  phosphates —so 
treated  that  they  will  dissolve  readily  i  i 
water.  As  we  have  seen,  the  processes 
of  nature  collect  the  original  phosphates 
of  the  soil  into  plants  and  then  into  ani¬ 
mals.  These  animals  concentrate  it  into 
hone  and  after  this  bone  becomes  petri¬ 
fied  in  the  soil  it  is  known  as  phosphate 
rock.  Thus  at  each  step  in  concentra¬ 
tion  the  phosphorus  becomes  less  an, I 
less  “available”  to  plants,  and  the  bone 
and  the  rock  must  be  handled  in  some 
way,  chemically  or  mechanically,  in  order 
to  make  the  phosphorus  into  proper  plant 
food.  Take  the  case  of  the  old  pasture 
field  we  gave  as  an  illustration.  There 
was  a  feeble  and  scanty  growth  of  grass, 
very  poor  in  seed  because  wlmt  little 
phosphorus  was  left  in  the  soil  was  not 
“available.”  The  farmer  spreads  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  hone  dust  or  acid 
phosphate,  and  the  grass  improves  at 
once  for  here  is  the  needed  phosphorus 
made  soluble  so  that  the  plants  can  easily 
use  it. 

When  T  was  a  l»oy  superphosphates 
were  just  coming  into  use.  They  were 
very  expensive  ( 10  or  more  per  tori), 
and  pretty  crude  and  biting  stuff,  which 
gnawed  your  hands  when  you  spread  it. 
It  was  mostly  made  from  bone,  and  gave 
such  quick  results  that  farmers  felt  that 
i  hey  must  buy  it  in  spite  of  the  cost. 
The  story  of  how  it  was  made  was  very 
interesting  to  farmers.  Agents  would 
come,  along,  get  the  farmers  together  and 
talk  hone  and  acid.  I  doubt  if  t-lmy  knew 
much  about  it,  but  if  they  wore  good 
talkers  they  always  sold  the  goods.  I 
thought  then  and  I  think  now  that  the 
story  of  phosphorus  in  its  round  of  life 
from  the  original  soil  to  bone  and  roclc 
and  then  back  to  usefulness  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all  soil  chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  It, — I  wish  T  was  a 
chemist  so  that  I  could  tell  the  story  ex¬ 
actly.  No  doubt  I  shall  get  it  wrong — 
but  there  will  lie  plenty  of  people  to  set 
me  right.  Phosphorus  always  reminded 
lm1  of  a  person  who  knew  she  could  not 
trust  in  her  own  strength,  so  she  sought 
true  friends.  Phosphorus  left  alone  or 
pure  would  burn  itself  tip  like  some  giddy 
young  fellow  let  alone  with  a  fortune 
which  he  never  earned.  So  he  comes  to 
depend  upon  strong  friends  or  affinities 
for  safety.  Lime,  iron  and  other  elements 
stand  like  the  strong  characters  in  a 
play  to  rescue  the  heroine  when  the  vil¬ 
lain  pursues  her.  Lime  and  phosphorus 
form  phosphate  of  lime,  such  as  we  find 
in  bone,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its 
timid  friend  the  lime  puts  three  strong 
arms  around  her,  Wlmt  I  mean  is  that 
three  parts  of  lime  combine  chemically 
with  one  part  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric 
acid  to  make  what  is  known  as  the  bone 
phosphate.  With  these  three  lime  arms 
holding  her  the  ordinary  processes  of  na¬ 
ture  cannot  get  phosphorus  free  and  com¬ 
pel  her  to  go  to  housekeeping  and  Feed 
plants!  Iler  love  for  her  affinity,  lime, 
is  stronger  than  the  duty  she  owes  the 
world  of  feeding  plant  and  animal.  That 
is  why  man  steps  in  with  maehinery  and 
chemistry  in  his  effort  to  break  phos¬ 
phorus  away  from  lime  and  make  her 
work. 

MAKING  Fixe. — It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  this  phosphate  of  lime  so 
fine  that  the  soil  water  and  the  roots  of 
plants  can  wash  out  or  dissolve  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  let  the  plant  absorb  it.  Fine 
grinding  will  help,  but  even  in  the  small¬ 
est  dust  those  three  arms  of  lime  hang 
to  phosphorus  and  hold  her  tight.  So 
chemistry  is  called  in  to  help  the  grinding 
mill.  Sulphuric  acid  lias  teetli  SO  sharp 
1  lint  it  can  bite  off  two  of  those  arms  of 
lime  which  hang  on  so  tight,  and  thus 
leave  phosphorus  with  only  one  arm  hold 
ing  lier.  To  put  it  another  way,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  crushed 
bone  a  chemical  change  takes  place. 
Lime  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  flirt  or  fielde 
fellow,  and  when  the  sulphuric  acid  comes 
along  two  parts  of  the  lime  switch  over 
to  the  sulphur  in  the  acid  and  only  one 
remains  with  the  phosphorus.  It  is  a 


form  of  grinding  which  not  only  crushes 
but  breaks  up  the  chemical  combination. 
Whereas  three  parts  of  lime  to  oue  of 
phosphorus  was  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  one  part  each  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  will  readily  dissolve  oue  part  to 
100  of  water,  and  llms  becomes  quickly 
available  to  plants.  Tims  when  we  talk 
of  acid  phosphate  we  mean  that  form  of 
phosphorus  which  lias  had  two  arms  of 
lime  wrenched  away  from  her  so  that  she 
is  compelled  to  do  her  duty  and  feed  crops 
instead  of  bur.ving  her  talents  in  the  soil. 
That,  briefly  stated,  is  the  story  of  a  su¬ 
perphosphate.  As  soon  as  sin*  gets  into 
the  soil  phosphorus  struggles  to  tie  up 
with  lime  or  acid  once  more.  We  shall 
come  to  this  next  week. 
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Green  Manure  in  Virginia 

A  1. Mic re  tract  of  land  to  be  set  out. 
in  apple  trees  next  Fall  is  sadly  lacking 
in  humus,  and  I  wish  to  add  as  much  as 
possible  in  I  he  form  of  green  manure 
this  year.  Tin*  plan  1  had  in  mind  is 
oats  sowed  the  first  of  March,  plowed 
under  tin*  first  of  June  for  planting  cow- 
peas:  the  peas  picked  by  hand  in  October, 
the  vines  plowed  under  in  time  for  seed¬ 
ing  to  rye  to  he  plowed  under  next 
Spring.  Is  there  some  better  plan  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  til  tempt  to  improve  the  soil 
this  year?  I  was  advised  to  sow  Canada 
peas  with  the  oats,  but  fence  Canada 
peas  are  $f>  a  bushel  here,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  less  expensive  seed  for  a  cover 
crop  if  a  satisfactory  one  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  so  doing.  Is  rye  ever  sowed 
in  the  Spring  here  tin  Virginia,  about 
1-  miles  from  Washington,  7>.  C.l.  and 
would  it  be  a  better  green  manure  crop 
than  oats V  Tin*  point  with  me  is  to 
get  some  quick-growing  crop  in  as  early 
as  possible  to  be  plowed  under  before 
time  for  sowing  cow  peas.  F.  A.  G. 

Virginia. 

Tin*  plan  y<  u  have  in  mind  is  a  good 
one.  We  think  it  would  pay  to  use  the 
Canada  peas  with  the  oats  even  at  the 
price  you  mention.  At  one  bushel  per 
acre  the  additional  cost  would  he  $■”. 
You  would  gel  more  than  that  value  back 
in  the  crop,  although  it  seems  like  n  great 
price  to  pay  for  a  humus  crop.  The 
Canada  pea  is  about  tin*  only  legume 
which  can  be  used  with  oats  so  early  in 
the  Spring.  There  is  a  form  of  Spring 
rye  which  makes  a  fair  growth  when 
seeded  it  little  later  than  the  oats.  For 
a  green  crop,  how vycr,  the  oats  will  pay 
you  better.  If  you  drill  in  the  cow  peas 
so  that  they  are  to  he  cultivat'd  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  seeding  of  buck¬ 
wheat  in  this  crop  at  the  last  cultivation. 
AVitli  n.  good  season  and  moisture  enough 
the  buckwheat  will  make  a  fair  growth 
and  may  be  plowed  under  with  the  cow- 
pen  vines  in  preparing  for  the  rye.  In  a 
dry  season  it  would  not  pay  to  sow  the 
buckwheat,  as  there  would  not  be  moist 
ure  enough  for  both  crops  together.  We 
would  suggest  a  fair  dressing  of  lime  at 
the  time  the  cow-pea  vines  are  plowed 
under. 


\  Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber 
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Continuous  Potato  Growing 

Is  it  possible  to  keep  the  soil  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  in  the  field  for  10  or  more  years v 
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It  is  certainly  possible  to  keep  soil 
in  stieb  condition  that,  it  will  continue 
to  grow  potatoes,  but  whether  tin*  crop 
would  be  profitable  or  not  is  another 
question.  A  potato  soil  must  be  full  of 
well  decayed  organic  matter,  well  drained 
and  yet  with  moisture  enough  and  thor¬ 
oughly  supplied  with  available  plant 
food.  If  you  can  set  out  the  potato  crop 
early,  work  up  the  soil  and  sow  some 
cover  crop  like  rye  and  clover  nr  rye 
and  vetch  you  can  keep  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  until  it  freezes  solid.  In  the  Spring 
this  can  be  plowed  under.  Feed  it  well, 
plant  it  to  potatoes  once  more  with  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer.  This  may  be 
kept  up  for  many  years  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  will  give  fair  crops  in  size,  but 
usually  after  two  or  three  years*  planting 
the  potato  scab  disease  becomes  so  se¬ 
vere  that  the  crop  is  unsalable  and  thus 
unprofitable.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  a 
question  of  using  clean  seed  and  keeping 
the  seal)  germs  out  of  the  soil.  Wo  liad 
one  report  from  a  man  who  claims  to 
have  grown  potatoes  for  20  years  in  sue- 
cessinu  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  using 
stable  manure  each  year,  lie  says  that 
the  crop  continues  large  and  clean,  but 
this  is  an  unusual  case,  and  we  never 
heard  of  another  case  where  the  continued 
use  of  manure  for  more  than  three  years 
did  not  produce  a  very  scabby  crop. 
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February  19,  1910. 


Training  Grapevines 


I  have  planted  100  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  two  years  old  last  Fall.  They  have 
from  two  to  live  stems  on  them  and  are 
about  two  to  three  feet  high.  Do  they 
need  pruning  this  Spring?  If  so  how 
much  .shall  I  cut  off?  Could  I  set  posts 
and  run  wire  on  for  trellis?  How  tall 
should  the  posts  he?  How  many  wires 
should  there  be  for  them  to  run  on? 

Herrin,  Ill.  G.  A. 


we  are  not  able  to  do  this.  In  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  thus  far  outlined  it  is 
intended  that  these  vines  shall  event¬ 
ually  consist  of  a  short  trunk  IS  or  20 
inches  in  length,  dividing  into  two  arms 
of  variable  length,  one  extending  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  lower  wire,  to  which  both 


out  of  harm’s  way.  A  little  fruit  will 
be  borne  on  these  four  shoots,  but  the 
real  gain  by  this  method  of  treatment  is 
in  getting  well  developed  and  ripened 
canes  for  the  succeeding  year.  Those 
vines  that  have  made  a  poor  growth 
should  instead  of  having  a  cane  tied  up 
to  the  lower  wire,  he  cut  back  to  two 
buds.  The  shoots  that  arise  from  these 
can  be  loosely  tied  *o  the  lower  wire  as 
was  done  in  the  instance  just  outlined, 
and  another  year  one  cane  can  he 
brought  to  the  wire.  Such  vines  will  of 


each  eye  you  can  use  this  seed  provided 
you  take  pains  to  treat  the  potato,  and 
thus  prevent  scab.  Of  course  our  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  vitality  of  these  potatoes 
will  be  of  little  value.  Why  not  ask  the 
potato?  Out  a  few  of  them  up  as  you 
would  in  planting,  and  put  the  seeds 
either  in  flower  pots  or  in  boxes.  Cover 
with  good  soil,  water  well  and  put  them 
in  a  sunny  place.  You  can  tell  from  this 
whether  the  sprouts  start  out  vigorously 
or  not.  If  tlmy  do  you  can  use  them 
for  seed  without  question. 


are  tied.  These  arms  in  turn  are  to 
support  canes  which  are  tied  to  the  two 
upper  wires.  The  canes  directly  carry 
the  fruiting  shoots,  and  are  renewed 
each  year.  Not  so  with  the  trunk  and 
arms;  these  are  the  more  or  less  per-  M  hat  about  planting  grub-eaten  pota- 
manent  framework  of  the  vine.  toes  that  were  grown  Irma  new  Aroostook 

TTM  t  ,  ,  <  onut.v  seed  last.  year,  planted  on  a  held 

W  hen  the  shouts  hnv(>  grown  four  or  4)f  gpnuiui  where  thi*rc  hud  been  no  other 
five  inches  from  the  various  joints,  be-  crop  but  hay  for  many  years?  I  always 
giu  at  the  level  of  the  ground  and  break  ^u>'  Maine  seed  every  year,  but  this  year 

off  all  but  the  four  top  ones,  that  is  the  vrT.?{  of  ^h  prices, 

,  ,  '  ,  .  having  a  considerable  amount  of  them 

four  shoots  directly  below  the  wire  are  which  are  practically  unsalable,  ask  the 
the  only  ones  allowed  to  develop.  At  advice  of  The  Tt.  N.-Y.  There  is  no 

the  next  season’s  priming  the  best  two  S(‘«1'  <*u i  the  potatoes;  it  is  the  big  white 
r  .y  ,  grub  which  mis  bored  holes  in  thorn.  Do 

Of  these  are  retained,  the  two  others  be-  think  tIl0  vitality  uf  the  potato  on 

mg  cut  away.  One  of  those  remaining  is  account  of  these  grub  holes  has  been 

headed  back  to  12  or  1o  buds;  and  after  harmed?  j.  n.  v. 

the  wires  are  tightened,  tied  to  the  right  Monfville,  N.  J. 

of  the  trunk  on  the  lower  wire,  while  the  If  these  seed  potatoes  are  merely  eaten 
other  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  by  grubs  and  do  not  carry  too  much  scab 

tied  to  the  left.  Those  canes  become  the  they  can  certainly  he  used  as  seed.  We 

arms  for  a  period  of  years.  should  be  careful,  however,  to  make  sure 

But  to  return  to  the  present  year’s  that  these  wounds  are  entirely  caused  by 

practice.  We  find  the  vine  with  four  grabs,  as  they  may  he  had  specimens  of 

shoots  growing  just  below  the  lower  wire,  the  work  of  some  of  our  potato  diseases, 

and  under  good  care  these  should  length-  The  vital  part  of  the  tuber  lies  in  the  eye 

eu  rapidly.  In  order  to  keep  them  from  or  sprout.  If  that  is  right  the  tuber  may 

being  broken  off  they  should  as  soon  as  certainly  lie  used  for  seed.  The  fleshy 
they  are  long  enough  be  twisted  loosely  part  of  the  tuber  may  be  compared  to  a 
once  around  the  wire  and  as  loosely  tied  milk  bottle  used  to  feed  the  baby  until 
to  it,  as  they  are  very  tender.  It  may  it  is  large  enough  to  roach  out  and  get 
be  necessary  to  tie  them  at  two  or  three  food  for  itself.  If  therefore  there  is  a 
different  periods  in  order  to  keep  them  fair-sized  piece  of  flesh  to  go  along  with 


course  be  a  year 
bearing. 


later  in  reaching  full 
F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


It  is  quite  advisable  in  this  case  to 
put  up  the  trellis  to  accommodate  the 
growth  of  the  coming  year.  The  posts 
should  be  at  least  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  probably  eight  would  be  better. 
Where  the  vines  are  set  eight  feet  apart 
in  the  rows  there  should  be  a  post  for 
every  three  vines.  Where  the  vines  are 
set  six  feet  apart  four  vines  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  between  each  two  posts.  Chestnut 
or  locust  posts  are  to  be  preferred.  After 
sharpening  to  a  tapering  point  they  can 
be  driven  into  holes  made  with  the  crow¬ 
bar.  Care  should  be  taken  to  liue  them 
perfectly  on  the  side  toward  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind,  on  which  side  the  wire 
is  fastened.  The  end  posts  should  be 
driven  to  a  depth  of  22  to  24  inches  and 
there  braced  by  a  2x4  or  a  4x4,  notched 
to  fit  the  post  at  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  post’s  length  from  the 
ground.  This  brace  extends  obliquely  to 
the  ground,  and  is  there  held  by  a  4x4 
peg  or  stake.  The  wire  should  be  No. 
9  or  No.  10.  The  number  of  wires  will 
vary  from  one  to  four  depending  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  variety  grown  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  adopted.  They  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  posts  by  ordinary  fence  sta¬ 
ples,  enough  space  being  left  in  the  eye 
of  the  staple  to  permit  loosening  or 
tightening.  Wire  is  secured  to  the  end 
post?  by  winding  it  once  around  them, 
and  then  around  itself.  With  this  vine¬ 
yard  one  wire  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  growth  of  the  coming  season.  This 
should  be  put  at  a  height  of  18  or  20 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  follow¬ 
ing  season  two  moi’C  should  be  strung 
about  20  inches  apart.  The  completed 
trellis  will  then  consist  of  three  wires 
which  are  ample  for  most  conditions. 

Those  vines  that  have  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  are  now  cut  hack  to  one  cane 
that  arises  the  most  directly  from  the 
head  or  renter  of  the  vine.  In  the  se¬ 
lection.  care  must  he  taken  that  this  is 
well  ripened.  It  is  then  brought  up  to 
the  wire  and  headed  back  so  that  one  or 
two  buds  extend  above  it.  after  the  cane 
is  firmly  tied  in  a  vertical  position.  In  I 
this  instance  there  is  no  wire  now  up  j 
for  a  guide,  so  when  the  vines  are  pruned 
the  one  so  doing  must  at  first  have  a 
measure  of  the  probable,  height  the.  wire 
will  be  put  up.  After  a  few  are  pruned 
he  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  this 
guide.  It  is  better  to  err  in  pruning  too 
long  than  in  cutting  short,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  extra  length  can  be  cut 
away  after  the  tying  is  done,  but  when 
the  cut  is  made  too  short,  twine  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  support  the  short  cane,  and 
this  often  results  unsatisfactorily,  as  the 
excessive  weight  placed  upon  it  either 
causes  a  girdle  of  the  cane  or  else  the 
twine  requires  frequent  renewing. 

After  the  wire  has  been  tightened  with 
the  wire  stretcher  and  firmly  fastened  the 
cane  is  tied  tightly  to  it  either  by  soft 
three  or  fonr-ply  twine  that  is  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the.  purpose,  or  with  small 


Jelly  Made  from  Pomace 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  I 
read  about  making  jelly  from  pomace. 
(Valid  you  find  out  the  process? 

LIT  A  R.  w. 

The  manufacture  of  jelly  from  apple 
pomace  is  a  comparatively  recent  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  pulp  by-product  of  the 
eider  vinegar  industry.  Formerly  this 
last  residue  of  the  apple  was  termed 
waste  stuff  and  was  deposited  on  laud  of 
little  value  where  its  souring  effect  would 
not  he  felt.  Later  the  value  of  pomace 
as  a  ration  for  cattle  became  rated,  and 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  it  is 
used  as  part  of  the  regular  food  in  sea¬ 
son  for  cattle.  The  use  of  pomace  in 
jelly  making  is  the  latest  development 
of  the  by-product.  In  this  utilization 
the  proposition  is  purely  a  commo.reial 
one.  It  is  likely  that  for  all  time  home 
jelly  of  apple  foundation  will  be  made 
after  the  method  of  our  grandmothers, 
since  for  this  purpose  apples  in  limited 
quantity  may  he  obtained  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year.  In  making  jelly  from 
the  pomace  the  active  principle  of  jelly 
is  not  extracted  from  the  apple  by  press¬ 
ing.  hut  rather  is  extracted  by  cooking 
the  pomace.  Jelly  of  quite  similar  na¬ 
ture  has  been  made  for  some  time  from 
the  cores  and  skins  of  apples  by  much 
the  same  process.  There  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  water,  just  how  much  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  condition  of  the  pulp  after 
being  processed  in  cider  manufacture. 
The  after  development  of  the  process  is 
not  different  in  the  essentials  from  jelly 
making  of  accepted  vogue. 


HEN  a  man  puts  his  name  on  a  product  he  gives 
a  pledge  to  the  public  which  only  Quality  can  make 
good  The  value  in  a  well-established  name, 

K■  r  and  good  faith 

ire  there  is  stamped 
mder  of  the  world's 
s  tire  company — 
,  the  president  of  the 
•e  and  Rubber  Co. 

■  i _ 


Tread 

The  Distinctive 

Firestone 

Trade-Mark 
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Farming  in  Europe 

Part  VI. 


British  Conditions. — The  agriculture 
of  England  is  different  from  that  of  the 
two  countries  already  considered.  Some 
of  the  most  important  differences  consist 
in  the  per  cent,  of  land  under  the  va¬ 
rious  categories  of  agriculture,  the  size  of 
holdings,  system  of  farming,  etc.  Because 
of  these  striking  dissimilarities  many 
very  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made 
which  in  turn  suggest  several  important 
agricultural  economic  problems.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  survey,  England  and 
Wales  comprise  37.138,768  acres  of  land, 
884%  of  which  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lwoing  categories: 

Land  Under  Different  Categories. 

Per  rent,  of 


Arable  land  . . 

Aeres 

.  . .  11.05S.233 

total  area 
20.8 

Grass  land  .... 

.  .  .  10.876,415 

53.5 

Woodlands  . . . . 

...  1.884,068 

5.1 

Total  . 

...  32.818.716 

88.4 

Decreasing  Arable  Land. — It  will 
be  seen  that  53.5%  of  the  productive 
agricultural  land  is  devoted  to  grass 
which  may  be  permanent  or  temporary. 
This  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  16% 
of  the  agricultural  land  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose  in  Germany,  and  4.03%  in 
France.  The  more  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  arable  land  is  constantly  and  grad¬ 
ually  decreasing — and  has  hemi  for  the 
last  40  years,  and  that  the  area  of  the 
grass  land  is  increasing.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  which  go  to  account  for  the 
reduction  of  the  arable  hind,  hut  the 
most  important  seems  to  be  11)  un¬ 
checked  foreign  competition,  12)  in¬ 
crease  of  cost  and  growing  scarcity  of 
qualified  labor,  (3)  less  risk  and  outlay 
involved  in  farming  grass  land,  and  (4) 
less  remuneration  of  the  arable  farming 
under  present,  conditions. 

Population  and  Land  Holdings. — 
The  percentage  of  the  total  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  small  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  comparison  with  that,  of  the  other 
countries.  For  England  and  Wales  it 
is  only  about  3%  and  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  it  is  about  4.5%,  An¬ 
other  interesting  comparison  is  the  size 
of  land  holdings.  It  has  been  seen  that 
in  Germany  and  France  the  small  hold¬ 
ings  predominate  over  the  large.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  just  the  opposite  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows : 

Number  and  Size  of  Holdings. 


Per  iviil  Total  Per  cent 


Size-Group. 

No. 

of  total 

average  of 

total 

Over 

1 

and 

not 

ove 

r  5 

acres 

,  ,  , 

92.302 

21.18 

284. 945 

1.05 

Over 

5 

and 

not 

over  20 

aeres. .1 

22,117 

2S.03 

1.373,277 

5.00 

Over 

20 

and 

not 

ove 

r  50 

acre 

K.  . 

78,027 

17.91 

2.023,304 

9.67 

Over 

r.o 

and 

not 

over  100  nor  Cm.  59,287  13.61  4.324.724  15.94 
Over  100  and  not 


over  150 

acres . 

31.838 

7.31 

3,942,165 

14.53 

Over  150  and  not 

over  300 

acTi»«. 

37.593 

8.63 

7,844.200 

28.92 

Over  300 

acres. . 

14,513 

3.33 

6,736,767 

24.83 

Total  . 

. 435,077 

150 

27.129.382 

150 

Large  Farms. — The  above  table  shows 
conclusively  that  large  farms  predomin¬ 
ate  in  England.  It  will  be  seen  that 
53.75%  of  the  agricultural  land  is 
farmed  in  holdings  from  150  to  300  acres 
and  over.  The  holdings  ranging  from 
50  to  150  acres  and  from  20  to  50  acres 
represent  30.47%  and  0.17%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  acreage  respectively.  The  number  of 
holdings  of  from  20  acres  and  over  rep¬ 
resent  49.79%  of  the  total,  while  the 
number  of  holdings  of  from  one  to  20 
acres  constitute  the  remainder  40.21%, 
but  only  6.11%  of  the  total  area.  A 
large  part  of  these  small  holdings  are  iu 
gardens  or  plots  devoted  largely  to  the 
production  of  crops  requiring  an  inten¬ 
sive  management,  A  considerable  part 
is  also  used  as  land  of  accommodation 
held  by  persons  mainly  employed  in  other 
vocations  than  farming.  The  large  farms 
are  in  most  favor.  The  general  opinion 
and  belief  seem  to  be  that  on  ordinary 
land  only  farming  on  large  scale  can  pay. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  large  farmer  with 
big  capital  can  perform  many  farm  opera¬ 
tions  more  economically  than  a  small 
farmer  can,  and  thereby  secure  greater 
net  returns.  Furthermore,  an  intensive 
large  farmer  obtains  bigger  net  profits 
than  a  small  intensive  farmer.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  land  is  very  rich, 
and  the  soil  and  other  conditions  are 
suited  to  certain  crops  which  require  very 
intensive  care,  the  small  farms  are  ad¬ 
vocated,  and,  as  a  rule,  prevail. 

Fencing  and  Land  Waste. — The 


general  preference  in  England  for  farm¬ 
ing  large  exploitations  is.  in  the  main, 
contrary  to  that  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  experience  and  results  of  the  latter 
countries  seem  to  indicate  that  farming 
on  small  scale  is  more  profitable.  The 
disagreement,  however,  goes  to  show  that 
the  success  of  these  two  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  depends  upon  many  factors,  w-hich 
may  not  exist  everywhere.  In  contrast 
to  the  division  of  land  and  scattering  of 
the  fields  in  Germany  and  France,  the 
land  of  each  farmer  in  England  is  al¬ 
most  always  together  and  nearly  in  every 
case  fenced.  The  fences  consist  of  stone, 
wood,  wire,  but  largely  of  hedges.  This 
latter  mode  of  fencing  causes  consider¬ 
able  waste  of  land.  The  English  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  do  waste,  in  various  ways, 
an  enormous  amount  of  land,  which  in 
Germany  and  France  is  almost  a  rare 
thing. 

The  Tenant  System. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  the  British 
agriculture  is  that  it  is  one  of  tenancy. 
More  than  87%  of  the  agricultural  land 
is  held  and  farmed  by  tenants  and  only 


13%  by  the  owners.  This  is,  without 
question,  an  illogical  system,  and  con¬ 
sidering  with  what  distrust  it  is  held  in 
many  countries,  one  would  easily  con¬ 
clude  that  the  British  soil  would  soon 
bo  ruined.  The  significant  truth  about 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  this  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  or  more,  and  judging  from  the  re¬ 
sults  it  has  worked  remarkably  well,  and 
has  kept  the  productivity  of  the  land  to 
an  exceptionally  high  degree.  Probably 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  conditions  favor  the  successful 
operation  of  this  system.  In  the  first 
place,  the  largest  part  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  few  rich  people  who  rent  it 
to  selective  farmers  of  ability,  experience 
and  capital,  under  the  supervision  of 
managers  or  agents.  The  terms  of  rent¬ 
ing  are  very  advantageous  to  the  tenants. 
They  rent  the  land  usually  on  yearly 
agreement  at  a  very  reasonable  price — • 
sometimes  even  below  the  competitive 
value.  They  are  allowed  to  follow  now 
any  system  of  farming,  and  if  they  im¬ 
prove  the  productivity  of  the  land  they 
are  compensated  accordingly  when  they 
leave.  Under  these  conditions  the  aver¬ 
age  tenant  calculates  to  stay  on  the  land 
for  a  long  time,  and  tries  to  follow  a 
permanent  system  of  agriculture.  As  a 


result,  nearly  all  the  best,  most  advanced 
and  skillfully  adapted  farming  is  being 
done  by  the  tenants.  This  system  ap¬ 
parently  works  so  satisfactorily  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  for  the  tenants  that  they 
prefer  to  remain  as  such.  When  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  presented  to  them  to  become 
owners  of  the  farms  which  they  work, 
even  sometimes  under  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  to  themselves,  most  of 
them  refuse  the  opportunity  and  remain 
tenants.  They  argue  that  since  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  system  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  they  do  not  wish  to  tie 
up  their  capital,  because  they  need  it  to 
conduct,  their  farming  enterprise  economi¬ 
cally  and  profitably.  Furthermore,  if 
they  buy  the  land  on  mortgage,  the  in¬ 
terest  that  they  have  to  pay  is  almost 
as  great  as  the  rent.  g.  b. 


“Herbert,”  said  a  school  teacher,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  bright  youngster,  “can  you  tell 
me  what  lightning  is?”  “Yes,  ma’am,” 
was  the  ready  reply  of  the  boy.  "Light¬ 
ning  is  streaks  of  electricity.”  "Well, 
that  may  pass !”  said  the  teacher  encour¬ 
agingly.  “Now  tell  me  why  it  is  that 
lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place?”  “Because,”  answered  Herbert, 
“after  it  hits  once  the  same  place  ain’t 
there  any  more  !” — Australasian. 


SERIES  17 
FOUR 

40  horse  power 
7  passenger 

*845 

Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-paasonger  .  .  $845 

Roadster,  3-passenger  ....  825 

Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  1145 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  .  $1050 
Roadster.  3-passenger  ...  1025 

Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  .  1350 

Coupe,  4-passenger  ....  1600 

Sedan,  7-passenger  .....  1675 

Limousine,  7-passenger  ...  2500 

Half-Ton  Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  . $875 

Express  Body  .......  850 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon  .  875 

One-Ton  Commercial  Trucks 

Open  Express,  complete  .  ,  $1200 
Stake  Body,  complete  .  .  ,  1250 

Bus,  16-pass.,  full  equipment  .  1400 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


POWER 


that  laughs  at  the  heaviest  roads 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  there 
been  a  4-cylinder  car  that  offered  so  much 
POWER  at  its  price  as  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker.  Never  has  there  been  offered  to  the 
man  living  in  the  country,  to  the  man  running  a 
farm,  to  the  man  driving  over  the  muddy  roads 
and  the  trying  hills  a  car  with  such  masterful 
yet  ECONOMICAL  power  as  this  SERIES  17 
Studebaker  possesses. 

POWER  with  economy  of  gasoline  has  always  been  a 
Studebaker  ideal.  And  this  car’s  big,  3^8-inch  borex  5-inch 
stroke  motor  develops  and  delivers  FULL  Forty  Horse 
Power  with  a  surprisingly  low  consumption  of  fueL 

It  is  the  ideal  car  for  the  man  operating  a  farm— big,  light 
and  sturdy  and  easily  operated.  It  has  room  for  SEVEN 
to  ride  in  COMFORT.  It  is  handsome  in  design  and  finish. 
It  incorporates  many  new  refinements  of  design  such  as 
the  tank  in  /ear  with  Stewart  Vacuum  Feed;  DIVIDED 
and  adjustable  front  seats;  overlapping,  storm-proof  wind- 
shield;  self-starting  and  lighting  control  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  conveniently  located  on  dash,  illuminated  by  new 
indirect  lighting  system.  And  taken  from  any  angle,  it 
offers  the  BIGGEST  value,  dollar  for  dollar  of  the  price, 
that  the  industry  has  ever  seen. 

See  this  new  SERIES  17  Studebaker  at  once — and  write 
for  handsome  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

Detroit,  Mich. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit— Dept.  F  37 

More  than  214,000  Studebaker 
Cars  now  in  use 
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(Continued  from  page  276)  managers 

than  held  their  own,  when  shrinkage  and  * 

costs  are  included.  Such  dealers  are  not  '  1,1 

inclined  to  talk  about  buying  apples  next  *  s^"11  10,1 

year,  and  unless  sentiment  changes  there 

will  be  less  competition  for  the  growers’  ^  ^  ni<^ 

apples  another  season.  The  cold  storage  1U  ”  ° 

pack  may  turn  out  better.  The  market  *0<na  lon' 

.  ’  .  ,  ,  ...  nouncemeu 

season  is  just  beginning  in  earnest,  with 

quotations  .at  $2.75  to  .$8.50.  This  is  .  r  ^ 

not  the  $4  to  $6  predicted  earlier  in  the  ”lfY.  gmu 
....  ,  ,  -  $600  in  pri 

season,  and  which  was  expected  by  those  .  * 

,  . ,  ,  ,  1916  in  M 

who  paid  growers  about  $3  per  barrel  at 

that  time,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the 

cold  storage  crop  to  save  the  situation  ,,u  J  K 

.  •  ,  must  bo  ma 

for  the  dealers.  .  . 

Potatoes  seem  the  brightest  feature  of 

the  public  market,  they  are  holdiug  the  ;  °  ’  *  , 

,  ,,  .  -  u  BroOks,  tn 

advance  well  and  promise  still  better,  as 

,  ,  ,  ,,,,  .  -  can  nous  lu 

many  dealers  believe.  1  be  price  is  now  ... 

$22.50  per  two-bushel  bag.  Predictions  1 

of  .$3  are  heard  as  expected  before  the  a  ,n  ' 

season  is  over.  The  difference  between  ^  _ 

potatoes  and  apples  is  that  while  neither  "  '  ,h' 

,  , ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  produce  4 

were  large  crops  the  apples  started  in 

e  seed  proaiic 

high  and  discouraged  consumers  from 

buying  freely.  “There’s  no  use  talking,”  s'f1’  s,11< 

said  one  dealer,  “people  will  not  buy  so  S""H  M  ol 
.  .  .  ,  .  ,  i  m  order  to 

many  apples  when  prices  are  high,  and 

when  they  start,  going  without  apples,  11  ’  a 

many  of  them  will  keep  it  up  all  through  1  ‘ 

the  season,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  hard  a .  'lnaV  1 

for  us  to  clear  our  stoek  off  at  a  profit.  ^  1  •'  !m,,< 

The  crop,  too,  fooled  us  a  little.  The  "H  '.l  1  ,a! 

late  rains  made  the  apples  grow  large,  aftUlns 

.  ,  larmers  an 

and  the  yield  of  some  orchards  was  nearly 

double  the  early  estimates.  It  is  hard  to  8,11  j  11  ^ 

sisse  up  the  crop,  anyhow,  when  the 

leaves  are  on  the  tree  and  half  the  crop  ,1''’1,f’  1,110 

out  of  sight.”  Potatoes  on  the  other  1Il( ' 1 

hand  started  the  season  very  low  in  price,  11111  11111  * 

the  public  bought  freely  and  kept,  on  buy-  '  *  ‘  111>,r  <1o,> 
i  -  ,  ,  ri  •  lv  acres  la 

mg  even  when  the  price  advanced.  It  is 

a  rather  peculiar  fact  that  sweet  potatoes  a,1,s  nmn  . 

of  very  good  quality  are.  selling  at  $1  per  ' 

large  crate,  which  is  lower  than  the  same  S"1  1,1  an’ 
.  .  ,  ..  ,.,  ,  seems  to  be 

bulk  ot  white  potatoes.  I  nrnips  are  also  . 

ii  „  ,  .  mi  .  i  .i-  is  difficult  t 

much  lower  than  potatoes.  1  be  largest.  . 

handler  of  Canadian  Swede  turnips  reports  ' 

selling  at  $1.35  to  $1.60  per  150-pouml  11  *  n^T  ,"’11 

bag.  They  are  very  good  quality,  hut  s" 1,1 

supplies  are  liberal.  ’ 

Other  root  crops  have  acted  about  like  fu*s'.  ' 

turnips  in  the  market.  “Late  in  the 

Fall,”  said  a  North  Market  street  dealer,  h*  ' ' 1 

“a  producer  refused  50  cents  per  bushel  nunpson, 

for  his  parsnip  crop,  expecting  the  usual  ’  ’ 

Winter  advance  in  price,  hut.  this  week  k‘  y  10 

he  is  glad  to  sell  them  at  40  cents,  al-  *  au<*.i  ’x 

though  a  more  general  quotation  is  50  oinmi.Oe, 

cents.”  Carrots  sell  at  50  to  60  cents,  and  *'  ’  * 

beets  65  cents,  both  lower  than  they  were  ’ 

earlier  in  the  season.  Squashes,  however, 

have  done  very  well,  the  crop  was  light 

and  the  price  has  been  going  up.  Choice  The  past 

large  Western  Ilubhards  sell  at  $60  pel*  ofitnble 

ton,  and  native  Hubbards  at  $50  per  toil,  cor; 

or  about  $3  per  barrel ;  two  or  three  age 

times  the  price  earlier  in  the  season.  sal1 

.  avo 

Cabbages  have  been  selling  low  all  the  g0Jr 

season  because  of  over-production  and  be-  wei 
cause  of  whatever  causes  have  depressed 
the  general  produce  market.  The  onion 
market  looks  fairly  well  with  quotations 
at  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  bag.  The  celery 
market  is  weak.  Hothouse  lettuce  is  an¬ 
other  important  hothouse  Winter  special¬ 
ty  of  Boston  market.  Good  Arlington  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  selling  this  week  at  50c. 
and  some  at  40c.  per  box,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  hardly  enough  to  cover 
cost  of  production. 

“There  never  was  a  time  at  least  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  when  ordinary  costs  of 
living  were  lower  than  this  Winter,”  said  strictly  fr 
J.  B.  Adams  of  Adams  &  Dodge.  “Yege-  J.'1^  j ^ 
tables,  except  potatoes  and  general  pro¬ 
visions.  are  low.  Many  workmen  are  get¬ 
ting  high  wages  and  with  cost  of  living 
low  they  ought  to  be  able  to  save  money.”  *  'T  -•  , 
Milk  producers  are  interested  in  a  an(j  s|epf  ,n 
legislative  hearing  held  February  17.  The  er;  a  great 

railroads  are.  trying  to  “equalize”  the  dweller 

,.  .  which  we  ha 

rates  as  they  call  it.  which  means  m  prac-  Roads  are  a 

tier  they  will  attempt  to  raise  the  cost  of  and  floods  1 

milk  transportation  between  Boston  and  them,  waslii 
,  .  ......  .  .  ...  ...  Thawing  an 

certain  milk-shipping  points.  Meanwhile  ou  ,V]M. 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  community 

this  week  suspended  tin-  proposed  change  grippe  :  ban 

in  rates  until  after  further  investigation.  pnVe^j '  paid" 

The  proposed  change  in  live  stock  freight  $1 .25 ;  corn. 

rates  is  also  in  the  nature  of  an  advance.  *“  $7.25;  es 

Formerly  exhibitors  were  allowed  to  ship  ]  s'  i  n'i’n  •  !'w 

stock  to  fairs  with  free  return,  which  Warrick  < 


Tower  Cultivators  went  into  the  fields 
three  days  earlier  than  the  shovels 
after  a  rain.  Earlier  maturity  of  the 
corn  was  the  result. 

V.  H.  Peck,  Hull,  Ill.,  writes : 

.  ’We  can  use  surface  cultivators  after  a 
rain  three  days  sooner  than  a  shovel  plow 
and  do  a  better  job.” 

11.1..  Chapman,  Jerseyville,  HI.,  writes : 

“It  Was  a  wet  season  —  with  your  two- 
row  lower  Cultivator ;  com  had  only  3 
plowings,  but  was  remarkably  clean." 

Adams  Co.  Auric.  Extension  Ass’n,  De¬ 
catur,  Ind.,  reports:  —  "Tower  Culiivator 
greatly  increased  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre,  even  in  an  extremely  wet  season.” 

Spares  All  liCorn  Roots 


Plain  or  Fertilizer  Styles. 
Runners,  Single  or  Double 
Dies.  Flat  and  Edge  Drop 
Plates  with  each  SuperiorPlan- 
ter.  Hoppers  easily  closed; 
always  right,  no  matter  when, 
how  or  where  dropped.  Cen¬ 
ter  Reel — Self-Winding;  Cen¬ 
ter  Lift  —  Perfect  Balance. 
Automatic  Throw-Out.  Two, 
three,  or  four  Kernels  to  Hill 
Without  Changing  Plates. 
Self-Adjusting  Valves.  Ac¬ 
curate  Drop.  Also  furnished 
as  a  Two-Row  Com  Drill. 
Simplicity  and  G  rcat  Strength. 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  Corn 
Planter,  be  sure  and  send  for 
the  Superior  Corn  Planter 
Folder  and  then  go  to  your  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Superior— “The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story.” 

Remember,  the  Superior  is 
sold  under  such  a  warranty  that 
you  run  no  risk  in  buying.  * 

faAMjmcJwSE&imTfAcmmA 

_  fftcoFtpoj*^ i  rco 


These  Corn  Roots  within  Vito  lidta  of  the  SotTaeo. 

Each  of  tlio  following  extensive  corn 
farms  of  Illinois  ti.-  c  25  to  60  Tower  Culti¬ 
vators:  111.  Cunnimr  Co.  and  Hoopeston 
Canning  Co.,  both  of  Hoopvston,  111.;  Iro¬ 
quois  Canning  Co.,  Onargn,  III.;  Hlooming- 
ton  Canning  Co.,  Bloomington,  III.;  Chenoa 
Canning  Co.,  Chenoa,  Ill.;  Lelfoy  Canning 
Co.,  Leroy,  111 — because  they  have  proved 
the  best. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  uso  the  "Tower  ' exclusively.  Nearly 
every  grower  of  Seed  Corn  uses  the  Tower 
System  because  it  is  proved  the  best  known. 

Reader,  be  sure  your  Cultivator  this 
season  has  the  name  “TOWER”  on  the 
tongue.  Write  us  for  lrc«  literature. 

J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

86th  Avenue,  Mendota,  Illinois. 


(Original  manufadnrrra  of  Surface  Cultivator*.) 


What  You  Want  in  a  Spraying  Outfit 

rrn  E  first  ossont iali>* IlionmurU nprayinis  efticlciiev, 
'*■  then  freedom  from  iH-fWt*,  ilvj nihility,  service 
and  dollar-foi -dollar  value!  All  tins 
mV  ami  More  you  got  «»»  Mm 


Tlio  Riprcinncy  of  flic  SPH  AMOTOR  in  every  cln=ts 
i.sunnnftfcttoTialifH,  Every  machine  lira  riuir  the  Jim  no 
i*  built  to  endure.  Its  i*x<*lt4Kivc  patented  fealuiv.-t 
Vrlll  compel  you  t<>  pnnnnnicc  it  the  hent  Jt>w  ever 
saw.  Write  for  illustrated  treatisnio-day— FRE3i. 

SPRAM0T0R  WORKS,  2906  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

(Made  in  the  United  States) 


Fine  Work! 


r—  that ‘3  what  you’ll  say  when  you  see 
the  soil,  manure  and  stubble  mixed  over 
and  over  with  the 

"Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  coulters  do  the  work.”  They  cut 
and  crush  clods,  turn  the  soil  twice, 
pulverize  and  mulch  at  one  operation. 
TliertVs  an  "Acme'’  for  evury  mirpoai'-'-sizes 
3  to  17  1-2  feet  in  width.  Send  for  free  book— 
'now — and  learn  more  about  florae  most  de¬ 
pendable  of  all  Seedbed  builders. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

35  Millington, 

Elm  Str««t  W  New  Jersey 

No.  23  M\  ft.  wide 


Maine  Crops 

a  soil  u  s  a  whole  was  not 
e  for  farmers.  It  was  too 
*  were  light  except  sweet 
id  fairly  well.  The  acre¬ 
's  planted,  was  about  the 
par.  but  a  very  light  yield, 
bushels  to  fin-  acre,  with 
io  rot.  l'riee  at  sidings  for  the  past 
k  $1  per  bushel,  with  a  tendency  to 
higher  later.  Hay  crop  very  light,  but 
hires  were  good  all  season,  grain  did 
ly  "ell,  and  housed  in  good  condition. 
Alfalfa,  vetch  or  cowpens  sown  to 
speak  of.  A  very  small  crop  of  apples. 
Crop  was  practically  all  sold  early  in  the 
■season.  A  large  number  of  silos  can  be 
seen  in  this  section,  and  on  the  increase. 
Milk  sold  to  creameries  mostly  as  per 
test.  Good  cows  are  selling  from  $75  to 
$100.  Sheep  raising  has  increased  a  lit¬ 
tle;  about  the  same  number  of  horses 
raised,  both  light  ami  heavy,  but  very 
few  of  each.  Poultry  raisers  have  had  a 
fairly  successful  season.  Eggs  have  been 
fairly  high  ;  not  many  turkeys,  geese  or 
ducks  raised  in  this  section.  Eggs, 
resll.  33;  butter  30:  hogs  9V>  ; 
;  ham  10;  bacon  16  to  20c ; 

.  chickens  20  to  24  ;  beans,  west¬ 
ern.  $4  per  bu. ;  pea  beans  $3.50. 

Hancock  Co.,  Me.  W.  H.  B. 


DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost  when  you  make 
your  choice  of  pianos.  The  matchless  music  of  the  Steinway 
has  lifted  it  above  the  “price”  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But  no  one  who  owns 
a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow  of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but 
little  higher  than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway  carries  with' 
in  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee  of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  threescore  years  it  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  greatest 
music  masters  of  their  day.  So  the  Steinway  must  command  your 
respectful  attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  about  the 


STEINWAY 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 
107.109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Foxy  Pets  and  Projects 


A  Group  of  Pet  Foxes 

Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  judge  people  by 
their  pets.  You  can  judge  a  farmer  by 
his  horse,  a  dairyman  usually  by  bis  colt, 
an  editor  by  the  kind  of  hat  he  wears,  and 
a  cook  by  the  family  doctor’s  bill,  so  per¬ 
haps  the  pet  test  is  as  fair  as  any.  With 
this  introduction  we  can  call  attention  to 
the  picture  herewith  which  shows  Mrs. 
Clyde  Hartman  and  her  son  of  I.ycomiug 
County,  Pa.,  with  their  pet  foxes.  It. 
seems  that  Mr.  Ilartman  is  a  hunter,  and 
he  caught  the  baby  foxes  in  a  hollow  tree 
and  brought  them  home  for  the  family. 
Mrs.  Hartman  has  so  won  the  confidence 
of  these  wild  creatures  that  she  can  han¬ 
dle  them  at  all  times.  They  are  very 
tame  in  her  hands,  but  whenever  a  stran¬ 


the  paper  and  postage  they  offer  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen  or  a  jackknife  or  other  stuff. 
The  object  is  to  get  your  name  on  their 
list  and  then  claim  to  an  advertiser  that 
you  ordered  the  paper.  Thus  you  become 
“sucker  bait"  and  help  keep  fake  or  un¬ 
clean  advertising  before  the  people. 

In  other  cases,  a  "combi nation"  is 
made  with  some  reputable  daily  on  such 
terms  that  this  daily  pays  only  eight 
or  10  cents  for  an  entire  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion!  It  will  surprise  you  to  know  that 
some  old  farm  papers  supposed  to  he 
highly  respectable  are  doing  this,  and 
actually  deliver  a  year’s  subscription  for 
a  few  cents  a  year.  They  do  this  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  showing  to  tile  advertisers.' 
hut  anyone  can  see  what  the  result  is. 
They  hold  their  si:  •c.  I  hers  so  cheaply 


Pet  Foxes  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm 


ger  a  pears  they  wisely  become  excited 
and  try  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Person¬ 
ally  we  should  not  from  choice  select  a 
fox  as  a  pet.  hut  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ilart¬ 
man  has  been  aide  to  tame  these  wild 
things  and  obtain  their  confidence  is  a 
great  compliment  to  her.  Fur  farming  is 
-«ow  being  considered  by  many  people  as 
a  gainful  occupation.  While  the  hide  nf 
the  ordinary  f<>x  is  not  of  great  value  the 
black  and  silver  gray  foxes  carry  a  pelt 
that  is  worth  considerable  money,  and  Mrs. 
Hartman’s  success  in  gaining  tlie  confi¬ 
dence  of  these  wild  foxes  should  certainly 
fit  her  for  a  successful  career  as  a  fox 
breeder. 


The  Cheap-John  Paper  Fake 

We  take  the  ftoi'hoslrr  /Vv/-A,Vynv.v, s 
daily,  $“  per  year.  After  renewal  this 
year  four  extra  periodicals  have  been  sent 
at  the  same  old  price,  Now  I  am  an 
anti-faker  with  a  job  on  my  hands.  In 
order  to  do  it  up  as  brown  as  possible 
I  want  to  know  what  sort,  of  bargain 
these  fake  subscription  list  people  make 
with  tile  bona-fide  fellows?  I  know  it  is 
just  a  game  to  get  around  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  exclude  these  fakes  from 
the  mail.  One  of  these  precious  fakes 
is  telling  the  farm  women  how  to  do  it. 
One  of  these  farm  women  is  primed  to 
tell  that  particular  fake  how  not  to  do 
it.  When  that  is  done  I’ll  turn  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  next.  I  have  been  too 
busy  to  keep  up  with  the  doings  of  tin' 
Anti-Fake  ('lull.  I  seem  to  have  heard 
of  some  Anti-Fake  stickers.  This  seems 
a  good  place  to  use  them.  Send  some 
along.  If  Justice  Hughes  might  get 
after  these  fakes  with  their  intention  to 
deceive  as  lie  got  after  the  doper  gang 
wouldn’t  it  be  refreshing? 

JKSSlK  K.  (  t.OSK. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  schemes  for 
keeping  these  fake  papers  alive.  Reput¬ 
able  advertisers  are  now  insisting  upon 
full  information  about  circulation  and 
tlle.v  have  ways  of  finding  out.  One  sub¬ 
scription  scheme  is  outlined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  an  Ohio  subscriber: 

Upon  entering  the  Wadsworth  poultry 
show,  I  was  accosted  by  the  "solicitor" 
of  four  magazines  that  wanted  to  increase 
their  circulation,  pay  tile  postage  was 
till.  Is  it  the  general  custom  of  poultry 
associations  to  allow  these  fakes  to  prey 
upon  those  interested  in  the  poultry,  or 
is  it  only  the  weaker  associations?  A 
little  liouseelenning  along  this  line 
would  be  desired.  I  have  been  stopped 
time  and  again  on  the  street,  hut  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  publisher  pay  the  postage. 
Ohio.  K.  w.  M. 

Sometimes  in  addition  to  giving  you 


that  naturally  they  spend  their  energies 
trying  to  please  the  advertisers,  ami  ns 
the  readers  come  to  know  it  they  have  no 
real  confidence  in  the  paper.  The  siugu-  | 
lar  tiling  is  that  these  big  daily  papers 
do  not  seem  to  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  They  evidently  expect  their 
readers  will  lie  pleased  to  have  these 
cheap  fakes  for  nothing,  when  the  fact 
is  that  readers  begin  to  lose  faith  in  the 
respectable  old  daily  for  tying  itself  up 
to  these  chenp-jolm  frauds.  Another 
scheme  now  being  worked  is  for  two  pa¬ 
pers  tu  c.rchungr  subscribers.  ()ue  paper 
sends  the  other  10.000  or  more  names  and 
the  other  reciprocates.  Then  they  each 
claim  a  great  gain  in  circulation  !  These 
are  hut  a  few  of  the  tricks  now  being 
played  to  fool  the  advertisers  and  the 
public.  They  will  all  fail  in  time  be¬ 
cause  advertising  is  getting  to  he  more 
ami  more  au  honorable  science  and  pa¬ 
lters  which  expect  to  do  a  reputable  bus¬ 
iness  must  have  a  legitimate  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Many  papers  now  practicing 
those  and  other  schemes  will  lie  detected, 
forced  out  of  respectable  company  and 
either  die  or  go  where  they  belong  -open¬ 
ly  into  the  ranks  of  fakes  ami  snides. 

You  want  to  remember  that  whenever 
one  of  these  cheap  fakes  comes  into  your 
house  you  become  part  of  a  conspiracy 
to  deceive  and  defraud  the  public.  hi 
the  end  you  pay  tin*  damage,  and  by  ac¬ 
cepting  such  things  you  make  it  possible 
for  these  fraudulent  schemes  to  keep 
alive,  'there  are  more  and  more  people 
who  shut  the  fakes  and  immoral  pur¬ 
veyors  out  of  their  homes  as  best  they 
can.  When,  however,  the  paper  which 
they  trust  makes  such  an  alliance  with 
the  elieap  fakes  the  very  tiling  they  have 
been  trying  to  avoid  is  thrust  upon  them. 
Here  is  work  for  the  friends  of  decency 
and  honest  journalism  to  do.  The  wom¬ 
en  on  the  farm  can  do  it  better  than  the 
men.  When  they  understand  how  these 
cheap  fake  games  are  being  played  their 
(test  plan  is  to  cut  out  every  party  to 
the  game,  and  make  the  one  respectable 
paper  in  the  group  understand  why, 
'Women  do  this  better  lban  men  and  they 
little  know  how  much  they  can  help  de¬ 
cent  journalism  by  shutting  the  door  of 
(heir  home  against  such  frauds. 

’Fi.i.kx,  listen  to  this!”  said  Mr. 
James,  as  he  unfolded  his  newspaper. 
"This  article  states  that  in  some  of  the 
old  Roman  prisons  that  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  they  found  the  petrified  remains 
of  the  prisoners.”  “Gracious!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Janies,  “Them's  what  'they  call 
hardened  criminals,  I  suppose!” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


The  Illustration  below 
shows  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  Special 
—  the  finest  BI1RC7 
ever  built.  Catalog 
shows  1E0  other  snap¬ 
py  styles  for 


and  up 


If  you  nre  Interested 
In  a  new  Farm  Wagon 
or  a  new  set  of  Ha-- 
oo3*j  Bare  to  B-iV  ti  r 
rnySpooial  CataloBA.Thoy 
will  uavo  yOll  money. 


Greatest  E 


ft 


n 


No  matter  when  you  expect  to 
buy  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of 
my  big  free  Buggy  Book  right 
away.  It  will  make  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  buggies  and  buggy 
values.  It  will  show  you  how  I  am 
Having  niy  customers  #20  to  HO  by 
mv  d'rect  from  factory  special  prlee- 
Bpllltlng  offer  for  1910.  Write  for 
this  free  book  TODAY. 


SPLIT 

HICKORY 


I  have  been  making  high  grade  vehi¬ 
cles  for  15  yeans.  Split  H  ickory  Bug¬ 
gies  are  famous  the  world  over  for 
beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  light  running  and  long  ser¬ 
vice.  I  give  30  days  free  road  test 
to  prove  tho  nuallty  amt  to  convince  you 
that  a  jevmilno  Split  Hlekorv  Is  the  bet 
tmpffy  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Nearly 
o  quart.-r  of  a  million  of  tliesu  sturdy, 

Btyllstj  rigs  aro  rolllog  over  the  roads. 

You  will  be  proud  to  drive  one,  too.  My  new  plan  of 

splitting  profits  who  my  customers  has  cut  the  price  down 
to  bed  rock.  Think  of  It,  for  only  $39.25  and  up  you  can  now  buy 
a  genuine  Spilt  Hickory  —  direct  from  my  factory.  Write  for  the  free 
*  book  today.  Son  for  yourself  thu  money  you  can  save.  Address 

Pre»id<jnt  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sg'|2  Columbus,  0. 


f/ifWfjMfifjr/jjjiffffjri/ff  a 


are  bumper  crop  producers  < 

They  do  more  thorough  cultivation,  quicker,  cheaper,  with 
less  labor  and  bigger  results.  The  product  of  a  practical 
farmer’s  inventive  genius  and  manufacturing  experience  of 
half  a  century.  Every  Planet  Jr  fully  guaranteed. 

72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free  , 

describes  over  70  tools  including  12  entirely  new  ones  and  improvements  / 
to  our  Seeders,  Wnet  l-Hoes,  I r o-sc  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  f 
Beet-Cultivators,  Write  postal  for  it!  a 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1 107  V  Philadelphia V»  No-  8 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  j 
stronger,  better-made  and  Capable  o(  a  greater  vari-  \\\  ^ 
cty  of  work  than  any  other  cultivator  marie.  Non-  illAr 
clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth-regulator  ami  extra-  AvC  qfy'  Xg 
long  frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  /Sv  ft/ 

both  depth  and  width-  jOr  yto/  /  y/  ) 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  A /K  /|j|  /It]  ( 

Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Plow  /Sr  /  a i  /  | UjU'  \ 

pays  lor  itself  in  one  season  in  the  iamily  /PS  /.  f'S&A 
garden  as  well  as  in  larger  acreage.  \1  o— — 

Sows  all  garden  seeds  ( in  drills  or 
bills }.  plows, 

op  e  ns  furrows  llfn 

and  covers  them.  //l/  ^~1U  if  ! 

hoes  and  culti-  — ^v-7  IT 

vales i  tborouBh-flpra*  It  /j|  /■ 

ly  and  easily  allHU-JF/ 

through  season,  ,  ft'iiiiw 


Farm  ^Garden 


\  ••  „  ::  •  •  •  ■'  v.  ‘ 


f#J3^Blow  Out  Those  Stump 
It’s  Easy,  Quick,  Cheap 


“Farm  Powder  is  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest 
means  of  removing  stumps,”  repeated  tests  have 
proved.  The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found 
explosives  “blew  stumps  entirely  out  and  broke  them 
into  pieces  easily  handled.”  Clear  your  stump  land  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


— Made  especially  for  farm  Use  it  to 
use  and  sold  by  dealers  near  planting 
you.  Convenient — costs  little  outgrow  t 

— no  experience  needed — no  spade.  Us 

money  tied  up  in  expensive  for  diggin 
tools.  It  will  help  you  make  cheapest,! 
idle  acres  pay  a  profit.  ing  farm 

Send  Coupon  for  Farm  Book- 

Our  illustrated  book  “  Better  Farming'1  w 
to  every  land  owner  II  shows  how  to  impt 
bigger  crops,  bljst  stumps  and  boulders,  an 
of  work  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Mail  ibi 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  te! 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  74-pagv  bonk  "Better 
Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
'which  I  mark  X.  i\N3 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Submit  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarrying- Mining 


Address 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Piping  Water  Across  Ravine. 


I  wish  to  pipe  water  across  a  ravine. 
How  thick  should  cement  or  concrete  be 
to  keep  water  pipe  from  freezing? 

Baiubridge,  X.  Y.  c,  M.  t. 

As  I  understand  the  question,  you 
wish  to  pipe  water  directly  across  the 
top  of  a  ravine.  If  this  is  the  case  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  make  a 
solid  cane  re  t6  cowling  thick  enough  to 
prevent  freezing  of  water  in  the  pipes. 
Solid  concrete  is  a  fairly  good  conductor 
of  heat,  and  enough  beat  would  easily 
pass  through  it  from  the  water  in  the 
pipes  to  lower  it  below  (he  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  very  short  time.  The  fact 
that  it  is  airtight,  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  warm.  For  example,  note  the 
rapidity  with  whieli  a  glass  jar  of  water 
will  freeze  on  a  cold  day,  the  fact  that 
it  is  airtight  having  but  little  effect  on 
the  time  of  freezing*  a  sealed  jar  freez¬ 
ing  practically  as  quickly  as  an  open 
one,  because  the  glass  walls  arc  such 
good  conductors  of  heat. 

I  am  offering  the  following  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  only,  to  be  tried  in  case  there 
is  no  practical  way  of  getting  the  pipe 
underground  through  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  or  of  draining  it  when  water  is 
not  flowing  through  it.  I  have  never 
Been  it  tried.  Its  success  would  depend 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  work  is  done  and  the  volume 
of  water  flowing  in  the  pipe,  a  small  pipe 
carrying  so  little  water  that  its  heal  is 
Bonn  lost.  Cover  the  pipe  carefully  with 
some  of  the  patented  coverings  us<‘d  for 
protecting  exposed  steam  or  hot  water 
pipes.  This  is  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  heat — the  very. thing 
that  Ave  wish  to  do  here  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  After  completing  this 
build  a  tight  b<<x  around  tbe  pipe  about 
three  feet  square — the  larger  (lie  less 
chance  of  freezing — and  making  sure  that 
the  pipe  is  in  the  center  ram  this  box  full 
of  dry  planer  shavings.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  tightly  packed.  The  outside 
of  the  box  should  be  covered  with  roofing 
paper  with  cemented  laps,  making  it 
tight,  preventing  storm  water  from  en¬ 
tering  and  wetting  the  shavings,  and 
shutting  out  air  currents,  establishing  a 
dead  air  space  in  the  shavings  wall.  It 
would  seem  that  such  construction  would 
prevent  freezing  but  I  do  not.  know.  If 
the  pipe  could  be  put  underground  I 
would  advise  doing  so  or  even  arranging 
it  to  drain  when  not  in  use  would  be  a 
great  help.  If  a  similar  condition  has 
been  met  by  a  It.  X.  1\  reader  I  would 
like  to  see  a  description  of  his  method. 

B.  H.  S. 


Iron  Lightning  Conductor 

In  the  Dec.  2.1th  issue,  in  the  answer 
of  M.  B.  D.  in  regard  to  lightning  rod 
protection,  he  says  that  iron  is  probably 
equal  to  copper  as  a  lightning  conductor. 
Is  tlirs  true?  In  all  the  tables  of  the 
relative  conductivity  of  different  metals, 
copper  is  near  tbe  head  of  the  list,  and 
iron  is  near  the  foot.  If  iron  is  as  good 
a  conductor  of  electricity  as  copper,  why 
do  the  electric  companies  use  copper  ca¬ 
bles  instead  of  iron  ?  ^  C.  0.  w. 

Canandaigua,  XT.  Y. 

Iron  isn’t  as  good  a  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  copper,  but  it  doesn’t  follow 
that  the  best  conductor  of  electricity  will 
make  the  best  lightning  rod.  The  report 
of  a  Lightning  Research  Committee  in 
England,  headed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
treats  of  this  point  as  follows:  It.  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  to  be  disposed  of  was  of  chief 
importance,  and  that  protection  required 
that  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  he  car¬ 
ried  to  the  earth  by  the  shortest  route 
and  easiest  path.  It  is  now  perceived 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of 
electricity  as  it  is  its  energy  that  is  to 
be  taken  into  account.  A  sudden  dissi¬ 
pation  of  energy  is  always  violent;  no  one 
would  care  to  stop  a  moving  fly-wheel 
suddenly,  and  while  an  armor  plate  may 
stop  a  caiman  ball  quickly,  a  heap  of 
earth  will  do  it  more  safely  because  more 
gradually.  So  it  is  with  the  store  of 
electrical  energy  between  a  cloud  and  the 
earth;  a  lightning  conductor  of  perfect 
conductivity  would,  if  struck,  deal  with 
the  energy  quickly  hut  perhaps  so  quick¬ 
ly  that  the  result  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  explosion.  A  conductor  of  moder¬ 
ately  high  resistance,  such  as  iron  wire, 


would  get  rid  of  the  energy  in  a  slower 
and  therefore  safer  manner,  though  with 
too  thin  a  wire  there  might  be  risk  of 
fire. 

With  iron  conductors,  also,  there  is  less 
danger  of  induced,  or  side,  flashes  which 
may  ignite  wood  or  other  combustible 
material  near  the  lightning  rod.  On  the 
whole,  the  opinion  of  authorities  seems 
to  he  that  iron  wire  is  superior  to  cop¬ 
per  for  this  purpose,  though,  of  course, 
less  durable  and  requiring  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Cooking”  or  “  Doctoring”  Silage 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  an  account  of 
cooking  silage.  I  remember  reading  it. 
It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  1  have  never  heard  anything 
about  it  since.  This  man.  after  filling  his 
silo,  had  steam  pipes  arranged  in  it  and 
by  attaching  his  steam  engine  or  boiler 
to  them  and  steaming  the  silage  for  four 
or  five  days,  cooked  it  so  as  to-  prevent  it 
from  souring.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  other  people  are  doing  it.  H.  T.  L. 

Xew  York. 

If  anyone  has  tried  this  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  the  story.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  cooking  would  ever  pay. 
When  well-matured  fodder  is  put  into  an 
airtight  silo  and  well  pressed  down  we 
have  the  condition  for  making  good  silage. 
Heat  enough  is  generated  to  fit  the  silage 
for  use.  Some  21  years  or  more  ago  Mr. 
(’oleord  of  Massachusetts  invented  a  silo  in 
which  he  arranged  a  system  of  perforated 
pipes.  The  silage  was  packed  in  and  the 
juice  was  drained  or  pumped  out  at  the 
bottom  through  these  pipes  Col  cord 
claimed  that  this  gave  him  control  over 
the  fermentation  in  the  silo  as  he  could 
add  steam  or  gases  as  he  pleased.  The 
silage  was  said  to  be  “sweet,”  but  at  Col- 
cord’s  death  wo  think  the  plan  was  given 
up  and  forgotten.  The  English  papers 
sometimes  tell  of  cases  where,  a  jet  of 
steam  is  forced  into  hay  mows  in  tight 
barns.  In  the  case  of  clover  hay  cut  and 
housed  in  bad  weather  there  is  trouble 
from  mold  or  heating.  In  such  cases  the 
plan  seems  to  be  driving  a  pipe  into  the 
haymow,  and  then  forcing  steam  in 
through  it.  This  is  said  to  help  the  buy. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  tried 
at:  putting  charcoal,  salt,  lime  and  other 
substances  into  the  silo  as  the  fodder  is 
cut  in  ;  the  general  agreement,  seems  to  be 
that  when  the  silo  is  tight  and  the  silage 
well  packed  down  the  silage  will  take  care 
of  itself. 


Preventing  Syrup  from  Crystallizing 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  put  up  maple 
syrup  (standard  weight  of  11  pounds  to 
gallon  1  so  that  it  will  not  crystallize  (or 
harden)  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  can?  I 
sell  direct  to  consumer  and  they  some¬ 
times  think  it  is  not  pure,  when  I  know 
it  is.  l.  M.  g. 

Lansing,  Pa. 

1  is  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish 
this  without:  some  crystallization.  Our 
sugar  makers  make  a  practice  of  taking 
off  the  syrup  when  the  thermometer 
shows  that  its  boiling  point  has  reached 
210  degrees  F.  This  will  give  syrup  of 
the  standard  weight  of  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  An  allowance,  however,  should 
be  made  of  one  degree  for  every  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  That  is,  if  the  syrup 
is  made  at  a  point  500  feet  above  sea 
level,  it  should  be  taken  off  when  the 
boiling  point  reaches  220  degrees  F. 
Syrup  should  be  strained  through  a  heavy 
felt  strainer,  to  take  out  all  sugar  sand. 
It  would  probably  be  -better  to  allow  the 
syrup  to  stand  for  a  time  before  can¬ 
ning,  so  that  any  remaining  sugar  sand 
will  have  a  chance  to  settle,  and  then  it 
may  be  canned  or  bottled.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  think  that  the  formation  of  crys¬ 
tals  is  an  indication  of  adulteration,  but 
this  is  not  true.  It  is  just  as  natural 
for  maple  sugar  to  form  crystals  under 
certain  conditions  as  it  is  for  cane  sugar. 

E.  8.  BRIGHAM. 


“Colonel  Brown  seems  to  be  very  lit¬ 
erary,”  remarked  a  visitor  to  the  Brown 
household  to  the  maid,  glancing  at  a  pile 
of  magazines  lying  on  the  floor.  “Yas, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  girl,  “yas,  ma’am, 
he  sholey  am  literary.  He  jes’  nat’ally 
littuhs  things  all  ovah  dis  year  house.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Making  this 

fertilizer 
proposition  an 
Investment 


CL0VERmM0THY*5°B°u 

Greatest  Grass  S»v<l  Valor  Known—  mvofttigate.  Alsiko 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  finest  grass  grown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  moke,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writ  i  g  for  free  cample,  circular  and  big  Co-operutivo 
Seed  oinrtp-  Write  today.  American  Mutual  seed 
Co.,  Dept.  SCO,  43rJ  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

The  new  Strawberry.  Lupton.  the  Berry  you  are  go- 
ingtogrow.  Semi  for  Prices.  M.D  Lupton,  Newport,  N.J. 


instead  of  a 
Speculation 


'tRTILlZl*'' 


Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  fertilizers  are 
made  for  the  man  who  puts  .’arming  on  a 
business  basis,  who  looks  beyond  the  mere 
price  per  ton,  counts  his  cost  carefully, 
and  figures  on  the  final  net  profit. 

In  view  of  the  high  prices  in  prospect, 
you  are  planning  of  course  to  get  a  record- 
breaking  yield.  It  will  pay  you  to  invest 
in  a  liberal  application  of 

HUBBARD’S 

“Bone  Base  ” 

FERTILIZERS 

For  nearly  half  a  century  these  famous 
fertilizers  have  been  known  widely  and 
well.  They  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
modern  scientific  discovery,  but  they  are 
“Ancient  and  Honorable  in  record  and 
reputation." 

Don’t  gamble  with  unknown  substitutes. 
Insist  on  HUBBARD'S  —  the  name  that 
guarantees  value  and  insures  results. 

Write  to  Dept.  A.  for  “1916  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizer  Almanac."  It  will  be  sent  free. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
Office  and  W ork*:  Portland,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized.  Write  for  prices 
and  catalogue.  R.  C.  MASON,  North  Girard,  Pa. 


POT  A  TOES  CORN— OA  TS 

Grown  tor  seed.  Dibble  Russet,  Late  Rambler  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  New  York  Standard  barrel 
S3. 30.  Dibble  .Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Goru  70  lbs. 
on  ear.  $1.50.  Oats,  bu.  7 5«.  Our  guarantee 
and  reliability  is  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Order  now. 
GKO.  I..  COOPER  -  I.yndonville,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE— NEED  POTATOEB-Clo rtland  County 
*  Potato  Growers'  Association  (Three  years  stand¬ 
ing.)  Stock  front  selected,  treated,  Seed. and  sprayed 
Held 8.  i.M.  traniprou.Sce'y,  IK'-j  llultioail  Nt,,  Lori  land,  N.Y. 


Nitrates  added  to  the  soil  Vfcc.  a  pound 

Nitrogerm  40c.  per  acr»\  14*81  for  inoculating  Fnrm  seeds. 
1  fist  met!  re  circular  No,  fr»c,  Writes  Dept.  17. 

STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Soil  tested  for  acidity,  2.1c. 


SPRAY-SI  lO 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


U„  _  |_  _  Here  is  a  *prnv  outtf.t  com- 

-r-v-K*o  Opray  plete  now  at  $110,  that  simply 
smashes  »U  precedents.  Everything  a f-IOO outfit  w  It  do.tht 
U-r-e-k  a  will  do,  and  tin)  U-r- e-k-a  ccutr  you-  now— but 
8110.  Send  for  fr«  e  booklet  on  Ibis  newest,  best  spray  offer 
The  U-r-e  k-a  is  a  atrong.  reliable  Tiump.'.ailt  for  ,  .. 

and  driven  by  the  well-known  Excelsior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  100  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  «  gallons  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Comes  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  65 
feet  of  hose.t  nozzle*,  etc,  Also  mode  in  two  larper  sizes 
Send  fur  free  booklet  now— also  book  on  Excelsior  Caso 
tine  Engines—  best  farm  engine  bmlt.  made  in  all  sizes 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  Y»rk  City. 


I  I 

|  Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List  | 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  beeuriug  subscriptions  to 

f  C/ie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  f 

Address,  Ih  pnrtmet-t  iP  ’ 

1  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

. . . 


MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATORS nnd 
MODERN  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKER'S  UTENSILS 


WITH  a  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  you  will  produce  MAPLE 
SYRUP  of  QUALITY  with  less  Fuel  and  Labor.  Use  the 
GRIMM  SYSTEM  EVAPORATORS  which  will  last  a  life¬ 
time — ORDER  NOW  and  he  prepared  for  the  COMING  SUGAR 
SEASON— Use  the  PROFITABLE  GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS, 
COVERS.  BUCKETS,  ETC. — We  are  ready  to  supply  you  promptly. 
G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  ::  ::  ::  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Ask  for  catalogue  “B”  and  state 
uum  beret  trees  you  tap. 


.-f.'i 


HAN©  AIN)®  IF©WISR 

Don’t  lose  t  he  services  of  a  man  on  each  barrel  sprayer  operating  by 
hand.  Get  a  Goulds  Pump  Jack  and  belt  up  Uiat  small  engine.  Our 
Fig.  1613  Jack,  as  illustrated,  is  specially  built  for  this  work  and 
will  operate  any  barrel  sprayer.  Strong,  properly  geared  for 
best  sprayer  action,  and  easy  running.  Connection  to  pump- 
arm  simple  and  effective.  Can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

Do  more  work,  quicker  and  better  work  with  thisoutfit, 

than  by  hand-power.  Save  lime  and  money  that  much 
more  titan  pays  for  the  Jack  and  an  engine,  too! 

Send  for  our.jYee  bcok,“How  to  Spray."  Lists 

other  famous  Goulds  Sprayers  and  Jacks— all 
backed  hv  65 years' pump-building  experi¬ 
ence,  find  f/r.-.i  nr  r,  Uf{.  Book  nlso  gives  Spray 
Calendar  ami  other  valuable  helps.  Ask  for 
it,  and  for  export  ad  vitro  oh  your  require- 
men ts .  You r  1  t>l will  rucoi ve  person ai / 
attention,  W rib)  h>-d*y  to  Dept.  K. 

Tbe  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Ollieri  and  Works  t 
Srncvii  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Hrancktt— 

Chicago  Houston 
Bowl  nn  Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  New  York 
Atlanta 


;A  ii  h-  f 


J' 
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Goutds  Fig.  1163  Jack  for 
Operating  Barrel  Sprayers, 


Gentlemen; — I  received  the  Berry  Set  in 
perfect  condition,  and  I  amvery  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome,  set  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  all  the 
trouble  you  took  to  get  it  to  me.  I  will  try 
and  do  more  work  for  you,  whenever  I  can. 
Yours  truly, 

Dover,  N.  H.  Rachel  I.  Je.nness 


E  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
each  week,  similar  to  this 
one,  commending  the  Re¬ 
wards  which  are  given  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  for  ‘CTie  Rural  New-Yorkei\ 


Send  for  12-Page  Catalogue  to  Department  “ M ’* 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  THIRTIETH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Some  Kitchen  Considerations 


JatalOiraxw& 


Uses  Reel  and  Wheel  for  Four-score  Years 

The  picture  shown  herewith  is  that  of 
Mary  1 1 o gey  Grossman,  of  Neffsville, 
Lancaster  t’ounty,  l’a..  who  at  the  age 
of  8T  years  stilt  uses  the  red  and  wheel. 
This  woman  has  been  using  the  spinning 
wheel  for  four-scour  years,  having  learn¬ 
ed  to  work  on  same  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  In  the  years  gone  by  the  homespun 
goods  that  she  wove  from  the  thread  on 
this  wheel  were  in  big  demand.  Many  of 
tin*  young  people  gather  at  her  home  to 
see  her  spin.  It  is  customary  for  some 
elderly  people  to  point  to  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Grossman  as  an  example  for  youth. 
Gould  our  girls  of  today  do  what:  she  has 
done?  We  think  they  could  if  such  work 
were  necessary.  We  now  live  in  an  age 
aparl  from  spinning  wheels  1  open-lire 


get  your  seams  in  those  parts  of  the 
kitchen  which  receive  constant  wear,  i.c.. 
in  front  of  range,  entrance  door,  pantry, 
etc.,  for  the  seams  wear  soonest,  likewise 
catch  dirt. 

To  receive  the  most  wear  from  lino¬ 
leum,  get  a  good  heavy  grade,  lay  on  Hoor 
loosely,  do  not  nail  at  all  to  start  with, 
except  perhaps  at  doorways  where  it  may 
curl  up ;  here  take  a  strip  of  the.  selvage 
and  put  a  tack  or  two  through  it  after 
laying  on  top  of  linoleum,  not  any  more 
than  necessary  to  save  tripping  over 
same.  After  a  week  or  two,  when  you 
are  sure  that  all  wrinkles  and  air  pock¬ 
ets  are  out,  if  you  have  any  seams  in  the 
floor  raise  the  linoleum,  put  a  brush  fill  of 
print  on  the  floor  directly  under  seam, 
allow  linoleum  to  drop  on  it  ;  in  a  day 
or  so  it  will  be  stuck  fast  to  floor,  mak¬ 
ing  tacks  unnecessary  and  giving  a 
waterproof  joint.  Then  to  hold  and 
waterproof  joints  around  base  at  walls, 
get  sufficient  mini  her  of  feet  of  quarter 
round  molding  and  nail  down  tight  over 
the  linoleum  and  light  into  base;  when 
down  either  paint  or  varnish  molding  to 
match  woodwork;  tlnm  if  you  will  oil 
over  tin*  floor  about  once  a  week  and 
either  varnish  or  paint,  it  every  six 
months,  scrubbing  will  never  be  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  rag  and  a  little  soapy  water 
will  clean  it  very  nicely.  And  unless 
you  have  unusually  heavy  traffic,  such 
a  floor  should  last  at  least  10  years,  or 
where  people  are  careful  and  understand 
that  doormats  and  foot  scrapers  are  not. 
ornaments,  but  are  distinctly  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  placed  where  tlwy  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  used,  sirnli  a  floor  should 
almost  last  a  lifetime.  cai.vtkr. 


One  Man  Plow*  10 
Acre*  »  Day 


Instead  of  a  “Tractor 


He  sits  right  on  the  three  plows,  away  from 
One  Man  the  heat  of  the  engine,  where  he  can 'watch 

Does  the  Plowing  both  plows  and  “Mule”  without  turning  his 
head. 

One  Man  He  pulls  a  double  disc  with  a  two  section  bar- 

Does  the  Discing  row  behind  at  a  good  speed  without  packing 
the  ground. 

One  Man  He  sits  on  his  grain  drill  Where  he  can  watch 

Docs  the  Drilling  both  drill  and  ” Mule."  He  pulls  lwo  sections 
of  harrows  behi-.d  the  drill. 

He  sits  on  a  two  row  cultivator  and  does  an 
even,  thorough,  quick  job.  The  “  Mule”  guides 
easily,  turns  short  ar.d  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

He  sits  on  the  binder  where  lie  can  watch  both 
Binder  and  “Mule”  move  through  the  heav¬ 
iest  grain  at  afast,  steady  gait.  The  “Crawler" 
makes  a  paih  for  tb a  Binder  Wheel  when  go¬ 
ing  through  mud. 

He  can  pul]  large  Ensitage  Cutters,  Medium 
Sized  Threshers,  etc. 

Thi»  Get*  the  Footing  For  full  detail s  write 

JOLIET  OIL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

415  Benton  Street 
JOLIET  .  -  ILLINOIS 


One  Man  Cu/ti 
votes  Corn ,  Cot ■ 
ton.  Potatoes,  etc, 


One  Man  Drill*  50 
Acres  a  Day 


One  Man  Does 
the  Harvesting 


Belt  Work 


One  Man  Cultivate* 
31  Acres  a  Day 


One  Man  Harvests  40 
Acres  e  Day 


Spring  Mounted  “  Crawler 


An  Octogenarian  Spinner 

cooking,  and  no  one  wants  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  go  back  to  them.  If  they 
wore  obliged  to  do  it  they  would  do  as 
well  as  their  ancestors. 


SAW  10  LOGS 
WITH  AN  ; 

AMERICAN  ] 
SAW  MILL 


AND  GET 
LUMBER 
WORTH 

$25to$40 


Materials  for  Kitchen  Floors  "n  sound,  10-quart  gal- 

. .  ,  .  .  vanizvd  iron  pail  in  the  center,  after 

llm  ideal  kitchen  floor  h  still  being  l>ki  s,vmil  thiekm-sses  of  paper  in 
sought,  lib*  is  expensive  to  install,  cold  rh(.  ,Mltt„ni  ,lf  th(,  tub.  pjU.ked 

and  tarring  to  walk  on.  Wooden  (pine)  ,  ,,  , 

•’  . .  ,  solid  all  around  with  excelsior,  h mailing 

floors,  catch  and  hold  all  manner  of  wifU  }  uf  .T  I(t  lop  to  kw.p 

dirt,  making  constant  scruhb.ng  a  lie-  (.X(,,|sinr  in  ,dace.  i  A  better  w  ay  would 

cessity.  This  is  partly  overcome  by  *  .  i  ....  .  P  , 

”  ,  *  •  _  _  ..  bo.  to  have  a  eimuar  piocc  of  tfalvan- 

painting  the  flooring,  which  reduces  the  fm,,(|  MroUll(1  of  th(,  pails 

labor  about  one-ha  t,  but  is  also  rather  fr|,m  whS|.h  b(vil  . . .  wpre  rom,lV,.d. , 

expens, ve  to  keep  looking  right.  Maple  por  ^  mat  for  Ptp  fl,t  hvo  piet.ps  of 

flooring  is  greatly  used  m  preference  to  dlietinjf  |>r  (1(.uim>  ])U.^  t,110Ugh  to  flll 

pine;  but  its  great  fault  is.  every  spot  ^  t|>p  ((f  m  tub  whmi  sowpd  together, 

of  grease  leaves  a  stain  winch  is  difh-  ,  ,  .  .. 

”  . .  ,  ,  and  (died  with  many  layers  of  nows- 

cull  to  remove.  Oiling  is  recommended  ...  , 

,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  .,  papers  cut  to  tit  inside  it,  which  can  be 

on  maple  or  beech  flooring,  but  tlic  oil  .  ..  ,  ,  . 

,  .  ,  quicklv  done  by  cutting  one  for  a  pat- 

catches  dust  and  dirt  and  soon  becomes  .  ,  „„  , 

tern  and  fold  it  twice  to  term  a  segment 

uiisig  t  j.  .  of  paper  twice  and  cut  like  the  pattern. 

here  are  various  composition  floorings  ILiV(i  H(0  mat  h|rge  enough  and  thick 
,m  the  market,  which  arc  laid  or  trow-  0IlollJfh  t()  fin  tbl,  tull  to  tll0  top  and  the 
eled  on  the  same  as  cement,  run  up  on  is  dono>  with  thp  WO(U,„n  cover. 

the  walls  and  finished  off  ns  a  base  all  Now  for  th(.  adv.ll,t„gP8  of  having  a 
in  one  solid  layer.  This  is  coming  m  souni)  pail  iusidp.  Tf  liny  thing  gets 
vogm-  generally  in  buildings  where  there  spil](,(1  in  thfi  WKlkep  i(  is  0lwUn.  1;opt 
is  heavy  or  unusual  traffic.  Its  cost  is  (,u,au  ^  S:mitai.v,  Tw„  sinaU  kettles 
not  prohibitive  and  is  about  as  near  w  ljagiu8  can  bp  put  ift  at  on(.,s  0P  if  i 
ideal  as  is  now  known.  It  is  absolutely  on,y  want  pne  T  tl1vvays  put  ia  a  sniaU 
sanitary,  very  easy  to  clean,  feels  warm  jjK>  or  paU  „f  1)(liliug  water  under  it. 
and  resilient  under  foot  and  ca  trim  col-  Bu(.  fm.  raising  bl.t>.1(,  C!UPeflll  to  have 
ored  in  almost  any  desirable  shade  one  wat<>r  only  moderately  warm,  or  it 

may  desire.  Hut  -there  are  always  huts  wiU  Sf.ald  tlu,  bmu].  XeVer  put  water 
-  it  is  imperative  that  the  floor  >111  which  djn!t.|]v  i,i to  the  pail  which  forms  the 
it  is  be  laid  is  absolutely  rigid.  If  there  iris5de  of  the  cooUer.  I0XA  UXDKRWOOI). 
is  ever  so  slight  a  vibration  to  your  floor  Michigan 

beams  there  will  in  a  very  few  months,  - 

appear  hair-line  cracks  which  soon  spread  Star  Cookies 

and  tiic  life  of  your  floor  is  nearing  ail  I  have  tried  a  great  many  of  the 
end,  recipes  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 

Linoleum  is,  generally  speaking,  about  time  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  and  am  enclosing 
as  good  a  floor  for  a  kitchen  as  may  he  one  that  has  been  banded  down  in  the 
had.  I  am  prejudiced  against  inlaid  lin-  family  for  a  number  of  generations  and 
oleum,  because  in  hundreds  of  eases,  tin-  5s  an  excellent  Cookie.  Take  one  pound 
less  the  very  expensive  kind  was  used,  I  sugar  and  cream  with  one-half  pound 
have  noticed  the  ini.  id  wears  out  and  1> utter,  add  two  beaten  eggs,  one  talde- 
becomes  unsightly  long  before  the  plain  spoon  milk  and  gradually  one  pound  of 
printed  patterns,  and  when  the  inlaid  flour.  Mix  well  together.  Roll  out  (<>  about 
is  varnished  over  it  never  seems  to  give  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Gut  into  star 
satisfaction.  With  the  plain  prints,  if  shapes.  Have  an  egg  beaten  in  a  saucer, 
it  -is  given  a  rub  over  with  oil  (linseed)  also  some  sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed  to- 
onee  a  week  and  varnished  twice  a  year,  getlier,  some  nut  meats.  With  a  camel’s 
one  coat  every  six  months,  it  will  last  hair  brush  dust  with  beaten  egg  a  spot 
almost  indefinitely.  When  using  linoleum  in  center  of  star  size  of  a  quarter.  Put 
get  it  wide  enough  so  that  it  will  lie  in  a  few  pieces  or  a  half  nut  on  each  spot 
one  piece  across  the  room  if  possible;  and  sprinkle  a  little  cinnamon  and  sugar 
at  any  rate  have  as  few  seams  in  it  as  over  nut.  Hake  in  quick  oveu 
practical,  tho  fewer  the  better.  Do  not  MRS.  a.  T.  B. 


Ten  16  foot  logs  averaging  11  inches  the  k  iSOO  teer  per  day.  Get  an  ‘American’’  be- 

inake  1000  foot  of  Hunljcr  worth  fiS  to  -Do  cause  it  awsmore  and  better  hi  in  bor  with 

t  ii  your  hw-iii  marki-t.  you  only  jj*  I  to  ^5  to  less  lielp  ami  power  Ihrei  <iur  other.  .Make  Mu 

shiv  loOftfeel  with  an  •*  American”  Portable  Saw  menev  every  wuii.  i  wtn-n  the  farm  rtoesu't  tiee.l 

Mill.  TlDuk  of  the  profits  !  Why,  that  limber  on  yon.  llnntlredscl  former*  areaomg  \  pnjinslom. 

your  w>iod-lotl9just  like  wheat.  Reapit  with  an  freeing  business  with  ••  American'1  mills. '  Vuu  i-aii 

axe.  Harvest  it  with  an  inexpensive,  liglii  run-  do  tlisaatne,  fur  there  are  wood-U-tg  urounil  you  It 

ning  ”  American”  Portable  Saw  Mill  you  can  op-  you  have  none  ybnracir  Ifea  i  -  lUiusuisnc  letter* 

erateyoiirgelf.  No oxneriei,cc  needed.  An  8  II. I*.  from  runners  in  our  tree  Hook  ino  20  that  tells 

gas  engine  aiul  an  “Americaa”  miLl  saws  up  to  all  ahi.nl  tarni  Ininberiug. 

Wrltf  nur  ix'nrr.it  office  tottaij  for  Free  Hook  iVd.  iC 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.,  l'-JSJ  Hope  St.,  Racket  tstown,  N.J. 
166  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.  Seattle  13S3  Terminal  Rniltling.  Neivlork 


Chicago 


This  Warranted 

1  full  sized  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 
A  $15.75 

\  \  fro'utit  pro  paid  to  any 
\  A  Srution  K:i  st  of  Mi-isis- 
-S|PP'  Uiver.  Full  ].ar- 
lleulurs  0,1  application. 

Si-  Hotson&Co.ul;;,",,. 


You  can  SAVE  MONEY  »d 

ii  nicli  be  i  ter  goods — eUstoni  tuii  lie,  <  hi  k  lauticil 
harness  PIUljlT  FU'iM  l  ACTOUY  at  whole 
.  c  prices.  Two  guarantees — one  money  buck 
*  satisfied,  and  another  for  live  years. 


itas  liccn  on  lilt'  market  kt  jous.  !■  1 1  -I  ■  c.iu-il  Ug  j„  an 
eye  opener  on  1  iiU'U,-.-i  -.  7."  styles,  including  liw  .-e 

eJothlng.  Write  light  now  for  your  flee  book. 


KING  HARNESS  CO..  12-22  Main  St.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


I  Based  on  a  $  1 0.000  guar- 
\\  antes  of  “  best-fence-at- 
\\  lowest  -  price -of -your- 
U  money-back,'  our  FREE 
\\  Fence  Bargain  Bulletin 
o  I  f  e  r  s 


^nYRITE 
POSTAL  NOW 


manufacturers  OUTLET  CO 

503  SYCAMORE  ST.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and 
Cemetery 
A  ssociations. 


REPUBLIC  ENTRANCE  ARCH  ^  FENCE 

M ake  an  Attractive 


Every  conmatrity  (•  btmstot)  in  (bajproper  csre  of  tho  foot  rtotlnv  pWe  of  tovod  ones,  *ml  thaM  erho  ham  ctrartro  of  tout 
Mcrcd  spot  orei  luro  q{  public  approvol  \x  they  prowset  uitd  mlum  it  wnn  (ho  Republic  Ornamontoi  Entrance  <rch  and  ronca. 

Thcne  archca  ami  fences  uro  economical,  because  subattnttal  and  permanent.  UpriicliL*  uf  laoavjr  tubui&r  iron,  conooctod 
with  artistic  scroll  work  of  wrought,  iron  uacurely  riveted.  All  galvanized  or  painted,  at*  desired. 

Wo  build  acchea  also  fur  parka,  private  grounds,  country  homes,  etc.  Lettering  in  upper  panel  mado  to  order  without  chaiire. 
Our  Fran  Service  Oaparlmant  will  work,  out  your  Cemetery  Fence  Problems.  Son  ynur  eommittsia  now  and  have  jrouf  now 
fence  and  arch  up  by  Memorial  Day.  Illustrated  Catalog  tfivinsr  various  doaittne  irw  on  rouuoet.  ^ 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO..  34  Republic  St..  Nurtfa  Chicago,  HI. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

This  Spring  it  is  my  intention  to  apply 
lime  in  reasonable  amounts  to  various 
parts  of  tbe  farm,  In  discussing  lime  and 
the  benefit  relative  to  its  application  a 
neighbor  said  that  for  immediate  results 
the  lime  would  have  to  be  worked  into  the 
soil,  which  is  all  right.  Hut  he  also  said 
that  in  top-dressing  one  might  as  well 
give  that  amount  of  money  to  his  wife  for 
all  the  good  it  will  do  the  crop.  The 
notion,  it.  seems,  according  to  this  party, 
is  to  form  a  crust  instead  of  getting  into 
the  land.  hack-to-the-lanokk. 

Your  neighbor  is  correct  about,  the 
lime.  What  he  says  about  giving  money 
to  bis  wife  is  another  story.  If  you  think 
for  a  moment  you  will  see  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil  any  lime,  in  order 
In  have  its  full  effect  must  lx-  work'd 
thoroughly  all  through.  Every  particle 
of  the  soil  should  he  limed,  in  order  ro 
give  full  results.  Thus,  fine  lime,  made 
so  by  careful  grinding  or  by  burning  and 
sinking,  will  work  into  the  soil  move 
thoroughly  than  a  coarser  crushed  lime. 
Water  carries  the  lime  about  in  the  soil 
to  some  extent,  but  lime  is  heavy  ami 
its  tendency  is  to  sink  down  and  stay 
down  or  to  form  a  crust  or  mortar  in 
some  soils,  and  thus  remain  in  bunches 
or  masses. 

Thus  anyone  can  see  that  in  order  to 
get  the  best  and  fullest  distribution  of 
lime  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  all 
through,  for  then  it  is  more  easily  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  soil.  This  is  best 
done  by  spreading  the  lime  after  plowing 
and  then  harrowing  with  some  digging 
t<«d  like  a  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow. 
This  chops  and  mixes  the  soil,  stirs  in  the 
lime,  ami  gives  it  a  better  chance  to  do 
its  work.  Some  farmers  write  about 
spreading  lime  on  the  ground  and  plow- 
inf/  it  under.  While  this  puts  the  lime 
down  out  of  sight  it  is  not  well  stirred 
into  the  upper  soil  as  it  should  be.  The 
lime  is  heavy,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
carried  up  through  the  soil  by  the  water 
as  some  other  elements  are,  and  so  when 
plowed  under  it  will  not  give  the  thor¬ 
ough  results  to  be  expected  when  har¬ 
rowed  into  plowed  soil. 

Your  neighbor  is  at  least  partly  right 
in  what  be  says  about  lime  on  top  of  the 
grouud.  It  will  make  some  difference 
w  ith  the  kind  of  soil,  the  kind  of  lime  and 
the  weather.  A  very  fine  lime  like  the 
1 '('rated  or  caustic  lime  will  be  more 
li.  <  ly  to  pass  down  into  tin*  soil,  espe- 
c'ally  in  muddy  or  wet  weather,  and  on 
sandy,  open  soils.  The  coarser  limes  will 
l  e  more  likely  to  remain  on  the  surface. 
We  have  known  an  application  of  lime 
pm  on  a  grain  field  in  the  Fall  to  form  a 
mortar  just  about  like  that  used  in  build¬ 
ing  a  brick  wall.  This  lime  simply  com¬ 
bined  with  the  soil  on  the  surface  and  re¬ 
mained  there  in  chunks  which  were  not 
fully  broken  up  for  years,  aud,  of  course, 
sm  h  lime  was  of  very  little  help  to  the 
soil.  This  result  will  not  always  follow 
lmt  you  can  never  obtain  the  full  and 
most  desirable  action  of  lime  by  spread¬ 
ing  it  on  top  of  the  soil  aud  leaving  if; 
there.  A  light  scratching  with  the  spike- 
tooth  harrow  or  cveeder  might  help  work 
the  lime  in  without  hurting  the  crop,  but 
you  never  can  expect  to  have  the  lime 
most  effective  unless  you  stir  it  thorough¬ 
ly  into  broken-op  soil.  You  can  spread 
nitrate  or  acid  phosphate  and  potash  on 
the  land,  and  expect  them  to  dissolve  and 
work  down  In,  but  the  lime  is  different. 
It  will  not  dissolve  so  readily,  and  is  far 
more  likely  to  form  a  paste  or  crust  at 
the  surface. 

The  Wife’s  Shake. — Now  we  come  to 
tin  neighbor’s  statement  about  giving  the 
money  to  his  wife.  He  is  right,  and  the 
subject  may  well  be  analyzed.  Perhaps 
we  can  fairly  make  a  comparison  between 
the  wife's  experience  and  lime.  Many  a 
gill,  hopeful  and  strong  and  willing, 
starts  in  as  a  farmer's  wife.  Life  is  hard 
and  money  is  scarce,  for  the  young  couple 
have  little  capital,  and  they  both  realize 
that  a  hard  struggle  is  ahead  of  them. 
You  and  I  know  thousands  of  girls  who 
accept  such  labor  gladly  and  we  both 
know  how  cheerfully  and  with  wThat  loy¬ 
alty  they  do  their  share.  The  work  such 
women  do  in  its  relation  to  the  home  and 
farm  may  well  be  compared  with  lime  in 
its  relation  to  the  soil.  These  women 
keep  the  household  sweet  and  true,  give 
encouragement  and  help  to  all  and  make 


Z57>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Forkner  Alfalfa  Cultivator 


Grind  Your  Limestone — Save  $1  to  $2  Per  Ton 


it  possible  for  the  home  and  farm  to  pros¬ 
per.  The  man  may  go  out  and  pass  him¬ 
self  off  as  the  king  pin,  and  the  children 
may  receive  the  praise  for  beauty  and 
smartness,  but  the  patient  and  hard- 
worked  woman  at  home,  like  the  lime  in 
tli<-  soil,  keeps  the  whole  thing  sweet  and 
capable  of  work  and  progress. 

The  woman's  life  may  be  compared 
with  the  various  processes  of  preparing 
lime.  Surely  she  goes  through  the  tire 
of  trial,  and  is  ground  in  the  machinery 
of  trouble.  When  the  hard  work  has 
been  done,  the  farm  is  paid  for.  there  is 
a  little  bank  balance,  and  the  children 
have  grown  up  the  mother’s  life  and  In¬ 
fluence.  will  lx*  determined  by  the  way 
this  lime  of  life  has  been  treated.  Coarse 
chunks  of  limestone  plowed  into  the  soil, 
stand  at  one  extreme  of  usefulness,  and 
the  fine  hydrated  lime — powdery  and 
pleasant  to  handle — represents  the  other. 
Ami  mother  s  life,  when  gray  hair  hangs 
out  its  warning  sign,  will  be  somewhere 
between  these  two.  as  the  lime  of  life  has 
been  treated.  Just  as  old,  well-worked 
soils  have  greatest  need  of  lime,  so  that 
part  of  life  which  lies  beyond  middle  age 
has  greatest  need  of  the  mellow  and 
happy  experience  which  I  call  the  lime  of 
life. 

Mother  may  be  kept  for  years  in  the 
dull  treadmill  of  toil  without  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  a  fair  share  of  recognition.  She 
would  welcome  the  work  and  sing  in  the 
face  of  trouble  if  she  could  only  feel  that 
her  husband  and  children  could  make 
some  little  sacrifice  for  her  in  return  for 
her  own  mighty  task  of  self-denial. 
Father  through  these  years,  has  come 
somehow  to  regard  money  and  power,  as 
the  greatest  things  of  life.  The  children 
have  grown  up  a  little  selfish,  putting 
their  own  pleasure  ahead  of  the  rest. 
Mothex*  has  toiled  and  slaved  through 
these  years,  doing  her  part  and  more,  and 
now  begins  to  see  that  the  children  have 
somehow'  grown  away  from  her.  The  sad 
fact  faces  her  that  father  has  somehow 
grown  to  think  more  of  his  money,  while 
the  children  think  more  of  their  pleasure, 
than  they  do  of  her!  They  would  deny 
it,  but  mother  knows  that  sacrifice  is 
(lie  final  proof,  and  she  does  not  see  father 
giving  up  his  valued  money,  or  the  chil¬ 
dren  sacrificing  their  pleasure  to  offer  her 
their  unselfish  love.  Thus  the  lime  of  life 
which  she  has  dug  out  of  life’s  quarry  so 
patiently  still  lies  in  coarse  hard  chunks 
incapable  of  sweetening  her  life. 

That,  is  one  extreme — now  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  other.  Mother  works  ;  od  toils 
with  hand  and  brain  as  in  tlie  other  case, 
and  goes  through  the  fire  side  by  side 
with  father.  They  do  their  work  and  win 
— pay  for  the  home  and  become  prosper¬ 
ous.  Then  comes  father  and  says: 

“Mary,  we  have  won  out  together.  T 
recognize  your  value,  and  hereafter  a  fair 
share  of  our  income  goes  to  pon.  It  will 
be  yours.  You  have  earned  it.  I  want 
you  to  enjoy  it  and  I  know  I  can  trust 
you  to  use  it  wisely.”  Then  the  children 
come  aud  say' :  “Mother,  we  know  what 
you  have  done  for  usv  We  never  ran  re¬ 
pay  it,  but  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
realize  it  nowr,  and  that  if  we  cannot  give 
you  anything  else  we  give  you  our  unsel¬ 
fish  love.” 

Say' — do  you  know'  what  form  the  lime 
of  life  would  take  out  of  that?  It  would 
surely  be  the  hydrated  of  very  high 
grade.  The  fire  of  trial  has  burned  this 
lime  and  the  gentle  spray  of  love  and  sac¬ 
rifice  has  slaked  it  after  the  burning  and 
left  the  lime  fine  and  gentle  and  true,  so 
that  all  the  rest  of  life  will  be  sweet  and 
wholesome.  This  will  be  felt  not  only  in 
that  household,  but  wherever  mother  goes 
and  with  whoever  she  meets  that  kindly, 
happy  influence  will  follow. 

I  could  go  on  and  make  a  few’  more  ap¬ 
plications  of  this  thought  of  the  lime  of 
life,  but  you  will  get  my  point.  Surely 
it  is  better  to  hand  your  wife  the  money 
rather  than  to  buy  lime  and  put  it  on 
top  of  the  ground.  Both  soil,  lime,  and 
the  lime  of  life  should  be  well  stirred  in. 
No  use  talking,  the  boy  on  the  farm  has 
had  too  large  a  proportion  of  benefits. 
All  this  talk  about  keeping  the  boy  on  the 
farm  is  good,  but  it  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  the  girl  there — happy  and 
satisfied.  Begin  with  “the  old  girl”  first 
of  all  and  invest  some  money  in  her. 


Fertilizers  that  Fertilize 

The  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  FER- 
TILIZERS  contain  only  those  elements 
which  years  of  practical  farming  have 
proven  to  be  the  most  nutritious  for  success - 
fa?  plant  growth,  in  addition  to  improving 
^&Mhe  general  condition  of  the  soil  for  its  further  use. 

Booklet  descriptive  of  our  line  of  goods  will  be  sent  to 
r*  you  by  request. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
Sales  Office:  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 


Money  .Makers 

TTERE  are  six  special  tool*,  every  one  of  them  money 
XT  makers  in  the  Special  work  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended.  Two-row  fertilizer  distributors  are  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ahead  of  potato  planting— ask  us  how.  The 
furrow-dosing  harrow  protects  the  roots.  The  potato 
r  idgernot  on  ly  does  the  first  ridging  bnt  helps  at  digging 
time.  Theother  _ _ _  , 


Gttiicn  Sc<i|  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
\V  rulers nd  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
W»lkin8  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket, Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornstub  Cutters 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Row  Makers 
Colton  Planters 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgers 
Land  Rollers 


Ferfflizer 

Xistributoi 


Tools  shown  include  a  Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter  that 
does  all  the  work  at  once.  Four  Kow  Markers  for  the 
man  with  a  big  job  to  do  in  a  hurry,  and  Disk  Attach¬ 
ment  for  Horse  Hoes,  They  will  make  money  for  you. 
A^k  j  our  dealer  to  show  thc*m  but  write  for  descrip** 
live  booklets  on  tools  you  want  ami  teU  us  your  problem. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.  Box  23,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Furrow-Closing 
Harrow  A 


r  Attach. 


Potato  Ridger 


2  and  4  Row 
Markers 


Pea  Planter 


TthDisks  if, 
wanted^* 


For  Horsa 
.  Hoes  . 


3il — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 
clover  root  weevil — leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 

^  Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

i*  *nto  old  meadows,  pastures  and  hide- 

bound  wheatfields.  Write  for  catalog 
\  and  free  book  "Modern  Soil  T  illage.” 

$  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
nffriT'-’-tfo*  Dept.  612  b  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


^^^^^^^Your  roil  must  have  lime  to  keep  it  from  becoming  sick  and  sour.  Ground  lime- 
stone,  a#  you  know,  is  much  better  than  burnt  lime.  If  you  bavc  limcrock  in  your 
neighborhood,  why  not  grind  it  right  on  your  farm  and  save  from 

r  Che  Je f f r e ij QmePulveR 

This  machine  will  handle  big  rocks  weighing  00  pounds  or  more,  and  ar  one  t 

operation  reduce  ibe  m  to  the  Jjurst  ground  limestone.  It  gives  an  output  of  ,  | 

from  10  to  70  tons  per  dav.  You  can  make  from  Jltl  to  Si  00  a  day  grinding  for  I  M 

your  neighbor*.  Pulvrriz.ru  to  any  fineness,  or  crushes  ruck  for  road  and  con-  1  p  ySiV-.  |  ■ 

crete  work.  Guaranteed — lasts  a  lifrtime.  Sold  from  factory  direct  to  you.  /  M 

^  FREE  TRIAL!  Get  our  catalog  and  trial  offer  that  enables 
you  to  try  the  I.IMl'PULV'liR  right  on  your  own  fatm. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.  (26)  T  *  *  ;,3 

Z6S  First  Ave.,  Columbus, G.  . Ill  ^ 


APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 


If  is  the  worlds  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traction  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Strong,  rigid,  simple; 
stand  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  Frames  of  heavy 
bar  steel,  or  hardwood 
braced  and  bolted. 
Non-beating.  self-ad¬ 
justing  boxes.  10  styles. 
The  Appleton 


Gasoline  Traction 


hasmadegood  forSoyears. 
Strong.durabie.  Coarse  or 
fine  grinding— ear  corn  or 
small  grain.  Ballbearing, 
ring  oiler,  light  running. 


DR  JAW 


A  _ _  of ApplctonQuolitydeliver 

more  b.p.  with  least  use  of 
1  r"  1 1  ami  wear  for  years. 

Sizes,  D*  to  22  n.  p. 

,^?/\W0<:)d  Saw,Grinder  and 
Engine  catalogs  free; 
£— — ^  write  for  ones  you  want. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  627  Fargo  St.,  Batavia, Ill. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid, 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0, 


r  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

£ _  -  /  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

BN)  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  irgcarload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPEKISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


’-LIARUIE  5PRAYERC  | 

F»  I  FOP  EVERypRAYING  NEED 


Will  Make  YouV 
Acres  Yi el d  # 


Bigger  Crops 


This  Gauntry  Wide 
Service  Back,  of 
Hardie  Sprayers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


RURALISMS 


Finocchio  or  Florence  Fennel 

Will  some  one  who  h:is  had  actual  ex¬ 
perience  tell  how  to  grow  finocchio  or 
Florence  fennel?  What  date  should  it  he 
sown  to  prevent  its  going  to  seed  the  first 
year?  llow  can  it  he  kept  over  Winter 
for  use?  (.'an  it  he  wintered  over  and 
seeded  the  second  year?  If  the  seed  is 
sown  early  in  Spring,  and  the  plants  run 
to  seed  without  forming  the  enlarged 
leaf  stalks,  will  plants  grown  from  that 
seed  produce  the  desired  swollen  bases, 
or  at  once  run  to  seed?  M. 

Long  Island. 

Finocchio  or  Florence  fennel  is  usually 
planted  in  New  Jersey  about  Fourth  of 
July,  then  during  the  late  Summer  it  has 
time  to  develop  properly  without  bolting 
to  seed.  Those  which  show  the  largest  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  base  of  the.  leaves 
should  be  selected,  so  that  your  strain 
of  seed  may  he  constantly  improved. 
Finocchio  is  stored  the  same  as  celery. 
Then  the  next  Spring  the  plants  will  de¬ 
velop  a  large  crop  of  seed.  New  Jersey 
gardeners  set  these  large,  desirable  plants 
in  cold  frames  and  rover  them  with  glass 
until  Spring,  then  the  seed  develops  right 
there.  If  the  seed  of  this  crop  is  planted 
in  the  Spring,  hot,  dry  weather  or  the 
least  check  will  cause  it  to  holt  to  seed. 
However,  this  seed  will  not  be  so  desir¬ 
able  as  that  grown  from  plants  which 
have  passed  through  a  dormant  period. 


SOIL  SCURVY 


When  a  mariner  rims  out  of  food 
containing  lime,  scurvy  gets  him.  And 
scurvy  is  what  ails  your  soil  unless 
you  replace  the  lime  which  continuous 
cropping  lias  takeu  out. 


Branch  houses  at  Brockport,  N. 
Y.,  Bentonville,  Ark.,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a 
branch  factory  at  Portland,  Ore. 
and  over  800  selling  agents 
located  in  all  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  country — every 
one  carrying  supplies  and 
repairs — this  is  the  organisation 
back  of  every  Hardie  Sprayer. 

Think  what  this  means  when  every 
spraying  minute  counts,  when  delays 
mean  the  loss  of  your  crop — your 
profits.  From  these  Hardie  selling 
agents,  who  are  required  to  keep  a 
supply  of  parts  you  can  get  repairs, 
if  necessary,  without  any  annoying 
or  costly  delays. 

Thru  this  great  organization  «  have  been 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  spraying  conditions, 
to  know  exactly  the  peculiar  spraying  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  different  fruit-growing  sections— 
and  Iiardic  Sptaycrs  are  built  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Fifteen  years  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  spraying  machines  has 
shown  us  how  to  build  Sprayers  that  stand 
up  under  hard  service  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  You  cannot  get  more  in  a  Sprayer 
than  you  will  get  in  a  Iiardic. 


is  a  form  of  limn  easily  applied.  It 
will  correct  arid  condition,  will  favor 
the  action  of  soil  bacteria  and  will 
lighten  heavy  soil. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 


Smooth  Potatoes 


With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
increase  yield  assured  to  every  grower  if 
he  will  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  potato 
scab  and  black-leg  by  using 


R-R|  GROUND  LIMESTONE 


which  is  our  “high  calcium”  rock 
ground  to  an  Impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices. 


*  f&rmer's  TrienU 

the  official  Standard  seed  cleanser  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wilt.  Po¬ 
tato  scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  cleansing  seeds  with  Formal¬ 
dehyde  solution  to  prevent  spread  of  po¬ 
tato  diseases  and  smuts  of  grain.  For¬ 
maldehyde  in  pint  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  Big  illustrated  book  sent  free. 


YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS 


Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston:  45  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  A 


Forest  Trees  and  Civilization 

On  page  75,  F.  A.  D.,  Milford,  I 
proposes  to  fit  a  strip  of  his  forest  land 
for  recreation  and  camping  ground.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  cull  attention  to  like  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  Before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  they  went  ashore  tit 
the  end  of  Cape  Cod — at  “Wood  End.” 
a  grove  of  red  cedar  trees.  Subsequent 
sparse  settlement  at  Wood  End  soon 
killed  the  hist  tree,  since  which  time  the 
land  for  nearly  ti  hundred  miles  has  been 
drifting  sand  without  a  tree.  To  the 
north  on  Cape  Ann,  in  days  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  ‘‘Collin's  Beach’’  or  Squam  River 
— was  covered  with  pines  and  later  with 
tin  apple  orchard,  but  has  boon  treeless 
drifting  sand  for  generations.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  acquired  for  park  purposes  Take 
Como  and  its  bordering  laud.  A  piece  of 
included  woodbind  w.as  ordered  cleared 
■  f  underbrush  to  lit  it  for  park  use. 
This  done.  10 %  of  the  large  trees  died 
the  first  year,  and  as  many  more  each 
succeeding  year  till  all  were  gone.  Like 
the  Indian,  forest,  trees  will  not  take 
kindly  to  civilisation,  more  than  fruit 
trees  to  barbarous  life.  .t.  d.  e. 

Massachusetts. 


Write  for  a  catalog — goto  any  Hardie  selling 
agent  and  look  at  Hardie  Sprayers — note  their 
simplicity.  'Pell  us  the  size  of  your  orchard 
and  we  will  help  you  choose  the  Sprayer  best 
fitted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 

32  Hardie  Bldg.,  -  Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches  at 

Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  Bentonville,  Ark. 


For  Large  or  Small  Growers,  1  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  <11  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  Is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  Is  dropped  In  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  of  sleet  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  Lite  and  few  repairs.  In  stock 
near  you. 

Send  for  Catalog  _ 


It  does 
not 
injure 
teed 

EUREKA 

MOWER 

CO. 

Box  840, 
Utioa,  N.Y, 


BcrtHiAti  MAKL-LD1K  I-  11  >1.11  «|  i**kvr  unit 

tow uUm  limit  I'VH  military  ,  m.->  vf  'f‘»f  A**'! 

you  won't  need  us  much.  Write  lo  <luy  f •  »r  pi  Lvq, 

free  test  papers,  etc.  International  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  KKAM'II 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Hardie 

Hillside  Special  (6) 


European  Success  With 
Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4 Z2  per  cent  of  available 
Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  use  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  of 
mostly  unavailable  Nitrogen. 

The  average  European  yield  of 
Wheat, Oats,  Potatoes, and  Cotton  in 
Egypt,  is  double  the  American 
yield. 

The  difference  is  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Write  for  My  Free  Book, 

“  What  Nitrate  Has  Done  " 


0.  K.  POTATO  PLANTERS  PAY 

nvestigate  O.  K.  V 

»ampion  Line  l 

itters.  Planters, 
rayer9,  Diggers, 

C8T  Write  for  our 
free  descriptive 

Our  No.  25  PIant- 

per  cent  correct— 
Jf  'Ny. - a  Beed  piece  to  every 

f  ^ - ^  bill. 

I  Our  No.  28  Planter  has  distinctive  features.  A 
man  and  a  team  plant  five  acres  or  more  a  day. 

|  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind.  J 


Guaranteed  To  Kill 
Every  Scale 
It  Reaches.  •- 

What?  ,.4Mlj 


money  back.  OnlvpDoV’'^ 
and  Don'ts.”  It's  also  the  best  dormant 
spray  for  larvae,  egg* of  inxect*  and  fungi.  \ 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  No  burning,  no 
i  clogging,  but  does  do  the  work.  1  bbl. 
A  mixed  1  to  15  xvi.l  spray  ;is  many  trees  until  i 
^they  drip  asSbbls.  lime  sulphur  ItolO.^ 
10  years  on  the  market.  Nationally  endorsed.  Jm 
Send  for  free  booklet.  "  ’Scaiecide’,  the 
Tree  Saver."  Write  today.  ^ 

G.  PRATT  CO..  Dept.  N 
SO  Church  St.,N.Y. 


Cyanide  of  Potash  and  Celery 

In  yotir  issue  of  December  11,  1915, 
page  l  it*.'!.  It.  I  >.  B.  answers  an  inquiry 
concerning  plant  lice  on  celery  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  by  suggesting  fumigation  with  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide.  1  have  handled  cyanide  of 
potash  in  fumigation,  considerably,  and 
while  realizing  that  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
does  not  injure  any  dry  food  products,  we 
know  that  the  gas  can  impregnate  water 
and  other  substances  of  a  liquid  nature, 
making  the  same  dangerous  to  use  as  food. 
In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  water  in 
celery  stalks,  would  it  he  possible  for 
enough  of  this  gas  to  combine  with  the 
same  to  make  the  celery  a  dangerous 
food?  This  thought  just  occurs  to  me  in 
reading  the  paragraph.  Of  course,  if  the 
succulent  stalks  are  completely  buried, 
the  gtis  would  not  reach  them  probably. 

f.  i..  w AS ii up rn  . 

Minn.  State  Entomologist, 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  accepted  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  my  own  experience  in  the  use  of  it 
serves  merely  to  confirm  the  general  no¬ 
tion.  In  fumigating  greenhouses  it  has 
been  found  that  the  best  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  gas  have  been  on  plants 
as  dry  as  they  can  safely  bo  made.  It 
has  been  found  that  any  increase  in  mois¬ 
ture  in  such  cases  is  conducive  to  injury. 
To  sum  the  matter  up,  I  would  say  that 
while  there  are  no  experiments  known  to 
me  which  hear  directly  on  the  use  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  on  celery  stored  in 
cellars,  the  evidence  from  other  sources 
indicates  that  if  the  celery  is  moist,  some 
of  the  gas  may  he  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Whether  it  would  burn  the  plants  or 
poison  the  persons  who  ate  them,  are 
questions  which  I  am  not  able  to  pass  on. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  why  to¬ 
bacco  fumigation  would  not  he  practical. 
If  the  temperature  in  the  cellar  were  high 
enough  it  ought  to  be  successful.  T.  j.  it. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  lias  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  ami  save  money.  A 
eallou  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

J-oUl  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons).  30  cents  per  ga  Ion. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King.”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co.,  Bex  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Get  our  Big  Free  Book,  “Why.  IIovp  and  When 
to  Spray.”  Contains  74  illustrations  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  and  gives  the  remedy  for 
each. Every  farmor.truck-  or  fruit-grower  should 
baveit.  Shows  a  complete  line  of  sprayers — bar¬ 
rel — horse — engine  and  man-power  tor  field  and 
orchard, 

32  Different  Styles 

The  United  States  Government  as  well  as  many 
ofthe  State  Experiment  Stations  use  Hurst  Sprayers 
because  the  quality  and  construction  Is  of  the  very 
best  .  Any  Hurst  Sprayer  you  buy  is  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  to  give  you  the  very  best  of  service  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Over  100,000  users  testify  to  that.  \\  rite 
today  for  Free  Book  And  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
H.  L.  Hurst  M fft.  Co.  383  North  St.,  Canton, O. 


Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 


Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
No  Branch  Offices  25  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


READING  BONE  FERTILIZER 


We  are  not  jobbers.  Every  bagof  Reading  Bone 
Fertilizer  is  made  in  our  Factory  under  careful 
supervision,  and  carries  with  it  our  guarantee 
that  the  contents  are  exactly  as  represented. 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Reading.  Pa. 
Vermont.  Mass.*  and  >«"*  \  ork  I'nu Itney,  Vi 

Central  and  Western  >»•»*  York  Offlee,  4  13  Culler 
Hhiff.,  Rochester,  >.  Y. 

(This  trulc  murk  mifans  quality 


MULCONROY  METALLIC 

SPRAY  HOSE 


Can’t  Kink,  Twist,  Burst  or  Collapse 

MULCONROY  CO.,Inc. 

Established  1887 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


•mttiimiuuiHiuMti'iihiii'i 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  Reading 
Bone  Fertilizer. 

imiiiillilHOHIIMMridOtiH 


Write  For  book¬ 
let  and  futlhcr 
information. 


>  There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by  practical 
orchardists  and  has  been  Improved  throng  It  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  Write  a  letter  or  post  cm:  d  to  Morrill  &  Morley  M  Fg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 

U.  S.  Departmentof  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 

more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address  *c\ 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mf g.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich,  vf  A 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  VC.  \ 


FOR 


HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  ltrslXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  ami  Suburban  Hoiiiok 

Established  /W> 

Poblbhrd  nrrkly  by  tbr  Rural  tbibliuhlur  Company,  333  Meat  30lb  Street,  Nrw  Vork 

H KRBKttT  \V.  COT.use.wooD,  Pre«i<lnni and  Editor. 

.Tuns  J.  DtuiKt,  I'lejentrer  ami  tJoneral  Matnttfer. 

Wm.  F.  Pitt-os,  Secivtary.  Mrs,  K  T.  Riiylk,  Asttoclate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  eountrtesin  *lte  Pul  verbal  Postal  I’nion.  $9.(M.  oijtutl  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
K1..  lntirks,  or  101..  francs.  Remit  In  money  Order,  e-SiirouS 
order,  persons!  cheek  or  bank  draft, 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Olllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  easlt  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  tliat  every  advertisement,  in  this  pais-r  is  backed  tiy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person-  Wi)  use  every  |>ossililo  preeaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Iiut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  Tint'!  subscribers  "nst rimed  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sibjo  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement s  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sueb  swindler  will  be  publicly  npesil,  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differettew  or  tnJKtakes  between  nttr  subsetlliqiw  and  honest, 
responsible  boiiKi-s.  w  liether  advertiser- or  not.  We  wlltlltgly  ttse  our  good 
oflloes  to  this  end, but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaction*,  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogm-s.  tint  we  will  not  tie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanetfoned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  ltriiAi,  NEW- 
Yorkkii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

"America  do  bcsla  place!” 

IN  liis  article  on  looking  ahead  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  Trucker,  Jr.,  lias  struck  a  very  line  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  sentiment  of  that  small  Italian  boy.  We 
can  easily  see  how  a  family  coming  from  tlio 
cramped  condition  of  European  life  into  the  broad¬ 
er  life  of  America  can  see  quickly  that  this  is  "dr 
hr. 'tin  place!”  Some  of  us  who  have  lived  half  a 
century  in  this  land,  and  who  know  nothing  of  con¬ 
ditions  elsewhere,  sometimes  growl  and  liml  fault 
because  society  has  not  grown  up  to  our  ideal.  Is 
there  any  other  place  on  earth  where  such  people 
could  find  conditions  more  to  their  liking?  If  so  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  their  duty  to  go  there  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If,  with  our  democratic  form  of  government, 
America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  opportunity,  it  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  plain  people  through  their 
failure  to  retain  control  of  affairs.  The  birthday 
anniversaries  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  come 
close  together.  One  carried  great  burdens  and  en¬ 
dured  hardships  that  we  might  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  The  other  gave  his  life  that  this 
government  might  endure.  Lincoln  knew  it  never 
could  endure  unless  it  was  held  within  reach  of  Hie 
plain  people.  America  is  still  "dc  Tic  a  I  a  place”  If 
you  depended  on  the  daily  papers  for  information 
you  might  think  it  is  a  land  of  trusts  and  robbers 
and  crooks!  Not  so — it  is  a  land  of  homes  and 
plain  honest  working  people  who  will  soon  prove 
tlieir  ownership. 

•k 

FARMERS  have  good  judgment,  and  are  cap¬ 
able  of  weighing  evidence.  Therefore  wo  turn 
the  proposition  on  the  next  page  over  to  them.  Does 
it.  not  demonstrate  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  entitled  to  the  red-hot  medal  its  the  most  gifted 
son  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira?  You  will  notice  that 
we  offer  no  testimony  of  our  own.  Our  neighbor  says 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  print  the  nmltiplieation 
table  and  get  it  right.  In  such  an  important  matter 
unbiased  testimony  is  best,  and  we  think  it  is  of¬ 
fered.  We  have  been  frequently  asked  why  the 
American  Agriculturist  should  act  in  this  way.  Two 
men,  Herbert  My  rick  the  proprietor  and  Charles 
William  Burkett,  the  editor,  seem  to  he  responsible. 
Mr.  Myrick  lias  been  shown  up  as  guilty  of  fraud 
against  the  Federal  government  and  playing  sharp 
games  with  other  people's  money.  Mr.  Burkett  was 
fired  from  his  official  position  in  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  and  for  some  years  seems  to  have 
played  the  part  of  a  vain,  pompous  character  who 
merely  does  what  lie  is  told.  It  looks  like  a  bluffer 
and  a  bhnvhard  raising  a  great  cloud  of  words  in 
an  effort  to  obscure  the  fact  that  one  has  a  smirched 
reputation  and  the  other  badly  ruffled  feathers. 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  never  had  any  use  for  crooks  and 
fakers,  except  to  pin  them  up  for  public  view. 

❖ 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  .V no  York  World, 
who  signs  himself  “Anxious  Consumer,”  re¬ 
counts  the  hardships  of  the  fanner  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  city  consumer  in  getting  food  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price;  and  concludes  with  tills: 

There  are  over  210,000  farmers  in  New  York  State, 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  Gubernatorial  material  does 
not:  exist  in  that  vast  aggregation  of  farmers.  Is  it 
not  high  time  that  a  man  that  had  his  bauds  calloused 
by  the  plow  and  his  shoes  browned  by  Mother  Earth 
should  be  elected  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  and 
let  those  political  cuckoos  have  a  vacation? 

This  suggestion  comes  from  the  city,  hut  the 
same  thought,  lias  been  growing  in  the  minds  of 
farmers  for  the  past  few  years.  The  question  of 
bringing  producer  and  consumer  closer  together  for 
the  transfer  of  New  York  farm  products  is  larger 
than  any  other  State  issue  now  in  sight.  Natur¬ 
ally  farmers  ask  why  they  should  play  some  politi¬ 
cal  party  game  of  tag  while  this  great,  question  is 
ignored.  Fifty  men,  closely  enough  identified  with 


the  soil  to  he  called  farmers,  might  quickly  be  found 
to  qualify  as  Governor  of  New  York.  Wo  can  think 
of  nothing  better  for  New  York  agriculture  than  a 
clear-cut  fight  for  a  fanner  Governor  on  a  straight 

issue  of  improved  marketing. 

* 

ON  page  100  Mr.  Cosgrove  suggested  what  ho 
called  the  "wood  pile  test”  for  deciding  wheth¬ 
er  a  farmer  should  he  given  Credit  at  a  hank.  If 
the  farmer  could  show  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood 
well  cut  and  split.  Cosgrove  would  consider  him 
a  good  prospect  for  a  loan.  We  have  had  many 
letters  of  appeal  about  this.  Due  fanner  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Go.,  l*a.,  goes  further: 

That  wood  pile  test  for  credit  won't  work  lure  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  because  1  have  looked  around 
my  neighborhood  and  found  that  every  man  who  has 
u  pile  of  dry  chopped  wood  for  his  wife  has  no  use  for 
money,  hut,  has  plenty  of  his  owp  to  loan.  The  only 
fellow  that  wants  to  borrow  money  is  the  one  where, 
the  wife  and  little  children  do  the  wood-chopping, 
therefore  if  we  want  to  invest  our  money  we  have  to 
take  the  wife  chopper  ("alio  lives  in  some  other  sec¬ 
tion”)  for  our  investment.  A.  o.  wanner. 

They  have  many  fine  farmers  in  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty.  For  years  this  county  ranked  ns  the  first  in 
the  United  States  for  agricultural  prosperity  and 
good  farming.  Some  folks  keep  a  darkey  in  the 
wood  pile,  hut.  in  Lancaster  County  they  keep  pros¬ 
perity  there.  What  a  happy  world  this  will  be 
when  we  make  nil  farmers  see  that  sure  evidence  of 
prosperity  is  not  in  a  fur  overcoat,  or  an  auto,  but 

in  a  shed  full  of  dry  wood. 

❖ 

C C T"*»ARMERS’  "WEEK”  at  Cornell  University  is  a 
.T  wonderful  institution.  There  is  always  a 
great  crowd  of  country  people  out  for  information 
and  also  eager  to  renew  old  friendships  and  make 
new  ones.  The  programme  offered  by  the  college 
and  experiment  station  is  bewildering  in  its  extent, 
and  quality.  From  a  scientific  discussion  of  some 
new  bacteria  to  the  plain  making  of  pie  and  dough¬ 
nuts  (and  we  put  the  latter  at  the  top  of  the  list) 
you  can  have  it  all.  At  the  noon  hour  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  gather  for  the  daily  singing  school. 
It  is  a  wonderful  gathering,  so  large  and  varied  and 
complete  that  no  one  can  give  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  on  paper.  11  is  like  a  year's  review  of  college 
and  station  work  boiled  down  into  a  short  week.  No 
one  could  attend  sueb  a  gathering  even  for  an  hour 
without  being  convinced  of  ‘lie  great  work  our  farm 
institutions  are  doing.  Could  the  Legislature  ad¬ 
journ  and  spend  oner  day  there  no  word  of  cutting 
down  appropriations  would  ever  be  uttered. 

:’r 

SINCE  we  started  up  this  dog  question  we  have 
become  convinced  of  one  thing  at  least.  The 
dog  has  more  devoted  friends  and  bitter  enemies 
than  any  other  dumb  animal  on  earth.  Out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  we  may  quote  two  sentiments  which 
seem  to  express  the  limit  on  each  side.  A  eon- 
finned  dog-lmter  puts  it  this  way  : 

The  dog  carries  more  filth  and  malignant  disease 
germs  than  any  other  living  creature!  Any  man  who 
will  keep  a  flog,  knowing  his  true  eharaeter.  would 
throw  typhoid  fever  germs  into  a  well  from  which 
children  drank! 

Thai  is  "going  some.”  but  a  dog  lover  gets  back 
in  this  way: 

An  honest  dog  knows  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
bites  a  dog-hater,  for  the  spirit  which  antagonizes  the 
dog  is  the  same  which  prompts  a  man  to  minder  his 
grandmother.  A  child  will  never  willingly  go  near  a 
dog-hater.  Tin*  dog-hater  has  such  a  strong  taste  that 
tlie  dog  goes  and  cleans  liis  teeth  after  the  bite! 

We  might  call  that  about  even,  but  it  shows  what 
the  dog  can  do  lo  shake  up  public  senl intent.  At 
least  To  of  our  readers  have  sent  us  copies  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Vest's  tribute  to  the  dog.  The  story  of  this  was 
recently  printed  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette,  'there 
have  been  so  many  calls  for  it  that  the  article  is 
printed  on  page  MOO. 

❖ 

The  only  criticism  1  have  ever  heard  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  because  of  its  advocacy  of  the  fi5- 
cent  dollar.  This  came  from  a  source  that,  was  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected.  The  man  who  criticized  this  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  big  things  that  you  have  done,  and 
sufficient  to  warrant  your  existence  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  which  I  hope  the  fates  and  good  hard  work  will 
permit  to  you.  i.  w.  RVERS. 

Michigan. 

HERE  is  it  remarkable  thing  about  this  Mo-cent 
dollar.  We  have  yet  to  timl  a  practical  farmer 
who  makes  his  entire  living  out  of  the  soil  and  is 
compelled  to  ship  part  of  his  goods  to  agents  or 
middlemen  who  objected  to  this  .’Jo-rent  dollar  cam¬ 
paign.  Thus  far  everyone  who  has  denied  that  there 
is  such  a  dollar  makes  all.  or  part,  of  his  living  at 
some  other  job  than  actual  farming.  If  we  are 
wrong  in  this  set  us  right.  We  grant  every  man 
the  right  to  his  opinion,  hut  we  tb'nk  the  practical 
farmers  know  more  about  this  subject  than  most 
of  their  teachers.  We  are  aware  that  many  able 
thinkers  and  educators  come  up  with  figures  to 
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show  that  the  farmers  get  all  they  deserve.  It  is 
one  thing  to  dig  figures  out  of  books  or  to  manu¬ 
facture  them,  but  quite  another  to  dig  the  facts 
out  of  the  earth.  If  the  educators  do  not  grasp  this 
.‘15-cent  dollar  proposition  they  will  simply  be  pushed 
out  of  the  way  or  walked  over.  They  have  the 
chance  to  lead.  If  they  do  not  accept,  it  they  cannot 
complain  when  they  stand  a t.  one  side  and  see  the 
army  march  past  them. 

HERE  is  something  for  those  who  knew  and 
loved  Joseph  E.  Wing  of  Ohio.  Since  his 
death  a  fund  has  been  raised  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  memorial  to  this  great  agricultural  teach¬ 
er.  The  money  is  to  he  used  to  provide  lectures  on 
agriculture  a t  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  each  year.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph 
E.  Wing  Memorial  Fund  Lecture.  Men  of  national 
reputation  will  attend  each  year  and  discuss  the 
things  which  Joe  Wing  stood  for.  It  is  better  to 
have  many  persons  each  contribute  small  sums  to 
such  a  fund,  and  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  our 
leaders  will  want  to  help.  If  so  they  can  write 
direct  to  H.  C.  l'rice,  Newark,  Ohio — the  chairman. 

WE  have  had  some  call  for  a  disk  or  cutaway 
harrow  mounted  on  wheels  and  with  the 
disks  under  control.  The  object  is  to  permit  the 
operator  to  work  the  soil  deep  or  shallow  as  de¬ 
sired,  or  to  take  the  disks  out  of  the  soil  entirely 
if  desired.  As  we  all  know  the  wheels  on  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow  are  a  great  convenience  in  regulating 
the  cut  or  in  transportation,  and  a  disk  harrow 
properly  mounted  would  evidently  he  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Tlie  increased  cost  would  probably  he  about: 
$10  for  fitting  the  harrow.  At  least  one  manu¬ 
facturer  is  willing  to  go  ahead  if  he  could  he  as¬ 
sured  of  a  fair  demand  for  such  an  implement.  It 
would  be  most  useful  in  orchards,  we  should  say. 
Wo  would  like  to  know  what  readers  think  of  the 
scheme. 

* 

MANY’  readers  have  sent  us  newspaper  clippings 
containing  a  letter  written  by  one  W.  N.  Mc- 
C  rill  is,  on  the  potash  situation.  It  is  a  very  plausi¬ 
ble  letter  on  the  value  of  potash  in  some  of  our 
ordinary  rocks,  and  it  makes  a  very  shrewd  play 
on  a  bulletin  issued  by  tin*  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.*  Our  information  is  that  McCrillis  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  “Mineral  Riant  Food”  or  ground 
rock,  and  this  letter  seems  to  be  a  very  cunning 
scheme  for  obtaining  advertising.  Hundreds  of 
daily  papers  have  printed  his  letter,  address  and 
all.  and  thus  given  him  advertising  which  he  could 
not  buy  in  a  reputable  farm  paper.  It  just  goes 
to  show  how  the  daily  press  may  unwittingly  help 
along  a  humbug  or  a  scheme  which  they  would  de¬ 
nounce  if  they  understood  it.  We  have  told  our 
readers  over  .and  over  that  there  is  no  sense  in  buy¬ 
ing  crushed  feldspar  as  a  source  of  potash.  Let 
McCrillis  alone ! 

* 

EVERY  year  brings  some  man  with  a  scheme  for 
piping  milk  to  New  York  City,  from  the  dairy 
districts.  Oil  is  pumped  across  the  country  through 
pipes,  and  other  liquids  are  carried  in  like  manner, 
in  California  for  a  time  milk  was  piped,  or  even 
conveyed  in  open  troughs  for  considerable  distances 
on  the  large  ranches.  This  did  not  pay,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pipes  clean.  This  pro¬ 
position  of  letting  tlie  milk  run  into  New  York  on 
its  own  feet  is  plausible,  but  it  will  not  work.  Then* 
is,  however,  a  chance  that  a  scries  of  largo  pneuma¬ 
tic  tubes  can  be  used  for  tlie  purpose — somewhat 
after  the  plan  used  on  a  small  scale  in  department 
stores.  The  plan  is  to  ship  the  milk  in  long  cans 
or  tubes  forced  along  like  a  big  popgun  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  We  think  the  future  is  to  see  very 
much  more  of  lighter  freight  transported  on  this 
principle  til  rough  tubes  under  ground  or  strung  on 
supports.  There  is  a  chance  for  some  capitalist  to 
develop  tiiis. 

Brevities 

When  you  get  dinner  through  the  ’phone  from  the 
grocery  store  instead  of  through  the  kitchen  stove  you 
pay  the  price. 

It  is  ail  old  one  Hut.  worth  repeating  that  many  a 
farm  woman  would  shed  tears  of  joy  at  a  woodshed 
full  of  dry  wood. 

People  who  send  eggs  by  parcel  post  will  not  obtain 
full  satisfaction  while  the  government  ships  mail  in 
hags.  They  should  use  hampers. 

The  old  storj  of  poor  distribution  comes  from  Ger¬ 
many — saurkraut  very  high  in  price  in  town,  yet  cab¬ 
bage  mtting  in  distant  fields.  The  railroads  are  busy 
with  war  business. 

A  start  with  improved  poultry  may  be  made  by 
selecting  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  finest  hens,  putting  by 
themselves  and  buying  the  best  cockerel  you  can  afford 
of  the  desired  breed.  Use  eggs  from  this  pen  for 
hatching. 


S 'ohe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Ananias  of  Farm  Journalism 

Ananias  Inis  come  down  through  history  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  champion  liar.  He  certainly 
gave  a  great  performance,  yet  we  think  some  of  his 
direct  descendants  in  this  generation  have  beaten  his 
record.  Take  for  instance  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  its  issue  of  .Tati,  20!  We  will  leave  it  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  decide  whether  the  three  statements  which  fol¬ 
low  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  championship.  There 
are  three  forms  of  falsehoods  besides  the  ordinary  types 

malignant,  stupidly  foolish  and  dirty.  The  first  is 
inspired  by  malice  and  hatred,  the  second  is  the  work 
of  a  blundering  fool  who  is  too  stupid  to  get  a  report 
Straight,  the  third  is  morally  unclean  because  it  in¬ 
sinuates  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  motives. 
Now  we  ask  you  if  the  following  specimens  are  fairly 
classified. 

No.  1.  The  Malignant  Statement 

The  American  Agriculturist  says  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  did  not  indorse  the  work  of  Com¬ 
missioner  John  J.  Dillon.  This  is  what  it  says: 

Our  neighbor  cites  what  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  did  at  its  last  meeting  as  indorsing  ,T. 

.1.  Dillon.  That  society  passed  no  such  resolution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  although  Dillon  pled  for  1  (4  hours  to  justify 
his  mismanagement,  no  personal  indorsement  was  given 
him. 

The  Albany  Times-Vnion  prints  the  following  re¬ 
marks  by  Rev  Andrew  Schviver  of  Chester,  N.  Y.,  at. 
this  meeting : 

Mr.  Shriver,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  at.  the  end  of  the  last  session,  said  :  “I  am  now 
about  to  do  what  I  have  felt  like  doing  ever  since  we 
begun.  We  owe  a  debt  to  this  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  that  originated  this  Foods  and  Mar¬ 

kets  Commission  and  brought  it  into  existence.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  the  man  who  pioneered  the  business  and 
brought  it  to  its  present  State  of  promise  and  prospect, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  him  and  it  is  the  least 
we  can  give  him,  it  is  a  mighty  small  thing  to  give 
him  -  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  him  this,  our 
muiunlifieil  and  emphatic  indorsement.  Do  you  feel 
like  that?  I  move  that  this  Society  indorse,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Commission  under  John 
J.  Dillon  for  the  last  year.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  with  a 
will. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  must  have 
known  about,  this.  At  any  rate  he  knows  now,  since 
Mr.  Schriver  promptly  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
that  paper.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  written 
to  us,  but  to  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Gentlemen: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  5th  you  have  an 
editorial  entitled  “A  Prejudiced  Neighbor.”  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  did  umpmlificdly  indorse  J.  ,T. 
Dillon.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  made  a  supplementary  motion  indorsing  if. 
J.  Dillon  and  his  work.  You  are  ill  advised,  the  State 
Grange  did  the  same  thing.  The  farmers  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  know  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  believe  in  him.  Who 
are  you,  trading  on  a  dead  man’s  name?  I  have  taken 
the  Agriculturist  for  some  years.  I  think  you  should 
take  a  lot  of  your  own  medicine  unless  you  soon  quit 
your  absolute  meanness,  ami  I  shall  have  no  use  for 
the  paper.  Yours  for  truth  and  justice, 

(Signed)  Andrew'  sen  river. 

No.  2.  The  Stupidly  Foolish  Statement 

The  American  Agriculturist  actually  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  idiotic  statement: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  did  indorse  Dillon  in  connection  with  his 
department.  But  how?  The  department  had  its  paid 
agents  at  that  meeting,  working  like  ward  politicians 
at  a  political  convention.  An  employee  of  the  auction 
company  introduced  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  at  the  Western  New  York  Society 
was  prepared  by  S.  ,T.  T.  Bush,  W,  Gould  and  Goo.  T. 
Powell.  Every  one  knows  the  high  eharacter  of  this 
fine  old  society.  It  would  he  hard  to  think  of  a  more 
stupid  iusult.  We  wrote  the  veteran  John  Hall,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  society,  and  received  the  following  reply: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  5tli  instant,  and  in  reply 
will  say  that  I  anticipated  what  you  have  stated  there¬ 
in,  and  have  already  corresponded  with  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  and  have 
asked  them  to  publish  my  letter  in  their  paper,  aiul  also 
to  make  retraction  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
editorial  of  the  5th  instant,  which  I  have  character¬ 
ized  as  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

JOHN  uali..  Secretary. 

No.  3.  The  Dirty  Statement 

Not  content  with  attacking  the  acts  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dillon  the  American  Agriculturist  impugns  his 
motives  as  follows : 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  further 
repudiated  Dillon  by  refusing  him  the  re-election  he 
sought  as  its  president.  The  society  went  still  further, 
and  refused  to  elect  for  president  anyone  controlled  by 
Dillon.  The  issue  was  squarely  joined,  and  no  man 
was  ever  more  soundly  rebuked. 

Mr.  Dillon  did  not  desire  any  re-election  and  would 
not  have  accepted  the  office  under  any  consideration. 
No  one  will  be  likely  to  question  the  word  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  We  have  dozens  more  if  need  lie. 

I  have  just  read  over  the  article  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist  of  Jan.  29th. 
Regarding  the  statement  made  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  Mr.  Dillon  tried  to  have  himself  re¬ 
elected  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  nominations,  1  went  to  Mr.  Dillon 
before  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  and  asked  him  the 
point-blank  question,  “Do  you  want  to  he  re-elected?” 
Me  said  very  decidedly,  “No!”  I  stated  this  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  meeting  when  his  name  was  brought  up, 
and  upon  that  statement,  his  name  was  not  consid¬ 
ered. 

At  the  same  time,  I  asked  Mr.  Dillon  whether  he 
had  any  suggestions  to  offer  me,  as  to  who  should  be 


nominated  for  president.  His  answer,  in  no  uncertain 
Friiis  was,  that  lie  believed  the  committee  was  com¬ 
petent  to  do  that  without  any  suggestions  from  him, 
anil  whatever  the  committee  did  would  he  satisfactory. 

The  statements  made  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
are  deliberate,  dirty  and  malicious,  manufactured  out 
of  whole  cloth,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  cannot, 
I  happen  to  know,  be  substantiated.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Agriculturist  was  dropped  from 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society  by  the  nomin¬ 
ating  committee.  I  draw  no  deductions,  but  I  stand 
ready  to  qualify  to  any  statements  1  have  made.  Yours 
very  truly,  iranklyx  a.  taker. 

I'onghkoepsie.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dillon  made  no  effort  whatever  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  seek  a  nomination.  He  made  it.  very  plain  that 
he  did  not  seek  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  and  would  be  glad  to  relinquish  it  at  any 
time,  that  anyone  who  was  competent  and  interested 
to  take  the  work  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of 
the  State  and  of  the  consumers  in  our  cities.  There 
was  not  a  word  or  act  of  which  1  know  that  was  said  or 
done  to  influence  action  for  Mr.  Dillon’s  re-election  as 
president  of  the  State  society.  OKORiiK  r.  pown.i,. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

November  30,  1915,  1  received  from  Mr.  Dillon  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  lie  indicated  most  clearly  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  stand  for  a  re-election,  and  in 
which  lie  urged  that  1  permit  the  use  of  my  name  for 
nomination  as  president  of  the  society.  I  was  present 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  of  the  members  who  were  there,  and  from 
neither  Mr.  Dillon  nor  any  other  source  did  1  receive 
any  intimation  that  he  desired  a  re-election.  In  fact, 
by  those  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  was  generally 
stated  that  Mr.  Dillon  did  not  desire  a  re-election.  In 
all  fairness  ami  all  justice  to  Mr.  Dillon,  I  wish  to  sa.v 
that  I  at  no  lime  saw  any  indication  that  he  had  any 
desire  to  succeed  himself,  but  at  all  times  quite  the 
contrary.  K.  w.  SESSIONS. 

Utica.  X.  Y. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  nomination  committee  of 
which  Prof.  Stocking  was  chairman.  No  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  committee  at  its  meeting  or  to  my¬ 
self  in  any  way  as  to  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
ami  any  intimation  that  he  sought  a  re-election  is.  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  absolutely  incorrect. 
Potsdam.  N.  Y.  oeo.  \y.  sissox. 

And  now,  if  the  American  Agriculturist  is  not,  in 
your  opinion,  entitled  to  the  championship  among  the 
sons  of  Ananias,  we  can  give  further  proof. 


What  the  Auction  Can  Do 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  serve  farmers  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  To  receive  and  sell  fruit  of  all  kinds  at  auction 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

2.  To  receive  and  have  sold  under  its  supervision 
at  private  sale  farm  products  put  up  in  containers. 

3.  To  use  its  best  efforts  at  any  time  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  a  sales  agent  for  any  product  of  the  farm. 

1.  To  investigate  any  cause  of  complaint  by  a  ship¬ 
per  for  delay  in  transportation,  damage  to  shipment  or 
any  complaint  against  a  receiver  on  account  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  returns. 

5.  To  furnish  information  as  to  condition  of  tin* 
markets,  prices,  grades  and  pack  required  by  the  trade. 

6.  The  Department  also  issues  bulletins  to  the  city 
consumers  to  tell  them  what  kinds  of  farm  food  pro¬ 
ducts  are  cheapest,  and  quotes  the  wholesale  price  as 
a  guide  to  what  the  retail  price  should  he.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  consumption  of  such  products  and  tends  to 
increase  the  price  of  them. 

7.  The  Department  also  offers  its  services  to  any 
commission  dealer  who  wishes  to  establish  an  official 
guarantee  of  integrity  and  square  deal  to  the  shipper. 
Whether  justly  or  unjustly  the  farmer  is  suspicious  of 
the  commission  dealer.  Tie  feels  that  he  does  not.  get 
in  return  all  his  goods  are  worth,  and  not  always  what 
they  actually  sell  for.  The  commission  dealer  knows 
that  this  feeling  exists,  and  that  it  hurts  his  business. 
If  lie  will  submit  to  inspection  ami  keep  his  records 
and  his  transactions  open  to  the  Department 
it  can  certify  to  correct  records  atul  when  necessary 
to  proper  inspection  of  products.  This  service  lias 
been  available  to  commission  dealers  for  more  than  a 
year,  hut  no  one  of  them  has  yet  pat  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  profit  by  it.  The  publicity  and  confidence  inspired 
by  such  a  certification  of  honesty  to  a  commission 
dealer  could  not  fail  to  he  of  great  advantage  to  the 
honest  dealer  whose  record  would  merit  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Department,  and  all  commission  dealers 
are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service. 


Notes  from  the  Auction  Market 

The  past  week  has  been  dull  in  the  apple  trade. 
Dealers  have  been  holding  hack  fruit,  apparently  in  the 
hope  of  supporting  prices.  The  effort  is  to  get  out  on 
a  loss  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  a  barrel.  High 
quality  fruit  is  selling  at  good  prices,  but  there  is 
considerable  soft  and  poor  fruit  in  storage  and  the 
price  on  this  is  low.  In  our  judgment  both  dealer  and 
grower  with  apples  in  storage  arc  making  a  mistake  in 
keeping  apples  out  of  the  market.  U  looks  as  if  there 
would  he  considerable  loss  in  waste  later  on.  There 
is  now.  Fancy  and  strictly  high  grades  will  always 
sell  ar  good  prices,  but  soft  apples  will  get  no  better 
either  in  quality  or  price.  The  auction  sales  of  apples 
were  light  last  week  and  the  quality  of  the  one  full 
cur  received  was  for  the  most  part  poor.  Brices  of 
course  ran  accordingly,  but  even  with  such  fruit  on 
hand  the  growers’  best  policy  is  to  turn  them  into 
money.  Soft  apples  are  not  a  good  asset  iu  April. 

The  last  sale  ran : 

APPLES. — 1  bbl.  Greening  $1.35:  1  Spitz  $1.10:  59 
Baldwin  $2.30 :  54  $1.70;  2  Ben  Davis  *1.85:  2  Hub- 
bimlstou  $1.80:  1  Baldwin  $2.20;  G  $1.80;  2  Unknown 
$1.75;  1  box  Ben  Davis  $1.10. 
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EGGS.— 2  eases  30c;  4 
11  32c;  22(4  38c;  8  (A  35c 
40c;  S  39c" 

MIS  GET  LA  YEGGS. — r 
2pe;  20  lbs.  20c;  8  pigs, 
lbs.,  12c:  2  bids,  spinach 


37c:  4  34c  :  11  20c;  15  33c; 
;  V'-i  case  -JSc ;  S  cases  42c ;  30 

12  lbs.  butter  25c ;  05  lbs. 
290  lbs.,  12 (4c;  6  pigs,  299 
$1.05. 


The  Milk  Situation 

Senator  (’buries  A.  Wicks,  of  Oneida  County,  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an  open  market  for  milk 
iu  this  State,  so  that  the  price  of  milk  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  mi  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  based 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  and  approved  by  the  Dairyuieu’s  League.  The 
plan  includes  a  market  for  the  open  sale  of  milk  on 
a  competitive  basis,  and  a  creamery  to  absorb  any  sur¬ 
plus  that  may  exist.  Under  the  plan  independent  dis¬ 
tributors  ol  milk  will  have  a  sure  source  of  supply  and 
full  protection  from  tile  State  to  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  without  interference  or  molestation 
by  any  other  interest.  It  is  an  important  departure 
tor  the  dairy  interests  of  tin1  State  and  from  the  in¬ 
terest  already  taken  by  producers  it  is  believed  they 
will  come  to  the  support  of  Senator  Wicks  and  insist 
mi  a  prompt  passage  of  the  measure. 


The  “  Knockers  ”  of  Farm  Journalism 

Don’t  get  discouraged  . . .  some  of  the  so-called 

farm  papers  and  trade  organs  knock  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Dillon  because  of 
the  endeavor  to  organize  a  feasible  marketing  plan  for 
New  7  ork  farmers.  Knockers  cannot  help  it  because 
they  are  with  us;  they  were  born  just  like  the  boosters. 
Some  one  has  said  that  when  the  Creator  had  made  all 
the  good  things  there  still  remained  some  work  to  be 
done;  so  He  made  beasts  and  reptiles  and  poisonous 
insects,  and  when  He  made  these  in  completed  form, 
there  were  a  few  scraps  remaining;  so  lie  put  all  these 
pieces  together,  covered  it  with  suspicion,  wrapped  it 
with  jealousy,  marked  if  with  a  yellow  streak  up  its 
back  and  called  it  a  knocker.  This  product  was  so  fear¬ 
ful  to  contemplate  that  He  had  to  make  something  to 
conteraet  it.  so  lie  took  a  sunbeam,  put  it  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  the  brain  of  man,  wrapped  these  in  civic 
pride,  covered  them  with  brotherly  love,  gave  it  a 
booster;  made  him  a  lover  of  fields  ami  flowers,  and 
many  sports,  a  believer  in  equality  and  justice,  and 
ever  since  these  two  were,  mortal  man  has  had  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  own  associates, 

'The  farmers  off  New  York,  and  the  whole  country, 
need  to  use  care  in  choosing  their  associates.  I  stopped 
a  farm  paper  because  it  was  a  knocker.  I  cannot  tol¬ 
erate  the  editorial  policy  of  any  paper  that  forever 
rakes  over  the  coals  those  men  who  are  endeavoring  to 
do  something  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  farm  life,  and  will  support,  even 
though  I  have  not  the  time  to  read,  any  paper  that  will 
come  out  four  square  against  the  prevailing  evils  of 
present-day  life.  I  believe  that  farmers  should  he  care¬ 
ful  in  choosing  their  associates.  This  applies  to  the 
kind  of  a  farm  paper  they  read  as  much  as  to  social 
relations.  earle  w.  gape. 

Lecturer,  Ashvilh-  Grange,  694. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  takes  much  more  than  a  “knocker”  to 
discourage  us.  We  never  felt  more  hopeful  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  farming  than  wv  do  right  now,  because  the 
farmers  themselves  arc  gaining  the  “fighting  spirit!” 


New  York  State  News 

STATE  FAIR  MATTERS.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  Fair  Commission  treasurer  A.  E.  Brown  was 
promoted  to  tin-  office  of  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $4,000 
and  Michael  E.  Munoliaii  of  Syracuse  was  elected 
treasurer  at  a  salurj  of  $3,000.  The  latter  official  has 
been  comptroller  of  the  city  and  is  well  experienced  in 
financial  methods.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  fair  for  17  years  and  by  liis  election  as  secretary 
bis  valuable  services  and  experieneed  counsel  will  be 
still  retained  on  the  commission.  Eward  G.  Ten  Eyck 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  fair  grounds  and 
Henry  S.  Nealh  as  secretary  iu  charge  of  racing.  He 
was  authorized  by  the  commission  to  offer  $40,000  in 
purses  for  the  grand  circuit  races, 

('HANGING  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  FAIR 
MONEY. — -Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  payment  of  moneys 
by  the  State  Fair  Commission  to  the  State.  It  is  said 
•  hat  these  bills  arc  in  line  with  Got.  Whitman’s  ideas 
oa  the  subject  of  State  finances.  At.  present  section 
3i  of  tile  State  finance  law  does  lint  apply  to  the  State 
Fair  moneys  and  this  exemption  is  removed  by  the 
hills  in  question.  Under  the  present  law  the  State 
Fair  Commission  receives  money  payable  to  the  State 
on  account  of  the  fair  and  disburses  therefrom  and 
from  appropriations  without  being  required  to  make 
monthly  payments  of  all  receipts  to  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer.  .  I  he  1*111  strikes  out  the  provision  allowing  the 
Commission  to  make  disbursements  and  adds  that  the 
commission  may  incur  obligations  and  accounts  charge¬ 
able  against  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 
These  claims  are  payable  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
State  Comptroller  before  payment.  The  commission 
can  no  longer  use  current  receipts  and  make  expendi¬ 
tures  direct  from  appropriations.  The  basic  idea  of  the 
bill  is  to  subject  all  payments  made  from  State  funds 
to  the  audit  of  the  comptroller.  Another  bill  of  sim¬ 
ilar  effect  will  affect  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  College  of  Forestry  and  the 
State  schools  of  agriculture  will  have  to  conform  to 
the  same  law,  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

BILL  AFFECTING  THE  HIGHWAY  DEPART- 
MLN  I .  So  much  opposition  has  already  been  made 
to  Senator  Argetsinger’s  bill  to  change  the  framework 
of  the  highway  department  that  it  is  likely  to  die.  He 
would  transfer  the  control  of  maintaining  highways 
Horn  the  State  to  the  town  superintendents,  appointed 
by  the  hoards  of  supervisors;  consolidate  the  bureaus 
of  maintenance  and  repair  and  the  bureau  of  town 
highways;  abolish  the  office  of  auditor  and  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  purchasing  agent;  abolish  the  office  of 
division  engineer  tind  appoint  six  depute  commission;' >'s 
and  divide  the  State  into  not  less  tliau  10  districts 
each  to  he  iu  charge  of  a  district  supervisor  of  high¬ 
ways.  Up-State  members  disapprove  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  more  tax  on  their  districts  for  highway 
maintenance.  The  senator  claims  that  the  bill  if  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law  would  save  the  State  $2,680,900  a  year. 

.7.  W.  D. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Freedom  Suit 


Cora  sat  at  the  window,  looking  at  111" 
Sunday  supplement  Asc  brought  back 
with  the  middlings;  she  reflected  that 
reading  a  Sunday  supplement  on  Wednes¬ 
day  was  something  like  weaving  her  use¬ 
ful  brown  serge  frock  long  after  the  vil¬ 
lage  girls  had  put  on  crisp  linens.  She 
had  no  right  to  sit  down  with  a  paper 
either,  for  the  dishes  were  all  standing, 
and  the  whirr  of  her  mother's  sewing 
machine,  plowing  its  way  through  the 
wristbands  of  Ase’s  new  outing  shirt,  was 
an  insistent  call  to  duty.  She  turned 
over  a  page  where  a  beautiful  white  duck 
midshipman  rescued  a  lady  in  a  Spanish 
mantilla,  to  continue  a  story  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  French  cookery.  She  had  got  far 
enough  to  learn  that  the  pot  an  feu  that 
excited  her  imagination,  was  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  soup,  when  her  mother's  voice  floated 
across  the  entry : 

“When  you  do  get  the  dishes  done, 
Cora,  you'd  better  fix  some  scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes  for  supper.  And  see  how  the 
doughnuts  are  holding  out ;  it  wouldn't 
he  a  had  plan  to  make  a  pan  of  ginger¬ 
bread." 

Cora  wrinkled  her  forehead  and  started 
to  clear  away  the  belated  dishes.  The 
soup  plates  were  heaped  untidily  on  a 
side  table,  with  disagreeable  little  hard 
blobs  of  fat  around  their  edges;  Cora 
knew  just  how  bothersome  it  would  ho  to 
wash  off.  and  how  the  sink  would  look 
afterwards.  There  was  never  any  fat  on 
the  French  pot  an  fen.  she  was  told, 
though  there  seemed  no  special  reason 
why  a  Normandy  farmer  who  kept  his 
manure  pile  in  front  of  the  house,  should 
luxuriate  in  better  cooking  than  her  own 
family. 

Cora  washed  the  dishes  and  made  the 
gingerbread ;  she  doctored  a  turkey  m 
quarantine  under  suspicion  of  black-head, 
fed  a  lot  of  young  chickens,  gathered  eggs, 
and  did  a  ladylike  hit  of  carpentering  on 
SOnic  hovers  the  men  folks  had  not  got 
around  to.  Then  she  ripped  an  old  hen- 
rietta  dress  that  she  could  tnayhc  make 
into  one  of  those  smart  little  skirls  with 
pockets  if  she  had  a  packet  of  dye  t  > 
change  its  faded  neutral  tint  to  a  becom¬ 
ing  golden  brown.  Later  she  went  about 
the  supper  preparations  while  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
ton  still  stitched  steadily,  intent  on  get¬ 
ting  to  the  restful  part  of  the  work  where 
you  just  sit  around  and  make  peaceful 
hill  to u holes. 

“Couldn't  you  give  a  hand  with  the 
milking?”  asked  Asp,  just  as  his  sister 
look  the  cover  off  the  potatoes  for  the 
filial  browning.  Cora  agreed,  though  not 
with  very  good  grace;  she  hated  milking 
*  and  she  had  hoped  to  explore  the  Sunday 
supplement  a  little  further. 

“I’m  going  to  town  for  my  freedom 
suit,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  there  before  the 
express  office  closes,”  and  Ase  continued 
with  tin*  obtusencss  of  a  brother,  to  dwell 
on  the  attractions  of  blue  serge,  while 
Cora  worked  away  at  a  rather  hard- 
milking  cow,  and  felt  the  beginnings  of 
that  feminine  revolt  that  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  tears,  and  sometimes  of  bricks, 
according  to  the  varying  points  of  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

The  Linton  farm  was  run  upon  some¬ 
what  conservative  hut  eminently  profit¬ 
able  lines.  Asa  Linton,  the  elder,  knew 
times  had  changed — you  couldn't  starve 
the  long-cropped  soil,  and  you  could  no 
longer  raise  sheep  when  every  village 
idler  kept  a  vagrant  dog.  hut  in  family 
management  he  planned  exactly  as  his 
father  did.  Thus  Cora  and  Mrs.  Linton 
managed  a  large  poultry  yard,  which  paid 
the  grocery  hills  and  gave  a  surplus  for 
small  farm  expenses,  while  Ase  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  for  hoard  and  clothes,  as 
all  his  young  neighbors  did,  until  he  came 
of  age,  when  he  received  his  "freedom 
suit,”  to  he  paid  thereafter  like  any  reg¬ 
ular  hired  man.  This  was  old-fashioned, 
hut  equitable — only  Cora  never  came  of 
age,  and  the  only  freedom  suit  she  could 
look  forward  to  was  a  wedding  gown, 
which  would  put  her  in  another  farm¬ 
house  to  work  on  similar  terms. 

Ase’s  freedom  suit  became  him  might¬ 


ily.  and  though  liis  first  month's  wages 
were  too  important  to  he  wasted  in 
spendthrift  ways,  he  gave  his  sister  a 
whole  dollar,  with  the  kindly  advice  to 
buy  anything  she  wanted.  Unfortunately 
one  dollar,  while  it  suggested  unlimited 
possibilities,  wouldn't  provide  a  linen 
suit  and  a  near-Panama  hat  and  white 
pumps  and  chamois  gloves,  especially  as 
her  work  aprons  were  a  sight,  so  it  finally 
resulted  in  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
packet  of  dye  and  a  roll  of  gingham.  Her 
father  bought  it  when  he  went  to  town 
one  busy  morning,  and  he  selected  a  good 
serviceable  brown  check  that  was  Cora’s 
special  abomination. 

"You  know,  mother,"  remarked  Cora 
one  evening,  as  she  sprinkled  the  clothes 
while  her  mother  picked  elusive  bones  out 
of  some  cod-fish,  “I’ve  just  got  to  have 
some  clothes  pretty  soon.  Don’t  you 
think  you  could  break  it  to  father,  so  !t 
wouldn't  he  so  hard  to  ask  him?” 

“I  don't  know,”  responded  Mrs,  Linton 
with  visible  nervousness.  ‘‘You  know 
how  big  the  fertilizer  hills  are,  and  here’s 
Ase  drawing  wages  like  a  regular  hired 
man.” 

“Well,  I’ve  let  down  every  tuck  and  all 


I  lie  hem  in  my  old  white  dress,”  re¬ 
sponded  Cora,  “and  if  I’m  to  keep  on  go¬ 
ing  to  church  this  Summer  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  borrow  a  couple  of  grain  sacks; 
they  would  make  a  real  stylish  skirt,  and 
then  if  1  take  a  strawberry  basket,  and 
trim  it.  with  the  old  Plymouth  Lock 
rooster.  I'll  he  all  fixed.”  and  Cora  hanged 
some  sheets  info  the  clothes  basket. 

Mrs.  Linton  sighed  a  little,  and  consid¬ 
ered  how  much  or  how  I  i 1 1 1  e — of  her  egg 
money  would  he  left  after  buying  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  due  next  week,  and  making 
provision  for  an  extra  fourteen  pounds  of 
sugar.  When  church  time  approached 
the  next  Sunday  Cora's  wardrobe  was 
certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the  warm 
and  sunny  day.  She  put  on  (lie  brown 
serge  dress,  that  was  only  made  present¬ 
able  by  its  embroidered  collar,  and  smiled 
at  her  mother  fx'urti  beneath  a  shoe-blacked 
straw  Imt  that;  was  somewhat  pathetically 
in  coni  east  with  Ase's  crisp  newness, 
lint  Cora's  sparkling  hazel  eyes  and  wav¬ 
ing  hair,  which  had  just  a  suspicion  of 
red  in  its  shining  cites! nut.  were  not 
dimmed  even  by  a  back-number  hat.  She 
sang  like  a  bobolink  through  a  rather 
lugubrious  hymn,  and  looked  quite  with¬ 
out  feminine  criticism  at  the  Magrew 
girls  in  some  wonderful  hats  that,  com¬ 
puted  in  farm  currency,  stood  for  about  a 
ton  of  hay  apiece.  This  was  Ase’s  de¬ 


scription  of  them  when  Cora  made  some 
sisterly  gibe  at  his  admiration  for  Ettic 
Magrew. 

“But  then  it.  wasn't  tons  of  hay  that 
bought  those  hats,”  observed  Cora. 
“Ft tie’s  in  the  dentist’s  office  over  at 
Marksbury,  and  Mattie’s  a  stenographer, 
and  when  they  want  lints  or  rubbers  or 
ice  cream  sodas  they  just  take  them  out 
of  their  own  pay  envelopes.” 

“It’s  dreadful  hard  on  Mis’  Magrew, 
havin’  both  girls  away,”  observed  Uncle 
.Tim  Corliss,  who  stood  by  the  wheel  of 
the  surrey,  discoursing  <>n  milk  contract¬ 
ors  and  their  iniquities.  “Seems  like  girls 
ain't  satisfied  with  staying  home  any 
more,”  and  Uncle  Jim  moved  aside  as  Mr. 
Linton  took  lip  the  lines. 

“Art  Magrew  stays  right  on  the  job 
though,”  observed  Ase  cheerfully.  “lie's 
working  on  shares  with  his  father  now, 
and  the  stuff  they're  growing  for  the  can¬ 
nery  looks  slick  as  a  whistle.  I’ll  bet 
Art's  share  will  double  all  the  pay  the 
girls  get  in  town,  in  spite  of  their  flossy 
clothes.” 

“What  part  of  their  pay  envelopes 
would  they  clear  every  week,  doing  house¬ 
work  and  milking  at  home?”  asked  Cora 


in  an  undertone,  looking  at  her  father's 
square  shoulders  in  the  front  seat. 

“Why  Cora  !”  said  her  mother  in  a 
scandalized  tone,  and  Cora  subsided,  feel¬ 
ing  guilty  of  the  indecency  of  suggesting 
mere  sordid  business  dollars,  instead  <>f  a 
ladylike  hand-out  as  the  reward  of  labor. 

However,  the  stranger  woman  who  had 
rented  the  Curley  place,  where  she  lived 
with  a  big  Finnish  girl  and  no  visible 
means  of  support,  had  a  passion  for  wild 
strawberries,  and  Cora  picked  enough  to 
buy  a  challie  dress  length,  and  so  if  she 
only  had  a  hat  and  shoes  and  a  piece  of 
longeloth,  and  perhaps  such  unwonted 
luxury  as  a  few  yards  of  cotton  crepe  and 
a  sash  of  that  new  shade  of  rose,  fate 
could  offer  her  no  more.  Indeed,  Cora's 
longings  for  unattainable  wealth  never 
got  beyond  tin*  sum  many  a  woman  tosses 
down  carelessly  for  a  smart  French 
blouse — so  wide  is  the  gap  between  un¬ 
earned  luxury  and  lmrd-working  thrift. 
It  was  her  usual  custom,  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  to  wait  for  a  day  when  her 
father  had  sold  off  some  crop  or  Stock 
(carefully  selecting  a  period  widely  re¬ 
moved  from  taxes  or  fertilizer  hills  or 
some  big  breakdown  in  farm  machinery ) 
— then,  after  supper,  with  her  mother  to 
offer  her  moral  support,  she  would  put  in 
her  plea  for  the  needed  dollars  and  cents. 
Many  a  hardened  criminal  has  gone  to  the 


scaffold  more  light-heartedly — and  yet 
Asa  Linton  was  a  good  father  and  hus¬ 
band — only  he  still  thought,  as  his  great 
grandfather  thought,  before  him,  that  he 
“supported”  his  women  folks,  and  gave 
them  their  occasional  dole  as  a  bonus.  So 
with  several  mild  festivities  in  view,  and 
a  shoe-polished  hat  that  could  not  ho  con¬ 
sidered.  by  the  most  optimistic,  as  suit¬ 
able  for  a  church  excursion,  Cora  screwed 
lip  her  courage  one  evening,  and  after 
clearing  her  throat  and  fidgeting  with  her 
crocheting,  she  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
middle  of  things  with  a, slight  gasp. 

“Father,  I  want  a  new  hat  and  a  pair 
of  white  shoes  and  dimity  to  make  a 
dress.” 

“'Why,  that  seems  quite  an  order  at 
once,  daughter,”  said  her  father  easily. 
“I’m  going  to  give  you  something  to  help 
out  when  the  early  peaches  come  on — 
you’re  a  real  man  at  packing  fruit — hut 
I  guess  your  mother  can  get  what  you 
really  need  when  she  trades  the  next  lot 
of  eggs."  lie  spoke  cheerfully,  as  one 
would  answer  a  small  child  with  a  sud¬ 
den  craving  for  Ihe  moon.  “I  don’t  want 
my  daughter  to  get  wasteful  notions  from 
seeing  those  citified  Magrew  girls.”  Mr. 
Linton,  putting  down  his  paper,  went  out 
to  take  his  final  look  around  the  barn, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning 
that  Mrs.  Linton  had  an  opportunity  t<i 
speak  to  Cora  of  her  disappointment. 

“You  mustn’t  think  your  father  means 
to  stint  you.  Cora,”  she  said  rather  diffi¬ 
dently.  “It’s  just  liis  way;  his  mother 
never  even  handled  a  cent  of  the  egg  and 
butter  money;  his  father  did  all  the  trad-, 
ing  for  her.” 

“Anyway,  we  do  the  buying,”  remarked 
Cora,  “even  if  our  hens  earn  the  family 
groceries.  Abby  Morton’s  father  won’t 
let  her  trade  out  so  niucli  as  a  five-eent 
box  of  crackers,  and  she’s  crazy  for 
boughteu  giugersnaps.  Blit  it  must  he  fun 
to  work  for  real  wages,  and  have  money 
in  your  own  pocket.”  Then  Cora  began 
to  rattle  (lie  shining  milk  pails,  and  her 
mother  turned  to  her  crowded  sink  with  a 
fa  ini  sigh,  reminiscent,  of  that  state  of 
life  in  which  one  may  have  comfort  and 
plenty,  without  one  casual  penny  to  rub 
against  another. 

The  early  poaches  ontne  on,  and  Cora 
sorted  and  packed  with  her  usual  skill. 
So  good  were  the  returns  Unit  Asa  Lin¬ 
ton.  remembering  his  daughter’s  request, 
came  hack  from  town  with  a  pair  of 
white  shoes  for  her,  which  Cora  accepted 
very  gratefully,  though  her  dreams  had 
been  of  smartly  buckled  pumps  instead  of 
four-eyelet  ties.  Even  while  she  thanked 
her  father  for  the  shoes  she  thought  of 
tin1  white  dress  that  was  non-existent, 
which  was  the  reason  why  a  wash-boiler 
simmered  on  the  stove  most  of  the  next 
day,  to  he  followed  by  an  eruption  of 
white  material  on  Ihe  clothes-line. 

“Well,  for  a  girl  who  never  has  any 
clothes  you  look  lolerahly  serum,”  re¬ 
marked  Ase  a  week  later.  They  were  all 
going  to  a  field  meeting  that:  was  to  call 
out  all  sorts  of  agricultural  celebrities, 
and  Cora  looked  very  pretty  in  a  crisp 
white  frock,  with  a  wide  hat  of  shirred 
white  net  framing  her  bright  hair. 

"The  dross  is  two  washed-out  dimities 
with  the  color  boiled  out  of  them,  and  the 
hat  is  Aunt  Selina’s  old  Brussels  net 
waist  that  she  gave  me  because  it  was  too 
unstylish  for  her  to  wear.  And  I  made 
my  belt  and  hat  trimming  out  of  that 
awful  satin  mantel  drape  you  got  at  the 
veteran’s  fair.” 

"Well,  a  girl  can  make  her  clothes  out 
of  anything;  it’s  different  with  a  fellow 
who  lias  to  pay  out  good  money  for  every¬ 
thing  he  wears."  and  Ase  in  his  "freedom 
Suit"  helped  his  mother  and  sister  into 
the  lately  acquired  motor-car,  and  the 
family  started,  while  And.v,  the  elderly 
hired  man,  watched  them  out  of  sight. 
Andy  had  no  weakness  for  field  meetings; 
his  idea  of  a  restful  holiday  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  painting  the  buggy,  or  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  a  practical  lime 
spreader  out  of  a  heap  of  miscellaneous 
junk.  (To  be  continued) 


“  Cora  ....  in  a  crisp  white  frock  and  wide  hat  framing  her  bright  hair.” 
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“When  I  Was  Mary’s  Beau” 

Sometimes  when  night  pulls  flown  the 
shade  after  :i  weary  clay, 

I  sit  beside  my  open  lire  and  watch  the 
shadows  play. 

Then  memory  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and 
happily  we  go 

Back  to  the  kindly  days  of  youth — 
when  I  was  Mary’s  beau. 

Oh!  Mary!  Tn  those  golden  years,  when 
you  and  I  were  young! 

When  all  the  symphonies  of  youth  by 
hopeful  lips  were  sung, 

When  every  avenue  of  life  led  out  to 
rosy  skies. 

And  fortune's  fingers  dangled  there  the 
gifts  that  all  men  prize! 

Old  Time  is  kind.  Tie  hides  the  years 
which  bear  the  loss  and  stain. 

And  only  those  which  shine  with  love 
and  happiness  remain. 

As  one  may  find  a  violet,  beneath  the 
Winter's  snow, 

I  go  back  to  the  kindly  years — when  I 
was  Mary’s  beau. 

I  was  a  chunky  farmer  hoy — her  father 
lord  of  lands. 

She  was  a  little  village  queen — I  only 
lmd  my  hands. 

Yet  in  the  pure  democracy  (,f  our  New 
England  town 

Youth  never  could  he  quite  denied — 
love  heat  the  harriers  down. 

Yet  she  was  wise — to  reign  a  queen — one 
must  keep  step  with  wealth. 

And  Mary  knew  full  well  that  I  had 
nothing  but  ray  health. 

To  me  she  played  a  sister’s  part — but 
settled  down  with  .Toe. 

I  went,  out  West  with  but  a  dream 
that  I  was  Mary's  beau. 

No,  no,  dear  wife,  deny  me  not  these  fair 
old  dreams  of  youth. 

You  well  may  smile,  for  life  has  taught 
the  patience  and  the  truth. 

Time  tried,  long  tested,  up  the  hill  we’ve 
journeyed  side  by  side, 

Or  drifted  in  tile  ebb  and  flow  of  for¬ 
tune’s  fateful  tide. 

The  years  may  come,  the  years  may  go, 
yet  love  will  find  the  test. 

Youth’s  dreams  are  good,  yet  that 
which  lives  on  life’s  hard  road  is 
best, 

And  so  you  grant  me  my  romance — 
perhaps,  I  do  not  know 
You  too  are  thinking  of  the  days 
when  you  were  Henry's  beau. 

And  so,  I  sit  beside  the  lire  when  night 
pulls  down  the  blind, 

And  wander  back  to  youth  once  more 
with  all  my  cares  behind. 

The  winds  of  trouble  rage  outside,  we 
care  not  how’  they  blow, 

P.aek  in  those  golden  days  of  youth — 
when  you  wen?  Mary's  beau. 

* 

Mas.  Alma  Fiander  is  an  Indian 
woman  living  in  Washington.  She  has 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  win¬ 
ning  second  prize  at  the.  State  fair  with 
a  dried  apple  pic!  It  was  not  baked  spe¬ 
cially  for  tile  contest,  either — just  for  a 
family  dinner.  A  visitor  sampled  its 
companion  and  found  it  so  good  that  he 
took  the  pie  right  off  the  table  and  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  State  fair,  A  great  per¬ 
formance  that,  for  who  has  not  read  the 
stale  jokes  about  dried  apple  pies?  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  we  have  further  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  New  York  apples. 
Most  likely  this  Indian  woman  used 
evaporated  apples  from  New  York  State 
while  the  competing  pies  were  made  of 
the  Western  fruit.  Tims  even  with  the 
water  taken  out  the  Eastern  fruit  proved 
superior ! 

* 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  past 
few7  years  about  how  to  keep  the  boy  on 
the  farm.  It  is  more  necessary  to  keep 
the  girl  there,  for  the  girl  is  the  magnet 
which  attracts  the  iron.  We  learn  of  a 
case  where  a  young  man  went  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  met  a  girl  student. 
They  became  engaged.  Now  this  girl  was 
an  only  child,  and  her  father,  along  in 
years,  had  a  fine  farm.  The  young  man 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  and  he  did  not 
think  any  less  of  the  girl  because  this 
fine  farm,  her  old  home,  was  coming  to 
her  some  day.  When  they  were  gradu¬ 
ated,  however,  this  girl  absolutely  refused 
to  live  on  the  farm.  She  preferred  to 
rent  it,  and  her  husband  went  to  teaching 
in  order  to  please  her.  We  do  not  know 
this  girl's  reasons — they  may  be  good 
ones — but  it  seems  unfortunate  to  say 
the  least  that  a  good  farmer  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  land.  At  any  rate 
the  problem  of  the  girl  on  the  farm  is  a 
big  one.  Very  likely  we  have  spent  too 
much  time  over  the  boys.  Interest  the 
girls  and  make  them  contented  and  the 


boys  will  eome  back.  For  years  Mary 
has  not  had  half  the  chance  that  John 
has,  even  though  she  were  twice  as  de¬ 
serving. 

* 

Week  after  week  wo  have  reports  from 
women  who  have  been  defrauded  by  land 
sharks*  The  last  is  from  a  Danish  wom¬ 
an  whose  husband  died.  She  bad  noth¬ 
ing  but.  a  life  insurance  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  buy  a  farm.  Now  she  says: 

Tin*  man  wlm  sold  t<*  me  defrauded  me, 
so  that  it  was  bard  for  me  to  get  my 
rights.  However,  il  seems  that  in  his 
eagerness  to  have  it  all  made  in  his 
favor,  In*  did  not  get  the  eonrtaet  made 
right;  tlie  buying  sum  of  farm  was  not 
stated  and  something  else  was  not  cor¬ 
rect,  so  1  hope  that  1  will  at  least  have 
the  sum  paid  back  which  I  put  in  farm, 
ami  expert  to  have  him  make  good  for 
damage  also. 

What  punishment  is  painful  enough  for 
rascals  who  will  mb  a  woman  in  this 
way?  We  hope  this  one  has  tied  himself 
iqi  in  bis  eagerness  to  steal.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  signing  contracts  without, 
understanding  them  on  tin*  theory  that 
every  soft-spoken  man  must  be  honest. 

* 

A  STORY  which  needs  retelling  every 
year  is  that  of  the  man  wlm  wrote  the 
article  about  helping  bis  wife.  He  told 
bow  tin*  wood  box  was  kept  loaded,  how 
water  was  brought  in  and  luuv,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  be  could  help  wash  dishes  or  help 
with  a  meal.  It  was  a  great  and  true 


article.  His  daughter,  a  smart  teacher, 
Came  home  and  started  to  read  tlie  arti¬ 
cle.  As  it  went  oil  she  put  the  paper 
down  and  said: 

"Fine.  That's  excellent  just,  tlie  sort 
of  mail  I  would  like  to  marry  !" 

Then  she  looked  at  the  end  and  saw 
her  father's  name.  Then,  somehow,  it 
did  not  Seem  so  line,  for  poor,  patient. 
Slow  father  always  did  these  filings  for 
mother.  It  had  become  a  habit  with  him, 
and  when  did  a  lmbit  ever  have  any 
eliaiiOe,  with  (In*  young,  against,  some 
"noble  impulse"?  There  is  a  good  chance 
for  a  little  thinking  about  this.  Wo  hear 
much  about  the  man  who  dominates  the 
household,  but  wlmt  of  patient  father 
who  does  bis  work  without  compliment 
or  mention? 

It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  farmers  will 
soon  find  a  new  and  valuable  use  for  tin* 
wife — that  of  fake  finder.  Here  is  a  note 
from  an  Ohio  farm  woiynn  : 

The  experience  of  If.  \V.  How.  related 
in.  the  “sueker  column"  of  The  11.  N.-Y. 
last  week,  reminds  me  of  the  experience 
of  some  of  our  own  tovvns-pi  ople.  East 
year  an  agent  came  through  here  selling 
for  a  nursery  at  Geneva,  S’.  Y.  He  had 
pictures  (actual  photographs)  of  rasp¬ 
berries  1V&  inches  in  diameter  (a  foot 
rule  shown  in  picture) ,  He  promised  a 
yield  of  lEj  quarts  per  bush.  (Other 
fruits  iu  snnie  proportion.)  the  first 
year  after  planting,  and  knew  it  could 
he  done  because  he’d  done  it  himself. 
Also  he  had  a  Stores  &  Harrison  price 
list,  to  prove  that  his  plants  wore  S10 


per  1,00(1  cheaper  than  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  firm.  That  settled  the  matter, 
and  In*  sold  a  $00  bill  of  goods  to  one 
man,  and  several  other  bills  for  lesser 
amounts.  After  bis  departure,  soma  one 
looked  up  Stores  &  Harrison’s  wholesale 
list,  and  found  they  were  paying  about 
three  prices  for  their  goods.  When  the 
stock  was  delivered  it  was  found  to  be 
yearling  stock  of  a  very  inferior  grade, 
and  nearly  all  the  purchasers  refused  to 
accept  it.  They  lmd  ordered  fine,  two- 
year-old  plants.  We  are  not  shedding 
any  tears  over  the  ones  who  got  bitten. 
A  man  raised  in  a  section  where  small 
fruit  is  a  natural  product,  as  this  is, 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  believe  a 
\  a rn  nf  that  kind. 

Tlie  firm  mentioned  has  a  fair  reputa¬ 
tion  but  their  agents  talk  too  much.  Our 
records  seem  to  show  that  farm  men  are 
more  likely  to  be  stung  or  bitten  by 
nursery  agents  than  are  the  women! 

* 

We  do  m  t  hear  so  much  of  what  is 
known  as  old-fashioned  country  journal¬ 
ism  these  days.  Here  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  way  it  was  done  years  ago,  when 
we  worked  on  a  country  paper.  This  is 
taken  from  the  )  crnwnt  Advance: 

Our  esteemed  brother  Donald  Tobin, 
editor  of  the  Swan  ton  Courier,  has  a  lot 
to  explain  to  bis  bride,  liis  readers  and 
bis  State.  Donald  has  boosted  Vermont 
products  weekly  for  a  year,  then  In*  goes 
anil  marries  a  Connecticut  girl.  Mean¬ 
time  his  wife  on  reaching  her  now  home 
finds  forty-eleven  newspapers  giving  her 
advice  as  to  bow  to  run  her  husband  and 
bis  paper.  One  editor  inquires  as  to 


whether  the  Swunton  Courier  can  sup¬ 
port  a  new  member  of  the  staff.  Anoth¬ 
er,  tells  Mrs.  Tobin  not  to  say  “I>un’t" 
to  Donald.  A  third,  rells  Mrs.  Tobin 
that  she  has  married  the  "Hilly  Sunday 
of  Vermont."  Whether  Mrs.  Tobin  i?4 
willing  to  be  called  (like  Hilly  Sunday's 
wife)  Ma.  whether  the  bride  wants  all 
this  free  advice,  is  of  course  unknown. 

Tlie  Ad lire  lias  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Donald  Tobin,  be  is  at  once  the  clev¬ 
erest  journalist  in  Vermont,  but  hence¬ 
forth  we.  are  for  Mrs.  Tobin,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

As  we  all  know  Vermont  is  the  “Hash- 
fill  State,”  which  may  explain  why  Edi¬ 
tor  Tobin  went  out  after  a  Connecticut 
“peach.”  At  any  rate  let  us  hope  Mrs. 
Tobin  will  not  weed  out  the  editorial 
“we.” 

* 

Trouble  With  the  Neighbors 

I  have  a  very  bad  neighbor  whose 
house  is  right  next  to  one  of  my  fields. 
I  have  rye  planted  there,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  chickens  are  always  on  the  rye; 
you  cannot  tell  that  there  is  any  rye 
planted  on  about  two  acres  of  the  field. 
I  have  warned  her  many  times  to  keep 
the  chickens  <>ff.  but  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  have  shot  at  the  chickens  but  as  soon 
as  1  shot  at  them  she  started  a  series  of 
insulting  curses.  After  that  I  shot  at 
them  again  and  she  again  began  calling 
the  worst  names  and  curses  you  ever 
heard.  What  do  you  think  I  can  do  ti> 
keep  tin*  chickens  off  and  how  can  I  stop 
her  cursing.  n.  R. 

Wlmt  shall  T  do  to  my  neighbor?  I 
have  a  choice  apple  orchard  and  he  keeps 
a  good  number  of  pigs.  He  lets  them 
run  without  any  restraint  and  they  conn* 


over  into  my  orchard  and  do  considerable 
damage.  I  am  a  small  woman,  a  partial 
invalid,  and  he  is  a  big  strong  man  of 
an  overbearing  disposition.  lie  pays  no 
attention  when  I  ask  him  to  keep  his 
pigs  at  home,  only  laughs  at  me.  \  have 
no  men  folks  to  take  my  part.  My  or¬ 
chard  is  ,*i  good  one.  which  I  wish  to  de¬ 
velop.  Of  course  I  cannot  shoot  these 
pigs,  nor  can  I  take  can*  of  this  neigh¬ 
bor  as  a  big  man  can.  Wlmt  can  I  do 
to  prevent  this  nuisance?  \t.  .r. 

Here  are  two  cases  just  as  they  were 
presented  to  us.  The  idea  of  a  man  ap¬ 
plying  for  help  against  a  woman  is  a 
novel  one.  yet  if  is  quite  likely  that  this 
man  could  handle  the  situation  and  the 
neighbor  if  lie  were  dealing  with  another 
man.  It.  is  a  hard  position  to  be  in.  for 
public  sympathy  is  usually  with  the 
woman,  oven  if  she  be  in  the  wrong.  The 
New  Jersey  laws  provide  a  remedy  if 
this  man  wants  to  try  it.  He  can  have 
the  woman  arrested  for  defamation  of 
character  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  but  ibis  will  not  give  a  very  peace¬ 
ful  outlook  for  the  future.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  must  annoying  that 
we  can  imagine. 

The  other  ease  is  even  meaner,  for 
here  a  big  man  is  taking  advantage  of 
a  woman  who  is  unable  to  defend  her 
property.  If  she  had  relatives  or  friends 
who  were  privileged  to  take  her  part 
they  should  treat  this  man  as  he  de¬ 
serves.  Those  pigs  are  less  responsible 
than  their  owner,  and  it  would  seem  hard 
to  fire  shot  at  them  or  keep  an  Airedale 
or  some  other  sharp-toothed  dog  to  chase 
them  out.  Probably  if  such  a  dog  did 
his  duty  this  man  would  make  com¬ 
plaint  and  have  the  dog  killed.  If  he 
will  not  listen  to  reason  otir  advice  would 
be  to  consult  some  good  lawyer,  give  him 
•■ill  the  facts,  and  let  him  deal  with  this 
man. 

* 

Cleaning  Chicken  Feathers 

I  have  a  lot  of  fine  clean  white  chick¬ 
en  feathers  that  I  wish  to  use  in  making 
a  quilt.  These  feathers  that  I  have 
saved  are  mainly  from  scalded  chickens, 
and  I  have  kept  them  in  a  cold  barn  for 
months. 

Now  Jersey.  w.  e.  rt. 

There  is  no  danger  that  ehieken  lice, 
mites  or  any  vermin  peculiar  to  chickens 
will  stay  in  feathers  after  they  have  been 
removed  from  the  bird  and  thoroughly 
dried.  Vermin  peculiar  to  chickens  au<l 
other  fowl  require  the  nourishment  they 
get  from  the  lord's  body  and  can  live 
only  a  very  short  time  when  removed. 
Neither  is  then*  any  danger  of  getting 
these  creepers  oil  the  human  body.  They 
will  disappear  in  a  few  hours. 

The  niily  danger  in  using  those  feathers 
without  being  treated  is  infection  from 
ninths.  To  treat  for  moths,  place  the 
feathers  in  a  tight  box  and  with  them 
some  oil  of  cedar.  Do  not  allow  the  oil 
of  cedar  to  come  in  eon  tact  with  the 
feathers.  The  strong  odor  from  a  little 
nil  of  cedar  placed  in  the  box  with  the 
feathers  a  day  or  two  will  do  the  work. 
After  this  treatment,  the  feathers  should 
he  aired  a  few  days  before  using.  An 
open  bottle  of  chloroform  placed  in  the 
box  with  the  feathers  is  also  a  good  dis¬ 
infectant  for  moths. 

M.  ANNA  HAUSER. 

* 

Planning  a  Summer  Outing 

Each  month  we  print,  some  unusual 
plan  or  proposition  which  may  help  bring 
the  farmer  and  bis  various  clients  togeth¬ 
er.  This  month  we  have  the  following. 
As  is  usual,  we  will  send  letters  or  ad¬ 
dresses  to  tin*  party  asking  the  question. 
We  do  not  give  names  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  questioner : 

Is  there  any  way  for  people  of  very 
moderate  means  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Summer  at  the  seashore  or  in  the 
mountains?  Two  school  teachers  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  them  (a  widow)  would 
lie  very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity. 
They  don’t  want  to  be  objects  of  charity, 
but  they  cannot  pay  expensive  board. 
They  could  do  their  own  little  cooking. 
Really,  the  only  tiling  needed  is  a  shelter 
with  beds,  cook  stove  (coal,  oil  or  other¬ 
wise)  and  cleanliness.  Are  there  any 
camps  connected  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or 
some  fresh  air  society  where  people  can 
occupy  space  at  small  charge?  Or  are 
there  any  farmhouses  10  or  12  miles 
away  from  everywhere  and  everything 
(except  mountains)  and  hence  cheap, 
with  more  rooms  than  are  used,  and 
whose  owner  would  allow  the  visitors  to 
cook  and  provide  for  themselves?  Two 
out  of  the  three  have  spent  a  large  part 
of  their  lives  on  a  farm  and  understand 
the  conditions  too  well  to  be  a  nuisance, 
1  think.  A.  E.  F. 
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“Her  Awakening” 

The  Blessing  of  the  Storm 
By  Maude  Meredith 


Mrs.  Graves  paused  a  moment  in  the 
open  doorway,  the  fresh  keen  air  swirling 
in.  all  about  her.  and  her  breath  floating 
out.  a  long  banner  of  white  mist. 

'•Oh,  dear,”  she  sighed,  "there's  four  of 

them  off  to  school,  but - ”  She  glanced 

back  at  the  big  kitchen  where  two  sturdy, 
active  little  boys  were  taking  turns  at 
sliding: down  the  back  of  an  overturned 
chair. 

She  closed  the  door  with  a  bang.  “Set 
up  that  chair,  this  instant !”  she  com¬ 
manded  sharply. 

The  laughter  ceased,  and  two  merry 
little  faces  took  on  an  aggrieved  look. 

"Set  up  that  chair!”  she  cried  again, 
angrily  stamping  her  foot. 

Two  under  lips  rolled  out.  but  four  lit¬ 
tle  hands  took  hold  of  the  chair,  and, 
after  several  slips,  righted  it. 

Without  a  word  the  mother  went  about 
her  morning  work.  The  two  little  chaps 
sulked,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Then 
the  tinkle  of  sleigh-bells,  outside,  at¬ 
tracted  them  to  the  window,  where  they 
melted  off  the  frost,  with  pudgy,  little  ml 
hands,  and  the  clear  sunlight  outside  gave 
them  an  inspiration, 

"Let’s  go  slide,”  they  whispered,  and 
again  the  smiles  and  dimples  played  over 
the  rosy  faces. 

“Ma,  may  we  slide?”  Charlie  asked, 
reluctantly. 

Mrs.  Graves  glanced  at  the  window. 
The  little  inclosure  in  the  garden  where 
the  boys  usually  played  was  a  perfectly 
safe  place,  and  she  was  always  glad  to 
have  the  noise  out  of  the  house,  but  .just 
now  she  was  in  a  foolish,  selfish  mood, 
such  as  women  often  allow  themselves  to 
drop  into;  she  was  discontented,  full  of 
self-pity,  and  careless  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  So  she  kept  on  with  her  work 
and  answered  :  “I  can't  stop  my  work  to 
bundle  you  up,  now.” 

Again  the  smiles  faded  out,  and  the  two 
active  little  fellows  returned  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  Presently  they  fell  to  making 
liand-prints  in  the  frost.  Pretty,  chubby 
prints,  that  should  have  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  any  mother,  but  again  came  tin- 
sharp  command : 

"Stop  that,  now.  You’ll  break  the 
window,  and  then  what  will  your  father 
do  to  you !” 

The  old  threadbare  threat,  but  in  this 
case  it  held  none  of  the  effects  of  fear, 
but  instead,  started  a  now  train  of 
thought. 

If  papa  were  here  lie  would  put  on 
their  coats,  and  take  them  off  to  the  barn 
for  a  big  romp.  Ilow  the  restless  little 
bodies  and  active  minds,  unconsciously, 
craved  action. 

Laura  Graves  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  of  earth,  she  had  never  known 
trouble  or  sorrow,  and,  for  some  in  ex¬ 
plainable  reason,  u  fortunate  life  seems  to 
breed  discontent.  She  had  been  an  only 
child  of  prosperous  parents  who  had  kept 
her  in  school  up  to  about  the  time  of 
her  early  marriage.  She  had  married  a 
man  who  was  the  very  salt  of  the  earth, 
but  who  was  beginning  in  life  and  could 
not  give  her  as  line  a  home  as  that  of  her 
father’s.  At  this  she  had  fretted  and 
complained.  Then,  to  them  came  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  woman’s  life,  happy, 
healthy  children,  all  of  them  strongly 
marked  with  their  father’s  cheery  dis¬ 
position.  They  were  active,  which  to 
their  mother  meant  “noisy.”  tshe  had 
been  used  to  the  prim  quietness  of  a  one- 
child  home,  and  that  child  a  rather  prim 
and  selfish  daughter.  She  could  not  en¬ 
ter.  enthusiastically,  into  the  building  of 
a  fleet  of  battleships,  to  her  it  meant 
whittlings  on  the  kitchen  floor.  She  did 
not  love  puppies,  and  lambs,  and  pigs,  as 
her  laughing,  warm-hearted  girls  did,  so 
to  her  they  were  “tomboys.”  She  did  uot 
like  to  rig  up  and  trot:  off  fishing  on  :i 
misty  day  with  her  genial  husband.  So 
he  fished  alone.  She  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  children  “mussing  around.”  so 
she  failed  to  train  them  in  usefulness, 
blunted  their  willing  helpfulness,  and 
made  homo  gloomy. 

Tom.  her  husband,  looked  at  her  with 
troubled  eyes,  and  wondered  if  she  would 


ever  change,  for  she  resented  all  of  his 
endeavors  to  lead  her  into  a  better  light — 
so  be  drew  away  from  her,  gradually  and 
unconsciously,  and  found  his  happiness 
with  the  children.  Tt  is  true  no  house  is 
ever  quiet  where  there  are  six  healthy 
children,  and  there  is  little  time  for  em¬ 
broidery  and  novel  reading.  These  were 
the  things  that  she  most  desired,  so  dis¬ 
content  followed.  She  worried  through 
the  work  this  morning,  as  usual,  finding 
out  of  suits  because  of  her  surroundings, 
a  good  deal  miffed  because  her  husband 
did  not  sympathize  with  her  trials,  and 
consider  the  children  a  peat  burden. 
This  was  Friday,  the  end  of  the  school 
week,  and  all  six  of  them  would  he  home 
to-morrow. 

She  was  very  much  surprised  at  supper 
that  night  When  Tom  announced  that,  lie 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Xorthport  on  the 
following  day;  would  take  the  span  and 
double  sleigh,  and  all  tbe  family  were  in¬ 
vited.  lie  would  attend  to  business, 
“mother”  should  trade,  if  things  were 
needed,  they  would  eat  dinner  at  his  sis¬ 
ter  Sarah's,  and  come  home  in  the  after 
noon.  Would  they  go?"  The  children 


clamored  joyously.  Mis.  Graves  assunnd 
an  injured  look,  and  declined. 

"I  simply  won’t  go  with  such  a  raft." 
she  said.  “If  you  had  asked  me,  and  left 
the  kids  at  home,  I  would  have  enjoyed 
it.” 

“You  did  that  last  time,”  Kittie  cried. 
"Oh,  pa,  do  take  11s  along  this  time.” 

"Yes,”  he  said,  "yon  all  deserve  a  ride. 
Pretty  nice  reports  you  are  bringing 
home  from  school.  Good  children  deserve 
an  outing,  now  and  then.  1  telephoned 
to-day.  Sarah  will  have  a  big  dinner 
ready.  I  said  we  would  all  he  there." 

lit-  looked  at  his  wife  appealingly. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  take  a  good  deal 
on  yourself,  saying  I  would  go,”  she 
snapped.  "I  won’t  go.  You  can  just 
bundle  yourselves  up,  and  go  along,  and 
I’ll  stay  home,  and  enjoy  one  nice,  quiet 
day.  Tt  certainly  will  Tie  a  treat  for  me.” 

Saturday  morning  broke  beautifully 
fair  and  clear.  Very  early  the  big  sleigh 
was  filled,  for  it  was  a  10-mile  ride  to 
Xorthport.  When  the  sound  of  the  sleigh 
bells  died  away.  Mrs.  Graves  gave  a  sigli 
of  relief.  “T>,  1  am  so  glad.”  she  said 
aloud.  “I  can  have  one  nice  day.  I'll 
read  that  novel;  it  will  seem  like  living 
again.  They  won’t  be  back  till  dark.” 

She  hurried  her  morning’s  work,  put 
ou  a  new  print  dress,  and  the  prettiest 
collar  in  her  box,  started  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  sitting-room  stove,  drew  up  the  big 
rocker,  and  opened  her  hook.  The  novel 
was  an  old  one.  exciting,  improbable, 
trashy,  but  of  the  kind  she  had  devoured 
so  eagerly  as  a  girl.  Hour  after  hour 
went  by,  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 


(ire.  but  she  forgot  tlic  dinner  hour,  for¬ 
got  the  poultry  that  should  have  been  fed. 
forgot  that  Tom  had  said,  kindly:  "Will 
you  mind  stabling  tbe  cows  about  one 
o'clock?  L  have  filled  their  mangers.” 

At  last  she  was  aroused  by  the  sudden 
darkness,  and  glancing  up  was  made 
aware  that  the  beautiful  morning  bad 
ended,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  fierce 
blizzard.  Tbe  sun  was  obscured,  and  the 
ice-liko  particles  of  snow  were  sweeping 
by  in  solid  sheets,  driven  by  a  UO-mile- 
nu-hotir  gale. 

She  gazed  at  it  blankly,  for  a  moment, 
her  mind  still  in  the  "rose  arbor"  with 
the  beautiful  heroine,  then  she  slipped  a 
book  mark  in  to  keep  her  place,  and 
arose,  glancing  at  the  clock.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  and  Tom’s  fancy  dairy  cows  out 
in  all  this  storm. 

Hastily  she  slipped  into  rubbers  and 
jacket,  swathed  her  head  in  a  slmwl, 
caught  up  the  pails,  and  started  for  the 
barn.  The  path  was  already  drilled  in 
spots,  in  others  swept  bare.  Her  clothes 
line  had  been  stretched  from  the  kitchen 
door,  along  at  one  side  of  the  path  to  the 
barn,  for  convenience  in  hanging  out 
doilies,  and  as  the  fierce  blast  struck  her 
she  tottered  and  clung  to  the  line.  She 
found  it  a  great  help  to  steady  herself 
against  the  wind,  and  so,  made  her  way 
to  tiie  barn.  Tom  was  a  model  up-to-date 
farmer,  and  had  every  convenience,  but 


coal  of  ice.  and  Mrs.  Graves  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  open  the  stable  door. 
1  tut  repeated  tugs  freed  it.  The  huddled 
cows,  mottled  with  flecks  of  sleet,  even 
in  their  covered  shed,  lowed  pitifully,  and 
surged  and  crowded  about  her.  Mrs. 
Graves  was  not  accustomed  to  outdoor 
work  and  the  mild,  dishorned  cows  terri¬ 
fied  her.  The  best  she  could  do  was  to 
fling  open  the  stable  door  and  let  them 
crowd  and  stumble  in,  and  find  stalls  as 
best  they  could.  She  knew  how  to  look 
the  stanchions,  but.  unluckily,  some  cows 
had  missed  their  own  places,  and  were, 
of  course,  dissatisfied. 

The  poultry  must  be  fed,  and  the  cows 
milked.  She  filled  her  apron  with  corn, 
and  with  head  bent,  beat  across  to  the 
henhouse,  flung  it  in.  kicking  a  little 
snow  after  it.  for  thirsty  fowls  will  eat 
snow. 

lty  this  time  she  was  very,  very  angry 
because  she  had  been  left  at  home  to  do 
such  work.  The  milking  immediately  be¬ 
came  an  affliction,  and  by  the  time  she  was 
through  her  face  was  covered  with  tears, 
and  lu*r  heart  filled  with  bitterness. 

"Won't  l  give'  Tom  Graves  a  piece  of 
my  mind."  she  muttered  kicking  I  he  milk¬ 
ing  stool  one  side.  "I'll  teach  him  to 
play  such  a  trick  as  this  again.  I’m  just 
mad  enough  to  quit  the  whole  thing,  and 
go  hack  to  father’s,  where  I  can  have  a 
good  time.” 

It  took  two  trips  to  carry  in  the  milk, 
and  she  was  a  sorry  sight  when  that  was 
done.  The  cold  was  not  intense,  but  the 
blizzard  was  terrific.  For  some  time 
Mrs.  Graves  pottered  about  the  fires,  mutt 


tering  to  herself,  filled  with  self-pity. 
But  tears  always  wash  away  temper,  and 
after  a  while  she  began  to  think  of  Tom 
and  the  children.  She  noticed  the  handy 
shelf  that  Tom  had  put  Up  for  her;  the 
bright  holder  on  the  nail,  and  remem¬ 
bered  how  pretty  Kitty  looked  as  she  held 
it  up.  when  finished,  for  her  father’s  ap¬ 
proval.  Suddenly,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  realized  that  it  was  always 
for  “papa’s”  approval,  never  for  hers, 
and  she  felt  a  pang  of  resentful  jealousy. 
When  she  picked  up  a  sheet  of  paper  cov¬ 
ered  with  rude  sketches,  she  laughed  out¬ 
right.  "‘What  a  knack  Jessie  has  for 
making  pictures.”  she  said  aloud,  "and 
such  laughable  things.”  George’s  school 
mittens  hung  behind  the  stove.  She  took 
them  in  her  hands  and  smoothed  them 
out.  Yes.  they  are  dry  and  warm.”  she 
said,  and  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart, 
the  good,  honest  little  fellow,  they  were, 
all  of  them,  out  in  this  storm.  How 
could  they  stand  it;  she  shuddered,  re¬ 
membering  how  the  wind  and  needle 
points  of  hail-like  snow  had  cut  and 
chilled  her,  in  the  short  trips  to  and  front 
the  barn.  Slie  peered  out  into  the  storm. 
It  was  growing  steadily  worse. 

“T  just  won’t  look  at  it.”  she  said, 
drawing  the  shade.  She  always  shut  out 
anything  that  did  not  please  her;  shut  it 
out;  turned  to  something  pleasing,  and 
left  the  other  to  take  care  of  itself.  She 
read,  or  tried  to  read,  again,  but  the  wind 
shrieked,  the  house  shook,  and  the  storm 
beat  fiercely  against  the  windows. 

Suddenly  she  filing  down  the  book. 
"Why  !  I  must  set  n  light  in  the  window. 
They  won’t  know  where  to  turn  in.”  She 
run  up  the  shade,  and  set  a  lamp  on  the 
wide  sill. 

Then  she  began  to  prepare  supper. 
"Sarah  has  but  two  spare  beds,”  she 
thought  ;  “she  never  could  keep  the  seven 
of  them.  They’ll  have  to  come  home. 
They  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this. 
Torn  intended  to  lie  home  in  time  to  do 
the  chores;  l  milked  early,  because  I 
knew  they  would  be  bite." 

Sbe  bad  forgotten  to  eat  dinner,  and 
took  biles  of  this  and  that  as  she  got  the 
supper  over  the  fire. 

“I’ll  make  an  extra  big  pudding,  and 
two  johnny-cakes,  and  have  ham  and 
eggs,  mid  hot  coffee  for  all  around.  Thov’U 
be  about  frozen,  when  they  get  in.” 

The  old  clock  on  the  wall  tolled  out  s’ 
strokes,  the  storm  swung  its  icy  am 
about  the  house  and  shook  it  till  its  join 
creaked.  The  collie  went  to  the  door, 
ami  whined  dismally. 

“You  can  go  out  in  the  woodshed. 
Jack,  if  you  want  to  get  a  sniff  of  the 
storm,  but  the  drifts  are  too  high  out¬ 
side.” 

The  dinner  was  steaming  hot.  and  set 
about  in  the  lmlf-closed  oven,  as  seven 
o’clock  struck ;  still  no  one  came, 

“Oh.  they  aren’t  out  this  time  of  night,” 
she  told  herself ;  "they  did  not  start 
home.  I  was  reading  and  don’t  know 
when  the  storm  began.  They  will  stay 
all  night  in  town.  There  are  plenty  of 
beds  at  the  hotel.” 

Later  she  picked  at  the  lialf-cold  din¬ 
ner,  and  by  eight  o’clock  had  given  them 
up.  and  gone  back  to  her  novel.  She 
read  till  midnight,  stopping  now  and  tli  *n 
to  listen  to  the  bowl  of  the  blast,  now 
and  again  comparing  her  life  to  that  of 
the  overdrawn,  mawkish  heroine,  with  a 
twinge  of  discontent.  Then  she  went  to 
her  room. 

ITow  still  the  house  seemed,  how  hol¬ 
low.  how  lonesome.  She  picked  up  a 
stumped  little  shoe,  the  everyday  shoe 
that  Billie  had  discarded  for  his  Sunday 
shoes.  “Hear  little  chap,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  "I’m  afraid  he  cried  when  he  could 
not  come  home.  And  Charlie  too;  I 
ought  not  to  he  so  cross  when  they  make 
a  racket.  They  are  good  little  fellows  as 
ever  lived.  I’ll — when  they  come  back — 
I  wish  they  were  safe  in  bed  at  home  this 
minute.” 

But  she  fell  asleep  presently,  and  did 
not  wake  till  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  she  hurried  up,  and  brushing 
off  the  frost  peered  out.  A  new  world 
met  her  sight.  Not  a  building;  not  a 
tree,  or  twig  but  was  a  sheeted  mass  of 
ice,  and  the  road  and  paths  were  a  tumult 
of  drifts,  or  bare  spots  torn  into  the  very 
grass-roots  and  frozen  in  uneven  hum¬ 
mocks. 

(To  be  continued) 


the  barn  was  already  covered  with  a  solid 


“  There’s  four  of  them  off  to  School 
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An  Old-Fashioned  Farmhouse  in  Winter 

number  of  families.  "Can’t,  you  use  was  not  used  to  banks  and  rapped  on 
some  deer  meat  at  home?”  said  a  farmer  the  door.  They  shouted  “Come  in.”  lie 


Venison  and  Spare  Rib. — The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  has  just  been  eating  a  tine 
dinner,  the  heart  of  whieli  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  roast  of  pork.  It  was  not  only  the 
flavor  of  that,  pork  that  was  so  delight¬ 
ful  but  it  was  what  the  Pastoral  Parson 
calls  the  aroma  that  pleased  him  most. 
The  flavor  of  a  piece  of  food  you  get  out 
of  it  yourself  but  the  aroma  is  something 
it  gives  off  of  its  own  accord.  And  the 
best  part  of  the  aroma  of  anything  is 
the  association  that  goes  with  it.  “Wo 
have  killed  the  pig.”  said  one  of  the  Par¬ 
son's  down-country  boys  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen  door  after  dark  last  Saturday 
night,  “and  there’s  a  spaivrib  in  the 
cellar  for  you.”  Now  the  Parson  does 
not  accept  such  gifts  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  a  parson,  or  that  he  is  poverty- 
struck.  but  rather  on  the  ground  of  a 
most  friendly  and  delightful  interchange 
of  farm  articles,  without  money,  weigh¬ 
ing  or  price  between  him  and  a  largo 


help  a  farmer,  besides  snapping  his  head 
off  because  he  may  have  the  impudence 
and  nerve  to  want  to  send  away  a  little 
freight!  It  was  really  a  delight  to  send 
things  off  at  that  station,  the  agent,  was 
so  helpful  and  cheerful.  .Sometime  after 
Iiis  death  the  local  paper  started  a  con¬ 
test  over  a  large  fine  kitchen  range.  Some 
one  mentioned  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  became  a  close  second  with  one 
of  the  leading  society  women  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  excitement  ran  high  all  Win¬ 
ter  but  the  society  woman  persistently 
ran  a  little  ahead.  The  final  day  came 
right  in  mud  time  and  the  count  was 
down  in  the  old  White  River  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  The  coupons  were  about  all  tallied 
up  and  the  society  lady  was  quite  a  little 
ahead  when  a  fierce  rattling  was  heard 
out  on  the  street.  The  counters  looked 
out.  There  they  saw  a  mud-covered  wag¬ 
on.  a  jaded  horse,  an  old  farmer.  He 
pulled  ui>  and  headed  for  the  bank.  lie 


Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 


New  Year’s  on  the  Farm 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


to  me  last  week  as  I  rose  from  a  meal  gingerly  pushed  his  head  through  the 
of  line  roast  venison.  “I  will  get  you  a  door.  “Is  this  where  they’re  counting 
bag  of  it  to  take  home.”  On  the  trip  be-  them  air  ballots  for  Charlie  Stearns* 
fore  that  I  met  a  woman  hurrying  along  widder?”  said  lie.  He  was  assured  that 
in  the  dark  as  I  was  going  to  got  my  it  was  the  place.  "Wall,  if  Charlie 
horse.  “I  left  a  bundle  on  the  seat  of  Stearns'  widder  wants  that  air  stove,  she 
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your  carriage”  said  she.  “We  were 
afraid  you  weren’t  coming  down  this  way 
in  time  to  get  it.”  And  so  a  large  roast 
kept  company  with  the  R.  I.  Red  rooster 
on  the  parson’s  dinner  table.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  Pastoral  1 'arson  had  a 
big  field  of  turnips  ibis  year  and  many 
of  his  families  had  none,  but  they  have 
had  turnips  to  oat  just  the  same  all  Win¬ 
ter  long. 

Getting  Big  Prices.' — “If  you  want 
to  get  a  good  price  for  a  thing,  give  it 
away.”  “Carrie,”  said  a  woman  to  her 
daughter,  "you  will  never  lie  in  want, 
you  give  so  much  away.”  In  fact  I 
often  get  so  much  more  than  a  thing  is 
worth,  that  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self.  A  fine  rib  roast,  for  a  bag  of  tur¬ 
nips  hardly  smacks  of  the  ffo-oent  dollar! 
Before  we  had  the  farm,  the  boys  and  I 
picked  some  pears  for  a  woman  at  the 
halves.  She  was  much  concerned  over 
getting  the  last  cent  for  hers  that  could 
bo  had.  I  believe  she  got  a  dollar.  What 
the  boys  and  I  didn't  want  we  gave  away 
to  the  neighbors  and  their  hoys.  If  there 
didn't  keep  coming  to  out*  back  door  all 
kinds  of  good  garden  things  till  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  the  climax  arrived  in  a 
big.  fine  chicken  for  our  dinner!  “I 
don’t  think  I  ought,  to  lake  it,”  said  a 
down-county  boy  the  other  day  as  I  left 
a  good  beefsteak  in  his  wagon  by  the  curb 
up  street,  "Take  it  along,”  said  I, 
“your  mother  always  remembers  how  I 
love  pig’s  liver.” 

Charlie  Stearns'  Widokk.— “Is  ibis 
that  newspaper-coupon  stove?”  said  the 
Pastoral  Parson  as  he  washed  himself 
for  breakfast  one  morning  last  week. 
“Yes.”  said  the  daughter  of  Charlie 
Stearns’  widder,  “and  a  good  stove  it  has 
been.”  Then  we  had  to  go  over  file  story 
of  that  stove.  Charlie  Stearns  was  for 
many  years  the  station  agent,  and  how 
many  things  a  Station  agent  can  do  to 


better  have  it.”  ITe  thrust  liis  big  horny 
hand  in  one  of  his  pockets  and  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  coupons.  “The  old  mare 
and  I  have  been  ridin’  a  bit  up  beyond 
Mount  Hunger.”  said  lie,  “while  there 
won't  much  doin’  this  "Winter."  Then 
lie  thrust  his  hand  in  another  pocket  and 
hauled  out  u  lot  more,  then  in  an  inside 
pocket  and  out  came  another  half  peck. 
They  counted  and  counted — all  competi¬ 
tors  were  counted  out  and  still  came 
forth  coupons,  from  the  old  fellow’s  jeans. 
“She's  got  the  stove,”  they  shouted.  “Wit 
don’t  want  any  more.”  But  still  from 
somewhere  about  his  anatomy  the  emt- 
pons  came— no  one  ever  knew  just  how 
many  he  did  have.  Then  without  a  word 
lie  turned  about  the  mare,  headed  up  the 
White  River  Valley,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
old  wagon  grew  fainter  as  he  went  under 
the  dry  bridge  toward  Mount  Hunger, 
eight  miles  to  the  southwest. 

Lest  We  Forget. — One  time,  amidst 
mueli  distress  and  sickness,  there  was  no 
flour  with  whieli  to  make  bread  in  this 
same  stove.  In  the  early  morning  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  was  found  on  the  side  porch, 
and  no  one  to  this  day  ever  kuow  where 
it  came  from.  On  leaving  this  same  house 
one  day  a  man  put  u  small  roll  of  bills 
on  the  table.  Amidst  violent  protests 
the  man  remarked  that  it  was  to  help 
pay  for  an  overcoat  given  him  in  that 
house  just  .'50  years  before. 

“M - ."  said  a  man  to  a  lawyer 

friend  of  the  Pastoral  Parson’s,  “you 
must  keep  a  good  share  of  this  forty-five 
dollars  you  have  collected  for  me  to  pay 
for  your  own  work."  “Hardly,”  said  the 
prosperous  lawyer,  “this  was  paid  for  in 
dried  beef  gravy  When  I  used  to  come  up 
to  the  farm  camping  years  ago.” 

Hens  and  Cold  Fi  i  t.  "They  won’t 
lay  with  their  feel  out  on  this  cold 
ground.”  said  a  wiseacre  to  the  Pastoral 
(Continued  on  page  2!)T) 
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Men's  coats  .  .  .  .  .  1 1.50  to  29.75  Gas  ranges  .... 

Bedroom  Sets  ,  •  .  16  o5  to  91.85  Table  linens,  |>rr  var  !. 

Tables — Dining  .  .  .  .  4. 15  to  24.65  Watches  «  .  <  .  , 

Tables — Library*  .  .  1.20  to  18.35  Clucks 

Chairs— Pining . 85  to  3.85  Lamps  •  v  ,  .  .  , 

Every  day  hundreds  of  letters  like  these  are  rece 

“My  skirt  jtrrivi.fl  l.ist  niglit  and  was  perfectly  Satisfactory.  I 
thank  you  tortile  prompt  delivery.  It  w.is  ilie  (jnii  krst  service  I  r 
Cetved  from  a  mail  order  liomts,  and  h-  reaper  I  shall  send  all  01 
to  the  William  Stores." — Mrs.  L.  C.  Manley,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

TheCharles  William  Stores  have  thousands  of  clerks 
whose  special  business  i  t  is  to  s  ce  that  orders  are  filled  S 
promptly.  Wilb  but  few  exceptions,  everything  you  / 
order  from  this  Free  Book  is  sent  prepaid.  If  your  / 
purchase  Is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it  at  / 
our  expense,  and  your  tnouey  will  be  refunded.  / 

Important  to  our  customers  /  .-* 

If  ynu  ate  .imou£  the  tltOmutinU  w |jo  Already  /  •*  •* 

buy  from  The  Charles  William  Stores.  It  will  /  /'  ,** 

not  be  neceswtrv  for  you  to  write  lor  your  /  %% 

c»'l>yol  "New  York  Styles  ”  As  soon  as  /  *•  ,♦*  «' 

It  I*  ready,  it  will  be  m  y  I?  d  ini  mediately  /  / 

to  all  of  the  Chorlr  s  William  customers.  /  .•  .* 

SEND  A  POSTAL  OR  MAIL  /  .•*  •' 

THE  COUPON  TODAY  /  ^p-  .-  <bs  0S 


Vdn.t  Mavo.  the  famous  Essanay  Star, 
it*  imp  or  our  spe<  t.  l  models  "The 
Lor  ra  inc  ”  *  (  Priced  ;ui  il  described  bel  o  w  ) . 


(he  Edna  Mayo  Waist  v*?i2 

vuisl  with  wjiiuru  cullur,  turn- buck 
•ilfs  and  front  frill*  of  Voile  in  eon* 

.UMlintf  -thude.  CliiHUH-rt  nt  i >im  t tfi’l. s , 

••nek  umi  front,  add  t« ■  the  beceminy- 
/wjBHor  toil  blouse.  Collar.  cuiTh  und 
front  Hi  waint  minmed  with  In*h  J^c* 
••very  ollcctfvn  Front  doHimr. 

Such;  II y.  to  44  inch.  -  biMt  .Statu 
and  color.  No,  *U22iA224rl  -  Whir.* 
trimmed  with  Hi  mo;  No.  86224 A  '-I7 
--white  trimmed  will*  Pr*,,..:  j  (io. 
CuiMJiihutron  blue.  •  ftpAia  ”oC 


|1  48  to  $2:  35 
.58  to  39.70 
.33  to  2.85 
.04  to  35.45 
,23  to  6  75 
4.29  to  56.25 
12.15  to  28.65 
1.25  to  17.67 
.21  to  1.05 
.69  to  40  00 
.5810  15.91 
.10  to  1.  98 


The  Minerva 

front,  and  iiero**  back  with  cinbruid- 
oreti  Organdy,  Collar  of  embroidered 
nrki»ndy.ud*r.*t|  with  filet  uutu-rn  Laco. 

,{*f*  mH'omtnjriy  trims  front 
or  the  Mouse  Ifeop  turn-bank ,  hem* 

Mtitnhod  ouiTm.  A  ,  ‘  ‘  *  . 

linm  value  White  ui 
14  Incite?*  bunt.  .State 
d/a».  No.  8G22IA22lrt 


■  lurn-iinnt, 

A  HjteeUl  (TImii  !«••»  Wit* 
inly,  SixrA  82  Xo 

Prepaid  98c 
Tht  I  orrninp  iiM.  with  the 

1  1/7  r  n?,ne  tFV/  jet  .Town  Old 
,  not  lotto.  Iho  rav*  tiimmitnc  i.i  very 
Atnnrts  All  black  with  the  ruse  in 
Atminrtui  M.onjly  color,  or  black  crown 
with  white  brim  and  Ainciicuu  Beauty 

Prepaid  $3.50 

The  Laurel 

drennou.  Of  BuxguahozmiJ  Poplin,  wit  h 
liiMLrmm  idikco  snract,  rnfuW*  with  new 
A|-C  Jinuiililer.  iUtdlcc  yoked  back  mid 
rrrtnr:  und  nkirt  uko  yoked,  .  *  mv  ao 
itmny  of  (he  now  n\« 

Suuutn  cut  collar,  tun,. buck  cu|Vh  ond 
revei'8  of  white  I’oplln  Two-t*»mii 

poplui  nnvered  buttoon  ^or  tr(ii}))dfitf 

and  cltiMtnir,  Sire« .  Mivw*,  u,  it;, 
M  .-V13’'  -l»c  iiud  color. 

No.  ai.ziMliM.M  Navy.  N...  miimhi  131 
Wistaria.  No.  I'.jpv r  lmcvn 

!‘k  , Prepaid  $4.98 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Jacket  Dress. — The  figuro  display- 


oil  at  tin1  left  of  the  seen  ml  picture  shows 
a  jacket  dress,  of  which  there  are  many 
models  for  Spring  wear,  combining  cloth 
with  lalTetn.  In  this  ease  the  skirt  is  of 
gabardine,  with  no  trimming  except  a 
simulated  hern.  The  waist  is  of  tail  el  a 
of  the  game  color,  placed  in  rather  shal¬ 
low  inverted  pleats,  with  a  gabardine 
yoke;  the  full  sleeves  are  of  taffeta,  with 
dt-ep  cuffs  of  gabardine,  and  the  Having 
pleated  peplum  is  bordered  with  a  hand 
of  gabardine,  put  on  Hat  over  the  pleats. 
The  little  high -collared  chemisette  is  but¬ 
toned  in  front,  but  we  find  among  new 
neckwear  many  chemisettes  fastening  at 
the  back,  having  a  high  collar  and  pleated 
nr  embroidered  front,  such  as  were  worn 
several  years  ago.  The  hat  pictured  is  a 
very  smart  Spring  model  of  fine  straw 
aiul  silk,  having  a  black  fancy  feather 
standing  up  tit  the  back.  The  belt,  of  the 
dress  is  of  gabardine  with  an  inset  of  col¬ 
ored  embroidery.  One  dress  of  (his  style 
seen  recently  reversed  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  here  pictured,  having  a  plain  gab¬ 
ardine  jacket  with  silk  sleeves  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  peplum,  the  .skirt  being  ol  taffeta, 
very  full,  trimmed  with  two  three-inch 
bands  of  gabardine,  cut  with  waved  edge, 
and  laid  on  quite  flat.  This  dress  was 
dark  bottle,  green.  Another  color  that 
will  enjoy  Spring  favor  is  the  d'-ep  shade 
known  its  midnight  blue,  which  is  pop¬ 
ular  for  these  walking  dresses,  and  also 
for  tailored  suits  of  fine  serge. 

Cotton  Yoii.k.- — The  figure  at  the  right 
is  wearing  a  very  plain  dress  of  striped 
voile,  which  suggests  a  useful  model  for 
Summer  wash  d refines.  As  shown  it  is  a 
plain  two-tier  skirt  and  surplice  waist, 
wilt  no  trimming  whatever  except  a  black 
satin  necktie  with  long  ends.  The  model 
selected  was  pale  green  and  white,  very 
cool  looking.  The  elbow  sleeves  merely 
have  a  ruffle  of  the  goods,  with  Ihe 
stripes  running  round  it,  and  there  is  a 
detachable  organdie  collar  and  chemi¬ 
sette.  In  making  up  a  satin-striped  voile 
it  is  very  pretty  to  pleat  the  top  tier  so 
that  only  the  satin  stripe  shows  at  the 
top.  flaring  out  below.  We  also  see  the 
striped  voile,  and  other  striped  materials, 
made  up  in  two-tiered  skirts  with  the 
stripes  running  around,  instead  of  up  and 
down :  this  is  very  smart,  and  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  tall  thin  wearer,  but  short,  plump 
women  must  never  venture  on  this.  It  is 
not  desirable,  either,  where  there  is  a 
satin  stripe,  as  the  effect  of  the  light 
brings  out  the  satin  stripe  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  background.  One  handsome 
dress  seen  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  was  of 
midnight  blue  and  white  striped  Courgette 
crape;  the  model  was  the  same  as  the 
one  pictured,  hut  had  the  stripes  running 
around  the  flounces.  The  waist  was  as 
pictured,  the  little  tie  being  of  the  same 
material,  with  ball  ends.  At  the  waist 
line  the  bodice  is  laid  over  the  skirt  with 
a  small  piping  at  the  seam  as  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  dresses  were  made,  and  this 
disguises  the  closing,  its  the  surplice  fold 
comes  over  to  a  placket  at  the  side,  which 
does  not  show.  The  hat  shown  with  this 
dress  is  one  of  the  tricorne  toques,  higher 
at  the  hack,  having  the  brim  facet  1  with 
fine  black  straw,  the  crown  and  upp-r 
side  of  the  brim  being  smoothly  covered 
with  silk.  There  is  no  trimming.  This 
is  a  useful  hat  for  Spring  wear.  For 
later  wear  there  arc  attractive  stiles  with 
drooping  brims  of  Leghorn,  horsehair  and 
Tuscan  straw.  A  girl  who  has  to  wear 
the  same  hat  with  several  different 
dresses  will  do  well  to  get  one  of  black 
chip  or  horsehair  trimmed,  perhaps,  with 
black  ribbon  velvet  and  bunches  of  small 
flowers  which  show  no  one  color  predom¬ 
inating;  there  are  pretty  arrangements  in 
so-called  field  flowers  that  fit  in  with 
more  than  one  color.  A  nice  black  straw 
looks  well  with  white  and  colored  Sum¬ 
mer  dresses,  and  is  more  becoming  to  a 
girl  who  gets  very  tanned  or  sunburnt 
than  a  light-colored  lnit.  However,  Tus¬ 
can  straw,  which  is  returning  to  favor 
once  more,  is  becoming  to  most  wearers. 
We  saw  a  Tuscan  hat  with  drooping  brim 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  four  sum II 
bunches  of  little  peaches,  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  around  the  crown,  that  was  espe¬ 


cially  pretty  ;  another  had  small  hunches 
of  red  clover  and  cornflowers. 

A  Boy's  Sr  it.  -The  suit  for  n  little 
hoy  shown  at  the  left,  in  the  first  pic¬ 
ture,  is  of  brown  linen.  The  trousers 
are  -straight  and  plain  ;  few  of  the  new 
suits  have  knickerbockers,  as  the  general 
style  is  quite  snug-fitting,  like  the  fash¬ 
ionable  suits  of  their  elders.  The  blouse, 


long  enough  to  come  almost  to  the  knee, 
is  very  plain,  but  1ms  the  effect  of  a  panel 
in  front,  with  a  pleat  at  each  side  It  is 
fastened  invisibly  with  snap  fasteners  at 
the  left  side,  the  three  buttons  on  the 
pleat  at  each  side  being  merely  a  trim¬ 
ming.  As  shown,  the  suit  was  of  brown 
linen,  with  brown  bone  buttons.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  is  the  )  ockot  on  each 
side,  which  is  extended  at  the  top  to  form 


two  straps,  under  which  the  belt  is 
slipped.  The  belt  may  he  of  leather  if 
preferred,  but  in  the  picture 'it  is  heavy 
white  or  natural  linen,  like  the  collar  and 
cuffs.  The  belt  is  made  double,  and  the 
collar  and  cuffs  hemmed,  then  finished 
with  a  coarse  buttonhole  stitch  of  mercer¬ 
ized  floss  of  any  desired  color;  yellow, 
delft  blue  or  deep  rose  will  look  well  with 
a  brown  or  blue  suit.  This  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  finish,  is  very  inexpensive,  and  the 
little  suit  is  in  excellent  taste,  for  the 
children's  clothes  sold  by  expensive  spe¬ 


cially  shops  are  always  marked  by  sim¬ 
plicity  and  careful  finish,  rather  than 
elaboration. 

A  CllALLIE  Fbock. — The  little  girl  in 
the  center  is  dressed  in  flowered  challie, 
which  is  seen  in  many  attractive  pat- 
terns  for  about  50  cents  a  yard.  The 
frock  seen  was  of  material  having  a  white 
ground,  with  a  pattern  of  blue  and  old 
rose  (lowers.  The  plain  gathered  skirt 
was  shirred  on  two  cords  at  the  waist, 
with  a  one-inch  frill  standing  up  above 
the  shirring.  There  was  an  under-blouse 
or  gm m pc  of  white  Brussels  net.  gath¬ 


ered  at  waist  and  neck,  and  trimmed 
across  the  front  with  two  little  frills  of 
Valenciennes  lace;  the  round  neck  was 
also  finished  with  a  lace  frill.  Buffed 
sleeves  of  elbow  length  had  two  lace 
frills  about  the  middle,  and  were  finished 
with  another  frill  at  the  edge.  Over  this 
guimpe  was  it  little  bolero  jacket  of  the 
challie,  sleeveless  ami  rounded  in  front; 
this  was  finished  all  around  with  a  pip¬ 


ing  of  rose-colored  silk,  the  same  shade 
as  the  pink  flower  in  the  challie.  This  is 
a  very -simple  dress,  hut  extremely  pretty, 
and  will  be  found  becoming  to  girls  of 
from  six  to  12  years.  We  saw  recently  a 
challie  with  twim-colored  ground  with  a 
little  garnet  and  black  sprig  that  would 
make  up  very  prettily,  while  dark  blue 
with  a  colored  sprig  would  be  excellent, 
the  white  guimpe  relieving  the  serviceable 
dark  color. 

A  Carter's  Smock. — The  little  dress 
at  the  right  was  an  imported  one  modeled 
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on  tlm  carter's  smock  worn  by  old-time 
Lnglisb  farm  laborers.  Mottling  could  be 
plainer;  it  is  merely  a  yoke,  broad  enough 
to  drop  on  the  shoulders,  with  full  sleeves 
and  full  skirt,  flic  fullness  being  smocked 
iu  contrasting  colors.  The  model  was 
dark  blue,  with  smocking  of  yellow,  rose 
and  dull  blue,  done  with  mercerized  floss, 
and  there  were  little  collar  and  cuffs  of 
white  linen.  The  smock  is  fastened  in 
front,  and  it  will  he  noticed  that  there  is 
even  a  little  nick  at  the  bottom  of  the  side 
seam,  like  the  qriginal  smock.  As  shown 
it  is  a  little  girl’s  dress,  but  it  is  also 
made  for  small  boys  not  yet  promoted  to 
more  masculine  garments,  and  is  very  pic- 
turcsqiie  and  becoming. 

• 

Smocks  a.xii  Blouses. — The  peasant 
smocks  of  white  and  colored  linen  so 
popular  last  year  are  again  offered  for 
garden  and  country  wear,  and  are  both 
prottv  and  comfortable.  The  best  models 
follow  tin*  lines  of  the  real  peasant’s 
smock.  Bnssian,  French  or  Knglish,  tin* 
fullness  gauged  or  smocked,  the  sleeves 
long  and  gathered  into  a  cuff.  Russian 
blouses  of  efiiffon.  (Jeorgette  crape,  or 
crepe  do  chine,  to  wear  with  separate 
skirts,  are  new  and  dressy;  they  usually 
have  the  fullness  gathered  into  a  yoke, 
and  a  close-titling  hell  to  which  the  pep- 
lttm  is  attached.  Sometimes  the  yoke  or 
collar  and  cuffs  are  of  taffeta,  a  taffeta 
hem  finishing  the  peplum,  while  some  sort 
of  gimp  heads  the  hem.  Bcplmus  appear 
on  many  skirts,  and  a  plain  silk  skirt 
that  can  lie  made  wide  enough  for  present 
requirements  can  be  used  very  attrac¬ 
tively  with  a  blouse  of  this  type,  form¬ 
ing  an  attractive  dress.  There  are  very 
pretty  blouses  for  wear  with  separate 
skirts  of  satin-striped  marquisette  lined 
with  while  chiffon,  combinations  of  white 
with  black  or  colors. 

Trim  mi  nos  axd  Decorations. — Bicot 
edged  ribbon  is  seen  among  trimmings, 
put  on  like  a  braid,  or  in  little  pleadings. 
Basseuient cries  showing  metal  effects  are* 
used  as  insets  in  the  belts  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  Russian  blouses.  Some  vivid 
shades  of  cerise,  blue,  green  and  yellow 
are  seen  in  trimmings  suggested  by  the 
Bakst  costumes  of  the  Russian  dancers. 
Some  of  these  vivid  shades  are  seen  in 
collars,  cuffs  and  vestees.  Much  more 
becoming  are  some  of  the  Spanish  styles 
in  neckwear,  which  include  attractive 
wide  pleated  collars  of  creamy  net  and 
batiste.  The  Spanish  idea  extends  to 
some  very  pretty  mantillas  for  evening 
wear.  Some  of  these  mantillas  of  inessa- 
1  i in*  or  other  soft  silk  tire  in  shape  like  an 
old-time  pelerine,  finished  all  around  tic? 
edge  with  a  gathered  bouillon  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  about  two  inches  wide.  Bouillons  are 
a  frequent  trimming  on  skirts,  sometimes 
put  on  straight,  and  sometimes  with  a 
slight  curve  or  ripple.  One  full  gathered 
skirt  of  crepe  de  chine  was  trimmed  with 
two  of  these  rippled  bouillons  four  inches 
wide,  one  about  eight  inches  from  the 
hem.  the  other  about  20  inches'  above  the 
first.  Between  the  two  bouillons,  mid¬ 
way,  was  a  trimming  formed  of  heavy 
cable  cord  covered  with  the  crepe  do 
chine,  (wo  cords  close  together,  put  on 
quite  straight;  at  intervals  of  about  15 
inches  the  cord  was  loosely  knotted,  and 
midway  between  the  knots  were  flat  little 
gathered  rosettes  of  the  goods  laid  on  the 
cord.  Such  a  trimming  increases  the  cost 
of  dressmakers’  work,  as  all  hand-made 
trimmings  do.  hut  n  clever  home  dress¬ 
maker  can  do  it.  if  she  has  the  time,  and 
the  money  cost  is  very  small.  In  many 
cases  there  is  much  more  trimming  on  the 
skirt  than  on  the  waist,  which  is  usually 
very  plain. 

A  Touch  of  Yellow. — Bright  lemon 
yellow — that  light  yellow  with  a  tinge  of 
green  appears  in  many  Spring  goods  un¬ 
der  the  mime  of  citron,  and  yet  it  is  often 
ugly,  and  almost  invariably  unbecoming. 
It  is  especially  trying  in  millinery,  hut 
we  have  seen  many  chip  hats  of  this  shade 
among  the  new  straws.  One  wide  sailor 
shape  with  curving  brim  was  of  citron 
faced  with  bronze,  and  trimmed  with  a 
drooping  wreath  of  bronze  velvet  leaves 
and  flowers.  A  citron  toque  trimmed 
with  magenta  flowers,  extremely  ugly, 
was  suggestive  of  the  barbaric  Bakst  de¬ 
signs.  We  see  some  crepe  de  chine  waists 
of  this  citron  color,  as  well  as  magenta 
pink  and  a  vivid  light  blue,  none  of  them 
so  pretty  as  the  soft  maize  and  flesh 
shades. 
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d  Dutch 


Dutt'1' 

i^BLpleanser 


NEW  OIL  LIGHT 


toral  Parson  has  just  roturnptl  from  a 
trip  to  his  uhl  holitC1  in  Vermont.  lie 
saw  tin-  bare  spots  on  tin*  hill  as  limy 
usial  to  look  in  sugaring  time.  Ho  lmnrd 
tin*  ratth-  of  the  sled  runners  on  the  same 
hill  by  the  house  where  lie  used  to  try 
out  innumerable  homemade  double  rip¬ 
pers.  lie  .saw  the  big  drifts  in  the  same 
place  where  lie  used  to  wade  and  slide 
and  get  just  as  cold  and  wet  as  possible. 
He  ran  across  the  old  life-long  friend  of 
his  father's,  now  7(5  years  old,  who  made 
the  hatchway  at  the  old  farm  40  years 
ago.  lie  greeted  me  as  the  l’astoral 
Parson  and  knew  more  of  my  articles 
than  I  did  myself,  lie  asked  particular¬ 
ly  about  “that  old  tightwad  with  the 
two  thousand  dollars."  I  must  say  l 
shall  have  to  put  in  a  good  deal  more 
backbone  on  that  fellow  yet.  I  never 
turn  to  the  humane  society  except  as  a 
last  resort.  I  shall  give  him  one  more 
chance  to  loosen  up.  lie  quotes  Scrip¬ 
ture  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to  get  at 
him.  We  had  a  nervine  in  the  old  home 


The  Pastoral  Parson 


For  your  separator  you 
want  a  Cleaner  that  cleans 
hygienically  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  greasy  film  —  use 


(Continued  from  page  205) 

Parson  as  he  saw  Ids  hens  enjoying  a 
run  of  all  outdoors.  “You  better  keep 
’uni  in  where  it's  warm."  And  I  was 
just  beginning  to  think  perhaps  I  had.  for 
they  did  not  lay  to  suit  me  though  doing 
fairly  well,  when  I  went  down  country 
for  a  service.  When  on  the  way  back  I 
stopped  in  at  a  back-to-the-landcr's.  On 
the  table  stood  two  waiter  pails — each 
over  half  full  of  eggs.  "Yesterday."  said 
the  woman,  "I  got  Go  eggs  from  110 
hens."  "Do  you  let  them  run  out  on  the 
cold  ground?"  I  asked.  "Of  course  I  do. 
They've  bein  out  all  Winter.  When  it 
snows  we  serape  off  a  place  for  them." 
1  went  out  to  look  at  them  and  the  hen¬ 
house.  Most  of  the  liens  were  mixed 
breeds  i  lie  houses  were  not  according  to 
tin-  latest  bulletins.  lint  talk  about 
rin  >so  hens  had  no  cold  feet  on 
that  proposition!  The  nests  were  liter 


Old  Dutch 


piTM* 


TWO  HEARTS  That  beat^ 


w/orte  FREE  BOOK 

telling  all  about  tile  wonderful  new 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  that  burns  50 
hours  on  a  nation  kerosrnefcoal  oil.) 
Nn  odor,  smoke  or  noise.  Test*  by  (Jo\- 
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Henry  Field's  Big  Iowa  Family 

ally  full  I  counted  1"  in  one.  They  church.  As  I  looked  at  the-  pews  1 
must  have  laid  nearly  a  hundred  tlmt  thought  of  what  some  one  has  said.  “To 
day.  (Why  do  hens  always  lay  more  have  a  real  live  prosperous  church,  you 
Sundays !)  When  you  ask  this  woman  need  some  folks."  This  church  had  not 
why  her  hens  lay  so  and  she  lias  always  been  unlocked  since  I  was  there  in  tin- 
had  just  sui’li  "luck"  since  she  came  from  Fall.  It  lias  everything  hut  folks.  Why 
New  York-  her  answer  will  he  as  short  should  it  be  otherwise?  It  lias  amplia- 
as  that  of  the  college  president  who  asked  sized  everything  but  folks. 

how  to  get  more  young  men  to  study  lor  Stic  k  To  The  ( >r.n  Farm. _ Way 

the  ministry.  It  contained  two  words:  dow£  on  ft(.  i»,,IJW<‘.tt  Road  an  old  farm 
lay  urn.  .  This  woman  says:  I-ecd  1S  taking  on  the  appearance  ot  youth, 
urn.  Xu  fancy  food,  but  all  the  skim-  IS  a||  fixed  up.  A  man  from 

milk  and  Other  plain  farm  food  they  can  NVw  York  has  bought  the  place— bought 
stand  ii|i  to  in  front  of  them  all  the  jt  hJU,k  |t  WOrP(  f(>l.  it  was  his 

*mu‘-  hood  home,  lie  never  expects  to  live 

(  akes  am)  IMICIS.  1  n- morrow  is  there — he  will  never  get  his  money  hack. 
Shelleys  birthday,  said  .Mrs.  Pastoral  jpg  the  place  that  gave  us  the  happy 
Parson  the  other  day,  ‘I  guess  1  II  make  youth  that  we  stand  by  when  we  lire 
him  a  cream  cake."  So  she  began  to  grmvu,  Make  tin-  boy  life  lmppy  on  the 
bring  out  the  things  to  make  it  >f.  She  fann  if  the  boy  goes  away,  he’ll 

got  the  Hour  and  the  eggs  and  the  sugar  r0nio  back  again.  How  the  Pastoral 
and  the  baking  powder  and  then  went  in  parsmi  loves  the  old  brook  where  lie 
to  look  to  sec  d  there  was  cream  enough,  dams  for  swimming,  the  old  hill 

and  there  wasn’t  any  at  all.  It  had  where  In*  used  his  double  rippers,  the  old 
been  poured  in  witli  tile  rest  to  ripen,  frog  pond  where  lie  learned  to  skate,  the 
There  was  no  cream  cake  A  hen  de-  old  stone  arch  m  the  sugar  bush  where 
cides  to  get  up  an  egg  and  surprise  you.  he-  fried  ham  and  eggs  on  the  coals. 

Slu*  digs  up  some  scratch  feed  and  gets 
some  dry  mush  and  goes  for  some  water 

-but.  Hie  water  is  frozen.  She  can’t  do  A  Woman's  Home  Inventions 

a  thing  without  it  and  a  lot  of  it,  The 

farmer  hasn’t  gotten  back  from  the  Scalloped  Chicken.- Take  one  cup  ot 

creamery  yet  where  ne  is  wondering  with  Niicken  cut  in  small  pieces,  place  m  a 
neighbor  .Tones  ‘Why  in  tarnation  his  baking  dish  first  a  layer  of  chicken,  then 
hens  won’t  lay."  Meanwhile  .Mrs.  Hen  •'>  'W1'  ot  ‘'’ackers  butter,  pepper  and 
has  gone  to  look  tor  some  oyster  shells  »uit  to,  taste  ,  more  chicken  and  crackers, 
to  make  the  eggshell  with,  but  the  box  then  add  one  cup  of  broth  or  gravy  and 
is  empty!  She  goes  back  for  water  milk  to  cover  and  bake  one-half  hour  or 
again  but  to  no  use.  She  stands  on  one  until  brown.  Ibis  can  be  used  in  place  ot 
foot,  then  on  the  other  for  a  while,  sings  scalloped  oysters,  and  is  preferred  by 

a  little  to  herself,  then  gets  up  on  roost  many  people. 

and  sits  down.  There  is  no  egg.  Again  To  Prevent  a  Cold. — When  one  begins  to 

a  hen  is  a  good  deal  like  a  carpenter —  sneeze  or  feels  a  chill  coming  on,  one  can 

only  she  gets  up  before  daylight  and  often  ward  off  a  cold  using  this  remedy 

works  till  dark  A  carpenter  does  not  promptly.  Take  one  egg  and  beat  very 

do  all  the  sawing  for  a  bouse  at  once,  light,  then  add  one  teaspoon fnl  ot  sugar 

then  all  the  nailing,  then  all  the  prim-  nijX(.(|  dry  with  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger, 

ing  and  painting.  He  saws  a  while,  then  tfl(,n  ,„id  one  cup  -of  cold  milk  and  stir 

he  fits  a  while,  then  he  nails  a  while,  an|j|  sugar  dissolves.  This  is  very  picas- 

then  lie  primes  a  while  and  so  on.  And  ant  to  t.,ke,  nourishing,  and  it  taken  in 

when  In*  wants  a  nail  lie  wants  ir.  A  fjme  w i 1 1  prevent  a  cold.  It  does  not  pro- 

lien  eats  a  little  dry  mash  then  she  ^  [K,rsl)U,ltion  as  ln  tIie  case  of  hot 

drinks  a  little  water,  then  she  goes  out  dHllk  aml  is  so  simplo  anvono  cnn 

and  gets  a  little  grass,  and  then  she  gets  . 

i  mix  it. 

a  piece  or  two  ol  shell,  and  then  she 

drinks  some  skim-milk  and  then  some  *  h  aning  the  Radiator.— I1  or  a  long 
water  and  then  she  goes  for  grass  again  time  1  was  puzzled  how  to  clean  the  dust 
and  then  a  few  pebble  stones  for  grit  and  fr,,m  my  radiators  and  many  brushes  and 
then  some  scratch  feed  and  then  some  dusters  have  been  broken  thereat.  One 
more  dry  masli  and  so  on  all  day.  And  day  I  discovered  that  an  old  eorset  steel 
she  seems  to  know  most  as  much  about  would  do  the  trick.  It  is  very  pliable  and 
when  sin*  wants  tliese  things  as  the  man  when  wrapped  with  a  piece  ol  doth  will 
gossiping  down  at.  the  creamery.  reach  and  clean  the  most  difficult  places. 

A  Trip  To  The  Old  Home. — 'The  Pas-  J.  it.  w. 
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Jack  the  Weed-Killer 

The  Argonauts  Towed  by  a  Donkey 


Despite  dismal  predictions  fr<»tn  the  ex- 
perieiiei'd.  and  tlm  old  adage  “Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  quoted  by 
conservative  friends,  we  were  as  care¬ 
free  a  crew  of  Argonauts  as  ever  sailed 
for  the  Golden  Fleece.  Eleven  acres  so 
close  to  town,  and  a  steady  job.  besides; 


Jack  on  the  Cultivator 


it  could  hardly  be  called  commuting,  but 
surely  the  back-to-the-laud  bug  bad  bit- 
tea  us  severely.  Simultaneously  with  ac¬ 
quiring  the  11  acres,  five  of  whioh  we 
planned  to  work  the  iirst  year,  we  real¬ 
ized  the  need  of  power.  A  stern  concrete 
fact,  bat  of  shadowy  vagueness  to  one 
who  bad  never  harnessed  or  cared  for  a 
horse;  you  might  almost  say.  had  licvi  r 
driven  one.  One  listened  fearfully  at  the 
invariable  topics  when  horse-owners 
meet:  spavins,  ringbones,  colic,  strains, 
etc.,  cheerful  and  inspiring  to  the  timor¬ 
ous  hack-to-the-lander  with  a  few  re¬ 
maining  dollars  on  one  hand  ami  a  couple 
of  acres  of  bush  fruits,  potatoes,  field 
corn,  etc.,  clamoring  for  cultivation  on 
the  other.  The  risk  of  losing  a  horse 
this  ignorance  probably  threw  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  answering  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisement,  “A  small  stout 
donkey  for  sale  cheap.” 

Investigation  disclosed  a  chunky,  gray 
donkey,  much  dispirited  by  a  restricted 
city  life  and  diet,  hut  well  protected  by 
a  rough,  matted  coat  of  fur  that  called 
for  a  minimum  amount  of  grooming. 
Needing  no  shoes  when  away  from  pave¬ 
ments,  llis  little  hard  hoofs  will  plod 
steadily  along  all  day,  not  fast,  but  de¬ 
pendable.  A  good  roll  on  cinders  or  ash¬ 
es  preferred:  hut  lie  will  not  turn  down 


Donkey  Power  in  Winter 


his  ears  at  a  mud-hole,  if  nothing  better 
oilers.  Afterward,  a  daintily  picked 
meal  of  weeds  and  thistles  or  corn  fodder, 
topped  off  by  a  dessert  of  browse  from 
underbrush  and  orchard  trimmings,  will 
cause  him  to  sing  picans  of  praise. 

With  a  heavy  work  harness,  second¬ 
hand  from  a  former  pony  owner,  a  light 
seven-inch  plow,  half  of  a  lever  spring- 


tooth  harrow  and  half  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wooden,  spike-tooth  harrow.  Ju<  k 
and  I  put  tin-  bush  fruits  into  shape.  A 
hired  team  did  the  heavy  plowing.  Drag¬ 
ging  and  marking  the  furrows  for  potato 
planting  fell  to  Jack  and  me,  and  after 
his  experience  (and  mine  also)  in  the 
berry  rows,  he  drew  as  straight  a  furrow 
as  many  a  shorter-eared  competitor. 
Eater,  a  swap  of  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs  for  a  light,  adjustable  spike-tooth 
cultivator  gave  us  an  ideal  tool  for 
Jack’s  capacity,  and  one  suited  to  the 
Hat  cultivation  now  so  much  advocated. 

This,  with  a  small,  homemade  stone 
boat, ’was  the  total  tillage  equipment, 
and,  with  but  six  available  working  hours 
rneh  day.  Jack  certainly  held  up  bis  end 
of  the  work  of  cultivating  the  berries, 
held  corn  and  potatoes,  besides  raking 
two  acres  of  clover  meadow  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  dump  rake.  A  small  wagon  an¬ 
swered  for  light  hauls,  holding  a  half 
dozen  crates  of  berries  or  three  to  MTg 
barrels  of  bagged  potatoes  or  apples. 
Answering  an  advertisement  in  Tut:  U. 
N.-Y..  we  obtained  a  low,  two-wheeled 
dump  cart,  the  manufacturers  consent¬ 
ing  to  alter  the  shafts  to  fit  Jack,  We 
added  a  homemade  skeleton  platform  with 
end  racks,  and  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  box  gave  us  a  low.  stout,  service¬ 
able  wagon  for  the  rough,  heavier  tasks 
about  the  place.  Iiy  removing  racks  and 
box.  the  tilting  platform  enabled  me  to 
load,  single  handed.  (>xS  feet  colony  coops 
and  heavy  stones,  and  to  stack  on  crates 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.  Replacing  tin- 
box  gave  us  a  most  convenient  manure 


cart,  low  enough  to  he  unloaded  front 
the  ground,  or  to  be  dumped  bodily. 
With  the  rack,  Jack  sturdily  hauled  in 
the  entire  crop  of  hay  and  corn  fodder. 
()1‘  course,  in  order  to  haul  a  creditable 
load  on  this  type  of  curt,  with  but  450 
pounds  of  motive  power,  the  driver  must 
not  expect  to  do  much  riding.  The  in¬ 
tensive  producer  on  a  small  scale  can, 
with  the  cartooned  and  much  misunder¬ 
stood  donkey,  strike  a  happy  medium  be¬ 
tween  back-breaking  hand  work  and  the 
use  of  an  expensive  horse.  lie  will  have 
power  enough  to  handle  the  light-weight 
horse  implements. 

Our  Jack  has  earned  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Ilis  menu  during  the  first  Winter, 
shared  with  a  pair  of  milcli  goats,  was 
bushels  of  oats,  fodder  from  one  acre 
of  field  corn — the  uneaten  stalks  were 
used  for  his  bedding;  gouts  dislike  bed¬ 
ding — and  two  bales  of  a  rather  poor 
grade  of  hay.  On  pleasant  days,  they 
wore  turned  loose  and  allowed  to  browse 
upon  the  trimmings  of  a  dozen  apple 
trees.  I  helieve  that  our  people  are  too 
much  impressed  by  American  cartoonists 
and  humorists,  and  do  not  study  the 
methods  followed  by  economical  foreign 
workers  who  follow  precedents  estab¬ 
lished,  in  some  eases,  in  Scriptural  days. 
These  workers  still  obtain  power  from 
what  would  he  entirely  wasted  in  this 
country,  and,  by  adding  goats  to  their 
equipment,  they  obtain  a  goodly  part  of 
their  food,  drink  and  leather. 

,T.  C.  BROWN. 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 


Home  Soap-Making 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  a  letter  in 
regard  to  using  naphtha  in  soap-making. 
I  have  used  it  and  also  in  Summer 
when  washing  out  of  doors  have  added 
one-half  ‘cup  naphtha  or  gasoline  to  a 
tub  of  warm  (not  hot)  soapsuds,  lotting 
the  clothes  soak  onc-half  to  one  hour. 
In  making  soap  get  a  can  of  lye  or 
potash,  and  full  directions  will  he  found 
with  it  for  making  soap  in  different 
ways.  Fse  the  directions  that  call  for 


His  Best  Girl 


the  soap  grease  to  be  melted  (also  strain 
it  through  a  cloth)  and  add  the  dissolved 
lye,  stirring  constantly.  Fse  one-lialf 
uound  more  grease  than  the  recipe  calls 
for  and  then  when  the  soap  is  still  warm, 
so  you  can  stir  it,  add  a  litth-  gasoline 
at  a  time  and  stir  well  before  adding 


more,  until  you  have  used  one  pint  (do 
this  out  of  doors).  Then  pour  the  soap 
into  molds  to  dry.  The  waxed  paper 
cracker  boxes  are  line.  When  the  soap 
is  hard  tear  away  the  box.  In  cutting 
it  lip  try  putting  a  strong  piece  of  string 
around  it,  and  then  pull  on  both  ends 
so  as  to  draw  the  string  tight  around  tin- 
soap;  it  will  cut  it  much  easier  and 
smoother  than  a  knife  will.  As  we  have 
hard  water  I  add  one  pound  of  powdered 
borax  to  the  melted  grease  before  adding 
the  lye.  This  helps  soften  the  water, 
whitens  the  clothes  and  helps  to  keep 
hands  from  roughening  from  washing.  An 
ounce  of  oil  of  bergamot  added  to  the 
soap  just  before  pouring  put  will  (by 
leaving  out  the  naphtha)  make  it  the 
nicest  kind  of  scented  soap.  It  should 
lie  firm  and  white,  if  the  grease  is 
clean  and  Strained,  and  we  like  it  bet¬ 
tor  than  “bough ten”  soap  for  washing 
hands,  as  the  borax  tends  to  soften  and 
removes  stains,  such  as  paint  or  wheel 
grease.  My  soap  made  in  this  way  is 
nearly  as  white  as  the  white  soaps  on 
the  market  and  “it  floats.” 

MRS.  CORA  II AMII. TO  X . 


Gingerbreap  Pudding. — Grate  finely 
six  ounces  of  stale  bread  and  mix  it  with 
six  ounces  of  finely  shred  suet,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger  and  two  ounces 
of  flour;  now  mix  it  well  with  half  a 
pound  of  golden  syrup,  put  it  into  a 
buttered  mold  and  boil  for  at  least  two 
hours. 


Retailers’ 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 


COFFEE 

Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


LBS.  FOR  $ 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles. 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1  OOO  Miles 

Beyond  loot)  miles  write  f«r  paitii-uliii-- 
.SittisfHCticm  triMTanti  ed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  78  YEARS 


The 
smallest 
stream,  with  a 
few  feet  (all,  has 
power  to  pump  water 
tor  the  house  an  l  barn, 

Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel 

mates  Electricity  lor 
lights,  runs  the  sepuru- 
i  tor,  feed  ostler,  pumpt. 
A  No  cost  fur  open’ I- in.  lit¬ 
tle  nt  tent  ion  heeded. 
Write  for  this  tree 
book  —  it  telle  how 
to  measure  the  pow¬ 
er  of  your  stream 
Mahers  of  all  kinds 
of  wafer  wheels. 

RTZ  WATER  WHER  CO, 
103  Seorge  St.,Hanon)r,Pa. 


WANTFn^0^7,  EHERGETIC  MEN 

II  Hll  I  L  U  in  every  fount)  to  sell  onrT-ig 
lino  of  giiods'ilim-ttofnrmers, 
KXPEkl KNCE  NUT  NK.t'ESs ,\  |<y.  We  fully 
in-: nict  you.  Many  of  tliti  salesmen  of  this 
company  aro  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 


lutfulUng  ouv  blir  sellers  KxvIuhv.  ii-wltory  iriv**n. 
\\V  rumMi  you  the  oapltni.  you  furnish  t lit*  u*Kint<» 
Dai  ry  tbt*  £fo od&t  votir  ow  ri  bov<  in  u  pl.  usiint, 
permanent  a.inl  proflnibh*  Writ*'  u  once 

for  lull  pitrlioulnrs,  giving  a^v  and  occupation* 
moroim  4  0. 


01rc«f 
From 
The 
Well. 


Dont  Drink 
{Stored  Water! 


i  Water  kept  in  a  stor¬ 
age  tank  soon  be- 
comesstale. foul  and 
unfit  to  drink.  The 
Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  furnish¬ 
es  a  constant  supply  of 
Clean,  swec-t  water —  ‘di¬ 
rect  rromthe  welt"— with¬ 
out  the  tt-.e  of  a  storage 
tank  or  other  unsanitary 
container.  C  o  not  f  rod's. 
Easy  to  install.  Costs  but  little.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
SI  7  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  IV ts. 


Stelle'srSapSnouts 


More  Money 

there  ib tl scientific  :  ••Jibuti fur  it. 
explained  in  our  Frse  CatsluQ.  Write  luday 

C.  C.  STELLE,  75  Fifth  Aye.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


See  Them!  Try  Them! 

Tit**/,  ini;  <»Jnl  drying  lip  ]A»Yented 
consnm  flow.  niilhjTin  Id  tin's, 
tmiiriv^-niy,  no  Irak  or 

hi  Turin:;  Simple*  and  price  fist  for  the  asking. 

They  Oho 

„  More  Sap 


tttmp'y  write  a  poital  today.  Wo  will  sendyou  abso¬ 
lutely  free  thea-;  1SS  beautiful  fuU-eolor  tnmplt  cards 
of  pmnta  for  all  purposes— residence ,  barns.  Poors, 
walla,  varnlnhea.cnaine'a  and  eo  on— and  will  quote 
you  positively  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on  .ach 
fine  quality,  cuay-apreadlng,  foug  hurting  puiiitr. 

Suva  one-half  on  paint 
Cut  your  point  cost  in  two. 

Our  iJisr  Famt  Book  teaches 
you  bow.  Kveroote  Ready 
Mixed  Barn  Hal  it,  guaoiirteed 
not  to  Winter  or  chalk  .from  6Si*h 
gslloo;  floor-paint,  guaranteed 
not  to  show  hoot  prints.  $1.06 
per  gallon.  Equal  savings  oft 
all  kinds.  Send  today. 


(jpHestftaiinrn  Rfawftf 

8621  Stores  Bldg.,  Hew  York 


!,o> 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW-  I 
YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

take  long  to  got  them  placed  at.  the  din¬ 
ner  table.  When  the  meal  was  finished 
I  inquired  what  line  of  business  they  fol¬ 
lowed.  One  answered  that  they  were 
traveling  for  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co., 
capital  $300,000,  and  wished  to  take  an 
order  for  the  enlargement  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  whole  family.  I  said  “noth¬ 
ing  doing,”  as  we  .subscribed  for  a  farm 
weekly  that  kept  its  readers  well  posted 
about  almost  nil  the  dishonest  tricks  now 
going  on  to  beguile  the  unwary.  One  of 
them  said:  “I  suppose  you  mean  The 
R.  N.-Y.”  I  answered,  “Yes.”  And  on 
looking  close  at  him  what  do  you  think 
he  had  in  his  hand?  Well,  it  was  my  last, 
issue  of  that  paper,  which  the  rural  car¬ 
rier  had  left  two  hours  before.  He  found 
it  on  the  dinner  table  near  my  place,  as 
I  always  read  part  of  it  while  eating  din¬ 
ner  on  Saturday.  And  what  page  do  you 
think  he  had  open?  Well,  you’ve  guessed 
right — it  was  “Publisher’s  Desk."  lie 
called  you  people  everything  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  but  gentlemen ;  lie  said  what  I 

ought  to  do  was  to  lmrn  the  - -  paper 

up.  I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  also  told  him  that  lie  was  in  the 
worst  county  in  the  country  to  do  any 
business  in  his  line,  for  if  I  was  to  go  out 
to  look  for  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  would  have  the  hardest  job  I  tackled 
Ibis  Winter,  as  most  everyone  who  takes 
a  farm  paper  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  “Sixty 
cents,  please,  for  your  two  lunches,  gen¬ 
tlemen  !  I  have  got  to  get  to  work.” 

They  paid  and  left  cursing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  JOSEPH  SHEEHAN. 

Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


Business 


Two 

Watches 
in  One  & 


but  three  pieces,  went  to  two  people  who 
brought  their  crocks  and  had  them  filled 
with  the  fresh  white  pork,  they  to  do  the 
simple  job  of  salting.  The.  lard  we  try 
out  ourselves,  and  the  12  pounds  of  meat 
trimmings  we  make  into  sausage  of  qual¬ 
ify  that  lias  done  away  with  our  desire 
for  the  store  product.  The  livers  ami 
hearts,  sweetbreads  and  scraps  all  have 
their  own  delicious  flavors,  and  go 
towards  making  the  time  memorable. 

The  liens,  too.  came  in  for  their  goodly 


Pork  sweetbreads !  Whoever  heard  ot 
such  things?  Veal  and  lamb  sweetbreads 
we  knew,  but  this  pig  tidbit  we  never  bad 
until  the  day  the  butcher  came  to  kill  our 
hogs  this  Fall.  Ilf*  generously  informed 
us  this  time,  that  instead  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  for  himself  these  little-known  delica¬ 
cies.  he  would  let  us  have  something  good. 
Forthwith  lie  began  to  fumble  around 
amongst  the  leaves  of  fat  that  link  to¬ 
gether  the  intestines,  and  produced  an  ir¬ 
regular-shaped  mass  of  fat  and  light- 
colored  meat  the  size  and  thickness  of 
one's  hand.  This  he  called  the  sweet- 
e  pig,  and  said  we  were  to  fry 
not  to  burn 
ends  for  bi'eak- 
exoceded  all 


breads  of  tli 

it  with  the  liver,  being  sure 
it.  Well,  we  had  sweetlir 
fast  next  morning,  and  they 
expectations  as  to  delicacy  of  flavor,  and 
with  plenty  of  fresh  liver  we  made  out 
quite  a  breakfast,  and  a  good  start  on  a 
busy  day  in  cutting  up  and  disposing  of 
two  ISO-pound  hogs. 

Previous  years  we  had  sold  one  of  our 
pigs  whole  to  the  meat  man  at  12  cents 
a  pound,  keeping  the  other  for  ourselves 
and  charging  our  account  at  the  same 
rate.  Strict  accounting  last  year  as  to 
cost  of  raising  a  230-pound  hog  on  grain 
and  feed  that  had  to  he  bought  at  retail 
prices,  convinced  us  that  we  must  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  12  cents  per  pound  if  we  were 
to  make  anything  on  pigs.  After  deduct¬ 
ing  purchase  price,  cost  of  feed,  killing, 
etc.,  we  cleared,  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
just  $-1  each  on  two  hogs.  This  was  small 
profit  indeed,  and  it  pointed  to  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  time,  and  energy  spent  during 
seven  or  eight  months  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pig.  The.  cost  of  feeding  was 
heavy,  but  we  have  no  skim-milk  for  the 
young  pigs,  and  wo  must  raise  them  on 
wheat  middlings,  tankage,  salt  aud  char¬ 
coal.  until  they  are  five  months  of  age, 
finishing  on  corn  and  water  with  some 
middlings.  Raising  our  own  corn  would 
help  some  to  reduce  the  cost  on  two  hogs, 
but  more  on  four  hogs,  so  this  last  year  we 
bought  four  six-weeks-old  pigs,  raised 
plenty  of  corn,  and  planned  In  cut  up  and 
sell  at  retail  at  least  three  of  the  hogs, 
keeping  the  fourth  for  ourselves. 

We  had  doubts  at  first  about  our  ability 
to  sell  three  at  once,  so  decided  to  dress 
two  hogs  the  first  of  November  before 
pork  took  its  usual  drop  of  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound  later  on  in  the  month. 

Accordingly,  we  informed  our  friends  in 
our  home  town,  as  well  as  in  the  nearby 
city,  that  we  would  have  some  fresh  na¬ 
tive  pork  the  next  Saturday.  The  first 
three  ’phone  calls  in  town  brought  orders 
for  three  whole  roasts,  also  indications 
that  fresh-killed  pork  was  in  considerable 
demand.  The  success  of  the  idea  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  hearing  from  the  city  folks, 
as  they  and  their  friends  wanted  about 
everything  to  be  had  from  the  pigs,  iu 
fact  it  developed  that  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  supply,  and  at  prices  consid¬ 
erably  above  those  for  Western  pork, 
namely  25  cents  for  roasts,  20  cents  for 
fresh  shoulders,  16  cents  for  salt  pork, 

25  cents  for  whole  hams  and  22  cents  for 
bacon. 

Accordingly,  we  notified  the  butcher  to 
be  on  hand  Friday,  and  at  4  P.  M.,  lie  and 
his  helper  appeared  in  the  driveway  with 
his  big  tub  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 

The  operation  of  cleaning  and  dressing 
was  over  in  just  an  hour  and  the  two 
pigs  hung  under  the  shod  to  cool  off, 
preparatory  to  cutting  up  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  At  eight  o’clock  the  next  day  the 
porkers  were  nicely  cut  into  all  the  hand¬ 
some  separate  roasts,  shoulders,  hams, 
bacons,  fat,  etc.,  and  the  smell  of  fresh  '<  al- 
meat  and  an  air  of  plenty  pervaded  the  (  ‘mnectii-ut. _ 

whole  place.  The  roasts  for  the  different  Tfue  Farm 

people  were  then  Wrapped  up,  whole  or  in 

part  as  ordered,  names  and  prices  marked  The  Enlarged 

on  them,  and  laid  aside  in  a  cool  place  Just  as  we  were  al 
till  delivered  by  team  or  until  the  city  dinner  on  Saturday  ( 
folks  came  in  their  autos  for  theirs  and  per  young  (fellows, 
the  roasts  for  their  friends.  A  good  thing  knocked  at  the  door  an 
about  this  business  is  that  it  is  on  a  cash  I  stepped  to  the  door 
basis,  and  by  night  we  knew  just  where  were  tree  agents,  tol 
we  were  as  far  as  roasts  and  shoulders  nothing  I  needed.  One 
were  concerned.  had  nothing  to  sell,  1 

The  heads  and  feet  wo  turned  over  to  wanted  was  somethin! 
our  meat  man.  The  pork  for  salting,  all  that  ease  to  walk  ri> 


No  longer  do  you  need  two 
different  watches  —  one 
strong,  to  stand  hard 
daily  usage;  the  other  of 
Handsome  Appearance 
for  Sunday  and  *' dress-up” 
occasions.  For  here  is  a 
watch  combining  sturdy 
construction  with  Beauty, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Pigs  in  Plenty 


share  of  meat  ration,  and  at  a  good  profit. 
The  lungs,  stomach,  etc.,  with  the  cooked 
si. in  from  the  lard  pieces  make  hens  lay 
when  each  egg  looks  very  much  like  a 
nickel.  The  hams  and  bacon  we  cure  at 
home  with  a  brine,  the  formula  of  which 
we  have  hit  upon  after  much  inquiry  and 
many  trials,  and  these  hums  and  bacons 
are  nearly  all  to  he  delivered  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Out  of  the  two  hogs  we  kept  one 
shoulder,  four  pounds  salt  pork  and  15 
pounds  lard,  not  counting  sausage,  livers, 
etc.  The  profits  follow  : 

Cost  of  2  young  pigs . $10.00 

Dost  of  feed  for  0  months..  19.30 
Cost  of  dressing  . .  2.50 


No.  217  is  eased  in  20  year 
gold-filled,  dust-proof  case. 
It  is  an  accurate  time-keep¬ 
er,  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Plain,  easy-to-reacl 
figures  on  dial,  dignified 
aud  beautiful.  $25  and  up, 
according  to  kind  of  case. 

Ask  your  jeweler  in  show  you  No. 
2X7  when  you're  next  in  town.  The 
Purple  Itihboa  on  South  Benil 
Watches,  ns  shown  above,  helps  you 
know  them  instantly.  Send  for  68 
page  watch  book  describing  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  South  Bend  Watches. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

Owned  by  the  Studcbakers 
550$  Studcbaker  St, 

South  licnd  Indiana 


Protection  When  Thrashing 

Noting  the  inquiry  by  M.  W.  D.,  page 
91,  in  regard  to  irritation  caused  by 
thrashing,  I  beg  to  say:  If  he  will  have 
an  overshirt  made  from  A.  R.  A.  bed¬ 
ticking.  feather-proof  quality,  close  fit¬ 
ting  wrist,  bands,  and  collar,  with  snug 
fitting  belt  around  the  waist,  skirt  long 
enough  to  roach  the  knee,  strip  to  the 
undershirt,  then  put  the  ticking  shirt 
on  over  till  and  go  to  work,  it  will  he 
a  shield  front  dust,  wheat  beards,  cockles, 
lice  and  everything.  None  of  them  can 
get  through.  It  is  worn  as  described 
above  by  workers  who  whip,  spread, 
turn,  take  up.  gather,  break  aud  dress 
flax.  Flax  dust  and  splinters  will  go 
through  ordinary  clothing. 

New  York.  jiilks  de  long. 


fIXOZEN  IN  ICE 
KEEPS  PERFECT  TIME' 


Chicken  Pfe. 

Take  one  good  fat  chicken,  cut  up, 
season,  cook  until  done,  then  take  two- 
thirds  of  a  quart  of  thick  sour  cream,  a 
little  salt,  one  tablespoon  fill  of  butter 
and  make  a  thick  hatter — quite  thick. 
Take  a  baking  pan,  put  in  a  layer  qf 
chicken,  then  a  batter,  also  a  few  slices 
of  butter,  until  your  pan  is  full,  then 
pour  the  juice  the  chicken  was  cooked 
ill  over  the  whole.  Bake  until  done.  I 
put  in  a  pinch  of  soda  on  account  of  the 
sour  cream.  This  is  very  rich,  of  course, 
but  very  fine.  mart  e.  i,eake. 

New  York. 


Don’t 
Throw 
||j>  That 
PfvChair 


'■Jr  '  You  can 

stain  easily  make 

it  like  new  in  a  jiffy.  Paint  and 
varnish  it  with  one  application. 

Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 
will  enable  you  to  save  many  dollars 
and  preserve  the  things  valued  “for  nld 
times’  sake"— l>y  renewing  the  furniture 
jl  th» l  'h  scarred  and  marred— reflnish- 
rge,  ja  ing  chairs,  woodwork,  etc. 

Lucas  Parnish  Slain  is  made  in 
1®  attractive  colors  in  such  ns  t.lght 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

1  Gombault’s  1 


Well  Dressed  for  Business 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


CA|4  —  It  Is  jiene-| 
rul  tratlnfc,  boo  til¬ 
ing  and  lieitlinu.  aid 
1L  A  for  all  Old  Sorts. 
I II B  IS  r  it  i h o  a  ,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls. 

Corns  aid 
n umafl  Bunions. 
HAUSTIO  BALSAM  has 
UO  utpiid  a.s 

DOU  V  a  IJuiliUMit. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


Onk,  Dark  Oak,  Mahogany.  Rose¬ 
wood.  Walnut,  etc.  Send  20c  for  a 
trial  can— uutficient  to  hi  1 1  ah  2  ehulra. 

Valuable  book  sent  free. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Office  11  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Giant 
Painter 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  wilt  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  (hat 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  TAINT  — proved 
best  by  6G  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tulls  all  about  l’aint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me,  DO 
IX  NuW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.VL  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

GornllUl,  Tex. — “Ouo  bottlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  riiL*uni<Ut*m  wore  &ood  thou  1130.00  paid  lu 
dorlor’s  bill*.1’  oriO  A.  DKYER, 

Pritr  SI. 50  por  bottle.  Sold  by  UrUKKisUj  or  sent 
by  uh  expiOMN  prepaid.  Writ*?  h  r  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILUAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


JERSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

■  i>«  a  »latt'ln-Pri<'«lu>i  Hull  D  strong 

constitution,  impailor  we  believe  to  that  u*  any  other 
filthy  breed.  Hence  his  value  for  gnifllup  up  ordi¬ 
nary  herds.  A  Cornell  bulletin  describe*  results 
vermeil  in  grading  up  its  herd  of  twenty  con  -  The 
row,  Freddie,  three-quarter-:  Holstein,  in  f«i  ty-five 
reeks  produced  11, iwo,  pounds  of  mill.,  containing 
113  pounds  of  tmttcrful.  or  3.53  pounds.  Kuby,  flnce- 
quu rtei’3  Holstein,  produced  in  forty-eight  weeks. 
11,0*1  pounds  of  milk,  containing  iSDpoiimU  of  but- 
toiTat,  ot  o.l*  per  cent.  This  shows  what  a  purebred 
tlolstein  hull  will  do.  Investigate  the  big  "  lllnck- 

nnd-Wbites.” 

Send  for  FREE  111  uni  rated  Ik  script ive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro.Vt. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Bull! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average  —  489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They’ll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  “The  Story  of  The 
Jersey.”  It’s  free  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330 West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


Pietje  22nd 

I'ietje  22ik1  Son  has  23  A.  D.  O.  (laugh¬ 
ters,  one  with  a  butter  record  of  32.01 
pounds  in  seven  days,  and  two  ‘ J  1.41  and 
31.18. 

Galled  Horse  ;  Ailing  Fowls 

1.  I  have  a  good  work  horse  which 
when  worked  steadily  gets  sore  on  top 
of  neck  under  collar:  seems  to  be  scaly, 
a  kind  of  grease.  Collar  tits  perfectly. 
l(c  throws  his  head  and  acts  wild  when 
putting  collar  on  or  in  taking  off:  acts 
well  in  every  other  way.  2.  What  is  the 
exact  cause,  prevention  or  core  for  poul¬ 
try  with  swollen  head,  eyes  closed  from 
same.  I  am  exercising  precautions  in 
proper  care,  such  as  housing  with  clean¬ 
liness.  etc.  \v.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Probably  a  gall  from  having  worn 
an  ill-litting  collar  at  some  time,  or  from 
having  been  Compelled  *o  hack  heavy 
loads  without  breeching.  These  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  if  neglected,  sometimes  lead 
in  a  elu-onic  inflammation  of  the  deeper 
struct  lives  with  the  formation  of  "sit- 
fasts”  which  have  to  he  dissected  out 
beforfe  ft  cure  can  be  effected.  Simple 
galls  should  be  treated  by  so  arranging  or 
padding  the  harness  as  to  remove  all 
pressure  from  the  affected  part  and  bath¬ 
ing  the  sore  in  such  astringent  lotions  as 
sugar  of  lead.  20  grains  to  the  ounce. 

2.  Swollen  heads  in  poultry  may  be 

the  result  of  severe  colds,  roup,  chicken 
pox  or  other  diseases.  Roup  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Remove  the  sick  birds  from  the 
flock  to  avoid  spread  of  the  contagion. 
Clean  up  and  disinfect  the  quarters, 
using  whitewash  on  tlm  walls  and  perches 
and  boiling  water  to  clean  all  utensils. 
Add  permanganate  of  potash  to  the 
drinking  water  of  the  flock,  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Less 
if  the  fowls  will  not  drink  a  solution  of 
this  strength.  The  same,  or  a  stronger, 
solution  may  be  used  as  a  dip  for  the  af¬ 
fected  fowls’  heads.  Treatment  of  true 
roup  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  should 
be  prevented  by  proper  sanitation  and 
avoidance  of  exposure  ol  the  flock  to  sick 
fowls  or  to  quarters  where  it  bas  been 
prevalent.  M.  8.  u. 

Milk  and  Cream  by  Parcel  Post 

What  is  the  handiest  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  way  of  shipping  cream  (pints 
and  quarts)  by  parcel  post?  Do  not  want 
to  use  glass  bottles — too  beav.v.  Is  there 
a  reliable  paper  or  fibre  vessel  on  the 
market  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  shipping  butter,  one  to 
three-pound  packages?  I  do  not  intend 
to  ship  at  a  greater  distance  than  20 
miles.  l>.  w.  j. 

We  are  not  able  to  learn  of  any  satis¬ 
factory  package  for  shipping  milk  and 
cream  by  post.  At  one  time  bottles  made 
of  paper  or  wood  fibre  were  tried,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
we  think  they  have  been  given  up  by 


Son  58314 

in  which  lie  was  interested  be  was  urged 
by  the  attorneys  in  a  dog  case  to  help 
them.  lie  was  paid  a  fee  of  $250  by  the 
plaintiff.  Voluminous  evidence  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  show  that  the  defendant  shot 
the  dog  in  malice.-  while  other  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  dog  bad  attacked 
the  defendant.  Vest  took  no  part  in  the 
trial  and  was  not  disposed  to  speak.  The 
attorneys,  however,  urged  him  to  make  a 
speech,  else  their  client  Would  not  think 
be  bad  earned  bis  fee.  Being  thus  urged 
be  arose,  scanned  the  face  of  each  jury¬ 
man  for  a  moment,  and  said  : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  The  best 
friend  a  man  bas  in  the  world  may  turn 
against  him  and  become  his  enemy.  Ilis 
son  or  daughter  that  be  has  reared  with 
loving  care  may  prove  ungrateful.  Those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  Ihose 
whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and 
our  good  name,  may  become  traitors  to 
their  faith.  The  money  that  a  man  has 
be  may  lose.  It  Hies  away  from  him,  per¬ 
haps  when  be  needs  it  most.  A  man’s 
reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment 
of  ill  considered  action.  The  people  who 
are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us 
honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the 
first  to  throw  the  stone  of  malice  when 
failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our  heads. 
The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that 
a  man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  tin* 
one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that 
never  proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous 
is  his  dog.  A  man’s  dog  stands  by  him  in 
prosperity  and  in  poverty,  in  health  and 
in  sickness.  lie  will  sleep  on  the  cold 
ground,  where  the  wintry  winds  blow  and 
fhe  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may 
l»e  near  Ins  master's  side,  lie  will  kiss 
the  band  that  has  no  food  to  offer;  he  will 
lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in 
encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the 
world.  lie  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper 
master  as  if  he  were  a  prince.  When  all 
■  itlier  friends  desert  he  remains.  When 
riches  take  wings  and  reputation  falls  to 
pieces  he  is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the 
sun  in  its  journey  through  the  heavens. 
If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  out¬ 
cast  in  the  world,  friendless  and  home¬ 
less,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  priv¬ 
ilege  than  Hint  of  accompanying  him,  to 
guard  againsl  danger,  to  tight  against  his 
enemies.  And  when  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes,  and  death  takes  the  master  in  his 
embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  away  in  (lie 
cold  ground,  no  matter  if  all  other  friends 
pursue  their  way.  there  hv  the  graveside 
will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  be¬ 
tween  his  paws,  liis  eyes  sail,  but  open  in 
alert  watchfulness,  faithful  and  true  even 
in  death.” 

Then  Vest  sat  down.  He  had  spoken  in 
a  low  voice,  without  a  gesture.  He  made 
no  reference  to  the  evidence  or  merits  of 
the  case.  When  he  finished  judge  and 
jury  were  wiping  their  eyes.  The  jury 
filed  out,  but  soon  returned  with  a  ver¬ 
dict  m  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  $500,  lie 
had  sued  for  $200.  It  is  even  said  that 
some  of  the  jurors  wanted  to  hang  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Henry’s  standard  work  on 
Jive  stock  feeding  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  Prof. 

B.  Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25.  from  Trf,  R.  N.-Y..  333  W.  30th 


QUALITY 

CflD  Clil  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
rUn  OHLl  service:  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs..  2  oz.  milk 
and  HIT  lbs..  1  oz.  test  minted  butler;  those  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  lias  15  sires  with  gal  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  SO  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  ami  dams.  Address. 
E.W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  or  Ell  wood  Stephenson,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS— 866-940  BUTTER 

Yeung  Bull — Grand  D.’iin  and  Her  Sister's  Records. 
1 1  is , Sire— a  son  of  the  great  ICininoiit  Raleigh,  Brice, 
JfiO.  Young  Hulls  from  test  oil  dains.  theft'  sire  is  out  of  an 
Wle-lli.  Butter  Islitnil  I’ow— #.‘il)-$S0.  Cows  ami  Heifer.-  High 
Pcodacins  Blond  tor  Sale.  Oakwootl  Farm.  R  3,  Newburgh,  li  t 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  up;  heifers.  $50  and  up.  AH 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldn.  Pittsburoh.  Pa. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

OOfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
4UVI  euivs.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  till  clays.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  #7  5  to 
(Si 35  per  head 

inf!  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yi.  old  heifers 
IUU  bred  to  gnod  registered  TJ.  K.  bulls.  PrleeSSBS 
to  #75  per  head.  Two  line  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  llols-iein  bull  calf  tor  #50. 

F  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON.  SoniiDilale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


sale-Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls  (*:^a?rai’i! 

Registered  stock.  Payne  Whitney  Estate,  Manhasset  L.  I. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

SO  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that,  till  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  Iheni 
yourselves. 

Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding.  L 
26  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Registered  Yearling  Jersey  Bull 

FOR  SALE.  WJI.  -McWHOKTER,  Argyle.  N .  Y. 


HORSES 


Pays  The 
I  xl*PPn  Freight  & 
Ul  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $Ul.UUOCIiani|iion 
CARNOT  (tSfiCROi  than  does  any 
oilier  breeder  In  America  For 
Pen-herons.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Prices  right  Terms  lusuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middlelleld.  Ohio  K.  K.  Station, 
Past  Orwell,  O.  on  Petinn.  It.  It. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nErea«sys 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaes  whoso  Ham  ha-  a  ?!' 57  Record  and 
113.30  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but.  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


SUFFOLK  STALLIONS 

THIS  breed  is  noted  for  their  solid  chestnut  color,  big 
barrel,  wide  ill  front  mid  behind, short  legs  mul  a  per- 
leet  dis|»oitiun.  We  hilVo  several  imported  ton  ni  nes 
>\  hose  stall  ion  colts  are  for  sale  that  possess  both  quality 
ami  size,  ages  one  lo  four 

PIEDMOUNT  FARMS 

K  W.  OKIE 

Marshall  ....  Virginia 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three  years  old.  sound,  sorrel  chestnut. with 
white  stripe  ill  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Bate, 
Morgan;  Sire,  .Standard,  With  careful  band  ling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feed  right  along.  L.  0.  LIT CHFIELO ,  Midtllebury,  Vt. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Parcheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kiftanning,  Pa. 


Hnktpin  Riill  Half  "he  mouth  old  Large,  straight, 
noisiein  DUII oair  evmlly  niarke(,_  Timor  nearest 

dams  of  sire  average  3(1  lbs.  Butter  in  seven  days. 
Ham  of  ealf  big  and  straight;  well  bred,  Price,  regis¬ 
tered  $40,  GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.  Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Caives  F"r0 ! 

offer.  THE  GATES  IIOMESTEAO  FARM,  Chittcnaiipr  N  Y. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  .lennets.  Saddle  Stallions.  Geldings,  Mares 
ami  (,’olts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants, 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


SPANISH  JACK  FOR  SALE 

8  yours  old.  Black:  weight,  about  R50  lbs.;  sure  foal 
getter,  ami  will  move  than  pay  for  himself  every 
yon .  41F.OKG F  A  lit.  MR.  Lebanon,  N.  \ 


A  Fine  Herd  Sire 

’File  picture  shows  L’ietjc  22nd  Soil 
58*514.  bred  at  WooOerest  Farm.  He  was 
born  March  8.  1009.  His  sire  was  Home¬ 
stead  Girl  De  Kid  Sarcastic  T.ad,  who 
had  105  A.  15.  O.  daughters  and  2S  proven 
sons.  Ilis  dam,  l’ietje  22nd,  was  import¬ 
ed  from  Holland,  and  in  her  eighth  year 
made  31.02  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  and  128.3s  pounds  in  30  days. 


most  dairymen.  If  anyone  has  found 
a  suitable  package  for  such  shipping  we 
would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Senator  Vest’s  Tribute  to  the  Dog 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever 
paid  to  the  dog  was  delivered  by  Senator 
Vest,  of  Missouri,  some  years  ago.  lie 
was  attending  court  in  a  country  town, 
and  while  waiting  for  the  trial  of  the  case 


SPOT  PARM  HOLSTEINS,  SIS 

;»  UuIkUmii  heifer  calves,  $15 
•■in -I • ,  expi-HM.  pi*  10,  in  lots  of  5. 
Repislom!  lienv.r,  ffiUU.  Bulls, 
$26  toSiuO  s  1'  gintiuvJ  2-year- 
olds.  duo  in  Sejiu,  JUKI)  each. 
Grade  ®4(i  up  Car  loud 

prude. \ eui  li iip-mul 2  year-olds, 
$30  each,  in  registered  cows, 
bo ii IP  with  records  20  to  25  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  bred  to  3l-lb. 
bull.  Also  10  registered  Berk, 
shire  sou  s  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REftCAN,  fully,  N.  Y. 


born  Oct.  15, 
H  o  1 s  to  i  u 
hut],  more 
black  t  li  a  n 

white:  3r,.til-lb.siro:20.29-lh.  dam.  Price, $lOUouly, for 

quick  vile.  Solid  for  jiOdlgl'Pe.  Clovutdale  Farm.  CliBilottc,  N  I 


Ontario  Pietje  Alban 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world's  records,  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  ill  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with  tables  arid  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


JiriiiiiiiiiimmiuiiitiimitMiiitiiMiumimimiiiMitmiimMiiitiiiiKiiiipMMiiiMiMMMtMiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMi 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

;  *y<m  can  buy  for  $50.00  a  Holstein-Friesian 
=  Bull  Calf  5  mo’s  old.  more  while  than  Mack. 

1  whose  extended  pedigree  shows  7  noted  sires 
1  who  have  46  daughters  with  A.R.U.  records 
from  30  to  4 1.06  lbs?  2  world's  record  dams, 

:  each  with  2  daughters,  one  30  lbs.  Another 
|  dam  with  2  daughters,  one  25.5  lb.  andone 
I  with  3  daughters,  each  otic  36  lbs. 

Ij  you  •» >v  tutrreoled  tc/*i/<*  or 

1  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  . 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


Why  Buy  at  Sales? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  ami  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  Must  vacate  one 
farm.  a'.rl  offer  Keg  Holstein  t'oivs,  bred  heifers  and 
.v  earliugs  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves,  $25  and  up. 
Service  bull,  $75.  Satisfiotl  customers  everywhere. 

HILLHURST  FARM  M  I  N  N S  V JLLE,  n!"  Y 


AWTHUbJ  COLLINS^ 

Moor  C5»0*«r  M  j 


Make  pigg  pay 

Breed  the  pig  that  urwa-Col. 
linn'  Jar  say  Rad.  Matures 

quieter,  ,«  hardier,  larger  and 
more  prollfle.  Booklet  free. 


©75e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Limit  With  “  Game  Laws” 

Last  Summer  1  shot,  a  female  skunk 
in  my  barnyard,  and  a  few  days  later  I 
found  seven  baby  skunks  crawling  about 
on  my  barn  floor  too  weak  to  hardly 
move.  T  picked  these  skunks  up  and 
placed  them  in  a  large  box,  giving  them 
warm  milk  twice  a  day  for  several  weeks. 
Finally  believing  that  they  were  large 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves  I  took 
six  of  them  down  to  my  potato  patch 
and  placed  them  in  an  old  woodchuck 
hole;  the  seventh  being  the  “titman”  and 
much  smaller,  I  kept  it,  intending  to  let 
it  go  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  had  de¬ 
cided  to  take  it  down  where  I  let  the 
rest  of  them  go  the  next  time  I  was  going 
that  way  and  was  able  to  carry  it,  but 
just  at  this  time  a  game  warden  came 
in,  and  the  result  was  my  paying  a  fine 
of  $10  and  $1.50  costs.  I  paid  this  un¬ 
der  protest  and  wrote  the  Conservation 
Commission  in  regards  to  the  matter 

Now  when  I  saw  the  skunks  on  the 
barn  floor  I  could  do  one  of  three  things, 
first  kill  them,  second  let  them  die,  or 
do  just  as  I  did.  To  all  of  the  above  I 
have  absolute  proof,  I  at  no  time  made 
any  pretense  of  hiding  them,  in  fact  they 
were  in  almost  open  view,  where  any¬ 
one  going  about  the  buildings  could  see 
them. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  law 
against  keeping  skunks  in  coufiuement, 
and  I  realize  that  my  chance  of  ever  re¬ 
covering  that  fine  is  almost  nix;  however, 
I  at  least  can  do  what  I  can  to  show  up 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission,  which  in  reality  ought  to  be 
called  the  Condemnation  Commission,  I 
am  absolutely  unable  to  see  where,  if  I 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  Ilf  y 
would  cofiscrrc  anything,  J.  coe  Ginns, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  reaches  the  limit  of  a 
fool  law  and  it  should  he  used  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  If  Mr.  Gibbs  had  killed  the 
skunks  nr  let  them  die  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  arrest  for  cruelty  to  dumb 
animals.  When  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  once  gets  hold  of  these  fines  you 
cannot  pry  them  away  with  a  crowbar. 
The  only  way  to  get  the  money  back  is 
to  put  a  special  bill  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Now  let  ns  all  get  together  and 
make  an  example  of  this.  Mr.  Gibbs 
should  get  his  Assemblyman  to  introduce 
such  a  bill  and  we  should  all  pitch  in 
and  help  it  through  the  Legislature.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  help.  It:  nmy  he  a  small 
matter,  but  we  can  make  it.  large  enough 
to  shake  some  of  the  conservatism  out  of 
the  Conservation  Commission. 

Temporary  Hoghouse 

1  am  short  of  room  and  contemplate 
putting  three  shotes  in  a  wagon-shed, 
flooring  part  and  leaving  part  ground 
floor  for  feeding.  It  is  dark  and  I  could 
possibly  get  a  small  window  in.  Will 
this  lack  of  light  be  detrimental  to  shotes? 

New  York.  tt„  ir.  F. 

Sunlight  and  reasonable  warmth  are 
very  essential  if  one  expects  shotes  to 
make  good  gains  through  the  Winter.  If 
the  quarters  in  your  wagon-shed  will  he 
cold  and  the  least  bit  damp,  1  should 
put  in  all  the  window  space  possible.  You 
will  then  be  more  sure  of  your  pigs  re¬ 
maining  in  good  health,  and  better  gains 
will  be  insured.  n.  F.  J. 

The  Troublesome  Dog 

I  do  not.  agree  with  you  in  your  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  reader  who  is  bothered  by  a 
neighbor's  ill-ninnuoml  dog.  The  dog,  in 
my  estimation,  is  entirely  blameless.  He 
cannot  help  it.  because  he  was  brought  up 
ill-mannered.  The  hotter  way  I  think  is 
to  get  an  nnmumia  gun  and  use  it  on  the 
dog.  If  dog  persists  in  annoying  others, 
just  lend  them  the  gun  and  the  dog  will 
soon  learn  it  is  wrong  to  annoy  strangers, 

1  have  bred  dogs  for  my  own  pleasure  for 
many  years,  and  have  always  found  them 
among  my  best  friends.  j.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Horse  with  Sweeny 

M  ill  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a 
horse  that  has  sweeny  in  both  shoulders? 
llow  long  does  it  take  to  till  them  out? 

Ohio.  D.  E.  c. 

The  muscles  may  never  fill  in  again. 
The  wasting  in  many  instances  is  due 
to  some  chronic  lameness  of  the  feet, 
such  as  founder,  navicular  disease,  side- 
bones,  ringbones,  or  corns.  We  cannot 
give  a  confident  opinion  without  seeing 
the  horse.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  hand  rub  the  parts  briskly  several 
times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with  a 


liniment  composed  of  a  mixture  of  one 
on  nee  _  of  turpentine  and  aqua  ammonia 
and  six  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Stop 
using  the  liniment  for  a  few  days  when 
the  skin  becomes  irritated.  A.  s.  A. 

Big  Cow  Story 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
the  inclosed  clipping.  Is  it  true?  Could 
a  cow  produce  21  gallons  or  84  quarts  of 
milk  in  12  hours,  being  milked  only  twice 
a  day,  or  night  and  morning?  I  would 
like  to  know  how  true  it  is.  J.  W.  B. 

West  Tampa,  Fla. 

It  does  sound  fishy.  Let’s  see :  84 
quarts  is  equal  to  ISO  pounds.  If  she 
continued  this  rate  of  production  for  300 
days  out  of  the  year,  she  would  have  a 
year’s  record  of  54,000  pounds  of  milk. 
The  best  yearly  record  of  the  Jersey 
breed  to  date  is  18,782,0  pounds;  thal  of 
the  Guernsey  is  24,008  pounds;  and  a 
Holstein  has  produced  2S.403.7  pounds 
in  one  year.  This  cow  gave  an  average 
of  36  quarts  per  day  for  361  consecutive 
days.  N<mc  of  these  record-breakers 
equal  the  cow  that  you  mention.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  as  sceptical  as  the  old 
farmer  who  visited  a  circus  and  saw  a 
camel  for  the  first  time.  After  watching 
the  camel  eat  and  drink  and  move  around 
in  its  clumsy  way  for  a  time,  he  turned 
away  with  a  snort  of  incredulity,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “There  ain’t  no  such  animal.” 

M.  B.  D. 

Sudan  Grass  in  New  Jersey 

The  following  report  is  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  .Station  at  New 
Brunswick : 

"It  resembles  Johnson  grass  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  is  closely  related  to  the  sorg¬ 
hums.  When  seeded  broadcast  for  forage 
the  plant  grows  from  throe  to  five  feet 
high  with  stems  about  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil. 

“This  crop  is  a  warm  weather  annual, 
and  can  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  soon  after 
corn  planting  time.  The  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  and  fertilization  are  much 
the  same  as  for  millet.  Where  the  sea¬ 
son  is  long  enough,  the  crop«will  furnish 
two  or  three  cuttings.  A  period  of  60 
to  00  days  is  required  for  maturing  the 
first  cutting,  and  40  to  60  days  for  the 
succeeding  cuttings.  In  New  Jersey, 
from  New  Brunswick  north,  but  one  good 
cutting  can  be  depended  upon  safely. 
South  of  New  Brunswick,  a  second  cut¬ 
ting  may  be  secured  under  favorable  sea¬ 
sonal  and  soil  conditions. 

“Last  year,  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  Sudan  grass  was 
compared  wtih  Japanese  millet.  From 
one  cutting  a  yield  per  acre  of  10.2  tons 
of  green  forage  was  obtained  from  Sudan 
grass  and  8.7  tons  of  Japanese  millet.  A 
second  growth  of  about  four  tons  per 
aero  green  weight  was  made  but  not  cut. 
The  forage  is  coarse,  much  like  millet. 
When  the  price  of  seed  is  not  too  high, 
Sudan  grass  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
millets  for  a  warm  weather  forage  crop.” 

Sweet  Clover  and  Milk 

The  recent  article  by  O.  F.  Jensen,  of 
Iowa  State  College  on  Sweet  clover  states 
tile  case  clearly  ami  accurately,  I  have 
only  one  criticism  to  make,  that  is  that  he 
says  it  is  reported  that  the  plant  will 
sometimes  taint  cow’s  milk.  It  may  be 
that  it  will,  but  I  have  fed  this  crop  for 
several  years,  and  am  as  particular  about 
tin'  milk  as  I.  very  well  could  be,  and  have 
never  as  yet  noticed  any  such  result. 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  15,  WING. 


If  You  Want 

some  high  class  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle,  plan  now  to 
be  at  our  9th  Syracuse  Sale 
at  the  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  March  7- 
8,  1916.  You  can  make 

More  Money 

in  raising  and  developing  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
than  in  any  other  farm  pur¬ 
suit,  and  if  you  will 

Attend 

this  sale  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
select  from  over  150  of  some  of  the 
best  representatives  of  sonic  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  country. 

A  lot  of  high  record  A.  R.O.  stock 
of  the  kind  that  will  come  hack,  30- 
lb.  cows,  20-lb.  two-ycar-olds,  etc. 

THIS  IS  THE  REAL  SALE 

OF  THE  SEASON.  DO  NOT  MISS  IT 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  and 
PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  LIverpool!rns  y. 


Spring  Farm 
Kmc  Pontiac 


King  Pontiae 
14th. 

No.  133407 


The  StrlcKmnd 
Farm-’ herd  of  over  100 
Holstein-FrcBians. headed  by  the 
famous  "Spring  Farm  KingFonliac 
14th"  is  protected  from  disease  germs 
and  its  homo  made  clean  and  bright  by 

fA  RBOLA 

A  enow  white  mineral  paint  combined  with  the  most 
powertul  germicide— 30 1. men  stronger  than  carbolic 
and  yet  absolutely  safe.  Destroysilice, mites, fly  eggs. 
H  etc  Prevents  gfauikrs.  foot  anil  mouth  disease 

■  cholera,  roup.  etc.  Faints  health  and  sunshine  into 
WtJnrk  places.  Great  value  too/i  farmers.  To  Is  cep  your 

M  barns  .pens, coops  clean  and  bright .  paint  with  Carbola. 
■  A  trial  package  for  25c — enough  to  disinfect  300  sq.  ft. 
Id  lbs.  (til  gal. 5  for?1  00  pHiS  delivery  charges. 
■■  20  "  (a)  *')  for $2  00 delivered. 

■  bo  **  (£0  “  )  for  M  00  •• ~ 

Your  dealer  wilt  supply  . 

Hyoit.  If  not  write  us.  - ^3, 

Carbola  Ch^m.  Co.  J 

Dept  R  M 

7  East  42nd  Street  1  ■ 

New  York 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

TllJE  MOORE  UK  OS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

~ HORSES  In 

PERCHER0N  STALLION  LSI 

Four  years.  Sure  breeder. 

CHARLES  cool. I  V,  ..  Rock  Tavern,  W.  Y. 

REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  For  Sale 

Two  black  studs  coming  four  years  old,  Two  black 
mares  coining  three  and  four. 

ABRAM  MARTIN,  -  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  Stallions  and  Fillies 

BELOING  FARM,  -  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


A.  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


CHEAP  CCCQ — Dried  Salvage  Grain 
'*rlc**~  ”  stU  from  milt  fire.  Feed¬ 
ing  value  uninjured.  Price  Low.  Ask  for  sample* 

BARTLETT  CO.,  Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

$25  each,  from  A.  R.  dams.  J.  &  C  Putnam.  Oanvers,  Mass. 

SWISS  MILCH  fiOflTS!70“K5''JJEo“,c,& 

spring  kids  now,  at  special  prices.  Inquiries  con¬ 
taining  stamp  answered.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


What  a  Handsome  Aristocratic  Airedale ! 

“Pomeroy’s  Autocrat” 

A.  K.  C.  204974.  AT  STUD. 

Absolutely  right.  Racked  by  31  champions  in  6 
gcnointlons.  Sired  l  y  Champion  Hi*  highness  ex 
Rwlvcller's  Belle  11' Ayr.  nlm  by  Champion  Soudan 
Swlvcller.  On  both  rides  to  Champion  Mic  ter  Briar, 
world  ►  great***  bcarhunf«nt>ii|  sine  of  h champions. 
IF  YOC  OWN  an  KXTHA  Qf  A UTY  FEMALE  A1K- 
DAI.iJ  save  this  ud  until  n-.dod.  Ship  direct  to  me 
amt  bo  sure  of  *aMsfn<  tors-  tr>  . Vihhh'  and  largo 
litters.  Food  for  vaJunhln  dog*  and  eu-t  cost,  the 
wuua  Breed  for  quality  anil  pi  a**,  Keep  standard 
lip.  We  have  owned  this  famous  farm  lorfOii  years 
and  arc  strictly  reliable  and  responsible.  Service  $25 
with  pedigree  and  guarantee. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  over  t!  weeks  old,  by 
“  Pomeroy’s  Autocrat  "  ex  ••  Pomeroy's  Meg  ”  she  by 
Champion  C'oIdr  Koeklcv  Ooriuig,  $25,  "(Set  Busy'' 
only*  *  left,  they  are  winners.  “An  Airedale  can  do 
anything  any  other  dog  can  donml  do  it  better  and 
then  lick  the  other  dog.*' 

HOWARD  D.  POMEROY. 

English  Walnut  Orchards,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  5 

w.  C.  w 

Se-Yw-md  Register  Hampshiredown  Ewes 

1IIPPLE,  -  Purchase,  New  York 

COR  SALE  1 

r  A  M, 

Re 

IR  EXCHANGE  for  registered  cattle  or  sheep, 
iTUKK  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
i  Hazlett  and  Robinson  stock. 

1-XiJl  HERBERT  A.  BROWN.  Rutland,  Mass 

•  o 

GUERNSEYS 

A-i-r-e-d-a-l-e-s 

Farm-raised  Airedale  jinpR.  F.xcellent  pots  Best 
insurance  against  theft.  Fries,  $15.  Registered, 
Write  for  full  pedigree.  BIRCH  FARMS,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


GRFAT  DANFS  also  pups. 

*  L/raiiEiO  Photos  on  request. 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS,  $25  to $50.  J.  H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway.  Paterson, N.  J. 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG;  (female):  pedigreed — 20 
months  old.  Splendid  mother.  Had  one  litter, 
Fine  looking  animal.  K.  31.  RANKIN,  Culpeper,  Va. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


FOXHOUNDS.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  HO.  657 

Imported  Coronation  Lad  of 
ANNA  DEAN  FARM  No.  27637 

SIRE:  Coronation  Lad  of  the  Couture  No. 
3007  F.  S.,  a  splendid  bull  on  the  Island  of 
( iuernsey. 

DAM:  Imported  Bertolctte  of  Anna  Dean 
Farm  No.  46913.  a  promising  heifer.  "Gov.  of 
Chcnc"  breeding. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  an  imported  bull  with 
a  clean  nose  and  perfect  conformation.  We 
guarantee  him  to  please. 

Price,  Ready  far  heavy  Service,  $125. 

BARBERTON.  OHIO 


P  F  R  R  F  T  Single,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
*  ix*  4X*  M  ^  lots,  Guinea  Pigs, Rabbits. 


Toulouse  Geese. 


M  ^  lots.  Guinea  Pigs, Rabbits, 

C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


SWINE 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  ^kofEi?^.' W 

Ridgely  -Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Chester  SSl'SfSSl.  M; 


BERKSHIRES  Cheap 

Nine  registered  Berkshlres,  Se.i.  5  farrow.  High- 
wood  Farm  Breeding,  Price  $75.  Registered  boar 
2-years,  $25.  Registered  Brown  Swiss  bull  3-years, 
$85.  Come  and  see  them. 

J.  W.  Buckley,  Swiss  Glen  Farm,  Whitehall,  N.Y*. 
WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

BERKSHIRE  FALL  GILTS  AND  BOARS 

of  the  best  breeding  lines.  Young  boars  from  $15  up. 
Be  sure  mid  get  on  our  mailing  list  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  Consignors*  Sale  to  be  held  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  oil  February  22nd. 

White  Horae  Farms.  Paoli,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  For  Sale  Sprmgbank  BERKSHIRES 

Beauty's  May  King*  of  < >,ifcliu «>t . tmsss)  Bonv\nT^  Vv  191  ^  fiiVl 

■Rv  ■Rarri nirt on  May  Kiuur  ti»i:ii*>)  low.  J»L*  ATSO^iMftrblfidftlByCoiiiiectU’Ut 


Beauty’s  May  King  of  <hikhui>t . (8558 5) 

By  Barrington  May  King.  . (19312) 

Bv  King  Bell . .  .  .(13482) 

By  Imp.  May  Bum  King  . (833t)i 

Dam  Imp,  Holden  Beauty  2nd.  of  I,eBriguet(320<9)A.R.  2124 

By  Holden  Beauty  of  the  Briguet .  (34221 

VERY*  FINK  INDIVIDUAL 
L.  C  Hart.  Arlington,  Dulchess  County.  R.F.D.  No  3.  New  York 


BERKS  H  IRES  aaclels 

f  offer  you  one  of  the  best-  lots  of  Berkshlres  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  e,  specially  tine  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can't  come, 
write  your  wants.  H.  L.  Brown  .Walerport.  Orleans  Co. .N.Y. 


Berkshire-Bred  SOWS  and  GILTS  t,°l  e t1 

$75;  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding,  #10.  Double  Stand¬ 
ard  polled  and  horned  Hei  efovds,  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  AU SABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  offer  the  best  lot  of  service  hoars  we  have  ever 
*een  together.  3 1  any  900  pound  prospects.  Send 
for  list.  Box  15  H  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDtNG.  Dundee.  N.Y. 


,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
grow  thy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  ami  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now*  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenere,  N.  Y. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  prices.  All  of 
them  51'A  of  tlio  blood  of  1  .angwater  Dorothy,  2d  in 
her  class — 781  lbs,  of  fat.  G  B.  Tallman,  West  Grove.  Pa, 

CRAGSTON  ESTATE,  HIGHLAND  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

On  account  of  rcilnetng  herd  ivill  sell  6  rtegi-tered 
Guernsey  Co«h,  3  to  >  veins.  -5  heifers.  All  higft-vla-.s 
pedigreed  stock..  Apply  a.  MACKENZIE. 

For  Sale-A  NICE  BULL  CALF 

two  months  old  Carries  blood  of  Glenwood  Girl, 
2nd,  Governor  of  the  Client*,  Mashers  Galore,  Ruti 
la's  Gold  Basis,  Oomus.  ere.  A  dandy,  1st  chock  for 
$75  tukes  him.  delivered  to  anv  station  ip  N.Y.  state, 

W.  R-  DUNLOP.  -  FA  VETTEVILI.K,  N.  Y. 

Swmqliill  C>lm7j,'1}SI*,!fSSllsaral: 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Smitlitown.  N.Y 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  For  Sale 

Count  of  Stanford . (348381 

By  Governor  of  Stanford . (181188) 

By  Imp  i iovcrnoc T.e Briguet .  . . 1 14832) 

Dam— flora  of  Stanford . (12026) 

Dropped  July  18th,  1915 
Nicely  marked  aiul  Well  grown 
L.  C.  Hart,  Arlington,  Uutctiess  County,  R  F.D.  No  3,  New  York 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES^1  catalogue': 

II.  GRXMSHAW,  -  N'ortli  East,  Pa. 


RFRKSHIRFS~The  !oi1b.  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
ui.iinuiiiiii.ul  ii-ow  u  for  bleeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented  Prices  light.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Borman  Md. 


I  argp  Ynrk<thirp<i  W00DCREST — To  introduce  my 
Ldlgc  Ul  83111103  stock  I  offer  eight-weeks-old  pigs, 

#8  each.  Other  ages  in  proportion.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  E.  TV  ATKINS,  Westfield,  Pa. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  OUROCS 

Figs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding  C,  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BREO  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D  No  1  Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina 


DUROCS 

October  farrowed,  85  pounds,  $10.  200- 
pound  bred  gilts,  $25.  Registering,  $1. 
October,  85  pound  grade  farrows,  $7. 

W.  H.  DOW  &  SON.  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  REDI 

the.  best  I 

PICI  , 

bred 


rr  375  lbs.  in 
IT  9  months!! 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  •.’lasses  of  suhstances- -  protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers  ;  carbohydrates, 
which  ore  t«  torch  or  fat  forrnerb  ;  pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  beins?  toujrb.  indl«ro»tiblc  matter.  The  nrntem  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  arid  fat,  and  the  theory  n f  n  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  ho  that  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  and  still  irive  the  animal  what  it- needs.  The  “  ilutrlliv*’  ratio"  moans  the  ratio  betworrt  protein  and  combined 
carbohydmte.H  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  t»e  a  ”  narrow"  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
“  wide"  ratio. 

~  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  — 

Digo  alible 
Protein  Garbo, 

and  Fat 
1.0  12. 8 

2 .6  37  | 

4.2  44.9 

7.1  41.9 

2.8  45. H 

tO. 5  42.5 

6.7  72.2 

22.8  65.8 

11.9  47.6 

87.6  43.0 


Digestible 
Protein  Car  bo. 

and  Fat 
30.2  47.5 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  51.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  66.2 

21.8  59.3 

10.7  62,3 

9.  f  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middlings 

Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feud 

Oats 

Barley 

Ltye 


Com  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Rod  < ‘lover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dependable  Farm  Power 

The. Farquhar  line  of  Steam  Tractors  is 
admirably  adapted  for  ge/icral  farm  serv¬ 
ice  Thcso  engines  furnish  power  either 
on  the  draw-bar  or  belt,  and  don’t  require 
an  expert  engineer  to  Operate.  Farquhar 
Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable  Rins 
are  also  great  farm  favorites  because  of 
their  easy  steaming  qualities  and  general 
convenience  in  handling. 

Maximum  power  from  the  fuel  consumed 
and  lone  life  are  two  characteristics  that 
have  come  down  with  Farquhar  Engines 
through  our. sixty  years  of  manufacturing 
progress.  Write  us  about  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we'll  send  a  catalog  showing 
you  how  to  meet  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

Also  Gas  Tractors  and  Portables,  Saw 
Mills.  Threshers,  Potato  Diggers,  Grain 
Drills,  Cultivator*,  Hydraulic  Presses. 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Bran.  Middlings,  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal- 

23.00@2S.00  26. 60®  29. 00  31,00032.00  31.00®32.00 

22.60@25.00  25.50@28. 00  31  00®32.00  31.00@31.50 

£1.60(3)22  00  23.00@26.00  30.00@31.00  30.00031. 00 

22. 00022. 60  23. 00025. 00  30.00@30.50  30.50031.00 

22.00@22.50  23.00026.00  30.00@31.00  30.00@31.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 
41.00  041,50 
40.00' - 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 

Buffalo  . . . 

Pittsburgh 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Greenfield.  Mass.,  com  meal,  ton,  $32:  cotton 
Beed  meal,  best  mixed  feed,  $32;  middlings. 
$33. 

Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.. 
$1.65;  middlings,  $1.75;  corn  meal,  $1.85; 
cracked  com,  $1.86. 

Barnes  Comers,  N.  Y,,  bran,  ton.  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $26;  meal.  $31;  corn,  $32;  oilmeal, 
$38;  hay,  $12  to  $14;  straw,  $5. 

Hooksett.  N.  H.,  Manchester  wheat  bran,  ton. 
$28;  mixed  feed,  $29 gluten,  $33  to  $34; 
ground  oats.  $28. 

East  Corinth.  Yt..  meal,  bag.  $1.70;  bran, 
$1.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $2,10. 

Hedrick,  Iowa,  bran,  ton.  $22.50;  middlings, 
$.30;  corn  meal,  100  lbs,,  $2,60  to  $3.00;  ground 
corn,  $1,75. 

Curllsville,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  corn  meal,  $40, 

Oakland,  Md,,  corn  meal,  100  lbs.,  $2,00; 
cracked  com,  $2.00:  wheat  bran.  $1.40;  wheat 
midddings,  $1.65;  oats,  bu.(  $.60. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y..  com  meal,  ton,  $32; 
bran.  $26;  shorts,  $27:  white  middlings,  $30; 
mixed  wheat  teed,  $29;  brewers’  grain,  $30;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $40;  linseed  oil  meal,  $42. 

Russell,  N.  Y,,  bran,  ton,  $26;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  meal.  $32. 

Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  bran,  ton,  $27;  corn  meal, 
$33 ;  mixed  feed,  $30. 


i41.00 
39.00@40.00 
40.00@41.00 

imI.v  is  in  wind  some  old  doth  around  a 
solid  stake  in  the  pun  and  smear  the  doth 
wtli  kerosene  often.  The  pigs  will  rub 
against  the  doth  and  rid  themselves  of 
live.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  use 
some  good  sheep  dip  or  disinfectant  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  solution  and  give  the  pigs  a 
hath  ovens  ion  ally  until  the  lice  disappear. 

c.  s.  o. 


Ration  for  Dry  Cows;  Mangels 

1.  Will  you  give  me  ration  for  dry 
rows  and  heifers  with  mixed  bay  for 
rough  fodder;  and  oat  straw.  I  have 
barley  and  oats  mixed.  I  can  get  all  of 
tho  dairy  feeds,  the  average  is  $1.77  per 
100  pounds.  This  stock  is  pretty  thin  at 
present. 

2.  What  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
mangel  seed  to  get  for  a  country  where 
the  average  season  is  not  over  85  days? 

New  York.  L.  C. 

1.  For  your  dry  cows  and  heifers  it  is 
not  necessary  to  purchase  any  extra  feed 
if  you  have  plenty  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
mentioned,  although  a  little  oil  meal 
might  be  added  to  the  ration  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  slight  laxative.  The  barley 
and  oats  should  be  ground  together,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  and  fed  twice  a  day  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  each  ani¬ 
mal,  with  all  the  mixed  hay  that  will  be 
eaten.  A  very  satisfactory  way  to  feed 
the  straw  would  be  to  keep  a  covered  rack 
full  in  the  yard,  where  the  cattle  can  help 
themselves  during  the  time  they  are  out¬ 
side,  except  in  severe  weather.  We 
usually  find  that  more  straw  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  when  fed  in  this  way,  and  the 
stock  will  thrive  better  than  when  fed 
entirely  in  the  stable. 

2,  I  n  regn  rd  to  mangel  beet  seed  my 
experience  has  been  mostly  with  Golden 
Tankard,  which  grows  to  perfection  in 
most  of  New  York  State,  hut  if  your 
season  is  only  85  days  I  know  of  no  va¬ 
riety  that  would  mature  in  this  time. 

C.  8.  G. 


Save  $15*?  $30 

...........  On  Your  — ■  -«j 

Cream  Separator  j 


For  60  days  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
I  to  secure  one  of  the  higlicst-grade,  standard 

■  Cream  Separators  on  the  market,  at  a  price 
5  fully  25  per  cent  lower  than  you  have  been 

■  asked  to  pay  for  this  separator. 


Value  of  Silage 

Will  you  give  some  experience  in  silo 
feeding?  I  intend  to  build  a  tile  silo  in  the 
Spring;  if  there  is  any  better  silo  than 
this  one  type  T  would  like  to  know  of  it. 
Can  sheep  he  fattened  for  the  market  on 
silage  alone?  Tf  not,  what  grain  should 
be  used  with  it?  M. 

Delaware. 

Corn  silage  is  excellent  to  feed  fatten¬ 
ing  sheep.  It  should  not  be  fed  as  the 
sole  roughage,  and  shelled  corn  should  be 
fed  with  it.  A  good  daily  ration  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  to  one-half  pound  shelled 
corn.  The  great  advantage  in  feeding 
silage  lies  in  the  saving  of  corn  and  hay 
required  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  also 
in  the  better  finish  one  is  aide  to  get  on 
his  fattened  stock.  Only  good  quality 
silage  should  be  fed.  Sour,  moldy  or  de¬ 
cayed  silage  is  most  sure  to  cause  diges¬ 
tive  disorders. 

Corn  silage  is  a  fine  feed  for  the  fat¬ 
tening  steer.  Its  liberal  use  greatly 
cheapens  the  cost  of  gains  made.  The 
more  mature  and  better  eared  the  silage 
the  more  valuable  it  is  for  this  purpose. 
A  better  finish  will  be  obtained  where 
some  legume  hay  is  used  along  with  the 
silage,  to  make  up  the  roughage  part  of 
the  ration,  than  where  silage  alone  is 
used.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fat¬ 
tening  period  only  a  small  amount  of 
corn  need  be  fed  if  the  steers  are  fed  all 
the  silage  they  will  eat,  along  with  a 
legume  hay;  1,000-pound  steers  will  eat 
about  25  pounds  silage  and  four  or  five 
pounds  hay  daily.  During  the  last  stages 
of  fattening  feed  about  15  pounds  shelled 
corn  and  two  pounds  cottonseed  meal 
daily  in  addition  to  silage  and  hay.  If 
Alfalfa  hay  is  used,  the  cottonseed  may 
he  omitted.  It  is  very  essential,  however, 
that  the  cottonseed  meal  he  fed  as  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  if  a  poor  quality  hay  is 
fed.  It  has  been  found  that  steers  will 
eat  less  than  half  as  much  hay  when 
about  25  pounds  silage  per  head  is  fed 
daily.  H.  F.  3. 


Our  Four-Leaf  Clover 
Cream  Separator 


■  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 

*  in  quality;  lias  the  most  ap- 

■  proved  method  of  operation — 
b  gets  »9  AY  of  t lie 

■  cream ;  is  easy  to  V 
B  operate  and  to  I  -  ' 

■  keep  clean.  Has  L  : 

■  wonderful  speed  \ 

■  —skims  per-  — -j 

This  separator  Is  in  > 

■  daily  use  at  hundreds  of 

■  the  big  dairies  of  the 

n  country.  C 

Wo  guwMrtM  It  absolute-  a 

■  ly  in  ovary  particular.  E 

Get  our  extraordinarily  low  At 
J  price  on  the  Clover-Leaf  be-  .gi 

■  fore  you  boy  a  separator.  Our  HI 
91  direct-frooi-tbe-factory  price  IK 

■  means  a  big  saving  to  you.  iflh 

■  Rerarmbor  this  la  a  gen-  19 
J  ulnn  pH  ca -cutting  offar. 

!  State  what  capacity  bib- 
j  chine  you  will  need. 

!  CALDWELL- HALLO  WELL  MFG.  CO., 

*  18  W.  3rd  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Skim* 
150  to 
425 

Quart* 

Per 

Hoar 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Horses 

Please  compound  for  me  a  ration  for 
Jersey  cow  from  the  following  foodstuffs: 
Cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  bran,  gluten 
feed,  cottonseed  meal  for  a  roughage 
cornstalks.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

A  suitable  ration  for  your  Jersey  row 
can  he  compounded  from  the  feeding 
stuffs  mentioned  as  follows:  two  pounds 
corumeal,  three  pounds  wheat  bran,  one 
pound  wheat  middlings,  one  pounds  gluten 
feed,  two  pounds  cottonseed  meal.  This 
should  he  divided  into  two  feeds  and  fed 
morning  and  evening  with  all  the  corn¬ 
stalks  the  cow  will  cat.  The  stalks 
should  he  cut  into  short  lengths  with  n 
fodder  cutter,  and  it  would  also  be  ad- 
\  i sable  to  steam  them  if  possible  before 
feeding.  This  can  be  done  easily  for  one 
cow  by  putting  the  cut  stalks  in  a  barrel 
and  pouring  hot  water  over  them,  (’over 
the  barrel  with  burlap  and  let  it  stand 
from  cue  feeding  to  the  next.  The  grain 
may  be  fed  on  the  wet  stalks  as  they 
turtle  from  the  barrel.  Larger  quantities 
of  stalks  may  be  steamed  by  simply 
pouring  hot  water  over  them  as  they  lie 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  then  covering 
with  an  old  blanket.  This  method  of 
preparation  is  next  to  silage,  and  will 
produce  fairly  satisfactory  results  but 
some  succulent  feed  like  roots,  dried  beet 
pulp  or  silage  is  indispensable  for  the 
economical  production  of  milk  and  butter. 


LABEL 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  I ree.  Agents  wanted 

4J.II.  DANA,  74  Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N  H. 


MY  NEW  SPREADER 
BOOK  FREEK-i'se 


Cow  Ration  ;  Unthrifty  Pigs 

1.  Could  you  tdl  me  a  cheaper  ration 
for  dairy  cows  thau  I  am  feeding  now? 
I  do  not  have  a  silo.  I  have  10  milch 
cows,  weight  about  1,050  apiece;  they 
get  six  pounds  of  gluten  a  day,  seven 
pounds  of  dried  distillers’  grains,  a  bunch 
of  hay  in  the  morning,  corn  fodder  at 
noon,  crushed  corn  fodder  at  night  and 
straw  during  the  day.  Cows  that  run 
fresh  in  November  or  December  give  five 
to  six  gallons  milk  a  day.  Gluten  is 
$1.60;  distillers’  grain  $1.85  a  bag,  about 
140  to  150  pounds  to  bag.  2.  What  can  T 
do  with  hogs  that  do  not  grow?  They 
ore  three  months’  old;  some  do  not  have 
bristles  on  side.  w,  t.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  You  are  feeding  your  cows  a  very 
narrow  concentrated  grain  ration  which 
will  produce  a  large  milk  How,  but  I 
would  expect  cows  soon  to  break  down 
under  such  heavy  feeding  unless  they  are 
extra  large  and  strong.  A  better  plan 
would  he  to  feed  more  of  a  variety  of 
grains,  something  like  the  following: 

3  lbs.  distillers’  dried  grains, 
lbs.  wheat  bran. 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

1  lb.  cottonseed  meal. 

2  lbs.  oil  meal. 

2  lbs.  hominy. 

2.  Your  hogs  which  do  not  grow  are 
probably  covered  with  lice  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  bristles  on  the  sides  is  caused  by 
the  pigs  rubbing  them  off.  A  good  rem- 


KL  f  book  is  more  than  a  catalog,  it  tells 
~y  the  story  of  what  proper  manure 
BprcRtlin^r  will  <l<>  in  dollars  and  cents, 
’V  Juat  drop  >1W  a  postal  to  tho  address 
*  mW  below  mid  I  will  (tend  thin  book  to 
yoa  at  once.  I  wall t.  you  to  know  nil  about  the 
value  of  tho  manure  crop.  The  bitf  book  will 
tell  you  in  detail  about  now  styiek  and  sizraof 
spreaders  and  spreader  bom-*  we  build,  am*  ylve 
you  in  addition  a  complete  Hot  of  our 


NEW  1916  LOW  PRICES 


and  selling  plans  und  long  terms.  Spoolal  prop¬ 
osition  from  now  until  wooding  time.  Also.no 
money-down  and  a-year-tu-pny  terms,  love 
other  selling  plans.  These  spreaders,  built  in  our 
own  factory  by  tho  thousand-:  and  sold  direct, 
hare  enabled  ua  to  steadily  lower  spreader 
prices  to  these  unparulleil  figure:*, _ 


Revised  Grain  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
Jersey  cows  from  the  following  grains? 
Distillers’  grains,  gluten,  mixed  feed,  Cow 
Chow  and  cottonseed.  I  have  Timothy 
hay  and  extra  good  silage  for  roughage. 

Vermont.  J.  M. 

Til  figuring  ration  for  your  cows  I 
have  assumed  the  average  live  weight  to 
be  900  pounds,  and  the  average  daily 
production  20  pounds  of  5  per  cent.  milk. 
That  being  the  case,  a  balanced  ration 
would  be  composed  of  10  pounds  Timothy 
hay.  25  pounds  corn  silage  and  one  pound 
of  following  grain  mixture  for  each  3% 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily : 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains. 

2  parts  gluten  feed. 

1  part  cottonseed  meal, 

1  per  cent,  salt, 

You  will  note  that  I  have  left  out  Cow 
Chow  and  mixed  feed.  I  am  unable  to 
find  the  analysis  of  C’ow  Chow  and  mixed 
feed  has  no  place  in  the  ration  because  it 
does  not  contain  sufficient  protein. 


FEATURES  Patent*  S-1S 

Light  draft,  two  hr>rfW<fl  It:  lew  down, 

double  chain  drive,  cut  under  Omit  whirl*,  doti¬ 
n')  tui.-oJ  irnme,  tru«-'-J  like  »  bridge,  ttUd 
tongue,  endless  apron,  forw#  fcnl;  tup  of  box 
only -12  inehe*  high,  with  our  tinprovcil  Model 
V-rake and  nil  steel  W-jitcr.  wlic-U  finer 

and  wider  spreading  rruu  hinn  llitui  ever.  Ship- 
ed  from  Waterloo.  Kaix*--**  < 'ity,  St.  Paul.  Coun¬ 
cil  filuffs  and  Chicago.  My  new.  laifi  easy  sell- 
ing  plans,  nmli  or  time,  ate  fully  described  It) 
my  book-  which  is  mailed  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  Box  279  Waterloo,  Iowa 


February  19,  1916. 

Timothy  hay  makes  very  poor  roughage 
for  the  dairy  cow.  It  runs  very  low  in 
protein,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  use 
grams  which  are  very  high  in  protein  to 
balance  the  ration.  One  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay  is  worth  about  three  times  ns  uiueli 
as  one  ton  of  Timothy  hay  for  feeding  the 
dairy  cow.  This  year  No.  1  Timothy  has 
been  very  high,  and  it  has  been  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  Timothy  and  buy  Alfalfa  from 
New  York  State.  You  might  possibly  be 
in  a  position  to  do  this.  h,  f.  j. 

Ration  for  Milkers 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  buy  and 
how  to  mix  to  balance  a  ration  for  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  with  the  feed  1  have  on  farm? 
I  have  good  corn  silage,  buckwheat,  oats, 
spelt  barley  and  straw.  j.  A.  c. 

Sandy  Creek,  N,  Y. 

You  do  not  say  whether  or  not  you 
have  hay  to  feed  your  cows :  if  not,  straw 
may  be  used  with  the  silage,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  inferior  to  good  hay.  The 
buckwheat  is  of  inferior  value  as  a  milk- 
producing  grain,  but  if  you  enu  exchange 
it  for  other  feeds  there  will  be  no  loss. 
Buckwheat  middlings  are  one  of  the  best 
concentrates  for  milch  cows,  and  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  exchange  the  whole 
buckwheat  for  the  middlings  lo  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  a  grain  ration  you  may 
well  have  oats  and  barley  ground  to¬ 
gether.  Of  this  mixture,  take  one  part, 
by  weight :  for  a  second  part,  use  mixed 
wheat  feed,  wheat  bran  or  middlings,  and, 
for  a  third  part,  use  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  feed  or  cottonseed  meal. 
This  will  make  a  mixture  of  four  grains, 
two  of  which,  oats  and  barley,  are  low  in 
protein,  one  of  which,  the  wheat  products, 
is  of  medium  protein  content,  and  the 
third  of  which,  buckwheat  middlings, 
gluten  feed  or  cottonseed  meal,  is  high 
in  protein.  The  mixture  is  palatable,  all 
of  the  ingredients  encourage  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  “balance”  between  protein 
and  carbohydrates  is  about  right. 

_  M.  b.  n. 

Ration  for  Cows;  Substitute  for  Tankage 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  cows,  weighing  about  1.000 
pounds,  from  the  following  feeds :  Wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten,  oats  and 
cornme-.il  ;  also  one  with  cottonseed  and 
the  above  feeds.  For  roughage  I  have 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  tur¬ 
nips. 

2.  What  can  I  use  as  a  substitute  for 
tankage  in  a  ration  for  hogs,  as  I  cannot 
get  it  here?  H.  A.  s. 

Sherman  Mills,  Me. 

1.  In  balancing  a  ration  for  your  cows 
I  have  assumed  the  average  daily  produc¬ 
tion  to  he  25  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk. 
A  ration  balanced  from  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  letter  would  he  as  follows: 
15  pounds  mixed  hay  and  15  pounds  tur¬ 
nips  daily,  together  with  nine  pounds  of 
the  following  grain  mixture: 

3  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

2  lbs.  wheat  middlings. 

5  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

1  lb.  ground  oats. 

This  ration  is  rather  impracticable  in 
that  it  calls  for  the  feeding  of  one  pound 
of  grain  to  21/{.  to  three  pounds  milk.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  roughage  you  have  on  bund 
a  ration  containing  some  cottonseed  meal 
would  he  more  desirable.  Tho  following 
ration  saves  you  one  pound  of  grain  : 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

2  lbs.  wheat  middlings. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

1  lb.  gluten  feed. 

1  lb.  corumeal. 

If  you  have  oats  on  hand  you  can  use 
them  in  place  of  the  eornmGal.  This  grain 
ration  should  be  fed  a  I  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  3%  pounds  milk.  In 
making  up  your  ration  add  about  3  per 
cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  the  ration. 

2.  In  the  place  of  tankage  in  your  swine 

ration,  use  plenty  of  skim-milk,  or  about 
twice  as  much  linseed  oil  meal  as  you 
have  bet'ii  using  tankage.  ii.  l.  j. 

Lice  on  Cattle  ,  Ration  for  Pigs  ano  Bull 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
lice  on  cattle?  2.  Also  give  a  balanced 
ration  for  pigs  two  months  old.  or  from 
weaning  time  till  fattening  time ;  also 
would  like  balanced  ration  for  yearling 
bull.  G.  8. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  best  remedy  that  we  have  ever 
found  for  lice  on  cattle  is  blue  ointment, 
known  also  as  mercurial  ointment,  3”  per 
cent.  We  use  it  undiluted  by  rubbing  a 
little  in  the  hair  between  the  horns  and 
also  around  the  tail.  A  lump  the  size  of 
a  walnut  is  enough  for  each  animal.  This 
ointment  does  not  require  spreading  all 
over  an  animal  to  kill  the  lice.  Its  work 
is  practically  sure  and  the  ease  of  appli¬ 
cation  makes  it  a  favorite  remedy. 

2.  A  good  ration  for  pigs  two  months 
old  may  be  made  by  mixing  two  parts 
wheat  middlings  and  one  part  cornmcaL 
This  mixture  should  be  fed  with  enough 
skim-milk  or  water  to  make  a  thin  slop. 
If  water  is  used  about  10  per  cent,  diges¬ 
ter  tankage  should  In?  added  to  the  grain 
ration.  As  the  pigs  grow  older  increase 
tlie  corumeal  and  decrease  the  middlings. 
For  a  yearling  hull  1  would  advise  mix¬ 
ing  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings  und 
corumeal,  equal  parts,  and  watch  how  he 
is  doing.  If  this  ration  seems  to  be  too 
fattening  substitute  wheat  bran  or  dried 
brewers’  grains  for  a  part  or  all  of  the 
corumeal,  the  quantity  depending  entirely 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  animal. 

C.  S.  G 
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CORONA 

WOOL  FAT 


Heals  Quarter  Crack 


Read  the 
Proof 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton, 
Olilo.  Gentlemen— I  received 
the  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat 
and  tried  It  on  a  Card  Wire 
Cut.  Your  Cornua  Woo)  Fat 
Is  the  right  tlilm:  for  wire 
en  is.  and  iivery  Ntnek  Man 
should  liave  a  big  box  of  Iton 
band  at  all  times.  Yours 
truly, W.  S.  Dennis,  ltoblnson. 
Kan. 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton. 
Ohio.  Denrbirs — I  have  tested 
Corona  Wool  Fat  thoroughly 
and  Hod  it  to  be  all  and  even 
more  than  you  claim  for  It. 
It  Is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever 
tried.  Yours  truly,  Warren. 
K.  Stover,  K.  F.  D.No.3.  Spring 
Mills.  Fa. 


If  you  own  a  horse  or  a  cow  mail  me  the  coupon 
below,  or  even  a  post  card  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  I  will  send  you  a  big  can  of  Corona 
Wool  Fat  on  20  days *  trial,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  use  it.  I  want  you  to  try  it  for 
|  20  days  after  you  get  it.  Then  if  satisfied 
I  with  results  send  me  50c.  If  not  satisfied  or 
if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim,  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  me  one  penny  for  it. 

If  W  Heals  and  Cures 


Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Split  Hoofs,  Corns, 
Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows,  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

Corona  Wool  Fat 


^  — the  Wonderful  Healing  Compound — is  unlike  anything  you 

r  ever  tried  or  used.  Don't  confuse  it  with  salves  or  ointments  con- 

taining  grease  and  blister  compounds.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  will 
'  W  9  penetrate  a  horse’s  hoof  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  Grease  and  water 
don’t  mix — that  is  why  Corona  Wool  Fat  succeeds  where  all  others  fail. 
It  is  not  a  grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily 
absorbed,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues,  heals  and  cures , 
does  not  burn  or  blister,  leaves  no  scars ,  causes  no  pain,  and 
will  never  get  rancid  or  decompose. 


l/sed  by  1 ,000,000  Satisfied  Stockmen 9 
Farmers  and  Horse  Owners 

It  heals  without  leaving  a  scar  and  will  grow  an  entirely  new  hoof. 
Morris  &  Co.,  the  great  Chicago  packers  write:  “We  have  been 
using  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  our  heavy  draft  horses  working  on 
city  pavements  for  four  years.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  its 
results  and  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon  Today 


I  take  all  the  risk.  If  you  have  not  tried  Corona  Wool  Fat  before, 
I  will  furnish  you  with  a  big  can  to  try  on  any  case  you  have.  If  it 
does  what  I  claim  you  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  me  a  live  dollar  bill 
for  it.  If  it  does  not,  it  won’t  cost  you  one  cent.  I  leave  it  all  to  you. 

Send  coupon  today  and  I'll  send  the  trial  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat  by  return  mail — 
postpaid— as  offered. 


Heals  Wire  Cuts  Without 
Leaving  a  Scar 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr. 
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Cures 

Scratches 
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THE  CORONA  MEG.  CO 


57  Corona  Block 


KENTON,  OHIO 


Cures  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulder 
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Cures  Collar  Boils 


Corona  Cures  Sore  Teats  of  Cows 


Before  and  After— Case  of  Crease  Heel 
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WON 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


UirAMKW  ft*  tiVRIt Lilt'-.. 


TheR05S 


PROOF 


Buy  your  Si  lo 
D i  rect  from  Fa  cto  r 


New  Edition!  Pages  )  of 

l  Modern  Silage  Methods  / 


Buy  It  Now  and  Save  the  Feed 

Mogul  8-16  $675  Cash,  f.o.b.  Chicago 


New  York  State  Grange 


IT  will  pay  you  to  buy  your  Mogul  o-lb  now 

Judging  from  our  experience,  the  works  will 
have  difficulty  in  filling  the  demand  for  these  tractors  for 
spring  work.  If  }rou  order  yours  now,  you  will  have  it 
when  you  need  it,  and  the  tractor  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  for 
up*keep  until  you  begin  to  use  it. 

Besides,  there  probably  will  never  be  a  better  market  for  good 
farm  horses  than  there  is  this  winter.  Buy  a  Mogul  8-16  now. 
Sell  your  horses  in  this  good  market  and  sell  the  feed  they  would 
consume  while  standing  idle  this  winter. 

Mogul  8-16  is  the  one  light  tractor  that  burns  cheap  oil  fuel  — 
kerosene,  benzine,  naphtha,  and  other  low-grade  distillates — suc- 
sessftilly.  It  costs  only  $675  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Your  local 
dealer  has  a  sample  machine  that  you  can  see  and  study,  and  he 
can  probably  refer  you  to  many  fanners  who  know  that  the 
Mogul  8-16  does,  better  and  cheaper,  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm 
for  which  you  are  now  using  horses.  If  he  cannot,  write  us. 
We  can.  We  will  also  send  you  our  109-pago  tractor  book, 
“Farm  Power,”  which  tells  fairly  win  you  shoukhowu  and  use  a 
modem  Mogul  8-16  light  tractor.  Don’t  delay.  Buy  it  now. 

.  International  Harvester  Company  of  America  > 

(Incorporated)  fff 

i)  CHICAGO  USA  (gl 

M/f  Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oiborne  Plano 


PAPEC  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

are  light  niuiiiiig  mill  durable  H  is  Ilie  old  reliable  ftUttrr,  built 
to  lust.  ( 'uls,  i-loul-  s  and  diHii  iMiten  with  an  actual  saving  of 
power,  time  unit  money  over  other  maehiiiw-  The  Paper  eon- 
Bti'tto tii'M  Is  simple;  n  I't-w  strung  purls  t hut. an-  easily  adjusted, 
and  keep  in  perfect  alignment.  All  thin,  and  more,  is  shown  in 
our  new  1816  <  altlli'g .  ilesenbrn  the  nnw  p.-iHnu-d  self  feeding 
device  which  handles  tiny  or  nthoe  small  grow  Ills,  also  Corn.  Send 
postal  today. 

papec  machine  co.  Box  to  shortsviiie,  n.  y. 

Convenient  Distribution  Points  throughout  the  V.  S. 


CRAINE 


Three  tvnlls  in  lead  of  one.  A  stave 
silo  inside,  a  puirtiied  spiral  wooden 
lnmp.ng  that  winds  around,  the  ends 
interlocking  and  sides  overlapping 
outside  ;  in  ndditiou,  the  thlr It  felt 
lining  hetwei-n  the  stave  tutu  spiral 
woods.  Air  tight,  frost  mid  water 
proof,  ld-ipiiees  imii-c.n  hoops.  Dur- 
ublr.  tiimintileed. 

Send  postal  fur  catalog  Which  tells 
things  you  *'ughT  to  know  about  silos; 
and. why  lie  Cr.iue  Silo  is  superior. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

itox  Hi,  Aiirwk-li,  A.  V. 


For  17  Years  America’s 
Must  burnous  Silo 

TV!  K\V  and  exclusive  improve 
rni-tus  make  tin-  llardei 
better  titan  n-i.-r.  T  In- ic.i-mvi- 
d  llrable  con  ttruntinn,  rigid  storm¬ 
proof  anchor  system,  air-light 
nerinelienlly-seid.-ij  Wails,  pci- 
fect  fining  doors  make  the 
Harder  the  best  investment  on 
the  market  —  tin-  chcapesi  lo  Inly 
anil  the  cheapest  toopeiate. 
Write  far  Free  Catalog 
It  tells  why  the  National  <  iov- 
eminent  and  the  mo-w  successful 

dairymen  everywhere:  it-  -  the 
Harder  Silo.  It  explains,  the  «-x 
elusive  Murder  features,  which 
mean  awcetn.  freshet  siinpe. 
healthier  live  stock,  easy  feeding 
all  wintei — greater  dairy  profit*.  . 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  #(.- 
BoxII.  Coblcskill.N.Y.  Tlf 


Save  Agents  Profits 


37 ,v  the  two  1-1x20  Vnadilln  Silos  on  title  fine  Now 
Jersey  In t-iii ;  and  you  can  just  belie vo  they  wouldn’t 
have  beett  ereeled  hail  not  the  owner  invobtiguted 
their  merits  and  verified  all  claims  of  quality,  durabll- 
Ity,  grail  toe  convenience  and  utility  to  euro  find  keep 
ullage  prime.  Now  catalog  shows  construction  In  de¬ 
tail,  Send  for  u  copy  today  and  learn  how  a  L’nadilla 
w  ill  In  ing  greater  prosperity  to  your  farm.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  orders.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  UnadiHa,  New  York 


Perfectlv  Alr-tiqht 

Perfect-lilting  doors  tnnke  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  uir-llgbt.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful,  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  .Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— ol  While  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  K.r  or  Gypo'-s.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  -<nTbuya 
bettor  silo.  Complete  aoeUotii.g  system 
furnished  with  every  alio.  Our  motto  Is 
Quality.  Writ*  loihlt/  fur  frtv  rututou. 
ECONOMY  KILO  A  MANOFACTUBUMa  CO. 

Dept-  J  Froirrl.k,  Md. 


NS/,, 

' 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


NY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
L  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Hiti.ngisst  built, simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  ant-  inatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— o'r-tlght  door  bucI  pep 
manent  ladder  :ir« some  •  'the  unusual  features  The 

iBtsrutteBBl  MIJw  Co,  Hit  rtBla  st„  Uaeatlile.  Fa. 


•iB  FRONT  ™ at  GaVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


THE 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers’  money-saving 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

MB  SILO  CO.,  3IS  ITulon  ttMenAml«rson.Ind. 

KunsBH  City,  tlo.  Dm  fil-iiuus.  Is.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
t  B  kxutisuifo  bldg.  ludisoe  Bldg.  518  Lit.  BlooX  kx.  iildf. 


font  inuotir!  Open  Door  Fi-niil.  Per. 
iptiii'-ut  Steel  Ladder  Attached, 

“  Si /.i-  x  v  M  ....  §  SO.  00 

“  lOxSt  .  .  .  .  lltl. (Hi 
“  1:!  X  a#  ....  118.00 

Other  Sizes  In  proportion,  Die 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 
HUDSON  FALLS,  N-  Y 


LARGE 

FREE  I'lW  |  , 

CATALOG  IIIIHI 

Box  1  1 


rMuiled  for  JOc,  Mention  this 

paper.  Sj|Vcr  Mfc.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 
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Pay  Nothing 

In  Advance 


yfonde/-^ 

FEED 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  th.  C#»l  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


heaves 


RAISE 


CALVES 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Abnormal  Breathing 

I  would  like  to  have  some  advice  about 
my  five-year-old  cow.  Whenever  she  is 
going  to  the  barn  evenings  she  breathes 
like  a  horse  with  heaves.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

Isolate  the  cow  and  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  is  to  be 
.suspected  as  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
in  breathing.  It  is  possible  for  a  cow 
to  have  emphysema  of  the  lungs  (heaves), 
but  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare, 
while  tuberculosis  is  common.  There  is 
no  cure  in  either  ease.  A.  s.  A. 


First  Small  Payment 
In  Three  Months  « 


375 

500 

750 

and 

1,000 

Pound* 

Capacity 


wW  This  is  the  most  sensational  bargain  offer  ever  made  on  a 
**  Crerm  Separator  of  absolutely  guaranteed  high  quality. 

The  House  of  Hartman  with  its  60  years  business  record  and 
$10,000,000  resources  is  behind  this  remarkable  Separator,  which  is 
offered  direct-to-.vou  on  the  famous  Hartman 


Special  Farm  Credit  Plan— the  most  liberal 
credit  terms  ever  devised. 

ftMfP  PAY  NOTHING  IN  ADVANCE.  Not  a  penny  down,  no 
wmj  deposit,  no  "red  tape'*  of  any  kind,  no  security,  no  interest. 
—  Just  let  Hartman  ship  you  a  Majestic  Cronm  Separator  for  free 
trial,  so  that  you  enn  prove  for  yourself  what  It  will  do.  Test  it  with 
warm  and  cold  milk.  Hoo  now  easily  ft  runs  -bow  Kimjito  and  satis¬ 
factory— how  it  r.Uimn  right  down  to  the  last  drop— how  much 
I  quicker  It  docs  (he  work. 

Jnat  iiao  the  “Majestic”  as  your  own  for  30  day*  /  -» 

Cn  and.  if  you  are  nut  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  /  [  A 

ttnl  best  Separator  bargain  ever  heard  of.  return  it  at  /  Irl'fSYis -wrxrjS 
our  expense  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  your  firBt  /  Wmm 

small  paymon t  in  3  months.  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  9  / 
monthn  thereafter,  giving  you  /  V  y> 


Blind  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  one  teat  that 
has  an  obstruction  in  her  udder  at  the 
point  where  the  teat  commences,  which 
does  hot  let  the  milk  down,  only  as  I 
press  the  udder  a  few  seconds,  and  let 
the  teat  fill,  then  milk  it  out  and  com¬ 
mence  over  again.  We  call  it  a  wind 
teat.  Would  you  advise  drying  the  quar¬ 
ter  and  have  a  throe-tented  cow,  or  can 
something  be  done?  Another  teat  gives 
bloody  milk  a  little  at  the  last  of  the 
milking.  Is  there  a  remedy?  What  can 
I  use  to  dry  the  quarter?  E.  j.  w. 

Vermont. 

The  fact  that  two  teats  are  affected 
makes  this  an  unprofitable  cow  to  retain 
for  dairying.  The  bleeding  may  be  due 
to  irritating  growths  in  tin*  teat,  or  may 
have  resulted  from  mammitis  (garget). 
As  the  obstruction  is  far  up  in  the  teat 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  can  be  removed. 
If  it  happens  to  be  merely  a  membrane 
stretched  across  the  opening  into  the 
milk  sinus  a  skilled  surgeon  may  be 
able  to  operate  successfully,  but  growth 
at  that  place  is  difficult  to  remove  with¬ 
out  infection.  Better  sell  the  cow  to  the 
butcher.  To  dry  off  milk  rub  in  twice 
daily  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and  cam¬ 
phorated  oil.  in  addition  to  gradually 
lengthening  the  time  between  milkings. 


It's  Cheap  Wg* 
It's  Strong®® 
It's  Durable 
It's  Sanitary 
It’s  Comfortable 
Hangs  Any  Place 


The  best  way  to  tie  U 
the  cow  ever  devised.  I 
Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  sold  every  1 
year.  Government 
adopted.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Cow  rests  in  I 
perfect  comfort  Can 
turn  her  head  to  lick  1 
her  flanks.  Does  not 
bruise  her  shoulders 
when  she  rises.  Louden 
stanchions  can  be  used 
in  any  stall.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

“Everything  for  the  Bam" 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2601  Court  St.  {Ettahlished  1867)  Fairfield,  lows 


I  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

A  Without  Interest 


Tubular 

Steel 

orWootl 

Lined 


This  is  the  famous  Hartman  Farm  Credit  \ 
gs^  Plan  on  which  you  can  buy  not  only  \ 
re  Cream  Separators,  but  also  Engines.  Jncubatora.  \ 

li  J  Paint,  Hoofing,  Furniture.  Carpets.  Rugs,  etc.,  \ 

w  it  -J  otc.  Hartman  tru*ta  Farm  Folks  because  ho 

Y  UjJr  believes  in  them.  Your  credit  is  good.  If  you 

dEjaf  prefer,  yon  may  p«.V  nil  cash,  lint  the  Separator  will 

mS  bo  no  cheaper  in  price.  It  cost*  you  nothing  extra  if  you  take  a  whole 
-  year  to  pay.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator,  don’t 
do  it  until  you  let  Hartman  ship  you  for  free  trial  the  wonderful 


omfort 
in  this 
Slack 


Remark  able  v 

Inside  Oiling  * 
Device  — No  ' 
Outtsido  Oil 
Cups  —  All 
Gears  Encased. 


375,  500,  750  and  1,000  Pounds  Capacity  y 

A  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill— a  Separator  so  ingenious  in  design,  so  perfect  in 
construction,  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate— that  it  will  measure  up  in  all  ’round  efficiency 
with  Cream  Separators  that  sell  for  practically  twice  the  Hartman  low  direct-to-yuu  bar¬ 
gain  price.  The  "Majestic"  has  all  the  very  latest  improvements,  including  a  remarkable 
inside  oiling  device  thnt.  keeps  the  gearing  perfectly  lubricated  and  prevents  any  trace  of  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cream.  The  Majestic  Separable  DiBc  Bowl  is  the  simplest,  most 
accessible  and  easiest  to  clean  of  any  Separator  Bow)  made. 


Wonderful  Offer 


\\  ,f>v  Send  for  This  Free  Book 

V ,  We  want  yon  to  leant  all  about  the 

- A  ‘  wondc-i ful  Majestic  and  compare  our 

f  A. '  -  low  price  with  prices  of  cheaply 
constructed.  Inferior  make*.  The 
WWF  y  Majestic  on  our  year-to-pay  easy 
:  credit  term*  costa  lorn  than  others 

/  111  i  ank  all  cuAr  for.  Get  the  proof. 

It's  in  this  book.  Write  your  A 
'  name  and  address  in  coupon 
and  rnnil  today.  Ask  for 
-Jcr-r'...  .'J  Cream  Separator  Catalog 

No.  S-244 

HARTMAN  CO., 

,  4019-21  LaSalle  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Kopy  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  whoso  milk  is  troubling 
me.  Sometimes  it  will  be  all  right  and 
at  intervals  it.  comes  in  clots  and  fills  Hie 
separator  bowl  ring  with  a  heavy  sub¬ 
stance.  Have  given  epsom  salts  in  small 
doses,  but  it  does  not  help.  I..  D.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

Often  the  cow  is  not  to  blame  when 
the  milk  is  ropy,  stringy  or  slimy.  The 
condition  commonly  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bacillus  viscoSlis  lnctis  in  the 
milk  utensils.  This  organism  comes 
from  contaminated  water  and  infects  the 
milk-room  or  dairy,  as  well  as  the  milk 
utensils.  A  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
premises  and  milk  vessels,  followed  by 
disinfection  and  whitewashing  of  walls, 
floors,  etc.,  is  necessary  if  the  trouble 
is  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  ropiness  forms 
after  the  milk  stands  for  some  time.  If 
you  know  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  in 
question  is  abnormal  when  it  comes  from 
the  udder,  isolate  the  e*nv  and  do  not 
mix  her  milk  with  that  of  the  other 
cows.  The  milk  from  an  affected  quar¬ 
ter  or  udder  may  taint  the  milk  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin  if  you  know  that  her 
udder  is  diseased,  as  tuberculosis  may 
bn  present.  When  mammitis  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  you  describe  the  cow  should 
be  milked  three  times  a  day  and  her  udder 
rubbed  with  warm  lard  each  evening. 
At  time  of  attack  give  her  a  tablespoon fn l 
each  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root 
In  her  feed.  a.  s.  a. 


AOT.V  \  HARTMAN  COMPANY,' 

4019-21  LaSalle  St..  Chicago 

Send  rno  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  No*  8*244  explaining 
liberal  no-moncy-in-mlvancu.  ycar-to-pay- 
r  /with out -in t<*rest  credit  terms.  This  does  not 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Name, 


Absolutely  free  from  adultcmntn  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed. corn  di-.tillers'  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  tliut'S  all;  cneh  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  Beale*  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  bo 
that  k  is  always  nhnolutaly  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  Ions  intoa  profit.Try  LARRO-FEKD 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "monty  kick  il  not  unified" 
plan  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  yoo.  LAKRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  LARR0WE  MtliiNG  tO  665  Billsspie  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Jlme/ucaAi^  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  I  | 

mind  now,  well  m.vir,  tavy  rumdnir,  (|[| 
|H*rfisct  ffUinuuiu£  K»  i>ar:it*'r  lor^K* 
fildmi  vnrm  or  cold  milk  inakiiitf 
heavy  or  liuht  cream,  I  Ia  a 

sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned.. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protccU't,  Pilfer-  j 
ent  from  t  ,3  pieuio*,  which  illuu-  I 
trates  our  law  cnttacilv  machines.  L 

Western  orders  filled  from  r 
western  points.  V  hsther  dairy  li 
is  largeor  small  writs  far  handsome  P' 
freo  catalog.  Address;  Ss 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO-.^g 
Box  30 7 5.  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y •  .11 


IIADDF  I  A  ■■  1“  <%  Use  KI  N  Din  s  Famous 

nUnDL  LAML  i  oini aiKwi .  asimtsk 

for  kono,  hog,  abd  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ele.  60  rents,  post* 
,  I  h in (1  Jr,,  liemedj  to.,  10DD  Kummgt  lcxi  ut  cc  filial 


J  with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 

M  kettle  in  one  Dilnule.^Simplest  and 
fm  best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 

- L  preronls  hurniTig.  Jp^t  th*  thing  to 

■Sp  L  heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prao- 
~  L  ticat  for  household  use. 

We  make  23  size*  and  kinds 
I  of  stock  food  cookers 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Wnterand  Steam 
•• —  caldrons,  etc. 


Mammitis 

T.ast  year,  when  my  cow  had  been 
milked  about  six  months  she  began  to 
have  garget  in  one  quarter  It  worked 
into  the  other  quarters  as  she  dried  off. 
.V  neighbor  said  they  had  a  cow  go  the 
same  way  und  they  gave  the  cow  salt¬ 
petre  and  stopped  the  trouble.  About 
three  weeks  ago  my  cow  gave  a  little 
I hlok  milk  in  one  quarter.  (The  same 
one  that  began  first  last  year).  I  gave 
the  cow  one  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre,  iu 
feed,  for  three  mornings.  She  began  to 
dry  off.  She  was  giving  1(5  pounds  of 
milk  to  a  milking.  Yesterday  morning 
she  gave  four  pounds,  last  night  1% 
pounds.  This  morning  she  was  dry.  Her 
feed  is  four  pounds  of  wheat  bran  nml 
one-half  pound  each  of  oil  meal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  twice  daily,  and  has  had 
free  access  to  salt.  She  was  tuberculin 
tested  last  Spring.  c.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  cow  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher 
or  fattened  for  slaughter,  provided  she 
has  been  tested  with  tuberculin  and 
proved  free  from  tuberculosis.  She  has 
a  diseased  udder  and  treatment  will  not 
be  likely  to  improve  matters  while  she 
will  be  certain  to  give  more  trouble 
should  she  eulve  again.  The  garget 
(mammitis)  no  doubt  has  been  caused  by 
infective  mutters  entering  the  teat,  if  the 
udder  does  not  happen  to  be  tubercular. 
Such  a  cow  tuny  infect  other  cows  so 
should  be  kept  isolated.  The  dose  of  salt¬ 
peter  is  oue  iablesponful,  once  or  twice 
daily  in  water  or  feed,  if  you  happen  to 
have  a  starting  case  of  mammitis  to  treat 
at  some  future  time,  and  it  is  well  to 
combine  the  saltpeter  with  a  similar  dose 


Jacket  Kettles,  Hoir  Scalders. 
sTWriteus.  Ask  forouriilustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  III. 


Concrete  Mixer  Plans 

pnpp  Ilian  prints  am!  instructions 
river,  to,,  building  the  is^t  prac¬ 
tical  Homn-mado  concrete  mixer  In¬ 
vented.  Your  name  on  postcard  brings 
all  ABSOLUTELY  FUEE.  WRITE. 
Sheldon  Mfft.  Co.,  Box  4275  Nehawka,  Nch, 


MINERAL'S 

HEAVE5,?*, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet  Kim  •  1  fi\  J! 

Free 

$3  Package  {pm  ran  toot)  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  St  Package  suflicieut  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  Cl)..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  ?» 


TANKAGE  FOR  HOGS 


Experiment  station  experts  and  successful  hog 
growers  agree  that.  Tankage  1h  the  cheapest  ami 
best  feed  lor  hogs. 

Roberts’  Digester  Tnnkng  , grows  big.  wcU- 
tteslied  stoek.  Itiiv  direct,  t nun  manufacturer. 
Siun plus,  prices  and  helpful  facts  mailed  Free. 

KLI.WOOH  ROBERTS  COMPANY 
1>75  AV  Iirexel  Bl(lg„  Plilladelpliia,  I'n. 


Free  Catalog  ffi  colors  explains 

- - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  life 
any  r  u_n  nj  n  g  A  »  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elui  Sl.,Quincy,HL  \QS#' 


Saves  Money  DAILY 


The  Racognlziid  Milk  Equal 

Yon  ifi't  IQOkaIIoiii* of  fii*l»  milk  fcotl  from  lOOponnaa  of 
B!atchrajrar«  Call  Meal,  onJ  it  cov.ra  y»»'i  only  omj-fouriU 
ut*  tTuirk.  It  will  m-iko  your  culf  irrow  fiuie  umf  Well. 

Blatchfut  O'ft  c*if  it^  L'ornoouil  of  111* 

tho  yo«r»a  c«if  Of'cls  In  WO  mo«t  tryu\*  pt'riod  of  '  t  lilf. 
in  ihorouifiilv  fttnaai  cooKctl— Druvcut*  ijuWi)I  tXOUDlua  ODu 
olhor  IHniJiio  to  impPvD^r  milk  Aubuntp^i*. 

Blatchford'*  P»*  Monl  luuitiw*  jiuick.  MuraV  yrowtn  or 
young  uiui*  ttC  wattmog  UXDt*.  without.  Of  to  AC  k  nr  luUtiitf  nir. 

Wntn  dm  r»»r  otu*  rmi 
^w.  \  A  IV-'k  ua^How  to  RahIiu* 
h*4 , C'atW’n  ('hvjiply  nn<i  Swc» 
ni't '* Cf<-  - fully  VVlUtout  Milk.* 

iT"/t  Blatrlifufd  Calf  Mo.ll  Factory 

MsdlsonSl..  Wsukssin.  III. 


[feed  Cooker 


You  have  use  for  this 
nearly  everyday  in  the  year. 

44 Farmers9  Favorite  " 

FEED  COOKER  and  BOILER 

" Biggm'pvo lit tffrnimiu tile, hog* 
and  poultry  by  cooked  food. 
Heating  water  washing  butch- 
•rlng.otc,  fjtoi  illiingmilkCans, 
r4rrfc"|l,  i  boiling. sovayinc »n ixtares.Pnvs 
1,  "-•i’,  'l  /  for  itkelf  one  season  boiflngiwip. 
J  Little  fuel— cobs  to  rtiunks.  I) 
/  sizes.  Many adv'iiniiipcj-.quiu'Kiilued 
kV  vll  ,.i! i:  factory  ocmoiu  v  back,  Write 
■  w  ‘"IJ  or Hpcelal  price  IKtaml  elrculnru. 
_ l.EWIS  Mf  1:.  CO.  62-76  Qwey.o  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


ihixhtx  Wultr-I’roof,  Bust. Proof, 
4  to  11  in.  Ro,  Proof.  Warm  In  wint,-r,cr.a.i 
la  sunuret.  Weight  about  the 
l  ' J e  same  as  an  alMc.ulicr  work  shoe. 

V  ,  Will  outwear  sevc.  •Ipnbsallt  ath. 

V.  J"  er,  rubber  or  wood  Soled  shoes. 

"  No  nietattouches  you.  Thick  lell 

~  _  insole.  Comtortahle  towe.tr.  Keep 

A - Che  leet  in  good  condition.  Best 

f - by  test  lomU  work  tu  .toy  weather. 
*  IKl  HUNHV  BACK  it  shoes  do  not 

Dicrt  w ilh  your  4pim>V3l,  Write 
>  ^  fur  FRP.H  tAtulo^  which  shows 

styles,  gives  prices  ouil  tells  how  to  order.  A  brln^  It, 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  32  Racine.  Wit. 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


SUCCESSFUL  AT 

Hutchinson,  Champaign,  Fremont 
and  Bloomington  Demonstrations 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


L>l>  t<»  00;  half  blood.  00  to  04:  threo 
eighths  blood  00.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl 
vartia  half  blood  combing  00  to  0C>;  tlim* 
cigh  tbs  blood  00  to  40. 

UKAN8 

Marrow,  100  lbs., . 7  Hi  fa  T  -*0 

Medium  . . i>  25  &  0  05 

Pea  . ^.... . . .  0  .Mi  0  75 

Bed  Kidney . S20  fa  <  GO 

W  hi  to  Kidney  ..  . 0*25  fa  07.5 

Yellow  ICyu .  5  SO  up  5  00 

Li  mil.  '»♦  l«  I  5  2,7  <«.  5  *.»U 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Look  For  the  Sealer 
Who  Displays  This  Sign 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Feb.  11,  P)16. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  arc  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  stiles  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations,  Mxcept  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  he  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Absolute  '"rock  bottom”  prires 

have  now  boon  reached  on  the  Vj('  _jt  y  /  /  /  A 
greatest  roofing.  Don’t  invest  \ 

a  centra  new  roof  covering,  c  y  y  /'//ij 
siding  Y.r  ceiling  for  any  build-  5 

ing  until  you  flint  get  Edwnrd’u 
wonderful  freight  prepaid 

money -aavi  rig  offer  direct  from  /j<v»  Steel 

the  world’s  largeet  factory  of  ita  kind,  Clutter  Shingles 


niiTFin 

Appft,  Kvap..  choice  n 

I  nwer  prados . 

Suit  dried  . . 

Prunes.  10 .  . 

Apricots . 

Peaches . . 

Currants  . 

Hasp  berries  . 


14  h?35 

On  Skids  Wi+h 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 


EDWARDS  Tightcote  jiff.. 
Reo  Steel  Shingles  ftxlk 


fresh  nuns 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

AIlt.lv. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  Oelrl.er  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  tin*  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  (!()  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  tier  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 

Wc  3.5";  4c/r  4.5%  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1>5  $”00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1.05  2.  TO  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.10 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb . 1.05  1.N0  1.05  2.10  2.25 

March _  1.00  1.75  1.00  2.05  2.20 

BUTTICK. 

The  better  grades  of  dairy  and  cream¬ 
ery  arc  two  cents  higher.  High  scoring 
butter  is  extremely  scarce,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ti”m  on  both  storage  and  new  make 
of  this  type.  Tin*  weakest  point  in  tin* 
market  is  the  continued  surplus  of  cream¬ 
ery  below  medium,  worth  from  24  to  20 
ecu  ts. 

Creamery,  best-  n hovp  92  score,  lb .  3|  to  .‘15 

Kxira.  93  score  .  K3  @ 

Good  lo  Choice  .  28  @  :>U 

l.oner  Grades  . 23  (ft  26 

8torage  . .  32  to  .'ill 

Stine  Dairy,  be*t .  31  to  82 

Com ii i on  to  Good., .  22  @  27 

ladles  .  is  @  S'* 

Packing  Slock .  ili  (ft  20 

Process  . 21  to  24 

Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  ninrkei  30  cents. 

Phllndd phla.  wustnrn  ercmiici}.  31  <-ent*> 
lJoston.  western  creamer.' .  32. 

Cll  1C  1118  It. 

Business  has  been  a  little  better  than 
last  week,  with  a  moderate  local  trade 
and  some  export  inquiry,  though  prices 
are  rather  out  of  reach  of  the  latter  line. 
Speculators,  however,  feel  that  the  stocks 
available  arc  too  light  to  make  price  cut¬ 
ting  necessary  at  present.  The  Winter 
make  in  Wisconsin  cheese  sections  is 
reported  light  and  market  strong. 

Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  IS  to  18 

Average  fancy  .  1718  to  IT3 1 

1  nder  t;rndos  .  13  (ft  1 1 •  4 

Daisies,  best .  IS  @  ls'f 

Young  Americas  . .  ...  19  (ft  19 to 

Skims,  special . .  15  to  10 

Pair  to  good  . .  10  to  13 

ICGGS 

Fresh  stock,  both  gathered  and  hen¬ 
nery,  is  lower,  the  latter  six  to  eight 
cents  under  last  week,  receipts  being 
large  and  production  reported  larger  in 
middle  and  southwestern  sections. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  31  to  32 

Medium  to  good .  20  @  3>i 

M I xed  colors,  best.  . .  2S  to  29 

Common  to  good .  24  to  27 

Storage,  best . .  is  to  la 

Common.  . . 13  to  13 

i.iv  ic  poci/rur 

UeeeipTs  are  moderate  and  demand  for 
choice  fowls  good,  sonic  going  onc-lialf  to 
one  cent  above  last  week. 

Chickens, lb . 15  <a  17 

Fowls . , .  17  to  lto-i 

Roosters  -  .  . 11  to  12 

Ducks .  19  to  2(1 

Geese . .  15  to  10 

i)KE8Slt'D  POULTICr. 

Prices  asked  for  most  lines  of  desir¬ 
able  fresh  killed  are  too  high  for  heavy 
consumption.  There  is  plenty  of  under 
grade  poultry,  too  poor  to  store,  hut  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  soup  and  fricassee, 
some  offered  as  low  as  15  cents. 

Turueys.clioice.lt)  .  27  to  28 

Common  in  good... .  21)  w  25 

Chicken*,  choice  brn’iers.  lb .  38  to  40 

Broiler-  cnrtiliioii  to  good  .  2,7  to  30 

Squab  tn oilers,  pair .  1  tin  to  1  25 

Roasters  .  24  to  26 

Capons,  best  .  .’9  to  30 

Com  ii  i  ou  to  good  . 22  to  27 

Fowls....... .  .  .  ...  14  to  ]9 

Ducks .  18  to  2o 

Squabs,  dox .  .  1  25  6s  6  00 

VAIUOT’S  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  iii  good  demand  selling  at  last 
week’s  prices.  Hothouse  lambs  higher 
when  choice.  Rabbits  in  light  demand 
except  for  best  jacks. 

Calves .  13  to  17 Sj 

lambs,  hothouse,  head .  10K)  to!  5  00 

Pork . . .  ;  to  11 

Uitbbils,  GOtlontan.  pair .  16  to  :iu 

Jacks,  pair  .  0.7  to  75 

II  VIC  STOCK. 

Steers  and  fat  cows  scarce;  other  beef 
stock  dull.  Calves  very  linn.  Choice 
sheep  and  Jambs  higher. 

Native  Steers .  8  20  to  8  70 

Bulls .  .  4  t>4»  to  7  00 

Cows  . . . . . -  .  .  3 10  to  It  po 

calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  Oo  @i3  on 

Culls  ...  .  i!  00  to  7  50 

Sheep,  lot)  lbs . . .  0  00  to  T  OO 

Damns  .  . .  8  00  toll  00 

Hogs .  5  73  to  0 .0 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  active  on  mill  demand, 
hut  less  speculative  business  is  noted. 
Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been  :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine. 


Apples  an*  moving  steadily  at  the 
former  high  prices  for  choice.  Consider¬ 
able  of  the  slock,  however,  goes  from 
$2.50  down,  owing  to  poor  grading,  slack 
parking  or  frost  damage.  Barrelled  ap¬ 
ples  an*  often  handled  very  roughly  in 
lin'oarling  from  cars  to  docks,  especially 
when  high  tide  puts  Ihe  lighters  holding 
the  cars  far  above  the  dock  level,  so  that 
the  handlers  have  a  step  downhill  job. 
Barrels  frequently  fall  from  tin*  gang 
plunk  or  truck,  striking  the  Hour  heavily, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  knocking 
50  cents  or  more  from  tin*  price.  Ar¬ 
rivals  of  strawberries  much  larger.  Some 
open  crates  received:  very  few  wholesal¬ 
ing  above  25  cents. 

Apples  Han  Davis  bbl.  . I5t)  @  2  50 

Newtown,  be! .  2  HU  to  3  50 

Wtnesap . .  2  50  to  i  50 

Jonathan  . .  27*0  to  4  5’l 

Greening  . 2  00  to  3  25 

Baldwin .  2  00  to  3  25 

York  Imperial . .  2  00  to  3  00 

Spy.  ...  . .  2  00  to  4  ;7U 

l  ulls,  bbl  .  75  to  I  25 

Hears  KielTer.  bbl . 1  50  to  2  60 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl .  7  00  tolOOU 

Jersey,  bbl . :  . .  6  50  to  9  50 

Long  Islam!-  bbl . .  8  00  @1000 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  15  to  25 

V  ICG  ICTAl’.DKS 

Rotate  situation  stronger  on  all  fairly 
good  stock  free  from  frost;  top  grades 
25  cents  per  barrel  higher.  Onions  in 
heavy  surplus  and  lower  except  on  the 
best.  <  *hl  cabbage  dull:  in*w  in  fairly 
good  demand  but  low.  Green  beaus  and 
peas  lower  mainly  because  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  Lettuce  running  better.  I’eppcrs 
partly  frosted  and  poor. 

I’ntiunes -Long  Island,  bii! 

Jersey .  . . 

Maine . . 

State .  . 

Bonn ud. a,  bbl.....  . 

Sweet  I’nlnlocs.  Jersey,  bu . 

Soul  beta,  bbl... . . 

Beets,  bbl....,,.... . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ijt . . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumber-,  bn  . 

Hothouse.  <iox .  ... 

Cn linage,  ton .  . 

Now  Southern, bbl .  . 

Lena  no.  hnU-bhl  basket . . 

Onions.  State.,  loll  lb.  bag  . 

Co  in.  Valley,  bag  . 

!’»••  po  h,  bu . . 

Fen.,,  on . . . . 

I  tail  I  sties,  bbl. . . .  ... 

Uotlmuse,  100  bunches . . 

Spinncli.  bill  . . . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Leeks.  190  bunches . . . 

I’arsoips.  bbl . . . . 

Kumalm*  bbl  . 

String  Beaus,  bu . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga . 

New,  H'ii  bbl .  . . . 

Salsify,  ilk)  bunches . 

Squash,  old.  bill . . 

New.  Mil  . .  . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

I  lot  house.  lb . 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  . 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  do/.,  bunches.. 

M  ii*.hroom.s.  lb . . 

Paisley.  hbl . . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
liny  deliveries  difficult  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  trackage  embargoed. 
Market  is  generally  weak  except  oil  top 
grades  of  Timothy. 

Liar.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @26  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  50 

No.  3 . I8  60  to2UUIl 

Clover  in  I  ved  . . .  ,16  00  @22  51) 

No  grade  . 10  CO  toll  (10 

Straw,  Rye. . MOO  @1500 

GRAIN 

Wheat  live  cents  lower,  mainly  lie- 
cause  of  heavy  sales  by  some  large  specu¬ 
la  tors,  Torn  and  oats  slightly  lower. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  47  to 

Corn,  as  10  quality,  bush . . .  85  to  87 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl.  . .  5  75  to  6  85 

Oats,  as  t*i  weight,  bush. .  .  55  to  0  56 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  07  to  1  nil 

HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC 

Burdock  Root .  .  ..  .  10  to  12 

Calamus  . Hi  to  12 

Dandelion  . 12  to  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 2  to  4 

Sage  .  12  to  1.5 

Thyme  .  7  to  .  8 

Peppermint  Oil.... . 17*0  to  2  25 

RICTAIT,  PRICKS  AT  NKW  YolMC 
These  arc  not  tin*  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  pro¬ 
duce  of  good  quality  and  the  buying  op¬ 
portunities  of  at  least  half  of  N>*w  York's 
population. 

Eggs.  fancy  white,  large,  dor. .  38  to  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  ...  .  iw  ({$  •  !G 

Ordinary  grades .  25  to  3u 

Cold  Storage  .  ...  20  to  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb - - 4U  to  41 

Tub- choice . 33  to  ;o 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  . 28  <»  31 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb....  33  to  35 

Fricassee,  lb .  is  to  20 

Turkeys... . 30  to  32 

Fowls  .  22  @  25 

Leg  of  iamb .  i  s  to  2b 

Lamb  chops .  ...  Is  (ft  20 

Roasting  beef .  ... .  20  to  21 

Pork  chops  .  18  to  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  to  18 

Lettuce,  head .  t;  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  (ft  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  to  12 

A  pples,  do* .  40  to  00 

Cabbage,  head  . 5  @  H 

Potatoes,  peek  .  75  to  1  00 


outlast  three  nr  four  ordinary  roofs—, 
vot  they  actually  cost  Uml  No  paint-* 
[ng  or  repairs  necessary;  rot-  (ire-  * 
weather  rust- proof.  linmranrceoMt 
Is  leas  because  Edward*  guarantee 
their  roof  aqainst  lightning.  Cosy  ■ 
to  lay— no  special  tools  needed. 

Every  sheet  of  Edwards  Galvan-  c 
bed  Steel  Shingles.  Roofing.  Sid¬ 
ing,  Ceiling  or  finish  is  extra  heavy 
galvanised,  piece  at  u  time,  by  our 
exclusive  Tiftbteotr  patented  pro¬ 
cess  nfier  Sheet  baa  been  stamped 
and  riMiiuared.  Side  and  edges  are  aa 
heavily  galvanized  an  body  of  sheet. 
Means  no  weak  *  pot  h  to  rust  and  cor¬ 
rode.  Edges  and  null  holes  ran'l  rnal. 


Edwards  Patent 
"Crip  Loch" 


Wide  variety,  many  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable,  Fireproof,  Metal  Garage*. 
fC9.50ond  up.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Postal  brings  &I-I‘ugc 
Garage  Catalog— FREE. 

Freight  Prepaid  Offer  I 

on  the  lowest  prices  ever  Q 
madeon  world's  be-i rooting.  ■.] 

We  make  and  sell  direct  a 
from  Idggesl  factory  of 
kind.  F/dwanls  Keo  Tight- 
cote  Sttol  Shingles,  V-Crimped, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 

Painted  or  Gnlvuniird  Roofing 
at  bed-rock  bargain  prices,  sav¬ 
ing  you  all  "in-between"  mid¬ 
dlemen  V.  profits.  Write  for  Free 
Roofing  Samples  and  your  copy 
of  Roofing  Catalog  No.  273 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

223-273  Pike  Street.  -J 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Note  construction  of 
Patent  Interlocking  yfflMll 
Device  protecting  yjil  j!M)  Sr 
nail  la-ads  from  yfll 
the  weather  and  A\uy  ’ 
making  the  roof>iffl|lig  223-27 
absolutely  MW  pioMe  uend 

x([lSli!r  Raid  pri <.•*■«_ 
yfiijdz  Roofing  Book  f 


Corrugated 

!.v£4'P,*«a“vlL 


3  H.P.  -  $  6  0, 
e  H.P.-  $  IIO. 
ALL  F.O.B.  FACTO  RY 

A.  Fairbanks-Mofse  quality  engine 
at  a  popular  price.  The  greatest 
engine  value  offered. 

“More  Than  Rated  Power 
and  a  Wonder  at  ihe  Price” 

Simple— Light  Weight— Substantial— Fool¬ 
proof  Construction—  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder 
Bore  -  Leak-proof  Compression  —  Com¬ 
plete  with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  start¬ 
ing  even  in  cold  weather.  Low  first  cost  — 
low  fuel  cost  —  low  maintenance  cost. 
Long.cflicient, economical  “power  service.’’ 

See  the  “Z”  and  You’ll  Buy  It 

Go  to  the  dealer  who  displays!  the  sign  shown 
above.  See  tho  features  that  make  it  the 
one.  best  ongino  "buy"  for  you.  When  you  buy 
an  engine  from  your  dealer  you  deal  with  a 
local  representative  of  the  manufacturers.  Ho 
stends  behind  tint  engine  lie  sells.  He’s  respon¬ 
sible  to  you.  He’s  at  your  service  to  seo  that  you 
arc  uutiafied, 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

All  Fairbanka-Morse dealers  sell  "Z”  r 

engines  on  a  zono  carload  low 

freight  basis.  If  you  don’t  . 

know  the  local  dealer —  l  4 

write  ub.  .  w  0 


cSSSSStjE  ft$L 

Car  ape 


3  75  to  I  cO 

2  75  to  3  25 

3  6(1  to  t  HO 

3  25  to  3  5U 

4  00  to  7  00 
75  @  I  [ill 

101  to  2  25 
1  50  to  I  75 
8  to  18 
1  00  to  2  00 
4  00  to  5  00 
75  to  2  11(1 
SOO  told  00 
I  00  to  1  00 
75  to  I  75 

1  00  ig  2  HO 

2  00  to  2  75 
1  50  £  2  25 

1  1*0  to  3  50 

2  00  to  8  00 

3  00  to  I  50 
•25  to  I  00 
65  to  7 .1 

I  50  to  2  UO 
I  25  to  1  50 
I  00  to  I  50 
1  0(1  to  2  50 
1  10  to  I  25 
75  to  I  2ft 

1  00  to  1  .*0 

2  OO  to  4  00 
1  75  @  2  00 


Name 


Address . 

Gr,okl  M  ■  kfara  cf  Sheet  Metel  Products  In  the  World. 


and  Save  Money 


Write  for  our  big  Paint  CpCI 
Book  with  color  sheets,  ll’s  llvul 
The  COVERALL  way  insures 

i»t  low  cobt.  Tfic  quint*  iho 
f  li»d*s,thc j»rir»:9  ami  ^ucgrjtionp  jou  waoL 

liltmlijimitiflLaid  7(p  j>Pu;  27 

Mew  York  Cify  Chicago  Kaosts  City 
Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  home  tnoal  minteuloDL 


p  1  - 


The  Threshing  Problem 

£11  1  TFifokIiOi)  tun!  Nt»,v  hetttut  I 

the  inn  wit  viiU*H  vvIhhu.  tuft*-,  I 
Ui/I  Y  vil  I’Yu  lit  id  bin’ll*  V-  A  lMirft'Bt  rninbltiri  I 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cob.*;,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
ir\  On  the  market  49  years. 
I  I  Hand  and  tiow-.r.  23  etylcd. 
lUf  £1  80  ti>  J 10.  FRICK  TRIAL. 

IMF  Wrilo  tor  catalog  and  farm 
^machinery  bargain  book. 

THF  A.  W,  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  F-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  1  3709  S.  Aililand  five.,  Chicago, Ilf. 


— that's  what  they  cost  you  per 
year  figured  on  tho  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Empire  Steel  Wheels  last 
2(i  to  25  years.  Average  cost  313. 
Besides  lasting  longer  they  sava 
labor  —  time  —  horses  —  roads. 
Put  a  eel  on  your 
wngonat  ourrbk. 


Write  TODAY  fur 
catalog  and  prices.  I 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO. 
Box  896  Quincy.  III. 


One  Horse  No  need  to  lose  doli 
.  lars  these  days  by 

IS  LnOUgh  incomplete  tillage. 

If  you  h  ave  on  e  horse 
— that  is  enough!  You  can 
as  good  work  as  the  big 
^^outfits  on  the  largest  farms,  when 
you  use  one  of  the  several  types 
f  of  light  draft,  1-horse  sizes  of  the  a 


Light  Tractor 


Matter  of  the  or'.ginal  Cl. ARK 
<1  ’etc  /lurruirn  a  nd  plans 

J7\  839  Main  Strtd,  Ht(|aautn 
Vi  <  'Jy  . _ Conn.  ^ 


9  A  Four-Wheel  Tractor 
Dependabl'  as  a  Horse 

A  Ktrnpl*,  tJurabin,  powerful  mneliUie 
hdling  at  a  price  yi  can  easily  adovd. 
Equippod  wlrii  mur-cj  Iindir  vurlseal 
engine  Cxv,  developing  2«  b.  p.  at  b  It. 
12  h.  p.  at  drawbar.  Two-apccd  tr».na- 
niinnion  working  In  oil.  aututncbila 
typo  front  axle,  rollcr-beuring  0-1.1- 
axlc.  Bteel  gears  thoroughly  protected  from  duat  amt 
self-oiling,  radiator  and  fan  that  cool  absolutely, 
16-inch  face  mar  wheels,  weight  4800  pounds. 

A  sensible,  practical  tractor,  built  by  a  company  with 
an  established  reputation  and  numerous  machines  at 
work  i  n  Holds  today.  Write  for  catalog. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Box  48A,  Quincy,  III. 
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Various  Feeding  Problems 


Value  of  Buckwheat. 

1.  How  much  value  has  buckwheat 
when  fed  to  all  kinds  or  stock,  also  when, 
at  what  stage  or  condition  should  it  he 
fed?  What  value  has  it,  as  a  soiling 
crop,  to  plow  in,  and  when  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  this?  2.  How  could  rather  light 
soil  be  handled  without  the  use  of  manure, 
previous  to  seeding  for  hay?  This  land 
has  been  cropped  for  years,  and  is  very 
unhandy  to  draw  manure.  W.  s. 

Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

1,  Buckwheat  grain  ranks  with  corn 
in  its  proportions  of  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  hut  is  less  generally  useful  as  a 
stock  food.  The  whole  grain  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  poultry  rations  and  may 
be  ground  and  fed  to  pigs  and  cows;  for 
these  latter  purposes  it,  is  inferior  to  the 
wheat  products,  however.  Buckwheat 
middlings  are  one  of  the  best  milk  produc¬ 
ing  foods  available  to  Eastern  farmers 
and  should  be  fed  in  preference  to  the 
whole  grain  ground.  Buckwheat  is  a 
readily  salable  crop  and  may  often  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  other  products 
more  suited  to  special  purposes.  Buck¬ 
wheat  straw  makes  inferior  roughage  for 
cattle,  but  much  of  it  may  be,  and  is,  fed 
when  hay  is  not.  at  hand.  As  a  green  ma¬ 
nuring  crop,  buckwheat  is  valuable.  It 
makes  a  quick,  heavy  growth  and  may  he 
turned  under  in  New  York  State  in  rime 
to  seed  to  rye,  or  the  two  may  he  sown  to- 
gethor  and  the  rye  turned  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  buckwheat,  will  be 
killed  by  the  first  hard  frosts,  when  the 
rye  will  make  its  appearance  and  live 
through  the  Winter.  If  sown  alone,  the 
buckwheat  should  be  plowed  under  before 
the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  but  not  at  first 
blooming. 

2.  By  the  use  of  green  manuring  crops, 
like  buckwheat  and  rye,  with  chemical 
fertilizers,  soil  lacking  in  humus  may  be 
brought  into  good  condition  for  seeding  to 
grass.  Time  and  labor  will  be  required, 
however,  and  most  soils  will  need  liberal 
applications  of  lime  to  counteract  the  nat¬ 
ural  acidity  and  that  induced  by  plowing 
under  large  amounts  of  green  stuffs. 

H.  B.  D. 


.  Bone  Meal  and  Abortion 

I  should  like  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
use  of  bone  meal  as  a  preventive  of 
abortion  in  COWS,  what  particular  brand 
do  you  recommend?  In  what  amounts 
should  it  be  given?  How  long  before 
parturition  should  the  treatment  begin? 
Is  there  any  ill  effects  on  the  animal  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  diagnosis 
was  erroneous  and  the  use  of  the  meal  is 
unnecessary?  In  other  words  would  it 
do  any  harm  to  give  the  bone  meal  in 
the  usual  amounts  as  a  preventive  even 
though  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
abortion  in  the  herd?  S.  u.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not,  recommend  any  brand  of 
bone  meal,  nor  have  we  any  faith  in  bone 
meal  as  a  preventive  of  abortion.  We 
understand  that  fresh  ground  bone  meal 
has  been  advocated  for  the  purpose.  Con¬ 
tagion  from  a  specific  germ  which  has 
been  isolated  and  cultivated  by  scien¬ 
tists,  is  now  well  known  us  the  cause  of 
abortion;  but  unfortunately  no  specific 
remedy  lias  thus  far  been  discovered, 
When  it  conies  it  will  be  a  serum  or  a 
bacteria,  and  such  biological  products  are 
now  being  experimented  with  by  many 
research  workers  and  veterinarians,  hut 
bo  far  they  have  not  proved  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  Bone  meal  is  quite  unnecessary 
where  a  cow  receives  an  abundance  of 
mixed  feed,  including  wheat  bran,  other 
meals  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Mal¬ 
nutrition,  where  such  feeds  are  supplied, 
indicates  contagious  abortion  germ  in¬ 
fluence,  or  some  other  disease,  and  bone 
meal  would  not  be  a  remedy.  Bone  meal, 
provided  it  were  given  in  fresh,  clean 
form,  not  decomposed,  or  from  diseased 
animals,  might,  however,  be  fed  with 
impunity  in  the  doses  which  have  been 
proposed.  A.  S.  A. 


Feeding  Cotton  Seed  Oil 

One  of  our  readers  in  Maryland  re¬ 
cently  asked  about  feeding  cottonseed  oil. 
He  said  he  was  iu  a  position  to  buy  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  of  this  oil  at  a  low  ligure.  He 
thought  some  combination  with  other 
feeds  could  be  made  so  as  to  use  it  to  good 
advantage.  We  have  corresponded  with 
the  best  feeding  authorities  in  the  South, 
where  if  anywhere  this  oil  would  be  most 
likely  to  find  use.  hut  they  all  agree  that 
such  feed  would  not.  be  economical.  The 
oil  is  sometimes  used  iu  the  place  of  liu- 


seed  as  a  purgative,  but  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  profitable  food.  In  Alabama  a 
little  work  has  been  done  at  feeding  this 
oil  to  hogs,  but  no  conclusive  results  have 
been  obtained.  In  Georgia  some  experi¬ 
ments  are  now  running  using  cottonseed 
oil  as  a  source  of  fat,  so  as  to  observe  its 
effect  on  the  character  of  butter  fat. 
With  these  exceptions  practically  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  except,  a  little  use  of 
the  oil  in  feeding  calves,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  little  if  anything  in 
the  proposition. 


Wide  Ration;  Sore  Teats 

1.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  10  years 
old,  weighing  about  000  pounds,  which 
was  fresh  September  11,  1915.  She  now 
gives  IS  pounds  of  milk  each  day.  I  am 
feeding  her  daily  24  pounds  of  dried  cut: 
corn  fodder,  *liree  pounds  of  corn  chop, 
214  pounds  of  brown  middlings,  1  Vt 
pounds  bran  and  three  pounds  of  beet 
pulp  soaked  in  eight  gallons  of  water,  (’an 
you  let  me  know  if  this  is  the  proper  ra¬ 
tion.  as  I  wish  cream  and  not  quantity  of 
milk?  We  have,  some  second-crop  of 
Timothy  hay  which  we  wish  to  feed  after 
the  fodder  is  gone  .  Ilow  much  should  be 
fed  each  day?  Torn  chop,  .$1.(15  owt; 
brown  middlings,  $1.25  cwt. ;  bran,  $1,20 
and  beet  pulp,  $1.45. 

2.  I  have  another  cow  which  I  bought 

October  1,  1915;  was  fresh  in  April, 
1915.  and  due  to  be  fresh  June,  1916, 
which  milking  very  irregularly,  giving 
about  15  pounds,  and  dropping  off  some 
days  to  seven  pounds.  She  lias  at  times 
small  pimples  on  her  teals,  whieh  form 
Scabs,  and  drop  off.  I  have  been  robbing 
them  with  carbolated  vaseline,  as  soon  as 
T  think  they  are  healed  they  reappear. 
She  seems  to  be  well  and  eats  well.  Can 
yon  give  me  a  remedy?  c.  E.  i*. 

Maryland. 

1.  You  are  feeding  a  very  wide  ration, 
which  will  not  produce  as  good  results  as 
one  containing  more  protein.  If  you 
would  increase  the.  bran  to  two  pounds 
and  feed  two  pounds  of  gluten  feed  in 
place  of  the  wheat  middlings  you  would 
have  a  much  better  ration.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  exactly  how  much  second 
crop  Timothy  bay  to  feed  except  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way ;  we  usually  feed  all  the  cows 
will  eat  up  clean,  or  with  hut  little  waste. 

2.  Your  cow  which  milks  irregularly 
probably  holds  up  her  milk  at  times 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  pimples  on  the 
teats.  The  best,  remedy  I  know  of  is  to 
wash  your  hands  thoroughly  before  and 
after  milking.  Bathe  the  teats  in  a  -> 
per  cent,  solution  of  creolin  and  when 
dry  apply  carbolated  vaseline.  c.  s.  G. 


Poisoning 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  horses? 
I  have  had  two  of  the  best  doctors  in 
town  and  get  no  results.  The  trouble 
started  two  years  ago,  when  I  lost  a 
horse  with  spinal  meningitis,  so  one  doc¬ 
tor  said.  The  next  one  to  die  was  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  health,  had  hot  driven 
her  in  some  time.  I  found  her  down 
one  morning  and  she  died  before  night. 
This  was.  one  year  ago.  In  September 
another  died,  in  November  another.  No¬ 
vember  bought,  another  which  is  still 
alive,  but  unable  to  drive  him  since  Feb¬ 
ruary.  March  bought  another,  still  suf¬ 
fering.  The  first,  thing  noticeable  is 
lack  of  spirit  when  driving,  and  restless¬ 
ness  in  barn;  all  kick  stall  with  right 
foot;  ravenous  appetite,  drink  deep  at 
every  trough  when  driving,  but  in  barn 
hardly  any;  they  get  weak,  staggering 
gait,  urine  very  pale,  urinate  every  little 
while  in  barn,  sometimes  on  road,  get 
all  tucked  up  behind  and  wither  away. 
When  driving  keep  pulling  to  the  left, 
will  not  lie  down  and  finally  hind  legs 
swell.  Doctors  say  chronic  indigestion. 
I  say  diabetes.  If  so  is  it  contagious? 
Have  three  straight  stalls,  one  little  mare 
stood  in  same  stall  10  years  and  hasn’t 
caught  it  yet.  E.  p. 

Connecticut. 

These  horses  apparently  are  taking 
poison  of  some  sort  in  their  feed  or  water, 
and  a  careful  investigation  should  be 
made.  In  lead  poisoning  the  border  of 
the  gums  next  to  the  teeth  has  a  blue 
tinge.  It  may  be  forage  poisoning  of 
some  sort  and  moldy  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  feed  should  be  avoided.  Also  see 
that  bay  is  free  from  ergot  and  horse  tail 
( cquisetum ) .  These  hints  may  help,  hut 
au  investigation  should  be  made  by  an 
export.  a.  s.  a. 


Lice 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  got  rid  of  lice 
on  horses?  I  bought  a  two-year-old  mare 
and  she  is  bady  infested.  Do  they  stay 
on  the  horses  or  should  I  spray  the 
stalls,  too?  Will  clipping  do  auy  good? 

Pennsylvania.  \v.  k.  n. 

Lice  tend  to  pass  off  a  horse  when  he 
sheds  and  is  turned  out  in  Spring.  It 
would  pay  to  have  the  filly  clipped  at 
oriee.  Then  wash  affected  parts  with  a 
1-50  solution  of  coal  tar,  dip  and  dust 
with  sulphur  while  the  skin  is  wet.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  as  often  as  found  nec¬ 
essary.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  a.  s.  a. 


More  Dairy  Dollars 

We  have  found  a  way  to  bring  you  more  dollars  without 
increased  expense.  We  call  this  new  profit  “velvet,” 
because  it  comes  so  easily.  Our  new  book,  “Velvet  for 
Dairymen”  tells  all  about  it. 

Your  separator  is  losing  cream,  no  matter  what  the 
make.  A  famous  experiment  station  says,  “  The  use  of  the 
gravity  can,  a  low  speed  of  the  separator ,  and  an  ex¬ 
cessive  rate  of  inflow  cause  heavy  loss  in  butter  fat.’* 
They  have  proven  that  95%  of  all  farm  separators  are 
turned  below  regulation  speed.  When  the  speed  slackens, 
a  lot  of  the  cream  escapes  with  the  skim  milk — and  with 
the  cream  goes  the  profit. 

The  annual  loss  from  imperfect  separation  is  $47  on  the 
average  farm  and  upon  manyfarmsitis$100and  more.  That’s 
the  tax  you  pay  because  you  can’t  turn  your  separator 
at  just  the  right  speed  all  the  time.  But  with 


THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION  FEED 


Separator  you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed. 


A  wonderfully  simple  invention  enables  the  bowl  to 
drink  in  just  the  right  quantity  of  milk  to  insure  the 
closest  possible  skimming.  You 
may  turn  slow  and  make  the  work 
easy  or  you  may  turn  fast  and  get 
through  quicker.  You  simply  won’t 
lose  cream  with  the  “Suction  Feed.” 

You  get  smooth  cream  of  an  even 
grade  whatever  the  speed  of  the 
separator.  Uniform  cream  makes 
fancy  butter  that  brings  top  prices. 

The  supply  can  is  only  knee- 
high.  There’s  no  hard  lifting  to 
empty  heavy  milk  cans. 

The  new  machine  has  all  the 
features  that  have  made  the 
Sharpies  Tubular  famous  and 
many  other  new  vital  and  exclusive 
features  found  in  no  other  separator. 


Send  now  for  our  new  book, 
“Velvet  for  Dairymen,”  and  learn 
howto  secure  this  new  dairy  profit. 
Address  Dept  12. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Mechanical  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 


Cbicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


Portland 


n  I  ii  w  I  o  Heavy  brown  waterproof  tarpaulins,  ?X18  fl. 
u  All  I  flu  with  brass  grommets.  it.  to,  fit.  prepaid.  Write 
fo?  samples,  slate  Kim-.  W.tiTAJUJiY,  50  t'burcli  St.,Xrn  York 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  wake  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
dim  ate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  mpicst. 

HI.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  doom  87.  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0  C. 


only  forces  this  farm,  stork,  tools, 
Olvnllvoo  ),ay  an,j  grain  on  market.  00  acres, 
good  buildings,  school,  church,  and  choose  factory 
near;  good,  productive  farm;  pair  horses,  har¬ 
nesses,  wagons,  mower,  rake,  grain  drill,  sulkey 
plow,  harrows,  U  cows  ami  he) fort.  100  hens,  hay, 
grain,  small  tools.  All  for  A3,fiU0;  part  cash,  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, OwEgu, Tioga  Cu.. N  Y. 


CERTILE  FARMS,  BEAUTIFUL  PEUKI0MEU  VALLEY;  mildelt- 
•  mute,  excellent  market*.  Catalog,  W,  St«v«n»,  Perkuie,  Pi, 


-MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


Bite  forThrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy  I 
.  Good  band,  Reasonable  prices.  Clone  to  big 
ets  of  large  cities  of  tie'  East.  Send  for  free, 
escriptivo  booklet  &nuii>, 

STATE  BUHEAU  OF  IMMIGRATION,  I 
_ 62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 


1 1  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

\  !  The  Rore,  Parsons .  1,00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw. . 1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORS. 
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The  Woman  at  Law 


Keeping  Buildings  Insured  ;  Back  Taxes 

1.  Ilnrl  Urn  man  I  bought  my  place  from 
any  right  to  get  my  buildings  insured 
without  consulting  me  or  first  ashing  me 
if  I  would  do  it,  when  no  such  provision 
was  contained  in  the  contract?  2.  Can  he 
compel  me  to  pay  the  premium  on  said 
policy  ho  long  as  the  contract,  does  not 
call  for  it?  ( Valid  anything  be  done  to 
him  for  coiitrarting  a  debt  (the  policy 
premium)  in  m,v  name  without  my  con¬ 
sent?  When  I  bought  tin-  place  all 
luxes  were  said  to  have  been  paid  lip  to 
that  year.  Iml  when  I  paid  my  taxes  I 
Found  one  year’s  bach  taxes  which  I  bad 
to  pay.  Can  I  compel  him  to  mil  he  that 
right?  Could  I  withhold  the  amount 
when  paying  my  interest  money  to  him? 

New  Vork.  mkh.  a.  ci.  j. 

1.  If  he  is  a  mortgagee  or  lias  a  lien 
or  interest  in  the  property  he  may  gel  bis 
intrivst  insured  on  his  own  account,  blit 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  cannot 
make  you  pay  for  it. 

2.  Xo,  he  cannot.  Probably  not,  as  it.  is 
ei  shmiiiry  for  mortgagees  to  have  the 
mortgagors  Keep  the  premises  insured  for 


to  bind  the  other.  Except  in  eases  in 
which  they  are  rei|tiircd  by  circumstances 
of  special  necessity  to  be  made  to  mills  or 
bouse  or  where  peculiar  conditions  give 
use  to  unusual  equities,  he  who,  without 
the  consent  or  agreement  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  mills  improvements  to  property 
belonging  to  himself  then  does  so  at 
his  peril,  and  without  any  right,  even  in 
equity  to  have  contribution  from  them. 
You  have  therefore  gained  no  legal  right 
b,v  these  improvements,  You  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  purchase  A’s  interest  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  having  him  make  allowance 
for  tin'  improvements  you  have  made. 

Marriage  Rights 

In  New  York  A  marries  Woman  No.  1, 
Afterward  he  marries  Woman  No.  2. 
When  she*,  (No.  2),  finds  if  out  she  va¬ 
cates.  i toes  slm  resume  her  maiden  name 
or  does  she  have  to  go  through  any  legal 
proceedings  to  get  married  again? 

Vermont.  i\  it.  I. 

If  Woman  No.  1  is  still  living  and 
has  not  been  divorced,  nor  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life,  nor  absent  from  the  State 
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1  he  Subject  Being  Thoroughly  Discussed 


the  heuefit  of  the  mortgagees,  and  lie  will 
use  Ibis  custom  as  an  excuse.  You  might 
tell  him  you  will  have  his  actions  exam¬ 
ined  if  he  proceeds  further. 

If  he  represented  that  the  taxes  were 
paid  and  you  relied  on  his  represents 


These  step  children  will  not 
nor  he  entitled  to  either  real  or 


fioiiM  he  must  make  them  good  and  see 
that  the  hack  taxes  are  paid.  If  yvill 
probably  he  better  to  take  independent  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  paid,  as  In  withhold 
interest  may  complicate  the  mortgage, 
and  by  some  provision  of  it  make  I  lie 
whole  amount  due  and  payable.  If  lie 
takes  any  further  steps  you  would  bell  eg 
consult  a  good  local  attorney  to  help  you. 

Property  of  Step-mother 

Certain  step-children  in  Connecticut  in¬ 
herited  on  the  death  of  their  own  father 
rights  in  a  piece  of  real  estate,  which 
rights  were  purchased  from  them  by  tin- 
step  mother.  Now.  should  they  survive 
the  step-mother,  would  they  inherit  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  own  children  of  that  step¬ 
mother,  rights  in  the  real  estate  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  that  step-mother,  and 
if  not,  to  what  extent,  lacking  a  will, 
would  their  interest  he  as  heirs  at  law? 

Connecticut.  w.  M. 

These  step  children  will  not  inherit 
nor  he  entitled  to  either  real  or  personal 
properly  from  their  step-mother.  They 
are  no  blood  relation  to  her.  mere  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law. 

Duties  of  Co-tenant 

A  and  It.  brother  and  sister,  purchase 
farm  together,  each  investing  an  equal 
amount  of  money  from  father’s  estate. 
The  property  is  all  in  A’s  name.  In 
course  of  time  B’s  daughter,  who  is  a 
married  woman,  with  her  husband  rents 
the  farm  and  from  time  to  time  upon  their 
own  initiative,  and  without  any  permis¬ 
sion  or  authority  from  A  make  improve¬ 
ments,  pay  taxes,  etc.,  and  receive  the 
proceeds  pructically  entire  from  farm. 
The  question  now  is,  can  B  or  It’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  secure  any 
title  upon  the  land  or  property? 

Alabama.  E.  p.  y. 

1!  and  B’s  daughter  are  relatively  in 
no  better  position  now  than  they  were 
before  except  as  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 
One  co-tenant  without  consulting  the 
other  may  po.V  off  taxes  or  assessments 
which  are  liens  on  the  land  and  remove 
other  encumbrances  when  reasonably  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  may  then  lnm . ntribiitiou 

from  his  co-tenant.  But  this  is  just  the 
lii  ■'<  of  the  authority  of  one  on- tenant 


for  five  years,  the  marriage  to  Woman 
No.  2  is  absolutely  void  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  she  may  resume  her  maiden 
inline  without  any  legal  proceedings  and 
may  marry  when  she  pleases.  She  has 
never  been  married. 

Distribution  of  Property 

1.  If  a  man  di>-s  leaving  a  wife  but  no 
children,  what  part  of  his  property  goes 
to  the  wife  if  he  only  leaves  real  estate 
and  no  personal  property  mid  leaves  no 
will,  and  they  were  married  about  till 
years  ago?  2,  Also  if  husband  and  wife 
are  joint  owners  of  real  estate  ami  one 
should  die,  does  this  all  belong  to  tin- 


other  one  in  ease  there  are  children? 

Connecticut.  mkh.  k.  k.  c. 

1,  She  would  be  entitled  to  one-third  of 
his  real  estate  for  life,  uah-sH  they  other¬ 
wise  contracted  in  regard  to  it. 

2.  If  they  are  joint  owners  the  survivor 
has  the  whole  estate  on  the  death  of  the 
other,  whether  there  are  children  or  not. 

Wife  and  Son’s  Share 

A’s  father  died  willing  him  $0,000  in 
real  estate,  which  at  A’s  dentil  was  to  go 
to  his  la  irs.  A  died  leaving  It—  his  wife 
-  -and  < ’,  an  only  child,  a  son.  During 
their  married  life  they  bought  $4,000  in 
real  estate.  <’  never  married  and  in  a 
few  years  died,  leaving  no  bodily  heirs. 
He  laid  .$1,000  in  personal  property  at 
his  death.  Ills  nearest  relatives  are  his 
uneh-s  and  aunts,  but  all  are  dead  luit 
two.  they  having  died  before  B.  Will 
these  cousins  inherit  any  of  the  estate. 
If  so.  what  part  will  B’s  the  wife  half- 
sister’s  children  inherit?  mkh.  ii.  A. 

Kentucky. 

You  do  not  specifically  state  hut  pre¬ 
sumably  B’s  wife,  (”s  mother,  is  dead. 
This  property  would  then  go  to  the  un¬ 
cles  and  aunts  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  arc  dead,  tin-  children  of  the 
dead  ones  taking  the  share  their  parent 
would  have  taken  if  alive.  Cousins  of 
the  half  blood  inherit  only  half  as  much 
as  those  of  the  whole  Idood.  If  there 
is  any  dispute  in  regard  to  the  step-cou¬ 
sin's  claim  the  matter  should  be  taken 
to  a  local  attorney  more  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  Kentucky. 

Ki-okthm a n  :  “Is  it.  worth  my  time  to 
shoot  in  this  neighborhood?”  Native: 
“Well,  Hie  shoutin'  ain’t  wlith  shucks, 
hut  then.  I  don’t  know  what  your  time 
is  wiith.”  Boston  Transcript. 
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the  descendants  of 
tile  children  of  the 
share  their  parent 
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Larmco  iron 

n  Resists  Rust 

kip  Armco  Iron’s  rust-resistance  is  due  to  its  great  purity, 

■  and  to  rigid  inspection  in  every  phase  of  its  manufacture. 

I  \  Every  modern  farmer  should  send  for  and  read 

|  )  x  our  free  booklet,  ", A  Journey  to  Armco  Farm” 

'w  Your  hardware  dealer  or  tinsmith  enn  supply  you  with  Armco  Iron  Roofing 
Km)  V  and  other  Armco  products.  Manufacturers  use  this  standard  rust-resist- 
I  \  nig  'r,ul  Ll“'ir  sheet  metal  products,  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Pence  Co.  of 
i  G  •)  Monessen,  Pa.,  being  a  typical  example.  Also,  you  can  get  Matthews 

U  |  A  Scrulix  Anchors  with  Armco  Iron  rods  for  guying  fences,  ailos,  telephone 

Fv  \  w  poles,  etc.  Tall  us  your  needs— we'll  supply  manufacturers’  names. 


,  m 

Vis 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Tsictnnrd  fifrntufarhtt'rrn  under  Patent n  granted-  to 
The  International  Metal  Product*  Company 


Box  825  Middletown,  Ohio 

The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the  ( 
assurance  that  iron  bearing  that  mark  ' 
is  manufactured  by  The  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


AMtHICAN 
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That  Means  True  Economy! 


THAT  triangle  trade- mark  never  appears  on  steel  or 
common  iron  culverts;  you  will  never  find  it  on  "good 
enough"  flume  or  culvert  sections.  It  is  the  recognized 
stamp  of  quality.  It  means  honesty  of  manufacture  and  the 
assurance  of  long-run  economy  and  service.  Specify 

k  ARMCO  ingot  Iron  CULVERTS 

Why?  Because  ARMCO  IRON  RESISTS  RUST.  It 
affi  *s  l,ni(:til';i,|y  fn’r:  f|fjrn  the  gases  and  impurities  that 
XHEpk  cause  Steel  and  ordinary  iron  to  rust  out  in  spite  of 
’VHrak  galvanizing. 

Look  for  that  trade-mark  on  every  section  of  Culvert.  If 
xJywFJN  St  is  not  there  tile  culvert  it  not  the  genuine  ARMCO 
(AM  URIC  AN  INGOT)  IRON,  and  will  not  give  the 
greatest  service  for  the  money  expended. 

Fur  lull  information  on  41  Armco”  If  on  Culverts, 
Flumes.  Sheets,  Rooliug  Ami  Formed  Products, 
write  tlm  numiforlurer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

\  X  ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT 

\  \  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

U  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Just  for  the  staking  you  can  have  the  biggest, 
hand  Moment  and  most  complete  buggy  book 
I  yy/tw  ever  published.  More  than  just  a  catalog, 
/  Jmf  Contains  200  pages.  A  complete  cncyclo- 
/  petlia  of  buggy  information. 

,  / MsW  Contains  let  ters  and  pictures  nT  pleased  cum- 

<  /  tamers  from  every  whet,.' .  liatid'ioniely  prlnteil 

.  v  /  Mlfw  in  color:.;  illuulrutLS  Irom  ttvtuul  pbutogsupiui  my  Ins-  of 

YJf Bohon’s  Grass’*  Buggies 

//MW  ftaatlinir  thi*  book  l»»  liko  u  trip  I'lrnuirh  tht*  Tariofy.  Telia  you 
Iitiw  fin  in'  Inicpimi  tin-  nittcl*'  f rmit  raw  inulcriul  to  litimliod  prod- 
w  nooby  tMybta  creattwi  by  my  own  lioxijfncr. 

f  lOaplauirt  my  fuel tn  you  u'llinj.'  phin  which  Haven  you  $2R  to  $60. 
Telia  oho  lit  my  00- day  road  list  unci  unlimited  tfuarunteo  and  my 
130,000  Jiond,  J<y  nil  mound  (bin  bonk  hoforc*  vou  buy  any  bu#f?y. 
Your  name  on  u  poafc  card  will  it— SEND  'Jf)l»AY. 

D.  T.  BOHON,  247  Main  St.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


rSue  Print 


When  you  write,  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  act 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  Sec 
frtiarantee  editorial  pane. 


Mr.  H.  W,  Taylor  rif  Venice  ('enter,  N.  V.,  writes 
“I  have  been  using  I  lie  / Inniiu  a  Milker  for  over 
two  years  nrul  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  as  it 
is  so  simple  ther  •  is  not  hint:  to  get  out  of  order.  1 
Would  not  l>e  without  (lie  milking  machines  lor  sev¬ 
eral  times  their  cost.” 

Wliy  Continue  to  bitvtt  your  milking  (lotto 
by  linnil  wlien  niljor  tliiiryiiicn  all  around  you— 
thousand';  ol  thorn— am  cutting  down  expenses 
by  using  the 

Hinman  Milker 

Thny  no  longer  worry  about  getting  good  milk¬ 
ers  or  ol  being  “short  of  milkers. ” 

in  a  Hinman. 

Vou  will  find t bill u  Ifimaan  oulllt saves enough 
In  time  .and  work  to  pay  from  7t>%  to  i:.U”»  yearly 
Interest  on  tbn  Investment. 

Some  uf  thr  iidviutOigen  of  the  Umnunt  n ri'  mllklpg  one  caw 
ul.  u  tfrrm  with  itnch  unit;  f.hn  orTtfliml  Ihnvma  clrlvo  rod  wyi 
turn;  i ho  rapid  will  olmruflnu  h|t»t,  vl*lhl«*  milk  (low  uml 
rurnplr  mnMioti  of  k<*rpinjt  »i  ri*vtmi  or  ouch  row’ll  ymlij. 

Tli**  •  r  b  no  ptpHnp  iihit  »*  Mmfifi*  mnvluflr  rod.  Tho  I  tinman 
linn  only  two  trmviuic  purlit 

OUR  FREE  MILKER  BOOK 

forinntiOn  on  ciiUiiy?  I  In*  rxtwiiM**  of  ilitirviup.  Why  not  drop 


An  Evening  Call. 

Hearing  a  succession  of  sharp  rustling 
soumls  in  the  dry  Autumn  leaves  outside 
my  bedroom  window  one  night  last  Full, 
and  remembering  the  origin  of  similar 
sounds  on  previous  October  nights,  f 
jumped  from  ray  bed  and  looked  out  into 
the  moonlight  which  flooded  the  yard 
and  lighted  up  some  open  chicken  coops 
nearby.  A  pretty  black  animal  with  u 
broad  white  stripe  miming  down  his 
back  was  evidently  starting  out  on  an 
evening  excursion,  or  returning  from  one. 

1 1  is  short  legs  stirred  the  leaves  through 
which  he  ran  back  and  forth  and  pro¬ 
duced  I  lie  noise  which  wakened  me  from 
the  doze  into  which  I  had  fallen.  A  poul¬ 
try  keeper  sleeps  lightly;  if  lie  doesn’t, 
he  is  apt  to  become  a  poultry  loser. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  these  pretty 
little  animals,  one  of  which  I  saw,  are 
farmers’  friends,  living  chiefly  upon  field 
mice,  grubs  stud  other  crop-destroying 
vermin,  and  some  fanners'  hoys  obtain 
quite  a  little  annual  income  by  trapping 
them  for  the  coats  of  “Alaska  sable” 
which,  by  some  strange  freak  of  nature, 
they  arc  permitted  to  wear.  Poultrymou 
know,  however,  that  the  American  pole¬ 
cat,  which,  by  the  way,  isn’t  a  polecat  at 
till,  having  borrowed  Ihc  name  from  some 
European  cousins,  is  especially  fond  of 
nice  fat  pullets,  and  tin  evening  call  from 
him  is  not  to  he  desired. 

Our  skunk  hits  ways,  too,  which  tire 
far  from  endearing  him  to  the  human 
family;  my  caller  exhibited  some  of 
them.  .Tumping  into  trousers  and  rub¬ 
ber  boots  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  seized 
a  long  hard-wood  club  as  I  went  out  of 
the  woodshed  door  and  faced  Mephitis 
mephiticn  just  as  he  came  around  tile 
coiner.  We  were  both  it  bit:  timid,  hut 
his  nerve  gave  way  lirsl  and  he  turned 
to  run.  I  followed,  at  a  reasonably  safe 
distance,  and  finally  cornered  him  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  it  porch.  lie  was 
game:  when  lie  saw  that  his  way  was 
blocked,  he  made  a  dash  directly  toward 
me.  1  retired,  for  no  good  sportsman 
will  refuse  an  animal  it  chance  for  its 
life.  I  had  other  reasons,  too.  When  bo 
made  a  dash  for  liberty,  I  again  followed, 
only  lo  repeat  the  strategic  retreat  when 
Mephitis  seemed  perfectly  willing  to 
to  meet  me  more  than  half  way,  finch 
and  forth  we  went.  Trouble,  Urn  black  cat, 
sal  on  <i  nearby  door  step  and  languidly 
watched  the  combat,  maintaining  the 
while,  tin  attitude  of  strict  Wilsonian 
neutrality.  Hy  this  time  there  was  no 
reason  why  all  the  neighbors  to  the  lee 
should  not  have  known  what  was  in  the 
air,  hilt  none  offered  help. 

All  contests  must  end,  however,  and  an 
unlucky  manoeuvre  brought  my  antago¬ 
nist  within  reach  of  my  club,  wielded  tit 
arm’s  length.  One  blow  stunned,  and 
others  killed  him.  I  was  really  sorry; 
he  had  made  a  gallant  tight,  against  tre¬ 
mendous  odds,  and  perhaps  he  was  only 
out  looking  for  field  mice,  anyway.  ]{e- 
turning  to  my  bed,  I  bad  not  again  fallen 
asleep  before  my  wife  came  down  stairs 
to  open  my  door  and  inquire  anxiously 
if  I  didn’t  smell  skunk  “awfully  strong." 
I  acknowledged  that  I  did.  I  still  do. 


stuffed  into  glass  jars,  but  I  certainly 
don't,  know  what,  sort  of  packer  you  could 
use  or  wind  would  happen  to  the  glass 
jar  while  you  were  forcing  such  a  roll 
in.  Make  il  as  easy  as  possible  hy  cut¬ 
ting  in  small  pieces  about  onc-lmlf  inch 
thick  and  have  little  "nibs”  to  (ill  in  the 
chinks  for  you  want  it  in  as  solidly  ns 
possible.  I  have  known  people  to  can 
the  hams  and  shoulders  and  oven  side 
pork.  Personally  I  do  not  care  for  too 
much  fat  on  the  canned  pork.  The  meat 
should  till  be  canned  while  fresh,  dust¬ 
ing  lightly  with  salt,  and  pepper,  l’ork 
must  neither  he  salted  down  nor  smoked. 

1  have  seen  beef  in  large  quantities 
put  up  this  way.  After  the  meat  was 
taken  ns  closely  ns  possible  from  the  bones 
they  were  put  in  and  a  heavy  stock 
(boiled  down  ns  much  as  possible)  made 
and  canned  hot.  There  is  one  tiling  to 
remember,  when  the  jars  are  taken  from 
the  boiler  and  sealed  do  not  he  alarmed 
if  the  juice  of  meat  does  not  (ill  the  can; 
you  will  tint!  it  keeps  till  right  without 
the  addition  of  lard  to  (ill  the  can,  which 
some  seem  to  think  necessary. 


Kero  In  t.hn  first  ron.l.  pract.lcnl  tdnn.  for  st 
perfect  lteim'-pnnln  concrete  tidier  over  yot 
produced.  Krulonied  hy  nil  farm  pnprrn,  hy 
concrete  etiKlucrni  uml  hy  hundreds  of  uverw. 
You  tmilto  u.  with  a  few  uxG'h,  mi  oak  bond 
and  a  few  oaittlnna,  Send  your  nunaa 
and  got  full  lastruotloua  atul  /BlV 


It  will  mix  ou.  ft.  at  a  Tin  toll.  “ 

luei  nolf-tlltliu;  dump,  ruici  hy  hand  or  1  h.p. 
nutliio.  Will  keep  from  U  to  0  men  Inmy,  lKwii  flnoirt 
W'.rk,  i’'pfd  to  any  tyOO  0inrldii"“»nd  erode  you  almost 
nothing  in  rnmparlii"n.  Just,  drop  t"*  your  name  on  a 
povt-Cnrd  today  Ful  I  Instructions  oud  bluo  print  plans 
will  Collin  •!  ones.  (REE. 

SHUOUN  UANUFtCTtlRINfl  CO..  Bn  4475  Btlnwhe.  Nell 


Without  leiivliiK  levei'ii,  ei'otilu'd  and  tapering  logs  In- 
stoutly  aligned  with  mw,  trade  easily  net;,  Ul 

lin|i!*"vnd  vni  lntitn  rutile  feed  Imu  hull Ine nil  o  L  fl 

uml  ou'eri  of  ntoilm  teed  (hum-  tor  —  I  t  r.  rtF  'b- 

. in-  leivantate'i  of  Ireland  saw-  T jfrwUgPBjiX.- IX 

MILLS.  So!  up  ruinlv  uml  quickly.  '—aft—  ’1/7- 
I'lulr  ixtiu  ■■'rniiK  IfcnrlDk*  ueli.cinintr*  -"-CT 
Prvn  Wri'H/nrn.  IRELAND  MACHINE  AND  ^*<5 

FOUNDRY  CO.  22.Stnto  Strcot,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Machine  Co 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


iinman  1V1  llkini 

83-93  Elizabeth  St 
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t  Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
\  _  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

\  Tho  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
k  1  Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat.  Oats, Barley  and  Grasses,  (he  most,  important  being  the 
gL  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Allalfa. 

|r  *‘\  No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada’s 
I  T  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  thccattlc  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
1  quality  and  price. 

We*»em  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  ns  much  wheat 
aa  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  tins  a  great*  r  exportable 
AtV-v  tan  plus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
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nation  us  to  beat  locations,  etc.  Address 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 

1139  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


How  to  increase 
your  Chicken 


Know  the  plain,  solid  facts  about  getting 
the  most  out  or  hatching  your  chick*.  This 
hook.  Just  ntf  the  press,  tells  lmw  to  raise 
more  c  hicks  with  less  trouble  and  /« i  hns. 
llow  to  operate  along  toil  business  itnes. 

Every  page  Is  brim  full  of  sound  and 
valuable  Intormntlnnon  incubators, broodri# 
and  all  the  proper  equipment  for  hatching 
and  raising.  Il  explains  and  lllutttiates  the 
pn  tin  pie  on  which  all  Incubator*  should 
be  constructed  —  what  points  teally  add  to 
thetr  value — whut  are  toil  Itibrtt  savers, 
and  what  arc  lust  plain  frills  that  add  to  the 
cost  without  helping  to  batch  chicks.  It 
shows  what  are  the  best  egg  trays,  tbei 
tnoineters,  egg  texler#,  nurseries,  etc.  De¬ 
scribes  latest  methods  of  keeping  chicks 
healthy  ami  sound,  used  by  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  poultry  men.  Gives  you  the 
scientific  tails  in  plain  stratgbttorword 
language. 

When  you  stop  lo  think  what  ti  great 
part  the  incubator  plays  In  the  poultry  bus 
Incss,  you  begin  to  realize  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  getting  an  Incubator  and 
equipment  of  absolute  dependability. 


POINTS  COVEREO  IN 
THIS  HOOK 

j ,  M<*w  to  mnk»  thu  most 
money  in  iho  I’oultiy 
buiinattfl. 

2.  M«w  to  opomto  on  bua- 
IriMHit- lik*J  im*t|iOil*«. 

3.  Th*»  Klcrht  kind  of  Equip* 

4.  wiiut  •*»  tlm  rltfhtprlr**  to 

Vi »y  for  imi  incubator  7 
,«w  prleod  irmchititm. 

11.  Mot  Attiirha«tlHtt. 

7,  l  let.  Hlf  heat  tint . 

H.  Mont  without  amok**. 

0.  Mow  to  roKulato  hoot. 

It).  Thobo  it  ImMIntf  BiynUun, 
1 1 .  llow  to  Miivn  on  oil. 

12.  Thu  proptM  vuntUaiton, 
13.  Tin*  Qiiontlcm  of  tnoin« 
turn.  ,  .  , 

14  Inducr  nuil  outdoor 

llfoodoni. 

1f».  Eiritl'  -U  Broodora. 


Questions  in  Canning  Meat 

AVe  are  very  much  iritci'cHtt'fl  in  vvliat 
wp  liavc  linen  reading  about  ennnint;  all 
kinds  of  fresh  meat,  pork.  beef,  rant  ton, 
ehieken,  ete.,  but  want  a  little  more  deli- 
nile  infornmtioil  from  Home  one  win* 
knows,  ('tin  fresh  pork  anti  ehieken  or 
turkey  be  etiniied  in  gloss  jurn  like  ttb> 
beef  ih  canned?  Wlml  abotit  the  bones? 
Arc  (hey  ent  up  with  (lie  meat,  ami  put 
in  jars?  llow  is  the  beef  and  pork  ent. 
np?  Would  you  ent  il  up  in  hUcch  like 
they  do  in  I  he  meat  shops,  Unm  roll  up 
the  slices  and  stuff  into  glass  jars?  How 
is  the  best  way?  1  >ock  the  pork  have  to 
lx*  salted  down  or  smoked  before  ettn- 
IlillK?  M.  S.  A. 

Oswego,  County,  N.  Y. 

You  should  never  try  to  cure  meat  with 
bone  in  it.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  bones  could  be  cooked  would  be  so 
high  as  to  overcook  t lie  meat.  Chicken 
can  be  canned,  blit  must  be  freed  from 
the  bone.  It  can  be  boiled  until  tender 
so  as  to  free  from  bone,  then  packed  iw 
cans  and  proceed  sis  directions  for  beef. 

Fresh  pork  can  be  canned  with  line 
results,  (hit  the  pieces  in  slices  as  for 
frying  and  of  a  convenient  size  to  pack 
in  can.  I  sv;  rtf  se  it.  could  bo  rolled  and 


Quotes  Money -Saving  Prices 

I'll i 8  book  trlls  where  you  can  save 
money;  where  II  doe#  not  pav  to  economize. 
ft  answers  thevital  Question  which  you 
are  interested  in  —  " How iittlccan  /  spend 
and  still  art  an  incubator  that  will  give 
the  right  results.” 

Every  year  Improvement.#  on  Incubator# 
nreotfered  nettle  practical,  some  good  tor 
nothing  ;  what's  Ihc  latest  and  most  practical 
system  you  can  gel?  Tht*  book  answers  the 
question  in  plain,  straight  facts. 

Suppose  you  want  tha  most  complete 
250  Egg  Incubator  made  -  all  the  improve¬ 
ment*  that  count — should  you  pay  $14.95 


SAVE  FROM  $6  TO  $20 


or  $32.00.  What  will  you  actually  get  nt  each  price  ?  Read  this 
book  and  settle  the  question  right. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Get  these  hard- fact  Pointers  on  tnr.ubators.  Facts  are  what 
you  want — facts  are  what  you  get.  This  book  gives  them  to  you, 
stripped  of  all  the  usual  ornament  anil  fine  language.  Shows 

you  how  to  save  from  $6.00  to 
fJO.OOan  your  purchase,  according 
_  to  »Ue. 

Spend  tut  money  for  any  kind  of 
Incubator  till  you  get  this  book— 
simply  write  u  postal  and  say— "I 
want  the  facts  about  Incubators  — 
send  me  the  free  Book," 


.cun 


868  Stores  Building,  New  York 


l^END  lor  our  1 2-Pa£ e  Reward  List,  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  given  for  securing' 
'  subscriptions  to  T II  E  li  V  li  A.  I .  N  E  W-  YORK  E  R,  Address  Department  “M” 
3  3  3  WEST  THIR  T  I  E  T  1 1  S  T  R  E  E  T  ,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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providing  a  non-conducting  air  space,  is 
“warmer”  than  concrete  and  less  warm 
than  wood.  Cost  considered,  a  frame 
building  for  poultry  is  usually  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  K.  B.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

What  should  I  feed  my  It.  T.  Reds  so 
as  not  to  get  them  too  fat,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  them  lay?  How  many 
hens  would  you  think  advisable  with  one 
rooster  so  as  to  have  the  eggs  fertile? 

I  am  not  going  to  pen  them,  I  intend  to 
keep  100  hens  in  one  house  which  ia 
400  square  feet.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  good  formulas 
for  mixing  poultry  rations.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  that  the  ration  should  pro¬ 
vide  both  whole  and  ground  grains  in 
some  variety,  animal  food  of  some  kind, 
vegetable  food.  grit,  lime,  etc.  There  i3 
no  one  best  ration,  and  there  is  no  ra¬ 
tion  that  will  make  a  hen  lay.  A  form¬ 
ula  for  dry  mash  that  I  have  used  much 
of,  and  like  well,  is  equal  purtR  by  weight 
of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  feed  and  high-grade  beef  _ _ _ t . . . . 

scrap.  A  quart  of  line  salt  to  500  pounds  die  to  stop  the  draught.  G.  J.  b. 

of  this  mixture  is  advisable;  it  should  T  ,,  -  ,, 

be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  For  whole  ,  iBflanitnation  of  the  eyes  with  symp- 
grains,  use  wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats,  ^°.r}18  colds,  running  at  the  eyes,  nos- 
buekwheat  and  rye,  as  great  a  variety  :u<om panics  clncken-pox  of  the 

of  these  as  you  can  conveniently  get.  K';‘d  1U  n1an-v  ™ses;  !”1fl  !>T  18  S0,Tae' 
The  mash  may  well  be  kept  dry  ‘before  a  ^P.v  ndor  to  the  discharge.  The 

the  fowls  at  all  times;  if  they  oat  so  swelling  of  which  you  speak  m  caused  uy 
much  as  to  become  overfat,  open  dry  accumulation  ol  the  w.itu>  dischaie  in 
mash  hoppers  during  the  afternoon  only  the  membraneous  sac  connected  with  the 
and  make  them  scratch  for  their  whole  ?,hls  ft0#  *  soconagmus  ba 

irrains  in  deen  litter  As  the  above  mash  S’0’1  probably  not  get  lid  of  it  until 
fs  not  fatbuHni  in  its  Vature  tlnwe  is  3™  remove  all  affected  birds  from  the 
HHe  d/nler  Of  a  fleet  S  i  f  t  flock  and  keep  them  by  themselves  until 

SlfaidbSSoy  S^tbr^hoirgroK'  ^b^thibirLlK 

&  ■flK.TiLS 

S nffici'ent  in  sueb  a  loci-  m  n  n  better  to  tr-v  to  overcome  it  by  good  care 

.  iilici.nt  in  su.li  a  Ibck.  M.  B.  D.  aU(j  misonai,ie  amount  of  local  treat- 

-  ment.  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  however, 

Moist  Mash  to  attempt  to  cure  a  bird  that  is  evidently 

_  .  .  „  so  seriously  ill  as  to  make  her  recovery 

Is  it.  necessary  to  give  fowls  green  food  0f  doubtful  benefit  to  her  owner, 

in  addition  to  the  following?  I  give  M.  b.  d. 


r  Contents:  ■ — — ■  - 

Baby  Chicks.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Charts, 
Cures  of  disease®.  Timely  Poultry  Pointers. 
Plans  for  poultry  houses.trap  Hosts  &  fixtures 
Dally  JKgg  Records  (apace  for  keeping). 

Best  receipts  for  cooking  eggs,  poultry,  etc. 
If  Purina  Chick  Feed  and  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  ar*  u*ed  as  directed  we 


One  farm  woman 
writes  her  flock 
of  hens  paid  the 
mortgage.  She 
made  tiiis  big 
profit  simply  by 
scientific  feeding. 

Red  Comb  Poultry 
Feeds,  the  scien¬ 
tific  feeds, cost  less 
than  to  buy  the 
materials  and.  mix 
them  yourself. 
Ground  of  choice 
whole  grains.  Con¬ 
tains  hast  grit— per¬ 
centage  guaranteed 
an  each  tag—  no  grit 
i f preferred.  W  rite 
for  our  free  book, 
“Feeding  Poultry 
for  Profit." 

EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO. 
344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St  / 
CHICAGO  Ms 

MTrs.  of  the  KirnnusT-iTtc 
o i  Red  Horn  Daiiy  Feeds  | 


Absolutely  Guarantee 


mm?.* 


PURINA1 


during  tha  first 
six  waaks  of  a 
chick’s  life. 
Purina  Poultry 
Feeds  are  sold  in 
checkerbo  ard 
sacks  by  leading  dealers. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  them  mention  his 
name  in  asking  for  free  poultry  book. 
Ralston  Purina  Co.,  827Gratiot  St.,  St. Louis 


IN 

cnr«tiwsp] 
*Ui  I 


BLUE  HEN 
Colony  Broo 


As  bi»r  aa  any  $30  brooder.  Grate,  2^  times  the  area  of  any  other 
Rofrulntnr.  automatic  and  ccTtain  in  action  Only  brooder  with 
spocml  curtain  nf.taehnu  nls  th*l  prevent  :lmila  without  cutting:  off 
fresh  ttlr.  GVAKAS-  ...  A  rr'C-.y-'klk.T 

back.  7WY  MFG.  CO. 


Shows 

HOVER 

RAISED 


Orswrr  37, 

r-'cY-YN.  Lsncmtrr  Pa- 

V  ^  Manvfactu- 

-  -  rors  o-f  Blue 

Hen  Brood¬ 
ers  Hot-air 
and  Mot*wMer.  Blue  Hen 
Round  Tray  lixiubators 
•Mid  Rourtn  Tray  Mami 
moth  Incubators,  GET 
SPECIAL  MAKERS* 
PRICES.  SPECIAL  PRO¬ 
POSITION  TO  DEALERS 
OR  AGENTS. 


Just  Out! 


The  new  Prairie  State 
Book  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers.  Conlsi  ns  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  beginner,  in¬ 
cluding  a  chapter  on  Poultry 
Diseases' also  one  on  Itatch- 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  the  modern  coal-burning,  sclf- 
teeding,  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

It  raises  "the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks, 
with  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  the  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  all  imitations. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name.  It  he  cannot  supply 
the  Newtown  7ve  wilt  ship 

Newtown  Giant 
Incubator  Corp'n 

74  Warsaw  Street.*'’^®/ 


Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Poultry  experts  the 
world  over.  Approved 
by  the  Nations!  Board 
or  Underwriters, 

Send  Postal  for  Free  Book 

Don't  boy  ,ny  (ncub.ttor 
until  you  fret  this  valuable 
book.  Write  for  it  today. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

L25  Main  Street, 


Homer  City, Pa 


One  Gallon— One  Filling  | 
No  Bother 

;  pUT  one  gallon  of  oil  in  the  big  jw 

}  X-Ray  tank-  light  the  lamp  under-  Njl 
J  neath.  In  15  minutes  your  X-Ray  is  a  Nfl 
t  perfect  hatching  temperature  (others 
1  require  4  to  8  Itoimi  )  From  lids  moment  until  Wj 
■  -I  .  the  chicks  *r«  hatched  the  oil  and  Xvj 

lamp  work  is  done— one  gallon, 


Roup  ;  Dissolving  Copper  Sulphate 

1.  I  have  some  chickens  that  gasp  for 
air ;  I  was  told  that  they  had  the  roup. 
A  person  told  me  to  fill  a  pail  near  full 
of  water,  then  about  one-half  pint  coal 
oil  in  it,  then  put  the  chickens’  bill  in 
it  up  to  its  eyes  for  a  few  seconds.  Will 
it  cure  them?  2.  How  can  I  dissolve 
blue  vitriol  quickly,  to  be  used  for  spray¬ 
ing  pickles  and  potatoes?  \V.  L. 

Amityville,  X.  Y. 

1.  Gasping  for  air  is  an  indication  of 
obstruction  somewhere  in  the  air  pas¬ 
sages;  this  obstruction  may  be  due  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
that  ordinarily  accompanies  colds,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  the  roup  or  it  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  fungus  growths  derived 
from  musty  litter,  straw,  etc.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  chickens’  throats  may  re¬ 
veal  a  soft  cheesy  growth  at  the  opening 
of  the  windpipe  that  can  be  cautiously 
removed  with  a  toothpick  swab ;  if  not, 
add  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  ol  the  flock,  making  as  strong 
a  solution  as  they  will  drink,  perhaps  a 
teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  and  see  that 
they  have  dry,  comfortable  quarters  and 
litter  and  food  that  is  free  from  all  mus- 
tiness.  Prevention  is  easier  and  better 
than  cure. 

2,  Copper  sulphate  is  ordin arily  dis¬ 
solved  by  suspending  it  in  a  coarse  bur¬ 
lap  sack  just  beneath  the  surface  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  wooden  tub.  If  crushed  fine  and 
the  bag  kept  moving  through  the  water, 
it  would,  of  course,  dissolve  more  quick- 


o.jc  filling. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Saves  Oil 

l),'0«ii«:  the  X-Bay  he.io'itff  plant 
i  -  underneath.  All  tin  Scat  is  used 
— X-liay  Automatic  Trip  reftul  at,;-. 

it  perfectly.  UVofl  for  Free 
.  X-Ray  Rook  32  nnd  lo-.v 

prices.  L'j’rjjfitin  prepaid  to 
^  practically  nil  points,  - 

:  |  Tlie  X-Ray  Incubator  Coi 


K-riVwvT\T‘ tv  "*  Put  272  chkiB  under  my 

r Iron  I  I  H(  II  )  llr.R  Candee  Colony  Brooder  that 
iLmmrn.xo.Suf  toovuvuxo  ^.n' wTi 
//  Write  For  Big  never  raw  or  run  one  of  your 
(/  llluitrated  Catalog  Stood,-!,  or  any  other  mull 

f  that  give.  the  .Mi' IoJul'J“taon- > 

cncc  of  Candc-  opt-ratoni  1 L  /S 

Uat  year  and  plciurrs  c.f  ■LJi0' 
tlarir  plant*.  Telia  about  theccal-  ~  / 

burning  I, tooiler  auiomatioj.Uy  T-^vtIbS 

rcgnlalcd.  T.3ice.  roomy  Hover.  RtA'  ;  ' . , 

Turn  poultry  raising  vs.ll  >r  inert  i«o  lH|y  , ■ 

(liable  tooniling  with  iht  Lttmlet.  !|';ilEsH 

L  Candee  Incubator  ABrocdcrCn,  ,  f{  ill 


Try  It  30 

Voo  am  try  tbe  DoISO  IneabrtorS!'  days— no 
money  down — Our  price  lur  both 
IOC  EGO  INCUaATOR  D.lk  CQfiR 
CHICK  BROODER  OOUl 
Botheovcrrd  wltb  jralcAntaert  Iron.  Jncn> 
hrtt.-.T  Hot  Wntur;  Hn^odM  Hot  A«r;  Tycoa 
Tbonmnxiu-trr,  everything  anttriACtory  or 
Do  Cfi^K  f»r  lc«  only  $$.45,  <1U) 

.  THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
110  Factor!—  Bldg., _ Clavland,  Ohio 


POULTRY  PAPER  4p4.?J£ft 

u  p-to-  date; 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  earn  and 
iniinageinent  of  jioultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
rOLL'lUV  AllVOflAi'E,  Oejit.  88,  Sjrucilse,  N.  V. 


aStrong,  binding-  guaran. 

r» _ i _ 11 _ no _ „i 


ty.  Backed  by  20  years  of 
Bucceas.  California  red¬ 
wood.  Triple  walls,  asbestos  lined. 
Pure  copper  tank.  Automntie  regu¬ 
lator.  Safety  lamp.  Everything  you 
tioOil.  Thousands  in  use. 

Writ*  for  book.  Send  name  today 
for  great  free  book.  Don’t  delay. 
Mankato  Incufcstar Co, 


Comes  I 
set  up,  |J 
ready  to  use 


Hog  795,  Mankato.  Minn, 
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E; 
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TYWACANAl 


1 TYWACAN  A 


THE  HENYARD 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Cost  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Try  them  and  see  why 

'ffiunl  the  following  testimonial: 

Dear  Sir: — Lust  Spring  1  purchased  chick?  from  several  large  Farms  but  none  proved 

ak  so  strong  in  vitality  or  grew  so  well  ns  yours.  Vou  will  recall  that  snow  storm  of 
^  April  2nd,  and  your  chicks  arrived  the  same  day,  but  came  through  all  right.  Out  i 
o  the  475  chicks  1  now  have  over  200  extra  good  laying  pullets  that  have  been  } 
laying  continually  since  August  i9th.  Should  1  again  be  in  themarctfor 
chicks  I  will  certainly  remember  yon.  Yours  very  truly,  Jersevland 
k  POULTRY  Farm. (Signed)  H.  L.  Whiltcnberger,  Owner,  South  Vineland, 

\  N.  Dec.  30j  1915.  J 

Bund  today  for  catalog  containing  full  information  and  prices  M 
of  Stock  and  Eggs  from  America’s  greatest  utility  plant.  M 

WSk  TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  Ji 

A.  E.  WRIGHT.  Sapt. 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N  Y, 


Management  of  Breeding  Stock 

I  have  a  pen  of  12  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  yeur-ohi  liens,  and  a  pen  of  12  May- 
hutehed  pullets  and  four  cockerels.  As 
they  are  all  laying  now  I  have  mated 
two  of  the  cockerels  with  the  hens  and 
two  with  the  pullets.  Do  you  think  that 
this  mating  will  he  all  right?  I  then 
want  to  mate  those  raised  from  the  hens 
with  those  raised  from  the  pullets  next 
year.  Are  two  cockerels  too  many  for 
12  hens  or  pullets?  About  how  long 
after  mating  before  I  can  use  the  eggs 
for  setting?  n.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  matings 
that  you  have  made,  if  you  wish  to  cross 
these  two  strains  of  White  Leghorns.  One 
cockerel,  however,  in  a  pen  of  12  hens  is 
Sufficient ;  in  fact,  one  vigorous  male  in  a 
pen  of  24  should  do  as  well.  With  two  in 
a  pen  you  have  the  disadvantage  of  light¬ 
ing  and  mutual  interference,  though  you 
guard  to  some  extent  against  the  possible 
failure  of  a  single  mating.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  keep  but  one  male 
in  each  pen  at  a  time,  alternating  them. 
Fowls  should  he  mated  from  one  to  two 
weeks  before  the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for 
hatching;  there  is  no  advantage,  and 
some  disadvantage,  in  having  pens  mated 
up  now.  M.  B.  D. 


fivch-ns  lav  ins  1150  ■  era.  »*  foil . :  25  J.  250.  224.  222.  192 

egei.  100  pens  conn  eiin,:.  A  Ihcroujlibrcd  English  cockerel 
sired  %  piillet  which,  m&de  an  official  mnrd  of  311  eggv  in  «h« 
N.  A.  Egg  Competition,  191S.  If  you  want  I.eehorns  I ' 
official  r-ocreir  menu  anythin c  toymi.  you  Will  secure 
Beds— Highest  Award  in  their  ctac.  X.  A.  Contest 
laying  1015  evR»,  209iivrray.-,  highest  official  Red  r.-cr 
WJLto  Wyamlottos— -Mo.  Coate.,1:- -  Ten  birds  laid 
over  200  average.  One  layer  made  a  record  of  265 

HATCHING  EGGS  Pr 

Write t od.vy  forCopy  -4  \ 

tabling  picture!  of  (,  j 

our  eompetKian  w  inners.  ®  vloSpBi  /S’ 
plain*  of  trnpnent.  feeding  for-  d  IV 

mulag  and  other  valuable  in-  ii  FT 

formation  that  will  increase  YM  tvKv fl  -V  j 
your  egg  yield,  Pliec  10c,  Ct  '  V 

deducted  from  first  order.  t  TJ  r 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa,  l  /K1 


Sr' FARM  S'-* 

POULTRY  CO. 

hU 


POULTRY  CO. 

”qlT 


for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 


■■  ^p|  %p|  The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay  III  Urn 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching-eggs  from  fully  matured, Carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds, 
selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  auy  quantity  from  our  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EMBDEN  GEESE 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns;  Day  old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  Quantities. 

WHITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  for  Our  Records  In  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 


Semi-monitor  Henhouse 

Can  you  give  directions  for  a  chicken 
coop,  semi-monitor.  20  feet  wide,  that 
Can  be  built  any  length  desired  for  a 
Winter  laying  house?  What  style  and 
width  do  you  think  is  best  for  Southern 
Michigan,  near  the  lake,  on  sandy  soil? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  o.  j. 

A  poultry  house  of  the  semi-monitor 
type  and  20  feet  wide  may  be  built,  in 
any  desired  length,  making  it  of  such 
length  thiif  each  fowl  which  it  is  desired 
to  house  may  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  patfeu- 
lar  type  of  house  to  be  built  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  choice;  the  semi¬ 
monitor  type  is  a  good  one,  and  a  plain 
shed  roof  type  is  perhaps  equally  good. 
A  poultry  house  should  be  from  16  to  20 
feet  deep;  the  deeper  it  is  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  the  less  material  required 
in  its  construction.  If  interior  supports 
for  the  rafters  arc  not  desired,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult,  to  get  suitable  tim¬ 
bers  for  these  in  lengths  that  will  permit 
of  a  greater  width  than  10  feet.  The 
writer  prefers  a  depth  of  20  feet,  where 
it  is  practicable  to  obtain  it.  M.  B.  D. 


mmmm 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


vJ'  "With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them*1 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  bird*,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Rred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guaranteesatisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

^  ,  1~1 1 1. 1:  CAT  A  1,00  will  set  you  right  A 

\  on  Leghorns.  Write  for  It  today  I 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


White  Leghorns..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

Wo  are  specialists  in  Lrtility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  .  .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxe*.  safe  delivery  guar- 
ant . .  Hibson  bggfi  fur  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy,  vlgorem*’ breed¬ 

ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  (locks.  We.  make  n  specialty  of 
stocking  farms  unit  estates  w  ith  heavy  layers.  Boole  your  orders  end/,  It  w  ill  enable 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialists 

HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS 


Esopus,  N.  Y. 

Will  sell  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery'. 
912,00  per  100.  May  and  June,  910  00  per  100.  Full 
count  and  fe  arrival.  Hatching  eggs,  #4.00  per 
100,  or  $15  per  l(ith)  High  fertility  and  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  All  breeding  stock  rawed  on  free  farm  range. 
Selected  for  size,  vigor  and  egg  production. 


Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N«  Y. 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


Fall  Layers ;  Shrink  in  Milk 

1.  I  have  112,  White  Rook  pullets 
which  have  given  me  profitable  egg  re¬ 
turns.  Bought  as  day-old  chicks  March 
2f),  they  started  to  lay  August  25.  find 
have  been  at  it  ever  since.  Since  the 
Storrs  contest  started  the  flock  average 
is  better  than  over  two-thirds  of  the  con¬ 
test  pens,  being  exceeded  by  82  of  the 
hens  and  their  record  for  the  eighth  week 
was  exceeded  by  only  21  of  the  contest 
pens,  I  sold  eggs  to  private  trade  to 
value  of  $54.80  during  December.  I  want 
the  poultry  on  my  farm  simply  ns  egg 
producers.  Would  you  advise  me  to  keep 
the  pullets  over  for  a  second  season's 
laying,  along  with  this  year’s  pullets,  or 
to  discard  next  Summer  all  except  about 
40  early  layers  which  I  leg-handed  during 
September,  the  latter  ns  possible  breeders 
for  Spring  of  4017? 

2.  November  4  I  bought  a  Holstein  cow 
then  giving  two  cans  of  milk  on  pasture. 
Having  no  pasture  T  tied  her  up  in  a 
stall  and  fed  dried  corn  fodder  morning 
and  night  with  green  grass  at  noon, 
plenty  of  grain  and  beet  pulp,  hut  she 
dropped  fit  once  to  about  nine  quarts 
per  day.  1  finally  got  her  up  to  over  10 
quarts  by  letting  her  feed  out  at  noon, 
now  getting  nine  quarts  on  two-thirds 
grain  fed  before.  Cow  was  sold  as  fresh. 
1  realize  that  the  feed  is  not  right  for 
good  milk  production.  Cow  keeps  in  good 
condition,  however.  With  better  rough¬ 
age  next  year  is  it  natural  to  suppose  the 
cow  will  do  better,  or  did  I  get  the  joker? 

Massachusetts.  L.  A.  B. 

1.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
card  excellent  layers  after  one  season's 
work;  in  fact,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  isn’t  profitable  to  keep  them 
for  three.  These  pullets  will  not  be  like¬ 
ly  to  make  quite  as  good  a  record  next 
year  ns  this,  but  it  will  not.  cost  as  much 
to  carry  them  through  the  molt,  as  to  raise 
pallets  to  replace  them  and  the  third  year 
record  not  infrequently  exceeds  the  sec¬ 
ond.  If  these  early  layers  which  you 
have  leg-banded  lay  until  late  in  the  Fall, 
or  into  early  Winter,  there  are  your 
breeders  for  the  next  season. 

2.  No  one  knows  a  cow  until  he  has 

summered  and  wintered  with  her,  and 
then  he  knows  her  for  only  that  year, 
specific  as  to  amounts  of  milk.  At  any 
rate,  you  took  this  cow  from  good  pas¬ 
ture,  tied  her  up  in  a  strange  place  ami 
made  a  radical  change  in  her  food.  No 
wonder  she  slumped ;  and  when  a  cow 
slumps  like  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
store  the  normal  milk  flow  until  another 
freshening.  Still,  there  are  cmvs  that 
will  give  a  splendid  mess  for  a  few  weeks 
after  freshening,  and  then  suddenly  drop 
off;  whether  this  is  one  of  them  only  ex¬ 
perience  or  a  former  owner  can  tell ;  as 
Hoard  said,  the  darkest  place  in  the  world 
is  the  inside  of  a  cow.  M.  p.  p_ 


We  have  a  few  choice  iii rib,  ai.  #3  (tael!  If  you  Wish  some 
good  cockerels  tide  Spring,  here  it-  your  chance. 

Address  MEADOWOOO  FARMS,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


BRED  TO  L  AY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks  #12  per 
100.  Hutching  Hires.  $fi  net-  U'O  f.,0  por  1.000  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valiev. N.Y. 


netprol  Title  lards  from 
ui/fici  61  heavy-laying  stock. 

THOMAS,  211  Williinantic,  Conn. 


PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley, N.Y 


EXCLUSIVELY— -ON  FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-yr.  old  hens— birds 
tlmt  ha vi*  been  c&rrtal  through  the  season  without  forc¬ 
ing, — especially  for  hivrdiiiK*  Mated  with  Tom  Barron 
Cookerols  from  iui|M‘irtrd.  frtork,  Ktfp*  tfuamuteetl 
tfntibfHi'tory  to  you,  in  AptHtarano*  nnd  fcjftO,  and  90%  fer¬ 
tile*.  Fortuity  now  averaging’  91^  (Fob.  t*t),  (’amlefc 
hatched  Chichi  «t.ron*c,  Hvnbh*  birds  from  stock  that  has  been 
kept,  under  luitiiral  ronchtions.  Full  count  and  onto  dnitvery  nruar- 
unt.  cd.  3(1  aeifn  and  25  year*'  experience  devoted  to  S.  0.  W. 
I^gh.irn*  Kg***  $7  a  li/tl.  Chick*,  $14  u  Kill.  Quantity  j.rie-cs 
and  information  on  request. 

T  II  t  NISSEQUOCUE  farm 
E.  T.  SMITH ,  Owiiei  &  Me.r.  8T.  JAMES  V.  O.,  b.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  ami  Danish  Strains;.  Hutching  eggs, 
from  healthy,  vigorous  stock-  Write  for  prices. 
1’HILTP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 


Eggs  f  orHatching  ?SHiihWuw..r  *1 

Strain,  at,  #1,  <2,  $3,  W  and  $5  por  setting  and  at  $3 
per hundred.  Delivery  on  anil  after  February  Ifitli 
HIGH  LAWN  FARM,  -  LENOX,  MASS 


A.  B.  HALL’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  IS  CENTS 


S'  SZZlt’S,lS"‘l I S.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

tlliper  100;  *HK>  per  1,000.  Eggs,  fl  per  15)  hi  per  100,  Cus¬ 
tom  hutching,  flAU  per 73 eggs!  J.BuyLcslier,Nonhomlici1iinil,Pn 


Homs  Tested  Fur  White  Diarrhea  By  Storrs  Station. 
Leaders  in  Laying  Contest ;  2.0UU  CHICKS  PER  WEEK. 
Illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallmuturti.  Connecticut 


Q  P  Whilol  orrhnrno- RC  R.I.Reds.  BestEsgStrains 

i.  b. White  Legnoms  E„t,];illlj,  Xew  Zealand  ;onl 

America  can  Produce.  "a.OUO  clucks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  low.  Write  us.  Twin  Oak*  Farm.  Il"»  K*  Palmyra.  Ph. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  -iile. 

MILL8R0CK  FARM.  M  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 


BARRON  CHICKS 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  d^!e‘seWRvaL 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Lindt  and  tlark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Leghorns  Utility  and  show  qunlity.  Catiloguo  froo 
RIVE  HP  A  L1C  1‘Ot’LTRV  F\K.M.  Rivunliibi,  N.  .1 


We  offer  Wyandotte  chicks  from  pure  Barron 
strain  bens  mated  to  an  imported  cockerel  from 
one  of  Mr.  Barron's  heaviest  layers,  a  bird  with 
u  record  nf  S$j  eugs  in  the  pullet  year.  Mating 
list  of  Hamm  Leghorns  *«t  same  high  quality 
ready  February  I 

Breeding  stock  on  range  all  winter.  Strong, 
vigorous  t‘Ulel«»,  forty  cents  each,  #-10  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Discount  ot  21)  percent  from  those  prices 
on  orders  received  before  February  20th  with 
deposit  of  one-q natter  cash-  Safe,  live  deliv¬ 
ery  oi  monct  refunded. 

A  low  fine,  well  developed  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
pure  Barron  si  nits,  sired  by  above  imported 
male.  M  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

^  F  RI  IRPFR  McDonogh  School 
'•  *-»•  U  U  IWjL I V  parmj  McDonogh,  Md 


If  It’s  SingleComb White  Leghorns 

yon  are  going  to  buy,  belter  read  our  booklet  .  Spec 
till  price  on  eggs  and  clucks  if  orders  are  booked  be¬ 
fore  March,  Bixuham  Km;  Farm,  North  Bingham.  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain” 

The  world *4  greatest.  "Utility  Show  Strain. "  Kggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  Hock;;  of  iarm-nitige  birds, 
$l.i()  pur  Ifu  $8  per  J 00-  1  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  F*.  B.  U  N  I)  E  H  il  1  L  L, 
“  Old  Orehimi  Farm.''  FOUGHKEEPSI II,  N,  V. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  obi.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wauts. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


nV  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  I EGHORNS  ROCKS, 
LKO  R  I  REDS.  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  U.valogue  f  ree. 
1 1  ILL  POT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

S*.i>7  not  profit  per  hen.  one  laid  $S.B9.  These  are 
Barron's  winner-*,  which  1  own.  Wyandottes,  Leg¬ 
horns.  ISulf  Kock U«lf.  All  records  official. 
DIOItIUS  FARM,  R.  1,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World's  champion .  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denton  Maryland 


wpari"?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  <\  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  ot  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  onr 
new  booklet  wliicli  describes  onr  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 


(lasfiAisiHrsiui* 

White  Wyandotte  HatchingEggs 


None  Better  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  Get  onr  big  fill  page  catalogue. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Uidjjely,  Md. 


a 'iVia*  HitikKoii'H  pi : wlunem,  Cnrefully  •l*l|‘l**',i. 
|1  J>i>r  tltutrli.  Older  new  »!)d  Itlvi*  ti«  d»iu 
ffir  nhl|>in«iit.  fvdrd  elit-rk  or  money  ord»r. 
iEC.  HtSSIAM  HILL  fARM.  Crolmi-oii-HudiOn,  N.T. 
‘Addrcsj*  ull  mud  to  Now  York  Office 
_  LI  ;||  Box  1.  208  Centre  Street 

n  Mill  r arm,  n  c  w  r  0  r  i*  c  1 1» 


SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J 


i  •  —  S.  (’.  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 

3V  \_,niX  HuR'lniigEgcs.  Booklet, 

*  '  Hnwfo  Grow  Chin,  "with  $10 

ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie.  N  Y. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*  and  Rhode  Bland  Reds 

Bred  for  In  n vv  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  ami  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  exjM'.)  b-nee.  1  guarantee  t*>  ship  Properly 
Hatched  Healthy,  Vigorous  Day  old  Chicks,  the  kind 
that  "ill  impi-rive  your  flock  or  (tart  you  right  in  the 
Poultry  business.  Book  your  order*  NOW  for  February 
and  March  delivery.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


order 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
203-egg  stock.  Eggs  ami  chicks  in  season. 

E.  F„  LEWIS,  -  ai-a\.a<  hi>.’.  New  York 


White  Leghorns  oaloldchickI 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm, Sail  Point,  N.Y 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ffi|ISBlDr?Eo#2- 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200.  Im¬ 
ported  hints.  Barron  Farm,  Conooll8viUe,  Pa, 


Rll  nnn  fiMIP.KS-'Vynmlnttes,  Kochs,  Leghorns 
OU.UUU  umuivo  ;4Ud  b,o.lcrs.?c.nac.b  and  up.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Bux  SO.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Livable  Chicks  $15  per  1 0O 

,-qiver  W  hite  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  Leghorn  Chirks,  $l«  per  lOO 
Pekin  and  Itouen  (Ducklings  !45e.  eaeli) 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  -  R  34,  Phocmxvillc  Pa. 


*  •  aiul  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range.  Cir- 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  dswtr°aTm  s 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  Rati  go,  Milk  Fed  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  150.000  baby  chicks  lor 
mill  and  (10,000  hatching  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  baby  chick*,  March  amt  April  delivery,  fk  $12  per 
100.  No  order  t.nn  largo  or  too  small.  Tlio  kind  that 
live  if  giver,  half  a  chance  Gat  your  orders  in 
curly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  (ft  $n  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Prulils  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved."  free  with  all  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Barron-Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOB  HATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  flock  of 
1.000  layers-  Write  me  your  wants.  Of  ST  UTILITY 
STOCK.  S  C  W  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  M.  U  A  V  1  S 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R  D.  No.  1.  Cinciniiatus.  N.  Y. 


FART  YrHirK-**  s,  c.  \v.  lkghkon 

L.MIVL.  1  1 1LIVO  From  Mature  Breeding  Sleek 

10  or  13  wall-grown,  pure-bred  Cockerels  read \  !<•; 
use  now!'  J.  L.  LEE,  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


Ulliitc  IV jaadottes— REGAL  STRAIN,  Trap  pasted, 
”  Standard  bred  Hatching  Ebbs.  Baby  Chicles,  Ifie. 
each.  Mountain  View  Poulti  y  Farm.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.Y. 


-5,000  HATCHING  EGGS.  Leghorn 
and, heavy  breeds.  Alrlen,  Neshauic,  N.  J. 


8  and  10  S.  C.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  etc.  Money 
Back  for  Dead  ones. 
JIcAllisterville,  Pa. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Will  you  give  it  ft  trial?  Chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
OLD  ROCK  FARM,  LENOX  DALE.  MASS. 
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© he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Gilvanized  Iron 
Asfceslos 
Csdwood 
Insulated  Board 

lO-Year  I; 


Litfirn  ’ 

or  timlCA1 


TRAOC  MA&K 


Ife  Ironclad 
lf|  Incubator 

Don’t  das?  th  In 
a  tile,  all  metal 
I  eo  vereil.depcnd- 
•  nlilo  hatcher  with 
cheaply  construc¬ 
ted  machines,  Ironeloda  are  not 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  palnti'd  like  some 
|  do  to  cove,  lip  Poor  ounlitvor  materials 

toil!.-.  are  I  !n;.j .<  i :  In  II,,*  ,  :  r  -y  ,  -  —  , 

—  you  ran  ane  ek.ietly  what  yva  k/o  vvetlnB  Don’t 
buy  any  ifi'-uba!  r  uniil  you  Lew  what  it  \-A  made  of 
Note  th  e.r  tronoIlKl  •  uuenieatinn*.  fl  .1  n  u»e  <  '-»« I  term*  Knd  - 
wood,  triple  wuIIh,  iiitheutot,  hruuu,  ira'rynijt.  tl  Trent  oovorllie 
-Iff  T''\  “"“.jloop  «  >iffc  miro-ty-WwSni- to.,  £  com— 
on.)  boiler,  m If  rnaulotor.  Tyre  Ttioimurauter,  rinse  In  d. 
many  other  apodal  udvanlaaoo  fully  uxpluir.mi  in  Vjxo  Cauloic. 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


JVliytokn  chances’  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
*10  we  uuarantco  to  dell  ver  safely,  a!  I  Train  h  t  choree.-,  paid 
-  (Last  Of  hOCkle.f)  llO’l  U  of  these  bln  prize  winning  ma¬ 
chines  full;  euulpped.  set  up  ready  for  usof  Why  not 
own  an  Jronelml  —  tha  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
yearn  in  succession  tvon  In  the  grrmtuMt  botelilntr 
contents  over  bold.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
jll.ssourl  Valles  lamier  and  Ncbraekn  harm  Journal 
KUW  machines  were  entered,  Includ'd*  practically  every 
make,  sty l"  and  price.  With  ItO  egg  Ironclnd-tho 
eame  machine  we  offer  with  brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
only  610,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  JL. -akney.  Texas,  hatched  148 
1  chicks  from  U8  eggs  In  tho  last  contest. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

hloocy  back  if  not  eatiollod. 


140 
Chick 
Brooder 

Vv  rito  for  Tt  TODAY  f\r  order  t5rect  from  this  advertisement. 


I  r./^  UA  * ~  rirT.  m  L*cu  v':tuu°K‘  "  "»  **  ft  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  Box  121  ,  RACINE,  WIS. 


tt 


LAWN  PARK”  COOP 


Saves  Your  Chicks 


The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  adrawer,  gives 
hen  and  chirks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 

PROOF 
Against 

PHawks,Rats 
_  Weasels, etc 

Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin  Size.  open. 
18  U,UXnf  a1’  ?  ,n>Pof*  for  itself  in  chirk:,  and  labor 
saved.  Write  today  for  freo  circulars,  special  prepaid 
offer  and  how  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  arid  profit. 

CYCLONE  WrC.  CO..  OEl»T.  Q;  URBANA,  IHpj 


11.50 


Capacity 

250 
Chicks 


Equal  to  Five 
Kerosene 
Heaters 


Brooder  Heater 

Improved  1916  B 

Cares  for  250  Chicks  S  Recommended  ^ 

r  Needs  little  attention  m  li  bv  tha  ’ 


Cares  for  250  Chicks 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  dirt  or  soot 
Absolutely  safe 

Perfect  ventilation 


Recommended 
by  the 
NewYork  State 
College  of 
Agriculture 


Will 
burn 
any  kind 
of  Gasoline 


Send  Tor 
Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING 
&  CO. 

Depl.502,Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
Poultry  House 
Appliances. 


"TycSs 


^INCUBATOR 

THERMOMETERS 


—“always  trl!  the  truth."  A)w.tj'*j  found  in 
the  best  incubators.  Insist  that  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  be  thus  equipped  ami  put  Jyccw  in  your  old 
ont-s,  too.  Price  7y.  c/ich,  h\  your  dealers  or  from 
us,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  booklet, " Thermometer 
Tacts  Worth  Knowing."  ^ 

Fry  for  Instrument  Companies  ko^c«c“n!y. 


HOW  SHALL  I  START? 

A  question  lhal  is  answered 
by  our  book 

“  What  To  J><>  Kurh  Month  In  The  Pnitltru  Yard" 

Tells  shout  the  Famous 

BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FEEDS 

and  how  lo  feed  them  for  Results 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.,  23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  FREE  CATALOGUE 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 


gfc£S31iB|^B  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 

heavier  tow  Is,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

II A  llkTC  latest  MODEL 
MANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 

1  cuts  list,  easy,  fine:  never  clegs. 

Days’ Froo  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Hook  free. 

F,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Bos  1 S.  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 

CON’KEY  SA  VS: — 

DON’T  WOKKY— While  Oiarrliea  is  the  sprinntime 
tenor  but  you  can  save  your  chicks  with  Cunkey’s 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  25c.  8  50c.  at  your  dealers  or 
postpaid.  Cunkey  Co..  Cleveland.  0. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  aad  samples.  Est.  HU  I 

R.  MacKKLLARV  SONS  CO.,  Peeliskill,  N.Y. 


SIX  WHITE  MICE 

B REFIH XG  WHITE.  MICE  IS  I’ROEITAHI.E 

rialf  million  used  in  N<  w  York  City  alone  last  year  by 
medical  institutions  ami  laboratories  in  research  work. 
Tlie  demand  cannot  be  supplied.  Women  and  Young 
People  Can  cam  0  Good  Income  at  Little  Expense 
Hlld  Trouble.  Write  for  particulars. 

IIAMAPO  FARMING  BO,.  Inc.  MON  SET,  N.Y. 

ai’tt’aSS  PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Oanurcnilzias.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qimlis, 
Kubldts,  Urter,  etc  ,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Dufilc*.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  nil  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  IVM.  .1.  M A (  KENSKX,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  4  0,  Yardley,  l’a. 

FIVF  RRFFVK  Y°u  cannot  buy 
rut  Dll t tUO  StronGER  V1TAL- 

On  45  ACRES  £'Y- ,for  hatching- 
FREE  RANGE  D*y  ° d  'h,ck!' 

-v.  .  .  ^ .  .  Shohoia  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 

Write  tor  Circulars.  Shohoia,  Pennsylvania 

Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

F.gg*.  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  1(1.  Hackensack,  N  J. 

60  Varieties  of  Purebred  Poultry 

Hares  nmi  Onllie  pups.  Larae  descriptive  catalog 
Free.  Kdwin  A.  Sender,  Box  K,  Telford,  Pa. 

9K  VARIETIEQ  Chicken*,  Ducks,  Turkey*.  Stock 

00  IAiiICIIlO  and  Kgft.«.  Low  prices.  I!ig  now  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  JOHN  E.  IIEATWOI.K,  llarH»onl>nr1r,V». 

Thoroughbred  Poulfry^B^^c  L,5i'  varifc 

Eujg  15,  $1 ;  40.  $2.  Catalog  free.  Mrmj  K  Mohr,  Quakicrfpwfi.  Pa. 

POULTRYMEN,  UTEITIOInJJ?  bo,? fcSLiffi 

sale  each  week  commencing  March  1.  l’ricc,  I );i  for 
100.  Write  for  circular.  The  Elmor*  Farm,  Bndotport,  Conn. 

Oil  VER  HAMBURGS.  ANRAI IISIANS.  FRIZZLES.  IANGSHANS, 

“  Black,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  etc. 
Stock  and  eggs  cheap.  CLARK  BROS.,  Freeport,  0 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels 

$1  each  and  upwards  A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N  Y. 

Rfl  Rpc)  Rrpad«~f’l'"'kens.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 
UU  Oust  ulceus  guineas  dogs  and  liart>.  Stock  ami 
Egg*,  Valuable  catalogue  1  ret*.  H.  A.  Bonder. BnZB.Sdltnville.P* 

LIGHT  HHAHMAS  lCXCIATSIYRlA’ 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thorough  bred  spick  .Cocker¬ 
els,  $2.50  each.  Selected  eggs,  13  $1.25,  5U-S3.50,  1UO-$0. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Dll  EC  OftPRC-tialin-Heiin-t'  ackerel  s— 
DUrr  nuillo  Pullets.  FIELD,  Somers,  Connecticut 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons^!;;;."  );  “4 

and  chicks  from  TW0-YEAR-0L0  selected  breeding 
bens.  Ask  for  circular.  Ransom  Farm,  Chanrin  Falls.  0. 

Barred  Rocks 

Park’s  bred-today  strain,  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  Vi- 
bert,  and  Hill  View  strains.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  chicks.  2  Barred  Rock  cockerels  for  sale 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Bahy  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young's  White 
Leghorn*.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  ®J5  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  onr  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  say  nhont  onr  stock. 

Shady  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  -  Holton,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  $12  and  $15  per  100.  R  I.  Reds,  $14. 
White  Leghorns,  $12.  White  Rocks,  $20.  Hatching 
Eggs.  Orders  Booked. 

GKO,  li.  HANLEY,  .  Flemington,  N.  J. 

THaGH-  White  Holland  Turkeys^ffi^^ 

While  Holland  I .rlsjJ-.tei.iaTlSW® 

isfaction  guaranteed.  H.W.  Anderson, SttwaMsIuwn,  Pa. 

Wlammolh  tmden  beese  M.  k. 

Red,  0«ni|tines,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Wyandott 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  li.  2,  At  liens,  I 


WM;. 

UNITED 


Hill  Colony  Brooder,  $30.  Magic  Colony  Brooder,  $15 

llotli  fitted  with  top  and  bottom  draft 

Built  of  heavy  east  iron,  fitted  with  magazine,  never  leak  gas,  fire  never 
goes  out,  maintain  an  even  temperature. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  will  refund  the  money  after  30  days1 
[trial  if  Brooders  do  not  do  all  we  claim.  If  yon  wisli  to  succeed  you 
must  Lave  reliable  brooders.  Otherwise  success  is  impossible. 

J  W rite  today  tor  descriptive  circular  and  brooder  booklet  with 
[full  information,  FREE, 

BROODER  COMPANY,  32  Bellevue  Ave.,  Trenton.  N,  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  egg  output  ut  the  contest  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  gaiu  in  the  last  two  weeks 
as  compared  with  the  previous  two  weeks, 
is  1,595.  The  total  this  week  was  2,025 
or  over  42  per  pent.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  alone  gained  293  over  the  previous 
week. 

The  winning  pen  this  week  is  the  last 
pen  on  the  list,  the  Black  Rhinelanders 
from  California,  and  their  output  erpials 
the  highest  yet  made,  viz.,  50  eggs.  Obed 
<r,  Knight's  White  Wyandottes  tie  with 
I’iueerest  Orchard's  pen  of  R.  T.  Reds 
for  second  place,  each  laying  IT.  Four 
pens  laid  44  each :  I*.  W.  Backus’  and 
Torn  Barron's  White  Wyandottes,  llill- 
view  Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds,  and 
Frank  R.  Hancock's  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  “O logons”  from  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  laid  43,  as  did  Marsden 
Cross’  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  and 
Branford  Farm’s  White  Rocks.  In  the 
totals  Tom  Barron's  White  Wyandottes 
still  lead  with  a  score  of  515,  Jules  F. 
Francois’  Barred  Bocks  being  second _  with 
a  record  of  499  and  Obed  G.  Knight’s 
Wyandottes  third,  score  4(U!. 

In  the  report  for  the  month  of  January 
of  the  Missouri  egg-laying  contest.  Prof. 
Patterson  gives  a  series  of  rations  to  lit* 
fed  young  chicks,  also  the  following  bal¬ 
anced  egg-laying  ration  for  laying  liens. 
Instead  of  giving  it  in  the  usual  terms  of 
protein  and  carbohydrates  he  gives  it  in 
“yolks”  and  “whites”  of  eggs,  showing 
liow  many  whites  and  yolks  each  ingred¬ 
ient  will  produce.  Evidently  such  food 
should  be  given  as  will  produce  au  equal 
nunihei’,  as  the  hen  must  have  material  to 
produce  both  yolks  and  whites,  or  her 
egg  laying  ability  will  lie  hampered  by 
tlie  lack.  The  lien  can  for  awhile  offset 
the  lack  of  the  fat-forming  food  by  using 
the  fat  of  her  own  body,  and  she  will 
do  it,  if  a  good  layer,  becoming  quite  tliiu 
iu  flesh.  The  ration  is  as  follows : 

Yolks.  Whites. 


100  lbs.  corn  . .  205  134 

loo  His.  wheat  .  243  182 

20  lbs.  oats  .  30  31 

20  lbs.  brati  .  31  41 

20  lbs.  middlings  .  41  44 

20  lbs.  corn  monl  .  50  27 

20  lbs.  beef  scraps  .  21  221 

Totals  .  080  080 


About  two  pounds  ground  charcoal  and 
one-half  to  one  pound  of  salt  should  be 
added  to  each  1(H)  pounds  of  inasli. 
Oyster  shell,  grit  and  fresh  water  at  all 
times.  Giving  the  ration  in  this  waj 
shows  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  hen  with  rations  that  have  all 
the  ingredients  she  needs  to  manufacture 
eggs. 

Tlie  weeks  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  12  218 

Mrs.  Andrens  Brooks,  New  York......  20  124 

Frank  I..  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  23  233 

.lilies  F,  Frauenis,  Long  Island .  3(1  400 

Hampton  IilKtllute.  Virginia  . 21  223 

1'iiirlields  Farms.  New  Hampshire.,..  18  350 

O.  A.  Poster,  California  . .  lb  185 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  27  312 

Book  Rose  Farm,  N'ew  York .  37  291! 

Mendel  ay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  19  120 

Wliito  Rocks. 

Branford1  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  20  174 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  43  300 

Albert  T.  Lenr.en,  Massachusetts  .  30  209 

Ke ween. nh  F'arm,  Massachusetts  .  20  220 

Hollistou  Hill  Farm  Massachusetts....  32  323 


Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut.... .  31  196 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  WilcOX,  Connecticut..  25  103 

Wliito  Wyandottes. 


Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  31  235 

National  While  Wyan.  Club,  Pa .  21  205 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  47  400 

P.  IV.  Haulms.  Ontario  . .  44  424 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  .  21  213 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  25  210 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Steven*,  New  York .  30  377 

Everett  K.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts..,  30  327 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  38  183 

Tom  Barron,  England  . .  34  515 

Marsden  Cross  P,  Farm,  England.....  43  392 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  34  192 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  281 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Bella  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  25  235 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  25  121 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

T>r.  X.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. , . .  22  293 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  10  247 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  40  347 

A.  B.  Brlmdage,  Connecticut . .  40  201 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  44  399 

Homer  P.  Iiemtng,  Connecticut .  17  181 

Charles  O.  Polhcmus,  New  York,.,...  38  355 

S.  G.  McRouu,  Connecticut . . .  lit  122 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  37  280 

I. nurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  37  130 

IT.  W.  Suntiorn,  Massachusetts. ., . . . ,  21  200 

ITarry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  81  230 

A.  W.  Rttmory,  New  Hampshire .  35  402 

F.  B.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  33  301 

Allan’s  Hardlobcat.  Reds,  Rhode  Island  23  234 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  35  203 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  30  235 

Jacob  IS.  Jansen.  Connecticut .  39  424 

IT.  ML  Colllngwood.  Now  Jersey .  30  243 

tv.  H.  Itnmstcad,  Connect  lent, .  22  140 

Pincerest  Orchards.  Massachusetts....  47  309 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  32  293 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  27  242 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  10  300 

Brneside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  10  252 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  New  York  .  30  241 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  25  79 

Janies  I!.  Lord.  MaSfiiaelltiset Is .  30  158 

Mrs.  Roll  in  S.  'Woodruff,  Connecticut.  42  181 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  29  200 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Cmineetieut .  39  284 

P.  G,  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  25  113 

Uiotngraph  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y .  10  143 

F.  M.  Pcasley.  Connecticut .  38  273 

('has.  Heigl,  Ohio  . .  2o  113 

’l  oin  Barron,  England  .  40  390 

Will  Barron,  England  . .  28  451 

J.  Fidliuson,  England  .  35  333 

Marsden  Cross  p.  Farm,  England .  37  331 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  35  210 

A.  P,  Robinson,  New  York..... .  32  291 


February 

19, 

1916. 

River  Lodge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

28 

214 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont . 

44 

358 

Mnrgareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

27 

132 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  ........ 

31 

184 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

27 

227 

M.  E.  Atkinson.  Connecticut . 

38 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

38 

2(54 

X.  W.  1  irmlYy \ .  Connecticut . 

23 

Hit 

Kvimif;  BrouL  Poultry  Farm,  X.  Y.. 

34 

271 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut . 

37 

189 

Hampton  Institute,  \  irglnia . 

85 

900 

Toth  Bros. .  Connecticut  . 

17 

ss 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois . 

41 

244 

ITarry  William*.  Connecticut . 

33 

60  ~ 

(lukcrest  Farm.  New  York  . 

33 

219 

,Tas.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey . 

31 

207 

.Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio  . 

31 

151 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley.  Michigan  . 

.  14 

74 

o.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

.  13 

90 

Black  Log-horns. 

J.  Collinsou,  England  . . 

.  42 

297 

Red  Sussex. 

Hr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

.  14 

77 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey . 

.  38 

249 

Elmwood  Farm.  New  York . 

.  27 

108 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

.  34 

182 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 

.  43 

317 

Imperiol  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  AVells,  Rhode  Island . 

.  13 

•J  90 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . 

.  50 

228 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Care  of  Hen  Manure 

I  have  100  hens,  and  store  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  barrels,  cleaning  dropping  boards 
every  morning.  I  had  intended  to  cover 
eaeh  morning’s  droppings  with  coal  ash¬ 
es  after  putting  them  in  the  barrel,  but 
onr  county  agricultural  agent  advised 
very  strongly  against  it,  recommending 
dry  loam  or  road  dust.  If  I  have  read 
your  paper  correctly,  coal  ashes  are  not 
so  bad.  and  road  dust  and  loam  don’t 
look  very  good  under  a  foot  of  snow. 
What  is  the  real  answer?  E.  D.  h. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

As  we  have  often  explained,  dry,  sift¬ 
ed  coal  ashes  do  not  contain  lime  and 
may  be  used  on  hen  manure.  These  ashes 
will  not  make  the  best  absorbent.  The 
dry  road  dust  will  be  better,  but  the  only 
Way  to  have  that  available  is  to  scrape 
it  up  in  time  of  a  Summer  drought,  and 
keep  it  in  barrels  or  bins  for  Winter  use. 


Squab  Broilers 

What  is  a  squab  broiler,  that  is,  what 
age  and  what  weight?  Is  there  much 
of  a  demand  for  them?  Where  can  I 
get  a  market  for  them?  ir.  M. 

Connecticut. 

l’lie  squab  broiler  is  a  young  fowl 
weighing  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  and  not  more  than  one  pound. 
Squab  broilers  are  usually  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  egg  farms  where  the  young 
cockerels  are  disposed  of  in  this  form. 
Leghorns,  which  are  used  a  great  deal 
lor  this  purpose,  reach  the  squab  broiler 
age  when  eight  weeks  old,  under  average 
conditions.  The  heavier  fowls  will  reach 
the  squab  broiler  stage  a  few  days  earl¬ 
ier.  There  have  been  several  squab 
broiler  plants  started  during  tlie  past 
few  years;  very  few  of  them  have  lasted. 
Squab  broilers  are  a  product  that  must 
be  marketed  at  a  certain  day,  as  they 
soon  outgrow  the  squab  broiler  period. 
This  means  that  a  constant  market  must 
lie  arranged  for  before  the  squab  broilers 
are  produced.  New  York  City  and  other 
large  cities  iu  the  East  here  are  good 
market  for  a  limited  number  of  squab 
broilers.  Egg  farms  usuallv  find  a  fairly 
profitable  market  for  any  squab  broilers 
which  are  a  side  product  of  their  farms. 

w.  c.  T. 


These  Hens  Do  Well 

I  commenced  poultry  keeping  on  a 
large  scale  five  years  ago.  I  had  had 
some  experience  with  small  flocks  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time.  As  I  Jive  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  where  there  is  a  demand  for  brown 
eggs,  I  have  kept  Rhode  Island  Reds  ex¬ 
clusively.  I  have  a  flock  of  50(1;  550  of 
these  are  pullets,  the  rest  yearlings.  The 
pullets  were  hatched  in  ’.March,  April 
and  May,  and  have  laid  by  fur  the 
greater  per  cent  of  eggs  in  the  last  two 
months,  as  many  of  the  yearlings  are  in 
the  molt.  The  amount  of  money  I  re¬ 
ceived  for  eggs  sold  from  this  flock  in 
the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December  I  quote  below;  October, 
$125.4(5;  November,  $125.88;  December, 
$194.09;  total,  $410.45  for  the  three 
months. 

I  have  quite  a  large  retail  trade,  but 
£<*11  at  tlx*  regular  market  price.  I  am 
able  to  keep  my  customers  supplied 
through  the  Fall  months  from  my  own 
poultry  yards.  I  do  noL  feed  to  force 
egg  production  at  any  time,  hut  let  the 
pullets  take  their  time  to  come  into  lay¬ 
ing.  My  time  may  come,  hut  thus  far 
I  have  not  had  the  rather  discouraging 
experience  of  feeding  a  large  flock,  with 
only  a  small  egg  yield  as  a  return  for 
my  trouble  and  expense.  c.  p.  y. 

Massachusetts. 


u  GtiP  Lady  (to  wounded  soldier): 
‘Dear,  dear,  so  you’re  wounded,  William. 
W  h;it  did  it?”  The  Soldier:  “A  shell, 
mum/’  old  Lady  ;  “Dear  me,  did  it  ex¬ 
plode.''  The  Soldier:  “No  mum.  It 
just  erep’  up  be’ind  me  and  bit  me  in 
the  leg.” — Punch. 


Raising  Ducks. 

Why  more  people  do  not  rnise  ducks 
more  extensively  in  preference  to  chick¬ 
ens,  seems  strange,  and  seeing  several 
queries  in  our  paper  regarding  ducks 
has  led  me  to  thirds  perhaps  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  few  duck  raisers  might  he  of 
benefit  right  now.  The  white  Pekin 
duck  should  be  given  the  preference  for 
a  quick  meat  producer*  as  well  as 
bringing  a  higher  price  on  the  market 
than  the  smaller  breeds.  The  meat  of 
the  duckling  at  tile  “broiler”  ago  is  whole¬ 
some  as  well  as  nutritious;  in  flavor  it 
is  fit  for  a  king,  and  is  in  growing  demand 
in  the  markets  of  the  larger  cities.  With 
a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  to  keep  a 
dry  place  for  them  to  sleep,  plenty  of 
feed  and  fresh  water  the  young  ducks 
will  be  ready  for  market  at  the  age  of 
from  eight  to  10  weeks.  This  care,  of 
course,  I  have  found,  has  much  to  do 
with  their  steady  development. 

Ducks  are  easily  raised,  the  raiser  is 
not  troubled  by  heavy  losses  from  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases,  as  in  chick  raising, 
neither  are  they  troubled  with  lice  and 
mites,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  little 
chicks.  From  my  own  experience  and 
from  the  experience  of  veterans  in  the 
business  the  most  successful  method 
seems  to  be  not  to  feed  the  little  ducks 
until  36  hours  old.  then  keep  on  a  ration 
of  equal  parts  of  bread  crumbs  and  rolled 
oats  fed  alternately  dry  and  moistened 
with  milk.  Feed  six  times  a  day  for 
two  weeks;  feed  on  a  board,  removing 
it  after  they  have  been  feeding  15  min¬ 
utes.  Give  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
shallow  pans,  deep  enough  so  their  bills 
may  be  wet  above  the  nostrils.  After 
two  weeks  a  mash  of  wheat  bran,  corn 
meal  and  middlings  can  he  fed  four  times 
a  day.  Grit  is  given  with  the  first  feed 
and  kept  by  them  constantly;  green 
food  and  meat  scraps  supplied.  Last 
year  the  ducks  we  raised  were  allowed 
free  range  after  two  weeks  and  foraged 
for  their  green  food  and  meat  scrap. 
Their  feed  was  at  first  rolled  oats  dry 
alternately  with  broad  or  corn  bread 
moistened  in  milk.  They  were  fed  five 
times  a  day  for  the  first  three  weeks 
and  three  times  a  day  after  that.  At 
eight  weeks  they  weighed  five  pounds 
each.  They  were  given  all  the  fresh 
water  needed,  with  a  pan  of  sour  milk 
each  side.  K.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 


THE  HENYARD 


Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  "and  they  do  it."  Orchard 
range.  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Single  birds  pair;-, 
trios,  or  (Jens  mated  for  best  rt  suits.  Write  vpiir  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


100;  chicks,  $lfi  per  1(10; 

YARDS.  Hillsdale.  New  York 


Parcel  Post  Egg  Shipments 

With  the  advent  of  parcel  post  many 
poultry  men  and  farmers  can  now  market 
eggs  direct  if  they  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  extra  trouble  entailed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  choice  eggs 
direct  to  customers.  There  are  several 
things  that  must  be  considered  in  this 
branch  of  poultry  keepiug.  Among  those 
that  must  be  considered  are; 

Breakage. — Many  people  are  skepti¬ 
cal  regarding  the  safety  of  shipping  eggs 
by  post.  With  proper  packing  the  break¬ 
age  will  be  but  a  small  item.  We  live 
in  the  second  zone  from  New  York  City 
and  during  the  last  10  months  have 
shipped  over  four  hundred  dozeu  eggs  by 
post  to  that  town  and  Brooklyn.  Our 
breakage  has  amounted  to  oue-half  dozen 
eggs.  This  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  express  breakage.  New*  York  City 
has  the  reputation  for  heavy  breakage  of 
post-sent  eggs. 

Boxes  and  Packing. — The  shipping 
boxes  wTe  use  are  standard  made  goods 
and  are  advertised  in  most  farm  papers. 
We  ship  mostly  in  two  and  four  dozen, 
lots.  To  insure  satisfactory  arrival  we 
found  it  best  to  wrap  each  egg  carefully 
iu  cotton  waste  or  some  material  equally 
as  soft,  though  we  have  used  paper  when 
short  of  cotton.  Tear  off  a  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  that  will  cover  the  egg  nicely  and 
after  folding  it  about  the  egg  place  it  in 
the  respective  coll.  The  eggs  must  be  so 
packed  that  they  will  not  rattle  when  the 
box  is  violently  shaken.  After  seeing 
that  the  box  is  properly  packed  tie  it 
securely  with  strong  twine. 

Cost. — The  extra  labor  necessary  to 
market  eggs  in  this  way  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  the  business  reaches 
much  size.  The  boxes  will  cost  from  10 
to  12  cents  for  the  two-dozen  size.  The 
packing  material  must  be  added  to  this 
and  twine,  labels,  etc.,  must,  he  included. 
A  box  will  generally  make  several  trips, 
we  place  the  average  cost  at  one  cent  per 
dozen  eggs.  Postage  on  two  dozen  eggs 
in  the  second  zone  will  he.  nine  cents,  for 
four  dozen,  if  good  size,  13  cents.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  consumer  must  pay  sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  dozen  over  the  highest, 
wholesale  market  price  if  the  shipper  is 
to  get  anything  for  his  trouble.  We  have 
found  it  best  to  charge  the  consumer  10 
cents  for  the  box,  and  remit  the  same 
when  the  box  is  returned.  The  boxes 
are  light  and  can  be  shipped  back  in  lots 
of  four  or  six  if  tied  together  securely. 

Quality. — One  must  not  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  any  eggs  will  do  to 
ship  in  this  method.  The  best  are  not 
any  too  good  and  all  precaution  must 
be  used  to  keep  them  up  to  the  high 
standard.  See  that  the  eggs  are  uniform 
both  in  color  and  size.  We  find  that 
most  of  our  customers  are  not  very  par¬ 
ticular  as  t<i  color  if  the  size  is  good.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  ship  brown  eggs  if 
short  of  white.  All  eggs  must  be  can¬ 
dled  to  eliminate  those  that  have  blood 
clots.  The  rupture  of  a  small  blood  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  oviduct  will  leave  a  blood  clot 
in  the  egg,  and  if  a  customer  finds  any 
of  these  nothing  will  make  him  think 
but  what  it  was  a  stale  egg.  A  tester 
such  as  is  used  for  testing  incubator  eggs 
will  do  for  this  work.  Candling  will 
also  expose  poor  shells,  and  let  me  state 
that  some  eggs  have  very  porous  shells, 
which  would  be  liable  to  break  before 
reaching  their  destination.  Little  de¬ 
fects  that  are  invisible  to  the  eye  are 
readily  detected  with  the  tester. 

Collection 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

A  few  snappy  Barred  thoroughbreds  at  interesting 
prices  to  make  room  for  loafing  pens.  Price  list  of 
stock  and  eggs  on  request.  Dr.  Dayman.  Dnylestown.  Pa. 


Mating  up  pens:— Must  dispose  of  50  heavy-laying 
S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  full-blooded  Tom  Barron  April- 
hatched  pullets.  From  dams  and  sires  of  records 
from  230  to  258.  Matured  for  breeders  as  well  as 
layers.  $2  each  for  quick  sale.  HATCHING  EGGS  from 
selected  breeders  from  dams  with  records  from  g;i0 
to  2411.  mated  to  254-258-280  and  2«5- record  cockerel. 
$7  per  100.  Few  eggs  from  Breeders  with  individual 
records  from  221  to  230,  mated  to  a  205- record  cock¬ 
erel—  $10  per  100.  fertility  guaranteed,  I  have 


'  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
i  S.  C.  WHITE  AND  KROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Route  2.  Box  B,  Richfield,  Fa. 


Eggs.  $1  per  15:  $5  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  S10  per 

100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Huniestead,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 


.See  their  record  in  last  year's  contest  at  Starrs.  Free 
range  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  S.  O.  Aneonas, 
$12  per  100;  S.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  112  per  100, 
HATCHING  EGGS — s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100;  s, 
C.Anconas,$H per  100;  S.C.R. Island  Reds,  10 per  100, 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  CockwIrffiH!  S 

for  breeding  pen  at  once.  Farm-raised,  thrifty  stock. 
Price,  $10  each.  E.  K.  YAN  TASSEl,  R.  0  I  Hudson.  N  Y. 


Wliifa  R/ts-L-a — Fishel  direct.  200-eggstrain.  Three 
YY  niieixOCKs  choice  matings-  Eggs,  $2  50  per  15. 
Utility,  $1  per  15  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100  and  up. 
Circular.  ARTHUR  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

$5,00  per  huudred;  $40.00  per  thousand.  1400 
free  range  breeders  on  three  farms.  Sprecher 
and  young  strains. 

A.  S.  HUBER,  R.  No.  1,  Lititz,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED 


CHICKS 


-7  aud  10c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  -  McAlis tervilie.  Pa. 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing;  red  thorough 
lutfiL  iittl  LaU-Ium'i,  five  tmirv,  uol-'uy  Ikiiiip,  hanly 

etoclc.  U'litlfii  uily  !1i>£  bitiJ  unity  fro  pvt  briMHllneM  and 
1V»r  liCuvlt'kl  tvltilvr  lityltiir.  on  a  *Uju11y  *iiilUtv  plant. 
IltMtvirM  lily  (tiK  IhVtl*  lit  «•*  ImIviifp,  I.1V)Ii*  t»lt*s  till 
to  24i?  Otfir*.  tIATCIIlMJ  KliCJft  from  mAienUltfem, 
haply,  rUVWIiu?  r<*if  iho  au«I  finite  comb  Hpiim,  not 
tc»  hpk-Htll'l,  l(\rv:e«  vlirormis  1m  r  it  lute  rod 
mute*,  thcTm.*MVr*i  tnit  of  t  ru jmr  stvil  In- on.  Fertile* 
stum/,  hutoliAbliL  i *.  *niM'Wilt|i»-'l  tfr.t.  »:arbaTe<1  homjy, 
eIevIIt  •4fi»  ileUvevy  /rtii»rniitoe*t.  W  hite*  dlurrhocu 
absolutely  u  ok  noun.  FI  NIC  HKI!  i'Ot'K- 

FRELS*  -*rly  huL  h»*.i,  hardy,  vlgoront  towlrriu  urv.it 
elutntii.i;  lour  low  tulln*  niton  lc»K*  well  apron' I ;  t  trill  I  a  tit 

rlnli  rhtwieijr  r»*i  ami  out,  i.i  trnpuc*tcd  lieu*.  BUKEIK 
IMi  IIEK8,  pullets, : mil,..!  tries  end  trerdliis  ["‘It-. 

We.hlp  >11  over  TJ,  8.,  Canada,  and  abroad  os  far  an  Australia 
etui  sell  egg*  and  .took  to  8tut.  »  am!  tha  17.  S.  OoVunmicnt. 
CourteoiM,  straiglitfnrwa.d  d.-ullrii,*.  Sativ/aetivii  yuaran- 
teed.  Spring  egg  ciders  now  booking, 

1!U«  muting  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  from  $12  per  100  to  $1  each.  Price  list  on  request, 

E.  V.  Watson,  The  Magnolias,  Beacon,  N  T. 


BARRON 


Bred  front  Imported  stock,  free  range,  healthy  birds, 
yearlings.  $2.00  each.  Kggs,  $1,00  per  13,  $U.OO 
per  100.  Chicks,  $15.00  per  100.  White  Plymouth 
Hocks,  Parka  -Bred  to  Lay"  Burred  Hocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Beds.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
‘•Jersey  Rod  Pigs"  and  Choice  nursery  stock.  Catalog. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Maryland 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn 


1A  Ann  PUlPlfC  for  191ft  from  our  hoavv  wiiitvr 
lUfUUv  villvfiO  laying  Ktr**tin&  Al*o  Vjbrrt  Rml 
: i ml  PittHfU'M  HaiTHfl  Rook  MiiUim,  H&lcliitnc 
liiuitvil  it  if*.  Chirk*  liUlrlotl  ill  Omilrr  Muoiinntll, 

euro  fully  irmi»frt.o«l  tifforr  hIi  i  |»1>I  i<MT  rtiul  Riirti*ai»f  rr<l  to 
rrmTi  you  in  | m * i *ffct  comlifioii.  You  hiiikI  no  ftHtisilcrt  or 
w«' riinnoT  Krt  ii  your  imuiry.  DO  pullrtn  from  200 

rhieka  shipi»f-tl  aviiutomrr  in  Virginia  laM  yu-ov^/TA  liim 
71  eggs  Jan  rttli.  Or«U*r  now.  l'LEASAXT  VALLEY 
IMM  LTliY  FA  K  M.  Liiiieiil»ure,  Hiihm. 


Hatching  Eggs 

260  egg  stock  imported  direct.  White  eggs  only 
hatched  and  sold.  $8.00  per  100. 

JAMES  O.  LeFEVRE,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Colonial  Reds 


Prices  low  for  high  quality  of  birds 

MAPLEHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Croswell.  Mich, 


A  rv.il  liri*»|ito-Uy  strain  r*f  rulur,  an»l  natirniAl  repurntloti. 

We  off»?r  Hii*  pkuh  fur  bittcHiHKg  ami  clikk*,  fomi  |n*<ll- 

Kift-U  Wv  f.»/i|»nusi  1i*io  am!  Kuaraittvu  hoitoraltlB 

tlvafTnviil.  amt  mu lMfat*iion.  J  hr  National  Farm  Sulinot,  IOu»i(v 
laluttit  ami  Now  1 1  am  pall)  re  Shite  Co)Ivi;e8  are  ivuent.  ru^h'm»‘V4. 
FhpIk  hip  I  iMHilrnoiijal  lettvi-a  Mj'jtpar  tn  mir  imw  tuattmr  li*t, 
whtrh  !*<  fn  v  on  request.  Finv  bnfvillu^  stork  a  specialty,  .»r 
r«'Hdotialt|r  j.iliVM  Joi*  tljp  qimluy. 

COLON  |  \  I,  FA  It  \\ ,  Box  O.TcinpUsNiMv  Hunipalilro 

Nested  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hutchins  eggs  from  vigorous,  range  mined  stock. 
Only  extra  good  layers  used  in  breeding  pens.  Free 
from  white  diarrhea.  Tested  by  State  i‘idli*ge. 
Prices  moderate  for  quality  Write  for  mating  list. 

L.  C.  GALBRAITH 

risi  niiKir.  uku,  -  «...  mi,  soi  thiiouo,  mss. 


White  Holland  Toms  MrHSoosCi“fFLa^s  cN°yELL 
Kane's  North  Country  Strain  Bronze  Turkeys 

at  reduced  prices.  7-8  lb.  Partridge  Knelt  cockerels 
$2  each.  C.  D.  KANK,  lirasie  Corners.  \.  v’ 


Big  Cash  Profits 


IG  YEARLING  TV  Holland  Gobbler. $8;  S.C,  Red 
Cockerels.  HkKIiliKT  I1A 1TH,  Manlius, N.Y. 


Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  t he  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


S. C.  Black  Minorca  Eggs  feLl'Ei.I.i&tSS: 

CL  C.  MTLLI'.R,  -  R.  Ii.  No.  1,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

Wanted— OLD  C0CKSTSINGLflCOMB  WH'TE  leghorns. 

u  i  rive  Pudigree,  Age,  Web-lit 
ami  Price.  EUGKNE  CHILLY,  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  1.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15:  ¥4  per  50;  $7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

C.  A.  OAKDK,  .  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Austin's  200  !trgain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  rod  to  the  skin 
Eggs,  $1.30  to  $5  per  set'  lug  (15) :  utility .  $7  50  per  100. 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed  <  'hicks.  Bottle 

lot  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  1/.  Centre  Hadtur,  N  H 


From  ultra  Barron  strain  Leghorns;  also  half  Bar¬ 
ron.  Records  of  242-245-250-200  Eggs.  Two  aud  three 
dollars  selling;  Teu  dollars,  oue  hundred. 

W.  E,  ATKINSON,  -  Wallingford,  Ct, 


Illtipfrom  B-utfuln,  Knu*ar\ 

C\ttj}  Minncaj.'tjl'Mor  Ha ci»w 


Rose  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Exclusively 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 


Incubators  and  Brooders 


100  Pocks  and  Cockerels,  to  $15  each-  100  liens 
and  Pullets,  $2  to  $10  each.  These  birds  are  backed 
by  a  lung  lino  of  Prize  winners  and  egg  layers. 
Bl’Y,  Success  will  meet  you  half-way. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  SEWELL,  N.  ,J. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


HIGH.CI.ASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets.  $2  each.  Uoc.kcrols.W  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland  N.  J. 


"In  25  fVortd's  Greatest  Matches 
fir  "ak  Bette  City  Won  With  1‘erfcct  Batches'* 

^■*3402,000  in  use.  Get  the  whole 
wonderful  story  told  by  theebampion- 
....  ship  winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 

Oil-  OfiUfftl  Ck  irtAwtt  Hit IfiinQ 
With  book  coyius  full  an*l  Ultiatratfon  of 

my  incubutot*  bimI  bMXutcr  In  bcCb&I  color*— the  kind 
used  by  L.  8,  ClovortmotnC  ftnd  IcAdirig  Agricultural 
Colleges— thnt.  won  the  f,T:,*i'os'4  Cup  that  will  win 
big  success  Bud  car h  profltfl  for  you-’ 

My  10-Year  Money-Back 
Guaranty —  My  Low  Prices 

—sa»te  as  last  year.  Freijeht  prepaid.  My 
1-2-3  months’  Home  Test  ■  nil  iai*ts,prm,f».  particulars 
—100  photographs  of  prixo  winning  lutf  cbes— also  my 

$1300  Gold  Offers 

Conditions  so  easy  anyone  may  receive  biggest  pay. 
Biggest  chance  anyone  ever  had  to  make  extra  money 
with  a  hatching  ouirtt. 

Learn  how  1  paid  one  Belle  City  user  $156.25,  another 
$50,  many  from  S45  down.  Everything  comes  with 
free  book.  Write  me  today.  .lira  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co,,  Box  48 ,  Racine,  WisI 


Higli  Grade  Utility  Stock,  liny-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


ed  Fall  an  J  Early  Winter  lavcre  for  l.rceilti 
$3  ;.0-S0;  te-100.  Box  19*.  B  qt'ACKEMIl  SIt, 


Tom  Barron  Wyandotte  Eggs 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds 


record 

cockerels,  eggs  and  chicks.  Prices  reasonable  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  ALLAN.  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


s. — This  naturally  is  the 
most  important  point  as  far  as  the  ship¬ 
per  is  concerned.  There  are  many  city 
families  that  welcome  the  chance  to  run 
up  a  bill  on  a  farmer  and  then  laugh  at 
him.  Most  families  prefer  to  settle  every 
two  weeks  or  once  a  month.  If  credit 
is  given  see  that  the  party  has  a  rating. 
State  to  all  others  that  you  do  only  a 
cash  business.  The  extra  work  necessary 
in  the  farm-to-tablc  work  demands  that 
the  price  be  enough  greater  to  pay  for  the 
labor,  etc.  It  should  pay  at  least  five 
cents  above  the  highest  wholesale  price ; 
this  will  not  be  any  too  much  from  the 
shipper’s  standpoint.  Summing  the 
whole  matter  up  we  would  say  that  it 
pays  to  cater  to  the  retail  trade,  hut  it  is 
a  business  that  requires  personal  super¬ 
vision,  and  one  that  cannot  be  left  to 
hired  help.  J.  c.  WICKHAM. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  pure  Ttiirrnn  females  mated  to  contest  pen  Cock¬ 
erels,  $•;.<»>  per  l.i  jn  Fob.  and  .Mart'll.  A  few  July  hatched 
Barron  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  well  grown,  for  $2.00  each 
or  two  for  $8.00. 

L.  L.  STORY  ....  EAST  FAIRFIELD  VERMONT 


AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.  C.  REDS 

Hatching  egg*.  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $11.50  per  50; 
$18  per  100.  ANNA  M .  JONES,  Hili.SDALE,  N.  Y. 


andnHpc— Quality -broil  layers.  McUonneil 
Jliuoneh  strain.  CLOSING-OUT  SALE.  $1.50  to 
0WNEAN0  FARM,  Box  497,  Sonill  Hjimnond.  N.  Y. 


Pinox-rovt  f  Rpd«TF--ss  1113,1  chicks  from 
rtuCCrcSi  D*  v».  IVcQS  brothers,  sisters  and  pa¬ 
rents  of  onr  high-scoring  pen  at  international  Laying 
Context.  Reasonable  prices.  Honorable  treatment. 
PINEUREST  ORCHARDS,  Box  1,  Groton.  Mass 


Ptetre  Gum  vigorous,  well-bred  stock  W 
Lbba  Wyandotte,  Burred  and  Bull  Rocks, 
Order  early.  Dr  S  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Penna 


PURE  BLOOD  PULLETS 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  black  and  white. 
Black  M 'morons.  Wyandottes  Irotn  prize  winners 
$2  each,  and  “Eggs.''  R.  L.  HIGHBY.  Montgomery .  N.  Y 


WYANDOTTE 

COCKERELS 

WE  IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  BARRON 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


hiel/o  AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  t».  U.W.  Leghorns 
lllUKs  and  S  U.  R.  1.  Iieds  Hardy,  heavy- 
strain.  Prices  very  reasonable  Book  orders 
HARRY  SNYDER,  OuTrEKlLb,  Nl  \v  York 


Three  extra  choice  farm-raised  cockerels  at  $3.00, 
$5.00  and  $8,00  from  $15  00  sitting  Uyphers  special 
mated  pens.  288-egg  stock.  Pen  of  pullets  (not  for 
sale  from  same  Sitting  averaged  fi6%  through  Dec. 
and  Jan.  J.  TV  \  Kl>,  R.F.0.  Ho.  1,  Pori  Chester,  N  Y. 


Big, Husky, Black  langshan  BreedingCockerels,$5 

Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Circular.  Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Guilford,  Ct 


WON  Connecticut  contrsl ,  10  hens  lay  ing  $211.42  worth  of  eggs  in  4  high-priced  months;  greatest  Fall  and  Winter 
,aying  strain  in  the  world;  1  have  Imported  hens  with  238-27>  egg  reeoitls;  booking  egg  orders  now;  tree  de- 
jlvery ;  no  dei>o8it  required ;  95e,  S2  ana  $3  setting ;  few  higher;  interesting  circular  free. 

ALDER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  South  Lancaster,  Mass, 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 


Ue<l6,  Rocks,  Wyandotte*,  1  *'~-h"l  ns.  Mlnmcas,  Anconas  oflilgh- 
eut  qualities  and  big  tgK  production  at  appealing  prices.  Semi 
for  catalogue,  Clydu  Chick  lUrnauv,  Box  21  It,  Cly  de,  Ohio 


February  19,  18!6< 


wants  to  advertise  in  our  paper,  and  that 
he  is  not.,  and  will  not.  advertise  in  any 
publications  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
are  aware  that  he  never  advertised  in 
Tins  It.  N.-Y.  llis  advertising  would  not 
have  been  accepted  if  offered.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  decision  to  discontinue  adver¬ 
tising  if  the  best  result  he  can  promise 
is  the  record  that  comes  to  this  office. 
This  Mr.  Ignnt.z  concludes  by  saying: 
“It  is  immaterial  to  his  magesty  what 
nasty  stuff  you  choke  down  ycur  readers, 
or  what  lies  you  brew  to  irritate  him  and 
please  your  happy  deluded  readers.  “His 
magesty”  is  Mr.  Dodge.  The  "nasty 
stuff”  and  “lies”  is  a  record  of  non-de- 
livery  and  non-payment  We  trust  Mr. 
Dodge  will  be  so  irritated  that  he  will 
adjust  these  complaints,  and  we  know 
our  readers  are  glad  to  have  the  history 
for  their  protection. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  number  of  letters  we  are  receiving 
from  subscribers  who  withhold  their 
name  makes  it  necessary  once  more  to 
advise  our  readers  that  no  attention  will 
be  given  to  such  communications.  Again, 
some  are  negligent  and  fail  either  to  sign 
their  name  or  give  their  address.  Sub- 
cribers  who  fail  to  receive  reply  to  their 
inquiries  may  safely  conclude  the  above 
to  he  the  explanation,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  inquiry  be  repeated. 


ines 


W  We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early 
f  buyers  during  January  and  February  that  will 
W  enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  saving  in  the  purchase 
W  of  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  or  an  Economy  Engine 
M  than  you  can  make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

W  Don’t  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this  ^ 

'  special  proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Gasoline  Engine,  write  for  our 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition  No.  66RS0. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Buggies,  write  for  our  special  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  offer  on  American  Beauty  Buggies  No.  OCR  SO. 


W.  D.  Speeee  of  Absecon,  N.  J.,  car¬ 
ried  an  advertisement  in  one  of  our  local 
papers  for  some  time  asking  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  all  kind  of  farm  produce,  but 
especially  soliciting  eggs.  He  agreed  to 
pay  best  Philadelphia  prices  as  quoted 
in  the  “Record.”  I  shipped  him  one  case 
for  which  he  promptly  paid.  I  shipped 
him  another  case,  but  he  1ms  not  yet  paid 
for  it.  Some  of  my  letters  he  has  an¬ 
swered  and  others  he  has  not.  Quo  time 
he  promised  to  pay  in  two  weeks,  but  I 
have  never  heard  from  him  since  writing 
me  this.  He  has  never  disputed  as  to 
quality  or  price  of  eggs,  simply  put  me 
off  from  time  to  time,  always  going  to 
pay  in  the  near  future,  hut  never  has  done 
so.  He  gets  out  a  letter  head  reading: 
"Calystia-Mount  Poultry,  Egg,  Truck  & 
Hog  Farm.  W.  D.  Speeee,  Prop.”  I 
made  draft  through  his  bank,  but  he  paid 
no  attention.  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  make  an  effort  to  collect  this 
amount  for  me.  v.  R.  A. 

Delaware. 

Mr.  Speeee  ignores  this  account  as 
well  as  some  others  that  came  to  us.  He 
represented  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  business  complained  of  had 
been  discontinued,  and  as  there  was  not 
enough  evidence  to  warrant  issuance  of  a 
fraud  order,  they  advised  against  prose¬ 
cution.  At  the  same  time  we  want  our 
people  to  have  this  record  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  It  would  behoove  local  papers  to 
look  into  the  standing  of  their  patrons 
before  inserting  their  advertising. 


Shipped  From  a  City  Near  You. 

We  carry  six  styles  of  American  Beauty  Buggies  and  a 
full  line  of  Engines,  Trucks,  Saw  Rigs,  Grinders  and 
Puraping  Outfits  in  fifteen  different  cities  and  we 
ship  from  the  one  nearest  you.  A 

Blm  ^  This  special  proposition  M 

jfejK  good  during  Janu-  M 
arjr  an<^  Fehru-  W 

Wtl\  ary  onIy*  f 

BMH  w“,e  for  “  / 

=.1  IjlNfJ  today.  M 


Will  you  write  Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith.  357 
E.  29th  St.,  New  York,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  a  remittance  from  her?  This  is 
for  two  dozen  eggs  and  two  pounds  of 
butter  sent  her  by  parcel  post  some  time 
ago.  F.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  This  is  another  party  who  sup¬ 
plied  her  table  at  the  farmer’s  expense. 
People  of  this  type  are  to  be  avoided. 


I  T*  d  QUICKLY 

>ows  Fertilizers  EVENLY 

Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of  ■ 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate,  I 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fasti 
and  evenly  in  amoimtsfromotieliundred  to  I 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple  I 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set.  I 


Last  Spring  I  purchased  some  stock, 
both  chicks  and  eggs  to  the  amount  of  $6, 

from  . .  who  advertised  in  your 

paper.  The  eggs  did  not  hatch,  and  when 
I  reported  to  him,  he  said  he  would  send 
some  chicks  .'it  reduced  price,  so  1  let.  him. 
These  chicks  grew  to  maturity,  when  they 
died,  one  by  one,  some  even  after  begin¬ 
ning  to  lay.  There  was  absolutely  no 
cause  for  sickness  or  death,  as  they  had 
lots  of  range  arid  I  never  had  a  sick  fowl 
before.  They  simply  lacked  vitality,  it 
seems  to  me.  The  two  I  have  left  are, 
of  course,  very  hardy,  but  are  not  phe¬ 
nomenal  layers.  Ts  there  any  hope  of  col¬ 
lecting  for  the  chickens  that  died,  or 
does  one  run  such  a  deplorable  risk  iu 
ordering  from  egg  contest  birds,  ns  these 
were,  and  is  m.v  luck  the  usual  luck? 
Should  he  grateful  if  you  would  advise 
me  as  to  any  course  which  might  be  pur¬ 
sued.  z.  R.  c. 

Connecticut 

We  are  printing  the  above  letter  as  an 
example  of  the  sweet  unreasonableness  of 
poultrymen.  In  the  first  place,  the  poul- 
tryman  selling  the  eggs  may  not  have 
been  in  any  way  to  blame  for  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  hatch.  Those  ordering  eggs  for 
hatching  must  realize  they  are  assuming 
a  risk  and  the  fact  that  the  eggs  fail  to 
hatch  is  not  in  itself  any  reflection  ou 
the  breeder  selling  them.  Strictly  fresh 
and  fertile  eggs  when  shipped  by  express 
companies  or  parcel  post,  may  fail  to 
hatch  and  even  fail  to  show  vitality  when 
they  reach  the  end  of  the  journey.  No 
doubt  this  subscriber  is  sincere  in  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  seller  of  the  chickens  was 
responsible  in  some  way  for  their  dying 
several  months  after  delivery,  but  to  hold 
the  seller  responsible  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  out  of  the  question.  The  chicks 
may  have  died  from  any  one  of  a  number 
of  causes  for  which  the  breeder  was  in  no 
way  responsible.  When  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
breeders,  wo  arc  very  glad  to  investigate 
such  cases  and  expose  the  evil-doer,  hut 
readers  should  judge  others  as  they  would 
want  to  be  judged,  and  they  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  Tin:  Rural  New-Yorker  to  sup¬ 
port  them  in  unreasonable  contentions. 


O  w  Free  Trial  "  --Ji-J*'- 

Sul' i vet  y^ur  »£PTW*I.  It’*  another  proof  of  Elkhart 
quality  and  the  naviriir  nuton  you  by  our  factory  to  user  plan. 


Will  you  state  whether  L.  P.  Gunson 
&  Co.,  seed  growers  and  importers,  are 
responsible?  Their  address  is  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  c.  L.  R. 

Delaware. 

Our  information  is  that  the  L.  P.  Gun- 
son  C’o.  is  financially  responsible  and  we 
wish  to  revise  to  this  extent  a  report 
from  Iowa  which  appeared  in  this  de¬ 
partment  some  time  ago.  This  has  no 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  methods  of 
the  concern  in  selling  seeds  or  the  re¬ 
ports  from  farmers  who  have  not  found 
the  seeds  as  represented,  except  that 
when  judgment  is  obtained  for  damages, 
it  should  he  possible  to  realize  on  judg¬ 
ments  so  obtained. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 


RIEMER’S 


WOOD  SOLE 

Bucklo  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4-00 


I  have  been  interested  for  a  long  time 
in  the  splendid  work  you  have  been  doing 
for  the  farmer — especially  that  which  is 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk.”  On  September  20  my  son 
sent  an  order  for  ginseng  and  golden  seal 
(plants  and  roots)  amounting  to  .$”5.07, 
to  Clifts.  Dodge,  Albany,  Wis.  lie  ac¬ 
knowledged  receipt  of  order  and  money, 
and  promised  immediate  shipment.  About 
three  weeks  later  he  sent  a  much  larger 
amount  of  both  ginseng  and  golden  seal 
seed  than  I  had  ordered.  I  kept  all  I 
could  possibly  use  ami  returned  the  rest. 
What  I  kept  amounted  to  $10.15.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Dodge  sent  the  seed  he  wrote 
me  that  he  was  all  out  of  ginseng  plants, 
but  that  the  golden  seal  plants  would  fol¬ 
low  at  once.  When  they  didn't  come 
after  I  had  waited  several  days.  I  wrote 
again.  He  answered,  promising  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment.  Since  that  time  I  have 
written  repeatedly  hut.  have  failed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  reply.  If  you  can  get;  a  refund 
from  Mr.  Dodge  I  should  appreciate  it. 

Michigan.  w.  a.  k. 

This  is  not  the  first  complaint  wo  have 
had  against  Mr.  Dodge,  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Gin-Seal  Go.  About  every  year  a  new 
one  comes  in,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  adjustment,  but  Mr.  Dodge  and  his 
attorney  write  voluminous  letters,  ex¬ 
plaining  why  he  cannot  pay.  The  last 
one  from  Albany  is  from  I.  B.  Ignaiz, 
who  fails  to  explain  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Dodge  and  his  affairs,  hut  lie  states 
Mr.  Dodge  does  uot,  never  did,  and  never 


A.  H.  R1EMER  SHOE  CO..  (E.tabliihed  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wij. 


Ijet  us  quote  you  ou  your  barn  bill,  or  any¬ 
thing  you  want  in  lumber,  lath  or  shingles. 

We  will  make  you  low  prices  on  Held 
drain  tile. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

I.awli  Making.  Hamm . 1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Htorei .  6.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slylfp,...  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  I’aiumel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  nud  Drainage.  King.,..  1,50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoeswith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  for 
Catalog.. 


FARM  WAGONS 


^  Higher  low  wheels— 

ifcr  "‘'-.ir  $a(  JljJv  or  narrow  tires. 

Wagon  parts  of  all 
^  W'&I j/  kinds.  Wheels  to  lit 
any  running  gear. 

a  wj  v  >5  Catalog  ,Uuiitrat«d  la  colora  fro* 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  SI.,  Quincy,  III, 


Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets — the  most  durable,  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets 
\  manufactured  for  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

1"^  \  Aetna!  weather  tests  have  proved  conclusively  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing, 
tjV-  \  HUli  tin.  OulvaM.x.  Tank*.  HI  I  ok,  Cisterns,  and  similar  uses.  Look  Tor  the  Koystone  added 
W.  \bolow  regular  Apollo  I, rand— it,  Indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Demand 


Photographer*#  Assistant:  “Mr. 
Van  Perkins  complains  that  bis  por¬ 
traits  don't  look  like  him.”  Photograph¬ 
er:  "Com plains,  docs  lie?  He  ought  to 
be  grateful.” — Credit  Lo3t. 


Acquiring  of  Property  by  Railroad 

If  the  railroad  company  buys  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  below  its  line  and  places 
the  loose  dug  ground  and  rock  on  that 
ground  that  they  buy,  and  the  ground 
and  rock  slide  across,  can  damages  be 
collected  for  such  slides,  or  if  it  slides 
in  a  stream  that  is  being  used  for  water 
power  to  run  a  mill  or  other  purpose  can 
we  collect?  At  present  this  water  power 
is  not  being  used,  but  a  large  three-story 
building  is  there,  arid  the  water  wheel  is 
still  in  its  place,  and  we  would  like  to 
be  paid  for  the  part  we  can’t  get  to  after 
the  road  is  built,  as  it  is  absolutely  no 
good  to  ns  after.  E.  E.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 


You  are  in  a  position  to  sit  tight. 
They  may  condemn  your  property,  if  you 
can  come  to  no  agreement  as  to  its  value, 
but  they  must  pay  you  after  condemna¬ 
tion  the  full  value  of  the  part  taken. 
And  while  you  cannot  get  pay  for  it,  if 
they  cut  off  part  of  your  property,  they 
must  make  and  keep  in  good  repair  one 
causeway  for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
implements  of  husbandry  to  it,  and  are 
liable  for  all  damages  sustained  if  they 
do  not;  The  railroads  must  give  the 
owners  of  farms  divided  by  their  line  a 
convenient  mode  of  access  from  one  part 
to  the  other.  If  part  of  their  right  of 
way  slides  on  to  your  land  into  a  stream 
and  damages  you  of  course  you  can  re¬ 
cover  whatever  damages  you  can  prove, 
but  it  is  only  after  the  damage  is  done 
that  you  can  get  this. 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  10,  1916: 


Butter,  lbs . 

Kggs,  doa  . 

I  tressed  Poultry,  packages 
Live  Poultry,  crates  .... 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels  . 

Cranberries,  barrels  .... 
Lemons,  boxes  .  . . 

t  tnions,  sacks . 

( (ranges,  boxes . 

Potatoes,  barrels . 

Corn,  bushels  . . 

I I  ay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bushels  . 

Rye,  bushels . 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

Rosin,  barrels  . . 

Spirits  Turp.,  barrels  .  .  . 
Tar,  barrels  . 


1.929.240 
L, 362, 690 
29.:$84 
1 0,882 
48,012 
3<>,or»3 
TO 
1.959 
.10.214 
9N.740 
18,720 
1 95,200 
2.590 
597.500 
5.000 

2.2  11,560 
13,785 
1.343 
510 


FROM  PRODUCER  to  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

TIMOTHY,  CLOV-EU,  MIXED  &  ALI  A  LI  l 

HAY,  STRAW  and  GRAIN 

1 1 riuled  oiul  Inspected.  PATRONS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASS'N  OF  CAYUGA  CO,.  Inc.,.t0  North  St..  Auburn.  N.Y. 


.'10.000  Ton,  illfthn'IiiMN,  OfllrUMiitipn'lFit,  Onulll v-znrinintrrol 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

Co  o|h.*j  atSve  ivooelntlon.  Member*  all  liny  pmli leers.  Pi  rout  to 
consumer— Ho  fepccuifttore.  Prices  lower  thaii  (IoaIitm. 

Alfalfa  Timothy — Clover  -  Mixed  Hay — Straw 

Every  halt)  graded  and  gunrabteed  with  As»'n  Brand. 
Large  metiiher.'hip  allows  prompt  t-ldpliieiits.  any  kind— 
iin.v  quantity.  member  tins  world T  Gold  Medal  of 
I’ananm  lTveulu  Exp.  for  hay.  SpeQtaJ  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS'  ASS'N,  Ine. 
3-13  Coni  Exchange  Bldg.  ::  ::  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying1  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  an  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Kelp  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  ancejited  for  this  column. 


ALFALFA  BAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  l';in  American.  Direct  to  consumer ; 
no  commissions  to  puy.  F.  P.  ERKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N,  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  Automobiles  Wanted — Fords 
preferred.  Write  CLOYD  LAUVElt,  McAlls- 
tcrville,  Pa. 


HOME  MADE  Fig  Preserves:  full  pints,  $5 
dozen.  MRS  M  ARSEN  A  A.  PARKER,  Mobile, 
Ala. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Simplex  Brooder  Stoves,  $12  each 
complete.  QUALITY  EGO  FARM,  llammon- 
ton,  N.  ,T. 


PURE  Red  Raspberry  Jam;  fifteen  ounce  jars, 
$3  per  dozen;  four  ounce,  ten  for  .$1,  prepaid. 
HARROW  A  AIKEN,  Putney.  VI. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer.  200  gallon  tank,  3Vj 
II.  P.  engine,  pump  moan  led  on  track;  only 
used  one  year;  perfect  condition.  Including  all 
accessories;  cost  $260;  will  sacritice.  BOX  00, 
cure  It.  N.-Y. 


COUNTRY  SAUSAGE  MEAT — Something  you 
will  enjoy.  Not  a  by-product,  but  one  of  our 
specialties;  made  with  care  from  the  best 
cuts  of  fresh  pig  perk.  Try  n  liox  of  four  1-lb. 
prints,  postpaid  for  $1.  SANDAXONAH  FARM, 
Windham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — (irallex  or  llellex  Cnntcrn,  will  pay 
cash  or  will  exchange  ,'!  a  Kod'nlc.  Colt  Auto¬ 
matic.  extra  quality  Airedale  Terrier  puppies 
(see  nd  in  this  Issue)  or  Hardy  Pomeroy  English 
walnut  nursery  trees.  HOWARD  D.  l'OMEROY, 
English  Walnut  orchard's.  Lock  port.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E  -2  Simplex  BroodVr  stoves  complete : 

only  u-ed  a  short  time,  812  each.  MODEL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


133  ACRES  Limeroek  land.  Grain  and  dairy, 
stale  road.  Photos  of  buildings  on  applica¬ 
tion;  $15,200.  Terms  easy.  C.  U.  PARKER, 
Moravia,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  bnekwhent  and  white 
extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.23,  with¬ 
in  third  zone.  50  lba.  or  more,  10  cents  per  lb. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Murkily  Brooder,  coal  bunting  self 
regulating,  capacity  000-800  chicks.  In  good 
condition:  used'  only  one  season.  Price,  $25. 
PHILIP  DAWSON.  R.  No.  3.  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


HONEY— We  will  ship  you  one  ease  containing 
21  one -pound  boxes  of  fancy  light  clover 
honey  for  $3.00.  DEPT.  FOODS  &  MARKETS, 
204  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Paige  two-passenger  runabout  with 
folding  third  scat;  good  condition;  also  Inter¬ 
national  Auto-buggy,  practically  new.  Would 
make  excellent  light  truck.  Two  bargains.  Full 
description  on  request.  H.  G.  MeEI.HENEY, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -10  volumes  International  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  late  edition,  $35;  30  volumes  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Krlttnuicn,  OUt  edition.  $15;  10  volumes 
Ponturv  Dictionary,  $20,  Books  clean  and 
whole,  shelf  worn;  $00  for  all.  D.  L.  FISHER, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  by  the  1st  of  March,  to 
work  by  the  month  on  small  farm;  must  he 
good  worker;  state  age  and  wages  expected,  Ad¬ 
dress  B,  B.  CHASE.  Dover,  Del. 


POULTRYMAN  xvith  years  of  experience  with 
Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers,  desires  position;  reliable,  honest,  sober  man. 
Can  furnish  reference  and  produce  results.  Good 
salary  and  home  expected.  BOX  154.  eare.lt. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — On  commercial  poultry  farm  man 
and  wife  for  position  of  responsibility,  to 
live  with  owner;  woman  us  housekeeper;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  couple  capable  of  working  intelli¬ 
gently  under  owner’s  direction.  BOX  243,  St. 
James,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
on  gentleman's  farm;  understands  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  cattle,  poultry  and  general  farming;  no 
alcohol;  married’:  three  small  children;  best;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  1 53,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED— Matt  for  general  farm  work,  with 
wife  for  general  uowsework;  good,  steady 
place  for  good,  steady  couple.  F.  L.  ROBIN¬ 
SON.  Ed m ea ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Man  for  general  farm  work.  Must 
lie  good  teamster  and  milker.  Must  be  sober 
and  a  bustler.  State  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ARTHUR  J.  TEAT.  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Box  809. 


WANTED— Position  us  poOltryinnn  by  Scotch¬ 
man  on  a  private  estate;  understands  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  pheasants  and'  wild  game. 
Best  iif  references.  Apply  BOX  130,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THE  CONDITION  of  your  herd  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  your  help.  A  number  of  our 
graduates  who  have  had  two  years’  practical 
training  nrc  ready  to  take  tip  work  on  dairy 
farms.  Address  I’.AKON  DE  1IIRSCH  AG  R I- 
Cl'LTPRAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J. — not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


WANTED  mi  New  Hampshire  farm,  middle  aged 
woman  as  working  housekeeper  for  bachelor 
owner  and  hired  man.  Must  be  reliable,  com¬ 
petent.  good  cook;  used  to  life  on  a  farm  out¬ 
side  village.  Best  of  references  required. 
Write  with  full  particulars,  BOX  14G,  care  of 
It,  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  fruit  and  dairy  man 
with  good  Imbits  and  ability  to  buy  my  tennis, 
tools,  etc.;  easy  terms  and  work  to  halves  C.4 
acres,  with  50  in  fruit;  near  market;  good 
buildings.  D.  W.  BLOOD,  Dunkirk,  N,  Y. 


WANTED—  Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  American,  40.  one  child,  life  expe¬ 
rience  In  farming  and  all  ils  branches  covering 
both  dairy  and  poultry  husbandry.  BOX  147. 
care  K.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  All  round  farm  band,  good'  milker 
and  stockman,  straight  in  character  and 
habits.  State  fully  wages,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  I.  V.  OTTO,  Carlisle,  I’a. 


WANTED  April  1st.  honest,  sober  mail  fur 
llglil  farming  and  landscape  gardening,  38 
miles  by  It.  R.  from  New  York  City;  house  on 
road,  running  wafer  and  electric  light  free; 
must  be  lively  and  have  Initiative;  care  for  a 
horses:  no  eat  tie;  wages  $30  a  month.  BOX 
143  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1st,  young  married  Ameri¬ 
can  i  far m  raised  with  college  course  pre¬ 
ferred'),  on  small  farm:  poultry,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  pay  forty  dollars,  bouse,  tuillc,  vege¬ 
tables,  advancement  when  results  show;  don't 
answer  unless  you  are  equipped,  A.  L,  MUL- 
TAG,  Waterbary,  Coiiu. 


HERDSMAN,  age  28,  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm,  15  years’  experience;  I.  C.  S.  graduate, 
first  class  reference;  last  position  in  charge  of 
Guernsey  herd  and  certified  milk  plant.  FRED 
W.  BARTON,  SOP  George  .St.,  Throop,  I'a. 


WANTED — ■Position  April  1st  by  farm  foreman, 
American,  married,  one  child,  folly  experi¬ 
enced,  modern  funning,  farm  machinery,  en¬ 
gines,  hogs,  poultry,  dairying;  some  experience 
fruit;  st nelly  temperate;  board*  help;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  E.  CURRIER,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED— By  March  1st,  single  man  having 
special  experience  in  poultry  and  fruit:  gen¬ 
eral  farm ;  Hudson  Valley,  Address  BOX  ICO, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  us  superintendent  of  gentle¬ 
man's  estate  or  farm  by  an  American,  married, 
experienced'  In  breeding,  feeding  and  cure  of 
pure  bred  stock  and  A.  R.  work,  by  April  1st. 
BOX  159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV ANTED- -Working  foreman  on  general  farm  In 
Central  New  York;  sober,  single,  experienced 
with  young  horses.  Scad  photo,  references,  age, 
experience  complete.  IlYEHUUST,  It.  1).  0, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  A  reliable  married  man  with  small 
family  to  do  general  farm  work  and  care  for 
purebred  Guernsey  cattle;  must  furnish  refer¬ 
ences;  $400  ainl'  privileges.  1IARRV  I, EATON, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Man  as  working  foreman,  whose 
wife  will  board  another  mini  through  Sum¬ 
mer  on  village  dairy  and!  general  farm;  good 
permanent  place  for  first  class  man;  send  de¬ 
tails  and  wages  expected  to  BOX  158,  core  K. 


WANTED  -Reliable,  sober,  farmhand,  married, 
hor-.i •slmer.  handler  of  men.  hustler,  for  Mary¬ 
land  peach  farm:  house,  privileges,  thirty-live 
dollars  per  month.  PAUKUEAD  ORCHARD 
COMPANY,  Big  Pool,  Mif. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  farm.  OEO. 
SILSI’.Y,  Route  8.  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


WANTED — Married  mail  as  farm 
children;  wife  to  board  help. 
STANLEY,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


teamster; 

TUEO. 


no 

A. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  preferable  Scandi¬ 
navians.  no  children,  for  permanent  place  on 
up-to-date  poultry  farm,  near  Princeton.  Man 
to  have  general  knowledge  of  poultry  and  things 
of  the  country.  Tenant  house  with  all  Im¬ 
provements  furnished.  Good  wages  ynd  home 
with  cbatioc  of  advancement,  for  right  party, 
giving  satisfactory  references,  BOX  149,  care 
K.  N.-Y. 


FARMER — Englishman;  married,  one  child,  sev¬ 
eral  years'  experience  as  foreman  manager  of 
gentleman's  country  home;  understands  nil 
branches;  willing  to  act  as  chauffeur;  open  f"r 
engagement  March  1st;  good  references.  BOX 
142.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  laborer  on  fruit  and 
truck  farm,  8  or  9  months:  references.  COR¬ 
NELL  VOSBURGH,  Athens,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  private  poul¬ 
try  plant:  must  understand  Incubators,  brood¬ 
ers;  also  man  to  work  on  farm;  give  reference 
and  wages  wanted  ill  first  letter.  BOX  141, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARMER;  married;  young  man;  working  man¬ 
ager'.  open  for  position:  life  experience  all 
branches.  LIVINGSTON  FARM,  Leeds,  Greene 
Co.,  New  York. 


STRONG  CITY  BOY  desires  employment  on 
modern  farm,  age  18,  salary  not  important,  pro¬ 
vided  good  experience  possible:  give  partleulnrs 
of  farm  and  equipment;  also  wages  if  services 
prove  satisfactorily.  BOX  144,  care  I!.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm;  must  speak 
English,  lie  a  good  milker  (grade  Jersey* I , 
nod  understand  general  farm  work.  References 
required;  $25  per  month  and  board;  no  washing. 
Address  HENRY  g.  1IULS1C.  Box  <19.  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SAT.E  100  a  ores,  50  in  cultivation,  balance 
timber,  good  level  hind,  orchard  and  garden, 
new  7-room  house,  barn,  hen  houses  and  etc., 
cheap.  H.  H.  HUTCHINSON,  Regina.  Vn. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  fruit  bargain;  death 
In  family;  1,800  trees;  $100  acre;  5b  miles  from 
Boston;  complete  particulars  OWNER,  Steward, 
Hotel  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


GOING  WEST — River  farm  148  acres,  on  State 
road.  All  modern  buildings;  well  equipped; 
one  mile  to  churches,  schools,  stations;  milk 
slation  one-half  mile;  price,  $7,90*1.  BOX  181, 
Savona.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm  bargain  near  New  York. 
BOX  140,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 158  acres  Southern  X.  Y.  dairy 
farm,  level,  good  buildings;  running  water. 
Price.  $3. 050;  $750  cash.  BOX  137,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — Good  dairy  farm  very  productive; 

well  watered;  130  acres.  C.  L.  WRIGHT, 
La  Orangeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  plant  fully  equipped;  pay¬ 
ing  proposition;  some  prize  winners.  THE 
RED  FARM.  Willinnistown,  N.  J. 


START  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island,  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  BOX  121,  care  B.  N.-Y, 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  country  home,  130  acres: 

limise  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  barns, 
shed's,  orchard.  ROBERT  LINKE,  Barnard. 
Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 120-85  acre  Chautauqua  County 
grain  and  dairy  farms,  8  miles  from  James¬ 
town.  OWNER,  Box  A.  40,  Route  08,  Bemus 
Point,  X,  Y. 


BUTTERMAKEU  WANTED — In  private  dairy, 
having  all  modern  conveniences,  man  to  make 
butter  and  do  ull  dairy  work.  Only  man  who 
can  make  a  uniform  product  grading  ns  extras 
need  apply.  Give  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Comfit  ions  here  are  good  and  llic  wages  are  $75. 
Address  BOX  130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Scotchman  and  wife,  who  have  been 
iu  America  not  over  three  years.  Man  must 
be  exceptionally  good  in  the  rare  of  sheep. 
Wife  must  be  first  clans  dairy  woman,  capable 
of  doing  her  own  milking.  Site  must  he  exceed¬ 
ing  neat  and  painstaking  iu  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream,  ami  an  excellent  butter  maker.  Six 
cows  to  care  for.  Belli  mun  nod  wife  must  fur¬ 
nish  lilgi  c> t  references.  Iu  answering  state 
length  of  time*  employed  In  former  places,  ami 
number  of  sheep  oared  for.  Give  names  and 
addresses  former  employers:  state  age.  number 
in  family  and  wages  expected.  Position  Is  in 
New  Hampshire;  good  wages;  permanent  to 
right,  party.  BOX  87,  ear©  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place,  by  American,  experienced  all 
branches;  married;  on  children;  references. 
BOX  128.  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  honest,  sober;  state  age,  family  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  wages,  in  first  letter.  BOX 
123,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE  Farm  147  acres,  $2,500.  GEO. 
ALLEN.  Ed'en,  Md. 


122 -A i  RE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN BU RGH.  Muunsvllle,  N.  Y. 


7*i  ACRES,  one  ntile  from  Rrid’goville;  the  best 
fruit,  sweet  potato,  melon,  truck  or  poultry 
farm  in  tills  locality:  800  Kleffer  pears,  1.000 
peach:  15  acres  pine  timber.  Will  sidl  at  a 
bargain  price.  BRIDGE  V1LLE  NURSERIES, 
Bridge ville,  Del. 


RAISE  DUCKS — For  market:  there's  money  in  it; 

water  and  good  location  on  Long  Island.  BOX 
120,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FARM  350  ACRES  FOR  SALE— At  auction  about 
April  1st,  located  Cauulcn,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  to  close  estate.  Three  miles  front 
village,  on  State  road,  well  watered,  tine  build¬ 
ings,  operated  ns  thoroughbred  Holstein  dairy 
farm  until  Inst  fall.  Full  particular#  on  request. 
ROBERT  E.  WILCOX,  Court  House,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


193  ACRE  river  farm  for  sale,  with  or  without 
tools.  EARL  DAVIS,  Xewfane.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acres,  buildings,  frontage  State 
road,  navigable  river;  dock;  23  miles  Atlantic 
City.  JAMES  ELLS,  JR.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable.  industrious,  experienced 

mart,  who  has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
understands  earn  of  all  live  stock,  horses  in 
particular.  Good  teamster,  experienced  driv¬ 
ing  f.mr  horses.  Used  to  managing  oth*  1 
perienecd  in  repair  and  upkeep  of  roadway-:  a 
natural  mechanic,  capable  of  directing  or  doing 
any  kind  of  work  necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  n 
large  place.  Must  lie  a  Scotchman  who  has 
lived  in  the  old  country  at  least  25  years. 
BOX  98.  cure  R.  N.-Y. 


ARE  YOU  interested  In  semiring  reliable 
steady,  strictly  temperate  help  for  your  farm? 
if  so.  address  Urn  BARON  DE  IIIRSCII  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine.  N.  J.— Not  a 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced  as  herdsman,  dairyman  or  farm  fore¬ 
man;  A  1  references,  JOHN  HOSIER,  Ittilne- 
eliff.  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position;  married;  20 
years’  practical  experience  since  graduating 
from  agricultural  college.  Experienced  In  fruit, 
dairying,  hogs,  poultry  Give  description  of 
place  and  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  188,  care 
Hu  rn  1  N  ew- Yorker. 


"WANTED — Married  man  experienced  in  fruit 
raising;  family  can  earn  good  money;  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity;  near  city  on  Hudson:  state 
ago;  references.  BOX  139,  earn  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Working  farm  manager  on  dairy 
farm;  must  understand  the  business;  not 
afruhl  to  work.  Wife  to  board  help.  No  chil¬ 
dren.  New  cottage.  Give  full  particulars  and 
wages  expected  first  letter.  M.  A.4  DOOLITTLE, 
Wnterlowu,  Conn. 


"WANTED — Situation,  farm  foreman  or  working 
manager.  Protestant.  intddle-aged  man;  small 
family.  Life  experience;  estates  tu  Mass..  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  up  to  2,0*H)  acres,  ran 
systematically,  with  practical  economy;  at  pres¬ 
ent  Superintendent  of  college  farm.'  I'nrtteii- 
lars.  References  in  letter.  BOX  341.  Kuinook, 
N.  H. 


WANTED — April  1st,  single  men,  Bober,  willing, 
good  teamsters  ami  milkers;  wages  $25  month. 
Send’  references  with  first  letter.  EDWARD  L. 
BRI  SIL  Wltigdale,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED-  -On  up-to-date  dairy  farm. 

5  years'  experience;  can  do  nil  work  in  barn 
or  In  field ;  strictly  sober;  moderate  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  WILLIAM  BER1CIL  Lluoleumville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  head'  gardener  April  1  -I , 
on  private  estate.  Mus|  be  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  sober  and  systematic.  one  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vegetables,  hardy  Itowm-s, 
shrubs  and  lawns,  Address  giving  full  Infor¬ 
mation  In  first  letter.  MANAGER,  Meadowood 
Farms,  Cazenovin,  N.  Y. 


ICE  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE — Supply  of  four¬ 
teen  -Inch  lee.  I'ower  elevator.  Team  and 
tools.  Centrally  located.  W.  C.  JOHNSON, 
Owner,  Newtown,  Conti. 


VILLAGE  FARM — To  rent,  100  acres,  silo, 
power,  all  tools:  milk  5c.  at  door;  would  con¬ 
sider  shares.  JOHN  IL  NICHOLS,  R.  D.  No.  4, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


EAST  N.  790  acres  level  black  rnt-over  pine 
timber  land,  1  %  miles  from  eo.  seat.  Price 
spot  cash,  $8,000,  or  will  trade  part  value  for 
best  real  bargain  offered  in  small  farm  well 
located  near  N.  Y.  or  Philadelphia.  JAY  FINCH, 
Cortland,  o. 


WANTED — To  lease  -,r  purchase,  suinll  farm 
within  two  hours'  ride  of  New  York.  Semi 
fall  particulars  to  W.  M.,  Box  145,  care  Rural 
New  -Yorker. 


TO  RENT  Farm  in  Westchester  Co.,  180  acres, 
good  house,  burn  and  Stable.  Very  moderate 
rent  to  responsible  man.  E.  I’..,  Box  148.  care 
R.  N  Y. 


STOCKMAN'S  opl'ORTI  NITY  -250  acre  dairy 
and  crop  farm,  ticur  Buffalo;  good  soil,  tile 
drains,  plenty  timber,  ample  good  buildings, 
silo,  large  modern  liascment  barn,  running  wa¬ 
ter.  Must  live  west  lienee  price  $8,500;  'much 
below  value.  Also  Holstein  herd'  and  excellent 
bull  separate  sale.  CHARLES  MUNGEli,  War¬ 
saw.  New  York,  will  show  property.  V.  SLIP- 
11  Eli,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 


POULTRY  TRUCK  FARM  for  rent;  good  build¬ 
ings;  well  located.  MUNSON  STEVENS, 
Perkagie,  i’a. 


FOR  KALE  —in  acre  fruit  and  truck  farm.  10- 
rooui  house,  gns,  water,  large  barns,  3  cellars, 
orchard’  8  acres,  grapes,  all  kinds  fruit:  good 
home  market,  20  minutes  to  P.  O.,  Normal 
I  School,  trolley;  small  pay  men  t.  IRA  WATSON, 

|  Fredonin,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  PLACE,  on  Harlem  Railroad,  three 
Berea;  eight-room  house;  large  burn,  i--c 
house;  fruit:  $3,5<i<);  easy  terms.  OWNER,  Box 
20,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— By  owners,  70-acre  farm,  8-room 
bouse,  outbuildings;  good  water,  nice  shitd’e; 
fine  view;  land  clear  and  suitable  for  any  kind 
of  farming;  2  miles  good  road  to  District  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  Md.  Will  divide;  etn-ap  for  quick 
sale.  P.  F.  SKINNER,  Congress  Hts.,  D.  C.  or 
T.  C.  Skinner,  ThieMs  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  N.  Y.  State  farm,  with  or 
without  stock  and  implements.  BOX  101. 
euro  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  Farm  of  no  t •  •  00  acres  in  Central  or 
IV.  N.  Y.  Most  be  good  land  and  in  good 
stale  of  cultivation;  also  reasonable;  near  to 
markets.  Address  BOX  152.  cure  Ic.  N.-Y. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position; 

Scotsman,  practical  gardener,  farmer,  fores¬ 
ter,  landscape;  correspondence  Invited,  giving 
requirements.  I'..  Box  157,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


OKCIIARDIST  of  Eastern  training  mid  wide 
practical  experience  ill  the  East  and  North¬ 
west,  would  like  lo  get  in  touch  with  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  was  too  big  for  the  other  man:  a 
place  where  only  results  count;  beat  of  creden¬ 
tials.  BOX  155.  care  R-  N.-Y. 


WATER  I’OWER  WANTED  -Small  mill  or  shop. 

Southern  Connecticut,  with  farm  preferred: 
1*1  II.  1*.  sufficient.  Consider  farm  with  uud'e 
\ eloped  stream,  Buy  or  rent.  BOX  130,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FIFTEEN  ACRES-  Lockport,  N.  Y..  buildings 
Include  large  tree  cellar;  abundant  fruit;  ten 
acres.  Garfield  Co.,  Colorado,  part  of  famous 
Morrlsanin  Fruit  Ranch,  PAE0NI1UKST,  Lock- 
port.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  iu  Deerfield,  88  and  214 
acres.  F.  H1T55JSUOTH,  Deerfield,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  9  acres; 

8- room  house.  Houses  for  1,000  liens.  Incu¬ 
bator  cellar,  3.000  egg  capacity.  Fully  equipped 
$».Gnn  cash.  CLAT  DE  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  wishes  to  sell  53  acre  farm,  fine  house, 
barns,  land  and  sugar  orchard:  few  steps  to 
trolley  and  near  two  good  markets.  BOX  2b, 
Bttrrville.  Ct. 


Klo*  K  or  Dairy  Farm  200  acres.  Large  barns. 

staldes  and  silos;  everything  needed;  one  of 
the  best,  farms  in  Orange  Co  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain.  A.  II.  COOLEY,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


A  DESIRABLE  FARM  for  farming  or  dealer  !:• 
eat  tie,  etc.;  110  acres  smooth,  well  watered', 
fitu*  brick  linage,  t  •  *  mint  hoUht>,  I.urjfe  barns, 
very  uear  station.  On  Erie  K.  K. :  3 t  j  miles  to 
Middletown  State  road.  Good  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Can  be  subdivided  into  small  tracts. 
C.  L.  BOYD,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent — 2  farms  in  Plattekill.  New 
York,  on  State  road;  can  be  had'  together  or 
separate.  Owner,  B.  LIEBER'IZ,  Middletown 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


TO  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  mammoth  annual  catalog, “Everything  for 
the  Garden,”  we  have  made  up  a  collection  of  six  of  our  best  specialties  which 

we  will  send  for  10c,  along  with  our 
catalog  and  our  “Garden  Plans.”  This  is 
beyond  question  one  of  the  most  liberal 
introductory  offers  we  or  anyone  else  has 
ever  made. 


We  make  this  offer  because  we  want  you 
to  know  Henderson's  Seeds  and  Hender¬ 
son's  Service,  and  to  obtain  a  complete 
distribution  of  our  new  catalog  among 
those  interested. 


1  “Everything  for  the  Garden” 

•  — our  206  page  1916  catalog. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  with  a 
beautifully  lithographed  and  em¬ 
bossed  cover.  Contains  16  color 
plates  and  over  1000  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  library  of  every¬ 
thing  worth  while  for  farmer 
and  gardener. 


C  Henderson’s  Genuine  Pon- 
derosa  Tomato.  The  grand¬ 
est  tomato  on  earth.  Magnificent 
size,  solid  and  meaty,  with  but 
few  seeds. 

Henderson’s  Invincible  As- 
ters.  Mixed  Colors.  The 
highest  development  in  Asters. 
Immense  double  flowers,  on 
large  stems. 

H  Spencer  and  Eckford’s  Large 
*  •  Flowering  Sweet  Peas. 

Mixed  Colors.  A  glorified  new 
race,  surpassingly  superior  to 
the  older  sorts. 

O  Henderson’s  Butterfly  Pan- 
sies.  Mixed  Colors.  Largest 
flowers  and  a  magnificent  va¬ 
riety  of  colorings. 

9  Coupon  envelope,  accepted 

•  by  us  as  25c.  towards  any 
order  of  not  less  than  $1.00  for 
our  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 


JTe  Hcndersob 

harden  Plans 
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O  Henderson’s  Garden  Plans 

These  arc  a  series  of  sug¬ 
gested  layouts  for  your  garden, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  interesting  and  helpful. 


3  Henderson’s  White  Tipped 
•  Scarlet  Radish.  Of  quick 
growth,  small  top,  flesh  white, 
mild  and  crisp. 


4  Henderson’s  Big  Boston  Let- 
•  tuce.  A  grand  large  head 
lettuce.  Compact,  tender,  crisp. 


B  Every  Empty 
K Envelope  Counts 
K  as  Cash  A 

Bf  When  you  receive  Hender-  ^^^B 
son  s  Collection  of  Special- 
Wl  ties  keep  the  coupon  envel-  j£&F 
°Pe  in  which  the  collection  ^BB 
■  is  enclosed.  This  coupon  F^B 
f  envelope  will  be  accepted  ^^B 
as  25c  cash  payment  on 
any  order  of  one  dollar  A W 
or  over.  Send  us  10c  JOB 


means  Digger  procracnon  ai 
increased  quality  of  results 


Offer 

Coupon 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

I  enclose  10c  for  which  send  me  your 
catalog.  “Everything  for  the  Garden.’ 

\ our  1916  "Garden  Plans."  and  the  6 
packets  of  seeds  enclosed  in  coupon  envelope 
good  for  2.jc  as  explained  in  your  advertise- 
inent  published  in  The  Rural  A cic-Yorkcr. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  beautiful  new  1916  catalogue 
— 266  pages,  16  color  plates,  over  1600  illustrations — ■ 
the  most  complete  gardening  catalogue  ever  printed, 
k  We  also  want  you  to  have  our  valuable  "Gar- 
^ ^  den  Plans.”  of  which  one  of  our  customers  says. 

“I  found  them  of  immense  value  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  iny  garden,”  containing  suggested 
layouts  for  your  garden,  made  lip  by 
.  men  who  are  thoroughly  capable. 


\\  o  cilso  want  you  to  know  and  try  Henderson’s  Seeds, 

So  we  have  made  up  a  package  to  include  six  packets  ^B 
of  seeds,  our  new  catalogue,  and  the  1916  edition  M 
of  Garden  Plans,  all  of  which  we  will  send  ^B 
you  lor  1 6c,  ltead  complete  details  of  offer  ^Bik.v 
at  top  of  page -then  send  16c  with  or  without  JF  INJrkXAT 
coupon,  li  is  a  Condition  of  this  special  ” 

offer  that  you  mention  this  publica-  ^^B 
tion.  Send  in  the 

coupon  or  a 
^^Br  letter,  enclosing 
10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
^B  You  will  be  pleased  with 
what  we  send  you,  we  are 
sure.  It  is  the  best  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  we  have  ever  made. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street  ^ 
New  York 


mm 


A  Fine  Standard  Rose:  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer 


on  Rugosa  Stock 


IT’S  A  COMMON-SENSE  CAR  TO  DRIVE  — THIS  3400  R.  P.  M.  CHALMERS 


Great  energy  in  an  engine  will  do  one  of 
two  things. 

It  will  either  deliver  great  power  or  great  all¬ 
round  performance.  But  it  won’t  do  both. 

It  was  up  to  Chalmers  engineers  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  would  be  the  more  desirable 
in  the  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers. 

In  early  road  and  laboratory  tests  of  this 
phenomenal  engine’s  energy  they  found  that  it 
developed  superfluous  power. 

The  might  of  this  small  engine  was  amazing; 
the  temptation  to  let  it  deliver  its  full  measure 
of  might  was  tremendous'. 

But  Hugh  Chalmers  said:  “ Might  isn’t 
everything.  We  can’t  afford  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
formance  to  power.  Keep  her  horse  -  power 
down.  Get  long  mileage  on  gas — quicken  her 
acceleration.  Make  her  perform.” 

So  it  was  decided  that  the  headlong  power 
of  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  must  be  held  in 
check — by  th‘e  curb-bit  of  fuel-economy. 

Thus  it  added  mileage  to  might,  made  every 
gallon  of  gas  kick  in  with  18  miles  of  wonderful 
flight,  with  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  silken, 
miraculous  acceleration,  and  speed  up  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

But  bore,  stroke,  and  engine  speed  remained 
unchanged.  It  still  recorded  its  3400  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

As  long  as  motor  cars  run  on  gasoline,  ex¬ 
treme  racing  speed  will  be  as  prohibitive  in  cost 


to  the  average  user  as  extreme  racing  speed  in 
a  horse. 

A  Dan  Patch  is  not  for  the  average  stable — 
an  interesting  sort  of  beast,  but  pretty  useless 
when  it  comes  to  the  prosaic  requirements  of 
the  day’s  work  in  town  or  country. 

When  Mr.  Chalmers  refused  to  O.  K.  the 
sacrifice  of  all-round  performance  to  mere  brute 
might,  he  saved  the  owner  of  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  from  $1 50  to  $200  per  year  in  cost  of  gas. 

And  so  it’s  a  common -sense  car  for  a  farmer 
to  drive,  because  thrift  is  the  first  law  of  scien¬ 
tific  farming.  This  car  does  not  require  a  big 
burnt  offering  on  the  altar  of  useless  might. 

Its  pick-up  and  ease  of  control  will  astound 
you  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  the  accelerator 
button.  You  can  shoot  ahead  of  another  car’s 
dust  at  will.  No  jar  or  sides  way — always  four 
wheels  on  the  road — you  slip  up  the  hills  on 
high  —your  direction  is  straight  and  true. 

Big  and  roomy;  115  inches  of  wheelbase; 
Westinghouse  starting  and  lighting;  deep,  rich, 
genuine  full-grain  leather  upholstery ;  stunning 
color  options. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  town,  go  and  see 
this  car;  you  feel  already  that  this  is  the  car 
you  must  own. 


81050  Detroit 
81475  in  Canada 


Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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A  Bunch  of  Back  to  the  Land  Notes 


my  husband  a  “new.”  “There’s  a  difference.”  T  can  cream,  eggs  and 

beat  him  any  day  at  using  the  hoe  and  ax.  We  kept  at  home  for 

have  experimented  in  a  small  way  and  expect  soon  often  receive  five 
rise  Mr.  Morse’s  figures  to  the  to  go  on  our  own  place.  If  L.  A.  G.  goes  in  without  eggs  than  our  loci 
L.  A.  G.  in  the  Dec.  IS  issue  practical  knowledge  he  may  “fall  down”  and  get  an  er  pays  the  freigl 
1  have  waited  to  see  if  others  awful  bump.  well-wisher.  have  had  a  sugar 

s.  I  am  surprised  at  the  weak  Ion  for  our  syrup, 

s  it  back.  One  would  think  he  as  one  roug  1  e  *  cents  per  gallon  tc 

b  to  manage  a  farm  for  a  man  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  stand  of  “back-to-the-  here,  while  the  lo 
turn.”  If  he  could  reverse  him-  land”  that  Mrs.  F.  C.  J.  does  on  page  205.  If  every  gallon  in  bulk.  Y 
me  of  the  visionary  papers  who  “back-to-the-lander”  would  have  to  have  $4,500  to  shall  make  this  y< 

md”  what  a  hit  he  could  make,  start  with,  there  would  be  very  few  of  them.  In  The  hired  man 

iy  young  farmers  began  with  1008  my  husband  and  his'  brother  rented  a  farm  of  quite  a  degree  if 
or  how  many  have  always  paid  140  acres.  They  had  four  purebred  Holstein  heifers  money  they  pay 
tiling  where  they  were  known  and  a  very  small  flock  of  purebred  Merino  Delaine  saving  devices.  V 
ash?  Then  why  not  depend  on  sheep,  also  an  old  team.  The  first  year  they  bought  ing  and  haying,  1 
dr  feed  hill  as  they  go  along?  a  very  well-bred  herd  sire.  They  bought  farming  modern  Implemen 
something  like  $2,500  for  stock  tools  along  as  they  could  and  they  were  paid  for  pumping  water  i 
of  dealers  would  like  the  con-  $10,  $15  or  $25  at  a  time.  My  husband  bought  a  separating  the  mi 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Plain  Sense 

In  reading  the  letter  of  Mrs.  F.  C. 
J..  on  page  205,  in  which  she  gives 
points  on  “hack-to-th e-land”  for  L.  A. 
(1.,  it  strikes  me  that  neither  she  nor 
.7.  Grant  Morse  have  hit  upon  the  vital 
point.  That  seems  to  me  to  be — is  L. 
A.  G.  a  "back  to-tbe-laiuler”  pr  a  “new- 
to-the-land”  man?  If  he  is  “new”  he 
could  not  possibly  follow  her  advice. 
Suppose  be  had  never  even  seen  a  cow 
milked.  Just  picture  him  milking  one 
cow,  to  say  nothing  of  five,  without  a 
practical  hired  man.  And  imagine  him 
buying  second-hand  tools  from  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  person.  Imagine  the  butter 
he  would  make  and  finally  think  of  a 
city  man  without  even  one  month's  ex¬ 
perience  trying  to  work  even  a  few 


February  2G,  1916. 
their  crops  better  from  year 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


15he  nURAL  NEW-YORKER 

for  the  selected  high-yielding  strain  of  oats  of  the  sonal  pride  in  makir 
variety  desired.  This  method  of  seed  selection  does  to  year, 
not  take  much  time,  and  is  very  interesting:  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  method  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  securing  of  high  yielding  strains  of  oats. 

SOWING  PLUMP  SEED.— Simply  by  following 
the  commendable  practice  of  vigorously  milling  the 
seed  oats  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  small  and 
chaffy  kernels  one  should  be  able  to  at  least  main¬ 
tain  his  yield  and  grow  the  same  variety  year  after 
year.  However,  plump  seed  may  be  borne  on  natur¬ 
ally  low  yielding  plants,  hence  this  practice  will 
never  accomplish  what  seed  selection  will  accomplish. 

TREATING  FOR  SMUT.— During  the  past  twO 
years  oat  smut  has  prevailed  generally.  Any  farm¬ 
er  who  in  this  day  neglects  to  treat  his  seed  oats 
at  once  becomes  a  menace  to  his  neighbors  and 
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ing.  Just  imagine  the  working  of  a  160-acre  farm 
with  four  old  mares  that  cost  all  together  §120  and 
raised  colts  besides.  I  do  know  that  such  old  mares 
sometimes  raise  colts — such  as  they  are.  But  I  also 
know  that  it  makes  a  pretty  busy  job  for  the  old 
mares.  Then  there  D  the  Question  of  old,  second¬ 
hand  tools  and  machinery.  If  I  should  hire  Mrs. 
F.  C.  J.  to  work  for  me,  and  should  hand  her  an 
old  broom,  worn  pretty  well  down  to  a  stub,  to 
sweet  the  sitting-room  floor,  I  should  expect  to  see 
a  look  of  injured  innocense  at  least.  But  most 
amusing  of  all,  was  the  lady's  judgment  that  I  have 
not  “been  through  the  mill."  My  wife  and  I  started 
with  a  joint  capital  of  about  $600,  and  we  have  not 
made  enough  to  brag  about  since.  But  I  guess  that. 
I  have  not  “been  through  the  mill”  after  all.  At 
least  I  have  never  been  pulverized  or  crushed.  I 
have  always  fought  clear  of  that.  I  have  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  it  would  be  unpleasant,  and  so  I  always 
advise  others  against  getting  into  a  position  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  crushed  or  ground. 

,T.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Sweet  Clover  in  New  York 

I  HAVE  been  reading  the  article  on  Sweet  clover 
by  O.  F.  Jensen  of  Iowa  on  page  73.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  it  is  very  favorable  to  the  Sweet 
clover  grower,  and  will  more  than  please  those 
who  are  already  in  the  business;  also  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  try  this  greatest  of  all  legumes.  But  there 
are  two  points  in  his  letter  that  are  directly  the 
opposite  of  our  experience  here  in  New  York  State, 
both  of  which  may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the 
difference  between  the  soil  and  climate  iu  the  two 
States.  He  says  that  “Experiments  at  the  Station  have 
shown  that  as  a  hog  pasture  Sweet  clover  is  not  as 
good  as  Alfalfa. 1  This  does  not  agree  with  our  ex¬ 
perience  here  In  New  York.  In  fact  the  reverse  is 
true  aere-  It  has  been  shown  here  that  it  out¬ 
classes  Alfalfa  as  a  pasture  for  all  stock.  Then 
again  he  says  that  “Sweet  clover  is  not  an  ideal 
hay  crop  and  there  Is  no  reason  for  growing  it  as  a 
hay  crop  where  either  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover  can  be 
successfully  grown.  It  is  harder  to  cure  than  Red 
clover  or  Alfalfa  owing  to  its  large  succulent  stalks. 
At  the  most  only  two  cuttings  a  year  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  is  a  fair  yield. 
As  a  hay  crop  alone  Sweet  clover  is  not  to  be 
recommended  under  conditions  where  other  legumes 
can  he  grown." 

According  to  our  experience  here  in  New  York 
State,  Sweet  clover  is  an  ideal  hay  crop,  so  ideal 
thet  when  a  farmer  gets  started  with  it  and  his 
stock  of  all  kinds  got  accustomed  to  it  he  does  not 
want  any  other  forage  on  his  farm,  either  as  hay 
or  pasture.  And  why  should  he,  when  it  produces 
more  to  the  acre  than  any  other?  We  all  know  that 
it  contains  more  protein  and  is  therefore  more  nu¬ 
tritious  than  either  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover  which 
rank  second  and  third,  and  at  least  three  times 
more  than  Timothy.  It  can  be  cut  three,  and  some¬ 
times  four  times  in  a  season,  with  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  four  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  hay 
in  the  world,  but  must  he  cut  with  six-inch  stubbles 
each  time  except  the  last,  and  must  be  cut  before 
blossoming  for  best  results.  If  cut  with  a  reaper 
without  a  hinder  and  turned  once  or  twice  it  is 
easy  to  cure.  Stock  of  all  kinds  prefer  it  to  any 
other  forage,  and  will  not  bloat  from  its  use.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Alfalfa  and  Red  clover.  Of  course 
all  admit  its  superiority  for  enriching  the  land,  and 
as  it  will  grow  on  any  land  and  never  fails  to  do 
its  duty  either  as  hay  or  pasture,  without  regard  to 
weather  conditions,  why  encourage  the  use  of  Alfal¬ 
fa,  Red  clover  or  other  legumes,  when  we  can  have 
something  better  and  something  that  will  grow  with¬ 
out  plowing,  fertilizing,  lime  or  inoculation? 
Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  bloom xngdaee. 


Oat  Production 

Some  Commendable  Practices 

CARELESS  CULTURE. — Few  farm  crops  are 
grown  as  carelessly,  and  with  so  little  system, 
as  the  oat  crop  in  the  Eastern  States.  To  a  certain 
extent  in  fact  the  oat  crop  has  fallen  into  ill  repute. 
Production-cost  statisticians  are  showing  us  that 
the  costs  of  this  crop  exceed  its  value,  hence  as  a 
profitable  crop  it  has  no  place  in  our  farm  rotations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we  east  up  accounts 
against  a  majority  of  our  farm  crops  the  margin  of 
actual  profit  is  so  small  that  the  whole  proposition, 
aside  from  growing  and  selling  Timothy  hay,'  as¬ 
sumes  a  discouraging  appearance,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  saving  money  in  our  farming 
operations.  The  oat  crop  has  never  been  allowed  to 
occupy  its  rightful  “place  in  the  sun.”  It  has  been 
a  handy  crop  to  fill  in  where  some  other  crop  would 
not  do  well,  and  incidentally  serve  as  a  godmother 
to  the  young  hay  crop.  Take  any  section  of  the 
country  and  make  inquiry  of  the  farmers  as  to  what 
variety  of  oats  they  are  growing.  It  will  not  bN 
difficult  to  find  a  dozen,  so-called  varieties.  Y  ; 
only  does  the  lack  of  standardized  varieties  of  oats 
prevail  in  most  communities  but  a  majority  of  V  > 
farmers  are  forever  changing  their  seed  from  ye  ’ 
to  year  in  the  belief  that  by  so  changing  better 
crops  may  be  secured,  or  in  other  words  they  re¬ 
peat  the  all  too  common  expression  “my  oats  have 
run  out.”  And  this  condition  exists  iu  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  some  of  their  neighbors  have  grown  the 
same  variety  of  oats  without  change  for  25  years. 
Very  little  practical  work  has  ever  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  seed  selection  and  community  stand¬ 
ardization  with  the  oat  crop.  By  following  a  few 
simple  practices  any  farmer  may  improve  the  yield¬ 
ing  powCi  c"  his  oat  crop,  or  at  least  maintain  its 
yielding  power  so  that  it  will  not  he  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  change  the  variety. 

OAT  SEED  SELECTION.— By  far  the  best  meth¬ 
od  to  improve  the  oat  crop  Is  by  seed  selection. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  practically  every  oat  plant 
in  any  field  is  an  individual  with  ihe  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  average,  low,  or  high  yield  and  that  this 
quality  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  it  is 
plain  that  if  the  low-yielding  types  are  eliminated 
and  the  high  yielding  types  saved  that  increase  in 
yielding  power  must  result,  just  as  surely  as  the 
elimination  of  the  low  producing  cows  in  the  dairy 
will  result  in  .i  higher  producing  dairy.  Further¬ 
more,  since  there  is  practically  no  cross-pollination 
taking  place  as  between  different  oat  plants  or 
varieties,  there  is  little  danger  from  this  source 
of  contamination  from  low-yielding  types.  With 
this  principle  in  mind  one  has  only  to  pass  through 
the  oat  field  and  pick  the  desirable  heads  of  oats 
preparatory  to  planting  the  seed  from  each  head  of 
oats  ip  a  short  row  the  following  season.  One 
might  pick  500  heads  in  August,  t  hese  could  be 
shelled  by  hand  in  Winter  and  culled  so  that  the 
same  number  of  oats — say  60  kernels — would  he 
saved  from  each  head  and  placed  temporarily  in 
small  envelopes  until  planting  time.  The  seed  bed 
she, rid  be  in  the  midst  of  the  oat  field,  and  the  rows 
would  he  about  five  feet  long  and  10  inches  apart. 
In  each  row  the  seed  from  one  head  of  oats  would 
he  sown-  In  August  following,  a  marked  difference 
will  be  apparent  as  between  these  different  head 
rows.  Some  will  be  markedly  superior  to  the 
others.  About  25  of  the  best  rows  should  be  har¬ 
vested.  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  stored  away  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  the  second  year  in  25  dif¬ 
ferent  rows,  ‘using  the  same  amount  of  seed  in  each 
row,  in  order  to  make  further  selections.  From 
these  25  rows  of  high  yielding  oats  about  five  may 
be  selected  and  these  will  be  the  parent  seed  stock 
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should  be  so  branded.  Always  there  will  be  some 
who  forget  the  method  recommended  for  treating 
seed  oats  with  formalin,  lienee  this  brief  reminder. 
The  spores  of  the  oat  smut  fungus  being  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  on  and  under  the  chaffy  part 
of  the  oat  kerne1  <  vu  he  effectively  reached  only 
by  a  gas.  For  this  purpose  lormalin  has  proved 
both  cheap  and  effect:-,  Diluting  one  pint  of  40% 
strength  formalin  in  40  g.iHo; .  ■  cf  water  gives  us  a 
quantity  of  solution  sufficient  1  >  treat  about  50 
b’--1'°ls  of  seed.  By  placing  tlu  oats  on  a  clean 
fMv./  alternately  sprinkU^g  and  shoveling  the 
pile  over  until  the  oats  a r>  thoroughly  wet  this  part 
of  Fie  operation  is  completed.  Then  turn  the  grain 
bags  wrong  side  out  and  after  sprinkling  these  lay 
them  over  the  pile  of  seed.  Then  cover  the  whole 
pile  with  blankets  and  canvas  in  order  that  the 
formaldehyde  gas  may  escape  from  the  formalin 
and  being  thus  confined  for  three  to  four  hours  will 
destroy  practically  all  of  the  smut  spores  ou  the 
seed  and  in  the  bags.  After  treating,  the  blankets 
are  thrown  back  and  the  pile  shoveled  over  to  dry 
out  sufficient  for  sowing.  The  ease  with  which 
this  work  is  done  and  the  very  low  cost  per  acre 
should  attract  the  most  conservative  farmer. 

FERTILIZATION. — The  most  important  tiling  to 
consider  in  growing  any  crop  is  good  seed.  The  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  fertilizers  will  make  the  crop  yields 
larger  only  temporarily.  Fertilizers  will  r ever  take 
the  place  of  high-yielding  seed.  But,  If  fertilizers 
are  to  be  used  it  has  come  to  he  now  very  generally 
recommended  that  the  one  best  fertilizer  to  use  for 
the  oat,  or  grain;  crop  is  acid  rock-phosphate,  250  to 


Ground  Bone  and  Culture  for  Sweet 

Potatoes 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  in  regard  to  using 
bone  as  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes.  I  have  been  told 
of  some  who  have  used  it  with  fairly  good  results.  Or 
is  there  anything  you  can  recommend  to  take  the  place 
of  potash,  as  they  tell  us  fertilizer  will  he  very  high 
and  the  percentage  of  potash  very  low,  this  year. 
Millville,  N.  J.  L.  M. 

WE  have  had  no  experience  with  ground  bone 
used  alone  as  a  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes. 
As  sweets  need  potash  and  as  bone  does  not  furnish 
this,  it  would  not  in  normal  times  be  considered  a 
good  material  to  use  year  after  year.  However,  I 
do  know  of  one  instance  several  years  ago  where  it 
was  used  with  very  good  results  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre.  This  was  drilled  in  the  same  as  is 
ordinarily  done  with  complete  fertilizer. 

Personally  we  feel  that  potash  is  too  high  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  agricultural  use.  We  are  planning  to  use 
some  of  the  2-8-0  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes  on  one 
small  field  next  season.  For  the  rest  we  think  we 
have  a  better  plan.  The  hulk  of  our  sweets,  or  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  100.000  are  being  put  in  with 
manure  and  the  manure  is  in  Ihe  row  now  (Dec. 
13).  The  story  of  why  we  are  doing  this  may  prove 
helpful  to  L.  M.  as  well  as  to  other  sweet  potato 
growers. 

Three  years  ago  we  tried  out  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  sweet  potatoes  for  the  control  of  stem  rot. 
One  theory  we  worked  on  was  that  stem  rot  de¬ 
veloped  worse  where  plants  had  been  injured  by 
burning  from  fertilizers  and  also  from  drought. 
Even  with  proper  precautions  in  applying  fertilizer 
there  is  almost  always  some  burning.  Usually  it 
is  not  enough  to  do  serious  damage,  but  still  might 
he  sufficient,  to  cause  stem  rot  to  develop.  The  use 
of  manure  was  considered,  but  when  used  in  the 
Spring  it  often  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  ridge, 
a  dry  punky  mass  that  caused  plants  to  suffer  from 
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300  pounds  per  acre.  This  re  lorrmendation  will 
hold  for  most  sections  in  the  East.  On  the  average 
dairy  farm  where  one  year  in  five  an  application  of 
farm  manure  is  made  there  should  be  no  need  to 
apply  nitrogen  fertilizers  to  the  grain  crop.  On  the 
other  hand  phosphoric  acid,  the  one  element  most 
deficient  in  our  soils,  gives  excellent  results  ou  the 
grain  crop,  and  is  relatively  cheap. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  SEED  PRODUC¬ 
TION — With  a  view  to  growing  choice  seed  oats 
worth  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  it  should  not 
he  difficult  for  several  farmers  in  any  neighborhood 
to  agree  to  grow  the  same  variety  of  oats  and  then 
by  some  simple  means  improve  this  variety  by  seed 
selection.  With  ‘standardization  of  varieties  and  a 
plan  for  seed  improvement  the  growing  of  oats  iu 
the  Eastern  States  may  yet  become  profitable  for 
those  farmers  who  work  together  and  take  a  per- 


drought  almost  from  the  very  start.  To  avoid  both 
of  these  conditions  we  decided  to  use  manure,  but 
put  it  in  in  the  Fall  instead  of  late  Spring,  as  was 
the  custom. 


We  grow  sweet  potatoes  in  drills.  That  is,  rows 
are  2 y2  feet  apart  and  plants  IS  inches  in  the  row. 
On  this  particular  occasion  we  marked  out  the  field 
in  November,  distributed  manure  in  the  row,  then 
covered  it  with  a  ridger  that  made  a  ridge  about 
the  same  as  that  left  by  a  white  potato  planter. 
We  called  this  ridge  a  half-hill.  The  Fall.  Winter 
and  Spring  rains  moistened  that  manure  thoroughly. 
In  the  Spring  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  in  a 
week  or  so  before  planting  time  and  make  up  the 
regular-sized  hills  with  the  sweet  potato  ridger,  and 
set  the  plants.  It  certainly  saved  labor  in  the 
Spring,  and  that  plot  of  sweets  was  far  less  costly 
than  those  put  in  under  our  regular  system.  The 
percentage  of  stem  rot  in  this  plot  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  other  plots  put  in  with  fertilizer, 
but  the  contrast  was  not  so  marked  as  we  expected. 
When  yields  were  compared  we  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  potatoes  produced  fully  as 
well  as  where  the  more  expensive  plan  of  fertilizing 
was  used.  What  is  more,  they  matured  earlier. 

In  the  Fall  of  1013  another  larger  block  was  put 
in  the  same  way.  Results  were  again  very  good, 
and  compared  favorably  with  results  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Last  Fall,  1014,  we  were  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  potash  prices.  With  the 
experience  of  the  two  previous  years  to  encourage 
us,  and  rather  than  pay  out  too  much  for  a  fertil¬ 
izer  low  in  potash,  we  decided  to  put  In  a  still  larger 
block  of  sweets  with  manure  alone.  One  block  we 
manured  and  made  up  half  hills  before  freezing 
weather.  Another  block  we  did  not  finish  until  just 
before  planting  time.  Roth  of  these  blocks  did  bet¬ 
ter  than  where  fertilizer  was  used.  The  one  ma¬ 
nured  last  Fall  was  far  better  than  the  one  ma¬ 
nured  in  late  Spring.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  one  block  in  an  old  asparagus  bed,  this  block 
manured  in  the  Fall  gave  the  earliest  potatoes  and 
the  largest  yield  of  any  we  had. 

TBUCKEB,  JB. 
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priation  for  the  purchase  of  wire  and  paid  a  total 
of  $7, 33  for  snow  fighting  during  the  same  length 
of  time — the  Winter  of  1014-’] 5.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $4.14  per  mile,  an  increase  over  the  rate 
where  money  was  appropriated  for  wire  of  $1.05. 
If  all  the  roads  had  been  cleared  at  this  rate  it 
would  have  resulted  in  an  increased  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,250  for  the  whole  number  reporting- 
Of  cottr.se  the  above  figures  do  not  prove  anything, 
for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  average  allowance 
of  less  than  50  cents  per  mile  for  the  purchase  of 
wire  would  result  in  a  saving  of  more  than  twice 
that  sum  in  the  cost  of  snow  fighting.  They  do, 
nevertheless,  point  to  the  probable  reason  for  the 
lower  cost  of  keeping  these  roads  open  during  the 


Snow  and  the  Country  Road 

HE  first  snowfall  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  farm¬ 
er  with  hauling  to  do.  Snow  means  sleighing, 
and  sleighing  means  huger  loads,  easier  loaded  be¬ 
cause  lower  down,  and  quicker  trips.  All  roads  be¬ 
come  good  roads  as  long  as  the  snow  is  at  the  proper 
depth  to  make  a  good  surface  when  packed,  and 
is  not.  driven  into  drifts  by  the  wind.  When  once 
a  good  road-bed  is  established,  however,  any  further 
snowfall  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  traffic,  and  owing 
to  its  drifting  nature  may  stop  travel  altogether  for 
a  time,  if  conditions  happen  to  be  right.  Where  the 
snowfall  is  only  moderate  in  quantity  the  road  can 
he  broken  by  packing,  but  where  drifts  are  formed, 
lull’d  packed  by  the  wind,  they  have  to  he  opened 
by  hand  shoveling  before  a  team  can  get  through 
them.  This  is  the  most  expensive  method  and  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  are  spent  yearly  for  this 
purpose. 

Much  of  the  shoveling  could  he  done  away  with 
by  proper  treatment  of  the  roadside-  Snow  is  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  wind  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  silt  or  sand  is  carried  by  the  water  of  a  stream. 
The  higher  the  velocity  the  greater  the  quantity 
carried.  In  the  case  of  the  stream  a  sand-bar  is 
deposited  or  built  up,  when  from  some  cause  the 
velocity  is  lessened  and  the  current  is  unable  to 
carry  the  material  farther.  In  a  similar  way  les¬ 
soning  (lie  velocity  of  the  wind  results  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  snowdrift.  Any  obstruction  is  likely  to 
lessen  the  wind’s  velocity,  but  the  principal  ones 
tound  by  the  country  road-side  are  rail-fences,  stone 
walls  and  hushes. 

The  improved  roads  are  making  away  with  many 
of  the  stone  walls,  and  in  most  sections  it  is  made 
compulsory  to  cut  the  bushes  inside  (lie  right  of 
way,  but  the|rail  fence  is  left  undisturbed  along  the 
east  and  west  roads  at  least.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
get  a  fall  of  snow  greater  than  12  Inches  in  depth. 
This  amount  would  not  prove  a  great  obstacle  to 
teaming,  packing  readily,  if  it  were  not  for  drifting. 
As  suggested  above  drifting  could  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened  if  all  causes  possible  were  removed. 

Becoming  interested  in  this  matter  of  snow  fight¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  was  started,  with  the  result  that  data 
were  obtained  from  32  towns  in  one  of  the  northern 
tier  of  counties.  Inquiry  was  made  regarding  the 
total  mileage,  the  maintenance  cost  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  the  cos(  of  fighting  snow  and  the 
amount  of  money  apportioned  for  the  purchase  of 
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Winter.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  towns  now 
appropriating  money  for  fencing  are  towns  that 
have  set  aside  money  in  former  years  for  the  same 
purpose  and  after  proving  its  value  -are  continuing 
the  same  policy,  the  saving  being  the  combined  re¬ 
sults  of  a  number  of  years  rather  than  the  result 
of  any  oue. 

The  plan,  to  be  sure,  has  its  drawbacks,  the  wire 
not  always  going  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
The  fact,  remains,  however,  that  the  easiest  and  best 
way  to  combat  snow  is  by  removing  every  object 
possible  that  could  in  any  way  cause  drifting.  If 
this  precaution  is  taken  it  will  he  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  road  open  and  effort  should  he  directed 
along  this  line  rather  than  in  fighting  it  after  it 
conies.  ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Qualities  Needed  in  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  I. 

T'YPE  OF  SEED. — My  ideal  shape  for  a  seed  po¬ 
tato  is  one  which  will  do  two  things — first, 
help  to  bring  the  highest  price  from  a  buyer,  and 
second,  will  lie  a  reliable  indication  of  a  large  yield. 
The  first  is  the  easier  to  find.  We  know'  that  buy¬ 
ers  prefer  and  will  pay  more  for  the  roi.rd  fiat 
oval  and  oblong  shapes  of  the  Cobbler.  Rural  and 
Green  Mountain  types.  I  like  to  see  a  Rural  which 
is  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  rs  wide 
and  one  and  one-half  times  as  wide  as  thick, 
with  smooth  and  shallow  eyes.  This  is  just 
what  city  people  like  to  buy,  and  is  the  type  which 
I  have  usually  found  to  yield  best  in  my  selection 
of  the  best  hills  for  seed  for  12  years.  This  is  the 
normal  shape  of  the  Rural  variety  and  others  of 
the  same  type. 

VARIATIONS  T’NDER  DIFFERENT  CONDI¬ 
TIONS. — The  shape  of  any  variety  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  under  which 
it  is  grown.  For  example  I  have  planted  Rurals 
from  another  section  of  New  York  that  were  as 
round  as  oranges,  and  some  from  the  Red  River 
section  of  Minnesota  that  were  coarse,  bloeky  and 
oblong  in  shape  side  by  side# with  my  own  that  were 
normal  in  shape.  At  planting  most  people  would 
have  thought  them  three  different  varieties.  At 
digging  no  one  could  have  told  them  apart.  An¬ 
other  season  I  had  the  same  result  with  very  long 
and  cracked  seed  from  a  sandy  soil  in  Wisconsin. 
Wet  or  heavy  soils  may  force  tubers  into  irregular 
shapes,  as  in  1915.  Ou  the  other  hand  there  may 
be  great  differences  in  the  shapes  of  potatoes  from 
bills  of  the  same  variety  maturing  at  different 
times  in  some  seasons.  The  Summer  of  1909  was 
very  cool  and  dry.  Fall  rains  came  later  than  usual, 
and  with  very  late  frost  a  heavy  crop  was  made. 
The  hills  which  died  before  the  rains  had  tubers 
varying  from  a  round  shape  to  the  normal  Rural 
type.  A  neighbor  with  a  rich  market  garden  soil 
had  a  heavy  crop  which  grew  with  many  knots  or 
prongs  of  second  growth.  My  own  potatoes  had 
been  hill-selected  in  the  field  for  years,  and  all  hills 
with  knots  thrown  out.  Instead  of  making  knots 
they  lengthened  out  in  that  Fall  after  the  rains 
until  they  were  as  long  as  Green  Mountains.  When 
planted  next  year  they  produced  a  crop  of  normal 
shape.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1912  on  an 
early-planted  field.  It  should  he  noted  that  these 
oblong  tubers  were  flat  like  the  Rural  and  Green 
Mountain,  not  cylindrical  like  the  Burbank. 

CHANGES  IN  SHAPE. — I  have  tested  a  number 
of  unusual  shapes  to  find  if  any  were  reliable  in¬ 
dications  of  good  or  poor  yield.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  best  not  to  use  potatoes  which  differ  from  the 
normal  shape  of  the  variety,  unless  some  good  rea¬ 
son  is  known  for  the  change.  If  a  tuber  has  a  long 
shape  for  its  variety,  and  comes  to  a  point  at  the 
seed  end,  with  eyes  clustered  close  around  it  and 
with  a  drawn  appearance  to  the  "eye-brows,”  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  sign  of  '•running  out.”  Out  of  four 
such  tests  this  was  found  once.  In  1912  I  found 
enough  tubers  of  this  type  out  of  about  200  bushels 
planted  to  plant  about  100  hills.  Part  of  these 
raised  a  good  crop,  but  the  rest  made  a  yield  of 
only  70  bushels  per  acre  against  350  for  the  ad¬ 
joining  rows  and  330  for  the  whole  field-  The  great 
lesson  that  I  have  learned  from  my  experience  with 
such  run-out  seed  is  that  it  never  “comes  back.” 
Seed  from  these  planted  in  1913  made  only  130 
bushels  per  acre,  against  290  for  the  adjoining  rows, 
and  in  addition  the  latter  were  killed  by  an  early 
frost  Sept.  14th.  when  the  poor  yielders  were  al¬ 
ready  dead  and  the  others  growing  fast.  In  1915 
ihe  respective  yields  were  74  and  334  bushels  per  acre. 

SMALL  SEED. — The  danger  in  planting  small  po¬ 
tatoes  is  that  these  run-out  hills  will  furnish  more 
than  their  share  of  the  seed.  The  low-yielding  hills 
are  mainly  composed  of  culls,  while  the  good  hills 
have  but  few.  As  was  found  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart 
at  tlie  Geneva  Station  the  small  tubers  from  healthy 
hills  are  good  for  seed.  When  a  farmer  uses  some 
method  of  field  seed  selection  of  the  best  hills  for- a 
seed  plot  the  small  potatoes  from  this  seed  plot 
and  probably  their  descendants  for  at  least  a  year 
or  two  will  be  safe  to  plant.  My  own  experience 
is  that  12  years  of  hill  selection  has  so  reduced  the 
proportion  of  small  culls  in  my  crop  that  in  good 
years  like  1909,  1910,  1912  and  1914  there  were  less 
than  two  per  cent-,  or  not  nearly  enough  to  plant 
(he  next  crop.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rural  type 
tubers  when  small  are  nearly  round  and  do  not 
lengthen  out  much  till  they  get  some  size.  If  a 
cull  is  much  longer  than  its  diameter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  pointed,  wasp-waisted,  and  with  eyes 
having  a  drawn  appearance  I  would  never  plant 

it.  DANIEL  DEAN. 
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The  Standard  Rose 


There  are  a  hundred  or  more  distinct 
species  <>f  the  rose  family )  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  each  furnishing  their 
quota.  Persia,  India,  China  and  Japan 
have  given  us  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  useful  species,  while  Greenland, 
Iceland  Kamsehatkn  and  Siberia  have 
furnished  a  fair  representation,  while 
the  records  to  which  I  have  access  do 
not  mention  a  single  species  as  coming 
from  New  Zealand  or  Australia.  Out 
of  this  great  mass  of  material,  hybridists 
have  created  such  a  multitude  of  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties,  as  to  become  almost  be¬ 
wildering.  Every  year  brings  forth  num¬ 
erous  uew  varieties,  of  more  or  less 
merit,  some  of  the  recent  introductions 
far  surpass  any  variety  in  their  class, 
hitherto  produced. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  nor  inspir¬ 
ing  sight  than  a  well-kept  rose  garden, 
when  in  full  bloom,  and  wbeu  the  out¬ 
lines  are  marked  by  avenr  of  standard 
or  tree  roses  towering  above  the  bush 
forms,  the  contrast  is  bewlldcringly 
beautiful.  American  tourists  traveling 
in  England  and  the  temperate  sections  of 
continental  Europe  have  noted  with 
much  enthusiasm  the  perfection  to  which 
the  standards  and  half  standards  attain 
in  the  moist  cool  climates  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Unfortunately  (excepting  when 
planted  in  very  favorable  locations) 
standard  roses  have  not  proven  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  the  United  States,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  standards  arejngb.  Former¬ 
ly  nil  standards  were  budded  on  Rosa 
canina  or  Manetti  stocks  and  until  the 
Rugosa  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  the 
Manetti  was  considered  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  stock  for  tree  roses.  In  the  moist 
cool  climate  such  as  prevails  in  certain 
portions  of  Europe  tlu-se  stocks  succeed 
perfectly,  but  the  scorching  hot  sun  and 
dry  winds  of  our  Summers  soou  exhaust 
the  storks  and  they  rarely  survive  over 
four  or  five  years.  The  Rugosa  stocks, 
however,  have  proven  very  successful  in 
our  extremely  variable  climate.  Rugosa 
stocks  withstand  extreme  heat  and  cold 
tn  a  remarkable  degree  without  suffering 
injury.  These  stocks  are  now  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  standard  roses,  and 
not  being  susceptible  to  injury  by  the 
excesses  of  our  changeable  climate,  in¬ 
sure  a  much  more  vigorous  and  therefore 
a  longer-lived  standard  than  cau  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  dog  briar  stocks. 

The  Rugosa  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful  oriental 
species  thus  far  introduced.  Its  rugged 
constitution,  combined  with  strong 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  its  beautiful 
wrinkled  foliage,  and  large  single  white 
and  red  bloom,  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  subjects  for  the  shrub  bor¬ 
der,  hedges,  etc.  This  species  was  sent 
from  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry  in 
1S55.  Since  then  a  number  of  very  de¬ 
sirable  hybrids  have  been  originated ; 
all  are  of  iron-clad  hardiness,  strong 
growers,  and  of  the  same  strong  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  growth  as  the  species.  Some 
are  continuous  bloomers,  though  their 
main  crop  is  borne  in  June,  when  the 
plants  are  literally  covered  with  large 
semi-double  sweet-scented  flowers  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  prevailing 
colors  being  rose,  red,  pink  and  white. 

The  variety  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  origin¬ 
ated  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  is  in 
the  writer’s  opinion  by  far  the  handsom¬ 
est  and  most  desirable  of  this  class  of 
roses:  it  is  a  cross  between  the  Rugosa 
and  an  unknown  Tea  rose.  The  blooms 
are  a  bright  silver  pink,  semi-double  and 
average  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  has  a  delightful  tea  fragrance.  It 
is  spoken  of  by  nurserymen  as  the  Tea- 
scented  Rugosa.  The  plant  is  a  very 
strong  and  vigorous  grower,  and  is 
phenomenal  in  its  production  of  hand¬ 
some  bloom.  This  rose  succeeds  admira¬ 
bly  as  a  standard.  The  varieties  of  hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  standards,  either  lack 
hardiness  or  are  not  prolific  enough  in 
wood  growth  to  make  large  well-balanced 
heads,  and  usually  have  a  thin  or  strag¬ 
gly  appearance,  which  is  never  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  in  Conrad  F.  Meyer  we  have 
a  rose  that  is  not  only  possessed  of  a 
rugged  constitution,  but  which  makes  a 
much-branched  spreading  plant,  which  in¬ 
sures  a  large  thickly  branched  head 


when  grown  in  standard  form.  In  the 
Spring  of  1906,  I  procured  two  stand¬ 
ard  plants  of  this  variety.  They  were 
planted  in  a  Rhododendron  bed,  given 
only  ordinary  cultivation,  the  stems  and 
tops  receiving  a  light  wrapping  of  straw 
in  Winter  to  protect  them  from  the 
strong  northeast  winds.  The  growth  and 
floriferousness  of  these  two  plants  has 
been  remarkable.  Fig.  123  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  photograph  made  of  one  of 
them  in  June,  1910.  four  years  after 
planting.  At  that  time  they  were  over 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  top  over 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  plant  bore 
that  year  upwards  of  250  large  perfect 
flowers.  These  plants  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  additional  growth  of  top  since 
the  photograph  was  taken,  ami  the  stems 
have  increased  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  (at  time  of  planting)  to  fully 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  collar. 
Both  plants  are  apparently  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  at  this  writing  as  at  any 
time  during  their  existence.  Each  bpars 
enormous  crops  of  large  blooms  annual¬ 
ly,  and  promise  many  more  years  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  usefulness.  Visitors  from  far 
and  near  have  marveled  at  the  wonder¬ 
ful  beauty  of  these  plants  when  in  full 
bloom  in  June.  This  variety  will  also 
give  a  fair  crop  of  bloom  in  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  frost  usually 
nipping  the  last  buds.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  nurserymen 
have  not  recommended  and  urged  more 
extensive  planting  of  this  rose  in  tree 
or  standard  form.  Its  beautiful  silver 
pink,  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  hardy 
rose.  Its  iron-clad  hardiness,  spreading 
habit  of  growth,  together  with  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  almost  any  extreme  of  climatic 
conditions,  make  of  it  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  desirable  rose  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  growing  in  standard  form. 

Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  splendid  success  with  the  va¬ 
riety  Ards  Rover,  when  grown  as  a 
standard.  The  plant  is  very  hardy  and 
remarkably  floriferous,  hearing  its  large 
double  Ted  blooms  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion.  This  variety,  like  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  is  of  European  origin,  and  is  not 
generally  catalogued  by  the  nurserymen 
of  this  country.  I  worked  this  variety 
oil  standard  Rugosa  stocks  in  the  .Sum¬ 
mer  of  1911.  The  growth  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  its  productiveness  of 
large  perfect  flowers  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  I  have  never  seen  this 
variety  offered  iu  standard  form,  but  feel 
sure  that  if  it  was  so  offered,  it  would 
meet  with  ready  sale,  and  give  splendid 
satisfaction.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
other  hardy  roses,  not  yet  tried  out  as 
standards,  that  would  prove  equally  de¬ 
sirable  and  successful  as  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
Dr.  IV.  Van  Fleet,  Mary  Lovett,  etc.,  but 
it  will  perhaps  remain  for  the  amateur 
to  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  K. 

Opolescent  Apple 

I  have  become  very  much  interested 
in  the  Opalescent  apple.  I  personally  am 
growing  McIntosh  and  a  Baldwin  of  my 
own  selection.  It  is  a  bud  variation  that 
I  have  called  a  Spitz-Baldwin.  But  I 
want  something  to  fall  right  in  after  the 
McIntosh  at  New  Year  with  the  same 
riot  of  color — and  a  fait*  approximation 
iu  meat  and  flavor.  The  Opalescent 
fills  the  hill  as  an  apple,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  the  tree.  One  of  ray  Connecti¬ 
cut  nurserymen  writes  it  is  a  thrifty 
grower  in  the  nursery.  I  have  found  it 
so ;  set  out  ten  trial  trees  last  year,  and 
like  the  trees  very  much.  Do  you  grow 
it  personally?  If  not,  can  you  put  me 
in  touch  with  a  man  who  is  in  the 
orchard  business  for  keeps  and  in  earn¬ 
est  and  who  has  fruited  it — the  Opales¬ 
cent?  L017IS  IT.  RtrcrcSHORN. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  have  seen  the  Opalescent 
apple  but  do  not  grow  it.  We  under¬ 
stand  it  is  a  thrifty  grower,  but  we  do 
not  care  for  the  flavor,  and  should  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  good  commercial  sort.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  give  facts  about  it? 

“Be  sure  and  get  the  right  tooth,  doc¬ 
tor.”  “Don’t  worry.  I’ll  get  it  if  I 
have  to  pull  out  every  tooth  in  your 
head.” — Life 


Direct 


WITH  A  PEDIGREE. 


f  \Y/HEN  you  plan!  your  orchard  it  pays  in  * 
vv  actual  dollar*  and  cent,  to  have  de¬ 
pendable  (lock.  For  three  generations 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

FItUIT  TREES 

t«Avr»  hren  phinD-d  bar  farm rr*  n/>4  ore LuutHmLm  who 
witnl  lh«»  hoot  stock  Jfc  (y  povxiblc  to  obtain  invent)* - 
Six  rears  o f«xp«/rt  *row1rt*  ho*  developed  n  lion  of 

_  flock  that  is*  »n  A'rtCtW. 

-  fl  w*tid  for.  onr  7«th  Annual  Catalog.  rntl  J 
H  detM-riplum  of  tell  thn  /ttamlrvrd  vutic-  A 


T  EARN  why  hundreds  of 

shrewd  farmers  and  fruit¬ 
growers  arc  growing  rich  freerr  Htrpier 
crops  of  new,  bericr  Apples.  Peaches, 
Pcrira.  Plums.  Cherries.  Berries,  etc. 
Learn  how  Col.  B,  Dolton  gut  IJfl.OOO 
for  his  1915  crop  -hew  C.  W.  Babcock 
made  ?S7F>  from  on  a  crop  fiom  X  acre 
of  StnrkTrv»-st~L.W.  Gardner  got  $12 
per  barrel  for  “Stnrk  Delicious'* 


STARK  BRO’S 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Nurseries  at 

LOUISIANA,  MO.— Since  1816 
100th  Birthday  I7DI7U 
FRUIT  BOOK  rI\E>£ 

A  big,  12x9  inch.  4-color  book,  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  tme-to-llfa 
photos  at  leading  Fruits,  Berries, 


Save  Agent*'  Profits  on  fruit  nnd  ornamental  Irons, 
shrubs,  small  fruils,  hedgings,  roses,  etc.  We  give  you 
Big  Discount  from  Agents’  Prices.  W«  pur  ull  freight, 
or  express  charges  to  your  station.  Not  tt  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  Inst  year.  FREE  catalog  and  Information. 
WM.  1*.  UCl'KUT  <fc  SO.N,  Box  «0,  Ncueeii,  A.  Y. 


Box  1236 
LOUISIANA 


TREES  ROSES  VINES 


in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 
1,0 W/  prices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
5:7  Book— FREE.  Green's  Nursery  Co. 
Or  22  Wall  Bt..  Rochester.  N  T. 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 


Our  immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  (it  less 
than  one  halt  agent*  prices. 

FRESH  DUO,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 
We  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples.  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pouches.  Berry  plants,  Asp»rt«gus  anil  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DELICIOUS,  the  great  deasmt  apple,  is  onn 
of  one  specialties,  have  grown  it  for  years  in  our  inclined 
and  propagating  Imds  were  taken  from  hearing  tri-c*. 
Our  (..ITALOOFK  dwrlbra  everything,  n  nd  for  it 


For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station) 
Apples,  including  “ Deli¬ 
cious ”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

It  describes  a  lull  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


II  11  The  Kind  That  "Make  Good."  Trne  to 

Name -Free  from  Disease.  Apple,  Pear, 
/  l*e«ch,  Plum,  Cherry  and  guinea  Tj e«e,  aim* 
fcmali  Fruit*  and  OrtiarmuUlfl  shipped  di- 
tec!  i«ur  oicltard  at  Glowers’  Price*. 

S6  yearn*  experience  in  frrowinjf  lr»x*»  maiden  us  la  produce 
iruaraotocd  stock  n(  a  low  coot,  So  w**  can  ehlp  aplondui  trees 
nt  u  low  nffurm  W»U>  for  cntalog.  It  will  pay  you. 

Kelly  Bros.,  Wheletile  Nurseries  I£>  Main  Si  .  Dantvifle,  N.  T. 
You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


arnes’Book  on 
Fruit  and  How  to  Plant 
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prices. 


W nurseries.  Hence,  we  know 

what  our  trees  will  do.  Wo  now 
have  millions  of  apple,  peach,  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  Also  thousands 
of  other  fruit  trees,  plants,  ever¬ 
greens,  ornamentals,  etc. 

Harrison’s  Trees  Grow  A 

All  stock  grown  under  personal  super- 

vision  of  Orlando  and  Geo.  A.  Harrison >*-< 

who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  l'ruit  CjRyV*  ' 

tree  growing.  We  sell  only  the  trcca  wo  fcYv  -Ja  iVsBhS 

grow.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Prices  Jow.  &') 

quality  considered.  Send  today  for froa 

rruit  Guido  full  of  valuable  information.  Mj'.’fi't’Sl 

Harrisons'  Nurseries 

Box  14:  -  Berlin,  M<L 


Do  YOU  want  to  buy  some  or  the  finest  Danarillo  nursery  stock  you  ever  saw,  Apple.  Peaches,  Feus,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamentals— Dug-  and  shipped  to  order— boxed  and  packed  tree,  sold  at  Grower  a 
prices  direct  to  you  with  only  one  bundling— no  order  Is  too  small  to  receive  my  personal  at  tan  (Jon  and  car® 
— Send  for  my  free  catalog  and  you  will  see  w  hy  it's  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from 

■mm  THOS.  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERYMAN,  21  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y.  BB 


Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Send  for  Catalog 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO  Lock  Box  110 


■■■  ■*  And  how  we  MAKE  THEM. 

■  JJ  B  ■  ■  .^JP  The  booklet  describing  our 

IHl  H  I  methods  will  interest  you. 

■  rn.  II  II  m.  MM  Let.  us  send  it.  Many  of  the 

most  successful  commercial  growers  in  the  IJ.  S.  have  been  fruiting  our  trees  for  years.  They 
readily  vouch  for  their  superiority  and  onr  TRUE  TO  LABKIj  claims.  Yon  have  a  sense  of 
security  vybeu  you  plant  Wiley's  trees  that  relieves  you  from  |j  n  Ulll  CV  9  CflAI 


much  anxiety  and  disappointment.  No  rash  pronilsesorf ake 
wholesale  prices.  Just  Quality — lirst  and  always. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET.  ESTABLISHED  1847. 


Box  B  CAYUGA,  N.  Y 


Writ©  today  for  our  book — more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality, 
bow  to  plant,  trim  and  spray.  •»*«♦«—  «»*•  "*>•«»»«*  nf  A  "*‘,M 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Fears,  small  fruity  etc, 

We  sell  direct  only — al  about  half  agents'  pit 
absolutely  free.  Don’t  fall  to  write  for  a  c< 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  i 


Describes  and  pictures  our  immense  stock  of  Apples, 
unernes,  I'eacues,  roai  s,  »ui<m  umKi,r»!. — all  “  Wood  Quality  stock.  A I  SO  Oil  l  big 
stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds. 
We  sell  direct  on l //—at  about  half  agents’  prices.  We  will  send  this  book 


An  Advertisement 
to  Live  Fruit  Men 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease  by  tho  largest 
nursery  growers  in  New  York  Slate.  For  3:1  years  we  have  been  in  business  here  in 
Dansville  and  today  we  are  able  to  shin  you  direct  better  trees  than  ever  before  because 
we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve  our  methods.  We  mfognlzo  our  responsibility 
to  the  fruit,  grower  and  we  have  this  year  issued  a  novel  wholesale  catalogue  with  colored 
illustrations  i  hat  tells  the  tilings  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your 
free  copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  66  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  lias  lm<l  a  peculiar  year 
or  two  in  apple  growing,  I  suppose  wo 
are  as  well  situated  as  any  apple-growing 
district  for  cheap  freights  to  large  (Eu¬ 
ropean)  markets,  hut  we  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  black  spot  fungus  on  the  apple, 
due  to  our  moist  Springs.  I  would  judge 
about  0054  of  the  fruit  is  sprayed  in  some 
degree,  and  about  oUrA  sprayed  well.  In 
1014  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  spraying,  and 
as  the  season  was  favorable  for  clean 
fruit  we  were  satisfied,  though  the  aphis 
did  much  harm  and  tin'  crop  was  light. 

The  year  1015  has  unsettled  this  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  measure,  as,  this  season,  fruit 
was  badly  spotted  and  great  numbers  <>f 
the  little  apples  dropped  oil'.  We  had 
also  the  usual  outbreak  of  aphis. 

My  spraying  in  1014  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  my  neighbors,  using  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  Our  common  sprays  are  two  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  and  one  or  two  after 
they  drop.  Anyway,  in  1014,  my  apples 
were  extra  spotty  coin  pa  ml  to  my  usual 
standing  in  our  packing  company.  I  also 
had  a  severe  dose  of  aphis.  The  use  of 


Western  N.  Y,  Horticultural  Society 

Herbert  King  made  a  demonstration 
of  pruning  of  young  trees  in  forming  the 
head.  He  root-pruned  a  peach  tree  by 
making  a  clean  cut  of  large  fibrous  roots, 
shortening  about  one-third.  Next  he 
pruned  the  top  of  the*  one  year  old  tree  to 
a  whip.  With  a  two  year  old  tree  he 
pruned  the  roots  the  same  but  shortened 
the  top  18  inches  <>r  so,  and  cut  out  the 
large  leader  in  center,  leaving  live  or 
six  side  branches,  lie  would  prune  one- 
year-old  apple  trees  the  same  as  a  peach. 
With  two-year-old  trees  lie  pruned  to 
four  side  branches,  and  shortened  them 
out-half,  but  distributed  side  branches  as 
far  apart  as  practicable.  The  head  can¬ 
not  he  lowered  with  the  large  tree.  With 
a  larger  grow  ing  tree,  prune  lightly  each 
year,  leaviug  a  leader — just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  tree  in  good  form. 

I’rof.  Reddick  explained  that  the 
Smith-Lever  Federal  fund  is  available 
this  year  and  that  New  York's  portion  is 
about  $40,000,  This  annual  donation 
will  increase  so  that  eventually  it  will  he 
$1200.000,  The  speaker  thought  that  this 
money  could  he  used  to  no  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  operating  agricultural 
service  bureaus  such  as  he  had  outlined. 
The  automobiles  for  the  work  would 
have  to  be  furnished  by  the  farmers,  but 
if  the  farmers  really  wished  the  State  to 
operate  such  a  service,  this  should  he 
an  easy  thing  to  d<>. 

Freeman  Puttier,  of  Ontario.  X.  Y.. 
advised  that  two  or  three  weeks  before 
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Annapolis  l-'ores t.  Out.  Coburg 
Valley  ,V  Inn-know  Out. 


Maine  Apples 


Western  N.  V. 


via 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Montreal 

l’ortlunil 

New 

Y  ork 

Some 

Other 

Some 

Other 

ISoats 

I  »<  III  t  S 

Hunts 

Huji  t  s 

Inland  Rail  . 

.  .  $  .17 

$  .44 

$  .31 

$  .17 

$  .17 

$  .28 

$  .28 

Omni  Freight  . 

1.125 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

Dock  Dues  &  P.  F. 

I.  .Oil 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.Oil 

Cartage  . 

.10 

*  .10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Insurance . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Commission  5%  . . . . 

.18 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

Handling  . 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

$1.00 

$12.70 

$2.57 

$2.4.’! 

$2.08 

$2.54 

$2.70 

C'OMI’Al!  ATI V K  KXUKNXKS  fliOM  THE  ANNAPOLIS  \  AI.I.KY. 

1  'roin  mUMblO, 


tn  London 

Inland  Rail  . 

( >eenu  Freight  . 

Primage  . 

Dock  Freight  &  P.  I. 

( 'artage  . 

Insurance  . 

( Commission  . 

1  landling  (Charges  .  . 


Nova  Scotia  apples  reckoned 
shillings. 


1012-13 

.  11113-14 

1014.1.1 

mo.it; 

$  .16 

$  .16 

$  .10 

$  .17 

.60 

.66 

.78 

1.25 

.aq 

.03 

.04 

.08 

.08 

.  .08 

m 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.10 

.02 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.10 

.06 

.06 

.00 

$1.25 

$1.25 

$1.40 

$1.00 

1.1  shillings,  Ontario  and  American  at  18 


Pdaek  Leaf  40  apparently  was  about  as 
hard  on  the  foliage  as  the  aphis.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  was  not  pleased  with  my  results. 

In  1015  I  determined  t<»  go  hack  to 
1  Jordon ux  and  arsenate  of  lead.  For  the 
two  early  sprays  I  used  three  pounds 
copper  sulphate  and  six  pounds  lime  to 
50  (Winchester)  gallons  water.  After 
the  blossoms  dropped  1  used  two  pounds 
copper  sulphate  and  six  pounds  lime  to 
50  gallons  water.  This  gave  me  fruit 
which  is  60' r  to  70'-  No.  1  packed  from 
100  barrels  as  picked,  and  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  most  of  my  neighbors’.  From 
experiments  1  believe  the  lime  should  lie 
eight  pounds  to  50  gallons  and  that  then 
the  russetting  will  he  very  slight.  Our 
lime  is  very  pure,  and  this  may  not  al¬ 
ways  work  out  as  in  my  ease,  but  a  thick 
lime  wash  as  thick  as  would  go  through 
the  nozzles  has  had  a  most  beautiful  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  foliage  and  in  control  of 
aphis  where  they  were  plentiful. 

I  do  not  condemn  lime-sulphur,  as  on 
orchards  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  the 
injurious  effect  of  tin-  spray  is  overcomp. 
I  think  the  available  nitrogen  acts  as  a 
flywheel  to  take  the  tree  past  the  leaf 
injury  of  the  spray.  That  is  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  nitrate  of  soda  is  better  in  most 
cases  than  hone  meal,  etc.,  where  nitrogen 
is  required.  The  quantity  of  spray  ap¬ 
plied  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
cleanness  of  the  fruit.  In  future  I  shall 
wet  the  trees  more  than  in  the  past. 

( >nc  of  the  best  growers  round  here 
used  soluble  sulphur  in  a  small  way,  and 
was  sn  well  pleased,  he  intends  to  use  it 
extensively  next  year.  in  other  cases 
the  soluble  burnt  the  foliage,  due  per¬ 
haps  to  the  moist  season. 

To  illustrate  our  position  as  regards 
freight  rates  I  attach  the  above  table 
given  by  the  president  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Fruit  Growers,  and  printed  in 
the  “Cooperative  News"  of  Halifax,  N. 
S.  JOHN  BUCHANAN. 


i  lie  crop  of  peaches  ripened,  the  grower 
should  use  his  automobile  to  run  out 
along  some  R.  R.  line — say,  to  Utica— 
and  book  orders  with  retailers  in  every 
village  on  the  railway  for  the  delivery  of 
a  certain  number  of  baskets  of  fruit  at  a 
stated  price  by  freight  one,  two  or  throe 
days  of  each  week  during  the  season. 
Mr.  Fin  tier  would  then  make  arrange¬ 
ments  through  the  general  freight  agent 
of  the  railroad  from  the  point  of  ship 
inent  to  Utica  for  quick  car  shipment  to 
1  tica  and  tor  quick  transfer  of  the  fruit 
in  less  than  carload  lots  over  the  branch 
line.  He  said  that  this  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  would  eliminate  duplicate 
charges  ami  cartage  and  commissions, 
and  give  the  consumer  bettor  fruit  and 
the  grower  better  prices. 

]>r.  Felt.  State  Entomologist,  on  “Side 
Wovm  Injury  to  Apples  by  the  Codling 
Mutli,  ’  said  the  amount  of  side  injurv  in 
any  one  year  would  depend  on  the  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  done  regularly  in  previous 
years,  so  keeping  the  moth  under  con¬ 
stant  control.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
chain  lip  badly  infested  orchards  in  one 
season.  The  first  spraying  after  blos¬ 
soms  fall  is  ! he  most  effective  for  Codling 
moth,  hut  the  second  and  third  spraying 
where  there  is  danger  from  scab. 

<  )n  light,  sandy  soil,  the  apple  orchard 
should  bo  fertilized  with  stable  manure, 
and  cover  crops  to  put  in  humus,  said 
I’rof.  I  Iedriek. 

I’rof.  1  Iedriek  said  the  Delicious  and 
Crimes  Golden  cannot  he  profitably 
planted  in  a  commercial  orchard,  w.  it.  q. 


The  Fruit  Grower’s  Resting  Spells 

The  man  who  writes  of  the  quiet  easy 
life  mi  the  farm  in  the  Winter  ought  to 
live  here  a  while.  We  can  usually  count 
mi  a  few  days’  rest  between  apple  thin¬ 
ning  and  apple  picking,  and  wo  often 
take  a  few  days  off  after  the  appb-s  are 
picked,  but  outside  nf  that  there  is  some 
important  job  to  be  done  every  day,  and 
uur  problem  is  not  so  much  what  to  do  to 
keep  busy  as  what  can  he  put  off  until 
some  other  time.  A.  e  W 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Many  back-to-the-landers  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  they  can  get  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  going,  sell  the  fruit  in  October  and 
then  play  for  five  months  on  the  proceeds. 


King’s  Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


1ZING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  of  Dansville, 
^  N.Y.,  was  the  first  nursery  firm  in  America  to  give 
the  planter  a  real  guarantee  of  genuineness  of  variety. 


I  he  best  proof  of  our  supremacy  in  this 
matter  of  guaranteed  trees  is  that  five 
more  mail  order  nurseries  have  followed 
our  leadership  and  have  printed  our 
guarantee  in  their  catalogues,  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  words  used  by  us  since 
we  introduced  it,  as  follows: 


Our  Guarantee 

QUr  tQ 

reach  you  in  a  live,  thrifty  condition,  and  to  be 
free  from  all  plant  diseases. 

Second :  Should  any  tree  not  prove  true  to 
name  as  represented  by  us,  we  will  make  good 
the  buyer  s  loss  1  - :  reason  thereof  at  any  time 
wilhin  ten  years  from  the  date  of  purchase.  In 
event  we  cannot  agree,  we  shall  each  appoint  one 
arbiter,  who  shall  choose  the  third,  and  the  award 
of  the  majority  shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties, 
flj  As  we  lead  the  way  for  other  nurserymen  in 
giving  a  broad  guarantee,  so  do  we  lead  in  the 
superior  excellence  of  ourtreesand  of  our  seivice. 


Martin  King,  Sr.,  Founder  of  the  Business 


First— Soil 


,|  ltm\i  First— Soil 

jl  ;  JlW  f«''  1  1,01  gU8!  the  Upper  Genesee 

_  fikl  V'\\j  A  IrMjl  Valley  on  land  that  our  father,  Martin  King.  Sr., 

bought  in  the  early  90' s,  when  it  was  practically 
J  W  I  a  virgin  forest.  This  land  is  deep,  mellow,  heavy, 

a  '  *  *  IKJfli  and  rich  — produces  trees  with  deep  roots,  firm, 

V  KvI  ‘  close  texture,  and  hardiness.  The  best  means 

T  Wfti  ran  ’  that  modern  nursery  practice  commends  have 

’(  fin  (SI  ifSB  'Swaft  been  used  by  us  in  developing  these  lands  to  the 

\  w  W  EgK  YaISS  ?y  highest  state  of  fertility.  Our  trees  show  the 

\  S  \  jfl  W  '.W'  -y  ,+  result  of  these  long  years  of  experience  and  fore- 

is  i  I  \  jW  .  sight,  Leading  orchardists  and  horticulturists 

.  H  ‘if  | !.  W  “lit  ml  everywhere  declaie  that  our  soils  are  the  best  in 

l  '*  '-W  Hil  If  ^'e  WOr^  *°r  8ro'v'n8  nursery  stock. 

_  fi  jyjyLjii  Second— Climate  S 

w ter  winds  from  Lake  Ontario,  sweeping  clear  and 
l-  ™  -  "*  clean  over  fifty  miles  until  they  strike  the  undulat- 

Marit*  King,  Jr..  Preteoi  Me»tf  af  the  Calmest  mg  slopes  of  our  hill  farms  at  an  elevation  of 

1400  feel  above  sea  level,  impart  vitality  and  vigor  to  our  trees,  which  give  them  a  distinctive 
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Martin  King,  Jr.,  Present  Mead  of  the  business 


merit  in  every  orchard  East  of  the  Mississippi  where  they  are  grown  today. 

TL!«J  -  til - B - L!  -  Two  generations  of  thought,  study, 

y o  —  inf orxmansn  d  and tests’ s° to maiie °ur uees a fin- 

B  II 1 1  U  WWVI  1%  III  II II  v  Mil  I#  ished  produt1  X)1  the  accu;nulated 

experience  of  the  Genesee  Valley  nurserymen  has  been  studied,  co-ordinated  and  sifted  down, 
by  King  Brothers.  Every  member  of  the  firm  lias  been  specially  trained  at  home  and  in  the 

best  schools  in  our  country  for  their  life  work  of  growing,  handling,  and  selling  trees. 

Climate-Soil -Workmanship- ?R'ENEg 

Record  for  38  Years 

Abroad  and  at  home,  throughout  the  country,  oui  thirty-eight  year  record  for  integrity  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  still  stands  any  test.  A  trial  order  from  you  this  spring  will  show  you  how  promptly,  courteously, 
and  efficiently  we  serve  our  thousands  of  customers.  Our  files  contain  hundreds  of  letters  like  this: 


TESTIMONIALS 

In  tlie  Spill uc  «»f  1011  I  pui^hased  WJ 
Northern  Spy  trees  nrni  I  am  srlad  to 
report  that  ev«*ry  one  of  th*m  lived. 

CHA5.  L.  TODD. 

Ilurtwiek  Seminary,  N.Y. 

The  1400  American  Arbor  Vitae  were 
fine  trees,  ami  reached  us  in  line  uon.li* 
tion.—  November  12,  1016. 

R.  F.  PKW,  President. 

Niles  Union  Cemetery  Asst*., 

Niles,  O. 

The  2000  Perfection  Currant'*  enrne  in 
prime  condition  first -class  alack,  with 
the  best  root  system  thul  it  would  be 


TESTIMONIALS 

possible  to  grow  on  iwo-your  Currants— 
November  15.  1915. 

V/ILLARD  K.  WARNER. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

In  reply  to  your*  ot’  recent  date,  will 
nay  that  the  traeS  I  purchased  from  you 
last  ipliiiK  were  pei  f**«*tly  <jti.* factory  in 
every  way,  and  all  made  rt  line  summer's 
UTOWth.  I  w  *11  seUll  unollmr  order  in  a 
tew  days,  urn!  have  no  doubt  but  that 
friends  in  thi*  OciirltburhiKni  will  join  and 
seod  :»t  the  *»nio  time  -January  1)1,1916 
SAMUKI.  1*.  RRIOMTM AN. 

Cate  Keeper,  Massachusetts  State 
Grange,  Wcsrport.  Massachusetts. 


TRADEMARK 


Careful  Attention  Given  to 
Even  The  Smallest  Orders 

Bargains  in 
Collections 

COLLECTION  No.  2 
King’s  Parcel  Post  Collection  of  Fruit 
Trees,  $1.20 

All  Fine,  Select,  Thrifty  Trees;  Size  2-year.  3  to  4  feet, 
except  Peaches,  1-year,  2Vt  to  3  feet 

1  \\ ’inter  Banana  Apple 
1  McIntosh  Red  Apple 
1  B.ir|tclt  Pear  _ 

1  I.ate  Hardy  Peat 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 
1  Early  Richmond  Sour  Cherry 
1  Bing  Sweet  Cherry  1  I.ombard  I’lum 
1  Hlzgeiald  Peach  1  Early  Crawford  Peach 

10  Trees-Special  Price  by  Express,  90c., 
Delivered  by  Parcel  Posl,  $1.20 

discount  from  this  collection  price  will  be 
allowed  lor  cash  orders  sent  to  u«  before  March  20th 


Do  not  buy  trees  anywhere  until  you  send  us  your 

planting  list  FOR  QUOTATIONS  AT 

Rock  Bottom 

Vl|  ■  for  ten  trees  and  plants 

m/B  JY I  ^  ft  ft  or  a  carload  and  have 
fj  1  G  Im  BB  read  our  new  '916  cata¬ 

log.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors,  and  gives  a  true,  scientific  de¬ 
scription  of  our  135  varieties  of  fruit  Bees;  95 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  together  with  a  splendid 
assoitment  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens,  climbing  vines,  hedge  plants,  peonies,  and 
roses.  This  beautiful  catalog  is  free;  write  us 
for  your  copy  today. 

King  Bros . 
Nurseries 

Box.  7  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

I  “It  Is  Cheapest  To  Buy  The  Best” 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 
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"BIG  1 

BERRY  BOOK 

i  FREE* 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


this.  To  make  real  light  syrup  and  sugar 
one  needs  to  watch  the  evaporator  closely, 
skimming  and  wiping  the  sides  of  the 
evaporator  with  a  wet  cloth  to  keep  out 
every  possible  speck  that  will  darken  it. 
Run  the  sap  low  and  keep  the  fire  hot 
(don't  let  it  burn  now).  The  deeper  the 
sap  is  run  and  the  slower  the  lire  the 
darker  the  syrup.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  not  to  have,  it  too  light  colored,  after 
all.  Last  Spring  father  sent  INK)  pounds 
of  maple  sugar,  put  up  in  10-ponnd  pails, 
to  a  brother  out  West.  He  said  it  was 
so  light  the  people  were  a  little  suspicions, 
hut  as  he  vouched  for  its  purity  he  hud 
no  difficulty  in  selling  it  all  at  115  cents  a 
pound.  The  syrup  is  drawn  oil'  into  pails 
and  left,  to  settle  before  sugaring-oiT.  The 
sugar  and  syrup  is  never  put  into  the 
cellar.  If  your  maple  trees  are  in  swampy 
land  better  have  it  drained. 

Vermont.  lr.  souTirwowm. 


Growing  Cabbage  and  Tomatoes 

I  am  located  in  a  community  with 
very  good  markets  for  cabbage  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Will  you  give  information  mi  tin* 
culture  of  these  two  plants?  I  have  State 
road  to  the  town  of  Caibondalc  (20.000). 
which  is  only  six  miles,  and  am  only  20 
miles  from  Scranton  with  Stale  road  all 
the  way:  you  can  readily  see  with  an 
auto  truck  a  man  has  excellent  markets. 
I  am  operating  a  200-acre  dairy  farm.  I 
have  about  20  acres  of  sandy  red  shale 
which  is  well  drained  and  can  be  worked 
early;  will  be  able  to  give  this  land  a 
good  dressing  with  cow  manure.  Could 
volt  give  me  advice  as  to  culture  and  fer¬ 
tilizer?  P.  A.  D. 

Way  mart.  Pa. 

Here  in  South  Jersey  we  find  our 
greatest,  profits  in  early  tomatoes  and 
grow  Karliunu  exclusively.  For  a  retail 
market  where  earliness  is  not  so  essen¬ 
tial  Bonny  Best  makes  a  more  desirable 
variety.  We  sow  our  tomato  seed  about 
February  20  in  a  hothouse,  then  along 
the  first  of  April  the  young  plants  are 
transferred  to  cold  frames  and  from  there 
to  the  field  about  May  1st  to  10th.  If 
•  on  were  not  over  anxious  to  get  the  very 
earliest,  tomatoes  you  could  start  the 
plants  in  a  hotbed  or  even  cold  frame  and 
set  them  in  the  field  as  “pull-up'*  and  not 
“block*’  plants.  The  extra  transplanting 
could  be  avoided.  These  “pull-up**  plants 
are  far  less  expensive  to  grow  aud  set, 
and  when  extreme  earliness  is  not  desired 
they  are  all  right.  The  main  thing  is  to 
have  them  well  hardened  off  or  stocky. 
Tomatoes  require  plenty  of  plant  food. 
The  soil  should  be  broadcast  with  manure, 
at  the  rate  of  10  tons  or  more  per  acre, 
and  then  400  to  1.000  pounds  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer  having  about  ■!  per  cent,  nitrogen  and 
S  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  used  ns  a  side 
dressing  after  plants  are  set.  We  set 
our  tomatoes  in  rows  4Vj  feet  apart  each 
way.  Thoroughness  of  cultivation  will  do 
much  toward  bringing  out  a  full  crop. 

('abbage  also  requires  a  soil  well  filled 
with  manure.  In  addition  some  high- 
grade  fertilizer  drilled  in  the  row  at  the 
rate  of  000  pounds  per  acre  together  with 
Thorough  cultivation  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial.  For  the  early  crop  we  find  nothing 
ahead  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Plants 
should  be  set  just  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible,  and  the  plants  should  be  well 
hardened.  We  grow  ours  in  a  cold  frame 
and  sow  the  seed  about  November  20. 
Where  this  has  not  been  done,  the  next 
best  plan  would  be  to  start  them  in  hot¬ 
beds  and  transfer  to  cold  frames  to  har¬ 
den  off-  before  planting.  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  can  be  grown  in  rows  2(4  feet 
apart  and  plants  IK  inches  in  the  row. 
Other  varieties  and  the  later  crop  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  distance.  With  either 
of  these  crops  we  find  the  essentials  to  be 
strong  plants,  thorough  cultivation  and  a 
rich  soil.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happiness  gP© 
They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 

VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS — Thfc  best  Strawberries, 
CACO  and  IDEAL— The  best  Grapes. 

CARRIE  and  OREGON -The  best  Gooseberries. 


JOY — The  best  ami  biggest  Blackberry. 

JUMBO  and  BRILLIANT  Best  Raspberries. 

EVER YBODY’SCURRANT  Bestfoi  everybody 

MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and 
describes  with  prices  all  “the  good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It  gives 
instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  I  am 
giving  away.  The  catalog  also  describes  the  best  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  Evergreen  Trees,  Shade  and"  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and 
Garden  Roots.  It  is  free. 

Large  plants  for  quirk  results  a 
special  failure.  !MI  acres:  year 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

erries— Free  Berries. 

Gives-resuhs  of  our30  years  exper- 
ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  bow  to 
r  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  true-te-name  small  fruit  plants  are 

hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 

to  their  culture.  Several 

varieties  for  your  soil  and  ggr— r 

climate.  Packed  fresh  for 

shipment.  Send  for  the  ItQuifiWfcmi 


The  Balll 
*  Seedand  i 
i  Plant  Forcer 


Makes 

Your  Garden 
weeks  abend. 
Cheap 
enough  to 
;  use  'em 
\  by  the 
1000. 


Corn  Fodder  for  Mulch 

Would  it  he  ndvisable  to  put  old  corn 
fodder  around  peaeli  and  apple  trees? 
If  so,  how  much  per  tree?  Does  it  con¬ 
tain  any  fertilizer  value  and  if  so  how 
much?  A  neighbor  has  about  eight  or 
10  tons  in  a  stack  which,  he  says,  I 
may  have  for  the  carting.  It  is  veal* 
before  last  crop,  and  too  moldy  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Would  it  pay  for  carting  for  its 
fertilizer  value?  Would  it  be  better  for 
trees  nr  for  corn?  w.  S. 

Xiuntie  Hill,  Conn. 

Take  all  the  corn  fodder  you  can  get 
and  pile  it  around  the  trees.  Such  fod¬ 
der  will  contain  a  little  more  plant  food 
to  the  ton  than  stable  manure,  although, 
of  course,  it  is  not  as  available  until  the 
stalks  decay.  The  plant  food  in  it,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  give  the  only  value.  The 
stalks  themselves  rotting  around  the  tree 
will  serve  as  a  mulch  or  covering  on  the 
ground  and  prove  very  useful.  Wo 
should  handle  them  in  quantity  about  as 
we  would  manure,  putting  20  or  40 
pounds  of  the  decayed  stalks  around  each 
tree.  Do  not  put  the  stalks  up  too  close 
to  the  tree  trunk,  for  that  will  moan  a 
chance  for  vermin  to  work  under  and 
gnaw  the  trees.  Keep  them  about  a 
foot  away  from  the  tree  trunk.  Just 
put  them  on  top  of  the  sod  or  open 
ground,  and  let  them  alone  to  decay 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  handle  the 
trees,  and  we  will  certainly  see  results 
in  tree  growth. 


Send  for  my  beautifully  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK  “  How  to  grow 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CROPS 

EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER  HAD  BEFORE.” 

It  shows  you  the  marvelous  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  my  methods. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  book.  Let  me  send  you 
your  copy  now. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K„  Glenside,  Pa. 


PHONES 

StgaW'b  e  rry  Pla  n  ts 


1 1 give  (ho  big,  sweet,  Juicy 
berries  that  you  have  tried 
\  ''r£f&F£?t  to  buy  nt  the  store  but  eould  not 
kind.  s.  <  smiie  plants  this  spring 
yg .oftpieJIv \  and  raise  y,»»e  own  Strawberries. 

Our  New  Catalogue 

tells  yen  just  how  to  plant,  culll- 
vatenml  can  for  the  fruit.  TJefteriplivO 
j  list  oral]  «woi!  Straw  berries.  Poaches  and 
Apples.  Write  today  for  »  free  copy. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Bex  R,  Allen,  Md. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


TOWVsr.Nli  s  PLANTS  held  the  world's  record,  over 
SoOOO.lHMVem  KsMi  .superb,  and  Progressive  strawberry 
plants  in  loss  than  13  Mouths  from  lime  plants  voro  set. 

»  ,  —  .  ,  This  book  lull,  •■plains  our  20th 

•  kjr  I  century  methods  in  groMlnu 


STRAWBERRIES 


UiudjKiUiinl  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 

■  VjTJw  unlike  nay  other  catalog  lists  all 
the  best  varieties  ol  small  fruits 
tFtSEBt  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 

plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee 

- — ■  To  ptoie-o  you  or  money  refunded. 

Worth  its  weight  iu  gold,  .sviul  postal  today  to 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Salisbury,  Md„  Dept.  25 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  «S7. 

000  Palmetto  asparagus  routs  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  lor  lMU'i  PrieftLiSt  ail  kinds  seeds  and  plants. 

CAI.KI1  IttXHiS  &  SON  -  flw-swnhl,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants  w!n'etu"“ 

All  kinds  Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus  t  ools,  etc  , 
direct  front  nursery  to  you  H  agent's  prleex. 
Hatlsliiet  Ion  liuaranteetf.  Big  t 'utulog  I  I! ICE. 

G.  1.  BUNTING  8  SONS.  Bax  I ,  SELBYVItLE.  DEL. 


SET  JOHNSON  S  PLANTS  and  grow  large,  fancy  straw¬ 
berries.  Wo  guarantee  our  plants  irno-io-tratne, 
and  to  p|e.-tsM  you.  or  y.oir  mutiny  refnildnd .  Writo 
today  lor  nttr  IlMleatalog  It  <  Free.  Worth  dollars 
to  ymi.  E.  \V  .  Johnson  *  tiro.,  Nttlislntry,  Md. 


S»r?biing  Honey 

Wo  have  had  a  present  of  quite  a 
large  amount  of  honey  in  the  comb.  IIow 
can  I  strain  it?  In  preserve  jars,  it 
would  keep  indefinitely,  Would  it  not? 

West  Chester,  l‘a.  a.  E.  r. 

1  wonder  why  you  wi.su  to  strain  the 
honey.  Comb  honey,  if  kept  in  a  warm 
dry  place,  will  keep  indefinitely,  some¬ 
times  for  years.  If  kept  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  or  damp  cellar,  it  would  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  in  time  it.  might  possibly  sour. 
In  a  warm,  dry  place  there  is  no  such 
danger.  When  kept  for  a  long  time 
about  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  comb 
honey  is  the  granulation  of  the  liquid 
honey  in  tile,  cells.  This  does  not  ruin 
it,  by  any  means,  for  many  people  like 
granulated  comb  honey.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  not  like  granulated  comb 
honey  it  is  very  easy  to  liquefy  the  honey 
and  melt  the  wax,  thus  separating  the 
two.  Place  the  honey  in  a  can  which  is 
surrounded  by  hot  water,  no  hotter  than 
100  degrees  F.,  and  keep  up  this  tempera¬ 
ture  until  the  wax  has  melted  and  the 
honey  has  liquefied,  then  set  it  away  to 
cool.  In  24  hours  the  wax  may  be  lifted 
off  the  top  of  the  lionoy  in  a  solid  layer, 
and  the  honey  below  will  be  clear  and 
free  from  granulation. 

But  perhaps  you  prefer  liquid  honey 
without  the  comb.  Yon  can  separate 
the  wax  anti  honey  by  the  heating  method 
mentioned  above,  or  you  can  cut  out  the 
combs,  place  them  in  strong  cheese-cloth 
bags  and  press  out  the  honey  in  a  com¬ 
mon  lard  press  or  eheoso  press.  The 
pressure,  should  be  applied  very  slowly 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  honey  runs 
out.  The  pressed  wax  may  then  be 
melted  up  and  run  into  little  molds. 

E.  R.  ROOT. 


“  SUPERB 99  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  lias  real  merit.  Read  w hat 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free 

WIIXAKI)  B.  K1J.I.K,  .  Swedvslsoro,  NT,  J. 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


Warfield*  at  $  1,50  per  1000.  The  best  berry  grown.  1 00 
•the f  van# fie*  J»»wl  EverOearvr*:  »*iiaU  fr.iit  plants.  All  plants 
guaranteed.  "i^taluguti^lNo. M 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  ZQ  Allegan.  Midi. 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

riant*  give  satisfaction.  Price.  $1.50  to  $U  per 
1  111)11.  Write  to.iay  uml  save  mot),  y.  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PKltlHIK,  -  Box  go,  Stuwoll,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  •,Kv"< 

also  Asparagus  ronis.  Raspberry  and  Dtnv  berry 
plants.  Horseradish.  Sc  d  Corn.  Cow  Putts.  Vegetable 
plums.  Eggs  for  hutching.  CATALOG  Klim:. 

J.  K I  I l-T'Oltl*  II AM..  If hodenlulc.  Mil.,  Iltpt.  * 


Making  Maple  Sugar 

Will  you  give  detailed  information 
about  the  work  in  the  sap  season,  about 
the  best  methods  to  boil  the  sap.  how  deep 
to  bore  the  holes  in  the  trees,  etc.  E.  K. 

I'lutt  Clove.  N.  Y. 

“I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet  1” 
The  boys  begin  to  think  it  is  time  to  make 
maple  sugar  again.  They  have  such  fun 
gathering  the  sap.  They  can  never  wait 
for  the  buckets  to  fill;  indeed.  I  think 
the  best  sugar  makers  never  do,  they 
empty  often.  It.  lias  a  sugar  orchard  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  sloping  down 
to  the  White  River.  The  soft  maples  are 
never  tapped.  Two  buckets  arc  some¬ 
times  bung  on  one  first:  growth  tree,  but 
the  second  growth  tree  lias  first  place 
in  the  sugar-maker’s  heart. 

The  sugar  house  is  well  ventilated.  The 
buckets  are  all  covered.  The  spouts  are 
modern.  The  holes  in  trees  are  made  one 
inch  deep,  with  a  half-inch  auger  (  R.  calls 
it  a  one-lmlf  inch  bit),  just  deep  enough 
to  drive  the  spouts  in  anil  bold  up  the 
buckets.  The,  sap  is  strained  when  it  goes 
into  the  gathering  tank,  then  again  before 
it  goes  into  the  storage  tank  for  the  evap¬ 
oration.  The  firebox  is  quite  deep,  and 
plenty  of  wood  to  keep  the  fire  a  hum¬ 
ming.  The  quicker  the  sap  is  boiled  the 
lighter  color  the  syrup. 

There  are  gauges  one  can  use  that  tell 
when  to  syrup-off  and  when  to  sugar-off, 
but  R.  knows  by  experience  when  to  do 


“PROGRESSIVE’’,  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS’*, 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES.  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN.  WICH. 


fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed  -Jtf  W 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Borya,  Vinr.laiul,N.J. 


y.  K,.  Plante  Sri  flu  t"T  bine.  Untiring 
■  I  Jr  of  KCl  vjrrfeliuN  iiicimllinr  tint 

L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  86,  Md. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY  Vs^*5t 

scribed  on  OJir  new 
catalog  along  with  all  the  best  old  unit  now  sorts 
Chesapeake,  only  *5  pur  M.|  .Joe.  $Z.5(I;  otlmr  good 
sorta-fS.  SI.AYMAKI  ltA  SON, Wyoming,  l>el. 


TREES- WHOLESALE 

Small  Fruits,  etc.  Hardy  Stock-  No  Scale.  True  To 
Liilicl,  H.'ifisfaotinn  Guaranteed.  Wholesale  1'ricoList  free. 
Lotus  Jl.  turn:,  tlUJIll.i.NU  XCRSKUIKS,  JoIimUhvii,  n.  V. 


T  have  a  lino  lot  of  all  tho 

Leading  Varieties  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

at  Price*  to  Please  everybody,  Tomato  and  Cabbage 
Plants  in  season.  It.  IlA  It  it  EXT,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


~  ^  ^  l  EXTRA  FINF,  FUFIT 
non  PLANTS  AND  VINKS 
1  V/  'X  /  FOIL  S  A  I.  E.  Prices 

Pant  I..  lleggiin.Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


reasonable 


Includes  the  practical, 
-Alfifl  proved  varieties  of  fruit, 
small  fruits,  vines,  etc. 
(/r&*apU41  Tells  how  to  riant  -shows 
most  successful  orcharding 
*1  methods.  Describes  and 
fcjgU  illustrates  rn  culors  the 
toKSS  special  group  of 

100  berry  plants  tor  $2 

«  which  vicld  largely  from 
May  till  frost. 

FREE — Write  today  for  your  copy 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  31  -  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


r,,.!!.  Finrsl  and  hest  plants  grown,  A! 
I  Mills,  kind*,  also  l-arm  Seed,  etc.  1 20C 

1  I  LSI  I VI  ^cfcSi  40  page  catalog  free. 

SCARFF,  Box  C,  New  Carlisle,  O 


THRIFTV 

GRAPE 


VINES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  P*\8oBoo 

Truthful  end  Valuable  illustrated  catalogue  tree. 

Worth  SS  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


FRUIT 


A 


THE  MAILBAG 


Note  two  trees  in  this  row  trussing.  Compare 
size  and  appearance  o'f  trees  with  those  at  the 
fight,  planted  in  blasted  holes. 


Parcel-post  Eggs 

What  stops  ojiji  lie  taken  to  make  a 
good  sol iti  complaint  and  to  insure  safety 
in  shipping  eggs  by  pa  reel  post?  I  have 
purchased  some  standard  parcel  post 
boxes,  advertised  in  Tm  K.  In.  V..  which 
I  believe  ought  to  be  safe  for  shipping. 
<>n  three  occasions  I  have  sent  eggs  in  the 
.".-dozen  containers,  labeled  with  targe  red 
slickers  reading  “Eggs.”  from  Whippany 
to  Jersey  City  to  different,  parties.  In  one 
case  10  eggs  were  completely  run  out  and 
eight  cracked;  in  the  second  about  eight 
ran  out  and  one  in  the  htird.  As  there  is 
unite  a  bit  of  space  in  the  partitions,  I 
wrapped  each  egg  separately  in  order  to 
avoid  any  mishaps.  tin  one  case  the 
cover  was  ripped  off.  It  seems  to  me  they 
could  exercise  a  great  deal  more  care  in 
handling  eggs.  I  am  trying  to  make  a 
living  in  this  way.  but  find  it  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  sit  the  rate  it  has  been  going, 
for  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  some  pro¬ 
tection.  c.  K. 

Whippany,  X.  ,T. 

This  printing  of  your  letter  hero  with 
your  name  and  address  is  about  the  most 
forcible  protest  you  can  make.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  collect  the  testimony  about  the 
broken  packages  and  send  it  with  a  good, 
strong  letter  right  to  the  Fourth  Assist¬ 
ant  Post  master-!  rcneral  at  Washington, 
et  .all  who  have  lmd  similar  trouble  join 
in  this.  Personally,  we  doubt  if  there 
will  be  much  improvement  so  long  as  they 
use  Ihii/.i  for  carrying  the  mail.  We  should 
.ill  insist  that  h.iim/tri-s  are  used  for  such 
packages. 


/  Make  Your 
WasteAcres 
Produce 


Row  at  left  planted  in  spade-dug  holes — at  right  in  blasted  holes. 


Clear  that  idle  land.  Re¬ 
move  the  stumps  and 
boulders.  Straighten  the 
crooked  creeks.  Improve 
your  soil.  Increase  your 
crops  and  the  value  of 
your  farm.  Remove  the 
handicaps  that  hinder  your 
work  and  profits. 


“Blasting  Holes  for  Planting 
Makes  Stronger,  Better  Trees 


says  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  Mt,  Cory,  Ohio,  owner 
of  the  19  year  old  orchard  shown  above,  “  t  rees  in 
blasted  holes  grow  faster  and  bear  earlier  than  trees 
in  spade-dug  holes.  Blasting  breaks  up  the  subsoil 
and  permits  a  deeper,  stronger  root  growth,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  the  trees  being  blown  down.” 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

will  help  you  clear  land  quickly, 
easily  and  cheaply.  Get  those 
unproductive  acres  in  working 
order  now  and  crop  them  early 
this  spring.  Thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  a  wonderful  help. 
Big  Book  Free 

contains  188  pages  of  interesting 
facts.  Explains  the  use  of  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  for  land  clearing,  sub¬ 
soiling,  ditching,  tree  planting  and 
many  other  things,  and  tells  how  this 
modern  farm  help  has  solved  for  other 
farmers  the  very  problems  that  perhaps 
now  bother  you.  Write  today  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  30-F 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Blast  holes  for  your  fruit  trees 
with  Atlas  and  get  hardy, 
early  -  bearing  trees.  You 
can  do  the  work  without 
danger  or  trouble.  Simply 
punch  a  hole,  load  it,  light  a 
fuse  and  the  work  is  dune! 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  sold  by 
dealers  near  you.  Get  it  for 
removing  stumps  and  bould¬ 
ers — for  blasting  ditenes — for 
breaking  up  the  subsoil  and 
liberating  rich  plant  food.  It 
is  cheap  and  easy  to  use. 


Express  vs.  Parcel  Post 

■Inst  ft  word  to  illustrate  what  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  express  lines  viiiiht 
mean  to  the  people:  <  >n  November  2.2 
last  M.  Ward  &  l’o.  of  your  city  sent  me 
by  American  Express  a  small  corn  shelter, 
which  failed  to  come  to  hand  in  so  long 
a  time  that  1  asked  them  to  send  another, 
which  they  did.  by  parcel  post..  The  two 
shelters  carne  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  one  by  American  Express  cost  for 
transportation  77  cents,  the  one  by  parcel 
post,  exactly  the  same  tiling,  cost  ’it  cents. 
What  do  yon  know  about  that?  A.  it. 

West  Pike,  Pm, 

II.  N.  Y. — We  have  both  sides  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  Some  figures  show  that  for 
certain  distances  express  is  cheaper, 
others  prove  the  case  for  parcel  post. 
Government  ownership  ought  to  give 
cheaper  service,  but  it  would  not  unless 
the  people  took  more  direct  interest  in 
politics  than  they  do  now. 


Mail  Coupon  for  "Better  Farming"  Book 

Our  illustrated  book  “Better  Farming  '  fcll9  hove 
lo  save  time  and  save  money  in  many  kinds  of  larra 
work.  Ask  for  it  today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office* :  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sale9  Offices.  Birmingham.  Boston.  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxvtile,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me  your  74-pagc  book  "Better  Farming.” 
t  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RN14 

I _ I  Slump  Blasting 

I  Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Planting; 
Ditch  Digtjinjs 
Quarrying-Mirwng 


Name 


Address 


lITUI  I  I  need  from  nursery  to  planter.  S:Te  delivery,  personal  attention  ol 
OH  |l  |  PfllllTO  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO  21" 
uM  ALL  rn  Ul  IS  FIVE  VARIETIES  — just  what'9  needed  for  the  home  garden.  Jc 
*  T,  "  ■  w  Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint-  11 

went  at  fruit  In  gf  time.  Get  our  illustrated  catalog,  mailed  frets  upon  request. 

_ WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wellsloy  Avenue,  Danavlllo,  N.  Y. 


Ornamental*,  Evergreens,  Shade 

Treea.Teated  Seed,  Vines,  Berry  Bustl¬ 
es.  ICverbloorning  Roses,  Cannas  ami 
gorgeous  bedding  plants.  Hardy  Pcr- 
en  unis  that  Inst  for  yours—  all  offered  di- 
root  to  you  from  Atnorlca’ti  grower*. 

8 Meet,  robin*!  Block;  over  l‘JX)  »uti  h  nlon^  j 
If  k  *  J'Mu,  7  kind*  of  Moil*  4K  ktcftiIiOuhoh.  ’ 
lip  to  15 1  curloful*  fmUl  sourly.  No  rink,  f 
Safe  arrival  aad  satisfaction  Riiarantuod,  ft 


rLet  us  Help  You  Grow  1 
Fruit  for  Profit  ' 

Get  our  great  FREE  Fruit  Book.  It  tells 
you  everything  about  fruit  and  how  to 
grow  it.  Deal  direct  with  the  growers. , 
L  Guarantee  with  every  purchase.  Reilly  k 
Vtxecs  are  true  to  name.  Write  to-day 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  jf 
153  R  silly  Rd.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Track  of  Clippings 

I  womlii*  if  it  would  ho  of  interest  to 
you  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I 
handle  clippings  and  items  of  interest 
from  Thk  It.  X.  V.  and  other  publica¬ 
tions?  Years  ago  I  bound  the  papers,  ami 
while  this  gave  st  very  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  the  trouble  was  that  items  regarding 
associated  topics  were  widely  separated. 
Next  came  the  scrap  book.  The  many 
faults  of  this  system  were:  1 — It  is 
impossible  to  know  the  space  to  allot  each 
subject.  *J  It  is  bulky  to  handle.  3 — It 
is  not  always  convenient  to  paste  items, 
and  many  are  lost.  -1  Out-of-date  mat¬ 
ter  tn  tst  remain  in  book.  ,r>  When  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  are  on  lurth  sides  of  page 
one  must  be  discarded. 

The  system  1  am  now  using  is  to  file 
the  clippings  in  envelopes  under  a  loose 
card  index,  using  card  indexes.  I  use  a 
f*xS  envelope  in  standard  file,  but:  any  en¬ 
velope  can  be  used  and  a  box  easily  mafic 
to  hold  the  envelopes.  The  advantages 
of  this  system  are  many.  First,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  headings  is  unlimited.  When  one 
envelope  becomes  filled  it  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  subheadings.  For  instance,  an 
envelope  headed  “1‘miltry"  may  be  divided 
Into  “Feeding,"  “Chicks.”  u Houses, "  etc. 
Again,  one  may  cross-index  the  envelopes, 
so' that  if  an  item  regarding  poultry  has 
something  regarding  vegetables  on  its 
back  it  may  he  tiled  in  “Poultry"  and  a 
note  made  on  the  “Vegetable"  envelope  to 
“see  Poultry."  Old  matter  may  be  easily 
thrown  awn.v.  One  may  clip  at  any  time, 
and  when  convenient  tile  the  items  in  the 
proper  envelopes,  l’.y  using  this  system 
the  matter  is  always  up-to-date,  easily 
found,  and  in  convenient  shape  to  handle. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
amount  of  matter  cut  from  Tiik  It.  N.  V. 
is  over  three  times  that  from  any  other 
paper.  \v.  u.  (trims. 

Massachusetts. 


Photo-Catalog  FREE! 


COR  SALE-SEED  POTATOES-OovtTftlld  Comity 
'  Puhatu  Growers'  Association  (Three  years  stand- 
iiiL'.  Stork  i  nom  sehn'll'd ,  treated. bhlfid, and  sp raved 
fields.  KM.  Cruiiiptoii,s..c'r,  iai.j  u.iIoukI  st„  Cortland,  N.Y, 


Telle  ell  about  planting  nnd  euro. 
Tr  cos  end  uceurtito  deceripidoftit  <>C 
th  Drntnle  of  choice  varieties.  Spe. 
cul  offer*  on  birth  ct»m1o  collections,  . 
Bead,  Hunt,  Kr-r,  Frnit  nnd  (Ini  i-  I 
rneiitju TireOotnloc. |fr>  piit-e*  fully  * 
illustratfst.iH'BtEKEElW  ritotoduy.  ' 


Low  Pr'co*.  Take  no  eh.  :v*~-by  (towing  damag'd 
I  >1  local  seed  this  year.  C 


HPHi  Make  hiK  money  by 

H  a*  |M sowing  our  guru  nnti'eii  Northern 
iMf  fUL  Wh  nni!  Cnilmln  Seed  Ont*  Hr 

tra  fine  I'ur.  Hr.d  Quality. 
™  Wonderful  yields,  He  sore 

nnd  get  our  low  paces.  also  our  valuable  Profit  ■Shnrlng 
Kxehisive  Field  and  Grn&s  Seed  Guide  with  samples  you 
wnnt  Free.  Address  AMERICAN  MUTUAL  tsia.li  COMPANY. 
Ilept.  SCO  43rd  and  Robey  fit.,  ChiriiKO,  Illinois. 


YOUNGEST  BEARING  PEACH-JtKSt;^ 

than  any  other.  100  peaches  front  one  tree  fifteen 
months  after  planting  repot  ted  by  Missouri  Grower 
A  marvel  of  production.  Send  your  name  for  full 
information  ami  fruit  book. 

WINFIELD  M  IlSERIES,  8ux  26.  Winfield,  Kan 


FRUIT  TREES 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O',  have 
a  large  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Bulbs.  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
prices,  write  them  for  price  list. 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
nnd  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHU  M  WAY.  Rockford,  IIL 


Peach  Trees,  2c. -1  yr.small 

1  > ■  . i •  ■  i , i u -i  Apple. He..  1  and  2  j  ears.  Send  tnr  Prices 
(Brnloeville  Nuisenesj  Myer  X-  Sons,  Briiioeville,  Del 


Grafted  Nut  Tree 


it  with  n»y  hnniy  IVnnaylvmiiit  grown 
uliiut  Him  Pecan  Lr*in«,  amt  avoid  din 
nt.  My  hi  rijy  vurintlvu  will  aurcood 
J  my  huuuoii  mm  grufUtu  beur 

iwlnotly.  Attruetiv<  C««LilugU(  Free. 

77/ E  ATT  THEE  I 

^ 1  ^  M-aJ)  spec/ a  list  | 

Lancaster.  Pa.  1 

iiiiitiimiiimiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiimitti: 


WELL  DSG 

own  a  machine  of  yonr  own 
terms.  .Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Slate  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


WELL 


As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents' 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
66  Ossiun  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


1  of  the  highest  rpinliiy,  tine  to  name. 
CIUKliKS  lU'CiiAN,  iSranUty,  N  Y 


fi  m  Look  out  for  Buokhorn  and  other 
weeds incloverthi* year.  VurylitUu pure 
seed  to  bo  had.  Ours  19  practically  froo  m>m 
B  Weed  needs  and  waste.  .Much  the  cheapest 

k  ■'nw*.  AH  other  varieties  of  fioM  needs.  s>m- 
pie.  and  in.triutlou*'lHuw  in  Kaon  (lend  Free. 

Wrilu  today.  O.M.SCOXT &  SOS’S  CO.,  I8u  lull,  SL,M»r>,TlUo.O. 


Tai.t.ow  koh  Cistern  Faint.  -Some  of 
your  renders  asked  what  to  do  for  a  now 
cistern  so  the  water  would  be  fit  to  use. 
Here  we  have  uo  trouble;  all  the  well 
water  is  so  hard  that  we  till  liavo  to  have 
cisterns.  When  the  cistern  is  finished  and 
dry,  melt  elenu  tallow  and  paint  the  in¬ 
side  nil  over  with  the  hot  tallow,  and  the 
water  is  good  to  use  as  soon  as  it  runs  in. 
or  if  once  pumped  out.  The  tallow  kills 
the  lime  or  covers  it,  so  it  does  not  make 
the  water  strong;  IS  to  20  pounds  will 
cover  a  7f>  or  SO-barrel  cistern  ;  of  course 
more  for  a  larger  cistern,  and  it  stays  on 
for  years.  a  k.vkmkr's  wife. 

Ohio. 


Plants  corn,  beans,  pons,  beets,  etc. —  any 
distance) apart,  any  depth— in  lulls  or  drills. 
Plants  uniform  depth,  puts  ou  fertilizer  (if 
desired)  up  to  800  ltw.,  covers  over,  marks 
for  next  row.  Steel  nnd  malleable  Iron 
construction -that  means  lightest,  weight 
and  least  cost  of  repairs.  Driver  can  sea 
seed  dropping.  Mado  for  one  or  two  rows. 
AVe  make  the  Eureka  Mulehor  and  Seeder 
—a  niulcber.smootlilug  harrow,  cultivator, 
vendor  ami  seeder—  alllnonu.  Prompt 
shipment  from  branch  near 

you.  Write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER 

Box  864,  Utica.  N.Y. 


SUDAN  GRASS  9^ 

Most  wonderful  forage  plant  Ctu  npost  and  bast  feed  on 
earth.  Ku*y  to  grow  everywhere  Save  money;  make 
t-R  money  Full  particulars  wait  sample*  in  our  big 
rrce  1'ivlit •  Sharing  Seed  Guido  Qo  'tea  wonderfully 
low  pneea.  Her  our  Froo  Samples  und  v.-.Ujubie  Field 
and  Gras*  s-oil  Quids.  Addrewf  Am HRICAN  Mitual 
SfchUt'o  ,  Pent  U6o  Llrd  and  Kobey  St.,  Chicnsro.  iu. 


— insures  better  crops — 

Our  system  "f  seod  x»ro<3tiction  bi  itiu>  you  uni y  "pctl 
lfirri*o«F'  c6.  r.lH  Their  known  quality  prevent**  ruchs 

work  niHiilU.  Crown  in  New  JtirvOy  under  idiuil  con 
ilitinns— the  pick  of  best  »‘»r<  from  hculthlcot  plants, 
Sect!  is  bright  an«1  of  biirh  ifftmllUllvh. 

100-Day  Bristol,  $2.25  bu.;  6  bus.  at  S2. 

Stokes  Eureka  Ensilage,  $2  bn  i  C  bus.  at  $1.75, 
Improved  Learning,  $2  bu.;  6  bus.  at  $1.75. 

Shipped  by  freight.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 

No  extra  churtft*  for  containers. 

Write  for  the  new  1916  Stokes  Seed  Catalog,  free. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Inc .  Dept.  L.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


Thtuo  aurliust  vegetables  in  cultivation  f..»r  ICc.  Ona 
packet  each,  RobitiMOn’s  Eariit-st  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Rutliah,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customer*.  Regular  price  3Uc.  CATAI.LHi  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  4k  Bro.,  Dept. 51 ,  Baltimore  JWd. 
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Oft^BLE’S  TESTED  SEED  CORK 

- — — 


20,000  Northern  Grown  for  Northern  Farmers 

f  Mammoth  White  Dent  Big'  Red  Dent 

f  |  Improved  Learning'  Early  Yellow  Dent 

bUShelS  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

AS  low  as  51.50 per  bushel  in  quantities. 

Average  germl-  Mammoth  1  ellow  Flint  Sanford’*  White  Flint 

nation  all  tests  It)  bushel  lots  or  over  II.U5  per  bushel, 

made  todate  Slightly  higher  priees  on  small  lots,  and  sold  On  our 
above  95*  lO-clay-nioney-bucIt-if  you-want-it  guarantee.  New 
m«ny  lots  98-99  Bags  Free, 

and  some  100  %  Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Sample*  FRED 

Address— Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Haneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

Ncarlu  2000  acre*  In  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms 


W  Full  of  Life  and  Vigor 


e-“*****$ 


l!|5|ll; 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


1 1916  Annual  Ready 

Isbell's  Jl  Seeds 


Isbell’s  famous  seed  an¬ 
nual  for  1916  now  ready— 
send  for  it  today.  Make  it  your 
seed  guide  as  many  thousand 
others  do.  Gives  accurate  inf  or-  , 
matjan  about  new  and  standard 
varieties.  Buy  seeds  direct  from 
grower.  Get  better  seeds,  save 
money.  Thirty-esghi  years  in  busi¬ 
ness — over  30,000  customers  last  year. 
Isbell's  cultural  directions  on  each  pack¬ 
age — tells  when,  how  and  where  to  plant. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  of  Isbell's  1916  seed  annual.  Easy  to  get.  Send  postal, 

8.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  824  Pearl  St.,  Jackson.  Mick.  [2] 


|.  Ford’s  IdeaJ  Beet 


— great  success  in  gardens-  all  over  the 
5ft'.  -=sa|  country.  For  other  rood  thin  a  to  plant, 
gV  .  T  see  ford’s  1916  Cataloe,  irjay  now — a 
reliable  euide  to  tbc  best  farm.  Garden 
®^and  Flower  Seeds,  Trees  and  Prints.  Free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box 24  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


PI  PlfCD  AT  WHOLESALE 

III  I  ■  ■ ■  BH  P*»  prices).  Wo  save  you 

■J  BJ  wM  ■  ■  nujoey.  l'.uy  now  be- 

w  wv  Wm  ■  ■  fore  advance.  Crop 

shortest  known.  Wo  expect  ICkIht  price*.  Don't  buy 
Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  our  puraplca 
and  prioee.  We  specialize  cm  high  quality,  touted  CIovct, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa.  Sweet  C lover  and  A  hike;  guaranteed 


Co.,  Dept.  160,  *8rd  end  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Gtigmmmm 

Most  a  re  full  of  blunted  grains  and  «««da, 
Buckhorn.Thiet9e.and  Dock.  Ours  aro  notl 
I  and  are  far  the  cheapest  to  sow.  Scarcity  of 

K.  M  good  seed  mokes  early  buying  advisable.  s*m- 

pla  and  i  n*t rnctioa-" II ow  UKn«w  Goad  BteT’  Frne. 
Write  today.  O.H.SCOTT  A  SONS  CO.,  1)0  Mala  SL^tary. rifle ,0. 


JT5  FIELD  SEEDS 

WVetweatherdamaged  nearly  all  seeda. 


9fe  SEEPCpftN 


Fancy  stock,  free  from  Authvacnnse. 
All  loading  varieties,  hath  Held  anil 
garden.  Clover,  Timothy,  Vetch  and 
other  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
today  for  wholesale  price  list  No.  25. 

A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich. 


WELCOME  SEED  OATS  'TUEffJK 

plants  by  Dept,  of  Plant  Breeding.  Cornell  College 
Of  Agriculture.  In  several  Held  tests, with  many 
Other  varieties,  highest  yielding  oat  on  toy  farm, 
at  Ithaca,  aud  many  places  in  New  York  Stare. 
Result  of  trials  furnished  If  desired.  Pure  seed 
51. W)  per  bushel  in  26  bushel  lots. 

H.  K.  CHANDA  LI,  Wilnwana,  Pn. 


GAR  Efc  N 

I^MFIELD  - 

\^i/F  TOWER 


bava  helped  careful  planters  to  better  gardens 
for  over  sixty  yoarB.  Our  "Pioneer  Rrunfi 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  av  famed  for  Purity. 
Whether  you  make  garden  for  profit  or  pleasure, 
our  high-bred  strains  will  make  returns  from 
your  work  bigger  und  surer.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  provo  this  by  writing  to-day  for  our 

FREE  Farm  and  Garden  Gui^e 

A  dependable  60-pagc  guide  with  money-saving 
pric<«  for  everything  needed  >o  garden  and  A. 
field.  Full  of  practical  cult  urn  directions. 
with  true-to-nal ore. illustrations.  It  a  ^ 
free  for  thu  asking.  Picas',  wntolor 
it  today— a  postcard  will  do.  F^k 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co.  \ 

Box  1  SO  Toledo,  Ohio  . 


SEND  FovSauls  FREE 
Seed  book 


^  Shows  you  the  advantage  of 
buying  pure  Held,  garden  and 
S*'  ‘  \  k>  \  flower  seeds  at 

*  BULK  PRICES.  NOT  PACKAGE  PRICES 

Saul  priees  arc  lower  because  seeds  nj-0 
sold  in  bulk  -no  fancy  packages,  no  fancy 
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(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

Sln>  hurriedly  throw  more  blocks  inlo 
the  bis  heater,  built  the  kitchen  tire,  and 
wrapped  herself  for  a  struggle  toward  the 
barn.  There  was  no  longer  the  blinding 
storm,  and  the  clothes-line  stretched  stiff 
and  gleaming,  a  rope  of  ice.  She  emild 
bear  the  work  horses  stamping,  cold  and 
impatient,  and  an  uneasy  cow  lowed, 
lonesome  in  an  unaccustomed  stanchion. 
.Tack  bounded  out  with  her,  and  wallowed 
in  the  drifts. 

There  were  drifts  that  she  had  to 
shovel  before  before  she  could  reach  the 
barn  and  again  resentment  against  her 
husband  flaiucd  hot  in  her  heart.  Y  os, 
he  was  safe  and  snug  in  the  hotel  at 
North  port,  silting  over  a  hot  breakfast, 
while  here  she  was,  beating  through  these 
drifts.  She  grew  very  angry,  and  re¬ 
pented,  over  and  over  in  her  mind  the 
things  that  she  should  say  to  Tom  when 
he  came. 

It  was  nearly  10  o'clock  when  the  great 
road-breakers  rolled  past,  the  house  and 
one  of  the  men  came  in  to  see  Tom  about, 
some  hay.  Mrs.  Graves  explained  her 
husband’s  absence,  and  the  neighbor 
kindly  went  to  the  barn  to  water  the 
stock,  and  pitch  down  feed,  clean  out  the 
Stables,  and  bed  down.  The  stock 
stretched  themselves  gladly,  in  the  open 
sheds  and  about  the  water  trough. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  came  in  he  looked 
worried,  aud  promised  to  drive  over  ns 
soon  as  he  was  through  with  the  break¬ 
ing.  to  see  if  the  family  was  safe  home. 
It  was  almost  five  o’clock  when  he  re¬ 
turned.  Mrs.  Graves  was  becoming  ter¬ 
rified.  Mr.  Hayes  attended  to  the  stock 
and  jumping  onto  one  of  the  plow  horses 
started,  hurriedly,  for  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage.  The  telephone  line  to  North  port 
was  badly  crippled,  hut  over  it  he  man¬ 
aged  to  learn  that  Tom  and  the  family 
had  started  for  home  At  one  o’clock  on 
the  previous  day,  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  sudden  blizzard  overwhelmed  them. 
Mr.  Ilayes  notified  the  people  of  North- 
port,  and  the  villagers,  and  searching 
parties  hastily  started  out. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  wheu  Mrs.  Graves 
heard  the  crunch  of  a  horse’s  lmofs  on 
the  crisp  snow,  and  bounded  to  the  door. 

The  village  constable  drew  up  his 
horse.'  “Don’t  worry,’’  he  called,  “we’ve 
got  all  the  country  opt  hunting  for  ’em. 
Guess  they  lost  the  road.”  He  trotted 
rapidly  a  wily,  and  Mrs.  Graves  closed 

the  door,  shutting  in  the  great  lours . . 

rooms,  and  the  unaccustomed  silence.  “If 
ever  I  get  them  home  again” — and  “Oh, 
if  I  only  lmd  them  back - ” 

Through  all  the  early  part  of  that  night 
of  horror  she  sat.  staring  at  the  window, 
reviewing  her  past,  hour  by  hour,  and 
day  by  day,  and  not  one  hour  stood  be¬ 
fore  her  that  did  not  shake  at  lier  an  ac¬ 
cusing  finger. 

“Oli,  God,”  she  prayed,  over  and  over 
with  hard  monotony.  “Oh,  God,  give  me 
one  more  chance.” 

•*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  blizzard  had  come  on  without  one 
sign  of  warning.  The  little  family  in  the 
long  sleigh  were  chatting  like  magpies, 
five  of  them  tucked  in  the  robes  in  the 
great  hack  Seat;  Kittio  and  Jessie  and 
George  on  the  seat,  Charlie  and  Billie  on 
stools ;  Ted  on  the  seat  by  his  father’s 
side,  when  the  storm  enveloped  them. 
The  horses  tossed  their  beads  and  snorted. 

‘Tt’U  be  a  bail  storm,  pa,”  Ted  said; 
“see  the  horses  arc  afraid.” 

“But  we  must  get  home  in  time  for 
those  chores,  my  sou,”  his  father  said, 
and  urged  the  horses  to  their  uttermost. 
They  passed  several  farmhouses,  hut  Mr. 
Graves  felt  that  lie  dare  not  stop  as  his 
wife  was  left  alone. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  increased,  and 
the  winded  horses  began  to  stumble  and 
turn  their  ankles  as  they  balled  lip.  Now 
they  were  on  an  open  stretch  of  prairie, 
three  miles,  probably,  of  unfcnced  road¬ 
way.  The  storm  was  a  blinding  white¬ 
ness  on  all  sides.  The  track  became 
drifted,  so  at  times  they  had  to  drive  out 
around  huge  billowing  drfits,  and  sud¬ 
denly  Mr.  Graves  realized  that  the  track 


was  drifted  over  and  lost.  The  children 
had  cowered  down  under  the  robes,  and 
wore  now,  only  a  shapeless  heap  of  snow. 
Ted  dug  the  i>  e  from  liis  eyes,  aud  peered 
into  the  storm.  A  fiercer  blast  struck 
them,  a  horse  stumbled.  In*  forward 
and  went  down,  and  the  sleigh  lurched 
and  went  over.  A  shower  of  babies 
lolled,  screaming,  down  a  hank,  and  Ted 
and  the  father  shook  themselves  out  of 
the  snow.  Ted  righted  the  horses  aud 
sleigli.  while  his  father  slid  after  the 
children.  They  had  rolled  down  a  deeply 
drifted  bank,  and  were  huddled  under  a 
leaning  cedar,  the  ground  almost  hare 
underfoot  and  flip  knife-like  wind  roaring 
high  above  their  heads.  The  bank  pro¬ 
tected  them.  A  horse  floundered  and 
went  down  again.  One  could  not.  see  an 
object  10  feet  away.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  lost,  ami  the  only  possible 
way  of  saving  their  lives  was  to  curl 
under  the  lea  of  the  drifted  hank,  in  the 
protection  of  the  great  cedar.  They  un¬ 
hitched  the  horses  and  led  them  floun¬ 
dering  down,  and  slid  the  sleigh  over. 
The  children  were  shaken  out  of  the 
snow,  packed  carefully  lu  the  fur  robes 
in  the  back  of  the  sleigh,  pushed  closely 
up  under  the  cedar.  The  horses,  brought 
alongside,  were  blanketed,  and  fed  in  their 
nose  hags — for  Tom  always  took  his  horse 
feed  along — the  big  box  of  crackers,  just 
bought  at  Norfhport,  and  the  slab  of 
smoked  halibut  was  brought  out,  and  the 
children  supplied,  and  each  one  admon¬ 
ished  to  keep  hands  and  toes  moving,  and 
noses  well  rubbed.  The  temperature  was 
not  extremely  low,  and  here  under  the 
hank,  with  the  thiek  fir  tree  above  them, 
it  seemed  as  though  they  could  go  safely 
through  the  night.  Tom  ikirod  not 
dmwse.  hut  he  crowded  Ted  in  with  the 
children  and  let  him  nap.  There  were 
four  gooil  fur  robes,  besides  the  Iwo 
sheep-skin  mats.  How  Tom  blessed  the 
day  when  lie  had  old  Fanny’s  hide  tanned 
and  lined,  and  when  he  and  Ted  had 
killed  enough  skunks  to  make  another 
big.  warm  robe. 

At  daylight  Tom  examined  his  little 
flock.  The  storm,  had  blown  itself  out, 
and  the  earth  stretched,  an  uneven  plain 
of  iey  whiteness.  The  children  were 
clamorously  hungry,  hut  unfrozen. 
Mono  ling  a  horse  he  left  them  in  Ted’s 
care  and  rode  down  Iho  dry  water  course 
to  find  an  opening  in  the  hank,  where  he 
could  get  the  horses  out.  He  had  fol¬ 
lowed  down  for  perhaps  a  mile  when  the 
horse  floundered  Into  a  hide.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  him  out  alone,  so  Tom 
climbed  the  drifts,  nml  started  on  foot 
for  11  house  that  lie  could  see  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing  distance.  Here  he  found  only  an  old 
couple,  but  he  borrowed  a  horse  to  ride 
to  a  distant  farmhouse  for  help.  It  was 
nearing  noon  before  the  jaded  horse 
reached  it.  The  drifts  wore  simply  ter¬ 
rific.  While  the  farmer  was  getting  his 
stout  work  team  out,  loaded  with  plank 
and  shovels,  tlie  good  wife  brewed  great 
steaming  pots  of  coffee,  pul  up  a  lunch  of 
sandwiches  and  hot  boiled  eggs,  aud 
heated  the  foot-warmers.  The  crying  chil¬ 
dren  were  pulled  up  the  hank  and  fed  and 
warmed;  the  horse  dug  out,  and  led  safely 
down  the  gullied  water  course,  and  up 
onto  the  prairie.  Through  drifts  breast 
high  to  the  horses;  over  drifts,  hard 
packed,  circling  still  bigger  drifts,  they 
drove  hack  to  the  hospitable  farmhouse 
which  they  reached  just,  as  the  search  par¬ 
ties  from  Northport  and  Greenville  met, 
bringing  the  Greenville  doctor  along  with 
them.  The  December  night  was  nearing, 
so  the  half-frozen  family  was  warmed 
and  treated,  aud  put  to  bed,  while  the 
searchers  returned  home.  Word  reached 
Mrs.  Graves  about  midnight,  as  she  sat 
staring  at  the  window,  and  telling  God 
what  she  lmd  just  come  to  realize. 

MAUDE  MEREDITH. 


"Wilt,  you  please  tell  your  mother  that 
the  washing  is  not  satisfactory?”  said  a 
lady  who  had  her  laundering  done  by  el¬ 
bow-work  alone.  ''Mowers  away,”  was 
the  reply  of  the  lad.”  “Well,  who  divs 
the  washing  wheu  your  mother’s  awn’*?” 
“Farvor  and  anuvver  gentleman.”  Tit- 
Bits. 
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Phosphates  :  Their  Origin  and  Use 


Part  VI. 


“Reverted  Phosphates."  —  We  have 
now  seen  what  is  meant  by  “superphos¬ 
phates” — that  is  the  combination  in  which 
the  phosphorus  is  “available"  or  soluble, 
so  that  plants  can  absorb  it.  This  whole 
thing  depends  on  the  “affinity”  of  phos¬ 
phorus  for  lime,  and  here  comes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  about  it.  Na¬ 
ture  locks  the  lime  and  phosphorus  to¬ 
gether  out  of  the  reach  of  plants.  Man 
comes  with  sulphuric  acid  and  pries  them 
apart  into  a  suiter  phosphate.  When  this 
is  put  into  the  soil,  nature,  never  discour¬ 
aged,  begins  at  once  to  tie  up  the  phos¬ 
phorus  once  more.  The  lime,  iron  or 
aluminum  in  the  soil  will  quieklj  unite 
with  the  phosphorus  if  they  get  a  chance. 
It  is  more  desirable  that  lime  should  do 
this,  as  the  lime  combinations  are  more 
available  than  those  made  with  iron.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  sulphuric  acid  takes 
away  two  parts  of  limo  and  leaves  one 
part  each  of  lime  and  phosphorus.  This 
makes  a  soluble  combination.  In  a  soil 
where  lime  abounds  that  element  quickly 
attacks  the  superphosphate  anti  makes 
what  is  called  “revetted"  phosphate.  That 
is,  instead  of  having  one  part  each  of  the 
two  elements,  the  “reverted"  form  has 
two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  phosphoric- 
acid.  The  insoluble  form  bad  three  parts 
of  lime  and  the  superphosphate  one  part. 
Therefore,  as  you  can  imagine,  the  “re¬ 
verted”  form  is  less  soluble  than  the  su¬ 
perphosphate  but  more  so  than  the  plain 
bone.  While  the  superphosphate  is  sol¬ 
uble  one  part  to  200  of  water,  the  “re¬ 
verted”  form  will  dissilve  in  about  7,000 
parts  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  an  avail¬ 
able  fertilizer,  though  securely  held  so 
that  iron  or  other  elements  will  not  lock 
the  phosphorus  up  out  of  use.  Thus  when 
you  hear  of  “reverted”  phosphates  you 
will  know  what  the  term  means. 

M  hy  T  se  Lime? — Ntiturally  a  farmer 


will  ask  this  question.  If  all  this  expense 
for  sulphuric  acid  is  needed  to  get  the 
lime  away  from  the  phosphorus  and  this 
lime  goes  right  back  the  moment  it  gets 
the  chance — why  use  lime?  We  are 
obliged  to  use  the  lime  in  order  to  lit  the 
soil  for  most  crops.  Unless  we  did  so  the 
soil  would  grow  more  and  more  acid,  until 
the  clover  and  most  other  .crops  would 
not  grow.  Then,  While  it  is  true  that 
lime  will  combine  with  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phorus,  it  is  a  safer  companion  than  other 
things  it  might  meet  in  the  soil.  For 
example,  if  iron  got  hold  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  first  an  insoluble  combination 
would  be  made  which  would  require  a 
fiercer  treatment  than  that  of  the  acid  to 
break  loose,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  basic  slag.  The  lime  holds  the 
phosphorus  safely,  making  it  less  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  true,  but  still  giving  the  plants 
a  chance  to  eat  it.  So...  'eero  ago  we 
were  taught  never  to  use  Hr..e  along  with 
acid  phosphate.  Now  the  chemists  ac¬ 
tually  advise  its  use.  particularly  on 
soils  which  are  known  to  be  rich  in  iron 
or  aluminum.  The  theory  of  this  is  that 
if  the  limo  is  not  present  the  phosphorus 
will  be  promptly  tied  up  into  unavailable 
forms.  If  the  lime  is  in  the  soil  the  phos¬ 
phorus  will  take  this  “reverted”  form, 
and  while  less  available  than  the  super¬ 
phosphate,  will  not  be  put  completely  out 
of  business  by  the  iron. 

Acid  On  the  Farm. — Now  and  then 
we  find  some  one  advising  farmers  to  buy 
sulphuric  acid  and  make  superphosphate 
on  the  farm.  If  is  bad  advice.  The  acid 
is  too  dangerous  to  handle,  except  in  a 
factory  where  every  appliance  is  at  hand. 
The  spatter  of  a  single  drop  in  the.  eye 
would  probably  destroy  sight.  I  have 
seen  men  marked  with  dreadful  scars  as 
a  result  of  acid  burning.  In  the  early 
days  making  superphosphates  was  a  very 
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crude  business.  There  was  a  lead-lined 
vat  or  tank.  The  broken  bones  were  put 
in  and  acid  and  water  poured  over  them 
— the  mass  being  raked  oi>  stirred  during 
the  process.  This  made  a  pretty  crude 
Stuff,  and  there  were  many  accidents. 
Some  farmers  may  think  they  are  so 
smart  and  careful  that,  the  acid  would  be 
safe  with  them.  Our  advice  is,  let  the 
stuff  alone  and  leave  it  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Iron  Phosphates.  —  We  know  now 
that  all  our  phosphate  deposits  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  out  of  the  soil  through 
plants  and  animals — all  practically  pass¬ 
ing  through  bone.  There  are  two  forms 
found  in  basic  slag  and  rock  which  ought 
to  be  understood.  As  we  have  seen  one 
theory  is  that  great  deposits  of  lime  were 
formed  in  certain  places.  Water,  con¬ 
taining  carbonic  acid,  leached  through, 
dissolving  out  small  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  These  waters  rushed  off  through 
tunnels  or  along  ledges  in  the  soil  and 
passed  over  or  through  deposits  of  iron 
or  lime.  It  is  the  tendency  of  lime  to 
combine  chemically  with  those  elements, 
and  so,  naturally,  deposits  of  lime  and 
iron  phosphate  were  formed  at  those 
places.  Thus  a  mine  containing  iron  ore 
might  come  to  carry  large  quai. '  ’ties  of 
iron  phosphate.  This,  mixed  all  through 
the  ore,  was  a  detriment  to  the  iron,  and 
for  many  years  mines  containing  much  of 
this  phosphate  were  not  largely  used,  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  too  much  to  work  out  the 
phosphorus  from  its  tight  grip  upon  the 
iron.  Finally  processes  were  worked  out 
for  using  our  old  friend  lime  to  pull  phos¬ 
phorus  away  from  the  irou.  This  gave 
a  better  iron  and  the  increased  demand 
for  phosphorus  as  a  fertilizer  made  the 
process  pay.  This  made  it  possible  to 
put  on  the  market  a  new  fertilizer — basic 
slag,  which  we  will  describe  next. 
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tilizers  are  exceedingly  high.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  good  results  could  be  obtained 
for  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery 
by  the  use  of  commercial  concentrated 
lye,  properly  diluted  with  water  and 
poured  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  etc.; 
that  is,  poured  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  not  dug  in  and  applied  among 
the  roots.  I  remember,  in  some  country 
districts  I  have  been  in,  I  have  seen  good 
growth  of  plum,  apple  and  cherry  trees 
growing  m  the  rear  yards  of  residences, 
where  the  soapsuds  had  been  constantly 
poured  around  the  trees.  My  trees  are 
young,  last  season  being  the  first  bearing 
year.  I  have  given  them  good  attention 
by  fertilizing  and  spraying,  and  have  used 
muriate  of  potash  with  acid  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  ur  c.  I. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Be  sure  that  you  use  a  potash  lye. 
Some  of  the  lyes,  even  when  marked  “pot¬ 
ash,”  consist  of  caustic  soda  and  would 
he  of  little  benefit  as  a  fertilizer.  Old- 
fashioned  soft  soap  made  by  leaching 
wood  ashes  would  carry  some  potash  to 
the  soil,  but  a  soda  Soap  would  disappoint 
you.  For  a  few  trees  in  a  garden  the  pofc 
ash  lye  would  answer,  but  it  would  be 
quite  expensive.  A  better  way  to  use  it 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  lye  in  water  and 
then  sprinkle  the  liquid  over  sifted  coal 
ashes  or  sand.  When  this  is  dry  use  it 
as  you  would  a  fertilizer. 


Lye  Substituted  for  Potash 

As  you  know,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  this  year,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  potash,  and  all  other  fer- 


Handling  Pigeon  Manure 

I  have  about  25  tons  of  pigeon  manure; 
it  is  stored  out  doors.  I  am  going  to 
buy  three  tons  of  acid  phosphate  and 
mix  it  with  the  manure  and  compact  it, 
I  would  like  to  know  of  the  two  evils, 
which  is  the  worse — leave  it  in  the  pile 
or  spread  it  in  the  peach  orchard  now? 
Will  much  of  the  fertilizer  he  lost  if 
spread  on  the  ground  now?  It  is  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  pile,  and  how  about  hen 
manure  with  the  same  treatment?  I 
have  a  cover  crop  of  rye  in  the  orchard 
n°W.  E.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  spread  the 
manure  at  once.  It  will  lose  less  am¬ 
monia  when  spread  out  than  in  this 
heating  pile.  Unless  such  manure  can 
be  kept  fully  dry  it  is  probably  better 
to  spread  during  the  Winter.  Hen 
manure  should  have  the  same  treatment. 


Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 


Grows  tallest,  has  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  acres  of  this  corn  in  one 
year  gave  a  total  yield  of  200  tons  and  96  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and  24  lbs.  per  acre.  This  is  not 
much  above  the  average  yield  for  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

You  do  not  need  to  plant  your  whole  farm  when  you  can  fill  a  200-ton  silo  from  4  to  6  acres  with  Ross’ 
Eureka.  I  he  best  money  you  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  for  good  seed.  Poor  seed  is  dear  at  any  price, 
but  good  seed  is  always  worth  what  yon  pay  lor  it.  Ask  yourself  what  corn  i§  worth  per  bushel  that  will 
produce  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  per  acre  over  ordinary  corn.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  experiment  We 
are  only  asking  you  to  buy  seed  corn  from  us  that  thousands  of  successful  farmers  have  bought  from 
ua  and  planted  on  their  own  farms,  year  after  year,  and  have  found  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  corn 
they  can  buy.  We  grow  other  varieties  of  corn,  such  as  Learning,  White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent,  Mastodon, 
Kjng  of  the  Earnest,  Pride  of  the  North  and  Sanford  White.  We  will  gladly  give  you.  any  time. 


Do  not  buy  any 
corn  without 
this  trade  mark. 
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New  England  Notes 


The  Brighton  live  stock  markets  are 
getting  hack  to  the  uetivity,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  markets  were  closed 
because  of  the  foot  ami  mouth  disease. 
They  were  open  in  a  restricted  way  in 
September.  Limitations  were  gradually 
removed  by  admission  of  stock  from 
various  points  us  fast  as  they  were  de¬ 
clared  free  of  the  disease,  and  this  week 
marks  the  entire  removal  of  restriction 
with  the  arrival  of  all  kind  of  stock 
from  New  York  State.  It  will  take  two 
or  three  weeks  more  to  get  the  full  effect 
as  shown  in  an  increased  volume  of  ar¬ 
rivals.  No  particulars  changes  were 
made  in  the  buildings  or  methods  as  a 
result  of  the  closed  period.  Stock  be¬ 
gins  coming  in  Sunday  and  continues 
Monday.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Sales 
of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  hogs  are 
mostly  of  Tuesday,  and  of  milch  cows 
on  Wednesday.  The  slock  must  be  all 
cleared  out  by  Thursday  noon.  The 
dealers  mostly  buy  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont  and  New  York  State, 
although  some  sell  on  commission.  Bar¬ 
gain  hunters  in  milch  cows  are  plentiful. 
Wednesday  afternoons, especially  op  weeks 
when  the  receipts  are  greater  than  the 
demand.  As  a  rule  there  are  300  to  400 
milch  cows  on  sale  sometimes  more, 
about  the  same  number  of  fat  cattle  500 
to  600  veals,  around  200  bogs  and  only 
50  or  60  sheep ;  the  bulk  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  being  shipped  to  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  establishment  in  Somerville.  There 
are  30  or  40  regular  dealers,  some  handl¬ 
ing  all  lines  of  live  stock  and  others  only 
milch  cows. 

This  week,  the  Brighton  live  stock 
market  was  affected  by  the  stormy  cold 
weather  in  Northern  New  England,  caus¬ 
ing  much  delay  of  shipments,  and  in  some 
lines  price  making  was  delayed  for  this 
reason.  Fat  cattle  range  from  5  to  7c, 
mostly  5F;  to  0%.  Bologna  cattle 
range  from  3^4  to  3%e  per  pound,  veals 
range  from  7x/j  to  12c.  the  top  price  be¬ 
ing  for  very  fancy  stock  heavy  and  fat, 
not  many  range  above  and  the 

hulk  of  stock  sold  for  8%  to  lie.  The 
range  on  sheep  was  4  to  tie  and  on  lambs 
c.14  to  Sc. 

Prices  of  milch  cows  have  been  tend¬ 
ing  lower  since  the  market  reopened. 
They  are  not  down  to  the  levels  that 
prevailed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  on 
certain  weeks,  when  receipts  are  heavy, 
fairly  decent  cows  are  sold  as  low  as 
$35  to  $40,  good  ones  $65  to  $85  and 
fancy  large  cows  giving  17  quarts  or 
more  sell  up  to  $110  or  even  to  $140  or 
$150.  When,  as  this  week,  receipts  are 
lighter,  the  prices  range  $5  to  $15  higher. 
Dealers  say  the  quarantine  period  caused 
many  dairy  farmers  to  keep  their  cows 
and  breed  them,  resulting  in  more  milch 
cows  available  for  market  uses,  thus  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  recent  downward  trend 
of  the  market. 

APPLY?  MARKET  UN  SATISFACTORY. 

No  disagreement  in  opinion  appears 
among  apple  growers  regarding  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  and  outlook.  Said 
Mr.  Hall  of  Hull  &  Cole,  “The  market 
looks  bad.  too  many  apples  and  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  below  normal.  Baldwins 
are  beginning  to  scald  and  must  be  put 
on  the  market  soon,  regardless  of  price. 
Most  cold  storage  stock  at  present  is 
showing  a  hiss  hut  the  large  holders  as  a 
rule,  are  closing  out,  nevertheless,  ns  fast 
as  the  market  will  take  the  apples.  Few 
are  being  exported.  Nets  is  the  foreign 
market,  are  good,  one  dealer  lately  re¬ 
ceived  $5.25  per  barrel  in  Boston.  The 
trouble  is  that  space  can  not  be  secured 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  available  ships. 
Last  year  the  foreign  market  did  much 
to  relieve  our  surplus.  At  present  our 
supply  is  far  from  short.  We  have  10 
or  15  per  eeut.  more  apples  than  at  a 
corresponding  date  last  year.'* 

TOTATO  MEN  CONFIDENT. 

Dealers  in  potatoes  are  about  the  only 
Boston  produce  men  to  show  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  future  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Not  only  is  the  price  very  good  now 
but  many  seeiu  to  expert  still  further 
rises  before  the  season  is  over.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  large  dealer,  about  6S  per  cent, 
of  the  Maine  crop  has  already  been  ship¬ 
ped  out,  leaving  only  32  per  cent,  to  he 
sold.  There  is  not  lunch  competition 
with  Maine  potatoes  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  this  year.  Western  potatoes  were  a 
short  crop  and  were  all  taken  in  west¬ 
ern  markets  or  Canada.  Canadians  have 
been  exporting  considerable  quantities  to 
Europe  thus  reversing  the  usual  move¬ 
ment  of  the  potato  crop.  The  Eastern 
crop  is  shore  also,  as  most  growers  cau 
testify.  Boston  dealers  figure  that  the 
Maine  shortage  was  35  to  45  per  cent. 
Accordingly  predictions  ol‘  a  rise  are 
heard,  one  dealer  forecasting  a  probable 
price  of  $4  per  bag.  When  the  crop 
was  Imrd  enough  for  storage  the  Boston 
price  was  around  N5  cents,  and  dealers 
who  bought  for  the  future  at.  that  price 
have  made  considerable  money  on  the 
advance  to  around  $1.20,  Although  deal¬ 
ers  seem  confident  in  their  talk  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  .speculative  buying  at 
Ibis  level.  Neither  are  retail  buyers 
making  very  large  purchases.  Confidence 
was  shaken  by  the  decline  a  little  while 
ago  of  from  15  to  20  cents  below  the 
high  price  of  the  season.  Then  again 
it  takes  considerable  money  In  pay  for 
a  carload  of  potatoes  costing  from  $000 
to  $1,100  while  at  this  time  last  year 
the  carload  could  be  bought  for  $200. 


GEMCRAL  BOSTON  MARKET. 

In  the  poultry  market,  demand  and 
supply  are  both  rather  light.  Fowls  are 
selling  now  at  14  to  IS  cents  alive  and 
IS  to  20  cents  dressed,  these  being  East¬ 
ern  stock.  A  few  broilers  are.  being 
received.  The  high  price  season  begins 
about  February  1,  when  the  Fall  hatched 
Stock  is  out  of  the  way  and  the  hatch  of 
early  Winter  comes  to  market.  Choice 
broilers  are  selling  at.  25  to  30  cents 
alive,  and  30  to  36  cents  dressed,  these 
prices  compare  with  16  to  17  cents  for 
common  chickens,  live  weight,  aud  IS 
to  25  cents  dressed.  A  prominent  buyer 
asks  why  farmers  keep  their  cockerels 
hatched  out  in  May  and  June  to  market 
them  iu  February,  when  they  could  have 
been  sold  in  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  at  higher  prices  besides  saving 
grain,  and  putting  the  poultry  on  the 
market  while  soft.  One  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  some  of  the  stock  com¬ 
ing  now  are  the  cockerels  of  purebred 
stock,  that  growers  fail  to  find  a  market, 
for  ns  breeding  stock,  but  this  does  not 
cover  nil  the  stock  arriving,  much  of 
which  could  have  been  sold  earlier,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  owners.  A  few 
capons  are  arriving,  mostly  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire;  they 
sell  at  26  to  25  cents  alive  and  30  t/ 
35  cents  dressed.  A  few  squab  sized 
broilers  weighing  2  to  214  pounds  per 
pair  sell  at  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  pair, 
alive.  No  ducklings  are  on  the  market, 
they  are  expected  about  March  1.  A  large 
receiver  advises  to  dr  can  ducklings  when 
possible,  no  poultry  shrinks  in  transit 
so  much  as  ducks.  Live  poultry  he  ad¬ 
vises  to  feed  and  water  lightly  before 
shipment. 

When  weather  is  fold  tjie  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  seems  very  quiet.  Most  of  the  stock  is 
kept  indoors  instead  of  being  shown  on 
the  sidewalk  and  buying  is  checked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  shipping  safely 
in  extreme  cold  weather.  Cabbages  are 
doing  a  little  better,  good  lots  bringing' 
85  cents  per  barrel.  Other  stored  vege¬ 
tables  show  very  little  change,  beets 
holding  at  75  cents  per  box,  Swede  tur¬ 
nips  at  $1.35  per  bag.  carrots  at  50  to 
75  cents  per  bushed  box.  lettuce  values 
show  no  improvement,  very  good  lots 
selling  at  40  cents  per  box  of  1^4  dozen. 
Some  dealers  Complain  that  Boston  grow¬ 
ers  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
quality  in  competition  with  best  South¬ 
ern  shipments.  Hothouse  tomatoes  bring 

30  to  35  cents  per  pound,  uiiut  50  cents 
per  dozen  ;  cucumbers  $8  to  $10  per  box 
for  No.  1;  dandelions  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
box.  Potatoes  are  tending  higher  this 
week  on  account  of  light  receipts,  the 
quotation  being  around  $2.70  per  two 
bushel  bug,  onions  vary  very  widely  in 
price,  soft  and  poor  lots  sell  as  low  ns 
$1  per  bag,  while  choice  and  firm 
Btoek  brings  $3.  Field  beans  tend  toward 
slightly  lower  prices.  Hand  picked  pea 
beans  of  choice  grade  rcII  at  close  to 
$4  the  bulk  of  sales  are  of  this  class. 

The  feature  of  the  meat  market  is  the 
active  demand  of  choice  veal,  which  sells 
readily  at.  17  cents  per  pound.  Lower 
grades  range  anywhere  from  10  to  15 
cents.  Country  dressed  hogs  from  New 
England  points,  if  uot  too  heavy,  bring 
10  cents  per  pound. 

Butter  receipts  are  larger  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year,  yet  are  no 
more  than  moderate  in  amount,  and  the 
market  price  seems  to  be  maintained 
without  much  difficulty,  demand  having 
shown  a  slight  improvement.  Most,  of 
the  surplus  is  in  box  and  print  butter, 
this  class  of  stock,  however,  is  being 
closed  out  quite  rapidly  of  late.  Best 
Northern  creamery  in  tubs  brings  32 
and  33  cents  in  boxes  and  prints,  firsts 
brings  28  to  30  cents  in  tubs,  and  30  to 

31  cents  in  box  and  print,  form.  The 
cheese  market  continues  steady  on  a 
basis  of  17  to  18  cents  for  Vermont  and 
New  York  State,  firsts  to  extras,  skims 
range  from  10  to  15  cents. 

The  Western  eggs  arriving  in  Boston 
arc  mostly  from  Fast  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  section  West  of  that  river  lias  had 
a  cold  stormy  Winter  which  has  shut  off 
the  output.  The  Eastern  States  and 
New  England  on  the  other  hand,  until 
lately,  have  had  a  fairly  open  Whiter 
aud  production  has  been  quite  heavy. 
No.  1  Western  eggs  have  been  selling 
around  25  cents  aud  nearby  eggs  27  to 
30  cents.  Prominent  dealers  seem  to 
think  that  the  market  has  reached  bot¬ 
tom  for  present.  Of  course  there  will 
ho  a  break  to  the  Spring  basis  later  on, 
bur  just  when  that  will  be  is  any  man’s 
guess,  because  so  much  depends  on 
weather  and  other  unknown  conditions. 
Production  nf  fresh  eggs  has  been  so 
large  that  the  market  for  cold  storage 
stock  has  suffered  greatly.  Fairly  good 
storage  eggs  can  be  bought  for  16  to 
1$  cents,  which  is  less  than  the  eggs  cost 
in  the  first  place  besides  the  expenses 
of  storage  and  interest,  etc. 


Wood’s  Trade  Mark 


Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds 

are  best  qualities  obtainable 
and  of  high  tested  germina¬ 
tion  and  purity. 

We  do  one  of  the  largest 
businesses  in  Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds  in  this  country. 

Will  cheerfully  mail  sam¬ 
ples  and  quote  current  prices 
at  any  time,  upon  request. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog 


Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 

—That’s  what  you  get  when  you  use 
the  deep-cutting,  double-turning,  level¬ 
ing  ana  compacting 

"'Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“Tlio  eoolterw  do  tilt*  work” —  you  uhould  nee 
them  mix  Illy  Boil,  cut.  cI'kIm,  weeds  mul  tr;i*h 
oml  rrmkii  the  whole  into  a  Ornt  yet  mellow  bi««J- 
borlneverul  inches  deep,  Th<i"Aom<)’’iwHiinnla, 
durable  and  easy  to  pull.  Sizes  8  ft.  to  17  i  -2  ft. 
wide.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  for  booklet  now, 

Duane  II.  Nash  Inc. 

35  j  Millington 

Elm  Street  IJT  New  Jersey 

No.  23  XA  614  ft.  wide 


giving  the  fullest  Information  about 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  best  methods 
of  preparation,  seeding,  etc.,  to  se¬ 
cure  good  stands  and  good  crops. 
Our  Catalog  has  long  been  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  along  these  lines. 

Catalog  mailed  upon  request. 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  CROWN 

Our  Fall  Hook  tolls  how  to  mi  cooed  crowing  Alfalfa  on 
any  eoU  or  climate  rant  of  the  Missouri  UIvo-;  how  to  sow; 
bow  to  harvest.;  whin  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect,  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkoutuu  or  "Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
■end  In  nil  American  crown,  guaranteed  99%  pure.  We 
cau  furninh  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota  and  Grimm 
Seed  at  very  moderate  prlree. 

f'DIUU  A I  PAI  th  We  have  the  O.nuloe  Grimm 

Unlfr)  IT)  Hu  ML  I  M  a»  well  as  Hansen's  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  AJao* 'Dakota 30"  and  Nebraakasecd. 


T.  W.WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


H  rnrn^BOOHE  c0  WHITE;  heavy  yielding 
U  LUIII  S1PI|  Klire  maturing  strain.  70- 1 h.  of 
I'i.Iit):  anil  I  to  San  Soy  Beans,  $11.50  per  bushel. 
YAK!)  1?  WA1S,  -  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


Northern  pm  wo  and  offltfongcat vitality.  We, can  furnish 
grass  mixture  suitable  tor  any  noils, 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  of  highest  quality  that,  cau  be  produced — fully  de¬ 
scribed  In  oar  Ins:  catalog.  Write  for  It  today. 

WINQ  SEED  CO.,  Box  m  IMoohanlcsburg.  O. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Wcliave  grown  strawberry  plant 8 for  over 40  yea rs:  write 
for  our  money- -saving  price  list.  Ceorge  W.  ltrldgmun 
Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Belltim  Harbor,  Michigan. 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


Virginia  Farms  are  selling  now  for 
$35.00  per  acre  and  up — adapted  to 
the  growing  of  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Fruits, 
Drains,  Grasses  and  the  production  of 
Beef  and  Dairy  cattle.  One  farm  of 
500  acres  yielded  its  owner  a  1 1  ay  crop 
of  over  2,000  tons  last  year  from  Al¬ 
falfa  alone.  Lands  are  advancing 
in  value  each  year — thousands  of 
acres  are  waiting  to  he  tilled  by  the 
most  progressive  methods  of  the  day, 
to  yield  highly  profitable  returns. 
Virginia  claims  the  finest  apple 
growing  section  in  the  world. 

Come  to  Virginia — now  is  the  time 
to  buy,  healthful  climate,  abundant 
rainfall,  good  water,  public  schools 
and  churches.  Cheap  and  quick 
transportation  to  the  great  Eastern 
markets  enables  you  to  command 
highest  prices  for  your  products. 
Virginia  offers  the  greatest  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  farmers  and  investors. 

Semi  fur  bund-book  with  map  mid  other 
literat  ure  telling  about  t  lie  opport  unities 
to  be  bad  in  the  old  Dominion.  Write  now 
while  you  think  of  it. 

G.  W.  KOINER 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Richmond,  Va. 


Urovv  your  own  apples,  peaches,  pears— have  a 
few  trees,  if  you  don't  have  room  for  an  orchard. 

We  gro  w  all  the  good  varieties  for  the  family 
orchatd  and  tlie  big  ruminerciitl  planting,  (let  ourTfea 


SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

126  Main  Street,  Geneaeo,  N.  Y. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 


The  State  of  Vermont  lias  just 
published  this  splendid  hook,  and 
lias  a  copy  saved  for  you.  If  you 
are  planning  to  make  yourself  a 
farm  home,  or  if  you  want  to  better 
your  condition,  von  should  have 
this  book  telling  all  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  opportunities  in 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

Hit  doll  will  not  be  riven  with  »ubscription»— they  are 
lent  a*  reward*  only  tin  place  of  cash)  to  our  tub- 
acriber,  and  friends  who,  acting  a,  agents,  seud  u, 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


VERMONT 


“where  farm  life  is  woTth  living.” 
Book  tells  about  Vermont’s  leading 
position  in  fine-apple  culture, general 
farm  i  ug,  dai  r  y  in  g  an  d  i  n  aplje  products 

The  St  ate  Legislat  urelinsosl  ab- 
lislied  »  quality  standard  for 
Vermont  IMaple  Syrup.  Write 
for  Information  on  wit  ore  to 
procure  this  famous  delicacy 

GUY  W.  BAILEY  Sec.  of  State 

Box  G,  Publicity  Bureau 
ESSEX  JUNCTION  VERMONT 


Feb.  0.  This  is  not  much  of  a  farming 
place,  anil  poor  markets;  potatoes  60c 
per  bn.:  oats  50c;  eggs  25;  butter  30  and 
35.  Cows  run  from  $25  to  $35;  horses 
from  $125  to  $200.  Huy  was  about  one- 
third  of  ii  crop  here  lust  year  and  a  poor 
quality.  As  for  fruit  and  garden  crops, 
farmers  raise  only  enough  for  their  own 
use.  Lumber  and  wood  is  the  principal 
business  in  this  town.  h.  a.  b. 

Joy,  N.  Y. 


Own  a  Farm  in  Minnesota 

Buy  now  while  lands  are  rlirnp  nn<T  tortiis  liberal. 
Maps  ami  11  to  in  turn  tolling  nil  ithont  ilia  Slate  sent 
free.  Write  lo  1'  KKD  D,  Sll  ICKM  A  N,  Stale  liimii 
■ration  Commissioner,  Room  502,  Stale  Cnpitnt  St.  Paul  Minn 
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Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


Will  it  fifty  mi*  to  i is**  <m  mi  old  mow¬ 
ing,  culling  n  inn  td  llio  aero,  :i  ferlilizer 
at  $28  per  ton,  made  from  bone  and  tank¬ 
age,  said  to  contain  8,75%  nitrogen,  18% 
phosphoric  acid,  about  one-half  available 
tlm  first  year?  I  propose  spreading 
ground  limestone,  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  follow  it  with  application  of  this 
fertilizer,  i  thought  of  Using  about  aOO 
pounds  to  the  acre,  I  have  a  fairly  good 
grass  sod  on  the  piece  l  am  proposing  to 
treat  this  way.  Another  field  I  am  going 
to  plow  and  lay  down  in  August,  turning 
in  what  growth  there  is  for  humus  and 
applying  lime  and  fertilizer  as  above. 

Lawrence,  Mass  u.  o.  g. 

Of  course  it  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  old  sod.  If  it  cuts  one  ton  to  the  acre 
it  will  pay  to  fertilize  it.  The  mixture 
of  bone  and  tankage  is  not  the  best  for 
this  purpose — the  nitrogen  is  not  quite 
available  enough  to  start,  the  grass  into 
a  quick,  early  growth  in  your  latitude. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  are 
both  quickly  available,  and  would  give 
you  a  larger  increase  of  grass  this  year. 
From  choice  we  should  prefer  to  use  the 
hone  and  tankage  on  a  later  crop,  like 
corn.  The  price  of  nitrate  and  phosphate 
may  he  so  high  this  year  that  the  mixture 
you  name  will  pay  better.  We  doubt 
your  profit  in  spreading  lime  cm  the  sur¬ 
face  without  raking  it  in. 


A  Tonic  for  Your  Soil 


FERTILIZERS 
THAT  FERTILIZE 


When  your  own  condition  is  run 
down  your  doctor  prescribes  a  tonic. 
Why-  not  give  a  tonic  to  your  run¬ 
down  soils? 


tS V  V  like,  and  consequently  take  up  readily  — 
s  fertilizers  that  the  rain  can  d.ssolve  easily  — 
VTa  a  QUICK  but  HEALTHY  GROWTH  is  the 

^  V RESULT.  By  intelligently  adding  other  plant  food 
materials  that  keep  their  food  values  during  the 
■^gyv,  entire  growing  season,  you  will  expect  LARGE,  WELL- 

[r  DEVELOPED  CROPS.  These  results  are  obtained 

With  FERTILIZERS  that  FERTILIZE 

or,  in  other  words,  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZERS, 
W  which  are  so  carefully  formulated  that  a  real  plant  food  in  the  best 
*1)  mechanical  condition  is  the  result. 

Send  to-day  for  our  booklet 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  .  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

Sales  Office :  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 


i*  a  fotdc  for  your  acres  worn  out 
by  continuous  cropping,  or  turning 
sour,  or  being  too  heavy.  One  dose 
will  show  immediate  improvement  and 
will  last  for  several  years. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 


R-Rj  GROUND  LIMESTONE 


which  is  our  “high  calcium” 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  al  once  to  our  nearest 
for  information  and  prices. 


Fertilizer  Quality 

When  you  buy  fertilizer 
remember  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  a  weight 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 

When  a  smelter  buys  gold  ore 
he  buys  not  merely  two  thousand 
pounds  but  he  insists  on  knowing 
how  much  gold  is  in  the  ore,  and 
you  should  know  the  amount  of 
active  nitrogen,  which  is  the  gold 
of  the  fertilizer. 

For  further  information  write 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS 


Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rocklund,  Maine 

IWon  :  43  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  Ave, 


10  to  20  bushels  increased 
c”r"  by  applying 

rTfc1,fil  IKS  lb#  lbs.  Sheep  mu  mire  to 

/  ,,u’  acre.  Dropped  with 

I  NSRjfei  '.■!  i  i l i  '.er  all  uchment. 

h»a»I  v  mBL'k  sheep  manure  is  rich  in 

V  ■''%  '  wW  /  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 

\  ■’  \  .VV  AJBPk/  an*l  potash.  Also  adds 

V  JyVsBffiPv'  humus.  Great,  for  wheat, 

tSV  ’•*“ meadows,  and  other  Held 
Tfti  1 crop*,  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck  patches, 
lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  8  II  K E  1*‘S  II  EAD 
It  It  A  N  l>  Is  sterlli/.ed  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs 
and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  nut  Into  sacks 
for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Plain  Dirt  as  Fertilizer 

M  limi  fertilizers  are  so  expensive  and 
short  of  potash  to  the  vanishing  point, 
would  it  not  he  well  to  remind  your  read¬ 
ers  of  a  stable  absorbent  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  all?  Muck  is  over-valued, 
and  few  have  it.  All  who  own  or  rent 
have  plenty  of  good  clriin  dirt,  which  is 
under-valued.  I  have  used  it  for  two 
years,  and  but  for  coveting  muck  and 
envying  the  neighbors  who  have  it  I 
should  have  used  it  for  80.  Tt  is  a  good 
absorbent,  affords  the  animals  a  soft 
floor,  and  makes  tin*  manure  heap  so 
solid  that  it  does  not  heat,  if  not.  hauled 
away  at  once.  It  is  easy  to  keep  dry 
in  or  out  of  the  stable  in  Summer,  but 
more  difficult  in  Winter,  is  as  easily 
handled  and  is  much  more  effective  than 
sawdust,  and  does  not  sour  the  land, 
for  it  is  the  land.  A  clay  or  clay  loam 
is  perhaps  best  for  the  purpose.  Sand 
does  not  absorb  liquids  so  completely  or 
retain  them.  c.  s.  i*. 

Maine. 

R.  N.  Y. — That  is  all  right — good 
practice — blit  you  should  add  that  this 
dirt  should  have  been  dug  and  put  under 
shelter  last  Fall.  I’oad  dust  is  excellent 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  pay  to 
scrape  up  tons  of  it  during  a  dry  Fall 
for  Winter  use. 


Acid  Soils 
Kill  Profits 


CROPS  cannot  thrive  in  an  acid 
soil.  The  trouble  is  that  con¬ 
stant  cropping  and  weathering  is 
bound  to  make  your  soil  acid  un¬ 
less  you  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

m  AND 

■  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

W>rtr  Today  for  latent  booklet 

(jfrjjB  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


will  correct  acidity  und  put  your  soil  in  a 
flourishing  condition  quickly.  Because  it  ia 
finely  ground  it  nets  immediately,  diving  re¬ 
sults  the  first  yeur.  It  is  not  caustic— will  not 
destroy  huinus  is  agreeable  to  handle — ■ 

SOLVAY  is  PUREST  grade  of  lime. 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 

iliglirftt  T«bl  Finely  Ground  Low  Prices  Prompt  Service 

Swnd  t/.iliv  for  Dficiya  to  your  station  ami  uttti  >nk  for 
tuu  ItitoroMtifu?  hnoklut  doaltnjf  with  Solvay  I'OlvCtflSC'd 
1 1  m  lull  of  iriformuLion  Lhitt  you  will  rind 
of  the  KicntuKt  vnluu. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

1  600  MILTON  AVE.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


READING  BONE  FERTILIZER 


Why  risk  a  season's  results  by  using  a  low 
grade  fertilizer  when  Reading  Bone  Fertilizers 
insure  profitable  production? 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Readiug,  Pa. 

Vermont,  MiinNm  mill  kmuni  Nru  Ynvk  f> flier,  Puul(npj,Vt. 
Oulntl  and  iVratorn  York  OfTIce,  443  Cutler 
nidff.,  Hoolirsur,  !>.  Y, 

(This  Linde  mark  means  quality) 


youf 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The  American  Agricul 
,  turai  Chemical  Co. 

^  New  York.  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adolphia.  BufTalo,  C'in-  A 
cinnati.  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 


'limilllillUlllllUfiUltliiiillt 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  Reading 
Bone  Fertilizer. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIOIIIIUJIIHIIIIU 


lltllll  IMI M  III  lllll  III)  l||l| 

Write  for  book- 
let  and  further 
information. 

uiimiiiiiiiiiihinitiiMiiiti 


Phosphates  to  Replace  Potash 

Would  not  the  mtfitv  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  for  till  intiiu  crops  this  Spring,  as 
corn,  oats,  barley,  grasses  ami  potatoes, 
etc.,  prove  to  he  a  big  s.wing  of  expense 
in  this  line,  mid  almost  ns  effective  to 
good  results  ns  tin*  commercial  fertilizers 
this  year,  owing  to  lack  of  potash?  If 
not.  quite  as  efficient  would,  in  addition, 
tin  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  corn 
and  grasses,  and  also  lime  where  if  may 
I  ••  needed,  give  equally  as  good  results  as 
(In*  fertilizer?  w.  o.  T. 

Arlhurshurg,  N.  Y. 

On  a  soil  which  contains  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 
would  probably  give  good  results.  This 
year  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  usual 
supplies  of  potash  at  a  fair  figure,  and 
most,  farmers  are  using  rather  more  phos¬ 
phate  than  in  former  years.  "Where  you 
can  turn  under  a  clover  sod.  or  where  a 
crop  of  cow  peas  or  other  legumes  has 
been  turned  under,  where  manure  has 
been  used  freely  in  recent  years,  the  acid 
phosphate  alone  will  certainly  give  re¬ 
sults.  On  soils  which  are  deficient  in 
nitrogen  some  form  of  that  element  will 
he  needed  in  order  to  give  anything  like 
a  full  crop.  A  complete  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  all  three  of  the  necessary  elements, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and 
usually  on  most  of  our  eastern  soils  all 
three  are  needed.  The  use  of  lime  will 
to  a  certain  extent  help  set  free  some  of 
the  potash  in  the  soil  and  partly  take  the 
place  of  potash  in  the  fertiliser,  but  if 
your  soil  is  in  need  of  nitrogen  you  cannot 
hope  to  supply  that  deficiency  by  using 
extra  quantities  of  acid  phosphate.  On 
grass  and  potatoes  particularly  available 
forms  of  nitrogen  are  needed,  and  it  will 
usually  be  found  profitable  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  along 
with  the  acid  phosphate. 


ItoCHiiao  MARL  IJMK  la  mo)iiI>L»  It  will  yluM  quicker  mid 
blggoi  roault*  Ihtui  uvutl  ordinary  rjtrl  nutate  of  Hun*.  And 
you  won't  need  u-  much.  Writ*  to  day  for  |ow«.*«i  prion*, 
fic«  teat  pnpttMi,  vtu.  Inter iibIiOiiaI  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALKDONIA  MAKL  BKANCH 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUI  I  ALQ,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  For  Profit 


HOG  PROFITS  depend  on  Hog  Feeding.  CORN 
PROFITS  depend  on  Corn  Feeding. 

Feeding  Corn  is  like  feeding  hogs. 

The  most  profitable  hog — 200  pound  hog  at  six 
months — is  secured  by  feeding  a  balanced  ration  for 
big  gains,  good  quality  and  early  maturity. 

The  most  profitable  corn  crop  is  one  yielding  eighty 
to  ninety  bushels  per  acre  of  early  maturing,  sound 
ears.  This  is  obtained  only  by  feeding  the  crop  with 
plenty  of  a  balanced  plantfood  ration  (fertilizer). 

Write  us  for  free  information  on  crop  feeding. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


rpill*]  best  Primer,  fills  i^-ineh 
-1-  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  dub  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  nrtli*len  art*  not  given  with  n  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  Now-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  tlie  agon!  nu  n  reward,  in 
Place  of  rush,  fur  extending  tho  Miibscrlp- 
lion  list  of  The  Rural  Now-Yorkor, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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You  Are  as  Bi&  as  Your  Hands 


THE  world  takes  your  measure  ky  tire  work  you  do 
— Your  hands  are  your  tools — are  you  treating  them  fairly? 


There  is  no  more  economy  in 
a  makeshift  £,love  than  a  rusty 
plow  or  an  ax  with  shaky 
handle.  Hansen  Gloves  mean 
help,  comfort,  fit  and  style.  For 
semi-dress  wear  ask  to  see  the 
Hansenhilt  Washable. 


Write  for  free  book  —  de¬ 
scribes  many  of  500  styles  for 
Work,  Motoring,,  Driving  and 
General  Wear  for  men,  women 
and  children.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  write  us. 
Ee  sure  to  £et  the  bock. 


O.  C.  HANSEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1  3  6- AG  Detroit  Street,  'Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Dependable 


Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 


HE  Champion  Guarantee  is  “ Absolute  satisfaction  to  the 
user.  Free  repair ,  replacement  or  your  money  back.” 

If  in  your  opinion  that  way  of  putting  it  does  not  afford 
you  every  possible  protection  in  buying  Champion  Spark  Plugs, 
write  your  own  guarantee  and  forward  it  for  our  signature. 

“ Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user”  makes  you  the  judge  of 
our  product,  and  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  you  have 
your  choice  of  three  remedies  Free  Repair,”  Replacement”  or 
“Money  Back, 

And  always  you  are  the  counsel,  judge  and  jury,  all  in 
one,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  your  verdict. 

But  such  is  the  dependability  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs  and 
such  is  the  thoroughness  of  our  inspections,  that  our  guarantee  Ai^Scir'ssbicc 
is  scarcely  ever  brought  to  mind,  except  as  we  see  it  printed  i9ii  ate  equipped 

.  J  P  .  .  ,  4  7  j  ai  the  factory  with 

on  the  cartons  in  which  we  pack  our  product.  this  plug. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio  ’ 


“TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE 


TRADE” 


The  Freedom  Suit 


(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

The  day  passed  off  pleasantly,  its  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  varied  by  a 
pleasant  basket  picnic.  There  was  one 
speaker  who  was  voted  rather  tedious  by 
a  good  many;  he  came  from  a  distant  ex¬ 
periment  station  to  give  an  analytic 
study  of  a  farming  community,  in  which 
a  mass  of  technical  terms  were  submerged 
iu  a  sea  of  decimals.  lie  called  liis  ad¬ 
dress  a  survey,  which  puzzled  Cora,  who 
associated  surveying  with  brisk  young 
men  who  went  tramping  over  the  fields 
with  steel  tape  and  plumb-bobs.  There 
was  something  about  his  talk,  however, 
that  impressed  Cora,  and  she  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  new  idea  even  while  the  au¬ 
dience  applauded  tumultuously  in  their 
relief  at  the  eud  of  the  speech. 

For  many  days  following  Cora  neglect¬ 
ed  her  filet  crochet,  and  was  busy,  in  her 
scanty  leisure,  making  elaborate  notes  on 
the  back  of  an  old  calendar. 

“Why  did  Ted  Hawes  go  to  work  as  a 
teamster  at  the  brickyard  down  the 
river?”  she  asked  Ase  one  day.  "Seems 
to  me  a  boy  with  a  good  home  might  do 
better  than  that.  And  Myrtle  Hawes 
works  in  a  collar  factory." 

‘‘Well,  Ted’s  father  wouldn’t  give  him 
regular  wages,  like  dad  pays  me.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Myrtle  was  crazy  to  get  to  the  city 
and  have  a  good  time,  like  lots  of  other 
girls.” 

Cora  looked  scornful;  what  Myrtle 
Hawes  told  her  about  the  collar  factory 
didn’t  sound  much  like  a  good  time.  Cora 
continued  to  make  notes,  and  finally  was 
discovered  one  wet  evening  copying  her 
notes,  in  her  best  library  hand,  on  some 
big  sheets  of  foolscap. 

"What's  all  your  writing  about,  daugh¬ 
ter?”  asked  her  father,  who  had  put  down 
his  newspaper  to  stroke  old  mother  cat. 

“Well,”  responded  Cora,  rather  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  “I've  been  making  a  survey  of 
Corinto  township.  You  remember  that 
professor  at  the  field  meeting  who  gave 
a  county  survey?” 

“lie  was  a  high-brow  for  fair — nearly 
put  me  to  sleep,”  observed  Ase  ^ tween 
bites  of  a  sweet  apple. 

"Well,  I’m  glad  Cora  listened  to  him 
if  you  didn’t,”  remarked  Mrs.  Linton,  who 
always  felt  that  she  was  missing  an  op¬ 
portunity  if  she  did  not.  listen  to  a  well- 
advertised  speaker,  no  matter  how  te¬ 
dious. 

“And  what  have  you  surveyed?”  asked 
her  father  cheerfully.  “The  Magrew 
girls’  bonnets,  or  the  posies  in  somebody’s 
garden ?” 

“Neither,”  said  Cora,  “I  call  mine  a 
home  labor  survey.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  look  at  it  while  I  go  set  my 
sponge,”  and  Cora  escaped  to  the  kitchen, 
while  her  father  picked  up  the  manu¬ 
script.  When  Cora  returned,  after  set¬ 
ting  the  old-fashioned  bread  sponge  which 
always  made  her  long  for  a  newfangled 
bread-mixer,  her  cheeks  were  rather  red, 
but  she  took  up  her  crocheting  without 
remark.  Mr.  Linton  put  down  a  sheet 
and  said  irritably : 

“Why,  there’s  only  six  families  out  of 
twenty  where  the  girls  stayed  to  help  out 
at  home !” 

“That’s  how  I  figured  it,  only  I  couldn’t 
put  it  in  decimals,  like  the  professor  did," 
said  Cora  meekly. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  the 
girls?”  demanded  her  father.  "Here's 
Art  Magrew  stays  home  as  his  father’s 
partner,  while  the  girls  go  to  town,  and 
John  Tien  Magrew  has  to  pay  Jim  Beus- 
ner’s  step-daughter  two  dollars  a  week  to 
help.  Mis'  Magrew  ain't  real  rugged, 
’though  she's  such  a  steam  engine  to 
work.” 

“And  here's  Ben  Stillman  with  all  the 
children — the  whole  six  gone,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Linton.  “Abe’s  on  the  railroad,  and 
the  twins  working  for  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  married  one  is  the  only  one 
that  stayed  in  the  country.” 

“She  married  a  renter,  and  isn't  well 
fixed  ;  they’re  always  moving  and  haven’t 
much  stock,” -observed  Mr.  Linton.  “Still 
she’s  got  a  home,  and  I  suppose  her  sis¬ 
ters  have  to  live  in  cheap  boarding 
bouses.” 


“They’re  saving  to  go  into  the  chicken 
business  for  themselves,”  interjected  Cora. 
“They’re  going  to  take  a  short  course  m 
poultry  at  the  agricultural  college  when 
they  have  Summer  vacations.” 

“But  why  didn't  they  stay  on  the 
farm?”  began  Mr.  Linton.  Then  lie 
stopped  suddenly  with  a  recollection  if 
some  items  of  domestic  management  at 
the  Stillman  home.  He  picked  up  Cora's 
manuscript  again,  and  passed  on  to  (lie 
paragraph  relating  to  his  own  farm, 
There  appeared  Ase’s  name  as  employee 
at  stated  wages — Cora’s  name  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  interrogation  point  Cora 
crocheted  meekly  as  her  father  put  the 
"survey"  down  without  comment,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  rather  shabby,  poor  child,  as 
many  a  woman  does  during  the  transition 
period  of  some  economic  change.  Her 
father  took  up  a  newspaper,  then  laid  it 
down  and  began  to  go  over  Cora’s  "sur¬ 
vey"  once  more. 

"Hired  help  on  most  every  farm,"  he 
said  disgustedly,  “and  most  of  it  down¬ 
right  worthless  at  that!  And  farm  boys 
driving  delivery  wagons  and  handling 
freight!  And  the  girls!  What's  the 
sense  of  a  girl  that  the  farm  needs  doing 
work  that  could  be  done  just  as  well  by 
one  that  doesn't  know  a  chicken  from  a 
turkey?” 

“Well,  dad,”  said  Ase,  looking  shame¬ 
faced.  “I  always  thought  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  girls  didn’t  have  any  too  much 
sense,  but  Cora's  making  me  get  a  notion 
tiiat  a  whole  raft  of  ’em  haveu’t  beeu 
getting  a  square  deal,”  and  Ase  clattered 
up  to  his  room  without  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  his  revolutionary  sentiments. 

Prof.  McPheetei'R,  who  was  still  placid¬ 
ly  collecting  decimal  points  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  never  knew  that  his  pon¬ 
derous  survey  not  only  changed  the  whole 
course  of  one  girl’s  life,  but  also  brought 
a  new  influence  into  the  entire  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Tt  was  several  days  later,  when 
Cora  began  to  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
custom  was  right,  and  she  was  wrong, 
that  she  joined  her  father  at  the  calf  pen, 
to  offer  lit-r  help  in  caring  for  a  little 
orphan  Guernsey.  Cora  broke  the  fresh 
egg  that  was  to  be  administered  to  the 
poor  little  wobbly  creature,  and  as  she 
coaxed  it  with  the  touch  of  a  born  stock 
woman  her  father  said  scJdenly ; 

“Don't  seem  the  square  thing  to  pay  a 
girl  for  her  work  if  you  don’t  pay  her 
mother,  too.  And  how’d  I  ever  pay  your 
mother  all  she  earns?” 

“You  couldn't — not  if  you  could  give 
her  a  million  a  minute  and  her  board,” 
responded  Cora  with  conviction. 

“I  don’t  want  my  women  folks  to  be 
goin’  on  strike,”  continued  her  father  in 
a  joking  tone  that  was  rather  clumsily 
assumed.  “I  reckon  you’d  better  look  up 
that  mail  order  catalogue  and  pick  out 
your  freedom  suit.  And  when  I  take  that 
home  labor  survey  over  to  the  Grange 
meeting  my  girl  will  go  on  record  side  by 
side  with  her  brother — the  farm  pays  her 
wages  where  she  belongs,  instead  of  the 
shop  or  factory !” 

So  saying,  he  picked  up  the  calf  pail 
and  marched  off  to  the  straw.vard,  while 
Cora  gathered  eggs  and  consoled  one  lone¬ 
some  little  outcast  turkey,  feeling,  through 
it  all,  the  pride  of  the  worker  who  is  no 
longer  an  unrecognized  camp  follower, 
hilt  a  soldier  of  the  common  good. 

Soudan  Grass  and  Feterita 

As  to  whether  Sudan  grass  will  grow 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  last  year 
I  procured  a  sample  of  seed  and  sowed 
it  about  June  1  in  moderately  good  soil 
and  cultivated  it  both  ways  several  times. 
The  row  was  about  a  rod  long  and  it 
grew  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  It  ri¬ 
pened  about  October  1  and  when  I  cut  it 
I  had  two  large  sheaves.  I  could  not 
say  about  its  value  as  fodder,  as  I  sowed 
this  for  seed,  except  that  chickens  seem 
very  fond  of  the  seed. 

I  also  tried  some  feterita,  which  in 
looks  and  manner  of  growth  much  re¬ 
sembles  corn,  except  the  grain,  which  is 
produced  on  top  of  the  stalk  like  kaffir 
corn.  It.  grew  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high  and  cattle  were  very  fond  of  the 
stalks.  About  half  of  an  acre  of  white 
Sweet  c-lover  sown  about  April  1  on  grain 
field  grew  over  four  feet  high  and  gave 
good  results.  I  think  all  these  crops 
might  be  profitably  raised  in  Central  New 
Jersey.  bebtbam  c.  quick. 

New  Jersey. 
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joining  land  m  tm>  crook  mnl  tliose  trees 
wore  foiled  in  tills  lino.  What  right  has 
anyone  to  do  stlcb,  and  what  recourse 
have  we  in  this  matter?  Can  we  sue  for 
trespass  and  for  damages  for  foiling 
these  trees  in  th  '  creek?  Also  to  what 
amount  do  you  think  we  would  be  justi- 


uny  runni  nir 
Boar.  Send  for  /T 
It  today. 

EleetricWhoolCo.  ^ 
43  Lira  St.,«ulncy.lll. 


Legal  Questions 


The  Easy  Handling  Cultivator 

The  1916  Farquhar  Rider  is  a  real 
general-purpose  Cultivator.  Both  the 
wheels  and  shovels  are  adjustable  as 
desired,  and  by  loosening  a  sini.de  hook 
the  machine  can  be  guided  Irotn  the 
foot  stirrups.  Our  unique  manner  of 
attaching  the  beams  gives  us  absolutely 
rigid  gangs,  a  ieature  that  insures  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy  and  adds  materially  to  the 

life  of  the  I  ultivator.  There  are  three 
types  of  openers  to  select  from  :  Fin 
Hoe,  Spring  Hoe  and  Single  Oise— 6,  8 
or  10  to  the  machine.  Double-Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Tobacco  Hoer  are  attach¬ 
able  and  can  be  easily  added  at  anytime. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Farquhar 
Riding  Cultivator,  we  manufacture  the 
Farquhar  High  Wheel  Hidcr.theFarqu- 
h  !t  r  Par  al  lei  Beam  Wal ke r  an  d  t  h  c  I’cnn - 

sylvania  Walker.  Our  airn  is  to  Bupply 
machines  suitable  for  every  possible 
condition  of  soil.  Farquhar  Cultivators 
aro  all  up  to  the  minnte  in  every  detail, 
right  both  as  to  quality  and  pri'-e.  Send 
u:i  u  postal  signifying  your  interest, 
and  we  II  mad  instructive  new  Cultiva¬ 
tor  Booklet  and  give  you  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Farquhar  dealer. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  730,  York,  Penna. 

We  al*o  manufacture  Engine*  and  Boilers, 
tractors.  Saw  Mills,  Thrashers,  Potato  Dimers’ 
Grain  Drills,  Hydraulic  Presses.  ’ 


Just 

Out, 


SAVE  MONEY  UNLOADING 

Savjj  the  expense  of  men  aD<J  .tenitiu  in  iinlemlbitf  hay, 
grain,  pulling  umlwni,  nlnvuting  ic«», 
dtillitiK.  Jigging t  etc.,  with  mi 

IRELAND  HOIST 

10»J  iimwm  oij  inurii  farm.  Linn  ran  trod 
every  vvny,  /'‘ftti  nrcultinr. 

Ireland  Mitchihu  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  StiilC  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Also 
Mfjtrtt,  of’  drug  wood  aawa.  mill*. etc . 


I0W 


Free  Catalog  j?  colors  explains 

_ _ X  — - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 

WurroiiM  ri!  «n  Mtmtl  111*  ti’iwwl  tuh.vilj  Li  fif 


p  ,and  Terracing 
FIa«le  Easy— Bigger 
crops — better  farms  with 


lutrial.  X-yV  Y  F»rm  Ditcher 

Monepback  X  /  a  Roid  Grader 

gua/anloa.  \s  Cut#  dttcu  toi  ft.  Gr»dw  ivadn. 
All  Steel — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 
CleanadltdiM.  wits  and  works  out  dtrt  at  s»ino time. 
(Kies  work  of  tiljj  machine*.  Hoon  pa y a  for  Itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  Introductory  proposition. 
Cxwsboro  Ditcher  &GruderCo.  Inc.  BM84G.  Owentbors.Ky. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


f.anilseape  Cordon  Ins.  Parsons .  2.00 

I.awn  .Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  ('lirrniutry.  Stover.  5.00 
Ferttllwva  and  Crops.  Van  Slylce....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  und  (lurden,  Pummel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Pomlliugcr . 2.00 

Successful  Friiit  Pul  lure,  Mavnard..  1,00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King..,.  1,50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesinith . 60 

The  Soli,  King .  1.50 
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Mortgage  Questions. 

1.  Tf  A  owns  a  woofl-1  i >t  and  R  holds 
a  mortgage  on  it  for  half  its  value,  can 
A  go  ahead  and  out  olf  all  or  any  part  of 
the  wood  without  nonsuiting  B?  Should 
B  object,  whnt  can  In*  do?  “.  flow  is  a 
mortgage  released  in  New  Hampshire? 
New  UaiAiishirc.  j.  ii.  x. 

1.  If  the  wood  constitutes  the  chief 
value  of  the  woodlut,  and  the  lot  with  the 
wood  off  would  not  be  ample  security  for 
the  debt,  A  should  not  cut  off  the  wood 
without  the  consent  of  B ;  indeed  B 
could  prevent  it  by  obtaining  an  injunc¬ 
tion  preventing  the  waste,  or  B  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  A 
for  injury  to  the  security. 

2.  Real  estate  mortgages  are  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  mortgagee  writing  on  the 
back  thereof  the  date  and  the  words:  ‘‘I 
discharge  the  within  mortgage”  and  sign¬ 
ing  the  same.  This  discharge  should  be 
recorded. 

Ownership  of  Trees  Along  Highway 

If  a  man  plants  fruit  trees  along  the 
roadside  can  he  stop  people  from  piekiug 
the.  fruit?  There  is  a  man  who  lives  near 
us  who  has  about  -50  trees  along  the 
roadside,  aud  people  come  along  with 
autos  und  shake  the  trees.  I  would  have 
planted  some  but  for  that  reason.  Is 
there  any  law  preventing  such  acts? 

New  York.  p.  x. 

All  trees  Standing  or  lying  on  laud 
within  the  bounds  of  any  highway  shall 
bo  for  the  proper  use  of  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  of  such  land,  except  that  they 
may  be  required  for  use  on  the  highway 
or  bridges  of  the  town.  If  you  plant 
fruit  trees  along  the  highway  you  cer¬ 
tainly  may  stop  people  from  picking  the 
fruit.  They  have  no  more  right  to  the 
fruit  than  to  the  fruit  in  your  garden. 
The  trouble  is  it  is  so  hard  to  detect 
all,  or  a  good  share  of  them,  in  the  act 
of  stealing.  Altogether  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
plant  fruit  trees  along  the  roadway,  es¬ 
pecially  outside  the  fehce. 


Clearing  Up  Lien 

I  would  like  to  know  if  a  lien  dated 
in  the  year  1750  can  be  held  against  a 
farm  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  says  they  cannot  give  a  clear  title 
until  same  is  released?  Would  yon  tell 
me  the  proceeding,  aud  what  the  cost 
would  be,  and  who  is  supposed  to  stand 
the  expense?  A.  T. 

Pennsylvania, 

You  do  not  state  what  the  lien  is — 
judgment,  mortgage  or  what?  Without 
knowing  this  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  trust  company 
should  tell  you  whnt  proof  they  need  in 
order  to  clear  the  title.  Where  it  is  so 
old  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run 
against  it,  and  the  proof  required  would 
presumably  not  be  much.  Whoever  is 
required  to  give  a  clear  title  would  have 
to  stand  the  expense,  unless  by  contract 
it  is  otherwise. 


Drainage  of  Land 

Have  drainage  commissioners  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  going  outside  of  their  district 
and  surveying,  cutting  trees,  driving 
stakes  out  in  the  fields,  without  asking 
any  permission  to  enter  on  such  land  out¬ 
side  of  the  district?  The  deed  to  our 
place  calls  for  the  division  line  of  ad- 

•  ••  i  i  •  i  i  i  i  i 
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missionors  changed  the  course  of  the 
creek  about  four  or  five  years  ago  cutting 
through  a  corner  of  <uir  land,  without 
permission,  using  land  for  creek  and  to 
make  a  levee  with.  Have  we  any  re¬ 
course  in  this  matter?  Can  we  get  at 
them  for  crossiug  land  and  using  land  for 
the  creek  and  levee  without  our  permis¬ 
sion?  c,  A.  M. 

Illinois. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Commission¬ 
ers  in  the  proper  execution  of  their  work 
to  enter  your  lands  they  may  do  so,  but 
they  must  pay  you  for  the  damage  done. 
They  have  no  right  to  cut  trees  without 
paying  for  them.  Sue  whoever  cut  your 
trees  and  did  damage  to  you.  You  would 
lie  justified  iu  suing  for  jnsr.  whnt  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done,  i.e.,  value,  of  trees  cut, 
injury  to  crops  from  trespass,  flooding 
of  lauds  caused  by  felling  trees  in  creek, 
etc*.,  whatever  you  can  prove.  You  should 
have  been  compensated  for  the  change  of 
course  of  the  stream,  although  you  have 
waited  so  long  you  may  have  waived  this, 
although  you  should  put  iu  a  claim  for 
this  for  what  it  may  be  worth  with  the 
present  commissioners. 
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“Jay-Eye- See” 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  race  horse, 
known  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  name  was  “Jay- 
Eye  -See” — which  were  the  initials  cf  J.  I.  Case, 
the  founder  of  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company. 

The  owner  of  this  famous  horse  was  known  as  a  man 
who  loved  thoroughbreds  —  a  man  who  admired  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  was  recognized  as  a  master-builder  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  established  his  factory  in  1  842,  and  around 
it  gathered  a  world-known  community  of  able  workmen. 

Thoroughbred  ing  these  springs  from  the  rear  axle 

Like  the  noted  "Jay-Eye-See”  80  that  theV  do  only  sPrinS  dut^ 
— known  to  you  surely  by  repu-  The  divided  front  seats — the 
tation-  the  new  Case  ‘*40"  is  a  upholstery  in  real  grain  leather, 
thing  of  rare  beauty.  Its  long,  which,  by  the  way  is  removable 
sweeping  lines  are  distinctive.  All  as  a  unit  for  cleaning —together 
corners  have  disappeared.  This  with  the  unusual  room,  both  in 
unmistakable  beauty  makes  men  the  front  compartment  and  in  the 
spot  this  car  and  admire  it.  You  tonneau,  will  excite  further  praise, 
will  enjoy  driving  such  a  “dif¬ 
ferent"  car — one  that  stands  out 
from  others. 


Tomorrow’s  Car  Today 

Your  first  mile  in  this  car  will 
delight  you  with  its  unusual  com¬ 
fort.  This  is  gained,  not  alone  by 
the  use  of  the  cantilever  springs, 
but  by  the  Case  way  of  suspend- 


Tests  of  Value 

Then  when  you  come  to  test  those 
parts  beneath  the  hood,  in  a  hard 
pull  or  up  a  steep  incline,  or  on 
the  car’s  100,000th  mile,  you  will 
find  the  Case  motor  well  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  characterization — “the 
motor  that  makes  extra  cylinders 
unnecessary.” 


Here  Are  More  Details 

The  fact  that  all  wiring  is  housed  in  waterproof,  rustless,  flexible 
conduits,  illustrates  the  care  in  planning  of  details.  The 

t  junction  box  between  the  body  and  the  chassis,  also  in¬ 
dicate  the  attention  which  you  will  find  asyou  go  through 
the  car  with  a  microscope.  Study  every  part.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things  which  make  this  car 
a  rare  value.  Of  course  Westinghouse  ignition,  lighting 
and  starting  equipment  needs  no  further  comment. 

New  Car — New  Price 

We  offer  you  thi3  car  at  the  price  of  $1090,  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  with  the 
statement  that  it  contains  all  of  the  merit  of  our  earlier  “40,"  which 
sold  for  $2300.  You  know  what  Case  means  by  value.  Let  us  send 
you  our  fine  new  catalog,  which  shows  you  the  car  in  colors  and 
pictures  its  many  superiorities. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Founded  1842  545  Liberty  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


£and  clearing  an 


£  Ti  HAND  POWER- 

©  Stump  Puller 


Works  on  an\J  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging  Made  of  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adapted  anti  used  by  U. 3.  Government  officials  and  many  states. 
Send  for  FfctK’llustrstcd  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  special  offer. 


Drop  a  postal  to 

W.  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box.  76  182  Fifth  Street 

San  Francisco, Calif. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Ain’t  it 

Bowker’s  ? 


THIS  STORY  was  told  one  of  our 
travelers  by  one  of  his  agents. 
“A'  farmer  backed  his  team 
up  to  my  store  one  day  last  spring, 
and  asked  me  to  throw  in  five  bags 
of  Bowker’s  Fertilizer.  As  the  war 
shortage  of  potash  was  on,  and  as  I 
wanted  him  to  understand  just  what 
he  was  buying,  I  started  to  tell  him 
that  the  analysis  was  changed  some¬ 
what  from  the  previous  year,— that 
the  percentage  of  potash  was  lower, 
etc.  He  looked  up  at  me  sharply 
and  said  rather  earnestly,  “Ain’t  it 
Bowker’s?’’  “Oh,  yes,”  I  said,  “It’s 
Bowker’s  all  right.”  u For  the  land's 
sake  —  throw  it  in  there,  then,"  said 
he,  and  drove  away  with  it,  wholly 
satisfied.” 


Have  you  ordered  your  Bowker  ’s  yet ? 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  CO. 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


OUTFIT 


wmj'lete  'with  100  gallon  tank,  SO  left  of  huso,  ought*,  nnrt  everything  toady  for  work  at  tin?  re¬ 
mark.- Tly  low  price  4- f  SllO  a*  a  special  pvup<i*itlcm.  Our  catalogue  WHEN  TO  SPRAY,  WHAT 
TO  SPRAY,  HOW  TO  SPRAY  it.  tree.  It  contains  valuable  Information.  It  shows  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  power  and  Hand  sprayers.  If  you  wairt  to  get  the  most  out  *tf  your  crops,  yon  should  have 
tbiH  -pray  ..-r. -login  .  Wo  also  send  free  catalogues  of  (he  HEAVI-DRTI  and  Excelsior  engines, 
■**  outlirs.  »'1>  Till  u“  tin-  size  ol  .rout-  farm  aud  ;t  complice  collection  of  catalogues  will  be 


Fruit  Growers 

The  Carter  Century  Powi-r  Sprayer  is  the  handi¬ 
est  power  sprayer  you  can  buy.  cull  horse  power 
engine,  pump,  60  gallon  barrel,  Si  fl.  spray  hose, 
eprav  extension  rod  ami  l-n  n  tmz/.lcv — .nil  com¬ 
plete,  randy  to  run,  ami  ul  ts»  low  »  cost  j  ou  can¬ 
not  afford  to  bp  without  it. 

1  A  n4U*’  Trial  F"r  w'ih  rend  this 

I  U  nays  I  rial  Cal  ler  I’liwee Spray  i'limp  pi 

—  ■  r  — •  an y  responsible  party.  If, 

V  Q  irfler  Wn  davn’  trial  ynu  don’t 
I  T  want  Jt..  wn  will  tnKn  it  borli 

Pol!  lino  uf  Gtonilinr) 
tl  3m  f  - Knninrs  an  J  Pomim, 
jM  JM  |  Air  Prinwnris  Water 

f  Ralph  B.  Carter  Co. 

/!  Mz*Z- vJkOi  tB4  Chwwb^ni  St, 


.ho  parlor,  yr>om.  b>ftro<Mtial  amti 

ball  bripriitor,  chabm'r. 

3on’tjmw»*  tlhCOAifRl  oriirif.irf  pattern*  wo 
rant  tci  oonrt  you Jr*r,  Write  i»uetr#|  «vut 
Wall  Pupvr  Hook,” 


8615  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


SPORICIDE  cus„?L  SMUT 

o  oals.  Simple  to  treat.  Sen>  direti  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  agents  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


liftoffs 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


The  Rose.  Parsons . . 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

S33  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK 


GRIMM’S 


MAPI  F  SYRIJP  Ask  for  catalogue  "B”  and  state 

a  number  of  <  roes  you  tap. 


Make  the  ^upurior  maple  syrup  and  sugar— quicker,  easier 

ami  M  il'll  LESS  COST  than  in  possible  by  »ov  other  SYSTEM,  There  is 
Muncy  iu  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NOW— Indication*  are 
that  Here  will  to  n  1SIU  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  me 
HIGH  lift  THE  OEM  VNU  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT  of  the  REST  APPARATUS  on  the  .MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOU’.S.  RCCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  arc  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
UP  *  TO  DATE  St  '  1  R  «  t»  xv  vv  ,4444  fvc-r-  A  T1  LT 

makeks.  order  now.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT, 


PUNS 


I  have  had  a  sawmill  on  my  farm  and 
got  them  to  saw  MOO  oak  fence  posts.  I 
would  like  to  treat  them  in  some  way 
so  as  to  preserve  them.  Which  would 
be  the  more  effective,  to  dip  the  lower 
three  feet  in  hot  tar  or  boil  in  tank 
with  the  commercial  creosote,  the  posts 
in  both  eases  to  he  dry  and  seasoned? 

Arnold,  Pa.  w.  c. 

The  decay  of  wood  is  caused  by  low 
forms  of  plant  life  which  are  dependent 
upon  certain  conditions  of  heat,  air  and 
moisture  for  growth.  If  unfavorable 
conditions  can  be  created  and  maintained 
decay  can  he  retarded,  and  increased 
service  obtained  from  the  treated  tim¬ 
bers.  The  coal  tar  creosotes  seem  to  he 
the  most  widely  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  remain  long  in  the  wood  and  are 
directly  poisonous  to  the  fungi  causing 
decay.  They  also  help  to  produce  an  un¬ 
favorable  condition  for  the  growth  of 
these  fungi  h.v  tending  to  prevent  the 
absorption  'of  water  h.v  the  material 
treated.  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  water 
Content  of  wood  can  he  kept  as  low  as 
10%  very  little  if  any  decay  will  take 
place.  The  New  York  (Vntral  Railroad 
uses  immense  quantities  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  treating  its  ties  and  bridge 
timbers.  The  pressure  system  is  used  and 
the  preservative,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  200  degrees  F.,  is  forced  into 
the  wood  in  quantities  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  u  daily  average  of  li 1  gallons  of 
preserving  oil  for  each  tie  treated.  They 
estimate  that  this  treatment,  doubles  the 
life  of  their  ties  in  so  far  as  decay  is 
concerned.  To  make  the  treatment  ef¬ 
fective  the  material  is  thoroughly  ait- 
seasoned  before  the  preserving  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied.  This  permits  the  absorption  of  a 
greater  quantity. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  in  quantities,  available  to  the  fann¬ 
er.  is  the  open  tank  method.  With  this 
system  of  treatment  it  is  of  course  scarce¬ 
ly  possible'  to  get  the  degree  of  pene¬ 
tration  obtained  by  the  pressure  tank, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  brush  method  of  applying  the  oil. 
Some  of  the  companies  manufacturing 
creosote  preservatives  have  heating  and 
dipping  tanks  which  they  loan  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  receipt  of  a  small  deposit  to  in¬ 
sure  their  return. 

It  should  he  remembered  in  treating  a 
fence  post  that  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
post  will  la-  at  the  point  where  it  en¬ 
ters  the  ground.  This  is  also  the  place 
where  the  conditions  are  ordinarily  most 
favorable  for  decay,  hence  the  treatment 
should  extend  up  the  post  far  enough  to 
protect  this  point  thoroughly.  An  article 
appearing  in  this  paper,  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14th.  1!»1 1.  page  1*137,  discusses  the 
subject  more  thoroughly,  and  the  results 
of  government  investigations  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  Department  of 
Publication,  Washington,  1>.  C\ 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


is  white,  but  a  house  may  be 
painted  gray  or  yellow  with  it. 
Simply  add  color. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  more 
about  this  whitq,  lead?  It  never  hurts 
to  know  more  about  money-saving 
things.  Paint  Tips  No.  A2  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Chicago  Ban  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  4  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


nomas 

•  is 


‘Ball-Band” 
is  right  where 
you  can  see  it 


Gasolene 


Is?  m  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  ('  changing  de¬ 
vice  alters  speed  while  running. 
Write  for  V 


All  over  America  men  look  for  the  Red  Ball  when 
they  buy  rubber  footwear.  Eight  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  men  won’t  buy  any  other  kind.  They  know 
that  the  Red  Ball  stands  for  value  that  they  cannot 
get  in  any  other  kind. 

Begin  to  figure  the  cost  of  rubber  footwear  on  its 
cost  per  days  wear,  and  you  will  see  that  “Ball-Band’’ 
gives  greatest  service  at  lowest  cost. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


All  1  buy  on  r.ngitw  of  any  make 
IVY  rl  I  I  lor  kind  or  prico  until  you 
Bn|aav  *  ,  A  •  first  got  my  low  10U1  prices 
f  and  i»»*y  buying  plana,  liu-liuling  terms, 
■tit.  r  I  build  these  Masterpiece  engine*  in  my 
BPn*  great  chain  of  factorien  and  Ri  ll  them  Uinct 
/  to,ylrm  “nil  shop  ivithonly  one  small  prui.t 
.  added  to  actual  cost.  My  New  IBI6  210. 
Paoo  Booh  illustrate?  and  dc.ciibcfl  nil  sizes 
from  13-4  If.  P.  light  tvuvk  engiiua  to  16 

It.  1  moguls  for  biggest,  tough-  ft  _ 

est,  heaviest  jobs. 

heavy  we) gfi t h and' ‘ 

low  speeded.  Built  Jfi  f  JKjelEkKJitfiVl 


is  made  right  and  stays  right.  Ball-Band”  boots  are  vacuum  cured. 
During  the  vulcanizing  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  fabric  and  rubber,  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

More  than  50,000  stores  sell  “Bali- Band”  Rubber  Footwear. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  “Ball-Band/ ’  write  us,  giving  the 
name  of  your  merchant.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  anyway  for  our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear” 

Tells  howto  treat  rubber  footwear  so  as  to  get  the  full  worth  of  it. 

- Something  New - 

“Ball-Band”  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for  street  wear  i*i 
Men’s, Women’s  and  Children’s  sizes.  They  are“Ball-Band" 
Quality  and  Value.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  the  sole. 


for  lifotunu  »orvico  1 

and  satisfaction.  /MT 
1916  IroprovotnentB  UfKft 
include  valves  in  the  ■*?  — 
head,  extra  cooling  surface, 
perfected  oiling  system,  i 
economy  carburetor,  built* 


Yellow  Floor  Paint 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  00.,  333  Water  SI.,  Mishawaka,  Ind 

" The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ** 


Will  you  give  recipe  tor  using  glm* 
and  yellow  oelire  for  paint  for  floor,  how 
to  mix,  quantity  and  method  of  using? 

Victor,  N.  Y.  W.  it.  D. 

Five  pounds  yellow  ochre,  one-quarter 
pound  decorator’s  glue,  three  pints  boil¬ 
ing  water,  oik*  pint  hot  vinegar.  Soak 
nine  in  cold  water  until  soft,  then  dissolve 
in  one  pint  boiling  wafer.  Mix  ochre  with 
boiling  wafer  and  vinegar  until  free  of 
lumps,  add  glue  and  strain  through 
cheesecloth  Apply  when  lukewarm.  It 
will  h<>  necessary  then  to  apply  a  coat  of 
floor  varnish  over  this.  When  you  get  if 
all  done  you  will  have  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  job.  I  should  advise  getting  a  good 
floor  paint,  one  galh  n  of  which  will  cover 
about  LMO  square  feet,  two  coats,  u.  it. 


Here  If,  the  first  real,  practical  Idea  for  4 
perfect  home-nude  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  It  with  a  few  2x6’a,  an  oak  barrel 
ami  a  few  castings.  Send  your  noma 
tuid  get  full  instructions  and  JVJV 


WHETHER  SIDE, HILLS  -  LEVEL- OR  STONY,  STUMPY,  GROUND 


There’s  An  Eddy  —  “ 

Plow  to  Fit  Your  Farm 

*  74  lYtf  Why  Inly  just  rt  common,  ordinary  plow  when 

von  cun  goi  a  plow  with  a  ••  pedigree  "  at  equal  cost  /£  'S7?y  a 

—one  that  has  in  it.  all  the  experience  of  M  years  Y  U  -ifc  « 

SS&Uh--  There  are  several  model*  cl  Eddy  Blows.  Kacb  Is  do-  \  (  ^VT'W'Tx, 

signed  for  a  distinct  kind  of  soil — and  has  several  mivant-  I  /**.. 

V'  age*  over  other  plows.  There  U  an  Kdrty  Plow  for  your  farm  k  v— tTfi.!- 

that  wi'l  give  you  the  most  plow  value  for  yonr  money.  Only  - — -  3— — s 

t  wn  l  i,iy  Clows  arc  dcserlhcd  liciv.  (jive  us  an  opportunity  uf  felling  vou  about  the  otbei‘8 _  sg 

aud  of  showing  how  you  can  plow  better;  save  motley,  iline,  uoi-kand  horse  flesh.  with  an  Eddy,  ll 

Eddy  Plows  Nos.  5A-12  and  5A-14  Eddy  Improved  N®.  36GS  Reversible  Sidehill  1 

Everything1  ilnuly  bolt*-,!  (,*  -taudnrd —  tint  tt,  ylninst  ntdiniitcd  range  of  useful  ness.  Mould-  I 
beam.  Mouldboard,  -.lure  and  Imdsltle  casil>  re-  board  modeled  sons  in  cun  evenly  and  turn  fur- 
moved— b>  > in  can’t  get  out  uf  alignniclil.  <  'hilled  row  ctimil  t..  any  flat  land  plow  ((.unforced  wheel  ' 
mouldboard  by  kdd.v  pivccm,— uniform  hutdneSM  Id. .el,-  ’■  strap  "  is  their  in  star.  So  clogging 
and  temper  for  any  soil.  Hum  polar  gives  new  Coulter  fii-telicd  to  tup  Of  licuui  Where  it's  out  of  i 
-bill  piece  or  cut  ling  ,-lg.-  with  each  new  share.  (lie  way.  dot  for  old  ground  ns  well  as  sod  No  i 

No  near  on  Innd.-ide.  slip  lo  ci  replaced  f..r  a  nioi  o  brokc  i  . . Her  blocks.  Coulter  knife  will  J 

lew  cents,  :(  holt  londsiric-  replaced  quickly — less  give  lliree  times  ordinary  wear.  Coot  Uich  ml-  il 
than  half  the  number  of  butts  usually  minimi.  JiMnlile  t„  tukn  up  wear.  •*  best  seller  "  among  4§r 
Many  other  deurahle  features.  -ide  lull  plf.es.  S' 

|  Let  Us  Tell  You  More  About  Eddy  Plows  ^ 

%  There  i-u  plow  fur  i/oiir  farm.  Just  what  you've  been  looking  for.  You  tan  get  it  at  rour  S’ 
neare-t  good  dealer  or  direct  from  us— or  drop  a  postal  for  one  catalog  before  you  buy  J? 


I?  will  mix  2%  eu.  ft.  at  a  bateli,  m 

lias  BOlf-l  thing  dump,  runa  by  hand  or  1  h.  p. 
engine.  Will  keep  fmto  'i  toil  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  f 200  Bmehltie— #nd  costs  you  almost 
nothing  io  comparison.  Jui*  Jn»p  too  y»»ur  mini  ft  on  n 
post-card  today.  Full  i ngtrwtiuud  print  plana 

will  Como  at  once.  FREE. 

StlaOON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Bh4475  Nehawlu,  Nek 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Ditoiieb  Plax  Waxtki).  I  would 
like  to  have  a  working  drawing,  or 
sketch,  of  a  ditcher;  that  is.  a  two-horse 
arrangement  to  run  out,  or  clean  out,  the 
dead  furrows  and  cross  ditches  after 
seeding  small  grains.  Some  farmers  use 
a  plow  and  follow  this  with  a  makeshift 
ditcher  to  smooth  down  the  loose  earth. 
I  want  the  ditcher  to  do  the  work  of  the 
plow  too.  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  cross  ditches,  which  are  usually  deep¬ 
er  and  have  to  be  plowed  first,  and  then 
rolled  or  gone  through  with  ditcher. 
Some  of  your  readers  must  have  one  that 
they  consider  the  best  possible  device  for 
this  work.  S.  K.  is. 

Niagara  Co.,  N,  Y. 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
Lest  by  66  "years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
I  low  to  avoid  trouble  and  eiperuc  eauxeil.by  paints 
l.iihng,  chalking  acid  peeling.  Valuable  information 
t  ive  in  you,  wltn  Sample  Color  Danis.  Write  me.  1)0 
IT  NOW.  I  can  tsavu  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingcrsoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Result  of 
84  Years  n! 
Honest  Plow 
Making 


r3  Ge  ncrations 
r  ofManufacturers 
of  Plows 
Behind  Eddy  Plow"' 


if  AN  w 

"eddy*  always  ready 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Lincoln's  Birthday. — It  brought  the 
■worst  storm  we  have  had  this  Winter. 
The  season  will  pass  on  into  history  ns 
about  the  roughest  we  have  had  in  ‘20 
years.  There  came  a  whirl  of  snow  which 
filled  the  air  and  sifted  in  through  every 
crack  and  hole.  We  let  the  storm  alone, 
and  got  away  from  it.  Merrill  sorted  out 
seed  corn  at  the  barn.  Philip  had  some 
inside  painting  to  do,  the  women  folks 
kept  at  their  household  work,  and  the 
children  got  out  into  the  storm.  1  hey 
came  in  now  and  then  to  stand  by  the 
fire — with  faces  the  color  of  their  hair 
As  for  roe,  I  cannot  say  that  I  hurt  my¬ 
self  with  hard  labor.  We  piled  the  higs 
in  the  open  fireplace  and  started  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire.  With  a  pile  of  books  on  one  side 
and  a  pen  and  paper  at  the  other,  my  big 
chaiv  gave  a  very  good  foundation  for  a 
Lincoln  celebration.  1  presume  we  all 
have  our  personal  habits  of  reading. 
Some  people  read  only  one  kind  of  books, 
and  stick  to  the  one  in  hand  until  it  is 
finished.  My  plan  is  different.  Right 
now  I  am  reading  Dante,  “Rural  ('red its," 
“Manufacture  of  Chemical  Manures,” 
Whittier’s  Poems  and  Lowell’s  essay 
on  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  poor  jumble  of 
stuff  for  a  human  bead  you  will  say.  but 
I  turn  from  one  to  another,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mixed-up  jumble  I  try  to  have 
these  different  thoughts  in  layers  through 
the  mind.  In  this  way  One  may  get  a 
blend  which  is  better  than  a  hash.  It 
may  seem  absurd  to  think  of  putting 
poetry  into  rural  credits  or  fertilizers,  but 
unless  you  can  do  something  of  i  lie  sort 
you  cau  never  get  very  far  with  them. 

Lincoln’s  Greatness. — That  was  the 
great  secret  of  Lincoln’s  power.  As 
judged  by  knowledge  or  training  or  what 
we  call  “education,”  there  were  many 
abler  men  in  the  country  at  his  time,  hut. 
Lincoln  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  plain,  common  people: 
Itead  his  speeches  and  papers  and  see  how 
lie  framed  a  fact  with  a  mental  picture 
which  the  common  people  could  under¬ 
stand.  There  were  some  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  rhicagn. 
Some  were  called  masterpieces  of  fabu¬ 
lous  value.  People  stood  before  them  and 
went  on  with  something  of  awe  in  their 
heart — not  quite  grasping  the  artist’s 
moaning.  One  less  pretentious  picture 
was  named  “The  Breaking  of  Home 
Ties,”  and  day  by  day  a  great  throng 
stood  before  it,  silent  and  wet-eyed.  Tt 
was  a  very  simple  home  scene,  picturing 
a  hoy  leaving  his-  country  home,  Mon 
studied  it.  walked  away  and  then  turned 
and  slowly  came  back  that  they  might  see 
it  once  more.  As  long  as  they  live  peo¬ 
ple  will  remember  that  picture,  because 
the  poetry  of  it  appealed  to  them  as  the 
higher  art  Could  not  do.  I  think  Lincoln 
held  the  imagination  of  the  plain  people 
much  as  that  picture  did.  He  was  one 
who  had  suffered  and  had  been  brought 
up  with  plain  and  simple  family  habits 
which  were  fixed, 

Til  t:  FAMILY. — The  children  'have  come 
running  in  to  warm  their  hands.  They 
are  lined  up  in  front  of  the  lag  fire,  rosy- 
faced  and  covered  with  snow.  They 
stand  looking  at  me  as  I  write.  Dinner 
is  nearly  ready,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  their  readiness  for  it.  Here  comes 
Mother  to  look  out  at  the  storm,  and  she 
forgets  to  remember  that  this  group  of 
snow  birds  by  my  fire  have  forgotten  to 
stamp  the  snow  off  their  feet.  There  will 
be  a  puddle  of  water  when  they  move  off 
— hut  it  will  soon  dry  up.  As  I  watch 
them  all  it  seems  a  good  time  to  pick  up 
Lowell’s  essay  on  Lincoln : 

“7/e  is  so  cmiiwntlg  our  representative 
man,  that ,  when  lie  speaks,  it  seem.*  os  if 
the  people  were  listening  to  their  o ice 
thinking  aloud.  .  .  .  Tie  has  always 

addressed  the.  intelligence  (if  wen.  Near 
their  prejudices,  their  passion  or  their 
ignore  nee.” 

Now  T  think  that  intelligence  and 
power  to  speak  as  people  think  can  only 
come  out  of  true  family  relations.  Do  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  family  group  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  college,  the  school  or  the  other 
great  institutions  for  training  human 
thought.  I  do.  whenever  the  family 
group  is  bound  together  as  it  should  be  by 


love,  good  will,  ambition  and  something 
of  sacrifice! 

The  Social  Unit. — This  nation  and 
every  other,  is  ruled  by  the  family  spirit. 
All  public  government  is  based  on  self 
government,  and  the  family  is  the  train¬ 
ing  school  for  all.  What  could  the  college 
or  the  school  do  with  a  great  crowd  or 
mob  of  students  who  have  never  known 
the  restraints  of  good  family  life?  Ask 
any  teacher  to  tell  you  the.  difference  be¬ 
tween  children  reared  in  a  clean,  careful 
family  and  in  one.  where  the  family  rela¬ 
tions  are  much  like  a  cross-cut  saw.  Line 
up  the  adults  you  know  and  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  their  character  and  see 
whether  you  can  select  those  who  in  their 
childhood  had  a  fair  chance  in  family  life. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  but  generally  the  boy  or  girl  will 
carry  through  life  the  habits  and  the  hu¬ 
man  policies  which  are  given  him  in 
the  family.  As  a  rule  these  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  new  family  which  the  boy 
or  girl  may  start,  and  thus  he  carried  on 
like  those  qualities  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  through  blood  lines.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing — the  family  unit  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  element  in  human  society.  A  na¬ 
tion's  fame  rests  upon  the  nation's  family. 

Consider  Tins. — I  think  a  man  may 
fairly  be  judged  by  the  way  lie  treats  his 
parents,  his  children  and  his  wife.  I  do 
not  care  how  he  gets  out  and  shows  him¬ 
self  off  as  a  great  man  and  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  He  might  get  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  Congress  or  Governor,  but  God  will 
judge  him  more  by  the  votes  of  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  wife!  To  me 
there  can  he  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  true  relation  between  a  man  of  middle 
years  and  his  aged  parents..  Perhaps  the 
latter  are  feeble  and  not  well-to-do.  When 
they  can  sit  in  their  son’s  home  happy 
and  comfortable,  kilo  whig  that  the  entire 
family  lias  been  taught  to  put  them  first 
of  ail  in  family  regard,  you  have  struck 
about  the  finest  test  of  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  that  good  citizenship  can  offer.  When 
the  children  chase  their  father  about  and. 
out  of  their  own  thought,  run  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  wants,  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  that  in  that  family  are  being 
trained  men  and  women  who  can  go  out 
and  absorb  education  and  financial  power 
which  will  he  used  for  the  true  benefit  of 
humanity.  Most  of  us  can  never  hope  to 
he  great  men  or  to  handle  large  public 
affairs,  but  we  can  make  our  family  a 
training  school  for  good  citizenship,  I 
have  no  thought  that  in  this  bright-eyed 
group  of  youngsters  lined  up  by  my  fire 
we  are  to  have  any  great  Statesmen  or 
authors  or  merchant  prince  or  big  folks 
generally.  On  the  whole  I  hope  not,  as 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  great  man 
has  a  rather  lonely  life.  I  do  expect,  how¬ 
ever.  that  these  children  will  always  re¬ 
member  Hope  Farm,  and  that  in  future 
years  when  the  world  may  turn  a  very 
cold  side  to  them  they  will  remember  this 
stormy  day  and  will  feel  the  warmth  of 
this  kindly  fire. 

Come  On  ! — 1  have  wandered  away 
from  wlmt  I  wanted  to  say  about  Lincoln 
and  his  power  over  the  people.  It  was 
this  family  feeling  which  made  him 
strong,  and  if  you  want  your  boy  or  girl 
to  be  really  worth  while  you  just  gi\e 
them  and  their  mother  the  best  family 
surroundings  you  can  possibly  secure. 
The  man  who  taps  the  spring  or  the  well 
and  sends  the  water  running  through  his 
house  does  far  more  for  his  country  than 
he  who  runs  for  Congress  and  taps  the 
public  pockethook ! 

But  here  comes  Mother  again,  with 
“Come  now,  dinner’s  ready.  Don’t  let  it 
get  cold  !”  Get  cold?  The  children  are 
already  at  the  table!  I  wish  you  could 
come  right  along  with  me.  I  would  put 
two  sausage  cakes  on  your  plate,  and  fill 
it  up  with  mealy  potatoes  and  yellow  tur¬ 
nips.  Then  you  would  have  rice  iu  an¬ 
other  dish.  There  is  a  dish  of  thick, 
brown  gravy,  and  nothing  would  suit  me 
better  than  to  have  you  call  for  an  egg — 
fried  or  boiled.  The  Reds  are  laying  well 
now.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bread  and 
plenty  of  butter,  and  we  will  take  a  fam¬ 
ily  vote  as  to  whether  we  shall  take 
peaches,  strawberries.  KiefiVr  pears,  cher¬ 
ries  or  raspberries  off  the  pantry  shelves. 
1  vote  for  Crosby  peaches,  but  you  will 
have  a  free  choice  and  all  you  van  eat. 
Surely  the  table  makes  a  very  strong  fam¬ 
ily  tie.  Come  onj  n.  w.  c. 


If  you  read  this  book  you  will  keep  it  fot  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 
51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


This  is  not  an  unusual  yield  but  did  you  get  it  this  year  ? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  how  far  away  would 
you  space  your  rows  ? 

How  far  apart  would  you  drop  the  seed  pieces  in  the  row  ? 

What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  “scab”  and  "blight? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  fertilizer  containing  no  potash  produced  302 
bushels  on  a  measured  acre  at  Aroostook  Farm  in  1913? 
(Figures  from  report  of  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 

We  have  a  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Potato  Growers,  entitled 

“POTATOES:  A  MONEY  CROP” 

All  of  these  points  and  many  more  are  fully  covered  in  this  worth  while  publication.  If 
you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  expect  to  plant  in  1916  and  the  brand  of 
fertilizer  you  used  last  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 


Do  You  Raise  300  Bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  Acre? 


Combined  N 

Drill  and 
^Wheel  Hoo 


too  per  cent 
L  C*t  U  tol'Janter, 


O 

Horse  Hoe  and  A 
Cultivator 


f*  Riding  W 
1  Cultivator! 
Steel  Frame. 


Seven-and-a-half 
k  foot  Weeder  , 


More  Profit 

THROUGH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  good  tools  will  come  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  get  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  c  an  cultivate  and  epiay  often.  Study  whether 
there  isn’t  some  tool  that  will  do  your  work  better. 

ISON  AGE 

Potato  machinery,  spraying  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc.. are 
bmlt  to  give  vi>u  ,u*t  what  you  f»- at  t»  <i<>  tlm'ig*  right  Al¬ 
most  any  <  nmlmuuion  vmi  can  think  of  in  ca.-h  line.  Eighty 
years  ol  factory  and  i  urin  ca  [i.'rn-ruv  beta  udltti’ir manufacture. 

Ask  yonr  dealer  to  show  them,  but  write  us  for 
SCpar.'Ue  booklets  fully  describing  line*  in  which 
you  are  interested .  Lot  us  muko  good  our  claims. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co.  Box  26,  Grenloeh,  N.  J. 


Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
Weed  era  &  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornstub  Cutters 
FerltlizerDistributors 
Row  M  akers 
Cotton  Planters 
Corn.  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgcrs 
Land  Rollers 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old  r  j- 
Aermotor, 
wheel  ;■ 


and  vane  fc  RUNN|^  ^E  ARS  \ 
moior.  Oil  AnnuoKjr^^  - 

sark:;;  Dy  BEAR'f,u,/ 

small  « 
cost. 


This  helmet 
keeps  out  ram 
keeps  out  dust 


Don’t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re¬ 
place  it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.  It  tells  all  about  Auto- Oiled  Aer¬ 
motor  t  and  Easy-To- Build-Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1116  S.  Campbell  Ave., CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


»W< 

iiii  j******| 

[•MM 

Wi»j  liywywi 


THE  GROUND  WITH  A 


□  SPRAY  PUMP 


RURALISMS 


ECCENTRIC 


The  only  pump  without  a  stuffing’  box — 
think  what  a  great  trouble  and  power  saver 
that  is ! 

On  the  down  stroke,  the  cup-shaped  moulded 
plunger  is  held  so  closely  to  the  cylinder 
that  a  packing  hox  is  unnecessary.  And  on 
the  up  stroke,  there  is  no  pressure  and  no 
fric  lion. 

Tile  porcelain  lining:  of  the  cylinders  will  not  chip 
or  flake  olf.  and  is  positively  unaffected  by  the 
spraying  liquid.  No  corrosion,  no  grooved  cylinders, 
no  expense  for  replacements. 

Then  notice  the  eccentric  used  instead  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  crank.  More  durable,  and  gives  less  friction. 
Wear  is  distributed  over  14-inch  surface  instead 
_  of  the  ^yj-inch  surface  of  ordinary  crank. 


PISTON 

GUIDE 


PISTON 


CYLINDER 


B  HU  3— It  WRITE  FOR 
a  Hanna  it  today! 

My  Big  Mew  Catalog  of 
CAN’T -SACS  Karra  Gatos  will 
Save  you  moony.  Write  tor 
NOW  -  TODAY. 


JOHN  BEAN 


Co*t  IhiM  uiil  woo<i — !*rit  tinvea  U9  Inn*? 

tm.fl-.ij?.  u/Atv  or  twlafc.  “ttofenfo 
double  bolted  'tint  nulled'  IwtwocB  8  onjrh* 
■tcel  op  rights.  Gtlfc*ftnU«d  D  ynain.  Yr.n  run 
K«st  complets  or  *o«t  thw  Cate  Stoela  so 

yr*n  cap  makeyour  own  irntn«  #r«i  b*y*»  money . 
*  nte  for  Cat:rL.*.  ALVIN  V.  ROWc,  Pr«», 
ROWE  MFO.  COMPANY 
^  2/ lb  Ad«n»  St.,  OiiMlKlrg,  III.  (131 


me.  -  point  yprayor 

1  here  are  seven  other  big  exclusive  features, — to 
in  all — and  to  others  almost  as  important.  You 
owe  it  to  your  orchard  to  learn  alt  about  the  Beau 
at  once. 

Everything  for  Spraying 

Write  us  for  our  new  Catalog  No.  30,  which  de¬ 
scribes  our  complete  line  of  hand  and  power  spray¬ 
ers  and  accessories.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer 
questions. 


Awarded  the  Only 
Grand  Prize 
( Highest  Award) 
San  Francisco 
Exposition 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 


Originator 3  of  flic  First  High  Presume  Spray  Pump  A 
Established  1884 

30  Ho.snier  St.,  I, mixing;,  Midi. 

%Z8  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  » 

Sales  Representatives  in  all  sections  of  J  nc,4v 
United  States  and  Canada  m 

X  SPRAY 

1* t MP  c O., 

’  ,  _  Ww  -  }j  \vj  Julian  St'/, 

^ l ^ j t?  Jp  f  Gentlemen:  Please  send 

I  am  interested  in  □  Hand 
Pumps  □  Power  Sprayers □  Ac- 


CHALLENGE  FENCES 


May  peony  roots  bo  divided  into  a 
number  of  plants?  At  what  season  ol 
I  the  year  can  this  be  done,  and  how  many 
riots  should  eueh  plant  have?  Will  they 
bloom  the  first  year?  G.  it. 

1  birehester.  Mass. 

The  Kail  season  is  the  best  time  for 
dividing  these  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
this  should  be  done  during  the  month  of 
October,  further  north  earlier,  farther 
south,  later.  The  roots  of  the  peony  are 
bunches,  thick  and  fleshy,  that  may  be 
easily  divided  into  half,  quarter  sections, 
or  into  as  many  sections  almost  as  there 
are  eyes.  All  divisions  should  have  well 
developed  eyes.  For  home  use  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  make  the  divisions  too  small. 
If  the  clumps  are  large  they  should  be 
divided  into  four  or  five  sections,  if 
small  or  medium,  into  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tions.  When  the  divisions  have  but  a 
single  eye  Several  years  will  be  required 
for  the  development  of  large  clumps. 
Practically  all  the  divisions  will  make 
more  or  less  bloom  tbo  following  year, 
but  as  a  rule  the  blooms  are  not  as  fine 
as  they  will  he  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Do  not  plant  too  deeply,  as  they  will 
never  bloom  satisfactorily  if  covered  too 
deep.  The  eyes  should  not  he  over  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface.  k. 


WE  WANT  TO  ADD  500,000 

MURE  FENCE  BOOSTERS  TO  OUR  JUST  tor 
LAWN  fencing,  FIELD  fencing  mol  GATES.  Tu 
ilHaiested  parties  wo  will  tninltdiour  fioiutifnl  mu¬ 
tinied  catalog.  Wo  use  open  HEARTH  Heavily  Cm 
vnnized  Wiro  01  ovw  y foilCQ  wflplai,>>iiitliftciiKt.ouier* 

^  money-saving  Prices 

CHALLENGE  FENCE  CO.,  Union  Deposit,  Pa 


Name. 


&  Addres: 


DIRECT 

FROM  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Every  inch  fiaalc 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

.1  arv is  .spraying  Compound  lias  no  superior.  Buy 
from  tliH  liiiiniifHcturera  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  or  larvls  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  an  a"  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

'O":  .  bid.  lots  (AO  gallons),  30  cents  por  gallon. 
K«t*. ranees— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jut  vis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
1  nay  will  tell  you  there  ia  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Ce.,  B; R  Manchester,  Conn. 


Two  Machines  In  One 

The  “EVER-READY,  Jr.” 

GUARANTEED  Power  Sprayer 


ff=r-  Open  Hearth  wire. 
Double  Galvanized. 

13c  PER  ROD  UR. 
Money  Garins  Kcnc  Roukund 
■amplnfrwo,  Joet  poetel now  to 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
Department  S9  Cleveland,  o. 


With  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with- 
out  fuel,  labor,  feeding  or  repairs.  A 
Binal  stream  operate*  the  Rif,,  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pn •a«ii re  system.  Ei«y  to  ln»-.«U.  First 
•“**  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
aa  -C»—  — h  daily  <i»».  Send  for 


Cheap  as  Wood 

nnd  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers*  prices. 

WHITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  93c.  10th  SL  Terre  Haute.  Ini 


Try  this  Double-Service  Sprayer 
for  10  Days  at  Our  Expense 

Not  only  a  Power  Sprayer,  but  a  mighty 
useful  engine  for  other  work.  Does  your 
most  difficult  spraying  thoroughly,  easily, 
and  at  less  cost. 

Has  highest  grade. quick  detachable  2-h.  p. 
engine.  100-gallon  steel  hound  tank.  2-ey- 
linder,  high-pressure  pump,  and  complete 
Spraying  equipment.  Low  center  of  gravity, 
extra  light,  and  is  GUARANTEED  for  5 
YEARS.  Write  for  our  10  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  offer  to-day. 

Attractive  proposition  for  DEALERS 

Van  Nouhuys'  Machine  Works 

44  Liberty  Street  ::  Albany,  N.  Y. 


•  T  free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


THROTTLE * 
GOVERNED 


Self-boiled  Lime-Sulphur  in  New  Jersey 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  almost 
universally  used  as  a  Summer  spray  for 
peaches  in  this  State,  wherever  a  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  is  required.  The  use  of  a 
Summer  spray  on  peaches  is  of  particular 
importance  in  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  tin*  State.  Some  growers  it  re  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  commercial  sprays  for 
peaches,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
atomic  sulphur  was  used  during  the  past 
season.  The  objection  to  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  is  that  it  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  heavy  sediment, 
which  sometimes  causes  trouble  in  spray 
machinery,  especially  with  barrel  pumps 
which  have  their  intake  pipes  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  also  appears  t«>  have  consid¬ 
erable  value  as  a  late  spray  upon  tipples. 
In  a  number  of  instances  in  this  State  it 
has  appeared  to  result  in  a  fine  “finish" 
to  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  When  properly 
made  and  thoroughly  applied  it  is  a  n'lost 
effective  remedy  against  peach  scab  and 
brown  rot.  If  a  spray  mixture  could  be 
developed  which  would  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and 
he  free  from  the  heavy  sediment  it  would 
appeal  to  all  peach  growers. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  m.  a.  blake. 


KEROSENl 


Lowaat-Prtead  Throttla-Govornad  Engine 
on  tli*  Mirktl. 

•ava  half  tn  ruat.  The  191$  Mod-1  Wabar  solve*  the 

problem  of  low  coat  pow,  r  for  all  time.  Power  and 
speed  controlled  by  throttle.  enruo  aut  at  earn  No 
waste  of  fuel  -  ro  violent  e n plosions.  Throttle  regu¬ 
lates  amount  of  fiu-l  to  size  of  load. 

Sold  on  5-Year  Guarantee.  2  Months'  Trial 
In  shop  or  on  farm.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  at 
a  big  saving.  Fra#  Book,  How  To  Use  Kerosene” 
^  and  Engine  Folder, 


Junior  Pum  plrtQ  Fn<it>*ea 


for  deep  wall  pumping.  Reach  300  feet. 
Can  fie  attached  to  any  make  pump  or 
gold  with  pump.  Run  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  pumping  engines  for  every 
purpose -house,  bn,  Irrigation,  etc.,  for 
d*  et>  of  tdifillovv  "  rile.  Alsu  Cow  er  Spray¬ 
ing  Machines  and  OwsoUnr  Engines.  The 
Domestic  is  "Tho  tjuatlty  Line.”  Send  for 
fiulletiu.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 

1  A  DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
— ANU  pump  co. 

jiJgi  J  ikSa 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 


B  $9,090  offered  for  certain  in- 
ltiorvs.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
ent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
e.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  rc|H»rt 
entability .  Miimifacttnvrecoimtaiit- 
ig  us  fi  r  patents  we  have  obtained, 
advertittod  for  sale  »t  our  |„-tise. 

v. LEE  &  CHANDLEE, Patent  Atty'a 
Est.  20  Years,  8U4  F  St., Washington, D.c. 


O  ladder  or  scaffold  needed  to 


,  _  ,  ...  .  ,  ,  spray  the  tallest  tree  in  your  orchard  in  half 

the  time  required  by  others.  Used  with  either  bucket  or  barrel. 

1  he  knapsack  attachment  (supplied  at  slight  additional 

cost)  makes  possible  the  rapid  spraying  of  potatoes  and  low  grow- 

mg  crops.  W  hitewash  your  barns  and  poultry  houses  with  the  ' 

standard.  It  pays  for  itself  many  times  in  a  single  season.  Sim-  — 

pie  in  construction.  Made  of  brass  with  nothing  to  jfv'- 
break  or  wear  out.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Lasts  a 

|w  C^in  e"  o  i,°st  j'a.r‘l«  arc  and  seed  dealers  carry  the 

Standard  in  stock.  A*k  fot  a  demonstration.  t-Vrl 

It  your  dealer  doc;  not  handle  Ibe  Sl’ASDARI)  fT  't-  - *''£•& 

^accept  a  substitute  but  write  Jitcci  to  us  j 

$4  Prepaid.  |$S  wnt  of  Denver.  >  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  for  ipecial  offer  and  Catalog  M. 

„  JHE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.  f 
951  Main  Street 


HERT2LER  &  200K 

Portable  CAU7 
L^Wood  jAVV 

Hs  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  tabic  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
tf  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Nertzler  &  Zook  Co. 


Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa, 


Marysville,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL** 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Hot  to  make  doubly  hu re.  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
to  mid  Motisorthoiw  sustained  by  tnisiinir  any  deliberate  swindler.  frres|M.n- 
sible  advertisers  or  uMciullint  advertisement!*  in  our  cidnums,  and  any 
such  swindler  wtll  be  pnbtiely  exposed  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dtifcrences  or  mistakes  between  <mr  MibaariljerB  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  uavurtJsers  or  not.  We  wilimirlv  nw  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  hut  such  cases  should  not  tie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  sutisorrlbers  nvrainst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ..f  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  tiutiHiuitiou.  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  ltL'KAl.  Nkw- 
Yobkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NOW  that  time  comes  nearer  for  clover  seed¬ 
ing  let  us  put  in  another  call  for  the  use  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  We  think  it  will  pay  to  add  a  little  Alfalfa 
seed  whenever  clover  is  used.  While  the  Alfalfa 
may  not  come  to  much  at  first  some  of  it  will  grow 
and  thus  slowly  fit  the  ground  for  a  full  crop  later 
on.  The  great  ambition  of  every  farmer  should  be 
to  have  a  fair  space  on  Ins  farm  in  good  Alfalfa. 
No  farmer  should  think  of  resting  contented  until 
he  lias  that.  This  plan  of  using  Alfalfa  seed  along 
with  the  clover  will  help  speed  the  Alfalfa  day. 
And  do  not  forget  Alsike  clover.  It  will  make  a 
good  growth  on  soil  too  wet  or  sour  for  Red  clover. 

* 

“7  Jcfl  like  nn  U reflate  terrier  chained  to  a  pant 
with  a  rat  just  on!  of  reach.  I  wish  non  would 
slip  the  chain  off  that  post  and  sag,  *Sic  him!'” 
HAT  comes  from  a  reader  who  sees  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  Injustice  in  an  attack  ujion  an  old 
friend  and  who  aches  to  get  in  and  tell  a  few  things 
he  knows  to  he  true.  We  appreciate  his  feelings, 
but  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  his  plunge.  It  will 
come  in  time,  and  it  will  he  a  very  sorry  rat.  If  lie 
were  wise  he  would  get  into  his  hole  and  pull  the 
hole  in  after  him.  The  Airedale  must  learn  to  be  a 
philosopher  like  the  rest  of  us,  keep  his  teeth  sharp 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  right  time.  It  will  come. 
He  who  waits  senes  a  good  master! 

* 

WE  are  often  asked  how  much  ground  lime¬ 
stone  must  be  used  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  good  quality  of  slaked  lime.  The  Rhode  Island 
Station  has  experimented  with  limestone  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fineness — using  the  same  quantities 
of  actual  lime  in  each  ease,  rt  seems  to  he  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fineness.  If  we  can  get  limestone  ground  and 
sifted  so  as  to  lie  as  fine  as  slaked  lime  it  will  give 
equal  results  pound  for  pound  of  lime.  Of 
course  there  is  not  as  much  actual  lime  in 
limestone  as  in  slaked  lime  hut  the  experi¬ 
ment  shows  that  from  -00  to  000  pounds  of  lime¬ 
stone  of  varying  fineness  should  lie  used  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  100  pounds  of  the  slaked.  Our  usual 
advice  has  been  to  use  just  twice  as  much  of  the 
ground  limestone. 

* 

AMONG  the  names  of  prize  winners  at  the  great 
apple  contest  in  San  Francisco  we  printed  that 
of  Eli  Reynolds  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  We  take  un¬ 
usual  pleasure  in  stating  that,  rhe  full  name  is  Miss 
Elizabeth  Reynolds,  who  won  two  gold  medals  for 
Baldwin  and  King  apples.  The  farm  on  which  these 
apples  were  grown  is  owned  by  three  sisters,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Reynolds  being  the  superintendent  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  realize  that  this  New  York  woman 
was  able  to  send  fruit  of  ibis  sort  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  have  it  stand  with  the  best.  When  women 
do  undertake  work  of  this  sort  they  do  it  well,  and 
there  are  just  100  chances  in  100  that  fruit  packed 
and  handled  by  Miss  Reynolds  would  be  as  true 
to-  guarantee  as  human  hand  could  make  it. 

❖ 

TWO  cases  of  legal  punishment  which  ought  to 
interest  our  readers  have  been  reported  to  us. 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  passed  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  an  unnaturalized  foreigner  from  keeping  a  dog. 
A  Hungarian  kept  a  bull  dog  which  a  year  ago 
saved  the  life  of  a  child  by  pulling  it  off  the  rail¬ 
road  track  just  ahead  of  a  train.  When  this  law 
passed  the  Hungarian  was  forced  to  part  with  his 
dog.  He  gave  the  animal  away  three  times,  but 
each  time  it  returned  to  its  old  home.  Then  the 
man  was  arrested  and  jailed,  as  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  his  fine,  while  the  faithful  brute  was  killed. 
The  other  case  was  in  New  Jersey  where  a  man 


was  arrested  and  fined  for  dry-picking  a  chicken. 
He  refused  to  pay  the  fine  and  was  put  in  jail— 
the  charge  being  cruelty  to  animals.  We  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  up  this  chicken  man’s  case  and  make 
a  fight  for  it  until  we  learned  that,  he  killed  the 
birds  by  strangling  them  with  a  string!  If  this  is 
true  he  deserved  just  what  he  got. 

* 

THE  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit.  Growers’  Association  at  Poughkeepsie 
was  a  notable  gathering.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
to  those  of  us  who  are  left  of  the  old  guard  that  it 
is  now  2.°.  years  since  the  little  handful  of  pioneers 
met  at  Cornwall  and  started  the  Hudson  Valley  So¬ 
ciety.  Tt  was  a  small  beginning  but  it  Is  mow  grow¬ 
ing  to  mighty  proportions.  The  Hudson  Valley  is 
waking  up.  If  there  are  any  Rip  Van  Winkles  still 
asleep  they  will  soon  he  pelted  out  of  their  slumber 
by  prize-winning  apples.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
find  a  brighter  and  more  intelligent  body  of  fruit 
growers  than  those  who  gathered  at  Poughkeepsie. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  prune  and  pick  and  pack 
with  their  own  hands.  We  do  not  know  of  another 
locality  where  there  are  so  many  fruit  farms  run  by 
father  and  son  in  partnership.  Thus  the  succession 
and  future  of  the  fruit  business  is  secure  and  know¬ 
ing  this,  what  these  fruit  men  call  for  is  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to.  They  demand  that  the  present  apple 
packing  law  stand:  they  demand  full  and  fair  ap¬ 
propriation  for  all  the  agricultural  activities  in  the 
State — the  college,  station  and  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  :  they  want  full  and  adequate  reporting  of 
fruit  crop  conditions,  and  they  want  the  game  laws 
changed  to  keep  deer  and  other  orchard  destroyers 
in  check.  At  Rochester  the  Society  fully  endorsed 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  at 
Poughkeepsie  it  did  the  same,  calling  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  and  asking  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
to  give  it  adequate  support.  We  believe  that  09  out 
of  every  100  actual  fruit  growers  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  want  the  Department  as  now  organized  to 
continue  its  work.  And  the  apples  on  exhibition! 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  them.  The  eye 
with  all  its  power  for  absorbing  beauty  cannot  do 
them  justice.  Nothing  but  a  good-sized  bite  right  on 
the  tongue  can  convey  the  full  story. 

* 

A  Fighting  Spirit  for  Farmers 

WHY  are  the  various  trade  interests  so  bitter 
against  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Commissioner  Dillon?  They  tell  us  the 
whole  thing  is  a  failure  and  then  they  take  a  long 
breath  and  abuse  the  Commissioner  for  injuring 
their  business.  We  think  we  can  explain  these 
seemingly  opposite  statements.  The  trade  papers 
which  are  fighting  Ihe  department  clearly  misjudged 
the  attitude  of  farmers.  <  >ne  of  them,  the  American 
Agriculturist,  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  it 
decided  to  advertise  its  stupidity  by  lining  up  with 
Tin  Packer  and  similar  papers.  They -all  quickly 
found  that  the  farmers  consider  this  marketing 
question  the  one  great  living  problem  of  American 
life.  The  fair  distribution  of  food  and  money  among 
the  common  people  is  the  life  blood  of  all  industry. 
Therefore  our  farmers  realize  that  this  market  de¬ 
partment  is  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  improve 
conditions.  It  is  an  experiment  as  all  new  things 
are.  Farmers  realize  that,  and  they  believe  that  the 
experiment  is  of  such  importance  that  it.  should  be 
carried  through.  They  have  made  the  “three  graces 
of  farm  journalism”  understand  that,  and  we  hear 
less  about  the  Department  and  more  abuse  of  the 
Commissioner.  Tt  is  easy  to  understand  what  this 
means,  Ever  since  the  appeal  to  blind  prejudice 
and  haired  in  the  old  cry  of  “crucify  him!”  (and 
long  before)  politicians  and  grafters  have  demanded 
the  head  of  every  man  who  started  a  new  reform 
movement  by  “doing  things!”  If  Mr.  Dillon  had 
started  and  conducted  his  work  in  a  “safe  and 
sane,”  "educational”  and  generally  ladylike  way  the 
nicy  who  now  abuse  him  would  have  praised  him  to 
the  skies.  They  would  have  asked  the  Legislature 
to  give  more  money  because  a  feeble,  dignified  de¬ 
partment  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  ornament 
and  a  protection  behind  which  they  could  continue 
to  graft  and  deceive  or  rob  the  public.  No  man  can 
be  a  reformer  and  a  fashion-plate  at  the  same  time. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  bitterness  of  human  venom 
go  into  the  market-place  and  try  to  show  the  people 
some  of  the  tricks  which  keep  them  poor.  This  is 
what  the  Commissioner  has  tried  to  do,  and  this  is 
why  lie  is  abused  and  insulted. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  under  lire  for  30  years 
know  all  about  it.  What  these  grafters  are  afraid 
of  is  that  out  of  this  battle  for  the  Department  will 
start  and  grow  a  real  fighting  spirit  among  the 
farmers  of  New  York.  Thus  far  the  politicians 
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have  usually  been  able  to  break  up  any  real  move¬ 
ment  for  business  reform  by  working  in  some  old 
issue  and  stampeding  the  farm  array  before  it.  can 
organize.  In  the  fight  for  this  new  department  these 
politicians  see  growing,  in  this  State,  the  most 
promising  effort  to  put  an  actual,  vital  farm  issue 
into  polities  that  the  Atlantic  slope  has  ever  known. 
That  is  why  the  grafters,  the  soreheads  and  the 
politicians  are  making  use  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  other  trade  papers  to  fight  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  It  is  to  he  a  great  battle.  We  welcome 
it  and  march  into  if  with  joy.  for  it  will  give  our 
farmers  a  chance  to  line  up  squarely  and  cleanly 
for  the  largest  issue  which  now  confronts  them.  As 
every  farm  organization  in  the  State  has  endorsed 
Mr.  Dillon  that  part  is  settled.  Now  then,  will  you 
stand  for  the  Department  and  see  that  it  has  a  fair 
chance? 

* 

THIS  is  from  a  farmer  who  attended  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  meeting: 

You  would  have  appreciated  overhearing,  as  I  did, 
some  of  the  things  the  Parker  man  was  told  about  his 
nerve  in  daring  to  ask  farmers  and  fruit  growers  for 
the  endorsement  of  their  subscription;  seemed  to  drive 
tli<>  poor  man  to  drink. 

These  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  man  right 
up  to  Ills  face  what  they  think  about  his  actions. 
Those  “three  graces  of  farm  journalism”  get  it 
straight  when  they  go  out  asking  farmers  to  en¬ 
dorse  their  course.  Let  a  man  or  a  paper  line  up 
openly  with  crooks  or  interests  which  are  against 
the  producer  and  lie  never  can  square  himself  with 
farmers.  They  have  no  time  to  make  small  dis¬ 
tinctions  or  listen  to  hair-splitting  explanations.  A 
paper  must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  show 
its  colors. 

* 

Have  “Pep!”  Have  “ Pep !” 

HIS  is  the  advice  given  by  many  of  the  young 
men  who  are  coming  upon  the  stage  as  farm 
teachers.  We  understand  that  by  “pep”  they  mean 
pepper  or  action,  a  smart  gait,  energy,  “get  there!” 
Pepper  is  a  stimulant  in  its  way,  and  puts  a  hot 
taste  on  food  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  jaded  appe¬ 
tite.  When  these  young  men  advise  a  farmer  to 
have  “pep,”  we  understand  that  they  want  him  to 
move  and  think  faster,  try  out  new  ideas,  shake 
himself  away  from  old  habits  and  trot  rather  than 
walk.  Now  it  is  true  that  most  of  us  need  more 
“pep”  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  modern  proces¬ 
sion — that ’s  if  we  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  headed  for.  In  youth  we  are  all  ready  to 
join  the  crowd  and  march  for  the  very  joy  of  march¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  which  way 
the  crowd  is  going — we  can  drop  out  and  still  have 
time  to  join  another  crowd.  As  we  get  older  some¬ 
how  we  find  that  something  more  than  “pep”  is 
needed  to  make  the  unknown  road  safe.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  young  men  would  do  well  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  word  “sab”  along  with  “pep.” 
In  time,  too  much  popper  gets  on  ihe  nerves.  Salt  is 
the  great  solid  preservative.  We  need  to  lie  pushed 
along  to  greater  energy,  hut.  we  also  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  slow,  solid  and  satisfying  things  of  life  as 
well.  “Pep"  seems  to  live  in  the  thin,  uncertain 
future;  salt  preserves  the  substantial  things  of  the 
past.  We  may  trust  these  young  friends  to  pump 
enough  “pep”  into  us,  but  let  men  of  thought  and 
years  take  this  advice  also:  “ Have  salt!  Have 
salt  r 


Brevities 

Who  shall  educate  the  educators? 

Shall  it  he  the  golden  hoof  of  the  sheep  or  the  claw 
of  the  cur  dog? 

Honest  now.  do  you  know  anyone  quite  as  stupid  as 
the  “know-it-all  man?” 

One  way  to  secure  a  form  of  rural  credit  is  to  fix 
up  the  buildings  and  grounds  neatly. 

To  help  digest  the  sausage  and  the  scrapple,  pass 
hack  your  dish  and  have  another  apple. 

One  good  tiling  is  that  the  recent  discussion  of  dry 
fuel  has  sent  a  regiment  of  men  to  the  wood  pile! 

The  richest  veterinarians  seem  to  be  those  who  doc¬ 
tor  the  dogs  of  the  idle  rich.  “Throw  physic  to  the 
dogs !” 

Four  more  letters  in  one  mail  this  week  about,  mix¬ 
ing  wood  ashes  with  hen  manure.  One  word  iu  reply 
— don’t. 

In  figuring  out  the  new  year's  work  we  surely  hope 
you  plan  to  give  the  faithful  women  folks  a  gasoline 
hired  man.  For  life  takes  on  a  rosy  look  on  any  busy 
farm  when  weight  is  taken  from  the  back  and  put  oil 
his  strong  arm. 

Wti.l  you  tell  us  a  good  reason  for  calling  purebred 
stock  thoroughbred?”  This  word  refers  to  a  single 
breed  of  horses  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure 
breeding  of  other  animals.  A  cow  or  a  hog  is  "pure¬ 
bred”  when  both  parents  are  of  registered  breeding. 
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Furthur  Remarks  on  Ananias 

Wlien  a  sinner  conies  to  repentance  we  think  this 
act  deserves  even  more  publicity  than  the  sin.  So  we 
print  the  following  from  the  American  Agriculturist. 
That  paper  doubts  if  we  could  print  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  right,  and  so  we  photograph  its  own  print¬ 
ing: 


Hprticultural  Societies  Got  Mixed 

An  editorial  in  Our  issue  of  February  5 
discussed  the  indorsement  of  the  food  and 
market  department  by  the  western  New  York 
horticultural  society  meeting.  This  was  au 
error,  nod  we  are  glad  to  now  make  the  cor- 
market  department  by  the  Western  New  York 
horticultural  society  to  which  reference  was 
made,  but  to  another  horticultural  society 
Which  had  met,iu  Rochester  some  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  of  Issue.  The  Western  Now 
York  horticultural  society. was  meeting  at  the, 
time  the  editorial  referred  to  was  on  the  press, 
and  of  course  that  editorial  could  not  have 
applied  to  that  organization. 

At  the  Western  New  York  horticultural 
society  In  Rochester,  a  report  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns  Inst  week,  th.  food 
and  market  department  and  Mr  Dillon  both 
were  indorsed.  What  appeared  therefore  in 
the  editorial,  A  prejudiced  neighbor,  did  not 
apply  to  the  Western  New  York  horticultural 
society.  This  correction  is  made  with  regrets 
that  the  error  occurred.  We  extend  our 
Apologies  to  Mr  W  N.  Gould  who  Introduced 
the  resolution,  to  George  T.  Powell,  who  sec¬ 
onded  the  resolution,  and  to  K.  J.  T.  Bush,  a 
third  Jnember  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
entire  society  that  indorsed  the  resolution. 


“An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,”  but  what 
Bhail  be  said  of  one  who  offers  an  abject  “apology” 
with  one  side  of  his  mouth  while  the  other  side  is  of¬ 
fering  more  stupid  insults  than  ever?  There  is  no 
sense  to  the  explanation.  Head  the  fifth  line  and  see 
what  connection  you  can  figure  out.  What  is  he.  glad 
to  make?  The  “other  horticultural  society”  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grower's  meeting, 
and  this  is  merely  rubbing  the  insult  in.  Frank  N. 
Bradley  is  president  and  Edward  C.  Gillette  is  secre¬ 
tary.  The  American  Agriculturist  practically  accuses 
them  of  permitting  ward  politicians  to  turn  their  meet¬ 
ing  into  a  political  convention  aud  make  suckers  of 
1,000  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  New  York.  The  re¬ 
solution  in  question  was  offered  by  Samuel  Fraser  aud 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Powell,  the  very  men 
to  whom  our  subservient  neighbor  lias  apologized.  lie 
was  told  by  the  officers  of  the  Western  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  did  not  crawl. 
He  promptly  Went  into  his  hole  and,  as  lie  went,  spit 
venom  at  the  "other  society'’  without  caring  to  name 
it  again. 

Now  what  about  the  other  equally  false  statements 
which  were  exposed  last  week.  Were  they  “errors”  or 
was  the  “apology”  left  out  by  mistake? 

There  was  one  commendable  thing  about  the  original 
Ananias,  lie  was  satisfied  to  be  known  as  the  champ¬ 
ion  liar.  Ilis  modern  descendants  want  more  and  reach 
out  after  new  laurels.  They  want  to  wear  the  brass 
medal  for  what  is  variously  known  as  assurance  or 
“gall”  or  “nerve.”  Thus  we  find  the  following  in  the 
American  Agricult  it  l  ist : 

Why  not  ask  Mr.  Sessions  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  or  seven  or  nine  to  canvass  the  situation  very 
carefully.  Let  this  body  recommend  a  man  who  will 
command  tin-  respect  of  all  agricultural  interests  of 
New  York,  the  Grange,  fruit  growers,  dairymen,  live 
stock  breeders,  market  gardeners  and  agricultural 
workers  generally.  This  committee  then,  should  wait 
on  the  Governor  and  advise  him  exactly  what  you  state 
in  your  paper.  Then,  Mr.  Dillon,  we  will  all  get  back 
of  that  man,  knowing  he  is  actually  serving  the  people 
of  the  State. 

Commissioner  Dillon  lias  said  repeatedly  that  when¬ 
ever  the  farmers  of  New  York,  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  agree  upon  his  successor  he  will  cheerfully 
give  up  the  office.  That  goes!  Gov.  Whitman  has  al¬ 
ready  been  told.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Albany  Mr.  Burkett  was  in  the  room  when 
Mr.  Dillon  made  his  open  announcement!  Already 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Grange,  both 
the  great  horticultural  societies  and  numberless  clubs 
and  local  Granges  have  endorsed  Mr.  Dillon  and  offi¬ 
cially  asked  him  to  remain  in  office.  No  man  has  ever 
before  received  such  general  endorsement  from  farm¬ 
ers  for  an  official  position  as  has  been  given  him. 
Yet  here  conies  a  blunderbuss  asking  all  these  sensible 
farmers  to  change  their  mind  and  write  themselves 
down  as  children  crying  for  a  new  plaything.  The 
great  farm  organizations  of  the  State  have  already  told 
Gov.  Whitman  what  they  want.  What  would  he 
think  of  them  and  the  business  they  represent  if  they 
now  acted  in  this  childish  way?  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  is  the  greatest  example  of  pure-  unadulter¬ 
ated,  unvarnished,  unholy  “gall”  wc  ever  heard  of.  It 
would  make  a  government  ntule  leave  his  oats,  sick 
with  envy  at  the  conviction  that  a  human  being  had 
stolen  his  well-earned  reputation  as  an  example  of 
stupid  “nerve.”  Our  neighbor  might  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
cused  if  it  could  plead  ignorance  of  how  the  farmers 
feel  on  this  subject.  They  have  told  him  in  straight 
blunt  fashion  as  they  usually  do.  Here  is  the  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  there  are  many  more  like  it: 

Kindly  discontinue  sending  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  my  address  at  once ;  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
"knocker  family.”  If  we  are  too  narrow-minded  to 
boost  a  good  thing  we  at  least  do  not  try  to  destroy  it. 


It  is  not  Mr,  J.  .T.  Dillon  as  Commissioner  of  the  Foods 
&  Market  to  whom  you  are  trying  to  give  a  black  eye, 
but  you  are  trying  to  square  an  old  grudge.  The  nig¬ 
ger  in  the  wood  pile  is  easily  to  be  seen  by  all  who  have 
read  the  Myriek  exposures  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

WELLINGTON  I.  FREED. 

Our  neighbor  says.  “W  will  all  get  back  of  that 
man!”  Is  there  any  such  man  in  the  State  who 
could  stand  such  backing?  Here  is  a  note  from 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Ohio: 

I  have  been  incensed  at  the  despicable  attacks  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  making  on  you 
and  your  work.  I  know  them  and  their  methods  well 
enough  to  feel  that  it  is  to  a  man's  credit  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  them. 

We  knew  a  man  in  Mississippi,  who,  in  the  stren¬ 
uous  days  just  after  the  Civil  War,  went  out  to 
make  a  speech.  Before  him  sat  a  mean-looking 
citizen  with  a  big  bulge  over  his  pocket.  This  man 
got  up  to  move  around  behind  the  speaker  who 
turned  to  him : 

“What  are  you  doing  there?” 

“We  all  want  to. get  right  back  of  you!” 

"But  I  don't  wont  you  back  of  me.  You've  got  a 
knife  in  your  pocket.  You  stop  out  in  front  where 
I  can  keep  an  eye  on  you /” 

No  one  wants  a  knocker  with  a  knife  up  his  sleeve 
to  “back  him  up.”  The  best  public  service  a  "knock¬ 
er”  can  ever  render  is  to  knock  liis  own  sore  head 
into  a  state  of  insensibility. 


About  the  Auction  Market 

If  some  of  the  apple  growers  in  the  Stnte  could  have 
overheard  a  conversation  on  a  New  York  street  last 
week,  they  would  have  received  some  good  information. 
An  auctioneer  nf  the  Fruit  Auction  Company  met  an 
apple  peddler  and  asked  him  why  he.  had  not  been  to 
the  auction  during  the  week  to  buy  his  apples.  In 
reply  the  buyer  said  substantially  this:  “When  T  go 
to  the  auction  I  have  to  compete  with  HO  to  100  other 
buyers:  ”0  or  ”0  of  them  want  the  same  grade  of  ap¬ 
ples  I  buy.  I  must  compete  with  them.  I  buy  cheaper 
on  the  dock.  I  shop  around  from  one  receiver  to  an¬ 
other.  The  commission  dealers  all  have  their  own 
apples  that  they  hold  for  high  prices:  but  they  have 
Shipments  mi  assignments  from  individual  growers,  and 
these  they  sell  cheap.  By  shopping  from  one  to  the 
other  I  can  always  pick  up  a  bargain.  I  cannot  do 
that  with  so  much  competition  in  the  auction.” 

No  better  comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  selling 
could  he  given.  On  the  docks  the  private  salesmen  are 
all  competing  with  each  other  to  sell  to  one  buyer.  In 
the  auction  all  the  buyers  are  competing  with  each 
other  and  only  one  salesman.  Besides  this  the  com¬ 
mission  dealer  lias  bis  own  apples  to  sell,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  give  them  the  preference.  He  would  rather  the 
grower  would  keep  his  apples  home  anyway  and  leave 
the  market  to  himself. 

Growers  have  the  opportunity  of  their  lives  now  to 
overcome  this  discrimination.  Tf  all  the  growers 
shipped  regularly  to  their  own  auction  market  there 
would  he  no  bargains  to  be  picked  up  on  the  docks,  and 
all  such  buyers  would  go  to  the  auction  for  supplies. 
The  growers  would  have  a  market  of  their  own.  They 
would  have  regular  customers  aud  would  increase  con¬ 
sumption  and  increase  prices.  They  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  got  all  the  goods 
sold  for.  and  a  prompt  return.  This  will  come.  The 
work  is  yet  young.  It  has  been  delayed  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  selfish  interests,  lmt  the  farmer  has  been 
watching  it  on  his  own  account.  One  by  one  they 
come  to  the  auction  sales  and  go  away  convinced.  The 
commission  dealer  is  no  longer  the  boss  of  the  situation. 
He  takes  orders  now,  but  he  cannot  compete  with  the 
auction  system  and  must  give  way  to  it.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  how  long  the  farmer  will  consent  to  play 
the  losing  game. 


News  from  the  Auction 

During  the  present  week  approximately  four  car¬ 
loads  of  apples  were  Sold  at  auction.  On  account  of 
the  extreme  cold  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week,  with  the  temperature  hovering 
around  the  zero  mark,  some  of  the  fruit  arrived  in  a 
frost-bitten  condition  and  for  that  reason  the  buyers 
wore  not  enthusiastic  in  tlieir  bidding.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  prices  would  have  prevailed  higher 
had  the  fruit  arrived  without  having  been  touched 
by  the  frost.  This  would  seem  to  he  an  opportune  time 
to  call  the  attention  of  shippers  to  the  importance  of 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  weather  conditions  that 
are  liable  to  prevail  while  their  shipment  is  in  transit, 
so  that  they  may  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
weather  will  be  such  that  they  should  hold  their  ear 
until  the  temperature  moderated.  The  future  outlook 
appears  very  favorable  for  (lie  shipment  of  apples  and 
we  believe  shippers  should  L  se  no  time  in  getting 
their  fruit  ready  for  transportation  to  the  auction 
market.  The  apple  receipts  throughout  the  general 
market  this  week  have  been  heavy  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  volume  of  the  fruit  arrived  in  a  more 
or  less  chilled  condition  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fruit  will  be  of  little  or  no  value,  and  no  doubt  the  sup¬ 
ply  will  run  short  of  the  demand.  After  conditions 
clear  up  for  this  week,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  buyers  beginning 
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next  week  and  the  outlook  is  that  conditions  should 
be  much  more  favorable  to  the  shipper. 
t  Sales  were  as  follows : 


APPLES.— 9  bbls.  Gilliflower,  $2.25;  1  $1.50;  75 
Baldwin  $2.40;  23  $1.70:  22  Russet  $2.15:  6  $1.85:  6 
Canada  Red  $2.75;  1  $2.05;  15  Spy  $2.65:  1  $lt®5; 
9  Spitz  $2.55;  2  $1.80;  2  Greening  $1.20;  3  $1.25*1 


$1.30; 
4  Ben 
$1.40; 


10  bkts.  $1.25; 


1  Ben  Davis  $1.85;  18  Baldwin  $1.55;  1  75c; 
Davis  $2;  4  $1.35;  4  boxes  Boiken  $1.30 ;  5 
10  bids.  Greening  $2.40;  17 
1  $2.05 ;  19  King  $2.15;  10 
42  $2.50;  10  $2.05;  15  $2.00;  4  $3;  10  Green¬ 
ing  LM’5 ;  100  $2.20;  25  $2.30;  1  $1.95 ;  1  King  $2.85; 
8  Mann  $2;  0  $1.80;  1  $1.00. 

EGGS. -8%  cases  32c;  2  28e;  7  27l/.c;  24  30c;  2 
33c;  1  37c;  8  27c;  11  31c;  12  26c;  12  25c;  2  20y>c; 
5%  35c;  2  34c;  16  29c. 


j>2.35 ;  1  $2.15;  21  $2.25; 
>2.55 : 

9  Of 


MISCELLANEOUS. — 6  bags  potatoes,  frozen,  $1.95; 
8  hogs,  613  lbs.,  10c ;  1  calf.  111)  lbs.,  15c;  1  calf,  73 
lbs..  If) V£c ;  224  lbs.  poultry  21c;  35  fits,  chickens  21c; 
81  lbs.  fowls  20c;  ,8  pairs  Guineas  $1.75  pair;  10  lbs. 
butter  30c;  5  bags  turnips  90c;  765  lbs.  Red  Kidney 
beans  $8.20  per  100  lbs.;  511  lbs.  White  Kidney  $9.20. 


New  York  State  News 

BILLS  AFFECTING  FARMERS.— Assemblyman 
Grant  of  Lewis  County  has  introduced  several  bills  in 
the  Legislature  that  affect  the  farmer’s  interests. 
These  would  amend  the  agricultural  law  regarding : the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  aud  place 
drastic  regulations  on  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  imi¬ 
tation  vinegar.  The  title  of  the  “imitation  butter”  sec¬ 
tion  is  changed  from  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  such  butter  to  a  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  “any  oleaginous  substance  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  butter.”  Concerning  the  reg¬ 
ulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  exact 
definitions  are  given  of  the  various  kinds,  as  apple, 
malt,  wine,  grape,  glucose,  spirit  distilled  and  grain 
vinegars.  There  are  provisions  for  marking  all  vine¬ 
gar  compounds  or  vinegars  reduced  with  water.  An¬ 
other  proposed  amendment  relates  to  the  bond  to  be 
given  by  milk  gatherers  which  must  be  at  least  $1000 
instead  of  not  less  than  $5000. 

STATE-  FAIR  COMMISSION.— The  State  Fair 
Commission  has  held  two  or  three  meetings  recently 
for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  pressing  questions  of 
the  Fair,  as  well  as  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  At  one  of  these  sessions  Commissioner  Wilson 
met  the  State  fair  managers  and  some  of  the.  cheese  in¬ 
spectors  from  the  principal  dairy  sections  of  the  State. 
The  duty  of  these  inspectors  is  to  visit  factories  and 
advise  with  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
better  sanitary  conditions  and  raise  the  standard  of 
cheese  production.  Through  the  efforts  of  \V.  II. 
Manning,  superintendent  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  State  Fair,  the  State.  Federation  of  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciations  will  meet  in  Syracuse  simultaneously  with  the 
State  Fair.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  poultry  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  State  will  affiliate,  in  number  about  100. 
The  membership  will  he  about.  10,000.  At  a  more  re¬ 
cent  meeting  the  plan  of  holding  a  spelling  bee  at  the 
Fair  was  pnqmsed  and  the  details  of  the  plan  are  to 
be  worked  out  by  Commissioner  Wilson  and  the  county 
district  school  superintendents.  The  question  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates  to  the  fair  was  also  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  commission  aud  a  conference  of  rail¬ 
road  officials  with  the  commission  may  be  expected  later 
when  the  whole  subject  will  be  thrashed  out.  It  has 
been  a  trouble  to  the  society  for  several  years. 

FARMERS’  WEEK  AT  CORNELL.— More  than 
3.500  visitors  attended  the  annual  Farmers’  Week 
lectures  at  Cornell  this  year,  which  is  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  about  500.  More  than  300  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  were  given  besides  numerous 
exhibits  and  entertainments.  It  was  a  strong  program 
throughout.  At  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  a  series  of 
conferences  the  Stale  Vegetable  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  elected  F.  J.  Cook  of  Dunkirk, 
president:  Prof.  Paul  Work  of  Ithaca  secretary  and 
II.  J.  Reeve  of  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  treasurer. 

GROWERS  ARE  ORGANIZING— The  Onondaga 
County  Potato  Growers’  Association  will  be  formally 
completed  Oil  .Feb.  26  according  to  a  decision  of  the 
informal  meeting  of  potato  growers  held  recently.  F. 
II.  Brondfield  of  Manlius  is  chairman  of  the  organiz¬ 
ing  committee.  In  Chautauqua  County  an  organization 
of  apple  growers  will  soon  be  effected.  j.  w.  D. 


Canadian  Crop  Prices 

Commissioner  Johnson,  of  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following  statement  of  pre¬ 
vailing  prices : 

Quebec,  P.  Q. — Ontario  Spies  $6.50  to  $7  for  No.  1; 
$•>  to  $5.50  for  No.  2.  Baldwins,  Stark,  Greening,  Ben 
Davis  and  Golden  Russet,  No.  1  $4.25  to  85;  No.  2 
$1;  No.  3  $2.75  to  $3.  Nova  Scotia  Spies  $6  to  $6.50 
for  No.  1  and  $5  to  $5.50  for  No.  2.  Potatoes  $1.75 
to  $1.90  per  St l  pounds.  Onions  $3.75  to  $4  per  cwt. 

Montreal. — Spies  So. 50,  $4.5(1,  $3.25;  Baldwins, 

Phomix,  Canada  Red,  $4,  $3.25,  $2.50;  Golden  Rus¬ 
sets  and  English  Russets,  $4.50,  $3.00,  $2.50.  Other 
varieties  $3  to  $4  for  No.  1.  Auction  sale  of  No.  3, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Yellow  Globe  onions  $2  per 
75  pounds.  Red  Globe  onions  $2.75  to  $3  per  cwt. 
Potatoes  (very  firm)  $1.90  to  $2  per  90  pounds. 

Ottawa.  Prices  for  No.  1  stock:  Spies  $5.50  to  $6: 
Baldwins  $i  to  $4.50;  Golden  Russets  and  Stark  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  Bon  Davis  $3.50  to  $4.  No.  2,  50c  to  75c  less 
per  barrel. 

Toronto. — Spies  $5,50:  Baldwins  and  Golden  Rus¬ 
sets  $4.50.  Other  varieties  84  to  $4.50;  No.  2  50c  less 
per  barrel ;  No.  3  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Ontario  Spies  in 
boxes  $2;  Baldwins  and  Russets  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  Rome  Beauty  and  Wuu'sap  $2.  Yakima 
Rome  Beauty  $2.25;  Spitzeuborg  $2.50.  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Ontario  potatoes  81.95  per  90-pound  sack. 
New  Brunswick  Delawares  $2.15.  British  Columbia 
onions  23/iC  per  pound  aud  Outario  onions  l%c. 

Winnipeg. — New  York  Baldwius  $5.25  per  barrel; 
grade  Jonathans  and  Winesaps  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
“Fancy”  and  “Extra  Fancy”  (No.  1)  Rome  Beauties 
$2  to  $2.25;  crates  $1.50.  Red  Globe  onions  $3.50 
per  cwt.  Yellow  onions  $2.50  per  cwt.  Potatoes — 

British  Columbia  $1.50;  Manitobas  and  Albertas  $1.15 
to  $1.25  per  bushel. 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  26,  1916. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Spring  Dreams 

Though  pines  anti  firs  are  weighted 
now 

So  they  can  scarcely  sing, 

Though  chill  winds  blow  and  snowflakes 
whirl, 

I’m  dreaming  dreams  of  Spring. 


fining  company  which  disposes  of  the 
offal  from  Barren  Island.  It  led  to  the 
discovery  that  most  of  the  cat  skins  used 
by  fur  manufacturers  in  this  city  come 
from  that  source.  Thousands  of  these 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


According  to  the  calendar. 

The  Winter  days  arc  done ; 

And  soon  the  icicles  will  drip 
And  snow  melt  in  the  sun. 

The  Spring  will  bid  her  flowers  appear, 
And  song  of  lark  and  thrush, 

Of  oriole  and  viroo, 

Will  break  the  Winter  hush. 

Though  pines  and  firs  are  weighted  now, 
So  they  can  scarcely  sing; 

Though  chill  winds  blow  anil  snowflakes 
.  whirl, 

I’m  dreaming  dreams  of  Spring. 

— Wilhelm  inn  Seegmiller. 

♦ 

“Ambrosia"  is  an  old-fashioned  “com¬ 
pany”  dessert  that  is  really  delicious  to 
serve  with  plain  sponge  or  pound  cake. 
Two  6weet  oranges  peeled  and  sliced, 
four  slices  of  pineapple  (the  canned 
Hawaiian  slices  may  be  used)  and  half 
a  cupful  of  freshly  grated  cocoanut. 
Shred  the  pineapple,  then  place  in  dish 
alternate  layers  of  orange  and  pineap¬ 
ple,  with  the  grated  cocoanut  between, 
sprinkling  each  layer  witli  powdered 
sugar. 

* 

“The  Fireless  Cooker  and  Its  Uses," 
by  Helen  Canon  and  Iaicile  Brewer,  was 
issued  last  Autumn  in  the  Cornell  Read¬ 
ing  Course,  and  it  will  be  found  very 
helpful  to  those  who  are  planning  to 
use  this  great  convenience.  There  are 
full  directions  for  making  a  home-made 
cooker,  and  also  descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  commercial  appliances. 
There  are  also  many  tested  recipes.  The 
fireless  cooker  is  such  a  wonderful  labor- 
saver  that  no  farmhouse  should  be  with¬ 
out  it,  and  this  useful  bulletin  should  en¬ 
joy  a  wide  circulation. 

* 

The  woman  who  is  “forever  on  her 
feet"  will  lessen  fatigue  and  nerve  strain 
by  using  rubber  heels.  Some  housekeep¬ 
ers,  in  charge  of  large  establishments 
where  there  are  many  domestics,  insist 
that  their  helpers  wear  these  heels,  and 
most  trained  nurses  are  similarly  rub¬ 
ber-tired.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
certainty  that  there  is  no  trouble  with 
fallen  arches,  which  are  easily  remedied 
by  the  use  of  a  support.  Arch  supports 
are  much  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  are  carried  by  all  department  stores, 
ns  well  as  shoe  dealers.  A  middle-aged 
woman  of  increasing  weight  will  often 
find  that  what  she  has  regarded  as  con¬ 
stant  rheumatic  pain  is  merely  tired 
nature’s  request  for  arch  support.  If 
neglected,  fallen  arch  may  become  a  pain¬ 
ful  deformity.  A  third  suggestion  is 
that  the  house-worker  change  her  shoes 
during  the  day.  A  surprising  number  of 
women  continue  to  wear  the  same  shoes 
all  day  long.  When  the  shoes  are  changed 
the  feet  are  rested,  and  if  there  is  time 
to  sit  for  10  minutes,  wearing  soft  felt 
slippers,  before  putting  on  the  fresh  pair 
of  shoes,  the  tired  body  Tests  and  relaxes, 
as  well  as  the  tired  feet.  The  relief  to 
nerves  and  mind,  given  by  the  increased 
comfort  of  the  rested  feet,  is  surprising. 

* 

The  following  item  from  a  New  York 
daily  paper  may  well  make  all  wearers  of 
cheap  fur  thoughtful  : 

Furs  made  into  neck  pieces  and  muffs 
from  the  skins  of  cats  brought  from 
Barren  Island,  the  city’s  dumping  ground, 
are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  recent  anthrax  cases,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  yesterday  by  Ur.  C.  T. 
Graliam-Bogers  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  division  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

As  the  result  of  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fur  shops  of  New  York  City 
conducted  by  Dr.  Graham-Rogers  he  has 
prepared  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  advocating  the 
enforced  discontinuance  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  use  of  these  skins  for 
human  wear. 

L)r.  Grabaro-Rogers’s  investigation  was 
brought  about  by  the  death  four  months 
ago  from  anthrax-  of  Wanda  Belote,  six 
months  old,  of  Brooklyn.  There  was  no 
direct  cause  of  infection  traceable  in  t lie 
child’s  case  except  the  possibility  of  tin- 
disease  having  been  transmitted  through 
a  fur  piece  she  wore  around  her  neck. 
This  fur  was  traced  directly  to  a  re¬ 


8946— Child’s  Dress;  I,  2,  4  and  0  years.  With 
Square  or  High  Neck,  Short  or  Long  Sleeves. 

8773— Girl's  Dress;  G  to  10  years.  With  High 
Neck  and  Bound  or  Square  Collar  or  with  V- 
ehaiied  Neck,  with  Short  Sleeves  with  Square  or 
Round  Culls,  or  with  I.ong  Sleeves. 

8672 — Child's  Rompers;  2  to  (>  years.  With 
Yoke  on  Front,  Square  or  Bound  Neck  with 
Sleeves  Blain  or  Gathered  into  Bauds. 

8936 — Girl's  Dress  With  Guimpe;  8  to  12 

years. 

8949 — Girl's  Dress;  4  to  10  years. 

cat  skins  were  found  being  made  up  into 
children’s  fur  sets  to  be  disposed  of  to 
dealers.  The  process  of  sterilization  em¬ 
ployed  at  Barren  Island  and  that  which 
is  gone  through  by  the  dyers  in  this  city 
is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  anthrax 
spores  which  might  be  present  in  the 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  924  Is  a  design  for  embroidering  wrist  = 
I  bags.  The  work  can  be  done  in  beads,  in  1 
|  outline  stitch,  in  couching,  or  in  French  1 
|  knots.  For  bead  embroidery  any  small  beads  § 
1  are  suitable.  They  are  designed  to  be  sewed  | 
p  over  the  outline  of  the  pattern.  For  couch-  | 
:  tug,  apply  the  thread  over  the  outline  of  the  | 
I  design  and  catch  into  place  at  intervals  with  I 
1  stitches  taken  over  the  cord  or  thr.  nif.  To  I 
;  outline,  take  short  stitches,  keep  the  needle  5 
:  towards  the  right  and  work  upward,  rl'o  = 
=  make  French  knots,  wind  tlie  thread  around  I 
|  the  needle  three  or  four  times,  then  hold  I 
1  the  thread  tightly  In  the  left  Land  and  In-  l 
i  sort  the  needle  us  closely  as  possible  to  the  i 
|  starting  point.  The  size  of  the  knots  de-  I 
I  pond's  upon  the  number  of  times  the  thread  1 
|  is  wound  around  the  needle.  Price  of  trails-  I 
|  fer  patterns,  10  cents. 

skins,  it  is  soul.  The  cat  skins  are  sold 
by  the  dyers  to  manufacturers,  mauy  of 
them  being  made  up  in  tenements  before 
the  finished  fur  is  placed  on  the  market. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  are  not  under  suspicion — 


what  we  call  “real"  furs  do  not  enter 
the  question  here ;  it  is  the  dyed  cat 
skin  that  is  prepared  for  the  cheapest 
trade,  under  the  most  objectionable  con¬ 
ditions.  Cheap  shaving  brushes  are  also 
reported  as  carrying  this  virulent  bacillus 
upon  the  hair  of  Chinese  dogs.  Hides 
from  countries  infected  with  anthrax  must 
be  sterilized  before  entering  the  United 
States. 


A  “  Stickemtight"  Paste 

What  child  docs  not  like  to  cut  out 
pictures  and  paste  them?  Here  is  an 
inexpensive  paste  that  will  keep  indefin¬ 
itely.  If  it  gets  too  thick  add  some  cold 
water  and  cook  and  stir  until  it  is 
smooth. 

One  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  powdered 
alum,  one-half  cup  cold  water,  two  cups 
boiling  water,  two  tablespoons  lime 
water.  A  few  drops  oil  of  cloves  or  "win* 
tergreen,  Mix  the  alum,  flour  and  cold 
water,  and  beat  until  perfectly  smooth; 
add  the  boiling  water  slowly,  stirring  all 
the  time.  I’lacc  on  the  stove  and  stir 
until  it  boils,  thou  put  in  double  cooker 
and  cook  about  thirty  minutes,  stirring 
often.  Keep  in  covered  jars  or  cans. 


Rheumatism,  goutorlumbago 
are  soon  relieved  by 

Vaseline 

_?•«  lb  3*  PM.  Oft 

Camphorated 

Petroleum  Jelly 

Also  strongly  recommended  as  • 
soothing,  healing  ointment  for  gath¬ 
ered  breasts. 

At  drug  and  general  stores  every¬ 
where.  Illustrated  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  “Vaseline"  Preparations 
(nailed  free  on  request  together  w  ith 
“Vaseline”  Poster  Stamps. 


CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street  New  York  City 


MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Artificial  pond  lilies  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  are  made  of  some  water-proofed  ina- 
terial,  so  that  they  will  float  in  a  shal¬ 
low  bowl  of  water,  looking  surprisingly 
real.  We  dislike  artificial  flowers  or 
plants  for  house  decoration,  under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions,  but  these  lilies  are  so 
natural  that  tln-y  arc  most  attractive, 
and  we  all  know  that  the  lack  of  sun¬ 
light  often  affects  real  plants  used  on 
the  dining  table,  so  that  a  permanent 
substitute  may  be  used  at  times  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  are  seen  in  white,  blue, 
lavender  and  rose  pink,  the  colored  oues 
being  accurate  replicas  of  the  lovely 
Marline  lilies  seen  in  aquatic  gardens. 
When  not  in  use  they  are  dried  carefully 
and  put  away.  A  full-blown  lily  with 
bud  and  foliage  costs  69  cents;  one 
flower  with  foliage  and  no  hud  is  44 
cents.  Flat,  wide,  shallow  bowls  with 
curving  edges  are  made  of  artistic  china 
in  solid  colors  which  may  be  used  for 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — AYear’sTrial 

8»ve  from  JR  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  yvara'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  lcr.a  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stovea  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  »  year— money  refunded  if  it  jtocsn  t 
prove  absolutely  %ati*factory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  atovc  ready 
to  set  .ip.  Big  Free  Catalog— Send  for  It  now. 

urhv  tnrmrnvwi  f  rntilrxA  Of  ( io.ti  C-OIT1  SKlVCSuelD 


c  3 

=  3 

|  Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List  | 

2  ^ ^ ^ i 

Showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

f  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER  | 

Addraaa,  Department  "M” 

|  333  W.  30th  Street,  Nero  York  City  § 
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The  People’s  Syrup 
in  Every  American  State 


WHEN  a  housewife  has  a  can  or  two  of  Karo,  plenty  of  good 
cake-batter  and  the  Karo  Premium  Griddle,  she  is  ready  for 
breakfast  no  matter  how  hungry  her  family  is. 

She  knows  how  cordial  they  are  to  cakes  and  Karo;  so  she  knows 
they  will  be  happy  when  they  know  what's  coming.  It’s  the  way  with 
people  who  like  good  things  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  thousands  of  households,  the  practise  is  to  order  Karo  by  the 
dozen  cans  or  more  and  it’s  a  good  one  to  follow. 

Use  Your  Karo  Labels— Get  This  $2.25  Solid 
Aluminum  Griddle  For  Only  85c. 

Save  yourself  $1.40  and  get  this  wonderful  inch  Solid  Aluminum 
Griddle,  which  sells  regularly  for  $2.25.  Send  85c.  in  stamps  or  money 
order  and  labels  from  50c.  worth  of  Karo.  Our  reason  for  sending  you 
this  griddle  with  all  charges  prepaid,  for  less  than  what  retailers  regu¬ 
larly  pay  for  it,  is  because  we  want  everyone  to  know  delicious  Karo 
on  the  finest  cakes  that  can  be  baked. 

The  griddle  needs  no  greasing,  hence  does  not  smoke.  Cakes  are 
baked  perfectly — no  sticking  and  scorching,  no  soggy  spots— just  perfect 
baking  because  griddle  heats  uniformly  all  over. 

Light  but  indestructible.  Dollar-bright  on  both  sides  and  easily 
kept  so. 

Don’t  delay,  get  your  Karo  today,  send  labels  and  remittance  at 
once  before  the  last  griddle  is  shipped. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
Dept.  204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 
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these  lilies,  but.  we  think  them  prettiest 
in  a  flat  bowl  of  clear  glass.  These  shal¬ 
low  flat,  bowls  are  made  especially  for 
arranging  flowers  after  the  Japanese 
mode,  with  the  stems  set  in  a  bronze  or 
china  holder,  made  of  some  quaint  shape, 
such  as  a  turtle,  a  fish,  a  f rug,  or  a 
crab. 

Cross-stitch  canvas,  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  cross-stitch  embroidery,  may  he 
obtained  in  a  very  fine  weave,  for  use  in 
working  on  sheer  materials,  such  ns 
handkerchiefs.  The  canvas,  in  both  fine 
and  coarse  weaves,  is  29  cents  a  yard. 

The  high-school  girl  would  like  the  lit¬ 
tle  hook  called  "School  Memories.”  which 
is  an  allium,  attractively  bound,  having 
decorated  pages  for  keeping  records  of 
school  happenings.  It.  is  prettily  bound, 
one  style  costing  9-S  cents,  while  a  more 
expensive  binding  costs  $2.10.  This  hook 
would  make  a  nice  gift  for  a  grammar 
school  graduate  before  her  entry  to  high 
school.  Another  pretty  little  album 
is  called  “The  Wedding  Book,”  cost¬ 
ing,  in  cloth  binding  44  cents, 
while  a  more  elaborate  volume  called 
"The  Wedding  Journal.”  costs  98  cents, 
$2.1  (>  or  $2.88,  according  to  the  elabor¬ 
ation  of  the  binding.  These  books  are 
arranged  for  records  of  the  wedding  day, 
the  gifts,  the  guests  and  other  details  that 
form  valuable  recollections. 

White  mercerized  chi  If  on  voile  (cotton) 
is  recommended  for  excellent  laundering 
qualities;  it  is  seen  -19  inches  wide,  for 
19  and  24  cents  a  yard.  The  city  gram¬ 
mar  schools  graduate  many  of  their  pu¬ 
pils  in  February,  so  sueh  materials  are 
offered  at  this  time  for  graduation 
dresses.  Silk  voile  in  great  variety  is 
offered  for  Hit  cents  and  $1.49  a  yard, 
40  inches  wide;  it  is  very  attractive  for, 
separate  blouses,  being  less  sheer  than 
chiffon,  while  very  thin  amt  soft  Georgette 
crape  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
silk  voile  was  also  $1.49  a  yard;  this 
has  a  finely  crinkled  or  pebbly  weave, 
though  without  tin1  crinkle  of  other  crape. 
Tliis  is  now  a  favorite  material  for 
separate  blouses,  either  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  with  silk  or  lace.  These  materials 
make  up  very  handsomely,  either  alone  or 
with  taffeta  for  summer  or  reception 
dresses. 

Tatting  Designs 

Insertion  :  A  ring  of  I  double  stitches 
(d.  s.)  pieot  ( p.  I  4  d.  s.  p.,  4  d.  s.  p.. 
4  d.  s.  close.  Chain  (ch.)  with  second 
thread,  12  d.  s.  A  ring  as  before  of  4  d. 
s.  p„  4  d.  s.  p„  4  d.  s.  p.,  4  d.  s.  close. 
Chain  as  before  of  12  d.  s.  King  4  <1. 
s.  fasten  to  pieot  of  ling  first  made  4 
d.  s.  p„  4  d.  s.  p.,  4  d.  s.  close!  Re¬ 
peat  for  length  wanted. 

Edging:  A  ring  of  5  d.  s.  p..  5  rl. 
s.  li.,  19  d.  s.  close.  Ch.  of  d.  .s.  p., 

1  d.  s..  repeat  four  times  d.  s\,  fasten 
spool  thread  in  last  p.  of  Inst  ring  made. 
King  and  (•liain  as  before.  Kepeat  fyr 
length  wanted.  Aijcfc’  kiiuiku. 

Time  Table  for  Fireless  Cooker 

The  following  table  given  in  "The 
Fireless  Cooker  and  Its  Uses”  (Conn'll 
Reading  Course,  Farmhouse  Series  No.  9) 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  planning 
meals  with  the  cooker  as  household  as¬ 
sistant  ; 


F  ood 

Cereals 

Cornmeal  . 

Cracked  wheat . 

Cream  of  wheat . 

Farina  . . . 

Hominy  grits. . 

Macaroni  . 

ltlce  . 

Rolled  oats . 

Vegetables 

Beaus,  dried  (soaked 
the  same  water )  . .  .  . 

Beans,  string . 

Cabbage  . . 

Carrots  . . 

( )  mons . 

Potatoes  . 

Dried  fruits 

Apples  . 

Apricots . 

Peaches  . 

Primes  (soaked  and 

same  water) . 

Meats 

ltecf,  boiled . 

Reef,  pot  roast . 

Chicken,  stewed . 

Ham,  boiled . 

Mutton  leg  or  shoulder, 

Mutton  stew . 

Breads  and  puddings 

Rrowu  bread . 

Cup  custard,  steamed. 
Suet  pudding . 


and  cooked 


cooked  in 


boiled 


in 


Fried  Cakes 

I  am  a  new  beginner  in  housekeeping. 
Would  you  give  mo  a  good  recipe  for 
making  fried  cakes?  mrs.  g.  k.  d. 

The  following  recipes  for  doughnuts  or 
fried  cakes  are  excellent.  The  first  and 
second  arc  from  the  Rural  Cook  Rook; 
the  others  were  contributed  to  The  It. 
N.-Y.  last  year. 

Best  Doughnuts. — One  egg  beaten 
light  ;  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  little 
salt  ;  one  cupful  of  sour  milk  sweetened 
with  one  tea  spoonful  of  soda;  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  lard;  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  dough.  Fry  in  hot  lard,  and  dust 
with  cinnamon  and  granulated  sugar. 

Potato  Doughnuts. — Two  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes  (hot),  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  shortening,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
four  eggs,  five  reaspooufttls  of  baking 


It  took  301^  days 


of  the  hardest  kind  of  service  to 
wear  out  this  pair  of 

Goodrich 


“With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  top 

We've  been  giving  you  actual  instances  of  the  remarkable  s 
MOLDED  RED-LINK  Rubber  Footwear.  Here's  another 
recently.  Willard 
county,  Ohio,  .< 
of  “HIFRI2SS”  t 

days  before  they  would 


Crane,  of  Muriel,  Warren 
started  in  February  with  a  pair 
and  wore  them  steadily  301 

1  give  in.  The  roughest 
usage  imaginable — concreting,  railroad  work,  tile 
ditching,  etc.  Said  he  had  been  buying  three 
pairs  of  boots  a  year  for  ten  years  until  he  tried 
“HIPRESS.”  lie  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he  went 
before  a  notary  and  made  the  above  statement 
under  oath,  .sending  us  a  copy.  That'*  the 
service  **14  1  PRESS’*  Is  giving— it  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  ordinary  boot  and  shoe  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
“HIPRESS”  is  made  of  the  same  tough  rubber  that  goea 
into  Goodrich  Auto  Tires— MOLDED  INTO  ONE  SOLID 
PIECE!  Weakness  of  the  hand  made  boot  thus  not  pos¬ 
sible — tliey'll  onlwenrnnytiiimr  on  the  market.  Remember 
— Goodrich  is  the  only  concern  making  these  wonderful 
boots  and  shoes— you  can  tell  the  genuine  by  the  RED- 
LINE  ROUND  THE  TOP. 

Come  in  all  at ulm— short  hoots,  hip  boots ,  . 

pars,  arctics,  etc. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  Jpljl 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automo- 
bile  Tires —  '  ‘Best  in  the  Long  Run  ' ' 


’  v:': 


Tatting  Edging  and  Insertion 


powder,  three  cupfuls  milk,  salt,  nut¬ 
meg,  and  lastly  Hour  enough  to  stiffen. 
Make  a  cream  of  potatoes,  shortening, 
sugar  and  eggs,  then  add  milk,  salt  and 
nutmeg,  (lour  sifted  with  baking  powder, 
and  cook  in  boiling  lard. 

Raised  Doughnuts. — One  pint  risen 
milk  bread  dough;  one  cup  sugar;  two 
eggs ;  one  tablespoonful  melted  butter; 
spice  to  taste;  Hour  enough  to  roll  out. 
Put  the  bread  dough  into  a  bowl,  and 
work  the  other  ingredients  into  it,  the 
flour  last.  Roll  out,  cut  and  fry  in  deep 
lat.  To  prevent,  tin'  doughnuts  from 
soaking  fat,  the  fat.  should  he  boiling 
briskly  when  they  are  dropped  in  and 
only  a  few  put  in  at  a  time,  so  as  not 
to  cool  the  fat  too  much.  As  they  are 
cooked,  tin'  doughnuts  should  bo  laid 
<in  paper  to  drain. 

Light-bread  Doughnuts.  —  One  cup 
liquid  yeast,  one  cup  mashed  potato,  two- 
thirds  CUP  sugar,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon 
shortening,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter, 
flavoring  to  suit  taste.  Rent  the  egg. 
add  yeast,  potato,  sugar;  shortening'  ;tnd 
enough  flolir  to  beat  welE  Beat  long 
and  hard,  Add  (lour  until  the  batter  is 
stiff  as  you  caii  stir  it.  Let' "stand  over 
night.  Knead  well  in  the  morning.  Let 
rise  to  about  tw  ice  it's”  own  bulk.  Roll 
to  about  Olio-half  inch  in  thickness,  cut 
out,  stand  on  or  in  the  warmiiig  oven 
until  very  light.  Fry  in  hut  'tar.  Roll 
in  powdered  or  tine  granulated  sugar. 
1’h is  can  best  lie  done  by  putting  some 
sugar  in  a  paper  bag,  place  in  three 
or  four  warm  doughnuts  and  shake. 


When  you  buy  Rubber  Overshoes  insist 
on  the  genuine  Goodrich- made 


Save  Money,  Room  and  Fuel 

^  _ D! _ 1 _  One  n 


We  ^ 

Pay 

Freight 


4  catalogs— say  which  you  waat, 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at  SI  5  an  acre  a  ml  up.  Mini  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rulufall.  plentiful  am  I  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  farm 
home  Dm  <Ult:t.."Covutru  J.ifc  in.  Y  iruinia”.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY.  Indus.  Agt,  C.  &  0.  Rwy„  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Va, 


Country  Homes 

E\  l*,h’Y  country  home  rhmihl  liavr  n  gtmd  water 
supply  system.  It.  provides  comfort,  idl'ords  lire 
protection,  mill  Is  ,u:-|ul  to  mapy  ways. 

We  have  idled  nearly  In.ouopnlcrs  (or  tanks.  T..« 
«•'».  and  water  supply  systems  of  lilt  kimtsitnd  lor  nil 
purposes.  v 

We  can  furbish  you  one  to  meet  .vour  individual 
Ii  .l'iirejriloiiU*— reiid.V  to  install.  Your  plumber  m- 
any  good  mechanic  can  do  the  work. 

*39  ■ 

We  install  nil  kind  of  Wilier  © 

system:,,  front  llmsc  used  on 
great  country  estates,  or  to  #  f\ 
rmli'oiKls,  omideioMlities,  and 
factories,  in  the  pneumatic  glt04tumil ,j.s.s 
Simplex  system  which  wvfnrn- 
lf;li  complete  ill  $:»  for  country  jflEjijn  j' tllPfllpf 

4  H.  P.  Sifhplar  $/?/!  lBiH  f  flfllSM 

Gaaolme  Engine  *  sTOllttTTrfl  WsUt 

\  splendid  homier  cooled  en- 
gme  for  general  tin1,  or  ill  eon- 

n'sdlon  with  water  systems,  il  ij  (3. 

Write,  explaining- your  needs  l ITS.  , IH  B 

fully,  and  ask  for  our  special  M  V 


HFR  RTISINFSS-*1'15*  soil;  310  acres;  21)0 
Ui.i\  DUdliUJO  ca„  he  plowed  with  Tract- 
20  rows :  3  barns,  main  one.  basement;  30 
ut  stanchions;  concrete  floor;  one  mile  to 
cli,  school  ami  ernamory ;  milk  taken  by  Rnr- 
i  at  door;  12-rnom  two-story  good  house;  R. 
ml  phone.  If  can  sell  at  once  will  take  $7,000, 
)  rash:  lomr  time  on  balance  at  5%  interest. 


Minutes 

for 

boi  ling 
on  tin; 
stove 
10 


“ACRES  OF  OPPORTUNITIES” 

Michigan  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  land.  $0  00  an  acre  op.  Healthful  climate. 
9  row  log  season  for  ali  crops*  Ample  rainfall.  Write 

XV.  1\  HARTMAN,  A.  *  I.  Agent 
Room  SOI  Uni  rut  Kapiils  &  Indiana  Railway, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mieli. 


JIIUJ,  Itiiu  it  sh 

circular  No.  2fi. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY 
4  Baltimore.  M3. 


but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
Props  n  year,  and  give  largest  jimtlts  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables.  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  gintd  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  X  .  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87.  Sauthern  Railway.  Washington.  0.  C. 


•  or  more 


Fertile  farms,  beautihh  perkiomem  vahet;  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  excellent  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Slerani,  Per  Vim,  Pa. 


mmm 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

IREK  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  It.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.,  Iuc„  Richmond,  Va. 


||®  M  ^  PR  ACTICAL  and  han'dsome,  elyt¬ 
ra  IL  Q  ^——embracing  some  300  articles  are 

given  for  securing  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  to  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Postal  to  Dept.  “M” 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  THIRTIETH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iiiMMimumiiimiintii 

imiumi  uuitimiKiuin 


i9iiiiniiniiiiitiii 
>  m  1 1 1 1 1  il  >  i  mi  mu 
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For  Stodj 
f ;  and  Poultry  1 

DrleGeftrs 

Remedies 


One  fo*; 

every  curable 
^  ailment  . 


Meridale  Jerseys 


Lady  Hetje  De  Kol  Korndyke  220494 


jut  rent,  for  three  years  on  what  we  in¬ 
vested  besides  what  her  milk  has  brought. 
The  yearling  that  we  bought  with  her 
had  a  line  heifer  calf  last  Spring.  We 
have  been  offered  for  the  three  females 
three  times  what  we  gave  for  the  two, 
so  I  consider  our  investment  lias  in¬ 
creased  three  times  besides  getting  eight 
per  cent,  interest  on  our  first  invest¬ 
ment.” 


order  to  get  the  butter  to  “come,”  it  is 
not  necessary.  Where  tin*  milk  is  treated 
to  the  steam  hath  as  above  directed,  and 
temperature  immediately  reduced,  there 
will  be  no  call  for  ripening  the  cream, 
as,  if  desired,  it  can  be  skimmed  as  soon 
as  cold  and  churned  swe°t.  The  Devon¬ 
shire  man  above  referred  to  says  that 
in  his  country  they  always  churn  their 
cream  sweet  and  always  get  highest  price 
for  butter.  I  wish  that  (A  S.  and  H.  M. 
1*.  would  try  these  directions  for  one 
churning  and  report  results.  I  practice 
stirring  up  thoroughly,  and  adding  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  salt  at  each  skim¬ 
ming.  Try  it.  jk.wnik  m.  wii.i.so.v. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R  .X.-Y. 
I  notice  the  replies  of  H.  F.  .T.  to  ques¬ 
tions  about,  diflieult  churning  in  Winter. 
While  the  methods  mentioned  may  bring 
butter  1  fear  that  the  quantity  or  qual¬ 
ity  will  not  he  satisfactory.  If  a  sep¬ 
arator  is  used  the  cream  should  he  heat¬ 
ed  to  about  130  degrees  Fhr.  and  then 
quickly  cooled  to  about  45  degrees  Fhr. 
If  a  gravity  method  is  used  heat  the 
milk  as  soon  after  milking  as  possible. 
About  130  degrees  will  lie  right  for  this, 
the.  same  as  for  the  cream.  Then  set 
the  milk  in ‘a  cool  place  for  the  cream  to 
rise.  Cream  produced  from  cows  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  lactation  may  be 
churned  promptly  either  sweet  or  sour, 
and  at  a  temperature  which  will  produce 
nice  granular  butter  of  n  most  excellent 
quality.  Try  it  if  you  have  trouble  in 
churning,  or  if  your  cream  produced  but¬ 
ter  having  an  undesirable  flavor, 

Pennsylvania.  cf.adok  s.  oohham. 


For  nearly  thirty  years  Meridale  Jerseys  have  been  famous  for  their 
proven  superiority  both  in  dairy  type  ami  dairy  performance.  We 
have  never  offered  so  tine  a  lot  of  youngsters  of  both  sexes  as  are 
available  from  the  herd  this  winter.  Write  for  detailed  descriptions 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

For  Sale  Jersey  Bull 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  NO.  886 


Notes  on  Churning  Troubles 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  butter? 
It  is  so  strong  and  hitter  we  cannot 
use  it.  The  cream  seems  all  right  when 
it  is  sweet.  1  keep  it  in  a  cool  room  and 
bring  it  in  at  night  to  warm  it  and  it 
gets  strong  over  night.  We  feed  our  cow 
corn  fodder,  hay,  bran,  middlings  and 
corn.  Our  cow  was  fresh  in  October, 
never  had  any  trouble  before.  We  can¬ 
not  even  use  the  buttermilk. 

MItS.  a.  T.  Ji. 

A  neighbor  called  on  the  plume  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  toll  her  of  anything 
to  help  her  in  gathering  her  butter.  I 
had  just  read  of  a  help  so  fold  lier  to 
take  two  tea  spoon  fuls  of  strained,  or 
clear  honey  to  one  gallon  of  cream  to 
make  the  butter  come  in  Winter.  She 
said  she  would  try  it  and  see  if  the  but¬ 
ter  would  gather  as  that  was  her  trouble. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  she  fold  me  the 
butter  was  gathered  as  nicely  as  if  she 
had  had  no  trouble.  K.  T.  s. 

I  notice  on  page  105  complaint  is  made 
of  frothy  cream,  and  the  writer  asks  if 
there  is  any  possible  way  of  churning 
it;  says  it  looks  like  whipped  cream,  and 
will  not  churn  even  at  70  degrees.  .7 list 
below  the  same  page  and  in  the  same 
column  is  another  complain  of  “Trouble 
with  Churning.”  by  H.  M-  P.  of  Polk, 
Pa.  II.  F.  ,T.,  in  reply  says;  "The  three 
apparent  causes  for  your  trouble  are  that 
you  have  only  three  cows — all  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  lactation  period.  You 
are  feeding  no  succulence  siioli  as  silage 
or  roots  and  you  are  probably  not  ripen¬ 
ing  your  cream  sufficiently."  I  cannot 
see  why  II.  M.  P,  having  only  three  cows 
should  cut  any  figure  with  his  trouble  in 
churning.  We  are  milking  hut  one  and 
she  has  given  milk  since  January,  11)15, 
and  will  freshen  again  in  March,  191G, 
and  we  have  notjiad  any  trouble  with  a 
single  churning.  She  has  had  corn  fod- 


ru  sidy  for  service.  Ham's  authenticated  year¬ 
ly  record.  11,431  |l»s.  milk.  7n8  lbs,  3  ox.  bnt- 
tel\  Also  two  hull  calves  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  U.  of  M.  dams.  Also  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Stale  your  wants.  Address, 
Brightside  Farm,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  E.  W,  Modier,  Owner 


SIRE:  Anna  Dean  King1  25751. 
II  is  Sire  is  a  son  of  Sputtswood  Daisy 
Pearl.  A.  R.  13602  lbs.  Millc;957  ]bs. 
of  butter  fat.  His  Dam  is  an  im¬ 
ported  cow  with  a  record  of  .14877  lbs. 
of  Milk,  720  of  butter-fat. 

DAM:  A  giand-daughter  of  Imp. 
May  Rose  King  No.  8336  and  is  a 
sister  of  Daisy  Moon  3rd,  28471.  A.  It. 
18019  lbs.  of  Milk,  028  lbs.  of 
butter-fat. 

Price  $125.00  8  Mo.  old 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bnll  calves.  $'_'5  nnd  up:  heifers.  I.*0  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldu  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 


JERSEYS  888-950  BIWTE  R 

Voting  Bull— Grand  bam  and  Her  Sister's  Records. 
Hi.>  Sire— a  son  of  the  great  Kmim-nt  Raleigh.  Price, 
tun.  Vounpt  Hulls  from  tested  dams.  their  sire  is  out  of  an 
8iKV)l>  ItuttfH'  Island  t'n«’ — $Su-3d0,  Cow* find  Heifers  High 
Producing  Wood  For  Sale.  Oakwood  Farm,  R  3.  Newburgh,  NY. 


sale-T™  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls’^X?rSh£ 

Registered  stock.  Payne  Whitney  Estate,  Manliasset,  LI. 


SPOT  PARM  HOLSTEINS,  $15 

,'s  Holstein  heifer  calve-.  Sis 
each,  express  J>:dd,  In  lots  of  5. 
Itegisl*' rod  heifer,  $100.  Hulls, 
8“r*  to  illHi.  X  reiri-lererl  3  year- 
olds.  duo  in  Sept.,  $1.81)  each, 
tirade  cow  «,  $tf>  ut>.  Car  loud 
grade)  enriiiiirsHud  ^-year-olds, 
$30  each  la  reirietei-eil  cows, 
some  with  record*  30  l  .  35  Ihs. 
butter  in  7  days,  bred  to  81-lb. 
bull.  Also  10  mri'lcred  Boric- 
shire  mows  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully.  N.  Y 


Represent  a  pro- 
re  step  in  the  Dairy  lndusti ^ . 

send  you  free  literature. 

SEY  CLUB,  BoxR,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 


Ho  you  want  a  bull  i  I  have  them.  Pig.  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  lame  ami  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Nn«v  is  your 
ehanee  to  get  a  hull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  me 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


That  9th  Syracuse  Sale  of  ours 
looks  better  every  day.  There 
are  30-lb.  cows,  20-lb.  two-year- 
olds,  in  fact  a  lot  of  high  record, 
highly  bred  cattle.  If  yon  want 
1o  buy  some  of  the  best  Holsteins 
that  are  to  be  offered  at  auction 
this  Spring  be  at  the 


extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
tvll  cows,  a  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  tin  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  1'rice  S>7 5  to 
ta*lg5  per  bead. 

iftn  large,  well  bred  two  nnd  three  yr.  Old  heifers 
IUU  [.red  to  good  registered  II.  !•'.  bulls.  l’riceS65 
to  g<7.>  per  bead.  Two  fine  well  hred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  cult  for  @50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON.  Siirinoilale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  7-8,  1916 


50  Cow*,  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the 
pail,  cmne  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

MU  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 
2oHeifor  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  l-f.  t 


Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bui  Is  «7T«Z'- 

lings  anil  calves  For  full  particulars  addre<~: 

MANAGER  HILLTOP  FARMS  135  West  Nth  St  .  New  York  Oily 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  offer¬ 
ings  before  coming  to  the  Sale,  write  at  once 
for  our  new  house  organ,  which  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  the  cattle  listed. 

Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late  but  write 
at  once. 


white 


Yon  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON.  OHIO 


Dr.  AY.  A.  Henry's  standard  work  on 
live  stock  feeding  lias  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  I’rof.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25.  from  The  It.  N.-Y„  323  AY.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F" 

offer.  THE  GAIES  HUMESIEAO  FARM.  CliiltenaiiiK  N.  Y 


LIVERPOOL  SALE  and 
PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  LlvsEflRLp£0 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

year  old  in  March;  boantifnlly  marked:  STRONGLY 
BRE0  combining  tho  blood  of  many  of  til**  world's 
turnons  animals,  f.  H.  WUOD  8  SON,  Cortland.  New  York 


-The  beef  breed  for  the  East 

A  rilson  Farm,  A  rmonk,N.Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


i 
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Make 


Make  pigs  pay 

Breed  the  pi  it  that  ;/r..a's— Col- 
■I"*’  Jinny  Rad.  Matures 

■inli-ker.  is  hardier,  larger  und 
' "ioif>  prolific,  Bvoklet  free. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Butterfat  Overrun 


5  FEET  MORE  SPACE 


and  that  isn’t  all 


You  want  a  silo  of  ppfipjn?,  •diitiijniil  oon.it ruction,  for  1 
rmirw»-Wt  if  if’.i  n  Q R*l'«  you  will  many  extra  advnntiigus 
aud  improvements.  The  price-  i»  r.’quullO  low. 

IHjrniflr  window  in  m> of -no  rvtm  rliartfi*.  You  ppn  panic 
rhestlaro  tur  n  t  to  tin-  top  t.f  the*  silo.  TfiK  with  the  ext<*n- 
t;wfi  roof,  (ultimo  red  it>  ♦  l .»•  no  parity, 


Globe  il4  Silos 


{•’XI m  h toner  door  fn»nv»r»*xtrn  thick  hosts,  with  cross 
Imr  bolted  to  them.  Quirk  sctluii  adjusting  out.  Siutpfo  im- 
intivetnonft :  loosens  door  ft...  ^iuched.  Double  snline 

with  jofutn  .leulrtJ.  Not  nereioqury  to  remove  duOPn.  Hoops 
tiElitoned  while  stdindiiiK  m»  "handle  ladder.  '  R*t* •rwOonroof. 

I  Wore  you  promise-  to  Imy  a  silo,  write  u»,  fto«J  Id  um  prove 
tho  ndvnntogCM  of  thmu*  improvmiu  nt*.  A  postal  will  do. 

.  IHE  GLOBE  SH.O  CO..  2-12  CM*  Street,  Sil-cv,  N.  Y.  , 


ORDER  EARLY 
The  Enterprise  Silo 

You  can  save  money  ordering 
your  silo  now.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  this  season.  Highest  grade 
of  lumber,  lowest  prices  for 
quality.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
special  proposition.  Can  also 
furnish  Lumber  and  Drain  Tile. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  N.  Tonawanda,  H.  Y. 


By  Feeding  Scientifically  Bal- 
anced  Rations  to  Your  Stock. 

Nutritia  Dairy  Feed 

Protein  24%,  fat  7%,  fiber  9% 

is  made  of  Distiller’s  Dried  Grains,  hominy 
mini,  wheat  middlings.  umlt  sprouts  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  No  Filler 
Don't  pay  your  good  money  for  tlllor.  Use 
iiu-x pensive  roughage  or  ensilage  from  your 
own  place  to  feed  with  highly  concentrated 
Nntrltla  Dairy  Feed.  Keeps  your  cows  In  prime 
condition  and  makes  them  give  Uni  most  and 
richest  m it K  at  lowest  com.  Cuts  your  feeding 
cost  Ut)  t*>  lib  per  cent.  Packed  In  UK)  lb.  sacks. 

Sample  Dai;  and  l'nrthrr  Particulars 
Free  on  reipiest. 

We  also  manufacture  Nutrltia  Horse  Feed. 
Columbia  Scratch  Feed,  Blue  Boar  Host  Feed. 
Ail  Quality-Policy  Feeds.  Sample  bags  and 
particulars  free.  TJIK  FlilUJKli  GRAIN  CO., 
IHi.i  UopkillS  Street,  Cincinii.nl,  Ohio, 

Dealer#*  Write  for  Sprc/uf  Proposition 
We  can  Save  You  Money  on  all  kinds  of 
Feed.  Write  fox  prices  on  mixed  carload  lots. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  V. 

P  U  C  A  □  f?CT  KT  rt—  Dried  Salvage  Grain 
'-rnEAY*  r  CCU  from  mill  fire.  Feed¬ 
ing  valne  uninjured.  Price  Low.  .Ask  for  sample. 

BARTLETT  CO.,  Mill  M,  Jackson,  Mich. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

For  Sale-Red  Polled  Calves 

and  yearlings.  Price?  reasonable. 

Springdale  Farm,  F.  J.  Adams,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

8  weeks,  from  high  testing  dam,  $50. 

PINE  BROOK  FARM  -  T-  BARRE,  MASS. 

GnpriKPV  Hull  N0  28422  B**»-  Oet.  28.  1913; 

uuernsey  DUII  ver.  ,ven  bred.  Ancestors  ill  ad¬ 
vanced  Registry.  H.W.-ROBINSON,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

ARDMORE  FARM  ^IaIS 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Fnrru  No. 
30506.  hire — Langwoter  Peerless  No.  10337  has  several 
daughters' now  on  test.  His  Sire— Imp.  Voonnin, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Dixuple,  record  at  two 
years  706,36  fat,  at  three  and  a  half  years  806. SU  fat, 
andjotlmis.  Dtun  Imp.  Daisy  <In  f.ubln  It.  No.  41650 
record  at  three  years  341.56  fat.  She  t*  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  One  reeord.  Fas hum  !s»  One 
straight,  hull  In  nil  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March.  Tuborcnlln  tested. 

AROMORE  FARM  -  V  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

PP  R  R  F  T  Q-Sinele,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
*■  ‘-‘I'lVIj  A  «  Jots.  Gninea  Pigs,  Rabbits, 
Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWEL!,,  Spencer,  OMo 

COLLIE  PUPS  'OEil'Sff. 


FOXHOUNDS. 


FIELD,  Somkks,  Conn. 


tireJale  Slud  Puppiis^'rpqMim.ikwH.1.’1.: 

GREAT  DANES 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM.  H  unting-ton,  N.  V. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

PUPS.  $25  to $50.  J.H.  CLARK, 238  Broadway.  Paterson, N.J. 


X  *  «->.  . _ .—One  year 

^  $6  each, 

R.  1.  BAI.LSTON,  N.  y. 


-T  ft  X*  TAT 

HAROLD  BROWN, 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

Best  ratters  watchdogs  and  compan¬ 
ions.  Puppies  eligible  to  registra¬ 
tion.  Males,  $15;  females,  $5  and  $10. 

JAMES  BAKER,  .  EASTON.  MD. 


The  terms  "butter”  and  “butterfat” 
are  always  confusing  to  one  who  does 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  each  one. 
Butterfat  is  the  pure  fat  or  oil  found  in 
milk  and  its  products,  and  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  butter,  as  shown  in  the 
following : 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  BUTTER, 

Fat  . . 84% 

Water  . 12.73% 

Curd  . .  1:3% 

Salt  and  Ash .  1.97% 

Tn  studying  the  above  analysis  it  is 
obvious  that  •■butter”  and  ‘‘buttt'rfal” 
arc  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that 
when  cream  containing  a  pound  of  but¬ 
terfat  is  churned  more  than  a  pound  of 
butter  will  be  made.  Ordinarily  we  say 
that  one  pound  of  butterfat  will  make 
one  and  one-sixth  pounds  of  butter.  This 
one-sixth  of  a  pound  is  termed  surplus 
or  overrun.  The  amount  of  overrun  ob¬ 
tainable  from  a  certain  amount  of  cream 
containing  a  certain  per  cent,  of  butter- 
fat  depends  on  the  amount  of  butterfat 
lost  during  churning  due  to  spilling  of 
cream,  loss  of  faC  in  the  buttermilk,  etc., 
and  to  the  amount  of  water,  curd  and 
salt  which  the  butter  is  made  to  con¬ 
tain.  Two  per  cent,  salt  in  butter  usual¬ 
ly  suits  the  trade.  The  curd  content  is 
always  about  one  per  cent.  This  leaves 
the  moisture  content  as  the  factor  which 
can  vary,  and  which  largely  determines 
our  overrun.  The  law  allows  15.9  per 
cent,  moisture  in  butter. 

The  butter  maker  depends  largely  upon 
the  overrun  to  pay  running  expenses  and 
his  profits.  The  pounds  overrun  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  amount  of  butterfat 
which  went  to  make  a  batch  of  butter 
from  the  butter  itsidf.  The  per  cent,  of 
overrun  is  found  by  dividing  the  pounds 
overrun  by  the  pounds  butterfat  which 
went  into  malting  the  butter. 

Problem  1.  Forty  pounds  of  cream, 
testing  30%  butterfat  made  14^  lbs.  of 
butter.  Find  the  overrun  and  per  cent, 
overrun? 

40  multiplied  by  .30  equals  12  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat  in  40  lbs.  30%  cream. 

14.5  minus  12  equals  2.5  lbs.  overrun. 

2.5  divided  by  12  equals  20.8%  over- 
run. 

Problem  2.  A  proprietary  creamery 
makes  in  one  year  500.000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  securing  an  average  overrun  of  20%. 
An  average  price  of  38  cents  per  pound 
is  paid  for  butterfat,  and  the  butter  is 
sold  for  38  Cents  per  pound.  Did  the 
overrun  yield  the  owner  any  profit;  if 
so,  how  much? 

500,000  divided  by  1.20  equals  4 1 0, - 
000.(1  lbs.  fat. 

410,000.0  multiplied  by  .38  equals 
.8158.333.33  paid  for  fat. 

500.000  multiplied  by  .00  equals  $30.- 
000  cost  of  making. 

$158,333.33  plus  $30,000  equals  $188,- 
333.33  total  expense. 

500,000  multiplied  by  .38  equals  $190,- 
000  receipts  from  butter. 

$190, 000  minus  $188,333.33  equals  $1,- 
666.67  profit  to  owner. 

II.  F.  JUDKINS. 

Worms 

I  have  a  horse  20  years  old  infested 
with  pin  worms.  Have  given  the  animal 
several  injections  of  catechu,  followed  by 
a  physic,  and  while  the  treatment  has 
given  some  relief  it  has  not  removed  the 
cause  of  trouble  by  any  means.  The 
horse  naturally  is  in  poor  flesh,  hut  has 
a  ravenous-  appetite.  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  your  treatment  for  this  trouble 
and  also  inform  me  as  to  whether  it 
should  lie  followed  by  any  special  kind  of 
feed?  I  am  feeding  at  present  ground 
corn  and  oats  (sold  at  tin*  mill  ns  horse 
feed),  with  clover  and  Timothy  hay. 

New  York.  w.  j.  s. 

Pin  worms  do  not  cause  ravenous  appe¬ 
tite.  They  inhabit  the  rectum  and  only 
cause  itching.  Intestinal  worms  may  he 

present,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  but  the.  ground  feed  may  be  mostly 
to  blante.  Feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  the  best  of  hay.  (rive  rectal  injec¬ 
tions  for  pin  worms,  as  advised  in  another 
answer,  and  in  the  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  week  mix  a  fahlespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur 
and  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  then  skip  10 
days  and  repeat  the  treatment.  A.  s.  A. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Holstein  Sale.  Liverpool  Sale  and  Ped¬ 
igree  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion, 
Syracuse.  X.  Y,.  March  7-8. 

Dispersal  Sale.  Brookside  herd  Hol- 
steins,  Lawrence  Paumier,  Louisville,  O., 
March  20. 


SWINE 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  ZtwKuZfZ' 

liidgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Chester  Whitei^g^^g,^^, 
CHESTER  WHITES^— Srs 

Goptl  ours.  SUNSET  VIEW  FARM.  Ausablc  Chasm,  N.  Y 


30  ChesterWhitePigs 

10  wci'ks  old.  alKO  boors 
ready  for  service,  sows 
for  lire^Une,  4  Jersey 
rows,  9  heifer  and  bull 
c-i1vf.h,6uiok.  to  1  vr.  old, 

Lincoln  Sheep,  Variety 
of  Poultry. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eortfcp  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester. 


WE  WI LL  GIVE  SPECIAL  PIUCK8  ON 

BERKSHIRE  FALL  GILTS  AND  BOARS 

of  the  l>e?»  breeding  lines.  Young  boars  from  $15  op. 
Besnro  mid  get  on  our  mailing  list  for  n  eatnlogne 
of  the  Consignors'  Sai®  to  be  hold  at.  West  Chester, 
L's..  o»i  KebrnnnJShd. 

TV  Lute  Horse  Farms,  PaolL,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  of  March  and  April,  1815.  far- 
low.  J.E.  WATSON, Marbletlale,C'onnectient 

BERKSHIRES.1^ 

T  offer  yon  one  of  tint  host  lots  of  Bnrksbires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  eepermlly  line  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  yon  i-an’t  come, 
write  your  wants.  H.L.  Brawn,  Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  M.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HW00D 

Wo  offer  the  best  lot  of  service  boars  we  have  ever 
'«rii  together.  Many  800  pound  prospects.  Send 
for  list.  Box  15.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES Vrtfc^mSS!: 


(1KIMSHAW, 


“  Free  Catalogue. 

North  Fast,  Fa. 


HORSES 


O  Pays  The 

llTPPTI  Freight  & 

V-*1  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $10. UUO Champion 
CA KNOT  (66666)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Pcrcherofis,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Uidties.  write 
for  eat,  Fri  ecu  rig  h  t.  Terms  to  suit. 

A.  W.  CiREEN. 

MirirUetlcId .  Ohio  U.  K.  Station, 

East  Ox-well,  O.  on  retina.  K.  it. 

SUFFOLK  STALLIONS 

TITIS  breed  is  tinted  for  their  solid  chestnut  color,  big 
barrel,  wide  in  front  and  behind,  short  legs  and  n  per¬ 
fect  dispOMtion.  We  have  several  imported  ton  m  ires 
whose,  stallion  colts  arefor  sale  tlxat  possess  both  quality 
and  size,  ages  one  to  four. 

PIEDMOUNT  FARMS 

F.  TV.  OKIE 

Marshall  ....  Virginia 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  threw  years  Old.  sound,  sorrel  chest  nut,  with 
",hite  stripe  in  fn>'«  and  white  bind  ankles.  Dam. 
Morgan;  Sire,  Standard,  With  careful  handling  this 
team  xhonid  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feexl  right  alone.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD.  Middlebiiry,  Vt 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  t.be  best  PeTeheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .locks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings.  Mares 
ami  Colts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  y<mr  wains. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  438  l.  Lexington,  Ky. 


SPANISH  JACK  FOR  SALE 

8  years  old.  Black;  weight,  about  850  lbs.;  sure  foal 
getter,  and  will  more  than  pay  for  himself  e\ery 
year.  GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  Lebanou,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Poniesi^'ST,?;, 

uertl  In  Digest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U,  b.  K*o  to  #150. 


Sa?e-Two  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

two  and  five  yeaisold.  J  P  WILSON  Newark.  Delaware 


2  Large  Mammoth  Jacks 


iaisHi»E$^te4^tea.Sia5:  j"*-  . . . .  «»■  ^  cm« 

II-.I  . i-b.  a  C.  HQUPXR.  Bp.man.M,.  w  Y;j,K  SUT£  J,,, ;  „ [J p 5 ,  BREEDERS-  CLUB  offers 

/"'ll  1  *  —The  New  York  Farmers'  "  !">und acdimate-i  Ferx-heron,  Hclglixn  amLSuf- 

I  nPQnirPC  hog  W'e  have  some  very  folk  Stallion*  at  less  than  dealers’ prices.  Write 

V^illColllI  Co  JA,® Z? \l  Elwooa  Akin,  PresMent.  Walnut  Ave..  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


represei|te<i.  P. ices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bptman,  MD. 

/'''  L  „  „  F  * _ —The  New  York  Farmers* 

I  iMCSnirPS  ’"’S'  W®  some  very 

VJUVffOUH  VffO  nice  young  gilts  ready  to 

bveod  and  wo  are  now  Iiookjni^  orders  for  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  addrnss  The  Oroart- 
nient  of  Animal  Hnsbandty,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 

I  arffP  Ynrlfohirpo  WOODCRtST— To  intrndneo  my 

iDIKSHIioS  stocic  T  offer  eight- weeks-old  pigs, 
$n  each.  Other  ages  in  proportion.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  E.  TV  ATKINS,  WeStfleUI,  Fa. 

SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUKOC'S 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Breii  sows.  Service  hours. 
Best  of  breeding.  (I.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIliW  STOCK  FARM,  U. 
F.  D.  No  1,  Wiustoxi'Salnm.  North  Carolina 

DUROCS 

October  tarrowpfl,  8.5  pounds,  $10.  200- 
pomul  bred  gilts,  $25.  Registering.  $1. 
October,  85  pound  grade  farrows,  $7. 

W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  .  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Vietw  F»t-xti«  Cie-siec  Whites  and  O.  I.  C.  herds. 
V  It- lux  l  axIIlS  j  have  purchased  them  mui  can  ship 
E-lthei"  sex,  any  age.  Ifeir.  frx-e.  Satisfaction  iinil  -air 
delivery  guaranteexL  LNTKUPIUSE  DAIRY  FARM. 

.•<>hu  L.  Van  IToi-n,  Prop.  TROY,  PA. 

PEDlfCUIDCQ — Bret!  Gilts,  service  boars  and  fall 
L/LnnotiiiiLd  t,jKS  of  Rorkwooii’s  Ciiampi<>niiree<l- 

“  ‘  U  H  A - 


R  D  E  TV  A  I S,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  For  Sale 

Two  bhick  studs  coming  four  years  old,  Two  black 
mares  coming  three  and  four. 

ABRAM  MARTIN,  -  Clarence  Center.  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE— One  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

*■  Grey,  three  years  old;  souiul  ami  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  sli<  w 
ring.  Weight.  1,900.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  Co  N  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted-Team  Work  Oxen  MlTalSSNiT/ 


COR  SALE-DAIRY  SHORT-HORN  HERD 

•BULL  4  years  obi.  Otis  ami  Jlny  strain. 
G-LISNDAI.E  STOCK  FARM.  -  Hebron.  N.  H. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGENBURG  BUCKS,  .  $10  and  up. 

Order  spring  kids  now  nt  special  price-. 
Inauities  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES,  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


TOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  registered  cattle  or  sheep. 
r  A  MATURE  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
~W  1  »  Hazl.-tr  and  Roldnson  sti>ck. 

HERBERT  A  BROWN,  Rutland.  Mass. 


Hot  Weather  Milk  Shipping 
Troubles  Overcome ! 

The  bother  and  expense  of  icing:  and  felt  jacketing  are 
eliminated!  Freshness  of  sweet  milk  and  cream  are  assured, 
even  in  Uie  hottest  days. and  on  the  longest  hauls,  by  the  use 
of  tire 

STURGES  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

An  actual  refrigerator  milk  can.  Air  tight,  germ  proof, 
heat  proof  almost  as  efficient  as  »  thermos  liottlo.  Enables  yuu  to 
reach  out  for  more  distant  and  more  profitable  markets.  Enahlo9 
you  to  set  better  prices  for  milk  and  cream  because  you  can  guar¬ 
antee  your  shipments  will  always  reach  destination  fresh  and  sweet. 

Write  fox-  Booklet  No,  60  and  letters  from  users 
Jin  ill  by  the  makers  of  "The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity" 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York  Address:  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  50  Church  St. 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  nrnt-ein  13%  fm  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 


(<c  JJP  col  1  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

\  Y\  J  bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
i  work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

-  71  AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world's  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  ulith  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


l,lv.-  •.Ii.i'k  »r«  rmndily  ilividsd  Into  four ;pUhk«h  of  mib'iuno 

which  am  Mturch  or  fnf  fni'cnrm;  pure  fat  ;  itnu  liMt .  tin*  latU'i  **■ 
filan-  ,»f  earUohydmten  und  ful,  nmJ  the  theory  of  n ,  lmhiro-«,,l  r 
the  loiiH t  WHMte  uud  still  *flv*«  the  nnimnl  wluit  It ,  neeUn  the  i 
Cnrbohyihutj-»»  and  fat.  One  purl  of  piwtoln  to  three  «»I  the  olio* 

**  wirin'  ’  ratio .  4 

-~=-  The  following  analyses  ai 

IMMNtiblfl 
Protein  Carho 
nml  Put 
1.0  12.8 

2.fi  «7.0 

4.2  44.0 

7.1  41.0 

2.8  4fi.3 

10.5  42.fi 


for  this  $  2,000, 


Digestible 
Protein  CarbO. 

and  Fat 

80.2  47.5 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  51.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  56  2 

21.2  59.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


I  tn*ee»l  Men!.  O.  P. 

Ih'oiiny  OioP 

I  lurk  when  t  Middlings 

lhewel*'  •♦rain*.  dry 

(iluten  Meal 

(•hi  ten  1'eed 

Oafs 

Hark-y 

Rye 


Corn  Fod'ler.  green 
Com  KAdder,  cured 
Mixed  liny 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  llran 
(•(.Monseed  Meal 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Middlings,  Gluten  Feed,  Corn  Meal. 
28.50529.00  31,005  32.00  31,00(5)32.00 

25.50(5)28.00  31.00(5)32.00  31.00  531.50 

23.005)26,00  30.005)31.00  30.00(5)31,00 

23.005)25.00  30.00(5)80.50  30.505)31.00 

23.00526,00  30.005>31.00  30.005)31.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41. 00542. 00 
41.00541.50 
40.00@41.00 
39. 00®40. 00 
40.005)41.00 


Bran, 

23.00  5  25.00 
22. 60526. 00 
21. 50522.00 
22.00522,50 
22.00  5  22.50 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  . .  - 
Pittsburgh 


Contains  Living  Room,  Dining  Room,  Kitchen.  Two  Bedroom*,  Hall  and  Bathroom 


Dr.  Gregory  Saved  $280  on  Dealer’s  Price 


rimer,  onefuiirtli  Timothy,  nml  coni 
stover.  i>.  n.  a. 

1  Viiu.sylvania. 

A  good  ration  for  cows  giving  rich 
milk  may  be  compounded  from  the  feeds 
you  mention  its  follows:  4  lbs.  wheat 
brun,  2  lbs.  corn  and  oat  chop,  -  lbs.  cot - 
tousccd  meal  and  1  lb.  when!  middlings. 
With  tliis  should  be  fed  all  the  hay  that 
will  be  eaten  up  faijjj  chain  twice  a  day 
and  corn  stover  al  noon.  As  this  ration 
contains  no  succulence  it  would  bo  better 
to  add  at  least  1  lb.  of  oil  meal.  Your 
Guernsey  heifers  due  to  freshen  next  May 
and  .lime  will  do  well  on  n  grain  mixture 
of  two  parts  corn  and  oat  chop  and  one 
part  wheat  middlings.  Feed  enough  of 
this  mixture  to  keep  the  heifers  in  good 
fiesli  and  thrifty  condition.  It  never  pays 
t<>  save  feed  fit  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
young  stock  in  good  growing  condition, 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  keep  them  too 
fat.  It  is  much  better  to  strike  a  happy 
medium,  C-  S.  0. 


"I  prtVi'il  on  our  lumber  yt»nJS  figprnt,  writ*)*  Dr. 
1C.  K.  GffltfOry,  o(  Bouth  Dakota. 

"My  lu(T»lK*r  dnnlor  wnntc!  S6<H)  mnr»  for  my  Hoiiim*.  Tb«s 
Alnririm  SyBtvm  tiiftrio  **  |K‘K*ibl.  for  me  Iw  own  ,my  home  live 
y.-ur .i  .ooii.  i,  "  wriloM  Mr.  Flunk  Hurkn,  of  lUinoin,  MimtlnT 


Newman,  N.  Y.,  Spring  bran,  ton,  $26:  stan¬ 
dard  middlings.  $27;  whito  middlings,  $30.75; 
cracknel  corn,  $32.75;  ground  out*.  $38. 

Ashland,  N.  Y.,  gluten,  ton,  $33.50:  Inter- 
national  dairy  toed,  $28;  quaker  dairy  feed,  $28; 
wheat  feed,  $32;  cotton  seed  meal,  $44;  union 
feed,  $30:  oats,  hag.  $1.85. 

Edinboro,  F«.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25:  wheat 
middlings,  $30  to  $32;  com  meal,  $28  to  $32; 
cotton  seed  meal,  $40:  oil  meal,  $45. 

Ps nsljville,  N.  Y.,  brau.  $24;  brown  middlings, 
$24;  meal,  $34;  cotton  seed,  $39. 

Frostburg,  Md.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27;  Corn  meal,  $34.50;  cotton  seed  meal, 
$40;  coin,  oats  and  barley  chop,  $29. 


-  v  Home 


Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  bahuiecd  ration  for 
Jersey  cows,  all  feed  to  be  bought  from 
a  city  feed  store?  I  do  not  have  silage, 
but  can  get  Alfalfa.  Jt.  s. 

Ohio. 

With  Alfalfa  bay  for  roughage  you 
could  make  a  well-balanced  ration  by  mix¬ 
ing  1500  pounds  dried  distillers’  grains, 
200  pounds  comment,  -00  pounds  dried 
beet  pulp  and  -00  pounds  gluten  feed. 
Feed  of  Ibis  mixture  as  much  as  your 
eow  will  eat  with  a  relish  and  digest  prop¬ 
erly  when  she  is  in  full  flow  of  milk.  Do 
not  feed  any  gliiteu  or  eortnneal  when  the 
eow  is  within  four  weeks  of  freshening,  or 
for  at  least  two  weeks  thereafter.  Give 
water  twice  a  day  and  be  sure  that  she 
lias  plenty  of  salt.  C.  s.  G. 


have  no  equal  anywhere 

They  produce  the  best  crops  and  biggest  profits  wherever  used, 
le  result  of  a  half  century's  experience  of  a  practical  farmer 
^  and  manufacturer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

J'-Jl  fuA  No.  76  Planet  Jr  Riding  Cultivator  plows,  hills  and 
Mfl iStfi  cultivates  corn,  potatoes,  or  similar  crops  28  to 

48  inches  apart.  Specially  hardened  cultivator 
IZfwKk  steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear.  Dust-proof  steel 
l,  W  Vv/  mMy  axles.  Pin-break  or  spring-trip  standards. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  fi-r 
27  cows,  giving  20  to  50  pounds  mil'-, 
having  silage,  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  hits 
of  heats.  I  have  bran,  old  process  oil 
meal,  ground  oats,  coin  and  cob  meal 
middlings,  brewers’  grains.  If  cottonseed 
meal  and  Ajax  Hakes  would  be  any  im¬ 
provement  I  can  get  them.  Would  coru- 
nieal  be  better  than  corn  and  cob? 

Xew  Jersey.  II.  I\  (S. 

With  good  silage.  Alfalfa  hay  and  beets 
you  have  a  combination  hard  to  beat  for 
the  Winter  production  "f  milk  and  butter. 
In  addition  to  these  feeds  for  roughage 
you  could  feed  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
tu  three  or  2,14  pounds  of  milk: 
pounds  wheat  bran, 
pounds  dried  brewers'  grains, 

2  pottnds  corn  and  cob  meal, 

2  pounds  ground  oats, 

2  pounds  cottonseed  meal. 

Oil  men)  is  not  required  with  tliis 
ration,  as  you  have  plenty  of  sneeiVlenee 
and  can  save  this  expense.  Cornmeal 
would  be  much  better  than  the  corn  and 
cob  meal,  and  Ajax  Hakes  would  be  better 
than  the  dried  brewers’  grains  and  would 
cost  more.  Probably  there  would  not  be 
much  difference  in  the  profits  whichever 
you  decide  to  feed.  C.  s.  (t. 


Grain  With  Poor  Hay 


Will  you  give  me  a  good  balanced 
ration  for  cows  just  freshening?  For 
rough  feed  I  have  good  silage  with  a  lot 
of  corn  in  it,  and  not  over  good  mixed 
hay.  i>-  e.  If. 

New  York. 

With  good  silage  and  rather  poor 
mixed  hay  you  should  feed  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  rich  in  protein,  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  formula  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  : 

'»  lbs.  wheat  bran 
55  lbs.  Ajax  Hakes 
2  lbs.  cornmeal 
21f«  lbs  Cottonseed  meal. 

Feed  the  silage  twice  :t  day,  night  and 
morning,  with  all  the  hay  the  cows  will 
eat  at  noon.  Divide  the  grain  mixture 
into  two  feeds  and  feed  after  the  silage 
or  w  i tli  it.  Feed  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  your  cows  arc  giving 
and  the  condition  they  are  in.  t\  S.  <;.  Improving  Poor  Ration 

I  have  nine  good  grade  cows  (three  of 
them  Ilolsteins),  all  fresh  last  Fall,  and 
bought  ns  20  to  IMVpoimd  milk  cows.  They 
have  only  averaged  I  1  t  pounds  of  4 Ar/r 
milk  per  day  for  the  past  550  days,  which 
I  do  not  think  enough.  I  have  oats,  oat 
straw,  meadow  hay,  corn,  corn  fodder, 

I  would  shredded,  all  my  own  raising;  m>  silage. 

I  am  at  present  feeding  the  following 
mixture,  mixed  together: 

400  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 

150  pounds  brewers’  grains, 

J 00  pounds  cottonseed  meal, 

50  pounds  xv heat  bran, 

e  weight  -it  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  a  day,  four 
Is.  and  I  he  pounds  morning  and  four  pounds  eveurng. 
s  being  the  wiili  plenty  of  shredded  corn  fodder.  At 
feed  IS  ), ,1-ui  all  (lie  meadow  liny  they  will  eat. 
day  and  Am  i  not  entitled  to  a  better  milk  yield? 

(’tin  you  suggest  a  bettor  and  more  profit¬ 
able  feed?  Is  it  belter  for  me  to  sell  my 
corn  and  buy  other  feed?.  1  feel  it  is 
better  business  to  use  my  own  products-  - 
is  it?  a.  w.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

note  liow  un-  It  is  practically  impossible  to  feed 
feed  economically  for  milk  production  in  these 
and  days  unless  you  have  silage  and  alfalfa, 
Hinds  clover  or  mixed  hay,  and,  preferably, 
men-  both.  In  your  roughage  you  have  a  very 
mg  a  cow  with  1.11  poor  foundation  for  a  ration.  It  is  ecr 
10.5117  pounds  caibo-  tain  that  your  cows,  all  fresh  in  the  Fall. 
The  amount  required  should  be  averaging  more  than  12  pounds 
u  fur  a  1.000  poll  ml  per  day  at  tlm  present  time.  I  feel  sure 
pounds  4%  milk  is  that  a  great  deal  of  (his  shrinkage  has 
n  and  12.XX  pounds  been  due  to  lack  of  proper  feed.  I  have 
lent.  In  the  ration  assumed  the  average  live  weight  of  your 
I  1  have  bad  to  use  cows  to  be  1-100  pounds.  On  this  basis 
supply  the  protein  and  the  basis  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  stated 
:iny.  The  rate  of  grain  one  cow  would  require  2.17  pounds  of  pro- 
nrily  bo  high,  due  to  tein  and  J1.J15  pounds  of  carbohydrate 
I  legume  hay.  il.  F.  J.  equivalent  to  produce  25  pounds  of  milk. 

_  You  are  feeding  nearly  enough  feed  b,v 

weight  to  produce  this  milk.  I  assume 
Ration  the  cow  would  eat.  15  pounds  corn  stover 

ne  a  ration  for  cows  J!*"!  eight  pounds  of  meadow  hay  daily. 

milk,  and  purebred  This,  together  with  eight  pounds  of  your 
u-  to  enlvc  next  Mav  (tram  mixture,  supplies  but  1J.-1  pounds 
lie  following"  feeds'?  and  11.76  pt.unils  carbohydrate 

•heat  middlings,  ern  equivalent.  So  you  see  that  while  the 
u,  hay,  three-fourths  (Continued  on  page  o44.) 
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An  Unbalanced  Ration 

I  have  pome  grade  Guernseys  averaging 
about  25  pounds  of  milk  n  day.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  feeding  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal,  four  pounds  of  wheat  bran.  I  have 
for  roughage  Timothy  hay  only, 
like  to  feed  beet  pulp  as  part  of  ration. 
Would  you  give  me  a  lml. an  rod  ration, 
using  these  grains  as  far  as  possible  / 

Massachusetts.  it.  c.  w. 

I  have  figured  a  balanced  ration  for 
xour  cows,  using  Hie  feeds  you  mention. 
I  have  assumed  (he  average  liv 
of  your  cows  as  l.H'iO  pound 
test  of  the  milk  to  la*  -1  '/t .  Tliii 
ease,  for  25  pounds  milk  daily 
pounds  Timothy  hay  per  head  per 
S%  pounds  of  the  following  grain  mix 
ture : 

-Vi  parts  cottonseed  meal, 

2  parts  dried  beet  pulp, 

•1  parts  wheat  bran, 

1%  salt. 

Ti  might  interest  you  to 
balanced  the  ration  is  Hint  you  are 
ing.  Making  assumptions  as  above 
assuming  you  are  feeding  about  IS  pi 


f  money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

I  lorOfilliiHryLU.es. 


THE  TIME,  NOW! 


V  Profit  paying  hogs  are  only  produced  by 

ri till t  frrdmK,  Thrv  mud  httvr  animal  food. 
;(  REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
I  ha  tens  growth— promotes  health— reduces 
W  feed  costs  swells  profits. 

'x  Sumfitrs  and pr in's.  vith  new  circular  on  host- 
jl  ieedmu.  vmth\l  /  A’J  /■'.  Il'nt f  today. 

K-  IIOIICKT  A.  Hl  .It  ll  AIM) 

1.7  W.  East  retire  Si.  Allentown.  Pa. 


All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner 
of  a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  Then,  day  after  day  slips  away 
while  he  talks,  laments,  listens,  takes 
advice  and  hesitating-  FAILS  TO  ACT 
til!  the  Springtime  is  on  him  and  his  horse 
is  not  yet  able  to  work.  Meantime  the 
thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute  man  reads, 
considers  the  evidence  carefully  — 
Decides  Promptly— and  his  horse  is  quickly 
cured,  worked,  too,  if  needed.  That’s 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

»‘I  Want  the  W liolv  World  1o  Kmw  What  It  Haa 
pone  For  Me.”— Frank  Slevon*.  of  Greenwood.  Iiul., 
and  llddlt  :  Kn ve-T!ir  1 1  nr," I ■  lin:t  cured  bone  spavin, 
thoroughpin,  und  one  with  a  sprained  stifle.” 

Our  Charge*  fnr  T routine'll l  AUK  MlUIEBATK. 
Bat  write  (nr  nur  IMI  page  “  8  A  VE-TJI K  -  HOUSE 
1IOOK  ’’—it  in  the  last  word  on  llm  I  l,-TO-OA’l’JS 


Wi/ifU 


so; mentors  tor  1910  and  lour  new  low _ 

19b!  prices.  Six  eiiay  helling  plans— 
nidi  or  terms.  The-'*  new  aoparatom  «a 
Hrtirn  from  875  to  950  lbs.  per  hour.  Hu  y  V 
are  built.  In  my  great  chain  vr  i  intones  ' 
I  neri  the  Ipgher.t  ijunlily  material.-  by 
>, Killed  workmen  mid  sold  lo  you  dt-  tg .a 
i  rt  to  you  at  one  rrrinJI  pn  lit. 

Jf  you  buy  a  separator  i.  i  i  be  next  twelve 
months  you  should  have  my 

NEW  250  PAGE  1916  BOOH 

It  tells  you  how  I  buflti  CSaliowny  Sonitury 
nrnl  givci  o.'icn  of  myj 
now  low  i>ni*e3  nipJ  i*)l  niy^| 
btjw  i'H^y  •oflluic  pluiifl. 


N«*w 

Si/.Cdl 


I M/'.+t  <il  vet  o  it  -  ^epamtorrt  itldpppd  t  rom  Water* 
loo,  i  h;cR|{i>,  St,  i ‘uul r  Omaha  nml  Kudmoi  City. 

Wm.  Galloivay  Co.,  Box  Waterloo.  Iowa 


CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TRY 

THIS 


FEEDING 

p  •  - ,  \  • .  * 

PLAN 


FINDERNE  PRIDE 
JOHANNA  RUE 

World’s  Champion 
Milk  and  Butter  Cow 


28403.7  lbs.  -  -  Milk 
1470.5  lbs.  -  Butter 
In  365  Days. 

Read  What  Her  Owner  Says: 
FINDERNE  STOCK  FARM 

“We  have  made  another  world’s 
record  with  our  Holstein  cow 
'Fmdemc  Fridc  Johanna  Rue.  No. 
121083.’  1  ani  glad  to  say  that  dur¬ 
ing  her  test  she  was  fed  mostly  on 
your  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 
which  in  my  estimation  is  a  very 
valuable  fe  id  for  dairy  purposes." 
(Signed)  Bernhard  Meyer, 
Finderne.  N.  J. 


Schumacher  Feed 

has  helped  make  almost  every  World’s 
Record  in  recent  years.  The  owners  of  these  valuable 
cows  are  naturally  very  particular  about  the  feed  they  use,  especi- 
ally  when  their  cows  are  on  tests  for  World’s  Records.  They  don’t 
take  chances  with  ordinary  feeds.  They  know  that  the  “right  feed”  is  a 
►  most  important  essential.  They  know  that  they  can  rely  on  Schumacher 
Feed  because  it  has  proved  its  efficiency  time  and  again.  They  know  it  will 
supply  the  needed  vitality;  keep  their  cows  in  the  “pink  of  health”;  enable  them  to 

withstand  the  strain  of  long  and  forced  milk  production,  and  help  them  to  produce  record-breaking  yields. 
It  will  help  your  cows  make  BETTER  RECORDS  for  you,  which  means  BIGGER  PROFITS. 


•’eed  as  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of  Schumacher  Feed  to  one  sack  of 
gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewer’s  grains,  dried  distiller’s  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  other  high  protein  mixture.  When  cottonseed  meal  is  used, 
cst  feed  four  or  five  sacks  of  Schumacher  Feed  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Schumacher  Feed  is  composed  principally  of  the  finely  ground,  kiln 
dried  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  skillfully  proportioned 
-  •  • :  m  by  the  world’s  most  scientific  feed  experts— put  out  by  the  world’s  largest 
100  Lbs  If  9  feed  manufacturers.  You  will  find  it  always  uniform  in  quality  and  mix 
V  vW  ture.  Your  cows  will  find  it  exceedingly  palatable  and  easily  digested. 

w  Schumacher  Feed  is  a  complete  balanced  grain  ration  in  itself  for 
*  horses,  hogs,  calves  and  beef  cattle.  All  dealers  sell  Schumacher  Feed. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  "WORLD'S  GREATEST 


SCHUMACHER  HELPED 
THESE  COWS  MAKE 
WORLD’S  RECORDS 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 
World’s  Champion  Jersey 
Auchenbraiu  Brown  Kate  4th 
World's  Champion  Ayrshire 
Jean  De  Loth  Beauty 
World’s1  Champion  Red  Poll 
Eva  May  Ellis  5th 
World's  Record  2  year  old  Holstein 
Finderne  Holingen  Fayne 
World’s  Record  Holstein 
I. ass  64th  of  Hood  Farm 
World's  Record  4  year  old  Jersey 
CasLlemaut’s  Nancy  4th 
World's  Record  2  year  old  Ayrshire 
Valdessa  Scott  2nd 
First  40  lb.  Cow  in  the  World 
Johanna  Dekol  Van  Beers 
Second  40  lb.  Cow  in  the  World 
Molly  Johanna  Korndyke 
World's  7  Day  Record,  2  year  old 
Holstein 


'*»*  CHfC*00  MSr 


tabihty  to  the  ration  mo  keep  your  cows 
in  better  flesh.  Will  some  breeds  this 
would  not  be  as  important  as  with  others, 
but  for  cows  which  are  naturally  thin 
in  flesh,  and  which  must  be  fed  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  very  necessary  to  feed  plenty 
of  carbonaceous  feed  as  wpII  as  protein. 
The  following  ration  will  furnish  about 
the  right  average  amounts  and  in  the 
proper  proportion  for  3.100-pound  cow  in 
full  flow  of  milk :  Thirty  lbs.  silage, 
1.1  lbs.  beets,  10  lbs.  corn  fodder,  3  lbs. 
dried  distillers'  grains.  2  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
1  lb.  dried  brewers’  grains.  3  lbs.  gluten 
feed  and  2  lbs.  hominy.  The  silage,  beets 
and  grain  mixture  should  be  divided  into 
two  feeds  per  day,  and  fed  morning  and 
evening,  with  the  corn  fodder  cut  into 
short  lengths  as  a  noon  feed.  C.  S.  G. 


Feeding  Problems 


(Continued  from  page  342.) 

cow  is  getting  sufficient  bulk,  or  nearly 
so,  the  actual  nutriment  or  body  sustain¬ 
ing  nr. cl  milk  forming  materials  arc  de¬ 
cidedly  lacking,  only  a  little  more  than 
half  enough  protein  and  over  two  pounds 
short  on  carbohydrate  equivalent.  The 
following  ration,  while  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive.  should  give  much  better  results. 
Feed  roughage  as  you  are  doing  and  32 
pounds  of  following  grain  mixture : 

2  parts  dried  beet  pulp. 

4  parts  corn  and  cob  meal, 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal, 

2  parts  dried  brewers'  grains, 

1  part  gluten  feed. 

1  pa;  t  wheat  bran. 

Now  this  is  a  balanced  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  25  pounds  of  4.5%  milk.  Since 
your  cows  are  down  to  12  pounds,  you 
would  want  to  feed  six  or  eight  pounds 
of  the  above  and  endeavor  to  raise  their 
production  gradually.  You  probably  can¬ 
not  raise  it  many  pounds,  as  once  a  cow 
shrinks  in  flow  it  is  hard  to  get  her  back, 
particularly  after  she  has  been  milking 
some  time. 

My  reasons  for  using  feeds  in  the  above 
mixture  are  these ;  The  beet  pulp  adds 
succulence  and  palutability  to  the  ration, 
an  excellent  feed  for  milk  when  no  silage 
is  at  hand.  The  huge  amount  of  corn  and 
cob  meal  is  used,  as  it  is  assumed  this  is 
home-grown  and  you  have  plenty  on  band. 
The  cottonseed,  brewers’  grains  and  glu¬ 
ten  are  used  primarily  to  supply  protein. 
The  brewers’  grains  also  adds  bulk.  'Che 
bran  adds  bulk  aud  palutability. 

I  might  say  that  1  have  assumed  your 
meadow  bay  to  have  same  food  value  as 
Timothy.  There  is  a  diifferent  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  is  meant  by  meadow  bay 
in  different  sections.  Here  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  a  meadow  is  spoken  of  as  high  ground, 
where  first-class  Timothy,  for  example,  is 
grown.  In  New  Hampshire  a  meadow  is 
considered  very  low  land,  where  very  poor 
hay  is  grown.  At  any  rate,  I  presume  I 
am  safe  in  concluding  that  your  hay 
would  not  run  higher  than  Timothy  in 
food  value.  If  you  had  some  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  the  amount  of  grain  could  be  cut 
nearly  in  half.  H.  F.  j. 


Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
fresh  cows?  I  have  buckwheat,  oats  and 
good  stock  hay,  no  sjlsige  or  green  food. 
I  am  feeding  about  25  pounds  or  more  of 
liny  a  day,  and  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
bran,  ground  oats  and  ground  buckwheat. 
Wlmt  else  do  I  need?  1  started  with  a 
ready-mixed  feed,  but  I  saw  in  one  of 
your  issues  a  ration  as  above.  Having 
buckwheat  and  oats  on  hand  1  tried  it ; 
one  of  my  cows,  a  large  grade  Jersey,  has 
shrunk  some.  I  am  feeding  one  pound  to 
four  pounds  of  lmlk.  Is  there  any  benefit 
in  feeding  wet  rnnsh.  or  is  it  better  to 
feed  dry?  I  am  feeding  in  a  mash  now. 

Vermont.  L.  n.  c. 

While  I  perhaps  cannot  criticize  your 
ration  entirely  accurately,  because  you  do 
not  mention  the  average  live  weight  of 
your  cows  or  the  average  amount  of  milk 
given  and  its  test,  I  cau  safely  say  that 
your  cows  will  not  keep  up  their  milk 
How  on  tbp  ration  you  are  feeding.  The 
ration  is  too  wide;  that  is,  it  does  not 
contain  enough  protein.  When  one  lias 
only  mixed  hay  to  feed  for  ronghage,  it 
means  that  the  grains  must  be  of  a  high 
protein  nature  to  balance  the  ration.  In 
figuring  the  following  rations  I  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  average  live  weight  of  your 
cows  to  be  1,000  pounds,  and  tbpir  pro¬ 
duction  25  pounds  of  4  per  cent.  milk. 

Ration  No.  1 — 20  pounds  mixed  liny 
daily  and  one  pound  of  the  following 
grain  ration  to  each  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily  : 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal. 

2  parts  gluten  feed. 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains. 

1  per  cent.  salt. 

This  makes  a  balanced  ration  and  one 
that  is  palatable.  It  does  not.  however, 
contain  the  oats  and  buckwheat  which 
you  say  you  have  on  your  farm.  In  order 
to  use  these  in  a  grain  mixture,  the  mix¬ 
ture  would  have  to  be  made  up  as  fol* 
lows : 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal. 

1  part  gluten  feed. 

2  parts  distillers*  grains. 

1  part  ground  oats. 

y»  part  ground  buckwheat. 

1  per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  3  pound  of  this  mixture  to  31& 
pounds  of  milk  and  also  the  20  pounds 
mixed  bay  as  prescribed  in  first  ration. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  the 
grain  wet.  and  it  is  not  nearly  as  con¬ 
venient  as  it  is  to  feed  dry.  it,  f.  j. 


EACH  year  some  40,000  farmers,  who  have  bought  at  one  time  or 
another  “  cheap  ”  cream  separators,  discard  their  inferior,  cream 
wasting  machines  and  replace  them  with  clean  skimming  De  Lavals. 

These  men  bought  the  “  cheap”  machines  because  ihey  though'  fhev 
were  "good  enough”  or  “just  as  good”  ond  that  by  purchasing  such 
machines  they  could  save  a  little  money.  They  actually  would  have 
been  better  off  in  most  cases  had  they  bought  no  sep.irc.io.  ;  foi  they 
lost  most  of  the  money  they  spent  for  the/' chi  ap  ”  machines,  besides  all 
the  cream  these  machines  have  failed  to  get  out  of  the  milk. 

No  one  ever  saved  money  using  a  “  cheap  "  cream  wasting  separator 
or  an  old  or  half  worn-out  machine.  No  one  ever  got  back  the  money 
spent  for  'such  a  machine  by  continuing  to  use  it.  Those  who  bought 
“  cheap  ”  machines  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty  best  are  the  ones  who 
quickly  discovered  their  mistake,  discarded  the  inferior  machines  and  put 
in  real  cream  separators — De  Lavals. 

There  are  nearly  2,000,000  farmers  who  have  bought  De  Lavals, 
and  every  one  of  these  had  just  as  many  opportunities  to  buy  “  cheap  " 
separators  as  any  one  else.  They  did  not  do  it  and  are  now  money 
ahead.  They  have  avoided  paying  the  high  cost  of  experience,  and 
their  De  Lavals  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over.  It  always 
pays  to  buy  a  separator  of  proved,  known  superiority. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see  and  try  a 
De  Laval  on  your  own  farm,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  It  is 
better  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  than  to  pay  dearly  for 
your  own  cream  separator  experience.  If  you  don’t  know  the  local 
De  Laval  agent,  simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  given  below. 


Improving  Poor  Ration 

I  'UP  u  ’Iking  15  cows  and  selling  the 
milk  foi  $1.80  per  hundred  pounds,  feed¬ 
ing  them  Alfalfa  hay.  good  corn  silage, 
and  ground  oats.  Will  you  tell  me  if  it 
is  a  good  ration  for  milch  cows?  F.  A. 

New  York. 

Alfalfa  hay  anil  good  corn  silage  make 
ideal  roughage  for  dairy  rows,  blit  ground 
oats  as  an  exclusive  grain  ration  do  not 
contain  the  necessary  nutrients  in  the 
proper  proportion  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  suggest  that  you  try  the 
following  formula  : 

3  lbs.  ground  oats. 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

2  lbs.  corn  meal. 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

This  mixture  will  not  cost  as  much  as 
the  ground  oats,  and  will  produce  much 
better  returns  after  your  cows  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  change,  which  should  be 
made  gradually,  extending  over  a  period 
of  10  days  or  two  weeks.  c.  8.  G. 


Poisoning  by  Wild  Cherry 

Some  months  ago  one  of  two  two-year- 
old  heifers  belonging  to  a  neighbor  was 
found  ill  in  the  pasture,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  Some  old  farmers  who  were 
called  in  at  once  suggested  as  the  cause 
poisoning  by  wild  cherry  leaves.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pasture  was  at  once 
made  and  it  was  found  that  a  cluster  of 
wild  cherry  sprouts  lntd  been  cut  and  the 
leaves  bad  been  well  wilted,  while  the 
twigs  showed  that  they  had  been  nibbled 
by  cattle.  Wbeil  the  dead  heifer  was 
skinned  some  of  the  leaves  were  found  in 
her  mouth.  It  has  since  been  learned  that 
it  is  a  general  belief  among  farmers  here 
that  wilted  wild  cherry  leaves  are  a 
deadly  poison  to  most  stock,  and  many 
fatalities  are  attributable  to  this  cause. 
In  the  case  mentioned,  probably  not  more 
than  a  double  handful  of  leaves  were 
oaten  and  the  effect  seems  to  have  been 
immediate.  Is  it  an  established  fact  that 
wilted  wild  cherry  leaves  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  cattle  will  cause  death.  And 
if  so,  how  do  you  explain  it? 

Connecticut.  Daniel  i,.  Phillips. 

It  is  a  very  well-known  fact  that  wilted 
wild  cherry  leaves  are  poisoudus  to  horses 
and  cattle;  the  seeds  also  are  very  poison¬ 
ous  to  human  beings.  The  active  poison 
of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  cyanogens,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Death  is  produced  quickly  or  suddenly. 


Incubator  Eggs  for  Pig  Feeding 

T.ast  year  1  fed  a  pig  about  three 
months  fully  half  its  feed  on  poor  incu¬ 
bator  eggs.  1  tried  feeding  lh“iu  whole, 
but  it  could  not  out  them  without  also 
eating  tin*  shells.  I  was  afraid  so  many 
shells  would  cause  bowel  trouble,  so  T 
shelled  them.  Is  it  necessary  to  shell 
them?  If  1  have-  more  than  a  pig  can 
eat  while  the  incubators  are  running 
could  I  lime  them  to  use  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer?  Last  year  my  pig  was 
four  months  old  when  I  began  feeding 
eggs  and  they  made  an  excellent  diet  for 
it.  This  year  I  shall  probably  have  more 
and  can  feed  eggs  almost  exclusively  from 
February  to  .Tune,  It.  C. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  waste  eggs  from  the  largest  hatch¬ 
ery  in  the  Fast  are  given  away  and  are 
feil.  shells  and  all,  in  a  neighboring  pig¬ 
gery.  with  nothing  but  good  results,  and 
the  practice  has  continued  through  two 
seasons.  The  eggs  of  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  mashed  up  with  the  other  feed. 
The  feeding  composition  of  the  eggs  is 
much  like  that  of  fresh-cut  meat  and 
bone,  and  should  balance  well  with  grain 
and  vegetable  refuse.  Many  of  the  eggs 
are  in  no  condition  for  keeping,  but  tested 
out  incubator  eggs,  free  of  germs,  may  be 
kept  for  many  weeks  in  water  glass  or  in 
lime  water.  G.  Jt.  F. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


|  |  with  Dumping  Culdron.  Empties  its 
kettle  iu  one  iu1n'itc.dSli)iplost.  anil 
fir  best  stock  leed  cooker.  Water  jacket 

- V  prevents  burning.  Jufll  the  tiling  to 

FT  ,  heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac- 

tleal  for  household  use. _ 

We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
| of  stock  food  cookersl 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Walernnd  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
Afn^Write  us.  Askfor  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

O.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  III. 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  anil  a  distinct, 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  tree.  Agents  wanted. 

1,11.  DANA,  7  4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


KANT-SUK”  WEANER— safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  9ent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAGNER  SPECIAL!*  CU.,  Dcpl.  M..  Burlington  Wis. 


Little  Nellie  had  lived  long  enough  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
One  day  at  school  her  teacher  asked  her: 
“Now  Nellie,  tell  us  what  a  minute-man 
is.”  **A  minute-man.”  replied  the  little 
girl,  without  hesitation,  “is  a  man  who 
wants  everything  done  right  away.” — 
Toronto  Sun. 

District  Visitor  (after  reading  let¬ 
ter  from  absent  son)  :  “And  wlmt  will 
you  do  with  (he  striped  kimono  your  son 
says  be  is  sending  home?"  Rustic 
Mother:  “No  wonder  you  ask,  miss.  I 
suppose  I’ll  just  have  to  keep  it  chained 
up  in  the  backyard,  or  put  it  in  one  of 
the  pigsties:  but  wliat  I’ll  feed  it  on  good¬ 
ness  only  knows.” — Melbourne  Austral¬ 
asian. 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  of  the 
following  feeds  for  cow  averaging  about 
1,100  pounds?  Gluten,  $28  per  ton; 
brewers’  grain,  $2S ;  dried  distillers’  corn 
grains,  containing  30%  protein,  $35.  with 
corn  silage,  beets  and  cut  fodder  for 
roughage.  R.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feeding  stuffs  you  mention  will 
make  a  fairly  good  ration  when  properly 
combined,  but  as  dried  brewers’  grains, 
dried  distillers’  grains  aud  gluten  feed  are 
all  high  protein  feeds,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  add  a  small  amount  of  wheat 
bran  and  cornmeal  or  hominy  to  add  pala- 


oinkfts  barn  work  easier.  Our  A  M 

J  Arif  ftjl'v'.’v  Food  and  l.lttor  Carriers  ciBily  do  el  D\JI 

th*  most  thorough  work  In  the  shortest  NuiWJlf  H) 
time.  If  you  take  pride  la  a  clean,  orderly  Y^"l 

stable.  Investigate  onr  XSk.  1 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

f&jr  Write  for  our  large.  Illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes^ 
''T  every  till  ne,  contains  many  valuable  bints.  Mailed  Freel 
^Pioaso  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem,  Ohio 
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Covers 


That  means  a  saving  of  half  your  time  and  a  big  saving  on  machinery  and  horseflesh. 
It. means  that  with  the  New  Idea  you  can  do  two  days’  spreading  in  a  single  day.  Our 
wide  spread  saves  you  half  a  mile  of  travel  on  every  acre. 

You  need  a  spreader  because  it’s  the  only  method  of  preventing  the  loss  which  comes  from  im- 
proper  spreading.  Manure  has  a  fertilizing  profit  of  $8  to  $10  per  acre.  You  are  losing  a  great  part 
of  this  when  you  try  to  spread  by  the  fork  and  wagon  method.  The  manure  lying  piled  in  the  barn- 
yard  loses  by  leaching  and  firing  and  you  lose  in  the  field  because  it’s  not  spread  right.  When  too 
thick  the  soil  is  burned  and  when  too  thin,  or  when  patches  of  ground  are  missed,  there  is  not  the 
proper  fertilization. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  use  a  spreader.  Not  just  any  spreader,  but  one  that  spreads  wide  and 
evenly,  does  not  choke  and  can  always  be  depended  on  to  do  its  work  right.  You’ll  find  such  a 
machine  in  the  low  down,  scientifically  built 


Registered 


U.S.Pat.Off. 


It  spreads  6  inches  beyond  the  wheels  and  gives  a  total  spreading  width  of  7  feet,  covering  3  corn 
rovvs.  Can  be  loaded  as  high  as  a  wagon  box — the  double  -.ylinders  insure  thorough  pulverization 
and  prevent  choking.  Light  draft. 

The  two  cylinders  pulverize  all  the  manure  and  the  whirling  distributor  throws  a  fine  even  spray 
of  pulverized  manure  across  three  corn  rovvs.  It  spreads  beyond  the  wagon  tracks  and  you  don’t 
have  to  drive  over  the  spread  manure. 

The  New  Idea  has  a  variable  spread  of  3,  b,  9,  13,  15,  18  loads  per  acre.  WeaUo  build  the  “Nisco” 

Spread  is  controlled  by  convenient  levers  or  can  be  entirely  thrown  off  by  sp««i  low  down 

convenient  foot  latch.  The  variable  feed  enables  you  to  give  each  part  of 
the  soil  exactly  the  amount  of  manure  needed.  Mm/ 

Wheels  track,  but  front  wheels  turn  under  for  easy  turning.  Endless 
chain  conveyor  with  steel  bars  scrapes  the  spreader  bed  clean.  No  manure 
shreds  left  to  freeze  in  winter  and  rot  in  summer.  /M A 

The  New  Idea  is  built  like  a  wagon  box,  solid  bottom  with  heavy  ^^m/ 
cross  pieces  supported  by  the  full  width  of  the  side.  Rear  end  properly  /ml  Wg£ 

braced  to  prevent  spreading  of  the  bed  and  cramping  of  the  bearings. 

A  Really  Successful  Chain-Drive  Manure  Spreader  M/ W  /MMnymt 

A  simple  mechanism  that  can’t  strip,  break,  freeze  or  get  out  of  order.  The  New  Z/////////////////f///^ 

Idea  heavy  chains  will  not  break  even  under  unusual  pressure.  Direct  axle  feed  prevents  //////////fr''//////////////J^Sm/ /l 

loss  of  po.ver.  Sprocket  at  one  end  drives  cylinder  and  cams  at  other  end  operate  feed.  M  J/ ///////////*  t)f*  t  '//////////////m^f 
We  guarantee  the  New  Idea  to  spread  without  choking  when  operated  according  ///////////q-Pj^¥^ !  '/////////. ///// /M 

to  directions.  We  also  guarantee  it  for  one  year  against  breakage  from  any  cause  ///////> 'Ofi  ///////////, /Mm/ 

^-rrrrrr^^  guarantee  it  indefinitely  against  defective  material  or  ^m/ ///////////Pftfi  *“////////// /mf/A. 

workmanship. 

ipP|l§K§B^X.  ‘‘Helping  Mother  Nature”  )  fO  f  f  //////////////nyifa  tb/////////// /i^mM 

No  matterhow  much  you  know  about  farm-  ///////////////////////^ 

^nrawlind  \  '  '-'.A  ini;  the  book  will  present  vou  some  new  FI 

Spreading  facts  on  fertilizing.  Ask  the  dealer  for  ^/ , FJ 

Area  Or  llmLl  a  copy  and  free  demonstration  of  the  ///////; ///If// ////// /J^m/////  O 

Ordinary  feSfl  New  Idea.  If  there  is  no  New  Idea 

Spreader  J  9$  ^  c°Pyi ^  W////////Mi  Writ 


f  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

“Spreader  Specialists” 

171  FIRST  STREET  COLD  WATER,  OHIO 


v  /mi/  lsme 
IMF  FREE 

WFbook 

IIF  W  rite  for 
W  it  or  ask 
*  the  New 
Idea.  Dealer 
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Makes  the  Regular  Ration 
More  Valuable 

Xtra-vlm  is  not  a  protein  and  fat  combination— IT  IS  DIS¬ 
TINCTLY  NOT  THAT.  Xtra-vim  feed  is  a  combination  of  molasses 
in  dry  form  that,  when  properly  fed  with  the  ordinary  protein  and 
fat  ration,  will  give  better  results.  When  cows  are  on  test  Xtra- 
vira  Feed  is  included  in  the  regular  ration  for  this  reason. 


GOOD  FOR  COWS,  HORSES,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  POULTRY 


FOR  v' 

f  HORSES.  CATTLE.  4 

SHEEP  AND  HOGS  | 

isSvr  ‘  . 

( HEW  PROCESS )  •  ifS 

f  s  ,  v'~.. 

Xtravim  molasses 
FEED  CO.  1 

*73  MILK  , ST.  BOSTON  A 


The  reason  is  very  simple-^  digestion  is 
improved,  danger  of  overfeeding  is  avoid¬ 
ed,  gases  and  colic  are  prevented,  and 
any  animal  is  kept  in  the  best  of  health. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  and  breeders  of 
high-grade  stock  testify  to  this  truth. 

We  have  a  Feed  Book  that  will  help  you  on  your 
feeding  problem.  A  postal  card  from  you  brings  it 
by  return  mail. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO. 

173-C  Milk  St.,  Boston 


95,  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


SEPARATOR 

'Thousands  In  Use  g 

tifiea  investigating  our  wonderful  otter:  „ 
brand  new.  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only  1 
$15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  min-  £ 
ute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  t.hin  cream.  Different  from  picture, -which  illus¬ 
trates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  inm-lunea.  Buwi  ia  a  oanitory  marvel  and  em¬ 
bodies  till  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty- Year  Guarantee  Protects  Yon  S?/h^c*?^»uorizor9r»nd 

••rrtuH  tenne  ot  trial  will  utonlakycra.  Whether  your  dairy  IslaiReor  am  all,  or  If  yon  have  »n  old  sep- 
•irxinr  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchnnge,  do  not  fail  to  i:et  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
calling,  nent  free  on  request,  is  the  most  eoniplsto,  claliorate  end  r-rpenulTo  honk  no  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  issued  l,y  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Write 
to-day  for  our  catalog  aud  see  what  a  tug  money  Baring  proposition  wo  will  make  yon.  Address: 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Basnbridge,  N.  Y. 
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With 
land  worth 
$100  to  $200  per 
acre,  you  need  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  present 
high  prices  for  grain  to  make 
your  labor  and  land  pay  proper 
dividends.  It  is  an  actual  loss  of  real 
money  to  feed  your  high  priced  corn  and 
oats  in  the  old,  loose,  wasteful  manner,  and 
get  inferior  results.  Successful  business  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen  and  stoclcraisers  sell  their  grain, 
pocket  the  monry,  and  save  about  25%  of  their  feed 
cost,  by  feeding  Sucrene. 


Sncrene  Dairy 
Feed 

Increases  the  tnilk 
flow  25%  in  60  days. 
Composed  cf  mola- 
ses, cottonseed  imuil, 
corn  (flut.-n,  ({ round 
and  bolted  wlwa* 
screening*,  clipped 
oat  by  -  product, 
linseed  rn*»l  and  a 
small  pBrceotARA  of 
salt.  _  A  complete, 
scientifically  -  b  n  1  - 

anced,  milk-making 
ration. 


^Sncrene  -  Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed 

contains  exactly  the 
right  proportions  of 
digestible  protein, 
fat  and  carbo-hy¬ 
drates  necessary  to 
keep  tbe  animal’s 
muscles  and  bones, 
vitals  and  spirit 
up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency. 
Costs  less  than  oats 
or  com. 


3 


'  Sncrene  Poultry  * 
Feed* 

solve  the  problem 
of  poultry  profits. 
The  fii-n  is  supplied 
with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  she  needs  to 
make  her  an  ail-the- 
ycor  •  round  layer. 
Young  chicks  grow 
moTo  rapidly  to  the 
laying  or  market 
age.  Only  Clean, 

|  sound  grains  are 
u«cd.  No  waste  in 
feeding. 


A  4. 
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Sucrene  Call 
Meal 

—a  superior  substi¬ 
tute  for  whole  milk; 
contains  every  io- 

?  redient  neociaary  I 
or  tho  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  | 
rapidly  growing 
young  animal.  Pre¬ 
vents  scours.  Costs 
less  than  halt  the 
price  of  whole  milk, 
Easy  to  prepare  and 
and  to  feed;  tbe  calf 
enjoys  it. 


What  a  User  S*jr»: 

Mr.  W». 

proprietor  ot  W*n'« 
Farm.  Carlisle,  Ps  , 
write.  d’UconatrtiT  Ku. 
cretin  Umirr  Fcr-J  lito 
best  1  ever  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  My  row.  tciyn 
more  toil::  and  kepi  In 
better  ronrtllinn  la.*: 
winter  fan  with  any 
other  feed  I  aver  f.d 


♦^SUCRENE— The  Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Dairy  Feed 

♦  has  been  fed  for  many  years  by  expert  feeders  at  the  leading  state  insti- 
♦  Unions,  nt  tho  U.  S.  Tanama  Canal  work,  and  on  big  farms  and  dairies 
T  throughout  tho  country,  and  is  approved  and  recommended  by  them. 

Plow  >  It  is  a  palatable,  highly  nutritious,  easily  digestible!  dairy  feed 
Bond  roe  that  Bbould  bo  fed  all  the  year  round—  will not  sour  or grow  musty 
free  Of  cost  «>  jn  hot  weather.  It  1*  distinctively  a  unlk  producing  feed  ot 
•nd  without  ^  proven,  unfailing  potency.  .... 
obligations.  r  Until  recently  the  feeding  methods  of  American  farmers 

booklets  on  v.  ^avc  he<*o  notoriously  exlr.ivagnnt.  ’Inina  methou  mado  hvo  stock 
heeds  cneexea unprofilnbl«,  except  on  <hu  lOg  ranges.  Tlio  change  to  cheaper 
below!  ^  feeding  methods  made  poa  uhlo  by  tho  ur.o  of  Sucrene  Mixed 

...  .Sucrene  Dairy  +  Feeds,  «»  >iow  the  generally  recognized  standard  method  of 
Feed  ♦.  feeding  for  profit. 

p.  Meal  To.  Fill  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon  for  full  Information 

....Sucrene  Calf  Meal  *  on  Sucrene  Ff-.is.  Check  the  feed  in  which  you 
. . .  .Sucrene  Poultry  Feedfl^L  bto  interest  e*!  Let  us  W’IkI  you  our  fr.»  book  on 

....Sucrene  Hog  Moal  %  "»*>«  *  K»Uo  tho  C;,lf  an<*  ^roHlaUly." 

....  Amco  Fat  Maker  American  JHiiling  Company 

....  Sucrene  A  If  alia  Horse  Feed  ♦  Sucrene  Station  5, 

<>  *- 

..Horses  ♦♦T_ 

♦  - 

My  Dealer  is .  . . 

V 

p  . . State . . . 


My  t.ame. 
F.  O . 


I  have . 


.State. 


.Cows . Hogs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  N.-V.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


White  Diarrhoea;  Bad  Brooding;  Bacterial 
Infection 

Infected  Stock. — The  preventable 
causes  of  00%  of  chicken  mortality  come 
under  tbe  above  three  heads  and  while 
“white  diarrhoea”  is  supposed  to  cause 
most  of  the  deaths,  it  is  really  responsible 
in  most  eases  for  u  much  smaller  per¬ 
centage.  White  diarrhoea  appears,  if 
at  all.  before  the  fifth  day.  Mortality 
from  bad  brooding  will  ocelli’  from  tbe 
third  day  up  to  two  or  three  weeks, 
while  bacterial  infection  may  occur  at 
any  time  up  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  Where 
chicks  or  hatching  eggs  are  bought,  a 
guarantee  should  be  obtained  that  the 
flocks  are  practically  free  from  white 
diarrhtea.  In  Connecticut,  where  the 
State  College  examines  liens  for  white 
diarrhoea  germs  by  the  blood,  test  for 
any  poultrymen,  in  some  cases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  chicks  raised  increased  over 
75%  where  infected  birds  bad  been  re¬ 
moved.  Where  chicks  from  your  own 
flock  have  white  diarrhoea,  after  the 
liens  have  been  carefully  culled  and 
only  the  healthiest  kept  fur  breeders, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  start  with  new 
non-infected  blood.  The  symptoms  of 
white  diarrhoea  are  well  known.  The 
chick  does  uot  grow,  but  its  feathers  do — 
it  looks  bedraggled,  weak,  and  as  if  part 
of  its  rear  had  been  eut  pH-  The  vent 
is  covered  with  a  white  pasty  secretion 
that  closes  it  and  when  removed  allows  a 
whitish  fluid  to  escape. 

Transmission-  of  Disease.- — White 
diarrhoea  germs  are  in  most  cases  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  when  laid,  and  developed 
in  the  body  of  the  embryo.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  infected  /’hicks  die  in 
the  shell  or  hatch  imperfectly,  and  the 
danger  of  infection  is  increased  unless  all 
these  defective  chicks  are  killed  before  the 
healthy  ones  can  become  Infected.  Rule 
one  should  be  to  place  none  but  healthy 
livable  chicks  in  the  brooder,  and  each 
morning  kill  at  once  any  that  are  not 
lively  and  healthy,  as  the  pasty  white 
excretion  is  at  mice  picked  at  by  all 
chicks  and  the  healthy  ones  become  in¬ 
fected.  After  five  days,  if  this  is  done 
conscientiously,  there  is  little  further 
danger  of  infection.  Sour  milk  should 
be  placed  and  kept  before  them  from  the 
start.  Whether  its  virtue  depends  upon 
the  lactic  acid  or  only  upon  its  digesti¬ 
bility  matters  little  to  the  poultry  man. 
Where  it  is  used  the  percentage  of  in- 
feetiou  is  greatly  diminished.  Now  sour 
milk  menus  clean  milk  that  has  turned 
sour,  put  in  clean  scalded  pans  and  re¬ 
newed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  each 
time  the  pan  being  cleaned  thoroughly, 
for  while  sour  milk  is  healthy  for  chicks, 
probably  nothing  is  worse  for  them  than 
filthy  milk  that  has  gone  beyond  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation  and  is  mixed 
with  dirt  and  droppings.  The  good  or 
bad  results  you  may  get  from  the  use 
of  sour  milk  will  depend  upon  the  care 
you  use  in  feeding  it. 

Bap  Hatching  ami  Bap  Drooping. — - 
Where  perfectly  healthy  chicks,  after 
being  placed  in  the  brooders,  have  be¬ 
come  chilled  or  overcrowded,  after  a  day 
or  two  they  begin  to  present  tbe  same 
symptoms  as  with  white  diarrhoea — 
their  feathers  become  rough,  they  lose 
their  appetites,  become  weak  and  usually 
two  or  more  of  them  are  found  huddling 
together.  The.  vent  may  he  covered  by 
a  whitish  but  usually  dark  excrement 
which  sometimes  becomes  unite  large.  If 
the  chilling  resulted  from  a  lamp  going 
out.  or  temporary  loss  of  heat,  if  the  sick 
are  separated  from  the  healthy  ones  at 
once  and  kept  by ,  themselves,  they  will 
die  peacefully  without  doing  any  further 
harm,  but  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
others  in  a  very  few  days  they  will  de¬ 
moralize  the  healthy  chicks  into  hud¬ 
dling.  and  it  is  a  fixed  law  that  when¬ 
ever  two  chicks  learn  that  they  can  keep 
warm,  by  lying  close,  the  whole  flock  is 
practically  doomed. 

Over-Heating. — In  some  cases  where 
too  high  temperatures  have  been  allowed 
during  the  first  10  days  in  incubation, 
the  yolk  is  not  properly  absorbed  and  the 
affected  chicks  show  all  the  symptoms  of 
bad  brooding,  but  usually  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  deposits  of  black  fiecal  matter,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  vent.  Ill  these  cases  the 
autopsy  shows  uunbsorbed  yolk  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  The  whole  secret  of 
successful  brooding  is  to  have  heat 
enough  so  placed  that  there  are  no  corn¬ 
ers  or  places  to  huddle  or  crowd  and  so 
hot  that  after  the  “going  to  bed”  crowding 


is  over,  the  flock  will  at  once  spread  out, 
feeling  the  uncomfortable  warmth,  and 
will  sleep  so.  As  it  becomes  cooler  in 
the  night,  they  will,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  brooding,  draw'  nearer  the 
source  of  heat.  If  that  is  missing 
•through  carelessness  or  accident,  the  whole 
flock  will  pile  up  for  heat,  and  if  this 
happens  once  they  never  forget  the 
source  of  warmth,  and  the  debility  fol¬ 
lowing  this  crowding  is  rarely  ever  cared. 
These  cases  w  liich  are  preventable  and 
in  no  way  related  to  the  congenital  in¬ 
fection  arc  usually  called  white  diar- 
rlnen,  and  form  the  largest  percentage 
of  deaths  during  the  first  three  or  four 
Weeks. 

Bacterial  Infection.  —  When  a 
healthy  chick  5s  two  weeks  old,  with 
proper  brooding  facilities,  he  is  practical¬ 
ly  out  of  danger  barring  accident,  unless 
he  runs  into  the  most  fatal  of  the  three 
causes  of  mortality,  bacterial  infection. 
The  causes  of  tbe  latter  are  from  wet 
tilth  about  the  water  pans,  or  from  the 
chicks  running  on  infected  ground.  If 
the  water  pans  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  the  floor  under  and  about  them 
is  kept  scraped  clean  and  disinfected, 
this  source  of  infection  is  removed. 
Where  the  chicks  use  brooder  runs,  they7 
should  be  spaded  or  plowed  up  every 
year  and  seeded  down.  After  a  brood 
has  used  one  of  these  runs,  before  a  later 
brood  is  allowed  in  them,  they  should  be 
raked  up  and  sprinkled  or  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Where 
the  ground  is  bare,  it  should  bo  raked 
deep  or  hoed  over  and  sowed  to  oats,  or 
rape.  The  greatest  time  of  danger  is  a 
spell  of  wet  weather  followed  by  very 
hot  weather.  The  uncovered  dropping  in 
the  runs  swarm  with  bacteria  under  the 
hot  sun,  and  the  new  brood  becomes  in-, 
footed.  The  first  evidence  in  a  healthy 
flock  of  infection  is  where  the  chicks  are 
noticed  eagerly  eating  something;  on  in¬ 
vestigation  this  is  found  to  be  bloody 
fotoal  matter  voided  by  an  apparently 
healthy  chick ;  within  24  hours  several 
<  liicks  begin  to  droop,  and  unless  quick 
treatment  is  applied  the  whole  flock  will 
die  in  a  few  days,  or  be  so  debilitated 
that  they  are  hardly  worth  saving.  In 
the  last  epidemic  I  treated,  I  saw  1,500 
die  out  of  (5.000  within  six  days  in  spite 
of  the  treatment,  and  1,000  more  were 
weeks  getting  back  to  a  normal  state. 
On  postmortem  examination  the  liver  is 
usually  very  dark,  the  gall  bladder  swol¬ 
len  and  the  intestines  almost  empty,  but 
the  two  caeca  (or  blind  pouches  of  the 
intestines)  are  very  much  swollen  and 
filled  with  u  white  or  yellowish  cheesy 
matter.  In  the  cieca  the  food  is  absorbed, 
and  as  these  are  filled  with  the  bacteria 
and  bloody  exudation,  the  chick  starves 
to  death. 

Treatment.  —  The  only  treatment 
that  I  have  found  effective  is  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  dissolved  carbolic  a  did 
crystals  in  a  10-quart  pail  of  water  and 
give  lliem  no  other  drink  for  a  few  days. 
To  this  carbolized  water,  add  a  hand¬ 
ful  cf  gluuber  salts  to  each  10  quarts  of 
water,  dissolve  this  quantity  of  glauber 
salts  iu  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  pour 
this  into  the  carbolized  water — fill  tho 
water  pan  with  this  salt  solution  each 
morning  and  about  10  or  11  o’clock 
empty  out  all  the  water  that  is  left 
and  give  the  carbolized.  After  three  or 
four  days,  the  salts  may  be  given  every 
third  day  and  on  other  days  half  a  cupful 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  may  he  added  to  the  water  as  a 
tonic  and  disinfectant  (a  saturated  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  made 
by  putting  a  pound  in  a  mason  jar  and 
covering  with  water,  shake  up  and  keep 
adding  water  as  it  is  used).  Separate 
all  the  healthy  chicks  at  once  and  keep 
the  healthier  of  the  infected  chicks  by 
themselves.  I  never  want  to  see  another 
epidemic,  and  in  addition  to  cleanliness 
and  care  of  runs,  I  give  my  t  hicks  glauber 
salts  once  a  week  and  always  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  iron  solution  to  tho  drinking  water. 
In  all  these  cases  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  several  pounds  of  cure. 

BUCHANAN  BURR,  At.  D. 

Robert,  the  four-year-old  son  of  a 
scientific  man,  hud  lived  in  the  country 
most  of  his  short  life.  One  day  a  caller, 
wishing  to  make  friends  with  the  little 
follow,  took  him  on  his  knee  and  asked, 
“Are  there  any  fairies  in  your  woods 
here,  Robert?"  “No,”  responded  Robert, 
promptly,  “but  there  are  plenty  of  edible 
fungi." — Youth’s  Companion. 


K.  Prunes,  lb . 4  @  12 

ef  stock  scarce.  *,,rl<;0'6 .  3  ®  u 

«•  ,  '  01  y  reW  Currants  .  9  ®  10 % 

oltoml.  Raspberries  . 20  @  23 

4  50°  I  TOO  FRESH  FRUITS. 

ou  @13  nn  The  *ero  weather  i>ut  a  stop  to  apple 
6  00  <§»  V f> u  business  for  two  (lays,  as  the  fruit  could 

. H  Jj0  ®7  uu  not  be  unloaded  or  handled  safely.  Later 

. .  bir^e  quantities  were  unloaded  on  the 

docks,  and  business  was  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  particularly  <>n  good  tialdwin  and 
s  active  than  in  llrci'iting.  which  sold  up  to  $.7.50.  Frost- 
Sales  at  Huston  cd  stock  has  to  gu  for  what  it  will  bring, 
and  Michigan,  usually  under  $2  if  much  damaged.  Some 
>  •'!();  half  ldood,  varieties,  particularly  Knss.  t  and  New- 
blood,  .'50.  Ohio  town  will  stand  heavy  freezing  if  allowed 
blood  combing,  to  thaw  slowly.  Strawberries  arriving 
biota],  71)  to  40.  in  much  larger  quantities,  bur  with  the 

exception  of  \ie  ohmer.  arc  quite  hard 
_  ^  „  and  sour  poor  fruit  but  fairly  good 

8*.g 

.  6  50  @  ft  75  Apples—  Beil  Davis,  bbl.  . 1  50  @2  50 

—  8  2U  @  s  tiu  Newttnm,  but . 2  no  @3  50 

.  9  26  @  9  75  Winesup . .  . .  .  2  50  @4  25 

.  5  80  @  5  90  Jonathan  .  2  50  @4  25 

.  5  25  @  5  30  Greening  . .  2  00  @3  25 

Tq  Baldwin. .  2  00  @3  £0 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @3  00 

f .  s  @  9 \i  Spy .  2  00  ®  4  50 

.  7  Culls,  bbl.  .  75  @  1  25 

.  5  @  654  Pears— Kietter,  bbl .  .  150  @2  50 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl .  7  00  @  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  50  @9  00 

I.nng  Island,  bbl .  8  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries.  Fin.,  qt . . .  5  @  25 

VISG  ICTABLWS. 

A  good  many  potatoes  have  been 
frozen,  and  for  such  almost  any  offer  is 
acceptable.  Sound  stock  is  selling  only 
moderately  well,  but  prices  remain  on 
the  same  general  basis  as  last  week. 
The  wide  range  in  potato  prices  is  a 
inysferj  to  some  people.  They  do  not 
understand  why  some  should  sell  at  $4 
and  others  at  $2. To  per  sack.  Part  of 
this  difference  is  in  quality  that,  is  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  or  grown  ou  specially  adapted 
potato  soil.  Hut  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  difference  is  in  the  matter  of  grading. 
The  general  run  of  potatoes  have  from 
a  peek  to  one-half  bushed  in  a  barrel 
or  1  Un-pound  sack  that  ought  not  to  be 
there— very  small  scabby,  worm-eaten  or 
cut.  to  pieces.  Any  farmer  or  associa¬ 
tion  figuring  on  improving  potato  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  would  do  well  to  begin 
right  at  this  point  and  see  that  this 
peck  or  half  bushel  of  culls  is  left  on 
the  farm.  Improve  the  bag  pack,  and  as 
soon  as  buyers  learn  that  the  improve- 
( Continued  on  page  753.) 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Feb.  18,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for-  not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  Worth,  lienee 
representati ve  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations,  Fxeept  in  eases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

M1I.K 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  tbe  fat  content  of  the  milk  there  being 
a  difference  of  UO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  Cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  emits  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  arc  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1.X5  $2.00  $2.15  $2.70 

Nov . 1.NO  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.10 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2  25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.70 

Feb . 1.05  1  .NO  1.95  2.10  2.25 

March - LOO  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTTER 

The  market  continues  firm  and  is  one 
cent  higher  on  all  the  better  grades. 
Conditions  in  the  lower  levels  of  cream¬ 
ery  have  improved,  as  some  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  has  been  worked  out.  City  made 
and  packing  stock  are  in  only  moderate 
supply.  The  outlook  all  along  the  line 
of  grades  is  favorable  to  sellers. 

Creamery,  best.  above  92  score.  It, .  3ft  @  36 

Extra.  W  serins  . ..  34  @  3454 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @  32 

Lower  Griules,. . . .  33  @  26 

Storage  ..  . . .  22  ®  30 

State  l>ulry,  l»e*t .  33  ®  34 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  30 

Ladle*  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock  . . . . ...  ...  18  @  21 

Process  . . . .  21  @  25 

Elgin,  lit.,  butter  market  31}$  cents. 

Phi luilol ntiiu.  western  creamery.  3554  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  32. 

CIIKKHK. 

Young  Americas  and  some  other  styles 
of  whole  milk  are  one  cent  higher. 
More  business  hits  been  noted  than  the 
previous  week,  mainly  front  buyers  who 
had  been  bidding  off  in  hope  of  lower 
prices  until  they  hud  run  out  of  stock. 
Prices  are  too  high  for  speculative  buy¬ 
ing  or  export,  though  there  is  some 
movement  of  the  Tatter  on  previous  con- 
t  r<i6ts 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  18  @  1854 

Average  Taney  .  17b,®  1794 

Under  Itrailes . . .  18  @  1654 

Daisies,  best . . . .  18  @  1854 

Young  Americas .  19’4@  20 

Skims,  special . - .  15  @  II* 

Fair  to  (food . . .  10  @  13 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  both  nearby  and  gathered 
stock  are  large,  and  prices  running  about 
two  cents  under  last  week,  Small  eggs, 
of  even  the  highest  qualities,  arc  dis¬ 
counted  five  to  seven  cents  below  normal 
sizes,  being  unsuitable  for  hotel  trade. 
In  New  York,  eggs  graded  in  uniform 
sizes  are  always  available.  In  the 
smaller  interior  markets  mixed  sizes 
often  sell  better  proportionately  than 
here,  as  the  offerings  are  so  Largely  of 
that  class,  and  buyers  rather  expect  to 
have  some  pullet  eggs  mixed  in. 

Whit*-,  choice  to  fancy.  Iar«e .  30  @  31 

Medium  to (rood. . .  26  @  29 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . . 27  @  28 

Common  lo  gond .  23  @  26 

Storage,  best.  . .  ...  10  @  20 

Common.  . .  13  @  lo 

1,1  V  HI  POULTRY 

Prices  on  chickens  and  fowls  are  one 
to  two  Cents  lower  than  last  week. 

Chickens,  lb . 1»  @  105-2 

rowls  . IT  ®  1754 

Roosters .  Jl  @  72 

Ducks  . 19  @  20 

Geese  . . .  ...  . —  15  ®  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Supplies  of  fresh-killed  are  light,  and 
prices  held  too  high  lo  encourage  much 
business.  Fowls,  chickens  and  capons  of 
the  better  grades  are  two  cents  higher 
■than  la. -ft.  week.  All  desirable  frozen 
poultry  is  held  firmly,  as  speculators  feel 
that  there  is  no-  haste  for  cleaning  out 
their  holdings,  and  are  disposed  to 
Squeeze  all  the  profits  possible  out  of  it. 

Tnrtieys.  choice,  lb  . 28  @  30 

Cewmion  to  good . _ .  20  @  25 

CWoUpiis  c.liutee  broilers,  lb .  38  8k  10 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  2a  &  30 

Bquitb  b rollers,  pair . .  ..  1  00  @1  25 

Roasters  ..  . . 24  @  27 

Capons,  best  .  31  @  32 

Common  to  good  .  22  @  28 

Fowls  .  19.  a  20 

Ducks  .  18  (4  20 

Squabs.  Cox .  125  @  trUO 

VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Choice  calves  scarce  and  selliug  at 
previous  high  figures.  Some  shippers  arc 
careless  in  dressing  calves,  as-  the  out 
made  to  remove  tbe  entrails  is  crooked 
or  slanting  instead  of  straight,  and  the 
livers  are  btully  torn,  A  calf's  liver, 
sweetbreads  and  heart  will  often  bring 
$1.50  or  more  if  in  good  condition  and 
not  torn.  Hothouse  lambs  generally 
lower. 

Calves .  18  @  1754 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 91K)  @14  09 

Pork .  7  &  11 

Rabbits.  cottontail,  pair . . .  10  @  39 

Jacks,  pair  . 50  @  75 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 


HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
all  in  one  direction  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere. 
Also  adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces 
of  land  or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame-shift  works  with  same  exactness 
as  automobile  pedals.  Slight  foot  pressure  swines 
frame  and  moves  working  plow  the  exact  degree  re¬ 
quired.  A  patented  feature. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  has  its  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

The  lug  automatically  unlocks  when  plow  is  com¬ 
pletely  raised;  the  driver,  therefore,  has  both  hands 
free  to  manage  the  team. 

Automatic  shifting  hitch — clevis  always  drops 
automatically  in  position  ahead  of  working  plow. 

And  here  is  another  good  feature  of  this  plow — 
jointers  are  attached  with  clamps  and  set  screws. 
Ordinary  weakening  hole  through  beam  is  thus 
avoided. 

Position  of  jointers  on  beam  can  be  adjusted  to 
suit  nature  of  land  to  be  plowed.  Rolling  coulter 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  jointer — an  advant¬ 
age  in  very  trashy  land.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Darn  System  Side  Rake 

The  Left  Hand  Rake 


THE  tool  that  is  revolutionizing  hay  making.  Left 
hand  instead  of  right— follows  the  mower  closely, 
places  hay  upon  clean  stubble  and  puts  it  in  medium 
size  windrows  with  bulk  of  leaves  inside  and  majority 
of  stems  outside. 

This  means  uniform  curing  and  leaves  don't  dry 
up  and  fall  off.  They  cure  in  the  shade. 

Hay  is  air-cured,  not  sun-scorched,  retains  its  color, 
nutrition,  feeding  value  and  sells  for  more  money. 

.,Y 'rite,  for  free  booklet  describing  the  Dain  System 
of  Air  Curing  Hay. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop”  Planter 

ACCURATE — because  it  has  the  “Natural-Selec¬ 
tion”  drop — an  improvement  over  all  other 
methods. 

Kernels  do  not  have  to  he  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings 
to  seed  cells  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cells. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.  Plants  two,  three 
or  four  kernels  as  desired — all  you  do  to  change  num¬ 
ber  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 

Drilling  distances  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  easily. 

AH  com  plates  for  this  plan  ter  have  16  cells.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
8,  12  and  16  celt  ptates. 

The  gears  ore  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation.)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 

Investigate  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  quick 
detachable  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc 
marker  without  rope. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “More  and  Better  Corn.” 
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Farming  in  Europe 


Part  VII. 


cause  of  the  rough,  and  it  is  contagious, 
incurable  and  makes  the  milk  dangerous 
for  use.  Isolate  the  Cow  until  this  has 
been  done.  If  tuberculosis  does  not  prove 
to  be  present,  paint  the  lump  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  twice  daily.  A.  S.  A. 


Modern  Farming.— On  the  whole,  the 
English  farmers  are  up-to-date.  There 
are  some,  both  of  the  small  and  large 
class,  who  are  poor  farmers  and  remain 
behind  the  times.  They  are  slow  to 
change  their  traditional  methods,  and 
make  transformations  only  when  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity.  But 
the  majority  of  them  are  very  modern. 
They  live  upon  the  land,  and  not  so 
much  in  villages  as  in  Germany  and 
France.  The  majority  of  them  possess 
very  good  houses  and  farms,  with  good 
arrangement  and  modern  conveniences. 
They  live  more  comfortably  and  under 
more  sanitary  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ment  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  Germany  and  France.  They  employ 
machinery  very  extensively.  There  are 
probably  very  few  who  do  not  possess  or 
employ  all  the  necessary  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  For  the  animal  labor  they  use 
almost  exclusively  the  horse.  They  make 
very  limited  use  of  the  female  hand 
labor.  The  hand  labor,  however,  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  becoming  also  scarce.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  country  is  being  gradually 
depopulated  by  exodus  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple. 

Conserving  Fertility* — The  greater 
part  of  the  farmers  work  the  land  quite  ( 
intensively  and  fertilize  it  rather  heavily, 
both  with  farmyard  manure  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Since  the  farms  are  so 
large  one  would  suppose  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  could  not  get  enough  of 
the  dung  to  treat  his  land.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  live 
stock  to  pasture  on  the  enormous  areas 
of  grass  land  which  exist  in  the  country, 
and  consequently  they  secure,  as  a  rule, 
plenty  of  manure.  In  general,  however, 
the  English  farmers  do  not  take  as  good 
care  of  the  manure  as  they  might.  They 
have  made  no  other  provision  for  catch¬ 
ing  the  urine  except  by  litter. 

I  .fading  Crops. — A  large  variety  of 
crops  grow  in  England.  The  following 
table  represents  the  names  and  total 
amount,  of  the  most  important  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  : 

Most  important  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ; 

Est'ianti-il  total  ;r>>-  I 
dtii'tiou  in  tons  in  1013 


Prop 

Wheat  .  1 .510,000 

Barley  .  .1,405,000 

Oats  * .  2,878,000 

Beans  .  204,000 

Teas-  .  01,000 

Potatoes  .  7,005,000 

Turnips  and  Swedes.  25.320,000 

Mangels  .  0,270,000 

I  lav  (all  kinds  l _  15.305.000 

1  lops  .  13,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  tlie  stand¬ 
point  of  total  production  the  turnips  and 
swotles  bold  the  first  place,  followed  suc¬ 
cessively  by  Tray,  mangels,  potatoes,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  etc.  The  turnips  and 
swedes,  bay  and  mangels,  are  the  charac¬ 
teristic  crops  of  the  English  agriculture. 

Average  Yields. — The  figures  for  the 
average  yields  per  acre  of  the  cereal  crops 
and  potatoes  for  the  five  years  prior  to 
1912  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  are 
represented  below.  The  corresponding 
figures  of  Germany  and  France  are  also 
given  here  for  convenient  and  direct  com¬ 
parison  : 

■  Average  Yield  Per  Acre  of  Various  Crops. 

Crops 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Potatoes,  tons. 

High  Yields. — A  glance  at  this  table 
will  at  once  reveal  the  fact  that  the  aver- 1 
age  yields  per  acre  of  tlie  above  crops 
ore  comparatively  very  high  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  higher  in  every  case  J 
titan  those  of  France  and  higher  than  J 
those  of  Germany  in  two  instances.  These 
figures  are  very  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  farming  in  England  and 
whole  United  Kingdom  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  while  that  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  is  on  a  small  scale.  While  these  re¬ 
sults  undoubtedly  indicate  a  very  high 
ability  of  the  British  farmers  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  land,  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  they  possess,  on  the 
whole,  good  land,  and  use  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  crops  only  the  best,  and  the 
inferior  for  the  grass — although  some  of 
them  use  the  best  land  for  grass.  As  a 


T'nitPd 

Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

32.74 

30.01 

19.47 

34.00 

35.37 

23.45 

.  42.72 

44.08 

30.27 

25.85 

10.25  | 

.  5.70 

5.22 

3.56  J 

result  of  the  large  yields,  and  great  net 
returns  due  to  large  farming,  the  average 
English  farmer  looks  and  really  is  more 
prosperous,  leads  a  more  comfortable  life, 
and  lives  under  more  sanitary  conditions 
and  environment  than  the  average  farmer 
of  France  and  Germany.  That  they  are 
prosperous  and  that  the  laud  pays  is  fur¬ 
ther  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
good  farm  becomes  vacant  several  hun¬ 
dred  candidates  file  application  for  it.  G.  B. 

Ailing  Animals 

Warts 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  warts  all  over 
her  teats.  What  can  be  done  to  remove 
them  ?  M.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Rub  the  teats  freely  with  best  castor 
oil  or  fresh  goose  grease  twice  daily  and 
the  warts  should  soon  disappear.  Large 
ones,  with  narrow  necks,  may  be  snipped 
off  with  scissors,  a  few  at  a  time,  then 
lightly  rub  the  bases  with  lunar  caustic. 

_  A.  S.  A. 

Cough 

My  cow  caught  cold,  causing  a  lump 
half  the  size  of  an  egg  in  her  throat. 
She  coughs  a  great  deal,  especially  after 
eating  grain  and  licking  calf.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  do?  o.  n.  B. 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected  as  the 


Suppression  of  Milk 

Why  should  a  cow  that  1ms  been  dry 
for  better  than  30  days,  and  is  in  good 
health  when  coming  fresh  give  no  more 
than  a  quart  of  milk?  o.  F. 

New  York. 

The  cow  may  have  run  down  in  con¬ 
dition  and  had  nothing  to  draw  upon  for 
the  manufacture  of  milk;  or  if  she  was 
well  fed  and  in  good  flesh  she  may  have  had 
a  chill,  or  shock,  or  suffered  a  possible 
unnoticed  attack  of  nmmnoitis.  (garget) 
when  dried  off.  Feed  her  milk  stimulat¬ 
ing  food.  Massage  the  udder  three  times 
a  day  and  go  through  the  motions  of 
milking.  Each  night  rub  the  udder  with 
brandy.  Twice  a  day  in  a  quart  of  thin 
oatmeal  gruel  or  flaxseed  tea  give  an  ounce 
each  of  powdered  fennel  seed  and  anise 
seed.  A.  S.  A. 
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gans  and  lack  of  thrift,  and  if  so  yon 
would  not  care  to  keep  the  animal,  as  the 
disease  is  incurable,  contagious  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  milk  unsafe  for  use.  If  she  is 
free  from  tuberculosis  lessen  the  feed, 
increase  exercise  and  add  to  each  feed  a 
heaping  tablespoon ful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered 
mix  vomica  and  gentian  root.  A.  s.  A. 


Catarrh 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  for  a 
cat  that  has  catarrh?  He  is  a  good  ratter, 
therefore  I  would  not  care  to  lose  him. 

New  York.  k.  e.  w. 

Cleanse  the  nostrils  twice  daily  with  a 
10%  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  also 
cleanse  the  eyes  if  they  are  affected.  Let 
the  cat  sleep  at  night  in  a  small  room  in 
which  place  a  kettle  of  steaming  hot 
water  containing  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
fluid  extract  of  eucalyptus.  Feed  gener¬ 
ously  and  let  the  cat  have  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  every  day  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

A.  S.  A, 


Vomiting 

I  have  a  two-yea r-old  cow  that  vomits 
every  day  or  two.  She  began  just  before 
she  freshened,  I  have  been  feeding  one 
quart  meal  and  bran,  mixed,  at  noon, 
and  since  she  freshened  have  fed  three 
quarts  night  and  morning  of  union 
grain.  This  cow  appears  all  right  and  has 
a  good  appetite,  hut  is  losing  flesh.  At 
first  I  gave  a  good  physic  and  her  bowels 
ate  about  natural.  G.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Better  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  as  tuberculosis  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 


Barn  Itch 

What  should  I  do  for  my  cows,  one 
three-year-old  heifer  and  another  six- 
year-old?  The  heifer  has  been  thin  in 
flesh.  Last  Spring  bolli  cows  were  losing 
their  hair  about  the  neck  and  shoulders; 
hail*  stands  up  and  seems  lmrsh. 

W.  D.  In 

Cleanse  the  affected  parts  and  then  wet 
as  often  as  found  necessary  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue-stone)  in  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  Isolate  affected  cattle,  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  (ringworm)  is  parasitic  and  conta¬ 
gious.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  hot,  dark, 
damp  K tables.  A.  S.  A. 


More  Cash  From 

The  Same  Cows— 

TIME  is  money  and  it  “costs"  time  to  take  care  of  cows. 
And  the  profit  comes  from  the  milk  they  yield.  So — 
STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT  by  cutting  labor  cost  in 
half,  saves  you  money.  And  by  making  the  animals  give 
more  milk,  and  better  milk,  it  increases  your  profits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  don't  forget  it  offers  health  insurance  as  well.  That’s 
how  STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT  gives  you  “more  cash 
from  the  same  cows.” 

It’s  about  time  you  looked  into  this  matter  of  cutting  costs  and  rais¬ 
ing  profits  in  the  dairy  business.  We’ll  show  you  how.  And  —  there’s 
no  theory  about  things  that  are  down  in  cold,  hard  figures  on  the  record 
books  of  the  best  dairymen  in  America. 


Steel  Stalls. 


The  STAR 
Curb  Clamp 

t  PATENTED! 

THIS  device,  now  used  on 
all  STAR  STALLS,  marks 
a  revolution  install  setting. 
Sixty  seconds  will  set  a  stall— 
the  same  length  of  time  will  re¬ 
move  one.  And  you  can  finish 
up  your  curb  right  atongwith  the 
rest  of  the  concrete  work  without 
the  use  of  temple'i  or  anchors 
and  know  that  the  stalls  will  fit 
when  they  arrive. 

And  the  Star  Curb  Clamp  holds 
a  stall  as  Solid  as  a  Rock. 


The  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the  goods  is  reading  our  catalogues.  They  are  free  on 
request  and  well  worth  owning.  Sendforthem.  STAR  STEEL  STALLSare  built  in  our  fac¬ 
tory  instead  of  your  barn — they  are  sold  on  the  Unit  System — the  Arched  Construction 
gives  strength — the  Alignment  Device  is  simple  and  positive — the  Star  Curb  Clamp  en¬ 
ables  you  to  finish  up  the  curb  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete  work.  Our  stalls  are 
equipped  with  the  wood-lined  GIANT  STAR  STANCHION — it  adjusts  to  fit  all  size 
necks — has  the  One  Hand  Lock,  and  the  quiet  Double  Chain  Hanging — has  a  Sure  Stop 
that’s  automatic  and  is  the  strongest  stanchion  made.  The  biggest  labor  saver  in  the 

barn  is  the  Star  Litter  Carrier — we  have  the 
most  complete  line  of  litter  and  feed  carriers 
in  this  country.  Roller  Bearing — Double  Lock¬ 
ed  Tubs  and  Swinging  Boom  to  free  barnyard 
of  obstructions.  Write  for  our  catalogues  today. 


|[  Better  Born  PoorT" 


Harvester  Hay  Carrier 

No.  493 


FREE 


BA  R  N 
PLAN  S 


Write  for 
Literature  FREE 

— a  159  pacre,  profusely 
illustrated  book  of  valu¬ 
able  bam  data  if  you 
write,  mentioning  tho 
number  of  cows  you 
keep.wbethec  you  Intend 
to  build  or  remodel  your 
barn  and  when.  Also 
mention  what  you  nro 
interested  in.  Utter  Car¬ 
riers.  Hay  Tools,  Bam 
Door  Hangera,  and  wo 
will  include  cutoluu  ul 


Biggest  in  size  and  value.  Roller 
Bearing  and  Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
25  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 


Let  us  help  you  design  your  new  barn  or  remodel 
your  old  one.  Our  Barn  Plan  Department  is  at  your 
service  and  Blue  Prints  are  free.  Let  us  know  your 
wants. 

In  nn-tling,  state  ivhrthe t  interested  in  Stalls,  Litter 
Carr  iet  s.  Stanch  ions,  Hay  Tools  or  Tarn  Door  Hangers 

Star  Goods  Sold  By  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  I 

2 1  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  Illinois  3 


Hill 


II 


mini 


lllitlll 


RAISE 


(ALVES 


TRIPLWALI 

FROST-PROOF 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  n  mare  that  is  over  10  years 
old.  and  she  has  an  itching  in  her  skin 
and  a  great  deal  of  dandruff  back  of  her 
shoulders  and  across  the  loins.  If  I  let 
her  out  she  will  rub  herself  against  any¬ 
thing  and  everything.  She  eats  and 
drinks  well,  but  often  stands  with  her 
hind  feet  rather  too  far  back.  What  is 
the  trouble?  j.  w. 

Canada. 

Have  the  mate  clipped  at  once  and 
then  wash  affected  parts  with  1-100  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  rub  in 
sulphur  while  the  skin  is  damp.  Work 
or  abundantly  exercise  the  mare  every 
day.  Have  the  stable  kept  clean  and 
perfectly  ventilated.  If  the  trouble  per¬ 
sists  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning. _  A.  s.  A. 

Red  Mange. 

I  have  a  pointer  dog  six  years  old,  and 
the  smell  from  him  is  very  offensive.  I 
feed  him  non-stimulating  food.  lie  runs 
at  large  and  probably  picks  up  a  good 
deni  and  keeps  too  fat.  He  scratches  a 
great  deal.  He  is,  I  presume,  what  they 
call  “foul.”  Coot  is  good,  no  signs  of 
mange,  no  fleas.  When  hair  is  thin  on 
flanks,  skin  looks  real.  I  have  used  many 
washes,  but  none  help.  ,t.  m.  t. 

Maine. 

Feed  the  dog  one  small  meal  a  day 
and  muzzle  him  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Make  him  take  abundant  exercise  every 
day  and  live  an  outdoor  life.  Twice  a 
week  give  him  enough  epsom  salts  in 
water  or  soup  to  move  his  bowels  freely. 
Medicinal  treatment  will  do  no  good  un¬ 
less  the  exercise  is  enforced  and  the  feed 
cut  down.  Dip  him  as  often  as  found 
necessary  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip, 
made  according  to  directions  given  on  the 
container.  A.  s.  A. 


LARD 


Concrete  is  economical 

First  cost  is  low — labor  and  materials  inexpensive. 
No  after-costs — no  repairs  or  upkeep.  Sanitary,  and 
proof  against  fire,  rot,  and  rust.  Simple  to  build. 

A  concrete  silo 

is  permanent ;  waterproof — fodder  even  temperature.  Smooth  inside 
jaiees  cannot  leak  out ;  air-tight—  — packing  is  easy.  No  repairs 
fodder  does  not  mould.  No  place  needed.  You  can  build  it  yourself 
for  rats  to  nest.  Maintains  an  with  your  ordinary  farm  help. 

Free  information  on  how  to  build 

We  will  tell  you  how  to  make  forms,  mix  pour  and  finish  the  concrete, 
and  approximate  costs.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  farm  book  and 
information — free.  When  you  buy  cement  ask  for  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Poston  St  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


Tub  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ; 
Send  mo  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm,” 

I  expect  to  build  a _ 

Name  and  Address: _ 


Market  the  Milk  irliW 

and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk,  1  v1!  B  M 
with  butler  fat  worth  VUUB 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  soil  all 
the  mother  cow's 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  ynnrc.-tlf  pay 
\  iiu  a  biL'  prolit  on 


S°  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 
describing  si! ns,  troughs,  feeding  floors,  fence  posts,  chicken  house  -tc, 
- size - and  would  like  complete  information. 


Hoof  Dressing 

Could  you  give  me  recipe  to  make  good 
hoof  dressing  to  keep  horses'  feet  soft, 
and  in  condition?  At  present,  we  use 
pine  tar  oil,  but  would  like  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  give  better  results  if  possible. 

New  York.  w .  >r. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  continually  daub¬ 
ing  a  horse's  hoofs  with  so-called  hoof 
dressing.  If  the  hoofs  are  properly  cared 
for  no  such  dope  is  necessary.  Never  let 
the  blacksmith  rasp  the  outer  wall  of  the 
hoof,  further  than  the  making  of  notches 
for  the  clenches  of  the  nails.  Du  not 
allow  him  to  pare  the  sole,  or  frogs  or 
bars,  more  than  to  remove  horn  that 
already  is  dry,  dead  and  sloughing  away. 
Then  do  not  keep  the  horse  standing  on 
dry  board  floors  without  outdoor  work 
or  exercise.  If  possible  allow  the  horse 
to  run  on  grass,  barefoot,  each  season, 
but  not  on  dry,  bare  pasture  where  be 
will  have  to  tight  flies  all  day  long.  If 
the  feet  are  hard  and  dry  soak  them  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour  twice  daily  and 
then  smear  them  with  any  simple  grease. 
Oil  of  tar  is  too  drying  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  A.  s.  A. 


Burnm. 

^ CAIFMU 

B  latch  ford’s  Calf  Meal 


Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


tightening  ^ 

hoops.  Kttew  that  your  silo  won’t  blow  pcm3ncncySnd  Pto^-nu 

over.  Be  sure  of  perfect  silage  at  all  times.  ,y  *  3<j  3n.|  n3,co  Him,  40  *  > 

Build  the  worryless,  efficient  High  Hill  Hairy  Sana  -  Pulai 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  that  Lasts  lor  Generations** 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  tie  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  preserve 
the  silage  rwr.*t  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  *1 II  resist  frost — making  it  a 
the  mIo  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the  Jgk 
mortar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  It  is  a  sil-  ol  efficiency,  and  a  silo 
you’ll  be  proud  of.  Scad  for  our  silo  catalog  describing  it  furiy. 

Also  let  oor  splendid  new  book.  "Natco jOn  The  Form,” 
describing  other  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  and  just  as  efficient.  Both  books  free.  Ws 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
will  help  you  solve  vour  budding 

fik  problems,  free.  \Yf«t  are  you  1VT 1 

IB  going  to  build?  Let’s  hear  Isl  3.11.01131 

B\  you.  Write  today.  ITCma  P-niifinM 


COW’S  MILK,  DRY 


Quarter  Crack 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  quarter- 
crack  on  front  lioof.  Is  that  curable? 
I  have  a  salve  to  put  on  it,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  it  helps  any.  j,  11. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  quarter  crack  grows  down  with 
the  hoof  from  the  coronet  and  is  in¬ 
curable  by  applications  to  the  hoof.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  burn  a  deep  line 
across  the  crack  at  its  juncture  with 
the  wall  and  hoof  head  and  on  this  line 
as  a  base  burn  a  large  V  in  the  skin 
of  the  hoof  head,  the  apex  of  the  V  to 
rest  upon  the  line,  directly  above  the 
crack.  The  lines  in  the  skin  must  not 
he  burned  through  the  skin.  This  work 
should  be  done  by  a  skilled  veterinarian, 
who  will  then  apply  a  blister.  Before 
operating  have  a  small  semi-circle  por¬ 
tion  of  wall  at  the  ground  surface  cut 
away  just  below  the  crack  and  then  put 
on  a  bar  shoe.  The  horse  may  be  turned 
on  low  pasture  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  blister  lias  been  washed  off  and 
the  blistering  may  then  be  repeated. 


for  pigs,  calves  or  chickens.  It  is  sep¬ 
arator  milk,  dry.  You  add  the  water. 

W.A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  Seymour,  Conn 


You  Can  Install  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

on  your  fur m  and  savo  money  hy 
buying  tho  beat  silo  first.  Green 
Mountain  Silos  aro  built,  or  heavy, 
crevsoto-dtni'cd  staves  that.  Ilf,  tight 
and  last  long.  Handy,  close-fitting 
doors;  strong  hoops  to  Btand  tho 
strain.  A  silo  that  makes  friends 
and  keeps  them. 

Write  for  booklet  and  our  famous 
"Older- earfy- pay -later”  plan. 

Tho  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
338  Wert  St.,  Rutland.  Vt.  m. 


Natco  Silo  Wall. 

Note  perforated  shell, 
providing  firm  anchor¬ 
age  for  mortar  joints. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO 

Box  10 


CRAINE 


Shortsville.  N.  Y 


Quidding  Hay. 

I  have  11  horse  about  nine  years  old 
that  has  always  been  a  good  feeder,  but 
lately  has  not  been  able  to  eat  hay.  He 
will  take  a  mouthful  and  chew  it,  but 
cannot  swallow  and  will  throw  it  out  in 
a  ball.  11c  eats  oats,  bran  or  whole 
corn  and  swallows  them.  There  is  a 
lump  in  his  throat ;  have  bad  veterinary 
but  lie  does  not.  seem  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  what  I  can  do  for  him? 
The  veterinarian  thought  it  was  paralysis 
of  the  glands  of  the  throat.  Is  there  such 
a  disease  and  is  there  a  cure  for  it?  I 
am  painting  the  lump  with  iodine. 

New  Jersey.  11.  c. 

Usually  a  diseased,  long  or  split  molar 
tooth,  or  irregularities  of  the  molar  teeth, 
make  it  impossible  for  the  horse  perfectly 
to  masticate  hay  and  it  is  dropped  from 
the  mouth.  This  is  termed  "quidlliiig” 
by  horsemen.  Were  it  paralysis  the  horse 
would  lie  unable  to  swallow  any  kind  of 
feed.  Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
competent  \ eterinarian.  A,  s.  A. 


\V  hen  the  heavy  coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and 
dirt  is  removed  they  pet  more  good  from  their  feed, 
lire  healthier  :>od  work  better.  They  arc  more  easily 
kept  clean  and  their  improved  appearance  grec.tly 

adds  to  their  selling  prico.  Itulsopaystociip  the 
flanks  and  udders  of  your  cows — you  got  clean 
milk.  Clip  them  with  the  famous 

Stewart  Bearing  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  nnd  closer  and  stays  sharp 
longer  than  any  othur.  Gears  are  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in 
,  oil;  little  friction,  I  if  tie  weur.  Has  six  feet  of  new 
t  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  the  cele- 
^^brated  Stewart  single  tension  clipping  head, 
Ylt  highest  g-rmle.  Price  complete,  only  $  7. SO. 


They  preserve  eiluco  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  lcoep.nr-tight.  Write  Unlay  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLi.  SILO  00, 


Unadilla,  N.  Y 


Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  Bhip  C.  O.  D.  for  hr  lance.  Monev  and 
transportation  costa  back  if  not  satisfied 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVING 


Strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  ami  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hooj>— 
continuous  open-door  front — air  tight  door  ami  pex* 
maweut  ladder  are  some  of  Ik*  unusual  features.  Tb« 

UMruUsul  BU«  to,  U9  llU  B»..  LUetiUlo  W» 
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February  2G,  1910, 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


White  Leghorns. .R.  1.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Ca.efnlly  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
.vi/.o,  tiibson  fowls  excel  In  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  ilvablt1,  lwtb.v  chick*  shijjiHHj  in  Kimnc.  wfll  v»  ntihttcd  bnxc<,  safr  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kkv'h  f*u*  Hatching  jrnantnt«*f‘d  lij^hly  fwiUt*.  II fa  1  thy,  vigonnifr  fa  ced 

iii*r  Bird*  tlinl  wifi  infime  valuable  1»Uhm1  into  yiuv  flocks.  "NY  make  a  spec laity  of 
Ktoukin^  I'n r*m->  .*i nd  ♦•Mtiites  w  itJ*  heavy  iayei>.  Bunk  yi.nir  ordLTb  early,  it  will  enable 
ii'?  I o  give  you  belter  ‘-or vice, 

Qtir  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


s^| 

emB, 


t  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  "VITALITY” 
h  Day-old  Chicks  of  OlfALITY. 

Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
I  but  for  the  genuine  “VITAL- 
■  ITY "  0  U  A  UTY  Chicks. 
■  order  of  the  originator. 

8.  WHITE  LKGHOKNS 
»>■<]  It  II  ODE  I. 5 1.  A  NO  HKDS. 

Bred  fur  heavy  CCg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching doneundcr  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  inruhator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  1  guarantee  to  ship  properly  hatched. 
Heulthv,  Vigorous  lim  old  C'Idr  ks.  Thou*  >  rut*  of  chicks 
hatidilng  weekly,  $16.00  per  100.  pK.OTi  per  MI.  $i.ba  per  85. 
Full  count  amt  eufe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  btiv  riity-iild  chicks.  It 
tell*  how  1  produce  chick*  f  ree  of  White  f'inrrhoca.  If 
you  arc  Interested  in  brooder*,  ask  me  for  iuforriuuloii. 

D.  C,  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


rALiRELfoKr 
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j  Place  Your  Order  Now 

I/  f®r  eggs  and  chicks  from  Lanrelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Payers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largesi  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices.  . 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

fnuii  selected  2-year  aid  hem*  on  fn  egrn**  range  Hinted 
villi  Tom  Barron  male,  from  SIN)  egg  hen*.  Kgg*  ami 
chicks  giiaiii'ilcvd  *arl*rnetoiy  to  you  on  umval,  In¬ 
fertile  egg*  in  i  ..  css  of  111“,.  replaced  five  Cnndee  in¬ 
cubator  opeiatcd  tty  ibe  owner  wliorepcmuial  nttetiti  iii 
is  given  lo  nil  Hldpnieiils.  Me  acres  mid  an  yearn"  vxper- 
i.ni-c  devoted  tc  K.  1  W.  l.cghorn  .  Egg*.  $7  *  I  no. 
Chicks  $14  a  100.  quantity  price*  ami  information  *u  reqiu-sl. 

THE  NlSSEQUOGUE  FARM 

E.  T.  Smith,  Owner  A-  Mgr.  St.  .Iamkx  p.  o.,  T..  1.,  N.  Y. 


Hatcliing  JEl* .«•  s, ,<s 

From  pure  Brirrnn  strain  Leghorns;  also  half  I’.ar- 
rou.  itocord*  of  242  24.'25(>-2li0  iigg.*.  Two  mid  three 
dollars  setting:  T«u  dollars,  one  bund  red. 

\V-  1C.  A  'IK  I X  SOX,  -  Wallingford,  Ct. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct  248-260-284-egg.  ti  pullets  and  1 
cockerel  for  $15.  Eggs,  $7  tier  180;  $00  per  1  000,  Baby 
clucks  $8  per  50;  #15  per  180. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SKS?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OUT  CHICKS  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

AVe  are  speciality  breeder*  <•!  ,S.  ( .  bite  Leghorns 
of  the  Highest,  commercial  standard.  Wo  gnarun- 
tu»  safe  delivery  o(  chick*  and  fertility  of  eggs,  al-io 
tnat  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  lor  our 
pew  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant,  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.d. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  %Yr" 

3  not)  breeders  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  |, red  tor  Winter  eggs.  j:,0,iiOii  Imby  clucks  for 
mill  and  60.0IHI  hatching  egg*.  Row  booking  orders 
lor  baby  cbioks.  March  and  April  delivery.  M  #12  per 
10(1,  No  order  too  large  oi  too  small.  I  be  kuul  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  (Jet  jour  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  <"*  $0  per  100  in 
a  iv  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  »'  Poultry  Keeping 
Stfived.”  free  with  all  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  7.1,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

High  Grade  Utility  Slock.  Day-old  (J  flicks 
and  Hatching  Egg*. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Tom  Barron  S,  C,  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

hatching  eggs  from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
imported  males  from  200  egg  hen.  Also  American 
I, ,  od  record  lay  irtg  stock.  Breeders  free  rangogrown, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  ('hicks  properly  hatched; 
easy  to  raise,  rapacity  2,500  weekly.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed  Prices  low  K.  T.  Ewing.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Jarron  Hatching  Eggs 

•fility  Strain  R  C.W  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  and 
red  to  lay— 2, Olll)  breeders.  Eggs.  $8  tier  hundred. 

’he  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


Hatching  Eggs 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Fees  from  #12  per  100  to  $1  each,  Price  list  on  request. 

K.  V.  Watson,  The  Mauuulias,  Beacon,  N.  $  . 

AIIIAVIk- 7  and  10c  Leghorns  Money  hack 
_  M  1 1  _  H  ^  for  dead  one-,  uirciiltir  free. 

Vlllvng  w  A.  LAUVER,  -  McAhsterville,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Over  100,000  Egg  Capacity 

]  i  is  where  the  shipment  of  '*  Day  old  Chicks” 
originated  2i  years  ago  by  me.  Undoubtedly 
moiv  chicks  have  been  shipped  from  my 
Hatchery  than  any  other  in  America.  I  was 
in  the  business  for  years  before  others  know 
or  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Our  Booklet  giving 
description  and  low  prices  of  eight  of  the 
leading  breeds,  and  other  tilings  you  should 
know  is  free. 

JOS,  D  WILSON,  ::  ::  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WeSold  160,000  Chicks  Last  Year 

All  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


How  many  other  breeders  this  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  sold  a 8  many  !  We  didn't  do  ibis  busi¬ 
ness  by  yellow  advertising,  or  (u  any  way  misrep¬ 
resenting  our  stock.  We  have  never  yet  claimed 
even  a  2U8  egg  strain,  yet  we  have  birds  that  laid  up 
in  252  eggs  last  y  ear  in  the  hands  of  nor  customers. 
We  Imre  built  up  this  buxine**  steadily  from  giv¬ 
ing  ein-toiners  good  value  every  year.  Wc  aim  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  our  trade  front  year  to  year, 
and  to  do  this  means  furnishing  liighu'lass  stock. 
We  breed  tune  bred  American  Leghorn-;  only;  no 
foreign  blood  in  our  aback,  but,  we  don't  breed  the 
little  sliow  type  American  Leghorns.  Oars  have  got 
size  and  stamina.  W«  shall  again  sell  out  our  en* 
ti  e  capacity  because  our  stock  if  (lie  "look  well,  pay 
well"  ultid,  and  our  old  customers  are  liaci;  nguin 
with  order*  larger  than  ever.  Chicks  from  our 
jiiaut  cost  you  little  i!  any  more  than  fioin  hatcher¬ 
ies  that  pick  up  their  eggs  indiscriminately.  We 
trap  nest  every  pullet  on  our  plant  nud  our  own 
breeding  stock  lias  been  bred  fm  six  years  from 
nothing  bnt  large  white  eggs.  Wo  issue  a  catalog  of 
104  pages;  costs  us  over  14c.  each:  we  will  mail  von 
or.e  for  4c.  In  stamps.  Ttl  E  KY  HR  LAY  FA  KMT, 
(The  lord  Farms' Box  No. 240-1'’,  Methuen.  Mass. 


Mating  tin  pens:  Must  dispose  of  50  hear y  laying 
S.  c.  W  Leghorn  lull-blooded  Tom  Barron  Aprii- 
hatchcd  pullets  From  dams  and  sires  of  records 
from  2.10  to  25$.  Matured  for  breeders  it*  well  as 
layers.  $2  each  for  Quick  sale  HATCHING  CUDS  from 
selected  breeders  from  dams  with  record*  from  231) 
to  240,  mated  to  254-258-200  an<l  285- record  cockerel. 
$7  per  100.  Pew  eggs  from  Breeders  with  individual 
records  from  221  to  250,  mated  lo  a  26a-reci.nl  cock¬ 
erel— $10  per  IO0.  90f>  fertility  guaranteed.  1  have 
nothing  but  purebred  Tom  Barron  Lcgllorns. 

A.  G.  LORD,  Phone  137,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Day-Old  CHIX 

S- C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  S.  ('.  Ancona*. 
$12  per  Kill;  S.  ( Rhode  Island  Red*.  $12  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS  S.  White  Leghorns.  $5  per  100.  S. 
C.  Aneonas,$G per  100;  8.  U.  R.  Island  Ked*,$0  per  100. 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialists 

HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS 

Esopus.  N.  Y. 


Will  *e!l  baby  Chicks  March  ftml  April  delivery. 
$1300  per  10.  May  and  Jure  ,  $10  (K)  per  UKI.  Full 
coiml  •ind  safe  arrival,  Hatching  eggs,  35.00  per 
10(1,  or  $45  i M  l  1  '00.  High  fertility  ami  prompt  ship¬ 
ment*.  AM  breeding  stock  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Selected  for  size,  >  igor  and  egg  production. 


ft 


illiid 


Bred  frinu  Imported  stock,  tree  ra  nge.  healthy  birds, 
yearlings.  $3.00  each.  Egg*.  $1.00 per  la.  $0.00 
per  108.  Chicks,  $1  5.00  per  100.  White  l’lymoutli 
Rocks,  1‘nrks  "llred  to  l.ny"  Marred  ltocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  tor  heavy  egg  production. 
‘-Jersey  Red  Pigs"  and  choice  nursery  stock.  Catalan. 


EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Maryland 


KLirliiip  Day  Old  CliicKs 

s.c.  white  i.EGiionvs  ixi  i  isivi  i.t 

QUALITY- PROMPT  DELIVERY  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

UAlIR  chick*  are  from  selected  slock  of  high  egg  pro  action,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  per 
V  100,  $12.50  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application.  T  Send  for  Free  Booxlet.  describing  our  plant  and  Mock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want.  When  you  want  li. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Dry-mash  Hopper 

D.  II.,  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  f<>r  Deo.  25, 
asks  about  dry  mash  hoppers.  The  es¬ 
sentials  are,  as  you  say,  construction  pre¬ 
venting  the  hens  from  flirting  the  mash 
out  while  eating,  and  also  to  permit  the 
dry  mash  to  feed  down  without  clogging. 
I  find  that  a  V-shaped  hopper  will  al¬ 
ways  jam  and  clog.  I  submit  the  en¬ 
closed  plan  of  a  hopper  which  has  given 
me  the  best  service  of  many  I  have 
tried.  This  may  lie  built  to  feed  from 
two  sides  as  drawn,  for  use  as  a  parti¬ 
tion  or  outdoor  hopper,  or  to  feed  front 
one  side  and  be  fastened  to  the  wail. 
If  the  mash  is  chaffy  the  vertical  side 


Get  acquainted  with 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

More  of  your  chicks  will  live  if  you 
feed  them  properly  those  first  few  weeks 
Here’s  a  feed  made  especially  for  them, 
a  feed  that  is  easily  digested  because 
steam-cooked  at  our  Mill,  and  always 
sweet  because  free  from  excess  moisture,, 
Try  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
on  your  next  brood — it’s  easy  to  feed 
You’ll  be  paid  by  the  results. 

Write  for  sample,  price*  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  Gcncml  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONK. 


Sectional  View  of  Hopper 

apron  need  not  extend  more  titan  one  inch 
below  the  planting  apron,  whereas  if 
the  rn.Tsh  is  not  chaffy  and  feeds  down 
freely  if  may  need  to  extend  as  much  as 
three  inches  below.  I  have  found  it 
advisable  when  used  in  the  houses  to 
raise  the  hopper  too  high  for  litter  to  be 
scratched  in.  and  to  provide  a  perch 
across  the  front.  CHARLES  u.  tiiayer. 

Massachusetts. 

Supplying  Green  Feed 

This  is  m.v  first  year  in  the  poui.try 
business,  and  oiif-  thing  that  prlzzles  me 
is  the  matter  of  green  food.  My  supply 
of  roots,  cabbages,  etc.,  is  now  exhausted, 
and  I  am  depending  on  Alfalfa  meal, 
about  one-twentieth  by  weight  of  the  dry 
mash,  to  furnish  green  food  for  my  flock 
of  500  fowls,  1  am  getting  fair  results 
so  far,  but  fear  they  need  something 
more.  What  would  be  best  to  use  when 
one  has  to  use  purchased  feed  and  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  buy  mangels,  cab¬ 
bage.  elo.7  Would  cut  clover  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  Alfalfa  meal?  J.  R.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  substitutes  for  green  vegetables  in 
the  poultry  ration,  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa 
or  dried  beet  pulp  may  be  used.  While 
any  of  these  may  be  fed  dry,  unless,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  latter,  they  are  better  relished 
if  steamed  by  placing  the  required  amount 
in  a  bucket,  turning  boiling  water  over 
them  and  covering  with  a  blanket  for 
a  few  hours.  Dried  beet  pulp  is  now 
supplied  in  granulated  form  for  poultry 
feeding  and,  when  steamed,  recovers  much 
of  its  original  succulence.  Hens  will  eat 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves  dry  and  it  is  well  to  give 
them  a  forkful  of  either  of  these  hays 
to  pick  over  each  day,  if  such  hay  is 
available.  M.  R.  i>. 

Litter  in  Henhouse 

It  is  advised  to  have  litter  of  chaff  or 
cut  oat  straw  eight  to  10  inches  deep  for 
hens  to  scratch  in,  but  I  find  the  dust 
after  heus  have  been  scratching  a  few 
minutes,  too  heavy  for  me  to  breathe. 
I  low  can  this  be  healthy  for  fowls? 
What  is  best  for  litter?  c.  v.  L. 

New  York. 

I  presume  that  the  best  that  eon  be 
said  for  the  healthfulnesa  of  dust  filled  air 
in  a  poultry  house  is  that  il  has  not  been 
shown  by  common  experience  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  uohenlthful ;  thai  is,  provided 
that  the  dust  does  not  arise  from  moldy 
hay  and  straw  containing  those  low  forms 
of  vegetable  life  that  have  the  power  of 
fixing  themselves  upon  the  membranes 
lining  the  respiratory  passages  of  fowls. 
Any  clean,  dry  vegetable  matter  that  will 
ael  ns  nn  absorbent  may  be  used  ns  litter 
in  the  poultry  house,  and  I  think  that  y  ui 
will  never  observe  any  bad  result  front 
using  good  out  straw  and  chaff.  M.  it.  P. 

Su.nfi.owkr  Seep  for  Pori  try. — We 
frequently  hear  much  said  about  the  great 
value  of  sunflowers  as  poultry  feed.  Some¬ 
how  people,  seem  to  think  that  these  seeds 
are  of  great  value  for  chickens.  Prof. 
Lippiueott  of  Kansas  says  that  the  sun¬ 
flower  set'd  is  too  expensive.  It  is  a  good 
feed  for  the  molting  period  and  the  oil 
seems  to  give  a  gloss  to  the  feathers.  It 
is  also  good  to  give  when  the  birds  are 
being  prepared  for  show  purposes,  as  the 
seed  gives  these  birds  a  better  appearance. 
At  ordinary  prices,  however,  it  is  not 
practical  for  the  farmer,  and  oats  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  hotter  feed  at  regular  prices. 


White  Leghorns  RM 

Circular.  TTarnken  Poultry  Farm, Salt  Point,  N.Y 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ib'althy,  luisinoss  kitni;  ere  at  Winter  layers,  tra*' 
nesttxl. including  Bnrrrui  strain;  li-wcek  millets  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  F  Altai,  PunttnKton,  N.Y 

C  Q  While  I  ptrhnrn<t  H-  c .  R.  I.  Reds,  BostEnghtrains 
0.  u.irniTc  LGbnomS  E,,(.j;,luj,  New  Zealand  and 

A  merica  can  Produce.  25,11110  el  ticks  atnlegK*  for  sale 
I 'flees  low.  Write  US.  Twlu  Out,  turm.  Roi  It.  I’almjra.  P» 

Eggs  for  Hatching- V,;  *- 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  utinrantoud,  Price,  fa 
a  hundred.  O.  S.  MILI.KK,  Bridgewater,  Va 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST-,^!;^ 

Contb  I.ecfiortts  pays  $2  oacb  over  ordinary  hong 

Bingham  lCgj?  Farm,  North  Binjjhaiu,  Pa. 

s.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

•13  per  1 1’0 ;  ?](*)  per  1,000.  V.f-'MK  *1  per  ) j-  >r;  per  100.  Cub- 
tent  Hatching,  11.00  pnr7A0f;g*.  J  .GuyltUier.Ninlhuiulieiland.rs 

Eggs  for  Hatching  A 

Strain,  at  $1.  $2.  til,  M  and  $5  pur  setting  and  at  $5 
per  hundred.  Delivery  on  and  alter  February  15th 
HIGH  LAWN  FAKM,  •  LENOX,  MASS 

A.  B.HALL’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 

Hens  Tested  For  TVhite  Diarrhea  By  Storrs  Station 
Leaders  in  Laying  Contest:  2.000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK. 
Illustrated  circular.  A.  6.  HALL,  Wallinolord.  Connecticut 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hatching  egg*, 
from  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  prices 
PHILIP  1>A\VB()N,  B.  No.  It,  A lexandrin.  Virginia 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  L*omdT™S 

Nested  lien*  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

MILL6R00K  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop,,  Alfred  Station  N.Y. 

BRED  TO  LA  Y-S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks,  *12  per 
UK>.  Hatching  Kgga.  $<i  pet  in(t:  $50  per  1,001).  Cir 

mil  nr  free.  PKKKY  BIJ  KUiS,  Pleasant  Valley,  NY 

None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

<  i.tiihiiiation  of  the  best,. Leghorn  finalities.  Kggs 
and  chick*  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea 
xonable.  <  lot  our  big  tin  page  catalogue. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FAKM,  KUTgely,  McL 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS! 

Wo  have  a  few  choice  bird*  M  4.2  each  If  you  wish  some 
good  cockerel*  thin  Spring,  here  in  yoUr  cnjtnre. 

Address  MEADOWOOO  FARMS,  CAZCNOVIA,  N.  V 

pnifYO  BROWN  AND  WHITE  IFGH0RNS.  ROCKS 
L  II  1LI\  J  «  I  REDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  WHITE 

ORPINGTONS.  Cat  alogua  f  ree 
IV.  F.  1 1 1  IiLPOT,  Box  1,  French  town,  JV.  ,J 


CL|  I  A  I/'  ^  8  audios  «.'.  Buffl.eg 
I  horns,  etc.  Money 

Back  for  Dead  on<*s 
JACOB  KF.IMOXD,  -  McAUtstervillo,  p» 

Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro 
dared  the  World’s  champion.  Lady  Eglantine,  s.  C. 
Rods.  Heavy  layers,  WY  IIAR  FARM,  Otnlon  M->r«!3uii 

S.GW.LS  C  >:  O  RN S 

1 1  atching  eggs  t  ront  selected  pens.  *1.50  per  15.  85* 
fertility  guaranteed.  Tw<rj r.’ii'-nhl  breeding  hens 
$1  each.  TWIN  OAKS  FARM,  Route  7,  Box  154,  Richmond,  Va 

Barron-Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Edit  HATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  flock  of 
1.000  layers.  Write  me  your  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
STOCK.  S.  C.  W  IFGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  M.  DAVIS 
t’hdse  Poultry  Farm,  R  D.  No.  1.  Cincimtatus,  N.  If 

FARI  Y  CHICKS-;8-  *'  •  lfbhkon 

1  fron)  Mature  Breeding  Stock 

in  nr  12  weil-grown.  pure-bred  ('cekerela  ready  fox 
use  now!  J.  L.  LEE,  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 

WhiteLeghorns  1S5 

Cimilnr.  FERHW0Q0  POULTRY  FARM  Sail  Point.  N.  1 


Oironlnr. 


n  ADDAN  LEGHORNS  ST/ 

□  A  r\  r\  U  HI  wyandottes  j 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  C/fC  '/T>- 

xtratn  lien*  mated  to  cockerels  we  Vr  i  xyZ 

imported  from  Torn  Barron’s  beav-  ‘ 

lest  layers,  tiirds  with  records  rang-  - 

ing  front  to  383  eggs  in  millet  year.  Chick# 

from  $20  to  $10  a  hundred.  Write  for  matiug  list. 

CP  Rl  I  RAPP  McDonogh  School  Farm 
■  C..  Dunucn  McDonogh,  Md. 

FIUF  RDFPnQ  you  cannot  buy 
raifc  once uo  stronger  vital- 

On  45  ACRES  .^s,lor  hatchin«- 

PtlFF  RRIIAP  Uay  old  chicks. 


FREE  RANGE 


.  Sltoltola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Write  tor  Circulars.  Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


BARRON 


PULLETS 
and  EGGS 


OOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOO 


BmlTTorTtne  Future 


j  Catalogue] 


Just  s*rd 
your  name 
-a  postal 
will  do. 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 
Ever  Held 


GET  MY 

INCUBATOR  OFFER 


^inT^oj-ner" 

pjoltryHoac 


Machines  I  j 

Freight  Paid  For  Only 


THE  HENYARD 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Amount  of  Space  Required 

1.  Will  you  tell  mo  how  many  chickens 
I  can  house  fox*  the  Winter  in  300  square 
feet?  2.  I  received  181  eggs  from  De¬ 
cember  6  to  December  31  from  40  hens. 
Do  you  think  my  chickens  did  well  for 
December?  m.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  Hens  confined  to  a  house  should  have 
at  least  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
each,  though  they  may,  of  course,  be 
crowded  into  smaller  quarters.  2.  That 
depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  hens; 
pullets  should  give  better  than  an  18  per 
cent,  egg  yield  in  December,  but  older 
hens  might  well  do  much  less.  M.  B.  D. 


For  there  is  where  the  profit 
is.  Wise  poultry  raisers  are 
making  sure  of  their  profits  by 
feeding  Red  Hen  Scratch  Feed. 
This  wonderful  feed  makes 
healthy  strong  hens  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  extra  eggs  that  pay 
the  dividends.  Used  by  poul¬ 
try  men  for  over  12  years  with 
great  success. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Red  Hen  Scratch 
Feed — tbekind  withthefullsizedRed 
Hen  on  the  bag  ijewed  with  red  twine. 
Write  us  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 


TAKES  OUESSWORK  OUT  OF  HATCHING 


Many  users  report  a  chtek  from  every  hatehable 


egg.  Kosytorun.  Bu  I  t  of  geou!  no  California  Rod 
wood  ;CopperMotW»ter  Heater  ;I)anble-dlBe  Regu¬ 


lator;  Double  Doors;  Safely  Lam pj  Tester,  etc.  “ 

WOK  LOWEST  PRICE  YET 

$/.OU  FOR  BIO  155  EOG 

J  INCUBATOR 

k  Noortrae.  InoubatoranJ  Rrooder  both  *9,85.  J 
A  Frolgtat.  paid  etiwtorRooklen.  Money  liaelc  M 
with  8%  Interest  If  maehlnortoesn’tntafca  Ml 
good.  ttrilorfromtUlvadorgetSpec  tal 

191 G  Comlilaarl  on  utl'or and  Freel-’oul- 
try  Boole  showing  why  the 
Progressives  beat  them  ^  -  - 

all  for  results.  ~ 

Progressive  Incubator  Co. 

Box  1 45  Racine,  Wisconsin  c  V  ,-A 


Possible  Chicken-Pox 

My  lieus  have  sore  eyes,  swells  quite 
large,  inflammation  sets  in,  then  runs, 
and  eye  closes.  Scabs  form  over  the  sores. 
The  trouble  seems  to  spread.  What  can 
be  done?  j.  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Running  at  the  eyes  and  subsequent 
formation  of  crusts  or  scabs  upon  the 
eyelids  and  about  the  face  indicates  the 
presence  of  ehiekefc-poX.  This  is  a  mild, 
contagions  disease  that  is  usually  easily 
controlled,  though  it  may  spread  rapidly 
through  the  flock  if  affected  bii’ds  are  not 
removed.  Among  the  many  remedies, 
painting  the  sores  with  tincture  of  iodine 
is  recommended  by  some  of  considerable 
experience  with  this  trouble.  Affected 
birds  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock  to  prevent  spread  of  the  con- 
tagioD.  and  all  utensils  should  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  by  the  use  of  boiling 
water.  The  disease  is  not  serious  enough 
to  justify  killing  affected  fowls ;  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care,  they  should  recovei*. 

M.  B.  D. 


Contains  pure  Michigan  grains; 
scientifically  mixed,  free  from  chaff, 
weed  seed  or  any  impurities.  Thi* 
egg  producing  feed  is  rich  in  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates  -the  elements 
that  make  strong  healthy  h eng; keeps 
your  poultry  in  fine  condition. 


drafts.  THE 1’OCCU  FEED  ranew  ami  distinctive" 

Alto 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Bern!  for  our  Free  Booklet  describing  the  tTl’-TO- 
THSWlllNCTR  method  of  broodlnu  in  largo  Hocks 
the  merits  of  the  KKKSH  AIR  SYSTEM.  The  safety, 
eonvonleno.e,  labor  saving  and  economy  In  operation. 
I-enrn  to  brood  without  loss,  making  THREE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO.,  3M  Chcutnut  St.,  Phllu.,  Pa. 


We  have  carefully  written  a  book  for 
poultry  raisers — a  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Tells  how  to  care  for 
poultry  from  the  day  they  are 
hatched  until  they  develop  Into 
strong  healthy  hens.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

Saginaw  Milling  Co. 

Maker a  of  the  famous  Ogemaw 
A  A  Pigeon  Feed . 

123  Genesee  St.  Saginaw.  Mich.  (7) 


Pullets  for  Fall  Laying 

At  what  time  should  White  Wyandotte 
baby  chicles  be  purchased  in  order  to  have 
them  come  into  laying  by  November  1? 
If  purchased  too  early  would  they  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  molt  in  the  Fall?  II.  G. 

New  York. 

April-hatched  chicks  would  be  best, 
though  those  hatched  in  May  frequently 
do  about  as  well.  The  method  of  rearing 
has  much  to  do  with  the  time  at  which 
they  commence  laying  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  to  do  with  the  danger  of  molting 
after  a  period  of  Fall  laying.  If  chicks 
are  heavily  meat-fed,  and  are,  consequent¬ 
ly,  ’‘ripened”  early,  they  are  apt  to  lay 
early  and  molt.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  do  m>l  have  enough  animal  protein 
in  their  rations,  they  are  apt  to  develop 
too  slowly  to  lay  at  all  in  the  Fall.  There 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  feeding. 
One  with  experience  can  tell,  in  the  Fall, 
whether  pullets  are  ripening  too  fast  and 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  check  them  a 
little  by  less  food,  particularly  meat  food, 
and  more  range.  There  is  comparatively 
little  danger,  however,  with  April  and  May 
batched  chicks  and  these  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  two  months  for  hatching  in  the 
North.  M.  B.  D. 


5722?!  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

**  **  _ ~~  **  *  "tu.h  ion  _  t - 1 _ * _ _ .1  r> _ 


This  135-EkK  Irvrubator  and  Brooder 
vdiipfwd  anywhere  oa  30  days’  trial, 
■  No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

I  $Q95  Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat- 
P II  ^  "  lafactory  When  Tested 
No  otberouch  open  liberal  offer 
CLdtbl*,  beenua*  np  other  outfit 
eqaub  tho  UNiTlI.  Incubate  r 
hot  w.itor;  ftrooder  hot  i«r.  Both 
I  ftaivuiiUcd  Irtiti.  Mutia faction 
L Ruar*ntiM»d. Wo  t&ko  all  the  rink 
|C««h  pr lc«  both  only  59.45. 
CO.  Bui  31  Cleveland,  O 


Mrs.  G.  F.  Merrick.LncVn^y.Tcx. 


with  her  1*10  cstk  Ironclad  Incubat¬ 
or  wins  in  the  Mu.  Valley  Farm  or 
and  Nubr.  Farm  Journal  liijj 
Hatching  Content.  Shu  placed  2*J» 
egsa  in  tn.i  inrnbntor  pml  hatched 
l4i?  tftronjc  diielcM.  Think  of  tnat. 


THE  UNITED  FACTOR 


You  con  now  get  tJuiao  famous  ■PfllMn 
wianern,  roodo  of  Calif.  Redwood.  ■XT7jJ 

M  H  Egg  Incubator  \  BOTH  « 

■  "♦U  Chick  Brooder  j  FOR  ^ 

se-r^T*Eg’--g-T..  ^  if  ordered  together.  30daya 


A  chick 

well  started  A 
is  half  sold — 
and  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  first 
ten  days  feeding. 


&u3o  of  VSBSStSTSS 

Redwood  If  rr.  8ft  ut»r«-aui> 

covered  H  Tim  ttroc-lt^ 

w*th  <rxl  U  Auid  well  J-<*i 

vantzeu  iron.  for  free  o-vtoluvau . 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 
Borlil  ,  Racine,  Wig.  I 


Chick  Manna 

Standard  since  1884 

A  special,  complete  food,  ^ 
exactly  suited  to  the  natural 
needs  of  Chicks,  Turkeys  and 
Pheasants  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  Bring  them  through  the 
critical  period  safely,  and  you  can 
count  on  them  for  marke  t  and  profit. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  F.  P,  C. 
Chick  Manna  or  write  direct  for 
offer  of  trial  package  by  Parcel 
Post.  Booklet  on  prevention 
of  poultry  losses  sent  FREE.  .•*•' 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  y 
F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON 

A  4  Main  Street,  flSggfn 
/ ••♦Ay  L*nsdal.,HP>>  — — 


Inbreeding 

In  the  Summer  of  1014  I  purchased  a 
setting  of  eggs  from  which  were  hatched 
11  chicks,  all  of  which  were  raised  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Four  pullets  aud  one  cockerel 
were  mated  last  season,  and  from  this 
mating  about  40  pullets  were  raised. 
From  the  40  pullets  I  contemplate  using 
about.  25  as  breeders.  Will  it  be  inbreed¬ 
ing  too  closely  to  mate  one  of  the  young 
cockerels  and  the  cock  with  the  pullets, 
or  will  it  be  better  to  purchase  a  cockerel 
from  the  same  breeder  ?  L.  F.  E. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  inbreeding  to  use  either  a 
male  from  your  own  flock  or  one  of  the 
same  strain  purchased  from  the  original 
breeders.  You  need  not  fear  to  do  either, 
however,  provided  that  you  select  strong, 
vigorous,  well  developed  fowls  of  hot  lx 
sexes  to  fill  your  breeding  pen.  Inbreed¬ 
ing  is  not  in  itself  detrimental  ;  a  strain 
covtld  not  be  built  up  without  it;  in- 
breeding  without  care  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  individuals  for  breeders  would, 
however,  l’esult  in  deterioration  of  the 
flock.  if.  b.  D. 


Hill  Colony  Brooder,  $30.  Magic  Colony  Brooder,  $15 

Both  fitted  with  top  and  bottom  draft 

Built  of  heavy  cast  iron,  fitted  with  magazine,  never  leak  gas,  fire  never 
5 ,  goes  out,  maintain  an  even  temperature. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  will  refund  the  money  after  30  days’ 
trial  if  Brooders  do  not  do  all  we  claim.  If  you  wish  tosucceedyoa 
nni!'t  have  reliable  brooders.  Otherwise  success  is  impossible. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  brooder  booklet  with 
f uil  information,  FREE, 


Mn'tiry.toiy. s* 
'junttc.  Ov<  n-.iirtr«jt  removiMtAiljtet- 
3»HC  llajr.  quickly  ctmvrrlrti  :  rio  Ut.edtng 
C(iicoyflrL.yin*Houit.  L!,ht 
an.I  .urov.  tViWr«a,i  better  !Mn  home- 

"•''V  Lacti  a  Ufrtitr*.  S>imc  ra*$rrv*U  rvtour 

Ltuon*  \y.  Cold.  ticAt.roilcfil  a»»5  Uco  i 
uluiiraxirfllteraiurc 
and  price li*t-  ,  aeT 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have  ■ 
long  proved  their  wonderful  B 
hatching  qualities.  Compet-  m 
ing  with  every  make  known,  ■ 
they  won  in  tile  five  big  an-  _ 
nual  National  Hatching  Con-  ■ 
tests.  Think  of  it.  Five  con-  ■ 
secutive  victories.  That  cer-  _ 
tainly  proves  you  can’t  make  ™ 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  ■ 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial  ■ 


Blind  Pouches  and  Bacterial  Infection 

T  noticed  recently  in  answer  to  a  query 
from  Virginia  as  to  the  cause  of  swollen 
blind  pouches  in  chicks  weighing  a.  pound 
or  so,  Dr.  Dean,  who  is  usually  most 
careful,  hits  passed  the  query  over,  not 
recognizing  or  overlooking  the  fact  that 
this  condition  is  always  present  in  bac¬ 
terial  infection  as  I  have  told  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  several  times  during  the  past  10 
years.  You  may  remember  several  years 
ago  Mapes,  the  hen  man,  had  similar 
trouble,  and  as  I  had  just  studied  an 
epidemic  of  it  I  gave  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment.  if  infected  chicks  are  on  range, 
the  ground  is  infected  and  they  should 
be  confined  to  fresh  pasture.  Give  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  the  drinking  water  and 
glaubcr  salts  (tablcspoouful  to  eight 
quarts  of  water  in  the  morning)  water 
for  three  days,  and  then  repeat  in  a 
week.  When  glaubcr  stilts  is  not  present 
add  sulphate  of  iron  to  earbolizcd  water. 
The  first,  infected  chicks  pass  bloody 
fteces  and  the  rest  are  infected  by  eating 
these  droppings.  BUCHANAN  BtTBB. 


Made  of 

California 

Redwood 


mote  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  low  Is.  by  leeding  cut  bone. 

KIAUftl’C  latest  model  , 
InAnil  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  last,  easy,  fiue;  never  dogs. 
Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Hook  free. 

CO.,  BOX  1 B,  MILFORD. MASS.  ■ 


We  also  furnish  180  Egg  Incubator ! 
and  180  Chick  Brooder  both  lor  only. 


For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  ot 
Charcoal  Product*.  Ask  for  prices  and  sample*.  Est.  18H 


R.  MarKFXLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  43  Harrison  Street,  New  York 
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Xihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Trade  Mark  Re*.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 


WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Blue  Ribbon  Strains 

"BRED  NEAR  THE  CLOU DS"-' VIGOROUS— H EA LTHY  BIRDS 

Carefully  shipped.  Order  now  and  uive  us  date  for  shipment 

51.00  PER  DOZEN-SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hodson _ Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  1.  208  Cenler  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


SIX  WHITE  MICE 


RHEERING  WHITE  MICE  IS  PROFITABLE 

Half  million  used  in  New  York  City  alone  last  Tear  by 
medical  institutions  an<l  laboratories  ill  research  work. 
The  demand  cannot  be  supplied.  Women  and  Youinr 
IVnp'e  cun  earn  a  Good  Income  at  I, ll  lie  Expense 
and  Trouble.  Write  for  particulars. 

■iAMAI’U  FARMING  CO.,  lne.  SI  ONSET,  X.Y. 


Carneau  Pigeons 


Hest  Squall  I'rodueers. 

ALBIUA  FARM, 


Breeding  Stork  for  Sale. 

Nlantlc,  Conn 


60  Varieties  of  Purebred  ?ou\\rr£$*' &\TeiTn 

Hares  anil  Collie  pups.  Large  (Inscriptive  eatnlog 
Free.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Box  K,  Telfarii,  l*a. 

9E  U1DICTICC  Fine  Chickens,  I  Mirks,  Turkeys.  Stock 
00  lAniCIICO  „nd  F.ctcs.  low  pliers.  Big  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  JOIIX  K  IIKXTW0I4C,  lt»rrl«oiilnirg,V». 

Cfl  Op-i  Rrpprf#-' Chickens,  ducks,  geese ,  turkeys, 
ou  utfoi  uiccuo  guineas.  flogs  an<l  luuvs,  Stork  /mil 

Kgg’.S.Yaluublo  rutuioguo  fl’eo.  H,  A.  Soudor,  Bax?9,SHIf!rsvillt:,Pa 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Sploiidiil  chnrs  to  nurtioflnny  rich  glowing  red  ihormn:li 
bi-ptl,  hen  hAtehei).  free  ran**,  pjuttHruiii  colfiiy  Iphihi,  luutly 
fit* i(*U,  Sripnilth  «lly  line  i>r«vl  uwoy  from  broodlneim  »»»■* 
Tor  lieuvteNl  wliitOJ*  laying,  '>*•  h  Hfrlctly  MntilUiy  |>lnitf. 
IhuvlcMt  litylug  licit*  In  existence,  laying  rat'*  211 
1o  tld?  egg*.  HATCHING  K€»G8  *»*’»»  tiMKJilJkuiir, 

Idjiif,  lumly,  tflnwJll*  Nil  iham  Mint  niiiglv  iL*oftib  Jii  iih,  tint 
jiiillt-iH,  TTHiti  il  to  Kpleiulbi,  iHr%4P.  rigorous  biiniliiir  red 
malciit  tl»^iiM«*ivp#  oat  of  (rMpne«led  lie  no*  FnitlUs 
ptO  UK,  Itlltcliuhtc*  Ihi  k«>  rti(Bldliii>lH'tt  iTli*,  RftlliikfA(t  Il'iUdjj 
Ph1|t|'<"l  flKlIy,  kiiIp  ilnllvury  ft u hthh (»•*•'  1  \\ '  liltv  illurrlmru 

iihMilutcb  unknown.  FINK  ItKI.I  l>l\G  CIM'K- 
EliKhSt  curly  Imlclmrl,  hur<l>,  Vf£r»rt*u*  hlVCilM*,  uvnt 

erantllni;  Ihjik  bnckH,  low  (iiIIk,  lliOK  IcgH  u ell  f  hrllllo"t 

rh  h  glowing  rod  und  out  nl  tr»ipuc*tcd  bean.  klU.KIT 
IN G  II  ENs,  {militih,  inutvul  inoit  ami  bleeding  pern* 

Weilitp  all  ovei  TJ.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  *<  far  an  Amt! valla 
ami  full  etfg*  ami  Murk  to  .Statra  and  i hr  1*.  S.  rttivpriminnf. 
Comreoua,  straightforward  dealings.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Spring  egg  orders  now  bonking, 

1910  muting  booklet  on  requeat, 

V1BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N,  J. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  jvid  li  red- 1  $>-)»»*  kIixH*  « > f  kimhI  rotor,  and  iifttb  lml  i •')  lltat  boi. 
IVc  offbr  fine  ex/ ca  for  lialcblttg,  and  day  old  •  hb  lw,  fi mil  |»v»ll- 
glued  hiceder*.  WV  frxpio*!  Iigim  uml  guarantee  lioilovablo 
tp-mrwni  and  aatltfacfim*.  Th«  National  Faun  School ,  llbodo 
I  •  lit  ml  and  New  ltanifnd»ii*H  State  Collvacv  arc  recent  ru-tniio  i 
Fmi  ih  and  testimonial  letter#  Appear  In  our  new  flint  lug  IS!, 
wliMi  is  five  on  risque*!.  Fine  breeding  stock  a  opeclnltyp  at. 
i pH 'imable  pri**#H  tor  the  quality. 

COLONIAL  FA  It  11,  Kox  O/l  'emple,\ew  Hampshire 

Austin’s  200  strain  S. C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs,  $1. 50  to  $,i  per  setting  (15);  utility.  $7  50  pel'  100. 
Safe  del  ivory  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  "POULTRY  FARM.  Box  T7,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  II. 

Rose  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Exclusively 

TOO  Corks  and  Cockerels,  $3  to  $15  each.  100  liens 
and  Pullets,  $2  to  *10  each.  These  birds  are  backed 
by  a  long  line  of  Prizewinners  and  egg  layers 
Bt'Y.  Success  will  meet  you  half-way. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  SEWELL.  N,  J. 

Tompkins -Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1 .50  per  15:  t'l  per  50:  $7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15  Address 

('.  A.  GAKI1K)  -  Marlborough,  X.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2  each.  Cockerels, S3  each.  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  -Hatching  Bugs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75“i  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Dultlaiid .  N.  J, 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  RED 

orl  Fnll  JUidKn  lj  Winter  lAjcrs  bn  hrecdtM 

:,o_r.O:  $rt-lUQ.  licvxlVO  B  Ql  AfKK >  HEStl.  Ibirlon,  Conti 

Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds*™'*.] \ 

cockerels,  eggs  and  chicks.  Prices  reasonable  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  ALLAN.  Jr.,  Newport.  R.  I. 

AUSTIN -V1BERT  S.  C.  REDS 

Hutching  eggs,  87  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $0.50  per  50; 
$1$  per  10(1.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  11  it.l.siiAi.r,,  N  Y. 

Pinecrest  S.  C.  Redsl^SSiSL'™ 

ren ts of  onr high -scoring pen  atlnternatioual  Lay  ing 
Contest.  Keasonahle  prices.  Honorable  treatment. 
PINECREST  OUCH AUUS,  Box  1,  Groton,  JIass. 


O. 


si.  c. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

id  nnn  auihtfC  for  join  from  our  heavy  winter 
lUjUUU  ullll/Rw  laying  strains.  Also  Vlberl  Kol 
ami  rittsflcld  Barred  Rock  strains.  Hatching  eggs  In 
limited  quantities.  Chicks  hatched  in  Candee  Mammoth, 
carefully  inspectei!  before  shipping  And  guaranteed  to 
reach  yon  in  puff  eel  condition,  ron  muslbo  satislk-d  or 
we  ran  not  keep  ymir  money.  90  pullets  raised  from  800 
chicks  shipped  a  on  stonier  in  Virginia  last  year  gave  him 
71  eggs  Jan  Cth.  Order  now.  PLEASANT  VALEEV 
IMIl  LTK \  FA  If  \I.  I.mieiiburg,  Mass. 

BPFF,  WHITE  M  GIIORNR,  K  0.  It  I.  KBPS — Esk*,  noc  per 
16;  $1.60  per  30.  Mntllr.fl  Aurelias  111.  Muir.ivk*,  Kogs,  $1  00 
per  in;  $1.76  per  00.  (Vlnlugur  frU.  JdIiii  6  Rolh,  Ooikerlown,  Pa. 

Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York,  etc.  Prices 
reasonable  Freo  Booklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G  Horner.  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $5  Per  Hundred.  Day-old  chicks, 
March  hatch,  $12;  April,  $11  Per  Hundred. 
Barred  Rock  Hateliing  Eggs,  $5  Per  Hundred. 
All  Breeders  good  and  strong,  on  Free  range. 

Pickering  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

Hatrliincr  Fevers  B  A  UPON  IdEGHOENS 

natemnguggs  to  2kl-egc Strain-  VYynn- 
d'lttns  from  Stovrs’ and  Missouri  Contest  pens.  Ail 
bird  Strap  nested.  Leghorn  and  Wyandottccockercls. 

JAY  H.  ERNISSE,  cor.  Hudson  and  Titus  Ave-.lrondcquoil.N.Y. 

Livable  Chicks  $15  per  1 0O 

Silver  White  and  Partridge  Wyandnttea. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $12  per  TOO 
Pekin  junl  Kmten  (Ducklings  83c.  encli) 
AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  34.  Phoenix ville  Pa. 

Pure  Rarron  Crnro~C0CKERELS,  WYANDDnE,  LEGHORN. 

rureoarroneggs  M.  i.knd^ay,  cutcHogue,  l.  j. 

White  Wyandottes-^Regal  Strain7' 

The  world  s  greatest  "Ciility  Show  Strain.*’  Eggs 
fur  hatching  from  grand  flocks  of  farm-range  Id  rets, 
$1-50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E-  B.  UNDE  U  HILL, 
Old  Orchard  Farm,”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
Still-egg  stock.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

E.  K.  LEWIS,  -  APAhAfgix,  New  York 

Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders^^}',:^ wRyau 

Reds.  Barred  Rucks.  Linlit  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S  C  W  and  B. 


Leuhorns.  Utility  and  Show 

Kl VEKPALE poultry 


uality.  t'atalogue  free. 
Rlverdiilc,  N.  .1 . 


quality. 
FA  KM, 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Will  you  give  it  a  trial.'  Chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
OLD  ROC-K  FARM.  LENOX  DALE,  MASS. 

WYANDOTTE 

COCKERELS 

WE  IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  BARRON 

Wyandotte  eggs,  $8  per  15.  Leghorn,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 

10(1.  MAPJLEDALK  EGG  FA  KM,  Erin,  NY. 

WhHpWvanrfnt♦p<^-Q'mlit5'',”‘p',  ,!‘ws.  McConnell 

mmenjianuones  slniin.  closing-out  sale.  $i.50to 

$3  each.  OWNLAND  FARM.  Bax  497,  Sonlh  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

Uaiehim-rFrrnc  from  vigorous,  yvell-hred  Stock.  \V. 
naicnmgcggs  Wyandotte, Barred  and  Buff  Rocks, 

$2  per  15.  Order  early.  Or  S  C.  Muyer,  Lansdale,  Penna. 

White  Wyandottes  R,ir,0,-'-strnin’  Wll-ite  0r,,ine* 


Chicks. 


tons,  Kellerstrass,  Eggs,  Baby 

Bonnie  View  Poultry  Farm,  Montoomery,  N-  V 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  breeders  with  Trapnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  for  prices.  C.W. TURNER,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels”^1  "a f8M  yies 

orons,  farm-raised-  $2  and  $3.  L.  0-  Quioley,  Goshen,  N. Y. 

Big.Husky.Black  Langshan  BreedingCockerels,S5 

Eggs,  $2  per  15  Circular.  Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Guilford,  Ct 

Thoroughbred  Poultry  c\Le°i  v 

I‘4tg,  15,  $1;  40,  S2.  Catalog; free.  Henry  K  Mohr.  Qunkerlown-  Pi 

Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

DIICC  DrtOlfC— Cooks— Hens— C  o  c  k  er  o  I  s— 
DUrr  nGGIVO  jruxiet&,  FIELD, Somers,  Connecticut 

i  BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
/  S.  C.  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Route  2.  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

EGGS — Single  Cumb  Rhode  Island  Rods,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons.  $2.25  per  31):  $5  per  100.  Best  strains.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Pittsville,  Md 


Barred  Rocks 

Eggs,  $1  per  In;  $5  per  TOO.  Day-old  chicks,  fill  por 
10U.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


LOOK 


BARRED  ROCKS.  S.  C  R  I  REDS  AND  S.  C  W.  LEGHORNS 

Males  and  Females,  $2  up  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $0  per 
11)0.  JONAB  HAYNER,  Mgr.,  Livingston,  N  Y 

WlhPljBiMkRooh-M^arfKaaS 

order  now.  Mrs.  R.  C.  BEERS,  Ticonderogn.  N  Y. 

Utility  Barred  Rocks 

See  their  record  in  last,  year's  contest  at  Storrs,  Free 
rungs  cockcrnls.  Hatching  eggs. White  Leghorn  cock- 
eiels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Bruoklield  Center,  Conn. 

“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets') 

A  few  snappy  barred  thoroughbreds  at  interesting 
prices  to  make  room  for  mating  puns.  Price  list  of 
stock  andeggs  on  request.  Dr.  Hayinan,  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Parks’  Bred-to-Lay  B.  Rocks 

eggs,  $1  50  per  15;  $7  per  100 .-  chicks,  $10  per  1 0f) ; 
liens,  $2.  BYW00D  POULTRY  YARDS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  total  production  of  the  fifteenth 
week  is  2,020.  This  is  105  eggs  less  than 
last,  week,  but  it.  is  702  more  than  were 
laid  in  the  corresponding  weelv  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  last  year 
up  to  and  including  the  fifteenth  week 
was  23*311;  this  year  the  total  to  the 
same  date  is  27,028;  or  4,317  more  than 
were  laid  lit  the  same  date  last  year. 

This,  week  the  highest  record  yet  made 
in  this  contest,  was  made  by  A.  W.  Hum- 
pry’s  pen  of  K.  1.  Heels,  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  score  of  52  eggs  laid  by  the 
above  pen  is  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  score.  Obed  G.  Knight’s  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  laid  III,  and  Tom  Harr 
ron’s  Wyandottes  laid  40,  A.  TL  Poun¬ 
dage's  pen  of  R,  T.  Hods  laid  45,  Clms  O. 
Polhemus’  Reds  laid  44,  and  Fatherland 
Farm’s  Reds  also  laid  44.  Sixteen  peus 
of  different  breeds  laid  40  eggs  or  over, 
including  Mottled  Ancouns  and  I>l:ick 
Rhindauders,  but  not  a  single  pea  of 
White  Leghorns  reached  that  number. 
Torn  Rarrnn’x  White  Wyandottes  still 
lead  all  other  pens  in  total  production, 
score  501,  with  .Tides  F,  Fruucais'  liar  red 
Iloeks  second,  score  5, '10.  and  Obed  (i. 
Knight’s  White  Wyandottes  third,  score 
515. 

The  little  chick  season  is  nearly  upon 
us,  and  there  is  usually  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  from  beginners  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  feed  and  what  to  feed  the 
chicks.  Below  arc  a  few  rations  that 
have  given  good  results.  First  day  after 
hatching  feed  nothing;  hut.  dip  the  chick's 
beak  a  few  times  in  sour  milk. 

First  week:  Hard-boiled  egg,  bread 
crumbs,  oat  meal;  in  equal  parts;  all 
chopped  fine  together.  Feed  on  clean 
board  nil  they  will  eat  in  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes,  five  times  a  day.  (live  sour  milk, 
and  water  in  separate  dishes.  Granite 
ware  pans  one  inch  deep,  with  one  inch 
mesh  poultry  netting  stretched  over  the 
top.  lets  the  chick  get  at  the  milk  or  water 
without  getting  wet.  Keep  fine  grit,  or 
sand  where  they  can  get  it. 

One  to  five  weeks.  Kipuil  parts  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  corn  meal,  oatmeal, 
mixed  and  fed  dry  in  hopper.  Also  any 
good  commercial  chick  feed  in  litter.  If 
litter  is  lacking,  a  heap  of  clean  sand 
with  the  grain  mixed  all  through  it  will 
give  just  as  much  exercise.  Two  pounds 
of  fine  charcoal  and  half  noand  fine  salt 
should  he  added  to  each  100  pounds  mash. 
Sour  or  sweet  milk,  and  water  before 
them  at  all  times. 

From  five  weeks  to  maturity.  75 1 mil 
parts  of  ground  oats,  middlings,  wheat 
bran,  eornmeal.  with  one-half  part  beef 
scrap,  one-fourth  part  bone  meal,  used  as 
a  masli  in  hopper.  Futial  parts  wheat 
and  cracked  corn  fed  in  litter.  (Jril.  fresh 
water  and  charcoal  provided  at  all  times. 

The  week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks.  Week 

A.  Tt.  TTnM.  CiHUlfi-tient .  T5 

Mrs.  Andreas  Br.fbks,  New  York......  22 

Frank  T,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  27 

Jules  F.  Franenis,  L‘.ng  Island .  31 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . .  25 

l-’nirrtelds  Farms.  New  Hampshire....  20 

O,  A.  Foster,  California  . . .  23 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  20 

Book  Bose  Farm.  New  York .  35 

Monfleluj*  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio .  31 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  f’onncetient  .  211 

Branford  Farm.  Conner Hent  .  42 

Albert  T.  Lenzeii,  Massachusetts .  31 

Keweennh  Farm.  Mas--,cinisetts .  35 

llollistoii  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts. .  28 

Buff  Rocks. 


Tot  nl 
233 
14U 
2110 
530 
248 
370 
208 
341 
331 
351 


203 
348 
300 
243 
35  L 


A.  Hall,  Connecticut  . . 

Columbian  Rocks, 


32  22S 


Mrs.  George  1L  "Wilcox,  (Vnmeeticnt. . 

28 

131 

White  Wyandottes. 

Linn-  RiQteo  Farm .  Now  York . 

18 

253 

National  White  Wynn.  Glut*.  Fu . 

227 

Olied  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

49 

515 

)*,  W,  Backus.  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm.  . . 

V  ine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs,  K.  TV.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  F.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts. . . 

.3,  K.  Wnlson.  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Mursden  Cross  P.  l-'arm,  England" . 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .......... 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  X.  W.  Stillborn.  Massachusetts... 
<:.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  It.  Brum] ago,  Connecticut . 

ltillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont . 

llomer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York., - 

S.  <;.  Mel, can,  Connecticut  . .  . . 

Spring' Valo  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut 
Lull  ret  IIII1  Farm,  Rhode  Island  . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Humery,  New  Hampshire . 

!•'.  p.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan's  Hartohnat  I  teds,  Rhode  Island 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland  Farm,  7L  ssachiiselts . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . • 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  New  Jersey . 

W.  H.  Bums  tend.  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Massachusetts.... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia......... 

Jos.  Braudeuhiivg.  Michigan.......... 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  11.  Hall,  ConnctieVit . 

Iiraeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Ja.v  IT.  Ernisso,  Now  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York.. . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Rollln  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut. 

Wiml’sweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Francis  V.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  C.  Platt,  Pa . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York. 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Clias.  Heigh  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 


41 

25 

33 

4(1 

30 

33 

40 

30 

35 

40 


35  310 


4t;5 

238 

243 

417 

303 

210 

501 

428 

out 


.-■i 

1o 

4 


20 

45 

43 

27 

44 
25 
40 
30 
18 

40 

52 

32 

41 

53 
41 
35 

33 
38 
43 
32 
20 

11 

30 

21 

23 

30 

35 

23 

34 
2(1 
15 

28 
14 
20 
32 


318 

200 


370 

30(1 

442 

2118 

son 

147 

32<» 

175 

278 

270 

454 

303 

275 

200 

270 

459 

270 

158 

412 

325 

208 

311 

208 
202 
3  02 
174 
210 
283 
318 
142 
158 
311 
127 
410 
483 


February  20,  1916. 


.T.  Collinson.  England  .  20  359 

Mursden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  31  3(>2 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  2S  2SS 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  30  321 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut.  _  38  252 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont .  32  300 

Margaret  a  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  20  152 

Branford  Farm  Connecticut .  2i  205 

Bnnifiird  T'arUi,  (\miivetieiit  .  18  245 

W,  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  29  25*3 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  38  302 

X.  W.  Hemli-jv.  Connecticut .  30  146 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  New  York  33  304 

Beorge  Phillips.  Connecticut  .  38  227 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  80  253 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  12  100 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois .  81  275 

Harry  Williams,  CoiRiectleut .  27  264 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  .  26  245 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  28  325 

Summer  Grow  Farm,  Ohio  .  22  173 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  E.  Hensley.  Michigan  .  12  88 

O.  I..  Magrcy.  Connecticut .  8  104 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  32  329 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  19  96 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Clnud'e  Clint  on.  New  Jersey .  43  292 

Elmwood  Faro  New  York  .  26  194 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  31  213 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregou .  32  349 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells.  Rhode  island .  13  135 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . 41  269 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poultry  Troubles 

First,  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
disinfectant  for  henhouses  (price  consid¬ 
ered)  V  If  crude  carbolic  acid  and  kero¬ 
sene  were  used  wlntt  proportion  should 
they  be  mixed,  and  how  often  do  you  rec¬ 
ommend  ,  spraying  henhouses  regularly 
and  in  case  of  colds  or  roup  how  often? 
2.  What  is  the  best  remedy  to  cure  cases 
of  roup,  and  do  you  consider  hens  with 
eye  or  head  swollen,  may  or  may  not  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  nose,  may  or  may  not  have 
any  cankers;  no  roup  smell,  head  hot, 
combs  natural  color,  apparently  no  appe¬ 
tite,  cases  of  roup?  Ts  it  possible  for 
liens  to  have  roup  without  any  swollen 
parts  or  cankers,  and  no  discharge  from 
the  nose?  I>o  von  believe  roup  germs  fly 
in  the  air  or  are  given  only  through  drink 
and  feed  from  discharge  from  a  sick  bird? 
Should  you  consider  fowls  that  had  a 
slight  discharge  from  nose,  possibly  slight 
swellings  (no  canker)  or  rank  smell,  that 
had  been  treated  for  colds  a  few  days  and 
apparently-  cured,  all  right  to  put  back 
with  flock,  and  used  as  breeders?  3. 
What  do  you  believe  to  he  the  trouble 
with  hens  that  have  the  appearance  of 
health  (large  red  combs)  and  will  merely 
sit  on  tin*  roost  or  around  in  the  corners 
for  days,  apparently  no  ambition  or  ap¬ 
petite,  hut  look  as  if  they  ought  to  lay  an 
egg  every  (lay.  After  several  days  comb 
gradually  gets  darker  and  wilts  down 
some  and  in  time  I  think  many  die.  Can 
you  give  the  cause  ami  a  remedy?  4.  Are 
there  any  germ  destroying  properties  in 
crude  kerosene  oil?  I  can  get  crude  kero¬ 
sene  oil  here  for  J ‘2  cents  per  gallon  and 
regular  kerosene  is  101, 4  cents;  which 
would  you  recommend  for  spraying? 

New  York.  w,  ix.  D. 

1.  Probably  the  best,  disinfectant  for  hen¬ 
houses,  price  considered,  is  freshly  made 
whitewash,  made  from  unslaked  lime.  If 
not  the  best,  it  is  good  enough.  Carbolic 
acid  is  too  expensive  now  to  use  in  any 
large  quantity.  Mixed  with  kerosene  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  part  crude 
carbolic  acid,  it  is  a  most  excellent  spray 
or  paint  to  kill  vermin  about  perches,  nest 
boxes,  etc.  Carbolic  acid  comes  in  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  differing  in  price.  Henhouses 
whitewashed  twice  yearly  and  sprayed  for 
vermin  as  often  as  careful  search  revealed 
any  should  lie  kept  in  good  condition.  2. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  some 
cases  of  severe  colds  and  true  roup.  The 
evidently  greater  severity  of  roup  with 
more  foetid  discharge  and  greater  mor¬ 
tality  will  usually  distinguish  the  two 
diseases.  Simple  swelling  of  the  head, 
eyes,  etc.,  with  nasal  discharge  and  other 
evidences  of  an  inflammatory  catarrhal 
condition  docs  not  always  indicate  true 
roup;  milder  symptoms  are  slill  less  indi¬ 
cative  of  that  disease.  True  roup  is 
caused  by  a  specific  germ  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  fowl  to  another  by  direct 
contact  or  indirect  contact  through  the 
medium  of  utensils  used  in  feeding  or  for 
drinking  water.  The  theory  of  air  borne 
infection  in  any  disease  is  coming  to  be 
less  positively  held.  No  fowl  having  once 
offered  from  a  very  debilitating  disease 
should  he  used  in  the  breeding  pens.  The 
utmost  possible  in  vitality  is  none  too 
much.  The  best  cure  for  true  roup  is 
deep  burial.  3.  Hens  dying  as  you  indi¬ 
cate  frequently  do  so  from  those  vague 
conditions  known  as  “liver  trouble.”  Con¬ 
finement  and  heavy  feeding  on  rich  foods 
are  largely  responsible.  4.  Kerosene  oil 
is  not  ranked  as  a  chemical  disinfectant, 
though  it  may  be  a  physical  destroy tr  of 
germs.  The  addition  of  carbolic  acid 
makes  a  germ  destroyer  of  it  and  its  oily 
properties  make  it  fatal  to  vermin.  I  do 
not  know  that  refined  kerosene  has  any 
advantage  over  the  crude,  but  it  is  more 
easily  obtained  and  sprays  better;  being 
of  lighter  body,  it  is  not  as  lasting,  how¬ 
ever.  M.  B.  D. 


Officer  :  “How  is  this,  Murphy — the 
sergeant  complains  that  you  call  him 
names?”  Private  Murphy:  “Plaze,  suit, 
I  never  called  him  any  names  at  all.  All 
I  said  was,  'Sergeant,*  says  I,  ‘some  of 
us  ought  to  be  in  a  menagerie !’  ” — Lon¬ 
don  Punch. 
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Week  ending  Feb  lS,  1916 

ment  is  intentional  and  not  accidental 
the  price  will  crawl  up  toward  the  top 
of  the  range,  and  a  way  will  open  to 
still  higher  classes-  of  trade  if  it  is 
thought  worth  while. 

Onions  continue  very  low.  new  cabbage 
and  southern  salads  selling  well  when 
sound,  but  many  are  frozen  and  worth¬ 
less. 


Potatoes  Long  Island,  bbl . 3  75  @  too 

J  erspy  .  2  75  @  3  25 

Maine  . . . . ,'i  all  @  till! 

Sta  te . . . .  .......  3  25  @  n  51) 

Horm mill,  bbl .  4  00  (a  7  i.O 

Swout  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  bbl .  ....  I  0J  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  <3  1  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . ...  8  @  IV 

Carrots,  bbl .  100  @  2  UO 

Cucumbers,  bu .  4  00  @  4  50 

Hothouse,  <10*, . .  .  75  @125 

Cab buge.  ton . 8  00  @11  no 

New  Sonthorn.bbl .  1  00  <8*  1  75 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl,  basket .  75  @2  50 

Onions.  State  .  100  lb.  bag  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Conn.  V alley,  bag  .  2  U0  @  2  50 

Peppers,  hu .  . 1  50  @  2  25 

Peas,  bu . . .  1  00  @3  50 

Radishes,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Hot  bouse.  100  bunches .  3  00  @  4  50 

Spinach,  bbl  . .  1  00  @1  75 

Kale,  bbl  .  15  @  1  00 

Leeks.  100  bunches . .  1  50  @2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Roiuaine,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  3  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  10  @  1 

Rutabaga, .  75  @  1  25 

New.  H'n  bbl .  1  00  @  1  5j 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  2  Ul)  @40 

Squash,  old,  bbl . 1  75  @20 

New,  bn . .  2  00  «i  2  50 

Tomatoes,  G-Ukt.  crate .  .  1  00  @  3  50 

Hothouse,  lb. . . .  ....  10  ®  25 

Water  Cress.  100  bundles  .  1  50  @  2  0C 

Rhubarb,  hothouse.  tloz.  bunches. ...  40  @  00 

Mushrooms.  Ib .  20  &  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00  @  S  U0 


II A  Y  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @20  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  50 

No.  3 . IS  00  @20  UU 

Clover  mixed . hi  00  @22  50 

No  grade  . 10  00  @1100 

Straw.  Uye, . 14  U0  @16  U0 


GRAIN 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  50  ffl 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  So  @  87 

Flour,  earlots.  at  N.  T.  bbl .  5  75  @  6  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush..... .  .  55  @  0  50 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  I  07  @108 


HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 


.  10 

@ 

12 

.  10 

@ 

12 

.  12 

® 

15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 

.  2 

($ 

<& 

4 

15 

.  7 

@ 

8 

Feppcraiint  Oil . 

. . .  1  60 

@  2 

25 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest-  or  lowe  : 
prices  noted  here  but  represent  produo 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  dor. . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Online  rv  grades . 

Cold  Storage  . . 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  Ib . . . 

Tub.  choice . 

Oh:  s  roasting,  lb.  . . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  ib . 

Fricassee.  It . . . 

Turkeys . . . . 

Fowls  . . . 

Leg  of  lamb. . . 

Lamb  chops . . . 

Roasting  beef . . . 

Pork  cboiis  .  . 

Loiu  of  pork  . .  .  . 

Lettuce,  bead . 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Apples,  dor . 

Cabbage,  head  . . . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 
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Egg  Questions 

1.  Can  I  tou  ,  fertile  egg  or  not  before! 
putting  it  into  the  machine?  How  much 
should  nn  egg  weigh?  2.  Is  a  tested  egg 
at  six  days  good  to  ii.se?  M.  Does  the 
moon  have  anything  to  d  -  with  hatching 
or  setti’  g?  Borne  hatch  the  chicks  in  full 
or  new  moon  or  first  quarter,  but.  do  not 
set  a  machine  in  last  quarter  <r  have  the 
chicks  horn  3  .  last  quarter.  4.  Now  long 
can  I  keep  an  egg  before  setting?  1  turn 
every  day  until  the  incubator  is  ready  or 
I  have  enough  eggs.  5.  Is  there  any  way 
to  feed  hens  or  pullets  so  they  will  not 
eat  eggs?  I  feed  meat  scrap,  grit  is  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  and  so  is  charcoal. 
G.  Will  pullets  that  start  laying  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  lav  wle-v  eggs  are  high  this  com¬ 
ing  (i  inter  or  will  they  stop  after  the 
Summer  is  gone  by?  h.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  No;  even  the  white-shelled  eggs  can¬ 
not  be  tested  out  before  the  fourth  day. 
2.  A_  tested -out  egg  is  not  like  a  fresh  one. 
but  is  considered  by  many  people  as  fair¬ 
ly  good  for  omelets,  scrambling  and  in 
genera1  cooking.  3.  The  great  hatcheries 
pay  no  attention  to  the  moon  Idea.  If 
there  were  anything  in  it.  they  should 
have  found  it  out  b.v  this  time  v.\.n  their 
continual  experiments  in  hatching.  4. 
The  fresher  the  eggs  the  better  after  the 
_  week.  Eggs  may  be  set  when  three 
to  six  weeks  old,  but  the  older  the  eggs 
above  ten  days,  the  poorer  the  hatch, 
other  things  being  equal.  A  cool  base¬ 
ment  or  cellar  way  will  keep  them  fresh 
as  long  as  anywhere.  5.  Egg  eating  and 
•several  other  bad  habits  are  due  to  over¬ 
crowding.  They  stop  it  when  given  wide 
range  in  the  open  season,  and  do  not  get 
it  again.  Feeding  seems  to  make  little 
difference.  A  soft  egg  will  sometimes 
start  the  linbit,  or  eggs  broken  in  over¬ 


crowded  nests.  In  Winter,  a  darkened 
ore  an b  still  darker  nests  will  usually 
stop  most  of  the  trouble,  (father  the 
eggs  often.  G.  The  pullets  will  lay  some 
eggs  in  Winter  as  yearlings,  depending 
on  conditions  and  individuality,  but  the 
main  dependence,  is  on  pullets  hatched 
early  this  year.  G.  b.  f. 


Cockerels  for  Breeding 

i  have  20  roosters,  well  developed, 
hatched  June  28,  1915.  Would  it  injure 
these  birds,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to 
use  these  roosters,  when  seven  months 
old,  with  two-vear-old  hens,  for  breeding 
purposes  this  Spring?  They  are  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  I,  T. 

New  York, 

ff  these  cockerels  have  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for  so  as  to  reach  full  devel¬ 
opment  for  their  age,  they  may  be  used  in 
the  breeding  pen  for  the  coming  season.  It 
would  be  best,  if  practicable,  to  keep  them 
by  them v ’'•(.*  until  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs  are  needed  for  hatching,  but 
they  should  not  be  closely  confined  and 
fed  exclusively  upon  fattening  foods,  like 
corn.  AX.  b.  D, 


Oil-heated  Brooder 

IIow  can  I  use  an  oil  stove  heater  +0 
advantage  in  brooding  young  chickens? 
What  size  brooder  will  be  required  for 
500  chicks?  C.  E. 

Now  Y  .-’r. 

!i  is  possibl  tha.,  an  oil  stove  could  be 
used  as  are  th  •mrll  coal  stoves  in  coal- 
heated  brooder  ut  do  not  know  of  ny 
tha  have  been  iiecessfuily  tried  out  for 
this  purpose.  Thor  \s  acre  danger  in 
tlu  use  of  oil  .as  Lu.e.  aud  I  think  that 
ym  \.oi:ld  better  atisfied  with  one  of 
the- -several  ell-known  coal  heated  brood¬ 
er  adapted  to  th  are  A  500  chicks,  or 
mere,  in  on  lock.  A  orooder  house  10 
feet  square  will  care  io  500  chicks  in  one 
flock  '  *  ;  coal  heater  i  employed.  A 
larger  house  is  better  and  smaller  ones 
hav  beer.  used.  M.  B.  d. 


Damp  Houses 

I  have  about  500  hens,  and  am  only 
getting  15  to  18  eggs  per  day.  I  have 
two  henhouses,  one  20x40  and  the  other 
20x30.  I  have  ventilators  2xG  feet  in 
th  front  covered  with  cloth,  which  7 
leave  pen  all  day  unless  it  storms,  and 
hou;  :  are  so  damp  that  the  hens  have 
ce1  s,  and  s  rn  have  sore  eyes ;  they 
swell  abut  nd  hard  cheesy  chunks  form 
in  them.  My  houses  are  up  from  the 
ground  so  T  banked  them  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  ix  Ic  ep  the  floors  warm.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this  dampness,  and 
what  would  you  do  for  the  sick  ones?  I 
have  225  aci  or  haul,  21  cows  and  can¬ 
not  make  ends  meor  What  would  vOu 
advise  me  to  do  to  make  a  better  incou.  v 
I  have  clay  laud  a  little  rolling,  but  can 
be  w  .1.  -4  to  a  good  advantage. 

New  York.  m.  j.  k. 

If  your  nmiltry  Louses  are  damp,  it  is 
evidence  that  tne  means  for  ventilation 
are  not.  adequate  to  their  task,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  method  used.  Probably 
these  houses  face  the  south  aud  have 
glass  windows  besides  the  cloth  covered 
openings  of  which  you  speak.  If  so, 
see  that  nil  other  sides  of  the  building 
are  made  airtight,  then  open  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  side  and  leave  them 
open.  Don’t  depot:.',  upon  cloth  covered 
openings;  they  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  A  curtain  of  any  kind  of  cloth 
that  cau  he  dropped  in  front  of  the 
perches  on  Zero  nights  will  save  the 
combs  of  the  fowls;  their  own  activity 
will  protect  flic:/,  m  the  daytime.  When 
storms  drive-  directly  into  the  windows, 
close  them  temporarily  but  open  them 
again  as  soon  as  possible  and  leave  them 
"lien.  Remove  the  sick  liens  from  the 
flock  and  _  place  them  by  themselves  in 
dry,  comfortable  quarters  where  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  recover.  Tf  any 
arc  evidently  seriously  affected  aud  have 
a  foul  smelling  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  kill  and  bury  them.  Add  permau- 
ganati  >f  potash  to  the  drinking  water 
of  all  the  fowls,  giving  them  as  strong  a 
solution  as  tiny  will  drink;  a  teaspoon- 
fill  to  the  gallon,  or  more,  These  sore 
eyes,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  close,  damp 
and  possibly  dirty  quarters.  They  are 
inevitable  unless  the  buildings  are  kept 
clean  and  reasonably  free  from  moisture, 
which  Litt  r  means  that  moisture  must 
not  be  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  col¬ 
lect  on  the  walls  as  frost  on  cold  days. 

If  I  could  successfully  advise  people 
how  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  farm,  I 
should  be  too  popular  to  be  comfortable; 
but,  bless  your  heart,  a  year  isn't  long 
enough  to  find  out.  where  you  are  making 
mistakes.  Farming  is  a  business  that 
has  to  be  learned,  and  lessons  of  this 
kind  have  to  be  paid  for  by  some  one ; 
fortunate  is  1; lie  mat'  who  isn’t  trying  to 
pay  for  the  farm  A  the  same  time* ;  225 
acres  of  land.  21  cows  and  500  liens 
should  certainly  provide  a  living  for  one 
family,  but  all  these  can  as  easily  run  a 
man  into  debt  as  provide  him  with  an  in¬ 
come.  IIow  to  make  them  do  the  latter 
is  a  question  Unit  must  he  solved  by  each 
man  for  himself.  Tile  solution  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  “management”  but,  to 
most  of  us,  the  ability  to  manage  suc¬ 
cessfully  comes  only  after  long  training 
and  many  hard  knocks,  and,  after  we 
have  acquired  it,  we  can’t  pass  it  on  to 
some  one  else.  yi. 


TheGasoline£ngine 
on  the  Farm 


Building  Book  Coupon 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


In  deciding  where  yoe  wi"  vour  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  na'-  c.u-  orincipal  considerations  in 
mind.  viz. :  1  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
lay.  3  Seasonable  price  4.  Honest  treatment. 
O  iock  and  business  methods  fulfill  these  cnrdilipns 
'  o  illustrate  our  flock  of  1000  pullets — Barron-Young 
strain  were  layine  300  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
ncttcil  us  65c.  per  do?.,  wholesale.  By  Fen,  I5»lv  'hey 
were  laying  100.  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  of  Fehruar- 
haven't  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  aem. 
But  seud  for  our  circular  HUd  read  the  expeneneewofoth 
ers-witli  our  Ktoek.  Rend  particularly  i >«  1‘hjc i«,pli  headed 
•‘200-eoo  bona,  and  such.”  It  •nay  heiriR  Up  ideas  you 
hadn’t  emisidiu-cd  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H  PENNY  MnttHnck,  N  V 


Pearl  Grit  is  nn  extra  roc  pro- 

(dueer.  Extra  r-gK*  inoronne  ocg 
iruncy.  ’I’ho  extra  money  more  than 
pays  for  1‘cnrl  Grit.  Deers  eay  no, 
aud  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  The 
rcrmoti  Is,  IT  l‘AYS,  Wo  want  yon  to 
write  ns  today  tor  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  booklet  treo.  ' 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
46S.  Cleveland  {Street,  l*ii|«a,  Ohio 


fPlARl  — O 
PCdCtOV 

kVrAT  <*• 
Xntsinny 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 


Retie,  Rocks.  Wyandotte*,  I*etrhpMiny  MhinrcM,  A  neon  as  ot  uigh 
e«t  qualttlcA  and  M.tr  eet:  prod  action  at  appealing  pr\c«-8.  Send 
for  cAUlojrue.  Clyde  Chick  H.tTGHKXtY,  Box  21  R,  Clyde,  Ohio 


HATCHING  EGOS  -  £7  per  hundred 

C'Mretul’y  Selected  Eggs  from  our  own  brooding  pen  of 
htgn  record  layers.  90 £  Fertility  guiiranteed. 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $15  per  hundred 

VifcforouK  Purebred  dajr-old  chicks  hutched  right 
lYnm  eggs  from  <?ur  best  trap-nested  breeders?.  A  full 
fount  of  bust  ling  vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  at 
your  express  depot. 

lYumpt  a«*  livery,  quality  and  fair  dealing 
H!‘o  tho  foundation  of  our  business 
Wintringham  Park  Poultry  Farm,  -  *  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks-Hatching  Eggs 

Trap  nested  Whit.n  Rock*.  Stnte  tasted  for  W7  Di 
nrrhea.  All  3Iale«  from  200-261-Eek  hen*.  Pricelist 
free.  NOB  SCOT  EGG  FARM,  NOBSCOT.  MASS 


S.  C.  White  leghorn  l’nllnte— April  hatched 
$1.25;  yearling  hens,  $1.50  Hatching  eggs.  $5  per 
hundred.  Cornell  Strain  P.  J.  6illit,Sprmo  Valley, N.Y 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  a,,  i  Young's  White 
Leghorns.  Farm  rnisoii,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  $15  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  oar  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  sny  about  our  stock. 

Shady  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  ,  Bolton,  Mass. 


-Pay-Old  Chicks  and  E; 

HAMPTON  S.  PITTSTOWN,  ► 


Black  Leghorn 


POULTMMEH,  »TTEIITIOH;-«BS.'.,,cc£khfr 

sale  each  week  commencing  March  1.  Prioe.  115  fo- 
100.  Write  for  circular.  The  Elmore  farm,  Bridacnnri.  Can 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

strain.  Greatest,  la.'  ers  of  large  white  eggs,  $5  per 
100.  MOT'LL  POULTRY  FARM.  Harnmoi.ton,  N.  J. 


Wyandotte  Breeders i 

from  best  pen  exported  by  Barron.  $5  each.  Egg 
pedigree  furnished.  TEASI.KY,  Chkshhck.  Conn 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Mammoth  Fmrfpn  Gupqn  1 »K|n  Ducks,  White  Atn. 

mdonnuin  LUlUBil  UobSfl  (,.m  (iuineas.  Rock,  R.  I 

Red.  OaJttpines,  Minorcan,  Leghorns,  Wvaudottes 

Mapl't  Cove  *\)til?ry  Varda,  R.  2,  Athena,  Pa 


Breeder  aud  Importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively,  A  few  pnllets  and  cockerels  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  and  January  at  Missouri  Egg  Contest, 
Eggs  for  hatching.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nulley,  N.  J 


Cook’s  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Ducks  exhibition11  and 

laying  strain.  Interesting  booklet  with  prices 
stock  and  eggs  free.  IRVING  COOK.  Munnsvillc.Ncw  York. 


PARKS’  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  i  he  Official  World  Record  LnvineStrninb  of  AMER¬ 
ICA.  (NOLAND.  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.  EGGS  AND 
CHICKS  for  sale,  and  the  5ioet,  Practical  Catalog  ever 
printed,  "UTILITY  FACTS, "  lfrco.  J.  »,  CAUKS,  llox  r,  Altoona,  Pa. 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DU CKS— Kggs,$l  .50  pai  12 
J.''  per  50.  Also  drakes.  <i«u.  F.  Williamson,  Klaudt-i-s,  N.  i 


HTILITY  LEGHORN  BREEDERS!  White  Leghorn  cocks  and 
V  cockerels,  $5  each.  America's  best  laying  strain, 
as  proved  by  International  Egg  Laying  Contests. 

Particulars  inrnishod.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Connecticut 


of  a  book  every 

jSSjjsS  farm  borne  ought 

selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 

directions  a 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  ro 
530  pages.  Nearly  ISO  engravings. 

This  book  will  o..  sent  to  uny  address  prepaid  — 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,,  N  2, 


Turkeys  forSale 

winners.  Address.  Mrs.  J  AS  H.  BENEDICT,  Wisner,  N.Y. 


S4  per  10.  It.  C.  Red  Eggs,  5 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE 


per  15.  Shropshii-e 
Gettysburg,  Penn  a. 


XTTR  KTTTYS  Will  exchange  Mammoth  Bronze 
AJTvxVIN  J  O  (gobblers  for  turkey  h tins.  PER. 
C1IKKON  MARE  for  sale — black;  aged  seven; 
weighs  about  sixteen  hundred;  without  a  fault. 
L  E.  MINARD,  •  BOONTON.  N.  . 


rURKEYS  BrT'n'io 

ho:ee breeding  stock.  A.  R.  Manson. Bresie  Corner:  N.Y. 


Fctct*  ^ Purebred  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $,j 

UsgSUUOalc  per  dozen.  Cnlurnwan  Plymouth 
Rocks.  $3,  or  two  dozen  for$5.  W.  L.  Gay,  Lime  Rock,  Cl. 


Wkte«»ll»MT.rt*ii»7^«,,ia~S"iJ*gs- 

isfaction  guaranteed.  H.W.  Anderson, StEwartstown.  Pa, 


WWteHolhndTnA.ynM^tiS^ 

audotte  cockerels,  (Barron  Strain);  March  hatch; 
strong,  vigorous  birds.  RICHARD  KFIF,  Cranhury,  N.  J. 


Oid  barn  and  shedb  on  George  Mixter 
farm.  Hardwick.  Massachusetts, 
made  weatherproof  and  as  attractive 
US  w  hen  new  by  covering  roof  and 
sides  with  RU-BER-OIT  Roofing. 


Make  Old  Buildings  New 


Keep  them  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer;  protect  their 
against  Cre,  weather  and  decay  by  covering  both  roofs  and  sides  with 

Pronounced  “RU"  as  in  RUBY-  —  te00* 


COSTS  MORE 

It  is  the  original  smooth-surfaced 
ready-to-lay  roofing,  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  for  23  years.  Hundreds  of  build¬ 
ings  roofed  with  RU-BER-OlQ  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  waterproof. 

HU-BER-OID  is  waterproofed  with 
a  compound  containing  high  grade 
animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
wK  cannot  crack  or  run.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  tar  or  asphaltic  oils. 

Farm  Building  Books  Free 

Our  Bam  Bi  ?!<•  gives  plans  for 
different  types  of  barns,  “Roofing 
a  Home”  shows  how  to  lay  hand¬ 
some  wear-proof  roofs.  “Building  I 
a  Poultry  House”  gives  practical  | 
building  plans.  Mail  the  coupon,  a 


WEARS  LONGER 

PU  •ber-OIQ  is  also  made  in  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  Tile  Red  and 
Copper  Grnen  JKa-lor-oid).  It  is  sold 
oy  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  re¬ 
cently  enjoined  imitators  from  using 
the  word  “Rubberoid  or  any  sirn  lar 
name  as  the  trade  name  or  brand  of 
their  roofing.  ” 

Ru  -ber-OIQ  Roofing  has  more  than 
300  imitators.  Be  sure  you  get  tbv. 
genuine.  Look  for  the  “Ru-ber-oid 
Man”  on  every  roll. 


The  Standard  Paint  Co.,  575  Wool  worth  Plug..  N.Y.  City 

Send  me  samples  of  Hu-bhr-oio  asd  the  hooks  opposite 
which  I  mark  X.  I  intend  to  roof  a _ 

CRootlng  a  Home  CTBuildinq  Your  Owt,  Sarage 

□Building  a  Poultry  House  □Covering  Your  Factory 
|  DBuilding  a  Bungalow  CArtislic  Rools 
■  CBuilding  a  Barn  U  a  dealer,  check  nereD 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Again  we  caution  our  readers.  Don't 
pay  your  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  any  representative  of 
the  Iliggins  Circulation  Bureau,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


Tough  as  Rawhide 
Comfortable  as  an 
Old  .Shoe 

Man,  here  are  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  that  will  stand  up  un¬ 
der  severe  strain  and  hard  usage. 
v  They  will  continue  to 
wear  long  after  ordi¬ 


nary  goods  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  scrap 
heap.  It’s  because 


I  AMBertvillF 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


is  made  of  the  very  finest  rub¬ 
ber  that  money  can  buy.  The 
forty  years’  reputation  back  of 
these  boots  is  founded  on  quality 
— quality  in  materials,  quality 
in  manufacture. 

Note  the  heavy  red  soles  of  the 
styles  shown  here,  the  reinforced 
toes  and  heels  and  the  solid  rubber 
ribs  that  add  greater  strength  and 
sturdiness.  If  you  want  to  know 
real  wear  and  comfort  in  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  ask  your  dealer  for  Lambert- 
ville.  If  he  doesn’t  sell  this  famous 
line,  send  us  his  name  and  we’ll 
quickly  see  that  you  are  supplied  at 
regular  prices. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  ^ 

COMPANY  -7L 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


I  shipped  one  case  eggs  to  B.  Cold- 
stein,  113  West  114th  Street,  New  York, 
and  received  payment ;  shipped  another 
and  cannot  get  pay  for  it.  He  says,  as 
you  will  see  by  enclosed  letter,  that  lie  is 
unable  to  pay,  but  be  continued  to  solicit 
shipments.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  try  to 
Collect  it.  Tt  was  rny  own  fault  that  I 
shipped  to  him.  But  please  warn  others, 
as  T  consider  him  a  beat.  u.  R.  T. 

New  York. 

If  Mr.  Goldstein,  or  anyone,  solicits 
your  shipments,  take  the  time  to  look  up 
the  financial  rating  and  save  these  losses. 
Mr.  Goldstein  claimed  to  be  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay,  but  would  settle  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Iu  the  meantime  he  has  had  the 
goods  and  the  use  of  the  money.  All  the 
farmer  gets  is  promises  and  experience, 
and  this  does  not  pay  his  bills. 


In  a  letter  of  a  subscriber  published 
in  this  department  some  time  ago  the 
statement  was  made  that  no  automobile 
manufacturer  had  built  any  cars  for  .T. 
II.  Bush  of  Chicago.  This  was  true  as 
far  as  the  subscriber’s  information  went 
and  ns  far  all  we  knew  at  the  time;  but 
in  the  meantime  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bush 
has  an  arrangement  with  a  manufacturer 
in  an  Eastern  State  to  supply  him  with 
cars.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  desires 
to  be  absolutely  fair  to  everyone,  and  we 
are  glad  to  make  this  unimportant  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  subscriber’s  statement.  It 
must  uot  be  interpreted,  however,  as  in 
any  sense  a  retraction  of  our  general 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bush’s  methods  and  his 
deceptive  advertising. 


I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  circular 
of  the  Ford  Tractor  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  wish  you  would  let  me  know 
if  they  are  all  right  or  not,  and  whether 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  Henry  Ford  Co., 
an  independent  company,  or  whether  they 
are  using  the  name  Ford  to  mislead  and 
catch  suckers,  Is  this  company  perfect¬ 
ly  reliable  and  safe  to  do  business  with? 
Are  their  tractors  dependable  and  built 
on  honor?  This  circular  was  handed  to 
me  with  the  offer  of  the  agency,  which  I 
would  like  if  everything  about  it  is  O.  K. 
If  I  were  only  buying  one  for  myself  it 
would  not  matter  nearly  so  much  to  me; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  offer  anything  to 
my  farmer  friends  until  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  what  it  should  be.  G.  e.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Ford  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit,  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  president.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  reported  in  the  press 
that  Mr.  Henry  Ford  had  plans  under 
way  for  the  building  of  farm  tractors 
leads  many  to  assume  that  he  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  Minneapolis  enterprise.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Ford  would  be  a  val¬ 
uable  asset  to  any  concern  manufactur¬ 
ing  self-propelling  machinery,  and  ap¬ 
parently  this  concern  is  willing,  by  their 
silence,  to  let  the  public  believe  the  wiz¬ 
ard  of  Detroit  is  behind  the  concern. 
The  name  of  no  individual  appears  on 
the  literature  before  us;  but  we  learn 
from  reliable  sources  that  W.  Bull  Ewing 
is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  concern.  It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Ewing  was  previously 
connected  with  a  Nicaragua  banana  plan¬ 
tation  promotion  and  other  investment 
schemes.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to 
sell  stock  iu  the  Ford  Tractor  Co.,  but 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  no 
satisfactory  farm  demonstration  of  the 
tractor  bus  been  given. 

The  tractor  is  subject  to  a  severe  and 
constant  strain  in  plowing  or  doing  other 
farm  work,  and  it  behooves  farmers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  carefully  the  ability  of  these 
cheap  tractors  to  do  what  is  claimed  for 
them  and  stand  up  under  the  work.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  expressed  their 
dissapointmetit  after  purchasing  a  trac¬ 
tor  because  it  would  not  do  what  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  it  would.  The  great 
trouble  lias  been  with  cheap  tractors  go¬ 
ing  to  pieces  under  the  strain  and  occa¬ 
sionally  some  farmer  has  bought  a  tractor 
under  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
whose  farm  is  entirely  unsuited  for  trac¬ 
tor  power.  Every  farmer  cannot  hope  to 
make  use  of  a  tractor,  but  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  farm  are  right  and  the 
acreage  large  enough  to  afford  it  a  good 
tractor  will  prove  a  thing  of  joy  forever. 


Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  daily  paper  which  read  about 
as  follows:  “Wanted,  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farms  that  are  for  sale,’’  giving 
a  western  address.  In  response  to  the 
advertisement  I  sent  them  a  description 
of  my  farm,  and  received  a  letter  from 
the  Northwestern  Business  Agency,  Ko- 
sota  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The 
letter  contained  printed  testimonials, 
blanks,  etc.  Their  plan  was  for  me  to 
send  them  a  fee  of  $5.  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  for  advertising,  and  to  pay 
postage  in  notifying  their  500  agencies. 
Their  commission  was  to  be  2%  and 
when  the  farm  was  sold  they  would  re¬ 
turn  the  $5.  Eater  I  received  another 
letter  urging  me  to  list  my  farm  with 
them  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  the 
foe  down  to  $2.f>0  and  guaranteeing  to 
sell  the  farm  in  six  weeks  or  take  no 
commission.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to 
take  up  with  their  offer,  but  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  more  anxious  for  the 
advance  fee  than  anything  else  and  also 
their  500  agency  story  seemed  pretty 
big.  W.  c. 

New  York. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Cooperative  Association.  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  selling  farms?  Are  they  all 
right?  It  seems  as  though  it  was  too 
cheap  to  be  good.  I  think  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  many  hard-earned  $5  from 
fanners,  and  they  are  using  the  mails. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  s. 

Both  the  Advertisers'  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  North  Western  Busi¬ 
ness  Agency  schemes  have  been  shown 
up  in  this  department.  The  principle  on 
which  both  are  based  is  the  old  Ostran¬ 
der  swindle  in  securing  a  fee  in  advance 
from  those  having  farms  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale.  No  matter  what  the  pre¬ 
text  for  asking  money  in  advance  of  the 
sale,  put  it  down  as  a  fake  and  a  fraud, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Indoor  Closet 


PER 


BE||l^»More  Comfortable  Health* 
H  rjjfjfij  ful  and  Convenient  than 
the  Out- Door  Privy 

II  I  IIKm  Eliminates  the  oppn  vault  and  cpbh- 
H  tmlM  I'""*,  breeding  (daces  f or  germs. 
m  (  P  IlnQk.  IIavo  a  'Turin ,  sanitary,  odorlesr 
|(AuJl|HB)  toilet  right,  in  your  house.  Ko  going 
out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  Stnto  Boards  of  Health. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Wowill  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  tbe  best  quality  red  or  brown 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 


upon  receipt  of  remittnune.  Wo  are  paint 
spei  iaiists  amt  can  supply  you  with  paint 
lor  any  purpose.  'J’rll  n«  your  wants  and  let 
ns  quote  you  low  prices.  We  can  stive  you 
money  by  shipping  direct  from  our  factory. 
.Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N  J. 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  n  chemical  process  in 
water  in  tho  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  ami  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO,.  208  ROWE  6LD0.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  th.  Ro  Ran  Wnahatand-'-ltot  and  Cold  MICH. 
Kuuirrit  Wutor  W  ithout  1  lumKmjr 


You  enn’t  make  yout  farm  pay  big  profits,  unless  your  buildings  are  properly 
built.  A  poorly-built  house  means  illness  and  discomfort.  A  poorly-built  barn 
and  stables  mean  unhealthy  stock.  Poorly-built  silos  and  sheds  mean  spoiled 
silage  and  rusted  machinery.  All  three  mean  constant  repair  work — an  endless 
outlay  of  money  which  ought  to  have  been  clear  profit.  You  save  many  dollars 
and  much  future  trouble  if  you  build  with 


North  Carolina  Pine 


An  attempt  to  obtain  a  fraudulent 
American  passport  for  another  party  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  arrest  of  Andrew  D.  Meloy, 
a  real  estate  operator  and  promoter  in 
Mexican  enterprises.  Meloy  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  R.  0.  Flower,  the  al¬ 
leged  stock  swindler,  whom  lie  testified 
against.  Meloy  is  known  to  have  ex¬ 
tensive  business  interests  in  Mexico,  and 
also  in  development  propositions  in  New 
Jersey  land.  One  enterprise,  the  Omiu- 
acevi  Tunnel  Company  of  Mexico,  of 
which  he  was  president,  was  declared 
bankrupt.  In  an  application  to  set  aside 
this  order,  it  was  alleged  that  the  public 
had  been  deceived  by  a  false  prospectus. 


“The  Wood  Universal ” 

1 1  is  tough,  yet  easily  worked  and  equally  as  durable  as  many  mineral  substances  often  advo¬ 
cated  for  farm  buildings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  woods  known  for  your  purposes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  can  get  it  easily  and  quickly  any  place  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Write  today  for  our 
1 60-page  book  on  Farm  Buildings.  It  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  and  you  will  find  it  crammed 
with  money -saving  hints.  Sells  regularly  for  one  dollar. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Virginia 


Norfolk 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fits 

ran  you  toll  mo  what  is  tho  mattor 
with  my  pigs?  I  had  six  about  fivo 
months  old,  nice  and  fat.  I  feed  rye 
chop  and  corn,  have  thorn  in  a  po¬ 
rno  tif  stable,  rye  straw  for  bedding.  One 
by  one  they  got  side  and  die.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  cough,  get  croupish.  diflieult  to 
get  breath  :  all  at  once  they  hack  and  fall 
over  on  their  back  and  tremble  all  over 
and  the  froth  runs  out  of  the  mouth.  It 
aets  just  like  fits.  After  that  is  over  they 
get  up  and  walk.  The  throat  seems  to 
swell  shut ;  it  seems  they  cannot  swallow. 
Then  they  gel  stiff  and  cannot  walk. 
Pennsylvania*  F.  w,  p. 

Over-feeding  and  oonfinoraorit  may 

bring  on  snob  attacks,  hut  worms  may  ho 
a  contribute ve  cause  and  it  is  possible 

that  quinsy  sure  throat  is  present  in  some 

cases.  Turn  the  pigs  out  for  abundant 
exercise  every  day.  See  that  the  bedding 

is  free  from  dust,  blit  clean  and  dry.  Feed 

roots,  green  feed  of  any  kind  and  light 

slop  of  milk,  wheat  middlings  and  a  little 
coni  meal  and  flaxseed  meal.  If  worms 
pass  in  the  manure  give  the  worm  medi¬ 
cines  often  prescribed  here.  a.  s.  a. 


FROM  PRODUCER  to  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

TIMOTHY.  OI.OVKIt.  MIX  IT)  &  ALFALFA 

HAY, STRAW  and  GRAIN 

Graded  ami  Inspected.  PAT  RONS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASS'N  OF  CAYUGA  CO„  Inc., 30  North  St.,  Auburn, N-Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


ALFALFA  TTAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  l’an-Ameriean.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKENBEUK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY,  $10  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Mechan- 
icsburg,  O.  First  quality.  H.  C.  ROGERS, 
Mechanics!)!) rg,  o. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  hero.  This  Rate  will 
he  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must,  bo  counted  as  part,  of 
tho  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  ether  live  stock  silver- 
rise  men  ta  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


HONEY — We  will  ship  yon  one  case  containing 
24  one -pound  boxes  of  fancy  light  •■lover 
honey  for  $3.60.  DEPT.  FOODS  &  MARKETS. 
204  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


HAMS  AND  RATON— Fig  hams,  home  cured  anil 
home  smoked;  tender  and  line  flavored,  25c. 
per  111.  delivered'.  A  postal  will  bring  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  SANDANONAH  farm,  Windham, 
N.  Y. 


ICE  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE— Supply  of  four¬ 
teen-inch  ice.  Power  elevator.  Team  ami 
tools.  Centrally  located.  W.  C.  JOHNSON, 
Owner,  Newtown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— \  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  out- 
lit.  consisting  of  six-inch  pumps  and'  three 
milking  units.  Never  "been  am-rated.  Perfect 
condition.  Will  -aoriflee  considerable.  B.  J. 

HI  NTING,  Wrightstown.  N.  J. 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  and  Syrup  place 
order  with  C.  J.  YODER,  Grautsrille,  Md. 


FRESH  EGGS  during  February.  34c.  per  dozen: 

transportation  prepaid'.  Address  BOX  54. 
Enstford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fire  engine,  Howe  Combined  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Water  Hand  Fire  Engine.  Two 

cylinder  pump,  having  all  working  parts  of 
solid  brass.  Cylinders  inches;  tnnk  gal¬ 

vanized  and  100-gallon  capacity.  Suction  hose 
3  inch  with  brass  strainer;  2  nozzles  and  usual 
equipment.  Condition  as  good  as  new.  Will 
sell  at  a  big  sacrifice,  as  town  has  purchased  a 
f 0.000  apparatus.  For  further  particulars  apply 
PEARL  RIVER  HOOK  &  LADDDEll  COMPANY, 
Pearl  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Miller  incubators,  240  egg  capa¬ 
city,  and  360.  price  $12  and  $15;  good  condi¬ 
tion.  BOX  172,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  stump  puller  all  complete, 
as  good  as  new;  cost  $35,  for  $20.  J.  T.  Me- 
LEAN,  Kennard,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant  fully  equipped;  pay¬ 
ing  proposition;  some  prize  winners.  THE 
RED  FARM.  Willtamstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  country  home,  130  acres; 

house  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  liarns, 
sheds,  orchard.  ROBERT  LINICE,  Barnard, 
Vermont. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  K1VENBURGH.  Muunsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  350  ACRES  FOR  SALE— At  auction  about 
April  1st,  located  Camden,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  to  close  estate.  Three  miles  from 
village,  on  State  road,  well  watered,  line  build¬ 
ings,  operated  ns  thoroughbred  Holstein  dairy 
farm  until  last  fall.  Full  particulars  on  request. 
ROBERT  E.  WILCOX,  Court  House,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


GOING  WEST — River  farm  148  acres,  on  State 
road.  All  modern  tjuildings;  well  equipped: 
one  mile  to  churches,  schools,  stations;  milk 
stntion  one-half  rnlle;  price,  $7,900,  BOX  J  SI , 
Savona,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  TRUCK  FARM  for  rent;  good  build¬ 
ings;  well  located,  MUNSON  STEVENS, 
Pcrkaqie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acre  fruit  and  truck  farm.  10- 
room  house,  gas,  water,  large  barns.  3  cellars, 
orchard.  8  acres,  grapes,  all  kinds  fruit:  good 
home  market.  20  minutes  to  P.  O.,  Normal 
School,  trolley;  small  payment.  IRA  WATSON, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  PLATE,  c.n  Harlem  Railroad,  three 
acres;  eight-room  house:  large  barn,  ice 
house;  fruit;  33,500;  easy  terms.  OWNER,  Box 
20,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  O  acres; 

8  room  house.  Houses  for  1,000  hens.  Incu¬ 
bator  cellar,  3,000  egg  capacity.  Fully  equipped. 
$5,500  cash.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— With  or  without  stock,  to 
rent  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  privilege 

of  buying.  Must  have  . . .  buildings  and  water 

supply,  and  be  near  good  market.  Address  IlOX 
107.  care*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


45  ACRES  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm,  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  2  miles  town.  Excellent  market.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Milk  12  cents  quart.  Price 
$7,500.  Address  CABOT,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — Good  dairy,  150  acres,  good  land, 
well  watered,  good  house,  new  up  to-date 
dairy  barn  and  bouse.  12  cent  Summer  milk, 
•r2.000;  summer  sales  last  two  seasons.  A.  I. 
BUSH,  Nlantte,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — (if -acre  farm,  about  25  in  timber, 
good  house  of  9  rooms,  barn  30x42,  poultry 
house  and  wood  shed,  orchard,  berries,  trout 
brook,  beautiful  view,  healthful  location,  splen¬ 
did  summer  home  at  Poterboro,  N.  II. .  80  miles 
from  Boston.  Write  for  photos  and  terms.  O. 
11,  SdHl'BERT,  90o  Summit  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — 193  acre  farm,  Central  New  York; 

40  head  stock,  4  horses  and  tools.  Address 
the  owner,  Id.  E.  RICHARDS,  Newport.  N.  Y. 

NEARBY  TRUCK  FARM— Easy  drive  to  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  market;  sixteen  acres;  no  build¬ 
ings;  $3,000,  half  cash.  BOX  Del,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acre  farm.  Price  $1,000. 
Address  W.  P.  MANLEY,  Brattloboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  and  lmy  farm,  105  acres  on 
State  road,  3  tidies  from  station  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad'.  800  White  Leghorn  hens  In  full 
laying;  3,000  egg  incubator  and  fully  equipped 
otherwise;  10-rootn  house  in  midst  of  l'oeono 
boarding  section;  lino  opportunity.  BOX  1100, 
GoUldsboru,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Well  equipped  poultry  farm,  Capo 
Cod.  JOHN  L,  HANDY,  513  Second  National 
Bldg.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


FRUIT  and  General  Farm  for  rent  on  shares, 
Mercer  County,  N.  J.  BOX  184.  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  In  Sutter  Co..  California, 
tinest  sandy  loam,  12  acres  .voting  orchard.  10 
acres  Alfalfa.  H.  T).  WORDEN,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —47  acres.  7  room  house,  ft 
barns,  4  chicken  houses  in  good  eqndltloo:  ex¬ 
cellent  for  poultry  or  general  farming;  level 
laud:  depot  2  Vi  miles,  $1,800.  A.  OURAPA, 
West:  Kingston,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALK-  150  acres  Alfalfa,  stock  and  grain: 

00  acres  bottom:  splendid  farm,  ideal  lorn- 
linn.  $10,000.  LOCK  BOX  425,  Athens.  Ohio. 

FOR  SAI  F — Farm  of  240  acres,  best  of  land, 
good  water,  plenty  of  hard  wood  timber,  10- 
room  house,  modern  barns,  farm  implements,  all 
new;  8  registered  Jersey  cows:  $1,500  buys  all. 

Also  one  of  200  acres,  2  big  barns,  10-room 
house,  plenty  of  good  water  and'  timber:  cut  40 
tons  of  good  hay  last  summer.  Price  $3,000. 

One  of  110  acres,  nice  barn;  no  house:  good 
land;  best  farm  in  the  State  for  the  money; 
$800.  BOX  101.  l  ire  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  ornnge  land  by  OWNER, 
707  W.  Washington  St.,  ilioenix,  Arizona. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acre  truck,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  one-half  mile  from  borough  Hue.  Water 
Gap;  1,500  feet  above  sea  level;  unexcelled  for 
summer  home,  E.  R.  FULLER,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Small  fruit,  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
fine  location,  'j  mile  from  post  office,  schools, 
churches,  electric  ears.  For  particulars  address 
R.  F.  I).  No.  02,  Springvale,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  in  Connecticut,  210-acre 
farm  with  stock,  machinery  and'  tools;  good 
buildings,  plenty  water,  near  railroad  station, 
schools,  and  stores;  sell  stcok.  BOX  170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRE  Poultry  Farm  for  sale,  33  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  200  fruit  trees,  line  view  of  Delaware 
valley,  1(4  mile  from  trolley,  village,  stores, 
ote.  Large,  2-story  0-room  frame  dwelling, 
telephone,  It.  In,  large  barn,  earriage  bouse, 
modern  poultry  house  innxgn  with  ll\in  feed 
room  attach  pdf,  brooder  louse  for  1 ,000  chicks, 
incubator  capacity  1,200  eggs;  spring  water  in 
nil  buildings:  300  I icghorn  pullets,  horse,  car¬ 
riages,  wagons,  engine,  feed  cutler,  saw,  small 
tools,  in  fact  everything  necessary  to  continue 
a  profitable  egg  business.  Write  for  price, 
WELLS  POULTRY  FARM.  Kiiibnersvillo.  Pa. 


SMALL  FARM  WANTED,  with  option  to  buy; 

must  have  good  buildings,  some  fruit,  reason¬ 
able  fare  to  N.  Y.  City;  will  buv  stock  and 
tools,  if  reasonable.  SHORT  COURSE,  Box  174, 
care  It.  N.-Y, 


FOR  SALE — 2C,  acre  farm,  new  8-room  cottage, 
good  outbuildings,  near  village  anil  It.  R.  sta¬ 
tion;  suitable  for  summer  boarders  and  chicken 
farm;  price  $3,500;  easy  terms.  Owner  C. 
REISC'li,  Tbompsonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  Central 
New  York,  25  acres;  would  carry  5  cows  and 
horse.  Ten-room  house,  basement  barn,  siln, 
modern  henhouse  for  50(1  hens,  garage,  wagon 
house,  etc.  Buildings  in  good  repair.  Excel¬ 
lent  water.  Priee  $l,(iiHt;  $500  down;  200  lien:: 
and  incubator  free  with  quielc  sale,  f Owner), 
AT, BERT  MAYNE,  Burlington  Flats,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant,  good  running  condi¬ 
tion;  am  making  20,000  daily.  Good  market 
for  output.  New  dwelling,  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  40  acres  land.  For  particulars  write 
LOUIS  LARSON.  Suffolk,  Yu. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 50  acres;  3  acres  wood,  good 
7  room  frame  house:  frame  bant  45x55,  4  miles 
to  It.  K.  station  and  good  live  town  with  2 
banks.  Pleasant  healthy  location:  daily  mails; 
telephone  service.  Price  $1,200;  $800  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  time.  EDWARD  HOGAN,  Wvalusing, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — East  Shore  Maryland  farm,  5  miles 
from  Salisbury;  72  acres;  00  in  cultivation, 
balance  in  woods:  good  9-room  dwelling:  all 
necessary  oulbousos;  4-:«tc  orchard;  mostly 
apples;  farm  in  line  shape;  splendid  chance  for 
good  man.  Price  low:  $4,500;  no  third  cash; 
balance  suit;  for  further  particulars  write  I.  S. 
WIN  FREE,  It.  3.  Salisbury.  Md. 


WANTED — Scotchman  and  wife,  who  have  been 
in  America  not  over  three  years.  Man  must 
l>e  exceptionally  good  In  the  care  of  sheep. 
Wife  must  be  tirst  class  dairy  woman,  capable 
Of  doing  her  own  milking,  She  must  be  exceed¬ 
ing  neat  and  painstaking  in  the  care  of  millc 
and  cream,  and  an  excellent  butter  maker.  Six 
cows  to  eare  for.  Both  man  and  wife  must  fur¬ 
nish  highest  references,  in  answering  state 
length  of  time  employed  in  former  places,  and 
number  of  sheep  cared  for.  Give  names  and 
addresses  former  employers;  state  age,  number 
in  family  and  wages  expected.  Position  is  in 
New  Hampshire:  good  wages;  permanent  tj 
right  party.  BOX  87,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  AMERICAN  with  superior  experience  in  nil 
brunches  of  farming,  desires  posit  inn;  mar¬ 
ried',  capable  and  reliable;  10  years’  at  present 
place.  BOX  160,  Walpole.  N.  II. 


WANTED — Experienced  beacf  gardener  April  1st, 
on  private  estate.  Must  be  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  sober  and  systematic.  One  who  lias  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vegetables,  imply  flowers, 
shrubs  and  lawns.  Address  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  ill  first  letter,  MANAGER,  Mearlowood 
Farms,  Cnzonovin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable,  iilduat  rious,  experienced 
until,  wlio  lias  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
understands  eare  of  all  live  stock,  horses  in 
particular.  Good  teaumter.  experienced  driv¬ 
ing  four  horses.  Tised  to  managing  olliers.  Ex¬ 
perienced  iu  repair  ami  upkeep  of  roadways;  a 
natural  mechanic,  capable  of  directing  or  doing 
any  kind  of  work  necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  a 
large  place.  .Must  be  a  Scotchman  wto  bas 
lived  iii  the  old  country  at  least  25  years. 
BOX  98,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  general  farm  in 
Central  New  York;  sober,  single,  experienced 
with  young  horses  Send  photo,  references,  age, 
experience  complete.  II  Yl.  I1UR8T,  K.  D.  9, 

Auburn,  N.  Y, 

c - - - - 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  gentle¬ 
man's  estate  or  farm  by  an  American,  married, 
experienced'  in  breeding,  feeding  and  eare  of 
pure  bred  stock  ami  A.  R.  work,  by  April  1st. 
BOX  159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  desires  position ;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  ponttryman  and  beekeeper; 
also  understands  farm  work :  references  given. 
PAUL  S.  PATTERSON,  Morsehends,  N.  Y.  U. 
No.  2. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  on  commercial  potil- 
trv  plant;  sober  nml  reliable.  References  fur¬ 
nished.  COMMERCIAL,  Box  108,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  N,  Y,  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  limn  (2ft),  desires 
position  on  successful  poultry  farm.  Three 
years'  experience.  Took  short  poultry  course  at 
Cornell  University.  PAUL  L.  WEINER,  Ilieks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  Automobiles  Wanted — Fords 
preferred.  Write  CLOYD  LAUVEIt,  McAlls- 
terville.  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  farm  on  very  favorable 
terms  Have  experience  and  small  capital. 
Might  exchange  services  for  use  of  farm,  BOX 
182,  cure  1{.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— A  job  on  fruit  farm,  can  milk,  drive 
team,  handle  farm  machinery,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  graduate  Ag.  School  (3  years  ago).  BOX 
ICO,  eare  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  to  assist  with 
general  housework  on  farm,  Address  MRS. 
WM.  WAItCCr,  West  Branch,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
fruit  nml  poultry  or  superintendent  of  grounds 
for  estate  of  institution,  agricultural  college 
gradual e;  experienced .  single.  Yankee;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed.  G'.  KENYON,  nadd'atn.  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on  small 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  married,  three 
children:  twelve  years’  references.  BOX  125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  experience  in  the 
handling  of  men.  the  cultivation  of  farm  crops, 
gardens,  lawns  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock, 
and  dairying,  desires  position  on  large  farm  or 
estate.  Farm  raised.  BOX  1G2,  Caro  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  married  man  twenty-eight 
years  old.  position  on  a  good  dairy  farm,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge.  Can  furnish  best  of 
referem-cs  regarding  character  and’  ability.  Will 
go  anywhere.  LESTER  P  BUSH,  1302  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass, 


WANTED — For  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  reliable 
single  man,  permanent  position,  general  farm 
work,  milker,  no  booze  or  cigarettes;  home  with 
owner;  state  wages  and  references  In  first  letter. 
S.  L.  BEEBE.  Alpine.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  married  herdsman, 
feeder  and  butter  maker.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  PATRICK  DONKGAN,  Storer  Farm.  Nor¬ 
wich.  Conn. 


WANTED — By  Cornel!  graduate,  position  as 
manager  or  foreman:  experienced  in  grneral 
truck  nml  dairy  farming;  understands  A.  R.  O. 
work;  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  BOX  171,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  March  1st,  two  single  men  to  work 
on  market  garden,  near  Boston:  temperate; 
no  smoking;  state  wages.  II.  F.  ARNOLD, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


WANTED-  Position  l*v  fruit  grower  and  poul¬ 
try  man  on  well  regulated  farm;  good  oppor- 
tunily  more  important  than  compensation  HER¬ 
BERT  LAMBERT,  54  Crescent  Ave.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  hy  single  man,  butter¬ 
making  or  vegetable  gardening  preferable; 
life  experience  In  agriculture;  understands  work¬ 
ing  ox- m  nml  horses;  good  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  7ii5,  Middletown,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  FARMER  with  family  can  have  use 
of  100  acre  farm  in  l  ister  Co.,  including  tools 
and  some  stock:  desirable  pnrtv  may  have  it 
practically  rent  free.  BOX  i«9,  care  R,  N.-Y. 


POULTKYMAN — Experienced,  college  trained; 

wishes  posirimi  on  poultry  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  1(18.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  plant;  honest, 
sober,  trustworthy,  (271,  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references:  commercial  preferred;  state 
wages,  BOX  173,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  -Young  man  to  work  on  poultry 
plant;  no  boss  except  owner.  State  experi¬ 
ence  if  any  and  wages  expected.  ERNEST 
TREWKU,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  young  man.  age  24, 
dairy  farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  good  milker, 
good  references:  state  wages  with  board.  WM. 
G.  HACKER,  It,  I).  No.  1,  Pennsburg,  I’a. 


POULTRY M A N  wishes  position  on  commercial 
plant  or  estate;  nan  handle  nil  bran  chest  of  the 
work;  conscientious;  steady,  sober  worker.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  175.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position  March  1st;  an 
exceptional  experienced  man  with  crops,  cat¬ 
tle  and  pigs.  Results  that  will  please.  Mar¬ 
ried;  best  references.  BOX  ITU,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


GARDENER  WANTED  fur  a  farm  and  estate  in 
Ornnge  County.  New  York.  Must  thoroughly 
understand  vegetables  and  flowers.  Man  with 
gooii  references  only  considered.  Give  full  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  GARDENER,  Box  178,  care 
Rural  Nnw-Ynrker. 


WANTED — Industrious  young  man,  about  thirty, 
to  work  in  cow  burn,  good  dry  hand  milker. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  Give  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  WOODCRES'C  FARM, 
Rifton,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  experienced 
poiiltryio.ni.  married,  no  children,  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  expert, 
thorough  tired'  stork  breeder  and  exhibitor.  A. 
R.  O.  work;  thoroughly  understands  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified  milk,  cost  account  and  develop¬ 
ment;  systematic;  married,  age  32  years,  BOX 
185,  can-  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  —Healthy  woman,  about  50,  to  take 
care  of  aged  lady,  not  bed1  ridden.  Farm  one 
hour  from  New  York.  Mention  capabilities,  ref¬ 
erences.  salary  expected.  Address  BOX  179, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate,  or  would  be  willing  to  go  as  as¬ 
sistant;  good  bookkeeper,  BOX  181,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED  Competent  foreman -herds  man,  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  for  certified  dairy 
farm.  Must  have  certified  experience,  knowledge 
of  dairy  crops,  and  able  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Wife  board'  help.  Fifty  to  start.  MAPLE 
MANOR  FARM,  Niverville,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  foreman, 
having  n  good  experience  in  feeding  and  calf 
raising;  single.  BOX  ISO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  plant  wants  reliable 
single  man  to  buy  interest  and  work  with, 
poultry  and  small  general  farming.  N.  DAVIS, 
Millville.  N.  J..  Rural  2. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm  American  farm  hand. 

Must  lie  willing  worker;  good'  teamster,  young 
man  preferred.  DODGE  FARM,  Washington, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  single  man  for  farm 
work.  Write  fully  as  to  experience,  wages, 
etc.  Also  wanted.  late  makes  Standard 
Cyphers  incubator  and  Cornell  Breeder  Heater. 
a.  o.  chapin,  Sharon  Spa,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  30,  married,  di  ■sires 
change,  life  ex  fieri  e  nee.  general  mechanic,  en¬ 
able  building  new  plant,  knowledge  general 
farming.  C11AS,  BEAL,  Frcihofci  Farms,  l,..us- 
Lfale,  1’a. 


PRACTICAL  POT' LTRYMAN — Experienced  with 
management  of  large  poultry  and  iluck  plants, 
can  produce  results,  splendid  references,  desires 
position  where  accommodations  will  lie  made  tor 
married  couple.  BOX  183,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  oi'ker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  oil  poultry  fa, m 
CHART.ES  HARTMAN,  li)7  Temple  St.,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 


*  I’LL  PROVE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  *\ 

I  have  been  advertising  in  this  paper  for  years.  Thousands  V 
of  your  brother  subscribers  are  feeding  SAL- VET  regularly  \ 
and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  benefits  they  received.  Read  ] 


k  what  one  of  the  thousands  has  to  say :  ! 

“We  had  forty  head  of  hogs  last  fall;  they  were  in  bad  shape,  getting  poorer  every  day.  We  began 
I  feeding  SAL- VET  to  them,  and  they  immediately  began  to  improve,  and  kept  on  improving,  until  ■ 

■  now  we  have  just  as  nice  a  bunch  of  hogs  as  any  one  wants  to  see.”— Jaeger  Bros., Lincoln,  Minn.  g 

•  I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  has  not  yet  accepted  my  liberal  offer  S 
to  do  so  now.  I  am  going  to  make  it  so  easy  for  you,  yourself,  to  find  out  V 
m  what  SAL- VET  will  do  for  your  farm  animals  that  whether  you  have  a  ! 

\  few  head  of  stock  ora  thousand,  /i  p  /y  f/~- 

\  v*  you  cannot  afford  to  pass  by  dl/Jv/A/  Jy  .  fMM 

the  offer  below.  ' *  _  '  _  MJ 


MAR 


Mr.  Feil’s  Offer  to  Every  Reader  of  this  Paper 


REG. 


OFF. 


Destroys  Worms — Aids  Digestion ! 


SAL- VET  is  a  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  antimony.  It  is  a  safe,  simple 

inexpensive  remedy  which  gives  farm  animals  the  medicines  they  need  along  with  the  salt  they 
crave.  It  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  starving.  It  is  the  most  widely  known  and  used 
live  stock  remedy  on  the  market.  Almost  every  farmer  and  stockman  has  heard  about  it  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  testify  to  the  remarkable  benefits  obtained  from  its  use. 

Thousands  of  SAL- VET  Users  Write  Like  This: 


Remarkable  Change  in  3  Weeks 

“SAL- VET  has  done  wonders  for  my 
hogs,  which  were  run  down  and  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  any  hogs  I  ever  saw. 
Three  weeks  after  having  access  to  SAL- 
VET  they  began  to  gain  in  flesh  and  now 
look  fine  and  in  good  condition." 

—Ed.  Van  Moer,  Amiret,  Minn. 


Look  for 
This  Label 

on  all  SAL-VET 

tmckages.  Don’t 
ie  deceived  Dy 
imitations. 

Don’t  buy  “Sal’' 
thisor"Sal"that. 
Get  the  original 
Genuine  SAL-VET. 


■»  ; _ Each  <10  It) .  packaRe  -  - 

Prices  fc**  i«<>  »>■  i>.>Lnx?a  -  - 

r  I  lUta  Kach  200  lb.  baakure  -  - 

*—  I  n  ti  WO  10.  packneo  -  - 

"™  Eou  lb.. 


. 

-  5.1*0 

•  9  HO 

-  I3.no 

-  21-12 

Exr.ro  ui&eouiit  to  toiler  quantities. 

No  orders  filled  fur  Wxh  than  40  lbs.  on  this  60-day 
tml  ofTor.  SMrnr».ynt*  fur  60  dftyfi'  trial  uro  baautl  on 
1  lb.  of  SAL-VET  for  •web  nhi»i»|i  orhotf.nn.i  4  lbs.  for 
each  horse  ««r  hfttt!  of  •CAttU  .  Thouaunda  of  dealers 
sell  SAf.-VJjJT  »t  Jibnvti  pnren  but  in  tho  far  W eat 
and  Sonth  the  wicirft  Art’  n  little  lumber  r>a  account  of 
the  extra  freight  charges. 


SAL-VET  Benefits  all  His  Stock 

“I  have  given  your  “SAL- VET”  the  best 
test  possible,  feeding  it  to  our  sheep,  hogs, 
horses  and  cattle.  Since  keeping  “SAL- VET” 
before  my  sheep,  1  have  had  no  losses  and  the 
animals  are  in  much  better  condition  than 
when  I  began.  It  has  greally  improved  the 
appearance  of  my  hogs,  given  them  ravenous 
appetites  and  not  one  of  my  sows  has  had 
any  trouble  in  farrowing.  SAL-VET”  is  a 
good  preventive  of  disease.”— S.  Jett  Williams. 
Rt.  No.  20,  Wadesville,  Ind. 


Rid  His  Horse  of  Worms 

“I  have  a  five  year  old  horse  that  had  been 
in  bad  condition  for  over  12  months.  His  hair 
looked  dead,  lie  was  very  I  hin,  and  I  could  not 
get  him  to  eat  anything,  altho’  I  tried  a  lot  of 
different  remedies,  nothing  seemed  to  help 
hitn.  I  then  fed  him  “SAL-VET”  and  ever 
since  he  has  had  a  hearty  appetite.has  become 
as  sleek  as  a  mole,  ana  is  in  fine  shape 
generally,  and  is  being  worked  every  day.” — 
O.  T.  Peden,  Mt.  Ilermon,  Ky. 


Stopped  His  Hog  Losses 

"We  were  losing  our  pigs  at  a  rapid  rate 
when  we  got  your  SAL- VET.  As  soon  as  we 
had  fed  it  for  a  few  days,  they  stopped 
dying.  SAL- VET  is  just  fine.”— Edd  Schauf, 
Wellman,  Iowa. 

“Hogs  have  died  all  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  lately.  1  have  been  feeding  SAL- VET 
and  only  one  of  mine  has  been  sick.  SAL- 
VET  surely  brings  the  hogs  along.”— T.  J. 
Wright,  Phelps  City,  Mo, 


I’ll  Feed  Your  Stock  60  Days  Before  You  Pay 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  today,  I  will  ship  you  enough 
SAL-VET— my  great  worm  destroyer  and  live  stock  conditioner — to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  I  don’t 
ask  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  pay  in  advance.  I  want  to  prove  BEFORE  YOU  PAY— right  on  your  own 

farm,  that  SAL- VET  will  do  just  what  I  claim— If  it  fails  I  won’t  charge  you  a  single  cent  for  the  60  days’  trial.  If  it  does 
what  I  claim — if  it  does  what  thousands  of  other  farmers  and  stockmen  say  it  has  done  for  them,  then  I  know  you  will  gladly 
pay  the  small  cost  of  this  60  days’  feeding  trial.  SAL- VET  is  not  only  the  best  stock  remedy  on  the  market  but  the  cheapest. 
Costs  only  one-twelfh  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  and  one-half  a  cent  a  day  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle. 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon— tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  I  will  supply  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  all  your 
®  ®  B  $  stock  60  days;  you  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  and  feed  it  according  to  directions.  If  SAL- VET  does  not 
^  do  what  I  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report  in  60  days  I’ll  cancel  the  charge;  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  Address 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 


(245) 


Supply  me  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  my 
stock  sixty  days.  I  agree  to  pay  the  freight, 
feed  it  as  directed,  and  will  then  pay  for  it 
if  it  does  what  you  claim.  If  it  fails  and  I  so 
report  specifically  in  GO  days,  you  are  to  can¬ 
cel  the  charge  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

I  have . hogs . sheep . 


%  THE  FEIL  MFG.  GO.,  Chemists,  Dept.  115,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


horses . cattle. 


Name 


Ship  to . State. 


“  ‘SAL-VET’  results  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  1  bought  it  to  rid  my  sheep  of 
worms  and  it  certainly  did  the  business. 
Also  fed  it  to  horses,  colts  aud  cows,  and 
they  are  nil  doing  finely.'’ 

L.  J.  ALLEN,  WUlseyville,  N.  Y. 

“When  T  ordered  the  ‘SAL-VET’  I  had 
eight  pigs  that  were  at  a  standstill; 
they  had  not  gained  a  pound  in  two 
months,  and  were  four  months  old  at  the 
time.  I  fed  ‘SAL-VET’  as  directed  and 
the  worms  camo  from  them  by  the  dozen, 
some  of  them  ten  and  twelve  inches  long. 
They  have  gaine/l  more  in  the  sixty 
days  (linn  they  did*  in  the  entire  four 
months.  ‘SAL-VET’  also  cleaned  out  an 
old  horse  on  which  I  had  tried  several 
kinds  of  medicines." 

It.  K.  COWAltD,  New  Taltz,  N.  Y. 


“I  had  been  fattening  two  steers  which 
were  butchered  June  8th.  I  fed  one  of 
them  ‘SAL-VET’  and  this  one  dressed'  80 
pounds  more  than  the  one  which  had  no 
‘SAL-VET’  ia  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
weighed  16  pounds  less  when  I  com¬ 
menced  feeding  it." 

E.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

“It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  found 
something  to  feed  to  stock  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  thrifty.  'SAL-VET’  is  the 
tiling — it  makes  my  20-year-old  mare  feel 
and  look  like  a  G-yoar-old  colt.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  tonic  for  old  horses  and 
run  down  stock." 

M.  C.  SANFORD,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


“I  lost  a  number  of  hnga,  and  more  were 
dying  when  I  sent  for  your  ’SAL-VET.' 
I'bd  it  to  ilium  immediately  upon  its  ar¬ 
rival  and  they  at  once  picked  up,  and 
are  flourishing  and  thriving  like  the 
Biblical  ‘Green  Bay  Tree-’  We  have 
been  killing  some  of  these  bogs  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  more  than  the  market, 
prices.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ‘SAL- 
VET’  fed  them,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  not  have  had  one  left  to  sell." 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  (Seed’grower), 
Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“I  fed  ‘SAL- VET’  to  my  horses  and 
never  saw  such  immense  quantities  of 
worms  as  they  passed.” 

HENRY  KADMANN,  Voorheesville,  N.Y. 


Prize  Winning  New  York  Baldwins  at  the  Panama  Exposition— true  to  size  and  color 
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■  Stocks  are  absolutely  hardy  and  dependable,  the  only  fY/Iy/lK 

requirements  of  Northern  Farmers  and  the  Northern  and  Fast-  /  ‘//Z fljl 
mum  crops  unless  he  plants  Northern  grown  Seeds.  Insist  upon  j  //V  ff® 
m  before  buying  and  avoid  disappointment  at  Harvest  1  ime.  1/ jjj 

comprise  nearly  2,000  acres  of  the  choicest  lauds  in  the  t  /  J 

\ vm C  famous  Genesee  Valley  country  of  Northwestern  New  /If 

York,  and  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  best  in  Farm  Seeds.  y  1 

•n  growing  and  selling  but  just  one,  and  that  the  highest  possible 
now,  we  are  the  only  American  firm  handling  but  the  one  superior  grade,  the 
changing  policy  for  twenty-five  years  has  brought  us  the  largest  American  man 
>yed  by  any  firm  in  this  country  and  our  house  has  become  known  as 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


their  number.  You  run  absolutely  no  risk  in  buying  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  as  they  have  been  tested  in  our  own  labora¬ 
tory  for  Purity,  Germination  and  Moisture  Content,  and  then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  sell  them  on  a •  ten- 
day-money-back-if-you-want-it-guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make  on  your  own  farm  or  to  have  made  lor 

you. 

WIiIiIa’c  Pvi/*nc  are  usually  lower  than  the  same  high  grade  seeds  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere  as  we  ship 
5  1  I  IL-Co  direct  “From  our  Farms  to  Yours.”  Try  buying  straight  from  the  Covp  lVlftTlPV 
country  right  where  Seeds  are  grown,  this  year,  get  good  seeds  from  the  growers  and  UttVv  IfltFlICjr 


30,000  Bushels  Seed  Oats  ‘‘HEAVY-WEIGHT” 

the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  Oat  grown. 
Grain  bright,  thin  hulled,  average  weight  44-46  pounds 
recleaned  and  graded  with  heavy,  stiff  straw  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Customers  of  ours  right  hete  in  the 
Eastern  States  report  yields  of  75-80-82-90-92-99-115-117 
bushels  per  acre  on  entife  fields,  weighing  up  to  46  pounds 
and  Free  from  “smut.”  Why  sow  old  run  out  varieties,  or 
light  badly  stained,  or  musty  seed  and  grow  less  on  your 
farm  when  you  can  get  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  as  follows. 
100-pound  bag,  enough  to  sow  one  acre,  $3.00; 

10  bushel  lots  to  99  bushels,  90c.  per  bushel; 

100  bushel  lots  or  over,  85c.  per  bushel. 

Sacks  Free.  Why  pay  more?  Send  for  samples  and  be 
convinced, 


60,000  Bushels  Seed 


Pedigree  Stocks 


(Average  germination  all  tests  made  to  date  above  95%). 
Every  bushel  Northern  Grown,  Best  Seven  Varieties  both 
Flint  and  Dent  especially  selected  by  comprehensive  field 
tests  to  the  needs  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  both  for  crop  and  the  silo. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Sanford’s  Early  White  Flint 

Bushel  enough  to  plant  4  acres  $2.00;  2-bu.  bag  $3.50  ;  10  bushels  $16.50 

Big  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning, 
White  Cap  Yellow  (extra  early)  and  Mammoth  White 
Dent,  the  big  Northern  grown  White  that  produces  ears 
as  well  as  mammoth  stalks,  commonly  called  the  “King  of 
Ensilage  corn.” 

Bushel,  $2.00;  2-bushel  bag,  $3.50;  10  bushels,  $15.00. 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Bags  Free.  Why  pay  more? 
Samples  gladly  mailed  you.  Just  ask  for  them. 

Dibble’s  Best  «=>  -  — — ~~ ^ 

Northern  Grown  Alfalfa 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

99.50%  pure  or  better,  the  highest 

grade  obtainable.  Every  bag  tested 

in  our  own  Laboratory,  both  for 

purity  and  germination.  We  grow 

over  a  thousand  tons  of  hay  annu-  — — — f., 

ally  on  the  Dibble  Farms  of  which 

at  least  500  tons  is  Alfalfa  and  ex- 

perience  has  taught  us  the  kind  of 

seed  to  use  to  produce  the  biggest 

crops.  We  sold  35  carloads  last 

year  and  ship  direct  to  you  at  '  -  ■ 

wholesale  prices.  Why  pay  more? 

Full  stocks  No.  1  Canada  Peas,  Dibble  S  25th  Ann 
Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  etc.  New  bags  and  a  new  quarter-centun 
free.  See  wholesale  Price  List  in  jJt 

Catalog.  Samples  Free.  FREE.  Just  say— "Send  t 


Dibble's  25th  Annual  Farm  Seed  Book 

and  a  new  quarter-century  anniversary  souvenir  Book 
written  by  Mr.  Dibble— "Alfalfa  Culture  for  Eastern 
Farmers,”  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written 
FREE.  Just  say— "Send  the  Books.” 


l  uiaiuco  North  era  grown  \ 
from  selecLed  stock  seed.  The  j 
“Best  Fifteen  varieties”  early,  in-  s 
termediate  and  late  in  any  quantity  r- 
from  barrels  to  car  loads.  Demand  * 
was  never  more  active,  sales  are  j 
averaging  over  1.000  bushels  a  * 
day.  Prices  are  advancing.  There  f 
is  an  actual  scarcity  of  good  Seed  j! 
Potatoes,  nothing  like  it  in  years.  \ 
We  grew  thousands  of  bushels  on  * 
our  own  Farms,  and  had  other 
thousands  grown  for  us  last  year 
from  our  own  Seed,  therefore  we 
are  in  position  to  quote  you  lower 
prices  than  the  same  quality  can 
he  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

See  special  Price  List  in  Catalog. 
Now  is  the  time  to  order  before 
stock  is  exhausted. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  b,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Why  not  buy  direct  and  save  money  as  we  ship  “ From  our  Farms  to  yours” 
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Breeding  New  Apples 

The  Story  of  their  Development 

Disregarding  seedlings,  how  are  new  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  originated?  Take  for  i.nstanee  the  Newton  Spitz- 
enbm  g,  a  most  valuable  apple  in  my  orchard,  combining 
the  qifnlitie.s  of  both  parents.  If  by  cross- fertilization, 
why  would  not  bees  mix  an  orchard  all  up,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  mixed  varieties?  1  understand  variations  in 
oranges  are  got  by  grafting  one  kind  on  another,  which 
would  never  work  with  apples.  Out'  apple  varieties  are 
constant  no  matter  how  many  hers  there  may  be  or  bow 
much  we  graft.  If  we  were  to  fertilize  Newtown  Spitz- 
on burg  bloosoms  we  would  only  get  the  Newtown  Spitz- 
erlmrg’s  fruit,  and  we  would  not  propagate  from  that. 
I  am  much  puzzled  the  more  I  think  of  it.  w.  b.  w. 

THEBE  are  four  distinct  questions  in  W.  R.  W.’s 
letter.  Taking  them  in  order,  the  first  is: 
“Disregarding  seedlings,  hair  are  new  varieties  of 
apples  ( irif/inaled ?”  In  answering  this  question,  one 
could  almost  say  that  varieties  of  apples  do  not  or¬ 
iginate  except  from  seeds,  but  this  would  not  be  quite 
true.  Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  a  variety  or¬ 
iginates  as  a  sport  or  mutation,  a  mutation  being  a 
variation  which  is  constant  or  breeds  true.  Thus 


the  nectarine  sprung  from  the  peach,  a  russet  Bart¬ 
lett  from  a  smooth-skinned  Bartlett,  and  a  red 
1  wenty-Ounce  front  it  striped  one.  Usually  these 
sports  differ  from  the  parent  only  in  one  or  at  most 
a  lew  characters.  So  far  there  are  no  known  means 
of  causing  plants  to  sport  or  mutate.  Mutations 
come,  too,  like  bolts  out  of  the  blue,  so  that  no  one 
neither  knows  when  nor  where  to  look  for  them. 

1  n fortunately,  there  are  transient  variations  in 
all  plants  induced  by  soil,  bout,  light,  moisture  and 
other  environmental  conditions  which  cannot  be 
told  by  inspection  from  true  mutations.  Those  are 
called  fluctuating  variations.  Since  constant  varia¬ 
tions  are  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  ones  in  plants  the  variation  from  which  a  va- 
iiet\  can  come  are  told  only  by  propagating  and 
glowing  the  supposed  mutation  through  several  gen¬ 
erations.  To  pretend  to  tell  mutations  in  plants  by 
inspecting  tree  or  fruit  is  quackery  pure  and  simple. 

What  percentage  of  the  apples  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  have  originated  as  sports  or  mutations?  In 


Bulletin  301  from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
804  varieties  are  described,  and  out  of  this  number, 
so  far  as  could  he  learned,  not  more  than  three  or¬ 
iginated  as  bud-mutations.  Each  of  these  differs 
from  its  parent  only  in  color  of  fruit,  answers  the 
same  purpose,  is  adapted  to  the  same  environment 
and  would  sell  in  any  market  under  the  parental 
name,  though  by  reason  of  brighter  color  all  ought 
to  bring  better  prices.  One  sees  at  once.  then,  that 
there  is  small  opportunity  to  improve  apples  through 
hud  mutations  and  that  we  must  fall  back  upon 
seeds.  This  brings  us  to  the  next  question. 

“/./  (plants  originate )  by  cross-fertilization,  why 
would  not  bees  mi*  an  orchard  all  up  if  it  contained 
■mi. red  varieties ?"  Before  answering  this  question 
we  must  set  the  questioner  straight  in  the  matter  of 
“mixing  an  orchard  all  up"  by  cross-fertilization. 
I!e,  in  common  with  many  others,  seems  to  expect 
a  direct  effect  of  pollen,  the  male  element  in  a 
plant,  on  a  fertilized  fruit;  hut  there  is  no  such 
effect  in  apples.  As  an  example,  one  cannot  tell 
from  the  apples  whether  Rhode  Island  Greening 


Packing  Apples  on  a  Michigan  Fruit  Farm.  Fig.  99 

fruits  have  been  fertilized  by  pollen  from  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  King  or  its  own  flowers.  This  is 
true  with  all  fruits.  In  fact  the  only  common  plant 
in  which  the  direct  effect  of  pollen  is  to  he  seen  is 
corn,  where,  if  the  varieties  are  widely  different  as 
field  and  pop,  or  pop  and  sweet,  or  red  and  white, 
there  is  the  "mixing”  which  our  correspondent  ex¬ 
pects  in  apples.  For  this  phenomenon,  peculiar  to 
corn,  technically  called  xenia,  there  is  full  explan¬ 
ation  which  may  not  be  entered  into  here. 

Having  disposed  of  the  notion  that  there  is  in 
fruits  an  immediate  influence  of  the  pollen  parent 
on  the  fruit  of  the  pistillate  parent,  we  may  discuss 
the  origin  of  new  varieties  of  apples  from  seeds. 
Apple  seeds  may  he  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the 
tree  or  variety  which  bears  the  fruit  or  from  flowers 
of  a  different  variety.  In  the  first  ease  the  variety 
is  said  to  he  seifiil ;  in  the  second  crossed.  Do 
most  varieties  come  from  selfed  seed  or  crossed  seed ? 

Ill  looking  up  the  histories  of  the  804  varieties 
(Continued  on  page  308.) 


The  Next  Quarter  Century 

Outlook  for  Horticultural  Development 

What  is  probably  going  to  happen  to  horticulture 
during  the  ne.rt  twenty-five  gears? 

TITI OUT  better  management  than  in  the  past 
the  soil  will  gradually  lose  more  of  its  prim¬ 
itive  strength:  this  better  management  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  look  for  by  way  of  heeding  the  many  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  extension  work  freely  spread  over  the 
country, 

Plants  grown  for  flowers  or  foliage  for  ornament 
will  continue  in  great  variety  to  increase  by  way  of 
occasional  new  species  from  remote  regions,  but  the 
chief  source  of  new  things  will  be  brought  out  by 
thousands  of  skilful  hands  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  Think  of  the  numerous  specialists,  each  of 
whom  is  devoting  a  lifetime  to  his  favorite  species 
with  an  eye  trained  to  see  all  the  possibilities  of 
that  kind  of  plant,  be  it  pansy,  Zinnia,  Aster.  Be¬ 
gonia.  sweet  pea.  rose  or  peony  !  It  is  rather  risky 
to  predict  tho  improvement  of  any  species  of  plant, 


hut  here  are  a  few:  Cosmos,  Petunia,  snapdragon, 
Begonia,  Hibiscus,  castor  bean. 

Of  edible  fruits  we  haven't  begun  to  secure  any 
that  have  no  defects.  Considering  their  importance 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  apples.  The 
experimenter  is  eager  for  quick  results:  he  grows 
a  thousand  or  more  seedling  strawberries  and  can 
repeat  the  operation  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  time 
in  which  it  takes  to  grow  one  lot  of 'apples,  and  the 
strawberries  require  little  room.  Few  try  to  grow 
new  sorts  of  apples. 

In  each  region  apples  should  be  suited  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  bear  every  year  without  fail,  the  fruit  should 
hang  on  the  tree  during  strong  winds,  he  of  good 
size,  good  color,  and  excellent  quality.  The  writer 
confidently  predicts  that  during  the  next  25  years 
some  experiment  station  will  grow  and  test  many 
acres  of  seedling  apples  and  secure  something  better 
than  has  yet  been  grown,  especially  for  certain  regions. 

Peaches  in  some  cases  rival  nutmeg  melons  ill 
(Continued  on  page  397.) 
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Top- Working  of  Bearing  Peach  Trees 

Poor  Varieties  Weeded  Out 

HANGING  POOR  VARIETIES.— The  top-work¬ 
ing  or  grafting  over  of  a  hearing  apple  tree  to 
another  variety  is  a  common  occurrence,  but  the 


\ 


One  Season’s  Growth  Following  Budding  or  Top-Working. 

Fig.  100 

top-working  of  peach  trees  is  but  little  practiced. 
The  peach  is  a  comparatively  short-lived  tree,  can¬ 
not  he  grafted  except  with  difficulty,  and  when  a 
grower  linds  that  some  of  his  trees  are  untrue  to 
name  and  worthless  seedlings,  the  common  practice 
is  to  pull  them  out  and  set  others  in  their  places. 
Top-working  of  peaches  has  been  successfully  prac¬ 
ticed,  however,  upon  a  commercial  scale  by  a  few 
peach  growers,  including  J.  II.  Ilale.  During  the 
past  season  the  heavy  crop  of  peaches  demonstrated 
to  many  growers  that  certain  varieties  are  of  little 
commercial  worth  in  real  competition  with  others. 
In  fact,  the  season  of  1915  will  do  more  to  limit  the 
list  of  commercial  varieties  and  cause  the  discard¬ 
ing  of  half-way  satisfactory  ones  than  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  publicity  that  might  he  launched  in  a  half 
dozen  years.  The  number  of  peach  trees  that  fin¬ 
ally  prove  to  he  seedlings  after  being  sent  out  by 
nurserymen  is  very  small;  in  fact,  from  experienced 
nurserymen  the  amount  is  too  small  to  he  of  much 
economic  importance. 

REACH  PROBLEMS. — The  problems  which  really 
confront  the  poach  grower  may  be  grouped  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  securing  of  a  variety  which  he  did  not 
order. 

2.  The  selection  of  a  variety  for  commercial  plant¬ 
ing  which  later  proves  to  he  inferior  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Much  lias  been  said  about  the  propagation  of 
trees  true  to  name  and  the  problem  is  still  with  us. 
Certain  varieties  of  peaches  have  been  notably  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure.  The  writer  has  ordered  trees  of 
Ililey  for  experimental  purposes  at,  numerous  times, 
and  has  failed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  secure  a 
lot  of  trees  that  were  all  Ililey.  It  has  been  the 
writer’s  observation  that  such  has  been  the  exper¬ 
ience  also  with  many  practical  growers.  The  variety 
commonly  mixed  with  or  sold  for  Ililey  is  Belle.  I 
have  also  experienced  a  similar  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  trees  of  the  Niagara  peach  true  to  name.  Such 
sorts  as-  Reeves  and  Fitzgerald  have  been  supplied 
instead.  There  is  a  demand  for  Krummel  October 
peach  trees  in  some  sections  today.  This  is  a  va¬ 
riety  -much  superior  to  Sal  way,  hut  which  it  resem¬ 
bles  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  fact  some  claim 


that  the  varieties  are  identical,  undoubtedly  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  never  seen  the  true 
Krummel.  So.  a  fruit  grower  may  find  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  200  Belle  trees  when  he  really  wants  Ililey. 
This  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  having  200  Ford's  Late 
instead  of  Ililey,  but  it  disarranges  his  plans  of  or¬ 
chard  development  and  marketing,  and  may  prove 
a  distinct  loss. 

UNPROFITABLE  SORTS.— Not  infrequently  too 
an  inexperienced  man  may  plant  such  varieties  as 
Early  Crawford,  Oldmixon  and  Reeves  for  (Commer¬ 
cial  purposes  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  nursery  sup¬ 
plies  him  with  trees  true  to  name,  but  after  one  sea¬ 
son  of  fruiting  the  grower  wishes  that  he  had  other 
varieties.  There  are  thousands  of  peach  trees 
throughout  the  country  that  would  prove  to  be  more 
profitable  if  they  were  of  a  different  variety.  The 
problem  then  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve  mat¬ 
ters.  and  is  it  practical  to  top-work  peach  trees.  In 
a  general  way  it  can  he  said  that  peach  trees  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  years  of  age  can  be  top- worked 
to  advantage  if  healthy  and  vigorous  and  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  suitable  to  peach  production.  It  might  also 
prove  profitable  with  older  trees  under  good  con¬ 
ditions. 

BEDDING. — The  most  practical  method  of  top¬ 
working  peach  trees  is  by  budding  in  late  Summer, 
and  to  do  this  readily  and  successfully  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  good,  vigorous  shoots  of  the  same  sea¬ 
son's  growth  to  hud.  Buds  inserted  into  older  wood 
of  the  second  or  third  season  might  unite  if  given 
special  treatment  or  attention,  but  they  are  com¬ 
monly  flooded  out  by  the  exudation  of  gum  and  the 
method  is  not  dependable. 

TOP-WORKING  NEWLY-SET  TREES.— One  may 
occasionally  have  a  seedling  or  a  variety  which  he 
desires  to  bring  Into  bearing  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
may  then  plant  trees  of  some  hardy,  vigorous  va¬ 
riety,  such  as  Carman,  in  the  Spring,  and  top-work 
them  to  the  desired  variety  in  August.  If  the  trees 
have  developed  and  grown  well,  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  several  well-placed 
branches  for  the  insertion  of  the  buds.  If  one  has 
selected  a  variety  that  is  unsatisfactory  commer¬ 
cially,  and  learns  of  this  previous  to  August  of  the 
first  season,  top-working  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
should  be  less  expensive  than  the  pulling  out  and 
replanting  of  another  lot  of  trees-  In  top-working 
young  trees  the  buds  should  be  inserted  within  at 
least  Is  or  24  inches  of  the  ground  if  possible  to 
insure  a  low  head  to  the  tree.  Fig.  100  illustrates  a 
young  peach  tree  in  April  after  it  had  made  a  sea¬ 
son's  growth  following  budding. 

TOP  TYORKNG. — The  lop-working  of  trees  that 
are  making  their  second  season’s  growth  is  a  some¬ 
what  different  problem.  If  we  hud  into  the  previous 
season's  wood  growth  in  order  to  insert  the  buds  as 
near  to  the  ground  as  is  desirable  there  is  difficulty 
in  securing  a  good  set  of  buds  unless  special  prac¬ 
tices  are  adopted.  However,  the  difficulty  may  he 
overcome  by  selecting  well  placed  secondary  or  side 
branches  of  the  season's  growth  for  budding,  and 
if  the  trees  have  developed  well  there  should  he  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  in  inserting  buds  where  they  will  result 
in  a  “low-headed”  tree.  Top-working  during  the 
first  and  second  seasons  after  planting  then  does 
not  require  any  previous  “dishorning”  of  the  tree. 

TOP-WORKING  BEARING  TREES. — In  the  case 
of  bearing  peach  trees  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  101  it 
would  he  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  good, 
new  shoots  of  the  season’s  growth  near  the  head  of 
the  tree  unless  the  top  had  been  pruned  away  severe¬ 
ly  the  previous  Winter.  The  shoots  for  budding 
should  he  at  least  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  and  if  the  buds  are  inserted  much  moye 
than  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  the  new 
top  will  he  formed  rather  high  for  convenient  or¬ 
chard  management.  If  the  frees  to  he  top-worked 
are  seedlings,  or  a  variety  that,  is  entirely  worth¬ 
less.  the  best  method  is  to  “dishorn"  or  cut  back 
the  main  branches  of  the  trees  in  Winter  to  short 
stubs  about  two  to  three  feet  in  length  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  102.  This  will  result  in  the  development  of 
a  large  number  of  new  shoots  low  down  upon  the 
scaffold  branches  or  trunk.  Some  of  these  may  be 
thinned  out  as  they  develop,  hut  it  is  commonly  best 
to  allow  a  majority  of  them  to  grow  until  the  time 
for  budding.  Shoots  which  arc  so  vigorous  as  to 
develop  to  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet  during  a  sea¬ 
son  and  to  attain  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  Inch  are  not  as  satisfactory  to  bud  as 
slightly  smaller  ones,  and  where  a  considerable 
number  of  shoots  are  allowed  to  develop  one  can  se¬ 
lect  those  medium  in  size  for  budding.  The  top¬ 
working  of  a  tree  by  the  complete  “dishorning” 
method  would  require  two  seasons  before  one  could 
again  secure  fruit.  m.  a.  blare. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 


How  to  Plant  Nuts 

Management  of  Hickory  and  Black  Walnut 

I  wish  to  got  information  mi  tlio  planting  of  hickory- 
nuts  and  Black  walnuts.  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  the  nuts?  Is  it  too  late  to  do  anything  now  in 
the  climate  of  Connecticut?  Are  the  seedlings  dug  up 


Bearing  Peach  Tree  Cut  Back  for  Top-Working.  Fig.  102 


in  the  Fall  and  put  into  the  cellar  for  wliip-grafting 
same  as  apple  seedlings,  or  must  the  work  bo  done  in 
Spring,  out  of  doors  by  cleft-grafting?  Little  Black 
walnut  trees  have  sometimes  started  of  themselves,  in 
the  soil  under  the  trees,  but  they  seemed  to  die  during 
the  first  Winter?  Can  this  be  remedied?  How  long 
before  the  scion  or  bud  bears  nuts?  Is  it  best  to  plant 
Ihe  nuts  just  where  I  wish  the  tree  to  remain?  Can 
I  bud  into  young  branches  higher  up?  I  did  some  cleft- 
grafting  with  apple  scions  last  Spring  and  had  very 
good  results.  I  do  not  know  when  the  second  graft 
should  he  cut  off  provided  both  have  grown  in  the 
stub.  Will  you  enlighten  me?  M.  w. 

Waterhury,  Conn. 


{{OTRATIFY  the  fresh  nuts  in  clean  sand  in  a 
O  rodent-proof  box  and  bury  the  box  in  a  well 
drained  spot.  Plant,  the  nuts  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  Spring.”  These  are  the  classical  directions  for 
planting  nuts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
nuts  grown  in  the  East  to  which  this  rule  does  not 
apply.  I  will  explain  in  detail.  To  “stratify”  means 
to  put  in  layers.  The  sand  between  the  layers  should 
bo  clean,  so  as  not  to  favor  rotting  of  the  nuts,  and 
it  should  be  just  naturally  moist,  neither  wet  nor 
dry.  Nuts  should  he  “fresh,”  that  is  not  dried  out 
by  keeping  in  the  house.  A  percentage  of  dried- 
out  nuts  may  start  if  soaked  for  a  day  or  two  in 
water  before  planting,  but  the  vitality  of  most  nuts 
seems  to  he  much  diminished  by  drying.  “A  rodent- 
proof  box”  is  one  that  the  rats  and  mice  and  squir¬ 
rels  cannot  get  into.  It  may  lie  a  tin  box  punched 
full  of  holes  so  that  all  water  will  drain  out.  or  any 
lmx  covered  with  suitable  wire  netting. 

The  box  should  he  buried  in  a  well-drained  spot 
so  that  the  nuts  may  have  their  natural  exposure 
to  the  elements,  but  not  stand  in  water  nor  become 
dried  out.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  seems 
to  crack  the  shells  of  hard  nuts,  and  to  be  the  nat¬ 


ural  conditions  favoring  germination.  One  of  our 
best  authorities  puts  the  nuts  in  a  single  layer  in  a 
wire  cage  on  the  ground,  half  covers  them  with 
sand  and  then  scatters  a  few  leaves  over  them.  He 
believes  that  the  unequal  exposure  of  the  nuts 
causes  unequal  expansion  and  better  cracking  of 
the  shell.  This  is  very  well  for  a  few  nuts  but 
would  he  rather  inconvenient  on  a  large  scale. 

“Plant  the  nuts  in  Spring.”  Black  and  .Japanese 
walnuts  have  done  well  for  me  when  Fall-planted. 
Pecans  have  done  less  well  and  some  nuts  Fall- 
planted  have  not  .appeared  at  all.  On  the  other 


New  Growth  Formed  After  Cutting  Back.  Fig.  103 
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hand  all  varieties  planted  in  Spring  have  clone  well. 
1  don't  know  all  the  reasons  for  this.  Some  reasons 
are  the  rats.  mice,  squirrels  or  other  animals  may 
destroy  them,  or  that  they  may  become  washed  out, 
or  buried  too  deeply,  or  in  caked  earth,  riant  either 
in  nursery  rows  or  in  permanent  positions-  Regu¬ 
late  the  depth  of  planting  according  to  the  size  of 
the  nut.  four  inches  for  Black  walnuts  and  less  for 
smaller  nuts.  The  distance  apart  in  the  nursery 
may  be  a  foot  in  the  rows  and  four  or 
live  feet  between  rows.  In  perman¬ 
ent  positions  trees  should  be  from  eight 
to  10  feet  apart  for  the  hazels  up  to 
GO  or  even  70  feet  apart  for  the  large 
nut  trees  like  the  walnuts  and  hick¬ 
ories.  Clean  cultivation  and  the  use 
of  bone  and  blood  fertilizers  will  make 
the  .nut  trees  change  an  old-fashioned 
man's  ideas  about  their  slow  growth. 

In  planting  nuts  for  growing  in  per¬ 
manent  positons,  dynamite  to  loosen 
subsoil  is  good,  for  the  nut  tree  likes 
to  send  down  a  wonderful  tap  root.  A 
yearling  tree  may  have  a  root  many 
times  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  tree. 

Plant  several  nuts,  graft  or  bud  the 
resulting  trees,  and  leave  the  best. 

Nut  trees  are  budded  or  grafted  in  the 
field.  The  modified  cleft  graft  after 
growth  is  well  started  in  the  Spring, 
or  patch  budding  in  August,  described 
iu  my  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March 
Gth,  1015,  are  approved  methods. 

Young  shoots  of  nut  trees,  whether 
they  come  from  seed  or  from  an  old 
tree  where  a  limb  or  the  trunk  has 
been  cut  oft',  may  be  grafted  or  budded 
in  the  same  way.  Trees  from  native 
nuts,  properly  started  and  cared  for 
in  the  way  described,  should  be  very 
hardy  and  suffer  no  Winter  injury. 

Some  varieties  of  chestnuts  and  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  bear  when  one  or  two 
years  old  and  go  on  increasing  their 
production  according  to  the  care  they 
get  and  the  growth  they  make.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  bearing  of  budded  or 
grafted  nut  trees  that  it  follows  the 
same  general  rules  as  other  fruit  trees, 
nuts  being  fruit  seeds  without  a  fleshy 
ami  edible  covering. 

In  transplanting  nut  trees  from 
your  own  nursery  where  they  do  not 
have  to  be  packed  and  shipped,  but 
can  be  at  once  reset,  the  process  is  a 
simple  one.  Have  a  good  big  hole 
ready  for  the  tree.  Some  recommend 
holes  dynamited  several  weeks  before, 
filled  with  manure  and  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle,  and  the  manure  thrown  out  before 
setting  the  trees.  Dig  the  trees  with 
as  much  of  the  roots  as  you  can  and 
keep  the  roots  sprinkled,  or  covered 
with  a  wet  cloth,  during  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  digging  and  transplanting.  In 
this  way  the  few  fine  roots  that  the 
nut  trees  usually  has  can  be  kept  alive 
to  go  right  on  working.  In  setting  the 
trees  tamp  them  with  a  tamping  stick 
as  firmly  as  possible.  In  dry  spells 
give  them  a  thorough  soaking  through 
crowbar  holes  punched  in  the  ground 
around  the  trees.  If  they  are  not.  in 
clean  cultivation  mulch  the  ground 
around  them  well.  While  they  are 
growth  visit  them  every  few 
remove  worms  or  to  tie  up 
W.  c.  DEMING,  M.  I). 


without  any  attention,  the  wild  grape  producing 
wonderful  crops,  the  wild  seedling  apple  doing  the 
same,  and  had  these  trees  and  vines  been  properly 
sprayed,  the  fruit  would  have  been  of  first  size  and 
appearance,  but  lacking  in  quality.  The  forest  tr&es 
grew  beautifully  and  developed  into  tremendous 
size,  and  all  this  growth  without  any  plant  food  be¬ 
ing  applied,  except  the  decayed  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  trees.  These  leaves  and  branches  acted  as 
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farm  in  1899,  located  in  that  part  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  known  as  Indian  Town.  I  selected  my  site 
for  my  first  orchard  on  the  top  of  a  good  water¬ 
shed.  Every  part  of  this  orchard  site  was  well 
drained.  The  plot  of  ground  I  had  selected  was 
growing  a  good  crop  of  bramble,  sweet  fern  and 
hardback.  I  plowed  this  piece  of  ground  with  oxen, 
as  it  was  so  stony  and  rough  that  a  quicker  team 
would  have  made  a  poor  job  of  it.  I  plowed  this 
piece  of  ground  in  the  Fall  of  1904, 
and  did  not  harrow  until  the  Spring 
of  1905.  In  the  Spring  of  1905,  we 
harrowed  just  as  early  as  avc  could,, 
which  was  about  the  middle  of  April. 
After  hayrowing,  we  bushed  and  lev¬ 
eled  the  whole  area  as  best  wo  could. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1905,  I  set  out  my 
first  apple  and  peach  trees  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  I  also  set  out  a  few 
pears  and  plums  for  family  use  and  a 
row  of  grapevines  through  the  entire 
length  of  orchard. 

LATER  CULTIVATION.— After  set¬ 
ting  the  trees,  I  kept  this  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated,  using  a  one-horse 
cultivator  at  least  once  every  10  days. 
Around  each  tree  and  each  vine,  I 
placed  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves,  weeds, 
and  any  other  vegetable  matter  that 
was  available.  This  mulch  was  placed 
at.  least  one  foot  thick  around  the 
trees,  being  careful  to  keep  at  least  10 
inches  away  from  trunks.  Two  or 
three  times  during  the  growing  period 
wc  turned  this  mulch  over.  The  first 
of  August,  T  plowed  this  piece  of 
ground,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  mulch  about  the  trees,  then  sowed 
rye  and  Hairy  vetch-  c.  w.  young. 

(Continued  on  page  384.) 
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Black  Walnut  Changed  to  English  Walnut  The  Pecan  Budder  at  Work  in  the  Field 

How  Improvement  in  Nut  Culture  is  Carried  on.  Fig.  105 


Results  by  Use  of  Cover  Crops 

Providing  Water  and  Humus 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.  —  It 

must  be  understood  that  I  am  only 
giving  my  own  personal  experience 
Avith  the  green  cover  crop,  and  if  tin* 
orchardist  AArill  look  to  this  method  of 
producing  fruit,  lie  will  he  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  and  benefited  by  results.  I  use 
cover  crops  to  apply  plenty  of  humus 
to  the  soil  to  hold  moisture,  and  give  my  trees  a 
chance  to  feed  wholly  upon  the  one  substance  I  be¬ 
lieve  trees  like  best.  As  a  boy,  being  a  farmer’s 
son,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  roam  through  the  fields 
cud  woods,  and  I  had  CA’ory  chance  to  study  tree 
tile  in  its  natural  Avuy.  Near  my  home,  aa'c  had  tre¬ 
mendous  trees  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  chestnut,  birch, 
Avihl  grapes  and  here  and  there,  a  wild  apple  tree, 
all  of  these  trees  growing  on  year  in  and  year  out 
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A  Sample  Tree  in  C.  W.  Young’s  Orchard.  Fig.  106 

a  mulch  and  held  the  moisture  for  the  trees,  and 
finally  rotted  and  became  a  part  of  the  soil.  My 
love  for  trees  spurred  me  on  to  watch  their  habits  of 
growth,  under  what  conditions  different  varieties 
Avould  do  the  best.  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  if  I 
should  ever  plant  trees  or  an  orchard  I  would  do 
for  my  trees  just  what  nature  did  for  the  wild 
apple,  the  wild  grape,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

THE  ORCHARD  SITE. — Eventually,  I  bought  a 


The  Potato  Crop  in  1915 

Fagan’s  and  Other  Connecticut  Growers 
HIE  EARLY  TRADE.— In  Connec¬ 
ticut  there  are  two  types  of  po¬ 
tato  growers — the  market  gardener 
who  grows  early  potatoes,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  who  groAvs  late  potatoes 
as  a  rule.  These  two  classes  of  grow¬ 
ers  differ  considerably  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  and  objects  In  view,  though  they 
both  dispose  of  their  crop  locally.  I 
propose  to  discuss  these  points  briefly, 
with  special  reference  to  two  or  three 
growers  as  illustrations.  The  market 
gardeners  who  grow  early  potatoes 
are  generally  situated  close  to  large 
cities,  such  as  New  Haven  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  where  they  can  dispose  of  their 
potatoes,  as  dug.  quickly  and  with 
short  hauls.  Irish  Cobbler  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  grown  varieties. 
The  crop  is  planted  early,  and  on  early 
land.  Avith  the  idea  in  view  of  getting 
it  on  the  market  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  thereby  receiving  a  higher  price. 
To  secure  this  early  marketing  the 
grower  often  begins  to  dig  before  the 
tubers  are  fully  grown,  thus  sacrificing 
yield  somewhat  for  increased  price. 

CULTURAL  METHODS.  —  Some 
growers  use  manure  in  part  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  on  the  ground  that  potatoes  dug 
early  are  not  so  likely  to  be  scabby  as 
those  dug  later.  None  of  these  groAV- 
ers  spray  the  potatoes  for  blight,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  crop  is  usually  out  of  the 
way  before  the  blight  season  comes  on, 
though  in  exceptional  years,  as  last, 
i!  attacks  the  vines  .toward  the  end  of 
the  season.  In  such  cases  blight  usu¬ 
ally  affects  them  more  through  rot  of 
rhe  tubers  than  by  direct  decrease  of 
yield  due  to  the  premature  death  of 
the  vines.  When  the  Connecticut  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers’  Association,  held  its 
field  meeting  on  July  29th,  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  Ryan  in  Stratford,  the 
members  saw  one  of  the  best  yielding 
fields  of  Irish  Cobblers  groAvn  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Ryan’s  farm  lies  near  the  Sound,  ami  consists  of 
very  level,  rich  loam,  free  from  stones,  usually  Avith 
plenty  of  moisture  even  in  dry  season.'  and  fairly 
early.  These  conditions,  together  with  those  of  good 
culture  and  sullicient  artificial  fertilization,  enable 
Mr.  Ryan  to  produce  an  early  crop  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  grower.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  he  was  able  to  show  at  this  meeting,  by 
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little  earlier;  or  it  may  simply  be  the  color  which 
gives  that  appearance,  for  they  can  be  sold  a  week 
or  two  before  the  ordinary  Gravenstein,  when  Gra- 
venstein  apples  are  high.  1  shipped  a  barrel  of 
(’(trln  drops  with  enough  red  ones  to  give  some  color 
to  them  with  some  other  varieties  to  Boston,  which 
sold  for  .$4.  Later  they  would  have  sold  for  less, 
as  1  put  all  of  my  good  fruit  into  boxes  (not  West¬ 
ern  pack).  I  was  satisfied.  They  have  borne 
heavily  on  young  trees,  and  when  they  are  ripening 
look  as  red  as  well-colored  Wealthy.  Were  I  young¬ 
er  I  would  set  an 'orchard  of  them,  for  much  of  our 
Massachusetts  soil  is  well  suited  to  that  variety, 
which  does  its  best  in  a  fairly  light  soil.  I  have 
never  seen  the  time  when  the  market  was  over¬ 
supplied  with  Qtfbd  Gravenstcins.  and  if  held  in 
storage  a  week  or  two  until  the  market  is  getting 
bare  of  thci'n.  almost  any  New'  England  town  or 
city  will  take  them  at  high  prices.'  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  Co-,  Mass. 


XShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Red  Gravenstein  Apple 

Earlier  and  of  Brighter  Color 

AS  grown  here,  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Graven¬ 
stein  apple  is  its  liability  to  drop,  especially 
with  good  culture,  before  it  has  color  enough  to 
sell  at  good  prices  in  our  markets-  Like  many 
others  who  grow  this  variety  commercially  I  mulch 
my  trees  and  allow  part,  or  the  whole  crop,  to  drop 


digging  several  rows,  a  yield  of  from  .150  to  375 
bushels  per  acre. 

FA VOlt ABLE  CONDITIONS. — The  early  potato 
growers,  Mr.  Ryan  included,  did  not  however,  make 
much  mor  v  from  their  crop  this  year  because 
of  the  uini  dally  low  price  received.  In  fact  the 
usual  coihLl.ous  were  reversed,  since  these  early 
potatoes  brought  much  less  per  bushel  than  did  the 
late  ones  finally.  Mr.  Ryan,  along  with  other  grow¬ 
ers  of  early  potatoes,  and  as  advised  by  us.  does 
not  spray  for  blight.  Being  sit.ua' ted  close  to  the 
shore  on  a  low  level,  he  lias,  however,  favorable  con- 
•  ditions  for  au  early  and  vigorous  development  of 
this  troublfc  in  favorable  seasons.  Vs  a  result  he 
lost  some  potatoes  from  rot  this  year,  though  he 
claims  his  soil  conditions  are  such  that  he  does  not 
suffer  as  much  in  this  respect  as  one  would  suppose. 

LATE  POTATOES. — Coming  now  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  late  potatoes,  we  find  that  these  are  largely 
"grown  by  general  farmers  rather  than  by  market 
gardeners.  These  farmers  are  not  always  situated 
close  to  the  large  cities,  but  us  there  is  not  the  need 
of  placing  these  potatoes  quickly  in  a  nearby  mar¬ 
ket,  they  can  grow  this  crop  in  the  more  isolated 
rural  districts.  Potatoes  usually  serve  as  a  cash 
crop  for  them.  Most  of  the  pota toes  are  sold  soon 
after  digging,  some  being  wholesaled  to  merchants 
and  some  retailed  in  smaller  lots  to  the  families  of 
nearby  towns  or  cities.  Upon  the  whole,  this  late 
crop  seems  to  be  on  the  decline  in  the  State;  per¬ 
haps  partly  because  Connecticut  is  not  regarded  as 
one  of  the  potato-growing  districts  and  so  has  never 
specialized  along  this  line;  partly  because  if  lias  to 
compete  with  the  Maine  grown  crop;  and  part¬ 
ly  because  the  dry  Summers  for  several  years 
hack  have  greatly  reduced  the  yield  and  profits, 
especially  of  those  not  giving  the  crop  the  very 
best  attention. 

METHODS  PURSUED.— Taking  Mr.  Fagan, 
of  Forestville,  as  an  example  of  the  best  grow¬ 
ers  of  late  potatoes,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  methods  pursued  by  him,  especially 
as  relating  to  his  15115  crop.  In  the  first  place* 

Mr.  Eagan,  like  Mr.  Ryan,  has  low  laud  rich 
in  humus  and  usually  with  sufficient,  moisture 
to  lessen  injury  from  tip  burn  in  dry  years,  ' 
which  is  an  important  factor.  Not  all  of  his 
land,  however,  is  low,  and,  perhaps  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  year,  with  unusual  moisture  during 
June  and  July,  lie  grew  his  potatoes  entirely 
on  his  lowest  land.  This  certainly  would  have 
been  a  misfortune  if  he  had  not  sprayed,  lmt 
more  of  that  later  on. 

SEED  SELECTION.— A  second  factor  of  his 
success  is  care  in  selecting  his  seed  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Usually  he  purchases  most  of  his  seed  from  red  apple  with  the  Gravenstcins.  As  it  was  a  filler 
f  reliable  grower  in  Vermont.  This  is  in  accordance  orchard,  and  the  Gravenstcins  did  not  cover  the 
with  the  belief  of  most  potato  growers  in  this  State  whole  piece,  which  also  included  some  new  varieties, 
that  potatoes  grown  year  after  year  from  home  I  did  not  call  them  Gravenstein,  although  the  flavor 
grown  seed  do  not  do  as  well  as  those  grown  from  was  similar  to  Gravenstein.  When  1  asked  the  help 
seed  produced  in  the  North.  Most  growers,  however,  where  the  red  apples  came  from,  the  answer  was 
think  that  seed  potatoes  can  be  grown  here  for  a  "Under  a  Gravenstein  tree.”  Orders  were  given  to 
year  or  two  without  deterioration,  and  thus  Fagan  remember  which  tree  they  came  from.  I  was  very 
usually  saves  part  of  bis  crop  grown  from  northern  busy  and  gave  the  subject  little  thought  but  was 
seed  the  year  before,  for  this  purpose,  lie  believes 
that  the  Green  Mountain  variety  grown  so  com¬ 
monly  here  has  gradually  deteriorated,  or  at  least 
much  of  the  seed  how  on  the  market,  has,  and  he 
has  given  up  growing  this  variety  and  selected  what 
he  considers  varieties  that  produce  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  "sots.”  Gold  Coin  and  World’s  Wonder  are 
the  varieties  that  he  has  been  growing  lately,  and 
while  they  may  have  much  in  common  with  the 
Green  Mountain,  they  certainly  produce  more  tubers 
per  bill  (as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  photographed  early  in  September)  than  we 
are  used  to  seeing  from  tin1  ordinary  stock  of  the 
latter  variety  as  grown  at  the  Station. 

PLANTING. — Planting  with  Fagan  this  year  be¬ 
gan  about  April  20th.  and  ended  the  first,  week  in 
May.  The  potatoes,  cut  in  fairly  large  pieces,  were 
planted  12  inches  apart  and  about  four  inches  deep, 
in  rows  three  feet  wide,  leaving  a.  slight,  furrow 
above  after  covering.  If  not  all  covered  by  the 
planter,  a  man  following  completes  the  covering. 

Before  the  plants  were  up,  the  fertilizer  was  sown 
by  machine  all  at  once  over  the  rows,  the  operation 
covering  up  the  fin-rows.  A  good  grade  of  commer¬ 
cial  potato  fertilizer,  practically  a  5-8-6  formula, 
was  used,  at  the  rate  of  3,800  pounds  per  acre;  no 
manure  was  used.  As  Mr.  Fagan  grows  only  hay 
and  potatoes,  he  generally  uses  the  same  land  for 
two  or  rarely  three  years,  and  lhe.n  turns  it  into 
grass  for  two  or  three  years,  plowing  up  a  new 
piece  for  bis  potatoes.  Following  the  grass  turf,  the 
June  bug  larva*  are  apt  to  eat  the  tubers  somewhat 
in  certain  seasons,  as  the  past  one. 

CULTIVATION.— As  soon  as  the  vines  appear 
(Continued  on  page  414.) 


The  Mechanical  Side  of  Spraying 

WING  TIME. — This  will  be  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  tools  used  in  spraying  from  the  view- 
as  they  begin  to  ripen,  pick  off  every  day  and  ship  point  of  one  who  stands  on  the  platform  and  holds 
immediately.  Such  fruit  will  bring  more  money  the  spray  rod.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  it  is 
than  bard  green  fruit  picked  from  the  trees.  The  necessary  to  study  a  new  spraying  rig  carefully  be- 
liiuleb  should  be  put  on  just  before  picking  time,  fore  buying  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  capable  of  doing 
after  all  stones  have  been  picked  or  raked  from  the  work.  It  is  also  necessary  to  watch  the  outfits 
under  Hie  trees,  in  handling  an  orchard  that  way  that  are  in  use,  and  so  keep  them  in  proper  condi- 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  working  at  the  packing  tion  for  service  when  needed.  A  few  hours’  delay  at 
end  of  the  job  I  noticed  once  in  a  while  a  bright  a  critical  time  may  entail  serious  loss.  The  time 

available  for  making  the  spray  application  im¬ 
mediately  after  blossoming  is  often  less  than 
four  days.  If  one  must  spend  one  of  these  days 
overhauling  the  outfit,  perhaps  grinding  a  valve 
or  two  and  packing  some  leaky  pump  cylin¬ 
ders,  the  cost  of  such  repairs  when  figured  at 
the  end  of  the  year’s  work  may  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

TI1E  TANK. — The  outfit  should  be  low  down. 
It  can  thus  lie  used  on  steeper  hillsides  and 
under  lower  limbs.  Those  who  consider  it  ne- 
eessary  to  get  away  up  in  the  air  when  spray¬ 
ing  can  add  a  light,  tower  and  still  have  the 
whole  outfit  more  stable  than  the  higher  forms. 
We  do  not  use  a  tower,  and  cannot  see  that,  we 
do  any  poorer  spraying  by  our  methods.  The 
capacity  of  the  tank  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  work  it.  is  required  to  do.  In  the  larger 
commercial  orchards  200  gallons  is  about  the 
minimum  capacity,  although  a  very  low-down 
outfit  of  too  gallons  capacity  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  case  of  trees  planted  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides.  Three  horses  are  usually  needed  to  handle  a 
200-gallon  outfit.  Two  may  be  able  to  pull  it.  but 
the  steady  drag  of  businesslike  spraying  is  pretty 
hard  even  on  three  horses.  The  agitator  in  the  tank 
should  be  of  good  design  and  run  fast  enough  to 
keep  the  spray  material  from  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  The  ordinary  screw  propeller  type 
is  good  enough  if  run  fast.  It  must  be  watched  to 
see  that  the  propellers  do  not  get  loose  on  the  shaft. 
The  job  of  cleaning  out  the  “sludge”  in  the  bottom 
of  a  spray  tank  is  not  one  to  be  envied.  We  have 
found  tin'  best  way  is  to  get  inside,  sit  against  one 
side  of  the  tank  with  the  feet  braced  against  the 
other  and  dip  and  scrape  below.  Of  course  the  tank 
should  have  a  eloan-nut  plug  at  the  bottom  of  one 
end.  These  directions  apply  to  the  half-round  tanks. 
The  older  style  of  round  vertical  tanks  are  too 
high  for  comfort  when  spraying. 

IIANDY  FILLING. — Means  should  he  provided 
for  tilling  (lit*  tank  quickly.  No  hau'd  pump  is  rapid 
enough.  An  elevated  tank  or  reservoir  with  a  pipe 
of  not  less  than  two  Inches  diameter  leading  to  the 
filling  platform  should  lie  provided-  The  water  sup¬ 
ply  should  furnish  about  1<M)  gallons  per  minute 
while  the  tanks  are  being  filled.  Storage  space 
shoud  be  provided  for  the  spray  materials  on  or 
near  the  filling  platform,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  carrying  any  tiling  up  to  put  it  in  the  spray 
tank.  With  everything  handy  one  man  can  put  six 
to  eight  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  nine  pounds  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  and  half  a  bag  of  hydrated  lime  in  a 
spray  tank  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  While 
this  is  being  done  the  other  man  can  oil  the  engine 
and  fill  the  tank  with  water.  It  should  not  be  more 
than  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  team  stops  at 
the  platform  until  they  start  back  to  work.  In  near¬ 
by  work  we  have-  loaded  up  and  sprayed  out  200 
gallons  in  20  minutes.  That  is,  20  minutes  from 
the  time  (lie  team  stopped  at  the  platform  until  it 
stopped  then*  for  another  load. 

ENGINE  POWER— The  engine  should  furnish 
power  enough  to  run  the  outfit  and  have  some  re¬ 
serve.  It  takes  considerable  power  to  run  a  pump 
(Continued  on  pgac  3S2.) 


Yield  from  a  Hill  of  Gold  Coin 


The  Red  Gravenstein  Apple.  Fig.  108 


Sampling  the  Peach  Crop.  Fig.  109 


told  later  which  tree  it  was.  When  the  tree  bore 
again  r  watched  the  fruit  color  and  found  one  limb 
wlii<>Ji  bore  the  red  apples,  I  now  have  a  dozen  or 
so  grafted  from  that  limb. 

The  trees  in  growth  are  similar  to  the  Graven¬ 
stein;  in  fact  cannot  lie  distinguished  from  that  va¬ 
riety.  But  the  fruit  is  a  deeper,  blighter  red.  with 
the  Gravenstein  flavor.  They  may  possibly  be  a 


Pruning  Grapes  in  a  Commercial  Vineyard 

Systems  of  Traning  in  General  Use 
IIE  picture,  Fig.  110,  illustrates  a  Michigan 
viueyunlist  engaged  in  the  annual  practice  of 
pruning.  The  grape  is  one  of  the  few  fruits  that 
must  he  pruned  yearly  in  order  r<>  secure  commer¬ 
cial  crops.  It  is  true  that  wild  and  many  vines  in 
the  home  garden  receive  no  pruning  at  the  hand  of 
man,  and  yet  they  thrive  and  produce  fruit,  hut  of 
such  quality  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it  if  we 
are  aide  to  get  that  from  well -cared -for  vines.  The 
pruning  in  Michigan,  as  in  New  York,  is  oil  her  done 
hy  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  or  by  men  who  have 
become  expert  in  the  practice  and  go  from  vineyard 
to  vineyard  during  the  dormant  season,  hut  who 
have  no  financial  interests  in  the  vineyards  they 
prune.  Much  can  he  said  pro  and  con  about  the 
merits  of  the  two  plans.  In  the  illustration  one  of 
the  two  methods  of  training  that  are  common  in 
Michigan  is  pictured.  This  is  known  throughout 
the  Eastern  United  States  as  the  single-stem  four- 
cane  Kniffen  system,  and  in  addition  to  being  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  Michigan  is  common  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  and  the  Central  Lakes  regions  of  New 
York. 

The  trellis  consists  of  two  wires  Listened  to  posts 
that  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length  before 


they  are  driven.  The  lower  wire  is  placed  at  a 
height  of  three  to  3 %  feet  from  the  ground  level. 
The  upper  wire  is  usually  located  two  to  feet 
above  the  lower.-  The  stem  or  trunk  is  carried  from 
the  ground  to  about  the  level  of  the  top  wire  as 
straight  as  possible;  and  in  the  tirst  few  years  when 
the  system  is  being  established,  it  is  tied  at  the 
upper  wire,  and  rather  loosely  to  the  lower  wire. 
The  trunk  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  vine  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  hence  the  need  for  starting  it  as  straight 
as  is  possible,  A  crooked  trunk  in  the  beginning 
appears  to  become  more  so  in  later  years. 

The  fruiting  canes,  which  arc  usually  four  in 
number,  arise  directly  from  the  stem  the  tirst  year 
that  it  lias  been  tied  up.  Two  of  these  are  tied 
along  the  lower  wire,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left  of  the  stem,  and  two  are  tied  in  the 
same  manner  along  the  upper  wire.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  these  canes 
are  cut  back  to  the  ones  that  have  developed  during 
the  current  season,  nearest  the  stem.  Short  two- 
hud  spurs  are  left  in  addition  to  the  four  canes  in 
order  to  provide  for  fruiting  wood  for  a  year  later. 
At  each  subsequent  pruning  two  canes  at  or  below 
each  wire  level,  and  snllicient  spurs  should  he  left. 
Often  the  spurs  are  utilized  for  several  years  in 
succession  by  in  turn  spurring  on  them.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  keep  the  spurs  only  a  very  few  years, 
as  the  younger  wood  as  a  rule  hears  the  best  fruit. 
Often  a  secondary  stem  is  allowed  to  develop  some 
distance  down  the  stem,  and  from  this  the  fruiting 
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canes  for  the  lower  wire  are  obtained.  Several 
vines  in  the  photograph  have  such  secondary  stems 
or  arms.  When  the  stems  have  served  a  number  of 
years  it  is  advisable  to  renew  them  from  the  ground 
hy  allowing  a  well-placed  sucker  to  develop,  and 
tying  it  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  stem, 
when  the  old  one  can  be  completely  cut  away. 

With  some  systems  of  training  it  is  impossible  to 
do  a  good  job  with  lunch  snow  on  the  ground,  hut 
with  the  Kniffen.  one  is  quite  independent  of  the 
amount,  on  (he  ground,  as  a  large  part,  of  the  new 
growth  that  is  to  lie  cut  away  is  not  near  the  ground. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
when  the  grape  should  be  pruned,  whether  in  the 
Fall  or  the  Spring.  Experiments  on  this  point  that 
have  been  running  now  four  years,  indicate  that 
there  is  no  one  best  time,  but  that  one  should  wait 
till  the  leaves  have  been  off  at  least  two  weeks,  and 
better  still,  till  after  a  hard  freeze.  (Vines  that  ap¬ 
pear  normal  before  a  freeze  may  show  considerable 
withering  after,  and  sueli  never  are  good  producers 
of  fruit-  Again,  it  is  not  advisable  to  prune  when 
the  canes  are  actually  frozen,  as  the  handling  at 
this  time  results  in  much  breakage.  Aside  from 
these  two  exceptions  pruning  of  the  grape  may  be 
done  in  the  interim  up  till  the  vigorous  flow  of 
sa]i  in  the  Spring. 

A  strong' pair  of  pruning  shears,  a  short  narrow 


pruning  saw  and  a  heavy  snagging  shear  are  the 
tools  required  in  most  instances.  These  require 
frequent  sharpening  for  effective  work.  f.  e.  g. 


Qualities  Needed  in  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  II. 

BTAINING  GOOD  YIELDS. — rrofit  in  potato 
growing  depends  largely  on  using  the  right 
seed.  A  poor  start  is  something  hard  to  make  up 
afterwards.  Ever  since  I  have  been  growing  pota¬ 
toes  I  have  been  looking  for  some  marvellous  now 
variety  which  would  give  immense  yields  of  beau¬ 
tiful  potatoes.  Instead  I  have  found  that  large 
yields  and  good  appearance  are  only  to  he  secured 
hy  hard  work  and  attention  to  many  details.  Much 
of  the  history  of  potato  growing  is  made  up  of  the 
displacement  of  old  varieties  by  new.  The  long  va¬ 
rieties  !  remember  in  my  boyhood  days,  like  the 
Burbank  and  the  red  Early  Rose  and  Dakota  Red. 
were  the  successors  of  the  older  Red  Chili  and  Blue 
Victor,  and  are  now  replaced  in  popularity  by  the 
Rural.  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain.  I  have  tested 
over  50  kinds  without  finding  any  better  than  these. 
This  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  that  the  va¬ 
rieties  now  in  use  are  the  survivors  of  tests  of  many 
thousands  of  new  seedlings.  The  possibility  c“  a 
new  variety  being  superior  to  those  we  have  is  in  the 
same  proportion  of  one  chance  to  thousands.  Po¬ 
tato  varieties  are  often  said  to  “run  out”  when 
the  real  trouble  is  that  poor  care,  unfavorable  sea- 
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sons  and  the  use  of  small  culls  as  seed  that,  have 
come  largely  from  diseased  or  weakened  hills  is 
the  cause  of  the  reduced  yields.  Often  new  seed¬ 
ling  varieties  are  bought  from  seedsmen  that  have 
been  grown  with  care  and  stored  in  Winter  under 
good  conditions.  These  outyiehl  the  o  for  a  few 
years,  hut  fall  hack  just  as  soon  as  i.'rv  are  sult- 

•r  in' 

jected  to  the  treatment  which  destroyed  the  vigor 
of  the  old  varieties. 

VARIETAL  GROUPS. — The  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  lias  tested  hundreds  of  our  old 
varieties  as  well  as  over  30,000  new  seedlings.  Prof. 
Win.  Stuart  has  classified  these  into  11  groups  or 
types,  each  made  up  of  varieties  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  each  other.  Each  of  these  groups  is 
adapted  to  different  conditions  of  climate,  markets 
and  soil.  For  example  the  Triumph  is  the  earliest 
type  we  have.  It  is  much  used  in  tlu*  far  South  for 
the  Spring  trucking  crop,  in  which  a  few  days  of 
extreme  earliness  bring  larger  profits  than  greater  . 
yields  a  little  later.  In  the  section  around  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  which  Ships  millions  of  bushels  to  city 
markets  in  late  Spring  and  early  Summer,  the  Cob¬ 
bler  is  the  favorite.  Though  a  few  days  later  than 
the  Triumph  this  is  less  important  here  than  its 
greater  yield. 

NORTHERN  VARIETIES-— The  great  potato 
growing  belt  which  extends  from  New  York  to 


Minnesota  furnishes  most  of  our  Winter  supply. 
Here  the  Rural  typo  is  the  favorite,  including  be¬ 
sides  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3,  and  many  others. 
This  is  the  leading  type  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reliability  in  yield,  color,  smooth  skin, 
and  ability  to  grow  good  crops  in  seasons  when 
more  tender  varieties  fail.  Its  worst  defect  is  poor 
quality  unless  fully  matured.  In  seasons  of  drought 
or  of  blight  it  may  die  before  enough  starch  has 
been  made  to  give  good  cooking  quality.  I  have 
found  that  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  gives 
fine  quality  under  either  of  these  conditions  hy  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  Hie  crop  until  a  full  supply  of 
starch  is  made.  Another  defect  disliked  by  city 
people  is  too  large  size,  easily  prevented  by  closer 
planting  and  seed  selection.  The  Green  Mountain 
type  or  white-sprout  with  its  immense  growth  of 
tender  foliage  is  the  favorite  in  the  cool  region  of 
Northern  Maine  and  on  Long  Island.  Burbanks 
are  grown  in  California  and  Minnesota,  Pearls  in 
Colorado,  and  Early  Ohios  in  the  Middle  West, 
other  eases  of  variety  adaptation  are  the  American 
Giant  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  the  McCormick 
as  a  Summer  crop  ill  Virginia-  The  latter  kind  is 
capable  of  standing  more  Summer  heat  than  any 
other  variety  we  have  and  is  also  the  poorest  in 
quality. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS.— In  all  cases  the 
grower  should  know  what  his  market  wants  and  is 
willing  to  pay  the  best  prices  for.  For  example,  in 


Pruning  Grapes  in  a  Michigan  Vineyard.  Fig.  110 
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Qualities  Needed  in  Seed  Potatoes 


Every  farmer  and  fruit  crow.  IFJTM  Uk 
er  should  liaveacopy.  Learn 
what  Horthem  grown  trees  I  mi  jr  ft §  j 
will  do  in  your  orchard.  Back-  /L-Wd  jj  it 

ed  by  37  years  experience  and\i§3P^MQB^l 
guaranteed.  Send  for  this  |7m2£p^wjj| 

1916  Orchard  Catalog  hMIbmhi 

of  our  own-grown  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  fruits, 
ornamentals  and  shrubs.  All  well-rooted, 
clean  and  thrifty.  Large,  firm  texture,  hardy, 
and  vigorous.  Explains  our  Service  depart- 
ment.  Gives  planting  directions, 
plans  for  farm  or  suburban  garden, 
l(' IVJ  etc.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

Kins  Brothers  Nurseries 
"".Hi...1  7  OaH  Str«ot,  Danavfllo,  New  York 


New  York  City,  Lonrgjalslnnd  potatoes 
sometimes  bring  prices .  double  those  of 
infer!, or  quality,  such  n.s  the  American 
Giants  or  the  McCormicks.  It  may  be 
foolish  for  buyers  to  pay  better  prices 
for  potatoes  with  white  skins  than  for 
(hose  with  red  or  ulut  out  if  t hey  do  it 
is  equally  foolish  for  rh*-  farmer  to  raise 
anything  else,  unless  lie  can  get  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  or  something  else  to  make 
uj)  the  difference  in  value.  Old  farmers 
will  remember  how  the  red  and  blue 
kinds,  common  50  years  ago,  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared  except  fur  early  markets.  IOven 
there  much  of  the  Cobbler's  popularity 
is  due  tn  its  white  skin  and  round  shape. 
The  large  city  markets  want  good  cook¬ 
ing  quail  y,  round  to  oblong  shape  with 
out  knots  ir  cracks,  smooth  white  skin, 
even  medium  size  with  but  few  e.ther 


Grafting  Old  Pear  Trees 

I  have  an  old  healthy  pear  tree,  worth¬ 
less  variety,  that  bears  a  bushel  or  two 
of  fruit  every  year;  it  is  tilmut  .'50  feet 
high.  Is  it  possible  to  graft  or  Imd  some 
good  varieties  "ii  this?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  witting  off  It)  to  15  feet  of  top? 
"When  is  best  time  to  bud?  The  trunk  is 
about  10  to  12  inches  diameter,  no 
branches  within  nine  feet  of  ground.  Can 
you  graft  into  old  wood  the  same  as  an 
apple  tree?  Is  it  advisable  to  cover  scion 
completely  to  the  top  with  grafting  wax 
to  keep  it  from  drying?  j.  M. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  bought  200  wild 
seedling  pear  trees,  and  have  been  trying 
ever  since  to  make  them  into  good  trees, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
bought  regular  budded  stock.  They  were 
changed  over  by  cleft  grafting.  Some 
v.i'd  stocks,  however,  grew  up  like  the  one 


IX'  Bros.  &  Wells  CoJ 

NS  V!  LLE  N  .V.  > 


FRUIT  TREES 


Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamentals 

have  been  for  years  advertised  in  the  Farm  Papers 
k  which  guarantee  their  mlVevtlPing —  If  the  trees 

%  laid  nut  mail"  gum  I  this  advertisement  would 

M  not  appear.  Wc  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  of  -100 
■  ueres,  dm  largest  in  New  York  State,  or  send  for  our 
i  big-,  free,  wholesale  catalog,  with  colored  illustrations, 
Bi  of  Fruit,  Nut,  ornamental  Trees,  A-l  Maloney  quality 
"J  sold  at  cost,  plus  one  profit  only.  Write  today.  See 
j  why  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  planter,  anil 
r  positively  guarantee  all  stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

67  MAIN  ST..  DANSVILIE,  N.  Y.  Oaasville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Perfect  Confidence  in  KELLY  TREES 

|  Lv  I  IjSi  Is  *he  secret  of  our  36  years  of  success.  All  the  best  var- 
leties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
U  J  ||Wj Quince— Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  direct 
from  our  Nurseries  to  your  orchard  at  grower's  prices. 

'■  r  KELLY  Service  Is  Personal  Service 

Af  When  you  plant  a  Kelly  Tree  you  know  lhat  it  has  received  the  per¬ 

sonal  attention  of  one  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers  from  the  seedling  to  the 
shipment.  Our  trees  are  guaranteed  absolulely  to  be  sturdy,  free  from  disease,  and  true  to  name. 
You  do  not  speculate  in  Kelly  slock,  you  invest  in  Kelly  security. 


KELLY  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 


We  offer  the  finest  selection  of  hardy,  fieldgrown  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Hybrid  Tea  or  Everblooming  Roses,  Maman  Cochet,  American  Beauty, 
0  and  Killarney.  Two-year-old  No.  I 

--  o  strong  bushes. 

f' -  **  ,  Our  flowering  shrubs  include  the  finest  specimens 

,  i  f  Bush  Hydrangea,  Snowball,  Spireas,  Magno- 
lias.  Azaleas,  etc. 

I ■  ")  Send  for  your  copy  of  our  large,  free  1916  eal- 

t  ah.g  ll  describes  mir  slock  ami  quotes  low  prices. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  now  will  bring  it  by  rc- 

iSm'  KELLY  BROS.  Wholesale  Nurseries 

4Ur  126  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Stock 


Cleaning  Gooseberries  with  a  Fanning  Mill  on  a  Canada  Farm 


v  M’v  small  v-r  very  largo,  ami  freedom 
from  blemishes  such  us  rot.  scab  or  frost 
injury.  Any  section  or  grower  able  to 
ship  earloads  of  potatoes  having  these 
qualities  will  get  better  prices  than  do 
others  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  them. 

New  York.  daniel  dean. 


Future  of  Family  Fruit  Packing 

Speaking  of  high-class  fruit  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  a  special  trade,  the  picture  on  our 
first  page  is  a  good  cue  to  study.  This 
represents  a  fruit  grower  in  M.ehjgar, 
Mr,  Oliver  Coith,  who  makes  a  business 
of  packing  and  shipping  first-class  ap¬ 
ples.  You  will  see  that  this  packing  ami 
handling  is  a  family  affair,  in  which  the 
women  folks  and  the  children  are  inter¬ 
ested.  All  sorts  of  packages  are  used, 
the  barrel,  the  basket  and  the  mailing 
package  as  well,  and  those  apples  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  classified  be¬ 
fore  they  over  leave  the  place.  No  culls 
will  be  found  in  a  package  of  this  sort, 
for  even  the  boy  is  being  brought  up  t<> 
grade  and  sample  properly.  Tins  is  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  a  high-class 
fruit  market,  that  is  have  somebody  right 
on  the  job  who  is  personally  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  whose  feelings  would 
be  deeply  hurt  if  anything  were  found  in 
that,  package  that  was  not  right. 

We  believe  that  in  the  future  more  and 
more  of  this  family  or  home-packing  of 
high-grade  fruit  is  to  he  done,  and  in  this 
we  see  the  best  opportunity  for  the  small¬ 
er  fruit  grower  tn  make  a  great  success 
of  his  business.  On  cannot  compete  with 
the  big  commercial  orchards  in  the  low 
cost  of  production,  or  in  the  immense 
volume  of  fruit,  but  lie  can  put  out  a 
high-class  quality,  every  specimen  thor¬ 
oughly  guaranteed  to  be  true  to  grade 
and  properly  marked.  In  this  way  he 
can  go  upon  the  market,  wi.th  what  really 
amounts  to  a  patent,  and  by  handling  his 
goods  so  that  every  specimen  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  member  of  his  own  fam¬ 
ily.  lie  can  build  up  a  great  trade  and 
bold  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  this  is 
to  he  the  future  of  many  an  intelligent 
family  who  will  be  enabled  in  this  way 
to  make  more  than  a  fair  profit  out  of 
their  fruit. 


knurled  stock  and  the  tree  may  he  short¬ 
lived.  because  of  the  large  cut  on  the  main 
stock.  I  should  graft  the  side  branches 
as  low  as  you  can  find  them  large  enough, 
and  also  graft  the  trunk  near  the  top, 
later  thin  out  the  ungrnfied  branches. 
1  twilling  of  pears  and  apples  in  an  aver¬ 
age  season  is  best  done  about  the.  last  if 
August.  In  grafting  cover  only  the  cut 
parts  and  wounds  with  wax,  delay  graft¬ 
ing  until  most  of  the.  windy  dry  weather 
is  over.  G.  B.  F. 


Wiley  Trees 


GREW  PRIZE  WINNING 
FRUIT  at  CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITION — read  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Grant  G. 
Hitchings,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  among 
Apple  Growers. 

IF.  S,  Wiley  ^  Son,  Gayiiffa,  N,  V  .  .Innunry  fi.  101  li 
licnllcini'ii;  1  'hunk  you  lor  your  roman  filiations  rrlntivc  to 
the  niirhbio  «#f  vnbmbb  nrUr*  I  ivcfivml  tit(  tc 

Pjtnimlrt-l'ncifie  Kxj>Q*ition,  Ivimply  qtiJOVcrthl  Uu  iroo'I* 
that  won  tbo  utt*l  lot  me  mill  that  you  me  emltled  ’*> 

Bonn*  credit  in  this  inntli  r.  1  Iwvc  hmm  plunt-\nir  ancl  fruit- 
IIIK  vouf  In  cfl  for  more  limn  t Wi* Util  m  -1  and  llio  ftuVieo 
you  uffoivij  me  before  1  lirnuu  my  oxfonnlvn  orchard oi  cm* 
tiun*  ban  been  very  valuable  m  many  rcjtpoulit.  1  have  flow, 
us  you  know,  :umiethin»t  over  cikIi(  OlOUifllJd  of  your 
fcieeti  In  honrfmr.  Your  tree*  ale  a*  recommended,  invltm 
every  «vioi*nre  of  Imvlmrbeen  well  jffown  fllul  well  bandied, 
whleb  ftocoumn  lankly  for  their  vf#oro"* .growth  nnd  fruitful 
htddli  So  turn*  depend*  on  your  'S'KilIQl  bninir  true  tot 
labeled,  a  planter  in  buyitnf  trees  of  you  lit  riot  taking  any 
rink  in  tbla  rcopcct.  Very  truly  yom*. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS 


Our  booklet  describing  how  we  rrow"our 
quality  trees  and  plants  will  Interest 
you  nnd  may  be  worth  many  dollars— 
It  is  free  —  send  your  addreBS  today 


H.S. Wiley  ©Son 

box  B 

Cayuga  New  York 


•%  /\/\  Genuine  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Sg*.QO 
X  vXvX  Vines,  Berry  Bushes  and  Rose  Bushes  gZ) 

O  prove  to  you  by  your  own  tests  that  Stark  Trees  arc;  best,  we  give  you 

llii<*  chance  to  secure  picked  lots  of  genuine  Stark  Trees,  by  sending  us  merely  a  55  bill 
Collection  No.  1:  10  extra  large  XXX  Apple  '1'rccs,  5  to  7  ft.  size,  Stark  Delicious  and  other 
at  varieties;  10  extra  large  XXX,  5  t<>  7  ft.  size.  Stark  Early  Elberla,  J.  Jl.  Hale  arid  other 
il  peach;  4  assorted  I'riiil  trees,  extra  large  XXX ,  5  to  7  ft.  size.  (1  each  nf  Mammoth  Gold 
mi  Montmorency  Stark  Cherry,  Apricot  ami  K letter  Pears);  b  host  assorted  Grape  Vines, 
_.t-  size;  -’5  Robinson  Blackberry  Bushes:  -5  St.  Regis  Is  vet  bearing  Raspberry  Pushes; 
louglitun  Gooseberry  Pushes;  ll)  Red  Cross  Currant  Pushes;  25  Conover's  Colossal 
eiragus;  and  1  F.diioiore  Belle  and  I  Hueen  of  Prairies  Climbing  Rose  Pushes.  Only  one 
lection  to  each  customer.  Send  your  order  for  JUO  Trees,  etc.,  $5.00  trial  offer  direct  to 

■’»  1  •  Nurseries  at 


3  Louisiana,  Mo 

Since  1SS6 


“The  Name  Behind  the  Fame 
of  Stark  Trees” 

Other  remarkably  low-priced  Trial 
Offer.-*,  too.  All  111  honor  of  our 
100th  Anniversary. 

Send  for  Special  Offer 
Folder  of  Special 
Centennial  Trial  Offer 
from  *1  up.  A l-o.  ask  for  on r  New 
ltipt  (Vnti-nniiil  Ci'iiii  Itook.  if  yon 
turn-  not  already  M-cnrcil  a  copy. 
IPs  valimhlo  unit  FREE.  Write 
to-da.v.  AdtlVest*  your  order  to 

STARK  BRO’S 

Box  1237.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


g|T,-  Photo  of  PHI! stark  1 

Hr  Trees. etc.,  Justaslc  > 

jpror$ri<'ollection  No.  1  midget  X 
all  this.  Send  remittance  with  letter 


New  York’s  Blue  Ribbon  Apples 

The  Opportunity  They  Bring 


160-Pase 

Catalog 

New  19tG  edi- 
tion.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Full 
list  of  all  best 
fruits,  etc. 


Orchard 


How  to  plant, 
prune,  spray; 
many  new 
methods  that 
will  make  you 
money. 


Cn  the  cover  page  this  week  you  may 
see  a  true  picture  of  the  type  of  apples 
which  enabled  New  York  to  win  prizes  at 
the  Panama  Exposition.  This  picture 
represents  Baldwins  as  grown  by  J.  A. 
liepworth  *St  Sons  of  Milton,  N.  Y.  The 
size  and  color  are  true  to  nature  and 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  remarkable  success  of  New  York 
growers  at  this  exposition  is  due  to  ft 
combination  of  natural  and  personal  ad¬ 
vantages  and  we  must  consider  them  in 
estimating  the  advantages  coining  to  us 
from  this  contest.  Most  apple  varieties 


those  who  will  not  improve  their  methods 
of  growing  and  packing.  On  the  other 
hand  those  men  who  will  study  and  work 
to  produce  the  highest  class  fruit  will 
find  in  this  prize-winning  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  a  lifetime,  because  t he  public  will 
not  be  denied  but  will  demand  and  seek 
out  the  best. 

As  the  result,  of  this  we  expect  to  see 
several  favored  spots  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  and  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York  become  rich  and  famous  beyond 
our  present,  comprehension  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-class!  apples.  Taking  this 
prize-winning  fruit  as  a  model,  intelli- 


Learn  How  to  Get  Fruit 
a  Year  Sooner 

These  Books  Tell — Write  Today 

You  can  bring  your  orchard  into  bearing  much 
sooner  by  following  the  special  methods  of  training 
and  care  of  trees  as  explained  in  these  books.  Sent 
Free.  Many  of  these  methods  have  been  closely 
guarded  for  years  by  growers  who  have  made  for¬ 
tunes  through  them.  Revealed  here  for  the  first 
nr-  time.  Also  learn  how  you  can  often  pay 

entire  expense  of  orchard  by  fillers  and 
crops  grown  between  trees.  Write  now. 


Commercial  Fruit 

Growers  (t.t  just  tbo 
typo  of  I r thoy 
want— I reev  of  modi* 
tun  hcad.Fpucirtlly  y 
trninfii  to  auifc  Jr 
their  require-  t.r  , 

mpnf.fi,  A*k 
about  our  Jd? 

3p«o(»l  2  JejF 

year  old  /Jr\ 
apnlo  .  /  *r 

trece.  jr  f  /  | 


Extra  Good  Money- 

aW  *  J  Delicious  Apple— Won-  £He\. 

■  *•  /  derfulllavor,  brines  higher  I^HT1 

\.  fy  m-vrket  juices  than  any 

I.  H.  Hale  Peach-Out- 

®  classes  Eioertas  in  every  T,  f 
wav.  Grown  hy  us  under 
i.xclusive  contract  with  "  _ 

M,-.  Hale. 

Baldwin— Special  strain  regis^ 

from  Mr.  llale's  creator-  trees 
chorda.  for  Mr.] 

—  Montmorency  Cherry—  signatu 

w  Also  bestsoiirs  and  sweets;  ew 

sfy  heavy ■  rootr.l  tnvs. 

dSflCjn  Everhoarlng  Straw- 

S&FSL  berries  — Hear  first  year — 

fruit  until  frost— pay  S5  to  \K« 

$S  per  crntc.Spoeial  prices. 

Our  address  Is  easy  to  remember, 
town  is  named  after  our  nurseries. 


rnUMM  P.  STARK  NURSEr’eTI 


BOX  945 

P!**a.«o  sonc]  me  Free 
and  New  l'Jltf  Catalug. 


STARK  CITY,  MO. 

"Inside  Facta,  etc." 


New  Apple,  Van  Vranken’s  Seedling  No.  2 


William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries 

Box  945  <  Stark  City,  Mo. 


Name 


are  creations  of  locality  and  peculiar 
soil.  To  reach  high  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  they  must  have  the  proper  soil 
and  climate  conditions.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example  that  conditions  which  are 
ideal  for  Baldwin  might  not  prove  so  for 
Spy,  Rome  Beauty  or  Winesap.  The 
prizes  won  at  San  Francisco  went,  to 
growers  who  have  selected  varieties  nat¬ 
urally  suited  to  their  conditions  and 
then  handled  the  soil  and  adapted  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  so  as  to  host  suit:  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit.  You  cannot  hope 
to  produce  high-class  specimens  of  any 
variety  until  you  are  willing  to  do  this. 
Then,  again,  the  man  who  grows  such 
fruit  must  be  a  scientist  and  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  practical  man.  One  of  the 
judges  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  said 
that  the  apple  prizes  were  going  more 
and  more  to  a  few  men  who  had  an  art¬ 
ist’s  eye.  Other  growers  might  produce 
just  as  fine  fruit*  but  the  man  with  the 
true  eye  for  beauty  was  tile  best  exhibi¬ 
tor,  because  he  could  make  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  display.  Thus  these  prize-win¬ 
ning  apples  represent  the  highest  skill  in 
fruit  growing  and  the  highest  art  in  se¬ 
lection. 

What,  then,  is  it  worth  to  what  we 
may  call  the  “average  fruit  grower?” 
We  want  this  clearly  understood  with¬ 
out  exaggeration  so  that  we  may  all 
know  what  it  means  to  have  these  beau¬ 
tiful  "pples  head  the  list.  It  does  not 
mean  that  any  apples  grown  in  New 
York  can  be  sold  at  a  high  figure,  sim¬ 
ply  because  these  skilled  growers  beat 
the  world.  It  just  means  that  growers, 
both  large  and  small,  have  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getti.ng  into  the  first  class. 
This  winning  will  not  make  it  easier  for 
New  York  growers  to  produce  and  sell 
the  finest  fruit — it.  will,  rather,  make  it 
harder  for  them,  but  it  does  give  them 
larger  opportunity;  The  greater  the  prize 
the  closer  will  be  the  scrutiny  of  New 
York  fruit.  The  Northwestern  growers 
have  great  crops  of  apples  which  they 
must  dispose  of,  and  they  will  see  to  it 
that  the  most  critical  comparison  is 
made  between  their  fruit  and  ours.  Eu¬ 
less  the  New  York  fruit  can  be  kept  up 
to  a  high  average  and  properly  graded 
and  packed  we  believe  this  prize-winning 
will  greatly  benefit  a  few  careful  grow¬ 
ers,  but  xirovc  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 


gent  growers  will  cooperate  and  adopt 
standards  for  growing,  grading,  packing 
and  selling  which  put  their  business  on 
the  surest  basis.  They  will  make  use  of 
every  appliance,  method  and  material 
needed  in  this  work  and  will  organize 
their  business  fully.  In  fact  we  believe 
that  this  prize  winning  is  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  apple  growing  business  at  the 
East.  It  will  he  a  slow  process  but  the 
men  who  won  these  prizes  will  not  let 
it  stop  and  more  and  more  and  more  of 
the  other  growers  will  join  them  after 
realizing  just  what  this  victory  means. 


State. 


fumper  Crops  of  Banner  Fruit 

You  are  planning  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  this  year, 
^  Then  you  need  to  make  sure  of  a  right  start  by 
getting  only  the  best  nursery  stock.  Let  us  help 
you  select  the  best.  Our  stock  is  in  prime 
condition,  healthy,  hardy  and  true-to-name. 

The  splendid  root  development  of  our  trees  insures 
success  in  transplanting.  Barnes’  trees  grow  rapidly 
A  and  bear  early.  Choose  your  stock  thin  year  from 
our  selected  assortment  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
jjv  Cherries  and  small  fruits.  Send  today  for  catalog, 

lirnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  Yalesvilles  Coius« 


You’ll^^^ 

enjoy 

reading 

Baines’ 

Book  on  ^ 
Fruit.  It  will 
help  you  to 
plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  right,  and 
then  increase 
your  profits. 
Send  for  your 
copy  now, 
it's  free. 


A  New  Seedling  Apple 

Among  the  medals  awarded  at  San 
Francisco  for  fine  apples  was  one  given 
to  Abram  Van  Vrauken’s  Sons  of  Rex- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  for  a  now  seedling.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  apple  is  shown  above, 
and  there  follows  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Van  Yranken  regarding  this  fruit.  The 
specimens  which  came  here  were,  as  Mr. 
Van  Yranken  states,  not  at  their  best, 
but  we  think  its  description  very  fair  and 
conservative : 

To  begin  with,  we  are  very  sorry  to 
have  this  apple  go  before  the  public  in 
its  present  condition,  as  it  is  a  late  Fall 
apple  (coming  shortly  after  the 
Wealthy)  ;  also  we  experienced  a  severe 
hailstorm  on  June  27th.  which  left  very 
few  show  specimens  (all  of  which  went 
to  Sail  Francisco).  These  we  send  you 
are  imperfect,  undersize,  dull  in  color 
and  nearly  gone  with  age.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  apple,  Van  Vranken’s 
Seedling  No.  2,  several  years  ago  we 
sowed  some  apple  pomace.  Failing  to 
graft  or  bud  the  seedlings,  a  few  years 
later  we  dug  about  100  of  the  best  and 
hardiest  of  them  and  sot  in  one  of  our 
orchards.  All  of  these  have  come  in 
bearing  now.  and  about  six  of  them  are 
worthy  of  at  least  further  trial.  ’Phis 
one.  known  as  No.  2,  is  a  tree  of  great 
hardiness,  good  open,  spreading  growth, 
a  light  annual  bearer  of  a  large  striped 
red  apple.  The  fruit  is  not  among  tin* 
highest  for  dessert  purposes,  hut  of  ex- 
e  ljeiii  culinary  qualities.  Season  Fall. 
The  tree  is  in  medium  light  sand  without 
special  care.  ('has.  <}.  l’orter  and  others 
have  tested  the  fruit  and  called  it  fur 
superior  to  Alexander  or  Wolf  River. 

A.  VAX  YUAN  KEN’S  SONS. 


FOR  — 

Trees  (Evergreen  and  Deciduous),  Shrubs, 
Hedgeptants,  Roses,  Vines,  Hardy  Garden 
Plants  and  Everything  for  the  “Hardy 
Garden  ”  -write  ........... 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


are  the  hardiest  obtainable 

and  have  made  thousands 
of  homes  beautiful.  If 
you  are  not  acquainted 
with  “Bedford  Quality” 
stock,  ask  your  neighbor. 
We  have  no  agents. 


iiwcao 

»LA»t  0c As  it  Y 


Correspondence  Invited 


BOOKvfiW  save  Money 

j^tfbr  you 


MX  now  you  save  the  middleman  s  profit  and  the  agent  s  commission  by 
pLy*/  dealing  directly  with  the  nursery. 

Big  List  of  Unequalled  Bargains 

•  ’  Best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  All  highest  grade  at  lowest 
prices.  We  pay  the  freight  on  all  deliveries — and  guarantee  them  »o  be  as  ordered. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  till  you  have  read  this  book.  Send  postal  Now — Today 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES.  ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


10t*R  (laughter  plays  some  very  ro¬ 
bust  pieces.”  "She’s  got  a  beau  in  the 
parlor."  growled  pa,  “and  that  loud  mu¬ 
sic  is  to  drown  the  sound  of  her  mother 
wushing  the  dishes.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Che  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  4,  191G, 


Did  you  ever  enjoy  such  large,  hand¬ 
some  Strawberries  as  these — picked 
right  from  your  own  garden? 

Allen’s  True -To -Name  Berries 

are  just  as  good  as  they  look — good  clear  to  the 
center.  If  you  have  any  garden  space  at  all,  grow 
them  and  you'll  never  regret  it.  If  you  are  a 
farmer,  orchardist  or  poultryman  devote  a  few 
acres  to  Strawberries.  You’ll  find  them  the  best 
paying  crop.  There’s  always  a  demand  for 
berries,  always  good  prices.  You’ll  have  plenty 
for  3'our  table,  too.  We  have  185  acres  in  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  80  acres  in  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
etc.,  the  result  of  80  years’  experience.  All  plants 
packed  fresh  for  shipment. 

Send  for  our  free  48-page  1916  Bookof  Berries — 
12  plates  in  natural  colors — tells  of  the  many 
varieties — how  to  select,  plant,  etc.  Send  for  your 
copy  now  and  plan  to  grow  big- paying  small  fruits. 


Great 

Big 

Beauties! 


The  W.  F.  Allen  Co 


S 


Farmer's  1916  Barpain  List 

TRAWBERRIES 

and  othej'  email  fruits,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  etc.  Not 
cheap  stock,  hut  ti  rare  chance  to  set  (/»•  bentatwmdfvjul 
baiyii'i  jiru'rs,  Don't  miss  it.  Sent  tree  on  request. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized.  Write  for  prices 
a  ml  entniogne.  U.  MASON,  North  Liranl,  I’n. 

BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

The  new  Strawberry.  I, upton.  the  Hurry  you  arc  an- 
i 1 1  it  to  grow .  Send  tor  Prices.  M.O.lupton,  Newport,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  p*\6ooo 

Truthful  and  Valuable  illnstrateil  caVftloyire  free. 

Wurth  S  S.  Mayer's  I'lant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mielmjan 

Strawberry  Plants^^A^^,^ 

tive  Ciitalogne  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Genroetown,  Bel. 

Q  f  \JU  KW  Plants  |  h  »•*  HMJU.  r.ilalot? 

dVVWwi  ■  jr  of  s')  liini  ('is  iiiCludjiiir  t lie* 
I''all  Bearer-  I'reu.  L.  G.  TINGLE.  Box  a6.PHIsvirio,  Md. 

VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Res*  varieties  «  ,  , 

and  finest  «ruUe  of  clock.  Gtinranleeil  line,  oBIlQ  TOI 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  CD  CC 
Email  growers  and  emintry  estates,  i.aree  t  rnti. 

groweisoi  grape  Vines  and  sinu.lli  nils  in  ROOtf 
the  eonntry.  DUUN 

I.  S.  HtTBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonla,  New  York 


|OWKTSE]Nrr)’S 
liorough.-JBred 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

thr  Stji info ftl  for  (futility  /<*» a  rywfu>r*i 

Wo  sell  l<>  o vo rv bcnl  V  e  very  It  ere  ;if  lowest  whalv- 
KJtlo  price*,  Hiivnuf  tfiom  \tS  pel*  cent  to  W  percent 
of  (hr  ('OHt  of  the  plant-  — 

We  not  only  h^I I  the  BEST  PLANTS  olieup,  but  we 
H  ■  ii  mi ile*  tlml  .  tin rai i(  •  t  *.  R  EA  I  >  IT: 


WE  GUARANTEE  Tlml  uui*  uluiitti  uiv  flit-  ptitml  of  unyl 
plant.*  (fi'invn  .vnywlifft',  that  they  Hr*  strictly  Thorough  I 
utvti.  with  tint  hurhcfcl  fi  tiiiimr  power.  'Hint  they  reach | 
you  In  oondithui  nr  your  money  Inick. 


0 11  r  8i<)  20(li  Century  Birrry  Book  FRft 

fully  ile McrihcM  :wi<l  illustnitcra  our 
oO.OOO.MOO  plaUin  100  voile  ties-- 
given  n»v  whole  life  «  \ nerienco  in 
the  Himwberrv  Dolii,  ul»o  booklet 
Nt».  ?  Jum  full  of  Unripid-i  ami  in- 
stnjctfoo*  lor  Urn  m  w  bvj/innerti. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 
are  my  “HOBBY.”  1  want  to  I  el  I  you 
Hiorv  iiboui  tiit-m,  oiv  free  bOCnn, 
uial  free  service  and  line  plants  se¬ 
cure  y»»u  n«aiust  loss— A  puatal  will 
bring  them. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  ?5  Vive  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  1  stocky  plants nf  a Jl  ]i  a.di ii^'  vari-tirs.  ffntnkiiriii;  I 

III.-,'.  .  H.  H.  BENNINC,  R  5,  Clydn,  N.  V.  | 


IMai.iS,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables^ ,Vi 

i raiviiorrif's. ijii  liulinsf  Kwl'earing.  (let  mv 
lug  lira. i  why  1  an. i  c  mien  tiijiiit^  4unt  pri'in 
hail'  tlio  price  iif  nt.liws.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell 


850.000 


GRAPE-VINES 

f>9  nineties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vinca  mailed  for  Ilk  .  lit'scri ! >- 
Vtvc  catalog  line.  LEWIS  EOESCG,  Box  X,  Fredonla,  N.  Y* 

nnlo—Sonsfitinn  — Ili-avy  yiflliler.  Also  Luninlm:  & 
u"'“  Iieiii's  Yellow  1  tun t  Sinsi  I'nrti,  Circular  and 
sample  free.  T U EO.  Jil'liT  & SONS, Melrose,  Ohio 

FineSweel  Potato  Seed  T,muiS,r/Pj,?SS.  ’V-au 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free,  Michael  N.  Bargo, Vineland, N.J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Millions  of  them  Alllcimls.  Also 
■  Stnt«  hei  rvPIants.  10 varieties  Prices  low.  Cata¬ 
logue  free,  S.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del, 

Beet,  Cabbage,  and  Lettuce  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  7.1  cents  per  1,000.  Pepper, 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  plants  in  season.  Early 
Velvet  Beaus,  worth  twice  as  much  as  Cow  Peas  as 
a  feed  or  fertilizer,  h  pk.  will  plant  an  acre.  Price, 
$1  per  pk.  Catalogue  free.  T  K  G0DBEY,  Waldo,  Fla. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants  Show?’  Svj!- 

per,  Tomato.  Celery.  Lettuce,  and  Egg  Plant',  ready 
from  March  1st  to  .Tune  1st.  Price,  $5  per  thousand, 
exrept  Egg  and  Caulitlower.  My  plants  will  malm 
you  more  money  than  any  other  plants.  Write  for 
price  list  GU  Y  M.  11  UTTOJi',  Coitynglniiu,  Pa. 

(.  A  A  A  A  A  |  EXTRA  FINE  FRUIT 

5  0  0.000'  I’l-'  NJ’S  A  Nl»  VINES 

4/  V  V  j  V  V  V  IVOR  SAL  K.  Prices 
reasonable.  Paul  L.  llegrgan, Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


BIG  MONEY"*  FRUIT 


up  tan  t  yemr  nrcbarrl,  riant  v> 
litildv  fruit  vinuw  :»ml  MhnibM  u(  low 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  NOW 
nirori  to  you  from -onr  mmierla,  B fa  4- 
col'iii  iii’W ,  'UlTvPcrU.  firi^inal  iruil 
uk  ami  plitii1lii#«  KUlde  !•  RKK. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 
UTti  Iowa 


am  STRAWBERRIES^,0,*! 

Hcliablr,  i  merer  ling  and  instruct  iv.-  All  about  the  New 
Evcrfcoarerb  and  other  important  varieties.  Add  ec, 

I.  7LANS3URGH  &  SON,  JACKSON.  MICH, 

Strawberry  Plants 

SET  JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  and  g  ow  large,  fancy  straw 
licrrics.  Wo  gnarantou  our  plants  true-to-name 
and  to  pleaso  you,  or  your  niom  v  rofn tilled.  Wh  ile 
todfiy  for  ou'  I'Jili catalog.  It'-F'ee.  Woi  1 1  ■  ■)<>  i  l;i  i  .s 
to  you,  K  W.  Johnson  AS  Kro  ,  Salisbury,  illtl. 


B^rry  tickets  and  Stationery  ^ , 

.Samples  free.  T.  M.  JONES,  tiorevilie,  Illinois 

2o  America  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Ity  Parcel  Post,  for  3D  emits  in  stamps.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors,  same  price.  M.  CRAW  Fulfil,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 


niAMT  DAHLIAS  AND  CANNAS.  Clnmcxl  named  varieties 
U  *1  l’crcilt  inlmUlli  lli.ii,  ?i.:  0  , r  tlox. n.  rmn t |>o i >1.  Lptcilup- 
|.lli',«th.|l.  A.  51.  Ill  I  K1MU5I,  llirhlunt  HIM.  t’Jiiln<|i*l|,Ula.  I'.i. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

O  ('1  FltCSS,  Wall 

oUC  uUh  Cl'08>i  bui,  hllml 

tvlluli^  vvhltu  IcH*lefl 
Iti  jtjin i tl|,ASS,  $1.50  |u*r  llux. 
C-K.  fiobrnson  &  Bro.,Dp(.  14,  B alio., Mil. 


Cents 

Perth. 


SUDAN  GRASS  9 

Moat,  wonderful  forage  plant.  Cheapest  and  best  feed  on 
earth.  Easy  to  grow  everywhere  Save  money,  make 
tog  money  Full  purlkulars  with  win  pies  in  our  lug 
Free  Profit-Sharing  Seetl  (Juiik  tinotos  woinlerfii'ily 
low  prices.  Get  our  Free  Samples  and  valuable  Field 
and  Grass  F'  td  Guido.  Ailifreaa'  Amurii'an  Mirnnu, 
Sled  Co  ,  ll.pt  lot  i.’ird  andKolycy  St.,  Chicugo,  111. 


illions  of  trees  &  plants 


fmi 

4Fu""WhoIcsalo  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
I  quality.  Apple  &  pcaeli  treis.  AspiUiigiiH,  gooseher- 
8  ries.herry  plants,  j>ri  vet  hedging.  Nuiv  catalog  ready 

gfojHE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Boi  129,  Westrr.insler,  Md. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds-  Send  for  Catalog 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO  Lock  Box  110 


Growing  Prize  Winning  Fruit 

- i 


[Wo  hjivo  tnitos  frinii  most  of  tho  Now 
York  growers  of  tipplos  wliioli  won  prizes 
at  San  Franriseo,  tolling  Imw  they  wonlil 
prooood  to  grow  similar  apples  aimrlmr 
year.  Tins  weak  we  have  space  for  sev¬ 
eral  reports.  Others  will  follow. J 

The  apples  wo  sent  to  Panama  Expo¬ 
sition  wore  grown  on  old  trees.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  thorough  work  at  proper  time, 
following  methods  now  widely  published. 
Trees  must  he  properly  trimmed,  culti¬ 
vated  on  most  soils  in  early  Spring  only; 
must  he  kept  free  from  inserts  and  dis¬ 
eases;  thoroughly  thinned  if  needed. 
Cultivation  and  fertilizer  must  be  applied 
so  as  to  keep  complete  control  of  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  Last  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  fruit  must  ho  han¬ 
dled  carefully.  I  claim  one-half  of  New 


around  here.  Of  course  if  possible  we 
would  give  some  extra  culture  to  these 
trees  and  possibly  one  or  two  extra 
sprayings.  This  is  the  way  we  would 
like  to  do,  although  wo  have  never  been 
able  to  do  so  yet.  having  to  be  satisfied 
with  simply  selecting  the  best  specimens 
at  harvesting  time. 

A.  VAN  Vlt AN  ken’s  SONS. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  Care  and  Good  Pack 

In  regard  to  what  method  T  will  pur¬ 
sue  to  grow  good  apples  the  coining  year, 
I  shall  follow  the  same  method  that  I 
have  followed  for  the  past  120  years,  viz., 
keep  adding  humus  to  the  soil  by  allow¬ 
ing  all  grass  that  grows  in  the  orchard  to 
remain  there.  The  aftermath  dutches 
the  leaves  and  holds  them  where  they 
fall.  Reinforce  thi,s  practice  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  stable  manure  where  sod  is 

4 


This  Acme  apple  was  sent  us  by  H.  W.  Cad  well,  Carpinteria,,  Cal.  It  is  a  seedling,  popular  in 

California.  Quality  good. 


York  State  apples  are  ruined  between 
the  tree  and  the  railroad  station ;  rough 
handling  an  l  dishonest  packing. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.  n.  j.  case. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  mature  tree 
for  the  best  fruit :  the  young  tree  might 
produce  larger  specimens,  blit  a  good 
medium-sized,  perfeet-shaped.  well-col¬ 
ored  apple  for  the  variety  is  the  winner. 
To  obtain  this  class  of  fruit  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  extension  of  my  work  is  required 
which  might  lie  divided  into  five  classes 
as  follows:  1.  A  good  pruning  every  two 
years.  12.  Properly  sprayed  at  the  right 
time.  (Not  any  time  it  is  handy.)  M. 
Cultivate  thoroughly  every  third  year 
until  August,  then  sow  any  good  cover 
crop.  (Tills  might  vary  on  different 
soils;  mine  is  a  sandy  loam.)  4.  A 
light  coat  of  barnyard  manure  every 
year.  .r>.  Last  hut  not  least  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the  tree. 
With  the  foregoing  instructions  properly 
carried  out  1  have  had  no  trouble  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  honors  wherever  my  fruit  has 
been  exhibited.  HORN  LIAM  H.  FERRIS. 

Olean  C'o.,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Work  All  Over 

The  orchard  in  question  produced 
these  six  varieties,  Northern  Spy,  Deli¬ 
cious.  Wealthy,  Winter  Banana,  Van 
Vraukeu’s  Seedling  No.  2,  and  Wagoner. 
The  first  five  won  gold  medals  and  the 
sixth  honorable  mention.  It  was  set  12 
years  ago  on  quite  loose,  well-drained, 
poor  sandy  land,  and  has  been  kept  un¬ 
der  cultivation  since.  This  sandy  land, 
although  requiring  more  feeding  than 
other  soils,  fully  repays  all  this,  as  we 
consider  it  puts  the  highest  possible  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  apple,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  appearance.  The  cultivation  is 
nearly  all  done  with  a  double  cutaway 
harrow,  commenei.ug  early  in  the  Spring 
and  continuing  until  about  July  1.1th, 
when  the  orchards  are  seeded  to  vetch 
and  rye,  which  is  again  worked  in  the 
soil,  with  the  harrow,  the  following 
Spring.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  varieties,  which,  al¬ 
though  expensive,  has  been  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Especially  noteworthy  among 
the  new  varieties  tried  was  the  Stark 
Delicious;  although  a  western  apple  we 
think  it  roaches  far  greater  perfection 
here  judging  from  the  Western  speci¬ 
mens  we  have,  at  various  times,  tried. 

You  asked  how  we  would  care  for  fruit 
for  the  show  table.  If  time  permitted  we 
would  select  a  few  of  the  host  trees  of 
each  variety  and  trim  those  a  little  more 
open,  and  then  thin  the  fruit  on  these 
trees  very  thoroughly.  With  us  young 
trees  scent  to  produce  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens.  although  we  find  some  exceptions, 
very  notably  tin*  Delicious  and  Jonathan. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  compare 
the  dwarfs,  as  there  arc  none  grown 


light.  Do  a  good  thorough  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  whether  any  fruit  is  in  sight  or  not. 
Thin  wbtre  needed.  lie  personally  on 
the  job.  Doing  these  things  usually 
brings  results,  1  have  never  given  any 
special  treatment  for  prize  apples.  In 
fact  this  last  Fall  I  could  duplicate  the 
pti.Ze  winners  hundreds  of  times  over. 

GRANT  G.  lUTCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  Judgment  Required 

If  we  were  raising  apples  just  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  (which  we  are  not  do¬ 
ing)  we  would  just  do  as  we  always  have 
done;  simply  select  what  we  consider  are 
the  very  best  specimens  of  the  variety 
we  wish  to  exhibit,  having  them  uniform 
in  color,  size  and  shape ;  not  the  largest, 
not  the  highest  colored,  hut  just  a  typi¬ 
cal  specimen  of  the  variety.  It  requires 
a  close  study  of  each  variety,  with  many 
disappointments,  as  the  other  man  has 
his  opinions.  The  judges  have  their 
opinions  or  a  stylo  of  judging  which 
counts  the  biggest  score.  There  should 
he  a  uniform  standard  way  of  judging. 
Generally  apples  from  young  trees,  but 
very  often  apples  from  the  top  or  side 
branch  of  an  old  tree,  are  extra  fine  spe¬ 
cimens,  Oar  apples  are  from  both  sod 
or  muleli  and  clean  culture  trees.  10  to 
15  years  old.  Trees  must  have  sunlight 
and  air  drainage;  sprayed  morning,  noon 
or  just  before  supper,  and  to  make  sure 
of  catching  the  robber  an  extra  spraying 
on  a  bright  moonlight  night  about  1  a. 
m.;  that  is  if  you  follow  the  advice  of 
our  professors  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Tln.v  have  the  time  for  the  work 
and  ought  to  know,  li  e  do  not  think  the 
fruit  from  standard  worked  on  dwarf 
stock  would  produce  a  fair  specimen 
typical  of  the  variety.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  severe  pruning,  hut  little  and 
often,  cutting  out  interfering  branches 
and  water  sprouts.  Thinning  is  very 
important,  ami  if  we  expect  to  compete 
with  the  West  we  must  do  very  much 
more  of  it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
picking  fruit  for  exhibition,  it  must  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  handled  as  little 
as  possible.  About  all  the  fruit  we  have 
exhibited  1ms  been  from  common  storage 
(cellar).  Racking  of  prize  apples  in 
boxes  must  be  done  very  carefully  and 
the  very  best  judgment  used  not  only 
in  selection  of  the  fruit  but  the  style  of 
package  and  pack  used ;  tile  size  of  the 
fruit  must  he  considered  in  deciding  kind 
of  pack.  The  finest  fruit  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  boxes 
with  just  tin*  right  bulge  which  requires 
much  practice  and  patience.  Racking  in 
barrels  is  not  so  hard  to  do  as  packing 
in  boxes.  Face  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
packing  the  first  tier  with  apples  uniform 
in  color  and  size  of  the  variety,  making 
the  first  tier  tight,  the  next  tier  close 
and  light,  so  when  the  barrel  is  opened 
no  spaces  show  below  the  first  ti.er. 
Shake  the  barrel  every  time  a  half  bush¬ 
el  is  put  in  until  nearly  full,  then  tail 
or  face  the  same  as  the  head,  using  cor¬ 
rugated  caps  or  pads  on  both  ends.’ 

J.  A.  IIEP  WORTH  &  SONS. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Gas  Tar— Wound  Dressing  for  FruitTrees 


ALDWI  NS 

Big  Berry  Book 


earlier  in  the  season.  For  this  reason 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  protect  the 
edges  of  the  growing  layer  before  paint¬ 
ing.  by  the  use  of  liquid  grafting  wax, 
mack*  according  to  the.  formula  of  F ..  II. 
Bailey:  Best  white  resin  one  pound; 
beef  tallow  one  ounce:  alcohol  (de¬ 
natured)  eight  ounces,  added  after  the 
resin  and  tallow  were  thoroughly  melted 
together,  and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat. 
This  preparation  made  an  excellent  non- 
injuriuus  coating,  and  served  its  purpose 
in  keeping  the  tar  front  coining  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cambium  layer  and  the 
cortex.  .lust  how  milch  benefit  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  extra  work,  and  loss  of 
time,  must  be  decided  by  further  obser¬ 
vations. 

Some  tree  repair  men  in  dressing  such 
wounds  leave  the  out  edges  unpainted, 
but  in  working  with  a  disease  as  virulent 
as  pear  blight,  this  seemed  inadvisable, 
since  it  would  leave  the  delicate  growing 
tissues  open  to  infection. 

By  far  the  most  severe  injury  to  the 
cambium  layer  from  the  use  of  coal  tar 
was  observed  on  a  large  elm  tree  upon 
which  several  mechanical  injuries  had 
been  treated.  In  this  case  the  tar  pene¬ 
trated  the  cambium  two  inches  or  more 
in  some  places,  killing  and  browning  the 
tissues.  Similar  conditions  were  noted 
in  August,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  on 
Sutton  apple  trees  about  22  years  old. 
New  York  apple-tree  cankers  on  these 
trees  were  cut  out  and  the  wounds  treat¬ 
ed  with  coal  tar.  In  these  areas  the  tar 
had  penetrated  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  injuring,  if  not  kili- 
ing,  the  cambium  and  bark  to  that  dis¬ 
tance. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  wood 
from  which  the  bark  has  been  removed 
tends  to  crack  and  check,  and  this  will 
not  be  prevented  by  a  single  coat  of  coal 
tar  or  paint.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  exposed  areas  are  large,  and 
the  healing-over  process  is  a  matter  of 
years.  These  cracks  form  excellent  means 
of  entrance  for  heart-rotting  fungi,  which 
in  a  year  or  two  will  more  than  offset 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  if  good  results  are 
to  be  expected,  to  repaint  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  when  the  cracks  appear,  thereby 
filling  up  the  openings  through  which 
wood-rotting  germs  might  enter,  This 
practice  is  especially  important  on  cuts 
where  a  large  amount  of  surface  has  been 
exposed.  If  this  repainting  is  done  as 
the  need  demands,  unsatisfactory  results 
will*  he  greatly  reduced. 

The  healthiest  and  most  rapid  healing 
of  tree  wounds  was  obtained  on  some 
young  apple  trees  which  had  been  severe¬ 
ly  barked  by  a  cultivator.  These  injur¬ 
ies  were  treated  and  ordinary  grafting 
wax  applied  to  entirely  cover  the  out 
surface.  The  rapid  healing  that  results 
from  such  treatment  is  not  due  to  any 
especial  healing  virtue  of  the  grafting 
wax,  but  to  the  protective  and  moisture- 
holding  properties  of  the  wax,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  healing  processes  to  take  place 
unhindered  by  drying  influences,  or  the 
work  of  disease-producing  organisms. 
This  practice  will  certainly  pay  when 
young  orchard  trees  have  been  barked, 
and  should  he  clone  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  injury  has  been  made. 

In  Fig.  ll.">  is  a  wound  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  a  canker  on  a  limb,  show¬ 
ing  good  healing  after  5  months.  Note 
the  proper  shaping  of  the  wound.  In 
Fig.  —  the  cut  highest  up  on  the  trunk 
shows  one  years  healing  after  a  proper 
out  was  made,  and  after  being  coated 
with  coal  tar.  The  cut  lower  down  shows 
a  case  in  which  the  cut  was  untreated. 
Heart  rot  set  in,  was  removed,  and  a 
V-shaped  drain  made,  the  coat  being 
treated  with  coal  tar.  These  pictures 
wore  obtained  from  L.  R,  Hosier  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Apricot  and  pear  tree  wounds 
treated  successfully  with  paint  and  coal 
tar  are  shown  on  page  270.  c.  B.  savage. 


During  the  past  season,  in  connection 
with  work  on  pear  blight  control,  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  treat  with  coal 
tar  a  large  number  of  pruning  wounds 
on  pear  trees  and  to  a  less  extent  on 
apple  trees.  Some  of  these  wounds  were 
large,  involving  in  a  number  of  eases 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  trunk  of  a 
bearing  tree,  where  large  Might  cankers 
had  been  cut  out.  The  first  of  this 
work  was  done  with  Clapp  Favorite  and 
Kicffer  pear  trees  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  through  the  month  of  May. 


111  Is  Waiting  for  You  f 
JmJ  to  Send  for  It  dm 

Mff yJj§J  It  is  free,  and  it  is  a  book  /  | 

you  should  have.  It  is  some-  f 
thing  more  than  a  mere  catalog 

Hof  Baldwin  Berry  Plants.  The  fl 

information  it  contains  en-  ff  , 

titles  it  to  be  called  the 

Berry  Grower’s  Manual  f  A 

No  grower  of  berries  can  fail  to  glean  some  fj 
points  of  real  value  from  this  book.  Baldwin  f/j 
experience  and  Baldwin  supremacy  in  the  j 
Berry  Plant  field  assure  that  the  “tins*’  it  J 
contains  are  worth  while.  // 


Baldwin 


are  Famous.  We  grow  them  bv  the  million  in  rich,  new 
ground  that  is  free  from  insects  and  plant  diseases.  This 
is  o/te  of  the  reasons  wily  Baldwin's  Slnvtvbetry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant  and  Crape  plants  are  so  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  catllest  berries  in  the  Spring  and  the  latest 
in  the  Hall  come  from  Baldwin  Plants.  Our  Genuine  Call 
Bearing  Strawberry  Wants  are  just  wliat  the  name  implies. 


Order  Early 


We’ll  Ship  at  Planting  Time. 

Get  the  big  Baldwin  llerry 
Book  wow,  and  get  your  order 
in  early.  Thus  you  will  run 
no  danger  of  our  stock  being 
exhausted  and  there  will  be 
no  delay.  On  account,  of  uui  im¬ 
mense  sale,  of  phinfx,  «(•  can  save 
,vo.i  money  and  "<■  gnnriinieu  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  with  plants, 
packing  and  service.  Give  us  your 
order  this  year  and  we  will  keep 
you  as, me  ofnnrngnbir.  satisfied 
customers  for  the  years  fo  come. 
Don't  wait,  however.  Order  early. 


Treated  and  Untreated  Wounds.  Fig.  114 

In  these  first  cases  the  tar  was  applied 
over  the  entire  exposed  surface,  no  pro¬ 
tection  being  given  to  I  lie  cut  edges, 
where  the  cambium  was  exposed.  In 
every  ease  where  such  treatment  was 
made,  the  callus  developed  normally,  and 
us  rapidly  as  upon  cuts  where  no  pro¬ 
tective  covering  was  used.  This  healthy 
development  of  callus  continued  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season  with  no  signs  of 
penetration  or  injury  liy  the  gas  tar. 

An  examination  of  the  cambium  layer 
at  the  edge  of  the  wound  two  to  three 
days  after  the  application  of  the  tar 
showed  a  killing-back  of  the  tissue  of 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 


All  plants  guaranteed  to  be  first-class,  true  to  name,  free 
from  disease,  fnsli  dug  for  your  order,  packed  to 
reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  and 
/gr  - —  to  please  you.  BALDWIN  ISN’T 

I  '  — _  SATISFIED  UNLESS 

III  you  ARE 


P.A.D7BA  LDWINi 


“PROGRESSIVE”,  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”, 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11.  BRIDGMAN.  MICH. 


Now  b*;in(r  p'anted  by  th  e 
thousand**  i**itnmvrcinlly  ---b  e- 
cause  it  lives  :u»<J  thrives  AND 
FAYS,  thru  UK  b  every  climate 
CVi*  cvrulitiorj  ami  in  nil  noth- 
V.V  Cf  •-*;•  hut  winter  kill,  and 
yaihiK  t*uf  rcjrulurly  in  *>pii.u 
vf  kunimi'j  drouth  -ori«T 
rihl  (Hitch  h  n  :«  pruUma-ti 
I'— -**  cvojri  without  a  tail 
urn.  Ytnj  run  do  :ix  w«!i — 
HRk  ciitOv.  Send  today  for 
tot;  full  pxrtlro-ap,.  Kolfjcr, 
PtKirx  nail  B  i  k  FruiL 
Brok  ‘••lllrnf  nil  about  thlft 
tvond«irf*.il  berry  -  how  to 
j  SIZE  raHP  it  -how  it’s  lurKt*r, 
finer, better  fruit  Nets  you 
No  char.Ro.  just  scud  your  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Warfields  at  SI. 50  per  1000,  The  best  berry  grown.  100 
OtlKT  varb.Uo  ftfitl  Everbearers;  small  fruit. ptania.  All  plunta 
ijuarmttecd.  ‘Hhtlalotfue  free.” 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


S  Strawberry  Plants 

AU  kind?  Fruit  Trees.  Asparagus  roots,  etc., 
direct  fiom  nursery  to  you  0.  agent's  prices. 
SaUspietion  iniftvaiilped.  Big  Catalog  Kit  KB. 

G.E.BUNIINU  &  SONS,  Box  I.  SEtBYVIlLE,  DEL. 


NONE  <j£7  BETTER  *  F»  ‘ 

for  beat  romilta  you  must  Hav.  KNIGHT’S  fresh 
■tug guars rit.,<l  piiifitit,  They  Ijuvm  a  National  rep¬ 
utation  tor  superior  qusKty  ond  have  buen  the 
STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 
If  you  would  lllco  (ifrnwhet  rten  in  October  wc  have 
^  the  planls  Unit  winrrnw  them,  Hood  shout  throe 
|  sod  oil  other  now  and  miard  varieties  in  our 

A  Knlcht's  nook  on  smslltruit,.  It’a  Free— Writo, 
PAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  SI  O,  Sawyer, Mich. 


RY  Dl  AMTQ  500,  OOO  berry 
n  1  ri.HH  I  O  |U, Hits  and  500,- 
ispunigus  roots  at  itie  lowest  prices, 
ice  List  all  kinds  seeds  a  ml  plants. 

GS  At  SON  -  CheMVolil,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES 


We  have  grown  straw  berry  plants  for  over  1(1  years:  write 
for  our  money  saving  price  list  George  W.  Itrldginau 
Nursery  Co.,  IJept  A,  Kenton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


“  SUPERB  ”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  \  ai'iety  Inis  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  truth 

VVILLAliD  Ii,  KtLLI'l,  -  Swedeslmro,  N.  J, 


(.row  them  from  our  fine  varieties.  Success  fot 
early,  Joe  for  late.  Superb  for  Fall-bearing.  Wc 
send  100  of  each.  300  in  all  for  $2.00.  34th  annua] 
catalog  now  ready. 

SLAYMAKER  6  SON,  -  -  Wyoming,  Del, 


T  have  a  fine  lot  of  all  tlio 

Leading  Varieties  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

at  Prices  to  Please  everybody,  Tomato  and  Cabbage 
Plants  in  season.  It.  HARRIOTT,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


also  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.  1 1  u  serndisn.  Seed  Corn. Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
plains.  Higgs  for  batching.  Catalog  Kukk. 

<)•  KLIl'T’OKD  HALL.  It  liodc-dnlc,  Mil.,  Dept.  3 


Well-healed  Canker  Wound.  Fig.  115 

which,  as  Feats,  in  the  book  “Practical 
M  oo  Repair,"  has  pointed  out,  will  norin- 
tilly  occur  whenever  the  cambium  layer 
is  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of 
the  air.  Those  results  are  similar  to 
those  obtained  by  Professor  L.  II.  Hosier 
of  Cornell  University,  in  his  work  with 
the  New  York  apple-tree  canker.  Dr. 
L.  II.  Bailey,  former  dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
ports  like  results  in  the  use  of  coal  tar 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  on  apple 
trees. 

Later  in  the  season,  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  the  cambium  was  apparently  more 
susceptible  to  injury  by  the  tar,  and  the 
penetration  was  much  deeper  than  it  was 


To  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Other  kinds  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  tree. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO.. BRIDGMAN.  MICH. 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happi 

They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 

ml  biggest  blackberry.  VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS— 

LL1ANT  Utsi  K aspherries.  CACO  and  IDEAL  the  I 
CURRANT  Pestforcvcrybody,  CARRIE  and  OREGON 


An  inspector  was  visiting  a  country 
school.  lie  was  asking  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  questions.  After  a  while  he  said  to 
a  junior  class,  “Now,  I  want  some  of  you 
to  ask  me  a  question  that  I  can't  auswer." 
After  a  few  vain  attempts  a  small  boy 
said:  “Please,  sir,  if  you  were  stuck  in  a 
pool  of  mud  up  to  your  nook,  and  a  brick 
was  thrown  at  your  head,  would  you 
duck?”  Melbourne  Lender. 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TREES 


Breeding  New  Apples 


(Continued  from  page  359)  kind,  in  fruit  and  flower  especially,  being 

mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph,  we  cluite  distinct  to  the  eye. 
could  And  no  recorded  case  in  which  a  These  plant  -  chimeras,  sometimes 

variety  came  from  a  self-fertilized  seed,  called  graft-hybrids,  are  of  fascinating 
Of  course,  however,  chance  seedlings  may  interest  but  so  far  have  proved  of  little 
thus  have  originated,  but  it  is  not  likely  value  in  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
that  many  have  thus  come  into  being,  for  They  seem  to  be  most  common  in  citrus 
two  reasons:  First,  because,  as  all  apple  fruits,  as  the  orange  and  lemon,  which 
growers  know,  the  apple  is  more  or  less  no  doubt  accounts  for  W.  B.  W.'s  state- 
self-sterile  and  the  pistils  of  all  varieties  ment  that  grafting  causes  variation  i.n 
are  much  more  receptive  to  pollen  from  oranges  but  not  in  apples, 
other  sorts  than  to  that  from  their  own  "If  we  were  to  fertilize  Newtown 

blossoms.  Second,  the  apple,  in  com-  ISpitsenburg  blossoms,  we  could  only  get 
mon  with  most  plants,  loses  vigor  under  Newtown  Spitzenburg  fruit  and  we  could 
self-fertilization  and  new  varieties  are  not  propagate  from  that."  In  such  a 
not  likely  to  be  selected  from  feeble  seed-  cross,  as  I  have  explained  before,  the 
lings.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  apple  would  be  to  all  tests  that  humans 
nearly  all  varieties  of  apples  are  crosses,  could  apply,  a  Spitzenburg  fruit  until 
a  supposition  easy  to  believe  by  those  the  seeds  are  planted  when  the  result- 
who  know  varieties  and  who  have  a  ing  trees  would  be  hybrids  of  the  two 


Youngest  Bearing  Peach 
on  Record 

Bears  younger,  yields  more  fruit 
than  any  peach  ever  discovei’ed. 
Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  flavor, 
delightful  aroma,  freestone.  The 
housewife’s  favorite  for  canning. 
Ripens  in  July  when  good  peaches 
are  scarce.  Brings  top  prices.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach. 

You  can  count  on  a  crop  15  months 
after  planting.  Bears  loaded  every 
favorable  year.  Has  no  equal  among 
early  peaches.  The  wonder  of  all  who 
grow  it.  Read  what  these  planters 
say. 

Here’s  the  Proof 


more  comfortable.  They'll  thrive  better  and 
need  less  feed.  Hake  your  selection  from  our 

Evergreens  Varieties 

Also  Lindens  Dogwood  and  other  flowerin'? 
trees.  Hardy  Perennials,  Vines  and  Shrubs, 

Choice  FruitTrees'"u“5°8 

save  you  2to4  years  over  ordinary  Sites  Apples, 
Pears.  Pearlies  and  Hinull  Fruits.  AH  leading 
varieties.  True  to  name  and  1  roc  from  disease, 
We  have  supplied  many  leading  fruit  farms. 
t„-  l_  in  great  variety,  includ- 

insn  Koses  mg  Everblonming, 
Choice  Climbing  in  2,  '!  and  4  year  sizes,  and 

Tree  Roses  on  heavy  Hugos*  Stock.  _ . 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  t\-ja 
is  packed  lull  of  facts  at  interest  to 
farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Send 
today  for  your  copy. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES  M 

S.  G.  Harris 

Box  R  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y.  1HW 


“Peek  of  peaches  second  year.” — .T.  M. 
Bolton.  Indiana, 

"Two  bushels  per  tree  third  year.” — 
Sam  Goddard.  Oklahoma. 

"160  peaches  font  one  tree  second 
year." — J.  It.  Smith,  Missouri. 

"Bore  first  year,  perfectly  hardy  here." 

— l'’rank  Quinn,  lows. 

"Over  two  bushels  per  tree,  third  year." 

— A.  M.  Willys,  Massachusetts. 
"Eighteen  inch  tree  fvdl  of  blossoms." 
— R.  W.  Knight,  Arkansas. 


Rose  Guide— FREE 


rip  Let  us  help  you  select  the 
S  right  roses  for  your  yard. 
■}'  Our  plants  are  so  hardy  and 
^  v  vigorous  that  we  guarantee 
A  them  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Our  1916 
ROSE  ANO  FLORAL  GUIDE 

“  The  Best  Ruses  for  " 

America."  Contains  S8  hSPt 

pages,  85  illustrations-  14  in  pAJJ 
natural  colors.  Write  today  jgM 
for  your  free  copy.  hyw 


Send  lor  Free  Orchard  Book 

Tells  all  about  these  amazing:  quick 
paying  peaches,  and  many  other  new  and 
better  paving  strains  of  fruit.  Explains  a 
wonderful,  yet  simple  and  effective  meth¬ 
od  that  will  help  you  grow  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  best  varieties  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Lowest  prices  direct  to  planter.  Send  a 
postal  today  for  your  Free  copy. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

502  PINE  STREET,  WINFIELD.  KANSAS 


An  Apple  a  Day  Keeps  the  Doctor  Away.”  Reproduced  from  Life 


varieties.  The  man  who  carefully  makes 
such  a  cross  will  have  a  striking  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  idea  handed  down  from 
a  remote  age  that  seedling  fruits  “throw 
back”  to  a  wild  prototype  and  are  as  a 
rule  worthless  and  degenerate.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  in  most  crosses  of  apples, 
one  can  at  once  tell  the  two  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  he  expected, 
no  matter  how  carefully  parents  are  cho¬ 
sen,  that  very  large  percentages  of  cross¬ 
es  will  be  as  valuable  as  either  of  the 
two  varieties  crossed.  No  variety  is  free 
from  faults — in  fact  all  are  best  charac¬ 
terized  by  theiy  faults — and  these  are  in¬ 
herited  together  with  good  characters. 

17.  P.  HEDRICK, 

New  York  Agricultural  Exp.  Station. 


knowledge  of  plant-breeding,  since  in 
many  sorts  the  two  parents  can  be  plain¬ 
ly  traced. 

A  description  of  the  method  of  cross¬ 
ing  apples  will  make  the  whole  matter 
plainer  and  enable  any  fruit-grower  to 
perform  this  interesting  operation. 

The  blossom  of  the  apple  needs  no  de¬ 
scription  other  than  to  say  it  is  a  herma¬ 
phrodite — that  i,s,  both  male  and  female 
organs  are  found  in  the  same  flower.  In 
crossing,  young  flowers  are  chosen,  on 
the  plant  selected  as  the  female  parent, 
in  which  the  anthers  have  not  yet  opened. 
The  stamens  bearing  the  anthers  are  re¬ 
moved  with  a  scalpel  or  forceps.  A  few 
days  later  the  stigma  is  pollinated  with 
pollen  from  a  flower  of  the  plant  selected 
to  be  the  male  parent.  Accuracy  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  taking  the  pollen  from  a 
flower  which  has  been  protected  by  a  pa¬ 
per  bag.  The  treated  flower  is  then  en¬ 
closed  in  a  paper  bag  to  protect,  it  from 
other  pollen  until  seeds  have  set.  After 
a  week  or  two  the  paper  bug  is  removed 
and  one  of  cheesecloth  substituted  to  re¬ 
main  as  protection  for  the  fruit  until 
harvest.  The  pollinating  should  be  done 
on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

TTntil  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
plant-breeding  was  a  hit  and  miss  opera¬ 
tion — no  laws,  no  rules.  Now  we  have 
Mendel’s  laws,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  Aladdin  had  nothing 
on  the  modern  plant-breeder  who  pos¬ 
sesses  Mendel’s  magi.e  lamp. 

“/  understand  variations  in  oranges 
arc  made  by  grainy  one  kind  on  another, 
which  would  never  work  with .  apples.” 
Yes,  variations  may  lie  caused  in  oranges 
by  grafting  as  they  may.  also,  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  but  new  varieties  seldom  originate 
from  these  variations.  This  rather  com¬ 
mon  phenomenon  is  so  puzzling  that  per¬ 
haps  a  few  words  may  he  permitted  to 
explain  it.  Every  now  and  then  one  finds 
an  apple,  a  pear,  an  orange  or  a  lemon 
which  seems  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
.varieties  in  sharply  marked  divisions. 
These  divisions  are  not  only  demarcated 
iu  outside,  color  and  texture  of  skiu  but 
often  in  color  of  flesh  and  in  taste.  The 
best  known  examples  of  those  freaks  are 
the  sweet  and  sour  apples  that  occasion¬ 
ally  appear,  in  which  one  side  is  sweet 
and  the  other  sour,  or  one  end  sweet  and 
the  other  sour. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  these  freak 
fruits  have  been  investigated  by  several 
workers,  and  they  are  now  called  plant- 
chimeras.  Almost  Without  question  they 
are  a  consequence  of  grafting,  the  ex¬ 
planation  being  that  buds  springing 
from  stock  and  scion  unite  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  growth  consists  of  cells  from  the 
consorting  parts.  The  two  kinds  of  cells 
remain  side  by  side,  it  may  be,  through 
trunk,  stem  and  eveu  fruit,  each  kind  of 
cell  reproducing  its  own  sort  and  each 


The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Rose  Specialttte,  ou  Yre.  Experience 

Box  4  t:  ::  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 


For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  F*eacH 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station) 
Apples,  including  Deli¬ 
cious ”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

II  describes  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  (he  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


m  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  nntl  itiwil 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stork, 

Bardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens  aSJb'tfPSSi 
arc  Nursery  grown  mid  hards'  every-  NBpwigMtxV 
where.  From  $1  to  $10  p»r  hundrud.  ■  ■  »■'  * 
Hill's  Evergreen  book  8Ud  fin  Groat  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  l£st.lS53. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


THEY  arc  the  kinds  that  bear  the  fruit  you  like  to  eat — 
and  to  sell,  for  it  brings  good  prices.  We  grow  our 
own  trees,  sell  direct  to  the  planter — no  agents. 
Write  for  Fraser’s  Tree  Book,  worth  money  to  the 
planter — free  to  you  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


Moving  Fruit  Trees 

I  saw  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  above  topic. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  a  small  nursery 
of  apple  trees,  and  as  I  grew  the  trees 
and  did  not  know  half  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  did,  I  planted  an  orchard  of 
Greening  and  Baldwin  of  these  trees  only 
30  feet  apart.  Subsequently  I  sold  the 
farm  and  when  the  orchard  got  15  years 
old  it  was  evident  that  if  part  of  the 
trees  were  not  taken  out  the  orchard 
would  soon  be  worthless.  The  owner  con¬ 
sulted  me  and  I  advised  the  removal  of 
half  the  trees  to  other  land,  which  he 
did  the  following  Winter  and  that  or¬ 
chard  has  been  a  great  success.  In  mov¬ 
ing  the  trees  he  followed  this  plan  : 

lie  staked  off  the  plot  for  the  new 
orchard  and  placed  a  quantity  of  straw 
manure  where  each  tree  was  to 
stand.  lie  also  dug  around  each  tree  to 
be  moved,  far  enough  away  to  save  most 
of  the  large  roots,  about  three  feet  and 
as  deep  as  to  the  sub-soil — two  feet  or 
more.  Into  this  trench  he  put  a  small 
quantity  of  manure,  just  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  below.  When  ground  be¬ 
came  well  frozen  he  dug  holes  where 
trees  were  to  be  placed,  large  and  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  ball  of  earth  which 
was  frozen  solid  about  the  trees  to  be 
moved.  With  long  levers  the  trees  were 
pried  out  of  the  old  place,  rolled  on 
to  a  flat  boat  and  drawn  and  placed 
in  new  position  and  dirt  carefully  filled 
in  about  them  and  well  packed  down. 
The  trees  were  then  given  a  severe  prun¬ 
ing  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  they 
hardly  showed  the  effect  of  removal.  I 
have  watched  that  orchard  carefully 
ever  since  and  although  it  cost  consider¬ 
able  to  move  it  the  cost  has  been  many 
times  returned  and  it  is  to-day  one  of 
the  finest  iu  this  county,  and  the  moved 
orchard  is  as  large  and  productive  as 
the  original  one.  J.  S.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N,  Y. 


SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc 

126  Main  Street  Geneseo,  N.Y 


SF*  Grow  True  to  Name 

If  they  didn't  rind  weren't  absolutely 
free  /row  ntaeaue,  thoroughly  accli¬ 
mated.  ami  i-i •  Fleetly  >muied,  wo 
couldn't  afford  to  irive  our  binding 
guarantee  with  every  tier  we  aril. 

An  order  by  mall  aa  good  hb  a  call 
at  our  other . 

Send  postal  for  our  free  1916  Cata¬ 
log  now  anti  investigate  our  stock  and 
prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
126  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Ruli)  direct  only,  ot  wholesale  prlre*.  Trees 
f.,r  the  homo  giirdr  u.  Htronf  rooted,  healthy, 
•  hapely  stock.  Apple.  I*c»eh,  Fear.  Quince, 
Cherry  sml  O  rn  «  me  u  t  ill  Tree-.  G rape 4  lacs. 
True  to  name.  Full  line  (throbs  and  i’iuuls. 

Bhas  had  SB  years  of  square  dealing. 

re  a  reputation  to  sustain,  ion  will 
life  it  with  G'rrcn’x  trice.  Write  for  J 
catalog  arid  book,  “/four  I  Mwir  Pie  A 
I  If  arm  Pay.”  Both  tree.  Address  ffa 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.  J’ 
22  Wall  Strcel 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  • 


OUr  immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  cnn**]i:ilf  o^n ts prices, 

FRESH  DUG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAH) 

We  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Rears.  Pluius. 
Cherries,  1  'caches,  Betty  plants.  Asparagus  and  Orna¬ 
mental,  DELICIOUS,  tile  great  dessert  apple,  is  one 
of  ouv  specialties,  have  grown  it  for  ycai  s  in  our  orchard 
and  propagat  ing  buds  were  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Our  OAT  \U.GUIS  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  Free. 

L’AMOKKAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 


■You  can  depend  upon  the* 
Quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— “the 
world’sIaTgestTiursftries”arethe 
result  of  2d  years  close  attention 
to  quality  as  well  aa  to  quantity. 


As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 

(.7  Ossian  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


is  known  to  thousands  of  fruit 
gro  wers.largr  andsmall  ,in  every 
Sietion.  Forlbltiwe  have  millions 
of  apple,  millionsof  peach,  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  Thousands  of 
other  fruit  trees,  plants,  ever¬ 
greens,  blooming  shrubs,  etc. 
Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

us  your  I . da.  Hu  sure  to  send 

for  our  191f  Fruit  Guide— with 
eulored  nlalOB  and  spraying 
guide.  Write  today. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES  _ 
8  Box  14  Berlin#  Md.fl 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 


You  save  Agents*  Proliis  aud  gut  Rtf*  Dlseutinta 
from  Aleuts’  Prices.  Wo  fiptvlaUzo  on  lmlgiuvs, 
rorox,  aud  other  ornamental  foliage;  also  reliable 
fruit  trees.  Wo  cti’itmu*  c  delivery  iu  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  h  nil  pit  j  sill  i'relirJitor  express  ohnrjrvfl 
to  you  r  *1  lit  ton.  Not  n  flucli*  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  la«tycur«  Here’s  tho  Benrr®  Bone  j 
I*cnr  th  «t  fr<  QUflntH  bo  Us  for  a  barrel  at.  J 

fioiid  » v  «r;LS(m.  \\  t  lie  for  FUKK  booklet  that'n  I 
c'uiCA.full  ofhctpfnl  iufortnntion.  1 

NVM.  V.  IU  IT  KT  80  V,  Hot  20,  Seneca,  V.  Y. 


Buy  At  One-Half  Agent’s  Prices  sK'od  o«r  I  oo! 

I.et  me  send  vou  my  catalogue — it's  free  1o  everybody— it's  dif-  p  *.  ni'ai/  <> 
ferent.  it  tells  you  facts  about  my  fresh  dug  trees  and  how  you  Peach,  3' * 
can  save  money  and  receive  a  guaranteed  bUUARK  DEAL.  S9.00  per  I  DO. 
Write  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  direct  from  grower  than  through  agents. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  48  Seward  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y, 


SHEERIN’S 
FRESH  DUG 
FRUIT  TREES 


Fresh  Dug  FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale' 

..  _  ..  mi  _ _ _  -1.  ..  ..  _ _  i  . 


Du  you  want  to  buy  some  ot  the  finest  Dan  ville  nursery  stock  you  ever  sawn  Apple,  Benches,  Bears,  I  lums. 
Cherries  Small  Broils  or  Ornamentals— Dug  and  shipped  to  order— boxed  and  packed  free.  Sold  at  Grower’s 
price-  direel  to  you  with  only  one  handling— no  order  is  too  small  to  receive  my  personal  attention  and  care 
—Send  for  mv  free  catalog  and  vou  will  see  w  hy  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  front  _ 


THOS.  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERYMAN,  21  Main  St„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Why  farmers  are  buying 

the  Eight  Cylinder  Cadillac 


And  so  with  a  motor  car.  Any  car  will  carry  you 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  none  of  them  can 
you  enjoy  the  same  ease,  the  same  comfort,  the  same 
continuous  satisfaction  that  you  can  obtain  in  the 
Cadillac  “Eight.” 

Viewed  as  an  investment,  the  Cadillac  “Eight” 
yields  even  a  higher  return  than  the  fine  horse. 

This  has  always  been  true  of  the  Cadillac.  Its 
greater  investment  value,  from  the  standpoint  of  long 
life,  constant  service,  and  higher  market  value  after 
several  seasons’  use,  is  more  pronounced  than  ever  in 
the  Cadillac  “Eight,”  and  the  farmers  are  realizing  it. 

In  the  past,  the  farmers  have  been  chiefly  offered 
the  less  refined  motor  cars,  and  they  have  gotten  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  return  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
farm  machine  which  is  bought  on  a  low  price  basis. 

Many  have  paid  the  penalty  of  buying  a  silo,  a 
separator  or  a  plow,  largely  because  the  price  was  low. 

And  motor  cars  are  no  different  in  that  respect  from 
any  other  product. 

Any  motor  car,  no  matter  at  what  price,  will  give 
a  certain  amount  of  service,  but  it  is  only  from  the 
car  which  is  universally  known  to  give  most,  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of 
service. 

The  assur¬ 
es  ance  you  have 

in  the  Cadillac 

A  B  “Eight”  is 

jjU  I  that  there  is 

^ - r«  nothing  be- 

yond  or  above 

P^ve  y°^ more 

ciency,  in  long 

comfort. 

And  you 
have  the  fur¬ 
ther  assurance 
that  it  is 
known  everywhere  as  the  car  of  matchless  reputation. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  more 
farmers  than  ever  before  are  buying  Cadillacs. 

The  experiences  of  those  who  have  bought  Cadillac 
“Eights”  are  bound  to  be  the  experiences  of  those  who 
will  buy  them  in  greater  numbers  this  year. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  farmer — or  in  fact  any¬ 
one — who  drove  the  Cadillac  “Eight”  or  rode  in  it 


CADILLAC  EIGHT-CYLINDER  SEVEN  PASSENGER  CAR,  PRICE  $2080  F.O.B.  DETROIT 


If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Cadillac  dealer  in  your  locality,  write  to  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


PHILIPPS' 


The  Home  Acre 


What  We  Learned  in  1915 

The  season  of  15)15  was  peculiar  in 
the  fact  ♦  hat  we  did  not  have  the  long 
Summer  drought  which  has  afflicted  ns 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  the  rainfall  there  was 
a  success  with  some  things  with  which 
we  had  not  heretofore  had  a  fair  chance, 
for  unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  got 
any  irrigation  system  established  in  my 
garden  beyond  the  hose,  and  all  know  the 
inefficiency  of  hose  irrigation. 

Several  years  ago  I  adopted  the  meth¬ 
od  of  covering  my  garden  all  over  thick 


drop  to  21  above  zero  with  the  earth 
cover.  Some  varieties  of  tender  plants 
stand  more  cold  than  others.  The  Black 
Valentine  bean  for  instance  will  often 
come-  through  a  light  frost  if  the  frost 
is  washed  off  with  the  hose  early  in 
the  morning. 

Bast  Spring,  in  order  to  test  as  fairly 
ns  possible  the  difference  in  earliness  of 
tomatoes  claimed  to  lie  the  earliest,  I 
grow  plants  of  Fariiana.  Bonny  Best  and 
John  Baer.  The  seed  were  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  within  an  hour  of  each  other, 
and  the  plants  treated  exactly  alike  in 
every  respect.  Then  they  were  set  out 
in  rows  side  by  side  with  a  like  ex¬ 
posure,  and  were  all  given  the  best  of 
care.  Earliana  came  in  first.  Bonny 
Best  less  than  a  week  behind  and  John 
Baer  two  weeks  later.  I  had  similar 
results  in  1914.  when  I  paid  $1  for  a 
paper  of  the  John  Baer.  While  the 
John  Baer  is  a  good  tomato  it  is  no 
better  than  Bonny  Best  and  hence  is 
not  needed,  for  1  get  the  main  crop 
plants  like  Success.  Stone  and  Globe  in 
before  Bonny  Best  gets  inferior.  This 
year  I  shall  use  Earliana  and  Bonny 
Best  only,  for  early  tomatoes.  Stone 
1  shall  drop,  as  it  is  less  productive  than 
Success.  For  the  main  and  late  crop 
I  will  use  Success.  Red  Rock.  Mississippi 
Girl  and  Globe,  the  last  for  pink  fruit. 

For  a  cabbage  succession  after  the 
Early  Wakefield  I  will  use  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Succession  and  Fottler’s 
Brunswick.  These  will  bring  me  to  the 
Late  Flat  Dutch  for  Winter  use. 

Heretofore  I  have  been  growing  my 
cantaloupes  according  to  the  same  meth¬ 
od  used  by  our  large  market  growers. 
This  is  with  manure  in  the  furrows,  with 
the  fertilizer  added,  and  this  bedded  on 
and  the  seed  sown  on  a  flattened  ridge. 
But  I  found  that  the  vines  failed  early, 
and  I  attributed  this  to  the  mass  of 
rough  manure  right  under  them  and  not 
well  mixed  in  the  soil,  Last  Spring  I 
used  the  ground  where  my  Fall  spreadin  t 
of  manure  had  been  made  and  did  not 
put  any  more  in  the  furrows.  Then  I 
ran  out  furrows  and  used  fertilizer  alone 
in  them,  having  some  complete  fertilizer 
left  on  hand.  This  was  bedded  on  and 
the  beds  almost  entirely  flattened  and 
the  seed  planted.  The  result  was  that 
my  vines  kept  green  far  longer  and  I 
had  au  unusually  good  crop  of  the  Eden 


Outwit  Nature!  Turn  the  seasons  upside 
down!  Start  your  seed  bed  several  weeks 
earlier  and  at  regular  planting  time  you’ll 
have  hardy  plants  instead  of  merely  seeds. 

You  can  do  this  easily,  safely  and  at  small 
expense  with  Duo-Blazed  Sash.  The  air 
chamber  formed  by  double  sash  keeps  out 
frost  in  coldest  weather.  Plants  vet  plenty 
of  light  because  no  cover  is  needed. 


1  Q1  C  Contains  all  the  Lest 
■  Or  IglOthings  in  Farm. 
Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds.  Bulhs 
and  Plants.  170  pages  of  variety  des¬ 
criptions  and  planting  hints,  with 
more  than  BOO  il  .  nitrations.  \Ye  want 
every  planter  to  have  a  copy — write 
for  it  today,  we  mail  it  FREE. 

MAULE’S  Six  Leading 

Vegetable  Specialties  £wv 

Alpha  Beet.  Commercial  Yellow 
Globe  Onion.  Improved  Hanson  Let¬ 
tuce.  Magnificent  Tomato.  Early 
White  Spine  Cucumber,  New  I  hn- 
iento  Pepper,  sent  fur  25c,  postpaid. 


JU^TRADc  MAUA 

Double  Pane  Hotbed  Sash 

Made  of  genuine  Louisiana  Red  Cypress, 
l:h  inches  thick,  with  extra-heavy  tenons. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  A  hoy  can  put  in  the 
glass,  broken  iianes  cati  he  cut  to  use  in 
the  bottom  layer. 

DUQ-GI.AZED  SASH  costs  practically 
the  same  as  ordinary  sash,  and  is  so  much 
better  there  is  no  comparison. 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO. 
2122  Wyandot  Street  ::  Dayton,  O. 


MAULE’S  Giant 
American  Asters 


■//•n/jJ/tt/M. 


c rego  Pink,  Royal  Lavender,  Giant 
Comet  White.  Invincible  Crimson, 
Semple’s  Giant,  Pink  King.  Mikado 

mixed.  c  ,  ,  . 

issvert  Varieties 

postpaid  for  50  cents 

These  two  special  offers  are  pictured  in 
colors  in  our  catalog.  Be  sure  to  send  for  it. 

WWI.  HENRY  IV1AULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


y-eeds  in  ol  over  this  year.  Ter}- little  pure 
hoed  to  behari.  Onrx  isjirin-tS.  -ally  free  from 
■  weed  needs  and  waste.  Much  il,o  cheapest 

W  to  How.  AU  other  varietilnx  of  tlolil  sends,  flam- 

plan  suit  I :iM r ur 1 1  nn*>“ It o x  in  hnnn  17 nod  Sr.-d'*  free. 

Write  I  r.dny.  O..H.SCOXT  A  SONS  CO.,  I80M*h»  SCja«rj»,IJIe,0. 


Price*.  Toko  no  chance--  by  ac-wing  damaged 
m.  local  seed  this  year.  Make  big  money  by 
B  B  MA.  i run  owing  our  guaranteed  Northern 
L  AA  and  Camilla  Seed  Outs.  Ex- 

B  tra  Hue  Pure-Bred  Quality. 

Wonderful  yields.  Be  -sure 
end  get  our  low  prices,  also  our  valuable  Profit-Sharing 
Exclusive  Field  and  Grass  Seed  Gutdu  with  samples  you 
want  Frao.  Address  Americas  MutUAC.  SltttU  CoMPANX, 
Dept.  8r,l)  4'rd  and  Kolx-y  Ft..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Yellow  Sweet  Coni 


A  \  J E  fancy  that  during  the  past  year  or  two 
V  V  much  of  the  prejudice  against  yellow 
sweet  corn  has  disappeared  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  daring  enough  to  give  this 
wonderful  variety  a  fair  trial;  and  those  who 
have  used  other  strains  than  the  om-  we  introduced 
many  years  ago,  have  learned  that  no  improvement 
Ins  been  made  on  the  original  except  by  careful  sel¬ 
ection  of  seed  and  propel  cultivation.  1’he  seed 
we  offer  for  sale  is  from  the  original  stock  and  has 
bee n  grown  by  the  Ord  way’s  more  than  forty  years. 
Inns  before  weever  hrard  of  any  other  strain  or  name. 
If  you  wish  for  the  genuine  seed  you  better  order 
from  headquarters  and  thus  get 

Qrdway’s  Golden 

which  is  early,  tender,  juicy  u  rid  surpassingly  sweet — 
the  four  leading  qualities  <f  the  ideal  corn.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  seed  se  it  by  return  mail  ori  receipt  of 
p-iee.  Per  quart,  60c;  pint,  35c;  half-pint, 
20c;  trial  packet,  10c  and  15c  each  for  the 
medium-sized  ears. 


Fancy  stock,  free  from  Anthracnose. 
All  leading  varieties,  both  field  and 
garden.  Glover,  Timothy,  Vetch  and 
other  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write 
today  for  wholesale  price  list  No.  25. 

A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Large  fire  hliglit  canker  removed  from  Clapp’s 
Favorite  pear  tree,  and  wound  painted 
with  coal  tar;  good  healing. 


ly  in  the  late  Fall  with  stable  manure. 

This  is  let  lie  on  the  surface  all  Winter, 
and  by  careful  experiment  I  have  found 
that  this  gives  better  results  the  next 
season  than  where  the  manure  is  turned 
under  at  once.  Then  too  I  always  have 
onions,  spinach,  cabbages,  etc.,  in  the 
garden  in  Winter,  and  the  manure  on  the 
surface  has  a  value  as  a  protective  mulch 
l’or  these  crops.  It  is  well-known  to 
experienced  gardeners  that  fresh  manure 
applied  to  garden  crops  in  the  Spring 
d<es  not  have  its  best  effect,  and  as  I 
tan  buy  only  fresh  manure  I  must  get 
it  on  in  advance  to  give  it  time  to  rot 
and  become  available  to  the  crops.  Our 
melon  growers  have  long  since  found  out 
this,  and  they  now  prepare  their  land 
in  the  Fall  and  get  the  New  York  manure 
in  the  furrow  and  let  it  lie  there  till  Spring, 
and  they  find  that  they  get  far  better  re¬ 
sults  from  the  manure  than  by  getting  it 
and  applying  it  in  the  Spring. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned,  and  that 
is  the  easiest  way  to  protect  tomato 
plants  after  they  arc  set  out  and  frost 
threatens.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
plant  protectors,  and  many  of  them  are 
gOod,  but  it  is  a  great  bother  carrying 
them  out  and  fixing  them  over  the  plants. 

I  lmv.e  found  that  the  best  way  is  to 
run  sharp  ridges  east  and  west  three 
feet  apart  (for  1  plant  tomatoes  in  three 
foot  rows  and  two  feet  apart,  and  train 
to  single  steins  on  stakes).  Then  set  the 
plants  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  the 
south  side.  Then  when  frost  threatens 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  lean  the  plants 
over  against  the  ridge  and  shovel  tlie 
soil  over  it  in  nearly  an  upright  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  then  far  easier  to  release 
them  than  where  they  are  bent  to  the  Gem.  The  mots  found  manure  well 
level  and  covered.  Then  too,  the  ridge  is  a  mixed  in  the  soil  wherever  they  ran  and 
line  protection  from  the  cold  winds  when  there  was  not  a  lot  of  umnixed  manure 
there  is  no  frost.  Similar  ridges  made  right  under  them. 

with  the  hand  garden  plow  are  also  I  tried  the  Houser  cabbage  but  found 
useful  as  a  wind  protection  to  the  crops  that  it:  takes  too  long  a  season  and  must. 


All  the  leading  varieties.  Stock  certi¬ 
fied  and  true  to  name.  Write  us  your 
needs  and  receive  free  list  of  growers. 

Address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Augusta  ...  Maine 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 2tET!K$S 

find  all  kinds  of  T*nrn  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumin':  fret)  from  noxious  wphIs 
Ask  for  samiiles.  A.  C.  HOYT  8  CO  ,  BoxR,  Fostoria.  Ohio 


COH  SALE  SKKI>  I’OTATOKS-  (lortlami  t'otnily 
■  l'otntn  (i  rowers'  A  ••  *•••.•  in  lion  (Throe  year**  stand¬ 
ing  Stuck  11-0111  selected. tivnti-d,  Si-mi , ami  Sliravvd 
Holds.  K.)l.  1JM*  lUllkoadKl.. (urlluud.  ,VY. 


CEEDOATS  Imp.  American,  Siberian  and  Swr-d 
iftlt  seK-'-t.  Big  yietders.  for  samples  ;md  Price 
write  H.  • KVASS  &  SONS  Vkvepocia,  Ohio 


Are  dependable  seeds.  For  O  'er  60  years 
they  have  stood  high  in  favoi  of  careful 
planters.  Please  write  for  our  pppp 

WRITS  I  Money-Saving  Catalog  Jp  Kl£i 

TODAN  .  V  chock-foil  of  saving  offers  in  Hijth- 
\  Yielding  Hlrainr  of  all  important  farm 
{lA  \  and  garden  seeds.  A  helpful,  lllustra- 

\  •••;  .>.'  \  (r<I  Guide  to  need-buying  and  iilar.t- 

\\  /'V  \  ing. Write to-sluy.upestcftrd willdo. 

TH  |S  Y  The  Page-Philipp8  Seed  Co. 
cdPc  Box  30  Toledo.  Ohio 


-  B E ST  ST R  A  INS  t; R  O W N 
st  vn  Kim  pricks. 

J.  B  QUIRK.  North  Madison,  0. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

R.  E.  PUR! iY, 


ESTSEED  POTATOES 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  10-20  Aldridoe  Birin..  FISHERS,  N  Y 


GLOVER  IS  TIMOTHY  $5 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  finest  grass  grown  for 
Isay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your  crass  seed  b-ll  by 
writ  g  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  uuide.  Write  today.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept.  500,  43rd  om)  Koby  St,,  Chir  jgu,  Illinois. 


Extraordinary  fig  values.  New  tested  roe  leaned  seed. 
Quality  guaranteed.  ix-,  t  subject  your  t- nprovaJ .  Lowest 
prices  on  Alsike.  Blue  Grass.  Clover,  Alfalfa  ami  mixed 
p-asr  and  all  Held  seeds.  Samples,  prices  and  b-g  valu¬ 
able  profit-aliuring  Need  Guide  free.  American  Jictuau 
SEED  Co.,  Dept,  aw,  43rd  and  Koby  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


TESTED  SEED  COD Af-ji’TuTn 

Dent  ItoiiuI  seed  variety,  grown  by  us  for  the  past 
till i-Cv  vearx.  Write  for  sample  and  uirenlar. 

tOWARO  WALTER,  Dept  R,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Faun  Animals, 

Plumb  .  x 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo.......  1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N, 


Royal  Apricot  tree  with  largo  hark  cankers  (not 
"fire  blight)  remo/od,  and  wounds  treated 
successfully  with  white  lead  and  oil, 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


place  t  heir  order.  NOW,  for  the  U.  II.  GUI  ID1  l-I  VAPOR  A  TUBS,  GUDIMS  AC 
SPG 1  TS — HI TK  KTfi,  <’t>\  EPS  and  all  "ther  supplies  mid  have  a  Si  t  'lit!  U>l( 
KOI  IPMKNT  for  tin-  Si-aMiuof  1‘Jlfi.  Tiler-  will  he  a  great  demand  for  MAPU. 
SVlUTanil  NO;  AU .THIS  SPUING,  o"  i  .g  to  the  f-n-t  that  the  Maple  lTm]  net 
is  f •: aetii-all \-  estia.u«led.  With  II  GUDIM  EV.YlMllAT.oU.  , you  v  ill  malce  a 
quality  cr  SYttrr  that  "ill  enminmid  tin-  highest  pnee.  We  are  read'- 1  i  sup¬ 
ply  y>  ri  promptly.  Advise  the  number  of  tive«  ymi  wish  to  tup  mid  *v  ill 
qtieto  \  n  size  lvqiiiml  to  take  care  of  your  rap  by  daylight,  also  gi\P'g 

in  forma  l  imn  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Catalogue" B'  sent  upon  request 


of  early  string  beans  and  beets,  etc.  They 
thrive  wonderfully  better  on  the  sunny 
side  of  ti  slight  ridge.  Then  there  is 
no  more  efficient  frost  protection  than  an 
earth  cover.  I  have  tried  it  over  the 
rows  of  string  beans  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  when  the  mercury  dropped  below 
the  freezing  point.  Years  ago  I  saved 


occupy  the  ground  that  I  can  use  to 
better  advantage  in  early  Summer.  Hence 
1  will  stick  to  my  old  favorite,  the  Late 
Flat  Hutch.  I  find  that  it  will  not  do 
to  try  to  get  Brussels  sprouts  early, 
the  sun  destroys  them.  But  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  July  I  can  have  them  come 
on  nicely  about  frost  time  in  November. 


BUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  BOX  R  North  Berwick,  Maine-'  I  a  lot  of  tomato  plants  when  we  had  a 


(Continued  on  page  J7N. ) 


A  TRUE  “ HORSE  MANE”  OR  “SIDE”  OATS 


NOTHIN'G else  in  the  seed  line  is  asked  for  so  often  as  a ‘‘side”  or  “horse- 
mane"  variety  of  oats.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  always  on  the  alert 
for  anything  rare  and  valuable,  found  on  the  famous  Amenia  &  Sharon  Seed 
Farms  in  North  Dakota 
the  '“TMPRO  V  K  D 
WIIfTF  RUSSIAN,/' 
ill  a  pure  state  and  in 
qualities  to  please  the  AAr  U  , 
most  discriminating- 
fariper.  We  are  indebted  ugnapffl&tf 
to  Prof,  H.R.  Bulley  of  the  ' 

North_  Dakota  j 

stocks  came  from 
fields  that  were 

examined  before  AA-vs 

harvest  by  Prof. 

Bolleyancl  certified  tfcjQy 

by  him  to  b  -  true  ™  r' 

and  pure  “horse-  kSv  *  Sr 

mane"  or  “side”  ss  y 

oats.  ** 

Seed  Oats  crown  in  tills  extreme  North¬ 
ern  locution  does  well  wtien  taken  further 
South.  TliU  lot  of  "Improved  White  Rus¬ 
sian"  ti-au  be  dependent  upon  to  curry  with 
it  the  Inherited  tendencies  of  Dakota  Heed 
— earlincss-luirilliiess-proiluctlveness. 

“  IMl’KOVKI)  VVIIITK  Ul  SSTA.N"  is  mod-  \ 
ium  early— makes  great  heads,  with  uraiusV 
growl  or  mi  one. side  of  the  stem.  The  si.  ra  w  is  *j 
st i IT.  carrying  well  its  weight  of  grain  until 
fullyripe  even  on  the  level  pin  ins  of  North  tv 
Dakota  where  storms  have  lull  sway.  n 

Grain  of  “Improved  White  Russian"’  is  j 
very  plump  The  hull  is  t’hin — so  thin— that  f 
the  encompassed  grain  is  oniv  slightly  1 
larger  than  tbem-tunl  kernel  within.  The 
weight— 44  pounds  per  mca.-mred  bushel — 
reeleaned  but  not  clipped.  Tills  variety  is 
rust-TPSlstam— not  rust  proof  lint  suffers 
little  when  other  varieties  are  destroyed 
by  rust. 

The  yield  of --Improved  White  Hessian"  is 
enormous.  It  has  record  of  lUl-lm-hels  per 
aero  on  large  tracts.  How  it  bit.  per  acre  by 
weight. 

Price  if  I  ‘Jo  per  bushel  of  32  pounds,  cash 
with  order.  Not,  less  than  one  bushel  sold, 
lings  free.  Freight  prepaid  on  ten  (  It) 
bushel  orders  t.o  any  station  in  N.  Y..  Pa. 

N.  ,T„  Conn..  Mass..  It.  1..  Debt.,  Va.,  W.Va  ’ 

Mil., and  Ohio. 

If  you  don’t  like  the  oats  when  received, 
return  them  and  we’ll  do  same  with  your 
money  and  pay  round  trip  freight.  We  are 
reliable  or  the  "Unral  New-Yorker”  would 
not  accept  this  ad. 


Improved  White  Russian  Oats 


OUR  SEED  CATALOG 

offers  everything  in  the  Farm  Seed  line — 
Clovers — Alfalfa — Spring  Wheat — Barley 
— Rye — Field  Peas  and  Beans — Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes — Seed  Corn.  It  is  free.  Ask  for 
it,  but  don’t  delay  ordering  "IMPROVED 
WHITE  RUSSIAN"  Oats  or  our  stocks 
may  be  sold  out,  That  is  why  full  de¬ 
scription  is  given  in  this  ad.  Be  prompt. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc 

Box  V 

Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Penna 


CO  X  FAINS  valuable  informative 
articles  written  by  experts  in  the  \  ,n  i- 
ous  lines  of  gardening,  and  should  he 
in  the  hands  of  every  flower  or  vegetable 
grower,  whether  amateur  or  professional 
whether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  or  acres  of  farm  land. 

Dreer’s  1016  Garden  Book  contains  288 
pages,  four  color  and  four  duoKme  plates, 
besides  numberless  photographic  frue-to- 
life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  season's  novelties, 

Muted  free  if  //on  mention  thin 
publintf  nut. 


Greer’s  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas 
—  with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  8  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture 
contains  a  full  range  of  colors,  ID  cents 
per  packet,  20cents  per  ounce,  t>U  cents 
per  pound. 

Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRYA.DREER 


714‘16Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia  , 


HARRI 


A  Successful  Garden 


flA  J  Many  of  the  most  successful  gardeners  in  the 
Si  \  '  country  flint  Harris’ seeds  agreat  help-  The  best 
<A\  results  cannot  be  obtained  with  ordinary  seeds. 

I’lie  b  iff  if  rowers  know  Hits,  but  many  people  who 
jk*  have  private  gardens  do  not.  Harris’  seeds  are 
fKj  raised  on  MiilVlon  harm  in  the  most  careful  man- 
jf  Ik  /  ner-  *°D  to  you  direct  at  wholesale  and  give  much 
(jjw  “y  better  results  t han  ordinary  seeds.  They  are  all 
*  tested  and  the  percent,  that  will  grow  is  marked 

T:-r  ]  on  t  lie  label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  plant. 

Find  out  about  our  Mellon  seed  and  our  “  hill- 
unit"  system  of  select  luff  Seed  Potatoes.  Ou  r  free 
■a  catalogue  explains  all  about  our  seeds  and  will 
lu  lp  you  to  better  results.  A  iiostal 
will  bring  it;  write  today.  4  J  M  *1  *  J  L 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY.  Box  33,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.HjTXSp 


insures  bigger  farming  profits — whether 
grown  for  ensilage  or  ear  corn.  To  plant 
corn  of  doubtful  origin  invites  loss.  Page’s 
Thoroughbred  Strains  are  a  practical  form 
of  crop  insurance.  We  guarantee  to  our 
Dealers  that  it 

Tests  90%  or  Better 

Much  of  it  tests  98,  99  or  even  100# .  The  corn 
must  come  up  to  this  Quality  Standard  or  no 
sale.  Three  tests — for  vitality,  moisture  and  purity — 
make  planting  our  high-bred  strains  a  safe  start  to 
better  crops.  We  grow  the  finest  types  in  every 
class,  nearly  40  kinds.  Each  variety  has  a 
special  value.  To  learn  more  about  Page’s 
Standard  Quality  Seed  Corn  you  should  write 
for  our 

Splendid  Garden  Guide  FREE 

It  took  uh  live  mouths  to  write  ami  prepare 
this  hook  Will  you  give  us  live  minutes  of 
your  limn  to  lierome  m/ipmoiteiM  Thu  Guide 
describe*  in  detail  .all  important  varieties  of 
Corn,  Field  S  ods,  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 
Freely  illustrated  from  photographs,  it  is  a 
dependable  guide  ro  HUcOr-s  I  n  garden  ailcl  tie  Id. 
Send  fm  YOtlt  Free  Copy  and  name  of  our 
nearest  Pen  It  r  Today. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO..  Oml.  A.  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Sturt,  rigid,  by  buying 
KherU's  Needs,  bit  lbs  ur 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
44~  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  huge  ami  varied  stock  eon- 
~  tains  eve ry  va ri e t y  w ort h  g row i ng. 

Eberle’s  1 9 16  Seed  Annual  Free 

This  fully  illustrated  bo.de  is  brimful  of 
ltrlpiiil  information  concerning  the 
planting- and  eifllivution  of  scrip.  .Tom 
largest  farm  lo  smallest  garden. 

Get  Jplllp Ji'te  mijiti — linlnrt 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
6  S.  Pearl  St.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PAGE’S 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  AIT  IT 

Grimm  iVlmlm 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leaner,  out-yields  oilier 
vaiimies  ami  Is  of  better  teeming  value 

Booklet,  "How  1  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  troru 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


SWEET  CLOVER  W 

White  Blossoms.  Biggest  bargain  in  unboiled  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver  this  season.  Have  scorified  hulled  seed  at  luw  prices. 
Wonderful  money-maker.  Best  paying  crop  on  the  Farm 
today.  Builds  up  worn  out  bind  rapidly  and  produces 
heavy ,  money-making  crops  while  doing  it.  Splendid  pas¬ 
ture  ami  hay;  inocalatea  your  land  for  Alfulfa.  Keep  up 
with  the  turns.  Investigate.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
nee  samples  end  prices  and  lug  Profit  Sharing  exclusive 
Field  and  Grass  Sood  Guido  It’s  free.  A  Memo  an  Mut¬ 
ual  SE£o  Co.,  Dept,  two,  43rd  and  Koby  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Onnrl  Onrn  5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 
A  n  H  (J  III]  I  I)  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  etc.  1J00 
Acres.  40  page  catalog  free. 

W.  N.  S  CAR  FF,  Box  1,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Qppfl  DONE  CO.  WHITE;  heavy  yielding 

JCCU  ODfli  nlui  sure  mat uriiig  strain.  70  lb.  of 
ears,  $"3.-50:  and  fio  Sail  Soy  Beans,  $-3. 50  per  bushel. 
BBTlAltl)  K.  WAVS,  -  LEBANON.  N  ,1. 

fl/iAlTS  FIELD  SEEDS 

IjV  ^YVot  wenthor  d  amagod  nearly  nil  seeds. 
Most  are  full  of  blasted  grains  and  weeds, 
Buekborn, Thistle, and  Dock.  Ours  are  not, 
V  and  are  fur  the  cheapest  to  sow.  Scarcity  of 
A  W  good  seed  makcH  early  buying  advisable.  Sam* 
pbui  nntl  in\t  (-uetlnni"Unif  tv  It  non  linutl  Seed”  hva 
Write  today.  0.11. SCOTT  it  SO.NS  CO.,  30  Mala  St., Marysville, 0. 


Q0D  SEEDS 

JD  GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  A1I  Others 

•v~  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
E-'s  sorts  free  with  every  order 
’  I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
R  not  O.  K.—  money  refunded. 

Ull pr  Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vega* 
h  <J\  ak  tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.H.SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


m/- 

1  -  - J  I  r. --.L-f. 


The  red  cedar  tree  fosters  the  apple  rust  di°ease 
that  would  winter-kill  on  apple  trees.  It 
is  a  menace  to  commercial  orchard¬ 
ing  in  many  States. 

tbe  orchard ist  lias  long  been  familiar. 
The  rust  is  ;i ti  entirely  diltevent  pdfri- 
silie  disease,  wlticli  claims  neither  of  the 
two  former  as  its  lineal  deseeudants.  A 
ldantologist,  wlro  left  his  Latin  diction¬ 
ary  of  botanical  names  at  home,  recently 
described  the  disease  thus : 

“The  rust  first  begins  to  show  on  the 
apple  leaves  as  pale  yellow  spots  soon 
after  the  leaves  develop  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  spots  enlarge  until  in  later 
Summer  they  may  be  from  a  quarter  to 
half  jui  inch  in  diameter  and,  if  abund¬ 
ant,  run  together  so  as  to  cover  nimh 
of  the  leaf  surface.  The  color  deepens 
at  tbe  same  time  to  a  bright  orange  yel¬ 
low,  often  made  more  conspicuous  by 
the  development  of  reddish  borders.  In 
July  and  August  the  spots  thicken  and, 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  nook  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on  any 
•lull  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  liow  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  •  Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  our 
seed  Is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  pure.  We 
ran  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota  and  Grimm 
seed  at  very  moderate  prices, 

RRILIM  Al  FAI  FA  We  have  the.  Genuine  Grimm 
ummm  hl.ihl.ih  as  well  as  Hansen’s  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  "Dakota  HO’  ’and  Nebraska  seed. 


AAU  nr  I  II  A  For  gram.  hay.  silage  or  fer- 
VI1V  UL  A  nl  \  timer,  this  plant  becomes 
.Al  I  I  nru  1,1  more  important  each  yeur. 
wV  I  Uloi^llW  Wo  have  tested  all  of  the 
promising  ones  from  several  hundred  Government  impor¬ 
tations,  and  we  offer  only  those  best  adapted  to  the  coru- 
belt  condition.  Olir  stocks  have  been  bred  v.p  by  ptant 
selection  until  they  greatly  exeul  the  eommon  stocks  of 
the  same  variety. 

WING'S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  receiving  the  same  careful  attention  (hat  has  made 
our  Held  seeds  famous.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WiNG  SEED  CO.,  BOX  333  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


May  oil  bo  kept  for  <■»«>  yeur  on  tbe  product  of  one  nore.  Keeping  seven  ootvs  for  a  whale  rear  on 
unc  KOrs  ii  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  milk.  Rom.’  Kurekn  t  orn  produced  lu  one  year  on  one 
nerc  7u  l.uus  und  BOO  ltm.  of  iliii  best  .pj  illtv  oi  I- Li  - , l  i .  This  eUOrinutu  ctop  won  our  Cj0-00  gold  prize. 

IV t>  offer  $1100.00  Inffold, to  the  lir.t  parly  breaking  this  record  with  lui»»’  l’ureke  Corn. 

Kvery  ivmkUL'r  of  lions-  IcitroKU  Corn  futnts  our  l.'ude  murk — Iho  muu  Imliliug  the  stalk  or  euru.  We  do  tills 
lor  your  protfotlun,  bueituse  there  Imu  beeu  so  much  coru  sold  its  Kurdiit  which  is  not  lloss’  Kureku  end  .lues  not 
prod iioo  the  some  results. 

^  Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

drown  talloMt,  hut  i  oe  mo.-t  leaves  grejitrst  mnnbiT  of  ears.  The  four  be  iv test  uurca  ct  lb's  corn  in 
•  '  oue  M-.ur  giivo  it  total  >  ield  of  »HI  tuns  oud  06  lbs.  This  U  not  niiif.lt  above  the  average  yield  lor  Koc?' 

|y'  'Enrol,  .  Corn  If  it  is  phiulod  under  lavorablo  oonditloos.  Uuso‘  Eureka  Coru  vti.  ll.Ni  is  always  shipped 

lb  “Ur  iradt-morkrd  burlap  bags  mill  ear  corn  is  shipped  ia  rat-pruof  trade-marked  crated  "bolding  70 
^^■ppoutnls.  WescU  other  varieties  of  core— beaming,  Mastodon,  White  Cap,  Yellow  Boot,  etc.;  also  Sudan 
.  Tim  new  forage  crop  grows  T fob  feet.  Grass  seeds,  our  Worcester  braud  Timothy.  SS&O/IOO 
pur-.  Other  varieties  as  pure  ns  men  au.l  machinery  can  make  them.  Mend  for  our  130-pago  catalogue. 
It  contains  cv.-mhlUi  you  need  for  farm,  gardou,  duiry,  orchard  and  poultry.  It  is  free.  Supply  is  limited. 

ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY.  67  Front  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


puff  out  on  the  lower  leaf  surface  and 
become  studded  over  with  minute  tubular 
projections,  of  which  the  outer  ends  split 
open,  roll  back  and  discharge  from  the 
center  an  abundant  crop  of  spores.  The 
fruit  may  be  similarly  attacked." 

Falling  of  the  leaves  in  midsummer, 
a  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  the  rust 
plague,  weakens  the  tree  and.  diminishes 
the  size  of  the  fruit  With  certain  va- 


One  cedar  apple,  which  preserves  the  rust 
fungus  through  the  winter  will  produce 
upwards  of  7,000,000,000 
infectious  spores. 


rieties,  like  the  Wealthy,  death  often 
follows  within  two  or  three  years  of 
these  continued  attacks.  Recently  the 
apple  rust  has  increased  with  a  venge¬ 
ance.  In  West  Virginia  its  damage  iu 
a  single  year  is  estimated  at  $75,000; 
in  Virginia  competent  authorities  fixed 
the  loss  for  one  year  at  upwards  of  half 
a  million  dollars.  Western  States,  like 


WITH  FISK  SERVICE 


FISK  Tires  for  seventeen  years  have  main¬ 
tained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  quality. 
During  that  period  the  Fisk  Plant  has  grown 
from  27, 000  square  feet  to  29  acres  of  floor  space, 
and  is  today  the  biggest  factory  in  the  country 
for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires. 

In  all  kinds  of  weather — whenever  a  car  can 
be  used — the  strong  traction  tread  of  the  Fisk 
Non-Skid  tire  gives  protection  against  skidding 
and  side  slipping,  and  makes  possible  the  quick 
stop  in  time  of  emergency. 

Better  Than  Ever  —  and  Less  Expensive 


Rusted  Apple  Leaf — The  rust  spots  are  bright 
.yellow,  often  bordered  by  reddish  lines. 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  report 
ravages  of  the  disease  with  increasing 
vigor. 

The  fungus  passes  its  Winter  si c."  op 
the  m  ?ed;:r  First  iufecti  however, 
comes  from  the  apple  to  cedar,  pro¬ 
ducing  minute  gal!.  ;gly  imbedded  in 
the  thick  ;.:ick:7  leaves  the  first  year, 
but  growing  into  large  spherical  or  kidney 
shaped  apples  the  second  year.  In  the 
early  Spring  of  the  second  year  these 
cedar  apples  grow  long  finger-like  pro¬ 
jections,  consisting  of  minute  two-celled 
spores,  which  become  soft  and  gelatin¬ 
ous  during  the  Spring  rains.  Two  scien¬ 
tific  experimenters  estimate  that  one 
medium-sized  cedar  apple  will  produce 


Fisk  Dealers  Every w here  Eisk  Service, 
Branches  in  Neil)  York ,  Brooklyn;,  Yonkers 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Jtiarnsourg,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  BinghamUni,  Elmira ,  Syracuse, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo ,  Eric  Bridgeport, 
Hartford,  Providence,  Springfield ,  Mass., 
Worcester,  Boston,  Lynn ,  Lowell ,  Cleveland 
and  many  other  cities  throughout  the  Um  ,ed 
States  —  write  for  complete  list  oi '  Service 
Branches,  ana  the  one  nearest  you 
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more  than  seven  billion  spores  and  anoth¬ 
er  declares  if  the  spores  of  a  single  apple 
were  placed  end  to  end  they  would  form 
a  continuous  line  more  than  a  mile  and 
one  half  loug.  From  this  prolific  source 
of  infection,  Iho  wind  and  insects  carry 
the  spores  sometimes  a  mile  to  the  tender 
apple  leaves. 

Once  on  the  apple  leaves  the  spores 
quickly  germinate,  ultimately  destroying 
the  leaves  and  finally  weakening  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  trees. 

The  ordinary  tree  germ-destroying 
remedies  have  been  of  little  avail,  (hit¬ 
ting  the  cedars  within  half  a  mile  or 
more  of  the  apple  tree  is  the  only  safe 
agency.  Removal  of  the  source  of  infec¬ 
tion  is  always  more  satisfactory  than 
any  partial  preventive.  Spraying  with 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
tried  on  the  apple  trees  of  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin  with  helpful  but 
rather  incomplete  results,  when  viewed 
from  the  ordinary  commercial  standpoint. 
Certain  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  spraying  of  the  red  cedar  is  a  waste 
of  money. 

Change  of  environment  may  even  af¬ 
fect  the  resistance  of  varieties.  The  Ben 
Davis  which  was  found  susceptible  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  is  listed  as 
resistant  in  Nebraska.  However,  peo¬ 
ple  planting  orchards  in  communities 
where  the  red  cedar  abounds  are  liable 
to  nave  much  of  their  stock  damaged  by 
the  leaf-destroying,  life-supping  apple  rust 
parasite.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
popular  Wealthy.  Only  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  planted  in  these  vicini¬ 
ties.  KREP  L.  IIOLMER. 

Wisconsin. 

Value  of  An  Apple  Tree 

A  student  has  asked  me  to  find  out 
the  value  of  a  40-year-old  orchard  of 
223  trees  in  good  shape,  on  good  level 
land.  The  trees  are  Milden  and  Stark. 
Tie  has  been  asked  to  sell  and  wants  to 
know  a  fair  price.  There  is  a  little 
roc*"  than  four  acres.  u.  g.  it. 

Maine. 

The  only  way  to  find  the  value  of  such 
an  orchard  would  be  to  get  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  earning  capacity.  That  is 
the  basis  of  measurement  in  all  property, 
except  land  which  is  held  for  a  rise  in 
building  or  town  lot  values.  One  can 
make  a  fair  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
of  fruit  such  trees  ought  to  produce  under 
fair  conditions.  You  can  also  tell  about 
what  it  would  cost  to  care  for  the  orch¬ 
ard  and  pick  and  pack  the  fruit.  With¬ 
out  knowing  the  price  of  the  fruit  at 
the  shipping  station,  however,  there 
would  be  no  way  of  estimating  values. 

In  our  own  '  ,so  we  can  sell  our  ap¬ 
ples  at  an  average  of  at  least  $2.50  a 
barrel  at  the  farm,  or  with  rt 

haul  away.  Our  Below’.  0 

years  will  average  evr*  .  roe-  yea  \ 

barrels  or  more  -re:  vee  and  the  coat 

of  producing  wil!  probably  run  around 
$1  ner  oiur-V  As  the  Baldwin  is  an 
alternate  bearer,  this  income  per  tree 
sh<  lid  be  divided  in  half,  to  give  the 

yearly  return.  If  there  are  40  trees  on 
an  acre,  and  the  average  yield  per  tree 
is  three  barrels,  we  have  120  barrels  to 
the  acre.  If  they  sell  at  $2.50,  am]  it 
costs  $1  to  produce  them,  we  take  the 
cost  of  the  package?  for  120  barrels  out 
of  this  net  price  to  obtain  the  income 
per  acre.  There  is  always  danger  from 
insects,  disease,  high  winds,  and  other 
causes,  so  that  an  orchard  of  apple  trees 
is  not  at  all  as  standard  a  property  as 
most  other  kinds  of  farm  stock  or  crops, 
but  we  should  get  at  the  value  of  a  40- 
year-old  tree  on  our  own  farm  as  given 
above. 

Now  in  the  case  of  this  Maine  orchard, 
what  will  the  apples  average  one  year 
with  another  at  the  railroad  station,  and 
what  do  they  cost  to  nroduee ?  You  would 
have  to  get  th  diflerenee  between  those 
valuer  ‘a  order  to  figure  out  the  value 
oi  a  tree  or  or  an  orchard,  in  other 
words  the  value  of  a  tree  is  a  local  mat¬ 
ter  the  lame  as  the  value  of  a  horse,  a 
cow,  or  a  barrel  of  potatoes.  Trees  of 
th  is  age  have  been  valued  all  the  way 
from  $10  up  to  $40  each.  This  would 
mean  a  value  per  acre  of  from  $400  to 
$1,000,  and  there  are  orchards  which 
easily  pay  each  year  6%  of  profits  on 
either  valuation.  There  is  no  chance, 
however,  to  state  definitely  the  value 
of  a  tree  without  obtaining  the  figures 
of  cost,  and  the  average  selling  price, 
and  figuring  it  out  from  them. 


I 


The  7-Passenger  Fashion  Plate  of  16 


>•  r 'yl 


YOU  NEED  GO  NO  FURTHER— you  need  pay 
no  more — to  obtain  all  the  mechanical  excellence, 
all  the  beauty,  style,  finish  and  luxurious  riding 
qualities  in  a  seven-passenger  touring  car,  that 
your  heart  can  desire. 

FOR  WE  MAINTAIN  that,  though  you  search 
the  world  over,  you  will  find  no  car  at  any  price, 
that  is  the  superior  of  this  new  Reo  Six  in  these 
essentials. 

MECHANICALLY  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR— 
it  is  not  possible  to  put  better  materials  in  a 
chassis,  simply  because  the  science  of  metallurgy 
knows  no  better.  Reo  uses  and  always  has  used 
the  best.  The  fame  of  Reo  rests  on  that. 

IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  to  machine  parts  more 
accurately — for  the  Reo  factories  are  admittedly 
the  “Models”  among  automobile  factories  and 
Reo  standards  are  admittedly  of  the  highest. 

AND  IT  ISN’T  POSSIBLE  to  obtain  an  automo¬ 
bile,  in  the  designing  and  fabrication  of  which 
more  experience  has  been  applied — for  the  Reo 
organization  is  the  oldest  in  the  Automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  And  never  since  the  first  Reo  was  made 
has  there  been  a  single  change  in  the  executive 
organization  of  Reo. 

ALL  WE’VE  LEARNED,  WE’VE  KEPT  right 
here  in  the  Reo  factories — and  this  latest  product 
of  Reo  brains  and  experience  and  facilities  is  the 
net  result. 

AS  TO  BEAUTY  OF  EXTERIOR  we  need  only 
say  that  when  this  new  Reo  Six  was  announced 
and  its  graceful  lines  shown  in  the  engravings  it 
was  instantly  hailed  by  everyone  in  the  trade — 


rival  and  friend  alike — as  the 
for  the  coming  year. 


‘Fashion  Plate” 


AND  IF  YOU  HAVE  WATCHED  closely  the 
various  new  bodies  that  have  since  come  out — 
some  of  them  only  too  palpably  redesigned  to 
emulate  the  lines  of  this  Reo  Six — you  have 
observed  that  it  had  set  the  style  for  the  season. 


BUT  REO  BEAUTY  ISN’T  on  the  outside  alone 
— it’s  in  the  unseen  places  as  well.  In  fact  none 
so  thoroughly  appreciates  Reo  engineering  as  he 
who  has  studied  it  most  intimately. 

THE  SAME  STURDINESS— the  same  wonderful 
reliability,  dependability  and  economy  of  upkeep 
— that  have  made  the  four-cylinder  Reo  world 
famous,  are  in  this  Reo  Six. 

“50  PER  CENT  OVER-SIZE  in  all  vital  parts,” 
that  Reo  factor  of  safety  is  the  reason  at  the 
same  time  for  Reo  dependability  and  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 

EVERY  PART  THAT  IS  SUBJECTED— or  may 
ever  be  subjected — to  excessive  strains  is  made 
fifty  per  cent  heavier — or  of  better  material  and 
therefore  fifty  per  cent  stronger — than  other 
makers  consider  necessary.  Motor  parts — as 
crank-shafts,  connecting  rods,  bearings — trans¬ 
mission  gears,  driving  shafts,  axles,  differentials 
— all  vital  parts  are  made  to  the  Reo  standard 
“fifty  per  cent  over-size.” 

SEE  THIS  NEW  REO  SIX.  Ride  in  it.  Drive 
it  yourself — you  can  if  you  have  ever  driven  any 
automobile.  You  will  say  you  have  never  tasted 
the  real  joys  of  motoring  before. 

JUST  A  WORD  ABOUT  DELIVERIES.  Those 
who  know  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  there 
will  be  a. tremendous  shortage  of  automobiles  the 
next  few  months.  Can’t  be  otherwise.  Shortage 
of  all  kinds  of  materials  and  of  tools  to  manu¬ 
facture  them — demand  greater  than  ever  before. 
Those  who  order  early  will  get  Reos — those  who 
delay  cannot  hope  to. 

SO  WE  SUGGEST  that  you  decide  this  matter  at 
once  and  order  your  Reo  immediately.  Then 
you’ll  be  one  of  “the  lucky  ones.” 

TODAY  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  LANS,NG 


For  the  Man  Who 
Knows  Cars 

Wheel  Base — 126  inches. 

Front  Springs — Semi-elliptic. 

Rear  Springs — Cantilever. 

Front  Axle — I-beam. 

Rear  Axle — Full  floating.  Timken 
roller  bearings  throughout. 

Tires — 34  '*4  Non-skids  on  rear. 

Demountable  rims. 

Motor — Vertical,  six-cylinder,  cast  in 
threes.  Valves  protected. 

Cylinder  Dimensions — 3  A  "  x  5  Ji  '. 

Horsepower — 45. 

Lubrication — Automatic  force  feed. 

Carburetor — Automatic-heated. 

Ignition — Generator  and  magneto. 

Starter — Electric  (Reray). 

Transmission  —  Selective  swinging 
type. 

Single  rod,  center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel. 

Steering  —  Gear  and  sector.  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Con  trol — Left-hand  drive,  center  con¬ 
trol. 

Spark  and  throttle  on  steering  wheel. 
Foot  accelerator. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel. 

Aluminum  bound,  linoleum  covered 
running  boards. 

Gasoline  capacity — 18  gallons.  Gas¬ 
oline  tank  in  rear. 

Stewart  vacuum  system  supply. 

Gasoline  gauge  beside  filler. 

Body —  Seven- passenger  “Sheer-line” 
touring. 

Genuine  hand-buffed  bright  enamel 
finish  leather  upholstering 

Deep  cushions  and  backs  Divided 
front  seats. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive.  Run¬ 
ning  gear,  Black.  Equipment  nickel 
trimmed. 

Thief-proof — Locking  device.  This 
enables  the  driver  to  lock  simul¬ 
taneously  the  starting  device,  the 
transmission  and  the  floor  boards. 
Starting  device  is  made  inoperative, 
at  the  same  time  that  thi  transmis¬ 
sion  gears  are  locked  in  neutral  posi¬ 
tion.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
describe 'it — b  it  you  u.ill  see  and 
uppreciat  ■  it  ct  a  glance. 

Equipment—  Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout;  improved  5-bow,  one 
man,  mohair  top,  with  full  side  cur¬ 
tains;  mohair  -lipcovcr;clear-vi-ion, 
rain-vision,  ventilating  windshield; 
speedometer;  electric  horn;  extra 
rim  with  improved  tire  brackets; 
power  tire  pump;  jack;  complete 
tooi  and  tire  outfit;  foot  icst. 

Price- — $1250,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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Berry  Baskets 

ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Quart  and  Pint  Berry  Baskets.  Peach  Baskets  all  sizes.  Best  Quality  Goods. 
Factory  Prices.  Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  For  Illustrated  Catalogue 

C  Rr  C  Frilit  Rprinpc  is  a  book  containing  750  recipes  for  delicious  fruit 
'*'*’'*  l  l  uii  ivcLIJJCa  dishes  and  preserving  fruits,  50c.  postpaid,  included 
with  order,  amounting  to  $15  or  over,  without  charge.  At ^ 

COLES  &  COMPANY,  115  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Incorporated  1911 


Established  1884 


SPRAY--SIIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


Pedigreed  Seed  Potatoes  years  fn_. 

higli-yieltliiig  Green  Mountain  strain.  Free  from 
■night,  r..  A.  O I  I.UEKT,  West  Brunkfield,  Mass. 


fov 

om 


U„  _  1_  _  Here  is  a  spray  onttfit  com- 

-r-e-  K-a  opray.  piete  now  a:  sue,  that  simply 
smx'hes  all  precedents.  Everything  a  HOOoutfit  wi-l  do.  the 
U-r-e-k  a  will  do,  and  the  U-r-e-k-a  costs  you— now — but 
5110.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  this  newest,  best  spray  offer 
Tho  U-ne  k-a  is  a  utrontt.  reliable  pump  built  for  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Escalator  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  100  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  6  gallons  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Corin  e  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  61 
feet  of  hose,  i  norr-ie*.  ete  Also  rmulo  in  two  larger  sores 
Send  for  free  hook  let  now- also  book  on  Excelsior  Gaso 
line  Engines — best  farm  engine  built,  made  in  nil  size 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Bartlett  Pruning  Tools 


are  designed  on  scientific 
principles,  made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials 
and  sold  on  their  merits. 

We  make  a  complete 
line,  including  our  Jointed 

TREE  TRIMMER,  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  catalogue 
and  booklet  on  pruning 
upon  -request. 

No  18.  Pruning  Saw 
Price  $1.75 
No.  777.  Two  Hand 
Printer.  26-in.  Ash 
Handles,  S2.II0 
Tout  dealer  can  supply 
you;  il  he.  does  not,  mai 
money  order  to  us  and  wc 
will  ship  prepaid. 

Bartlett  Mfg.  Co. 


No.  18 

Box  3  Boydell  Bldg. 


No.  Vi  i 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Delawares 


— Certified  seed,-  no  Mosiae  or 
Powdery  sen''.  E.  A.  Rogers, 
inspector.  JOl)  btl'dte I  seconds 
graded  to  average  3  oz.  SI. 75 
per  bushel.  Also  firsts.  W  L  HANNAH.  Freeport,  Maine 


s  W  E  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

w  w  B  higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 

I  \i  Cl  Write  for  price 8  anti  information. 

**  “  V  V  C  It  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky 


VAe 

George  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co. 

[Estabhtftmd  IBG9) 

20  Maple  St.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

TREES 

The  kind  you  want, 

The  size  you  want,  and 

The  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Come  to  the  nursery  and  make 
your  own  selection  or 
send  for  catalogue 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  I  LG  EN  FRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  MotcEOB,  Micihuak 


. . ,liM..'lulttlMM<..i,iMi.HifiiiitilimmillUlimimMtMfmiH<MntHriili>>itiiimiu<£ 


Grafted  N ut  T rees 


TART  right  with  my  hardy  Pennsylvania  grown 

A  '  J3~ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 

529  So.  Division  flve., 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
ptices. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


St  KuyrHah  Walnut  am!  Pecan  tree:*,  and  avoid  dis: 
^  appointment.  My  lianjy 
with  you,  and  my  budded 
early  and  abundantly.  Attractive 


rdy  varieties  will  succeed 
ed  and  grafted  trees  bear 


:  Catalogue  Free. 

Jr  the  not  tree  ! 

•  r.  SPECIALIST  1 

1  Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa.  J 

ii*»inaiU)fiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiii»mnMiiimiii»inMi»»iminiumiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmi»tmMiiiitni. 


nser  a  Barm; 


Supplied  the  Trees 

Your  Great  Grandfather  Planted 

For  7fi  years  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  planters  have  used 
E  &  I!  nursery  stock.  Such 
leadership  must  mean  abso¬ 
lute  integrity.  For  “Safety 
First”  write  for  our 

76th  Annual  Catalog 

_  ShovilllT  Miovt  ^OlttplCtC  rtltirk  ill 

America.  Ail  jninmnu-eii  nue  t«.  name,  petTwl,  amt 
delivered  safely.  No  rnmmUr-Jon  Send 

postal  to-day  for  the  nurtttfi'v  1>or»lc  of  authority i 

ELLW  ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries  P.  0.  Box  244,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 
and  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young,  thin  shell,  large  size,  splendid  quality. 
Special  Nut  C  atalogue  on  request.  Cherry  Trees 
and  general  line  ol  other  Nursery  Stock. 


VINCENNES  NURSERIES, 


VINCENNES,  IND. 


TREES- WHOLESALE  CHERRY.PLUM 

Small  Fruits,  nte.  Hardy  Stork.  No  Seale.  True  To 
Luliel,  Satisfaction  Gliai-arn  ee<l.  Wholesale  Price  List  FREE 

l.Ol’IS  5!  1  51  PIE,  IIIdtlLAM!  M  RSI. KIES,  iolinstimn,  >.  Y- 

10,000  Peach  Trees  for  Sale 

Irish.  Send  for  Prices.  L.  W.  GARDNER, Washinoton,  N  J. 

T rorre  of  the  highest  quality,  true  to  name. 
»  tfCCOonAUL  KS  HL’CHAK,  Stanley.  N  Y. 


Peach  Trees,  2c.  1  y r.  s m all  jtl  proportion 

Delicious  Apple,  8c.,  i  :unl  2  years.  Send  (or  Prices. 

t, Briii (jeville  Nurseries)  M.yer  &  Sons,  Bridoeville,  Del. 


MwiConaetennKr 

PLANS  FRB 


dust  semi  me  vonr  name  on  a  post,  err  d  today- 
I  will  send  you  by  return  marl  Absolutely  Free,  t- 
piint  plans  mid  eomplete  liistructlrms  foi-  l.njldln-,  a 
practical,  thormitrltl.V woven home-made intxi-f. HOB  J 
’end  n  cent— just  write  ami  the  plan*  will  eo-ne-.i.wl 

FARMER'S  OWN  CONCRETE  PLANT 

You  can  make  it  with  a  few  txfi's.  nn  OH.1t  >nr  el  and  a 
few  castlnus.  1  will  tell  you  lust  win!  to  KV.mi'l  how 
to  cut  ami  I’ll  ttm  material  will  mix  two  ami  one-hall 
eu  ft  at  a  botch,  has  Mclf-tillinir  dutnn  i-n  •»  lrv  lian  l 
or'l  h  p  r* i la'll i c.  Will  keeplt men  l)li«y  Inn  5 ran  o  mr. 
utc  it  Dun,  all  the  concept'-  work  around  the  tarm  — 
builds  walks,  floors,  foundation-  rfl  w,  i  an  Ice.  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  blue-print  plans  ana 
complete  instructions. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5575  NEHAWKA,  NEBR. 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants 


Part  I. 

Amateur  Gardening. — In  England 
where  hardy  plants  are  universally 
grown,  almost  every  rural  home  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  beautiful  hardy  flowers. 
Tho  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds  is 
encouraged  by  the  horticultural  societies, 
prizes  being  offered  and  awarded  fo  the 
dwellers  in  the  rural  districts  for  the 
best  kept  yards  and  gardens,  also  for  the 
best  specimen  plants  and  display  of  cut 
flowers.  Annual  exhibitions  are  held 
at  which  the  products  of  the  amateur 
gardeners’  skill  is  displayed,  tho  winners 
being  rewarded  with  substantial  prizes. 
Among  the  less  prosperous  classes,  the 
adornment  of  the  home  grounds  is  large¬ 
ly  performed  by  the  women  folks,  the 
plants  being  mostly  raised,  planted  and 
tended  by  them,  many  of  them  being  quite 
skillful  and  successful  growers.  Their 
success  is  not  only  a  groat  credit  to 
themselves,  but  also  to  the  communities 
and  districts  in  which  they  reside,  and 
what  is  true  of  England  in  this  respect 
is  also  true  of  other  European  countries, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  P>ut  in 
America,  excepting  a  few  scattering  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  is  but  limited  interest  taken 
in  the  matter  of  beautifying  the  home 
surroundings.  There  are  thousands  of 
rural  homes  that  are  annually  surround¬ 
ed  by  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  that  could 
be  made  beautiful  and  attractive,  with  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  money,  plus  a 
little  labor  of  the  members  of  the  home. 
Every  home  should  he  made  attractive 
and  pleasant  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  go  as  far  in  bringing  about  this 
happy  result,  as  surrounding  the  home 
with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers.  Na¬ 
ture  designed  them  to  beautify  and  har¬ 
monize  man’s  surroundings.  To  fail  to 
use  them  to  the  greatest  extent  our 
means  or  size  of  grounds  will  permit  is 
to  deny  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  most  beautiful  and  withal 
the  most  pleasing  gifts  from  the  great 
Creator. 

A  Selected  List. — In  the  hopes  of 
awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  rural  home  life.  I  have  made  up 
the  following  list  of  desirable  and  easily- 
grown  hardy  plants,  that  any  one  with 
a  little  judgment  and  care  can  grow  from 
seed  successfully.  Most  of  the  sorts  in 
the  list  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of  soil 
that  is  moderately  fertile  and  not  too 
wot.  and  when  once  established  (bien¬ 
nials  excepted),  will  with  a  little  care 
last  for  years.  A  five  or  10-ccnt  packet 
of  each  sort,  should  give  sufficient  plants 
to  make  quite  a  creditable  showing  in 
the  border  or  garden.  There  are  many 
other  beautiful  and  desirable  hardy  flow¬ 
ering  plants  not  included  in  this  list, 
some  of  which  are  not  or  cannot  he  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed,  and  others  that  may 
be  propagated  from  seed,  but  require  such 
careful  management  that  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  would  scarcely  suceeed  with  them. 
These  plants  may  he  purchased  from 
florists  and  nurserymen  at  nominal  cost, 
selections  of  which  may  bo  made  from 
the  catalogue  of  any  of  these  firms. 

Aquilegia  (‘Columbine.  )  — The  Co¬ 
lumbines  are  one  of  the  most  elegant, 
beautiful  and  graceful  of  our  hardy  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  particularly v  the  large-flow- 
ored  varieties.  Their  blooms  are  produced 
in  late  Spring  and  early  Summer,  and  are 
borne  on  stems  two  feet  or  more  above 
the  beautifully  divided  fern-like  foliage. 
The  exquisitely  spurred  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance.  Seed  may  he  sown 
from  early  Spring  to  July,  in  the  cold 
frame  or  shallow  boxes.  Tho  small  plants 
may  lie  transplanted  into  two-inch  pots 
or  into  flats,  spacing  them  two  inches 
apart,  and  may  be  planted  to  their  perm¬ 
anent  quarters  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle  conveniently,  or  they  may  he 
allowed  to  complete  their  season's  growth 
in  the  seed  hod  and  transplanted  to  the 
border  the  following  Fall  or  Spring,  set- 
ing  the  plants  15  to  IS  inches  apart 

Antiiemis  or  Golden  Marguerite. — 
Tinctoria  and  K  el  way  succeed  in  quite 
poor  soil,  and  arc  considered  by  many 
as  a  most  satisfactory  hardy  plant.  They 
are  profuse  and  continuous  bloomers, 
bearing  all  Summer  daisy-like  yellow 
flowers  splendid  for  cutting.  Height  of 
plant  IS  to  24  inches.  Seed  may  be 
sown  from  early  Spring  to  latter  part 


of  July,  and  the  young  plants  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  Co¬ 
lumbine. 

English  Daisy  (Beilis  Porennis). — 
While  these  are  strictly  biennial,  they 
are  so  beautiful  and  easily  grown  no 
garden  should  be  without  them.  They 
grow  about  four  inches  high,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  large  double  white  and  pink 
flowers  in  curly  Spring.  Seed  should  be 
sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Plant  to  permanent  quarters  in 
October,  spacing  the  plants  about  six 
inches  apart. 

Campanula  or  Bellflowers. — This 
group  of  beautiful  and  most  interesting 
flowers  contains  both  hardy  perennials 
and  biennials;  they  are  of  much  variety 
and  form,  some  being  dwarf  and  rather 
compact,  while  others  are  tall  and  of 
most  imposing  habit.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  satisfactory  section  of  the  family 


The  Flower  Girl 


are  the  biennials,  familiarly  known  as 
Canterbury  bells,  (Campanula  Media). 
These  make  bushy  plants  2%  to  three 
feet  high,  and  in  June  arc  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  handsome  bell-shaped  flowers, 
ranging  in  color  from  pure  white, 
through  the  various  shades  of  pink,  blue 
and  lavender.  I  form  the  flowers  tire 
single,  double  and  cup-and- saucer  shaped, 
the  latter  being  considered  by  many,  the 
finest  of  the  species.  The  Canterbury 
bells  are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
but  attain  to  their  greatest  beauty  when 
grown  in  the  garden.  They  are  also 
elegant  for  house  decorations  as  cut 
flowers.  Seed  of  Canterbury  bells  should 
not  be  sown  earlier  than  June  15th. 
Sow  in  the  cold  frame  or  flats,  and  when 
the  young  plants  are  two  nr  three  inches 
high,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into 
small  pots  or  flats  three  inches  apart, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  in 
the  flats  or  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  they  should  be  transplanted  to 
the  border  or  garden.  Give  good  culti¬ 
vation  until  Fall,  and  at  the  approach 
of  Winter  cover  lightly  with  forest 
leaves  or  other  light  mulch  to  protect 
the  plants  somewhat  against  damage 
from  alternate  freezing  anil  thawing. 
Branches  of  pine  or  spruce  make  a  most 
excellent  Winter  mulch,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Uncover  the 
plants  as  soon  as  freezing  weather  is 
over. 

Shasta  Daisy. — Alaska  is  the  best  of 
this  class  of  plants,  being  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  original  introduc¬ 
tions.  Very  popular  as  a  cut  flower.  The 
glistening  pure  whi.te  flowers,  four  to 
five  inches  across  are  produced  in  great¬ 
er  or  lesser  abundance  throughout  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  Very  easily  grown 
from  seed,  which  may  he  sown  any  time 
from  Spring  to  mid-, Summer,  either  in 
boxes,  cold  frame  or  open  ground.  Plant 
to  permanent  quarters  15  inches  apart, 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  conven¬ 
iently.  K. 
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The  History  of  a  Divided  Tree 


Near  the  road  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
late  Nelson  Cox  in  Lawrence  Co..  Ohio, 
there  were  planted  about  25  years  ago 
some  maple  trees,  and  about  lb  years  ago. 
just  after  a  severe  cold  spell  we  noticed 
this  tree  had  the  bark  split  on  both  sides 
f'*om  near  the  ground  up  a  good  number 
of  feet.  When  growth  started  in  the 
Spring  the  loose  bark  sprang  out.  from 
the  heart  wood,  and  we  cut  it  off  back 
to  the  green  bark.  The  tree  grew,  but 
the  wound  did  not  heal  over,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  noticed  an  opening  clear 
through  inside  the  bark  on  one  side  of 


WHEN  you  buy  an  auto-  the  car  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
bile,  you  expect  to  use  it  not  take  on  gasoline,  oil,  water  and  a  fresh 
only  this  year  and  next  year,  driver.  The  ability  of  any  car  to  run 
but  for  four  or  five,  or  six  22,000  miles  in  44  days  without  stop- 
years,  or  even  longer.  So,  while  the  ping  the  engine  is  conclusive  proof  of  its 
first  cost  is  always  important,  it  is  not  genuine  merit  and  quality  throughout. 

nearly  as  important  as  the  after-cost.  ,  .  .  .  „  „  ..... 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  did  the 

You  want  a  car  that  can  be  operated  Maxwell  prove  its  sturdiness,  its  won- 
economically.  You  want  a  car  that  will  derful  endurance  powers,  but  it  estab-' 
give  you  the  greatest  mileage  per  lished  an  average  gasoline  consumption 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil.  You  want  a  of  nearly  22  miles  to  the  gallon.  This 
car  that  is  properly  balanced  and  light  is  truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
in  weight  so  that  you  will  get  high  tire  that  this  was  primarily  a  Motor  Non¬ 
mileage.  Stop  Endurance  test  and  that  no  effort 

could  be  made  to  save  fuel  at  the  risk 
This  question  of  operating  expense  is  of  stopping  the  engine, 
one  that  some  people  overlook  but  it  is 

the  operating  expense  that  makes  a  car  addition,  the  champion  Maxwell 

either  a  good  investment,  a  health  and  stock  car  used  only  one  gallon  of  oil  to 
pleasure  giving  investment — or  a  bur-  every  400  miles  of  its  journey,  and  it 
densome  annoyance  and  financial  drag,  went  the  whole  distance  of  22,000  miles 

on  two  and  one-half  sets  of  tires.  We 
The  World’s  Motor  Non-Stop  Mile-  have  never  heard  of  anything  that 
age  Record,  established  last  January  by  could  compare,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
a  Maxwell  stock  touring  car,  offers  with  these  figures,  the  accuracy  of 
some  interesting  facts.  Not  claims  or  which  is  officially  and  indisputably 
beliefs  or  opinions,  but  facts — facts  established, 
that  are  supported  and  vouched  for  by 

The  American  Automobile  Association,  Every  Maxwell  touring  car  turned 
the  supreme  court  of  the  automobile  ou^  °*  our  Detroit  factories  is  an 
industry.  exact  duplicate  of  this  car.  The  price 

of  $655.00  is  made  possible  by  intensive 
In  the  first  place,  the  record  breaking  manufacturing  methods  and  the  great 
Maxwell  car  ran  over  town  and  country  number  of  cars  we  build  during  the 
roads  for  44  consecutive  days  and  year.  If  value,  service  and  economy 
nights,  averaging  more  than  500  miles  are  of  any  importance  to  you,  do  not 
per  day.  During  this  time — 1,056  fail  to  inspect  and  test  the  Maxwell 
hours — the  engine  never  stopped  and  before  making  your  selection. 

g!!!iiiiMi!iiMiiiiimiiiinimiim:;iiuiiiniininiiiuiiiitiiiittimiiiiil!miiniliiiiiiiiiiiliiiii!iiiiiMiiiniiN 

|  Brief  Specifications — Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch;  ur.it  transmission  3  (speeds)  bolted  § 
I  to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  left-side  steering,  center  control;  56"'  tread,  103"  wheelbase;  I 
j  30x3  L,"  tires;  weight  1,960  pounds.  Equipment — Electric  starter; Electric  headlights  (w:th  J 
|  dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  | 
|  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  dear  vision,  double- ventilating  windshield;  speedo-  J 
|  meter;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  § 
|  complete  service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  J 
|  and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within  12  hours.  Prices — 2-Passen-  § 
g  ger  Roadster,  $635;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $555,  F.O.B.  Detroit.  Three  other  body  styles.  | 
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A  Divided  Maplle  Tree 


the  dead  heart  wood.  The  sides  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  but  the  heart  began  to 
rot  away,  and  in  walking  by  it  the  other 
day  1  noticed  it  was  almost  completely 
rotten.  I  gave  it  a  punch  with  an  ax  and 
the  heart  all  fell  out  and  is  about  aft 
near  dirt  as  a  rotten  log  in  the  woods. 

The  picture  was  taken  then  showing 
the  opening,  which  is  five  feet  high  and 
five  inches  wide  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  camera,  hut  next  to  the  camera 
it  extends  above  the  picture  to  about 
10  or  11  feet  and  is  six  inches  wide. 
On  the  right  side,  look  in  >r  at  the  picture, 
the  bark  extends  around  that  part,  the 
bark  inside  the  same  as  outside.  The 
left  segment  has  not  barked  over  all  the 
inside.  The  tree  is  now  about  20  inches 
measured  across  the  picture,  but  through 
the  other  way  each,  segment  is  about 
10  indies,  the  hollow  about  seven  inches 
and  each  side  about  six  inches  thick. 
It  stands  facing  the  road  at  an  angle  of 
about  30  degrees,  so  passersby  can  see 
through  it  one  way  as  they  approach 
it.  This  is  a  soft  maple.  it.  t.  COX. 


Fertilizer  on  Grass  Land 

I  have  a  piece  of  •’round  of  about  2V> 
acres  which  was  in  grass  last  year  for  the 
first,  time,  and  from  which  1  cut  four  tons 
of  hay,  I  want  to  top-dress  it.  this  Spring, 
and  as  manure  is  out  of  the  question  for 
me  cn  account  of  the  expense  (about 
$3.25  a  load)  I  am  obliged  to  use  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  am  advised  by  some  to  use  a 
good  fertilizer  and  by  others  to  use 
ground  raw  bone.  Those  who  advise  me 
to  use  the  hone  claim  that  the  substance 
would  not  lie  used  our  of  ir  in  one  season, 
like  it  would  with  the  fertilizer. 

Hazleton,  L'a.  D.  B.  B. 

Wlmt  is  called  the  dominating  element 
with  stK'h  grass  is  available  nitrogen. 
This  means  that  you  need  the  clement 
which  will  force  a  quick,  strong  growth 
during  the  damp  weather  of  early  Spring. 
If  that  is  done  you  are  sure  of  a  fair  Crop, 
even  if  late  May  and  June  arc  dry.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  snip!  ate  of  ammonia 
are  used  for  forcing  the  grass,  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  give  strength  to  the  stems. 
The  fine  ground  bone  is  excellent  for  a 
lawn,  where  a  steady  growth  all  through 
the  season  is  needed.  For  :i  meadow  some 
more  soluble  nitrogen  should  go  with  the 
bone.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  line  bone 
and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda  would  give 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Department  No.  25  for  our  booklet  “22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping. 
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When  Every 
Spraying  Minute 
Counts 


Apple  scab  and  coddling  moth  will 
not  wait  while  your  sprayer  is  being 
fixed — while  you  are  sending  miles 
away  to  some  factory  for  a  repair 
part.  These  pests  go  right  on  with 
their  destruction.  Success  or  fail- 
ure  of  your  fruit  crop  is  often  de¬ 
cided  by  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  or 
a  day  or  two  when  your  sprayer 
isn’t  on  the  job. 

Be  on  the  Safe  Side 

Put  a  Hardie  Sprayer  in  your  orch¬ 
ard  and  you  won’t  be  taking  any 
chances.  We  have  satisfied  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  over 
35,000  of  the  leading  Fruit  Growers 
in  America  and  we  can  satisfy  you. 

Hardie  construction  is  based  on 
fifteen  years’  experience — construc¬ 
tion  that  has  proved  itself  under 
every  condition.  Hardie  Sprayers 
are  simple  and  every  part  easily 


^JJARDIE  5PRAYERCT)! 

A  I  1  FOP  EVERY  SPRAYING  NEED 


accessible — made  of  materials  that 
best  resist  corrosion,  effect  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  the  gruelling  wear  and 
tear  of  spraying  work. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  made  in  all 
sizes  and  styles.  There  is  a  Hardie 
just  right  for  your  work  whether 
you  have  one  or  10,000  trees  to 
spray. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and 
more  facts  about  Hardie  No-Trouble 
Sprayers.  Send  for  Spraying  Book, 
tells  where,  how  and  what  to  spray. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 

33  Hardie  Building  Hudson,  Mich. 

Blanches  al  Portland.  Ore, 

San  Francisco.  Cal.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Hatters- 
town,  Md.  Brockport.  N.  V-  Itentonville,  Ark. 

[10] 


Running  water  when 
and  where  vou  want 
it  with  FOSTER 
High  Only  Rant, 

Specialty 
t  Trinity 
Sen  York 


You 
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Spraying  a  Young  Michigan  Orchard 


acre  of  average  one  and  two-year-old 
trees. 

We  find  that  two  feet  of  brass  tubing 
for  a  spray-rod  with  the  nozzle  on  the 
end  of  a  45-degree  elbow  is  a  most  con¬ 
venient  accessory  to  the  ordinary  knap¬ 
sack.  It  permits  spraying  from  two  sides 
and  up  or  down  with  very  little  move¬ 
ment  by  the  operator.  The  spring  lever 
type  of  stop-cock  is  most  convenient  and 
economical  in  the  use  of  spray  material. 
With  one  of  these  outfits  a  man  or  boy 
can  spray  small  trees  almost  as  fast  as 
he  can  walk,  no  matter  how  rough  or 
stumpy  the  ground.  A  16-year-old  boy,  a 
hustler,  sprayed  one  of  our  plots  contain¬ 
ing  1,800  two-year-old  apples  in  8% 
hours.  The  cost  of  this  operation  ran 
about  like  this: 

Labor,  S1/^  hours,  at  15c .  $1.28 

Moving  spray  barrel,  one  hour...  .20 
40  gals,  iime-sul.  and  lead  arsen- 


We  were  early  confronted  b.v  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  spraying  our  young  orchard 
because  we  wished  to  bring  it  to  the 
bearing  stage  as  quickly  and  in  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible.  Though 
we  found  that  our  aims  and  methods 
must  vary  largely  in  some  respects  from 
those  advisable  with  bearing  trees,  we 
could  get  very  few  practical  suggestions 
as  to  procedure.  Possibly  our  experience 
may  be  of  benefit  to  others  similarly  sit¬ 
uated. 

Since  there  is  no  San  Jos6  scale  in  our 
locality,  the  only  serious  enemy  of  our 
young  peach  trees  is  the  leaf-curl.  We 
have  combated  this  wi.th  dormant  sprays 
entirely,  using  lime-sulphur  one  to  nine, 
prepared  Bordeaux  paste  and  homemade 
Bordeaux. 

Leaf-spot  has  been  the  only  serious 
pest  of  our  young  cherry  trees.  We  have 
controlled  it  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
early  in  the  season,  and  once  or  twice 
later  when  it  made  its  appearance.  When 
present  in  the  orchard  it  requires  prompt 
attention  to  prevent  early  defoliation  of 
the  sour  cherries,  especially  the  English 
Morcllo. 

We  have  had  occasional  cases  of  black 
aphis  on  the  cherries,  and  a  great  deal  of 
green  aphis  on  apples.  Both  of  these  we 
have  handled  satisfactorily  by  applica¬ 
tions  of  “Black  Leaf  40"  whenever  they 


100,000  farms 
run  on  his  schedule 

Put  your  early  rising 
problems  in  Big  Ben’s 
hands — just  tell  him 
what  time  in  the  morning 
you  want  to  get  things 
stirring  around  your 
place. 

He’s  calling  time  and 
keeping  time  now  for  live 
million  families  —  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them  live  on  farms. 

See  Big  Ben  today  at  any 
jeweler’s.  7  inches  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  built  to  last  for  years. 
Rings  two  ways — once  for  five 
straight  minutes,  or  at  half¬ 
minute  intervals  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  unless  you  shut  him  off. 
Price  $2.50  in  the  States,  $3.00 
in  Canada. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn’t  liltn,  send  a 
money  order  to  his  makers  and  he’ll 
come  direct  by  parcel  post,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

I.a  Salle,  Ill.,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of  Westclox 


Depreciation  of  sprayer . 20 

(’ost  of  spraying  12  acres .  $2.03 

Cost  of  spraying  one  acre . 17 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  type  of 
sprayer  is  that  it  is  a  pretty  heavy  job 
to  carry  the  knapsack  all  day.  The  or¬ 
dinary  man  or  boy  will  not  average  12 
acres  a  day  for  many  days  at  a  time. 
Moreover,  if  the  trees  have  foliage  this 
method  becomes  impractical  by  reason  of 


Freestone  Damson  at  Left ;  Shropshire  Damson  at  Right. 


ODORLESS  SANITARY 
GERM-PROOF 

Every  homo  without  sewer-  ’ 
age  needs  one.  Most,  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century,  A 
boon  to  sick  people.  Cun  be 
placed  anj"  where  in  house. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Connecticut 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  several  things  wore 
made  prominent.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  Connecticut  poach  growers 
have  planted  too  heavily  of  one  variety. 
This  brings  the  weight  of  the  crop  onto 
the  market  at  one  time,  and  makes  good 
distribution  and  handling  difficult  and 
the  realization  of  best  returns  impossible. 

Next  to  spraying  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 
tion  seemed  quite  prominent.  None  of 
the  growers  is  willing  to  relax  on  spray¬ 
ing.  One  man  was  heard  to  say  only  a 
few  days  since.  “I  am  certain  that  had  I 
sprayed  my  potatoes  once  more  I  would 
have  escaped  the  rot  entirely.”  While  a 
few  were  disappointed  with  results  last 
season  we  must  remember  it  was  a  most 
unusual  season.  Insects  were  plentiful 
and  so  were  light  showers  or  heavy 
rains.  This  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the 
spray,  or  removed  it  entirely,  so  that  no 
results  could  be  expected,  that  possessed 
much  value.  The  scarcity  of  fertilizer 
will  mi  doubt  bring  cover  crop  values  to 
the  front.  And  it  may  l>“  well. 

The  question  of  markets  and  market¬ 
ing  received  its  full  attention.  Many 
able  d i set) ss ;.ons  were  presented.  This 
will  no  doubt  he  brought  home  more  to 
the  farmer,  fruit  grower  and  vegetable 
grower  this  season  than  formerly,  us  the 
great  question  is  how  is  the  fanner  to 
meet  the  excessively  high  wage  scale  set 
by  the  manufacturers  and  continue  to 
sell  hir:  produce  at  the  same  or  lower 
prices  than  before.  Does  it  mean  more 
machinery  for  growing  with  less  hand 
labor,  or  must  the  grower  of  necessity 
receive  more  for  his  produce?  This  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  labor  goes  back  to  fill  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  production:  increased  cost  of 
spraying,  increased  cost  of  pruning,  in¬ 
creased  cost  preparing  for  market  as  pack¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  hunching  and  increased 
cost  of  thinning.  Notwithstanding  this 
our  growers  .are  cheerful.  Many  trees 
will  no  doubt  he  planted  this  Spring. 
Many  are  now  prej taring  for  the  work, 
and  will  no  doubt  not  slacken  the  pace 
that  old  New  England  has  taken  on  in 
lb's  matt/w  of  fruit  growing.  A.  r.  s. 
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than  any  other  young  trees.  A  few  pear 
sings  appeared  during  the  third  Summer 
but  they  have  not  been  serious.  These 
we  have  mentioned  are  the  only  serious 
posts  we  have  bad  to  contend  with  in 
our  young  orchard.  With  the  exception 
of  poach  loaf-curl  we  have  waited  for 
their  appearance  before  spraying,  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  wise  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  that  operation  unless  it  ap¬ 
peared  necessary.  The  ordinary  spray¬ 
ing  calendar  is  of  no  use  to  the  orchard- 
ist  whose  trees  arc  not  bearing. 

Our  worst  spraying  problem  has  been 
to  do  the  work  with  economy  of  labor 
and  machinery.  Most  of  our  trees  are 
20  feet  apart,  108  to  the  acre  including 
fillers.  Much  of  our  land  is  extremely 
rough — in  some  places  so  steep  that  an 
ordinary  power  sprayer  could  lie  moved 
only  with  difficulty,  and  consequent  ex¬ 
pense.  Since  the  trees  were  small  and 
we  sprayed  only  to  protect  the  foliage, 
we  did  not  require  heavy  pressure  or  a 
tank  of  large  capacity.  A  spray  outfit 
capable  of  moving  rapidly  over  till  kinds 
of  ground  was  the  prime  necessity. 

We  finally  hit  upon  what  we  believe 
to  bo  the  most  satisfactory  sprayer  for 
our  11.000  young  trees,  and  $20  bought 
three  machines,  which  filled  all  our  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  first  two  years.  They 
are  the  ordinary  knapsack  sprayer,  a 
galvanized  metal  can  to  be  carried  on  the 
operator's  back.  Their  capacity  is  about 
throe  gallons.  Pressure  is  provided  by 
air  compressed  with  an  air  pump,  and 
agitation  of  the  spray  material  takes 
place  as  the  operator  walks.  We  mix 
a  barrel  of  spray  and  take  it  on  a  stone- 
boat  to  a  central  place  in  the  orchard 
to  be  sprayed.  A  barrelful  lasts  about  a 
day  and  a  half,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  trees.  <  »no  sprayerful  will  spray  an 


fttMicaty- 


Put  a  warm  Comfort  Tollat  in  |;  __  — -  L 

homo;  imi.v  of  *  * 

hrftlth.v,  fumit&rjr  conditions.  Germ-life 
killed  ny  oh  emteala  in  retort.  Emptied  once 
a  mouth — no  more  trouble  than  throwing  out 
coffee  grourds.  Needs  no  other  attention. 
Hoards  of  Health  eudorso  it.  Write  now  for 
literature,  prices,  cto.  Agents  wanted— 
exclusive  territory. 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

423  Factories  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Let  us  mad  you  thin  bi^ 

up-to-date  Now  York  rtyloa  In  wnll-papcru  —  tho  most  beautiful 
patterns nhown  it*  manv  vows.  Don't  woled  your  papor  until  you 
I.ivo  seen  them.  Huaiiiify  your  enliro  burnt?  and  do  it  at  hcquII  coBt. 
Our  remarkably  low  prictio  betfiu  at  8c  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  papers  big  room  ~ 

Ti.  ’.  biff  mi  w  book  tclla bow  vou  camioth*  ftp  fill *3^ flllll 
work  youmulf .Quickly  ra>.iiy,  making  If  i|  f1 1,1 

th«  parlor,  dim  no-  room,  bedroom*  anti  r,  vlh*  JrSrl  I  t 

ball  briffhlrr,  cSeorinr.  Cnllfri’lv  hew.  15* jp*!  gjj  J|//g 
Don't  mi«-  •  tho  so  9*»  oriprtn.il  r*»tt**rrn  wo 

want.  U>  itottd yopJWr'.  Write  uoimmI  nou>  At-fjE,  '  'nil I! 

— jua  t  way.  *  'Send  Wall  1'epor  Book. ' ' 


8616  Stores  Bldg..  New  York 


J  ■■■ ■■  „«?, 4,S!f|pfk*). pJ^r  A  Beautiful 
'F,?e iKi’  -  ’Jr  Fire  Resisting 
Roof  (,  joy  and 
Satisfaction  to  the 
T"***.tT  "TBf  Houseowner. 

HUDSON 

i  {]jr  Surfaced  with  Red  or  Green 
unfading  Vermont  Slate  Pave 
w  real  luxuire,  beauty  and  inUivi- 
r  duality.  Need  no  paint  or  stain. 
Tlieii  cost  will  lit  the  average  man’s 
pocket  book.  You  may  build  or  need 
a  new  roof.  Send  for  free  samples 
ami  book  ’’Shingling  and  Roofii.g.” 


Strawberry  Culture 


Matted  Row  and  Hill  Culture 

We  would  like  a  list  of  strawberries 
which  can  be  successfully  grown  by  the 
hill  system,  and  the  kind  of  soil  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  development  of  each 
variety.  ^  __  n.  w.  b. 

Carthage,  X.  Y. 

The  Two  Systems. — The  two  most 
common  systems  of  growing  strawberries 
are  in  matted  rows  and  in  hills.  In  the 
matted-row  system  all  runners  are  left 
on  the  mother  plants*  and  are  allowed 
to  take  root  at  the  nodes  or  joints,  so 
that  by  the  dose  of  the  season,  instead 
of  the  single  row  of  plants  originally  set, 
there  is  now  a  solid  row  from  IS  inches 
to  two  feet  or  more  wide,  filled  with 
many  plants — too  many  for  best  results 
in  most  eases.  In  the  hill  system  all 
runners  are  removed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  period  there  are  just  as 
many  plants  as  were  originally  set. 

Work  Involved. — Considerable  work 
is  involved  in  keeping  the  runners 
removed.  Some  varieties  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  develop  many  runners,  and 
the  plants  most  be  examined  repeatedly 
during  the  season  and  all  such  runners 
removed.  By  this  method  the  plant®  de¬ 
velop  in  size  and  vigor,  the  crown  en¬ 
larges  and  sub-divides,  and  the  strength 
of  the  plant  is  concentrated  into  the  one 
channel  of  building  up  a  single  plant  to 
an  unusually  high  degree  of  development. 
Under  snob  conditions  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  berries  larger  in  size  and  more 
attractive  in  appearance  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  plants.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  will  he 
produced  from  the  matted-row  system, 
and  at  less  cost  for  culture. 

Varieties. — A  variety  to  succeed  by 
either  method  must  be  adapted  to  its  en¬ 
vironment.  Failure  of  a  variety  under 
the  matted-row  system  due  to  unfavor¬ 
able  soil  may  be  followed  by  failure  of 
the  same  variety  on  the  same  soil  under 
the  hill  system.  The  first  thing  to  deter¬ 
mine  then  is  the  adaptability  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  After  this  has  been  found,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
selecting  for  hill  culture  varieties  de¬ 
veloping  comparatively  few  runners,  on 
account  of  the  less  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  by  their  removal.  Unfortunately, 
a  variety  doing  well  on  a  certain  soil  in 
one  locality  may  be  a  failure  in  another 
place  on  apparently  the  same  type  of  soil 
because  of  some  other  factors  involved. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  pub¬ 
lish  lists  of  varieties  which  will  succeed 
equally  well  everywhere  on  the  same  type 
of  soil.  Actual  trial  with  a  few  plants 
will  answer  the  question.  The  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  which  have  done  well  un¬ 
der  the  writer’s  observation  on  a  heavy 
clay  loam  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
trial  by  anyone  wishing  to  grow  them 
by  the  hill  system. 

Marshall. — The  old  standby  for 
home  use  and  in  a  few  places  of  commer¬ 
cial  value,  requiring  high  culture. 
Blooms  and  ripens  in  mid-season.  Ber¬ 
ries  of  largest  size,  irregularly  n  >umli  sli- 
roine  to  wedge,  with  furrowed  surface, 
attractive  dark  scarlet.  Flesh  dark  red 
to  center,  firm,  pleasantly  sprightly ;  good 
to  very  good  in  quality. 

Chesapeake. — A  newer  variety,  al¬ 
ready  of  considerable  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  Noted  for  the  vigor  and 
health  of  the  plants  and  for  the  size  and 
'characteristic  plumpness  of  the  glossy, 
bright  scarlet  surface  over  which  are 
thickly  scattered  the  raised  seeds.  Flesh 
not  so  red  as  Marshall,  yet  highly  fla¬ 
vored,  mildly  acid  and  fully  good  in 
quality. 

•Toe. — A  late-blooming  variety  matur¬ 
ing  in  late  mid-season.  Fruit  of  largest 
size,  blunt,  roundish -conic  or  irregular 
wedge,  attractive,  glossy  dark  scarlet. 
Flesh  dark  red  to  center,  very  firm, 
pleasantly  acid,  high  flavored;  very  good 
in  quality.  The  three  varieties  just  de¬ 
scribed  produce  comparatively  few  run¬ 
ners  and  are  unusually  well  adapted  to 
hill  culture. 

Other  Varieties. — Dunlap,  a  me¬ 
dium  early  variety,  with  leaves  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  produces  an  abundance  of 
glossy,  bright  rod  herri.es  large  to  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  usually  slightly  necked, 
conical  in  outline,  mild;  of  good  quality. 


Joe  Johnson,  a  chance  seedling  from 
Maryland,'  noted  for  its  large,  perfect 
blossoms,  began  ripening  in  Western  New 
York  June  24,  producing  fruit  of  great 
size,  blunt-vvedgo  to  blunt-conic,  the  lar¬ 
gest  berries  furrowed,  necked,  somewhat 
variable  in  color  and  with  well-colored, 
very  firm,  subacid  flesh  ranking  good  in 
quality.  Mascot,  a  late  variety,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  size  and  crinkly  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  blossoms,  produces  fruit  of 
largest  size,  often  heavily  furrowed  and 
somewhat  variable  in  color  but  of  high¬ 
est  quality,  sweet  and  mild.  Columbia 
is  an  imperfect-flowering,  late-maturing 
kind,  producing  large,  vigorous  plants 
with  dark  green,  healthy  foliage  and 
with  unusually  large  fruit  in  the  earlier 
pickings,  wedge  to  roundishl-conic,  nt- 
tractivc,  glossy,  light  scarlet  in  color,  a 
splendid  shipper,  pleasantly  sprightly, 
ranking  good  to  very  good  in  quality. 
The  varieties  mentioned  are  just  a  few 
of  those  that  might  be  named  as  worthy 
of  trial.  They  are  all  high  in  quality — 
none  being  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  type; 
yet  they  have  their  special  requirements 
and  will  not  succeed  unless  they  feel 
comfortable  and  are  at  home  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  O.  M.  TAYLOR. 

Geneva  (X.  Y.)  Exp.  Station, 


Y ou  Country  Home 


who  still  use  oil  lamps  to  light  your  rooms  and  ancient 
wood  and  coal  stoves  to  cook  your  meals,  consider  this — - 

Your  ‘i860  conveniences”  are  costing  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  others  pay  for  modern  up-to-date  conveniences . 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Country  Homes  are  today  as  brilliantly 
lighted  as  the  finest  city  homes  —  and  the  same  thousands 
of  country  homes  have  kitchens  equipped  with  practical  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  gas  range  which  no  city  home  could  do  without. 

You,  yourself,  will  hardly  continue  to  put  up  with 
your  old  conveniences  after  you  have  investigated 


Country  Home  Carbide  Light 
and  Cooking  Plants 

We  supply  these  plants  to  progressive  country  home  families 
—  families  who  want  and  appreciate  the  conveniences  enjoyed 
by  their  city  cousins. 

We  show  these  good  people  by  actual  demonstration,  how  the 
Colt  Plants  furnish  automatically,  gas  for  cooking  and  good  light — 
beautiful  white  light  as  brilliant  as  the  city’s  best — light  that  pro¬ 
vides  just  as  wonderful  a  convenience  for  barns  and  out-buildings 
as  it  does  for  homes.  The  safety  of  this  system  will  appeal  to  you. 

We  prove,  too,  that  the  Colt  Light  and  Cooking  Plant  is  a  high¬ 
ly  profitable  investment  and  a  permanent  feature  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  country  homes  in  which  they  have  been  installed. 

Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  promptly,  our  latest 
catalogue  “Modern  Light  and  Cooking.”  Address— Dept.  A, 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  90  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York 


Sweet  *Strawberries 

I  used  to  raise  Charles  Downing 
strawberries  and  liked  them.  I  cannot 
find  a  sweet  strawberry  among  the  cur¬ 
rent.  varieties.  Can  you  advise  oue  or 
more?  o.  11.  M. 

Junction  City,  Kan. 

There  are  so  many  varioti.es  of  straw¬ 
berries  with  different  flavors,  it  would 
appear  a  simple  matter  to  Select  a  few  of 
the  type  mentioned  in  the  inquiry.  Yet 
we  find  on  examination  that  nearly  all 
the  standard  commercial  varieties  are 
not  strictly  sweet,  but  have  more  or  less 
of  acidity  mingled  with  their  sweetness. 
Flavors  appeal  to  people  in  different 
ways.  Some  prefer  a  very  mild,  sweet 
berry.  Others  desire  a  berry  with  con¬ 
siderable  sprightliness.  A  berry  that  is 
simply  acid  or  SOur  is  scarcely  in  de¬ 
mand,  while  most  palates  are  delighted 
with  a  berry  in  which  there  is  just  enough 
mingling  of  acidity  wti,li  sweetness  to 
mellow  down  the  acid  to  a  rich  snliacid 
or  to  a  pleasant,  refreshing  sprightliness. 

Some  varieties  ranking  sweet  are  un¬ 
desirable  because  of  weakness  in  some 
important  plant  or  fruit  habit.  Most 
of  our  best  commercial  varieties  are 
pleasantly  sprightly,  or  become  nearly 
sweet  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  until  dead  ripe.  Baltimore  is  a 
mid-season,  sweet  berry,  attractive  in 
Early  Jersey  Giant  is  a 


Saves  Potato  Seed 


THIS  year  seed  will  be  scarce  and  high— every  bushel  will  count.  The 
1915  U.  S.  crop  was  nearly  sixty  million  bushels  short.  Potash  will  be 
practically  impossible,  but  some  of  the  best  experts  recommend  4-10-0  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash.  Less  acres,  better  planting  and  as  good  fertilizer  as 
you  can  get  will  be  the  rule  of  the  best  growers. 

IRON  ACE 

Potato  Planters 

save  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  by  planting  one  seed  piece  in  every  space 
and  one  only.  Costs  no  more  to.-oll  iviUc,  spray,  weed  and  ridge  a  perfect  stand.  Make 
every  seed  piece  count  and  every  foot  of  ground.  Our  other  potato  machines  include  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivators,  four  ami  six  row  Aiders  uudWeedtir*. 

Ask  yourdealcr  to  show  them  but  write  ns  for  separate  book 
for  each  liny.  Sont  t'roe  to  all  who  statu  in  which  they 
aro  interested,  tiow  many  acres  are  you  going  to  plant  2 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  2 IS  -  Grenloeh,  N.  J. 

Wo  also  make  Garden  Tools  for  practical  farmers  and  Sprayers  of  every  kind. 


100  Per  Cent 
k.  Plantar  ^ 


appearance, 
very  productive  variety,  maturing  early, 
mild  ami  sweet,  but  disappointing  in 
color.  Grand  Marie,  said  to  be  a  “fig 
type”  strawberry,  blooms  late,  matures 
early,  produces  sweet  berries  of  largest 
s:,ze  and  attractive  color  but  must  be 
picked  with  care  to  avoid  green  color  on 
the  long,  tapering  apex.  Late  Jersey 
Giant  is  another  sweet,  very  productive, 
late-ripening  variety,  but  lacks  some¬ 
what  in  color  and  firmness.  Mascot  is 
a  sweet,  late-maturing  variety  of  largest 
size  both  in  flower  and  berry,  somewhat 
subject  to  green  tips  unless  picked  with 
care.  Xew  Discovery  is  somewhat  of  a 
“tig  type”  berry,  sweet,  maturing  in  mid- 
season,  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
color  and  size,  Patagonia  is  doubtless 
the  sweetest  of  all  these  varieties  named 
— an  introduction  of  Luther  Burbank; 
fruit  very  sweet,  of  high  quality,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  unattractive  in  color  and  varia¬ 
ble  in  size.  Cumberland,  a  seedling  of 
Gandy,  originating  in  New  Jersey,  is  a 
sweet,  mid-season  variety,  enjoyed  by 
those  who  cannot  eat  acid  fruit.  Mar¬ 
shall,  an  old  variety  of  highest  quality, 
suits  almost  every  taste;  pleasantly 
sprightly,  becoming  milder  when  fully 
mature.  Dunlap,  an  old  variety,  pro¬ 
duces  too  many  plants,  which  yield  ber¬ 
ries  variable  in  size,  mild  and  sweet 
when  fully  ripe.  It  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  changes  in  environment  often 
profoundly  affect  characters  of  both  plant 
and  fruit.  The  varieties  referred  to 
fruited  on  a  heavy  clay  soil,  not  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  strawberry  growiug. 

O.  M.  TAYLOR. 


Potato  Ridger 


Potato 

Digger 


wth.^si 

a  Enpino 

iX  wanted 


Riding*  - 
Cultivator 


With  Disks  If 
^wanted  ^ 


Before  you  put  Up  that,  fence— or  do  that  roofing  n*  painting  job,  get  F.n*lt:>'s  Free? 
Catalogs— oiu»  tm  tMudi  subjuut.  You  absolutely  can't  afford  to  hn>  hii*  \vh«*ru  before 
you  study  these  book*— groaient  ever  issued  on  Fence*,  Palm  aiMf  Hoofing. 


ENSLEY’S  PRICE  IS  RIGHT 


Quality,  too,  Enormous  Output,  mokes  attractive  prices.  Big  stock.! 

Prompt  delivery.  You  get  what  von  want  when  you  want  it.  Catalogs 
give  you  complete  information— tunny  helpful  suggestions.  You  always 
get  n  Hiitiure  (leal  from  Easley.  Semi  a  postal  now— specify  wiiicn^ 
talog-you  want— Fence,  Paint  or  Roofing,  ^ 

THE  F.  B.  ENSLEY  CO.,  303  £NSLEY  BLDG.,  DETROIT,  MICH,  f 


’^arBookoTCREO-DIPT”  Homes 

(RkttVr  a ucnrr kotoral "icff ectsE an iV ts.v  v rep aiatueo  and  re paui  ^bill!  c~  ~ 

“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles 

1<  Grades  10.  18,  24-inch  30  Different.  Colors 


IS  u  0l'utUs  11. 18. 24-inch  30  Different  Colors 

S  w„°,  select  best  cedar  shingles  cut  from  live  timber— no  seen  page— no 

S  N™ _ ,  wcUge  shapes— «ml  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  ,mv  color 

X  kgA'lESSII  desire  I ;  ,je«t  earth  pigments  ami  pure  linseed  oil-mi  aniline  <i  ,-*«  ,,r 

»  K.  lhej  '',m*  1111  nnd bother  of  staining  on  tile  job 

fLModlfrn  ri  twice  its  long  MHlurnl  wood. 

S*  genera)4  work  deak,'tl  oftny  lMJ|>,,lar  Colors  iu  stock  for  ivsllingling  and 

‘nVMlk  nr  ,,0?k  "I''‘<>oo-Oipt  "  Stained  Shingled  Homes  today,  sample 

°»>  t-olors  Oil  y\  ood  rind  full  jMirtUMilars. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO..  1049  Oliver  St..  N.  Wwanda,  N.  Y. 

— ,  _  Hactoty  in  Chicago  for  VVe-tortt  Trade) 

They  Come  Stained 

Ready- to- lay  Without  waste^MIliMll^^ 


Tired  Wheels 


What  We  Learned  Last  Summer 


ffo-  (3ub 

£ala£c*joffr*A>  you. 

I-OW/  U  -  .*'<•  xzMndott*.  jjua&tus- 
*£  w«<«mW^w  ^ceur^i  Jy.onf  ***» 

aSStS&j&S&B 


Get  First  Edition  Now! 

Great  Mailorder  Catalogs  have  shown  you 
how  to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  you  could 
get  in  retail  Btores,  But  this  new  book  of 
bargains  shows  how  to  buy  at  even  lower 
prices  than  were  ever  beforaolfered  by  mail . 

All  your  iv-csnnt  ideas  about  prices  will  be 
swept  away  by  the  now  price  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book.  Never  before  was  such  a 
complete  encyclopedia  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  together  —  never  such  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  articles  pictured,  described  and  priced, 
a,  in  this  now  book:.  LG-1  of  its  pages  are  printed 
in  full  natural  colors. 

Don’t  Wait — Send  for  this  Big 
Free  Book  Now 

This  book  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  but  we 
gladly  pay  the  postage  on  it.  Five  immense  build¬ 
ings— the  original  11-story  building;  the  six-story 
building  added  during  the  first,  year;  the  five-story 
and  eight-story  buildings  added  during  our  second 
year;  and  the  great  If -story  concrete  building 
added  this  year,  the  tallest  concrete  building  in 
the  world,— it  takes  all  these  buildings  together 
to  house  the  stocks  of  merchandise  carried  by  the 
Charles  William  Stores,  but  this  new  book  sets 
them  all  before  you  in  your  own  home.  Write  now  ! 


Staking  Tomatoes  in 

than  the  Egyptian.  I  plant  a  few  o£ 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Eclipse,  but  the 
Egyptian  soon  gets  poor  in  (piality, 
while  the  Bassano,  despite  its  color, 
maintains  its  quality. 

I  have  dropped  the  White  Velvet  varie¬ 
ties  of  okra.  The  pods  get  hard  too 
quickly.  I  find  that  the  Perkins  is  the 
best,  and  earlier  than  the  White  Velvet, 
and  the  pods  keep  tender  till  of  a  good 
size. 

Black  Beauty  is  the  ideal  eggplant, 
not  so  large  as  the  New  York,  lint  more 
productive  and  earlier.  We  do  not  like 
to  let  the  eggplant  fruits  get  to  the 
mammoth  size  often  seen  in  the  markets. 
We  use  them  before  the  seed  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  any  extent  and  they  are  far 
better. 

My  asparagus,  like  everything  else  in 
the  garden,  has  its  Winter  blanket  of 
manure.  This  will  be  plowed  to  the 
rows  and  some  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
as  soon  as  the  first  shoots  appear  at  the 
surface.  Ridges  over  the  rows  are  made 
more  to  get  the  effect  of  the  sun  on 
them  than  to  get  to  cut  under  ground, 
for  we  prefer  the  green  asparagus  and  cut 
near  the  surface.  But  as  a  rule  iu  all 
our  vegetable  crops  we  like  level  and 
shallow  cultivation.  We  hill  early  po¬ 
tatoes  to  gain  the  sun  warmth,  but  we 
get  late  potatoes  deep  in  the  ground  and 
conserve  moisture  in  Summer  by  level 
shallow  cultivation  and  no  hilling  to 
dry  out.  In  short  I  study  every  year 
to  improve  in  methods  or  cultivation  and 
varieties  of  plants. 

Early  Ohio  is  better  than  Irish  Cobbler 
which  the  market  men  grow  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  I  do  not  want  it.  Sir 
Water  Raleigh  is  the  best  late  potato 
in  my  experience.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 

“Yellow  Blight”  in  Peach  Trees 

A  New  One  in  the  Cure-all  Line 

Enclosed  you  will  find  leaflet,  distrib¬ 
uted  by  a  dealer  in  farmers’  supplies. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  new  to  you,  as  you  have 
greater  opportunities  to  meet  them  than 
I  have.  But  if  Mr.  Gray  can  put  that 
one  over  there  is  one  born  every  minute 
for  sure.  One  thousand  lasts  10  years; 
that  is  going  some  and  then  some  more. 
I  stretched  myself  beneath  1,500  peaeli 
trees  last  Autumn,  looking  for  borers. 
How  foolish  of  me !  E.  c.  i\ 

Gloucester  Go.,  N.  J. 

The  circular  is  signed  by  “Charles  W. 


a  Vermont  Garden 

to  prevent  this  and  that  is  to  get  down 
on  one’s  knees  under  the  tree  and  dig  the 
borers  out,  and  to  keep  it  up  year  after 
year  or  even  twice  a  year  if  possible.  We 
cannot  depend  on  some  mysterious  treat¬ 
ment  that  some  tree  doctor  says  will  last 
seven  to  10  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
cure  all  other  diseases  fruit  trees  are 
heir  too,  yet  so  mysterious  it  cannot  he 
explained  or  the  principle  it  works  on 
known  to  anyone  except  the  man  who 
does  the  work. 

Some  might  confuse  the  term  “Yellow 
Blight’*  with  peach  yellows.  This  is  a 
serious  disease  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
killing  borers. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  (enclosing 
stamped  envelope  for  reply  )  asking  for 
particulars  concerning  his  treatment 
brought  forth  the  following  statement : 
“I  have  agents  to  get  me  the  work  but 
not  to  do  the  treating  as  I  have  to  do 
that  myself  ns  I  cannot  put  same  on 
the  market  ns  it  is  of  a  different  nature. 
T  will  call  if  you  wish  any  and  gi.ve  you 
an  estimate  on  your  trees.”  Further  he 
says:  “If  you  will  tell  me  where  to  meet 
you  I  can  call  any  Sunday  if  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  you.  I  will 
be  busy  weekdays  for  the  next  four 
weeks.” 

No,  thank  you.  We  still  feel  that  six 
days  a  week  are  sufficient  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  farm.  Wo  try  to  follow  the 
commandment  to  “Remember  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  we  feel 
that  having  this  man  treat  our  peach 
trees  with  such  a  mysterious  material  of 
a  different  nature  that  cannot  be  put  on 
the  market  would  hardly  be  keeping  fai.th 
with  the  Giver  of  that  commandment. 
Besides  we  have  absolutely  no  time  for 
these  so-called  tree  experts  whose  chief 
interest  in  you  lies  in  securing  a  good 
large  fee  for  some  of  their  mysterious 
treatments  that  are  absolutely  of  no  val¬ 
ue.  We  believe  in  holding  on  to  our 
money  and  using  it  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  orchards  together  with  such  care  in 
spraying,  etc.,  as  is  recommended  by  our 
experiment  stations  and  reliable  farm 
papers.  TRUCKER,  JR. 

Mother  :  “Now.  Billy,  say  grace  after 
your  breakfast.”  Billy  :  “Faults  for  my 
b’ekfast.”  Mother:  “Oh,  Billy,  that 
wasn’t  much  of  a  grace.  ’  Billy :  “Well, 
it  wasn’t  much  of  a  b’ekfast.” — Punch. 


Trunks  apd  Bags 

Trunks,  §2.79  b»$I9-30  Ba*rs.  5^-20 to *10-90» 
Suit  Gas***.  SI  .20  to  410.90.  ■  . 

Well  made  in  every  particular  and  guaranteed 
to  give  entire  satisfaction. 


865  Store*  Building,  New  York 


Buy  Vout  Roofing  Now 

Send  us  your  order  now.  We  will  give  you 

the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  We  have 
literally  wrecked  and  smashed  all  previous 
prices.  We  save  you  from  1-3  to  1-2  on  staple 
quality  roofings— Ready  Roofings,  Metal  Roofings, 

Ceiling  and  everything  needed  in  the  covering  line. 

This  is  our  greatest  roofing  sale.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction— your  money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

Our  23  years  of  honest  dealing  is  your  safeguard. 

Prices  For  Quick  Buyers 

Order  Now *  Be  Sure  to  Mention  Lot  Number 


Lot  No.  37  CD-311.  Ajax  high  grade  Lot  No.  37  ED-711.  28  gauge  painted 

rubber  surface  roofing,  put  up  100  square  feet  reclaimed  and  refinished  stock  2*»  in.corrugat- 
to  the  roll,  two  to  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  com-  ed  only,  sheets  approximately  2  ft.  wide  by  2V» 
pletewith  nails  and  cement;  3  ply,  *2Qp  to  3  ft.  long.  Coated  with  a  good  grade  of 
94c;  2  ply,  84c;  1  ply,  74c;  Yt  ply  heavy  asphalt  p<unt.  Price  per  33 

Lot  No.  37  ED-411.  Galvanized  Roof,  square  .  .  •  *  •  •  ** 

ing,  full  2S  gauge  heavy  weight  2 %  in.  cor-  Lot  No.  37  Co-911.  Red  and  green 

rugated  sheets,  4  and  ft.,  long  only.  This  slate  roofing,  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
material,  although  used,  has  been  reclaimed  pieces  to  the  roll,  complete  with  nails  and 
and  refinished  and  in  addition  to  being  gal  van-  cement,  high  grade  covering,  full  weight  and 
ized.  will  be  painted  red,  free  of  CO  25  extra  heavy.  State  color  wanted.  Cl  QB 
charge.  Price  per  square  .  .  Per  roll  of  10S  sq.  feet  .  •  >  “ 

All  the  above  price •  are  f.  o.  6.  cars  Chicago ,  NOT  Freight  prepaid. 
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•  March  4,  1916. 

I 


(Concluded  from  page  370.) 

I  had  excellent  success  Iasi  Summer 
with  Kendall  Giant  sugar  corn.  It  is 
a  second  early  of  good  strong  growth 
and  makes  fine  large  ears.  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  is  so  good  that  I  always  plant  a 
little,  though  it  makes  very  little  here. 
In  fact  none  of  the  extra  early  corns 
amounts  to  much  here.  For  the.  earliest 
dependable  Corn  I  plant  the  Norfolk 
Market  corn.  This  is  not  a  sugar  corn 
hut  an  early  dent  and  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  'on  the  old  Adams  Early,  growing 
stronger  and  making  longer  ears.  Then 
of  course  1  stick  to  Stowell’s  Evergreen, 
and  for  the 'latest  the  Egyptian,  which 
is  a  Maryland  development  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  sugar  corn. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer 
the  Bassano  beet  to  the  Egyptian.  It 
is  light  colored  of  course,  and  lias  the 
big  top  that  the  market  men  dislike, 
but  it  is  early  and  far  better  in  quality 


Gray,  Tree  Expert.”  All  we  need  do  is 
to  quote  the  following: 

We  positively  guarantee  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  cure  Yellow  Blight  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  iu  Reach  Trees,  b.v  destroying  the 
Borer,  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Y id- 
low  Blight  cure  works  with  best  results 
in  all  trees,  toning  them  up  and  pro¬ 
ducing  50  per  cent,  more  fruit  and  foli¬ 
age  by  replacing  the  trees’  original  vital¬ 
ity 

One  treatment  lasts  seven  to  10  years, 
continually  feeding  the  tree  and  Yellow 
Blight  1ms  never  been  knoVvn  to  return 
to  a  tree  once  treated.  My  treatment 
positively  makes  sickly  trees  healthy  and 
well  trees  grow. 

First  of  all  we  know  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “yellow  blight.”  The  term  is 
used  throughout  the  circular  with  more 
or  less  of  an  air  of  mystery,  so  as  to 
work  on  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
know  but  little  concerning  the  diseases 
common  to  fruit  trees.  A  tree  badly  in¬ 
fested  wi,th  borers  will  sometimes  turn 
yellow  and  die.  There  is  one  sure  way 


Send  us  today  a  sketch  of  your  building,  showing  the  size  of  your  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.. 

or  if  you  want  Ceiling  or  Siding,  give  us  the  dimensions,  so  we  can  readily  figure  out  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  thereby  give  you  freight  prepaid  prices  that  are  bound  to  mean  tremendous 


jjengtu  ot  Koor . 

Do  You  Want  Our 
£uilding  Material  Book? . 


This  Roofing  Book  FREE 

Mail  the  coupon  now!  We  will  mail  you  free  of 

cost  the  most  complete  book  of  Roofing.  Siding 
and  Ceiling  ever  published.  Shows  anyone 
how  to  lay  roofing  without  expert  knowl- 
edgo.  It  contains  our  latest  quotations  on  ronj- 
ing  sundries,  such  as  Conductor  Pipe,  Euv*«, 
Trough,  etc.  Also  illustrates  haedanmo  d>‘- 
6i*n«  in  Metal  Ceiling;  gives  you  advice  In  to 
rnofmg  paints  and  in  every  way  w  a  valuable 
book  l'or  every  proper)  v  Owner.  Building 
Material  of  Every  Kind.  Buy  from  the 
World's  Largest  Stocku.  Ar.k  for  our  catalog. 


'Roofing 

Price 

Wrecker 

ED-53 


Tihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$7.42  to  $28.00 
ftcr  vet  of  four. 
Complete  with  axle, 
bavin#  boxes  set  in 
hub.  $9.83  to  $18.74. 


Forpcn 

$■1.0  t->  $£7.48. 


Cream 

Separator 

Every  Charles  William 
Maynard  Cream  Sep:.- 
t  si  tor  la  fiulil  on  CD 
days'  freo  Hal.  f  ^ 
pqgo  1 1  7G  of  your  Tree 
Bargain  Book. 


Saws 

14c  to  fl.Sn.  <  t  the  be  *  qualitv  cr; 

ciblo  saw  Fully  warranted  nn«i  ' 

stand  an  immense  amount  of  hard  wear 


ROOFING! 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets  Chicago 


This  Monster 
New  19 16  Book 


1302  Pages 

More  than  35,000 
Illustrations 

Thousands  of New 
Price  Reductions! 

Send  no  money 

Even  Postage  Prepaid 


iSSi 


{^varies  totilixim  Stores 


E-D 


Address 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


BIGGER  CROPS 


Ljnie  will  rlo  it  for  you.  It  will  set 
free  the  potash  in  your  soil,  stir 
up  aetion  of  the  soil  bacteria,  there¬ 
by  converting  inert  nitrogen  into 
available  nitrates  ami  will  correct  soil 
acidity. 


is  the  form  which  will  trive  best  re¬ 
sults  because  it  runs  high  in  calcium, 
Wo  can  prove  it  by  those  who 
have  used  our  product  for  years. 
Wo  nu  a  ran  tee  the  analysis.  Our 'repu¬ 
tation  of  over  a  century  stands  back 
of  all  our  claims. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 


jlR-Rij  GROUND  LIMESTONE 


Which  is  our  “high  calcium"  rock 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices. 


YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS 


Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston:  45  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  Ave. 


Bec&iltM  HAIU.d.lMK  it*  xnjtiUfo  It  will  y|i»M  qnjnfcer  ant! 
Idiijor  rfxiih>  fv-ii  itnilfinry  cRt1"  lU:e  r.r  llrm.-.  And 
3  «hi  won  t  need  as  miim.  write  to-day  for  lowest  prices, 
free  lest  papers,  etc.  International  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


High-j*radeF  ertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “complete”  fertilizers 
was  66  °Jo  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 


Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 


Send  Poet  Card  for  Attractive, 
Money-saving  Books 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

«3  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

Write  Today  for  latest  boolclet 

jjUfi)  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


10  to  20  bushels  increased 
corn  yield  by  applying 
100  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
me  acre.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer 


s  /.-inryxiB  attachment. 

wmhI  >;,  jiftMi  Sheep  manure  Is  rich  in 

V  "  ly  ■$U$I  nitrogen.  phoepLiorio  aclfl 

V  v.:  JHSF J  and  potash.  Also  adds 

' 'jj*.*' '  /  humus,  (treat  for  wheat. 

•ST;'-y*j3£.  meadows.  and  other  Held 
crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gu rdens.  truck  patches, 
lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SJI  KJ5  P’S  II  EA  I> 
15  RAND  Is  sterilized  by  hear  to  kill  all  germs 
and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  Into  sucks 
for  easy  Bundling.  Write  tor  prices,  delivered. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


An  Experiment  at  Transplanting  Timothy 

Many  of  Tuv  K.  N.-Y.  readers  know 
how.  by  selection  from  individual  plants, 
superior  strains  of  Timothy  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  riant.  Breed¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  University.  In  September, 
1913,  the  writer  was  given  about  two 
ounces  of  seed  from  one  of  these  selec¬ 
tions.  Having  seen  the  trial  plots  of  Tim¬ 
othy  growing  at  Cornell  I  was  impressed 
with  their  great  value  and  wished  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  this  seed.  The 
work  was  done  on  a  well-known  seed  farm 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  the 
purpose  ultimately  to  he  able  to  grow, 
in  commercial  quantities,  Timothy  seed 
of  this  improved  strain  that  should  he  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.  To  accomplish  this  it  was 
decided  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  medium 
known  to  be  free  from  Timothy  seed  :  and 
(hen  to  transplant  the  seedlings  into  a 
soil  known  to  he  free  from  Timothy  roots. 
Judging  by  results  with  many  other  kinds 
of  plants.  I  believed  that  when  these  rows 
of  Timothy  because  well  established  they 
would  yield  more  seed  per  aero  than  if 
grown  in  a  meadow.  A  part  of  the  original 
plan  contemplated  getting  an  increased 
acreage  in  future  by  plant  division;  that 
is.  by  pulling  apart  the  clumps  of  Timothy 
when  they  should  have  grown  to  a  good 
size  and  transplanting  them  into  clean 
ground. 

A  frame  of  eight-inch  boards,  GxlG  feet, 
was  placed  on  a  piece  of  good  mellow 
ground.  The  soil  inside  the  frame  was 
carefully  worked  over  and  levelled.  To 
insure  freedom  from  the  accidental  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  other  grass,  by  root  or 
seed,  about  two  inches  of  clean  saud  from 
a  sandbank  was  spread  over  the  soil  and 
the  seed  was  sown  in  rows  in  this  sand. 
To  prevent  the  saud  from  drying  out  too 
rapidly  a  cheesecloth  shade  was  stretched 
over  the  frame  and  tacked  to  the  edges. 
The  seed  was  covered  rather  deeply,  per¬ 
haps  half  an  inch.  The  sprouts  push  up 
through  quite  a  depth  of  sand;  and  if  the 
sand  is  shaded  it  does  not  require  such 
constant  watching  to  keep  the  seed  from 
drying  out  while  sprouting,  and  thus  “die 
a-borning."  When  the  seed  started  the 
roots  quckly  penetrated  to  the  soil  below 
and  then  the  sand  formed  a  good  mulch. 
At  the  beginning  of  Winter  the  cloth 
shade  was  removed  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  hotbed  sash  were  laid  over  the  frame. 
Lucking  these  we  should  have  used  brush 
to  hold  the  show. 


During  the  early  Summer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  3914,  there  was  a  protracted 
drought  and  the.  bed  required  watering  a 
few  times.  The  sand  mulch  made  this 
easy,  as  water  could  bo  poured  on  rapidly 
and  the  sand  then  held  the  moisture  for 
a  long  time.  By  midsummer  the  lit¬ 
tle  grass  plants  were  getting  too  thick 
in  the  rows,  and  being  big  enough  to 
handle  they  were  transplanted.  This 
was  not  a  difficult  job.  A  trench  was 
first  made  as  for  “heeling  in”  small 
stuff,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  with  one 
side  nearly  perpendicular.  A  section 
of  a  row  of  the  little  seedlings  was  dug 
up,  pulled  apart,  and  strung  along  in 
the  trench  so  that  they  would  take  up 
about  four  times  as  much  space  as  be¬ 
fore.  As  we  did  not  have  to  be  particular 
about  covering  the  hearts  this  work  was 
done  quite  rapidly.  The  roots  were 
then  trodden  in  firmly  and  the  bed  given 
a  good  watering.  This  time  the  plants 
were  set  in  good  garden  soil,  in  rows 
far  enough  apart  to  hoe  between,  and 
left  there  until  the  following  May 
(1933).  By  this  time  the  plants  were 
a  foot  or  more  in  height  and  were  then 
planted  in  the  field  where  they  were  to 
remain.  This  was  done  with  the  trans¬ 
planting  machine.  This  left  the  Timothy 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  the  clumps 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  the  row.  No 
particular  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
handling  the  Timothy  with  the  machine; 
but  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  the 
clumps  pulled  apart  ready  for  use.  One- 
quarter  of  an  acre  was  planted.  The 
land  is  heavy  and  had  received  a  good 
application  of  lime  and  complete  fertiliz¬ 
er.  Having  been  in  cultivated  crops  for 
three  years,  with  very  thorough  tillage, 
it  was  entirely  free  from  grass  roots. 
At  the  end  of  the  season.  1913,  the 
clumps  of  Timothy  had  grown  to  a  size 
that  gave  promise  of  a  substantial  crop 
of  seed  iu  1916. 


Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y, 


The  Users  of  Our  Brands  Last  Season 
Have  the  Satisfaction  of  Knowing 
That  Their  Lands  Received 
Full,  Normal  Contents 
of  Potash 


“The  Potash  was  reduced  to  this  small  quantity  on  account  of  its 
scarcity,  due  to  the  European  war,  only  one  of  the  larger  fertilizer 
companies,  (The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Company), 
maintained  their  full  quota,  as  in  previous  years.” — Bulletin  No.  4, 
December,  1915,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

“Only  one  manufacturer  has  maintained  the  high  percentages  of  Potash 
of  former  years.” — Part  1 ,  Annual  Report.  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  December,  1915.  (The  Mapes  Formula  & 
Peruvian  Guano  Company.) 


Send  for  our  circulars  containing  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  brands  We  are  offering  this  season 


The  Mapes  Formula  & 
Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Nitrates  added  to  the  soil  Vic.  a  pound 

NITROGERM  40  CENTS  PER  ACRE 

Rest  for  inoculating  Farm  seeds.  Instructive  circular 
No.  2,  free.  Our  endorsement — Sole  distributors  of 
\i  rRo-l'vi.)  UKi  «  (Trade  Mark  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office). 
Sold  by  Stale  Agt-  Dcpts,  Write  Dept.  17. 

STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Soil  tested  for  acidity,  25c. 


SPORICIDE  coirta*  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet,  Ltxal  agetits  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SF0RICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


D£PARTMENV 
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Explosives  have 
U^e,  ot  lUc'Ot 

bteakuva  up  gh" 

not  tcqUWWS  ?  ld  ; 
[  ot  men  lot  dean 
alien*  ot  a 

1  oullay  at  nne  time. 

I  enabling  0*  wul 
1  done  quickly- 


Stumps  Out 

The  CHEAPEST  Way 


Explosives  are  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  leading  State  Experiment 
Stations  as  the  cheapest  means  of  removing  stumps. 
Blast  out  your  stumps — turn  that  idle  land  into  money. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself  easily  and  quickly  with 

fltlas  Farm  Powder 


Bore  a  hole,  put  in  the  charge,  greatly  increases  its  fertility, 
light  a  fuse,  and  the  work  Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little 
is  done !  Atlas  Farm  Powder  and  works  wonders  in  clearing 
blows  the  stump  entirely  out  land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
of  the  ground,  splitting  it  up  breaking  up  subsoil.treeplant- 
so  it  can  be  handled  easily.  It  ing,  ditching  and  draining.  It 
breaks  up  the  subsoil  and  saves  labor,  time  and  money. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Out  big,  illustrated  book  "  Better  Fanning  ”  tells  how 
to  improve  the  fertility  of  your  (arm  by  breaking  up 
the  subsoil — how  to  make  ditches,  dear  land,  make 
hul  tor  tree  planting.  It  tells  how  any  farmer  can 
save  time  and  save  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder — The  Safest  Explosive. 


book  coupon  ; 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO..  Wilmington.  Dei. 
Send  me  your  74 -page  b>  >k  “Better  harming.4* 
I  am  interested  m  the  use  ot  o  plosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RN4 

_  Stump  Blasting  Tree  Planting 

Boulder  Blasting  Ditch  Digging 

Subsoil  Blasting  Quarrying-Mintng 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin 
Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


Address 


GEORGE  ARNOLD. 
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More  Potato 
Money 


Grow  Potatoes  this  Y ear 


PUT  in  a  big  acreage.  Make 
more  out  of  potatoes  than  out 
of  grain — 200  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
not"  uucomraon.  An  Aspinwall 
one-man  planter  plants  5  to  8 
acres  a  day.  Plants  at  uni¬ 
form  depth  and  spacing — 
uniform  planting  means 
biggest  yield.  Machine 
opens  furrow,  drops 
seed— any  size — a 
distance  —  covers 
marks  next  row, 

and  if  desired,  . . 

sows  Mati- 

zer  all  in  ^f&gPfvygjPx  u  fac¬ 
to  red  by 
the  World’s 
Oldest  and 
Largest.  Potato 
Machinery  Mak¬ 
ers.  60,000  Aspin- 
wall  Planters  in  use. 
Take  no  chances  on 
unproven  machines. 
Learn  all  about  the 

Potato  Digger 

rrit'T  Agitating*  Rear  Rack,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Vine  Sepai  a  tor.  Gets  all  the  potatoes 
clean.  Depth  of  digging  regulated  by  handy 
lever.  Side  Hill  Lugs  and  Wheel  Bands  fur¬ 
nished  free.  Light  draft,  bronze  hearings. 
Made  in  three  styles,  meets  all  soil  conditions.  Write 
for  li  i  e  (analog  »n  Potato  Machinery  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  on  potato  growing.  Write  today. 


any 


one opera 
tion. 


ASP1NWALL  MFG.  CO. 
43  /  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mick 


^  Cutters  Planters 
Sprayers  Diggers 
Sorters 


MORE  GARDEN 

CULTIVATORS 


sold  the  past  season  than 
other  upon  the  market. 


any 

The 


unly  Cultivate  u|M»n  t.liu  ftittikot  that  you 
r;ui  t»  l  it  any  ili«;t(li  you  wioli,  i>  will  stir 
Hu*  kuU  i u ' •  llu.t  delith  nil  down  the  row. 
Cllltlvat*'  L-  ■'.Vrt  M  tlw*  li»WH  Ol*  MStndr  ti  c 
row.  ruuv  34  pt*r  cc*nl  t  urn  any otb- 

i*r  t  ultivulor .  for  to«M* 

monial.s  ttiui  special  price. 


THE  SCHA1BLE 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  E 

ELYRIA.  OHIO 


^  THE  RAINY  SEASON  ^ 

T  CONQUERED  BY 

THE  TOWER  SYSTEM 

OP 

CORN  CULTURE 

Tower  Cultivators  went  into  the  fields 
three  days  earlier  than  the  shovels 
after  a  rain.  Earlier  maturity  of  the 
corn  was  the  result. 

V.  H.  Peek,  Hull,  III., writes: 

“We  cun  u&e  surface  cultivators  after  a 
rain  three  days  sooner*  than  a  shovel  plow 
and  do  a  better  job." 

H. !..  Chapman.  Jerscyville.  Ill. .writes : 

“It  was  a  wet  season  — with  your  two- 
row  Tower  Cultivator;  corn  hud  only  3 
plowing,  but  was  remarkably  clean." 

Adams  Co.  Agric.  Extension  Ass'n.  De¬ 
catur.  Ind.,  reports:  —  “Tower  Cultivator 
greatly  increased  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre,  even  in  an  extremely  wet  season.” 


Spares  All  j|Corn  Roots 


These  Corn  bouts  nllUin  Fl»e  Incho,  of  tbeSnrfnee. 

Each  of  the  follosving  extensive  corn 
farms  of  Illinois  use  25  to  50  Tower  Culti¬ 
vators:  III.  Canning  Co.  and  Hooposton 
Canning  Co.,  both  of  HuopesLon,  III.;  Iro- 
uuois  Canuing  Co..  Onanra.  111.:  Blooming- 
ton  Canning  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.:  Chenoa 
Canning  Co..  Chenoa,  111.;  I.oHoy  Canning 
Co..  Leroy,  Ill.— because  they  have  proved 
the  best. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  use  the  “Tower"  exclusively.  Nearly 
every  grower  of  Seed  Corn  uses  the  Tower 
System  because  it  is  proved  the  best  known. 

Header,  be  sure  your  Cultivator  this 
season  has  the  name  “TOWER”  on  the 
tongue.  Write  us  lor  free  literature. 

J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

86th  Avenue,  Mendota,  Illinois. 

(Original  manufacturers  of  Surface  Cultivators.) 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

FAVORITE  (’iiKliKIKS.  linn  was  not¬ 
able  for  the  greatest  yield  of  cherries  for 
many  years.  Never  have  I  seen  trees  so 
loaded  with  that  fruit,  and  a  beautiful 
sight  they  were,  clothed  in  flashing  red 
from  top  to  lowest  limbs.  The  varieties 
were  mostly  Early  Richmond  and  Mont¬ 
morency.  and  a  better  mated  pair  would 
be  hard  to  imagine,  for  the  Montmorency 
comes  in  just  as  the  Richmond  goes  out, 
and  thus  doubles  the  length  of  the  sea¬ 
son  and  gives  the  fruit  grower  a  better 
chance  to  dispose  of  his  crop.  General 
opinion  seems  to  favor  the  Montmorency 
in  a  comparison  of  the  two,  and  for  suf- 
ficient  reasons,  but  having  different  sea- 
sous  they  are  not  really  rivals  except 
where  the  choice  must  be  confined  to 
one.  The  Montmorency  makes  a  more 
upright  and  better-shaped  tree;  the 
Richmond  is  spreading  in  habit  and  seems 
shorter-lived.  The  fruit  of  the  latter 
semes  a  trifle  inferior  in  size  and  color 
and  quality,  but  the  difference  here  is 
negligible  on  the  market.  The  Mont¬ 
morency  has  borne  heavier  in  off  years. 
In  most  years  not  mure  than  one  blossom 
in  eight  or  10  is  pollenized  and  sets 
fruit.  Just  why  practically  every  flow¬ 
er  developed  a  cherry  last  year  I  cannot 
say,  and  should  be  grateful  to  bear  ex¬ 
pressions  oil  the  subject. 

Damson  Plums. — In  1014  there  was 
a  record  crop  of  damson  plums.  The 
trees  consisted  of  some  common  variety 


of  dense  and  prickly  growth,  Shropshires 
and  Free  Stone  damsons,  the  last  bear¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  The  Free  Stone 
(so  listed)  was  the  finest  of  the  three, 
the  limbs  being  bent  to  the  ground  with 
pi  unis  larger  and  handsomer  than  the 
Shropshire,  nud  the  fact  that  they  were 
free-stoues  added  not  less  than  five  cents 
on  the  gallon  to  their  price.  The  tree 
does  not  grow  stifily  erect,  like  the 
Shropshire,  but  the  long  and  willowy 
limbs  bend  to  the  ground  with  dense 
clusters  of  plums  to  their  tips.  This 
is  the  finest  damson  I  have  seen,  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  By  severe 
cutting  back  the  trees  would  no  doubt 
stand  up  much  better  under  their  load 
and  an  upright  growth  is  very  desirable 
where  trees  are  planted  in  rows  with 
small  fruits,  us  mine  are.  Trees  of 
spreading  habit  obstruct  the  middles  and 
prevent  clean  and  dose  cultivation  of  the 
small  fruit.  The  damsons  are  good  sell¬ 
ers,  being  known  of  all  good  housewives 
as  of  peculiar  excellence  for  preserves, 
and  there  is  always  an  annual  demand 
at  strong  prices.  In  fact  I  do  not  know 
any  more  profitable  plum  than  the  dam¬ 
son,  and  their  quotations  on  the  big  city 
markets  arc  always  among  the  highest. 

Native  Plums. — It  is  also  good  policy 
to  have  a  row  of  native  plums,  for  while 
the  price  obtained  for  their  fruit  is  often 
quite  low,  there  is  always  a  demand 
to  be  supplied.  The  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  next  to  nothing,  for  they  are 
almost  immune  to  the  curculio  and  rot, 
thereby  differing  from  the  Japanese  kinds, 
which  must  be  well  sprayed  if  we  want 
fine  fruit  front  them.  The  Japanese, 
too,  should  lie  thinned  for  best  results 
but  the  natives  do  very  well  without  it. 


Five  good  natives  are  Milton,  Clifford, 
Wild  Goose,  Poole's  Pride  and  the  New¬ 
man,  the  latter  ripening  on  into  Sep¬ 
tember:  besides  these  there  are  numerous 
seedlings  of  many  variations  that  com¬ 
bine  with  the  standards  to  make  a  long 
continuous  season.  For  some  reason  the 
natives  fail  to  gain  in  popularity,  at  least 
with  nurserymen,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  live  mention¬ 
ed  can  be  found  listed  by  one  firm.  The 
Wild  Goose  alone  maintains  its  place  as 
a  standard  with  undiminished  reputation 
and  deservedly  so  far  it  is  a  plum  of  fine 
qualities. 

King  David  Apples. — In  a  recent 
report  the  New  York  Station  praises  the 
King  David  apple  and  pronounces  it  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Jonathan  and  Arkansas 
Pdaek,  in  size  and  color.  YY  hat  I  can  say 
of  it  here  is  this:  That  it  lias  proved 
to  be  earlier  in  fruit  than  the  Jonathan, 
a  heavier  bearer,  fruit  of  a  deeper, 
brighter  red,  and  less  disposed  to  drop 
prematurely.  In  size  Jonathan  was 
larger,  but  the  crop  was  only  half  that  of 
the  King  David.  To-day,  .Tan,  31,  on 
taking  the  latter  out  of  cold  storage  (and 
a  very  uneven  storage  in  temperature)  I 
find  them  in  fine  condition.  They  were 
picked  and  stored  on  August  26-27. 
From  all  this  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
variety  of  real  value,  and  destined  to 
become  a  popular  standard.  It  might 
be  described  as  an  early  YVinesap.  The 
Fanny  apple  is  not  a  success  here  on 


Winsap  at  Left;  King  David  at  Right 

rich  soil ;  a  good  yielder,  but  blights 
rather  easily;  the  fruit  runs  medium  to 
large  but  lacks  color;  quality  very  good. 
Colton  I  have  beard  to  l"‘  superior  to 
Early  Harvest,  and  1  find  it  to  be  true. 
Its  fruit  is  larger,  handsomer  and  ready 
to  cook  earlier;  it  lias  also  proved  to  be 
a  heavier  bearer,  A  list  of  good  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  would  he  Li  viand  Raspberry, 
Yellow  Transparent.  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  San  Jacinto  (Wilson's  Red  June), 
and  JcIlVris  with  such  August  kinds  as 
Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy  and  King  David 
following  on.  But  I  would  not  be  taken 
as  ruling  out  such  boyhood  favorites  as 
Early  Harvest  and  Red  June  from  the 
family  orchard.  l.  il  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


A  Consumer  on  Apple  Varieties 

The  article,  “A  Good  Talk  on  Ap¬ 
ples,”  by  Mr.  Losee,  on  page  227,  en¬ 
courages  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  apple  varieties  from  the 
consumers',  especially  the  New  York  City 
consumers'  standpoint.  Some  time  ago  1 
saw  a  huckster’s  load  of  apples  at  Forty- 
seventh  street  and  Eighth  avenue  that 
from  the  distance  looked  fine,  with  a 
price  placard  up  declaring  thepi  to  be  of 
finest  quality  and  of  a  price  much  lower 
than  the  average.  I  went  up  to  the 
wagon  and  had  a  close  look  at  them.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  huckster  bad  bis  measure 
and  bag  ready  to  make  a  sure  sale,  but 
the  reason  for  the  below  average  price 
was  apparent,  and  with  my  grunt:  "Huh! 
Ben  Davis,”  the  huckster  lost  all  inter¬ 
est  in  me  and  turned  away  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  me.  Yesterday,  on  Fulton 
street.  I  saw  another  load  of  apples  bear¬ 


ing  the  large  placard :  "Roman  Beauty 
Apples.”  Now  I  wouldn’t  say  they  were 
not  "Rome  Beauty”  apples,  although  they 
looked  much  too  light  in  color  (I  know 
this  variety  Only  from  its  picture)  but 
the  "Roman”  amused  me.  T  suppose  Mr. 
Huckster  thought  ii  sounded  more  digni¬ 
fied  or  "elassy”  than  plain  “Rome.”  or  did 
be  think  it  improved  the  flavor  any?  If 
so  some  of  his  class  ought  to  label  that 
much-talked-of  variety  “  ‘Benjamin*  Da¬ 
vis."  and  thus  augment  the  quality. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  to  is  this:  Y'ery 
few  New  Yorkers  know  one  variety  of 
apples  from  another,  but  they  could  be 
taught.  I  bear  lots  of  talk  about  brands 
of  cigars,  tobacco,  etc. ;  makes  of  autos 
and  breeds  of  dogs,  and  the  selling  qual¬ 
ity  of  each  and  all  depends  on  their  repu¬ 
tations.  I  happened  to  know  the  face  and 
reputation,  also  taste,  of  Ben  D.,  and 
didn't  bite.  Lots  of  folks,  though,  bi;e 
twice — once  figuratively  and  once  literal¬ 
ly.  but  no  more  if  they  recognize  Beu 
next  time. 

Our  friend  on  Fulton  street  had  the 
right  idea,  even  if  the  wrong  name,  and 
if  all  retailors  would  sell  by  name  and 
gradually  educate  the  public  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  varieties,  they  would  soon  learn 
the  relative  merits  and  would  buy  with 
more  confidence  and  consequently  more 
often,  with  far-reaching  good  results  to 
both  producer  and  consumer. 

This  matter  of  education  is  one  that 
to  my  mind  could  be  greatly  furthered 
by  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets;  how,  I  am  not  going  to  presume  to 
say.  but  I  should  like  to  see  them  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort. 


Before  1  quit  I’d  like  to  say  one  word 
in  favor  of  Ben  Davis.  There  is  just  one 
way  in  which  he  can  be  fixed  up  to  look 
like  and  taste  like  “quality.”  Core  and 
without  paring  slice  about  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  place  a  layer  in  bottom  of  stone 
crock,  cover  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
repeat  the  process  (ill  crock  is  full,  bake, 
serve  with  cream  and  eat.  Try  it.  In 
this  way  lie’s  lots  better  than  some  others 
that  refuse  to  associate  with  him. 

Long  Island.  GEO.  l.  hoynton. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  I  >epart.ment  has  already 
started  to  do  this  work.  It  has  issued 
cards  printing  accurately  colored  pictures 
of  several  popular  New  York  varieties. 
These  are  for  shop  windows  or  for  con¬ 
sumers.  Many  of  the  latter  now  recog¬ 
nize  such  varieties  as  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Russet,  and  they  be¬ 
gin  to  know  McIntosh  and  a  few  others. 
They  begin  by  associating  the.  variety 
with  some  prominent  color  characteristic. 
YVo  know  one  man  who  claimed  to  know 
Spy  by  its  stripes.  One  day  on  the  street 
lit*  saw  some  beautiful  apples  well  striped 
and  proceeded  to  treat  bis  friends.  The 
fruit  turned  out  to  be  Ben  Davis,  it 
will  be  a  part  of  the  campaign  to  make 
New  York  apples  popular  in  this  city  to 
(each  consumers  the  general  appearance 
and  striking  features  of  our  New  York 
varieties.  This  can  be  done  by  colored 
cards  and  free  samples  at  great  apple 
shows  11*1110-11  must  be  held  in  thi,s  great 
city. 


Pullman  Pouter:  “Next  stop  is  yo’ 
station,  sah.  Shall  I  brush  yo’  off  nowV” 
Morton  Morose :  “No ;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary*.  When  the  train  stops  I’ll  step  off.” 
— J  udge. 
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TWO-LIGHT  WINDOW,  58c 

pen  Ar.k  for  our  big  Building  Mau- 
|  ,Vl  rial  Bargain  Bulletin  free.  All 
I  ,‘3|  ltcms  covered  by  our  S  10.000  guar- 
antcc  of  beat-building-matcrial- 
j  t ..  jji  at  -  lowest  ■  price  —  or.  money-back 
k/yJI:  For  instance,  two-light  window 
'  (glazed;  58c. 


IMlMll 


BARGAIN 


pudmwAGV 

WtM\MO  ^ 
Ia1GHT  ETC 


MBU/LDm, 

t/vaterialI 


our  *10,000  cvAsunrer: 

B,  tttr-|“»<*«-*l-leii*i-yr>«t-or'e,  1x1.7.  b—k 


The  Citizen' 6  Bank, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen 


1,1915. 


■^^^>urvu.tKiuCb  Bo/aB.  ,  S^ru, 

O?  Ild5bt-  I  THE  MA/L-ORDEP  HOVSE  OE  THE  EAST 

Ctocnik*-  ait-y  at  rrfAt-  I  \  TV  •««»*■  o.w.v. 

These  ifeni^^SSfc2^UCS- — ca,  I  flt£S {fl/f A 

smash  all  PRlCE^^^^m,},  I  ) 

reeords.  Don't  tnke^^^^tajjSgfelB  our  *io,ooo  cuzBaarcz: 

OUT  Word  for  it.  You  lUMtr-tfiorfi-ii-tMtt-pfUc-iir.niwv.j,,,), 

now  luive  this  new  guar- 

jmtee  of  “best-goods-at-low-  I  Oct.  1,1915. 

es t -prices  —  or-.vour  -  money-  I  The  Citizen  s  Bank, 

hack.”  Tliis  is  offered  through  I  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

t his  million-doliar  bank.  (See  ■  _ 

letter  at  right.)  That  doubly  I  Gentlemen:- 

insures  that  you  will  save  hig  I  «... 

money  on  these  bargains.  And  I  Thl3  authorizes  your 

vim  also  have  these  statements  I  bank  to  pay  from  t-h®  deposits  of  the  Man- 

‘(mi  left)  as  triple  insurance  I  ufacturera'  Outlet  Co., every  cent  of  any 

that  von  will  get  fir,  worth  I  customer's  purchase  money  (ae  well  as 

for  every  $10,  %rUQ,ir- money-  I  freight  both  ways)  as  refund  in  full  to 

buek-and-niqucslwns-aslcrd!'  I  ^  ***•  ^  °rJhe  **  ?ot 

Why v  | , a v  certify  I  satisfied,  on  arrival  of  goods,  that  our 

,  "  •  ,  ,  1  •'  .  •  ;,  I  merchandise  is  absolutely  as  claimed.  In 

to  you  that  these  barga.nsw.il  |  oiher  w<wUi  to  any  amount  un  to  §10  000 

ether  save-you-immy-dollars-  I  we  euarante8  he  s  woods  -  at  -  io  w  est-srlca" 

oivyop-pa.y-notlmtg  f  Because  I  or  moray  - k - 

— we  have  uot  time  to  give  ■  ■■  ‘  *-  ^  ••• 

you  usual  proofs.  We  are  I  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

swamped  ;  It  you  only  knew  ■  p. 

what  hig  cost -killing  buys  we  I  >-v  i  .  h  * 

have  made  since  the  WAR  be-  I  M  As/v DVv*  n.* 

gan  !  And  in  exchanging  our  I  *V\rvrvvv^iV'\’ 

cash  for  these  perfect,  brand-  I  f)  Secre  ary 

new  overstocks  of  hard-up  I  1  / 

liianufacturers.  we  have  piled 

that 

these  new  sales  ideas  are  necessary. 

The  new  prices  are  so  below  tile  old  that  the  former  catalog  is  junked.  We  have  liacl 
to  get  out  new  catalogs. 

Each  Bulletin  covers  a  different  line  of  special  purchases — all  hacked  by  this  bank- 
guarantee,  plus  our  own  guarantee,  plus  the  O.  K.'s  of  X  publications.  With  that  triple 
guarantee,  ran  you  resist  getting  $15  worth  of  these  brand-new  goods  for  $10  (or-yonr- 
monoy-baefe)  ? 


This  authorizes  your 
bank  to  pay  from  th,®  deposits  of  the  Man* 
ufacturera'  Outlet  Co., every  cent  of  any 
customer's  purchase  money  (as  well  as 
freight  both  ways)  as  refund  in  full  to 
said  customer  in  case  he  or  she  is  not 
satisfied,  on  arrival  of  goods,  that  our 
merchandise  is  absolutely  as  claimed.  In 
other  worde,  t_o  any  amount  up  to  &10.000 
we  guarantee  best-goods-at-Iowest-prlca 
-  or  money  tack. ' 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 


^yvYw<Xv\. 

'“'Secretary 


We  have  bad 


$1.00  PAINT  AT  49c.  GAL. 

Special  Paint  Bargain  bulletins  show 
all  kinds,  including  finr.it  ready-mixed 

e  guaranteed  best-paints-at-low- 
'est-price — or-your-money-baek. 
!  Won’t  blister,  pot!,  chalk,  or  rub 
off.  For  instance,  here’s  an  out 
side  red  paint,  per  gal.  49c. 


STEEL  BATH  TUB,  $4.45 

Special  Bargain  Bulletin  of  all  kinds  oi 
plumbing  ana  heating  backed  by  our 
310,000  guarantee  of  beat-piurnbing-rtc.- 

_ *  at-le8St.-pricc— or-mon- 

ill"  '  ”  cy-back  Free  plnria, 

11 — .  ,  ^  etc.  Tnis  steel  tub 

(\'A  ft.;  S4.45. 


REAL  RUBBER  ROOFING,  49c.  PER  ROLL 


BEST-GALVANIZED  FENCE,  STILL  12c.  PER  ROD 


The  world’s  greate.it  roofing  prices  can  be  found  in  our  new  free  Roofing  Bargain 
Bulletin.  All  items — rubber  roofing,  stool  roofing,  etc. --all  are  backed  by  our  S10.000 
guarantee  of  beat-rcofing-aulowest-prices— or-moaey-baek  You  are  sure  to  get  the 
best  bargain  in  the  country,  or  wc  lose.  50  kinds  of  metal  roofing  at  prices  we  want 

I  you  to  compare.  40  different  kinds  of  elate  and 
§  I  PNBWipBHHJ  “rjBESs.  rubber  roofing,  including  the  famous  Queen  City 
11  inns  $  Brand,  Guaranteed  12  and  15  years.  Also  a  lim- 

ited  special  lot  of  single-ply  (not  tar  paper  or 
sheeting,  but  real  rubber  roofing)  at  49c.  per  roll. 


Regardless  of  war  prices,  thanks  to  a  lucky  big  deal,  we  offer  strongest,  best-gfU- 
r  ||  vanized  open-hearth  steel  fencing  from  12c.  a  rod  up.  Remember 
.  —  — A—  this  is  not  soft-wire  which  we  would  sell  at  10c.  a  rod  if  we  sold  it 

i  I  ■  _ 1_  Tell  us  what  purpose  you  mod  fence  for,  and  we  will  quote  you. 

_  — I — - j-  backed  by  our  510,000  guarantee  of  best-iencc-at-lo west-price — 

-  — — .[ — —  or-your-money-back  Don’t  delay — there  is  only  a  limited  supply  of 

-  — J — —  the  new  big  Fence  Bargain  Bulletins  on  hand.  110  special  lots  of  doublt- 

1  galvanized  fencing  at  as  low  as  12c.  per  rod.  Prices  may  go  up  any 
tune — act  to-day.  Get  your  new  big  Fence  Bargain  Bulletin  free — now. 


LUMBER,  ONE-THIRD  OFF 

Don’t  pay  u*  a  cent  in  advance.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  lumber  needs.  Remerflbcr 
our  $10,000  bank  guaruntee  of  best- 
lurnbcr-at-lnwest-price  —  or-your-money* 
hack.  Take  immediate  advantage  of  low¬ 
est  prices  ever — all  on  the  best  new  lumber. 

bend  in  your  lumber  bills  to-day,  and 
a::k  t'-s-  big  tree  Lumber  Biuecm  Bulletin. 


Out  10-Ply  Guarantee 

Tbo  fuct  that  this  ad  is  hero,  proves  that  Tho  Rural  New- 
Yorker  believes  tliis  reeoril-broakiiiK;  $10,000  guarantee  is  O.  tC. 
(See  their  “Sipuu’e  Deal"  siiaraulet'  on  inside  page).  Also,  these 
eight  other  publishers  say  to  you  ;  ‘’Yoii’ie  safe  in  buying  under 
this  pledge  of  "best-goods-at-lowest-prico  or-thc-bank-pavs-you- 
haek.” 

GRANDE  JUDD  COMPANY  SAYS “Tliis  guarantee  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  and  certainly  protects  your  customers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  NEWS  SAYS : — ‘‘Headers  will 
take  atlrihittipc  nf  i/mir  hrmnl  and  liberal  t nut mont.  and  induce 
their  neighbors  to  do  likewise.” 

GREEN’S  FRl’IT  GROWER  SAYS: — "This  means  a  square 
deal -as  indicated  in  the  copy  of  your  advertiseuieut,” 

PRACTICAL  FARMER  SAYS ‘‘This  $10,000  guarantee  re- 
marts  amj  passible  duitbl  that  their  customers  will  receive  the 
full  satisfaction." 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  SAYS:  “This  $10,000  guarantee 
establishes  the  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Company  hi  the  hitjh  es¬ 
teem  of  all  of  your  customers  present  and  prospective.” 

NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER  SAYS:— “This  ought 
to  create  a  wonderful  confidence  ainonij  readers.  We  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  this  strong  guarantee." 

RURAL  LIFE  SAYS: — ■•“Your  iron-clad  guarantee,  to  refund  to 
the  customer  in  full  cannot  fail  to  strenythen  the  confidence  of 
readers  in  your  goods.” 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  SAYS:— “It  is  a  very 
strong  guarantee,  and  readers  would  no  doubt  respond  with  or¬ 
ders  knuwintj  that  tlicii  are  pcolt  clcd  in  this  way.'' 


FOR  YOUR  PURSE’S  SAKE,  YOU  NEED  ONE  OR  MORE  OF 
THESE  NEW  MONEY-SAVING  BARGAIN  BULLETINS 


ELECTRIC  PLANT,  $69 

Just  as  this  paper  is  going  to 
press,  we  are  able  to  offer  guar¬ 
anteed  -  best  -  electric  -  light  -  plants  - 
at  lowest  -  price  —  or  -  your  -  money  - 
back.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  motor,  you  can  get 

Complete  Might  Electric  Plant,  869  | 
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YERS 


f.FwrrssiBRo. 


‘SPRAWimt. 


FINE  FRUIT 

AND  IT'S 

MYERSHS 


PRAYED 


-jrZA  gl-Jr zJLs  Kf  Looking  at  the  fruit  growing  proposition  from  the 
JKSotSI  ■  r  home  standpoint— Isn’t  it  a  big  satisfaction  to  have  the 

cjSCr».>'4  VA  fruit  cupboards  and  bins  filled  with  fine  fruit  for  win- 

consumption?  Nothing  better  in  the  world — then  why  not  grow 
•:  plenty  of  fruit  that  you  will  be  proud  of— fruit  that  will  be  sound,  fully 

."  matured  and  keep  well — fruit  that  you  can  use  with  satisfaction  or  sell 

at  advance  prices.  Spraying  MYERS  WAY  will  help  you  in  your  efforts, 
andthisTsan  excellent  time  to  get  ready  for  your  spraying  operations. 

MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

are  unexcelled  in  construction,  material  used  and  finish— A  complete  line  of  Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Outfits,  Nozzles.  Hose  and  Accessories  for  every  spraying  need.  Tested.  Fully  Equipped 
and  Thoroughly  Proven,  they  will  simplify  your  spraying  labots,  and  insure  bedt  results. 
Illustrations  below  show  several  styles  of  our  popular  Outfits— The  entire  line  is  illustrated  in  our  late 
(Revised  Edition)  Catalog— Myers  Spray  Pump  for  Spraying,  Painting  and  Disinfecting,  which  also  gives 
reliable  information  and  data  regarding  spraying.  Write  for  copy  today— sent  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  spraying  and  better  fruit. 

F,  El  MYERS  &  BRO.  onLcesr.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

ASHLAND  RUMP  AND  MAY  TOOL  WORKS _ 


C.OGtoEAR 


YERS 


F.FMYtSSgBRO. 


vc‘3,i» ■  .* 

‘SpR*yvu*>. 


(Continued  from  page  362.) 
that,  will  hold  the  pressure  at  250  pounds 
with  nozzles  that  will  spray  out  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  gallons  an  hour.  The 
engine  may  be  connected  to  the  pump  in 
various  ways.  It  may  he  set  with  the 
crank  shaft  lengthwise  of  the  wagon  and 
have  the  pump  crank  shaft  solidly  at¬ 
tached,  attached  by  a  di,sk  clutch  or 
geared  to  it.  Where  the  engine  is  set 
with  the  crank  shaft  across  the  wagon  it 
may  have  a  jack-shaft  and  pitman  to  run 
the  pump  with  or  without  a  clutch  on  the 
jack-shaft  gear.  It  may  be  geared  to  a 
jack-shaft  on  the  pump,  with  or  without 
a  clutch.  It  may  drive  the  pump  by  a 
chain  or  belt.  One  of  our  rigs  (the  best  I 
drives  the  pump  by  a  belt  with  a  heavy 
"idler”  to  keep  it  tight.  When  the  rig 


at  this  rate  the  changes  of  pressure  when 
opening  or  closing  the  nozzles  are  very 
great,  and  an  efficient  relief  valve  is  ab¬ 
solutely  needed.  If  one  does  not  work 
right,  it  is  very  poor  economy  not  to 
change  it.  The  common  types  of  rcli.ef 
valves  are  essentially  a  piston  or  plunger 
working  in  a  chamber  with  two  ports. 
A  spring  ordinarily  holds  the  end  of  the 
pisi<  n  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  ports. 
The  inlet  port  is  connected  to  the  air 
chamber  of  the  pump  so  as  to  be  subject 
to  the  working  pressure  of  the  liquid. 
The  outlet  port  is  connected  to  the  tank. 
When  the  pressure  gets  too  great  it  forces 
the  piston  back  against  the  spring  until 
it,  passes  the  outlet  port  and  lets  part 
of  the  liquid  back  to  the  tank.  Using 
lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  this  valve  is 


mmmm 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Fruit  Profits 


Its  best  reference  is  the  man  who  sprays 


«{  if  you  will  spray  your  trees  but  you  must  have 

\  a  good  sprayer  to  spray  successfully. 

_ _ _ A  The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

0] "A ■ j|\  will  give  you  the  desired  equipment  because 

IKh  ^  ^  *l  S  |>u'^  to  mee*  y°ur  requirements.  It  is  low- 

engine  designed  especially  [or  the  purpose, 
|  |  both  engine  and  sprayer  being  made  in  the 

“=**  -  same  factory.  Everything  but  the  gasoline 

Its  best  reference  is  the  man  who  sprays  and  spray  mixture  goes  With  each  machine. 

Ask  us  for  further  particulars.  We  have  the  full  line  of  Deyo  Sprayers 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Dept.  B-i,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Fire  Blight  Destroys 
k  Thousands of  Trees, 

I  r.  h.  i.  _  Aa _ -  -It 


FIRE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  APPLE 

|us  spread  by  aphis i 

L  aphis  checks  growth  of  trees  A 

APHIS  CAUSES  LEAVES  TO  CURL  M 
APHIS  DEFORMS  FRUIT  M 

DESTROY  APHIS  WITH  M 

%  “BLACK  LEAF  40  n  g 

Guaranteed  40  $  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this ytzr 
effective  insecticide  in  concern  rated  Q|np|/  f  nof 

form  200  gallons  of  spray  from  \„s  Uldbnlbdl 

^^the  2-lb.  can  costs  $2.50—1,000^^  .V 

gallons  from  the  10-lb.  can  ........... 

costs  $10.75.  If  he  will y.  _ 

supply  you  we  will A,'  2  POUNDS  Pl'iCC J? 
^^^send  it  to  you,  express V  SJJJJ 
prepaid,  upon  receipt ,U  Effl 
^^of  price.  Write  ior v\Vfaiii 
Free  Bulletins  to  U{ll 

the  address  Y  - 

below.  — 


Spraying  a  Michigan  Apple  Orchard 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

-  -40%  Nicotine 

3%e  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO 

iNConeonATEU 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


was  new  the  bolt  was  quite  tight.  Thus 
was  all  right  until  the  pistons  began 
to  leak.  As  the  canvas  belt  got  wot  it 
drew  up  so  that  it  made  tlie  pump  bear¬ 
ings  heat  and  finally  the  belt  began  to 
tear.  A  longer  belt  was  put  on  and 
stopped  the  trouble.  Our  other  outfit  lias 
a  jack-shaft  and  pitman  with  a  dutch 
mi  the  engine.  It  is  satisfactory  except 
that  once  or  twice  it  has  been  necessary 
to  tighten  the  clutch,  and  this  is  a  very 
delicate  job.  A  fraction  of  a  turn  too 
much  on  the  set  screws  will  break  some¬ 
thing. 

The  Pump. — The  important  parts  of 
the  pump  are  the  pistons  and  valves. 
Ball  valves  are  sn  much  superior  that  no 
other  type  should  be  used  at  least  for  the 
outlet  and  inlet  to  the.  pump.  The 
valves  should  be  easily  reached  for  clean¬ 
ing.  In  many  machines  it.  seems  as 
though  the  designer  had  put  some  im¬ 
portant.  part,  where  it  eon  be  reached  only 
by  a  special  tool  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  ordinary  tool  box.  A  span¬ 
ner  may  be  needed  to  take  off  the  stuffing 
box  rings,  but  the  rest  of  the  pump 
should  be  so  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  dismounted  with  ordinary  wrench¬ 
es  and  screw-drivers.  One  spray  rig 
with  which  wo  have  had  some  experience 
has  one  of  the  cylinders  on  the  pump  so 
placed  that  the  packing  rings  can  be 
tightened  or  loosened  only  by  stopping 
the  engine  and  then  working  a  24-inch 
wrench  through  a  four-inch  opening.  It 
is  possible  to  turn  the  ring  only  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  ip  oh  at  a  time.  Wear¬ 
ing  parts  in  the  cylinders  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  replaced 
easily.  If  the  wear  comes  on  the  cylin¬ 
ders  they  should  have  removable  linings. 
Pistons  should  be  easily  changed  if  likely 
to  wear.  Where  a  piston  is  worn  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  packed,  and  the 
pr'c-e  of  a  new  set.  may  be  quickly  lost  if 
a  half  pint  or  so  of  spray  material  is 
thrown  out  at.  each  stroke.  Modern  spray 
materials  and  pressures  are  very  hard  on 
the  working  parts  of  the  pump. 

Pressure  and  Relief  Valve. — The 
capacity  of  the  pump  should  be  such  that 
the  pressure  can  be  held  at  250  to  300 
pounds,  with  a  nozzle  capacity  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  an  hour  or  more.  Working 


sure  to  get  filled  with  sediment  after  a 
time  and  get  to  sticking.  When  it  does  this 
it  is  no  longer  a  relief  valve,  and  should 
be  replaced  if  it  cannot  be  cleaned.  Oil 
sprays  do  not  attack  this  part  of  the  out¬ 
fit.  A  new  type  of  relief  shown  this 
Winter  at  Rochester  consists  of  a  dia¬ 
phragm  with  a  linger  which  almost  touch¬ 
es  the  ball  of  the  inlet  valve  of  the 
pump.  The  pressure  of  the  liquid  comes 
against  the  opposite  side  and  springs  the 
diaphragm  until  it  lifts  the  ball  and 
stops  the  pumping.  Tin's  has  several  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages.  We  have  not  tried 
it  and  do  not  know  where,  if  at  all.  it 
may  fail.  The  greatest  advantages  are 
that  il  apparently  cannot  clog,  and  that 
it  removes  all  pressure  from  the  cylin¬ 
ders  when  they  are  not  actually  pumning. 
This  should  greatly  increase  the  life  of 
the  pump.  With  all  other  types  of  relief 
the  pressure  on  the  pump-parts  is  kept 
up  at  all  times. 

IIose  Connections  and  Couplings. 
— Use  rubber  hose  only  where  absolutely 
necessary.  Many  manufacturers  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  outfits  with  a  rubber  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the  pump. 
The  only  advantage  of  rubber  is  that  it 
is  flexible,  and  a  flexible  suction  pine 
is  not  needed.  The  hose  leads  from  the 
pump  to  the  spray  rods  should  be  re¬ 
paired  as  soon  as  they  start  leaking.  In 
many  eases  it  is  enough  to  cut  off  a  few 
inches  of  the  hose,  but  soon  the  whole 
piece  must  be  replaced.  It  is  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  cheap  hose.  The  nipples  that 
go  inside  the  hose  must  be  of  proper 
length  and  pattern.  The  nipple  should  be 
long  enough  to  permit  at  least  two  hose 
clips  to  be  used.  The  ordinary  corru¬ 
gated  kind  will  usually  hold  fairly  well 
with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur,  but  for 
oil  sprays  it  is  essential  to  use  a  type 
tv '.tli  a  seat  for  each  hose  clip.  These 
seats  should  be  separated  by  bumps  so 
large  that  the  clip  will  hardly  pass  over 
them  when  drawn  up  tight.  When  put¬ 
ting  on  new  hose  it  will  be  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  tighten  the  clips  a  few  times 
at  first.  A  cut-off  should  be  provided  at 
the  end  of  the  hose  nearest  the  pump, 
and  should  be  in  good  working  order  and 
easily  reached.  When  a  hose  blows  off 
much  snrny  material  will  be  lost  at  fe^.t 


The  Mechanical  Side  of  Spraying 
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A  Money  Maker 

Don't  waste  Another  minute  in  the  orchard  with  that 
heavy,  t'titnber»<>me,  troublesome  ehgiln;  ftud  pump, 
when  you  can 

Equip  YOUR  Sprayer 

with  tliis  Ifljgli  Pri'HHii rv  purtipintc  unit  und 

Spray  as  YouNeverSprayed 

Feature*!  Auto  l.vpi-  motor  in  wild  conn, act  unit  with 
high  prt  »Mirc  plunger  |>nni]i  having  quick  detachable 
valve  sent*,  quick  ncocssjhlo  mill  adjustable  packincr, 
unique  pressure  regulator.  Scbehler  carburettor.  1 1 1  iff, 
class,  built  to  a  scale  thniift-hotil.  Direct  connected  to 
“Frleml"  propeller  mt  i  tat  nr  in  your  own  tank. 

Motor-Punins  made  in  three  sizes.  Thousands  in  useon 
celebrated  “Friend”  outfits.  Wo  make  exchanges.  Tell 
what  you  have  and  want. 


“FRIEND”Unique 

Pressure 

Regulator 

Stop  That  Waste 

Positive  action  with 
any  desired  p r es- 
sure. 

Quick  change  of  50 
lbs.  and  By-pass  by 
Handy  Lever. 

Works  on  Any  Power 
Sprayer.  We  make 
exchanges.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 


r  mLixu 

County 


CO. 

AVtfl  >r<3‘h 


There’s  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 

Thousands  ol  Up-To- 
Dals  Fruit  Growers  are 
saying,  “FRIEND  NOZ¬ 
ZLES  ARE  SUPERIOR.” 

Why  is  this  ? 


Mfrs.  True  “Frleml”  H  ind  and  Power  Sprayers  and 
Aeoesstn ies.  Buy  “Friend”  Guaranteed  Spray  Homo, 
Write  today. 


“FRIEND"  Mfg.  Co.,  50  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT 

It’s  Not  Too  Late 

to  get  an  up-to-date 
sprayer  for  this  year’s 
work.  Sit  down  now 
and  write  for  catalog.  It 

will  be  Sent  you  by  return 
mail.  It  shows  25  up-to-the- 
minute  spray  pumps — all  types,  both  hand  and 
power.  Write,  right  now,  to 


The  Deming  Co., 

186  Depot  St,  Salem,  Ohio 


DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Mean  Biqqer  Crops 


Ift  t,hoe«?  <la  vS  when  Inaect  cuiil  funyouK  peats 
'i£re.?v,ir  “i**  ftpmjrlng  !•»  ah«.o!utcIy  iiuecssnry. 

I  hu  Umtstl  OuVurumcsit  :tx  well  rk  fenny  of  th«*  Stnt« 

Extit»rlrru-n(  StatimjK  jwc  Hurnt  BpEnyulu  liccuu^tt  lilt'  quality 
ana  construction  i*  of  l|m  vory  bent. 


32  Different  Styles 


M»r.  Horse  and  Onnolhic  Enirin.-  Power.  Our  Mu  Free  Book 
.  Why,  How  and  WfloH  ti>  Spray.”  r)iow:i  74  llfuntrnt iona  of 
it»84*ctan»l  fUdgOiiN  pi’i-tln  amfgtVfH  the  ronioriji  fur  mull,  it  I  ho 
sbowei  our  complete  line  of  kpcayttM.  wit  to  lor  it  today. 


The  H.  L  Hurst  Manufacturing  Co.,  281  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


This  Warranted 

full  sized  hardwood  and  steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$15.75 

freight  prepaid  to  any 
Station  East  ill  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  ou  application. 

Hobson&Co.EAsuiikPA. 


LIME  ,1 
SULFUR, 


jLIME 

SULFUR 


LIME. 

SULFUR 


MULC0NR0Y  METALLIC  SPRAY  LOSE 

LIGHT 

Weighs  Goz.to  foot  . 

STRING 

Tested  to  30t0  lbs. 


FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle. 


CAN’T  KINK, 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surface  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Pull  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  Mulconroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 

The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  47  Folder. 

PHILADELPHIA—  MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc _ new  york 

_  Established  1887  AGENTS  WANTED 


before  the  stream  can  be  stopped.  The 
on t.-offs  at  the  base  of  the  spray  rod 
should  open  or  close  with  a  quarter  turn 
or  loss,  and  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
men  will  be  willing  to  use  them  when¬ 
ever  needed.  When  (lie  cut-off  does  not 
work  well  a  man  will  leave  it  open,  and 
may  waste  many  dollars  worth  or  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  day.  We  have  two  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  cut-offs,  aud  find  that 
each  has  some  advantages. 

Spray  Rons  and  Nozzle. — We  use 
two  leads  of  hose  on  each  spray  rig.  The 
spray  rods  are  about  10  feet  long,  and  we 
find  it  handy  to  have  the  hose  about  the 
same  length,  so  that  a  man  can  spray  a 
limb  close  to  him  if  necessary.  With  a 
ten-foot  rod  a  man  can  start  his  spray 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground  and  we 
find  that  enough  to  reach  the  tops  of  any 
of  our  trees.  A  good  spraying  wind  can 
he  depended  on  to  raise  the  spray  at 
least  ten  feet  above  the  end  of  the  rods. 
Our  general  rule  is  to  spray  until  every 
part  of  the  tree  in  sight  is  wet.  There 
are  two  general  types  of  nozzles  in  use. 
They  may  be  called  “mist  spray"  and 
“driving  spray”  nozzles.  Driving  spray 
nozzles  give  a  more  or  less  solid  stream 
which  can  be  thrown  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  They  are  especially  effective  in 
spraying  very  high  trees,  where  it  is  not 
essential  that  both  sides  of  each  leaf 
shall  he  covered.  They  are  mainly  used 
in  spraying  shade  trees  in  cities  and  very 
little  in  orchards.  The  “mist  spray”  noz¬ 
zles  are  developments  from  the  old  “\ Ar¬ 
morer  and  consist  essentially  of  a  steel 
disk  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of 
it.  behind  which  is  a  water  chamber  with 
some  device  for  making  the  water  whirl. 
In  many  cases  this  is  a  loose  plate  of  one 
form  or  another.  This  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  this  disk  is  very  apt  to  be  lost 
when  cleaning  the  nozzle.  All  nozzles 
of  this  type  tend  to  become  dogged  more 
or  less,  and  the  usual  method  of  cleaning 
is  to  unscrew  the  cap  and  turn  on  the 
pressure  for  a  short  time.  Unless  a  man 
is  unusually  careful  he  wi.ll  sooner  or  In¬ 
tel1  forget,  to  remove  the  loose  plate  be- 
for  turning  on  the  water.  TTe  may  spend 
several  minutes  afterwards  looking  for 
the  plate,  but  is  not  likely  to  find  it.  No 
part  of  a  spray  outfit  is  entirely  “fool¬ 
proof,”  hot  it  is  not  wise  to  use  any¬ 
thing  which  depends  on  a  man’s  being 
especially  careful  unless  it  has  some  par¬ 
ticular  advantage.  One  of  the  earliest 
types  of  the  larger-sized  nozzles  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  old  Vertnnrel  still  takes  the 
lead.  Its  first  form  was  practically  an 
enlarged  Vermorel  without  the  pin  for 
cleaning  out  the  opening.  Later  the  sin¬ 
gle  diagonal  opening  into  the  water  cham¬ 
ber  was  changed  to  one  on  each  side. 
This  form  had  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
steel  plate,  and  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
spray.  At  high  pressures  it  had  a  good 
capacity  and  gave  an  exceedingly  fine 
mist.  The  spray  from  it  in  a  rather  poor 
wind  has  been  seen  to  drift  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  then  drift  back  in  a 
cloud  dense  enough  to  be  quite  unpleas¬ 
ant.  In  a  recent  development  of  this,  six 
holes  the  same  size  as  the  former  two, 
bring  the  water  to  the  chamber  behind  the 
steel  plate,  and  the  hole  in  the  plate  is 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  a  pump  of  large  capacity  four  of 
these  nozzles  give  a  spray  nearly  as  fine 
as  the  older  form,  but  much  denser.  The 
men  must  work  faster  in  spraying  each 
tree,  and  have  to  be  more  particular  to 
stop  spraying  when  moving  from  one  tree 
to  the  next.  When  used  carefully  i.t  is 
much  more  efficient  than  any  other  we 
have  tried.  The  large  hole  makes  it 
much  less  likely  to  clog,  as  almost,  any¬ 
thing  which  will  pass  through  the  screen 
of  the  pump  intake  will  go  out  through 
thp  nozzle.  At  various  times  in  1915 
wo  sprayed  out  2.200  gallons  in  one  day 
with  this  outfit,  the  driver  getting  out 
his  team  after  7  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  and 
quitting  at  noon  and  six  o’clock. 

Spray  Materials  and  Application. 
— Bordeaux  and  li, me-sulphur  tend  to  clog 
working  parts  and  small  openings.  Bor¬ 
deaux  corrodes  iron  and  steel.  Lime-sul¬ 
phur  seems  to  out  out  working  parts  rath¬ 
er  rapidly.  The  oil  sprays  affect  the 
rubber,  reducing  its  strength  aud  making 
it  harder  to  keep  the  joints  tight.  For 
aphis  and  pear  psylla  we  spray  when 
there  is  practically  no  wind.  Two 
are  necessary,  driving  on  opposite 
of  a  row  and  spraying  toward  eac* 

It  is  quite  unpleasant,  as  every 
(Continued  on  page  ,185 


Spraying  Pays 

SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  ana 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915— many  million  bushels  lost.  Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

Include  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  suit  each  man’s  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  lor  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

Bateman  MTg  Company,  Box  24,  Grenloch,  N. J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery,  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc; 


Will 

£ 


One  Barrel  erf  "ScaJecide 

as  m&ny  Trees  a&Three  Barrels  o 
Lime  Sulfur _ 

£ 


Scalecide”  has  ~ 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  wilh  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  bock  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  trorn  Using 

“SCALECIDE” 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — "Proof  of  The  Pudding",  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  will  positive!' 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  1'svlla.  l.c  !  Holler,  <rtc  .  without  Injury  to  the  trees.  Write  tod.v 
also  our  booklet — "Spraying  Simplified".  Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  ”F 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everythinp  " 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  TD 

B.  G.  PRATT 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Uoinpound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  mi|linfu<’t0rers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  115  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bid.  lots  ("ifl  gallons).  '.Ill  eonts  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H,  Halo,  the  “ Poach  King, "or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

P  |  J  Threshes  oowpeas  and  soy  beans 
DO!  VPfl  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

rye  and  barley.  A  ptuTeet  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  fnrxoe  20  years,”  W.  F.  Massey. 

••It  will  meet  every  demand."  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tonn.  Kxp.  Station.  Booklet  211  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Write  to  the  Men  Who  Know 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

.  spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  bv  practical 

orcnarnlsfs  and  has  boon  Improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  W  rite  aletter  or  post  cat  d  to  Morrill  &  Morley  M  tg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U.S.Departmentof  Agriculture.  Kind  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address  __  ,  ~ 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  ■ 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You 
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March  4,  191G. 


'EVER-  »EAOY 


(Continued  from  page  361) 

The  Mu  ecu. — In  the  Spring  of  1906. 
when  the  rye  had  attained  a  height  of  IS 
inches  we  mowed  enough  by  hand  to 
place  about  each  tree.  We  broadcast  the 
old  mulch  which  had  remained  around 
each  tree  through  the  "Winter  a  distance 
of  three  to  four  feet  about  each  tree. 
Then  we  covered  this  old  mulch  with  the 
fresh-cut  green  rye.  and  we  plowed  the 
remainder  of  the  rye  and  vetch  under, 
which  was  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Then  I  allowed  the  ground  to  lie  just 
as  plowed  until  I  got  a  good  rain,  then 
I  harrowed  thoroughly,  bushed  and  sowed 
cow  peas.  My  peas  came  beautifully,  and 
about  every  known  weed  came  with  them. 
While  this  crop  of  weeds  and  peas  was 
growing,  wo  turned  the  mulch  of  rye 
over  after  the  first  rain.  As  we  turned 


crop  as  I  ever  saw,  and  placed  the  tur¬ 
nip  tops  around  each  tree  on  top  of  the 
old  mulch.  After  harvesting  the  turnips, 
we  allowed  the  ground  to  lie  until  Spring, 
190S.  We  also  harvested  a  nice  lot  of 
handsome  No,  1  apples.  We  also  had 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears  in  abundance 
from  those  young  trees.  These  young  trees 
threw  out  fruit  spurs  over  the.  trunks 
on  the  maiu  branches,  and  one  would 
have  certainly  thought  that  these  large 
handsome  specimens  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  had  been  placed  there. 

Cow  Peas  Again. — In  the  Spring  of 
1908,  after  allowing  this  ground  to  rest 
since  taking  the  turnips  off  through  the 
entire  Winter,  it  had  settled  over  the 
whole  area,  and  when  we  started  to  plow 
the  first  of  April  anyone  experienced 
with  the  soil  would  have  certainly 


thi.s  mulch  over,  we  worked  into  the  soil 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  mulch 
that  we  had  broadcast  previous  to  plac¬ 
ing  the  green  rye  in  the  Spring.  Our  trees 
were  growing  beautifully  and  so  were  the 
wools  and  cow  peas.  When  the  peas  com¬ 
menced  to  bloom  and  set  pods,  we  turned 
them  under,  weeds  and  all,  the  first 
week  of  August.  We  allowed  the  ground 
to  lie  just  as  plowed  until  the  last  week 
of  August,  when  we  harrowed  thoroughly 
and  sowed  rye  alone,  omitting  the  vetch. 
This  rye  got  a  good  start  by  freezing 
weather  and  my  trees  had  made  a  short, 
stocky,  healthy  growth;  they  ripened  oil' 
their  wood  for  Winter  and  looked  as  if 
they  could  stand  almost  any  kind  of 
condition. 

Further  Treatment. — In  the  Spring 
of  1907,  along  about  the  latter  part  of 
May.  when  my  rye  had  attained  a  height 
of  38  inches  and  the  bottom  was  still 
green,  1  turned  under  the  entire  crop,  de¬ 
pending  on  tlie  old  mulch  that  I  had 
placed  around  the  trees  the  previous  year 
to  conserve  and  hold  the  moisture.  I 
immediately  harrowed,  bushed,  and  sowed 
cow  peas.  Instead  of  getting  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  weeds,  much  to  my 
surprise,  quack  grass,  or  dog  grass  and 
clover  in  variety  came  in  in  abundance 
with  the  peas,  but  the  peas  grew  so  fast 
that  they  held  the  dog  grass  in  check. 
After  my  peas  had  got  high  enough  so 
that  they  had  commenced  to  blossom.  I 
mowed  by  hand  enough  of  this  crop  to 
place  around  each  tree  as  a  mulch.  The 
old  mulch  of  rye,  I  broadcast  out  around 
each  tree  as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  limb. 
Then  I  worked  what  I  could  by  hand 
into  the  soil,  then  placed  the  new  green 
mulch  around  each  tree.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  crop  I  turned  under  the  Jirst 
week  of  .Tilly  and  prepared  the  ground 
for  Winter  French  turnips  to  he  taken 
off  as  a  crop  for  market.  It  would  have 
done  any  reader  good  to  have  seen  those 
turnips  grow.  We  worked  them  out  just 
long  as  it  was  practical  to  do  so  with 
e  horse  cultivator.  When  the  plants 
1  made  a  spread  so  that  the  cultivator 
kl  have  damaged  the  crop  we  just  let 
ow  on  up  to  freezing  weather, 
harvested  the  turnips,  as  fine  a 


thought  from  looks  and  conditions,  that 
we  could  go  right  ahead  and  plant  an¬ 
other  crop  to  he  taken  off,  but  I  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  sowed  cow  peas.  To 
my  great  surprise  the  different  species 
of  weeds  and  other  plant  growths  came 
in  with  the  peas.  While  these  peas  and 
various  growths  were  coming  on,  all 
we  did  to  the  trees  was  to  turn  the  mulch 
over  as  we  had  in  the  previous  year,  and 
when  the  peas  commenced  to  blossom, 
we  mowed  just  enough  for  a  fresh  green 
mulch  to  place  around  each  tree. 

c.  w.  YOUNG. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

Spray  Tall  Trees 

In  my  orchard  arc  a  number  of  old  and 
very  tall  trees,  so  it  would  be  impossible 
to  spray  them.  There  are  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  trees  just  coming  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Would  it  be  of  much  benefit  to 
spray  the  young  trees  when  the  older 
ones,  growing  by  side  of  thorn,  are  not 
sprayed?  A.  e.  m. 

Spray  the  vonng  trees  with  extra  care. 
The  spread  of  scale  from  mu*  free  to  an¬ 
other  is  usually  a  slow  process,  as  the 
scales  are  carried  chiefly  by  the  birds, 
but  when  once  established  on  a  tree  they 
increase  and  spread  rapidly.  Therefore 
it  is  easy  to  control  scale  on  your  young 
tree  by  one  thorough  spraying  every  year. 
The  spray  for  Codling  moth  and  apple 
scab  is  put  on  as  a  protective  measure 
and  to  a  certain  extent  will  kill  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  ('idling  moth  larva*  or  fungus 
spores  as  easily  as  it  will  one,  and  if 
the  second  and  third  sprays  are  well  ap¬ 
plied  the  fruit  on  the  young  trees  should 
be  of  much  more  value  than  if  spraying 
is  neglected.  Nowadays  it  is  very  hard 
to  raise  fruit  at  a  profit  without  spray¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  and  it  might  be 
well  to  cut  the  old  trees  back  to  a 
height  of  20  feet,  so  that  all  the  orch¬ 
ard  can  be  sprayed,  or  else  get  a  power 
rig  and  tower  that  will  enable  you  to 
spray  the  old  trees.  E.  \v.  MITCHELL. 

A  LITTLE  five-year-old  girl  on  seeing 
the  steel  framework  of  a  lofty  building, 
said,  “Mamma,  what  is  that?”  “That, 
dear,  is  a  skyscraper."  replied  her  mam¬ 
ma.  After  a  few  miuutes  earnest  gaz¬ 
ing  the  little  tot  said:  “Well,  rnainma, 
why  doesn't  it  scrape?" — Credit  Lost. 


And  how  much  does  he  Pay  ? 


V  With  Pyrox 


ble-purpose  spray  that  has  sur- 
by  frujt  growers 

^"“tries 


THE  BUYER  is  judge  and  jury,  — and 
always  critical.  He  demands  good  sound 
apples,  wants  finish,  color,  shape  and 
flavor,  and  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  kind 
you  give  him.  Of  course  he  buys  close, — 
you  do  that  yourself; — but  whoever  he  is,  or 
whatever  his  methods,  he  is  the  judge  and 
must  be  satisfied. 

You  can  satisfy  the  most 
critical  buyer  if  you 


Apples  on  a  Well-cared-for  Tree  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts 


We  are  so  certain  of  the  advantages  of  the 

“EVER-READY  JR.” 

POWER  SPRAYER 

that  we  GUARANTEE  it  for  5  years  and  we 
give  you  the  privilege  of  using  it  for  10  DAYS 
FREE  to  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  everything 

we  claim 

The  “EVER-READY  JR."  gives  you  a  DOUBLE¬ 
SERVICE  outfit — the  very  highest  quality  Power 
Sprayer  that  does  your  most  difficult  spraying  thor¬ 
oughly,  easily,  and  at  less  cost.  It  has  a  quick  de¬ 
tachable  2  h.  p.  engine  for  any  other  farm  work,  100 
gallon  steel  bound  tank  (larger  if  desired),  2  cylin¬ 
der  high-pressure  pump,  and  two  lines  of  high-pres¬ 
sure  hose. 

Low  center  of  gravity — very  light — total  weight  only 
650  lbs. — costs  less  than  other  machines  of  same 
specifications — one  man  can  operate.  The  “EVER- 
READY  JR.”  is  built  for  efficient  service — saves 
time  and  labor.  The  "EVER-READY  JR.”  is  also 
sold  mounted  on  skids  which  will  fit  any  standard 
farm  wagon. 

Send  today  for  our  Special 
1 0  Day’s  Free  Privilege  Offer. 

Attractive  Proposition  for  Dealers 

Van  Nouhuys’  Machine  Works 
44  Liberty  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Results  by  Use  of  Cover  Crops 

Providing  Water  and  Humus 


Who  Buys  Your  Apples 
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PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


Gasoline  Engines 


STOCK 

POOP 


The  Mechanical  Side  of  Spraying 


(Continued  from  page  3S8. ) 
thoroughly  soaked,  but  it  seems  to  do  the 
work.  In  all  other  spraying  we  work 
with  the  wind,  the  more  wind  the  better 
so  long  as  the  men  can  stay  on  the  rig. 
Last  Spring  wo  sprayed  when  men  work¬ 
ing  a  hundred  rods  or  more  away  found 
the  spray  material  quite  annoying.  We 
usually  drive  east  and  west,  and  spray 
to  the  north  or  south,  and  depend  on  a 
change  of  wind  to  give  US  a  chance  at 
the  other  side  of  the  trees.  If  the  change 
does  not  come  we  have  usually  hit  one 
side  of  about  every  leaf  on  the  tree.  We 
never  try  to  spray  against  the  wind.  It 
is  not  an  effective  method,  and  spraying 
is  unpleasant  enough  without  it. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  weed. 


For  Applying  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  Dust  Form. 

QUICK,  ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT 

HTHE  new  practice  of  dusting  orchards  means  that  forty  acres  of 
fruit  trees  may  now  be  treated  in  one  day  with  better  results  than 
can  be  obtained  by  spraying. 

All  the  muss  and  trouble  of  spraying  is  eliminated  by  the  dust 
method. 

A  complete  dusting  oufit  weighs  less  than  1000  pounds  and  there  is 
no  “filling  ”or  hauling  water. 

By  the  dust  method  the  applications  may  be  made  at  the  critical 
times.  Positively  eliminates  the  danger  of  “burning.’’ 

It  costs  25'Zo  less  to  protect  the  orchard  by  dusting. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the  facts  about  The  Niagara,  the  A 
latest  improved  machine  for  dusting. 

Send  coupon  at  once  for  important  booklet,  “All  About  /y  •<& 
Dusting.”  yy  X  y 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.yy4\A' 

103  Main  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  X'  ^  ^  b- 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  XX  ^  ^ 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  X  ^  X  X  °XXy 
Compound  yy  XX 


Effective  Spraying  Machinery 

I  have  used  no  new  spray  machinery 
during  the  past  season,  as  the  old  is  still 
working  quite  satisfactorily,  although 
the  new  sprayers  all  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages,  I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  average  mechanical  ability  they 


There's  a  New  and  Bigger  Reason  Why 

STAMtUPfl  IWVIII -  II 


O&lO  NITOOf^N-OATMtBlMO  BACTERIA 
for  ClOvtRS.  ALtALfA.BtAKJ-.sd  OtnCR  LtCUMW 

Is  the  cheapest  f.rtilUer  Tor  i  wimp  crops.  The 

rising  price  of  Mlrrue  of  lie,-  tv  the  war, 

is  now  prohibitive  i nr  larni  'ittff,  tier  the  Nitrogen 
your  soil  aeoclM  directly  fi-nm  i lie  *111-  hy  growing 
Iegumts  inoculated  with  K  \ it MOt; i-.i; ,m 

1  the  e..st  per  anon'  FARMi.KiE.RM~)  will  ndd 
liH»l  J0-.  ot  Nitrate  Nitrogen  to  the  -oil  m  a  season. 
That  would  cost  *10  or  more  it  nought  as  Nitrate 
o!  Soda.  d'-lde-.  FAKMOOERM  positively  pro 
duees  better  and  bigger  runs,  and  it  the  lowest 
post.  f»  te  e  sire  bottle,  gu  '.0  nerrs  in  6  tore 
M/e  bottle).  $56  Kill  10 res  (in  5  sere  -i/e  bottle), 
Si'll  Slate  lent*  li  tee  pan '  tl  I*  UOIOUERM  best. 
We  will  send  VOU  uruof. 

Write  for  lh,,  "Legume  Grower  our  free  nook 
telling  how  to  grow  mure  profitable  crops  and 
build  up  soils. 

Earp-Thomas  Famiooerin  Co  ,  Oeot  82  Bloomfield.  N.J. 


^A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,* 
weeder  and  seeder  ail  In  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  or  loose  soli— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  FVttl  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  t-oed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  842  .Utlo*,  N.  ? 

?"?r  ri _ -wiArA 


Sprayer  in  a  Vineyard 


will  nearly  all  do  good  work.  Select  one 
made  near  by,  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure 
repairs  quickly.  Spray  materials  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  very  much  like  varieties  of 
apples,  not  much  improvement  over  the 
“old  reliables”  has  been  made.  Many 
things  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
“to  sell.”  I  believe  farmers  should  deal 
lightly  in  these  until  their  experiment 
stations  toll  them  the  goods  are  made 
right  and  their  use  an  improvement  over 
old  methods.  It  appears  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  are  making  a  mistake  by 
not  consulting  or  securing  the  advice  of 
the  experiment  statiou  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  .their  business.  You  pay  taxes 
to  support  these  stations,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  their  services.  If  you  don’t 
get  them  you  are  to  blame,  not  tbe  sta¬ 
tion.  I  have  always  found  the  officials 
courteous  and  glad  to  render  auy  as¬ 
sistance  possible. 

The  principal  thing  the  past  season 
has  taught  me  in  regard  to  spraying  is 
the  importance  of  thorough  application. 
You  may  have  the  best  rig  and  materials 
money  can  buy,  but  unless  you  apply  the 
spray  thoroughly  your  work  and  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  lost  to  the  extent  of  care¬ 
lessness  or  wrong  methods  of  application 
used.  To  begin  with,  tbe  average  farmer 
who  needs  live  barrels  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  buys  and  uses  two  or  three  barrels, 
which  proves  that  he  intends  to  sprinkle 
his  orchard  instead  of  thoroughly  spraying 
it.  The  usual  way  of  applying  the  spray 
is  to  drive  through  the  orchard  and  spray 
each  side.  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
days  when  a  good  job  can  be  done  in 
this  manner,  after  many  years  of  work 
and  observation.  I  am  sure  that  a  really 
satisfactory  job  of  spraying  can  only 
be  done  by  spraying  with  the  wind. 
Spray  one  side  with  the  wind,  and  then 
wait  until  the  wind  comes  from  the  op¬ 
posite  directions,  theu  spray  the  other 
side.  You  will  not  have  to  wait  as  long 
as  you  will  ordinarily  expect  to  secure 
the  breeze  from  the  opposite  direction, 
at  least  not  in  Western  New  York.  You 
will  find  that  you  have  not.  only  done 
twice  as  effective  work,  but  have  also 
removed  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
features  of  tbe  work.  Instead  of  putting 
the  spray  on  yourself  and  team  where 
it  is  not  needed,  you  have  put  it  on  the 
trees  where  so  badly  needed. 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y.  j.  r.  wooden. 


fifand  Prize  Winner 
San  Francisco  Exposition 
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Underneath  suction 


p*  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  pulls  an  acre  of  Biutupsaduy 
—Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
■«»'  jfl  .'M.M/y  crops.  Uuaruuteed 
3  for  3  years  against  break- 
Sfi  t  ■  ago  l  ivrn  any  cause.  Semi 
S5g  k-  !.•••'  hr  HU*'  Irce 

gjgurL?  X  ~  ihMiR.JM  days  tree 

"Pcolal  low-price 
MKftriLhS  MTU.  CO. 

CnntervIlU,  la.,  L.  S.  A. 


throws  more  liquid 


the  Bean  to  throw  more  liquid.  In  fact  the  2-cylinder 
Bean  is  equal  to  most  3-cylinder  outfits. 

IN  MAM  ^ 


No  Cranklnp— start  easily  with  a  slow  turn  oi  V-  - 
fly-wlieel.  Surntrr  Gear  Driven  Magneto  does 
away  with  batteries,  their  expense  aqvJ  trouble.  To 

other  ways  they  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
&  sad  give  best  of  BttisfacUon 

lor  all  farm  work*  Write*  to- 

I  j Hfriit  King 


To  empty  tank  simply  loosen  set 
screw  (10A1,  and  whole  bottom 
of  well  (toB)  comes  out.  Then 
raise  cutoff  (11)  and  strainer 
(11  B)  together,  and  tank  empties 
in  a  few  seconds. 

Any  valve  may  be  flushed  by  rais¬ 
ing  valve  cover  and  lifting  cut¬ 
off  (11)  (by  lever  11A).  Liquid 


ENERGETIC  MEN 


r  ■  rill  l  L  U  in  cv*ry  county  to  sell  nur  hit: 

line  of  goods  direct  to  farmer.*?, 
.EXPERIENCE  NOT  NKt’ESSARV.  We  fully 
Instruct  you.  .Many  of  the  salesmen  or  this 
company  ate  umking 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

liamlllng  our  lilg  sellers  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Wo  furnish  you  the  capital;  yon  furnish  the  tclun  to 
carry  tin- goods.  It,-  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
periii-uieut  amt  profitable  business.  Write  at.  unco 
for  lull  particulars,  gi vmg age nml  occupation. 

THE  IM  oi-oitM  CO. 

•>et't-  20 _ Will  Jata,  N.  T  .  JlA  m 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Value  of  Snow. — It  does  not  soein 
much  like  Spring  as  1  write,  with  great 
snowdrifts  on  the  hills,  the  ponds  all 
frozen  over  and  snow  still  coining.  If 
there  is  anything  in  “signs"  this  ought  to 
he  a  productive  season,  for  most  farmers 
believe  that  the  grass  and  grain  are  al¬ 
ways  better  after  a  snowy  Winter.  As 
cover  crops  are  the  real  life  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  we  ought  to  have  lively  times  this 
Sum  mer. 

Most  farmers  seem  to  think  that  the 
snow  is  like  manure — bringing  great 
quantities  of  plant  food  out  of  the  air. 
Analysis  of  snow  does  not  support  this 
contention.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
ammonia  washed  out  of  the  air  by  the 
falling  snow,  but  little  else  of  value  except 
water.  It  is  the  form  in  which  the  water 
comes  that  helps  out.  T.et  the  water  fall 
upon  the  frozen  ground  and  go  tearing 
away  down  the  hill  and  it  will  take  part 
of  the  best  soil  along  with  it.  Let  it 
spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet  and  freeze 
solid  and  the  coat  of  ice  will  give  too 
much  protection  to  plants,  for  it  will  shut 
off  the  air  and  smother  them  if  it  remains 
too  long.  The  snow  gives  an  open,  por¬ 
ous  cover  which  prevents  heave  and  thaw 
of  the  soil  and  also  permits  the  air  to  resell 
into  the  plants.  Thus,  I  think  the  great 
value  of  snow  is  that  it  acts  as  a  mulch 
to  protect  the  plants  from  eliaug.es  of  tem¬ 
perature.  hi  the  upper  soil.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  of  nature  is  the  ex¬ 
pansive  force  of  freezing  water.  W  hen 
Soils  are  left  bare  they  often  thaw  during 
the  day  and  freeze  at  night.  The  freeze 
means  that  something  like  the  power  of  a 
lightning  bolt  is  distributed  over  an  acre, 
pulling  and  tugging  the  soil  upward. 
Then  in  the  day’s  thaw  this  soil  goes  back 
for  another  grip,  until  after  a  week  or 
more  of  it  the  plants  are  loosened  a  little 
and  more  or  less  exposed.  Of  course, 
this  weakens  them. 

Tinder  a  cover  of  snow  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  grow  is  kept  uniformly  frozen, 
and  the  plants  enjoy  a  Winter’s  sleep 
without  being  constantly  routed  out  with 
the  false  alarm  that  Spring  has  come. 
Take  two  men  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 
L<  t  one  of  them  have  a  quiet,  undisturbed 
night’s  rest  until  daybreak.  Shake  up 
the  other  half  a  dozen  times  during  the 
night  and  tell  him  to  look  at  his  watch. 
Which  one  will  do  the  better  day’s  work 
when  morning  comes?  It  is  about  the 
same  with  strawberries,  grain,  grass  or 
cover  crops,  exposed  or  covered  through 
the  Winter.  Then  again  the  snow  slowly 
melting  in  the  Spring  lills  the  soil  with 
water  far  more  effectively  than  the  heavy 
rains  falling  upon  bare  ground.  These 
tilings,  I  believe,  show  why  the  season 
following  a  snowy  Winter  is  usually  a 
productive  one,  and  they  lead  rne  to  joi,n 
the  children  in  considering  the  snow  a 
good  thing. 

Slicking  TTp. — I  think  there  will  be 
more  work  than  ever  before  done  this  year 
in  fixing  up  the  grounds  around  farm 
houses.  Kven  if  it  be  only  a  bit  of  lawn 
or  a  few  (lowers  and  shrubs  it  will  pay. 
There  never  was  a  time  whim  neatness 
and  beauty  had  greater  commercial  value 
on  the  farm.  You  must  remember  that 
thousands  of  Western  farmers  have  their 
mind  on  an  Eastern  farm.  A  great  many 
of  them  will  come  Last  tlr.s  year  and  look 
about  for  bargains.  They  will  come  in 
cars  and  the  wife  and  daughter  will  come 
along  with  them.  Now  when  these  women 
go  to  a  store  to  do  shopping  they  instinc¬ 
tively  select  the  neat  and  pretty  things 
if  they  are  as  serviceable  as  the  plainer 
ones.  That  is  characteristic  of  Mother 
and  Mary,  and  they  will  view  the  new 
farm  as  they  do  other  purchases.  They 
will  give  tlie  preference  and  also  a  little 
more  money  to  the  farm  with  a  neat  front 
yard  and  neatly  painted  buildings.  Ilight 
now  a  dollar  spent  for  paint,  neat  walks 
and  grass  seed  and  flowers  will  give 
greater  value  to  the  farm  than  any  $5 
you  can  put  into  other  fixtures. 

The  Garden.  Here  T  come  again  with 
the  old  story  which  should  he  repeated 
over  and  over.  The  farm  garden  is  often 
a  sad  memory  or  a  siykly  "going  to  be.” 
During  the  Summer  a  farmer  ought  to 
get  <1(1  per  cent,  of  his  living  out  of  the 
garden.  The  whole  family  li.fe  will  he 
made  brighter  and  better  if  at  any  time 
after  May  1st  you  can  have  your  choice  of 
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from  three  to  a  dozen  vegetables  at  any 
time  you  please.  Why,  this  thing  seems 
so  clear  to  us  that  we  can  harcHy  imagine 
any  fair  reason  why  a  farm  should  not 
have  at  least  a  small  garden  shining  like 
the  badge  of  some  worthy  brotherhood. 
And  do  not  leave  it  to  the  women.  It  is 
a  great  Job  for  (Irandfather.  if  he  is  able 
to  get  about  and  do  light  work.  You 
know  sometimes  what  becomes  of  these 
“retired”  farmers  when  they  quit  active 
work  and  are  forced  to  lay  off.  They 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  and 
when  they  stop  the  whole  scheme  of  life 
is  upset.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  they  do 
not  become  sour  and  sick  and  discontent¬ 
ed.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  good  garden 
where  they  can  work  as  they  please  and 
do  wonders  with  intensive  culture.  The 
kitchen  and  the  garden  ought,  to  rank  to¬ 
gether  as  true  foundations  for  the  farm 
home. 

Tire  Orchards— We  are  going  right 
ahead  planting  trees — the  best  we  can 
buy.  In  the  future  some  of  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  or  promoter’s  orchards  may  have 
hard  sledding  for  a  time  in  disposing  of 
fruit,  but  I  think  tlie  smaller,  carefully 
kept  orchards  will  be  increasingly  profit¬ 
able.  True,  millions  of  trees  are  being 
planted  but  not  all  <>f  them  with  thought 
or  fair  judgment.  Many  of  them  will  not 
lie  cared  for,  many  others  will  go  into 
ground  unsuited  to  the  variety,  and  there 
will  he.  other  slips  and  mix-ups  before 
fruiting.  1  think  as  I  always  have  that 
the  best  future  for  fruit  growing  lies  with 
the  men  who  plant  moderate-sized  or¬ 
chards  of  good  varieties  and  give  the  trees 
full  care.  In  fact  it  is  rny  belief  that  tlie 
future  will  see  more  and  more  of  a  turn 
from  the  big  trusts  and  industrial  com¬ 
binations  of  all  sorts  to  the  smaller  or 
moderate-sized  plants  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  can  put  quality  and  character  into 
his  work.  This  will  mean  the  right  sort 
of  combination.  Instead  of  a  big  corpor¬ 
ation  witli  no  individual  powers  to  the 
units,  there  will  be  combination  of  the 
units  each  preserving  some  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  powers  at  the  same 
time  that  it  joins  others  for  larger  powers. 

I  look  for  something  of  this  to  come  put 
of  future  fruit  growing  and  thus  we  are. 
going  right  ahead  planting  and  caring  for 
the  orchards.  ir.  w.  c. 

This  Man  Made  Good 

About  a  year  ago  T  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  building  of  an  apple  house. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Tiik  It.  N.-Y,, 

I  obtained  information  that,  along  with 
some  of  my  own  knowledge  of  12  yea 
experience  lias  helped  me  to  build  the 
finest  and  best  fruit  storage  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  I  have  at  present  about  00%  of  my 
1010  apple  crop  showing  up  in  the  finest 
condition.  1  am  located  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  and 
at  present  have  a  great,  demand  for  ap¬ 
ples  at  $1  per  bushel  wholesale.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  how  few  farmers  try 
to  grow  fruit  as  a  side  line.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  purchased  my  father’s  farm, 
containing  about  00  acres.  Having  some 
money  saved  from  working  at  the  carpen¬ 
ter  trade  and  selling  my  home  in  King- 
town.  I  managed  to  get  this  farm  and 
stock  it,  going  in  debt  about  $(>.0(10.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  help  of  my  own,  keeping  one  hired 
man.  my  wife  and  I  started  in  in  earnest 
working  many  days  of  It!  hours  each. 
We  paid  for  the  farm,  are  raising  a 
family  of  live  children,  and  are  enjoying 
a  farmer’s  life.  I  think  if  more  of  the 

young  . . pie  starting  in  life  would  get 

right  down  to  actual  farm  life,  work  a 
few  more  hours  every  day  and  not  try 
to  show  Fifth  Avenue  style  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  worldly  enterprise  there 
would  not  be  so  many  unfortunate  dis¬ 
couraged  men  and  women  sitting  around 
idub  rooms  and  country  stores,  telling 
how  that  man  in  the  new  motor  ear  got 
money  enough  to  buy  it,  by  selling  hay 
and  potatoes  when  they  brought  big 

prices,  once  in  a  century,  c.  L. 

Kingston,  I’a. 

Farmer  Brown,  while  Lis  crew  of 
thrashers  were  “washing  up"  one  morn¬ 
ing.  noticed  among  them  a  Swede  who 
was  not  engaged  in  the  use  of  water, 

soap  and  towel.  “Well,  Harris,”  said 

the  farmer,  "aren’t  you  going  to  wash 
this  morning?”  “Naw,”  returned  the 

Swede;  “it  don’t  make  me  dirty  to  sleep.” 
— Everybody’s. 
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nr  Fruit 
(t*  Trees 

By  W.  L.  McKay 


THEY  ARE  GROWN 
AT  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


“The  bonniest  little  trees  you  ever  saw.”  ( >n 
•  l  a  plat  five  or  six  feet  square  you  can  grow  a 

dwarf  tree  in  bush  form  which  will  give  you 
“quite  some”  fruit — not  enough  to  run  a 
hotel,  hut  enough  so  you  will  have  to  shoo  off 
•  x  -  -  the  neighbors’  children  to  get  any  yourself! 

-  -f  On  the  space  required  for  one  great  big 

.  Standard  apple  tree  you  can  easily  grow  25 

Dwarf  Trees;  they  are  exactly  the  thing  for 
^ *  your  garden  if  you  want  a  succession  of  the 
very  choicest  varieties  for  home  use  from 
August  till  the  following  May,  and  haven’t 
/ A*  I  "  room  for  a  lot  of  big  trees.  They  arc  right 

down  low  where  you  can  do  everything  they 
require  standing  right  on  the  ground;  they 
are  just  the  thing  for  the  children  to  climb — 
“if  they  fall  out,  they  haven’t  so  far  to  drop!” 

.....  .  1- .  SERVICE 

In  buying  our  trees  you  buy  service  with 
Tree  Rose  4  feet  high,  them.  The  best  tree  on  earth  can  be  ruined 

by  careless  handling  and  packing.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  order  is  shipped  from  our  nurseries,  except  under  the  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  of  either  myself  or  one  of  my  sons,  usually  Mr.  Willard  Judd 
McKay,  here  with 

Wi.  graving  tt>c 

of  nursery  sleek  eti  wliieli  T - > ° ^ EOT'SR’ZL’ 

III  Ills  seem  to  pride  (llelli.-*  Ives,  >111(1  for  I  *■■  .  ',An*V»  ity, 

this  very  reason  we  me  nhle  !o  give  (III- 

liersonnl  ;<  I  lciilii.il  I.I  III"  (let, oils  ol  care  ■>!'  jiL*  jW'tMlTI 

sleek  in  all  its  processes  i  rein  digging  lo  nMB.  IraKC.  jJST'jjy.  i_.  -  '»  .  ’ 

paekiug.  Isn’t  this  worth  Somethin);  to  ^ 

you?  ’ 


A  FEW  ESPECIALLY 
INTERESTING  OFFERS 


My  “Get  Acquainted”  Offer  %  V 

Just  to  get  you  started  growing  gy  m 
Dwarfs  I  know  if  you  once  start, 
you  will  keep  on  planting  them. 

3  Dwarf  Red  Apple  Trees  j 
for  a  $1.00  Bill 

1  Dwarf  Baldwin  .  $  .50 

1  Dwarf  McIntosh  . . .  .50  hi 

1  Dwarf  Northern  Spy  .  .50  E4H 

List  Price  . . . .  $1.50 

“Get  Acquainted”  Price  only .  1.00  A 

Two  Wonderfully  Interesting  Pi 

Red  Raspberries.  BaYfU 

JUNE,  tin . .  seedling  originated  by  our  fruits. 

State  IJxperliiieiit  Station,  guaranteed 
genuine,  li  plant*  for  Toe..  12  for  $1.25 
ST.  REGIS,  the  Everbearing  Variety,  fruit¬ 
ing  from  July  to  October,  d  plants  for 

T  f  6  plants  of  each  for  $1.25. 

SPECIAL  |  plants  of  each  for  $2.00. 

Dwarf  Trial  Collection 

Just  wlint  its  name  indicates — a  few 
choice  Dwarf  varieties  for  the  novice 
lu  try  nut.  as  follows: 

1  Dwarf  McIntosh  Apple  tree  ....  $.50 

1  Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear  tree .  .40 

1  Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry  tree.,  .60 
1  Dwarf  Burbank  Plum  tree..,,....  .60  I 

1  Dwarf  Elberta  Peach  troc .  .40  , 


List  Price  .  $2.60 

Collection  Price  only  .  1,75 

Bearing  Dwarf  Peach  Trees 

Only  about  thirty  Inches  high,  but  well 
supplied  wi  I  It  blossom  buds.  We  lake 
them  up  nail  ship  them  with  u  ball  of 
earth,  In  Insure  llielr  blooming  lills  spring. 
These  little  fellows  show  what  may  be 
done  with  the  dwarf  trees  if  properly 
handled.  $2.00  each. 

Holland  Tree  Roses 

Like  those  shown  in  cut. 

Stems  4  feet  high.  $1.00  each. 
Twenty  Varieties,  Pink,  Red  and  Whito. 


Dwarf  Bismarck  apple  only  one  year  old, 
grown  by  Prof.  Waugh,  Dean  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Agricultural  College.  Three  well 
developed  fruits. 


STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES 


Don't  gel:  the  idea  that  we  do  mil  grow  Standard 
Fruit  Trees  wo  do,  about  every  variety  Unit  we 
grow  in  dwarfs.  The  llncst  IVueli  Trees  we  have 
ever  had.  (his  year,  and  they  are  I'rooi  buds  taken 
from  tested'  bearing  trees,  largely  from  tlie  State 
l.x  ■  ■  *•  i 1 1 u ■  1 1 1  Slathms  large  orchard.  We  know  they 
are  right.  Yon  surely  at  least  waul  one  of  our 


Ten  Weeks  Peach  Collection 

The  ten  trees  composing  (lie  Collection  give  fruit 
distributed  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  These  trees 
are  Standards,  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  utul  are  sold 
as  an  unbroken  Collection  for  $1.50,  Clieir  price 
singly  being  $2.00. 


Standard  Trial  Collection 

Five  Standard  Apple  Trees,  5  to  7  feet  high,  one 
(‘iieli  of  Ihildwiu.  Greening,  M.-Intosli,  Spy  and  Stark, 
*  for  $1,10,  list  price  being  $1.50. 

L  ;  .r  (  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  48  pages 
gives  all  directions  for  training  Dwarf 
rt'r*io  ^ru‘t  Trees  to  all  the  different  forms. 
Write  for  it  now — it’s  free. 


The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

W.  L.  McKay,  Prop. 

Box  N  Geneva.  N.  \ 
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rarely,  if  ever,  devour  the  insect  itself. 
The  ant  is  said  to  act  as  a  sort  of  body¬ 
guard  for  the  aphides,  earing  for  them, 
and  carrying  them  from  one  point  of  the 
plant  to  another,  when  a  new  nnd  num¬ 
erous  colony  is  soon  established.  The 
ant  seems  to  understand  perfectly  well, 
that  the  more  aphides,  the  more  delicate 
and  palatable  food  ho  will  have  to  feed 
upon,  hence  his  seemingly  affectionate 
care  for  him.  A  very  simple  trad  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  for  aphis  may  he  made  by 
dissolving  a  half  pound  of  good  washing 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  or  at  that  rate, 
and  the  trees  thoroughly  sprayed,  particu¬ 
lar  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  spray¬ 
ing  material  in  direct  contact  with  the 
aphides,  as  they  cannot  be  killed  except 
by  direct  contact.  If  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  I’aris  green  is  added  to  each  gallon 
of  soap  and  water,  leaf  chewing  insects 
may  also  he  destroyed. 

A  decoction  made  from  tobacco  stems 
or  other  refuse  tobacco,  sufficiently  strong 
to  kill  aphides  and  other  delicate  in¬ 
sects  is  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  for  1  or  1*4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  sufficient  water  being 
added  to  make  up  for  flint  lost  in  boil¬ 
ing;  spray  as  directed  in  the  use  of  the 
soap  and  water  remedy.  K. 


RURALISMS 


E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 


A  Freak  Tree 

The  picture  shows  an  American  elm 
growing  near  Berlin,  Mass.  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bend. 
The  cause  of  this  freak  growth  is  un¬ 
known  ;  it  is  au  interesting  example  of 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 
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Eel  Worms  in  Southern  Potatoes 

Has  the  disease  known  as  “eel-worm 
infestation"  been  found  among  Southern 
grown  potatoes,  and  particularly  in  Vir¬ 
ginia?  w.  r.  <:. 

New  York. 

To  the  best  of  our  own  knowledge 
there  is  no  material  infestation  of  the 
eel-worm  in  Virginia  potatoes  at  the 
present  time.  Some  weeks  ago  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  Irish  (kibbler  potatoes,  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Vn.,  was  for¬ 
warded  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  where  it  was  condemned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  on  account  of  an  alleged  in¬ 
festation  of  the  root-knot  nematode, 
lletcrodera  radieicola.  A  .sample  of  the 
potatoes  in  question  was  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Chile  and  examined  by  the 
nematode  specialist  of  this  Department, 
who  found  the  potatoes  to  contain  large 
numbers  of  free-living,  saprophytic  nema¬ 
todes  <>f  the  genera  Diplogaster  and 
Rhnbditi,  hut  no  evidence  of  any  para¬ 
sitic  form.  Eel-worms  of  the  kind  men¬ 
tioned  are  commonly  present  in  decay¬ 
ing  plant  tissues  everywhere  and  might, 
at  first  sight,  lie  mistaken  for  the  para¬ 
sitic  cel-worm  by  those  not  familiar 
with  them. 

The  great  trucking  centre  around  Nor¬ 
folk  is  fortunately  as  yet  free,  or  nearly 
free,  from  root-knot  infestation.  Slight 
traces  of  the  pest  have  been  observed  in 
rare  instances  during  the  heated  mid¬ 
summer  period,  but  the  potatoes,  and 
most  of  the  other  truck  crops,  are  grown 
during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
when  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  root-knot  nema¬ 
tode.  which  has  never  been  observed  by 
us  on  potatoes  from  this  section. 

WM.  A.  TAYLOR. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


A  Freak  Elm  Tree 


the  old  proverb  that, 
bent  the  tree’ is  inclined 
Berlin'  Mass.  *• 


Harvesting  over  4  Tons  of  Timothy  Hay  per  acre  in  Massachusetts 

When  reading  of  a  potato  crop  of  450  bushels  per  acre  or  up¬ 
wards,  or  of  hay  crops  running  over  4  tons  of  well  cured  Timothy 
per  acre,  or  of  other  crops  in  like  proportion,  how  often  have 
you  said  “I  am  from  Missouri;  you  have  got  to  show  me”? 

“Seeing  is  believing”  and  we  wish  that  you  and  a  host  of 
others  might  visit  personally  and  inspect  the  wonderful  crops 
that  are  being  raised  on  many  farms  with  E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS. 


Transplanting  Azaleas;  Insects  on  Apples 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  transplant  after 
flowering  the  wild  Azalea,  nr  fa lse  honey¬ 
suckle  or  wait  until  Fall?  If  it  can 
be  done  in  June  I  would  much  prefer 
to  do  it;  the  woods ra re  full  of  them  and 
I  intend  to  transplant  around  the  house. 

Last  Summer  apply,  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  whim  ill  full  leaf,  showed  a 
number  of  insects  like  small  ants  on  the 
leaves.  A  number  of  leaV.cs  were  eaten 
and  in  those  tliat  were’ curled  lip  1  found 
in  some  a  worm  anil1  in  others  a  num¬ 
ber  pf  the  an  I  species.  What  can  I  do 
to  prevent  the  destruction  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  what  shall  I  use?  The 
trees  .were  three  years  old  and  in  a 
flourishing  Condition.  j.  T.  T. 

1.  It  would  not  he  advisable  to  under¬ 
take  the  transplanting  of  the  wild  Azalea 
while  in  active  growth  :  they  arc  difficult 
to  transplant  successfully  even  under  ihe 
most  favorable  conditions,  at  least  that 
lias  been  my  experience,  especially  with 
plants  that  have  attained  to  good  size. 
The  small  plants  may  be  handled  with 
greater  assurance  of  success.  At  all 
events  they  should  be  transplanted  only 
when  in  a  dormant  condition,  either  Fall 
or  Spring  will  be  suitable.  When  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  wild  Azaleas  is  to  be  made,  the 
soil  should  lie  especially  prepared  for 
them  and  an  effort  made  to  provide 
them  with  soil  approaching  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  in  which  they  naturally 
grew.  This  can  be  done  by  removing 
woods  earth  into  their  intended  new 
quarters,  or  by  the  addition  of  leaf  mould 
to  the  soil  in  proportion  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the 
latter,  and  if  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay 
loam  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand 
will  also  he  beneficial.  The  soil  should 
be  made  up  quite  deep  for  best  results, 
ITi  to  IS  inches  will  ho  about  right,  and 
if  the  plantings  can  be  given  the  shade 
of  trees  or  buildings  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  day,  all  the  better. 

2.  The  worm  found  within  the  folds 
of  the  curled  or  folded  leaves,  is  the 
common  leaf-folder,  which  attacks  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  vines  and  plants,  but 
rarely  in  great  enough  numbers  to  do  any 
very  serious  harm.  After  they  have  once 
formed  their  habitation  within  the  folded 
leaf,  they  are  rather  hard  to  get  rid  of 
by  the  application  of  insecticides,  but 
if  the  trees  are  small  and  Hot  badly  in¬ 
fested  the  insect  may  be  quite  easily 
eradicated  by  hunting  them  out  and 
crushing  the  small  worm  between  the 
lingers,  while  within  the  folds  of  the 
leaf.  If  arsenate  of  lead  is  applied 
early  in  the  season,  there  will  he  but 
little  trouble  with  the  leaf-folder. 

The  small  ant-like  insect  is  the  green 
aphis  and  is  very  common  on  various 
trees  and  shrubs  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Ants  are  almost  invariably  pres¬ 
ent  in  considerable  numbers  whenever 
aphides  are  at  work,  as  they  are  quite 
fond  of  the  oily  substance  that  is  exuded 
from  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  but 


Grafting  Seedling  Apples 

On  page  10S  you  advise  against  trying 
tu  do  anything  with  seedling  apple  trees. 
My  experience  of  40  years  says  that,  in 
this  section  they  tire  more  hardy,  longer- 
lived,  more  productive,  and  can  be  made 
into  profitable  apple  trees  by  trimming 
and  grafting  more  cheaply  than  to  buy 
nursery  trees,  as  they  are  acclimated, 
have  a  good  well-established  root  spstem 
and  are  very  hardy.  Of  course  we  are 
not  in  the  "apple  belt,”  and  dairying  gets 
more  attention  than  fruit,  but  in  all  this 
section  our  best  trees  are  grafted  seed¬ 
lings.  .1.  n.  Si 

I  lelawnrc  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Digging  over  450  Bushels  of  Potatoes  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine 

If  you  cannot  personally  see  these  crops  we  are  sure  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  reproductions  of  the  photographs 
in  our  crop  booklets.  The  camera  does  not  lie  and  these  pic¬ 
tures  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  also  instructive.  They 
show  that  it  can  be  done. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  helpful  booklets  for  pradtical 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  producing  better  crops.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  these  booklets  will  save  you  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  of  each  crop  which  you 
plan  to  raise  in  1916  and  also  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  which  you  used  laSt  year  we  will  send  you  any  of  the 
following  booklets  free  of  charge. 

“Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming,” 
“Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop,” 

“Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover,” 

“Top  Dressing  Meadows  and  Pastures.” 


First  Hay-fever  Ordinance 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ilay-Fcver-I  'revention  Association, 
New  Orleans  City  Board  of  Health  and 
the  1  >i'partnn,nt  of  Public  Works,  tile 
Commission  Council  of  New  Orleans  lias 
passed  the  first  ordinance  ever  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  Imy-fever  sufferers.  Hr. 
Schoppegrell,  the  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hay  Fever  Prevention  Association, 
believes  that  the  enforcing  of  this  or¬ 
dinance  will  soon  he  followed  hy  marked 
benefit  to  hay-fever  sufferers  of  which 
2%  of  the  population  in  most  sections 
of  the  Fuitud  States  arc  victims,  and 
that  a  similar  ordinance  should  be  enact¬ 
ed  in  other  cities  in  the  interest  of  those 
suffering  from  hay-fever.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  forbids  the  growth  of  weeds  or 
grass  over  two  feet  high  on  any  lots  or 
premises  throughout  the  city,  violation 
Ilf  the  ordinance  being  punishable  by  tine 
or  imprisonment.. 


ADDRESS  CROP  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 
51  CHAMBERS  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  1’ostaJ  Union,  f 2.01.  equal  to  Ss.  fid.,  or 
Slj  marks,  or  lots  francs.  KeiTiit.  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  elieelc  or  bunk  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Olliec-  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  ?o  cents  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  baeked  by  ft  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  homes  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  v  .*  p  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers?  sustained  by  trusting  any  delf berate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  niisli  ading  ad vertlstiii.-nt-  ip  our  columns,  mid  any 
surl  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  Upon 
to  adjust  dilferenei's  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
re-ponsibh' bouses,  whether  advertiser?  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
otbees  to  Ibis  mil,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  eoplqsed  Willi  dishonest 
transaetious.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues  lair  we  will  not  be 
responsible  tor  the  debts  of  boiu*st  bankrupts  sum*|iom*d  by  the  courts. 
Ni  *t  ice  of  tie-  corn  plaint*  must  be  sent  to  ns  wit  bin  one  mom  li  oi  the  t  ime  **f 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  if.  you  should  mention  Tin:  ltu  it  At.  Nkw- 
Yohkeb  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


ON  many  a  dairy  farm  may  be  found  an  orchard 
of  SO  or  more  apple  trees.  They  are  usually 
neglected,  and  some  have  passed  out  of  usefulness. 
Others  are  vigorous  still,  and  would,  with  proper 
care,  give  good  returns.  Here  is  where  careful 
spraying  will  show  its  best  profit.  These  orchards 
were  originally  good  ones — planted  in  the  best  soil 
with  standard  varieties.  Nothing  on  the  farm  could 
give  better  returns  on  the  investment  than  a  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  of  these  old  trees.  Most  of  them  will 
need  some  pruning,  hut  the  great  need  is  spraying, 

and  it  should  he  attended  to  this  year. 

* 

MANY  readers  will  remember  the  “Bohemian 
oat"  swindles  which  started  some  35  years  ago 
and  have  been  revived  from  time  to  time.  Great 
stories  were  lold  of  a  wonderful  naked  or  liulloss 
oat  which  gave  a  double  yield!  In  many  cases  the 
seed  brought  50  cents  a  pound  as  food  for  suckers. 
There  now  seems  to  he  an  effort  to  revive  this  old 
swindle  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  in 
ahead  with  the  facts.  There  is  a  variety  of  oats 
which  grows  without  any  hull,  hut.  is  only  profitable 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  China  and  Tibet.  It  has 
never  proved  commercially  valuable  in  this  country. 
It  is  very  susceptible  to  smut,  shells  badly  from  the 
plant,  quickly  loses  Its  germinating  power  and  sel¬ 
dom  gives  more  than  half  the  yield  of  hulled  outs¬ 
it  has  no  great  value  except  for  promoters  who  try 
to  boom  it  at  an  extravagant  price.  Do  not  let  any¬ 
one  fool  you  on  hull  ess  or  Bohemian  oats! 

* 

“The  limit  with  game  laws.” 

NDEll  this  heading  on  page  301  we  gave  the 
experience  of  Mr.  .T.  Coe  Gibbs  of  Rockland 
Co..  N.  Y.  ill’.  Gibbs  was  fined  $10  and  costs  for 
keeping  seven  baby  skunks  until  they  Could  care 
for  themselves.  The  secretary  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  told  him  that  he  must  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  special  hill  to  reimburse  him,  as 
the  commission  could  do  nothing  after  once  receiv¬ 
ing  the  line,  on  applying  to  his  Assemblyman,  Mr. 
Gibbs  receives  this  note: 

I  know  of  no  way  to  relieve  you  of  the  very  unjust 
decision  in  your  ease  by  legislative  action.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  would  not  consider  a  ease  of  this  sort,  because 
the  remedy,  if  any,  is  in  the  courts.  I  think  what,  you 
should  have  had  at  the  time  of  your  trouble  was  a  law¬ 
yer  to  look  after  your  interests.  If  you  had  you  would 
not  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  you  find  yourself. 

CHARLES  li.  NEWTON. 

Now  which  is  right?  If  Air.  Gibbs  had  hired  a 
lawyer  lie  would  probably  lie  $10  or  more  poorer 
than  he  now  is.  We  believe  that  the  Legislature  can 
and  should  put  through  a  special  bill  to  pay  this 
money  back.  The  amount  may  be  small,  but  the 
principle  is  large. 

* 

TIIE  article  mi  the  next  page  makes  it  evident 
that  the  time  has  come  to  see  just  where  we 
stand  on  this  marketing  question.  Are  the  farmers’ 
institute  speakers  opposed  to  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department?  Where  do  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  colleges  stand?  It  is  time  to  ask  all 
country  people  and  their  advisers  this  plain  ques¬ 
tion.  “Chose  ye  this  dan  whom  ye  will  serve!”  As 
a  foundation  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
actual  farmers  of  New  York  are  in  favor  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  want  it  to  have  a  fair  appropriation. 
That  is  the  one  thing  about  this  matter  that  we 
know.  The  farmers  know  that  the  market  question 
is  the  largest  public  issue  which  faces  them.  They 
are  also  convinced  that  they  cannot  hope  to  get 
anywhere  along  the  way  unless  they  fight,  openly 
and  with  power.  Association  with  political  parties 
has  taught  them  that  and  they  are  ready  for  the 
battle.  Now  the  State  has  spent  during  the  past 
dozen  years,  many  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to 
train  agricultural  leaders.  The  farmers  now  have 
the  right  to  look  about  and  ask  where  these  lead¬ 
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ers  are  and  why  they  do  not  lead!  They  do  not 
want  men  to  stand  in  a  safe  place  and  prate  like 
parrots  about  ‘‘two  blades  of  grass”  and  “demand 
and  supply.”  As  is  shown  on  the  next  page  the  pres¬ 
ent  “demand”  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful 
men  who  control  the  markets.  The  interests  which 
determine  the  size  of  .the  35-cent*  dollar  care  little 
for  “investigation"  or  scientific  education.  Nothing 
but  a  strong,  hard  fight  will  interest  them — a  fight 
in  which  some  one  will  be  hurt.  The  institute 
speaker  referred  to  on  the  next  page  thinks  that 
farmers  should  run  away  from  a  market  if  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  given  them!  The 
farmers  want  leaders  who  will  not  run  away,  but 
lead  into  that  market  and  make  a  fb-rht  for  mar¬ 
ket  rights.  Where  are  the  leaders?  History  has 
come  to  them  with  opportunity.  The  old-time  worn 
issues  are  rusty  and  threadbare.  This  food  and 
market  question  is  today  the  greatest  thing  before 
the  people.  The  men  who  will  take  it  up  and  push 
it  through,  fearlessly  and  without  flinching,  will  be 
the  Slate  and  National  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Th£ 
agricultural  colleges  all  over  the  land  should  have 
hundreds  of  men  trained  to  organize  and  lead  the 
big  waiting  army  of  farmers.  Where  are  they? 
When  shall  we  hear  from  them?  While  they  are 
being  classified  and  sifted  out  let  us  not  stand  wait¬ 
ing.  Let  New  York  farmers  begin  at  once  by  writ¬ 
ing  direct  to  Gov.  Charles  S.  Whitman.  Albany.  N. 
Y..  telling  him  that  you,  as  a  farmer  or  consumer, 
want  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  continued 
with  a  fair  appropriation.  Start,  now  and  we  will 
see  about  those  leaders!  Tlie  man  who  writes  the 
following  letter  has  the  correct  idea  : 

On  page  247  Mr.  Mortimer  A.  Turpin  of  Wayn  ■ 
County,  says.  “We  as  farmers  do  not  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  at  Albany,  but  what  little  we  have  we  should 
use.”  If  we  only  realized  it  we  have  more  influence 
than  any  other  body  of  p  oplc. 

Just  let  every  farmer  sit  down  and  write  a  polite 
but  forcible  letter  to  the  Governor.  Ids  Slate  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  telling  them  that  ho  wishes  tlie  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  have  sufficient, 
money  required  to  enlarge  its  work  as  proposed,  and 
to  carry  it  on,  and  if  we  do  so  (not  waiting  for  the 
other  fellow  to  write)  the  desired  amount  wi.ll  come 
in  a  hurry. 

The  trouble  with  us  farmers  is  we  do  not  let  our  ser¬ 
vants  in  Albany  know  what  we  wish.  Let  us  get  to 
work  at  once  and  bring  results.  Your  editorial  page 
of  February  12th  issue,  and  Hope  Farm  Notes,  should 
give  any  thinking  farmer  an  inspiration  for  action  so 
that  the  35-cent  dollar  will  soou  he  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  hope  you  will  still  keep  talking  about  the  35- 
cent  dollar  until  we  farmers  will  take  things  in  our 
hands  and  abolish  it.  it.  T.  miller. 

New  York. 

* 

We  lost  our  barn  and  contents  of  about  20  tons  of 
hay  by  fire.  The  place  was  just  freed  from  mortgage 
and  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  let  my  insurance 
on  building  lapse.  It  hit  us  pretty  hard,  but  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  friends  who.  although  working 
in  the  shops,  found  time  to  put  us  up  a  cement  base¬ 
ment  30x40  feet.  I  bought  a  barn  that  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  some  30  years,  took  it  down  and  they  are  helping 
me  to  put  i.t  up.  Is  this  not  the  spirit,  that  helps  the 
world  along?  E.  it.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

IT  is!  What  is  more,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  world  can  be  moved  along.  Live  and  help 
live!  Under  the  old  plan  of  living  apart  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  neighbor  to  help  himself,  community, 
nation  or  State  will  pass  into  groups:  a  few  rich, 
a  few  more  moderately  well-to-do  and  many  more 
in  various  degrees  of  poverty.  Under  such  a  plan  as 
is  typified  by  that  barn  building  thei-e  will  he  a 
fairer  distribution  of  wealth  and  happiness.  What 
else  is  life  for  except  to  help  make  these  distribu¬ 
tions? 

* 

NO  better  time  than  this  can  be  found  for  calling 
attention  to  the  old  “free  seeds”  humbug  which 
is  still  being  played  upon  the  public.  The  following 
letter  needs  no  explanation  and  is  a  model  of  its 
kind : 

lion.  Uluis.  B.  Ward, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Sir : — 

I  regret  extremely  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  insult 
me  by  sending  me  the  enclosed  worthless  seeds.  The 
original  idea  of  sending  out  seeds  from  Washington  was 
with  a  view  to  introducing  and  testing  new  varieties, 
or  hitherto  untried  plants,  in  various  localities  in  the 
hope  of  thus  aiding  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country  and  adding  to  its  wealth.  This  lias  now  de¬ 
generated  into  a  most  contemptible  form  of  petty  gratt: 
maintained  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few  seedsmen,  and 
should  long  ago  have  been  abolished.  And  how  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  countenance  the  practice  is 
beyond  m.v  understanding. 

An  excellent  beginning  i.ii  retrenchment  and  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  waste  of  public  moneys  could  he  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  expense  of  purchasing  these  seeds  and  the 
attendant  costs  of  distribution,  including  the  printing 
and  envelopes,  etc.  The  Member  of  Congress  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  ridding  the  country  of  this  wanton  waste  will 
earn  the  thanks  of  all  decent  citizens  and  wi.ll  find  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  best  advertised  men  in  the  land. 

T- Helps  C.  TUCKRRMAN. 

Vice  President  Now  York  State  Agri.  Society. 
To  all  of  which  The  It.  N.-Y.  says,  “Amen !”  The 
way  this  little  graft  hangs  on  is  wonderful — equalled 
only  by  the  failure  of  intelligent  men  to  see  through 
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it.  Not  long  ago  we  talked  with  a  man  who  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  most  logical  and  sensible  way  the 
graft,  and  special  privilege  which  public  officials  and 
corporations  wore  receiving.  Then  he  asked  us  to 
join  an  agricultural  society-  It  cost  one  dollar  to 
join,  “and  we  hare  fund  it  up  with  oar  Congress¬ 
man  so  that  each  member  will  receive  $.1  worth  of 
government  seeds  for  nothing!”  Now  hero  was  a 
man  denouncing  big  graft  paid  to  others  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  meanest  petty  graft  for  himself.  What 
was  worse,  he  could  not  see  that  this  petty  seed 
graft  was  thrown  to  him  in  order  to  take  all  the 
force  out  of  his  deuuucialions  for  bigger  graft.  The 
principle  was  the  same,  only  he  took  one  cent  where 
the  other  got  $10!  The  way  to  light  graft  is  to  cut 
out  all  semblance  of  it  in  our  own  public  relations. 

* 

HON.  WM.  J.  MATER  is  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly.  lie  will  have  much  to  do  with  legislation 
which  involves  appropriations.  Not  long  since  Mr. 
Maier  wished  that  a  group  of  visitors  might  “have 
something.”  So  he  wisely  sent  out  for  the  finest  of 
all  American  “treats” — a  good  apple.  Tlie  messen¬ 
ger  brought  hack  four  Western-grown  apples ! 
Further  investigation  showed  that  the  fruit  stand 
where  these  were  bought  did  not  carry  a  single  New 
York  a pj tie.  Among  those  present  was  Assembly¬ 
man  Riley  A.  Wilson  of  Wayne  County.  He  had 
been  selling  apples  of  a  better  quality  than  those 
just,  purchased  for  about  50  cents  a  bushel.  While 
these  apples  were  being  munched  the  visitors  were 
discussing  with  Mr.  Maier  the  question  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department. 
What  stronger  plea  for  the  work  which  Ibis  De¬ 
partment  may  do  could  he  thought  of  than  a  fruit 
grower  selling  good  apples  at  50  cents  a  bushel  and 
then  buying  others  riot  so  good  at  $2.50  per  bushel! 
You  may  find  the  Northwestern  apples  on  every 
city  fruit  stand,  but  who  can  find  New  York  fruit 
there?  Tell  us  why  our  home-grown  fruit  of  better 
quality  should  he  delegated  to  the  job  of  making 
pie  and  sauce  while  the  Western  fruit  takes  the 
higher-paid  job  of  being  eaten  from  the  hand.  We 
onn  toll  you!  It  is  simply  a  great  tribute  to  the 
distribution  methods  of  Western  fruit  growers!  No 
one  is  doing  Ibis  for  New  York.  It  is  a  State  iob, 
and  can  and  will  he  done  by  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department  if  they  can  have  money  to  work  with. 
There  is  no  other  agency  ready  to  do  it.  for  you  will 
understand  that  the  railroads  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests  go  outside  the  State  to  import  “bargains” 
in  food  which  do  not  relieve  consumers,  hut  which 
do  compete  with  our  own  crops.  Toll  us  who  can 
or  will  do  such  work  if  it  is  not  done  by  the  De¬ 
partment  ! 

* 

We  arc  interested  in  the  letter  from  TT  A.  IF,  on 
page  1 4155,  regarding  “Game  Laws  ami  Gun  Tatars.” 
We  fully  agree  with  him  in  every  respect  excepting  the 
statement  where  he  advises  the  posting  of  the  farms 
In  connection  with  this  we  would  say  that  we  not  only 
have  posted  our  farm,  but  induced  all  of  our  neighbors 
for  some  distance  around  to  do  likewise,  only  to  find 
that  the  gun  biters  use  our  notices  for  targets.  So  far, 
we  have  not  had  serious  accident  such  as  IT.  A.  II. 
speaks  of,  but  bullets  have  gone  near  enough  to  our 
men  and  some  of  our  neighbors  to  cause  an  unpleasant 
song  in  their  ears.  C.  0.  C. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IDS  brings  out  once  more  the  real  truth  about 
many  of  these  laws.  They  will  not  he  enforced 
for  us — we  must  enforce  them  ourselves.  If  the 
community  will  not  stand  for  them  and  fight  for 
them  the  laws  will  he  much  like  those  notices — a 
target  for  sporls  and  law-breakers.  The  farmers 
must  not  only  combine  to  post  their  farms,  hut  com¬ 
bine  to  defend  their  rights.  They  must  agree  to 
act  together,  and  at  a  given  signal  get.  together  and 
make  an  example  of  any  gun  toter  who  tries  to  get 
away  with  their  signs  or  fences!  The  way  to  enforce 
tlie  game  laws  is  to  enforce  them.  Do  not  stand 
waiting  for  the  sheriff  or  the  constable  to  do  the 
work,  but  get  right  out  at  the  signal  with  a  club  or 
pitchfork  or  the  weapon  that  comes  handy  and  drive 
the  intruders  right  out.  of  the  neighborhood.  A  few 
examples  of  this  sort  and  they  will  let  you  alone. 
“Who  would  he  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow!” 


Brevities 

The  Grimm  Alfalfa  is  making  some  headway  in 
Northern  New  England,  especially  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  170  farmers  are  trying  it  out  in  a  small  way. 

The  Forbush  plan  in  Massachusetts  to  license  the 
cats  of  Massachusetts,  causes  laughter  in  galleries,  but 
after  all  there  is  sense  in  the  argument  which  contends 
that  since  only  one  cat  in  five  is  a  good  ratter,  the 
(  *  hers  are  useless  or  worse,  because  they  destroy  mil- 
I  ons  of  insect-eating  birds.  Hence,  asks  Mr.  Forbush. 
why  not  thin  out  the  needless  cats  by  requiring  a  li¬ 
cense?  Why  line  a  man  ten  dollars  for  killing  a  song 
bird  and  let  him  keep  a  cat  that  destroys  many  birds’ 
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Notes  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and 

Markets 

Tin'  egg  market  at  this  time  is  dull  and  the  goods  are 
not  moving  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity.  There  is  a 
considerable  volume  of  Western  eggs  coining  i,n  just 
now,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  being  taken  up  by  the 
buyers  in  preference  to  State  and  nearby  eggs,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Western  eggs  can  he 
purchased  cheaper  than  State  and  nearby  eggs.  The 
general  receipts  on  the  New  York  market  February 
23  amounted  to  approximately  20,000  eases.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  daily  receipts  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  holiday  which  undoubtedly  was 
the  cause  of  shipments  being  hold  back.  For  strictly 
fresh  fancy  white  hennery  eggs,  quotations  still  range 
from  27c  to  20c  per  dozen  according  to  quality,  and  the 
30c  mark  is  probably  I  he  highest  that  will  ho  reached 
until  about  April  1st.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a 
further  drop  of  some  3c  or  1c  below  the  30c  mark. 
Something  may  happen  during  the  intervening  period 
such  as  storm  or  other  causes,  which  might  delay  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs  coming  into  this  market  and  this  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  supply  here 
to  a  certain  •  extent  resulting  in  higher  prices  being 
forced,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  tin*  present  out¬ 
look  is  that  the  quotations  will  range  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  from  27e  to  30c  from  now  on  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

The  apple  situation  remains  about  the  same.  There 
is  still  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fruit  arriv¬ 
ing  in  a  frost-bitten  condition.  This,  while  affecting  the 
individual  shipments  to  the  extent  that  they  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  frost,  has  no  effect  on  the  general  market 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  some 
time  past.  The  receipts  of  apples  are  ranging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  40  cars  per  day,  which  is  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  for  this  time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  good  fruit  for  which  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  prices  in  accordance  with  the  quality.  One  day’s 
sales  at  the  auction  were: 

APPLES.-  1  hhl.  Calif.  Tied  $1.70;  0  Oilliflower 
$2.40;  2  $1.75;  5  Seek  $2.40;  10  Spitz  $2.75;  3  $2:  53 
Baldwin  $2.70;  10  $2.10:  37  Tt asset  $2.05;  10  $1.00; 
10  Baldwin  $1.40;  7  $1.85;  3  Seek  $2.10;  2  Spitz 
$2.20;  1  Spy  $2.20;  3  Russet.  $1.70;  1  Baldwin  $1.75. 
Returns  made  shippers  of  eggs,  and  miscellaneous 
products  for  week  ending  February  24th.  1010, 

EGGS. — i  rnsc  20c;  1.  storage.  22c;  10.  southern. 
2314c;  6,  southern.  25c;  12  25c ;  14  20c ;  2  20R>e;  10 
27e"  7.  western.  27 V.c ;  13  2Nc ;  12.  southern,  20c;  11. 
29c ;  32  V,  30c;  17  31c;  10  V>  32c;  0  33c;  2  34c;  0V> 
25c ;  3  27~c  ;  1  40c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — S  pr.  Guinea  hens  $1.75;  1 
coop  fowl.  Si  lbs..  20c;  1  coop  chickens.  35  lbs.,  21c; 
2  boxes  poultry.  224  lbs..  24c:  10  His.  butter  30c;  5 
boxes  turnips  00c:  1  cnlf.  73  lbs.,  15 Vjc ;  liver  40c;  1 
calf.  110  lbs.,  15c;  8  hogs,  013  lbs..  10c. 


Institute  Speakers  and  Foods  and  Markets 
Department 

A  Conundrum  for  Farmers 

The  writer  attended  a  meeting  held  by  ropresenta 
Cvrs  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  in  January, 
1010.  Tbe  first  speaker  gave  us  some  good  talk  along 
the  same  lines  that  have  been  given  for  the  past  two 
years  at  such  meetings.  This  gentleman  told  lis  he 
was  a  farmer.  When  the  question  period  came  he  was 
asked  what  was  his  opinion  ns  to  supply  and  demand 
governing  tin  price  tin*  farmer  received  for  his  pro¬ 
duce.  His  reply  was  that  it  did.  and  the  farmer’s  only 
redress,  if  not  satisfied,  was  to  find  other  markets,  lie 
was  then  asked  if  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  farm¬ 
er  to  support  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
for  by  so  doing  the  farmer  had  another  market.  He 
said  no,  as  it  was  bad  policy  to  boost  a  failure  as  this 
market  surely  was.  for  it  bad  made  very  grave  mis¬ 
takes.  When  asked  if  it  wcYt*  not  a  fact  that  com¬ 
mission  men  took  advantage  of  their  opportunity  and 
defrauded  tbe  farmer  be  replied  by  saying  he  would 
feel  sorry  to  think  all  commission  men  dishonest,  not 
a  very  direct  answer  to  tin*  question,  but  continued 
by  saying  bis  experience  had  always  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  commission  men. 
He  stated  In*  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
and  always  followed  up  bis  own  shipments.  He  is  one 
<*ut  of  thousands  who  personally  know  their  commis¬ 
sion  man  and  can  follow  up  their  shipments.  If  lie 
was  forced  to  do  as  all  small  shippers  do.  he  Would 
probably  have  the  same  feeling  as  others  do,  that  all 
commission  men  an*  not  honest,  for  when  we  get  wrong 
treatment  continually  we  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  draw  the  line  other  than  above. 

While  at  Ibis  meeting  the  writer  found  to  his  sat¬ 
isfaction  who  the  demand  was  for  the  milk  shipped  to 
Greater  New  York.  The  seven  or  more  millions  of 
people  are  not  the  demand  as  I  supposed.  They  are 
only  consumers,  while  four  or  five  men  combined  as 
milk  companies  are  the  real  “demand.”  If  this  is  the 
demand  I  am  satisfied  farmers  are  getting  more  for 
milk  than  is  in  keeping  with  this  condition  and  the 
consumer  is  not  paying  what  he  could  be  compelled  to 
pay.  .lust  think  what  a  monopoly  this  small  body  of 
men  have  on  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  important,  and  to  think  bow  rea¬ 
sonable  they  are  with  this  power  of  control.  They  are 
very  good  conscientious  men  or  gifted  in  their  business 
sense  to  know  just  when  to  loosen  the  strangle-hohl. 
How  punctual  the  inspectors  have  been  t<>  visit  our 
dairies  each  month  to  recommend  and  devise  ways  of 
earning  their  salary  until  about  four  mouths  ago,  when 
some  true  competition  came  into  this  section  !  Since 
that  ti,me  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
inspector  on  our  farms.  Perhaps  the  severity  of  the 
weather  is  the  cause.  But  the  milk  from  this  new 
station  goes  to  the  Boston  market.  Now  the  conun¬ 
drum  that  i  would  like  answered  is  wluit  relation  was 
the  speaker  to  the  commission  men,  the  funner,  and  the 
state  he  represents?  eamd  0.  woodnutt. 

Columbia  Co.,  New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  has  the  milk  situation  well 
sized  up.  The  farmers  certainly  represent  “supply” 
while  the  few  men  who  control  the  milk  market  surely 


stand  for  “demand.”  The  people  who  actually  buy  the 
milk,  and  pay  for  it.  take  what  Comes  to  them  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price.  As  for  that  speak¬ 
er,  he  seems  to  lie  a  fair  specimen  of  the  instructors 
who  are  being  employed  at  public  expense  to  tell  ouj* 
farmers  what  to  do.  Most  of  them  seem  to  know  two 
things,  "two  blades  of  grass”  and  “demand  and  supply.” 
They  talk  as  if  the  actual  consumers  represented  the 
“demand”  when  in  reality,  in  all  our  large  markets,  tin* 
dealers  and  handlers  regulate  prices  and  “demand.” 
The  auction  market  and  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  offers  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  yet  advanced.  Of  course  there  are  mistakes  in 
organizing  every  new  plan.  The  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  first  of  its  k'nil,  and  has  been  forced 
to  emiure  the  fiercest  opposition  and  the  meanest  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  first.  Men  like  the  speaker  referred  to  are 
the  worst  enemies  such  as  enterprise  can  have,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  State  and  the  great 
forces  of  agricultural  education.  They  may  pretend 
to  be  “neutral”  but  they  are  really  opposed  to  mar¬ 
keting  reform  that  amounts  to  anything.  If  they  know 
anything  at  all  they  must  understand  that  nothing 
outside  of  a  hard  r:ul  open  battle  can  ever  increase 
the  size  of  the  35-ccnt  dollar.  They  may  be  able, 
through  influence  or  superior  facilities,  to  sell  their 
own  produce  to  good  advantage  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  farmers  cannot  follow  them  and  must  have  market¬ 
ing  reform.  The  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  all  is 
the  inability  of  these  stand  pat  “safe  and  sane”  instruc 
tors  to  size  up  accurately  the  true  feeling  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  It  cannot  he  stupidity,  for  these  men 
are  intelligent  and  quick  to  grasp  the  ordinary  sit¬ 
uation.  They  have  no  superior  at.  conducting  the  usual 
“institutes.”  AYhv  then  do  they  oppose  the  clearly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  farmers  who  come  to  hear 
them  and  get.  on  the  side  of  the  interests  who  intend 
to  prevent  any  closer  relations  between  producer  and 
the  true  consumer?  In  answer  we  ask  if  you  ever 
heard  of  one  of  these  State  agricultural  employes  who 
ever  seriously  antagonized  the  railroads,  the  commis¬ 
sion  men  and  handlers  or  any  powerful  interest  which 
mbs  or  takes  advantage  of  farmers?  If  you  know  of 
any  such  person  tell  us  if  he  held  his  office.  Now  we 
want  to  he  absolutely  fair  to  all  these  men  who  are 
drawing  money  from  the  State  in  return  for  educating 
or  defending  our  farmers,  but  we  intend  to  classify 
them  if  possible,  and  let  farmers  see  just  where  they 
Stand.  To  begin  with  we  advise  farmers  to  get  up  in 
public  meetings,  as  Air.  Woodnut  did,  and  put  the 
speakers  on  record. 


Milk  Producers  Hunting  Facts 

Tin*  whole  subject  of  milk  transportation  will 
be  gone  over  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  at  Boston 
which  began  Feb.  24  before  the  Interstate  (  ommeree 
Commission.  The  attempt  will  bo  made  to  have  at 
least  one  bearing  in  each  of  the  New  England  States,  in 
order  that  the  producers  may  he  more  closely  repre¬ 
sented,  The  first  part  of  the  hearing  has  to  do  with 
the  attempt  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  what  amounts 
to  higher  rates  for  milk.  Tin*  second  part  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  will  take  up  the  whole  subject  of  proposed  changes 
in  methods  of  shipments,  including  tbe  use  of  the  so- 
called  leased  ears,  that  is  to  Say.  ears  limited  t< >  the 
use  of  the  milk  contractors  or  others  who  hire  them, 
or  inert*  extended  use  of  the  “open”  cars,  as  required 
by  tin*  Massachusetts  law.  according  to  which  milk 
cars  iu  that  State  arc  open  to  shipment  for  anybody 
who  has  a  can  or  move. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  hearing  were  taken  up  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  which  handles  the  great 
hulk  of  the  Boston  milk.  The  road’s  agent,  Henry  L. 
Hail,  explained  at  great  length,  route  by  route,  the 
different  kinds  of  ears  and  service  existing  throughout 
the  territory.  The  lawyer  for  the  Commission  asked 
questions  suggesting  that  the  road  might  be  asked  to 
cut  expenses  by  carrying  milk  and  baggage  in  one  ear. 
'The  road’s  agent  contended  tin*  plan  would  not  work, 
because  milk  routes  and  baggage  routes  were  not  tbe 
saiin*.  and  because  the  train  agent  could  not  attend 
to  both  the  milk  and  baggage  without  causing  too  much 
delay. 

While  the  railroad  was  showing  the  general  condi¬ 
tions,  the  delegates  representing  the  producers  and  con¬ 
tractors  were  either  patiently  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
be  heard  or  talking  over  the  situation  among  them¬ 
selves.  Interests,  even  among  the  producers,  are  by  no 
means  alike.  While,  on  the  principle  that  it  will  all 
come  out  of  tin*  farmers  at  last,  all  are  opposed  to  an 
advance  in  rates,  there  is  disagreement  as  to  methods. 
Massachusetts  shippers  have  had  the  Saunders  net  for 
some  years,  which  means  the  open-ear  system  and  the 
same  rate  per  can  as  per  carload  in  proportion ;  this 
means  a  higher  rate  per  carload  than  in  the  other 
States  where  there  is  no  such  law,  and  most  of  the 
milk  is  shipped  in  cars  leased  by  the  year  by  con¬ 
tractors.  The  rental  of  these  ears  is  limited  to  $18,000. 
This  limit  is  reached  by  the  regular  rates  at  about  100 
miles  from  Boston,  so  that-  after  100  miles  the  cost 
does  not  increase,  although  some  of  the  cars  travel  300 
miles,  from  up  through  Maine  and  across  the  Cana¬ 
dian  boundary.  It  is  plain  that  this  system  encour¬ 
ages  contractors  to  go  a  long  distance  from  Boston 
to  get  thei.r  milk,  because  supply  is  abundant  and  prices 
low  in  the  distant  sections.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
contractors  and  many  of  the  Maine  producers  and  those 
in  other  of  the  more  distant  shipping  sections  favor¬ 
ing  the  leased  car  system.  The  Maine  shippers  are  also 
favored  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  milk  and  cream 
comes  down  on  freight  trains  at  reduced  rates.  The 
proposed  advance  by  the  railroad  would  mean  a  big 
increase  i.n  rates  for  both  milk  and  cream.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  carload  from  one  Maine  shipping  station  now 
going  to  Boston  for  $37  would  cost  $(>4.90  if  load**d 
with  milk  and  $00  if  loaded  with  cream,  so  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  tile  Maine  shippers  is  in  favor  of  the  present 
rates  and  methods  for  the  most  part,  as  they  believe 
higher  rates  of  freight  would  lower  the  market  price 
of  their  milk.  The  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  ship¬ 
pers  seem  to  he  divided,  somewhat;  part  favoring  the 
leased  ears  and  part  favoring  the  open-car  system,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  its  practical  effect  would  he  to  in¬ 
crease  comnet’l'nn.  On  small  lines,  there  is  sometimes 


not  enough  milk  to  encourage  a  second  contract  *  to 
start  a  car,  but  with  the  open  car  pi  cm  anyone  could 
ship  mil k  to  Boston  if  he  could  find  a  buyer.  The 
Massachusetts  shippers  seem  more  inclined  to  favor  the 
open-car  plan  and  they  argue  that  if  adopted  through¬ 
out  New  Englaud  with  rates  according  to  distance 
there  would  be  less  Hooding  of  the  Boston  market  with 
milk  from  the  distant  shipping  sections.  The  railroad 
itself  claims  to  have  no  preference,  but  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  adapt,  itself  to  Whatever  decision  is  made  by  the 
Commission.  These  hearings  are  of  importance  to 
shippers  everywhere  because,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  a  member  of  tin*  Commission,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  questions  are  coming  up  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  hearings  are  likely  soon  to  be  held  at  New 
York  and  other  cities  regarding  the  rates  and  systems 
to  be  enforced  in  the  respective  milk  shipping  sections. 

G.  n.  F. 


A  Sure  Enough  35-Cent  Dollar 

In  Ora  Lee,  Jr.’s  answer  to  8.  8.  B..  page  IS4,  he 
says:  “I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  grower  gets  for 
those  beans  that  are  ‘shipped  in’.”  I  think  I  can  throw 
a  little  light  on  it  for  him.  Season  of  1015  I  sowed 
quite  a  crop  of  wax  beans  (Davis’  and  Dodson).  On 
account  of  heavy  rains  I  was  unable  to  pick  them  when 
they  were  fit,  as  ground  was  so  wet  it  was  impossib'e 
to  get  them :  also  there  was  no  market  for  them.  I 
let  them  ripen  and  this  A  Yin  ter  thraslnd  out  quite  a 
heap  of  dry  beans,  which  by  some  “freak  of  soil”  re¬ 
mained  bright,  while  pea  beans  alongside  rusted  badly. 
When  the  seed  catalogues  began  to  arrive  I  thought  I 
had  some  money  in  those  beans,  ns  they  all  advertised 
crop  as  shortest  on  record  and  quote  prices  on  average' 
of  814  a  bushel.  I  took  sample  to  a  couple  of  seed 
stores  in  Ithaca  and  compared  them  with  their  seed, 
and  mine  was  certainly  as  bright  as  or  brighter  than 
theirs.  They  were  in  the  market  for  some  beans 
(wax),  and  offered  me  $4.50  a  bushel  for  them.  When 
1  laughed  they  told  me  “I  didn't  know  when  I  was 
offered  a  good  price.”  I  then  sent  samples  to  a  Cort¬ 
land  seed  house,  from  whom  I  had  purchased  the  seed, 
and  asked  for  a  price  on  them  f.o.b.  Ithaca.  As  they 
advertised  their  crop  as  a  failure  1  in  my  iunueenee 
expected  a  fair  price  and  when  I  received  the  enclosed 
offer  I  was  not  “innocent”  any  longer  hut  knew  for  a 
certainty  the  25-cent  dollar  was  not  a  myth.  I  think 
this  will  help  Mr.  Lee  and  la*  needn’t  remain  in  doubt 
any  longer.  It  lias  helped  me.  AY<>  live  to  learn. 

Tompkins  Co,,  N.  Y.  s.  s.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  correspondence  shows  that  the  seed 
house  quoted  beans  rt  45  cents  a  peek  or  $14.40  per 
bushel.  They  offered  c’5  which  is  as  we  figure  it  a  34. S- 
ceut.  dollar!  Here  is  one  man  at  least  who  believes 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  35-eenl  dollar. 


New  York  State  News 

AGRICULTURAL  MEASURES.— A  grist  of  hills  in 
the  farmer's  interests  I?)  have  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature.  Among  them  is  one  to  change 
the  term  “imitation  butter”  in  the  agricultural  law  to 
“any  oleaginous  substance  in  Imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.”  Also  the  words  “of  any  shade  of  yellow” 
are  employed  in  the  description  <>t'  “natural  buttej.” 
Then  we  also  find  this  interesting  statement  that  will 
carry  so  much  of  meaning  to  the  average  farmer:  “For 
the  purposes  of  this  act  oleomargarine  shall  he  deemed 
to  be  in  such  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  of  any 
shade  of  yellow,  if  the  diffuse  reflecting  power  for  light 
of  wave  length  433  micro-millimeters  is  less  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  diffuse  reflecting  power  for  light  of 
wave  length  578  micro-millimeters,  the  temperature  of 
sample  being  70  to  80  degrees  Falir.”  In  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law  the  term  “farm  produce”  i.s  made  to  include 
live  stock  according  to  a  proposed  amendment. 

Tn  regard  to  canned  goods  it  is  proposed  that  “all 
goods  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  unsold 
to  the  consumer  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date 
printed  on  the  label  thereof,  shall  he  returned  to  the 
packer  or  manufacturer  of  such  goods  and  he  shall 
deliver  new  goods  of  equal  quality  and  quantity  in  ex¬ 
change  for  such  returned  goods.”  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  day,  month  and  year  when  packed  shall  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  label.  Another  bill  prohibits  persons 
from  bringing  to  any  butter  factory,  to  he  manufactured 
into  hotter,  any  milk  “which  shall  not  have  been  pas¬ 
teurized  and  properly  tested  and  certified  iu  the  man¬ 
ner  provided  by  law.”  and  no  one  can  manufacture  into 
hut  tor  any  milk  that  is  not  pasteurized.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  offense.  Much  new  matter  has 
been  inserted  in  a  proposed  change  in  the  law  relative 
to  vinegar  and  we  advise  those  interested  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  to  look  it  up.  It.  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce 
here. 

A  new  section  is  proposed  for  the  law  relating  to 
commission  merchants  and  to  define  certain  terms  used 
in  the  law.  The  term  “commission  merchant”  is  made 
to  include  every  person,  firm,  exchange,  association  and 
corporation  licensed  under  this  article  to  receive,  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  on  commission  within  this  State  any 
kind  of  farm  produce  that  is  to  be  resold.  But  the  ar¬ 
ticle  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  farm  produce  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  by  duly  licensed  and  bonded  auctioneer, 
acting  as  the  agent  of  another  to  whom  such  farm  pro¬ 
duce  shall  have  been  consigned,  nor  does  it  apply  to 
Seeds  sold  at  retail.  The  term  “farm  produce"  is  made 
to  include  live  stock.  j.  w.  n. 

AGRICULTURAL  HEARINGS. — The  Agricultural 
committee  of  the  Assembly  will  have  a  public  hearing 
«  u  Assemblyman  Martin’s  bill.  No.  200.  March  7th. 
This  bill  confers  on  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
the  additional  power  of  investigating  to  ascertain  the 
prices  paid  and  received  for  milk  by  any  persons  hold¬ 
ing  or  applying  for  a  license  to  purchase  lailk  for  ship¬ 
ment;  also  the  Commissioner  i.s  authorized  to  decline  to 
issue  a  license  when  satisfied  that  the  price  paid  or 
received  for  milk  is  less  or  greater  than  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  said  mi, Ik ;  also  the  purchasers  of  milk  for 
shipment  are  required  to  post  in  a  conspicuous  place 
the  prices  received  for  milk,  where  now  they  are  only 
compelled  to  post  a  schedule  of  prices  paid. 

March  8th  the  committee  will  give  a  hearing  on  As¬ 
semblyman  Olmec's  bill.  No.  51(5,  repealing  the  apple- 
packing  law.  The  committee  decided  not  to  report  out 
Assemblyman  Oil  see’s  bill.  No.  -17.  compelling  com¬ 
mission  merchants  to  keep  a  record  of  purchasers’ 
names. 

Assemblyman  AVidder’s  bills  requiting  the  pasteuri¬ 
zation  by  factories  of  skimmed  nrlk  and  \  hey  returned 
or  sold  to  farmers,  and  for  a  physical  inspection  of  the 
bovine  herds  of  the  State  will  also  have  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  <>n  March  8th. 

The  committee  voted  adversely  on  the  Ecrtig  bill,  No. 
20,  requiring  registration  by  manufacturers  with  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  statements  concerning  con¬ 
tents  of  foods  and  drinks  put  out  by  them.  c. 
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||  WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Trailing  Arbutus 

I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine  trees 
made 

Against  the  bitter  east  wind  their  barri¬ 
cade, 

And  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  natural  dell. 
The  trailing  Spring  (lowers  tinted  like  a 
shell 

Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 

As  pausing  o’er  the  lonely  (lower  T  bent. 
I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and 
pent. 

Which  yet  find  room. 

Tbr  Otigh  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and 
decay. 

To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day 
And  make  the  sad  earth  hanpier  for 

their  bloom.  — Whittier. 

* 

Some  pretty  pillow  cases  had  the  or¬ 
dinary  hem  scalloped  at  the  edge;  that  is. 
the  hem  was  turned  as  usual,  but  instead 
of  being  straight  the  raw  edge  was  cut 
ill  scallops.  These  scallops  had  the  edge 
neatly  turned  under,  and  were  then 
hemmed  by  hand,  the  scallop  showing 
through  to  the  right  side  and  making  a 
pretty  finish.  If  the  scallops  are  out¬ 
lined  on  the  right  side  with  feathcr-st'.teh- 
ing  of  mercerized  (loss  (lie  effect  is  very 
good,  and  there  is  nothing  about  this 

trimming  to  give  way  in  laundering. 

£ 

In  selecting  annuals  for  the  flower 
garden  the  Salpiglossis  should  not  be 
omitted;  those  who  have  not  already  tried 
it  will  find  it  a  new  source  of  pleasure. 
The  flower  is  suggestive  in  shape  of  the 
Petunia,  but  the  coloring  is  much  more 
gorgeous,  being  veined  and  marked  with 
contrasting  color,  yellow,  carmine,  crim¬ 
son,  purple  and  almost  blue.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  indoors  in  March,  or  outside 
after  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  Snlpi- 
glossis  likes  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil.  The 
plant  came  originally  from  Chile,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  plant  breeders. 
It  is  excellent  for  cutting.  Some  of  those 
vve  grew  last  year  showed  a  veining  of 
■velvety  crimson  upon  a  sulphur  yellow 
ground  very  closely  resembling  in  color 
combination  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
Philippine  orchids,  Vanda  Samleriana. 
The  first  specimen  of  this  Vanda,  brought 
into  the  Uni  led  Slates  by  way  of  England 
nntny  years'  ago.  cost  its  purchaser,  a 
wealthy  New  York  woman,  about  S; 1.000. 
but  a  real  garden  lover  may  get  as  much 
beauty,  and  certainly  as  much  pleasure, 
from  a  10-eont  packet  of  Salpiglossis. 


Mother’s  Garden 

The  making  of  a  garden  does  not  of 
necessity  take  much  time,  nor  need  it  he 
hard  work.  Anything  you  plant  will 
require  some  attention,  yet  by  a  discrim¬ 
inating  selection  you  can  surround  your¬ 
self  with  blossoms  from  Spring  till  frost 
with  very  slight  trouble.  If  you  are 
really  so  busy  that  the  care  of  a  garden 
would  he  a  burden,  don't  give  up  the  idea 
and  allow  your  home  to  have  that  cold 
and  uninhabited  appearance  which  is  in¬ 
evitable  where  there  is  no  color.  Nature 
is  a.  kindly  mother,  and  has  fashioned 
some  of  her  bloom  children  for  such  as 
you;  sturdy  little  friends  they  are,  who 
will  come  ui>  year  after  year  for  you  and 
still  require  little  effort  on  your  part. 

Preparation  of  soil  sounds  rather  for¬ 
midable,  but  it  need  not  bo  so;  it  merely 
means  that,  before  seeds  are  planted  the 
ground  should  he  freed  from  weeds  and 
turned  over,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  tiie  tender  rootlets  to 
grow  without  obstruction.  Of  course, 
those  fortunate  souls  who  live  in  the 
country  have  plenty  of  fertilizer  in  their 
barnyards,  or  from  the  leaf  mold  of  the 
wood?.  If  the  ground  you  are  planning  to 
use  has  been  under  cultivation  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  a  top-dressing  of  either  will 
he  of  great  benefit  to  it.  Put  this  on  as 
early  as  possible — in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  then,  when 
you  come  to  turning  over  the  soil,  dig  this 
under.  Then  you  are  ready  to  plant  the 
seeds.  Here  follow  a  few  of  these  which 
never  fail  to  bring  results  and  require 
little  c-are. 

Perhaps  the  best  friend  a  busy  gardener 
(or,  rather,  a  gardener  busy  with  other 
affairs)  can  have,  is  the  Nicotiana,  or 
tuberose-flowered  tobacco  plant.  Buy  a 
5-ceut  package  of  seed  and  you  are  as¬ 


sured  bloom  and  perfume  for  life.  The 
seed  will  germinate  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  renew  itself  unfailingly  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  pick 
the  blossoms,  though  this  surely  is  a 
pleasant  task;  the  plants  will  actually 
take  care  of  themselves  and  bloom  from 
early  .Tune  till  frost.  Nicotiana  may 
never  be  called  a  fair  weather  friend,  for 
its  blossoms  open  at  night  and  on  dark 


Nicotiana,  Poppies  and  Stocks 


days,  while  its  perfume  is  strongest  when 
t lie  day  is  gray.  It  is  always  more  ef¬ 
fective  to  grow  this  flower  in  mass,  and 
as  the  garden  we  are  planning  is  to  have 
a  very  few  varieties  we  can  give  our¬ 
selves  the  luxury  of  a  quantity  of  each — 
one  way  in  which  the  garden  of  few 
spee'es  often  excels  that  of  many. 


F  >o  you  know  'the  (’Iconic,  or  spider 


A  Fine  Show  of  Petunias 


plant V  It  costs  hut  a  few  cents  a  pack¬ 
age  and  once  planted  is  a  friend  for  life, 
appearing  as  regularly  as  the- Spring  it¬ 
self,  and  only  needing  a  little  thinning 
out  of  the  seedlings  to  be  a  joy  forever. 
The  blossom  is  two  shades  of  lilac  pink. 
If  you  are  planting  it  near  Nicotiana  it 
should  go  to  the  buck— for  it  grows  a  hit 


A  Riot  of  Asters 


higher.  It  is  a  week  or  two  later  in 
coming  into  bloom,  but  continues  till 
frost.  A  combination  of  (’leome  and  Nic- 
otiann.  cut  and  arranged  in  a  glass  bowl, 
is  charming. 

Another  annual  which  is  easy  to  grow 
is  tlu*  Shirley  poppy,  single  or  double, 
which  blooms  in  great  abundance  in  late 
Spring.  The  seeds  will  sow  themselves 
from  year  to  year;  however.- you  will  got1 


a  longer  succession  of  bloom  if  you  take 
tin?  seed  yourself  and  plant  it  weekly  for 
about  eight  times,  beginning  as  soon  as 
frost  is  unt.  of  the  ground.  This  is  quite 
unnecessary  if  you  do  not  care  to  give  the 
time.  While  the  seed  itself  is  strong  and 
will  almost  always  germinate,  the  plants 
are  frail  and  will  not  bear  transplanting. 
No  individual  plant  will  throw  many 
blossoms,  so  give  yourself  plenty  of 
plants.  Get  a  package  of  both  single  and 
double  seeds — they  are  usually  10  cents — 
and  as  far  as  poppies  are  concerned  you 
are  made  forever. 

To  omit  our  faithful  friend,  the  mari¬ 
gold,  even  in  the  smallest  garden,  would 
be  rank  ingratitude.  lie  is  a  great  drivor- 
awa.v  of  the  blues,  with  his  cheery  little 
face,  which  is  smiling  and  shiny  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  He  comes  of  hardy 
stock  and  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot 
will  brave  a  few  days  of  frost  in  order  to 
greet  us  with  his  bright  morning  smile 
and  color  of  the  rising  sun.  But  he  may 
not  be  trusted  for  self-seeding,  as  the 
other  flowers  we  have  considered ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  seeds  are  easy  to  gather  and  may¬ 
be  sown  early  in  the  Spring.  They 
germinate  quickly  and  the  seedlings  are 
sturdy  .little  fellows,  needing  practically 
no  attention.  Of  course,  if  the  season  is 
a  dry  one,  all  seedlings  should  be  watered 
occasionally. 

The  Calendula,  or  pot  marigold,  equals 
other  marigolds  in  hardiness  and  profu¬ 
sion  of  blossoms.  It  is  a  rank  grower  if 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich.  But  the  flow¬ 
ers  must  lie  picked  regularly,  else  the 
plant  will  become  discouraged  and  refuse 
to  blossom  at  all.  Though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  better  to  gather  the  seeds 
each  Fall.  Then  we  must  not  forget  the 
sunflower,  which  was  so  popular  with  our 
grandmothers.  The  large  common  variety 
is  perhaps  too  rank  a  grower  for  the  gar¬ 
den  plot,  and  looks  best  when  grouped  to 
hide  some  unsightly  building.  There  is 
a  dwarf,  however,  which  is  equally  hardy 
and  will  grow  with  almost  no  attention  at 
all.  If  you  are  fond  of  birds  you  should 
not  he  without  this  (lower,  for  the 
seeds  are  wonderfully  popular  with  the 
feathered  host,  and  one  is  often  rewarded 
for  growing  the  plant  by  the  sight  of  some 
rare  bird  which  has  paid  the  garden  a 
visit  merely  for  a  taste  of  this  delicacy. 

Salvia  is  a  splendid  plant  to  grow  near 
the  vivid  yellows  of  the  marigold  and 
Calendula.  Its  brilliant  scarlet  Comes 


Genhfhis  new  book 

Plan  cheery  rooms 


Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
most  helpful  book  for  the  decorating  and 
beautifying  of  the  home.  "The  Farm¬ 
house  Out-ide  and  Inside" has  18  color 
plates  of  rooms  and  houses,  showing  the 
actual  effects  seen  red  with  Lowe  Brothers 
finishes.  Fort  bo  walls  and  ceilings  noth¬ 
ing  else  equals 

Hii’li  Standard 


Sold  ready  to  apply.  Far  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  than  wall  paper  or  kalso- 
mino.  Doesn’t  rub  off,  or  fade.  Noteasily 
marred  or  scratched,  Washes  like  new. 
Stays  beautiful  for  years. 

Write  today  for  the  book,  and  when  you 
write  ask  the  nameof  yournearest  dealer 
in  Lowe  Brothers  paints,  varnishes,  stains 
and  enamels. 

Uhe  Cowq  Brothers  Company 

510  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  Yurk  Jpi-hoj  Gly  Miicuirn  Kansas  City 
31  .mu 'iipolib  Lowe  JlritilMTH,  Lid. ,  Toronto*  Camilla 


BUY  10  lbs.  COFFEE 
DIRECT  FROM 
ROASTERS.  SAVELI— 


is 


your 
guest 
'are  to  j&u 

bH  WHAT, 

perfect] 

C0FFEI 


Send  $2.00  for  9  lbs. 
choice  30c  coffee,  also  1 
lb.  Superior  Guest  coffee, 
40c  grade.  ‘Delivered 

Free  by  parcel  post.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not 
delighted.  This  ad  wouldn't  be 
here  if  we  weren’t  responsible. 
Buy  today-  you  run  no  risk. 

SCHORN  &  BROWER,  Coffee  Importers 
550  West  -With  St..  New  York 


Now  Everybody  Serves  Them. 

Thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers  sent  last  month  for  the  new  Jell-0 
Book  and  are  now  enjoying  the  choice 
desserts  described  in  it. 

For  10  cents  a  big  Jell-O  dessert  may 
be  made  in  any  one  of  seven  different  fla¬ 
vors,  and  these  Jell-O  dishes  are  the  most 
delicious,  the  daintiest  and  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  that  can  be  made  at  any  price.  They 
are  the  favorites  in  city  homes  generally, 
and  now  that  the  stores  everywhere  sell 


are  becoming  even  more  popular  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

You  do  not  have  to  coolc  to  make  a  Jell-0 
dessert.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  powder  in  boiling  water  and  let 
it  cool. 

The  seven  different  flavors  in  which 
Jell-O  is  made  are:  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Orange,  Lemon,  Cherry,  Beach, 
Chocolate.  Each  10  cents  at  any  gro¬ 
cer's  or  any  genera]  store. 

A  beautiful  new  Jell-O  Book  telling  of  a 
young  bride's  housekeeping  experiences  has 
just  been  issued.  li 
lias  splendid  pictures 
in  colors  and  will  in 
teresi  every  woman, 
it  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  if  you  will  send 
us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  independent  hollow-wire  lighting  sys- 
l.'iuu  for  Uomiitf,  ntoro9,  etc  :  tilon  complete 
Unit  of  lantern*  and  portable  and  street 
lamp*,  Ukii  r. ftninon  gs*5>-llne. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

Ac  most  improved,  kiuipIeNt  utid  safest  of 
nil.  Bmh?  .mb |  chrnpoHf,  illumination  known. 
Shad  h<  lenr,  eoit.  bright,  white  light  of  high 
c*ndle  power,  in  TJy  (huinintcod  llandy 
demon stmtlon  outfit.  Unr  Agancy  Pro¬ 
position  cannot  bo  bent.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  quick  for  Caialoo  and  Terms . 
Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co..  632  So.  Main  St.,  Akron.  O. 


L  Gasotino  Traction 


It  5s  the  worlds  gr 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traction  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


THE  HANDY  MAN 
ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 


U  U 


Rewards 


PR  ACT1  CAL  and 
handsome,  em- 
bracingsome300 
articles  are  given  for 
securing  subscriptions 
to  Tlhe  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Postal  to 
Department  “M” 

£3 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

m  .  ■  r 
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late  in  the  season,  just  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  remains  till  frost. 

Bachelors’  buttons,  or  ragged  sailors, 
as  they  are  often  called,  will  add  a  va¬ 
riety  of  color  to  your  garden.  It  is  a 
popular  blossom  with  our  industrious 
little  neighbors,  the  bees,  and  they,  by  the 
process  of  cross-fertilization,  are  directly 
responsible  for  its  riot  of  color.  To  be 
a  complete  success  this  flower  requires  a 
little  more  attention  than  those  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  not  delicate,  but  its 
blossoms  must  lie  picked  every  day  if 
bloom  is  to  continue  and  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows  should  be  carefully  enriched  or 
the  (lowers  will  be  small  in  size. 

Another  plant,  which  blooms  freely — 
and  in  this  case  picking  is  unnecessary — • 
is  the  PetuiV’a.  It  is  an  excellent  flower 
for  brightening  a  dull  corner  and  seems 
to  grow  fairly  well  i,n  the  shade,  though 
of  course  it  blossoms  more  freely  when 
planted  where  the  sun  reaches  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  white  blos¬ 
soms  are  exquisite  in  the  moonlight,  while 
the  great  variety  of  color  in  the  varie¬ 
gated  kinds  makes  them  most  interesting. 
A  package  of  mixed  seeds  holds  a  verit¬ 
able  artist’s  palette  of  color.  The  plants 
grow  slowly,  and  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  the  seeds  in  a  box  i.n 
the  house  and  early  in  the  Spring  trans¬ 
ferring  the  seedlings  to  the  open  when 
the  season  for  outdoor  things  comes. 
Still  this  is  not  essential ;  it  merely  in¬ 
sures  earlier  bloom. 

Sometimes  it  seems,  if  one  were  obliged 
to  choose  one  flower  from  Mother  Na¬ 
ture’s  horn-of-plenty,  that  it  should  la*  the 
nasturtium — there  is  such  an  interesting 
variety  in  this  one  pin  lit.  It  comes  in 
two  forms,  dwarf  and  giant,  and  both  are 
to  he  recommended.  The  giant  looks  par¬ 
ticularly  well  running  over  stone  fences. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pick  the  blossoms 
to  get  continued  bloom,  but,  strangely 
i  nough.  you  will  get  stronger  plants  and 
larger  flowers  if  yon  pick  about,  half  of 
the  leaves;  those  often  grow  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  s:ze  and  unless  they  are  properly 
restricted  literally  overshadow  the  bloom. 
Bevel  in  your  nasturtiums  during  the  hot 
months,  for  they  will  he  the  first  flowers 
in  your  garden  to  feel  the  touch  of  Jack 
Frost. 

Sweet  William,  too,  is  easy  to  grow  and 
has  a  great  variety  of  color  combinations. 
It  is  much  more  effective  when  planted  in 
clumps.  It  belongs  to  the  class  called 
biennials,  wliicb  do  not  flower  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  season,  and  then  die.  This  waiting 
for  the  ldoom-t:.nie  is  an  annoyance  to  the 
impatient  gardener,  but  in  tbe  case  of 
Sweet  WiU'am  is  really  worth  while. 

We  will  put  only  two  perennials  in  the 
garden  tins  first  year.  Begin  with  the 
Coreopsis,  a  kind  of  yellow  daisy,  which 
blossoms  abundantly  from  early  Spr'ng 
till  late  Fall.  Tbe  flowers  must  be  p’cked 
constantly,  else  tbe  plant  wi.ll  stop  blos¬ 
soming  entirely.  As  you  have  probably 
noticed  by  this  time,  this  is  more  or  less 
true  of  all  plants.  Of  course,  yon  must 
understand  that  a  perennial,  when  grown 
from  seed,  does  not  blossom  tbe  first  year; 
this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  first  season  it  conies  up  from  the 
root  and  requires  no  attention  whatever 
as  to  seeds.  Another  perennial  which  has 
a  charming  flower  and  yet  is  quite  hardy 
as  to  roots  is  the  columbine.  This  comes 
in  a  variety  of  colors  and  adds  much  to 
the  grace  of  the  garden  by  its  pretty  nod¬ 
ding  beads.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
blossom  the  season  through :  its  heavy 
bloom  comes  in  June — yet  it  is  well  worth 
the  space  you  may  give  it. 

After  you  once  get  your  flower  patch 
started  you  will  want  to  add  new  varie¬ 
ties;  Ill's  is  natural  and  altogether  as  it 
should  be;  for  no  gardener  worthy  of  the 
r.ame.  not  even  an  amateur  gardener,  is 
contented  without  experimenting  for  him¬ 
self.  Then.  too.  you  will  find  that  the 
children  will  take  a  greater  interest  each 
season  in  your  experiment  and  that  you 
may  count  more  and  more  on  their  help, 
until,  surprisingly  soon,  you  will  find  that 
the  making  of  a  flower  garden  has  ceased 
to  bo  an  experiment  and  become  a  de¬ 
lightful  reality,  mbs.  w.  qtjackenbtjsii. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

An  elaborate  Spring  suit  of  dark  blue 
serge  had  a  braided  F.tmi  jacket  trimmed 
with  metal  ball  buttons  in  military  effect. 
The  skirt  was  panelled  wit  ft  boxed  sec¬ 


tions  of  narrow  pleats.  The  little  coat 
had  :t  vestoo  and  collar  of  black  and  white 
checked  silk,  and  there  was  a  little  sash 
of  the  same.  There  are  many  very  trim 
and  sensible  Spring  suits  of  serge  or  tweed, 
cut  on  Norfolk  lines,  and  these  are  not 
only  very  smart,  but  they  do  not  go  out 
of  style  as  the  more  elaborate  suits  do. 

A  very  pretty  style  of  blouse  is  crepe  de 
chine  having  a  rolled  collar  edged  with 

MtiiimiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitHiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiMiHiiiHmmiiMtiimmiimimMimiiHtiiiitiiitiiirtff 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents 


8783 — One-Piece  Dress  for  misses  and1  small 
women,  lii  nnrl  is  years.  Willi  or  without  Yoke 
and  Trimming  Straps  on  Blouse,  with  Collar 
that  eatt  lie  worn  open  or  closed. 

8802 — Gown  With  Over  Bodice,  34  to  42  hast. 

8869 — Middy  Blouse  tor  misses  and  small 
women.  10  mid  IS  years.  With  collar  that  can 
lie  worli  open  nr  closed,  with  or  without  Belt 
and  Laced  Sides.  I 

8628 — Two  or  Three-Piece  Skirt  for  misses 
mid  small  women.  Id  and  IS  years.  With  Em¬ 
pire.  Medium,  High  of  Natural  Waist  Line,  \ . i tli 
or  without  Band  at  Lower  Edge, 

8626 — One-Piece  Drer.s  for  misses  and  small 
women,  lit  and  IS  years.  With  or  without 
Trimming  Portions. 

8712 — Gown  With  Dropped  Shoulders,  34  to  42 
bust. 


i'.ccordion-pleated  ruffles.  Tbe  front  i  and 
:;nd  cuffs  were  also  finished  with  ruffles, 
7 ’.is  was  seen  in  a  variety  of  colors  for 
$2  SO. 

Salad  cruets  follow  in  general  style 
I  he  old-fashii  tied  cruet-stand,  with  its 
stilt  and  pepper  shakers  and  bottles  for 
oil  and  vinegar;  the  holder  is  low,  the 
bottles  standing  in  i,t  instead  of  slipping 
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Embroidery  Designs 


No.  925  is  a  design  for  embroidering  pillow 
case  in  cuvc.npe  style.  The  scalloped  edges  are 
to  be  padded  and  buttonholed.  The  ribbon  is  to 
he  worked  solldl,'  or  in  outline  stitch.  The 
leaves,  llowcfs  mid  dots  uni>  he  worked’  either 
solidly  or  us  eyelets.  The  stems  are  to  he  out¬ 
lined.  Any  iuiti  I  can  he  used.  To  make  the 
disc  cut  a  strip  th’rl.. -out-  inches  wide  by  sixty- 
one  inches  long,  fold  to  form  a  llap  sixteen 
inches  deep  with  a  case  twenty  two  and  one- 
half  Inches  in  depth.  Transfer  the  design  mid 
work  1  lie  scallops  at  the  sides  of  the  ease 
through  the  two  thicknesses.  Price  of  transfer 
pattern  10  cents. 

. . . 


into  a  rttek  as  in  the  high  and  generally 
ugly  cruets  of  about  30  years  ago.  Such 
cruets  are  not  usually  put  on  when  the 
table  is  set,  but  handed  with  salad  that 
is  served  without  dressing.  There  are 
pretty  styles  in  plated  cruets  from 
$1.40  up. 


$4,000,000.00 


Farming 

Facts 


Yours 


Information  about  practical  farming  that  cost  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  $4,000,000  and  more  than  ten  years  to  collect — the  work  of  hun-  \ 
dreds  of  experts— the  best  methods  of  farming  for  profit — the  expe-  ■ 
rienec  of  America’s  most  successful  agriculturists — every  fact  worth 
knowing  about  agriculture — positive  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  facts. 
Now  yours  on  a  wonderful  offer. 

Read  the  free  shipment  offer  we  are  making  here.  How  we  put 
these  facts  right  into  your  hands.  Yes,  and  more  besides.  12  issues 
of  Country  Life  in  America  to  contain  12  special  articles  by  Hon.  F. 
D.  Coburn,  America’s  greatest  agriculturist,  and  a  manual  written  by 
Mr.  Coburn.  This  hook  is  free.  (See  description  below.) 

Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 

1  hese  7  big  volumes,  containing  over  5000  pages,  3.000,000 
words  and  hundreds  of  pictures,  give  you  in  condensed  but  com¬ 
plete  form  all  the  most  valuable  data  which  the  government  has 
gatherer]  at  such  an  enormous  expense.  The  records  in  the  de¬ 
partment  have  been  studied  by  a  hoard  of  practical 
agriculturists  who  have  selected  the  very  best  of  all 
this  information  and  put  it  into  these  books, 

Verified  facts  about  every  branch  of  farming  are 
given  with  all  theories  cut  out.  Just  the  methods 
which  have  proved  best  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  are  given  in  clear,  simple  language 
— and  the  books  arc  minutely  indexed  „ 
so  that  every  fact  and  every  method  is  8 
accessible  in  an  instant.  E 

Whether  you  have  one  acre  or  a 
thousand  acres,  these  hooks  will 
show  yon  how  to  make  your  land 
pay  more  money.  They  tell  how  to 
put  farming  on  a  business  basis. 
They  place  in  your  hands  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  of  thousands 
of  practical  farmers,  investigators 
and  scientists.  T  h  i  s 
great  library  which  will 
solve  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  yours  for  a  tri¬ 
fle — less  than  3  edits  a 
day  for  a  year.  And 
if  you  send 
the  coupon, 
you  c  a n 
have  it  for 
ten  d  a  y  s’ 
FREE  cx- 
aminat.on. 


,4  uthentic 
Records 
U.  S.  Dep’t 
Agricult  ure 


Partial  List  of 
Contents 

Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows 

tTliis  alow  worth  the  price.) 

Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Beef 
1  A  wonderful  work.) 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 

1  How  to  protect  cuttle  and  crops 
against  them.) 

Profitable  Hog  Raising 

1 A  complete  library  on  the  hog.) 

Success  with  Sheep 

1  Every  question  answert'if. ) 

Pou  try  Problems  Solved 

1  No  other  hooks  011  poultry  over  need  he  rend.) 


Latest  Facts  and  Inves  i- 
gatiou  on  Every  Farm 
Product. 

1  Insures  bigger,  bettor 
crops  with  less  labor. ) 
Fruit 

large 


insuet 
Tarm  | 

Management 
I  From  Government  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Re¬ 
searches.) 


1  How 

to 

get 

yield.) 

( 1  low- 

to  avoid 

lies  ts.) 

Every 

Phase 

of 

Soi's  and  Fertili  rvdon 

I  Make  your  laml  yield 
more.) 

Farm  Buildings 

I I  low  to  titan  nml  build' 1 
on  the  farm.) 

Domestic  Science 

Com  for  tn  bit*,  economical 
farm  housekeeping. 
(Lightens  the  work  of 
the  housekeepers.) 

And  thousands  of  other 
subjects  of  vital  Interest 
anti  value. 


Valuable  Book,  FREE 


Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  America’s  most  fam¬ 
ous  agricultural  authority,  has  written  a  val¬ 
uable  Manual  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
Cyclopedia.  It  gives  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  .contents 1 
and  offers  hundreds  of  suggestions  on  how  to  use  the  7 
big  books  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Coburn  says:  “The  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia  is  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  agricultural  information  ever  gath¬ 
ered  together.”  And  this  master  farmer  gives  you  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  lifelong  experience.  He  tells  you  how  to  utilize 
this  vast  and  comprehensive  information  to  make  more 
profits  out  of  the  soil.  You  pay  not  a  penny  for  his  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Manual  is  FRFF  with  the  Cyclopedia. 


Extra  Special ! 


You  will  also  get  •’('Vutn- 
try  Life  in  America,'' 
for  one  year.  These  12  numbers  to  eontain  12  in¬ 
structive  articles  on  more  profit'd  file  farming,  by 
Mr.  Coburn,  Regular  price  Sfl.00.  A  whole  year 
Of  practical  farming  iitl'iiniotriOl)  from  this  emin¬ 
ent  agriculturist  extra  with  the  Cyclopedia  on  this 
special  offer.  And  before  you  decide  to  accept  or 
tn  send  even  the  first  small  payment,  you  exam¬ 
ine  the  hig  library  in  your  own  home. 

Send  Coupon  Without  Money 

You  pa>  nothing  for  privilege  of  examination,  .lust  send 
the  con  pun  and  we  will  ship  the  books  prepaid.  Keep 
them  lo  (lays.  Examine  them  close! v.  If  >"'i  decide  y 
I  hut  .Mat  want  them  send  ns  $1.30 — then  SSH*1  monthly  + 


Save  $7.50 

The  present  price  saves  you  .$7.”0  I 
on  our  former  price  $80.  This  | 

I  ecausc  the  sale  4  s»  mmmmmmm  m  2 

of  the  first  edi-  *  „  ,,  ,  „ 

lions  has  ah-  /  Doubleday,  Page 


curbed  cost 
of  typeset¬ 
ting  and 
plates-  J 


&  Co. 

Dept.  4343.  Garden  City, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


uniil  $27.  ‘in  i>  pa  id .  Otherwise  tell  us  you  will  not. 
keep  the  books  and  we  will  arrange  for  their  re- 
l  urn.  .Vo!  a  penny  to  send.  Only  the  coupon. 
Sign  and  mail  it  today.  - 


~  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 
the  complete  set  ot  Farmer's 
>  I'vi-i.-tiiil m  Authentic  Records 
4  of  r,  S.  i/,  ;,t.  of  Agricultures  in 
4  ~  big,  thick  vulti, ,m-.  if  not  satis- 

>  factory  I  w  ilt  tell  y>,t,  ;•<,  tn  in  dnys 
and  you  will  nit  me  where  to  retina 
the  books  at  your  expense;  otherwise  i 
*  will  send  yen  $  I.. Mi  down  and  S’.\ 'HI monthly 

*  until  ft-T..'ii'  Is  [mid  fur  the  books  and  tin  12 
Coburn  articles— one  each  month  as  published 
in  12  issues  of  “Country  Lire  in  America." 
Coburn  Manual  is  FREE. 


* 


Name. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  * 

Dept.  4343,  Garden  City,  New  York  4*  A ddress , 
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Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  4,  1916. 


“Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd” 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 

The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy,vigorous 
and  profit -producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac* 
counts.  Send  for  book  today. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  St.  Now  York  City 


A  Typical  Milk  Station  in  the  Northern  New  York  Country 


main  source  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  bit? 
city,  and  the  variation  of  a  cent  on  a 
quart  means  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  the  dairies.  We  watched  with 
interest  the  auction  system,  as  applied  to 
apples,  and  learn  with  satisfaction  of  its 
success.  We  believe  that  some  similar 
system  applied  to  the  milk  business  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairyman, 
provided  the  man  at  this  end  of  the  line 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  take  full 
advantage. 

We  are  still  a  little  apprehensive,  how¬ 
ever.  as  to  the  fate  of  the  1  >Qoartment  of 


Organize!  Organize!  should  be  the  slo¬ 
gan. 

And,  having  organized,  get  the  right 
man  for  sales  agent  and  give  him  free 
hand  on  the  exchange  to  dispose  of  your 
combined  products.  There  is  that  Lor¬ 
raine  Milk  Company,  at  Lorraine,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  which  has  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  12  per  cent,  for  1015.  besides  an 
extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent.  Why? 
Well,  they  make  good  butter  and  cheese 
at  Lorraine;  but  perhaps  no  better  than 
at  many  another  creamery.  The  reason 
mainly  is  Ora  W.  Tucker,  the  sales  agent. 


quickest,  most  effective,  remedy  ^ 
to  keep  your  horses  and  cattle  tree  v 
from  sores.  Every  former  should  have 
this  old-time  remedy.  Guaranteed  t  cure  ' 
Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
■while  the  horse  works— or  money  refunded. 
Take  a  box  with  you  when  doing henvy  work. 
Kubbed  spots  quickly  healed.  Your  time 
saved— the  horse  relieved.  Standard  remedy 
for  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  oh).  Excellent  fer 
mange  and  sore  teals.  A  -  k  for  if.  at  your 
dealers.  Sample  ami  Fai  n  Account.  Book 
Bent  free  if  you  v.  rito  at  once  and  men¬ 
tion  this  publication.  i 

--<Si323S  Bickmore  Gall  A 

Cure  Co-  mA 

Xj. — B°*  86 

tzSSitf  Old  Town, 
f/'nuo*  Maine. 


JERSEYS— 888-950  BLtfTsTE* 

\  oting  Bull — Grand  1  bun  and  H«r  Sister  s  Records. 
H  is  Sire— a  -on  of  the  -treat  Eminent  Raleigh.  Price, 
WO.  Young  [Stills  t  rmu  tested  dams,  their  sire  Is  out  of  an 
Son, If. .  p, utter  Island  Cow — tsn-tfUk  Cows  mid  Heifers  High 
Producing  Blood  lor  bale.  Oakwood  Farm,  ft  3.  kewlwrgh.  B  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  52a  am!  up:  heifers.  faQ  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ohlc -  -  i  - o  — -  - one-year  on 

Registered  stock.  Payne  Whitney  Estate,  Manliasset,  L. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOOKK  ltROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS 


MOLASSES 

New  York  Molasses  Co..  Dept.  RN.  30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  lived  way  np  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  lieifersundco  ws.No  Id  tiff— ■ wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale-Red  Polled  Calves 

and  yearlings.  Prices  reasonable. 

Springdale  JFarni,  E.  J.  Adams.  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS,  $15 

Holstein  luof*  r  calve*,  §15 
eaeli,  expr»  *-  paM,  in  Iota  of  5. 
Royistrml  fteilVr,  $JOO,  Bulls, 
§25  to  §100  fl  roglMt  wntl  SJ-year- 
0I1U,  duo  In  Rrpt.,  $IH0  each. 

(trade  Cows.  $45  up.  Cal*  load 
ferrndnyt'HiUuu-fcjihd  S-yr.ir-olds, 
$30  each.  40  i*egi8h*n'il  cows, 
BOtijc  with  Ivooi'd*  20  r<»  25  I  tat. 
butter  in  7  ilays,  lne<l  tu  3I-lb. 
bull.  A ls«»  10  ivgirtt^wj  Berk- 
shire  sows  lived. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Herefords 

WE  wish  to  devote  our  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  dairy  cattle  and  for 
this  reason  we  offer  our  finely  bred  herd 
of  HEREFORDS  at  a  small  advance 
above  beef  prices.  A  rare  opportunity 
to  purchase  pure-bred  HEREFORDS. 
They  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  please  the 
purchaser.  Perfectly  healthy  and  bred 
in  the  purple.  Would  make  ideal  rust¬ 
lers  for  an  Eastern  range. 

ANNA  DEAN  FARM 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


Milk  Train  Leaving  Utica  for  New  York 


Foods  and  Markets.  Having  observed 
the  rocky  course  of  many  such  State  de¬ 
partments  on  the  sea  of  politics,  we  are 
still  wondering  whether  Albany  will  dare 
abolish  the  department,  or  whether  it  will 
survive  the  critical  period  of  its  infancy 
and  fulfill  the  vision  of  those  who  insti¬ 
gated  it  and  those  who  have  so  capably 
administered  it.  From  its  success  already 
and  from  its  fundamental  principles,  the 


Mr.  Tucker  is  a  live  Avire.  lie  is  on  the 
Watertown  Exchange,  and  knows  what 
cheese  and  butter  are  worth.  He  do»s 
not  have  to  ask  the  traders  what  they'll 
pay.  lie  knows  what  he’ll  ask,  lie 
knows  he  has  the  goods  to  sell,  and  he 
knows  that  there  is  ij  bigger  world  de¬ 
mand  for  cheese  now  than  ever  since 
Europe  is  upset  by  the  war. 

Here  at  Utica  converges  a  big  part  of 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pall,  come  am)  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

20  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

2a  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Deot.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dell  Phono  14,  F.  5 


Bickmore’s  cm" 


QUALITY 

For  Sale  Jersey  Bull 

ready  for  service.  Dam's  authenticated  year¬ 
ly  record,  11,451  lfis.  mills.  7»8  lbs.  3  oz.  blit¬ 
ter.  Also  two  bull  calves  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  R.  of  M.  dams.  Also  heifers  and  Heifer 
calves.  State  your  wants.  Address, 
Brightside  Farm,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  Mosh  er,  Owner 


the  milk.  Here  is  where  the  stress  must 
be  laid  in  the  campaign  of  education  that 
the  dairyman  must  conduct  for  himself: 
where  organization  exists  better  prices 
obtain.  You  can  pick  up  examples  of  it 
up  here.  Take  the  milk  station  at  Low- 
ville,  or  the  station  at  Holland  Patent, 
or  the  one  at  Middleville,  where  prices 
range  higher  than  at  unorganized  stations. 


In  the  Heart  of  a  Milk  Country 

Where  All  They  Need  is  Organized  Selling 


iP 


Folks  up  here  in  middle  New  1  ork  are 
hopefully  watching.  We  arc  watching 
the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  its  results  in  dealing  with  the 
milk  situation  in  New  York.  For  the 
country  hereabouts,  you  may  know,  is  the 


Sophie  19  th 

Grand  Champion  Dairy  Cow 


Pure  Milk 


V  is  the  demand  of  the  hour.  The  market  for  m 
'  “certified”  milk  is  everywhere  and  profits! 
are  large  but  the  Government  requires  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  in  the  dairy.  You  can  meet 
every  requirement  of  sanitation  with  the  use  of 


a  powerful  germicide  and  snow- white  mineral  paint. 
20 times  stronger  than  carbolic,  y<  i  absolutely  safe. 
Easily  applied  with  brush  or  sprayer. 


Use  it  Instead  of  whitewash 


to  paint  health  atid  sunshine  into  every  dark  place 
Prevents  contagion.  Keeps  barn  light.  clean, 


Prevents  contagion.  Keeps  barn  light,  clean 
swect-smellimr  and  sanit  ary.  Send  25c  at  once 
.  for  trial  package.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


4 


lOlbs.OO  gal.)  for?1  plus  postage. 
20!bs.(20  "  )  fut-  delivered  free. 
60  lbs.  (50  “  )  lor  £4 


I 


-H 


Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it* 
Kef  use  a  substitute. 


m 


m 


■  n  ji 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  R 

7  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


UiHHal 


ip 


JERSEYS 


best  advised  men  in  this  section  have  little 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  sound.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  milk  price  question 
will  be  greatly  bettered  as  soon  as  milk 
is  subjected  to  flic  auction  process  and 
the  light  of  publicity  is  turned  on. 

But,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  there  is 
doubt  whether  the  campaign  of  education 
has  been  carried  far  enough  ;  whether  the 
men  who  own  the  dairies  are  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  have  enough  coherence  to 
hold  together  in  permanent  alliances  of 
sufficient  number  and  strength  to  make 
possible  at  this  time  the  State-supervised 
auction  system  which  did  so*  much  for  the 
apple  growers.  Farmers  learn  slowly. 
The  propaganda  has  to  be  pounded  home. 
There  is  so  much  divergence  and  so  little 
teamwork:  individualism  is  so  rampant 
and  distrust  so  common  that  it  is  hard  to 
organize. 

Yet,  where  organizations  are  complete, 
better  prices  obtain.  That  is  one  present 
source  of  complaint — that  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  pay  several  rates  for  the  same 
sorts  of  milk  at  stations  only  a  few  miles 
apart.  Milk  companies,  you  know,  are 
not  in  business  for  their  health,  but  for 
profit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  they  will 
pay  more  than  they  have  to.  It.  is  only 
where  organization  or  competition  com¬ 
pels  them  to  do  so  that  they  bid  higher  for 


the  milk  business  for  New  York  City. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  solid  milk  trains 
make  lip  here  for  the  long  trip  to  the  big 
city.  They  come  from  the  West  and  from 
the  “North  country,”  which  means  the 
section  from  Ftica  to  Ogdetisburg.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  of  milk  roll  tit  rough  here 
every  week.  One  milk  car  has  a  capacity 
of  350  milk  cans,  or  13,200  quarts.  Each 
of  the  half  dozen  trains  is  made  up  of  a 
dozen  to  15  cars.  Possibly  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  supply  of  the  city  comes  from 
this  section.  Three  million  quarts  a  day 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  the 
city  requires.  I  have  authentic  figures 
for  August,  1013,  when  rhe  New  York 
Central  railroad  hauled  into  New  York 
473.(571  cans  of  milk,  or  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  supply.  The  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  for  the  same  month 
hauled  15.4  per  cent.;  the  Ontario  A 
Western.  14.3  per  cent.  That  was  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  With  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  food  stuffs,  you  can  im¬ 
agine  the  increase  over  these  figures. 

Now.  what  a  famine  New  York  would 
experience  if,  for  example,  the  New  York 
Central  should  cease  for  24  hours  to 
bring  milk  to  the  city  !  What  a  panic  if 
this  supply  were  cut  off  4S  hours!  You 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  privation  at  bliz¬ 
zard  times  when  trains  get  stalled  in 
drifts.  If  the  milk  raisers  only  knew  it, 


GUERNSEYS 


ARDMORE  FARM  I 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
3U606.  Siro— Lan(rwater  Peerless  No.  19327 has  several 
daughters'll O'v  on  test.  His  Sire — lnt|>.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  703. 38  fat,  at  three  and  a  half  years  900  Kit  (at. 
undjothers.  Dam— ltup.  Daisy  du  Rubin  11.  No.  lli.aO 
record  at  three  years  ;ui..',i>  fat.  she  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  u  fine  record.  Fashion  is  a  tine 
straight  hull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March.  Tnberculln  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  -  P  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  yon  want  a  hull  ?  I  have  them.  Rig.  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Buds  ready  for  service  at  fawners  prices.  All  of 
them  56%  or  the  blood  of  Imngwater  Dorothy,  2d  in 
lie t  class — 781  lbs,  of  fat.  G  B.  Tollman,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


6u<rnMjB»IICjl«l5«K'“|^s*SSaW 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBIIU0K  FARM,  Sniithtown  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


1 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliitteiiaiiar  N.  Y. 


Ontario  PietjeAl  ban  Hwgjl 

11  black  t  h  n  n 

white:  35.01-lb, sire;  2l).2il-lb,  dam.  Price, $lliti only, for 

quick  salt-.  Send  for  pedigree.  Clovcrtlale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

OHO  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  ireely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  Oil  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  *97  5  to 
991ii5  per  head. 

Ifin  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
w  fort,, |  to  good  registered  it.  F.  bulls.  Price  9905 
to  9975  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  9950. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON.  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pnntincs  whose  Dam  has  a  29.57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

lothe  fainter  or  judgment,  seeking  more 
profit  nud  satisfaction  in  milk  production,  a 
comparison  of  the  acliial  record-  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  I lol- toin -Friesian  breed  with  others,  L  an 
object  lesson  in  economical  investment.  The 
ten  largest  records  of  the  “  Pdauk-and-White  " 
cows  average  1,007  pounds  In  liter  fa  t  ,-tpd  26.897 
pounds  of  milk.  The  m-arest  cnmpctit ive ln-eed 
produced  M7  pounds  hutterfat  and  18,120  pounds 
of  milk.  One  good  purebred  registered  Holstein 
will  produce  as  much  as  tw-oordinary  cows,  sav¬ 
ing  proportionately  on  feed,  housing  and  care. 
Investigate  the  big  “Pdack-Hud-Whiles." 

Si  ml  inr  FREE  llht,<tralc<}  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houahtdb,  Sec'y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 
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for  mating  purposes;  neither  should  the 
self-feeder  be  used  with  breeding  males, 
as  they  will  put  on  too  much  flesh.  It 
is  an  extravagant  means  of  feeding  breed¬ 
ing  animals  other  than  brood  sows  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs.  It  has  been  demonstrated  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  the  grinding  of  feed, 
especially  corn,  for  swine  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  ear  corn  is  quite  as  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  feeding  swine,  if  not  better,  than 
the  feeding  of  corn  meal.  Soaking  the 
product  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before 
being  fed  will  make  it  quite  as  digestible 
as  grinding  wril,  and  when  i,t  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  any  product  for  feeding 
in  this  way,  I  prefer  soaking  to  grinding. 
Rye,  wheat  and  barley  may  serve  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  rule,  hut  it  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  to  corn.  The  self-feeder 
can  he  made  by  any  carpenter,  and  its 
use  has  clearly  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  F.  c.  M. 


they  could  starve  the  city  into  submitting 
to  any  prices  they  might  dictate  within 
reason.  The  man  hack  on  the  hills  has 
the  whip  hand,  but  he  does  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  He  will  have  to  take  lessons 
from  “Tuck”  of  the  Lorraine  creamery, 
whose  company  pays  12  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend — and  then  some. 

This  matter  of  salesmanship  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  whole  dairy  business. 
Immense  strides  have  been  made  in  milk 
production  in  a  decade.  Right  in  Oneida 
County  the  first  44-pound  cow  in  the 
world  was  bred.  The  price  she  brought  a 
couple  of  years  ago — $10.000 — astounded 
people.  Her  son,  a  $15,000  bull,  bears 
up  the  reputation  of  the  family.  Every¬ 
where  farmers  are  grading  up  their  herds. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 


ftAlAVTZB  UklTXtt 

rroum 

cirbwhrAratM  30-4i 
rwira _ \A‘V' 


AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world's  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO..  Dept.  R  HAMMOND.  IND. 


New  England  Milk  Problems 

Transportation  of  milk  is  the  coming 
question  throughout  the  Eastern  produc¬ 
ing  territory.  Delegates  of  the  various 
milk  interests  in  the  Middle  States  are 
closely  observing  the  progress  of  the 
hearing  in  Boston  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  milk  prob¬ 
lems  are  much  alike  everywhere,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  lead  to  daylight  in  New 
England  may  well  he  studied  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  situation  in  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  territories;  Producers 
should  get  ready  with  care,  appointing 
representatives  of  leading  farm  interests 
and  reaching  agreement  on  united  ac¬ 
tion  so  far  as  possible.  The  conflict  of  a 
dozen  more  or  less  separate  interests  at 
the  Boston  hearing,  tends  toward  slow, 
uncertain  progress.  Farmers  should  boil 
down  their  wants  in  advance  of  the  bear¬ 
ings.  They  might  well  urge  the  com¬ 
mission  to  send  examiners  to  Convenient 
meeting  points  in  the  shipping  sections 
of  each  State,  so  that  the  evidence  of  real 
producers  may  be  taken  at  first  hand. 
Farmers  cannot  leave  their  farms  to  at¬ 
tend  hearings  in  distant  cities,  hence  the 
railroads  and  the  lawyers  are  too  much 
in  the  foreground,  while  at  the  country 
hearings  the  practical  man  has  a  fair 
c-lmnce  to  attend  and  to  tell  just  what  he 
wants  of  the  powers  that  in  part  control 
his  income. 

Vermont  milk  shippers  are  none  too 
prosperous  this  Winter,  with  the  grain 
going  up  and  the  milk  price  generally 
two  cents  per  can  lower  than  last  Win¬ 
ter.  The  nearby  sections  get  38  to  30 
cents  per  8*4  quart  can  at  the  car,  and 
the  distant  sections  get  33  to  34  cents. 
Dairying  and  related  branches  are  so 
much  the  backbone  of  Vermont  prosperi¬ 
ty  that  pretty  much  everybody  i,s  inter¬ 
ested.  Leading  business  interests,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  milk  price  is  a  matter  of 
supply  and  demand  are  suggesting  a 
campaign  of  education  to  show  the  public 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  likewise  the 
value  of  skim-milk  and  the  points  in 
favor  of  pasteurized  milk.  Here  at  least 
is  one  field,  that  of  mi.lk  advertising,  on 
which  the  producers  and  dealers  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  together. 

Some  people  who  believe  in  New 
Hampshire  have  organized  a  movement  to 
advertise  farms  and  land  in  the  State 
when  offered  by  the  owners  at  fair  prices. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Oranges  are  back  of  the  plan. 
The  Orange,  by  the  way,  is  stronger  than 
ever  in  New  Hampshire.  State  Master 
Wesley  Adams  is  starting  new  ones  every 
week.  Not  a  place,  he  says,  with  people 
enough  to  give  50  members  is  without  a 
Grange.  There  are  270  with  30.1)00  mem¬ 
bers.  The  county  agent  movement,  ton, 
i,s  very  strong,  with  five  counties  organ¬ 
ized  and  more  coming  soon.  a.  b.  f. 


Cheapest  Feeds 

quickly  develop  big.  profitable 
purkors  if  you  raise  this 
iproducimr  strain.  Valuable  * 
iL  v,  book  Free.  / 


I  am  about,  to  quit  the  dairy  business,  and  will 
sell  my  entire  herd  of  cattle,  consisting  Of  1  re¬ 
gistered  Ayrshire  bull.  8  registered  Ayrshire 
cows,  4  Ayrshire  heifers,  eligible  to  registry, 
and  5  grade  eons.  These  cows  are  young  and 
all  right;  will  he  priced  right  to  a  quick  buyer. 

fars aptfly  to  J.  A.  DOREMUS,  Gladstone,  N.J. 


ForSale-2MilkingGoats  ^‘h  %*§ 

Nannie  kids  now  3  weeks  old. $7  each,  limits  kids, 
4-5  I'oggQubarg,  It.  INGERBOLL,  Mt  Kisco,  X.  V. 


During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  sold  move  regis¬ 
tered  Berk  si  i  ires  than  any  three  other  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  No  Swine  Breeder  (any  breed) 
approaches  our  record.  The  Highwood  Type  is  the 
mason.  Increase  the  size  of  vmir  animals  with  a 
H  iglnvood  boar.  H.  C  &  H  B.  HARPENOING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Write  for  pedigree.  H.  G  BINKLEY,  Sale  Harbor.  Pa. 


A.  Grandson  of  the  $50,000  Bull 

from  an  A.R  (). heifer.  Price,  Shu)  f.o.h.  registered. 

C.  31.  LIBBY,  -  Forest. ville,  X.  V. 


BERK  SH  IRES  LA 

I  offer  yon  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshlres  that  I 
everowned,  an  especially  tine  showing  of  giits.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can't  come, 
write  your  wants  H  L.  Brown.  Waterpoft.  Oi  leans  Co. ,  N.Y. 


Pays  The 

lireen  Freight  & 

VJ1  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  tqj.UuO  Champion 
CARNOT  (liUtidii)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
PeroherouB,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Prices  right.  Terms  tosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middletield.  Ohio  K.  K-  Station, 
hast  Orwell,  O.  on  Peima.  H.  R. 


Spnnghank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Hilts  of  March  and  April,  1915,  far¬ 
row.  J.K.  YV  AT.sOX,3IarbIe<Iale,Connecticut 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRESi?”1 

H.  GR13ISHAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


Ora  W.  Tucker 


BFRK^HIRFS — The  lonK>  deep,  heavy,  hone  type 
kJLiinuiiuiLO  i4mwIl  f()r  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Borman,  Md. 


Hero  we  have  four  milk  testing  associa¬ 
tions  out  of  the  103  that  in  ID  15  repre¬ 
sented  the  total  number  of  associations  in 
the  nation.  Wt  are  weeding  out  the 
“lady  boarders";  we  are  studying  rations; 
we  are  planting  the  best  silo  corn  and 
getting  big  yields  of  milk. 

The  transportation  proposition  lias  been 
adequately  solved.  There  is  never  a  mo¬ 
ment.  night  or  day,  that  some  part  of  the 
service  is  not  in  motion.  Trains,  cars, 
cans,  arc  run  in  duplicate.  About  the 
time  the  last  wagon  is  loaded  and  rumbles 
away  through  the  empty  streets  of  New 
York  iu  the  uncertain  light  of  early  dawn 
to  put  on  the  dumb  waiters  of  the  city 
and  on  front  porches  the  bottled  product 
of  the  day  before,  back  on  the  hills  in  the 
North  Country  farmer  hoys  are  going  out 
with  their  shiny  pails  for  the  next  day’s 
.supply.  But,  for  all  that,  two  to  three 
cents  a  quart  is  not  enough  money  for 
the  dairymen.  Interest  on  investment, 
wages  and  profit  can  hardly  be  pieced  out 
of  two  or  three  cents.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  The  farmer  feels  he  should 
have  a  greater  share  in  the  price  lie  hears 
is  paid  in  New  York.  This  is  why  up 
here  we  are  watching  the  development  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
with  close  interest.  We  are  waiting  to 
get  our  share  as  the  apple  growers  got 

theirs.  WALTER  H.  MAIN. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


King  Locomoco 


Mahogany  hay  stallion,  1S_S4  hands  high,  weighing 
1  lOiipounds.  Sire,  Xowal  King,  Dam,  Pearl  Lorame. 
Record.  •J-IS'h.  Trial.  2-10, 

D.  H.  McHUGH,  MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 


-Bred  Gilts,  service  hoars  and  fall 
iiigs  of  Rockwood's  Champion  lived 

V.  K  I)  JE  YV  A  I  8,  Lebanon.  N.J, 


O.  I.  C.  WHITES  siiL  and  Aall 

Pigs.  They  give  satisfaction.  YY'  A  YSIDE 
FA  UNI,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
l’nge,  (Owner),  tjg  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  City 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  threeyears  old,  sound,  sorrel  chestnut. with 
■«  hite  stripe  in  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam. 
Morgan;  Sire,  Standard.  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  their 
feed  right  along.  1.  C  LITCHFIELD,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


0.1.  C.  ’S  Purebred  Boars 

Prices  reasonable.  J.  0.  Shelmidine  8  Sons.  Lorraine. N  Y 

PFDIGRFFD  c-  WHITE  AND  0  ■  C.  SWINE.  Brood  sows, 
nirrnnn.,,  ..2rv'l'’!  boars  ano  pigs.  Reg.  Free, 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Ifan  Horn,  Prop-,  Troy,  Pa 


sale-Two  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

two  and  five  yeai  sold.  J.  P.  WILSON,  Newark.  Delaware 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  For  Sale 

Two  black  studs  coming  four  years  old,  Two  black 
mares  coming  three  and  four. 

ABRAM  MARTIN,  -  Clarence  Center.  N.  Y. 


Y'1 1-  _  1  *  —The  New  York  Fanners’ 

t^neshires  ,M.'g  w*  some  wry 

nice  young  gilts  readv  to 
breed  and  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  pigs  f.>r 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites  stkofEfa‘ 

KUlgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDERS’  CLUB  offers 

sound  rn-climaie  l  Percheron, Belgian  and Snf- 
folk  Stallions  at  less  than  dealers'  prices.  Write 

El  wood  Akin.  President.  Walnut  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


sFfl?E-Two  (2)  Chester  I 

Berkshire  Boar,  a  v 
breeding  andexhihitinji 
double. 


er  White  SovsiC,'iT8i:;V,,Ii 

wonderfully  fine  specimen  for 
-  \\  ill  sell  a .  i, $25 each,  worth 

W  B.  McVICKAR,  115  Broadway,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  kin3 

September  furrowed.  J  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass! 


ILE—  One  Registered  l’erc heron  Stallion 

v,  three  years  Old;  sound  ami  light  in  every 
Has  sire  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  shew 
Weight.  1.900,  Photo  and  description  on  re- 

ARDMORE  FARM  P  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  Co.  N  Y. 


CH ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DU  ROCS 

y  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hoars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


2  Large  Mammoth  Jacks 

large  young  Males.  Write  CLARK  BROS.,  Freepnrt,  0 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


visit  YVESTY  IEYV  STOCK  FAK3I.R. 
>  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


FU  R  pprrL  imported  and  regis 

SALE-rercneron‘5Iaulon  tered:  color,  black, 
with  iv  hi  to  strip:  perfectly  gentle;  weighs,  1.600  His. 
IBbi  hands  high  In  years  old  JS.  Burnham  Cortland. N.Y 


For  Sale— Purebred  Poland  China  Boar  Pigs 

fired  from  Large  type  stock  and  about  fi  months  old. 
B.  I.  \\  RIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y. 


Hogs  Grinding  Their  Own  Feed 

Is  there  any  more  information  to  be 
had  about  “hogs  grinding  their  own  feed” 
as  referred  to  in  your  article  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  in  1915,  page  6SS?  e.  d.  l. 

Middletown.  X.  J. 

A  number  of  devices  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market  designed  to  enable  the 
pig  to  grind  his  own  feed.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  the  grinding  machine  that  na¬ 
ture  gave  to  the  pig  excels  any  device 
that  may  be  invented  by  man,  especially 
is  this  true  relating  to  the  feeding  of  corn 
products.  Experience  prompts  that  in 
case  the  self-grinder  is  utilized  the  pigs 
do  not  feed  to  their  full  capacity. 

We  have  found  the  sell'-feedcr  a  dis- 
tinet  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  sows 
nursing  pigs,  in  feeding  fattening  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  furnishing  a  means  of  feed¬ 
ing  shotes  that  are  finishing  mi  forage 
crops.  The  self-feeder  should  not  he  util¬ 
ized  with  brood  sows  in  pig.  or  with 
breeding  animals  that  are  being  reserved 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .lacks 
ami  .Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Biddings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  ynqr  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L.  Lexington,  Ivy. 


SPANISH  JACK  FOR  SALE 

8  years  old.  Black;  weight,  shout  950  lbs  ;  sure  foal 
getter,  and  will  more  than  pay  for  himself  every 
year.  GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper 
Stamped  in  Gold—  ’'Ritual  New 
Yokkkr”— on  outside. 


Bobby  :  “Dad.  what  is  a  mutual 
friend?”  Mr.  Fogg:  "He  is  generally 
one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  set1  that 
you  don't  miss  hearing  the  nasty  things 
yur  neighbors  say  about  you." — Credit 
Lost. 


FTT  D  1?  F  ’  I '  C  Singly,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
45  tv  Iv  15  X  O  lots  <  i  idima  Pigs,  Rabbits. 
Toulouse  Geese,  t.  JEYY  ELL,  .Spencer,  Ohio 


Will  hold  04  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 


C1RF  AT  DANFS  A  1  so  v  1  v " 

ELiO  photos  oil  roquest, 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Huntington,  N  V 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  C 


FOXHOUNDS 


-Head  ad  R.  N.-Y.  Feb.  19th 

H.  0  PUMEROY.  Lockport,  N  Y 


Airedale  Siud  Puppies 


Dr.  W.  A.  Henry’s  standard  work  on 
live  stock  feeding  Inis  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25.  from  The  It.  N.-Y.,  333  \V.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DOWN  and 


Vfondep^ 

FEED 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Stiffness 

I  have  a  mule  that  is  stiff  in  the  fore¬ 
quarters.  It  is  not  in  his  feet,  hut  in  his 
shoulders.  I  think  ho  has  been  pulled  too 
hard  with  too  large  a  collar,  lie  was  in 
this  condition  when  I  got  him.  Is  there 
any  cure  for  him?  j.  w.  A. 

Idaho. 

We  cannot  decide  the  location  of  the 
lameness  without  making  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination,  hut  we  suspect  that  the  mule 
has  been  foundered.  If  so,  the  forefeet 
will  be  thrust  forward  when  the  mule 
stands  at  rest,  and  he  will  incline  to  go 
on  his  heels  when  walking.  If  so  clip  the 
hair  from  the  hoofheads  of  both  forefeet 
and  blister  them  twice  a  mouth,  one  at  a 
time,  with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  each 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  powdered 
cantharides  (Spanish  fly)  and  three 
ounces  of  lard.  Shoe  with  flat  bar  shoes. 


Y  F or  any  Size— Direct  from  F actory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  cam  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


No.  0  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
11  f<jt) me  guaranteed  separator.  hkirufl  95  rjuarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  COO  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  fold  at  similar  low  prices 

and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  ^LIFETIME* 

You  enn  bare  SO  flays  FREF.trlM*mI  >*■<<  for  yourself  .  Jaf  Ipi  . 
hnw  cattily  one  of  thcac  Kpleudld  iniirhlneH  win  efl.rn  : 

Its  own  cost  and  moro  boforw  you  buy.  Trv  It  Him. c-  fB* 
fide  of  auy  wpjirator  you  w:sii.  Keep  it  it  pleaded.  J  ,<) 

It  not-  you  enn  return  It  at  otir exiieum*  iinj  vh  will  fffi 
refund  your  *3  dopotut  and  pay  tbe  frelglit  charges 
both  ways,  You  won't  be  out  ono  penny.  You  tak© 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Footer  and  direct  Iks 
from  factory  oiler,  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  Ip  §M 

and  gave  money.  Write  TODAY.  I  m 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Ocvice,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  low 
Down  Tank— Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing— Aa  nit  a  r  y 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 


Eye  Disease 

I  have  some  purebred  sheep  (Ox¬ 
fords).  One  of  the  ewes  has  gone  blind 
and  another  seems  going  the  same.  Could 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  what  is  best 
to  do  for  them?  They  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  fed  corn,  bran  and  oats,  mixed, 
and  good  clover  hay.  I  have  always  kept 
a  large  flock  of  sheep,  blit  never  had  any 
like  this.  a.  l. 

Ohio. 

The  sheep  probably  have  contagious 
ophthalmia,  sometimes  called  “pink-eye.” 
It  is  contagious.  Isolate  affected  sheep 
and  wash  their  eyes  twice  daily  with  a 
10%  solution  of  boric  acid.  Every  other 
day  dust  the  eyeballs  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  calomel 
and  boric  acid.  A.  s.  A. 


No.  5 Yi 

Ov.r  75,000 
now  In  u*« 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,2171  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  HI, 


ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


95  oh 

Upward  TRIAL 


Gomhault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  run  nine,  perfeet 
skimming  separator  for  i?klms 

warm  or  cold  to  ilk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  i»  a  banitary  mar¬ 
vel;  easily  «;le»n<*d . 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  r.*ipm  »i.y  ttirHjIoc*.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  i*  largo  or  miial!  writ®  for 
handsome  free  c&t&lug.  Address:  « 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  | 
Box  40?i>  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  * 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 


Serous  Cysts 

I  have  a  horse  with  two  bunches  on 
breast,  which  appear  to  contain  water  or 
pus.  One  is  at  a  point  about  between 
crotch  of  legs  and  the  other  about  six 
inches  above.  Animal  has  worms  and  is 
in  a  somewhat  run-down  condition.  I 
am  treating  him  for  worms,  v.  it.  I. 

New  York. 

The  sacs  or  cysts  are  full  of  scrum  and 
have  come  from  bruising  upon  the  man¬ 
ger  or  neck  yoke.  Do  not  open  them  at 
present,  hut  every  other  day  paint  them 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Remove  the 
cause.  If  they  do  not  go  down  in  six 
weeks  they  may  he  opened  for  evacuation 
of  serum;  then  inject  tincture  of  iodine 
and  once  dailv  pack  the  cavity  with  an¬ 
tiseptic  gauze  or  oakum  saturated  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  A.  s.  A. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


A  .Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  jt  is  invaluable. 

livery  LiotLIo  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  19 
warranted  to  give  sii  tlsfaetion.  Price 
$1.60  pel'  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Kent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use  j«-  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  tcst.imoiiinls,  etc.  Address' 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


You  can  make  YOUR  Barns 
make  money  for  you 

THE  light  kind  of  ventilators 
will  keep  your  barn  sweet 
and  clean  —  keep  your  cattle 
healthy  —  make  every  animal 
yield  a  better  profit. 

Most  progressive  farmers  are 
installing  their — 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to produce  more  millc  thnn  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Bloody  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  giving 
bloody  milk  from  one  quarter  of  the  udder 
for  two  months.  I  have  given  tier  salt¬ 
peter,  jt  small  tablespoonful  for  two  or 
Three,  days,  then  stop  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  give  again,  but  it  does  not  stop  it 
entirely.  She  has  dried  up  a  good  deal 
in  that  quarter'.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  quarter?  u,  l,  w. 

New  York. 

It.  may  prove  good  policy  to  dry  off  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  quarter, 
and  especially  so  if  growths  in  the  teat 
bleed  at  milking  time,  or  if  the  condition 
has  resulted  from  an  attack  of  nmmmitis. 
Meanwhile  try  the  effect  of  bathing  the 
quarter  with  cold  water  three  times  a  day 
and  with  strong  alum  water  at  night  and 
twice  daily  giving  three  teaspnonfuls  of 
salt,  and  one  of  dried  sulphite  of  iron 
(copperas)  in  the  feed.  The  iron  cannot 
safely  be  given  to  a  cow  that  is  well  along 
in  calf.  A.  s,  A. 


Abaotntoly  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  Owl  ymj  would  irix  for  yourself, is  a  special 
combination  of  ChoiC©  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.cotrn  dial filers'  grains,  wheat bmi, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  call.  that's  all;  each  In¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixod  in  nose  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  It  Is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
goad.  Ail  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
eow  may  turn  a  lo*a  into  a  profit. Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "money  me*  II  not  MtloOod** 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  writs  if  none  near  you. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


NOW — before  the  rush  of  spring  farm  work  begins. 
Used  by  thousands  of  prosperous  Dairymen  ami 
Farmers.  Can  be  installed  quickly— ut  little  cost. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves. 

Get  our  interesting  circular  “Poller  Haros”  and 
full  information  and  install  a  ,  <.t,UBK”  NOW — 
the  sooner  the  better  for  your  pocket  book. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  A.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


IlftDPP  I  kllPfi  Us,’  KIX DIG'S  Fnmou. 
HUnd  t  I  Alyl  t  I  OINTBliHT.  A  sure  rum 

W  ■  for  la.ua,  bug,  and  tdood 

snnvin  ringbeno,  nurh,  noh  bunches,  splint,  etc,  SO  evnta,  m>8t- 
pald.  E.  Kindis,  Jr.,  Remedy  Oo„  1000  Far  ragut  Ter  race,  Fliila. 


THE  IARR0WE  MILLING  CO  B55  Sillespie  Bldg. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  amt  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  tree-  Agents  v anted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N  il. 


Worms 

Would  you  give  what  you  consider  the 
best  treatment  for  worms  in  a  horse? 
The  horse  is  used  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  eight  to  14  miles  each  time,  is  about 
eight  years  old.  Does  Alfalfa  breed 
worms?  The  horse  gets  oats,  carrots, 
bran  and  sometimes  Alfalfa*  Has  recently 
been  fed,  also,  corn  on  the  cob  for  his 
teeth  or  month,  as  he  seemed  unable  or 
unwilling  to  eat  his  oats.  The  corn  on 
the  cob  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  some 
ailment  to  his  teeth.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

Worms  come  from  eggs  of  worms,  and 
any  feed  may  carry  the  eggs  or  they  may 
be  derived  from  contaminated  drinking 
water  or  old  pastures  long  used  by  horses. 
Swale  hay  is  most  commonly  blamed  for 
carrying  worm  eggs.  Ear  corn  will  not 
benefit  the  teeth.  Have  them  attended 
to  by  a  veterinarian.  The  car  corn  is 
useful,  however,  for  a  colt  affected  with 
swelling  of  the  bars  of  the  hard  palate,  a 
condition  commonly  called  “lampas."  For 
worms  give  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  salt,  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphur  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week,  then  skip  10  days 
and  repeat.  Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal. 
Prefer  mixed  clover  or  Timothy  hay  to 
Alfalfa  hay  for  the  feeding  of  this  horse. 


Such  unusual  and  continual  results  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prove  that  this  remedy  is  so  reliable — r.r.d 
successful— that  it.  is  positively  a  safe  and  secure 
investment  to  buy  it  under  our  CONTRACT. 
This  Is  a  signed,  legal  contract,  to  cure  or  refund 
the  money.  20  Years  a  Success. 

“If  any buiIy  write*  from  Hruiu.it  here.  Bend  them  tc 
me  and  I  will  bIiow  what  it  has  done,"  writes  Mr.  John 
Davis,  R.  1,  Annnndide,  N,  J.,  and  be  tells  this  interest¬ 
ing  experience:  "  I  boujrbt  n  mure  that  ran  away  and  hurt 
her  ltnec.  They  had  tried  about  everything  and  the  man 
I  got  her  of  said,  *  You  can't  make  her  go  sound.'  f  said 
nothing;  but  I  got  it  bottle  of  Havc-Thc-Horse  and  before 
one-half  the  bottle  was  Used  she  was  sound  an  t.  dollar. 

“Two  years  later  ebe  went  lame  behind,  and  I  could  not 
use  her.  The  doctor  said ‘a  ringbone,*  Ho  gave  a  blister, 
and  if  not  boi  ler  in  3  weolcs  to  lire  arid  blister;  at  the  er.d 
of  3  weeks  tha  blister  healed,  but  horse  ns  Janie  as  ever. 
Sol  told  my  wife  1  will  utto  Savo.-Tho-ffonuj.  You  would 
be  surprised,  ns  in  the  next  I!  wo  ks  she  was  working 
every  day  and  has  never  taken  a  lame  step  ttmee.  Two 
neighbors  also  had  good  success  with  Suve-The-Horso.” 

E5  w*  Mu  Matter  what  remedy  you  think 

of  Lieing,  Don't  Pail  to  send  for 
■a  mat  h  oar  FREE  96  -  page  Save-The- 

8"  t  E  Home  BOOK..  Jt  is  a  mind  net* 

,  tier  on  58  Forms  of  LAMENESS 
illustrated.  Write  today  1  if  only  a  postal. 

H  o  Originated  the  plan  of  treat  big  horses—' Under  a 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails  on 
Ringhone  — Thoronm— SPAVJ  V  — or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Roof  or  Tendon  Disease. 


im*  , 

_ _  - 

Raised  Without  Milk! 


TANKAGE  FOR  HOGS 


Experiment  station  experts  and  successful  hog 
growers  agree  that,  Tankage  is  the  cheapest  and 
best,  feed  for  bogs. 

Roberts’  Digester  Tankage  grows  big.  well- 
fleshed  stock.  Buy  direct  Iron)  manufacturer. 
Samples,  prices  and  helpful  facts  mailed  tree. 

ELI, WOOD  ROBERTS  COMPANY 
675  W  Drexel  Bldg,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Her  natnc  is  “Daisy"  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  n  >sed  her  on  Hlatchl'ord'a 
Gait  Mi'xl.  winch  costs  less  than  half  na  much  as  tnlik. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  “TUe  Rlateh'ord'fl  Way"  arc-  heavier,  higger- 
boru  u  and  health. cr.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  lS7i>.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  tho  manufacturer. 

Blatciif  uni's  Pig  Meal  insured  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevent*  re. Suck. 

See  Actual  Figures 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalchfortl  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Depl.  54,  Waukegan,  Illinois 


RIEMER’S 


WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots.  -  4-00 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


Showing  upwards  of  ROD  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department.  **Mn 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.,  (Entablished  1887) 
2911  Vliel  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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New  Edition  ( 

^  Modern  Silage  M< 


Silage  Required  for  HerdJ 

1.  How  any  acres  .of  silo  corn  is  re¬ 
quired  for  10  head  of  cattle  and  three 
heifers?  2.  How  should  we  keep  lieu 
manure?  p.  B. 

Avon,  Conn. 

1.  Something  would  depend  upon  the 
yield  of  corn,  and  the  size  of  the  cattle, 
which  might  be  difficult  for  a  man  600 
miles  away  to  “reconcile,”  and  guess  how 
long  the  stock  is  to  be  fed  in  additiou. 
If  P.  B.  desires  to  feed  for  six  months, 
and  40  pounds  a  day  (the  average  feed¬ 
ing  in  Ohio)  to  each  cow,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  7,000  pounds  to  the  cow,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  34  tons  for  the  herd,  and  if 
the  three  heifers  are  sizable  animals, 
about  two  tons  more,  or  35  tons  in  all. 
In  siloing  and  the  fermentation,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  possibly  a  ton.  If  you 
have  silage  you  will  feed  some  to  horse, 
pigs,  hens,  and  the  calves ;  so  40  tons 
will  be  a  desirable  estimate. 

Taking  a  Western  estimate  of  14  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre,  verified  by  six 
years’  trials  at  the  Ohio  Station,  you  will 
want  about  three  acres  of  growing  silage 
corn,  but  if  you  use  the  smaller  New 
England  varieties,  I  premise  you  will 
need  not  far  from  four  acres  of  corn 
planted  on  well  fertilized  land,  and  cut 
into  the  silo  as  it  approaches  fair  matur¬ 
ity.  As  to  varieties,  the  inquirer  would 
know  best;  the  corn  of  largest  growth 
that  will  make  an  ear  and  fairly  mature 
it  to  be  preferred.  2.  Mix  hen  manure 
with  its  bulk  of  dry  muck,  or  road  dust, 
and  barrel,  and  when  wanted,  work  it  up 
fine,  and  apply  about,  and  not  in  the  hill. 
There  may  be  better  ways,  but  we  are  not 
advised  as  to  the  methods.  j.  G. 


Yes,  It’s  A 
Natco” 


As  you  are 
ridingthrough 

W  the  country,  take  C 

f  special  noticeof  the 

silos  along  the  way. 
Throughout  the  fertile 
.  Middle  West  country  and 
in  the  East  as  well,  in  every 
prosperous  farming  section, 
where  livestock  farmingor  dairying 
is  done,  wilt  be  noted  the  vitrified 
tile  silos.  And  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  a  closer  inspection  will 
identify  the  silo  as  a 


the  highest 
r  my  butter 


price 


DO  I  let  anything  stand 
between  me  and  good 
prices?  No,  sir! 

I  chill  my  cream  carefully 
and  churn  it  right.  Then  I 
work  in  the  Worcester  Salt. 

Why  do  I  use  Worcester  Salt 
and  not  ordinary  dairy  salt? 
Because  I’m  not  making  or¬ 
dinary  butter.  I  found  out 
that  it?s  worth  while  to  spend 
a  few  cents  more  for  clean, 
clear-grained  Worcester  Salt, 
because  it  brings  out  the 
flavor  every  time. 

Worcester  Salt  doesn't  leave  any 
grit  or  mottles  in  iny  butler,  either. 
And  the  way  it  works  in!— well,  I 
never  saw  anything  to  beat  it.  Try 
Worcester  Salt  in  your  butter — 
you'll  get  better  butter  and  better 
prices,  just  as  I  do. 


Delaware  State  College 


“  The  silo  that  lasts  for  generations ” 

-so  distinctive  in  appearance  you'll  know  it 
dice.  1  lie  handsome  gJci2t<i  tile,  contracting 
.  an„  .  ®,th  White  markings  of  mortar,  and  our  8 
igan  hip  roof,  make  it  easily  recognizable  from  a 
lose  inspection  shows  our  convenient  d  or  front 

the  convenient  steps  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  ’  I 
Which  With  the  steel  reinforcement,  holds  i 

the  silo  in  a  grin  of  .steel,  the  perfectly  M 

V\  smooth  walls,  and  last  and  mn3t  Jnipor- 
\\  tant,  the  sweet,  juicy  ensilage  in  all 
•m  part3.  Here  sthesiiotnat'swimlproof. 
igf  decaypioofv  fireproof  and  frost-resist-  IS 

ran  Uig.  Ill  daily  use  by  the  following  -JK. 

State  Experiment  Stations:— 

IKlfltfhti sflt  !•„„  nsyl  vania 

Connecticut  Kentucky  -L-J  .= 

— Michigan  Indiana  -~r*t  H 

V  SXHLa  Illinois  New  York  “Lr 


New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


Purilne  Ind.  University 


WORCESTER 

SALT 


Natco  Site  Wall. 
Note  perforated 
shell  providing 
firm  anchorage 
J for  mortar  joints 


An  Octagon  Silo  | 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  a  diagram 
of  an  octagon  silo.  I  wish  to  get  out  some 
lumber  to  build  a  silo — the  lumber  to  be 
2x4  hemlock,  planed  on  two  sides.  I 
would  like  to  build  nine  feet  in  diameter 
and  20  or  22  feet  high.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  length  to  cut  my  lumber;  also  tell 
me  about  the  foundation  for  same? 

Skowhegan,  Me.  F.  h. 

Building  an  octagon  silo  only  nine  feet 
in  diameter  the  walls  of  2x4’s  would 
amount  to  cutting  the  stuff  up  into  little 
more  than  stove-wood  lengths  and  makes 
an  undue  amount  of  cross-locking  on  the 
corners,  requiring  a  pretty  good  job  of 
close  jointing,  else  air  will  get  in.  Such 
silos  have  not  proved  popular  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  aud  for  small  silos  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  ones  are  the  frame  and  made  of  girths 
put  horizontally  about  24  inches  apart, 
and  then  lined  up  inside  with  well-sea¬ 
soned  flooring.  Here  in  this  laud  of  silos 
the  square  silo  is  being  almost  universally 
built,  though  in  some  sections  the  round 
stave  silo,  and  the  hollow  tile,  are  very 
much  in  evidence.  I  would  surface  not 
only  the  sides  of  the  scantlings,  but  on  the 
inner  edge  at  least,  so  as  to  have  very 
smooth  inside,  walls.  You  would  best, 
have  a  good  carpenter  make  the  “blue 
print”  of  your  silo,  and  be  sure  about  the 
length,  and  cut  at  joints,  of  the  pieces. 
There  is  no  great  skill  required  in  making 
a  foundation.  Build  up  a  cement  plat¬ 
form  above  any  possibility  of  surface 
water,  and  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter 
greater  than  the  silo.  When  building, 
put  on  a  foot  or  more  of  the  sides  and 
then  bank  up  inside  against  the  wall  with 
cement  a  ring  of  at  least  18  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  thick.  That  will  hold  the 
foundation  of  the  silo  against  anything 
save  a  "tip  over.”  In  building  up  the 
side  walls  I  know  of  no  better  material 
to  put  between  the  layers  of  2x4's  than 
gas  tar,  with  fine  sawdust  mixed  with  it. 
using  plenty  in  the  corner  joints.  Use 
plenty  of  15-penny  nails  in  building.  Cut 
in  18x20-inch  manholes  now  aud  then  in 
the  walls,  fitting  in  doors  that  open  into 
the  inside.  Be  sure  that  you  keep  the 
walls  true  and  plumb,  and  when  finished 
paint  on  the  outside  with  Portland  cement 
“whitewash.”  j.  g. 


Packed  in  strong  28  and  56-lb.  parka. 
Smaller  hi  £es  in  muslin.  At  your  grocer’s. 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet , 

" Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. " 
Full  of  expert  butter-making  helps. 


Don't  Experiment! 


H0USANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest-  Producers  of  nigh-grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


#  Used  by  the  National 
m  Government  and  leading 
■  dairymen  for  their  si  rri|  dicky 
[  of  opci  alien,  durability  and  per, 
feet  preservation  of  silage. 

New  find  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  make  the  Harder  better 
than  ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
ivnchotcj  solid  at  au  oak.  perfect 
titling  doors,  safe  ladder,  air¬ 
tight  non-conducting  walls, 
highest  Ktadc  mater ialand  con- 
1  struction  —  more  durable  and 
I  much  lets  expensive  than  coa- 
\  Crete  or  tile. 

%  A  Harder  Silo  saves  nil  the 
%  com  crop  and  will  pay  for  it- 

%  self  within  two  years. 

i  Send  for  Catalog 

j  Harder  Mt«.  jf 

/.,  -Of  Co-  Box  11 

/  -i  1 1  A  Cobleakih 

ki’wrrW,  n.y. 


Read  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten.  Get  our  Free  Books. 

Write  today  for  our  Catalog  and  easy 
payment  plan.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INTI  I  AS  I  SILO  CO.,  518  Cnlon  BI<te_,Anderson,Tnd» 
V-n«an  City,  Mo.  M -linen,  la.  ^ort  Worth,  Tei. 
518  Bxobsugo  Bldg.  513  Indiana  Bldg.  513  LWo  Stock  El  Bldg. 


Study  ensilage  filliiw  machinery  now.  Read  up  on 
Bio  Blizzard  -  th*  ..nr ---.1  'blower  cotter.  Small 
engine  runs  it-rpe-[.'  too  MKjir  f  lAi  , ‘-m  A 

eater— simple,  Bntii,  liurshlf-.  Write. ter  ill  Mob- 
ing  Silage  l'»>  Better. ' 1  lull  (>f  point, tb  on  idloa  B 
and  silage;  tril<*wfcj»»tu(puw,  few  boat  to  All  silo,  1 
feeding  Diru-  'dB.  CW-  JA  UHrcun}  .  | 

Catalog,  ami  'U>  Wljrt  UauA 
.also  tree  «n  r-iitrwt.  Which  of .  thexo  JT 

bouka  shall  wo  send  yon  1  Write  us.  n  _  i 

U  THE  JOS.  OICK  MFC.  CO. 

H.  .  Box  809,  Canton,  Ohio  I* vrt-.nfll 


The  practical  construction  of  Unadilla  Silos  from 
best  materials  met  the  approval  of  H.  P.  Hood  A 
Sons  and  two  were  installed  oil  their  famous  Cherry 
Hill  Farm,  Heverty,  Mass.  Sixteen  Uttiidlllus  erected 
oil  N.  Y.  State  Apr.  Farm  within  fivo  years.  Every 
Borden  Experiment  Farm  has  its  Unadilla.  U.  S. 
Govt,  uses  several  and  scores  of  county  farms  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  The  Unadilla  works  wonders  with 
cornstalks.  Write  today  lor  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BOX  C ,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


DACC  In- de-st  r-uct-o 

ROSSMetalSILO 

ITaptiq  nil  q*  1  ruro  cwopf  = 


Keeps  all  your  eusilas-e  sweet, 
fresh  and  clean.  Unavoidable 
loss  reduced  t.o  about  l;,$  due  to 
no  leakage  or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO 
can't  blow  down,  buckle,  twist 
or  collapse.  Stands  riplil  even 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  storm¬ 
proof.  Capacity  Increased  any 
time  by  adding  to  height.  Guar¬ 
anteed  aaraliist  atlago  adds.  We 
also  make  the  Ross  Wood  Silo. 
Write  for  free  catalog-. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  K.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box 31 3  Sprluirtleld,  Ohio. 


■RNTIRKLYs  new  bock— new 
~~  cb»pt*r»->  IPs  facts  about- every 
typ“  o  f  silo— home  nui/Jc.  stave, 
brick. ri mo.’i i , u'lo.nn-tal ,pit, 
'_j-s  ZJY  e  i  c. Tel  Is  best  for  your  needs 
impartial  tnigirtMtlons  for 
mak I  ng  m< >-t  profi I  s.bM  pages 
/  j  —1U  P'nto  index— Copyrighted 
mk-.J  Nov.tiil-I.eovcnMl  silage  crops. 
fjm/S end  for  now  book;  it  beats  all 
1/  previous  editions.  Write  today. 
W/ ^Mailed  for  lOe.  Mention  this 


a  You  can  save  money  ordering 
your  silo  now.  Many  .improve¬ 
ments  this  season.  Highest  grade 
of  lumber,  lowest  prices  for 
quality.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
^  special  proposition.  Can  also 
•  r  -  x-  furnish  Lumber  and  Drain  Tile. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  N.Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Perfectly  Atr-tight 

Perbict-tUiiog  dooi*  make  the  silo  absoi 
liltely  dIMight.  Thai  keep*  the  ensilage 
sweet  mul  it ea.li  down  to  last  farkiul.  Quick, 
easy  adjust nvent— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strung  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  lo  last  a  litetimc — of  White  or 
Yellow  Bine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can't  buy  a 
bettor  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write,  today  for  fret  ca/nrog. 
ECONOMY  BIL0  A  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D«|>U  3  Frederick,  Md. 


DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo,  have 
always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclunve  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  tied  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  ihe  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

MHI.WV.  MAINE 


CRAINEf* 


Three  wnl Ih,  fnxtcad  of  tho  usual  otic, make 
lilt's  silo  air  light,  Croat.  «Jid  water  proof  ; 
ITeservos  rilape  jierfcetly.  Riqlll rc-  no 
hoops,  C o—l  —  tit,  more  tisiiis  single  wailt 
eilon.  Most  ilni.ihkc  (inn rante.eil.  Many 
i-iitislled  msi’i'K.  Sin  at  portal  for  eataiog. 

W.  I..  Scott.  I. umber  <  »>., 


Weeds  in  Silage 

Will  weed  seeds  that  are  cut  into  the 
silo  with  the  corn  grow  after  taken  out 
aud  fed  to  the  cows,  when  the  manure  is 
put  on  the  land?  s.  S.  it. 

Burlington,  Wis, 

From  the  best  information  we  ran  ob¬ 
tain  it  seems  sure  that  the  weed  seeds 
are  killed  iu  the  silo.  Tests  appear  to 
show  that  they  will  not  sprout  after  being 
fed  in  the  silage. 


Norwich,  N.  V- 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


HE  FRONT  THATGAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME, 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners.  (Sloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  "t'  Cover  Neat  Ltnim;  Paper.  Stamped  in 
Gold  — "itciiAt, New-YuRKkR"— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more,  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front.  Per¬ 
manent  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

‘  Size  Sx--‘rt  .  .  .  .  S  sn.oi) 

“  1Ux-il  .  .  .  .  116.00 
**  Iff  X  20  ....  H9.00 

Other  Sizes  in  proportion.  Pis- 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 
HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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‘er  CrODS  £.11  easily  possible  with 

r  the  right  tool.  Bigger 

Lt  crops  always  follow  bet- 

ter  disking;  and  thorough 
cultivation  with  one  trip 
Vxvlo  l  over,  instead  of  two,  is  a 

worth-while  saving  in 
rom  cost.  Are  you  using  the 

r\*  1  •  machine  for  better  disk- 

21*  UlSKinfi  ing— that  is  the  Cutaway 

/wr  ^  (Clark)  Double  Action 

Disk  Harrow — the  original  double  action 
harrow  ?  It’s  the  farmer’s  greatest  time, 
and  labor-saver  in  his  most  important  work.1 

Disk  Before  Plowing 

as  well  as  after, with  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double 
Action  Disk  Harrow;  makes  plowing  easier, gives 

better  results.  Every  particle  of  soil  is  thoroughly  stirred 
because  the  rigid  frame — a  patented  feature — forces  the 
rear  disks  to  cut  just  between  the  furrows  of  the  fore  disks. 

E>ouk*e  Action 
Disk  Harrows 

penetrate  deep  becau.se  of  the  cutlery  steel  .disks  forced  sharp. 
The  dust-proof,  oil-soaked,  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect 
balance  make  it  noted  as  a  light  draft  implement.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  CUTAWAY,  write  us  direct.  Send 
today  for  copy  of  new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

3915  Main  Street  Higganum  Conn.  a 

Et,  Maker  of  the  original  Clark 

Disk  J 7 arrows  and  flows 


Farmers,  Ferns  and  Florists 


When  the  florist  places  three  or  four 
dark  green  ferns  around  a  bunch  of  car¬ 
nations  or  jonquils,  it  may  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  purchaser  that  this  decora¬ 
tive  foliage  so  deftly  added  to  the  bou¬ 
quet  was  gathered  from  places  far  away 
front  the  people  who  ultimately  admire 
and  enjoy  them.  They  grow  in  shaded, 
wooded  Ill  aces  and  on  mountains  in  many 
States  where  deer,  bears,  foxes,  and  other 
animals  make  their  homes  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  hunted  and  killed.  Quantities  of 
ferns  are  grown  in  Arlington  and  Chit¬ 
tenden,  Vermont,  and  in  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  One  company  in  the  latter 


one  thousand  acres  are  enough  to  gather 
the  ferns  found  there,  and  this  work  is 
usually  accomplished  in  about  10  weeks. 

For  the  Summer  trade  of  florists  pick¬ 
ing  is  begun  the  first  of  June,  which  is 
as  early  in  the  season  as  the  plants  are 
found  large  enough  for  commercial  use. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  held 
for  delivery  to  florists  and  are  not  placed 
in  cold  storage.  About  the  20th  of  Au¬ 
gust  picking  is  begun  to  supply  the  Win¬ 
ter  trade,  and  the  work  is  continued  until 
about  the  20th  of  October,  which  is  as 
late  in  the  Fall  as  the  gathering  can  be 
done  to  advantage  on  account  of  cold 


See  4 hat 
Rigid 
Main 
Frame- 
It  saves 
Yov  Money 


Inspecting  and  Packing  Ferns  for  Market 


.State  employs  at  times  300  men  to  gath¬ 
er  enough  of  these  plants  to  supply  the 
demands  of  his  customers. 

This  foliage  which  so  gracefully  adds 
beauty  to  the  delicate  blossoms  and  cut 
flowers  during  the  Winter  months,  as 
well  as  in  the  Summer,  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names.  Such  as  “fancy,”  “lace,” 
“dagger,”  and  "Boston”  ferns.  Apart 
from  distinct  shape,  they  may  he  distin¬ 
guished  from  what  are  commonly  called 
“brakes”  by  the  fact  that  the  former  will 
keep  fresh  a  number  of  days  after  they 
are  broken  from  the  roots;  and  will  hold 


weather  and  snow.  A  year’s  supply  of 
ferns,  gathered  and  distributed  by  one 
dealer  is  approximately  fifty  millions. 
This  quantity,  however,  is  often  inade¬ 
quate,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  the 
stock  is  exhausted. 

Gathering  these  plants  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Breaking  the  wiry  stems  off  near 
the  ground  is  hard  for  the  fingers,  and 
carrying  the  loaded  baskets  long  distances 
on  the  shoulders  from  the  mountain  over 
rough  places  is  not  exactly  a  boy's  job. 
Each  picker  furnishes  himself  with  two 
baskets  two  feet  deep,  IS  inches  Wide 


Get  the  Right  Pump  First 


It  is  difficult,  without  expert  advice/for  the  average  person  to 
select  the  proper  pump  for  his  needs,  from  the  several 
hundred  different  types  which  are  made. 

t  Let  Mr.  Gould  Help  You  , 

\  select  the  pump  especially  adapted  to  your  needs.  fj 

Pit  He’s  head  of  our  Service  Department  and  his  ad-  i )j 

vice  is  backed  by  our  guarantee  and  65  years  of  f  L 
\||m  pump-making  experience.  Buy  your  pump  for  a  definite  f  f 

purpose  and  for  a  score  or  more  years  of  hard  service.  i  f 
«  Xm\  Wt-  have  over  3vl>  k  aids  of  pumps— hand, power,  force  f  f 

”  and  lift— for  all  kinds  of  wells,  springs,  osterns.etc.,  f  f 

AJMk  $3.00  to  SHOO.  Rigidly  tested.  Ask  your  dealer  to  i  f  4 
«  show  you.  If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  and  will  f  f 

fil  not  get  them,  write  direct  to  us  and  let  i  !I  J/ 

Mr.  Could  tell  you  the  proper  one  to  use.  i/f//M\  xV 


OULDS  PUMP 


EVERY  SERVICE*, 
are  strong,  durable  and  efficient.  All 
guaranteed.  Plan  now  for  a  better 
watersupply  for  your  barns,  house, 
ga  rden,  dairy,  stock,  tu  e  protec¬ 
tion,  etc.  Our  book. "Water 
k  Supply  for  theCountryllnme”  i 
Sk  shows  all  types  use.d  on  J 
the  farm.  Write  Dept.  R  f/f 

MSI  The  Goulds  Mfg.Co.  f  ijj 

lMk  Midu  Office  &W"i  lia  :  f)  m 
\||k  Seneca  Falls.N.Y.  /||yf 

\Ss™Jk  New  York  Poston  fljflf 
Philadelphia  Hill 
Pittsburgh  fjff  d 

1  m  IS  HU  a 


The  Fern-Packing  Station  Near  Picking  Grounds 


their  color  and  shape,  the  leaves  not  curl¬ 
ing  ill)  unless  left  in  the  sun.  The 
“brake,”  being  a  soft  weed-like  plant, 
will  wilt  in  a  short  time  when  cut  or 
broken  off  and  it  is  easily  injured  by  a 
slight  frost,  being  one  of  the  first  plants 
to  indicate  that  there  has  be  n  a  frost, 
while  I  lie  dagger  ferns  are  evergreen,  and 
not  injured  by  a  moderately  low  temper¬ 
ature  or  frost. 

The  farmers,  or  the  people  who  own 
the  land  when;1  ferns  grow,  are  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  picking  these  plants.  To 
illustrate;  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  gets  $25  for  the  right  to  gather 
ferns  on  that  property.  The  men  who 
pick  the  ferns  are  of  course  warned  not 
to  set  tires  or  destroy  property  in  any 
way  while  at  work.  Five  men  to  each 


and  three  feet  long.  Each  man  tries  to 
fill  one  basket  in  the  forenoon  and  bring 
it  to  the  packing  station,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  picking 
grounds.  In  the  afternoon  the  other  bas¬ 
ket  is  filled  and  delivered.  At  the  end 
of  the  day's  labor,  with  diligence  and 
care,  lie  has  10.000  or  12,000  ferns  to 
his  credit.  The  ferns  are  broken  off  with 
the  fingers  near  the  ground,  counted,  tied 
in  hunches  of  one  hundred  each,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  inspectors  at  the  packing 
station.  The  inspectors  check  the  count 
of  the  ferns  as  made  by  the  pickers,  and 
examine  the  contents  of  the  baskets  as 
to  quality  brought  in.  The  ferns  are 
packed  in  wooden  boxes  30  inches  square 
which  hold  from  4,000  to  0,000  each,  de- 

( Continued  on  page  402.) 


Buying  the  right  pump  is  really  a  particular  task— just  as  serious  as  buying  a  mower— but  very  often 
neglected.  There  are  as  many  kinds  and  grades  of  pumpson  the  market  as  kernels  on  a  corncob.  Choose 
carefully  .Considerour  65  years’  pump-making  experience,  our72-acrepumpplant,largest  in  the  world, and 
theactualperformanceof  our  pumps,  often  giving25yearsofcontinuousservice.Sendforpurcntak>g,aiid 
getMr.Gould’s  advice  before  you  select.  Catalog  explains  method  sot' installing, height  of  lift, construction 
of  pumps,  tanks,  etc. — Free.  There  areover  400, OOoGouldsReliabiePumps  in  use.  Buy  “theolil  reliable.  ’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rock  Bottom 

on  the  Very  Best 

Steel  Roofing 

Ever  Made/£6(Z 

This  is  positively  the  greatest  roof-  Ay  /  /  S  /  S 
ing  proposition  ever  made.  Be- 

fore  you  invest  in  pew  roof  cover- /  /  /  /  S 
inn,  silling  or  ceiling,  first  learn 

about  the  one  hen  by  far  the  JTy  /  /  /  /■  S  > 
best  from  every  viewpoint, und  >'  Y.  ^ - 

cheapest.  Take  no  chances,  s'  s'S  /  /  s's 

Get  Edwards’  Ifeloht  IVi 

offers  and  note  the  hignnvintr.  S'  /  /  s'  ■'//  S 


srs  and  note  the  big  saving. 

EDWARDS  * 


Rco  Steel  Cluster  Shingle* 


Tightcote  ReoSteelShingles 

actually  cost  lem  -outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs— no  painting  or  repnirs.  Rot- 
proof,  fire-proof,  rust-p root.  liJldgUltr  ■  , 
anteed  liKhtning-proof.  Any  one  can  / 
lay  it  .right  over  old  shingles  i  ('  you  like. if 

Impossible  To  Rust  st- 
Edges  and  Nail  Holes. 

-  Every  sheet  of  Edwards*  Galvan¬ 
ised  fated  tilting!)''*,  Koofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling  or  finish  is  extra  heavy  irul- 
vannteq.  piece  at  a  time,  by  our  ex- 
el  naive  TIGIITCOTh  patented  pro-  !■ 
cess  after  sheet  has  been  stamped 
and  tVKqdarct!.  Side  and  i-lges  tire 
as  heavily  irrdvunsr.ed  na  be.lv  of  ahect. 
Mentis  no  weak  rpots  to  mat  or  corrode, 
ifv  means  of  Etfv  u  meat  Inter¬ 
locking  Device  frato  illustration)  all 
nails  are  driven  throng!)  underlayer  of 
metal  only— no  exposure— oo  leaks. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wide  varief  ,  many  styU'«*  oil  ft 
sizes  of  Portable,  FtlvpruoOf 
Metal  Garagr*.  |G9J»0  tuul 
cp.  Lowest  prices  ever  {  rrUfpJ 
made.  Poslal  bringB  FREE  3[Cflltir 

H-page  Garage  Catalog.  '  If  it”" 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

Edwards’ Rco  Sim  I  CIus- 
ter  Shingles,  V- Crimped, 

Corrugatfd.Stnndliig.Scam.  t. 


Spanish  Metal  Tile 


T./Iwartls  Patent 
"(Jr  Ip- Lock" 


Corrugated 


■  llllilH 


Oarage 


:  .mi .  viurage 

.  m.i  *  or  Galvunizeil  ItiKifing  direct  to  you  at  "rock  bot- 
Jtel  r/oCt0ry  F10?3-  Write  today  for  FilfitGUT  PREPAID 
UrrEH  on  the  lowest  prices  — 

ever  made  for  World’s  Best 
Roofing,  Free  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  313  * 

THE  EOWAROS  MFG.  CO..  si 
323-373  Pike  SI.,  /!f 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  fflwfl'liyf 
Note  construction  jClli'  //' 
of  Patent  Inter- 
locking  Device, 
protecting  naif  / 

wc'tilhcr-  Jiy  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

malting  roof  /'  /  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
absolute-  $  \/  32  3-37  3  Pike  St..  Cir.- inrniti 

ly  water  Sms/s  Please  send  FREEsampb  s.  Freight- 
tight.  /  /  Paid  prices  and  World’s  Greatest  Boot- 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 
Roofing 
Book  i 


ing  Book  No.  3T3 


Address . . . . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 

SOUTHERN  LANDSARE  LOWIN  PRICE 

but  high  iu  productive  value?  imilto  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  find  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vugg- 
taliles,  fruits,  live  stork  antj  dairy  ing;  uu  surpassed 
clin'ato.  gnoil  market*  I’nlilicatious  on  roqiuist. 

31.  V.  KICIIAIJDS,  Industrial  anil  Auriciiltiiral  Com- 
missiouct.  Ruum  87,  Snntlieiu  flailway,  WasHinulun.  D.  C. 


With  or  without 


Intro, 

(liter 

Flnf  Huyer 


lO  Days’  Free  Trial 

proves  our  claims.  You  can  plow 
faster,  easier  ami  better  with  a 

E  WINNER 

Sulky  Plow 

luges  walking  plow  In  sulky, 
s  boys  plow. Adjustable Bkt. 

le.wk>  MFG.CO..  Cortland,  N.Y. 


m 


T. 


DON’T  DO  A  THING 

B  A  BOUT  BUYING  AN  ENGINE 

Until  you  have  seen  this  new  1010  ||3 
2SO-p.  book  that  tells  sllabout  Gal-  , 

_ St  »  towny  onalnos  und  explains  my  now  M 

V  extra  cpoolal  advertising  OUtrtbu-  * 
lion  oftor.  If  you  answered  all  the  en-  gsi 
B  I  ginc  advertisements  ever  published 
dp. A*,  you  would  not  find  an  offer  fairer,  O 
i»  '.i  squurer  or  more  in  your  favor.  You  _ 
’  Owe  it  to  your  pockot-book  and  the 
MLT'  v  satlstootlon  that  you  demand  in  the  T" 
operation  of  the  engine  you  buy  to 
|§a  nnswor  »hi*  odvortlHomont  and  learn  the  par-  tgis 
ticuiars  of  this  new  90-day  offer  to  dietrihuto  (£3 
MB  lO.OOt)  more  Galloway  Masterpiece  Engines  from  M 
“  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p 

■  The  groat  Galloway  chain  of  foolorlo*  arc  run- 

ning  day  and  night.  Wo  are  turning  out  more  ||| 
MaslerDlncn  nnalno*  llisn  evt  r  mid  Olu  reason  is 
that  Mi'  are  buiuling  this  engine  bn  good  from  **“ 
M  such  a  highly  poiTOCted  deeigu,  of  such  good  A 
^  materials,  and  by  each  thoroughly  skilled  work-  w 
men,  that  every  Galloway  Muatcrpiece  sells  one  ^ 


or  more  wherever* 
usition  today. _  f. 


introduced.  Ask  for  prop- 


1  IMPROV^MEHTS  •»  FEATURES  i 

include  valves  in  the  head:  extra  cooling  sur-  . 
laces,  largo  witter  pot;  l'rost-proof  cylinder;  I 
•  adjustable  bearings,  economy  carburetor;  uses  . 

Ii  any  fuel;  large  perfectly  balanced  fly  wheels;  j 
built-in  magneto;  Hercules  wnter-cooied  cylin¬ 
der  head,  cannot  blow  off;  easy  to  mart,  no  1 
cranking;  needs  no  batteries;  independent  of  , 
W  weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  A  mochanlcal  1 
m  *  mnsturplueo!  These  features  and 
^  -j  many  others  make  Masterpiece 

Hi  ■  PiilS’t  /  engines  power  kings  in  their  field, 
p*  y^-'iaVk  'rf7  A»k  today  for  till*  now  book  print- 
Ja  1  ,jr  trtrT ed  in  four  color*.  It  will  solve 
!•  t  ay-  'jv  ,i/  your  power  problcmo. A  postal  gels 
Engines  shipped  from  Watet- 
Wll  '9l/  loo.Council  Bluffs, Kansas  City,  Str 

w/f  ibi.  m.  1  PbUl.  Chicago. Wm.  Galloway,  Pro*. 
U  t WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  CO. 

Ill:  „Z-  ■  si  275  Galloway  5ta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
-»/  Engine  Manofaoturlno  Speclallsta 


The  Next  Quarter  Century 

(Continued  from  page  .‘559) 
size  and  no  improvements  are  needed  in 
that  direction.  There  is  still  a  chance 
which  some  men  will  take  to  try  acres  of 
seedling  grapes. 

Some  enterprising  fellow  wi,ll  succeed 
in  breeding  oil’  the  prickers  or  reducing 
their  mini  her  and  size  on  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  gooseberries,  without 
detriment  to  vigor,  quality  or  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

Most  vegetables  are  so  frequently 
grown  in  large  quantities  by  so  many 
gardeners  that  it  is  natural  to  expect 
slight  improvements  in  many  places,  and 
occasionally  importations  of  something 
new.  For  example  the  Japanese  long 
ago  improved  the  roots  of  Common  bur¬ 
dock,  seeming  a  large  radish. 

New  sorts  and  improvements  of  oi  l 
sorts  are  by  no  means  so  much  needed  as 
a  more  universal  knowledge  of  what  have 
already  been  discovered  and  published. 
The  best  remedy  fbv  this  state  of  things 
is  a  more  practical  and  universal  edu¬ 
cation  in  school  and  college.  The  young 
mau  needs  to  learn  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
and  his  ear  to  the  ground,  for  the  best 
sources  of  help  to  success,  lie  must 
learn  to  find  and  make  use  of  good  things 
hid  away  iu  cords  of  bulletins  and  re¬ 
ports — how  to  discriminate  in  what  he 
reads  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
journals. 

For  example,  2o  years  ago  anthruenose 
began  to  damage  field  beans  grown  i.n 
great  quantity  in  Michigan.  The  remedy 
was  well  known  to  the  botanist,  who  for 
much  of  this  period  each  year  advised 
through  the  press  sowing  seeds  from 
plants  hearing  healthy  pods,  as  the  fun¬ 
gus  entered  the  seed  through  the  pods, 
and  is  ready  to  attack  the  new  crop. 
The  growers  paid  no  attention  to  this 
advice  until  the  fungus  had  destroyed 
half  the  crop  in  the  State.  Not  until 
they  were  hit  hard,  did  they  secure  legis¬ 
lation  and  had  a  law  passed  authorizing 
an  investigation  and  remedy. 

In  most  eases  the  grower  of  fruits  has 
learned  that  he  might  ns  well  quit  the 
business  unless  he  follows  a  systematic 
light  with  insects  and  fungi.  Iu  some 
instances  the  up-to-date  gardener  will 
select  seeds  from  plants  that  are  im¬ 
mune  from  fungus  discuses. 

Grout  that  more  and  better  sorts  are 
needed,  that  improved  means  of  grow¬ 
ing  good  things  at  less  cost  are  desirable, 
the  ability  to  sell  at  a  good  price  is  of 
much  greater  importance.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  most  likely  for  10  years 
more,  agricultural  colleges  and  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  are  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do  their  best  to  devise  plans  which 
shall  help  the  producer  to  net  more  than 
35  cents  on  a  dollar’s  worth  of  fruit. 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  the  prospects 
for  improvements  are  far  brighter  for 
the  next  25  years  than  they  have  beeu 
during  the  past.  25  years.  The  whole 
horticultural  world,  including  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  State  and  National,  hs  making 
wonderful  efforts  to  help  those  who  are 
groY’iBg  flowers,  fruits,  veget  ables,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
successful  few  who  will  never  get  far  up 
the  ladder,  the  time  will  never  pass  when 
men  cannot  he  found  who  will  buy  and 
plant  fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  and  Geneva,  New  York,  set 
them  in  grass  land  and  leave  them  with¬ 
out  cultivation.  Those  looking  for  new 
and  valuable  results  have  learned  that 
nature  gives  up  her  secrets  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  [ or. ]  w.  j.  bead, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Cabbage  on  New  Land 

T  have  cut  oil’  a  small  grove  of  young 
oak  and  am  grubbing  it  thoroughly,  get¬ 
ting  down  six  to  eight  inches.  People 
here  tell  me  that  1  cannot  get  much  of 
any  crop  the  first  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ground  ought  to  he  pretty  well 
Supplied  with  potash,  as  there  is  a  heavy 
leaf  mold  on  the  ground.  I  desire  to 
grow  cabbage  ami  kale  for  poultry.  If 
I  supply  nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphorus 
shall  1  get  results?  I  wanted  to  sow 
rye  in  the  cabbage  this  Fall.  j.  cj.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  soils  are  usually  quite  sour  and 
must  ho  sweetened  before  they  will  give 
best  results  with  all ,  crops.  Cabbage  in 
particular  needs  lime.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  work  iu  at  the  rate  of  one 
tun  per  acre  of  slaked  lime  after  plow¬ 
ing.  This  will  benefit  that  kind  of  soil 
and  make  it  far  better  for  cropping. 


Its  a  Snap 

With 

Louden 

Litter 

Carrier 


Ncuwnif^ 


Barn  cleaning  is  fun  for  the  boy  when  a  y 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  is  used.  It  is  no 
longer  slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  and  wasteful. 

Louden  Carriers  embody  more  real,  important  exclusive 
patented  features  than  ail  others  combined.  They  are  strong, 
light-running,  safe,  trouble-proof.  The  hoisting  gear  is  the 
least  complicated  and  most  powerful— has  no  dangerous  hit- 
or-miss  ratchets  or  brakes. 

The  Emancipator  Carrier  on  a  Louden  track  will 
carry  a  ton  safely;  a  10  or  12 year-old  boy  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  Every  pound  of  pull  on  the  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  the  box.  Has  roller-bearing  trolleys; 
runs  smoothly  around  curves  and  over  switches. 


Made  to  Fit  Any  Barn 


Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  built  in  four  styles,  suit-  If/  '  T4lj 

able  for  any  type  or  size  of  barn,  and  at  a  wide  range  £< 7 

of  prices.  We  can  fit  up  your  barn  at  small  cost  with  a  fi 
system  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months.  ~S’Sa**''**=*. 

K.  L.  Slotten,  owner  of Walhala Stock  given  good  results.  It  has  not  given 
Farm,  Somers,  Iowa,  writes,  “The  me  any  bother  and  is  as  good  today 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  has  been  in  as  when  I  bought  it;  can  clean  the 
daily  use  for  four  years  and  has  barn  in  half  the  time." 

We’ll  Gladly  Send  You  Gur  B ag  New  Catalog 

It  is  a  valuable  book  of  224  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Contains 
much  information  about  equipping  the  modern  money-making  barn. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers  Weather  Vanes  Garage  Door  Hangers  Horse  Stalls  Calf  Feng 

Feed  Carriers  Hay  Carriers  Water  Basins  Feed  Racks  Bull  Pens 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Feed  Trucks  Mangers  Power  Hoists  Hog  Pens 

Harness  Carriers  Cow  Stalls  Manger  Divisions  Feed  Boxes  Sheep  Pens 

Barn  Door  Hangers  Water  Troughs  Hay  Barn  Equipment  Cow  Pens  Ventilators 

Cupolas 

^  o*  The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  _  ... . .  . 

260c,  Court  St.  lEstubiuthed  issr)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wid e  /C 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  anyjiri 
tpSS  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write Utr' 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  w- 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III.  ^ 


Empire  Jr., 
Hoosier  and 
Kentucky 
Grain  Drills 


THERE  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way 
Hoosier,  [Empire  Jr.  and  Kentucky  drills 

have  been  crowding  out  the  broadcasting  method 
of  seeding.  They  give  bigger  yields  of  better  grain. 

These  points  are  clearly  seen:  Drills  save  seed  at  the 
start,  because  every  individual  kernel  is  planted  right,  with  cover¬ 
ing  enough  to  protect  it  from  cold  or  drouth.  You  needn't  “play 
safe”  by  planting  an  extra  quantity,  for  every  seed  has  its  chance. 
Drilling  means  regular  planting,  no  bunching  here  and  lac1,  there 

_ every  seed  has  sufficient  ground  to  support  it.  The  seed  Starts, 

grows,  and  ripens  all  together.  Uniformity  —  that’s  the  word. 
Drilling  does  away  with  uneven  stand,  with  half-ripe,  half-green 
fields.  Drilling  gives  you  the  maximum  in  grain,  kernels  all 
filled  out  and  plump.  That  means  top  yields,  top  prices. 

When  you  buy  a  drill,  buy  a  Hoosier,  Empire  Jr.  or  Kentucky 
drill.  Ever  since  1857  the  builders  of  these  successful  lines  have 
studied  to  build  always  better  machines.  Today — well,  ask  any 
owner  of  a  Hoosier,  Empire  Jr.  or  Kentucky  drill.  See  the  local 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  catalogues  and  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 
I)  CHICAGO  USA  (II 

| vJ  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plaoo 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Red.  Side 

Wall  and 


l  ins  exclusive 
color  combination 

is  tke  result  of  lon^ 
experiment  to  develop  a 
tread  of  extra  thickness 
without  extra  weight.  This 
reduces  strain  on  the  body  of 
the  tire  and  means  longest 
life  to  the  fabric.  / 

l  Increased  toughness  is  an-  / 
\  other  advantage  which  / 

results  in  further  /  > 

added  mileage.  /  /y 


///  tion  to  tliese  \\ 
/  practical  values, 
Firestone  equipment 
£,ives  elegant  appear¬ 
ance  and  harmonizes  with 
any  car. 

FREE  OFFER — For  your 
dealer’s  name  and  make  of 
your  tires  we  will  send  you,  free, 
a  fine  rubberized  Tube  Ba&. 
Also  Free  Book,  “Care  and  Repair 
of  Tires,"  No.  18. 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co, 

“ America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire 
and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron.  O. — Branches 
and  Dealers  Every-  y 
S.  where  / 


Trea.d“'i 


Mark  of 


HAVANA 


STEEL  WHEELS 

Strong  sind  durable,  because 
they  arc  made  on  Correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle,  we  fitlhem 
all-  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  WheelsorWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 

HAT  AKA  MET  Ali  WHEEL  to. 
Hox  17,  Havana,  III. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Orchard  Drainage 

Part  I. 


Need  of  Drainage.' — The  writer  has 
made  careful  observation,  particularly  of 
the  surface,  natural  and  artificial  drain¬ 
age,  of  such  localities  as  Champlain  Lalce, 
Hudson  River  Valley,  Finger  Lake 
region,  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  justly  famous  fruit  section  of 
Westfield,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  and  other  places  also,  have 
certain  favorable  fruit  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  sueli  as  climate,  air  drainage,  soil, 
sunshine,  exposure,  slope,  porosity  of 
soil  and  subsoil,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  ideally  combined.  Where 
nature  has  specially  fitted  a  section  of 
her  domain,  in  whole  or  part,  to  fruit 
growing  and  all  nature  is  with  him,  the 
experienced  orchardist  can  in  quality, 
quantify  and  price  far  excel  competitors 
outside  of  such  boundaries.  Compared 
with  the  total  land  area  of  the  world 
these  favorable  localities  are  few  aud 
rare  indeed.  Aud  to  drain  systematical¬ 
ly  these  entire  areas,  without  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  land,  would  involve  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  labor  and  expense.  Yet 
right  iu  the  midst  of  these  veritable 
Gardens  of  Eden  wet  areas  too  frequent¬ 
ly  exist.  However,  it  is  not  of  the 
favored  side,  but  of  some  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  wet  soils  confronting  orcharding, 
that  this  article  attempts  to  deal  with. 

Effects  of  Wet  Sou.. — To  the  ob¬ 
serving  drainage  man  all  nature  mani¬ 
fests  and  talks  in  orchard  and  field,  in 
various  ways  and  in  certain  unmistakable 
language.  Nature  testifies  to  the  need  of 
drainage  in  the  orchard  by  dwarfed,  dy¬ 
ing,  dead  and  missing  trees,  (strangled 
and  suffocated  to  death)  slow  and  feeble 
growth,  poor  off-color  foliage,  a  general 
sickly  appearance,  beyond  help  and  in¬ 
curable,  except  by  a  prompt  aud  vigor¬ 
ous  application  of  fresh  ai,r  and  warmth 
to  the  soil,  the  very  lungs  and  feet  of  a 
tree,  or  plant,  by  and  through  the 
medium  of  plain  drain  tile.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  trees  is  plainly  evident,  from  the 
distance,  before  getting  onto  the  ground. 
For  the  proof  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  foregoing  assertion,  i.t  is  suggested, 
that  the  reader  compare  in  the  orchard 
the  vigorous  and  fruitful  trees  with  those 
in  the  valleys  and  sags.  If  there  is  no 
contrast  and  one*  tree  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  surely  drainage  is  not  needed.  Yet 
the  fact  still  remains  that  there  are 
very  few  orchards  in  which  a  little  drain¬ 
age  would  not  be  profitable.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  iu  good  orchard  lands, 
even  where  nature  has  provided  very 
good  soil  drainage  a  line  of  tile,  laid  up 
through  the  water  Courses  and  valleys, 
with  spur  linos  into  the  sags  and  depres¬ 
sions  will  invariably  afford  efficient  drain¬ 
age  and  pay  handsomely,  in  addition  to 
what  nature  lias  done.  But  for  heavier 
and  rather  fiat  lands,  inclined  to  retain 
excessive  water,  partial  or  complete 
drainage  is  required  for  best  results. 

Principj.es  Involved.  —  The  same 
principles  used  in  laying  out  field  drain¬ 
age  are  applicable  to  the  orchard,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  laterals  and  mains  should 
always  be  placed  midway  between  tree 
rows,  or  as  far  away  from  trees  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Also  the  entire  drain  system 
should  be  placed  at  least  six  inches  deep¬ 
er  than  in  field  practice,  in  order  that 
tree  roots  may  not  enter  the  drains  and 
cause  stoppage  and  trouble.  Three  and 
one-half  to  four  feet  is  none  too  deep 
for  efficient  and  enduring  orchard  drain¬ 
age,  also  depending  on  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil,  fall  and  distance  apart  of  tree  rows. 
The  closer  trees  arc  set,  the  deeper  the 
roots  go,  also  more  roots  per  cubic  foot 
of  soij.  However,  roots  enter  a  tile 
line  in  the  search  of  drink  and  food. 
Where  shallow  drains  carry  spring  or 
constant  water,  tree  aud  Alfalfa  roots 
(and  even  farm  crop  roots  occasionally) 
are  liable,  iu  dry  season,  to  clog  up  a 
drain  completely.  Therefore  drain  deep. 

Distance  Apart. — For  heavy  retentive 
soils  a  lateral  between  every  tree  row 
35  to  50  feet  apart,  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  and  efficient.  A  safe  way  for  lighter, 
open  and  damp  soils  is  to  place  a  lateral 
drain  between  every  other  tree  row,  70 
to  100  feet  apart,  which  may  give  ef¬ 
fectual  drainage.  If  it  does  not  later 
more  drains  can  be  placed  just  where  na¬ 


ture  calls  for  them.  As  a  rule  the  drains 
should  run  straight  up  and  down  the 
slope.  If  at  all  practicable  all  the  lat¬ 
erals  Should  empty  into  a  common  main 
with  the  outlet  at  the  lowest  point. 
Establish  outlet  in  i  Concrete  abutment, 
and  provide  outlet  with  screen  rods  to 
prevent  water-loving  animals  from  enter¬ 
ing,  on  an  exploring  expedition.  One 
outlet  is  better  than  several,  and  much 
less  trouble  and  expense  to  maintain. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


Wasting  Planting  Space 

One  fault  and  mistake  our  brother 
farmers  make  is  that  of  waste  and  prod¬ 
igality  in  the  use  of  space  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  an  orchard,  field  or  garden,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  waste  ground  need¬ 
lessly.  It  is  my  object  to  show  greater 
economy  may  he  obtained  by  a  system 
of  planting  not  usually  adopted  by  the 
average  planter,  but  which  is  just  as  easy 
to  carry  out  as  the  ordinary  method, 
and  far  more  economical. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  show  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  two  jilots  of 


38  trees' 


Square  and  Quincunx  Planting 

ground,  one  planted  in  the  ordinary 
square  method,  the  other  in  the  quin¬ 
cunx  or  break-join  system.  The  two 
plots  are  the  same,  each  28x16  feet, 
and  for  purpose  of  comparison  the  two 
are  four  feet  apart.  In  the  upper  sketch 
the  plot  of  ground  is  planted  in  the 
square  method,  containing  eight  rows 
of  five  trees  each;  40  trees.  In  the 
second  sketch  there  are  five  rows  of 
trees,  three  containing  eight  trees,  two 
seven  trees;  38  trees  in  all;  and  it  will 
he  observed  that  the  trees  are  all  four 
feet  apart,  as  in  the  square  method,  and 
that  there  is  an  extra  two  feet  of  space 
or  half  a  row  left,  which  in  a  second 
plot,  if  the  same  size,  would  allow  of  the 
planting  of  an  additional  row  of  seven 
trees  so  that  in  the  planting  of  two 
such  plots  there  is  a  gain  of  seven  trees, 
which,  when  it  come  sto  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  acres,  becomes  a  factor  worth 
considering  indeed. 

There  is  no  disadvantage  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  method  at  all,  for  the  trees  are  all 
the  same  distance  apart;  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  is  just  the  same  in  every  way. 
The  planting  is  just  as  easy,  in  fact 
easier.  We  make  an  equilateral  triangle 
of  strips  as  shown  iu  the  base  of  the 
sketch,  16  feet  on  a  side;  that  i,s  the 
distance  apart  we.  iu  Michigan,  plant 
peach  trees,  aud  starting  on  the  base  line 
A  B,  we  plant  a  tree  at  the  angle  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  thing  is  done.  It 
has  been  found  in  practice  to  bo  a  better 
method  than  the  square,  as  the  triangle 
is  an  infallible  guide,  and  the  rows  are 
always  the  same,  which  is  not  the  case 
by  any  means  with  the  square  method; 
as  w'e  know,  great  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  rows  in  line. 

A V lien  .such  trees  as  apple  are  set  and 
tlm  rows  are  40  feet  apart  we  use  a 
cord,  ticing  a  stake  at  the  angles  of  the 
triangle.  Herman  iiaupt,  jr. 

Michigan. 
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Bran,  per  ton,  $28;  red  dog.  ton,  $38; 
middlings,  ton.  $36;  meal,  ton,  $38; 
crocked  corn,  fifti.  $38;  outs.  bu.,  60o. ; 
corn,  bu.,  $1;  bay,  ton,  baled,  $lti ;  bay, 
ton,  loose.  $14  buckwheat,  bii„  7 be. ; 
buck  wheat  Hour.  lb..  —  1  i  c. ;  potatoes,  bu., 
00<\  ;  butter,  lb.,  2oe.  ;  eggs.  (loss..  25c. 
Horses,  $100  to  $200;  cows,  $40  to  $75; 
stock  sheep,  per  bead,  85  t<>  $0:  lambs, 
last  Fall,  lb.,  7 1 1  c ;  Spring  calves  in  Fall, 
$25  to  $30:  hogs.  12c  lb  .  dressed.  Corn 
last  year  as  a  whole  was  a  poor  crop  on 
account  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Buckwheat 
very  good,  yielded  as  mueli  as  18  bu.  per 
acre,  the  average  about  30  Ini.  Oats.  ."’>0 
to  75  bu.  per  acre.  Ilay,  good  average 
crop.  E.  w.  K. 

Doer  Park,  Md. 

Feb.  7.  The  prices  are  pretty  high 
here  now;  we  are  having  splendid  crops 
also.  Steers,  6c.  lb. ;  hogs,  nice  heavy.  Sc. 
lb.;  good  horses,  drivers,  $150  to  $200; 
drafts,  $150  to  $250  for  extra  good  farm 
mares  Wheat,  $1.37  bu.  ;  corn,  78c.  bu. 
of  08  lbs.  Bran,  $32  a  ton  ;  oats,  45c. 
bu. :  baled  oat  straw.  $7.50  a  ton;  baled 
Alfalfa  bay.  $18;  Timothy  bay.  loose, 
817  ;  shredded  corn  fodder,  baled,  $10  per 
ton.  Potatoes  $1.25  bn.;  onions  $1  bu. 
Apples  here  are  plentiful;  they  sell  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bbl.  for  fancy  Bald¬ 
win  or  Spy.  f.  w.  s. 

Richmond,  Tnd. 

Potatoes  $1  per  bu..  wholesale.  Ilay 
$20  per  ton  delivered;  straw  $10  to  $14. 
Butter  32  to  30c ;  beef  8  to  10c ;  pork 
8  to  10c;  eggs  26  to  30e.  c.  E.  N. 

Hunter,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11.  Wo  are  having  rather  a  fav¬ 
orable  Winter  in  Clinton  Co.,  although 
not  very  much  sleighing.  Farmers  and 
creameries  put  in  their  ice  supplies  last 
month,  which  was  very  good.  Cows  are 
coming  fresh,  all  kinds  of  dairy  stock 
mid  products  bring  good  prices.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  horses,  only  draft 
or  general  purpose  ones.  All  kinds  of 
stock  feeds  very  high  in  market.  Pota¬ 
toes  95c  per  bu.;  butter  33c;  eggs  30c; 
bay  $20  per  ton.  Green  slab  wood  in 
the  woods  $1.25  per  cord;  delivered 
$1.75.  n.  t.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  0.  No.  1  bay  of  which  there  is 
lmt  little,  if  any,  $18  per  ton ;  No.  2, 
slight  mixture  of  clover.  $15.  Potatoes 
reached  $1.10  per  bn.,  about  two  weeks 
ago,  at  present  about  90c.  Oats  00c  bu. ; 
corn  $1.70  per  cwt.  Butter  averages 
about  30c  per  lb.,  according  to  quality. 
Eggs  30c  per  do/.  There  are  no  truck 
crops  grown  in  this  locality,  as  we  are 
not  near  any  large  market,  and  seven 
miles  from  shipping  station.  Cheese, 
liny  and  potatoes  are  the  local  products. 
Factory  dosed  Dec.  1st ;  last  cheese 
brought  KP/so  per  lb.  to  patrons  before 
paying  the  making.  E.  J. 

Howard,  X.  Y. 
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MODEL  E 


7  Passenger  Touring 


Rd°  EIGHT  CYLINDER  Tourin° 

Will  more  than  meet  the  rigorous  requirements 
of  Farm  Service,  and  in  addition  give  a  riding 
luxury  and  coach  style  surpassed  by  no  foreign  car 


The  new  Model  E  is  offered  to  the  public  after  months 
of  the  roughest  handling,  the  trials  extending  from  the 
hilly  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  blizzard-swept 
mountain  passes  of  Colorado.  It  has  conquered  every 
variety  of  road-way  and  extreme  of  climate,  under  the 
fault-hunting  eyes  of  our  engineer  corps. 

In  congested  city  traffic  the  King  Eight  will  creep 
along  in  “high,"  and,  when  an  opening  comes  dart  away 
with  locomotive  speed  at  the  movement  of  a  finger. 
Sudden  hills  are  taken  with  a  hum  instead  of  a  throb  and 
with  scarcely  ever  a  change  of  gears.  Simplicity  and  ease 
of  operation  make  it  the  ideal  car  for  women  who  drive, 
and  its  extreme  economy  in  fuel,  oil  and  tires  is  only 
another  proof  of  high  engine  efficiency. 

Will  you  be  content  with  less  than  a  King? 

Sedan  “All-  Weather ”  Car,  $ 1900 . 


PIONEER  of  its  class,  the  King  occupies  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  purchased  “in  spite  of’  its  moderate  price, 
as  well  as  because  of  it. 

Those  who  would  willingly  pay  more  than  is  asked  for 
the  King  find  the  necessity  gone  when  confronted  with 
this  car’s  remarkable  performance  and  luxury. 

“Challenger”  Model  E  embodies  improvements  and 
refinements  in  eight  cylinder  construction  which  could  be 
offered  only  by  a  Company  that  has  had  its  “Eights"  in 
operation  all  over  America  and  in  thirty  foreign  lands  for 
over  a  year,  there  being  more  King  eight  cylinder  cars  in 
owners'  hands  than  any  other  make  save  one.  Aluminum 
pistons  of  special  King  design,  the  latest  advance  in  auto¬ 
mobile  engineering,  are  a  feature  of  this  car.  They  increase 
engine  power  and  resist  carbon. 

u Corsair ”  Roadster  Model,  $1350. 


Catalog  on  request,  with  name  of  nearest  dealer 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


STUMP  PULLERS£j 


Grubber  Co.  x 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT. 55,  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN. 


00  of  every  type,  as  well  as  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  will  give 
greatest  service  and  resistance  to  rust  — if  made  from 

AP0LL0-KEYST0NE  Galvanized  Sheets 

JTlRhnst  quality  Galvaniz.d  Sheets  manufactured.  Actual  time  and  weather  tests 
hnn  proved  that  those  sheets  lust  longest  under  service  renditions.  Alwavs  demand 
APOLE.O-KEYSTONK  and  accept,  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below 
the  Apollo  trade- mark— it  Insures  durability  and  Ja*ti»sr  salisfaetion.  pold  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers.  Every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings  should  have  a  copy  of  our  "Hotter 
.  Buildings” booklet  containing  lull  information  rolatlvo  to  formed  metal  products. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SapJ 
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f -I  The  Wheat  Yield^S 

*5^  Tells  the  Story  rTiTjOfll 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Factory-to-User  Plan 

You  can’t  duplicate  this  Imgcy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It’s  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  olTttr  to  guarantee  tho 
sale  arrival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
ami  then  allow  you 


of  Western  Canada’s  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 


We  know  It’s  no  risk  for  ns,  an  our  1/  years 
experience  lias  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  Tor  tho  money  In  wearing  quality, 
appearance  arid  general  satisfaction.  Tlmt'3  the 
reason  why  today  wearo  tho  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  me  farmer.  We 
make  IJuggles  In  such  large  numbers  that 
material  and  labor  cost  «s  less.  We  cut  out  all 
tho  middlemen  and  eavu  you  their  prolits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 


'  records  to  lie  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads.  1  I  li 

For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has  mr4r  j  \  AHf. 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different  r+m 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili-  aflkf  Jr  A  A 

ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous  II ^ 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions.  »  *  I  | 

The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York  J  .  •  ^ 

ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  week: 

___  and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship' 
mints  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York, 
j,  'A  Yields  ua  high  as  CO  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mky  country;  while  yields  of  15  bushels  per  acre  are  common.  / 

•vMV  Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land  ft 
__  prices  are  Btill  low  and  free  homestead  lands  ore  easily  secured  in  good  Mf 

r  localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 

.  1 O  W/  i ''  A,  There  U  no  war  tax  on  lurid  anil  no  coneoription,  fj-  tj- 
\hrsr  Write  for  ithirtratec!  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  races  .fiif*  .  — 

and  other  information  to 

'to.  Y  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT  . 

*U|||ds*  1139  ELM  STREET,  MANCHESTER.  N.  H.  £* 


Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 
and  describee  lu  detail  our 

175  Styles  of  Buggies 

It  also  shows  the  high  qunpty  and  low  prices 
we  otter  In  our 

65  Styles  of  Harness 


Telle  how,  by  ■hiuplntf  direct  t«»  you,  wo  pav«*  thonjsonta* 
and  dealer*’  profits  and  arc  able  to  rnako  you  such  very 
low  pricea.  Remember  it*  froo.  Better  write  ua  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mtg.  Co. 

725  B*ar<l»l«y  A*..,  ELKHART,  INO. 
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Cream  Fed  Pigs 


Are  you  feeding-  cream  to  the  pig's?  ■ 
You  undoubtedly  are.  m 

In  the  morning-  you  feel  fresh  and  n 
strong:;  you  turn  your  separator  at  B 
full  speed.  At  night,  you’re  tired  and  B 
don’t  turn  quite  so  fast.  You  also 
stop  a  moment  to  refill  the  supply  can; 
the  speed  slackens  and  some  cream 
escapes  into  the  skim  milk.  ■ 

Your  separator  may  skim  clean  at  full  speed, 
but,  no  matter  how  good  the  machine,  it  will  lose  ® 
cream,  and  a  lot  of  it,  when  the  speed  slackens.  ■ 
Many  dairymen  are  losing  a  hundred  dollars  or  m 
more  every  year  through  imperfect  skimming. 
They  are  feeding  cream  to  the  pigs.  A  marvelous  H 
but  simple  invention  now  enables  you  to  stop  H 
this  loss — stop  it  absolutely.  The  saving  is  clear 
“velvet” — more  proht  without  added  expense.  * 
You  get  all  the  cream  with  H 


SUCTION-FEED 


Separator.  Whether  you  turn  faster  or  slower  than  the 
regulation  speed,  the  bowl  of  the  Suction-Feed  drinks  in  just 
the  right  quantity  of  milk  to  insure  the  closest  possible 
skimming.  Does  away  with  speed  indicator,  which  is  not  a 
protection  against  cream  loss. 

The  New  Sharpies  Suction-Feed  ^ ifiBL, 

has  many  other  important  advan- 

tages.  Turn  fast  or  slow,  you  secure  If  :  iffjffillpsp 

smootn  cream  of  an  even  thickness.  I  1 1 j  Of 

No  more  streaked  butter  from 

mixing  different  grades  of  cream —  \1 

no  more  dissatisfied  customers.  \l 

The  capacity  increases  when  I 

you  turn  faster  than  the  normal  '  j — ip 

speed,  so  you  can  get  through  Ww"111  « 

quicker  when  in  a  hurry.  The  jjjJTd  ffiw  ,  jjS/'M 

large,  seamless  supply  can  is  only  1 1.  |  I 

knee-high.  The  entire  machine  is  '  ll 
made  simpler  and  better  than  ever.  ISSli  ’  nf-  lUfl  ill  la'll 

Send  for  our  new  book,  “Velvet  VlH  || 

for  Dairymen,”  which  fully  ex-  Pji  1|B  { 

plains  how  you  can  save  the  cream 
now  going  to  the  pigs.  Also  ask 
for  our  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Do 
it  today,  before  you  forget.  Address 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  sre  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substances— protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers 
which  are  starch  or  fat  former**  :  r>ur*.‘  fat  ;  and  fiber,  thr  latter  heinj*  tou#h,  indigestible  matter.  The  proteir 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  tl 
the*  least  waste  and  still  viva  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  *'  nutritive  ratio* *  means 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  Om  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  beu  "  narrow' 

•*  wide1  *  ratio. 

-  - - =  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring 

Digestible 

Protein  Carho  Feeding  Stuff 

and  Fat 

3.0  12. S  Ltnaoed  Meal.  O.  P. 

2.5  87. 3  Hominy  Chop 

4.2  44.9  Buckwheat  Middling* 

7.1  41.9  Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

2.8  45.2  Gluten  Meal 

10.5  42.6  Gluten  Feed 

6.7  72.2  Oats 

22.8  65.8  Barley 

11.9  47.6  Rye 

87.6  43.0 


Digestible 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Protein  Carho. 

and  Fat 

90.2  7.8  80.2  47.5 

90.4  8.0  6.8  77.2 

87.2  6.8  22.7  51.2 

91.3  6.7  20.0  45.7 

90.5  6.6  29.7  56.2 

90.8  8.5  21.3  69.3 

89.6  4.8  10.7  62.3 

89.2  1.8  9.4  75.9 

91.8  1.9  9.6  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Huy 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  May 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding:  Stuffs. 

Cottonseed 

Bran.  Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal.  Meal. 

24.00dji25.00  26.00@29.00  31.00@32,00  32.00@33.00  41.00@42.00 

24.00@24.60  25.50@28.00  31.00@32.00  31.00@32.00  41.00@42.00 

23.00@24.00  26.00@27.00  30.00@31.00  31.00^32.00  39.00@41.00 

22.00@22.60  23,00@25,00  30.00@30.50  31.00@31.50  40.00@41.00 

22.O0@22.5O  23.00@26.00  30.00@31.Q0  31,00@32.00  38.00@39.00 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Profit 

I  intern!  raising  about  100  pigs  yearly 
on  our  farm  in  Hacks  County,  Pa.;  would 
like  to  know  best  feed  to  fatten  same  for 
three  months.  I  shall  buy  them  two 
months  old.  just  weaned,  and  intend  keep¬ 
ing  them  three  months  and  theu  selling 
them.  t.  b.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  several  important  points  to 
consider  in  feeding  pigs  for  profit.  The 
first  is  to  keep  them  free  from  cholera, 
which  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
liable  to  attack  any  herd  of  swine.  Tlio 
next  important  consideration  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  pasturage,  either  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  if  available,  and  if  not,  rape  is 
a  good  substitute.  If  you  have  .skim-milk 
there  is  nothing  better  as  a  feed  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs.  If  1 1. it.  mix  the  grain  ration 
with  water,  making  a  thin  slop,  and  feed 
three  times  a  day.  Ground  barley  and 
wheat  middlings,  equal  parts,  make  a  very 
good  food.  To  this  may  be  added  a  little 
eornmoal.  gradually  increasing  the  meal 
until  the  last,  month  of  the  fattening  pe¬ 
riod.  when  it  should  form  about  half  of 
the  ration.  It  ought  to  pay  you  to  breed 
your  own  pigs  instead  of  buying  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  more  profit 
hi  fattening  them  during  the  warm  Sum¬ 
mer  months  than  in  cold  Winter  weather. 

C.  S.  G. 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 


getting  distillers’  grains,  if  possible,  as 
this  latter  ration  should  prove  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  way,  and  you  can  work 
the  feeds  which  you  have  on  hand  in  so 
nicely.  H.  F.  j. 

Ration  for  Holstein  Cow 

What  would  you  consider  a  good  milk- 
producing  ration  for  a  Holstein  cow  giv¬ 
ing  on  an  average  21  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
using  the  following  feeds :  clover  hay. 
cornmeal,  dried  beet  pulp,  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  cottonseed  meal?  B.  S.  P. 

Congress  Heights,  D.  C. 

The  feeds  you  mention,  when  fed  in  the 
following  amounts,  will  make  a  good  milk- 
producing  ration  for  your  Holstein  cow : 
18  pounds  clover  hay  daily, 

4  y2  pounds  of  this  grain  mixture, 
100  pounds  cornmeal, 

200  pounds  bran. 

100  pounds  middlings, 

50  pounds  cottonseed  meal. 

In  addition  to  this  feed  three  pounds  of 
dried  beet  pulp.  This  may  be  mixed  with 
the  grain  dry,  but  preferably,  where  no 
silage  is  fed,  it  would  better  be  soaked 
with  hot  water  and  fed  iu  this  shape  once 
a  day.  Dried  beet  pulp  is  an  excellent 
milk-producing  feed,  due.  to  its  succulence 
and  palutability.  It  holds  a  particularly 
important  place  where  no  silage  is  at 
hand.  In  figuring  on  the  above  ration  I 
have  assumed  your  cow  to  weigh  1,200 
pounds  and  the  test  of  the  milk  to  aver¬ 
age  3.5%.  H.  f.  j. 


I  have  grade  Ilolsteins,  and  they  weigh 
from  900  to  1.100  pounds.  I  have  four 
three-year-old  heifers  giving  milk  and  one 
to  freshen  soon.  The  others  are  mature 
cows.  I  have  a  poor  grade  of  hay 
(mixed),  rich  corn  silage  and  some  corn¬ 
stalks.  I  have  corn,  oats  and  some  wheat 
to  grind.  1  have  to  buy  other  feeds.  I 
have  on  band  some  wheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  Can  you  give  me  a  ration  made 
up  of  the  above,  including  gluten  feed,  if 
needed?  U.  B. 

In  figuring  a  balanced  ratiou  for  your 
cows  I  have  taken  1.000  pounds  as  the 
I  average  live  weight,  and  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  per  day  to  be  25  pounds 
j  of  4%  milk.  Iu  order  to  use  the  feeds 
you  mention  the  ration  would  have  to  be 
about  as  follows,  on  account  of  the  low 
protein  content  of  your  roughage. 

Daily  Ration  for  One  Cow. 

30  pounds  corn  silage, 

5  pounds  mixed  hay, 

5  pounds  corn  stover, 

2*4  pounds  cottonseed  meal, 

2  pounds  gluten  feed, 

2*4  pounds  wheat  bran, 

1 %  salt. 

This  ration  balances  to  the  dot,  but  it 
might  be  criticized  because  it  contains  so 
much  gluten  and  cotton  seed,  two  feeds 
which  sometimes,  with  some  particular 
cows,  cause  udder  trouble.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  try  it,  however,  since  the  bran 
is  very  palatable  and  laxative,  and  gives 
bulk  to  the  ration.  This  ration,  however, 
gives  uo  place  for  your  home-grown  feeds, 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  These  feeds  are 
all  low  in  protein  and  high  in  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  cannot  possibly  be  worked 
into  a  balanced  ration,  using  the  feeds 
you  mention,  unless  the  gluten  is  cut  out 
and  a  larger  amount  <>F  cotton  seed  used. 
This  could  be  done  without  harm  ordinar¬ 
ily,  as  I  know  of  several  cases  where  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  as  the  sole  grain  is  being 
fed  in  amounts  as  high  as  six  to  eight 
pounds  daily.  I  have  not  figured  <?  this 
for  you,  as  I  believe  if  yon  can  get  dried 
distillers’  grains  or  dried  brewers’  grains 
(distillers’  preferred)  the  following  grain 
ration  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Your 
home-grown  feeds  can  be  used  in  this 
ration  : 

2 %  parts  cottonseed  meal, 

1  ”  part  distillers’  grains, 

1  part  gluten  feed, 

1  part  ground  oats. 

1  part  ground  wheat, 

1%  salt. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  ration  to  each 
3V>  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
Note  I  have  still  used  the  cotton  seed. 
This  is  necessary  to  supply  the  protein. 
While  cotton  seed  is  high  in  price,  it  is 
still  a  cheap  source  of  protein,  due  to  its 
great  fertilizer  value  after  the  cow  gets 
through  with  it.  After  your  oats  or  your 
wheat  gives  out,  substitute  iy2  parts  corn 
in  the  place  of  either.  This  will  widen 
your  ration  a  little,  but  not  materially. 

You  speak  of  having  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  on  hand  ;  1  %  part  middlings  will 
take  the  place  of  the  oats  and  wheat 
nicely  if  you  wish.  To  do  this  with  the 
bran,  use  two  parts.  I  certainly  advise 


Horses  and  Carrots 

Several  articles  have  been  printed  in 
The  R.  X.-Y.  from  correspondents  who 
complain  that  horses  and  colts  will  not 
eat  carrots.  A  little  trouble  will  gener¬ 
ally  overcome  this  antipathy.  In  the 
first  place  grate  and  scrape  a  carrot  and 
put  sugar  or  salt  on  it,  and  then  put  it 
iu  a  pail  along  with  meal,  but  do  not 
mix  the  meal  and  carrots  more  tbau  can 
be  helped.  A  Carrot  that  is  not  very 
strong  smelling  is  best,  at  first.  After 
a  few  feeds  of  scraped  carrot  they  may 
be  sliced  thin,  but  keep  giving  sugar  or 
salt  on  the  carrot  for  a  while.  If  a 
horse  does  not  eat  the  carrot  this  way 
put  a  carrot  and  the  tops  with  it.  and 
put  in  pail  with  sugar  or  salt.  They 
will  generally  eat  the  green  tops  and  then 
the  carrot.  If  this  does  not  do  lead  the 
horse  out  where  the  carrots  grow  and 
put  a  little  salt  on  one  or  two  tops.  If 
he  1ms  not  had  salt  or  green  feed  for  a 
while  and  will  not  eat  them  in  the 
ground,  he  will  probably  never  cat  them, 
although  you  might  try  boiling  and  mash¬ 
ing  some  with  sugar  or  salt  if  you  care 
to  take  the  trouble.  I  have  had  colts 
and  horses  refuse  carrots,  but.  they  have 
always  been  brought  around  to  eat  them 
scraped  with  sugar  or  salt  alongside  the 
meal  in  the  pail  or  box.  Of  course  the 
sugar  or  salt  is  only  used  for  a  "coaxer” 
and  carrots  will  not  need  to  be  fed  so, 
for  any  length  of  time,  at  least  this  has 
been  my  experience.  I  have  raised  car¬ 
rots  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per  bushel 
and  consider  two  bushels  of  carrots 
worth  a  bushel  of  grain  for  feeding  farm 
horses  in  Winter.  Let  us  hear  results. 

“CARROTS.” 

Feeding  Dry  Cows 

How  shoull  I  feed  iny  four-year-old 
Jersey  from  now  until  she  comes  fresh, 
from  then  until  she  goes  to  pasture,  and 
while  she  is  on  grass?  She  is  four  years 
old  this  Spring  and  weighs  about  900 
pounds.  She  is  now  dry,  comes  fresh 
March  10,  good  condition,  not  overfat.  I 
am  giving  her  now  one  pound  of  ground 
oats,  one  pouud  bran,  a  handful  of  oil 
meal  once  a  day,  and  a  couple  of  cattle 
beets  about  the  size  of  a  quart  measure. 

Vermont.  W.  K.  S. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  your  cow 
while  dry  is  good,  as  you  want  to  keep  her 
bowels  reasonably  loose  and  get  her  rea¬ 
sonably  fat.  If  you  feel  she  can  stand 
it  to  be  put  in  a  little  better  condition 
add  a  pound  of  cornmeal  or  gluten  feed 
to  what  you  are  feediug.  The  day  before 
the  cow  freshens  it  is  good  policy  to  cut 
out  the  usual  grain  and  feed  three  to  five 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  in  a  hot  mash.  It 
is  good  policy  to  give  the  cow  one  or  two 
of  these  for  a  day  or  two  after  calving, 
and  then  start  in  with  two  to  four  pounds 
of  grain  and  work  the  cow  up  gradually 
to  her  maximum  of  one  pound  or  grain  to 
each  3 y2  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
Increase  grain  one-half  pound  every  other 
day.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
(Continued  on  page  403) 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Hogs  in  the  Orchard — Self-Feeders 

Many  questions  have  come  lately  in  re¬ 
gard  to  hogs  in  the  orchard  and  easy 
ways  of  taking  care  of  them.  In  some 
respects  an  orchard  of  good-sized  apple 
trees  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  drove  of 
hogs.  If  the  trees  are  of  fair  size  they 
can  be  easily  protected  by  putting  wire 
netting  around  them  or  driving  down 
three  stout  stakes  with  a  few  strands  of 
barbed  wire  around  them.  It  is  better 
to  give  this  protection.  While  the  hogs 
will  not  always  gnaw  the  bark  they  some¬ 
times  do  so,  and  they  do  not  issue  any 
bulletin  to  tell  when  they  are  going  to 
do  it.  Tills  form  of  protection  is  desir¬ 
able.  The  hogs  sometimes  dig  large  holes 


or  burrows  into  the  ground  around  the 
trees,  usually  where  white  grubs  abound, 
but  no  great  damage  results  from  this 
if  the  holes  are  filled  during  the  season. 
This  excessive  digging  is  not  likely  to 
occur  if  rhe  hogs  are  properly  fed.  They 
should  have  a  supply  of  wood  ashes  and 
charcoal  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  it  where  they  can  help  themselves  at 
all  times.  With  this  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  trouble  with  gnawing  or  dig¬ 
ging.  There  should  be  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  water  for  the  hugs.  A  running 
brook  is  excellent  and  if  a  hog  wallow 
can  be  made  so  that  the  pigs  can  take  a 
full  hath  when  they  feel  inclined  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  just  about  as  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  toilet  as  any  member  of 
tbe  family. 

As  for  feeding  i.t  is  a  mistake  to  argue 
that  the  hogs  ought  to  make  their  living 


on  the  fallen  fruit  and  the  scanty 
growth  of  clover  and  grass  usually  found 
in  such  orchards.  There  is  no  profit  in 
keeping  a  hog  so  that  he  will  just  make 
his  living.  The  object  is  to  feed  him 
freely  so  that  he  will  make  good  pork. 
A  self-feeder  is  the  best  day  to  do  this. 
These  self-feeders  are  not  unlike  the  feed¬ 
ing  hoppers  which  poultrymen  use  in 
giving  dry  mash.  A  picture  of  one  is 
shown  herewith.  It  is  simply  an  up¬ 
right  box  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom 
through  which  the  feed  drops  down  into 
a  trough.  There  is  a  small  wooden  floor 
in  front  so  that  the  hogs  cannot  nose  out 
the  feed  onto  the  ground  and  waste  it 
too  much.  By  making  a  good  mixture 


of  grains  wi.th  a  small  quantity  of  tank¬ 
age  added  and  putting  it  in  these  feeders 
where  the  hogs  may  help  themselves,  the 
rare  of  the  stock  is  reduced  to  the  min¬ 
imum.  A  hog  oiler  located  in  some  con¬ 
venient  shady  place  where  the  hog  can 
rub  against  it  to  suit  himself  will  add  to 
his  comfort,  and  that  means  more  pork. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  good  drove 
of  hogs  in  an  orchard  will  pay  well  if 
kept  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  Some 
men  wijl  prefer  poultry,  others  young 
stock,  some  sheep,  and  others  hogs.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  the 
stock  which  one  man  prefers. 


Holding  Manure  in  Summer 

Manure  is  hard  to  get  for  cash  in  the 
Winter.  In  the  Summer  I  can  buj' 
manure  for  $1.25  per  ton.  delivered  at  my 
station  and  get  it  for  (bat  price  in  June, 


July  and  August.  Just  now  I  am  pay¬ 
ing  $1.K0  per  ton  and  wait  for  weeks 
and  weeks  before  I  get  it.  Could  it  be 
made  to  pay  to  buy  the  manure  in  the 
Summer  (150  tons)  and  keep  until  Fall 
and  then  spread  it:  after  corn,  cabbage, 
beets,  carrots,  potatoes,  celery,  lettuce 
and  beans  are  done,  and  let  it  lie  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  Winter?  I  have  bought  one  or 
two  cars  in  the  Summer,  hut  it  burns  so 
badly.  What  is  tbe  loss  per  ton  after 
it  is  burned?  My  farm  is  sandy  and 
fresh  manure  plowed  under  in  the  Spring 
does  not  rot  very  fast.  B.  e. 

During  the  Summer  we  see  great  piles 
of  manure  along  the.  railroad  tracks  held 
for  Fall  and  Winter  delivery.  It  is 
packed  down  hard  and  kept  wet  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  rapid  fermentation.  You  can 
keep  the  manure  over  and  save  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price,  though  the  time  spent 
in  Summer  hauling  will  be  worth  far 
more  than  in  Winter.  In  some  of  the 
suburban  towns  the  Board  of  Health 
will  prohibit  manure  shipments  in  Sum¬ 
mer. 

“Firefanging”  or  burning  tbe  manure 
probably  causes  a  loss  of  about  25  per 
cent,  chiefly  in  ammonia.  This  can  best 
be  prevented  by  stamping  the  manure 
down  hard  and  keeping  it  wet  so  n.s  to 
exclude  the  air.  The  use  of  land  plaster 
scattered  or  dusted  over  the  pile  as  it 
is  made  up  will  help.  Make  the  piles 
broad  and  shallow,  and  as  the  manure  is 
thrown  on  stamp  it  down  as  firmly  as 
possible.  If  you  have  a  water  supply 
with  power  take  the  hose  and  soak  the 
manure  thoroughly  from  time  to  time. 
If  you  have  no  hose  pour  several  barrels 
of  water  over  the  pile.  Leave  the  top 
dish-shaped,  so  as  to  catch  and  hold  the 
rain,  and  do  not  let  the  manure  become 
dry.  Tbe  Chinese  make  such  piles,  stamp 
and  wet  the  manure,  and  then  throw  a 
covering*  of  soil  all  over  if — something 
like  the  old-fashioned  charcoal  piles, 
where  the  pile  of  wood  is  covered  with 
earth  and  regulated  so  it  will  not  burst 
out  into  flame. 


Decay  of  Green  Manure 

How  long  after  turning  under  a  green 
mu  mi  re  crop,  such  as  rye.  will  it  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  decomposed  to  get  tbe  best  re¬ 
sults  for  a  follow-up  crop  of  corn,  tobacco 
or  oats?  H.  E.  R. 

Brookfield,  Conn. 

No  one  can  tell  about  this  as  an  off- 
band  guess,  as  it  depends  upon  several 
different  things.  First,  very  young  and 
tender  rye  will  naturally  decay  quicker 
than  rye  which  has  turned  to  straw.  If 
the  rye  is  plowed  under  early  and  before 
it  forms  a  bead  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  decay  in  the  soil  than  if  you  let  it  stand 
until  the  straw  lias  turned  hard.  Also, 
the  condition  of  the  soil  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  you  wait  until  the  soil  has  dried 


out.  then  turn  the  rye  under,  it  will  not 
decay  rapidly.  It  will  decay  much  faster 
in  a  damp,  warm  soil  than  in  one  which 
is  dry.  If  the  rye  is  simply  turned  under 
and  left  with  the  soil  open  around  it  the 
air  works  in  and  dries  out  the  rye  quickly, 
so  that  it  does  not  decay  as  it  would  if 
the  ground  were  thoroughly  packed  down 
around  it  with  a  roller  or  heavy  drag. 
An  application  of  lime  after  plowing  gen¬ 
erally  acts  to  quicken  the  decay  of  the 
rye.  We  have  known  rye  to  remain  in  the 
soil  for  a  couple  of  years  almost  as  hard 
as  it  was  when  first  turned  under.  In 
other  cases,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
months  rye  had  turned  black  and  was 
practically  broken  up  and  fit  for  plant 
food.  It.  is,  therefore,  a  matter  not  of 
the  rye  alone,  but  the  way  it.  is  handled. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  make  it  quickly 
available  would  be  to  plow  under  when 
about.  IS  inches  high,  if  possible  during 
a  time  when  the  ground  is  moist.  After 
plowing  put  on  a  fair  dressing  of  slaked 
lime,  thoroughly  pack  the  soil  and  then 
harrow  the  surface  line. 


The  Most  Vital  Issue 

I  think  C.  S.  Page,  on  page  70,  has 
given  us  a  problem  bard  to  solve  in  the 
question.  “What,  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?"  There  is  certainly  no  prospect  of 
the  small  farmers  in  this  section  making 
more  than  their  daily  bread,  unless  they 
can  get  together  and  push  ahead  as  one 
body.  There  are  fairly  good  markets  in 
Lincoln  and  Knox  eouuties.  but  each  far¬ 
mer  lias  a  price  of  his  own.  That  I  think 
is  a  big  mistake,  for  if  my  neighbor  sells 
his  potatoes  for  50  cents  pel1  bushel,  it  is 
going  to  be  hard  work  for  me  to  get  $1  for 
mine.  We  must  sell  our  produce  for  the 
best  prices  and  buy  at  least  cost  (with 
no  middleman)  in  order  to  prosper.  And 
to  do  this  we  "must”  get  together,  and 
get  acquainted.  Lets  get  together,  then 
"start  something  and  see  wlm's  boss.” 

Iu  the  near  future  tin  re  will  certainly 
be  something  done  in  the  line  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  this  section  of  Maine,  and  why 
not  make  it  1016?  There  isn't  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt  but  what  the  farmers  (if  they 
should  try)  within  a  radius  of  from  20  to 
40  miles  could  get  together,  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing.  then  sub-divide  into  smaller  sections, 
establish  a  standard  selling  price,  and  also 
to  buy  what  they  can't  raise  at  a  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  the  big  fellow  up  above 
won’t  reach  down  and  help  us  up,  I  can’t 
see  but  what  we  shall  have  to  club  to¬ 
gether  and  get  as  large,  or  larger,  and 
then  if  he  gets  unruly  why  throw  him  out, 
or  better  still,  teach  him  different. 

Maine.  frank  l.  clark. 


Teacher:  “I’m  Surprised  at  you, 

Sammy  Wicks,  that  you  cannot  tell  me 
when  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America  !  What  does  the  chapter  head¬ 
ing  of  the  week's  lesson  read?”  Sammy: 
"Columbus  —  14112."  Teacher:  "Well, 
isn't  that  plain  enough?  Did  you  never 
see  it  before?”  Sammy:  "Ves'm  ;  but' I 
always  thought  it  was  iiis  telephone  num¬ 
ber." — II atper's  Magazine. 


Patented  automatic  stop,  uniform  clean-out 
push-board.  Worth  S10  on  any  spreader.  Kx- 

t— —  _ elusive  but  eost3 

WN!  .  vou  nothinirex- 

fis-nsi — %f  I:S 


N  tr  steel  beater  and  wide  spreading  V-raZce 

Pjnv^rizos  and  tears  manure  to  shreds.  .Worth. 

u,,-il  Jin  <ixuet!v 


IWM-CAUIl^j 


AATESLOfl  ia-uj 


IB#  DOWN 

SPREAflBb 


Now  oworbiUnu.m/  |  ‘ 

btocl  un- 

breakable  tongue,  - 

worth  &  morn  oii  any  spre 
fcra  charj^i*  *>n  the  liallowny 


*jir  Sami'  principle  a-*  mnvinir  a  htuixi*  on  roliiTH.  TJiim 
fi  uCuro  Alone  worvh  $26  ot»  any  m  print J«'r.  KxCluaiv*; 
the  G;»ltow-.ty.  Lot  c  i'M  you  nutty  nir  oXtTrf.  ptm’t  tmy  u 

u Jifizaijor  oi  luiy  mxko  or  knul  until  you  iuivo  tried  u  jfcnulflc 
G.T»low.\y atonr  n-.k  without. obiitfdti.TK  youroelf  hr* for* trylmr 


ON  10,000  NEW  GALLOWAY  N?  0  SPREADERS 

FROM  A IOW  TILL  SEEDING  TIME 

This  extra  offer  is  mado  with  the  idea  of  getting  ten  or  more  Genuine  Galloway  Spreaders  in 
every  township  in  the  next  tew  weeks!  One  Galloway  No.  8  always  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen 
inure !  1  make  I  his  new  special  offer  to  got  10.000  advertising  spreaders  distributed  quickly, 
which  w  ill  build  up  an  enormous  amount  of  summer  anil  fall  sales. 

I  sell  on  terms  to  suit  you.  Six  different  selling  plans,  including  one  year  to  pay  installment 
plan,  note  set  t  lenient,  ball  cash,  halt  note,  bank  deposit  or  rash,  at  prices  so  low  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  a  manure  spreader.  We  sell  direct,  at  less  than  whoSesale.  from  lactory  to 
farm  at.  the  actual  cost  of  labor,  actual  cost  of  material  anil  only  one  small  profit,  based  on 

tremendous  output. 

PRICES  LOWER  ON  SPREADERS  NOW 

Get  in  on  this  special  distribution  advertising  offer  from  now  until  seeding  time.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  if  the  Galloway  Spreader  has  not  paid  for  itself,  if  you  have  hauled  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  manure  or  more,  and  it  has  not  proven  everything  l  say  for  it.  i  agree  to  take  it  hack, 
pay  freight  both  ways  and  return  your  mottcy,  no  ma. :  er  on  watch  plan  you  buy.  Could  1 
make  this  offer  if  l  was  not  soro  of  my  ground?  Every  sale  backed  by  a  $25,003  bank  bond — an 
additional  guarantee  to  you! 


FIRST  READ  THIS 

ifl  AlltlDCnf  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  this 
171 A  If  UnCUa  field  year  before  last  and  the  poor 
crop  on  it!  Here  is  an  actual  photograph  of  a  corn 
crop  grown  in  the  fall  of  191G  after  an  experiment  by 
using  an  application  of  manure.  The  other  photo- 
.  graph  shows  part  of  the  identical  field  taken  the  same 
i  day.  but  that  part  of  the  field  was  nol  manured.  The 
increased  crop  Of  corn  from  this  field  amounted  to 
over  iff  per  acre  where  manur'd!  Figure  it  out  on 
20  or  4ft  acres  or  on  your  own  hold 

NEW  1916  BOOK  FREE 

K  Get  this  big,  new  catalog  A 
\  postal  gets  it.  250  pages.  1’rint- 
jo  /  ed  in  four  odors.  It  tells  how 
handle  manure  w  ill i  the  least 
'■)*/  labor-  how  Galloway  mado 
"spreaders  famous— how  a  run-out. 
unproductive  form  was  turned  in- 
to  a  "gold  riiitiu"  crop  producer— 
Hi ZPJ\  bow  to  build  a  manure  pit  to  pro. 

ffi/ serve  fertility-  how  to  increase 
irjLj  .  .  ■"/ your  com  crop  from  flhto  $  5  p..  r 

/ acre— how  n  Galloway  spreader  will 
I  '  -  '  -’W  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  by  increes- 

Ifi  i%?w*  fi.l.w.r  i.7  mg  crop  profits  and  leave  money  to  put 
.c.b.  •/  in  the  bank  in  the  fall -how  we  sava 
— - -  you  $25  to  f  IS  on  a  r.preiulcr—  how  Gal¬ 

loway,  right  from  the  farm,  n  few  years  ago  started 


.22fe‘ 


THEN  READ  THIS 


1 

rfloo, 
Kansas 
City. 
Council 
Bluffs. 
St  Caul 
and  Chi¬ 
cago. 


L._ 

on 


30  DAYS  FIELD  TRIAL  AND  RETURNABLE  TO  US  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR 


toway,  ritfhl  from  the  farm,  a  lew  yours  oco  started  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,, 

fun!  built  nj»  h  $2,000,000  industry  by  ncllinjc  direct  from  factory  to  farm -bow  with  a  20- lb.  steel  nnu  nmilcabie 
lVt  i  median i ayu  wr-  accomplish  the  iomc  rcsultH  us  other#  <1«»  with  400  pouiula  of  biittle  gray  iron*-- how  o 
Calloway  epreuder  liumlles  easier  with  t\vu  horses  than  other  app&uicns  with  three  and  otten  four. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  PRESIDENT,  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Manure  Spreader  Manufacturing  Specialists. 


uav  if  X  ftl  1 1  n  r  n  I  This  picture  waj  made  on. 
HU  I  171  All  Until  I  tie  tame  day  ns  the  ej  po-  I 
site  photograph.  It  is  in  the  same  held  but  not  ma-  , 
mired.  It  hail  been  cropped  to  death!  This  field  whs  § 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  othir  field,  •: 
planted  the  same  day.  cultivated  the  same  way.  4 
grown  from  tiie  anme  seed,  by  the  same  man.  but  j 
was  not  manured.  A  Galloway  manure  spreader  will  I 

Kositlvely  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  if  ycli  have  a, 
Wiflrctl  loads  or  mere  to  tiaol— and  leave  you  money  t 
besides!  Rend  our  special  JSdfi  proposition  in  this  ad.  5 
and  tbe  complete  story  of  this  experiment  in  the  new  ’ 
Til  6  big  catalog.  J 

OTHER  I9!6  FEATURES—  IMPROVEMENTS  t 

In  addition  to  our  exclusive  patent, yd  roller  feed,  au-  5 
toroalie  atop,  uniform  clean-out,  push-board  the  i 
everlasting  heater  and  V-Kake.  we  have  many  Other  . 
valuable  features,  including  pressed  Btcil  tergue;  dou-  | 
bio  chain  direct  drive  from  rear  wheels;  toilless  agren 
with  force  feed;  frame  work  of  charnel  steel,  truss-  5 
ed  like  a  steel  bridge;  cut  under  Trent  wheels,  st-iitf 
turning; extra  light  draft;  two  horses  will  Co  with* 
this  spreader  what  it  takes  three  or  four  to  oo  with  | 
other  spreaders;  seat  fobls  forward  out  of  the  way 
when  loading;  lid  to  70  buehels  capacity  but  so  con-  ( 
struoted  that  manure  can  i  piled  Is  to  20  h  ints  j 
above  the  top  of  the  box  and  ti  1  spreader  will  sue- j 
cess  fully  handle  it. 

Remember  we  manufacture  this  spre  t  ier  in  our  own  factorial,  and  sell  it  direct  to  you  from  1st  lory  to  farm.  | 
This  spreader  should  not  ha  compared  or  confused  with  other  law- priced  spreaders  that  do  not  hay.  tin-  special 
exclusive  patented  features  and  genuine  merit  (backed  up  by  tens  of  thousand-  of  Galloway  spreader  usets)  ■ 
that  is  fount!  in  the  Galloway.  Beware  of  cheap,  absolutely  worthless  imitations  of  the  genuine  Galloway.  : 
Bowaro  of  imitations  at  any  price.  Get  a  genuino  Galloway  and  you  will  be  safe.  1 

279  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  Are  Prepared 


completely  covers  our  country  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist¬ 
ent  effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  who  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
every  community,  to  its  la^t  indi¬ 
vidual  unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  unitec 
action  in  any  national  movement 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity 
philanthropy  or  armed  protection 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
aur  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountain*  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un¬ 
failing  means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


■  ■  jy 


Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


I  LET  ER  RAIN  | 

|  If  .you’ve  a  mart's  work  to  do  —  | 

1  wear  Tower’s  Fish  Brand  i 

REFLEX  SLICKER  131 


nADI/rn  Weeder,  Mulcher and 
16  DHItllLIl  Cultivator 

Thu  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  In  one  ot>- 
eration,  kills  wtedt,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
Tf.  mulch  to  hold  moisture.  "Rest  Weed  Killer 
^i\KBvet  Used.”  A  hoy  with  a  Rather  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes,  lias  shovels  for 
-  rag?  deeper  cultivation.  Selfa.l 
(fe^jufJ5«S&^V'3^Xadill5ti  IIK.  Costs  little, 
NmMJP'1*  IVrilr  fur  illustrated  folder 

5““  fftSlJ  and  special  f  ai  lory- to-  User 

\m  ifiN 

_ __  •  yf  ftf  Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

''SSSSMKSBSBIk/  Box  106.  David  City,  Ni-lit. 


INCREASED  PROFITS  through  an  increased 
herd  is  one  of  the  first  re  suits  of  installing  the  Umpire 
Milker.  Once  you  gf  t  rid  of  the  hard  job  of  milking— and 
see  how  easily  you  can  milk  more  rows  D  less  time  and  at 
less  expense-  you  will  increase  your  dairy  business  just  as 
the  grain  farmer  Increased  his  acreage  when  he  throwaway 
the  cradle  for  the  reaper. 

FH/IPIRF  Mechanical  Milker 

.LdlvlX  2  1\1j  for  Large  or  Small  Dairies 


works  hv  nntur.il  air  pressure — not  compressed  air.  Operate  by  any 
•tower.  Collapsing  anti  expanding  o!  soli  lining  ill  teat  cups  coaxes  the 
sow  to  let  don  it  milk  easily.  Cows  stand  Quietly  and  yield  mote  milk. 
The  FmplrO  Milker  is  now  used  in  tlunthands  of  sueressitd  dairies  all 
Over  the  country,  T  <  t  us  reler  you  to  owners  untJ  tell  you  how  easily 
you  can  install  it  and  make  it  pay.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Capital  tl.OUO.UOO 

Manufn.  hirers  Empire  Me.  iiani.-a!  Milker-.  Empire  Ctwtn  Sep:  r  tors. 
Empire  f  lasoltoe  Engines,  Empire  Star  I  .  e.j  Mill..  Write  lor  Catalog  23  M 
Factory  and  Mam  Office,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
Brunches!  Chicago,  III.!  Denver  Coin,!  Portland,  Ore.; 
Toronto  u:al  Winnipeg,  (  ..tottda 


(Continued  from  page  390. ) 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  fronds. 
Newspapers  are  used  to  line  the  inside  of 
the  boxes  and  a  few  spruce  houghs  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  ferns  to  protect 
them;  slats  of  wood  arc  used  for  the  top 
of  the  Box,  leaving  more  space  for  air 
than  al  I  lie  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box¬ 


es.  The  boxes  thus  packed,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  Winter  use,  are  shipped  each 
day  by  express  and  placed  in  warehouses 
where  a  temperature  of  2S  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  is  constantly  mainlained.  The 
boxes  are  piled  in  tiers  of  10  or  12  with 
one  inch  slats  of  wood  between  each  l<> 


allow  a  free  circulation  of  cold  air. 


From  time  to  lime,  as  the  trade  requires, 


The  Fern  Picker  and  His  Load 


the  boxes  are  withdrawn  from  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  the  ferns  are  sorted  and  re¬ 
packed  and  made  ready  for  shipment;  to 
the  florists  in  t lie*  various  cities.  The 
loss  in  breakage  and  from  other  causes 
at  the  time  of  final  distribution  to  flor¬ 
ists  is  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  ferns. 

If  a  picker  does  nor  carefully  heed  in¬ 
structions  about,  the  particular  variety  of 
flowerless  plant  required,  but  fills  his 
basket  with  just  plain  ordinary  brakes, 
lie  iinds  on  arrival  al  the  packing  sta¬ 
tion  that  his  half  day’s  efforts  are  fruit¬ 
less  when  his  load  is  rejected  by  the  in¬ 
spectors.  The  error  in  picking  the  wrong 
fern  is  easily  made  by  inexperienced  men, 
for  the  reason  that  more  than  120  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  ferns  may  he  found  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  one  township  in  Vermont. 

Wit.  II.  GOODWIN. 


Dahlias  apd  Gladioli 

1  would  like  some  information  its  to 
the  best  method  of  raising  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli.  I  live  in  the  city  and  have 
only  the  hack  of  a  10-foot  lot  to  plant, 
so  must  plant  only  a  limited  amount  of 
each,  lint  would  like  ro  Imvc  as  line  flow¬ 
ers  as  possible.  The  soil  is  black  sandy 
loam,  rather  inclined  to  be  sticky  in 
damp  weather;  and  is  only  moderately 
fertile.  What  20  Dahlias  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  as  best  for  garden  show,  and  for 
picking  for  the  house?  K.  It.  C. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Light  sandy  loam  is  tile  best  soil  for 
Dahlias;  it  moderate  admixture  of  rotted 
stable  manure  would  no  doubt  improve 
your  soil.  <  'onimereiully,  Dahlias  arc 
set  in  this  locality  from  April  until  Au¬ 
gust,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bloom,  and  constant  cultivation  is  given, 
both  to  conserve  moisture  ami  suppress 
weeds.  Watering  should  lie  avoided,  as 
if  the  plants  become  uncustomed  to  it 
t hey  feel  the  check  severely  if  it  ceases, 
and  constant  surface  cultivation  takes 
its  place.  If  there  is  a  prolonged 
drought,  a  good  soaking  every  week  or  10 
days,  with  cultivation  between,  is  far 
better  than  daily  watering.  The  ground 
should  he  well  tilled  before  planting,  and 
the  tubers  set  about  six  inches  deep. 
Over-rich  soil  produces  leaves  rather  than 
flowers.  In  commercial  culture,  only 
two  main  stems  are  allowed  to  a  plant, 
ami  these  are  topped  to  about  one  toot 
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in  midsummer,  so  as  to  give  strong 
blooms;  during  August  a  dilating  of  bone 
meal  is  scattered  along  the  rows,  to  give 
extra  nourishment  during  the  flowering 
period.  The  following  list  of  Dahlias  is 
selected  from  varieties  voted  Upon  by  the 
readers  of  the  Florists'  Exchange,  as  the 
best  sorts  for  garden  decoration  and  for 
cutting.  Geisha,  which  is  truly  raagni 
lieent,  received  more  votes  than  any  other 
sort.  Geisha,  peony  flowered,  scarlet  and 
gold  ;  Kalif,  cactus  type,  crimson  scar¬ 
let ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  cactus,  sal¬ 
mon  russet;  Souvenir  do  Gustav  Dou- 
550H,  decorative  type,  scarlet;  Wodon, 
cactus,  salmon  rose,  gold  center;  Parle 
de  Lyon,  hybrid  cactus,  white;  Rev.  T. 
W.  Jamieson,  cactus,  creamy  pink;  \V. 
W.  Ruwson,  show  type,  white,  overlaid 
amethyst;  A.  1  >.  Livoni,  show,  bright 
pink;  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  decorative,  delicate 
pink;  Golden  Gate,  gianl  cactus,  bronzy 
gold;  Etcmlard  de  Lyon,  cactus,  royal 
purple;  Golden  West,  show,  primrose; 
John  Riding,  cactus,  bright  crimson ; 
Dorolh.v  Peacock,  show,  shell  pink; 
Itreer’s  White,  show,  white;  Jack  Rose, 
decorative,  purplish  crimson;  Aurora, 
cactus,  light  pink;  Miss  Willmotl.  cactus, 
orange  scarlet.  Souvenir  de  Clialianne, 
collarette  type,  yellow,  white  collar. 

2.  The  Gladiolus  likes  a  sandy  loam, 
well  prepared  as  for  potatoes.  To  in¬ 
sure  prolonged  bloom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  successive  plantings  about  two 
weeks  apart,  beginning  us  early  as  the 
ground  can  he  worked,  and  continuing 
until  July.  Set  the  conns  about  four  or 
five  inches  deep;  if  planted  shallow  they 
are  easily  blown  over.  Plant  in  rows,  or 
promiscuously  in  the  border;  the  rows 
render  clean  cultivation  easier.  There 
is  an  immense  list  of  fine  named  sorts; 
the  following  are  very  good:  Huron 
IIu lot.  violet,  blue;  Sulphur  King,  clear 
yellow ;  America,  flesh  pink,  very  line ; 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  flame  color;  Prin- 
cops,  brilliant  red,  while  lines  on  lower 
petal,  suggestive  of  an  Amaryllis;  Klon- 
dyke.  clear  yellow,  crimson  blotch  111 
throat  :  Shakespeare,  white  suffused  rose. 
The  new  Priinulinus  hybrids,  ranging  in 
color  from  light  yellow  to  apricot  and 
crimson,  arc  very  beautiful, also  Lomoine’s 
Butterfly  hybrids  and  tne  new  Giant  Nnn- 
ccanus. 

Paper  Pots  and  Dirt  Bands 

I  often  read  of  dirt  hands  being  used 
in  transplanting  tomato  plants.  What 
arc  dirt  hands?  Are  they  an  article  of 
commerce?  ,r.  n. 

The  making  of  paper  pots  has  become 
a  very  important  industry  during  the  last 
few  years.  Their  cheapness  of  constric¬ 
tion  and  easy  handling  made  them  pop¬ 
ular  very  quickly  with  tic-  vegetable 
growers.  However,  those  paper  pots  are 
not  quite  as  good  as  they  gave  promise 
of  being.  Their  great  drawback  is  that 
they  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  the  soil 
moisture  and  frequently  hold  water  so 
that  the  soil  becomes  so  soggy  and  musty 
that  the  plants  develop  poorly. 

The  dirt  bauds  are  a  newer  arrange¬ 
ment,  at  once  cheaper  find  better.  When 
these  arc  used  the  soil  of  the  bed  is  made 
perfectly  smooth  'I’his  is  covered  with 
three  or  four  layers  of  newspapers  and 
the  paper  hands  are  folded  into  squares 
and  placed  close  together  *»o  these  layers 
of  newspapers.  Fine,  well  prepared  soil  i 
carefully  spread  over  the  "boxes”  until 
they  are  well  tilled.  Then  the  extra  soil 
may  he  carefully  swept  off  with  a  broom. 
Thus,  the  bands  will  he  evenly  filled  and' 
tin*  soil  partly  settled.  For  best,  success 
with  early  tomatoes  the  seedlings  should 
he  transplanted  before  they  are  three 
inches  high  so  that  they  will  stand  an 
inch  apart  each  way.  Then  when  they 
arc  live  or  six  inches  high  they  are  ready 
to  go  into  t he  dirt  bands. 

If  the  grower  is  anxious  to  grow  extra 
curly  plants  after  they  arc  “potted"  in  a 
cold  frame  it  may  he  advisable  to  place 
a  six-inch  layer  of  new  stable  manure 
under  a  couple  of  laches  of  soil  before  the 
bands  are  put  in  place.  The  size  of  th  - 
dirt  hands  used  is  frequently  influenced 
b.v  tin1  amount  of  sasli  room  available  and 
the  number  of  plants  to  he  grown.  For 
eggplants  and  tomatoes  from  three  to 
live-inch  dirt  hands  are  used  and  if  pep 
pars,  cauliflower  or  extra  early  cabbage 
is  to  lie  put  out  the  two  or  2V&-inoh  size 
is  large  enough.  Plants  should  never  be 
I iot ted  until  from  three  to  five  weeks 
before  they  are  to  go  to  the  field,  u.  w.  I). 
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Various  Feeding  Problems 


(Continued  from  page  400) 
a  grain  ration  which  may  be  the  most 
economical  when  your  cow  freshens.  How¬ 
ever.  the  following  is  a  balanced  ration, 
considering  your  roughage : 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 

2  parts  hominy  or  cornmcal, 

•  1  part,  gluten  feed. 

1  part  wheat  middlings, 
part  cottonseed  meal, 

Add  1%  coarse  fine  salt. 

When  your  cow  goes  out  on  pasture  she 
will  need  little  or  no  grain  for  two  months 
if  pasture  is  good.  Weigh  the  milk  from 
your  cow  daily  and  watch  for  shrinkage 
during  Summer  months.  As  pasture  gets 
short  she  will  need  grain  practically  same 
as  for  Winter  feeding.  This  will  depend 
on  amount  of  green  food  given  in  barn. 
The  milk  sheet  is  tile  best  guide  to  feeding 
at  all  times,  more  especially  during  the 
Summer  months,  when  pastures  get  short. 


until  Spring  should  be  fed  a  small  amount 
of  grain  every  day  in  addition  to  bay  and 
cornstalks.  The  amount  varies  according 
to  the  horse.  Some  horses  will  keep  in 
good  condition  on  two  quarts  of  oats  per 
day,  while  others  require  four  to  six 
quarts.  Whole  oats  or  ground  oats  make 
a  good  safe  feed  for  horses  which  are  idle. 
Another  good  feed  may  he  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  brail  and  middlings,  with  10% 
hominy  added. 

.‘1 — I ,ioe  usually  infest  stock  which  are 
in  poor  condition,  so  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  see  that:  they  have  proper  cure  and 
plenty  of  feed.  Illue  ointment  applied 
sparingly  around  the  roots  of  the  tail  and 
in  the  hollow  spot,  just  hack  of  the  horns, 
one  or  two  applications  will  usually  be 
sufficient.  As  this  is  very  poisonous  cure 
should  he  taken  to  keep  it;  where  no  dam¬ 
age  can  be  caused.  c.  s.  a. 


count  of  roughage  every  day  to  keep  her  Sudan  Grass  for  Horses 

restion  in  working  condition,  c.  s.  G.  ,,T  ,,  ,  c 

_ _  Would  like  to  hear  from  readers  of 

u  ,  D  The  It.  N.  Y.  who  have  had  experience 

Hard  tiutter  jn  feeding  Sudan  grass  to  horses.  Have 

Why  is  ray  butter  so  hard  in  Winter?  they  found  I that  it  has  any  injurious  of- 

<•  feed  silage  twice  a  day,  Htwnhrt  cut-  fends,  anu*  d  so,  what,  is  it  considered 

i g  of  clover  once  and  an  average  of  a  pood  horse  toed .  It  is  piaused  lip  as 

out  six  quarts  of  grain  a  day,  made  up  a  heavy  yielding  grass,  Imt  I  fail  to  him 

ground  outs.  Have  Jersey  rows  and  anything  in  regard  to  its  being  a  good 
aw  the  butler  11  miles  to  t.lm  city,  horse  hay.  0*  E.  w. 

hen  churned  the  cream  has  a  tempera-  Rose  land,  -V  . 

re  ol  I >8  degrees.  I  deliver  butter  evei y  yy,,  nppIM.  n,ii t  to  experienced  readers 

roe  weeks  and  keep  it  where  it  does  not  f(1|.  .mswi,r.  Wc  have  seen  two  opposite 

lvT'  V  -1-  K  1 '  statements.  One  claimed  this  grass  siipe- 

i\ew  x oi*k.  rior  for  horses — the  other  said  it  was  like 

From  the  information  given  I  cannot  millet  and  should  not  be  fed. 


Ration  for  Milch  and  Dry  Stock 

I  have  26  head  of  stock  composed  of 
Jerseys,  Uolsteins  and  Ayrshires,  of 
which  six  are  milking,  (’an  you  give  me  a 
suitable  ration  for  these  cows?  I  have 
no  silage,  and  1o  save  oil  my  mixed  hay 
I  am  feeding  to  each  cow  twice  a  day 
about  live  pounds  liny,  with  three  quarts 


Ill-flavored  Cream 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  the 
trouble  is  with  my  cream?  I  take  the 
greatest,  care  of  the  milk  and  keep  the 
cream  from  three  to  four  days  before 
churning,  then  bring  it  into  n  warm  place 
over  night  lo  sour,  but  after  sometimes 
only  two  days  the  cream  turns  quite  dis¬ 
agreeably  acid  and  makes  very  had  but¬ 
ter,  which  cannot  even  he  used  for  cook¬ 
ing.  We  milk  four  Jersey  cows,  one  of 
which  has  just  freshened,  but  the  others 
are  rather  far  along  in  the  lactation  pe¬ 
riod.  Wc  feed  the  cows  the  usual  cow- 
feed  and  turnips  night  and  morning  and 
shredded  cornstalks  and  hay.  Could  it 
be  the  turnips?  H.  C.  w. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  feeding  turnips  just  before 
milking  this  is  very  likely  the  cause  of 
the  had  flavor  in  your  cream.  If  you  nre 
careful  in  the  production  of  your  milk, 
the  separation  of  your  cream  and  the 
storing  of  it,  I  can  see  no  other  reason 
why  your  cream  makes  butter  unfit,  for 
use,  If  turnips  nre  fed  after  milking 
they  should  cause  no  trouble.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  or  more  of  your  cows  may 
have  some  udder  trouble,  which  would 
cause  a  had  flavor  to  develop  rapidly  in 
the  cream.  This  possible  source  should 
be  investigated.  It.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  With  Little  Hay 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  in  feed¬ 
ing  hay  to  milch  cows?  We  are  all  short 
of  hay  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  cannot 
buy  ordinary  hay  at  less  than  $22  per  ton. 
IIow  little  can  we  feed  per  day  and  keep 
the  cows  in  good  shape  for  flesh  and  rnilk? 
Can  we  feed  less  hay  and  more  grain,  and 
would  it  not  he  cheaper,  with  bran  at  $28 
per  ton  rind  other  grains  at  a  proportion¬ 
ate  price?  We  can  get  the  ordinary 
grains,  such  ns  bran,  gluten,  cottonseed, 
etc.,  hut  not  such  things  as  malt  sprouts 
or  beet  pulp.  We  have  no  silage  or  fod¬ 
der  of  any  kind.  f.  e.  a. 

Maine. 

Tf  by  ordinary  hay  reference  is  made  to 
mixed  hay.  i.  e..  Timothy,  clover  and  Tted- 
top,  bran  Is  a  belter  buy  at  $28  per  ton 
than  the  ha.\  at  $22  ,>cr  ton.  A  dairy  cow 
by  nature  requires  n  considerable  amount 
of  rouglmg  >  besides  grain.  I  ler  digestive 
tract  is  constructed  to  handle  it.  Some 
dairymen  feed  nothing  hut  hay  and  grain, 
or  silage  and  grain,  no  hay.  When  this 
is  done,  however,  tlm  roughage  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  liberal  amounts.  1  know  of  no 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  out 
to  show  liOW  little  hay  a  cow  will  do  well 
on  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  roughage. 
T  should  say  the  average  cow  should  have 
10  pounds  per  day  at.  least,  plus  an  extra 
large  amount  of  grain  to  balance  the  ra¬ 
tion.  This  grain  ration  should  he  bulky 
and  from  the  feeds  you  mention  should 
contain  considerable  bran.  A  ration  of  10 
pounds  mixed  hay  and  t  wo  pounds  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  l1/^  pounds  of  gluten  feed 
and  four  pounds  of  bran  would  not  he  far 
from  a  balanced  ration  for  a  1,000-pound 
cow  producing  25  pounds  of  4%  milk 
daily.  ir.  F.  J. 


FORTIFIED  AGAINST  EXTREMES  OF  TEMPERATURE 


When  it  is  Summer 

When  the  cream  is  skimmed  by  a  U.  S. 
Separator,  it  keeps  longer,  for  its  the 
first  and  only  separator  remarkably 
fortified  in  sanitary  ways  from  top 
to  bottom.  Bacteria  are  “up  against 
it”  like  flies  in  January. 


When  it  is  Winter 

When  you  are  using  a  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator  you  don’t  have  to  heat  a 
a  kettle  of  water  to  start  the  skim¬ 
ming.  It  works  cold. 


When  the  oil  in  other  separators  has 
clogged  or  frozen  up,  the  U.  S.  Sepa¬ 
rator,  with  no  kinks,  bends,  or  goose 
necks,  in  its  oil  tube, — is  running 
smoothly  and  silently,  perfectly  lu¬ 
bricated. 


When  other  separators  get  “vile”  the 
U.  S.  is  sweet  and  clean,  with  no 
milk  drip  on  the  frame,  or  in  the 
gear  case,  or  in  the  iron  bowl  cham¬ 
ber.  The  removable  sanitary  liner 
prevents. 


When  ordinary  separators  are  turning 
the  new  batch  sour,  with  bowl  left 
full  from  the  previous  run,  the  U.  S. 
is  starting  fresh  and  dry,  the  bowl 
having  drained  itself  without  atten¬ 
tion. 

When  washing-up  time  comes,  there 
are  fewer  parts  to  clean.  With  the 
mechanical  washer  U.  S.  users  are 
through  in  one-third  the  time.  Time 
in  summer  is  especially  valuable. 


When  every  liquid  is  freezing  solid, 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
bowl  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  being 
damaged  by  neglect.  It  empties 
itself  automatically — always! 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Horses 

1 —  What,  would  you  suggest  ns  a  bal¬ 

anced  ration  for  cows  weighing  about 
1,000  pounds,  giving  from  15  to  25  quarts 
of  milk  per  day?  They  have  been  fed 
since  early  Fall  oil  mangels  and  pumpkins 
(pumpkins  now  gone),  with  nil  they  will 
cat.  of  cut  cornstalks  for  fodder  (no  hay)  : 
also  eornmeal.  bran,  gluten  and  brewers’ 
grains  for  grain.  2—  Now  best  feed  horses 
that  will  not  have  to  work  until  plowing 
time?  I  have  been  giving  cut  cornstalks 
as  roughage  and  a  small  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  hay.  2 — Please  suggest  some  pow¬ 
der  or  solution  to  eradicate  lice  from 
stock.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

1  -A  good  ration  for  cows  weighing 
3,000  pouuds  each  and  giving  from  15  to 
25  quarts  of  milk  per  da.v  may  be  made 
as  follows:  Three  pounds  wheat  bran, 
three  pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  two 
pounds  cottonseed  meal,  one  pound  gluten 
feed,  one  pound  oil  meal  and  two  pounds 
comment  or  hominy.  This  ration  to  he 
fed  with  all  the  cut  eornstalks  the  cows 
will  eat  three  times  a  day  and  mangels 
once  or  twice  a  day. 

2 —  Horses  which  will  not  have  to  work 


When  the  gas  engine  “ dies ”  if  you 
are  using  power,  the  U.  S.  has  a  hand 
crank  on  the  other  side*  and  you  can 
“go  to  it!” 


Every  Season  is  “Open  Season”  for  the  U •  S. 

Send  for  our  free  Catalog  “  B  ” 
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\-\  crop  yield.  Invented  by  a  practical 
— farmer  and  manufacturer- — the 
sw\  °f  fifty  years*  experience. 

No.  25%^^^  Strong-,  lasting  construction. 
^£fCr  Ck£  bully  guaranteed. 

^  No.  25  Planet  Jr  Com- 

- - - 'ZW7f%  biried  Hill  and  Drill 

Seeder,  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  is  a  splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion 
grower,  or  large-scale  gardener.  Sows  seeds  4,  6,  8,  12,  or 
24  inches  apart.  Can  be  used  as  double  wheel-hoe  to  straddle 
the  row,  or  single  wheel-hoe  to  run  between  rows.  Hoes 
work  close  without  injuring  plants.  Cultivating  teeth  and 
plows  do  thorough  work.  Unbreakable  steel  frame.  Specially 
hardened  cultivator  steels  that  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 
Capacity— 2  acres  a  day.  32  styles  of  seed  drills  and  wheel- 
hoes — various  Prices.  1*"“^ 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is 

stronger,  better-made,  and  capable  of  a  greater  variety 
of  work  than  any  other  cultivator  made.  N on -clogging /7 
steel  wheel.  Depth-regulator  and  extra-long  frame  make  I 
it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  both  depth  and  width. 

IS  other  styles  of  one-horse  cultivators — various  Prices,  f jk\  \j 
New  72-page  Catalog  HtLSJ)  free!  'I 

Describesover  70 tools,  including  12 entirely 
new  ones  and  improvements  to  onr  Seeders,  \[a 
Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Or-  jay  /  as. 

chard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot-wheel  Eidhig-Culti-^\  /#'  //  /  /m 

vators.  Write  postal  for  it  today!  J 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Boxll07V  Pfeilade!phiay^^^^^^^/|;|9llJi  (  ^ 

If  you  are  p  farmer,  iriictcer.  orchard-  /vS.  e^=g>  \  v  \ 

ist,  or  suburbanite  with  a  kitchen-  v  \V  1 

Garden,  there  is  a  . —  o  \ 

Planet  Jr  made  #7  No'  8  \ 

for  your  special  need.  — c*n'rl  *  >  JJ*  ~il //  / V  J 

You  can’t  afford  to  /Smt&f  ft 

work  without  a  Planet  ,)l  Jfl  /  /  .  ~^r— 


THE  GUARANTEE^: 
PORTLAND  .. 


• — Eighty  pages  of  illustrated  directions  for  making  dozens  of  concrete  im¬ 
provements  around  farm  and  home.  “ALPHA  CEMENT — HOW  TO 
USE  IT  shows  how  to  construct  foundations,  floors,  steps,  troughs,  pits, 
posts,  silos,  buildings,  etc.,  that  will  grow  harder  and  stronger  with  age. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  gladly  give  you  this  book, 
also  free  plans  of  above  barn  and  other  buildings,  and  tell  you  how  much 


you  need  for  your  improvements. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  is  prepared  to  give  you  / 
unusual  cement  and  unusual  service,  for  he  sells  / 
the  cement  that  is  tested  hourly  by  chemists  and  If 
that  is  guaranteed  to  more  than  meet  the  L  .  S.  8> 
Government  standard.  Look  for  “Guaranteed” —  /  } 
now  stamped  on  every  A  LPH  A  bag.  ALPHA  /  I 
costs  no  more  than  any  other  high-grade  cement.  If  j 

If  you  don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us, 
mentioning  what  you  plan  to  build,  and  we  will  l^gr 
send  you  the  book.  Address  Dept.  R.  I  y 

AbPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.  a 

K<*w  l*nrkv  l'h ila.4rlphln,  fiotton«  JMi  <*l.*urfirh.  Haltliuore,  Susannah  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  England  Notes 


THE  EGO  SITUATION. 

The  egg  market  is  in  an  interesting 
position.  The  trend  of  the  market  is 
downward,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  snow  and  cold  weather  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  production,  collection  and 
shipment  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de¬ 
cline  i.u  price  has  been  checked  for  the 
time  being.  The  situation  is  not  wholly 
eneon raging,  chiefly  because  of  the  large 
supply  of  eggs  still  in  storage,  amount¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country  to  70,000 
cases  in  excess  of  last  year  at  this  time, 
while  Boston  alone  has  1.1.000  cases  in 
excess.  Said  one  dealer:  “I  can  buy 
eggs  at  ISc  now  that  cost  25c.  including 
original  pri.ee  and  storage.”  These  stor¬ 
age  eggs  overhanging  the  market  tend  to 
prevent  any  sharp  recovery  in  general 
prices.  If  weather  continues  to  check 
fresh  shipments  the  storage  surplus  may 
he  marketed  without  further  decline.  On 
the  other  hand,  warm  weather  may  cause 
a  further  break  in  values.  Storage  men 
are  taking  heavy  losses  and  are  likely 
to  be  cautious  about  buying  eggs  at  high 
prices  for  the  next  storage  season.  While 
the  cold  weather  has  checked  Western 
shipments,  nearby  eggs  are  still  corning 
in  good  volume,  the  price  generally 
quoted  is  27o  or  2Se  for  choice  lots  as 
compared  with  25c  for  best  Western 
stock  and  13  to  18c  for  various  grades  of 
cold  storage  eggs. 

BUtTICR  CONDITIONS, 

The  hotter  market  in  Boston  has  been 
steady  ns  compared  with  New  York.  It 
has  ranged  close  around  32c  for  some 
time,  while  New  York  quotations  have 
been  jumping  about  in  an  erratic  man¬ 
ner,  ranging  from  30c  to  36c.  In  Bos¬ 
ton.  the  considerable  reserve  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  has  tended  to  steady  the  market,  and 
Boston  dealers  claim  they  have  used  su¬ 
perior  judgment  in  refusing  to  he  stam¬ 
peded  by  temporary  conditions.  A  steady 
market  i,s  preferred  by  all  concerned. 
Then  the  shipper  knows  about  what  he 
will  get  for  his  product  and  will  average 
about  the  same  as  in  a  market  that 
changes  rapidly,  and  the  retail  dealer  is 
much  better  off  because  he  knows  what 
to  charge  his  customers  from  day  to  day. 
The  flurries  in  the  New  York  and  West¬ 
ern  markets  have  been  all  in  the  fancy 
fresh  grades,  which  are  in  demand  by 
heist  hotels  and  other  classes  of  high- 
grade  trade.  Storage  butter  the  country 
over  has  been  steady  in  price.  A  lead¬ 
ing  Boston  receiver  thinks  the  reserve 
supply  "will  eat  up  clean  before  we  see 
grass  in  May.  There  is  no  need  to  get 
excited  about  higher  prices.  We  Boston 
dealers  are  going  on  a  conservative  basis 
and  expect  the  market  to  hold  until  the 
usual  Spring  increase  in  the  make  next 
month,  hut  the  future  of  the  market  de¬ 
pends  considerably  on  the  weather.  A 
cold,  late  Spring  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
output  aild  steady  the  market.”  Strict¬ 
ly  high  grade  offerings  of  creamery  ex¬ 
tra  hold  at  32c  in  the  tubs  and  33c  in 
box  and  print  form.  Creamery  firsts  in 
tubs  sells  at  2S  and  29c. 

I.OSTNO  VTONET  IN  APPLES. 

Apples  show  no  improvement  in  price, 
but  the  lower  values  quoted  are  said 
to  he  ludi dug  the  demand.  A  fair  range 
for  No.  1  Baldwins  is  $2  to  $2,50  per 
barrel.  A  little  fancy  fruit  brings  $3. 
Cold  storage  stock  is  mostly  at  $3  and 
$3.50  is  top.  This  means  that  most  of 
the  holders  are  losing  money.  One  deal¬ 
er  who  paid  over  $3  for  his  apples  last 
Fall  was  lucky  enough  to  sell  them  again 
early  in  the  season  at  $4.25,  but  such 
luck  is  unusual  and  most  dealers  have 
a  tale  of  woe. 

CRANBERRIES. 

The  cranberry  situation  is  rather  en¬ 
couraging.  Boston's  largest  receivers,  W. 
Benjamin  &  Co.,  estimate  the  supply 
left  on  the  Cape  does  not  exceed  2,000 
bids.  There  is  no  great  reserve  any¬ 
where  else  likely  to  affect  the  Boston 
market  unless  considerable  quantities  of 
New  Jersey  cranberries  should  come  from 
New  York;  as  the  New  York  market  is 
reported  over-supplied.  Boston  dealers 
are  worrying  a  little  over  the  chance  that 
the  attempt  may  he  made  to  unload  here. 
“Notice  these  New  Jersey  berries,”  said 
a  leading  dealer,  "and  compare  them  with 


(his  barrel  of  fancy  Ilowes  from  the 
Cape.  You  will  notice,  many  soft  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  New  Jersey  lot  and  that  the 
color  is  uneven  and  the  grading  poor. 
Wo  do  not  like  to  see.  these  cheap  berries 
coming,  because  poor  stuff  is  apt  to  drag 
down  the  market  for  the  good  stuff.” 

PRODUCE  NOTES. 

Hothouse  lettuce  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  price,  not  many  lots  selling  above 
40  to  45c  per  box.  Fancy  hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  bring  $10  to  $11  per  box,  and 
lower  grades  from  $3  to  $9.  Mushrooms 
range  from  25c  to  35c  per  pound.  Mint 
is  50c  per  dozen  :  hothouse  tomatoes  50c 
per  pound.  Hothouse  dandelions  $1.50 
per  box.  Pascal  celery,  native,  is  $2.50 
per  dozen,  and  in  good  demand.  Onions 
are  not  keeping  well.  Good  to  fancy 
stock  brings  $2.50  to  $3  per  hag.  hut 
many  offerings  are  in  poor  condition. 
Sweet  turnips  are  quoted  from  $1.05  to 
$1.75  per  bag.  Native  cabbage  85c  per 
barrel.  Beets  05e  per  box.  Hothouse 
beet  greens  75c  per  box.  Carrots  95c  per 
box.  Parsnips,  unwashed  40c  per  box. 
Native  Hubbard  squash  $00  to  $75  per 
ton.  While  had  condition  of  the  roads 
interfered  with  hauling  potatoes  in  the 
country  districts,  likewise  the  cold  weath¬ 
er,  shipments  have  continued  to  arrive 
in  Boston  in  heated  cars,  and  the  supply 
here  is  ample.  Quotations  at  the 
Charlestown  yards  hold  at  $2.50  to  $2.55 
per  hag  of  two  bushels  of  standard 
grade.  The  field  bean  market  holds  fair¬ 
ly  steady  with  the  few  changes  rather 
down  than  up. 

The  only  noticeable  feature  of  the  meat 
trade  is  the  large  supply  of  lambs,  and 
quotations  are  firm  at  15  to  16c  for  East¬ 
ern.  Veals  are  also  in  moderate  supply, 
and  demand  is  sufficient  for  choice’  lots 
at  17c.  Other  grades  poor  to  good  range 
from  10  to  15c. 

Hides  and  pelts  arc  steady  to  firm, 
with  14  to  15c  quoted  for  steers  and 
cows:  22  to  23c  for  No,  1  calf  skins  per 
pound ;  deacon  and  dairy  skins  are 
quoted  40  to  75c  each  ;  sheep  skins  $1  to 
$2  each.  Northern  furs  are  quoted  as 
follows:  Bed  fox  $4  to  $0;  mink,  dark, 
$2  to  $4:  raccoon,  large,  $2  to  $3; 
skunk,  broad  strip  40c  to  00c,  narrow 
strip  75c  to  $1.  Muskrat.  Winter,  30c 
to  40c:  house  cat.  black,  10  to  25c. 

Shipments  of  hay  have  bpen  light,  hut 
demand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
vance  quotation.  No.  1  Timothy  is  quo¬ 
ted  at  $26  per  ton  :  stock  hay  $15;  clover 
mixed,  No.  1.  $18;  swale  hay  $12.50; 
rye  straw  $14.25 ;  oat  straw  $10. 

VI ILK  REGULATION. 

Quite  a  storm  of  opposition  is  likely 
to  meet  the  hill  advanced  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts-  Board  of  Health.  It  concerns 
milk  producers  throughout  New  England 
as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  because  it 
gives  the  Board  a  right  to  send  its  agents 
to  inspect  premises  where  milk  is  made 
for  shipment  to  Boston.  In  short,  it  is 
the  famous  Ellis  bill,  with  still  more 
drastic  provisions,  and.  unlike  the  re¬ 
vised  Ellis  bill,  it  gives  over  the  whole 
control  to  tin-  Board  of  Health  alone.  Xt 
gives  the  Board  power  to  issue  “reason¬ 
able”  regulations  regarding  conditions  of 
production,  transportation  and  sale,  and 
establishes  a  system  of  grading  A.  P.  and 
C,  raw  and  pasteurized  milk.  New  Eng¬ 
land  producers  have  always  objected  to 
being  placed  in  charge  of  such  bodies  as 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  believing  that 
~;ich  extreme  power  should  not  he  given 
tr  a  group  of  city  doctors  not  in  prac¬ 
tical  touch  with  the  business  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  likely  to  delegate  their  pow¬ 
er  to  more  or  lehs  incompetent  agents. 
The  hill  will  meet  with  a  storm  of  op¬ 
position.  It  may  pass,  as  the  less  objec¬ 
tionable  Ellis  hill  did.  That  hill  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  hut  no  one  ven¬ 
tures  to  predict  the  attitude  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Governor  on  this  subject. 

A  convention  of  judges  of  fairs  will 
he  held  in  Amherst,  March  13.  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  Farmers'  Week.  The 
object  is  to  exchange  ideas  to  improve 
the  standard  of  judging  at  agricultural 
fairs,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
at  Boston  is  getting  out  a  new  bulletin 
on  standards  of  judging  vegetables;  the 
present  one  was  issued  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  new  types  have  arisen. 
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Rag  Doll  Method  for  Testing  Seed  Com 


The  “rag  doll”  test  is  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  ns  well  ns  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  accurate  methods  which  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  testing  the  germination  of  seed 
corn  It  may  he  explained  as  follows : 

1.1)  Secure  sheeting  of  good  quality  and 
tear  into  strips  from  eight  to  10  inches 
wide  and  about  four  feet  long.  Each 
strip  will  serve  for  testing  20  ears.  Mark 
off  the  strip  with  heavy  crayon,  first 
lengthwise  in  the  middle,  and  then  cross¬ 
wise  in  squares  of  about  three  inches 
each,  numbering  the  squares  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  This  will  leave  about  nine  inches 
of  space  at  each  end  of  the  doll.  Moisten 
the  cloth,  and  lay  it  on  a  hoard  or  table 
before  the  ears  to  be  tested.  Remove  six 
kernels  from  each  ear,  two  from  opposite 
sides  near  the  tip,  two  from  opposite 


sides  near  the  middle,  and  two  from  oppo¬ 
site  sides  near  the  butt,  and  place  in  the 
square  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  ear.  having  the  tips  of  the  kernels 
pointing  the  same  way.  crossways  of  the 
strip. 

(2)  When  all  the  squares  have  been 
filled,  start  rolling  from  one  end.  taking 
care  not  in  have  the  roll  too  tight.  Since 
the  cloth  is  moistened,  the  kernels  will 
not  move  out  of  place.  Tie  the  roll  in  the 
middle  with  a  string  or  rubber  band,  and 
tie  loosely  at  each  end,  so  that,  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  may  be  provided  to  the 
kernels.  Number  this  T'oll  No.  1.  As 
many  rolls  may  be  used  as  arc  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  corn  one  has  to  test. 

(3)  Soak  the  dolls  in  a  bucket  of 
water  from  two  to  12  hours,  depending 
on  the  preference  of  the  operator. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  this  time  pour  off 
the  water  and  turn  the  bucket  upside 
down  over  the  rolls;  instead  of  a.  bucket, 
any  ordinary  box  may  be  used.  A  couple 
of  small  pieces  of  wood  should  preferably 
be  laid  under  the  rolls  and  one  odre  of 
the  pail  should  be  lifted  from  one-calf  to 
one  inch  in  order  to  give  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilation.  Tf  the  rolls  are  stood  on  end 
tie  shoots  will  all  grow  towards  or.  ■  ml 

rlie  roll,  making-  'he  test  easier  to  read, 
ir  :s  also  web  to  out  a  wet  piece  t  gunny 
sack  or  other  coarse  cloth  around  the 
dolls,  especially  if  the  rolls  do  not  fill 
the  pail,  basket,  or  box  used  to  cover 
them. 

(fi)  Set  the  bucket  in  a  warm  place.  At 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  test  should 
be  ready  to  read. 

(fi)  Enroll  the  cloth  before  the  ears 
which  it  represents.  Examine  all  kernels 
carefully.  In  case  that  all  six  kernels  do 
not  show  strong  germination,  the  ear 
from  which  they  were  taken  should  be 
thrown  away.  If  seed  is  very  scarce, 
ears  may  be  saved  showing  one  weak 
kernel  out  of  six.  and  it  may  be  well  to 
test  a  second  time  those  ears  which  show 
only  one  dead  kernel. 

To  test  five  bushels  of  corn  will  require 
six  or  seven  yards  of  muslin  one  yard 
wide.  With  the  “Rag  Poll”  method 
there  is  no  dirt  or  litter,  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  room  is  required. 

OVE  F.  JENSEN. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Poisonous  Plants 

\n  article  in  the  Youth**  Companion 
not  long  ago  under  this  title  gives  some 
information  which  is  apparently  not 
strictly  accurate.  The  first  statement  is 
that  there  arc  no  beautiful  poisonous 
flowers  native  to  this  country.  Those  of 
us  who  have  suffered  for  weeks  from 
handling  our  showiest  native  orchid  will 
be  inclined  to  'doubt  this.  This  plant  ap¬ 
parently  poisons  only  by  contact  with 
the  long  soft  hairs  on  the  leaves  and 
stems. 

The  second  statement  is  that  only 
three  native  plants  are  really  poisonous 
to  the  touch.  The  three  named  are 


poison  sumac,  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy, 
all  belonging  to  the  botanic  genus  Rhus. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  poison¬ 
ous.  Any  person  can  be  poisoned  by 
them  if  a  large  enough  dose  of  the  poi¬ 
son  is  applied.  However,  many  persons 
are  not  poisoned  by  chance  contact  with 
the  plants  unless  they  have  taken  pains 
to  make  themselves  susceptible.  A  person 
who  has  been  poisoned  by  any  of  the 
three  is  likely  to  be  poisoned  again. 

While  speaking  of  plants  which  are 
poisonous  to  the  touch  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  the  nettles.  Their  little  injection  of 
formic  acid  or  something  similar  does 
not  last  so  long  as  poison  ivy.  but  the 
subject  is  usually  sure  that  something 
has  happened.  In  fact  these  have  some 
claim  to  being  called  the  only  native 


plants  which  are  really  poisonous  to  the 
touch,  for  they  injure  practically  every 
person  who  happens  to  touch  them.  If 
we  include  in  the  list  of  poisonous 
plants  all  those  which  injure  some  per¬ 
sons  who  may  touch  them  the  list  is 
very  long  and  finally  leads  us  towards 
the  cactus  and  other  plants  with  hairs 
which  are  easily  broken  off  and  some¬ 
times  cause  much  trouble.  Such  a  list 
would  include  strawberries,  peaches,  to¬ 
matoes,  parsnips,  etc.,  indeed  most  of 
our  common  plants  are  capable  of  caus¬ 
ing  trouble.  Many  of  our  commonest 
house  plants  are  also  poisonous.  One 
species  of  Chinese  primrose  (Primula 
obconica)  is  probably  about  as  bad  as 
poison  ivy. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  over  this  matter.  Probably  the 
majority  of  us  are  not  poisoned  by  any 
of  these  plants.  Those  who  are  injured 
by  one  or  more  must  learn  to  be  careful, 
especially  when  sweaty.  If 'taken  in  time 
most  of  these  poisons  can  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  hot  water  anil  soap  in  large 
quantities.  After  tin-  eruption  appears 
the  same  treatment  will  often  give  relief 
from  the  itching  and  burning  and  so  give 
a  chance  for  quicker  recovery.  Do  not 
use  warm  water  for  best  results  have  it 
as  hot  as  you  can  stand  it  and,  prefer¬ 
ably,  a  little  hotter.  After  the  lint  treat¬ 
ment  dry  the  skin  with  a  soft  towel  with¬ 
out  rubbing  and  keep  from  rubbing  the 
parts  as  much  as  possible.  Even  in  the 
case  of  poison  ivy  one  is  less  likely  to 
be  severely  poisoned  if  all  parts  which 
have  touched  the  plant  are  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  hot  water  with  plenty  of  soap 
as  soon  as  possible.  w. 


Old  Agricultural  Clubs 

What  is  the  oldest  agricultural  club  in 
the  United  State.  r>  Is  there  any  older 
than  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Club,  which  was  founded  in  1810  by 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  others  interested 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  etc.,  anil 
has  had  a  continuous  existence  some 
then?  Recently  it  has  takeu  on  new  life, 
and  from  a  small  and  select  club,  which 
has  been  its  character  in  later  years,  its 
membership  has  risen  to  nearly  50,  and 
is  made  up  of  young  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  the  work  and  problems  of 
rural  life.  During  the  Winter  it  holds 
six  monthly  evening  meetings  with  din¬ 
ner  and  in  warmer  weather  will  have  one 
field  day.  At  its  annual  meeting  (the 
685th)  in  January,  appropriate  action 
was  taken  respecting  the  lamented  death 
of  William  II.  Itowker,  a  member  of  the 
club,  and  the  following  were  chosen  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  year:  President  diaries  R. 
Hutchins;  vice  president,  Livingston 
Davis;  secretary-treasurer,  Gordon  Hut¬ 
chins,  Concord,  Mass.  c. 

R.  X.-Y. — It.  is  our  understanding  that 
the  first  American  farmer's  club  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Pendleton,  S.  (’.,  about  1797. 
Will  some  one  give  the  exact  date? 


In  a  recent  examination  paper  for  a 
boy  clerk’s  post  was  this  question :  “If 
the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  die,  wlio  would  officiate?” 
Robert,  a  boy  of  14,  thought  for  a  time, 
trying  in  vain  to  recall  who  came  next 
in  succession.  At  last  a  happy  inspira¬ 
tion  came  to  him,  and  lie  answered:  “The 
undertaker.” — Credit  Lost. 


Better  Yield  per 


Acre  at  Less  Cost 

Now  is  the  farmer’s  turn  to  make  some  “war  profits.”  With  high  prices 
ahead,  you  will  naturally  strain  every  nerve  to  get  the  most  bushels  per 
acre  at  the  least  cost  per  bushel.  The  far-sighted  farmer  figures  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  this  basis  of  net  profit  instead  of  looking  merely  at  the  price  per 
ton.  He  will  insure  the  profits  on  his  corn  crop  by  a  liberal  application  of 

HUBBARD’S  “ BONE  BASE”  FERTILIZERS 


Because  of  their  firmly  established  record  and  reputation,  Hubbard’s 
“Bone  Base’’  Fertilizers  have  well  been  termed  “ancient  and  honorable  ” 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  name  HUBBARD'S  has  stood  as  a  standard,  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  honest  value  and  the  best  possible  return  for 
every  cent  invested. 

Write  to  Dept.  A.  for  practical  information. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works:  Portland,  Conn. 


j  Just  write  me  a  post- 
/  card  with  your  name 
/  and  address  and  I’ll 

/  HOtll 

»  .... . . 

money-aav- 


»d  you  my  big  new  1916 
.  .Vn*4j|ry  Book  wittimy  special 
pi'ieo- Siilii ting,  money- sav¬ 
ing  n”t*r.  Think  of  ill  —a  genuine  Split 
Hickory  thin  your  <18  low  as  only 
Kuruember,  l  give- 

30  DAYS  FREE  ?22? 

!,  and  Runrnntono  very  fig  for 
F  two  years.  Split.  Hli-kui-y  Ve- 

nJclea  ;ifi?  Known  i  vcrywhrro  tha 
world's  bent.  Don't  buy  until  you  hnve 
8'  ifl  tliia  fO_Hou‘:i  rH"\v,Kn»nj*jr  Itylit  L5X& 
bargain  irtr**,  Write  lor  lr.  a  ^ 
book  tootfy.  8u*»  t.Jni  monwy 
you  enn  save.  Ad«TuMl 

i 


H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pro., 

.  TI  E  OHIO  CARRIAGE  'X 
I  M.  0.  CO.  Sl»lion2H  / '  -^-Xjf 
Columbui,  Ohio  «. 


oil) 


ana 


C.it«vlogShow.s 
I  so  other  Styles 


SPIIT  HICKORY 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=  T  1,. ...  Inline,.  1  E.G  £ 
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How  Crons 

Grow.  Johnson . 

1.50 
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f  = 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 
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=  = 

=4 

Greenhouse 

Construction.  Taft... 

1.50 

o 
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Wood  Beam  Cultivator 

Clip  the  weeds  close  to  the  hill  and  do  not 
cover  1  lie  crop  with  earth.  10  years’  actual 
service  have  proved  the  worth  of  the  special 
shaped  teeth. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  260 
BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO..  199  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

Buy  an  All  Purpose  Engine 
Usable  on  Binders 

PROF.  1.  W.  DICKERSON  of  the  Farm 
Mechanics  Department,  University  of  Illinois, 
says : — 

“  By  all  means  purchase  engines  for  general 
purpose  work  in  future,  of  such  design  as  to 
work  properly  on  grain  and  corn  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  potato  diggers,  etc.,  in 


season. 


THEKew-Way 

All  Purpose  and  Binder  Engine 

Qq£&  Right” 

IT  EXACTLY  FILLS  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 

4  H.  P.  Size  fits  5,  6.  7  and  8  ft.  binder  and  sells 
at  the  low  price  of  $150.00,  including  extras  not 
found  on  common  stationary  engines. 

Get  our  Golden  Harvest  Catalog'  whict  ieictibei 
this  engine  in  detail — well  worth  writing  for 

Tti/Hw-WayMcToR  CcmifY 

Lahsmq,  Hkhisam.  U.S.A. 

10  Hale  Street 


from  this  superb  money-making  strain.  Our  48,000  egg  incubr 
tors  start  the  first  Monday  in  February.  Place  your  order  no\ 
for  spring  delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching,  too.  All  eggs  and  chick 
.from  our  own  birds.  Send  nowfor  descriptive  circular  and  prices, 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Box,  H 
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Eggs  and  Chicks  ''SMM 

from 

Utility  White  Leghorns  ExcIusivelySSg^ 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality, 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Many  of  our  breeding  hens  have 
laid  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  eggs  during  their  % 

pullet  year.  Laurelton  Pure  Bred  Trap- Nested  Layers  have  1 

made  the  world's  greatest  poultry  farm  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  Insure  the  success  of  your  poultry  plant  by  securing 


Tywacana  —  Quality — Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Cost  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Try  them  and  see  why. 

Ttc.ad  the  following  testimonial: 

Dear  Sir: — I,asi  Spring  t  purchased  chicks  (romscvcral  large  Forms  but  none  proved 
so  strong  in  vitality  or  grew  so  well  as  yours.  You  will  recall  that  snow  storm  of 
April  2IH),  and  your  chick:-  arrived  the  same  day,  but  came  through  all  right.  Out 
o  the  175  chicks  I  now  have  over  200  extra  good  laying  pullets  that  have  been  l  _ 
k  laying  continually  since  August  19th.  Should  I  again  be  in  themarctfor 
nuuny -A  chirks  I  will  certainly  remember  you.  Yours  very  truly,  JKRSEYLA.N'D  M (jawi‘ 
POULTRY  Farsi. 'Signed)  H.  L.  Whiuenberger, Owner,  South  Vineland, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  50,  191S. 

Bern!  today  for  catalog  containing  full  information  and  prices 
^  f1  l  \Jt®  of  Stock  and  Eggs  front  America's  greatest  utility  plant. 

'  TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  i"' 

POULTRYSCO  fj&  A'  E'  WR1GHT>  Supt-  M  POULTR 

Box  68  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N  Y.^^J  . 


[tywacana! 


for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay 


CHICKS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  hot  booking  orders  for  hatching-eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds, 
selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  rigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  We  can  supply  eggs  iu  auy  quantity  from  our  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EMliDEN  GEESE 

PAY-OLl)  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns;  Day-old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  for  Our  Records  in  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

$12  Per  Hundred 

Full  count  of  live  strong  cliicks  must  reach  purchaser.  Any  shortage  adjusted  at  once 

by  refund  or  replacement. 

QUALITY - SERVICE 

“Quality  First,”  Breeding  stock  kept  under  most  natural  conditions.  Unlimited  grass 

range,  etc. 

Equipment  of  most  modern  type,  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  large  orders,  but  not  so 
much  that  owner  cannot  oversee  every  detail.  Ninth  season  plant  has  been  operated 

by  present  owner. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  PA.HM 

M.  Van  Wagner,  Owner  and  Manager.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


White  Leghorns..R.  1.  Reds. .Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  iu 
»■  size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  .  .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  thipiied  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  sab-  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  guajanme-d  highly  fertile,  llenlfby,  rigorous  bived- 
jne  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flacks.  Wo  make  a  specialty  of 
sUiokiinz  forms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable 
us  to  give  you  better  service. 

Our  h'm'Uomehj  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  7 Trite  for  it  to  day 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C,  Clyde,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXPLOSIVELY 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

(~)UR  chicks  arc  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  per 
100,  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Sale  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application.  1|  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want,  When  you  W3nt  it. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialists 

HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS 

Esopus.  N.  Y. 

Will  sell  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery. 
512.00  per  100.  May  and  June.  510  00  per  1(H).  Full 
eniiat  and  safe  arrival.  Hatching  eggs,  $5.00  per 
100,  nr  $45  Tier  1000.  High  fertility  and  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  All  breeding  stock  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Selected  for  size,  vigor  and  egg  production. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  %WTM’S 

3,000  breeders  cm  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  fur  Whiter  eggs.  150,000  baby  chicks  for 
1916  and  60,0011  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks.  March  and  April  delivery,  ®  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small,  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance,  (let  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  <«•  $6  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Bonk.  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  . 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  7  5,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEN  YARD  || 

Silage  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  10-foot  silo  8,1  feet  high, 
which  I  filled  with  silage  made  of  oats 
and  Canada  peas  out  when  the  oats 
were  in  milk.  I  put  in  nine  acres  of 
this  crop.  We  opened  the  siio  about 
November  20th,  and  found  the  top  six 
inches  moldy.  The  rest  was  sweet  and 
quite  warm,  with  a  good  smell  of  acetic 
acid  to  it.  The  hens  ate  the  silage  well, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  give  them 
more  than  they  will  clean  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  very  good  for  them, 
and  takes  the  place  of  green  food.  My 
object  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding 
as  much  as  possible,  and  I  believe  I 
have  effected  a  large  saving,  I  shall  fill 
the  silo  again  with  the  same  crop  this 
year.  I  firmly  believe  this  is  a  great 
advance  for  large  poultry  plants  which 
have  land  enough  for  such  a  crop. 

E.  R.  II. 

Concrete  Storage  and  Henhouse 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  shed 
for  storing  straw,  which  will  be  20x30 
feet  in  dimension,  and  will  want  to  use 
the  lower  part  for  a  chicken  "house.  The 
construction  of  the  foundation  will  he 
concrete,  the  wall  surrounding  will  he 
eight  inches  thick  and  three  feet  high, 
and  the  bottom,  or  floor  space,  will  he 
filled  with  stone  about  six  inches  thick, 
with  two  inches  of  concrete,  then  a  layer 
of  two-ply  roofing  paper  and  another  two 
inches  of  concrete  on  top  of  the  paper. 
Now,  the  construction  of  this  founda¬ 
tion  is  planned,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether,  if- built  like  the  plan,  it 
causes  dampness?  Tt  has  concrete  three 
feet  high  till  around,  and  the  bottom 
height  of  lower  part  is  to  be  seven 
feet.  H.  H.  S. 

Thomasvillo,  Pa. 

The  criticism  that  might  be  passed  on 
the  above  construction  is  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive.  Foundation  walls 
should  be  high  enough  above  ground  to 
prevent  the  drip  from  the  eaves  splashing 
up  onto  the  siding,  but  more  than  this 
increases  cost  and  makes  for  cold  and 
dampness.  Concrete  does  not  “draw” 
dampness  as  some  say,  but  it  is  a  good 
conductor  of  beat,  hence  it  is  cold,  and 
the  Cold  concrete  dampness  condenses 
the  moisture  of  the  air  and  becomes 
damp.  Foundation  walls  IS  inches  high 
would  be  cheaper  of  construction  and  tend 
to  make  the  poultry  house  drier  and 
warmer.  The  floor  of  a  poultry  house 
will  never  he  required  to  carry  much 
weight,  and  need  not  be  so  heavy  or  ex¬ 
pensive  as  the  one  planned.  A  floor 
well  insulated  from  ground  dampness  by 
crushed  or  pounded  stone  will  scarcely 
need  the  roofing  paper  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ness.  Study  modern  poultry  house  con¬ 
struction  and  avoid  fatal  dampness  by 
securing  perfect  ventilation  without 
drafts.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 

Winter-laying  Leghorns 

The  man  who  sends  me  the  following 
figures  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
whose  statements  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
guarantee.  He  lives  in  Lynn,  Mass.  I 
quote  from  his  letter  : 

“Thirty-four  pullets  laid  during  the  31 
days  of  January  549  eggs,  at  30  cents  a 
dozen  ($22.83).  They  ate  130  pounds 
of  mash,  cost  $2.21  ;  114  pounds  of 
scratch  feed,  cost  $2.17,  and  $1  worth  of 
green  feed,  a  total  of  $5.38,  leaving  a 
profit  for  the  month  of  $17.45.  They  laid 
27  eggs  last  Sunday,  almost  79 Ys'/r,  and 
21  yesterday.  This,  I  think.  Is  pretty 
good  for  Leghorns  iu  Winter.  The  80 
Wyandottes  laid  514  eggs,  at  50  cents  a 
dozen  ($21.43).  They  ate  10S  pounds  of 
mash,  cost  $1.84:  84  pounds  of  scratch 
feed,  cost  $1.00  and  $1  worth  of  green 
food ;  total  $4.44,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$10.09  for  the  month.  These  figures  in¬ 
clude  the  eggs  used  in  the  house,  hut  we 
actually  sold  SO  dozen,  at.  50  cents  ($40), 
from  both  pens,  and  the  total  cost  was 
$0.82,  leaving  a  cash  profit  of  over  $30, 
besides  the  eggs  used  at  home,  and  we 
had  over  eight  dozen,  without  costing  us 
a  cent.” 

How  many  of  the  R.  N.  Y.  readers  can 
equal  this  record?  geo.  a.  cost; rove. 


Fresh-laid  “  Stale”  Eggs 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  hens  ever  lay  stale  eggs.  As  a 
factor  in  this  discussion,  I  wish  to  give 
something  that  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  may  seem  to  he 
“fishv”  and  make  me  a  candidate  for  the 
Ananias  Club. 

For  some  time  my  wife  complained  of 
stale  and  almost  rotten  eggs,  which  1 
brought  in,  and  which  I  was  positive  had 
been  laid  the  day  I  brought  them  in.  The 
same  complaint  came  from  a  customer 
whom  I  supplied.  Later,  a  call  coming 
for  some  good  fat  hens,  among  those 
chosen  was  oue  that  had  all  the  appear- 


The  first  problem — 

“Keep  the  chicks  alive” 

You  can  do  it  with  the  feed  that  is  different 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

We  put  cut  oatmeal  and  other  selected 
grains  into  this  feed  and  steam-cook  them 
under  pressure.  Result — the  chicks  can 
digest  it  and  the  loss  is  small  from  each 
brood — less  than  on  ordinary  feeds. 

To  gel  the  best  results  from  your  brood,  feed 
H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


»  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— ECGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  o'  <’ li it* it k  mid  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  deserihes  our  methods,  stork 
and  plant  Book  your  order  How  fora  positive 
shipping  data. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  d. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Bred  from  imported  stock,  free  range,  healthy  birds, 
yearlings.  $£.Ol>  each.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  13.  $0.00 
per  100.  Chicks,  $15,00  per  100.  While  Plymouth 
Books,  l’arks  "Bred  to  Lay”  Barred  Itoeks  and 
ltliode  Island  Beds.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
••Jersey  lied  Digs"  and  choke  nursery  stock.  Cataloo. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton.  Maryland 

Day-Old  CHIX 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  8.  <’.  Anemias, 
$1'.’  per  100;  8.  <\  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $12  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  ?.">  per  100;  S. 
C.  Ancon  as,  $6  per  100:  8.0.  R.  lslaurl  Reds, $6  per  100. 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y. 

A.  B.HALL’S 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 

Hens  Tested  For  White  Diarrhea  By  Storrs  Station. 
Leaders  in  Laying  Contest:  2  000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK. 
Illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Connecticut 

If  It  s  SingleComb  White  Leghorns 

you  are  going  to  buy,  hotter  read  our  booklet.  Spec¬ 
ial  price  on  eggs  and  ehiekR  if  orders  are  hooked  be¬ 
fore  March.  Bi\<;ii,vm  Kou  I'aum.  Norlli  Bingham.  Pa. 

Barron- Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOIL  HATCHING  front  a  farm-raised  dock  of 
1  000  layers.  Write  me  your  wants  BEST  UTILITY 
STOCK  S  C  W  IFCHOHNS  UNLY.  E.  M.  DAVIS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R  0  No  I.  Clncinnatus.  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct  2-lM  260- -’HI  egg.  6  pullets  and  1 
cockerel  for  $1.1.  Eggs,  $7  per  100;  $60  per  1,000.  Baby 
chicks  $6  per  50;  $15  per  100. 

e,  cl  Arm:  junks,  -  Hillsdale,  n.  y. 

Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  tile  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  tire  World's  tihnirn ‘ion,  Lady  Eglantine.  s.O. 
Rods.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denton  Maryland 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hatching  eggs, 
from  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  prices- 
PHILIP  DAWSON.  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind,-  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Burton  strain;  5-wock  pullets.  Booking 
orders:  circular  free.  Hamilton  Kaiim,  Hunlltigton,  N.V. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-HtTnh,yy 

stock.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5,  $6  and  $7  per  100:  $150 
and  $2  per  15.  (’hi?.!,*.  $15  and  *20  per  lilt).  HE0GE- 
CRUrT  POULTRY  FARM.  S  0  Valentine.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  STL.pormd 

and  farm  bred  fowls.  Spruce  Grove  Farm,  Jefterson,  N.Y. 

Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Utility  Strain  S  P.W  Leghorns.  Trap- nested  and 
bred  to  lay— 2.000  breeders.  Eggs,  $8  per  hundred. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 

H  atcliing  JbJ  *_> 

From  pure  Barron  strain  Leghorns;  also  half  Har- 
ron.  Records  of  212-21 5-256-200  Eggs.  Two  and  three 
dollars  setting;  T-it  dollars,  one  hundred. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON,  •  Wallingford,  Ct. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hal ching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  ”“0  mW  t™? 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  I'atalogue.  Cockerels  for  sale 

MILI  BROOK  FARM  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Allred  Station,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  ft  r^  h^aD,tTy\7f. 

\  itality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $5 
a  hundred.  O.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


S  C  White  Levhnrn9"2R  C  R  k  Reds.  Best  EggStrains 
O.O.nilllBLBgnurnS  Kn>dand,  New  Zealand  and 

A rnenea  can  Produce.  25,000 chicks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  low.  Wl-lte  US.  Twin  Out*  Turn,.  Box  H,  Palmyra,  P». 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal/9  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


*  *  VI  wp  fk/t  99  Embosseu  on  n  Ilicrmom- 
C,  IVM  «»ter  is  YOUR  GUARANTEE 


i  (Kit  >  aro  >my  iiijr  a  -  uilU  ully  mndenml  Absmluroly 
Aceui  Jiff?  Thermometer,  Utclc  of  which  l*  f>2  yeaiV 

»:*x  f 

When  you  buy  flu  Incubator  o<r  brooder,  be  pure 
it’**  equipped  with  Oh  “A13M0  Thermometer,  and  take 
uo  chances  on  your  hatch  being  chilled  or  “cooked.” 

BUY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

If  ho  can't  supply  you  with  an  "AEM"— refuse  every  other 
kind  and  order  direct  from  ua. 

OUR  POST-PAID  PRICES 

**AEM*|  Thermomulvi-  fur  any  Incubator  ,  .  .  .  §  ,75 

"AEM“  Themiomotcr  with  patent  electric  light  attach¬ 
ment  .  ...  2,50 

“AEM"  Certified  Tbermnturfer  .  . . i.OQ 

"AEM"  Incubnlor  Hyprom»'L**r  . .  1.25 

“AEM"  Brooder  or  llovet  Thermometer . 75 

“AEM"  Electric  Alarm  Thernto on* ter  .  . . 6.0*) 

Special  Prices  in  Quantities. 

We  make  h  thermometer  for  every  purpose.  fST D  ET  M7 
Illustrated  booklet  uml  price  lint . M  M\.  mZ  CL 

A.  E.  MOELLER,  263  Sumpter  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y' 


m. 


the  farmer^-as 
”  v  '  well  as  by  the  city 

manufacture.  Sell  direct  to  the  ctin-umcrand 
net  till  Min  profit  from  the  farm  produce.  Our 
special  book  tells  you  how  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  money-making  mail  order  buBiliusi.  , 

Learn  to  Be  a  Mail  Order  Farmer 

This  is  a  book  of  real  Information,  Tolls  ’ 
how  to  get  and  keep  cuHtomnu.  Explains 
government  pocking  r«i uirementa.  Cilve3  a 
complete  list  of  U  &  t>  paper  boxen  for  eggs,  j 
poultry,  fruit,  berms,  etc.  _  _ 

On  receipt  of  10e  to  cover  printing  and  poft- 
ngo,  we'll  Bund  thin  book  together  with  10c  ; 
rebate  coupon,  so  that  the  book  ia  really  free. 

The  Hinde  &  Dandi  Psptr  Cft,  141  Detttirr  St,  Sandusky,  0. 


7ydoS 


,’Mncubator  - 

thermometers! 


jr  — "always  tell  the  truth."  Always  found  in 

F  the  best  incubators.  Insist  that  your  new  ma-  | 
chine  be  thus  equipped  and  put  lyce*  in  your  old 
ones,  too.  Trice  vse  each,  at  your  dealers  ot  from 
us,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  booklet,  •‘Thermometer 
Facts  Worth  Knowing/' 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Roehcster.N.Y. 


X  HOW  SHALL  I  START? 

A  question  that  is  answered 
by  our  book 

"What  To  Do  Each  Month  It i  The  Poultry  Yard" 
Tolls  about  tilts  Fiimous 

BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FEEDS 

and  how  to  leed  them  for  Results 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.,  23  Seneca  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  43  Hatri.ton  Street,  New  York 


\:txc 


Postal 

Bring* 

Fraa 

Catalog 


|  Try  It  30  Days 

You  can  try  tha  Unlto  InctiblffrYf  SO  days— no 

I  money  down- no  deposit.  Our  pt'ioe  for  both 

135  EGG  INCUBATOR  D0*k  $035 
CHICK  BROODER  WUlll  U 

Rothcnvrm!  with  galvanised  Iron.  Incu- 
ihip  ir  lint  Water;  MrnoUer  Hot  Air;  Tycoe 
Thermometer,  everything  nutiBfactory  or 

DO  pay.  Caah  orlco  only  $9.45.  (10) 

.  THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
110  Factoriaa  Bldg., _ Clavaland.  Ohio 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“ 

moreegRSt  larger,  more  vitrorou>  chicks; 
heavier  lowls,  t  v  feeding  cut  bone. 

tlAUUlC  latest  model 
lYIANN  a  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  last,  raw,  fine :  never  clogs. 

Days'  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Dock  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  is  MILFORD.  MASS.  ^ 


jk  Crown  Bone  Cutter 

f  BEST  /vvAOE| 
Lowest 


in  Price 


EASIEST,  Fatlesl .  Feed 

I  reel  1  cut  bone  and  act  more 
egg*.  higher  fertility.  Alio  dry 
Bone.Gra  m,  I'ertilizer  and  Shell 
Mills.  All  Sizes.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Ulus,  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  25,  Easton,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  tiluo 
powdered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  nmnifacturcrs  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  aud  samples.  IKll 

R.  MaoKELLAR’8  SON’S  UO.,  PeekskilL,  N.Y. 

I  ofoeft  I! nut,  Profitable  Poultry.  Finest 
DUUH  i.uHJalieu;  tu  1  ....  -  via  pin  urea 

uml  I'eimlirul  rotor  j.l.i tow .  Trlls  bow  to  . . 1  wall 

I'uiiliry,  d“M'rll"'H  Iju.y  iv.tilti  y  F.,i  m  with  :,:i  |.iav- 
YKSBir  bred  >.u  li*UeH.  Lowest  pi  wen  on  fiaVln,  .  res,  ii.eii- 
W  biilius,  S|U""OM>',  ete.  TliUglent  l,a..k  o|,  cell  Is. 

Berry's  Poul*rv  Farm,  Box  47,  Clarimiii,  Iowa 


JV1ER1CAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  everything  about  the  Uiicinat- 
ingand  profitable  [ejultty  imhlsUy. 
lasucdmotuhly:  lOcenta.  We  want 
you  to  know  bow  good  it  i*  and  will 
send  it  6  months  lor  20e.  Older  now. 

.  P,  J. 1340-542  S.  Dearborn,  thleugo,!!.. 


^25 

lC.^I 


Ette  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


nnoc  of  an  ovorfat  lion  nurl  which,  on  Jib¬ 
ing  weighed,  waft  tin*  heaviest  nf  the  lot. 
On  being  dressed  the  cause  of  this  was 
made  evident.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
flesh  had  a  very  much  different  consist¬ 
ency  anti  us  soon  as  the  abdomen  was 
opened  a  very  foul  odor  was  given  out, 
and  at  least  10  fully  formed  eggs  xvere 
found  in  it,  some  of  them  being  large 
"double  yolks,"  as  the  children  call  them. 
I  have  been  sorry  that  acting  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment  I  did  not  send  it  to 
our  State  experiment  station  instead  of 
burying  it  in  double-quick  order. 

Oregon.  s.  T.  walker. 

Dark  Cornish  for  Table  Fowls 

I  desire  to  cross  a  Cornish  cockerel 
with  other  breeds  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  table  fowl.  Can  one  use  either 
the  Dark  or  White  Cornish  with  equal 
advantage  or  should  one  use  White  only? 

Colorado.  M.  j.  s. 

I  would  use  the  Dark  Cornish.  For 
meat  purposes  this  bird  far  excels  the 
White.  Of  course  the  White  bird  has 
an  advantage  with  crossing  with  white 
varieties,  but  for  eating-  purposes  the 
Dark  Cornish  is  far  superior. 

H.  R.  L. 

Value  of  Skim-Milk  to  Fowls 

I  have  no  cows,  hut  keep  hens.  How 
much  is  skim-milk  worth  to  feed  to  lions? 
How  much  can  I  afford  to  give  for  it? 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  feed  young 
chickens  in  Hummer?  It  is  lots  of  work 
to  make  it  sour  in  Winter.  Would  you 
feed  it  sweet  in  Winter?  I  am  paying  15 
cents  for  eight-quart  cans.  Can  t  afford 
to  food  It  at  that  price?  ,t.  m.  r>. 

Massachusetts. 

Skim-milk  is  a  popular  feed  for  chicks, 
and  is  often  considered  worth  more  for 
such  purposes  than  would  he  indicated  by 
the  feeding  chart.  According  to  recent 
extended  experiments  by  the  Indiana  Sta¬ 
tion.  it  is  worth  as  a  feed  for  laying 
stock,  about  "0  cents  per  100  pounds  as 
compared  with  meat  scraps  at  $2.50,  You 
are  paying  about  one  cent  per  pound  t 
three  or  four  times  the  quoted  estimate, 
which  is  in  general  agreement  with  find¬ 
ings  of  several  other  stations.  The  4  per 
cent,  of  protein  in  the  milk  compares 
with  say  40  per  cent,  in  dried  meat  scraps. 
Nevertheless  <  tie  of  the  largest  chick 
feeders  in  New  England  informs  me  that 
he  buys  all  the  skim-milk  he  can  get  at 
two  cents  per  quart,  because  he  thinks 
nothing  else  will  give  n.s  satisfactory 
growth  for  his  many  thousands  of  valu¬ 
able  purebred  birds.  For  ordinary  mar¬ 
ket  or  laying  stock,  the  price  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  might  seem  rather  high.  G.  u.  F. 

Turkey  Capons 

On  page  1420  I  note  inquiry  of 
W.  Ik  as  to  eaponizing  turkeys.'  Of 
course  it  can  be  done.  Fifty  and  more 
years  since  when  I  grow  and  prepared 
many  capons  (for  home  use  only)  I 
sometimes  included  a  few  turkeys.  Fat¬ 
tened  on  peanuts,  boiled  sweet  potatoes, 
rough  rice  and  green  food  1  have  had 
them  yield  a  quart  of  oil  in  cooking.  As 
a  commercial  work  I  doubt  if  it  would 
lie  profitable  as  a  general  thing,  due  to 
the  fact,  that  they  take  longer  to  mature 
than  our  "barnyard"  fowls.  With  abund¬ 
ant  pasturage,  long  seasons,  insects,  etc., 
I  could  carry  them  over  without  cost  or 
only  nominal.  I  mean  by  this  that  for 
best  results  they  cannot  he  used  in  a  few 
months,  i.c.,  your  Thanksgiving  or 
Christinas  t  irkey  should  he  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  hatching.  An  occasional 
gourmand  who  wished  to  die  happy 
would  no  doubt  call  for  one,  change  his 
mind  and  call  again,  but  it  would  be 
necessarily  expensive.  t\  8.  J. 

Trouble  With  Fowls 

There  is  some  trouble  in  our  (lock  of 
chickens.  We  do  not  know  the  cause  or 
what  to  do  for  them.  Sometimes  we  find 
one  dead  with  apparently  no  sickness. 
The  head  is  twisted  around  on  top,  and 
underneath  the  body,  seemingly  in  great 
agony  and  in  rapid  motion.  It  cannot 
walk,  but  at  times  stands  or  lies  with 
head  under  the  body.  The  comb  is  a  iiery 
red,  at  times  bleeds,  and  one  or  both  eyes 
may  he  shut.  For  a  minute  or  so  it  may 
he  normal  and  then  spasms  continue. 
They  are  fed  corn,  silage,  rye,  cooked  po¬ 
tato  peelings  or  scraps  from  table  and 
bran  in  hot  mash;  oyster  shells  for  grit 
and  pure  water  are  kept  handy.  House 
is  dry,  well  ventilated  and  clean.  ‘When¬ 
ever  weather  permits  they  run  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  barn.  What  is  the 
trou  ble  ?  K.  M. 

Ohio. 

I  cai.not  tell  you  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition,  nut  suspect  some  disturbance  in 
the  digestive  tract.  I  would  administer  a 
large  ti'usooonful  of  castor  nil  or  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
water  to  any  bird  showing  these  symp¬ 
toms  and  would  tlmn  feed  it  lightly  on 
soft  food  for  a  few  days.  If  several  in 
the  flock  are  successively  affected,  look  to 
the  food  given  that  none  of  it  is  spoiled. 
Salt's  may  he  given  the  entire  thick,  if  de¬ 
sired,  by  adding  about  a  half  teaspoonful 
to  a  bird  to  the  mash  given  in  a  moist 
condition.  jr,  u.  p. 

"Does  Wilkins  own  his  house  or  does 
lie  rent  it?"  inquired  one  neighbor  of 
another.  “Rents  it,”  was  the  decided 
response.  "IIow  do  you  know?"  "lie 
strikes  matches  on  the  paint." — Credit 
Lost. 


lE  YourName 
I  on  a  Postal 


Hatch  Chicks 

the  M o  dei'n  W ay 

Hatch ’em  Ji 

/  by  electricity.  !l!j 

i  Absolute  control  of  hent  **»-v 

|  and  moisture.  All  metal,  Sjht 
1  odorless  and  sanitary. 

1  Insure  a  strong  chick  from 
\  every  hatehable  egg.  Use 


The  one  brooder  so  sensitive 
to  chicks *  temperatnr ,  needs 
it  all  but  thinks  for  them . 


Electric  Incubators 

Let  us  explain  how  and 
why— write  today  for  free 
Booklet 

Lo-Glo  Electric 
Incubator  Co.,  Itic.  A 

Y  78  Greenwich  Strep' 
New  York 


■yf  ■  strong,  bindinft  gunr- 
an?V-  £0  yearn’  *v« «S6. 
.  ,  California  r*-dwootl. 
)  nfile  wnlls,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
co|i|mr  ttink.  AntoroMtiii!  rvjrutator. 
Safely  Irvnp.  Everytliir  j-  needed. 
Theid-ytinrls  in  use.  Send  Your 


The  Ball  Company 
marketed  the  coal 
heated  colony  brood¬ 
er  years  before  any 
other  was  conceived. 


I  Comes  N  * 
set  up,  U 
ready  to  use 
,  Mankato,  Minn, 


HALIDA 

C0L0NY 

BR00DER 


The  Hall  is  the 
original  colony 
brooder. 


and  our  New  1P16  Incubator 
k  Hook,  Kr»*e— Postpaid.  Describes 
i  wonderful  Sai  .  invention 

\  which  epcETS  moist  and  Eddy 

\  Current,  which  insure  best  ven- 
1 1 A  iilation.  Shows  why 

\\  PRAIRIE  STATE 
VAINCUBATORS 

1  "Hatch  Molt  Chick*  Thai  Live" 

»Scnd  for  this*  book  and  see 

why  the  moat  lurewuiful  poul- 
trymen  and  loading  jiKricultur- 
Ol  eOlIMu*  un«  uml  Mndnmn  Prairie 
State  Incnhat'o  t  and  Broodcrg. 
Book  uwo  ront-nin*  chapter  on 
Tgr' llafrrhlnff,  »tnd  Poultry 

K  DiuiihMum  FnftKrl.  Smul  today. 

-  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Brood*  up  to  500  chicks  easier,  cheaper,  than  one- 
tenth  the  number  can  be  raised  under  any  small  flock 
system.  Has  52"  round  bover;  cast  iron  stove;  fire 
pot  carries  14  hours  fuel — no  magazine  needed; 
coaling,  shaking,  a  h  removal  without  raising  hover 
— no  chilled  chicks,  no  gas;  thermostat  absolute  in 
temperature  control;  no  delicate  bearings,  counter¬ 
poise  weights,  complicated  levers. 

Mail  Coupon  for  the 
Bis*  Free  Hall  Book 

Tellinfl  what  we  havr  learned  in  nineteen  yeats  experience 
about  Modern  Broodinn  Meibods.Sanitation,  Maximum  Flock 
Size,  Fuel  Coat*.  Vital  Points  r 

ol  RtoodinH,  Chick*  Indixits,  B 

Cluck*  Afield,  and  hundreds  of  1  T  j  1JL 

other  interesting  poultry  facts  ' . ] 

and  poultrymen*’  experiences  \! 

with  Hall  fcquioment.  This  ,'Ni 

big  free  book  will  also  tell  you  lI 


HALL  r 
INCUBATOR 


One  Gallon  Oil— 
One  Filling  Lamp 

—Biggest  Hatches— 
Free  BookTells  W  hy 

CEND  for  X-Ray  incubator  and 

brooder  books.  Post  yourself  on 
Incubator  facts.  Learn  why  the 


(Capacities  1 .200  to  20, 1 00  Eggs) 

The  Original  and  Standard  Mammoth  that  is  genuinely  sec¬ 
tional-  Each  section  measures  29x24x54"over  all,  weighs  75 
lbs.  If  you  want  to  m  ike  more  money  from  increased  capac¬ 
ity,  the  Hall  will  apnea  I  to  your  experience.  If  you  want  to 
gel  into  the  profit  ole  business  of  commercial  hatching,  day- 
old  chicks,  the  1  lull  will  let  you  start  small  and  grow  right — 
it  won't  abuse  your  cohdence. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

115  SOUTHERN  AVE.  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Incubator 

gives  biggest  hutches. 
X-Ray  duplex  central 
beating  plant  squarely 
vttdrrv eitlh  —  flic  scien¬ 
tific  way.  E  t  Press  f>re- 
pniti  to  practically  all 
points— writes  f«r  valu¬ 
able  boob  No.  32 
The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Dept,  32  Des  Moines,  la. 


II  Ordered  Together.  Freight  paid 


■I  Both  | 

[I  MachtnM 
if  Mad*  of 
y  California 
Redwood 

180  Egg  II _ „ _ _ _ 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send StiiataiaOBflfl] 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  Ht — L-' 

'Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ss  Racine,  Wis. 


Express 

Prepaid 


Brooder,  $30.  Magic  Colony  Brooder,  $15 

Both  fitted  With  top  mid  bottom  draft 

east  iron,  fitted  tvirh  mnuftzlue.  never  limit  gas,  fire  never 
r*s  out,  maintain  an  oven  temperature, 
lisfV'tioii  gajtrnntnnd,  Wu  will  i  et'iitid  the  money  after  30  days’ 
■'I  if  Hi  mule  is  do  not  do  nil  wi>  claim,  If  you  wish  to  succeed  you 
ist  have  rehiiblo  brooders.  Olhunviso  success  is  impossible. 

rite  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  brooder  booklet  with 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


32  Bellevue  Ave.,  Trenton,  N,  J. 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


TRADE  MAPS 


\Vhy  take  chnncee  with  Untried  machines  when  for  only 

I  till  we  {tnaranteo  to  deliver  safely ,  all  frmchtehare.mpaid 
(East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  those  big  prize  winnl  ny  iaa- 
cbluos  full;  equipped,  si't  up  ready  for  use!  Why  not 
owq  an  froneliMl  —  the  luoubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  In  the  Kronteet  tmtchlng 
contests  ever  held.  In  the  last  content  conducteil  hv 
Mlstsoiiri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Karin  Journal 
2000  tutnhluea  were  enterod.  loctudlug  practically  evrrv 
make,  style  and  price.  With  U0  eg-  Ironclad— the 
earns  machme  wo  otfer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 

Bendy  8X0,  Jlrs.  O.  F.  Merrick,  Loekney.  Texas,  hatched  U? 
I  Chicks  from  M8  eggs  la  the  last  contest. 

DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  U not  eathued. 


j*  Ironclad  /T(v6al»anized  Iron 

|  Incubator  lySAsbeslos 

Don’t  classth  l»  V>  Redwood 
djbig,  ail  motai  ^  Insulated  Board 

a  covered. depend- 

Stable  hatcher  with  10-Year  t  ' 
cheaply  construe-  Guaranteo  F. 
t(i(l  tuaohinuH,  /t*c>ucla<l0  are  not  v  , 
covered  with  cheap  tm  or  other 
thm  metal  an.l  pmntwl  IlkoBome 
Uo  to  cove*  up  r.oor  fatality  of  mutcriiil. 
Ironcliida  at*;  shipped  m  thn  noturml  tfoltfe  **  - 
—you  run  urn  .  xHOtly  wliat  y.,.u  airv  irottini 
huy  any  Incubator  tin  Ml  vou  Know  whul  xl  ( 
Noto  tiuiMo  Ironclad  auuonrutloiiM.  ttmnW] 


WET -  ljr"  7  40 

chick 

-  Brooder 

Write  for  it  TODAY  nr  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 


—  —I - -  •••  VHUHPI.,  T *  Lit* 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY-  Box  121 


RACINE,  W1S 
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.ITY  LEGHORN  BREEDERS!  While  Leeliovii  cocks  and 
x-kerels,  $5  each.  America  s  best  Inyinc  strain. 

Laying  Cun  tests. 

hcshirc,  Connecticut 


as  proved  by  iiiterm 
Particulars  furnished 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain” 

The  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain."  Ecgs 
for  hatching  from  grand  flocks  of  farm-range  birds, 
jl.no  per  15:  $8  per  100.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer-  E-  B.  UK  BE  I.’  HILL. 
"Old  Orchard  Farm.”  l'OU . 


GHKEEPSIE,  N. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
203-egg  stock.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

E.  E,  LEWIS,  Apai.ai'uin,  Nkw  Vqrk 


U/hilo WvanHnHpc  Barron  strain.  White  Orpine- 
Wnite  wyanaoiies  MnS|  Kellerstrass,  lCgas,  Baby 
Chicks.  Bonnie  View  Poultry  farm,  Montgomery.  N.  V 


Wyandotte  Breeders! 

from  host  pen  exported  liy  Barron.  $5  ottclu  Egg 
pedigree  furnished.  BEASLEY.  Cheshire,  Conn. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  vigs 

orous,  farm-raised.  $2  and  13.  L  0.  Quigley.  Goshen.  N.T. 


PnrnRarrnn  FffO'<!  COCKERELS,  WYANDOTTE,  LEGHORN. 

rurecarroncggs  M.  lkxibUy,  cutcUogue,  l.  i. 


Livable  Chicks  $ 15  pet  1 0O 

Silver  White  find  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $12  per  100 
Felciu  autl  ICouen  (Ducklings  25c.  each) 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  -  R.  34,  Phoenix ville  Pa. 


n  n  nn/YU  leghorns  /w 

DHKlXVll  WYANDOTTES  .4^) 

ChidtB  ami  egos  from  pure  Barron 
strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we 
imported  from  Torn  Barron's  lietiv-  •.sfir.ftJrJ/tjB 

iest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  - 

lug  from  272  to  2H.H  eggs  iu  pullet  your.  Chicks 
from  *20  to  Sill  a  hundred.  Write  for  mating  list. 


from  $20  to  $1U  a  hundred. 

C.E.  BURGER 


Write  for  mating  list. 

McDonogh  School  Farm 
McDoiioyht  Md. 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorn* 

Handling  eggs  from  breeders  with  Trapnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  forprices.  C.W. TURNER,  WestHartford,  Conn. 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  d!!EWRyaL 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Lioltl  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S  C.W.  and  B. 
Leghorns.  Utility  and  snow  quality.  Catalogue  free. 
RIVERDALK  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdule.  N.  J. 


Rla«~Lr  I  crtirkm- Dav  Old  Chicles  and  Eggs. 

DiacK  uegnorn  hampton  s.  pittstown,  n.  j. 


Dll  re  DAAIfC— Cocks— Hena—C  o  cknrel  s — 
DUrr  nuono  Pullets.  FIELD.  Sumers,  Connecticut 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Snceoss  strain  Burred  Rocks  and  Young’s  White 
Leghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  Si 5  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  our  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  wliui 
others  sa.v  about  our  stock. 

Shrilly  1  fill  Poultry  Form,  _  Holton,  Mass. 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

A  few  snappy  barred  thoroughbreds  at  interesting 
prices  R>  make  room  for  mating  pens.  Price  list  of 
stock  aud eggs  on  request.  Or.  Hayman,  Doylestown.  P*. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

EGGS —  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rods.  Wliite  Or¬ 
pingtons.  $2.25  per  30 r  $5  per  Hill.  Best  strains.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Pittsville,  Md. 


F  ive  Thoroughbred  T  oulouse  Geese 

der$5.  For  sale  I’. O.  B.  Rusecrest  Farm,  Ramsey, N.J. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  £nkl&„7“2f;  £*£ 

Red,  t’iirnpines,  Minorcas.  Leghorn-:.  Wyandotte*. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  Ii.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


TURKEY  GOBBLERS 

2  very  large  flue  ones,  April  Hatch-  Best  Bronze 
Strain,  and  1  cross,  wild.  Price,  $15  each. 

Lucia  Tucker,  101  Rauch  farm.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Rocks 

Eggs.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  1  CIO.  Day-old  chirks,  110  per 

100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


I  Own 


TOM 

Barron’s 

Winners 

of  1914  at 

Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Missouri 

World’s  Greatest  Layers 


I  have  tire  Most  Profitable  Flock  of  Poul¬ 
try  in  America,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
ho  without  my  blood. 

Remember,  you  take  m.v  word  for  noth¬ 
ing.  I  state  only  Official  records  made  at 
National  Laying  Contests. 

In  Wyandottes — 

$8,69  worth  of  Eggs  by  BARONESS 

V,  the  282-egg  lien,  at  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest.  1913-14.  Four  others  laid 
274.  271,  258  and  252  eggs.  The  five 
laid  1337  eggs,  an  average  Of  267,  or 
$8.21  per  ben. 

I  have  a  flock  of  27  Hens  that  gave 
net  profit  per  hen  of  $4.67.  These 
are  the  three  Contest  Pens  I  bought 
of  Barron,  and  which  he  had  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Connecticut  and  Missouri. 
All  my  Wyandottes  are  bred  from 
these. 

In  Leghorns  — 

T  am  breeding  the  Highest  Pedigree 
Cockkerels  in  the  World,  out  of  the 
288-Hen,  winner  at  Newport.  Eng. 
This  affords  new  Winning  blood  for 
the  Barron  breeder.  Others,  284,  256, 
255,  etc. 

In  Buff  Rocks — 

280.  265.  263,  240,  etc.  I  guarantee 
all  contest  birds. 

Very  Handsome  High  Laying  Reds, 
All  Breeders  tested  by  Storr’s  College. 
Free  of  white  diarrhoea. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  4  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  for  SHIPMENT  March  6th  and  15th 


S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  . 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


1  25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$3.50 

$6.00 

4.25 

7.60 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.60 

5.50 

10.00 

100  Chicks 
$12.00 
15,00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


THE  HENYARD 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  It  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  «  ill  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Duality  Chicks  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


TradeMarkReg.il  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Blue  Ribbon  Strains 

“BRED  NEAR  THE  CLOU  DS"— VIGOROUS— H  EA LTHY  BIRDS 

Carefully  shipped.  Order  now  and  stive  va  date  for  shipment 

$1.00  PER  DOZEN  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson _ AddreM_all_Maij_tojjew  York  Office.  Box  1.  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Rhode  Island  Reds  EGsGc  island  edsN  g 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red  thorough 
tired,  hnn  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony  honan,  hardy 
BtorU.  Scltml i firstly  lino  I'ted  ntvtiy  from  brooding**  and 
for  lienvieM  wittier  laying,  on  a  strictly  aniilUn  plant. 
Heitvleal  loving  Geil*  In  existence,  laying  rair.:  silt 
to  26?  cgg».  HATCHING  EGGS  from  tnaxuMWiit, 
large,  hardy,  glowing  nut  nn.ii  and  tingle  comb  bins,  not. 
putlrts,  rmit'"l  (iplrndhl,  largo,  vigorous,  burning  rod 
in li lea,  tlieniarlvoK  out  of  Implicated  liens.  Partin', 
atriini  .  Imtchnble,  largo,  iiuttemUlietl  egr*.  gaUn  rait  hourly, 
stilt. pi'll  In  l.v.  sale  dill  I  vary  cnniailtv'd  White  llltirrlioeu 
iibnotutcly  unknown.  FINE  ItltEKlilNG  COCK. 
KliKLK,  early  hatched,  laree,  hardy,  vigorous  lirnaders,  great 
stamina;  long  hacks,  low  lalh,  dim:  legs  wall  rpreail;  brilliant 
iteti  glowing  red  and  not  *>1  tmpiioatod  ltcna.  KlIKKIt- 
l.\G  IIIIN'S  pullets,  mated  trios  and  iiiwmUii,;  pens. 

We  ship  all  overt!.  S.,  Canada,  and  ahtoad  ns  far  as  Australia 
and  null  c:gs  olid  stock  to  States  and  the  U  S  II I  v.-rnui!-n I. 
Courtet.ua,  »ti alflitlonvard  dealings.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Spring  egg  orders  now  hooking, 

1916  mntlng  booklet  on  requeat, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON,  N,  J. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  l.rCil-ti.'JftV  strain  ol  good  color,  and  national  reputation. 
\V«  niter  fine  eggs fhr  hnli  hing,  and  day-uM  chicks,  hum  pedi¬ 
greed  breeders.  Wo  irapmat  lure  and  guarantee  bouiirahle 
trealmeiit  nnd  satlsraetlnn.  Ttiu  Nutieuat  Farm  Sell, ml,  IIIkmIm 
1  aland  and  Now  llanipaldre  Stale  Colleges  are  recent  ciuUulnvnt. 
Faef.  amt  lestlmonlat  lell.  ie  appear  in  our  netv  Hinting  lint, 
wldi'li  !a  freo  on  piqiieat.  Fine  1  needing  stuck  a  specially,  u! 
rcnaiinabte  prices  lor  the  nullty. 

COLON  lAL.FA1131.Box  0,Temple.Ncw  llumpalilro 


JS.  O. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

1A  nnn  PlllfiVC  for  lOlfi  front  our  heavy  winter 
I  UfUUU  bill vfiu  laving  strains.  Also  Vibert  Red 
and  Pittsfield  Barred  Rock  strains.  Hatching  eggs  in 
limited  quantities.  Clucks  hatched  in  Candee  Mammoth, 
curt  fully  insiieeted  before  sliijiplng  and  gu ii.ru nli  i  d  to 
tvaeli  vtni  in  perfect  condition.  Ion  must  he  satisfied  or 
we  can  til  it  keep  vour  money.  »0  pullets  ruiand  front  200 
etiieks  Stripped  nctialmner  In  Virginia  last  year  gave  him 
?l  6th.  Ordi*r  ihiw.  I'LEA^ANT  VALLIiV 

POULT  It  V  FARM.  Lunenburg,  Milan. 

Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Hagerstown,  York,  etc.  Brices 
reasonable  Free  Booklet 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W  G  Horner,  Getlyslniru,  Pa. 

Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  1.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  anti  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $T.n0  per  IDs  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Aomvc.ss 

O.  A.  GAEOE,  -  MnrIBorougli,  Is.  Y 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $3  each.  Day-Old  Glucks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eire*.  $'  Per  hundred. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDSt^^^:b,”± 

cd  Fall  wnl  Kftrly  Winter  layers  for  $J,Vr-ir»; 

$>ii. 50-00 }  $6-100.  Jioxl^o.  B.  QliACKEMU’ML  llnrleu,  Ooaiu 

AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.  C.  REDS 

Hatching  eggs,  $7  pet  100 •  Baby  chicles .  ^ILGU  per  50; 
m  per  IDO.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Hjllsdalk,  N.  Y, 

Austin’s  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Kggs,  $I..vj  to $5  per  setting  (13):  utility.  $.  50  per  Hill. 
Safe  lielivery  and  fertility  gutirnntee«t  t thicks,  Book* 

let  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo*  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H 

Pioecrest  S.  C.  Red.T»A"iSS,:.S^ 

rents  of  our  high-scoring  pen  atlnterualionnl  Laying 
Contest-  Reasonable  prices.  Honorable  tvoatnient. 
PINECRJiST  ORCHARDS,  Box  1,  Oro.tun.  Mass. 


Wo  keep  but  200;  Farm  grown;  selected  layers.  Do 
not  believe  lieiter  Jayara  can  > ><*  produced.  Eggs 
from  2-year  Ileus,  yearling  Cocks,  S1.50  per  15. 
Infertile  Eggs  made  good,  Orders  Booked  now. 

LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

TRAFNESTED  200-egg  "Patrician"  S.  C.  Rods  and  W. 
*  Leghorna.  1816  Cat.  g  ready.  Cock  'la.  Jl  .50.  Linar- 

antcctl  HlUingS,  ll.tt'i,  Hud-lwj* Poultry  Ctiluny, U.  a,  Owtpti.  N.Y, 

S^Vnta*  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capeivailr.trs,  Black  Game,  Wil<l  Turkeys,  Qualls, 
Rabbits.  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  jfurposns.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  cranes,  storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  WM,  ,T.  MACKKN8KN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Departuient  10,  Yardloy,  I'a. 

I UTTERCUPS 

THE  PREMIER  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Give  twice  as  much  profit  as 
the  best  Leghorns  aitd  are  better 
in  every  way.  Not  an  experi- 
D;/  ment — their  value  has  been  fully 

proved  during  the  past,  twelve 
years.  Description,  full  details 
V  T“ot  MA8K  and  prices  mailed  free. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  K,  Ldtle  Silver,  N.J. 

EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

ItedB,  Koi-lts,  W.iandiiltes,  Lii.'liul  lia,  Mllmti'a-.  AnculiM  of  lii-ti 
t-t  qimlllii-,  and  Idc  ts*  rfmltwtlali  »l  «i'(ic»llri'.-  i  rto-a.  >''iid 
fov  ratalugav.  Cl.TtU!  Clltcs  Hatciicut,  Bu*  21  1!.  Clyde.  Ohio, 

rmmNEI,  »lIHT)0l:-«^i*kh» 

sale  each  week  commencing  March  1.  Price,  115  for 
100.  Writefor  circular.  TheElmorcFarin.Britigcpurl.Caun. 

Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bui  1U.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

HafrViincrFcrtrit  BAKKON  LEOHOKNS 

natemng  LggS  248  to  284-egg  Strains.  Wyan¬ 
dotte*  from  Storrx'and  Missoni  i  <  ion  test  pens.  All 
biiil  strap- nested.  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  cockerels. 

JAY  H-  ERNISSE,  cur-  Hudson  and  Titus  Ave  .lrondequolt.N.Y. 

FIUF  RRPFVIQ  you  cannot  buy 
me  ontLuo  stronger  vital. 

On  45  ACRES  ITY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

FREE  RANGE  Day  old  chicb' 

Sholiola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Write  for  G  t  r  cu  lars.  Shohola,  Pennsylvania 

Th  oro  ugh  b  red  Poultry^^^^^^c.1^' 

Egg.  15,  11;  10.  t2.  Catalog  free.  Henry  K  Mohr.  Qmkerlown,  P». 

QE  U1DIETIEQ  Fine  Ctdrkcns.  Bucks, Turkeys,  Stock 
00  I  Anl  l  1 1  Co  hikI  Efttrs.  Low  pi  ices.  Big  new  illus- 
triited  circular  free.  J01IX  E.  Illll  Wni.i  ,  llurrlsanbnrR.Ta. 

GO  RdqI  Rroorl9^iii(>teils‘  geese,,  turkeys, 

uu  UC31  uiccuo  guineas.  dotfs  and  hares.  Stuck  ana 

Kpft*.  Valuable,  catalogue  free.  It. A. Souilcr,  Boi29.Sellersville.Pa 

MA  TIM OTII  I’ElilN  DUCKS — Begs. $L 50  per  12; 
*.<  per  50,  Ainu  diukes.  dco.  K.  WHIitimsou,  plunders, .N.  i. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated  Great 
Winter  layers.  $2  per  12.  Infertile  eggs  made  good. 
LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn, 


— Purolired  Bron/.u  Turkey  Eggs.  $5 
LggSIOfddlc  per  dozen.  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rocks, $3, or  two  ilozcoi  foi  $5.  W.  L.  Gay.  Lime  Rock,  Cl. 


Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

$4  per  10-  R.  C.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Shtmishire 
Sheep,  11.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Roup 

I  have  in  a  house  100x20  feet  175 
yearling  hens  to  be  used  as  breeders,  and 
about  400  pullets.  I  am  feeding  the  Cor¬ 
nell  mash  in  open  hoppers,  and  hard  grain 
morning  anti  night  in  the  straw  on  the 
floor.  The  bens  molted  early  and  feath¬ 
ered  out  in  good  shape,  commenced  lay¬ 
ing  well  first  of  December,  but  got  the 
roup  badly.  I  am  losing  quite  a  few  of 
them.  My  pullets  arc  May  hatched; 
they  commenced  laying  at  five  months. 
December  and  balf  of  January  they  laid 
130  eggs  a  day,  but  dropped  to  30  to  40 
eggs  a  day,  and  do  not  increase  any. 
I  am  losing  about  one  pullet  a  day 
from  some  cause  I  do  not  understand. 
Tombs  turn  dark,  they  breathe,  hard,  and 
stretch  their  heads  up  its  far  its  they  can. 
open  their  beaks  when  they  breathe.  In  a 
few  hours  1  find  them  dead.  I  have  an¬ 
other  house  20x20  feet  with  125  pullets 
in  it  hatched  from  old  liens.  They  are 
free  from  roup  and  are  looking  fine. 
Would  it  be  better  to  breed  from  these 
pullets  or  the  yearling  hens  that  has  had 
the  roup? 

Will  hens  lay  profitably  next  Summer 
that  have  had  the  roup  hard  this  Winter? 
Arc  the  Leghorns  more  likely  to  have  the 
roup  or  other  diseases  than  the  Barred 
Rocks?  a  k.  s. 

New  York. 

Roup  is  worse  in  tight  houses.  Leave 
open  the  small  exit  to  the  yard,  or  other¬ 
wise  provide  more  air.  The  conditions  in 
the  house  would  be  improved  if  the  part 
close  to  the  roof  were  made  iuto  a  loft 
and  straw  kept  in  to  take  up  the  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  house  were  divided  into 
smaller  rooms  and  smaller  flocks  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  such  a  bad  dis¬ 
ease  situation  as  exists  on  this  farm. 
Large  poultry  plants  make  every  effort 
to  keep  away  the  roup.  Birds  with  colds 
are  separated  tit  once  and  treated,  lest  it 
prove  to  be  roup  which  would  mean  a  big 
loss,  as  ronpy  stock  would  be  killed  at 
once  to  check  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
your  case  you  have  probably  seen  the 
worst  of  it.  Separate  the  sick  ones  and 
syringe  nostrils  with  five  per  cent,  car¬ 
bolic  acid  solution. 

Some  of  the  sick  birds  will  recover 
gradually  and  will  lay  as  usual  in  late 
Spring  and  Summer,  but  those  which 
have  swelled  head  and  closed  eyes,  etc., 
will  not  be  worth  trying  to  keep  alive.  A 
male  bird  will  be  of  little  use  after  severe 
roup.  Some  claim  that  the  tendency  to 
severe  roup  will  he  handed  down  to  the 
chicks  from  birds  that  have  had  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Anyway  some  of  the  chicks  are 
likely  to  show  lack  of  vigor. 

None  of  the  leading  breeds  is  consid¬ 
ered  especially  subject  to  disease  as  a 
breed.  But  lack  of  vigor  in  a  strain  or 
flock  makes  them  easier  victims  of  the 
germs.  Overcrowding  and  tight  houses 
tire  a  common  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
germs  persist  from  year  to  year,  and  be¬ 
fore  another  season,  your  house  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  strong 
lime  wash.  Roup  often  seems  to  spread 
through  the  drinking  water.  Add  10 
grains  permanganate  of  potash  to  a  quart 
of  water  and  use  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a 
gallon  of  the  drinking  water. 

The  pullets  dying  quickly,  with  difficult 
breathing  and  not  much  loss  of  flesh  and 
with  mucus  about  the  windpipe  and 
bronchial  tubes,  had  pneumonia  follow¬ 
ing  a  cold.  The  lungs  would  be  dark, 
dense  and  filled  with  blood,  and  will  sink 
in  water.  Separate  and  keep  sick  ones 
in  a  dry,  warm  place.  If  a  valuable  bird, 
paint  the  skin  above  the  lungs  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Give  a  drop  of  aconite 
and  three  drops  brandy  in  warm  milk. 
Feed  birds  in  this  ilock  on  soft,  laxative 
food,  with  beet  pulp,  or  access  to  beets, 
cabbages,  etc.  G.  B.  f. 

An  Auxiliary  Incubator 

With  a  battery  of  from  two  to  a  dozen 
large  incubators,  a  small  auxiliary  ma¬ 
chine  is  an  economical  investment.  The 
ordinary  390-egg  incubator  may  be  made 
to  hold  420  eggs  if  they  are  dove-tailed 
in  properly  to  start  with.  On  the  third 
day  when  the  eggs  are  turned  for  the  first 
time,  50  of  them  may  be  placed  in  the 
small  machine,  there  to  remain  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  the  first  test-out 
is  made.  In  the  meantime  the  eggs  in  the 
larger  machine  turn  easily.  After  the 
test-out,  when  all  lion-fertile  eggs  tire  re¬ 
moved  from  both  large  and  small  ma¬ 
chines,  those  remaining  in  the  small  in¬ 
cubator  are  returned  to  the  large  one, 
with  the  result  that  at  least  30  eggs  are 
a  week  nearer  the  scratching  stage  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Just 
about  this  time  the  second  large  machine- 
full  is  ready  to  turn  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated.  Later, 
when  not  in  use  as  an  annex,  the  small 
machine  may  be  loaded  and  run  the  full 
three  weeks.  G.  h.  S. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Substitute  for  Oats 

Now  that  the  price  of  oats  has  gone 
skyward,  what  can  one  use  to  make  the 
same  food  value  in  the  dry  mash  for  the 
hens?  E.  s.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Tt  is  very  hard  to  substitute  anything 
in  the  dry  mash  for  fowls  to  take  the 
place  of  ground  oats,  at  least  anything 
that  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper.  Personally, 
I  should  continue  feeding  the  ground 
oats,  making  up  the  dry  mash  about  as 
follows:  Two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two 
of  meat  scrap,  one  part  of  ground  corn, 
one  of  ground  oats,  one  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  of  gluten  feed,  and  one  of  Al¬ 
falfa  meal.  If  any  change  were  to  be 
made,  increase  the  middlings  and  the 
gluten  feed  each  a  half  part  in  place  of 
the  oats.  Oats  are  highly  nutritions  for 
fowls  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  dry 
mash  with  much  success.  w,  c.  t. 


Degree  of  Incubator  Moisture 

Have  there  ever  been  any  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  to  determine  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture,  expressed  in  per 
Cent,  of  humidity,  to  be  kept  in  the  egg- 


as  to  the  whole  flock.  Use  just  enough 
to  make  the  water  a  cherry  red  color, 
and  make  up  a  fresh  solution  each  morn¬ 
ing.  Bathe  thp  heads  of  the  sick  birds 
twice  a  day  with  a  disinfectant  solution. 
Give  soft  food.  If  the  cases  are  ad¬ 
vanced  the  birds  will  be  of  little  value 
after  curing,  as  it  saps  the  vitality  of 
the  bi,rds.  Prevent  its  spread  by  careful 
sanitation  of  the  house,  clean  litter,  pre¬ 
venting  drafts  and  excessive  moisture 
which  aggravate  the  trouble.  w.  c,  T. 

Hen  Twitches  Head 

I  have  a  hen  that  keeps  twitching  her 
head.  1  thought  maybe  it  was  St.  Vitus 
dance.  What  do  you  think?  Do  chick¬ 
ens  ever  have  such  diseases?  r.  s.  p. 

Illinois. 

In  regard  to  the  bird  which  twists  her 
head  and  neck  from  time  to  time  in  a 
very  unnatural  manner  would  say  that 
the  probable  cause  is  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  of  some  kind,  usually  resulting  from 
the  eating  of  stale  meat  scrap,  moldy 
grain,  or  spoiled  food  of  some  kind.  Give 
a  dose  of  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water  and  poured  down  the  throat.  The 
trouble  might  also  be  caused  by  a  heavy 
infestation  of  round  worms  in  tlic  intes¬ 
tines.  Watch  for  worms  of  this  kind  in 
the  droppings  of  the  fowls.  If  found, 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  FOWL 


Working  Into  the  Baby-Chick  Business 


chamber  of  an  incubator,  at  the  different 
stages  of  the  hatch?  If  so,  what  were 
the  results?  A.  H.  b.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Several  experiment  stuti.ous  have  be¬ 
gun  work  on  the  moisture  requirements 
for  successful  artificial  incubation.  From 
the  report  of  the  Oregon  Station  is  found 
the  statement  that  eggs  incubated  at  an 
approximate  moisture  degree  of  55% 
hatched  best  in  that  experiment.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  inquirer  and 
others  interested  in  this  proposition  write 
to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Corvallis.  Oregon,  for  Bulletin  No. 
100,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  for 
..Bulletin  No.  7.'5,  OS,  and  124,  Little 
careful  record  has  been  kept  of  exact 
percentages  of  moisture  used,  so  that  lit¬ 
tle  definite  information  on  this  subject  is 
at  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  many  poultry 
problems  that  await  investigation. 

w.  c.  T. 


Eye  Roup 

Will  you  give  remedy  for  my  turkeys 
and  chickens?  Their  heads  are  swollen 
on  both  sides  and  run  mucous.  M.  E.  M- 

The  disease  is  undoubtedly  the  com¬ 
mon  and  contagious  eye  roup,  the  main 
symptoms  of  which  arc  a  swelling  of  the 
eye  and  side  of  head,  the  accumulation 
of  cheese-like  mucus  in  the  swelling,  and 
the  discharge  of  a  bad  odor.  The  birds 
gradually  lose  their  appetites,  become 
drowsy,  and  the  feathers  of  the  lower 
neck  and  under  the  wing  become  smeared 
and  soiled.  Isolate  the  birds  from  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  at  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment,  placing  them  in  dry  quarters 
by  themselves  where  they  can  be  cared 
for.  Put  a  few  crystals  of  potassium 
permanganate,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
any  drug-store  locally,  in  rhe  drinking 
water  given  to  the  affected  birds  as  well 


give  a  half  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  with 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  turpentine. 

_ _  W.  C.  T. 

Lame  Cockerel 

(’an  you  toll  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  young  rooster?  lie  doesn't  seem 
to  have  much  use  of  his  legs.  He  cannot 
walk  nor  stand  up  much,  but  sits  most 
of  the  tilin'.  When  he  first  gets  up, 
however,  he  can  stand  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  or  even  walk  with  a  wabbly  gait 
for  perhaps  a  rod  and  then  will  go  right 
down  again  as  if  the  strength  was  all 
gone  from  his  legs.  Aside  from  this  trou¬ 
ble  he  i,s  healthy  and  eats  well,  Ts  this 
trouble  anything  that  could  be  cured  and 
how?  If  not  would  he  be  fit  to  dress 
for  table  use?  0.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  young  cockerel  has  probably  de¬ 
veloped  too  rapidly,  so  that  bis  frame 
lias  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  rest  of  his  body.  This  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  led  to  the  development  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  rheumatism,  which  lie  has  ex¬ 
hibited.  This  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
severe  swelling  of  the  legs  and  joints,  ac¬ 
companied  with  pain  and  some  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles.  It  might  have  been 
brought  'in  also  by  subjection  to  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  conditions  in  thp  house, 
chill  drafts  of  wind,  or  other  unfavorable 
euvi rountental  conditions.  T  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  only  treatment  would  be 
to  keep  tile  liird  in  a  good,  clean  place 
by  himself,  giving  wholesome,  clean  food, 
and  avoiding  any  possible  causative 
agencies  from  affecting  him.  The  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  legs  and  muscles  with 
the  hands,  applying  mild  liniment  or 
witch-hazel  will  often  relieve  the  pain 
and  strengthen  the  parts.  w.  c.  t. 

.Mr.  Citybbed  :  "Do  your  cows  give  you 
milk  V  ’  Mr.  Tallgrass :  "Xo  one  ever 
gives  me  nothin'.  I  have  to  swap  'em 
fodder  for  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


■aJU.  that  will  lay  chalk-white  eggs  and  large  ones,  too,  and 

Plenty  of  them?  A  Fowl,  whose  eggs  have  won  First  Prize  SjZSl 
/<®f  for  "J.nrgest  ami  Whitest"  wherever  exhibited?  A  Fowl  \ 

Wefe  '  x  with  tlle  Greatest  Prize  Record  of  any  of  its  kind  in  tins  V?  \ 

.  A  country?  If  ao.  select  Mnrtling  Silver  Camplnes.  Their  /  \  j&RiRg 

record  proves  them  Champions  of  America — Awarded  fc- 
World’s  Championship  at  I’auma-IboltM  Exposition,  alter 
a  journey  of  3,000  miles  our  list  of  winnings  is  too  long  W 

to  enumerate  here:  will  send  it  if  you  wish.  Rut  here  are  yBS^mSr 

the  totals  for  101ft:  -17  Firsts,  24  Seconds,  21  Thirds  13 

T\  Emu-ths,  0  Fifth*  and  CiO  Specials.  All  awards  ou  Cam-  F\, 

pines.  Wc  have  no  other  breed.  f  V  £ 

*' The  eldef  elmruetcristles  of  this  breed  are  Energy,  Vigor 
and  Sturdinpss,  Wo  find  they  cost  about  1-3  less  to  raise  and  keep  than  any  other"  They  mature 

rapidly.  We  sell  stock  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Guarantee  ?whlehTw  S  -Tery  desirable  breed,  we  make  the  following 

THF  MA  D^C.%r^IST.^  AB0IJT  IT-  DO  NOT  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY, 

_HE  MARTLING  HENNERY  p.  Q.  Box  4  Ridvefield.  N  .1 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  0054  fertile.  $5 
per.  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Day-Old 
Chicks,  $12  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  lienson  alfalfa  range.  Entire  Hock  milk  fed, 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barren  j  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  (or  sale  at 
reasonable  priced,  considering  Quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  ami  January  at  Missouri  Ege Contest 
Eggs  for  hatching,  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nutloy,  N.  J 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-e«g  strain.  Imported  stock.  Rnby  chicks 
ami  hutching  eggs  from  iroo-rango  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  tree.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N  Y. 


Literal  Guarantee  of  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  offer  finest.  R.C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Prices  in  any 
quantity.  Perfect  White  Eggs,  2  oz.  and  over,®  5c. 
each;  chicks,  lie  each  Money  Buck,  inciudingKxp  res  g 
charges,  if  not  satisfied.  Mend  for  out-of-tho-ordi- 
nary  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Best  Winter-Laying 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

14  years  breeding  for  eggs  and  vigor.  Results  shown 
at  the  laying  contest.  White  diarrhea  unknown. 
Am  booking  orderg  now  for  April  and  May  delivery 
of  eggs  ami  day-old  chicks.  12  week-old  pullets,  $t 
each.  Free  mating  list.  Frank  R  Hancock.  Jacksonville,  Vt 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAY.  Isn’t 
that  just  what  you've  been  looking  for  !  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg  F arm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


Lady  Cornell  Strain 

9.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  batching  86.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicks 
SI2  per  100. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


ami  American  Shams  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

*12  per  1(10;  SUM)  per  1,000.  Eggs,  ST  per  ]5;  *i!  per  100.  Cus¬ 
tom  batching. *1.50 per 73  eggs.  J.GuyLtsher.Norihnmbedand.Pi. 


FARI  YrHiriCS-45  c- w*  L  KG  into  x 

L.rtI\E  1  VTHLAO  From  ma|Ure  Breeding  Stock 

10  or  12  well-grown,  pure-hreii  Cockerels  ready  for 


‘  ■  GJ.  Box  4  Ridgefield,  N. 

F°v  S*VT?°.  10  NEWTOWN  COLONY  BROODER,  *10. 

-ft:  ‘feta  ft St 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE.  SABLE  AND  WHITE  COLLIES-all 

purebred.  VV.  N.  EVERITT,  Flenmigton.  N.  J. 

White  Hollands^  1  ™  f, ; 

Choice  White  Holland  T urkays 

tfli/u  nntGGil.  H,  V\  .  ANDERSON,  $  thwarts  town,  Pa. 

Public  Opportunity— Headquarters  Best  White  Hol- 

land  Turkevs  1  °,wn  ,B"rneU’s  1915Prire  winners 

,  .  ,  *  mid  rights  to  fill  orders  from  these  fa¬ 
mous  in  i  ds.  Wtunei-s  twelve  years  America 's  best 
shows.  Miss  TUCKER,  Merrynnok,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THObRr°eoGH  WliiteHollami  Turkeys 

Barron  Wyandotte  Eggs 

283  Egg  Strain 

*-•00  per  15  eggs  until  March  20th.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  A  few  Bar  roil  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels.  July  hatched,  for?2  each. 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 


UfEIMPOKTED  DIRECT  FROM  BARRON. 

"  Leghorn  eggs,  $1  per  15:  $5  per  100.  Wyandotte, 
$3  per  15.  MAPLE  DALE  EGG  FARM,  Erin.  N.  Y. 


CARMJ  L,  NEW  YORK  R.  F.  MORRISON, 


Barron's  White  Wyandottes  'S0 

13  Eggs.  Pens  1  and  2— $3;  No.  3— $2.  Utility  Eggs, 
S3  Hundred.  Circular  Free. 

J  F.  BYRON,  75  Quarry  SI..W1LLIM  ANTIF,  CONN. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds:  bred  to  lay  "and  they  doit."  iiatch- 
ing  eggs;  no  chicks.  "  FOUR  ACRES,'  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks'_Se,fc,BI,■  Trapnesled.  Thoroughbreds, 

nu  ,  Cockerels,  S3  each-  Eggs,  $l.5U  per  fif¬ 
teen;  $6  per  hundred.  Romford  Poultry  Yards,  Ruinlord.  Me. 


Nested  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  vigorous,  range-raised  stock, 
nnly  extra  good  layers  used  in  breeding  pens.  Free 
iroin  white  diarrhea.  Tested  l>y  State  College. 
I  rices  moderate  for  duality.  Write  formating  list 

f.,v.  nmflV  J-aJC.  GALBRAITH 

nsL  nmci:  farm,  .  b»x  i4«,  soutiiboro,  mass. 


HOGS  FOR  HiTCHING-^'LW.r:  S'  St 


i  n  d  Red  s,  $1  for  15. 
ALLENS  MILLS,  PA. 


PARKS’  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  re  tlmOfii'i,.i  World  UgfloWlI  iA  v  ingStraliiH  of  AMER¬ 
ICA,  ENGLAND,  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZfALANO.  tGGS  ANU 
CHICKS  for  salo,  and  the  Most  Practical  catalog  ever 
printed,  •■UIILIU  FACTS."  fi  ve.  J.  R.  PARKS,  Box  1,  Allonno.  Pa. 


20,000  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  two  and  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range  Oil- 
cular.  R It'll  PO LLTRY  FARM,  Uocakt,  N.  Y, 


rUIPVC  BR0WN  "Nil  WHITE  LEGHORNS  rocks, 
U  n  ILIY  O  R  I  RE0S,  PARTR10GE COCHINS  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  Catalogue  free, 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  15ox  1,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J, 


None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combinatton  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  Get  our  big  00  page  catalogue. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Ritlgely,  Md. 


Hatching  Eggs 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  from  $12  period  tn$l  each.  Price  list  ou  request, 

E.  Y,  Watson,  The  Magnolias,  Beacon,  N  Y. 


BRED  TO  L  AY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per 
Mi).  Matching  Eggs,  $.">  m-'  Mil:  $45  par  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PERKY  BRIGGS.  Pleasant  Valley. N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  EggslE®Uvi" 


S.C.R  I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

THE  B^STiR  'PB^y  ^RPSf  b°W  N.  y. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  Box  137,  Demurest,  N.  J. 


Leghoms-B  A  R  R  0  N-Wy  andottes 

Eggs  from  imported  pens.  Records:  265,  265  268 

.  208.  269,  271,  273  ;  283  cockerels. 

LllE  BARRON  FARM,  -  L'onueilsviile,  Pa. 


WhitpR  Orks — FISHEL  Direct,  200-Egg 
VV  III  IcrYLTLlva  strain.  Special  ma tings, $2. 50 

per  15  eggs.  U  tility,  $1  per  15.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per 
lull  turrular.  While  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Green  Haven. N.Y 


STORRS  I  Hatching  Eggs 

Pen  I  $S-15  Ekc«;  *10—100 

8t>  I  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $5  each.  1  Test- 

ed  Cueic  from  No.  I.',  hen,  seveiail  of 
.  ,  ,,  „  his  sisters  has  not  stopped  to  moult 

-■••-•16.  Straight  1 1 .  BLioil  only.  Trapped,  ami  Pedigreed 
breed.  Circular  Free.  No  Substitution  Stock  or  Eggs. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


T.  T.  fltBBEN. 


3  200,  $1.50  per  15. 
McKeesport,  L’a. 


O  —  JL  __  P  U  *  „-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 
oaov  Lx  ill  X  Hatching  Eggs.  Booklet, 

‘  Huw  toGrow  Chix."  with  $10 
order.  ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thoroughbred  stock  Cocker¬ 
els,  $2.50  each.  Selected  eggs,  13-$l  .25.  5"  $3. 50,  lull -$6. 

Jlqyatuek  Mountain  l  ariu,  Xorfnlk,  Conn. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  tJZFIZSS&ZS 

st ruin.  lav^vs  <if  wliito  e»ifgs.  $.'»  pel* 

100.  .MOD KL  1*0 U I *TRY  i’A KM  Haimuoiiton, N. J. 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds^J,,^ 

cockerels,  eggs  and  chicks.  Prices  raasonalde  and 
sntrsfaciion  guaranteed.  A.  ALLAN.  Jr..  Newpurt,  R.  I. 


F0R  Rrnn7P  Tnm«  ~  ■'  wild.  $5  and  $10.  Very  fine. 
SALE-Dr(jnze  loms  J  r  l,^ U KENS,  Oxford,  Peuun. 


White  Leghorns  Khlunchicks: 

Circular.  IVarnken  Poultry  Farm, Sail  Point,  N.Y. 


WhiteLeghornsKV-WloH 

Circular.  FERNW00D  POULTRY  FARM  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

'T'lIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  14-inch 
A  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.  or  for  Club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub 
senption  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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ENGLISH  200-EGG  STRAIN 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 


Champion  Layers” — We  BRED  THEM 

rjl  These  five  White  Leghorn  pullets  won  the  silver  cup  and  seven  medulB 
(I  lo  the  last  North  Ann-rlenn  Laying  Competition.  This  pen  produced 
1.139  eggs,  the  highest  official  record  made  by  any  peu  of  five  liens  bred 
1  on  American  soil.  Individuals  produced  251,  250,  224,  222  and  192. 
I  KeaicUlbcr,  we  bred  these 


COMPETITION  WINNERS 


which  defeated  the  Leghorn  entries  of  Tom  Barron  and  I’d.  Cam.  We 
Still  own  them  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  heavy-layers,  carrying  the 
same  blood.  A  thorough-bred  Knglleh  cockerel  sired  a  pullet  that  broke 
all  records,  making  an  ollicial  record  of  .'114  eggs,  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  l-,gg  Laying  Competition,  1915.  It  you  want  Leghorns tliat  lay.lt  otil- 


[I  I  mil  II  rial  egg-records  mean  anything  to  you,  you  Should  Becure  our  strain. 

WHITF  WiNnoTTr  Our  K<<is.  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  also  wonderful  layers.  We 
nVr-  •  i  r.rAj  oVr  r  ll!,v®  many  Individuals  which  ImlrJ  remarkable  cilllcla!  records  and  this 
Ulticial  Kecord.  goo  Lggs  bred-tu-lay  blood  I-  strong  in  every  bird  in  our  great  Hocks.  Wo  supply 


Eggs  for  Hatching,  BABY  CHICKS,  Early  Hatched  Cockerels, 
,  ~]  Breeding  Slock  I  “ 


at  very  moderate  prices.  And  our  customers 
know  what  they  are  getting  because  we 
have  demonstrated  the  quality  of  our  stock 
thru  consistent  winnings  :it  the  great 
public  laying  competitions. 

Write  today  for  copy  of 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 
200-EGG  HEN” 


which  contain s  pictutca  and  records  of  our 
competition  winner:,  plans  of  trap  vest,  feed- 
My  Jormulus  and  other  valuable  information 
which  will  help  you  make  your  flock  more 
product:  nr.  nml  profitable.  1'rice  W  Cents; 
deducted  from  first,  order. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON 
Record,  272  Eggs 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
Official  Record,  251  Eggs 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P 


America's  Foremost  Breeders  of  “Hens-That-Lay” 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


g — ^  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

Alt- \  the  original  “VITALITY” 

■W"  Day-old  L  hicks  of  Q  L:  AI.  I T  Y. 

W>hUFFS^ia  Others  imitate  my  advertising. 
Ml  vitality  'W  but  tor  the  genuine  "VITAL- 
IL  mp,  M  1  T  v  ”  Q  U  A  I .  I  T  Y  Chicks, 
■\LlVCIyM  order  of  the  originator. 

Sy\'  S.  V.  W II I  TIC  I.RimOKNS 

n nd  HIIODK  ISLAND  KEDS. 

'•  Bred  for  heavy  cbc  production, 

quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  ami  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  r,anitary  conditions, 
niodcT  n  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tor*.  used.  I  guarantee  to  hip  properly  hatched. 
ITeiillhv.  \  Igneous  Oft'  old  Chicks.  Thuieeind*  of  chicks 
liHleldiig  him  kly,  SI. 1.9*1  per  HIO;  38.90  tier  .Ml.  per  ttt>. 

t'n  I  count . 'mil  s.i  n  1 1  rival  gilaniiitecii.  Illustrated  book- 
lit  tree,  Yon  mVd  it  hef'oi'c  you  bin  Tlrty-old  clucks,  Jt 
tells  bow  I  produce  chick  -  fii  e  id  Wild'  Pin rchocn,  If 
3011  arc  it  1 1 1  *1  chIi'iI  in  brimoi'iv,  ask  me  toe  in  I  ocuiat  ion, 

0.  C,  It  HOFF,  Lack  Bax  115,  Neslianic  Station,  N.  J 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

In  deciding  where  you  will  huy  your  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  CQnsidrralionS  in 
in i rid,  viz..  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
Iny.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Out  Mm  k  anil  tiuhincM  niclhods  fullill  these  condilimih 
To  illustrate:  our  flock  ot  1000  pullet- — Barron-Young 
strain  were  laying  dll  egEt.  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  do/  wbutcsalc.  By  Feb.  I5lh,  litcy 
were  hiyiriy  400,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  of  February 
haven  r  -topped  i  lipin.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens, 
jful  -end  i..r  our  circular  find  rend  the  i-'Xpcrlciiei— of  oth¬ 
ers  n  ltli  otic stot'k.  Itcail  purlieu  lavly  pnrugntpli  bemted: 
"200-nqB  huni..  und  such."  It  nniy  bring  up  ideas ymi 
lifidn’t  ttotiuulered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  II.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


•aOc,t  ,0 


r>\ 

A  describing  The  Rogers 
la*ghorn — a  s  t  r  a  i  11  of 
litu'tly,  vigorous  S.  (’. 
White  Leghorns  carefully 
Selected  and  bred  for 
their  vitality  and  lit, ring  ability — ami 
my  free  advisory  service. 

Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock 

My  Tdlfi  pens  contain  only  birds  with 
strong  constitutions  tint!  line  shaped 
heads  and  bodies,  ir\ 

I 'rices  are  rensiin-*wln\ 

able — quality  high.  Y  JZ&A 

Order  note  for  A.  A.  5a* 

March,  April.  May  [  W1 

or  late  r  delivery.  V  - X. ■djf 

Write  t  o  t]  a  y  for  :'-jT 

booklet. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Box  31  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Ill 


Get  This 
Free  Booklet 


v  fT.  . 


30,000  Chicks 

7c.  (melt  and  up.  lit 
CYCLONE  HA'U'IIKltY,  -  . 


„  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS 
S  AND  BROILERS 

Bool,  let  free. 

Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JOIN  the  profit  makers.  Develop  top 
Hoteliers  for  the  market  in  the  shortest 
time  —  by  scientific  feeding,  Y011  can 
feed  Red  Comb,  the  great  flesh -making  aild 
egg-making  feed,  cheaper  than  you  cun  mix  the 
materials,  /.cast  grit,  percentage  guaranteed  on  each 
hag;  no  grit  if  preferred.  A  k  \  our  dealer.  Write  foi 
tree  book  “Feeding  Poultry  lor  Profit. “ 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Co., 344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 
Alfre.  of  the  Famous  Line  of  Htul  Horn  Hairy  FciUa 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  sixteenth  week  shows  ft  falling  off 
in  egg  production  of  1  IB  eggs  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week,  but  the  It.  I. 
Reds  did  not  lose;  they  gained  lit  over  tlio 
week  before,  nine  of  the  21  pens  laying 
40  eggs  or  over. 

The  highest  mark  yet  reached  in  Ibis 
contest  was  made  by  (Hied  (J.  Knight’s 
White  Wyanrlottes,  the  pen  laying  f>4  eggs. 
This  is  over  77  per  cent.,  and  is  good 
enough  for  this  time  of  year.  As  the 
weather  has  been  below  zero  a  good  part 
of  the  week,  with  gales  of  wind,  it  must 
lie  that  Reds  enjoy  cold  weather.  Tom 
Barron’s  Wyandottes  are  six  eggs  behind, 
their  score  for  the  week  being  IS,  1ml  they 
continue  to  lead  in  the  total  production- 
score  BOO.  Obed  G.  Knight’s  Wyandottos 
are  second,  score  and  Jules  !•’.  Fran- 
cais’  Barred  Rocks  third  with  a  score  of 
557.  1*.  \V.  Backus’  Wyandottos  from 

Ontario  have  laid  HOfi,  and  Jacob  E.  Jan¬ 
sen's  R.  I.  Beds  have  laid  fit  If*,  t  Inc  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  entered  by  Will  Bar¬ 
ron  of  England  have  laid  517.  These  are 
the  only  pens  that  have  laid  500  or  more. 

I  have  an  old  friend  in  Maryland,  a 
mart  of  amide  means,  who  is  a  genuine 
poultry  fancier.  The  birds  of  most  pro¬ 
nounced  utility  type,  have  never  appealed 
<0  him  much  :  but  he  has  always  had  on 
his  estate  a  few  specimens  of  each  of  the 
breeds  most  beautiful  to  look  at.  lie  has 
amused  himself  by  making  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  crossing  different  breeds.  As  lp> 
is  a  strict,  vegetarian  and  never  touches 
meat  of  any  description,  his  fowls  stay 
with  him  until  they  die  of  old  age.  fie 
has  mated  a  hen  with  her  great-great- 
grandson,  and  says  he  finds  it  a  good 
thing  to  do.  After  10  years  of  experi¬ 
menting  lie  has  produced  a  variety  which 
he  calls  '‘(linger  Hainhurgs.”  Th  y  were 
produced  in  this  way,  A  Golden  Spangled 
Hamburg  hen  with  Blue  Andalusian 
cock;  pullet  of  above  with  Golden  Pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburg  male.  Bullet  from  this 
mated  to  Ginger  Pit  Game,  Cockerel  of 
above  mated  to  pullet  from  a  cross  of 
La  Fleche  cock  mated  with  a  Silver  Pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburg.  Pullet  from  this  mating 
mated  to  her  father.  Mr.  AY.  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result.  He  writes  me, 
“such  color  of  male  is  only  found  in  a 
Mandarin  drake,  und  the  laying  qualities 
arc  immense 

“The  plumage  of  the  female  is  like  a 
moss  agate,  with  a  sheen  Hint  is  not  green 
but  a  sort  of  silver,"  and  he  adds,  “I 
have  working  on  Ibis  little  variety  for  10 
years  or  more,”  This  is  wlml  I  call  being 
a  genuine  fancier.  He  is  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  money,  or  to  win  premiums 
sit  shows,  or  to  breed  to  conform  to  some 
artificial  standard;  hut  from  pure  love  of 
fowls  and  enjoyment  of  their  beauty.  1 
t Link  this  is  an  ideal  job,  and  wonder  why 
more  wealthy  men  do  not  indulge  in  it. 

Tin'  week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks. 

A.  B,  Unit,  Connecticut  . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York.... 
Prank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts  .... 

Jules  F.  t'rnneiiis.  Long  Island . 

Hamilton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Fatl’Ui’llls  Farms.  Yew  Hampshire.. 

O.  A,  Foster,  California  . 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  . 

Itoek  Hose  Farm,  New  York . 

Memlelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  . 


White  Rocks, 

limit  ford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut.  . 

Albert  T.  t.eny.en,  Massachusetts . 

Kewcenah  Farm.  Massachusetts  . 

Itolllston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts... 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hull,  Connecticut  . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut,. 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Itidge  Farm.  New  York  . . 

National  White  Wyatt.  Club,  l’a . 

(Jlicil  <!.  Knight,  Khiiile  Island........ 

F  W.  Backus,  Ontrrio  . 

Beulah  I'arm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

F.voretf  K,  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. . . 

.1.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut . 

Toni  Barron,  England  . 

Marsdi’ii  Cross  Poultry  I'arm.  England 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . . 

Merry timugit  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. ' 
Merrythought  I  arm,  Connecticut  .... 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

X,  AV.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..,. 

o.  Arthur  COOl; ,  Massachusetts  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Colonial  Farm.  New  I  lampshire. . . . , . 

A,  B.  Brundage,  ('atlileetieut  . 

lllllvtew  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont . 

llomer  1’.  Iteming.  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  I'ldheoms.  New  York . 

S.  (I.  McLean.  Coum/otleut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conneetieut 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhod'e  Island . 

II.  VV.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conneetieut.: . 

A.  W.  JCtniery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  p.  Clark.  Connecticut,  . 

Allan’s  Hardtobpnt  Reds,  Rhode  Island 

Charles  Becker,  Conneetieut  . 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts  .... 

.In  col)  10.  .In risen,  Cotuieetieut  . 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  New  Jersey . 

W.  If.  Bumsload,  Conneetieut  . 

I'ineerest  Orchards,  Massnchusetta. . . . 

Halo | don  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . 

White!  Leghorns. 

A.  II.  Hall,  Conneetieut  . 

Brueside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Jay  If.  Krnisse,  New  York  . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York . 

James  IT.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Roll  in  S.  Woodruff.  Conneetieut. 

Windswept)  Farm.  Col . .  . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . . 

p.  (l.  Platt,  Pa . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York. 

F.  M.  Beasley.  Conneetieut  . . 

Chits.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 


Week 

Total 

.  15 

248 

22 

108 

.  28 

288 

.  27 

557 

.  17 

205 

15 

385 

.  24 

—M2 

.  20 

370 

.  33 

304 

.  S3 

184 

.  20 

229 

.  33 

381 

.  34 

334 

.  13 

254 

.  32 

383 

.  25 

253 

.  32 

103 

.  24 

277 

.  21 

248 

.  54 

509 

.  41 

non 

.  25 

203 

.  27 

270 

.  31 

397 

29 

245 

.  48 

009 

(1  84 

402 

.  35 

202 

.  37 

353 

.  50 

323 

.  29 

103 

Tom  Rarron,  England1  .  31  447 

Will  Barron,  England  . .  34  517 

J.  ColLiuson,  England  .  17  370 

Marsd'en  Cross  Poultry  Farm,  England  3d  393 

Bush  kill  I 'on  I  try  Farm,  Pu .  30  208 

A.  I’  Itohltlsoil,  New  York  .  31  352 

Hirer  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut  .  2d  273 

Frank  It,  Hancock,  Vermont  .  22  412 

Margaret n  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  .  12  ld4 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  12  217 

Branford  Farm.  Conneetieut  .  20  2C5 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conneetieut  .  20  27li 

Ellis  W.  Beiilloy,  New  York .  24  320 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut  .  1!)  105 

Bomtle  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y _  33  337 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  2d  253 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  21  274 

'IVith  Bros..  Conneetieut  . .  12  J12 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  24  299 

Harry  Williams,  Conneefleat  .  12  270 

Oakereat  Farm,  New  York  .  25  270 

Jus.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  22  347 

Summer  Prove  Farm,  Ohio  . .  .' .  13  180 

Buff  Leghorns. 

I. .  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  .  15  101 

O.  L.  M  a  grey,  Connect  lent .  10  114 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 32  301 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  13.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  21  117 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  .  32  324 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York' . !  24  218 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  <».  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  33  251 

Oregons., 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  24  373 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells.  Rhode  Island .  20  155 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . .  3d  305 


GEO.  A.  Cost;  ROVE. 


Starting  the  Poultry  Business 

I  am  at  the  branch  of  two  roads — the 
fancy  and  tin*  utility  in  White  Leghorns, 
and  ask  which  you  would  advise  follow¬ 
ing.  I  have  it  flock  of  It!  liens,  four  from 
a  good  exhibition  strain,  five  from  a  good 
utility  strain  and  seven  pullets  from  a 
utility  strain.  This  is  my  second  year 
with  poultry,  hut  have  never  sold  any 
slock  or  eggs,  and  never  decided  which 
branch  to  follow.  I  have  a  yard  50x25 
feel  for  poultry,  have  a  (i()-cgg  incubator 
and  a  M\12  brooder  house  This  year  I 
want  tri  stiirt  in  tin*  business  right  and 
would  like  some  sound  ndviee  from  some¬ 
one  who  knows  what  is  what.  There  are 
good  points  !o  consider  in  both  lines, 
which  makes  the  subject  difficult  to 
decide.  s.  R.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Evidently  this  inquirer  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  he  is  “up  against” 
in  entering  I  lie  field  to  produce  "fancy” 
Leghorns.  Only  by  visiting  some  of  the 
high-class  poultry  shows  in  company  with 
an  experienced  breeder  of  fancy  birds,  to 
point  out  to  him  wbnt  is  required  in  a 
fancy  bird,  can  be  learn  what  bis  job 
really  is.  Just,  for  illustration,  take  the 
comb,  It  wants  to  start  up  from  tile  beak 
without  a  bend  or  wrinkle  in  it  ;  il  must 
be  evenly  serrated  not  some  narrow  and 
some  wide  points;  it  should  not  drop 
down  at  the  rear,  nor  be  cocked  up,  but 
the  bottom  edge  should  he  about  on  a  line 
with  the  top  of  the  head.  It  should  have 
five  or  six  serrations,  be.  medium  in  size, 
should  stand  up  perfectly  straight  not 
fall  to  either  side,  and  should  have  no 
side  sprigs  on  it.  Years  ago  Mr.  J.  lloard- 
man  Smith  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the 
best  breeders  of  fancy  Leghorns,  lifted  to 
save  the  liens  that  had  very  low  combs, 
standing  up  straight,  and  with  evenly  cut 
serrat inns,  purposely  to  breed  good  combs 
on  the  cockerels.  The  fancy  pullet  should 
have  a  larger  comb,  falling  to  one  side. 
The  cockerel’s  eye  should  be  “bay”  in 
color,  the  wattles  even  in  length  and  long 
ami  pendulous  the  ear  lobes  white  or 
creamy  white.  So  far  we  have  only  looked 
at  part,  of  the  head.  When  K.  il.  11.  has 
raised  a  bund  rod  birds  from  his  four 
“fancy"  hens  and  finds  that  not  one  of 
them  will  win  a  premium  at  one  of  the 
big  shews,  and  Hmt  to  win  he  must  com¬ 
pete  with  men  who  have  1(1  to  20  years’ 
experience  in  producing  show  birds,  and 
that  he  has  no  chance  to  obtain  fancy 
prices  until  he  has  won  anti  forced  a 
place  among  the  top-notcbers  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  birds,  from  the  faucier’s 
standpoint,  be  will  realize  better  wlmt 
going  into  fancy  poultry  means.  Of  late 
years  the  fad  is  to  have  low  tails  on  fancy 
Leghorns.  The  tail  must  slant  backward 
at  ti  very  obi  use  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  back;  the  lower  the  tail  is  carried  the 
higher  is  the  price  of  the  bird.  This  is  a 
comparatively  recent  fad;  il  was  all  un¬ 
known  when  I  used  to  breed  fancy  Leg¬ 
horns  Not  so  much  attention  is  paid 
now  to  a  perfect  comb  as  in  those  early 
days;  in  fact,  not  half  the  judges  know 
what  a  perfect,  comb  is. 

To  win  at  a  show  you  must  produce 
what  the  fashion  tit.  the  time  calls  for, 
what  the  judge  admires,  although  you 
may  know  Hint  it  is  ruining  the  breed  to 
do  it.  A  good  insln nee  is  tin*  White 
Wyandotte;  untieing  that  it  was  natur¬ 
ally  rather  short -bodied  the  judges  made 
a  fad  of  “short  body,”  trjing  to  get  the 
body  into  a  circle,  or  so  that  it  was  as 
deep  from  back  to  bottom  as  from  front 
to  rear.  Hut  the  breeders  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  real  utility  qualities  of  the 
Wyandottes  set  up  such  a  strong  protest 
that  the  tendency  now  is  to  allow  more 
length  to  the  body.  To  return  to  the  I.eg- 
linrns!  There  are  fanciers  who  are  such 
only  from  their  love  of  beauty,  hut  the 
majority  are  in  I  In*  business  for  the 
motley  they  get  front  il  necessarily*  so. 
Suppose  such  a  man  has  a  lien  with  a 
good  comb  and  carries  her  tail  very  low. 
lie  knows  she  is  a  very  pool*  layer,  but 
if  he  can  get  eight  or  10  cockerels  out 

(Continued  on  page  412) 
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Now  that  mating  time  has  arrived,  it’s  up  to  you  to  see  that  your  poultry 
get  a  tonic  and  internal  antiseptics  to  make  them  vigorous  and  free  of 
disease.  Therefore ,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a. 

In  that  condition  your  hens  will  lay  better,  you  will  get  more  healthy,  fertile 
eggs  and  the  chicks  will  stand  a  better  show  of  reaching  maturity. 
Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a . 

And,  before  the  hatches  come,  I  want  to  warn  against  gapes,  leg  weakness 
and  indigestion,  for  these  ailments  are  responsible  for  half  the  baby-chick 
losses.  Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a — it  will  save  you  these  losses. 

My  lifetime  experience  as  a  veterinarian,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  poultry 
raiser  has  taught  me  the  needs  of  poultry  under  all  conditions ;  that  is  why 
I  urge  you  to  try  my  scientific  and  long-tried  prescription, 


It’s  a  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients  in  Pan-a-ce-a  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  poultry  which  I  have  just  stated: 

Nux  Vomica,  a  nerve  tonic;  Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  shell  former;  Hyposul¬ 
phite  of  Soda,  an  internal  antiseptic;  Quassia,  an  appetizer;  Iron,  to 
enrich  the  blood,  and  other  valuable  ingredients,  all  well  known  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  on  the  market  for  22  years  and  is  growing  in  favor  each  year. 
Read  the  guarantee  in  the  right-hand  panel— that  is  your  protection. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Hess  dealer  in  your  town,  a  man  whom  you  know,  a  man 
who  stands  back  of  my  guarantee  and  will  return  your  money  if  Pan-a-ce-a 
fails  to  make  good.  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (except  in 


My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ee-a  will  help  make 
your  poultry  healthy, 
help  make  your  hens 
lay  and  your  chicks 
grow  that  I  have  told 
mydealer  in  your  town 
to  supply  you  on  con¬ 
dition  that  if  Pan-a- 
ce-a  does  not  do  as  I 

7  claim,  return  the 
empty  package  and 
get  your  money 
back. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-Ib.  sack,  $5.00 

Why  pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price? 

Your  stock  need  this  tonic  now  to  harden  and  condition 
them  after  the  conliued  heavy  fording  of  winter.  There's 
nolhlng  hi  tler  to  put  horses  in  trim  for  h  rd  spring  and 
Bummer  work.  Milch  cows  need  it  just  now  to  prepare 
them  for  the  heavy  milking  season  ahe  d.  Dr.  Iless  Stock 
Tonic  makes  all  slock  healthy,  keeps  them  toned  up  and 
expels -worms.  Sold  und  r  money-back  guarantee.  Sa-lb. 
pail,  ftl.G'J;  100-lb.  sack,  S1.C0;  smaller  packages  ealowasEOc 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  Y/est  and  the  South).  Send  2o 
for  my  new  free  Stock  Tonic  book. 


Gilbert  Hess 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  liceon  poultry  and  all  farm  stock,  Dust  the  hens  and 
sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  or,  if  your  fowl  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  dust  bath,  sprinkle  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath  every 
other  Week — the  hens  will  do  the 
rest.  Also  destroys  bu-rs  on  cu- 
cumber,  squash  and  melouviaes, 

Blujm  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  -4njjjl;{|!;! 

Conies  in  bandy,  sifting-top  Vpnlfcliijljjj  ji  1  i  jj.ltf 
cans.  1  lb.  2.1c ;  3  lbs,  GOc  *i/.  Ill  tipi  -j!i  ii  i  PjlMij 

(except  in  Canada  and  Jk  {  {■!(  ;  /U 

tbc  far  West).  I  fll  I!|  1  !  &i! 

guaranteo  it.  I!  ll  !  J 


FREE 


If  you  have  a  sick  or  Injured 
animal,  write  Dr.  Hess,  tell 
symptoms,  enclose  2c  stamp 

kfor  reply,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  prescription  and 
letter  ot  advice  free  ©i 
charge. 
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March  4,  1916, 


Rabbits,  Dogs  and  Chicks 


Ailing  Rabbits 

I  have  had  trouble  with  my  young 
rabbits;  they  keep  on  dying.  They  seem 
droopy  and  their  eyes  swell  up  and  get 
sore.  They  eat  like  the  rest.  Will  you 
give  remedy  if  there  is  any V  Where  can 
I  get  a  free  bulletin  on  the  care  of  rab¬ 
bits?  A.  x. 

North  Olmsted,  O. 

I  should  say.  however,  that  the  young 
rabbits  are  suffering  from  what  is  or¬ 
dinarily  termed  "red  eye.”  The  cause 
of  this  disease  is  usually  damp  and  un¬ 
sanitary  hutches,  and  as  a  remedy  I 
would  suggest  that  the  hutches  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Use  as 
a  lotion  for  the  eyes  one-quarter  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of  warm 


got  a  special  clover  cutter  if  the  one  you 
have  will  cut  to  three-quarters  inch 
length,  ('lover  leaves  do  not.  need  cut¬ 
ting.  and  only  the  finer  part,  of  the  stems 
will  be  eaten  anyway.  It  does  not  matter 
if  much  of  the  stem  is  wasted:  the  leaves 
contain  the  greater  part  of  the  value  in 
clover.  m.  b.  u. 


Hennery  Eggs 

The  writer  has  been  figuring  on  buying 
a  farm  in  Virginia  and  intends  to  special¬ 
ize  in  poultry.  Will  you  advise  what  is 
meant  by  “Nearby  Henneries,”  in  the 
New  York  quotations?  it.  f.  p. 

Illinois. 

In  a  general  way  “hennery”  eggs  are 
those  shipped  direct  from  the  farm  to 
markets,  as  distinguished  from  those 
gathered  by  local  stores,  peddlers  and 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  gathering. 


The  Airedale,  a  Good 

water,  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  a  soft  sponge.  The  rabbits  may  also 
have  been  suffering  from  constipation 
due  to  over-feeding.  This  can  ordinarily 
be  checked  by  reducing  the  rations  and 
feeding  bread  and  milk  with  a  little 
green  food.  Castor  oil  is  also  used  as  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble,  a  small  quantity 
being  given  to  the  affected  animal  two 
or  three  times  a  day  until  the  bowels  are 
again  normal.  Many  breeders  fail  to 
realize  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  over¬ 
feed  as  to  under-feed  a  young  animal. 
The  importance  of  keeping  the  hutches 
scrupulously  clean,  dry  and  free  from 
draughts  can  not  be  over-emphasized. 
With  proper  sanitation  and  diet  there 
should  be  little  occasion  for  applying 
curative  remedies.  Prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  much  easier  than  cure.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
publishes  a  bulletin  on  the  care  and 
breeding  of  Belgian  hares  and  other  rab¬ 
bits,  being  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  406. 

F.  G.  DUTTON. 


The  Airedale  Dog 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  inform¬ 
ation  about  Airedale  Terriers,  that  we 
know  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
picture  shown  above.  This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  an  Airedale.  Miss 
Alice  E.  Waters  who  sends  us  the  pic¬ 
tures,  lias  this  to  say  about  the  dog : 

I  have  "brought  lip”  two  Airedales  and 
find  that  "they  can  do  anything  any 
other  dog  can  do  and  then  lick  the  dog.” 
They  are  more  intelligent  than  any  other 
kind  of  dog  I  have  ever  seen.  A.  E.  w. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  other 
dogs  receive  what  is  due  them,  the  gener¬ 
al  farmer  will  usually  find  that  an  Aire¬ 
dale  is  about  what  he  wants,  if  he  wants 
any  dog  at  all. 


Cutting  Mangels  and  Clover 

I  have  about  MOO  R.  I.  Reds,  give  them 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  all  whole  grain.  I 
give  them  about  one  bushel  of  mangels 
per  day  ;  they  eat  them  all  up  except  hard 
skin  of  lops;  feed  also  one  bushel  a  day  to 
fresh  cows.  Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  a 
mill  to  cut  u j)  mangels  for  hens?  Would 
it  pay  me  to  buy  au  oat ;  sprouter  for 
chickens?  I  think  of  getting  a  cutting 
box  to  cut  clover  bay,  one-eigbth  inch 
long.  Would  it  pay ?  w.  J.  t. 

No;  it  will  not  pay  to  cut  mangels  for 
hens;  their  teeth  are  good.  Sprouted  oats 
are  a  very  valuable  green  food  for  chick¬ 
ens  when  other  green  food  is  not.  at  hand. 
They  are  also  a  valuable  addition  to  other 
green  food,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  to  purchase  an  oat  sprouter 
and  use  it  if  plenty  of  mangels  are  f<>  be 
had  and  clover  hay  can  tie  given.  It  is 
also  a  question  whether  it  would  pay  to 


Farm  and  House  Dog 

As  a  rule,  “nearby”  means  within  100 
miles  of  the  city,  but  there  is  no  set 
rule  about  this.  Poultrymen  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  Who  are  careful  about 
collecting  and  grading  them.  get.  as  high 
prices  as  those  near  New  York. 


Dog  Manure  for  Leather  Dressing 

We  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  larger  kennels  and  dog  breeders, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  them 
their  accumulations  of  dog  manure.  Have 
you  at  hand  a  list  of  the  more  representa¬ 
tive  breeding  establishments,  where  we 
are  likely  to  find  the  product  in  quantity? 

(lloversville,  N.  Y.  E.  w.  s,' 

It  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers  to 
realize  that  this  dog  manure  lias  special 
properties  which  make,  it  very  valuable 
in  leather  and  glove-making.  Our  people 
are  generally  able  to  put  us  in  touch  with 
almost  any  agricultural  product.  This  is 
a  new  one,  and  therefore  we  make  it 
public,  having  given  the  names  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dog  kennels.  This  manure  is 
wanted  for  treating  leather  for  glove¬ 
making. 


Swollen  Ear  Lobes 

I  have  600  Leghorn  pullets  in  three 
pens,  and  I  find  a  few  in  each  pen, 
which  have  the  ear  lobe  swollen  and  a 
dark  green  color.  Is  it  contagious?  How 
should  I  treat  it?  They  are  fed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Four  quarts  of  wheat  to  a  pen 
in  the  morning,  four  quarts  of  buckwheat, 
wheat  and  oats  to  a  pen  at  noon,  four 
quarts  of  coin  to  a  pen  at  night  (corn  is 
new  and  soft.)  Mnsli  is  before  them  at 
all  times,  mixed  as  follows: 

100  lbs.  bran. 

10O  lbs.  middlings. 

100  lbs.  gluten. 

100  lbs.  eornmeal. 

100  lbs.  oats. 

100  Ills,  beef  scrap  No.  1. 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  (in  Winter.) 

Green  food  is  given  three  times  a  week. 
Criticism  on  this  feeding  and  ration  will 
be  appreciated.  B.  l.  w. 

New  York. 

Discoloration  of  the  ear  lobes  is  some¬ 
times  due  to  jaundice  from  long-continued 
congestion  of  the  liver.  Whether  or  not 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flock  1  cannot  say.  Removal  of  such 
birds  from  the  flock,  a  purgative  dose  of 
Epsom  salts;  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful. 
and  light  feeding  for  a  time  would  be  ra¬ 
tional  treatment.  Your  ration  is  good; 
most  poultrymen  feed  whole  grains  but 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  night. 


"May  I  ask  the  cause  of  all  this  ex¬ 
citement?”  asked  the  stranger  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  village.  “Certainly,”  replied  the 
countryman.  “We’re  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  sir. 
She’s  a  hundred  and  one  today."  “Indeed  ! 
And  may  I  ask  who  is  that  little  man, 
with  the  dreadfully  sad  countenance, 
walking  by  the  old  lady’s  side?”  “Oh, 
that’s  the  old  lady’s  son-in-law,  sir.  He’s 
been  keeping  up  the  payments  oil  her  life 
insurance  policy  for  the  last  thirty 
years !"— Tit-Bits. 


Starting  the  Poultry  Business 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

of  her  the  chances  are  that  they  will  sell 
for  exhibition  birds,  at  .$65  to  $50  each. 
The  laying  qualities  are  of  small  account 
to  him ;  what  he  wants  is  to  produce 
exhibition  birds.  How  can  we  expert 
him  not  to  use  the  poor  layer?  Right, 
there  is  where  the  ineompatability  comes 
in  between  the  fancy  and  the  utility 
breeder.  Of  course,  that  low-tailed  hen 
may  be  bis  best  layer,  and  if  so  lie  is  in 
luck.  But  whether  she  is  or  not  be  must 
use  her,  for  his  bread  and  butter  depends 
upon  it. 

Now,  let's  give  a  little  attention  to  util¬ 
ity  breeding.  A  flock  can  be  built  up  to 
high  production  without  the  trap-nest,  but 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  is  to  trap- 
nest  the  flock  I  can  best  illustrate  by 
an  actual  occurrence.  A  neighbor  with  a 
flock  of  240  White  Leghorns  trap-nested 
the  entire  flock  for  a  year.  She  selected 
a  pen  of  the  best,  none  under  200  eggs, 
and  up  to  260  and  mated  them  with  a 
Barron  cockerel  from  a  2S4-egg  hen.  As 
a  result  she  has  SO  pullets  and  50  cock¬ 
erels.  Those  SO  pullets  have  for  the  last 
mouth  have  been  laying  50  to  56  eggs  a 
day,  or  about  70%,  in  this  cold,  damp, 
cloudy  Winter  weather.  And  the  60  cock¬ 
erels  ought  to  be  worth  $5  apiece,  at  the 
very  least. 

But  note  the  judgment  that  led  this 
woman  to  pay  $10  for  a  male  bird  from 
a  high-producing  hen  to  mate  with  those 
best  hens.  How  many  farmers  would 
have  the  judgment  and  courage  to  pay 
$10  for  a  rooster?  Not  one  in  50;  largely 
because  they  do  not  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  high  [producing  male. 

I  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  S.  R.  II.,  but 
I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  he 
will  go  to  the  trouble  to  trap-nest  and 
keep  careful  records  and  use  the  right 
male  birds  bis  chances  to  make  a  living 
are  far  greater  in  utility  stock  than  as 
a  fancier.  But  his  stock  is  too  few  and 
place  too  small  to  do  much  in  the  poultry 
business  in  either  line 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Retailer  s’ 
30c  Quality- 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 


COFFEE 

Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


LBS.  FOR  $ 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles. 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Beyond  khki  miles  write  for  particulars 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 


ESTABLISHF.O  7(1  YEARS 


No  Wick 
No  Chimney 
No  Torch 
No 
No 


POWERLIGHT 

HJcTiosl  Award  Nut  Kvpn. 

C  V — jjq  limn  *— i  qt,— 
ElJumIh  20  wl-'k  lumps. 

Daylights 

Competitor 

0  y  r.  (mania  !,<e.  I  (cad  and  Few 
without  8|)erlKc1<3M.  H'  style's, 
5  flldslicK,  Agente-  big  pro 
tit.  SaiiiplcHloaiicd. 

POWERUCHT  MFC.  CO. 
S47  Broadway  -  New  York 


1  Yourspara  time  Ja  worth  |10  a  day  demonatrst- 

pug  the  1917  Model,  Stool,  lSln-l  Automatic  _ 

I  Hand  I -Tool.  EqunloroporitVo  tools  oc  r  tlngiUiCi.  Llft- 
linc  and  pulling  jack;  franc  building  tool;  stump  and 
’post  puller;  baler;  press;  hwivi;  si.*-';  etc.  No  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Demorrriratorfreo.  Credit  given.  Exelo* 
Hive  territory.  Writ*  for  special  factory  agency  offer. 

Chas.  E.  Benefiel  C».  31  bC  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indi«n4poli»J  lad. 


“ACRES  OF  OPPORTUNITIES”  free. 

Michigan  1ms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  land.  $5,011  an  aero  up,  Healthful  climate 
Growing  season  for  all  crops.  Ample  rainfall.  Write 

IV.  1*.  HARTMAN,  A.  As  I.  Agent 
Room  £94 Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SILVER  SPANGLED 

Hamburg  Cockerels  and  Hens 

$1  each  and  upwards.  A  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  NY. 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottcs-^iS’cSka^ela: 

Fine.  well-bred  Utility  stock.  C.  E.  Ernest,  Gaspurt,  N.Y. 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  an” stock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS.  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 

A.  W.  Rumery’s 
Utility  Reds 

K.  andS.  C.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Cockerels. 
Booklet.  A.  W.  RUMERY,  Danville.  N.  H. 


KETCH  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Strong,  cusy-to-TiilRp  cI*mt*h  from  '  *  IT  igl  i  Clsuw1’  heavy 
winter  egg-ptntluoiftg  K.  t.  KKIis  Thin  i*  Mu*  way  our 
customers  report :  A  r»&%  yit-ld  for  Nov.  I..«iri  oiih 
week  before  (»  mo.  old.  At.  hint*  vvcc.lc-  (VivksimI  J  |l»8  nor 
pair,  etc.  SKI  ,,.  i  100.  Aim.*  R  C.  W.  KKMJTOKX  cUlx 
from  k*Lny  ftivti"  lUma  malcd  to  pur*  Tinrrnji  cncl.ereis 
from  oontcrtt  -took.  Them;  will  maki  grand  layers,  sin  pur 
UK).  iJook  order  NOW.  iinfe  utrUal  luui uulfH.  <Ticul.tr  five. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  -  -  COHOCTON,  N.  Y 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

If  you  want  the  large  size,  heaviest  layers  and  best 
color,  1  have  them  Bred  from  egg-laying  winners. 
Not  broody  Few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap. 
Eggs,  $1.50.  Write  A  6,  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


White  HollandTurkeys ,  a  BoWi“lte  Wy¬ 

andotte  cockerels,  (Barron  Strain):  March  hatch; 
strong,  vigorous  birds.  RICHARD  KEIF,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


lO  Pointers 
you  ought  to 
know  about 
Incubators 


Facta— hard,  eoM  fttCt*  *n*wk»«L 
unadorned  facts-  facta  you  ouirbt 
to  know  before  you  upend  »•  penny 
for  any  kind  of  un  Incubator,  rtw 
5  it  before  you  rtnpuru  tt*  *no 
^kin,  in  this  now  IncoUtornotik. 

It  ia  free-  free  to  xrivonc  wbo  w*  .  . 

jiPCW  to  buy  an  Jn^ubwlrw  mill  '.W7  t*  to  pnv  C»ttrV»Vr  >  rrri(hnfum9 
Jiofc  for  frills  iif)d  f •«<&  Whan  ynu  no©  her*  in  this  book— 


150  Egg  Incubator.  $5.42 

bnrlcH  hy  nn  Irnn-clatl  ru  •-  *>itM  t"  kIcmv.  ralinhle  and 
I'tuctiCul.  fcntl  icti*r*nter  *  to  hatch  ■Wry  Mtt»»bi»|.|e  e»CK,  and 
when  you  *.<«  our  J  /nSflH  on  k'y*  2:  then  you 

baicifl  to  ir  -t  mi  itloo  "!  the  beo-roek  /©cm  nb^ot  incubator* 
you  cret.  in  th|.»  bonk.  If.  in  todiuon  t->  nRwod,  »i rmic  miccesefa  I 
►  ri',-  :<t.  you  wurit  Pjtbn  I  a'  r  mni.r*  nr,-  conveniences,  tbia 
I  initiator  Hook  or  Fact  •  allows  you  ju«t  how  wucu  you  need  to 
tmiv  f  tr  them- -if  ie*a  hot  art.  tor  heat  you  wxtit.  ,  u  Maynard 

for  ;  and  there'*  h  Hot-WotOr  Hcutcd,  *t>  T*il  Covered 

Model  for  SI*. 40;  or,  if  you  want,  nn  Inenhituir  with  every  con- 
venionce  end  improvement  that's  worth  bavin#  here's  tb© 
Mi/nard  Standard  #8.60  for  80  OK*  fnraHfv,  hpd  $14.95  for 
:’f>0  e-jrtr  cav-ACity .  •  -  j  y«"j  touldn  tart 
on©  to  servo  y»«  h«*tt«  T  a  you  paid$looi 
Cot  This  Frco  Book 
Fnottf  41>  whit  iou  Vkurf  *Lhe  plain, 
unvarnished  l  ien  about  Incubators.  and 
thl*  book  kiv.-*  thorn  to  you  •  Tripped  of 
liHMar.df.jMf..-  r*.  It  Put-  rt  -  e\v  light  on 
Incubators.  Spend  no  monrv  for  any 
kind  oi  In  cub*  tor  tlllynti  «*t  this  book— 
►imply  write  a  postal  nt.d  any,  "I  want 
the  fact-*  about  Incubator*— send  mo  the 
freo  book" 

(Ejjarles^ tMam  Store* 

869  Store*  Buiidinji.  New  York 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  detaila 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfita 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girt 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


unu  i/i  vyuti  J 

“In  25  Il'orWi  Greatest  Mulches 
Bella  City  IP.m  With  Perfect  Hutches” 

402,000  in.  use.  Get  the  whole 

wonderful  story  told  by  the  champion¬ 
ship  winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts" 

On  Practical  Poultru  Knitting 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus¬ 
tration  of  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors — the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading  Agricultural  Colleges — 

My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 
My  Low  Price — 

Same  As  Last  Year 

All  facts, prnofa.piirticu- 
lara-100  photographs  of 
priz.i-winmug  hatches — 

Also  my  $1300.00 
Cold  Offers 
Conditions  r.axjj  to  re¬ 
ceive  biaoeot  vay. 

Learn  how  i  paid  one 
Belle  City  user  $156,115; 
another  SfiO,  many  from 
$  16  do  wn .  Wri  to  me  today . 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co 


f 

1 

I F 

~~  r — — - 

3 

I  (Jet  Jfy  1.2*8 
UonthtfHouie 
Test  Offer  II 
Freight  l-repold  || 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Box48  ,  Racine,  WIs. 


Baby 

ChScks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Urn  &  S.  C.  H-  Im 

12.  Rocks 

THOROUGHBRED. 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  tree  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 

Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY— ON  FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  2-year-old  hens. 
Mat.-d  with  Hu  iron  cockerels  from  best  imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging  2S  ozs.  to  the 
d'uz. )  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  and  90% 
fertile — a  100.  Candea  hatched  chicks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100.  Qiiaulily.  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

E  T  SMITH  Owner &Hgr.  ST,  .1  AMES  P  O.,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Diraat  Importers,  liest,  trap-nested  mock.  282-egg 
strain.  It's  ilia  strain  that  counts.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $7  per  mil;  #1  per  setting. 

1*.  F.  RAFFERTY,  .  Marlboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

250- egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beak- .  and  large,  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  pullers. 

A.  It.  GRAVES,  ft.  I).  No.  8,  Kexville,  N.  Y. 


H  ATT H INK  FC.HS  s  c  w  leghorns 
naiLnimj  h.l»vxobarron  strain 

bred  to  lay,  55  per  Hill,  A  Schubert.  Clinton  Corners, N.Y. 


BARRON  White  Leghorns^*^  fjf% 

able  baby  eliicijs.  $15  per  100.  BREEDING  HENS  ON  RANGE. 
Circular  free,  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-."*^ 

chicks.  Circular  free.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

lOeeacb,  Thomson's  While  Leghorn  Hennery,  Sanlord,  N.Y. 


Bl'Kt,  WHITE  l.l'O IIOKNS,  8.  0.  It.  I.  KEHS—  Bpcs,  90c.  per 
15:  $1.60  per  5*1.  Mottlcil  AnooiiaB,  HI.  Mlurtrran,  $1.00 

perl.-.;  tl.7:,  pci"  :I(I.  Cal  ulosuo  free.  Join,  A.  Rolh,  Quikertewn,  Pi. 


Colored  Muscovys 


t»2  .  S  O  FAIR. 

Jessie  Reynolds,  Petersburg,  N.  V. 


Pork . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 

Jacks,  pair  . . 

LIVE  STOCK 
Steers  and  other  beet  stock  generally 
dull  and  lower.  Trade  in  calves  fair. 
Sheep  and  lambs  scarce. 

Native  Steers . . . -. ...  7<I0  @  S  So 

Bulls . . . .  .  ,  t  so  @  ■;  go 

Cows .  8  00  ©a  0  (ilj 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  11  00  @13  00 

Culls.,., .  ...0  00  @730 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 0  OU  @  7  00 

Lambs  . . s  00  @111-0 

Hogs . .  73  <B>  8  30 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  . 7  13  @  TOO 

Medium  . 0  23  @  0  05 

Pea  .  0  00  @  0  70 

Red  Kidney .  8  00  @  8  45 

White  Kidney  .  0  25  @  0  75 

Yellow  Kye .  5  Nil  @  5  85 

Lima,  California .  5  10  @5  20 

DUIED  FIUTITS. 

Apples— Eva p..  choice  to  fancy .  S  @  9 

Lower  grades .  6U@  7 

Sun  dried  . . . .  5  @  OUj 

Prunes,  lb . . .  4  @  12 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Teaches .  4is@  14 

Currants  .  0  vi>  101-^ 

Raspberries  . 20  &  28 

FRESH  FUCITS. 

Another  cold  snap  early  in  the  week 
nipped  a  good  many  apples  which  sell 
low.  hut  the  market  is  in  firm  position 
on  choice  qualities  and  packs.  Strawber¬ 
ries  arriving  freely  i,n  both  ice  chests  and 
open  crates  going  mainly  under  30  cents. 

Apples— Ben  Paris,  bbl.  .  2  00  @2  50 

Newtown,  hbl . 2  no  @  8  50 

Wtni'snp .  2  50  @1  50 

Jonathan  .  2  50  @  4  25 

Greening  . .  2  U0  &  2  50 

Bn  Ulwln . 2  00  @  360 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @350 

Spy .  2  00  @4.00 

^■VCulls.  t>bl .  75  @  125 

Pear-  K letter,  bbl .  i  on  @  2.60 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl .  ..7  00  @000 

Jersey,  bbl . 0  o0  @  0  00 

Lons  Island,  bbl .  8  no  @  2  90 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  15  @  55 

V  EC  ETA  1IL1CS. 

Potatoes  selling  well  at  full  former 
prices  when  sound.  Onions  very  dull 
and  many  frosted.  Cabbage  nm'.niy  low. 
Kale,  spinach  and  similar  green  stuff  i.n 
•surplus,  except  lettuce,  which  is  higher 
on  best.  String  beaus  lower;  fancy  peas 
scarce,  in  some  eases  selling  up  to  $5 
per  bushel.  Tomatoes  more  plentiful 
and  lower. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl .  3  75  @  1  CO 

Jersey .  2  @  3  25 

Maine  . . .  :{ 5n  @  4  to 

State .  3  25  @3  50 

Bermuda,  bbl . .  4  oo  @  7.0 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  hu .  ,5  @  loo 

Southern,  bbl,. .  ...  10)  @2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  1  0U  @  1  fid 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 8  @  is 

Carrots,  bid . .  .  I  no  @2  00 

Cucumbers.  Ini  . . .  4  On  &  4  25 

Hothouse,  do*  .  73  @  1  50 

Cabbase.  ton . . .  8  00  @1100 

New  Southern, bbl .  1  10  @  l  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . .  75  @  2  50 

Onions.  State.,  100  lb.  bag  .  1  On  gi  7  25 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  2  011  @2  75 

Peppers,  bu . 150  £  2  25 

Peus.hu . ICO  @5u0 

Radishes,  bbl .  2  110  @8  00 

Hothouse,  100  bunches .  2  U0  @4  00 

Spinach,  bbl  . .  25  @  1  so 

Kale,  bbl .  10  @  60 

Leeks.  101)  bunches .  1  50  m  2  50 

Parsnips,  bid .  .  1  25  &  1  50 

Komalne.  bbl . .  . 100  @  1  go 

String  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  2  50 

Turulp9,  white,  hbl .  HU  @  125 

Ri  ibaga . .  @  1  25 

New.S’u  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Salsify,  100  bd  be  lies .  2  00  «o  4  1)0 

BquasJi,  old,  bbl .  1  T5  @  2  no 

New,  bu  . .  2  in)  -a  2  75 

Tomatoes.  (5- b let.  crate . .  1  00  @  2  50 

Hothouse,  Hi . 10  @  25 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  .  150  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  do/,,  bunches _  40  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  40 

Parsley,  hbl .  4  00  @  6  to 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  is  firm  on  the  better  grades  of 
Timothy  and  clover  mixed.  ITnder  qual¬ 
ities  going  very  slowly,  there  being  a 
surplus  of  poor  weathered,  weedy  or 
otherwise  defective  stock. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . ,...  2500  @26  00 

NO.  2 . 22  00  @23  50 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  no  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @1100 

Straw,  Rye,  . . 14  00  @1500 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  on  both  cash  and  speculative 
trade,  has  declined  10  to  12  cents.  Corn 
and  oats  slightly  lower  but  market  more 
firm  than  with  wheat. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  38  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  85  @  git 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  V.  bbl . 5  75  *«  « to 

Oats,  us  to  weight,  bush .  50  @  0  51 

Rye,  free  from  ouion .  1  04  @  ;  uy 

HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 

Calamus  . 10  @  i> 

Dandelion  . 12  @  1.3 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  4 

Sage  . . 12  @  13 

Thyme  .  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  50  @2  25 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest,  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  Now  York's 
population. 

Eggs,  faney  white,  large,  doz .  31  @  3.5 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . .  28  @  O') 

O  rd  I  n  11  ry  grades .  2 1  @  27 

Cold  Storage  .  20  oi  22 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  47  @  43 

3‘u b.  choice .  83  @  S7 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  23  @  31 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb..,,.  31  @  35 

Fricassee,  lb .  is  @  20 

Turkeys.,, .  07  @  34 

Fowls  . 27  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb... .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops., . . IS  @  20 

Boasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops . . .  18  @  2U 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  @  18 

Lettuce,  head .  1;  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each  . .  10  @  12 


7  @  11  A  pples,  doz _ 

10  @  30  Cabbage,  head 

50  @  75  Potatoes,  peek 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Without  If'iwlutf  lovers,  tTOokfd  fmd  tapering  logs  in* 
5tuntly  aH^nnl  with  k:lw  track  oji^lly  setj". 
imprnvpfl  mnnblr*  rsHfi*  httH  liirhiuesg  v-,  fl 

ft*iu  MJPsfd  t>f  btt'UITi  thusn  nrt-  _  \  l  K  Ifx  it* 

worn.'  .ylv^ntapo  «..f  IRELAND  SAW- 
MILLS.  fcsifc  tip  easily  and  quickly.  v 

r'.u-TAfxtro  *tion»:.  Btttfiiuts  splf-uilirnt  • 
vfwrfor*.  IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO,  22  State  Street,  Norwich  N.  Y. 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  Feb.  24,  1916 : 

Rutter,  lbs . 2.150,400 

Eggs,  doz .  1,908,180 

1  Dossed  tioultry,  pgs .  17.200 

Live  poultry,  erts .  9.214 

Cotton,  bales  .  27,417 

Apples,  bbls .  44,353 

Cranberries,  bbls .  1,889 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,493 

Onions,  sacks  . 34,687 

Oranges,  boxes  .  . .  150,026 

Potatoes,  bbls .  21,777 

Corn,  bush .  253.400 

Hay,  tons  .  3,531 

Oats,  bush .  384,200 

Rye,  bush .  1.250 

Wheat,  bush .  2,011.680 

Rosin,  bbls .  15.922 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls .  2.137 

Tar,  bbls .  519 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  ending  Feb.  25,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  .jod  value  or  what,  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Je  “The  Profits  In 
*  Poultry  Keeping* 

I  V '■’]  1  u jj" crK2^~lfl 

I  Describes  r vi.hr-nftiu ly.ia.. 
f  Popular-priced  In-TJ — IT*  1(1 

eubutnrs,  3  styles —  n  0  I  jp 

8sires,  10  ycarsltadcr- 11  I 

snip.  Write  today.  *  | 

CYPHERS  INCmUTOK  CO. .Deal.  38  .Rulliilo.N.T. 

Hew  York  Barton  Chicago 
—  —  Kansas  City  Polios  Qoklind 


0/117  NT  WANTED _ 

lYU-*!!  xo  SHOW 
POULTRYMEN  HOW  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  and  INCREASE 
Their  PROFITS  by 

i - “Hammocked”  Eggs 


Feb.  19.  This  is  a  poor  farming  sec¬ 
tion,  very  little  farming  done  outside  of 
keeping  a  few  cows.  The  creamery  paid 
44c  a  pound  for  butterfut  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  46c  during  December,  keeping 
the  skim-milk  which  we  can  buy  back 
for  20c  a  can.  Gluten  feed  is  selling  for 
81.75  per  100  lbs.;  corn  meal  $1.65;  oats 
$2;  bran  $1.30 ;  standard  middlings 
$1.35.  Local  butcher  pays  10c  for  pork. 
The  price  of  cuttle  varies  quite  a  little 
with  fresh  cows  averaging  about  $55  or 
SCO  for  fair  ones.  p.  J.  T. 

Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19.  Good  loose  bay  $18;  bales 
$20;  very  little  sold  here.  Eggs  21c 
brown;  25c  white;  potatoes  $1.25  bu. 
Butter,  crock,  30c ;  creamery  prints  38, 
Vonl  14e  dressed ;  hogs  9c  dressed. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  f.  b.  b. 

Feb.  15.  The  past  two  weeks  have 
been  cold  and  stormy  with  some  zero 
weather.  Price  of  good  dairy  cows  from 
$60  to  $90  at  private  sale.  Eggs  30c; 
potatoes  $1.20;  butter  32c;  hay  $18  to 
$20  per  ton;  buckwheat  85c;  corn  85c; 
oats  45c.  Light  pork  91&c:  beef  $10  per 
cwt. ;  veal,  dressed.  14c;  chickens,  live, 
14c;  dressed  20c.  This  is  a  great  dairy¬ 
ing  section ;  most  of  the  milk  being 
shipped  to  Rochester  or  sold  in  Oswego. 

Oswego,  N.  Y,  F.  E.  A. 

Feb.  21.  Potatoes  $1.10  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples  50c  pk.,  very  scarce  at  that.  Onions 
$1  bu. ;  turnips  50c  bu. ;  carrots  50c; 
beets  50c;  cabbage  5-10r  per  head.  Eggs 
25c  per  does;  butter  35c  lb.;  beef  9-10c 
by  quarter;  pigs  10c  dressed.  Cows  from 
$35  to  $75  per  bead.  H.  u.  If. 

Hasclton,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19.  The  weather  during  February 
has  been  real  snug  Potter  County  ’Win¬ 
ter  ;  as  a  result  but  few  cars  of  potatoes 
have  been  sent  out.  The  price  for  these 
was  $1  at  which  price  raisers  are  all 
holding  their  remaining  crop.  liny  $12 
to  $1 1.  mostly  clover  mixed,  very  few 
cars  have  been  shipped  to  date,  due  no 
doubt  to  embargo  at  terminals.  The  bulk 
of  the  oats  raised  are  fed  locally,  with 
additional  western  oats  shipped  in  to  help 
out;  these  sell  at  the  mills  for  60c.  local 
oats  selling  for  50c.  Some  first-class 
apples  are  raised  in  the  county,  thanks 
to  the  demonstrations  in  orchard  work 
and  insect  control  by  tile  men  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Apples  from 
these  orchards  selling  readily  for  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  lm,  Butter  brings  from 
30  to  35c;  egns  2  to;  pork  11c;  dressed 
poultry  20  to  22c.  The  increased  prices 
on  fertilizers  have  resulted  in  many  of  the 
farmers  buying  more  lime  this  Winter 
Ilian  over  before.  The  Cooperative  Cow 
Testing  Association  is  resulting  in  more 
economical  feeding,  the  weeding  out  of 
“boarder”  cows,  and  more  interest  in  pay¬ 
ing  strains  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Milk 
this  month  at  the  condenseries  $1.75  per 
hundred. 

Coudersport,  Pa. 

Feb.  10.  Leadin 


QOMETIIINU  nmv  Rtifl.w.*  have*  on  ntTrActlv?  propueitlon 
^  for  resident  h.huIs  «»l  ;t  -ilnHtM.il  .levlce«.  7  big  talking 
points.  1.  Willi  lUinniook  CbitUma  poultryURGi  can  seal 
tlujir  packages  uni  -tt III  h»*ihI  Muon  af  parcel  post  rates. 

2.  “H&mntodced”  eggn  kmqi  ItimU  niuiy  weeks  longer. 

3.  They  won’t  »n«uk— they  have  a  tecnud  K.b&ll. "  J.  Ifanae- 
Ctifent  doea  occur  and  an  la  broken,  it’s  uot  lost  and  it 
can't  linear  the  ol her  eir-r*.  5,  The  "quality-appearance’ ’ 
win*  new  r  tie  ltd  tiers — and  it  hold*  the  o|d  0.  i*«  <  dltrymen 
shipping  hatchimtH  are  jubilant  over  the Itammock  System. 
7.  Hunimoek  cm-font*  ;tu*I  reel*  are  returnable  ‘‘knocked 
down’'  and  make  the  mail  economical  of  •ililegg packages. 

te  for  7>ec  book  and  our  a  jcncy  pro it  ion 

Hammock  Carrier  Corp.,  550  S.  Clinton  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


HE  HELL  VENTILATOR 

FOR  COLONY  HOUSES,  18.00 


SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM 


Of  (tic  hoiiws  becoming  tco  warm  in  tlie  middle 
cf  i  lie  day  mid  Dieclilflcsci'iiivdiiig  in  the  corners 
ui.  nitslit.  The  H1U  Ventilator  works  automa  tically 

— always  0|ieu*  mid  sliuts  nt  tlie  rigrlit  time— 
needs  no  attention.  Willi  plenty  of  i  resit  air  in 
the  iMMise  you  can  raise  more  chirks,  stronger 
chicks  a  nd  make  a  better  pi  edit.. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  tolling  all  about 
the  invention. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.  -  Trenton,  N.  J 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  the  modern  coal-burning,  self¬ 
feeding,  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

It  raises  “the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks. 
With  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.’’  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  the  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  all  imitations. 

Send  us  your  dealtr's  name.  Ii  he  cannot  supply 
the  Newtown  we  will  ship  direct. 

Descriptive  circulars  — .w*,, 

mailed  FREE. 

Newtown  Giant  B  1 1  ■  IX  > 
Incubator  Corp  n 
74  Warsaw  Street 
Harrisonburg 


g  crops  here  with 
most  farmers  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  Tim¬ 
othy  (Alfalfa  is  growing  in  favor)  bay, 
Alsike  clover  seed,  beans,  etc.  A  few 
doing  well  with  fruit  and  u»e  or  two  with 
poultry  in  quite  a  large  way.  Farmers 
are  now  getting  following  prices  deliv¬ 
ered  at  shipping  points:  Wheat  $1.25; 
oats  40c;  Timothy  hay  $17;  Alfalfa 
(first  cutting)  $15;  Alsike  seed  $7  to  $9 
bu  .  c.  J.  B. 

Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes.  00c.  to  $1  at  car ;  wheat,  $1 ; 
beef.  10c.;  pork,  $8  to  $8.50;  bay  sold 
last  Fall  around  $14  a  ton  ;  eggs,  28c.  per 
doz. ;  blitter,  32e. ;  cows,  $50  to  $70. 

Ira,  N.  Y.  E.  o.  B. 

Feb.  4.  No  apples  in  this  locality  last 
Summer.  Gardening  crops  are  not  sold 
here,  every  farmer  raises  bis  own.  Hay, 
$9  and  $10  per  ton,  delivered  at  car.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  75c.  bu. ;  beans,  yellow  eyes.  $3; 
marrows,  $4.75;  red  kidney,  $4.75. 

<  'hee.se  factory  is  paying  $1.60  a  hundred 
for  milk,  the  Bordens  comlensery  paying 
$1.80  for  4%  milk.  Cows,  Springers, 
from  $65  to  $85;  veals.  8e.  lb,  at  car; 
liogs,  6c.  at  car.  Ilorses,  from  $175  to 
$2.25.  Butter,  creamery,  27e.  lb.  Cheese 
now  is  60%  skim,  selling  for  11c.  lb.; 
eggs,  30c.  per  doz.  W.  J.  G. 

Java  Center,  N.  Y. 


j§f,f  Lost  Only  5  Out  of  314  yjSL 

jjf/f/  "  On  r  Candee  Colony  Brooder  is 
Wfli  working  great.  At  present  we  have  v\«k 
f//,'  314  baby  chir  ks  wiili  it  and  they  are  M 
ji  doing  hue.  Have  lost  but  5  and  2  of  •  vBj 
1 1  these  were  cripples  that  t  killed.  1  never  'wS 

ji  Sow  a  nicer  bunch  ol  chicks.  They  cer-  Av 

I  tainly  do  grow  fas!.  We  had  an  80  per  \\ 
;  cent,  hatch  of  the  fertile  eggs  in  our  Candee  v 
!  incubator." 

Pettit  Bros.,  Wilson,  N,  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1914 

|  Several  Distinctive  Candee  Features 

•  Broods  up  to  500  chicks  in  one  flock, 
j  Burns  coal  —  economical;  automatic 

II  heat  regulation.  Larger  12-inch  grate; 
\>  safe,  sealed  base;  long  wool  curtain 
lu  stops  drafts.  High,  roomy  hover  — 
ID  healthier  chicks.  Candee  curtain  pre- 
SAA  vents  overheating  of  room  which  makes 

the  chicks  hardy  and  vigorous. 

,^Vv\  Write  for  big  illustrated  Catalog 
%  s  .CANDEE INCUBATOR 

&  BROODER  CO.  !/ 
HI'lfckA  *1  -  D^P*  R.  _  >1 


Eastwood,  N.  J, 

Licensed  by 
W.  A.  Schldt 
^  Sit's  Co, 
luc. 


It  N  DEE 

T)  COLONYl 

JD^OODERi 


Lady  (to  prospective  charwoman)  ; 
“What  do  you  charge  per  day?”  Char¬ 
woman  :  “Well,  mum.  .two-and-six  if  I 
eats  meself  and  two  shillings  if  you  eats 
me.” — Punch. 
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With  Front 
Truck  or  Pole 


CHICOPEE  DISC  HARROW 


“  The  All  the  Year  ’round  Line’’ 


For  over  half  a  century  the 
wheels  of  this  factory  have 
been  turning,  putting  out  the 
well  known  Chicopee  Pro¬ 
ducts.  They  are  used  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  most  progressive 
Eastern  Farmers.  Chicopee 
Tools  are  noted  for  unrivaled 
Quality,  Value  and  Service. 

QUALITY : — They  are  made 
of  selected  Eastern  timber  with 
careful  attention  given  to  all 
details  of  construction. 


ORIGINAL  ECLIPSE  CORN 
PLANTER  WITH  STAND. 


Sows  all  Fer¬ 
tilizers  Broad¬ 
cast  or  in  Rows, 
with  solid  com¬ 
bination  Pole, 
or  as  shown. 


VALUE: — Every  Chicopee 
Line  implement  has  great  dur¬ 
ability  and  yet  is  reasonable  in 
price. 

SERVICE: — An  unparalleled 

record  for  wear,  good  work 
and  prompt  deliveries. 

We  shall  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standards  of 
workmanship  and  materials 
that  have  won  for  Chicopee 
Products  their  present  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  hope,  if  possible,  to 
merit  a  still  greater  use  of  the 
Chicopee  Line. 

There  is  probably  a  Chic¬ 
opee  dealer  near  you,  but  if 
not,  write  us. 

Free  Catalog — 86  pages  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  imple¬ 
ments  for  every  farm  need. 
Write  for  copy. 


Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No,  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


STEVENS  FERTILIZER  SOWER 


raiUAC  Heavy  brown  waterproof  tarpaulins,  7x13 ft.  | 
VAn  TAO  with  mas'  grommets. il.H),  fi  t.  prepaid.  Write 
fur  sample.,  -late  size.  ".  sfAStliV,  60  OUureli  si... flew  York 

FERTILE  FARMS,  BEAUTIFUL  PERKIOMEN  VALLEY;  mildcli* 
r mate,  excellent  markets.  Catalog,  w.  Stevens,  PerKnin,  p«. 


WRITE 
POSTAL  NOW 

Learn  why  l  have  400.000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Got  my  prices.  Test 

_  duality  of  Brown  Fence  at  my  expense. 

150  Styles  Direct  from  Factory 
13c  per  Rod  up,  Freight  Prepaid 
I  Hard,  high  carbon,  13a-ic  Of-  a  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
I  Double  Gal  vanixed.  Gates  ami  Steel  Posts  too.  Write 
I  postal  now  for  big,  new  Cataion  and  sample— FKKE. 

J  The 


Addreil  Dept. 

I  The  Brown  Fanes  &  Wire  Co. 


59 


•  Cleveland,  O. 


Delightful,  healthy  elimato.  Good 
:  '  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 

bljr  markets  of  larite  cities  of  tile 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip- 
tive  booklet  and  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, /AA 

62  A  Hodman  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  vLyZ 


The  State  For  Thrifty  Farmers 


COLEMAN  GAS  LANTERN 


Makoi  and  Burn*  It*  Own  G*» 

Given  S00  candle  power  of  pood  itlratip  iitcudy  Kirht. 
Can't,  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Nirki-b-d  brvu.A  Ayitb 
. . all  hard  knock*.  Uuu  it  in  ri 


Gloliu.  Stmul-i  • 


u. 


■  au Ki _ _ MUL, 

barns,  row  Miu.*d k,  chicken  hoQilifl.  ccllurw,  etc. 
Fill  it  only  oiu  t  u  wuck~l,lu:tn  it  only  onrn  n  ymr, 
Nowicke.  No  chimney*.  No  Uunper  even  if  rolled 
wound  in  wlraw.  (kuvt.  Cc/i’t  *tdH.  Gguj- 

Jntcetl  o  ycura.  If  not  on  muI«>  in  your  town  y*»t,  write 
or  catnfnp  r.f  SO  dllToront  kind*  of  Giuiolino  Lun- 
t-*rnu,  Tubui  Izimpn,  utc.  Dtutlrruor  npcntd  want**! 
Id  every  locality. 

LAMP  COMPANY 


THE  COLEMAN 

No.  St.  Franc  itu 
»06  fiiutath  8 trout. 
1000  Summit  Street, 
437  AJcurcJ  Strrot, 
lOSotith  C-iintou.  • 


•  Wichita,  Kuttu.'ui 

•  8t  Until,  Minn. 

•  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
Italian,  Texan 

Cbicapo,  Illinois 


Fence 


AWARDED 

H^DBAND 


/A 


and 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


%PRIZE# 


Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight — full  length  rolls 
y*  woven  with  a  mechanically 

hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing  —  proof  against  hot  sun, 
f;1  W"  sleet  and  snow. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
|-«  ypp  set  posts  and  erect  fence. 
A  X  Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 


The  Potato  Crop  in  1916 


(Continued  from  page  861.) 

above  ground,  a  deep  cultivation  is  giv¬ 
en,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  one  or  two 
shallow  cultivations,  after  which  the  rows 
are  gradually  ridged  up  in  two  or  three 
cultivations,  the  ridging  alternating  with 
shallow  central  cultivation.  After  the 
plants  are  fully  ridged  the  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  center  of  the  rows,  so  as 
not  to  cut  the  roots,  is  given  about  once 
a  week  until  the  middle  of  July  or  some¬ 
what  later.  On  account  of  the  wet 
weather*  last  year,  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  hard  work  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  weeds  and  properly  ridge  the 
potatoes. 

Spraying. — Mr.  Fagan  began  to  spray 
in  April,  ns  soon  as  the  potato  bugs  be¬ 
came  evident.  Unlike  some  growers,  in 
these  early  sprayings  he  used  lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  three  pounds  to  the  barrel,  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  This  year  the  first  three 
sprayings  contained  lead  arsenate.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  homemade,  from 
stock  solutions,  and  of  the  4-4-50  form¬ 
ula.  The  sprayings,  eight  or  nine  alto¬ 
gether,  were  made  about  every  ten  days, 
according  to  weather  conditions,  the  last 
one  being  given  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  One  man  did  most  of  the  spray¬ 
ing,  driving  and  pumping  an  ordinary 
barrel  pump  mounted  in  a  wagon,  with 
four  nozzles  at  the  back  arranged  to 
cover  four  rows  of  potatoes.  The  man 
drives  as  slowly  as  possible  in  order  to 
coat  the  vines  fairly  well.  Of  course 
where  the  spraying  is  begun  so  early  and 
given  so  often,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
coat  so  thoroughly  each  time,  especially 
if  the  vines  are  sprayed  alternately  from 
either  direction,  as  is  done  in  the  less 
frequent,  but  more  thorough  hand  spray¬ 
ing. 

Harvesting. — Mr.  Fagan  usually  em¬ 
ploys  a  potato  digger  in  harvesting  his 
crop,  but  this  year  it  was  necessary  on 
some  of  the  land  to  plow  the  potatoes 
and  rake  them  out  hy  hand.  As  soon  as 
the  digging  begins,  he  starts  in  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  potatoes.  They  are  sold  partly  to 
the  stores  of  New  Britain  and  other 
towns  in  his  vicinity,  and  partly  by  re¬ 
tail  to  housewives  in  five  to  fifteen  bushel 
lots  for  Winter  use.  As  he  grades  his 
potatoes  into  first  and  second  according 
to  size,  and  also  picks  out  all  scabby  and 
grub-oaten  tubers  and  sells  them  as  such, 
and  as  his  spraying  largely  prevents  rot¬ 
ting  both  before  and  after  harvesting, 
also  been  use  lie  has  quality  in  his  pota¬ 
toes,  and  is  a  shrewd  salesman,  he  large¬ 
ly  disposes  of  his  crop  by  the  time  it  is 
harvested,  and  at  advantageous  local 
prices, 

A  Took  Season. — This  year,  as  last. 
Mr.  Fagan  had  20  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
his  total  yield  was  about.  5,400  bushels, 
as  compared  with  0.000  bushels  last  year, 
or  at  the  rate  of  270  bushels  per  acre.  To 
my  mind,  a  yield  per  acre  of  270  bushels 
this  year  was  better  than  one  of  300 
bushels  last  year,  since  this  season  as  a 
whole  was  much  more  unfavorable  for 
late  potatoes  in  this  State,  Besides  the 
cool,  wet  mid-season  weather,  which  was 
unfavorable  for  growth,  there  were  two 
other  factors  this  year  that  seriously  af¬ 
fected  late  potatoes.  Those  were  the  pre¬ 
maturing  of  the  vines  and  late  blight. 
I  am  not  sure  just  what  caused  this 
prematurity  of  the  vines,  especially  since 
the  mid-season  was  moist  and  hence  ap¬ 
parently  more  favorable  than  usual  for 
continued  growth.  Ho  far  as  I  could 
learn,  the  potatoes  in  the  higher  fields, 
or  on  the  knolls  in  the  fields  in  general, 
suffered  the  most.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Station  potatoes,  which,  with 
unusual  care  as  to  fertilizers,  cultivation 
and  spraying,  did  unusually  poorly.  This 
was  not  due  in  this  case  to  late  blight, 
for  there  was  scarcely  any  of  this  on  the 
foliage  of  even  the  unsprayed  vines,  and 
no  rot  whatever.  So  far  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine,  the  trouble  was  due  to  an  un¬ 
usual  form  of  tip-burn  of  the  leaves  in  a 
wet  season,  caused  by  the  sudden 
changes  from  moist  periods  to  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  weather,  the  plants  under  the  lat¬ 
ter  condition  not  being  able  to  properly 
regulate  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  leaves  to  conform  to  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  roots. 

Blight  and  Rot. — In  the  low  lands, 
like  Mr.  Fagan’s,  this  trouble  was  not 
so  serious,  and  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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blight,  the  vines  would  have  remained 
green  until  the  end  of  the  season.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  in  just  such  situations  that 
blight  develops  most  rapidly.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wet  mid-season,  by  the  end 
of  August  there  was  scarcely  a  field  of 
green  vines  to  be  seen.  The  first  week  in 
September  I  visited  Mr.  Fagan’s  fields, 
and  found  that  at  that  time  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  potato  foliage  was  still 
green.  The  only  other  green  field  in  the 
State  that  I  knew  of  at  that  time  was  a 
very  late  planted  sprayed  field  at  the 
Station  farm.  In  low  fields  situated  as 
Mr.  Fagan’s  are,  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  the  crop  was  lost  throtigh  rot. 
Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  part  <>f  his 
field  was  so  low  that  it  was  covered  with 
water  at  one  time,  practically  no  rot 
was  found  at  any  time,  either  before 
digging  or  after  harvesting.  I  was  able 
to  find  only  an  occasional  leaf  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  showed  t.hq  blight  fungus,  es¬ 
tablished  evidently  where  the  spray  had 
not  thoroughly  coated  it.  I  estimated 
that  the  spraying  had  netted  Mr.  Fagan 
an  even  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  about  81 0  per  acre.  The  crop 
was  sold  at  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  better  this  year  to  hold  the  crop 
for  higher  prices,  but  Mr  Fagan  has  not 
sufficient  storage  room,  and  he  naturally 
wanted  to  supply  his  customers  in  order 
to  hold  their  trade.  Today  potatoes  are 
retailing  in  New  Haven  at  $1,80  per 
bushel,  and  likely  eventually  to  reach  $2. 

G.  P.  CLINTON. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


A  New  Hampshire  Winter  Garden 

On  January  28  I  gathered  turnips  from 
my  garden.  In  Florida?  No,  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  the  seventh  and  last 
day  of  the  longest  January  thaw  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  snow 
had  all  disappeared  except  in  shady  places 
and  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  for 
several  inches.  The  turnips  were  of  the 
round,  strap-leaf  variety  and  were  planted 
so  late  that  I  left  them  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  I  could  while  we  gathered  a  few  at 
a  time  for  the  table.  The  result  was  that 
a  few  got  frozen  in.  They  appeared  to 
be  so  fresh  that  I  pulled  them  and  they 
proved  as  palatable  as  any  just  from  the 
ground  in  Summer. 

French  endive  in  Winter  is  another 
new  experience  for  us.  I  am  informed 
that  most  of  that  in  the  market  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  although  it  can  oc 
raised  here  very  easily.  The  seeds  were 
planted  for  this,  my  first  crop,  in  June. 
The  plants,  which  much  resembled  dande¬ 
lions,  were  cultivated  like  any  other  gar¬ 
den  crop  and  left  in  the  ground  till  late 
Fall,  when  they  were  dug  with  the  carrots 
and  parsnips.  The  roots  were  trimmed  to 
six  inches  in  length — eight  would  have 
been  better — and  placed  upright  in  a  box 
about  two  inches  apart.  The  box,  which 
was  deep  enough  to  allow  eight  inches  of 
growth  above  the  roots,  was  filled  with 
loam  and  placed  in  the  barn  where  it 
would  freeze  and  remain  frozen.  The 
first  week  in  January  it  was  brought  into 
the  cellar  and  placed  near  the  boiler.  A 
little  water  was  added  occasionally  to 
keep  it  from  drying  up.  In  about  a  month 
the  leaves  began  to  appear,  white,  crisp 
and  of  a  delicate  flavor  that  has  placed 
this  at  the  summit  of  salad  plants.  With 
only  the  extra  work  of  carrying  the  box, 
or  boxes,  to  the  barn  and  cellar  anyone 
can  have  a  most  delicious  salad  plant  at 
hand  throughout  the  Winter.  A  succes¬ 
sion  can  he  obtained  by  bringing  in  a  box 
at  a  time,  allowing  a  mouth  for  the  leaves 
to  grow. 

We  are  trying  a  new  plan  with  pars¬ 
nips  that  T  read  about  some  time  ago.  The 
delicious  flavor  of  parsnips  dug  in  the 
Spring  is  due  to  the  freezing.  Roots  dug 
in  the  Fall  that  have  not  been  frozen  do 
not  possess  it.  Following  directions  I  dug 
the  parsnips  last  Fall,  covered  them  with 
loam  in  small  boxes  and  put  them  in  the 
barn,  whore  they  would  freeze  and  remain 
frozen.  As  we  want  them  I  bring  in  one 
box  at  a  time  and  begin  eating  as  soon  as 
they  have  thawed.  In  this  way  we  have 
been  enjoying  parsnips  all  Winter  that 
have  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  Spring 
crop.  w.  H.  II. 


“Wit at  ruined  your  business?”  “Adver¬ 
tising.”  “How?”  “I  let  it  all  be  done 
by  my  competitors.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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DOMESTIC— All  the  mills  of  the 
American  Brass  Company  at  Ansonia, 
Connecticut,  were  closed,  Feb.  17,  by 
strikes.  The  strikers,  numbering  4,500, 
are  unskilled,  and  although  speaking  a 
dozen  European  languages  have  been  se¬ 
cretly  welded  into  one  organization  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  an  officer  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  labor  union. 

New  Jersey  would  add  $200,000,000  to 
the  value  of  its  taxable  property  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  mosquitoes,  Unssel  W.  Giles 
of  Elizabeth  told  the  State  Mosquito  Ex¬ 
termination  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
Feb.  17.  Mr.  Giles  eai.d  that,  effective 
control  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
costs  about  $1  per  capita,  while  in  New 
Jersey  only  from  five  to  20  cents  per 
capita  is  spent.  ITe  said  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  work  had  been  done  between  Hack¬ 
ensack  and  Long  Branch, 

Five  workmen  wore  killed  and  a  half 
dozen  injured,  one  perhaps  fatally,  when 
a  tank  of  acid  exploded.  Feb.  17.  in  a 
building  of  the  Semet  Solvay  Company's 
now  pirie  acid  plant  at  Split  Bock.  N.  Y. 
The  explosion  took  place  when  the  plant 
was  i,n  full  operation.  Officers  of  the 
company  say  that  nn  acid  tank  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  to('  much  pressure. 

Ignatius  T.  T.  Lincoln,  who  escaped 
from  Federal  authorities  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  15.  was  captured  in  New  York, 
Feb.  20.  Lincoln  calls  himself  an  inter¬ 
national  spy,  hut  is  wanted  in  England 
for  forgery.  His  escape  from  custody 
caused  severe  comment  on  the  negligence 
of  F.  8.  marshals. 

Eleven  workmen  were  burned,  five,  of 
them  severely,  by  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  explosion  of  an  acetylene 
gas  tank  in  the  forward  hold  of  the 
Bri.tish  steamship  Stormount  in  dry  dock 
at  Twenty-fifth  Street,  South  Brooklyn, 
Feb.  22.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
tanks  leaked  gas,  which  was  ignited  by 
torches  used  in  repair  work. 

An  express  train  bound  for  New  York 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  which  was  about  25  min¬ 
utes  late  had  stopped  for  a  minute  or 
more  about  nine  miles  east  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn..  Feb.  22.  because  an  air  brilko  tube 
had  broken,  when  a  local  train  for  New 
York,  also  20  minutes  late  and  pounding 
along  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to  make  up 
lost  time,  swept  around  a  curve  just  hack 
of  the  Stalled  express  and  smashed  into  it. 
An  instant  later  a  freight  flrnin,  also  hound 
westward  but  on  the  second  or  inner 
westbound  track,  struck  the  buckled 
wreckage  bulging  from  the  outside  west¬ 
bound  track.  The  result  was  a  ripping 
and  tearing  and  tossing  of  engine  boilers, 
steel  coaches,  wooden  freight  cars,  deaths, 
scoldings  and  broken  bodi.es  that  left  a 
tangled  mass  of  wreckage  on  both  sides 
of  the  four  tracks  that  was  next  to  un¬ 
believable.  Ten  deaths  have  resulted  and 
more  of  the  75  wlio  were  injured  are 
expected  IQ  die. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors, 
held  at  Columbus.  O.,  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  is  reported  as  offering  a  resolution 
requiring  that  “an  absolute  quarantine 
be  placed  on  all  plants  imported  with 
soil  about  the  roots,  except  such  as  are 
introduced  by  the  United  States  depart¬ 
ment.  of  agriculture  for  ex  fieri  merit  and 
those  to  he  held  in  quarantine  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period.”  It  is  further  reported 
that  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
above  organization  and  that  copies  of 
the  resolution  were  forwarded  to  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  The  enforcement  of  such  a 
regulation  would  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  many  kinds  of  florists’ 
stock,  such  as  palms.  Azaleas,  bay  trees, 
etc.,  also  au  extensive  line  of  nursery 
stock. 

The  forty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  will  he  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Juno  28.  At  the  Detroit  meeting  last 
year  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
object  sought  being  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  organization  to  members  by  the 
larger  scope,  given  to  its  activities.  Those 
seeking  fuller  information  as  to  benefits 
and  terms  of  membership  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  Secretary  John  Hall, 
204  Granite  Building,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill,  a  leading  phy¬ 
sician  of  Chicago,  died,  Feb.  21.  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  taken 
ill  a  week  before.  Hi1  had  gone  to  Spring- 
field  to  speak  on  dairying  at  nn  agricul¬ 
tural  dinner.  He  was  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing.  was  tile  owner  of  a  famous  herd  of 
Holstein  cattle,  and  had  been  president 
of  the  National  Ilolstein-Friesian  Club. 

The  proposed  uniform  State  seed  law 
to  regulate  commerce  in  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds,  which  is  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  has  for  its  chief 
points  the  naming  of  the  agricultural 
seeds  with  which  the  bill  deals,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  percentage  of  purity  or  free¬ 
dom  of  such  seed  from  foreign  matter,  or 
from  other  seeds  distinguishable  by  their 
appearance.  The  bi.ll  allows  no  greater 
proportion  of  weed  seeds  than  one  to 
2.000  of  the  variety  of  agricultural  seed 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act  shall  ho  intrusted  to  the 
State  Seed  Commissioner,  and  the  State 
Treasury  appropriates  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  annually  to  cover  the  expeuse  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  Commissioner’s 
duties. 

A  general  meeting  of  members  of  the 
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seed  trade  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C„ 
Feb.  11,  to  discuss  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment:  to  the  present  seed  importation  act. 
regulating  grass  and  clover  seed.  What 
the  seedsmen  had  in  mi, ml  was  to  have 
the  present  bill  amended  so  that  impor¬ 
tations  of  Crimson  clover  and  Orchard 
grass  seed  would  be  requited  to  show  a 
germination  power  of  65  per  cent.  The 
matter  was  very  thoroughly  discussed  at 
the  meeting,  but  no  definite  step  was 
taken,  the  matter  being  put  back  for 
further  discussion  later. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  fanners’  Association  and  allied 
organizations,  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Feb.  7  to  11,  was  one  of  the  best  at¬ 
tended  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  work  was  divided  into  sections,  such 
as  the  pea  section,  the  corn  section,  the 
tomato  section,  the  milk  section  and  the 
sauerkraut,  section.  Each  held  meetings 
daily  with  demonstrations  and  each  con¬ 
sidered  problems  of  particular  interest  to 
those  who  attended  i.n  large  numbers. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  the  huge  exhibit  of  machinery,  seeds, 
supplies,  etc.,  at  the  Jefferson  Comity 
Armory,  where  it  was  stated  there  was 
a  showing  of  $250,000  of  all  the  latest 
and  most  improved  types  of  canning 
equipment.  The  seed  houses  wore  per- 
ticularly  well  represented. 

The  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  held  at  Manchester,  N.  Y., 
the  largest  meeting  with  the  largest,  dis¬ 
play  of  dairy  machinery  and  products 
ever  got  together  in  New  Hampshire, 
tine  of  the  features  was  an  exhibit  of 
flint  corn  raised  in  1015  by  boys  in  a 
State  contest  apart  from  the  national 
competition  previously  reported.  Most 
of  the  corn  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
corn  specialist.  There  were  IS  that  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  their  attempts. 
These  varied  from  40  to  76.80  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  or  at  that  rate,  for  most 
of  them  planted  loss  than  an  acre.  Six¬ 
teen  reported  their  cost  accounts.  Al¬ 
lowing  $7  a  ton  for  the  fodder  the  costs 
ranged  from  24.97c  per  bushel  to  n  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  80c.  Corn  may  never  be¬ 
come  king  i,n  New  Hampshire,  but  it  is 
getting  back  to  its  former  position  that 
it  held  before  the  farmers  got  into  the 
habit  of  buying  their  grain  from  the- 
West. 

WASHINGTON. — At  least  03  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  killed  in  Mexico  since 
President  Wilson  entered  the  White 
House.  A  statement  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  Feb.  17.  by  Secretary  Lansing 
in  response  to  a  resolution  gives  a  list  of 
76  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
southern  republic  in  the  years  1013,  1014 
and  1015.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  seventeen  Americans  massacred 
by  Villa  bandits  early  in  January,  so 
that  the  known  list  now  totals  03.  In 
addition  to  this  Secretary  Lansing  dis¬ 
closes  that  20  civilian  Americana  in  those 
three  years  and  16  American  soldiers 
were  killed  on  American  soil  ns  the  re¬ 
sult  of  border  troubles.  Thus  the  total 
of  Americans  who  were  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  have  perished  is  120.  The  state¬ 
ment  submitted  by  Mr.  Lansing  to  the 
Senate,  Feb.  17.  is  the.  first  li,st  that  the 
Wilson  Administration  ever  has  made 
public  of  the  loss  of  American  life  in 
Mexico.  The  resolution  which  called 
forth  this  disclosure  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico;  Republican, 

OBITUARY.— Henry  Wallace,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Wallace’s  Fanner,  died  sudden¬ 
ly,  Feb.  22,  while  attending  a  missionary 
meeting  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  I>es  Moines,  la.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  ministry  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  lie  also 
studied  at  the  Monmouth  Theological 
Seminary,  and  during  the  years  from 
1863  to  1876  held  charges  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  Davenport,  la.,  and  other  smaller 
towns  in  those  States.  About  tills  time 
Mr.  Wallace’s  health  failed,  and  lie  was 
forced  to  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  pur¬ 
chasing  several  farms  in  western  Iowa, 
be  gave  up  the  ministry  and  spent  lii.s 
time  in  taking  charge  of  them.  Early 
in  the  ’80’ a  he  began  writing  on  farm 
topics,  and  became  editor  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  soon  becoming  a  force  for 
1  lettering  condi, tious  on  the  farm.  In 
1805,  with  bis  sous,  he  established  Wal- 
7(i re's  Farmer.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wallace  Publishing  Company,  and  was 
president,  of  the  Third  National  Conser¬ 
vation  Congress  in  1910-11.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  the  author  of  several  books  on 
agricultural  subjects. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

Fourth  National  Flower  Show.  Society 
of  American  Florists,  Convention  TIali, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  25  April  2. 

^  International  Flower  Show  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  New 
York  Florists’  Club.  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace.  New  York,  April  5  12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein -Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich..  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Yl, 
Sept.  11-16. 


Crown  Grain  Drills 


A  Drill  for  Every  Purpose 


If  All  CROWN  Drills  are  equipped  with  the  improved  Fertilizer 
II  Feed  Device  and  the  perfect  new  Needham  Grass  Seed  attach- 
II  me  tit.  Both  CROWN  single  and  double  disc  Drills-  with  their 
||  Needham  Dust  Proof  Disc  Bearings,  work  perfectly  in  all  soils. 
II  Plants  seeds  from  Buckwheat  to  kidney  beans  by  an  instantly, 
II  changeable,  adjustable  gate  force  feed-  i 

\\  CROWN  Drills  are  made  in  single,  double  disc  or  hoe,  in  ML 
Vk  either  grain,  fertilizer  or  combination  styles.  We  also  MM 
VL  make  CROWN  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers  and  Wheel-  MM 
VW  barrow  Grass  Seeders.  See  the  CROWN  Drills  at  .MM 
your  dealers.  iff 

Write  us  for  catalog. 

Crown  Manufacturing  Co • 

12  Wayne  Street,  Phelps ,  N~  F. 


The  Frederick  County  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Low  Price  and  Quality  Combined 

Save  MONEY  by  spreading  lime,  limestone,  or 
commercial  fertilizers  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER. 

Thisstrone,  dura  file,  tow  down  A V— 

spreader  made  famuli s  by  its  /  / 

simple  construction,  low  cost  /  i.  -  --12"  .lyCST"' 

and  the  saving  it  effects  in  labor,  I  f ~ 
time  and  materials  applied.  I 

Positive  force  feed,  eliminates  I  1  \Y 

choking  of  materials  in  hopper.  \  i  iV |  .  x  ' 

Spreading  attachment,  spreads  \  ,  / // !M" 

REGULARLY  AND  I'M.  N  \\  f  ,  •> 

EORMI.Y  at  all  times.  Equip- 

ped  with  all  the  newest  imprnvemrntsincluclingour  patented 
automatic  Bear  clutch  for  throwing  spreader  in  and  out  of 
gear  from  scat.  Comes  equipped  with  correct  acre-mark, 
screening  material  before  entering  hopper,  built  honestly  ar 
if  given  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Write  ns  at  once  for  Special 
WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY. 


Where 
shall  we 
send  your  catalog? 

IT’S  FREE. 


i\row 

tlxis*  outfit 

,^7'  1 1  iy  •-  :  ..-jaSr 


HARDWOOD  FLOORING 


Nothin#  Irrrprmvft  a  V***  UJt  o  fine  hard  wood  floors .  Ren- 
nett  linrawood  fluorine  i*  !>••*!  In  the  world  for  i*ricc— tiitlo 
and  ends  rnAtehcU.  Miiooth  polish  flmuh.  Pric*  oxampea? 

THICK  OAK  (Bored  for  Hailing)  ivrM.  Ft 
la-ir.xi  in.  raeoUcortnafi'b'-uOak  limn  lug,  $,•,& 

t3-I0x  >K  li,  face  relent  nialelicU  Oati  flooring  .  .*55 

THIN  OAK  for  M.  Ft 

C-lOxHiJIn.  or  2  In.  fuco  Nu.l  Fmi*.  StrlpOiik  Omnium,  $45 
in.  focc  Iff o,l  Com.  L'luln  Matchud  Oatt  lUiorinv,  $30 

j\  BENNETT  WALLBOARD 

]  1  t  $24  per  M  Feet 

1  \  Our  own  make— I -ply— superior  In 

_ V  aiBuliy-nwkw  w»TU  and  eeilinura 

that  will  last.  Mad--  from  wood  fibre  * 
r The  very  #  best  finish  for  old  or 
new  building-*.  Takes  paint,  nicely* 
Shipped  Crated* 

REMEMBER— onr  priem*  arc  wholesale  no  In  termed  into 
rr  nr>  jurofiLt.  Wo  ■ve  you  freight  and  handling 
— ritfht  m  h»:U*l  of  lumber  mart* 

WVf/rt  for  our  bio  bonk  of  bn r (joins 
XfrAJFAWSr  2wP.lV  full  of  pricr  inAucttuu'iUa 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO. 

Price  Rcfjululcro  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  Street,  Ho.  Tonawanda,  New  Tork 


is  a 

MONEY  \r  / i  V* 

MAKER &\  f  j  V 
a  LABOR 
SAVER 

J'fcfkvy  Nothfmf , .bat Saw  Wood- ' *  That  i«  nn  old  sayiinr  you  hnvq 
heard  many  a  time.  If  you  act  on  thiit  ami  ftv t  a  IIK.VVI-DUTI 
sawinjf  outfit  you  may  ootlji-mr.  but  you  will  earn  a  wreat  deal 
of  money.  W*  have  cuslum^rn  who  mnlto  from  S9.Q0  to  512.00  ... 
day  Miiwma  wood  for  neighbors.  They  eum  anywhere  from  $800.00 
to  $1500,00  for  n  Kenton’s  work  Kiwing  wood,  then  they  earn  as 
modi  uivtu  CUttina  t- ivolum-  und  threidiimr  in  the  fall.  *i  nit  can  do 
likewUe  and  you  have  an  enylue  it  homo  whenever  you  wanw  it 
to  do  your  own  work  whim  yon  w:in<  it  done  and  not.  wait  for  some¬ 
body''.  <*liw»  convenience.  Get  nn  HEAVI-DUTt  of  an  Excelsior 
and  yon  jrnt  the  most  Kimtdr',  thn  moat  reliable  and  rbe  riiont  -service¬ 
able  enyim*  At  a  rvrmirkiildv  low  price.  We  know  it.  i*  a  "World 
tfo.ita»r,J  *  We  any  to  yon,” Make  ns%  prove  It  ot  our  1  i«k."  You  can 
try  it  ou  your  juv mixes  doimr  Um  bardimt  work  you  have  Rot  and  if 
you  do  HOC  believe  it  Pi  the  best  eiuclne  you  cun  buy,  you  do  not  have 
to  k««p  it.  You  ran  cut  an  enuim  quickly  .ia  we  ahtp  from  New 
York.  The  frvltfbta  ntv  low.  Tell  uu  tbu  nice  farm  yqu  nave  and 
whan  ynn  will  he  rr.\ny  for  an  mi^ino  nml  receive  by  rvnn  n  mail  our 
catalog  and  attractive  proposition,  but  do  not  delay.  Write  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


ALL  SIZES 
MONEY  -  SAV¬ 
ING  PRICES 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  malting  on  the  farm,  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  n?w  yJa 


8!mply  writs  a  postal  today,  w*  will  «end  you  abso¬ 
lutely  f  res  these  103  beautiful  full-color  sample  cards 
of  paints  ror  nil  purposes— residence,  barns,  floors, 
walls,  varrushes,  ename's  and  so  on — ami  wifi  quote 
you  positively  the  lotveet  prices  ever  made  on  such 
hue  quality,  easy-spread.ng,  long  lasting  paints. 

Save  one-half  on  paint 
Cut  your  ^jiaint  cost  in  two. 

you  how.  Evercoto  Ready 

Mixed  Barn  Paint,  guaranteed  9 

not  to  blister  orehalk, !  i-urn  fries  laWwnfJHJ 
gallon;  floor-paint,  guaranteed  HiillHJlTj 
not  to  show  heel  prints.  ?1.06 
P-ttallon^  savings  ou  Ijj'VJ.fifVig 


New  York 


113  ACRES 

STOCK  AND  TOOLS 
$3,500:  TERMS,  $1,500 

1 5  COWS, 2  HORSES,  ALL  CROPS 


FARMERS  / 

HANDY^ 
A  AJ  Ia  \  wagon 


1  Low  ptecl  wheels,  wida  tires,  mnfco 
I  loading  and  hand  ling  easier.  Wo  fur* 
I  nish  Steel  IV heels  to  lit  any  axle,  to 
f  carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0,,  Box  396,  Quincy, Ilk 


This  farm  lays  nearly  all  level  and  Is  in  a 
very  good  state  oj  cultivation,  has  never  failing- 
water  at  the  house  and  spring  and  creek  running 
through  pas  turn.  The  buildings  are  au  8  room, 
house,  painted  white,  large  ham  with  cement 
(loots,  hen  bon  so  and  hog  house;  all  In  good  re¬ 
pair  but  nor.  painted.  There  are  20  acres  of  wood 
and  Umber  and  some  very  fine  sugar  maples, 
plenty  of  fruit  for  family  (i*e.  Is  situated  1 
mile  off  the  macadam  road,  2  min  ••  from  a,  town, 
of  1 ,2(M1  inhabitants  and  13  miles  fro. a  the  city 
of  Binghamton,  all  macadam  road  except  1  mile. 
This  is  a  good  dairy  farm  and  has  Inid  only  two 
owners  lh  the  past  40  years.  The  land  produces- 
great  crops  of  clover  ami  Timothy  hay,  com, 
outs,  and  potatoes.  If  you  arc  looking  for  a. 
good  dairy  farm  don't  overlook  this.  Possession 
can  lie  had  at  once.  If  Interested  write  now  to 
Hiram  Min  tz,  216  Phelps  Bldo-,  limghamtou.N.Y. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


WilhMt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousands  ;uo  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses—- why  not  you?  .^ZS,p 
Sizes  10  to  -100  hhla.  daily",  hand 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators,  s'  *]WT'i 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegtir  I  "Ml 

generators,  .  filter.-;,  etc.  LJJ 

Fully  guaranteed.  A 11  power  .. 
presses  have  steel  beams 
and  sills.  Catalog  Free.  ■  . 


um'ifDMi 

(H 

158  samples  ol 
PAINT-Coloi-! 

!  Free 
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Z>he  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


March  4,  1916. 


Mlilifiiiliflfi 


Uni  -  Lec+ric 

"  GASOLINE  -fclECTRIC  UNIT 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


lii 


ASET  of  six  booklets,  each  one  show-  ■'wW™  Aif-i-i  F/c^^'i 

**■  insr  some  way  of  increasing  crop  yjcNk  VAl&Mfsr.  \ "'H ^ R 
yields  and  lowering  production  cost  by  wM  l1  \w  :-’f| i  j  < 

i  lie  use  of  bet  ter  tillage  tools,  l  or  in-  \f  J*  I  K '  ***&  \^hct^  M 1 — 155 

stance,  wouldn’t,  n  100  per  cent  stand  \  l _ ,^_J 

increase  your  potato  profitsV  O nr  book  \  »'*  ^  w 

let,  “100  per  cent  Potato  Plant! no,''  tells  _  _  _^.l!'TS 

how  to  tret  It.  “iiordeninu  with  Modern  W ffl/ll  W  W  ^  W  1 

Tools”  shows  how  gardening  can  be.  made  a  pleas-  m  m  MM  lAI  /I  M  ’mi  |_ 
ure.  “Spray"  will  help  yon  select  sprayers  for  f  Jrf#/V  MMmwM’i  lppl 
every  purpose.  “Modern  Potato  Diaper*,”  “Home  M  *  Ip 

line*.  Harrows  and  Cultivators,”  an  it"  Waxier  and  IkiLi 

Quicker  Cultivation  with  Two  Horne  Tools,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators”  are 
equally  interesting. 

Which  of  these  booklets  shall  we  send  you?  They’re  all  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 


Box  216,  Grenloch,  N.  J 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 


Save  20% 
Riverside 


■  f^ET  our  1916  prices 

before  you  buy  tires. 
We  save  you  one  dollar  out  of 
every  five,  of  others  prices.  And 
vc  unconditionally  guarantee  the 
ileagr.  Famous  racers  havebroken 
records  on  Riverside  Tires. 

ID  FOR  AUTO  BOOK 

livers!  Je  construc¬ 
t'd  (read — one  cure 
abric,  with  pure 

Ulibher,  extra  thick 
lirallar  saving  on  all 
lots.  Seat  free  on  re- 

^  9{&  ^c2D7’ 

New  York  Chicago  KansasCity  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  to  the  house  most  convenient  to  you 


5000  MILES 


4000 

All 

Others, 


Tf^nfrotutyliauiyb 


I  Uni-flectric  ligfiling  plan!  «enerates  stan- 
j  darrl  1 10-vc.ll  <!!trcl  current,  or<  rates  from  V  :  | 
I  one  to  filly  liubts .  electric  motor,  electric  Vjh; 
j  iron,  vartiurn  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  \ 
j  pump,  chum,  washing  machine,  etc.  \|j;i 

j  NO  BATTERIES—  1 

i  NO  SWITCHBOARD  ' 

and  a  bettei  machine  for  less  money.  High 
speed  gasi.line  motor,  generator  and  automatic 
governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple, 
easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs 

less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 


EASY  TO  ERECT  OK 
WOOD  ORlRON^ilf 


fc*"'  This 

^  fence 
appeals  to 


2  Built  of  larva  wire,  b-  av;  >•  «al- 

vanizeu.  Will  luttt  many  yaara. 

Our  New  Republic  Royal  Blue  Farm  Gate 

is  made  rust  rosintlng  by  our  Hpeeial  proceaH  of 
galvanizing:  —  trmunnt.ooi!  to  remain  ra  t -proof 
longer  than  any  electric  galvanising  nowlu  ii.o  on 
otb  ergates,  U'emlbriratlonwriy  with  malleable 
connections  —  reduce  ebnix-n  of  l.rc&IuiKe. 
Gate  rnleoo  HO  Inches  at  Stout  end  i.nd  IS  in. 
A  ch«M  uf.  binjrc  end,  K*«*  v  nor  dealer.  Write 

I  I  Xlluotrutcii  h'uv&te  axid GataJotf. 

Fence  and 


WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
103  Mount  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Write  todau  for  full  fnBHBBnBn 
\  description  and 

K  low  prices  W  glMi 


and  power  from  your  lirnok 

v  A  stream  itiat  you  cm  j  <nnp  furrow  develops  ^ 
-  enough  power  in  a  few  feet  t.iJ t  tolivhtyour  t 
■  house  and  rutt  the  term.  And  the  powoi  costs  ’ 
practically  ft  /long,  once  you  have  a  dynamo 
and  a 

ill/.  Steel  AVnter  AVI) eel  _ 

Our  fere  hook  tells  how  to  measure  j 
the  Onw  I 


HARROW 


liiEtoud  of  &T<>iDg  over  your  land  three  or  (our 
timf  ,  :m  with  an  ordinary  harrow,  drive  tin  Hokop 
over  once  or  twice,  »Sh(u*p  tooth  cut  the  eloij-;  ami 
|»ulverizr  vnur  Boil.  It  y»its  your  ground  m  better 
comllilon  and  eavtis  hordes  by  pulling  fabler. 

Thi.*-  Icverlesa  Im  itonv  ih  different  because  it  ruts 
1  hrougb  the  clods  itisirad  or  pushing  iluaii  asioe.  It 
xiierr.  luinjjtf  growing  grain  ran  got*  all  possible 
nutriment.  Combines  the  actions  of  a  cultivator 
and  a  burrow. 

LASTS  PRACTICALLY  FOREVER 

Jtndo  of  rolled  steel.  Nothing 
to  woitr  out  hut  the  teetli  tma 
tiny  can  be  cosily  rep  laced.  No 
jeveev  or  gompUcttljoux.  A  neces- 
eary  inipletncnt  lor  big  crops. 

Wlitr  toilayand  get.  this  crop  haoster 
or  yotir  farm  tliis  Spring. 

THE  WEEDING  <<*. 

JJox  11  .  -  -  DelUmee,  Olito 


Send  for  it— we  will  gdadi; 
tell  you  just  what  your  power  Op- 
(jortniiitics  ate. 

Fit  /.  AVutc-rWheel  Co.  niijiTf(||||P 
.  103  George  St„  Hanover,  Pa-JpWdl 

Makers  of  all 

/>.  types  of  fat  m  —  wj 

y'X:-  water  /j  ] 

sy.  iviici  Is  /i - /.fey  \\  1 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


•ami  POWER  fur  Farm  nr  rural  home.  We  make  s  sperialtyot  Farm 
lai'Ming  and  Water  tVivn-r  tievi  1  .mtielif,  Send  for  circular. 

Rural  Electric  Equipment  Company  Canton,  Penn*. 


FERTILIZERS 
THAT  FERTILIZE 


The  Vegetable  Garden 


Soil  Sterilization  in  Hotbeds  and  Green¬ 
houses 

Troubles  In  Tiie  Seed  Bed. — 
Greenhouse  men,  truckers,  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  tobacco  growers  are  hav¬ 
ing  more  trouble  each  year  with  plant 
diseases  in  tlioir  seedbeds  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  damping  off  of  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  peppers,  eggplants,  etc,,  especially 
when  they  first  come  up,  is  a  common 
sight.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  corn  salad 
gets  “mouldy”  under  glass  and  “goes 
down.”  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  when 
grown  in  greenhouses,  frequently  get  thick 
roots  due  to  the  soil  being  affected  with 
microscopic  worms  called  nematodes. 
The  wilt  of  eggplant  fields  is  frequently 
duo  to  diseased  seed  beds.  Most  of  the 
troubles  of  plants  under  glass  are  due 
to  certain  insects  and  diseases  which 
accumulate  in  the  soil  and  develop  on 
the  plants  growing  in  it.  Soil  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  already  a  common  practice  among 
many  successful  vegetable  forcers,  florists, 
market  gardeners  and  tobacco  growers. 
Soil  sterilization  is  practiced  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  two  distinct  ways.  One  way 
i,s  to  disinfect  the  soil  with  formalin 
solution;  the  other  is  by  heating  or  eoolc- 
nig  the  soil  until  the  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  contained  in  it  have  been  killed. 

Precaking  the  Soil.  —  Sterilization 
must  necessarily  take  place  before  the 
seed  is  planted.  Also,  all  manure  and 
organic  fertilizers  are  applied  before 
uteri! izating  so  that  no  fungus  or  weed 
seed  will  be  introduced  afterwards.  The 
seed  bed  is  thoroughly  prepared  by  loosen¬ 
ing  it  tip  and  incorporating  the  manures. 
Then  it.  is  raked  level  so  that  it  is  ready 
to  he  soaked  with  the  formalin  solution, 
sterilized  by  heat  or  covered  with  a 
layer  of  sterilized  soil. 

Fod.uai.in, — According  to  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  best 
strength  formalin  solution  appears  to  be 
three  to  3%  pints  or  pounds  of  formalin 
(containing  40%  formaldehyde)  mixed 
with  each  50  gallons  of  water,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  seven-eighths  to  one  gallon 
per  square  foot  of  surface.  The  solution 
may  be  easily  applied  with  a  watering 
can,  hose  and  nozzle  or  by  the  overhead 
Skinner  watering  system,  care  being 
taken  to  get  it  evenly  distributed  and 
applied  so  that  it  will  he  absorbed,  where 
it  falls,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  accum¬ 
ulate  in  the  low  places.  After  the  forma¬ 
lin  solution  is  applied  the  soil  should 
he  covered  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fumes  for  a  few  days.  Then  the  soil 
should  he  lightly  stirred  with  a  garden 
rake  and  allowed  to  air  out  for  a  few 
days  before  seed  is  sown. 

Sterilization  dy  IIeat. — This  is  ac- 
complisbed  in  three  ways,  by  steaming,  by 
surface  firing,  and  by  roasting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  practical  method  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  the  sterilization  of  seed  beds 
by  steam  is  the  “inverted  pan  method.” 
A  galvanized  iron  pan,  six  feet  by  10 
feet  and  six  inches  deep  is  inverted  over 
the  area  to  he  sterilized  after  it  has  been 
prepared  for  seeding.  A  a  the  edges  of 
the  pan  are  sharp  they  can  be  pressed 
into  the  soil  an  inch  or  more,  thus 
forming  a  tight  compartment  under  the 
pan  into  which  tin*  steam  is  run  30-00 
minutes  from  a  boiler  at  a  pressure  of 
80  to  150  pounds.  The  loose  dry  soil 
takes  the  shorter  time.  A  one-inch  steam 
hose  may  he  used  to  carry  the  steam. 

Surface  Firing. — To  sterilize  the 
soil  this  is  accomplished  by  making  wood 
fires  over  the  seed  beds.  This  heats  up 
the  top  layer  of  soil  and  partially 
sterilizes  it.  Light,  layers  of  soil  may 
be  spread  over  the  fire  to  increase  the 
amount  of  sterilized  soil.  The  wood 
ashes  are  very  beneficial. 

Over  Heating.— The  soil  may  be  roast¬ 
ed  in  ovens  in  a  limited  way  for  thorough 
sterilization.  This  material  may  be  used 
to  fill  flats  or  to  spread  over  a  seed  bed 
in  a  layer  two  to  three  inches  thick. 
However,  the  formalin  solution  and  most 
especially  the  inverted  pan  steam  sterili¬ 
zation  are  the  most  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical.  Soil  sterilization  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  besides  cleaning  out  the  dis¬ 
eases  :  It  kills  the  insects  in  the  soil, 
all  the  weed  seed,  makes  the  plant  food 
more  available,  and  above  all  it  induces 
a  quicker,  more  luxuriant  and  evener 
.growth  of  the  succeeding  crops.  Many 


cases  are  on  record  where  the  expense 
of  weeding  untreated  seed  beds  was  more 
than  the  cost  of  sterilizing  by  formalin 
or  steam.  R.  d.  b. 

Potato  Blight  on  Seed  Tubers 

What  are  the  facts  about  using  tubers 
from  blighted  potato  plants  for  seed? 
Will  they  carry  the  disease?  S.  B.  R. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  potato  rot, 
hut  the  kind  which  is  most  prevalent  in 
New  York  is  the  one  properly  called  late- 
blight  rot.  This  is  caused  by  the  fun¬ 
gus  that  causes  late  blight  of  the  plants. 
Spores  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  fall 
to  the  ground,  find  their  way  down 
through  the  soil  to  the  tubers  and  infect 
them.  This  happens  only  in  wet  weather 
because  the  spores  are  very  delicate  and 
easily  killed  by  drying.  It  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  much  blight  and 
yet  very  little  rot.  The  late-bligbt  fun¬ 
gus  does  not  live  over  Winter  in  the  soil. 
It  is  carried  over  from  one  season  to  the 
next  in  seed  potatoes  which  are  only 
slightly  affected.  However,  the  use  of 
blight-free  seed  is  not  so  important  as 
one  is  apt  to  think.  Experience  shows 
that  no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be 
to  plant  seed  perfectly  free  from  blight, 
he  may  expect  trouble  from  the  disease 
whenever  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
aide  for  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
under  favorable  weather  conditions  the 
fungus  spreads  with  great  rapidity  from 
one  field  to  another,  and  it  always  hap¬ 
pens  that  some  one  plants  blighted  seed 
which  starts  the  disease.  Seed  potatoes 
which  show  rot  should  be  sorted  out  at 
planting  time  so  that  as  few  affected 
seed  potatoes  as  possible  may  be  planted. 
No  seed  treatment  is  of  any  value  for 
(his  disease.  F.  c.  STEWART. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

There  is  a  Tot  of  potatoes  due  to  the 
same  organism  causing  the  “lute-blight” 

( Phytopht.hora  infesta ns)  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  This  organism  is  carried  in 
the  seed  tubers,  whi.eh  do  not  necessarily 
rot.  The  diseased  tubers  may  rot  in  the 
bin  or  soil,  or  in  case  they  grow,  may 
give  rise  to  the  “blight”  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Fnder  our  South  Jersey  conditions 
these  diseased  tubers  rot  in  the  soil  with¬ 
out  producing  plants.  mel.  t.  cook, 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  Plant  Pathologist. 

Blight  can  carry  over  on  the.  tubers  as 
a  dry  rot.  This  blight  on  the  tubers  in 
ti  e  field  opens  the  way  for  a  wet  bac¬ 
terial  rot  whi elt  sometimes  becomes  very 
serious,  and  would  he  otherwise  incon¬ 
spicuous  if  it  were  not  for  the  blight  fun¬ 
gus,  which  makes  its  development  pos¬ 
sible.  The  character  of  the  season  in 
July  and  August,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  blight  on  either  the  foliage  or  the  tu¬ 
bers.  The  blight,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
carried  over  only  on  the  tubers,  so  that 
the  use  of  such  infected  stock  is  the 
starting  point  each  year,  hut  experiments 
several  years  ago  showed  me  that  when 
once  the  blight  has  started  in  a  general 
region  it  will  spread  to  fields  planted 
with  tubers  entirely  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Of  course  it  i,s  desirable  to  plant 
from  a  crop  not  infected,  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  to  throw  out  any  tubers 
showing  the  characteristic  reddish  brown, 
sunken  spots  of  blight,  though  no  doubt 
where  it  is  prevalent  some  may  he  over¬ 
looked.  G.  P.  CLINTON. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station. 

Potatoes  on  Virgin  Sod 

What  is  your  practical  advice  regard¬ 
ing  planting  potatoes  on  virgin  soil?  I 
have  plenty  of  chicken  manure  made  in 
a  compost  pile  and  the  nature  of  soil  is 
sandy  loam  on  a  hilly  slope.  Will  eight 
bushels  of  potatoes  lie  enough  for  an 
acre?  Also  could  I  realize  a  better  crop 
by  planting  whole  potatoes  instead  of 
buds?  J.  c. 

New  soil,  long  out  of  cultivation,  is 
very  good  for  potatoes  unless  white  grubs 
and  wire  worms  infest  it.  These  insects 
if  numerous  will  make  trouble  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  potatoes.  Chicken  manure  is 
good  for  potatoes  but  the  addition  of  acid 
phosphate  will  improve  it.  We  use  10 
to  12  bushels  of  potatoes  to  seed  an  acre, 
depending  on  the  variety,  since  some 
kinds  cut  to  better  advantage  than 
others.  We  should  cut  all  except  the 
smallest  potatoes. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Cold  Storage  for  Milk  and  Produce 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  a  cooler 
suitable  for  200  to  000  bottles  of  milk V 
Would  concrete  be  suitable  for  the  inside 
partition?  I  would  like  one  that,  oau  be 
filled  weekly.  How  much  ice  would  I 
want  weekly,  and  about  what  tempera¬ 
ture  could  I  obtain?  G.  s.  B. 

Cooper's  Plains,  X.  Y. 

This  cold  storage  room  is  successfully 
used  in  several  large  dairies  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  plau  is  adapted  to  any  capacity 
and  may  be  fitted  to  a  room  or  building 
already  constructed.  It  is  well  to  have 
it  fully  large  enough,  as  uses  will  he  found 
for  it  in  cooling  various  products  besides 
the  bottled  milk.  It  consists  of  a  lower 
chamber  about  si.x  feet  high,  with  shelves 
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Concrete  Cistern  and  Hard  Water 

Cement  mortar  or  water  lime  mortar 
has  been  used  for  practically  all  the  soft 
water  cisterns  ever  built  in  this  land.  I 
am  sure  that  a  well-built  cistern  of  con¬ 
crete  is  as  good  as  can  he  had  without  any 
treatment  whatever.  The  cement  mortar 
will  naturally  be  of  a  good  quality  if 
used  in  a  cistern  in  order  to  make  a  cis¬ 
tern  that  will  not  leak.  After  Hu's  cistern 
has  been  tilled  a  couple  of  times  there  will 
not  lm  any  perceptible  free  lime  dissolved 
from  the  walls,  and  I  should  not  think  it 
would  need  anything  at  all  to  fix  the  walls 
so  that  the  water  would  be  soft  and  good 
for  drinking. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  water  glass 
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Sectional  Plan  of_Cold  Storage 


for  holding  the  cases  of  milk  bottles 
or  other  produce,  and  an  upper  chamber 
about  three  feet  high  for  the  ice.  The 
floor  between  is  of  joists.  The  part  of 
the  floor  under  the  ice  is  covered  with 
flooring  and  with  galvanized  iron,  with  a 
drainage  pipe  to  the  outside.  This  part 
is  partitioned,  a,  b,  c,  d,  part  way  to  the 
top,  forming  a  passage  or  flue,  e.  g,  f, 
around  the  ice.  The  warm  air  from  be¬ 
low  rises  through  the  joists  at  the  cuds 
into  e  through  g  and  being  cooled  by  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  ice  descends  through  f  and 
the  open  floor  down  into  the  milk  cham¬ 
ber,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

The  sectional  plan  shows  the  construc¬ 
tion.  The  frame,  h,  is  hoarded  inside  and 
out.  The  lining,  k,  is  of  No.  3  nonpareil 
corkboard.  Shavings,  etc.,  may  be  used, 
but  such  material  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory;  the  corkboard  does  not  hold  moist¬ 
ure.  The  middle  floor  may  be  of  concrete 
if  preferred,  with  the  necessary  openings 
for  circulation.  The  concrete  foundation 
will  help  keep  out  rats,  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  stout  wire  screen  around  the 
lower  corners  just  outside  the  cork  lining. 
Some  u'se  lining  of  building  paper  between 
the  hoarding  and  the  corkboard.  Do  not 
use  paper  containing  pitch.  The  sides  and 
top  of  the  whole  interior  are  plastered 
and  the  floor  covered  with  cement  or  as¬ 
phalt  over  concrete. 

The  cost  in  fitting  a  building  already 
constructed  will  he  about  as  follows: 
Walls,  per  square  foot,  cork,  19  cents ; 
labor  4  cents,  plaster  6  cents,  paper  2 
cents;  total  for  walls,  31  cents  per  square 
foot.  Floors,  per  square  foot,  cork,  19 
cents;  asphalt  2  cents,  labor  4  cents,  con¬ 
crete  foundation  10  cents.  Total  for  floors, 
35  cents  per  square  foot.  Ceilings,  cork, 
19  cents,  labor  (!  cents,  plaster  0  cents, 
paper  2  cents.  Total  for  ceilings,  33  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  doors,  one  for  the 
ice  box.  2x3  feet,  and  one  ,3x6  feet  for 
the  cooler,  may  he  bought  ready-made. 
It  may  he  estimated  that  the  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ice  box  will  cost  about 
$25,  and  of  the  lower  part,  or  cooler,  fully 
$.30,  or  $55  or  $69  for  the  whole  thing, 
in  addition  to  the  cost,  per  square  foot 
for  linizig,  insulating,  plastering,  etc.,  as 
before  outlined,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
allow  about  $100  more  for  the  cost  of 
finishing,  as  estimated  above,  by  the 
square  foot.  Temperature  in  the  cooler 
will  go  down  to  about  40  degrees  in  the 
Summer.  To  save  ice  it  is  a  good  plau 
to  have  a  double  door,  one  to  the  room 
or  builditig  and  the  other  to  the  cooler, 
with  an  entry  between.  G.  B.  fiske. 


would  have  on  keeping  lime  from  the 
water.  I  would  say  most  emphatically 
do  not  paint  a  cistern  wall  with  white 
lead  and  oil  and  expect  the  water  to  be 
safe  for  drinking  purposes.  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  poisoned  with  such  a  cistern. 
Kerosene  would  have  no  helping  effect  on 
the  wall.  A  coat  of  pure  asphalt  urn  put 
on  hot  I  believe  would  coat  the  wall  so 
that  no  water  would  touch  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  I  believe  would  not  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  water  for 
drinking.  For  myself.  I  would  prefer  the 
plain  concrete  without  “dope”  of  any 
kind.  I  believe  paraffin  wax  put  on  hot 
would  be  as  good  as  anything.  If  before 
letting  in  the  water  in  a  new  cistern  one 
would  give  the  walls  a  couple  of  good 
scrubbings  with  plenty  of  clean  water, 
and  clean  it  all  out.  there  would  he  very 
little  lime  to  he  found  in  the  cistern  water 
the  first  filling. 

A.  It.  McNeill,  of  West  Virginia,  built 
a  large  cistern  several  years  ago  to  he 
used  as  storage  for  soft  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  other  household  purposes.  He 
says  he  likes  it  very  well,  and  could  not 
be  without  it,  us  the  soft  water  from  it  is 
so  much  better  for  drinking  than  their 
well  water,  lie  found  that  the  first  few 
months  the  water  was  somewhat  hard, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  heavy  rain  fill>‘d 
the  cistern  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
scrub  it  but,  but  that  even  then  it  was 
better  thau  hard  and  mineral  well  water. 
Mr.  McNeill  put  a  brick  partition  across 
his  cistern  to  act  as  a  filter.  This  cistern 
is  7*4  feet  deep  and  16  feet  in  diameter 
and  holds  a  fine  supply  of  water.  I  am 
sure  that  after  the  cistern  has  been 
cleaned  thoroughly  a  couple  of  times  and 
filled  once  or  twice  any  trouble  from 
hardness  in  the  water  will  be  eliminated. 

Michigan.  k.  c.  axgevixe. 

Protectixg  Water  Pipes.-  Referring 
to  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  water 
pipes,  discussed  on  page  192,  it  is  well  to 
hear  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  retain 
the  heat.  Air  is  the  best  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  all  coverings  depend  for  their 
value  on  their  capacity  for  containing 
air.  A  pipe  enclosed  in  another,  of  say 
three  inch  vitrified  tile,  with  the  joints 
scaled,  is  surrounded  by  an  air  jacket, 
and  nothing  put  inside  will  add  to  its 
value  as  a  protector.  j.  l.  wood. 

Virginia. 

Proud  Father:  “I  believe,  my  dear, 
that  the  baby  knows  as  much  as  I  do.” 
Mother  (gazing  at  the  infant)  :  “Yes, 
poor  fellow.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Quality  Guaranteed 


Never  before  such  a  bargain  offer  in  the  world’s  best  roof¬ 
ing  and  paints.  Look  at  the  sensational  prices  we  are  making 
on  Hercules  guaranteed  Hoofing  ntid  Rex-Kote  guaranteed 
Paints!  Then  consider  the  remarkable  cred it  terms.  Send  no 
money!  Order  as  much  as  you  want  richt  fiom  this  ad  or 
from  our  catalog  Jit.  our  risk.  Wo  will  ship  it  to  you  without 
n  cent,  in  advance.  Nothing  to  pay  for  8  months.  Think  of 
the  confidence  we  must  have  In  the  qnality  of  this  roofing  and 
paint  to  offer  it  at  such  amazing  terms. _ 


/  Hercules  Never- 
Leak  Flint-Surfaced 


Hartman’s  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan.  You  don't  pay  a 
r.inglo  penny  for  the  paint  and  roofing  you  order  for  3  whole 
months  after  you  receive  the  goods!  And  then,  only  the  first 
small  payment.  The  balance  you  pay  in  3,  *3  mid  9  months 
thereafter  without  interest.  Hartman  credit  is  real  help.  No 
quibble  or  question— no  “red  tape”  -no  embarrassing  refer¬ 
ence  asked  us  others  do,  Yourevery  dealing  with  us  is  strictly 
confidential.  Your  good  word  is  security  enough  for  Hartman. 
Only  the  great  house  of  Hartman  with  its  $12,000,000  buying 
power  and  wort;  resources  cun  control  the  finest  merchandise 
at  such  bed-rock-bottom  prices  as  to  save  you  so  much  mon¬ 
ey  arid  give  you  such  wonderfully  liberal  credit.  _ 

Rex-Kote  A  PAIMTQ 
Ready  Mixed  I  HI  Iw  I  w 

Fully  backed  os  to  quality  by  the 
Hartman  $12,000,000  guarantee. 

Absolutely  the  most  perfect,  paints 
on  the  market.  Guaranteed  to  ^ 
stand  up  under  every  test  for 
quality  and  economy.  Don't 
miss  those  big  bargains.  Order 
what;  yoy  want.  Send  no  money. 

No.  MKJS9 .  Rex-Kote 


ROOFING 


Made  from  highest  quality,  long 


jUARANTE' 


iapantfC 


I^EADV  MIXED' si 


nacxnn-  wr.— as 

ground  WARN  PA! 
rticle  is  — -Ti 

Dthor-  ^-^-7 
oughly 

impregnated  with  and  absorbed 
by  others.  5u-gal.  bbls..gal$1.14 

5-ga!  kite,  gal . . .  1.31 

1-gnl.  cans.. .  1.36 

‘  N0.MKI6O.  Rex-Kote 
Mineral  Barn  Paint.  Cheap¬ 
est  to  use.  Two  bright  colors, 
brown  and  red. 

50-gal.  bbls..  per  gal . 94c 

5-gaL  kita,  per  gal . $1.03 

1-gat,  cans, . .  1.10 

N0.MKI6I.  Rex-Kote 
Roof  Paint.  (Black.)  An  ab¬ 
solutely  water-proof,  acid-resist¬ 
ing  paint  for  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

50-gal.  bbls..  per  gal.. . „...58c 

5-gaL  kits,  pcrgjil . 72c 

1-gal.  cans . 77c 

No.  MK 164.  Rex-Kote 
Durable  Floor  Varnish.  Am¬ 
ber  color,  will  not  crock,  chock 
or  scratch.  5gat  cans.  gal. 
ly-.d.S1.86,Sgal  $1.04lqt.»*® 


jJlASY  MlXtili 


No  matter  where  you  live— remember  Hartman  will  trust 
you.  Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Use  it  as  freely  as  you 
wish.  You  Will  find  this  a  good  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  nur  methods  of  doing  business.  So  order  nil 
the  roofing  nnd  paint  you  wish— at  once.  Remember,  you 
.  risk  nothing.  You  Have  a  year  to  pay. 

L — — -—  rnrr  Hartman’s  bargain 
smaas®  ■  rnLL  -  paint  catalog 

igmvRronninro  Send  now  for  your  FREE  copy  of  this 
*5fiSr  book  containing  color  card  showing  all 
colors  of  Rex-Kote  Paints  and  free  sam- 
*'•/ wSleP-  pl«*  of  Hercules  Never-Leak  Roofing. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  P-244 

UADTMAN  PH  Paint  and  Roof- 

flAlf  I  Iflft H  UU.  ing  Department 

4019-21  LaSalle  SL,  Chicago,  III. 


’Sarrsasi 

cwoair/ 

CTUCAGSi’ 


Milking  Time  Cut  in  Half  ‘ 

Cleaner  Milk 


Double  Profits 


TNSTEADof  eight  cows,  you  or  your  hired  man  can 
-*-  milk  IS  to  30  in  practically  tin;  saniu  time  and  ,, 
without,  getting  tiled  over  t  he  job.  Moreover  you 
can  milk  tin;  last  few  cows  just  as  clean  and  good  w 
as  the  first  if  you  are  using  a  Tl * 

Hinman  Milker  Outfit  1  ot 


Thousands  are  already  doing  it  and  they  simple  the'/ tin  nut  n"  Milker*  are— how  they 
tell  us  they  wished  they  had  realized  years  do  the  work-why  the  milk  issomneh  rU-nnei 

before  how  simple  the  Hinman  was  to  pmul^ml  i"kmg  mr^h^hiok  wbi 

operate  and  clean*  bruin  it  right  away.  Semi  fur  a  copy  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO..  83-93  Elizabeth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no 
Comparison 


You  cannot  measure  the  value 
of  the  Farm  Journal  by  the  price. 

A  circulation  of  1.000.000  a  month, 
and  long  term  subscriptions,  make  the 
low  price  possible. 

For  38  years  Farm  Journal  ha9  been  the  origi¬ 
nator.  It  has  led  the  way  in  showing  the  farmot 
how  to  get  the  most  from  land  and  stock.  Ihefarst 
farm  paper  to  protect  the  buyer,  it.  is_  the  leading 
medium  from  which  to  buy.  Helpful,  cheerful, 
interesting.  Sold  strict  ly  upon  value  to  the  reader. 
Money  back  tiny  time  you're  not  satisfied.  $1 
brings  it  for  5  years. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  ant 
free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Turn  the  sione  to  tots. 

5he  Jeffrey 


This  machine  will  reduce,  bit 

—  rT^"^-  --ou  buy  and 
me  upon  "  in,  A  day's  out* 

hzttttSsjgsr 

JEFFREY  MFC.  CO., 

265  First  Avenue  (*°  221 
OHIO 


COLUMBUS, 
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Company  ('licit  no  reply,  but  as  they  are 
not  returned  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
company  is  willfully  declining  to  stand  by 
their  definite  contract.  As  our  subscriber 
points  out,  if  the  farmers  had  refused  to 
take  the  cottonseed  meal  the  company 
would  have  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
hold  them  to  the  contract,  even  to  the 
point  of  a  suit  at  law.  As  it  is  just  the 
other  way  around  they  repudiate  their 
contract,  and  ignore  the  orders  complete¬ 
ly.  Another  subscriber  reported  they  in¬ 
creased  his  order  five  tons,  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  shipment  had  been  increased 
that  much  to  Eastern  points.  lie  ac¬ 
cepted  the  increase  without  protest,  but 
the  goods  never  reached  him.  Farmers 
cannot  be  too  careful  about  siguing  con¬ 
tracts,  and  when  a  concern  shows  such 
unwillingness  to  live  up  to  their  contracts 
and  obligations,  it  is  mute  evidence  that 
they  are  a  pretty  good  house  to  pass  by 
when  placing  future  orders. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Mm*  ML  °OFE?HETMmDL^  TO  CONSUMER 


pages.  Tins  one  contains  ii i  pages,  me 
first  one  required  about  4.000  pouuds  of 
paper;  this  issue  required  about  90,000 
pounds  of  paper.  The  postage  on  the 
first  cost  about  $40;  the  postage  on  this 
number  will  be  $900.  The  cost  of  paper 
fur  the  first  issue  was  about  $150;  the 
paper  bill  for  this  numbei  vv:ll  be  i,u  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3,000.  The  old  paper  was  print¬ 
ed  on  three  flat  presses.  The  paper  came 
iu  flat  Sheets,  each  sheet  had  to  be  fed 
by  hand  into  the  press  to  print  on  one 
side.  After  the  ink  dried,  the  other  side 
was  printed  in  the  same  way.  Then  it 
was  fed  sheet  by  sheet  in  the  same  way 
into  a  folding  machine  to  fold  it.  After 
this  three  turns  were  required  to  trim  it 
on  a  cutting  machine.  The  paper  for 
this  issue  comes  in  large  rolls  weighing 
nearly  a  ton.  This  roll  goes  on  a  big 
rotary  press  which  is  run  by  electricity. 
When  the  press  is  started  the  roll  of 
paper  begins  to  unwind  into  one  end  of 
the  press,  and  the  paper  just  as  you  see 
it  falls  out  at  the  other  end  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  papers  a  minute.  The  press 
equipped  cost  nearly  $30,000.  It  is  the 
second  press  of  the  kind  since  these  hor¬ 
ticultural  numbers  began.  The  first 
printed  40  pages,  and  being  too  small  for 
present  needs,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one 
to  print  04  pages  and  two  Colors  of  ink. 

Wo  give  these  details  because  at  this 
time  we  feel  the  friends  of  the  paper  will 
be  interested  in  the  record.  In  one  par¬ 
ticular  only  there  has  been  no  change. 
Only  honest  and  reliable  houses  were 
nermitted  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


l«CE«S0|i 
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^DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  Y0UV1« 

ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
&  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  yoti  want  to  know  about  paint  and 
painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  ami  HOW  T O  OVER¬ 
COME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  only  the  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual  Paint 
turnished.  YOU  SAVE  all  Middlemen's  profits.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House  may  offer  you  a 
Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  Lhe  Paint  furnished,  the  expen¬ 
sive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer  you  low  priced 
Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

Save  Middlemen’s  Profits 

Do  not  tisc  the  '‘cheap"  Paints  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving 
made  on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT 
REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service 
and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  42  years 

Wc  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will 
reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  he  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample  Color  Cards 
and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 


March  16.  1915.  I  sent  the  William 
Fetzer  Co.,  Springfield,  III.,  an  order  for 
a  drill  that,  would  drill  grain  three  inches 
apart,  telling  Mr.  Fetzer  that.  I  left  it  to 
him  as  to  the  kind.  However  a  disk  drill 
wouldn’t  work  on  account  of  stones.  I 
sent  him  $50  and  a  nine  months’  note  for 
$122.63.  It  was  sold  under  a  guarantee 
to  grow  25  per  cent,  more  grain  from 
same  ground  than  produced  by  ordinary 
drill  or  money  refunded  on  return  within 
one  year.  I  tried  it  out — and  it  would 
not  work,  would  not  sow  grain  3%  inches 
apart  (he  sent  3%  and  what  he  called  a 
shoe  drill)  us  the  rear  set  of  shoes  ran  in 
the  front  furrows — neither  would  it  cover 
the  grain  as  the  shoes  would  not  go  into 
the  ground  enough  to  cover.  I  waited 
until  crop  came  up  before  condemning 
it  and  then  wrote  him  and  asked  him 
where  to  ship  it  back  as  it  would  not  do 
the  work.  Wj  higgled  and  fussed— I 
writing  him  six  or  eight  letters  asking 
where  to  ship  it.  lie  elaimed  he  had  sold 
hundreds  in  Pennsy  lvania  and  Ohio — and 
all  satisfactory.  Then  a  week  later  an¬ 
other  letter  saying  this  was  the  first  one 
of  this  kind  sent  into  a  hilly  country  or 
in  fact,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  F.  N.  D. 
Ohio. 

Here  is  the  guarantee  under  which  the 
subscriber  purchased  this  drill : 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE, 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


“WE  GUARANTEE 

that  it  will  produce  25  per  cent,  greater 
yield  and  bettei  quality  under  the  same 
exact  seeding  mnditions.  same  seed-bed, 
same  quality  of  seed  and  the  same  time 
of  seeding;  will  produce  25  per  cent, 
more  th.au  a  7-in.  or  an  8-in,  drill,  taking 
only  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  more 
seed. 

“If  the  3-in.  drill  does  not  entirely  ful¬ 
fill  this  guarantee  we  will  refund  the 
money  paid  us  for  it  by  a  customer  who 
lias  bought  and  paid  for  his  machine  upon 
the  return  of  the  machine  to  factory  with¬ 
in  a  year  from  its  purchase  from  us. 

THE  WILLIAM  FETZER  CO.. 

Springfield,  Illinois.” 


O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET 


'  It's  not  the  first  cost,  but  the  running  cost  that  counts. 

Bessemer  Kerosene  Emmies  run  on  lowest  fuel  cost — and  run 
for  years,  because  they  are  built  to  run  on  Kerosene  and  are 
not  a  converted  gasoline  type.  Equipped  with  famous 
Bess'uner  Universal  Fuel  Feeder,  which  obviates  carburetor 
trouble.  They  do  all  your  odd  little  power  jobs  and  can  be 
utilized  in  a  dozen  ways  you've  never  thought  of.  Sizes  2  to 
10  II.  P  ;  also  direct  connected  to  all  kinds  of  machinery.  A 
Get  our  facts  in  our  tree  Catalog  "K”. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa.  fy* 

Those  who  need  more  power  should  use  the  Bessemer  Fuel 

Engine,  15  to  20011,  P.  Free  catalog  “O”  explains  them.  ifiRiGATiKH 


Now,  this  guarantee  is  very  plain  and 
explicit — no  mistaking  what  those  plain 
words  in  the  guarantee  mean.  There  re 
no  “ifs”  or  “ands” — the  use  of  the  drill 
must  produce  25  per  cent,  extra  crop — 
otherwise  the  purchaser  may  return  it 
and  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 
But,  what  happens  when  F.  N.  D.  re¬ 
ports  that  the  drill  does  not  make  good 
on  the  representations  under  which  it  was 
sold  and  asked  for  instructions  for  re¬ 
shipping?  Fetzer  &  Co.  write  that  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  drills  were  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  the  drill  was  not  properly  operated, 
etc.  No  conditions  of  this  kind  are  men¬ 
tioned  iu  the  guarantee — but  these  are  the 
stock  excuses  made  by  firms  selling  ma¬ 
chinery  or  other  goods  under  a  guarantee 
when  they  want  to  side-step  or  repudiate 
the  guarantee  after  the  sale  is  made.  In 
such  cases  a  guarantee  becomes  a  morsel 
of  “sucker  bait.”  We  have  yet  to  learn 
of  any  firm  retaining  the  confidence  or 
trade  of  farmers  by  such  methods. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr.  Fetzer,  and  his  re¬ 
plies  were  evasive,  and  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  his  guarantee  squarely  in  the  face 
tried  to  avoid  the  issue  by  accusing  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  being  prejudiced 
and  favoring  his  competitors.  As  a  final 
justification  of  Fetzer  &  Co.’s  position, 
we  are  told  that  if  F.  X.  D.  has  any  valid 
claim  he  can  get  redress  in  court.  This 
is  another  stock  phrase  of  concerns  that 
do  not  live  up  to  their  guarantees.  Are 
there  any  oilier  farmers  who  desire  to 
purchase  Fetzer  grain  drills  with  the 
prospect  of  being  obliged  to  bring  suit 
in  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  compel  the  firm  to 
live  up  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  its 
guarantee? 


LOWE5T 


^  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

/  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

1 1  \  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
k. /  to  be  replaced  erery  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
Wf  lots.  Also  manufaeturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPEKISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


We  have  a  Farmers’  Association,  of 
which  I  am  treasurer.  We  bought  a  car¬ 
load  of  cottonseed  meal  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Cotton  Milling  Company,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  be  delivered  in  November,  and 
they  sent  us  a  contract  that  either  party 
must  stick  to.  We  bought  for  $32.50  a 
ton.  then  it  soon  went  up  to  $38,  so  we 
wrote  to  them  half  a  dozen  times,  but 
they  don’t  answer.  Wo  wrote  a  bank  and 
they  advised  us  to  write  to  the  president, 
who  is  also  president  of  a  bank.  We 
wrote  him,  but  he  did  not  answer.  If 
you  think  it  worth  while  would  you  re¬ 
port  them  in  your  paper?  It  would  keep 
some  others  from  getting  caught.  If  the 
meal  had  come  down  they  would  have  had 
us  all  right;  we  would  have  had  to  take 
it.  p.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Letters  to  the  Imperial  Cotton  Milling 


You  Ouohf 

»  how  the  soil  just  flows  In  a  steady  stream  between  those 
To  Sec  curved  coulters  of  the  wonderful  “Acme.”  It  would  do 

your  eyes  good  to  see  clods,  weeds,  manure  and  trash 
disappear  into  and  mix  in  all  parts  of  the  mellow  “Acme”  seedbed.  No  jerk¬ 
ing  or  jumping  over  clods  or  lumps.  No  pulling  up  trash  and  sticks  to  litter 
the  surface.  Just  a  steady  process  of  pulverizing  and  mulching.  The 

‘‘Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow  ' 

is  just  what  ycu  need  and  always  will  need.  “The  coulters 
do  the  work.”  They  cut.  slice,  turn  the  soil  twice  and 
form  a  perfect  mulch.  There’s  an  “Acme'’  for  every 
purpose  on  any  farm — sizes  3  to  17Va  ft.  m 
width.  1- horse  to  4-horse.  They  work  on 
level  land  or  slopes,  mellow,  clean  soil  or 
[*2^**™  soil wiLhtitnallstones.clodsandtrash.  Send 

f  or  f  ree  booklet  no  w .  G  et  a  n“  Acme' 


No.  23. 
Cuts  6Vz  ft, 
wide. 


_  _ Hm  -youcandependupon 

it  for  clean,  thorough  cultivation  and  much  larger  crops. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc.,  35  Elm  St.,  Millington,  N.  J. 
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Tapeworms 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  worms  in 
dogs.  They  lire  flat  and  short.  W.  A.  G. 

Connecticut. 

You  describe  the  ripe  segments  of  tape 
worms  which  pass  away  now  and  then  in 
the  manure.  Starve  the  dog  for  24  hours, 
then  place  him  in  a  clean  swept  box  stall 
and  give  one  to  two  drams  of  freshly  pow¬ 
dered.  Kama  In,  in  a  little  cream  or  soup, 
according  to  size  and  age  of  the  dog.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  30  days  giving  a 
larger  dose  if  the  first  one  did  not  prove 
effectual.  A.  S.  A. 


Lameness 

A  mare  SV.  years  old  is  supposed  to 
have  navicular  disease,  (’an  this  he  de¬ 
termined  with  probable  certainty?  And 
if  so.  how?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
treatment  and  specially  wlmt  principle 
should  be  followed  in  the  method  of  shoe¬ 
ing?  She  has  been  owned  four  years  by 
me.  has  never  been  driven  hard,  and  there 
seems  no  adequate  cause  for  this  disease. 
If  the  diagnosis  is  correct  we  must  con¬ 
clude  she  has  inherited  the  tendency  t<> 
this  disease.  She  has  a  well-shaped  foot 
except  that  the  inside  quarter  is  not 
strong  and  well  developed-  particularly  in 
the  lame  foot.  She  is  low-heeled;  has 
been  lame  at  times  for  two  years.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

If  navicular  disease  is  present  the 
horse  will  stand  at  rest  with  the  lame 
foot  “pointed”  or  advanced,  and  when 
driven  will  go  very  lame  for  a  short  dis¬ 


tance,  then  “warm  out  of  the  -lameness.” 
but  become  as  lame  as  ever  on  standing 
still  for  a  short  time.  Foot  lameness  may 
he  proved  present  by  injecting  a  eueaine 
or  cocaine  solution  over  the  digital  nerves 
thus  taking  sensation  front  the  feet.  A 
navicular  disease  affected  horse  will  stop 
pointing  and  go  sound  for  an  hour  or  so 
after  such  treatment.  Unnerving  is  the 
only  effective  treatment,  for  navicular  dis¬ 
ease.  A.  s.  A. 


Thin  Horses 

I  have  bought  two  pairs  of  Western 
horses  that  average  about  1,-100  pounds, 
and  they  seem  to  be  getting  poor.  I  feed 
them  three  quarts  of  oats,  one  quart  of 
corn,  and  from  12  to  14  pounds  of  hay  to 
each  meal.  These  horses  are  on  the  road 
for  about  seven  hours  each  day.  aud  the 
load  that,  they  draw  weighs  about  2,500 
pounds.  Am  I  feeding  these  horses  right, 
or  what  is  the  trouble  that  they  are  losing 
instead  of  gaining?  C.  L,  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Feed  not  over  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  to  nn  idle  horse  and  give  only 
one  pound  per  hundred  to  a  working 
horse.  You  are  wasting  hay  and  hurting 
your  horses  by  your  present  erroneous 
way  of  feeding.  Feed  ear  corn  at.  noon 
and  morning  and  evening  feed  a  mixture 
of  whole  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran  by  weight,  dampening  it  at  feeding 
time.  Have  the  teeth  put  iu  order  by  a 
veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


Garget 

I  have  had  several  cows  with  caked 
quarters  of  the  udder.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  give  remedy?  I  use  a 
milking  machine.  Do  you  think  they  have 
any  bad  effect  on  a  cow  that  would  cause 
cow’s  udder  to  cake?  Would  it  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  cow  after  she  freshens  to  wash 
her  out  with  warm  water  for  a  week  to 
10  days  after  calving,  using  a  small  spray 
ttump?  C.  F.  II. 

New  York. 

Infection  is  the  common  cause  of  severe 
garget  and  it  spreads  from  cow.  Imme¬ 
diately  isolate  a  cow  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  her  milk  or  udder  and  keep 
her  separate  until  perfectly  well.  Milk 
such  cows  last.  Keep  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  cups  and  other  parts  scrupulously 
clean  else  they  may  spread  infection. 
Treat  garget  according  to  instructions 
often  given  here.  The  injections  are  bene¬ 
ficial.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  to  each  quart  of  warm  water 
so  used.  Inject  by  means  of  a  clean  rub¬ 
ber  hose  and  funnel.  A.  8.  A. 


Rickets 

I  have  four  pigs  three  months  old.  good 
size  for  age ;  two  of  them  have  something 
like  blind  staggers  or  leg  weakness.  I 
have  been  doctoring  them  for  constipa¬ 
tion.  gave  three  ounces  castor  oil  at  a 
dose  and  injections  one  quart  of  soap¬ 
suds.  that  helped  them,  hut  do  not  cure, 
I  have  been  feeding  middlings  and  cracked 
corn  from  hopper,  some  separated  milk 
and  keep  water  before  them ;  they  have  a 
large  pen,  110x30  feet,  clean,  with  gravel 
floor  with  litter  four  to  eight  inches  deep. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
and  is  there  any  cure?  Would  flaxseed 
meal  be  a  laxative  mixed  in  their  feed, 
and  lunv  much  would  be  the  proper  allow¬ 
ance  for  pigs  of  their  age?  j.  c.  ,T. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  describe  the  symptoms  so 
we  cannot  give  confident  opinion,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  pigs  have  rickets  from 
incomplete  nutrition.  Allow  them  free 
range.  Allow  them  to  root  for  whole  oats 
and  a  little  shelled  corn  on  a  big  shed 
floor  covered  with  litter.  Feed  slop  of 
wheat  middlings,  a  little  cornmeal  and  10 
per  cent,  of  digester  tankage,  fed  fresh. 
If  constipation  persists  add  raw  linseed 
oil  to  the  slop  until  the  bowels  are  regu¬ 
lated.  Alfalfa  liny  would  be  good  for 
these  pigs.  Also  allow  free  access  to 
slaked  lime,  wood  charcoal  and  wood 
ashes.  A.  s.  A. 


FROM  PRODUCER  to  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVEK,  MIXKI)  &  ALFALFA 

HAY,  STRAW  and  GRAIN 

Graded  and  Inspected.  PATRONS’  CO-OPKRA  rivk 
ASS'N  OF  CAYUGA  CO„  Inc.dO  North  St.»  Auburn, N.Y« 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  rr 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
tlm  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  afjpear  In  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturBra”  .  nnonneements  not  admitted 
hero.  Poultry,  Iifigs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  uuuer  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — Second  cutting.  IV  V  WILD  AL¬ 
FALFA  FARM,  Cam Lllus.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  L1AY.  $16  per  ton,  F.  O.  B,  Merit  an- 
iesburg,  O.  First  quality.  II.  C.  ROGERS, 
Mechanlcsburg.  O. 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single,  sober,  hustling  man 
to  do  general  farm  work.  OSCAR  CHERING- 
TON,  Catuwisaa,  Fa.  Route  2. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  with  n  practical 
experience  of  twenty-IKe  years  in  management 
of  stock  and  general  farming,  wishes  position. 
Practical  In  all  details.  Best  of  references, 
sober,  honest.  If  you  want  a  man  who  knows 
how,  write.  State  wages  you  will  pay.  JlOX 
189,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  country  milk  route. 

Must  understand  care  of  team,  BOX  497, 
Monroe.  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  I’OULTRYMAN.  single,  wants 
position  on  private  place  or  care  taker  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate.  Best  reference.  Address  W. 
A.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  care  Geo.  Wolf. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  dairyman,  married,  no 
children.  A  1  butter  maker;  best  reference; 
no  housework.  BOX  141,  Garrisou.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
young  married  man.  Small  family;  first  class 
references.  BOX  186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  FARMER,  life  experience  in  the 
growing  of  vegetables,  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  nn 
large  scale,  open  for  engagement  after  March 
1st.  For  the  last,  three  years  managing  farmer 
of  large  Orange  Po.  niiicklaud  farm  with  onions, 
celery,  lettuce,  etc.,  as  tile  principal  crops.  Un- 
derwtaudfe  the  marketing  end  ns  well  as  the 
raising  and  taking  care  of  tho  crop  and  to  han¬ 
dle  large  number  of  men  to  best  advantage; 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  farming.  Only 
business  proposition  considered.  Age  85.  mar¬ 
ried.  email  family;  sober,  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  Best  of  references.  Address  BOX  190, 
care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  girls  for  general  work  in 
family  of  four.  Experience  not  necessary,  but 
must  be  willing  to  learn.  Wages  increased  with 
experience,  BOX  497,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  expert  poultryman,  15 
years’  experience;  breeding  incubators  and 
originator  of  The  Famous  213  egg  strain  of 
White  Wyandottes,  has  trade  all  over  United 
States.  Write  R.  L.  IIIGBY,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  with  practicable  busi¬ 
ness,  certified  and  refrigerating  plant  expe¬ 
riences.  desires  position  as  bottling  room  fore¬ 
man.  Handy  With  tools;  references.  Address 
BOX  191.  care  Rural  Now-Yorkpr. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  modern 
farm  by  American:  ten  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  farming,  agricultural  college 
graduate;  familiar  with  the  breeding  and  c aye 
of  pure-bred  cattle.  BOX  187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULTRYMAN,  twenty- 
live  years*  experience,  desires  position  lo  build 
and  manage  plant.  Salary  expected'.  Married. 
No  children.  Excellent  references.  Address 
BOX  194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
on  an  up-to-date  estate  by  a  middle-aged 
American  farmer;  married,  no  children.  With 
natural  ability  and  wide  experience  in  general 
progressive  farming,  also  practical  poultryman. 
BOX  192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man,  muse  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  practical,  reliable,  to  take  charge 
of  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  under  superintendent; 
wages  $30  a  month  with  board.  Also  single 
man  as  farm  teamster  for  8  months;  wages  $25 
per  month  with  board.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mansion  Farms,  Fox  burg,  Toium. 


WANTED — Good ,  reliable  teamster,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  temperate;  state  wages  wanted.  TRIPLE 
SPRINGS  FARM,  Pittston,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple ;  man  for  farm  work  and  dry 
hand  milking.  Wife  for  general  housework. 
No  furniture  needed.  BOX  497,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent  young  farmer,  married. 

small  family,  temperate,  good  worker,  to  work 
farm  near  Pleasant  Grove,  Morris  Co..  N.  .T.. 
under  direction  of  owner;  references  required; 
state  wages  expected1.  C.  A.  BUTTRICK,  1239 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


80,000  Toils  If Igli-cta**,  Ofllrlul-iim port.it,  (pinllfy-ruavtintcd 


Co-operative  HK-oKlution.  JUmPeri  sit  tiny  |  rodueeM.  Direct  to 
consumer — no  Apecnlstors.  Prices  lower  llntti  do/ilora. 
Alfalfa  Timothy —Clover—  Mixed  Hay — Straw 
Every  bale  graded  and  guaranteed  with  Ass'ii  Brand. 
Isuge  membership  allows  prompt  shint wants,  onv  kind — 
any  quantity.  Member  has  World's  Gobi  Modal  of 
Paiuuna-J’aeillo  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’  ASS  N,  Inc. 
i-13  Coal  Exchange  Bldg.  ::  ::  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Wo  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with,  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phi  I  an  Ml  Top¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers  Exchange 


HONEY — We  will  ship  you  one  case  containing 
24  urU’-ponnd  boxes  of  fancy  light  clover 
honey  for  $3.60.  DEPT.  FOODS  &  MARKETS, 
204  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  srGAlt  and  Syrup  place 
order  with  C.  .T.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED-  An  unmarried  woman  to  do  general 
housework,  4  ii(fti!t.i;  all  conveniences;  good 
home  and  S18  per  month.  Address  A.  C.,  Ber¬ 
keley  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Young,  unmarried  man  for  poultry 
farm;  desire  interested  and  willing  worker: 
possibility  of  partnership.  BOX  201,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker, 


HANDY  MAN,  competent  carpenter,  married, 
wants  position  on  gentb-uinu’s  estate;  can  do 
wagon  repairing,  painting,  glazing,  has  tools. 
Address  BOX  2(10,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  industrious  farmer,  April. 
ISAAC  HISSMII.LKR,  Wind  Gap,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  second  gardener,  single,  under¬ 
standing  greenhouse  boilers;  wages  $50  per 
month  and  find'  himself.  Mail  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences  9  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  City.  If  sat¬ 
isfactory  will  give  interview,  or  call  there,  9.30 
any  morning. 


WANTED — By  April  1st,  in  New  York  State, 
married  Scutch  couple.  Man,  general  working 
farmer-manager  for  two  hundred'  acre  farm  with 
poultry  and  15  head  of  cattle.  Wife  must  be 
expert  butter  maker  and  willing  help  cure 
for  Oil  i  eke  i  is.  Products  are  for  family,  not 
commercial  use.  Fine  house,  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Finest  references  must  lie  furnished. 
BOX  188.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Man  of  experience  on  first-class  gen¬ 
eral  farm  (preferably  single);  steady  position 
with  opportunities  ahead  for  man  that  will 
make  good".  Give  full  information  and  wages. 
BOX  158,  Canaan,  Conn, 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  to  assist  on  fruit 
farm  in  Central  New  York.  Permanent  place 
and  advancement  for  right  party.  BOX  195, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  or  boy  for  farm  work, 
also  girl  for  housework:  man  and  wife  without 
children  preferred.  Permanent  position  for  right 
party;  give  age.  experience  and  wages. 
CHARLES  COLEGROVE,  Curry.  Pa. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  life  experience 
in  all  branches  of  up-to-date  farming;  efficient 
In  handling  men  with  results;  references.  BOX 
199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  or  General  Farm  Manager  (estate  or 
commercial)  tseqks  position.  Slate  salary,  acre¬ 
age,  stock  crops.  Long  Island  preferred.  BOX 
198,  care  R.  N.-Y’, 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  college  trained; 

wishes  position  on  poultry  farm:  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  superintendent 
on  gentleman's  farm;  understands  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  cattle,  poultry  and  general  farming;  no 
alcohol;  married;  three  small  children;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  153,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-  seeks  position  as 
farm  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
stock,  crops,  fruit  raising,  machinery,  etc.  Can 
handle  any  farming  proposition  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner;  am  married,  strictly  sober,  practi¬ 
cal,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler;  state  particulars 
and  salary  paid  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  19G, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  American.  40,  one  child,  life  expe¬ 
rience  in  farming  and  all  its  brandies,  covering 
both  dairy  and’  poultry  husbandry;  will  be  at 
liberty  on  or  before  April  1st.  BOX  197,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  working  farm  man¬ 
ager.  American,  age  45,  small  family.  Twenty 
years'  practical  experience  in  farming,  dairying, 
cattle,  horses,  poultry,  swine,  gas  engines,  etc. 
Open  for  engagement  on  nr  before  A p ri  1  1st. 
Please  state  full  particulars  and  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  ELM  FARM,  Brandon,  YE,  Route  1. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  N.  5'.  state  farm,  with  or 
without  stock  and  implements.  BOX  151,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  with  5  room  house,  two 
miles  from  thrifty  town,  cheap,  SILAS  SPAR¬ 
KLIN'.  Federalsburg,  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent,  small  farm.  5  acres  or  more 
within  40  miles  of  New  York  City.  Give  full 
particulars.  T.  LANG,  Passyilie,  New  York. 


75  ACRES  rich  land'  for  sale,  10  minutes  to  sta¬ 
tion;  one  hour  to  New  York.  JOHN  S. 
HOLMES,  Key  port,  It.  1>„  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE  cheap  for  cash,  fruit  and  dairy  fa  m, 
90  aeves;  very  pleasant  location,  near  village 
on  state  road.  WILLIAM  HAYWARD,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT — Option  to  purchase,  one  hundred 
acre  farm  Dutchess  Co.,  fertile  soil,  running 
water,  comfortable  buildings,  near  town,  photo¬ 
graph  and  particulars.  Address  U.  T.,  2619 
Bedford  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  Farm  For  Sale— Fine 
buildings,  cattle,  implements,  limber.  "OWN¬ 
ER,"  Delancey,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  tin-  best  farms  In  Spencer, 
N.  Y’.,  138  acres,  good  buildings,  good  fences, 
well  watered:  correspondence  solicited,  OTIS 
SABIN,  Spencer,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Commuter's  poultry  farm  in  North 
Caldwell,  N.  J.  6>j  acres,  seven-room  house, 
barn,  two  chicken  houses,  fruit,  etc.  Address 
BON  193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STOCK.  CROPS.  Implements:  Commuting  dis¬ 
tance;  45  acres;  8-room  house,  bank  barn;  2 
horses,  S  cows,  3  heifers,  150  eliickons  and 
ducks.  For  particulars,  REED  NASH,  I’ipers- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


WANTED — Improved  farm  about  180  acres  with¬ 
in  100  miles  New  York,  on  State  road',  near 
town;  free  from  rock.  Details  and  price  first 
letter.  W.  R.  PENXOYEU,  Brandy,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  235  acres  best  of  land,  35 
acres  wood,  keeping  42  bead  of  stock;  nice 
set  of  buildings,  spring  water  running  to  them; 
!Vi  mile  to  center  of  town,  all  business,  schools 
of  all  grades,  electric  and  steam  cars.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  price  and  picture,  N.  POWERS,  War¬ 
ren.  Mass. 


MUESER  FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — Due  to  the 
death  of  the  well  known  fruit  grower,  E.  O. 
Mueser,  of  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  investment  In  a  fruit  fnrm  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  The  farm  In  question  comprises 
125  acres,  of  which  35  are  orchard  laud  in 
young  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees  In  the  very 
prime  of  condition.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
spacious,  well  built  house  of  12  rooms  with 
barns,  parkiug  shed  and  buildings  In  excellent 
repair.  The  farm  is  located  one  mile  north  of 
tlie  Salt  Point  shipping  station.  Communica¬ 
tions  will  be  received  by  MRS.  E.  O.  MUESER, 
Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  purchase, 
poultry  farm  with  buildings;  capacity  1,500 
layers;  about  20  acres.  BOX  34,  Meadowhrook, 

n.  y. 


FRP1T  and  Grain  farm  64  acres,  800  bearing 
fruit  trees,  near  railroad;  Hudson  river  vil¬ 
lage;  house  8  rooms,  cuw  barn,  horse  barn,  car¬ 
riage  bouse,  chicken  and  pig  house;  extra  barn. 
Price.  $4,800:  small  amount  down.  R.  LIVING¬ 
STON,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE — 232  acres.  60  acres  Alfalfa.  100 
muck.  40  timber:  excellent  soil,  comfortable 
buildings;  large  railroad  village;  one-half  mile, 
$55  per  acre.  BOX  570,  Syracuse,  N.  YT. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  coiiutry  home,  130  acres; 

house  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  barns, 
shed's,  orchard.  ROBERT  LINKE,  Barnard, 
Vermont. 


FOR  SAFE — 160  acres  orange  land  by  OWNER, 
707  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


122  A i.' RE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York,  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVKXBURGH.  llunnsville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.F  -Well  equipped  poultry  farm.  Cape 
Pod,  JOHN  E.  HANDY,  513  Second  National 
Bldg,,  Akron.  Ohio. 


FDR  SALE— Brick  plant,  good  running  condi¬ 
tion ;  am  making  20.000  daily,  Good  market 
for  output.  New  dwelling,  ait  modern  conven¬ 
iences:  40  acres  laud.  For  particulars  write 
LOUIS  LARSON,  Suffolk,  Ya. 


NEARBY  TRUCK  FARM  -Easy  drive  p,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  ,T.  market:  sixteen  acres;  no  huild- 
ings;  $3,000,  half  cash.  BOX  161,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


45  ACRES  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm,  Nantucket, 
Mass..  2  miles  town.  Excellent  market.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Milk  12  cents  quart.  Price 
$7,500.  Address  CABOT,  Wood  bridge.  Conn. 
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jPjja  1 j-i -■  i  OC  p OYlf  c  we  ma^  one  packet  each  of  the 
r  CJi  £d%J  x^CilLS  following  famous  Fordhook  Vege- 

m&0  tables  which  are  unequalled  in  their  class.  No  other  small  collec¬ 
tion  would  quite  so  completely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average 
garden.”  These  are  tested  and  proved  Burpee  Specialties  that  have 

criven  the  utmost  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

&  . : .  1  ■ 

Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  Burpee’s  Earliest  Way  ahead  Lettuce- 

The  Corri  of  Gold;  the  earliest  and  best  first-.  The  name  “Wayahead”  was  suggested  by 
early  corn  in  existence.  First  named  and  in-  one  of  our  customers  as  aptly  descriptive 


trod uced  exclusively  by  us  arid  has  now 
become  the  most  popular  of  all  extra-earlies. 
TV'  It  is  the  richest  in  flavor.  The  ears  are  from 
.  \  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  size  is  fully  made  up  in  productiveness 
1  and  quality.  The  stalks  can  be  grown  closely 
together  in  rows  and  in  good  soil  will  produce 
V  two  and  three  fine  ears  to  a  stalk.  >  . 

Burpee’s  Earliest  Black-Red  Ball  Beet 
t  V  Remarkable  for  its  regular  form,  deeply  colored 
flesh  and  fine  sweet  flavor.'  The  upright  leaves 
1  are  of  a  rich  purplish  color.  The  globe-shaped 
kiy  roots  develop  quickly;  smooth  and  free  from 
any  woody  fibre.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  'of 
an  unusually  deep  rich  red;  this  intensity  of 
'  color  is  retained  when  cooked. 


troduced  exclusively  by  us  and  has  now  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  early-heading 
Tt  become  the  most  popular  of  all  extra-earlies.  varieties.  One  of  the  surest  headers,  and 

KS&  I«  »  »•>«  richest  ,lavor\  ri!u  «“*  ar1  frnin  of  finest  quality  throughout  a  long  season. 

L i \  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  but  what  it 

>  Wi  ml  Vi  lacks  in  size  is  fully  made  up  in  producti.venctt  Chalk-S  Early  Jewel  Tomato- The  earliest 
h  V«'f  a"d  q,"aiily-  Tbc  «a!ks  can  be  grown  closely  ,irsl.c|ass  tomalo  for  the  family  garden; 

MB’ '  €  ,0Kell'c;  “7,  a"dln  7"  1  bright  scarlet  ft', .its  that  are  smoothly  round, 

\/jfc  \  Burpee’s  Earliest  Black-Red  Ball  Beet-'.  vcry  deeP’  ‘ohd.“?d  mca,y 

f  M'k  \  Remarkable  for  its  regular  form,  deeply  colored  Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima  Bean— The 

■  Kv  •  @  flesh  and  fine  sweel  flavor.  1  he  upright  leaves  ,  , 

bn  aim  m  i  ill  i  .  pods  measure  five  to  six  inches  long  by  one 

KBr  "1  h  are  o  a  rich  purplish  color.  1  he  globe-shaped  1  .  •  :  .  ,  •  i  t?  i 

■  J '  '  r  I  -ii  and  one-quarter  inches  wide.  Fven  when 

6f  *  roots  develop  quickly;  smooth  and  free  from  t  ...  .  , 

,  any  woody  fibre.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  'of  of  full  size .  the  enormous  beans  are  of  the 
an  unusually  deep  rich  red;  this  intensity  of  .  ijhost  luscious  flavor;  they  are  thin  skinned 
*  color  is  retained  when  cooked.  rind  truly  delicious. 

JP  buys  all  of  the  above  five  of  the  finest  Fordhook  Vegetables,  which  purchased  separately 

would  cost  50c.  Five  collections  mailed  for  $1.00,  apd  mailed  t^ijyfc  separate  addresses  if  so 
ordered.  In  each  collection  we  enclose  free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  .booklet 'on  “The  Food  Value  of  Fresh 
Vegetables,”  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  world-wide  authority  arid-  illustrated  with  thumb-nail  caricatures. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies 

we  shall  include  with  each  collection  a  regular  10c  packet  of  our  Fordhook 
Favorite  Asters,  embracing  all  of  the  choicest  double  American  varieties. 

Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Burpee’s  Annual 

^0. “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog”  for  1916 

It  tell?  the  plain  truth  about  the  best  seeds,  as 
/yi  iy  proved  at  our  famous  Kordhcjok  Farms,  the  largest  p  rr  i  ; 

An  W  trial  grounds  in  America.  .Several  novelties  of  Annual 

Jf  umisual  importance  are  pier  .nted  which  cannot  *,¥5^  jf  — /  — -jg 

/j&  /  be  obtained  daewherc.  .The front  cover  illustrates,  •  a  XWjtmg  vio  l 

/  "1  .UCfcard  ’wm'brina  ]'  .  f 

/  please  motion  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  ,  ,  ,  V/  AT*^ 

Of  unu seal  interest  ore  two  special  souvenirs  prepared  by  two  of  the  - J 

women  workers  in  America  both  of  which  are  free  to  cur 
customers  in  celebration  of  our  Fortieth  Anniversary.  ||t^ 


Annual 
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W  Arict  Burnt  a.  Co 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Three  Generations  of  Hereford  Cattle 


PAIGE 

^5he Standard  of  Value  and  Quah (/ 

The  Best  Quality  is  the 

Best  Economy 


The  price  of  the  seven -passenger  Fairfield  “Six-46” 
is  $1295. 

We  decided  upon  that  price  simply  because  we  found 
it  was  Die  lowest  possible  price  for  which  we  can 
manufacture,  soil  and  guarantee  genuine  Paige 
Quality  in  a  seven-passenger  six-cylinder  car. 
That,  .you  know,  is  Supreme  and  Unchallenged 
Quality. 

Because  $1295  is  the  lowest  possible  price  for  which 
we  can  manufacture  and  sell  a  car  of  the  beautv, 
sturdiness,  luxurious  comfort  and  elegant  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Fairfield  “Six-46" — a  car  of  such  tre¬ 
mendous  POWER,  flexibility  and  unfailing  will¬ 
ingness  to  “go  through"  any  road  conditions  tra¬ 
versable  by  a  motor  car: 

Because  $1295  is  the  lowest  possible  price  for  which 
we  can  sell  such  a  nationally  endorsed  car  with 

c 

Paige  Prestige,  Paige  National  Confidence  and 
the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  behind  it. 

That  price — $1295 — represents,  we  believe,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  luxury,  service,  safetv  and  economy  in  a 
seven-passenger  Six. 

What  applies  to  the  Fairfield  also  applies  to  the  five- 
passenger  Fleetwood  “Six-38”  ($1050). 

We  don’t  Guess  that  Paige  Cars  will  “Stand  Up.” 
WE  KNOW  IT.  And  the  American  people 
KNOW  it. 


We  will  not  consent  to  risk  Paige  reputation  by  try¬ 
ing  any  radical  and  purely  experimental  theories 
in  Paige  cars.  We  insist  that  a  season’s  driving 
is  the  proof  that  any  engineering  innovation  is 
practical. 

Paige  Cars  are  modern  to  the  minute,  but  every 
Paige  Feature  has  been  proved  scientifically 
sound. 

Paige  Cars  are  produced  by  EVOLUTION- — not 
REVOLUTION. 

Do  you  believe  an  experimental  motor  car  is  a  sound 
investment? 

One  more  point  as  to  Paige  prices — $1295  for  the 
Fairfield  and  $1050  for  the  Fleetwood.  Look 
farther  than  the  purchase  price  when  you  buy 
your  motor  car.  Look  ahead  and  figure  what 
your  operating  cost  and  your  repair  bills  will  be. 

Look  ahead  and  figure  what  your  car  will  be  worth  at 
the  end  of  a  year’s  driving.  Look  around  you 
and  see  how  many  of  your  friends  began  by  buy¬ 
ing  cheaper  cars  and  now  realize  that  only  Qual¬ 
ity  is  real  economy. 

For  your  own  protection — a  Paige. 

Seven-Passenger  Fairfield  “Six-46” — $1295. 

Five-Passenger  Fleetwood  “Six-38” — $1 050. 


N.  B.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  increased  enormously.  Hozv  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  Paige  Prices  so  lozv  we  cannot  prophesy.  Further,  the  demand  for  Paige  cars  is  already 
overwhelming.  For  your  own  protection  we  urge  you  to  order  NOW. 


\><. 
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Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

3  221  McKinstry  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Motor  Wagons  for  Mass.  Gardeners 

The  Service  Around  Boston 
USTOM  SERVICE. — No  longer  than  three  or 
four  years  ago  a  motor  truck  loaded  with  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruit  was  a  rare  sight  in  the  Boston  market 
section.  Now  they  are  so  common  as  to  attract  no 
special  notice.  They  come  in  daily  from  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  bring  all  kinds  of  produce.  The  most 
common  plan  is  the  custom  service;  a  truck  owner, 
looking  for  business  brings  in  the  produce  at  so 
much  per  barrel  or  box;  usually  about,  one-half  cent 
per  bushel  box  per  mile.  The  farmer  helps  load  the 
stuff  and  the  receiver  helps  unload.  The  advantages 
are  prompt  and  safe  delivery  with  no  extra  hand¬ 
ling.  The  boxes  may  he  tilled  heaping  full  and  need 
not  he  slatted  at  top.  The  driver,  too.  may  act  as 
collector,  or  even  as  salesman,  bringing  hack  the 
check  for  the  goods  and  also  the  empty  boxes.  In¬ 
stead  of  an  all-night  trip  with  a  horse-killing  load, 
and  a  tedious  return  trip,  the  present  program  is 
to  collect  the  load  in  the  morning,  load  it,  spend  two 
hours,  more  or  less,  on  the  road,  depending  on  dis¬ 
tance  and  speed,  off  with  the  load  and  spin  hack 
home  to  dinner  with  money  in  the  pocket  and  the 
empties  ready  for  next  trip,  which  may  be  taken 
the  same  day  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

LOADING  AND 
HANDLING;.— For  load¬ 
ing  boxes,  when  heap¬ 
ing  full,  a  rack  is  used 
between  each  tier,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the 
upper  tiers  is  kept  off 
the  contents.  One  hun¬ 
dred  boxes  is  a  common 
load,  and  is  enough  for 
a  three-ton  truck.  Many 
loads  of  50  to  RO  boxes 
are  seen  on  small 
trucks.  The  truck  de¬ 
livery  system  is  liked 
by  many  dealers,  who 
do  not  hesitate  Id  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  the  com- 
imr  method  for  short- 
haul  delivery  of  all  per 
ishnMe  produce.  It  is 
good  business  for  the 
truckman  in  the  busy 
season:  perhaps  $15  for 
100  boxes  25  t«>  30  miles, 
and  very  likely  a  re¬ 
turn  haul  of  grain  or 
groceries  for  the  local 
dealer.  The  producer  is 
well  pleased,  too.  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  pack¬ 
ing  for  freight  ship¬ 
ment.  no  hauling  to  the 
stations,  no  broken 
packages  nor  stolen  fruit,  no  miscellaneous  charges 
:it  the  other  end,  and  no  delay  about  the  returns. 
The  past  season,  many  thousand  bushels  of  apples 
were  trucked  into  Boston  from  50  miles  or  less. 
Regular  or  occasional  trips  are  made  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  nearby  farming  towns.  Some  of  the  stuff 
is  sold  in  advance  through  agents  by  telephone. 
Other  loads  are  sold  on  commission  or  from  store 
to  store. 

COMPETING  WITH  NEARBY  FARMS.— Hun¬ 

dreds  of  the  larger  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
own  trucks  of  their  own.  The  advantage  is  great¬ 
est  to  those  who  live  15  to  35  miles  away.  The 
truck  enables  them  to  compete  with  nearby  gar¬ 

deners  in  respect  to  quick,  direct  delivery  in  fresh 
condition.  In  fact  the  coming  of  the  truck  seems 
likely  to  push  the  gardening  sections  farther  into 
the  country;  all  the  more  so.  because  much  of  the 
old  market  garden  land  is  being  used  for  house- 
lots  in  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  CSE.— As  yet.  most 
of  the  trucks  are  used  in  wholesale  delivery,  but  now 
and  then  a  farmer,  gardener  or  peddler  is  using  a 
small  truck  for  house  to  house  delivery.  Said  one 
such  farmer  peddler:  “I  raise  fruit,  vegetables,  ber¬ 
ries.  eggs  and  butter.  I  spend  only  a  third  as  much 
time  on  the  road  as  with  a  horse,  and  I  can  peddle 


in  two  towns  instead  of  one.  or  I  can  go  further 
and  reach  a  new  town.  My  produce  keeps  in  good 
condition  and  I  can  hold  trade  better  with  a  motor 
wagon  than  with  a  team.”  Many  of  the  peddling 
wagons  are  light  affairs  made  from  a  second-hand 
automobile.  Others  are  solid  tire,  either  high  or 
low  wheel.  They  are  used  pretty  constantly  except 
when  snow  interferes. 

TRANSPORTIN'  <  i  FANCY  I*.  ERR  IES.— Located 
about  30  miles  from  Boston,  Charles  W.  Mann,  finds 
the  motor  truck  an  important  aid.  Without  it.  he 
says  he  would  not  he  able  to  reach  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  with  his  fancy  strawberries  and  tomatoes.  He 
is  also  able  to  easily  reach  Lawrence  and  nearby 
markets,  and  can  make  two  or  three  trips  a  day, 
if  he  likes,  even  in  hot  weather.  When  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  100  degrees  he  can  send  a  load  to 
market  when  horses  could  not  be  used.  “I  started 
with  an  old  auto  which  would  carry  only  eight  or 
nine  crates  of  berries.  It  was  a  noisy  machine. 
The  trip  to  market  was  three  miles  and  when  the 
wind  was  right  I  could  almost  tell  when  the  man 
started  for  home.  But  the  machine  was  a  success 
in  getting  the  berries  to  market  and  getting  them 
there  quick:  the  load  could  get  to  town  in  live  min¬ 
utes  on  an  emergency.  When  we  found  that  truck¬ 


ing  was  a  success  we  bought  a  one  and  one-half  ton 
machine  and  I  equipped  it  with  a  special  body  6x11 
feet  with  a  cover  and  sides  four  feet  high.  There 
were  doors  all  around  the  body,  so  that  the  fruit 
could  he  reached  from  anywhere.  In  the  bottom 
are  four  sets  of  springs,  t Ho  arrangement  of  which 
could  not  lie  described  without  seeing  the  machine. 
The  berries  or  tomatoes  ride  as  easily  as  a  boat  in 
the  water:  wo  carry  SO  crates  or  1,600  baskets  and 
get  them  to  Boston  in  two  hours,  they  are  ripe  when 
shipped  hut  open  up  as  nicely  as  they  would  in  the 
house.  They  are  all  ready  to  sell  and  do  not  have 
to  he  picked  over." 

QUICK  DELIVERY. — Several  of  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  In  (he  Worcester  district,  too.  use  motor 
trucks  for  taking  produce  to  the  cities.  IT.  A.  Cook, 
a  prominent  gardener  who  has  trucked  vegetables 
between  Worcester  and  Shrewsbury  for  several 
years,  finds  his  one  and  one-half  ton  truck  enables 
l.im  to  get  along  with  two  horses  instead  of  five.  It 
carries  a  large  load  of  dairy  products,  both  field 
crops  and  those  grown  under  glass,  and  two  trips 
a  day  can  he  made  when  required,  or  even  more 
since  the  load  need  he  only  half  an  hour  on  the 
road  from  farm  to  city.  The  truck  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  when  quick  delivery  is  needed  of  such  products 
as  cut  flowers  wanted  in  several  neighboring  towns 


al  the  same  time.  Prompt  delivery  is  so  important 
in  such  cases  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  hire  a 
truck  if  there  were  none  on  the  farm.  The  I  ruck 
is  a  solid  tire  machine,  but  carries  the  load  in  good 
condition  if  not  run  over  is  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
overhauled  each  Winter,  not  being  used  much  when 
the  roads  are  blocked  with  snow.  After  overhaul¬ 
ing,  it  goes  usually  through  the  next  season  without 
much  trouble.  At  first  the  manufacturer  sent  a  man 
to  the  farm  to  overhaul  the  machine,  but  after 
watching  thp  expert  once  or  twice,  Mr.  Cook  and 
his  son  have  since  been  able  to  attend  to  it  them¬ 
selves  ever  since.  Several  others  near  Worcester 
use  trucks  in  the  same  way  for  wholesale  delivery. 
One  gardener.  Wesley  Bates,  peddles  to  consumers 
with  the  aid  of  an  auto,  it  is  one  of  the  popular 
makes  with  hollow  tires;  a  touring  car  fitted  with 
delivery  body.  He  has  been  using  it  two  years  and 
is  well  pleased  with  the  results.  g.  b.  f. 


Growing  Prize-Winning  Fruit 

ORK  REQUIRED. — The  raising  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  fruit  in  Western  New  York  is  not  really 
such  a  difficult  proposition  as  one  might  think.  It 
is  the  home  of  line  fruit  and  I  believe  that  is  half 

the  battle.  The  rest  is 
easy.  It  simply  con¬ 
sists  of  spraying,  dust- 
tt’im- 
fertiliz- 
other 
about 

365  days  of  the  year. 
This  being  leap  year  we 
expect  to  put  in  366. 
We  are  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prize  -  winning 
fruit,  although  we  are 
pleased  when  we  do.  but 
we,  like  all  the  rest,  are 
after  a  living  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  if  we  can  get 
it.  and.  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  with  us  is  how 
many  dollars  we  can 
make  our  orchards  pay, 
a  n  d  not  how  many 
prizes  we  can  take.  In 
discussing  the  problem 
from  tin1  prize-winning 
standpoint  I  do  not  wish 
to  he  misunderstood. 
The  method  I  would 
pursue  in  raising  prize- 
winning  fruit,  and  what 
we  actually  do — being 
governed  by  the  dollar 
question — my  neighbors 
may  notice  are  not  al¬ 
ways  in  exact  accord. 

QUALITY  NEEDED.— The  requisites  of  prize- 

whining  fruit  are:  Size,  color,  form,  quality,  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  of  course  uniformity. 
This  last  qualification  probably  wins  or  loses  more 
prizes  than  all  the  rest  and  the  fruit  is  not  to  blame. 
It  all  lies  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  selecting  the  fruit 
and  the  care  and  thoroughness  he  uses  on  the  job. 
Given  a  thorough  man  with  good  eyes,  what  about 
the  apple?  Of  the  above  mentioned  requisites, 

form  and  quality  we  come  naturally  by.  That  we 
have  Western  New  York  to  thank  for.  Size,  color 
and  freedom  from  disease  we  have  to  fight  for. 

TREES  AND  THEIR  CARE.— We  would  prefer 
young  trees,  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  hut  if 
we  didn't  have  them  we  would  try  to  duplicate  con¬ 
ditions  on  old  trees,  by  giving  them  plenty  of  air 
and  light,  by  a  thorough  trimming  and  not  allowing 
them  to  overbear.  If  overloaded,  thin,  and  for 
prize-winners,  thin  thoroughly  and  early.  Do  not 
look  for  prize-winners  on  a  tree  with  a  light  crop, 
however,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  o\  er-size  and  not 
true  to  form.  Our  next  concern  would  he  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture,  and  we  do  this  by  getting  on  the 
land  as  soon  as  it  is  in  condition  to  work  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  up  throughout  the  season.  Stir  the  ground 
about  once  a  week  until  about  July  loth,  then  get 
in  a  cover  crop.  The  date  will  vary  but  sow  as 


ing,  cultivating, 
ming,  thinning, 
ing  and  a  few 
“ings”  for  only 


A  Hedge  of  Sweet  Peas.  Fig.  143 
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near  that  date  as  possible  whenever  the  ground  is 
in  a  condition  that  will  sprout  the  seed.  The  most 
common  mistake  of  farmers  is  in  lotting  their  or¬ 
chards  wait  until  the  other  Spring  work  is  done. 
Don't  do  it.  You  can’t  hold  your  moisture  if  you 
let  your  land  get  dried  out  before  you  start  to  work. 
Tackle  the  orchard  job  when  the  ground  is  just 
right  and  let  other  work  wait.  It  will  pay  you. 

FERTILIZER. — The  only  fertilizer  we  use  is  sta¬ 
ble  manure  and  this  we  spread  all  over  the  ground 
— not  just  around  the  trees — once  in  two  or  three 
years,  two  if  possible,  and  all  we  can  possibly  spare. 
I  never  saw  an  orchard  hurt  by  too  much  manure. 
This  applies  to  old  orchards.  If  young  orchards  are 
well  cultivated  and  growing  well,  they  need  very 
little  fertilizer. 

FIGHTING  DISEASE.— We  now  come  to  the  last 
requisite,  freedom  from  disease.  If  your  trees  are 
properly  trimmed  so  that  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight 
get  to  the  fruit,  follow  the  spray  schedule  and  be 
thorough ;  above  all,  make  the  calyx  spray  or  dust 
a  doubly  thorough  job.  Many  orchardists  think 
that  this  most  important  spray  is  the  only  one  that 
pays  commercially,  but,  for  prize-winners,  don’t  miss 
any  of  them.  We  dusted  last  year  and  shall  the 
coming  season.  I  feel  that  our  results  were  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  spray,  and  it  is  a 
big  labor  saver  as  well,  just  when  men  and  teams 
are  needed  most. 

THOROUGHNESS. — Let  me  emphasize  again  the 
necessity  of  being  thorough,  in  every  operation  and 
then  after  you  have  done  all  this  and  raised  the 
finest  fruit  you  can.  the  really  difficult,  the  really 
fine  job  remains — the  selection  of  the  specimens. 
Take  all  the  time  you  think  you  can  afford  to  spend, 
and  then  take  twice  as  much  more.  You  will  even 
llien  probably  fail  to  win  a  prize  at  your  first  ex¬ 
hibit, -but  you  will  learn  more  about  premium  fruit 
than  you  have  learned  in  all  your  life  before,  when 
you  study  the  fruit  that  won  from  you,  and  find 
out  why  you  lost.  Don't  get  discouraged.  Try  it 
again.  If  you  are  any  good  you  will  probably  win 
something  the  next  time.  o.  e.  snyder. 

Orleans  C'o.,  N.  Y. 

Shall  We  Pit  the  Manure  ? 

Wo  have  a  manure  pit  for  our  cow  barn  and  ono  for 
our  horse  barn;  have  a  herd  of  75  cattle  and  2:1  horses. 
IIow  much  of  the  good  of  our  manure  do  we  lose  by 
spreading  it  on  our  side  hills  as  we  take  it  from  the 
barns,  when  there  is  frost  in  the  ground  and  more  or 
less  snow?  How  much  do  we  lose  on  level  bottom  land? 
The  objection  to  holding  it  in  the  pits  is  that  it  makes 
that  much  more  work  in  the  Spring,  when  everything 
is  in  a  rush.  J-  F- 

Vermont. 

NY  answer,  to  this  question  is  more  or  less  of  a 
guess,  as  conditions  vary  greatly.  On  steep 
or  rolling  land  where  at  times  a  sheet  of  water  runs 
down  there  would  he  some  loss  from  spreading  the 
manure  daily.  II  would  also  depend  on  whether  the 
manure  was  spread  upon  thick  sod,  a  new  seeding, 
or  open  ground.  Taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  rolling  country  we  should  estimate  this 
loss  at  about  15%  of  the  value  of  the  manure.  On 
level  land  in  sod  where  water  does  not  stand  or 
flow  the  loss  would  probably  he  not  over  5%.  These, 
however,  are  guesses,  and  it  is  doubtful  it  anyone 
could  give  accurate  figures  covering  the  matter. 
Whether  if  pays  to  put  the  manure  into  a  pit  and 
hold  it  there  until  Spring  comes  down  depends  on  the 
value  of  time.  In  the  North  with  our  short  season 
for  preparing  the  land,  time  is  of  great  value  on  the 
farm,  and  if  the  manure  is  out  of  the  way  a  farmer 
can  prepare  more  land  and  prepare  it  better  for 
seeding  than  he  ever  can  if  he  were  obliged  to  stop 
when  the  season  opens  to  haul  out  the  manure.  We 
figure  it  upon  that  basis,  and  generally  it  pays  to 
get  the  manure  out  promptly  when  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  it. 

One  thing  is  sure,  however,  that  mauure  never 
contains  more  plant  food  and  is  never  better  than 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  stable-  There  is  always 
more  or  less  loss  of  plant  food,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  it  may  he  kept  in  the  yard  or  pit,  and  the 
quicker  it  is  put  on  the  ground,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  more  you  are  likely  to  get  out  of  it.  The 
advantage  of  putting  it  into  the  pit  is  the  fact  that 
more  of  the  liquids  will  be  saved  in  this  way.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  manure  is  finer  and  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  spreading  when  it  comes  out  of  the  pit. 
It  is  therefore  a  question  of  time.  On  the  average 
farm,  where  there  are  only  two  teams  or  three 
horses,  and  the  season  is  shorter,  it  would  be  better 
economy,  if  possible,  to  haul  the  manure  out  during 
the  Winter,  and  have  the  job  done.  In  that  event, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit.  work  at  plowing  and 
feeding  may  lie  begun  at  once,  while  if  the  manure 
is  put  into  a  pit  it.  is  necessary  to  haul  it  all  out, 
and  tliis  takes  time  away  from  the  necessary  work 
of  putting  the  ground  in  order. 


Effect  of  Lime  on  Potatoes 

A  seemingly  curious  tiling  occurred  with  me  this 
past  season  in  the  matter  of  growing  potatoes,  and  I 
should  be  interested  to  learn  the  cause.  On  an  acre 
of  land,  which  had  been  prepared  for  another  purpose 
and  heavily  limed  with  oystersbell  dust  in  1014,  I 
planted  three-quarters  acre  of  Green  Mountain  and  one- 
quarter  acre  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potatoes.  All  the  seed 
was  treated  with  formaldehyde,  blit  that,  did  ..ot  stop 
the  scab  in  that  patch.  When  I  came  to  dig  the  crop 
I  found  the  scabbiest  lot  of  potatoes  1  ever  saw,  and 
the  men  left  over  half  the  crop  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
up  about  125  bushels,  and  what  1  was  ashamed  to  send 
to  market  I  put  in  the  cellar.  And  now  comes  the  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  performance;  a  liner-flavored,  bet¬ 
ter  Irish  potato  can’t  be  found  in  New  England  than 
that  scabby  lot  I  put  in  my  cellar.  And  although  rot 
was  very  bad  in  this  section  last  Fall  hardly  a  rotten 
potato  was  found  in  the  field,  and  none  in  tile  cellar. 
What’s  the  answer?  A.  A.  YOUNG. 

Connecticut. 

E  give  the  following — some  one  may  present 
a  better  one.  The  scab  disease  is  spread 
through  a  germ.  This  is  found  not  only  on  the  seed 
potatoes,  but  also  in  I  he  soil,  where  it  may  live  and 
thrive  for  some  years.  When  you  soaked  the  seed 
potatoes  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  you  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed  the  germs  on  this  seed,  hut  most 
likely  there  were  other  germs  in  the  soil.  These 
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Connecticut  Potato  Field,  with  Indian  Hearths.  Fig.  144 


germs,  like  tlie  bacteria  on  clover  and  Alfalfa  roots, 
are  most  active  in  an  alkaline  soil.  When  you  made 
that  heavy  use  of  shell  dust  you  evidently  made  the 
soil  sweet,  and  germs  developed  and  spread  rapidly. 
The  tubers  in  the  ground  were  attacked  and  badly 
scabbed.  If  you  had  used  sulphur  on  the  seed  or 
scattered  in  the  bill  or  drill  there  would  have  been 
less  scab  because  the  sulphur  would  have  had  some 
effect  at  producing  an  acid  condition. 

That  answers  the  scab  part  of  the  question.  Aside 
from  its  effect  in  increasing  scab  lime  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  and  improve  the  quality  of  potatoes. 
Pioneers  in  a  wooded  country  often  chop  down  the 
trees  and  burn  the  entire  mass  to  ashes.  Then  with 
a  little  plowing  and  harrowing  they  plant  potatoes 
and  get  a  good  yield  of  the  finest  appearance  and 
quality.  On  our  older  soils,  the  use  of  asfies  in  this 


Colorado  Potato-Cutting  Rack.  Fig.  145 


way  would  produce  a  crop  too  scabby  to  put  on  the 
market.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  pioneer 
farmers  in  Michigan  told  of  doing  this  and  we  had 
samples  of  his  soil  carefully  examined.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  scab  germs  in  it.  Potatoes  had 
not  been  grown  there  before,  and  the  action  of  the 
hot  fire  had  purified  the  soil.  These  things  indicate 
that  lime  might  be,  on  these  clean  soils,  an  aid  to 
the  potato  plant,  hut  just  as  soon  as  the  scab  germs 
work  in,  the  lime  will  cause  great  damage  from  the 
disease.  It  is  also  understood  that  lime  acts  to 
check  or  prevent  rot.  Some  farmers  scatter  lime 
over  potatoes  when  the  crop  is  put  into  storage — • 
as  they  believe  such  treatment  will  prevent  rot 
from  spreading.  We  learn  of  one  farmer  who  pur¬ 
posely  uses  ground  limestone  in  the  hill  or  drill, 
after  soaking  the  seed.  He  thinks  this  checks  both 
rot  and  blight.  We  think  there  is  something  in 
this,  but  the  danger  from  scab  is  so  great  that  we 
would  not  advise  lime  on  potatoes. 

I  am  much  interested  in  what  you  say  of  the  potato 
scab.  Now  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  field 
which  may  interest  you  still  more.  The  acre  piece 
where  I  planted  the  potatoes  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
lot  which  had  been  pastured  for  many  years.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago  L  began  preparing  the  piece  for 


use  in  the  greenhouse.  I  manured  it  fairly  well,  and 
plowed  under  tun  heavy  crops  of  green  manure  each 
year,  and  added  about  500  pounds  oystersbell  dust.  The 
part  at  left  was  stripped  of  six  inches  of  the  top 
soil  about  four  years  ago.  After  stripping  the  top  soil 
I  plowed  the  subsoil  to  plant  rye.  and  in  this  plowing 
I  uncovered  a  dozen  nr  more  cobblestone  hearths,  such 
as  the  Indians  used  to  use.  Some  of  (lie  hearths  bad 
well  preserved  charcoal.  1  know  that  the  Indians  were 
on  that  land  about  100  years  ago.  but  do  not  know 
if  it  was  ever  plowed  till  1  did  it.  On  the  lower  side 
of  the  acre,  proportioned  about  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
Fig.  144.  1  grew  a  few  potatoes  about  four  years  ago. 
After  the  potatoes  green  manuring  crops  were  grown 
the  same  as  on  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  may  be  that 
the  whole  piece  was  inoculated  with  scab  bacteria 
through  the  processes  of  disking,  bushing  and  the  like. 
If  we  could  only  inoculate  our  Alfalfa  fields  as  easily 
what  a  cinch  farming  would  bo! 

The  part  of  your  note,  relating  to  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  counteract  the  effect  of  lime,  suggests  thought 
in  the  matter  of  using  land  plaster  as  was  done  years 
ago.  When  1  was  a  hoy.  practically  before  the  advent 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  farmers  used  to  raise 
bumper  crops  of  fine  potatoes  with  land  plaster  alone 
in  the  drill  after  the  manure  had  been  plowed  under. 
Why  the  use  of  plaster  was  discontinued  I  have  never 
learned,  but  there  was  contained  the  lime  and  the  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  strongly  fixed  compound  which  the  roots  of 
the  potato  might-  have  broken  up  so  as  to  use  the  lime, 
leaving  the  sulphur  in  the  land. 

A  very  interesting  feature,  geologically,  was  the 
depth  location  of  the  old  wigwam  hearths.  They  were 
uniformly  about  seven  inches  below  the  surface,  and 
practically  even  with  the  top  of  the  yellow  subsoil. 
As  near  as  I  can  determine  they  were  in  use  about  150 
years  ago.  The  location  is  such  that  they  were  not 
covered  by  wash,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that  seven 
inches  of  soil  should  form  above  them  in  150  years. 

A.  A.  YOUNG. 

How  (lid  those  Indian  hearths  come  to  be  so  far 
beneath  the  surface,  and  why  are  they  level  with  the 
subsoil?  They  were  evidently  put  originally  at  the 
surface  of  the  top  soil.  Mr.  Young  lias  thought  that 
tlie  grass  growing  and  decaying  all  through  these 
years  may  have  taken  the  humus  out  and  deposited 
it  on  top  as  new  soil,  so  that  what  was  originally 
the  top  soil  is  now  known  as  subsoil.  As  for  land 
plaster,  it  is  now  generally  considered  that  in 
former  years  its  chief  value  in  the  field  was  in 
making  certain  forms  of  potash  available  by  means 
of  a  chemical  action.  It  finally  failed  to  give  profit¬ 
able  results  in  this  way  on  most  soils,  and  was  given 
up  when  chemical  fertilizers  became  common.  It 
would  probably  now  pay  once  more,  since  the  soil 
has  again  stored  up  potash  in  the  form  which  plas¬ 
ter  could  break  up.  Its  use  for  the  past  20  years 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  stables  and  manure 
piles.  Without,  question  some  soils  are  deficient  in 
sulphur,  and  in  such  cases  plaster  would  supply  it. 


Farmers  and  Road  Damage 

I  WOULD  like  the  relations  of  the  farmer  to  roads 
discussed,  that  is.  has  the  individual  farmer  to 
bear  all  the  damage  that  is  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
working  of  the  road  through  liis  lands?  In  blasting 
rock,  stumps,  etc.,  and  throwing  them  outside  the 
road  limits,  should  he  or  the  road  supervisor  be  at 
the  labor  or  expense  of  removing  such  rock,  and 
stumps?  In  estimating  said  damage  what  would 
be  a  correct  basis  for  such  estimation?  I  was  re¬ 
cently  one  of  two  appraisers  in  a  damage  suit  of  this 
kind,  and  we  estimated  the  damage  on  the  amount 
of  labor  which  we  thought  it  would  take  to  remove 
the  blasted  rocks  and  stumps  off  the  plaintiff’s  land. 
The  judge  decided  that  the  damage  should  be  the 
value  of  the  land  before  the  damage  was  done 
minus  the  value  after,  and  the  plaintiff  was  non¬ 
suited  because  on  that  basis  Hie  value  was  less  than 
$50  and  suit  cannot  be  brought  in  our  circuit  court 
where  the  value  is  less  than  $50.  I  would  like  tlie 
opinion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  tliis  question. 

West  Virginia.  f.  t.  hurley'. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  a  fair  basis  for  estimating 
such  damage  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  the  land 
in  the  condition  it  was  before  the  damage  was  done. 
In  one  way  this  would  be  much  like  figuring  the 
value  before  and  after  the  damage  but  tlie  land 
should  be  put  back  where  it  was  before.  It  will 
cost  a  certain  sum  to  do  tin's  and  that  cost  ought 
to  represent  the  damage.  We  should  like  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  from  farmers  on  this  point. 


Now  the  housewife  who  “put  up”  potatoes  in  cheaper 
times  has  her  innings.  The  tubers  were  peeled,  quar¬ 
tered,  “French  fried”  in  fat  and  kept  in  grease  until 
wanted  for  frying. 

We  find  a  number  of  farmers  turning  to  wood  ashes 
as  a  source  of  potash.  We  would  not  try  to  mix  the 
line,  powdery  ashes  with  chemicals  but  broadcast  the 
ashes  alone. 

On  page  454  there  is  a  question  about  rhubarb  leaves 
as  greens  for  poultry.  Some  time  ago  English  gar¬ 
dening  papers  discussed  the  use  of  rhubarb  leaves  as  a 
substitute  lor  spinach,  and  several  correspondents  ad¬ 
vised  care,  owing  to  the  acid  contained,  which  in  some 
cases  caused  serious  digestive  trouble.  Others  found 
the  leaves  agreeable  and  digestible  when  properly 
boiled. 
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Qualities  Needed  in  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  TIT. 

WINTER  STORAGE  AND  CARE  OF  SEED.— 
The  temperature  of  the  storage  cellar  in  Winter 
and  Spring  is  most  important.  When  the  sprouts 
start  much  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  lost  and 
lower  yields  result.  Care  in  holding  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cellar  to  about  .'11  to  8<>  degrees  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  as  late  in  the  Spring  as  .possible  keeps  the 
sprouts  from  starting.  I  use  ice  in  the  cellar  in 
Spring  for  that  purpose,  but  a  regular  cold  storage 
would  be  better.  It  is  well  to  keep  cellar  doors  and 
windows  open  on  cold  nights  in  Spring.  There  is 
some  discussion  whether  the  good 
yields  often  obtained  from  Maine  seed 
come  from  their  long  period  of  cool 
storage  or  from  the  immature  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  much  of  their  crop  is 
dug.  In  Europe  such  seed  is  believed 
to  give  larger  yields  than  that  allowed 
to  ripen  fully.  In  parts  of  the  South 
a  second  crop  is  planted  in  July  for 
seed  purposes,  being  yet  immature 
when  dug.  When  sprouts  have  begun 
to  form  shoveling  the  potatoes  over  to 
break  off  the  sprouts  is  of  some  value 
to  make  their  growth  slower.  This  is 
the  best  time  to  detect  mixtures  of 
varieties  by  the  different  colors  of  the 
sprouts,  blue,  white  and  pink.  One 
variety  is  always  best  for  any  set  of 
conditions,  and  the  others  should  be 
thrown  out  at  this  time.  “Greening” 
seed  potatoes  is  a  regular  practice  in 
Europe,  and  is  of  value  to  save  the 
seed  material  that  would  be  lost  by 
sprouting  in  the  last  week  or  two  be¬ 
fore  planting.  The  seed  should  be 
spread  out.  in  a  sunny  place  not  over 
two  deep  if  possible.  A  barn  floor  is 
best  on  account  of  protection  against 
late  Spring  frosts.  The  sprouts  which 
start  in  this  way  are  stubby  and  short, 
dark  green  or  purple  in  color  and  very 
tough.  Unless  over  half  an  inch  in 
length  most  will  pass  through  a  ma¬ 
chine  planter  without  breaking. 

DISINFECTION  FOR  DISEASES 
CARRIED  ON  SEED.— Disinfection 
is  an  easy  means  of  protecting  against 
injury  by  some  diseases.  Common 
scab  is  easily  guarded  against  by  soak¬ 
ing  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one 
pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water. 

Gonger  treatment  may  injure  the  seed. 

If  the  soil  is  badly  infected  with  scab 
treatment  is  of  no  use.  Sulphur  i; 
generally  of  little  value.  A  solution  o’ 
corrosive  sublimate,  four  ounces  to 
each  30  gallons  of  water,  is  effective 
against  common  seal)  and  also  agains 
rhizoctonia.  The  latter  is  a  disease 
more  dangerous  than  has  generally 
been  known.  While  it  is  present  in 
nearly  all  our  soils  the  great  danger 
is  from  the  little  spots  found  on  many 
potatoes.  These  look  like  dirt,  but  may 
he  told  by  their  sticking  so  tightly  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  wash  them 
off.  After  the  sprout  starts  from  the 
seed,  and  before  it  reaches  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
disease  and  eaten  off  by  little  brown 
cankers.  The  sprout  often  grows  again 
but  makes  a  late  and  weak  plant  which 
makes  a  poor  yield,  often  mainly  of 
culls.  I  use  a  wooden  tank  for  dis¬ 
infection  in  which  six  crates  can  be 
immersed.  This  is  much  easier  than 
soaking  in  barrels,  and  disinfects  the 
crates  as  well.  After  eight  or  10  runs 
of  six  crates  each  I  add  more  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  to  make  up  the  solution  to  full 
strength  again.  Part  of  the  poison  is  carried  off  by 
the  potatoes.  It  must  be  dissolved  in  a  little  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  used  with  great  care,  as  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  swallow;  also  it  must  be  used  in 
wooden  or  earthen  dishes,  as  it  attacks  iron.  After 
soaking  in  either  solution  seed  must  he  dried  soou 
or  it  may  heat.  Cut  seed  will  rot  if  soaked. 

CUTTING-RACK.  —  The  Colorado  cutting-rack 
shown  in  Fig-  145  is  easily  made  by  anyone  at  small 
expense.  If  it  cost  $25  and  was  sold  by  hustling 
farm- machinery  dealers  everybody  would  have  one. 
It  is  a  box  on  legs  with  a  slatted  sloping  bottom  to 
make  the  seed  roll  down  through  an  opening  on  the 
lower  side  to  a  ledge  in  front  of  the  operator.  On  the 
rim  in  front  of  this  ledge  a  large  knife  is  fastened 


with  the  point  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator 
can  pick  up  the  seed  and  cut  it.  by  pulling  against 
the  knife.  The  cut  pieces  fall  into  a  crate  between 
the  feet.  The  knives  are  bolted  on  with  notched 
blocks  of  wood.  A  whetstone  and  can  of  formalin 
solution  to  disinfect  the  knife  when  diseased  seed 
has  u«en  cut  are  essential.  I  find  that  I  can  cut 
seed  twice  as  fast  in  this  way  as  with  a  knife  held 
in  the  uand  and  with  much  less  fatigue.  Both  hands 
are  free  to  handle  the  seed  and  there  is  no  time  or 
energy  lost  in  bending  over  to  pick  up  the  seed,  for 
it  constantly  rolls  down  to  the  hands  through  the 
opening  in  front.  Best  of  all  the  cutting  is  done 
far  better.  The  eyes  are  so  plainly  seen  at  every 
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cut  that  it  is  easy  to  cut  every  piece  in  the  best 
manner  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  every  eye. 

CUTTING  SEED— The  eyes  on  the  seed  ends  of 
most  of  our  present  varieties  are  stronger  than  those 
near  the  stem  ends,  start  quicker  and  give  larger 
yields.  Old  growers  say  that  some  of  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  had  eyes  of  about  equal  value  but  this  is  not 
the  case  now.  Seed  should  he  cut  so  as  to  give  seed 
and  eyes  to  as  many  of  the  pieces  as  possible.  With 
short  and  bloeky  potatoes  this  is  easy,  as  these  can 
be  halved  or  quartered  lengthwise  without  exposing 
much  more  cut  surface  to  drying  out  or  exposure  to 
rot  germs  than  by  cutting  in  other  ways.  Seed  for 
a  potato  planter  has  to  be  cut  chunky  in  shape  to 
work  through  the  machine.  On  that  account  I  often 
cut  tubers  too  large  for  two  and  too  long  to  quarter 


lengthwise  into  three  pieces.  One  cut  is  taken  off 
the  stem  end  and  the  seed  end  halved  through  the 
center  of  the  cluster  of  eyes.  This  gives  two  pieces 
out  of  three  having  the  more  vigorous  seed  end 
eyes.  I  always  give  the  pieces  with  eyes  from  near 
the  stem  end  a  larger  part  of  the  potato  to  make  up 
for  the  slower  start  they  get  from  the  eyes.  Seed 
large  enough  for  four  pieces  I  quarter  lengthwise 
unless  so  long  that  the  pieces  would  be  too  long  for 
the  planter.  If  so  they  have  to  he  cut  lengthwise 
and  then  across  the  center,  making  four  bloeky 
pieces.  Sometimes  such  a  potato  will  cut  into  five 
pieces,  one  across  the  stem  end  and  the  other  four 
quartering  the  remainder  through  the  seed  end.  A 
common  cut  on  large  seed  is  two  stein 
end  pieces  and  four  from  the  seed  end. 

SIZE  OF  SEED. — It  has  been  found 
by  many  trials  that  the  weight  of  the 
seed  piece  has  more  effect  on  the  yield 
than  having  any  particular  number  of 
eyes.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  seed 
increases  the  size  of  the  crop.  So  does 
increasing  the  number  of  hills  per  acre 
by  closer  planting.  On  the  other  hand 
seed  in  May  is  worth  more  per  bushel 
than  potatoes  in  October  and  there  are 
other  risks  and  costs  to  consider. 
Every  grower  must  decide  for  his  own 
conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  markets 
what  are  the  best  distances  for  him  to 
plant  and  the  size  to  cut  his  seed.  Poor 
soil  needs  larger  seed  pieces  than  rich 
for  the  young  plant  must  depend  long¬ 
er  on  the  seed  for  support.  With  a 
good  soil  that  holds  water  well  and 
with  heavy  fertilizer  T  have  found  it 
best  to  plant  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  the  rows  35  inches  apart.  Using 
seed  about  15  bushels  per  acre  this 
means  that  the  seed  pieces  average 
only  about  one  ounce  each.  With  poor 
soil  this  would  not  be  enough  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  start  and  the  crop 
would  suffer.  The  average  amount  of 
seed  per  acre  used  in  this  country  is 
about  11  bushels  per  acre.  In  Europe 
with  high-priced  land,  cheap  seed, 
cheap  labor  and  a  more  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  they  find  it  profitable  to  use  an 
average  of  not  less  than  37  bushels  per 
acre. 

CUTTING  IN  ADVANCE. —The 
question  as  to  whether  seed  should  be 
cut  ahead  of  planting  is  decided  by 
conditions  of  planting.  As  a  rule  seed 
should  he  cut  just  before  planting,  and 
the  field  worked  in  such  a  way  that  the 
seed  is  dropped  into  and  covered  with 
fresh  damp  soil  so  that  it  never  has  a 
chance  to  dry  out.  I  plant  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  drops  the  seed  into  moist 
soil  about  June  1st,  a  favorable  time 
for  quick  growth.  Cutting  seed  with 
the  cutting-rack  is  so  fast  that  I  do  not 
even  leave  some  cut  to  begin  planting 
after  dinner  or  over  night,  but  cut 
fresh  seed  for  each  start.  Some  of  the 
ever  had  were  with 
cut  seed  allowed  to  dry.  With  a  field 
marked  out  for  hand  planting  in  which 
the  furrows  had  been  allowed  to  dry 
out.  it  might  pay  to  cure  the  cut  seed 
by  drying  slowly  in  a  cool  place,  spread 
out  thiu,  frequently  turned  and  treated 
with  laud  plaster  when  cut.  Also  with 
a  wet  soil  and  danger  of  rot. 

SEED  PLOT. — Every  field  of  pota¬ 
toes  should  have  a  seed  plot  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  yielding  seed  for  next  sea¬ 
son  unless  so  far  south  that  seed  must 
be  bought  from  the  North  every  year. 
Even  there  many  progressive  farmers 
have  seed  plots  to  raise  part  of  their 
seed  as  a  second  crop  in  Lite  Summer.  The  farmer 
planting  corn  takes  care  to  pick  out  his  best  ears 
for  seed,  lie  cleans  out  all  the'  light  and  poor 
grains  and  weed  seeds  out  of  his  seed  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat  before  sowing,  llis  clover  and  Tim- 
othj  seed  has  been  cleaned  for  him  in  the  wholesale 
dealer’s  warehouse,  but  liis  potatoes  are  too  often 
planted  with  a  grade  of  seed  that  he  would  never 
dream  of  using  on  any  other  crop  on  the  farm.  I 
have  found  that  potatoes  pay  better  for  care  of 
the  seed  than  any  other  crop  I  raise.  The  extra 
cost  of  a  seed  plot  is  very  little,  but  the  profit  is 
great.  One  bushel  of  large  seed  to  every  acre  iu 
the  field  should  raise  enough  seed  for  the  whole 
field  next  year,  and  at  any  rate  furnish  much  nicer 
potatoes  to  sell  or  use  in  the  family.  The  best  way 
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to  begin  a  seed  plot  is  to  plant  seed  from 
bills  selected  in  the  Fall  at  digging  for 
high  yield.  Where  this  has  not  been 
done  equal  sized  tubers  of  fair  size,  say 
six  to  eight  ounces,  should  be  sorted  out 
and  planted  by  the  tuber-unit  method. 
Each  one  is  quartered  lengthwise,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  each  has  its  share  of  the 
vigorous  seed  end  eyes,  and  planted  in 
succession  along  the  row.  In  Fall  the 
four  hills  are  dug  in  one  pile.  Begin¬ 
ners  are  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
variation  in  the  size  of  those  piles  due 
to  the  difference  i,n  the  inherited  vigor  of 
each  seed  potato.  The  best  are  then  kept 
for  a  seed  plot  the  following  year,  a  good 
plan  being  to  keep  •these  piles  separate  in 
crates  or  boxes.  All  the  units  poor 
enough  to  give  yields  much  below  the 
average  of  all  should  ho  sold  for  table 
stock.  The  rest  will  then  furnish  seed 
for  the  main  crop  next  year.  On  every 
farm,  whether  with  seed  plot  or  not.  it 
costs  practically  nothing  t* *  go  over  all 
parts  of  the  field  from  which  any  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  kept  for  seed  and  dig  out  all 
weak,  diseased  or  dying  hills  while  the 
rest  of  the  vines  are  still  growing  well. 
On  my  own  place  this  time  conies  in 
September.  This  costs  nothing  for  they 
would  have  to  be  picked  up  later  any- 
day.  The  seed  plot  should  be  planted  on 
the  best  part  of  the  held  and  given  good 
care.  Even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  spray 
the  whole  field  the  seed  plot  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  hand  sprayer  to  keep 
blight  germs  from  rotting  the  seed  in  the 
SOi.1  next  year.  flood  seed  potatoes 
should  have  the  following  qualities: 

I.  The  type  most  likely  to  pay  under 
the  soil,  climate  and  market  conditions 
of  the  user's  farm,  as  blue-sprout,  White- 
sprout  or  Cobbler. 

I I.  Shape,  color,  size  and  quality  to 
bring  the  best  market  price. 

Highest  inherited  vigor  to  give  large 
yield. 

4.  Freedom  from  inherited  diseases 
like  the  fusarium  wilt. 

5.  flood  storage  in  Winter  and  care 
in  Spring  to  carry  all  the  strength  of 
the  seed  to  use  in  the  field. 

0.  Disinfection  for  rhizoctonia  and 
common  scab. 

7.  Planting  at  distances  which  will  give 
best  yield  and  pri.ee. 

8.  Cutting,  best  with  Colorado  cutting- 
rack,  In  use  the  superior  vitality  of  seed 
end  eyes  to  beet  advantage. 

0.  A  seed  plot  given  good  care  and 
planted  with  large  seed  by  the  hill-row 
or  tuber-unit  method  to  find  the  best 
yielding  seed  for  next  year. 

10.  Early  removal  of  all  weak  and  dis¬ 
eased  hills  from  all  the  crop  from  which 
seed  will  he  taken. 

New  York.  daniel  dean. 


Frame  for  House  Plants 

The  following  description  of  an  under¬ 
ground  greenhouse  a  j  pea  red  in  the  May¬ 
flower  in  1805.  Would  such  a  house  be 
practical  in  Northwestern  Ohio?  We  are 
using  gas  for  fuel  and  my  plants  do  not 
bloom ;  some  I  can  scarcely  keep  alive 
until  Spring. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  green¬ 
house  is  very  small.  If  made  entirely 
from  wood  the  cost  of  the  whole  outfit  for 
one.  made  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide  need  not  exceed  $5,  loit  if  bricks  are 
used  to  wall  up  the  sides  it  will  be  more 
durable  and  worth  the  extra  expense.  Se¬ 
lect  for  the  site  of  this  plant  house  a  very 
sunny  spol.  Dig  a  pit  three  feet  deep  and 
any  desired  size.  This  pit  should  be 
turned  lengthwise  to  the  south,  for  the 
plants  can  then  all  receive  a  share  of  sun¬ 
light.  When  boarding  or  bricking  up  the 
sides  and  ends  let  the  boards  extend  one 
fool  above  the  ground.  Earth  can  then 
be  banked  1171  around  the  outside  to  turn 
the  water  away  .  If  this  house  is  well 
protected  during  severe  weather  it  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  even  when  the 
thermometer  falls  to  15  degrees  below 
zero.  It  is  well  to  look  carefully  to  the 
outside  covering,  so  there  is  not.  the 
slightest  opening  for  the  frost  to  enter. 
Either  one  or  two  sashes  ean  be  used  and 
if  the  crevice  where  the  sashes  are  joined 
is  filled  with  paper  the  frost  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  When  the  weather  becomes  severe 
bank  lip  manure  around  the  outside.  A 
good  covering  for  the  glass  is  heavy  paper 
and  mats.  MBB;  E.  E.  L. 

La  Fayette,  O. 

If  Mrs.  E.  E.  L.  gives  reasonable  care 
to  her  flower  plants  in  regard  to  watering, 
shifting  to  larger  size  puls  if  root  bound, 
and  uses  good  rich  soil,  and  then  does  not 
have  fine  healthy  flowers  the  cause  must 
be  the  gas  which  is  used  as  fuel.  Flowers 
in  an  exhibition  hall  lighted  with  gas  are 
very  short-lived,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  when  gas  is  used  there  may 
often  be  a  small  leak,  so  insignificant,  that - 


the  odor  is  not  observed,  though  eventu¬ 
ally  it  will  show  on  the  plants  and 
flowers. 

The  description  of  the  underground 
greenhouse  in  1895,  would  correspond  to 
the  cold  frame  of  to-day.  and  would  not 
be  practical  for  use  except  after  March, 
and  then  there  would  be  numerous  nights 
on  which  heavy  protection  would  be  nec¬ 
essary.  A  bed  prepared  in  that  manner 
and  then  tramped  two-thirds  full  of  fresh 
horse  manure  would  make  an  excellent 
place  for  starting  early  vegetable  or 
flower  plants.  If  double  glazed  sash  were 
used,  and  soil  banked  up  to  the  top  on  the 
outside,  plants  of  the  more  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  would  not  be  injured  by  very  severe 
weather.  If  manure  is  used  it  should  be 
turned  several  times  before  being  placed 
in  the  pit.  This  would  free  it  of  some  « >f 
the  excess  nitrogen,  and  put  it  in  good 
condition  to  give  off  a  mild  heat  for  a 
long  period.  The  manure  should  he 
tramped  firmly  in  the  pit.  IS  inches  to  two 
feet  thick,  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  kind  of  plants  to  be 
grown.  About  six  inches  of  soil  should 
be  placed  over  the  manure  in  which  to 
sow  seeds. 

During  cold  nights  the  sash  should  he 
protected  with  mats  of  rye  straw,  old 
carpets,  or  any  material  that  will  con¬ 
serve  heat  and  exclude  cold.  When  the 
sun  shines  give  all  the  air  necessary  to 
keep  plants  growing  in  a  healthy  man¬ 
ner.  Better  use  a  thermometer  and  do 
not  let  it  go  above  65  or  70  during  the 
day.  E.  J.  w. 
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and  other  tree.;  and  small  fruits.  Our  L 

37th  Year  Catalog  Ji 

Free — lists  hardy,  iveHnioWl  tr-rcs—  /a 
Ruatititecdtriic-'.iTictv.tliriflv^liKen'ie-  iBi 
irec.  Gives  helps,  pi  vn$.  Writs-  I  nlay.  tS3 

King  Bros.  Nurseries  ^ 

“Oak  St.  Dansville,  New  York 


For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  (original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station) 
Apples,  including  "‘Deli¬ 
cious''  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  . 

It  describes  a  full  tine  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


BIG  BARGAINS  >N  TRSES 

HU  stroil-i.  heAltliv  pNn'k  hutc  to  prow,  at  uii6(|Ualled 
pile**.  B»y  dliect  from  ms — £  aw  open  Ibv  front*  ^ 
uwl  pet  bettor  Dtool* .  Sena  address?  ou  postal 
todav. 

Rich  Land  NurserE  Bor  242,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Out-  immense  stock  or  TREES  enables  11s  to  sell  at  less 
than  one-half  agents  prices. 

FRESH  DUG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 

We  grow  all  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  fears.  Plums, 
Cherries,  peaches.  Perry  plants,  Asparagus  juiti  Orna¬ 
mentals.  PEI. IC'IOCS.  the  great  (Jessorr  apple,  is  one 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  lot  years  in  our  Orchard 
ami  props  gar  mg  buds  "ere  token  from  beating  trees. 

nut  CAT.A  1.00 UK  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
tin  lay,  it  is  free. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO,,  Schoharie,  N.  V 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catuloffi/e  Fre.t 

The  Van  D risen  Nurseries 
W.  L.  McKay,  Prop. 

Box  R  ::  ::  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  irec. 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
6ROssian  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


■  One  Million  FruitTrees 

100  Ess* 810-00  tssk 

100  Cherry  Trees  $10.00  Fnm  Tre'^ncrti 

3  to  4  feel  high  »  u  1!  ornamenta 

100  Tear  Tree,  810.00 

,  „  _  4 to  Huy  your  trees  1 

100  Plum  Trees  810.00  i".  ifromtharrroiet 

3  to  4  fee t  high  »»«-,. m-halF agon 

100  Df.  Pear  Trees  810.00  l 

2  to  :s  feet  high  lands  — hardy  ,  fr 

100  Quince  Trees  810*00  from  disease  at 

2  to  3 feet,  high  true  to  name  Or 

100  Peach  Trees  8  6.00 

2  to  3*4  feet  high  faction  guar  ante , 

Write  now  Tor  Catalqo  and  Offers  DENTON,  WILLIAMS 
B  DENTON,  Wholesale  Nurseries 

G  W.  Williams.  Mgr  Box  172,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEARS  AND  APPLES 


j\  COMBINATION  I h at  wins  in  almost  every  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Bose  Pear  is  the  coming  market  sort 
—  handsome,  good  size,  sells  readily.  From  our  Fifty 
Varieties  of  Apples  you  can  choose  the  money-maker’s,  for 
our  FRUIT  BOOK  shows  what  sorts  arc  suited  to  certain 
sections.  Get  a  tree  copy  today. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc. 

126  Main  Street  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


Propagating  Norway  Maple 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate  Nor¬ 
way  maple  and  Sell  wed ler's  Norway 
maple?  I  have  some  nine  soft  maple 
seedlings  one  year  old.  At  what  time  or 
in  wlmt.  condition  should  they  and  the 
scions  graft  readily,  if  they  are  handled 
that  way?  I  read  somewhere  they  could 
be  propagated  from  cuttings.  I  have 
been  unable  so  far  to  get  any  satisfactory 
advice.  If  seeds  are  used  when  should 
they  be  sown?  a.  r.  t. 

North  field,  Minn. 

The  common  Norway  maple  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  stratified  seeds,  which  are 
gathered  soon  as  ripe  and  when  dry  are 
stratified  in  sand,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  a  box.  say  20x 
24  inches  (more  or  less)  in  size,  and 
about  four  inches  deep,  into  which  put 
a  layer  of  sand  one  inch  deep,  then  a 
layer  or  stratum  of  seeds,  thick  enough  to 
cover  the  sand  out  of  sight;  then  an¬ 
other  inch  of  sand  and  so  on  until  the  box 
is  filled,  covering  the  last  stratum  of  seed 
with  one  inch  of  sand.  Then  bury  the 
box  in  the  ground,  at  least  38  inches  deep, 
in  some  sheltered  location,  such  as  uuder 
an  open  front  slied,  or  south  of  a  high 
hedge,  fence  or  building  where  there  is 
good  natural  drainage.  Cover  the  box 
with  a  one-inch  board  ;  this  will  prevent 
entrance  of  rodents  and  also  disturbance 
of  the  contents,  when  box  is  taken  out. 
The  seed  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
the  following  Spring,  when  it  should  be 
planted  in  well  prepared  soil  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  workable  condition. 
Plant  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  seed  two  inches  apart  in  the  row,  cov¬ 
ering  them  two  inches  or  so  deep.  The 
seedlings  should  be  planted  in  regular 
nursery  rows,  when  uot  older  than  two 
years. 

The  Schwedleri  may  be  propagated  by 
budding  and  grafting ;  this  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  on  most  any  of  the  other 
maples,  but  the  Norway  is  probably  the 
best,  and  our  native  sugar  maple  a  good 
second  best  stock.  The  more  modern  au¬ 
thorities  say  grafting  of  this  maple  may 
be  done  any  time  during  the  Winter  that 
the  weather  is  mild  enough,  though  this 
work  is  commonly  done  in  early  Spring. 
Budding  should  be  done  during  the  month 
of  August.  k. 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  Monroe,  Michigan 


Grafted  Nut  Trees 


my  bnrdy  lVnn*j1vn?iIa  jet-own 
hi  Pucoii  tnu’w ,  and  avoid  dW 
hardy  vane  flea  will  «ucc«wd 
Killed  and  irmif^fl  trdor  b»?iir  = 
Attractive  OiImIdkuh  Frur, 

EQ  Tin  NUT  TREE  i 

SPECIALIST  | 

Lancaster,  Pa.  | 


FRESH  DUG  FRUIT  TREES 


Dniisvillc  (frown,  lmwly,  free  from  disease.  Tlte  finest 
st  nek  yon  ever  saw.  Dug  and  skipped  to  order— my  free 
catalog  ti-lls  the.  story.  Send  for  a.  copy.  Kvery  order 
large  or  small  teeeives  tlte  personal  attention  of 

M«Thos.  E.  Sheorlrt,  NurJeiyman,  21  Main  SI..  Omisvilli:,  N.  Y. 


Just  What  You  Want 


Contains  valuable  information  about  soils, 
planting  and  care  Of  Ofclianls.  Information 
also  as  to  cost,  of  planting  and  maintaining  or- 
eltni  ijw.  This  book  also  lint*  it  great  variety  of  trees. 

Wc  Sell  Direct  to  tin:  F  rm. — So  vhI  *nrnen  nr 
olrlty  n.  rnM,  Out  » (•.•••»  tie  Freeh  Dug — 
jC— llcaltltv  Ti  ll"  lo-i  'ilnn.  Aliselnto  gtiaran- 
L  tee  'Vitli  every  pttrrha.se.  Seto!  today  fur  free 

book  ft  ml  special  oiler  with  hargnlit  lists.1 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  i 
51  A  Jt  w  Esi.  isao. 


TREES-ROSES- VINES 


in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
Book — FRKK.  Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


154  Reilly  Rd..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  BoxXi  Frodoma,  N.  Y. 


LA-  / 1  The  Kind  That  “Make  Hood."  True  to 

(MydCift,  ■  J f  Naina  Free  from  Disease.  Appl»,  p.-m, 
r-yVIflp— /  t’earh,  Fltttn,  Cht-i  rv  mud  Quine,  rt-eett,  also 
S  Small  Fruits  and  •  mattieutalH  shipped  d|- 
reel  tu  ynur  otultatU  at  Orowara’  Prices. 

86  years'  exiu-rlenev  In  v rowing  trees  ennhtns  us  to  produce 
guaranteed  stock  at  a  low  coit.  So  we  can  ship  splendid  troco 
at  a  low  figure .  Write  fur  rainier.  It  will  pay  you. 

Kelly  Bros..  Wholesale  nurseries  IH7  Msin  Si..  Osnsville.  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  repret  planting  Kelly  Trews  < 


TDrrC  of  the  highest  quality, 
«  ntCaCHARL  ES  BUCHAN, 


true  to  name. 
Stanley,  N.  Y. 


shortest  known.  Wo  expect  higher  prices.  Don’t  buy 
Field  heeds  of  any  kind  until  you  our  samples 
and  prices.  We  Specialize  on  high  quality,  tested  Clover. 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  is wv**t  Clover  ami  AJvike;  Kimranteea 
the  best,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  ami  government 
test.  Write  today  for  samples  and  special  prices  aim  big 
Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept.  160.  43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TREES- WHOLESALESy.p^ 

Small  Fruits,  etc.  Hardy  Stock.  No  Scale.  True  To 
Label,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Wholosalal'i-iceList  FREE 
LOUIS  M.  KMJ'IK,  II  Kill  I, A.V  II  .NURSERIES,  Johnttoun,  Ji.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  all  kinds.  Send  for  Catalog 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO  Lock  Box  110 


“How  do  you  happen  to  be  in  prison?” 
“It  is  the  result  of  au  accident.”  “You 
ran  over  someone  with  your  auto?”  “No, 
ma’am.  I  fell  over  a  chair  and  waked 
up  the  owner  of  It, he  house.” — Credit 
Lost. 


rLet  lis  send  it.  Many  of  t.lie  moxt  .successful  commercial  growers  in  the  U,  8.  have  been 
fruiting  onr  trees  for  years.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority  and  our  Tit  UK  TO  It  A  BKL 
claims.  You  have  a  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley's  trees  that  relieves  you  from  much 
anxiety.  No  rash  promtaos  or  fnko  wholesale  prices.  Just  tjuality— first  ami  always. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET.  ESTABLISHED  1*47.  u  c  X  QrVPJ 

Commercial  Orchurtlhis  utid  others  have  ktiown  U'hcre  to  find  Wiley's  ad.  W  X  OC  Ov-JIN 

for  more  than  30  years.  Has  this  any  .ityntflcance  f  Box  B*  C^ay\|ga,  N.  Y. 


Smai.i.  Boy  :  “riease,  muvyer  wants 
to  know  if  there’s  a  sugar  trust.”  Gro¬ 
cer:  “Yes,  my  lad.”  Small  Boy:  “Well, 
will  yer  trust  ’er  wi’  a  couple  of  pounds?” 
Credit  Lost. 


F  Apple - TREES - Millions  of  Peach 

res  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and  Our  “Test  Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for  benefit 
vigorous  trees,  budded  from  of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100 
heavy -bearing  orchard  trees,  kinds.  We  are  interested  in  300.000 
All  stock  grown  under  per-  bearing  fruit  trees  in  commercial  »§rVa  \ 
sonal  direction  of  Orlando  and  orchards — which  proves  our  faith  ffd  (di h 
Geo.  A.  Harrison,  backed,  by  in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin  kM! 

25  years’ experience.  You  take  and  see  how  we  make  “Harrison  k-H 
no  chances  when  you  buy  Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1916 
Harrison  Quality.”  Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries  Box  H  Berlin.  Md. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use.  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Sfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Dusting  Apples 

Farmers  want,  to  know  what  the  value 
of  dusting  is  to  the  man  who  is  growing 
apples  for  profit.  They  seem  to  prefer 
the  opinion  of  a  grower  who  has  dusted, 
to  the  carefully  prepared  figures  of  the 
experiment  station,  which  are  really  more 
accurate  and  of  more  value  than  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinion  of  any  grower. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  grower  who 
dusted  about  75  acres  of  apples  in  1915. 

Growers  Dike  It. — I  dusted  about  75 
acres  of  apples  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  and 
of  several  varieties,  in  1915.  In  1910  I 
am  going  to  depend  entirely  on  dust  for 
the  control  of  apple  scab  and  Codling 
moth,  and  will  only  spray  enough  trees 
to  give  me  a  check  on  the  results.  I  have 
talked  with  or  heard  indirectly  from  12 
growers  who  dusted  apples  in  1915,  and 
they  are  till  going  to  continue  dusting.  I 


tions.  The  lead  is  for  insects  and  the 
gypsum  is  used  to  dilute  the  mixture. 

Why  Dust  Sticks. — The  dust  is  so 
fine  that  it  lodges  among  the  fine  hairs  on 
the  leaves  and  blossom  parts.  A  little 
moisture  from  the  air  or  rain  sets  it,  and 
makes  it  stick  on  longer,  and  careful  ex¬ 
aminations  show  little  or  no  loss  from 
wind  or  rain.  Dust  applied  when  the 
trees  are  dry  gives  as  good  protection  as 
that  applied  when  the  trees  are  damp  or 
as  the  liquid  spray. 

Where  Dust  Has  Not  Been  Used.— 
So  far  no  extensive  work  has  been  clone 
with  dust  to  control  scale,  peach  leaf- 
curl,  brown  rot,  aphis,  pear  psylla.  pear 
tlirips  or  red  bug.  Work  is  being  done  in 
this  field,  and  doubtless  we  will  soon  see 
dusts  and  dusters  used  successfully  for  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  above  named  pests. 
At  present,  however,  most  growers  bad 


Weak,  Medium  and  Vigorous  Peach  Twigs.  See  page  429 


have  not  heard  of  one  man  who  has  dusted 
who  is  going  to  give  it  up  and  go  back  to 
spraying  where  dust  can  be  used.  The 
apples  I  dusted  were  uniformly  good  and 
free  from  scab  and  worms. 

What  Is  Dusting/ — Dusting  is  sim¬ 
ply  blowing  a  fungicide  or  poison  onto 
the  tree  in  a  dry  dust  instead  of  spraying 
it  on  with  water  used  as  n  carrier.  The 
dust  mixture  used  and  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
insect  or  fungus  to  be  fought  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tree,  just  as  in  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  spray  mixtures. 

Dusting  vs.  Straying. — Dusting  has 
four  great  advantages  over  spraying : 

1.  The  machine  is  lighter  and  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  a  spray  rtg  and  can  be  used 
on  steep  rough  ground  or  on  wet  land 
where  it  is  difficult  to  operate  a  spray  rig 

2.  The  materials  are  less  bulky,  and 
cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  for  spraying.  No  water  is  needed 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  dust  for  a  half 
day's  work  can  be  easily  carried  on  the 
wagon. 

3.  It  saves  time  and  labor.  Dust  can 
be  applied  five  times  as  fast  as  liquid 
spray  without  taking  into  account  engine 
trouble  or  the  time  required  for  refilling. 
With  the  duster  10  minutes  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  and  oil  up.  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  the  engine.  With  the 
spray  rig  the  time  for  filling  usually  is  as 
great  as  the  time  spent  in  spraying  and 
the  tank  has  to  be  tilled  more  often  than 
the  duster. 

4.  The  dust  can  be  distributed  better 
over  the  tree  than  liquid,  and  except  m 
cases  where  the  utmost  care  and  thor¬ 
oughness  are  used  in  spraying  the  dust 
will  give  more  uniform  and  better  results 

What  Is  Dust  Good  For? — The  dust, 
mixtures  used  so  far  have  been  lime,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Gypsum  is 
the  form  of  lime  used  most.  This  dust  is 
good  to  prevent  scab  or  fungus  attacks 
and  for  chewing  insects  such  as  leaf-roller, 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  and  Codling 
moth.  The  mixtures  vary  from  90  pounds 
sulphur  and  10  pounds  arsenate  of  lead, 
to  50  pounds  gypsum,  35  pounds  sulphur 
and  15  pounds  arsenate  of  lead.  The  sul¬ 
phur  content  is  increased  or  decreased, 
according  to  the  danger  of  fungus  infee- 


better  use  the  old  spraying  for  scale  and 
to  drench  the  red  bug  and  aphis  with 
Black  Leaf  40. 

Who  Sham,  Dust? — The  man  who 
finds  difficulty  in  covering  his  orchard  in 
time  to  prevent  scab  infections  or  during 
the  short  time  the  blossom  end  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  open,  the  man  who  values  time  and 
labor  more  than  the  small  investment 
(about  ,$100)  required  to  get  a  duster 
and  the  man  who  has  steep  side  hills,  or 
rough  or  swampy  ground,  where  a  heavy 
sprayer  is  hard  to  operate,  should  use 
dust  to  protect  his  trees.  Cornell  Bulletin 
309  gives  the  details  of  dusting  experi¬ 
ments  hist  year,  and  can  be  secured  by 
any  grower.  E.  w.  MITCHELL. 


Spraying  Notes  from  Illinois 

Last  year  was,  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  June,  favorable  to  the  development 
of  blotch,  which,  under  congenial  condi¬ 
tion!;  causer;  severe  damage  to  uusprayed 
fniit  in  southern  Illinois,  Liiue-sulphur 
gave  very  favorable  results  in  its  cou- 
troh  This  fungicide  has  proved  its  ef¬ 
ficiency  against  this  fungus  quite  con¬ 
clusively.  Senator  Dunlap  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  large  growers  used  lime-sul- 
phui  exclusively  in  some  of  their  or¬ 
chards,  and  obtained  much  finer  fruit 
than  where  Bordeaux  was  used.  On 
account  of  the  relative  inadhesiveness  of 
the  mixture  as  compared  with  Bordeaux, 
one  more  application  is  necessary  in  the 
spray  schedule  than  was  necessary  when 
Bordeaux  was  used,  in  cases  where  this 
fungus  is  to  be  combated.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux,  on  account  of  the  extremely  wet 
weather  rather  early  in  the  season, 
when  the  fruit  seems  to  he  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  mssetod  by  Bordeaux,  caused  ex 
ceptionally  severe  injury. 

There  is  danger  of  burning  the  fruit 
by  using  drenching  applications  of 
lime-sulphur  in  hot  weather.  On 
this  account  the  applications  under 
these  conditions  should  be  thoroughly 
distributed,  hut  light.  There  is  little 
danger  of  burning  the  fruit  by  the  use 
of  lime-sulphur  early  in  the  season.  The 
only  danger  of  injury  to  the  foliage  is 
when  if  has  already  been  damaged  by 
seal).  There  has  been  no  doubt  for 
some  time  that  lime-sulphur  should  he 
used  in  those  parts  of  the  State,  includ¬ 
ing  the  central-western  and  northern 
parts,  when1  scab  is  the  principal  fungus 
to  be  combated.  In  each  application 
of  bine-sulphur  arsenate  of  lead  is  used 
to  combat  insects.  It  imparts  to  the 
lime-sulphur,  also,  a  somewhat  greater 
fungicidal  value.  warren  a,  ruth 


Special 

Government 

Selected 

Strain 

Baldwin 


Trade 

Mark 

J.H. 
Peach 


Special  Strain 
Baldwin  Apple 
Trees 

Selected  by  Government  Expert  from 
Most  Productive,  Highest  Quality  Trees 
in  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale's  Famous  Orchards 


Prof.  A.  D.  Shame!,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agri.,  for  a  number  of  years  kept  records  on 
the  bearing  habits,  quality  and  productiveness 
of  Ealdwin  apple  trees  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale's 
Connecticut  orchards. 

After  exhaustive  teats  and  comparisons  covorinc 
a  period  of  year*  he  finally  selected  one  tree  from  the 
thousands  In  the  orchards  as  bcinx  the  heaviest, 
most  dependable  bearor,  aixt  predoeinK  the  high* 
est  colored,  fittest  quality  of  fruit. 

We  have  seen  red  scions  mix!  biHln  from  this  supe¬ 
rior  tree  from  Mr.  Hale,  and  onn  now  olT-r  a  limited 
number  of  Baldwin  Apple.  trees  )>f«t;'.-<ic:,red  from 
these  srions.  Wo  make  no  extra  charge  Cor  these 
specially  propagated  Baldwin  trees  from  this 
select  strain  as  long  as  tho  supply  lasts.  But 
write  at  onto.  Our  otock  m  limited. 

J.  H.  Hale  Peach — $1420  from  133  Trees 

The  peach  that  paid  Mr.  Hale  60%  to  100%  more 
than  best  Elbertan.  Hardiest  of  all,  larger,  better 
flavor,  bettor  keeper  mid  shipper  than  Elberta; 
ripens  7  days  earlier.  Plant.  J  ft.  Hale  peach  trees 
as  fillers  in  your  apple  orih.-u-ds— take  early  profits 
before  apple  ti.ea  need  the  room.  Genuine  J.  H. 
Halo  Peach  trees— Mr.  Halo's  trademarked  registered 
signature  protects  you. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS -FREE 


New  1G0  Page  catalog,  fully  IUustrntntJ  -no  agents 
—save  X  to  *4.  Also  SJjpago  book,  ‘'inside  Facts  of 
Profitable  Fruit  Growing,"  valuable  to  every  fruit¬ 
grower.  Write  today. 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK 
NURSERIES 


Box  955  Stark  City,  Mo. 


n  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
I  guarantee  editorial  page. 


have  pivrn  i.stijif notion  for  IWyears.  This 
year  they  are  ta  tter  than  ever — every 
tree  covered  hy  an  absolute  gimrnntne. 
All  the  Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  anil 
hluubs  grown  In  out  100-nrre  Nurseries, 
the  largest  In  New  York  art-  sold  direct 
.-it  rest  plus  one  pr.iflf,  Send  for  frce.wle.lcsVC 
entukaruv  .iliuntnktvil  itt  colors  .today.  Moloney 
quality  rlos  Maloney  Service  means  money  in 
vour  pocket. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 
cs  Main  Street.  Oansvitie.  N,  Y. 

Ehi ne-li*1,  IVhc  Wholesale  Nut-serins 


TESTED 

SEEDS! 


Roses,  Plants, Vines. 


Don’t  rim  rinks  when  yon  enn  hny  ntgrow- 
crV  i>rlcea,  direct  from  Amrrien’s  f.-i vt-t-ef. 
nurser'  men,  62  years'  reliability  and  experi¬ 
ence,  'I’UonsantUjof  hardy,  liealtliv  HpecltnotM 
of  choice  Fruit  and  Ornament'll  Trees.  Over 
1260  acres— W  greet!  boo -os.  Safe  arrtvul  ami 
stttlefnct  ion  guurauteod. 

Photo-Catalog  FREE! 

192  pages— America's  Nursery  Authority.  Tells 
about  proper  selection,  plnnting  and  cure, 
Bavcs  you  money— rnnhes  you  money.  Write 
ut  nnco  for  Seed.  Rose.  I’lnnt,  Shrub  nnd  Tree 
CnGil off  No.  2.  I'ii  1 1  v  i  l  lu-f  reted.  It's  FREE. 
Address  Today— Dept. 211) 


The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  |||| 

Palnesville.  Ohio  ;  '  'a 


fames’ Book  on 

F ruit  and  Howto  Plant 

Is  interesting,  practical  and 
helpful.  Tells  how  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  A  pples, Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
yur  etc.  You  cmi  groic 

trees  fruit,  that  will 

are  hardy,  grade  "fancy” 

healthy,  well- andbrinetop 
rooted,  true- to-  --  prices, 

name.quick-grow- 
ing.ancicarlybearing.  „ 

Planting  Barnes*  trees  . 
always  pays.  They  save  / 
money,  time  and  It 
worry.  You’ll  be 
pleased.  Send  for 

the  free  book  _ 

today. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn, 


FRUIT  TREES 
SMALL  FRUITS 


IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  LOTS  AT  GROWER'S  PRICES,  direct 

from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  personal  a'tcntion 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
FIVE  VARIETIES  —  just  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden. 
Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  fruiting  time.  Get  our  Illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Wellsley  Avenue,  Dansvllle,  N 


SHRUBS 

ROSES 


Y. 


This  Picture  Shows 
W  hat  Subsoiling  Did 

This  corn  was  grown  on  worn  out  land  at  the 
Experiment  Farm,  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  The  plot 
on  the  right  was  untreated ;  that  on  the  left  was  sub¬ 
soiled — blasted  and  broken  up  four  feet  deep.  Both 
plots  were  planted  at  the  same  time  and  were  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  same  way.  By  using 

Mas  Farm  PowdeK 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  farm  Powder 


you  can  double  the  product¬ 
iveness  of  your  fields.  Under 
the  top  soil  is  rich  plant  food 
that  needs  only  to  be  opened 
up  to  give  you  bumper  crops. 
You  can  do  the  blasting 
yourself,  cheaply  and  easily, 
with  The  Safest  Explosive, 

Valuable  Book  Sent  Free 


Save  time  and  money — use 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  clear 
your  land  of  stumps  and 
boulders.  Use  it  to  dig 
ditches,  plant  orchards,  etc. 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 
especially  for  agricultural  use. 
It  is  sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


You  will  find  valuable  information  in  our  big 
illuati au-d  book.  "Better  Farming."  It  tells 
how  to  raise  bigger  crops,  clear  waste  land,  and 
make  ihc  farm  wottli  more.  Mail  the  coupon  no w. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sates  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Dei. 

Semi  me  your  7-G-pa^e  book  *’ Belter  Farming. 

I  am  interested  in  (be  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RS  Id 


Slump  Busting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarrying -Mining 


Name — . 

\  Address. 
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Planet  Jr. 


Farm  a*d  Garden 


rs  /G  i 

BERRY  BOOK 

i  FREFi I 


\  The Balll 
.  Seed and  1 
,A  Plant  Forcer 


The  Hudson  Ynlloy  frnil  growers  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  increasingly  keener 
competition  of  today’s  fruit  production 
from  all  over  the*  country  they  must,  stir 
themselves  or  take  a  hack  seat  in  the 
markets  that  are  almost  at  their  very 
door.  The  keynote  of  President.  Brad¬ 
ley's  address  was  that  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  should  organize  and  carry  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  advertising  campaign  to  educate 
the  cousuming  public  to  the  superior 
quality  of  New  York  fruit.  Many  prom¬ 
inent  Hudson  Valley  growers  voiced  their 
approval  of  organized  advertising.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  important 
preliminary  step  that  must,  he  taken  be¬ 
fore  such  an  advertising  campaign  can  be 
fruitful  of  permanent  results.  That  step 
is  the  complete  organization  of  a  stan¬ 
dardized  uniformity  in  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Not  until  we  bring  our  grading  up 
to  par  with  that  of  the  northwestern 
growers  can  we  hope  to  reap  permanent 
benefit  from  the  best  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  ever  organized.  Not  until  the  buy- 
►ers  gain  the  same  confidence  in  what  New 
York  Standard  Fancy,  New  York  .Stan¬ 
dard  A  or  New  York  Standard  It  covers 
that  they  have  in  the  branding  of  other 
sections  can  we  hope  to  hold  our  own  in 
the  best  markets  in  competition  with  the 
brands  that  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
those  markets,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  pointer’s  ink  we  use  in  lauding  the 
quality  of  New  York  fruit. 

That  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  that  the  poorer  fruit 
should  not  go  on  the  market  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  asked  for  a  place  on 
the  program  for  a  talk  on  evaporating 
fruits,  and  Mr.  13.  W.  <  'atchpole  of  North 
Rose  was  chosen  to  give  an  address  on 
this  subject.  Prof.  H.  .T.  Wilder  gave  a 
paper  on  (he  adaptability  of  varieties  to 
different  types  of  soil  with  maps  and 
charts  showing  the  general  distribution 
of  the  various  soil  types  throughout  the 
fruit  growing  sections  of  the  State  and 
the  percentage  of  plantings  of  the  differ¬ 
ent.  fruits  on  these  different  soils. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  talked  on  “From 
the  Producer  Direct  to  the  Consumer,” 
and  told  many  interesting  experiences 
relative  to  marketing  the  Hope  Farm 
crops.  One  of  his  neighbors  came  to  him 
with  the  proposition  that  he  would  mar¬ 
ket  the  Hope  Farm  fruit  for  one-half.  A 
certain  lot  of  fruit  was  divided ;  the  neigh¬ 
bors  taking  half  to  mnrRot  on  his  50  per 
cent,  basis  and  the  other  half  was  sent 
to  a  city  Commission  man.  of  first-class 
standing,  to  be  sold  at  the  regular  10 
per  cent,  usually  charged.  The  neighbor 
got  in  direct  touch  with  the  consumer  and 
the  net  returns  to  Hope  Farm  were  25 
per  cent,  higher  from  the  50  per  cent, 
neighbor  than  they  were  from  the  10  per¬ 
cent,  commission  man.  He  told  many 
other  experiences  in  getting  in  touch  with 
the  consumer  and  also  the  story  of  the 
man  who  laid  the  poor  packing  on  his 
wife. 

Commissioner  Wilson  explained  the 
working  of  the  New  York  State  grading 
and  packing  law.  and  showed  il  had  al¬ 
ready  been  successful  in  improving  (lie 
average  packing  and  grading  throughout 
the  State.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  would  repeal  this  law,  but  it; 
is  to  the  interest,  of  the  honest,  fruit  grow¬ 
er  to  strengthen  this  bill.  Any  grower 
can  still  pack  anything  he  wants  to  if  he 
will  only  stencil  the  truth  about  the  fruit 
on  the  barrel,  but  the  dishonest  growers 
want,  to  pack  their  trash  and  stencil  it  as 
something  better. 

The  insect  problems  were  well  cared 
for  by  Profs,  Parrott,  Felt  and  Herrick, 
and  the  plant  diseases  by  Dr.  Reddick. 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  spoke  on  “Future 
Fruit  Growing,”  and  took  up  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  development,  of  new  fruits. 
Many  new  fruits  and  plants  are  being 
brought,  from  foreign  countries;  some 
good  in  themselves  and  many  promising 
as  material  for  development  and  hybridi¬ 
zation  by  the  plant  breeder.  Mr.  O.  M. 
Taylor,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  spoke  of 
“New  and  Worthy  Fruits”  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  and  conducted  a  question  box 
on  small  fruits.  Mr.  Edward  Van  Al- 
styne  conducted  the  regular  question  box 
at  each  session. 

The  banquet  held  Thursday  evening 
was  very  successful,  with  a  full  house 
and  a  few  disappointed  ones  who  could 
not  get  in.  Edward  Van  Alstyne  was 
toastmaster  and  after  a  fine  dinner  excep¬ 
tionally  well  served  the  banqueters  were 
so  well  entertained  that  when  they  rose 
to  sing  America  many  were  surprised  on 
looking  at  their  watches  to  find  that  it. 
was  Friday  morning.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  II.  W.  Collingwood,  of  New'  York 
t’ity  and  Hope  Farm  ;  Rev.  W.  P.  Bruce, 
D.  D.,  of  Yonkers,  and  President  IT.  N. 
MacCraoken  of  Vassal*  College,  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  exceptionally  fiue 
in  quality  and  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  made  their  usual  attractive  dis¬ 
play  in  lluts  even  more  attractive  than 
heretofore.  The  non-competitive  exhibit 
of  J.  A.  Ilepworth’s  Sons  deserves  special 
mention,  mid  very  few  realize  the  amount 
of  hard  work  connected  with  an  exhibit 
of  this  character.  The  exhibit  consisted 
of  11:1  bushel  boxes  placed  four  high  on 
an  incline  and  represented  18  different 
varieties.  The  quality  and  packing  of 
this  fruit  would  compare  favorably  wfith 
the  best  from  the  Northwest,  or  1  would 
better  say  grading  and  packing,  for  the 
quality  would  far  surpass  anything  the 
Northwest  produces  in  the  same  varieties. 

(Continued  on  page  4*12.) 


cut  down  work  and  boost  your  crops 


Old-time  farming  no  longer  pays — these  scientific  tools  do  the  wnrlc 
of  3  to  6  men,  give  bigger  yield,  and  save  their  cost  in  a  single  season 
Invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer,  with  half 

« experience.  Planet  Jrs  are  strong  and  ^ 

cry  tool  fully  guaranteed. 

kge  Catalog  (1S4  illustrations)  free! 

70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones  and  improve- 
feeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows,  Or-  /f 
et-Cultivator3.  Write  postal  for  it! 

i  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia  . 

et"Jr  Combined  Hill  nnd  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and 
eel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  splendid  combi- 
>r  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gar- 
Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  combined  double  and  ' 
e  wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel  frame.  Capacity— 
cresaday.  / 

’Janet  Jr  1 2-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  \ 
is  stronger,  steadier  in  action,  nnd  cultivates  more 
sv  thoroughly  than  any  other  harrow  ^ 

»  made.  Non-dogging  Steel  -. - 

^  wheel.  Invaluable  to  the  As — -^Sapf 


Makes 

Your  Garden 
weeks  ahead. 
Cheap 
enough  to 
use  'em 
by  the 
1000. 


Send  for  my  beautifully  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK  “  How  to  grow 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CROPS 

EARLIF.R  THAN  YOU  EVER  HAD  BEFORE.” 

Jt  stiow6  you  tho  marvelous  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  my  methods. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  book.  Let  me  send  you 
your  copy  now. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K„  Glenside,  Pa. 


[;,.;;||||NS  Gel  Low  Prices 
piPjilj  ]  on  Berry  Boxes 

Baskets 

Write  for  our  f|f  Ptfe-  ■■  '  7 

Free  Untiling!  Shows  you  how  you  Hill  f]  I., //////# 

can  save  money  by  buying  direct  vM  ,;l  I 
from  the.  taniest  Iierry  Hotn  anti  .il  ill  I 

Kn.Hl.et  Factory  tn  the  Country.  ^CjUUlUMlltiLUll 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  ,In& 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 


Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 


Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


Thrifty  Plants, how  to  get  them 
delivered  to  you  free  of  Express 
••ImrgCR.  i  luvve  been  in  the 
Plant  buxines*  <»  years.  If  you 
resolve  my  Catalog  It  won't  lie 
thrown  Into  the  waste  basket. 
He.nd  me  the  names  of  all  the 
Strawberry  Growers  v  uu.  kno  w. 

C.  S.  PRATT, 
READING  -  -  MASS. 


THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 


wM  Don’t  liny  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Growers  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe 

fjfytjl&Jyr  Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  production 

of  Ever- Hearing  Straw  berries.— (Ku.  Kabji  and  Uo.ml.) 

To  be  successful  with  Ever  -  Bearers  buy  from  Northern 
erozvers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


TDAUfQPDDV  PUNTS.  50  varieties  Asparagus 
InHWDCnnl  roots,  PRIZE  Seed  corn,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  My  35  fruit  seed  and  poultry  Cat 
ig,  replete,  sent  free,  with  valuable  infnrmation- 
W.  HALL,  -  .Marlon  Station,  Md. 


Wc  have  greatly  reduced  our  prices  on  all 
varieties.  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berries.  Ask  for  prices.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hostings,  N.  Y. 


1 OO  Berries,  $2 


Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized.  Write  fort 
and  catalogue.  It.  G.  .MASON,  North  Giran 


irtces 
,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  poV,6o5oo 

Truthful  and  Valuable  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Worth  S  $•  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— M  il  lions  of  them  Allkinds.  Also 
■  Strawberry  Plants.  fO varieties.  Prices  low.  Cata¬ 
logue  free-  -S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


-  ^  A  ~  ^  ^  1  EXTRA  FINE  FRUIT 
*5  O  II  OOO  PLANTS  AND  VINES 
f  \J  /FOR  SAL  K-  Prices 
reasonable-  Paul  1..  Hegglin, Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

•  _  _  our  191 6  Book  of 

zrnes  —  Free  Berries. 

Gives  results  rf  our 30  years  exper- 
/Zr  ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  hpw  to 
r  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 

to  their  culture.  Several  _ 

varieties  for  your  sod  and  ' 

W.F.1  Alien 


Are  the  Standard  for  Quality  Kvnruwlwre 

Wo  sell  to  everybody  cYiTywlicre  nt  lowent  whole- 
Siile  priiies,  s:i.viii>f  t  mini  25  per  CfclLt  to  50  percent 

of  the  coni.  rlie  plain'* — 

Wc  not  only  no II  tho  I’EST  PLANTS  cheap*  bufwe 
give,  you  u,  ftuaranftco  that  g  arrant  cos.  READ  IT: 

WBQUAHANTJSIfi-That  our  plttttbi  are  Lhc  venial  of  uuy 
pliititj'.  jrrown  anywhere,  that  they  no?  ntrictly  Thorotifrh- 
brud  wtth  ihf  hiuhost  frnittnR  power.  That  they  reach 
you  In  good  condition  or  your  money  back. _ 


“PROGRESSIVE”,  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”, 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

also  Aaprirngiis  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
pin  nts,  1  lorseraclis!]* Seed  Conw  Cow  Poo  s.  Vegetable 
plaulb.  Kku8  lor  hatching.  Catalog  Fki:k. 

J.  KEIFFOKD  HALL,  Khode*dnk,  M«l,t  Dept.  2 


Our  Bit)  ZQtti  Century  Berry  Book  FftfE  i  Jg. - 

fully  uiiMcrfiwit  uivl  illOBtratoL  nuc  L  . 

f' 0,0 00, (JO‘1  T‘t*ot»»  —  TOO  vjirirtinit  WTjHi 

ut.wtft  my  wholii  life  exOclience  In  ,  JB 

irvu  Mtrawbctl  v  field,  olw  booklet  VuV  f  KjB 

No.  *.?  Jum  full  or  IbirjrairiK  ami  m-  ,  Hl.nixfWi 

BtJ’uctrouM  for  fJju  new  lieiclnnern.  > 

EVt  uur  AUfNc;  STRAWBERRIES  H -M  ,  J  iTTm 
nt.i my  "HOBBY."  I  wnnUnO-ll  ynu  V 
tiuu «•  uhout  th.»ti»,  mjf  lr»T  hooka,  I 
run)  (n  «  Ki  iviro  jttitl  line  blunt*  -v«*  1  V 

cure  you  itKWlnot  I»>«h — A  pontal  will  ] 

bring  thorn.  L-  — ■—  -  ■  -J 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  25  Vive  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 

All  ktmlB  Fruit  Trees,  Aspin;igiiK  roots,  etc., 
direct  from  nursery  to  you  Uj  agent’s  prices. 
Hfttlj-Mictinn  tiuiuantcocf.  Dig  Catalog  Kit  KK. 

G.  E.  BUNTING  S  SONS,  Bos  1,  SELBYVILLE.  OEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  X7. 

OOO  Pa  I  motto  asparagus  roots  tit  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  191(5  Price  List  all  kinds  scuds  anti  plants. 

CA  1*1515  HOGGS  &  SON  -  Cheswoltl,  Del. 


y.  Plants  §2.00  per  10(H).  Catalog 

I*  jf  of  tc.  varieties  including  the 

L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  96,  Plttsville,  Md. 


-  WHOLESALE  PRICES  - 

TV)  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Olher  kinds  ut  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO.. _ BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


WINFIELD  RASPBERRY-ttps^ 

no  equal  for  profit.  Tested  and  proven  lmrdy  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas,  A  marvel  in  production.  Never 
fail;-.  Ripe  ten  days  before  others.  Catches  high¬ 
est  prices.  Send  for  big  free  Fruit  Kook  with  full 
information.  WINFIELO  NURSERIES,  Bux  21  Winlield,  Kan 


fine  Sweet  Potato  Soed-J"  JESS.  f,™i‘ 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Borflo. Vineland, N.J. 


Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants  'iSm-'  (peum 

per,  Tnuiatn,  Celery.  Let  tune,  and  F,gg  Pinin',  vmnfy 
from  Man'll  let  to  June  1st.  Price, $3  per  thousand, 
except  Lgg  and  Caulillowur.  Aly  plants  will  make 
you  more  money  than  any  other  plants.  Write  for 

price  list  till  V  M.  HUTTON,  Oonyughaiu,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


tVchnve  grown  Btrawbcrry  plutitc  for  over 40  yeare-,  write 
for  our  money-saving  price  list.  George  W.  Hrldgniun 
Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Denton  Harbor,  tlichlgioi. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Good  stocky  pluutsof  all  l«*adlii#  vArlutk'N.  (’utjilopue 
iroo.  •  H.  H.  BENNINC,  R  G,  Clydn.  N.  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable, intereH ling  nnd infitructivo— All  about; the  New 
Everbcarers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  IACKSON,  MICH. 


I  have  a  line  lot  of  all  the 

Leading  Varieties  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

at  Prices  to  Please  everybody.  Tomato  and  <  'alibaga 
Plants  in  season.  It.  ltAKKKTT,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables- c'.aVie^a^d 

strawliorries,  including  Everbearing.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log.  Head  why  1  sell  choice  plants,  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  tho  price  of  others.  G.  E.  EIEL0,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


tOTAfVU 


You  Need  One  of  These 


Beet, Cab  bage,  and  Lettuce  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  75  cents  per  1,000.  Pepper, 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  plants  iu  aeu»ou.  Early 
Velvet  HeaiiK,  worth  twice  an  much  as  Cow  Foas  as 
a  feed  or  fertilizer,  ’u  pk.  will  plant  an  aero.  Price, 
$1  per  jds.  Catalogue  free.  T  K  GOOBfY.  Waldo,  Fla. 


ASET  Of  six  booklets,  each  one- show-  piAw«$»L-MlrSn%, 

ing  some  way  of  increasimr  crop 

yields  and  lowering  production  cost  by  Viri  alvAvi I  itt  vl  7  fie, 

the  use  of  better  tillage  tools.  For  In-  V  j  jt  t"  * 

stance,  wouldn’t  a  100  per  cent  stand  L__^J 

increase  your  potato  profits?  Our  book- 

let,  '‘UK/  per  cent  Potato  Plant  inn."  tells  m  m  w 

bow  to  get  It.  “ On/nlentna  willt  Modern  ■  f|/1I/  M  A 

Tools"  shows  how  gardening  can  !«•  made  a  pleas-  m  m  MM  Im  M 

nre.  “Spmu"  will  help  yon  select  sprayers  for  M  W  MM SJ 

every  purpose.  ” Modern  Potato  Dtapern"  “H'rrsc  M  M,  JKvl 

lines,  harrows  and  CuUlmtors.”  and  "Easier  and 

Quicker  Cultivation  with  Two  Horse  Tools ,  Hiding  and  Walking  Cultivators. 


PfiliJAf.  finest  and  bcM  plants  grown.  At 
I  I  111  IS.  kinds,  alio  Faim  Seed.  cic.  120C 
Acres.  40  page  catalog  free. 

SCARFF,  Box  C,  New  Carlisle,  O , 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants ',ioI!t«uauty 

Plants  give  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
1  000.  Write  today  and  save  money.  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PURDUE,  -  Hox  20,  8howell,  Md. 


“SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

WILLAKD  B.  KILLIfl,  -  Swedesboro,  N.J. 
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Top-Working  of  Bearing  Peach  Trees 


iot-wearers — like  yourself — 

are  saying  about  the  famous  molded 


Goodrich 


We’ve  told  you  of  thewonderful  new  “HIPRESS” 
process  and  how  it  makes  possible  SO  MUCH 
MORE  WEAK  AND  COMFORT. 

NOW  we’re  fioinff  to  give  you  specific  Instances  of 
their  superiority — not  what  WE  THINK  they  will 
do,  but  W1IAT  THEY  ARE  DOING. 

Bob  Gray,  up  in  New  River  Station,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
wrote  us  recently  about  a  pair  of  “HI  PRESS.” 

Said  they  were  worth  thoir  weight  In  gold— never  played 
him  a  dirty  I  rick— no  sore,  tired  feel. — always  dry.  Said 
that  3300  miles  would  bcaconsorviiti  vec.xt.itnuleolTlie  walk 
ing  he  had  done  in  the.  hoots,  much  of  it  ovgr  rough  ground, 
and  still  he  einildn'L  wear  them  out!  Now,  tbisis  the  sort 
of  1  hiiigs  *  IIIPttKSS''  is  doing  everywhere— It  has  set  a 
NEW  STANDARD  OF  BOOT  AN  D  SHOE  WEAR! 

“Hi PRESS”  rnhbcr  boots  and  shoes  arc  made  by  a  new 
proce-s— the  same  tough,  gristly  ruhlier  that  goes  intoOood 
rich  Auto  Tires  is  used,  MOLDED  INTO  ONE  SOLID 
PIECE!  Faultsofhandxvork eliminated— thc\  won’t  leak, 
peel  or  come  apart— they’ll  outwear  any  other  made,  , 
The  genuine  has  Uio  RED  LINE  ROUND  Tliii  TOP. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automo 
bile  Tires —  1  ‘Heat  in  the  Long  Run  ’  ’ 


When  you  buy  Rubber  Overshoes  insist 
on  the  genuine  Goodrich- made 


Just 

Out 


Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  free  and 
postpaid  my  big,  new  Catalog  of  Split  Hickory 


Buggies.  Shows  150  snappy  new  sty  lei— wonderful 
money-saving  values  and  a  price  splitting  offer  on  every 
job  thnt  has  never  been  etiuithxl  on  high  grade  buggies.  / 


^  Every  rig  I  show  is  a  genuine  "Split  Hickory' 

^  throughout.  Famous  for  style,  beauty,  lightness, 

5  easy  riding,  strength  and  long  service.  Think  of  it!  For 
^  only  $.19.25  and  up  you  can  now  buy  a  genuine  "Split  ■ 
Hickory”  direct,  from  my  factory  on 

^  30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  and  2  Years’  Guarantee 

^  Wrilo  for  the  big  free  book  today— sec  for  yourself  the  wonderful  ^ 
bargains  we  offer.  Also  n:;k  tor  my  new  Harness  and  Farm 
^  Wagon  catalogs  if  Interested.  Address  M.  c.  Phelps,  Pres.  f 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAfiE  MFG.  CO..  Station  225,  Columbus.  0.  ^/// 


§  W  Ah  own 

f  1  260 
othsr  ittyl/w 


**  THE  OHIU  t AKRIAfiE  MFG.  CO..  Station  2Z5,  Columbus.  0. 

The  Frederick  County  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Where 
shall  we 
send  your  catalog? 
IT’S  FREE. 


GENUINE^EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


A  Top-worked  Peach  Tree  After  Four  Season’s  Growth 


to  lie  preferred  to  small,  slender  shoots;  not 
in  fact  the  hitter  are  to  lie  avoided.  Cut  tlu-  ‘ 
on  page  *127  shows  slender,  medium  and  nbov 
strong  shoots  of  the  pen  eh.  The  one  at  the  plete 
riglit  illustrates  good  vigor,  while  the  twig  rietv 
at  the  left  is  too  slender  to  be  of  any  value,  back 
In  preparing  the  “hml  sticks”  for  use  the  four 
blades  of  all  the  leaves  should  lie  removed  A 
with  a  knife  as  soon  as  Hie  shoots  are  cut.  top-\ 
from  the  trees,  leaving  the.  petioles  or  lows 
stems  of  the  leaves  attached  at  the  bases  i 
of  the  bud.s.  The  “bud  sticks”  should  top  - 
then  he  kept  moist  and  cool  until  actually  Ai  m 
used.  '  0 

Method  of  Work. — Having  at  hand 
tin*  necessary  materials  the  work  may  Sr,)W 
proceed  as  follows:  Select  at  least  six  m 
or  eight,  well -placed,  medium,  vigorous  ab*'vi 
shoots  upon  the  tree  for  budding.  If  a  oiovti 
larger  number  occur,  those  not  needed  4. 

should  lie  pruned  or  sawed  off.  Buds  propi 
should  then  lie  inserted  in  Hie  selected  six  Th 
or  eight  shoots,  a  few  inches  above  the  peacl 
points  where  they  have  developed  from  the  c 
the  older  branches.  This  is  to  keep  the  and 
head  as  low  as  possible.  In  brief,  the  horiu 
actual  process  of  shield  budding  consists  iudgi 
of  making  a  T-slmped  cut  iu  the  bark  actuii 


Mr.  Edison  First  Gave  Electric  Light  tn  the 

cities-  now  he  has  made  it  possible  for 
everyono  everywhere  to  enjoy  this 
comfort  by  using  the 


Be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine 

EDISON  PLANT 

Accept  only  the  Edison  non-acid 
Storage  Battery.  No  other  is  the 
Genuine  Edison,  no  matter  what  you 
are  told.  Write  for  catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

2211  Lakeside  Aye..  Orange,  N.  J. 

202&  Michigun  Avc..  Chicago,  III. 

Sail  Frimdseo  New  York  Renton 


WOTL- 


MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
PLANT 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 
223  Lakeside  live  ,  Oraii^-  *.  J,  Solid  Cut 

Mj  Nairn* . . .  ... 

My  Address . 
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March  11,  1910. 


Orchard  Drainage 

Part  II. 

Poor  Drainage.  —  Shallow  drains,  estimate  may  be  considerably  reduced, 
faulty  grades,  poor  tile  jointing,  and  an  However  hard  soils,  stones  and  unfore- 
erratic  lay-out,  with  no  provision  for  seen  contingencies  may  greatly  increase 
future  requirements,  are  probably  the  the  cost,  in  exceptional  cases.  No  one  can 
main  causes  for  inefficient  drainage.  Too  foretell  the  exact  drainage  cost,  any  more 
much  attention  is  seldom  applied  here,  than  an  experienced  orchardist  can  state. 
Drainage  is  considered  a  permanent  im-  precisely,  the  cost,  yield  and  value  of  an 


a  suction  pump  made  of  a  large  pipe  the  opposite  side  some  t>0  rods  from  this 
reaching  the  bottom  of  cistern  will  take  spring,  is  a  small  reservoir.  The  pipe 
it  out,  and  not  disturb  the  bulk  of  the  connection  between  the  two  is  an  inch  in 
water  much.  Then  a  thorough  aeration  diameter.  It  is  uncovered  more  than  half 
of  the  water  will  make  it  perfectly  sweet,  the  way,  runs  unprotected  part  of  the 
Stagnant  water  always  has  an  odor  and  way  in  the  river  stream;  then  up  the 
is  dangerous  to  health.  A  chain  pump  bank  to  its  destination,  and  this  pipe  is 
with  galvanized  cups  to  carry  air  down  never  frozen  and  year  in  and  year  out 
into  the  water  and  bring  up  the  water  "delivers  the  goods"  without  stint.  Over 
will  make  and  keep  the  water  sweet.  If  half  of  this  pipe  is  the  original  laid  50 
one  cannot  be  used  stir  the  water  and  get  years  ago.  If  the  pipe  runs  full,  and  has 
air  down  into  it.  An  air-pump  if  large  pressure,  it  will  not  freeze,  as  20  below 
enough  will  do  the  work,  or  simply  dip-  zero  time  and  again  has  never  affected  it. 
ping  up  the  water  and  pouring  it  back  J-  G- 

into  the  cistern  will  air  and  sweeten  it.  - 


Running  water  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light  is  very  quickly  purified.  A.  M.  w. 
Tennessee. 


provemeut,  therefore  it  should  he  exe¬ 
cuted  according  to  accepted  standards. 
If  done  in  the  right  way  it  will  stay 
right,  for  all  time.  Nothing  less  than 
good  four-inch  round  tile  arc  recommend¬ 
ed  for  lateral  work.  In  planning  and 
laying  out  field  drainage  it  5,s  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  constantly  keep  in  mind 
the  possibility  that,  some  day  the  field 
may  be  set  to  orchard  fruits.  It  at  all 
feasible  every  drain  should  he  so  located 
and  placed  that  every  future  tree  row 
would  come  midway  between  the  drains. 

Extent  of  Drainage. — Ordinarily 
2,000  lineal  feet  of  4-inch  tile  should 
be  increased  to  five-inch.  For  determin¬ 
ing  proper  size  for  main  and  sub-main 
the  following  Tide  and  table  are  offered. 
To  change  square  measure  to  circular, 
the  rule  is:  “Square  the  diameter  and 
multiply  by  .7854." 

Square  inches 
circular  area 

3X  3=  9 X. 7854=  7.0680 

4 X  4=  16 X, 7854=  12.5004 
5  X  5  =  25  x. 7854=  19.0350 
6X  0=  30  X  .7854=  28.2744 
7 X  7=  49 X. 7854=  3S.484fi 
SX  8=  64 x. 7854=  50.2050 
9X  9=  M  x  .7X54  =  63.5174 
10  x  10=100  x  .7854  =  78.5400 
12x12=144  X  .7854=113.0836 
1 5  X  15=225  X  .7854  =  170.7150 
IS  x  18 =324  X  -7854  =254.4690 

To  explain  above  table  one  8-inch  tile 
line  according  to  the  figures,  has  just  four 
times  the  capacity  of  one  4-inch  tile,  or 
an  eight-inch  tile  is  equal  to  four  4-inch. 
But  iu  practice  the  S-inch  will  probably 
carry  five,  or  more  times  as  much  water, 
owing  to  less  friction  and  greater  speed. 

Lineal  feet  of  drain  required  per  acre: 
Lateral  drains  30  feet  apart  require  1452 
lineal  feet  to  drain  an  acre. 

Lateral  drains  35  feet  apart  require 

1244.0  feet  to  drain  an  acre. 

Lateral  drains  40  feet  apart  require 

1089  lineal  feet,  to  drain  an  acre. 
Lateral  drains  45  feet  apart  require  968 
lineal  feet  to  drain  an  ucre. 

Lateral  drains  50  feet,  apart  require 

871. 2  lineal  feet  to  drain  an  acre. 
Lateral  drains  55  feet  apart  require  792 
lineal  feet  to  drain  an  acre.  _ 

Lateral  drains  00  feet  apart  require  720 
lineal  feet  to  drain  an  acre. 

Trees  per  acre  and  value  of  each  at 
$500  per  acre : 

40  feet  by  40  feet  squares  gives  27.22 
trees  per  acre  worth  $18.34  per 
tree. 

45  feet  by  45  feet  squares  gives  21.46  trees 
per  acre  worth  $23.30  per  tree. 

50  feet  by  50  feet  squares  gives_  17.42 
trees  per  acre  worth  $28.70  per 
tree. 

Value  of  Drainage. — An  average  of 
$500  per  acre  for  good  orchards  is  per¬ 
haps  a  fair  estimate.  With  apple  trees 
ranging  from  $18.31  to  $28.70  apiece,  or 
an  average  of  $23.30  each,  the  loss  of 
only  four  trees  would  compare  closely 
with  the  cost  of  100  rods  (1,050  feet) 
complete  of  4-inch  tile  drain.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  suppose  these,  four  trees 
would  have  home  four  barrels  of  apples 
each,  at  an  average  value  of  $2.25  per 
barrel,  or  $9,  totalling  $30  yearly,  in 
three  years  amounting  to  $108,  yet  the 
cost  of  100  rods  of  drain  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,  Though  the  hazard  is  but 
four  trees,  in  reality  100  feet  of  drain, 
costing  about  $9.00,  would  supply  perfect 
drainage  to  the  four  trees.  But  100  rods 
of  drain  should  and  will  guarantee  1.70 
acres,  and  30.14  trees  set  45x45  feet, 
against  the  menace  of  excess  soil  water, 
for  all  time.  And  again  and  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  drainage  to  the  soil  and 
crops  there  is  another  important  im¬ 
provement  hut  never  mentioned  or  con¬ 
sidered,  the  aeration  and  ventilation  of 
the  soil.  These  always  accompany  drain¬ 
age,  inseparable  from  it,  yet  invariably 
ignored.  The  behavior  and  performance 
of  trees  and  crops  are  the  best  testimony 
for  drainage.  Still  we  look  at  things  and 
never  see  them.  No  further  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  importance  and 
value  of  drainage. 

COST- — For  the  present  day  and  age  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  per  rod  or  six  cents  per 
foot,  lineal,  is  perhaps  a  fair  average  cost 
for  finished  lateral  drains.  With  skill, 
good  management  and  labor  efficiency  this 


orchard,  15  years  hence,  or  from  planting 
time.  There  is  more  available  apple  data 
than  drainage.  Partial  and  complete 
drainage  for  grain  farming  pays  good  an¬ 
nual  dividends  on  the  investment.  Orchard 
and  fruit  farming  returns  exceed  several 
times  those  of  grain  farming.  Therefore 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  drainage  for 
large  and  small  fruit  fanning  becomes  a 
basic  proposition,  requiring  deep  study, 
much  calculation  and  more  action  to  prop¬ 
erly  solve  and  conquer,  in  order  to  get 
close  to  the  possible  100  per  cent,  effi¬ 
ciency  point.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 

Cleaning  a  Cistern 

On  page  79  O.  D.  G.  asks  a  remedy  for 
ill-smelling  cistern.  The  filth  should  be 
removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 


Lead-Coated  Roofing. — Dealers  here 
in  the  South  are  selling  lead-coated  metal 
roofing,  at  10  cents  per  square  less  than 
the  regular  galvanized  metal  roofing.  I 
do  not  find  anyone  here  who  has  liad  ex¬ 
perience  with  it.  or  knows  anything  about 
its  lasting  qualities.  Do  you  or  your 
readers  know  anything  about  it,  how  it 
compares  with  galvanized,  as  to  its  dura¬ 
bility?  G.  E.  W. 

North  Carolina. 


Water-glass  Cistern  Paint 

I  notice  on  page  1377  a  question  on 
hard  water  in  cisterns.  A  mason  gave 
me  the  following:  After  the  cement  has 
dried,  use  one  pint  of  water  glass  or 
liquid  glass  to  a  gallon  of  water,  paint 
over  the  cement.  The  water  will  not 
taste  of  the  cement  or  be  hard. 

Tennessee.  a.  n.  g. 


A  certain  college  president  wore  side 
whiskers.  Whenever  he  suggested  remov¬ 
ing  them  there  was  a  division  of  opinion 
in  the  family.  One  morning  he  entered 
his  wife’s  dressing  room,  razor  in  hand, 
with  his  right  cheek  ehaved  smooth.  “IIow 
do-  you  like  it,  my  dear?”  he  asked.  “If 
you  think  it  looks  well  I  will  shave  the 
other  side,  too.” — Facts  and  Fancies. 


A  Non-Freezing  Water  Pipe 

An  inquirer  on  page  280  seeks  to  avoid 
the  freezing  of  a  water  pipe.  Plenty  of 
water,  and  a  pipe  that  is  free  from  ob¬ 
structions  is  ample  protection.  Near  the 
writer  is  a  spring  on  the  hillside  about  40 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river.  On 


— It  buys  MORE  Power — a  big3%-inch 
bore  x  5-inch  stroke  motor  that  de» 
velops  FORTY  Horse  Power  —  the 
most  POWERFUL,  4-cylinder  car  at 
the  price 


—It  buys  MORE  Room  — plenty  for 
SEVEN  full-grown  people  to  ride  in 
comfort  —  more  room  for  driver  and 
more  in  tonneau — DIVIDED  and  ad¬ 
justable  front  seats. 


More  Value  for  Every 
Dollar  of  the  Price 


This  NEW  Series  17  Studebaker  4- cylinder 
model  is  the  GREAT  4-cylinder  value  of  the 
year  —  a  car  that  offers  the  discerning  buyer 
MORE  visible,  tangible,  PROVABLE  value  for 
every  dollar  of  the  price  than  any  other  4-cylinder 
car  on  the  market. 

And  the  price  of  $875  is  possible  only  by  reason 
of  Studebaker's  unexcelled  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties,  GREAT  financial  resources,  long  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  and  LARGELY  in¬ 
creased  volume. 


— It  buys  MORE  Beauty — a  handsome 
car,  luxurious  in  its  finish  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  its  long,  smooth,  flowing  lines 
— genuine  straight-grain,  semi-glazed 
leather  upholstery. 


No  man  can  safely  invest  a  dollar  in  any  car 
without  FIRST  seeing  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker.  Write  for  handsome  catalog — and 
have  your  local  dealer  demonstrate  the  car. 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.  $875 
Roadster,  3-pass.  .  .  850 

Landau-Roadster 

3-pass.  1150 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.  $1085 
Roadster,  3-pass.  .  .  1060 

Landau-Roadster, 

3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-pass.  ...  1600 

Sedan  ......  1675 

Limousine,  7-pass.  .  2500 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


-  -It  buys  many  NEW  Conveniences — 

such  as  the  gas  tank  removed  from 
the  cowl  to  the  rear  of  the  chassis— 
the  new  design,  overlapping,  storm¬ 
proof  windshield — theadjustahlefront 
seats  —  the  more  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  instruments. 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bead,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Waikerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F.  37 

More  than  221,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


See  them  all  in  the 
car  at  your  dealer’s 


^65«ich_o  0ll 


The  Home  Acre 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

After  two  weeks  of  Spring-like  weather 
we  have  been  struck  by  a  small  blizzard, 
which  has  left  us  two  inches  of  snow  and 
a  cold  wave  that  marks  our  usual  mid- 
February  cold  wave.  We  invariably  have 
a  cold  spell  the  middle  of  February  which 
marks  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  and  this  is  only  the  usual  spell,  and 
after  this  we  expect  the  gradual  coming 
of  Spring. 

My  early  tomato  seed  was  sown  in 
flats  in  the  greenhouse  February  7th.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  covering  the 
flats  with  panes  of  glass.  This  time  I 
thought  to  test  the  difference  and  left  one 
flat  uncovered.  The  gfass-covered  flats 
germinated  several  days  earlier,  than  the 
uncovered  one.  The  seeds  are  Earliana 
and  Bonny  Best,  both  from  seed  grown 
up  near  the  Canada  line  in  New  York 
State,  for  I  have  found  that  I  get  in¬ 
creased  earliness  from  these,  though  for 
the  main  and  late  crop  home-grown  seed 
are  just  as  good. 

My  geraniums  are  now  in  four-inch 
pots  and  will  go  into  a  cold  frame  next 
week,  for  the  greenhouse  is  now  too  hot 
for  them,  and  under  the  double  glazed 
sashes  they  do  better  than  in  the  gi-eon- 
house.  Last  Spring  they  went  into  the 
frame  in  late  February  and  by  time  for 
planting  they  had  pushed  up  against  the 
glass. 

In  the  Virginia  counties  just  south  of 
me  the  truckers  have  been  using  the 
bright  and  warm  weather  in  rushing  the 
Irish  potatoes  into  the  ground.  There 
will  be  an  enormous  area  planted,  for  all 
think  that  the  conditions  this  year  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  profitable  sales.  The  growers 
seem  worried  over  the  lack  of  potash,  but 
they  have  been  using  it  so  lavishly  in  the 
past  that  there  is  doubtless  a  surplus  left 
in  the  soil,  for  potash  stays  where  it  is 
put  till  used  by  plants. 

Last  Fall  I  left  two  rows  of  Gladioli 
undug,  having  a  surplus  of  mixed  sorts. 
I  expect  the  earliest  flowers  from  these, 
though  they  will  be  rather  thick  and  full 
of  the  young  bulblets  growing  around 
them.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  win¬ 
tering  them  where  they  grew,  as  1  have 
usually  a  number  of  volunteer  plants 
that  were  missed  in  digging,  and  the  little 
cormlels  always  grow  better  from  Fall 
sowing. 

Lettuce  in  the  last  Fall  seed  bed  has 
wintered  till  now,  but  the  present  spell 
will  probably  finish  them  unless  the  snow 
saves  them.  Some  under  cotton  cloth 
plant  protectors  are  all  right,  and  will 
now  be  set  in  the  frames.  One  of  my  por¬ 
table  frames  which  has  grown  lettuce  in 
the  same  place  several  seasons  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  wilt  or  drop  disease.  The 
frame  will  now  be  moved  to  fresh  soil  for 
the  early  Spring  crop.  I  find  these  three- 
sash  portable  frames  far  more  conven¬ 
ient  than  long  permanent  ones.  I  do  not 
have  to  bother  about  sterilizing  the  old 
soil  hut  simply  pick  up  the  frame  and  set 
it  in  a  fresh  place.  In  a  week  or  10  days 
I  propose  to  sow  my  sweet  peppers  and 
eggplants.  I  grow  these  in  pots  till  time 
for  setting  out  and  they  have  the  green¬ 
house  room  after  the  tomato  plants  have 
gone  into  the  cold  frames. 

I  was  Inter  than  usual  getting  my  early 
garden  peas  and  sweet  peas  planted..  I 
generally  get  them  in  the  ground  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  but  this  year  the  lack  of  help  and 
sickness  on  my  part  stopped  me.  But 
perhaps  they  will  grow  just  as  well  from 
February  sowing. 

More  lettuce  seed  is  being  sown  in  the 
frames  and  the  last  week  in  February  I 
sow  some  outside  to  get  plants  for  the  lat¬ 
est  crop  in  May  and  early  June,  for  after 
that  lettuce  is  useless  here  aud  the  curled 
endive  takkes  its  place.  The  endive  I 
blanch  under  cardboard  plant  protectors. 
By  some  means  a  stray  plant  or  two  of 
cos  lettuce  got  into  one  of  my  frames  of 
Big  Boston,  and  it  did  so  tvell  that  I  in¬ 
tend  another  Fall  to  plant  some  in  the 
frames.  Our  nlant  srrowers  lisnw  h..u„ 


St-  Regis  Raspberry 

A  back-to-the-lander  ri,ses  in  defense  of 
the  St.  Regis  raspberry.  It  has  done 
well  here,  but  we  have  the  true  St.  Regis 
direct  from  the  originator.  Our  Summer 
crop  is  fair,  not  so  heavy  as  Outhbert  or 
King,  because  so  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  plant  goes  to  the  uew  canes,  which 
are  to  bear  the  Fall  crop.  We  have 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  an  acre, 
much  of  it  set  less  than  two  years.  Au¬ 
gust  20th  we  marketed  the  first  of  the 
Fall  berries.  The  canes — young  Spring 
growth — bore  more  and  more  heavily  till 
on  Sept.  20th,  two  of  us  picked  04  pints, 
or  47  quarts,  of  good  marketable  berries, 
and  did  not  clear  the  patch.  The  next 
day  I  must  market  and  seeing  a  storm 
at  hand  we  offered  a  chance  to  neigh¬ 
bors  to  pick  what  they  chose.  A  heavy 
wind  and  rain  followed  by  severe  frosts, 
ruined  the  ripe  berries  and  we  did  not 
try  to  market  any  more,  but  had  plenty 
for  our  table,  to  can  and  make  juice  from 
till  middle  of  October.  We  thiuk  the 
berry  is  fine  flavored ;  the  Fall  fruit  less 
sweet  and  juicy  than  the  Summer,  hav¬ 
ing  less  sun. 

The  St.  Regis  has  hut  one  fault,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  got  my  first  canes 
live  years  ago  this  Spring.  The  roots  will 
send  up  more  suckers  than  any  other 
raspberry  I  know.  It  thus  needs  hard 
pruning  and  it  must  be  sharply  pruned 
and  again  fertilized  in  August,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Fall  crop.  When  hard 
frosts  came.  Sept.  22nd.  there  were  canes 
at  every  hill  loaded  with  fruit  in  all 
stages,  the  tops  having  ripe,  half  ripe 
and  green  berries  and  blossoms,  for  IS 
inches  along  the  stem.  I  am  afraid  J. 
G.  Leighton  has  not  the  real  St.  Regis., 

Saco,  Me.  F.  M.  H. 


Making  the  Motor  Car 
Earn  Dividends 


ALMOST  anyone  can  afford  to  own  a  motor  car 
if  it  can  be  made  to  earn  its  upkeep  and  pay 
dividends  besides. 

The  Rochester  Trailercar  is  the  first  really  practical 
Trailer  that  has  ever  been  produced. 

The  first  that  will  stand  up  and  carry  its  load  safely  at 
automobile  speed. 

The  first  that  can  be  backed  readily  in  any  direction. 

The  first  that  will  track  perfectly  and  that  will  not 
jump  about  or  skid. 

Solves  the  light  haulage  and  delivery  problem. 

Saves  time — saves  money — saves  bother. 

Adds  the  equivalent  of  a  light  truck  to  your  equipment 
at  trifling  expense. 

The  Trailercar  carries  the  load. 

The  pleasure  car  carries  the  family. 

Send — to-day — for  complete  particulars. 

ROCHESTER  TRAILERCAR  COMPANY 

EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Grapevine  Fails  to  Fruit 

I  have  a  grapevine  three  years  old, 
strong  and  vigorous,  that  has  blossomed 
profusely  for  two  years,  but  the  blossoms 
wither  and  drop  off  and  no  fruit  forms. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?  Ii.  T. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Nothing  definitely  can  be  said  as  to 
why  this  Delaware  vine  fails  to  set 
fruit.  The  variety  is  one  that  is  norm¬ 
ally  self-fertile,  that  is,  sets  a  full  cluster 
without  the  intervention  of  pollen  from 
other  varieties.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  a  male  Delaware  vine,  but  an  oc¬ 
casional  Concord  plant  of  this  sex  has 
been  observed.  If  this  one  is  of  that 
sort  of  course  no  fruit  would  set.  Quite 
often  other  varieties  fail  to  develop  full 
marketable  clusters  if  excessive  wood  is 
made  by  reason  of  too  short  pruning  or 
from  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
genous  manures.  As  possible  correctives 
it  is  suggested  that  more  fruiting  wood 
be  left  for  the  season  of  11)16  and  that 
a  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50 
be  made  just  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  flower  buds.  The  writer  requests 
that  a  few  of  the  blossom  clusters  be 
sent  him  when  the  vine  is  in  full  bloom. 

F.  E.  GLADWTX. 


A  FARM  WAGONS 


READING  BONE  FERTILIZER 

Why  risk 


1  ^  tT  r  *°T<Jd*iee\S(T 

kinds.  wii*ols  to  fit 
WjJr  IBWJ'/ti  any  run nt llv  gear. 

Y  CMftkqt  I  UuHtriiMd  la  c: j.oro  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4SElm  SI..  Quincy,  III, 


a  season's  results  by  using  a  low 
grade  fertilizer  when  Reading  Bone  Fertilizers 
insure  profitable  production  ? 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Reading,  Pa. 

Vermont,  Moss.,  uml  Kmit#rn  Now  York  Ofllee,  Poultnoy,  Vt. 
Ccutral  aud  Hrituni  Now  York  OfHec,  -148  Cutler 
Hid*;.,  Koch  enter,  N.  Y, 

(Tlifa  trade  murk  moans  quality) 


THERE  IS  MONEY 
Hi  TESTING  SOILS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiitiimiiiimn 

Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  further 
information. 

n>ii)(ii(i|(litntuniiiiiimi 


Ask  your  dealer 
for  Reading 
Bone  Fertilizer. 

iMiiiJHimiiimmiuimiimt 


for  farmers,  with  Automatic  Soil  Testing  Ma 
chine.  Experience  unnecessary.  Particulars  free, 
Standard  Soil  Tester  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Expensive  Economy 


Why  Not  Cut  Off  the 
Two  Cars  of  Filler? 


Last  Spring  many  cotton  growers  in  their 
efforts  to  reduce  expenses  in  readjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  war-time  conditions,  used  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer.  Last  Fall  those 
farmers  found  that  their  losses  from  decreased 
yields  and  poorer  quality  crops  were  greater 
than  their  savings  from  the  use  of  less  fertil¬ 
izers.  It  was  expensive  economy. 

Northern  farmers  should  profit  by  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers’  experience  and  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  planting  their  Spring  crops. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


It  takes  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Fertilizers  to  our  farmers 
every  season.  Forty  per  cent. 
—  2  cars  out  of  5 — is  Filler. 
Order  higher  grades  and  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  for  your  active 
Nitrogen  and  save  freight. 

The  greater  producing  capacity  of 
high-grade  fertilizers  without  much 
filler  means  bigger  out-bound 
tonnage  for  railroads  and  bigger 
purchases  by  farmers. 

Send  for  "  Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen.** 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Ave„  NewYork 
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SEND  ForSau/s  FREE 
.^triSiSeed  Book 


Saves  Potato  Seed 

THIS  year  seed  will  be  scarce  and  high— every  bushel  will  count  The 
1915  U.  S.  crop  was  nearly  sixty  million  bushels  short  Potash  will  be 
practically  impossible,  but  some  or  the  best  experts  recommend  4-10-0  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash.  Less  acres,  better  planting  and  as  good  fertilizer  aa 
you  can  get  will  be  the  rule  of  the  best  growers. 

ID/1N  AfP  100  per  cent 
AttVltAlUJ  Potato  Planters 

6ave  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  by  planting  one  seed  piece  in  every  space 
and  one  only.  Costs  no  more  to  cultivate,  npray,  weed  and  ridge  a  perfect  stand.  Make 
every  seed  piece  count  and  every  foot  of  ground.  Our  other  potato  machines  include  Hiding 


100  Per  Cent 
Planter 


ncviu.v.  vudio  uuuiuictucimiviiu;,  wpi  w'.  t  'i  miu  i  mge  a  iJirtcci  HLauu.  jutute 

_.  ...  seed  piece  count  and  every  foot  of  ground.  Our  other  potato  machines  include  Hiding 
and  Walkinu  Cultivators,  four  and  Bis.zouriSpraycrr.I'otatoDiajcreJiidgcrs  and  f Veedtrt. 

~\  Ask  your  dealer  to  xbo  w  thembut  write  us  ror  separate  book 
for  each  line.  Sent  Free  to  all  who  statu  in  which  they 
J  are  interested.  Uuw  many  acres  are  you  going  to  plant? 

[Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  215  -  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

We  also  make  Garden  Tools  for  practical  fanners  and  5 prayers  of  every  kind. 


Potato  Bidger 


Potato' 

Digger 


Potato  Si 
.  4  or  6 1 


Riding  * 
Cultivator 


With  Disks  If 

fc-  wanted 


u  wanted 


u  Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock 

P’VJORTHERN  grown  of  the  best  quality  only, 
r  lx  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  sold  at  money 
<  savingprices.asweship  “from  our  Seed  Farms  to  yours.” 
ivy  Seed  Oats— New  "Heavy  weigh  t.”  weighing  43  lbs.,  as  low  as  85c  per  bo. 
)  A  Seed  Corn— "Best  seven”  varieties,  average  germination  all  tests 
ilS-L,  made  to  date  above  UM,  as  low  as  J1.50  per  bushel. 

U  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds— 99 .60%  pure  at  wholesale,  right  to 
v  *  *  the  consumer. 

x.  f  Seed  Potatoes — "Best  fifteen”  varieties,  pedigree  itock  priced  so 
yon  can  afford  to  boy.  Why  pay  more? 

/  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  on  Al : 1 1 :i  culture  and  samples  of  Dibble's 

XT.  Form  Soml)  FREE  to evarr  Farmer.  Adress— 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Fall».  W.  Y„  Box  B. 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Sendyonrs 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SH  UM  WAY,  Rockford,  IU. 


-gives  bigger,  better  yield- 

Tlii'  pick  ol  tin  In  st  cars  from  the  healthiest 
plants  Seed  IS  bright  and  of  high  germination. 
The  Seii  nlirie  Stokes  method  insures  you  "ped¬ 
igreed"  seeds  only-grown  in  New  Jersey  under 
ideal  eomlitions. 

100-Day  Bristol.  $2.25  bu.:  6  bus.  at  $2. 

Stokes  Eureka  Ensilage,  $2  bu.;  5 bus.  at  Si. 75. 
Improved  Learning,  52  bu.;  C  bus.  at  $1.75. 

Shipped  by  freight.  Write  for  Quantity  prices. 

No  extra  charge  for  contains™. 

Writ**  for  the  new  ISIS  8 tokos  Seed  ‘  at;, lor  which  tells 
bow  we  get  seed  ut  tee-notch  fertility. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Inc,  DepL  L  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


AT  WHOLESALE— BUY  HOW  V;" 

Our  priro  v««ry  low.  Hi-Quality.  Uot  Bow  \ 

116-peuco  CfttulOff.  AH  kirnln  of  fnrm  floods— 

Alfalfn.  Si'dfi  (torn,  Vetch.  ulc.  Al»t*  Tos-tod  /i  -?-''  4  \\ 
Alfalfa,  Of i»s:'  Sued.  Sw«  ot, Clov.-r,  Alsvkn.  ole.,  \ 

at  lowest  pricvM.  Full  information  uml  prices  in  Y-S'/S 
bftf  4-coloi*  boulf--«  Postal  It.  Frco  fu\mplt?s- 
GALLOWAY  BROS  A  CO.,  Dopt.  277  WoloHoo,  Iowa 


,ook  out  for  Buck horn  and  other 


wJ  weeda  in  clover  thl  *  year,  Very  little  oure 
seed  to  be  had.  Guru  is  practically  free  from 
weed  sec-da  and  want*.  M  ueh  tho  cheapest 
to  sow.  All  other  varieties  of  field  needs.  Paw 
pl?8  And  ini»(ructJy>nH*‘ |!»$w  In  Know  (loud  Sei-d’*  Free. 


Write  today.  0.M.8C0TT  k  80SS  C0.,»;ib Main  5t.,MarjsvUlc,0, 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  ffiSSK. 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seed*  direct  from 
producer  to  consume)' ;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  fostoiia,  Ohio 


Seen  n  n  a  |\|— Golden  Orange 
C>  t  w  w  it  I*  K-roweii  yellow  flint 

SeedOorn,  $2.50 per  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


These 

Seven  Cows 

Kept  One  Year  On  1  Acre  of 

Eureka  Com.  This  seed  corn  yielded 
over  70  Ions  on  one  acre— enough  to 
feed  86  veit  COW*  a  whole  year.  No  other 
corn  has  ever  equaled  it. 

EUREKA  COR IV 

grows  tallest,  baa  most 
leaves— more  ears 

Why  plant  ordinary  com  that 
yields  only  ID  to  25  tons  an 
acre,  when  you  can  get  70 
tons  an  acre  at  same  price  ? 
Write  for  our  ISP  page  cat- 
clog.  Contains  Ust  of  the 
Sivi.%1 ■Bt  wonderful  varieties  of  big 
bav  yield  com  and  seeds. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

67  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  con  Lent  than  alfulfa. 
\Vrilc  for  prices  ami  Information. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


n„ie— ! Sensation— Heavy  yiejtler.  Also  Learning  & 
Udla  Reid's  Yellow  Pont  Seed  Corn.  Circular  and 
sample  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose, Ohio 


MnllnnalrlHuhrid  will  he  recognized  Kingof  allblack- 

mcuonaiu nyDria  berries.  Earliest,  largest,  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  price.  L.  R.  JOHNSON,  Cape  Sirardeau,  Mo. 


■White  and  large  yellow 
■9  bn.  Large  orders  lesk 
Falmouth,  Ky 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

R.  E.  PURDY, 


“BUMPER  CRbSp”TSEED  OATS 

These  oats  are  an  extra  heavy  variety  in  both  weight 
and  yield ,  guaranteed  free  from  foul  seed.  Price, 
$1.25  per  bushel ;  bags  free.  I  D.  Cook&Son.So.  Byron  N  Y. 


fully  developed.  Price  very  low,  sub- 
r  J*et  to  advance.  Get  in  on  this  high 
quality  need  rigbt-a-way.  A  postal  brings 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  prices— write 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

a(H)  Washington  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Low  Prices.  Take  no  chances  by  sowing  damaged 
k  local  seed  thin  year.  Make  big  money  by 
1  sowing  our  guaranteed  Northern 

I  and  Canada  Seed  Oats.  Ex- 

'fliA  tru  fine  Pure-Bred  Quality. 

»  Wonderful  yields.  Be  sure 


K  Wonderful  yields.  _ _ 

and  get.  our  low  priees,  nl^o  our  valuable  Profit-Sharing 
Exclusive  Field  and  Grass  Seed  Guide  with  samples  you 
want  Free.  Address  American  Mutual  Seed  Company. 
Dept.  860  48rd  and  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 


All  the  leading  varieties.  Stock  certi¬ 
fied  and  true  to  name.  Write  us  your 
needs  and  receive  free  list  of  growers. 

Address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Augusta  *  Maine 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES  70  varieties  fit 

mM  A.  G  ALDRIDGE,  10-20  Aldridge  Bldg..  FISHERS.  N. 


Warfields  at  $1.50  per  1000.  Tte  host  berry  arown.  UK 
vthcr  varieties  and  Everbearers;  small  fruit  plants.  All  plants 
guaranteed.  '*Calal<>Riu!  free.” 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich 


POTATOES — Beauty,  XlUts,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Hebron.  Ohio,  No.  9, 
Norther,  Bose,  Six- Weeki.  SO  kinds.  C-  W.  FORD,  Sisters,  N.  Y. 


Bw»i  i  ^ » i  ft  •  W  w  -i-ff  a 

*  i  •,  / .  >  sJ  U  .HUA  ■I-TLj.rtT 

Ml 

Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association 

(Continued  from  page  42S.) 

The  color  was  exceptionally  fine,  and  it 
is  a  pity  this  exhibit  could  not  occupy  a 
big  show  window  on  Broadway.  New 
York,  for  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  season.  Advertising  of 
this  kind,  backed  up  by  a  regular  supply 
just  as  good  to  take  rare  of  customers, 
not  only  for  their  first,  box  but  when¬ 
ever  they  wanted  apples,  would  surely  put 
the  Hudson  Valley  apples  in  their  de¬ 
servedly  front  rank  with  the  apple  con¬ 
suming  public.  This  exhibit  also  dis¬ 
played  R0  varieties  in  as  many  half¬ 
bushel  fiber  boxes. 

The  competition  in  some  of  the  classes 
in  the  competitive  exhibit  was  exception¬ 
ally  keen  and  scores  ran  high.  T.  E. 
Cross,  of  Lagrangeville,  judged  the  sin¬ 
gle  plates  and  was  assisted  with  the  boxes 
and  collections  by  W.  S.  Teator,  of  Upper 
Red  llook.  In  the  box  classes  J.  A.  Hep- 
worth’s  Sons  won  five  firsts  and  two  sec¬ 
onds.  (5eo.  It.  Sehauber,  Ballston  Luke, 
three  firsts.  Graham  Hurd  &  Son,  Clin- 
tondale,  one  first  and  one  second.  On 
collections  Graham  Hurd  Son  won  two 
firsts,  one  second  and  one  third.  II.  I). 
Lewis  &  Sou  won  one  first,  two  seconds 
and  one  third.  .1.  A.  Hepworth’s  Sons 
won  one  first,  one  second  and  two  thirds. 
On  single  plates  the  following  are  the 
winners  arranged  according  to  their  rank 
in  total  winnings  <>u  single  plates:  W.  S. 
Teator,  Upper  Red  Hook;  H.  I).  Lewis 
&  Son,  Annandnle;  J.  A.  Hepworth’s 
Sons,  Milton;  Graham  Hurd  &  Son,  Clin- 
tondale:  A.  Van  Vrankon’s  Sons,  Rex- 
ford;  Geo.  R.  Sehauber,  Ballston  Lake; 
Edwin  Iliekard,  Schoharie ;  J.  W.  Wea¬ 
ver  &  Son,  Highland;  Edward  Young, 
Milton;  C.  M.  Calmer,  Valatic;  D.  G. 
Crowell,  Wall  kill. 

The  Cornell  Departments  of  Entomol¬ 
ogy  and  Plant  Pathology  had  their  usual 
exhibits  of  insects  and  plant  diseases; 
with  Prof.  Crosby  and  assistants  from 
the  departments  in  attendance  to  help  the 
grower  solve  his  insect  and  fungus 
troubles.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  wmk  attached  to  making  arrangements 
locally  for  this  meeting  and  few  realize 
how  fortunate  the  association  is  in  having 
T.  E.  Cross,  of  Lagrangeville,  to  look 
after  this  work.  The  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  realize  how  much  Mr.  Cross  has 
to  do,  but  few  others  realize  the  burden  he 
takes  on  himself  in  tins  way  each  year. 

_  G.  r.  s. 

9  Pollination  of  Bartlett  Pears 

On  page  71  Willis  A.  Parsons  writes 
of  the  failure  of  his  Bartlett  pears  to 
produce  much  fruit,  for  wholly  unknown 
reasons.  A  farmer  in  Central  New  York 
inquired  whether  I  knew  or  could  tell 
him  why  his  Bartlett  pear  orchard  pro¬ 
duced  little  fruit,  although  he  had 
given  it  the  best  of  care.  I  showed  and 
explained  the  table  below.  This  table 
was  compiled  by  the  pomology  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  I  regret  I  do  not  know 
where  or  when  these  experiments  were 
conducted,  but  I  hope  that  this  table 
will  be  of  some  practical  value  to  pear 
growers : 

Pollination-Bartlett  Crosses — Result  of 
Three  Years. 


Crossed  Blossoms  Fruit 


With 

Pollinated 

Set 

Ratio 

Bartlett  . 

.  3081 

6 

1-500 

Kieffei'  . . 

.  4133 

404 

1-10 

Anjou  . .  . 

.  1603 

237 

1-7 

Lawrence 

.  mio 

85 

1-12 

Duchess  . 

.  384 

37 

1-10 

The  table  carefully  studied  speaks  for 
itself.  L.  J.  T. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 


Spraying  Notes 

In  this  locality  we  follow  very  closely 
the  sprays  and  methods  of  application 
as  recommended  by  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  by  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  dormant  Spray  of 
all  fruit  trees  is  lime-sulphur,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pear,  in  which  case  the 
dormant  spray  is  delayed  until  the  last 
of  the  pgylla  eggs  are  laid.  The  calyx 
spray  for  the  Codling  moth  next,  with 
a  spraying  for  the  psylla  nymphs  on  the 
pear  with  tobacco  sprays. 

Other  sprays  are  employed  according 
to  the  particular  troubles  the  growers 
may  encounter;  oureulio  on  peaches, 
plums,  cherries  and  quinces,  apple  scab 
and  red  bug,  cherry  fruit  flies,  leaf- 
r oiler,  bud  moths,  aphis,  ets.  In  general 
three  or  four  sprays  are  made  each  year, 
unless  some  particular  pest  or  disease 
appears. 

The  territory  tributary  to  Youngs¬ 
town  is  largely  a  peach-producing  section. 
In  normal  years  upwards  of  600  cars 
are  shipped  from  this  point.  Ordinarily, 
but  one  spray  is  applied  to  the  peaches, 
the  dormant  spray  in  the  early  Spring. 
Some  growers  are  trying  the  late  Fall  or 
Winter  spray  on  peaches  for  the  control 
of  the  peach  leaf-curl.  The  dusting 
method  of  spraying  is  being  watched 
with  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  looked 
upon  to  be  a  very  promising  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  spray. 

HOWARD  ALLEN  HOPKINS. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Metal  Haystack  Covers. — Will  you 
inform  me  regarding  movable  metal  hay¬ 
stack  covers?  Are  they  practical  in  the 
East?  About  what  is  their  cost?  Where 
could  I  obtain  them?  T.  M.  J. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


What  Standardization 
Means  to  Motor 
Car  Buyers 

VALUE.  Just  to  the 


11  means 

extent  that  a  car  is  standard¬ 
ized  does  the  buyer’s  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of 
purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite, 
proved  quality,  known  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  reduced  selling 
costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will 
be  sold  in  1916,  75%  will  be 
standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  31000.00  each.  This  remark¬ 
able  American  achievement  is  the 
direct  result  of  standardization. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been 
standardized  by  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of 


fOU  PONT 

ABRIKQI 


AJBIG  U  S  pat  Df  r 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

40%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were 
upholstered  in  this  proved,  guar¬ 
anteed  material  and  in  1916  the 
total  will  be  at  least  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standard¬ 
ized  automobile  upholstery.  It 
wears  better  than  coated  splits 
(commonly  sold  as  “genuine 
leather”)  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort 
of  the  best  leather. 

Rayntito  Fabrikoid  for  tops,  single  or 
double  texture,  is  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  made  to  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money, 
buy  a  standardized  car 

Da  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Cra  ftsman 
Fabrikoid,  the 
artistic  uphol¬ 
stery  material 
for  furniture  and 
home  decoration 
is  sold  by  lead¬ 
ing  department 
stores. 


Mow  Many  Hides 
\  Has  A  Cow?  /T 


SUDAN  GRASS  9^ 

Most  wonderful  forage  plant.  Cheapest  and  best  feed  on 
earth.  Easy  to  gruw  everywhere.  Save  money;  make 
big  money  Full  particulars  with  samples  in  our  big 
Tree  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide  Quote:'  wonderfully 
low  priees.  Get  uur  Free  Sample*  and  valuable  Field 
end  Grass  Seed  Guide.  Address  American  Mutual, 
Seen  Co.,  Dept  uco  -bird  andjiobey  SC,  Chicago,  Ill. 


—A  limited  quantity  to  re  I J  at  *2.75  per 
bushel  Uoorge  A.  llrann, Clilttenaago,  N  Y. 


POT A  TOES— COON— OA  TS 

Grown  for  seed.  Dibble  Ilusset,  Lat.o  Rambler  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  New  York  Standard  barrel 
#3.50.  Dibble  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Corn  71)  lbs. 
on  ear.  IS  1.50.  Oats,  bu.  7  5c. 

GKO.  Li.  COOLER  .  Lyudonville,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  seed,  special  scarifyed,  hulled  and 

unhuUed.  Circular  and  prices 

on  request,  John  A.  Sheehan,  R.  4,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


QQfv  PURE  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES 

direct  from  grower.  My  potatoes  are  sand 
grown  from  treated  seed.  H.  B.  Pickering,  Fairuorl,  N.Y, 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li£t,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  “M’’ 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Z3/>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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158  samples  of 
RAJNT- Colors 


PVERCQTp 

HOUSEL 

paint 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants 


By  using  IXGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed,  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

tNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peelfhg.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Part  II.  to  24  ii 

The  Hardy  Perennial  Campanulas  is  a  m 
are  among  onr  best-known  hardy  per-  forminf 
eunial  plants.  All  are  very  ornamental  much  b 
and  useful.  The  dwarf  sorts  make  splen-  a  ted  l\v 
did  border  plants,  while  the  tall-growing  ers,  ea< 
sorts  are  not  only  excellent  decorative  the  ox- 
garden  plants,  but  are  fine  for  cutting,  a  rath 
The  following  sorts  are  the  most  popular  grown 
of  this  class  and  perhaps  the  best  adapt-  in  May 
cd  for  general  garden  culture.  Cavpatica  in  the 
(Carpathian  harebell),  blue  and  white,  roscum 
grows  about  eight  inches  high,  fine  for 
edging,  blooms  in  June  and  July. 

Persici  folia  (peach  hells),  blue  and 
white,  grows  about  four  feet  high,  large 
bell-shaped  flowers  iu  June  aud  July, 
fine  for  cutting.  Pyramidalis  (chimney 
bell-flower),  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  Campanulas,  growing  four  to 
six  feet  high,  with  long  spikes  tbb'k'y 
studded  with  medium-sized  bell-shaped 
flowers  in  August,  blue  aud  whi.te.  Seed 
of  the  perennial  Campanulas  should  be 
sown  iu  Spring  or  early  Summer,  and 
the  young  plants  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  Canterbury  bells, 
or  they  may  be  allowed  to  complete  the. 
season's  growth  in  the  seed  bed  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  border  or  garden,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fall  or  Spring. 

Centaurka,  —  The  Ceutanroas  are 
quite  easily  grown  from  seed  and  are  of 
easy  culture.  Macrocephula  (yellow), 
Puleherrima  (pink),  and  Montana  (blue 
and  white)  are  the  best  of  the  hardy 
Centaureas;  all  bear  large  thistle-like 
flowers,  are  very  useful  for  garden 
decoration  and  cut  flowers,  lasting  a  long 
time  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  Seed 
should  be  sown  iu  the  cold  frame  or  flats 
in  early  Summer,  the  young  plants  prick¬ 
ed  off  into  small  pots  or  flats,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  permanent  quarters  iu  early 
Autumn,  or  they  may  be  Sown  about 
August  first,  and  transplanted  to  perm¬ 
anent  quarters  the  following  Fall  or  early 
Spring. 

Coreopis. — Lunceolata  grandiflora  is 
the  best  variety  of  this  interesting  and 
useful  hardy  plant.  It  grows  two  to 
three  feet  high,  producing  its  large,  grace¬ 
ful  golden  yellow  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  being  at  its  best  about  the 
last  of  June,  and  continuing  in  flower 
until  frost;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
decorative  flowers  for  cutting.  Seed  may 


"Fine  Work!” 

—  that’s  what  you'll  say  when  you  see 
the  soil,  manure  and  stubble  mixed  over 
and  over  with  the 

'Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

"The  coulters  do  the  work."  They  cut 
and  crush  clods,  turn  the  Boil  twice, 
pulverize  and  mulch  at  one  operation. 
There's  tin  ' '  AefW>’ '  fjf  every  purpose — sizes 
3  to  17  1-2  feet  in  width.  Sena  for  free  book— 
now — arid  learn  more  about  these  most  de¬ 
pendable  of  all  secobcd  builders. 

Duane  H.  Nasb  Inc. 

35  Millington, 

Him  Street  Jf  New  Jersey 

No.  23  M  6 %  ft.  wide 


Gaileardia  Grandiflora  (Blanket 
Flower.) — This  is  one  of  our  best  hardy 
garden  flowers,  aud  is  excellent  for  cut¬ 
ting.  but  few  hardy  plants  produce  a 
more  gorgeous  effect  than  these,  their  yel¬ 
low  and  brown,  red  and  orange  tri- 
colored  daisy-like  flowers  are  produced 
continuously  from  early  Summer  until 
Fall,  on  stout  erect  stems  12  to  18  inches 
long.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  May  or 
early  June,  in  flats  or  cold  frame.  Prick 
the  young  plants  off  into  flats  or  small 
pots  when  two  or  three  true  leaves  have 
developed,  and  transplant  to  permanent 
quarters,  soon  as  large  enough,  that  they 
may  become  well  established  before 
Winter. 


We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ist*  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  fornny  put  ■ 
pose.  Toll  iim  your  witiila  and  lot  ijh  quote  3011 
low  prices.  Wr  c;ui  k'uu.vou  money  l»y  .-hipping 
direct  t  rc»m  our  factory.  So  ttafactb  >11  <  i  11a  itui  •  cv<  I 

On  or  darn  for  tiv»»  or  lort  gallons  wo  will  i»icpav  tliO 
freight  within  u  mdiuu  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AHD  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

As  low  as  /T~\  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

jg^Upss  saw 

Only  11$  saw  made  to 
#4f*K\Y — which  ripping  table  can 
.<1 /BHXvt  f  be  added.  Guaranteed 

SHiIuvRsIIsSSTk  *  year.  Money  refunded 

d  not  satisfactory. 

Hertzter  &  Zook  Co. 


Sweet  William  (Dianthus  barba- 
tus). — These  charming  old-fashioned 
gems  of  our  gardens  have  long  occupied 
an  affectionate  place  in  the  hearts  of 
flower  lovers.  There  is  perhaps  no  hardy 
flower,  longer  nor  more  favorably  known 
than  the  Sweet  ’William.  They  grow  1G 
to  24  inches  high,  and  iu  June  and  July 
hoar  their  rich  and  varied  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  No  garden  is 
considered  complete  without  them.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  cold  frame  or  open 
ground  not  later  than  July,  aud  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  permanent  quarters  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  conveniently, 
where  they  will  make  fine  clumps,  for 
bloomi,ng  the  following  season.  K. 


Simply  write  a  postal  today.  We  will  send  you  abeo- 
lately  free  tfce*el5J  beautiful  fn'l-color  eamplecards 
or  points  for  oil  purposes-* •residence,  borne,  flooro, 
wall3.  varr-isbes,  criamcls  xnd  <in--and  will  quoie 
you  positively  the  lowest  pricca  ever  fmide  on  such 
line  quality,  caxy-sprend  tty.  long  lasting  paints. 

Sava  oreo-totlf  on  paint  _  —  ^ 

Our  Bigr  Book  toochei 

Sou  how,  Evcnjcte  Randy 

axed  Sern  Paint,  gtiaran'ced  ^ 3 
not  tool  inter  orchalk.  from  liica  WTWHWHq 
gal.on:  tlnor-point,  cruarantecd  HuUIMbIjSI 
not  to  show  hcc-l  prints.  $1.05 
per  ealion.  Eqj-.l  savings  ou  HUnW  1^1  H I 


Belleville.  Pa. 


Bp?  Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 
Efflk  Use  water  now  wasted.  II  you  Lave  a 
Wvl  Supply  .1 f  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
■11  aud  a  fall  o!  3  lect  or  more,  install  a 

§&=>  RIFE  RAM 

Sb  Rrc&ta  «ngtn«'4  and  windmill*.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  or*  .  Ilttto  uttettdoft,  fowre- 

ficLir*.  Ov«r  J  l  .000  In  U£.r»,  frtotiiif action 
gu  u  ran  teed.  On*’  uxv'rnAyx,  mwned 

a  stroke  In  3  year*  *  Opcmtea  •  ?th  either  prwimutto  or  grav¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  toC.xy  for  catalog  and  fruu  ultimate. 

EIFE  ENSINE  00  .  3429  Trinltv  Bide.,  New  York 


WHlTErtilL 


HINKLE 


KLINE 


MARSH 


WERRENRATf? 


BRASU&. 


The  superb  interpretations  of 
artists  famous  in  the  world  of  sc 


Victor  Records  bring  you  not  only  the  actual  living  voices  of  the  world’s 
greatest  opera  stars,  but  the  art  and  personality  of  concert  singers  famous 
the  country  over. 

These  talented  artists  who  charm  thousands  of  -  music-lovers  on  their 
concert  tours  are  also  the  delight  of  countless  other  thousands  who  know 
them  mainly  through  their  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Records  are  the  actual  artists  absolutely  true  to  life — ever  ready 
to  entertain  any  one  at  any  time. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  iu  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly 
give  you  a  complete  catalog  of  the  more  than  5000  Victor  Records  and 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Victor  dealers  nearest  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.f  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with  /feS'vMBgill.'SfSHB 
Victor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  .iiVwpMani^l 

cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 
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Phosphates 


There's  the  Red  Ball — no 
Doubt  About  the  Quality 


Iron  and  Phosphate. — We  have  seen  present  time  this  slag  is  the 
how  phosphorus  may  be  carried  through  of  phosphorus,  since  it  is  noi 
the  soil  and  united  with  lime  or  iron,  import  large  quantities  of  b 
Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  lime  com-  and  Herman  agriculture  has 
bination,  but  nearly  all  iron  ores  contain  developed  through  the  use  c 
more  or  less  phosphorus.  This  is  a  groat  W  0  have  found  it  a  good  son 
objection,  since  the  presence  of  only  a  phorus  for  fruit  or  grass  and 
very  small  quantity  makes  the  steel  brit-  cially  where  the  soil  needs 
tie.  For  many  years  good  steel  could  only  where  there  are  naturally  i 
be  obtained  by  using  ores  free  from  phos-  tious.  It  is  not  so  largely  i 
phorus,  and  these  free  ores  had  become  country  because  the  great 
quite  rare.  Efforts  wore  therefore  made  phosphate  rock  have  given  u 
by  the  chemists  to  use  the  phospbatic  ores  source  of  phosphorus;  but  tin 
by  taking  the  phosphorus  out  of  them.  It  see  must  he  considered.  Let. 
was  at  first  merely  an  effort  to  produce  up  the  much  discussed  subjt 
pure  iron  for  steel  making,  but  it  devel-  phate  rock  as  compared  wit 
oped  into  a  great  fertilizer  industry  as  superphosphate, 
well. 

Lime  Used. — After  much  experiment  Spray  Lessons  from  ( 

the  chemists  drafted  our  old  friend  lime  Perhaps  no  old  and  well-1 
as  the  agent  to  pull  the  phosphorus  out  of  eiplo  of  spraying  was  ever  u 
the  iron.  It  was  a  case  of  working  one  demonstrated  than  during 
“affinity”  against  another,  and  lime  oh-  season.  Failure  to  obtain 
tained  the  lady.  A  good  account  of  the  results  was  due  about  nim 
process  by  which  the  slag  is  produced  is  of  10  to  lack  of  thorough 
given  in  “The  Manufacture  of  Chemical  plying  the  sprays.  Even  < 
Manures,”  by  Fritseli,  The  iron  ore  is  perionced  sprayers,  who  f< 
first  smelted  in  order  to  produce  cast  iron,  tained  satisfactory  results, 
This  ore  is  packed  into  blast  furnaces  this  season  to  control  San 
with  alternate  layers  of  coke,  and  there  because  they  have  become  son 
is  also  added  lime  or  sand.  This  blast  loss  without  realizing  it — in 
furnace  is  a  wonderful  contrivance  in  them  will  stoutly  maintain 
which  even  the  hot  gases  are  utilized  for  spray  as  they  formerly  did. 
manufacturing.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  critical  examination  of  their 
furnace  the  temperature  is  kept  at  about  discovers  to  the  practiced  exp< 
1,200  degrees.  This  melts  the  iron  and  have  not  entirely  covered  ever 
frees  it  from  most  of  its  impurities,  hark  surface.  The  creeping 
though  this  cast  iron  still  contains  the  the  oily  sprays  corrects  inq 
phosphorus.  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 

Steel  Making.— Fritseli  gives  the  fol-  s™s  faili“l!  *ith  Hmeesulpb 
lowing  analysis  of  cast  iron  :  sometimes  sueeoe,  with  m.se 

Ter  cent.  tlns  generally  means  tl 

jron  .  01.20  sulphur  solutions  have  dot 

Carbon  .  3.00  value,  but  to  the  very  criti 

Phosphorus  .  it  generally  means  that  the 

Magnesia  .  •*--0  j)(H]  j,lt0  a  .somewhat  eareles 

Silicon  . . 0._o  gpraying. 

mi  ,  •  .  .  .  _,l4.  ll*  vriC,  We  have  satisfactorily  coi 

The  object  now  is  to  pull  out  this  phos-  fTogg  BC;lk,  thLs  seascm.  with 

phorus  and  burn  up  part  of  the  carbon,  conceptrated  lime-sulphur  so! 
This  is  done  in  big  pear-shaped  appliances  two  or  three  brands  of  mi  sc 
made  of  steel  and  lined  with  stone.  f  ^"ds  of 

They  are  called  convertors,  and  m  what  tjm.so  were  purchased  on  th 
is  called  the  “Thomas  process”  are  lined  kot  and  were  exactly  the  .« 
with  lime  and  magnesia.  They  are  open  yf  materials  as  those  sold  to 

at  the  top  with  holes  pierced  at  the  hot-  Soluble  oils  diluted  with 
tom.  The  liquid  cast  iron  is  run  in  at  water  controlled  the  Elm  ho 
the  top,  while  hoi  Mr  is  forced  in  at  the  Elm  nspidiotus,  the  Tulip-tr 

bottom.  While  the  cast  h-ot,  b  ,t  1.200  ”:"ln  "h^’iLt.cy ’b. 

degrees  when  it  enters  the  converter  the  scale,  the  Oak  kerines  and 
temperature  is  raised  to  2,100  degrees,  seale.  The  powdered  conjpr 
This  heat  burns  or  drives  out  the  phosphor-  iMuv  gave  good  results  agau 

us  aud  part  of  the  carbon.,  the  formei  'w i t li  the  liquid  liinc-sulphi 
uniting  with  the  lime  with  which  the  con-  give  promise  of  proving  ini 
verter  is  lined.  This  forms  a  liquid  with  them  for  this  purpose 
“slag”  Which  floats  on  the  cast  iron.  arJW1|a^  c,f  loud  for  Snrnn 
When  this  work  is  finished  the  “con-  The  lime-sulphur  solutions, 
verter”  is  tipped  up  so  that  the  slag  runs  the  open  market,  sustaine 
off  into  SKtal  «n»  wliid,  carry  it  away  ’ 

to  be  cooled  and  crushed.  If  contains  XV&  controlled  the  grape* 
phosphorus,  lime  and  some  iron  aud  other  getting  95  to  9S  per  cent.  < 
impurities.  As  the  phosphorus  has  been  by  spraying  thoroughly  will 

taken  out  of  the  iron  the  hiltoi  is  lett  a,,uj  soapsuds  from  the  3d  t< 
pure  enough  to  make  good  steel.  Thus  we  August.  Un sprayed  check 
see  the  full  round  in  the  work  of  nature  the  sprayed  fruit  was  90  to 

and  man.  The  original  phosphorus  is  ^’^‘few  vaccination  or 
taken  out.  of  the  soil  by  plants  and  ans”  were  tested  and  found 
through  animals  packed  away  in  bone,  worst.  n.  A 

Then  these  hone  deposits  are  slowly  dis-  Ohio  Exp.  Station, 
solved  and  united  chemically  with  iron. 

This  combination  is  looked  up  so  securely 
that  man  must  use  this  terrific  heat  in 
order  to  break  the  lock  and  give  lime  the 
chance  to  lock  the  phosphorus  up  once 
more. 

St. ag  in  Agriculture. — You  see  this 
entire  round  of  phosphorus  is  one  long 
series  of  locking  it  up  and  then  breaking 
the  lock  so  that  plants  may  once  more 
start  it  on  its  everlasting  journey.  The 
slag  cools  into  great  cakes  or  masses  and 
must  be  crushed  or  powdered  before  it  is 
of  any  value  for  farming.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  this  slag  would  he  of  no 
more  value  than  phosphate  rock  until  it 
had  been  cut  or  dissolved  by  acid.  It  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  rock,  and 
will  not  yield  so  well  to  acids.  So  expe¬ 
riments  were  tried  with  the  powdered  slag 
— without  any  chemical  treatment.  It 
was  found  that  on  certain  soils  such  as 
muck  swamps  or  soils  full  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  the  slag  gave  good  results,  and  it  is 
now  largely  used.  In  Germany  at  the 


Eight  and  one-half  million  men 
■wear  “Ball -Band'  Rubber 
Footwear  and  over  ,,, 

50,000  stores  sell  it.  “Ball-Band 

a  boots  are  vacuum 

cured.  During  the  vul- 
#Tlk  can  izingthisprocess  causes 

a  tremendous  pressure  on 

fj-,_  y- c  anc^  ru^^er  ant^ 


BA  LL* BAND 


If  you  figure  the  cost  of  your  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear 
by  the  cost  per  days  wear,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  lowest- 
priced  rubber  footwear  you  can  buy.  We  want  to  help  you  get 
all  the  service  out  of  “Ball-Band”  that  we  can  build  into  it. 

fitted  with  the  genuine  “Ball-Band” 

Something  New 

“Ball-Band”  Light  Weight  Rub¬ 
bers  for  street  wear  in  Men’s, 
Women’s  and  Children’s  sizes. 
They  are  “Ball-Band”  Quality  and 
Value.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on 
the  sole. 


“ More  Days  Wear" 

our  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  tells 
how  to  make  your  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  wear  longer.  Write  for  it 
If  you  can’t  locate  a  store  that 
sells  “Ball-Band,”  write  us  and  tell 
us  the  name  of  your  local  mer¬ 
chant;  we  will  see  that  you  are 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka  Incf. 

“  The  Htuse  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 


APPLIED  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Reduce  your  Fertilizer  Bills 
TT  TF  Make  Your  Soil  More  Fertile 

BP  Eg  Fortify  Your  Fields  Against  Drought 

Bp  Improve  the  Tilth  of  Your  Soil 

™  Bring  You  Larger  and  Better  Crops 

It  is  manufactured  from  PURE  Limestone  Rock  containing  a  very  high 
percentage  of  carbonates  and  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  Plant  Life.  It  is  better  than  burned,  hydrated  oi’  any  other  form 
of  Lime  and  Costs  Less 


ORDER  NOW 

McKEEFREY  &  COMPANY 

LEETONIA,  OHIO 


Spray  Facts  from  Delaware 

There  have  been  no  striking  now  de¬ 
velopments  in  spraying  practice  in  this 
State  during  the  past  year.  There  have 
been  some  slight  changes  in  methods 
and  machinery.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
now  being  used  in  place  of  lime-sulphur 
for  the  Summer  sprays  on  apples,  while 
lime-sulphur  is  used  for  the  Spring  sprays. 
On  some  varieties  that  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  scab.  Bureaux  mixture  is 
being  used  for  the  blossom  cluster  spray. 
Powdered  arsenate  of  lead  is  being  used 
much  more  than  paste.  Dust  spraying 
has  not  gained  a  foothold  in  this  State. 
The  best  spray  practice  in  this  State 
for  apples  of  most  varieties  is  commer¬ 
cial  lime-sulphur  1  to  9,  during  the  month 
of  March  or  the  first  week  in  April. 
Dilute  commercial  lime-sulphur  five  parts 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  plus  one-half 
pint  Black-lcaf  40,  just  as  the  cluster 
buds  are  opening.  Dilute  commercial 
lime-sulphur  five  parts  to  50  gallons,  plus 
1 1/,  pounds  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
50  gallons  of  water,  just  as  the  blossoms 
are  falling.  Repeat  two  weeks  later. 
Bordeaux  mixture  3-4-50,  using  1 Y 
pounds  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  or 
pounds  of  paste,  about  July  25th  on 
late  varieties.  c.  c.  mccue. 


*  THEN  you  select  a  plant  food 
^  for  your  crops,  do  not  buy 
Fertilizer ,  but 

buy  FERTILIZERS  that  fertilize 

Those  well-known  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  BRANDS 
are  really  plant  foods  made  up  of  only  the  best  obtainable 
materials  which  are  readily  assimilated  by  the  plants,  and 
make  all  of  our  brands  perfect  in  mechanical  condition. 

We  have  a  brand  for  every  requirement,  and  you  may  have  our  booklet 
■  descriptive  of  them  for  the  asking. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

Sales  Office :  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 
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Pyrene  Saved  Our  Burning  Brooders 

The  worst  scare  I  ever  had  was  the  day  I  found  one  of 
our  brooders  on  fire. 

The  hired  man  must  have  dropped  some  sparks  from 
his  pipe  on  the  straw-strewn  ground. 

One  brooder  was  ablaze.  The  flames  were  rap¬ 
idly  destroying  it. 

I  was  helpless — panic-stricken — I  could  already  see 
our  chicken  farm  in  ruins. 

Then  John  came  dashing  from  the  house  with  the 
Pyrene.  Four  shots,  and  the  fire  was  out. 

Our  farm  has  been  safe  since  John  got  a  book, 
"Fire  Fotos"  from  the  Pyrene  Company. 

Inspected,  approved,  and  labeled  hy 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Price  $7.50  each  with  bracket.  Sold  by  implement, 
hardware  and  auto  dealers. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
60  Vanderbilt  Street  New  York  City 


John’s  Corn 
24c .  on  Bowker’s 


{Extract  froin  a  Private  Letter ) 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  com  which  won  in  the  boys’ 
club  contests  for  Merrimac  County 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  was 
raised  at  Bear  Hill  Farm  by  John  R. 
McKerley  on  Stockbridge  Manure. 
His  was  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  be¬ 
tween  75  and  80  bushels  crib-dry 
shelled  corn,  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
bushel,  24!#*,  and  he  had  the  best 
sample  of  eighteen  ears.  Not  bad  for 
a  poor  season! 

John  tells  me  his  success  was  due 
to  Bowker’s  Stockbridge  Manure  and 
good  seed.” 

Have  you  ordered  your  Bowker’s  yet? 

ROWICFR  fertilizer  company 

VV  JVJUIX  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  i 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ’ 


LIME 


is  the  big  word  in  farming  this  year. 
The  stations  are  all  reporting  the  fine 
results.  Farm  papers  are  full  of  it. 
But  be  sure  you  get  the  right  hind, 
the  “high  calcium” 

EES  LAND  Lme 

Sweetens  sour  land,  lightens  heavy 
land,  restores  worn-out  land — harms 
no  land.  Bigger  yield  per  acre  at 
less  cost.  One  application  does  for 
years.  Guaranteed  analysis.  Estab¬ 
lished  for  more  than  a  century. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone  we  furnish 

fR-ft]  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

which  is  our  “high  calcium”  rock 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices. 

“YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS” 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston:  45  Milk  St.  New  York:  101  Park  Ave. 


Becituan  5tA.ItL  t.tME  la  notublo  It  'will  yield  qittokor  amt 
IjIkkw  ronultx  rlmu  even  -i  'll  tint  y  or  Hme.  Anti 

you  ttou’f  luto.l  u«  muon.  Write  to-d/iy  for  In <w*t  prices, 
livO  lotll  I’UJHII 010.  Inlr-f.3lita»(  Agncliltlii.t  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

80S  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


9  10  to  2(1  husliels  increased 

corn  yield  by  applying 
Itil)  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
the  nere.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attach  m  on  t, 
k»»  Sheep  manure  Is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acUl 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
hum  as.  Croat  tor  wheat, 
meadows,  nml  other  Held 
crops,  Wonderful  resnlts 
on  gardens,  truck  patenes, 
lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SH  K  E  L*’.S  II  HAD 
R  R  A  N  D  is  sterilized  hy  heal  to  kill  all  germs 
and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks 
for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  tllinoU 

Nitrate  of  soda — 

AND 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

II 'vile  Today  for  latest  booklet 

(SIS)  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


WELL  drp'Usng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


The  Potato  Crop  in  1915 

(Continued  from  page  414.) 

Result  of  Spraying. — Of  the  100 
bushels  per  acre  gained  by  Mr.  Fagan 
through  spraying,  I  believe  at  least  oO 
bushels  were  due  to  the  increased  yield 
obtained  by  keeping  the  vinos  alive  long 
beyond  those  of  the  average  unsprayed 
fields,  and  the  other  fit)  bushels  to  the 
prevention  of  rot.  We  conducted  a  spray¬ 
ing  test  at  Mr.  Bedford’s  farm  at  Greens 
Farms  this  year,  the  results  of  which  con¬ 
firm  this  belief.  Here  the  potatoes  were 
hand-sprayed  four  times,  and  while  quite 
a  considerable  part  of  the  foliage  of  both 
the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  vines  had  died 
from  prematurity  before  the  blight  ap¬ 
peared,  the  first  of  August,  yet  the  spray¬ 
ed  part)  by  actual  test,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  bushels  per  acre  over  the  un¬ 
sprayed.  The  vot  in  the  unsprayed  rows 
was  estimated  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  as 
against  practically  none  in  the  sprayed 
rows.  At  the  Station  farm  at  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  where  this  prematuring  was  very  se¬ 
rious  and  blight  was  not  present,  the 
sprayed  vines  only  gave  an  increase  of  19 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  unspni.ved.  I 
have  heard  of  unsprayed  fields  where  the 
rot  of  late  potatoes  varied  from  a  small 
amount  up  to  75  per  cent.  One  is  apt  to 
be  misled  about  the  amount  of  rot,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  does  uot  examine  the  pota¬ 
toes  within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the 
blight  has  killed  the  vines.  At  that  time 
he  may  think  that  he  is  going  to  lose  all 
of  them,  whereas  if  he  does  not  examine 
them  until  digging  time  in  October,  he 
may  find  very  few  rotten  tubers,  and  de¬ 
cide  that  he  suffered  very  little  from  rot. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  rotting, 
insects  and  other  agents  usually  distrib¬ 
ute  the  rotten  tissues  through  the  soil, 
and  practically  all  evidence  of  decay  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  empty  skin  is  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Early  Digging. — This  brings  up  the 
question  whether  one  shall  dig  his  pota¬ 
toes  as  soon  as  the  blight  strikes  them  or 
not.  With  early  potatoes,  provided  there 
is  no  glut  of  the  market,  I  rather  favor 
early  digging,  of  course  throwing  out  all 
rotten  or  suspicious  tubers.  Such  pota¬ 
toes  are  handled  quickly  and  usually  used 
up  before  many  of  them  rot.  With  late 
potatoes  I  believe  in  leaving  them  in  the 
ground  until  October.  After  the  foliage  is 
dead  not  many  additional  tubers  will  be¬ 
come  infected,  aud  those  that  are  already 
infected  will  mostly  rot  in  the  soil,  thus 
saving  handling  and  re-sorting  later. 
Such  potatoes  should  be  dug  in  dry 
weather,  allowed  to  dry  somewhat,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  in  piles  not  so 
deep  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture. 
Rehandling  to  secure  this  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  rotten  tubers,  or  the  use  of 
slaked  lime  scattered  over  the  tubers,  may 
be  necessary  as  extra  precautions  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  I  know 
of  a  number  of  growers  who  sprayed  their 
vines  in  June  and  July  and  got  no  par¬ 
ticular  results  either  in  keeping  the.  foli¬ 
age  alive  or  preventing  rot  of  the  tubers. 
This  was  partly  due  to  not  doing  the 
work  thoroughly,  but  chiefly  because  the 
spraying  was  stopped  just  when  the  blight 
season  began.  It  does  not  pay  to  spray 
unless  the  vines  are  kept  coated  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  g.  i\  clixtox. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 
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Our  Reward  Lint  contains  over  — 
300  valuable,  uhc/iU  articles  ^ 


Shrubs  Near  Evergreens 

I  am  up  against  this  problem :  The 
half  acre  south  of  my  house  where  I 
wish  to  plant  flowering  .shrubs  and  trees 
is  half  covered  hy  a  fine  growth,  planted 
by  nature,  of  lied  cedars  aud  junipers. 
These  make  a  good  background  and  set¬ 
ting  for  the  trees  aud  shrubs  I  propose 
to  plant.  But  how  near  to  a  Red  cedar 
that  is  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height  can 
1  plant  low-growing  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  aud  expect  them  to  thrive? 

Amherst,  Mass.  A.  p.  al 

Flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  just  outside  the  radius  covered  by  the 
branches  of  the  evergreens.  The  ground 
near  the  evergreens  should  have  a  liberal 
coat  of  lime,  aud  each  plant  should  have 
three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  rotted  manure 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  hole  at 
time  of  planting.  Evergreens  impoverish 
and  sour  the  soil,  so  that  small  deciduous 
plants  will  not  thrive  well  near  them 
without  a  liberal  use  of  mantire.  K. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Live  Stock. — The  Cherry-tops  are 
quite  excited  over  their  sudden  increase 
of  property.  The  little  Airedale  has 
presented  them  with  a  line  family  of 
eight  strong  pups.  They  are  not  pure¬ 
bred — their  pedigree  being  quickly  lost  on 
their  father's  side,  but  they  certainly 
have  a  fine  mother,  which  is  about  SO  per 
cent,  of  a  good  start  in  life.  Of  course, 
I  know  that  some  of  these  dog-haters  will 
shake  their  wise  heads  at  these  Hope 
Farmers  for  rejoicing  over  the  advent  of 
eight  more  flea  and  hydrophobia  carriers, 
hut,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  dog  lovers 
will  fully  understand.  These  little  lmlf- 
Mood  flogs  are  good  ones.  Their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  have  gone  out  into 
the  world,  and  good  reports  eome  hack 
from  them.  One  of  them  is  developing 
into  a  fine  cow  dog  and  will  do  whatever 
his  master  does.  Another  seems  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  defending  a 
child.  In  fact  the  mother  Airedale  blood 
shows  i.n  her  children,  and  the  Cherry- 
tops  believe  they  have  property  which 
they  ran  safely  talk  about.  Surely  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberry  plants,  rustless  aspara¬ 
gus.  Airedale  blood  and  Ited  hens  make 
a  good  combination  for  business — far  bet¬ 
ter  than  scrubs.  I  have  always  tried  to 
have  the  children  understand  that  if  they 
are  to  raise  anything  at  all  it  pays  to 
have  stuff  with  a  pedigree  tied  to  it.  Not 
tied  to  it  like  a  tin  can,  but  growing  to  it 
like  a  blessing.  Little  Airedale  feels  her 
responsibility.  She  lies  in  tin*  barrel 
with  her  family  with  n  keen  eye  out  for 
intruders.  A  stranger  rooting  around 
where  she  is  would  be  likely  to  lose  some 
of  his  clothes,  but  let  a  friend  appear  and 
the  little  dog  does  everything  but  talk 
.to  express  her  pride  and  pleasure. 

Taming  Fliers. — T  sent  one  of  our 
cockerels  to  a  fruit-growing  friend  who 
wanted  to  try  a  new  breed.  Among  other 
things  my  friend  says: 

lie  is  surely  a  noble-looking  bird.  I 
hope  in  u  few  generations  be  will  have 
been  able  to  tame  the  wild  blood  of  our 
Buff  Leghorns  to  such  ud  extent  that 
they  will  land  in  the  same  township  when 
they  start  to  fly.  They  are  good  layers, 
but  are  little  hehind  the  pheasants  when 
it  comes  to  moving  about  above  the  trees. 

I  never  did  think  of  Hope  Farm  stock 
ns  carrying  any  such  nobility  of  charac¬ 
ter.  but  one  would  think  that  the  blood  of 
that  Rod  rooster  mixed  with  the  Buff 
Leghorn  would  make  a  good  farm  bird. 
It  will  be  a  “mongrel”  of  course  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fanciers,  and  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  handle  one  breed  or  strain  by  it¬ 
self.  I  know  farmers,  however,  who  like 
to  experiment  with  something  of  their 
own.  If  this  man  will  select  about  a 
dozen  of  the  best  Buffs  and  mate  them 
with  this  Red  rooster  he  will  have  a  pen 
to  start  with.  I  should  hatch  eggs  from 
this  pen  and  mate  some  of  the  best  pul¬ 
lets  with  their  father  and  so  on.  I  think 
in  this  way  one  could  produce  a  strain  of 
“mongrels”  with  a  fairly  well-fixed  type 
which  would  make  good  farm  birds. 

“New  Breeds.” — I  presume  we  all 
have  a  desire  to  start  some  “new”  breed 
or  strain  of  poultry  as  an  experiment  or 
pastime.  There  is  little  in  it  except  the 
fun  of  trying.  My  first' plan  was  to  take 
a  pen  of  our  best  Red  pullets  and  mate 
them  with  a  good  Buttercup  male.  I 
thought  this  ought  to  give  us  a  rather 
more  active  bird  with  a  white  egg  and 
earlier  maturity.  Tn  studying  the  But¬ 
tercups  I  gave  up  the  plan,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  breed  is  fully  “fixed."  An  ex¬ 
pert  suggested  a  Buff  Leghorn  male,  hut 
here  again  we  have  a  “made”  breed  which 
would  probably  show  all  sorts  of  sports  in 
the  chicks.  The  best  chance  seemed  to  be 
using  a  Brown  Leghorn  male,  but  I 
finally  gave  up  the  whole  plan  as  not 
worth  while.  For  those  who  like  that 
type  of  fowl,  as  we  do,  the  Reds  are  very 
suitable  as  they  are  and  I  think  the  best 
plan  is  to  develop  the  best  possible  egg- 
laying  family  or  strain  of  that  breed.  I 
never  would  make  any  effort  to  argue 
with  a  man  who  found  fault  with  the 
Rods.  I  fully  recognize  their  faults,  but 
they  suit  our  conditions  well.  We  also 
have  a  flock  of  fair  Leghorns,  though  we 
do  not  breed  them.  By  keeping  the  two 
breeds  we  have  a  good  egg  supply  all 
through  the  year. 

Poultry  Advertising. — A  few  weeks 
ago  I  gave  my  ideas  about  selling  eggs 


and  stock  with  a  guarantee.  It  should 
not  count  for  much,  as  ours  will  always  he 
a  small  trade,  chiefly  local — whore  people 
may  come  and  see  just  what  we  have  be¬ 
fore  buying,  My  suggestion  about  giving 
no  guarantee  seems  to  have  stirred  up 
some  of  the  chicken  men.  One  breeder  of 
long  experience  writes  about  it  as  follows : 

“For  certainly  hare  nerve,  after  listen- 
inn  so  many  chicken  complaints  to 
start  in  where  v;c  mast  all  cad — with  no 
guarantee  or  come-boclc 

I  did  not  know  l  was  noted  for  “nerve,” 
but  you  never  can  ten.  But  get  this 
thing  straight.  I  do  not  seek  any  distant 
business  and  prefer  not  to  sell  except 
when  buyers  enu  come  right  here  and 
select  the  stock.  In  case  a  distant  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  us  to  ship  we  tell  him  frankly 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  our  stock  will 
take  any  prizes  at  poultry  shows.  They 
are  not  fancy-bred,  but  they  lay  eggs. 
Their  mothers  have  a  certified  egg  record 
and  you  call  see  what,  their  sisters  are 
doing  at  the  contest.  The  stock  is  healthy 
and  well  marked,  but  we  give  no  guaran¬ 
tee  in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  Il’  you 
buy  the  stock  it  is  with  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  you  take  what  we  send 
without  any  kick,  question  or  “conic 
back.”  If  it  is  not  wanted  on  these  terms 
do  not  touch  it.  Now  if  a  poultryman 
will  say  that  to  his  customers  before  they 
buy  and  have  it  printed  on  his  stationery 
and  circulars  there  will  lie  no  question  of 
guarantee  or  after  trouble.  Unless  the 
breeder  does  make  some  such  statement 
and  especially  where  he  makes  a  real  or 
apparent  guarantee  the  buyer  lias  a  right 
to  appeal  in  case  he  is  not  satisfied.  In 
most  of  the  troubles  which  are  put  up  to 
us,  the  breeder  seems  quite  anxious  to 
sell  and  often  leads  the  buyer  to  think 
that  a  guarantee  goes  with  the  stock.  I 
think  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  hold  the 
breeder  more  or  less  responsible  unless 
the  latter  clearly  and  distinctly  says 
something  like  what  we  do  about  the 
stock.  If  he  does  the  buyer  knows  what 
he  is  doing  and  has  no  “come  back.” 

Home  Notes. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  severity  of  this  Winter.  The 
cold  weather  continues  and  in  many  a 
household  the  severest  test  of  temper  and 
character  comes  at.  this  season.  It  is 
hardest,  as  usual,  for  the  women  crowded 
into  the  house,  often  without  conveniences 
and  usually  expected  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
shock  absorber  for  all  sorts*  of  family 
troubles.  Oftentimes  the  women  are  not 
well  and  are  overworked  and  lorely  tried. 
Father  and  the  children  do  not  realize 
this,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  harder. 
When  the  warmer  weather  starts  and  the 
sun  gives  promise  of  Spring  we  shall  all 
feel  better,  but  right  now  is  the  trying 
time  of  the  year.  I  try  to  eat  more  apples 
at  this  season  than  at  any  other  and  it  is 
also  a  good  time  to  read  over  several  old 
books  that  you  have  often  read  before, 
but  which  keep  on  talking  to  you.  A 
roaring  open  fire  helps  us  to  burn  up  some 
of  our  troubles,  and  another  fine  thing  is 
talking  with  the  children  about  what  we 
hope  to  do  with  the  farm  this  year.  You 
and  I  may  know  we  cannot  do  it  all,  but 
its  a  fine  thing  to  talk  about  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Some  of  us  are  so  worked  up  over 
our  supposed  misfortunes  that  we  cannot 
see  any  signs  of  prosperity  ahead.  An  in¬ 
cident  has  happened  which  brought  this 
to  mind  and  I  want  you  to  come  and  sit 
by  the  fire  soon  and  talk  it  over  with  me. 

n.  \v.  c. 


CHALLENGE  FENCES 


WE  WANT  TO  ADD  SOO.OOO 

MORE  FENCE  BOOSTERS  TO  OCR  LIST  for 
LAWN  feneitip,  FIELD  fuutdni;  ;iii*1  OATES.  To 
interested  parties  we  will  fnirttsfiour  ho.mtffnl  Illus¬ 
trated  entiling.  W«>n*«optm  HEARTH  Heavily  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  in  every  ft'iioa  wejdiicaliitlieetiKtotiiiiiY 
hands  at  REMARKABLE  money-saving  Prices. 
WE  CLAIM  TO  LEAR. 

CHALLENGE  FENCE  CO..  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


Write  for  free  bottle-opener 
which  will  show  you  quality  of 
galvanizing  on  our 
wire  f  enct'S.  W  o  wi  1 1 
also  scud  you  big  Fence 
Bargain  Bulletin  —  free. 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

50?  WALDEN  AVE,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  Fifty-live  Years  1916 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

L  -  —  - .  v 


Digging  over  450  Bushels  of  Potatoes  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine 


When  reading  of  a  potato  crop  of  450  bushels  per  acre  or  up¬ 
wards,  or  of  hay  crops  running  over  4  tons  of  well  cured  Timothy 
per  acre,  or  of  other  crops  in  like  proportion,  how  often  have 
you  said  “I  am  from  Missouri;  you  have  got  to  show  me”? 


“Seeing  is  believing”  and  we  wish  that  you  and  a  host  of 
others  might  visit  personally  and  inspect  the  wonderful  crops 
that  are  being  raised  on  many  farms  with  E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS. 


If  you  cannot  personally  see  these  crops  we  are  sure  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  reproductions  of  the  photographs 
in  our  crop  booklets.  The  camera  does  not  lie  and  these  pic. 
tures  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  also  instructive.  They 
show  that  it  can^be  done. 


We  have  prepared  a  series  of  helpful  booklets  for  practical 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  producing  better  crops.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  these  booklets  will  save  you  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  of  each  crop  which  you 
plan  to  raise  in  1916  and  also  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  which  you  used  laSt  year  we  will  send  you  any  of  the 
following  booklets  free  of  charge. 

“Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming,” 
“Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop,” 

“Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover,” 

“Top  Dressing  Meadows  and  Pastures.” 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 


My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 
BOOK  Postpaid 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
of  Farm  Gatos.  Telia  how  to  make  6  year 
anteed  CAN’T-SAG  Gatvu  at  home  >n  your 
spare  time  and  flavn  dollars.  Shows  w  ticae  , 
eutsv  tiwuiK'inv  liut.  M  nuvrr  HAir,  draff,  rot  out  ,tt  Dr»*uk  L 
down  — yet  coot  loot.  th**a  uny  other.  Writ*  today*  t 
ALVIN  V.  BOWL’.  tW.Jsol  ? 


Costs  Less  than  AH  Wood— Lasts  3  Times  as  Long 

Made  with  either  4  m*  0  inch  boardu.  double  bolted,  between  8  , 
angle  Ht.e«l  upright/;— not  nerewod  or  nailed.  No  huilit  to  gather 
rust  or  pull  out  -no  wood  joint*  to  collect  water  and  rot.  Can 
be  furnished  with  Elevating  Attachment. 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS— 30  DAYS  FREETRIAL 

Catalog  nhowa  complete  Gates  ready  to  ham?  or  juat  the  Gato 
Steels,  hinge*,  bolts,  etc.  (every thing  but  the  board ». )  Postal 
bring.*  Catalog— free— L/U3t.pu.id.  Write,  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pros. 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.  2712  Adam*  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Y  We  Make 
I  Sprayers 
For  Every  Need 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


RURALISMS 


Improving  a  Lawn 

I  have  ground  my  house  at  Manomet, 
Plymouth  Co..  Mass.,  about  one-third  of 
an  acre  of  grass  in  which  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  “fog,”  so-called,  or  grass  which 
lias  grown  up  short  after  cutting  and  has 
died.  The  new  grass  comes  up  through 
it  each  year,  but  the  old  dead  grass  forms 
a  kind  of  mat.  making  it  hard  to  cut  well 
with  the  machine.  I  am  not  trying  for 
a  lawn  around  the  house,  but.  just  to 
keep  things  green.  How  can  I  improve 
these  conditions?  Would  you  advise 
burning  it  over  this  Spring  and  at  what 
Stage,  i.c.,  any  time  now  when  it  is  dry 
enough  or  shall  I  wait  until  just  before 
growth  starts?  Cl.  A.  B. 

Boston.  Mass. 

This  fog  grass,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
sandy  soils  along  the  Northern  Atlantic 
coast,  as  I  have  never  noticed  it  growing 
elsewhere.  Here  in  New  Jersey,  many 
lawns  are  quite  thickly  spotted  with 
patches  of  it,  in  size  from  a  few  inches 
up  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  only 
way  the  writer  could  effectually  rid  the 
lawn  of  it  was  to  cut  out  these  patches 
with  a  spade,  going  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  get  every  portion,  then 
fill  in  with  new  soil  and  seed  the  spots 
down  with  good  lawn  grass  mixture. 
This  should  be  done  in  early  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  grass  grows  up.  The  burning 
over  of  grass  land  may  be  done  any  time 
now,  that  it  is  dry  enough.  K. 


SAFETY  FIRST 


We  are  so  certain  of  the  advantages  of  the 

“ EVER- READY,  Jr.” 
POWER  SPRAYER 

that  we  Guarantee  it  for  5  years  and 
we  give  you  the  privilege  of  using  it  10 
day3  Free  to  satisfy  yc  urself  that  it  is 
everything  we  claim. 

Not  only  a  Power  Sprayer,  but  a 
mighty  useful  engine  for  other  work. 
Does  your  most  difficult  spraying 
thoroughly,  easily,  and  at  less  cost. 

Has  highest  grade,  quick  detachable 
2-h,  p.  engine,  100-gallon  steel  bound 
tank,  2-cylinder,  high-pressure  pump, 
and  complete  spraying  equipment.  Low 
center  of  gravity,  extra  light. 

We  also  have  larger  outfits 
Send  today  for  our  Special  10  Days’ 
Free  Privilege  Offer. 

Attractive  proposition  to  dealers 

Van  Nouhuys’  Machine  Works 

44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Beltto  a  Farquhar  Engine 

The  Farquhar  Locomotive  Kig  is  the 
ideal  general  farm  engine.  For  mw  mill 
work  wc  offer  (lie  celebrated  Cornish 
wood  burner.  Both  these  outfits  are  con¬ 
venient  to  move  and  extremely  simple 
to  operate.  All  parts  are  mechanically 
proportioned,  accurately  machined  and 
fitted,  thus  insuring  steady,  dependable 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Tull  line  of 
Steam  Farm  Tractors.  Catalog  describing 
the  complete  Farquhar  line  of  Engines 
and  Boilers,  sent  free  on  request-  These 
machines  arc  the  direct  result  of  our 

xty  years  manufacturing  progress. 
Write  today  and  profit  by  our  experience. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

Other  Farquhar  Products  are:  Gas  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Portables,  Saw  Mills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators, 
I.ydraulic  Presses. 


*' Come  away!  That's  no  place  for  a 
little  bug  like  you!  Can't  you  see  those 
potatoes  are  sprayed  with  Pyrox ?" 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  question  on 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  If  you 
believe  in  growing  good  products,  free 
from  disease  and  insect  damage,  ask  Bow- 
kor  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
Baltimore,  Md„  for  their  large  catalogue, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  $1  for 
enough  Pyrox  to  make  30  to  50  gallons 
spray.  Sold  for  15  years. 

Read  what  W.  A.  Clones;  Worcester 
Comity,  Mass.,  says  about  ft: — “I  always 
spray.  I  don’t  wait  to  see  whether  it  is 
necessary,  but  start  in  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  six  inches  tail,  then  every  week 
or  ten  days,  depending  somewhat  oil  the 
weather.  This  year  I  sprayed  live  times 
with  Pyrox,  and  was  not  bothered  with 
hugs,  blight  or  any  other  potato  disease.’’ 
Air.  Clones  had  a  yield  of  210  measured 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre. 


Write  for 
free 
Catalog 


Mower 


Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack,  Potato  Sprayers,  High- 
Powered  Gasoline  Engine  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

Tell  us  your  wants.  We  will  supply  the  sprayer 
suited  to  your  work  and  give  you  accurate  spray¬ 
ing  Information. 

This  Empire  King 

IMounted  Barrel  Sprayer) 

JUJk  lends  evervtalng  01  Its  ldnd. 

TljV  Thrown  line  mis-t  spray  with 
strong  force.  No  clogging. 
Strainers  are  brushed 
JFS.  >,2—^*'  -J  and  kept  clean  and 

If  Nyr_\  liquid  stirred  antomat- 

ff — AW*T  T7  i  IcnJty.  For  catalog, 

l  Jf\  — \ju  A  rnraytng  formula  and 

x ‘l/ 7#  directions  address 

•  >  -  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
™  VfcLitfc'  Dent  2 .  Elmira.  N.  Y.- 


Greenhouse  Advice  Wanted 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
care  of  a  greenhouse,  the  amount  of  heat, 
moisture,  ventilation  and  so  forth?  We 
built  one  last  Fall  and  sowed  radishes 
and  lettuce  in  it,  but  they  have  not  been 
a  success:  in  fact,  the  radishes  did  not 
even  bottom.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  a  book,  one  that  is  reliable,  on 
the  care  « »f  greenhouses?  c.  t.  r. 

Cumillus,  N.  Y. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
make  suggestions  in  this  case  if  C.  T.  R. 
had  been  more  definite  in  stating  the 
trouble.  Radishes  are  possibly  the 
easiest  crop  to  handle  we  can  grow  in 
a  greenhouse.  They  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  rows  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  when  up  an  inch  or  more  thin  to 
a  single  plant  every  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Cardinal 
Globe  Forcing  is  best  red.  and  Icicle 
best  white  variety.  Temperature  50  de¬ 
grees  at  night,  G5  degrees  during  the 
day,  will  give  good  results.  Soil  should 
be  rich  and  water  should  be  applied 
heavily  and  often.  Two  or  three  heavy 
soakingS  each  week  will  mature  Car¬ 
dinal  Globe  in  four  weeks  and  Icicle  iu 
five  weeks,  or  even  less  time. 

If  C.  L.  R.  observed  the^e  rules  hi 
sowing  and  caring  for  his  crop,  and 
then  had  a  failure,  it  must  have  been 
caused  by  planting  some  variety  that 
was  not  adapted  to  inside  conditions. 

Two  good  hooks,  each  covering  fully 
the  growing  of  crops  under  glass,  are 
Taft’s  Greenhouse  Management,  price 
$1.50,  and  Bailey’s  Forcing  Book,  price 
$1.25,  which  may  be  obtained  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  office.  E.  J.  w. 


This  machine  has  the  one  right  cutting  principle  — 
center  draft.  Cutter  bar  is  directly  in  front  of  wheels 
—  mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side  of  field  in 
any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut  crop  is  left  in 
standing  position  and  cures  rapidly.  One-third  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  labor.  The  Kurelcu  Mower  abolishes 
tedding  and  trampling  of  cut  crop.  It ’a  the  ideal 
mower  for  orchard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  la  pastures  and  brush  that  no  other 
mower  will  handle,  5  sizes  for  ono  or  two  horses. 
<7  yearn  on  the  market.  Machines  bought  30 

years  ago.  and  iwr.l .  cry  9 

year,  still  in  uso,  Prompt  •»/ 
shipments.  Write  to  day.  #Jjk  j  Ji'JPk 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  niniuifaeturwa  direct  ami  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  l(i  gal¬ 
lons  of  spi  ny  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bill,  h-ts  (i>0  gallons),  3U  cents  per  gallon. 
References  J  H.  Hate,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  "f  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co.,  BaxR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


SPORICIDE  cusr^or  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  io  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  agents  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


P’Dp’P  Write  us,  giving  some  idea  of  your 
*  spraying  needs  and  we  will  forward, 

absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  our  valuable  illustrat¬ 
ed  work  on  Crop  Diseases,  also  full  particulars  of  a 

Spramotor 

best  suwed  to  your  requirements.  We  make  Sprci- 
muiors  from  S(<  up.  Write  us  today. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


b«  mndird  ipmK»ol  Amxnc*  iitic«  188V.  Mikt 
•ojr  wifton  a  iprtng  wagon.  Prevent  daman*  to  #gf«, 
fruits,  *tr..  n«  rotij  to  jn*fk»r.  Soon  ur*  coat— produ.e  bring* 

(Tihtf  yv«v;M0  Umgrr — •>•<■*(  lot  4fiv#r— 4ativf  hjt  hwi'<r*.  _ 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs  Ol 

*rad»  K**l.  V*ry  mih*nt  and  durable.  All  air«~  4 
lit  any  wagon  op  to  71  ton*  rapacity.  11  not  at  dealer’ «,  writ*  ' 
hr  f  Iff  ill  it  thmvtii>;  Ittm  llanvy  SjirinvM  law  mniiry. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  ITth  it.,  Racine,  WU. 


TOP  FEED- NO  /\  \  -WA 

RUSTING— NO  CLOGGING  /  /  \  \6ff 

APCntATHindieiitorfor  100  V  /  /  \ 
tv  to  3,r,IK)  lbs.  | K-r  lu  re,  whoth 
er  material  be  wet.  dry,  sticky, 

lumpy,  heavy  or  light.  Wo  guarantee  to  distribute  lime 
villi  unhurut  core  or  small  lories  in  It. 

Writs,  for  bnnklrt  H  to 

Greenwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED 


Free  Catalog  fa  colors  explains 

*  a  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  running  /|  »  .a 

gem\  Send  for 

ElectricWheelCo. 

48  El”*  St.,Quiney,lll. 


GO  STYLES,  from  smsil  Hand  Sprayers  to 
the  Largest  Higli-Presmre  power  Sprayers 
built.  FREE  book  on  Spraying  and  6-l-paga 
Catalog  Sen  postal  today. 

H*HS  PUMP  S  PUNTER  CO.  Deyl.  34  BALSA,  ILL, 


Cnti't  bo  t!upncfkt«!  /  / 

derrul  |yjggy  for  f — .  is  -'---qy-v  I  ~  lit  iV 
tie  men, jr  and  wa  W 

t->  yr»ur  It*o  •.TOthor  proof  of  Ellcbnrt 

uunlicy  itmi  lr.  ?  n&vtnir  n.r-ln  yo  1  by  inir  factory  tn  luor  plan. 

Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

nmlnitji  hnw  <3  year*  gbcvarii-nca  hni»  taught  Ofl  IlOW  fu  give 
Ihu  iHMt  for  tho  (Tjoney  In  wi'arfnir  finality.  app^r*nr„  and 
tfwnnrRl  9ath.f.irtir,u  ami  by  mtunir  out  uirenUi  «mi  dcaler»' 
pruflts  r  avu  you  Icii  ur  tuutM  on  cOf-'i  bQRiry, 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  fltuo&tfod  and  dei^rfbod.  Don't  boy  without  oroing 
»iur  Ixk.c.  A  bnrvff  Bettor  wrilo  today, 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

725  Boardxley  Av«.,  Elkhart,  Ind. _ 


Standard  Home  No.  163 

^all  material  cut  to  moaH- 
ore.  I'lnnM  wholo-  <QOO 
fuilo  pneo  -  -  - 


Standard  Nome  No.  157- 

all  muUoml  uL  wholcaala 
with  ooinplcto  itTCft 
piano  -  .  •  .  h>  »  OO 


Standard  Home  No.  170- 

all  material  at  wholesale 

BJLh  C.°“P‘.°“  $985 


Standard  Home  No.  301— 

all.  material  nt  whoicaale 
with  complete  d**7yt>l 

piano  -  -  -  -  • 


names 

^iNenosene^ 


If  tbo  trpps  hnve  mude  an  cxecssivc 
wood  growth  and  are  vigorous,  plow 
about  six  inches  deep  early  in  the*  Spring, 
which  is  really  it  mild  form  of  root  prun¬ 
ing.  and  will  cheek  the  supply  of  plant 
food.  Do  not  plow  within  four  feet  of 
the  tree  or  cut  off  any  of  the  larger 
roots,  as  it  opens  wounds  for  root-rot 
and  disease  to  enter.  Seed  down  to  oats 
and  peas  for  hay  and  Timothy  or  Or¬ 
chard  grass  for  permanent  sod.  and  there¬ 
by  check  the  growth  of  wood  and  force 
fruiting.  In  late  July  or  in  August 
prune  and  cut  back  the  tree  a  little  and 
get  rid  of  surplus  wood.  Leave  the  tree 
in  sod  for  a  few  years  till  wood  growth 
is  normal.  If  the  trees  have  not  made 
good  growth  and  lack  vigor,  apply  stable 
manure,  plow  early,  cultivate  well  till 
mid-July  and  then  put  in  a  cover  crop. 
Keep  forcing  them  with  food  and  culti¬ 
vation  and  fruiting  and  good  growth 
should  follow.  Girdling  the  tree  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  but  is  it  dangerous 
practice.  k.  w.  m. 


lVa  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Suitable  for  pumping  water,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  operating 
da  iry,  spraying,  electric  and  ihrcsliing 
machinery,  or  any  general  a  power  re¬ 
quirement.  £3 


Send  today  for  our  two  big  plan  books.  Show  over  300  homes,  floor  plans,  color 
schemes,  exact  prices.  AM  sold  “direct-to-you”  by  Gordon-Van  Tine  Method. 
Built  hundreds  of  times — in  every  State— many  near  you.  Local  references.  Newest 
Architectural  Styles.  All  material  highest  quality.  Prices  lowest.  Quick  shipments. 

Save  enough  to  pay  for  your  lot. 

Ready-Cut  Homes { —  Standard  Homes  j  slandiird5  w£y 

Shipped  Anywhere— 300  Plans 

Buy  from  us  any  system  you  prefer.  All  at  wholesale  prices.  Over  100,000  cus¬ 
tomers  and  three  banks  vouch  for  us.  Homes  full  of  comfort  and  convenience  ideas. 
Our  “Home  Builders'  Department”  follows  with  advisory  service  right  un¬ 
til  house  is  built.  All  or  any  part  of  any  building  Wholesale!  i.  -  - 


Write  (or 
tree  cat¬ 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating  , 
sl/.ede-  1 
sired. 


Bargains  All  Free, 
for  you.  Don’t  pa 
Use  the  Coupon. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  X 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY 


5941  Case  St.  /»  Bwints*  Half  a.  Century  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

G 'he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addr run,  Drjmrtmnit  4 4  A/" 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


Name  .... 
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City . 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  VA  PEE 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  «.?0 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rnrn!  Publishing  Coinjunj,  BS.t  West  80ll)  Street,  Sen  Vork 
Herbert  W.  Collinhwoop,  IVerident  and  Editor, 

Jo  UN  J.  l>n.u>N.  Treasurer  ami  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mop.  E.  T.  Koyi.k.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8ij  marks,  or  lOVs  francs,  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates?.  7!)  cents  par  aerate  iino— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  HEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  ptrecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  a  ny  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  nre  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  Or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  ami  honest, 
responsible  liotiBes,  whether  advcrti-ers  or  not.  'Ve  ■willingly  use  our  good 
olliers  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions,  wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hoivu-t  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  l<  i  i  in  otic  month  of  the  lime  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


There  seems  to  be  a  very  optimistic  feeling  among 
truckers  here  that  was  entirely  absent  last  Fall.  All 
are  looking  ahead  with  bright  hopes  for  a  good  season. 
In  early  Winter  stock  and  implements  at  farm  sales 
brought  practically  nothing.  Now  they  are  selling  for 
full  value.  This  I  think  is  a.  good  sign.  Anyway  we 
feel  that  optimism  is  a  partner  to  success,  and  that  no 
matter  what  the  undertaking  may  he.  if  a  man  tackles 
it  iu  a  hopeful  spirit  lie  has  already  more  than  half 
Won  Ollt.  TRUCKER,  JK. 

THERE  you  have  the  light  spirit  for  1910.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  need  just  that  feeling  that 
this  is  to  he  a  good  year,  because  it  will  bring  oppor¬ 
tunity.  While  Trucker,  Jr.,  writes  from  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  the  indications  he  sees  are  not  local,  hut  are 
appearing  in  many  other  places,  and  they  are  spread¬ 
ing.  A  brave  heart  puts  an  edge  on  the  sword.  Let 
ns  all  get  into  the  fight  this  year  with  good  spirit. 
Of  course  we  can  all  sit  down  if  we  want  to,  and 
imagine  all  sorts  of  dark  clouds.  We  can  watch 
for  the  sun  too. 

* 

NOT  long  since  we  had  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
who  complained  a  little  because  we  do  not  give 
considerable  space  to  the  Mexican  question,  “pre- 
pa  redness*'  and  many  other  "great"  issues.  A  little 
correspondence  developed  the  fact  that  our  friend 
has  bought  a  lot  of  coal  ashes,  thinking  all  ashes 
are  alike,  and  is  actually  using  the  wood  ashes  to 
dry  out  the  hen  manure.  Thus,  happy  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “large**  things,  he  is  robbing  himself 
through  failure  to  grasp  the  small  hut  important 
things  of  farming.  The  R.  N.-Y.  liahgs  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  question  as  the  biggest  thing  before  farmers 
today.  Any  man  can  obtain  a  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  “news"  and  opinion  about  these  great 
world  events.  It  will  run  all  the  way  from  guff 
to  graft,  and  the  most  of  it  is  intended  primarily 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  plain  people  away  from 
this  question  of  the  35-cent  dollar.  We  intend  to 
stay  by  that  question  for  life. 

* 

THE  scientific  men  have  been  figuring  on  the 
great  antiquity  of  Florida.  Most  of  us  are  too 
bu*v  with  other  matters  to  follow  them  in  their 
argument  and  proof,  but  they  now  conclude  that  a 
part  at  least  of  Florida  was  in  existence  probably 
two  million  years  ago.  We  are  not  able  to  dispute 
that  proposition,  but  we  are  very  sure  that  if  there 
were  any  real  estate  men  in  that  day  they  were 
telling  the  same  old  story  that  the  sharks  are  still 
putting  up  about  the  possibilities  for  a  back-to-the- 
hmder  to  make  a  living  and  a  fortune  on  a  sand 
hank  in  Florida.  These  fellows  have  done  more 
harm  to  the  State  of  Florida  than  anything  else  that 
ever  happened  to  it.  The  State  is  all  right.  There 
are  opportunities  there  if  they  are  handled  properly; 
and  as  a  Winter  residence  out  in  the  sun  the  State 
3s  hard  to  heat.  Do  not  take  these  land  sharks  ser¬ 
iously,  and  never  think  for  a  moment  of  buying  any 
land  in  Florida  until  you  go  down  and  look  at  it, 
and  if  possible  spend  a  year  in  the  State  before 
buying. 

* 

The  Farm  and  Home  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  must  be 
knocking  the  New  York  auction  market,  as  I  saw  in 
a  recent  issue  that  it  was  causing  a  glut  there  and 
growers  were  not  receiving  as  much  as  though  they  had 
marketed  through  the  regular  channels.  I  have  had 
ir  put  up  to  me  lately  several  times  that  all  legislation 
of  recent  years  has  been  in  favor  of  labor  and  the 
farmer  and  against  capital;  that  the  railroads  have 
been  legislated  against  until  they  cannot  make  enough 
to  buy  equipment,  etc.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
through  the  paper,  or  otherwise,  aside  from  parcel  post 
and  the  rural  delivery  what  legislation  of  a  national 
character  or  otherwise,  has  been  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  farmer  and  whether  such  legislation  is  of  especial 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  that  i;s,  class  legislation. 
Michigan.  J.  E.  may. 

$»  the  paper  you  mention  is  a  sister  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  it  follows  the  family  habit 
of  “knocking."  Parcel  post  was  not  elass  legislation 
for  farmers.  At  the  time  we  were  fighting  for  it 
the  chief  argument  was  that  it  favored  the  depart¬ 


ment  stores.  It  was  for  town  people  as  well  ns 
farmers.  When  you  hear  this  loose  talk  about  great 
legislation  for  farmers,  ask  the  speaker  to  tighten 
it  up  by  naming  any  such  legislation.  See  if  he 
can  name  anything  except  the  money  appropriated 
for  educating  the  farmer.  It  is  up  to  such  people 
to  name  something  besides  education  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  free  seeds!  Farmers  are  offered  a  system 
of  education,  which  most  of  them  do  not  ask  for, 
while  the  bounties  and  special  privileges  go  to  other 
classes.  Probably  a  majority  of  our  farmers  would 
exchange  a  large  part  of  their  education  for  some 
of  the  legislation  which  railroads  have  enjoyed.  Do 
you  think  the  railroads  would  change? 

* 

Power  ditchers  ought  to  be  as  common  as  thrashing 
machines,  but  they  are  not.  Most  farmers  don’t  think 
they  can  afford  one  for  their  own  use,  so  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  best  dig  the  trenches  with  small  capital? 

New  York.  j.  b.  l. 

HAT  is  right  about  the  power  ditchers.  They 
are  practical  and  do  great  work.  In  parts 
of  Ohio.  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West  generally 
these  ditching  machines  have  doubled  the  farm  val¬ 
ues  of  great  sections  of  the  country  and  made  farm¬ 
ing  possible  on  much  rich  land.  For  many  years 
New  York  farmers  did  not  see  the  great  necessity 
for  drainage.  Now,  with  changes  of  crops  and  more 
fruit,  vegetables  and  especially  Alfalfa,  drainage 
becomes  a  necessity.  The  power  ditchers  should 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  drainage  in  any 
community  that  thrashing  machines  do  to  grain, 
growing. 

* 

THE  Berkshire  Congress,  or  meeting  of  Berkshire 
hog  breeders,  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  was  a  great  success.  Nearly  500  people  were 
iu  attendance  and  the  Western  breeders  went  home 
satisfied  that  the  Atlantic  slope  is  to  make  enorm¬ 
ous  gains  in  meat  production.  At  this  congress  one 
Berkshire  boar  sold  at  the  record  price  of  $1125 — 
while  55  animals  averaged  $155  each.  The  meeting 
was  enthusiastic  and  businesslike  and  will  he  sure 
to  “boom"  pork  production  in  the  East.  Many  of 
our  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
hog  is  a  grazing  animal,  fully  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  The  hog.  properly  handled,  will 
make  the  best  live  stock  for  many  fruit  and  truck 
farmers  and  his  merits  will  be  appreciated  more 
and  more. 

* 

WE  see  from  the  first  page  article  something  of 
what  the  motor  truck  is  doing  to  develop 
gardening  and  fruit  growing  around  Boston.  Mass. 
That,  city  is  well  situated  to  take  advantage  of  such 
traffic.  Good  roads  run  out  in  all  inland  directions, 
and  access  to  the  city  is  easy.  If  New  York  City 
had  any  such  approaches  the  feeding  problem  would 
be  much  easier,  hut  here  on  Manhattan  Island  all 
food  must  cross  the  water  and  that  means  slow  and 
costly  transfer.  In  all  large  cities  like  Boston  the 
motor  truck  is  quickly  revolutionizing  freight  and 
passenger  service.  Tt.  seems  evident  that  the  chief 
trouble  which  the  railroads  now  face  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  this  motor  service.  Without 
question  railroad  men  see  this  coming — as  75  years 
ago  the  stage  coach  and  canal  lines  saw  the  rail¬ 
road  looming  up  behind  them. 

* 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman ,  Governor  of  Yen'  York, 
lion.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Chairman  Senate  Finance 
Com  milt  re. 

Hon.  Win.  J.  Maier,  Chairman  Wags  and  Means 
Com  mittee. 

ARMERS  like  a  large  and  shining  mark  when 
they  load  a  pen  and  fire  off  a  stamp  for  the 
good  of  farming.  Our  New  York  readers  certainly 
have  such  a  mark  iu  these  three  names.  Gov. 
Whitman  told  the  State  Agricultural  Society  that 
he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  farming  or  its 
needs,  but  he  wanted  to  be  told.  When  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  great  State  takes  such  a  sensible  attitude 
it  is  the.  duty  of  every  farmer  to  help  him  out.  The 
other  gentlemen  named  above  will  have  most  to  do 
in  deciding  any  legislation  which  carries  an  appro¬ 
priation.  Now  we  are  convinced  that  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  in  New  York  want  to  see  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  given  a  fair 
chance.  Outside  of  those  who  can  deal  direct  with 
actual  consumers  no  farmer  is  fully  satisfied  with 
his  prices.  All  believe  that  the  present  system  of 
distribution  is  ancient  and  wasteful — devised  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  handlers  and  dealers  a  great 
advantage.  Since  these  interests  devised  the  sys¬ 
tem  they  have  the  advantage,  and  naturally  will  not 
give  it  up.  Nor  can  our  farmers  expect  that  the 
educators  or  leaders  of  agricultural  thought  can,  or 
will,  do  anything  really  vital  to  help.  They  are 
working  along  the  lines  of  increased  production, 
which  at  this  time  means  playing  right  into  the 
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hands  of  those  who  maintain  the  present  system  of 
distribution.  It  follows  that  the  farmers  must  put 
this  matter  through  if  it  is  ever  to  go.  Say  what 
you  like  about  the  Department,  it  is  the  only  thing 
now  before  the  public  which  oilers  any  chance  for 
a  strong  definite  issue  over  the  subject.  That  is 
why  we  ask  you  to  come  right  in  and  help.  We 
ask  you  to  write  to  the  three  officials  named  above 
and  ask  them  respectfully  to  see  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  a  fair  appropriation.  We  will  do  our  full 
share,  but  you  must  help  because  this  is  your  work 
as  well  as  ours.  Do  not  wait  for  others  to  write- 
do  it  yourself  at  once,  and  lick  a  stamp  for  market 
freedom  l 

❖ 

GT  TNCLE  HENRY  WALLACE"  of  Iowa  died  in 
U  Des  Moines,  on  Feb.  22,  after  80  useful 
years  of  life.  He  was  a  strong,  national  character; 
the  leading  citizen  of  Iowa,  and  the  best  exponent  of 
farm  journalism  this  country  has  get  produced. 
He  was  “Uncle  Henry"  to  everyone — a  strong,  lov¬ 
able  character  who  kept  to  the  very  last  the  strong 
interest,  in  humanity  which  was  the  dominant  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  man.  No  man  did  more  than  Henry 
Wallace  to  develop  and  direct  the  agriculture  of  the 
great  Central  West.  He  was  optimistic  and  at.  the 
same  time  full  of  the  plain  sense  and  humor  which 
came  to  him  as  a  heritage  from  his  Scotch  ancestors. 
And  Henry  Wallace  Avas  more  than  a  farm  editor 
seeking  to  increase  the  material  wealth  of  the  West. 
In  his  early  days  lie  Avas  a  preacher,  and  he  carried 
his  religion  and  his  hope  for  the  salvation  of  men 
into  his  everyday  work.  At  thousands  of  firesides  in 
Iowa  and  nearby  States  what  Henry  Wallace  said 
about  the  laws  of  agriculture  and  of  life  Avas  ac¬ 
cepted  as  gospel  truth.  And  the  best  work  of  his 
life  was  done  after  he  had  passed  60  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years  lie  built  up  a  great  and  help¬ 
ful  business  from  its  very  beginning.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  sour,  lazy,  “retired  farmer”  spirit 
about  Henry  Wallace.  At  an  age  when  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  feel  that  they  have  passed  their  useful¬ 
ness  he  kept  on  making  increased  use  of  the  golden 
experience  and  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  life  had  given  him.  Only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  we  had  a  letter  from  him  full  of  kindly 
spirit  and  hope  and  serene  plans  for  the  future. 
Henry  Wallace  will  lh-e  throughout  this  entire  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  hearts  of  the  Western  people,  but  the 
State  of  Iowa  should  erect  a  noble  monument  to 
keep  before  her  people  the  memory  of  her  leading 
citizen. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  said  he 
wanted  to  sell  his  Jersey  cattle,  move  into 
NeAAr  York  State,  and  buy  Holstein  as  he  felt  he 
could  make  more  money  making  milk  than  he  Could 
in  selling  cream.  Now  comes  another  farmer  not 
far  from  the  first  one  >vho  said  he  wants  to  sell 
his  Holsteius  and  buy  Jerseys.  When  asked  why, 
he  said  he  thought  of  buying  a  retail  milk  route. 
He  found  that  many  families  who  lived  in  that  town 
kept  Jersey  cows  or  their  grades,  and  sold  this 
milk  to  their  neighbors.  The  quality  of  this  milk 
sold  from  these  family  cows  had  established  a 
standard  which  milkmen  were  obliged  to  live  up  to, 
and  our  friend  found  that  the  Holstein  milk  was 
not  satisfactory  for  this  retail  trade.  Personally  he 
thought-  the  Holstein  Avas  the  best  cow  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  but  he  had  run  upon  a  condition  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  family  cows  AVhich  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  handle  Jersey  milk.  A  farmer  may  Avell 
think  this  over,  because  the  market  into  which  he 
must  send  his  goods  for  sale  is  governed  by  tastes 
or  standards  which  he  cannot  create  himself.  They 
are  made  for  him  by  others,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  live  up  to  them  if  he  can. 


Brevities 

Hot  air  usually  has  a  “nutty"  flavor. 

As  a  single  substance  for  fertilizing  lawns,  ground 
lime  5,s  best. 

More  turkeys  are  killed  by  lack  of  head  than  by 
“black  bead." 

If  you  do  have  a  garden  keep  i,t  busy — one  crop  fol¬ 
lowing  another. 

Good  remedy  for  a  “cold” — fresh  cold  air  taken  cop¬ 
iously  weeks  in  advance. 

We  told  you  we  should  try  to  give  better  potato  talk 
than  ever  before  this  year. 

The  expert  fake-hunter  learns  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  flat  head  and  a  level  head. 

This  question  keeps  coming  up :  If  Minorca  hens 
lay  a  larger  white  egg  than  Leghorns  why  are  not  more 
of  them  kept? 

Aaioxg  recent  short  term  subscriptions  is  one  for  the 
pastor  of  a  country  church.  A  member  think  his  pastor 
should  read  Mr.  Gilbert's  articles. 

We  feel  sure  that  many  failures  with  Alfalfa  result 
from  poor  fitting  of  the  laud.  “That's  good  enough!" 
has  killed  many  a  promising  experiment. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


If  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  did  nothing  else  except  investigate  the  com¬ 
plaints  that,  are  coming  in  from  farmers  on  account  of 
shipments  to  commission  dealers  and  others,  it  would 
fully  justify  i,ts  existence.  This  work  requires  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  time  of  one  investigator  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  the  orospects  are  that  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  will  increase  as  shippers  begin  to  realize  the 
thorough  nature  of  the  service  that  is  being  conducted 
for  them.  Here  is  a  reply  from  one  shipper  received 
during  the  present  month : 

You  could  not  imagine  how  surprised  and  pleased  I 
was  on  receipt  of  the  check  of  $182.05  which  you  sent 
me.  This  account.  I  am  quite  sure,  would  never  have 
been  collected  if  it  were  not  for  your  kind  efforts. 

I  thank  you  and  I  would  gladly  pay  you  if  you  would 
accept  .it.  a.  young. 

Highland.  N.  Y\ 


The  above  letter  refers  to  the  closing  of  a  shipment 
of  fruit  during  the  past  Summer.  Because  of  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Department  to  examine  hooks 
and  call  witnesses,  it  is  able  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  and  get  at  the*  facts  in  most  cases  and.  of 
course,  when  this  is  done,  the  interest  of  the  shipper  is 
quite  generally  secure.  The  exceptions  occur  when  the 
dealer  sells  the  produce  and  neglects  to  keep  a  proper 
record  <>f  the  transaction.  One  of  the  records  of  our 
investigation  will  illustrate  this  difficulty. 

In  August  last,  a  State  grower  shipped  plums  to  a 
commission  dealer  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  re¬ 
turns  made  credited  the  grower  with  25  cents  a  crate, 
containing  82  baskets.  The  sale,  therefore,  was  for  less 
than  one  cent  a  four-pound  basket.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  selling  plums  about  this  time  on  the  auction 
sales  from  eight  to  10  cents  a  basket.  The  investigator 
found  that  the  record  on  the  commission  dealer’s  books 
corresponded  with  the  figures  given  in  the  account  of 
sales,  but  when  he  tried  to  find  the  name  and  address 
of  the  buyer,  he  was  informed  that  the  goods  had  been 
sold  for  cash  and  no  record  of  the  buyer's  name  or  ad¬ 
dress  was  kept  and  the  investigator  could  go  no  further. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  the  original  commission 
hills  all  provided  that  the  cum  mission  dealer  would  he 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  name  and  address  or’ 
the  buyer  i.n  every  ease.  This  provision,  was  success¬ 
fully  fought  by  the  commission  dealers  and  was  taken 
out  of  the  bill  before  it  became  a  law.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  hill  and  farm¬ 
ers  should  insist  that  the  law  he  amended  to  include 
such  a  provision. 

While  so  far  the  Department  has  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  adjustments  of  claims  and  collections, 
there  are  some  cases  like  the  above  plum  sales  and 
some  cases  where  goods  have  been  shipped  to  irresponsi¬ 
ble  parties  where  no  satisfactory  adjustment  could  be 
made.  The  advantage  of  the  Service,  however,  is  not 
entirely  in  the  individual  adjustments  made.  It  is 
more  largely  in  the  knowledge  of  the  dealer  that  such 
a  State  agency  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and 
shipper  and  as  the  service  increases  and  becomes 
better  known,  it  is  believed  that  the  activities  of  the 
Department  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  crooked 
dealers  and  that  its  work  will  meet  the  approval  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  honest  houses  in  the  trade. 

AUCTION  NOTES 

During  the  last  week,  the  receipts  of  apples  have 
been  unusually  heavy  in  the  general  market  and  Mon¬ 
day  the  receipts  were  125  cars,  which  was  the  heaviest 
daily  receipt  for  a  long  time.  The  receipts  remained 
heavy  during  the  week.  The  disposition  of  holders 
seems  to  be  now.  to  put  the  apples  on  the  market  and 
accept  what  they  bring.  The  demand  from  the  Middle 
West  has  been  disappointing.  At  this  time  of  year, 
there  is  usually  a  pretty  good  demand  for  Western 
New  York  apples  in  the  Middle  States.  It  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  as  yet  this  season,  and  there  is  some  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  will  develop  at  all  or  not.  The 
export  trade  is  about  one  million  barrels  short  of  last 
year.  A  large  portion  of  the  fruit  arriving  the  early 
part  of  last  week  and  the  week  before  during  the  cold 
weather,  came  in  chilled  or  frozen  and,  of  course, 
the  price  of  this  stock  was  low.  Tt  ran  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  barrel.  Fair  to  good  went  as  high  as  $2.50. 
Baldwins  of  fair  quality  sold  from  $2.00  to  $2.75  and 
Greenings  from  $2.50  to  $2.75.  During  the  last  week, 
the  proportion  of  prime  or  fancy  fruit  was  exceedingly 
small.  A  few  very  fancy  Baldwins  sold  from  $8  to 
$8.25  and  fancy  Greenings  from  $8  to  $8.50.  One 
particularly  fancy  small  shipment  of  Greenings  was 
reported  as  high  as  $4.  Some  of  the  Grant  Ditchings 
Spies  which  were  sold  in  the  auction  sales  in  Septem¬ 


ber  with  the  run  of  the  orchard  at  $3.40,  sold  during 
the  past  week  as  high  as  $0  and  $6.25  a  barrel  at  pri¬ 
vate  sale  by  the  dealer. 


The  record  of  two  days’  sales  follows: 

APPLES.— 26  bids,  King  $2.75;  11  $3.30;  13  $2.45; 
or,  Greening  $2.70;  4  $2.75 ;  16  $2.45;  1  $1.85;  19 
Baldwin  $2.00;  10  $2.70;  10  $2.65;  0  $2.60;  2  $1.85; 
11  King  $3.40;  1  $2.10;  2  Gi Ili flower  $2.80;  43  Green¬ 
ing  $3;  25  82,60;  14  $2;  2  Swaar  $2.50;  6  Seek 
$2.20;  8  Bellflower  $2.05;  17  Greening  $8.10;  6  $2.00; 
1  $2.20;  2  $2.45;  2  Peck's  Pleasant  $3.10;  8  Spitz 
$2.60;  2  $2.80;  3  Tolman  $2.65;  2  $2.45;  1  Falla- 
water  $2.50;  3  Spy  $2.25;  3  King  88.20;  1  $2.75;  2 
Jonathan  $2.45;  2  Hubbardston  $2.20:  1  $1.65;  1 
Snow  $2.60;  10  Baldwin  $2.50;  11  $2.40;  14  $2;  IS 
Hubbardston  $2.10:  0  $1,65;  1  Pound  Sweet  $1.80; 
71  Baldwin  $2.00;  20  $2.30;  8  $2.25;  6  Russet  $1.75;  1 
Baldwin  $2.55:  6  $2.05;  1  $2.70;  10  $2.40;  11  $8.35; 
50  $2.70:  19  $3;  2  King  $2.30;  4  Greening  $1.50;  1 
Spv  $3.70;  1  $8.75;  51  Baldwin  $2.60;  1  $1.10;  25 


Greening  $1.80;  27  King  $1.85;  2  $1.15;  3  Cranberry 
Pippin  $2.30;  2  Swaar  $2.20;  1  Ben  Davis  $1,70;  4 
Gillifiower  $1.70;  6  Spy  $2.10;  10  Baldwin  $.1,60;  6 
Greening  $1.40:  2  Spy  $1.80;  1  Cranberry  Pippin 
$1.55 ;  1  Baldwin  $2.05. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs^and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  week  ending  March  2nd.  101(5: 

EGGS.  8  eases  20e ;  20  23c;  17  23V2c;  27  25c;  24 
26c;  1  26 </•'■;  0  27c:  1  2714c;  21  28c;  28  29c;  1 
2! H->c ;  5  80c:  2  31c;  1  24c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 1  coop 
pigs.  125  lbs..  12c;  4  pigs,  108, 


lbs..  10c;  3 
1  bbl.  poul¬ 
try,  114  lbs..  18c;  1  bbl.  poultry,  86  lbs.,  18c;  1  calf, 
li6  lbs.,  i7V>c;  2  pkgs.  butter,  10  lbs.,  32c. 


fowl.  50 
lbs.,  12c; 


The  Farmer  and  the  Commission  Men 

Probably  very  few  farmers  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  to  one  I  had  some  time  ago.  I  shipped  five 
bushel-baskets  of  Oldenburg  apples  to  a  well-known 
commission  house,  for  which  I  received  only  IS  cents. 
Now,  the  five  baskets  cost  me  10  cents  each,  total  50 
cents.  This  is  the  problem,  bow  many  cents  on  the 
dollar  I  made.  Some  smarter  man  than  1  ever  expect, 
to  be  will  please  figure  this  out  for  me;  meanwhile  I 
keep  the  inspiring  documents  of  thijs  profitable  trans¬ 
action  framed  up  and  in  front  of  my  eyes  all  the  time, 
and  I  never,  no  never,  will  he  caught  doing  business 
with  commission  houses. 

But  my  experience  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  a  neighbor  suffered,  This  man,  whom  we  shall 
call  Smith,  (because  that  happens  to  be  his  correct 
name),  shipped  a  few  barrels  of  apples,  addressing 
them  to  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  at  New 
York.  These  apples,  however,  were  side-tracked  at  some 
siding  and  left  to  freeze:  result  total  loss.  Naturally 
Smith  was  led  to  think  that  the  cause  of  all  this  ^was 
the  carelessness  of  the  Department,  and  he  decided 
that  the  old  commission  houses  wore  good  enough  for 
him,  he  would  never  ship  to  the  Department.  But, 
and  with  this  but  does  light  shine,  immediately  after 
the  loss  on  these  apples  Smith  received  a  letter  from 
a  commission  man.  let  us  call  him  Skinner,  (because 
that  is  not  his  real  name),  asking  him  to  ship  him  his 
apples.  Smith  was  wondering  how  Skinner  ever  found 
his  name  and  the  fact  that  he  had  apples  to  sell.  The 
only  explanation  is  this;  Surely  did  Skinner  have  in¬ 
side  and  guilty  information  of  what  befell  to  Smith’s 
apples.  And  Smith  is  not  the  only  victim  of  such  ras¬ 
cally  treatment.  When  we  read  the  rottenness  of  the 
poultry  market  in  New  York  city,  where  murder  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  as  in  the  Baft  case,  why  should  we 
think  it  impossible  for  the  commission  trade  to  run 
the  roller  over  the  average  and  undefended  farmer? 

It  is  up  to  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  to 
take  these  matters  up  and  prevent  such  things  from 
happening  all  the  time.  We  fanners  are  payiug  tuxes 
in  support  of  this  Department,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  expect  to  get  our  money's  worth  in  proper 
protection  against  unprincipled  rascals. 

Columbia  Go.,  N.  Y.  D.  E.  SIRAMARO. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  this  farmer’s  check  for  IS 
cents!  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  “return”  from  the  same 
commission  man  : 

1  basket  of  apples  (Ft  70c . $  .70 

Freight  . 26 

Commission  . 20  .46 


$  .24 

This  same  man  sold  one  basket  of  apples  for  80 
cents  and  charged  freight  26  cents,  commission  10  cents, 
or  a  total  of  86  cents.  The  shipper  owed  him  six  cents 
and  paid  for  the  basket.  The  Department  could  and 
would  do  just  such  work  as  Mr.  Siramaro  suggests  if 
it  could  be  given  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  No 
one  can  give  such  service,  for  nothing.  If  you  waut  it 
tell  Gov.  Whitman  and  your  member  of  tin*  Assembly 
so. 


Apples  Must  Be  Well  Packed 

I  have  for  some  time  been  waiting  to  pay  a  debt  of 
gratitude  through  your  columns  to  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  of  the  State  for  the  exceptionally 
good  returns  they  secured  for  me  on  a  trial  shipment  of 
apples  last  .November.  Pressure  of  other  affairs  has 
compelled  me  to  delay  until  the  present. 

When  1  shipped  my  fruit  I  was  rather  doubtful  about 
receiving  as  much  ;is  $2.50  per  barrel  for  it  from  the 
prices  quoted  in  your  columns,  although  I  had  sprayed 
my  trees  and  carefully  picked,  graded  and  packed  the 
apples.  Imagine  my  pleasure  and  surprise  when  a  few 
days  after  shipping  I  received  a  check  and  an  account 
of 'sales  showing  that  my  grade  A,  Maiden  Blush,  had 
brought  $4  per  barrel  and  a  fair  A  quality  of  Green¬ 
ings  $8.25.  This  was  proving  the  case  of  the  auction 
with  evidence  that  was  convincing  and  I  lost  little 
time  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  my  neighbors, 
who  had  sold  their  fruit  on  the  tree  to  a  local  buyer  for 
$1.25  per  barrel  with  the  obligation  of  hauling  the  bar¬ 
reled  fruit  to  the  steamboat  dock  some  nine  miles  away. 
Since  this  experience  I  have  attended  two  auctions  at 
the  warerooms  of  the  Department  in  New  York  city, 
and  I  now  understand  the  difference  between  the  prices 
I  received  and  those  often  appearing  in  your  weekly 
auction  review.  1  confess  my  visits  depressed  me.  Not 
because  of  anything  lacking  in  the  management  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  the  sales,  hut  because  of  the  appearance 
and  qualify  of  the  fruit  that  had  been  sent  for  sale. 
The  prices  it  brought  were  good  for  its  kind.  The 
quality  and  pack,  however,  was  much  below  that  of 
other  New  York  apples  1  saw  the  same  day  at  different 
commission  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit  auction 
and  very  much  inferior  to  the  Western  apples  which 
subsequent  investigation  showed  me  were  handled  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  high-class  retail  fruit  dealers  of  the 
city.  An  examination  of  a  barrel  of  Spy,  on  my  sec¬ 
ond  visit  on  February  16,  showed  that  the  old  practice 
of  a  good  top  and  second  layer  covering  an  ungraded 
assortment  below  the  standard  stamped  on  the  barrel 
head  still  prevails,  in  spite  of  our  packing  law  and  the 
fact  that  this  practi.ee  fools  only  the  packer,  for  the 
prospective  purchasers  examine  the  fruit  before  the 
auction.  Had  the  pack  and  quality  of  that  lot  becu 
up  to  its  top  layer  it  would  easily  have  brought  $4 
per  barrel.  As  it  was  $2.70  was  the  best  the  auctioneer 
could  draw.  The  shipper  of  that  fruit  may  he  sore 
when  he  receives  his  returns,  but  he,  in  common  with 
other  fruit  growers  of  this  State,  must  realise  that  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  honest  market  that  the  State 
has  now  established  for  the  sale  of  our  produce  we 
must  support  the  market  properly,  and  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  pack  and  quality  of  New  York  fruit. 

My  pride  in  the  achievements  of  this  State  was  con¬ 
siderably  dampened  when  iu  reply  to  my  inquiry,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  various  retail  fruit  dealers,  why  they  didn’t 
handle  New  York  apples,  they  said  they  couldn’t  get  the 
pack  or  fine  appearance  of  the  Western  fruit.  They 


didn’t  say  quality.  They  admitted  the  superiority  of 
the  New  York  apple  on  that  count.  Apples,  they  said, 
sell  mostly  on  appearance.  Few  buy  by  name.  A 
regular  buyer,  however,  who  by  accident  buys  an  apple 
of  quality  invariably  asks  for  that  kind  again.  So 
here,  Mr.  New  York  Apple  Grower,  is  your  chance. 
Pack  and  grade  your  fruit  properly,  so  that  i,t  appeals 
to  the  eye  and  a  good  demand  and  price  will  follow. 

Woodstock,  N.  Y.  B.  L.  z. 


Neglect  of  Local  Markets 

On  page  247  I  note  what  W.  II.  D.  has  to  say  re¬ 
garding  price  of  apples  in  New  York  Gity.  also  your 
statement  following.  I  write  this  to  say  that  the  big 
cities  arc  not  the  only  places  of  high  prices  or  poor 
quality.  I  have  before  me  a  bill  of  goods  from  a  store 
in  a  country  village  of  less  than  1,500  population, 
dated  Jan.  31,  1016.  This  item  is  in  fist:  “One-half  bn. 
apples  $1.60.”  These  are  Russets,  many  with  puck¬ 
ered  scabby  skins  and  are  so  small  that  a  common 
drinking  tumbler  will  hold  two  and  still  have  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  clearance  before  reaching 
top  edge  of  glass.  Boston  and  Bangor  markets  on 
same  date  quote  cooking  Russets  at  50  to  75c  bu.  This 
village  has  two  steam  railroad  stations,  C.  I*.  R.  R. 
and  Bangor  &  Aroostook  B.  R.  It  looks  as  though  the 
apple-hungry  consumers  pay.  E.  G.  S. 

Lily  Bay,  Me. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  question  about  the  neglect  of 
local  markets.  Many  a  farmer  will  send  small  lots  of 
produce  to  the  big;  city — consigned  to  a  commission 
man — and  get.  a  85-cent  dollar,  when  the  nearby  town 
would  have  absorbed  all  the  goods  uud  returned  twice 
as  much.  In  many  oases  food  is  sent  to  the  big  city 
and  then  sent  hack  to  the  local  market  for  sale.  In 
such  cases  the  handlers  and  dealers  make  a  profit  and 
the  farmer  loses  money.  The  local  consumers  will  not 
buy  all  that  they  should  because  the  price  i,s  made 
too  high  by  all  this  useless  transportation,  while  all 
this  produce  sent  to  the  big  market  helps  to  create 
a  glut  or  surplus  which  enables  the  dealer  to  dictate 
prices.  Tf  the  local  market  were  fully  supplied  first 
by  direct  selling  all  would  be  benefited.  This  is  an 
old  story,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  truest  things  in  business. 


Discussing  the  Big  Milk  Question 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y..  has  the  densest  cow  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  possibly  of  any 
in  the  country.  It  is  headquarters  for  a  large  quantify 
of  milk  that  goes  into  New  York  City.  We  were  much 
pleased  then  to  have  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  come  to  our  county  and  give  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lectures  relating  to  the  proposition  to  enable  the 
Department  to  enter  upon  some  line  of  procedure  look¬ 
ing  to  a  better  outlet  for  milk.  Mr.  Emerson  came  to 
our  town  and  discussed  the  proposed  plan.  He  first 
went  into  details  relating  to  the  work  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  done  to  provide  an  outlet  for  fruit,  and  to 
establish  a  pri.ee  that  would  be  paying  to  the  producers. 
He  asserts  that  as  a  result  the  price  of  apples  has  been 
better  than  in  previous  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  production  was  larger.  New  York,  he  says,  was  the 
first  State  to  establish  a  market  bureau,  and  14  States 
have  since  followed  suit.  This  State  has  accomplished 
a  hundred  times  as  much  as  all  the  others  together. 
Regarding  milk  the  speaker  claimed  that  they  have  gone 
far  enough  to  determine  that  i.t  is  possible  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  producer  one  cent  a  quart  while  lowering 
it  one  cent  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in¬ 
jure  the  trust.  This  is  in  line  with  what  farmers  have 
been  contending  for  a  long  time,  if  the  big  milk  dealers 
will  only  do  business  on  an  economical  basis.  The 
speaker  went  on  to  say  that  there  are  several  cities  in 
the  West  that  have  demonstrated  that  something  of 
the  sort  can  be  done.  It  is  desired  to  establish  a  big 
creamery  in  the  city  that  can  take  care  of  one-fourth 
of  the  production  of  the  State.  If  it  can  do  that  deal¬ 
ers  will  prosper  better  than  now,  as  much  of  this 
amount  will  go  into  butter  and  other  products.  It  will 
regulate  prices  and  give  the  producer  a  better  chance 
than  he  ever  had  before.  Committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  resolutions  favoring  the  department 
and  its  plan,  and  to  send  them  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor.  n.  n.  L. 


New  York  State  News 

"  THE  WITTER  BILL. — New  legislation  is  sought  in 
the  so-called  Witter  bill  for  the  suppression  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Among  other  things  the  bill  provides  for 
a  physical  examination  of  cattle  at  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  where  disease  is  apparent, 
and  also  for  the  pasteurization  of  skimmed  milk  or 
whey.  It  also  states  that  skimmed  mill:  or  whey  that 
has  not  been,  pasteurized  shall  not  be  sold,  given  away 
or  returned  to  patrons  of  cheese  factories,  milk  stations 
or  creameries.  Commenting  on  the  bill  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
have  such  laws  on  their  statute  hooks  from  which  bene¬ 
ficial  results  have  beeu  obtained.  lie  cites  the  opinion 
of  veterinarians  of  Oswego  County  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  skimmed 
milk  was  the  agency  through  which  nine  of  the  affected 
cows  in  that  county  contracted  the  disease.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  physical  test  of  cattle  Commissioner  Wilson 
further  says  that  many  of  the  so-called  "spreaders” 
may  be  eliminated  in  this  manner.  It  consists  of  an 
examination  of  the  external  glands  in  cattle,  the  udder 
and  ait  examination  of  the  lungs.  The  examination  is 
not  made  compulsory  on  the  owner  of  the  cattle  except 
where  the  disease  is  apparent.  The  bill  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  where  a  farmer  wants  to  use  tuberculin  on 
his  cattle  or  mallein  on  his  horses  he  is  not  required  to 
report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  unless  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  Commissioner.  There  is  also  a  pro¬ 
vision  iu  the  hi, 11  which  gives  to  the  owner  of  a  cow 
found  to  have  localized  tuberculosis  00  per  cent,  of  the 
appraised  value  if  the  animal  is  killed.  The  present 
law  makes  it  SO  per  Cent.  In  severe  cases  the  bill 
provides  that  the  State  pay  40  per  cent,  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  instead  of  50  as  now. 

GRANGE  SCHOLARSHIP?!. — The  committee  on 
State  Grange  scholarships  has  recently  announced  that 
the  annual  competitive  examination  for  these  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  June  i.n  each 
county  where  there  are  applicants  for  them.  Anyone 
18  years  of  age  and  not  more  than  25.  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Subordinate  Grange,  may  take  the  examina¬ 
tions.  The  scholarships  are  given  by  the  State  Grange 
in  the  short  course  in  agriculture  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  There  are  12  iu  number,  valued  at  $50 
each.  J.  w.  n. 
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Gear  Shift 
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A  six  cylinder  motor  is  superior  to  a  four  chiefly  in  that 
it  is  possible  in  a  six  to  have  greater  range  of  speed  on  direct 
drive — requiring  less  gear  shifting. 

But  not  all  sixes  are  superior  to  all  fours. 

We  build  both  sixes  and  fours. 

We  build  fours  that  have  greater  flexibility  than 

many  sixes. 

Our  only  purpose,  therefore,  in  building  a  six  is  to 
satisfy  with  Overland  finality  those  discriminating  buyers  who 
demand  well  nigh  miraculous  performance  in  an  automobile. 

So  the  Overland  Six  is  equipped  with  a  motor  so  flexible 
that  it  almost  lets  you.  forget  that  you  have  a  gear  shift. 


Except  for  the  start  from  an  absolute  standstill,  you 
will  drive  the  Overland  Six  under  even  the  severest  traffic 
and  hill  conditions  with  seldom  a  need  to  shift  a  gear. 

And  not  only  is  the  Overland  Six  motor  a  marvel  of 
flexibility. 

It  has  great  reserve  power. 

Its  range  of  speed  on  direct  drive  or  “high”  is  therefore 
coupled  with  reserve  power,  which  enables  you  to  accelerate 
with  lightning  rapidity  from  the  slowest  to  the  highest  speeds. 

And  our  enormous  output  enables  us  to  offer  theOverland 
Six,  equipped  with  our  vastly  superior  six  motor,  at  a  price 
hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  you  must  pay  for  equal  per¬ 
formance  in  any  other  car. 

Catalog  on  request .  Please  address  Dept .  468 


We  are  the  world’s  largest  builders  of  sixes  and  fours 
producing  virtually  two  cars  for  every  one  of  any  other  con¬ 
cern  building  similar  types  and  sizes  of  cars. 


Obviously,  the  Overland  Six  is  underpriced — is  domi¬ 
nant  Six  value — comparable  only  with  very  much  higher 
priced  cars. 


The  rush  of  spring  buying  naturally  centers  upon 
such  excess  value,  taxing  even  our  unequalled  production 
capacity. 


See  the  Overland  dealer  at  once  and  order  your 
now . 


Made  in  U.  S,  A 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Evening  Prayer 

In  the  twilight  of  my  days, 

In  the  evening  of  the  years, 

Life  unto  my  saddened  gaze 
Scents  a  vision  veiled  in  tears. 

All  the  knowledge  fades  away 
That  I  vainly  thought  to  keep; 

As  a  little  child  I  pray: 

"Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

I  have  wandered  far  from  Thee 
Since  that  childish  prayer  I  said, 

And  the  lips  that  taught  it  me 
Have  been  gathered  to  the  dead; 

Yet  her  face  I  seem  to  see 

When  the  evening  shadows  creep, 

And  again,  as  at.  her  knee. 

Pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep! 

Softly  fades  the  lingering  light; 
l.o  !  the  last  beam  leaves  the  skies; 

And  I  watch,  amid  the  night, 

For  the  evening  slur  to  rise. 

Far  beyond  the  bounds  of  space 
I  may  drift  ere  day  shall  break ; 

Let  me  see  my  mother's  face 
If  I  die  before  I  wake ! 

Darker  grows  the  gathering  gloom, 
While  my  soul  its  vigil  keeps 

With  the  memories  that  loom 
I  p  from  Life’s  unsounded  deeps. 

When  upon  a  sunless  strand 
I  shall  hear  the  surges  break. 

Ere  I  near  the  Nameless  Land. 

Pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take! 

—Marie  Conway  Oemlcr,  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

* 

Horseradish  sauce  is  excellent  with 
roast  or  boiled  beef,  hot  or  cold.  It  calls 
for  one  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard,  rme 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  three  tablespnou- 
f uls  of  thick  cream,  one-lialf  teaspoon ful 
of  chopped  onion,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
the  horseradish.  The  vinegar  and  dry 
mustard  are  mixed  well  together,  then  the 
cream,  onion  and  salt  added.  The  horse¬ 
radish  is  then  grated  in.  enough  to  make 
a  sauce  as  stiff  as  whipped  cream.  Cold 
boiled  salt  pork,  cut  in  tlii.n  slices,  is  very 
nice  with  this  sauce. 

Fairy  gingerbread  wafers  are  dainty 
and  delicious.  Mix  half  a  cupful  of  butter 
with  one  of  brown  sugar.  Add  three- 
q natters  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  oue 
scant  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  half  cupful  of  sour  milk,  gin¬ 
ger  and  spices  to  taste,  about  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sifted  flour  and  one  cupful  of 
chopped  nut  meats.  Spread  as  thinly 
and  evenly  as  possible  on  inverted  pans, 
well  greased,  and  bake  to  a  golden  brown 
(do  not  hake  too  hard).  Cut  quickly  into 
squares  and  roll  up  into  small  cylinders. 

Many  women  who  do  china  painting 
employ  hydrofluoric  acid  to  remove 
stains  or  discoloration  from  the  finished 
china,  as  this  acid  has  a  powerful  cor¬ 
rosive  effect  on  glass  or  porcelain,  etch¬ 
ing  away  the  surface.  Those  using  it  are 
always  warned  against  any  carelessness 
with  the  acid,  hut  we  think  many  do  not 
realize  its  danger.  It  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  hardening  the  surface  of  the 
skin  while  eating  away  the  tissues  be¬ 
neath  it,  the  corrosion  being  accompanied 
by  intense  and  fur-reaching  pain.  In  one 
case  under  observation  the  china  painter, 
who  had  been  using  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  acid  on  cotton  hatting,  carelessly 
touched  this  bit  of  cotton  with  her  finger, 
washed  her  hands  carefully,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered.  by  the  increasing  pain,  that  she 
was  already  burned.  She  lost  the  tip  of 
one  finger,  and  passed  through  a  long 
period  of  suffering.  Certainly,  hydroflu¬ 
oric  acid  is  not  a  substance  to  he  handled 
by  the  careless  or  absent-minded. 

Sr 

Just  how  much  useless  lumber  do  you 
store  away?  A  city  woman  in  a  small 
apartment  cannot  accumulate  things  ;  she 
has  just  room  enough  to  live  in,  and  no 
more.  lienee  rags,  broken  crockery, 
leaky"  preserve  jars  or  disabled  kettles 
must  be  discarded  at  once,  and  their 
space  given  over  to  articles  in  use,  On 
the  farm  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
store  things  that  “may  come  in  handy 
some  day.”  If  they  don’t  come  in  loiudy 
they  remain  to  accumulate  dust  and  litter 
— to  make  the  “shop”  look  like  a  junk- 
pile,  or  to  take  up  space  in  the  attic  or 
storeroom,  where  they  must  be  turned 
over  wearily  at  every  house-cleaning. 
Now,  we  certainly  would  not  substitute 
the  drastic  plan  of  one  woman  who  as¬ 
serted  that  every  third  year  she  threw 


away  everything  that  was  not  in  actual 
use,  for  that  plan  means  waste.  There 
is.  however,  a  happy  medium,  and  with 
the  approach  of  housecleaning  this  may 
well  be  considered.  A  broken  article  that 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  repair 
and  restore  to  use  at  once  is  certainly  not 
worth  storing  away,  unless  it  can  be  used 
in  repair  work.  Iu  that  case  it  may  be 
stored  in  the  farm  repair  shop.  Broken 
glass  and  crockery  should  either  be  mend¬ 
ed  promptly,  or  sent  to  the  “dump.”  We 
see  all  sorts  of  broken  remnants  littered 
about  roadsides  or  fence  corners  iu  some 
communities,  when  they  would  benefit 
the  neighborhood  by  decent  interment  in 
some  low  swampy  place  that  needs  filling. 
As  for  old  furniture,  while  we  may  thank 
our  forbears  for  storing  away  old  walnut 
and  mahogany,  that  may  be  restored  to 
beauty  and  value,  many  modern  pieces, 
inexpensive  to  begin  with,  are  only  fit  for 
the  woodbox  when  they  give  way.  If  they 
cannot  lie  inexpensively  mended,  and 
made  new  by  varnish  or  enamel  paint 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 

each  pattern  10  cents. 


8696 — Blouse  With  Vest  Effect,  34  to  42  bust. 
8515 — Two-Piece  Yoke  Skirt  With  Plaited 
Sides,  24  to  32  waist.  With  High  or  Natural 
Waist  Line. 

8832 — Blouse  With  Vest,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
or  with  Hovers  and  Peplura,  with  Collar  that 
•itn  be  Hulled  Open  or  turned  up  about  the 
throat. 

8830 — Four  Piece  Skirt,  24  to  34  waist.  With 
Hu i soil  or  Natural  Waist  Line. 

8792 — One  Piece  Gown  With  Plaits,  34  to  42 
bust. 

8G95 — Gown  With  Raglan  Sleeves,  34  to  44 
bust. 

8693 — Gown  With  Plaited  Skirt,  34  to  42  bust. 
With  High  or  Square  Neck,  Long  or  Elbow 
Sleeves,  with  or  without  Pockets. 
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they  should  not  be  stored  away.  One  of 
the  things  that  always  strikes  an  obser¬ 
vant  woman  on  shipboard  is  the  orderly 
neatness  of  nautical  housekeeping.  There 
is  no  room  for  disorderly  superfluities; 
therefore  there  are  none.  The  same  rule 
applied  on  land  would  lighten  busy  hands 
of  many  extra  tasks  that  do  not  repay  the 
time  and  strength  expended. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

“Buttonhole  braid”  is  now  seen  as  a 
finish  for  blouses.  It  is  a  slightly  waved 
cotton  soutache  with  a  small  loop  stand¬ 
ing  out  at  two-inch  intervals.  Put  along 
the  edge  of  closing,  it  forms  a  pretty 
finish  to  a  blouse  or  the  waist  of  a  cotton 
dress ;  many  of  the  readymade  garments 
have  this  closing  as  part  of  the  trimming. 
The  buttonhole  braid  costs  10  cents  for  a 
two-yard  piece,  and  may  he  obtained  in 
white,  black,  pink  and  pale  blue.  It  is 
very  pretty  for  children’s  Russian  dresses, 
and  a  great  saving  of  time. 

Among  separate  skirts  seen  recently 
was  an  accordion  pleated  model  of  serge, 
with  folded  satin  girdle,  price  .$4.49.  An¬ 


other  serge  skirt  was  a  strictly  tailored 
sport  model,  having  two  pockets  finished 
with  silk  ornaments;  it  was  buttoned 
down  the  front  with  bone  buttons,  and 
had  a  separate  belt;  in  black  and  navy 
blue,  it  was  $5.49.  A  pretty  style  in  good 
men's  wear  serge  had  a  circular  skirt 
stitched  to  a  shaped  yoke;  it  had  smart 
side  pockets,  and  was  fastened  in  front; 
price  $10.74.  There  are  very  attractive 
separate  skirts  of  black  taffeta  from 
about  $7,50  up,  many  of  them  for  about 
$10  pleated  in  panels.  Many  elderly 
women  like  a  nice,  black  taffeta  skirt  and 
lingerie  waist  for  Summer  wear,  and  they 
will  welcome  its  return  to  favor 

“Laundry  tints,”  to  he  used  like  bluing 
in  washing  fabrics  of  delicate  color  that 
might  fade,  come  in  shades  of  pink,  blue, 
green,  lavender,  tan,  yellow,  pearl,  etc., 
and  cost  25  cents  a  packet; 

All  sorts  of  shoe  buckles  are  shown  for 
Spring  wear.  We  are  promised  that  plain 
black  pumps  will  he  the  leading  style, 
decorated  with  buckles.  They  are  large, 
small,  plain  and  fancy;  leather,  silver,  jet, 
steel  and  rhinestone.  Plain  black  pumps 
are  a  good  investment;  they  can  be  worn 
with  spats  when  the  weather  is  cool  and 
as  warmer  days  come  the  spats  are  dis¬ 
carded  and  buckles  added.  Buckles  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $18  or  over  a  pair. 


A  Batch  of  Pancakes 

Feather  Griddle  Cakes. — Make  a  bat¬ 
ter  at  night  of  a  pint  of  water,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Salt  and  half  a  teacupful  of 
yeast;  in  the  morning  add  to  it  one  tea- 
cupful  thick  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter,  a  half  teaspoon  of 
soda  and  flour  enough  to  make  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  pancake  batter.  Let  stand 
twenty  minutes,  then  bake. 

Bread  Griddle  Cakes. — Rub  one  cupful 
of  stale  bread  crumbs  fine  and  soak 
them  in  one  cupful  of  milk  for  fifteen 
minutes;  then  beat  until  smooth.  Add 
one-half  of  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted,  and 
one  egg,  beaten  until  light.  Sift  iu  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  beating  the 
batter  well ;  then  quickly  stir  in  one 
rounding  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  on  a  hot  griddle  and  serve  with 
maple  sirup. 

Bread  Griddle  Cakes  No.  2. — Add  one 
and  a  half  cupfuls  of  scalded  milk  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  to  one  and 
a  half  cupfuls  of  tine  bread  crumbs,  and 
soak  until  crumbs  are  soft.  Add  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  then  one-half  cupful  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  fill  of  salt  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  well 
mixed  together  ami  sifted.  Cook  as  other 
griddle  calces. 


Walls 


as  easily  asyomvash 
the  baby’s  h 
which  stain  them — 
if  they  are  finished 
with  smudge  -  proof, 
stain-proof, grease-proof 


The  Beautiful,  Sanitary,  Washable 
Wall  Finish 

It  washes  spotless-clean  with  ordinary 
*  soap  and  water— is  unaffect- 
ed  by  steam,  moisture  or 
fimokr:,  Awk  your  rtcMr  about 
Lucas  I.u  -  Co-  flat.  Our  new 
book — "The  Art  of  interior  Dec¬ 
oration”— with  beautiful  soiorod 
plates,  mailed  on  receipt  of  in 

Btampuanddcaicx'scsmc.Addruas 


The  Giant 
Painter 


<Jro2m  JbtTC&S 

Office  12  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SIGNAL  —  the  new  collar 
that  young  men  prefer.  Ask  for 


SUBESH. 

COLLARS 


The  brand  with  the  patented  Tie- 
Protecting  Shield  and  Graduated 
Tie-Space.  Ask  your  dealer. 
HALL,  HARTWELL  C&  CO.,  Troy,  N.Y, 


Buttermilk  Corn  Cakes. — Take  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  fine  white  meal  and  mix  with  it 
a  quarter  teaspoon fut  of  suit;  then  stir  in 
enough  rich  buttermilk  to  make  it  almost 
the  consistency  of  thin  mush.  Beat  hard 
to  make  it  smooth,  adding  oue  egg  and 
two-thirds  teaspoonfiil  of  soda  dissolved 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tepid  water. 
Have  the  griddle  hot  and  well  buttered. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain 
,  a  Patent”  and  “What  to  Invent” 
Isvntfp  v.  Sunri  rough  xki'-trli  for  five  rejiurt 
rna  to  patentability.  Manufacturer!!  constant¬ 
ly  writiruf  for  patents  wo  have  obtained, 

j  ffatonta  advertised  for  sale  nt  our.  expense. 
CKANDLEE  &  CHAN HILEE, Patent  Atty's 
Kit,  80  Years.  804  F  St., Washington, D.C. 


quid 

That’s  just  what  Babbitt’s 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood¬ 
work  with  ease.  It  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks. 

More  than 
that 


BABBITT’S 


PURE 
LYE 


In  theNewCanwiththe  Sifting  Pry-Off -Top 


is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses— purifies— disinfects. 

Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
— 10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— “How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It.” 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK 
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Housekeeping  on  a  New  Homestead 


In  my  experience  of  housekeeping  on  a 
new  homestead  I  have  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
scheming,  the  house  not  being  large,  only 
three  rooms  and  no  pantry.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  arranged  to  economize  in  room. 
The  wood-box  is  like  a  long,  narrow 
bench  (lie  full  length  of  one  end  of  the 
kitchen  near  the  cookstove,  12  inches 
wide.  It  has  one  board  below  the  open¬ 
ing  in  front,  as  shown  in  cut.  On  this 
bench  I  set  many  things.  There  is  the 
tin  box  for  the.  baked  bread,  a  coffee  box 
btained  from  the  grocery,  which  is  13x17 
xl9  inches,  and  another  one  of  the  same 
size  turned  down  on  Its  side  in  which  I 
set  the  pan  of  bread  dough  to  raise.  I 
call  it  my  bread-raiser,  and  I  like  it.  By 
moving  it  close  to  the  stove  on  baking 
days  so  it  gets  warm,  the  warmth  seems 
to  circulate  around  the  pan  in  the  box. 


Then  there  are  the  flour  and  salt  con¬ 
tainers  on  this  bench.  Above  this  are 
shelves  for  the  spices,  baking  powder, 
coffee,  tea  and  other  things.  My  work 
table  is  near,  by  the  side  wall,  also  near 
the  stove.  One  good  thing  about  a  small 
kitchen,  I  don't  have  to  take  many  steps 
from  one  thing  to  another  in  doing  my 
work.  Shelves  for  dishes  are  over  my 
work  table. 

We  made  almost  all  of  our  furniture. 
My  husband  made  the  tables  and  I  made 
the  chairs  and  a  number  of  other  things. 
I  made  two  kinds  of  chairs,  and  I  really 
enjoy  it.  They  are  the  kind  you  would 
enjoy  sitting  in.  I  made  them  of  white 
pine  lumber.  I  used  1x6  in.  for  the  arms, 
sides,  back  and  seat ;  for  the  corner  post  I 
used  2x2  in.  pieces ;  corner  pieces  25 
inches  long,  arms  26  Inches.  Back  from 
seat  up  27  inches,  from  seat  down  17 
inches.  Some  varnish,  then  cushions  on 
seat  and  back,  make  them  nice  and,  what 
is  more,  comfortable  to  sit  in.  Then  I 
made  another  kind,  it  looks  simpler,  but 
I  don’t  think  it  is  any  easier  to  make,  and 
being  smaller  it  takes  care  to  make  it 
solid.  I  must  use  pieces  that  are  not  too 
small,  so  they  will  hold  an  eight-penny 
nail,  so  it  takes  about  the  same  kind  of 
lumber  that  it  does  for  the  big  chairs, 
but  it  is  made  differently.  The  back  is  ail 
in  one  piece,  that  is  the  up  and  down, 
pieces,  and  it  has  no  arms  and  the  other 
dimensions  are  smaller.  The  cut  shows 


Two  Styles  in  Homemade  Chairs 

these  chairs.  I  also  made  a  bookcase.  I 
made  it  reach  almost  to  the  ceiling,  but 
only  22  inches  wide,  as  that  was  all  the 
space  I  could  spare  to  put  it  in.  I  made 
it  open  front  and  sides.  I  used  1x2  inch 
pieces  for  the  corners,  and  almost  any 
kind  for  the  shelves  sawed  to  lit. 

I  also  made  a  magazine  rack  37  inches 
high  and  14  inches  wide,  and  I  put  in  it 
besides  magazines,  agricultural  bulletins 
and  catalogues.  It  has  six  shelves  in  it. 
Then  I  made  a  stand  for  our  bedroom.  I 
took  a  box  which  had  been  a  case  for  two 
five-gallon  cans  of  coal  oil.  I  nailed 
pieces  for  legs  to  the  corners ;  with  the 
opening  in  front  it  affords  a  place  to  put 
clean  clothes.  Then  I  put  a  shelf  below 
this,  which  strengthened  the  table,  I  put  a 
hemstitched  cover  over  the  top  large 
enough  to  cover  the  box,  and  another 
cover,  smaller,  for  the  shelf.  The  shelf  is 
useful  also. 

There  are  a  few  other  smaller  articles 
which  I  made.  I  made  a  post  card  holder 
of  a  cigar  box  by  taking  off  the  top  and 
one  end  and  tacking  the  end  on  at  the 
front  of  the  lower  part.  I  rounded  the 
corners  and  made  a  hole  to  hang  it  up  by. 
I  removed  the  paper  and  burned  on  a  few 
roses  and  leaves. 


Bfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  the  kitchen  I  made  a  potato  masher 
and  a  rolling-pin  out  of  willow,  by  finding 
a  limb  of  which  there  are  plenty  on  our 
place,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  saw¬ 
ing  it  off  the  desired  length  and  peeling 
off  the  bark.  The  wood  is  so  white,  clean 
and  fine. 

I  think  a  custard  is  best  made  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way ;  without  heat¬ 
ing  the  egg  whites  separately.  Just  drop 
the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together  into 
the  milk,  add  sugar  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
stir  all  together  till  it  is  mixed.  Add 
flavoring  and  bake  either  in  crust  for  pie 
or  iu  pan  for  pudding.  It  cooks  so  smooth 
and  line,  and  firm.  MBS.  g.  a.  q. 


My  Neglected  Garden 

As  any  mischance  may  teach  us  some 
truths  so,  in  the  Summer  of  1915,  I 
learned  something  about  what  plants  may 
do  though  uncared  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  few  other  flower  lovers  made  a 
garden  last  Spring  and  then  went  away, 
as  I  did,  and  left  it  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  But.  some  may  have  before 
them  the  problem  of  how  to  reclaim  a 
collection  of  neglected  perennials. 

Mine  was  not  a  large  garden,  just  a 
gathering  of  favorites  near  the  grape 
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Embroidery  Designs 


No.  926  fa  a  (resign  for  embroidering  a  pin 
cushion  cover  in  eross  stitch  style.  The  cover 
is  designed  tot  n  cushion  four  inches  wide  by 
eight  Inches  long.  In  the  pattern,  all  the 
stitches  are  represented  by  crosses  but.  in  the 
illustration  sonic  lire  made  single  and  some 
double.  The  single  crosses  represent  the  leaves 
and  are  to  be  worked  in  similes  of  green.  The 
double  crosses,  or  heavier  figures,  represent  the 
flowers  and  are  designed  to  be  worked  in  shades 
of  pink  or  red,  but,  as  the  flowers  are  conven¬ 
tionalized,  any  preferred  colors  can  lie  used. 
Price  of  transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 
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seedlings.  I  made  many  resolves  con¬ 
cerning  the  orderly  flower  border  I  would 
one  day  have,  I  noted  with  pleasure  that 
the  nasturtiums  and  Gladioli  were  up, 
and  I  tried  to  forget  the  quack  grass, 
chick-weeds  and  all  their  clan  waiting 
to  come  up,  I  turned  my  back  and  re¬ 
solved  to  forget  that  there  were  such 
things  as  gardens.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  and  see. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


Preparing  Pigs’  Feet 

How  should  I  prepare  and  cook  pickled 
pigs’  feet?  I  have  a  partial  recipe  for 
cooking  them,  then  chopping  and  adding 
the  liquor,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and 
vinegar,  and  turned  into  molds,  the  juice, 
liquor  ami  meat  forming  a  solid  mass 
when  cold.  Will  you  tell  me  just  how  td 
fix  and  cook  them?  sirs.  j.  f.  n. 

To  prepare  the  pigs’  feet,  cut  them  off 
at  first  joint,  cut  the  legs  into  pieces  at 
each  joint,  wash  and  scrape  well,  and  put 
to  soak  over  night  in  cold,  slightly  stilted 
water.  The  next  morning  scrape  again, 
change  the  water,  and  again  soak  over 
night,  after  repeating  the  change  of 
water.  The  following  morning  put  them 
on  to  cook  in  cold  water ;  boil  till  very 
tender  (six  or  seven  hours),  skimming 
the  water  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
then  ready  to  prepare  as  described,  chop¬ 
ping,  seasoning,  and  turning  into  molds. 
Pigs'  feet  contain  a  great  deal  of  gelatine, 
and  if  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  cooked 
is  boiled  down,  after  cooling  to  remove 
the  fat,  it  will  make  a  Solid  jelly,  useful 
for  glazing  cold  meat  or  for  soup. 

Pickled  pigs’  feet  are  prepared  by  boil¬ 
ing  as  above,  and  then  putting  in  a  jar 
and  covering  with  cold  vinegar,  -which 
may  be  seasoned  with  cloves,  bay  leaf  and 
peppercorns.  They  will  keep  in  pickle 
for  some  time  in  a  cold  place.  Freshly 
boiled  pigs’  feet  are  prepared  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  An  excellent  method  is  to  cool 
them,  remove  skin,  dust  over  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  brown  in  the  oven,  serving 
with  tomato  sauce,  or  with  a  brown  sauce 
made  from  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  They  are  served  cold  without 
pickling,  with  cold  slaw  or  horseradish 
sauce,  while  another  method  is  to  skin, 
cut  in  half  (after  boiling)  dip  in  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  brown,  serving  hot. 


A  KalanvazoQ 

Direct  to  You 


Cash  or 
Credit — 
Unbeatable 
Quality 


We 

pay 

freight 

and 

ship 

within 

24  hrs. 


on  this  beautiful  Kalamazoo  Mission 
Range— and  500  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
stoves  and  ranges  shown  in  our  new  cat¬ 
alog-latest  improvements— the  best  of  quality 
—at  low  faetory-to-you  price.  80  day3’  trial- 
860  days’  approval  teat..  We  also  make  Malleable 
Steel  Ranges.  Aalc  for  catalog  No.  j  [4 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  a  year*— money  refunded  If  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  s  a  tits  factory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  delivery  and  send  «v*ry  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 


I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO., 


3  Oak  St,  Troy,  N.  Y.  m 


ANTIQUE  THINGS 

I  WIIL  PAY  CASH  FDR  OLD  CHINA,  PtATFS.  PLATTERS. 
TEA-POTS,  singly  or  In  complete  sots,  especially  blue 
and  white  wnro;  old  pewter;  old  clocks  more  or  less 
damaged;  homespun  licd-Hproart*:  bed-warmers: 
wash  bowls  and  pitchers;  and  other  genuine  an¬ 
tiques.  Send  m a  a  list  of  what  you  have. 

L.  E.  KNOTT,  -  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


arbor,  each  plant  with  a  history,  maybe 
a  gift  from  some  other  loved  flower 
border,  maybe  something  on  the  place 
since  I  was  born.  Certainly  I  do  not 
remember  when  we  had  not  the  red  and 
the  pink  peonies,  and  the  white  and  the 
pale  Damask  roses.  The  southernwood, 
lavender  lilies  (Funkia),  Oriental  pop¬ 
pies,  and  Iris  are  nearly  as  ancient — 
though  they  have  all  been  moved  to  fresh 
soil  occasionally — and  may  be  set  down 
as  suited  to  lifelong  companionship. 
Other  stand-byS  in  my  plot  were  hardy 
Coreopsis  and  Gaillardiu,  several  sorts 
of  pinks,  columbine,  Gypsophila,  hardy 
Phlox,  and  various  roses  and  vines, 
plants  of  the  lily  type  and  small  favorites. 
To  give  all  a  fair  start  I  set  two  rows  of 
Dahlias,  a  few  Gladioli  and  then  tucked 
in  seeds  of  King  Theodore  nasturtiums 
Wherever  there  seemed  room. 

All  through  the  Summer  letters  brought 
frequent  mention  of  my  garden,  of  the 
bouquets  it  yielded,  the  house  was  never 
without  flowers,  they  said;  Mollie  had 
them  on  the  piano,  jars  full  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  on  the  dining  table,  in  the  Dutch 
window.  She  so  enjoyed  the  cheerful 
yellows  of  the  Gaillardias  and  Coreopsis; 
there  was  one  place  where  a  bowlful  of 
the  hardy  peas  (Lathyrus)  was  especial¬ 
ly  effective,  the  Dahlias  were  a  constant 
pleasure  and  the  nasturtiums,  all  deep, 
glowing  red  velvet,  were  a  wealth  of  color 
and  never-failing. 

“But  do  they  keep  down  the  weeds?” 
I  asked  myself,  knowing  how  that  vile 
Apios  tuberosa  or  ground-nut  that  I  had 
foolishly  transplanted  from  the  swamp, 
and  since  shuddered  to  see  praised  in 
plant  catalogs,  would  delight  in  twisting 
over  my  roses  and  Iris.  I  knew  four 
sorts  of  grass,  each  an  enemy,  and  many 
weeds,  large  and  small,  always  insistently 
determined  to  rob  my  flowers.  It  had  not 
seemed  practical  to  hire  a  lad  to  boe 
such  a  garden  as  mine.  There  were 
daffodils  and  other  Narcissus  bulbs  mixed 
in  wherever  they  would  look  pretty  in  the 
Spring  time,  nothing  was  in  rows  and 
I  had  experience  of  how  big,  clumsy 
shoes  could  trample  and  destroy.  Only 
loving  eyes  would  see  the  self-sown  colum¬ 
bine  and  poppies  and  spare  the  little 
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The  Nation’s  Spread  for 
Griddle  Cakes  and  Waffles 


FOUR  hours  of  breakfasting  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  golden  brown  Karo  being  poured  thick  over  tempting 
hot  cakes  every  minute. 

The  Nation  s  breakfast  Karo  on  cakes,  waffles,  corn-bread  and 
hot  biscuits  — in  many  thousands  of  homes,  day  after  day. 

American  women  have  also  found  out  how  Karo  helps  in  making  deli¬ 
cious  pastries,  puddings,  candy  —  and  jams  and  preserves  that  will  not 
crystallize.  Scores  of  welcome  recipes  in  the  free  Corn  Products  Cook 
Bool:  -send  lor  it. 

It  is  the  custom  now  among  thoughtful  housewives  to  order  Karo  bv  the 
half  dozen  cans. 

Special  Karo  Premium  Offer 

You  can  get  this  S2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for  85  cents  in  stamps  or 
money  order,  provided  you  send  us  at  the 
same  time  labels  trom  50  cents  worth  of  Karo. 

We  are  making  this  special  offer  ;;o  that  all  J 

Karo  users  may  serve  Karo  on  the  most  deli 

ciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made,  '  ~ 

-s  The  Griddle  heats  uniformly  over  entire  kAo-~S=---_  — 

|  baking  surface  —  calces  baked  evenly.  It  - 

\  needs  no  greasing.  It  doesn’t  rust— and  — - — - - — 1 

|  it  stays  clean  and  bright  on  both  aides. 

Get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  MUl  i 


ortu.tMt  o/rj 


March  11,  191G, 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 


A  Choice  Young  Guernsey  to  cheese.  Contrast  a  genuine  skim 

The  picture  shows  Nugget’s  Primrose  cheese  with  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
488.35.  fresh  January  2.’*,  1015.  On  Felt-  fat,  and  a  full  4  per  cent,  fat  cream  cheese 
ruary  1  her  test  was  begun,  and  for  the  with  full  33  per  cent,  of  its  weight  milk 
year  her  average  daily  milk  production  fat. 

was  42.20  pounds,  running  by  months  as  Yes,  3  per  cent,  milk  will  make  fair 
follows:  Fob..  1174.00;  March,  1  444.70:  cheese,  but  here  you  encounter  another 
April,  1410.40;  May,  1409.00;  June,  difficulty.  What  are  you  to  do  with  the 
1394.40;  July,  1309.00;  August,  1240.00;  excess  of  fat  taken  from  the  individual 
September,  1220.30;  October,  1249.10;  patrons  milk  above  3  per  cent.?  One 
November,  1160.70 ;  December,  1175.20;  man  brings  milk  with  3.2  per  cent.  fat. 
January,  1118.90.  and  another  milk  with  4.2.  This  last 

Her  average  percentage  of  butter  fat  man  is  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  excess 
was  4.57,  and  total  production  of  butter  as  rated  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Such 
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AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


Meridale  Jerseys 


For  nearly  thirty  years  Meridale  JerSeyS  have  been  famous  for  their 
proven  superiority  both  in  dairy  type  and  dairy  performance  We 
liave  never  otlered  so  line  a  lot  of  youngsters  of  both  sexes  as  are 
available  from  tbe  herd  this  winter.  Write  fordetailed  descriptions 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QUAL8TY 

For  Sale- J ersey  Bull 


/'■'I  Pays  The 

Freight  & 
V-*1  Buyers  fare 

Otters  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  one  by  the  $IO.UUOChaniplmi 
C  A  KNOT  (>!WW,|  t  han  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
Pure  he  runs,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Prices  rig  lit.  Terms  to  suit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 
Mtddletleld.  Ohio  It  I».  Station, 
East  Orwell.  O.  on  Ppinna.  It.  It. 


ready  for  service.  Dam’s  authenticated  year¬ 
ly  record,  111 .VI  lbs.  inillt.  7u8  lbs  3oz.  but¬ 
ter.  Al'O  two  bull  calves  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  It.  of  M,  dams.  Also  heifers  and  Heifer 
calves.  Statu  your  wauls.  Address, 
Brightside  Farm,  Aurera,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  Mo«h«,  Owner 


JERSEYS— 888-950  BUTTER 

V untie  Hull-Grand  Darn  and  Her  Sister's  Records. 
His  Sire— a  son  of  the  great  Eminent  Raleigh.  Price, 
W0.  Young  Hulls  from  levied  ilium,  their  sire  is  out  of  an 
xuo-lh.  Butter  Island  C'uW— 4C0-W0.  Dows  and  Heifers  High 
Producing  blood  for  Rato,  Unkwnoil  Firm,  R  3,  Newburgh,  H  Y. 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three  years  old.  sound,  sorrel  chestnut,  with 
white  stripe  in  taco  and  white,  bind  ankles.  Dam. 
Morgan;  Kira,  Standard.  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  value  and  earn  tlieir 
feed  right  along  L.  C  LITCHFIELD .  Mirtdlebury .  Vt. 


Nugget’s  Primrose  48835 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  825  and  np;  heifers.  850  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Rcnshaw  Bldu.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


cream  cannot  be  pooled  in  a  common  tank 
and  all  share  alike,  whether  for  cream,  or 
table  butter.  It  would  look  as  if  with 
cheese  selling  in  the  local  markets  whole¬ 
sale  at  18%  and  19  cents  you  would  best 
put  the  entire  milk  into  cheese,  dividing 
by  the  fat  test,  and  let  the  complicated 
plan  of  the  three  per  cent.  Scalping  pro¬ 
cess  rest  for  a  while.  You  ought  to  have 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  tit  the  flush 
of  the.  season,  because  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  Summer  you  will  do  pretty  well  to 
have  4,000  pounds,  and  that  will  be  little 
enough. 

With  average  milk,  it  is  not  far  out  of 
the  way  to  estimate  nine  pounds  of 
cheese  for  100  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
year.  Possibly  a  little  more  in  the  Fail, 
when  the  cows  are  shrinking,  as  the  water 
in  milk  at  that  time  decreases  faster  than 
the  per  cents  of  the  solids.  Then  cheese 
is  not  cured  by  drying  in  suffocating  lire 
heat,  as  by  the  old  systems,  hut  within 
two  ot  three  days  out  of  the  hoop,  they 
tire  dipped  in  paraffin,  then  boxed  and 
put  at  once  in  cold  storage,  where  far 
more  perfect  curing  takes  place,  and  with 
only  about  one-third  of  the  loss  in  shrink¬ 
age,  quite  it  credit  to  go  with  linal  balance 
due  the  patrons.  J.  G. 


fat,  705.56  pounds.  She  is  one  of  the 
herd  of  C.  W.  Barron,  of  Massachusetts. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Pcreherou  and 
Belgians  at  Die  lowest  prices, 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


mg  Jersey  Bulls 

L.  (Jr.  FOKIJKS,  Manhassel,  L.  I. 


sjfi-Iwo  (2)  1 

Registered  stock, 


Co-operative  Cheese  Making 

We  are  contemplating  organizing  a  co¬ 
operative  cheese  factory,  and  first  of  all 
we  must  convince  the  patrons  that  they 
will  receive  more  for  their  milk  in  this 
way  than  any  other  way.  Wo  have  the 
competition  of  a  creamery,  fan  we  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  more  than  creamery,  allowing 
a  certain  amount  for  skim-milk?  How 
rich  should  milk  be  with  buffer  fat  lo 
make  good  cheese?  Does  cheese  con¬ 
sume  more  than  a  given  amount  per  gal¬ 
lon?  In  other  words  would  cheese  con¬ 
sume  all  the  fat  in  the  milk  if  it  tested  5 
or  6  per  cent,  fat?  We  thought  of  skim¬ 
ming  all  milk  to  3  per  cent.,  making  it 
uniform  in  test.  Would  that  be  rich 
enough  for  a  good  cheese?  Me  would  use 
the  surplus  for  table  and  ice  cream  pur¬ 
poses.  What  would  you  consider  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  milk  to  start  with,  to  he 
on  | laying  basis?  M  hat.  would  it  cost  to 
put  up  and  equip  a  building  suitable  to 
work  up  from  3.000  to  10,000  pounds  per 
dav?  What  is  the  average,  pound  or  gal¬ 
lon,  of  milk  per  year  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese?  >  ,{*  ®- 

Berlin,  Midi. 

The  first  tiling  I  would  suggest  to  B.  8. 
M.  is  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Dairy 
'Commissioner  of  Michigan,  not  only  as  to 
conditions,  but  co-operative  organization, 
building,  and  contracts  with  patrons,  and 
above  all.  let  the  creamery  promoter  se¬ 
verely  alone.  To  convince  the  patrons 
that  they  will  get  more  for  their  milk 
than  in  any  other  way,  is  a  hard  propo¬ 
sition.  The  quality  of  the  goods,  econ¬ 
omy.  and  freedom  of  wastes  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  are  to  he  taken  into  important  ac¬ 
count.  its  well  as  the  market  to  which  the 
cheese  is  to  be  consigned,  and  no  one  300 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDERS'  C10B  offers 
sound  aeeiimaieu  Fercheron,  Belgian  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Stallions  at  loss  than  dealers'  juices.  Write 
Klwood  Akin,  President,  Walnut  Avr.,  Syranuse,  N  Y. 


ARDMORE  FARM  ™RE 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
30,100.  Sire— Laugwuter  Peerless  No.  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  IDs  Sire— Imp.  Veoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  703.36  fat.  at  three  and  a  half  years  WO  HU  fat, 
and  others.  Dam — Imp.  Daisy  du  Bubin  II,  No,  41660 
record  at  three  years  3D. .Mi  fat.  She  Is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  hue  record.  Fashion  is  a  tine 
straight  bull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  cleat  nose,  two 
years  old  the  Otk  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  •  P  0  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


JLE— One  Itegiafered  I’erclieron  Stallion 

tv,  three  years  old:  sound  and  right  in  every 
lias  size  and  quality  and  ran  win  in  any  sin  w 
Weight,  1,900.  Photo  and  description  on  re- 

ARDMORE  FARM,  P  0-  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co  ,  N  Y, 


LARGE  BLACK  JACK 


G  years  old.  fine  specimen.  Sired  by  Peacock,  Jv  .hu 
by  Peacock.  Dam  l.ady  Lillie,  she  by  Giant,  Jr. 
His  Sire.  Giant  was  never  beaten  ilia  show  ring. 
Ho  by  Kentucky  Giant.  Rons™  for  selling,  with 
full  description  and  prion,  on  application. 
Woodmitt  Stock  Farm,  Boston  Corners,  Is . Y. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
ami  Jennets,  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  u;  fully  describing  jour  wains, 

THE  COOK  FA  LOIS.  Buz  436  L,  Lexington,  Ivy. 


Do  you  want  a  hull  I!  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
grow tliy  fello W8  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  1  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  Dull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenerc,  N.  Y. 


sF,?EkPerclieronStalIii>n  ffit 

with  white  strip:  perfectly  gentle;  weighs,  1,600  bis.; 
Hits  handshigh  iUyears  old  J.S.  Burnham. Cortland. N.Y 


sale-Two  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

two  and  li  ve  years  old.  J-  P  WILSON,  Newark,  Delaware 


I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  some  very  rlrsirablu  young  specimen*  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

(iKO.  II.  (IAJ5I.K,  .  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


ShetlandPonies  Hnns- 

Lord  111  biijgo&t  Shetland  Pioduan^  County  in  U.  h.  $50  tu  fclJO. 


Fattening  Horses  for  Sale 

Seeing  on  page  204  an  inquiry  ns  to 
how  to  fatten  horses  for  a  sale  within  two 
months,  I  submit  tbe  following  method: 
The  horses  should  all  be  provided  with 
blankets,  and  a  bucket  of  water  in  each 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS,  $15 

b>  Holstein  heifer  calves,  815 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  a. 
KigisO  tcd  heifer,  $100.  Bulls, 
$20  to  SUM).  3  registered  2-ycar- 
olds,  due  in  Sept.,  8130  each. 
Grade  cows.  $1.1  up.  Oar  load 
griideyoai’linLsiiud  ‘•Jye.'n-oUl*, 
$30  each.  10  registered  cows, 
some  with  iv 00 id-  20  to  26  lbs. 
bin  ter  In  7  days,  bred  to  31  ll>. 
bull.  Also  It)  regi-tered  Berk¬ 
shire  rows  tired. 

JOHN  O.  REACAN, fully,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Anna  Dean  Farm 

Offers  for  Sale 

Guernsey  Bull  No.  691 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the 
pail,  cume  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

It)  Keg i stored  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  an  sired 
by  registered  hulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Hell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


I  am  about  to  quit  Diednirr  business,  and  will 
sell  my  entire  herd  of  cattle,  consist  i  ng  of  I  re¬ 
gistered  Ayrshire  bull.  S  registered  Ayrshire 
cows, 4  Ayrshire  heifers,  eligible  to  registry, 
and  6  grade  cows.  These  cows  are  voting  arid 
all  right  :  will  be  priced  right  to  a  quick  buyer. 

k.°rsappiy  to  J.  A.  DOREMUS,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Sire;  Gov.  Of  My  rtle  Place  2ml,  2746  P  S,,  a  soil  Of 
Pride  of  Day  l.sjtt  p.  s..  who  is  a  full  brother  of 
Inin.  Queen  Kegenl  4th.  A  U.  15.3112  pounds  of 
milk  end  889  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  dam  of 
Gov.  of  Myrtle  Place  2nd,  Is  one  of  t  he  best 
daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Client*  1297  P  S.  Dam: 
lias  ati  A.  K,  record  of  t0,7!b  of  milk  and  MS 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  Is  a  granddaughter  of 
Galaxy  Sequel  1539  P.  S. 

A  splendid  individual  and  ready  for  service 


AYRSHIRES 


onn  6Xtra  faney.  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  arc  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  tic  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  tSJO  to 
W I  »5  per  head. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 

IvU  hred  to  good  registered  H  •  K.  hulls.  P:ioe8G>5 

to  8>7 5  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  ealves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  c-Df  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNOERS  8  SON,  Springdale  FaVniS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BARBERTON 


OHIO 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON.  OHIO 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliiltenangc  N.  Y 


Ontario  PietjeAl  ban 

-  .  .  —  black  t  h  a  ii 

white:  35.81-Jb. sire:  20.29-lb.  dam,  Price, MuOonly, for 

quick  sate,  Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdglc  Firm.  Cbarlgtte,  N.Y 


and  IIKIFKK  CALVES 
EARL  DAVIS,  Newlane, Vermont 


FOR  SALE 
PUREBRED 


Holstein  Cows 


—The  beef  lireod  for  Ihe  East 

Ardsun  Farm,  Armouk,N.  Y, 


Aberdeen  Angus 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


For  Sale-Red  Polled  Calves 


A.  Grandson  of  the  $50,000  Bull 

from  an  A . It  (). heifer.  Price,  $  1 OU  f.o.ti.  registered. 

NT.  I.IJtlP  -  Forestvllle,  N. 


ami  yearlings.  Prices  reasonable. 

Springdale  Farm,  E.  J.  Adams,  Spencerport  N.  V 
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stall  constantly  before  them.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  if  each  bucket  is 
filled  up  at  9  or  10  P.  M.  each  night  and 
some  more  clover  or  pea  hay  provided 
if  the  rack  is  empty.  The  horses  should 
not  be  exercised,  but  the  feeding  should 
be  commenced  gradually,  with  ground 
oats,  barley  and  peas.  The  first  feed 
should  be  given  early,  of  the  grain.  About 
!>  A.  M.  should  be  given  a  slop  mash  of 
bran  and  molasses,  at  noon  a  grain  feed 
and  at  3  P.  M.  a  slop  feed  of  bran  and 
molasses  and  at  5.30  P.  M.  a  grain  feed. 
To  the  grain  feed  should  be  added  one- 
third  pound  of  old-process  linseed  oil 
meal,  pea  size,  three  times  a  day.  These 
horses  should  be  given,  an  hour  a  day,  a 
good  rubbing  and  brushing,  and  the  grain 
and  hay  diet  should  only  he  limited  by 
the  amount  they  will  clean  up.  A  week 
before  the  sale  the  horses  should  he  led 
out  for  15  minutes  in  a  walk  and  in¬ 
creased  to  one  hour  by  day  of  sale.  Plenty 
of  feed  and  water  and  no  exorcise  is  the 
secret  of  quick  gains.  Salt  should  be  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  so  they  may  eat 
as  much  as  they  want  of  it.  F.  w.  Okie. 

Virginia. 


at  various  dairies  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are  producing  certified  milk, 

Scituato,  Mass.  A.  J.  B. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  production  of 
market  milk,  it  is  very  essential  to  cool 
the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  and  here 
the  milk  cooler  has  its  place.  However, 
in  setting  milk  in  shallow  pans  to  get 
cream  for  butter  making  or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  T  should  not  judge  from  your  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  cooler  was  advanta¬ 
geous.  It  is  a  fact  that  warm  milk 
placed  in  a  refrigerator  will  yield  a  heav¬ 
ier-bodied  cream  than  the  same  milk  if 
cooled  over  a  cooler  before  it  is  put  iu  a 
refrigerator.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  ease  of  the  milk  placed 
in  the  refrigerator  warm,  the  fat  glo¬ 
bules  i,n  the  milk  have  a  tendency  to 
unite  and  come  to  the  surface  quickly. 
The  cold  air  of  the  refrigerator  striking 
the  surface  of  tin?  milk  hardens  these 
clusters  or  fat  globules  and  so  forms  at 
once  rather  a  tough  scum  of  cream  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  milk.  When  the  milk 
is  run  over  the  cooler  the  fat  globules 
retain  their  individuality  and  rather  than 
being .  allowed  to  unite  are  split  up  if 
anything.  The  milk  then  being  put  in 
the  refrigerator  is  practically  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  refrigerator  itself. 
The  tiny  fat  globules  rise  more  slowly 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  milk 
being  equal,  the  effect  is  different  from 
when  the  air  is  cold  and  the  milk  warm. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Accurate 
in  Capacity 


I  Each  Sturges  Milk  Can  is 
f  made  to  hold  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  Always  agrees  with 
the  city  sealer’s  measure. 

Only  highest  grade 

steel  plate  is  used  in  _ ,  „ 

Sturges  Milk  Cans. 

That's  why  they  -- 

last  longer  than  _  — —.5? 

usually  expected. 

Carefully  tinned, 
sc-nms soldered  smooth  — "y 

as  a  china  bowl— easy  Ayn  ...  L  ’«  -i 
to  keep  clean.  Write  rtfj/ 
for  Catalog  No.  60. 

i  Slurgesa  Burn 
k  Mfy.  Co.  I 

h.  608  So.  Green  St.  A  W.  1 1 
BL  Chicago.  III.  BE  f  If 

Established  186$  AH 


Nearest  to 
\Nature's 


Dairy 

Economy  ^ 

The  Empire  Milker  is  easy 
to  install,  and  begins  making 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 
One  double  ortwo-cow  unit  takes 
care  of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour, and 
two  hands  can  do  the  work  of 
seven  in  about  half  the  time. 

The  cows  like  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  natural  air  pres¬ 
sure  system,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  increase  in  milk  yield. 


High-Testing  Cream 

In  talking  with  a  local  milk  dealer  ho 
mentioned  the  fact  that  ho  sold  cream 
testing  90  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  butter 
fnt.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  did  uot 
think  it.  possible  to  produce  cream  with 
such  a  high  per  cent  of  fat.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  even  but¬ 
ter  has  but  about  85  per  cent.  fat.  Do 
you  think  he  Was  correct  in  his  statement, 
and  if  so,  how  is  such  cream  produced? 

Northampton,  Pa.  v.  i\  s. 

Apparently  the  milk  dealer  of  whom 
you  speak  must  have  been  uncertain  s  to 
what  his  cream  was  testing,  or  else  you 
must  have  misunderstood  him.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  skim  cream  which  will 
test  more  than  CO  per  cent,  fat,  and  then 
only  when  the  milk  is  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Richer  cream  than  this  will  clog 
the  separator  bowl ;  40  per  cent,  cream  is 
about  the  richest  cream  found  on  the 
market,  as  a  rule.  II.  f.  j. 


Alfalfa  Silage 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  stating  that  silage  made  of  Alfalfa 
was  quite  unsatisfactory,  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  I  have  had  a  very 
different  experience.  Last  year  I  put  the 
third  cutting  from  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  into 
the  silo  all  in  one  lump,  ou  top  of  about 
30  tons  of  corn,  and  wi.th  as  much  more 
corn  on  top  of  that.  It  was  cut  and 
blown  in  the  same  as  the  corn.  On  being 
uncovered  iu  the  Winter  it  came  out 
green,  with  a  very  pleasant  odor.  The 
stock  was  greed.v  for  it  and  immediately 
increased  the  milk  production  with  no 
increase  in  grain,  then  fell  off  again 
vshen  the  Alfalfa  was  gone.  This  year  1 
put  Alfalfa  from  three  acres  together 
with  the  corn,  throwing  an  armful  of 
corn  onto  the  table  of  the  machine  and 
then  a  forkful  of  Alfalfa,  thus  mixing 
the  two.  Right  now  I  am  feeding  some 
of  the  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

DUDLEY  WABD. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


SWINE 


Mechanical  Milker 

Nearest  to  Nature,  because  the  Em¬ 
pire  Teat  Cups  massage  the  teats  with 
a  wonderfully  soft,  firm  touch.  Sore  or 
inflamed  teats  or  udders  impossible. 


During  the  past  ten  years  tvo  have  sold  more  regis¬ 
tered  Berks!  tires  than  any  three  other  bvoedors  in 
tho  United  States.  No  Swine  Breeder  (any  breed) 
approaches  our  record.  The  High  wood  Type  is  the 
reason.  Increase  the  size  of  yo  nr  animal  swi  to  a  High- 
wood  hoar.  H.  C  8  H.  B.  Harpemiing,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRES.% 

I  offer  you  one  of  tho  host  lots  of  Berkshire*  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  fine  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  yonv  own  selections.  If  yon  can’t,  come, 
writu  your  wants  HI  Brnwn  Walerport ,  Orleans  Cu.,  N.  Y. 

Springbnnk  BERK  SHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Hilts  of  March  and  April,  19!5,  far¬ 
row.  J.K.  WATSON,  -'Vlnrblodu.le, Connecticut 


EMPIRE 


Cream  Separator 

has  been  growing  in  ‘avor  among  the 
shrewdest  dairymen  ior  25  years.  Quiet 
and  smooth  because  perfectly  made. 
Send  for  circulars  and  pictures  that  il¬ 
lustrate  the  milker  and  separator  in 
use.  It  will  mean  more  cow  money  for 
you.  Get  our  offer  on  Empire  Engines 
and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Write  lor  Catalog  No.  23  M. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  I. 

Chicago,  III.,  Dcnvor,  Col.;  Portland.  Ore.; 
Son  Francisco,  Cal.;  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


Bred  (lilts,  service  boars  and  fall 
lies  of  ltookwood's  Champion  hreed- 

,BI)  E.  W  A  1 8,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHlRES-,?r.>(P.5SS: 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  .  North  East,  Pa. 


Profit  in  Purebred  Hogs 

If  breeding  cuts  off  from  two  to  five 
months  in  finishing  n  hog,  then  why  not 
get  good  blood?  The  butcher  says  he 
can  make  most  money  on  a  porker  which 
weighs  200  pounds  dressed.  If  a  farmer 
can  produce  a  hog  which  will  dress  this 
much  in  seven  or  eight  months  he  is  from 
$6  to  $15  ahead  on  each  animal  of  the 
man  who  must  wait  from  10  to  12  months 
to  get  the  desired  weight.  Breeding 
stands  between  profit  and  loss  on  hogs. 
They  say  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  keep  a 
purebred  as  a  scrub,  but  I  say  it  is 
cheaper.  It  costs  little  to  get  purebred 
swi.no,  and  they  grow  into  money  more 
quickly  than  larger  stock.  On  high- 
priced  land,  and  in  feeding  high-priced 
feeds,  the  well-bred  efficient  producer  is 
the  animal  which  should  be  kept  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  ir.  g. 


Preparing  Cows  for  Testing 

I  see  a  report  of  an  Ayrshire  cow 
which  gave  a  fine  yield  of  milk  and 
butterfat  under  test..  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  way  such  cows  are 
bred  and  handled  to  prepare  them  for 
these  tests.  8.  j. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  a 
cow  after  freshening,  both  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  health  and  strength 
of  her  calf,  it  is  advisable  to  let  tho  cow 
go  dry  for  a  month  or  two  before  fresh¬ 
ening. 

If  you  mean  at  what  age  are  these 
record-cows  bred  for  thei.r  first  calf,  there, 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  claiming 
that  if  bred  between  two  and  throe  years 
of  age  for  their  first  calf  they  develop  a 
greater  milk-tendency,  while  others  claim 
that  a  heifer  should  not  calve  under  three 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  get  more  growth 
and  strength.  If,  however,  you  mean  how 
soon  after  365  days  does  the  cow  freshen, 
she  is  usually  bred  to  freshen  not  under 
15  months  after  her  preceding  calf. 
Some  of  our  best  long-time  records  have 
been  from  cows  that  dropped  a  calf  each 
year,  but  some  of  the  ambitious  owners 
do  not  breed  the  cow  until  she  has  closed 
her  record,  but  it  i.s  an  unsafe  practice, 
as  the  cow  is  liable  to  lose  her  habit  of 
breeding.  C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

See.  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 


For  Sale— Purebred  Poland  China  Boar  Pigs 

bred  from  Large  type  stork  and  about  15  months  old. 
B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PFOIRRFFn  c-  WHITE  AND  0. 1.  C  SWINE,  Brood  sows 
service  boars  and  pigs.  Keg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 

O.  I .  C . ’S-Purebred  Boars'^!. 


L  _  _1_  ^  _  _  —The  New  York  Formers' 

Ldliesnires  Wu  liave  somo  very 

VJUL/OI111  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  Fur  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  of 
E.  W.  Brown, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


Milk  is  selling  here  at  present  at  $1.05 
per  eight-gallon'  can  net,  the  Milwaukee 
price  beiug  $1.20  am!  transportation 
charges  are  15c.  per  can  by  motor  truck 
for  the  17  miles.  Cream  is  eight  cents 
above  Elgin  for  butter  fat  for  No.  1 
grade  and  four  cents  above  Elgin  for  No. 
2  grade.  Good  cows  sell  at  public  sales 
at  $75  and  $100;  bran  ensts  $23,  mid¬ 
dlings,  $25;  dried  grains,  $28;  wet  grains, 
$7  per  ton.  There  is  hot  little  grain 
grown  here.  About  oats  enough  for  horse 
feed  and  most  of  the  corn  is  put  in  the 
silo.  Mole  Alfalfa  is  grown  each  year. 
One  large  farm  near  here  has  150  acres 
in  Alfalfa.  On  most  of  our  land  it  i.s  as 
easy  to  raise  Alfalfa  as  Timothy  or  clover 
and  the  yield  is  greater.  There  are  a  good 
many  potatoes  grown  here  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  market.  Most  of  them  are  sold 
at  digging  time,  farmers  hauling  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  selling  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  The  price  last  Fall  was  $1  per 
sack  of  90  pounds.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  buy  enough  to  last  until  they  can 
buy  home  grown  early  potatoes  the  next 
season.  What  we  receive  for  potatoes  are 
not  35-con t  dollars  but  full  onc-huud reti¬ 
cent  dollars. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  Cl.  E.  G. 


SIJELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sox.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  enIo%ana  itT™ 

September  farrowed.  J.  G.  Schilling,  Stuckbridge.  Mass. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

T0GGENBURG  BUCKS, 


$10  and  up. 

Order  spring  kids  now  at  special  prices. 
Inquiries  containing  stamp  auswnred. 

VRPLES.  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


FOR  HAT.F 
Farrowed  April,  1815 

Weight,  In  good  breeding  condition,  225  lbs.  These 
hoars  are  good  individuals,  right  iu  every  way  and 
by  Hl'TOKits  Co  box  ki,,  he  by  GOLDSMITH.  For 
price  and  other  particulars  write 

FAIRIIOLMC  FARMS.  NEW  MARKET.  N.  J. 

li.  A.  FAlUBAlItN, Owner  WM.  CARTER.  Mgr. 


F7  IT*  R  I?  17  TP  C— Single,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
,,,  ,  lots.  Guinea  Pigs, Rabbits, 

loulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


FOXHOUNDS 


FIELD,  Somers,  Const 


10  week*  old.  also  hours  ■  JtT$| 

ready  for  service,  sows  A 

for  brooding,  (  Jersey  t-  .•  '  B 

cows,  9  heifer  and  bull  J 

calves. 6 mos. tolyr. old,  L  jtiB 

Lincoln  Sheep,  \  anetj  S 
of  Poultry. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  Weil  Chester,  Penns 


GREAT  DANFS  also  p  ups. 

-JyTA  AYY7 Photos  on  request, 

TARGET -ROCK  FARM,  Huntington,  N  Y. 


Thin  Cream 

I  milk  five  cows,  none  testing  below 
4.5  and  none  above  5.5;  milk  is  all  mixed 
and  run  through  cooler  immediately  after 
milking,  and  set  away  in  shallow  pans 
(four-cmart)  in  the  i.ce-cliest  for  cream. 
It  is  allowed  to  set  24  hours,  when  it  is 
skimmed.  The  cream  is  very  thin,  heing 
difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to 
whip.  Milk  that  is  not  run  through 
cooler  forms  cream  that  is  so  thick  it 
is  hard  to  pour.  I  have  tried  dividing 
the  milking  by  putting  half  through  the 
cooler  and  the  other  half  set  away  warm, 
with  the  same  result.  1  believe  it  is  the 
accepted  theory  that  the  quicker  the  milk 
is  cooled,  the  less  chance  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  bacteria,  hence  purer  milk 
and  better  cream.  Cows  arc  kept  iri  com¬ 
fortable  tie-up,  which  is  washed  down 
every  day.  Cows  are  cleaned,  that  is 
carded  and  brushed  and  their  udders 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried  every  milk¬ 
ing.  They  arc  fed  a  balanced  ration, 
about  one  pound  to  three  of  milk.  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ice-chest  but  if  it  was  it 
would  affect  both  the  cooled  and  the 
warm  milk.  Everything,,  as  I  see  it, 
points  to  the  cooler,  although  it  is  used 


SENATOR  VEST  WAS  RIGHT 


Try  an  Airedale 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  Man’s  dog  stands  by  him 
in  Prosperity  ami  Poverty. 

W.  A.  loyVhkk,  _ 


FOR  SALJJ 

fShceCollie  or  Cow  Dog,  $1 5 

Peter  J  .Wagner,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co. ,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  fAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTV1KW  STOCK  If  ARM.  R. 
F\  D.  No.  l,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

old  i1.1  March;  beautifully  marked;  STRONGLY 
BRED,  Combining  the  blood  of  ninny  of  tho  world  a 
nmoua  animals.  E.  H  WOOD  &  SON,  Cortland.  New  York 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  s“L” 

Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calves.  latter  from  one 
month  to  a  year  old.  Prices  very  lv.-tnonablo. 

Charlei  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173, Morristown,  Morris  Co  .N  J, 

REGISTERED  r*ERCHER0NS  For  Sale 

Two  black  studs  coming  four  years  old,  Two  black 
mares  coming  throe  and  four. 

ABRAM  MARTIN,  *  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


Insure  Bigger  Pig  Profits 

Buy  Jersey  Reds  -they  pay  best.  Turn  anycommou  mL 
feed  into  uncommonly  fine  meat,  most  desired  z. 
by  packing  houses.  My  free  Book  of  Facts 
tells  how  to  raise  hogs  that  average 

300  to  375  pounds  in  9  months! 

Write  for  it.  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 


IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  sale 

On  account  of  tho  death  of  my  husband,  I  am  obliged 
the  Imported  Porchoron  Stallion  GAR  I KK 
(70068)— 519R0.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Do- 
sen pt, Ion  and  Pedigree  or*  rmaiest.. 

Mrs.  TIIOS,  M.  VOSltURG.  flue  l*luLu«,  N,  Y. 


Moorestown,  N.  J, 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


March  11,  1916, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


New  England  Notes 


The  Boston  produce  market  of  late  has  classification  so  that  all  sections  at  equal 
been  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  weather.  A  distances  would  be  more  nearly  on  the 
fews  days  of  low  temperature  are  enough  same  basis.  Many  of  those  present  at 
to  check  supply  and  in  some  lines  to  im-  the  hearing  seemed  to  believe  that  ear- 
prove  the  demand.  Whenever  the  stocks  load  rates  will  be  continued  and  perhaps 
on  hand  already  are  not  large,  the  result  extended  as  a  basis  of  charges,  but  that 
is  to  advance  the  market  more  or  less,  the  closed  egr  system  may  give  place  to 
Accordingly  low  temperatures  may  be  regulation  opening  the  cars  to  other 
credited  for  the  improved  condition  of  shippers,  thus  doing  away  with  the  mon- 
the  market  in  dairy  products  and  eggs,  opoly  of  the  so-called  leased  car.  Yar- 
likewi.se  for  the  firmness  in  some  lines  ious  evidence  showed  that  the  milk  cars 
of  green  vegetables.  Potatoes,  however,  as  now  operated  were  seldom  loaded  to 
di,d  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  share  the  capacity.  Very  often  the  decisions  of 
advance,  because.  »s  many  dealers  con-  the  commission  have  been  a  compromise 
tended,  there  was  lack  of  brisk  demand,  between  those  of  the  railroad  and  those 
The  Boston  butter  market  has  shown  of  the  shippers, 
some  inclination  to  break  out  of  its  The  following  are  the  old  and  new 
steady  condition  held  for  some  weeks  rates  for  passenger  train  service:  For 
past,  and  has  responded  somewhat  to  the  (j1P  first  20  miles,  two  cents  a  can,  would 
sharp  advances  in  New  York  and  in  the  be  raised  to  three  cents.  From  20  to  40 
West.  Choice  creamery  is  now  quoted  miles,  three  cents  a  can,  would  be  raised 
at  33c,  and  firsts  30  to  31c.  rl  hese  f,*m-  cents.  From  40  to  00  miles,  four 
prices  are  for  the  tub  pack  ;  box  and  cents  a  can,  would  be  raised  to  five  cents, 
print  forms  sell  one  cent  higher  than  tub  All  distances  over  100,  now  five  cents, 
butter  of  corresponding  grade.  Extra  would  be  raised  to  six  cents,  which  would 
creamery  from  cold  storage  sells  at  30  bold  up  to  150  miles.  S?,x  cents  was  the 
to  31c.  The  advance  ol  about  one  cent  fnp  rate  in  the  present  schedule.  But 
in  medium  grades  of  butter  is  generally  the  new  schedule  charges  seven  cents 
explained  by  the  improved  demand  just  from  150  to  200  miles  and  eight  cents 
now  for  these  grades;  the  supply  of  for  all  over  200  miles.  It  likewise 

strictly  choice  made  butter  is  so  limited  charges  more  for  cream  than  for  milk, 
that  there  is  market  enough  among  the  advancing  the  cream  rate  50  per  cent,  as 
regular  customers  and  hardly  enough  to  compared  with  milk.  The  railroad  offi- 
go  around.  Receipts  show  a  tendency  to  cials  in  their  evidence  contrived  to  figure 
increase  and  supplies  are  ample  in  all  out  a  loss  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  rail- 
except  highest  grades.  The  cheese  mar-  n,ad  of  about  $121,000.  The  new  rates 
ket  shows  no  feature  of  importance;  would  advance  the  receipts  by  $150,000, 
prices  arc  maintained  arouud  18c  for  best  thus  showing  a  profit.  The  lawyers  rep- 
lots.  JVinnnd  for  export  keeps  the  sit-  resenting  the  dealers  and  shippers  insist- 

uation  steady.  Skim  cheese  ranges  from  oil  that  the  railroad  men  had  assigned 

10  to  15c.  .  ’  too  much  of  the  cost  of  the  railroad  lmsi- 

Tho  egg  market  after  declining  to  2oe  ness  to  the  cost  of  carrying  milk,  and 
for  nearby  hennery  eggs  advanced  again  to  that  by  properly  rearranging  the  charges 
2Sc  as  a  result  -of  cold  weather  and  de-  they  could  show  a  profit  even  at  the 

creased  supply,  in  fact  fresh  shipments  present  rates;  thus  the  railroad  people 

of  all  kinds  have  been  light  during  the  figured  repairs  at  $400  per  car  on  six 

past  week  or  two.  It  is  evident  that  the  cars  used,  and  they  had  to  admit  that 

general  snow  storms  decreased  the  yield,  such  n  charge  was  rather  high,  and  that 
Cold  weather  also  had  its  effect  on  pro-  a  more  reasonable  figure  would  be  $200 
auction  and  shipment.  I'  rom  now  on.  t0  ,$300  per  car 

however,  shipments  from  the  South  are  r)nP  r,f  the  contractor’s  lawyers  brought 

bound  to  ijc' case  lap  <  ■  out  tbe  point  that  since  the  railroad 

f  ^  v  PViV  1-V  ["/'l  \'*'  V Vx-i'  'i cj~,  makes  no  reduction  for  carrying  skim- 
for  Northern  and  Eastern  fowls,  IS  to  mi]k  th  s]muld  nlaUe  )10  increase  for 

Joe  for  Chickens  and25  to  80c  broil-  ^.ying  cream.  Manager  Bradford  of 

!hvi  irf?  li  V1,'.,,]  n  .  the  Turner  Center  Creamery  Company 

C  irl^  Vre  re  dUCks  are  and  many  other  Maine  interests  were 

M  \  r  '  A  J  t0  <  --i  •  *i  ,  , ,  i,  ,  „  strong  for  equal  rates  on  milk  and  cream. 

flA® "LV« Tu}  Lmi-  Maine  interests  were  also  inclined  to  fa- 
•  .*  t  i  i/ ”  t '  i*>  •  r-  \.t -ip  ii  vor  a  continuance  of  the  present  system 

v.'r  f  /  in  that  State,  which  by  means  of  leased 

17c  for  choice  lots,  and  10  to  14c  for  l'.’''  £ofct  of  milk  C  anspoi  t.ition  to 
lower  grades.  Country-dressed  hogs  are  ” 1  '  ,  ,  ,  . 

quoted  at  10c  for  heavy  weights  to  12c  ,,  best-known  producers  at 

for  choice  li«ht  stock.  the  hearing  was  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  of 

Potatoes  are  quoted  about  five  cents  Cilmanton,  N.  H.  Prof.  Sanborn  is  well 
lower  by  the  bag  this  week,  the  range  !{nown  tu'-  J1IS  successful  work  in  mak- 
is  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  two-bushel  bag  for  u'"  a  good  farm  from  his  ancestral  acres 
standard  grade  of  Maine  stock.  mcky  New  England  lull  land;  he  is 

Trade  in  green  vegetables  has  been  one  of  the  very  largest  shippers  and  sends 
slow,  but  prices  are  mostly  firm.  Best  cans  ot  milk  to  Boston  daily,  lie 

cabbage  has  advanced  to  $1  per  barrel,  declared  that  the  u.ilk  industry  is  already 
and  choice  carrots  to  $1  per  box.  Beets  overburdened,  cows  are  decreasing  and 
bring;  65  to  75<*  por  busbol  box,  and  pars'  there  js  no  ival  Profit  for  the  farmer  in 
nijis.  unwashed.  10  to  50c.  Onions  bold  In!  j-,  Proposed  increase  in  rates 

at  a  geuorftl  range  of  $2  to  $3  per  bag.  be  the  straw  wlueli  would  break 

There  is  Some  soft  or  damaged  stuff  sell-  the  back  ot  the  milk  business  in  New 
ifig  lower.  Prices  of  turnips  have  im-  England.  1  rof.  Sanborn  figured  the  cost 
proved  from  $1.50  per  bag.  nearby  flat  "f  his  milk  under  a  Very  businesslike 
turnips  sell  at  75c  to  $1  per  box.  Na -  system  of  management  at  four  and  4-|4 
tive  celery,  large  varieties,  brings  $2.75  cents,  while  the  _  contractors  paid  only 
per  dozen.  Hothouse  lettuce  still  ranges  ^iur  C|ints,  He  is  losing  three-quarters 
from  40  to  50c  per  box  for  choice  lots.  a  C(>nt  on  every  Quart  he  ships,  and 
Ilothouse  cucumbers,  good  to  choice,  $7  *he  loss  amounted  to  $G.£>0  per  cow  each 
to  $9  per  box.  Hothouse  dandelions,  .year.  YY  by  do  you  continue  iji  the  milk 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  box.  Mushrooms,  25  business/  asked  ALtorUcy-Generfll  ben¬ 
to  40c  per  pound.  Hothouse  rhubarb  7c  £rave-  Because  T  do  not  want  to  give 
per  pound.  up  my  home  and  my  plant :  it  cost  $20.- 

Local  grain  markets  have  not  respond-  and  could  be  used  for  no  other  por¬ 

ed  much  to  the  declines  in  the  general  Pose.  Prof.  .Sanborn  contended  that  the 
Western  grain  markets;  it  takes  some  increased  freight  rates  should  rather  be 
time  for  effects  to  reach  retailers.  Cora-  Put.  on  the  products  of  manufacturers 
meal  is  quoted  at  $1.G0  wholesale  iu  Raying  high  dividends  Prof.  Sanborn 
Boston,  bran  at  $23.50  per  ton.  cotton-  favored  a  continuance  of  the  present  can 

seed  meal  at  $35,50  to  $37.50,  and  glu-  and  carload  rates  tor  interstate  ship- 

ten  feed  $32  to  $33.  The  only  feature  ia  meats. 

the  hay  market  i.s  the  tendency  towards  According  to  the  evidence  of  a  Maine 
the  surplus  of  the  lower  grades.  In  or-  producer.  R.  E.  Cummings  of  YYest  Paris, 
tier  to  move  supplies  dealers  have  some-  the  milk  business  brings  about  $2,000,000 
times  shaded  quotations  a  little,  but  the  per  year  to  Maine  farmers.  A  number 
general  market  holds  at  $20  for  No.  1.  of  farmers  in  Northern  Maine  were  going 
sind  $22.50  to  $24  for  No.  2;  c-lover  into  the  milk  business  and  production 
mixed  is  $17  to  $18,  swale,  $12  to  $13  would  increase  if  the.  business  i.s  not  dis- 

uid  rye  straw  from  $14  to  $14.50  per  couraged  by  higher  rates.  The  farmers 

ton.  he  said  feared  that  any  increase  in  rates 

the  Boston  milk  HEARING  would  come  out  of  them. 

The  milk  hearing  in  Boston  is  likely  According  to  freight  traffic  manager 
to  be  dosed  this  week.  There  is  expected  Eaton,  the  milk  producers  were  getting 
ro  be  a  supplementary  hearing  in  Con-  from  four  to  six  ceuts  per  quart,  ami  a 
uecticut  and  then  the  commission  will  carload  of  milk  is  worth  $100  to  $500. 
meet  in  New  York.  The  result  of  the  The  freight  on  a  carload  of  milk  from 
Boston  hearing  may  only  he  guessed  at.  Auburn,  Maine,  to  Boston  is  $33.75  com- 
rtiere  was  plenty  of  evidence  both  for  pared  with  $33.60  for  apples  and  pota 
ind  against  the  advance  in  rates,  while  toes.  Dairyman  E.  E.  Meluli,re  of 
ipinion  was  divided  even  among  pro-  Y\raterford,  Maine,  has  figured  to  show 
lueers  regarding  the  best  system  to  lie  the  increase  in  cost  of  feeding  dairy 
mi  ployed.  Presumably  the  commission  cows.  In  1900  the  feed  cost  was  $07.64, 
will  try  to  work  it  out  along  lines  of  fair-  1010  it  was  $07. 0(1,  in  1011  it.  was 
aess  and  equality.  Judging  by  their  de-  $74.73,  and  in  1012  it  was  $78.13  and  in 
•i.simis  Iu  other  cases,  they  will  be  likely  1013.  it  was  $87.68,  This  dairyman  is 
to  consider,  not  the  needs  of  the  rail-  an  efficient  producer  having  brought  Ills 
roads,  but  rather  the  question  of  actual  annual  yield  up  to  4.085  pounds  of  milk 
just  and  the  requirements  of  competition  per  cow,  lie  figures  that  the  cost,  every 
with  other  sections  and  with  other  com-  thing  included  is  four  cents  per  quart, 
modities.  Some  of  the  questions  put  to  of  which  2  3-10c  is  for  feed  only,  lie 
witnesses  suggested  that  the  railroad  declares  that  except  for  the  fact  that  he 
might  be  asked  to  make  various  savings  raises  his  own  stock,  and  has  the  skini- 
n  methods,  rather  than  to  advance  milk  to  feed,  he  would  have  to  go  out  of 
jharges.  business,  although  he  gets  33c  per  pound 

Iu  regard  to  methods,  any  ehauge  for  butterfat.  These  cost,  figures  are 
would  be  likely  to  tend  toward  a  more  based  on  a  price  of  $14  per  ton  for  hay, 
jui/orm  system,  arranging  the  rates  and  (Cor.t'iiuH  mi  p-me  456.) 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


WE  beat  the  world  on  all  materials  for 
building  purposes  price  for  price  and 
quality  for  quality  because  we  are  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  lumber  mart. 

By  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  by  buying 
in  very  large  quantities  and  because  wc  do 
not  have  to  add  excessive  freight  charges  to 
our  goods 


AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  soro  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


PENN 


KRE80  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  coni  ugiotrs  disease. .  It.  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  tbe 
some  for  you  on  the  farm. 

Kit  880  DTP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


If  you  live  in  or  near  this  section  of  ihe  country  you  are 
doing  an  injustice  to  yourself  if  you  don’t  get  our  price 
before  buying — 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dep't  Animal  Industry. 


HARDWOOD  FLOORING 

Nothing  improves  a  home  like  hardwood  floors-  make  it 
more  braulilni,  easier  lo  rent  mid  easier  In  sell,  If  you  ve 
got  the  idea  they  are  too  expensive  yon  should  see  what 
we  can  suve  you.  Here  are  a  few  sample  prices — plenty 
more  hk«  them  in  our  I’ig  coining 

OAK  FLOORING 

•7m  x  2"  face  select  Quartered  Oak . $52  per  M  feet 

” M  x  2 "  face  select  Plain  Matched  Oak  .  $40  per  M  feet 
MAPLE  FLOORING 

3h  x  2"  face  No.  I  Maple. .  .  . $35  per  M  feet 

13/16x2"  face  No.  )  Maple . $45  per  M  feet 

YELLOW  PINE  FLOORING 

1  x  4"  No.  2  Yellow  Pine .  .  $24  per  M  feet 

13/16x2"  face  Log  Run  Yellow  Pine . .  $28  per  M  feet 

jv  wallboard 

41  The  modern  finish  for  wall  and  ceilings. 

Illlll - \  S"VOT  time  in  applying — anyone  can 

iyrar  \  do  it.  Need*  no  plaster  or  paper. 

|  Bennett  Wallboard.  $24  M  Ft.. 

all  wood  fibre — uk-s  pain! — durable — 
•hipped  crated.  Cheaper  than  lath  and  plaster. 

BENNETT  GYPSUM  PLASTER  BOARD 
16c.  per  Sheet,  8  Square  Feet 
Better  than  wood  ce  metal  lath.  Not  a  substitute  for  lath 
and  plaster — it  Is  PLASTER  in  ready-to-apply  form. 
Makes  a  real  piaster  wall  wilhoullroaihliiigwithmixiiigand 
applying.  Fire-retarding  and  non-inflammable  material. 
WritttToday  for  Big  Price  Regulator  Catalog 
Hundreds  of  splendid  values — all  hc»i  first  quality  goods. 
We  sell  no  wreckage  or  second-hand  goods — nothing  but 
first-class, 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO. 

Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  New  York 

Cuf  Out  the  COUPON  and  Mail  Today 


MINERALS 

X  HEAVEyeara 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet  m 
Free 

NEGLECT  1 
Will  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


[S3  Package 

guaranteed  to  g!vo  wiYliiftr 

money  rolundod  yf  II 

iSI  Package  sufficient  [fj V  r 

for  orrliuary  rri.  ns.  Ft  LS 

AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  Av  v 

WANTED  C—JfP  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.!.!#^ 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMCDl  CD.,  48?  Fourth  Avc.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


■  ENO  TODAY 


II  YVill  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 

Fa  Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 

ijf  orMuscies.  Stnpsthelamenessand 

pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
IUl  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 

Ft.  gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 

ryl  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 

•**5*  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 

tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
fcl.OO  a  bottleal  dealers  or  dcliyerei.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 
2  Thompson  St..  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN; 

Plessesend  me  FREE  your  b:g  Price  Regulator 
Ca'aLg.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  items 
checked. 

I~l  Lumber  □  Doors 

□  Lath  Q  Windows 

□  Shingles  □  Wallboard 

□  Interior  Fir.ish  [D  Roofing 

□  Clapboards  0  Paint 

□  Frames  □  Hardware 


A  Postal  Brings  You  ThU 
Free  Book  of 

“Vermont  Farms” 

There  are  cheap  farm  lands  and  wonderful  op¬ 
portunities  in  Veimoiit  foryri-ncral  fa'inintr.  dairy¬ 
ing:,  apple  culture,  maple  products,  ete.  Thia  free 
book  tells  facts  iliac  will  surprise  ami  delight  you. 
Send  for  it  today. 

If  you  want  to  try  a  real  delicacy, 
ask  us  also  for  list  of  maple  syrup 
and  supar  producers.  duality 
standardized  by  act  of  legislature. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY.  Sec.  of  State 
Box  G,  Publicity  Bureau,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Name 


A  d dress 


Occupation 


SPRAY-SI  IO 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 


but  high  in  productive  valne;  ninkfi  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  iu  Brain,  vege¬ 
tables,  frnits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

Ilf.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Aoricultnral  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0.  C. 


CHOICE  VIIRGINI A  FARMS 


U„  _  1,  _  C _ _  Here  fa  n  epray  outtfit  com- 

■r-C-JK-a.  opray.  piPte  now  at  $3 10,  that  simply 
smashes  nil  precedent*.  Everything  a  $300  outfit  will  do,  the 
U-r-e-k  a  will  do,  and  the  U-r-e-t«-*  coat*  you- now— but 
Slid.  Stud  for  free  booklet  on  lira  newest,  best  ipray  offer 
The  U-r-e-  k-a  i*  a  at  rone,  re'.iabio  purnp  built  for  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Execlsior  Oa&olir.c  Engine. 
Has  1U0  Onilon  Tank,  will  deliver  6  Kailons  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Comm  complete.  ^ »d <  for  work,  with  BO 
feet  of  liosc.t  nozzles,  etc.  Alno  ir-tide  in  two  larger  sizes 
Send  for  free  book h* -  now — aims  book  or  Karris'.- or  Case 
lino  Engines— best  farm  engine  built,  made  in  ail  size 

R  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at.  SIS  an  acre  and  up.  Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant,  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  lor  free  Illustrated  farm 
homo  booklet.," Country  Life  in  Virginia'*.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAW1.EY,  Indus  . Agt  ,  C,  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Va, 


BMIIIIICCATJt  tll«  opportunity  spot  of  Amor- 
minnCdU  I  H  ica  today.  Wild  laud  from  $10 

-  to  $:i5  per  acre.  Improved 

farm,  f40  to  Stiff*  per  acre  Maps  and  literature  sent 
free.  Write  FRED  If.  SII  Kit 31 A N,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  Room  !)02,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ERTILE  FARMS,  BEAUTIFUL  PERWOMEN  VALLEY;  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  markets.  Catalog,  w.  Stevens,  Parkin'*,  Pi. 


MorePoi-fc 

» ifjjj  i 

H  — — 'tlr'V,  v- 


H^')  Money  2 
»  Making 
T  Hints 

In  This  Book 

We  will  send  this  160-page 
book  to  you  or  any  other  farmer 
on  request.  Although  it  sells  or¬ 
dinarily  for  One  Dollar,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  absolutely  without 
charge. 

This  book  contains  plans, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  scores 
of  farm  buildings — houses,  barns, 
sheds,  silos,  etc.  You  cannot  help 
but  profit  by  reading  it.  While  i 
is  issued  primarily  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

“ The  Wood  Universal” 

it  is  not  like  the  usual  run  of  books 
designed  for  advertising  purposes. 
It  is  published  by  a  firm  of  architects 
whose  suggestions  for  better,  bigger- 
money-making  farms  were  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  us  in  any  way. 

They  have  planned  the  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  farms  and  have  put 
into  this  book  details  which  will  help 
swell  your  profits  no  matter  what  size 
your  farm  Is  or  what  you  grow.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  15. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk  Virginia 


Profit-paying  hogs  are  only  produced  by 

right  feeding.  They  must  have  animal  food. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
hastens  growth— promotes  health— reduce* 
feed  costs — swells  profits. 

Samples  and  prices,  with  new  circular  on  hog- 
feeding,  mailed  FREE.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  A.  REICIIARD 
low.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


No.  23-A  Sulky 


Oliver  Chilled  PlowWorKs 

Plovnnakera  for  the  World 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind- 


The  Oliver  No.  23-A  sulky  is 
designed  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  plow  back  and  forth 
across  his  field  using  alternately 
a  right  and  left  hand  bottom. 

The  features  of  this  sulky  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any¬ 
one  interested  in  this  type  plow. 

The  bottoms  raise  by  power, 
the  operator  merely  pressing  a 
foot  lever  when  changing  from 
one  bottom  to  the  other. 

The  bail  block  is  adjustable, 
permitting  the  use  of  different 
sizes  of  bottoms. 

A  guiding  lever  keeps  the  bot¬ 
toms  in  straight  line  of  draft. 
On  account  of  the  adjustable  bail 
block  and  guiding  lever,  it  is 
never  necessary  to  subject  the 
beams  to  side  stress  and  so  cause 
the  plow  not  to  run  true.  , 
*  The  seat  is  adjustable,  enabl¬ 
ing  the  operator  to  sit  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position  even*  when  doing 
'  steep  hillside  work.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  seat  is  made  with¬ 
out  the  operator  getting  off  the 
plow. 

A  simple  adjustment  of  the  pole 
adapts  the  No.  23-A  sulky  for  two  or 
three  horses. 

The  hand  and  foot  levers  are  con¬ 
veniently.  placed,  making  this  sulky 
easy  to  operate. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  the  nearest  branch. 


jj^MKSPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

KHm0,000  GALLOWAY 

NO.  8  SPREADERS 

I  wAL,/  This  extra  offer  is  mode  ,  .  -i 

I  with  the  idea  of  get- 

[  ting  ton  or  more  Cello- 

*yvS.w„,  Spr.adnrs  in  ev-  ///««, [i®) 
eiy  lownihip  in  the  ji I Sve1 
I next  few  weeks.  One  Calloway  /'  j-t; 

'  No.  B  Spreader  always  sella  4l 

lfromonetoBdor.cn  more  in  /,  f  fSa.  /isa  «/ 


It  £  &§ 

H  the  same  comm  unity.  That’s  je  ftj  :  f  09  PI  j 
w  why  1  make  this  now  opeclnl  ft  Jy  ^Srf 7/ 

_  otter  to  dietribCte  1 0000  ad-  //; -  —  — V  ' 

I  vnrtlalng  spreaders  quickly  f’ldCu^m j 
mb  |  Aft|tl  Otir  new  SSOonga 
|  LUUIVi  catalog.  Toll  u  ! 

|  you  all  about  the  special  //Y  y_  . . ; 

pntontod  features  on  the  VI  1  *  s-17, 

\  famous  Galloway  Munuro  Spreader:  how  to  make  , 

■  «  spreader  p*y  tor  itself  in  six  months’  time;  I 
21  Shows  why 3  cixclu.lv.  Calloway  patented  fca- 
9 tores  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  wonl  S50 1 
gj  more  than  an v  other  spruador,  bot  cost  nothing  1 

■  extra  on  the  Galloway;  also  snows  full  line  of  ' 
I  other  Galloway  Implements  and  marohandlco.  j 

iNEW  SELLING  PLANS 

■  Cash  or  time — one  year  to  pay — Installment] 
|  Plon — not©  coltlomont— half  cash  hslt  nets — 
i  bank  dapnnlt  or  oash,  at  prices  bo  low  you  ean-| 

u  not  afford  to  do  without  a  manure  spreader  ’ 
|  now.  We  .ell  direct  lit  loss  than  wholesale! 
»  from  factory  to  farm  at  the  actual  cost  of  mu- 1 
°  terinl,  actual  cost  of  labor  and  Only  one  small! 
k  profit  based  on  tremoiKUiu*  output. 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  horse  that  slipped  and  strained 
its  hook.  The  veterinarian  thinks  it  is 
a  spavin.  No  bunch  has  formed  yet.  The 
remedy  he  advised  has  done  no  good  that 
I  can  see.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
cure  the  lameness?  It  has  existed  nearly 
four  months.  G.  u.  ji. 

New  York. 

If  you  care  to  send  lis  a  description  of 
the  symptoms  of  lameness  we  may  he  able 
to  help,  otherwise  that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Where  spavin  is  present  the  horse 
starts  off  lame  and  “warms  out  of”  the 
lameness.  A.  s.  a. 

Worms 

I  have  a  horse  14  years  old,  teeth  fixed 
last  Fall,  which  I  think  has  worms 
(stomach).  I  gave  oil  and  turpentine 
the  other  day  but  could  not  get  a  physic 
boll  down  afterwards.  d.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

It,  is  well  that  you  did  not  give  the 
physic  ball,  as  it  was  unnecessary  and 
might  have  caused  fatal  superpurgation. 
Worms  often  pass  when  turpentine  and 
oil  are  given.  The  worms  you  refer  to  in¬ 
habit  the  intestines,  not  the  stomach. 
Possibly  there  were  none  present  this 
time.  On  general  principles,  however,  it 
might  be  well  to  mix  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  a  tablespoon ful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and  dried 
sulphate  of  iron.  Continue  for  a  week; 
then  skip  ten  days  and  repeat..  Omit  the 
iron  and  increase  the  salt  and  sulphur 
if  the  mare  is  in  foal.  A.  s.  a. 


_  Stool  Tcnquo  | 

3  GREAT  INVENTIONSl 

They  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  in  n  class  by  i 
Itself,  are: 


Itself,  are: 

1.  Invlnolblo  Rollor  Food  worth  $25  on  any  | 

other  spreader.  Exolu.lvc  on  the  Galloway,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra.  One  of  the  6ecrct»  of) 
our  light  draft.. 

2.  Potontnd  Automatic  Stop,  Uniform  Clean-  | 

Out  Puah-Boiird  worth  $10  On  any  spreader.  Coata  I 
nothing  extra  on  thn  Galloway.  I 

S.  Now  5t.ol  Evarln.tina  Boalor  with  V- . 
Rako  which  tcve.it  wide  spreading  and  tears  the  ■ 
manure  into  shreds  for  uniform  available  plant- i 
tood.  Thi3  exclusive  feature  alone  worth  $16.  ] 
Costa  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway. 

Many  other  apoolot  1616  foaturoa:  Tow  down; 
double  chain  drive;  cut-under  front  veil,  via;  chan-  | 
nel  steel  frame,  trussed  like  e  steel  bridge;  steel ' 
tongue;  emll'-a  force  feed  apron;  top  of  box  <m)y  I 
42  in.  high;  front  wheel  ,  under  the  box,  and  other  j 
apcelftl  fc'tlijrtM  make  It  easy  for  two  overage' 
horses  to  handle.  . 

SPREADER  PRICES  LOWER 

Oct  In  on  this  vpaolal  distribution  advertising  I 
otlor  front  now  until  aoodlng  Unto. 

At  tho  end  ot  twelve  months,  if  thn  Galloway 
oprender  ban  not  paid  for  llaoir.  if  you  have  | 
hauled  out  lt»  load,  of  nienure  or  m.  Ye,  and  it 
has  not  proven  everything  1  sny  for  it,  1  agree  j 
to  toko  It  back,  pay  freight  both  ways  end  ro-  j 
turn  your  money,  no  matter  ert  which  plan  you  I 
buy.  Could  I  make  this  offer  if  I  was  not  Buro  , 
of  my  ground?  Every  aale  backed  by  a  SZ6.C00  I 
hank  bond— an  additional  guarani.  *-  to  you!  * 
Galloway  spreaders  have  passed  a  field  test  in  j 
every  state  and  almost  every  county. 

Ask  lor  this  now  ESO-page  book  and  spoolol ' 
proposition  today.  a 

Spreaders  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas  City. 
Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  I 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  279  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Manuro  Spreader  Manufacturing  Spocluilsta  l 


Raised  Without  Milk! 

Her  mime  is  “Daisy"  and  her  owner,  IV.  A. 
Kiddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford’a 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  aa  milk. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  “The  Blatchford'x  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  an  the  complete  milk 
substitute  eltloo  the  year  li?J5.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  Bturdy  growth 
of  young  pigi  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  rattX 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  todays 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  54,  Wankegan.  Illinois 


Lameness 

I  Lave  a  three-year-old  mare  whose 
blood  got  in  bad  condition  some  time  ago. 
Lumps  have  formed  on  both  sides  of  her 
face  along  the  line  of  the  mouth  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  but  each  time  came  to  a  head. 
One  formed  about  two  months  ago  on  her 
throat,  between  the  jaws,  near  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  It  broke  once  but  Came 
again  ;  this  time  has  become  calloused  and 
the  size  of  an  average  apple  or  larger.  I 
poulticed  it.  with  flaxseed,  later  with  hops, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  keep  it  dressed  with 
camphor  or  lard  and  turpentine.  There 
are  frequent  surface  eruptions  of  matter. 
I  lanced  it  once  hut  to  no  effect.  Can  you 
give  me  any  advice  on  tho  case? 

Ohio.  w.  j.  w. 

Fus  probably  is  present  in  the  center 
of  the  lump,  or  abscess,  and  it  should  be 
liberated  by  cutting,  but  that,  can  only 
be  done  with  safety  by  a  trained  surgeon. 
Meanwhile  paint  the  lump  with  tincture 
of  iodine  every  other  day  or  rub  in  a 
little  iodine  ointment.  A.  s.  A. 

Itching  Legs. 

I  have  a  mare  about  seven  years  old. 
bought  green  in  February,  anil  for  the 
past  month  she  has  been  bothered  with 
an  itch  on  the  leg  just  above  the  hoof, 
and  while  standing  in  the  stall  she  rubs 
first  one  leg  and  then  the  other.  There 
is  no  swelling  and  on  days  that  she  works 
hard  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  her.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  her? 

Massachusetts.  s.  it.  w. 

Wash  the  legs  clean  and  then  dry  them 
perfectly.  Do  not  again  wash  the  legs 
as  washing  aggravates  such  conditions, 
which  tend  to  grease  heel.  The  present 
condition  may  simply  be  erythema  (in¬ 
flammation  of  the  Skin)  or  "scratches.” 
If  there  is  a  discharge  and  bad  odor, 
grease  would  be  present.  After  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  drying  keep  the  legs  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  a  pint  of  cottonseed  oil, 
or  sweet  oil,  applied  at  intervals  of  three 
days.  Never  let.  the  mare  stand  for  a 
single  clay  idle  in  the  stable.  When  there 
is  no  work  for  her  to  do  stop  the  grain 
ration  and  turn  her  out.  Do  not  feed 
corn  in  Summer.  A.  s.  A. 

Sloughing  of  Hoof 

I  have  what  until  now  has  been  a  val¬ 
uable  farm  horse,  eight  years  old.  In 
February,  1915,  he  pulled  off  a  shoe  from 
a  front  foot  (lie  had  been  recently  shod) 
the  driver  did  not  know  how  or  when. 
I  had  another  put  on  at  once,  but  soon 
after  I  noticed  that  he  limped  a  little 
when  trotting.  He  grew  gradually 
worse  until  in  May  he  walked  lame. 
June  1  I  took  him  to  the  blacksmith  and 
had  a  veterinarian  examine  it.  lie  gave 
no  decided  opinion  but  said  something 
about  a  "seedy  toe.”  July  1  I  had  the 
shoe  removed  and  the  hoof  was  separated 
from  the  foot  enough  to  put  three  fingers 
in.  I  continued  to  use  him  a  little  about 
the  farm  for  light  exercise  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  the  shoe, 
hoof  and  all  came  off.  Will  it  grow 
again?  IIow  long  will  it  take?  What 
treatment  should  it  receive?  c,  E.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  hoof  will  grow  again.  It  requires 
12  or  13  months  for  the  growth  of  the 
hoof  at  the  toe,  six  or  seven  for  the  wall 
at  the  side  and  three  or  four  for  the 
wall  at  the  heel  to  be  restored.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  part  of  pine  tar  and  three  of 
molted  tallow  and  lard  and  keep  the 
foot  well  daubed  with  this  mixture,  then 
wrapped  With  oakum  and  bandages  over 
a  square  of  gunny  sacking.  Keep  the 
horse  in  a  roomy  box  stall  well  bedded 
with  planing  ini11  '’havings.  A.  f>.  A, 


-  k.yy 
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I  Saves  the  Cow’s  Milk 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  makes  calf  raising  profitable.  This  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  demand  for  it  among  dairymen  and  farmers. 

At  a  feed  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4  the  Sucrene  fed  calf  develops 
sufficiently  to  command  from  $15  to  $20  on  the  market. 

WSIolMd  a  Cairj  The  Secret  of  Extraordinary 

9  Success  With  Sucrene  Calf  IHeal 

lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  equal  of  whole  milk  in  feeding  value,  contain¬ 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  wholesome  food  ingredients  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  manufactured  feeds  for  calves.  The  calf  develops  as  rapidly  and 
perfectly  as  if  fed  on  whole  milk,  ami  really  keeps  in  better  condition, 
because  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  always  uniform  in  quality— does  not  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  l he  cow. 

Fr  ®  eBook  Valuable  Ingredients  Which  Make  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Superior 


Free  Book 

on  How  to  Raise 
Calves  Profitably 

Cod  tain  In*  valuable* 
faota  or  how  to  avoid 
tho  Lroubion  which 
nfton  all  I  let  Cfilvcu. 

authoritative 
Information  on  veri¬ 
er*]  c*ro  and  OOlrOti- 
uc  fvctlinir.  it  i«  tn- 
dliip.-ritiublo  to  you. 
1  ho  eot}{iAi>  of 
postal  curd  will 


Blood  Meal  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ingredients  exclusively  used  in 
Suercnc  Calf  Meal.  It  is  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  and  a  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  of  exceptionally  high  quality 
— prevents  scours. 

Bone  Meal  is  another.  Thissuj  • 
plies  material  to  build  up  the  young 


postil  ran!  will 

Bring  it  to  you  trim.  iillillUil  S  IfalUC. 

Rote  this  remarkable  guaranteed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal;  30  per  cent 
protein.  f>6  percent  carbohydrates,  5  per 
cent  fat  and  only  J  per  cent  fibre. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
feed;  makes  calf  raising  profitable,  easy,  and 
free  from  the  ordinary  risks. 

A  il  00  lb.  sack  costs  only  S3  l.o.b.  Pooria,  and 
Blvos  you  over  1  00  gallons  ol  rich  milk  oqual. 

Fill  out  and  mBjl  us  tho  coupon,  with  chock 
or  postal  ordor  for  S3. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

Aok  your  dealer  about  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed,  Sucfene  Hu#  Meal.  Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horne 
Feed,  Sucrene  Stock  Feed,  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds.  They 
cut  the  feed  coat,  and  animals  thrive  better. 


Solubie  Starch  and  Malt  Flour 

supply  the  necessary  sugar  in  its 
most  digestible  form. 

Other  ingredients  are  I.insoed 
Meal,  Desiccated  Skim  Milk,  etc.— 
all  accurately  proportioned  to  make 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  to 
form  muscle,  bone,  lean  meat,  car¬ 
riage,  rich  blood,  etc. 


American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  lli. 

P'-ise  send  me  without  obligation,  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves 
successfully  and  profitably. 


My  Name.. 


My  Dealer  is.. 


P.  O . . . State.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  extensive  fire  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23,  caused  a  loss  of 
$250,000. 

By  n  vote  of  01  to  36  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  bill  as  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
at  Annapolis.  Md.,  was  defeated  in  the 
IIousc  Feb.  23.  The  same  bill  received 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  Feb.  22. 

The  British  steamer  Trecarrell.  loaded 
with  copper  ore.  went  ashore  during  a  f«>g 
off  Chincoteague  Island,  ^  a.,  Feb.  2o. 
The  crew  were  taken  off  by  the  life  sav¬ 
ing  station  in  the  breeches  buoy. 

Reports  of  two  more  American  victims 
in  Mexico  were  received  Feb.  21).  News 
came  through  consular  sources  of  the 


My  new  Kentucky  Rival  for  ggSwtk  /  '  j 
only  $3.1.93.  Tide’s  where  Bo-  * 

hon  6jvcs  you  money  again.  \^mv97 
The  best  on  the  market  at  the  I* '/’/ / 
price.  Built  by  my  experts  f  S 
who  put  ifl  the  best  material  that 

can  be  used.  Dollar  for  dollar 
HPPP you’ll  get  more  real  service  out 
JMlJ /  of  the  Kentucky  Rival  than 
any  buggy  you  cun  buy. 

SQQ-33  30Days*  Trial 

PBJHBjV'A  00  2-Year  Guarantee 

/  Try  it  H  mont  h  on  your  own 
\y  \  2v  f sV9f  \y. 11  *  See  for  yourself 

do,  If  thin  buggy  or  nuy  Pohon  bust* 


It’s  mighty  important  that  you  ^ 

do  something  for  your  cows 
when  they  are  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  But  it’s  just  as  important  to  care  for  them 
when  they  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  cow 
should  be  fed  to  her  full  capacity  if  she  is  to  be 
profitable.  The  strain  of  milk  production  is  apt 
to  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  The  heavy 
milker  needs  a  tonic  to  act  on  the  secreting 
glands  that  produce  the  gastric  juices  that  con¬ 
vert  the  food  into  milk.  Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
COW  TONIC  does  that  very  thing.  It  contains 
such  roots,  barks,  herbs,  as  nature  would  supply 
if  the  cow  roamed  the  meadows  and  woods. 


Ditclim 


‘  ,  TM WQFP  and  Terracing 

Made  Easy-Bigger 

„  ,  X^^rrops— better  farms  w ith 

10'trml  Ftrn  C)i,cW 

Money-back T  /  aRo.dGr.dtr 

guarantee.  Cuts  ditob  tot  ft.  Gr»>t*  roads. 

All  Steel — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 
Cleans  it  I  tehee,  outs  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Doea  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  Itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory ^proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.  Inc.  Box  848.  Qwenebero.Ky. 


Send  mo  yournamoaod  rilseml  you. 
absolutely  Ires,  blueprint  pliniHnnd  com¬ 
plete!  mstruetlona  for  hulldlngaprac. 
tical.  thoroughly-proven  humntuadn 
concrete  mixer.  Hu  ml  rcila  have  used 
my  plans  succeasfuily.  So  cun  you. 
3,  M.CO.,  bm  5478,  Hohawka,  Neb. 


full  benefit  of  their  food.  Ask  at  your  drug  store.  Nearly  4UUU 
druggists  sell  Cow  Tonic  and  other  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock 
prescriptions. 

COW  CLEANER  WITH  ANT1SEPTO  removes  the 
afterbirth  naturally,  without  force.  Avoids  inward 
bleeding,  blood  poison  and  disease.  Heals  and 
leaves  organs  in  normal  condition. 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY.  Prevents  scours  and 
calf  cholera.  Gives  calves  continuous,  rapid  growth. 

BREEDING  TONIC  acts  on  organs  of  reproduction 
and  gets  animals  in  condition  for  sure  breeding. 

OTHER  ROBERTS’  PRESCRIPTIONS  ARE  CALF  MEAL, 

D10LICE,  BADGER  BALM,  LAX0T0NIC,  STOKVIGOR. 

Dr.  Roberts  is  one  of  the  largest  raisers  of  pure  bred  stock  in 
the  great  dairy  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  country’s  leading  authority  on  live-stock  diseases. 
He  has  been  called  year  after  year  to  act  as  Official  Veterinarian 
at  the  country’s  leading  live-stock  and  dairy  shows.  Over 
500,000  copies  of  his  great  book  (184  pages),  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian,  ”  are  already  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  copy  oi  the  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,” 

"  •  *  r*  <11  1  _ _  A. _ _ _  n.’ J 


I  DIRECT* 

I  FROM  FACTORY 
i  FREIGHT  PRERMD 

Every  inch  Basic 
Open  Hearth  wire, 

•  .r  v.  i  _  y*  ■ _ : _ i 


Ouoblc  Galvanized. 

13c  P€R  ROD  UP. 
’•’^‘‘^Monrr  Savins  Fence  Rook  and 
miopia  free.  Juat  write  postal  now  to 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  59  Cleveland,  o. 


Cheap  as  Wood  Lawn  and  farm 

fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping:  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers*  prices.  Write  (or  free  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  036  I Oth  St.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


SAVE  MONEY  UNLOADING 

Save  Lliu  r-xpenne  of  men  and  Uni  in*  in  unloudiutir  hay. 
jcntiri.  piiIXiiv  timbufB,  dcyntlnsfoOi  _ 

drillJntf,  fllkTrlntf,  etc,,  with  an  mlm  f\ 

IRELAND  HOIST  fcr'jpfijbikj 

100  ih»*i  <«Ti  ,‘aob  i»rm.  Guaranteed  Wi.E>Kw>F^ 
every  w xy.  Frftf  cii'Miiurt,.  ' 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  StnT«  St.,  Norwich;,  N.  Y.  Alao 
Mf£i  a.  of  *1 rx.jC  wood  kuws,  mills, etc. 


A  Rainy  Day 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND! 

Reflex  slick®  »3 

*  A.  J.  Tower  Ccx  l&NER'S 


Boston 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  ami  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  tree.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  7 4  Main  St.,  Wesl  Lebanon,  N. 13. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY- SAVING 


strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per. 
rnanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Tb# 

UUiutluul  BU*  Co*  *13  Bale  tit.i  Linear  dig,  fft* 


Capons,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Fowls . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz. ... . .  .  . 


32  @  33 

25  &  30 

17  @  19 

16  «i  20 

1  25  @  5  1)0 

VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Business  in  calves  is  light.  Lambs  in 
Some  surplus  and  selling  slowly,  except 
when  fancy.  Pork  brings  mainly  9  to  12 
cents,  according  to  quality.  Choice  rab- 

_ _  bits  are  scarce,  the  bulk  of  the  supply 

Hence  being  medium  or  lower  grades. 

inions,  Calves .  13  @  17 

.on  cm,  Porlc .  .  7  &  ]2 

cases  Ra  bbits,  cottontail,  pair .  10  @  30 

coring,  Jacks,  pair  .  50  ©  70 

l)  sale  LIVE  STOCK. 

)S,  ap- 

much  Steers  scarce ;  all  beef  stock  selling 
well — in  some  cases  slightly  higher.  The 
highest  prices  noted  were  for  Kentucky 
steers,  which  brought  $8.85.  Calves  iu 
good  demand  if  above  medium  quality, 
sheep  and  lambs  dull. 

he  six  Native  Steers . 7  00  ©  8  85 

based  Bulls .  ...4  50  @7  00 

'  Cows .  3  00  @6  00 

utum  Calves.  prime  veal.  100  lb  . . .1100  @12  00 

JOlinds  Culls .  6  00  @7  60 

The  Sheep.  100  lbs' .  5  00  @7  00 

nnr  Lambs  . SOD  @12  00 

r'S  r,Gr  Hogs .  a  75  @  S  25 

le  per 

the  BKANB. 

zone.  Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  60  @  7  90 

man Medium  .  6  25  @16  60 

Red  Kidney .  8  00  @  8  30 

5%  White  Kidney  .  9  25  @9  60 

CO  art  Yellow  Eye .  5  80  @  5  85 

’  *  Lima,  Calilornia .  5  00  @5  15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples — Evap.,  choice  to  fancy .  8  @  8 y. 

Lower  grades .  6^@  7 

Sun  dried .  6  @  6X% 

Prunes,  lb .  4  @  12 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Peaches . . .  4<^@  14 

Currants  .  9  ©  \uy 

Raspberries  . 26  @  23 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cold  weather  early  in  the  week  hin¬ 
dered  the  apple  movement,  but  it  mod¬ 
erated  later,  and  a  normal  business  was 
done  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Choice 
barrelled  apples  continue  high,  in  some 

cases  better  than  $4.  Medium  to  good 

grades  run  mainly  under  $8.50,  and  culls 
at  whatever  they  will  bring.  Too  many 
low  grades  have  been  held.  This  may  pay 
when  apples  a  re  very  scarce,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  low  grades  is  in  Fall.  Straw¬ 
berries  more  plentiful,  but  selling  well, 
good  usually  bringing  25  cents  and  fancy 
Nic  Obmer  35. 

Apples— Beu  Davis,  bb).  .  200  @2  50 

Newtown,  bbi . .  2  50  @4  00 

Winesup . . .  2  50  @4  50 

Jonathan  .  2  60  @4  25 

Greeniug  .  2  110  ©  3  75 

Baldwin . . .  2  00  ©  3  75 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @3  60 

Spy .  2  00  @  4  50 

culls,  bbl .  75  ©  125 

Pears— KielTer.  bbl .  150  @2  60 

CranDerrles,  Cape  Cod.  bbl .  7  00  @10  00 

Jersey,  bb! .  6  60  ©  9  60 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00  @10  90 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  . .  15  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  is  strong,  both  here  and 
at  primary  points.  Cabbage  higher  on 
both  old  and  new  stock.  Onions  above 
medium  quality  doing  better.  Green  peas 
scarce.  String  beans  plentiful  and  lower. 
Lettuce  and  other  salads  higher.  Toma¬ 
toes  very  dull. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  3  75  @  4  00 

Jersey . . .  2  75  @3  00 

Maine .  3  50  @3  75 

State . 3  25  @350 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  ©  7  60 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @100 

Southern,  bbl .  1  Oil  ©  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  i  ou  @  1  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  ©  20 

Carrots,  bbl....  .  150  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  3  00  @  4  25 

Hothouse,  doz  .  75  @125 

Cabbage,  ton . U)  00  @20  00 

New  Southern, bbl .  1  00  @2  55 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  75  ©  4  00 

Onions.  State.,  100  lb.  bag  .  1  0(1  @  2  50 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  . 2  00  @2  75 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  @  2  25 

Peas,  bu . 2  00  @8  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Hothouse,  100  bunches .  2  00  @4  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  25  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl  .  40  @  75 

Leeks.  1U0  bunches .  1  50  @  2  5U  j 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  00  @  l  25 

Romulne,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

String  Keiuis.hu .  75  @2  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  26 

Rutabaga, .  75  @125 

New.  8’n  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Salsify,  100  hunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

Squash,  old,  bbl .  175  @2  00 

New.  bu  .  2  00  @2  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . . .  75  @2  00 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  ©  25 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  .  150  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches....  40  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  50  @  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  better  grades  of  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  are  scarce,  and  rapid  clear¬ 
ings  arc  being  made  in  the  33d  street  sec¬ 
tion. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @26  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @23  50 

No.  3  . . . 17  00  @20110 

Clover  mi, zed . 16  no  @23  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @14  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  has  declined  another  five  cents, 
and  corn,  oats  and  rye  are  slightly  lower. 
B.  W.  Snow’s  estimate  of  farm  reserves 
places  wheat  at  223,000,000  bushels,  and 
corn  at  1. 190,000, 000,  more  than  200,- 
000,000  of  which  is  expected  to  be  un¬ 
merchantable.  The  Argentine  corn  sur¬ 
plus  is  put  at  91 ,000,000  bushels. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  30  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  83  @  84 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  75  @  6  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  49  @  0  50 

Rye,  free  from  onion  . 4  00  @  1  01 

(Continued  on  page  459.) 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Mar.  3,  1916. 


Government  reports  show  the 
average  loss. of  mammal  value  on 
farms  is  over  $100  annually.  This 
is  caused  by  teaching  and  firing  in 
piles  and  by  uneven  field  spreading 
by  fork  or  otherwise. 

Stop  this  waste.  Get  all  the  fer¬ 
tility  value  from  your  manure. 
You  can  do  this  with  the 


£  m  Registered  ^U-S.PatOff.  g.  J| 

the  spreader  that  pulverizes  finely  and  distributes  evenly.  It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  year.  The  reliable,  guaranteed  NEW'  IDEA  is  good  all 
the  way  through.  Instead  of  gears  it  is  drawn  by  quiet  chains  which 
last  for  years.  Chain  conveyor  brings  every  mite  of  manure  to  where 
double  cylinders  insure  thorough  pulverization.  Our  patented  steel  re¬ 
volving  distributor  spreads  it  7  ft.,  across  three  corn  rows.  The  spread  goes 
beyond  the  wagon  tracks  so  you  do  not  have  to  drive  over  spread  manure. 

This  machine  is  only  43  inches  at  highest  point  and  can  be  easily  loaded. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  gears  and  the  fact  that  the  wheels  track  it  is  of 
light  draft  and  two  horses  can  easily  pull  it.  Built  like  a  wagon  box, 
strongly  braced  at  all  points.  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  one  year 
and  indefinitely  guaranteed  against  breakage  from  defec- 
five  material  or  workmanship. 

Write  for  Valuable  Book  FREE 

Let  us  give  you  a  copy  of  “Helping  Mother  Nature.”  The  U MkjrfMKlj] 
best  book  on  manuring  ever  written.  Not  a  catalog  but  a 

book  of  real  value.  You  get  it  for  nothing.  Ash  the  New  W imk  J 

Idea  Dealer  or  Write  us  for  a  copy.  Absolutely  FREE.  g 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

“  Spreader  Specialists  ”  H III  I II 

>w  str.„,  Coid„.,„.  Ohio  mr?m?n£»am, 


18  @ 
175*@ 
13  @ 
18M@ 
19H@ 
15  @ 

iy  @ 


Save  022  Pet  Horse  Power 

fj||ij  onthe  World*  Best  Gasoline  Engines.  "I  l||i;l![jl 

We  have  just  purchased  the  enormous  [Us 

stocks  of  brand  new  gasoline  engines  of  tr/C 

the  R  timely  ProduetsCo,  and  tile  Walter  A.  fifflra 

kvfl  AY.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.  BHkJ 

a2pj£jJJ  tig  cash  purchases  of  these  famous  engines  U,"  JjSjft 

I  and  our  quick  sales  methods  mean  that  vqlrT  IS 

you  get  one  of  the  best  new  engines  on  the  ’W  C 

market  at  prices  that  an- literally  “Smashed  1 

E  Jo  Smithereens."  Why  buy  a  poorly  made, 

l'«ht  unreliable  engine,  when  you  get  the  mm 
I  II  I  I  World  s  best  at  less  cost.  Just  look  at  these  I'lllSw 
i  wonderful  values,  taken  from  our  Gasoline 
JiLdh  |  I  Engine  Bargain  List: 

fTrivb’vV  3  H.P.  Rumefy-Olris,  only  $  49.75 

4  H.P.  McVIcker . .  56,00 

iti \ dfhtJjt  *5  H.  P. Olds,  only . 225.00  a,  a 

H.P. McVIcker .  24.50 

12  H.P.  McVIcker . 183.00  BOWS 

a  8  H.P. McVicker  Portable  fycwh 

on  Steel  Trucks. . .  155.00  J1 

Our  stock  includes  every  size  and 

bind  of  engine: — stationary,  portable  and  l  !  O 
■  1 1 1  n  n  |  direct-connected  to  pumps,  rigs,  liolr.ta.com-  |  IT 

likU  |  u  pressure,  electric  light  plants,  etc.  All  our  engines  1 

SIH  Ka  are  brand  new  and  in  perfect  condition.  They  are 

i  HT  mill'd  II  engines  of  nation-wido  reputation.  Made  by  bia  _ 

reliable  manufacturers.  w 

Repairs  for  any  Engine  can  fyyl 

be  Continuously  Secured 

ou*1  purchft«i  from  them,  great  manu-  I 

I  \\,  NjO  facturors  who  at*  difloocitinatnff  their  lighter  lines 

ILlLlilU 

Send  For  Our  Engine  [  jl  Ii ’’m 

Bargain  Price  List  Vf9STj 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  or  write  a  letter  !■■■ 

Ask  for  our  new  Gasoline  Engine  Bargain  List!/  A  U  ui 
Tell  ptvlefcuU  nu.jryf  yon  want- what  jr  iu  J'  Welle  Ws  vl 

to  bo  used  for.  Our  cincinow*  griltgiva  y„u  trllib  .  /  c  , 
a"3  Vic  port  advlco  on  any  cogaio  or  maebiawy  wltb-  V  Send  m  e  Wit 
outchareo.  tion  on  my  pa 

And  also  get  our  new  M&cbinory  Engine  Hargai 

barsTAtna  ever  p  <1  b  lithe  ii.  }t*  V«n  interested  in  j 

till* 

great  cnab  Dutvhooty.  0=r  twenty-four  .9  *  *1C  WOfU  CUgmO 


Ask  for  this  Groat  Prlco  Wracking 
machinery  Book  In  the  coupon  oo- 
lioalte. 


Name 


*  Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  “Cream  Thief”  or  a 
“Savings  Bank” 
Cream  Separator? 

WITH  a  great  many  machines  or  implements  used  on  the  farm  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  which  of  several  makes  you  buy. 
One  may  give  you  a  little  better'  or  longer  service  than  another, 
but  it’s  mostly  a  matter  of  individual  preference  and  often  it  makes  little 
difference  which  one  you  choose. 

No  so  with  buying  a  cream  separator,  however. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  cream  separators. 

The  most  wasteful  machine  on  the  farm  is  a  cheap,  inferior  or  half 
worn-out  cream  separator. 

The  most  profitable  machine 
on  the  farm  is  a 


Cream  Separator 

A  cream  separator  is  used  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year,  and  if  it 
wastes  a  little  cream  every  time  you  use  it  it’s  a  “cream  thief,”  and  an 
expensive  machine  even  if  you  got  it  as  a  gift. 

But  if  it  skims  clean  to  the  one  or  two  hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
as  thousands  and  thousands  of  tests  with  a  Babcock  Tester  show  the 
De  Laval  does,  then  it’s  a  cream  saver,  and  the  most  profitable  machine 
or  implement  on  the  farm — a  real  “savings  bank”  for  its  fortunate  owner. 

Butcleaner  skimming  isn’t theonly  advantagetheDe Laval  user  enjoys. 

There  are  many  others,  such  as  longer  life,  easier  turning,  easier 
washing,  less  cost  for  repairs,  and  the  better  quality  of  De  Laval  cream, 
which,  together  writh  its  cleaner  skimming,  make  the  De  Laval  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  cream  separator. 

If  you  need  a  De  Laval  right  now  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
let  its  first  cost  stand  in  the  way,  because  it  may  be  purchased  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully 
why  the  De  Laval  is  a  “  savings  bank  ”  cream  separator,  or  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  points  of 
De  Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent, 
simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  are  rouahly  divided  Into  four  clansaa  of  substances- -protein,  or  lean  meal,  or  mu.icln  makers;  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  :  pur.*  fat ;  and  liber,  the  latter  belnR  tousrh.  IndiKestlble  matter.  Tbo  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  ami  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  bo 
the  least  waste  and  still  rIvo  the  animal  whnt  it  needs.  The  “nutritive  ratio"  means  the  ratio  between  t’tofcein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  throe  of  the  other  would  be  a  “  narrow"  ratio,  while  one  part  to  ■iifht  would  be  a 
‘  wide"  ratio. 


tiu  between  protein  and  combined 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  prreen 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  I’.ran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Fat 

Dtoentfbl*  1 
Protein  Garbo. 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

20.7 

.5 

1.0 

and  Fat 

12.8 

Linseed  Meal.  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

and  rat 

47.5 

67.6 

1.6 

2.5 

37.2 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 
Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

61.2 

84.7 

3.3 

7.1 

41,9 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

86.8 

2.6 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Meal 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

6C.2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

8.5 

21.3 

59.3 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

92.4 

12  9 

22.8 

66.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

93.0 

10.2 

37.6 

43.0 

Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 


Bran,  Middlings. 

New  York  .  24.00@25.00  26.00@29.00 

Philadelphia  .  24.00@24.50  25,50@28.00 

Cleveland  . .  23.00@24.00  25.00@27.00 

Buffalo  .  22.00@22,50  23.00@25.00 

Pittsburgh  ..........  22,00@22.50  23.00@26.00 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Cinoinnatus,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran ,  ton,  $32  j 

middling*,  $34:  com  mtJal,  $30;  corn  (whole), 

$30;  gluten,  $30;  hominy,  $33;  oil  moal,  $40. 

Westport.  Musa.,  wheat  bran,  $28  and  $30; 
middlings,  $42:  corn  meal,  $36;  gluten  feed,  $36; 
stock  feed.  $33;  dried  beet  pulp,  $31. 

Berwyn,  Md.,  whoat.  bran.  100  lbs.,  $1.32'g; 
gluten  feed,  $1.70;  ground  oats.  $2.05;  red  dog 
middlings.  $1.70;  brown  middlings,  $1.45;  choice 
white  middlings,  $1.50;  Alfalfa  meal,  $1.35; 
corn  chop,  $1.66;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.10;  dried 
brewers'  grains,  $1.60;  rye  distillers’  grains, 
$1.30;  dried  hoot  pulp,  $1.60. 

otisville,  Mioh.,  wheat  bran,  ton.  $26;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $26;  dour  middlings,  $35;  corn 
meal,  $36. 

Moreland  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30; 
standard  middlings,  $30;  white  middlings,  $35; 
corn  meal,  $33;  corn  and  oats,  $37. 

Centerville,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25; 
corn  meal,  $32;  oil  meal,  $40;  cottonseed  meal, 

$40. 

Summer  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  handle  my 
cows  next  Summer?  I  have  six  grade 
Holsteins  that  will  be  fresh  about  April 
1st,  will  not  have  Very  much  pasture  for 
them.  I  have  a  silo,  hut  will  take  all  I 
have  to  winter  them.  What  should  I 
feed  during  the  Summer  for  best  results? 

A.  P.  B. 

Since  you  do  not  have  silage  to  sum¬ 
mer  your  cows  and  very  little  pasture,  it 
will  be  advisable  for  you  to  grow  some 
ireen  crops  and  feed  in  the  barn,  supple¬ 
menting  with  grain.  If  you  figure  there 
will  be  a  period  when  green  crops  will  not 
be  available,  you  would  better  lay  in  a 
supply  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  feed  this  in 
absence  of  green  crops.  Grow  soiling 
crops  adapted  to  your  country,  probably 
oats  and  pens,  clover,  millet  and  corn.  If. 
is  impossible  to  give  you  a.  grain  ration  to 
supplement  your  Summer  roughage  which 
may  he  the  most  economical  when  Sum¬ 
mer  comes.  However,  the  following  grain 
mixture  fed  in  ratio  of  a  pound  of  grain 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  is  balanced : 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal. 

2  parts  distillers’  grains. 

1  part  gluten  feed. 

1  part  hominy  feed. 

If  possible,  plan  to  grow  enough  silage 
to  summer  your  cows  a  year  from  next 
Summer,  or  at  least  enough  to  keep  them 
a.  part  of  the  Summer.  Feeding  from  tin1 
silo  in  Summer  gives  good  results  and  is 
more  economical  than  growing  green 
crops.  u.  F.  .j. 
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‘KANT-SUK”  WEANER— safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAGNER  SPECIAL!!  O).,  Dept.  M.,  Burlington  Wls, 


HARR 
Barn  Equipment 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
Feed  and  hitter  Carriers  easily  do^S 
tbs  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest 


v  lime,  If  you  take  pride  In  a  clean,  orderly 
at*.,  Rtnhlo,  investigate  onr  1 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

■~jr  Write  for  our  large,  illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes^ 
>  everything,  contains  many  valuablo  hints.  Mailed  Freel 
Pleas*  ask  for  It  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Herrin  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem,  Ohio 


UPWARD 

ON  TRIAL 


Shnetitm t  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  use  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

A  new,  well  made,  easy  ronuinz,  easily  cleaued  separator  that 
skims  quart  a  minute  perfectly-warm  or  cold  Makes  thick 
or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture  which  shows  larce  eapae- 
ity  machines.  Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel.  Sent. on  liberal  trial 
and  .0  year  guarantee.  Diode  by  oldest  exclusive  hand  sep¬ 
arator  manufacturers  in  the  country.  Whether  you  have  otic  or 
more  cows,  send  for  our  biz,  richly  illustrated  free  catalog  Our 
wonderfully  Imv  prices  and  excellent  quality  will  astonish  you 
Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  2075  Bainbridge,  N.  V. 


Can  I  Supplement  Corn  Silage  With- Alfalfa 
“Hay,  and  Thereby  Save  Money  ? 

The  following  are  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  prompted  the  discussion 
of  this  question : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  silos  and  the  recognition  of  si.hige  as  a 
most  excellent  feed  for  dairy  cows. 

2.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  particularly  the  many  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  New 
England. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  grain. 

4.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  feed¬ 
ers  that  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  are 
of  opposite  composition,  i.e..  Alfalfa  hay 
i,s  higher  in  protein  and  corn  silage  low, 
and  that  when  put  together  in  the  right 
proportion  they  make  a  balanced  ration; 
also  the  fact,  that  both  feeds  are  very 
palatable. 

5.  The  fact,  that  Alfalfa  hay  at  $23  or 
$24  per  ton  is  a  better  buy  than  some 
of  the  grain  feeds  at  higher  prices. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  liberal 
use  of  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  will 
permit  the  use  of  little  or  no  grain  and 
hence  make  it  possible  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  produce  mi, Ik  at  less  cost.  This 
method  of  feeding  has  a  particularly 
strong  place  in  those  sections  distant 
from  cities  where  milk  is  being  sold  to 
large  dealers  at  a  low  figure.  Whether 
the  man  who  is  getting  a  good  price  for 
his  milk  can  get.  enough  more  milk  out  of 
cow.s  by  feeding  a  large  amount  of  grain, 
making  a  ration  of  greater  variety  to  pay 
for  the  grain  is  a  point,  for  investigation. 
Farmers  have  reported  the  production  of 
their  cows  to  be  as  good  on  corn  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  with  little  or  no  grain 
as  on  less  amounts  of  silage  and  Alfalfa 
hay  or  other  roughage  and  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain.  It  seems  fair  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  average  working  cow, 
not.  the  cow  on  test  or  out  for  a  big  rec¬ 
ord,  wi,ll  produce  as  much  on  silage  and 
Alfalfa  hay  as  on  this  or  other  roughage 
and  a  large  amount  of  grain. 

To  show  how  Alfalfa  hay  may  he  used 
in  place  of  grain,  the  following  rations 
with  cost  of  same  are  presented.  These 


Gluten  Feed. 
3I,00@32,00 
31.00fo)32.00 
30.00@31.00 
30.00@30.50 
30.00@31.00 


Corn  Meal. 

32.00@33.00 

31.00@38.00 

32.00@33.00 

3I.00@31.50 

31.00@32.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 

41.00@42.00 

39.00@41.00 

40.00@41.00 

40.00@41.00 


rations  are  all  for  a  1,000- -lb  cow,  produc¬ 
ing  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk  daily.  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  this  cow  is  2.312  lbs.  of 
protein  and  12.83  lbs.  of  carbohydrate 
equivalent  daily. 

Ration  No.  1. 


Feed 

rroteln  C. 

II.  Equiv.  Cost 

30 

lbs. 

corn  silage  .  . 

.330 

4.980 

.075 

10 

lbs. 

mixed  buy  . . 

■* 

.430 

4.700 

.09 

.700 

9.680 

.165 

n 

lbs. 

gluten  feed  . . 

.  , 

.432 

1.182 

.031 

T 

lb. 

ilisl  Silers*  grains 

.224 

.665 

.0165 

lbs. 

cottonseed  meal 

.555 

.616 

.03 

i 

lb. 

linseed  oil  meal 

.302 

.477 

.02 

% 

lb. 

wheat  bran  . . . 

.062 

242 

.0063 

c 

lbs. 

grain  . 

.  , 

2.335 

12.862 

$.2690 

Ration  2. 

Protein  C.  H.  Equiv.  Cost 


30  lbs.  corn  silage  .... 

.330 

4.980 

.075 

10  lbs.  Timothy  hay... 

.300 

4.55 

.125 

.630 

9.530 

.200 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed  .... 

.432 

1.182 

.031 

1  lb.  distillers*  grains. 

.224 

.665 

.0165 

1 1 lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

.555 

.616 

.03 

1  11).  linseed  oil  meal.. 

.302 

.477 

.02 

1  lb.  wheat  bran  . 

.124 

.484 

.0130 

C!4  lbs.  groin  . 

$.3105 

Ration  3. 

Feed  Protein  C. 

II.  Equiv.  Cost 

30  lbs.  corn  silage . 

.330 

4.98 

.075. 

10  lbs.  Alfalfa  bay.... 

1.06 

4.10 

.10 

1.390 

9.08 

.175 

2  lbs.  distillers’  grains 

.448 

1.33 

.033 

1  >L-  lbs.  corn  and  eob  meal 

.064 

1.08 

.0187 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed  .... 

.432 

1.182 

.031 

5 Yj  11)s.  grain  . 

2.361 

12.672 

$.2577 

Ration  4. 

Protein  c.  H.  Equiv.  Cost 


15 

10 

lbs.  corn  stover . 

lbs.  Ti  uiothy  hay . . . 

.315 

.300 

6.30 

4.55 

.0750 

.125 

5 

lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 

.015 
.  1.85 

10.910 

2.055 

.2800 

.10 

r 

lbs.  grain  . 

2.465 

12.065 

$.30 

Ration  5. 

Protein  C.  IT.  Equiv.  Cost 


35  lbs.  corn  silage... 

. .  .385 

5.81 

.0805 

18- lbs.  Alfalfa  bay.. 

..  1.908 

7.3S 

00 

rH 

2.203 

13.19 

$.2675 

All  of  these  rations  except  No.  5  are 
representative  of  those  being  fed  on  our 
dairy  farms  and,  therefore,  emphasize  the 
need  of  each  dairyman  studying  his  own 
individual  conditions  in  the  matter  of 
feeding.  In  all  these  rations  the  feed 
prices  have  been  constant.  They  have 
{•ecu  as  follows :  Silage  $5  per  ton,  mixed 
liay  $18,  corn  stover  $10,  Timothy  $25, 
Alfalfa  $20,  gluten  feed  $31,  distillers’ 
grains  $33,  cottonseed  meal,  $10.  linseed 
meal  $40,  bran  $20,  corn  and  cob  meal 
$25. 

Ration  No.  1  requires  six  pounds  of 
grain,  all  of  rather  high  protein  nature. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
to  about  four  pounds  of  milk.  A  ration 
of  this  nature  is  fed  very  commonly  be¬ 
cause  so  many  have  mixed  hay  on  hand. 

Ration  No.  2  requires  a  half  pound 
more  grain  and  costs  three  cents  more. 
This  is  because  of  the  extra  grain  and  the 
fact  that  Timothy  hay  was  used  in  place 
of  mixed  hay.  Timothy,  while  having  a 
market  value  higher  than  mixed  hay,  does 
not  furnish  the  nutrients  that  mixed  hay 
docs;  hence,  extra  grain  is  required. 

Ration  No.  3  is  started  on  same  basis 
as  1  and  2,  but  Alfalfa  hay  is  used. 
Here  is  a  ration  requiring  but  5%  pounds 
of  grain.  A  rati.011  slightly  cheaper  than 
No.  1  and  four  cents  cheaper  than  No. 
2.  Note  also  that  the  grain  mixture  is 
a  different;  nature,  permitting  the  use 
of  a  carbohydrate  feed,  corn  and  cob 
meal,  which  is  often  grown  on  the  farm. 
If  one  had  a  rather  limited  supply  of  sil¬ 
age,  it  would  pay  him  to  dispose  of  his 
Timothy  and  buy  Alfalfa,  but  feed  some 
grain  about  as  prescribed  in  ration  No. 
3 ;  four  cents  per  emv  per  day  for  365 
days  means  $14.60.  very  often  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  on  a  cow. 
A  comparison  of  rations  2  and  3  em¬ 
phasizes  the  slogan  “swap  your  Tim¬ 
othy  for  Alfalfa”  in  feeding  dairy  cows. 

Ration  No.  4  is  an  example  of  poor 
and  uneconomical  cow  feeding.  Yet  on 
many  farms,  corn  stover  and  Timothy,  or 
even  Timothy  alone  is  the  sole  rough- 
age  fed.  This  ration  shows  _  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feed  the  cow  in  question 
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much  more  than  15  pounds  of  stover  and 
10  pounds  of  Timothy  liay  and  have  it 
•balance.  The  roughage  is  of  a  carbohy¬ 
drate  nature  and  cottonseed  meal,  the 
highest  protein  feed  available,  has  been 
used  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration.  To  some  the  feeding  of 
so  much  cottonseed  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  and  yet  it  is  being  done  in  many 
cases.  Of  course,  hy  using  less  of  the 
roughage,  a  small  variety  in  grains  could 
be  used,  hut  they  would  have  to  be  high 
in  protein  and  cottonseed  would  be  the 
chief  one. 

Ration  No.  5  is  balanced  and  made  up 
of  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  only.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 
However,  with  sufficient  corn  silage 
grown  on  the  farm  at  hand  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  af  Alfalfa  hay,  also  grown 
on  the  farm,  the  ration  would  have  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  others  in  matter  of 
economy.  While  a  price  of  $5  per  ton  is 
put  on  the  silage  and  $20  a  ton  on  the 
Alfalfa  liay.  if  these  feeds  are  grown  on 
the  farm,  it  is  really  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  stepping  out  and  buying  them 
at  prices  mentioned.  The  price  of  the 
ration,  then,  would  be  whatever  price 
the  farmer  would  have  to  put  on  the  two 
home-grown  feeds.  If  a  farmer  can  eco¬ 
nomically  grow  a  balanced  ration  on  his 
farm,  lie  lias  practically  solved  the  feedj 
ing  problem.  A  ration  such  as  No.  5 
should  give  good  results  and  warrant  a 
trial  where  the  conditions  are  right. 

n.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Too  Wide  a  Ration 

Can  I  improve  on  this  ration  for  the 
production  of  milk  : 

20  lbs,  silage. 

y~2  pint  cottonseed  meal. 

1  quart  hominy  meal. 

1  quart  wheat,  middlings. 

2  quarts  dried  grains. 

2  quarts  beet.  pulp. 

It  is  soaked  with  one  pint  molasses; 
cows  have  all  the  mixed  clover  hay  they 
will  clean  up.  1  feed  this  twice  a  day. 
The  cows  are  grade  Ilolsteins,  averaging 
about  1.000  lhs.  each,  most  of  them  fresh¬ 
ened  since  September.  I  pay  for  cotton¬ 
seed.  $38  per  ton  ;  wheat  middlings, 
$32.50:  hominy,  $32;  beet  pulp,  $2S ; 
grains.  $27.  F.  l. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Changing  your  ration  from  quarts  to 
pounds,  I  note  you  are  feeding  daily  20 
lbs.  silage,  .37  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal,  1.1 
lbs.  hominy  feed,  1  lb.  wheat  middlings, 
1.2  lb.  dried  distillers'  grains.  1.2  lb.  beet 
pulp.  1  lb.  of  molasses,  and  probably 
about  13  lbs.  mixed  hay.  In  feeding  this 
ration  you  are  only  supplying  about 
tbree-fourtlis  of  the  necessary  protein  for 
1.000  lb.  cow  to  produce  25  lbs.  _  4  per 
cent.  milk.  The  carbohydrate  equivalent 
is  in  excess  of  that,  required  ;  hence  your 
ration  is  far  too  wide  and  not  balanced. 
A  much  better  ration  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

25  lbs.  corn  silage. 

10  lbs.  mixed  bay. 

1  lb.  molasses. 

1  lb.  dried  beet  pulp. 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

1  lb.  dried  distillers"  grains. 

2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

1  lb.  wheat  bran. 

Feed  beet  pulp  and  molasses  as  you 
have  been  doing  and  in  making  up  the 
grain  mixture,  add  1  per  cent,  salt,  and 
feed  this  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
While  cottonseed  is  high  in  price  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  practically  necessary 
to  use  it  in  your  case  to  balance  the  ra¬ 
tion  and  when  the  fertilizing  value  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  is  taken  into  consideration  it  is 
really  a  cheap  source  of  proteiu.  even  at 
$38  per  ton.  h.  f.  ,t. 

Increasing  Milk  Flow 

I  have  an  eight -year-old  Canadian  or 
Spotted  Durham  cow,  weight  1.150;  fresh¬ 
ened  last  April  and  will  not  freshen  again 
before  August  1,  feeding  mixed  hay  three 
times  per  day  and  cornstalks  twice.  The 
latter  are  now  given.  For  grain  have 
fed  one  pound  of  ground  feed  composed 
of  two  parts  oats,  one  part  corn,  one  buck¬ 
wheat.  one-lialf  pound  gluten,  and  one-half 
pound  bran,  scalded,  and  then  cooled  into 
a  slop.  Cow  is  in  fine  condition  and  gives 20 
pounds  milk  per  day.  I  have  also  a  Hol¬ 
stein  grade  heifer,  will  be  three  years  old 
July;  just  freshened:  weight  about  1,000 
pounds  and  has  never  had  grain.  I  am 
increasing  slowly  to  same  feed.  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  giving  about  same  amount  as 
old  cow,  but  increasing  steadily.  I  would 
like  a  good  balanced  ration  for  same  that 
will  produce  milk  and  not  be  too  expen¬ 
sive.  G.  li.  V. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

The  following  will  make  a  good  ration 
for  your  Holstein  cow.  1  note  that,  you 
have  no  silage,  and  that  your  corn  stover 
is  all  gone.  I  should,  therefore,  feed 
about  20  pounds  mixed  hay  daily,  and 
one  pound  of  following  grain  mixture  for 
each  3 J,£  to  four  pounds  milk  produced 
daily. 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal. 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains. 

1  part  gluten  feed. 

2  parts  dried  beet  pulp. 

lye  salt. 

As  you  suy  in  your  letter,  work  the  cow 
onto  feed  gradually  and  her  production 
will  come  lip,  so  that  when  she  is  at  her 
maximum  she  should  be  getting  grain  as 
prescribed  above.  u.  f.  j. 


THE  biggest  interest  the  best  bank  in  America  pays 
can’t  even  be  compared  in  size  with  the  dividends  Star 
Barn  Equipment  yields.  And  that  same  bank  offers 
no  greater  security  of  principal  —  for  —  Star  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  is  priced  to  you  on  the  unalterable  basis  of  full-value- 
for-your  money. 

Higher  grade  milk  and  more  of  it — herds  freer  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  accident  and  barn  work  cut  in  half.  Go  to  your 
local  creamery  and  compare  the  rating  of  milk  produced  in 
Star  Equipped  bams  with  that  from  other  kinds.  Then- 
talk  to  users.  Hard  facts  tell  this  story  and  make  our 
statements  seem  mild. 


{PATENTED) 


THE  new  Star  Curb  Clamp 
does  away  with  templets 
and  setting  anchors  at  the 
time  curb  is  put  in. 

It  enables  you  to  RO  ahead  and  fin¬ 
ish  up  the  curb  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  concrete  work — you  don't  have 
to  hold  it  back  (or  the  arrival  of  the 
stalls— you  don’t  have  to  even  make 
provision  for  them. 

The  Star  Curb  Clamp  sets  the  stall 
arch  where  you  want  it — firm  as  the 
cement  work  itself— yet  only  takes  a 
minute  to  put  up  and  can  be  removed 
as  quickly  when  desired. 


latented  features  of  Star  Barn  Equipment  mean  to  you— 
e  you  buy.  Learn  about  the  Unit  System— the  Star  Curb  I 

i  templets  and  anchors — the  Arched  Construction  insuring 
the  Alignment  Device — the  Assembled  Delivery.  Find 
Stanchion — strongest  made — with  Everlasting  Wood  Lin- 
ire  stop — quiet  Double  Chain  Hanging  and  Adjustable 
ze  neck.  Read  our  Litter  and  Feed  Carrier  Catalog  for 
details  of  Star  Roller  Bearing  Carriers  with 
Carrier  Double  Lock  Tabs  and  Swinging  Boom 
that  does  away  with  posts  in  the  yard.  In- 
fes  Q  form  yourself  at  our  expense.  Catalogs 

Y  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

W  FREE  p  *anns 

Sl  Let  us  help  you  design  your  new  barn  or  re- 

model  your  old  one.  Our  Barn  Plan  Department 
IF1|  is  at  your  service  and  Blue  Prints  are  free.  Let 

us  know  your  wants. 

Star  Goods  Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

In  writing- state  whether  interested  in  Stalls ,  Stanchions , 

Litter  Carriers ,  Hay  Tools  or  Barn  Door  Hangers. 


HUttJNI 


Mr  DIRT 


Write  for 
Literature  FREE 

— a  15?  page,  profusely 
illustrated  book  of  valu¬ 
able  bam  data  if  you 
write,  mentioning  the 
number  of  cows  yc  l 
keep.wliethrr  you  intent! 
to  build  or  remodel  your 
bam  and  when.  Also 
mention  what  you  are 
interwjira)  in.  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  Hay  Tools.  Gam 
Door  Hangers,  and  we 
will  include  catalog  of  £&mo. 


Biggest  in  size  and  value.  Roller- 
Bearing  and  built  for  heavy  duty.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO 

21  Hunt  Street  HARVARD.  ILL. 


|  Js5)END  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List,  showing"  upwards  of  300  articles  given  for  scuring'  f 
1  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Address  Department  “M”  I 

1  3  3  3  WEST  THIRTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  C I  T  Y  J 
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Keeps  hogs 
heal+hy 


Increases 
milk  Flow 


Adds  to 
wool  yield 


Makes  horses 
hardier 


for  the  warm  weather.  When  the 
hoav  y  coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt  In  removed.  Horses  and 
Mules  are  suoro  easily  kept  clean, 
look  bettor,  got  more  good  from 
their  feed,  have  more  energy  and 
work  better.  Insist  on  having  the 


^L.ess  feed;  more  profit 

Your  animals  are  just  machines — for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  meat,  work,  wool,  etc.  How 
much  you  get  from  them  depends,  not  on 
how  much  “fuel”  (feed)  you  give  them  but 
on  how  much  they  get  from  that  feed. 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders 

expel  worms  and  put  digestive  organs  in  perfect 
condition  to  get  e-very  ounce  of  nourishment  out  of 
the  feed.  Used  regularly,  they’ll  cause  cows  to 
yield  more  milk,  hogs  to  fatten  faster,  work  animals 
to  become  sturdier,  sheep  to  make  more  wool.. 

Because  they  actually  do  get  these 
results.  Dr.  LeUear’a  Stock  Pew- 
tiers  arc  now  used  regularly  by  | 1 1 

thousaudsol  farmers  everywhere. 

50c  stock  book  free! 

If  your deulercannot  sell  you  any  JH  I  ]  jJ  W *1  nikl  ■ 
of  Dr  LeGear  s  Remedies,  send 
us  his  mime  and  we'll  send  you  a 

fine50estoek  book  free — 116pagea  ■  O  i  |Ty 1 1  DY 
and  04  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co., 

735  Howard  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stewart  Scaring  M 

Clipping  Machine 


It  turps  easier,  clips  raster  aud 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than 
any  other.  Gears  are  all  tllo  bard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  PRICE 
bar.  They  aro  enclosed .  fiaecn 
and  ruu  In  ^  M  __ 


1  oil.lUtlorrlctton.imio  m 

'Ydr'0'  IlSe.  wear.Hnaolxrnot  now  sty  If  easy 
/ft”  PRICE  Jj  running  flexible  abaft  and  cel- 

dr  A  S7  50  y  ebrated  Stewart  single  teu- 

f  71/  XKston  cupping  bend.  bUh- 

est  grade.  Stews  Iron  ytur 
Holler  or  send  89  and  we  will  shlpC.O.D.for  tiaianco. 
Clip  tho  Udders  and  Flanks  of  your Cows  and 
Cot  Clean  Milk  free  from  tho  A«sgsj|Uky\u 
Impurities  that  otherwise  drop 
In  aud  can’t  bo  strained  out.  ,.\di  -.B 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

B  620  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  [11, wvtSh 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  .1  Kilt 
showing  worUTslargestund  uie»t  |  H  V 
modem  line  of  horse  clipping  JL-Ll 
and  shod*  shearing  mochlues.  < 


Each  of  Dr.LeGear’s 
21  different  Reme¬ 
dies  is  his  own  pres- 
cription,  tested  and 
proved  in  23  years 
personal  Veterinary 
practice.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them. 


11  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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Results  by  Use  of  Cover  Crops 

Providing  Water  and  Humus 


and  that  isn’t  all 

You  want  a  nflo  of  stjvwlard  construction,  for 

course  — but  if  it's  u  Globe  you  will  tret  many  extra  advantages 
and  improvement*  The  r«rioi>  in  equally  low. 

Uormer  window  in  roof— no  exlra  charge.  You  can  pack 
the  silage  tight  to  the  top  of  the  silo.  This,  with  the  exten- 
tion  roof,  adds  5  foot  to  the  capacity. 


M  By  Feeding  Scientifically  Bal 
-H  anced  Rations  to  Your  Stock 


Part  II.  Benefits  of  Mulch. — I  would  much 

Rye  and  Vetch.— After  turning  the  rather  for  investment  take  these  neglected 
cow  peas  under  we  harrowed  thoroughly  trees  and  apply  a  good  mulch  about  them, 

spray  them  and  prune  than  to  take  the 
well-cared  for  tree  that  has  had  all  atten- 
After  tion  so  far  as  animal  and  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  concerned,  because  the  neglect¬ 
ed  tree  invariably  is  full  of  fruit  spurs, 
In  the  Spring  of  1909  we  while  the  well-fertilized  tree  with  an 

an(j  abundance  of  stimulants,  looks  more  like 
a  tree  to  me  for  cord  wood.  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  visit  orchards  that  have 
been  well  supplied  with  barnyard  manure, 
others  that  have  been  well  supplied  with 
chemical  and  animal  fertilizer,  and  I 
We  planted  Red  fwmly  believe  from  experience  that  we 
have  got  to  give  our  trees,  or  prepare  for 
our  trees  a  storage  of  moisture  sufficient 
to  carry  them  through  the  growing 
period. 

Methods  With  Cover  Crops. — I  wish 
to  warn  all  readers  against  sowing  the 
cover  crop  up  close  to  the  tree  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  the  cover  crop 
is  growing  it  will  absorb  and  take  away 
the  moisture  from  the  tree.  The 
nrehardist  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  keeping  a 
mulch  constantly  around  each  tree,  and 
during  (he  growing  period,  to  remove  the 
hulk  of  the  mulch  every  month  or  ofteuer 
if  possible,  and  stir  in  all  of  the  decayed 
mulch  possible  so  that  it  will  become  a 
part  of  the  soil.  I  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  we  start  working  this  de¬ 
cayed  mulch  into  the  soil  as  the  trees 
grow  older,  we  can  dig  deeper  into  the 
soil  without  affecting  the  feeder  roots,  be¬ 
cause  this  constant  stirring  of  the  soil 
about  the  tree  causes  the  roots  to  go 
down,  and  the  seepage  will  carry  the 
plant  food  from  the  humus  down  into  the 
roots  Another  important  thing  to  guard 
against  is  to  keep  the  mulch  away  from 
the  trunks  of  the  young  trees  to  protect 
them  from  the  ravages  of  mice  and  other 
pests  from  gnawing  and  girdling  the  tree. 
From  Baldwin  trees,  seven  years  of  age, 
we  have  picked  ‘JF*  barrels  of  No.  1  fancy 
fruit.  From  Fallawater  trees  we  have 
picked  2y»  barrels  at  six  years  of  age.  I 
believe  what  I  have  done,  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  tree  growth  can  be  done  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  We  never  prune 
our  trees  at  any  other  period  than  the 
growing  period.  I  have  fouud  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  by  priming  my  trees  when 
in  full  flow  of  sap  I  could  get  a  perfect 
heal  and  all  of  my  pruning  I  try  to  do 
when  the  trees  are  iu  blossom;  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  varieties,  both  stone  and  seed 
fruits  with  the  exception  of  my  grapes. 
To  lie  successful  in  orcharding,  one  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  spraying, 
priming,  and  harvesting.  Great  damage 
can  he  done  by  carelessness  at  picking 
time.  I  try  to  keep  my  fruit  before  the 
public  at  all  times  by  exhibiting  the  same 
at  each  and  every  show  that  is  held  near 
my  orchard,  and  practically  all  of  my 
fruit  goes  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  c.  w.  young. 


and  bushed.  We  allowed  the  ground  to 
lie  until  the  second  week  of  August,  when 
we  sow  rye  and  Hairy  vetch 
sowing  the  rye  and  vetch  we  had  another 
large  crop  of  fruit  to  harvest  from  the 
young  trees. 

turned  this  vetch  and  rye  under 
rolled.  We  allowed  the  ground  to  stay  in 
this  condition  until  weeds  and  other 
growths,  including  clover,  had  got  quite  a 
start.  Then  we  disked  and  furrowed  out 
between  the  rows  of  trees  for  beans  to  be 
taken  off  as  a  crop, 

Kidney  and  Yellow-eye  for  our  two  main 
varieties.  All  the  time  the  beans  were 
growing  we  kept  up  a  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  the  horse  cultivator  and  hand 
hoe  and  each  month  through  the  growing 
period  up  to  the  first  of  August,  we  would 
remove  the  hulk  of  the  mulch  from  each 
tree  and  work  in  as  much  of  the  decayed 
mulch  as  possible  into  the  soil.  We  har¬ 
vested  a  bumper  crop  of  beaus,  picking 
the  crop  by  hand,  leaving  the  vines  to 
stand  right  where  they  had  grown. 

Grass  Seeding. — After  picking  this 
crop  the  last  of  September,  we  disked, 
harrowed  and  sowed  rye  and  vetch.  In 
the  Spring  of  1910  we  turned  this  crop 
under  while  the  bottom  was  still  green  ; 
thi.s  growth  was  about  two  feet  high.  We 
harrowed  thoroughly  just  as  soon  as 
plowed  and  seeded  with  clover  and  grass, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  mulch 
around  each  tree.  This  crop  grew  beauti¬ 
fully.  and  since  1910  in  this  orchard  all 
that  lias  been  done  was  to  mow  the  grass, 
draw  enough  up  to  each  tree  for  a  mulch 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  keeping  the  mulch 
at  least  two  feet  away  from  the  trunks  <>f 
the  trees.  This  keeping  of  the  mulch 
away  from  the  trunk  was  to  guard 
against  mice  and  other  pests  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  or  girdling  the  tree.  All  of  m.v  or¬ 
chards  I  have  handled  in  this  way,  and  in 
1907  I  had  become  so  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  could  raise  bumper  crops  of 
vegetables  with  this  cover  crop  system,  I 
immediately  started  iu  to  sec  how  far  I 
could  go  and  still  get  results.  Since  1907 
I  have  raised  onions,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
all  other  varieties  of  vegetables  in  abund¬ 
ance  with  no  other  fertilizer  or  chemicals. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  fanner  who 
will  adopt  this  cover  crop  system  as  a 
means  of  producing  any  kind  of  a  crop 
will  have  solved  the  greatest  problem  in 
plant  life ;  namely,  the  problem  of  mois¬ 
ture.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
vital  requisite  iu  plant  life  is  to  keep 
the  soil  well  filled  or  supplied  with  humus 
and  to  conserve  moisture. 

Results  Obtained.' — My  orchards  are 
the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  them.  I 
was  told  in  the  beginning  by  professional 
men  that  I  would  land  on  the  rocks  if  I 
persisted  in  trying  to  produce  crops  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  various  chemicals  iu  the 
form  of  fertilizers,  but  being  of  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  follow  out  and  prove  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  I  was  wrong.  I  just 
kept  my  mind  fixed  upon  what  I  had  seen 
nature  produce  without  any  other  assist¬ 
ance  than  decayed  vegetation,  ii.  the  form 
of  fertilizer.  The  old  neglected  apple 
tree  out  by  the  well,  the  old  neglected 
peach  tree  coming  up  through  the  wood- 
pile  refuse,  the  old  nalive  black  cherry 
standing  out  by  the  wall,  the  wild  grape¬ 
vine  struggling  for  an  existence,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  the  large  chestnut 
standing  out  alone  ana  unmolested  in  the 
field,  all  producing  a  good  crop  without 
any  assistance,  not  even  being  sprayed,  or 
pruned,  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects,  the  windstorms  and  still 
at  harvest  time,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  trees  and  vines  throwing  off  a  crop, 
In  the  dry  period  or  season,  study  these 
trees  and  you  will  find  that  when  the 
ground  has  thoroughly  baked  out  with 
the  drying  sun  and  wind,  the  crop  per¬ 
ishes  mid  drops  prematurely.  The  same 
plants  under  the  same  conditions  in  a  wet 
season  go  on  building  a  crop  from  no 
other  substance  applied  but  moisture.  So 
then,  when  we  have  studied  these  neglect¬ 
ed  trees  referred  to.  we  find  that  moisture 
does  build  the  crop  and  helps  the  tree  to 
throw  off  a  good  specimen  of  its  variety. 


Protein  24%,  fat  7%,  liber  9% 

is  made  of  Distiller’s  Dried  Grains,  hominy 

meal,  wheat,  middlings,  malt  sj, routs  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  Nn  Filler. 

Don’t  pay  your  good  money  for  tiller.  Uso 
inexpensive  roughage  or  ensilage  from  your 
own  place  to  teed  with  highly  concentrated 
Nntritia.  Dairy  Feed.  Keeps  your  cows  in  prime 
condition  and  makes  them  giro  the  most  and 
richest  milk  at  lowest  cost.  Cuts  your  feeding 
cost  20  to  30  per  cent.  Packed  in  I0U  lb.  sacks. 

Sample  Bag  mid  Further  Particulars 
Free  ou  request. 

We  also  manufacture  Nntritia  Horse  Feed. 
Columbia  Scratch  Feed,  llluu  Boar  Hog  Feed, 
All  Quality-Policy  Feeds.  Sample  bags  and 
particulars  free.  THE  I  FUG  Kit  GRAIN  GO., 
1110  Hopkins  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Proposition. 

We  can  Save  You  Money  on  all  kinds  of 
Feed.  Write  for  prices  on  mixed  carload  lots. 


Kxlrn  s tong  floor  frarru*  -fcxttu  thirl:  >:!dn  po.M,  with  crows 
bar  bolted  to  them.  Quirk  notion  .MljuulinR  mil.  Simple  im¬ 
provement  loosens  door  the 1  badly  pinched,  tloijhb*  spline 

wit'll  joints  Sr  kind.  Not  nr . .  ry  to  trn.ov.t  doors.  Hoops 

tightened  whdo  standlniron  ' ’handle  ladder."  Extension  roof. 

Before  yon  promote  to  buy  n  d|o.  write  u, .  and  lot  ua  prove 
the  advantages  of  these  improvements,  A  postal  will  do. 

,  THE  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2  12  Globe  Street,  Sidney.  N.  Y.  . 


CRAINEfi 


Three  walls  instead  of  one.  A  stave 
pllo  Inside,  a  patented  Hplrul  wooden 
hooping  that  winds  wound,  the  ends 
interlocking  and  sides  overlapping 
outside  .  in  addition,  the  thick  felt 
titling  betwcou  thn  strive  ami  spiral 
woods,  Air  tight,  frost  and  water 
proof.  Requires  no  iron  hoops.  Dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed. 

Send  postal  for  catalog  which  tells 
th  ings  you  ought  to  know  about  silos ; 
and  why  the  Cratne  Silo  is  superior. 

Active  Agents  Wanted. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

Box  115  Norwich,  Pi.  Y. 


O.K.  POTATO  PLANTERS  PAY 

— — !iL,™3  a  Investigate  O.K.  V 

Champion  Line  | 


Cutters,  Planters, 
■diwIrefea’ilnStK  I  Sprayers,  Diggers, 

BST  Write  for  our 
■ /  1  I  free  descriptive 

/V.  ^ur  No.  25  Plant- 

Np**v  er  *3  absolutely 

7  1  //  100  per  cent  correct — 

f  V1;- — a  seed  piece  to  every 

Our  No.  2S  Planter  has  distinctive  features.  A 
man  and  a  team  plant  five  aeres  or  more  a  day. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., _ Hammond,  Ind. 


*oSPe*,w 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

put  tlio  mark  of  prosperity  on  yrnlr  farm. 
They  look  substantial,  and  they  are  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  heavy  slaves  are  dipped  in 
pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Simple,  tight 
doors  that  tit  llkea  safn  door.  Extra  strong 
hoops.  Ai  silo  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  booklet,  and  ask  about  our 
“Order-early.pay.later"  plan. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company, 
338  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


They  preserve  sit  ago  perfectly.  Com-  1VJ 
litue  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  |n| 
biUty  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect  r» 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  tod  ay  forcata-  xtTS 
losrue.  Agents  wanted.  Address  whs 
VN  A  DILL  A  811,0  00..  Box  0  .PnadflU,  K.  Y 
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Provable  Papec  Point* 

=  Every  reason  for  the  “Papec''  is  proved  by  thousands  of  machines 
=  in  use — giving  satisfaction  in  every  Malt — almost  everywhere, 
rr  Thousands  dee  operaledonly  by  1  ILF,  gas  engines — will,  little  or 
=  no  repair  cost,  and  saving  their  owners  time  nod  money.  The  situ- 

-  pie,  durable  "Papec”  construction  has  net  or  boon  excelled.  Tho 
=  semi-steel  frame;  heavy  gear  drlvingnniehaiiisiu ;  six  fansinstead 
=  of  the  usual  four i  the  low  speed — only  (100  K.F.M. — urn  a  few  of 
=  Gie  “ Rupee’ 1  features  (hat  reduce  powiweost,  mean  durability  and 

-  bring  thorough  satisfaction.  Learn  tho  many  oilier  reasons  why 
=  the  ‘Tapeo”  servo*  when  others  1*11.  Kind  poslul  for  our  new 

-  Wifi  Catalog,  dCHeriliing  the  tu-w  patented  -clf-femilug  device  that 
=  handles  all  growths — green  or  dry. 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  U.  S. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  10  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  floors  for  corn  cribs 


Green  Manure  Crops 

I  have  a  piece  < if  ground  I  wish  to 
seed  down  next  Fall.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam.  Can  I  smv  to  oats,  using  patent 
fertilizer,  to  cut  for  fodder  about  the  first 
of  Ju\v.  then  sow  buckwheat.  Soy  beans  or 
cow  peas  to  turn  under  in  September,  be¬ 
fore  seeding?  I  have  no  stable  manure 
to  use.  Which  of  the  three  above  men¬ 
tioned  would  you  advise  fur  green  ma¬ 
nure?  c.  it.  P. 

Livingston,  N.  .7. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  sow  Canada 
•field  peas  with  the  oats,  in  the  way  we  have 
so  often  described.  The  Canada  peas  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  fodder  when  you 
cut  it,  and  also  benefit  tho  soil.  Cut  this 
crop  when  the  little  pods  are  forming  on 
the  pea  vines,  and  then  disk  or  plow  the 
ground  and  seed  to  buckwheat  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  together.  With  a  favorable 
season  this  will  give.  a  fair  crop  which 
can  be  plowed  under  in  September  to  suit 
your  purpose.  A  fail’  dressing  of  lime 
put  on  after  the  buckwheat  and  clover 
are  plowed  under  will  help  the  soil. 


N o  place  for  vermi n  or  germs.  Easily  cleaned  by 
flushing  or  burning  out.  Also  rat-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  permanent  and  economical — no  repairs. 

Concrete  Floors 

get  rid  of  flies;  rats  cannot  gnaw  through;  clean;  warm;  better  stock; 
crops  won’t  burn;  floors  do  not  wear  out.  You  can  build  bam  floors, 
corn  crib  floors,  feeding  floors,  carriage  washing  floors  and  entrance 
floors  yourself  with  your  farm  help  and  ordinary  farm  tools.  Cost 
about  12  cents  per  square  foot  for  materials. 

Free  building  help 

We  will  help  you  build  whatever  you  require — tell  you  how  to  mix, 
pour,  and  finish,  and  approximate  costs.  Farm  book  and  information 
free — use  coupon  below.  When  you  buy  cement,  ask  for  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


iUffiai 


Silas  :  “I  understand  that  Congress¬ 
man  McGuff  was  pelted  with  vegetables 
when  he  spoke  here  last  night!”  Hiram : 
‘’Yes.  and  that  wasn’t  the  worst!  The 
vegetables  he  was  pelted  with  were  raised 
from  the  seeds  that  he  himself  franked 
through  the  mails  to  the  pelters.” — Cre¬ 
dit  Lost. 


,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 
”  describing  silos,  troughs,  floors,  hen  houses,  corn  cribs,  dairy  farms. 
_ size _ and  would  like  complete  information 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Send  me  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm 

I  expect  ta  build  a _ . _ 

Name  and  Address; - 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Milch  cows  $75  to  $100.  Hay.  per  ton, 
$10  to  $17 ;  eggs,  per  doz.,  30  to  37c. 
Dressed  veal  13c  per  lb. ;  potatoes  $1.40 
per  bn.  Not  much  fruit  raised  in  this 
section.  J.  w.  b. 

Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  21.  Fresh  cows  $75  to  $00, 
other  cows  $30  to  $50.  Good  farm 
horses  $50  to  $225.  Poultry  75c  to  $1 
each.  Wheat  $1  per  bu. ;  oats  about  30c 
bu. ;  corn  80c.  Apples  50c  to  $1  bu. ; 
$2  to  $2.50  per  bbl.,  hand  picked.  Po¬ 
tatoes  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu.  Apples 
much  lower  than  in  the  Fall.  Growers 
have  quite  a  good  many  stored  and  they 
are  sound,  good,  stock,  mostly  Greenings 
and  Baldwins,  that  they  are  anxious  to 
sell  now  for  $2.50  and  some  could  have 
sold  for  $3  right,  out  of  the  orchard  for 
the  same  apples.  F.  s.  fit. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  23.  Ordinary  cows  $00  to  $75 
each,  due  _to  freshen  in  the  Spring. 
Grades  $75  up.  Good  young  horses 
weighing  1200  pounds  or  more  $200  and 
up:  teams  $425  and  $450;  lighter  and 
imperfect  horses  lower.  A  few  farmers 
have  some  potatoes  to  sell  and  are  re¬ 
ceiving  $1  per  liu..  some  others  are  buy¬ 
ing  or  have  bought  through  the  town. 
Apples  $1  per  bu..  with  some  demand 
from  farmers.  Fresh  eggs  20  and  22c 
per  doz.  in  trade.  Onions  for  local  trade 
have  been  selling  at  $1  per  bu.  (very 
small  market  for  garden  stuff  in  general ) . 
The  Fillmore-P.elfast  Dairy  Products  Co. 
are  paying  $1.70  per  100  lbs.  milk  this 
month  for  export  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  with  a  10c  raise  for  milk  from 
barns  scoring  <>8%  or  higher.  w.  v.  r. 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  22.  The  weather  has  been  nice 
and  dry  for  several  days  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  busy  plowing  for  corn 
crop  and  sowing  oats.  Most  of-  the 
Winter  has  been  rainy  with  some  very 
cold  weather  for  this  section.  Market 
about  as  follows:  Eggs  18c;  butter  20c; 
hens  12c  per  lb.;  wheat  $1.40;  corn  75c; 
oats  00c;  Irish  potatoes  $1.  Not  much 
demand  for  horses  and  cattle.  w.  ji. 

Washburn,  Tenn. 

Feb.  22.  The  weather  has  been  very 
changeable  with  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  whi.ch  has  caused  wheat  to  turn 
red.  While  we  have  had  a  number  of 
light  snows  there  have  been  no  heavy 
ones  to  block  the  roads.  Feed  has  been 
plentiful  and  stock  vi  wintering  very 
well.  Fanners  are  contracting  willi  the 
farmers  to  grow  peas,  sugar  corn  and 
tomatoes.  The  price  being  offered  for 
shelled  peas  is  $50  per  ton,  while  $10 
per  ton  for  botli  sugar  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  is  being  offered.  Owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  and  high  price  of  fertilizer  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  material  a  much  smaller  quantity 
will  he  used  this  season  than  usual. 
White  potatoes  are  bringing  high  prices 
while  sweet  potato  growers  are  discour¬ 
aged,  as  this  is  two  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion  that  prices  of  sweets  have  been 
low.  Some,  have  commenced  sowing  their 
clover  seed  on  their  Winter  wheat.  The 
usual  custom  here  is  to  mix  the  seed 
three-fourths  Medium  Itcd  clover  and  one- 
fourth  Alsike.  The  price  of  Medium  Red 
seed  is  $13  this  Spring, 
fat  hogs  is  rising.  The 
main  in  poor  condition, 
has  been  harvested.  The 
ice  plant  at  Wyoming  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  fruit 
busy  manufacturing  and  storing  ire  to  he 
used  in  refrigerator  cars  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fruit  season.  The  prospect  for  fruit 
is  all  right  at.  this  tunc.  At  a  public  sale 
horses  sold  from  $55  to  $1(10  while  liis 
best  cows  averaged  $7<)  per  head.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  of  1015  farm  analysis  rec¬ 
ords  nf  55  farms  in  this  section,  princi¬ 
pally  fruit  growing  lands  were  taken 
by  the  F.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  complete  report  of  this  analysis  has  not 
yet  been  compiled  hut  it  is  believed  that 
the  figures  will  prove  of  great  value  not 
only  to  these  farmers  lnit  others  through¬ 
out  the  County  who  arc  largely  interest¬ 
ed  in  fruit  growing.  liens  are  beginning 
to  lay  well  and  the  price  of  eggs  has 
dropped  to  20c  per  doz.  c.  n. 

Dover,  Del. 

Fob.  23.  Milk  is  our  chief  product 
and  is  sold  to  Bordens  and  High  Grand 
Dairy  Fo.  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Borden 
contract  prices.  Eggs  selling  at  24c;  but¬ 
ter  31c;  potatoes  $1  to  $1.20  per  bu. 
Milk  retails  here  at  6c  per  qt.  Apples 
00c  per  bu. ;  cows  $00  and  $80;  hay,  No. 

2  $10  per  ton. 

Lisle,  N.  Y. 


Tin1  price  of 
roads  still  re- 
No  natural  ice 
large  artificial 
located 
belt  is 


Feb.  24.  The  present  prices  for  cows 
are  $30  to  $00;  very  few  above  $50 
Butler  32c ;  eggs  24c;  fowls  15  and  10c. 
Potatoes  $1.2;i  per  bu. ;  bay  $18  and  $20 
per  ton.  Milk  is  sold  at  the  creamery 
on  test. 

Lycoming,  N.  Y. 

Good  young  grade  milch 
from  $05  to  $100.  Butter  30  to  32< 
Milk  at  shipping  station  $1.75  per  cwt. 
Apples  $1  per  bu. ;  Potatoes  $1;  beans 
$3.50;  eggs  25c.  Hogs  $7  per  cwt..  live. 
Calves,  veal,  810  per  cwt.,  live. 

Lisbon,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  a. 

Feb.  25.  Grade  Holstein  cows,  at  auc¬ 
tion,  $40  to  $100;  work  horses  $50  to 
$300.  Cabbage  at.  ear,  per  ton,  $5 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1;  butter  30c;  eggs  30e; 


C.  R. 

cows  bri,n« 
32c 


buttermilk,  per  can,  $1.45.  No  fruit  or 
gardening  Crops  raised  here  for  market; 
this  section  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
New  York  market  milk.  G.  a.  w. 

Little  York,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24.  Potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25;  eggs 
30c;  fowls,  dressed,  18c  lb.  I  wholesaled 
a  load  of  apples  last  week  mostly  Seek- 
no-further,  for  $1.25  bbl.,  barrels  not  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  quite  a  district  around  here 
for  raising  pigs.  I  sold  eight-weeks-old 
pigs  Feb.  22  for  $3  apiece,  about  35  lbs., 
live  weight.  Dressed  pork  averaging  100 
lbs.  a  pig  10c  lb.;  large  pork  8c.  A  few 
days  ago  my  next-door  neighbor  sold  two 
good  grade  llolsteins  coming  the  first  of 
March  for  $70  and  one  for  $80.  Butchers 
are  paying  from  $30  to  $35  for  good  beef 
cattle.  Farmers  who  send  milk  to  Kings¬ 
ton  got  5c  a  qt.  this  month.  Country 
butter  34c  from  families  and  30c  at  the 
stores;  no  cream  sold  around  here.  Good 
Timothy  $18  a  ton  wholesale;  rye  straw 
cannot  sell  at.  all.  We  get  80c  a  bu. 
for  onions  which  were  a  fair  crop  ;  cab¬ 
bage  sold  readily  for  $5  a  hundred.  There 
are  no  garden  vegetables  grown  except 
for  home  use.  Our  market  is  Kingston. 

Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y.  A.  b.  b. 

Feb.  22.  Timothy  hay  $18  to  $26; 
mixed  $15  to  $10;  clover  $10  to  $11. 
Oats  60c  per  bu. ;  corn  85c.;  buckwheat 
85c.  Cows,  very  few  for  sale,  $75  to  $80 
per  head  for  new  milch.  Butter  2Sc  per 
lb. ;  eggs  24c.  Potatoes  $1  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples  $2  per  bbl.  Pigs,  100  to  150  pounds, 
10c  per  lb.,  lmgs,  250  to  400  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 

Knox,  X’.  Y.  (,.  a. 

Feb.  22.  Good  cows  $00  to  $75;  two- 
y ear-olds  $35  to  $40;  veal  S%  per  lb.; 
pork  9c  dressed;  beef,  dressed.  10 14c. 
Potatoes  are  scarce,  wholesale  price.  $1, 
retail  $1.20  per  bu.  Best  apples  $3.50 
and  $4  per  bbl.  Milk  at  Borden’s  factory 
$1.70  per  100  lbs.  for  4%  milk.  Hired 
help  on  farms  $30  to  $35  per  month  and 
board.  F.  G.  w. 

Warren,  N.  Y. 


What  you  don't  know  about 
white  lead  doesn't  hurt,  so 
long  as  your  painter  contin¬ 
ues  to  use  it  on  your  house. 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

protects  many  a  house  whose 
owner  thinks  of  it  only  as 
"  mighty  good  paint  my 
painter  uses."  It's  an  absorb¬ 
ing  story,  though. 


Ask  for  Paint  Tips  No.  A  3 
which  tells  all  about  it 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Phila.) 

'National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pitts.) 


Dr.  T.  N.  CARVER,  in  “WALLACE’S  FARMER”  of 
December  17,  says:  “It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  men 
now  living  in  the  corn  belt  who  will  live  to  see  the  price  of  corn 
average  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  bushel Corn  is  worth  growing 
even  at  present  prices.  It  costs  80  to  90  cts.  to  buy  and 
15  to  30  cts.  to  grow. 

Grow  your  Corn  with  Bradley’s 

Grow  it  to  feed  or  grow  it  to  sell.  Either  way 
you  make  money.  Ask  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

92  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON.  2  RECTOR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BUFFALO.  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


March  11,  191G. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  FOWL 


THE  HENYARD 


hatching  egg*  from  dtreHly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
imported  males  from  2fi0-rgg  lien.  Also  American 
bred  record  laying  stock.  Breeders  fiee  mncegrown, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Chicks  properly  hatched; 
easy  to  raise.  Capacity  2,501)  weekly.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prices  low.  K.  T.  e:  wing,  Atlaebc,  Pa. 


that  will  lay  chalk-white  eggs  and  large  oiicb,  too.  and 
'2>i©  plenty  of  them?  A  Fowl,  whose  eggs  have  won  First  Prize 
aotf,  /tjw  for  "Pargest  and  Whitest”  wherever  exhibited?  A  Fowl  \ 

Sgigfc.  /  with  the  Greatest  ITize  Kecord  of  any  of  Its  kind  In  this  y  \ 

HS&jjk  ,:A  country?  If  so,  select  .Vlnrtllng  Silver  Onmplnes.  Their  /  \ 

record  proves  them  Champions  of  America — Awarded 
TSaMSjll&ijgSar  World's  ClmniplonsUip  at  Pnunnm  Pin  ific  Exposition,  after 
a  journey  of  fl.OOO  miles.  Our  list,  of  winnings  is  too  long 
to  enumerate  here;  will  setnl  it  if  you  wish.  But  here  are 
the  totals  for  1910;  47  Firsts,  24  Seconds,  21  Thirds,  13  ' 

lf\  Fourths,  ti  Fifths  and  (id  Specials.  All  awards  on  Cam-  ¥ t 

//  ,J'}.v pines.  We  Jmve  no  <d  her  hreefl.  Jf/i  fr.cds . 

*££*££■ '■£***  The  chief  fbflroeteristies  of  this  breed  are  Energy,  Vigor  ""ej  -*£&>; 

and  Sturdiness.  We  find  they  cost  about  1-3  less  to  raise  and  keep  thau  any  other.  They  mature 

rapidly,  We  sell  stock  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

To  help  you  become  better  acquainted  with  this  very  desirable  breed,  we  make  the  following 
Guarantee,  which  the  Kural  New-Yorker  says  is  “very  generous.”  We  guarantee  a  specified 
number  of  Chicks  from  each  and  every  setting  of  eggs  we  sell. 

OUR  PRICE-LIST  TELLS  ABOUT  IT.  DO  NOT  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY. 

THE  MARTL1NG  HENNERY  P.  O.  Box  4  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


Rhubarb  Leaves  for  Poultry 

I  have  au  opportunity  to  get  fresh 
rhubarb  leaves  (hothouse)  free,  from 
Feb.  1st,  until  warm  weather.  Are  they 
safe  to  feed  hens  as  green  food,  and  have 
they  any  feeding  value?  J.  H.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  tried  or  seen  tried  rhu¬ 
barb  leaves  as  .succulence  for  fowls.  J 
hesitate  to  advise  their  use.  The  best 
succulence  for  Winter  layers  is  mangel 
beets,  spli,t  and  hung  on  a  nail  about 
IS  inches  from  the  floor.  Sprouted  oats 
are  also  good.  You  might  try  the  rhu¬ 
barb  on  a  few  fowls  and  watch  results. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


248-2fi0-284-esg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton, N.  Y. 


PARKS’  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  ro  the  Official  World  Record  T.ay  In  g.S  trains  of  AM  ER¬ 
ICA  ENGLAND,  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.  EGGS  AND 
CHICKS  for  sale.  and  the  Mont  Practical  catalog  over 
printed,  "UTILITT  FACTS."  Free.  J,  «  PARKS,  Rpk  V,  (moons,  Pa. 


from  two  and  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  II  on  art.  X.  Y. 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


Raising  Broilers 

I  am  contemplating  raising  between 
100  and  150  chickens  this  Spring,  which  1 
intend  to  sell  for  broilers.  What  kind  of 
chickens  would  you  advise  raising?  I 
mean  what  kind  or  kinds  will  mature 
early  and  be  lit  for  the  early  market? 
What  kinds  of  feed  and  in  what  ration 
would  you  consider  proper  for  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  the  birds?  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  paying  proposition  when  I  have  to 
buy  Ihc  eggs  for  setting  and  all  tbe  feed 
which  is  fed  to  them?  Which  would  you 
consider  the  cheaper  and  better,  to  buy 
the  eggs  find  then  pay  three  cents  an  egg 
for  li  a  lolling,  or  to  buy  the  day-old  chicks 
for  10  cents  each?  a.  w.  N". 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y, 

Wyandottes.  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  favored  by  broiler 
raisers  in  about  that  order  of  popularity. 
The  following  ration  with  or  without 
skim-milk  is  popular  for  finishing  broil¬ 
ers.  Fine  eornmeul.  three  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  three  pounds;  middlings,  three 
pounds;  meat  scraps,  three  pounds;  bone 
meal,  one  pound,  blit  the  ration  should  be 
varied  somewhat  to  keep  up  their  appe¬ 
tites.  Broiler  raising  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  mention  pays  those  who  know 
how.  It  is  slightly  better  to  buy  the 
chicks  at  price  named,  especially  early  in 
the  season  when  the  hatch  is  not  likely  to 
average  over  50  per  cent,  in  most  seasons. 


None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
ami  cliicku  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  Get.  our  big  00-page  catalogue 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FAKM,  Kiiljgely,  Md. 


White  Leghorns.. R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
,  size.  Ulbsoh  fowls  excel  la  egg  production  and  ns  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  okifka  shipped  in  Htronp,  well  ventilated  boxes,  ante  delivery  gruttr- 
anteed.  Gibbon  ttcxj*  b > r  Hatching  K'lUmiiite'ffi  highly  fertile.  Healthy,  viporou*  breed- 
in*?  bird*,  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  fltx'kB.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
Blocking  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  Layer*.  Hook  your  Older#  early,  it  will  enable 
trs  to  give  you  bettor  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booTclct  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


Hatching  Eggs 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Eggs  f  roiu  $12  per  LOO  toft)  nadi ,  Price  list  on  request. 

K.  V.  Watson,  The  Magnolias,  Beacon,  >1 .  Y . 


Eggs  forHatching  TlkPittS™; 

strain.  Greatest  lip  err.  of  largo  white  eggs.  $5  per 
LOO  MODEL.  POE  I -TRY  FAKM.  HiuMUuutOn,  N. J. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Bleeders.  S.  C. 
W.  l.oghorns,  While  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  ft.  1.  Rods, 
Barred  liocUs.  Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  -  Box  137,  Demurest,  N.  J. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


L  A  U  RE  LTOMI 

iL  FARMS  . 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  "VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitat  my  advertising, 
but  lor  the  genuine  "VITAL* 
1  T  Y  ”.y  u  A  1- 1  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator. 

S.  V.  YYJIJTK  LEI* IIQRNS 

mid  ituobi'i island  reds, 

llred  for  heavy  g  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  satu  v  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  gra  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  1  guarantee  to  ship  prop  y  hatched. 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Dili  - 1 ild  Chicks.  ThmiHMiiilx  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly,  S  I I nJ  per  100;  .*H.0U  per  ,'n  $t.2e  per  25. 

Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  tree.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  1  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

0.  C,  R,  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  Necdanic  Station,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelten  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world's 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


LIVE 


Poultry  Feeding  Questions 

1.  When  feeding  In vi,ng  hens  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture,  100  lbs.  corn,  100  lbs. 
wheat,  50  lbs.  oats,  what  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  in  weight  or  measure  re¬ 
quired  for  100  White  Leghorn  hens  per 
day?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
corn,  whole  or  cracked?  3.  If  cracked 
corn  was  fed  at  the  morning  meal,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  feed  whole  corn  in 
the  afternoon?  4.  What  will  give  the 
best  returns,  or  results,  feeding  sprouted 
oats  every  day  or  feeding  sprouted  oats 
one  day,  then  alternate  wi.th  mangels  one 
day.  or  feed  both  every  day?  5.  When 
feeding  this  mixture  of  100  lbs.  corn,  100 
lbs.  wheat,  50  lbs.  oats,  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable,  for  a  change,  to  feed  a  certain 
amount  of  barley  or  Kaffir  corn  or  both 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  not  leaving 
the  corn,  wheat  or  oats  out,  but  feeding 
the  barley  or  Kaffir  corn  in  addition?  0. 
What  causes  blood  clots  in  eggs  and  what 
will  cure  it?  7.  What  is  the  best  dis¬ 
infectant  for  poultry  houses?  X.  What 
is  the  best  lice  preventive  or  killer? 

New  York.  ay.  ei.  u, 

1.  Feed  one  pound  of  the  mixture  to 
20  birds  in  the  morning  and  one  to  10  in 
tbe  afternoon,  supplementing  this  grain 
feed  with  regular  dry  mash  kept  before 
the  Leghorns  at  all  times,  the  dry  mash 
composed  about  as  follows :  Two  parts 
each  of  wheat  bran  and  meat  scraps,  and 
one  part  pach  (by  weight)  of  ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  wheat 
middlings,  and  Alfalfa  meal.  2.  Cracked 
corn  is  more  quickly  digested  and  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  than  whole  corn,  in  my  opinion.  3. 
I  would  omit  the  cracked  corn  from  the 
morning  ration  and  include  it  in  the 
afternoon  ration.  L  It  has  been  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  mangel  beets  were 
the  economical,  most  appetizing,  and 
easiest  to  feed  of  the  two  sources  of  suc¬ 
culence  named.  5.  Barley  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  wheat,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  the  same,  but  is  no  better. 
Kaffir  is  of  the  same  nature  as  corn.  I 
can  see  no  advantage  in  changing,  if  you 
can  obtain  the  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  6. 
Blood  clots  in  eggs  are  due  to  small  hem¬ 
orrhages  in  the  walls  of  (he  oviduct,  usu¬ 
ally  occurring  during  seasons  of  high  egg 
production.  Feed  enough  succulence,  to 
guard  against  constipation.  I  know  of 
no  positive  cure.  7.  There  are  several 
good  coal-tar  disinfectants  on  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Look  through  the  columns  of  this 
paper  and  select  a  good  coal-tar  product 
and  use  it.  8.  A  tine,  dry  powder  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  the 
most  common  and  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  killing  lice.  Any  commercial 
powder  is  good,  if  it  is  dry,  and  finely 
ground.  A  homemade  powder  can  be 
made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  gasolene, 
one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  purts  (by  volume) 
of  plaster  of  l’;tris.  Mix  thoroughly  in 
a  room  in  which  there  is  no  open  fire, 
force  through  a  screen  to  break  lumps, 
allow  to  dry  for  24  hours,  aud  apply. 
This  is  known  ns  the  Cornell  lice  pow¬ 
der.  Keep  a  dust  bin  in  one  corner  of 
the  laying  house,  i.u  which  keep  six  inch¬ 
es  of  very  fine  sand  and  sifted  coal 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $t>.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicks 
SIS  per  100. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


S'  KS&f'SifS  S-  C.  White  Leghorn  Ch:cks 

*12  per  100;  *100  per  1,000.  Eggs,  *1  per  15;  *0  perlOO.  Cus¬ 
tom  hutching, *1.50 per 73  eggs.  J.CuyLeilier, Northumberland, Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


Whit©  Leghorns  daythdciucks 

Circular.  Ws^nken  l’oultrjr  Farm, Sail  Point,  N.Y 


In  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  bnb-  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  consi  -"lions  in 
mind,  viz.;  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  .*red-to- 
lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treat  -lent. 

Our  Slock  and  business  Methods  fullill  these  conditions. 
To  illustrate:  our  flock  of  1000  pullets  Barron- Young 
strain  we t e  layiu  :  300  eggs  per  flay  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  pet  do/,,  wholesale.  Hy  Fob,  !Srh,  they 
were  laying  TOO,  and  even  the  snow  and  told  of  February 
haven’t  "lopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
But  semi  for  our  elreuliiraud  read  the  experiment-. o! oth¬ 
ers  with  our  stock.  Bead  particularly  paragraph  headed  : 
''200-egg  hens,  and  »ucu.”  Lltuav  bring  up  ideas}  on 
lnidift.  considered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  IT.  BENNY,  Matt ltUiTt ,  X.  Y. 


OI/C  DROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ROCKS, 
LlY  J  R.  I.  REUS.  PARIRIOCE  COCHINS  WHITE 
ORPINGTON  S.  Catalngnn  free. 
HI  DEPOT,  Box  1,  Brenclitowii,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


17  A  Df  V  rUirUQ-S-  c.  W.  LEGHRON 
LAIXL  I  LTLlLlViJ  From  Mature  Breeding  Stock 

10  nr  12  well-grown,  pure-bred  Cockerels  ready  for 
use  now!  J.  L.  LEE.  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.R .  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks  I 


THOROUGHBRED. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
Front  heavy  -  lay-big, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


UTILITY  LEGHORN  BREEDERS!  White  Leghorn  cocks  and 
u  coekere's,  to  each.  America  s  host  laying  strain, 
as  proved  by  International  Egg  Laying  Contests. 
l’urtictUars  furnished.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Connecticut 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  %YrTngs 

3,01)0  breeders  on  free  farm  Range,  -Milk  Fed.  Fpe- 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  15(UH)0  baby  chicks  for 
1916  iind  00,000  hatching  eggs.  Now  bonking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery ,  Ik  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  large  ui  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  orders  in 
eaily.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  ®  $0  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Prolits  in  Poultry  Keening 
Solved."  tree  with  all  $11)  orders. 

Etlgnr  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N,  Y, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-11, 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


..  -  .  1  i  t  y 

stock.  Hatching  Eggs.  $.7,86  and  $7  per  1(111;  $  1  .nil 
mid  $2  per  15.  Chides  $15  and  $20  ner  100.  HEBGE- 
CROFT  POULTRY  FARM.  S.  0.  Valentine,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Place  Your  Order  for  Chicks  Now 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Hatcliiiis  E  ggs 

From  pure  Barron  strain  Leghorns;  also  half  liar- 
roii.  Records  of  212-245-256-260  Eggs.  Two  and  three 
dollars  sotting;  Tun  dollars,  one  hundred. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON,  -  Wallingford,  Ct. 


w*a !er  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  <\  Wbito  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard-  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that,  a  customer  must  be  .satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant-  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 


STRAIGHT  AMERICAN-BRED  LEGHURNS-no  English 
blood.  Don't  send  tons  If  yon  want  anything  but 
the  pure,  Unadulterated  American  Leghorn  that  we 
have  been  improving  for  years.  We  raise  W.  i.eg- 
liorns.  not  brassy  or  yellow  Leghorns,  and  wo  don't 
raise  the  J  or  3  pound  kind.  Our  strain  has  got  size 
and  color  mid  pullets  from  these,  properly  handled, 
lay  eggs  t  hat  bring  top-market  prices.  W  e  are  brcisd- 
lug  tbe  kind  of  Leghorns  that  you  will  eventually 
buy.  ttirdfl  from  our  st  rain  last  year  laid  upas  high 
as 252  eggs,  and  for  good  average  egg  production  In 
big  flocks  they  are  a  very  profitable  strain.  We  have 
customers  «  ho  cleared  over  $4  a  bird  last  year  from 
our  .stock,  the  run  of  the  hatch.  Wo  arc  trap-nest- 
tug  every  pullet  on  Oup  plant,  and  our  methods  and 
farm  arc  always  open  for  the  Inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  issue  a  lift -page  catalogue;  costs  us  over 
14c.,  that  we  will  mail  to  you  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

The  Everlay  Farm  (The  Lord  Farms)  Box  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hutching  eggs, 
from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  Write  for  prices. 
PHILIP  Dd  YVSON,  It.  No-  3,  Alexandria.  Virginia 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain;  fl-werk  piilh  tR.  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton*  Farm,  Huntington.  S\Y. 


S.G.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  [ ’^m1'*  tS* 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  For  Catalogue.  Cockerels  for  sale, 

MIL1BR0UK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop  .  Allred  Station,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  S.  C.  Anconns, 
$12  tier  100;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods,  $12  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS-S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100:  S. 
C.Auconas,$G per  100:  8. C. R. Island  RcdB.$0pcr  100. 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y. 


Barron  Strain  S.  C.W.  Leghorns  cHicKHsNin,pmGteSd 

and  farm  broil  fowls.  Spruce  Grove  Farm,  Jefferson,  N  Y. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Over  100,000  Egg  Capacity 


D  A  RV  TOM  11AR  RON 

r>/\D  I  LniLKO  W  LIFJ  LLEGIIOKNS 

$1!  per  hundred.  Reduction  on  thousand  order. 

L.  K.  1N6CLDSBY,  Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  „st  rV,-j^-  ^e°d!toVl[a0yff 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $5 
a  hundred.  O.  S.  MII.LKR,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


It  is  where  the  shipment  of  "  Day  old  Chicks” 
originated  24  years  ago  by  mo.  Undoubtedly 
more  chicks  have  been  shipped  from  my 
Hatchery  than  any  other  in  America.  I  was 
in  the  business  for  years  before  others  knew 
or  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Our  Book  let  giving 
description  and  low  prices  of  eight  of  the 
leading  breeds,  and  other  tilings  you  should 
know  is  free. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  ::  Stockton,  N.  J. 


A.  B.  H  A  L  L’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 


S  0  Whitnl  Ptrhnrn8"R  C  B  •  Reds. Best EggSti-nins 

o.o.nniieLegnorns  k,jkU.,1u1i  New  jjB&iami  and 

A  ipcrica  can  Produce.  2.7,01)0  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  low.  Write  US.  Twin  Oak»  Farm,  Bux  It,  Palmyta.  Pa. 


Hens  Tested  For  White  Diarrhea  By  Storrs  Station. 
Leaders  in  Laying  (’.on test:  2.000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK. 
Illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Cnnnecticut 


—Day-Old  Chinks  and  Eggs 

HAMPTON  S,  PinSTOWN.  N.  J 


Black  Leghorn 


Impoiteil  direct.  2IS-2fiO  281-egg-  II  pullets  and  1 
cncUnrel  for  $1.7.  Eggs.  $7  per  100;  $00  pm1 1,000,  Baby 
chicks  $8  per  .70;  $15  per  100. 

E.  I'LALDE  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  NT.  Y 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  breeders  with  Trnpnest  rec¬ 
ords-  Write  for  prices.  C.W.  TURNER,  WestHartford,  Conn. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Utility  Strain  S.  C.  W  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  and 
bred  to  lay— 2,01)0  breeders.  Eggs.  $8  per  hunurefl. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


We  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAY.  Isn't 
that  just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  ?  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hou£h  Eg'jL  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  UOg  fertile,  )T5 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Bay-Old 
Cliicfcs,  $12  per  hundred.  Front  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  hens  on  alfalfa  range.  Entire  flock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


for  HAfnKinxr-  3  c  WH,TE  lfGH0RNS 
ILggS  ror  riatcnmg  YOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

15  eggs,  $1.50;  Hundred,  $6. 

A.  W.  SOPER.  115  South  Steolholf  Ave  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 


Hatching  eggs  from  selected  pens.  $1.50  per  15  85% 

fertility  guaranteed.  Twii-.i  ear-old  breeding  hens, 
$1  each.  TWIN  OAKS  FARM.  Route  7.  Box  154,  Richmond. Va. 
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FShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Machines  n 

Freight  Paid  For  Only 


FREI6HT  PAID  EA5T 
OF  ROCKIES  I 


THE  HENYARD 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  Blowing  rod,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  SrientlHcnily  line  bred  away  from 
bropdineM  and  for  hcavic*i  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Hen vlott  laying  Reda  in  cxlacanca, laying 
raten  211  to  HI  egg*.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  magtiln 
cent,  o*'K'  .  b’lrily.glowLu g  r.sl  Hlnl  single  comb lnrtin, 

not  pullets,  mated  to  apU-mlhi,  Ini’gc.viBoroua.biiralngrcd 
male;.,  diejicdrei  ontof  trapawtod  hcn«-  Kerf  lie,  ftt  ■  ong, 
hatch ,>Me,  large,  unblcmlxhcil  egg:;,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  ,  ally,  safe  delivery  goamnfoatl.  White  diarrhoea 
absolutely  unknown  FINK  HRF.F.OINCi  CGCKdiKLLS, 
eari  •  hat. died,  Urge,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great  ntiim- 
ina;  long  burke  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread;  hrilliant 
rich  (rt  ming  red  arid  out  of  train, exted  h<-n»,  BREED¬ 
ING  lir.NS.pnll.  t-,  itin.ted  trims  and  breeding  pons. 

Woahijiaif  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroaii  ns  for  as 
Australia,  and  veil  eggs  and  stock  to  States  and  tho  U.  S. 
GoTcrtnnont.  Courteous,  straightforward  dealings. 
SattifacUon  gi tarantcf.rt. 

FROM  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CUSTOMER 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A., 

Dear  Mr.  Vibcrts  September  30,  1915. 

The  Reds  ordered  from  VOU  arrived  in  good  shape,  after 
SIX  WEEKS'  JOURNEY,  and  while  they  Were  in  full 
moult,  laid  the  doy  after  their  arrival,  and  are  hard  at  it, 
averaging  21  eggs  each  for  September. 

(Signed)  A.  K.  A. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Kiln-dried  Hen  Manure 

We  have  several  tons  of  hen  manure 
we  have  been  keeping  in  a  dry  place, 
but  the  manure  is  not  dry  enough  to 
grind.  Would  it  detract  from  the 
Strength  of  the  manure  to  kiln-dry  it? 
We  have  been  thinking  of  making  a  kiln 
and  drying  it,  then  grind  it  and  sow  in 
our  drill  with  our  corn  and  in  tho  Fall 
with  wheat.  What  fertilizer  would  he 
the  best  to  mix  with  it  for  these  crops? 
Our  land  is  a  stiff  clay;  blue  slate  land. 

Timberville,  Va.  j,  e.  r. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  think  it 
would  pay  to  kiln-dry  the  manure.  Some 
ammonia  will  be  lost  in  this  drying  but 
not  as  much,  we  think,  as  where  the 
manure  is  left  in  a  damp  pile.  The  great 
object  of  drying  and  grinding  is  to  have 
the  manure  ns  fine  as  possible.  We  should 
mix  acid  phosphate  with  the  manure — 
about  1>50  pounds  to  each  1000  pounds  of 
dry  manure. 


■  For  only  $10  yon  can 
_  get  these  two  prize 

■  winning  machines, 

■  iltlivorntf.  freight  paid 


Made  of 

California 

Redwood 


We  also  furnish  180  Egg  Incubator 


A  reil  bre'1-to-Iay  t-fr  ttin  of  color,  nrt>J  natfottnl  repntatlou. 
We  oflter  line  for  batching,  and  tlay-olti  rliklvs,  from  pedi¬ 
greed  lirecil»r«.  Wr  tr«pncsi  here  umJ  ^uiu-nlitce  honorable 
treatment  amt  mU  is  find  Urn.  The  National  Farm  School  r  Rhode 
rslaiifl  amt  HfOiipshfro  Stoic*  Colleges  are  recent  CP  hi  outers* 
Fact«  ami  t<sattnu»nnl  letters  Appear  in  our  new  mating  list, 
which  fa  free  op  Fine  hicodlae  stock  a  specialty,  at 

reasonaldu  prices  for  t>m  quality. 

COLON  I  Ah  F  A  K  A! ,  Box  0,Tcin  pk*,  New  Hampshire 


Poisoning  from  Moldy  Oats 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  oat- 
sprmiting  _rac-k  slmwn  in  your  issue  of 
•January  15.  I  have  tried  sprouting  oats 
hut.  notice  that  the  growth  quickly  be¬ 
comes  moldy,  and  have  been  told  that 
moldy  oats  will  cause  a  fatal  disease  in 
fowls.  Just:  after  I  started  feeding  the 
sprouted  oats  one  of  my  pullets  became 
sick.  She  staggers  and  falls  and  cannot 
rise  without  help;  after  several  days  can¬ 
not  stand  at  all ;  eats  little.  wi.ll  not 
drink,  but  head  and  throat  look  perfectly 
healthy.  G.  V.  ‘ 

Moldy  sprouted  oats  upset  the  digestive 
system  very  quickly,  and  this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  trouble  ailing  the  pullet  men¬ 
tioned.  When  placing  the  oats  to  be 
sprouted  in  the  pails  to  soak  for  12  hours 
add  a  few  drops,  not  more  than  eight,  of 
formaldehyde  to  the  water,  this  for  a  12- 
quart  pail.  This  kills  mold  and  avoids 
much  trouble.  I  would  suggest  that  G. 
V.  get  in  touch  with  the  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
which  has  literature  on  the  subject,  free 
for  the  asking.  w.  c.  T. 


Ill  (111(1  PUIfKQ  ’'OF  H'Ki  from  our  heavy  winter 
lU.UUU  l/ll  I  l/n  O  lay  i  nir  strains.  A  IS'.  Vihort  Red 
and  Kitlhtlrdd  Barred  l;,wk  -trams.  Hatching  egg#  in 
limited  quiuitilii’s.  Chii'ltK  HiOi’IkhI  in Cnmlt-e  .Mammoth, 
carefully  inspected  bofnri?  kluptiiuv  ami  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  In  perfect  condition,  Vuit  must  ho  sattslloil  or 
we  cannot  keep  your  money-  90  pullets  raised  from  200 
chicks  shipped  a  customer  in  Virginia  last  year  grave  him 
71  eyes  Jan  Cth.  Order  now.  1M.K  ASANT  VALLE) 
POl'LTK  Y  FARM,  Lunenburg,  -Mass. 


*'  I  have  been  eolonv  brooding  for 
several  years,  with  all  kinds.  I 
used  to  worry  day  and  night;  I  now 
let  the  Blue  Hen  do  the 
work  and  worry.  1  am 
surprised  to  see  how  £ 
little  coal  it.  consumes  ? 
and  how  even  the  tem-  ' 
perature  runs  day  in 
and  day  out.” 

Gene  Huse,  Norfolk, 

Nebraska. 

The  Big  "BLUE  HEN”  Book.sent 
FREE,  gives  profitable  pointers 
and  shows  how  snecess  is  made. 


Special  curtain  attachment  gives 
•V  fresh  air  without  floor  drafts.  Bigger 
than  other  brooders;  grates.  2%  times 
141  usual  size.  Price  includes  everything — 
automatic  regulator,  thermometer,  cur¬ 
tain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


HOVER 
f  RAISED 


I  si5.50 

JL  J,  West  of  I  in 

Mississippi  River  I  I 


WATSON  MFG.  CO. 


Curtain 

removed 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York,  etc.  Prices 
reasonable  Free  Booklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G  Burner.  Gettysburg  Pa 


Drawer  37,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Blue  Hen  Brood¬ 
ers  (hot-air  and  hot-water),  Blue 
Hen  Round  Tray  Incubators  and 
Round  Tray  Mammoth  Incubators. 
Special  proposition  to  dealers  or  agents. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  fl.lM)  per  15:  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $.'!  per  15.  Address 

C.  A.  GAE1JE,  -  Miirlbnrougli,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK 

Pullets,  $2  each.  Cocknrnls,  $1!  each,  Day-old  Chicks, 
$15  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $7  per  hundred. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed.  Prices  of  higher  grade 
stock  on  application,  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


ORDER 


TODAY 


Austin’s  200  Itrain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs, $1.50  to  $5  per  setting  (In);  utility.  $7  50  per  100, 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  <  ’hicks.  Boole 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 


New  Plats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


^Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog:  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

We  keep  but  200;  Farm  grown;  selected  layers.  Do 
not  believe  better  layers  can  ha  produced.  Eggs 
from  2-year  Hons,  yearling  (locks,  $1.50  per  15. 
Infertile  Eggs  made  good.  Orders  Booked  nmv. 

LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Biggest  Offer  Yet! 


GIG  155-EjrgIneubator.  Made  , 

Of  genuine  California  Red-  155  Chick 

Finish.  Double  Doors.  Deop 
Nursery  Thermometer.  1  rater.  Scif-rvjrulating! 

liir  protect  «rgs  from  outside 

ehangvM.  Uot  wstur  lieut.  Cntd-rolled,  one-piooe  cor¬ 
rugated  coppor  head,  Won'tlrak.  Biggest  barcraiii 
everoffsrerf'on  a  guaranteed  (n.-ubator  ar.d  brooder! 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  tor  new  1516  catalog. 

Progressive  Incubator  Co, 


H^tcK  CHicks 

the  ModeFnWhy 

Hatch  ’em  ^  J, 
M  by  electricity. 

§  Absolute  control  of  heat<E.  * 

I  and  moisture.  All  metal, 

I  odorless  and  sanitary. 

1  Insure  a  strong  chick  from 
%  every  hatchable  egg.  Use 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDSi^r,^ 

ed  Fall  ami  Karl v  Whiter  lnv»  i»,  for  Lroedciji, 

$3.50-r.0;  $(V-I00.  Box  100,  R  ^UAt’KKMifSH,  lliu-im,  ( <mit 


AUSTIN-VIBERT  S.  C.  REDS 

Hatching  eggs.  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $0.50  per  50; 
$18  por  100.  ANNA  XI.  JONES,  HILLSDam:,  N.  Y. 


Box  145 ,  Rscina,  Wi», 


Electric  Incubators 

Let  us  explain  how  and 
why— write  today  for  free 
Booklet 

Lo-Glo  Electric 
Incubator  Co.,  Inc.  A 

*L  78  Greenwich  Street 
New  York 


A  ScliwaJjfo  Incubator  never  wears  out. 

It  hutehfs  the  ruvrbuHL  poKAible  perccnt- 
"«e  or  foi'LiU)  yepi  aXU  r  year  irnder 
all  condWIona.  It  ,;1  abMoIntcIV  ■'elf-reirn- 
latnifr.  IImh  on^lria!  Molisltire  and  Venli 
latuitf  .bystufiiM  Kupnlyinx  fresh,  warm 
dump  air  to  tln»  rv.X  chambor.  Double  wafe 
thermostat  ktiopH  tomperuLute  uniiorcr 

Ichwalge  ff0enc;,  Incubatoi 

n.w»  as  ynur  bxlybtnK  rvquirummila  in. 

tiT/ift  With  one  Aa.ctjon— «  com- 
IttU  incubator:  add  utlier  ueelioiw  up  j 
o  ten  ond  jaui  UilVH  a  mammoth  inctiba-  A 
or;  ALL  MertinriA  ticaU’d  by  one  lamp.  A 
it  s  o  vit  al  new  idea .  Cotulux  FREE, 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds~^j^. 

cockerels,  eggs  and  chick*.  Prices  reasonable  ar 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr,,  Newport,  R. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

in  large  or  small  lots.  .Show  or  utility. 

THE  BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks 

Write  for  circular.  Mrs.  W,  J ,  F|SR,  Lebanon,  New  York 


POULMMEN,  ATTENTION:^0 

sale  each  week  commencing  Jlnrrh  1.  1‘riee,  $15  foi 
100.  Write  for  circular.  1  he  Elmore  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


drafts.  THfci  I'oi  i.  il  KBRli  leimr  upt  dlitlncttvt 

AUo 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Send  for  our  Free  booklet  describing  the  I’P-TO- 
THE-MIXCTE  method  of  brooding  in  luiate  flocks  ; 
the  merits  of  the  FltESlI  AIK  SYSTEM.  Tho  safety, 
convenience,  labor  saving  and  economy  in  operation, 
Learn  to  brood  without  loss,  making  THREE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO.,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phils.,  Pa, 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  ix  <;ov- 


FrelghtPald 

Kbit  of 
the  Rockies ' 


T  Incubator  i*  — 
ered  with  aabeetoa 
Iron;  has  triple  wullo, 

-  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  tncrrmirneter.  ready  to  -- 

esc.  30  DAY?,*  TRIAL — icy  bmclc If 

notO.K.  \V  rite  for  FREE  1  AtsfoitRow.  C. 

iHowcun  isctiasron  co..  ptput  ->  i  K.cinc.  w;,. 


2  very  largo  line  cues,  April  Hatch.  Best  Bronze 
Strain,  and  1  cross,  wild.  Priro,  $15  oneh, 

Lucia  Tucker,  101  Ranch  Farm.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ami  galvanised  | 


Ftrcr*  for  Purobreti  Bronze  Turkey  F.ggR,  $5 

Lggsiuroaie  pyi.  dozen,  Colnmhlan  Plymouth 
Rocks,  $3,  or  two  dozen  for $5,  W.  L.  Gay,  l  ime  Rock,  Ct. 

Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 


Washing  Eggs. — I  always  wash  my 
eggs  as  the  time  and  labor  brings  me  the 
good  will  and  courtesy  of  my  grocer.  I 
ofi'er  him  clean  eggs  and  lie  takes  pains 
to  deliver  me  clean  groceries.  Nothing 
equals  a  five-cenl  scrubbing  brush  for 
cleansing  the  porous  surface  of  an  egg¬ 
shell.  I.iiy  the  soiled  eggs  in  perfectly 
clean,  hike- warm  water — preferably 
drinking  water.  After  brushing  off  ail 
stains,  lay  them  in  a  colander  to  drain 
dry  or  use  a  dish  towel.  (If  course,  when 
my  grocer  tells  mo  that  liis  wife  always 
uses  my  eggs,  so  she  can  put  the  shells 
in  coffee,  T  am  complimented.  One  of 
my  acquaintance#  washes  her  eggs  in  her 
dish  washer,  bill  I  do  not  find  this  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  stirs  the  contents  uuuee- 
essanly.  The  egg  jobber  or  middleman 
receives  more  for  “cleans”  than  “dirties,*' 
therefore  he  pays  my  grocer  more  for  the 
ronner.  a  a  o 


mr  15.  Shropshire 
lettyxburg,  Poima. 


Vi  n .  ( d » V .  cotv  r  pnrtvi 

T  durable.  Oi>en.  iirfrom;icinovAble.adjuat- 
able  flocif.  Uujc\ly  convfrtudinto  Breeding 
Pen.Bi  woder,</t*IonyQrLi.yin«t  House.  Light 
and  buntiy.  CL* . hut  and  betier  than  aomc- 
built,  {AsUflliiti'iinii'.  me  m  a  ter  iu  Las  our 

ifuniou  ••ilcm,  CoLJ.  heal, rodent  and  Ucc  , 
Send  for  jUuaj.i  JtudUlerature  ' 
and  pneu  iut,  nn^1 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  ,fri 

Red,  Oampines,  Minoreas.  liegfiorn*,  Wvaiulottes 

Maple  Cove  roultry  Yar<ls,  It.  g,  Atlieus,  Fa 


THOROUGH 

BRED 


Mrs.ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland.  Virginia 


iJnadilla  Silo  Co. 
Box  C.  UcidUU,  N,  t. 


To  iuaure  against  Iokmui  duo  to  Inferior  brOodiug 
viiuipuiont.  ytitu- eoloiiy  brnodi-r  i.lionl.1  bnvt'  the 
exclusive  feature--  fulfrid  only  in  witli  . 

MacKAY 

A  tun ’  u-f  *•  thumb  a  ny  dcaiivil  toinj>.*i*a 

lure.  Ro( lorn  km  mv  11  hm  top  clnift  :iGtopuitl«-pilly 
1'C*<UluU'd  the  lu”it  lit  meet  Htitlduu  e!taot-.(K  in 
wOuUttr.  Spi'Cijil  tytiu  oY  n1l*r(i/,t- Iron,  .‘oul- 
buri)iH4C  ptiulei.  Heavy.  AMlVAmrud-iroit  flu- 
M»ui(i*i’  U*a(  fTdik*-  .  t'ooni  comfortnljly  vvnmj 
30  iliac  chicks  will  itfave  heater  miu  ex-  ^ 
crcisc.  Three  si-sos  Iti'uod  up  to  l.uuu 
eliiulcB.  Wriu*  f«u’  illua.  catalog  Lo-^ 
day  un.i  plcoao  ki'vg  dealers  ,  nuiik<^# 

Mackny  Colony  Breeder 
Look  lloxO'J,  Dvpt.  \\, 

Syr«ousr,.x.l. 


Choice  White  Holland  Turkeys  ^flL^®X’uon 

Buarantoed.  H.W,  ANDERSON,  Stewarts  town,  Pa. 


^Prompl 

Shipment 


inn  xvateli  results.  Thoro'sn.'  bette^V 
grit— uo  better  egg  makei-— no  nearer  T 
Lea lth  food  for  all  poultrv  than 

PEARL  GR/T 

li  makes  yholl.s,  tuakcB  eggs,  mates  feathers. 
It  r.ervojj  a  double  pufpoijo.  Send  for  pxicey  j 
and  our  uuw  vuluuldq  poultry  booklet.  A 

T UK  4>!IlO  MAUULE  CO.,  jST. 

IB^Clov<ilnnd  SL, 


TOMS  AN0  HENS.  Egtrs  in  season.  Pine,  beautiful 
.  ^  Hardiest  and  best  strain  known. 

ALLIE  HOLMES,  AVest  \Viufielcl,  New  York 


/  TiwoA 
'  PCA»*-To\ 
POULTRV’ 
AND  j 
l  WATCH  t 
VjiJUUy 


fiL5*C*Ur  rwaji  rt I*  CCL’ 1 

V  Sy'ttUiK  f 


White  Holland  Turkeys  H^l^^T'ovvhTtn  wi- 

andotta  cockerels,  (Barrou  Strain);  5 1  arch  hatch; 
strong,  vigorous  birds,  RICHARD  KEIF,  Crniibiiry,  H.  J, 


l‘l<|iiii,  Ohio 


456 


©»e  RURAL.  NEW-VORKER 


March  11,  1916. 


Trade  Mark  Rtitr.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

[WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Blue  Ribbon  Strains 

"BRED  NEAR  THE  CLOU  DS"-  VIGOROUS—  HEALTH  Y  BIRDS 


Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Bo*  1,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson 


TOM  BARRON’S 


10  B1ACK  LEGHORNS 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTE S — 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn  288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  brood«>  icsiod  ;  tree  of  white  diarrhea 


Trnpnested  and  officially  tested  for  "White  Diar¬ 
rhea  in  fourth  laying  contest  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College. 

JN0-  C0LI.INS0N,  care  Poultry  Dept.,  Storr*.  Conn. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RANGE 


EXCLUSIVELY— ON  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  2-ycar-old  hens. 
Mated  with  barren  cockerel*  from  heat.  Imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging  28  o/,n.  to  the 
tToz.)  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  ami  90% 
fertile — $6  a  100.  Candee  hatched  chicks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100,  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQVOGHE  FARM 

E.  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.  BT.  JAMES'  P.  O.,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


S85  per  lOO;  #1  per  dozeu,  after  April  1st 
FROM  H KAY  Y  LAYERS 
RECORDS  UP  TO  354  EGGS 

See  pen  24  at  Stori'S. 

R.  W.  STEVENS  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes- “ Regal  Strain” 

Thn  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain."  Eggs 
fur  hatching  from  grand  flocks  of  farm- range  birds, 
fi.filj  pni  ifi ;  fH  per  KIU.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E-  B.  V  N  D  E  l(  HILL, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm."  I’OUUIIKKICPSIK,  N.  Y. 


ttKLU  i  u  l  A I  -3.  u.  W  hite  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks,  S12  per 
101).  Hatching  Eggs,  $5  tier  100:  $45  per  1.000,  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PKRHY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley. N.  V. 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  ,M0?R°ERCTTED 

Thirteen  Eggs.  $0:  Utility  Eggs,  15  Hundred.  1.200 
Eggs  'CANDEE"  cheap.  (Circular.) 

J.  F.  Byron, 75  Ouurry  fit.,  WllliuianUe, Conn. 


tom  Barron  s  wnite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Best  trap-nosted  stock.  282-egg 
strain.  It  8  the  strain  that  counts.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $7  per  100;  fi  per  sotting. 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  -  Marlboro,  Mass. 


T  om  Barron  White  W  y  and  ottes 

Cockerels  (full  blooded)  $2  and  $8:  Hatching  eegs, 
$1  per  13.  Parkside  Poult  ry  Farm,  Meriden, Conn. 


EGGS  AND  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

nnd  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  guarantee  all  eggs 
nod  cl  iicl<  8  are  from  our  own  stock.  ARCIIONTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  anil  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
20.1-Hgg  stock.  Eggs  nnd  chicks  in  season. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  ApaIiAciiin,  New  York 


Pen  I  *2—15  Limps  *Ut—IO<) 

89  I  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $4  each.  I  Test- 

»*(i  cock  from  No,  JblitJU,  wvernl  of 
his  luis  not  BtO)>)»ed  to  Moult 

10.  Straight  V.  S.  Blnud  only.  TrAp^ud  nrwt  Podipruetl 
?«L  Circular  Free.  Ko  Substitution,  Stock  or  JSgga 

WES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


TIIE  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE  VYYAN. 
•  DOTTES.  Trap  next*  used.  Choice  chicks  $2(1  per 
hundred-  OLD  KOOK  FARM.  Lenox  Dale,  Mass 


WyandotteBreedersI 

front  best  pen  exported  by  Barron.  $5  each.  Egg 
pedigree  furnished.  BEASLEY,  CHESHIRE,  CONN- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

10c  each.  Thomson's  White  Leghorn  Hennery,  Sanford,  N.V. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  ..r, 

o tons,  farm-raised.  $2  and  $3.  L  0.  Quigley, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets-. 'inil  cockerels  for  sale  at, 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Record* 
and  price  list  upon  request  Won  third  prize  j  lbbott 
for  December  nnd.lunuury  at  "Missouri  Egg  Content, 
Eggs  for  hatching.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nulley,  N.  J 


FARM  Wh it©  Wyandottes 
Batching  Eggs.  L  CLOSE,  Ml.  Kiseo,  N.  I. 


COCKERELS,  LEGHORN.  WYANDOTTE. 

M.  LINDSAY,  Cutchogue.  L.  I. 


Pure  Barron  Eggs 


*l*Co«IW»ibLi|k»rii»-ft»!5a4vte 

effgs.lf):  Baby  Chick?L$]()por)nindro«1.  Oo«?kor#lJ5 
ShIo.  Circular  free.  Kivartida  Poultry  farn,  Lsiwirp,  W,  1 


Livable  Chicks  $15  per  1 0O 

ciilver  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  1. ©grliorn  Chicks,  $13  per  TOO 
Pekin  anil  Rouen  (Ducklings  25e.  each) 
AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  -  R.  34,  Phoenixville  Pa. 


BARRON  White  Leghorns  ft™ 

able  baity  chicks,  *U.  per  100-  BREEDING  HENS  ON  RANGE 
Circular  free.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio 


D  A  □□  AN  LEGHORNS 
DAKrtvIi  wyandottes  V  J 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  'JA- 
strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  wo  fci- 

imported  from  Tom  Barron's  bear- 

lest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  - 

leg  from  372  t-o  38H  oggijiii  pullet,  year.  Chicks 
from  $20  to  $10  a  hundred.  VVrito  formating  list. 

CC  DIID^CD  MoDonogh  School  Farm 
>  L,  DUnVCn  MoDonogh,  Md. 


WE  IMPORTED DIKKIT  FROM  BARRON. 

*'  J  leghorn  egga.fl  per  15:  $5  per  MO.  Wyandotte, 
$3  per  IS.  MAPLE  DALE  EGG  FARM,  Erin,  N.  Y 


according  to  season.  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING 


- - - -  -  .  -  . . . ©ur  Sjpg)B 

Comb  Leghorns  pays  $3  each  over  ordinary  hens. 

BiugTuun  Kjjk  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  ®5vj?'r 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Lenhnrns.  Utility  and  siimv  uuulity.  CntaloKuO  free 
Rl  VICRDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riv* while,  N.  J 


HafrbincrFo'fra  BAKKON  LEGUOKN8 

naicmngcggs  u.  ;'-4  egg  strains.  Wyan 

dottes  from  Storm’  and  Missouri  Contest  pens.  AH 
bird  strap-  nested.  Leghorn  ami  Wyandotte  cockerels 

JAY  H.  ERNISSE,  cor.  Hudson  and  Titus  Avr.lromlequoit.N  Y. 


qc  UIOICTICQ  Fine  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Stock 
03  IAiiIlIICO  uud  Eggs.  Low  price*,  lilg  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  JOHN  E.  IIEa  i  WOI.K,  M*rrltoiit>Hrc,Va. 


whnrn*  (yearlings)  $1  HIV*.  h.  AIREDALE 
^giiuiiio  (Tnnle)  (4r«at  lltmter,  $10:  Farm 

JAMES  H.  OWEN.  R.0. No  4, Newburgh, New  York 


Barron-W y ckof f  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING  from  n  farm  raised  flock  of 
1.000  layers.  Write  me  yOur  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
S10CK.  S  C,  W  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  M.  DAVES 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0,  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N,  Y. 


$5 — R  and  Id  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

etc.  Money  Buck  for  Dead  ones 

Jacob  Ncimond,  Box  3,  M c Alls t er v 111© ,  Pa, 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pay  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs  ft  specialty.  Catalogfree. 

Little  Rock  Poultry  Farm,  Anson  Henry,  Prop.,  Handers,  N.  J. 


-7  and  10c.  Leghorns,  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  I.AUVEK,  McAhsterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Single  Comb  White  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mating  list  free.  C.  O.  Pliillippi,  Chaffee,  N.Y. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  and  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

EGGS  for  Hatching — reasonable 
HOWARD  GILLETT  .  HALL,,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN — a  large  and  heavy-laying  strain 
Largo  white  Eggs  nnd  many  of  them.  Bluer  15 
$1.75  per  31);  $5  peiriOO.  J.  M.  CASK.GilboJt,  N.Y 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerols,  thn  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World’s  champion.  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denton  Maryland 


PURE  BLOOD  PULLETS 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  Orpingtons,  black  and  white. 
Black  Minorcus.  Wyandottes  from  prize  winners, 
S3  each,  and  ''Eggs.”  R.  L.  HIGBY,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


"Lady  Red” 

Record.  213  eggs 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-Nested  Bred  for  Laying 

I  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  best  flocks  of  Reds  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  can  supply  you  with  eggs  and  high  class  breeding  stock 
from  our  trap-nested  Reds  of  quality.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  eggs 
nnd  will  replace  all  infertile  eggs  if  returned  to  us  ten  days  after  received, 
express  paid.  Send  for  price  list. 

Eggs  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  15;  $  1 0  and  $  1 5  per  1 OO 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  5,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


New  England  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  446.) 

while  grain  is  bought  at  a  saving  on  a  co¬ 
operative  plan. 

A  Boston  contractor's  point  of  view 
was  brought  out  interestingly  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  H.  P.  Ilood  of  H.  P.  Hood  & 
Suns.  The  company  had  ‘JO  stores  for 
selling  milk  and  other  products,  and  they 
had  40  milk-collecting  stations,  many  of 
which  are  so-called  creameries,  besides 
farms  at  Derry.  N.  II..  and  Beverly, 
Mass.  They  buy  their  milk  from  farm¬ 
ers,  ship  it  to  their  city  plants  where  it 
is  mixed,  pasteurized,  bottled  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  Their  milk  comes  practically 
all  in  carload  lots.  The  caretaker  of  the 
Car  acts  as  the  firm’s  agent,  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  and  icing  the  milk  as  the  car  goes 
from  station  to  station.  lie  solicits  milk 
from  the  farmers,  trying  to  keep  them 
satisfied  and  trying  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  business.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  buy  more  and  more  of  the 
milk  through  the  creameries,  the  price 
being  based  on  tbe  per  cent,  of  butterf'at 
in  the  milk,  and  the  price  posted  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  which  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  following  month.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  firm's  milk  is  bought  on  con¬ 
tract,  nnd  the  per  cent,  of  contract  milk 
is  gradually -decreasing.  The  contracts 
bound  the  firm  to  take  all  (lie  milk  at  a 
steady  price  for  six  months,  while  by 
the  creamery  purchase  method  they  were 
hound  only  for  a  mouth  at  a  time.  The 
firm  sends  out  inspectors  to  visit  pro¬ 
ducers  and  tri.es  to  secure  improvements: 
it  sends  out  blanks  for  producers  to  fill 
out  and  tries  to  bring  about  modifica¬ 
tions  when  necessary.  This  method,  said 
Mr.  Ilood,  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Ilood  is  opposed  to  any  advance  iu  the 
freight  rates  on  milk :  lie  declared  that 
the  profits  of  his  company  on  each  quart 
of  milk  sold  to  the  consumer  are  less 
than  one-eighth  of  a  cent.  The  producer 
ought  not  to  be  paid  any  less,  he  assert¬ 
ed;  it  would  discourage  the  farmers  of 
New  England  who  are  already  handi¬ 
capped  by  thci.r  small  farms,  small  fields, 
and  scattered  condition  which  makes  pro¬ 
duction  and  collection  costly.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  district  from  100  to  150 
miles  from  Boston  is  generally  decreas¬ 
ing.  Could  the  price  be  increased  to  the 
consumer?  Mr.  Hood  thought  it  could 
not.  They  tried  to  advance  the  price 
eight  years  ago  and  succeeded  in  1010. 
but  a  serfims  decrease  in  the  amount  used 
was  the  result,  aud  sales  did  not  recover 
until  last  year.  The  price  bail  been  ad¬ 
vanced  20  per  cent,  in  the  city,  while 
the  pay  to  producers  had  been  advanced 
o5  per  cent,  since  1010.  An  advance  in 
the  city  juice  would  mean  increased  use 
of  milk  powder  and  other  substitutes. 
These  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
West  and  in  Canada,  and  would  displace 
some  of  the  New  England  milk.  The 
examiner  asked  how  some  of  the  stores 
managed  to  sell  milk  at  seven  cents  per 
quart  and  Mr.  Ilood  said  that  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  advertising  scheme.  The  common 
retail  price  in  Boston  is  nine  cents. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  the 
inilk  cars  used  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
were  the  subject  of  considerable  criti¬ 
cism.  Tt  was  claimed  that  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  used  by,  the  Maine  Central  were 
much  better.  Contractor  fJraustein,  who 
was  the  comedian  of  the  hearing  at  times, 
kept  aski.ng  about,  the  tool  car  which  he 
claimed  had  been  switched  over  to  carry 
his  milk;  fiually  he  made  the  railroad  of¬ 
ficials  bring  in  a  picture  of  the  alleged 
tool  car.  Again,  he  amused  the  audience 
by  inquiring  how  many  of  the  milk  cars 
had  been  made  in  1856.  Another  con¬ 
tractor  wanted  to  know  whether  the  rail¬ 
road  ought  not  to  allow  him  something 
for  settling  the  dust  on  the  road  bed  by 
means  of  the  i.ec  water  dripping  from  his 
milk  car.  “The  road  will  charge  you 
for  drainage.”  declared  Mr.  Grnusfein. 
The  Massachusetts  Milk  Consumers’ 
League  was  also  inclined  to  criticize  the 
cars  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
sanitary.  Contractor  H.  P.  Hood  said. 
"I  feel  that  the  railroad  is  getting  enough 
unless  there  is  an  equivalent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  service.”  •  G.  b.  f. 


Character  and  Credit 

George  A.  Cosgrove’s  note  about  the 
man,  woodshed  and  credit  has  caused  me 
to  Jo  some  thinking.  What  he  says  is 
very  true,  and  agrees  with  my  opinion  on 
farmers’  credits.  Most  of  us  don't  believe 
in  special  privilege.  Why  do  farmers 
need  special  credit  facilities?  Farmers 
are  business  men  ;  business  men  of  char¬ 
acter,  integrity  and  push  get  all  the  credit 
they  need.  There  is  plenty  of  money  to  be 
had  for  the  farmer  business  man  of  char¬ 
acter  without  any  special  legislation.  In 
fact,  any  farmer  who  is  not  able  at  this 
time,  on  his  record  for  ability,  character 
and  energy,  to  obtain  needed  credit  should 
not  be  helped  by  any  special  laws.  Char¬ 
acter  is  the  basis  of  credit ;  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  collateral.  In  fact,  collateral 
without  character  won’t  obtain  much 
credit.  That  wort!  character  is  a  big 
word.  To  the  man  or  men  who  have 
money  to  lend  it  means  a  man  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond;  who  always  pays 
his  bills  promptly  ;  has  nothing  to  do  with 
booze;  attends  to  bis  business  and  is 
striving  to  make  “two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before.” 

Baffin  Co.,  N.  Y.  lee  w.  survey. 


Big  Cash  Profits 


Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $JO  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


^World’s  m 

.cJSfeTCUS 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


§"In  25  World’s  Greatest  Matches 

Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches” 

402,000  in  use.  >Get  the  whole 
wonderful  story  told  by  thochnnipion- 
sliip  winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts’* 

On  Practical  Peultru  Haismg 
With  honk  comes  full  description  and  Illus¬ 
tration  o(  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors— the  kind  usi-d  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  lending  Agricultural  Colleges — 

My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 

My  Low  Price—  ^ _ ^ 

Same  Ax  Last  Year  <!£■—■— mmSmstyWil 
All  lads, proof. 3, parti cu-  i  »•'  "C  -J  *  fi*i 

lars  - 100  photographs  o£  ■  - 1  -  I  K  r  r 

prizo-winnin>r  linjehos—  |;  , 

AI»o  my  $1300.00  ,  .~..Z-~ZfgL 

Cold  Offer*  '  T^~.  ■  -  ■  ft 

Condition*  aary  to  re~  /  9  (!»t  My  1-e-rt  M 

f.Aw  biooi  st  pay.  I  iMontWllmoe  R 

Lc.am  how  1  paid  one  I  '  t  Ti<„t  ncrer  K 

Hollo  City  user  $1SG.25;  I1  freight  Pr<-anM  1 


!I  qlocf  RnnL  Protltoblo  Poultry.  Finest 
LalviM  nUv*»  pulfllklinl;  U-l  pngPH  *.’|Q  pictures 
Htiil  iKMiuti fill  rolor  pi* tun.  Tulin  how  to  kuucued  with 
poultry i  <i<  xurihuj*  bux.v  Poultry  Farm  with  o3  pure- 
hiv.l  varnMIu*.  I.owuhI  pt'lcc*  uti  fovvln,  uyvs,  Incn- 
batouH^  sprout <•  !•,%  vl<\  TMk  emit  htn»4  oil  1%  i‘>  cents. 

Berry’s  PoiiUrv  Faim,  Box  47.  Clarimia.  Iowa 


For  l’oultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  of 
Charcoal  Product*  Ask  for  prices  aud  sample*.  Est.  1811 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


First  Line  of  Defense 

ORR’S  SPECIAL  CH1CKFEED 


Owing  fo  the  extremely  wet  weather  lust  sum¬ 
mer  and  full  much  corn  nnd  wheat  was  dam¬ 
aged.  In  certain  sections  85  per  cent,  was  ren- 
tfered  unlit.  Ill  hundreds  of  cases  corn  received 
at.  the  great  centres  the  percentage  of  No.  3 
corn  (the  standard  grade)  was  about  nil  and 
this  year  more  than  ever  before  more  damaged 
and  klln-drieil  grain  will  lx*  used.  We  wish  to 
inform  all  that  as  usual  we  Inn  e  stored  suiii- 
cient  corn  of  the  1SI14  crop  (cured  on  the  cob) 
for  our  Special  chick  feed  and  chick  mash  and' 
we  feel  safe  lu  saying  no  Other  concern  in 
America  has  this  high  grade  corn.  We  sell 
only  to  the  consumer.  You  get  it  fresh,  sound 
and  sweet.  Don't  take  any  chances.  Order  the 
best.  We  have  It.  Sera)  (or  prices  and  samples. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS, Box  8,  Orr’a  Mills, N.Y. 


STRAIN  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  *?0pocr 

from  Peiuui  Poultry  Farm's  pedigreed  stock 
ami  front  Lincoln's  strain.  Sour  milk  fed. 

LOCUST  LODGE  EARM  -  -  -  U  ORANGEVILLE,  N.  T. 


from  bully  good  stock;  700 March  28th,  lie.  each; 
hatches  every  Tunsdny;  safe  delivery  guaranteed; 
circular.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  Seymour,  Connecticut 


Leghorns  B A  R  R  0  N— W yandottes 

Eggs  from  imported  pens.  Records:  2115,  265  268, 
268,  260.  271.  273;  25T  cockerels. 

T1IE  BARRON  FARM,  -  CoaiielUville.  Pa. 


lA/vanHntto  0AY  OLD  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS. 

I'  ja  li u  u  i  lv Heavy  laying  rt rain, I  rap-neHtcd  seven 

MiddlcbrDoK  PauMr)  F in,"  Mas  Marlon  I-  Moor*,  Hamburg,  N  V. 


From  vigorous, purnl.ind  stock  W.WY 
ANDOITE.  BUFF  AND  BAR  ROCKS,  «2  per  15 

A  Iso  Bar  Rock  cockerels.  Or.S.  C-  MOYER.  Lonsdale.  Pa 


U/ilrl  Mallard  fliictr®  COLORED  MUSCOVYS  and  WHITE  WY- 
WIiaiYiaiiaraUUCKS  anoOTTES.  Kegalstralu.  Allfree 
range,  healthy  stock.  Mrs.  F.  HARPER,  Millbronk,  N.Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

Amerioufl  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas... 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . . . 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  "Waugh . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.... 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . . . . . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals 

Plumb  . . 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul 

ture.  Robinson . 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . . 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law... 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..,. 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine . 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


Building  Book  Coupon 


N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  19  1 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  22-  ! 

George  I’li  i !  13  j  Connecticut.........  22 

1  fnmpton  Institute.  Virginia .  27  ' 

Totli  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  f>  1 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois. . .  17 

1  tarry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  17 

Onkcrest  Farm,  New  York .  22  I 

•Ins.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  19 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . .  11  ] 

Buff  Leghorns. 

T<.  E.  Heasley.  Mich.  .  25  ] 

.  I,.  Magrey,  Connecticut  .  15  ] 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . .  31  ; 

Red  Sussex, 

Ilr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  24  1 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  42  { 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York' .  28  1 

White  Orpingtons. 

(died  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  48  ; 

.  Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  33  i 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  29  ] 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  42  < 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 


The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 


will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  thei 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTYTHOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  March  15th,  23d &  30th 

I  25  Chicks  j  50  Chicks  |  100  Chicks 

'  $12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  . . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Terms  Gush  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  Will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Blackhead  in  Breeding  Stock 

Will  turkeys  that  have  had  the  black 
head  and  apparently  become  well  agaii 
do  for  breeding  purposes?  Won’t  the 
he  immune  from  the  disease,  the  sam 
as  lings  that  have  had  the  cholera? 

.Colorado.  j.  y.  yj, 

I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  apptu 
ently  cured  turkeys  for  breeding  pm 
poses,  as  the  still  us  of  their  immunity  i 
debated.  I  would  suggest  that  J.  F.  M 
write  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Station 
Kingston.  R.  1.,  for  their  valuable  liters 
turc  ou  the  subject  of  blackhead. 


Parks'  Bieil-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  ami  Hill  View 
ami  ViVn-rt.  >,t.i  ain  Rose  Com 9  Reds. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  lilt).  Day-old  chicks.  *10  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

We  have  a  yearling  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
hen  that  often  lays  a  soft  egg.  She  is 
apparently  in  extra  good  health — strong 
and  vigorous,  yet  every  other  egg  is  soft, 
lays  about  live  eggs  a  week  at  present. 
Eats  heartily  of  scratch  food  and  egg 
mash,  also  goes  to  the  shells  regularly. 
Sometimes  she  si,ts  on  nest,  two  hours  arid 
gels  off  without  laying,  then  lays  through 
the  night.  Last  night  she  apparently  laid 
a  soft  egg,  making  the  second  time  in 
10  days.  l  p,  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Eggs  with  only  a  membrane  for  a  shell, 
are  often  caused  by  overstrain  or  over¬ 
feeding,  and  may  be  treated  by  avoiding 
stimulating  food  and  giving  the  bird  as 
wide  range  as  possible.  Some  birds  do 
not  recover  and  should  be  killed  for  mar¬ 
ket.  a.  n.  iP- 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Biorcd  Rooks  anil  Young's  White 
Leghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  (15  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  our  liberal  tonus,  the  guarantee,  ami  what 
others  say  about  our  stock. 

Shady  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  -  Holton,  Mass. 


Business  birds:  bred  to  lay  "and  they  doit."  Hatch' 
ins  eggs;  no  chicks.  "FOUR  ACRES, '  Nlitley,  N.  J, 


“Perfection "  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

A  few  snappy  barred  thoroughbreds  at  interesting 
prices  to  make  tooth  for  mating  pens.  Price  list  of 
stock  ami  eggs  on  mjnosfc.  Or.  Hayinnn,  Ooylestown.  Pa- 


Five  RRFFIK  you  cannot  buy 

[  STRONGER  V1TAL- 

On  45  ACRES  |ty.  ,,E^51for  hatchin8’ 

FREE  RANGE  y  ‘ 

.  Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Write  tor  Circulars.  Slialiola.  Pennsylvania 


Rarrpri  Rnelre^S6161-’**1*'  Trannested.  Tboronolthreds 
DdlloU  nUOKS  Cockerels.  $3  each.  Eggs, per  tit- 
teen;  Sti  per  hundred,  fiiiml'oril  Poultry  Yards,  Ruinford.  Me 


This  does  not  look  as  thong 
birds  were  necessarily  “mongrels, 
The  week's  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  \ 

A.  B,  Hull,  Connecticut . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York . 

Frank  (..  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . 

Jules  F.  Francois.  Long  Island' . 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia... . 

Fnirflelds  Farms.  New  Hampshire.... 

o.  A.  Foster.  California  . 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York . . 

Mendel  ay  Poultry  Yard?,  Ohio . 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Massachusetts . 

keweetnth  Farm.  Massachusetts . 

Hollis  ton  Hill  Karat,  Massachusetts., 
Buff  Rocks. 

A,  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Columbian.  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  Connecticut.. 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York . 

National  White  W.van.  Club,  Pa . 

i dud  G.  Knight,  Rhode  island . 

I*.  AV.  Backus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontnrlo  . . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  U.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. . . 

J.  13.  Watson,  Connecticut  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England - 

Noale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Metrytllought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

Dr.  N.  tV.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundnge,  Connecticut ........ . 

J I i  11  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont . 

llonicr  1’.  Doming,  Connecticut....... 

Charles  U.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island . 

11.  W.  Sunliorn,  Massachusetts . . 

Hurry  It.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  w.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut. . . . 

Allan’s  Hurdtobcat  Reds.  Rhode  Island 

Charier,  Becker,  Connecticut . . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts . . 

Jacob  E.  .lunseu.  Connecticut . . 

II.  AV.  Colliugwood.  New  Jersey. . 

W.  II.  Bumsleail,  Connecticut . 

Pifieeresl  Orchards,  Massachusetts.... 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A,  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Bracside  Poultry  Farm.  I'a . 

Jay  II.  Krnlssc,  New  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York . 

James  h.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Hollln  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut. 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York. 

F.  M.  Pensley,  Connecticut . 

Chas_  Helgl,  Ohio  . . 

Tour  Barron,  England  . . . 

AV  ill  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England . 

BUshkll!  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  It.  lluneock.  Vermont . 

Murgaretu  1*.  Furin,  Ohio  . 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 


BUFF  ROCKS 


-Cocks— Hens— C  ockerel  s — 
Pullets.  FIELD,  Somers.  Connecticut 


-11  White  Orpingtons  ftnd  Cockerel 

DAWSON,  WEST  CORNWALL.  CONN. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Wall  mated  Great 
Winter  layers.  $2  per  12.  infertile  eggs  made  good. 
LUCIA  TUCKER,  IQ1  Ranch  farm,  NoitWALK,  Conn. 


Thoroughbred  hdlrrtgMrk1^’ 

Egg,  15,  41 ;  10,  fS.  Catalog  tree.  Henry  K-  Motir.  QuaKerlown-  Pa- 


Remodeling  Henhouse;  Orchard  Turkey 
House 

1.  I  have  a  nice  rlonblo-boarded  house, 
winch  I  intend  to  make  into  a  henhouse. 
Will  you  suggest  a  plan,  including  nests, 
roost  and  bath,  Windows  and  .screens? 
Two  rooms  below  15x15  feet,  eight  feet 
high;  two  upstairs  15x15  feet  seven  feet 
high,  The  roof  cots  off  three  feet  on 
side  and  ceiling  on  both  sides.  Chimney 
upstui,rs  in  center.  Will  one  room  up¬ 
stairs  he  too  big  for  brooding  300  baity 
chicks?  Room  is  plastered.  Will  an  or¬ 
dinary  stove  do  the  work  if  screened  in 
and  looked  after  closely?  To  this  house  I 
want  t<>  connect  another  23  feet  Jong,  eight 
feet.  wide,  seven  feet  high.  Shall  I  make 
this  15  feet  wide?  Would  it  be  umvise  to 
add  it  on  first;  house  with  stairs  insi,(le 
from  big  house  ground  floor  to  small 
house,  and  from  there  to  big  house  upper 
floor?  Witulows  will  be  placed  where 
they  should  be, 

2.  I  wish  to  build  a  turkey  house  in  my 

orchard,  about  20x30xS  feet,  ordinary 
roof-  t\  ouhl.it  be  a  good  plan  to  build 
big  limbs  inside  to  roost  on,  place  some 
brush  and  altogether  make  it  look  a  lit¬ 
tle  wild  both  i.n  and  outside?  Shall  I 
board  it.  on  all  four  sides,  or  use  wire 
in  front  in  Summer  when  we  drive  hens 
and  chickens  in?  M.  p.  n. 

New  York. 

1.  The  rooms  upstairs  will  do  and  are 
not  too  big.  The  chickens  will  need  to 
be  moved  later  to  where  they  can  connect 
'with  a  yard  outdoors.  The  bother  of 
tending  chicks  upstairs  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection.  especially  if  you  try  to  use  a 
stove  that  needs  frequent  attention.  It 
will  pay  better  to  have  a  $15  brooder 
coal  stove  with  regulator.  It  might  be 
a  better  plan  to  use  one  end  of  the  23- 
foot  house  as  a  brooder  room,  and  use 
your  second-story  room  for  storage.  To 
work  on  three  levels  will  he  a  nuisance. 
Letter  have  one  stairway  in  the  large 
building  and  reduce  its  height  a  little 
by  filling  up  on  the  floor  as  high  as  the 
doors  will  allow.  It,  is  still  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  but  lots  of  work  to  bank  up 
and  cement  outside  to  the  second  story,  so 
that  you  can  walk  up  to  the  door.  The 
back  of  the  wall  will  need  to  he  pro¬ 
tected  wi.th  cement  work,  and  stones  laid 
at  the  ends  of  the  hank.  The  8x23 -foot 
building  is  all  right  if  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  flock;  it  would  be  host 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  Lu 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


more  eggs*.  Inrger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
.Ll  fijCj  he.v/ier  fowls,.  t>v  feeding  cut  bone, 

IBW  MANN'S  LATEaSoTNrcDuErLrER 

cuts  iasr,  ,-a.sv.  fine:  iie'-v  dogs. 
10  Day,1  Free  Trot.  No  money  In  odvnnt  • .  Jiook  ires. 

■F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


qmiti  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

DA  FARM,  -  Niantic,  Conu 


500-hen  laying  houses,  roofed  with 
RU-BER-OID,  at  Rancocas  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J., 
the  largest  egg  farm  in  the  world. 


You  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  cheap  roofings.  Keep  your 
fowls  warm  and  dry.  They  will  pay  you  better  when  protected  with 


frU-BER-Oin 


Name 


Address 


I  25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$3.50 

$6.00 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

4.26 

7.50 

5.50 

10,00 

March  11,  191G. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Made  by  a  concern 
whose  reputation  for 
forty  years  is  based  on 
QUALITY. 

The  Lambertville  pro¬ 
cess  welds  all  the  pieces 
of  the  boot  into  one 
composite  whole,  and, 
in  addition,  adds  greatly 
to  the  toughness  of  the 


WMM 


— to  the  tougl 
g|jj\  rubber  compound. 

1  This  means  that  Lam- 
bertville  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  gives  you  more 
wearing  quality  for  your 
money  than  any  other  line  of 
rubber  boots  you  can  buy. 
Moreover,  they  are 

♦ 

As  Comfortable  as 
They  are  Strong  and  Sturdy 

The  footwear  shown  here  are 
the  “Snag-Proof”  Four-Buckle 
Arctic  and  the  “Snag-Proof ” 
Short  Boot.  Both  are  made  of 
heavy  duck  and  pure  Para  rubber. 

Ask  to  see  these  sturdy  styles  at 
your  dealer’s.  Should  he  not 
have  them,  send  us  his  name  and 
we’ll  quickly  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  secure  these  goods  at 
regular  prices. 

^  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear 

is  alto  made  in  rrd  rubber.  Ask 
\  for  " Rrd  Slim." 

fiP%)  LAMBERTVILLE 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


International  Harvester 
Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


UklLllUli;,  W  llU  nmt-ipivuuuij,  •  *  “  “  -  - ■  — 

me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader.” 

International  Harvester  spreaders  —  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf— are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
tahes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  oft  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  mado  for  top 
dressing,  1HC  epreader#  are  simply  built,  and  vyry  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
anv  buyer,  and  they  So  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you.  a  Low  Corn 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf  —  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

))  CHICAGO  USA  (fj 

¥/  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


Aimion:  “What  would  yon  advise  a 
man  to  do  whose  ideas  are  in  advance 
of  the  times?”  Editor:  “I  would  advise 
him  to  sit  down  quietly  and  wait  for  the 
times  to  catch  up.  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  449.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Mar,  3,  1916. 

HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . 10  ®  12 

Calamus  .  10  &  12 

Dandelion  .  .  12  <2  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  &  4 

Sage  .  12  @  15 

Thyme  . 7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  160  ®  2  25 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs.  fancy  white,  large,  doz . . 

36 

@ 

40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

30 

to 

35 

Ordinary  grades . 

24 

@ 

28 

Cold  storage  . .  ... 

20 

<& 

24 

Duller,  fancy  prints. lb . . 

43 

to 

44 

Tub,  choice . 

36 

a 

38 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

28 

to 

31 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

35 

@ 

16 

Fricassee,  lb . . 

18 

to 

22 

Turkeys . 

32 

<® 

34 

Fowls  . . . 

22 

@ 

26 

Leg  of  lumh . . 

18 

@ 

20 

Lamb  chops . 

18 

to 

TJ 

Roasting  beef . 

20 

in 

C4 

24 

Loin  of  pork  .  ... 

16 

to 

18 

Lettuce,  bead . 

6 

© 

1U 

Radishes,  hunch  . 

3 

@ 

5 

Cucumbers,  each . 

10 

iA 

12 

Caubuec,  heart  . . 

6 

8 

Potatoes,  peek  . 

76 

to  1  00 

RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  February 
on  the  seven  leading  railroads  were : 

Wheat,  ears .  6,628 

Corn,  ears  .  575 

Oats,  ears  .  1,182 

Hay.  tons .  10.514 

Apples,  barrels  .  196.500 

Potatoes,  bushels  . 325,000 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  .March  2 : 

Rutter,  lbs . 2,714,400 

biggs,  dozen  .  1,924,320 


Dressed  poultry,  packages.... 

Live  Poultry,  crates . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels . 

Cranberries,  barrels . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 


23,567 

10,608 

45,495 

44*026 

120 

3,044 


Oranges,  boxes .  143,099 

Potatoes,  barrels .  58,957 

Corn,  bushel . . .  83,900 

Hay,  tons  .  2,607 

Oats,  bushel  .  409,400 

Wheat,  bushel  . .  1,498,010 

Rosin,  barrels  .  12,439 

Spirits  Turp.,  barrels .  1,946 

Tar,  barrels  .  517 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Feeders’  and  P>reeders’  Show. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Week,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
March  13-17. 

International  Flower  Show,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  April  5-12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstcin-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Midi.,  .Tune  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30, 

International  Apple  Shippers*  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2, 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 


220  ACRES,  3,000  Satsuma  orange,  pecan  and  WANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 

other  trees  in  orebard;  some  nursery;  boat  on  gentleman's  farm;  understands  fruit,  vege- 
ifirect  to  Mobile;  1%  miles  to  landing;  healthy  tables,  cattle,  poultry  and  general  farming;  no 
location;  Mobile  and  Delmas  pecans.  50c.  lb.  alcohol,  Swiss,  married;  three  small  children; 
postpaid.  J.  S.  GAYLORD,  Magnolia  Springs,  best  references.  BOX  153,  care  Rural  New- 


MV  All  We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
I  vll  men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
DlCrn  on  farms,  ir  you  need  a  good, 
IlLLV  steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Oursls  a  phtlant.hrop- 
FARM'0  organization  and  wo  make  no 
T  n  II  lTl  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

Hr  I  p  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

■  ™  ■»  ■  ■  17k  _  u  v  r: 


176  Second  Avenue 


N.  Y.  City 


HALL  MAMMOTH 
used  two  seasons, 
$140.  Three  Newtow 
chick  size.  Cost  $3 
and  three  brooders 
390  egg,  sand  tray. 
Four  for  $70.  U. 
Holly,  N.  J. 


Incubator,  good  as  new; 

2,400  eggs,  cost  $200;  price, 
n  Giant  brooders,  new,  1,000 
5.  price  $25  each.  Incubator 
nil  for  $200.  Prairie  State, 
perfect,  condition;  price,  $19. 

E.  MATTHEW'S,  Mount 


finious,  sacks .  42,709 


CLARK’S  Double  Cutaway  Engine  Harrow  Size 
18)  new.  Never  used,  in  perfect  order.  Cost 
over  $100.  Will  sell  for  $75,  F,  O.  B.  ears. 
Reason  for  selling,  too  large  for  my  10  horse 
tractor.  WOOD. NUTT  STOCK  FARM,  Boston 

Corners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  exchange,  first-class  fresh  shell 
oysters  or  sweet  potatoes  for  white  potatoes, 
barrel  for  barrel;  also  can  use  No.  1  apples. 
WM.  LORD,  East  New  Market.  Md. 


MUESER  FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — Due  to  the 
death  of  the  well  known  fruit  grower,  E.  O. 
Mueser,  of  Salt.  Point,  Dutelu-ss  County,  N.  Y.. 
an  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  to  enterprising 
buyers  for  investment  in  n  fruit  farm  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  The  farm  in  i|tiostion  comprises 
125  acres,  of  which  35  arc  orchard  land  In  young 
apple,  peach  and  jiear  trees  in  the  very  prime 
of  condition.  There  are  about  1,000  young  apple 
trees,  the  majority  Just  coming  into  bearing 
including  such  favorite  marketable  varieties  as 
Mein  toshes,  Baldwins,  Greenings.  Wcalthies  and 
Wolf  Rivers;  and  as  many  peaeli  trees.  Car¬ 
mens,  Champions,  Elbertas.  Salways  and 
Stevens,  ail  vigorous  young  trees  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  the  late  owner  devoted  the  most 
careful  iimf  expert  attention.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  spacious,  well  built  house  of  12 
rooms  with  barns,  packing  shed  and  buildings  in 
excellent  repair.  To  those  who  may  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fruit  farm  which  is  in  a  condition  to 
give  quick  mid  generous  returns  ou  the  invest¬ 
ment  made,  an  early  visit  to  the  Mueser  Fruit 
Farm  is  suggested.  The  farm  Is  located  one 
mile  north  of  the  Salt  Point  shinning  station. 
Communications  received  by  M  U.s,  IDA  MUESER. 
Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RENT  FREE  ol'  50  acre  farm,  thirty  miles  from 
Boston  to  responsible  farmer  with  small  fam¬ 
ily  who  can  furnish  own  stock,  tins  all  neces¬ 
sary  tools  and  three  hundred  apple  trees.  Small 
house  with  modern  improvements.  Address  K. 
J,  SQt'IKR,  39  Dakota  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


JOB  SALE — IS  acre  poultry  farm,  5  miles  from 
Concord,  N.  II.:  now  houses,  accommodate  500 
head.  Has  also  berries,  young  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  growing  white  pine,  and  good  water. 
Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  School;  some  furniture  and  farming  tools, 
$2,200.  DENIO,  012  W.  I84tb  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  204  ACHES;  timber  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
W,  A.  LOUD,  tuinimugton,  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
BURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  c-r 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rato  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  ua  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  uaed,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  F.ggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  he  acceptod  for  tills  column. 

ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKEXBL'CK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP— Apply  DONALD  MacKAY. 
Supt.,  Gove  Hill  Farm,  Tlietford  Center,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Nearly  new,  lVs  horse 
power  gasoline  engine,  hog  rubbing  post,  corn 
tester  and  small  power  feed  grinder.  BOX  158, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

FRESH  EGGS  tinting  March,  30c.  per  dozen, 
transportation  prepaid.  Address  BOX  54, 
Eastford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Corn  ou  ear,  barley  in  any  quantities. 

EDWARD  H.  MULLER,  Route  2,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Cyphers  B  Brooders,  one  Mann'S 
band  or  power  green  bone  cutter,  No.  7R- ;  one 
Sharpies  No.  2  Tubular  A  Separator,  all  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  used  but  little;  details  upon  ap¬ 
plication  BOX  1213,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Spalding  deep  tilling  machine,  but 
little  used.  C.  M.  LANE.  Andover,  Vermont. 


Ala.,  R.  1. 

SMALL  FRUITS  or  dairy;  thirty  acres  best 
land,  remarkable  markets,  ,good  roads,  quick 
transportation;  canning  factory  near;  new  house, 
modern  improvements.  MARCUS  M.  BROWNE, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000, 
F.  II.  RIVEXBURGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 

I  ICO  ACRES  ALFALFA  fenced,  one  mile  from 
third  largest  city  in  Nebraska:  $125  per  acre. 
Last  seven  years  same  stand  has  produced  $20,- 
000  hay  at  actual  sale  price  in  stack.  PAOLI 
ORCHARDS  CO.,  Paoli,  Ind. 
— 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  poultry  farm,  Cape 
Pod.  JOHN  L.  IJANDY',  513  Second  National 
Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Ou  pure-bred  Uolstein-Frlesian  dairy 
farm,  an  intelligent,  strong,  neat,  young  man. 
No  smoking  or  booze  .  Will  pay  $80  per  month 
with  board  for  a  year.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50  acres  with  5  room  house,  two 
miles  from  thrifty  town,  cheap.  SILAS  SPAR¬ 
KLIN',  Federal s burg,  Md. 

45  ACRES  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm,  Nantucket, 
•Mass..  2  miles  town.  Excellent  market.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Milk  12  cents  quart.  Price 
$7,500.  Address  CABOT,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 232  acres,  00  acres  Alfalfa,  100 
muck.  40  timber;  excellent  soil,  comfortable 
buildings;  large  railroad  village:  one-lialf  mile. 
$55  per  acre,  BOX  570,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm  For  Sale — 
103  acres,  one  mile  macadam  road,  three 
churches,  higli  school,  Elgin  butter  factory,  base¬ 
ment  barn,  silo,  swinery,  granary,  garage,  large 
hennery,  iueubators,  brooders,  eighteen-room 
bouse,  sugar  orchard,  100  cords  wood,  all  ready 
cut,  team  horses,  twenty-live  cattle,  swine, 
500  lions,  nil  kinds  tools,  100  pear,  plum,  cherry 
and  apple  trees,  mall  arid  telephone  service. 
Write  for  price  nml  particulars.  BOX  107 
McDonough,  X.  Y’.,  Chenango  Co. 

240  ACRE  Delaware  Co.  farm  for  sale.  Owner, 
C.  M.  DAVIS,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — Grape  farm.  20  to  40  acres;  state 
full  particulars.  A.  LIEBERSON,  140  Audu¬ 
bon  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

40  ACRES,  level,  stoneless,  corn,  potato  soil. 

Good  water,  fruit,  barn,  silo:  seven-room 
house;  $2,000.  EMORY  ROBINSON,  Packer, 
Conn 

FOR  SALE — 08  acres,  grow'  any  crops,  good 
dairy  farm,  good  markets,  one  mile  to  a 
towns,  rare  opportunity.  Write.  Owner  on 
farm.  P.  L.  SLIFEK.  R.  R.  2,  Quaker  town.  l’a. 

NO  REASONABLE  offer  refused  for  this  desir¬ 
able  acre  truck  and  dairy  farm;  church, 

school,  store  and  station  at  door,  F.  L.  SHIR- 
NEH,  Gillctt,  Pa. 

AUCTION  SALE,  March  21,  92-.fi  acre  farm,  2 If, 
miles  south  of  Ithaca;  00  per  cent,  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  to  remain  on  mortgage.  FLORA 
AND  GERTRUDE  HUNTINGTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acre  farm  oil  Connecticut  River 
in  Walpole.  N.  If.,  level,  no  stories,  buildings 
nearly  new,  runoing  water  in  house  and  barn. 
For  particulars  write  L.  P.  LEWIS,  North- 
port,  L.  I, 

TO  RENT — Desirable  dairy  farms  in  noosiek 
and  Schaghtieoke,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y, ; 
good  buildings:  near  creamery  and  markets. 
Address  TIDBITS  ESTATE,  Room  20,  Hall 
Bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SAI.E — 83  acre  farm  In  Hunterdon  Co..  N. 

J.;  high,  dry.  level  aud  fine  view;  fine  eleven- 
room  house  and  other  buildings;  farm  all  tilla¬ 
ble,  except  7  acres  woodland,  on  state  road, 
cheap  at  $6,000;  will  take  $5,000;  $1,500  can  re¬ 
main.  Write  owner.  MRS.  M.  TALMAI1GE, 
Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No.  22. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  conveniently  located,  forty 
acres  good  land,  large  barn,  shed  and  carriage 
house;  nine-room  house  and  other  buildings; 
$2,200  to  quick  buyer;  ball’  cash,  OWNER,  Box 
20,  Ghent,  N,  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  Lake  Front  orange  aud  grape¬ 
fruit  grove:  four  rented  houses;  lake  protected 
garden  land  for  sale;  easy  terms  or  exchange 
for  New  England  farm.  INCOME,  Box  1215, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE  or  on  shares,  forty-live  acres; 

three  thousand  fruit  trees;  four  acres  of  as¬ 
paragus:  sir- roomed  cottage;  twenty  miles  from 
New  York  on  the  Erie.  Address  C.  A,  B.,  540 
Munhiittun  Avc.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Y'oung  American  man  and  wife  to 
take  care  of  enlves  and  chickens.  No  one 
but  an  experienced’  person  need  apply.  WHITE 
HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


YOUNG’  AMERICAN,  23,  wants  position  on 
farm  with  small  or  no  dairy,  life  experience, 
no  booze  or  tobacco,  good  home  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  full  particulars  WM.  II.  BROKAW, 
Harlingen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  on  commercial  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Poultry  Farm  hy  graduate  poultryman. 
Address  stating  salary  and  full  particulars, 
KENNETH  M.  JOHNSON,  Village  Ave.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  New  York. 


WANTED— Gardener,  age  about  35  years;  start 
work  April  1st:  state  wages,  references  iu  ap¬ 
plication.  BOX  95,  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN.  age  20,  desires  farm  employment 
within  50  miles  New  York,  preferably  general 
produce  cultivation;  has  some  experience;  wishes 
learn  more;  wages  no  consideration.  BOX  1210, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 

FARM  ER-GARDKNER,  experienced’  American, 
47.  married,  no  children,  desires  position  on 
gentleman’s  place;  references.  BOX  1212,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENERGETIC  Y'OUNG  MAN  or  boy  who  desires 
good  home  with  young,  refined’  couple  on  farm. 
Experience  not  necessary,  but  must  lie  ambitious 
and  willing  to  learn.  BOX  1211,  care  li.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or 
farm  manager,  single;  oan  furnish  host  of 
references.  F,  A.  L. ,  MUlerton.  N.  Y. 


Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGE, U  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  nbility  to  handle  any  farm  propo¬ 
sition  is  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  arohardist  nud  in  all  stock,  crops, 
dairying,  and  the  management  of  a  first-class 
farm  or  estate  in  every  detail.  Am  systematic, 
economical,  strictly  sober;  married.  Address 
BOX  131.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  April  1st  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  farm  or  small  estate  by  American 
married  man,  age  35.  Life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  garden,  cows,  horses,  poultry,  etc. 
This  year  producing  certified  milk:  reference; 
nn  liquor  or  tobacco;  chauffeur  license.  BOX 
200,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  working  farm  man¬ 
ager,  American,  age  45,  small  family.  Twenty 
years’  practical  experience  in  farming,  dairying, 
cattle,  horses,  poultry,  swino,  gas  engines,  etc. 
Open  for  engagement  on  or  before  April  1st. 
Please  state  full  particulars  and  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  ELM  FARM,  Brandon.  Vt.,  Route  1. 


PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULTRYMAN.  twenty- 
live  years’  experience,  desires  position  to  build 
and  manage  plant.  Salary  expected’.  Married. 
No  children.  Excellent  references.  Address 
BOX  194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  unmarried  man  for  poultry 
farm:  desire  interested  nnd  willing  worker: 
possibility  of  partnership.  BOX  201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  in  first  class  herd; 

thoroughly  understands  the  business;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  registered  cattle.  Two  years 
scientific  training;  good  buttermaker;  no'  bad 
habits:  single  American.  BOX  1207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position.  Five  yearn’  ex¬ 
perience  with  Holsteins;  four  years’  reference 
one  jiho-c;  single  American,  age  25;  no  booze. 
BOX  12<K5,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Position  os  farmer  or  working  fore¬ 
man.  married,  competent;  best  references.  H. 
BARNES.  LumberviUe,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  head  gardener,  expe¬ 
rienced  greenhouse  and  ponltryman;  inarriecT, 
no  children.  BOX  205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  a  single 
man,  American,  32  years  old.  Eight  years’ 
experience  handling  cattle;  understands  A.  R. 
O.  work,  Babcock  testing.  Separating,  and  an 
expert  calf  raiser;  host  reference  furnished  on 
request.  Address  HERDSMAN,  Box  204,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  gardener  who  un¬ 
derstands  growing  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
flowers,  care  of  lawu  nnd  greenhouse.;  single 
man  preferred.  Give  references,  experience  and 
wages  required.  ROX  1203,  care  It.  N.-Y'. 


WANTED — March  or  April  1st,  American  far¬ 
mer;  married;  no  children;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  practical,  reliable;  to  work  farm  located 
in  hill  country  four  miles  from  Greenfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Wife  must  be  a  good  cook  and 
housekeeper.  SUNSET  FARM,  Shelburne,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  desires  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm.  A.  1  reference.  ROX  202. 
care  S.  N.-Y. 


POST  HON  WANTED  by  experienced’  herdsman 
and  dairyman,  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
of  an  up-to-date  dairy,  DAIRYMAN,  Box  209. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman's  estate  by 
all  around  farm  band;  best  references;  single* 
strictly  sober,  BOX  208,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  as  farm  hands  and  team- 
siers.  Apply  by  letter.  R.  SCOBEY',  Jericho, 
Long  Island. 


WANTED — A  good,  sober,  industrious  young 
man  who  Mould  like  to  learn  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness;  one  who  can  work  for  his  hoard  ami  the 
ni  format  ton  received:  excellent  opportunity. 

WHITE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or 
manager  on  gentleman’s  place,  by  hustling 
Hollander,  small  family,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  diversified  farming,  gardening  and  fruit 
growing;  best  references.  BOX  1214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Temperate,  industrious  young  man 
on  dairy  farm;  good  milker:  must  be  neat:  no 
liquor.  Address  TARLETON  FARM,  Ptatts- 
burg.  X.  Y. 


Y'OUNG  MAN,  honest,  wide  awake,  strong; 

Wishes  position  on  poultry  farm,  where  hard 
and  conscientious  work  is  appreciated;  beginner* 

Brooklyn^' N\T*'c.  TOl>BR*  71  Mauj<ir  St'- 

II  AN  i  ED  A  man  who  understand^,  general 
farming  and  has  some  knowledge  of  fruits. 
Man  with  good  references  only  considered 
CHARLES  W.  STRANAHAN,  Hillcrest  Ehm, 
Colerain,  Mass.  ’ 


!\  AN  n--D— - Ou  <ir  before  May  1st,  intelligent, 
married  farmer,  preferably  without  children. 
Must  be  clean,  dYy-haml  milker  (12  cows)  ami 
know  how  to  do  general  farm  work  with  oxen 
No  liquor,  preferably  no  tobncco.  Wages.  $40; 
rent,  milk,  garden,  fuel.  Permanent  position 
and  advancement  to  wan  who  makes  good.  Farm 
V.1  v  , ^  Go.,  Conn.  References  required, 
mix  1218.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches,  de¬ 
sires  position;  reliable  references.  BOX  1217 
care  U.  N.-Y, 


"  -IN  I’ED — Gardener- Parmer,  single,  team  and 
other  work;  no  dairy;  permanent;  state  wages 
arid  experience,  c.  M.  COLVILLE,  Barry ville. 


t  AAIKKICAN  WANTS  position  as  foreman  oil 
gentleman's  place;  understands  nil  kinds  farm¬ 
ing  much,  nery;  stock;  A  1  butter  maker,  e.  B 
CARR,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 

"  AN  I  ED  -Man  and  wife  for  small  farm  near 
New  York,  principal  business  poultry;  wife 
to  do  housework;  not  more  than  two  children 

DAVI6:UCo„gers,0N.rY,infaUt  agl-*  BUITT0N 

WANTED— Position  managing  farm  by  April 
1st;  experienced  with  crops,  cattle  and  pigs- 
short  course  graduate  ol’  Rutgers;  married;  best 
reference.  ROX  1216,  care  R.  N  Y 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Auk  for  catalogue  “is  "  and  slate 
uutnbtr  oj  trer a  you  r«. 


GRIMM 


COVERS,  TAN  IQS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
M  AKERS,  ORDER  NO\\\  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


•  POOL  FAT  i$  THE  SECRETIONS  EiTqACf- 
FROM  5<IN  ANO  WOOL  OF  THE  SWEEP 
CSNO  GOES  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  BE- 
TCltlTIONS-OF  THE  SKIN  OF  MAN  OR 

.beast,  wool  fat  is  verv  penetrating 
5bnd  acts  ar  the  vehicle  to  o-arhv 
LUTHER  medicinal  PROPERTIES  TO  TH*. 
;i*FFLicTto  parts. 


The  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment 

is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep  and  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  penetrate  the  shell  of  a  horse’s  hoof— take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new 
hoof.  Corona  Wool  Fat  does  not  burn,  blister  or  cause  suffering.  It  is  a 
cooling,  healing,  penetrating  ointment,  quick  in  action,  heals  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Read  these  letters— we  have  thousands  more  like  them: 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the  Gentlemen: — I  like  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I 

best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  hard  and  think  it  is  fine  to  heal  sores  and  cuts,  and 


IT  WILL  CURE 

Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Mud  Fever, 
Split  Hoofs,  Corns,  Grease  Heel, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Cuts,  Barb 
Wire  Wounds.  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
Ulcer,  etc. 

3ur  Guarantee  it  on  the  Lid  oi  Every  Can. 

I  have  sent  out  a  million  cans  the 
past  eight  months,  and  now  have  more 
than  that  number  of  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers.  You  need  it;  I  have  it  for  you, 
and  you  can  try  it  out  on  the  "before 
you  pay"  plan.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  a  fair, 
square  trial  on  its  merits.  C.  C.  Phillips. 


Called  Shoulder 


1000  000  Farm®rs,  Stockmen  and  Blacksmiths  are  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Don’t  experi* 

jvUUyUVU  ment — make  sure  of  a  quick  cure  by  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  or  healing  ointment  that  will  do  the  work  as  well.  C.  G.  PHILLIPS. 


20  Day’s  Free  Trial  COUPON 

CORONA  MFG.  C0.f  57  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  tho  trial  can  of  your  Corona  Wool 
Fat.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  use  this  for  a)  days  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  directions,  and  if  1  am  satisfied  with  the  results  I  will 
send  you  00  cents  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  does  not  d»  as  you  claim  I 
will  owe  you  nothing. 

Mention  ailment  you 
Intend,  to  use  it  on 


e. 

Addres 


A  Bad  Case  ol  Scratches 


Heals  Inflamsd  Cows  Udders 


Proof! 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  the  Corona 
Wool  Fat  all  right  and  have  tried 
it  and  it  works  just  as  you  recom¬ 
mend  and  even  better.  My  horse 
was  sore  in  the  front  feet  and  she 
could  hardly  get  out  of  the  barn, 
and  in  two  weeks  time  she  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  site  was  as 
limber  as  ever,  and  our  blacksmith 
stated  that  he  never  saw  anything 
as  good  as  Corona  Woo!  Fat. 

Sincerely,  T.  J.  Tishell, 

North  Rush,  N.  Y. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— Having  been  in  the  dairy 
business  all  ray  life  and  as  all  dairymen 
will  agree  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
their  horses  going  Bound.  I  with  tho 
help  of  the  shoeing  smith  were  kept  at 
our  witsend  until  afi.  r  l  of  mine  told 
me  of  Corona.  It  cot  lalnJy  docs  tho 
work..  Every  horso  i»  ge.itg  Bound  and 
when  it  cornea  to  sore  teats  on  cows  you 
have  certainly  no’.v.  >1  the  problem.  In 
fact,  my  stable  ami  ixtrn  Imvs  all  swear 
by  Corona  nrnl  tho  best  pin  of  it  is,  it 
is  just  as  good  tar  a  man  as  for  a  horse 
or  cow.  Wishing  yon  the  success  that 
is  due  you,  I  remain.  Yours  very  truly. 

Robt.  T.  Arrriil,  Prop. 
Oakwood  Dairy  Farms,  Davenport,  la. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs :  —  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Corona  Wool  Fat, 
and  am  enclosing  you  remittance 
for  more  of  this  wonderful  product. 
It  is  great  stuff.  Yours  truly, 
Louis  J.  Dumont, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Wolverine,  Mich. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen :  — Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  just  the  stuff  for  my  bank  mules 
feet  as  it  keeps  the  bank  water 
from  cracking  their  feet  and  get¬ 
ting  sore.  Enclosed  find  remit¬ 
tance  for  $3  for  which  send  me 
a  ten  pound  pail.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Williams, 

New  Sharon,  Iowa.  . 


CORONA  WOOL  FAT 


Corona  Koals  Barb  Wiro 
Cuts  Smoothly 


contracted  teet  or  norses.  1  nave  used  about 
all  kinds. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Jamison, 

Bridgewater,  Maine. 


can  truly  recommend  it  to  any  one  needing 
a  good  healing  salve. 

Yours  truly, 

Dewitt  Conrad, 

23  State  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Grease  Heal  Before  and 
After  Using 
Corona  Wool  Fat 


Send  No  Money— Simply  Mail  Coupon 

m 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat,  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  When  you  receive  the  Corona  Wool  Fat— try  it — watch  results— 
then  if  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c— if  not  satisfied,  just  write  and  tell  me  so  and  I’ll 
charge  you  nothing.  Write  for  the  big  trial  can  now.  Remember,  I  send  it  postpaid. 
You  risk  nothing  in  testing  it.  Will  keep  your  horses  in  working  condition  and 
put  them  in  selling  condition.  I  take  all  the  risk — send  today. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co., 


C.  G.  Phillips, 
Manager 


57  Corona  Blk.,  Kenton,  0. 


For  Collar  Boils  and 
Sore  Shoulders 


SIMPLY  mail  me  the  coupon  below 

and  I’ll  send  you  this  big  can  of  ^ 
Corona  Wool  Fat — the  greatest  prep¬ 
aration  ever  put  on  the  market  for  Cracked  and 
Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Grease 
Heel,  Thrush,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.  I  want  to  prove  to 
you  before  you  pay  me  a  single  cent,  that  here 
can’t  afford  to  be  without.  I  want  to  send 


preparation  you 


you,  postpaid,  this  big  can  on 


20  Days’  Free  Trial 

I  want  to  show  you  that  you  can  keep  your  horse’s  hoofs  in  the  finest  condition 
— take  out  all  foot  soreness,  cure  all  flesh  wounds,  etc.  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  want  you  to  tiy  this  wonderful  healing  ointment  at  my  risk — not  yours. 
Try  it  on  any  case  you  have— apply  part  or  all  of  it.  At  the  end  of  .°0  days 
if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c  for  the  big  trial  can.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  tell  me  so  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny. 


Cracked  Hoofs 
Before  and  After 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 
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Looking  Ahead  To  Blossom  Time 
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HUDSON  TERHINU 
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250.000  R«rr«!s  of  ALPHA  o*cd 
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U.S  NAVAL  ACADEMY  ARMORY 


If  You  Build  With 
Good  Concrete 


“Because  of  its  moderate  cost,  its  durability,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  handled/'  says  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“concrete  has  become  one  of  the  leading  building  materials  of  the  day. 

“The  sand  and  gravel  used  in  making  concrete  must  be  clean.  The 
scientific  tests  of  cement  are  too  complicated  and  expensive  for  the 
small  consumer.  Many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  are  on  the  market 
from  which  the  farmer  should  select  some  well-known  make, 
guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications  for 
cement  of  the  United  States  Government.” 

You  can  make  sure  of  the  highest  quality  in  your  concrete  work  by 
following  the  Governments  advice  as  to  sand  and  gravel  and  using 


The  Hourly 


Guaranteed 

PORTLAND 


Help  in  figuring  the  quantity  of  cement  you 
will  need  for  your  improvements  will  be 
given  gladly  by  your  local  ALPHA  dealer. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  garage, 
barn,  poultry  house,  green-house,  corn  crib, 
small  dam,  dairy  house,  or  porch  floors  and 
steps,  he  will  secure  valuable  free  plans  for 
you.  He  will  also  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
80-page  book,  "ALPHA  Cement — How 
to  Use  It,”  which  tells  how  to  make  the 
improvements  illustrated  on  this  page  and 
dozens  of  others.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community,  write 
us,  mentioning  what  you  are  planning  to 
make  or  build.  Address  Dept.  R. 

is  tested  hourly  arid  guar¬ 
anteed,  it  costs  no  more  than  any  other  standard  cement. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices :  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Savannah 


every  bag  of  which  is  warranted  to  more 
than  meet  the  U.  S.  Government  require¬ 
ments  and  every  other  recognized  test. 

The  scientific  tests  that  insure  the  high 
binding-power  of  ALPHA  Cement  are 
made  every  hour,  day  and  night,  by  experi¬ 
enced  chemists.  They  insure  accurate 
proportioning  of  the  raw  materials,  thorough 
burning  and  uniformly  fine  grinding.  Every 
pound  of  cement  leaving  an  ALPHA  plant 
must  be  pure  and  of  full  strength  to  be 
worthy  of  bearing  the  pioneer  brand  that 
for  25  years  has  stood  among  engineers 
and  architects  as  representing  the  high- 
water  mark  of  quality. 

Although  ALPHA  Cement 
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Farm  Renter  or  Farm  Owner 

Back-to-the-Landers  as  Dairymen 

OSSTBILlTlES  of  SUCCESS.— I  have  read 
Mr.  Morse’s  article  on  page  1477  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise 
any  of  his  figures,  etc.,  as  without  doubt  they  are 
true  in  his  section.  I  believe  there  is  another  side 
to  this  question.  If  that  article  had  for  its  object 
the  attempt  to  stop  a  city  man  from  losing  his 
money  in  a  farm  I  would  say,  “Amen”  and  keep 
still.  I  don  t  think  any  man  without  experience 
could  hope  to  succeed  on  a  150-acre  dairy  farm. 
Dairying  is  not  simply  an  occupation,  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness,  a  profession,  and  some  have  it  down  almost 
to  a  sciehCe.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  only  way 
I,.  A.  (}.  could  hope  to  succeed  would  he  to  buy  a 
farm,  stock  and  tools  altogether,  and  hire  a  good, 


fact  two  own  autos,  good  ones  too,  and  could  get 
Help  if  they  tried.  Some  have  one  excuse  and  others 
another  for  not  buying  a  farm,  but  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  is  the  fear  to  make  the  plunge. 

A  CASE  IX  POINT.- — About  live  years  ago  I  was 
talking  with  a  friend  and  lie  said,  “You  know,  I 
have  worked  farms  on  shares  ever  since  we  were 
married.  I  have  paid  the  other  fellow  money 
enough  to  have  paid  interest  and  principal  on  the 
best  farm  in  this  county.  Now  f  have  a  man  ready 
to  back  me  and  I  am  going  to  buy  the  farm.”  He 
bought  the  farm;  when  April  1st  came  he  moved  on 
it.  Before  they  had  hardly  time  to  turn  around  in 
their  new  home,  the  father  was  taken  sick;  after  a 
few  weeks’  illness,  died  leaving  a  $9*500  mortgage 
besides  sickness  and  burial  expenses.  Now  wasn't 
this  proposition  a  hard  one  for  the  widow  and  three 
hoys,  the  oldest  barely  19  years  of  age,  to  he  up 


a  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  the  mortgage,  and  as 
he  expressed  if  "do  it.  easy.”  At  this  rate,  when  is 
tiie  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  going  to  get  the 
farm?  There  was  a  large  orchard  on  the  farm 
and  a  poultry  plant  large  enough  to  accommodate 
several  thousand  hens;  they  expected  to  make 
quite  a  little  money  from  these  two  lines,  r  do 
not  know  how  much  they  have  made  from  the 
orchard,  hut  the  fact  that  they  have  been  selling 
hens  and  pullets  and  buying  more  cows,  shows  plain¬ 
ly  where  they  believe  the  more  money  is  to  be  made. 
Lest  any  "liack-to-tliodamlcr”  should  think  ho  can 
do  as  well  let  me  add.  that  two  different  members 
of  that  class  had  tried  their  luck  on  the  same  farm 
and  both  failed.  They  sank  quite  a  little  money  to 
pay  for  the  experience  they  gained. 

UBEELEY’S  ADVICE. — Half  a  century  or  more 
ago  Horace  Greeley  gave  this  advice:  “Go  West, 


practical  farmer  to  run  it  for  him  until  he  learned 
how.  But  if  said  practical  farmer  was  any  good 
he  would  be  running  a  farm  for  himself.  If  he 
bought  a  farm,  then  went  out  to  buy  the  stock.  I 
pity  him.  I  think  I  know  what  a  good  cow  looks 
like,  and  as  I  often  get  stuck,  what  wouldn't  they 
do  to  him  when  lie  started  out  to  buy  cows?  He 
wouhln  I  get  many  S,0()()-pound  ones  unless  some  one 
made  a  mistake. 

RENTERS  OR  OWNERS. —  1  can  step  out  doors 
and  count  six  farmers  who  are  renting  or  working 
farms  on  shares.  They  are  good  neighbors  and  good 
farmers;  all  they  lack  in  my  judgment  of  being 
model  members  of  the  community,  is  I  he  fact  that 
they  do  not  own  their  farms.  You  certainly  can’t 
expect  a  man  to  take  the  interest  in  and  keep 
things  up  as  well  on  some  one’s  else  farm  as  if  he 
owned  it  himself.  They  all  have  some  money,  in 


Milking  Time  on  the  Farm.  Fig.  154 

against?  Some  of  their  neighbors  made  all  kinds 
of  gloomy  prophecies  as  to  wlmt  would  happen  to 
them.  The  man  who  held  the  mortgage  would  get 
the  farm,  they  would  lose  everything,  etc.  I  have 
known  those  hoys  since  they  wore  short  dresses ; 
also  knew  that  they  had  begun  to  drive  horses 
about  ns  soon  as  they  could  walk,  and  as  soon  as 
they  Could  sit  oil  a  one-legged  stool  they  began  to 
try  to  milk  and  care  for  cows.  I  don’t  know  that 
T  was  ever  more  anxious  in  my  life  to  have  any¬ 
one  succeed  than  I  was  to  see  those  boys  win  out. 

RESi  El’S  OBTAINED. — Only  last  week  I  saw 
Hie  oldest  boy  and  obtained  the  following  facts: 
On  tills  474-acre  farm  they  are  keeping  42  head  of 
cattle  Winter  and  Summer,  besides  live  or  six 
horses.  They  have  bought  a  milking  machine,  silo 
tilling  rig  and  other  farm  machinery.  In  addition  to 
tiiis  they  have  been  able  to  pay  the  interest  and 


young  man.  and  grow  up  with  the  country.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  he  was  alive  to-day  and  understood  the 
conditions,  he  would  advise  a  young  man  to  buy  a 
farm  here  in  the  East..  I  would  like  to  add  to  this 
by  saying:  “If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  farm  buy  a 
good  one,  for  if  you  can’t  pay  for  a  good  one,  how 
can  you  expect  to  pay  for  a  poor  farm?” 

SIZE  OF  FARM  DESIRABLE.— Let  us  consider 
for  a  few  moments  the  size  of  the  farm  to  lie  pur¬ 
chased.  location,  buildings,  etc.  I  have  askecl  sev¬ 
eral  good  farmers,  who  were  familiar  with  the 
possibilities  of  Alfalfa,  silage  and  soiling  crops 
the  question:  “How  many  acres  of  good  land  are 
necessary  to  raise  the  coarse  fodder  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  grains  needed  to  keep  15  cows 
and  a  team?  the  answers  varied  all  the  way  from 
50  to  75  acres.  One  man  made  this  remark:  “Keep¬ 
ing  15  cows  and  a  team  on  150  acres  is  not  business, 
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it's  not  farming.  They  would  accomplish  more  if  the 
same  amount  of  labor  was  put  on  half  the  number 
of  acres.” 

THE  WIFE'S  HELP. — In  many  cases  where  the 
number  of  cows  milked  ranges  from  Id  to  1G  and 
there  are  no  boys  in  the  family  old  enough  and  no 
little  tots  to  prevent,  the  good  wife  prefers  to  go 
and  help  milk  rather  than  cook,  wash  and  care 
for  the  room  of  a  hired  man.  This  is  the  case  on 
the  farm  1  am  going  to  describe.  It  consists  of  about 
SO  acres,  nearly  15  of  which  is  a  steep,  rocky  wood 
lot,  where  the  principal  thing  the  cows  get  is  exer¬ 
cise.  On  this  farm  are  kept  a  team  and  19  head  of 
cattle.  They  expect  to  milk  15  next  Summer.  No 
hired  man  is  kept.  The  owner  is  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  going  wages  for  the  sake  of 
getting  help  by  the  day  when  he  needs  it  in  ice 
cutting,  harvest,  silo  filling,  etc.  Now  some  may 
stick  up  their  nose  at  the  idea  of  a  woman  having 
to  go  into  a  cow  stable.  But  let  me  tell  you  there 
are  stables  and  stables.  I  have  seen  some  that  a 
decent  dog  would  not  care  to  stay  in.  Let  me 
describe  this  one.  Tt  is  well  lighted,  the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  lathed  and  plastered  and  as  white  as 
whitewash  can  make  them.  Floor  is  of  concrete  and 
swept  as  clean  as  many  house  floors.  There  is 
plenty  of  bedding  under  the  cows  and  litter  in  the 
drop.  The  manure  is  removed  every  time  the  man 
comes  in  the  si  able*  if  it  is  40  times  a  day.  The 
cows  are  carefully  cleaned  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  the  cows’  tails  are  washed  and  brushed  out. 
In  such  a  stable  a  woman  does  not  look  out  of 
place  to  me.  This  man  draws  his  milk  three  miles 
to  the  station,  and  while  you  may  find  one  load  of 
manure  around  his  buildings  you  won’t  find  two. 

ENERGY  AND  INDUSTRY, — Should  the  roads 
get  blocked,  he  is  the  first  man  out  with  a  shovel. 
There  is  nothing  “easy”  about  this,  but  they  have 
proved  that  a  young  couple  with  a  little  money, 
good  reputation  and  lots  of  ambition  can  take  a 
run-down  farm,  pay  for  it.  fix  up  almost  a  model 
set  of  buildings,  and  make  the  farm  better  every 
year.  I  do  not  advise  everyone  to  go  into  dairying, 
as  some  are  not  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work.  If 
a  man  does  not  like  cows  he  would  better  take  up 
some  other  kind  of  work.  However,  if  you  do  enjoy 
taking  care  of  stock  and  are  looking  for  a  farm, 
there  are  a  few  things  to  consider.  Try  to  locate 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  station  where  a 
premium  is  paid  for  good  milk. 

VALUE  OF  SCORE  CARD. — When  you  go  to 
look  at  a  farm,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would 
be  to  call  for  their  last  barn  score  card.  If  it  scored 
high  enough  to  get  in  the  grade  A  class,  well  and 
good;  if  if  did  not,  then  do  a  little  figuring  to  see 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  in  that  class.  I 
would  consider  this  point  even  if  there  was  no 
grade  A  plant  near,  as  I  believe  the  future  will 
see  more  and  more  of  them  operated.  Taking  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Morse  of  8,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  as  a  basis,  the  premium  of  10  cents  per  cwt. 
barn  score  and  15  cents  pet  cwt.  bacteria  count 
would  amount  to  820  per  cow  or  $”00  for  a  15-cow 
dairy.  Add  to  this  premium  given  for  cooling  the 
milk  down  to  50  degrees  F.  of  five  cents  per  cwt. 
in  May  and  .Tune,  and  20  cents  in  July.  August  and 
September.  If  a  Summer  dairy  is  kept  this  would 
go  a  good  way  towards  paying  for  that  auto. 

FEEDING  FOR  PROFIT.— By  all  means  try  to 
find  out  if  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  the  farm,  or  if 
Sweet  clover  grows  well  along  the  roads  and  fences. 
If  Alfalfa  is  or  can  be  grown.  I  would  be  willing 
to  pay  quite  a  little  more  money  for  said  farm. 
When  I  came  to  that  part  in  Mr,  Morse’s  article 
where  he  wrote  about  eight  pounds  of  grain  on  an 
average  would  do  for  a  cow.  I  thought  about 
how  I  had  once  made  a  similar  remark  and  the 
answer  I  received.  We  had  a  boy  living  with  us  at 
the  time,  and  he  had  a  flock  of  35  nice  Orpington 
pullets.  The  profits  were  to  be  for  his  own  use. 
He  was  asking  me  how  much  wheat,  corn  and 
other  grains  he  should  buy.  and  how  much  dry 
mash  he  would  need.  I  told  him  I  thpright  about 
so  much  would  "do.”  The  amount  seemed  rather 
small  to  him  and  after  studying  on  it  awhile  lie 
began:  “It  looks  to  me  like  this.  I  shall  have  to 
feed  these  hens  some  anyway,  or  they  will  die. 
Then  if  I  feed  some  more  I  may  get  pay  for  the 
feed,  and  if  I  feed  them  all  they  will  eat  without 
wasting  any  I  may  he  able  to  make  them  pay  for 
the  feed  and  give  me  a  little  spending  money  be¬ 
sides.”  This  remark  proved  that  somehow  that 
twelve-year-old  boy  had  grasped  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  underlie  the  feeding  of 
animals,  I  care  not  whether  it  is  hens  or  cows. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  never 
grasped  this  idea  or  at  least  have  never  put  it  into 
practice. 

VALUE  OF  OWNERSHIP. — There  are  many  rea- 
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sons  why  it  is  better  to  own  a  farm  than  to  rent 
one.  I  have  only  time  to  mention  a  few.  Take  the 
matter  of  setting  out  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  etc., 
that  you  would  do  as  owner,  but  never  as  tenant. 
The  painting  and  fixing  up  you  could  do  at  odd 
times.  Also  the  moving  every  few  years:  I  would 
not  pick  up  and  move  five  miles  or  more  as  some 
do.  for  a  hundred  dollars.  It  easily  costs  that 
much  or  more  if  you  count  the  time  and  labor 
lost,  the  wear  and  tear  on  goods  and  horses  over 
the  roads,  rough  as  they  usually  are  at  moving 
time.  Now,  young  man,  if  yon  are  not  already 
the  owner  of  a  farm,  do  not  be  content  to  run  a 
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farm  for  some  one  else,  but  take  stock  of  your 
own  resources  and  resolve  to  get  in  line  for  a  farm 
of  your  own  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  If  you 
are  the  right  sort  of  a  man  your  chance  may  come 
sooner  than  you  expect.  J.  c,  gordox. 


Does  Live  Stock  Maintain  Fertility 

ACCEPTED  OPINIONS. — The  question  of  green 
manuring  as  compared  with  the  use  of  stock 
manure  has  been  confronting  me  from  a  number 
of  directions  in  the  last  few  months  in  a  way  that 
has  led  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 
The  last  items  are  the  exchange  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
between  Mr.  Lee.  on  page  1509  of  December  25  is¬ 


Interior  of  Improved  Henhouse.  Fig.  156 

sue.  and  Mr,  Weeks  on  page  147  of  this  year’s  vol¬ 
ume.  together  with  an  article  in  another  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  on  the  subject  of  live  stock  versus  the 
sale  of  crops,  that  is  also  before  me  at  this  moment. 
It  has  been  the  accepted  opinion  that  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  is  the  way  to  improve  the  soil  and  that  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  more  is  it  advisable  to  feed 
stock  and  return  the  manure,  since,  behold,  the  ani¬ 
mal  returns  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments — nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  in  the 
feed,  and  further,  the  purchased  concentrates  in¬ 
crease  the  advantage  of  the  system.  The  usual 
discussions  of  these  matters  are  more  glib  than  de¬ 
finite  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  backed 
by  recent  investigations  in  soil  fertility  indicate  that 
probably  a  serious  oversight  has  occurred  in  con¬ 


sidering  the  effect  of  the  animal  upon  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed. 

HUMUS  NEEDED.— It  is  well  known  that  the 
presence  in  the  soil  of  a  fair  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  humus  is  desirable,  and  that  chem¬ 
icals  cannot  take  the  place  of  some  means  to  main¬ 
tain  that  constituent.  In  other  words,  partially  de¬ 
cayed  organic  matter,  commonly  designated  as  hu¬ 
mus,  has  a  specific  value  that  other  materials  even 
though  they  be  available  plant  food  cannot  take. 
This  being  true,  the  effect  of  an  animal  upon  the 
organic  matter  in  her  feed,  as  well  as  the  final  re¬ 
turn  of  the  plant  food  elements  requires  attention. 
The  usual  statements  imply,  perhaps,  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  two  classes  of  constituents  are  similar, 
and  further,  the  bulk  of  the  manure  as  compared 
to  the  feed  consumed  lias  encouraged  the  deception. 
Instead,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  of  the  animal  on 
the  organic  matter  in  her  feed  is  very  different 
from  her  effect  on  the  plant  food  elements,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  a  much  heavier  total  loss  both  in  the  animal 
and  in  the  subsequent  handling. 

HEAT  ENERGY.— Dr.  Armsby’s  tables  of  the 
heat  energy  in  the  different  feeds  and  in  the  solid 
feces  returned,  show  a  total  destruction  amounting 
to  from  55  to  60  per  cent,  in  hay  to  as  much  as  85 
or  90  per  cent,  in  the  concentrated  grains  such  as 
cornmeal  and  hominy  chop.  In  other  words,  the 
regain  is  only  40  to  as  low  as  10  per  cent.  This 
is  not  surprising  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  the  fuel  of  the  animal  from  which 
she  derives  heat  and  power  of  motion  and  she  also 
puts  it  into  her  product — meat  or  milk  or  wool. 
Onee  digested  it  is  lost,  and  even  the  undigested 
part  suffers  loss  by  decay  in  the  digestive  tract 
that  Dr.  Arrnsby  shows  may  amount  to  more  than 
10  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  gaseous  products.  Stated 
in  another  way  the  figures  for  the  digestibility  of  a 
feed  as  given  by  Henry  or  other  writers  may  be 
taken  as  total  loss  and  usually  several  per  cent, 
may  be  added  to  that  loss.  Most  farmers  purchase 
feed  and  this  might  be  considered  to  offset  tlie  de¬ 
struction  by  the  animal. 

LOSS  IN  ROTATION.— Using  a  ration  generally 
available  and  commonly  used  consisting  of  40 
pounds  silage,  10  pounds  mixed  hay  and  10  pounds 
Cornell  mixed  grain,  assuming  the  grain  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  the  result  is  as  follows:  Regain  of  organic 
matter  is  .”,2.5  per  cent.  Net  loss  in  spite  of  pur¬ 
chased  feed  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter 
produced  at  home.  In  the  case  of  the  nitrogen, 
there  is  a  gain  at  the  stable  of  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus  of  15  per  cent,  and  of  potassium  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent.  But  the  further  loss  in  handling 
the  material  must  he  taken  into  account.  Here 
again  Hie  loss  falls  heaviest  on  the  two  most  valu¬ 
able  constituents — the  organic  matter  and  the  ni¬ 
trogen.  On  the  average  the  net  result  would  be  a 
loss  of  organic  matter  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  or 
move,  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  or  more 
and  of  tlie  phosphorus  and  potassium  ranging  from 
20  to  50  per  cent. 

AN  OHIO  EXPERIMENT. — As  proof  stands  a 
very  careful  experiment  at  the  Ohio  Station  in 
which  48  steers  were  fed  in  two  lots  on  a  concrete 
and  a  clay  floor  respectively  for  six  months.  The 
manure  was  amended  with  floats  and  bedding  was 
used.  All  feed  and  the  manure  was  carefully 
weighed  and  analyzed.  The  loss  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  amounted  to  88  and  90  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  loss  under  (lie  best  conditions  of  handling  was 
— nitrogen  28  per  cent.,  phosphorus  54  per  cent., 
potassium  16  per  cent.  The  point  is  that  if  the  lack 
of  organic  matter  is  the  limiting  factor  in  crop 
yields,  one  cannot  afford  to  burn  it  up  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  but  would  better  turn  it  under  directly.  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  fact  indicates  that  the  poorer  tlie  soil  in 
humus  the  less  advisable  is  animal  husbandry  if 
the  direct  sale  of  the  crop  is  practicable.  It  means 
that  an  occasional  crop  may  well  be  plowed  under 
as  Mr.  Lee  did.  and  also  as  Mr.  Weeks  suggests,  it 
may  be  worth  considering  whether  the  system  can 
be  changed  to  sandwich  a  green  manure  crop  into 
the  rotation. 

VALUE  OF  GREEN  MANURE.— It  suggests  an¬ 
other  fact,  namely,  that  if  lack  of  a  mineral  plant 
food  element  is  limiting  the  yield  of  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop,  especially  a  legume,  the  most  profitable 
place  to  put  this  fertilizer  is  not  on  the  money  crop 
but  on  the  green  manure  crop,  and  draw  double 
money,  since  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance 
of  plants  comes,  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  air  and  from  water,  and  tlie  mineral 
elements  and  nitrogen  are  the  keystones  which  sun¬ 
shine  uses  to  tie  them  together.  The  stock  farmer 
as  well  as  the  crop  farmer  needs  to  give  attention 
to  tlie  conservation  of  humus  making  and  producing 
substances  on  tlie  farm.  E.  o.  pippin. 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 
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shutter  in  the  reverse  position.  The  size  of  this  one 
happens  to  he  4x5  feet. 

fig.  gives  an  interior  view  of  tliis  house;  sev¬ 
eral  hens  are  sitting  on  the  low  partition  in  front 
of  the  <1  popping  boardless  perch.  The  bran  hag  ven¬ 
tilator  is  in  the  left  background.  This  picture  was 
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40  lived,  hut  only  24  made  heads,  which  yielded  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  In  the  Wisconsin  Hollander  No. 
8  field,  out  of  every  100  plants  set.  100  lived,  and 
OS  made  heads  which  yielded  more  than  isy2  tons 
to  the  acre.  l.  r.  .joxes. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 


Improvements  in  Henhouse  Construction 

Advantages  of  Improved  Shutter 


HERE  is  otir  mite  toward  solving  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  problem.  The  dropping  hoards  are  dis¬ 
carded.  A  wooden  partition  about  two  feet  high 
separates  the  night  droppings  from  the  scratching 
litter.  Every  second  or  third  day  several  shovelfuls 
of  the  finest  material  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
scratching  litter  are  spread  over  the  droppings  un- 
ler  the  perches.  This  procedure  not  only  keeps  the 
scratching  litter  decently  clean,  hut  also  makes  a 
rich  compost  in  which  the  droppings  are  partially 
dried,  prevented  from  caking  and  rendered  nearly 
odorless.  Two  or  three  times  a  month,  whenever 
the  work  slackens,  as  on  a  rainy  day,  a  laborer 
sacks  the  manure  and  it  is  carted  to  the  field  or 
orchard.  According  to  our  records  this  method  re¬ 
duces  both  construction  and  operating  costs  50%. 
Fig.  15G  shows  the  construction  of  the  dropping 
beardless  perch. 

Another  innovation  in  henhouse  construction  that 
has  given  us  even  more  satisfaction  than  the  drop¬ 
ping  hoardless  perch  is  the  tiltable,  wooden  shutter. 
Fig.  457.  15, s.  and  U>0  show  it.  in  the  three  positions. 
It  is  simply  a  wooden  shutter  hung  on  a  horizontal 
axle.  The  shutter  is  held  at  the  desired  tilt  by  a 
two-foot  iron  bar  in  which  are  perforations.  These 
holes  are  made  to  tit  a  headless  (iO-penny  nail  driven 
in  the  studding.  Above  the  axle  the  window  open¬ 
ing  is  wired  on  the  outside  of  the  shutter;  below  on 
the  inside. 

There  are  two  minor  disadvantages  to  this  shut¬ 
ter:  1.  It  is  more  difficult  to  screen  the  shutter  win¬ 
dow  with  wire,  especially  if  it.  is  necessary  to  do  a 
rat  or  weasel-proof  job.  2.  It  carries  the  rain  waters 
inside  the  henhouse  when  tilted  to  a  reverse  posi¬ 
tion  unless  a  special  contrivance  is  _ 

made  to  prevent  it. 

The  advantages  are:  1.  The  shutter 
is  easily  tilted  and  can  be  handled 
quicker  than  the  cloth  curtain  with 
coni  and  pulley.  2.  It  is  not  expensive 
to  make.  The  lumber  is  as  for  the 
rest  uf  the  henhouse.  3.  It  is  durable. 

Every  two  or  three  years  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  must  he  renewed.  4.  It  is  not 

Leghorns  show  a  great  fondness  for  vto®  *p$f 
the  cloth  curtain  perch.  5.  The  shut-  ' ' 

.  .V.  *  ■  JvT 

ter  will,  when  at  full  tilt,  let  in  almost 
as  much  air  as  will  the  same  area  of  •,  W® 

cloth  curtained  window  when  open.  v*v  ^ 

yet  the  size  of  the  opening  can  he  ad- 
justed  as  closely  as  with  the  ordinary 
glass  window.  0.  The  shutter,  from  a 
closed  position  to  a  tilt  of  Sl»  deg.  car-  A 

ries  the  rain  water  outside;  from  the  Af 

closed  to  2(i  deg.  a  driving  rain;  and  , 

when  No.  14  mesh  wire  (mosquito  A 

wire)  is  used  a  tilt  of  even  45  deg, 

throws  out  most  of  the  rain  aud  snow, 

7  The  shutter  may  lie  tilled  to  a  reverse  position  in 
a  plane  parallel  with  the  sun’s  rays.  This  lets  in 
both  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  converts  the  entire 
house,  or  pen,  into  an  open  front  scratching  shed: 
see  Fig.  150.  s.  The  shutter  reduces  by  one-half  the 
amount  of  glass  required  in  the  house.  So  instead 
of  having  one  square  foot  of  glass  for  every  10 
square  feet  of  lloor.  one  of  glass  to  32  of  floor  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  9.  And  lastly  the  shutter,  set  at 
45  deg.  is  the  ideal  Summer  ventilator.  At  this 
tilt  it  throws  out  the  sun’s  rays  as  well  as  the  rain 
water  from  sudden  showers.  It  also  lets  in  the  cool 
air  at  the  bottom  and  out  the  hot  foul  air  at  the 
top. 

In  Fig.  157  the  tillable  wooden  shutter  is  shown 
closed  between  the  two  glass  windows  in  the  right 


Shutter  Shown  at  45-degree  Tilt.  Fig.  158 

taken  in  the  morning  around  Dee.  20th  and 
the  sunlight  let  in  by  the  glass  windows,  and 
ters  in  the  reversed  position.  Inserting  the 
windows  with  their  bottoms  \\2  feet  above  tin 
sill  would  give  even  better  results  as  (he  sun 
then  reach  all  parts  of  the  door  during  the  d 
New  York.  daxiel  w.  ri  aim 
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I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  praeti- 
cal  experience.  A  doctor  must  spend 
three  or  four  years  in  a  hospital  petting 
it  after  his  graduation  before  lie  can 
practice  for  himself.  But  who  would 
advise  a  young  man  to  spend  the  seven 
years  that  his  college  training  requires 
in  getting  additional  practical  experience 
in  place  of  his  college  training?  The 
same  thing  applies  to  agriculture  in  a 
less  degree.  If  in  the  end  a  man  start¬ 
ing  without  practical  experience  hut 
with  a  scientific  training  will  make  a 
greater  success  than  a  man  with  practical 
experience  hut  without  the  scientific 
training  then  the  practical  experience  Is 
perhaps  less  important  to  a  prospective 
farmer  than  the  scientific  training. 

w.  S.  C. 


Dust  Spray  ;  Apples  for  Horses 

On  page  183  I  find  under  head  of 
“Fruit  Notes  From  the  Hudson  valley 
two  very  interesting  statements:  first, 
that  the  dust  spray  can  be  used  for  t  oil- 
ling  moth  with  excellent  results  m 
qnnlity  of  fruit  and  “in  one-tenth  of  the 
time  it  took  to  spray  the  dormant  trees 
second,  the  writer  says.  "As  usual  we 
fed  tin*  horses  almost  entirely  on  apples 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  kept  the 
horses  in'  the  pink  of  condition.  Cider 
apples  make  good  horse  feed.”  Can  we 
take  these  statements  as  true,  and  of 
gene?*:!!  application?  What  is  the  salt 
needed  to  be  taken  with  them,  if  any? 
What  were  the  full  details  of  this  apple- 
feeding?  E.  E-  D. 

Mass. 

1.  Dusting  versus  Spraying: — To  ap¬ 

ply  the  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur 
one  to  eight  on  a  10-acre  Baldwin 
orchard  took  two  men,  a  team  and  a 
good  power  rig  three  days  of  10  hours 
each.  No  other  spray  was  applied  to 

that  block  that  season.  I  dusted  the 

same  block  once  just  after  the  petals 

had  fallen  and  dusted  both  sides  of  each 
row.  It  took  one  man,  with  a  boy  to 
drive  the  team,  exactly  three  hours  from 
the  time  they  left  the  barn  till  they 
got  hack  and  unhooked  the  team.  Figure 
it  out  on  the  time  and  labor  basis.  The 
fruit  from  this  block  was  freer  from 

Codling  moth  injury  than  any  other 
block  of  trees  I  saw  during  the  season 
as  far  as  I  could  tell  from  inspecting  and 
packing  the  apples.  I  am  going  to  rely 
on  dusting  to  control  Codling  moth  and 
scab  this  year. 

2.  Feeding  Horses  on  Apples: — Dur¬ 
ing  apple  season  the  horses  do  not  have 
very  hard  work.  We  begin  with  early 
varieties  and  feed  ripe  windfalls  and 
cider  apples  from  about  Sept.  1st  to 
Doc.  1st.  At  first  we  give  about  four 
quarts  once  a  day,  and  gradually  substi¬ 
tute  two  or  even  three  feedings  of  apples 
for  the  grain  and  only  add  a  little  grain 
when  work  is  heavy.  Ilorses  differ  in 
their  ability  to  digest  and  do  well  on 
apples  and  like  any  other  ration  it  must 
be  fed  with  care  and  good  judgment.  I 
have  talked  with  men  who  have 
fed  apples,  cider  pomace  and  dried 
apple  chops  to  horses,  cows  and  swine, 
and  all  spoke  well  of  it  when  used  with 
proper  care.  1  have  used  apples  for 
hor.se  feed  as  above  noted  for  six  years 
with  good  results.  e.  w.  mxtchell. 


Improving  Lawn  ;  Pruning  Clematis 

1.  1  have  a  lawn  that  seems  poor  and  in 
a  rundown  condition.  Last  rail  I  ap¬ 
plied  100  pounds  bone  meal,  and  this 
■\Viutei  it  is  mulched  with  fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  We  coaxed  this  lawn  all  through 
the  Summer,  feeding  it  with  one  and  an¬ 
other  fertiliser,  rolling  it  every  two  weeks 
and  taking  all  the  weeds  out.  The  top 
soil  is  black  loam  filled  in  depth  about 
three  inches  with  a  yellow  sand  below  to 
the  depth  of  foul  or  five  feet,  then  a  yellow 
gravelly  subsoil.  The  grass  seems  to 
burn  or  turn  brown  in  spots  during  the 
Summer,  as  it  drought  had  burned  it.  It 
is  not  that,  as  wo  had  abundance  of  rain 
and  moisture  all  through  the  past  season, 
not  needing  the  hose  more  than  twice. 
One  side  of  the  lawn  is  getting  full  of 
chick  weed  and  one  or  two  other  noxious 
uncanny  weeds.  I  cannot  dig  it  up  as  my 
top  soil  is  not  deep  enough  without  tinn¬ 
ing  up  the  yellow  sand.  Would  a  heavy 
finding  of  White  clover  force  out  the 
duckweed?  2.  Is  it;  best  to  cut  back 
every  year  the  Clematis  paniculata  to 
one-half  or  more?  I  see  it  is  advocated 
bv  some  practical  men.  ii.  ti.  B. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  The  soil,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is 
the  primary  cause  of  poor  condition  of 
your  lawn.  There  is  very  little  encour¬ 
agement  in  trying  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
law’ll  grass,  with  only  three  inches  of  top 
soil  covering  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel. 
All  the  best  authorities  agree  that  for  the 
production  of  a  good  lawn,  not  loss  than 
seven  inches  of  good  fertile  top  soil  is  re¬ 


quired.  and  this  should  he  underlaid  with 
a  stratum  of  heavier  subsoil  of  moder¬ 
ately  porous  nature,  to  insure  good  drain¬ 
age.  and  yet  be  sufficiently  retentive  of 
moisture  to  prevent  the  lawn  from  burn¬ 
ing  during  a  hot  dry  spell.  By  wfay  of 
comparison  there  is  just  about  as  much 
difference  between  a  clay  and  sand  sub¬ 
soil  as  retainer  of  moisture,  as  there  is 
between  a  heavy  burlap  bag  and  a  sieve. 
No  matter  how  well  this  lawn  is  fertil¬ 
ized  it  will  never  be  satisfactory.  This 
is  a  discouraging  proposition,  and  there 
are  hut  two  ways  it  can  he  remedied,  both 
of  which  are  quite  expensive.  That  which 
would  give  best  results  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  the  top  soil,  take  out  one  foot,  of  sand 
all  over  the  plat,  and  fill  in  with  about 
eight  inches  of  clay,  and  cover  it  with  at 
least  seven  inches  of  good  loam.  .The 
other  and  cheaper  way  would  be  to  add 
at  least  eight  inches  of  good  loam  to  that 
now  there ;  this  would  make  11  inches  or 
more  of  top  soil,  which  on  account  of  the 
greater  depth,  would  not  drain  nor  dry 
out  so  quickly,  which  would  give  the  grass 
some  chance  of  success.  I  have  for  years 
fought  chickwmed  iu  the  lawn,  blit  i:i 
every  battle  came  out  second  best.  I  know 
of  no  way  to  eradicate  it  completely.  IV hen 
this  weed  once  becomes  well  established 
in  the  lawn,  it  seems  to  be  complete 
master  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  can  ever  he  gotten  rid  of  entirely. 

2.  Clematis  paniculata  should  he  cut 
hack  every  year  severely.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  go  uutrimmed  it  will  in  a  few  years  ac- 
eumulate  a  mass  of  dead  branches  and  be¬ 
come  very  unsightly.  This  vine  is  a 
strong  and  rapid  grower,  and  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  its  bloom  on  the  current  year's 
growth,  it  will  be  all  the  better,  if  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  side  shoots  are  cut  away 
annually.  K. 


Sweet  Peas  in  Maryland 

In  one  of  the  Fall  numbers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  read  a  letter  on  sweet  pea  rais¬ 
ing  as  far  south  as  Maryland.  The 
writer  was  evidently  discouraged  over 
her  results  and  consequently  had  decided 
that  Maryland  was  too  far  south  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  flower.  To  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  sweet  pea  culture  I  will  say  that 
they  can  be  raised  and  with  wonderful 
success  in  Maryland.  I  have  now  been 
raising  them  for  six  years,  and  find  them 
more  than  worth  the  time,  energy  and 
money  Spent  upon  them. 

Iu  the  first  place  they  are  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  flower  to  raise,  An  initial  ex¬ 
penditure  from  $1  to  $1.50  for  seed,  de¬ 
pending  upon  variety  wanted,  is  about 
all  there  is  to  it.  With  this  amount  of 
seed  I  usually  plant  a  row  85  to  40  feet 
long.  It  is  best  when  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  planting  but  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  this  far  south, 
in  fact  I  have  never  done  this.  Some  of 
the  best  peas  I  have  ever  raised  1  planted 
about  the  middle  of  March,  opening  a 
narrow  trench  about  two  inches  deep 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  when  I 
Covered  them,  snow,  dirt  and  sweet  peas 
were  well  mixed.  When  the  ground  be¬ 
gan  to  dry  out  I  worked  it  well  all 
around  the  trench  and  pulverized  the  dirt 
over  the  sweet  peas.  But  I  would  not 
advise  this  method  as  a  usual  tiling,  hut 
simply  tell  it  to  show  that  they  can  lie 
raised  with  success  even  working  against 
difficulties  and  seemingly  unfavorable 
conditions. 

We  often  hear  that  sweet  peas  should 
not  he  planted  in  the  same  place  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  hilt.  I  have  planted  mine 
in  the  same  place  for  four  years  and  each 
time  they  grow  more  perfect.  When  first 
planting  1  covered  the  ground  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  lightly,  more  to  keep  the 
ground  moist  than  anything  else.  When 
the  peas  bad  reached  the  height  of  three 
to  four  inches  high  I  began  pulling  the 
dirt  up  close  to  the  vines,  keeping  this 
up,  as  the  plants  grow  until  the  roots 
were  fully  six  inches  below  the  surface. 
After  the  peas  began  to  send  out  their 
little  dingers  I  opened  a  shallow  trench 
along  both  sides  of  the  row  and  scattered 
hone  meal,  afterwards  covering  it  over. 
I  have  really  found  that  this  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  applying  this  fertilizer, 
as  bone  meal  is  slowly  available  and  acts 
as  a  tonic  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

A.  B. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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Helps  for 
Fruit  Growers 


this 


Specially  written  for  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower, 
from  our  37  years  exper¬ 
ience.  A  valuable  help  to 
profitable  fruit-growing.  . 

Don't  buy  without  seeing 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  hardy  varieties  of  apple,  reach,  f^ar,  plum, 
cherry  and  miim-o  trees.  A small  fruits,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  shrubs.  AU  nro  large,  well-rooted  and 
eloan.  Guaranteed  true-tu-name.  disenwe-free  and 
thrifty.  Tells  of  Service  Department..  Gives 
cultural  helps.  farm  garden  plans,  etc. 
It's  free— write  today. 

Svsmrfl  King  Brother*  Nurseries 

”  "  P  7  Onk  St.  Danaville,  New  York 


DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


TREES 

TREES 

TREES 

TREES 

TREES 


Catalogue  Free 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 
W.  L.  McKay,  Prop. 

Box  R  ::  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Millions  Of  Fruit  Trees 

We  have  over  2.500  acres  plant¬ 
ed  to  nursery  stock.  Ourseveral 

)l  arge  successful  orchards  were 
planted  to  trees  from  our  own 
nurseries.  1  Inner,  we  know 
what  our  trees  will  do.  We  now 
have  millions  of  apple.  peach,  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  Also  thousands 
of  other  fruit  trees,  plants,  ever¬ 
greens,  ornamentals,  etc. 

Harrison’s  Trees  Grow 

All  flt.oclc  grown  UfM)<r  p«Tgonj<l 
visionof  Orlrmdo  and  C»CO.  A,  HfliTwofl 
ivho  Imvtf  ili»  voted  their  lives  to  fruit 
fcrcc  growing,  WcacUordy  th*t  trees  we 
prow.  AH  stock  fcTuaronU'f'H.  Prices  low, 
quality  oanBitkml.  Send  today  for  free 
Fruit  Guide  f  ol  I  o  f  vnl  viable  1  n  formation. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

Box  M  -  Berlin,  Md. 


Grafted  N  ut  T rees 


.  i  English  With  tut  and  Paean  tree?,  .mdnv  ol«1  <11*- 
^  appointment.  My  hnuiy  vaxinti#.*  will  rucwhI 
with  yoti,  and  my  budded  and  ifhi'Wd  trees  bear  = 
early  ami  abundantly.  Attractive  < atalojriHt  Fran. 

I  J.  F.  JONES,  | 

1  Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa.  | 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  slock.  Keep  house  and  him  warmer — save 
fuel— save  feed.  Hill’s  evergreensare  hardy, 
nursery  -  grown .  Get  Hill’s  tree  ntusira  led  ever¬ 
green  book  and  list  ot  50  Great  Bargain  Oi¬ 
ler:—  trom  Jt  .’.O  tip  per  Thousand,  ‘t  years' 
experience,  World's  largest  growers. Write 
U.  Ull.l,  M'RbKBY  ('<>. ,  .  Evergreen 

Bos  Dundee-,  Ills.  Specialists. 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 

For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp .  Station ) 
Apples,  including  “ Deli¬ 
cious ”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

II  describes  a  lull  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jcs.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Onr  immense  stock  of  TltKKS  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  one  half  agent*  prices. 

FRESH  DEG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PATH 

Vfe  grow  all  loading'  varieties  of  Apples,  1 'em-?.  Plums, 
Cherried,  Peaches.  Barry  plant?,  Aspmngus  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DKI.tOIOl'S,  the  great,  desert  apple,  is  ono 
of  onr  Hpeeialt  W-s.  have  grown  It  for  year*  in  our  orchard 
and  pi-opncntlua  bud*  wen*  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
todav,  it  is  free. 

L'AMOKEAllX  NUltSERY  CO,,  Schoharie,  N-  V 


Kellys 

TREES 


At  Wholesale  Prices 

Only  r*#»rl>ct  specimens  of  perfectly 
irruriciti, well  rooted,  free  from  disease, 
(triil  true  to  riime  Aj>pl«,  Pear,  Peach, 
Plum.  Chuiry,  mid  Qutoiv*  Trees  — 
Small  I'YultH  «n«j  Ornamentals.  Every 
trw»  ul> moIu Inly  yrmiunU-ciJ. 

Send  for  our  OuLuk>»r  NOW  and  investi¬ 
gate  out1  stock  nnd  prices.  Y  our  name 
onapoHtnl  will  brimj  it  by  return  mail. 

Kelly  Bro*.  Wlinl«»*lc  Nurseries 
1 2tt  Main  St.,  Dullsville,  N.  Y. 


IrlMf 


AT  HALF  AGENTS*  PRICES 


Trees 

As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
690ssian  St..  Donsville.  N.  Y- 


'free  ; 


^Limited  list  orselectcd  varieties 
of  Apple,  Peach,  P'.i.ni,  Pear, 
‘  Quince,  Cherry  I  re. -s, Cur¬ 
rant-,  Grape  Vinca,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Roses, 
Plant#,  etc.  Highest 
(Trade  and  true  tn  name. 
Beat  New  pntSt>  Free 
catalog  give::  valuable 
advice,  "36  Years  with 
Fruits  and 
Flowers"  or 
C,  A,  Green's 
Book  on  Can- 
'  nlng  Fruit, /roe. 
tlrecn'e  A UM-rjr  to. 


HEERIN’S 
RESH  DUG 
RUIT  TREES 


Buy  At  One-Half  Agent’s  Prices 

'  r  _ _ _ _ I _ 1..  U 


Apple,  4 1 -6  ft., 

““j  - - - -  _  ,  ...  SI  4.00  per  100. 

Let  me  send  vou  my  catalogue— It’s  free  to  everybody— -it  s  cm-  pMCi.  oi  ...41.-; 

ferent.  U  tells  you  facts  about  my  fresh  dug  trees  and  how  you  Peach,  3  <  ■ 

can  save  money  and  receive  a  guaranteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  per  1  uu. 

Write  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  direct  from  grower  than  through  agents. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  48  Seward  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  ■  HH  ■■BB  Ban  MB  And  how  we  MAKE  THEM. 

III  ■  I  LJ*  ET  The  booklet  describing  our 

§  a  |  Im.  BhI  Ebb  methods  will  interest  you. 

Let  ns  send  it.  Many  of  the  roost  successful  commercial  growers  in  the  U.  S.  have  been 
fruiting  our  trees  for  year.*.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority  ami  our  TRUE  TO  LAB KL 
claims.  Vou  have  a  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley  s  trees  that  relieves  you  fiom  much 
anxiety.  No  rash  promise*  or  fake  wholesale  prices.  Just  Quality— first  and  always. 

ASK  FOB  BOOK I.OT.  KBIABLISHED  1*47.  u  C  WILEY  &  SON 

mmerctal  Orchardistj  and  othvr*  htiva  known  wbcrtt  to  find  IY  ilcy’s  ad. 

■  more  than  30  years  Has  this  any  slgnljicance  f 


Box  B. 


Cavuca  N.  Y. 


erYour  Fruit  Trees  Quick! 


will  be  busy  with  other 
yuu  wait  too  long,  maybe  we  • 
the  varieties  of  trees  you  want,  mo 
time  hv  the  forelock!"  Order  now!  1 
promptly.  Write  immediately  for 

STARK  BRO’S 


F 


MO.  Since  1SI6 
100th  Birthday  Fruit  Book 

You  will  find  it  a  "mine  of  informa- 
«.*on."  TJus  Ik*?,  12 -V  5 -inch,  4-color 
Booh,  is  pacjkftl  wnh  facts  that  will  help  any  farmer 
fruit-ETower  grow  more  a:.*  I  better  fruit  ami  make  more  money— how  to  avoid 
mistakes  m$elcct:D£  trees.  Send  your  name  and  address  lor  this  book — today, 

STARK  BRO’S  Box  1238  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


ALSO  FREE 


NEW  BOOK— JUST  PUBLISHED 
“Secrets  of  Ornamental  Planting’* 


umper  Crops  of  Banner  Fruit 


You’ll 
enioy 
reading 
Barnes 
Book  on 
Fruit.  It  will 
help  you  to 
plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  right,  and 
then  increase 
your  profits. 

|  Send  for  your 
copy  now, 
it  s  free. 


You  are  planning  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  this  year. 
Then  you  need  to  make  sure  of  a  right  start  by 
getting  only  the  best  nursery  stock.  Let  us  help 
you  select  the  best.  Our  stock  is  in  prime 
condition,  healthy,  hardy  and  true-to-name. 

The  splendid  root  development  of  our  trees  insures 
success  in  transplanting.  Barnes’  trees  grow  rapidly 
and  bear  early.  Choose  your  stock  this  year  from 
our  selected  assortment  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  small  fruits „  Send  today  for  catalog. 

rnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  Yales ville;  Conti 
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Hardy  Flowering  Plants 


No  “War  Prices”  On 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 

n=~  -  WE  OFFER  =  e= 

2?000  Bushels  D.  B.  Brand  Northwestern 
Dry  Land  Grown  Alfalfa  Seed 

above  99.50%  Pure  and  free  from  dodder,  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  strain  that  has  proved  absolutely  hardy  on  the  Dibble 
Farms  where  we  have  100  acres  that  have  been  called  “The 
best  100  acres  of  Alfalfa  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. ” 

10,000  Bushels  Northern  Grown  Timothy 

and  Clover  Seed 

D.  B.  Brand  99.50%'  Pure.  Fancy  Red  Top,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  No.  1  Canada  Field  Peas,  Winter 
\  etch,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  “The  Cream  of  the  Crop”  direct  to 
you  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

10,000  Bushels  Heavyweight  Oats 

weighing  46  lbs.  per  bushel,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive 
American  Oat,  grain  bright  as  a  new  dollar  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
cleaned  as  low  as  85  cents  per  bushel,  in  large  lots.  These  are 
the  oats  that  yielded  80  bushel  per  acre  for  Jacob  Clark  of  New 
Jersey.  110  for  Karl  Dorn  of  New  York,'  117  for  Thos.  W. 
Rogers  of  Vermont,  90  bushels  on  John  F.  Murphy's  Farm, 
New  York,  and  just  “twice  as  much  as  other  oats”  for  Irving 
barber  of  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  which  were  pronounced  “Free 
from  Smut  by  50  farmers  who  grew  them  last  year. 

12,000  Bushels  Tested  Seed  Corn 

Pedigreed  stock.  Northern  grown,  hand  picked,  the  highest 
grade  obtainable.  90%  germination  guaranteed  (average  all 
samples  tested  to  date  above  95%..) 


Part  III. 

IIeliopsis  (Orange  Sunflower). — The 
species  Pif ehnriana  is  the  most  desirable. 
They  attain  a  height  of  three  to  four 
feet  and  commence  to  flower  early  in  the 
season,  aud  continue  to  produce  their 
deep  orange  yellow  flowers  in  great 
abundance  the  entire  season:  splendid 
out  flowers.  While  these  plants  are  pro¬ 
pagated  mostly  by  division  they  are  quite 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  if  sown 
in  tlie  early  part  of  the  season,  in  the 
cold  frame  or  open  ground,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  permanent  quarters  when 
large  enough  to  handle  conveniently, 
they  will  make  fine  clumps  and  give  an 
abundance  of  bloom  the  following  season. 

Hollyhocks.  —  Those  old-fashioned 
flowers  are  well  known  to  every  (lower 
lover.  A  group  of  these  in  the  hardy 
herbaceous  border  or  interspersed  with 
hardy  shrubs,  with  t heir  colossal  spikes 
of  bloom  towering  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
present  a  picture  of  stately  beauty,  that 
can  never  be  forgotten.  No  garden, 
however  unpretentious,  is  complete  with¬ 
out  them.  Seed  should  ho  sown  in  shal¬ 
low  drills  in  the  cold  frame  or  open 
ground  in  May,  Transplant  t<>  perman¬ 
ent  quarters  the  following  Autumn,  spac¬ 
ing  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart  each 
way. 

I.ychxis. — Most  of  this  family  of  de¬ 
sirable  hardy  plants  are  of  easy  culture, 
and  will  succeed  in  almost  all  soils  and 
situations.  For  general  planting,  the 
species  Chalccdoniea  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  family:  it  is  easily  grown  from 
seed  and  is  very  hardy.  The  plant  grows 
from  three  to  four  feet  high  in  good  soil, 
and  in  .Tune  and  July,  bears  large  umbels 
of  very  brilliant  orange  scarlet  flowers, 
this  color  being  almost  equal  to  the 
scarlet  sage.  Seed  may  be  sown  from 
May  to  July,  in  the  cold  frame  ov  flats, 
and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off 
into  flats  or  small  pots,  and  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  permanent  quarters,  as  soon 
as  they  become  crowded  in  the  flats,  or 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Plants 
should  stand  not  loss  than  eighteen  inch¬ 
es  apart  each  way. 

Phloxes. — The  Phloxes  are  universal 
favorites,  and  rank  among  the  showiest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  hardy  garden 
plants.  They  bloom  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  their  large  pinnacles  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  showy  (lowers  are  features  that 
few  hardy  perennials  can  equal.  The  named 
varieties  are  propagated  from  root  and 
stein  cuttings,  also  to  a  limited  extent  by 
division,  as  they  will  not  come  true  from 
seed,  but  seed  saved  from  these  will  pro¬ 
duce  beautiful  and  desirable  varieties, 
which  will  have  an  added  interest  and 
charm  for  the  amateur,  seeing  them 
bloom  for  the  first  time.  Seed  should  he 
sown  in  a  well-drained  and  reasonably 
fertile  bed.  in  the  Fall,  mulch  with  stable 
manure,  which  should  he  removed  as  soon 
as  freezing  weather  is  over  in  the  Spring. 
Keep  the  young  plants  free  from  weeds 
during  the  Summer,  and  transplant  to 
permanent  quarters  the  following  Fall 
or  Spring. 

Platycodons  (Chinese  hell  or  balloon 
flower). — Closely  allied  to  the  Campanu¬ 
las.  these  are  showy  border  plants,  of 
somewhat  branched  and  erect  growth, 
bearing  large  white  and  blue  hell-shaped 
flowers  from  early  .Tilly  to  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.;  height  two  to  three  feet.  Seed  may 
be  sown  from  May  to  August  in  shallow 
drills  in  the  cold  frame  or  in  well- 
drained  bed  in  the  garden.  Transplant 
to  permanent  quarter  the  following 
April,  spacing  the  plants  16  to  IS  inches 
apart  each  way. 

PYKETnur.MS. — A  genus  of  interest¬ 
ing  plants,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
grandest,  of  old-fashioned  (lowers,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  garden  decoration  and 
cutting.  They  are  easily  grown  from 
seed,  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed  i,n  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  I’,  rose- 
urn  and  its  hybrids  show  both  single  and 
double  forms.  The  flowers  are  bright  and 
elegantly  borne  on  long  stems  most  con¬ 
venient  for  vase  decoration.  The  double 
sorts  are  somewhat  Chrysanthemum  or 
Aster-like,  and  as  their  main  crop  of 
bloom  and  greatest  beauty  is  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  they  may  well 
be  designated  as  Spring-blooming  Chrys¬ 


anthemums.  The  single  flowered  sorts 
are  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly  dec¬ 
orative,  the  blooms  are  bright  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  marvel  of  richness,  ranging  in 
Color  from  deep  red.  through  the  various 
shades  of  rose  to  pure  white;  height  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  early  Spring  or  midsummer, 
(Spring  preferred)  in  boxes  or  cold 
frame  with  partial  shade.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  picked  off  into  shallow  boxes 
two  inches  apart,  or  into  small  pots,  and 
he  planted  to  the  border  or  garden,  when 
the.  foliage  covers  the  ground  in  the  flats, 
or  when  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots.  1\  Parthenium  (feverfew, 
Matricaria,  false  chamomile)  ,t  the  dou¬ 
ble  flowered  form,  is  a  very  showy  and 
withal  a  useful  plant  for  garden  and 
house  decoration.  It.  is  in  constant 
bloom  from  June  until  frost  and  is  a 
general  favorite.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
flat  boxes,  cold  frame  or  open  ground 
from  Spring  to  Autumn.  Transplant  to 
permanent  quarters,  when  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  conveniently.  15 
to  18  inches  apart  each  way,  height  18 
to  24  inches.  P.  nliginosum  (giant 
daisy)  is  a  noble  tall  growing  herbaceous 
plant,  forming  dense  tufts  four  to  six 
feet  high,  much  branched,  each  lateral 
being  terminated  by  loose  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers,  each  fully  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  the  ox-eye  daisy.  They 
succeed  best  in  a  rather  moist  soil.  They 
are  easily  grown  from  seed,  which  should 
lie  sown  in  May  or  June,  and  the  plants 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for 
P.  roseum.  K. 


The  Dairy-Farm  Orchard 

Wouldn't  it  be  to  the  interests  of  your 
readers  to  make  a  specialty  of  urging  the 
dairy  farmers  to  take  care  of  their  small 
neglected  apple  orchards?  In  the  dairy 
sections  of  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties, 
Pa.,  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  are 
many  stfch  orchards  which  might  be 
more  profitable,  but  which  are  infested 
with  all  the  fungi  and  insects  there  are, 
and  which  will  no  doubt  destroy  these 
orchards  entirely,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
other  sections  are  in  the  same  condition. 
If  the  farmers  wore  made  to  know  that 
they  could  spray  intelligently  without 
great  expense  I  believe  they  would  do 
it.  but  the  task  of  buying  aud  mixing 
materials  with  long  scientific  names 
scares  them  and  the  result  is  they  neglect 
their  fruit  trees.  I  speak  somewhat 
front  experience,  for  I  have  a  small  or¬ 
chard  (75  trees)  from  which  I  used  to 
get  nothing  hut  eider  apples.  I  actually 
bought  my  eating  apples,  and  I  kept  the 
orchard  trimmed  too,  hut  did  not  spray 
i.t.  Since  giving  it  good  care  1  have  sold 
as  high  as  $600  per  year  from  it  and  this 
year  have  sold  and  used  a  good  many 
apples,  and  'now*  have  over  200  barrels  in 
cold  storage.  G.  E.  p. 

North  East,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  question  about 
the  profit  in  caring  for  such  orchards.  In 
many  cases  these  orchards  were  well 
planted  and  the  varieties  are  good.  The 
soil  is  right  and  there  would  he  a  fair 
market  for  the  fruit.  The  trees  are 
often  in  good  shape,  and  only  need  spray¬ 
ing  and  fair  pruning  to  make  them  very 
productive.  It  is  a  great  shame  that 
these  naturally  good  orchards  should  be 
permitted  to  die  when  they  might  add  as 
much  to  the  dairy  farm  income  as  10  or 
15  cows  could  produce.  There  is  no  play 
about  spraying,  but  with  a  modern  out¬ 
fit  it  will  not  prove  a  serious  job.  It 
will  pay  such  farmers  best  to  use  the 
proprietary  mixtures  unless  some  enter¬ 
prising  young  man  can  buy  a  power  out¬ 
fit  and  spray  for  the  neighborhood.  For 
tin-  price  of  one  cow  a  farmer  can  obtain 
a  good  pernianent  outfit  and  a  supply  of 
material  which  will  make  the  old  orchard 
pay  back  the  price  of  10  cows! 


Si  mmer  Visitor:  “I  suppose  yc  don’t 
mind  my  being  in  your  field.  Mr.  Ilodge?” 
Mr.  Ilodge  (heartily)  :  “The  longer  you 
stay  the  better,  ma’am  ;  fact  is,  the  birds 
are  that  troublesome  I  ought  to  have  put 
a  scarecrow  up  in  the  field  before  now.” — 
Stray  Stories. 


Mammoth  White  Dent 

“The  King  of  Ensilage  Corn” 
_produces  ears  as  well  as  stalks.  C. 
G.  Weeks,  Surprise,  N.  Y.,  says — 
“The  corn  grew  as  high  as  18  feet, 
50  loads  from  two  acres.” 

A.  D.  Bittner,  Beaver  Meadows, 
Pa.— “Fed  20  cows  two  months 
from  one  acre.” 

R.  B.  Anderson,  Guilford,  Ct. — 
"Filled  a  300  ton  silo  from  1 2Vz  A, 
grew  12-22  feet  high,  ears  hard¬ 
ened  by  Sept.  28th.” 

F.  J.  Schurr,  McDonald,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ports — “Ears  1 2¥j  inches  long, 
two  ears  to  a  stalk,  filled  a  16x32 
foot  silo  from  seven  acres  and 
husked  300  bushels." 

Improved  Learning,  Early 
Yellow  Dent 

as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel  in  10 
bu.  lots. 


Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

earl)-,  largest  growing,  heaviest 
yielding  Flint  grown,  produced 
200  bushels  per  acre  for  George 
W.  Adams  of  Massachusetts.  230 
bushels  on  H.  A.  Medlong's  Farm, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  243  bushels 
from  one  peck  of  seed  for  Ora  D. 
Blanchard  of  New  Hampshire  and 
\\  .  fl.  Knox  also  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  says — “It  grew  12-14  feet 
high,  ears  10-18  inches  long.” 

$16.50  for  Ten  Bushels 

slightly  higher  prices  for  small 
lots  and  if  you  can  use  25-50  or 
100  bushels,  will  make  you  still 
lower  quotations.  Nothing  better 
at  any  price  and  lots  of  corn  sold 
at  twice  the  price  nowhere  near 
as  good. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  sold  on  a  ten- days- money- 
back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to 
any  test  you  choose  to  make 

Dibble’s  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes 

Full  stocks,  15  best  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in¬ 
cluding  Dibble’s  Russet,  Best  late,  round  white  now  grown. 
Over  1,000  customers  wrote  us — "Russets  were  the  best  variety 
we  ever  grew” — Over  100 — “They  were  blight  and  scab  proof” 
and  over  fifty— “They  outyielded  other  varieties  grown  along¬ 
side  over  two  to  one.” 

20,000  Bushels 

still  in  store  saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight,  where 
the  vines  grew  green  till  killed  by  frost  and  the  price  is  right. 


We  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  say — 
“Send  the  samples  and  bucks”  and  we  will  semi  you  by  first 
mail  for  testing  on  your  farm  Free,  12  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds,  Dibble’s  New  book  on  Alfalfa  Culture,  the  best,  most 
concise  and  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written  and 
Dibble’s  complete  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the’ leading  strictly  Farm 
Seed  Book  of  the  year. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds— Nearly  2,000  acres  in  the  Dibble  Farms 
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Household  Conveniences 


Unstained  and 
Unsprouted 

Sound  white — weigh  44 
to  48  lbs.  per  measured  bu. 
— undipped.  1  he  grains 
shown  here  are  the  famous 

** Shadeland 
Climax** 

A  tree  oats.  Have  a  record 
of  100  bu.  per  acre — the 
most  attractive  oats  shown 
at  recent  San  Francisco 
Exposition — prettiest  you 
ever  saw.  Early — rust  re¬ 
sistant — does  not  lodge. 

We  offer  also 

"improved 
White  Russian" 

A  true  "side"  or  '‘horse- 
mane"’  variety  of  great 
merit— very  prolific — plump 
— thin  hulled — heavy  ker¬ 
nels.  The  finest  side  oats. 
Write  for  oats  samples. 

tfNo  rth  west** 
Brand  Clovers 

Alfalfa.  Medium  Red.  AI- 
sike,  Timothy.  Grown  in 
North  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Black  Hill  district* — 
possess  superior  vigor  and 
utmngth—  hardier —  earlier 
— more  productive.  Need 
not  be  sown  so  heavily. 


A  Homemade  Fly-trap  used  cl 

Following  is  a  description  of  tin  in-  ^,nius" 
expensive  fly-trap  easily  made  at  liontj.  ] 

This  was  published  by  the  Fritted  States  'iuart01. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Weekly  1  •'  'i  a ' 
News  Letter  to  Crop  Correspondents  in  1 

1914:  _  hut  tb 

These  traps  can  be  made  any  size  to  ln,uF 
suit,  but  the  most  popular  size  is  10  inch- 
es  long.  12  inches  high,  and  eight  inches  ‘ 

wide.  The  material  costs  from  10  to  20  j  "  1  a 

cents,  and  can  be  put  together  by  any- 
one  handy  with  tools  In  a  short  time.  tx 

The  trap  nitty  he  baited  with  sour  milk.  u  *’cl* 
a  piece  of  banana,  fruit  skin,  or  similar  ~l>r 
substance.  This  should  he  removed  at  *  1 ' 

night,  or  it  will  attract  ants.  At  the  'ery  , 


about  20  inches  long.  ilie  brusn  is 
mounted  in  the  middle  so  it  swings  haek 
and  forward.  The  lower  part  swings 
close  to  the  bottom  of  a  sink,  the  upper 
end  is  for  a  handle  aud  Mr.  Seeley  now 
drives  the  machine  by  a  small  electric 
motor  with  speed  reduced  by  large  and 
small  wheels  from  a  sewing  machine  and 
egg  heater. 

Mr.  Seeley  says:  “I  was  dissolving 
some  washing  powder  in  hot  water  and 
was  agitating  the  water  with  a  brush. 

I  splashed  the  hot  suds  on  dishes  which 
were  in  the  sink,  and  they  were  perfectly 
cleaned.  The  interesting  feature  of  the 
cleaning  process  is  apparent.  1  lie  water 
was  near  the  boiling  point,  too  hot  for 
one  to  wash  dishes.  The  temperature 
does  the  work  of  the  hands  find  dish- 
rag.  The  brush  agitates  the  water,  the 
movement  of  which  is  much  the  same  as 
the  water  washing  the  sand  on  the  beach. 

"The  dishes  may  be  placed  iu  a  wire 
basket  as  the  table  is  cleared."  Mr.  See¬ 
ley  says :  “The  basket  may  then  lie  placed 
in  the  sink  which  may  he  made  similar 
to  mine.  I  made  it  from  heavy  hoards. 
The  sink  should  lie  a  little  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  kitchen  sink,  as  wide,  hut 
not  so  long.  It  should  he  wider  than  a 
wi.re  basket.  The  brush  should  have  suf- 
lieient  room  between  the  side  of  the  sink 
and  the  basket  to  swing  clear.  For  a 
practical  farm  machine,  a  faucet  might 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
and  the  hot  water  drawn  oil,  and  the 
warm  rinse  water  poured  on  over  the 
This  rinse  water  may  then  be 
wire  basket  eontain- 
lifted  to  some  convenient 


Details  of  Homemade  Fly-trap.  Fig.  161 


CONTAINS  valtomle  informative 
articles  written  by  experts  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  Gardening,  and  should  lie 
in  the  hands  of  every  flower  or  vegetable 
Grower,  whether  amateur  or  professional 
whether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
Ground,  or  acres  of  farm  land. 

Dreer’s  1910  Garden  Hook  contains  288 
pages  four  color  and  four  duotone  plates, 
besides  numberless  photographic  true-to- 
life  reproductions.  Tt  lists  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  t  lie  best  of  the  season’s  novelties, 

Mailed  free  IT  in m  mention  this 
publication* 


same  time,  the  flies  which  have  been 
caught  should  be  killed  by  pouring  hot 
water  over  the  trap  or  leaving  it  im¬ 
mersed  in  Witter  until  the  flies  are  dead. 

The  fly-trap  is  made  in  three  distinct 
parts  (A,  B.  aud  C,  of  the  diagram) 
that  may  be  detached  from  one  another 
by  unfastening  the  hooks  (ill  that  hold 
them  together  fit  either  end.  The  trap 
is  unhooked  in  order  to  place  the  bait  on 
the  bottom  section  (C).  The  bait  is 
placed  on  two  pieces  of  tin  tacked  to  this 
bottom  section.  The  .circular  tops  of 
paint  cans  may  he  used  for  these.  The 
middle  section  (B)  of  the  trap  consists 
of  a  screen -covered  frame  that  resem¬ 
bles  a  small  gable  roof  through  which 
there  are  six  holes  f  f )  to  let  the  flies  into  dishes, 
the  uppermost  section  (A),  which  is  drawn  off  and  the 
merely  the  screened -in  cage  that  is  set  ing  the  dishes 
down  over  the  other  two  parts  (B  and  place  for  wiping. 

Cl.  The  handle  (h)  of  course,  is  un-  “I  worked  my  ma 
necessary,  hut  will  be  found  convenient  time,  hut  other  work 
when  the  trap  is  immersed  in  water  to  I  was  agitating  the  in 
kill  the  flies. 

Late  in  the  Summer  of  1914,  my  hus¬ 
band  made  one  of  these  traps.  1  used  it 
as  made  until  Fall,  when  I  discovered 
that  by  removing  section  C  and  setting 
the  other  two  parts  over  a  swill  pail.  I 
could  catch  tut  enormous  number  of  flies. 

During  the  Fall,  the  trap  was  set  iu  this 
way  every  pleasant  day.  Then  when  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  appeared  and 
the  flies  which  had  hibernated  began  to 
buzz  in  the  sunshine,  I  carried  that  trap 
and  a  swill  pail  from  one  place  to  anoth¬ 
er  so  to  keep  it  in  the  sunshine  as  much 
as  possible.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes 
each  day,  and  every  fly  killed  then  meant 
thousands  “that  might  have  been  ” 

When  the  weather  got  warm,  I  fixed 
the  swill  barrel,  which  is  out-of-doors 
(a  few  yards  from  the  hog-pen)  for  a 
fly-trap,  by  making  a  cover  for  it  fairly 
tight  except  for  a  hole  nearly  as  large 
as  the  trap,  in  the  middle.  I  then  laid 
two  hoards  across  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
put  on  the  cover  and  set  the  trap  (not 
using  section  C)  over  the  hole  in  the 
cover.  At  the  close  of  every  pleasant 
day.  the  iuside  of  that  trap  would  fairly 
he  black  with  flies,  but  they  did  not  trou¬ 
ble  much  about  the  house.  I  swatted  the 
J  few  that  did  come  into  the  house,  and 


Drecr’s  Orchid -Flowered  Sweet  Peas 
with  immense  w  avy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  8  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture 
contains  a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents 
per  packet,  20  cents  per  ounce.  00  cents 
per  ft  pound. 

Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 
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insures  bigger  tarming  proms — wneurei  ^ 
grown  for  ensilage  or  ear  corn.  1  o  plant 
corn  of  doubtful  otigiu  invites  loss.  Page  s 
Thoroughbred  Strains  are  a  practical  form 
of  crop  insurance.  We  guarantee  to  our 
Dealers  that  it 

Tests  90%  or  Better 

Much  of  it  test3  98,  99  or  even  100  ..  The  corn 
must  come  up  to  this  Quality  Standard  or  no 
sale.  Three  tests — for  vitality,  moisture  and  purity 
make  planting  our  high-bred  strains  a  safe  start  to 
heller  crops.  We  grow  tire  iinest  types  m  every 
class,  nearly  40  kinds.  Each  variety  has  a 
special  value.  To  learn  more  about  1  age  s 
Standard  Quality  Seed  Coin  you  should  wute 
for  our 


Cooking  an  Old  Hen. 

T  offer  the  following  ns  an  excellent 
way  to  prepare  an  old  hen  :  About  four 
hours  before  dinner,  heat  a  frying  pan 
and  place  in  it  the  fat  from  the  hen 
and  enough  butter  or  meat  fryittgs  to 
make  about  six  tablespoons,  when  melt¬ 
ed.  Cut  up  hen  and  roll  each  piece  in 
flour,  to  which  a  large  teaspoon  salt  and 
a  pinch  of  pepper  have  been  added. 
Brown  each  piece  in  the  hot  fat,  then 
remove  to  a  covered  roaster  or  casserole. 
Add  a  cup  of  hot  water,  cover  and  place 
itt  oven.  Set  frying  pan  and  fat  aside; 
4  1/,  hour  before  serving,  heat  lilt  in  pan 
and  brown  in  it  one  large  onion  ami  three 
carrots,  diced.  Add  them  to  the  hen  in 
roaster.  Hub  one  tablespoon  flour  into 
hot  fat,  add  water  for  gravy  and  pour 
all  over  vegetables  and  hen.  Cover  and 
return  to  oven  until  ready  to  serve. 

PEARL  A.  CURTIS. 
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Splendid  Garden  Guide  FRLL 


Brush 

Dishwashing  Arrangement 

ranged  a  small  electric  motor  geared 
down  by  belting  to  a  large  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  wheel.  I  used  another  small  sew¬ 
ing-machine  wheel,  and  belted  to  an¬ 
other  larger  one,  and  in  this  way  brought 
down  the  speed  of  the  brush  to  about 
the  same  as  the  pendulum  of  a  house 
clock.  I  have  my  sink  divided  in  two 
parts.  In  one  part  is  the  agitator.  I 
place  the.  dishes  in  this  compartment 
for  a  time,  then  lift  them  into  the  other 
part  of  lht*  sink  in  which  is  hot  rinse 
•water.  I  wipe  dishes  while  the  machine 
is  washing  another  basket.  I  can  do 
the  work  of  two  or  three  persons,  and  the 
dishes  are  not  only  clean  but  the  boiling 


SUDAN  GRASS 

/  The  every  y«u-  morn-v  junker  for  i  very  farmer,  (rdTji-f 
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GALLOWAY  BROS.  *  CO. 
D*>pL  278  Waterloo,  Iowa  4 
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All  black-tread  Tires  are  NOT  made - 

- of  “BAREFOOT”  Rubber 


THIS  message  is  written  in  the  Spirit  of  Prophesy. 

A  few  months  ago  there  were  no  black-tread 
Tires  on  the  Market  except  Silvertown  Cord  Tires, 
which  we  alone  manufacture,  under  exclusive  patents. 

On  January  1  st.  there  were  no  black-tread  Tires  on  the  market 
EXCEPT  these  same  Silvertown  Cord  Tires  (which  we  are  not 
yet  equipped  to  produce  in  half  the  quantity  the  market  calls  for), 
end — 

— Goodrich  FABRIC  Tires,  —made  from  the  self-same  ‘  ‘Bare¬ 
foot  Rubber”  as  we  have  for  two  years  been  putting  into  the 
Treads  of  Goodrich  Silvertowns. 

But, — 

Soon  there  will  be  not  only  a  horde  of  “Near-Cord,  ”  Thread- 
1  abnc  Cord,”  and  other  IMITATION  “Cord”  Tires,  but  there 
'•ill  also  be  the  customary  crop  of  “Black-Tread”  FABRIC  Tire 
Imitations. 


THIS  is  to  tell  the  People,  that  Goodrich  “BAREFOOT- 
RUBBER”  Value  lies  not  in  its  COLOR  but  in  its 
composition. 

It  lies  in  the  especially  devised  Texture,  Flexibility,  Cling- 
quality.  Stretch,  Lightness  and  Resilience  of  that  “Barefoot 
Rubber”  which,  through  years  of  Research,  WE  developed  to 
match  the  marvellous  Flexibility,  Resilience  and  Power-conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  two-la/jer-Cord  “Silvertown”  Tires. 

Color  alone  would  have  been  little  help  in  making  “Silver- 
town”  Treads  stand-up  in  the  tremendous  ENDURANCE  Tests 
which  the  100-Mile-per-hour-Races  of  1915  provided. 

And  Color  alone, — Black,  White,  Red,  or  Gray— can  do  little 
for  the  Consumer  who  buys  a  “Me-too”  Black-Tread  Tire,  of  imi¬ 
tated  make,  on  the  assumption  that  all  Black- Tread  Tires  are  likely 
to  be  made  of  same  materials. 


THE  marvellous  “Barefoot  Rubber”  now  used  in 
Goodrich  FABRIC  Tires  (as  well  as  in  Goodrich 
''Silvertowns”)  is  black  only  because  we  elected  that 
color,  primarily  for  distinction  and  association  with  our  SILVER- 
TOWN  CORD  Tires. 

When,  therefore,  the  usual  crop  of  “flattering”  Imitations 
sprouts  upon  the  Market  DON’T  assume  that  OTHER  Block- 
Tread  Tires  have  in  them  the  “BAREFOOT-RUBBER”  which 
made  the  enormous  ENDURANCE  of  Silvertown  Cord  Tires 
possible  in  the  90  to  103  Mile-per-hour  Races  of  1914-15. 

No  Tires  on  the  Market,  Size  for  Size,  and  Type  for  Type, 
are  LARGER  than  Goodrich,  and  none  more  generously  good,  at 
any  price. 

“Barefoot  Rubber”  is  now  made  into  Goodrich  FABRIC 
Tires, — Goodrich  “Silvertown  Tires,” — Goodrich  Inner  Tubes, — • 
Goodrich  Truck  Tires,— Goodrich  Motor  Cycle  Tires, —  Goodrich 
Bicycle  Tires, —and  Goodrich  Rubber  Boots,  Overshoes,  Soles 
and  Heels. 

Get  a  sliver  of  it  from  your  "nearest  Goodrich  Dealer  or 
Branch. 

Note  (by  comparison),  the  reasonably-low  Fair-List  prices 
at  Twhich 'these  best-possible  Fabric  Tires  are  being  sold,  on  a 
BUSINESS  basis. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 
Akron ,  Ohio. 


30x3  1  „  .  f  $10.40 

30*3>/2/“-Ford  S,ZCB . 1  $13.40 

32i3'/2 . $15.45 

33  x  4. ....Safety  Tread . $22.00 

34  x  4.. .... “Pair-LUt". . $22.40 

36x4i/2 . $31.60 

37  x  5 . $37.35 

38  x  5j4j . $50.60 
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lonevs  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 


$  SHRUBS.ROSES  AMD  VINES 


Catalog  with  colored  illusl rations \ 


Spade-dug  holes,  like  pots, 
confine  and  cramp  the  roots. 
Set  your  trees  out  in  blasted 
holes.  Stop  the  big  percentage 
of  early  losses.  Make  them 
grow  sturdy,  hearty  and  fast. 
Cash  in  on  your  investment 
quicker  by  getting  earlier 
yields. 


with  the  liquor  from  the  can  and  served 
with  biscuits  or  dumplings,  and  be  as 
fine  as  a  freshly  cooked  chicken.  We 
think  it  is  bettor,  for  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat  are  retained,  and  it  is  deliciously 
tender. 

1  can  pork  chops,  lamb  chops  and  rab¬ 
bit  the  same  way.  only  usi,ug  two-quart 
jars;  also  sausage,  and  sparerihs  with 
sauerkraut,  pork  and  beans,  spaghetti 
with  tomatoes  and  bacon,  and  lamb  and 
veal  tongues,  (whole).  Also  linked  Tol- 
man  Sweet  apples,  baked  whole  in  a 
heavy  syrup,  and  then  canned,  which 
when  heated  in  the  oven  in  the  syrup 
and  served  with  sweet  cream  would  sat¬ 
isfy  even  the  Hope  Farm  man.  These 
apples  we  use  in  the  Spring  after  green 
apples  are  gone,  and  before  berries  come. 
The  skin  of  the  Tolman  Sweet  is  tough, 
and  they  do  not  break  with  cooking.  I 
also  use  half  gallon  jars  for  these. 

WISCONSIN. 


and  left  in  fireless  cooker.  Some  of  the 
foods  named  should  not,  except  in  rare 
cases,  be  cooked.  Dried  fruits  arc  far 
better  in  every  way  merely  soaked,  than 
when  boiled  for  even  a  few  minutes. 
Cooking  seems  to  dissolve  some  of  the 
strong  elements,  making  the  flavor  quite 
unpleasant  as  compared  with  the  same 
fruit  merely  softened  in  hot  water.  Let 
readers  who  have  not  tried  the  method 
soak  small  lots  of  the  different  dried 
fruits  as  apricots,  nectarines,  peaches, 
prunes,  raisins,  etc.  Try  with  both  cold 
and  hot  water,  with  enough  water  to  cov¬ 
er  fruit,  and  an  inch  or  more  to  spare. 
Set.  at  hack  of  stove  where  it  may  keep 
warm  for  two  or  three  hours.  Serve 
warm  or  cold  as  may  be  preferred,  aud 
be  sure  to  try  all — even  the  apricots — 
without  sugar,  as  the  soaked  fruit  is  so 
n  uch  milder  little  if  any  sugar  is  needed. 

Most  fruits  are  healthier  when  eaten 
uncooked,  some  being  laxative  when  eat¬ 
en  raw,  yet  constipating  when  cooked. 
About  the  only  objection  to  the  new 
method  is  that  nearly  every  one  will  eat 
so  much  dried  fruit  that  we  will  all  have 
to  pay  advanced  prices  when  i,t  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  unless  the  growers  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand. 

Rolled  oats  was  another  food  advised 
to  be  boiled  five  minutes  before  heating 
three  to  32  hours  in  the  fireless  cooker. 
The  o!i ts  before  rolling  are  steamed,  and 
are  better  if  eaten  without  further  cook¬ 
ing.  Rolled  or  crushed  wheat  is  the 
same.  All  cereals  arc  lacking  in  fat  and 
protein,  with  carbohydrates  in  excess, 
while  sugar  is  wholly  carbohydrate,  and 
its  addition  still  further  unbalances  the 
ration,  while  butter,  cream  or  other  fat 
helps  to  balance.  Try  some  without 
cooking  and  without  sugar,  and  learn 
what  delicious  flavors  you  have  been 
spoiling  by  sugaring  and  porridging.  T'se 
a  little  butter,  cream  or  milk,  merely 
enough  to  dampen  slightly,  chew  tbor- 
mi oniuv  a  new  luxury.  These 


Buy  from  a 
firm  with  nearly 
k  50  years’  ex- 
perieuee  in 
succcssf  u  1 
|_f  growing. 


tree  s 

that  are  \  ~ 
sure  to 
yield  you  a 
profit.  Free  >P 
catalog.  * 

GEO.  A.  SWEET 
NURSERY  CO. 
Established  1869 

20  Miiplo  Strool 
DANSVILLE,  N.  1 


Uncle  Sam’s  0.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gives  its  endorsement  to 
the  standard  seed  disinfectant — 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  laicest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

the  MONRO K  NURSERY  MosboR,  Micwjims 


*  *r&TAe  jFarmer's  Trrenal 

Greatest  yield  secured  by  destroying  all 
smuts  and  fungus,  and  scab  and  black¬ 
leg  in  potatoes.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  disinfectant  for  stables,  kennels, 
chicken  houses  and  cellars — il  kills  flies. 
Formaldehyde  pint  bottles  35  cents  at 
your  dealer.  Write  for  new  book  re¬ 
porting  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
experiments  in  seed  treatment — FREE  on 
request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


'Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  Krower.iiUuoranteeU 
quality.  Apph >  &  peach  trees..  Aspim.irus.  gnoBober- 
rien.bMTy  plants,  privet  hedging  New  cata  or?  ready 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Weslmlnslor,  Md, 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  — ,  _  _  direct  o 

Cherry,  Plum  Trees,  SPECIAL  grower  and  so  m- 
Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  Otters  on  Or-  sure  choice, 
at  one-half  agent's  $  d  5,1  e  healthy.  Imray  ca¬ 
prices.  T  tees. _  ric lies  true  to  name 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 

WHM.E8AU  NURSLRIIS.  G  W  Williams.  Mgr  H»»  DO.  N.  t. 

All  the  Apple  Trees  Worth  Plaxnting 

in  yoni  orchard  nm  liHiedln  KltcS I  K'S  FRUIT  ■  UrKItOOti 
which  you  nm.v  have  MIKE;  write  today,  for  it  wIIihJjow 
you  how  to  good  »art#»  m-ikI  6avo  iiioui?y»  too. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  Inc. 
1 26  Main  Street  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


the  reply  of  K.  <  -  W.  in  wmeu  n  is 
stated  that  meat  cannot  be  canned  with 
the  bones  left  in.  without  overcooking 
the  meat.  I  have  canned  meat  for  five 
vears,  especially  chicken,  with  the  bones 
in,  and  it  is  delicious. 

I  joint  the  chickens  the  same  as  for 
frying,  and  crowd  a  whole  one,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  four  to  five  pounds,  in  a  quart 
jar,  leaving  out  the  back  aud  nock.  The 
back  is  a  large  bone  with  little  meat 
on,  and  takes  up  too  much  room.  By 
careful  packing  it  is  easy  to  get  a  whole 
chicken  in  each  jar.  I  cut  the  breast 
once  across,  or  if  a  very  large  chicken, 
twice;  put  these  pieces  in  the  bottom  of 
jar,  next  the  thigh  pieces  aud  wings 
(with  the  end  tips  removed),  and  last 
the  lower  leg  pieces  with  the  small  end 
down.  These  sometimes  have  to  be 
crowded  very  tightly  to  get  them  in.  but 
the  meat  shrinks  somewhat  in  cooking, 
and  they  will  come  out  much  easier  than 
they  go  in.  Put  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt 
in  each  jar,  put  on  covers,  and  boil  three 
hours,  having  plenty  of  boiling  water 
ready  to  replace  what  evaporates  in 


Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  Cond  fm 
nnd  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  OCUU  101 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  largo  and  FRFE 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest  • 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  R(jf)K 
the  country. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonla,  New  York 
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Early  Spring  Greens 


Tt  is  natural  and  normal  for  tho  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  system  to  crave  succulent 
green  foods  in  Spring.  This  is  nature's 
method  of  purifying  the  body  of  all  pois¬ 
onous  toxins  and  humors  which  are  the 
result  of  indoor  air  and  heavy  Winter 
diet.  Persons  who  arrange  a  varied  diet, 
suited  to  the  seasons  always  keep  in  bet¬ 
ter  health  than  those  who  do  not.  To 
such  the  earliest  “greens”  are  welcomed 
and  combined  in  many  ways  to  lend  va¬ 
riety.  succulence  and  piquancy  to  the 
diet. 

In  my  own  garden  the  slender  needle¬ 
like  leaves  of  the  di  ves  are  the  first  id’ 
the  newly  grown  green  foods  to  appear. 
I  have  some  that  are  regarded  as  some- 
th'ng  of  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  being 
handed  down  from  my  great-grandmoth¬ 
er’s  garden.  As  T  value  them  highly  for 
their  salad  uses,  as  well  as  the  associa¬ 
tions.  I  hope  to  keep  and  pass  them  along 
to  the  next  generation,  as  when  any 
changes  or  removals  have  taken  place  in 
the  family  we  have  always  arranged  for 
a  start  from  the  old  lied  of  chives — and 
they  arc  quite  a  rarity  nowadays.  I 
wouldn’t  know  where  to  find  I  hem.  except 
now  and  then  in  very  old  gardens.  They 
belong  to  the  onion  family,  and  are  per¬ 
ennial.  coming  up  with  the  earliest  grass¬ 
es.  and  indeed  looking  much  like  a  round- 
Idaded  grass.  The  fine  tops  only  are 
used  and  when  cut  up  fine  are  very  ten¬ 
der.  delicious  additions  to  salads.  The 
oftencr  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  used  the 
more  tender  the  new  growth  is,  and  the 
longer  its  season  is  prolonged.  When  the 
tops  are  not  cut  hack  the  plant  soon 
sends  up  a  pretty  lavender  flower,  and 
the  tops  become  stronger  of  flavor  and 
tougher  in  texture. 

Just  a  simple  salad  of  diced  cold  po¬ 
tatoes.  two  or  three  cold  hard 
boiled  eggs  or  a  cup  of  cold  chopped 
meat  tossed  together  with  a  .simple 
French  salad  dressing  and  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  chives  is  most 
palatable  and  refreshing.  This  with  good 
bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea  or 
cocoa  and  a  light  dessert,  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfying  lunch. 

Creamed  potatoes  with  chive  sauce  is 
delicious.  Cut  cooked  potatoes  into 
cubes  of  uniform  s:y.o.  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  then  let  them  come  to  a 
boil,  in  a  medium  white  sauce,  as  follows. 
Two  lablospoonfuls  butter,  two  of  flour, 
one-half  teaspi.onful  salt,  pepper.  Mix 
and  melt  over  the  (ire.  and  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  milk.  Cook  for  five  minutes  over  in¬ 
direct  heat,  and  add  two  tnblespoonfuls 
chopped  chives,  with  the  potatoes. 

About  the  borders  of  my  garden  T  also 
have  a  few  bunches  of  lock  and  a  bed 
of  garlic.  I  would  not  be  without  these, 
as  just  a  bit  of  garlic  or  leek  juice  lends 
a  piquancy  of  flavor  not  to  be  secured 
in  aijv  other  way.  Do  not  use  them  so 
generously  as  lo  lead  anv  one  to  suspect 
you  of  belonging  to  the  foreign  quarter, 
hut  just  a  dash  of  flavor  for  soups, 
salads,  stuffing  for  baked  fish  or  fowl, 
meat  loaves,  macaroni,  etc.  The  French 
make  frequent  use  of  these  flavorings 
and  their  cooking  is  the  envy  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  1  treasure  these  old-fashioned 
garden  friends  for  their  attractiveness 
of  appearance,  the  ivory  whiteness  of 
their  plump,  crisp  bulbous  roots  being  a 
never  failing  Source  of  wonder  and  de¬ 
light  to  me  since  childhood.  If  you 
haven’t  any  leek  or  garlic  hi  your  borders 
T  hope  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
si  cure  some. 

Watercress  forms  a  very  convenient 
early  Spring  salad  material:  indeed  I 
kept  a  bunch  in  wa'er  nil  Winter  this 
year,  and  it  continued  to  throw  out  new 
tops  all  Winter,  while  the  glass  howl 
was  filled  with  hundreds  of  white  thread¬ 
like  roots.  One  can  keep  a  tub  of  it  iu 
the  hack  yard  for  weeks  at  a  time,  re¬ 
newing  tiie  water  frequently  and  getting 
many  green  tender  cuttings  from  it  long 
before  the  new  lettuce  in  the  garden  is 
big  enough  to  use. 

The  multiplier  or  Winter  onion  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  extra  early  Spring  vege¬ 
table  food.  I  leave  a  row  in  the  ground 
all  Winter  for  early  pulling.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  sets  or  seed  onions  are 
fit  for  use  these  tender  multipliers  are 
ready  to  pull,  tender,  sweet  and  juicy. 
These  have  also  been  kept  in  the  family 


for  many  years,  as  very  few  seedsmen  or 
nurserymen  now  carry  the  original  multi¬ 
plier  or  Winter  onion  sets.  They  are  so 
called  because  each  little  onion  stools 
out  or  multiplies  at  the  bottom  and  be¬ 
comes  a  bunch  of  from  four  to  a  dozen 
little  bottom  onions.  We  lost  the  seed 
mice  and  searched  a  long  time  before  we 
found  the  real  thing.  Now  we  raise 
i  uantifies  of  them  so  as  to  have  them  to 
give  to  friends  who  usually  eat  up  all 
they  have,  they  like  them  so  well,  and 
then  come  back  for  more. 

Early  blanched  leaves  of  the  dande¬ 
lion  are  delicious  iu  salads.  Take  equal 
parts  of  cold  boiled  eggs  and  chopped 
raw  young  dandelions,  with  a  simple  oil 
dressing  or  a  boiled  dressing,  and  a  bit 
of  minced  onion,  garlic  or  chives,  and 
you  have  a  most  delicious  and  healthful 
dish.  The  white  base  leaves  of  the  dande¬ 
lion  resemble  very  closely  in  flavor  the 
much  liked  greenhouse  salad  plant, 
chicory  or  Winter  endive. 

Spinach  is  perhaps  the  richest  in 
mineral  salts  of  any  of  the  green  foods, 
and  is  much  valued  as  a  blood  renew er. 


A  Clump  ot  Chives 


It  is  found  fresh  in  the  markets  very 
early  now  and  the  canned  spinach  is 
also  very  good.  Let  us  give  it  generous 
space  in  our  gardens  and  in  our  diet 
and  to  the  latter  end  let  us  not  fail  to 
can  a  quantity  of  it  each  Spring.  Blaueh 
or  dip  in  boiling  water,  then  in  cold, 
and  pack  it  in  the  cans  with  one  tea- 
spouiifnl  of  salt  and  boil  tin*  earns  with 
the  tops  screwed  down  loosely,  using 
only  new  rubbers,  for  three  to  four  hours, 
seal  while  hot  and  store  in  dark  place. 
It  is  then  ready  for  immediate  use  for 
soups  or  salads  as  follows: 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup. — lUeml  two 
tnblespoonfuls  butler  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  flour,  one  teaspoon  fill  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  When  hot  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  milk  and  boil  five  minutes.  Rub 
through  a  sieve  one  cup  of  canned  or 
boiled  spinach  anil  add  to  the  soup.  Let 
come  to  a  boil  and  serve  with  toasted 
bread  sticks,  rolls  or  crackers. 

Molded  Spinach  or  Salad. — Take  two 
pounds  of  fresh  spinach,  wash  and  cook 
twenty  minutes  in  just  enough  water  to 
start  the  juices  to  flowing.  Or  use  one 
can  of  spinach  in  place  of  the  above. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  butter 
and  one  to  two  tablesponnfuls  vinegar. 
Chop  all  very  tine  and  while  hot  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch,  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  cook  five  minutes. 
It  should  be  quite  thick  so  that  when 
poured  into  a  moistened  round  bottom 
howl  or  mold  it  will  keep  its  shape.  Set 
away  to  cool  and  when  ready  to  serve 
invert  the  mold  over  a  plate  lined  with 
lettuce  leaves,  celery  tips,  parsley  or 
shredded  new  cabbage.  This  salad  will 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance  if 
garnished  with  egg  rings  or  olives,  with 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  some  good  boiled  dres¬ 
sing  on  the  top.  m.  o.  k. 


“Wiiat  do  you  think  of  these  cigars?” 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  Tote  Fair 
store  at  Petunia.  “Well,  they’re  not 
much  for  smoking,”  replied  the  customer, 
“but  I  reckon  if  they  were  stewed  they 
would  make  pretty  fair  catnip  tea.” —  j 
J  udge. 


O  N 


TIRES 


Goodyear  No-Hook  Tires 
Are  Fortified  Against: 

Rim-Cutting — By  our  No-Rim-Cut 
feature. 

Blow-Outs — By  our  On-Air  Cure. 
LooseTreads — By  our  Rubber  Rivets. 
Insecurity — By  our  Multiple  Braided 
Piano  Wire  Base. 

Punctures  and  Skidding — By  our 
Double-Thick  All-Weather  Tread. 


i 


Every  Goodyear  Feature 
Yields  Greater  Mileage 


We  do  not  depend  upon  rubber 
alone  for  Goodyear  mileage,  nor 
on  fabric  alone;  nor  alone  on  the 
skilful  combination  of  the  two. 

Our  experts  devise  many  ways  to 
toughen  rubber,  to  make  it  wear 
longer  and  better. 

They  seek  to  make  Goodyear  Tires 
superior  to  abuse,  misuse  and 
wretched  roads. 

Rim-cutting  was  a  common  fault 
of  tires  until  Goodyear  devised 
its  No-Rim-Cut  feature.  Then  it 
ceased  to  be  a  terror  of  motoring. 

Tb  e  Goodyear  On-Air  cure 
smooths  possible  wrinkles  out  of 
the  fabric  in  the  final  vulcaniza¬ 
tion,  for  fabric  not  entirely  smooth 
under  the  rubber  tread  is  weak 
and  invites  blow-outs. 

Our  Rubber  Rivets  minimize  loose 
treads  by  literally  welding  the 
tread  to  the  body  of  the  tire. 


We  guard  against  insecurity,  and 
against  tube  pinching,  by  vul¬ 
canizing  many  braided  piano 
wires  into  the  base  of  the  tire. 
These  hold  the  tire  firm  and  flat 
on  the  rim. 

Puncture  and  skidding  are  guarded 
against  by  the  double  thickness 
of  the  All-Weather  Tread,  and 
the  sharp,  square  blocks,  biting 
deep  into  a  soft  road,  afford  posi¬ 
tive  traction. 

These  Goodyear  features  are  all 
a  part  of  the  Goodyear  policy 
of  building  the  highest  quality 
into  a  tire,  so  that  the  user 
can  get  the  greatest  mileage 
with  the  least  trouble  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

A  policy  which  has  made  Good¬ 
year  the  one  favored  tire — with 
almost  200  brands  for  every 
buyer  to  choose  from. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Tubes  and  Accessories  are  easy  to  get 
from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


TShe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Book  of  Send  today  for 

„  our  1916  Hook  or 

Bernes — Free  Berries. 

G’ves  results  of  our  30  years  exper- 
Jvr  ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how  to 
f  select,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 
to  their  culture.  Several 
varieties  for  your  soil  and  " 
climate.  Packed  fresh  for 
shipment.  Send  for  the 
Berry  Book  today. 

The 

W.F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St. 

Salisbury  -  Md. 


ySsPi 


ip  Strawberry  Wm 
Plants*  &  0  ^ 

A  CAREFUL  selection  of  the  earliest,  latest, 

■  largest,  best-flavored  and  most  product¬ 
ive  June  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Plants. 

_  _  l  EXTR  A  FINE  FRUIT  rPinf  Troop  Apple,  Pear,  Poach,  Plum  and  Cherry, 

(J  (j  ffj  ft  PLANTS  AND  VINES  flUll  llvtJh  Also  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

w  v  V  ■  V  W  V  ),'  o  R  S  A  I .  E.  Prices 

reasonable.  Paul  L.  Hegfrun.Waferlord  Works,  N-  J-  Vpoptfl til P  PlfHltA  Cabbagr.  Cauliflower,  Sweet 

_ .  VCguiauit  1  luma  potato,  Celery,  Tomato,  Pep- 

Cabbage.  Strawberry  Plants  topmm  Roots 

AND  SEED  SWFIT  P01AT0ES.  All  oth  cr  V'.'CCtttbln  plan  ts  B,„„j  KrowinR  comfltimi.  Wxu  nr  small  Iota  at  reason- 

in  their  seasons.  Catalog  Free.  W.  P.  DRAKE,  Dover.  Oela.  able  prices.  CalufoQve  /iw. 

3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  St^Lmy  HARRY  L-  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  n.  y, 

Plants  give  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.5(1  tiT  per  \  #  o  T^l  • 

Ripe  Fruit  Till  Snow  r  lies 

E  .  An  abundance 

aSKw  J  VJjL  of  ripe,  hucioua 

^Hknr  Y.  Strawberries  and 
wKKaSBt  -*  ln8  Raspberries  from 
early  summer  to 

BffL-  clbers  have  begun  to  eat 

TO  /  canned  fruit  you  can  be  reiving  line 
T  flavored,  juicy,  berries  fresh  from 
hr  vines.  Hardy,  prolific  in  any  soil  and 
dimale,  fruiting  the  season  planted;  unrival- 
1  vr.TT  rMgi r  cd  for  city  garden  and  Country  berry  patch. 

Kverli.nrlnir  Ktrjiwlif'i-rii,,  anti  Itnsiitierrtrs 

c,;  yx  m  5  PLANTS  FOR  25c.  POSTPAID 
T-  rStT  NVe  guaranlee  absolutely  every  plont  lhat 
leaves  our  nurseries.  Send  25c.  today  tellling 

uJIkSB  ua  wbi'f  h«r  you  vrunl  SlniwhurrirM  or  Rn*t)bern'p« 
—  t'Lkrtt.s  \ty  rut  or  n  mnil.  It«-  mu<*  u»  m  per*  if? 
which  plxntn  y>n>  vrnnt.  Write  lV»r  FliKIi  catntosr 
"f  fruit  ticc«,  rtMAc*.  slirubsi.  Lom;  li»lof  uttrxc- 
Uvh  otfVrn, 

F.  W.  nnow  M'USKUY  CO..  1KCM  Box  ( 4.  Kokh  Hill,  N,  T. 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 

Warfields  at  $  1 .50  per  1 OOO.  The  best  berry  isrown.  100 
otiier  varieties  unit  Everbearers;  small  fruit  plants.  All  plants 
iruarv.nUfed.  **Cutaloirue  free.'* 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan,  Mich. 


reasonable.  Paul  I„  Hegglin, Waterford  Works.  N.  J. 

Cabbage,  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots 

AND  SEED  SWFIT  POTATOES.  All  nth  er vegetable  plants 
in  their  seasons.  Camion  Free-  W.  P.  DRAKE.  Dover.  Oela. 

3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  KSaiiiy 

Plants  c:vb  satisfaction.  Price,  $1.50  t~  per 
3 .1100.  Write  today  aud  save  iilOJtpy.  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PKIiDL'K,  -  BOX  SO,  Showell,  Md. 

CIvau/kAVKU  Plants  $4.00  per  PHid.  Cntnlog 

airaWDerry  ,.t  w  ..rid,.-  i.ifimiin.'  the 

Fail-Bearer^  Fr»*e.  L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  06,  Plttsville,  Md. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants  pS 

per.  Toiuatn.  t'elery,  Leitive,  and  Egg  Plant,  ready 
front  March  1st  to  June  1-t.  Price,  $if  per  thousand, 
except  Egg  and  Cauliflower-  M.v  plants  will  make 
von  more  money  than  any  other  plants  Write  Car 
price  list  GUY  M  .  HUTTON,  Conyngliain,  Pa, 

Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed-^.V  g* 

Privet  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Boruo, Vineland. N.J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

also  Asparagus  roots,  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
pla Ills. II o rsei'Rd i s 1 1 , Seed  Corn. Cow  Teas. Vegetable 
plants.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFOltl)  HALL.  Rliodetdule,  .Md.,  Ilcpt.  « 


We  have  greatly  reduced  our  prices  on  all 
varieties,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berries.  Ask  for  prices.  Honest  goods. 


A.  G.  BLOUNT. 


Hasting's,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

SET  JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  and  g  ow  large,  fancy  straw, 
berries.  We  guarantee  our  plants  true- to-n nine, 
and  to  please  you,  or  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  tor  on r  llllti  catalog.  It's  Free.  Worth  dollars 
to  you.  K,  \\  Johnson  &  Bro.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Mr'llnnalHHi/hrirl  willberecocni  •<•<1  Kijigofallblack- 
lYICJOnamnyoriU  berries.  Ejsvl t.-Bt.  largest,  eom- 

mauds  the  lushest  price.  L.  R.  JOHNSON.  Cape  lilrardetii,  Mo. 


CURRANT  BUSHES"b|^Ck champion 

$15.00  per  1.000,  cash.  A.  JEROME  PRATT.  Hiohiand,  N  Y. 


Berry  Crates  and  Quart  Baskets 

FRUIT  PACKAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS.  Special  prices  for  March 
orders.  H.  H  AULTFATHER  SONS  &  CD..  Minerva.  Uluo 


welcome  seed  oats 

I’ropagateil  from  one  desirable  plant  by  Dep't  of 
l’lant  Breeding,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 
Result  of  eight,  years  careful  work,  In  several 
held  tests  with  many  other  varieties,  highest  yield¬ 
ing  oat  on  my  farm,  at  Ithaca.,  aud  many  places 
in  N.  V.  State.  Result,  of  trials  furnished  if  de¬ 
sired.  Ftire  seed  I#’  I  O  per  bn.  In  25  bn.  lots. 

II.  K.  (IRAN  HAM.  -  -  WILATVAJi  A,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants  ;!r'”S 

All  kinds  Fmit  Trees,  Asparagus  roots,  etc., 
direct  from  nursery  tu  you  p,  agent's  ni  lcw.. 
ini  Katlsiaet  ion  Guaranteed  B|g  Catalog  FKF.K. 

*A  G.  E.  BUNTING  &  SONS.  Box  1.  SELBY VILLE,  DEL. 


^GLow  Prices.  Take  no  rhatiecx  by  BOWing  damaged 
a  local  seed  this  year,  Make  big  money  by 
M  JJft.  sowing  our  c.mnoil,  e,l  Northern 

It  PjeW.  m  du  end  GumuiI.'I  Seed  Oats.  Kx- 

H  trn  fine  Pnre-rlred  Quality. 

Wonderful  yields.  lie  sure 
end  get  our  low  prices,  also  our  valuable  Profit.-Slmrir.g 
Exclusive  Field  and  Grass  Snort  Outdo  with  samples  you 
want  Free.  Address  American  Mutual  Siifp  Company, 
Dept.  Slid  l"rd  and  Itobey  Bt.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TOWNSEWID’S 
liorongli-Brecl 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Arc  the  Stamford  for  Quality  Everywhere 
We  sell  to  everybody  rverywhei  o  at,  lowest  whn]e- 
saIo  price.**,  saving  them  Sf6  per  cone  to  ‘>0  percent 
of  the  cost  ct  the  plants— 

We  not  only  sell  tlie  11KST  PI -ANTS  eil68P.  but  we 
pive you  u  Lrua.raulee  that  jruaraJitee*.  READ  IT: 


WE  GUAltANTfcK — T  hat  r*nr  plnntx  nro  the  i*qnnl  of  tmy 
ilunts  >rr»MVfi  (inywlitirf.  thul  Liu-y  urc  MtriCtly  Tljormirb- 
>rotl.  with  <hc  bt^hi  rrnltlTiff  iiOtvpi  .  Thut  they  leaeli 
you  in  rood  comliUon  or  your  money  back. 


Our  Hiq  20lh  Ontiiry  Merry  Hook  FREE 

fully  describe  '  nnd  Oluntrates  our 
50,00u,000  iilantM  —  1<MI  varieties  — 
i?»ves  ray  whole  life  exot  riimce  in 
hie  slrawht  rry  tU«M.  niAO  booklet 
No.  2  jam  full  of  But  ruin*  and  in¬ 
struct  ons  tor  the  new  ooKinners. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 
are  my  ‘"HOBBY,’*  1  want  to  0.-11  yoa 
more  about  them,  my  free  books, 
and  free  service  and  fine  plants  se¬ 
cure  you  against  loss— A  postal  will 
brink  them. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  25  Vivb  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


“  SUPERB  ”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

W1LLAKD  1$.  KiLLlO,  -  Swedesboro, Ts'.J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S’ 

OOO  PalnuUl.o  asparagus  roots  at,  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  1910  Price  List  all  kinds  seeds  and  plant.*. 

CALEB  IIOGBO  &  SON  .  Chcswohl.  Del. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  elTrS  oft 

varieties  including  Kuspborrios  and  Ulacklin lies, 
l'l  ices  low.  I.in  free  BENT  BAKEH,  HuusuK  Fulls.  N  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interest ing  and  instructive — All  about  the  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &SON,  JACKSON,  MICH* 


Strawberry  Plants-,?S'"'r'  Jggg,  ri“ 

tive  Catalogue  Frae.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georoetowu,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES 

TYe  have  grown  strawbcriy  plants  for  over  40  years:  write 
for  dill-  nnmi'y-saving  juice  1 1st.  George  TV.  Itridgmim 
Xiirserj-  t'u.,  liept.’ A,  liciitoii  Harbor,  S.lchlgan, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

(Good  stocky  plants  of  fill  leaulin^A  ailetios.  CataJOLrm*  I 
fret*.  .  H,  H.  BENNING,  R.  6,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  I 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

The  new  Strawberry,  Lupton.  the  lierry  yon  are  go- 
ingto  grow.  Send  for  Pl  iers.  M.D.  Lunton, Newport,  N.  J. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  tibies^fa 

st.riLwherries.  including  F.votTicaring.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log.  Koailwhy]  sell  tflioice  plants,  seht  preuuid,  at 
half  the  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized-  Write  for  prices 
and  catalogue.  R.  C.  .MASON,  North  Girard,  Pa. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


PJ'II 


THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 


Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Growers  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe 

M  r.  Kemptoji  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  production 
of  Ever- Bearing  Stra  wberries. — (lilD.  Fa  km  and  Home.) 

To  be  successful  with  Ever  -  Bearers  buy  from  Northern 
grozvers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


Boston  Market  Gardeners  at  Concord 

The  market  gardeners  generally  speak 
of  themselves  as  farmers,  aud  they  were 
out  in  full  force  at  North  Station,  Boston, 
.March  4.  with  a  Couple  of  special  ears 
ready  to  take  them  to  Concord,  famous 
for  many  things  besides  its  Winter  rhu¬ 
barb  and  cucumbers.  It  was  a  welcome 
contrast  to  step  out  of  the  March  bliz¬ 
zard  into  a  big  cucumber  house  with  its 
80  to  00  degrees  of  heat,  steaming  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

Four  of  the  leading  growers  were  visit¬ 
ed,  but  there  are  many  others  in  the 
town.  They  all  make  a  specialty  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  or  rhubarb,  usually  both,  with 
other  things  like  mint,  asparagus  or 
radishes  as  tillers,  catch  crops  or  side 
lines,  a  crop  system  quite  different  from 
the  Winter  lettuce  and  Spring  cucumber 
combination  of  the  Arlington-lielmont 
section,  or  the  crops  of  beet,  cucumber, 
cress  and  parsley  north  of  Boston. 

At  li.  Y.  Lufkin’s,  are  three  cucumber 
houses,  1 50x30  feet,  also  two  rhubarb 
bouses.  150xl!0  feet.  The  cucumbers  are 
a  selected  strain  of  the  White  Spine. 
Mint  is  planted  between  the  rows. 

Rhubarb  seems  a  rather  sure  crop  as 
compared  with  others,  and  brings  in  con¬ 
siderable  money,  soiling  at  three  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  One  of  these  150x80 
foot  houses  is  expected  to  yield  10  to  1:» 
tons  in  their  cuttings.  Vigorous  young 
roots  are  set  as  closely  as  possible  and 
kept  well  watered,  and  the  house  is 
heated  to  40  to  50  degrees.  Little  or  no 
manure  is  used  in  the  house.  The  roots 
have  stored  up  enough  plant  food  to 
make  the  crop.  This  variety  is  Victoria, 
considered  a  much  heavier  cropper  under 
glass  than  the  Linmeus.  Farliness  cuts 
no  great;  figure  under  glass,  hut  rather 
the  bulk  and  quality  of  the  crop.  The 
stalks  are  almost,  all  pulled  from  n  section 
of  the  house  at.  a  time.  They  are  trimmed, 
weighed  and  tied  with  raffia  in  10-pound 
bunches  nnd  packed  10  bunches  to  a  box. 

The  second  crop  is  lighter  and  poorer, 
and  the  third  crop  of  still  less  importance. 
Then  the  exhausted  roots  are  taken  out 
into  the  field  to  rest  over  one  season,  after 
which  they  may  be  used  again.  But  re¬ 
newals  are  needed  constantly,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  outdoor  acreage  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  It  takes  500  hills 
to  fill  one  of  these  houses. 

The  plan  and  equipment,  of  the  Samuel 
Lufkin  place  nearby  was  much  like  that 
just  described.  The  plant  comprises  six 
cucumber  houses  and  four  rhubarb 
houses.  There  is  n  new  donblewplan 
house  of  the  Burlington  type.  225  bv  M2 
feet.  This  house  now  being  cropped  for 
the  first  time,  was  more  infested  with 

maggot,  thrips,  etc.,  than  the  older 
houses.  The  owner  did  not  sterilize  the 
soil,  supposing  the  new  house  would  tie 
free  of  trouble  the  first  year,  but  the 
omission  will  compel  the  replanting  of 
this  house  before  long.  The  gardeners 
all  believe  in  “cooking”  the  soil,  as  one 
of  the  main  requirements  long  prom¬ 
inent  in  local  agriculture  and  are  types 
of  a  high  degree  of  business  ability,  in¬ 
telligence  and  all  around  good  citizen¬ 
ship. 

At  the  Frank  Wheeler  greenhouses  the 
most  noticeable  feature,  apart  from  tin1 
excellent  condition  of  the  crops,  is  the 
attention  paid  to  growing  asparagus  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  cucumbei’s.  The  roots 
are  set  and  renewed  each  year  like  the 
rhubarb. 

Not  far  away  is  the  Anson  Wheeler 
estate,  apparently  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  town,  and  now  managed  by  two  young 
men.  Raymond  and  Aldeu  Wheeler. 
There  are  nine  houses  of  cucumbers  and 
three  of  rhubarb.  The  farm  comprises 
100  acres  and  produces  outdoor  garden¬ 
ing  crops  in  large  quantity  for  (lie  Boston 
market.  A  l\%  ton  motor  truck  takes 
much  of  tln>  produce  to  Boston.  25  miles, 
1(10  to  200  boxes  at  a  time,  making  from 
one  to  three  trips  daily  as  needed.  In 
Winter  a  smaller  truck  is  nseq. 

At.  this  farm,  after  lunch,  the  gardeners 
held  the  usual  meeting,  with  about  400 
present.  They  discussed  among  them¬ 
selves  such  topics  as  the  low  price  of 
lettuce,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  profit 
in  gardening  the  past  two  years;  the 
great  scarcity  of  help  this  Spring,  the  high 
price  of  fertilizing  material,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  seed  situation,  and  then,  after 
a  few  items  of  business,  they  settled 
down  to  an  address  on  market  problems 
lty  Howard  W.  Selby,  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Vegetable  Growers,  and  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  market  gardener. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  82.000  acres  of 
vacant  land  and  of  this  28.000  acres  are 
cultivated  by  market,  gardeners.  The 
land  is  assessed  $1 ,000  to  $1,000  per  acre 
and  must  be  cropped  heavily  to  meet  the 
taxes  or  rent.  The  Selby  farm  of  225 
acres  raises  celery,  rhubarb,  asparagus 
and  various  catch  crops.  Meeting  difficul¬ 
ties  in  selling  by  commission  and  in  send¬ 
ing  wagons  to  sell  to  dealers,  they  had 
finally  opened  a  wholesale  store  which 
cost  8  per  cent,  for  selling.  The  prices 
were  not  so  high  as  when  the  stuff  was 
peddled  to  dealers,  but  the  cost  was  much 
less  and  the  net  returns  greater. 

Working  out  the  cost  of  products  is 
important.  Keeping  a  record  for  each  crop. 
Mr.  Selby  had  found  parsnips  not  profit¬ 
able  three  years  in  succession  and  had 
dropped  them.  Celery  had  paid  big 
profits;  rhubarb  and  some  other  things 
had  paid  fairly  well. 


A  change  in  the  celery  package  from 
barrels  to  boxes  had  increased  the  price 
one  to  three  cents  per  dozen.  They  wove 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  crops  bought 
by  a  cheap  class  of  trade.  Advertising 
paid,  also  the  use  of  the  grower’s  name 
and  guarantee  on  the  packages  of  any 
produce.  Small  packages  are  more  profit¬ 
able. 

A  five-ton  truck  sometimes  started  with 
a  load  as  early  as  three  o'clock,  would 
deliver  it.  nnd  take  in  another  load  by  8 
o'clock  from  the  farm  40  miles  from  the 
market.  Cold  storage  facilities  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  market  enabled  the  farmers  to 
store  their  left-over  produce  instead  of 
selling  it  at  a  loss.  Advertising  is  likely 
to  be  a  great  aid  to  increase  the  demand 
for  special  Products.  G.  b.  f. 


Railroad  and  Fruit  Meeting 

On  February  24  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Milton,  N.  V.,  of  the  Hudson  River 
Fruit  Exchange,  various  growers  along 
the  West  Shore  Railroad  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  Central,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  cooperation  of  growers  in  making 
up  cnrlot  shipments  and  thus  getting 
lower  rates  and  better  service. 

Mr.  M< 'Michael  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  said  that  Germantown  had  ft  propo¬ 
sition  similar  to  that  on  the  west  side 
of  ihe  ri,ver.  Each  grower  was  shipping 
independently  to  New  York  city  in  part 
carload  lots.  The.  railroad  suggested  that 
they  organize,  which  was  done  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  fruit  growers  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  in  car  lots  and  have  received  the 
benefit  of  lower  rates.  The  railroad  must 
have  an  organization  to  deal  with.  Grow¬ 
ers  must  ship  as  a  unit.  In  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  carload  rates,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  one  shipper  or  in  other  words,  the 
carload  shipped  by  one  man.  consigned 
to  one  man  or  one  firm.  Consequently 
the  growers  should  organize  for  shipping 
purposes.  The  railroad  will  set  off  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  at  the  different  stations. 
The  train  wij  1  leave  Ulster  Park  about 
2.80  P.  M.  and  Roseton  about  4.80  P.  M. 
The  cars  will  arrive  at  Weehawken.  be 
transferred  to  a  float  and  carried  to 
Desbrossos  street  and  delivered  on  the 
pier.  The  rates  are  subject  to  official 
classification.  Berries,  first-class,  mini¬ 
mum  carloads  17,000  pounds,  less  than 
carloads  one  and  one-half  regular  rate; 
peaches  same  as  berries  except  minimum 
carload  10. (HID  pounds;  currants  same 
as  berries,  except  minimum  car  20,000 
pounds;  grapes,  second-class  rate,  mini¬ 
mum  carload  20,000  pounds;  pears  and 
apples,  fifth-class,  minimum  carloads  24,- 
000  pounds.  The  first-class  rate  from 
Milton  to  Desbrosses  street  is  21  cents 
per  hundred  in  carload  lots.  The  express 
from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point  is 
45  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  V olio  asked  an  explanation  of 
“one  shipper  to  one  consignee.”  Mr.  Mc- 
Miehael  said,  in  order  to  secure  carload 
rates  the  car  must  be  shipped  from  one 
station  in  one  day  by  one  shipper  to  one 
consignee  at  one  destination.  In  the 
case  of  fruit  to  different  commission  men, 
it  can  bo  arranged  to  have  this  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  one  Consignee.  When  differ¬ 
ent  fruits  are  put  in  one  car  the  whole 
carload  is  charged  according  to  the  high¬ 
est  rating.  It  would  be  better  to  put  the 
apples  and  pears  in  a  separate  car.  The 
train  would  be  due  in  Weehawken  at 
9.  P.  M.  and  unloaded  at  Desbrosses 
street  by  12  P.  M. 

Mr.  Vail  said  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  some  one  at  fill  of  the  Stations 
to  look  after  loading  the  cars  and  also 
to  have  some  one  at  New  York  to  receive 
the  cars  and  separate  into  loads  for  the 
different  commission  men.  This  will  en¬ 
tail  expense.  The  Hudson  River  Fruit 
Exchange  proposes  to  charge  a  flat  rate 
for  freight  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
of  handling,  the  increased  charges  on 
short,  cars,  aud  will  send  a  messenger 
to  New  York  city  to  sort  out  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  take  care  of  the  unloading. 
The  association  would  pay  the  railroad 
and  the  commission  men  could  pay  the 
association,  so  that  the  shipper  would 
get  his  returns  from  fruit  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  present.  Return 
crates  can  be  shipped  by  freight  the  same 
as  any  other  freight.  A  minimum  car¬ 
load  of  crates,  12,000  pounds,  going  at 
fourth-class  can  be  sent  to  Milton  at 
11  cents  per  ewt. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  with 
the  railroad  In  settling  details. 

The  committee  members  are  L.  Havi- 
Innd,  Highland ;  Thomas  Power,  Middle- 
hope;  C.  G.  Lockwood.  Marlboro;  W.  Y. 
Velie,  Marlboro;  Edward  W.  Barns, 
Middlchope;  Charles  W.  Weston,  Mil- 
ton;  F.  W,  Vail,  Milton;  W.  R.  Clark, 
Milton;  .1.  It.  Cornell,  Newburgh;  A. 
IJ.  Wilklow.  Highland. 

Mr.  Vail  announced  that  the  Hudson 
River  Fruit  Exchange  was  planning  to 
erect,  a  cold  storage,  plant  fit  Milton,  that 
$15,000  bad  been  pledged  by  one  grower, 
who  would  take  storage  for  15.000  lau¬ 
rels.  Shares  will  be  sold  for  $100  each 
and  that  each  dollar  so  invested  entitled 
the  investor  to  space,  for  one  barrel.  The 
investor  was  not  required  to  use  this 
space,  but  in  ease  of  a  high  demand  of 
storage,  the  investor  could  count  on  space 
for  one  barrel  for  each  dollar  invested. 
Later  storage  will  cost  40  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel. 
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Hemp  Culture  in  California 


Some  time  ngo  I  wrote  you  of  this 
country  and  my  hemp  raising  along  the 
reclaimed  swamp  lauds  on  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  River.  I  also  wrote  of  the  lack 
of  drainage  and  consequent  loss  of  crops 
in  wet  seasons.  I  then  said  I  had  de¬ 
vised  a  mole-plow  making  a  hole  about 
2y>  feet  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  to  take  the  place  of  tile  as  used  in 
the  Eastern  States.  The  land  is  peat  and 
entirely  composed  of  dead  tales  and  vege¬ 
tation.  The  hole  keeps  its  shape  quite 
well.  The  10-inch  mole  T  use,  leaves  a 
six-inch  hole.  We  make  the  holes  every 
50  feet,  apart. 

In  the  Winter,  or  wet  season,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  reclamation,  pump  out  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  on  our  island  with  a  200- 
hnrse-power  pump.  The  land  is  all 
laid  off  in  about  50-acre  cheeks,  and  a 
main  drainage  ditch  three  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  wide  surrounds  the  50-acre 
cheeks.  We  use  the  mole  plow  to  make 
the  small  drains  every  50  feet  across  the 
cheeks  into  these  larger  ditches.  These 
mole-plow  holes  are  used  to  irrigate  the 
crop  in  Summer  which  is  always  dry  iu 
California.  ' 

Our  average  rainfall  is  about  15  inches 
for  the  year.  This  has  been  a  wet  Win¬ 
ter:  10  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  at  this 
writing,  February  S. 

We  are  sowing  1,000  acres  hemp  this 
Spring,  plowing  the  land  now  about  10 
inches  deep,  having  previously  run  the 
mole  holes  through  the  land.  Last  season 
we  had  400  acres  of  hemp  sown,  1015, 
previous  year,  200  acres.  Prices  are  very 
good  for  the  fiber.  We  got  an  average  of 
nine  cents  per  pound  at  station  in  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.,  last  year.  The  European  war 
boosted  the  price  from  a  previous  price  of 
G!4  or  seven  cents  per  pound.  We  have 
to  pay  .$15  per  acre  rent  in  California. 
We  do  not  try  to  keep  the  fiber  straight 
as  they  do  in  Kentucky.  We  make  it  all 
into  tow.  We  have  extra  strong  fiber,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  long  season  of 
growth,  nearly  seven  months.  We  use  a 
machine  to  clean  the  fiber.  The  machine 
costs  about  $(100  here  and  will  clean  3,000 
pounds  per  day.  The  main  value  of  hemp 
(the  way  we  handle  it)  is  the  fact  that  it 
takes  almost  none  of  the  fertility  away 
from  the  soil.  When  we  cut  the  hemp  in 
October  we  let  the  straw  lie  on  the  land 
where  grown,  until  it  gets  about  five 
inches  rainfall.  The  rain  rots  or  rusts 
and  loosens  the  fiber  on  the  stalk.  We 
then  take  up  and  stack  in  convenient 
place  to  mill,  and  run  through  mill  at 
convenience.  We  sell  direct  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  get  the  producer’s  dollar, 
especially  when  they  are  short,  of  raw 
material.  They  have  a  “combine,”  how¬ 
ever,  and  beat  the  producer  when  they 
can,  which  is  quite  often.  They  have  a 
large  factory  in  Oakland,  Cal.  They  in¬ 
formed  me,  one  time,  they  could  use  4.000 
tons  per  year.  It  costs  about  $40  per  acre 
to  raise  hemp  and  pay  rent  and  bale  the 
fiber.  Good  land  will  produce  from  1,200 
to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  are  extending  their  acreage 
largely  the  last  two  years. 

California.  joax  iieaney. 


EVERY  mile  of  road  is  a  tax  on 
f  your  tires.  Upon  tire  quality 
depends  the  amount  of  road 
tax  your  tires  pay.  Firestone  Tires 
give  you  “Most  Miles  per  Dollar” 
— less  tax — greater  mileage.  This 
added  value  is  due  to  Firestone 
Extras.  Extra  toughness,  extra  resili¬ 
ency,  extra  thickness  of  pure  rubber  tread. 

The  new  Firestone  Tires  with  their  red  side  walls 
and  black  treads  give  promise  in  appearance  of 
the  good  service  they  will  give  in  actual  use. 

Quality  alone — proven  by  “Most  Miles  per 
Dollar” — has  produced  the  demand  that  has 
made  the  Firestone  plant  the  largest  exclusive 
tire  factory  in  the  world. 

FREE  OFFER 


Send  us  yotir  dealer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  make  of  tires  you  are  now  using  and  we 
will  send  you,  free,  a  waterproof  tube  bag.  It  will  keep 
your  extra  inner  tubes  in  good  condition.  Write  today 
and  ask  also  for  free  book,  “Care  and  Repair  of  Tires,” 
No.  18 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers " 
Akron,  Ohio  —  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


TIRES 


You  Need  One  of  These 


.  *-  “a*  J 


A  SET  of  six  booklets,  each  one  show- 
-rx  mg  some  way  of  Increasing  crop 
yields  and  lowering  production  cost  by  wJ'jT 
the  use  of  better  tillage  tools.  For  in-  \yj' 
stance,  wouldn't  a  loo  net-  cent  stand  \U*- 
Increase  your  potato  profits?  Our  book-  V  — 
let.  “WO  per  cent  Potato  l,lanlhiii,"  tells 
how  to  get  It,  “Ganlcuiito  with  Mm  tern 
7'i «)(«’’  shows  how  gardening  can  he  made  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  “Slimy''  will  help  you  select  sprayers  for 
every  iniriutsp.  "  Modern  Potato  luggers." 


ffiSSk^^POSTALNOW 

Learn  why  I  have  400,000  cus- 
,*1  tomers.  Get  my  prices.  Test 

quality  of  Brown  Fence  at  my  expense. 
1  SO  Style*  Direct  from  Factory 
1  Sc  par  Rod  op.  Freight  Prepaid 
Hard,  high  carbon.  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
Double  Ualvunized.  Gates  and  Steel  Posts  too.  Write 
postal  now  for  big,  new  Catalog  and  sample— FREE. 
Address  Dept.  59 

The  Brown  Fance  &  Wire  Co,  •  •  Cleveland.  O. 


Modem  Potato  Diggers,"  "Hone  MMmWKm  M  **"17  D. 
Hoes,  Harrows  and  Cultivators,"  and  “Easier  and  IqJ 

Quicker  Cultivation  with  Two  Horse  Tools,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,"  are  I 
equally  interesting. 

Which  of  these  booklets  shall  wo  send  you!  They’re  all  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY, 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  216,  Grenloch,  N.  Jt 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Cl  1  'Uuvahi'i  eowpeas  and  soy  beans  I 

uOlVPfl  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats,  I 

»  v i*  .mil  hitrlfv.  A  nmuhlno  1 


WHY  not  save  from  28  tti  8ft  **f*r  c*?nt  m  marc  by  pur- 
t  basin*  vouf  M:»rilw*r»  from  litiiniettr 

We  carry  nflormOtyn  *to»  k**  ami  ship  on  receipt  of  or¬ 
der,  not  a  moment's  delay,  and  trustworthy,  guaranteed 
£ood«  made  by  r be  lurt;u»t,  oldest  and  tw.wt  manufacturer 
in  tn**  world.  These  handttomc  and  ttiorojjgb  jhkb 
*y  Tt| liable*  I. nek  Seta  ruproaent  exceptional 


Just  when  *nd  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble -no  expense.  Solti  on  sruttratltee.  1 
44  _a  Your  money  ba<  k.  if  vou 
^  nre  not  satisfied.  Write 
j322gaBr  today  for  !*RKK  BQOK  on 
FOSrtiU  High  Duty  Haiti. 

■Ir  I'tnvKi;  srtmi/nc  u>.,  A 

Ill  irinUy  Building,  New  York 


dftc  value  swel.^ADd  Doll  Brass. 

"***'■'•  or  Antique  Copper  Finish.  Shre  of 

Plates.  ,  1-2  \  **'  .1  iHfiit  7 

pletc  with  lock  an«i  Ho?  Knubr.  plutcJ  find 

screws  one  set  in u  box. 

All  Other  Hardware  Items  at  Equally  Low  Prices  '«|Bt  I 

BENNETT  WALL  BOARD  'IRJ 

524  per  M  leet 

Takes  place  Of  ami  Cost*  less  than  lath  amt  plaster. 
Builds  durable  sunitun  wiillsftml  iviliugs.  Host  for 
repairing  broken  plaster  Made  of  all  wood  lll>re, 
outer WliTttt’e  coated  wltll  muishu-c  |. rooting  com 
jv  Pound  Unit  prevents  .slit  ink  ing  01  swelling. 
,41  ftal* already  •sized"  bn-  d... -oration.  Write 
•fll  Li  - for  sample.  Write  Onlay  for  BIG 


My  Big 
New  1916 
Buvgy 
Book 


LIGHT 


It  tt  baa  a  few  fret  fall,  yOur  brook  can  do 
«t  of  the  hard  work,  h  toll  pump  water, 
t  the  li  aise,  wash  t tie  tlir-,.  mo  the  farm 
In,-.,  thresher,  feed  milts,  sepaiarot,  etc. 

YL  S  I  EEL  WATER  WHEEL 

le  to  install,  gets  all  tile  power  of  the  «*™JI 
ns  1  lifetime.  Nutteealug  up,  no  .4te,  III  III 
operation. 

Measure  your  own  stream— our /r«  Ir,  ■ . LV| 

I  mole  tells  how.  Wr.te  (or  it  now— you  t*T  .4} 
may  have  power  enough  to  run  the  X  :  --VTOwk 
wliole  farm.  //. —  1 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co. 

103  George  St.,  Hanover.  Penna.  'T  _  -  jpjl 

Makers  of  all  types  ot  farm  J 

water  wheels  V  / 


SPLIT  ^ 
_  j  HICKORY 

'y  Just  drop  mo  a  postal  mid  I  will 
^  mail  you  my  big  now  ciitalng 
^  elK'v.-.ng  no  stunning  MU-a  11 
^  of  Split  It iehury  Vciiictc*.  1 

^  rnmona  for  beauty.  Item-  ,  \  !  /\\  2 
^  nev.,  .trungl',,  act  Jong  /A  \  /  »  tp 
O  umwe.  1  give  [fA: i '/ 

5  30  pace  Wo«d  IL^^O 
£  Days  iflCC  Tost  tTMTlP 
^  8  v*Jtom  cmirxntfr.  \V  /  \ \\V^ 

^  Now  l  hAV.y  1 1 f  thu  V/  \/5 

^  SfO  on  your  nuw  riif.  ^ 

^  Gatling  explains  htiw.  Writ**  for  ^ 
^  dir  fruo  botik  today.  Addroea  ^ 

^  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  4* 

^  ,  D  '•«  Pbflps.  Fn*t*.  ^ 

-*  Station  22G  “  Columbus,  Ohio  ^ 


2  Thompson  Street, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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;ato  Ridgcr 


Potato^ 

Digger 


iEipine 
-  if  wanted 


7ith  Disks  it 
.wanted 


FERTILIZERS 
THAT  FERTILIZE 


Start,  right,  by  buying 
Si;.^jr  Kti&rle’s  seedft.  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  tall  to 
rmjj  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

our  large  and  varied  stuck  con* 
r  Lai  tis  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eber/e’s  1916  Seed  Annual—  Free 

Tills  fully  Illustrated  book  isllriniful  of 
helpful  tnfoi  Inalioii  eoiiewnillg-  the 
planting  and  i-ulimiliun  of  needs,  from 
largest  farm  io  smallest  garden. 

Oct  Hour  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
6  S.  Pearl  SI.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SBE'SSU 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples,  A.  C.  HOVT  &  CO.,  BuxR,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


SEED  POTATOES 'V”a.' i? 

Carman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Crown  undor 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Write  forpr  ties. 

JAY  SALTER,  -  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  V. 


POTATOES— CORIM— OA  TS 

Grown  for  seed.  Dibble  Russet,  Late  Rambler  and 
S1 1  Walter  lialeigb.  New  York  Standard  barrel 
#8,. 50.  Dibble  Main  moth  Yellow  Flint  Corn  TU  ibs, 
on  ear.  $1.50.  Oats,  bu.  7  5c. 

GEO.  J,. COOPER  *  Eymloiiville,  X.  T. 


SCCn  ^  £>  N — Golden  Orange 

c  c  ^  w  o  8-rowe>i.volJowrtint 

Seed  Corn.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sample*  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn. 


Ofll’fl  5000  Bushels  sound  Seed  Corn,  also 
Ij (Jfll  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalla,  etc.  1200 
Acres.  40  page  catalog  free. 

S  C  A  R  F  F,  Box  I,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


TESTED  SEED  CORN-&'W7^ 

Dent  Gourd  seed  variety,  grown  by  us  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  Dent  R,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  »%'.*!£•&, 

fl.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  10-20  Aldridge  Bldg..  FISHERS.  N.  Y 


POTATOES — haver.  Carman, Cobbler, Coin,  Green  Hit.,  Ohio,  Here, 
Six-Weeks, l.aneTiU.nWjWoinlfii-.  hi*  Kinds.  C.  W.  FORD.Fishon.N  Y 


II  101/ 1  DC1C— A  limited  quantity  to  sell  at  fc!  75  per 
ALAunA  ruAo  busliet  nroree  *.  ltr*i»n,Clittt*nanpo,  ?t  Y. 


GIANT  DAHLIAS  AND  CANNAS.  CIlolCMt  n»me*1  varieties 
of  recent  iutimlmtimi,  Jl.iO  pn*  ilo7,*:ll,  putlpnld.  List  **i)  ap¬ 
plication.  k.  M.  BIX  KFAHt.U.  Chestnut  Mill,  I’blladelphU,  Be. 


PR  SALE— SEEI>  1*<)T A  TO ES-Oo rtl an d  County 
Potato  Growers'  Association  (Three  years  stand¬ 
ing.)  Stock  from  selected,  treated,  Seed,  and  sprayed 
fields,  t.  M.  Crnmpluti, See’jr,  13ig  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  It.Y, 


SUU  C  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

■  ™  •  hiifhrr  protein  content  lhan  alfalfa, 

/a  |  Writ.-  for  prices  and  Information, 

w  Lb  W  CL  lx  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


CUiCCT  PI  OVFR  seed,  special  scarifyed,  hulled  and 
5Wttl  OLUVEIf  unhul|ed.  Circular  and  pruts 

on  request,  John  A.  Sheehan,  R.  4,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

*  a  •  Everlasting  AIT  1  f 

Grimm  Alralia 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  suoceed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
anv  soli  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  how  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  "Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  our 
seed  is  all  America u  grown,  guaranteed  t»!i%  pure.  We 
cau  furnish  Nebraska.  Montana  or  Dakota  and  Grimm 
seed  at.  very  moderate  prices. 

ftRILIM  A I  FA  I  FA  We  have  the  Gomiin*  Grimm 

unimm  hli  hli  m  nh  wt:n  aa  Hansen’s  groat,  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Al8o"Dakota30"  and  Ncbraskaseed. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wecunfornish 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  of  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced — fully  de¬ 
scribed  In  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Machanicsburg,  O. 


Saves  Potato  Seed 

THIS  year  seed  will  be  scarce  and  high— every  bushel  will  count.  The 
1915  U.  S.  crop  was  nearly  sixty  million  bushels  short.  Potash  will  be 
practically  impossible,  but  some  oi  the  best  experts  recommend  4-10-0  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash.  Less  acres,  better  planting  and  as  good  fertilizer  as 
you  can  get  will  be  the  rule  of  the  best  growers. 


IRON  ACE 


100  per  cent 
Potato  Planters 


save  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  by  planting  one  seed  piece  in  every  space 
and  one  only.  Costs  no  more  to  cultivate,  spray,  wood  and  ridge  a  perfect  stand.  Slake 
every  seed  piece  count  and  every  font  of  ground.  Ottlr  other  potato  machines  include  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivators,  fourandeix  row  Sprayerx,rotalo  LHygcrs,Ridgcrs  and  Wecatrs. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shew  them  but  write  on  for  separate  book 
for  each  line.  Sent  Free  to  all  who  Etid.a  in  which  they 
are  interested.  How  many  acres  are  you  going  to  plant  ? 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co..  Box  12 1 5  -  Grenlocfi,  N.  J. 

We  also  make  Garden  Tools  for  practical  formers  and  Sprayers  of  every  kind. 


GLOVER s  TIMOTHY  $5b°u. 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known— Investigate.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— t.tie  finest  grass  grown  far  | 
hay  arid  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  ran  make,  grows  j 
everywhere.  You  will  save  1-X  on  your  grass  seed  biU  by  I 
writ  t«  tor  tree  inunple,  circular  and  nig  Co-operative 
Seed  uuiife.  Write  today.  AmkricaN  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept.  5G0,  43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Q0D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

=-j  Over  700  illustrations  of  vega* 
(JQl  tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
^  and  your  neighbors’  addresses,  i 

R.  H.  SHUM WAY, Rockford.  III.  I 


Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  rondiiioiis.  Leafier,  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  is  ot  hotter  feeding  value. 

Booklet,  "How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

and  sample  tree.  Will  also  send  testimonials  lrom 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


SUDAN  GRASS  9E£ 

Mo?t  wonderful  forage  plant.  Cheapest  and  best  feed on 
earth.  Easy  to  grow  everywhere  Save  money;  makn 
r.g  money  Full  partii-ulan*  with  sample*  in  our  big 
Free  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guilin  Quotes  wonderfully 
Jew  prices.  Get  our  Fruo  Sample*  and  valuable  Field 
and  Grass  Seed  Ouldu.  Address  AMrtniOAN  MUTUAt. 
Seed  Co  .  Dept  uto  43rd  and  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  UI. 

WELCOME  SEED  OATS [Mfa* 

BREEDING  DEPARTMENT  of  CORNELL  for  Us 
thin  hull,  cooil  straw,  and  high  yielding  qnnlitien 
for  ten  years,  giving  10  pounds  more  oat.  moats  per 
bushel  than  other  highly  ADVERTISED  OATS, 
Price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Over  JO  bushel.  $1.25. 
BENJ.B.'WILT.IAIWS&SONS,  Rushford,N.Y. 

^BUMPER  CROP”  SEED  OATS 

These  oats  are  ati  extra  heavy  \  arioty  iu  both  weight 
nnd  yield,  guaranteed  free  from  foul  seed.  Pries, 
$1.25 per  bushel,  bags  free.  1-0.  CookS Son, Sc  Byron,  N.Y, 

flaio—Eensation— Heavy  yielder.  Also  Learning  & 
uals  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Circular  and 
sample  free.  TLLEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose. Ohio 


Fertilizers  that  Fertilize 

The  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  FER- 
'  TILIZERS  contain  only  those  elements 
which  years  of  practical  farming  have 
proven  to  be  the  most  nutritious  for  success- 
ful  plant  growth ,  in  addition  to  improving 
general  condition  of  the  soil  for  its  further  use. 
fw  Booklet  descriptive  of  our  line  of  goods  will  be  sent  to 
r*  you  by  request. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
Sales  Office:  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 


Things  to  Think  About 


Cost  of  Acetylene  Lighting 

Will  you  give  the  cost  of  running 
acetylene  gas  in  an  ordinary  house, 
burner?  C.  J.  T. 

Scrappoose,  Ore. 

The  question  of  some  other  form  of 
artificial  light  other  tlmn  kerosene  has 
been  much  debated  in  farmers’  homes, 
especially  where  they  are  isolated  from 
an  electric  line.  There  are  several  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  artificial  light,  among 
them  being  gasoline  gas,  storage  battery 
lights  and  acetylene  gas.  Of  the  last 
mentioned  there  are  two  types  of  gen¬ 
erator,  an  outdoor  aud  an  indoor.  Of 
the  indoor  type  there  are  two  sizes,  a 
50  and  a  100-pound  capacity,  that  i.s  for 
general  house  lighting.  For  hotels,  stores, 
etc.,  there  are  larger  sizes.  The  indoor 
type  of  generator  is  set  up  in  the  cellar 
and  the  gas  piped  from  there  to  different 
parts  of  the  house. 

On  June  23,  1015,  we  had  installed  in 
our  house  a  50-light  capacity  indoor 
plant.  The  cost  of  installing  in  our  ease 
was  as  follows : 

1-15  feet  %-inch  pipe .  $5.80 

3%  feet  %-inch  pipe .  .21 

13  feet  %-inch  pipe .  .08 

14%  feet  1-ineh  pipe .  1.10 

10  feet  1-inch  galvanized  pipe...  1,00 
T’s,  elbows,  nipples,  reducers,  pipe 

stays,  etc .  5.07 

Plumber’s  time  .  11.70 

Generator  . 150.00 

8  %-foot  burners,  6  %-foot  burn¬ 
ers  .  3.50 

Fixtures  . .  17.50 

Total  . $107.10 

With  this  amount,  fixtures  enough 
were  provided  and  installed  iu  11  rooms; 
the  sizes  of  which  with  their  fixtures 
are  as  follows:  Kitchen,  size  12x15x0. 
fixtures,  two  swinging  wall  brackets,  one 
with  a  %-foot  burner,  the  other  with 
a  %-foot  turner.  Six  bedrooms,  average 
size  12x12x8,  fixtures,  swinging  wall 
brackets  with  %-foot  burners.  Outside 
kitchen,  size  12x15x8,  fixtures  stiff  wall 
bracket  with  %-foot.  burner.  Dining 
room,  size  10x13x0,  fixtures,  dining 
lamp  with  %-foot  burner.  Living  room 
and  parlor,  size,  each  12x13x0,  fixtures 
for  each,  one  drop  with  two  %-foot 
burners.  Many  people  prefer  a  three- 
light  drop,  but  we  find  that  a  two-light 
drop  gives  plenty  of  light  for  all  times, 
as  a  %-foot  burner  i.s  rated  to  give  37 
candle  power  on  %-foot  of  gas  per  hour. 

One  pound  of  carbide  is  supposed  to 
yield  approximately  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  or  enough  to  supply  one  %-foot 
burner  10  hours;  100  pounds  of  carbide 
would,  therefore,  yield  500  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  or  1.000  hours  of  light,  when  burned 
in  one  %-foot  burner. 

The  day  ou  which  the  generator  was 
installed,  it  was  also  charged.  The  first 
100  pounds  of  carbide  lasted  110  days, 
or  until  October  11.  During  that  time 
the  lights  that  we  burned  averaged  the 
same  as  one  %-foot  burner  six  hours  per 
day,  or  100  pounds  of  carbide  gave  us 
GOO  hours  of  light  at  a  cost  of  $4.15. 
As  the  days  grew  shorter  and  we  had  to 
have  light  both  night  and  morning,  it 
took  more  gas  and  the  next  100  pounds 
of  carbide  lasted  only  until  December 
20.  tVe  are  now  using  on  the  third  100- 
pound  nan  and  have  enough  left  to  last 
until  about  March  1.  At  our  present 
rate  of  gas  consumption,  500  pounds  of 
carbide  will  last,  one  year  at  a  cost  of 
$20.75,  including  freight.  This  cost  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  recharging  the 
generator,  which  has  to  be  done  twice 
for  every  100  pounds  of  carbide,  as  the 
machine  only  holds  50  pounds  of  carbide 
at  one  time.  This  recharging  takes  from 
30  minutes  to  one  hour,  according  to  the 
man,  but  lessens  the  wife's  or  mother’s 
work  more  than  that  much  by  saving  of 
time  and  work  in  washing  and  filling 
lamps.  There  is  very  little  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  acetylene  lights. 

Even  if  the  first  cost  of  the  acetylene 
plant  i.s  more  than  for  kerosene,  lamps 
ami  the  cost  of  the  carbide  to  run  it  after¬ 
ward  is  more  than  for  kerosene,  when 
one  considers  the  quality  aud  the  candle 
power  obtained,  the  acetylene  is  by  far 
the  cheaper  light  of  the  two.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  kerosene 
light  and  acetylene  light  as  there  was 
between  the  tallow  candle  and  kerosene 
lamp.  LELAND  D.  SMITH. 

New  York. 


How  to  be  Cheerful  Though  Rheumatic 

By  Edna  S.  Knapp 

On  the  steps  of  our  Florida  hotel,  the 
physician  from  the  Hub  met  the  lady 
from  Virginia.  She  asked.  “Doctor,  do 
you  know  anything  that  is  good  for  rheu¬ 
matism?”  lie  replied,  “My  dear  lady, 
if  I  did,  I'd  be  glad  to  use  it."  Never¬ 
theless,  30  years  experience  with  several 
sorts  of  rheumatism  have  proven  some 
things  that  may  help  other  people.  And 
also  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
one  hears  one’s  troubles.  A  few  friends 
have  found  relief  in  warm  and  dry  cli¬ 
mates  with  Whiter  or  all-the-year  resi¬ 
dence  in  California  or  Florida.  More 
do  what  may  be  done  at  home,  or  try 
anything  that  may  be  suggested.  After 
what  some  have  endured,  this  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  when  apparently  certain  ones  have 
been  helped  by  patent  medicines.  Still 
the  safest  way  is  to  let  such  stuff  alone. 

In  the  first  place,  be  sure  your  trou¬ 
ble  i.s  rheumatism.  It  may  be  flat-foot 
for  instance.  I  know  one  case  that 
turned  out  to  be  such  and  was  injured  by 
the  treatment  given  for  “rheumatism.” 
The  test  is  simple,  put  the  foot  in  \ 
bnsi.n  of  water,  then  onto  a  bare  floor, 
with  all  the  weight  on  this  foot.  If  the 
print  of  the  whole  foot  shows,  there  is 
a  flattened  arch.  That  may  be  helped 
by  wearing  the  proper  shoe.  The  big¬ 
gest  help,  next  to  your  religion,  is  not 
to  think  of  yourself  as  an  invalid,  nor 
to  let  others  regard  you  as  such.  Call 
it  what  you  will,  say  maybe  that  you 
are  “uot  strong.”  but  do  not  get  to  pity¬ 
ing  yourself,  for  such  cases  are  hopeless. 
The  writer  does  this  left-handed  on  a 
typewriter,  and  cannot  walk  much,  but 
confidently  expects  to  be  better  soon. 

Don’t  waste  any  ti,me  on  what  you  can¬ 
not  do,  find  out  what  you  can  and  keep 
the  mind  busy. 

One  of  the  first  hints  is  to  keep  the 
hands  out  of  very  cold  water;  avoid  any 
sudden  change  of  temperature  and  any 
draft  of  air  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
any  affected  parts.  This  may  seem  non¬ 
sense  to  the  well  folks,  but  means  much 
in  comfort  to  the  rheumatic.  Have  the 
clothing  warm  but  fight,  comfortable  and 
becoming.  There  is  a  distinct  tonic  value 
in  knowing  you  look  well,  Have  a  broad 
bandage  of  wool  flannel  or  knit  goods  to 
protect  any  part  needing  it,  then  wear 
outsi.de  what  other  people  are  wearing. 
Bandages  knit  of  two-thread  Saxony  can 
be  recommended :  have  two  at  least. 

Get  all  the  fresh  air  you  can,  but  study 
the  effect  of  cold  or  damp  air  on  your 
case  and  stay  in  when  it  seems  wiser. 
At.  night,  screens  covered  with  cloth  in 
place  of  the  wire,  screens  are  good  for 
Winter  or  damp  weather  use.  If  your 
nights  are  restless  and  you  a  re  your  own 
nurse,  keep  felt  slippers  and  blanket 
wrapper  bandy,  and  do  not  let  the  room 
get  too  cold  when  making  needed  physical 
repairs. 

The  next  help  is  a  laxative  diet  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  waste  possible.  This  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  suited  to  the  per¬ 
son.  I  find  cereals,  fruits,  coarse  breads 
and  a  liberal  use  of  vegetables  the  easi¬ 
est  way  to  follow.  Avoidance  of  much 
meat  and  sweet  foods  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary. 

Probably  no  one  thing  i.s  more  useful 
than  lithia.  Try  this  way  if  you  cannot 
take  it  in  quantity.  Sterilize  and  cool  a 
one-quart  fruit  can,  put  one  lithia  tablet 
to  soak  in  one  cupful  of  freshly  boiled 
water,  cover  aud  cool.  Then  fill  the  can 
with  the  prepared  water  and  three  cups 
of  cold  water.  Cover  the  can  and  set  on 
the  ice.  drink  a  glassful  at  meal  times 
and  on  retiring,  make  a  fresh  supply 
every  day. 

For  the  bad  times,  my  specialist  has 
me  take  a  five  grain  aspirin  tablet  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  a  few  days.  Io¬ 
dine  petrogen  has  been  used  on  the  sorest 
places.  Anyone  else  would  do  well  to 
consult  her  physician  before  trying  either. 

The  application  of  heat  from  the  hot 
water  bottle  or  the  kitchen  stove  is  often 
helpful.  If  dry  heat  does  not.  help,  re¬ 
lief  sometimes  comes  from  covering  the 
water  bottle  with  a  damp  cloth  for  a 
little  while.  One  can  approximate  the 
hospital  treatment  of  “baking”  by  using 
the  oven  of  the  range.  For  a  foot  this 
(Continued  on  page  478.) 
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lant  7  to  10 


m  daily.  One  horse 

JCa  ^ C  enough.  A(*(sauio7 

WO  matically,  regu¬ 
lar!  y  dropping  seed 
and  fertilizer  »t.  just  the  distance  you  set  it. 
Important /  None  of  the  working  parts 
move  while  drive  wheel  revolves  except  at 
the  time  of  plant  ing.  It’s  accurate  ami  pos¬ 
itive  every  time.  Rightly  is  this  great 
machine  named 


The  New  Case  40 — $1090 


v  mum  stnrted  on  a  four-year  rotation, 
but  I  was  thinking  that  a  five-year  ro¬ 
tation  with  clover  sowed  in  oats,  the 
clover  to  he  plowed  under  after  the  oats 
were  harvested,  and  before  Winter  wheat, 
was  planted,  would  add  an  amount  of 
humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  which 
would  bo  beneficial.  1  would  then  sow 
clover  and  Timothy  in  the  Winter  wheat 
tile  following  Spring,  and  have  clover 
and  Timothy  two  years. 

I  to  you  think  this  method  of  snwijtig 
clover  wi.th  the  oats  would  work  out 
satisfactorily,  and  if  not,  suggest  some 
other  method.  I  have  already  sacrificed 
one  year  of  paying  crops  on  each  plot,  to 
plow  under  a  manure  crop  of  rye  or  Soy 
beans.  \v.  h.  F. 

Erie.  Pa. 

Yes,  the  clover  seeded  with  the  oats 
will  give  some  organic  matter  to  plow 
under,  but  not  a  full  crop.  You  will 
get  more  organic  matter  in  the  soil  by 
disking  or  plowing  the  oat  stubble  and 
seeding  buckwheat  and  turnips  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  This  can  be  plowed  under 
i.n  time  for  wheat  seeding.  It  would 
add  more  organic  matter  but  less  nitrogen 
than  the  clover.  Another  plan  is  to  sow 
rye  and  clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation.  This  will  make  a  good  cover 
crop  to  be  plowed  under  for  the  oats  in 
Spring. 

Applying  Lime  With  Manure 

I  am  advised  to  top-dress  rye  field  with 
agricultural  lime  and  manure.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  puts  a  layer  of  manure,  then 
lime,  then  manure  and  then  lime  again 
in  his  manure  spreader,  thus  mixing  ma¬ 
nure  and  lime  while  spreading  by  ma- 
cliine.  j.  3. 

What  is  this  “agricultural  lime?”  Is 
it  burned  lime  or  ground  limestone?  We 
should  not  mix  the  burned  lime  wi,th  the 
manure  in  the  way  mentioned.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
mixing  ground  limestone  in  manure.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  lie  that  there 
is  very  little,  if  any,  loss  in  doing  so,  but 
we  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  lime.  You  do  not  get  a  full  and 
thorough  mixture  all  through  the  soil 
when  the  lime  is  put  with  the  manure 
and  plowed  under.  It  would  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  mixture  but  mean  more  labor  to  plow 
under  the  manure  and  then  spread  the 
lime  and  harrow  in. 


KING  OF  THE 
CORNFIELD” 


CORN  PLANTER 


6S—the  motor  that 
makes  extra  cylin¬ 
ders  unnecessary*  * 

So  said  an  automobile  expert  after  he 
had  examined  the  Case  40.  both  in  the 


BelcherS 
Taylor  ,, 
Agri*  (8 
cultural 
Tool  Co.  H 


shop  and  out  on  the  highway. 

You  will  say  the  same  thing  when  you 
drive  it  on  a  heavy  country  road  or  up 
a  steep  hill,  or  on  the  car*s  1 00,  OOOth 
mile.  We  have  built  this  car  to  earn 
the  title  of  the  100,000  Mile  Car. 


|THEB0K0P  HARROW 


TL  “^3  THIS  IS  THE  ' 
JHHI  TOOTH  THAT  DOES 
THE  BUSINESS 

It  actually  cuts.  Makes  a  finer 
IMV  ,  cat,  !h;m  any  other  Harrow,  nisi 
ran  tho  Wide,  Upper  I-aoe  elves  Cut- 
BBr  Either  II vator  Art! on.  For  Slanting  Cut,, 
■r  Way  hitch  t,o  the  other  end. 

Y  PULVERIZES  PERFECTLY 

The  kind  of  narrow  you  have  always  wanted- 
SELF  ADJUSTING — NO  LEVERS— ALL  STEEL 
Simple— Stronc— Everlasting.  Cuu'tgetout  of  order. 
WRITE  NOW  for  further  particulars  of  this  Time 
and  Money  Bnvlng  .  a-  >  m 

Harrow.  I  f  no  uokop  jjt&FPijPyvTr/lrJl 

Harrows  now  In  vour  J&zy.'S/F'Ji'Jfwf  // 
township  we  have  a  TV 1 {ft 

s  peel  a  1  proposition  yfjf  ft 


FOR  YOU. 


fhe  Welding  Co.,  Box  B ',  Defiance,  0. 


ihe  new  Case 40,  ad-  tion  after  another  has 

vanced  in  design  and  found  in  Case  prod- 

comforts,  still  retains  nets  genuine  satisfac- 

ill  the  basic  engineer-  .  The  new  Case 

ng  features  which  fP  ‘s  to  add  to 

?ave  the  earlier  Case  ^?,se  e^.erY" 

in  _ i;  j  where.  You  will  ad- 

10  such  a  splendid  mire  its  beauty_  As 

eputation.  yOU  rye  jn  |t  yOU  wyj 

What  other  car  has  admire  its  comfort 
»uch  a  pedigree  as  this  performance. 

iewCase40?  Where  Once  you  ozvn  a  Case, 
ran  you  duplicate  this  you  will  be  satisfied, 
certainty  of  satisfac-  There  is  no  time  like 
ion?  Made  by  Case-  the  present  to  learn 
rained  workmen  in  about  this  new  car, 
he  Case  plants  (you  with  120-inch  wheel- 
:now  what  this  base,  cantilever 
means  to  you),  the  springs,  room  for 
Case  40  has  behind  seven  and  many  other 
it  a  reputation  of  features,  all  for 
nearly  four-score  $1090.  Better  write 
years.  One  genera-  for  catalog  today. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

545  Liberty  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


_  D  ADIIPD  Weeder,  Mulchcrand 
Q  DA^ITf  ffVKLff  Cultivator 

The  only  garden  too!  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
j-^eratlon,  kills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  s oil 
^^rnw/ch  to  hold  moisture.  “Host  Weed  Killer 
^kf^^Evcr  Used. “  A  boy  wills  a  Barker  beats 
teu  men  with  hoc-r-  Ha  •  shovels  for 
-  deeper  cultivation.  Self  ad- 

JSs-v-Sfll  adjust!  “2-  Costs  little, 
'ytvTl fa  W rtlrfuf  illuitralaJ  folder 
and  t fecial  Factory -tv- User 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

aaaitr  Box  106.  David  City,  N’ebr. 


tap! 


Nitrates  added  to  the  soil  Vic.  a  pound 

NITROGERM  40  CENTS  PER  ACRE 

Best  for  inoculating  Farm  seeds.  Instructive  circulat 
No,  2,  free.  Out  endorsement — Sole  distributors  ot 
Nitro-Cultures  (Trade  Mark  reg.  U.  S.  I»at.  Office). 
Sold  by  State  Agr.  Depts.  Write  Dept.  17. 

STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO..  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 

Boil  tested  feu*  ucldltT.  8uC. 


Slaking  Quicklime 

Is  it  necessary  under  all  conditions  to 
slake  quicklime  before  applying  it  to  the 
soil?  Would  not  a  ton  of  quicklime  to 
the  acre,  applied  in  the  furrow,  slake 
without  damaging  the  soil  by  burning,  if 
left  a  few  days  before  barrowing,  or 
could  it  not  bo  applied  on  a  dump  day? 
I  have  no  lime  sower  and  will  have  to 
apply  it  by  hand.  In  slaking  quicklime, 
how  is  it  best  handled  so  as  not  to  bo 
mushy  from  tlm  application  of  water,  or 
can  .just  a  small  amount  of  water  be  used 
to  eau.se  the  lumps  to  crumble? 

Peru,  Mass.  f.  j.  c. 

We  understand  that  what  you  have  in 
mi.nd  is  simply  scattering  the  lumps  of 
quicklime  over  the  soil,  and  then  after 
they  have  slaked,  harrowing  in.  This 
has  been  tried  by  some  of  our  readers, 
but  does  not  apparently  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  common  plan  of  putting  the 
quicklime  in  little  piles  here  and  there 
about,  tho  field.  When  the  lumps  of  lime 
are  piled  in  this  way,  especially  in  damp 
Weather,  they  will  quickly  slake  and 

break  down  or  crumble.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  spread  the  lime  with  a  long-handled 
shovel,  taking  a  shovelful  at  a  time  and 

throwing  it  out  in  a  wide  circle.  In 

this  way  if  the  piles  are  put  at  even  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  tho  work  of  spreading  is 
not  difficult.  You  will  find  this  more 
satisfactory  than  merely  scattering  the 
lumps  over  the  field  and  leaving  them 
there  to  be  broken  up.  Some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  have  tried  this  latter  plan, 
but  they  did  not  get.  as  good  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  lime.  Ju  damp  weather  the 
piles  of  quicklime  will  crumble  quite 
rapidly.  In  a  dry  time  if  is  not  un¬ 

common  for  farmers  to  haul  water  to  die 
field  and  poor  small  quantities  of  it  over 
the  piles  of  lump  li.me  to  break  them  up 
vapidly-  _ 

An  old  lady,  walking  in  the  park  (he 
other  day.  saw  a  boy  throwing  a  lot  of 
bread  into  the  water.  Struck  with  tile 
boy's  action  she  went  up  to  him,  and 
said,  “Why  are  you  throwing  all  that 
bread  to  the  ducks,  my  hoy?”  “My  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  told  me  if  you  cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters  it’ll  return 
to  you  after  many  days.”  “And  do  you 
think  your  bread  will  come  back  to  you?” 
“Well,  mum."  replied  the  boy.  “if  it’ don’t 
come  back  1  11  then  see  about,  sneaking 


Cun' the  dupliciitod  /^\  j 

cl  -••  Vlien?  At  tilo 

§r'  f  !  *  w  won* 

thi  rnnnoy  arid  wo  L— 

(g’o  D A Y SV®  \ vx 

Fr««  Trial  — 

Subject  to  your  Bp&rovnt  It’s  .".not her  pre 
quality  and  tbn  wiving  mode  you  by  our  factoi 


Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  rend  how  43  yearn  exDorffnco  haa  taught  tin  ho 


and  read  how  43  yearn  oxocrionpo  hna  Uurht  tin  how  to  jrtvo 
th*-  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  i»coour-«ineo  and 
general  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  out  mmuLs*  fvirt  dcalero' 
profits  aave  you  s :'J>  or  more  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

arc  illustrated  Oml  dencribod.  Don't  buy  without  oeeinsr 
our  book.  A  postal  britniu  it  frao.  Kittier  write  today. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 

735  Boartialoy  Avn.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

-  - — ■  ■  ?  b  ow  you  can  s  avc. 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
W&hoim,  hIko  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  ru  n  ill  utr  i|  «  . 

gear^ Send  l or 

Electric  Wheel 

4B  Elm  S  I., Quincy, III.  YAji/ 


an  extension  head  1 

a  y  disk  harrow  and 

•  liven  up  every  tree. 

Orchard  tillage  pays  as  big  as  field  tillage— es-^k 
pecially  where  it  is  carried  close.  Note  the  illustra- 
tions  below  see  how  the  cultivation  extends  beyond  a 

the  team  and  under  the  low  limbs.  Here  you  have  ^ 

the  orchard  tool  of  unsurpassed  efficiency  —  the 

JT/1  Extension  Head  I 
Orchard  Harrows  M  _ 

Both  Single  and  Double  Action 

They  have  Cutawav<Ci,ariO cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Close  up 
into  a  regular  harrow  for  field  work. 

Light  in  draft.  The  single  action 
is  reversible.  If  your  dealer  has 
rot  the  o>'nvine  Cciawav 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  Atjshj'  |]  l 
to  write  for  our  new  free  *  u  - 

book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  - .  fl 

Tillage  “  Get  your 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RKdisk  fusrr.nv:  and plowt 

4910  Main  Street  .  .  Higganum,  Conn. 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  JJtM4 
durable  and  reasonable  in 
cost.  Formed  in  standard  fjfljtf 
patterns  from  rust-resisti  ng  | mm 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  |j|jjl| 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  1 1 1 1| 1 1 
Sheets — strong,  lasting. 

Theeo  nhoots  are  unexcelled  fnrTimka.  / 

JCOOUng,  Biding,  Sllos,CuUiu-tH,  l-'lum.-i  f  ffWlf-e 
atul  all  forma  of  exposed  shoet  nu-U-il  / 
work.  Look  for  the  Koyelouo  ftdiloil / 
below  Anollo  Hlonv-I,  PmI'ojiP ng  Uist/Vf 
Copper  Sr, ocl  l>  imed.  '.Sol  it  by  weight  /  VsKrv  <  j 
by  leading  <l.-;ili>rn.  A  polio  Koofimr /.  :;?•  C 

nud  Siding  Froduebt  eimi.de  yon  to  f-if.'.&ift'fxm 
build  com!  bultdlmja  lit  .v  low  ooat.  ’“A 

Write  lorn  rre©  copy  or  our  "Hotter  /  .  ‘ 
Buildings'’booklei  Klvingfa))  infer- 
mation  and  building  plane  of  v»luo/. 
to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  build-  /  ; 
tugs.  A  postal  In-Inga  It  promptly,/ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE LM&i&M 
COMPANY.  Frick  Blda-.PitUburah.PaTflitaujI 


Also  in  Double, 
f .  Triple  and 

-yk  Quadruple  Extension 


« 
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The  Pullman’s  dependability— sturdy, clean-cut  chassis, 
powerful  motor,  smart  lines,  and  luxurious  appointments 
are  known  and  recognizable  features. 

But  do  you  know  that  the  Pullman  is  the  roomiest  car 
of  its  class  on  the  market?  No  car  gives  the  roomy  com¬ 
fort  that  a  Pullman  gives  for  $740. 

Leg  space  is  ample  in  driver’s  compartment,  and  the 
rear  seats  are  so  built  that  there  is  no  chance  of  crowding 
or  cramping.  The  seats  are  real  leather  over  real  curled 
hair.  A  Pullman  seat  is  the  easy  chair  of  the  road. 

As  optional  equipment 
to  the  Pullman  the  C-H 
Magnetic  Gear  Shift  may 
be  had  for  $1 10‘ extra. 

Write  Dept.  16 

Pullman  Motor  Car  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


SPECIFICATIONS:  114  inch  wheel  base; 
32-H.  P.  four-cylinder  motor;  Batavia  non- 
skid  tires  on  all  four  wheels ;  cantilever  rear 
springs;  Independent  electric  starting  and 
lighting  systems  ;  separate  high-tension  mag¬ 
neto;  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating  rear 
axle. 


Save  20 % 
Riverside 

Guaranteed 

5000  MILES 

Ford  Size 

4000 


Buy  the 


G1 


ET  our  1916  prices 

before  you  buy  tires. 
We  save  you  one  dollar  out  of 
every  five,  of  others  prices.  And 
wn  uncmtrfitimally  guarantee  Die 
mileage.  Famous  racer;,  have  broken 
all  records  on  Riverside  Tires. 

SEND  FOR  AUTO  BOOK 


All 

Others 


Showing  Riverside  construe* 
tion — wrapped  tread— one  cure 
—  tomihest  fabric,  with  pure 
Upper  Kiver  Para  Rubber,  extra  thick 
tread  Hook  whows  similar  saving  on  all 
automobile  accessories.  Sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  today 

Ulmlgmm'Lpl/afu!.  ^ 

New  York  Chicago  KansasCity  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  to  the  house  most  convenient  to  you 


s 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules ! 

Trlplo.Powor 


Tull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Dou't  have 
loater  land  when  its  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  slumps  out.'  Make  JCOO‘,6  profit  by  using: 
the  Hercules.  J12S1.00  the/?Vj/>varon43  acres! 
8750.00  every  year  after.  Let  us  prove  it. 


Low  Price  and  Book  Free ! 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what allsteel. triple powetmeans.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
130  24th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

||  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

II  Celery  Culture.  tleattle . 50  || 

If  Greenhouse  Construction  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 


— That's  what  you  Ret  when  you  use 
the  dci'p-eullitiK,  double-turning,  level¬ 
ing  and  compacting 

"Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

'"HjO  coulters  do  th«  work"—  you  should  eco 
th  ti  ft ; i x  t ho  put.  <*!o<!8,  wv<m!b  and  trash 

and  make  the  whole  Into:*,  lirm  yet  mellow seed- 
bed  several  inehenderp.  The  "  Acme”  is  simple, 
durable  nnd  easy  to  pull.  Sizes  H  ft.  to  17  1-2  ft. 
wide.  Thousands  in  use*  Send  fur  booklet  now. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


4  Empire  SE*  75c 

that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average) 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mfc-  Co.,  Box  gse  Quincy,  III. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Foiled  States 
Brewers’  Association,  with  offices  in  New 
York,  and  100  brewing  eom ponies,  all  of 
Pennsylvania,  wore  indicted  at.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  March  3.  by  the  United  States 
Grand  Jury,  which  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  contributions  by  the  liquor  inter¬ 
ests  to  political  campaign  fluids.  The 
indictments  charge  principally  conspiracy 
hy  the  brewing  companies  in  (lie  unlaw¬ 
ful  expenditure  of  money  in  Federal  elec¬ 
tions.  No  individuals  are  mentioned  in 
the  indictments.  A  million  and  a  half 
dollars  in  tines  can  he  collected  if  con- 
vietions  are  obtained.  An  indictment, 
was  returned  against  the  United  States 
Brewers’  Association,  but  not  the  I’enn- 
sylvania  Brewers’  Association,  both  of 
whi,ch  were  under  investigation,  because 
the  first  is  a  corporation  and  the  latter 
is  not. 

Two  men  were  killed  near ‘'Watertown,, 
S.  1)..  in  a  railroad  accident.  March  4, 
in  which  a  long  passenger  train  was  sent 
at  full  speed  across  a  burning  trestle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Engin¬ 
eer  Robert.  Maxwell  in  going  abend  -at 
top  speed  it  is  likely  that  the  death  roll 
would  have  been  much  longer.  Tils  en¬ 
gine  and  most  of  the  cars  got  safely  past 
the  burning  part,  of  the  bridge,  but  the 
timbers  were  too  weak  to  stand  the  strain 
and  the  last  two  cars  plunged  down  a 
10-foot  gully  as  the  structure  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  weight.  The  rest  of  the  train 
was  derailed  and  fire  started  in  the  splin¬ 
tered  day  coaches.  The  uninjured  pas¬ 
sengers  were  able  to  rescue  all  of  those 
in  the  two  real’  cars  except  a  mail  clerk 
and  a  traveling  salesman. 

Enough  dynamite  to  wreck  at  least 
part  of  St.  Alary’s  Church,  North,  one 
of  the  oldest  Catholic  churches  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  was  seized  by  the  police  when 
three  men  were  caught  jimmying  the  door 
of  the  edifice.  March  5, 

With  the  discovery  of  two  more  cases 
of  smallpox  among  inmates  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Penitentiary,  officials  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  decided  to  vaccinate  all  of  the  560 
prisoners  and  also  the  employees,  March 
7.  Altogether  three  cases  of  smallpox 
have  broken  out.  in  the  prison.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  brought  to  the  institution  by  a 
paroled  convict  who  was  returned  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  violating  his  parole. 

Ten  men  were  burned  to  death,  four 
are  dying  and  22  others  are  seriously  in¬ 
jured  as  a  result  of  fire  in  the  city  jail 
at  El  Paso,  Tex..  March  0.  when  one  of 
the  mini  Iter  struck  a  match  to  light  a  cig¬ 
arette.  The  prisoners,  most  of  them 
Mexicans,  were  being  given  a  bath  in  gas¬ 
oline  and  vinegar  to  kill  vermin.  Ill 
feeling  has  prevailed  across  the  border 
for  several  days  as  a  result  of  efforts 
by  United  States  officials  to  prevent 
typhus  germs  from  being  brought  into  the 
country.  The  authorities  in  Juarez 
stopped  all  traffic  across  the  international 
bridge  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
handed  down  rulings,  March  6.  in  three 
cases  involving  State  laws  against  trad¬ 
ing  stamps.  The  court  upheld  laws  of 
Washington  and  Florida  which  impose 
heavy  taxes  on  the  stamps  and  affirmed 
conviction  in  Washington  under  a  State 
law  which  makes  it  a  "gross  misdoa- 
meauor”  to  issue  trading  stamps  redeem¬ 
able  in  merchandise.  The  tax  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  prohibitive  and  amounts  to 
•  legislation  for  suppression  of  the  prae- 
tiee.  It.  is  assumed  that  the  States  which 
have  been  looking  for  some  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  will  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  taxing  power  to  stop  the 
custom.  Justice  McKenna  read  the 
court’s  opinion  in  the  three  cases.  The 
case  in  Florida  arose  on  a  complaint,  of 
merchants  who  used  trading  stamps  and 
who  sought,  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
State  from  imposing  and  collecting  a  tax 
imposed  by  the  statute. 

Edge  Ilill,  planned  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  and  once  the  borne  of  bis  daughter, 
Martha,  and  her  husband.  Gov.  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
March  0.  Edmund  Twoliy,  formerly  of 
Minneapolis  and  present  owner  of  the 
mansion  and  estate  of  700  acres,  lost 
many  sets  of  antique  furniture  and  rare 
paintings.  The  home,  located  five  miles 
east  of  Charlottesville  and  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  grove,  was  one  of  the  show  places 
of  Virginia,  ranking  close  in  interest  to 
Mount  Vernon  and  Montieello. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Ohio  C. 
Barber,  the  wealthy  match  manufactur¬ 
er,  announced.  March  4,  that  he  would 
present  his  $15,000,000  model  farm  at 
Barberton.  Ohio,  to  Western  Reserve 
University  for  an  agricultural  college. 

Through  the  efforts  of  County  Agent 
Alvah  J.  Norman,  a  large  majority  of 
the  ministers  of  Caroline  County,  Md., 
were  brought  together  recently  for  an  all¬ 
day  conference.  The  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  forward  movement  in  agri¬ 
culture  was  the  chief  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Some  more  practical  lines  in 
the  way  of  community  organization  and 
the  ministers’  place  therein  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention. 

A  report  on  anthrax  made  by  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Ennahan.  medical  inspector  i,n 
charge  of  the  Second  district.  New  York, 
shows  that  in  the  three  and  a  half  years 
previous  to  1015  only  six  cases  were  re¬ 
ported.  Four  of  these  were  fatal,  occur¬ 
ring  among  tanners,  farmers  and  veter¬ 
inarians-.  In  the  last  year  11  cases  were 
reported,  of  which  four  were  fatal.  Sev¬ 
en  were  among  tannery  workers,  three 


among  farmers  and  one  in  a  schoolboy. 
For  this  last  ease  no  source  of  infection 
was  discovered.  Tim  report  Suggests  that 
hides  from  districts  known  to  he  infected 
should  be  banned  and  that  the  workers 
should  comply  with  regulations  similar  to 
the  English  rules.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bol- 
duan,  director  of  the  bureau  of  public 
health  education  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  this  city,  received  a  letter, 

March  7,  from  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers,  chief 
medical  officer  of  Glasgow.  Scotland, 

warning  against  the  presence  of  anthrax 

germs  in  English  made  brushes.  Tn  his 
letter  Dr.  Chalmers  says  that,  two  ship¬ 
ments  of  shaving  brushes  from  London 
were  recently  discovered  by  the  Glasgow 
health  authorities  to  contain  living  an¬ 
thrax  germs  in  the  bristles.  Dr.  Bol- 

duan  said  all  future  shipments  of  brush¬ 
es  from  Great  Britain  would  be  subjected 
to  rigid  and  searching  inspection  by  the 
Health  Department. 

Farmers  of  New  Jersey  scored  a  vic¬ 
tory,  March  7,  when  the  Senate  passed 
one  of  the  Colgate  measures  amending 
the  workmen's  compensation  law,  so 
modified  as  to  exclude  farm  labor  and  do¬ 
mestic  help.  The  Senate  also  passed  the 
Colgate  measure  creating  n  compensation 
aid  bureau.  Senator  Colgate  had  hoped 
to  restore  his  first  measure  to  something 
like  its  original  form  by  striking  out  the 
amendment  excluding  farm  labor  and  do¬ 
mestic  help,  but  after  a  canvass  decided 
it  would  be  unwise  to  endanger  the  whole 
bill  by  opposition  of  Senators  from  rural 
communities. 

\V,  F.  Easting.  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Stale  Federation 
of  Horticultural  and  Floral  Clubs,  is 
inaking  an  appeal  to  all  florists  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  communicate  in 
person  with  their  Assemblyman  or  Sen¬ 
ator.  and  ask  them  1"  support  a  bill  that 
lias  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  by  (lie  lion.  Nicholas  J.  Miller. 
The  liil]  has  for  its  provisions  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  school  of  horticulture  tn  em¬ 
brace  flower  and  vegetable  culture  and 
horticulture  generally,  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fifty  boys  in  and  near  Brighton.  Ill., 
will  have  an  opportunity  giyen  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Brighton  to  earn 
some  money  easily,  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  something  of  stock  breeding. 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  cashier,  will  go  to 
A\  isonfisin  and  buy  50  Holstein  heifers. 
They  will  be  taken  to  Brighton  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  boys,  thei.r  parents 
going  security  for  the  animals.  The 
heifers  will  bo  bred,  and  the  next  Fall 
they  will  be  sold  at  auction.  All  the 
money  in  excess  of  $40  that  the  animals 
bring  will  he  given  to  the  hoys  who  have 
cared  for  them.  The  hank  figures  that 
this  will  also  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
grade  of  milch  cows  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


Feb.  28.  Good  cows.  $75  to  $100:  good 
beeves.  7c.  on  boof :  veals,  9c.  and  10c.; 
milk  delivered  at  daily,  17c.  per  gal.  for 
4  test;  homemade  butter,  40c.;  pork.  9c. 
to  11c.;  chickens,  15c,  to  20c.;  eggs,  28e. 
to  .’54c.;  potatoes,  $1.20  bit.;  wheat.  $1  ; 
rye.  90c.  .-  corn.  $1  per  cwt. ;  oats.  50c. 
Apples,  50c.  to  75c.  per  basket;  cabling  >. 
$1  per  bbl. ;  home-grown  a  pules,  $2.50  to 
$5.50  per  bbl.  of  15  bu.  There  are  no 
small  fruits  or  gardening  crops  sold  at 
this  time  which  were  grown  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  A.  G.  F. 

Harmony,  N.  ,T. 

This  is  not  a  dairy  country.  Bran  has 
been  selling  at  $1.40  per  100  in  single 
lots  and  $20  per  ton.  I  don’t  think  there 
are  many  who  feed  a  ton  in  a  season. 
Middlings  are  from  $1.80  to  $2.10  per 
100:  oi lineal  $2.25.  No  cottonseed  meal 
or  dried  grains  used  here.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  feeding  corn  and  oats,  some  whole, 
hut  mainly  ground.  Only  one  dairy  here. 
Milk  delivered  0e  a  quart.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  sell  the  cream,  what  little  they  have 
to  spare,  pri.ee  M0  to  33e  per  pound  but- 
terfat  at  present,  has  been  up  to  38c 
this  Winter.  This  part  of  Illinois  is 
strictly  a  farming  country,  corn  and 
oats  being  main  crops.  ( bits  were  good 
crop  past  season,  50  to  90  bn.  per  acre, 
badly  damaged  and  discolored  by  too 
much  rain.  Corn  large  crop  as  to  bulk, 
but  chaffy  and  light  in  weight,  some 
frosted,  some  still  in  fields.  Prices  at 
present  :  Oats  M7 ;  eprn,  grade  4,  0215. 
All  corn  shelled  and  hauled  to  elevator 
here.  Not  much  wheat  raised  here;  good 
last  year,  45  to  50  bu.  per  acre.  None 
sown  last  Fall,  too  wet  to  prepare 
ground  in  season.  F.  s. 

Ghenoa,  III. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  March  13-17. 

International  Flower  Show.  Grand 
Central  Palace.  New  York.  April  5-12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York.  May  3. 

1  lolstein  Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit.  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


Making  Concrete  Steps 


A  simple  method  of  making  concrete 
steps  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  rise  of  eight  inches  and  a  tread  of  10 
inches  will  be  found  convenient.  For  this 
reason  the  height  of  each  box  should  be 
eight  inches,  since  every  box  will  form  a 
step.  All  of  the  boxes  should  be  of  the 
same  width,  hut  each  one  is  10  inches 
shorter  than  the  one  beneath  it,  thus 
forming  the  tread  of  the  step.  If  the 
steps  are  few  in  number  and  not  too  wide, 
inch  boards  will  be  stiff  enough  to  hold 
the  concrete  without  bulging,  but  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this  it  is  better  to  use 
two-inch  plank.  The  concrete  for  the 
steps  should  be  mixed  In  the  proportion 
of  one  hag  of  Portland  cement  to  2% 
cubic  feet  of  clean  coarse  sand  to  four 
cuhic  feet  of  crushed  rock  or  pebbles. 
The  earth  beneath  the  steps  should  be  ex¬ 
cavated  six  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
excavation  being  the  exact  size  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps.  Make  sure  that  the 
earth  is  level  and  compact  at  the  bottom 


Intensive 

anuiacturin 


■grace 


INTENSIVE  manufacturing,  like 
intensive  farming,  is  simply  effici¬ 
ent  specialization.  The  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  intensive  methods  is  to  secure 
by  the  intelligent  application  of 
specialized  knowledge,  a  larger,  better 
and  less  expensive  product. 

Maxwell  Motor  cars  are  products  of 
intensive  manufacturing.  In  the  first 
place,  we  make  only  one  chassis.  We 
do  not  build  cars  of  different  wheel¬ 
bases,  having  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage  of  our  develop¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  for  our  purpose 
a  wheelbase  of  103  inches  meets  all 
conditions  and  therefore  we  have 
standardized  that  length. 

In  the  second  place,  we  build  only 
one  motor — a  powerful,  four  cylinder, 
high  speed,  smooth  running  motor 
that  has  created  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  among  Maxwell  owners.  We  do 
not  dabble  with  this,  that  and  some 
other  type  of  engine — nor  do  we  ask 
customers  to  risk  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  any  other  new  and 
untried  fads  or  innovation. 

Maxwell  cars  are  as  nearly  stand¬ 
ardized  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
In  all  essentials  they  are  correct  be¬ 


cause  they  have  been  put  to  the  test, 
not  only  by  us  but  by  thousands  of 
owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
And  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
creditably. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  going 
forward  and  striving  to  produce  a 
motor  car  that  will  approach  mechan¬ 
ical  and  engineering  perfection.  We 
make  minor  changes  and  refinements 
from  time  to  time,  knowing  that  the 
march  of  progress  demands  it.  The 
“ultimate”  car  is  not  here  and,  like 

tomorrow,  never  will  be.  So  the  next 

* 

best  thing  is  to  build  a  car  that  will 
approach  this  condition  of  absolute 
excellence. 

With  a  demand  exceeding  five 
thousand  cars  per  month,  we  can  and 
do  effect  great  economies  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  departments.  These  econo¬ 
mies,  as  you  know,  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  with  a  smaller  production  or  a 
wide  range  of  types  and  sizes. 

Beauty  of  lines  and  finish;  sturdi¬ 
ness  combined  with  light  weight; 
economy  in  first  cost  and  upkeep — 
these  are  the  qualities  contributed  by 
Maxwell  intensive  manufacturing 
methods. 


V  ~  3r'Mrv 

Form  for  Concrete  Steps 


of  the  excavation.  Flare  the  largest,  box 
in  position  around  the  edge  of  the  exca¬ 
vation,  staking  it  in  place  at  two  or  three 
points  to  prevent  shifting.  Level  the  first, 
box  very  carefully  by  means  of  a  car¬ 
penter's  spirit  level.  The  concrete,  -mixed 
rather  dry,  should  be  deposited  in  the  box 
and  thoroughly  tamped  and  compacted 
until  moisture  rises  to  the  surface,  Work 
or  spade  the  concrete  thoroughly  along 
the  sides  of  the  forms  so  ns  to  produce  a 
smooth  surface.  At  the  front,  end  of  the 
box.  where  the  concrete  becomes  the  tread, 
the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  carefully 
leveled  off  and  smoothed  with  a  trowel  for 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  inches  from 
the  outer  edge.  Immediately  after  this  is 
done  the  second  and  smaller  box  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  first  one,  being  fastened 
thereto  by  a  few  nails  through  the  up¬ 
right  dents  shown.  The  nails  must  not 
be  so  long  as  to  project  through  the  forms 
and  into  the  concrete.  Fill  the  second  box 
with  concrete  immediately,  being  careful 
that  no  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter  falls 
or  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  first 
batch  of  concrete,  as  this  would  prevent 
a  good  bond  between  the  two  layers. 
Finish  this  step  or  slab  iu  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  first 
step.  The  last  or  third  step  is  con¬ 
structed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
those  previously  described. 

The  braee  between  the  two  back  dents 
is  to  prevent,  the  boards  from  spread!  ug 
at  the  side  next  to  the  wall.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  top  step  is  carefully  leveled 
and  finished  by  troweling  to  a  smooth 
surface.  Excessive  troweling,  however, 
must  be  avoided.  Not  more  than  a  half 
hour  should  elapse  between  placing  the 
concrete  for  each  stop  so  that  the  con¬ 
crete  first  deposited  will  not  harden  and 
set  nil  before  the  next  form  is  filled. 
After  the  steps  are  about,  one  week  old, 
the  forms  may  be  removed  and  the  steps 
used.  After  the  forms  are  removed  any 
roughness  or  irregularities  may  be 
smoothed  down  and  the  surface  of  the  en¬ 
tire  steps  finally  finished  by  rubbing  with 
an  old  piece  of  emery  wheel  and  water  or 
carborundum  and  water. 


|  Brief  Specifications — Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch;  unit  transmission  3  (speeds)  bolted  | 
|  to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  ieft-side  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread,  103"  wheelbase;  j 
|  30x3I'2"  tires;  weight  1,960  pounds.  Equipment — Electric  starter ;  Electric  headlights  (with  I 

|  dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  | 
|  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double-ventilating  windshield;  speedo-  1 
|  meter;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  | 
|  complete  service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  | 
and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within  12  hours.  Prices — 2-Passen-  | 
g  ger  Roadster,  $635;  5-Passengcr  Touring  Car,  $655,  F.O.B.  Detroit.  Three  other  body  styles.  | 
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Burning  Cornstalks 

We  have  been,  and  are,  feeding  some  of 
our  cattle  cornstalks  (the  corn  thereon 
having  been  busked  and  cribbed).  This 
leaves  considerable  of  the  stalks.  It  has 
been  the  custom  eiL’  the  former  owner  of 
our  farm  to  burn  these  stalks  that  the 
cattle  would  not  eat.  I  feel  that  I  his  is 
a  waste,  to  some  extent,  and  that  there 
is  some  good  use  for  same.  Why  would 
it  not;  be  a  good  idea  to  cut  up  (into 
small  pieces)  these  remains  and  plow 
same  under  for  fertilizer?  1  should  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who 
have  been  placed  iu  the  same  position  iu 
this  matter.  P.  K. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  under  any  circumstances  ever 
burn  cornstalks,  or  any  other  matter 
which  could  be  made  to  decay  in  the 
ground.  The  great  need  of  our  Eastern 
soils  is  organic  matter.  Many  of  them 
would  produce  good  crops  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  much  fertilizer  if  they  could 
only  bo  filled  wi.tli  humus,’  and  in  order  to 
give  them  this  opportunity  every  scrap 
of  plant  growth  that  could  possibly  be 
made  to  decay  should  be  worked  into  the 
ground.  It  is  a  great  mistake  ever  to 
burn  any  such  material.  The  stalks  will 
decay  quicker  if  you  can  chop  them  up 
into  smaller  pieces,  although  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  In  many  cases  they 
are  thrown  into  tiio  furrow  in  plowing, 
so  that  the  plowman  will  turn  the  next 
furrow  on  to  them  as  ho  comes  around 
the  next  time;  but.  in  any  event  never 
burn  the  stalks,  but  put  them  i.nto  the 
soil  in  some  way. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Department  No,  25  for  our  booklet  “22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping, 


HAS  great 
strength 
and  resiliency. 
Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 

steel  wire,with 
continuous  stay 
wires  from  top  to 
bottom  wrapped 
around  each  hor¬ 
izontal  wire  and 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

sin!  POWER  t.cr  Farm  or  rural  home  We  makettpeeiallvot  F*rm> 
t'eMine  am 1  Water  Power  Development-  Send  for  circular. 

Rural  Electric  Equipment  Company  Canton,  Pc-nna. 


Three  New  Cream  Separators  for  Sale 

(German  Make) 

Write  at  once  lor  full  information  and  price  to 

G.  8.  Richard  &  Co.,  31-33  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


^  .  In  spring,  summer,  fall  or 

—  j  T  |  winter  —  for  protection  against  ice, 

I  I  snow  or  rain,  nesting  birds  or  trash  —  you  can 

I  *  always  depend  on  the 

Louden  Bird-Proof  Barn  Door  Hanger 

i  If  you  expect  to  build,  or  your  door  hangers  are  out  of 
repair,  you  need  the  bird-proof,  a  completely  enclosed  track 
that  will  solve  your  door  hanger  problems  for  years  to  come.  jt-  -  t\ 
The  trolleys  are  thoroughly  protected.  They  can’t  rust,  /['  » 

dog,  or  jump  the  track.  Hardened  steel  roller  bearings  (t,  \ 

make  them  roll  smoothly  and  easily.  A  child  can  open  Im  , 

or  close  the  heaviest  door.  %  ^ ' 

Booklet  No.  S  tells  the  whole  story.  It's  free;  write  for  it  today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  (EsU867) 

^Everything  Jot'  the  Barn7'  /yi? 

2603  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Berne  .vjx'jvntatrr*  o 
MILLS,  Set  up  ruwtly  and 
i'tttn  extra  ntronir.  Honrinax 
fY* r  etrovtar*.  IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO.  22. State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


By  inoculating  legumes 
Edwards  anil  bacteria,  you  can 
double  the  crop  yield  »nd  nilroKen  con- 
tent.  More  fodder  and  manure  full  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Legumes  must  nave  bacteria  in  routs  to 
make  successful  growth. 

Edwards  pure  cultures  cue  prepared  by  soil  bac¬ 
teriologist  of  ir,  years  experience — purity  and  etfi- 
ciency  guaranteed.  Easiest,  cheapest  and  surest 
way  to  inoculalu  legumes. 

Special  Trial  Offer  50c 

Enough  to  inoculate  .in  lbs.  alfalfa  seed  50c.  i 
Test  it  out — see  the  difference  in  your  own  ■ 
field.  Send  50c  for  trial  pottle.  Write  today  II 
valuable  booklet.  Address  Dept.  6.  " 
Edwards  Laboratories  L 
(1)  LauSiuB.  Mich. 


securely  held  by 
the  Royal  loop. 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 
wood  and  more 
durable — last  a 
lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure 
agaiust  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free 

Write  £or  booklet  on 
bow  to  set  posts  and 
erect  fence.  Every 

farm  owner  should  have  it. 
Dealers  Everywhere  <- 

American  Sleel  &  Wire  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DENVER 


(Continued  from  page  474.) 
was  done  by  making  a  loose  shoe  of  a 
bit  of  old  blanket,  wearing  this  in  place 
of  tbe  regular  shoe,  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  for  the  foot  to  rest  on  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  foot  in  the  oven  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes  daily.  It  got.  pretty  hot,  naturally. 
Hot  and  cold  douche  will  take  down 
swelling  and  can  he  managed  easily  in 
bathroom  or  kitchen.  It  consists  in  al¬ 
ternately  pouring  water  as  hot  and  as 
cold  as  can  he  borne  over  the  part  for 
15  minutes.  Any  physician  can  tell  you 
if  your  case  needs  this. 

Massage  or  rubbing  helps  some,  but 
my  specialist  says  where  there  is  inflam¬ 
mation,  it.  may  only  irritate.  Sister  was 
carefully  instructed  to  rub  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  tips  in  spiral  motion  downward,  dig¬ 
ging  in  with  the  fingertips  somewhat ; 
then  to  hit  the  part  lightly  with  the  side 
of  the  hand,  holding  the  fingers  and 
wrist  loose.  A  nurse  I  met  later  was 
taught  to  rub  upwards.  I  think  the  vir¬ 
tue  lies  in  the  rubbing,  not  the  way  it  is 
done, 

One  specialist  uses  a  liniment  of  alco¬ 
hol,  ammonia  and  chloroform  that  is  cool¬ 
ing  ami  pleasant  to  use.  Another  has 
just  declared  that,  personal  cleanliness  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  rheumatism, 
this  includes  the  care  of  the  teeth.  He 
says  rheumatism  is  a  germ  disease  and 
would  not  develop  i.u  damp  weather  if 
no  germs  were  in  the  system.  Most  doc¬ 
tors  give  in)  cause  for  this  ailment. 

Lastly,  my  specialist  gave  this  advice 
to  one  able  to  walk.  “Do  anything  that 
is  necessary  in  your  business,  but  noth¬ 
ing  foolish  for  your  own  pleasure,  then 
you  are  going  backward  instead  of  for¬ 
ward  on  the  road  to  health.” 

A  Little-known  Industry 

When  I  got  home  from  work  late 
tin1  other  night  my  family  had  increased 
from  12  to  10,  Oh  no.  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary,  but  I  have  taken  up  the 
raising  of  guinea  pigs  as  a  hobby  and 
for  profit.  The  seven  referred  to  were 
certainly  little  beauties,  three  by  one 
mother  and  four  by  another.  The  mothers 
are  just  alike,  black  with  a  little  red. 
The  three  young  were  all  like  the 
mothers;  the  litter  of  four  were  radically 
different  from  the  three  and  from  each 
other.  They  were  variously  marked  with 
black,  white  and  fawn.  I  mention  this 
to  illustrate  the  'well-known  fact  that 
cavies  have  been  bred  indiscriminately 
so  long  that  each  new  lot  is  apt  to  re¬ 
semble  a  grandmother’s  patchwork  quilt. 

My  little  boy  got  me  interested  first, 
and  I  bought  a  pair  for  him.  I  then 
commenced  to  read  up  and  talk  with 
breeders  till  I  had  a  good  live  "bug” 
myself,  Ity  purchase  I  secured  six  more 
females,  and  resolved  to  go  in  for  pigs. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  a  little  of  this  industry.  The 
first  question  always  is;  “Why,  what 
are  they  good  for?”  Well,  they  are  good 
for  food,  they  are  good  for  pets,  but  the 
main  use  for  them  is  in  our  great  medical 
schools  and  drug  laboratories.  Their 
blood  is  said  to  analyze  very  close  to 
human  blood,  and  the.  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  gui.nea  pigs  give  very  approxi¬ 
mately  wliat  the  same  experiment  would 
produce  in  the  human  system.  We  owe 
much  to  this  humble  rodent.  Diph¬ 
theria  anti-toxin  is  tested  before  being 
put  on  the  market  by  ascertaining  how 
much  of  a  certain  lot  is  necessary  to 
produce  death  to  a  guinea  pig  in  three 
days.  I  think. 

As  tin*  industry  is  new,  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  first-class  breeding’  stock  awaits 
the  man  who  can  produce  them;  and 
there  is  a  large  farm  in  New  York  State, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  work,  a  cavi- 
ary  it  is  called.  The  prices  for  market 
pigs  are  very  steady  to  the  breeder  who 
contracts  his  output  and  guarantees  a 
steady,  year-round  supply.  It  is  about 
50  cents  apiece  for  a  seven  to  nine-ounce 
pig,  which  means  an  age  of  from  four 
to  eight  weeks.  The  average  price  of 
breeding  stock,  mature,  is  $2  a  pair,  and 
exhibition  specimens  run  up  to  $25  each. 
Females  bring  considerably  more  than 
males. 

The  man  with  a  little  land  can  raise 
all  their  feed,  the  town  man  all  but 
the  oats,  which  is  a  main  i,tera  of  diet. 


Buying  the  oats  only  it  should  not  cost 
to  exceed  25  cents  to  keep  an  adult  cavy 
for  a  year.  Buying  everything  it  would 
run  close  to  a  dollar.  I  feed  carrots, 
oats  and  hay  in  the  morning  (cut  Al¬ 
falfa  for  hay),  cabbage  at  noon,  beets 
and  hay  at  night.  In  Summer  I  give 
green  grass  in  place  of  hay. 

A  popular  story,  “Bigs  is  rigs,”  has 
created  a  quite  general  impression  that 
if  you  buy  a  pair  of  guinea  pigs  to-day, 
to-morrow  will  see  endless  numbers  of 
them.  However,  they  do  not  increase . 
with  any  great  rapidity,  a  single  pair 
producing  about  12  young  a  year.  It 
is  best  to  allow  the  females  but  four 
litters  a  year,  though  five  is  possible. 
One  male  may  run  with  four  or  five 
females  iu  a  pen  two  feet  by  three  with 
sides  at  least  15  inches  high.  If  indoors 
there  need  be  no  top  to  the  pen.  This 
size  pen  is  sufficient  for  the  five  or  six 
pigs  and  their  young  till  weaned,  which 
is  at  the  age  of  about  three  weeks.  There 
is  comparatively  little  maternal  instinct 
to  the  mother  pigs,  and  several  litters 
coining  at  the  same  time  will  nurse  the 
several  mothers  indiscriminately,  and  the 
mothers  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
them,  seeming  to  hold  them  on  suffer¬ 
ance  only.  The  sexes  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  at  the  age  of  four  weeks,  and 
breeding  should  not  he  commenced  till 
the  pigs  are  at  least  four  months  old. 

Cavies  rarely  bite.  I  know  of  one  old 
two-year-old  male  pig  that  bit  his  master 
quite  severely,  but  the  boy  was  foolish 
enough  to  put  his  hand  in  front  of  the 
pig  when  it.  was  fighting  with  another 
and  was  infuriated.  It  is  seldom  they 
will  fight  one  another,  except  that  wheu 
eating  they  are  exceedingly  selfish  and 
snappy,  and  endeavor  to  get  the  food 
into  a  corner  and  eat  alone.  They  re¬ 
quire  artificial  heat  in  the  Winter  if 
breeding  is  to  be  kept  up.  but  if  not, 
well-made  tireless  hovers  will  keep  them 
sulV]\  out  of  doors.  They  are  practically 
free  from  disease,  except  pneumonia, 
caused  by  cold,  damp  quarters.  I  am 
raising  mine  in  store  boxes  under  my 
greenhouse  benches.  There  is  no  odor 
when  cleanliness  is  observed.  I  clean  the 
boxes  twice  weekly  and  put  an  inch  or 
So  of  fresh  straw  on  I  he  floor  of  each 
pen.  The  litter  must  not  he  allowed  to 
become  wet,  as  they  eat  much  of  thei.r 
bedding.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
guinea  pigs  water  as  long  as  they  have 
plenty  of  succulents. 

Government  Bulletin  525  gives  com¬ 
plete  statistical  details  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  work.  PAUL  L.  WARD. 

Michigan. 

Chimney  Like  an  Alcohol  “Still” 

We  have  for  two  years  or  more  been 
having  great  trouble  with  the  pipe  of  our 
kitchen  stove.  It  is  a  range  with  all  the 
usual  dampers,  and  one  in  the  pipe,  mid¬ 
way  from  the  ceiling,  but  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  dripping  of  fluid  creosote,  which 
has  destroyed  the  pipe,  woodwork  and 
car] let,  cannot  he  cleaned  from  anything. 
The  chimney  has  been  in  use  for  50 
years,  and  no  trouble  before.  G.  A.  R. 

In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  re¬ 
ported  to  us  a  change  to  perfectly  dry 
fuel  has  helped.  We  think  most  of  such 
troubles  are  caused  by  using  damp  or 
green  wood.  In  a  few  cases  even  the 
use  of  perfectly  dry  fuel  did  not  help 
much.  Cur  chemist  gives  the  following 
statement  about  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  help; 

“The  only  thing  you  can  do  to  that 
chimney  is  to  clean  it  out  every  so  often. 
The  thing  is  acting  as  a  condenser,  the 
same  as  the  “worm”  of  a  still,  and  you 
get  the  wood  tar  and  acid  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  things  “according  to  Nature” 
whenever  you  burn  wood,  for  all  of  these 
things,  with  much  water  also,  are  formed 
whenever  wood  is  burned.  The  quicker 
and  brighter  it  burns,  the  less  you  get, 
but  you  will  "feet  some  any  way.  The 
shorter  the  Hue,  the  less  trouble,  of 
course,  but.  you  cannot  avoid  some  ac¬ 
tion.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  whole  wood  distilling  industry,  which 
gives  us  all  our  wood  alcohol,  most  of 
(lie  acetate  of  lime,  all  the  wood  tar  and 
several  very  valuable  minor  products,  is 
based  on  the  very  same  action  which 
goes  on  in  your  chimney,  but  that  is  small 
comfort  when  the  sooty  tar  water  runs 
down  the  wall.”  F.  D.  c. 
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Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield/  * 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 


Trouble  with  Grapevines 


I  ur  UKt-sa  ail  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 


grapes  began  t.>  turn  the  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  off,  and  the 
grapes  would  shrink  and  drop  off.  When 
it  was  time  to  harvest  them  there  was 
not  half  a  crop  left.  Will  spraying  help 
I  hem  any?  If  so  what  should  he  use  and 
when  or  does  the  trouble  lie  in  the  roots} 
Outside  of  the  arbor  he  has  raspberries, 
which  he  cultivates;  inside  there  is  a 
light  sod.  A.  M. 

Heading.  Pa. 

The  trouble  with  these  vines  may  be 
due  to  one  or  more  of  several  causes.  A 
severe  infestation  of  downy  mildew  often¬ 
times  causes  the  foliage  to  drop  prema¬ 
turely,  this  retards  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  and  often  entirely  checks  it.  Fre¬ 
quent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
made  by  using  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate,  four  pounds  of  lime,  in  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  control  this  disease  if 
thoroughly  applied  at  right  time.  Quito 
often  a  withering  and  dropping  of  the 
foliage  results  from  excessive  soil  mois¬ 
ture.  This  condition  is  aggravated  of 
course  during  very  rainy  seasons.  The 
other  extreme,  or  a  lack  of  soil  water,  re¬ 
sults  in  very  similar  conditions  of  the 
vine.  Soils  that  are  naturally  well  drained 
do  not  as  a  rule  develop  vines  with  this 
defect.  If  the  soil  presents  either  of 
these  extremes,  tile  drainage  on  the  one 
Hand,  and  frequent  cultivation  with  the 
turning  under  of  green  crops  on  the  other 
hand  will  in  a  great  measure  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  t lie  difficulty.  Over-pruning  or  the 
retention  of  too  much  bearing  wood, 
causes  the  dropping  of  foliage  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  normal  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  In  this  event  the  remedy  is  ob- 
vious.  p  p  o 
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TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE* 

Dependable  Spark  Pluqs 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

W  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

ll'i'i/r  77>f7<i y  for  Integi  booklet 

dfrijjj)  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  official  estimate  of  the  Automo-  The  Manufacturers  of  onser  one  hundred 
ntLE  ChaMbkk  ok  Commerce  on  auto-  other  cars  will  equip  this  year  exclusively 

mobile  production  this  year  is — ■  with  Champions.  "Their  production  nmll 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  cars.  exceed  J  20.000  cars . 

Of  these,  over  a  million  will  be  Fords,  So  of  all  the  automobiles  produced  this 
Overlands,  Stidehakers  and  Maxwells,  year  it  is  ay  parent  that  more  than  four  out 

equipped  with  Champion  Dependable  of  five  will  be  dependably  equipped — 

Spark  Plugs.  with  Champions. 

Champions  have  been  selected  by  these  hundred  and  more  manufacturers  because  their 
exhaustive  tests  have  shown  that  the  Champions  destined  f  r  their  motors  eivetht  best  results. 

Remember  their  conclusions  when_y.ii  replace  the  plugs  in  jour  car. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  506  UPTON  AVE.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


lUtoSil  bushels  T  nr  reused 
Wa  e  uri  yield  by  applying 

i  ll  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
Hie  acre.  Dropped  with 
gft  leiiilUer  u  tta  e  li  in  e  n  t. 

Kneet'  manure  is  rich  in 
®1  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 

Ry  and  potash.  Also  adds 

W  hnmu.v  lireni  for  wheat. 

£  meadow,  and  other  held 

crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck  patches, 
la wus,  small  fruits,  etc.  SHEER’S  HEAD 
It  It  A  N  i>  is  sterilized  by  heat,  to  kill  all  germs 
and  weed  seed-  Pulverized  and  put.  Into  sacks 
for  easy  handling.  Write  Tor  prices-  delivered. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Sixes  1  to  13  Sara  MoMf  and  Prevent  Sickness 
■  Heights  Wuter-Proof.  Ru.t-Proof. 


Moving  Old  Grapevines 

Gun  I  change  the  situation  of  some 
old  grapevines  successfully?  They  tiro  a 
Very  excellent  quality,  consequently 
should  like  to  save  them,  What  time  in 
the  Spring  would  be  desirable  to  do  this? 

J  he  Plains,  A  a.  G.  u, 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the 
transplanting  of  large  grapevines,  al¬ 
though  it  is  occasionally  done  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Layering,  however,  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  commonest  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  as  the  mother  plant  nurses  the 
layers  until  they  can  sustain  themselves. 

It  is  well  know  ii  that  grape  varieties  be¬ 
longing  to  certain  species  do  not  root 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  with  these 
layering  offers  the  solution.  With  these 
old  vines  the  layers  can  he  obtained  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
normal  functions  of  the  vines.  In  the 
Spring  select  two  or  three  canes  of  the 
past  season's  growth  that  arise  from  near 
Hie  base  of  the  vine,  and  bury  these  to 
a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  in  trench¬ 
es  that  run  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
trunk  and  under  the  wire.  The  extreme 
ends  of  the  canes  may  be  left  uncovered. 
Some  prefer  to  coyer  a  few  joints  and 
allow  other  portions  of  the  canes  to  come 
t<>  the  surface  at  intervals  ahmg  their 
length.  When  this  method  is  used  it  is 
advisable  to  hold  the  joints  under  the 
ground  by  driving  pegs  crosswise  over 
the  canes  at  those  points.  The  canes 
are  of  course  left  attached  to  the  parent 
stem  until  the  layers  are  ready  for  dig-  | 
giag.  This  will  usually  he  the  follow-  ! 
ing  Spring.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  desirable  plants 
from  practically  all  joints  except  those 
at  the  base.  On  digging  the  plants  are  j 
severed  from  the  canes  and  are  then  ' 
ready  for  planting.  Within  three  years 
from  planting  those  layers  will  be  hear¬ 
ing  satisfactory  crops,  and  they  will 
prove  much  more  desirable  than  would 
the  old  vines  transplanted,  even  though 
successfully  done.  F.  E.  g. 
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sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request, 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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A  WAR  YEAR 
A  LIME  YEAR 


i  Here  are  dollars  under  the  stumps — crop  money  that 
belongs  to  you.  Get  it  out.  Remove  the  stumps 
yourself,  blow  them  into  easily  handled  pieces  with 
l'arm  Powder.  T  ou  can  do  it  quickly,  easily  and 
thoroughly  in  the  most  economical  way.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  skill  is  needed  if  you  use 


God  is  sitting  ou  the  F<>r- 
ish  barrel.  But  lime  wiil 
he  inert  potash  now  in  your 
convert  the  organic  nitrogen 
table  form  and  will  correct 


Atlas  Farm  Fowde\ 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


is  a  high  calcium  lime  product — 
therefore  positively  best.  A  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way.  Tt  lias  been 
proved  by  our  satisfied  customers. 
We  guarantee,  the  analysis.  One 
hundred  years’  reputation  stands  back 
of  it. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 


Just  punch  a  hole,  load  it, 
light  a  fuse  and  the  work  is 
done!  Your  stump  field  is  in¬ 
stantly  transformed  into  fer¬ 
tile,  virgin  land.  The  profits 
from  the  first  crop  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  clearing. 

Get  “Better  Farming”  Book — FREE  r 

*  Better  Farming,"  fully  illustrated,  shows  how 
Atla-  Farm  Powder  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
fertility  ol  the  soil,  improve  orchards,  and  save 
money  in  many  kinds  of  work.  Mad  the  coupon, 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office,.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Others'  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans, 

N'  v  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  r 


Dig  ditches,  make  tree  holes, 
shatter  boulders  and  blast  the 
subsoil  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der — made  especially  for  farm 
work.  It  does  the  work  better 
and  costs  less  than  labor.  Ask 
the  Atlas  dealer  for  prices. 


jiR-RJ  GROUND  LIMESTONE 


which  is  our  “high  calcium"  rock 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices. 

“YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS” 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boiton  :  45  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  Ave* 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.*  Wilmington.  Del, 

•Send  me  your  ^4-pagc  book.  “Better  Farming.* 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  l  mark  X.  UN 5 

_  Stumii  Blasting 

_  Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 


A  country  weekly  says:  “We  wish 
to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orlando  Overlook. 
In  our  paper  last  week  we  had  as  a  head¬ 
ing,  ‘Mrs.  Overlook's  Big  Feet.’  The 
word  we  ought  to  have  used  is  a  French 
word,  spelled  fete.  It  means  u  celebra¬ 
tion.  and  is  considered  a  very  tony  word.” 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Tree  Piloting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarry  ing- Mining 


Name 


Address 


March  18,  1916, 


we  older  children  drop  this  confidence 
and  faith  and  what  caused  us  to  let  it 
j:o7  I  low  can  we  get  it  back  once  more 
for  this  sensou’s  work? 

Literary  Work. — But  I  have  no  time 
to  think  it  ont  any  further.  The  light, 
flashes  back  and  Chcrrytop  is  at  me  with 
a  business  proposition.  Last  year  the 
boys  subscribed  to  a  paper.  They  brought 
it  to  n.e  for  examination  and  were  quite 
impressed  when  I  looked  at  the  adver¬ 
tisements  first  of  all.  “Where  a  man's 
treasure  is  there  will  his  heart  be  also.” 
Most  papers  have  to  depend  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  treasure.  See  that  and 
you  can  tell  what  they  have  in  their 
heart.  This  paper  had  clean  advertis¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  it  in 
the  house,  for  some  of  these  dreadful 
fakers  and  frauds  would  be  worse  than 
poison  for  boys.  So  the  boys  subscribed 
and  have  read  it  carefully.  The  sub¬ 
scription  had  run  out  and  they  wanted  to 
renew,  but  as  Chcrrytop  said,  “1  hate  to 
take  money  out  of  the  hank.  Can’t  we 
corn  it  now?” 

lie  was  so  earnest  about  it  that  I 
finally  told  him  that  if  he  would  write 
me  an  article  on  potting  strawberries  I 
would  pay  for  the  paper.  These  boys 
have  potted  thousands  of  plants  and  they 
ought  to  know  how.  So,  after  much 
work  and  thought  Cherry-top  produced 
the  following.  It  is  original — spelling 
and  all : 

Well,  first  you  have  a  field  of  straw- 
berrys,  and  then  the  ohl  plants  begin  to 
throw  ont  runners.  And  you  have  some 
little  pots  made  of  clay  about  two  inches 
high  and  three  inches  round  and  you  go 
to  the  field  and  take  some  pots  and  a 
trowel  and  you  come  to  a  runner  and  you 
dig  it.  up  and  put:  the  roots  in  the  put.  and 
fill  it  tip  with  a  little  dirt  in  the.  pot  over 
the  roots  and  put  a  little,  stone  on  the 
runner  to  make  it  stay  down  and  then 
you  dig  as  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  with 
the  trowel  and  put  the  pot  in  the  ground 
and  leave  it  for  about,  I  should  say  be¬ 
tween  three  and  six  weeks  and  then  go 
with  a  basket  and  a  knife  or  a  pair  of 
scissors  to  cut  the  runers  and  then  cut. 
the  runner  and  take  the  pot  out  of  the 
ground  and  turn  it  up  side  down  and 
give  it  a  little  thump  on  the  bottom  and 
then  pull  the  plant  out  and  you  will  see 
the  roots  have  grown  just  in  the  shape  of 
the  put  and  you  will  get  between  .$.02 
and  $.08  for  one. 

Sermons  t  \  Strawberries. — Here  be¬ 
fore  my  fire  on  this  fierce  night  I  could 
preach  a  full  sermon  on  this  essay.  Sev¬ 
eral  ppople  have  asked  me  if  I  have  no 
one  “warming  up"  to  take  my  place  in  t lie 


“box”  later  on.  It  looks  as  if  we  had 
him  here !  “First  we  have  a  strawberry 
field,”  says  Cherry-top.  I  knew  a  law¬ 
yer  once  who  lost  a  murder  case  because 
he  forgot  or  neglected  to  prove  legally 
that  the  man  had  actually  been  killed! 
Given  the  strawberry  bed  the  boy  knows 
that  he  can  make  these  plants  root  in  the 
puts.  lie  doesn't  know  why  or  how  the 
parent  plant  does  it.  but  he  just  has  that 
optimistic  faith  to  know  that  when  he 
puts  the  roots  into  that  soil  and  provides 
water  the  plant  will  do  the  rest.  No 
matter  how  the  March  hyena  snarls  out¬ 
side  my  boy  knows  that  when  July  comes 
the  runners  will  sprout  as  before  and 
mother  plant  will  feed  them  in  the  same 
old  way.  True,  he  must  sweat  aud  burn 
in  the  sun,  but  it  is  worth  while  when 
you  sell  the  plants.  Too  bad — but  there 
comes  a  call  from  upstairs  and  the  boys 
wander  off  for  bath  and  bed,  and  I  am 
left  by  the  snapping  fire.  I  think  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  on  lonely 
farms  who  will  read  this  and  think  out 
what  it  all  means  with  me.  Many  of 
them  feel  as  if  they  were  in  prison,  for 
the  Winter  has  been  hard  and  long,  and 
through  the  dreary  waiting  for  warmer 
weather  they  have  become  a  little  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  only  wish  I  could- give  them 
some  of  the  hope  and  “optimism”  of  our 
children,  for  that  would  send  them  out  to 
the  season’s  work  with  t lie  faith  which  is 
half  the  battle.  It  is  like  the  big  log  on 
my  fire.  There  were  little  chips  and 
sticks  below  it — not  enough  apparently 
to  start  the  big  fellow  going.  I  thought 
it  would  escape,  but  one  dry  chip  at  the 
bottom  kept  at  it,  burning,  burning,  as  if 
to  shame  the  rest.  Suddenly  as  if  catch¬ 
ing  the  spirit  all  the  small  pieces  burst 
into  flame — and  here  they  have  the  big 
log  in  a  blaze.  ii.  \v.  c. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


March  came  in  like  a  lion  in  our  val¬ 
ley,  and  by  Saturday  night  had  turned  to 
a  hyena.  The  ground  w;t*  frozen  solid 
and  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  A  fierce 
wind  blew  out  of  the  North,  with  teeth 
like  knives  as  we  drove  home  at  sun¬ 
down.  The  Summer  wood  was  still  over 
the  icy  hill,  frozen  to  the  ground.  Mer¬ 
rill  reported  death  among  the  peach  buds 
and  all  work  far  behind.  In  fact  Winter 
held  on  with  such  a  grip  that  it  was  a 
gloomy  enough  season  when  we  com¬ 
pared  notes  and  found  that  in  other 
years  at  this  date  wood  had  been  cut  aud 
piled,  spraying  started  and  plowing  sod 
even  begun.  And  there  were  rumors  of 
another  blizzard  on  the  way.  More,  to 
the  point,  there  were  memories  of  the 
great  storm  of  March  12,  1SSS — the  year 
snowdrifts  hung  to  the  fence  corners  uutil 
nearly  May  1. 

Supper. — The  children  realize  little  of 
what  all  this  delay  means  to  the  farm. 
They  rushed  up  to  announce  that  the  hens 
had  laid  24  eggs!  How  many  hens?  V 
truthful  answer  might  take  much  of  the 
glory  out  of  the  record  and  lead  to  long 
explanations.  Anyway  our  star  breeding 
pen  of  11  hens  laid  six  that  day.  They 
laid  nine  a  few  days  before.  There  were 
12  of  ns  for  supper.  The  two  older  girls 
are  away  at  school,  and  the  oldest  hoy  is 
in  Illinois  at  his  Salvation  Army  work, 
but  the  even  dozen  of  us  cleared  Up  an 
odd  -Tot  of  food.  Of  course,  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  family  must  have  baked  beans  on 
Saturday  night.  That  is  the  next  surest 
thing  to  fish  balls  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  way  I  piled  up  plates  for  the.  chil¬ 
dren  made  Mother  look  very  serious — 
though  the  children  were  happy  enough 
to  make  a  good  average  of  looks.  Then 
of  course  we  had  our  choice  of  white  or 
brown  bread.  There  was  a  plate  of  hard 
boiled  eggs,  sliced  to  go  with  a  bit  of 
lettuce,  a  few  fried  potatoes,  and  a  big 
plate  of  baked  apples.  The  house  was 
warm  and  the  light  was  good  and  by  the 
time  supper  was  over  most  of  us  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  March  hyena  which  raged  out¬ 
doors.  Outside,  with  an  empty  stomach, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  hold  the  fort 
until  May.  Inside  the  house  and  outside 


'This  ^wectis&mgLit 
is  all  about 


OmfOTt 


Three  million  wise  men  have  found 
&  suspender  which  is  comfortable — 
which  leaves  their  shoulders  free  for 
work  or  rest  or  play  yet  helps  clothes 
(it  and  gives  long,  honest  service. 

You  know the  name: 


For  eighteen  years  nation-  ***  y* 
■wide  advertising  has  chal¬ 
lenged  you  to  join  the  army  of  men 
who  know  what  comfort  means.  Join 
it  now — you  risk  nothing,  for  every 
psir  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  back — and 
you're  the  judge. 

Remember:  Shirley  President  means  t 
Suspender  Comfort — Guaranteed.  / 
President  Suspender  Co.  $ 
Shirley,  Mass.  M 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


Farm  Conveniences. — Our  prospects 
for  getting  electricity  from  a  great  pow¬ 
er  company  are  not  so  bright  as  those 
of  .T.  G..  page  80.  We  are  informed  that 
we  must,  pay  most  of  the  first  cost  of 
bringing  the  current,  from  the  nearest 
present  power  line,  about  a  mile,  and 
must  then  pay,  not  a  flat  rate  but  by 
meter,  with  a  minimum  charge  which  i,s 
■Variously  estimated  at  from  $.%  to  .$60 
Iter  year  (I  have  no  recent  figures  on  this 
from  anyone  in  authority).  At  any  rate 
we  figure  that  we  can  dam  a  small  stream 
on  our  own  property  and  install  elec¬ 
tricity  for  about  what  it  will  cost  to 
bring  in  outside  power.  a.  w. 

New  York. 


U„  _  1,  _  C„„, Here  is  a  spmy  outtfit  com- 
“••C-Jv-H  •jpray.  ptet*  r>ow  at  tlio,  that  simply 
smashes  alt  nrccpdonta.  Everything  a$.’l00outm  will  do.  the 
U-r-e-k  a  will  do,  and  the  U-r-c-k-*  costs  you- now— but 
S110.  Send  i‘or  free  booklet,  on  this  newest,  heat  jpray  offer 
The  U-r-e-k-a  i»  ft  strong,  reliable  pump  built  for  power, 
and  driven  by  the  well-known  Excelsior  Gasoline  Engine. 
Has  100  Gallon  Tank,  will  deliver  6  nallnna  a  minute  at  175 
pounds  pressure.  Cornea  complete,  ready  for  work,  with  6t 
feet  of  hose.l  nov.r.lea.  et  c  Also  made  in  two  larger  sizes 
Send  for  free  booklet  nmv-  also  book  on  HxcoUior  Gaso 
line  Engines— beat  farm  engine  built,  made  in  all  size' 

K.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Did  you  get  your  fu  11  share  of  the  8,090,000,000  bushels  of  Com  grown  In  the  United  States  in  1915?  A  careful  study  of  your  copy 
•  booklet  entitled  “Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Fanning"  and  a  generous  application  of  E.  Frank  Coe's  Special  Corn  Fertilizer 
tsure  your  success  for  1910.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Corn  Book. 

,  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY  :  :  :  :  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Fire  Blight  Destroys 
Thousands of  Trees , 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

-  40%  Nicotine 

Che  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO 

INCOnCORATEO 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


is  <1  better  tomato  than  the  Earliana.  I 
have  just  sown  seed  of  these  in  my 
greet! house.  The  best  celery  is  one  of 
the  green  varieties  to  be  blanched  with 
soil.  The  self-blanching  sorts  will 
blanch  between  boards  and  make  very 
poor  ct'lery,  I  prefer  the  Sandringham 
or  the  Giant  Pascal.  Tomatoes  do  well 
on  our  high  sandy  soil,  but  for  celery  the 
low  black  land  is  best,  for  celery  needs 
plenty  of  moisture  and  will  not  amount 
to  much  on  our  sandy  uplands,  though  it 
can  be  grown  well  on  a  clay  loam  upland 
where  there  is  means  for  watering.  I 


RURALISMS 


The  Pickle  With  a  Nose 

The  picture  shows  a  cluster  of  pods  of 
Martynia  probosoidea,  often  grown  for 
pickles  or  as  a  garden  curiosity.  This 
is  a  tender  annual,  which  may  be  grown 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground.  As 
the  seeds  have  a  hard  shell,  soaking  in 
warm  water  hastens  germination.  It 
hears  large  numbers  of  showy  flowers, 
sometimes  two  inches  across,  and  later  in 


FIRE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  APPLE 

US  SPREAD  BY  APHIS  j 

Ik  aphis  checks  growth  of  trees  A 

APHIS  CAUSES  LEAVES  TO  CURL  B 
APHIS  DEFORMS  FRUIT  M 

DESTROY  APHIS  WITH  M 

*  %  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  M 


Guaranteed  40  'Jo  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
k  effective  insecticide  in  concentrated  i 
^  form — 200  gallons  of  spray  from  A 
the  2-lb.  can  costs  32.50 — l.OOO^B 
gallons  from  the  10-lb.  can^B 
costs  $10.75.  If  he  will^^V 
^^^not  supply  you  we  will 
send  it  to  you,  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Write  for 
Free  Bulletins  to 
the  address 


2  Pounos  PrkeffiJ 


Cluster  of  Pods  of  Martynia  Proboscidea 


the  season  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  pods, 
three  inches  or  more  long,  including  the 
nose.  These  pods,  picked  when  small, 
may  he  handled  like  cucumbers  and  make 
fair  pickles. 


use  the  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  early  crop  and  later  sow 
Success,  Bed  Bock  and  Globe.  Success 
is  a  better  yiolder  than  the  Stone,  so 
universally  grown  here  for  the  canning 
houses,  and  is  a  very  handsome  red  to¬ 
mato.  The  Red  Rock  is  also  fine,  and  the 
Globe  is  pink  in  color.  I  shall  try  this 
year  a  new  variety  that  has  been  high¬ 
ly  praised  called  Mississippi  Girl.  Don’t 
know  anything  about  it  till  tested. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Offsets  on  Gladiolus  Roots 

On  taking  up  my  Gladioli  bulbs  last 
Fall  I  found  nearly  all  of  them  had  mul¬ 
tiplied  from  two  to  five  conns  each,  but 
I  found  a  few  that  only  had  one  conn, 
but  had  heavy  roots,  and  on  the  ends 
of  these  roots  were  little  cormels  about 
the  size  of  large  pop  corn  and  as  many 
as  25  on  a  single  conn.  Should  these  he 
left  on  the  parent  conn  for  planting? 
Will  they  be  all  one  color,  and  will  seed 
raised  on  a  yellow  bulb  produce  all 
colors?  MRS.  c.  w.  w. 

Bern  us  Point,  N.  Y. 

Many  varieties  of  Gladioli  do  not  make 
offsets  or  cormels,  neither  will  they  make 
divisions,  consequently  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  of  much  value.  No  matter  how 
fine  the  flower  and  color  may  be,  such 
bulbs  are  usually  thrown  in  the  mixtures 
by  the  growers  and  sold.  Generally  in  a 
few  years  they  become  exhausted  and  die, 
and  are  thus  lost.  Other  varieties  mul¬ 
tiply  by  division  of  the  large  conns  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  while  others  will  in¬ 
crease  by  division  and  by  offsets  or  cor¬ 
mels.  The  latter  sire  considered  the  more 
valuable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
as  a  large  stock  may  soon  bo  accumu¬ 
lated  from  varieties  having  Ibis  habit. 
Just  why  some  varieties  make  large  num¬ 
bers  of  offsets  and  others  but  few.  or  none 
at  all.  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
Bach  year  a  new  bulb  or  bulbs  are  formed 
above  the  old  one,  or  mother  bulbs,  which 
dies  after  it  has  completed  its  work  .4 
nurse  to  the  offspring.  The  cormels  arc 
formed  between  the  old  and  new  conns. 
The  old  or  mother  conn  is  no  longer  of 
any  value,  and  should  he  separated  from 
the  new  root,  and  thrown  away.  This 
work  is  usually  done  two  or  three  weeks 
after  digging  in  the  Fall,  at  the  time  of 
cleaning,  as  it  is  termed.  The  small 
lmlblets  are  separated  from  the  blooming 
bulbs  and  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
cellar  or  anywhere  away  from  heat  and 
frost.  The  cormels  should  lie  planted  ms 
early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  soil  should  be  reasonably 
fertile,  but  contain  no  fresh  manure.  The 
planting  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  garden  peas  and  should  be  sown  in 
the  drill  quite  thickly,  about  100  to  a 
foot  of  row.  The  rows  should  be  at  least 
18  inches  apart.  The  young  plants  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should  be 
frequently  cultivated  up  to  about  Au¬ 
gust,  when  cultivation  may  ho  discon¬ 
tinued.  A  few  of  them  may  possibly 
bloom  the  first  year,  and  nearly  all  will 
do  so  the  second  year,  while  a  few  of  the 
weaker  ones  will  not  bloom  until  the  third 
year.  K. 


Storing  Jonathan  Apples 

,T.  B.  II.,  Idaho,  asks,  on  page  244, 
about  Jonathan  apples  stored  in  pit.  We 
have  had  Jonathan  taken  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  several  years  that  looked  fairly 
well,  but  were  a  little  softer  than  they 
should  have  been,  and  were  brown  under¬ 
neath.  but  were  not  rotten,  just  discolored 
and  dead  ripe.  It  is  my  opinion  they 
hung  on  the  trees  too  long  and  were  too 
ripe  to  keep  well.  We  like  to  get  as  much 
color  as  possible  on  the  fruit,  and  when 
we  do  so  we  get  some  of  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed.  We  do  not  find  that  kind  in  the 
fruit  of  less  color;  it  is  always  those  with 
high  color.  The  remedy  is  to  pick  the 
ripest  ones  first,  while  some  of  them  are 
too  green  to  pick,  and  make  a  later  pick- 
pig  for  them.  Jonathans  are  ripe  enough 
to  pick  when  they  get  good  color  on  one 
side  and  a  deep  pink  on  the  underside, 
not  high  color  all  over,  for  the  ones  that 
get  dark  red  will  go  bad  sooner  than 
those  with  less  color.  u.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 


MULCONROY  METALLIC 

SPRAY  HOSE 


Can’t  Kink,  Twist,  Burst  or  Collapse 

MULCONROY  CO.,Inc. 

Established  IS87 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


Have  Stood  the 
Test  of  29  Years 

Because  the  Quality  is  Right 


“So,”  said  a  neighbor,  sympathetically, 
“your  baby  suffers  from  sleeplessness, 
does  he?”  “No,”  responded  the  haggard 
and  hollow-eyed  man,  “he  doesn't.  Ho 
seems  to  enjoy  it.  I'm  the  one  who  suf¬ 
fers.” — Credit  Lost. 


50  STYLES,  from  small  Hand  Sprayers  to 
the  Largest  High-Pressure  Power  Sprayers 
built.  FREE,  book  on  Spraying  and  61-page 
Catalog  Son  postal  today. 

HATES  PUMP  &  PUNTER  CO,  Dept.  34  OALVA,  !IU 


We  are  so  certain  of  the  advantages  of  the 

“EVER-READY,  Jr.” 
POWER  SPRAYER 

that  we  Guarantee  it  for  5  years  and 
we  give  you  the  piivilegeof  using  it  10 
days  Free  to  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is 
everything  we  claim. 

Not  only  a  Power  Sprayer,  but  a 
mighty  useful  engine  for  other  work. 
Does  your  most  difficult  spraying 
thoroughly,  easily,  and  at  less  cost. 

Has  highest  grade,  quick  detachable 
2-h.  p.  engine,  100-gallon  steel  bound 
tank,  2-cylinder,  high-pressure  pump, 
and  complete  spraying  equipment.  Low 
center  of  gravity,  extra  light. 

We  also  have  larger  outfits. 

Send  today  for  our  Special  10  Days’ 
Free  Privilege  Offer. 

Attractive  proposition  to  dealers 

Van  Nouhuys’  Machine  Works 

44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  SEND  FOR  1 2-PAGE  REWARD  LIST  j 

showin&r  tipwurtis  of  UOO  iLrtioivs 

given  foi  securing  subscriptions  to  = 

I  C/><?  RURAL  N  E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R  I 

|  AUdiiU  Drill.  "Al"  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  Cily  | 


SPORICIDE  c«sruAeor  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  agents  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y,  l 


v  There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by  practical 
orebardists  and  has  been  Improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  Write  a  letter  or  post  card  to  MorrilL&Moriey  Mfg.Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Vsed  by 
U.S.  Departmentof  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich,  w  \ 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  vi"  \ 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You  I 


Tomatoes  and  Celery  for  Maryland 

Will  you  advise  a  good  variety  of  to¬ 
mato  for  early  market,  also  it  good  va¬ 
riety  of  celery,  find  the  best  kind  of  soil 
to  plant  each  of  the  above  crops  in? 

Salisbury,  Md.  j.  J.  M. 

The  earliest  tomato  is  the  Earliana. 
A  close  second  is  the  Bonny  Best  and  it 
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••  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  nvery  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  back'  d  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  »-c  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  :  uslaim>d  by  ( rusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adverlf  i  t:<  or  misleading  ndverliseitiefits  in  our  column*,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  tat  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  d itf crcuces  or  mistake's  between  our  subscriber*  arid  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not,  Wt*  willingly  use  our  good 
ofliees  to  this  end,  but  mich  eases  should  n<d  be  confused  with  dishonest 
traasiiciiom.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  we  w  ill  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  l>\  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sen!  to  ns  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It.  you  should  mention  Tine  Kt:i..ib  Nf.w- 
Younnii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  held 
in  Boston,  Jan.  20  22ml.  It  was  a  good  meeting, 
very  full  and  complete.  On  February  23rd  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  printed  and  hound  report  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  volume  of  nearly  250  pages  neatly  and 
accurately  put  together.  Jf  this  is  not  the  record 
in  printing  and  distributing  the  report  of  such  a 
meeting  we  would  lil<e  to  know  where  to  go  to  find 
a  better  one.  Some  of  these  reports  are  delayed  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  they  do  come  out  are  dis¬ 
tributed  during  a  busy  season  when  farmers  cannot 
study  them  to  advantage.  These  Massachusetts 
men  certainly  lost  no  time,  and  we  think  they  hold 
the  record  for  sliced. 

* 

THERE  are  hundreds  of  localities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  the  farmers  are  discontented  and 
unprosperous.  A  good  lime  crusher  and  a  high-class 
purebred  hull  would  start  such  communities  on  the 
up-grade.  "Why  such  a  combination?  It  represents 
Alfalfa  and  the  means  of  getting  the  most  value  out 
of  it.  In  such  places  there  are  deposits  of  lime¬ 
stone  but  not  enough  fuel  to  burn  it  economically. 
Freight  rates  from  the  distant  lime  quarries  are  too 
high  for  economical  use.  The  lime  crusher  going 
right  to  the  local  lime  ledges  would  put  cheap  lime 
on  every  farm  within  hauling  distance.  That  would 
mean  more  and  more  Alfalfa.  You  cannot  name  a 
community  wherein  Alfalfa  grows  freely  and  thick¬ 
ly  which  is  not  prosperous.  The  purebred  hull  of 
high  class  would  serve  as  partner  to  the  lime  crush¬ 
er,  since  his  daughters  and  granddaughters  would 
take  the  fat  and  muscle-makers  out  of  the  Alfalfa 

and  pack  them  away  into  milk  and  butter. 

* 

HEBE  is  a  true  incident  which  will  show  some 
of  the  things  which  happen  among  our  read¬ 
ers.  Last  Fall  we  received  a  question  regarding  a 
horse  that  had  some  trouble  which  the  owner  want¬ 
ed  to  treat.  Tt  turned  out  to  be  a  permanent  trou¬ 
ble  which  came  on  from  time  to  time,  hut  which 
could  he  treated  so  as  to  hide  the  evidence  of  it. 
Dr.  Alexander  prescribed,  hut  stated  plainly  that 
the  trouble  could  not  be  entirely  cured.  A  copy  of 
the  reply  was  sent  by  mail,  as  is  our  usual  custom, 
but  (he  paper  was  so  crowded  with  other  matter 
that  it  did  not  appear  in  print  until  latei\  Short¬ 
ly  after  it  was  printed  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  party  who  said  that  he  was  thinking  of  buying  a 
horse,  hut  of  course  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  horse  was  just  right,  before  he  purchased.  lie 
seemed  to  have  been  told  that  this  horse  was  sound 
and  that  there  was  practically  nothing  the  matter 
with  him.  lie  was  apparently  a  little  suspicions, 
however,  and  on  reading  the  brief  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Tub  B.  N.-Y.  he  immediately  concluded 
that  he  would  find  out  if  this  was  the  same  horse, 
so  he  wrote  to  learn  about  it.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  same  animal,  lint  apparently  the  treatment  was 
very  effective  in  hiding  the  evidence  of  this  perman¬ 
ent  trouble.  It  was  only  by  chance  reading,-  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  purchaser  of  the  horse  had  his  sus¬ 
picion  aroused. 

* 

IN  its  issue  for  March  4  The  American  Agricul- 
iurist  gives  what  it  calls  “Making  The  Record 
Bight.”  Our  neighbor  admits  that  we  were  right 
in  (lie  three  propositions  put  up  on  page  291.  Tie 
does  this  with  a  wry  face  and  no  evidence  of  hap¬ 
piness — as  one  would  expect.  It  would  lie  easy  to 
riddle  this  statement,  but  our  neighbor  has  had 
more  than  enough,  and  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to 
close  the  incident.  Let  ns,  however,  make  one  point 
about  this  clear.  We  do  not  like  personal  controver¬ 
sies  and  will  never  enter  them  unless  in  some  way 
the  rights  and  reputation  of  farmers  or  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  involved.  We  care  very  little  about  personal 


abuse,  for  we  have  been  called  about  every  hard 
name  in  several  languages.  Every  newspaper  man, 
office  holder  or  anyone  in  public  life  must  expect 
more  or  less  abuse  of  this  sort.  Tt  is  a  part  of  the 
system  which  has  developed  in  American  public  life 
to  heap  abuse  upon  anyone  who  has  the  courage  to 
think  nut  loud,  or  to  get  away  from  the  old  "stand- 
pat”  hidebound  way  of  doing  things  which  the  dom¬ 
inating  influences  in  this  country  found  safest  for 
their  work.  As  we  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the 
timeworn  custom  of  doing  what  the  politicians  and 
their  hackers  demand,  we  get  our  full  share  of 
abuse.  We  will  take  our  share  of  this  medicine 
with  good  nerve  and  good  nature.  We  will  not 
whine,  or  whimper  over  it,  because  tomorrow  will 
always  bring  a  better  clay  if  we  keep  on  thinking 
so.  When,  however,  as  was  the  ease  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  just  ended,  personal  abuse  is,  as  we  believed, 
coupled  with  an  attack  upon  the  rights  and  desires 
of  farmers  we  get  busy.  When  such  a  thing  happens 
we  intend  to  get  right  into  the  ring  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  introduction  or  ceremony  or  science. 
Tt  will  not  lie  any  nice  game  of  tag  or  any  gentle 
basketball  game  with  words,  lint  it  will  be  a  fight 
with  all  the  punch  and  power  we  can  put  into  it. 

* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whereas,  wp  believe  upon  reliable  evidence  fur¬ 
nished,  that  the  New  York  Commission  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  doing  a  necessary  and  commendable  work 
i.n  bringing  the  producer  and  the  consumer  closer  to¬ 
gether,  by  which  means  the  producer  receives  more  for 
bis  products  while  the  consumer  pays  less  for  his  neces¬ 
saries,  therefore  he  it 

Bksolveii.  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  this  fourth  day  of  February.  1919.  that  we 
heartily  endorse  the  work  of  that  Commission,  and 
commend  its  methods  of  distribution  to  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  followed  the 
work  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  with 
great  interest.  Located  close  to  this  great  market 
they  understand  the  absolute  need  of  reform  in  the 
present  system  of  handling  produce.  The  Jersey- 
man  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  commission  trade 
because  they  have  been  put  over  him  so  often  that 
they  have  rubbed  him  sore.  If  the  farmers  in  the 
New  York  rural  counties  could  know  what  these 
Jersey  farmers  do  about  market  conditions  there 
would  he  such  an  uprising  in  defense  of  the  new 
Department  that  Albany  would  forget  everything 
else  in  its  haste  to  satisfy  the  farmers.  Those  who 
are  nearest  the  battle  line  know  most  about  ihe 
lighting  and  also  what  war  needs.  Those  Jersey 
fanners  cannot  influence  Gov.  Whitman  and  the 
New  York  Legislature  directly  yet,  but  their  testi¬ 
mony  is  stronger  than  any  other  because  they  have 
only  to  cross  the  river  to  get  right  into  the  nest 
of  hawks  that  is  trying  to  tear  up  the  one  game 
rooster  which  is  fighting  for  the  farmers.  Our 
readers  will  hear  us  out  in  saying  that  we  have 
never  yet  asked  them  to  use  their  influence  to  help 
any  trifling  or  unworthy  cause.  We  know  well 
enough  that  if  farmers  go  chasing  after  everything 
they  will  get  nothing.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  the 
politicians  to  work  up  scarecrow  issues  and  hollow 
questions  and  then  induce  farmers  to  waste  their 
political  strength  over  them.  Our  advice  is  to 
concentrate  power  and  influence  upon  a  few  vital 
and  living  questions  and  hit  them  hard.  We  recog¬ 
nize  one  of  these  vital  questions  in  this  battle  for 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  There  is 

nothing  larger  before  our  New  York  farmers  to¬ 
day.  We  shall  prove  that  fully  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  we  now  ask  you  earnestly  and 

sincerely  to  write  at  once  to  Gov.  Charles  S.  Whit¬ 
man  and  to  your  Senator  and  Bepresentative  at 
Albany  telling  them  that  this  Department  must 
have  a  fair  chance. 

* 

HEBE  is  a  letter  which  seems  very  appropriate 
for  this  special  Woman  and  Home  Number: 

Tn  an  unguarded  moment  T  yielded  to  a  solicitor 
and  gave  him  the  money  for  a  trial  trip  of  your  paper, 
mid  now  1  am  in  a  terrible  fix.  Your  paper  has  got 

my  wife  so  interested  in  fanning  that  I  may  have  to 

leave  the  building  business  and  go  to  the  country  and 
buy  a  farm.  However,  I  have  decided  that  I  will  send 
a  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  in  hopes  thereby  to 
make  my  home  in  the  city  so  “rural”  that  my  wife 
w  ill  not  leave  me  to  go  on  a  farm.  L.  s. 

Maine. 

Terrible  fix!  Why?  Many  a  man  is  going  though 
life  with  something  of  a  shadow  over  him  because 
the  wife  and  daughters  do  not  like  the  country. 
All  know  how  we  stand  on  Ihe  back-to-the-land 
proposition,  yet  we  know  there  are  men  who  would 
he  belter  citizens  and  better  men  if  they  could  take 
an  interest  in  farm  life  and  feel  that  the  wife 
would  share  it  with  them  in  ease  of  misfortune. 
Women  are  sensible  when  it  comes  to  providing 
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for  or  defending  the  home — for  that  is,  after  all, 
their  life  and  their  workshop.  Every  woman  with 
the  picture  of  a  farm  in  her  heart  will  he  a  better 
wife  and  mother.  The  women  are  taking  these 
things  up  now  as  never  before.  There  are  some 
30,000  women  who  subscribe  for  The  B.  N.-Y.  in 
their  own  names  besides  thousands  more  who  in¬ 
fluence  the  family  subscription. 

* 

ANEW  fight  on  parcel  post  lias  been  started  in 
Congress.  The  plan  now  is  to  limit  the  weight 
of  packages  which  can  be  mailed  to  50  pounds.  As 
it  is.  the  Postmaster  General  lias  discretion  in  the 
matter  and  may  fix  the  weight  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages  with  the  advice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  little  game 
means.  The  express  companies  are  back  of  it  in 
an  effort  to  kill  off  any  real  growth  in  the  system. 
What  they  want  to  do  is  to  limit  the  weight  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  then  obtain  a  Postmaster  General  who  will 
have  the  right  sort  of  “discretion.”  You  should  get 
right  after  your  Congressman  and  tell  him  you 
want  this  weight  limit  left  open. 

* 

PBOF.  FIPPIN'S  article  on  page  4G3  shows  how 
scientific  investigation,  follows  up  and  proves 
practice.  A  good  many  years  ago  we  advocated 
“chemicals  and  clover” — that  is  the  plan  of  plowing 
under  sod  and  green  crops  without  feeding  to  stock 
and  using  chemicals  in  connection.  The  live  stock 
men  were  up  in  arms  about  this,  because  it  was  an 
accepted  and  at  that  time  undenied  doctrine  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  live  stock  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Science,  in  her  slow 
deliberate  way.  has.  now  demonstrated  what  Prof. 
Fippin  points  out,  that  it  is  often  profitable  to  plow 
under  a  green  crop  even  when  it  might  he  cut  and 
fed  to  stock. 

* 

IT  had  to  come !  The  scrap  over  Tom  Barron’s 
Leghorns.  All  solid  progress  has  its  foundations 
in  “scraps,”  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  truth  lie 
brought  out  We  have  selected  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Michaud,  out  of  many  others,  as  a  fair  statement  of 
the  ease  against  the  Barron  Leghorns,  and  evidently 
Mr.  Cosgrove  is  the  man  to  reply.  They  get  together 
on  page  500.  We  do  not  intend  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  essential  facts  are  given  in  this 
“scrap.’’  The  B.  N.-Y.  is  under  no  obligation  to 
Tom  Barron  or  any  cither  Leghorn  breeder.  We 
shall  see  that  they  all  get  a  square  deal  and  lot  it 
go  at  that.  We  have  had  our  differences  with  the 
fanciers,  and  very  likely  will  have  more  of  them  in 
the  future,  but  we  recognize  the  essential  principle 
they  are  working  for  and  respect  them  for  it.  No 
one  has  ever  accused  Tom  Barron  of  faking  or  de¬ 
ceiving  the  public.  While  his  Leghorns  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  disqualified  in  the  show  ring  it  must 
he  admitted  that  they  beat  the  world  for  laying 
eggs.  Now  and  then  some  fancier  starts  up  to  offer 
$1000  or  more  that  his  hens  can  heat  anything  on 
earth.  Such  men  can  always  he  accommodated  at 
one  of  the  egg-laying  contests,  hut  they  never  get 
in.  As  for  the  value  of  show-room  records  one  of 
our  readers  tells  the  following  story  of  one  very 
prominent  breeder : 

The  Leghorn  which  is  valuable  as  a  breeder  carries 
its  tail  too  high  for  the  show  room.  ITow  about  the 
show  bi.rds  themselves?  A  friend  paid  a  prominent 
breeder  $35  for  a  cockerel  to  win  at  a  big  show.  Bird 
was  shipped  two  weeks  before  show,  owing  to  error; 
was  a  fine  specimen,  and  would  have  been  placed  no 
doubt — if — starch  had  not  come  out  of  tail  feathers, 
which  went  up  to  a  squirrel  tail  within  a  week. 

We  are  not  Leghorn  cranks  or  experts  but  if  we 
were  to  keeii  the  breed  we  would  prefer  to  have 
“starch”  in  the  pedigrees  of  a  laying  strain  rather 
than  in  the  tail  feathers. 


Brevities 

WnAT  is  the  selling  price  of  corn  silage  in  your 
locality? 

What  is  the  finest  Dahlia  for  garden  decoration  and 
cutting?  In  a  voting  contest  held  last  year  by  the 
Florist*'  Exchange  Geisha,  peony-flowered,  scarlet  and 
gold,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

There  has  now  been  discovered  a  deposit  of  phos¬ 
phates  in  New  Jersey.  They  are  so  mixed  with  iron 
that  they  may  not  prove  available  for  plant  food,  but 
the  discovery  shows  how  these  pockets  are  tucked 
away  everywhere. 

We  find  many  a  fruit  grower  considering  a  small 
herd  of  dairy  cows  t.o  help  out  with  a  Winter  job. 
Cream  shipping  seems  the  favorite  disposition  of  tins 
product,  but  what  is  the  best  market  for  the  skimmed 
milk?  Tbe  general  answer  is  liens. 

A  RECENT  question  asked  us  how  to  get  rid  of  slugs 
on  a  Boston  fern.  The  answer  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  inquirer  sent  a  frond  of  the  fern  bearing  those 
“slugs,”  as  the  suggested  treatment  appeared  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  “slugs”  were  the  common  brown  scale 
of  greenhouse  plants;  no  wonder  different  treatment 
was  desired. 
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New  York  Dairymen  Want  Help 

Whereas,  the  market  conditions  for  the  products  of 
the  dairy  farms  are  so  unsatisfactory,  the  price  being 
arbitrarily  made  by  the  large  milk  companies,  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  profit  in  the  dai,ry  business, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  meeting 
that  the  present  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  the  only  agency  from  which  we  can 
expect  remedial  action,  and  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  this  District, 
be  urged  to  use  their  influence  for  the  continuation  ami 
extension  of  the  activities  of  such  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

May  we  ask  that  any  proposal  facilitating  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  dairy  products  by  the  elimination  of  middle¬ 
men's  profits  and  dividends  fin  watered  stocks  of  milk 
companies,  receive  your  careful  and  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  ? 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.,  the  chairman  being  If. 
H.  Lyon.  All  through  the  dairy  districts  of  New  York 
farmers  are  full  of  anxiety  regarding  the  milk  market 
question.  A  crisis  has  come  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
there  is  no  hope  i,u  sight  along  the  old  lines  of  handling 
and  selling  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  Therefore 
dairymen  turn  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  and  believe  it  should  be  fully 
tried  out.  There  is  no  question  about  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  these  men.  They  are  now  getting  the 
worst  business  deal  of  any  farmers  in  the  State,  which 
is  saying  about  all  that  need  be  said.  They  must  re¬ 
member  that  something  more  than  passing  resolutions 
must  be  done.  Strong  individual  letters  must  be  sent 
to  Albany  to  Gov.  Whitman  and  the  local  Representa¬ 
tive  and  Senator.  Now,  right  now  is  the  time  to  lick 
a  stamp  for  Bossy  and  the  baby. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  the  State 
Grange  working  together  demonstrated  the  good  effect 
of  team  work  last  week.  At  a  conference  in  Albany  on 
Monday,  the  speculation  permitted  in  farm  products  by 
the  railroads  on  their  docks  was  discussed,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Department  and  the  Grange  presented  to 
the  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
By  four  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  railroad  to  abolish  the  Custom  under  com¬ 
plaint.  The  other  roads  will  probably  follow  this  lead, 
and  if  so,  speculation  on  railroad  docks  will  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  large  grocer  and  distributor  will  then  be 
encouraged  to  buy  direct  of  the  receiver  and  the  farmer 
will  get  the  price  paid  to  a  multiplicity  of  middlemen 
speculating  in  food  products. 

The  trade  papers  which  claimed  last  Fall  that  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  could  not  sell  apples 
at  auction,  and  which,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  made  the  claim  that  the  auction  prices  were  not 
equal  to  the  private  sales,  do  not  seem  to  give  the 
actual  pri.oes  of  individual  private  sales  to  prove  their 
contentions  by  comparison.  For  example,  in  the  early 
part  of  January  R.  G.  Brown,  lloosick,  N.  Y„  sent  a 
carload  consisting  of  139  barrels  of  apples  to  Olivit 
Bros.,  335  Washington  street,  to  be  sold  on  commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Brown  writes  that  they  were  all  Grade  A, 
line  quality  fruit;  that  they  had  been  packed  by  a  man 
who  had  11  years’  experience  in  packing  apples  for 
the  Balston  Cokl  Storage  Company,  and  he  called  them 
fancy.  lie  was  engaged  to  pack  them  according  to  the 
New  York  State  law.  They  were  shipped  in  a  clean 
refrigerator  car  in  good  weather  and  in  line  condition, 
lie  was  offered  $2  a  barrel  for  them  when  he  was  load¬ 
ing.  but  the  quotation  for  Spies,  Baldwins  and  Spitz- 
euburgs,  induced  him  to  expect  better  returns. 

On  January  22.  Olivit  Bros,  made  him  the  following 
returns : 

42  barrels  Baldwins  at  $2 .  $84.00 

2  barrels  Spitzenburgs  at  $1.30 .  3.00 

1  barrel  Tallinn n  Sweets .  1.50 

3  barrels  Ben  Davis  at  $1.25 .  3.75 

16  barrels  Canada  Reds  at  $1.75 .  28.00 

20  barrels  Greenings  at  $1.75  .  35.00 

2  barrels  Bellflowers  at  $1.25 .  2.50 

2  barrels  I’owaukee  at  $1.25 .  2.50 

50  barrels  Spies  at  $1.75.. .  87.50 

1  barrel  short 


Freight  . . . 
Commission 


.  .  $33.60 
. ..  17.34 


$247.75 

50.94 


Balance  for  the  car . $196.81 

Investigation  by  the  Department  shows  that  those 
apples  were  sold  in  three  lots : 

42  barrels  to  L.  Lebowitz,  19  Ludlow  street,  New 
York  city.  • 

40  barrels  to  II.  Goldman,  56  Ludlow  street.  New 
York  city. 

56  barrels  to  Charles  Gilman,  40  Ludlow  street.  New 
York  city. 

1  barrel  condemned  by  inspector  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment.  (On  a  certificate,  noted  “condition 
decayed.”) 

A  comparison  of  the  records  on  Goldman’s  books 
corresponded  with  the  record  of  Olivit  Bros.,  with  the 
exception  of  one  barrel,  which  was  returned  by  Olivit 
Bros,  at  $1.25  and  appeared  on  Mr.  Goldman’s  books 
at  $1.50. 

No  verification  could  be  made  of  the  Gilman  pur¬ 
chase  because  he  keeps  no  records  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  Lebowitz  account,  lie  stated,  however,  that 
he  had  bought  42  barrels  at  $2  a  barrel. 

The  condemnation  of  one  barrel  out  of  a  car  of  apples 
is  to  say  the  least  unusual,  and  not  without  suspicion. 


Inspectors  in  New  York  have  been  known  to  issue 
certificates  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and 
the  dealer  who  called  his  attention  to  the  goods.  It 
would  be  a  sharp  inspector  who  would  find  otie  barrel 
of  decayed  apples  in  a  carload.  Whether  there  was 
any  “divvy”  between  the  salesman  selling  the  apples 
and  the  men  that  bought:  them,  no  one  knows  except 
the  parties  concerned.  One  thing  is  certain ;  the  re¬ 
turns  show  a  very  low  pri.ee  for  apples  even  of  a 
medium  quality,  and  there  is  no  way  for  the  grower 
and  shipper  to  recover  what  he  believes  to  be  a  definite 
loss. 

If  this  carload  of  apples  had  been  sent  to  the  miction 
markets,  the  shipper  would  at  least  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  sold  on  the  open 
market  under  State  inspection  and  that  he  got  the 
price  that  the  purchaser  paid,  and  got  it  all. 

Apples  have  been  coming  i,n  freely  during  the  past 
week,  hut  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  coming  during 
the  cold  weather  arrived  on  the  docks  chilled  or  frozen. 
One  car  from  Michigan  to  the  auction  market  was 
clean,  large  grade,  and  good  quality.  Considering  the 
freeze  they  sold  well,  but  the  price  was  fully  50  cents 
a  box  and  $1  a  barrel  short,  of  what  the  fruit  would 
have  brought  if  free  from  frost.  The  railroad  will 
have  to  pay  the  difference.  The  commission  dealers 
do  not  hold  the  roads  strictly  responsible  for  such 
losses  and  carelessness  is  encouraged.  The  Department 
is  trying  to  enforce  more  care  and  prompter  deliveries, 
and  is  insisting  on  settlement  for  such  damages.  As 
it  was,  the  Michigan  car  netted  the  shipper  $448,  and  if 
the  fruit  had  not  frozen  he  would  probably  have  had  the 
record  return  for  the  season.  Yet  in  New  York  State, 
we  are  told  that  good  apples  are  going  to  the  eider 
mills  at  50  to  75  cents  a  hundred.  One  cause  of  this 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  prompt  and  safe  deliveries. 

At  the  auction  sale  on  Friday  Boiken  apples  in  boxes 
sold  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  box;  equivalent  to  $5.25  to 
$6  a  barrel.  The  same  apples  in  basket  hampers  sold 
from  $1.55  to  $1.75.  These  were  fancy  fruit  and  if 
the  supply  were  steady  in  car  lots  they  would  probably 
reach  $3  per  box.  On  the  same  day  Baldwins  sold 
at  $3  per  box  and  $3.25  per  barrel.  Give  the  auction 
the  supply  and  the  quality  and  it  will  return  the  price. 

The  last  four  carloads  sold  at  auction  brought  the 
following  prices: 

APPLES. — 106  bids.  Baldwin  $2.35;  16  $2.10;  35 
Ben  Davis  $1.90;  4  Black  Ben  $2.50;  1  Baldwin  2.10; 
1  Russet  $1.90;  24  Spy  $2.60;  15  Newtown  $2.80; 
19  $2.55;  21  $2.05;  15  $1.90:  19  boxes  $1.20;  1  box 
Baldwin  $1.45;  37  $1.15;  116  $1.15;  55  $1.20;  34 
Spy  $1.95;  62  bids.  Baldwin  $2.35;  7  Spy  $2.55; 

1  Baldwin  $1.80;  62  Baldwin  $1.95;  8  $1.05:  20 
boxes  Baldwin  $1.30:  12  $1.15:  14  bids.  $3.25;  6 
$3.10:  5  Ben  Davis  $2.70:  12  $2.25;  6  $2.10;  13  $1.80; 
1  box  Boiken  $2:  5  $1.95;  4  $1.75:  8  bkts.  $1.75;  2 
$1.55:  5  bids.  Ben  Davis  $1.30;  3  $1.20;  6  $1.10; 
27  Greening  $2,40;  16  Westfield  $2;  1  $1.95. 

POTATOES.— 8  bags  $2.65;  17  bags  Carman,  2,345 
lbs.,  $37.50. 


Notes  from  the  Boston  Market 

More  Demand  for  Choice  Butter 

The  Boston  butter  market  has  taken  on  an  improved 
appearance  the  past  week  or  so,  owi,ng  chiefly  to  im¬ 
proved  demand  and  to  the  weather  conditions.  Wage 
earners  have  paid  off  their  store  bills  contracted  during 
lmrd  times,  and  are  buying  freely.  “This  condition 
is  shown,”  said  I.  II.  Ballon  &  Company,  “by  the  coun¬ 
try  wide  reduction  in  supplies.  A  month  ago  we  had  a 
big  surplus  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  now 
there  i,s  a  deficiency  of  two  million  pounds.  Boston 
has  had  a  surplus  all  along,  but  the  lower  prices  here 
have  tempted  New  York  buyers.  They  sent  over  here 
and  took  away  quite  a  lot  of  butter,  the  active  buying 
resulting  in  a  nearer  approach  of  quotations  in  the  two 
cities.” 

Weather  conditions  have  also  affected  the  market  by 
reducing  the  output,  or  rather  by  postponing  the  usual 
Spring  increase  of  production.  The  season  being  later 
and  the  demand  better,  the  market  was  able  to  work 
off  the  surplus  and  put  itself  in  a  much  stronger  posi¬ 
tion.  Prominent  Boston  dealers  consider  the  situation 
favorable  to  sellers.  It  is  a  question,  they  say,  whether 
there  will  be  enough  butter  between  now  and  the  sea- 
son  of  heavy  make  to  supply  rhe  demand  without 
further  advance  in  price.  During  the  past  Winter  oleo 
and  butterine  have  not  rut.  much  of  a  figure  in  competi¬ 
tion  because  the  price  of  butter  was  comparatively  low 
and  consumers  prosperous  enough  to  buy  the  genuine 
article.  If  retail  prices  should  go  much  higher  the  sale 
of  the  butter  substitutes  might  have  to  be  considered 
more  than  at  present.  The  export  situation  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  important.  There  is  a  fairly  good  trade,  about 
the  same  as  last  year  at  this  time;  but  prices  are  not 
such  as  to  tempt  liberal  purchases  for  export.  The 
future  of  prices  seems  to  depend  more  than  anything 
else  on  whether  the  Spring  continues  cold  and  back¬ 
ward.  Recent  arrivals  of  fresh  made  butter  have  been 
light:  the  price  has  held  around  35c  for  extra  northern 
tub  creamery  and  33  to  34c  for  firsts.  Dairy  butter 
New  York  and  Vermont  firsts  sells  at  30  to  31  e.  Box 
and  print  butter  has  been  in  fair  demand  at  le  per  lb. 
above  tub  butter  of  corresponding  description  and 
gra  de. 

WEATHER  POSTPONES  EGG  DECLINE 

The  usual  Spring  drop  in  egg  prices  is  being  cut  off 
later  than  usual  because  of  the  severe  weather,  which 
has  checked  the  egg  output  everywhere.  The  delay  has 
enabled  holders  of  storage  eggs  to  get  ri,d  of  their 
stock  without  further  sacrifice  of  values,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  now  in  fair  shape  and  ready  to  receive  Spring 
shipments.  As  soon  as  weather  becomes  more  open 
dealers  are  looking  for  a  decline  more  or  less  gradual 
to  the  Spring  level  of  prices.  They  expect  rather  lower 
prices  than  prevailed  last  year  mi  the  ground  that  stor¬ 
age  men  lost  so  much  money  last  year  that  they  will 
hesitate  to  buy  unless  prices  look  a  little  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  they  did  last  year.  Delayed  freights  have 
played  a  part  in  reducing  present  supplies.  Receipts 
in  Boston  last  week  were  less  than  half  those  of  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Nearby  and  hennery 


eggs  have  been  quoted  at  26  to  2Sc,  and  prime  western 
firsts  at  24  to  25c. 

The  poultry  market  shows  no  special  improvement. 
Receipts  are  light,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
demand  has  been  exceptionally  dull  even  for  the  Lenten 
season.  Occasional  cold  weather  has  helped  somewhat 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  stocks  and  to  prevent  lower 
prices,  but  the  market  has  no  more  than  held  i.ts  own 
and  a  tendency  has  shown  itself  toward  cutting  of 
prices  here  and  there.  Northern  and  eastern  fowls, 
however,  are  still  quoted  at  20o  for  choice  and  17  to 
18c  for  fair  to  good.  Chickens  range  from  IS  to  25e ; 
broilers  25  to  30c — these  quotations  being  all  for  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  stock.  Live  fowls  hold  at  17^>  to 
18V»c,  and  chickens  16  to  17c. 

APPLES  DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

In  the  line  of  green  produce,  apples  are  the  most 
interesting  feature  because,  for  the  first  time  lately 
there  is  evidence  of  a  turn  in  the  ti.de.  Dealers  agree 
that  prices  look  a  little  better.  The  advance  is  per¬ 
haps  not  over  25c  per  barrel  on  leading  grades,  but 
apples  are  selling  better  and  holders  feel  encouraged. 
“The  apple  market  is  in  fair  shape,”  said  Lord  & 
Spencer.  “Demand  is  better  the  country  over.  The 
supply  in  storage  is  rather  large,  about  58.000  barrels 
in  Boston  compared  with  37.000  last  year  at  this  time. 
But  the  stock  in  common  storage  ip  Maine  alone  is 
enough  less  this  year  t<>  more  than  offset  the  excess  of 
cold  storage.  Considerable  buying  for  shipment  to 
the  West  is  reported.”  The  export  trade  is  small  hut 
nets  are  satisfactory,  and  shipments  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  now'  that  more  freight  space  on  ships  is  to  be 
available. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

The  potato  market  has  been  doing  better.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  say  the  market  ought  to  be  going  higher  anyway  on 
account  of  the  short  crop,  while  others  say  the  gain 
is  only  because  had  weather  has  checked  transportation 
of  the  crop.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  market  is  quoted 

5  to  10c  higher  than  last  week,  and  the  range  is  $2.50 
to  $2.60  per  two-bushel  bag.  Onions  are  in  fair  de¬ 
mand.  but  the  general  market  seems  to  be  held  down 
by  the  abundance  of  stock  in  poor  condition.  Good 
Connecticut  Valley  onions  bring  $2.50  to  $3  per  100- 
pound  bag.  Cabbages  have  advanced  quite  sharply. 
$1.25  per  barrel  being  asked  for  choice  native  stock. 
Carrots  have  also  advanced  to  above  $1  per  bushel. 
Beets  and  parsnips  show  no  special  improvement.  Ar¬ 
lington  gardeners  are  pleased  over  the  better  prices 
for  lettuce,  which  has  long  sold  at  unprofitable  figures. 
Present  quotations  at  50  to  75c  per  box  are  not  high 
but  they  tend  in  the  right  direction.  Hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers,  as  usual  in  March,  are  working  lower  in 
price,  but  choice  mushrooms  are  a  little  higher.  Dan¬ 
delions  and  mint  continue  in  their  fair  demand.  Light 
supplies  of  native  celery  range  from  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 
Early  radishes  $1  to  $1.50  per  box.  Hothouse  rhubarb 

6  to  7e  per  pound.  Hothouse  tomatoes  50c  per  pound. 
While  demand  for  fresh  meats  is  lighter  in  the  Lenten 
season,  supply  is  also  limited,  and  the  market  is  doing 
fairly  well.  Fancy  veals  sell  readily  at  17c.  Choice 
hogs,  not  heavy  weights.  12c.  Eastern  Fall  lambs  15 
to  16c;  heavy  hothouse  lambs  $10  to  $13  each. 

The  hay  market  is  no  more  than  firm,  owing  to  in¬ 
crease  of  supplies.  Railroads  are  now  moving  bulky 
freights  more  readily,  and  there  is  considerable  hay 
headed  toward  the  Boston  market.  Actual  spot  sup¬ 
plies  of  best  grades  continue  light.  For  No.  1,  $27  is 
quoted,  stock  hay  $15  to  $16.  eastern  medium  $18.50 
to  $20.  No.  1  clover  mixed  $17  to  $18.  Swale  hay 
$12  to  $13;  rye  straw  815  if  choice.  The  grain  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  working  lower.  Bag  meal  i,s  quoted  at 
$1.55  to  $1.60;  middlings  $24.50  to  $29  per  ton;  bran 
in  sacks  $23  per  ton  ;  cotton  seed  meal  $35  to  $37  per 
ton;  linseed  meal  $36  to  $38  per  ton;  gluten  feed  $30 
per  ton.  E. 


New  York  State  News 

NEW  FARM  BUREAU’S, — New  farm  bureaus  are 
being  organized  in  Essex  and  Warren  eounti.es.  The 
officers  of  the  Essex  county  bureau  recently  elected  at 
Westport  are  Scott  E.  Phinney,  Wad  ha  ms,  president; 
Fred  L.  Porter,  Crown  Point,  vice-president ;  George 
West.  Reber,  secretary ;  Patrick  II  Boyle.  Essex, 
treasurer.  The  required  300  members  have  already  been 
pledged  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  provided 
for  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  $1,500. 

THE  APPLE  PACKING  BILL.— It  is  said  that 
representatives  of  the  leading  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  State  are  to  appear  soon  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  of  Assemblyman  Dobson  of  Greece,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  amend  the  present  apple  packing  law.  The 
penalty  provided  by  the  bill  for  evasion  of  the  law  is 
simply  nominal  and  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
believe  that  it  should  be  more  than  this.  Mr.  $etli 
T.  Bush  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  says  that  the  law  denatured  of  its  penalties  is 
a  farce. 

THE  PITJLIC  HEALTH  PROPAGANDA.— Public 
health  education  is  being  advanced  in  various  ways 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  is  the  posting  of  health  bulletins  in  the  railroad 
stations.  The  railroads  of  the  State  are  thus  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  department  and  these  health  bulletins  wi.ll 
be  posted  in  more  than  a  thousand  railroad  stations 
where  thousands  of  people  may  see  them.  The  first 
bulletin  treats  of  the  danger  of  communicating  various 
contagious  diseases  by  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  The 
bulletin  also  asks  that  the  use  of  common  drinking 
cups,  soi.led  towels  and  handkerchiefs  be  avoided  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  food  is  not  contaminated  by 
soiled  hands. 

MORE  PROPOSEI  >  LEGISLATION.— Assembly¬ 
man  Witter  has  introduced  n  bill  to  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  law  in  relation  to  diseases  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  It  repeals  Article  5,  Chapter  9,  of  the  laws  of 
1909,  and  substitutes  a  new  article  which  covers  25 
pages  of  the  usual  printed  form.  Assemblyman  Grant 
introduced  a  measure  modifying  somewhat  the  present 
law  in  relation  to  commercial  fertilizers.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  would  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Horton  would  amend  tlw  cold  storage  law  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  new  article,  10-a.  It  defines  the  term  cold 
storage,  treats  of  the  issuance  of  licenses,  their  revoca¬ 
tion,  the  inspection  <»f  warehouses,  the  requirement 
that  only  wholesome  food  shall  be  put  in  cold  storage, 
the  marking  of  cold  storage  food,  the  time  limit  of  the 
cold  storage  of  food  and  the  penalties  for  the  violations 
of  the  law.  Senator  Hall’, day  asks  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $15,000  tor  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College.  j.  w.  t>. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Failure 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


When  young  Steve  Robinson  an¬ 
nounced  his  engagement  to  little  Sue 
Brown  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  the 
Robinson  family.  Not  that  they  had 
anything  particular  against  Sue — in  fact 
they  were  all  very  sorry  that  they  did 
not  have  some  glaring  fault  to  dangle 
in  front  of  Steve,  and  so  persuade  him 
from  taking  such  a  "fatal  step." 

Sue  was  a  gentle  little  blue-eyed  girl 
of  19,  who  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  not  “taking  care"  of  some 
one.  In  the  Brown  family  there  was 
one  sister  older  than  she.  and  four 
brothers  younger.  They  lived  on  a  small 
farm,  that  might  have  fed  and  clothed 
them  all  i.f  they  had  had  good  health, 
but  the  mother  was  a  tired,  worn-out 
invalid,  who  was  subject  to  long  sick 
spells  anti  so  the  fortunes  of  the  Browns 
were  oftener  down  than  up.  Upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  two  girls,  foil  the  bulk 
of  the  housework.  They  went,  to  the 
district  school  when  they  were  able  to 
be  away,  and  stayed  out  when  their 
mother  got  down  again.  Bun  was  bright, 
and  would  have  done  well  with  her 
books  if  she  could  have  stayed  in  school, 
hut  when  she  was  just  ready  to  go  to  the 
nearest  high  school  and  try  the  regents’ 
examinations  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
her  mother's  strength  gave  out  entirely, 
and  Sue  put  her  school  hooks  away  for 
good,  without  a  word  of  complaint,  and 
stayed  at  home  to  care  for  her  mother. 
Her  sister  Janet  looked  after  the  house¬ 
work  and  Sue  took  all  the  care  of  their 
sick  mother.  Mrs.  Brown  was  apt  to  be 
down-hearted  and  fretful,  hut  her  happy- 
hearted  little  nurse  kept  up  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  family,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  mother,  by  hunting  out.  the  funny 
side  of  everything,  and  showing  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  family.  She  never  allowed 
herself  to  dwell  upon  their  misfortunes, 
but  was  always  seeing  brighter  times 
ahead. 

One  day  when  her  mother  was  very 
fretful  and  worrying  about  everything 
in  general.  Sue  brought  in  a  tempting 
dinner  and  began  to  tell  what  a  time 
she  had  had  in  getting  down  from  the 
high  haymow  where  she  had  climbed  to 
find  eggs  for  her  mother's  custard.  She 
laughed  as  she  told  about  it.  and  her 
mother  looked  at  her  woinleringly  and 
said : 

“Sue,  child,  how  do  you  ever  manage 
to  laugh  .when  things  are  in  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  state  with  ns."  and  Sue  had  answered 
earnestly,  as  she  piled  the  invalid’s  pil¬ 
lows  more  comfortably. 

"Come,  mother,  don’t  worry  any  more, 
hut  oat  your  nice  little  dinner.  I'd  just 
die  if  I  couldn’t  laugh,  mother,  and  that’s 
the  truth.” 

After  two  years  of  sickness,  worry  and 
constant  fretting  the  troubles  of  the 
invalid  were  over  at  last,  and  the  Browns 
faced  the  future  without  a  mother.  Their 
finances  were  very  low.  their  expenses 
were  many,  and  new  plans  must  be  made 
at  once.  When  such  was  the  state  of 
their  affairs  it  was  not  at  all  strange 
that  in  about  two  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Brown’s  dentil,  when  old  Air.  Farnum 
came  in  one  day  and  asked  if  he  couldn’t 
hire  Sue  to  “come  and  help  Maria  a 
hit."  she  had  answered  him  before  any 
one  had  time  to  do  so. 

“Why,  of  course  I  can  go.  Air.  Farnum. 
IIow  soon  do  you  want  me?” 

“Why.  if  you  can  come  along  when 
I  come  hack  from  the  village  I’ll  he 
mighty  glad  to  take  you  home  to-day,” 
he  said.  “Alaria  is  so  lame  with  rlieu- 
matiz  she  can  hardly  hobble  around." 

Janet  followed  her  sister  upstairs  and 
helped  her  to  gather  up  the  few  clothes 
she  possessed.  “Just  think,  Janet!” 
laughed  Sue.  “ne  said  he  would  gi.ve  me 
$1.50  a  week  and  that  will  buy  just  piles 
of  things.”  But  Janet  shook  her  head 
sadly.  “I  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  your 
going  to  work  out,  Sue.  I  just  can’t.” 
.and  the  older  girl  helped  with  the  pack¬ 
ing  while  she  listened  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  Sue’s  happy  plans  for  the 
future. 

Then  began  two  years  of  hard  work 
for  Sue.  Old  Airs.  Farnum  was  hard  to 
please  and  very  exacting  in  her  de¬ 


mands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of 
her  little  helper.  Never  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  was  heard  from  her,  however ;  she 
did  her  best,  kepi;  her  cheerful  spirit  and 
flew  home  with  her  earnings  happy  to  ho 
able  to  help. 

After  a  little  things  began  to  grow 
brighter  at  home.  The  two  older  boys 
found  places  with  near-by  farmers. 
Their  pay  was  not  high,  but  it  helped. 
They  were  willing  young  fellows,  and 
perfectly  able  to  earn  their  own  way. 
Then  with  Janet’s  counsel  and  help  their 
all  hut  discouraged  father  had  taken 
fresh  hope,  and  the  farm  began  to  line 
up  where  it  really  belonged.  Il  was  then 
that  young  Steve  Robinson  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  Sue’s  world  suddenly 
turned  bottom  side  up.  When  it  finally 
righted  itself,  Steve  Robinson  was  in  the 
center  of  her  universe,  and  they  were 
going  to  be  married  in  the  Spring. 

The  Robinsons  were  prosperous  farm¬ 
ers  who  lived  out  on  the  main  road 
about  six  miles  from  the  Brown  home, 
and  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to  them  all, 
and  especially  to  Aliss  Agnes.  Steve's 


only  sister,  when  he  stuck  stubbornly  to 
his  determination  to  marry  “the 
Fa rn urn’s  hired  girl.” 

Agnes  Robinson  was  home  on  her 
Christmas  vacation  when  the  shock  came, 
and  before  she  went  back  to  the  large 
city  where  she  was  employed  she  gave 
her  brother  to  understand  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  lie  must  never  expect  his 
sister  to  associate  with  his  wife. 

“O,  I  suppose  she’s  niee  enough, 
Steve."  she  said,  when  her  brother  had 
tried  to  reason  with  her,  "but  I  can’t 

endure  the  thought  of  my  brother  marry¬ 
ing  a  girl  who  has  worked  out  doing 
housework.  You’ll  see.  She’ll  be  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure.” 

School  work  had  been  easy  for  Agnes 
and  there  had  been  nothing  to  keep  her 
from  going  to  school  as  long  as  she 

wanted  to.  She  had  finished  high  school 
with  a  rush.  Regents’  examinations  held 
no  terrors  for  her,  and  yet  with  all  her 
brightness  she  made  few  friends.  She 
had  a  way  of  making  the  other  girls  feel 
her  superiority  in  the  matter  of  text 

books  at  least.  One  of  her  most  madden¬ 
ing  performances  was  to  prance  into  a 
cloak-room  full  of  anxious  heavy-hearted 
girls  after  an  especially  difficult  exam¬ 
ination,  and  exclaim  excitedly  :  “O  girls  ! 
wasn’t  it  just  too  easy  for  anything?” 
The  meteor  sailed  out  of  high  school  at 
last,  much  to  the  relief  of  her  ac¬ 

quaintances.  and  then  life  on  the  farm, 
as  her  mother’s  helper  confronted  her. 


Her  parents  had  been  married  late  in 
life,  and  were  now  no  longer  young.  Her 
mother  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  Agues  would  be  out  of  school 
and  could  help  her.  She  had  asked  little 
help  while  there  was  school  work  to  be 
done  and  as  a  result  Agues  had  little 
knowledge  of  housework,  and  less  incli¬ 
nation  to  learn.  Two  months  after  her 
school  was  over,  found  her  fretting  at 
farm  life  and  finding  fault  with  every¬ 
thing.  Then  she  got  the  idea  of  going 
away  to  a  business  School,  and  they  let 
her  go.  Here  she  had  been  wonderfully 
successful,  and  in  three  years  had  finished 
her  course  and  secured  a  very  fine  posi¬ 
tion  iu  a  business  office  of  a  large  city. 
Her  letters  were  full  of  her  success,  and 
her  parents  though  lonely  were  proud 
indeed  of  their  daughter’s  achievements. 

Steve  Robinson  and  Sue  Brown  were 
married  in  the  early  Spring  and  went 
to  live  in  Steve’s  home.  He  would  have 
liked  to  take  his  wife  to  a  home  of  his 
own,  but  his  father  was  growing  to  be 
unable  to  get  along  without  him  aud  his 
mother  really  needed  Sue.  “If  Agnes 


was  at  home  it  would  be  different,”  said 
Steve,  “but  it  seems  as  if  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  after  the  folks.  They  need  us, 
and  I  would  not  feel  right  about  leaving 
them  with  only  hired  help." 

The  years  that  followed  were  hard 
ones  for  Sue.  Two  little  girls  had  come 
to  gladden  her  heart,  but  they  only  added 
to  her  troubles,  for  their  grandparents 
undertook  to  bring  them  up  as  they 
should  be  brought  up.  and  the  result  may 
well  be  imagined.  IIow  many  times 
Sue  wished  that  she  might  move  her 
family  into  the  bare  little  tenant  house 
that  stood  down  the  road  on  the  corner! 
How  she  would  have  liked  to  fix  it  up 
and  make  a  co.sy  little  home  all  her  own  ! 

Steve’s  mother  was  one  of  those  women 
whose  watchword  had  always  been 
“save.”  This  policy  she  had  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  even  after  the 
years  of  real  prosperity  came  not  one 
cent  must  he  spent  for  anything  but 
what  she  deemed  necessary. 

By  an  arrangement  with  his  father 
Steve  had  half  the  proceeds  of  the  farm 
and  as  it  was  in  a  prosperous  condition 
there  was  plenty  for  both  families.  If 
Sue  could  have  done  'as  she  wanted  to 
with  her  money !  But  every  purchase  of 
hers  was  discussed  at  great  length  as  to 
its  merits,  its  usefulness  or  its  dura¬ 
bility,  until  poor  Sue  declared  she  would 
buy  nothing  more  and  see  if  that  would 
satisfy  her  mother-in-law.  Her  house¬ 
keeping  never  had  suited  at  all.  She 


wasn’t  saving  enough  in  her  cooking. 
When  snow  came,  it  had  always  been 
the  custom  in  the  Robinson  family  to  use 
a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  in  place  of  an 
egg.  in  a  cake,  especially  when  eggs  were 
bringing  a  good  price,  and  Sue  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  this  custom.  About  the 
hardest  thing,  however,  that  she  had  to 
do  was  to  quit  her  ready  laugh  aud  check 
her  naturally  happy  spirit  until  she  had 
her  little  family  alone  in  the  two  little 
upstairs  rooms,  that  she  really  bad  any 
claim  to  call  her  own.  Even  then  she 
felt  that  their  merriment  must  be  as 
quiet  as  possible  on  account  of  the  two 
old  people  downstairs,  sitting  silent  and 
grim,  and  mourning  because  their  only 
son  had  so  far  forgotten  his  parents* 
wise  teaching  as  to  marry  a  “giddy- 
headed"  wife,  and  now  seemed  actually 
to  take  delight  in  her  “frivolity." 

The  coming  of  Sue  into  the  Robinson 
home  hail  brightened  up  the  whole  grim 
old  house  for  Steve.  He  had  always  been 
used  t:o  his  mother's  scolding  and  fault¬ 
finding,  so  that  he  did  not  mind  it  when 
it  went  right  on  after  his  marriage,  but 
there  were  always  the  evenings  to  look 
forward  to.  when  they  could  be  alone  in 
their  rooms  upstairs  that  Sue  had  made 
to  look  so  cozy  and  home-like.  Later, 
when  their  little  girls  came  to  make 
them  happier  still,  Steve  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
contentment,  and  Sue  never  complained. 

There  was  one  bright  thread,  however, 
running  all  through  Sue’s  dreary  days. 
TTp  in  the  big  east  chamber  that  had  al¬ 
ways  been  Agnes’  room,  and  which  must 
he  kept  exactly  as  she  left  it,  and  ready 
for  one  of  her  occasional  visits  home, 
there  was  a  shelf  of  her  old  school  books. 
In  dusting  them.  Sue  opened  several, 
but  none  were  especially  interesting 
until  she  opened  the  English  books. 
There  were  many  poems,  aud  it  grew  to 
he  Sue’s  delight  to  pick  around  among 
them  for  things  that  struck  her  fancy. 
One  day  hpr  eye  caught  a  portion  of 
John  Burrough's  beautiful  poem,  “Aly 
Own  Shall  Come  to  Ale,”  and  she  read  it 
eagerly : 

“The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 
The  tidal  wave  comes  to  the  sea  ; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  not*  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me.” 

She  read  this  stanza  over  and  over, 
then  turning  to  the  beginning  read  the 
whole  poem.  It  seemed  somehow  to  have 
been  written  especially  for  her.  and  when 
she  went  to  her  own  room  after  her  dust¬ 
ing  was  done  she  carried  the  book  with 
her.  Copying  the  poem,  she  put  the  paper 
into  her  apron  pocket,  and  before  the 
day  was  over  could  repeat  it  all.  Ever 
after  that  the  beautiful  hopeful  lines 
sang  through  her  weary  days.  She  would 
have  loved  to  sing  them  aloud  as  she 
worked,  hut  knowing  what  the  result 
would  be  she  sang  them  in  her  heart 
instead. 

In  this  way  Sue  learned  many  of  the 
gems  of  the  English  language,  and  then 
one  by  one  at  odd  hours  and  whenever 
she  had  a  minute  to  spare,  she  read  all 
of- Agnes’  books. 

One  morning  Sue  was  standing  at  the 
kitchen  window,  scanning  the  road  to 
the  school-house  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  It  was  nearly  10  years  now  since 
she  had  been  married  to  Steve.  Her 
mind  flew  back  over  the  weary  years. 
They  were  full  of  bright  places  after  all. 
and  there  were  no  regrets  in  Sue’s  heart. 
Presently  her  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
sturdy  figure  of  little  Agnes  Maria,  as 
she  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  her 
way  to  school.  Busily  engaged  dressing 
her  doll,  on  a  chair  nearby,  was  five-year- 
old  Ester  Fidelia.  “The  poor  darlings,” 
sighed  their  mother,  “what  dreadfnl 
names.”  She  had  wanted  to  name  them 
“Janet,”  after  her  own  sister,  and 
“Barbara,”  but  their  grandparents  laid 
down  the  law  as  to  “proper  names  for 
those  babies,”  and  to  avoid  trouble  Sue 
had  let  them  have  their  own  way. 

“Su-san.  Su-san.”  called  a  sharp  voice 
from  upstairs,  and  Sue  hurried  to  an¬ 
swer  the  call.  "Hasn’t  the  mail  come 
yet?”  asked  Airs.  Robinson  fretfully. 

(Continued  on  page  498) 


It  Was  the  First  Word  of  Praise  She  Had  Received 
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Some  one  writes  to  ask  if  we  will  give 
him  the  address  of  “The  Lonely  Parson.’’ 
Certainly — but  we  have  no  thought  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  “lonely."  It  does  not  read 
that  way,  and  he  ought  to  have  pleasant 
mental  companions  for  solitary  hours. 

* 

This  discussion  of  meat  canning  is 
timely  because  during  the  Winter  farm 
stock  may  be  killed  and  canned  to  best 
advantage.  No  question  about  the  im¬ 
provement  in  any  family  to  substitute 
canned  fresh  meat  for  at  least  part  of  the 
salted  and  smoked  product.  As  we  have 
often  urged  too.  it  will  be  possible  for 
many  a  housewife  to  develop  a  trade  in 
canned  meat  if  she  can  put  it  up  neatly 
and  uniformly.  An  Arizona  poet  has 
just  broken  out  i.n  song  against  the  tin- 
can  farmer,  who  is  the  man  who  buys 
canned  food  instead  of  producing  it. 
That  is  well  enough,  but  we  want  prose 
and  poetry  both  in  praise  of  the  house¬ 
wife  who  patronizes  the  home-heated  can 
rather  than  the  butcher’s  cart.  Just 
compare  tin  fresh  farm  meat  put  right 
into  cans  with  the  stuff  carted  all  day  in 
the  cart  over  the  dusty  road  ! 

*5* 

Justice  Siiearn  of  the  X.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  recently  decided  that  a  mother  has 
rights  in  her  children  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  father.  It  was  a  ease  where 
husband  and  wife  had  separated.  The 
father  claimed  the  children  on  the  plea 
that  he  bad  a  common-law  right  to  the 
child  and  could  not  sign  it  away.  The 
old  law  held  that  the  wife  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  rights,  since  upon  entering 
marriage  her  legal  existence,  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Mr.  Justice  Shearn  made  short 
and  sharp  work  of  that : 

It  is  claimed  that  a  father  has  a  par¬ 
amount  right  to  the  custody  of  a  child. 
This  was  once  the  law,  hut  we  have 
emerged  from  the  dark  age  during  which 
married  women  had  the  status  of  slaves 
and  chattels.  The  only  basis  of  the  fath¬ 
er’s  nllegpd  superior  right  today  is  his 
obligation  to  support  his  children.  This 
basis  disappears  when  one  considers  what 
a  mother  gives  to  her  children  in  suffer¬ 
ing.  self-sacrifice  nnd  devotion.  On  any 
admeasurement  of  lights  determined  by 
service  rendered,  the  right  of  a  mother 
to  the  custody  of  her  children  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  father.  The  real 
test  should  be  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

4. 

We  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  big  question  of  modern  farming 
is  how  to  keep  the  girl  on  the  farm  con¬ 
tented  and  enterprising.  The  hoy  will 
stay  there  if  the  girl  is  satisfied.  Ask 
the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
why  they  do  not  buy  farms  and  settle 
down,  and  many  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  the  girl  does  not  want  to  live  in  the 
country.  We  think  the  girl  should  come 
first — the  old  girl  No.  1  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  No.  2.  Line  up  100  fathers  who  have 
really  tested  the  thing  fairly  and  they 
will  tel]  you  that  $100  rightly  invested 
in  educating  and  training  the  girls  has 
given  better  returns  than  the  same  amount 
of  money  put  into  the  boys.  The  girls 
stay  by  the  old  folks,  often  when  the 
hoys  walk  off.  Wo  know  a  typical  case 
which  most  of  our  readers  can  duplicate 
from  their  observations.  There  were 
three  hoys  and  a  girl  in  the  family. 
Father  and  mother  grew  old,  but  the  hoys 
went  off  to  homes  of  their  own.  Kate 
was  left  to  care  for  the  old  folks.  They 
were  nervous  and  hard  to  please,  and 
no  man  wanted  to  live  with  them,  and 
thus  Kate  grew  up  through  the  years 
an  old  maid — cheerfully  and  gently  car¬ 
ing  for  her  parents,  The  hoys  needed 
money,  a*nd  they  came  demanding  a 
division  of  father’s  property  before  his 
death..  They  got  about  all  that  was  worth 
while,  and  Kate  was  left  with  a  small 
part  of  the  farm  to  give  the  old  folks 
a  home.  When  they  died  the  “girl"  was 
a  faded  and  feeble  woman.  Her  life  had 
been  gently  burned  out  in  care  of  the 
old  folks.  The  little  farm  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  gained  in  valUP  and  the  brothers 
actually  came  and  asked  her  to  divide 
with  them.  Now  many  a  girl  goes  on 
through  life  denied  the  things  which  be¬ 
long  to  her  because  of  this  old  notion 
that  every  sacrifice  must  be  made  to 
keep  the  hoy  on  the  farm. 

The  girl  is  more  important  and  she 
may  well  have  first  care.  As  time  goes 
on  more  and  more  of  our  farmers  will 
see  the  sense  and  justice  of  this,  and  they 
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will  give  the  girl  a  fair  chance.  They 
ought  to  begin  with  bodily  comforts  and 
opportunity  for  earning  something.  A 
warm,  pleasant  house,  good  stove,  fuel 
and  household  tools  are  the  girl's  right. 
She  should  never  be  expected  to  put  up 
with  less.  Give  her  a  chance  to  develop 
some  little  business  of  her  own,  with  the 
proceeds  for  her  own  use,  and  what  is 
better,  acknowledge  in  public  that  your 
girl  is  a  help  and  a  treasure.  Keep  the 
girl  ou  the  farm.  It  is  the  bjg  farm 
need  to-day. 

* 

Here  is  a  story  they  are  telling  of  our 
State  Farmers’  Grain  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  officers  and  directors: 

The  State  meeting  was  at  Bloomington 
Feb.  9-10-11,  and  at  the  close,  officers 
and  directors  met  to  decide  on  a  city  for 
next  convention  to  be  held  in.  Decatur 
representatives  won  out.  and  at  once  sent 


A  Freak  Market  Basket 

out  one  of  their  number  to  get  two  boxes 
of  cigars  to  pass  around.  Said  repre¬ 
sentative  came  in  and  made  the  rounds, 
but  only  one  of  the  12  men  was  found  to 
be  a  smoker.  The  two  boxes  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Maybe  by  next  year  this 
one  will  have  quit  the  habit  and  then  it 
can  be  said  that  not  one  of  the  men  who 


who  want  a  Summer  outing  at  reason¬ 
able  cost  and  also  many  farmers  and 
their  wives  who  hjjve  rooms  and  board 
to  offer.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y. 

My  trouble  is  this.  I  want  to  take 
boarders.  For  four  years  I  have  adver¬ 
tised.  but  without  success.  1  have  had 
one  or  two  boarders  at  a  time,  just 
enough  to  pay  my  extra  grocery  bill 
and  the  advertisement.  They  all  seem 
to  be  satisfied  except  that  it  is  so  lone¬ 
some.  I  feel  if  I  could  only  have  eight 
or  10  at  one  time  it  would  be  a  better 
advertisement  than  any.  My  advertise¬ 
ment  i.n  the  World  or  American  always 
costs  me  $10  or  $15.  I  have  each  year, 
only  10  or  25  letters  in  answer  to  it, 
never  more.  These  letters  I  answer  as 
well  as  I  can.  hut  still  they  do  not  come. 
We  always  have  a  fine  garden,  our  own 
milk  apd  other  farm  produce,  I  am  a 
good  cook  and  housekeeper,  beds  are 
comfortable,  rooms  airy,  large  living 
room,  porch,  lawn,  etc.'  Station  three 
miles,  free  transportation.  This  is  a 


Cut  to  Show  the  Fraud 

beautiful  country  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  regret  having  spent  a  vacation 
here.  My  rates  are  reasonable. 

MRS.  H.  M.  D. 

Now  the  question  is  how  can  such 
women  obtain  boarders?  No  doubt  there 
are  many  who  could  find  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  ut  her  home.  How  is  she  to  find 
them  ? 


which  would  show  up  well  at  a  contest. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Marla tt,  who  entered  "Polly” 
last  year,  has  a  superior  strain  of  Reds, 
as  has  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  entered  “Betty." 
If  several  of  such  women  could  combine 
and  enter  a  pen  of  birds,  sharing  the  ex¬ 
pense  between  them,  they  could  make  a 
fine  business  venture. 

* 

The  Farmhouse  Parlor 

I  ‘am  wondering  to-day  as  I  sit  in  my 
home  in  solitude,  if  the  average  parlor 
at  the  country  home  has  been  as  little 
actual  use  as  our  own  has  been  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  live  so  near  town,  that  social 
gatherings  have  never  used  it,  as  we  all 
go  to  town  for  such  pleasures.  Our 
farmhouse  has  been  built  30  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  the  parlor's  outside  door 
has  not  been  opened  for  gatherings  but 
four  times,  to  carry  out  Mother,  and  in 
three  years  Father,  and  after  a  few 
years  more  a  son,  and  lastly  hi.s  mother. 
This  room  is  to  us  more  associated  with 
sadness  and  gloom  than  of  anything 
cheerful  and  bright.  I  am  not  reaching 
out  after  sympathy;  I  think  this 
instance  has  had  its  precedent  so  many 
times  that  those  parlors  we  used  to  know 
about  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  farm  home  has  greater  demands 
than  for  parlors.  We  want  first  our 
water  system,  then  our  bathroom  and 
all  that  is  usually  found  with  it.  We 
want  wide  shady  porches,  and  all  up-to- 
date  convenient  accessories  that  are 
available  on  a  farm  home. 

In  these  days  of  automobiles  and  tele¬ 
phones,  much  of  our  social  enjoyment  is 
diverted  from  the  home,  so  much  so  that 
we  see  the  need  of  more  complete  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  in  the  home,  than 
when  we  built  these  homes  years  ago. 
We  wish  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
high-priced  labor  in  caring  for  the  home, 
so  instead  of  spending  money  upon  the 
little-used  parlor,  we  will  let  all  of  the 
everyday  wants  dominate  us  and  let  the 


control  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
farmers’  organization  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  a  smoker.  Of  course  drinking 
was  a  closed  issue  with  them  long  ago. 

I.  L.  SEARS. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  remarkable  thing  and  a 
good  thing.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
fine  people  who  do  not  object  to  tobacco. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  admit  that 
smoking  or  chewing  is  a  mastering  habit 
and  that  he  who  can  overcome  it  is,  in 
his  way,  a  stronger  character.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view  there  can  be  no 


real  defence  of  tobacco.  It  lias  no  food 
value,  it  is  an  exhausting  crop  for  the 
soil  and  returns  little  or  no  plant  food 
after  its  burning.  We  can  easily  point 
to  50  young  men  who  have  been  injured 
by  tobacco,  but  we  do  not  know  of  one. 
who  has  been  benefited  by  it.  It  is  a 
tine  thing  that  these  business  farmers, 
trying  to  improve  economic  conditions, 
should  take  such  a  position. 

$ 

Last  month  we  printed  a  letter  from 
three  women  who  desired  a  cheap  Sum¬ 
mer  outing.  They  wanted  a  place  where 
tin*  three  could  room  and  do  their  own 
cooking  and  housekeeping.  We  printed 
it  to  see  if  responses  would  be  made.  Al¬ 
ready  50  or  more  people  have  asked  for 
the  address  of  "A.  E.  F."  In  such  cases 
we  simply  send  the  letters  on  to  the 
interested  parties  and  leave  them  free 
to  answer  as  they  see  fit.  This  incident 
shows  that  there  are  many  town  people 


As  we  all  remember,  last  year  30  farm 
women  each  entered  a  pullet  i.n  our 
“Favorite  Hen"  contest  at  Storrs.  Mrs. 
R.  tY.  Stevens  entered  a  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  named  “Tilly"  and  this  bird  made 
a  remarkable  record.  This  year  Mrs. 
Stevens  has  a  full  pen  at  the  Contest. 
They  are  doing  well  at  present,  standing 
first  among  the  American  Wyandottes, 
and  well  among  the  entire  100  pens.  On 
the  strength  of  this  record  Mrs.  Stevens 
felt  justified  in  advertising  her  stock,  and 


she  has  already  sold  over  1,000  eggs 
and  300  baby  chicks.  The  large  breeders 
may  smile  at  this,  but  it  means  much 
for  a  farm  woman,  who  until  Tilly  gave 
her  fine  performance  at  the  contest,  did 
not  realize  that  she  had  developed  a  tine 
strain  of  the  breed.  Mrs.  Stevens  will 
next  year  enter  birds  at  two  different 
contests.  The  point  about  this  is  the 
value  of  practical  advertising.  If  Tilly 
had  not  gone  to  the  contest  she  would 
have  finally  blushed  unseen  in  a  chicken 
pie.  If  her  nieces  and  half  sisters  had 
not  done  well  this  year  Tilly  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  freak  apd  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  breeders.  The  contest  shows 
that  Mrs.  Stevens  has  a  good  strain  of 
Wyandottes.  We  have  claimed  from  the 
first  that  these  contests  would  operate 
in  just  this  way  to  popularize  a  strain 
or  a  flock,  or  take  the  wind  out  of  big 
paper  stories.  We  feel  very  sure  that 
many  other  farm  women  have  fine  birds 


room  we  might  only  use  for  weddings 
and  funerals  go  by  default.  All  things 
are  changing  except  our  coming  in  and 
our  going  out  of  this  world. 

Ohio.  j.  si.  SMITH. 

❖ 

Papering  Old  Wall 

Fan  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  an  old 
plastered  wall  to  prevent  burning 
through  new  wall  paper?  Some  of  my 
walls  are  very  old  and  on  putting  on  a 
green  paper,  dark  spots  showed  through 
in  a  few  hours’  time.  F.  ii.  H. 

The  walls  referred  to  should  be  washed 
with  strong  vinegar.  When  dry  size  with 
a  glue  size,  one-half  pound  of  glue  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Put  glue  in  cold 
water,  a  tin  dish  preferred.  Let  it 
stand  over  night,  then  place  the  dish 
that  the  glue  is  in  into  a  larger  dish, 
fill  this  dish  with  hot  water,  and  let  it 
stand  on  the  stove  where  it  will  keep 
hot  and  not  boil  until  the  glue  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Spread  the  glue  on  the  walls 
with  a  wall  brush,  than  use  a  lining 
paper,  odd  rolls  are  all  right.  When 
this  is  done  put  on  any  color,  style  or 
quality  of  paper  wanted,  and  you  will 
have  a  perfect  job.  si.  n.  d. 

* 

A  Fake  Market  Basket 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  taken  from 
the  Housewives’  League  Magazine,  and 
shows  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  retail  trade 
in  this  city.  Much  food  is  sold  by  the 
basket  or  measure,  without  any  definite 
agreement  as  to  just  what  the  measure 
contains.  Those  who  do  not  understand 
the  fraud  in  such  a  business,  see  a  large 
basket  standing  beside  the  goods,  and 
they  think  they  are  to  receive  a  great 
bargain.  Somehow  the  potatoes  or  ap¬ 
ples  do  not  last  out  as  they  ought  to 
after  they  are  taken  home.  No  wonder 
when  we  look  at  the  basket,  which  has 
been  cut  away  to  expose  the  false  basket 
made  on  the  inside.  Evidently  the  house¬ 
wife  who  buys  such  a  basket  filled  wi.th 
vegetables  is  paying  a  large  price  for  a 
good  slice  <>f  not  very  good  air,  for  the 
cunning  arrangement  of  the  inside  bas¬ 
ket  shuts  off  a  large  capacity  for  storage. 
Buying  goods  in  this  way  is  about  as 
satisfactory  as  the  "shadow  soup”  which 
a  Colorado  man  once  told  us  was  fed 
to  his  neighbor’s  children.  He  said  the 
housewife  put  the  kettle  of  water  on  the 
stove,  and  then  hung  a  meat  bone  so  that 
the  shadow  fell  into  the  kettle.  This 
was  boiled,  thickened  up  with  a  little 
cornmoal.  and  put  on  the  table  as  “sha¬ 
dow  soup.” 


Who  Was  It  Said  White  Leghorns  Are  Wild  ? 
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Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Some  Winter  Experiences 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


The  GrIPPE. — Yes,  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  has  just  been  having  the  grippe.  He 
had  been  in  such  a  rush  lately  that  he 
did  not  think  that  even  a  grippe  germ 
could  catch  him,  but  it  did.  On  the ‘day 
before  it  got  me,  I  had  been  down  country 
10  miles  in  a  big  hired  automobile  to 
bring  a  sick  man  up  to  the  hospital.  The 
snow  was  deep,  hut  we  got  down  there 
very  well.  Having  gotten  fairly  started 
back,  off  the  road  that  4,000-pound  car 
went,  right  into  a  spring-hole.  After 
shoveling  and  digging  and  lifting  and 
pulling  we  were  only  deeper  in  the  spring- 
hole.  The  sick  man.  tilted  up,  as  upon  a 
steeple  roof,  looked  through  the  rising 
glass  of  that  auto  and  saw  a  chapel  near¬ 
by.  Ilis  brimming  sense  of  humor  saved 
the  day  as  it  had  many  times  before  in  his 
life.  lie  remarked  on  the  Divine  Con¬ 
venience!  But  a  more  pleasing  conven¬ 
ience  appeared  just  at  that  moment 
around  the  corner.  It  was  a  great  steady 
pair  of  farm  horses  dragging  a  sled.  It 
took  them  about  a  minute  to  land  that 
auto  in  the  road,  and  tlie  auto  landed  the 
man  safely  in  the  hospital,  where  lie  is 
getting  well. 

The  Grippe  Gets  Him.— The  next 
morning  the  Pastoral  Parson  had  no  end 
of  errands  in  town.  Every  time  lie  climb¬ 
ed  into  that  wagon  (for  it  was  wheeling 
in  town  and  sleighing  outside)  it  scorned 
to  he  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  it  was 
the  time  before.  lie  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  getting  off  a  trained  nurse  for  that, 
man  I  wrote  of  down  county  who  believes 
in  having  plenty  in  the  bank  and  nothing 
in  the  pantry,  The  nurse  was  to  take 
care  of  his  good  wife.  That  man  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  a 
grocer’s  bill  is  better  than  a  doctor’s  bill. 
His  bill  is  now  just  about  an  even  fivc- 
dollar  hill  a  day.  Well,  I  got  that  nurse 
off  and  then  headed  for  home — two  miles 
and  a  half.  I  bent  over  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  just  like  the  top  branch  of  an  apple 
tree  as  the  apples  grow  bigger.  I  just 
could  get  into  the  house  and  get  to  lied. 
As  I  lay  there  it  seemed  as  though  a  pair 
of  Devons  was  pulling  one  way  on  my 
back  and  a  pair  of  Durhams  the  other. 
Mother  said  T  made  a  poor  patient,  and 
why  shouldn’t  I,  for  T  had  not  missed  a 
call  to  meals  before  for  twelve  years ! 
No  other  evil-minded  germ  had  been  able 
to  pull  the  Parson  down  in  all  that  time. 
But  take  a  bit  of  advice,  good  reader,  and 
when  the  real  grippe  germ  gets  you  (and 
you  will  know  it  when  it  does)  take  to 
your  bed.  do  just  as  you  are  told  and  be 
thankful  if  you  don’t  get  pneumonia. 

Practising  and  Preaching. — A  sick¬ 
ness  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  gives  one 
a  great  chance  to  fry  out.  on  Monday  the 
things  you  have  told  other  people  to  do 
on  Sunday.  As  I  lay  there,  every  bone 
feeling  as  though  it  was  covered  with 
blisters,  I  thought  of  the  many  times  I 
had  exhorted  others  to  he  patient  under 
the  chastisement,  from  on  high.  I  tell 
you  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  minister  to 
practice  what  lie  preaches.  T've  decided 
if  he  can’t,  he’d  better  not  preach  it  till 
he  can.  A  farm  is  really  a  wonderful 
place  to  try  out  yourself  all  the  week 
what  you  have  told  others  to  do.  I  re¬ 
member  in  the  Fall  I  had  just  got.  with 
great  difficulty,  some  new  knives  in  the 
silage  cutter.  We  were  very  late  in  cut¬ 
ting  anyway,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how  dry  the  corn  was.  We  had  been 
running  about  two  hours  when  suddenly 
we  that  were  up  in  the  lot  cutting  and 
loading  noticed  that  the  hum  of  the  blow¬ 
er  suddenly  stopped,  A  man  came  run¬ 
ning  up  and  shouted  to  stop  cutting. 
“The  whole  thing  is  bust.”  Evidently 
the  new  knives  had  worked  loose  and  the 
cutter  had  literally  opened  its  month  and 
cast  out  all  its  insides.  Now,  wasn’t  that 
trying? 

Religion  That  Works. — Standing 
there  and  looking  at  those  new  knives  all 
twisted  and  spoiled  and  that,  knife-bed  all 
smashed  up  and  the  hired  man  telling  you 
how  it  took  two  weeks  to  get  such  parts 
where  he  worked  last  year,  and  that  big 
field  of  corn  all  drying  up,  I  say,  that’s 
a  different  thing  from  singing  hymns  on 
Sunday  in  meetin'.  or  eating  pie  at  a 


church  social.  I  suppose  the  first  regula¬ 
tion  step  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
over  to  the  house  and  stirred  up  the 
women  folks,  making  out  the  calamity 
about  four  times  worse  than  it  was.  I 
knew  a  farmer  once  who  used  to  begin  to 
talk  about  frosts  right  after  haying  and 
keep  it  up  till  it  seemed  as  though  every¬ 
one  would  he  driven  distracted.  But  the 
Pastoral  Parson  reasoned  thus  within 
himself;  “Like  as  not  some  of  the  little 
children  might  have  been  standing  ground 
in  front  of  the  cutter  watching — in  fimt 
they  had  been  just  a*  little  before.  If 
some  of  those  terrible  irons  lmd  hit  one 
of  them  it  would  certainly  have  killed 
him.  Only  the  week  before,  the  Parson 
had  read  of  a  man  getting  killed  in  this 
same  way.  Then  as  to  the  corn  drying 
up.  it  would  lose  nothing  hilt  water  and 


that  could  be  put  hack  when  it  went  into 
the  silo.”  So  the  Parson  went  over  to  the 
house  with  a  sort  of  good-news  look  upon 
his  face.  The  cutter  had  gone  to  smash 
but  “no  one  was  hurt.”  And  as  for  the 
corn  drying  up,  it  began  to  rain  the  next 
day  and  rained  stcndily  most  of  the  time 
till  the  new  parts  came.  So  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  on  the  farm  to  give  us 
an  excuse  for  making  everybody  miser¬ 
able  and  going  into  a  regular  tit  of  the 
blues  if  we  want  to.  Dry  weather  or  wet 
weather,  or  accidents,  or  cut-worms  or 
crows  are  things  that  arc  ever  with  us. 
and  wo  must  learn  to  do  our  best 
Lickin’  or  Lovin’. — Old  Molly  cow 
has  been  sold.  Everyone  knew  she  had 
to  he  sold — she  was  getting  so  old.  but 
when  the  Pastoral  Parson  went  into  the 
house  lie  found  Mother  in  tears,  and  the 
whole  household  upset.  We  all  loved  old 
Molly.  In  fact  it  is  just  about,  that  way 
with  everything  on  the  place.  The  Par¬ 
son  dreads  selling  anything,  from  a  horse 
to  a  flitted  calf.  I  wonder  if  this  crop 
of  affection  isn’t  the  greatest  thing  the 
farm  produces!  I  note  the  hoys  approach 
animals  or  birds,  wild  or  tame,  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  tenderness.  One  of  the  hoys  has 


been  up  to  visit  his  uncle  in  Vermont. 
“While  I  milk.”  writes  his  uncle,  “lie 
pets  the  calves  and  talks  baby  talk  to 
them."  Our  little  black  dog  "Maida,”  is 
the  greatest  teacher  of  affection  on  the 
place.  Twice  every  day  the  Pastoral 
Parson  was  sick  she  came  in  to  see  him, 
once  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  then 
again  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  last 
little  one  came  this  dog  went  in  every 
single  morning  for  three  weeks  and  care¬ 
fully  laid  its  paw  up  on  the  bed,  and 
Mother  would  pat  the  paw  and  speak  to 
her,  and  then  she  would  quietly  go  out 
till  the  next  morning.  When  the  Parson 
comes  out  from  town  a  procession  comes 
stringing  down  the  road  to  meet  him. 
The  first  in  line  is  little  Maida.  She  is 
always  watching,  always  listening,  and 
the  first  to  recognize  the  old  mare  as  she 
comes  across  the  bridge.  Then  follow 
the  children  in  the  order  of  their  ability 
to  run. 

Dogs  and  Boys. — How  I  could  ever 
have  gotten  along  as  a  hoy  without  my 
little  spaniel  curly  dog.  I  do  not  know.  I 


used  to  resolve  that  if  ever  I  could  I 
would  make  it  a  business  to  raise  spaniel 
puppies  and  give  them  to  hoys  who  h  d 
lonesome  work  to  do  off  on  the  far  i. 
What  company  that  little  dog  was  to  me! 
With  him  it  was  but  a  joy  to  get  the 
cows  even  way  over  iu  the  hack  lot.  IIow 
those  cows  used  to  behave  themselves 
when  lie  was  around  !  No  woodchuck 
dared  show  his  face  this  side  the  woods 
on  the  main  farm.  At  a  certain  age,  how 
much  alike  a  hoy  and  a  dog  are,  with 
their  love  of  the  woods,  of  wild  animal 
hunting,  or  romping  and  of  play.  IIow  I 
loved  that  dog  and  how  well  I  knew  when 
1  came  home  from  school  that  he  was 
sitting  on  the  big  drift  north  of  the  house 
listening  for  my  whistle  up  by  the  water- 
tub.  I’rof.  Dawson,  of  Hartford,  used 
to  well  say  that  the  great  misfortune  of 
raising  children  in  the  city  was  that  the 
hoys  could  not  have  pet  dogs  and  the  girls 
pet  kittens  with  which  to  cultivate  their 
affections.  No  matter  is  settled  until  it 
is  settled  right,  and  this  dog  question  will 
never  be  settled  till  every  farm  boy  has  a 
dog,  and  a  dog  with  something  of  the  pet 
in  him. 


March  IS,  1910. 

The  Parson  Writes  a  Letter. — “I 
do  wish  I  could  buy  a  place  around  here,” 
said  a  woman  as  she  proceeded  to  fry  the 
hamburg  and  onions  after  the  morning 
service  with  the  congregation  standing 
around  with  huugry  looks.  “I  like  the 
people  and  I  have  been  so  well  since  I 
Came  here.”  The  woman  and  her  hus¬ 
band  have  been  living  for  some  time  with 
his  people,  and  they  want  a  farm  of  their 
own.  “Have  you  looked  at  any  of  the 
places?”  asked  the  Pastoral  Parson. 
“Yes,  there  is  one  right  up  on  the  corner 
that  just  suits  us.  blit  we  think  the  price 
is  altogether  too  high.”  Then  the  woman 
told  ns  what  the  man  asked  for  it.  I 
talked  it  over  with  the  men  and  it  seemed 
to  be  their  best  judgment  that  the  price 
was  just  about  twice  what  the  plate  was 
worth.  The  more  I  thought  of  this  ease 
the  more  it  seemed  to  be  typical  of  many 
such  in  Now  England.  The  fences  down, 
the  wood  cut  off  and  sold,  the  barn  all  to 
pieces,  the  house  inhabited  by  squirrels. 
The  seller  holds  a  very  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  Christian  church.  Here  is  a 
family  wanting  a  home  to  make  a  living 
out  in  God’s  open  country,  and  here  is  a 
professed  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  keeping 
them  from  having  that  home  by  asking 
what  those  who  live  nearby  unite  in 
thinking  to  he  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
worth.  The  Pastoral  Parson  wrote  to 
this  man  iu  part  as  follows: 

“There  is  a  party  in  .  which 

seems  really  anxious  to  buy  the . 

place.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  nice  for  them  and  for  all  about  there 
for  them  to  1  ive  this  place  for  their  per¬ 
manent  home.  I  could  not  give  them 
much  advice  :  bout  the  matter  though  I 
would  very  much  like  to  help  these  people 
to  get  them  a  home  near  there.  You 
know  that  if  the  country  church  is  to 
stand  for  anything  it  is  that  places  shall 
be  sold  for  what  they  are  really  worth  to 
make  a  living  on  and  a  real  home  out  of. 
The  tragedy  of  the  soil  in  Connecticut  is 
the  selling  of  farm  property  to  well-mean¬ 
ing,  hard-working  people  for  more  than 
it  is  really  worth.  Would  you  be  willing 
t<>  write  me  what  you  now  ask  for  this 
place?  I  think  this  party  has  some 
money." 

The  Cattle  Buyer. — About  all  the 
cattle  buyers  for  beef  around  here  are 
Hebrews.  The  Pastoral  Parson  lias  al¬ 
ways  found  them  doing  as  agreed,  and 
with  a  big  roll  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for 
the  goods.  T  would,  however,  take  cash 
instead  of  checks  from  any  of  these  who 
come  around.  Several  about  here  have 
had  trouble  with  cheeks.  One  man  sold 
a  beef  to  be  dressed  on  his  place  and  sold 
by  the  pound.  This  sounds  good,  hut  the 
buyer  poked  about  in  the  lights  till  lie 
found  some  little  lumps,  then  claimed  the 
cow  was  tubercular  and  gave  the  man 
less  than  the  hide  would  have  brought, 
lie  took  the  meat  home,  however,  with 
him.  Wonder  what  he  did  with  it!  I 
heard  recently  of  a  case  where  a  Jewish 
cattle  buyer  offered  a  man  $48  for  a  cow. 
The  man  held  out  for  $50.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  spoke  to  his  Yankee  neighbor 
about  it  who  also  buys  cows.  They  had 
teen  old  school  boys  together  and  the 
neighbor  came  up  to  look  at  the  cow. 
After  much  smooth  talk,  in  which  line  a 
Connecticut  Yankee  has  no  peers,  he  of¬ 
fered  his  old  neighbor  and  schoolmate 
$35.  Some  time  ago  a  back-to-the-lauder 
had  the  great,  misfortune  to  have  his  barn 
burn  down.  Ho  saved  the  stock  with 
nothing  to  feed  them.  A  Yankee  cattle 
buyer  started  out  to  find  the  place,  hav¬ 
ing  read  of  it  in  the  paper.  He  traveled 
1 1  miles  and  then  found  it  was  five  miles 
further,  so  gave  up  the  chase.  Was  he 
going  so  far  to  try  to  buy  his  stock  for 
less  than  it  was  worth,  profiting  by  his 
misfortune,  <>r  was  he  going  down  to  carry 
him  a  $10  dollar  bill  to  help  build  a  new 
barn? 

Going  or  Coming  Home. — I  suppose 
many  a  mother  has  had  trouble  in  getting 
grown-up  sons  to  go  to  church,  but  the 
Pastoral  Parson  was  certainly  amused  to 
hear  a  mother  trying  to  get  her  three 
sons  started  home  after  the  service  the 
oilier  day.  Three  times  she  started  up 
through  the  woods  shouting  to  one  or  the 
other  that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The 
pigs  needed  feeding,  the  cows  needed  wa¬ 
tering.  But  no  use.  Those  fellows  only 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  church  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  when  they  do  they  stay  till 
the  place  is  locked  up. 


Wise  Planning  for  the  New  Garden 


The  Woman  at  Law 


Gift  to  Children 

A  and  B,  man  and  wife,  have  three 
children  C,  I)  and  E,  to  which  A  and  B 
deeded,  respectively,  by  warranty  deeds, 
C,  40  acres ;  1  >,  80  acres ;  E,  80  acres, 
C  to  have  immediate  possession  and  has 
already  received  some  cash  and  by  under¬ 
standing  is  to  receive  enough  more  at 
A  and  B’s  death  to  make  his  equal  in 
value  to  property  received  by  D  and  E 
all  things  considered ;  C  to  have  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  earing  for  A  and  B.  I) 
and  E  are  to  receive  no  accrued  proceeds 
from  their  bind  and  will  not  have  pos¬ 
session  until  death  of  A  and  B  and  are 
responsible  for  core  of  A  and  B.  C  isn't 
satisfied  and  threatens  suit  to  set  asi.de 
the  deeds  on  the  ground  that,  a  parent 
has  no  right  to  dispose  of  his  property 
to  his  children  ns  heirs  in  this  way.  Is 
it  possible  to  set  aside  the  deeds  that 
way  or  any  other  way?  c.  D. 

Indiana. 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  parent  in 
sound  mind  may  give  away  any  of  his 
or  her  property  at  any  time  so  long  as  it 
is  not  done  to  defraud  creditors.  O  has 
ro  legal  standing  to  demand  anything. 
Ilis  parents  may  cut  him  off  entirely 
by  will  or  by  gift.  I  know  of  absolutely 
no  way  C  can  set  aside  the  deeds  or  can 
in  any  way  block  whatever  disposition 
his  parents  wish  to  make  of  the  property, 
provided  he  has  not  changed  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  any  promises  or  contracts  they 
may  have  made. 


Husband’s  Right  in  Property 

I.  I  wish  to  make  a  will  leaving  the 
interest  Oil  a  little  money  I  have  to  my 
husband  for  life.  Please  advise.  As  he 
would  lie  entitled  to  one-third  of  m.v  prop¬ 
erty,  j  could  he  get  a  third  and  then  hold 
the  interest  on  the  children's  two-thirds 
if  I  make  this  will?  2.  If  a  girl  marries 
and  her  husband  leaves  her  and  she  saves 
a  little  money,  could  he  get  one-third  of 
her  money  or  property?  There  are  no 
children  and  never  were.  If  so  can  she 
make  a  will  to  prevent  him  from  get¬ 
ting  her  money  or  property? 

New  York.  mrs.  w.  p. 

1.  A  married  woman  may  dispose  of 
every  b'.t  of  her  property  by  will  in  New 
York  and  out  off  her  husband  entirely  if 
she  so  desires.  He  will  be  entitled  to 
just  exactly  what  you  give  him  by  will 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  only  whore  the 
wife  dies  without  a  will  that  he  comes 
in  for  his  third. 

2.  She  can  make  a  will  leaving  all  her 
property  to  whoever  she  wishes  and  cut 
her  husband  out  entirely.  She  might 
mention  in  her  will  the  reason  she  is 
leaving  nothing  to  him. 


i  ou  muiiitji  swno  would  lessen  me  disagreeable,  never- 
ending  task  of  darning — here’s  the  hosiery  for  yon. 
Makes  no  difference  how  hard  Dad  or  Johnny  is  on  his 
hose,  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  will  give  him  more 
wear,  because  it  is  built  to  stand  the  strain. 

We’ve  made  our  hosiery  strongest  where  the  wear  is 
hardest  by  heavily  reinforcing  the  toes,  soles  and  heels. 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery  always  keeps  its  shape,  fits 


right  and  comes  in  correct  sizes.  The  deep  elastic  tops 
are  fastened  to  the  bottoms  to  stay.  The  prices  of 


Inheritance  of  Joint  Property 

A  man  living  in  Pennsylvania  dies 
leaving  u  widow  and  children,  who  are 
all  of  age.  The  deed  of  farm  is  in  his 
ami  li is  wife’s  name.  Farm  has  stock  and 
tools  on  it.  Some  money  in  bank  and 
some  judgment  notes.  There  was  no 

will.  How  does  the  Pennsylvania  law 

divide  this  estate?  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  farm  being  i,u  the  joint  names  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  she  as  survivor  will  be 
entitled  to  it  at  his  death.  The  balance 
of  the  real  estate,  if  any,  goes  one-third 
to  the  widow  for  life,  balance  to  the 
children  equally.  The  stock,  tools  and 
personal  property  generally  goes  one- 
third  absolutely  to  the  wife,  balance 

equally  to  the  children. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


Distribution  of  Property 

What  are  the  laws  of  Ohio  with  regard 
to  property  rights  of  widow?  I  am  the 
second  wife,  no  children.  Two  children 
by  first  wife.  What  share  would  come  to 
me  out  of  a  five  or  six  thousand  dollar 
estate?  I  am  50  years  old.  Also  what 
would  be  my  year’s  support?  Could  I 
retain  the  house  and  buildings  while  I 
live?  E.  X.  D. 

Ohio. 

You  are  entitled  to  your  dower  of  an 
estate  for  life  in  one-third  of  your  hus¬ 
band’s  real  property  and  you  may  remain 
in  the  “mansion  house”  of  the  deceased 
husband  free  of  charge  for  one  year  if 
dower  is  not  sooner  assigned.  Of  the 
personal  property  you  are  entitled  to 
one-lialf  of  any  sum  not.  exceeding  .$400, 
and  one-third  of  the  residue.  The  balance 
of  real  and  personal  property  goes  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  children. 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

are  as  exceptional  as  the  wearing  qualities.  10c3  15c  and 
25c  is  all  they  cost.  We  can  offer  you  such  hosiery  at  such 
a  price  only  because  of  our  advantageous  location  here  where 
the  materials  grow.  We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Government  buys  Du-  Ha  ve  the  dealer 
rable  Durham  Hosiery  for  the  men  who  show  you  our  25c 
give  socks  hard  wear.  Our  unlimited  better  srade  hosierv 
guarantee  is  your  assurance  of  satisfactory  oPAQ 

service  from  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  for 
everybody  in  the  house.  r^wW^rvi 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Collection  of  Note 

Suppose  a  note  written  thus:  “$500. 
One  day  after  date.  I  promise  to  pay 
Mary  Brown,  or  order,  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  without  defalcation  or  discount 
without  interest,  dated  August  4,  15)14. 
Sarah  Jones.”  This  note  being  between 
two  women  without  an  endorser.  Can  it 
be  collected  by  law  and  also  when  men¬ 
tioned  “without  interest”  can  there  be 
any  interest  collected?  d.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

One  woman  may  sue  another  in  New 
Jersey  and  an  attempt  to  collect  this  note 
by  suit  may  he  made.  The  general  rule 
in  regard  to  interest  is  that  it  runs  from 
the  time  when  the  money  becajne  due 
and  payable,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
one  day  after  date.  But  it  has  been 
squarely  held  that  where  the  parties  make 
a  note  payable  one  day  after  date  without 
Interest  it  is  presumed  that  the  parties 
did  not  intend  that  the  note  would  he 
without  interest  for  one  day  only  and 
indicates  the  intention  of  the  parties  that 
it  should  control  after  maturity  and  no 
interest  was  allowed  either  before  or 
after  maturity. 


Life  Interest  and  Inheritance 

A  father  and  mother  deeded  their 
property  to  their  son,  subject  to  the  son’s 
mother.  The  clause  in  the  deed  reads 
like  this:  She  can  claim  right  of  rents, 
issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  all  the 
estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  property, 
claims  and  demands  whatsoever  they  are. 
The  son  died  before  coming  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  i.t,  leaving  a  widow  and  children. 
Tim  mother  still  survives  and  other 
children.  As  the  son  died  before  the 
mother,  and  she  is  still  the  owner,  who 
comes  in  possession  of  it  at  the  death  of 
the  mother?  mrs.  m.  v.  x. 

New  York. 

The  legal  title  to  this  property  was  in 
the  son  prior  to  his  death,  subject  to  the 
mother’s  interest,  The  legal  title  is  now 
in  the  son’s  heirs,  that  is,  his  wife  and 
children,  subject  still  to  the  mother's 
interest.  At  the  mother's  death,  the  son's 
wife  will  then  be  entitled  to  her  dower 
of  one-third  interest  in  the  farm  for  her 
li.fe  and  the  balance  equally  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  son’s  sisters  and  brothers  have 
no  interest  in  the  property. 


A  FINE,  big,  genuine  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet,  ^ 
complete  In  every  detail,  at  a  saving  of  from  S5  to  S8. 
Glass  front,  flour  bin.  spice  jars,  tea  and  colleo  jars, 
aluminum  table  top  and  a  long  list  of  other  conveniences 
that  are  only  expected  in  high  priced  cabinets— yet  we  ask  only 

$  *fl  C95  For  This  Beautiful 

JL  0_  KitchenCabinet 

Think  of  the  work  and  time  It  will  save  you.  After  using:  it  a 
week  you'll  wonder  h»>w  i n  the  world  yon  »rvi  r  got  along  without  it. 
Ami  the  price  only  $16.95.  Send  for  Free  copy  of  big,  special  cireu- 
!nr  today.  Shows  large  illuBtrations  and  gives  complete  description 
ox  thJ3  extraordinary  cabinet  bargain.  Write  today. 

D«pt.  D27 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  to  the  house  most  convenient. 


Division  of  Estate 

V  ill  you  advise  me  how  the  personal 
property  is  divided,  or  to  whom  it  goes, 
of  a  son  having  died  unmarried,  leaving 
no  will,  and  is  survived  by  a  mother,  one 
sister  and  one  brother?  Must  there  lie 
an  administrator,  or  could  the  mother 
act  in  that  capacity,  or  ran  the  children 
act  together,  or  with  the  mother? 

New  York.  L.  b.  s. 

The  personal  property  is  divided 
equally  between  the  mother,  brother  and 
sister.  If  the  property  is  of  no  great 
value  and  you  three  can  decide  on  an 
equal  division  and  there  are  no  creditors, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  an  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  estate.  If  it  is  in  any  way 
complicated,  however,  or  if  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  transfer  tax  (if  over  $5,000 
in  value),  it  would  probably  be  better 
to  have  any  one  of  the  three  appointed 
administrator.  This  is  neither  a  long 
nor  an  expensive  proceeding. 


Divorce 

I  am  a  married  woman ;  my  husband 
left  me  through  no  cause  of  mine.  lie 
has  wanted  to  make  up,  but  I  find  I 
could  not  li.ve  peaceably,  so  have  decided 
to  keep  to  myself,  and  should  like  to  take 
my  maiden  name  back,  and  should  like 
to  know  how  1  can  do  it  properly,  as  I 
cannot  get  a  divorce  as  yet.  Tell  me 
what  I  can  do,  mrs.  a.  j.  m. 

New  York. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  your  hus¬ 
band  is  not  supporting  you,  for  if  he  was, 
it  would  be  your  duty  to  return  to  him 
when  he  so  desired,  or  he  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  duty  to  support  you.  As 
long  as  you  cannot  get  a  divorce  in  New 
York  State,  you  cannot  again  assume 
your  maiden  name,  unless  you  change 
your  name  entirely  by  leave  of  court,  and 
this  you  are  not  apt  to  get.  You  could 
go  to  another  State,  such  as  Nevada, 
where  divorce  is  easy,  and  get  your 
divorce  after  six  months’  residence  and 
provide  in  the  decree  for  assuming  your 
maiden  name.  Otherwise,  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do. 


The  Steinway  costs  no  more 
than  perfection  is  worth, 
based  upon  a  lifetime  of 
service  and  never-varying 
satisfaction.  Priced  but  little 
higher  than  other  pianos — 
$500  and  upward  for  Up¬ 
rights;  $750  and  upward 
for  Grands. 


Inheritance  Questions 

I.  A  man_  owns  a  farm.  Tn  case  of 
death  who  inherits  under  New  Jersey 
laws,  he  leaving  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  also  two  children  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage?  2.  A  married  woman  has  prop¬ 
erty  in  her  own  name,  also  money  in 
bank.  If  she  dies  leaving  no  will,  does 
husband  get  all,  they  having  four  minor 
children?  8.  A  married  man  dies  leaving 
money  in  bank.  Who  inherits,  wife  or 
children?  Ho  makes  no  will.  I..  c. 

New  Jersey, 

1.  Dower  and  courtesy  of  wife  and 
husband  are  supposed  to  have  been  abol¬ 
ished  i,n  your  State  by  the  laws  of  1915. 
The  real  property  would  be  divided 
equally  among  the  children  of  the  two 
marriages. 

2.  The  children  get  all  of  their  moth¬ 
ers  real  property.  The  husband  has  one- 
tlnrd  of  the  personal  property  and  the 
ba la iicn  to  the  children  in  equal  shares. 

M.  Wife  gets  one-third,  balance  equal- 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
Sub  a' ay  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Heirs  of  Married  Woman 

A  woman  having  property  valued  at 
$2,000  died,  leaving  a  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren.  ITow  would  it  be  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Vermont  law?  it.  ii. 

Vermont. 

The  husband  is  entitled  to  one-third 
and  the  balance  equally  among  the  chil- 
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Developing  a  Home  Mail  Order  Business 

By  S.  Roland  Hall 


An  Alluring  Idea. — “Start  a  Mail¬ 
order  Business  at  Home”  and  "Have  a 
Business  of  Your  Own"  are  specimens  of 
a  number  of  advertisement  headlines  that 
draw  attention,  for  the  desire  to  start 
and  develop  a  business  that  can  he  run 
from  one's  own  home  is  widespread 
among  women  as  well  as  among  men. 
The  idea  of  reaching  out  for  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  solicit¬ 
ing  and  filling  their  orders  by  mail  is 
very  appealing.  Many  a  woman,  tied 
down  to  home,  has  real  business  ability 
that  could  be  utilized  only  in  this  way. 
Many  boys  and  girls  on  the  faiyn.  or  in 
country  towns,  yearning  for  an  active 
business  life,  would  have  their  ambitions 
satisfied  if  they  could  get  into  a  real 
bns'ness  enterprise.  The  very  fact  that 
many  yearn  to  get  into  some  form  of 
business  work  without  moving  to  the 
cities  or  leaving  home  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  unscrupulous  advertisers  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  disappoint  thousands  who 
have  replied  to  “Kturt-a-Mail-Order- 
Business-at-Home"  advertisements. 

The  Fraudulent  Advertiser— It  is 
easily  possible  for  instruction  in  the 
conducting  of  a  mail-order  business  to 
be  imparted  by  mail.  An  honest  course 
of  instruction  may  be  well  worth  the 
price  paid,  provided  the  pupil  has  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  an  article  to  which  the  instruc¬ 
tion  can  he  applied  after  it  is  received. 
But  most  of  those  who  advertise  that 
they  will  give  instruction  or  information 
on  the  starting  of  a  mail-order  business 
are  not  merely  selling  instruction  hut 
merchandise  that  they  hope  to  induce 
thei.r  pupils  'to  buy  and  resell.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  17  years,  and  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  mail-order  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  once  investigated  the  offers 
and  methods  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  advertise  easy  ways  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  mail-order  business  at  home. 
In  every  case  investigated  the  scheme 
of  the  advertiser  was  more  or  less  fraudu¬ 
lent.  Usually  his  game  was  to  toll  how 
he  needed  to  develop  agencies  to  market, 
the  article  he  manufactured,  explaining 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
care  of  the  large  demand  or  market.  The 
inquirer  was  told  how  advertising  skill 
developed  in  pupils  enabled  them  to  buy 
merchandise  and  catalogs — from  the 
philanthropic  advertiser,  of  course — and 
get  started  in  a  profitable  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

Work  Wanted. — Those  who  want  to 
get  into  business  on  their  own  account 
will  save  money  and  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  they  will  just  remember  that  no 
one  with  merchandise  or  other  products 
that  he  can  readily  sell  at  a  good  profit 
is  advertising  to  find  people  that  he  can 
divide  profits  with.  No  matter  how 
plausible  the  argument  is — and  the 
fraudulent  advertiser  is  often  eloquently 
plausible — just  ask  yourself  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “If  this  man’s  product,  or  plan 
is  so  profitable,  why  does  he  not  keep 
the  business  to  himself?  Why  does  he 
pay  large  advertising  bills  in  order  to 
find  greenhorns  to  be  trained  to  the 
point  where  they  can  share  his  profits?” 
Throw  the  advertiser’s  circulars  into 
your  waste-basket  unless  these  questions 
can  he  answered  satisfactorily.  I)o  not 
put  much  faith  in  testimonials,  for  the 
crooked  advertiser  can  always  arrange 
to  have  a  few  people  assure  inquirers 
that  his  schemes  are  all  right.  Be  on 
your  guard  when  anyone  asserts  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  build  up  a  mail-order 
btis:ness.  It  is  not  easy.  An  honest  and 
profitable  mail-order  business  calls  for 
as  much  ability  and  hard  work  as  any¬ 
thing  else  that,  is  worth  while. 

Considerations  Involved. — It  is  a 
good  general  rule  that,  to  build  up  a 
successful  mail-order  business  from  your 
home,  you  must  first  have  or  create  the 
article  .  r  products  that  have  mail-order 
possibilities.  It  is  unlikely  that  you 
could  buy  merchandise  from  others  and 
resell  it  at  a  profit,  by  the  mail-order 
plan.  Mail-order  advertising  requires 
more  skill  than  retail  store  keeping  or 
any  other  form  of  local  selling.  In  the 
home  market  people  know  you  and  rely 
on  your  word  and  reputation.  When  you 


reach  out  into  country-wide  markets, 
you  are  not  only  appealing  to  people 
who  do  not  know  you,  but.  are  probably 
coming  into  competition  with  others  who 
are  trying  to  sell  the  same  class  of  goods. 
The  need  for  a  distinctive  product  and 
for  merchandising  sk i  1(1  becomes  more 
urgent.  The  chance  for  loss  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater,  for  advertising  space  in 
publications  .reaching  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  costs  a  great  deal. 

Character  oe  Goods. — The  first  ques¬ 
tion  of  all  to  decide  is  whether  the  arti¬ 
cle  you  have  in  mind  is  one  for  which  a 
country-wide  market  is  possible.  Is  it 
of  a  character  or  quality  that  people 
generally  who  could  use  it  to  advantage 
and  could  afford  to  buy  cannot  obtain 
nearer  home?  Is  it  something  that  can 
be  sent  conveniently  and  economically  by 
parcel  post,  express  or  freight?  Will 
the  people  that  buy  he  likely  to  buy 
again  or  to  tell  their  friends  about  what 
you  have  to  sell?  Is  it  practicable  to  get 
people — possibly  some  who  buy  from  yon 
— to  act  as  your  agents  for  additional 
sales?  Can  you  sell  at  such  a  good 
margin  of  profit,  that  something  will  be 
left  for  you  after  a  large  selling  cost 
has  been  taken  out?  Could  you  sell  on 
approval,  and  if  so.  how  can  you  safe¬ 
guard  yourself  against  loss?  Have  you 
tried  out  your  selling  plans  in  the  home 
market  and  learned  what  can  be  learned 
in  that  field  before  trying  to  get  into  the 
broader  field? 

General  Commodities. — These  are 

general  questions  but  they  will  enable 


you  to  get  at  the  fundamentals  of  the 
mail-order  business.  There  are  many 
things  produced  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
home  that  can  be  sold  to  better  advant¬ 
age  in  the  local  market.  But  another 
long  list  of  commodities  have  country¬ 
wide  possibilities.  You  may  have  Shet¬ 
land  ponies,  purebred  cattle,  dogs, 
chickens,  shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  fruit, 
nuts.  hams,  sausages,  pickles,  preserves, 
oysters,  fish,  honey,  mushrooms,  canned 
goods,  or  other  things  of  such  quality 
or  quantity  that  you  are  justified  in 
seeking  a  broader  market  than  your 
home,  county  or  home  town.  Folks  in 
farm  homes  have  gone  further.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  such  things  are 
possible  as  becoming  expert  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and  building  up  a  developing  and 
printing  service  for  amateurs;  learning 
taxidermy  and  selling  specimens  through¬ 
out  the  country;  collecting  geological 
specimens  or  Indian  curios  and  market¬ 
ing  them;  making  and  advertising  old- 
fashioned  rag  carpets  or  quilts;  or 
gathering  and  offering  balsam  or  mistle¬ 
toe.  One  does  not  have  to  live  in  a  city 
to  get  into  such  business ;  the  small 
town,  the  village  and  the  country  have 
their  peculiar  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  low  operating  expense. 

Typewriter  Helps. — After  determin¬ 
ing  that  you  have  the  right  kind  of  article 
and  in  •  sufficient  quantity  for  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  a  mail-order  business,  it  will 
he  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  typewriter  and 
learn  to  operate  it,  or  have  a  helper  do 
so.  If  every  dollar  must  count,  a  good 
second-hand  machine  can  he  bought  for 
a  reasonable  sum.  The  machine  will 
enable  you  to  write  letters  iu  a  more 


businesslike  way.  Some  letterheads 
ought  to  be  provided.  Give  your  farm 
or  home-place  a  name,  if  it  hasn’t  already 
been  favored  with  one,  and  if  you  can 
have  a  striking  view  of  its  location  pre¬ 
pared,  that  illustration  will  add  con¬ 
siderable  to  the  letterhead.  A  view  of  a 
colonial  mansion  high  up  above  a  pretty 
river  will  do  much  toward  creating  the 
impression  on  readers  of  your  letters 
that  the  sausages  you  sell  are  put  up 
in  the  old  Maryland  way. 

Booklets. — Usually  a  folder  or  a 
booklet  is  necessary.  Good  printing  pays, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  put  a  few  extra 
dollars  ip  to  the  job  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  it  above  the  plane  of  cheap  circulars. 
Crude  printing  on  common  paper  will 
not  help  people  to  imagine  that  your 
goods  are  high-class.  Sometimes  it  is 
worth  while  to  employ  outside  assistance 
in  the  writing  of  your  folder  or  booklet, 
but  if  you  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
quality  of  your  products  and  can  tell 
your  story  earnestly,  you  are  likely  to 
write  a  more  convincing  message  than 
the  outsider.  The  ideal  way  is  to  first 
do  your  best  and  then  get  an  outside 
critic  to  go  over  your  effort,  if  possible. 
A  few  good  illustrations  will  also  help 
your  folder  or  booklet  immensely.  These 
can  he  made  from  kodak  photographs  if 
the  pictures  are  s'hnrp.  Pictures  tell 
things  realistically,  and  they  make  read¬ 
ing  matter  more  interesting.  Illustrations 
made  from  photographs  arc  referred  to 
as  “half-tones,”  while  the  printer’s  cuts 
that  are  made  from  line  drawings  are 
known  as  “line  cuts.”  Small  cuts  can 
be  made  from  large  photographs.  It  is 
possible  to  get  a  good-sized  description 
on  a  folder  that,  when  folded  once  or 
twice,  will  go  into  the  ordinary  business 


cured  by  such  combinations  as  printing 
a  brown  ink  on  a  buff  paper  or  a  dark 
green  ink  on  u  paper  with  a  light  green 
tint. 

Descriptive  Matter. — In  selling  such 
commodities  as  purebred  livestock,  i,n  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  general  folder  or  booklet,  you 
should  have  available  small  photographs 
of  the  animals  to  enclose  with  letter  and 
booklet.  Put  the  name  of  the  animal, 
age,  weight,  and  other  details  right  on 
the  photograph.  Don't,  he  afraid  to  give 
plenty  of  description  in  your  printed 
matter.  People  like  to  get  details  of 
what  they  are  asked  to  spend  their  money 
for.  If  you  can,  quote  what  pleased 
customers  say.  Tell  plainly  how  you 
pack  and  ship. 

Mediums  for  Advertising. — Equip¬ 
ped  with  typewriter,  letterheads,  folder 
or  booklet,  the  question  now  comes  of 
how  to  locate  the  probable  buyers  of  your 
goods,  how  to  interest  them  and  induce 
them  to  send  an  order  or  to  write  for 
particulars.  If  you  are  planning  to  reach 
the  people  of  only  one  State  or  possibly 
parts  of  two  or  three  States,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  of  the  newspapers  of  a 
nearby  large  city  will  prove  to  be  a  good 
medium  for  the  advertising.  Although 
newspapers  sometimes  seem  to  be  a  mass 
of  display  advertisements,  small  adver¬ 
tisements  inserted  in  the  classified 
columns,  or  small  display  advertisements 
inserted  in  special  departments  that 
readers  of  the  paper  have  become  trained 
to  consult,  often  firing  excellent  results. 

Farm  Papers. — If  farmers  and  farm- 
owners  are  your  logical  customers,  farm 
magazines  can  fie  found  that  appeal 
principally  to  the  farmers  of  a  single 
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State;  others  can  be  found  with  circu¬ 
lations  extending  throughout  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  or  throughout  the 
entire  country.  There  are  publications 
that  appeal  particularly  to  well-to-do 
suburban  people,  to  keepers  of  poultry, 
fruit  farmers,  stockmen,  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  classes. 

Advertising  Advice. — If  it  is  the  i.dea 
to  use  publications  reaching  people 
through  the  entire  country,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  now  advertiser  to  consult  one 
of  the  advertising  agencies  or  some  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  man  as  to  the  best 
magazines  to  be  used  and  the  style  of 
advertisement  that  will  probably  be  most 
effective.  This  advice  and  assistance  will 
be  worth  the  fee  or  commission  charged 
and  may  save  some  costly  mistakes.  The 
inexperienced  advertiser  frequently  errs 
by  inserting  his  announcements  first  in 
the  publications  that  he  reads  in  his  own 
home.  These  may  happen  to  he  the  right 
mediums  for  his  advertisements  or  they 
may  be  entirely  unsuitable. 

Cost  Involved. — Do  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  cost  of  advertising  space.  The  pub¬ 
lication  that  asks  $10  to  $26  or  more 
for  a  one-inch  advertisement  inserted  one 
time  may  be  actually  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  publication  than  one  which  offers  a 
two-inch  space  for  $5.  Find  out  what 
kind  of  people  each  appeals  t<>  and  the 
number  of  thousand  renders  each  has 
and  see  what  the  cost  per  thousand  read¬ 
ers  is.  Advertising  rates  are  based  to 
some  extent  on  the  quality  of  a  periodi¬ 
cal’s  circulation,  but  more  upon  the 
quantity;  and  a  publication  reaching 
150.000  people  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
three  times  as  much  for  its  space  as  one 
reaching  only  50,000  readers,  provided 
the  publications  are  on  a  par  otherwise. 
Study  publications  closely  when  you  are 
thinking  of  advertising  in  them,  and  try 
to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  they  appeal  to.  A  woman’s  magazine 
is  not  likely  to  sell  Holstein  bulls  for 
you,  nor  is  a  farm  magazine  likely  to 
sell  lap-dogs.  When  space  is  quoted  at 
so  much  an  inch  that  does  not  mean 
square  inch,  but  a  space  one  column  wide 
and  one  inch  deep.  When  the  price  is 
quoted  “per  agate  line”  that  refers  to 
the  one-fourteenth  part  of  an  inch,  as 
14  Hues  <>f  agate  type  fill  an  inch.  There¬ 
fore  a  publication  that  asks  $1  an  agate 
line  has  a  rate  of  $14  an  iueb. 

Returns  from  Auvertising. — Some¬ 
times  even  a  small  advertisement  will  close 
a  sale  and  possibly  bring  the  cash  wi,th  the 
order.  However,  when  the  price  is  more 
than  a  dollar  or  two  the  reader  is  likely 
to  want  more  particulars  than  you  can 
give  in  n  small  advertisement.  In  such 
cases,  all  the  advertisement  can  do  is 
to  attract  favorable  attention  and  get 
the  reader  interested  to  the  point  of 
writing  a  letter  for  your  booklet  and 
other  details.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  advance  orders 
for  goods  at  such  prices  as  an  even 
dollar  than  to  sell  at  90  cents  or  $1.25., 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  send  a  dollar  through  the  mails  than 
it  is  to  send  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar. 
Enclosing  a  convenient  order  blank  is 
an  aid  toward  gettiug  an  order.  So  is 
a  coin  holder  when  the  amount  to  be 
sent  is  25  or  50  cents.  When  the  goods 
are  of  such  characters  that  a  sample  can 
be  sent  to  the  inquirer,  that  will  be  found 
of  great  assistance  in  making  sides. 

Fulling  Power. — The  “pulling  power” 
of  the  different  publications  used  can  be 
determined  to  some  extent  by  asking 
readers  to  “mention  the  ‘Times’  when 
writing”  or  asking  him  to  ask  for  “Book- 
lot  A."  “Booklet  B,”  etc.,  changing  the 
“key  letter”  for  each  publication  used. 
This  will  not  he  a  complete  check,  for 
some  readers  will  f si il  to  refer  to  the 
publication  in  which  the  advertisement 
was  noted  or  to  use  a  special  form  of 
address  that  you  request.  Iu  ease  of 
sales,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  nil  such  cus¬ 
tomers  where  they  saw  your  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  will  enable  you  to  trace  and 
continue  your  most  profitable  forms  of 
advertising. 

Mum  in  Little  Space, — When  space 
costs  from  $5  to  $50  an  inch,  every  word 
and  sentence  used  in  the  advertisement 
should  coil nt  for  as  much  as  possible. 
Usually  one  good  display  line  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  that  should  he  words  that  will 
draw  the  favorable  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  want  to  reach.  “Let  Me  Tan 
(Continued  ou  page  493.) 


envelope.  Very  good  effects  can  be  se¬ 
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most  all  sopdsnjon  have  popcorn,  if  seed 
could  not  be  obtained  near  home.  The 
soil  should ‘be  harrowed  thoroughly  after 
plowing  early  in  Spring.  If  not  rich, 
manure  should  be  used  and  a  little  acid 
phosphate  would  help  make  the  kernels 
sound.  Plenty  of  harrowing  kills  several 
crops  of  weeds  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  killed  later,  either  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator  or  by  the  hoe  near  the  hills.  The 
Indians  had  a  rule  to  plant  corn  when 
the  leaves  on  the  oak  trees  were  as  large 
as  squirrels’  ears,  a  good  rule  to  follow 
now  as  the  ground  is  just  about  warm 
enough  for  corn  at  that  time.  Grocery 
men  say  that  they  buy  their  popcorn  from 
the  West  because  they  get  corn  which  is 
more  sure  to  pop  well,  so  anyone  grow¬ 
ing  corn  to  sell  should  be  sure  that  the 
corn  is  ripened  well  and  then  thoroughly 
dried  before  selling.  Most,  of  the  sale 
here  is  in  the  shelled  form.  If  the  lit  l  ie 
girl  were  a  little  older  and  located  near 
a  village  strawberries  would  furnish  pay¬ 
ing  work  for  most  of  the  Summer,  plant¬ 
ing  and  care  as  well  as  picking.  With 
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From  a  Farm  Fireside 

Don't  shoot:  this  is  not  a  poem  writ¬ 
ten  for  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  i,t  is  only  some 
rhymes  written  for  E.  J.  R.  after  a  day 
of  handshaking  with  a  cross-cut  saw, 
also  after  eating  two  apples  by  the  open 
fire,  reading  a  chapter  of  “The  Friendly 
Road."  and  the  current  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y, ;  all  straight  in  line  with  your 
own  advice.  This  is  how  it  goes : 

Let  youngsters  sing  of  Maytime, 

Of  Summer  and  its  flowers, 

Or  like  a  merry  playtime 
Of  Autumn's  golden  hours; 

The  old  fox.  cool  and  wary, 

Made,  wise  by  forty  Summers 
Hurrahs  for  January 

And  Yuletide’s  folly  mummers. 

When  harvest  fields  were  yellow 
O’er  all  the  plain  before  us. 

And  orchard  fruits  were  mellow 
That  hung  in  plenty  o’er  us, 

We  stinted  not  our  labor. 

Now  Winter  gives  us  leisure 
To  hobnob  with  our  neighbor 
And  take  our  share  of  pleasure. 

What  though  a  chilly  cover 
Hides  all  our  field  of  fallow, 

And  icy  runs  the  river. 

And  snowdrifts  clog  the  hollow; 

Old  Sol  will  soon  ho  higher, 

Each  happy  day’s  a  sprinter, 

And  by  our  hickory  fire 

We  bite  our  thumbs  at  Winter. 

There's  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  I’ll 
get  off. 

"It  all  depends,”  says  the  penholder, 
"on  where  he  is  when  lie  gets  it.  If  lie 
is  in  his  New  York  office  with  a  phone, 
a  typist,  a  stenographer,  a  foreman,  and 
a  messenger  boy,  all  crying  ‘give,  give.’ 
it  has  small  chance  of  finding  him  ali.ve; 
but.  if  he  is  by  that  fireplace  in  Jersey1, 
with  a  good  day’s  work  to  look  hack  on 
as  a  unit  added  to  a  good  life’s  work 
with  love  and  comfort  and  appreciation 
in  easy  call,  it’s  ten  to  one  that  some 
line  of  it  will  poke  up  a  latent  memory.” 
You  have  written  rhymes  T  am  sure. 
Some  wise  one  has  said:  “Heaven  pity 
the  man  who  has  not  been  some  time  in 
his  life  a  poet.”  Often,  perhaps,  you 
have  thought : 

"There  is  prose  and  enough  in  this  work¬ 
aday  world 

Then  hoy  for  the  ripple  of  laughing 
rhyme.” 

Now  what  care  we  for  Winter 
To  do  its  work  we  dare  it. 

The  skinny  city  renter 
May  shiver  in  his  garret. 

Wo  here  have  full  and  plenty. 

And  sometimes  to  befriend  him 
A  fat  steer  out  of  twenty 

We  kill  for  him  and  send  him. 

The  penholder  says :  "Why  do  you 
write  to  this  man  like  that,  a  stranger, 
who  has  no  thought  of  your  existence? 
Chuck  it  in  the  fire.” 

But  no;  I  have  a  reason.  I  have  been 
reading  agricultural  literature  for  a  good 
many  years  with  a  resultant  notion  that 
most  editors  and  writers  were  either  half¬ 
hearted  or  half-informed  or  both.  They 
put  in  their  brains  and  left  out  their 
hearts,  with  the  result  that  they  appeal 
to  only  one-half  of  the  normal  man.  the 
lesser  half.  But  you  get  us  both  ways, 
coming  and  going,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  so.  You  work  for  us  with  a  steady 
hand,  a  clear  brain  and  better  than 
these,  a  warm  friendly  heart,  and  it  is 
but  simple  courtesy  for  us  to  say  now 
and  then,  “Thank  you.”  That  is  all  this 
letter  is  for.  I  would  like  to  know  you 
personally,  of  course;  just  as  1  would 
like  to  know  David  Grayson,  and  our 
own  and  only,  clearheaded  Teddy;  the 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  J.  baird. 

1  had  a  great  many  copies  of  the  paper 
piling  up  and  I  just  hated  to  throw  such 
good  things  away,  so  asked  a  neighbor 
if  he  would  not  like  to  have  them.  He 
had  never  seen  or  read  a  Rural,  so  he 
said.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  He 
was  indifferent,  hut  condescended  to  take 
them  home  to  his  wife.  I  am  sure  you 
will  smile  with  me  when  I  toll  you  on 
liis  next  visit  to  us  he  said,  "I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  dollar  to  send  that  paper 
for  a  year’s  subscription  for  me.” 
Pennsylvania.  jr.  t. 

I  arn  not  farming,  but  I  know  the  real 
article  when  l  see  it.  I  also  know  a 
square  deal  when  I  meet  it,  and  to  show 
my  appreciation  of  the  good  work  you 
are  doing,  I  am  renewing  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  another  year.  I  subscribe  for 
some  12  or  1.1  farm  papers,  but  none  of 
them  is  cleaner  than  Tue  It.  N.-Y, 
Tennessee.  w.  ii.  eppks. 

Of  course  we  could  not  get  ahmg  with¬ 
out  The  It.  N.-Y.  Its  editorial  page  is 
well  worth  the  entire  cost.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  Dillon  will  more  than  hold  his 
own  with  the  New  York  commission  men. 
New  York.  a.  ii.  Goodrich, 

Among  so  many  good  things  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  best,  but  will  say  that 
I  get  more  from  your  paper  than  any 
other  we  take,  and  we  have  a  good  many. 
We  enjoy  the  "Hope  Farm  Man”  particu¬ 
larly,  also  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  Your 
“Mr.  Gower”  was  in  this  town  under 
another  name,  I  think,  this  time  writing 
a  history  of  the  "prominent  men  of  the 


county  and  their  families.”  several 
years  ago,  and  the  farmers  haven't  got 
over  chuckling  at  the  way  the  “business 
men"  “bit.”  Everyone  swallowed  it, 
"hook,  line  and  sinker.”  E.  o.  .T. 

Maine. 

T  wish  to  (ell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
"The  Pastoral  Parson's”  articles,  as  in¬ 
deed  I  do  all  of  the  paper.  My  son  and 
I  are  with  you  on  the  apple  question; 
wo  eat  barrels  of  them  every  year. 
Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors’  you 
have  done  me,  I  am  CARRIE  \r.  winter. 

New  York. 

Another  year  nearly  gone;  they  seem 
to  go  faster  every  year.  But  I  am  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  a  dollar  bill  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  because  I  expect  to  get  more 
than  full  value,  and  do  many  times  over. 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
to  all.  E.  II.  HAZEL. 

<  )hio. 

I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  man 
while  riding  on  a  train  a  few  days  ago 
on  agricultural  matters,  and  found  that 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


-  It  I  8  |»(i  Ilfi- 

■  Ul  trallnffj  8  on  t  It- 
fng  arul  healiiii?,  nnrt 
lor  all  Old  Soihh. 
I  fl  6  Br  ii  tfiGH,  or 
Wounda,  Felons,  Bolin, 
U  him  a  m  Cpi  iiR  and 

numan  ruikoum. 

CAUSTIC  BALAAM 
Da/Jw  no  equal  hr 
DUU  Y  a  Liniment. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


We  Mould  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Item  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  salety. 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornlltu,  T(,x, — "Urn!  IimIIIo  Caumtlc  Balsam  'Hit 
mv  iliMimmti-m  more  good  tb»n  tiso.no  pitld  In 
doi  tor',  MIN .•*  OTTO  A.  BEVKU. 

Price  St. 50  per  hottln.  Snkt  hy  droyiriata,  or  sent 
bv  us  express  prepaid.  Write  tor  Booklet  K. 

The  UWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


Write  hr  a  pfivlnl  today.  ■JP  C9  111  1 

Let  ijh  rn;.il  y»*u  thi*  bivr 
bouk  Of  Iho  v-ry  latent. 

up-tn-datu  New  York  style*  In  wall-napern  —  the  nv>*t  bountiful 

R attorn m  shown  in  man y  y«ar?i.  Don't  Delect  vour  paper  until  you 
nve  Been  them.  Beautify  your  entire  homo  and  doif  ml  small  o-at. 
Our  remarkably  Low  price*  begin  at  3c  for  a  double  roll- 

38c  papers  bin  room 

TMntilfr  new  hook  fell#  how  you  enn  do  tho 

work  yoimwilf  .quickly  uuii  niudly ,  making  [J  fit  15 

the  parlor.  dlrilMr  loom,  tM'dronms  ana  J 

hall  brighter,  chr»nrr.  mtirvty  new.  K  JJ.  If  If] 

Don’t  mfa»  thcnoIW  original  patterns  we  ' 

wunttOHonityon/w,  Writ*  postal  now  Ifjf  /  -  V  v -  |  if  ,/f 
— juat  say, '  *£huu1  Wall  Paper  Book*  *  *  jr/fy 


Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?  Why  not?  m,  fnl. 
ThousandBimmiakinglJig  Money  with 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 

Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses  /GBuKS SSEjTu 

Wc  can  show  yon  how  $1200  a  year  /  flW  ’ 
can  bo  mode  lit  the  eitler  business.  "1  1 1  \| 

Siren  II)  to  *100  barrel;,  liaity.  -A.  1 1  J  LI  1 1 

Hand  or  power.  All  power  — i 

proxson  have  »Uul  beams  ;uid  — -T^p* 

sills.  We  make  elder  ovspo-  I  HHBi 

ratom.  apple-butter  cookers,  • 

vini'Kiir  Kcnenatom,  111  tore,  etc.  Fully 

Kuamnteed.  Wntc  taalay  tor  catalog.  ® 

HYDltAl'LlC  TRUSS  Midi,  <JO.  1157  Lincoln  Are.,  Mt.  Glleurl.  0. 
or  Room  119  L  Corllaudt  Street.  New  York,  New  York 


ho  was  quite  well  informed.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y’.  is  the  best 
farm  paper  in  the  world,  whereupon  he 
said  he  would  like  to  see  that  paper.  I 
promised  him  that  he  should,  and  so  I 
enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  16-weeks’ 
trial.  -  e.  n.  page. 

Maine.  _ 

The  Wife’s  Share 

The  wife’s  share,  so  greatly  discussed, 
is  best  solved  this  way;  It  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  a  hank  account,  cheques 
are  receipts,  if  a  loan  is  desired  the 
bank  is  ready,  if  for  a  good  customer. 
Money  is  not  where  it  can  he  lost, 
Stolen  or  burned,  and  the  bunk  account 
can  he  in  the  name  of  John  and  Ellen 
Smith  for  instance.  There  should  be 
such  Confidence  between  husband  and 
wife  that  no  large  sum  would  be  drawn 
by  either  one  without  discussion.  The 
apportionment  of  it  certain  share  of  the 
income  means  that  the  best  use  might 
not  he  made  of  it,  for  at  times  the  full 
income  might  be  necessary  for  some  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
not  approved  of  allowances  for  chil¬ 
dren  ;  better  t<>  let  them  have  their  indi¬ 
vidual  caprice  gratified  if  proper,  but  a 
supervision  should  be  had  over  expendi¬ 
tures.  A  common  interest  in  a  common 
fund  for  the  entire  family  seems  best. 
It  teaches  children  the  value  of  money 
and  the  methods  used  in  expending 
money  to  have  them  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  expenditure.  A  child  upon 
whom  home  responsibilities  rest  is  apt 
to  take  an  interest  in  home. 

ELBERT  WAR  EM  AX. 


Fall-bearing  varieties  a  touch  of  novelty 
would  be  provided.  n.  D. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


‘"Is  your  husband  a  heavy  smoker?” 
"Dear  me,  no.  You've  no  idea  how  long 
it  takes  me  to  save  up  enough  coupons 
from  his  cigars  to  buy  a  cut-glass  pickle 
dish.” — Detroit  Free  Press, 

"If  I  had  my  way."  said  the  positive 
woman,  "I’d  make  every  uunmricd  man 
pay  a  special  tax."  "What  would  he  the 
use?”  rejoined  Miss  Cayenne.  “Any  man 
who  can  dodge  matrimony  would  surely 
dodge  the  tax-collector.  —  Washington 
Star. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 


Sirius  are  heavy  Cook  Board,  I  ml  tat  ion  Leather 
Bark  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  — ‘'RttHAli  New- York  rat” —  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Add  15  Years, 
to  Your  Lire 


Rather  strong  statement?  Well,  here’s  why  we  make  it: 

California  is  a  land  of  out-door  life.  The  mild  climate,  the  tonic  mountain  airt 
sea  breezes  and  sunshine  have  brought  thousands  of  the  leisure  class  to  California 
for  the  sake  of  health. 

Isn’t  it  even  more  evident  that.an  active  business  life  will  be  prolonged  by  such 
surroundings? 

You  Can  Farm  Twelve  Months  in  the  Year  in  California 

You  need  not  spend  a  large  share  of  your  earnings  to  carry  your  family  and 
your  farm  animals  through  the  winter’s  cold.  Think  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
plow  during  January — to  only  need  a  light  lire  in  the  house  mornings  and  evenings 
to  take  the  chill  off — and  to  let  your  live  stock  graze  green  fields  all  winter! 

So  it  all  amounts  to  this:  A  chance  not  only  to  prolong  your  business  life,  but  to  live 
it  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  health,  money-making  and  money-saving. 

This  conviction  took  firm  hold  of  two  trainloads  of  Eastern  farmers  that  I  personally  escorted 
to  California  last  fall.  They  saw  the  land,  talked  with  the  people,  and  experienced  California  for 
themselves. 

It  was  not  a  land  selling  trip — it  was  solely  for  investigation. 

They  were  guests  of  the  local  communities,  who  provided  autos  and  guides  for  demonstrating 
the  agricultural  activities  of  each  neighborhood  visited. 

A  Book  of  Pictures 

taken  on  this  trip  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Let  me  send  you  a  copy.  It  includes  many  views 
of  just  what  you  have  wanted  to  sec,  also  many  interesting  letters. 

Write  me  soon.  Let  me  help  you  plan  your  1916  trip.  Reduced  excursion  fares  the  coming 
spring  and  summer  will  give  you  a  chance  to  see  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and  agricultural  sections 
of  California  at  small  cost.  Ail-thc-vc.u'-'round  tour‘d  fares  also  are  available.  Ask  all  the  questions 
you  want,  and  say:  “Send  Farmers*  Special  Book.’ 

C.  L.  Sea  graves.  General  Colonisation  Agent,  Atchison,  Topeka  6*  Santa  Fk  Railway 
2214  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  18. 


A  Girl’s  Popcorn  Crop 

IIow  on  11  a  girl  11  years  old  earn  her 
own  spending  money?  Do  you  think  rais¬ 
ing  popcorn  would  he  a  good  scheme?  If 
so,  could  you  name  a  good  variety?  How 
should  the  ground  he  fitted  for  it  and 
when  should  if.  he  planted?  Where  could 
a  good  market  be  found  and  what  would 
he  the  best  way  to  soil  it,  on  the  cob  or 
shelled?  a.  o.  R. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Seed  should  he  bought  at  home  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  sure  that  it  will  he  adapt¬ 
ed  to  local  soil  and  climate.  White  Riee 
is  the  standard  variety.  Red  or  black 
might  be  tried  to  sell  as  novelties.  Al¬ 
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head  more  comfortably  than  a  round 
crown. 

Spuing  Blouses. — It  is  noticeable 
that  the.  severe  military  styles  of  last 
Spring  have  given  way  to  soft  frilliuess 
— indeed,  we  are  promised  a  season  of 
frills.  The  collars  are  opened  wide  at 
the  neck,  and  the  long  sleeves  show  much 
novelty  in  shape.  Many  of  them  have 
flaring  cuffs,  coming  down  over  the 
hands.  One  pretty  model  of  Georgette 
crape  was  a  plain  blouse  hemstitched  at 
hems  and  seams,  the  long  sleeves  hav¬ 
ing  turn-back  cuffs  edged  with  ideated 
frills.  There  was  a  deep  cape  collar 
edged  with  pleated  frills,  and  a  rolling 
over-collar  of  white  washable  satin. 
There  •  are  many  attractive  styles  in 


blue  and  daffodil,  having  a  black  gros- 
grain  tie  laced  through  large  eyelets,  and 
printed  linen  waists  having  a  narrow 
colored  stripe,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  rosebud.  There  are  also  color 
combinations  in  voile  waists,  white  with 
colored  collar  and  cuffs ;  also  some  in 
both  voile  and  batiste  that  show  a  blue 
and  rose  combination — a  blue  waist  with 
a  rose  collar  and  vestee,  or  a  rose  waist 
with  blue  collar  embroidered  iu  white 
dots. 

Details  in  Making. — Many  of  the 
“little  dresses”  for  girls  and  young 
women  are  quite  short-waisted.  They  are 
all  in  one  piece,  but  in  many  cases  the 
high-waisted  skirt,  hanging  from  the 
shoulders,  pulls  down  the  little  bodice, 
so  that  it  fits  too  tightly  for  style.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  attach  Ihe  skirt  to  a  band, 
with  suspenders,  a  sort  of  skeleton  under¬ 
bodice,  banging  the  skirt  carefully,  so  as 
to  give  an  accurate  and  comfortable  lit: 
then  fit  the  waist  over  this.  The  waist 
and  under-suspenders  are  not  attached 
together  at  shoulders,  so  during  ironing 
the  suspenders  are  dropped  so  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  waist  on  Ihe 
ironing  board.  This  plan  is  often  useful 
with  girls’  dresses.  As  a  help  in  Sum¬ 
mer  dresses  the  handy  button- lode  braid 
may  be  used  as  a  finish  to  waists,  and 
it  saves  time  that  might  be  spent  in 
making  buttonholes.  In  making  up 
striped  linens,  percales,  madras,  etc,,  we 
see  some  pretty  effects  secured  by  run¬ 
ning  the  stripes  partly  vertical  and 
partly  horizontal.  Thus  the  upper  part 
of  the  skirt  will  have  up-and-down 
stripes,  while  for  a  depth  of  IS  inches  it 
the  font  the  stripes  will  run  around;  the 
upper  part  of  the  waist  will  have  up- 
and-down  stripes,  while  the  lower  part, 
to  the  waist  line,  has  horizontal  stripes. 
Very  pretty  effects  can  lie  secured  in  this 
way.  though  the  dress  may  be  plainly 
made.  In  making  wash  dresses  it  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  cents 
more  on  the  buttons,  and  get  good  pearl. 
The  cheaper  readymade  garments  always 
use  the  less  expensive  buttons,  often 
imitation  pearl,  and  as.  in  home  dress¬ 
making.  buttons  may  be  transferred  from 
a  worn  garment  to  a  new  one,  it  pays 
to  get  good  oues. 

Spuing  Fabrics. — Checked  velours, 
a  soft  cloth  with  a  velvety  finish,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  suits  and  dresses  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  usually  black  checks  on  a  colored 
or  white  ground.  One  often  sees  mus¬ 
tard  color  with  black  checks,  also  a  dull 
shade  of  violet.  Black  and  white  woolen 
fabrics,  plaids,  ehorfes  -and  stripes  in 
serge,  worsted,  velours  and  coating  are 
very  popular.  Black  and  white  shep¬ 
herd’s  check,  trimmed  with  black  velvet, 
is  restored  to  popularity:  it  is  often  seen 
with  a  little  touch  of  color  added  in  a 
beaded  pocket,  or  bit  of  bright-colored 
piping.  Dress  linen  in  Cossack  weave  is 
to  be  very  popular  for  separate  skirts, 
and  for  women’s  and  children’s  dresses, 
in  white,  cream,  oyster,  tan.  pink,  blue, 
rose,  orange,  reseda,  etc.  Striped  taffetas 
are  to  be  in  high  favor;  many  of  them 
have  a  one  or  two-inch  group  of  narrow 
stripes  two  or  three  inches  apart.  They 
are  very  handsome  in  dark  blue,  green 
or  brown  with  groups  of  black  and  self- 
colored  stripes  with  a  narrow  line  of 
white  among  them.  Dark  blue  and 
biscuit-colored  striped  taffeta  was  very 
pretty,  made  up  in  a  simple  dress  that 
had  no  trimming  except  a  biscuit-colored 
vestee  and  cuffs.  The  Cossack  linens 
are  seen  in  broad  stripes  and  also  Shan¬ 
tung  pongees. 

NVcr  Trimmings. — Cape  collars  first 

of  all.  for  everyone  i.s  wearing  them  in 

„  .  .  „  ,  „  net.  taffeta,  organdie,  laeo.  and  every 

buggeslions  tor  opring  and  bummer  .  .  .  . 

other  material  that  may  be  pressed  into 

iny  under  the  collar  at  each  side  and  then  service.  Some  of  the  capes  are  slianed 

coming  together  half  way  down,  so  as  to  rise  high  around  the  throat,  while 

to  form  a  V.  a  single  frill  continuing  others  are  low  and  open;  they  are  made 

down  the  front  of  the  waist.  In  French  circular,  smoothly  fitting,  or  Sometimes 

batiste  blouses  we  see  pale  pastel  shades  rippling.  They  are  a  great  nuisance 

as  well  as  white;  shell  pink,  pale  laveu-  under  a  coat,  for  crumpling  is  inevitable, 

dor  and  sky  blue,  trimmed  with  hand-  but  they  will  be  wonderfully  desirable  on 

made  drawn  work,  tucks  and  frills.  Summer  dresses.  A  plain  last  year's 

Anyone  who  lias  time  and  ability  for  gown  can  be  restored  to  youth  by  a  deep 

fine  hand  sewing  can  use  it  to  advantage  on'-e  collar  of  snowy  organdie.  A  cape 

on  blouses  and  thin  dresses.  We  also  see  of  black  taffeta  noted  had  a  high  collar 

heavier  blouses  of  lustre  silk  tvith  a  finished  at  top  with  a  high  ruche  of 

vestee  front  and  yoke  back  outlined  with  black  net ;  the  net  ruche  was  continued 

heavy  cording.  the  fullness  being  all  around  the  edge,  and  there  was  a 

smocked.  Most  of  the  heavier  blouses,  black  velvet  tie  with  long  ends.  This 

and  many  of  the  lingerie  styles,  have  would  be  a  desirable  trimming  in  making 

convertible  collars  that  may  be  worn  over  a  plain  black  silk  dress,  but  it 

high  or  low.  There  are  beautiful  blouses  would  bo  more  becoming  if  the  ruche 

of  handkerchief  li.ueu,  in  shades  of  rose,  were  lined  tvith  white  uct. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


feet.  Sometimes  wider  ruffles  are  used, 
about  soten  inches  deep,  so  that  they 
are  brought  up  higher.  The  skirt  is 
gored,  but  gathered  at  back  and  sides, 
so  as  to  be  quite  full.  The  waist  is  quite 
plain,  slightly  gathered  into  a  deep  yoke, 
with  a  ruffle  at  the  edge  of  the  yoke, 
go  as  to  give  .  dropped  shoulder  effect; 
the  full  sleeves  are  gathered  into  a  cuff, 
headed  by  a  ruffle.  There  i.s  a  crush  belt, 
and  most  novel  of  all  is  u  little  round 
beaded  pocket  coming  below  the  bolt  at 
the  right  side.  In  the  model  seen  this 


Frocks  for  the  Growing  Girl 

flat  pocket  was  very  gay  in  color,  being 
embroidered  in  bugle  beads  of  cerise, 
black,  green  and  gold.  A  good  many  of 
the  new  costumes  show  flat  or  shirred 
pockets  win"  in  this  way.  The  hat 
shown  is  a  high-crowned  military  style 
with  narrow  rolled  brim,  made  of  fine 
black  straw,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
white  gros-grain  band  and  a  bight  white 
fancy  feather. 

A  Combination  in  Linen. — The  dress 
at  the  right  is  of  linen,  and  may  be 
utilized  in  making  over,  for  a  good  white 
linen  skirt  of  obsolete  cut  could  be  com¬ 
bined  with  new  material.  The  full  skirt 


lingerie  blouses  of  voile,  embroidered, 
hemstitched,  or  with  lace  inserts,  costing 
from  $2  to  $2.  A  majority  of  the  lin¬ 
gerie  blouses  arc  of  voile,  though  we  see 
many  fine  models  iu  batiste  or  organdie. 
Crepe  do  chine  and  Georgette  are  of 
course  very  popular,  and  the  former  is 
as  easily  washed  as  any  other  lingerie 
blouse.  There  are  some  very  pretty  crepe 
waist's  of  Tuxedo  model  having  a  bosom 
of  fine  tucks  finished  by  hemstitching 
across  the  bottom  ;  the  tucks  do  not  come 
down  to  the  waist.  The  long  sleeves  have 
flaring  cuffs  that  come  down  over  the 
hands.  A  favorite  sty’e  has  a  frill  start- 


lias  a  deep  band  of  white  linen  at  the 
foot,  and  two  graduated  bands  above  l.t 
that  extend  around  the  back  and  sides, 
but  do  not  extend  across  the  front,  leav¬ 
ing  this  in  panel  effect.  The  plain  long- 
sboiildered  waist  lias  a  rolling  collar 
and  vest  of  white  linen  cut  all  in  one, 
the  vest  extending  a  little  below  the 
waist  line  in  a  square  tab.  The  sleeves 
are  elbow  length  but  are  extended  by  a 
flaring  cuff  of  white  linen  that  is  slashed 
open  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes.  This  is  a  very 
simple  dress,  but  very  effective  in  its 
combination.  The  hat  shown  with  it  is 
another  plain  sailor  shape  trimmed  with 
blush  China  roses.  There  are  many  of 
these  .  broad-brimmed  bats,  the  crowns 
being  usually  oval,  which  .tits  on  the 
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snug.  See  your  eggs  are  uniform  in  size. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  carton  I  put  some 
soft  paper.  When  you  have  your  dozen 
in  place  put  some  soft  paper  on  top  and 
close  them  up.  Now  I  send  four  dozen 
at  one  time.  I  take  a  piece  of  corrugated 
card  and  cut  it  to  fit  and  put  two  boxes 
on  this  card,  then  another  corrugated  card 
on  top,  then  place  the  other  two  boxes 
and  top  it  off  by  placing  another  corru¬ 
gated  card  on  top,  then  take  a  newspaper 
and  wrap  the  four  boxes,  then  take  and 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 


Business 


Circulars  for  Advertising  Shipping  by  Parcel  Post 

Many  farmers  and  their  wives  are  de-  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  70S,  issued  by 
velopiug  direct  trade  through  advertis-  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ing  and  circulars.  It  is  wonderful  what  ington,  gives  some  good  suggestions  for 
a  business  can  be  developed  in  this  way  shipping  farm  produce  by  parcel  post, 
if  people  will  make  sure  of  their  goods.  Among  other  things  quite  a  good  business 
have  confidence  i.u  the  trade,  spend  a  lias  been  developed  ip  some  places  in 
little  money  and  stick  to  it  through  the 
first  disappointments.  You  have  no  idea 
how  many  articles  can  be  sold  in  this 
way.  We  have  already  printed  the  little 
circular  of  Edwin  A.  Dean  of  Maine. 

On  the  first  page  the  following  appears : 

EDWARD  A.  DEAN 

DEALER  IX 

ALL  KINDS  OF  EATABLES 
Raiser  and  Manufacturer  of 
SALTED  DAXDELIOX  GREENS 
SO  I  K  KROI'T 

IIORSE  RADISH 

VEGETABLE  SALAD 
When  you  turn  over  you  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

NOTICE 

Dear  Sir  : 

Are  you  in  want  of  some  extra  nice 
Sour  Krout?  I  have  some  that  is  cut 
fine,  white,  juicy  and  crispy.  I  put  it 
up  in  4  gallon  kegs,  0  gallon  kegs  and 
one-half  barrels.  All  you  have  got  to 
do  to  keep  it,  is  to  put  a  plate  ou  top 
of  the  krout  and  a  small  rock  just  large 
enough  to  bring  the  pickle  over  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Almost  every¬ 
body  thinks  my  Sour  Krout  is  the  best 
they  can  got.  I  commence  making  it  as  late 
ns  the  first  of  October  and  I  make  i,t  as 
late  as  the  first  of  April,  so  if  you  should 
want  more  than  one  lot  you  can  get  it 
any  time  through  the  Winter.  Here  are 
tin'  names  of  some  of  my  customers  that 
use  my  Sour  Krout: 

Then  follows  the  names  of  parties  who 
have  bought  goods  from  Mr,  Dean.  This 
little  circular  goes  into  all  letters  and 
there  are  often  city  friends  who  have  a 
large  correspondence  and  who  will  gladly 
send  several  hundred  through  the  mail. 

It  all  adds  to  the  trade.  Many  of  us 
have  our  opinion  of  sour  krout,  hut  there 
are  enough  krout  lovers  to  provide  a  big 
trade  for  Mr.  Deau.  If  he  can  develop 
such  a  business  in  krout,  is  there  not 
something  produced  on  your  farm  that 
will  give  you  a  trade? 


The  Honest  Face 
of  a  Good  Watch 


Shake  hands  with  this 
fine  timekeeper,  built 
especially  for  the  men 
who  operate  farms.  This 
watch  is  highest  quality 
throughout.  It  combines 
life-time  accuracy  with  the 
most  modern  ideas  of 
beautiful  design.  Like 
all  other 


A  26-pound  Basket  of  Vegetables  Packed  for  Parcel  Post 


shipping  lots  of  assorted  vegetables. 
After  the  gardener  knows  what  his  cus¬ 
tomers  want,  or  what  they  need,  he  can 
make  an  assortment  for  a  small  family 
that  will  give  them  excellent  satisfaction, 
lie  must  know,  of  course,  something  of 
their  requirements,  and  about  what  they 
will  consume  in  a  given  time.  For  a 
small  family  the  outfit,  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  quite  satisfactory.  Tlii,s  splint 


place  outside  wrapper  on  and  tie  firmly 
with  strong  twine.  I  find  the  newspaper 
acts  as  a  good  cushion  and  package  will 
stand  some  hard  knocks.  I  place  the  ad¬ 
dress  ou  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  where  from.  Mark  all  sides 
“Eggs”  in  large  letters.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  spending  a  penny  or  so  on  package, 
you  will  get  better  results  against  break¬ 
age.  If  you  have  regular  customers  when 


Model  No. 


217  19  built  for  Service 
as  well  09  Handsome  and  Dialing* 
oisked  Appearance.  Adjusted  to 
temperature  and  3  posiiiorn, — thi? 
watch  will  lime  closely,  day  after 
day,— year  after  year.  Prices  $25 
and  up  according  to  kind  of  case 
— Sotilh  Rend  Watches  con  be 
identified  at  jewelet*  by  the  Purple 
Ribbon  which  they  wear. 

Send  for  the  FREE 
63  page  watch.  book. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

Owned  by  the  Sludabakers 
808  Studebaker  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


frozen  in  ice 
KEEPS  PERFECT  TIME 


Three  Setting  Hens 

On  April  20.  1915.  I  purchased  two 
liens  at  $1  each  as  sitters  and  two  set¬ 
tings  of  eggs  at  the  cost  of  00  cents. 
They  hatched  out  IS  chickens,  then  I 
borrowed  another  setting  hen  and  bought 
one  for  $  1,  paid  75  cents  for  two  settings 
of  eggs  and  hatched  20.  making  a  total 
of  44  chicks.  Seven  of  these  died  two 
days  after  being  hatched,  then  during 
rose-hug  season  I  lost.  10.  making  a  total 
of  20  lost,  leaving  inf  21  good,  vigorous 
chicks.  The  hens  weaning  their  chickens 
started  to  laying  July.  1915,  From  July 
to  the  first  of  March,  1910,  they  laid 
20  dozen  and  seven  eggs. 

Value  of  eggs  .  $S.0S 

Eight  pullets,  total  weight  40% 

pounds  at  24  cents  a  pound.,..  11.90 
Value  of  roosters  killed  for  table 
use.  dressed  weight.  15%  pounds 

at  24  cents  a  pound .  12.18 

I  still  have  two  hens  weighing  11% 

pounds,  at  22  cents  a  pound  value  2.58 


The  Same  Package,  With  Cover  Sewn  On— Postage.  30  Cents  in  First  Two  Zones 

basket  is  firmly  packed  so  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  will  not  shake.  Then  the  cover  is 
sewed  on  as  shown,  and  it  is  all  ready 
for  shipment.  This  package  weighed  26 
pounds  and  the  postage  was  MO  cents, 
within  the  first  and  the  second  zones. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  good 
price  for  the  vegetables  in  order  to  make 
such  business  profitable,  because  during 
the  Summer  a  housewife  who  knows  how 
can  go  to  the  open  market  and  buy  vege¬ 
tables  qui.te  cheaply,  but  there  are  always 
some  people  who  would  like  to  deal  direct 
with  farmers  in  this  way.  All  these 
things  are  worth  studying,  hut  no  one 
can  expect  to  start  off  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  with  full  success.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  the  business  and  spend 
some  little  time  in  arranging  for  it. 


FOG,  DRIZZLE  or 

Ip  DELUGE  What  matter? 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER'S 

uou’re  aliuaus  dru  and  \oWEft-.y. 


Make  Your  Wife  Happy 


With  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

A  Rood  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.  Bring  health,  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.  Furnish  plentv  of  water  for 
bath,  laundry,  kitchen  and  lawn.  Goulds  Water  Systems  have 

3 for  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 

experience.  You  can  draw  plenty 
ng,  stream  or  well  with  one  of  A 

ILDS  PUMPg 

EVERY  SCRVICEnJ 

Book,  “Water  Supply  for  the 
fully  explains  how  you  can 
>lete  water  system  in  house  1 
We  will  help  you  select  the  / 
ment.  Send  today  for  this  / 
ibook.free.  WriteDept.  H  II. 

Moulds  Mfg.  Co.  if 

In  Offiee  and  Works:  M  l 

ieca  Falls,  N.  Y.  M 

Branches:  /  / if 

v  York  Boston 
ttshurgh  Chicago  irvr 

"ass*  MPn 

Atlanta  W7  C- — 

ml 


Write 
for  this 
Book. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Parcel  Post 

I  notice  article  in  reference  to  sending 
eggs  liy  parcel  post,  and  the  breakage.  I 
would  like  to  state  my  way  of  packing 
eggs  to  send  by  parcel  post;  perhaps  it 
will  help  others,  or  if  it  can  be  improved 
on  I  would  like  to  know. 

When  parcel  post  was  first  put  in  op¬ 
eration  I  had  considerable  trouble  by 
breakage.  I  was  then  not  packing  as  1 
am  now.  I  used  then  a  standard  mailing 
carton,  hut  I  did  not  have  sufficient  out¬ 
side  wrapping  to  protect  them.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  altogether  in  fault,  the  ser- 
viee  was  new  and  there  is  no  doubt  parcel 
post  business  was  roughly  handled  by  the 
mail  service.  I  am  still  using  the  same 
cartons ;  I  use  one  dozen  egg  cartons.  I 
wrap  each  egg  separately  with  soft  paper 
and  put  them  point  down  and  see  they  fit 
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Total  income 
Total  cost  . 


Total  gained  . $1S.15 

Feeding  dry  mash  mixture,  100  pounds 
bran,  00  pounds  chops,  MO  pounds  beef 
scraps,  eight  pounds  charcoal,  this 
being  my  only  feed  given  to  hens,  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  results  both  for  produc¬ 
ing  eggs,  also  weight  and  health  and  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  clean  water  before  them  at 
all  times.  Do  you  think  I  have  done  well 
considering  the  number  I  saved  at  start? 
Connecticut.  ir.  r.  M. 


Fimire  1 
1531  ’ 

Pyramid”  Dump 
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March  IS,  1916. 


YY/OUL.DN’T  you  be  rnou  than  »at!*hed  if  you  or 
YY  any  one  of  your  men  could  milk  from  18  to  25 
cows  an  hour — «nd  do  (hewotlc  thoroughly  and  with¬ 
out  setting  tired?  Other  dairymen  with  herds  similar 
to  the  si?.c  of  yours  arc  doing  the  milking  in  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  time  and  expense  with  the 


ANNA  DEAN  FARM 

Offers  for  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  No.  885 


SIKH:  .Anna  Dean  King  a  grandson  of  Spotts- 
wood  Daisy  Pearl  A  It.  is.liUU  pounds  of  milk 
957  tiotimla  Of  butter  fat.  II  is  flam  Imp.  Dina): 

...  .  .  i  nil  n't*  .  *■  .til,  —nf»  ..  t 


JERSEYS 


What  is 
Gained  by 
Testing 
Cows 

Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  produc¬ 
tion.  Science  is  driving  guess¬ 
work  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was.  in¬ 
creased  129%  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet,  "What  ns.- 
is  Accomplished  by  Test-  / 
ingCows."  will  help  you.  /  (%a/ 

Send  font  now.  It'sfree.  f  r'^pk 
The  American  Jersey  / 

Cattle  Club  /  d  '■*'*» 

330  W«>t  23rd  Stro.t 

Hew  York  City  /  ~ 


rSojhielSh 

Grand  Champion  Dairy  Cow  s 

Pure  Milk 


ris  the  demand  of  the  hour.  Thu  market  for  m 
“certified"  milk  is  everywhere  and  profits  a 
are  large  but  the  Government  requires  abso-  l 
lute  cleanliness  in  the  dairy.  You  can  meet! 
every  requirement  of  saniLaticm  with  the  use  of 


fSRB 


7  East  42nd  Sf. 


New  York  City 


JERSEY  BULL 


Majesty  Oxford 
Combination 
1 26628 


For  Sale 


HOLSTEINS  :: 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff° r0  f' s'' TeYu! 

offer.  THE  BATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanon  N.  Y. 


Ontario  PietjeAlban 

- black  than 

white: 35.01 -lb. sire: 20.291b. dam.  Price, $100 only. for 
quick  sale.  Send  for  pedigree.  Clo*erdile  F arm,  Charlotte.  N  V 


HE  WAS  FIRST  PRIZE  AND  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  AT  IOWA  STATE  FAIR  1915 

Sire  Julia's  Majesty  89717.  Dam  the  imported 
Register  of  Merit  Cow,  Eunice’s  Combination. 
He  is  an  outstanding  bull  in  every  particular. 
For  full  description,  pedigree  and  price,  address 

GEORGE  BATTEN 
Elm  Meadow  Farm  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull 

ready  for  service.  Dam's  authenticated  year¬ 
ly  record,  11.451  lbs.  milk,  7118  lbs  3  pz.  but¬ 
ter.  Also  two  bull  culves  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  R.  of  M.  dams.  Also  heifers  and  heifer 
o, lives.  State  jotir  wants.  Address, 
Brightxide  Faria,  Aurora,  N.Y.  E.  W.  Mosher. Owner 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nErea«?ys 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  tlm  Herd  an  ARO  Sou  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whostt  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.SKi  lbs.  in  3U  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


JERSEYS— 703-950  BUTTER 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  78.i  lbs.  Butter.  Wo  offer  young 
stock  of  this  high-producing  blood.  Bull  calves.  $50 
to  $100.  OA KWOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh, N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


A  Fine  Percheron 

The  picture  shows  si  two-yeor-old  son 
of  the  Percheron  Carnot  6000(1.  owned 
by  A.  W.  Green  of  Ohio.  A  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  sire  of  this  colt  was  recently 
sold  for  $20,000. 

Peas  and  Oats  With  Corn  Silage 

Will  putting  green  oats  and  peas  in 
silo,  and  then  putting  corn  on  the  oats, 
spoil  the  oats  and  peas?  n.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  objection  to  putting  the  corn 
silage  into  the  silo  previously  partially 
filled  with  oats  and  peas,  provided  that 
the  latter  are  keeping  all  right.  The 
Teal  concern  is  about  the  “conduct”  of 
the  oats  ' and  peas.  As  they  are  hollow- 
stalked,  they  carry  an  over  amount  of 
air  into  the  pits,  and  how  to  expel  it. 


herd,  and  an  ani,mal  that  has  an  ances¬ 
try  on  both  sides  for  several  generations 
of  advanced  daily  performance.  As  but- 
terfat  is  now  actually  the  criterion  of 
worth  in  breeding,  ,T.  Q.  will  ascertain 
what  the  test  pounds  per  week  in  fat 
of  all  the  dams  and  gronddams  possible, 
and  average  the  results,  possibly  21 
pounds  a  week.  Then  this  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  concentrated  dairy  power  of 
transmission  by  the  sire.  If  .J,  (Vs  herd 
will  average  12  pounds  a  week  of  fat, 
then  the  possibility  of  the  sire’s  influence 
must  come  in  here.  Now  the  first  crop 
of  heifers  will  be  half  of  the  blood  of  the 
sire,  and  wilh  it  goes  bis  superior  dairy 
influence,  but  as  the  dam’s  side,  whether 
purebred  or  grade,  is  represented  by  a 
half  interest,  and  nine  pounds  lower  in¬ 
fluence,  the  gap  of  nine  pounds  between 


in 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Fine  Percheron  Colt 


is  the  problem,  so  to  prevent  undue  fer¬ 
mentation  and  molding  of  the  silage.  If 
the  silo  is  only  partially  filled,  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  own  weight  would  be 
sufficient  to  do  this  properly.  If  the 
corn  silage  could  be  put  on — which  it 
cannot  bo — at  the  time  of  filling  in  the 
oats  aud  peas,  there  would  be  no  per¬ 
plexities.  If  the  oats  have  not  kept  well 
it  might  be  an  after  injury  to  the  corn 
silage.  If  the  iuquirer  has  a  way  by 
which  he  can  temporarily  weight  the  oats 
and  peas,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage. 
The  latter  should  be  run  through  a  cut¬ 
ter  into  the  pits,  as  the  mass  would  set¬ 
tle  more  compactly  and  keep  correspond¬ 
ingly  better.  J-  o. 


Breeding  Up  a  Herd 

1  am  an  embryo  Holstein  man.  I  have 
one  heifer  that  gave  me  12341  pounds 
milk  in  11%  months,  since  dropping  her 
first  calf  on  two  milkings  a  (lay,  and  will 
drop  her  second  calf  13  months  after  the 
first  one.  She  finally  consented  to  he  dry 
about  live  weeks  and  will  soon  drop  the 
second  calf  with  an  immensely  better  and 
bigger  udder  than  before.  How  would 
you  advise  me  in  breeding?  J.  o. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

t  _  .  .  .1* _  .  j _ ...  it _ i*  — _ ,1 


the  two  will  not  be  crossed  at  a  step,  but 
will  be  helped  up  with  a  substantial 
gain,  and  J.  O.  will  notice  at  once  that:  a 
well-bred  sire  is  a  groat  deal  more  than 
half  of  the  herd.  It  is  claimed  that  much 
can  he  done  in  developing  a  heifer  be¬ 
fore  her  first  calf  by  good  care  and  lib- 
oral  feeding  of  the  milk-producing  foods 
to  strengthen  the  milk-producing  glands. 
J.  O.  will  breed  this  first  heifer  back 
to  her  own  si, re,  and  the  second  crop  of 
heifers  will  now  be  75  per  cent,  of  the 
blood  of  the  sire,  and  only  one-fourth  of 
the  blood  on  the  original  dam’s  side  to 
assert  its  influence.  It  is  argued  that 
this  21  pounds  influence,  will  still  be  all 
the  more  marked,  aud  a  third  breeding 
back  begins  to  raise  yet  higher  the  milk 
and  fat  yields,  and  J.  O.  should  begin 
to  look  for  cows  when  somewhat  mature, 
that  will  be  in  the  800  fat  lists,  and 
20,000  mi.lk  yields  and  even  better. 

I  have  used  the  21-pound  record  as  an 


fefsiV  -  VI.  -  .♦  £  >! 
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HowManyCowsCanYouMilkanHour? 


i  UIS  U1  IUG  uv.1711  n  mu  va.  u  • 

would  be  like  this:  He  will  buy  a  sire 
that  is  of  the  same  family  of  his  own 


Hereareafewquestioastoash  yourself:  “lfover6000 
dairymen  can  make  more  money  wilh  the  Hinman 
—why  can't  I?’’  "Couldn't  1  milk  more  cows  if  1 
had  a  Hinman?  "  "Would  l  have  lo  keep  a  hired 
man  (he  year  around  if  it  were  not  for  yelling  I  he  cows 
milked?"  "Couldn’t  I  do  more  work  on  the  farm  if 
the  boy  could  do  the  milking?’. 

Hinman  Milkers  are  so  simple  that  anyone  who 
can  milk  cows  by  hand  can  opcode  them  successfully, 
even  a  young  hoy  or  a  woman,  if  necessary. 

There  is  probably  a  Hinman  user  only  a  few 
miles  from  you.  Why  don’t  you  call  on  him,  ask  him 
all  about  the  machine  and  take  hold  and  operate  for 
yourself?  See  that  it  meets  our  claims  for  it  and  your 
expectation*  Lei  the  Milker  speak  for  itself— and 
then  consider  what  a  Hinman  equipment  in  your 
stable  will  mean  to  you. 

Our  Free  Catalog 

will  cost  you  only  a  1c.  postal — and  it  may  be  the 
means  of  your  saving  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
83-93  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshires 

I  am  about-  to  qtiit  the  dairy  business,  amt  will 
sell  my  entire  herd  of  cattle,  consisting  of  I  re¬ 
gistered  Ayrshire  hull,  8  registered  Ayrshire 
cows. 4  Ayrshire  heiters. eligl file  to  registn. 
and  5  grade  cows.  These  cows  are  young  and 
all  right:  will  bepriced  rightto  a  quick  buyer. 

SSKSuSo  J-  A.  DOREMUS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Two  Reg.  Ayrshire  Bulls 

old.  Extra  quality,  LOCUST  FARM.  Somers,  New  York 

~0  GUERNSEYS  7. 

Rnornoou  RmI I  flalvoo— Registered.  Excellent  hreed- 

buernsey  bum  uaives  i„g,  From 3  to  w  months  md. 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBRDDK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y. 


-  Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
HULL  aud  enjoy  the  prollts. 

Write  for  literature 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bex  R,  PeterWe,  N.  H. 


ARDMORE  FARM  °rFsFAS 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No 
S050G.  Sire — Lang  water  Peerless  No.  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  His  Sire — Imp.  Yeoinun. 
who  Is  the  Sire  Of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  ut  two 
yearft  t03. 38  fat.  at  three  anil  n  half  years  ‘.108.89  fat, 
and  othcis.  Dam— Imp  Daisy  du  l.ubln  II.  No.  41880 
record  at  three  years  311.58  tat.  She  is  now  on  test- 
again  and  will  make  a  tine  record  Fashion  Isa  tine 
straight  hull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 


butter  fat. 

DAM:  Dreamy  Eyes.  No.  47544.  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  granddaughter  of  Galaxy  Sequel  and  out 
of  Miranda  of  Park  Farm  A.  It.  19.332  of  milk, 
522  .1  butter  fat  aud  a  granddaughter  of  Gov. 
oi  the  Chen  o. 

This  is  a  splendid  youngster,  well  grown,  nicely 
marked,  shield  in  forehead,  good  barrel,  clear 
nose,  and  a  show  Bull  His  three  nearest  tested 
dams  average  I4-8UU  pounds  of  milk  and  735 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

A  wonderful  bargain,  Price  $150- 00. 
BARBERTON,  OHIO 


MISCELLANEOUS  ) 

For  Sale-Red  Polled  Calves 

and  yearlings.  Prices  reasonable. 

Springdale  Farm,  E.  J.  Adams.  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-First  Premium  Angus  Bull  cm  If  and  First  Premium  Short 
Hum  Bull  eulfutN.Y.  .State  Fair,  lliia.  M. Hoc  llall,  Alpine,  N.V. 


Fosterfields  HerdJRegistered  Jerseys  g°LE 

Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calves,  latter  from  one 
month  to  a  year  old.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

Charles  G.  Fostcr.P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co  ,N  J. 

sah-Iwo  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls oidd 

Registered  stock.  L.  G.  FOKliKS,  Manhassei.  L.  I. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  up;  heifers.  $50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg,.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

|  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

Quit  thejHoIstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Mule  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifercalves.lieifersaiidcows.N'oblnff— wemuscsell 

F.  H.  RIVEN BURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

51)  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the 
pail,  come  and  see  litem  milked  or  inilk  them 
yourselves. 

80  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

HI  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Deot.  Y,  Cortl.nd,  N.  V.  Bell  Phono  14.  F.  S 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

9 OH  cxtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  (Jo  days,  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  8S7  5  to 
*1145  per  head 

Ifin  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  II.  F,  bulls.  P. ice  @65 
to  1*7 5  per  head.  Two  tine  well  broil  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  llolstein  bull  calf  for  @50. 

F.  P.  SAUNULKS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS,  SI 5 

Ji  Holstein  heifer  calve-,  $15 
cacti,  expres*  paid.  In  loir  of  6. 
Register, d  tieif.  r,  $100.  Dulls, 
$25  to$100.  S  registered  fi. year- 
olds..  due  in  SSepi . .  $1KQ  each. 
Grade  COW s.  $43  Up  Cm  toad 
grade  yen  i-lingaii  ml  S-ycnlMilds, 
$30  cacti.  40  registered  cows, 
Koine  with  records  20  to  25  ibs. 
butter  ill  7 days,  lueil  lo  3l-lb. 
bull  Also  10  registered  Berk¬ 
shire  sows  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Registered 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Holsteins,  the  best  dual  purpose  breed. 

Tlie  Michigan, Iowa  and  Nebraska  state  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  report  that  in  their  competitive 
tests  t-lio  Holsteins  made  a  larger  gain  per  steer 
at  a  loss  cost  per  pound  of  either  roughage  or 
grain  than  any  of  tho  other  breeds.  As  vohiru- 
inouH  and  profitable  milk  producers  and  ns 
valuable  beef  animals  when  their  milking  days 
are  over,  purebred  Il<  .steins  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  world's  leading  dual  nurposecows. 
Investigate  tho  big  "BlacIc-and-Waitos." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


illustration,  but  this  is  greatly  exceeded 
in  many  cases  in  authentic  official  tests, 
and  when  one  buys  a  sire  from  one  of 
these  great  line-bred  herds  with  high  re¬ 
cords,  one  must  pay  the  price.  When 
one  has  a  sire  carrying  such  great  influ¬ 
ence,  he  should  be  kept  for  years  as  are 
the  siyes  in  these  herds,  and  not  even  ex¬ 
changed,  to  “nick"  the  influence,  as  new 
blood  is  diffusion  of  influence.  A  sire 
near  me  now  over  Id  years  of  age.  has 
headed  the  one  herd  out  of  which  nearly 
a  half  score  of  the  world’s  most  noted 
cows  have  sprung  and  1(X>  pounds  a  day 
and  4%  per  cent,  fat  still  appear.  No, 
not  every  cow  so  bred  will  be  a  great 
cow,  maybe  a  blank,  but  many  will  be 
the  increasing  better  ones,  to  prove  the 
rule.  j.  a. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


cured  in  various  ways  nud  circulars  and 
letters  sent  direct.  A  valuable  class  of 
names  are  those  secured  from  customers, 
especially  if  your  customers  are  willing 
to  have  you  refer  to  them.  If  customers 
have  shown  their  purchases  to  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  these  acquaintances  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest,  such  names  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable. 

(Jetting  Results. — If  you  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  your  product  deserves  a  large 
sale  and  you  have  a  margin  of  profit 
large  enough  to  warrant  advertising  as 
well  as  shipping  to  distant  points,  keep¬ 
ing  everlastingly  at  it  is  likely  in  time 
to  bring  a  reasonable  measure  of  success. 
The  best-known  sausage  in  America  was 
originated  and  marketed  from  a  small 
town  in  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  furniture  and  crafts-goods  shops, 
whose  products  are  sold  at  fancy  prices 
to  well-to-do-people,  is  in  a  small  town 
in  New  York  State.  More  incubators 
have  been  sold  from  a  small  Nebraska 
town  than  from  any  other  point.  A  lit¬ 
tle  town  in  North  Carolina  is  known  al- 


C8A 1JUTO3 
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AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  anc 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  Hand  Book,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND 


SWINE 


Green 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ase  by  the  *41.1.01)0  Champion 
CARNOT  (66666)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America.  For 
I’ercherona,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
foreat-.  Prices  right-  Termslosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middtetichl,  Ohio  K.  1;.  station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  JPfciiua.  it.  n. 


LARGE  BERKSH1RES  AT  HiGHWOOD 


Illinois  Experiment  Station  recommends 
the  use  of  wire  partitions  for  sanitary 
and  other  reasons.  1  find  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this, 
and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  can 
give  me  the  result  of  your  investigations 
on  this  point.  I  should  also  like  to  know 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase 
such  partition.  g,  g.  t. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

Wire,  partitions  are  ve-  v  satisfactory 
ip  a  permanent  hoghouse,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  efficiency  as  well  as  economy. 


The  sow  that  recently  won  the  Mass.  Boy’s  Feeding 
Contest,  with  a  score  four  per  cent,  above  nearest 
contender,  was  sired  by  a  High  wood  boar.  she 
made  a  gain  of  two-and-onc-rpmrter  pounds  daily. 
Selected  bred  sows,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Bo*  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Berkshire  Boar 

Registered.  Weight.  175.  Price, $50,  F.O.B.  Rowley. 
S.  B,  HUSSEY  -  Rowiey,  Mass. 


PERCHERONS  for  Sale 


BE  RKSH  I  RES  aces 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berksliires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  fine  showingof  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections,  if  you  can’t  come 
write  your  wants.  H.L.  Brawn,  Wateiporl,  Orleans  Co.,  NY. 


Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 


The  wholesale  price  for  milk  in  Wells 
vdle  to  farmers  is  16c  per  gallon  for  tbf 
six  months  beginning  April  1,  and  18c 
for  the  remaining  six  months.  In  East 
Liverpool  (four  miles  away)  they  get 
18e  the  year  around  and  they  have  beeu 
making  a  fight  for  20c  the  year  round 
but  nave  temporarily  compromised  on  18. 

Wellsville,  O.  j  Mr  t 


I  wo  and  three  years  Old.  sound,  sorrel  chestnut, with 
white  stripe  In  face  and  white  hind  ankles.  Dam. 
Morgan;  wire,  Standard.  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  in  vnlna  ami  earn  theiv 
toed  light  along.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD.  Middlebury.  Vt 


Sprmgbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  or  .March  and  April,  1915.  far¬ 
row.  J.K.  \VVTSON,Mitrble<lale,  Connecticut 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


A  DISPERSAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

will  he  held  on  the  Faints  March  21st.  Those 

, , t.U’A’ '.e.sAe.'i /"I  catalogues  aljonee. 

Y\  HITE  HOKSE,  FAKMS  _  Baoii,  Pa. 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

F  or  Sale-Reg.  PercheronStallion 

4  years  old.  Price,  $400. 

H.  1).  BENNETT  -  Hartstowu,  Pa. 


Bred  Gilts,  service  boars  and  fall 
Rock  wood's  Champion  Itreed- 

KD  E.  YV  A I  S,  Lebanon,  N.  ,J. 


By  Feeding  Scientifically  Bal 
anced  Rations  to  Your  Stock 


■JEW  YORK  STATE  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDERS'  CLUB  offers 

11  sound  acclimated  Perclieron, Belgian  and  Snf. 
folk  Stallions  at  less  than  denlera’  prices.  Write 

Klwood  Akin,  President,  Walnut  Av*.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  ,-The  ty”1?'  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 

(fiown  for  breed  nrs  arid  guaranteed  :t« 
represented.  P.-ices  right,  A.  C.  HOOPER  Borman  mh 


pOR  SALE— One  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

Grey,  three  years  old;  sonnd  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  me  and  quality  atid  can  win  in  any  shew 
ring.  Weight.  1.900.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P.  0.  Glen  Spry,  Sullivan  Cu  .  N  Y. 


For  Sale  Purebred  Poland  China  Boar  Pigs 

Stock  »nd  about  0  months  old 
B.  h.  WRIGHI,  Ransomville.  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  c  W”,TE  flN0  c  swine.  Brood  sows. 

O .  I .  C.  ’S-Purebred  Boars'S*.  „?"a 

Prices  reasonable,  J.  0.  Slielmidine  &  Sons,  Lorraine. N.t! 


Protein  24%,  fat  7%,  liber  9% 

is  made  of  Distiller’s  Dried  Grains,  hominy 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  malt  sprouts  wheat 
bran, cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  tuna!.  No  Filler. 

Don’t  pay  yonr  good  money  lor  tiller.  Use 
inexpensive  roughage  or  ensilage  from  your 
own  place  to  toed  with  highly  concentrated 
Nntrjtla  Dairy  Peed.  Keeps  your  eows  in  prime 
Condition  and  makes  them  give  the  most  and 
richest  milk  at  lowest  cost,  (hug  your  feeding 
eo.st  JiU  to  30  per  cent.  Backed  In  1UU  lb.  sacks. 

Small  Sample  Hag  and  Further 
Particulars  Free  on  request. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  For  Sate 

Two  blaekstuds  coming  four  years  old 
ntares  coming  three 

ABRAM  MARTIN, 


Two  black 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


of  fine  old  barns.  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  may  be  kept  in  small  type,  and 
small  type  used  for  the  text  or  body 
matter  of  the  advertisement.  In  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  however,  often  no  head¬ 
lines  or  display  other  than  capital  letters 
of  the  text  type  will  be  allowed.  How¬ 
ever,  as  people  are  trained  to  consult 
many  of  the  classified  departments,  dis¬ 
play  is  not  so  necessary  there  as  el.se- 
where.  You  have  often  marveled  at  the 
meaning  that  can  be  put  into  the  10 
words  of  a  telegram.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  be  quite  so  brief  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  are  in  the  writing  of  tele¬ 
grams,  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  “Money 
back  if  dissatisfied”  means  practically 
the  same  as  “If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  when  you  see  these  goods,  just 
write  us  to  that  effect  and  we  will 
cheerfully  l’pfund  all  the  money  you  have 
paid.”  Every  one  thinking  of  advertis¬ 
ing  should  obtain  and  read  some  of  the 
books  that  are  devoted  to  advertising 
work  and  the  writing  and  printing  of 
advertising  matter.  These  will  give  much 
valuable  general  information. 

Profits  in  Advertising. — It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  many  advertisements  will 
prove  unprofitable.  No  one  can  predict 
in  advance  exactly  bow  much  return 
there  will  be  from  a  given  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement.  Sometimes  an  advertisement 
that  did  not  seem  particularly  promis¬ 
ing  will  yield  unusual  returns,  while 
another  that  seemed  to  have  much  in  its 
favor  will  pull  poorly.  Sometimes,  too. 
advertisements  that  at  first  brought  few 
returns  will  continue  to  bring  inquiries 
and  to  make  sales  for  a  long  time.  The 
man  who  is  not  persistent  and  who  is  not 
willing  to  make  hi.s  mistakes  teach  him 
something  would  better  not  Start  adver¬ 
tising.  Even  when  an  inquiry  has  been 
received,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  solicit 
the  inquirer  a  number  of  times,  to  “fol¬ 
low  him  up”  as  advertisers  express  it, 
before  an  order  is  received.  Usually 
“follow-ups”  are  sent  about  10  days  or 
two  weeks  apart. 


lG!*  handshigh.  Li  years  old  .  J.S.  Burnham  Cortland,  N.Y. 


i  n  e  Ty  i  rAclThe  tv-6wi York  Farmers! 

vjllCMlirCS  'Ve  haV0  SOIue  ve|,y 

i  ,  ,  nice  yontig  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  nigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart- 
menl  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Three  Chester  Whites 

Sow.  two  years  old,  has  had  ten  pigs  at  a  litter.  $25. 
N>w  anal 1  o a r.  e aeh  one  year  old,  $20  apiece  $60  for 
three-  WEETtfCKET  FARMS,  Mount  Tabor  K  A 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE, 


Write  now  for  mil  particulars  on  our  12  day 
Trial  Cash  Prize  offer.  One  sack— <100  lbs.) 
enough  for  one  cow  )?,  days  entitling  her  to 
compete.  Three  substantial  cash  prizes  given 
every  month  and  valuable  record  sheet  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  applicant.  Don’t  pass  up  this 
opportunity.  Write  today  giving  number  of 
eows  you  have. 

We  also  manufacture  Nutrltln  Horse  Feed. 
Cutombia,  Scratch  Fred.  Blue  Boar  Hog  Feed, 
All  Quality-Policy  Feeds.  Sample  bags  and 
particulars  tree.  THE  FKRGKK  GRAIN  CO., 
1UU  Hopkins  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Proposition. 

We  can  Save  You  Money  on  all  kinds  of 
Feed,  Write  tor  prices  on  mixed  carload  lots. 


Shetland  Ponies 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets-  *Saddlo  Stallions,  ^eldiuifs,  Mates 


and  Colts,  Write  us  fully  describing  your  %vouts. 

THE  COOK.1 FA  K3IS,  Box  436  L,  Lexington,  K.y, 


HTIrati  Chester  Whites 

cheap,  RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM,  STONE  RIDGE.  NEW  YORK 

OHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

I  lgs  or  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y.’ 


LARGE  BLACK  JACK 


6  years  old,  fine  specimen,  Sired  by  Peacock,  Jr  he 
by  Peacock.  Dam  Lady  Lillie,  she  by  Giant.’ Jr 
His  Sire.  Giant  was never  beaten  ia  a  show  ring 
He  by  Kentucky  Giant.  Reason  for  selling,  with 
full  description  ami  price,  on  application. 
Woodnutt  Stock  Farm,  Boston  Corners, N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  Kil£s  aTld  .b<?ars 

September  farrowed.  J.  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridue,  Mats! 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


F  E  R  R  F  T  Single,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
1X',IV  ^  *  ..Juts.  Guinea  Pigs.  Rabbits, 
I  on  louse  (jeese.  C.  JEW  ELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 

FIELD,  Someks,  Conn. 


Cheapest  Feeds 

(Illicitly  develop  big,  prolltahle 
porkere  it  you  raise  this  dollar- 
,  producing  strain.  Valuable.  1 
L  book  free.  . 


Ill  A  \  ING  pure  tinned  Highland  Lake  Farm,  stock, 
a  x  tools,  crops  and  nil  klndaof  mnebifterj .  locate 
one  tm to  from  Main  St..  Wivktbii.  on  UL-hland 


Lake,  and  not  desirous  of  continuing  there  tail  milk 
business,  t  will  sell  at, 

PliBI.IU  AUCTION,  to  tl.e  liighc-st  bidder, 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  15th. 

at  . ten  o  clock  In  tbe  forenoon,  one  of  the  best 
dairies  in  Litchfield  County,  consisting  of 
U~  t  ows,  1  Bull,  .•>  Heifers,  and  8  Horses 
Send  postal  for  hand  bill  describing  stock.  Auto¬ 
mobile  conveyance  from  station  25c. 

Auctioneer.  Sheriff  Fbaxk  Ti  ehixotox 
BURTON  E.  MOORE  -  Winsted.  Conn. 


FOXHOUNDS, 


GREAT  DANFS  also  pups. 

THF  ONE  ABSOLUTELY  UNSELFISH  FRIEND 

this  selfish  wort  S  IS  AN  AIREDALE 

Pedigree  Pups.  \V.  A.  lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J 


R  I  GS- RIGS  Durocs  »n<l 

.  ’7°  ®  Berksliirea 

*to«f„rancy.  Price*  moderate  Not 

CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGENBURG  BUCKS,  .  $10  and  „p. 

Order  spring  kids  now  at  special  priees- 
Jnqnmes  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES,  •  Centre  Sauare.  Pa. 


for  sale 

Farrowed  April,  JL&1S 

Weight,  in  good  breeding  condition,  225  lbs  These 

pric  otner  p.rtlonlir,  .rife  H’ 

FA1RHOLME  FARMS.  NEW  MARKFT  n  i 

K.  A.  F.UKBA1HN.  Owner  Wm  JIkteb:  Mgr! 


fin  I  lip  Piinq  Females  from  natural  heel  drivers,  shipped 

UUHIBfUpa  on  approval  U  WM  W  ktTCH,  Cohoctan.  N.  T. 

Male  Shepherd  Pups 

ties,  free.  Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire.  N.Y. 


MILCH  GOATS 

Sire  registered.  $7  to  $12.  E.  H.  BARRETT,  Amherst.  Va. 

reasonable  Ayrshire  Bull  Galffe6'1,1^’^,7 

register  No  29347,  and  Banker  of  Pleasant  Ville 
about 3  weeksold.  Georoe  H.  Kirchlmff,  New  Rochelle. N.Y. 

I  DOGS  and  FERRETS  I 


write  or  visit  WK8TVJKW  STOCK  iflitM  o 
F.  D.  No  l,  IV lusto., -Salem1  North  Ctwol'  K 


North  Carolina 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches-  \  TO  vp  jtttxt 

W  Ton1  lufr  1  Roescvclt  and  Mr .  luiney-  MATCHLi 

WATCJ1  DOG,  alert,  fearless;  SPLEXPTD  COMPimnv  i ;  i  '  lC±\r 
ami  for  your  children;  MOST  PROFITABLE  l\V'l-:sTM t-vc  ’'J*”11® 
earning  nt.ward  of  *200  per  year  ^  r, brood  bi 

sale.  BUST  BLOOI)  IN'  AMKRICX  f  bfieJ  l,itch 

Pedigreed.  May  wc  ;iend  you  ;i  booklet  and  a  few  referenced 
upright  dc.-iliug  guaranteed.  IMPOSTEU  fNGUSH  STUB  mjl5M  ^  d  1 

VIBERT  KENNEL  Box  la.  WFcrnv  at 


For  Sale  Pure  Blood  Airedale  Pups 

Hl\  $10:  Females.  $5. 

H.  B.  TA\  LOR,  R.  F.D.  No.  I,  Fairport,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Scotch  Collie  Pups  ^^iEr.eed 

Eight  to  fifteen  dollars.  WM.  REED  Mrrrni° r 
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Sfte  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  18,  1916. 


Vfonde/'/j 

FEED 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  are  roujrhly  divided  into  four  cte******  of  substances-  protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat  ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  hem#  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  proton 

place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  tv*' —  *" . i"'""  #v'"  *mA  - -  '  c  *' 

the  least  waste  and  still  gdve  the  animal  what  it.  needs.  The  *  i 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  n?be 
"  wide"  ratio. 

=  The  following  analyses  ai 

Dlirostible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fnt 

1.0  12. H  l.tnseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

2.6  87.3  Hominy  Chon 

4.2  41  ft  ISuckwheat  Middlinst* 

7.1  41. y  Brewers*  Grains,  dry 

2.3  45  3  r.lut.  n  Me.\l 

10.0  42. 1  Gluten  Feed 

6.7  72.2  Oats 

22.3  66.8  Barley 

11.9  47.6  Pye 

37. G  43.0 


1  DrUESSDIP 

disinfectant 

_ _ ~~  ^AXaWDgR)) 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 

30.2  47.6 

G.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  56.2 

21.3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.6  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Hod  Clovor 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Bran.  Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 

24.00@24,50  26.00@28.50  31.00032. 00  32.00@33.00 

24. 00024. 50  25,50@28.00  31.00(5)32.00  31.00@32.00 

23.00@24.00  25.00@27.00  30.00@  31,00  32.00  0  33.00 

22.00@22.60  23.00024.50  30.00@30.50  31.00@31.50 

22.00@22.50  23.00025.00  30.00@31.00  31.00@32.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 

41.00@42.00 

39.00041.00 

40.00041.00 

40.00@41.00 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  . . . 
Pittsburgh 


Prevent  Sickness  by 
Destroying  Foul  Odors 

Not  only  your  family  but  your  stock  are  liable 
to  con  tract  disease  through  foul  odors  arising 
from  sinks,  drains,  trarbace  cans,  outhouses. 
During  hot  weather  disinfect  these  things 
and  places  thoroughly  with 


and  TOO  pounds  hominy  or  100  pounds 
middlings  seem  to  do  tis  pretty  well.  As 
we  are  conducting  our  farm  on  a  short 
crop  rotation,  which  consists  of  corn.  oats, 
clover.  Alfalfa,  etc.,  we  can  reduce  the 
protein  in  the  purchased  feeds  somewhat 
and  still  get  pretty  good  results. 

Couecticut. _  h.  o',  n. 

Ration  for  Grade  Cows 

Will  yon  advise  me  as  to  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  cows  (grade),  giving 
milk.  I  have  good  stock  hay  and  can  get 
almost  any  kind  of  grain  that  yon  would 
advise,  n.  a.  s. 

Iledding.  N.  II. 

In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  cows  I 
have  assumed  the  average  live  weight  to 
be  1.000  pounds,  and  the  production  to 
average  25  pounds  of  4  per  cent,  milk 
daily.  I  also  assume  mixed  hay  to  be 
your  sole  roughage.  This  being  the  case, 
the  following  makes  a  balanced  ration: 
20  lbs.  mixed  hay  and  1  lb.  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  : 

2  parts  cottonseed  meal. 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains. 

1  part  gluten  feed. 

1  part  hominy  feed.  H.  F.  J. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


Hornell,  N.  Y.,  coarse  corn  meal.  100  lbs,, 
$1,70;  gluten  feed,  $1.68:  coarse  Spring  bran. 
$1.35;  white  middlings,  $1.60;  old  process  oil 
moal,  $2.10:  cottonseed  meal,  $2.00. 

Fast  Haddam,  Conn.,  meal,  cracked  com,  corn, 
ton.  $1.75;  middlings.  $1.45;  wheat  bran.  $1.35. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  meal,  bag,  $1.80;  com, 
$1.80;  bran,  $1.45:  middlings,  $1.55:  mixed  feed, 
$1.65;  hominy  feed,  $1.75:  gluten,  $1.80, 

Essex.  Cl.,  corn,  hog,  $1.80;  oats.  $1.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.60;  No,  1  middlings.  $1.80;  wheat 
bran,  $1.40;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.50;  cracked 
corn,  $1.90, 

Montrose,  Micli..  brnn,  ton,  $28:  middlings, 
$30;  corn  meal,  $31;  corn  and  oats,  $31;  hay, 
No.  1,  $15.  „  ,  . 

T>e  Witt,  Iowa,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25;  sanded 
middlings,  $26:  white  middlings,  $28;  com  meal, 
$80:  oats  and  corn  ground.  $32,50:  oil  meal,  $39. 

Burdctt,  N.  Y.,  wheat  brat),  ton,  $30;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32;  com  meal,  $35  to  $36:  buckwheat 
feed.  $20. 

Clayton,  Ind.,  corn,  bushel,  $.70;  -<tts,  $.40: 
clover  hay,  ton,  $9,00;  Timothy  hay,  wheat 

bran,  $28:  middlings.  $28;  hominy  meal,  $27.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $38. 

Quinebaug.  Conn.,  cottonseed  meal,  ton.  $36; 
bran,  $26;  Ajax,  $34;  hominy,  $33;  middlings, 
$27;  meal,  $33;  gluten,  $32. 

Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34;  red  dog,  $38;  meal,  $40;  cottonseed 
meal,  $45, 

Beaver  Dam.  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton.  $30; 
cracked  corn,  $28j  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.70. 


KILLS  LICE 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 


ON  ALLJJYE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 


Food  Value  of  Corn  Cobs 

Ts  there  any  food  value  in  corncobs 
when  ground  with  the  corn,  or  is  it  used 
only  to  lighten  the  feed  and  act  as  a 
filler?  Will  you  give  me  the.  analysis  of 
the  cobs  alone,  giving  their  food  value? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  g.  m.  at. 

The  following  table  will  give  you  the 
analysis  of  corn  and  its  products.  It  is 
figured  out  to  the  amounts  of  food  in  100 
pounds. 

Curbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fats. 

Corncob  .  0.4  47,.°.  0.2 

Cornmea!  .  0-0  00  8  ~ 

Corn  and  cobmeal  0.1  08.7  8.7 

Those  figures  are  taken  from  Henry's 
book  on  ‘'Feeds  and  Feeding.”  They 
show  that  there  is  only  a  small  amount 
of  fond  in  the  enbs.  They  lighten  up  the 
moal  and  give  it  a  little  additional  bulk. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Grain  With  High  Protein  Roughage 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows  with  pea  silage  and  clover 
hay,  also  ground  oats  and  buckwheat 
feed?  I  have  plenty  of  these  two  feeds; 
what  should  I  buy  to  feed  with  it  ? 

Verona  Stu..  X.  Y.  B.  L.  c. 

With  such  high  protein  roughage  as  pea 
silage  and  clover  hay  on  hand,  the  grain 
ration  can  be  made  up  entirely  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds.  In  figuring  the  ration 
given  below  I  have  figured  the  average 
live  weight  of  your  cows  to  he  1.200 
pounds,  and  the  production  25  pounds  of 
8 14  per  cent,  milk  daily.  This  being  the 
case  20  lbs.  pea  silage.  15  lbs.  clover  hay, 
4  lbs.  ground  oats,  and  8  lbs.  ground  buck¬ 
wheat.  make  a  balanced  ration  and  supply 
the  nutrients  necessary.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  ration  should  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  if  the  grain  ration  is  fed  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  8%  lbs.  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  All  are  very  palatable  feeds 
but  should  you  wish  to  give  your  grain 
ration  little  more  variety,  you  could  make 
it.  up  of  8  parts  ground  oats.  2  parts 
E-round  buckwheat.,  and  114  parts  wheat 


Such  unusual  and  continual  results  as  the  fob 
lowing  prove  that  this  remedy  is  bo  reliable — and 
successful— that  it  is  positively  a  safe  and  secure 
investment  to  buy  it  under  our  CONTRACT. 
This  is  a  signed,  legal  contract  to  cure  or  refund 
Pie  money,  20  Years  a  Success. 

“If  anybody  writes  from  urouml  here,  send  them  to 
me  end  T  will  Show  What  it  has  done,"  writes  Mr.  John 
Davis,  R.  I,  Annand'jl".  N.  J-.  and  tie  tells  this  interest¬ 
ing  oxperieneft:  "l  bought  ft  mure  that  ran  away  and  hurt 
her  knee.  They  had  tried  about  everything  and  the  man 
1  got  her  of  said,  *  You  can’t  make  her  go  sound.’  1  said 
nothin.'' ;  but  I  got,  a  bottle  of  f-'ave-'j'he-Herae  and  before 
one-half  the  bottlu  was  used  she  was  sound  as  a  dollar. 

“Two  years  later  she  went,  lame  behind,  and  I  could  not 
tiH«  her.  T!t«  doctor  raid  ‘u  ringbone.’  He  gave  a  blister, 
O'.ul  if  r.ot  better  in  3  weeks  to  Cre  and  blister:  at  tin.  end 
<>f  3  weeks  the  blister  heeled,  hut  horse  as  |.vme  nr  ever. 
So  l  told  n'.y  wife  1  will  u*e  8tve*l  tie- Horse.  Yoti  would 
he  surprised,  ns  in  Ilia  nest  3  weeks  she  won  working 
every  day  and  iin.3  never  taken  a  tame  -top  since.  Two 
neighbors  also  had  good  success  with  Save-The-IIorse.” 

n  £\  nw  No  Matter  what  remedy  you  think 
1%.  of  Using.  Don't  Fail  to  send  for 
_  __  m  —  our  FREE  96 -page  Rave-The- 
§■#  F"  Horae  BOOK.  It  is  a  mind  set- 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
cut  her  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  vour  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Improving  a  Horse  Ration 

T  have  a  horse  about  12  years  old,  good 
willing  horse;  he  has  u  ravenous  appetite, 
would  eat  18  ears  of  corn  three  times  a 
day  if  I  were  to  give  it  to  him.  I  give 
him  eight  cars  of  corn  three  rimes  n  day 
and  he  eats  cob  and  all.  The  horse  is 
poor  and  weak.  I  had  Ids  teeth  filed,  but 
iie  does  not  improve,  and  is  thin.  I  do 
not  always  feed  corn  ;  I  give  soft  feed  at 
noon.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  get 
this  horse  fat?  1,.  m . 

New  Jersey. 

Work  or  abundantly  exercise  the 
horse  every  day.  Feed  whole  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  in  place  of 
corn.  Feed  it  from  a  large  box  to  pre¬ 
vent  bolting  of  feed.  Allow  not  oyer  one 
anil  one-quarter  pounds  of  hay  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s 
ratio?).  Mix  a  few  hard  peas  in  the  feed 
if  the  horse  does  not  chew  oats  perfectly. 


Ration  for  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 

I  have  some  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows 
which  average  5.2  per  cent.  milk.  I  have 
some  hay.  mostly  lted-top.  with  a  small 
amount  of  Timothy  and  Red  clover,  but 
must  buy  some  hay.  I  have  corn  silage 
put  in  when  the  corn  was  nearly  ripe, 
also  mangels.  First  class  second-crop  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  can  he  bought,  for  $25  per  ton. 
The  prices  of  grains  per  ton  are:  Corn- 
meal,  $82 ;  ground  oats.  $81.2(1 ;  wheat 
bran,  $27;  cottonseed  meal.  $39.  with 
other  feeds  in  proportion.  Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  ration  so  that  some  of  the  grain 
at.  least  can  be  given  in  proportion  to 
pounds  of  milk  produced?  a.  k. 

Portland,  Mo. 

In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  cows  I 
have  assumed  the  average  live  weight  to 
be  900  pounds.  The  following  makes  a 
balanced  and  ^palatable  ration  ;  25  lbs. 

corn  silage,  15  lbs.  mangels,  aud  10  lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay  daily,  together  with  one 
pound  of  the  following  grain  mixture  to 
every  8^4  lbs,  of  milk. 

2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains. 

2  parts  cornmeal. 

2  parts  gluten  feed. 

1  part  wheat  bran.  it.  F.  J. 


Absolat^lv  free  frojn  adulterants  ana^lt-era,  lost 
like  the*  jWd  you  would  mix  for  yourself, is  a  special 
GOnjbrin&tior*  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  y.luhm  r»-vd.corn distillers’ ermine* wheat  bran, 
wheat  undiiliwi  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  tn- 
gredtent  W^lffned  by  automatic  scales  fti>d  all 
thoroughly  im:ccd  In  bugo  power  driven  mixer*,  so 
.that  it  in  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  lows  into*  proflt.Try  LARRO- KfeJvD 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  “money  kick  H  not  «*«**“. 
plan,  tho  deeii>i«in  la-mv  entirely  up  tv  you.  LA KKU 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO  655  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Pelroit,  Mich. 


$3  I'aflingo  guaranteed  to  give  entlafartion  or  money 
I'oolc,  $1  Package  Huffieiont  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4BI  Fourth  Ate.,  Mlsburg.  Pa 


ON 

TRIAL 


Upward 

JhrieAuxvn 


Feeding  Value  of  By-Products 

I  notice  that  your  feeding  experts  fre¬ 
quently  recommend  rations  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs: 
Brewers’  grains,  beet  pulp,  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  hominy 
feed,  “commercial”  food.  etc.  Some  of 
these  materials  have  gone  through  Fuell¬ 
ing  processes,  relieving  them  not  only  of 
their  sugars,  hut  also  of  mineral  matter, 
and  of  the  important  hut  little  understood 
principles  known  as  “vitamines."  I  Ithers 
have  been  treated  with  volatile  solvents 
which  possibly  leave  residual  poisons  in 
tlie  feed.  Still  others  have  nil  or  starch 
or  bran  removed.  All  have  become  more 
or  less  unbalanced  in  milling  processes. 
And  while  it  is  the  aim  of  the  "balanced 
ration”  to  provide  a  scientific  balame  be¬ 
tween  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat.  yet 
it  is  possible  that  here  is  only  part  of  the 
story,  and  that  certain  vital  elements  of 
feeding  are  still  to  be  discovered.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  will  cease  to 
value  a  ration  simply  in  terms  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat.  May  it 
not  be  true  that  farm  animals  land 
humans)  sutler  from  doctored  and  devital¬ 
ized  foods?  May  these  not  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ever-increasing  tuberculosis 
in  dairy  herds,  cholera  in  swine  and  other 
serious  diseases  of  farm  animals?  May 
not  cancer,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  family  be  largely  due  to  malnutrition 


nnnCP  I  ■lipa  Cio  KIXPIC3.  Futnoua 
nunae.  LAME.?  OlSriMT.  A  sure  cure 
■  EVIIWk  MtlVIftaa  f.T  b0D„  tog,  »na  blood 

er^nn.  fin chnne.  curb  »nft  i»uuchof>  pic  Mi  rents,  post¬ 

paid-  Ea  Kindle,  Jr-t  Kyun-d.y  Cu4t  10(10  Fui  ra?ut  TctY ace,  Philo. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  t«.  a-nd 
ru'\v,  weU  inode,  caw  running,  perfect 
skill) min»  separator  tor  *ir,  «r.,  Skims 
warm  or  eold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
ligiit  cream.  Howl  is  u  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  froia  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  latgo  ur  small  w  rite  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address;  : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  \ 
Box  4075  Boinbridge,  N.  Y. 


A  Connecticut  Dairy  Ration 

This  Winter  wc  arc  using  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  Buffalo  gluten,  one  part  wheat 
bran  and  one  part  either  hominy  or  wheat 
middlings,  as  we  happen  to  have  them. 
This  mixture,  with  good  corn  silage  and 
clover.  Alfalfa  and  millet  hay.  is  giving 
us  pretty  good  returns  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  The  herd  average  about  12  quarts 
per  cow,  Of  course,  this  is  a  Holstein 
herd  mostly,  except  for  just  enough 
Guernsevs  to  help  balance  the  milk  to  a 
4%  quality.  Our  old  standard  combina¬ 
tion  of  grains  fed  with  silage  and  good 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  used  to  be 
*>00  pounds  wheat  bran.  400  pounds  Buf¬ 
fi,  to  crluten  and  800  pounds  cottonseed 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Only  $2  Down 


Her  name  ia  Daisy”  and  her  owner,  \V.  A. 
Itiodlc,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raim-d  her  on  lllatehford  a 
Calf  Meal,  which  coals  less  than  half  os  much  as  milk. 


One  Year  to  Pay! 

(ft  a  Buys  th*  New  Butter- 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running^" 

easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95 quarts 


A  useful  preventive  of  seounmr.  Calves 
raised  “The  Blateh.ord’a  Wuy”  ar-  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  lienll-lndr.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatclitord's  Pig  Mc.nl  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  s'uR?-thdat°"how 

you  how  to  im-niaso  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blaldi'urJ  fklf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  54  Waukegan,  lllinoii 


per  hour.  aluo  in  four 

larger  hizen  up  loh  1-Llahi>%rn  herd. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  KH7in  °,wn  < 

t  *i  alul  tn‘-r °  what  * 

it  in  croons .  Brutal  brings  Froo  cat- 

olotf.  folder  and  “direct- from -factory  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  oavo  money. 

ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO.  <l*> 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  OHICACO 
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New  Edition  ( 


Modern  Silage  Methods  i 


Don’t  Experiment! 


HOUSANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 


I  lie  grains  which  you  mention  are  by¬ 
products  of  vry  important  industries, 
t  hey'  would  hardly  come  under  the  class 
of  doctored  or  devitalized  foods.  That  is. 
these  various  by-products  have  all  been 
analyzed  chemically  so  that  their  crude 
analysis  is  known  in  terms  of  water,  ash. 
protein,  fibre,  nitrogen,  free  extract  and 
fat,  and  not  only  this,  digestion  trials 
have  been  run  on  them  with  different  ani¬ 
mats,  so  that  their  digestible  analysis  is 
known.  These  feed  stuffs  are  fed  then  for 
just  what  they  are  worth.  The  nutrients, 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  arc  not 
only  thiu'gs  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
properly  figured  balanced  ration.  The 
ration  must,  contain  feeds  known  to  be 
palatable.  Bulk  must  he  given  considera¬ 
tion.  The  mineral  content  of  the  food 
must  he  considered  for  the  animal  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  feeds  are  constipat¬ 
ing  or  laxative,  is  another  important  fac¬ 
tor,  and  variety  another.  So  you  see 
after  all  our  animals  are  given  pretty 
good  consideration.  In  human  feeding 
one  does  not  often  stop  to  consider  these 
important  points,  and,  without  doubt 
malnutrition  may  lead  to  various  other 
diseases.  Malnutrition  would  seldom  oc¬ 
cur  in  feeding  animals  if  the  feeder  uses 
a  balanced  ration,  and  watches  liia  ani¬ 
mals  closely,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
proper  changes  at  the  proper  time. 

The  economy  of  the  thing  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  dairyman, 
for  example,  to  conduct  his  business With¬ 
out  using  these  important  by-products. 
The  majority  can  hardly  stick’  to  home¬ 
grown  feeds  n  ml  feed  only  ground  feeds 
not  submitted  to  a  milling  process,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  in  many  cases  have 
feeds  which  would  fit  together  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  and  then  again,  they  can 
buy  certain  nutrients  In  certain  feeds 
cheaper  than  they  can  grow  them. 

It  is  possibly  true  that  some  of  the 
ready-prepared  rations  and  eondimental 
stock  foods  may  possess  some  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  properties  which  you  have  in 
mind,  but  this  would  not  he  so  in  the  case 
of  by-products  from  the  manufacture  of 
human  food.  Were  it  not  possible  and 
feasible  to  use  the  by-products  in  animal 
feeding  the  so-called  high  cost  of  living 
might  it  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
whether  it  would  pay  to  live.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  if  bran  and  middlings  were  not  used 
extensively  for  live  stock?  It  is  the  by¬ 
product  of  many  a  business  that  means 
the  difference  he  tween  profit  and  hiss,  and 
enables  us  to  get  our  rood  Stull's,  even  as 
cheap  as  we  do,  n.  f.  j. 


Read  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten.  Get  oar  Free  Books. 

Wrile  today  lot  our  Catalog  ami  es«y 
payment  plan.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  IXnlANA.  8IT.0  CO.,  Q18  Union  BM^iLnderMn.Ind. 
v-nruwCity,  »«.  Pm  Mnlmus  t*.  Port  Worth,  Tex. 


The  Recognized  Leaders  for 
17  Years 

THE  Harder  Silo  is  the  pioneer  of  the 


518  Exohango  Bldg-  518  Indian*  Bldg,  $1$  UvoB«wk£x.  BWf. 


American  Silo  industry.  Important  fea- 
turesof  many  other  Silos  have  been  copied  from 
the  Harder  and  are  licensed  under  Harder  patents. 

This  acknowledgement  of  Harder  superiority  is 
borne  out  1  y  the  new  and  valuable  improvements  de¬ 
vised  by  tli.i  Harder  each  year,  8  >  perfect  is  the 
Harder  system  of  preserving  silage  that 

The  U.  S.  Government  and  many  State  Governments 
have  adopted  the  Harder  Silo. 

In  massive  strength,  in  rigidity  of  construction, 
in  easy-working  doors,  in  p-rrnunencc  and  durability, 
the  Harder  is  superior  lb  any  other  type  of  Silo. 

Heavy  non-conducting  steel-hound  walls  mean 
perfect  silage— no  spoiling — no  loss.  Saves  all  your 
com  crop  from  ground  to  tasst  I.  1’lenty  of  sweet 
nourishing  feed  all  winter  for  your  cows. 

tuts  jour  feed  hi. Is  in  two  and  keeps  cows  in 
healthier  condition.  A  Harder  Silo  will  pay  lor  it¬ 
self  within  a  year  or  two. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  telling 
of  the  exclusive  i  larder  features. 

i  Catalog  <* 

Y  Free  ^ 

^  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  , 


Mr.  George  Stolworthy.  a  Hew  England  dairyman, 
sonda  us  this  ptiuto  of  h!a  U\30  Pnudilla  Silo  and 
ululi-a  that  It  waa  s«  t  up  by  hi.;  two  sonu,  nsed  H  and 
IB  years.  It's  proof  of  the  Claim  that  the  Itnadrita  Is 
easy  to  erect.  Your  request  will  bring  catalog  do¬ 
ner!  ptlvo  of  the  many  time  and  si: age-saving  features 
which  have  made  the  Unadlltfl  a  ravorilo  with  the 
nation’s  best  farmers;  Don't  delay.  Write  today. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BOX  C,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AGENTS 

in  unoccupied  terri-ory.  Ask  for  ‘ 
our  special  agency  proposition, 
staling  your  business  references 
and  territory  wanted. 


Springfield,  O. 


J£N  riRRT.Y  r  new  book — new 

chapters  -tells  fact3  about  every 
type  of  silo— homo  mode,  slave, 
hricSf. cement. tile, metal, pit, 
4?y  etc. Tel  |g  best  for  you  r  needs 
—impartial  sue  vest  ions  for 
/  /  making  inwt  pruiits.lV-l  pages 


i'/  1(1  nag*  index  —Copyrighted 
f  Nov, till  j.eaverufl silage  crops, 
f  Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.  Write  today. 
FMailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem,  0. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  coming  four 
years  in  June,  weight  800  pounds,  fresh¬ 
ened  January  7,  11)15,  that  gives  -11  >4 
pounds  of  4.(5  milk  iter  day.  1  give  10 
pounds  of  the  following  feed  per  day: 
Bran.  200  lbs.;  middlings,  200  lbs. ;  glu¬ 
ten.  200  lbs.;  distillers'  grains,  200  lbs,; 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.;  beet  pulp,  1,000 
lbs.;  which  I  hi.iv  ready  mixed  at  $32,03 
per  ton.  1  feed  10  fits,  corn  silage  per 
day  and  clover  hay  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  at  noon.  The  corn  Silage  is  cobs 
and  husks  from  canning  factory,  which 
has  some  corn  on ;  1  can  also  get  pea 
vine  silage.  I  also  have  a  grade  Hol¬ 
stein,  weight  1.000  lbs.,  that  freshened 
October  St h.  1915,  that  gives  38  lbs.  3.7 
milk  per  day  ami  gets  10  lbs.  of  the  same 
feed.  I  to  ymt  think  the  ration  is  right, 
or  is  there  too  much  beet  pulp  in  it?  I 
can  only  get  bran,  middlings  and  corn- 
meal.  Could  you  give  me  a  ration  that  is 
better? 

_I  have  a  grade  Holstein  heifer,  weight 
850  lbs.,  two  years  old  October  28.  1015. 
She  freshened  April  10,  1015,  gives  12 
lbs,  4.4  milk  per  day;  will  freshen  April 
4th,  1010.  She  gets  three  pounds  of  the 
same  feed.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed 
her  while  she  is  dry?  I  have  wheat  that 
is  not  much  good  for  flour  and  also  have 
oats.  What  other  feed  should  I  have  to 
make  a  good  ration?  H.  n. 

New  York. 

Your  Jersey  cow  producing  11  lbs.  of 
4.(5  milk  daily  should  have  in  her  daily 
feed  3.28  lbs.  protein  and  10  lbs.  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  The  ration  as  you  are 
feeding  it  supplies  2.4  lbs.  protein  and 
10.9  lbs.  carbohydrate  equivalent.  Hence 
you  see  the  ration  is  unbalanced.  This  is 
due  to  so  much  beet  pulp  being  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Beet  pulp  is  a  feed  low  in  protein 
and  high  in  carbohydrate  equivalent. 
Strangely  enough  if  you  were  to  feed  It) 
pounds  daily  of  your  grain  ration  minus 
the  beet  pulp  you  would  have  exactly  a 
balanced  ration.  1  should  recommend, 
however,  that  you  drop  the  silage  to  30 
lbs.,  and  then  in  place  of  1,000  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp  in  the  ration  put  250  tbs.,  then 
feed  12  lbs.  of  this  grain  mixture  instead 
of  10.  This  makes  a  balanced  ration  and 
T  believe  the  beet  pulp  used  would  make 
a  better  milk  producing  ration  than  the 
extra  10  lbs.  silage.  Ten  pounds  grain 
mixture  with  Ihc  change  1  have  suggested 
will  be  jusl  right  for  your  Holstein  cow 
producing  38  )hs.  of  3.7  per  cent,  milk 
daily.  While  your  heifer  is  dry  feed  her 
2  to  5  lbs.  of  following  grain  ration:  Two 
parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts  ground  oats, 
one  part  ground  wheat,  one-half  part  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  Aim  ro  get  her  in  good 
condition  before  calving.  n.  f.  j. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfcct-fllUnii  doors  make  llic  silo  ab*» 
luiplv  alr-ttghL.  That  keeps  the  ciiHilawe 
sweet  ami  fresh  down  to  Iasi  fork  nit.  Clinch, 
cany  adjustment — no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  tolast  a  lifetime — of  White  or 
Yellow  Hne,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cyprews.  You 
way  cay  more  money,  but  you  can't  buy  a 
better  aiio.  Complete  anchoring  System 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  H  rrfe  today  for  yrtf-  euUiino. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  MANUFACTURING  00. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


fi  W  The  tallest 

VE  office  building  in 

the  world  is  the 
&  Woolworth  Building, 
A  O  W  New  York  City.  It  is 
^  ^  55  stories  high,  cost 
$7,500,000,  and  is  fire- 
^F  proofed  with  over  30,000 
W  tons  of  NATCO  Hollow  Tile. 
^F  Safe  against  6re,  wind  press- 
^F  . . sure.  a?d  shock  and  built  for  all 
^  time,  it  is  a  lesson  to  you ,  Mr 

^F  „r£arnJer'  vYh^f*  -  fiRunng  on  a  silo  and’ 
^F  vJrLheii  faJm  kmldings.  The  Bame  material 
W  with  which  we  have  fireproofed  the  majority 

V  of  skyscrapers  of  North  America  is  being  used 

extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  N  ATCO 
Impenshahle  b,|0  and  all  other  typeg 

buildings.  For  permanency,  service  an.ri  Arnn/trm* 


DIRICO  And  STANDARD  Silo*  have 

always  bct*n  famous  lor  ihcir  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  Steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  lor  Iree  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  lor  early  older*. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


HE  FRONT  TH ax  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMK 


BuildWithNatco  Hollo  wTile 

.  B7S&  mrCO  build inss  .«  wea.her  . 


THE 


Continuous  Open  Poor  Front..  Per¬ 
mit  neut  Steel  Loti  tier  Attached. 

'  Size  K  X 10  ....  880.00 

"10x21  .  .  .  .  116.00 

■'  12x26  ....  110.00 

Other  Sizes  in  proportion  Pis- 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


P  too  hde^pro°f.  fireproof  and  frost-resisting.  They 
too- buildings  you'll  be  proud  of.  y 

Send  for  our  new  book  “Natco  on  the  Farm."  Fully  illu 

thl  ,Ph°infIapbT  find  CO|T.8trUC,ion  detail>  of  d11  types  of  i 

Tell  us  >vhat  you  are  going  to  build. 

!"  ask, for  cat£fl°g  describing  the  ever  i 

A  Natco  Imperishable  Silo-  1 

r|li!  ^he  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Geoeratioi 

A  A  perfect  ensilage  prenerver  i 
“U  parts,  through  all  weather 

ifr'-sifsa  CaAV-b'  •#' -TR,  conditions.  Handsome,  dur- 

BaBiftAfl v 'S1’1''-  convenient  is  "the 


IN® 

BOX  1  1 


CRAINEfi 


Tlireo  wnlla,  Instead  of  the  usual  one.  make 
t.liia  vilo  air  tight,  frost  and  water  proof  ; 
i'rt-ai-rvt  a  rilat:,-  |icrfcctly.  Require*  no 

hoop* .  Colli  no  more  than  sinido  wall  silos. 

Mn»it  durttbk*.  (imninlMii,  Muny  •ntiollc«i  naorn* 
Soml  (Kxiisl  for  ciitxlOgf  AclUk  Agtnht  Wttnlca. 

\V .  L.  Scott  Lumber  <’o.. 

Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


National 

Fire  Proofing  Comp 

V1121  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Facto 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Tell  us  uohat  you  are  thinking  of 
building.  We  have  plans  for  bams, 
corn  cribs,  garages,  etc.,  free. 


strongest  built,  simn)est  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-debt  door  aud  per* 
•  .in:  :nt  ladder  are  some •  <~r  the  unusual  features  Tt>* 
t*Le.-astloaai  Silo  Cow  113  Bala  Bt„  Llne.rillo.  fa. 


ries — Short  hauls' 
Prompt  shipments. 
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“Good  News  lor  Farm  Women ”B 


■ 

B 


E 

B 

B 

m 


Orange,  II.  J.,  March  1,  191G 

Dear  Mrs.  Dairy  woman: — 

The  bearer  of  good  news  is  always  welcome;  and  I  have  some  very 
good  news  for  farm  women.  We’ve  a  new  separator  at  our  house  and 
it’s  a  wonder. 

One  splendid  feature  of  this  new  invention  which  must  have  been 
planned  with  the  comfort  of  the  dairy  woman  in  mind  is  the  knee-high 
supply  can.  This  does  away  with  the  hard,  high  lift  no  woman  should 
be  asked  to  endure  day  after  day.  It’s  only  a  few  inches  to  lift  and  a  tilt 
of  the  pail,  even  for  a  small  boy.  This  is  one  item  of  good  news. 

Cleanliness  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  good  dairy  work. 
You  know  how  quickly  the  separator  shows  the  effect  of  any  slight 
letting  up  in  this  direction.  With  dishes  to  wash  three  times  a  day, 
cooking  utensils,  calf  pails,  milk  pails,  etc.,  a  big  pile  of  separator  disks 
is  just  about  the  “last  straw  ,  isn’t  it?  But  with  our  new  Sharpies  there 
are  only  three  pieces  to  clean,  not  one  heavy,  bulky,  or  fussy.  This  is 
the  second  piece  of  good  news. 

Formerly,  a  slight  slowing  of  speed  in  turning  the  handle  of  the 
Separator  meant  a  loss  of  cream — and  money.  One’s  attention  had  to  be 
strictly  on  turning  the  crank  at  an  unvarying  high  speed,  which  was 
trying  to  both  mind  and  strength.  My  third  and  best  piece  of  good 
news  is  that 

THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  draws  up  into  the  bowl  just  the  right  amount  of  milk — always 
in  proportion  to  the  separating  force.  If  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  you  may 
turn  slowly  and  the  bowl  will  drink  up  just  enough  milk  for  clean 
skimming  and  no  more.  If  you  feel  spry  and  want  to  get  through  to  sew, 
to  trim  a  hat,  or  to  visit  a  neighbor,  turn  as  fast  as  you  please  and  the 
bowl  will  take  up  proportionally  more  milk,  yet  the  cream  will  be  of  the 
same  thickness.  Smooth,  even  cream,  such  as  the  Suction-feed  gives 
you  makes  quality  butter  that  brings  top  prices. 

The  separator  has  only  one  thing  to  do 
while  you  have  many  tasks.  The  separator 
has  always  been  a  tyrant  which  insisted  on 
being  turned  at  regulation  speed,  whether 
you  were  well  or  ill,  worried  -or  happy,  rested 
or  worn  out.  But  this  new  Suction- feed 
Separator  meets  your  moods.  Its  speed  is 
your  speed  and  yet,  it  gets  all  the  cream  all 
the  time. 

Why  don’t  you  drop  a  postal  to  the 
Sharpies  people  for  their  new  book?  Then, 
you  can  show  your  husband  that  this  new  in¬ 
vention  will  be  a  money  saver  for  him  as  well 
as  a  labor  saver  for  you. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Dairywoman 


What  this  farm  woman  says  in  her  letter 
is  absolutely  true.  There  are  many  other 
pieces  of  good  news  in  our  new  book,  “Velvet” 
for  Dairymen,  which  fully  describes  this 
wonderful  separator.  Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day.  Address  Dept.  12. 


The  bowl  is  easy  to  wash. 
There  are  only  threeparts, 
and  no  disks. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  -  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


■ 
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GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2,00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wbeeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Tliorne  . .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  bv  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


3peS 


Ganelina  Traction 


It  Is  the  worlds  creat¬ 
es!  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Many  sizes 
Traction  or  Portable 
Steam  or  Gasoline 
Power.  Address 
LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


New  England  Notes 


DEALERS  AND  FARMERS  TALK  MILK 

One  of  the  definite  suggestions  at  the 
1  m  .1  k  transportation  hearing  in  Boston 
last  week  came  from  an  unexpected 
source.  Milk  Contractor  Whiting,  of  I>. 
Whiting  &  Suns,  remarked  in  Thursday 
and  Friday's  hearings  that  he  was  going 
r.o  speak  frankly.  He  urged  that  the 
milk  rates  should  not  he  advanced  be¬ 
cause  the  consuming  public  could  hardly 
stand  a  higher  price  for  milk,  which  was 
a  necessity  of  life.  Cream,  however,  was 
less  of  a  necessity  and  buyers  could  bet¬ 
ter  stand  an  advance  as  compared  with 
milk.  If  the  comm \ssion  should  find  that 
the  railrrtads  ought  to  have  more  income 
from  dairy  products,  let  them*  find  out 
how  much  cream  is  being  shipped  in 
and  advance  the  freight  rate  enough  to 
secure  what  additional  revenue  was 
to  be  granted.  The  commission  asked 
questions,  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  separate  shipments  of  milk 
and  cream.  Mr.  Whi.ting  said  that  in 
|  practice  most  of  the  cream  shipments 
would  be  of  40%  cream,  the  percentage 
being  changed  after  arrival  at  the  city  to 
meet  the  various  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

Commenting  on  this  suggestion  during 
a  recess,  Secretary  I’attee,  of  the  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  said  the  proposed 
plan  would  discriminate  against  the  small 
and  nearby  creameries,  which  could  not 
gel  the  lotv  average  rates  of  freight  se¬ 
cured  by  contractors  with  their  large 
loads  and  long  hauls.  Mr.  Pattee  be¬ 
lieves  that  railroads  do  not  require  high¬ 
er  rates  on  either  milk  or  cream.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  contractors  prefer  an 
advance  on  cream  rather  than  milk  is 
that  the  cream  price  could  bo  raised  more 
easily  to  the  public. 

On  Thursday  the  commission  had  one 
of  the  Hood  Company's  caretakers  de¬ 
scribe  his  duties,  lli.s  car  made  1i  stops 
in  the  70  m\les  from  White  River  to 
Concord.  N.  II.  Besides  earing  for  the 
milk  he  spent  many  afternoons  among 
the  farmers,  trying  to  meet,  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  retain  (heir  trade.  He 
planned  to  see  each  of  the  250  farmers 
on  his  route  several  times  a  year.  The 
milk  had  to  be  delivered  cooled  in  ice 
water  to  50  degrees.  If  the  can  felt 
warm  the  milk  was  rejected.  If  it  was 
bitter  he  would  go  and  see  the  producer 
next  trip.  He  could  tell  by  the  sound 
of  the  can  if  the  milk  was  frozen. 

According  to  Mr.  Whiting,  the  average 
pri<  e  paid  to  the  farmer  75  miles  from 
Boston  during  the  past  Summer  was 
2.81/ko  for  an  S44  quart  can.  and  since 
November  1  it  has  been  3044.  He 
claimed  that  higher  freight  rates  would 
compel  either  higln  r  price.:  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  lower  prices  to  producers.  The 
dealers’  margin  of  profit  was  such  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  that 
nothing  more  could  be  taken  away  from 
it.  A  Maine  dairyman.  H.  II.  Locke,  of 
Bar  Mills,  said  he  kept  24  cows  and 
shipped  about  20  cans  a  day  to  the  IT. 
P.  Hood  people  on  contract  at 
yearly  average  per  844‘Qt*  can.  This 
price  included  over  one  cent  premium 
for  extra  quality  milk.  lie  preferred  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  contractors  rather  than  to 
small  dealers  and  peddlers,  because  of 
the  i  pliability  of  the  larger  firms.  It 
was  stated  by  H,  P.  Millet t.  auditor  of 
the  Hood  Company,  that  the  average 
number  of  cans  at  New  England  ship¬ 
ping  stations  was  about  100  S*4-qt.  cans 
compared  with  150  40-qt.  cans  at  the 
New  York  shipping  station.  The  smaller 
bits  increased  the  cost  of  collection.  He 
asserted  that  82%  per  cent,  of  the  mi, Ik 
sold  in  Boston  is  pasteurized.  Said 
George  Moore,  of  W  ost  Canaan.  N.  IT.; 
“My  herd  of  20  cows  averages  about  20 
cans  of  milk  a  day.  The  contract  calls 
for  3744c  per  can  and  1  >4e  premium. 
The  only  profit  we  have  made  from  the 
milk  business  during  tin*  year  is  $15  and 
six  heifer  cows  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  If  it  were  not  for  other  lines 
of  business  I  should  he  at  the  county 
farm.  The  increased  price  of  milk  hast 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  cost 
of  production,  so  that  we  are  really  get¬ 
ting  less  in  proportion  than  we  got  five 
years  ago,  I  am  my  own  hired  man.  my 
own  veterinarian,  and  my  own  boss,  but 
I  figure  the  cost  is  40c  per  can  if  I  al¬ 
low  fair  wages  for  my  work.  Most 
farmers  sell  apples,  sweet  corn,  lumber 
and  other  products  or  they  could  not 
make  a  living." 

One  of  the  sensational  features  of  the 
hearing  last  week  was  the  attack  on 
Massachusetts  milk  by  Contractor  Hood. 
"Massachusetts  dairies  are  filthy,  and 
the  milk  that  comes  from  them  is  the 
meanest  coming  into  Boston.  We  have 
had  more  trouble  with  Massachusetts 
farmers  than  with  any  others  we  have 
ever  dealt  with,"  asserted  Mr.  Hood.  It 
should  be  stated  that  ibis  attack  was 
made  i.n  the  heat  of  a  rather  exasperating 
discussion.  Said  another  Boston  con¬ 
tractor  (Grausteini:  "I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Hood  would  have  made  this  state¬ 
ment  if  lie  had  not  been  excited.  It  is 
our  experience  that  the  Massachusetts 
milk  is  as  good  on  the  average  as  that 
of  the  other  States,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Hood  bad  an  unfortunate  experience  with 
a  few  individuals  in  Massachusetts.’’  At¬ 
torney-General  Henry  C.  Attwill,  of 
Massachusetts,  declared  he  would  offer 
testimony  to  prove  that  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  milk  in  Massachusetts  are  as 


good  as  those  in  the  three  Northern 
States. 

RURAL  PROGRESS 

Team  work  was  the  keynote  of  the 
forenoon  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Federation  for  Rural  Progress  in  Boston, 
March  3.  The  speakers,  representing 
several  classes  of  agricultural  workers, 
explained  ill  45  minute  addresses  their 
view  of  the  work  of  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  in  combination  or  co-operation 
with  other  departments.  The  colleges, 
the  State  departments,  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice.  and  the  county  agents,  are  being 
brought  into  closer  touch,  both  hy  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  under  which 
farms  are  granted  them  and  also  by 
means  of  their  own  voluntary  efforts. 
It  seemed  to  he  recognized  that  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  in  colleges,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  departments,  owe  a  duty  to 
the  tax-payers  that  support  them,  as  well 
as  to  students  or  others  under  their  di- 
reet  supervision  ;  and  the  tendency  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  to  extend  more  and  more  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  direct  work  among  fann¬ 
ers.  Said  director  W.  D.  Hurd,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Gollege  Extension  ser¬ 
vice:  "Is  if  not  as  legitimate  to  show  a 
farmer  how  to  pack  a  barrel  of  fruit  at 
the  end  of  the  season  as  to  show  him  how 
to  prune,  spray  and  fertilize  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season?  If  not.  the  early 
instruction  might  better  he  omitted,  since 
the  farmer  would  he  worse  off  at  the  end 
of  the  season  than  at  first.” 

KEEPING  OUT  THE  POLITICIANS 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture.  Hon.  Carl 
Vrooman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  inclined  to  favor  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  hy  governors,  rather  than 
secretaries  of  State  boards,  as  official 
heads  of  State  agriculture.  One  or  two 
speakers  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Vrooman  on  this  point,  while  others,  led 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  \V»,lfrid 
Wheeler,  of  Boston,  defended  the  old  plan 
of  a  board  of  farmers  who  elect  their  own 
secretary,  thus  keeping  the  office  out  of 
politics.  Politicians,  he  said,  favored  the 
commission  plan  because  it  gave  them  di¬ 
rect  control,  so  that  political  favorites 
could  be  appointed,  but  frequent  changes 
in  the  office  for  political  reasons  would 
prevent  the  offiei.nl  doing  good  work. 
Some  States  which  had  tried  the  commis¬ 
sioner  plan  were  returning  to  the  plan 
of  a  secretary  elected  by  the  farmers 
themselves. 

WIIAT  COUNTY  AGENTS  ARE  FOR 

Au  interesting  feature  was  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  farm  bureaus  and 
county  agents  by  John  D.  Willard,  sec¬ 
retary  of  Franklin  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  main  dutv  of  a  county  agent, 
according  to  Mr.  Willard,  is  to  organ¬ 
ize  so  that  he  mnv  educate.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  expects  the  county  agent 
to  make  demonstrations  in  a  practical 
way.  but  lie  must  make  them  through  the 
farmers.  The  county  agent  is  also  the 
scout  of  the  State  extension  service,  co¬ 
operating  but  not  attempting  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

TWO  LINES  OF  COW  TESTING 

The  afternou  session  was  devoted  to 
dairying,  and  here  again  it  might  be 
said  that  the  “team  work”  idea  con¬ 
trolled  the  discussion.  The  talk  of  the 
lectures  related  to  united  work  in  cow 
testing,  marketing,  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  even  in  connection  with 
the  great  National  Dairy  Show  to  be 
hold  in  New  England  this  Fall.  Two 
phases  of  cow  testing  were  considered 
hy  A.  F.  Pierce  of  Winchester,  N.  H., 
and  E.  T.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
both  men  of  practical  experience  in  or¬ 
ganizing  dairymen  along  these  lines.  Mr. 
Pierce  described  Ills  success  in  starring 
cow  test  associations  in  dairy  sections 
where  dairy  farmers  were  numerous.  Mr. 
Clark,  situated  in  a  miscellaneous  farm¬ 
ing  section,  found  it  hard  to  get  25  or 
more  farmers  conveniently  located  and 
ready  to  join  in  any  one  place,  and  so 
he  started  county-wide  cow  testing  oper¬ 
ated  from  his  own  office.  Results  in  both 
cases  were  successful.  Mr.  Pierce’s  as¬ 
sociations  started  in  1911.  There  are 
now  400  cows  tested,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  product  of  each 
herd  as  compared  with  returns  in  1011. 
The  great  advantage  was  in  showing  the 
dairyman  which  cows  paid  him  best. 

The  cow  test  also  showed  the  value  of 
balanced  rations,  and  the  changes  re¬ 
quired  according  to  the  market  price  of 
various  grains.  It  showed  how  a  change 
in  time  would  save  dollars,  and  it  showed 
the  profit  of  having  an  abundant  supply 
of  silage.  Tt  was  found  there  were  herds 
in  some  instances  that  were  running  their 
owners  into  debt,  and  tunny  cows  show¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $10  to  $25  per  year.  When 
the  owners  found  this  out  they  were  more 
ready  to  sell  the  cows  that  did  not  pay: 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  appreciated 
the  cows  that  showed  them  a  profit.  A 
few  years  ago  a  dealer  could  go  i-nto 
northern  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
and  lake  his  pick  of  the  herds  at  $45 
to  $50  a  head.  Now  the  only  ones  that 
can  he  bought  at  such  prices  are  those 
that  paid  l'.ttle  or  no  profit,  as  shown  by 
the  cow  test.  The  result  on  net  profit  is 
shown  by  a  gain  of  $05.10  per  month 
(Continued  on  page  490) 
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EXPOSITION 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mr*arnLXT  of  AMUCUUm 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Abscess  \ 

What  rlo  you  think  nils  my  mare?  She 
is  12  years  old,  has  a  good  appetite,  is  in 
good  health,  hut  for  a  discharge  in  her 
left  nostril,  which  I  claim  is  due  to  shame¬ 
ful  neglect.  About  four  weeks  ago,  when 
I  was  ill,  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  wind¬ 
iest  spot  on  the  place,  facing  the  cold 
rain  and  wind,  without  so  much  as  a  blan¬ 
ket.  on  her.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  he 
about  I  attended  to  her,  giving  homeo¬ 
pathic  specifics.  She  improved  a  groat 
deni,  but  is  not  all  well  yet :  the  discharge 
is  not  as  had  or  as  ill-smelling  as  it  has 
been.  Would  you  advise  me  to  give  more 
of  the  medicine?  She  has  all  the  care 
that  is  required  for  ft  sick  animal. 

Connecticut.  M.  F. 

In  all  probability  the  had  smelling  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostril  is  due  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  molar  tooth,  but  it  might  also  he 
due  to  chronic  catarrh  or  even  to  glan¬ 
ders.  A  diseased  molar  would  have  to  he 
removed  by  trephining  the  skull  and  pus 
in  a  sinus  would  require  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion.  Glanders  is  malignant,  incurable 
and  communicable  and  fatal  to  man.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  it  should  be  plain 
that  you  should  take  the  mare  lo  the 
nearest  qualified  reliable  veterinarian  for 
examination  and  an  operation,  if  that 
proves  necessary.  Seeing  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  glanders  we  should  not 
feel  justified  in  prescribing  treatment. 


I  UUUU  CALf  OWAY 
SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Special  Proposition  front  . 


—biggest  savers  for  farm  and  garden 

Why  worry  along  with  slow  out-of-date  implements  and  meagre  results? 
Planet  Jr  tools  are  f hr  more  economical — they  do  3  to  6  times  the  work, 
get  bigger,  better  crops,  and  outlast  several  ordinary  implements.  Fully 
.  guaranteed.  You  are  actually  losing  money  when- 

ever  you  cultivate  without  them. 

i''WY'V  N°»  72  Planet  Jr  2-row,  2-horse  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator 

b  1  *  3*  eaves  a  man,  a  team,  and  a  Cultivator  every  day  it  is  used. 

f  f  Me)  L  y/Ail V  »  Cultivates  2  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  at  one 
1  cl  ,  wV  f  /A  fVkJf  ft^passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  orirrecular  width, 
luffi  In  check  rows  ancl  listed  corn  it  also  beats  any 

Ty.NjWL  other  tool.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip  stand- 
ITrii— -fcyiel  ards.  discs, sweeps,  boe  steels,  and  furrowing  shovels, 

I  JT  'tR— Specially  hardened  cultivating  steels  add  50  per  cen  ; 


NOTE  THIS  BUILT-IN  QUALITY  m 

Heavy,  high  carbon  steel  gear  shafts  on, I  bowl 


spindle;  extra  long  bearing?;  strong,  ennitary 
bowl,  ijwrt  not.  tautened  together;  oil  butti  lub¬ 
rication;  big,  roomy,  ponmtese,  pressed  steel 
supply  tank;  noth  genr  sli*f fit  and  both  spindle 
bearings  supported  by  one  solid  coating;  In-avy 
6anitnry  tinware;  low  bowl  sreod  reduces  wear 
on  bearings  siul  gcaj-s.  No 


Indigestion 

I  am  feeding  stock  feed  to  my  horse. 
Last  week  I  was  so  behind  in  my  work 
that.  T  think  I  overworked  him,  and  ho 
does  not  act  quite  right.  lie  is  between 
IS  and  20  years  old  and  will  eat.  all  of 
Ins  bedding  at  night,  so  I  put  a  muzzle 
on.  He  will  paw  all  night  and  work  the 
rye  straw  up  to  his  heart  to  cat.  Will  it 
hurt  him  if  he  oats  too  much?  ITe  has  u 
box  slall  but  I  tie  him  up  at,  night.. 

New  York.  a.  k. 

Never  feed  “cow  feed"  to  a  horse,  nor 
grind  feed  of  any  kind  for  a  h'"-se  that 
can  masticate  properly.  Turn  the  horse 
loose  in  I  he  box  stall;  that  is  the  purpose 
of  such  a  stall,  and  the  horse  will  he  like¬ 
ly  to  stop  pawing  if  given  his  liberty. 
Fed  with  planing  mill  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust.  The  straw  bedding  is  injurious, 
causing  indigestion.  Allow  free  necess  Co 
rock  salt.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  Feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  best  of  hay.  A.  S.  A. 


THE  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  g 


Here  is  the  original  and  only  truly 
low-down  Grain  Drill.  Sows  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  grass  seed  with  minute 
accuracy,  and  has  a  non-clogging 


r  Tif  «■  force  feed  fertilizer  attachment.- 

I  IvIJU  ri  A  K  By  loosening  a  single  thumb  nut, 

‘he  entire  fertilizer  feed  can  betaken 
f  ~  „  .  _  .  aPart  and  lifted  out  of  the  Hopper 

for  cleaning.  Our  Gram  Feeds  are  of  the  force  fluted  variety.  Both 
.he  quantity  ot  fertilizer  and  of  grain  is  regulated  by  levers  on  the 
rear  ot  the  Hopper. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  built  in  sizes  from  fi  to  12  tubes  with  the  choice  of  Pin  Hoe. 
Spring  Hoe.  or  Single  Disc  Openers.  New  Booklet.  "Seeding  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral,,  Drill,  tells  why  your  191b  crops  should  be  nut  in  with  a  Pumnii.r  n,;n 


Separatum  shipped  fmm  Waterloo.  Kansas  City, 
Council  ltiuir*.  SI.  Paul  or  Chicago. 

Wnv  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Win.  Galloway  Co. 
£./3  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Crown  Sapurutor  Manufacturing  Specialists 


RIEMER’S 


Rupture 

I  have  a  colt  four  months  old.  At  the 
age  of  about  one  month  I  noticed  a  little 
swelling  on  the  navel  and  found  that  it 
was  a  rupture.  It  does  not  seem  to  get 
any  larger.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  if?  w.  w. 

New  York. 

This  small  umbilical  hernia  or  rupture 
will  be  likely  to  disappear  without  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  colt  grows,  but  swabbing  the 
part  once  or  twice  a  week  with  tincture 
of  iodine  will  hasten  disappearance,  or 
a  lighl  blister  applied  once  a  month  will 
have  a  like  effect.  Some  people  prefer  to 
apply  a  truss  of  Sole  leather,  stuck  to  the 
skin  with  pitch  and  then  kept  in  place  by 
a  harness.  If  the  rupture  increases  in 
size  have  it  operated  upon  by  an  educated 
veterinarian,  who  probably  will  apply 
wooden  clamps  to  the  loose  skin  and  sac 
of  the  hernia  after  returning  the  bowel 
to  tln>  abdominal  cavity.  A.  S.  A. 


WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4-00 


This  Warranted 

l  full  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 
\  $15.75 

1  IreigluprcpaidloanyStation 
\  A  Easl  of  Mississippi  River. 
Full  particulars  on  appli- 
\  a  cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

~  Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Just.  t,1<!  tiling  for 
iTEH-rcD  farm  era!  light,  dur¬ 

able.  sanitary,  waterproof  —  way  ahead  ot 
leather  or  Metal  solv>  I’m-  nil  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Try  n  pair  anil  lie  is  ill  v  i  neerl.  genii 
money  and  stale  size  » anted.  Delivered  by 
Pa  reel  Post,  free,  direct  |o  you  l*  door.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  buck  Illustrated  booklet  free. 


Are  slumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
nuin tiers,  They  are  simple,  practical  .1  ml  y,  distinct 
nud  rollublo  mark.  Samples  ! roe.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  H.DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


A.  H.  R1EMER  SHOE  CO.,  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Get  the  Grain  in 


(  an  you  give  me  advice  on  a  young 
horse?  I  think  he  has  spavin  in  his 
hind  legs.  Wh.it  can  I  do?  lie  is  grow¬ 
ing  lame,  has  a  lump  growing  inside  of 
his  leg  from  it.  S.  A.  x. 

Wo  cannot  decide  from  your  meagre 
description  what  is  wrong,  but  if  you 
arc  sure  that  a  spavin  of  the  hock  joint 
is  the  cause  of  the  lameness  you  should 
have  the  joint  and  spavin  fired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  trained  veterinarian,  and  then 
tie  the  horse  up  short  in  a  stall  for  a 
six  weeks’  rest.  When  a  spavin  is  pres¬ 
ent  the  horse  limits  when  starting  to 
trot,  but  lameness  disappears  with  exer¬ 
cise.  A.  s.  A. 


Profit-payine  hogs  are  only  produced  by 

right  feeding.  Thty  must  have  animal  fond. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
hastens  growth— promotes  health— reduces 
leed  cost* — swells  profits. 

Sample. j  andpriees,  711th  new  t  ircular  on  hog- 
feeding,  mailed  1  REE.  IVrite  today. 

.  IUUUKT  A.  REICH  A  Kit 
1  •>  u.  Lawrence  fit.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Chr.  Hansen’s 


Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  ^!eweY«rk 


13  EG  IN  this  season  to  put  in  your  grain  with 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill. 

It’s  the  best  and  safest  way  to  plant. 

No  matter  whether  the  ground  is  hard  or  soft, 
gravel  or  clay,  smooth  or  rough,  level  or  hilly,  there  is 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  will 
plant  your  seed  as  it  should  be  planted. 

The  yalueof  drilling  in  the  seed  shows  at  market  time. 
The  grain  grades  higher  and  brings  a  better  price.  There  is  more 
of  it,  and  that  again  gives  you  more  money.  An  Empire  Jr.t 
Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  net  profits. 

For  any  soil  and  for  any  seed,  front  alfalfa  and  grass  seed 
up  to  the  size  of  beans,  sown  with  or  without  fertilizer,  buy  and 
use  an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill.  Do  that,  and  you 
Can’t  go  wrong. 

Sold  by  I  H  C  local  dealers  everywhere,  who  will  give  you  any 
information  you  need  to  buy  the  best  drill  for  your  work,  or, 
write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  > 

wt  (Incorporated) 

11  CHICAGO  USA  (ft 

y  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oibome  Plano  ^|j 


Pig  With  Cough 

One  of  my  pigs,  about  four  months  old. 
weighs  about  80  pounds,  has  a  cough 
which  began  about  four  weeks  ago.  When 
1  feed  them  he  would  eat  a  little,  then 
begin  to  sneeze  and  cough,  but  now  he 
coughs  more  often  nud  louder.  T  feed 
them  ground  onts,  corn,  bran,  middlings, 
and  little  sail  mixed  in.  I  mix  this  with 
skim-milk  and  feed  while  warm,  also  a 
little  corn  on  the  ear.  They  have  a 
warm  place  to  sleep  bedded  with  bright 
wheat  straw.  Also  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  C.  L  D. 

Michigan. 

If  only  one  pig  coughs  sore  throat  may 
he  the  cause  or  a  foreign  body  has  lodged 
in  the  tongue  or  throat.  Lung  worms 
are  a  Very  common  cause  of  cough  in 
pigs,  but  numbers  would  be  similarly  af¬ 
fected  at  the  same  time.  I>ust  in  the  bed¬ 
ding  is  another  common  cause.  Rub  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  turpentine  and  three  of  oil. 
Isolate  the  pig  and  feed  slop  of  milk, 
middlings  and  oilmoal.  Use  the  liniment 
once  daily,  unless  the  skin  becomes  sore. 


With  or  without 


IO  Days’  Free  Trial 

proves  our  claims.  You  enn  plow 
‘  factor,  .-ti-sler aaJ better  with  a 

WINNER 

|rj  Sulky  Plow 

1  Jr  ChamrMM  waUcirrj? plow  to  Bulky. 

Ix'fca  boy**  plow.  Adjustable. 
f  booklet. 

LEWIS  MFG.CO.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


First  Buyer 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  800  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

Tohe  RURAL  N  E  LP-  YORKER  | 

Addretttt,  Department  **A V* 
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Cleans  churns,  hygienically. 
—  purifies  every  part  and 
leaves  no  greasy  film. 


Old  Dutch 


(Continued  from  page  4S4) 

“Oh,  not  yet.  mother.  It’s  nowhere 
near  time,  but  we'll  surely  hear  this 
morning.”  answered  Sue. 

“Aggie,  Aggie.”  wailed  a  voice  from 
the  room  across  the  hall.  “I  want 
Aggie,”  it  went  on. 

"I  must  see  to  father  now,”  said  Sue, 
as  she  slipped  quietly  across  the  hall. 


Mg! 


Old  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  very  feeble 
for  over  a  year  now.  but  for  two  months 
past  he  had  scarcely  left  his  bed.  He 
had  grown  very  childish,  and  had  taken 
a  strange  fancy  for  thinking  Sue  was 
h’.s  own  daughter  Agnes.  The  gentle 
hands  that  tenderly  administered  to  his 
every  need  were  those  of  his  “Aggie,”  and 
no  one  could  make  him  believe  differently. 
Sue  had  not  spared  herself  and  along 
with  the  housework,  she  found  her  hands 
fuller  than  ever. 

( )ld  Mrs.  Robinson  had  not  been  able 
to  help  mueh  for  some  time,  and  only 
three  days  before,  on  coining  downstairs, 
she  had  lost  her  footing  in  some  way 
and  in  trying  to  save  herself  from  fall¬ 
ing  down  the  .stairs,  she  caught  the 
banister  and  swung  heavily  against  it. 
The  result  had  been  a  fractured  hip. 
Steve,  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
rushed  to  his  mother’s  assistance  and 
with  his  wife's  help,  carried  her  upstairs 
and  laid  her  in  Rue’s  own  bed. 

It  was  decided  to  telegraph  at  once 
for  Agnes  and  ask  her  to  come  home  and 
help  care  fur  her  father  and  mother. 
This  was  done,  but  no  answering  mes¬ 
sage  had  been  received.  “She  is  waiting 
to  write,”  Sue  told  them,  but  meantime 
she  worked  with  tireless  energy  making 
the  unfortunate  woman  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  She  lay  in  Sue’s  little  south 
room  where  the  window  shade  was 
rolled  to  the  very  top  of  the  window  to 
let  in  every  hit  of  sunshine  that  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

"That  sun  will  fade  your  wallpaper, 
Susan.”  warned  her  mother-in-law. 

“Never  mind,  mother,  if  it  does."  an¬ 
swered  Sue  cheerfully.  “I  care  more  for 
the  sunshine  than  1  do  for  the  wall- 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


PUDDLED  IRON 


STEEL 


THE  above  illustrations,  reproduced  from  actual  photographs,  tell  the 
story  of  rust  resistance.  When  new  all  these  pieces  of  metal  looked 
about  alike.  After  three  years’  exposure  under  identical  conditions 
the  steel  was  completely  rusted  out  and  the  puddled  iron  seriously  attacked. 
But  the  third  was  of  the  same  pure  iron  from  which  are  made 


["AMERICAN 
*  INGOT  IRON 


No  rusting  out  here  hut  a  perfect  piece  of  nity  to  attack  and  destroy  them.  Only 
metal.  No  galvanizing  or  any  other  pro-  “ARMCP"  IRON  stood  the  test.  Its  rust 
tooting  material  was  used  on  any  of  these  resistance  is  due  to  its  uniform  purity  and 
samples.  The  elements  had  free  opportu-  the  scientific  care  given  its  manufacture. 

For  full  information  on  “ ARMCO ”  Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Sheets, 
Roofing  and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armcc  Iron  Culvert 

IfMUMf  li  bwIa  Ifllil  lit  H  m  Mfrs.  Association 

I  t l  M  IfWlMMilliM  C.NC.NNAT.,  OHIO 


The  mail  earner  came  at  last  ana 
brought  the  promised  letter.  It  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Steve,  but  he  had  gone  to 
bring  a  woman  to  help  Rue  with  the 
housework,  so  Sue  opened  it  herself  be- 
|  for»»  taking  it  upstairs.  There  was  a 
package  besides.  “Books,”  said  Sue  ex¬ 
citedly  as  she  turned  it  over.  The  letter 
was  as  follows : 

—I  was  dreadfully  sorry 
mother’s  acident  and  wish 
I  am  afraid  as  far 
is  concerned  I  would  lie  very 
because  I  was  never  near  a 
in  rny  whole  life.  I  would 
aoation  of  a  week  or  two,  but 
'  ■  impossible  just  at 
Only  the  day  before  I  got 
>ted  to  that 


Turns  Your 
Stone  to  Gold 


Dear  Steve : 
to  hear  of  dear 
1  could  be  with  her 
as  nursing 
poor  help, 
sick  person 
ask  for  a  \ 
that  would  be  quite 
this  time,  t  .....  ... 

your  telegram  I  was  pronn 
place  1  have  worked  for  so  long.  Now 
I  am  the  head  of  my  department,  and  my 
salary  is  just  double  what  it  was  before. 
So  you  sec,  Steve,  why  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  come.  Of  course  I  want 
mother  and  father  to  have  everything, 
and  T  want  you  to  let  me  know  at  once 
what  they  need  that  I  can  buy.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  do  this.  If  Susan  can  t 
manage  the  housework  and  care  for  them 
too,  hire  a  trained  nurse  and  I  will  pay 
the  bill.  I  think,  however,  that  Susan 
could  do  it  all  right  nnd  so  spare  moth¬ 
er  the  worry  of  a  stranger  in  the  house  if 
she  would  only  learn  to  plan  her  work 
better.  By  carefully  planning  her  day 
and  carrying  it  out.  to  the  letter,  I  am 
sure  she  would  find  ti.me  for  her  added 
duties.  But  you  know,  Steve,  she  has  al¬ 
ways  been  sadly  lacking  in  system, 

I  have  sent  a  couple  of  books  for  her 
to  read  to  mother.  One  of  them  I  don’t 
expect  Susan  will  understand.  It  is 
“The  Blue  Flower.”  a  collection  of  short 
stories.  Perhaps  mother  will  not  care  for 
all  of  them,  hut  there  is  one.  especially 
that  I  want  her  to  hear.  It  is  on  page 
lol  nnd  is  entitled  “The  Other  Wise 
Man.”  Susan  probably  won’t  understand 
it  or  take  enough  interest  in  it  to  read  it, 
so  will  you  read  it  to  mother?  Tell  Su¬ 
san  I  shall  expect  a  letter  from  her 
every  day  telling  me  exactly  how  both 
mother  and  father  are  getting  along,  and 
you  be  sure  to  send  me  a  list  of  the 
things  I  can  send  them.  (live  my  love 
to  mother  and  tell  her  I  think  of  her 
constantly. 

Your  loving  sister, 

AGNES. 

Susan  folded  the  letter  slowly  and  put 
it  back  into  the  envelope.  Not  for  any¬ 
thing  would  she  road  that  letter  to  the 
anxious  mother  upstairs.  Sue  well  knew 


CJrir.a  your  limestone  met  on  the  farm.  Nofr<-ichtto 


pay  no  ltAUlinir.  Get  your  eround  limestone  for  about  50c  per 
ton.  Make  money  yrimliny  fof  ncirliborn.  The  Jeffrey  LJMLPULVER. 
will  reduce  bi*  rocks  to  dust.—  £nml«  from  10  to  70  tons  n  day— earns 
,  Iromm  to  If  1 00  a  day.  It’s  a  bit  money  eaver  and  make? 


Save  From 
$150.  to  $2.50 
\  per  Ton  j 


Ohe  JeflreiiLiMEpULVEtt 


Gives  you  finest  froutid  limestone  that  makes  sour  land  sweet 
and  productive  better  than  burnt  lime.  Portable — guaran¬ 
teed— lasts  a  lifetime — made  in  ri/.ru  to  suit  englnra  from  8  f 
^  to  30  b.  p.  Crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work.  A 
pu  Free  Trial!  Learn  about  our  triat  offer  that 

j  \  A  enables  you  to  try  the  machine _ 

right  on  your  own  farm. 
gV/J  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.errf. 

—26s  istave..  Columbus, 


I  Farmers  pay  tor  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
\  A  I  and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

M  a  A  Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 

i  inent  business  man  says :  “Canada's  position  today  is 

Wk.  ^  A  sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 

J  J  |A  grain  for  feed,  20  H  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions.” 
Wheal  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  95  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  90  bushels  per  acre 

Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other¬ 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  Is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  /settlement,  t  educed  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

1 1 39  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


her  sister-in-law’s  estimation  of  her. 
During  Agnes’  vacations  that  were  spent 
on  the  farm  she  undertook  to  remodel 
Sue  into  something  more  in  keeping  with 
her  position  in  the  Robinson  family,  and 
her  lectures  on  efficiency  in  housework  on 
the  farm,  a  thing  she  knew  almost  noth¬ 
ing  about,  afforded  Sue  a  great  deal  of 
secret  amusement. 

Before  going  upstairs  Sue  untied  the 
books  and  picked  up  the  "Blue  Flower.” 
Turning  to  page  151  she  found  the  story, 
and  turning  a  few  pages  eagerly  read  a 
paragraph  here  and  there. 

What  a  very  mueh  surprised  Agnes 
there  would  have  been  if  she  could  have 
known  how  the  hungry  soul  of  her  “in¬ 
ferior”  little  sister-in-law  would  drink 
in  the  beautiful  story  of  that  other  fail¬ 
ure  that  ended  so  gloriously  after  all. 
Sue  closed  the  book  presently  and  hur¬ 
ried  upstairs. 

“Well,  mother,”  she  said  with  a  smile, 
“the  letter  came,  and  we  have  just  grand 
news  from  Agnes,” 

“Yes?”  said  the  sick  woman  eagerly, 
“and  when  will  she  get  here?” 

“O.  she  can’t  come  just  yet,  mother, 
but  you  know  that  position  she  has  been 
working  for  so  long — well  she’s  gat  it,” 
cried  Sue,  “and  her  salary  is  just  dou¬ 
bled.  Isn’t  that  just  fine?" 

If  that  news  had  come  a  week  earlier, 
it  would  have  given  Agnes’  mother  the 
very  keenest  pleasure  hut  in  the  last 
three  days  while  she  lay,  unable  to  move, 
nnd  had  been  cared  for  so  tenderly  by  her 
faithful  little  daughter-in-law.  she  had 
ionic  to  realize,  for  the  first  Fine  in  her 
life,  that  there  was  something  else  in 
the  world,  more  to  he  desired  than 
money ;  things  that  money  could  not  buy 
because  they  were  priceless. 

“(>.  hut  I  was  so  in  hopes  she  would 
come,”  said  the  sadly  disappointed 
mother. 

“Well,  you  see  we  couldn’t  expect  her 
to  come  just  now.  mother,  and  she  says 
you  can  have  just  everything  you  want, 
and  she  wants  a  list  of  everything  we 
can  think  of  and  she  will  send  them.” 

“Yes,”  bitterly  answered  the  mother, 
“she  will  give  me  everything  but  her¬ 
self.” 

Sue  knew  that  it  would  never  do  for 
the  sick  woman  to  get  down-hearted,  so 
she  changed  the  subject  as  quickly  as 
possible.  fbiing  to  the  bedside  and 
smoothing  back  the  scant  gray  hair,  she 
asked  eagerly : 

“Mother  did  you  ever  know  that,  there 
was  another  wise  man?” 

“Another  wise  man,  why  what  do  you 
mean.  Susan?”  answered  her  mother, 
looking  up  into  the  smiling  blue  eyes 
above  her. 

"You  know  the  three  wise  men  that 
traveled  to  Bethlehem  when  Christ  was 
horn?  Well,  Agnes  has  sent  a  lovely 
book  for  you  and  in  it  there  is  a  story 
of  a  fourth  wise  man  that  was  to  go  with 
the  other  three,  but  he  got  left  behind. 
I’m  going  to  hurry  with  the  work  so  I 
can  come  up  and  read  it  to  you  right 
off.” 

“Aggie — Aggie,”  called  a  feeble  voi.ee 
from  the  bedroom  across  the  hall. 

“I'll  just  run  and  see  to  father  and 
then  when  the  work  is  done.  I  think  I 
can  sit  right  outside  of  the  door  to  read. 
He  will  he  still  if  I  am  where  he  can 
see  me.” 

“Did  Steve  go  after  Mrs.  Norton?” 
asked  his  mother. 

“O  yes,  he  will  soon  be  back  now,  I 
think."  answered  Sue. 

“Well  then,”  said  Mrs.  Robinson, 
“leave  the  work  for  her  and  firing  your 
book  up  here  right  away.  1  can  see  now 
how  it  is  that  poor  father  can’t  let  you 
out  of  bis  sight.  O,  Susan,  what  would, 
we  all  do  without  you.  dear?” 

It  was  the  first  word  of  praise  Sue  had 
ever  received  from  her  mother-in-law,  and 
.this  had  been  fairly  wrung  from  her 
heart. 

Sue's  face  lighted  with  a  happy  smile 
as  she  dropped  a  kiss  on  the  sick  wom¬ 
an’s  furrowed  cheek,  and  flew  dov\ostairs 
after  the  hook. 

The  song  in  her  heart  came  to  her  lips 
this  time  and  kept  time  with  her  flying 
feet. 

“Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  ’me.” 


Clerk  :  “This  is  the  best  burglar  alarm 
made.  The  burglar  no  sooner  enters  the 
house  than  it  alarms  the  residents.”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “Haven’t  you  got  one  that  will 
alarm  the  burglar?” — Credit  I-osf, 
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(Continued  from  page  496.) 

on  the  entire  number  tested  now  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  net  in  1911. 

COUNTY- WIDE  COW  TESTING 

The  cow  testing  in  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts.  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Clark,  showed 
much  the  same  experience.  At  the  start 
enough  cows  were  secured  to  employ  one 
man  and  a  first-class  tester  was  obtained. 
By  November  another  man  was  needed, 
and  last  month  986  cows  were  tested. 
The  question  of  feeds  was  found  import¬ 
ant.  Often  the  low-priced  feeds  were 
most  expensive,  costing  perhaps  twice  as 
much  per  pound  of  protein  contained  ns 
compared  with  higher  priced  feed.  The 
poorest  herd  showed  a  loss  ou  every  cow. 
Reducing  the  number  of  cows  increased 
the  profit  in  one  instance  to  the  extent 
of  $60  per  month.  Often  $10  to  $15  per 
month  was  saved  by  feeding  different 
grain.  Cow-testing  had  increased  the  in¬ 
terest  in  purebred  stock  and  during  the 
year  $4,000  worth  of  purebred  stock  had 
been  brought  into  Worcester  County  or 
bad  changed  hands  in  Worcester  County. 

TIIE  START  FOR  BETTER  PRICES 

A  very  interesting  discussion  on  mar¬ 
keting  dai,ry  products  was  introduced  by 
J.  C.  Orcutt.  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  There  were  two  main  points,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speaker.  First,  the  farmer 
must  know  the  cost  of  producing  in  or¬ 
der  to  know  what  price  he  must  ask  and 
be  able  to  argue  with  liis  buyer.  When 
lie  knows  he  will  not  lie  so  eager  to  sell 
below  cost,  but  will  try  to  organize  with 
his  neighbors.  Second,  he  must  under¬ 
stand  the  changed  Conditions  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Improved  transportation  and  re¬ 
frigeration  made  it  possible  to  bring  but¬ 
ter  from  the  West  and  even  from  South 
America  and  Siberia.  Changes  in  the 
consuming  market  had  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  at  wholesale  for  hotels, 
cafes  and  restaurants.  Milk  was  also 
being  used  in  many  new  ways.  It  is 
hard  for  producers  to  get  a  direct  mar¬ 
ket.  A  consumer,  such  as  a  drug  store, 
might  require  so  many  quarts  of  cream 
of  a  certain  per  cent.,  hut  the  quantity 
would  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
consumer  would  rather  pay  more  to  buy 
from  a  city  dealer  because  he  could  vary 
the  quantity  from  day  to  day.  At  pres¬ 
ent  S2%  of  the  milk  shipped  to  Boston  is 
pasteurized.  It  would  cost  more  to  pas¬ 
teurize  small  lots.  All  cream  is  stand¬ 
ardized:  that  is,  mixed  with  milk  to 
bring  it  to  whatever  per  cent,  the  cus¬ 
tomers  require.  On  the  other  hand,  but¬ 
ter  is  actually  turned  back  into  cream. 
Unsalted  butter  from  cold  storage  is 
churned  and  emulsified  with  milk  to 
make  a  kind  of  artificial  cream.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  market,  producers  must  control 
enough  milk  to  secure  a  buyer  under 
present  market  conditions.  Mr.  Orcutt 
believed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do 
away  with  milk  dealer's  or  contractors, 
assorting  that  the  distributors  are  more 
advanced  and  efficient  in  their  methods 
than  are  the  producers. 

Prominent  in  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  Mr.  Whiting,  of  D.  Whiting 
&  Sons,  large  Boston  milk  contractors, 
lie  spoke  in  defense  of  the  leased  ear 
system,  which  he  said  had  proved  the 
most  economical  method  of  transporting 
milk  for  the  past  65  years.  He  objected 
to  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  alleging  a  practical  monopoly  in 
a  majority  of  milk-producing  sections. 
The  small  creameries  and  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  were  not  able  to  give  effective  compe¬ 
tition,  and  the  small  producer  could  ship 
to  Boston  only  by  baggage  car  at  double 
rates  and  no  icing.  According  to  Mr. 
Whi.ting,  the  question  of  surplus  milk 
had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  use  more  of  the 
surplus  on  the  farm  in  making  various 
dairy  products. 

Chief  Kal].  of  the  Dairy  Division,  TT. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  empha¬ 
sized  the  same  idea,  suggesting  that,  such 
products  as  Neufohatel  cheese,  cream 
cheese,  Roquefort  cheese,  might  be 
made  not  only  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  but.  from  the  surplus  milk  in 
the  city.  Chief  Rail  also  spoke  of 
the  coming  National  Dairy  Show,  which 
he  considers  bids  fair  to  he  the  greatest 
show  of  the  kind  ever  held  anywhere. 
There  would  bo  a  great  show  of  dairy 
cattle  of  all  breeds,  and  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
play  of  agricultural  implements  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

TO  UNITE  DAIRY  FORCES 


On  resolution  offered  by  President  F 

L,  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts  Agrieu 
turnl  College,  the  executive  conimitte 
were  risked  to  start  a  federation  of  (lair 
interests  of  New  England  in  order  to  c< 
operate  with  the  management  of  the  N: 
tioual  Dairy  Show.  Following  are  th 
officers  of  the  New  England  Federatio 
for  Rural  Progress,  for  the  coming  year 
President,  L.  II.  Ilealey,  North  Wooc 
stock,  Conn.  ;  vice-president,  E.  S.  Biffi 
ham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Si 
Albans,  Vt. ;  secretary  and  treasure! 
James  A.  MeKihhen,  Boston  executiv 
committee,  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  Am 
herst.  Mass..  W.  N.  Cady,  Middloburj 
Vt.,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  j 

M.  Adams,  Durham,  N.  II.,  II.  J.  Bakoi 
Stores,  Conn.,  C.  L.  Purrington,  lecture 
of  Maine  State  Grange,  Topsham,  Ale. 

G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Weakening  of  the  apple  market  is  the 
feature  of  the  produce  situation,  good- 
sized  Pacific-coast  apples  selling  as  low 
as  11  for  10  cents.  The  wholesale  quo¬ 
tation  is  not  above  $6.75  for  reds  and 
$8.25  for  greens,  with  russets  $2.50  and 
second  grades  $2.25,  top  prices.  Pota¬ 
toes  have  remained  stationary,  at  $1  to 
the  farmer  and  from  $1.25  up  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Bermudas  are  $7.50  to  $8.50  per 
barrel,  and  sweets  $1.20  per  hamper. 
Onions  arc  also  active  at  $1.75  for  fancy 
yellow  and  $2  for  small  hamper  of  Span¬ 
ish.  The  short  emp  of  beans  makes  them 
easily  the  most  expensive  vegetable  being 
$1  tor  pea  and  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  red  kid¬ 
ney.  The  season's  advance  has  brought 
strawberries  down  to  80  cents  per  quart. 
Pineapples  are  $4.20  to  $4.75  per  crate, 
wholesale,  or  lo  to  20  cents  each,  retail, 
t 'ran berries  are  $8  to  $5,50  per  barrel,  re¬ 
tailing  at  10  cents  per  quart,  for  good 
quality. 

Vegetables  are  sternly.  Cabbages  did 
not  advance  much,  wholesaling  at  75  to 
8>»  Cents  per  barrel,  but  squashes  are  now 
$8:50  per  ewt.  Lettuce  is  much  more  va¬ 
ried  than  sometimes,  being  60  cents  per 
box.  hothouse;  81. oO  to  $2.50  per  hamper, 
home  grown;  $2.50  to  $8  per  barrel  for 
endive;  85  to  40  cents  per  basket  for 
curly,  and  $2.50  to  $4  per  barrel  for  ro- 
maine.  Yellow  string  beans  are  $2  to 
$8.50  per  hamper;  celery,  75  for  small 
per  dozen  bunches  and  $2  per  crate  for 
Florida.  Spinach  is  $1.25  to  $2  per  bar- 

cel. _ General  hothouse  crops  are  $1  to 

$l.o>  per  dozen  for  cucumbers;  $8  to 
$4.50  per  hamper  for  tomatoes;  50  to  60 
cents  per  lmneh  for  pieplant;  18  to  25 
cents  per  dozen  bunches  for  radishes. 

Blitter  is  not  above  87  cents  for  fancy 
and  27  to  28  cents  for  fancy  dairv;  egg's 
are  declining  at  28  to  26  cents  for  the 
full  range  of  wholesale  prices,  no  storage 
being  regularly  offered.  Cheese  remains 
at  the  advanced  price,  20  cents  for  best, 
10  cents  for  common. 

Poultry  is  not.  active,  both  receipts  and 
demand  being  light.  Wholesale  prices  for 
dressed  are  28  cents  for  fancy.  28  cents 
for  idd  toms;  fowl.  19  to  20  cents  for 
fancy;  18  to  22  cents  for  chickens;  27 
to  28  cents  for  capons;  20  to  22  cents  for 
ducks  and  17  to  19  cents  for  geese.  Live 
poultry  is  two  to  three  cents  lower  than 
dressed.  No  live  turkeys  offering.  Rab¬ 
bits  are  firm  at  20  to  80  cents  per  pair 
for  cottontails,  75  to  85  cents  for  jacks. 

J.  w.  c. 


Gardening  crops  as  sold  to  Rochester 
merchants,  mostly  grocers.  Saturday, 
February  19  :  Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel ; 
onions,  $1.10  per  bushel;  Carrots,  50 
cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  very  best,  75 
cents  per  bushel ;  turnips,  beets  and 
rutabaga,  40  cents  per  bushel ;  lettuce, 
25  cents  per  dozen  ;  celery.  50  cents  per 
dozen ;  radishes.  80  cents  per  dozen 
hunches;  vegetable  oysters,  80  emits  per 
dozen  bunches;  cabbage,  80  cents  per 
dozen.  I  am  buying  good  ba.v  at  $28 
per  ton:  oats,  60  cents  per  bushel;  ma¬ 
nure.  $1  to  $1.50  per  two-lmrse  load. 
1  V>  to  three  tons,  although  many  garden¬ 
ers  are  paying  $1  and  more  per  ton. 

Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  n. 

Lows,  $50 :  native  beef.  $10  per  ewt. ; 
veal  calves.  $12  ewt.;  milk,  7  cents  per 
quart ;  butter,  80  cents;  apples,  $8  per 
barrel;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel;  carrots, 
50  cents;  beets,  50  cents;  turnips,  50 
Cents-;  onions,  $1.  c.  b. 

Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

potatoes,  95  cents  to  $1.15;  oats,  55 
to  65  cents;  wheat,  $1.  II, av.  Timolhv, 
$12  to  $14;  Alfalfa.  $12  to  $15.  Milch 
COWS  ranging,  $80  to  $100;  dry,  $15  to 
$60.  Butter,  good,  28  to  85  cents.  Milk, 
4  per  cent.,  $1.80  to  $1.90  per  hundred. 

Linden,  X.  Y.  e.  G.  JT. 

February  29. — Wo  are  certainly  get¬ 
ting  the  weather  we  missed  earlier  in  the 
season ;  the  past  two  weeks  have  been 
qui.te  severe,  very  cold  weather  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  It  has  made  ice  for 
the  ice  man,  of  -which  in  January  lie  was 
a  little  doubtful.  Wheat  and  grass  fields 
are  well  protected.  Farmers  are  busy  in 
getting  up  wood  and  shoveling  snow. 
Trees  have  a  heavy  coat  of  ice.  which 
has  been  on  several  days.  Some  are 
fearful  in  regard  to  fruit  trees.  T  noticed 
in  the  “Pucker,”  which  by  the  way  I 
was  induced  to  take  last  Fall  at  the 
Fair,  that  they  misrepresented  things 
done  at  Rochester  by  the  horticultural 
societies  in  regard  to  the  auction  and 
market  sales.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  stand  you  are  taking  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  I  think  it  is  the  thing,  we  as 
producers,  need.  Eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man.  let  the  consumer  have  our  product's 
at  a  living  figure.  No  reason  why  apples 
should  not  bring  a  better  price  if  they 
were  properly  distributed.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

February  26.- — Milch  cows  are  selling 
for  $40  to  $75,  according  to  size.  etc. 
Milk  is  bringing  $2  per  hundred  when 
it  tests  4.5;  butter,  80  cents.  There  is 
not  mUeli  fruit  raised  here  excepting  ap¬ 
ples.  Dealers  paid  $1.50  per  barrel  last 
Fall  for  them.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel 
at  the  railroad.  Buckwheat,  90  cents 
per  bushel.  Veal  calves,  9  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  Eggs  at  the  stores, 
-'J v  cents  a  dozen.  Good  horses,  $150  to 
f“n()  Roads  are  very  bad,  drifted 

lull  ut  snow;  every  one  stays  at  home 
excepting  those  who  have  to  go.  E.  s. 
Lutheranville,  N.  Y, 


Rust  Is  Eating 
Your  Profits 


It  is  working  night  and  day  the  whole  year 
round,  getting  in  its  damaging  effects  on  your 
roof,  silo,  wire  fencing,  culverts,  posts,  siding, 
hog  sheds,  troughs,  etc.  When  you  are  on 
the  market  for  these  or  any  other  metal  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  will  pay  you  to  inquire  if  they  are 
made  of  Armco  (Americanlngot)  Iron  because 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Letter  still,  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  names  of 


manufacturers  in  any  line  using  Armco  Iron.  With  an 
Armco  Iron  Roof  on  your  buildings  and  conductor 
pipes  properly  grounded,  you  certainly  secure  the  most 
durable  covering  —  a  rust-resisting  and  lightning- 
proof  shelter. 

In  the  Armco  Iron  process  of  refining,  we  not  only 
remove  practically  all  the  impurities  in  the  raw  material 
— the  finished  product  has  also  almost  perfect  evenness 
and  other  special  qualities,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
Armco  Iron  the  most  rust-resisting  iron  made. 

Your  hardware  dealer  or  tinsmith  can  supply  you  with  metal 
products  made  of  Armco  Iron.  Leading  manufacturers  buy  Armco 
8hevt  Iron  from  us  to  make  their  wares.  A  splendid  example  is 
found  in  Matthews  Scrulix  Anchors  with  Armco  Iron  Rods  which 
are  very  Convenient  and  effective  for  the  guying  offences  and 
silos  as  well  as  telephone  and  power  line  poles.  The 
rage  Woven  Wire  Co.  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  also  use  Armco 
Iron  in  their  products.  Write  us  what  metal  equip- 
ment  you  are  in  need  of  and  we’ll  send  you  the  names 


Write  for  Booklet ,  “ Defeating  Rust 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  -International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  826  Middletown,  Ohio 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron  bearing  that  mark 
is  manufactured  by  The  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Box  826,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  book,  “Defeating 
Rust,”  and  tell  me  who  uses  Armco  Iron  in 


Name. 


Send  to  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  of 
Monessen.  Pa.,  for  their  catalog  of  Armco 
Iron  Fencing.  We  can  tell  you,  too,  where 
to  get  Armco  Iron  Fence  Posts  and  Armco 
Iron  Silos. 


Town. 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


White  Leghorns. .R.  I.  Reds. .Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

Wo  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds,  (’are Fully  and  practically  bred,  huge  in 
size,  (iibstm  fowls  excel  in  eg"  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  .  .  Breeding  Stock 

Haixlv  livable,  bnbv  chick*  shinned  in  Stroup,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  ptiar- 
uibsou  Epps  lor  HutcliiiiP  gmrntib-  d  lilphtj  fertile.  Hettlttiy.  vi porous  lirued- 
jMU  iijeds  that  will  infuse  ' ultiflble  Pin. a  I  into  you r  Meeks.  \\ ••  make  a  specialty  >1 
stocking  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  )uyo:>.  Jtook  your  orders  curly,  it  v  dl  cuabh* 
Us  to  give  you  better  service. 

Our  hanftstnueln  Illustrate.!  booi.lt:  t  is  PEEK.  Write  far  ft  tretluy 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


W  II, bl AM  THE  CONQUEHOK 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

Utility  Birds.  Curorully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 


White  Leghorns.. 

We  are  specialists  in 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  9(1#  fertile.  $5 
per  hundred,  $4.0  per  thousand.  I lay-Old 
Chicks,  $13  por  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  imiison  alfalfa  range.  Entire  Mock  milk  ted, 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

muled  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World's  champion.  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Dentun  Maryland 


BARRON  WYANDOTTES  j 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  ItarfOn  l.rL.  ‘  lb~ 

strain  hens  mured  to  cockerels  we 

imported  from  Tom  Barron's  lieav-  •  -ry  vsjf-k/,- 

iest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  •— - 

ingfrom  378  to  2K3  eggs  in  millet  year.  Chicks 
from  $21)  to  $10  a  hundred.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Cr  DIIDr  CD  MeOonoob  School  Farm 
■  ■  D  U  Hi  \^l  Cm  i\  Mcbonogh,  Md- 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  C.E.  BURGER 


In  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  baby  chicks  or 
pullet?  van  must  have  font  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  vie.:  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Our  -lock  and  business  methods  fulfill  these  conditions. 
To  illustrate:  our  flock  of  KICK)  pullets— Barron-Young 
strain  were  laying  .100  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  doc  wholesale.  By  Feb.  ISlh,  they 
veto  laying  400,  and  even  the  Snow  and  cold  of  February 
haven’t  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
Bui  send  tor  our  etixuilarimd  read  the  experiences  Of  oth¬ 
er.  with  -me  stock.  KeudpArUcMlftrly  paragraph  headed 
"2OO-H0U  boos,  sod  meh,"  It  may  bring  up  idea* you 
hadn't  cmistdored  before.  Write  today  to 


ARTHUR  H.  PENNY, 


Matt  I  tuck,  N.  V. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


E- -  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

/C*>\  the  original  "VITALITY” 

(T s-  Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALI  I  V  . 

^HUFFS^B  Others  imitate  tny  advertising, 
vir*Litr  »  hut  for  the  genuine  "V IT AL- 
chicks  M  1  T  Y  ”-Q  U  A  1. 1  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator. 
s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
mill  RIIOllKISI.AKl)KKD8. 
v  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 

quick  maturing,  strong  .stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  donetinder  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modem  inCttbdtor  cellars*,  liicbcst  Krone  of  iticuba- 
mrs  used.  1  guarantee  to  ship  properly  hatched, 
ll-althv.  Vigorous  Pai-uld  Chicks.  Thotuuiuda  of  Chicles 
I  itching  weekly,  8ir>.<'0  per  I00,  88.00  per  Saner  S5- 
T  111  .  f.unt  and  tsu.fr  arrival  guaranteed.  Ill  uy  t  f 4*  t  r <  1  hook  - 
|.  t  you  hfihI  it  ho  Co  tv  you  buy  l>ay-oUl  CWok*.  It 

I  Us  how  I  produce  chicks  free  oi!  White  Diarrhoea,  It 
>s>u  a  v  i fit  a roH tod  iu  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C,  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Bbicks 


S.  C.  w.  Leghorns  i 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds/  U 
B.  Rocks 


rrnaROtK.TltBRKT>. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  Free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


WesSey  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Bred  from  Imported  stock,  free  range,  healthy  birds, 
yearlings,  83.00  each.  Eggs.  8 1 .OO  per  13,  ftJ.OO 
per  100.  Chirks,  *15.00  per  UlU.  White  Plymouth 
Itocks,  Parks  "ltred  to  Lay"  Barred  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  product  ion, 
‘-.lersey  Rod  I'lgs"  and  choice  nursery  stock.  Catalog. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Maryland 


Lady  Cornell  Strain 

S.  O.  White  Lcerhorns  on  free  range.  "Eggs 
for  hatching  So.UO  pur  100.  Day-old  chicks 
Ski  pur  10t». 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


KETCH  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Strong,  rosy  - 1  o- rouse  chap*  from  "High  Class"  heavy 
inter  egg-prodUciiig  It.  1.  HKDS.  This  1«  the  "ay  our 
customers  report :  A  55%  egg  yield  for  Nov.  Laid  one- 
week  before  f.  mo.  old.  At  nine  weeks  dressed  1  ll«.  per 
pair,  etc.  $18  per  TOO,  Also  M.  C.  \V,  USOFIORN  rxilx 
from  •T.av  Bred"  Itens  milled  td  pure  Barron  cockerels 
from  coutcst  stock.  These  will  make  grand  layers.  * IV per 
100.  Book  el  der  NOW.  Safe  «i  rival  jumrMU'cd.  Cln-uUr  live.. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  -  -  COHOCTON.  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY— ON  FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  2-year-old  lions. 
-Mated  with  Barron  cockerels  from  best  Imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging  28  ozs.  to  the 
(Vo/..)  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  and  0(R/„ 
fertile — $G  a  100.  Candee  hatched  chicks  for 
■Mn.v  delivery — $12  a  100.  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQ1T0GUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Ownot  &  M«r.  ST.  JAMES  1‘,  (J..  b.  1..  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Dsw« s 

3,11110  I,  readers  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  t-pe- 
f-i  il  bred  for  WiulOr  eggs,  150,000  baby  chick k  for 
11116  and  60.000  hatching  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery,  or  $12  per 
100,  No  order  too  largo  or  too  small.  Thu  kind  that 
live  if  given  hnlf  n  chance,  (Jet  your  order*  In 
early.  Egg*  fov  hatching  now  ready,  <o,  $11  per  IPO  in 
nn.v  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  in  Puiiltry  Keepinu 
Solved. "  free  with  nil  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Jlox  7  5,  Pleasant. Valley,  N.  Y. 


w’ater  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— ECGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wo  are  speciality  breeders  of  S-  U*  A  hite^Loghormi 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard-  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  or  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
Cult, -i  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  wliich  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant,  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  d. 


Ivirliiip  Day  Olcl  CliicKs 

S.C.  WHITE  l.KOIIORXS  EXCLUSIVELY 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY-  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chick*  arc  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  faun.  $lS.0fl  per 
100.  $12.50  in  lots  of  f500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  aod  full  count  of  5001I,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application.  r  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

Whttt  you  want,  WFien  you  want  it. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  TG 


T  E  N  A  C  R  E 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Exhibition  and  Utility.  Book  your  orders 
early  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  mid  MATING  1.1ST 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  prin  get  on  3  n.  j. 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited 


One  of  Our  Prize  Winners 


EGGS 


for  Batching  and  Day-Old 

The  Kind  Thai  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  end  Lay 

i  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 


CHICKS 


IV  e  are  MOW  booking  orders  for  hatching Ages  from  fully  mat  tired, enrofnlly  mated  farm-raised  birds. 
selHi-tod  for  their  prolific  laving  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  r,:qni>  cumuts.  1  lie.y  are  the  pielcoi 
a  Murk  of  many  thousand  birds.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  trout  our  matings  of 


SINGLE  COM  It  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  BUCKS 
EMBDEN  GEESE 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  Wo  can  supply  In  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Hocks  and 
Single  Comb  While  Leghorns:  bay  old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 


glinnis;  I  >ay  old  Dunk  lines  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 


Send  for  Our  Records  in  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  HENYARD 

- 'i 

What  is  the  Barron  Leghorn 

“  A  Disgrace  to  any  Barn  Yard” 

For  a  great  many  years  the  American 
poultry  breeder  has  worked  hard  trying 
to  perfect  the  White  Leghorn,  which  is 
as  it  stands  today  an  American  breed, 
the  breeders,  through  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  having  formed  a  breed 
standard ;  a  standard  formed  by  the  most 
noted  breeders  and  judges  of  the  breed. 
Premiums  have  been  offered  and  given 
on  fowls  and  eggs  at.  poultry  shows  and 
fairs  throughout  the  country,  until  the 
American  White  Leghorn  as  it  stands  to¬ 
day  has  about  reached  perfection.  The 
American  breeder  has  bred  for  a  pure 
white  fowl,  bright  yellow  legs,  and  a 
beautiful  reddish  bay  eye,  small  comb  and 
wattle  that  are  hard  to  freeze  in  Win¬ 
ter.  A  beautiful  active  bird  of  curves 
with  betid  erect  and  carrying  a  cow  tail, 
and  a  layer  of  large  pure  white  hard- 
shelled  eggs  that  Stand  shipping  and 
bring  the  highest  price  on  the  New  York 
market.  It  lias  taken  many  years  to 
breed  out  the  large  hanging  wattles.  Tt 
has  taken  years  to  breed  off  the  large 
beefy  unsightly  comb.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  breed  the  beautiful  fowl  that; 
lays  the  large  pure  white  eggs.  And  now 
these  American  breeders  who  have  la¬ 
bored  so  hard  for  so  many  years  face  a 
critical  moment,  ns  a  foreign  breed  has 
arrived  and  is  being  advertised  as-  Leg¬ 
horns.  I  refer  to  the  Barron  fowls  that 
are  being  advertised  and  sold  as  Leg¬ 
horns.  Any  member  of  the  Barron  breed 
would  he  disqualified  in  any  show  room, 
therefore  they  are  not  Leghorns.  Second, 
their  eggs  are  not  as  large  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Leghorns.  Third,  their  eggs  are  not 
pure  white,  the  first  of  each  season’s  lay¬ 
ing  being  creamy  and  light  brown.  Tint¬ 
ed  and  creamy  eggs  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  stale  eggs,  and  never  command 
llie  top  price  on  the  New  York  market. 
Therefore  the  color  of  the  shell  does  mat¬ 
ter  some,  as  the  price  of  pure  white  eggs 
is  always  at  the  highest  point.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  Leghorns  are  American  bred,  and 
why  breed  mongrel-looking  fowls  when 
utility  and  beauty  can  be  bred  and  com¬ 
bined  in  one  bird?  Years  ago  cattle 
breeders  imagined  that  a  good  cow  had  to 
he  a  homely  brute,  slab-sided  and  sloping 
rump,  but  the  records  of  today  disprove 
their  theory  as  the  greatest  producers 
are  beautiful  cows,  scoring  almost  100 
points  of  the  scale  of  perfection.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  race¬ 
horses  and  the  American  White  Leghorn 
will  lay  more  large  pine  white  eggs  than 
any  other  Leghorn  in  existence.  The 
work  of  the  show  room  should  he  encour¬ 
aged  and  upheld,  as  without  it  we  never 
would  have  had  any  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  or  any  other  breed.  Utility 
alone  will  in  time  ruin  the  whole  poul¬ 
try  industry.  Take  it  any  way  yon 
please,  the  Barron  fowls  are  a  disgrace 
to  any  barnyard.  Their  large  beefy 
lopped  combs,  their  large  hanging  wat¬ 
tles,  their  creamy  color  of  plumage  and 
egg,  with  their  squirrel  tails,  make  them 
out  nothing  but  mongrels.  The  Barron 
fowls  are  not  Leghorns  and  have  no 
right  to  the  name.  j.  c.  MICHAUD. 

New  York. 

A  Leghorn  True  to  Nature 

According  to  this  writer  all  Leghorns 
that  do  not  conform  to  the  present 
“Standard  of  Perfection,”  as  printed  h.v 
the  American  Poultry  Association.  ■  are 
not  Leghorns.  But  the  Standard  lias  been 
changed  a  number  of  times.  Do  Leg¬ 
horns  cease  to  be  Leghorns  when  the 
standard  is  changed?  I  bred  White  Leg¬ 
horns  for  exhibition  50  years  ago,  and 
the  Standard  of  those  days  called  for 
“long  pendulous  wattles,”  which  this 
writer  says  "fanciers  have  been  years  in 
trying  to  breed  off.”  If  tills  statement 
is  true  that  Leghorns  are  not  Leghorns, 
unless  they  conform  to  the  present  Stand¬ 
ard,  then  the  orig:.nal  Leghorns  when 
brought  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  in 
Italy,  were  not  Leghorns  at  all  because 
they  certainly  did  not  conform  to  the 
present  Standard.  Other  mis-statements 
are  that  “any  member  of  the  Barron  breed 
would  he  disqualified  i.n  any  show.”  The 
first  cockerel  Mr.  Barron  sent  me  would 
have  stood  a  good  elmnce  to  win  in  any 
show ;  he  was  perfect  in  form,  fine  in 
comb,  wattles  and  ear  lobes,  only  his 
tail  was  not  quite  so  low  as  the  present 
fashion  in  show  birds. 

He  further  says:  “Their  eggs  are  not 
as  large  as  the  American  Leghorns.” 
Here  ho  is  “way  off'.”  The  extra  large 
size  of  the  eggs  from  ray  Barron  birds 
is  frequently  remark'  d.  I  had  100  Amer¬ 
ican  Leghorns  in  another  house,  and  none 
of  them  laid  as  large  eggs  as  my  Barron 
liens. 

About  color  of  eggs,  inquiry  at  the 
Storrs  contest  brought  word  that  “they 
did  not  see  that  the  Barron  pen  laid  any 
larger  per  cent,  of  colored  eggs  than  the 
American  Leghorns  did.”  In  my  own 
Barron  birds,  two  out  of  12  laid  eggs 


March  18,  1916. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Wo  have  a  strain  GUARAXTBBtl  TO  1,A\  .  Isn  t 
that  just  what  you've  hetui  looking  for  I  Write  for 
Free  riescrirtiVe  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg,'  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


A.  B.  H  A  L  L’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 

liens  Tested  For  White  Diarrhea  By  Storrs  Station. 
Leaders  in  Laying  Contest .  2.000  CHICKS  PFR  WEEK. 
Illustrated  circular,  ft.  8.  HAH  ,  W.illinglurtl,  Connecticut 

D  A  ny  PUTP  Y  C  3t  TOM  II  A  K  R O  N 
BAD  I  LniLND  WHITE  EKGHORNS 

$11  ver  hundred.  Reduction  on  thousand  order. 

L.  E.  1  NGOLDSIIY,  Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.\r. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  1  lanisli  Strains-  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  Bnt«y  Chicks  from  healthy, 
vigorous  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria.  Virginia 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-260-2S4-eirg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  clucks 
and  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de. 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton,  N  Y-. 

SingleCombWhiteLeghornsOnly 

The  World's  Official  Record-Laying  Strains  of 

America,  England.  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Egjj  and  Phick  Circular  25  Lay.  Pont. 
Report*  and  the  Most  Practical  catalog  written, 
"Utility  Facts,”  Free.  J.  R.  Parks,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


20,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

front  two  and  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range.  Cii- 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  HoiiART,  N .  Y. 

None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  Oct  our  big  60-page  catalogue. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Kidgely,  Mcl. 


Hatching  Eggs 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

F.ggs  from  $12  per  Bill  to$l  each  Price  list  on  request. 

K.  V,  Watson,  Tint  Magnolias,  Helicon.  N  Y. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Kgg  type  Breeders.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  IS.  (\  R.  1.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Sond  for  Booklet,  and  prices. 
WU'HMOSS  FARM,  •  Box  137,  Demurest,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

strain,  (ironlest  (avers  of  large  white  eggs.  $.i  per 
100.  MODEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Hammatiton. N» J. 


PUIPFC  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ROOKS, 
LH  ILK  U  R  I  RL0S  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  Catalogue  free. 
\V.  F.  HILL  POT,  liox  1,  Fremihtown,  N.  J. 


c  white  leghorns 
tggs  tor  Matching  tom  b  a  r  r  o  n  strain 

id  1.1  eggs,  $1.50:  Hundred.  $6. 

A.  W.  SOPER.  115  South  Stoothoff  Ave..  Richmond  Hill.  L.  I. 


S? Usails*}*-  s.  c.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

$1/  per  loti;  tioi)  per  UTO  Eggs,  *1  per  15;  *rt  per  too.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching. *  1.60  pcr75 eggs.  J.BujLesher.Norlhumbeilsnil.Pa. 


White  Leghorns  KIS'ffUSi: 

Circular.  AVa*-iiken  Poultry  Farm, Salt  Point.  N.Y. 


WhiteLeghorns  STO"  !"S 

Circular.  FERNWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Salt  Point.  N.  Y. 


HATCHI  NG  EGGS 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  a  1  arge  and  heavy-laying  strain. 
Largo  white  F.gg.i  anil  many  of  them.  $1  per  15; 
$L75por3U|  $5  per  100.  J.  AT.  CASE, Gllboti,  N.Y. 


If  It’s  SingleComb  White  Leghorns 

you  are  going  to  buy,  lictter  read  our  booklet.  Spec 
hi l  price  on  eggs  ami  chick*  if  ordei  s  are  hooked  be¬ 
fore  March.  Bixfi ham  Kqo  Kaum,  North  Binuhant.  Pa. 


All  I  ' 7  and  10c.  Leghorn*.  Money  ro- 

l-H  I  |_|l  V  funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
VIIIVIIV  free.  W  A.  LAUVER.  M cAlis terville .  Pa. 


1">  l  1  *  —  S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Chix, 

LSaby  LnlX  Hatching  Egg-;.  Booklet 

J  .  Huw  to  Grow  Ctiix,  with  $10 

order.  ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poiighkeegsie,  N.  Y. 


8  and  10  S.  Buff  Leghorns, 
n  I  Vy  IV  w  ep>  Money  Duck  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Jiox  3,  JlrAlislerville,  Pa. 


II  All  HON  LEGHORN'S 
HatchingLggS  ,,,  2-U-egg strains  Wyan- 
itottea  from  storrs'  ami  Mls*o"'  I  Contest  pens,  All 
I drd strap  nested.  Leghorn  ami  Wyamiottccockcrcls. 

JAY  H.  EKNISSE,  cor.  Huilxun  anil  Titus  Ave.,lrondei|iioit.N.Y. 


Barron  and  Eglantine  Strain  i1;^  morns 

Baby  Chicks,  $12  por  Immlrnd,  Hatching  Fgg>,  $6 
per  hundred.  Sunrise  Poultry  Farm, H  O.  No.  l.Biistol.Pa. 


BRED  TO  L  AY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  ami  Young  strain.  Baby  chick-.,  $12  per 
100.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5  i.<-r  Viy  $45  pPr  I  .thill,  cir¬ 
cular  line.  PERRY  HR  IGGS,  Pleasant  Vailey,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns-B  A  R  R  0  N  -W  yandottes 

Eggs  from  imported  p»n?.  Records:  265,  265  2(io, 
268,  260,  271,  273, •  283  cockerel- 
THK  BARRON  FARM,  -  Count  llsvi.'h*.  Fa. 


STORRS  Hatching  Eggs 

PEN  Trapnvut  and  Pedigree,!  Stock 

89  32 — 1  5  EnQs;  St  O—IOO 

Circular  F rcc.  No  Substjlulian  Slock  or  oggs 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hsmmonton,  N.  J. 


EGGS  TNG  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

and  V  hite  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  guar  a  nice  all  eggs 
and  cii ic I  s  aro  from  mil- own  stock.  A RUHOM3 >N 
POULTRY  FARM,  Yorktovvn  Heights,  N.  Y, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for  .‘ale  :it 
reasonable  prices,  considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  I  hr,  id  her  and  January  at  Missouri  Iv.g  ( 'mi  test, 
l'.ggs  for  hatching,  m.  j.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutlcy,  N.  J 


HERE’S  A  NEW  ONE 

Free  Range  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

heavy  weight  ami  bred  for  heavy  laying  A  limited 
supply  of  eggs  for  hatching.  Try  them.  If  yu  are 
satisfied  tell  others:  if  not.  tell  me  $1  for  15  or  $6 

per  UK).  E.  J.  STOUGHTON,  Atwnter,  N.  Y. 


G*<?  RURAL  NF.W-YORKER 


501 


One  Filling 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 

HATCHING 

CONTESTS 


Capture  'four 
Egf<$*  Market 


J.  B.  Mormon  writes  in  American 
Poultry  Journal:  “Danish  farm¬ 
ers  became  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
when  fowls  were  intelligently  bred  and 
well  fed  I  hey  laid  larger  eggs,  and  fo  captured 
the  London  egg  trade."  \  ou  can  capture  your 
egg  market  by  feeding  Red  CorribMcut  Mash,  tha 
great  egg  maker  far  chickens,  ducks  or  turkeys. 

It  Costs  ^  -_r  ^ 

You  Less 

to  feed  rted  Comb 
than  to  buy  the  ma-  | 
terials.ind  mix  them  I 
yourself.  Sell  your 

grain. Hin  ltedComb.  ,  - - 

J  en  of  s.  C  White 

l.egltoi'n  pullets  led  B^V-v  I  fh 
on  Red  Comb  aver-  VUAf 

aged  eggs  apiece 
m ;j'i«v  inont  lb  ^  ^ 

Edwards  &  Loomis 

3*f-c:  N.  Elizabeth  St.  IV- 

Chicago,  111.  41^7' 

Wfr«.  of  Faniotis  Lino  of 

Red  Horn  Hairy  Leeds  ACSS 


You  can  count:  your  cluckeus  as 
soon  as  hatched,  There  will  be 
no  loss  from  bowel  or  digestive 
trouble  if  you  feed  them 


anna 


Standard  Since  18S4 

Saves  the  losses  of  baby  Chicks,  Turkeys  and 
Pheasants,  killed  or  stunted  by  common  food 
during  the  first  ten  days.  Chick  Manna 
will  bring  them  through  safely.  Not  A 
an  experiment.  Wonderful  results 
since  1884. 

\  At  your  dealer’s,  or  write  direct  ^^k 

for  offer  of  trial  package  by  ^^k 

o  Parcel  Post,  booklet  oo  ^^k 

\V  prevention  of  poultry 

j \j  losses  sent  FR  F  li.  jmM 

ai .  ni'Tsey 

F.  P.  Cassel  &  Son  ■■  B  | 

kansdalc.  Pa. 


Strong. binding  gnaran 


tv.  Hacked  by  k'J  years  of 

pucccrs.  California  red¬ 
wood.  Triple  walls,  nsbeatoa  lined. 
Pure  copper  tank.  Automatic  regu¬ 
lator.  Safety  lamp.  Everything  you 
need,  Tktmaanda  in  vjb. 

Write  for  book.  Send  name  today 
for  groat  free  book.  Don't  delay. 
Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box  79c 


START  CHICKS 

Off  Right 

Blue  Ribbon  Chick  Feed 


WilS  Do  It 

Oar  Bonk  "  IVht/t  To  Do  Knch 
Month  In  The  /’trultry  V«n/" 
U?IJh  about  sturtinic  smil  ruistnir 
chicks,  Free  to  roultrj/  Kuvpois 
East  uf  BuuwK*. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


end  get  onr  1916  Incubator 
Book  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Shows  why  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubator*  “hatch  most 
chick*  th*t  liv*."  Contains 
eh»t)tcr  on  Poultry  Dl.oneea,  alio 
one  on  httchlna  nod  rowing. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 


White  &  Rice  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Made  in  America.  I ’.red  for  over  80  yearn  forvigoi 
mid  inoiluclion.  Write  for  prices.  KLOVII  O 
TV  II  1TK,  successor  to  While  &  Rice  Yorktorvn,  N.V 


Hormir  Clty.Pa, 


Barron  Strain  S.  C.W.  Leghorns  gfiK 

and  farm  bred  fowls.  Spruce  Grave  Farm,  Jefferson,  N-Y- 


'*  I  never  hiul  a  fillet*  lot  of  chickn 

than  I  have  this*  year” 

write*  !M  r»$  A  nice  1 1  Milford,  N.J. 

.1  tine  24,  111  15. 

xtt\t\t>  'Good  Hroodinir  find  E 

N  Tlr  K  Feeding arc  the  Main  I 
>■1  ^  j'oints  in  Raising  I 

n.  Cn,  r.«-v  Chicken  k  1  —  1 
heartily  rre 
the  Candeu 
Brooder. ' ' 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  l-iycs.  trap 
nested,  including  Barron  strain  .  it-ueck  pullets  Buck  mi 
orders;  e  t  re  it  In  r  free.  ii.iMU.ros  1'aiim.  i 'mitingtuti,  N.Y 


.  1  t*an 
lummend 

-  j  Colony 

Coai  UiiMHj.sii  3».u  Ki  uui-A  i  i.ho  Brooder. 

You  Will  Grow  Bigrer,  Healtliirr  Chicks  the  Candee  Way 

Write  for  hiir  illnal rated  cft'-utoK  eivv.H  the  experience  of 
Can  doe  "perot'>rn  Inst  yenr  spit  pictures  or  their  poultry  plants. 
*1  »’!lvi  niioiit  I  no  foal-burnimc  .  ,  . 

In  ■'•‘•lei  »:i»  Hutoiii.il ically  I  1 

rivulr, toil,  will,  lar«or  IJFinHi  J 

Iftulv.  w.-  tit  a  pn.  pared  fo  liip  V,»<.  /T  Y 

your  Brooder  « hr;  ••fine*  «Uy  r***  "■*  ■» 

your  order  its  received.  «§?•:'  f  I  -T-C  .J-Jxt 

Candee  Incultator  &  Brooder  Co. 

Dcpl.R,  Easlwood.  N.Y.  J.irmjttif  Hlj  III  MvHK' 

till  K\  A.  Sc-Meit.  Mfg.Cu.  Iw.  .  Jw/  j  t  J  I  ) 
fi.)  1=7  .  -7k 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  ft^VrlS 

Nested  liens  liiHtad-  to  Itieii  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Wvttt  for  (’Rtalocue, 

MILIBROUK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop..  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


Stores  Building,  New  York 


,:n<r— S  C.  W.  Lpgltni  i'..  Wycoff 
,,us  strain.  Ilrurl  to  lay. 
Futility  guaranteed.  Frico  $a 

M  I  l.I.EK,  Kridgewater,  Vn. 


Biggest  Hatches 

X  -Ray  An  to  mat  ic 
a*’  Trip  regni.ttes  the 

ubator  exactly. 

.t!  Srtvl  for  free  X-Ray 
book  No. 32  •  X-Ray 
Ilpculi9?r>rp  and  t^rooders 
•  :>-.j  'I  shipped  to  pmclioHIjf  All 

— j^apoimscip/tS6  prepaid. 

The  X-Ray 
5~[  1  Incubator  Co. 

— Cb"'  Dept.  32 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Heat  Underneath  ^ 

Duplex  Central  ^ 

Healing  Plant 
squat ety  unJr.ruenih  I. 
—  heal asc«rii*Ls— takes  W 
lip  proftcr  fttUOUTit  ol 
moisture  from  X*Ray 
(lenCrator,  is  c,  -n,  ,  i  to 
all  parts  t*l  hatching 
chamber  uniformly.  No 
colt!  sides  orcorners. 

Put  a  gallon  oi oil  in 
X-Ray  tank,  li^ht 
latnp.indf'irgft. Only  ^ 
1  filling  ul  i  utlc  re¬ 
quired  forentirehaiclj 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatcliiug  eggs  from  brneiics  witli  Trapncst  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  for  prices.  C.W.TURNFR.WestHartfoid.Conn. 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 


WANTED 


Rl’fls,  Ib'Hcs,  Wv iiinlot|iikf  l.tfcUariiH,  Mlmut  itK,  Aitiymns  ofhi.eh- 
ifI  «jiinlMk‘«  nml  n,  v-l-  iroiluflbm  nl  mmem  u.  nrfioa.  Si*iu| 
’<  i mi ulok'iie.  i?i.vi»k  Chick  Hatchkuv,  Pnx  21  K,  Civile,  Ohio. 


ITALJl  V  To  Show  Poultrymen  How  to 
Save  Money  and  Increase 
Their  Profits  by 

^‘‘Hammocked”  Eggs 

|  COMETH  IN O  new 


POULTRYMEN,  iTTEHTIOII;^“BR„,,L.£tlf£ 

sab  i  aril  word;  i-oinineiieing  1.  Price,  fid  for 

11)0.  Write  for  circular.  1  lie  Elmore  Farm  Briilneport.  Conn. 


and  w,  have  an  attractive  prop- 
>-•  nsliiim  bir resident  tufents  Of  tu;rtrultiii'aj  devices. 
1  lug  talking  point.  I.  With  Hammock  Carriers 
poultry  inrii  can  seal  their  pack  am  -  ami  still  send 
them  at  unreel  post  rates,  g.  '  I  tn  mmooked’’  eggs 
keep  ft  i-Hli  many  w  eeks  lenigev.  3.  They  won't  break 
—they  have  a  second  "shell.'’  I.  It  an  aceid'-nt  does 
ocelli  and  an  egg  is  broken,  if,  not  I. ,st  and  it  can't 
-meal'  the  other  eggs.  ,5.  The  “unHlfty-atipi-ftrance” 
Wilis  ildV  I  Iislimin.rs—  Kiel  |i  lie  Ids  the  uhl  V.  I'muliyiiien 
xliti'Cliu  liulrhiapa  are  jiil.il, mt  ,.,,:rlle.  Ilanunm  k  s.isieiu, 
i.  tl'imiimrk  r ml  mm  nu.l  reels  »«  nUmnnl.lc  "knm-keii 
duwn'  mill  make  the  tiiiet  ruii,. ■  mind  uf  all  ox;  parka^es. 

1*  rife  for  free  book  and  «w  aoenry  proposition 

HAMMOCK  CARRIER  CORP. 
550  S.  Clinton  St-,  Syracuse,  N-  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs  -l 

T.  T.  HI1IBFN,  -  Jfci 


Improving  a  Poultry  Ration 

Wlnit  tin  you  think  of  the  following 
systoni  for  fot'tlitig  A\’ 1 1 i ti*  Leghorns?  In 
inni’ning  l  food  ;ibout  ono  <iutirt  of  outs 
to  on  oh  25  bit'tls;  fet'd  in  about  a  four- 
inch  litter.  At  night,  all  the  cracked 
corn  they  "ill  dean  up,  feed  enough  so 
some  is  left  in  pans.  Keep  the  follow¬ 
ing  dry  nuish  before  them  at  all  times:  20 
pounds  bran,  10  pounds  middlings  (red 
dog  (lour),  10  pounds  gluten  and  10 
pounds  meat  scrap,  charcoal  and  salt  as 
required.  TUijs  is  fed  in  open  hoppers 
or  boxes  with  a  frame  made  to  slip  in¬ 
side  covered  with  2-in.  mesh  chicken 
wire.  For  green  food  steamed  Alfalfa 
and  stock  beets  on  alternate  days.  Wheat 
is  high  and  very  hard  to  get.  I  omit 
corn  meal  from  mash  on  account  of  heavy 
feeding  of  corn  at  night.  IIow  near 
right  am  IV  1  am  getting  from  M3  to  10 
per  cent,  egg  yield  at  present  from  a 
pen  of  75  birds.  ii.  f.  n. 

Fassett,  Pa. 

I  would  prefer  to  mix  the  morning 
grni.ii  ration  of  oats  with  equal  parts  of 
wheat,  or  barley,  as  oats  alone  are  not 
very  palatable  to  fowls,  and  arc  very 
high  in  fibre,  and  the  fowls  also  need  the 
wheat.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
evening  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  one  each  of  wheat  and 
oats  be  fed,  l  would  add  the  10  pounds 
of  ground  corn  to  the  dry  inasli,  (bits 
making  it  up  about  as  follows:  Two 
parts  each  of  wheal  bran,  meat  scraps, 
one  part  each  of  middlings,  ground  corn, 
ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  and  Alfalfa 
meal.  Supplement  this  with  shell,  grit 
and  green  food,  sis  you  have  been  doing. 
Your  percentage  is  very  good  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  better  than  in  many 


- 1  ).mv ••  * m  Cliic’lcs  anil  Kgg*. 

HAMPTON  S.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Black  Leghorn 


?C— I  rem  vigofons.ruivf  rod  steak.  W.WY 
***  AN  DO  TT  E.  BUFF  AND  BAR  ROCKS.  $J  tier  15, 
’if  Rock  cue  i;  ere  Is.  D).  S  C  MOYER,  tans  dale.  Pa. 


EIGHT  ill! A] J Al  \ S  i:\CU  SIVELV 

Fourteenth  year.  I  tardy  thoroilshbred  Block. Cocker- 
<  Is.  $2..i0  each  Selected  t'U'xw,  l.'l-'f  1  .L'.'i.  filY-i'.'l  aO,  llllF#li, 

Haystack  [Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn, 


Livable  Chicks  $1 5  per  1 0O 

Silver  White  innl  Purtrid.ee  W'  uinlotles. 

White  l.ogboru  CltieUs,  $1"  pel-  lOO 
I’fklii  and  liiiuen  (Dueklinirs  g.je.  each) 
OLDHAM  POUI.TRY  FARM,  -  R  34,  PliDeilixville.  Pa. 


fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
ChampionOats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  art  Reef  nest 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sheet  New  York 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  iK?  u  lYl 

K  cm  I ,  <  ;nn  Minnvcfls,  I^Mi»hi»riis»,*\Y  vumiot*  *  s, 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  li.  TJ.  Athens,  Pa, 


So  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


This  l36*Eg|?  Incubator  and  Hroo<lor 

1  shipped  anywhere  on  HO  dayn*  trial. 
No  rnortoy  down  —  no  deposit. 

Pay*  for  DOTH  If  Sat¬ 
isfactory  Whan  Tested 
No  ulb'tr  aucH  opro  liberal  oiTur 
oatiibt,  bocutivh'  no  othnr  oatl!fi 
(•quaU  the JUNITO.  Itscuiiiktor 
not  ’R'  »V-,F.BrotM4«df  hotair.  Both 
Katvanixed  tnjD.  Saiittfaction 
I  Kuuruu  toed .  W  « take  aI I  the  rl»L 
ICaah  price  both  only  $9.45, 


THOROUGH 

BRED 


Mrs.ROBERTDAVIS 
Ctimberlnntl,  Virginia 


|  CAT  ALOIS 

bring«  II  J  { 

THE  UNITED  FACTO 


Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

•ft  per  10-  K.  <  .  ,ei)  jSjojs.  SI  per  hi  Shrepsliii, 
Sheep.  H,  J-  \  AN  I»\‘KK,  Getty  shit  rg,  Putina. 


CO.  M8il31  Cleveland,  O 


incubator 

THERMOMETERS 


- 1 'e. re Ic  eii  Wrohze  Turkey  Eggs,$.i 
per  tler.eti.  t'rthiinhlaii  Plymouth 
linzcii  for  fa.  W.  L.  Gay,  Lime  Rock,  Cl. 


Eggs  for  Sale 


It  Ordered  Together.  Freight  paid 


■’I  Machine*  (I  t  1)  castot  Rockier..  Hot  wa-  F  ' 

J  Made  of  fl  ter  cup(x-r  tanks.  a»ublu  walls,  /?-_  jr 
B  Calltornl*  l|  dead  air  tspace,  double  gluat  "XT  -  -  . 

Redwood  a  boora.  all  act  up  complete,  or  /  -- 

180  Kgg  I  ni-iibator  and  Brooder  912.00.  pifTi  ."l . 
FREE  (Tata li iu Oe  dercribing  them,  tk’nd fen*’~'qr;*TnnB 
for  it  TOI1AY  or  order  direct.  y  1  "*  '" 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ss  Racine,  Wis.' 


::  very  large  fine  onus.  April  Hut"h,  I to^t  Bronze 
St,i  aiu,  and  I  cross,  wild.  Price.  SIS  i  nch. 

Lucia.  Tucker,  101  Ranch  Farm  Norwalk,  t  oiin. 


TOMS  AND  HENS  F.ggs  in  seusnn.  Fine,  beautiful 
liiriis.  Hard  lest  ami  host  strain  known. 

ALLIK  HOE.MICS,  West  W  in  I  ieltl,  Ne  w  York 


Hill  Colony  Brooder,  $30.  Magic  Colony  Brooder,  $15 

I  tot  It  fitted  with  top  and  bottom  draft 

Htiilt  of  heavy  cast  iron,  fitted  with  magazine,  never  leak  gas,  fire  never 
fyes-^.  C*»os  out,  maintain  an  even  tent  pot  atpru. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  will  refund  the  money  after  30  davs’ 
p^kyjgjSgtr  .tl  if  Prootlersdo  not  do  all  we  claim.  If  you  wish’ to  succeed  you 
■  it  mat  Jiavo  reliable  brooders.  Otherwise  success  is  impossible. 

AFX^Ht-pW.V1.'’  »°'k*y  {"«•  ‘l^c.rjntivo  circular  and  brooder  booklet  with 


Wild  Mallard  nuel/o  COLORED  MUSCOVYS  and  WHITE  WY 

/vna  maiiara  uucks  andditfs.  K-eui strain  Aiifm 

i jingo,  healthy  stock.  Mrs,  F-  HARPFR.  MiUbrooh.  N-Y 


Gaxwio  HiLrxKX^v 
,**"iwi,  *  J.  \  ' 
v  s  A. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


32  Bellevue  Ave.,  Trenton,  N,  J 


March  18,  1‘JlG, 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


When  yorz  irn'fe  advertiser^^Fyntioti 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ACT  NOW! 


The  eighteenth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  further  gain  in  egg  production, 
as  was  predicted  last  week.  The  number 
laid  was  3,432;  as  against  3,021  last 
week,  a  gain  of  411  eggs  for  the  week. 
Obed  G.  Knight’s  White  Wyandottes  take 
first  place  with  a  record  of  55  eggs  for  the 
week,  and  1*.  W.  Backus’  pen  of  the  same 
breed,  from  Ontario,  are  second  with  a 
score  of  53.  A.  B.  Bnmdagc’s  pen  of  Tt. 

I,  Beds  are  third  with  a  score  of  50.  This 
report  is  for  the  week  ending  March  5th. 
so  it  is  a.  little  over  the  four  months  since 
the  contest  began.  But  in  this  time  the 
15  pent?  of  White  Wyandottes  have  laid 
p,853  eggs ;  an  average  of  150.2  per  pen. 
The  R.  I.  Reds  stand  next  to  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  as  Winter  layers.  The  21  pens  of 
Reds  have  laid  8,894  eggs,  an  average  per 
pen  of  423.5.  The  Wyandottes  have  av¬ 
eraged  to  lay  20.7  eggs  more  per  pen  than 
the  R.  T.  Reds.  The  Barred  Rocks  have 
laid  3,098;  averaging  per  pen  309.8  eggs. 

Some  single  pens  have  made  good  rec¬ 
ords.  The  pen  of  English  Illack  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  427 ;  the  Oregons  4 10. 
the  Silver  Wyandottes  421,  and  one  pen 
of  Mottled  Anconas  404.  In  the  press 
bulletin  issued  by  Stores  Agricultural 
Station  last  week,  comments  are  made  on 
how  much  food  a  hen  can  eat,  or  ought  to 
be  fed.  As  this  varies  according  to  the 
weather,  the  hen’s  physical  condition, 
whether  she  is  laying  or  loafing  or 
broody  or  molting,  no  ironclad  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  The  hen’s  health,  also  her 
size,  has  something  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  food  required,  and  if  she  is  laying 
heavily  that,  will  also  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  feeding.  The  College  records 
show  that  a  hen  will  consume  about  40 
to  45  pounds  of  grain  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  means  an  average  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  about  two  ounces,  or  about 
12  to  13  pounds  per  day  to  each  100 
hens.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  average 
grain  mixture  weighs  1 %  pounds  to  the 
quart  then  eight  quarts  would  be  about 
tbe  average  grain  ration  for  100  bens. 
This  is  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  which  sug¬ 
gests  four  quarts  corn,  two  quarts  wheat, 
two  quarts  oats  daily  for  each  100  laying 
pullets. 

At  the  Stores  contest  equal  parts  of 
Wheat  and  cracked  com  only  are  fed,  the 
oats  arii  fed  ground  in  the  mash.  The 
above  suggestion  for  feeding  is  for  tin- 
dry  grain  only ;  it  presupposes  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  dry  mash  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  to  which  they  can  help 
themselves  at  all  times.  If  the  fowls 
have  access  to  thick  sour  milk,  they  will 
consume  about  twice  as  much  by  weight 
of  that  as  of  the  grain.  Trials  at  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  resulted  in 
a  consumption  of  93  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  for  each  laying  pullet. 

The  week’s  record  follows ; 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Halt.  Connecticut  .  42  .'123 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  40  23!) 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  34  353 

Jules  F.  Fr.'i neats,  T.ong  Island .  80  018 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  13  201 

Fairfields  Farms.  New  Hampshire....  34  439 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  31  2SS 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  30  440 

Hock  Bose  Farm,  New  York .  42  444 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  37  202 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  30  290 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  44  457 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Massachusetts .  45  422 

Ke  ween  ah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  33  308 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. .  37  457 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  14  292 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  .  43  241 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridgp  Farm,  New  York .  29  328 

National  White  AVyan.  Club,  Pa .  24  295 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island........  75  C>78 

P.  W.  Backus,  Out . .  53  (102 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  30  335 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  30  321 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  40  534 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts...  25  448 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  .  41  322 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . .  44  705 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England ....  42  541 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  .  33  334 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  27  410 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  44  421 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  30  218 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts....  23  390 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts .  2  281 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  30  477 

A.  R.  Brundnge,  Connecticut .  50  448 

llillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  44  572 

Homer  r.  Demi  tig,  Conuectieut . .  38  302 

Charles  O.  Polhotuus,  New  York......  42  535 

8.  G,  Me  Lean,  Connecticut . . . . . .  34  244 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut  42  430 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  4!)  311 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  33  353 

Harry  14.  Cook.  Connecticut .  27  374 

A.  W.  Rntuery.  New  Hampshire .  45  585 

F.  1).  Clark.  Connecticut.. .  35  487 

Allan's  Hardtnbeat  Reds.  Rhode  Island'  45  4f>9 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  37  408 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts  ....  44  410 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  44  590 

II.  W.  Oqlllngwood,  New  Jersey .  42  383 

W.  It.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  3.0  245 

Pluperest  Orchards.  Massachusetts....  40  733 

Ilaiupton  Institute.  Virginia .  38  440 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  30  352 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 22  304 

llracsidc  Poultry  Farm.  Ta .  29  335 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  20  317 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York.  ......  22  140 

.Tames  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  22  225 

Mrs.  Roll! u  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.,  42  320 

Wimlsweep  Farm,  Connecticut  .  33  303 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  44  434 

P.  G.  Platt,  I’a .  41  232 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York.  30  227 

F.  M.  I'easley,  Connecticut .  40  404 


TRAPNESTED 


P  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorn* — Highest  A  Yard  X  <  j: ! h  AitimcaU  <  vv.  hying  Contest, 
five  he»«  laying  ItW  retj.  as  follow*:  2S1,  2Sf»,  224.  222.  tv2 
rW«,  too  pi  n-  •rotr.pciittp.  A  thoroughbred  English  caekxnd 
tiled  &  jiullrd  *tlch  #n  official  record  of  314  eggs  in  llm 
N.  A.  Egg ComutiUUon,  1015.  II  \ou  want  Leghorn.-  ilmt.  I*y,  if 
(>(1k  iul  re  mits  m.nn  anything  toyou,  you  will  secureolir  nlrnin. 
Reds— Richest  Award  in  tic  it  da-..  N.  A.  Contest,  fiv,.-  t.-ns 
laying  iul1  eggs,  20U  ic.-cropt,  highest  official  Rid  record  known. 
White  Wyandottes-  Mu.  Contest-— Ten  birds  laid  1006 eggs, 
over  200  average.  One  Lyer  maoe  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor- 
oughbred.  lieu  batched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  4Uick ■  Selont  Ideally  line  bred  away  trom 
bmndinosa  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  i-\i»n-ncc.lay ing 
rate::  211  to  267  eggs  HATCHING  F.C.GS  from  ruagnili- 
i-cnt,  large.  hardy ,  glo win.-  u  d  rose  and  single  com b  hens, 
not  pulletH,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  bum  ins  red 
mates,  themselves  out  of  fro pnestod  liens,  Feld  lie.  strong, 
ban-liable.  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  daily,  safn  delivery  gutirtinu-ed.  Whltedlatrhoea 
absolutely  unknown  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS, 
.-arl\  hale  lied,  large  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, great  M.  am¬ 
nia  .  long  backs,  low  tails. short  legs  well  spread,  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trapnesteil  hens.  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens 
We  ship  all  over  V.  S.,  Uumtdii.  and  abroad  as  tar  as 
Australia.  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  t  o  8t»tcs  and  the  If.  8. 
Government.  Courteous,  Stl-ttighlforward  dealings. 
Satisfaction  auni'antecd. 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Cornwall,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  6.  1616. 

1  cannot  speak  t  oo  highly  of  yonrVibert  Strain,  THEY 
ARK  THE  FINEST  BIRDS)  EVER  SAW— both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  P.  R-  L. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


No  matter  how  few  chicks  you 
have,  careful  feeding  pays, 

That'i  where  your  money  is — in  the  chicks 
that  live  and  grow  up  strong  and  healthy 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


is  a  scientifically  correct  feed  that  chicks 
thrive  on.  Contains  cut  oatmeal  and 
selected  grains.  A  balanced  feed  of  easy 
digestibility  because  much  of  the  starch  is 
dextrinized  by  our  steam-cooking.  Keeps 
sweet  because  free  from  excess  of  moisture. 
Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  ||  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  I  General  Sales  Aecnt 


Colonial  Reds 


A  iv/\1  brecl-to-Iny  strain  of  Komi  color,  ond  national  rofiitatiori. 
We  otter  fine  f**r  hatruilifr,  and  tla y-oM  oIiK  Uk.  I’i’otu 
Kteed  breeders.  We  Irapneni  here  and  Ktjaranten  honorable 
tfatniettl  and  -aihsnictfiio.  The  National  Farm  S'ftool,  Kluule 
i*)u!id  uml  New  HltfripShira  Sute  CVdleges  aye  i^cetix  rii^rnnif) 
Fart*  ami  itMtirm.niitt!  letters  In  our  now  mating  list, 

whnh  on  Wt|UCKl.  F-lne  lueediut,'  stock  a  specialty,  al 

reasonable  prices  lor  tin*  quality. 

COLON  l  ALF  AlLMsRox  O,  Tom  pits  Non  IlninpsliJre 


Can  You  Tell 


BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


g"'"  — :^r — just  how  many  eggs  will 
hatch  out  of  each  set¬ 
ting  you  buy?  Certainly 
not;  neither  can  we.  But 
weeaninsureyou  against 
a  possible  total  loss, 
is  is  the  way  we  do  it.  We 
xntee  a  specified  number  of 
,S  from  each  setting  of  eggs 

II.  And  the  eees  w<2  sell  are 
from  the  most  fr.mous  stock  of  their  variety  in 
America.  World's  Championship  at  Papaipa- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  strain  that  lays  those 
large  chalk  white  eggs:  Martling  Silver  Cam- 
pines.  Price-list  ready— let  us  send  you  one. 

THE  MARTL1NG  HENNERY.  P.0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield.  N.  J. 


1A  BAD  nUlffVC  for  1014  from  our  heavy  winter 
lUyUUU  wnlvIVw  laying  strains,  Also  Vlben  Kell 
ami  Pilteflelft  Banff  I  Bock  strain*.  Balrliiiig  eggs  in 
limited  rpj.autlt.1eR.  Chicks  hatched  in  Oamh-c  Mammoth, 
can-roily  inspected  beBorc  shipping  ami  KUai:i  litced  to 
icach  you  in  perfect condition.  Ybvi  must  In.  sntfeflotl  or 
we  cannot  keep  your  money.  90  pullets  ruined  from  200 
chirk*  shipped  u customer  in  Virginia  last  yam- gave  him 
71  Oggs .lm  Cth.  Order  now.  PLEASANT  A  ALLEY 
POt'  I.TUV  PAICM.  Lull enb lire,  Msih*. 


BUTTERCUPS 


THE  PREMIER  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Give  l.wir-e  as  much  profit  as 
*77  A  the  best  Leghorns  and  arc  better 
/Ki  in  every  way.  Not  an  experi- 
b-f  nu-nt — their  value  lias  he. on  fully 

firkt- A7  vS.  proved  during  the  past  twelve 
V  yen rs.  Desr-iint  ion,  Full  details 

VT5iDt  MABK  and  prices  mailed  free. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  K,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Pay  old  chicles  816  per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  SI. 25  per 
setttiig  of  13.  $7.90  nor  humic.!,  nil  from  Heavyweight. 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  rai-otl  on  Free 
Clover  Range,  carefully  aeleeleil  for  color,  and  kept  in 
open  Front  Iiouac-t  under  moat  Sanitary  Conditions.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chicks.  Fertjlitv  of  eggis  80?»  and  -•  Ahanlute 
Snt  l. fuel  ion  Guu mn teed.**  No  more  breeding  ri ock  for 
sale  until  further  uoi ire  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland,  N.  J. 


Eggs.ifl  per  15:  $5  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $10  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead,  Gtonjeiown  Delaware 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world's  best  strain.  From  prize-winners, 
83  per  salting:  4  settings,  810.  Utility  eggs  from 
-ami)  Blood,  81.50  per  setting:  88  per  100.  Cockerels. 

$2.  81.  ?5.  Dr.  II A  Y  M  A  X,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  PEN  DIRECT 

Tom  Barron  Wyandottes 


Tompkins- Colonial  Strain  R.  1.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win 
ter  layers.  $1.50  pel-  15:  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100 
straight,  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

V  A.  GAEPE,  .  Marlborough,  N.  Y 


I  hold  the  certified  pedigrees  from  Mr.  Barron  for 
the  above  tdrds  as  follows:  All  FKMAI.ES.  260 
eggs  per  year  and  above.  MALE.  Cockerel,  bred 
from  278  egg  hen,  hire's  dams  283  egg  bird.  Limited 
number  of  eggs  for  sale-price.  85.00  per  15. 
Also  S.  AVhxte  Leghuras,  progeny  Missouri 
Contest.  Winners  1912-13.  SS3.50  per  15. 

The  FOLSOM  POULTRY  FARM,  Folsom,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Business liirds;  Bred  to  lay '  and  they  doit  "  Batch 
ingeggs;  no  chicks-  "  FOUR  ACK  ks,' Nutley.  N  J 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown,  York,  etc.  Prices 
reasonable  Free  Booklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W.  G  Horner.  Getlyshuro.  Pa- 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Snccnss  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young's  White 
Leghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  ?I3  hundred.  Write  for  f run  catalogue, 
note  our  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  say  about  our  stock. 

Shatly  Ilill  Poultry  Farm,  -  IJolt.on,  Mass. 


Austin's  200  stra?n  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  setting  (15) .  utility.  $7  50  per  lull. 
Sale  delivery  ami  fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks,  Book¬ 
let  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H, 


White  Wyandottes-“Regal  Strain” 

Tim  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain.*7  F.ggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  fiocl-s  of  farm-range  birds, 
$1.50  pm'  15;  $8  per  11)0,  1  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  custouior.  E-  13.  U  N  I>  F,  1?  IfTL  L, 
"  GJd  Orchard  Farm.”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


CTDAIIi  DmC-si,U-l>-  Goto***  Only. 

O  I  ItHIH  IfkUtfF,.]  jvmtwc'vpivt.ilu- 

.Yincw  lav,  rx  l>>:-  hiwtluvft,  Egyr,  $1.2-"— l.**, 

p.r/x  190.  H.  {jCil'KhMtrsiI,  Ihirivii)  Conn 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs-Breeders  dlflt'SWR  8T 

Reds.  Burred  Rocks,  Link!  ami  Dark  Brahmas,  S.  C.W.  and  B. 
Leghorn:;.  Utility  and  show  Quality,  Catalogue  free. 
K1VKUDALK  POULTRY  FARM,  Rjverdnlo,  N.  J. 


Parks'  Bved-tn-Lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Hill  View 
and  Vihert  strain  Rose  Comb  Reds. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

In  large  nr  small  lots.  Show  or  utility 

THE  BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  and  Leghorn  Breeders 

Selling  out  Good  stock.  HECK  BROS..  Westwood,  N.  J 


“Barron's  White  Wyandottes”  '^r°erJted 

Thirteen  Eggs.  $3;  Utility  Eggs,  $5  Hundred.  1,200 
Eggs  CANDEE"  cheap.  (Circular,) 

J.  F.  15yron,75  Quarry  St.,TVllllmniillc,Conn. 


CIIIIIIVS,  S.  C.  It.  I.  KF.ItS— Ees«.  900.  p.  r 
Mnitleil  Ancsriias,  HI.  Mtii-u'rA^,  Kif|,H,  $1.90 
CataloKue  free.  John  A.  Roll).  Ou»keriowu,  Pa. 


R.  C.R.I.  Red  Eggs  for  Hatching  ^n’ 

dred;  $1  per  15.  Hone  strain.  B.H. Owen. Rhinebeck. N.Y 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Imported  283  and 
2t!5-egg  stock.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

E.  E.  LEWIS.  •  APaiaCHTn,  Yew  Y’okk 


S.C.WklbLi|korp|-^,-'iiyt;^g£lJra 

America  can  Produce.  25.000  dlicks  and  eggs  tor  sale- 
Pi’iceSluw.  Write  us.  Twin  Ouks  Farm*  Box  It.  1'ulnryrn.  Pa. 


ncniBDCC — Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
rcuiuncc  aml  uani,a  Kook  Batty  Chicks,  23(i- Egg 
Strain,  Highest  Quality:  Trapnosted  Pure*  Bred  Lay¬ 
ers.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  liun- 
dredsof  pleased  customers.  Catalogue  No,  37  Free. 

It  tellshow  we  produce  them.  "CEOARCROt  t."  M»Auon.  Conn. 


THE  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE  WYAN. 
I  DOTIES.  Trap  nests  used,  Choice  chicks  $20  pel- 
hundred.  OL1)  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Bale,  Mass- 


Thoroughbred  PnullirtSPfcRli1^' 

Egg,  15,  81;  40,  $2.  Catalog  free.  Hinny  K  Mohr.  Omkerlown.  P» 


U/Ki)o  Wv9 nrlnllo  BAY  010  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS. 

ft  M 1 1 B  It  J  d  9  U  U 1 1 0  |  [  ,,a  ,y  laying  strain,  trap-nested  seven 
years.  Middlebrook  Poultry  firm.  Min  Mirmn  I.  Mnarr,  Mnmhnrg.  N,  T. 


— Tr  aime-  t  Rec- 
■  ■  -LA.  vA.  ords.  150  to  180 

Eggs.  Mated  to  Sanborn  strain  Cockerels.  15  Eggs. 
$1:  $5  hundred,  lirltton,  Box  X,  Chcpm-het,  R.  I, 


WhifnP  r»r'k«-FI’iintEL  Direct.  200  Egg 
VV  IlIlH\.OCK.a  atrain.  Si.eeial  matings, $2.51) 
per  15  oggs.  Ctilitv,  $1  pur  1  Baby  chicks,  815  per 
luO.  Circular. White  Ribbun  Poullry  Farm.  Green  Haven, N.Y. 


R.  C.  White  Wyandottes-^it^o^kere'!" 

Fine,  well-bred  Utility  stock.  C.  E.  Ernest,  Gasport,  N.Y 


S.  C.  REDceh^S§s 

Austin-Vibert  liigli  record  stock.  Eggs.  $7  per  100 
chicks,  $18  per  J00,  Anna  31.  Jones.  Hillsdale,  N  Y. 


Barron- Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING  from  a  l'arm-raised  dock  of 
1.000  layers.  Write  me  your  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
STOCK.  S.  C.  W  LFGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  31.  I)  A  V  IS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R  0.  No.  I,  Ciiicinnatus.  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS,  LEGHORN.  WYAN00TTE. 

M.  LINDSAY,  Cutchogue,  L.  !■ 


Pure  Barron  Eggs 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  a„d  stock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  LYONS.  NEW  YORK 


WE  IMPORTED  DIRECT  FR03I  BARRON 

Leghorn  eggs.  $1  per  15:  $5  per  100.  Wyandotte 
$3  per  15.  MAPLEDALE  EGG  FARM,  Erin,  N. 


IR  SALE— ABOUT  TWENTY  (30)  TOD  LOUSE 
GEESE.  TV.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  PUULTRY  FARM.  Box  ID.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


c n  Root  Rroedu — Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 
DU  Deal  D I  ficus  (jniueas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  and 
Eggs, Valuable  catalogue  free.  M.A.Sotider,Bo«J9.Sflltrivint,Pi. 


FIUF  RPFFIK  YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
nvc  Dnccud  stronger  vital. 

On  45  ACRES  ITY-  for  hatching. 

FREE  range 


Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Write  for  C  l  r  culars.  Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


Special  Subscription 


and  special  inducements 
to  subscription  workers 
for  year-end  subscriptions 
now  i£?  Drop  a  postal  for 
details  to  Department  “  M  ’ 


Trade  m  ark  Reg.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WRITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33  3  West  Thirtieth  Street 
N  E  W  YORK  CIT  Y 


Pens  mated  with  Prize  Winning  Cockerels. 

“Bred  near  tlie  Clouds’* — Vigorous- 
Healthy  Birds 

Hessian  Hill  Farm.  Croton-on-Hudson  Add 


Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  27  187 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  40  e‘M 

Will  HarrOa,  Koghtylif  .  37  5f>0 

J.  t'oUiiiwtii  KngTunil  .  3.7  433 

Mnrsdcii  Cross  I',  l-'avro,  England .  S3  40!) 

BiisUKUI  Poultry  I'unn,  f'a .  42  352 

A.  1’.  Robinson.  New  York .  42  435 

Uiyi-r  Ledge  Fiirtn,  Connect tent .  31  334 

Frank  li.  llutli’oek,  Vermont .  38  472 

Margarets  l’.  Farm.  Ohio  .  23  2(15 

Branford  Farm.  Cimirnei  i<-ut  .  28  258 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  31  32(1 

W.  li.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  3(!  332 

Kills  XV.  H,-ii cloy.  Now  York .  30  385 

N.  W.  Ilcmlvyx.  Connecticut .  2f)  213 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y ... .  22  381 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  31  300 

Hampton  institute,  Virginia  .  30  337 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  10  137 

White  Leghorn  Clnh.  illlliois  .  27  343 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  30  320 

Oak'-rosi  Farm.  Now  York .  41  333 

Jus.  I<\.  Harrington,  Now  Jersey .  35  401 

Summer  drove  Form,  Ohio  .  17  214 

-  Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  IIeasle.V.  Michigan  .  27  153 

O.  L.  Mngrey,  Connecticut  .  11  140 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  35  427 

Bed  Sussex. 

l)r.  13.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  22  103 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey .  38  404 

Elimvood  Kami,  New  York  .  32  278 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  (J.  Knight,  lthoiiV  Island .  43  314 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Age.  College,  Oregon  .  31  440 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  It.  Wells,  ltliode  Island .  34  21S 

Black  Bhinelanders, 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  4(1  303 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Colony  Brooder  House 

Will  you  give  description  of  an  up-to- 
date  colony  brooder  house?  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  using  a  coal  stove  brooder  and 


and  wotting  the  straw?  If  this  happens 
.jiisl  once,  the  litter  is  spoiled — the  liens 
will  see  that  it  is  well  mixed  with  the 
dry  straw — and  one  cannot  always  be  on 
hand  to  close  curtains,  if  they  are  used. 
Can  you  say  from  Oregon  correspon¬ 
dence,  how  much  of  the  front  is  best  left 
open?  As  I  understand  Mr.  Cosgrove's 
houses,  they  are  of  two  rooms  each,  but 
he  did  not  give  the  size  of  the  scratching 
sht'd.  !>id  the  shed  part  have  a  floor? 

Troutdale,  Ore.  e.  p. 

1-1.  7\  dijd  not  finite  understand  nty  de¬ 
scription  of  the  old  henhouses  on  my 
farm.  The  scratching  sheds  were  sim¬ 
ply  sltnls  between  two  houses,  boarded 
up  at  tbi'  rear  and  wire  screened  in  front. 
At  the  front,  a  wide  board  sloping  out¬ 
ward,  kept  most  rains  from  wetting  the 
inside,  but  I  also  bad  curtains  to  drop 
to  keep  out  driving  storms.  The  size 
of  the  sheds  was  the  same  as  the  house. 
10x10  feet,  but  it  would  lie  better  to 
put  the  houses  farther  apart  ami  make 
the  sheds  10x12  or  lOxlfi. 

E.  P.’s  idea  of  dividing  the  front  above 
the  boarded-up  part,  into  thirds,  one- 
third  boards,  one-third  glass,  one-third 
open,  is  very  good,  but  I  would  prefer 
longer  windows,  letting  them  run  from 
near  the  roof  to  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor.  This  gives  more  sunlight  on  the 
ft  round .  where  the  hens  ought  to  be  in 
the  day  time. 

There  was  no  floor  in  any  of  my  hen¬ 
houses  or  sheds,  but  the  earth.  As  I 
have  frequently  stated,  from  one  to  three 
loads  of  sifted  loam  was  put  in  each 
house  every  Fall,  which  had  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  moving  the  houses  to  a  fresh  lo¬ 
cation.  All  litter  was  kept  out  in 
the  scratching  sheds,  so  the  hens  had  the 
whole  floor  for  a  dust  bath.  If  E.  P. 
will  put  up  a  wi.de  board  above  the  open 


20ft. 


End  Elevation  of  Colony  Brooder  House 


would  want  a  house  to  brood  anywhere 
from  100  to  500  chicks.  v.  b.  j. 

Long  Island. 

One  of  the  most,  popular  types  of  stove 
brooder  bouse  is  a  simple  SxlO-foot 
structure  intended  for  250  young  chick¬ 
ens,  or  for  100  chickens  all  Summer.  By 
putting  in  roosts  and  nests,  it.  may  be 
changed  to  a  colony  laying  house  for  a 
dozen  or  more  hens.  You  will  of  course 
need  two  of  these  to  properly  brood  500 
young  chicks.  There  arc  fully  200  uf 
these  houses  on  one  large  poultry  farm 
here,  and  the  type  has  been  copied  by  the 
thousands  throughout  b;t  If  a  dozen 
States.  It  may  be  bui.lt  from  the  cud 
drawing  and  lumber  list  herewith.  In 
the  front,  and  of  course  not  shown,  in 
tin*  drawing,  is  a  six-light  window  sash 
not  movable,  and  just  above  it.  a  threo- 
light.  sash  movable.  Some  also  put  a 
sash  in  the  end,  or  in  the  duor  which  is 
also  on  the  front.  The  door  is  two  feet, 
eight  inches,  by  five  feet,  1H  inches.  This 
house  needs  lumber  equivalent  to  a  liltle 
over  TOO  feet  board  measure.  Includ¬ 
ing  everything,  the  structure  costs  about 
$35.  It  may  be  cheapened  somewhat  if 
one  can  get  second-hand  doors,  windows 
or  other  material. 

For  sills  lake  two  pieces  of  2x5  in. 
stuff  10  feet  long.  For  frame,  four  pieces 
of  2x3  in.,  5  ft.  0  i.n.  long,  two  pieces  of 
same  5  ft.,  7  in.  long,  two  pieces  0  ft..  8 
in.,  two  pieces  0  ft..  4  in.  long,  and  two 
pieces  7  ft.  0  in.  long.  For  brace  us:* 
two  pieces  of  2x3  in.,  X  ft.  long.  The 
] dates  are  also  of  2x3  stuff  and  take 
three  pieces,  each  8  ft,  long.  T’se  live 
more  pieces  of  the  same,  cut  12  feet  long, 
for  rafters,  ami  four  more,  8  ft.  long,  for 
perches.  The  ends  of  the  floor  limb, ms 
appear  in  the  drawing:  they  are  2x4  in. 
timbers,  8  ft.  long  and  two  more  5)  ft. 
The  floor  hoards  arc  0  ft.,  the  roofing  8 
ft.  (i  in.  These  and  the  boarding-  of  the 
front,  rear  and  sides  are  of  7-8  in.  match¬ 
ed  stuff.  The  building  is  pinc-finishcil 
5x7-8  in.  The  skids  shown  below  the 
floor  timbers  are  12  feet  long  and  made 
of  2x4  in.  lumber  rounded  at  the  etuis. 
The  floor  is  double.  Several  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brooders  supply  customers  with 
plans  of  brooder  houses,  on  application. 

G.  1?.  F. 

Henhouse  Constiuction 

We  like  the  semi-monitor  type  of 
henhouse  because  it  lets  the  sunshine  into 
the  roosts.  Of  how  great  importance  is 
this?  M.  B.  D.  seems  to  favor  the  shed 
roof.  Setting  aside  the  matter  of  sun¬ 
light,  how  arc  hard  south  rains  and 
blowing  snow  to  be  kept  front  coming  in 


part  of  the  house,  it  will  keep  out  all 
but  the  most  driving  rains,  and  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  admission  of  air.  Plenty 
of  sunshine  is  the  most  important  thing 
tu  havt  in  a  henhouse;  it  warms  and 
dries  the  litter,  it  is  fatal  to  m<  st  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  and  if  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  comfort  and  content¬ 
ment  of  the  fowls.  8o  the  shed-roof 
house,  highest  in  front,  which  lets  sun¬ 
shine  dear  t<>  the  back,  is  as  a  rule  the 
best  style  of  house. 

In  England  t hoy  have  comparatively 
little  sunshine,  so  they  put  windows  in 
the  roof  to  get  all  they  eau  of  it.  Tom 
Barron's-  large  houses  have  windows  in 
both  sides  of  the  roof,  its  well  ns  in  the 
sides.  There  should  always  be  windows 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  After  the 
cold  night,  the  early  morning  sun  is  a 
delight  and  is  needed  far  more  than  later 
in  the  day  when  if.  comes  i,n  the  south 
side  of  the  house.  If  you  raise  chicles 
with  hens,  set  your  rotr  of  little,  house* 
ul tcaps  faciiii/  the  cast,  not  the  south. 
I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  strongly. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


FARMS 


'  Place  Your  Order  Now 

j  for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelton  Layers 

4  Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

U  Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
W  bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
*  egg  production. 

jj  Secure  Hatching  Tiggs  anil  Chicks  from 
ii  t lie  strain  that  lias  made  the  world’s 
rf  largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Iftj  Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
w  prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
ly  *■  Box  II  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


UNDER  LITERAL 

Guarantee  of  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  offer  finest  SX’.W-  Leghorn  stock  Prices  in  any 
quantity.  Perfect  White  Eggs.  2  oz.  and  over,®  5c. 
each;  chicks,  lie  each. Money  Back,  including  Express 
idiargos,  if  not  satisfied-  Send  for  out-of-Uio-onii- 
u.-iiy  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass- 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Utility  Strain  S.  W  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  and 
bred  to  lay — 2.0(10  breeders.  Eggs.  $8  nor  hundred. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 


The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 


will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-Iay  flocks 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  thei 
live  and  grow.  We  are  no.v  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  Shipment  March  23d,  30th  &  April  6th 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3,50  $6.00  $12.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  . 4.25  7.50  15.00 

Birred  Rocks  . 4.25  7.50  15,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 4.25  7.50  15.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5,50  10.00  20,00 


Term*  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C  O  D.,  hut  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  It  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  »  ill  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Full  count  of  live  strong  chicks  must,  reach  purchaser.  Any  shortage  adjusted  at  once 

by  refund  or  replacement. 


"Quality  First,"  Breeding  stock  kept  under  most  natural  conditions.  Unlimited  grass 

range,  etc. 

Equipment  of  most  modern  type,  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  large  orders,  but  not  s 
much  that,  owner  cannot  oversee  every  detail.  Ninth  season  plant  has  been  operated 

by  present  owner. 

ViLIVTCPlEST  POULTRY  F2AIL1VI 

M.  Van-  Wagner,  Owner  and  Manager.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


Poultry  Profits  Sure 

when  you  use  tile  modern  coal-burning,  self- 
feeding.  self-regulating,  trouble-proof 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

ft  raises  "the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks, 
with  least  labor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  The  first 
successful  brooder  of  f lie  colony  type,  and 
years  ahead  of  all  imitations. 

Sent!  us  your  den  let  's  name.  If  he  cannot  supply 

the  Newtown  we  will  ship  direct.  _ 

Descriptive  circulars 
mailed  i  AA/-.'. 

Newtown  Giant  -  p, 

Incubator  Corp’n 

74  Warsaw  Street  f‘| 

Harrisonburg  <7.  “j, 


W  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them'1 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  hirds,  bred 
Irom  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

4  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
tor  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

VV  e  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

^^^Fltt.E  CATALOG  will  set  you  riyht  A 
>  &a  Leghorns.  Write  Cor  it  today  ] 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Having  decided  to -specialize  on  “  Barron  Leghorns  ”  we 
after  following  breeding  pens  at  a  great  bargain: 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Two  Dollars  each.  Send  for  particulars. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  to  lay.  High  Pen  of  Leghorns  in  North  Amer¬ 
ican  contest  for  Winter  mouths  1915  and  1916.  Eggs 
for  Hatching.  J .  M.  McVaugli,  Jloekessln,  Del. 


Big  Cash  Profits 


Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
shotving  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
rrahe  $10  to  $25  a  Week  on  day-old  chicks, 
(let  the  facts!  Any  man.  woman,  bey  or  girl 
c an  do  it  by  following  tccy  plan  and  using  my 


rn  BABY  CHICKS  of  dependable  quality  from  our 
1,1  7801)  Mammoth  Machine.  Custom  hatching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  Westwood,  N- J 


S.  C.  LEGHORNS  FOR  SALE 

Pullets—  51,  Year-old  birds— 'fie,  In  fine  condition ; 
good  layers.  WIN10RT0N  POULTRY  FARM. Tams  River.N.  J. 


World’s 

Champion 


TycosV 

\CU£^ 

1-4 nl.Alt  402. ooo in  use.  Get  the 
InCU  Dator  whole,  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  In  my  big  free  book, 
“  Hatching  Facts.”  With  book  comes  full  de¬ 
scription  of  incubator  and  breeder— my  10-year 
money-bank  guaranty— low  prices— full  partic- 


AND  BARRED  ROCKS  WINNERS 

1013-14  Conn  International  F.gg  Laying  Contest 
High  records  last  year,  heavy  layers  this  year  : 
see  report.  Hatching  egg-s  and  chicks. 

F 1*  AN  CIS  I’.  LINCOLN.  Mount  funnel,  Conn 


4  ulurs-and  my  $X$00.00 
%ar  Gold  Offers.  Learn  how  I 
—  paid  otic  user  $156.  another  $50, 
many  from  $15  down.  Write  me  today 
for  Frua  Book-  Jim  Holian,  Bilk. 

^elle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box  48.  Racine,  Wi*. 


7c.  each  and  up. 
CYCLONE  HATCHERY, 


Freight 
Prepaid.  1, 

2  or  3  Mor.ftis' 
Home  Teal 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  514  per  100.  White 
Leghorns,  512.  White  Rocks  and  Silver  Campines, 
520.  Hatching  Eggs,  Orders  booked. 

GEO.  H.  DANLEY  .  FLEM1NGTON,  N.  J. 


218  260-284 -egg  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  C  pullets  and  1 
r«  .  i. er<4.  $!:i.  Eggs,  $7  per  t ntj ;  $60  per  1,000.  Baby 
•  $8  porSft;  $1.7  per  100.  Mating  list. 

E,  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  m  MUSCOVY  OUCKS  S*™' 

Consolidated  Farms,  (acres I  Somerville,  N.  J. 


In  \  e  rs.  242-245-250-260 

ain 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


W.  li.  ATKINSON 


MAMMOTH  TEKIN  I»UCKS-Officinl  State 
“Show  wiunevs.  Eggs,  51 .50  pgr  12:  $2.50  per  24; 

$5  per  50.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Box  160,  Flanders.  N.  J. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


SC.  REDS-BARRED  RUCKS-S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORHS- 

!1  niching  Eggs.  "Stock  extraordinary— Brices 
moderate  ’  Our  vast  Ranges  promotes  increased  fer- 
tilit ,  and  vigor.  Consolidated  Farms,  il  aci'tsi  Somerville,  N  J. 


High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Hay-olil  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


EGOS  KOlt  II  V  T  t  H  1  N  G 
Brouhside  Poultry  Fatm  Stockton,  N.  J, 


Buttercups 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$3.50 

$6.00 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

5.50 

10.00 

5 


Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Marcli  18,  191G, 


The  Berkshire  Congress  Meeting 

At  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Not  One  Cent 
For  3  Months 


Think  of  i  t—  not  a  cent  to  pay  for  any  Majestic 
Engine  you  want  for  three  whole  months  after 
you  receive  it!  We  want  you  to  test  it  out  on 
all  kinds  of  work  bo  that,  you  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  it  is  just  the  engine  you  want  before 
you  even  think  of  buying  it.  if  it  isn't,  return 
it  at  our  expense.  If  it  io,  you  may  make 
the  first  payment  in  3  months  and  the  balance 
in  6,  9  and  12  months— giving  you 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Without  Interest 

Only  the  great  House  of  Hartman  with  its  enormon9 
$10,000,000  capital  ran  afford  to  si  11  an  engine  at  the 
remarkable  bargain  price  of  the  Majestic,  hack  it  up 
with  a  strong  guarantee  ami  extend  such  liberal 
credit  terms. 

Majestic  Engines 

2,  3.  5,  7 ,  9  and  14  H-P . 
Gasoline ,  Kerosene ,  Naphtha,  Gas 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw  Rigs 

The  Majestic  i-  (lie  “happy  medium”— neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light.  H:u>  fewer  number  of  parts — a 
marvel  of  :'-umpbrily  -  levs  the  moat  wonderful  auto, 
matte  mixer  ever  put  or,  n  gasoline  engine.  All  are 
horizontal,  4  -cycle  typo,  open  jacket,  hopper  cooled. 

YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD 

No  hank  deposit— no  reference;;— no  mortgage — no 
embarrassing  nutations  no  collectors— no  red  tape. 
You  may  pay  all  cash  if  you  prefer  but  it  costs  you 
rot  one  cent  extra  to  take  advantage  of  Hartman's 
ototil.  liberal  credit  terms. 


Th<‘  annual  mooting:  and  sal'1  of  tlio 
Amorican  Berkshire  Congress  Association 
was  hold  at  the  Now  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  Now  Brunswick,  February  22 
to  24  inclusive,  and  it  was  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  members  of  this  congress 
association  that  the  meeting  and  sale 
was  the  most  successful  conference  the 
association  has  ever  experienced.  It  was 
planned  a  year  ago  to  have  the  congress 
meeting  tit  New  Brunswick,  but  owi,ug 
to  the  danger  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
the  Live  Stock  Commission  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  officials  decided  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  take  the  hazzard.  This 
year  the  invitation  was  renewed  and  ac¬ 


cepted. 

Fifty  bred  sows  were  consigned  to 
this  sale  by  as  many  different  breeders, 
the  purpose  being  to  compare  the  type 
and  individuality  of  one  breeder's  achieve¬ 
ments  with  those  <>f  the  other.  After  the 
judging  demonstrations  were  conducted 
the  animals  were  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Berkshire  boar  known  as 
■  Successor’s  Double''  bred  and  owned 
by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  topped 
the  sale  at  the  phenomenal  price  of 
,$1,125.  the  buyer  being  Dr.  J.  Norman 
Henry  of  Philadelphia,  who  operates  _a 
farm  in  Northeast  Maryland.  ^Tlu*  - >o 
animals  consigned  averaged  each, 

which  was  considered  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  figure. 

Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  Dean  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  extended  the  greetings  of  the 
Station  to  those  present,  and  predicted 
that,  agricultural  activities  in  general  and 
certainly  live  Stock  activities  in  particu¬ 
lar  were  heading  eastward  and  said  that 
he  bad  faith  in  the  future  development  of 
live  stock  farming  in  the  East.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  his  belief  the 
present  Berkshire  Congress  meeting 
would  prove  an  inspiration  to  Eastern 
breeders,  and  considered  that  it  marked 
an  important  epoch  in  the  trend  of  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs.  . 

Interest  naturally  centered  m  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  subjects  relating  to  pork  pro¬ 
duction  and  breeding.  Prof.  ,T.  A.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  new  business  agent  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company  of  Boston,  entertained 
the  congress  on  the  first  evening  by 
throwing  on  the  screen  a  number  of  slides 
representative  of  Berkshire  types  _  as 
decreed  and  determined  by  the  show  ring, 
lie  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  number 
of  photographs  representing  famous 
Berkshires  that  have  played  a  most  im- 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  Berkshire  type,  lie  paid  com¬ 
mendable  tribute  to  such  breeders  as  N. 
II.  Gentry  of  Sedalin*  Mo.;  Pi’of.C.  F. 
Curtiss  of  Bock  wood  Farm,  and  "Jimmy 
Dodge  of  Ilood  Farm,  and  others  who 
have  persisted  in  maintaining  and  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  virtues  of  this  breed  of 
swine.  _ 

Daniel  Buckley  of  Broad  Axe,  I  a., 
explained  what  the  Pennsylvania  Berk¬ 
shire  breeders  are  trying  to  establish  as 
designated,  by  the  term  “Berkshire 
Futurities,”  bringing  out  the  thought 
that  if  a  breeder  was  fursoeing  enough 
in  his  breeding  observations  to  predict 
type,  then  it  was  worth  while  for  him  to 
enter  in  advance  the  progeny  of  a  certain 
mating  in  order  that  the  relative  merits 
might  be  determined  by  show  ring  com¬ 
parison. 

The  swine  department  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  bad  provided  for  compari¬ 
son  four  barrows  that  bad  been  fattened 
and  made  ready  for  slaughter.  Two  of 
the  animals  were  judged  on  foot  by 
Prof.  W.  II.  Tomlmve  of  Penn.  State 
College  and  Dean  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station.  The  remaining  two 
were  slaughtered  and  very  careful  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  of  the  carcasses. 
Prof.  Tom  have  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hunter  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  gave  a  most  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  i,n  meat  cutting.  He  drew  com¬ 
parisons  that  a  butcher  would  be  apt 
to  make  between  the  good  carcass  and 
the  inferior  one.  and  actually  demon¬ 
strated  by  use  of  the  butcher  knife  and 
scales  such  differences  as  really  existed 
in  the  two  carcasses. 

Naturally  the  question  of  bog  cholera 
and  its  prevention  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  congress.  Dean  Govstk  of  White 
Hall,  Ilk,  discussed  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  principles  involved  in  the 
production  of  serum  and  virus,  explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  limits  of  its  use  anil 
application.  His  remarks  brought  forth 
very  interesting  discussions  participated 
i.n  by  Mr.  Anderson,  director  of  Squibh’3 
Laboratories  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  I>r.  Roichel,  associated  with  the  H. 
K.  Mulford  Company  at  Glcnolden.  Pa. 
It  was  brought  out  during  this  discus¬ 
sion  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  serum  of  high  potency  manu¬ 
factured  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
subjected  to  most  careful  tests.  The  fact 
that  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  been 
distributed  in  Illinois  by  means  of  the 
use  of  serum  emphasized  even  more  the 
absolute  necessity  of  using  only  healthy 
animals  for  serum  production.  It  was 
the  expressed  belief  of  one  or  two  meni- 
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burs  present  that  the  use  nf  the  scrum 
simultauehus  met  hod  eheckctl  tlio  vigor 
: 1 1 1 «I  vitality  nf  the  animals  subjected  to 
Ibis  treatment,  and  hence  was  not  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  way  of  immunizing  against 
the  disease.  This  plaint,  however  was  not 
substantiated  by  fact,  the  answer  being 
that  its  use  was  relatively  widespread, 
and  while  occasionally  there  might,  be  a 
contributory  cause  that  would  cheek  the 
normal  growth  or  development  ot  the 
animal,  the  hazard  was  no  greater  than 
that  existing  in  the  average  herd  where 
neither  serum  nor  virus  was  used.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  relative  dosage  of  serum 
and  virus,  and.  I  believe  personally,  that 
this  is  the  real  problem  to-day  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  hog  cholera  serum  and 
virus.  There  seems  to  be  no  scientific 
way  of  determining  the  amount,  of  virus 
to  use,  or  even  its  potency,  and  while 
all  have  seemingly  agreed  in  the  past 
that  relatively  large  amounts  of  serum 
are  not  injurious,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  use  of  unlimited  amounts  of  serum 
bri.ng  about  conditions  that  are  neither 
desirable  nor  commendable.  Fntil  the 
dosages  are  standardized  I  am  convinced 
that  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  use  as  well  as  the  merit 
of  the  serum  and  virus  treatment. 

The  equipment  of  the  swine  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  served  as  an  object  lesson  in  a 
demonstration  by  the  animal  husband¬ 
man.  It  was  suggested  that  Alfalfa  had 
been  used  very  successfully  as  a  basis 
for  a  ration  for  brood  sows.  By  grinding 
the  Alfalfa  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  consumption  per  animal  two  or  three¬ 
fold,  and  that  the  addition  of  molasses, 
hominy  and  tankage  to  the  ground  Al¬ 
falfa  made  a  ration  most  nutritious  and 
well  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  brood  sows. 
Representatives  of  the  herd  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  show  the  value  of  this  ration. 
The  use  of  the  self  feeder  was  also  ex¬ 
plained  i,n  considerable  detail.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  with  brood  sows  nursing 
pigs,  for  shotes  being  fattened  in  dry 
lots,  and  under  certain  conditions  for 
gilts  and  breeding  stock  during  the  early 
stages  of  (heir  development.  It  is  an 
extravagant  means  of  feeding  bred  sows 
in  good  condition,  likewise  an  expensive 
means  of  maintaining  breeding  animals 
of  either  sex.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  pig  can  be  safely  trusted  to  balance 
his  own  ration  during  any  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  and  it  is  my  belief  he  can  do 
Ibis  more  efficiently  than  his  owner. 
Those  in  attendance  seemed  eager  for 
information  concerning  the  feeding  and 
management  of  swine,  and  if  was  the 
expressed  opinion  that  the  plant  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  afforded 
unusual  opportunity  for  investigational 
work  along  this  line. 

Dean  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  gave  some  very  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  feeding  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  show  rin",  pointing  out  very 
forcefully  the  importance  of  liberal 
feeding,  and  an  abundance  of  exercise. 
Sy/.e  with  quality  are  factors  that  limit 
show  ring  accomplishments,  and  it  was 
Dean  Curtiss'  belief  that  very  few  eases 
of  overfeeding  prevail,  and  that  under¬ 
feeding  was  a  common  fault  among  the 
average  breeder  of  live  stock. 

W,  N.  Lovcjoy  of  Roscno,  Ill.,  Dean 
Curtiss  of  Ames,  la.,  and  Jimmy  Dodge 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  served  as  a  sifting 
committee  for  the  sale,  and  also  gave 
demonstrations  in  the  judging  of  breed¬ 
ing  swine.  Five  brood  sows  owned  by 
the  Experiment  Sfnti/in  served  as  a 
basis  for  comparison.  It  was  urged  that 
Berkshire  breeders  adhere  strictly  to  the 
recognized  Berkshire  type;  that  they 
cling  to  the  moderately  short  nose;  that 
a  long  strong  back  was  essential,  and 
that  quality  should  be  evidenced  at  every 
turn.  Utility  .should  fashion  every  de¬ 
tail  and  always  he  in  evidence. 

Tywacann  Farm  of  Farmingdale,  I .. 
T.,  shipped  the  famous  boar.  “(Successor’s 
Longfellow”  to  the  congress  meeting  for 
demonstration  purposes.  This  boar  was 
used  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  two  years  ago  in  stud  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  daughters  received  favorable 
comment  from  the  committee.  He  is  a 
massive  fellow  weighing  800  pounds,  in 
breeding  condition,  and  was  recognized 
as  ;i  typical  representative  of  the  famous 
breed. 

On  Wednesday  evening  over  100  Berk¬ 
shire  enthusiasts  gathered  at  Hotel  Ivlei.u 
at  a  banquet,  and  this  occasion  proved 
of  unusual  interest.  Dean  Curtiss  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  called  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  Berkshire  breeders  and 
others,  who  participated  in  interesting 
discussions  concerning  problems  in  pork 
production  and  swine  breeding.  It  is 
clear  that  tbi,s  meeting  will  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  swine  breeding  activities  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
the  largest  exclusive  live  stock  meeting 
ever  held  in  this  State.  Breeders  were 
present  from  25  States,  and  more  than 
500  attended  the  auction  sale  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Pork  production  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  New  Jersey  farmer, 
and  this  meeting  was  a  real  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  have  maintained  all 
along  that  this  phase  of  animal  produc¬ 
tion  would  eventually  come  to  its  own. 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples—  Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  8  @  8*^ 

Rower  grades . . .  6I$@  7 

Sun  dried . . .  a  @  6q£ 

Prunes,  lb.. . 4  @  12 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Peaches .  i\£®  h 

Currants  .  it  @  10J6 

Raspberries  . 2t>  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  storms  and  fogs  of  the  past  week 
have  delayed  the  unloading  and  move¬ 
ment  of  apples.  Some  of  the  market 
streets  have  piles  of  snow  big  enough  to 
make  a  Northern  New  York  man  feel  at 
home.  The  demand  for  barrelled  stock 
running  good  to  choice  is  fairly  strong, 
at  the  range  of  prices  recently  prevailing. 
Frosted,  withered  or  poorly  graded  apples 
go  at  irregular  prices.  Several  years  ago 
the  writer  was  censured  at  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  for  showing  some  culls  taken  from 
a  barrel  of  supposedly  choice  apples.  The 
institute  conductor,  a  well-meaning  man 
with  some  knowledge  of  dairying,  but  who 
knew  very  little  about  apples,  was  quite 
sure  that  New  York  apple  men  did  not 
put.  up  such  cull  fruit.  Yet  within  a 
few  days  sizable  shipments  have  conic 
from  the  heart  of  the  Western  New  York 
apple  section  containing  worse  culls  than 
those  shown — mixed  varieties  labelled 
Grade  A  Baldwin,  in  brazen  violation  of 
both  law  and  common  business  decency. 
The  search  for  a  substitute  for  honesty 
in  apple  packing  has  been  long  and  fruit¬ 
less,  but  growers  who  are  not  looking 
for  any  substitute  for  honesty  lind  no 
difficulty  in  selling  their  apples  at  full 
value. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  .  2  00  @2  25 

Newtown,  bol .  2  50  @  4  00 

Wioesiip .  2  50  @  4  50 

Jonathan  . 2  50  @  4  25 

Greening  . .  2  110  @3  75 

Baldwin . 2  00  @  3  75 

York  Imperial . ,,,..  2  00  @3  50 

Spy .  2  00  @  4  50 

Gulls,  bbl . . .  75  @  1  25 

Pears- K letrer,  bin .  l  50  @2  50 

Cranberries.  Gape  Cod  bbl .  7  00  @10  0(1 

Jersey,  bbl . . .  0  50  @9  50 

Ruhr  Island,  bbl .  8  00  <5)10  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt, .  20  @  30 

VEGETA  nines. 

The  potato  market  is  strong  because  of 
high  prices  asked  at  interior  points.  Bus¬ 
iness  in  New  York  is  rather  light,  owing 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Mar.  10,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MIRK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 

3%  3.o%  4%,  4.5%  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.1 5  $2.20 

Nov . 1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  1.86  2.00  2.15  2.20 

Feb . 1.65  1.8Q  1.05  2.10  2.25 

March  ....  1.60  1.75  1.00  2.05  2.20 

BUTT  Kll. 

The  market  is  very  firm  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  high  grades,  which  are  two 
cents  advanced.  Speculators  in  storage 
have  been  unloading  their  supplies  at  a 
profit  seldom  realized,  as  the  present 
prices  so  near  Spring  are  unusual. 

Creamery,  best.,  above  92  score,  lb .  S7Ri@  38 

Extra,  92  score  .  37 

Good  to  Choice  .  30  @  34 

Rower  Griules .  jji  ®  jjy 

Storage  . * .  ®  2L, 

State  Dairy,  be*t . . .  *  f 

Ladle"  .  ■  ® 

Packing  Stock .  'J  ® 

Process  . *-  ® 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  35  cents. 

Phllndnl  iihlii,  western  creamery.  «S  emits. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  35bS- 

CHEESE. 

A  little  more  business  than  for  some 
time  past  has  been  noted,  both  in  the 

way  of  local  and  export  buying. 

Whole  Milk,  State  specials  .. 

Average  fancy  . 

Under  grades . 

Daisies,  best . . . 

Young  Americas . 

Skims,  special  .  . . 

Fair  to  good . . . . 

EGGS 

Arrivals  are  much  heavier  and  prices 
two  to  four  cents  lower.  Business  for 
the  week  has  been  active. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  31  @  32 

Medium  to  good.. .  23  @ 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  @  oi 

Common  to  good .  ®  -3 

Storage,  best,  .  *g  ® 

Common.  . .  ld  ©  la 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Local  business  has  for  10  days  been 
unsettled  because  of  a  strike  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  killers,  who  demand  one  cent  per 
head  for  killing,  instead  of  a  straight 
salary.  The  range  of  prices  on  sales 
made  remains  about  as  last  week,  choice 
fowls  bringing  18  to  lit  cents. 


Things  a  Farmer 


Can  Make  with 
a  Few  Sacks 
of  Cement 


18  @  1S‘4 

i7H'a  i7*f 
13  @  17 

ist4®  ism 
19Vj@  2o 
15  @  HHs 
lb  @  13 


The  farmer  anti  his  help  can  use  their  spare 
hours  to  advantage  in  building  simple,  permanent 
farm  structures  of  concrete.  These  require  no 
repairs;  never  need  replacing;  are  lasting  im¬ 
provements.  And  they  are  easily  constructed, 
with  tools  which  every  farmer  already  owns  or 
can  easily  obtain. 

Concrete  Watering  Trough 

Keeps  drinking  water  clean  and  free  from 
the  slime  and  splinters  of  decaying  wood. 

Concrete  Barn  Floor 

Can  be  easily  washed  and  kept  clean. 
Never  rots  nor  gets  slimy  like  wood  floors. 
Is  not  slippery. 

Concrete  Garbage  Receiver 

More  sightly  and  convenient  than  cans,  and 
better  protection.  May  be  moulded  to  per¬ 
mit  the  frequent  burning  of  garbage. 

Concrete  Hog  Wallow 

Keeps  hogs  from  getting  plastered  with  mud. 
Becomes  an  atitomatic  dipping  vat. 

Concrete  Septic  Tank 

Safeguards  the  family’s  health.  Prevents 
contamination  of  water.  A  big  improvement 
over  the  insanitary  privy. 

Concrete  Root  Cellar 

Prevents  freezing  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Preserves  them  for  right  market  conditions. 

Concrete  Culverts  and  Small  Bridges 

Make  permanent  passageways  over  ditches. 

Concrete  Chicken  House 

Better  than  wood.  Rat- proof,  vermin-proof, 
sanitary. 

'zMfgfa  Many  other  structures,  too  numer- 
m.s  to  mention,  can  be  built  of  con- 
crete.  Tell  us  what  you  want  to 
buid.  We  will  send  you  help.  Our 
'  '  book,  “Concrete  in  the  Country,'-  is 

^  fe  free  for  the  asking. 


Concrete  Sidewalks 

Much  cleaner  than  cinders  or  dirt.  More 
lasting  than  boards. 

Concrete  Fence  Posts 

Won’t  rot  nor  split.  Properly  reinforced  with 
steel  rods,  they  stand  any  ordinary  strain. 

Concrete  Cellar  Floor 

Keeps  out  rats,  vermin  and  moisture.  Makes 
the  sanitary  floor. 

Concrete  Milk  House 

Safeguards  the  purity  of  milk.  Concrete 
absorbs  no  impurities,  gives  oif  no  odors, 
can  be  washed  absolutely  clean. 

Concrete  Feeding  Lot 

Saves  feed  from  being  trampled  in  the  mud. 
Keeps  the  stock’s  feet  in  better  condition. 

Concrete  Manure  Pit 

Preserves  all  the  liquid  fertility  of  manure. 
A  load  of  well-rotted  manure  from  a  concrete 
pit  is  worth  two  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 

Concrete  Cistern 

Keeps  the  water  clean.  No  impurities  can 
soak  through  a  wail  of  concrete. 

Concrete  Dipping  Vat 

Every  farmer  needs  one  for  the  comfort  and 
health  ot  his  stock.  Cannot  leak  nor  become  foul. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

1 10  New  Montgomery  St. 


Southwestern  Life  Building 
Dallas,  Texas 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 
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tnat  s  what  your 
buggy  or  gasoline  U^5 
engine  represents  \//l  \\JI 
when  bought  of  us  Vy  V/'  , 

—  greater  value  for 

your  money  than  you  expected! 


American 

Beauty 


Best  for  your  needs  be¬ 
cause  of  their  surplus  power 
and  all  around  reliability. 
Tested  and  rated  by  univer¬ 
sity  experts.  Shipped  from 
a  warehouse  near  you.  Low 
prices  on  our  entire  line.  Write 
for  Economy  Gasoline  Engine 
proposition  No.  66118913 


In  tip  to  date  design, 
beauty  of  finish  and  easy 
riding  qualities  they  lead  the 
field.  Order  an  American 
Beauty  Buggy  this  season  at 
our  low  prices  and  save  money. 
Shipped  from  a  warehouse  near 
you.  Write  for  our  free  Buggy 
Proposition  No.  66K89V 


Sears, 
Roebuck 
and  Co., 
Chicago 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  just  received 
from  “The  Farming  Business”  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Will  you  tell  me  if  they 
can  collect  this  money?  1  wrote  them 
some  two  months  ago  telling  them  to  stop 
the  paper,  and  send  me  statement.  They 
did  not  do  so,  but  instead  sent  various 
propositions  to  Induce  me  to  renew.  I 
don't  want  the  paper  aud  never  did  want 
it.  Your  advice  will  be  much  appreci¬ 
ated.  M.  H.  R. 

Ohio. 

“The  Farming  Business”  referred  to 
is  published  by  a  well-known  publishing 
company  of  mail-order  papers — W.  D. 
Boyce  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  “let¬ 
ter  enclosed"  is  from  the  Federal  Report¬ 
ing  &  Adjusting  Association,  demanding 
that  the  subscriber  in  question  send  this 
association  two  dollars  in  behalf  of  “The 
Farming  Business,”  one  dollar  being  for 
renewal  and  one  dollar  for  back  subscrip¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  pub¬ 
lication  but  we  understand  it  took  over 
the  mailing  list  of  some  defunct  publica¬ 
tions  and  in  this  way  no  doubt  secured 
this  subscriber’s  name.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  similar  letters  regarding 
this  publication  that  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  a  statement  for  the  guidance  of 
farmers  receiving  these  collection  agency 
notices. 

The  notice  is  in  such  a  form  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  a  suit  is  being  or 
will  be  entered  for  the  collection  of  the 
money  if  the  amount  demanded  is  not 
promptly  forwarded.  Our  advice  to 
farmers  is  to  pay  absolutely  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  notices  of  this  kind.  We  never 
yet  heard  of  any  publisher  bringing  suit 
for  the  collection  of  a  back  subscription 
and  we  regard  such  methods  as  reprehen¬ 
sible  to  say  the  least. 

The  proper  course  for  farmers  who  are 
annoyed  in  this  way.  whether  by  “The 
Farming  Business”  or  other  cheap  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  same  class,  is  to  return  the 
publications  to  the  postmaster  when  re¬ 
ceived,  The  Post  Office  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  postmasters  are  obliged  to 
forward  papers  so  returned  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  charging  the  publishers  stamp 
postage  on  the  return  copy.  This  will 
correct  the  annoyance. 


I  sent  $5  to  the  Brooder-Hatcher  Co. 
of  701  So.  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  for  an  in¬ 
cubator  last  season.  It  came  May  19th. 
I  followed  instructions  and  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  put  it  together.  The  next 
day  I  sent  back  parts  that  did  not  work 
right  to  have  them  replaced,  but  us  yet 
I  have  failed  to  hear  from  Mr.  Weil  nr 
received  the  pail*.  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  letters  but  received  no  response.  I 
think  his  “30-Day  Money  Back  Guar¬ 
antee”  is  not;  worth  the  paper  he  writes 
it  on  and  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  my  money  under  your  “Square  Deal 
Guarantee  of  Advertisers.”  w.  t.  it. 

Indiana. 


T’pon  receipt 
we  wrote  Mr. 
Brooder-IIatcher 
view  to  getting 
Weil  ignored  our 


of  the  above  complaint 
Alfred  E.  Weil  of  the 
Co.  several  letters  with 
the  case  adjusted.  Mr. 
letters  as  he  did  those 


of  the  subscriber.  We  therefore  sent  our 
own  cheek  to  W,  T.  R.  for  the  .$5  plus 
the  carrying  charges  of  IS  cents.  When 
it  came  the  season  for 
bators  again,  Mr.  Weil 
to  send  another  order. 


advertising  incu- 
had  the  audacity 
through  his  ad¬ 


vertising  agency,  to 
advertising  this  ye 
the  name  of  the 
5155  Lincoln  Ave. 
subscribers  will  do 
experience  of  the 
when  they  are  in 
cu bators. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  The 
nr  is  appearing  over 
II Y- 1 1  a  toll  ( ’otn  pa  ny, 

,  Chicago,  Ill.  Our 
well  to  remember  the 
Indiana  subscriber 
the  market  for  in- 


I  bought  20  dozen  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs  from  M.  F.  Bolt.  Cineiiinatus, 
New  York,  who  advertised  in  Trti:  It. 
N.-Y.  I  got  70  chickens,  counting  crip¬ 
ples  and  all.  Some  were  black  and  some 
part  R.  I.  Red,  aud  mixtures.  I  wrote 
him  about  them  and  asked  for  ,$10.  as  I 
did  not  want  any  more  eggs,  being  so 
late  in  the  season.  I  have  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  We  paid  $12  for  the  eggs  and  the 
eggs  were  not  one-half  fertile  and  what 
chickens  I  got  were  mongrels.  I  have 
had  two  other  hatches  this  season  and 
had  good  luck,  so  knew  it  was  the  fault 
of  Bolt’s  eggs.  MRS.  W.  p.  c. 

Maine. 

The  above  complaint  was  received  lust 
July.  We  took  the  matter  up  promptly 
with  the  poultryman  named.  lie  replied 
in  effect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
subscriber  to  receive  eggs  from  him  that 
hatched  any  other  than  S.  <’.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  birds  because  he  had  no  other  va¬ 
riety  on  his  home  place,  where  he  kept 


This  is  another  case  where  the  buy- 
and  seller  take  the  position  that  the 


the  Brown  Leghorns.  After  considerable 
correspondence  Mr.  Bolt  finally  wrote  us 
that  if  the  subscriber  would  make  an 
affidavit  to  her  statement  lie  would  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase  price  of  the  eggs.  The 
affidavit  was  made  by  the  husband  of 
the  subscriber,  who  sent  the  order,  and 
we  forwarded  it  promptly  to  Mr.  Bolt, 
but  up  to  this  time  he  has  not  made  good 
his  promise  to  refund  the  purchase  price. 
We  are  therefore  sending  the  subscriber 
our  own  check  in  settlement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter 
er 

other  party  to  the  transaction  is  not  act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith.  The  poultryman  sell¬ 
ing  the  eggs  may  not  be  to  blame  at  all 
for  the  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  which 
were  apparently  infertile.  Also  we  have 
heard  of  cases  where  common  eggs  were 
substituted  for  the  original  eggs  shipped 
in  transit  and  this  is  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  we  can  offer  which  would  account 
for  the  mixed  chicks  which  hatched  from 
the  small  percentage  of  eggs  which  pro¬ 
duced  chicks  at  all.  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  question  the  good  faith  of  either 
Mr.  Bolt  or  the  subscriber,  but  our  crit¬ 
icism  of  Mr.  Bolt  is  that  since  lie  made 
the  offer  to  refund  the  money  if  the  affi¬ 
davit  was  furnished,  he  should  have  lived 
up  to  bis  agreement. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y.,  to  the  effect  that 
several  farmers  in  that  vicinity  signed 
orders  for  lighting  plants  with  an  agent 
of  the  Night  Commander  Lighting  Co. 
of  Jackson,  Mich.  The  farmers  allege 
that  their  signatures  to  the  orders  were 
secured  through  misrepresentation  and 
fraud  and  ou  this  account  refused  to 
accept  the  lighting  plants  when  shipped. 
The  company  has  brought  suit  against 
the  farmers  in  question,  who  have  com¬ 
bined  to  resist  being  imposed  upon.  When 
a  court  decision  is  rendered  in  the  ease, 
we  shall  giVb  the  public  the  benefit  of 
it.  This  notice  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  other  farmers  who  may  be  approached 
by  the  agents  of  this  company. 

Last  Wednesday  a  man  came  here  who 
said  he  was  not  selling  anything,  just 
advertising.  He  spoke  the  name  of  the 
firm  so  quickly  I  did  not  notice  just 
what  he  said.  As  he  was  not  selling 
anything  1  thought  I  might  let  him  come 
in.  He  had  a  handful  of  envelopes  and 
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for  $.’1.50  extra — full  price  of  portrait  be¬ 
ing  $8,50.  I  drew  an  envelope  with  a 
coupon  and  gave  the  man  a  picture  of 
my  husband  to  have  enlarged.  I  did  not 
pay  down  anything.  After  the  fellow  had 
gone  I  began  to  think  he  had  a  game  of 
some  kind  and  I  read  the  contract  he 
had  left  and  I  had  signed  my  name.  The 
Company  was  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co. 
and  it  said  that  this  order  was  not  to 
be  countermanded.  Now.  when  he  comes 
to  deliver  the  picture  shall  I  have  to  take 
it?  MRS.  II.  p. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  envelope  game  carried  on 
by  the  agents  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Co.  and  other  portrait  houses 
lias  frequently  been  referred  to  in  this 
department.  We  are  printing  the  above 
subscriber’s  letter  as  a  further  warning 
to  country  people  against  these  portrait 
agents.  If  the  agents  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  portrait  houses  ever  take  an  or¬ 
der  in  a  legitimate  way  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  it.  Country  people  should  not 
parley  with  fake  agents  of  this  kind,  lait 
if  they  succeed  in  getting  in  the  house 
under  some  plausible  pretext  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  do,  these  people  will  save  themselves 
trouble  and  annoyance  by  showing  the 
agent  the  door  as  soon  as  he  announces 
himself  as  being  connected  with  a  por¬ 
trait  house.  We  doubt  that  any  court 
and  jury  in  the  land  would  render  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  the  concern  or  agent  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  a  fake  scheme  to  secure 
the  signature  of  a  guileless  woman  to  an 
order. 


Ix  a  rural  court  the  old  squire  had 
made  a  ruling  so  unfair  that  three  young 
lawyers  at  once  protested  against  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice.  The  squire  imme¬ 
diately  fiued  each  of  them  $5  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  There  was  sileuee.  and 
then  an  older  lawyer  walked  slowly  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  deposited  a 
$10  bill  with  the  clerk.  He  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  judge  as  follows:  “Your 
Honor,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  twice 
as  much  contempt  for  this  court  as  any 
man  in  the  room.” — Youth's  Companion. 


Get  first 

Edition 

Now! 


Great  Mail  Order  Catalogs  have  shown 
you  how  to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  you 
could  get  in  retail  stores.  But  this  new 
book  of  bargains  shows  how  to  buy  at  even 
lower  prices  than  were  ever  before  offered 
by  mail ! 

All  your  present  ideas  about  prices  will 
be  swept  away  by  the  new  price  information 
contained  in  this  book.  Never  before  was 
such  a  complete  cyclopedia  of  merchandise 
information  gathered  together — never  such 
an  assortment  of  articles  pictured,  descri  bed 
and  priced  as  in  this  new  book.  154  of  its 
pages  are  printed  in  full  natural  colors. 

Don’t  Wait — Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book  Now 

ThiB  book  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  but  we  gladly 
pay  the  pontage  on  it.  Five  immense  buildinga  —  ihe 
original  11-ntory  building;  the  six-Btory  building  added 
during  tho  fii>t  year;  the  Jivu-ntory  and  eight-story 
buildings  added  during  our  second  year;  and  the  great 
16-story  concrete  building  added  this  year,  the  tallest 
concrete  building  in  the  world  —  it  takes  all  these  build¬ 
ings  toget  her  to  house  the  stocks  of  merchandise  carried 
by  the  Chariot*  William  Stores,  but  this  new  book  seta 
them  all  before  you  in  your  own  home. 


Tool* 

Good,  reliable,  service¬ 
able  tools  for  the  farm 
and  household.  Better 
gradts  for  the  average 
mechanic.  Ti  e  very  be,  t 
made  for  the  ex¬ 
pert  —  and  all  at 
ndonisliingly  low 
prices. 

Our  Store  Store  has 

the  latest  improved 
stoves.  The  stove 
shown  bakes,  boils, 
frie?,  broils  and  roasts 
p  •  .  «  with  coal  or  wood  and 

rnce  533. with  Co*ts 

and  takes  less  space  than  two  stoves. 


Saw* 

Hand,  14c  to  $1.90.  Made 
of  the  bt-«t  quality  crucible 
aaw  steel.  Sully  warranted 
and  will  stand  «n  itnateno* 
amount  of  hard  wear. 


Regular  $6.00  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor 
Sot— our  price  _  .  , 

*3.47 

£  CH.O.IQ  ^ 

I  * 

Grindstone  —  with 
fratneti,  S3. la  to 
S7.96 ;  without 
frnmcB,  37c  to 
S3. 60. 

Price  of  Grindstone 
shown,  $3.72 


Receipts  at  New  York  During  Week 
Ending  March  9,  1916 


Rutter,  pounds . 2,945,100 

Eggs,  dozen  .  2,2.'!2,ONO 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  ••••  10.510 

l  ive  Poultry,  crates .  9,172 

(Vtton,  bales  .  . .  19,078 

Apples,  barrels .  48,841 

Cranberries,  barrels  .  202 

Lemons,  boxes  .  .‘>.280 

<  tnions.  sacks  .  .‘10.744 

( (ranges,  boxes .  109.048 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  43,28.8 

Corn,  bushel  .  243,000 

I  lav.  tons  .  3.838 

Oats,  bushel  .  258,400 

Wheat,  bushels  .  1,343,380 

Rosin,  barrels  .  10,933 


March  1. — Fresh  cows  from  $50  to 
$75:  young  horses  from  $150  to  $200; 
heifers  ami  dry  cattle  in  good  demand 
and  lii,gli.  Four- weeks  pigs  are  worth 
$4  each.  Cornmeal.  gluten  feed  and 
hominy  cost  $1.50  per  ewt. ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $1.85;  oilmen),  $1.90;  Winter 
bran.  $1.35:  Spring  bran.  $1.25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.25  to  $1.70.  Cows  are  not 
looking  extra  well  on  account  of  the 
poor  quality  of  hay.  Milk  brings  from 
$1.60  to  $1.70.  A.  J.  M. 

Collins  Center.  X.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  ahie-borllcd  young 
men,  both  ivith  and  without  fann¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  It  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank  Ours  Is  a  phi  laritllTop- 
ie  organization  and  wo  make  no 
charge  to  employer  Of  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


30.1)00  Ton*  lllgli-i'ln**,  Oltlriul- inspected,  qimllty-eiiarnntcert 


C, mi-n  ative  a--"-  lallon.  Member*  nil  liay  |  roiloveri*.  Direct  to 
consnmot — lo*  -pecifintora,  Prices  lower  Until  tlenlers. 

Alfalfa  Timothy  — Clover—  Mixed  Hay — Straw 

Kvery  bale  graded  and  guaranteed  witli  Ass'n  Brand. 
Largo  membership allows  jirompt  shipments,  any  kind  — 
any  -lUiillUtv  Mem  her  nos  World's  Gold  Modal  of 
Panama  Pacific  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFA  1,1  A  GROWERS'  ASS  N,  Inc. 
3-1.1  Coal  Exchange  Hldg.  ::  ::  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want,  to  buy  ot  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents,  a  word,  payable  in  advance,  The 
name  and  address  must  bn  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  lis  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  aunouneemonts  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages,  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


\T  ['ALFA  HAY  from  comity  that  won  gold 
modal  at  Pan -American.  Diroel  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay-  F,  1*.  EUKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  fi.  Y. 

CLARK'S  Double  Cutaway  Engine  Tin  crow  Size 
i8'|  now  Never  used,  ifi  perfect  order.  Cost, 
over  S100.  AVill  sell  for  $73.  F,  O.  B.  cars. 

Reason  for  selling,  too  largo  for  my  10  horse 
tractor.  WOODNUTT  STOCK  FARM,  Boston 
Corners,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  8  Cyphers  H  Brooders,  ono^ Mann’s 
hand  or  power  'given  bone  cutter.  No.  7%;  one 
Sharpies  No.  8  Tubular  A  Separator,  all  in  per- 
f.„-t  condition,  used  but  lit  lit* :  details  upon  ap¬ 
plication.  BOX  1213,  care  ft.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — ft.-,  ond'-liand  hay-baler,  also  thresh¬ 
ing  machine.  Send  full  particulars.  A.  F, 
IIOYVES,  Wilkes-Barre,  I’a. 

FOR  SALE— Oliver  4-hottom  gang  plow  for 
tractor,  practically  new.  Bargain.  W.  F. 
BANG,  209  Miltllsull  Ave.,  New  York. 

FARM  TRAOTOK  FOR  SALE— 12-28  It.  P.  In¬ 
ternational.  $725 — cost  .si  s:,n.  Good  condition. 

C.  II.  B..  818  Singel*  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE— Firo  Engine —Ilowe  Combined 
Clieioical  ami'  Water  1  Lind  Fire  Engine.  Two 
cylinder  pomp,  having  all  working  parts  of  solid 
brass.  Cylinders  0%  inches  by  5  inches;  tank 
galvanized  and  100-gallon  capacity.  Suntinn 
liu*,.  3  inches  with  brass  strainer;  2  nozzles  and 
usual  equipment.  Condition  as  good  as  new. 
Will  sell  at  a  big  sacritlee,  as  town  bus  pur- 
ebaseil  n  $0,001)  nppa ratlis.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  appl v  I’KAllL  RIVER  HOOK  &  LADDER 
COMPANY,  i'earl  River,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  Encyclopedia,  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary;  bargain.  BOX  1, “'Hunter,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  Apjily  DONALD  MaeKAY, 
Supt.,  (lore  J I  ill  Farm,  Thctfurd  Center,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— 17  Model  Incubators,  8U0  Egg  Size. 

Good  working  order.  Only  $18  each.  Reasons 
for  selling  have  installed  Mammoth  Machines. 
Address  JOS.  I).  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

UFA UANTKE1)  Pore  Maple  Syrup.  Best,  qual¬ 
ity.  From  the  Western  Reserve.  Shipping 
soon.  Ask  for  folder  and  prices.  RANSOM 
FARM,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

FLO\  ER  f,r  Cow  Pea  hay  dVdiveped  anywhere 
within  radius  100  miles  New  York  Citv.  $20 
ton.  0 utility  and  weight  guaranteed.  Terms, 
$80  cash,  balance  payable  un  arrival  ear.  1111. 1. 
CREST  FRUIT  FARM,  Washington,  1  ml. 

EXCHANGE  for  300  baby  cliix  (no  Leghorns)  or 
poultry,  pigeons,  etc.;  60  not,-,  mahogany 
case  Angelos  piano-player  with  fifteen  rolls 
music.  HENRY  V.  DUNN,  Route  I,  Boonlon, 
N.  J. 

ALFALFA  11AY  for  testing,  direct  from  grower 
to  consumer;  no  commission  to  nav.  CARL 
SVENDSEN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

To  SELL,  fresh  eggs  during  March.  23 e.  per 
dozen,  transportation  prepaid.  Address  I). 
II  IN  IS,  Box  54.  East  ford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— Well  equipped  poultry  farm,  Cape 
Cod.  JOHN  L.  11ANDY,  513  Second  National 
Bldg..  Akron.  Obio.- 


220  ACRES,  3.000  Satsumn.  orange,  pecan  and 
-'Other  trees  in  orchard:  seme  nursery :  boat 
direct  to  Mobile;  1  miles  to  landing;  healthy 
location;  Mobile  and  Polinas  pecans,  50c.  lb. 
postpaid.  J.  S.  GAYLORD,  Magnolia  Springs, 
Ala..  It.  1 

FARM  04  nni'es,  2  houses  on  main  toad,  all 
conveniences,  mild  winters,  good  markets; 
dairy  and  poultry;  no  stone.  Write  owner, 
PRESTON  SLACSON,  PcOusburg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  -150  acre  river  tint  farm  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road,  part  timber,  stock  and  tools  com¬ 
plete,  54,000.  BOX  222.  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

•DELAWARE  HARMS  FOR  SALE— Write  for  de¬ 
tails  of  23  acres  with  buildings,  $2,800;  ISO 
acres,  $5,000;  43  acres.  110  buildings,  $2,700. 
THE  SFSSEX  TRUST  COMPANY.  Lewes.  Del. 

FOR  SAT  E — 1$  acre  poultry  farm.  5  miles  from 
Concord.  N.  II,;  new  housed,  neenmtnoilate  500 
head.  linn  also  berries,  young  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  growing  white  pine,  and  good  water. 
Buildings  in  excellent  repair,  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  School;  some  furniture  arid  farming  tools, 
$2,200.  DKNTO,  (>12  W.  184th  St..  New  York 
City. 

SMALL  FRUITS  or  dairy;  thirty  acres  best 
land,  remarkable  markets,  good  roads,  quick 
transportation;  canning  factor'  near:  n,-w  house, 
modern  improvements.  -MARCUS  M.  BROWNE, 
Marlboro,  -Mass. 

122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENRCRCIL  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y. 

43  ACRES  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm,  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  2  mites  town.  Excellent  market.  Mod¬ 
em  equipment.  Milk  12  cents  quart.  Price 
$7,800.  Add  rests  CABOT.  Wtiodbrldge,  Conn. 

TO  RENT  -Desirable  dairy  farms  in  Honsirk 
and  SiTiagbtiooke.  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.: 
good  buildings:  near  creamery  and  markets. 
Address  T!  BRITS  ESTATE,  Room  20.  Hull 
Bhlg,,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FDR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  of  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  fruit  farms;  correspondence  solicit¬ 
ed.'  A.  I*.  HARRINGTON.  R.  F.  D.,  S.  Wk- 
port,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  about  100 
acres,  bearing  apple  orchard,  good  buildings, 
near  R.  R,  and  town.  Hudson  Valley  preferred. 
Stocked  and'  equipped.  F.  P.  IIART,  133  B.  92d 
St..  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  il’airy.  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 
GEO.  MINER,  Willinmstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 120  acres,  2  miles  from  trolley, 
gravelly  loam  soil.  90  acres  tillable.  30  acres 
of  timber.  23  acres  of  Alfalfa,  10-room  house 
with  fireplaces,  barn  00x40,  other  good  buildings. 
4  acres  of  fruit,  Price  $78  per  acre.  MILNou 
TRAVIS,  203  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RENT  200  aery  farm  adjoining 
summer  hotel  in  Berkshire  Hills  of  Mass. 
Home  market  for  milk,  garden  produce,  etc. 
Good  opportunity  for  a  hustler.  Address  BOX 
1233.  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  Summer  Residence  of  year-round 
house,  5%  acres,  state  road,  high  ground,  line 
landscape,  view  of  near  mountain  range;  apple, 
pear,  pencil,  plum,  cherry  and  shade  frees,  rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  strawberry  and  grape  vines, 
asparagus;  trolley  to  center  and  four  colleges,  2 
story  house,  7  rooms,  bath,  town  water,  electric 
ligiits,  furnace,  for  sale.  “RlDGESiOE,"  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm,  S-room 
house,  well  established  markets,  large  cash 
summer  trade.  Write  for  particulars.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RlnmlJoril,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Siisqnehntiua  river  farm,  tlfty  acres, 
tine  buildings,  young  orchard',  loam  soil,  no 
Stones,  school,  rural  delivery ,  telephone;  two 
miles  to  citv;  settle  estate.  Owner.  BOX'  122(1, 
cure  R.  N.-Y. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  farm  for  sale,  one 
mile  from  town  ami  main  line  Erie  Railroad. 
Seventy  acres,  unexcelled  for  dairy  purposes, 
magnificent  pasture,  rich,  natural  grass  land', 
timber,  lot.  sqgurbush,  orchard,  good  buildings. 
L.  S.  HARROW.  North  t'tymer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  18S  acres,  stock,  crops,  tools: 

good  buildings,  well  watered,  14-room  house. 
\VM.  BECKER.  New  Preston,  Conn. 

FAUM  TO  let  Northern  N'eti  Jersey,  over  IDO 
acres,  Buildings  all  good  order.  Land  will 
produce  good  crops,  also  adapted  to  raise  bogs. 
Apple  orchard.  Several  acres  rye  planted.  Lib¬ 
era  1  terms  to  good  party.  Reference  required, 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  1010,  N.  Y.  City. 

32  ACRE  FARM  in  fruit  section  of  tile  Hudson 
River  Valiev,  $800  for  quick  buyer.  BOX  .8, 
Wind  hum,  \.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE-  120  acres,  high  state  of  eul- 
tlvatlou,  plenty  of  water,  grows  Alfalfa,  good 
crops  grain  and  hay;  20  room  (muse,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath  room  and  toilet;  large  cow  and 
horse  barns,  concrete  floors  ami  water,  feed  and 
litter  carrier.  2  silos,  same  owner  40  years; 
buildings  In  good  repair.  Telephone  and  R.  F. 

D.  AboVe  will  bear  Investigation.  T!.  II. 
DECKER.  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  at  Rridgehampfon.  L.  I..  con¬ 
sisting  of  43  iotcs  excellent  soil,  house,  barn, 

orchard,  if.  Baldwin,  Bridgehampton,  N. 

FOR  SALK — A  farm  203  acres.  A  perfectly  level 
tract  with  not  a  stone  on  it.  One  of  the  best 
hay  farms  in  the  State.  About  28  acres  of  good 
wood  land',  the  remainder  mow  land  or  land 
that  can  easily  be  made  such,  One  of  Die  best 
trout  brooks  in  the  county  running  through  it. 
Well  situated  as  to  TL  It.,  church  and  school. 
II.  GOODWIN,  Admr.,  Falls  Village,  Conn, 

EXCELLENT  FARM  to  Lease  on  Shares— 240 
acres,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Full  equipment, 
modern  tools  and  machinery,  silo,  big  bants,  30 
acres  hay,  wheat  and  rye  8  A.  each.  20  brood 
sows  bred  for  Spring  litters,  3  horses,  3  cows, 
in  eyes.  Tenant  to  furnish  a  work  Imrso  anil 
some  cows.  Splendid  opportunity  for  bustler. 
Nl’TLEDGE  FARMS,  Lomonl ville,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -195  acres  rolling,  well  watered 
farm,  with  charming  extended  views,  6.900 
.voting  peach  trees,  should1  hear  this  year;  about 
150  sweet  and  sour  elicrry  trees  2  years  old. 
Same  ini  tuber  2  and  3  year  Old  choicest  fancy 
apple  trees.  About  90  acres  in  grass  and  rye, 
about  40  for  seeding;  land  easily  worth  5100  an 
;o-rc  good  farm  for  grain,  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry ,  old  fashioned  big  beamed  house  ami 
barns,  worth  $2,500  ;  48  to  80  miles  from  New 
York.  Location,  4  miles  from  Neshanic  or 
Three  Bridges  stations,  New  Jersey.  Price, 
$20,000  Terms.  JAMES  K.  ELLS,  agente, 
Norwalk,  Conti. 

Folt  SALE  00  Here  farm  South  Meriden,  Conn, 
Wanted,  man  of  all  work  to  run  n  Ford  or 
drive  horse.  T.  H.  McKENZIE.  Southington,  ft. 

40-ACRE  FARM,  partly  stocked,  near  station, 
mountains,  river;  lent  low,  PALMER,  stock- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Working  foreman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wife  to  do  housework  »f  family  of  two. 
Man  to  ho  handy  with  tools,  knowledge  of  motor 
boats,  tenement  furnished,  sternly  year  round  job 
to  the  right  parties  on  an  Island  in  the  Hudson. 
Write,  giving  age,  nationality,  religion,  expe- 
ricee,  references,  salaries  expected.  FRANCIS 
RA.NNJBKMAN,  501  Broadway,  N.  V.  City. 


r'ARM  FOR  SALE— By  the  owner,  41  >4  acres: 

good!  land;  all  buildings  first  class;  new 
house,  barns,  good  hen  house,  hog  house,  lots  of 
fruit,  all  kinds,  never  failing  water.  For  further 
particulars  Inquire  on  premises  or  write.  FRANK 
HAZEN,  R,  21,  Brook t j > n ,  N.  Y. 


NEARBY  TRUCK  FARM  -Easy  drive  to  New 
ark,  J.,  market;  sixteen  acres;  no  huiltl 
ings;  $3,000.  half  cash;  soon  ripe  for  sulidi 
vision.  BOX  164.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED —  Position  as  herdsman  by  a  single 
man,  American,  32  years  old.  Eight,  years’ 
experience  handling  cattle;  understands  A.  It. 
O.  work.  Babcock  testing,  separating,  and  an 
expert  calf  raiser;  best  reference  furnished  on 
request.  Address  HERDSMAN,  Box  204,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRASS  AND  FRUIT  LA  NR:  63: 

I -a  ted.  Welt  wale  ted.  $12  50  pe 
W.  II.  ADKINS  Trustee,  Swoopr 


>  acres  well  In¬ 
i'  acre.  Terms, 
•,  Va. 


MEN  WANTED  to  work  In  an  institution  with 
feeble-minded  hoys.  $32  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT.  Let.eli- 
wortli  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  age  about  38  years;  start 
work  April  1  - 1 ;  state  wages,  references  in  ap¬ 
plication.  BOX  95,  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 


WANTED — American,  wife  or  small  family,  to 
take  cure  of  my  country  home,  do  the  work 
necessary,  to  keep  place  in  neat,  up-to-date  con¬ 
dition:  consists  of  dwelling,  one  acre  lawn.  % 
aero  dwarf  orchard,  some  shrubs,  flower  beds, 
stable,  3  horses,  1  cow.  50  chickens,  Bruns¬ 
wick  refrigerator,  electric  power  and  light 
plant,  electric  (lower  pump;  must  have  some 
mechanical  ability;  able  to  pack  pump  valves, 
ear*-  of  electric  plant  and  refrigerator,  do 
chores  of  house  and'  stable,  care  of  lawn;  abso¬ 
lutely  temperate;  use  good  language,  wiping, 
good  disposition,  kind  to  animals,  neat,  method¬ 
ical  in  work;  permanent  position  to  man  who 
tills  requirements;  pay,  $40  a  month,  with 
small,  modern  cottage  rent  free.  Will  employ 
wife  under  separate  arrangements,  if  desired 
laundry  work.  IV.  II.  PITKIN,  Congers,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  manager  of  modern. 

farm  by  American;  ten  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  farming,  agricultural  college 
graduate ;  familiar  with  tin*  breeding  and1  care  of 
port  bred  cattle,  bon  192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  farm  manager  on 
an  up-to-date  estate  by  n  middle  aged  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer;  married,  no  children:  with  n  itdral 
ability  and  wide  experience  in  general  progres¬ 
sive  farming:  also  practical  poultryman.  BOX 
187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  for 
place  near  Senhriglit, 
clean,  and  a  good  milker, 
without,  board*.  BOX  1 
Yorker. 


gentleman’s  private 
■T.  Must  lie  neat. 
Wages,  $50  per  month 
27,  care  Rural  New* 


WANTED— Reliable  German  Lutheran  woman. 

without  children,  not  over  3$  years  old,  as 
housekeeper  for  widower  with  live  children  on 
farm;  one  that  is  willing  and  familiar  with 
housework:  must  bo  good  to  ehiliVron.  Address 
It.  R.,  3,  BOX  33,  Farm  ville,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  Managing  Farmer  and  wife. 

Ulster  Comity;  2<il>  acres;  good  house.  BOX 
1228,  I  a  re  R.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  modern  poultry 
or  diversified  farm.  Student  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture;  hard  worker.  Salary  no  object.  Pre¬ 
fer  to  work  on  percentage  of  profits.  Two 

years  practical  experience  on  modern  fruit 
farm.  Desire  more  experience.  In  answering 
dSscribc  farm  brielly.  BOX  1229.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Industrious  young  man  for  general 
work  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  State  age, 
previous  experience  ami  wages  expected. 
SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  mire,  sober 
farm,  Dutchess  County, 
right  party.  AddVcss  H. 
39,  Bangall,  N,  Y. 


--ingle  man  for  dairy 
Good  chance  for  the 
>.  POYER,  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED  Married  matt,  no  children.  Must  be 
good  milker  and  farmer.  Only  people  of 
character  considered.  Good  house  nud  pay. 
WOODDALR,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED*  -Thoroughly  reliable  herdsman,  sober 
liatd  worker,  good  references,  farm  experl 
once,  country  born.  Standard'  of  certified  dairies 
State  Wages,  age.  nationality,  single  or  mar 
ried.  J.  W.  MILLER,  Princeton.  N.  J.,  R.  D.  2 


WANTED— Intelligent,  industrious  farmer, 
sober,  to  work  farm  5n  miles  from  New  York, 
on  shares;  fattening  pigs,  calves,  young  beef 
for  market;  steady  position,  opportunities  for 
man  who  makes  good.  HARRIS,  49  7th  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


WANTED— Immediately,  two  married  men; 

must  be  good  general  farmers,  no  milking,  one 
to  board  help.  LAWRENCE  PORTLAND  CE¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Northampton,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman.  good  chick  raiser 
and  Incubator  man.  callable  manager,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  would  like  In  make  a  change; 
private  estate  preferred.  Excellent  references. 
Address  BOX  1232,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  -Twenty  years’ 
practical  experience,  sanitary  dairying,  profit- 
abli*  poultry  raising,  ronalriieiton  roads,  and 
buildings,  open  for  engagement.  Account  of  de¬ 
pression  in  business  will  accept  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  BOX  1231,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife.  Woman  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  Man  to  work  on  lawn  and 
garden  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
State  nationality,  wages  wanted  and'  experience, 
BOX  546,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  farmer.  American  born. 

married',  no  children;  lifetime  experience:  age 
33.  good  references:  will  be  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  April  1.  1916.  CHARLES  JOHNSON, 

Windwood  Farm,  Hawthorne,  X.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Immediately  on  400-arre  Eastern  Pu. 

farm,  married  men  of  temperate  habits,  famil¬ 
iar  with  horses  and  machinery;  stall'  experieuei 
and  wages  ill  first  letter.  BOX  1230,  cate  It. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  herdsman,  lifetime  of 
practical  experience  in  testing,  feeding  and 
buttermaking;  also  making  fancy  milk,  sweet- 
butter  and  heavy  cream  for  chili  trade;  single; 
references  furnished.  BOX  144,  De  Ruyter, 


CARPENTER  WORK  and  painting  wanted  by 
married  Ilian  on  gentleman's  place,  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  work;  temperate  good  work¬ 
man;  first  class  recoin  mend’s.  WALTER  SHER¬ 
WOOD,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. ,  ft.  F.  D.  No.  l. 


WANTED — For  season  on  Jersey  farm,  sober 
man,  married  or  single:  experienced  farmer 
and  teamster.  "G,”  Euglislitnwn,  X.  J. 


GARDENER  wishes  position:  good  habits:  mi 
derstumls  all  brunches.  BOX  256,  T  nadlllu 


YOT'NO  MAN,  twenty -one,  desires  position  on 
small  gentleman's  (dace.  Northern  N.  ,T., 
sober,  useful,  umj'ei'standi-  stork,  poultry,  etc.; 
wages,  $20;  best  references.  "EXPERIENCED,” 
care  Hrrkorotb,  92  West  91st  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAVING  SOLD  my  dairy  farm  can  recommend 
iny  herdsman  for  a  similar  position.  He  ]s 
single,  American,  reliable  and  capable  of  band- 
ling  any  dairy  proposition.  BOX  108,  ('laverock, 


YOUNG  LADY  wish 
respectable  family 
New-Yorker. 


ies  position  as  nurse  girl  iu 
'.  BOX  i  ‘22.:,  care  Rural 


FARMER  will)  young  children,  wants  house¬ 
keeper  April  1st.  For  particulars  address 
BOX  68,  Barker,  X.  Y. 


FA  It. VI  BOOKKEEPER  WANTED  -Must  be  (u- 
millar  with  farm  cost,  accounting  and  double 
entry,  rapid  and  thorough lv  experienced.  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  .1. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working 
Scotch,  good  references;  a  Sinn 
BOX  53,  Pompton  Plains,  New  Jersey 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED  at  once,  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  with  incubation  and 
brooding.  CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  ,T. 


FARM  SUPEKINTKN  DENT—' Tw. 

manager  gentleman's  places,  oi 
meat;  sober,  reliable,  honest.  I 
Try  trie  and  sec  if  my  svsteni  d>. 
your  products.  BOX  1222  care  R 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  superintendent  on 
gentleman's  estate,  married,  aged  34,  small 
family,  practical  and  scientific  experience;  first 
Hass  reference.  BOX  1224,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Map  and  wife  to  work  on  general 
farm  of  52  acres.  Jos  F,  DOLAN,  Bala,  I'a. 


WANTED — Experienced  fruit  mail  and  poultry- 
man;  excellent  opportunity  and  exceptional 
future  possibilities  for  the  right  mail.  Farm, 
Highland.  Ulster  County,  New  York.  Address 

E.  M.  STANTON,  108  N.  State  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 


position  as  superintendent  of  a  farm  where 
there  are  kept  15  horses,  6  or  more  cows,  amp 
some  200  sheep.  One  must  lie  a  thoroughly 
competent  man  as  a  farmer;  an  expert  driver  of 
tour-horse  team,  a  thorough  horseman,  and  have 
n  thorough  knowledge  of  road  making;  must  be 
an  all-round,  competent  man  in  handling  and 
care  of  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds,  dandy  with 
•"els  and  able  to  do  carpenter  work  and  general 
machine  repairing.  The  other  man  must  lie  n 
thorough  sheep  man,  wh»  1ms  hud  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience  ill  the  care  Of  sheep.  The  Wife  of  one 
of  the  meii  must  la-  a  good  dairy  woman,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  butler  maker  arid'  milker:  neat  and 
clean  about  her  work,  as  w.-ll  as  tidy  in  her 
personal  appearance.  None  hut  Scotchmen  need 
apply,  ami  preferably  those  who  have  been  In 
Itiis  country  lint  n  few  years.  Good  salary  paid 
and  permanent  positions  for  the  right  men. 


WANTED 
house, 
town,  N.  J 


A  boy  about  14  to  help  around'  tin 
Address  STOUL  BROS.,  Wrlghts- 


WANTED— Position  as  working  superintendent. 

on  gentleman's  farm;  understands  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  cuttle,  poultry  and  general  farming;  no 
alcohol,  Swiss,  married;  three  small  children; 
best  references.  BOX  153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  or  before  May  1st,  intelligent, 
married  farmer,  preferably  without  children. 
'Inst  be  clean,  dV.v-lmml  milker  (12  cows)  ami 
know  how  to  do  general  farm  work  with  oxen. 
No  liquor,  preferably  m>  tobacco.  Wages,  $40; 
vent,  till  lit.  garden,  fool.  Permanent  position 
and  advancement  to  man  who  makes  good.  Farm 
in  Litchfield  Co,  Colin.  References  required, 
BOX  1218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by 
feeder  and  butter  maker; 
family;  references.  l\\'l 
Store r  Farm,  Norwich,  Conn 


married  herdsman, 
temp  crate;  has  small 
i'  KICK  DONEGAN, 


WANTED — On  pure  bred  Holstein -Friesian  dairy 
farm,  an  intelligent,  strong,  neat  young  man. 
No  *  looking  or  booze  .  Will  pay  $30  per  month 
with  hoard  for  a  year.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


*G  MAN  will  buy  or  rent  small  chicken 
n  within  forty  miles  New  York.  Answer- 
:ive  full  particulars.  BOX  1219,  care  ({, 


G.  H.  GRIMM  EVAPORATORS 

AND  MODERN  SUGAR  MAKERS’  UTENSILS 

Wi  l  li  a  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  you  will  produce  MAPLE  SYRUP  of 
QUALITY  with  less  Find  and  Labor.  Use  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM— EV  AP¬ 
ORATORS  whirl,  will  last  a  lifetime— ORDER  NOW  and  be  prepared 
for  the  COMING  sugar  SEIKO'  -IT,,  the  PROFITABLE  GRIMM  SAP 
SPOUTS,  GO  VERS,  IJUt  'K  ETS,  TAN  l\S,  ETC. — We  an-  n.at-ly  to  h  apply  yon  proto  plly. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  - 


or  ratalon m  '  13  "  and  atat 
» nnber  of  trie*  yon  tup 


RUTLAND,  VT. 
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Make  something  wonderfully  good  and  you  say,  “This  is  mine,” — 
you  call  it  by  your  name.  That  is  exactly  our  case. 

We  have  made  a  tire  so  fine,  so  sturdy,  so  responsible  that  we 
want  it  known  as  ours.  So  we  named  it  ‘  Usco  ’  (U.  S.  Co.). 

Because  we  have  put  our  name  on  this  tire — because  its  success 
was  a  matter  of  business  pride,  of  business  honour — we  pledged  our¬ 
selves  to  see  that  it  “made  good” — and  it  has. 

Think  of  it— a  really  wonderful  new  anti-skid  tire 
priced  at  only  a  little  more  than  plain  treads. 


New  Prices  of  ‘Usco’  Tread  Tires - 

•  -  $10.40  34  inch  x  4  inch,  » 

13.40  36  inch  x  4  l/z  inch 

15.40  37  inch  x  5  inch,  ■ 


United  StatesTire  Company 

‘Chain/  ‘Nobby’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plair 

“ Individualized  Tires” 
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5  \J  B  U  R  B  A  N 


Starting  the  Maple  Syrup  Factory  in  Northern  New  York 


NOTE:  Even  after  its  experience  of  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  advertisements  unless  based  on  the  very  latest 
authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  messages  to  farmers,  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to  find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


What  an  Authority  Says 

About  Tractors— And  Our  Answer 

Many  conflicting  things  are  being  said  about  tractors  nowadays.  So  it  is  a  fine  thing  when  a  recognized 
authority  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  gas  tractors  in  order  that  real  advice  may  be  spread  among  the  farmers. 

Many  farmers  are  led  to  think  more  about  the  appearance  of  a  tractor  than  its  work.  Some  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  its  stagey  accomplishments  rather  than  bv  day-in-and-day-out  work.  Others  look  upon  tractors 
as  an  additional  outlay,  rather  than  a  lessening  of  expense  and  an  increase  in  production  and  profits.  Others 
are  baffled  by  the  large  number  of  tractors  on  the  market,  which  seemingly  makes  a  selection  difficult. 

All  these  problems  are  real  ones,  and  we  recognize  just  how  the  farmer  views  the  tractor  situation.  So  we  are 
anxious  to  do  our  part  in  collecting  vital  information  and  transmitting  it  to  you.  You  can  hardly  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  statements  made  below — they  put  the  situation  before  you  in  the  form  of  a  cold,  scientific  analysis. 


What  The  Scientific  American  Says: 

“The  average  farmer,  one  operating  not  over  160  acres 
of  land  and  keeping  probably  not  over  six  work  horses 
or  mules,  besides  young,  driving  and  breeding  stock, 
needs  a  tractor;  one  simple  enough  for  him,  his  son  or 
his  hired  man  to  operate; 

“light  enough  in  weight  to  spare  bridges  and  culverts; 

“low  enough  in  pressure  per  unit  of  ground  surface  to 
avoid  packing  his  well-tilled  land; 

“powerful  enough  to  replace  at  least  five  horses  in 
plowing,  thereby  handling  two  plows; 

“and  priced  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  horses  which 
may  be  sold  when  the  tractor  comes  to  the  farm  to  stay. 

“The  Middle  West  has  seen  literally  hundreds  of  minor 
concerns  start,  experiment  and  quit,  perhaps  lasting  long 
enough  to  sell  a  few  engines  and  include  the  customers 
in  the  final  disappointment. 

“Building  a  small  tractor  is  no  child’s  play.  Without 
exception,  the  tractors  so  far  announced  at  sensation¬ 
ally  low  figures  have  either  been  materially  increased 
in  price  or  disappeared  entirely  from  the  market. 

“There  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  four-cylinder 
motor  in  the  higher  types  of  tractors.” 


Speaking  of  the  one  large  wheel  drive,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues:  “One  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
second  driver  to  assist  in  case  the  one  strikes  a  soft 
spot,  as  in  a  two- wheel  drive  having  a  differential  that 
may  be  locked. 

“In  the  design  of  one  tractor,  the  drive  wheel  runs  in 
the  furrow  and  undoubtedly  creates  a  hard-pan  similar 
to  the  ‘share  hard-pan’  formed  by  one  horse’s  feet  and 
the  plow  share.” 


What  Case  Says: 


“Our  smallest  tractor,  the  10-20,  like  the  other  Case 
machines,  is  designed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  complicating  parts.  It  is  easy  to  operate 
and  handle. 

“Our  10-20  weighs  4800  lbs. — ranch  less  than  others  of  equal 
capacity. 

“With  the  wei'ght  of  this  tractor  distributed  over  three  wheels, 
running  on  unplowed  ground,  with  a  combined  width  of  40  inches, 
the  packing  is  less  per  square  inch  than  that  of  horses. 

“This  tractor  will  replace  more  than  five  horses,  and  handle 
three  plows,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

“Our  10-20  is  priced  at  $890,  f.  o.  b.  Racine.  Compare  this  with 
the  value  of  horseflesh  in  your  neighborhood. 

“Since  1842  we  have  been  manufacturing  machinery  for  the 
farmer.  Our  first  experimental  tractor  was  built  24  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  developing  our  present  Case  light  tractors. 

“Backed  by  74  years  of  manufacturing  experience,  particularly 
in  the  tractor  field,  this  10-20  and  all  Case  tractors  represent  values 
which  cannot  be  duplicated,  because  they  are  built  like  other  Case 
products,  to  endure  and  to  produce  results  over  years  of  time. 

“This  is  quite  true  in  the  smaller  types.  The  Case  10-20 
tractor  has  a  four-cylinder  motor,  which  we  believe  is  absolutely 
essential  in  any  light  tractor,  as  conditions  demand  a  well- 
balanced  engiue  to  do  away  with  vibration.  The  motors  are 
built  by  us  exclusively  for  these  tractors. 

“The  second  rear  wheel  of  the  Case  tractor  is  arranged  with  a 
clutch,  operated  from  the  operator’s  seat,  so  that  it  can  be 
clutched  in  and  used  as  a  drive  wheel  in  the  soft  spots  or  on 
hard  pulls. 


“In  this  Case  tractor  the  drive  wheel  is  on  the  unplowed  ground. 
With  a  22-inch  face  the  pressure  of  this  wheel  is  reduced  to  t hat 
less  than  the  pressure  of  horses’  hoofs.  For  instance,  the  ground 
pressure  of  our  10-20  is  but  6'+  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
that  of  the  average  horse  is  18  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
pressure  of  our  12-25  is  but  7  pounds  per  square  inch.  Even  our 
20-40  is  but  12%  pounds — all  less  than  that  of  a  horse.” 


Then  Go  Still  Further  in  Your  Investigation 

Only  by  study  and  investigation  can  a  man  acquaint  himself  with  the  merits  of  any  tractor.  Only  by 

studying  Case  features  point  by  point  and  making  comparisons  can  one  realize  how  far  ahead  we  have  gone.  One  must 
study  the  Case  Catalog,  then  the  tractors  themselves.  Then  he  must  review  the  Case  history  and  credit  its  honorable  standing 

among  farmers.  He  must  remember  our  44  branch  houses  and  9,000  dealers,  which  mean  service.  _ 

Of  course,  there  are  many  mechanical  excellencies  in  each  of  the  four  Case  gas  tractors — too  many  to 
explain  on  this  page.  But  here  are  five  important  details  in  the  Case  10-20: 

1.  It  is  adapted  for  all  kiuds  of  farm  work — it  drives  an  18-inch  Case  separator,  hauls  to  market,  cuts  ensi- 
lage,  pulls  binder,  does  road  work,  fills  silo,  works  hay-baler,  pulls  stumps,  crushes  stone,  etc. 


The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over. 


2.  All  its  parts  are  accessible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  want 
to  gain  access  to  the  main  bearings.  Merely  remove  the 
covers  for  access  to  crank  case.  No  dismantling  necessary. 

3.  All  working  parts  enclosed  or  fully  protected.  The  trans¬ 
mission  gearing  is  fully  housed  and  runs  in  an  oil  bath. 

4.  Larger  shafts  —  all  high-carbon  steel,  heat  treated.  Also 
larger  bearings. 

5.  Bull  pinion  of  steel— case  hardened.  Next  to  it  is  a  high- 
duty  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing. 

If  you  will  write  today  we  will  send  you  descriptive  matter. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  inform  yourself  on  the  subject  of 
tractors,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  No  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  can  miss  being  posted  on  such  a  vital  topic. 
Write  right  now.  (358) 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


Case  steam  engines,  Case  threshing  ma- 

nant  factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today  for 
our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of 
information  that  should  be  under  the  reading 
lamp  in  every  farm  sitting  room.  It  is  beauti- 
fully  printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and 

reproductions  in  color.  No  farmer  should  miss  having  it.  Especially 
when  it  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  it.  Merely 
write,  “Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog."  IT  IS  FREE! 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.  (FiS&d)  722  Erie  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Published  by- 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co, 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York 


Weekly.  One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Postpaid 


Single  Copies,  Five  Cents 


solid  blocks  of  wood.  Boiling  was  carried  on  in 
huge  kettles  slung  over  open  fires,  the  sap  being 
dipped  from  kettle  to  kettle  down  the  line  as  it 
became  thickened  by  evaporation  until  finally  the 
finishing  or  “sugaring  off"  was  done  over  a  fire  of 
hemlock  bark  or  some  similar  fuel  that  would  give 
au  easily  controlled  heat  with  little  smoke  or  flame. 
The  resulting  syrup  or  sugar  was  strong  in  flavor 
and  dark  colored,  due  to  the  ashes  and  soot  which 
the  best  of  management  could  not  keep  out  with  the 
equipment  then  in  use. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  PRODITT.— Although  there 
was  little  invested  in  equipment  aside  from  labor — 
nearly  all  of  the  utensils  being  homemade — there 
was  little  money  to  lie  made  under  these  conditions. 
The  sugar  brought  but  a  low  price  and  due  to  the 
lack  of  labor  saving  devices  the  quantity  that  could 
be  made  in  a  single  season  by  one  man  was  small. 
Under  existing  conditions  all  this  is  changed. 
Modern  equipment  secures  a  greater  flow  of  sap 
from  the  tree,  enables  it  to  be  evaporated  more 
rapidly  and  results  in  a  greater  quantity  of  much 
better  sugar.  Due  to  the  quality  and  the  awakened 
demand,  maple  sugar  and  syrup  finds  ready  sale  at 
a  good  price,  and  the  fanner  who  has  a  "sugar 
bush"  oil  his  place  has  the  equivalent  of  a  small 
gold  mine — a  crop  that  can  be  harvested  without 
seeding. 

LABOR  ADVANTAGES. — Aside  from  the  direct 
money  return  from  the  sugar  sold,  a  sugar  hush  is 
an  advantage  in  that  it  makes  possible  a  more  even 
distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  year,  both  of 
men  and  teams.  This  is  desirable,  as  it  enables  a 
farmer  to  keep  good  help  when  once  secured,  and 
lessens  the  labor  cost  that  must  he  charged  to  other 
farm  operations.  Again  the  work  in  the  sugar 
woods  toughens  up  the  horses  and  puts  them  in 
shape  for  tlie  Spring’s  work  which  is  to  follow.  It 
furnishes  a  market  for  the  waste  wood  about  the 
farm,  and  enables  t lie  farmer  to  keep  his  waste 
picked  up  without  a  direct,  loss,  and  coming  as  it 
does  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  little  else  can  he 
done,  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted  is  turned 
into  profit. 

EQUIPMENT. — As  suggested  above  it  is  quality 
— the  delicate  and  indescribable  maple  flavor — that 
people  pay  for  when  they  buy  maple  syrup.  With¬ 
out  it  it  becomes  merely  a  sweetener  and  worth  no 
more  than  cane  sugar.  This  calls  for  the  use  of 
modern  equipment  and  to  secure  the  greatest  ofii- 
ciency  this  must  he  well  housed  and  arranged.  As 
all  sap  must  be  hauled  to  the  sugar  house  a  well- 
drained  location  as  easily  reached  as  possible  from 
all  parts  of  the  woods  should  be  chosen  for  its  site. 
To  permit  emptying  the  gathering  tank  into  the 
storage  tank  by  gravity  it  is  desirable  to  have  high¬ 
er  ground  nearby  where  a  driveway  can  lie  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  storage  tank  reached  by  a  pipe  line. 
If  this  cannot  be  obtained  an  elevated  drive  can  be 
built,  hut  at  considerably  more  expense.  The  sugar- 
house  should  be  large  enough  to  store  the  buckets 
and  other  utensils  between  seasons.  16x20  feet  wi.h 
an  eight-foot  post  makes  a  size  large  enough  for 
the  average  bush.  It  should  he  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  it  will  he  found  an  economy  to 
build  it  warm.  The  ventilator  should  extend 
lengthwise  of  the  roof  over  the  evaporator,  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  steam  and  vapor  as  fast  as  made. 
A  concrete  floor,  while  not  essential,  is  desirable 
and  is  not  expensive,  as  light  construction  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  To  support  the  evaporator  holes  should  he 
dug  below  the  frost  line,  and  filled  with  stone  and 
concrete  to  the  top  of  the  finished  floor  line  in  a 
position  for  the  legs  to  rest  upon.  If  put  in  in  this 
way,  after  being  once  leveled  up  the  evaporator 
will  not  be  thrown  out  of  position  by  the  frost.  If 
placed  directly  on  the  concrete  floor,  the  thawing 
beneath  the  fire  box  will  cause  settling  at  that  end. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  modern  evaporator 
is  shallow,  rapid  boiling — the  bottom  should  be 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  sap  flowing  continu¬ 
ously  from  the  float-governed  inlet  to  the  outlet 
where  tlie  syrup  is  drawn  oil'.  To  secure  this  the 
mnchlile  must  be  set  perfectly  level. 

STORAGE  AND  GATHERING  TANKS.— The 
sugar  house  should  also  be  provided  with  a  bench 
along  one  side  and  a  soldoring  outfit.  With  this 


A  SIGN  OF  SPRING, — Tlie  first  warm  days  of 
Spring  start  a  l’ever  of  unrest  in  the  sugar- 
maker.  From  the  first  “caw”  of  the  crow  in  early 
March  until  the  cry  “Sap’s  runiiiu’ ”  in  the  latter 
pa H  of  the  same  month  announces  the  opening  of 
the  season,  every  change  of  the  weather  is  eagerly 
watched  in  tlie  hope  that  .Jack  Frost  has  really 
loosened  his  grip  a  little  and  that  “sugaring”  lias 
come.  Tlie  sugar  season  is  a  busy  and  merry  time 
on  any  farm  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  stand 


A  Supply  of  Dry  Wood  is  Essential.  Fig.  178 


A  Modern  Gathering  Rig.  Fig.  180 


for  draining  ire  and  pouring  in  sap  without  spilling. 
It  should  be  low  to  prevent  tipping  and  to  do  away 
with  lifting  while  gathering  sap.  It  should  not 
overhang  tlie  sled  at  any  point,  as  such  construc¬ 
tion  might  bring  injury  to  it  if  it  should  happen 
to  slue  against  a  tree  or  other  obstruction.  It 
should  also  lie  easily  gotten  at  for  cleaning  and 
should  lie  provided  with  a  simple  efficient  means  of 
emptying. 

BUCKETS. — The  buckets  used  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  flare  to  relieve  tlie  pressure  somewhat  should 
they  freeze.  At  head  around  the  top  which  prevents 
their  setting  together  tightly  enough  to  stick  is  an 


Washing  and  Drying  Sap  Buckets.  Fig.  181 


squirrels  and  birds  sip  tlie  sap  from  wounds  on 
the  trees,  the  Indians  had  learned  that  the  sap  of 
the  maple  was  sweet  and  collected  it  for  drinking 
purposes.  The  squaw  above  mentioned,  being  too 
lazy  to  go  to  the  Spring  for  water,  boiled  her  hus¬ 
band's  moose  meat  in  some  of  this  “sweet  water” 
with  the  result  that  they  had  their  first  taste  of 
in;tplo  syrup,  and  that  tliere-after  the  "sweet  water” 
lmd  a  use  other  than  drinking.  Whether  this  legend 
is  based  on  truth  or  not,  the  methods  employed  by 
the  early  settlers  were  scarcely  less  crude.  The 
trees  were  tapped  by  means  of  wooden  spouts  or 
“spiles,”  and  the  sap  caught  in  troughs  due  out  of 


advantage  in  handling.  Unless  covers  are  to  be 
used,  however,  the  top  should  not  he  too  large  as 
it  will  catch  too  much  storm  water.  An  extremely 
large  bucket  is  not  necessary  in  a  well-managed 
“hush"  as  the  sap  should  he  gathered  often  pre¬ 
venting  overflow  by  rapid  boiling  rather  than  stor¬ 
age.  Parallel  roads  laid  out  through  the  woods  are 
a  great  aid  in  gathering,  as  they  shorten  hand  car¬ 
rying  to  the  minimum.  They  also  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  gathering  can  be  systematized,  visit¬ 
ing  certain  sections  at  regular  intervals  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  sap  caught  up. 

SPOUTS  AND  TAPPING.— Much  of  the  success 
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of  the  sugar  season  depends  upon  the  spout  used. 
A  good  spout,  aside  from  being  easily  and  quickly 
driven  and  removed,  should  fit  the  hole  perfectly 
without  hard  driving,  which  is  injurious  to  the  sap¬ 
bearing  tissues  of  the  tree.  It  should  also  he  tap¬ 
ered,  allowing  ice  to  fall  from  it  readily,  and  per¬ 
mitting  its  use  in  holes  of  varying  size.  This  last 
feature  permits  the  reaming  out  of  the  hole  when 
they  become  dried  out  somewhat,  resulting  in  an 
increased  flow  of  sap.  A  smooth  and  simple  spout 
is  also  easily  kept  clean,  an  important  point,  in  the 
production  of  the  finest  sugar.  In  tapping,  the 
greatest  flow  of  sap  Is  usually  obtained  from  the 
side  of  the  tree  carrying  the  most  limbs.  The  bore 
should  he  made  at  a  convenient  height,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  and  slanting  slightly  upward. 
The  flow  of  sap  is  in  the  live  outer  wood  of  the 
tree  and  a  deep  hove  is  not  required.  Use  a  sharp 
hit  corresponding  in  size  to  the  spout  used.  If  the 
buckets  are  first  distributed,  tapping  can  he  done 
very  rapidly. 

FUEL  SUPPLY. — A  shed  full  of  dry  wood  is  one 
of  the  requirements  of  the  successful  camp.  This 
can  he  of  the  down  material  scattered  through  the 
woods  and  usually  quite  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  next  year’s  supply  can  he  worked  up  by  the 
help  during  slack  periods  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sugar  season.  It  should  he  piled  up  and  left  to 
air-dry  through  the  Summer  and  put  into  the  shed 
before  the  Fall  rains  set  In.  A  small  stable  can  be 
quite  cheaply  built  and  Is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
fort.  and  health  of  the  team  if  the  camp  is  at  any 
distance  from  the  farm  buildings.  It  should  he 
tight  enough  to  provide  shelter  from  the  wind  and 
storm  and  should  contain  a  manger  for  feeding. 

CLEANLINESS  REQUIRED.— Cleanliness  is  an¬ 
other  essential  if  the  best  sugar  is  to  be  made.  The 
sap  should  he  strained  as  often  as  operations  per¬ 
mit.  Running  the  sap  through  a  screen  strainer 
in  the  top  of  the  gathering  tank,  then  through  a 
double  thickness  cloth  strainer  in  the  storage  tank, 
gives  good  results.  The  hot  syrup  as  it  is  drawn 
off  is  again  strained,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
settle  through  the  night  the  top  can  be  drawn  off 
and  canned.  The  result  is  a  clear,  amber  syrup 
that  retails  readily  at.  a  high  price.  Felt  strainers 
are  usually  recommended,  hut  strainers  made  from 
a  double  thickness  of  outing  or  canton  flannel  are 
much  cheaper  and  give  good  results.  In  addition 
to  the  straining  the  boiling  sap  should  he  kept  care¬ 
fully  skimmed,  removing  any  impurities  that  may 
arise.  There  are  <  rtain  mineral  substances  in 
syrup  so  line  that  they  pass  through  a  strainer 
when  hot.  but  are  thrown  down  when  the  syrup 
cools.  This  is  the  reason  for  letting  it  stand  over 
night  before  canning. 

MARKETING. — As  to  marketing,  the  product  can 
lie  sold  either  as  a  syrup,  which  should  weigh  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon  net,  or  in  the  form  of  sugar. 
Of  tin*  two  the  syrup,  perhaps,  finds  the  most  ready 
sale,  as  it  is  all  ready  for  the  table.  The  usual 
method  of  handling  the  fancy  syrup  is  in  tin  cans 
holding  a  gallon  each.  When  of  the  best  quality 
these  readily  sell  at  $L25  each.  Where  the  syrup 
is  sold  to  local  customers  they  often  wish  to  return 
the  cans  and  secure  a  rebate  on  them.  This  should 
nut  he  permit! ed,  ns  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  can 
will  he  properly  eared  for  when  emptied.  An  old 
can  will  cause  a  musty  taste  in  the  syrup,  it  being 
almost  as  quick  to  absorb  odors  as  milk.  A  handy 
package  for  sugar  is  the  covered  tin  pail.  The  same 
conditions  apply  here  that  were  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  syrup  can  and  no  pails  should  he 
accepted  If  returned  by  the  customers.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  seldom  that  buckets  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  brought  in  should  lie  filled  for  them. 

ENDING  THE  REASON. — As  the  quality  declines 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  syrup  can  lie 
stored  in  barrels  and  sold  to  some  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  who  make  a  business  of  buying  up  syrup  by 
the  wholesale  and  after  purifying  it  retailing  it  out. 
Settlings,  shimmings,  etc.,  will  usually  find  a  ready 
sale  if  made  up  into  vinegar,  maple  vinegar  being 
one  of  the  best.  At  the  close  of  the  season  buckets, 
spouts,  gathering  tank  and  evaporator  should  he 
thoroughly  washed  and  scalded,  and  dried  in  the 
sun  thoroughly  before  storing.  This  keeps  them 
bright  and  clean  and  a  good  scalding  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  season  makes  them  ready  to  catch  the 
first  run  of  sap.  The  smokestack  should  be  taken 
down  and  it.  together  with  the  metal  parts  of  the 
arch  should  be  given  a  good  coat  of  asphalt  urn  var¬ 
nish  as  a  protection  against  rust.  A  little  extra 
time  consumed  in  painting,  cleaning  and  making 
minor  repairs  about  the  camp  as  their  need  is  noted 
will  do  much  toward  increasing  the  service,  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  the  equipment  and  making  this 
part  of  the  farm  work  a  success,  rokkrt  ii.  smith. 
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Orchard  Spraying  Through  Pipe  Lines 

LAN  NI  NO  TIIE  SYSTEM.— At  Fig.  182  is 
shown  a  map  of  the  spraying  system  in  use 
in  the  Albemarle  l’ippin  orchard  of  F.  II.  Schroedcr 
in  Virginia.  This  orchard  occupies  a  long  steep 
mountain  cove  and  some  adjacent  lands.  By  the 
old  system  spraying  of  this  orchard  in  a  proper 
manner  and  at  the  right  time  was  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task.  The  system  consists  of  10,000  feet  of 
pipe.  The  highest  altitude  in  the  orchard  below  the 
lowest  is  nearly  000  feet  and  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  the  proper  pressures  at  different:  points  in 
the  orchard  was  one  for  an  engineer  to  solve. 

SIZE  OF  PIPE. — The  system  has  not  only  proved 
wonderfully  efficient,  but  very  economical  as  well. 
All  the  pipe  used  was  %-ineh,  except  the  lead  run¬ 
ning  up  the  Rill  to  an  altitude  of  228  feet  above 
1  lie  mixing  tank  and  power  plant;  this  is  one  inch. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  size  of  pipe  used,  lmt 
the  writer  now  believes  that  one  half  inch  would  do. 
as  well.  The  spray  hose  lines  should  be  near,  or 
quite,  100  feet  In  length,  and  %-ineh  in  size.  This 
permits  the  lilies  of  pipe  to  he  placed  200  feet  apart 
and  the  spigots  about  160  feet  apart  on  each  line. 
Mr.  Seliroedcr  says  that  in  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  orchard  the  same  crew  can  spray  from  two  to 
three  times  as  many  trees  in  a  given  time  as  they 
could  formerly  with  the  gasoline  engine  outfit. 

OTHER  EXPERIMENTS. — Although  this  system 
may  be  new  to  many  it  Is  not  of  recent  origin.  So 
far  ns  we  know  the  first  system  was  installed  in 
an  orchard  near  Batesville,  Va.,  more  than  five 
years  ago.  by  W.  A.  P.  Moneure.  This  outfit  is  still 
in  use.  At  least  two  other  systems  are  now  in  use 
in  the  same  district.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
just  how  long  the  pipes  will  give  good  service  be- 


Map  of  Gravity  Spraying  System.  Fig.  182 


fore  rusting  out.  If  the  loss  from  depreciation  is 
not  over  15%  per  year  then  the  system  has  a  very 
wide  field  of  usefulness  in  the  hillside  and  moun¬ 
tain  orchards  of  the  East..  Any  fruit  grower  con¬ 
templating  tin*  installation  of  such  a  system  should 
write  to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
1  ion  for  suggestions.  This  Station  has  installed  a 
similar  system  in  a  seven-acre  hillside  orchard  on 
the  Station  grounds  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  and  is 
carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  sound  data  on  the  cost,  efficiency  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  spell  a  system :  there  being  little  or  no 
experimental  data  on  the  -subject. 

PIPES  AND  PRESSURE. — The  lines  of  pipe 
traversing  an  orchard  may  he  spaced  KiO  feet  apart 
if  a  lead  of  hose  80  to  IOO  feel  in  length  is  used. 
This  length  of  hose  added  to  the  length  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  rod,  which  is  usually  from  eight  to  12  feet, 
gives  a  working  radius  from  any  one  spigot  on  the 
spray  line  of  about  100  feet.  Three-eighths  inch 
spray  fiose  is  used.  The  spigots  are  attached  to  the 
spray  line  at  distances  of  about  150  feet.  Shut-offs 
are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe  lines.  The 
] mwer,  in  the  outfit  illustrated,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  orchard,  a  part  of  the  orchard  being 
228  feet  above  the  power  station,  and  a  part  of  it 
275  feet,  below,  a  distance  of  about  2,000  feet.  A 
gasoline' engine  is  stationed  at  the  pumping  station, 
and  the  liquid  forced  into  the  line  at:  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  give  from  100  to  150  pounds  pressure  at 
all  spray  nozzles  anywhere  in  the  orchard.  Where 
the  work  is  being  done  above  the  spray  pump  an 
allowance  for  the  friction  and  vertical  lift  must  he 
made.  In  other  words,  If  a  pressure  of  150  pounds 
is  desired  at  the  nozzles  *228  feet  above  the  spray 
tank,  Gn  pressure  gauge  at  the  pump  must  show  a 
little  more  than  250  pounds  pressure.  Where  the 
spraying  is  being  done  below  the  power  r*  1  o  t lie 
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pressure  at  the  nozzle  will  equal  the  pressure  at 
the  pump  and  the  force  of  gravity  for  that  distance 
below  the  station.  In  this  particular  instance,  the 
pressure  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  orchard  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  purposes  whatever  without  any  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  pump.  When  spraying  is  being  done 
near  the  pump  the  force  of  gravity  must  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  a  sufficient  pressure  at  the  pump.  The  exact 
pressure  necessary  for  proper  spraying  at.  various 
distances  from  the  pump  and  various  elevations 
above  and  below  have  not  yet  been  definitely  worked 
out,  but  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  now  at  work  on  these  specific  problems. 

C,.  E.  ST  ARCHER. 

“The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act” 

Now  Before  Congress 

[Extract  from  an  address  by  II.  f\  I’riee  before  the 
Michigan  Country  Life  Association  March  1st.  on  “The 
Present  Status  of  Rural  Credit  Legislation,”  1 

HE  act  is  a  comprehensive  one,  embodying  the 
best  features  of  the  European  land  credit  sys¬ 
tems  and  elastic  enough  to  meet  the  conditions  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  Federal  government  neith¬ 
er  guarantees  bonds  issued  on  the  security  of  farm 
mortgages  nor  makes  any  direct  loans  to  borrow¬ 
ers.  It  does  provide  that  the  government  shall  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Banks  if  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  beginning  to  raise  their  minimum  cap¬ 
ital  of  $500,000  to  establish  them. 

The  enactment  of  this  act  would  give  the  United 
States  a  rural  credit  system  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country.  At  this  time  when  the  question 
of  national  preparedness  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  issue  before  the  country,  we  think 
of  preparedness  only  in  (lie  terms  of  an  increased 
army  and  an  increased  navy,  hut.  there  is  another 
phase  of  preparedness  that  is  fundamental  to  the 
support  of  our  enlarged  army  and  navy,  and  that 
is  the  development  and  conservatism  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  resources. 

In  my  judgment,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
rural  credit,  system  will  he  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  stops  that  we  can  take  toward  national  pre¬ 
paredness.  Our  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  discovering  new 
truths  about  agriculture  and  teaching  them  to 
farmers.  But  these  improved  methods  cost  money 
to  put  into  operation  and  the  farmer  lacks  capital 
with  which  to  operate  Ills  farm.  Land  drainage, 
for  example,  is  generally  recognized  as  a  good  thing 
and  a  profitable  investment,  bill  it  costs  $25  to  $40 
per  acre  to  drain  land.  The  silo  is  :iu  excellent  in¬ 
vestment  on  stock  farms,  but  it  costs  money  to  build 
silos.  A  freer  flow  of  capital  to  the  fanners  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  such  as  would  he  secured 
under  a  national  rural  credit  system,  would  do  more 
to  improve  American  agriculture  and  place  it  on  a 
more  economical  basis  than  anything  else  that  could 
he  done.  The  results  that  would  he  secured  would 
react  through  our  other  industries  and  Just  as  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity,  so 
would  the  benefits  of  a  rural  credit,  system  he  felt 
through  our  industries  as  the  result  of  an  improved 
and  prosperous  agriculture. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  discussion  and  opposi¬ 
tion  to  rural  credit  legislation  that  I  want  to  touch 
upon,  and  that  is  the  objection  that,  it  is  class  legis- 
tion.  T  suppose  that  no  important  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  enacted  that  has  not  met  this  same 
objection.  The  establishment  of  our  land  grant 
colleges,  of  our  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
maintenance  of  our  fanners  institutes,  all  have  met 
the  objection  that  they  were  class  legislation  for 
special  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  tariff  represents 
to  n  high  degree  class  legislation,  all  citizens  for  ex¬ 
ample  are  taxed  to  protect  a  certain  class  or  in¬ 
dustry. 

What  does  the  proposed  rural  credit  system  pro¬ 
vide?  Rutting  farm  mortgages  on  the  market  un- 
doV  the  most  favorable  terms  possible,  namely — 
under  government,  supervision,  limiting  the  loan 
that,  can  he  made  to  any  one  person  to  $10,000,  and 
providing  that  the  loan  must  he  used  to  purchase  a 
form  home  or  to  improve  it,  thus  making  it  easier 
for  I  he  American  farmer  to  become  a  farm  owner. 
Is  there  anything  dangerous  about  that?  With  our 
American  farms  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of 
tenants  and  absentee  owners,  (in  many  of  our  most 
fertile  sections  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  tenants),  with  the  decay  of  our  rural 
schools,  churches  and  community  life  due  to  the 
ever  changing  tenant  population,  is  there  anything 
dangerous  In  legislation  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  American  farmer  to  become  a  home  owner? 

The  bugaboo  of  class  legislation  is  held  up  to  be¬ 
fog  the  real  issue  by  those  who  have  a  selfish  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  the  present  condition. 
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tree.  This  means  using  scions  or  small  limbs  to 
connect  the  bark  below  the  wound  with  that  above 
it.  Thus  the  injured  area  is  braced  by  a  number 
of  scions,  one  end  in  tbe  uninjured  part  above,  and 
the  other  below  the  wound.  This  makes  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  live  tissues.  The  sail  is  carried 
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Thorough  Spraying  of  Tomatoes 

Important  Work  Too  Often  Neglected 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  on  spraying  potatoes  to  prevent  blight.  Will  the 
same  instruction  and  principles  of  that  article  apply 
in  spraying  tomatoes  to  prevent  blight?  1  wish  some 
one  would  write  an  nrticlc  on  spraying  tomatoes,  giving 
real  experience.  ’  vt. 

[While  the  following  does  not  answer  the  question 
we  print  it:  as  more  suggestive  than  a  complete  reply. 
It  probably  expresses  the  honest  conviction  of  a  large 
number  of  tomato  growers  who  are  classed  ns  “ex¬ 
perts.”  Does  anyone  spray  tomatoes  as  thoroughly  as 
Mr.  Dean  sprays  potatoes?] 

THE  article  by  Mr.  Dean  on  spraying  potatoes 
for  blight  contained  a  lot  of  wholesome  advice 
and  showed  results.  I  am  satisfied  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  same  Instructions  and  principles 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  spraying  of  to¬ 
matoes.  All  spraying  work  being  more  or  less  new, 
many  are  much  more  liable  to  neglect  this  for  some 
other,  and  often  far  less,  important  work  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed.  This  is  a  large 
tomato  growing  section,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  grower  (ourselves  included)  who  has  sprayed 
bis  tomatoes  with  anywhere  near  the  same  religious 
persistence  that  gave  such  satisfactory  results  for 
Mr.  Dean.  The  man  who  can  show  us  conclusively 
with  the  tomato  crop  just  wliat  Mr.  Dean  has  shown 
with  the  potato  crop  will  be  doing  a  splendid  work. 
Personally  we  believe  In  spraying  our  tomato  crop 
and  are  each  year  not  only  trying  to  do  the  work 
in  a  more  thorough  manner,  but  are  also  trying  to 
educate  ourselves  to  the  point  of  real  In  cinmiilerini/ 
the  spraying  operation  of  just  as  much  as,  or  of 
more,  importance  in  producing  a  full  crop  than  the 
cultivation,  fertilization,  etc.  When  we  reach  that 
point  F  am  satisfied  we  can  point  to  results  that  will 
be  worth  while,  but  until  then  it  will  lie 
far  better  for  me  to  keep  silent  and  let 
someone  who  knows  absolutely  from 
actual  experience  tell  just  wbat  results 
can  be  secured  by  spraying  tomatoes  in 
the  same  thorough  manner  that  Mr.  Dean 
k  used  so  successfully  for  bis  white  pota- 

A  toes.  TRUCKRK.  .IB. 


A  Talk  About  Alfalfa  Seed 


Hardy  Strains  for  the  North 

ON E  of  our  correspondents  sends  us  a  clipping 
from  a  farm  paper;  the  author’s  name  lie  does 
not  give.  The  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

DON'T  SOW  ALFALFA 

The  word  is  being  passed  around  that  care  should 
he  expressed  in  Alfalfa  seed  selection.  In  sections 
where  its  culture  is  more  or  less  hazardous,  good  re¬ 
sults  follow  only  t lie  use  of  best  Northern-grown  hardy 
seed.  Eastern  and  Northern  growers  depend  upon  un- 
inignted  Western  seed.  An  Eastern  farm  bureau  of¬ 
ficial  lias  just  visited  the  Northwest  in  search  of  hardy 
seed  and  found  the  quantity  very  limited.  1 F i,s  advice 
is  for  those  dependent  upon  hardy  seed  to  put  oft  sow¬ 
ing  another  year  rather  tlmn  take  the  chance  of  get 
ting  unsatisfactory  seed.  This  will  give  another  year 
to  put  the  proposed  field  to  a  cultivated  crop  and  thus 
exterminate  some  more  weeds.  Don’t  give  the  Alfalfa 
l loom  a  black  eye.  “Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor.” 

There  is  only  partial  truth  in  wlnit  this  man  lias 
written.  There  was  practically  a  crop  failure  of 
Alfalfa  seed  this  season,  lit  1!»12  Kansas  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  shipped  800  cars;  in  1015,  probably 
not  a  carload,  and  Nebraska  was  in  similar  propor¬ 
tion.  Tbe  Colorado  crop  practically  failed;  the 
Montana  crop  was  extremely  small:  the  Dakota 
crop  practically  failed;  Utah  had  a  fairly  good 
crop;  Idaho  produced  some  good  seed;  Oklahoma. 
Arizona  and  Texas  had.  I  believe,  fair  crops.  There 
has  not  been  much  French  seed  to  go  on  this  season, 
and  in  fact,  probably  very  little  imported  seed  will 
come  into  the  United  States  at  all. 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  imported  seed  and  do 
not  think  it  much  of  a  loss  when  we  do  not  receive 
it.  I  think  that  no  farmer  living  north  of  the  Ohio 
Liver  should  sow  Alfalfa  seed  coming  from  Texas, 
Arizona  or  Oklahoma.  I  think  that  almost  any  year 
it  will  pay  farmers  who  li\e  north  of  this 
point,  that  is,  north  of  latitude  80  deg. 
to  use  seed  that  is  as  hardy  as  Nebraska 
stock,  and  for  myself,  I  usually  sow  seed 
from  still  farther  north.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  using  the  hardiest  seed 
obtainable,  coming  from  Dakota  or  Mon¬ 
tana.  Imt  I  do  not  consider  this  ns  being  , 

absolutely  necessary  in  our  latitude,  ft 

which  is  about  40  deg.,  and  if  1  want  to  f'i j 

sow  Alfalfa  Ibis  year  I  would  nut  liesi-  /S 

tale  to  use  Ltaii  seed  if  no  other  were  fs! 

obtainable.  However,  at  present  it  is  h| 

possible  to  obtain  genuine  Idaho-grown 
seed,  and  tills  should  be  hardy  enough 
for  farmers  anywhere  south  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  line,  and  I  would  not  at  all  hesi-  pH 

tale,  to  sow  it  myself  anywhere  south  of 
that  point.  There  is  not  a  large  amount  tH 

of  ibis  Northern  grown  seed  available, 
and  without  doubt,  some  Texas  ami  Arl- 
z.oira  seed  will  be  offered  as  Northern 
grown,  but  many  seedsmen  are  honest. 

If  yen  <leal  with  a  firm  whose  reputation 

you  can  count  on,  purchasing  Idaho  seed 

from  him,  the  probabilities  are  that  you 

will  get  wbat  you  buy.  There  is  also  a 

little  Nebraska  seed  available;  it  will  prove  very 

useful  anywhere  south  of  latitude  11  deg.  or  i::  deg. 

Finally,  if  one  wants  the  very  hardiest  seed,  the 
Crimm  Alfalfa  produced  a  little  larger  crop  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  common  did,  and  there  is  a  mod- 
irate  amount  of  genuine  diuiim  seed  obtainable. 
As  a  supplement  to  tbe  Crimm.  there  is  a  little  Lis 
comb  seed  which  is  probably  the  next  thing  to  Hie 
Crimm  itself.  The  Montana  Experiment  Station  ad¬ 
vises  me  that  they  considered  the  Llscomb  compar¬ 
able  to  the  Crimm.  that  it  comes  from  very  old  os 
tablislied  Montana  fields,  and  that  it  is  well  worth 
trying.  They  appear  to  think  that  time  alone  will 
determine  whether  the  Llscomb  is  actually  as  valu¬ 
able  as  tbe  Grimm  or  not.  ciias.  b.  wing. 

( )hio. 


Details  of  Bridge  Grafting.  Fig.  183 


up  through  these  scions.  In  time  they  unite  like 
any  other  graft,  and  if  properly  cared  for  after 
some  years  tbe  scions  will  grow  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  trunk.  A  pamphlet  just  issued  by  tbe  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  tells  how  this  is  done,  and 
the  two  pictures  herewith  are  taken  from  it.  Fig. 
183  shows  the  details  of  bridge-grafting,  and  will 
probably  be  understood  without  further  description; 
while  Fig.  185  shows  a  tree  after  the  bridge-grafts 
have  been  inserted.  After  a  little  practice  the  op- 
erator  will  learn  how  to  do  this  rapidly  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  if  these  injured  trees  are  taken  in 


Enthusiastic  for  Sweet  Clover 


page  320  Mr.  Bloomingdale  gets 
close  to  the  real  facts,  in  regard  to 
Sweet  clover.  Here  in  Western  New 
York  I  have  tried  nothing  that  equals  it, 
either  as  pasture  or  bay,  and  if  my  stock 
H w  hail  to  get  used  t  eating  it  they  did  it 

Hr  about  the  way  a  duck  gets  used  to  water. 

•y  They  ate  It  both  its  pasture  and  hay  at 

*  the  first,  opportunity.  I  first  seeded  six 

acres  of  land  that  had  grown  a  crop  of 
beans  tbe  previous  year.  By  giving  t lie 
land  a  light,  cultivating,  and  then  barrow¬ 
ing  ill  the  seed  I  secured  a  fair  stand, 
but  it  made  little  growth  on  tbe  lightest 
soil,  either  from  lack  of  lime  or  inocula¬ 
tion  or  both  T  cannot  say,  but  on  tbe 
heavier  soil  anrl  especially  on  a  clay  knoll  it  grew 
very  rank. 

Tbe  Summer  or  barn  grass  came  on  with  it.  and 
as  the  horses  and  cattle  were  pasturing  on  new 
seeding  of  clover  in  ;m  adjoining  field  T  opened  the 
fence  anil  let  them  Into  this  field,  thinking  thev 


The  Opalescent  Apple.  Fig.  184 

time,  they  would  be  saved  so  that  they  win  grow 
profitably.  Sometimes  when  there  is  an  inch  or  so 
of  living  bark  left,  connecting  tlio  lower  with  the 
upper  portion,  a  tree  will  recover  without  the  bridge- 
grafting.  In  that  ease  it  is  desirable  to  cover  tbe 


"  oiini  pa  si  u  re  on  rne  Mimtuer  grass,  which  was 
green  at.  that  time.  Noticing  the  stock  were  pastur¬ 
ing  in  this  field  nearly  all  the  time  I  went  out  to 
see  what  they  were  after.  To  my  surprise  they 
were  eating  nothing  but  Sweet  clover.  It  was  then 
a  foot  high  where  it  grew  best,  and  I  let  them  re¬ 
main  until  they  ate  it  so  close  you  could  not  tell 
wbat  it  was.  The  next  Spring  It.  came  on  again  and 
made  a  line  growth  of  hay,  but.  T  made  a  mistake 
in  letting  it  get  too  large  before  cutting,  and  a  good 
share  of  it  was  killed  by  cutting  too  close.  It  was 
very  coarse  bay.  and  got  very  wet  while  in  the  wind¬ 
row,  still  the  horses  were  so  eager  for  if  while  draw¬ 
ing  it  in  that  we  put  some  of  it  into  tbe  horse  barn 
and  began  feeding  it  to  them,  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  season  they  got  nothing  else,  no  grain,  but 
all  the  Sweet  clover  bay  they  could  eat,  and  they 
never  left  any  in  the  manger  if  they  bad  time  to 
clean  it  up.  My  horses  never  looked  better  or  worked 
better  when  fed  on  common  hay  and  oats,  and  they 
are  still  looking  fine. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  Alfalfa,  as  it  is  too 
washy  for  horses.  I  have  grown  it  for  several 
years,  but  have  none  now,  and  will  not  have  as 
long  as  I  can  grow  Sweet  clover,  for  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  it  is  far  ahead  of  Alfalfa  both  for  pasture  and 
bay.  The  only  fault  I  see  is  that  it  must  be  cut 
with  at  least  a  six  inch  stubble  and  not  let  it  get 
more  than  two  feet  high  before  cutting.  I  believe 
the  danger  of  killing  by  cutting  close  will  be  very 


i  ms  last  cold  spoil  with  t In*  snow  has  caused  the 
rabbits  to  do  considerable  damage  to  my  young  apple 
mid  pear  trees,  h.v  gnawing  the  bark.  I  would  like  to 
know  liow  mncli  damage  can  be  done  before  1  must  re¬ 
plant  with  new  trees.  As  these  ate  blit  three  years  old 
the  loss  will  not  be  so  great,  but.  I  regret  the  time  it 
takes.  These  were  planted  childly  for  a  home  orchard, 
but  the  commercial  side  was  not  forgotten.  Some  of 
these  will  no  doubt  recover,  but  will  they  be  so  weak 
i  ned  and  retarded  ns  to  warrant  the  time  and  labor  to 
bring  them  around?  As  an  example  a  Grimes  Golden 
lias  been  gnawed  for  18  inches  up,  completely  encircling 
trunk,  nud  in  places  gnawing  through  the  cambium 
layer.  Some  of  the  others  have  no  more  than  the  palm 
of  one’s  I ui ml  eaten  in  size.  These  places  induce  Might, 
mid  fungus  growth,  I  understand.  Would  white  lend  I"***1 
paint  or  nspBaltum  he  all  right  to  use  on  the  smaller 
injuries?  My  main  question  is,  however,  the  extent 
of  injury  before  tree  must  be  replaced.  t,  n.  k. 

Steltoii,  N.  J.  wounded 

WHERE  the  trees  have  been  eaten  entirely  we  woul< 
around,  so  that  the  trunk  is  completely  gir-  so  that  t 
died,  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  bridge-graft  the  cient  sap, 
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much  alleviated  if  not  at  this  height. 

Last  Spring  I  tried  seeding  it  on  my 
wheat,  and  sowed  the  seed  in  April  with 
very  gratifying  results.  On  one  field 
that  had  previously  grown  Alfalfa  the 
stand  was  excellent  and  six  weeks  after 
harvesting  the  wheat  we  cut  a  splendid 
crop  of  as  nice  green  hay  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  On  another  field  of  10 
acres  it  grew  well  on  the  heavier  soil,  but 
on  the  lighter  soil  it  did  not  show  much. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  E.  gray. 


The  Opalescent  Apple 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Opalescent 
apple  on  page  322  I  note  that  the  editor 
‘  does  not  care  for  the  flavor’  and  “does 
not  regard  it  as  a  good  commercial  sort.” 
lie  then  asks  for  facts  about  it.  The 
(Jeneva  Experiment  Station  has  been  re¬ 
commending  Opalescent  for  several  years, 
and  published  a  somewhat  extended  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  Bulletin  No.  304,  published 
in  July  of  1913.  This  Station,  then,  has 
an  especial  interest  in  this  fruit  and  I 
hasten  to  “give  the  facts  about  it”  as  we 
see  them. 

Opalescent,  in  Western  New  York,  is ' 
one  of  the  most  attractive  apples  grown 
in  the  region.  In  Northern  New  York 
and  ip  New  England  it  is  even  hand¬ 
somer.  The  apples  are  large,  shapely 
and  nearly  all,  or  quite,  covered  with 
brilliant  red  on  a  yellow  background. 
The  quality  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  well-known  Twenty  Ounce — not  the 
best  for  dessert,  but  one  of  the  very  host 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  very  accept¬ 
able  to  eat  out  of  hand.  Opalescent  is 
a  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  apple,  its 
season  ending  in  January  or  February, 
though  cold  storage  would  prolong  its 
time  of  keeping. 

The  young  trees,  iu  all  parts  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  where  T  have  seen  them, 
are  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  They 
seem  to  thrive  wherever  Twenty  Ounce 
can  he  grown.  As  we  have  several  times 
pointed  out  in  horticultural  meetings  and 
in  the  article  in  Tiie  JL  N.-Y.  as  well. 
Opalescent  is  probably  a  bud  variation 
of  Twenty  Ounce,  resembling  the.  older 
variety  closely  in  all  characters  except¬ 
ing  color,  in  which  it  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  on  its  probable  parent.  I  feel 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  sooner  or  later 
Opalescent  will  supersede  Twenty  Ounce, 
and  we  unreservedly  recommend  it  for 
all  regions  where  the  older  variety  is 
grown,  and  to  all  who  want  an  apple  of 
the  Twenty  Ounce  type. 

The  following  detailed  description  of 
the  variety  will  give  fruit-growers  a  still 
better  idea  of  it:  Tree  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Fruit  large  to  very  large, 
roundish-conic,  symmetrical,  obscurely 
ribbed;  stem  short,  slender;  cavity  deep, 
broad,  acuminate,  symmetrical,  russeted : 
calyx  large,  open :  basin  deep,  wide,  ob¬ 
tuse,  slightly  furrowed,  symmetrical: 
skin  thick,  tough,  glossy:  color  bright 
pale  yellow  overspread  with  dark,  deep 
red  with  faint,  splashes  of  purplish-car¬ 
mine  :  dots  small,  conspicuous,  yellow  or 
russet,  mingled  with  lines  and  flecks  of 
russet;  core  small;  colls  closed;  seeds 
medium  in  size;  flesh  yellowish,  firm, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  mild  sub¬ 
acid,  aromatic,  good  to  very  good;  sea¬ 
son  November  to  January. 

V.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva,  X.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 

You  ask  for  knowledge  or  experience 
in  reference  to  the  Opalescent  apple. 
While  I  have  not  bad  any  experience 
with  this  variety  myself.  I  have  watched 
other  people  grow  it  a  little,  and  find  that 
its  general  characteristics  correspond 
very  favorably  for  this  State,  with  the 
description  given  in  “The  Apples  of  New 
York.”  which  is  as  follows:  When  well 
grown,  it  is  a  very  attractive  apple,  being 
large,  shapely,  clear  yellow,  nearly  or 
quite  covered  with  brilliant  red.  in  highly 
colored  specimens  becoming  deep  pur¬ 
plish-red.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
good  a  keeper  as  Baldwin.  Tree  vigor¬ 
ous,  round  open  form,  fruit  varying  from 
large  to  very  large.  Form  roundish 
conic,  sometimes  the  sides  are  unequal. 
Skin  moderately  thick,  rather  tough, 
glossy,  takes  a  bri.lliant  polish;  color 
bright  pale  yellow  nearly,  or  quite,  over¬ 
spread  with  dark  deep  red  with  scarcely 
perceptible  streaks  of  purplish-carmine. 
Flesh  distinctly  tinged  with  yellow,  rath¬ 
er  firm,  moderately  tender,  a  little  coarse, 
juicy  or  moderately  juicy,  agreeable  mild 
sub-acid,  aromatic,  good  to  very  good. 


Season  November  to  February  or  March. 
Introduced  about  1S99  by  McNay  and 
Games.  Ohio.  syi/vanus  van  aken. 

Ulster  Co,.  N.  Y. 

Louis  II.  Buckshorn  asks  about  the 
Opalescent  apple.  While  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  offer  a  very  positive  opinion 
as  yet,  I  can  give  him  the  result  of  four 
or  five  years’  experience  with  it  in  bear¬ 
ing.  I  have  about  40  trees  planted  11 
years  ago.  The  Opalescent  is  supposed  to 
be  a  strain  or  sport  of  the  Twenty  Ounce, 
but  is  a  most  decided  improvement  upon 
that  variety.  The  Twenty  Ounce.  I 
should  state,  I  would  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  a  failure  in  this  locality.  While 
the  Opalescent  with  me  is  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  grower,  yet  it  is  not  so  thrifty 
as  the  great  majority  of  our  standard 
sorts.  It  bears  rather  young  along  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  The  set.  from  my 
experience.  I  would  call  excellent ;  that 
is  I  do  not  believe  j,t  will  have  a  great 
tendency  to  overbear  and  require  exten¬ 
sive  thinning.  The  fruit  is  extremely 
large  and  beautiful.  I  did  not  see  any¬ 
where  this  year,  not  even  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  any  fruit  that  could  compare  in 
beauty  with  my  OpaleSpents.  But  the 
quality  of  the  apple  is  quite  low,  and  I 
would  not  think  of  using  it  to  supply  pri¬ 
vate  trade.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  say 
nothing  about  its  keeping  qualities,  but 
as  I  have  never  cared  to  keep  it  myself  I 
have  never  put  it  to  the  test,  but  I  have 
always  understood  it  was  a  fairly  good 
keeper.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  skin 
tough  so  that  it  is  an  excellent  shipper 
and  reaches  market  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions.  As  I  stated,  I  have  not  had  a 
long  enough  experience  with  it  to  be  too 
decided  in  my  views,  but  I  have  decided 
to  eradicate  it  from  my  own  orchards  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  it  decidedly  lacking  in 
quality.  For  the  purpose  which  Mr. 
Buckshorn  wants,  I  am  using  a  top- 
worked  King.  I  have  great  confid'-nce  in 
the  King  where  it  grows  well.  The  King 
and  the  McIntosh  are  the  only  two  va¬ 
rieties  I  know  of  that  have  never  failed 
to  sell  at  a  profit.  harvey  LOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tomato  Wilt  in  Alabama 

The  tomato  wilt  is  severe  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  Last  year  the  only  plants  that 
seemed  largely  resistant  were  from  a 
package  of  government  seeds  marked 
“Stone,”  which  came  to  me  through  a 
person  who  did  not  want  them,  and  I 
planted  them  as  a  joke,  but  they  made 
good.  This  only  to  show  bow  the  dis¬ 
ease  runs;  maybe  the  disease  was  dis¬ 
criminating  and  fastidious  after  taking 
Ponderosa,  Bonny  Best,  and  a  couple  of 
other  aristocrats.  Would  it  Vie  of  any 
avail  to  sprinkle  a  little  dry  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  soil 
when  having  it  turned  over  and  prepared 
for  seed-bed  to  set  the  plants? 

Mobile,  Ala.  M.  A.  P. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  horticulturist 
of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment.  Sta¬ 
tion  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  on  which 
the  wi.lt  killed  every  tomato  plant.  The 
next  Winter  I  limed  that  plot  and  plant¬ 
ed  tomatoes  again;  had  a  fine  crop  and 
no  wilt.  Then  I  thought  that  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  something;  planted  the  same 
plot  the  third  season,  and  every  plant 
died  as  soon  as  well  loaded  with  green 
fruit.  Why  the  lime  seemed  to  have  a 
good  effect  that  one  season  I  cannot  say, 
for  I  have  never  found  it  effective  since. 
As  you  suggest  some  dry  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  mixed  in  the  soil  may  have  a  good 
effect.  But  the  best  thing  i,s  to  breed 
resistant  plants.  Take  seed  from  plants 
that  live  and  fruit  where  others  die,  and  in 
this  way  breed  a  strain  that  will  resist 
wilt.  Years  ago  I  got  a  tomato  called 
Texas  Bell.  This  is  a  small  biscuit¬ 
shaped  tomato  that  is  perfectly  immune 
to  every  tomato,  disease.  I  never  knew 
them  to  wilt,  nor  rot,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
kept  for  a  month.  I  believe  that  where 
the  wilt  prevails  it  would  be  well  to 
use  this  tomato  for  crossing  with  the 
larger  sorts  to  develop  a  blight-resisting 
strain.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  shabby  old  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  village  was  suddenly  transformed  by 
paint  and  paper  into  an  attractive  little 
house,  and  a  Summer  resident  of  the 
place,  who  knew  the  occupants  to  be  a 
poor  widow  and  her  ne’er-do-well  son,  was 
curious  about  the  change.  lie  inquired 
about  it  at  the  gate.  “Yes,  sir.”  replied 
the  old  lady,  smilingly,  “my  sou’s  iu  work 
now.  Makes  good  money,  ’e  does.  too. 
All  ’e  has  to  do  is  to  go  twice  to  the  cir¬ 
cus  every  day  and  put  ’is  head  in  the 
lion’s  mouth.  All  the  rest  of  the  day’  ’e  ’as 
to  ’isself.” — Tit-Bits. 


Don't  mn  rUks  when  yon  enn  hay  nt  grow¬ 
er*’  price*,  direct  from  America's  largest 
nui-Rer:  mrn.  Gi  yenin'  reliability  ana  experi¬ 
ence.  ThoiiRandaof  hardy,  healthy  specimens 
of  choice  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Over 
3200  fierce- is  greenhouses.  Sale  arrival  ami 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Photo-Catalog  FREE! 

392  pages— America's  Nurse rv  An* hority.  Tells 
n boil t,  proper  selection,  planting  Bud  care. 
Saves  you  money  —  make*  yon  money.  Write 
at  once  for  Heed,  Ito*o,  plant.  Slim  1 1  and  Troo 
Catalog  No.  2-  Fully  illustrated.  Jt'si’REE. 
Address  Today  Dept.SU 


As  Certified  C towns  for  25 
years  out  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  half  agents' 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free 

Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 

fc9  0ssinn  Sr..  Dansvillc.  N.  Y. 


Kelly* 

TREES 


Grew  True  te  Name 

tf  they  didn't  and  weren't  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  Uittrouglily  ucch- 
nmled,  and  |>erfeclly  Btaded,  wo 
couldn't  off^rr]  to  gun*  our  binding 
guaranUM*  wuJi  »«v«  ry  we  yell. 

A  n  order  by  moil  i*  nu  good  as  a  call 
at  our  office. 

Scud  i>o>tul  for  our  free*  191#  Cata¬ 
log  now  and  invvoti*uto  our  stock  and 
prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
12BM*ln  fit.*  pansvlllw,  N.  Y* 

"y  Trees 


You'll  Never  Rcjrret  Wanting  Kelly' 


fames’ Book  on 
Fruit  and  How  to  Plant 

Is  interesting,  practical  and 
helpful.  Tells  how  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  Apples,  Peaches, 
Fears,  Plums.  Cherries, 
etc.  You  cini  groir. 
fruit  that  will 
grade  “fancy'1 
and  bringtou 


Our 
trees 
are  hardy, 
healthy,  well 
rooted,  true-to- 
name.quick-EroW' 
ing.and  early  bearing. 
Planting  Barnes'  trees' 
always  pays.  They  save 
money,  time  and 
worry.  You'll  be 
pleased.  Send  for 
the  free  book 
today. 


prices. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co« 

Box  8  Yalesville.  Conn 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 

For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  tight  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station ) 
Apples,  including  “ ‘Deli¬ 
cious ■”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

It  describes  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Our  liiimeiiK*  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sen  at  less 
than  can  -half  agents  prices. 

FKES1I  DUG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 

We  grow  alt  leading  varieties  ot  Apples,  Roars,  Plums, 
Client ee,  Peaches,  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  and  Ortm- 
nrentaltf.  Dlil.lCiOl.S,  the  great  dessert  apple,  is  one 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  for  years  in  our  orchard 
and  propagating  buds  were  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

I.' AMOR  FAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie.  N.  Y 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursety  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  MoNROf:,  Michigan 


FRUIT 

A  pule,  Toar,  Peach, 
Cherry,  Plum  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  etc., 

uf  one-half  agent’s 
prices. 


BOOK 


SPECIAL 

Offers  on  Or¬ 
chard  Size 
Trees. 


FREE 

Buy  direct  of 
grower  and  so  in- 
aurt!  choice, 
healthy,  hardy  va¬ 
rieties  troo  to  name . 


DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 

WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  S.  W.  Williams,  Mgr.  Bax  171.  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Fraser’s  Troo  13  o  o  lx. 

should  be  read  by  every  ninu  who  expects  to  plant  fruit 
trees  this  spring  or  next  fall.  Free  to  readers  of  tills 
t taper — Writ,  toiUjr, 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

UiG  MAIN  STREET  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 


TREES-ROSES-VINES 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  . 

g rices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit l  ,, 

ook — FREE.  Green's  Nursery  Co,  VI  1 
22  Wan  St..  Rocheater,  N  Y. 


—FRESH  DUG  FRUIT  TREES 

Dnnuville  own,  hardy,  free  from  disease.  The  finest 
stock  you  e'er  saw.  Dug  mid  shipped  to  order— my  free 
catalog  tells  t  he  story.  Send  for  a  copy,  l  ivery  order 
large  or  email  receives  the  jiersonnl  attention  of 

mbTIk  -  -  E .  Shoerin,  Nurseryman,  21  Main  St.,  1  aniville.  N.  Y. 


450,000  TDEEC 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L  Frodoaia,  N.  Y. 


CURRANT  BUSHESi 

$15.00  per  1,000,  cash. 


2-y  ear  old 

BLACK  CHAMPION 
A.  JEROME  PRATT,  Highland.  N  Y. 


1 

^  You  can  depend  upon  the® 
quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— “the 
xvorld'slaiwest  nurscrlc»"arethe 
result  of  25  years  doso  attention 
to  quality  03  well  an  to  quantity. 

j 

r its  known  to  thousands  of  fruit 
growera,  large  undamall, Iu  every 
a  •••lion.  For IDtOwa liavemilllona 
of  apple,  millions  of  peach,  near 
and  cherry  trees.  Thousand*  of 
other  fruit,  lives,  plants,  cver- 
gri'.'HS,  blooming  fehrubg,  etc. 
Prices  eon*isUnc  with  quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Wiita 
us  your  needs.  Be  sure  to  send 
for  our  1918  Fruit  Guide— with 
colored  plate*  and  spraying 
guide.  Write  today. 

,  HARRISONS’ NURSERIES  , 
■  Box  14  Berlin,  Md.  0 

BUDDED 

AND 


GRAFTED 


NUT  TREES 


Start  right  with  my  Hardy  Pennsylvania 
Grown  Trees  and  be  assured  of  success. 


ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


no?  BUD  or  GRAFT 


the  Seedling  Black  Walnut3  and  Butter¬ 
nuts  on  your  farm  to  the  improved  English 
Walnuts  and  the  Hickories  to  fine  Shag- 
barks  and  Pecans?  Complete  instructions 
for  doing  this  work  free 

JT7  THMFQ  the  nut  tree 

•  r  .  J  WiXCiCIj  SPECIALIST 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RUIT  TREES 

ftil  growers  have  been  fruiting  our  trees  ft 
and  our  TRUE  TO  LABEL  claims.  You  hn 


And  hmv  \v«  make  them.  The 
booklet  describiiiKOur  meth¬ 
ods  will  interest  you.  Let  us 
send  it.  Many  most  success* 
for  years.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
nve  a  sense  of  security  wtieuyou  plant  Wiley  s  trees 
that  relieves  von  from  much  anxiety.  No  rash  promises  _____  __  _  _ 

or  Take  wholesale  prices.  Just  (Quality— first.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON 

Established,  i sir.  Box  B,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


1  Maloney"  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

1  1  OANSVILLE  N  .V. _ 


FRUIT  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamentals 

have  been  for  years  advertised  in  the  Farm  Papers 
which  guarantee  their  advertising — If  the  trees 
lmd  not  made  good  this  advertisement  would 
not  appear.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  of  40) 
acres,  the  largest  lu  New  York  State,  or  send  for  our 
big,  free,  wholesale  catalog,  with  colored  illustrations, 
PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE. 

Send  in  your  orders  now.  so  that  we  .mn  surely  save 
you  the  varieties  you  want.  Don’t-  delay  any  longer. 
Send  for  the  catalog  and  send  In  your  order  at  once. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

70  MAIN  ST,,  OANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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Renovating  Old  Apple  Trees 


Value  ok  the  Veterans. — So  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  there  would  seem  little  more 
to  say.  yet  we  find  many  farmers  finite 
ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  an  old 
apple  tree,  while  others  perhaps  place 
too  much  value  on  such  a  tree.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  would  not  think  of  giving  up  an 
old  apple  tree,  provided  it  were  of  some 
desirable  variety  and  not  affected  with 
blight.  Old  stubs  of  trees  carefully 
pruned,  often  grow  fine  crops  of  fruit  for 
years,  while  au  apparently  thrifty  tree  of 
younger  years  may  succumb  to  the  blight 
in  one  Summer’s  time.  In  our  work  of 
renovating  old  apple  trees  f my  partner 
and  I  )  for  the  farmers  of  tin*  community 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced  by  re¬ 
sults  attained  that  many  of  these  old  and 
apparently  worn-out  trees  can  be  re¬ 
claimed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  True,  some 
will  die.  but  enough  of  them  will  gen¬ 
erally  ‘‘come  back”  to  pay  costs  and  a 
good  profit  besides. 

Errors  in  Orcharding. — Much  has 
been  done  in  the  last  few  years  towards 
making  over  these  old  orchards;  enough, 
in  fact,  to  prove  the  profitableness  of  the 
operation  i.n  general  when  properly  done. 
Yet  there  arc  still  thousands  of  those 
trees  all  over  the  country  in  a  neglected 
condition.  Often  the  trees  in  these  old 
on *hartl.s  were  planted  too  close,  and  al¬ 
most  always  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
too  thick  from  the  very  start.  The  low¬ 
er  branches  are  often  dead,  having  been 
actually  choked  to  death.  When  any 
pruning  has  been  done  at  all  only  the 
dead  limbs  and  sprouts  or  “suckers”  are 
cut  out.  while  the  bearing  twigs  and 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow  more  and 
more  dense.  The  trees  may  hear  some 
fruit,  but  it.  is  of  poor  quality  except  at 
the  extreme  top.  out  of  reach  of  the 
longest  ladder  or  climbing  capacity  of  the 
average  apple  picker,  No  wonder  the 
old  trees  are  considered  as  almost  worth¬ 
less  except  for  shade. 

Tire  Work  of  Renovation. — Last 
season  we  were  called  to  the  orchard  of 
a  young  farmer  who  had  about  35  of 
these  old  landmarks  on  his  newly  pur¬ 
chased  farm.  The  orchard  had  been  pro¬ 
ducing  about  75  bushels  of  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  season  for  some  years  past.  A 
young  orchard  bad  been  set.  and  as  the 
farmer  did  not  care  to  climb  so  high 
after  bis  apple  crop,  he  decided  to  have 
them  dishorned,  “kill  or  cure.”  As  is 
our  practice,  we  cut  out  the  high  tops, 
leaving  all  lower  branches  that  were 
ali.vo,  and  an  abundance  of  sprouts.  A 
rope  is  first  fastened  to  a  high  branch, 
then  while  one  saws  off  the  high  top 
(at  a  limb  “going  out”  if  possible)  the 
other  stands  on  t lie  ground  operating  the 
rope.  In  this  way  the  heavy  top  can  be 
guuled  almost  at  will  without  breaking 
down  any  of  the  lower  branches.  It  is 
not  expected  that  these  wounds  so  high 
up  will  ever  heal  over.  In  fact  they  will 
not  do  it,  but  will  doubtless  need  to  he 
cut  shorter  in  time.  The  idea  is  simply 
to  give  growing  stimulus  to  the  sprouts 
about  the  center  of  the  tree. 

Results  ok  the  Work. — 1 The  farmer 
mentioned  had  no  expectation  of  harvest¬ 
ing  an  apple  crop  from  his  dishorned 
trees  the  first  season.  To  his  surprise 
he  realized  nearly  three  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Winter  apples  (about  200  bush¬ 
els)  besides  apples  for  seven  barrels  of 
cider.  The  total  cost  of  pruning  and 
spraying  this  orchard  was  about  $20  the 
first  year.  lie  realized  about  four  times 
this  amount  for  his  crop  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  low  price  of  apples  last  season 
(about  40  cents  the  bushel).  This  year 
the  trees  were  again  pruned,  thinning 
out  and  heading  back  the  sprouts  on 
which  so  much  depends,  and  cutting  out 
broken  limbs  of  which  there  were  a 
number,  the  trees  having  borne  so  heavi¬ 
ly.  We  informed  this  man  that  the  test¬ 
ing  ti,mc  for  his  dishorned  trees  had  not 
yet  come.  The  next  few  years  will  tell 
the  tale.  There  is  little  doubt  hut  that 
some  of  the  trees  will  die.  Rut  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  them  will  actually  in  a  measure  he 
rejuvenated  and  should  hear  profitable 
crops  of  fruit  for  years  to  couie.  This  is 
not  an  exceptional  case.  We  could  cite 
similar  incidents.  We  know  of  few 
where  proper  dishorning  has  not 


proven  satisfactory,  but  too  severe  prun¬ 
ing  sometimes  causes  the  death  of  the 
entire  tree.  It  is  better  to  do  this  dis¬ 
horning  gradually  -  cutting  back  a  few  of 
the  larger  limbs  each  year. 

Cost  ok  the  Work. — Tim  cost  of  dis¬ 
horning  should  not  exceed  50  cents  the 
tree  and  may  he  less.  Subsequent  an¬ 
nual  primings  should  he  considerably  less. 
Most  farmers  can  learn  to  do  this  work 
themselves,  hut  the  operation  should  not 
be  attempted  without,  being  thoroughly 
understood.  It  will  lie  understood  that 
we  recommend  this  kind  of  treatment 
only  for  old  neglected  apple  trees.  Trees 
which  have  been  properly  pruned  from 
planting  time,  trees  which  have  been 
planted  far  enough  apart  and  kept  from 
forming  a  dense  top,  will  never  need  to  be 
subjected  to  such  a  severe  pruning  treat¬ 
ment.  All  apple  trees  young  nr  old, 
should  be  gone  over  each  year  with  saw 
and  pruning  shears  so  that  not  so  much 
need  be  taken  out  at  one  cutting.  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  some  farmers  that 
they  are  growing  trees  for  apples  and 
not  for  wood.  They  imagine  it  takes  a 
dense  growth  of  twigs  and  foliage  to 
produce  a  big  crop  of  apples.  Those 
same  farmers  would  laugh  at  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  if  a  full  stand  of  corn  will 
produce  a  full  crop,  a  double  stand  will 
produce  a  double  crop  [  Yet  apples  are 
much  like  corn  in  this  respect.  It  is 
surprising  to  most  people  just  how  little 
branch  and  twig  it  takes  for  a  tree  to 
produce  big  crops  of  big  red  apples. 

Pennsylvania.  DAVID  plank. 


Potato  Seed  from  Blighted  Vines 

Wintering  The  Disease. — It  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  now  that  the  disease 
known  as  “late  blight”  anil  “rot  blight,” 
is  carried  over  the  Winter  in  a  dormant 
state  within  the  tubers  in  storage,  also 
within  tubers  left  in  the  soil  which  un¬ 
der  some  conditions  and  in  many  sections 
are  not  frozen  during  the  Winter.  It  is 
also  known  that  the  same  fungus  which 
causes  “blighting”  of  the  foliage  of  the 
potato  has  its  seeds  or  spores  carried  into 
the  soil  by  rains,  where  they  come  in  cou- 
tac-t  with  the  tubers,  germinate  and  grow 
on  them  the  same  as  on  the  leaves.  As 
a  result  of  this  growth  we  have  first 
“soft-rot”  in  the  field  and  second  “dry- 
rot”  in  storage.  Unfortunately  for  the 
grower  of  potatoes  who  has  to  send  north 
for  his  seed,  the  storage  temperature  is 
not  always  such  Unit  all  the  affected  tu¬ 
bers  are  destroyed  by  “dry-rot.”  As  a 
result  next  Spring  when  the  potatoes  are 
cut  for  seed  the  close  observer  will  find 
one  side  of  part  of  the  tubers  showing 
discolored,  sometimes  shrunken,  spots  un¬ 
der  the  skin,  which  contain  the  dormant 
plant  (mycelium)  of  the  blight.  Under 
favorable  conditions  of  lie, -it  ami  moisture 
such  affected  tubers  used  for  seed,  rot  in 
the  ground  before  they  can  sprout. 

A  Question  ok  Post. — Hence  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  growers,  who  buy  all  or 
nearly  all  their  seed  potatoes  each  year, 
if  one  could  get  seed  potatoes,  that  were 
otherwise  healthy,  from  sections  in  the 
North  where  “blight”  did  not  occur,  at 
even  a  slight  advance  in  price  over  what 
they  could  he  purchased  for  in  sections 
where  “blight”  was  prevalent  I  would 
buy  the  high-priced  seed.  But,  if  the 
price  of  seed  from  sections  where  “blight” 
did  not  occur  was  exorbitant  I  would 
buy  the  cheaper  seed  and  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  I  should  get  Seed  ns  early 
as  possible  and  likewise  get  the  ground 
ready  for  planting  just  as  early  as  safe 
to  plant  in  my  section.  Second,  as  a 
general  precaution  against  seal)  and 
black-leg  I  would  soak  the  potatoes  in 
formaldehyde  solution,  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows,  one  pint  of  40%  formaldehyde  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  after  which  (lie 
seed  would  be  cut  while  still  wet  and 
dusted  with  fine  ground  sulphur  (flour 
of  sulphur).  The  sulphur  aids  in  drying 
the  seed,  at  same  time  the  moisture  from 
the  soaking  makes  more  sulphur  adhere 
to  the  seed  pieces. 

Planting. --The  third  and  last  act 
will  be  to  get  the  cut  seed  planted  just 
about  as  fast  as  cut,  planting  from  two 
to  three  inches  deep.  We  should  reniein- 
(Continued  on  page  521) 


Dibble’s  Russet 

the  best  main  crop  white  potato  yielded  right  here  in  Western  New 
York  last  year  over  300  bushels  per  acre,  where  other  kinds  were  a 
failure,  One  of  our  customers  sold  over  1.200  bushels  from  4  acres  for 
$  1 ,320.00,  where  crops  on  adjoining  farms  using  home  grown  seed  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  75  bushels  per  acre. 

This  advertisement  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who 
through  blight  or  disease  last  year  lost  their  crop  and  must  buy  new 
seed  and  Dibble’s  Russet  is  the  kind  to  plant  on  your  farm  if  you 
want  to  grow  the  best  potato  you  ever  grew. 

Dibble’s  Russet  is  the  best  potato  we  ever  grew  on  the  Dibble 
Farms  outyicLling  other  varieties  grown  alongside  around  100  bushels 
per  acre.  We  introduced  Dibble’s  Russet  four  years  ago  and  have 
sold  over  30,000  barrels  direct  to  our  customers  over  1,000  of  whom 
have  written  us — “Russets  were  the  best  variety  we  ever  grew,”  over 
100 — “They  were  blight  and  scab  proof”  and  over  50 — “They  outyield- 
cd  other  varieties  grown  alongside  over  two  to  one.” 

Dibble’s  Russet  grow  a  strong,  magnificent  spreading  vine,  foliage 
dark  green  and  more  Blight  resistant  than  any  other  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  The  tubers  are  round  to  oblong,  netted  skin,  pure  white  flesh 
of  most  excellent  quality.  One  of  our  customers  sold  a  car  load  to 
a  leading  New  York  Restaurant,  then  a  second  and  finally  a  third  at 
10c.  per  bushel  above  the  highest  New  York  City  prices. 

At  tli is  writing  we  have  in  store 

10,000  Bushels 

of  choice,  medium  sized  tubers  saved  from  fields  that  were 

Absolutely  Free  From  Blight 

and  offer  them  as  follows  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

$4.00  per  bbl.— lO  bbls.  $37.50 

If  in  sacks  holding  the  same  quantity,  25c.  less  per  package. 

Do  Not  Pay  “Fancy  Prices” 
Buy  Direct — Save  Money 

,  We  also  have  full  stocks  of  Early  Ohios,  the  best  extra  early  potato 
Irish  Cobbler,  the  Lest  pure  white  early  and  a  dozen  more,  early,  in¬ 
termediate  and  late  and  our  prices  are  right  as  we  ship  “from  our 
Farms  to  Yours.” 

We  Are  Headquarters  For  Seed  Potatoes 

Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed,  Peas,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc., 
northern  grown  for  northern  Farmers,  hardy,  acclimated  and  full  of 


vigor. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog- 


Hie  loading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  ol  the  year  gives  a  full  descriotion  of  Dibble's 
Kusset,  over  a  score  oi  photo  engravings  and  a  hundred  testimonials  proving  con- 
titIo? r- SEEDS  are  alt  we  claim  and  MORE.  DIBBLE'S  CATALOG 
DIBBLE  S  NEW  BOOK  ON  ALFALFA  CULTURE  and  12  SAMFLE  PACKAGES  OF 
DIBBLE'S  FARM  SEEDS  FOR  TESTING  FREE.  Ask  for  your”  now.  0F 


Northern  Grown  From  Pedi¬ 


gree  Stocfy  Seed,  Frequently 
Produce  Bumper  Crops  When 
Others  Fail 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  2, GOO  acres  in  the  Dibble  Farms 


A  Crop  Worth  Harvesting 


Dibble 

eed 


J 


s 


Potatoes 


mo 


jyhu  RURAL  N  K  W  -  Y  O  R  K  E  R 


March  25,  1010. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 


Actually  madf  growing  (hr  latent  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


THAT  FRUIT  SAMI-'.  YF.AK  AS  IM  AN  I  I  I) 

Don’t  tiny  unlit  you  write  for  my  Free  (nlidngur  telling 
wluit  kinds  to  grow  and  liow  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KKMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Man. 

(>n>wrr  of  the  famous  I .ongmcailow  (  antulotipe 

Mr.  Kl>ni|ii.t)tt  win  one  ol  I  lie  Ural  groivern  to  lake  up  Uie  prodllcUon 
oj  fever  Hearing  tdruwiierrloa  ( Ida.  Kakm  and  Humic. > 

To  he  successful  with  Ever  -  Hearers  buy  from  Northern 
growers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


r  «||i|p^  Get  Low  Prices 
1  |j  on  Berry  Boxes 

Baskets 

Write  for  miP 
rreeftutulogt  Rlifiwn  you  to>w  V"* 
mil  Hu vo  money  ti y  Inlying  illreet 
from  till'  Inrilcnt  slurry  an<1 

Undid  J^cwUn  u  in  th*  Country, 

New  Albany  Bax  A  Ilaakrt  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  ,ln<W 


Wr  I.AVC  gimllv  rn lined  our  prir<-»  on  nil 

vanelint,  Strawberry,  Kmnberiy  nnd  Blink 

ln-lll'«.  A»l<  for  ol  ier».  f  I  Illicit  go<Kl». 


brim-*.  A»l<  lot  | »i ii 
A.  G.  BI.OUNT , 


I  lulictt  gnmU. 

Hailing  I,  N.  Y . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  £v*W 

n) ho  A r.nn rngiiii  lunln  Kn'plieirv  anil  Itnwlieny 

plan  la,  1 1  one  i  nil  I  all,  I  Corn.  I  ow  l*ean.  Vegetal  tile 

pinnin.  IVggN  for  tin  lolling.  <ATAI,ori  l,'ut|‘uc 

.1.  Kill  I  4II(I»  II  A  I.I.,  llboilemlulr.  Mil.,  ltepl.lt 

3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  liimteimllty 

I’lnnlH  give  natUI'ai'l.loll.  I’rlrn,  ||  .ill  to  I’.’  pel 
1  .into.  Write  tm  I  ay  and  itivn  money.  <  aitnlog  fun. 

t),  H.  ricitltllic,  -  Hox  »«.  Hllownll,  Aid. 

_  WHOLESALE  PRICES  -i 

1*1*0  tlui  planter  n r  Htr«wl>«*rry  »n<f  Ummlmrry  i»lnnt«.  I 

I  sygr  -.CM.  I 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  plant"  ami  non,* 

OOO  I’almel.t.ii  Iiiipai  agllH  rool.li  111.  I.tie  InWc’l  prleio 
hend  t.n  Uili;  I'rltie  I.IM  all  a  I  mil.  aelult.  amt  plant’ 

(,'AI.FM  ItOlitlH  Ai  M»>N  •  (  InRwolil,  Pel. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  5fSui$?T,SWi 

vuriotloH  liuOthlliitt  t  in*t  i&imI  Bind  Imh  rlo*. 

J’rieoii  low.  I  «1a  i.  linn  It  I R I  BAKIR,  MooilcH  Tilll,  N  Y 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Hi-lmlt!*',  Itilrrnitlnif  i»nl  tii'  i  run  ivo  All  About  fh»  N«w 
CvartiBarara  arid  either  tffinorlunt  vijHmIMvd  Addremii 

C-  N.  I  I.ANMlIJUCiM  A  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH, 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

fP)lD  |jn\v  F I TH wtinrry ,  1/npton.  Min  UrlTY  THU  MTM  BO 
InKtoigrmv  oiul  t'nr  IVIpom  M  I)  llllltOII, Newport,  N  J 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1  I  limit  ntni'ky  lllttlllnof  all  li'lullllg  vaunt, ten.  Catalogue  I 
I  lie.  -  M,  II.  Ill  NNINC,  II  n,  Clyiln.  N  V.  J 


Strawberry  Plante 

t.lvo  I'atalogni.  I'* r» m .  HASH  PlllflY,  Ottarytilown.  DbI 

<MrinuhnrruPI»nf«  t food  Stork y  IMiint •<  of  leading 
OirdTiDOrry  r  Mil  IS  v  u  r  1 1'  i  inn  Mai'”  d'llvery  giuiian 
teed,  (’al.alogiin  l''nin.  W  S  f (1  It II  A  SON,  Harlly,  Del. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants '  jftSjf' ' , , „ 

par,  'I’oiiinl  o,  (  elnrv ,  I  an  tnen,  mid  Kgg  Plant,  vainly 
I  Mini  M  a  i  .'ll  lit  to  .lime  II.  I'l'leo,  III  pur  Ulniinrinif, 
uxenpl,  Kgg  Jool  I 'alillllmvor  My  plant.it  Will  malio 
you  iiiorn  inni'i'V  Ilian  any  ollim  jilantn  Writ."  I'm 

pi  lee  llnl  (ill!  Al .  1 1  (1*1  CO  N,  <  'miy  liglnuo,  I  "la. 

Ctr'iiiifmi-ru  riNHia  -  ■'  o<>  !»•  i  toon  riujilog 
OirciWOLrry  hf,  v/nicUr*  IiuIimH nrf  I liu 
I 'fill  Midi  H  r  1'iH'  I  .  tt.  TlNQl  I  .  Bow  Oil.  I’HIrvIIIo,  Mil. 

Plants, Strawberries  and  Vegetables  TniVieV’imd 

*  I  ruwlmi  rlo  •  liu'huhtuf  ICvorlmnrlliK.  Out  my  on  In* 

Il'L*  \vliY  I  f«il|  ulmli'u  liliilit,'  ,  hunt  |Mn|WlUl,  fit, 

ilftif  tlm  pilf'ii  of  oilmen-  t  I  HI  10,  Srwi:ll,  H  J. 

Large,  H  ealthy  Strawberry  Plants 

PRODUCE  LARGE.  LUSCIOUS  BERRIES 

I  luivii  Mil  I  IONS  ni  tliin  l.lrtd  nf  plant, a  in  tint  limit 
Htnnilard  and  new  varlotlo  at  low  [u|0o«.  Homl  your 
li  a  for  nrleoH,  l.llniral  illm'ount  on  ordnrn  ainount 
ing  to  1  <1 ,1100  idniito  or  uvnr  I  llimtnilod  raialoguo 

free  \V.  H.  TODD,  <1  roniiwoiMl,  liiiliiimrii 

FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

I  yniii  No,  I,  lid  per  tliiiu*nn(l 

,1.  V,  WYHANT  flliudlMiru,  N«uv  York 


Ilium,  ,N«uv  York 


I  Look  oat  for  Honk  born  nod  oilier 

wuo.ln  lii  olovortlilH  year  Very  III, l.loimut 
miod  to  lie  bad.  Ourn  In  prael  loally  fron  from 
a  mini  need,  met  wniito.  Mieili  t  li«t  rdeiapent, 
a  Blijmiw.  All  Other  vnrlntliw  of  llelil  noeiln  Hmie 
lilrii  anil  lll■(ra«(lonl>o||*•w  •<•  Kimiv  lluiilt  Hti'H"  ki  na. 
WrIU  1 1, day.  (I.H.HUOTT  Al  HONNUO.,  HOllalu  lll-.lla.  y.vlllr.O. 


WSbStberry  ® > 

-  Plant./*  &  &  ^ 

Ai  akmui,  •election  of  the  railirst,  I ettenf , 
Itii'ljCHl,  bcHt-flavotril  and  moiit  prod  net 
ivc  June  and  KvcrbcatiUK  varielie*.  Also 
Ranpbeiry,  Hlarlcberry,  ( rooheberiy,  Cur- 
raiit,  (itape,  Asparagtis,  Rhubarb  and 
I  lortteradinh  1'latitn. 

Fmft  TPAAC  Applr,  I’rm  ,  I’mii  h,  I'liun  unit  Clicrry. 

llLViY  ( )i  mmr  in  at  Tirrn  met  Shrub*. 

UoiVof  1  hlo  Plnntc  ‘  ablmgr,  Ciiiilltlnwrf,  Swrrl 
VcgtlaUlt  I  Ail  II  IN  p,,,.,,,,  c.  lrry,  l  onmln,  P»p- 

per  ,ml  I'.gg  riant*  for  early  met  I are  idoiulng. 

Itrulthy,  vl^nroiiH,  writ  rontrd  Itlm-lt  ilitllviircil  t<»  ynii  In 
IfOOtl  iri'twlliu  »'On«lttbiii,  I.nrifn  or  amull  Inin  III.  rntutiAD- 
Rldo  pt  )i«N,  CuUiluUUe  free, 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Ucmscnluirjf,  N.  Y. 


Townhend’o 

1  lorou  ivlt  -  LI  ror  I 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Art  the  Slu-tidnt'd  far  Quality  / A  »*i  f/n  /n  / c 
We  prll  t  ••  «t  rrvliud V  ••  v»  »  V  wliurr  nt  lo\Vf  d  wllolt 
Bn  I* '  Jirlc'.e-,  mb  v  Mf|f  t  lu'in  Yu  pur  rttui.  (O  ftO  |M*r  u**nt 
nf  1  tu  «'«!•(  uf  i  Im*  blind  J 

VV»  II"!  Miil.v  M-  ll  l|p  III  I*  IM.ANTH  elifiip  hilt  wji 

K»v*'  Yuli  f»  Kill!  I'llht*  *  lit IH*  ITbiirilJlU^t  Hl‘-A  I  >  I'i 

rwHiiiuruOTiir  III-  ’  «|'DI  I  I 

iibliil-  (ftnWft  MflVWlimi'i*  Ibid  f-llliy  »rt'  ■IH'dlV  I'llMlnUirll 

brttil,  wifb  tin*  biirliftMt  rinlMui/  Ihiwm  Tln*(  limy  r»  i»Hi 

VDii  In  A/nnil  •  nit/lil  luit  lit  V mil  Ifinntiy  bnfk . 

(hit  II Uf  /Ulli  LriiliM  1  Mr » '  y  Book  I  Ml  I  “ 

lull  .|.<M,|| . |  I  I  |  I  1 1.  I  inti 

I, If,  IH  HI .  Ml  H )  plnnt  •  P»M  VlifltlloU  ^  "tflMt 

fflvi  .  my  wlx'l*  Ilf*  •  •imtii  hit  iii  •  W  fAlk 

Fw  n'^TTrl 

i  (rii'  lifiiia  jiii  lli«’  tipw  Itiitflfirii'Ht.  l,Jii7ila»l,I>]ii 

I  VI  Mill  AMINO  %TMAWItl  NMII  % 

.  WlV  ftfnif 

•'  mImhi!  iIimki,  my  f » « • » •  linnk^, 

.  .  c  . 

•  inn  you  iivBiintl  |t»k#  A  will 

Mrlnu  thi  I"  ■  — 

K  W.  TOWNHND,  ??»  Vbn  Kim-hI,  BtlUllliy.  Maryland 


Book  of  Send  today  for  I 

Berries — Free  <lurffi£?“,‘ . 

(iivea  te'iullH  of  oiir.SO  Vi  na  l  y.per- 
ienre  with  nintdl  frniUi,  lelln  how  to 
r  aefci  l,  plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Jfuy  thu 

Plants  That  Pay 

Otir  1  roe  to  name  email  fruit  pl.mt  i  me 

hardy  and  even  hearinK.  200  uen  a  devoted 

t(|  their  rtlllprp,  Several  _ 

v.irleiirji  fur  your  aoil  nod  ‘  " 

(  limate.  J’ni  Ked  1 1  c.h  tor 
ahipnteiit.  Send  Tor  Uto 

W.  F.  aIiVii 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow" 

'  PROGRESSIVE  ',  Beil  Fall-brarr r ;  Alio  Std. 
June  Horlk,  ini’  luiliuKonr  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS". 
Full  Atiiorlmenl  other  I'ruil  Plant*.  Calal«x  FREE. 
(  I  WIIITII  N\S  NIJR.SKRIES.  It..»  II,  BKIOCMAN.  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 

W.nllclU*  nf  1.1  %0  |»»*r  lOOO.  Tltc  luuil  lu  tiy  (frown .  100 

ul It*  i  viulflM  «  Ufid  IVwrbOM*««|  mimll  fruit  (ibtriLn.  Ail  (ilaQM 
uiiui UltUn  tJ.  **(  nUll(i|f(iu  flop." 

At  IT  (iAN  NUIIftMtY  OOX  40  AIIukah.  MU  Ii. 


©Strawberry  Plants  JirlHSir"* 

All  UIihIm  Krult,  Tforii,  AitparitKitM  ut.u,, 

t!UT*r|.  fruin  ii  ii  it  ,f  iy  tu  you  akuiiI/m  urliuM. 
Pol  irl/uliuii  liimi  iiiituml.  Mil/  (to  to  It  »u  V)(  !•  Ji. 

U  f  ItUNIINU  &  HUNS  Box  I,  SI  I  U Y VII I  t  UM 

“ SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

'J’hlft  IViKnllRINQ  variety  lupi  leal  neu  ll  Head  what 
othern  nav  aliunl,  It.  tJliTiilar  Iruit 

\VI  I.I.A  l(l»  It.  It  I  I.I.L,  H\v«ul«al»oro,  N.J. 


HilliiiiiimiiiiMiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiii(^nBpMm 

|  Collins’  FRUIT  GUIDE  mfl 

an  uni  i  nary  catalog  bill  a  book  full  of  (in  If  on  flic  profit- 
able  proved  varieties  ol  apples,  peaches,  peat  s,  Hr.,  and  of 
tin  be  d  small  fruit*,  front  strawberries  and  raspberries  to 
I  gooseberries  and  grapes.  F'  lls  what  toplanl  be 

tween  rows  to  in. if.  <■  ore  I  tards  profitable  Iron)  fits!  year. 


r  Write  today  for  your  copy  to  i  _ 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  FREE  1 

Box  3  I  Moorcxtown,  N.  J.  in  u.  a.  a. 

'^IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllUUUIUlra 


In  U.  *.  A. 


New  England  Notes 


Increasing  Weight  of  Potato  Hills 

The  beginning  <>f  a  promiHlng  nttetnnl 
is  lining  made  to  mnku  rule  <d  the  bill 
towna  of  VVeHtern  New  England  a  center 
for  production  of  Heed  potaloeH.  The 
tint  nageiiient  of  n  lending  farm  oITith 
pri'/.eH  for  I  lie  bmd  pulatooH  during  I  lie 
next  two  HeaHOHH,  'Pile  town  HeetitH  to 
be  rniHing  pretty  good  need  alretidy.  Ii 
im  exploded  the  plan  of  competition  will 
intercut  many  farmers,  train  them  in  Ktie- 
eeHtifnl  met IioiIh  nnd  provide  large  fpian 
lilies  of  salable  Mlocii,  and  file  K'dMd'ul 
fimndalion  for  more  hmdneHH  in  thin  line. 
I’lninly  the  lull  (oWiih  of  HontbwcHtern 
New  England  have  nlmiit  lit'1  Mattie  ml* 
vii  til  UK**  *n  climate  jm  the  more  modltern 
sect  ion  h,  and  they  are  nearer  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  they  can  uIho  neenre  Mpecial  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Ml  ruin  their  Hiicccns  Hbotibl  be 
certain.  The  prize  plots  will  comprise 
onc-eightli  'd'  an  acre  and  must  not  have 
been  manured  since  Nov.  1,  P>l.»,  but 
will  In*  fertilized  liberally  fur  ibis  year. 
For  the  1017  crop,  the  plot  mnxt  In* 
dressed  Ibis  year  with  two  tons  of  horse 
mnmiro  nod  BOO  pounds  of  ground  lime 
stone,  nnd  then  seeded  (<>  plover,  vetch. 
Soy  beans  or  Home  such  plant.  The  com¬ 
parison  between  tbc  legume  and  the  no- 
legume  plots  ollgltl  to  prove  interesting 
in  1017.  VarictieH  arc  the  Iluriil  New 
Yorker  and  •■recn  Mountain.  Hut  the 
main  point  that  tends  Inward  better  seed 
is  the  method  of  reckoning  tin*  crop.  Dis¬ 
eased  potatoes  will  not  count  ,  and  pot  a 
toes  from  hills  yielding  less  titan  three 
pounds  per  hill  will  not  be  considered, 
nor  kept  for  seed.  Tims,  each  year  the 
seed  will  come  from  the  heavy  hills.  II 
the  average  could  be  raised  In  even  three 
mmols  per  bill,  the  average  crop  of  New 
England  would  become  two  or  three 
times  what  it  is  now.  Some  of  the  bills 
of  potatoes  in  the  town  turned  out  I  I 
pom  his  or  nearly  a  peck  of  potatoes  Iasi 
year.  Fla  1st*  a  whole  Held  to  anywhere 

near  lids  limit  and  the  Im'hI  field  of  Aroo¬ 
stook  would  be  left  far  in  the  rear  in 
yield  per  acre.  0<  n.  V, 

IIKTTKIIINO  MARKET  ('OiNMTlO.NH 

More  public  market  plans  lire  wanted 
in  Massachusetts  cities  and  at  present  jiii 
agent  of  the  St.’ite  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  going  the  rounds  trying  to  discover 
why  the  recent  new  law  to  that  effect  is 
not  always  being  carried  out.  Sometimes 
lie  finds  there  was  great  neglect.  No¬ 
body  took  enough  interest  in  the  matter 
or  knew  jnHt  what  might  to  he  done  to 
gel  the  plan  under  way.  often  there  is 
direct  opposition.  Storekeepers  object 
because  they  have  n  nut  m  ill  fear  of  low¬ 
er  prices  and  Ichh  need  nf  their  own  set 
vices.  They  pa.V  rents  and  taxes,  they 
any,  while  the  farmer  often  lives  in  an¬ 
other  town  ami  spends  nothing  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  city.  The  same  objection, 
however,  would  apply  in  some  degree  to 
peddling  produce  from  house  to  house, 
which  lias  long  been  the  practice.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  always  had  something  to 
say  when  il  collies  to  a  system  which 
means  lower  cost  or  bettor  /pin lily  of 
food. 

Sometimes  the  agents  of  the  public  get 
nfter  the  producers  ns  well  as  the  middle¬ 
men.  The  scalers  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  very  active  all  through 
the  Slate  the  past  year  and  many  an  old 
pair  of  scales  or  act  of  measures  has  gone 
to  the  scrap  heap,  Farmer  peddlers  were 
told  I  luit  the  small  platform  spring 
scales  iiiiih!  go,  because  the  motion  of 
the  car  jarred  them  out  of  adjustment. 
( If  the  hanging  spring  scales  only  a  few 
types  wen-  acceptable,  ami  many  old  ones 
failed  to  stand  all  the  tests.  One  farm¬ 
er  t.-lls  how  lie  bad  three  pairs  of  scales 
condemned  on  three  , successive  days  un¬ 
til  in  disgust,  be  gave  up  bis  produce 
route. 

The  State  sealer  is  out  after  tin*  milk 
can,  too.  Il  is  claimed  many  of  them  are 
short  of  full  ipiarl  or  pint  capacity.  The 
statement  of  the  manufacturer  is  not 
enough  and  a  recent  letter  sent  out  by 
the  State  Healer  In  milk  dealers,  indicates 
that  hollies  ninsl  ho  sealed  or  milk  deliv¬ 
ery  stopped  until  they  are  passed  upon 
hy  the  local  sealer. 

MILK  IIICAIUNU 

When  the  Boston  milk  hearing  began, 
il  was  the  general  expectation  I  lint  the 
ground  could  lie  covered  in  a  few  days. 
Iteprcsentiitivcs  of  producers  and  others 
wore  preaont  at  the  start  and  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  days  and  weeks  while  the  rail¬ 
roads  and'  the  lawyers  struggled  over 
nia ps,  charts,  figures  and  everything  else 
that  comprises  wlml  limy  term  "Exhibit 
“A,"  "It,  ‘TV’  down  to  "X,’’  "Y"  and 
Finally  everybody  had  a  chance  to 
he  heard  nnd  to  nsk  questions  of  every* 
holly  else  and  nearly  a  month  bad  been 
used  up.  At  this  juncture  the  contrac¬ 
tors  started  grilling  one  another  and 
roasting  the  railroads.  Examiner  Brown 
“much  to  bis  surprise  and  disgust”  was 
obliged  to  stay  over  into  iiiiolInT  work. 
Tim  examiners  say  Hie  Boston  testimony 
was  long  drawn  out  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  mix-up  of  methodH,  rates  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  New  England  milk  territory. 
They  express  doubt  whether  ill  the  milk 
evidence  in  other  sections  taken  together 
will  equal  tlm  I  rcmcndoUH  hulk  of  the 
Boston  hearing. 

The  fimi I  days  were  taken  lip  in  I  he  at¬ 
tempts  of  Contractor  (Iraustcin  of  the 
Boston  Dairy  Company,  to  show  that 


the  railroads  were  not  treating  him  right 
in  compared  with  some  of  the  other  con¬ 
tractors.  lie  did  show  apparently  that 
very  different  rates,  terms  mid  conditions 
prevail  in  I  lie  various  sections,  and  on 
various  ciuiriecl ing  lines  of  railway.  In 
tins  respect  the  producers  are  in  the 
same  box,  If  there  is  any  one  point 
brought  OUl  with  especial  clearness  in 
I  lie  hearing,  il  is  the  need  of  equalized 
and  uniform  system  of  rales  and  treat¬ 
ment  throughout  New  England.  Now  it 
seems  a  jumble  of  long  and  short  haul, 
leased  ears  and  open  ears,  good,  well- 
lilted  earn  and  cars  poorly  adapted; 
freight  service,  passenger  train  service, 
and  mixed  service,  and  many  different 
rates  charged,  apparently  without  much 
regard  to  the  amount  ami  quality  of  the 
Hi T vice  rendered. 

The  question  is  will  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comtulssion,  in  trying  to 
equalize  nil  lliiH,  also  raise  the  average 
rates  on  milk  and  cream V  If  they  do, 
who  will  pay  for  it 7  The  contractora 
Hay  they  are  making  only  a  cent  ii  can 
now,  although  their  ligurcs  in  support  of 
the  statement  seemed  not  wholly  com¬ 
plete  and  convincing.  They  say  that  they 
would  hate  to  offer  the  farmers  less 
money  and  well  may  they  hesitate  in 
view  ol  the  farmers’  Conviction  that  al¬ 
ready  there  is  little  or  no  profit  In  mak¬ 
ing  milk. 

The  eotilnictnrs  say,  furthermore,  that 
they  cannot  raise  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  because  dial  would  cause  compe¬ 
tition  and  price-cutting.  Producers  reply 
there  could  be  not  Bing  of  I  lie  kind  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  surplus  milk  coming  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  and  il  the  freight  rates  were  equal¬ 
ized,  there  would  he  less  milk  coming 
from  Canada  and  far  distant  points 
which  now  have  same  freight  terms  as 
points  nearer  the  market.  Will  the  com¬ 
mission  ln>  aide  to  devise  houic  happy  me¬ 
dium  which  will  (‘liable  shippers  to  get 
as  much  or  more  for  their  milk  without 
raising  the  price  to  the  public?  Will 
it  he  posable  also  to  squeeze  out  a  little 
more  revenue  for  the  starving  railroads, 
or  will  the  commission  say:  “The  milk 
I  in  die  cannot  hear  greater  burdens;  you 
must  supply  your  needs  from  same  line 
of  traffic,  showing  it  greater  margin  of 
profit'* V.  If  will  not  lie  easy  to  assess  it 
on  the  farmers.  They  arc  learning  to  do 
team  work  on  I  lie  milk  question. 

O.  If,  F. 

Fool  Game  I.nws  in  MasaacluiBcttH 

II  is  noted  in  die  February,  1018. 
number  of  l<'orcnt  nnd  Stream  that  a  hill 
was  introduced  in  the  Masncliiisetts  Leg¬ 
islature  late  in  December,  I  HI  5,  practic¬ 
ally  permit  ling  uttyonc  to  limit  any¬ 
where  in  the  Stale  except  within  1100 
yards  uf  a  dwelling.  This  would  have 
the  effect  <d'  abolishing  nil  game  refuges 
and  private  preserves  within  the  State. 
It  would  also  make  it  impossible  for  any 
fanner  to  protect  his  hind  from  trespass 
during  the  hunting  season,  Il  iH  prob¬ 
able  dial  the  fate  of  the  hill  will  have 
been  decided  before  this  is  published,  but 
if  any  such  atrocious  measure  should 

over  . .  ii  law  ni  .Miissac’lilisel  I s  or 

any  other  Stale  each  landowner  in  Iho 
Stale  should  find  out  what  men  voted  for 
It,  and  try  to  see  that  they  retired  from 
public  life  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Wayne  Go.,  N.  Y.  a.  c,  w. 

The  hill  is  one  of  those  fool  measures 
which  creep  into  the  I legislature  every 
year.  II  was  promptly  killed  in  com* 

milt (•!•  hearing  and  the  petitioner  given 
leave  to  withdraw,  this  verdict,  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Legislature.  It  wjis  one 
of  those  sc lii’ii ics  to  give  the  whole  coun¬ 
tryside  into  the  possession  ol  the  city 
hunters.  The  sit  mil  ion  is  had  enough  as 
il  is  tow.  During  the  open  season  for 
pheasants,  etc.,  the  farmors  need  a  tres- 
pasH  notice  at  every  crossing  and  pair  of 
liars,  and  a  watchman  in  every  field  to 
sec  that  the  sigtiH  are  not  torn  down  hy 
the  first  gang  that  conies  along.  (Ilher- 
w  I  so,  scores  of  hoys  and  loafers  with 
gnus  overrun  his  farm  and  kilt  or  scare 
every  living  wild  creature  the  first  few 
/lays  of  Iho  open  season.  After  that  they 
tramp  over  the  crops,  steal  the  fruit  and 
lice  hlrdHhol.  Into  the  apple  trees  while 
the  farm  help  is  trying  to  gather  the  pro¬ 
duct,  This  Dill  would  have  made  even 
trespass  signs  useless,  since  no  prosecu¬ 
tions  could  he  brought  outside  the  limits 
incut  lolled.  It;  wits  almost  tlm  most  Im¬ 
pudent  attempt  ever  made  to  deliver  up 
the  farms  to  the  gunmen.  H  is  had 
enough  to  Hoc  the  game  and  till*  useful 
birds  tlml  the  fanner  has  been  protect 
ing  and  feeding  from  his  crops  the  season 
through  all  lulled  and  carried  away  hy 
strangers  within  a  few  days,  but  to  take 
away  all  right  of  redress  or  defense  is  a 
step  that  no  Legislature  yet  dares  to  con 
sider  seriously.  o.  it.  K. 

M  aHHiicbiiHel  Is. 

The  Maim*  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  bold  its  annual  "Potato  Day"  at. 
City  Itall,  Bangor,  March  2fird,  sessions 
10  A.  M  ,  1,30  P.  M  and  evening.  On 
the  following  day,  March  '.Mill,  there  will 
he  an  all  day  meeting  of  the  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers*  Association.  These  will  DC  State¬ 
wide  meetings  and  speakers  of  promin¬ 
ence  will  be  present  both  days.  It.  A. 
Fimu’Him  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  De 
partmenl  of  New  York  will  speak  both 
diiya. 
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SAFEST  AND  BEST 


From  now  on,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ot  New 
York’s  best  grade  of  refined  oil  will  be  sold  by  name 
— SOCONY  (So-CO-ny)  Kerosene  Oil. 

It  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which  was  responsible 
for  making  kerosene  a  safe  and  reliable  fuel  in  the  early 
days  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Today  SOCONY,  which  is  the  trademarked  name  .we 
have  given  to  our  best  grade  of  kerosene,  represents  the 
last  word  in  the  refining  of  kerosene  oil. 

All  kerosene  is  not  alike  by  any  means.  And  the  good 
kind  is  enough  better  to  be  decidedly  worth  asking  for. 
II  you  want  the  most  heat  from  your  stoves  and  heaters, 
most  light  from  your  lamps  and  lanterns,  with  complete 
freedom  from  smoke  and  odor,  order  SOCON  Y  Kerosene 
by  name. 

Dealers  who  carry  genuine  SOCONY  Kerosene  Oil  dis¬ 
play  the  SOCONY  sign  in  their  windows.  Look  for  this 
sign.  It  is  the  sign  of  quality  and  the  world’s  best  kerosene. 


Standard  Oil  Cqmpan  yokNew  "York 


NewTforJtrBuffalo 


~  Principal  Offices  w 


Albany  '-Boston 
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Potato  Kidger 


Potato’ 

Digger 


Potato  Sprayer 
.  4  or  6  Row  . 


Riding-  * 
Cultivator 


With  Disks  If 
^wanted 


U  wanted 


Saves  Potato  Seed 

THIS  year  seed  will  be  scarce  and  high— every  bushel  will  count.  The 
1915  U.  S.  crop  was  nearly  sixty  million  bushels  short.  Potash  wrill  be 
practically  impossible,  but  some  of  the  best  experts  recommend  4-10-0  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash.  Less  acres,  better  planting  and  as  good  fertilizer  as 
you  can  get  will  be  the  rule  of  the  best  growers. 


WON  ACE 


100  per  cent 
Potato  Planters 


save  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  by  planting  one  seed  piece  in  every  space 
and  one  only.  Coats  no  more  to  cultivate,  npray,  weed  and  ridge  a  perfect  stand.  Make 
every  seed  piece  count  and  every  foot  of  ground.  Onr  other  potato  machines  include  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivator* ,  four  and  o;x xwk  Sprayer*  J.'oUiU)  IHgi/erx, Kidger*  and  Weed$n. 

Ask  yoardcnlcrtosbow  them  but  wrlteno  for  separate  book 
for  each  lino.  Sent  Frc®  to  all  wbo  state  in  which  they 
are  interested.  How  many  acres  arc  you  going  to  plant  2 

Bateman  ManufacturinfJ  C«X,  Box  215  -  Grenloch.  N.  J. 

We  also  make  Gardti ;  Tools  for  practical  farmers  and  Sprayer s  of  every  kind. 


The  garden  tools  for  big  results 

They  are  saving  time,  lightening  labor,  and  producing  better  crops 
for  over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners.  Planet  Jr  tools  last  a 
life-time.  Fully  guaranteed.  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and  improvements 
to  our  Seeders.  WherPlIoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  and  Corn.  Potato,  Or¬ 
chard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding-Cultivators.  Write  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 

No.  1 1  Planet  Jr— A  double  and  single  wheel-hoc  in  one.  Strad¬ 
dles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works  between  rows  with  one 
cr  two  wheels.  The  pLows  open  furrows  and  cover 
them.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow. 

The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  rakes  do 
fine  cultivation  and  gather  up  trash.  Unbreakable 
steel  frames.  14-inch  steel  wheels  and  specially  hard¬ 
ened  steels— both  new  this  year.  The  greatest 
hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world. 


SEND  £or Sauls  FREE 


\  ° 


■  sfirn  3 

Shows  yon  the  advantage  of 
buying'  pure  field,  garden  and 
Dower  seeds  at 

BULK  PRICES, NOT  PACKAGE  PRICES 

Saul  prices  are  lower  because  seeds  are 
sold  In  bulk  -no  fancy  packager,  no  taney 
prices.  Saul  Seeds  are  carefully  selected— 
they  COhie  up  right. 

FARMERS.  ASK  US  ABOUT  SAUL  S  EARLY  EUREKA 

the  early  white  ensilage  corn  that,  gives 
enormous  yield;  users  say  it  weighs  400 
to  000  lbs.  more  to  the  load  than  any  other 
when  cut  tor  silo;  1  to  4  ears  on  a  stalk. 
HVt'te  for  this  liig  1016  Seed  Annual,  and 
get  right  on  seed  values. 

C.  F.  SAUL.  227  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MONEY  I 


pnplenish  your  ordiju’dt  pfeint  yonr  roadside.  WrlUi 
for  low  wholesal«  pruvin  on  our  hardy  nurm»ry  ntnrk  .« 
apT'lu,  plum,  cherry,  #r£LT»t\i.  etc.  Ark*  how  you  can, 
without  using  any  crop  land.  Tnaktr  from  $SMHI  f 
$2. in)  per  acre  cx  tru  profit.  V ou  ulat*  get  our  1V16 
FOUR-COLOR  PURE  SEED  BOOK  AND 
PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 
Field,  vegetable.  iloweracfO;  fnfitn.  khrabbtfj, 
tr*-i  m,  plants — all  kind*.  Hetuj  pop.inl  tod 4jr. 

IALL0WAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  276  Waterloo, lows 


kLow  Prlcos  Take  no  i-hnrtc*.«>  by  eowing  damaged 
i  local  Bead  tlda  year.  Make  hip  money  h y 
■  sowing  our  giiuriuitj  crl  Northern 

Sand  Camuia  Oats.  Ex¬ 
tra  fine  Cure-Bred  duality. 
Wonderful  yields.  Be-  sure 
nnd  get  our  low  prices,  ftlflo  our  valuable  Profit-Sharing 
Exclusive  Field  and  Oran*  Soud  Guido  with  samples  yon 
want  Pro©.  Addmas  AmkiUcan  Mutual  Skko  Company. 
Dept.  SCO  i:.trd  and  Kobcy  St,,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WELCOME  SEED 

BREEDING-  DEPARTMENT  of  CORNELL  for  its 
thin  hull,  good  straw,  ami  high  yielding  qnalit.ins 
fr>r  ten  years,  giving  10  pounds  morn  oat.  moats  per 
bushel  than  other  highly  ADVERTISED  OATS. 
Price.  $1,511  per  bushel.  Over  Ifl  bushel,  $1,25. 
BESJ.BAVJ  I.M  A  MSA^SONS.Uualiforil.N.Y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  Alsike,  Alfalfa, 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO  .  Box  R,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


SEEP  CORN 


Bffl,  Sturdy  Seed  Corn— 

fully  dov«jop*>cl.  Price  vetr y  low,  sub- 
,  jrct  to  mlvauco.  Get  in  on  this  high 
quality  seed  fight-a-way.  A  portal  brings 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  prices— write 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

SCO  Washington  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  Rowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAV,  Rockford,  HI 


STOKES 

SEED  CORN 

i - yields  more  per  acre - j 

The  u*'w  1916  Stoke*  Seed  Catalog  toll*  about  the  Stokes 
TTD*tm>fJ  which  brlngn  to  you  only  “pedigreed"  seeds. 

It  idiuvfM  tliu  $*u fit  wuv  ti*  net  better  crops.  Write  for 
n  copy  todxy.  Stnl-e*  $#<k)  Corn  in  jrrawn  in  New  Jorney 
onrit/f  Sdiml  ComHUoim  un»]  b  the  pick  of  the  befit  «<ara 
ft  out  the  iiciiltMvSt  plant*,  Need  bright  and  of  high 
germination. 

IPD-D.Vj  Bristol,  $7.2S  him.;  ft  bus.  at  $2. 

Stokes  Eureka  Ensilage,  S2  bus.;  6  bus.  at  $1.75. 
Improved  Learning,  $2  bus.;  6  bus.  at  $1.75. 

Shipped  by  freight.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 

No  extra  charge  for  containers. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.[L,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


Fins  Sweet  Potato  Seed”'?  JS$.  ® 

Brivet.  Catalogue  Free.  Michael  N.  Boroo,  Vineland.  H.J. 

POTATOES — BUhh,  Gobbler,  Olhiit,  HeDKm,  R"-?,  SIx-wccUm, 
Moneymaker,  Ohio,  Queen.  85  UiudH.  C.  W,  FORD,  Fishers.  N.f. 

rinvor  CppJ-White  and  large  yellow. 
SWCei  Clover  oeeQ.jr)jjU  Lwco  orders  loss. 

R.  E.  PURDY,  •  •  Falmouth,  Ky. 


SIA/FFT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

■  »  •  higher  protein  i?ONt«Qt  than  alfalfo. 

1  C  D  Write  for  price*  and  information, 

w  W  t  K  £,  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Seen  H  range 

Cl  C.  U  u  U  rc  ™  R-rowod y«dlow  Hint 
8oodCorn,$2.50perlmKli«l.  Sample  and  circular  free, 

Jlurry  Yail,  New  51  Ilford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sensation— Heavy  yielder.  Also  Learning  & 
ualo  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Circular  and 
sample  free.  TUEO.  HURT  A  SONS,  Melrose, Ohio 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  ?L. 

**  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  10-20  Aldridge  Bldg..  FISHERS.  N.  Y 


SEED  POTATOES  VS  i  It 

Carman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

JAY  SALTER,  -  Honor, ye  Full*,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATOES  §££5V838 

lived  for  Size,  Shape,  Quality.  Yield  and  Color. 
Circular  free.  GKO,  H.  LIJEPK,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Einkhousen. 

Transplanted  and  well  hardened. 

$3.50  per  1,000;  in  lots  of  10,000  at  $3  per  1,000. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


_  ^SYet.  weather  damaged  nearly  all  fioedn. 
Most  arsi  i all  of  blasted  gnumi  and  weodn, 
Ruekhorn.Thi*tle.a(id  Dock.  Our>  arc  not, 
and  arefnrth«choape«tto  bow.  Scarcity  of 
good  seed  makoe  on rly  liuy-ng  n<tvlr..il,le.  Sam- 
pleb  itud  iuHtroctluttM^lluW  to  know  tiood  Stwl1*  Free* 
Write  today.  0.flI.SC0TT  JH  LX)*  SO  Utkin  SLJlurynvlU- ,0. 


Strawberry  Plants  lid  Imiwers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated 

Catalogue.  Free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Harlly.  Dataware 


STRAWBERRIES 

We  have  grown  strawberry  forovfer  40  years:  write 

for  our  money-saving  prloe  list.  Otorice  W.  fCrltl^/iiaii 
\iimery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

WE  OFFER  500  BUSHELS 

Long’s  White  T  artar  Seed  Oats 

recleaned.  Will  weigh  40  lbs.  per  bushel.  Price,  $1.25, 
while  they  last.  Bags  free.  Send  for  free  sample. 
TRAN4JU1LLITY  FARMS, AUamachy,  N.  J. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Can  Old  Lime-Sulphur  Be  Used  ? 

This  is  the  season  when  the  people  who 
have  lime-sulphur  Solution  left  over  from 
last  year  begin  wondering  whether  it  is 
still  fit  to  use,  and  if  so,  how  to  get  it 
diluted  properly.  On  this  point  I  would 
say  that  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution  is  not  impaired  either  by  freez¬ 
ing  or  standing  in  storage,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  converted  into  crusts  or  crys¬ 
tals  as  a  result  of  leakage  or  undue  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air. 

This  is  based  on  the  following  facts. 
On  February  1.  1007,  we  made  up  a 
lot  of  lime-sulphur  to  extra  high  density. 
Its  actual  density  was  1.336  sp.  gr.  or 
about  37  degrees  Beamne,  which  is 
about  10%  greater  than  the  standard 
commercial  product.  Part  of  this  lot  was 
placed  in  a  glass  container  and  sealed 
tight.  Thin  sample  was  left  out-doors 
for  a  whole  year,  fully  exposed  to  all 
changes  of  weather,  although  still  within 
its  sealed  container.  It  was  then  brought, 
in  and  tested  in  all  the  ordinary  ways, 
without  discovering  any  change. 

Another  sample  of  this  lot  was  sub- 
pected  to  the  intense  cold  produced  h.v  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxid  ami  ether, 
which  gave  a  temperature  approximately 
112  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  In 
thin  case  the  lime-sulphur  was  frozen 
almost  instantly  to  a  yellowish,  butter¬ 
like  solid,  and  naturally  seemed  to  be 
ruined.  On  return  to  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  laboratory,  however,  it 
gradually  thawed  out,  and  returned 
completely  to  its  normal  eondtiion,  so  far 
as  we  were  able  to  determine.  The  first 
sample,  although  now  over  seven  years 
old,  is  apparently  as  good  as  it  ever  was 
— not  even  a  crust  or  crystal  in  sight — 
and  the  same  would  probably  have  been 
true  of  the  second,  bad  it  been  properly 
protected  against  air  and  leakage. 

Where  this  protection  has  not  been 
given,  however,  and  we  find  a  mixture  of 
crusts,  crystals  and  liquids  in  the  con- 
tainei’,  it  is  still  entirely  safe  to  use  the 
liquid  provided  it  is  done  properly.  The 
best  procedure  for  this  is  to  strain  the 
solids  out.  test  the  remaining  liquid  with 
a  hydrometer  of  known  reliability,  and 
dilute  it  in  accordance  with  the  density 
shown.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  most 
of  the  solids  back  into  solution,  if  so  de¬ 
sired,  by  boiling  thorn  with  a  little  water. 
The  resulting  liquid  can  then  be  ban¬ 
died  in  the  same  way  as  that  above,  or  it 
can  be  returned  to  the  concentrate  and 
after  thorough  mixing,  he  re-tested  and 
diluted  as  before.  J.  r*  stewart. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


A  New  England  “  Hog-Back” 

We  are  new  farmers  of  two  years,  aud 
on  (his  place  is  a  bill  called  a  ‘•bog-back, 
we  think  too  steep  to  plow,  and  it  is  of  a 
gravelly,  stony  nature.  The  grass  now 
growing  on  it  is  mostly  thin  White-top 
and  such  as  will  grow  on  starved  land. 
Part  of  it  we  are  using  for  a  henyard, 
but  would  like  to  get  sonne  returns  from 
the  rest.  It  faces  towards  east  a  little 
southerlv.  What  would  you  advise?  AVe 
keep  about  250  bens,  four  or  five  cows, 
pigs  and  horse,  and  are  within  driving 
distance  to  lime  quarry.  F.  p.  J. 

West  Pocket.  Mass. 

A  three-acre  piece  of  such  land,  dressed 
with  500  pounds  of  slag  meal  per  acre  for 
two  years  in  succession,  came  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  with  a  thick  growth  of  WThite 
clover,  and  has  made  a  first  class  pasture 
for  the  four  years  following  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Fairly  good  vineyards  have  been  grown 
on  such  land,  but  vines  so  located  will  not 
endure  neglect,  but  must  be  grubbed  ami 
fertilized.  If  I  had  that  piece  next  to  my 
hen  lot  I  would  extend  the  hen  acre  to 
cover  it  all,  and  keep  100  to  200  hens  lo 
the  acre  in  colony  houses  with  or  with¬ 
out  fencing  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I  would  set  the  land  to  sour 
cherries  and  the  hens  will  do  the  rest  for 
the  most  part.  I  have  the  plan  working 
here  on  just  such  poor,  gravelly  land,  and 
the  trees  are  thrifty  and  profitable,  espe¬ 
cially  such  vigorous  varieties  as  the 
Montmorency  and  Olivet.  Of  course,  the 
steep  slope  would  bother  some  if  you 
spray,  and  when  you  gather  the  fruit. 
Your  local  conditions  may  not  be  good  for 
quick  marketing  and  for  getting  fruit 
pickers,  and  any  such  drawbacks  must 
be  considered  in  planning  to  raise  any 


considerable  quantity  of  perishable  fruit, 
Kven  for  the  pasturage  improvement 
plan,  suitable  fertilizer  can  hardly  be 
bought  to  advantage  now.  Your  cheap 
supply  of  lime  will  help  to  bring  in  clover 
if  you  apply  a  ton  or  more  to  the  acre. 
There  is  still  another  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  your  land  by  setting  it  to 
White  pine,  either  according  to  plans  of 
your  own  or  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Forestry  Department.  g.  b.  f. 


Seeds  in  Hotbeds;  Training  Tomatoes 

In  sowing  seeds  in  flats  and  using 
same  in  hotbeds  are  the  flats  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  top  of  the  manure?  2.  In 
training  tomatoes  to  stakes,  tieing  them, 
the  directions  are  to  cut  out  all  suckers. 
What  are  the  suckers?  w.  R.  G. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

1.  It  is  better  to  place  flats  on  three 
inches  of  soil  on  top  of  the  manure  in 
a  hotbed  before  placing  the  flats  in  posi¬ 
tion.  This  helps  them  to  retain  the 
moisture  better  and  makes  possible  an 
evener  temperature. 

2.  The  so-oalled  “suckers’*  of  tomato 
plants  are  the  developing  branches  of  the 
vines.  Iu  trimming  these  are  usually 
cut  off  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
main  stem  that  is  just  beyond  the  first 
cluster  of  fruit  buds.  The  stake  method 
is  used  very  much  where  large  yields  are 
desired  from  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

Pulverizing  Nitrate  of  Soda 

If  I  should  mix  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  with  1000  pounds  of  limestone, 
analyzing  08%  carbonate,  55%  calcium 
oxide,  what  would  he  the  analysis  of  the 
ton  of  mixture?  Would  it  do  to  run  the 
nitrate  of  soda  through  the  lime  pulver¬ 
izer  to  smash  the  lumps?  J.  B. 

The  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
contain  about  16  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
There  would  be  no  other  plant  food  in 
the  1900  pounds  of  limestone,  for  the 
lime  is  used  not  so  much  as  plant  food 
as  for  a  chemical  effect  upon  the  soil. 
The  1900  pounds  of  limestone  would 
make  a  “spreader”  for  the  nitrate  so  that 
this  small  quantity  could  be  more  even¬ 
ly  spread.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  do 
this  work. 


Fruit  Trees  on  Roadside 

What  objection  can  be  found  to 
planting  fruit  trees  along  the  roadsides, 
which  may  later  be  used  as  living  fence 
posts,  not  using  the  tree  to  nail  to,  but 
to  posts  or  boards  put.  between  the 
trees?  My  objections  to  this  plan  would 
be  that  if  the  trees  are  not  to  be  used  as 
posts  to  nail  or  wire  to,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  of  planting  them  for  posts. 
If  posts  are  set  between  aud  on  a  line 
with  the  trees  and  boards  are  nailed  to 
these  posts  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  the  body  of  the  tree  will  crowd 
the  boards  off  the  posts,  and  if  wire  is 
used  it  will  cut  into  and  destroy  the 
tree.  If  the  trees  are  used  as  posts  the 
growth  of  the  tree  with  the  steady  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  body  will  cause  the  boards 
or  wire  either  to  choke  the  tree  and  kill 
it  entirely  or  injure  it  so  that  it  will  not 
be  of  any  use  as  a  post  or  tree.  The 
pear  is  so  subject  to  fire  blight,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  the  length  of  its 
life,  and  this  is  true  of  most  fruit  trees, 
especially  when  planted  along  roadsides 
and  fence  rows,  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  cultivate  or  spray  them  as  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  if  they  are  to  he  kept  in  a 
growing  healthy  condition.  The  Kieffer 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Then  if 
planted  along  the  main  lines  of  travel 
the  dust  from  the  automobiles  means  a 
sure  death  sooner  or  later  to  the  tree 
by  keeping  its  leaves  (lungs)  filled,  or 
covered,  most  of  the  time  by  the  contin¬ 
ual  clouds  of  fine-ground  dust  that  can¬ 
not  he  {nil  ou  by  any  other  destroyer  as 
the  automobile  puts  it  on.  The  needed 
spraying  materials,  like  lime-sulphur, 
etc.,  would  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
users  of  a  public  road,  and  if  the  fruit  is 
to  be  a  consideration  it  would  be  a  dam¬ 
age  rather  than  an  income  to  the  owner, 
as  the  fruit  would  be  taken  and  the  trees 
destroyed  in  the  many  attempts  to  reap 
where  the  reaper  had  not  sown.  Fruit 
trees  in  fence  rows  and  along  roadsides 
are  the  breeding  spots  for  scale  and  other 
insect  pests,  as  well  as  ftmgtis  diseases 
of  all  kinds.  My  advice  would  he  to  use 
good  locust  posts  for  fencing  and  not 
trees  of  any  kind,  as  all  trees  will  prove 
unsatisfactory  both  aS  ornaments  or  util¬ 
ities.  A  tree  is  a  live  growing  sensitive 
organism  and  feels  keenly  neglect  and 
disgrace,  and  no  tree  eau  feel  and  look 
well  when  made  to  act  the  part  of  a 
post.  E.  S.  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 
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A  Few  Drainage  Questions 


Drain  in  Sandy  Soil 

Can  yon  inform  me  how  to  make  a 
success  of  laying  tile  in  sandy  soil?  I 
have  laid  some,  hut  i.t  fills  up.  I  usod 
the  best  of  care,  covered  the  joints  with 
burlap,  laid  tile  true  to  grad1,  etc.,  but 
they  are  not  satisfactory.  w.  e.  ri. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Fine  sandy  soils  and  quicksands  are 
the  ghosts  of  tin*  drainage  man.  Drain¬ 
age  work,  in  and  through  such  soils,, 
should  he  done  during  the  driest  portion 
of  the  year,  if  at  all  possible.  The  dram 
at  the  bottom  should  be  dug  about  10 
inches  wide,  for  1-inch  tile,  nicely  graded, 
so  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  cut  the 
groove,  with  the  tile  scoop,  more  than 
l1/^  inch  deep,  in  order  that  this  trouble¬ 
some  sand  may  forever  be  kept  away 
from  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  tile, 
especially  at  the  tile  joints.  As  soon  as 
groove  and  grade  are  right,  lay  in  the 
tile  and  joint  them  as  close  and  tight  as 
possible,  cover  joints  with  burlap  and  put 
on,  around  and  over  the  tile,  about  six 
inches  of  goo'd  (ini'  gravel,  or  very  coarse 
sand,  tramp  and  ram  i(  down  firmly  and 
immediately  place  about  six  inches  of 
top  soil  directly  on  top  of  gravel  and 
tramp  this  down  well  also.  Have  gravel 
on  the  ground  in  crates  or  wagon  ready 
for  use.  A  yard  of  gravel  will  cover  33 
feet,  more  or  less. 

The  clogging  of  former  drams  is  due 
to  the  sand  particles  being  so  very  fine, 
that  they  move  along  with  the  water,  on 
its  way  to  and  through  the  tile  joints. 
The  fine  gravel  well  rammed  down,  with 
surface  soil  on  top,  packed  down,  holds 
the  sand  permanently  away  from  tile  and 
tile  joints.  If  a  good  job  is  done,  prob¬ 
ably  very  little  sand  will  ever  work  into 
the  gravel  and  reach  the  inside  of  tile. 
A  properly  installed  drain  removes  water, 
but  no  soil  with  it.  T.  E.  M. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Size  of  Tile  ? 

T  wish  to  drain  a  piece  of  sandy  loam? 
What  size  tile,  glazed  or  unglazed?  T 
have  nothing  to  fill  around  pipe  except, 
same  soil.  x.  Y.  z. 

Authorities  on  up-to-date  drainage 

work  are  agreed  and  recommend  nothing 
less  than  4-inch  round  tile  for  all  drain¬ 
age.  This  size  is  usually  large  enough 
to  handle  the  drainage  waters  from  three 
to  four  acres,  with  but  one  outlet  of  sane 
size.  Also  the  capacity  of  a  drain  to 
gather  and  discharge  water,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  and 
the  fall.  Aeration  of  the  land  is  another 
important  and  valuable  point,  accom¬ 
panying  the  drainage  of  lands.  Four- 
inch  tile  gives  nearly  double  the  aera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  about  twice  the  wafer 
carry' tig  capacity  of  3-inch  tile.  With 
lateral  drains  placed  50  feet  apart.  S71.2 
lineal  feet  are  required  per  acre,  or 
2013.6  feet  for  three  acres.  If  total 
drainage  exceeds  this  amount  very  much, 
the  main  should  be  increased  to  a  5-ineh 
tile.  There  is  probably  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  glazed  and  uuglnzpd  ti'o. 
where  the  unglazed  are  put  helmv  tin* 
frost  line.  The  writer  has  over  10  miles 
of  drainage  installed,  since  1894.  The 
bulk  of  tile  tire  unglazcd.  A  few  feet 
of  glazed  tile,  or  sewer  pipe  should  he 
used  at  outlet.  Tile  were  invariably 
printed  (i covered)  with  'lie  top  soil  and 
well  tramped  down.  If  the  top  soil  and 
subsoils  are  of  a  shifting  nature  (s’milar 
to  quicksands)  then  the  tile  should  he 
covered  with  coarse  gravel,  crushed  stone 
or  gravel.  Grade  ditch  carefully  and  lay 
tile  ends  clone  together  and  tirrfit. 

T.  K.  M  AUTIN. 


Wooden  Drains  in  Clay  Soil 
T  have  a  lot  300  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide  with  a  descent,  of  eight  or  more 
feet  the  longest  way.  ground  heavy  clay 
with  hardpan  subsoil.  I  wish  to  put.  two 
drains  each  300  feet  long  through  it 
about  two  feet  deep.  1  eunnnt  get  the 
clay  drain  tile  anywhere  in  this  vicinity 
and  the  salt  glazed  tile  are  too  expensive 
but  1  can  get  what  is  known  as  pecky 
cypress  hoards,  used  by  greenhouse  men 
on  their  benches,  in  0-inch  hmirds  at 
$22  per  1000  square  feet  1  have  been 
told  they  would  last  under  ground  15 
years  or  more,  f  thought  of  using  three 
of  those  nailed  in  triangular  shape  for 
the  main  ;  this  would  take  000  square 
feet  for  the  two  runs  of  drain  and  cost 
about  $20.  As  1  only  need  such  a  small 
quantity  I  thought  this  perhaps  the  best 
way  out.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable, 
and  if  so  should  the  “V”  of  the  drain  be 


down  or  should  it  he  set  on  the  flat  side? 

►Sparkill,  N.  Y.  ,j.  v.  c. 

For  one  drain  300  feet  long,  the  three 
0-inch  hoards  nailed  together  in  triangle 
shape  would  require  450  square  feet  of 
lumber  and  cost  $0.00  at  the  price  men¬ 
tioned.  The  ti,me  and  nails  required  in 
the  construction  and  getting  the  thing 
into  the  ditch  in  proper  grade,  together 
with  the  annoyance  of  dirt  and  stones 
falling  into  the  ditch  at  just  the  wrong 
time  will  not  be  discussed,  as  this  would 
probably  offset  in  good  laying  and  joint¬ 
ing  of  ti.le.  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
helped  construct  and  install  a  continuous 
square  box  ( four  6-inch  hemlock  boards, 
that  would  last  forever,  in  the  ground, 
where  kept  constantly  wet)  slop  drain, 
about  100  feet  long  on  a  heavy  4%  grade 
which  discharged  into  a  cesspool.  Less 
than  10  years  after  he  saw  the  whole 
thing  condemned  and  torn  no  and  for¬ 
ever  abandoned  because  it.  did  net  work 
except  to  dog  up  and  contribute  t>  the 
worst,  stench  and  mess  of  rotten  wood 
and  stuff  imaginable,  a  combination  in¬ 
describably  nauseating.  Which  would  he 
(lie  better,  to  lay  the  triangle  “V"  down 
or  the  flat  side  down,  is  a  question.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fiat  side  down  has  more  advan¬ 
tage.  The  capacity  of  this  triangle  fig¬ 
ures  out  12  square  inches  area.  A  4-;.ueh 
round  tile  has  12.56  square  inches  area. 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  perishable 
material  should  not  be  considered,  or  used 
for  drainage  work,  hut  severely  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly  condemned,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  because  drainage  is.  or  should 
lie  a  permanent  and  profitable  improve¬ 
ment;  300  feet  of  4-inch  round  tile, 
weighing  about  2.100  pounds,  ought  not 
to  cost  over  $30  per  1,000,  or  $0  deliv¬ 
ered  at  railroad  station. 

This  parcel  of  land.  30x300  feet,  con¬ 
tains  0.000  square  feet  area  (25-121). 
or  .2066  acres  of  land.  The  usual  field 
practice  for  average  soils  is  to  place 
lateral  drains  50  to  60  feet  apart.  With 
drains  placed  55  feet  apart,  792  lineal 
feet  are  required  to  drain  an  acre.  For 
the  case  under  consideration,  the  owner 
proposes  to  put  600  lineal  feet  of  drain¬ 
age.  in  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2,904  feet,  of  drainage  per 
acre,  and  about  3%  times  more  drainage 
than  is  usually  considered  practicable 
and  profitable.  Yet  there  are  special 
Conditions  where  excessive  drainage  is 
necessary,  for  thorough  work  and  best  re¬ 
sults.  Whether  or  not  to  drain  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  this  case,  depends  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  soil  and  subsoil,  kind  of  water  to 
be  removed  and  the  crop  to  he  grown. 
For  maximum  results  in  clay  soil  and 
hardpan  subsoil,  the  two  lines  of  drain, 
placed  15  feet  apart  and  7 %  feet  from 
either  side,  should  produce  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  and  returns.  If  surface  or  seepage 
water,  in  damaging  quantities,  ootnc  fro  n 
adjoining  lands  then  two  drains  w<  uld 
he  advisable.  In  this  ease  one  of  the  drains 
should  be  located  close  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  lot  where  the  trouble  is.  This 
would  become  an  intercepting  drain  and 
capture  the  surplus  waiter  before  it  had 
an  opportunity  to  cause  damage  or  assist 
in  making  the  land  cold  and  backward. 
However,  it  is  strongly  recommended  and 
advised  to  use  tile,  whatever  the  cost, 
within  reason,  and  but  one  drain  only, 
centrally  located  and  installed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  up-to-date  methods  and  not  less 
than  30  inches,  or  more  deep  even  in 
clay  and  hardpan.  remembering  Alfalfa 
is  a  popular  crop  and  roots  go  deep.  The 
fall  mentioned  is  heavy  or  about  a  3% 
grade.  Make  the  grade  uniform  and 
joint  the  t  ie  close.  Fur  heavy  soils  and 
clay  or  hardpan  subsoils,  for  quick  and 
effective  relief  of  the  soil  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  evil  place  on  the  ti.le  say  six 
inches  in  depth  Of  line  clean  broken 
stone  or  coarse  gravel.  This  greatly  and 
wonderfully  increases  the  efficiency  of  a 
drain  to  receive  larger  amounts  of  ex¬ 
cess  water  rapidly.  About  three  yards 
of  the  fine  crushed  stone  or  gravel  would 
be  necessary. 

In  the  nature  of  things  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  of  prices  on  commodi¬ 
ties,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  an 
estimate,  as  l>>  the  probable  cost.  Yet.  ap¬ 
proximately  six  cents  per  lineal  foot,  for 
the  completed  drains  may  be  a  fair  pre¬ 
sumption,  as  the  cost  of  average  drainage 
work.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 


—  On  Your  Front 
Wheels,  Too 


FISK  Tires,  with  their  strong  and 
reliable  Non-Skid  tread,  cost  no 
more  than  plain  tread  styles  of 
many  other  standard  makes. 

When  all  four  wheels  are  equipped  with  Fisk 
Non-Skids  you  can  drive  over  rough  or  wet  or 
muddy  or  sandy  roads  with  confidence  and  safety 
— and  the  cost  is  no  more  than  when  you  use 
plain  tread  tires  of  many  other  makes. 

Back  of  Fisk  Tires  is  a  reputation  of  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  leadership — seventeen  years  of  high 
quality  and  satisfactory  mileage — you  can’t  buy 
greater  tire  value. 

A  Special  Advantage  In 
Going  To  A  FISK  Dealei 

More  than  one  hundred  Fisk  Branches ,  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  country,  make  Fisk  Service  quickly 
available  to  35,000  dealers.  When  you  go  to  a 
Fisk  dealer,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  not  only 
value  in  tire  mileage,  but  through  him  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Fisk  Branch  in  your  vicinity. 

If  you  are  handy  to  a  Fisk  Branch  you  should 
take  advantage  of  the  FREE  SERVICE  you  can 
get  there — changes,  inflation,  inspection,  advice, 
instruction,  and  so  on — all  free  to  motorists, 
whatever  tire  is  used. 

Send  to  the  nearest  Fisk  Branch  for  a  'price  list- 
compare  Fisk  prices  tuith  the  prices  of  other  makes. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  —  Fisk  Service 
Branches  in  New  York,  Broadway  &  68th  St. — 
Brooklyn,  Bedford  Ave.A  Hancock  Si. —  Yonkers,  89 
Warburlon  Avc. — -Binghamton,  217  Washington 
St. — Elmira,  101  IF.  Church  St. — Syracuse,  4-U 
S.  Warren  St. —  Utica,  510  Charlotte  St. — Roch¬ 
ester,  211  East  Ave. — Buffalo,  718  Main  Si. — 
Scranton,  325  Adams  St. — Erie,  Old  Peach  St. — 
Cleveland,  2037  Euclid  Aw,  More  than  100 
Branches  cover  the  United  States— write  for 
complete  list. 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy  Fisk) 
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A  Farm  Water  Supply 


the  whole  length  of  the  field,  the  short 
turns  being  all  done  away  with. 

New  York.  h.  e.  cox. 


Where  a  dairy  is  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  general  farming  an  abundant 
and  constant  water  supply  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  and  fills  a  prominent  place  in 
general  economic  farm  management. 
Often  this  can  be  obtained  on  many 
farms  where  there  are  small  springs  that 
have  formerly  been  considered  of  no 
value,  but  rather  a  detriment  to  the 
fields.  This  supply  can  many  times  be 
obtained  by  gravity.  On  a  farm  of  this 
character  in  Western  New  York,  the 
water  supply  was  obtained  from  a  deep 
well,  the  pumping  being  done  by  wind¬ 
mill  power.  The  supply  was  abundant, 
but  for  some  reason  tl^e  water  was 
charged  with  impurities,  while  a  number 


Water  Connection  for  Spring 

of  small  springs  on  the  farm  had  been 
running  to  waste,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  ever  to  utilize  them  even  for 
pasture  use.  This  farm  consisted  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres.  On  the  last  tract 
purchased,  there  was  one  field  on  which 
there  was  an  area  of  about  an  acre  that 
was  overgrown  with  cat-tails  and  water- 
grass,  quite  a  jungle,  and  a  great  draw¬ 
back  in  cultivating,  and  cropping  the 
field.  A  small  stream  of  water  was  run¬ 
ning  from  this  most  of  the  year.  These 
conditions  were  caused  by  two  small 
springs  that  discharged  their  water  over 
the  tract.  This  laud  was  drained  and 
the  springs  connected  up  to  a  single  pipe 
line,  which  was  allowed  to  run  one  sea¬ 
son  so  as  to  test  out  the  supply  before 
extending  the  line  to  the  buildings,  near¬ 
ly  4.000  feet  distant. 

As  the  water  was  of  the  purest  and 
the  supply  warranted  the  expense,  the 
line  was  the  next  season  installed.  As 
there  was  a  fall  of  16  feet  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  reservoir  and  the  water  would  al¬ 
ways  be  flowing,  the  trench  was  only  dug 
two  feet  in  depth,  most  of  this  being  done 
with  a  machine  suited  to  the  purpose, 
making  quite  an  item  of  economy  on  the 
job.  One-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  was 
used  for  the  whole  4,000  feet,  excepting 
about  200  feet  at  the  spring  end,  where 
114 'hi oh  was  used. 

The  grade  from  the  spring  was  heavy 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance; 
there  it  crossed  a  small  valley  and  up 
to  a  slope  to  the  500-barrel  reservoir. 
This  pipe  line  is  always  full  of  water 
from  the  outlet  in  the  reservoir  to  the 


The  method  of  connecting-  up  the 
springs  is  one  I  have  worked  out  and 
used  on  many  spring  jobs,  and  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  practical  value. 
After  the  springs  are  all  gathered  to  one 
main  by  laterals,  using  ordinary  drain 
tile  for  the  Purpose*  I  carry  the  main  a 
few  rods  beyond  the  juncture,  using  four- 
inch  sewer  tile  for  this  latter  distune.*, 
the  last  length  having  a  “Y”  outlet.  This 
is  laid  o  its  side,  or  at  an  angle  “f  35 
deg.  to  act  as  an  overflow.  The  service 
pipe  enters  the  end  of  the  sewer  pipe 
through  a  copper  plate  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  a  little  dam  of  clay  is  placed 
against  this  plate  so  that  all  the  water 
must  pass  through  the  service  pipe  or 
back  up  if  it  comes  too  fast,  and  pass 
out  through  the  overflow  described.  This 
overflow  connects  with  a  line  of  drain 
tile  which  again  connects  with  a  regular 
drainage  system.  In  this  way  the  ex¬ 
pensive.  unnecessary  and  unsanitary  cis¬ 
tern  usually  placed  out  at  the  spring  is 
eliminated,  while  the  whole  field  is  re¬ 
deemed  and  the  waste  part  transformed 
into  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  field 
for  crop  production. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  this? 
First,  a  water  supply  on  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  place  a  money  value.  Sec¬ 
ond,  a  tract  of  land  formerly  a  detriment 
to  the  farm  is  turned  into  a  valuable  as¬ 
set,  and  third,  the  labor  and  expense  of 
plowing  and  cropping  that  field  has  been 
reduced  in  a  marked  degree,  for  now 
there  are  straight  furrows  and  drill  rows 


Thinning 
page  1S3.  that 


Farm  Notes 

APPLES. — It 


is  noted  on 
Mr,  Mitchell  mentions  the 
time  needed  for  Summer  thinning  of  fruit. 
We  consider  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
thin  our  fruit  properly  in  the  Winter  by 
his  method.  One  is  very  likely  to  leave 
the  fruit  “bunchy.”  Also  men  using 
eight-foot  prunors  are  apt  to  leave  many 


proving  seed  corn  is  to  select  it  in  the 
field  before  cutting.  Why  should  not  the 
same  apply  to  the  selection  of  beau  seed? 
As  ordinarily  used  it  takes  about  four 
times  as  much  seed  for  an  acre  of  beans 
as  it  does  of  corn,  but  a  good  bean  plant 
would  furnish  fully  as  much  seed  as  an 
ear  of  corn.  The  time  necessary  to  se¬ 
lect  an  ear  of  corn  would  not  be  much 
different  from  the  time  taken  in  picking 
out  a  good  bean  plant.  It  is  probable 
that  careful  selection  of  seed  in  this  way 
either  for  the  whole  planting  or  for  a 
seed  plot  would  d<»  much  to  improve  the 
bean  crop  of  the  country. 
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Diagram  of  Equipment  for  Connecting  Spring 


long  stubs  in  the  trees.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  Summer  thinning  is  very 
costly.  Those  apples  must  be  picked 
some  time,  and  it  takes  no  longer  to  pick 
and  drop  them,  in  Summer  than  it  does  to 
pick  and  then  handle  them  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  Fall  when  every  minute  is 
needed  to  care  for  the  good  fruit. 

Hand  Selection  of  Bean  Seed. — 
Writers  are  practically  agreed  that  the 
oulv  way  to  make  much  headway  in  iin- 


Muskrats. — It  is  true  (page  193) 
that  the  teeth  of  muskrats  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  beaver,  but.  so  are  those  of 
the  rat.  and  no  one  who  is  well  posted 
will  accuse  the  rat  of  being  a  strict  vege¬ 
tarian.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  musk¬ 
rats  eat  mussels  when  they  can  get  them, 
and  they  have  been  accused  of  catching 
fish.  It*  is  hard  to  prove  tin's,  just  as  it 
is  hard  to  prove  that,  they  catch  wild 
ducks.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tank  for  Watering  Stock 

same  level  in  the  pipe  line  back  on  the 
first  slope.  A  hydrant  is  placed  on  the 
line  in  the  valley  for  field  use,  while  an¬ 
other  is  placed  at  the  highest  point  on 
the  line  as  an  insurance  against  obstruc¬ 
tion  by  an  air  lock. 

Two  houses  and  three  barns  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  this  reservoir,  the 
fall  to  the  large  dairy  barn,  where  50 
cows  are  kept,  is  about  15  feet.  At 
least  SO  head  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
kept  on  this  farm,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  great  amount  of  water  is  used.  There 
are  other  small  springs  in  the  fields  that 
are  furnishing  water  for  the  cattle  while 
they  are  out  ou  the  pasture.  This  water 
system  has  been  in  operation  five  years, 
and  only  twice  in  very  dry  seasons  has 
it  been  found  necessary  to  force  water 
to  the  reservoir  from  another  source,  and 
this  for  a  short  time. 


radley’s 
F  ertilizer  s 

(THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST ) 

This  crop  was  grown  on  old  pasture  land  by  Edward  H. 
Williams ,  Jr.,  on  Bradley's  Fertilizer  alone,  and  yielded 
about  300  bushels  per  acre.  Send  for  1916  prices  and  terms. 

THE  ;  ,iERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

v  92  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON.  2  RECTOR  STREET,  N.  Y.  -  — 

“V.  ”  BUFFALO.  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
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Before  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  look  into  its  quality — its 
strength,  durability,  beauty  and  cost.  By  doing  so  you  will  avoid  many 
disappointments,  and  save  many  dollars. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal” 

This  wood  comes  in  a  great  variety  of  grades,  each  one  adapted  to  some  one 
purpose— timbers  and  weatherboarding  for  your  house,  flooring  for  your  rooms 
staves  for  your  silo  and  lower  grades  for  your  gates  and  pens. 

North  Carolina  Pine  is  durable.  It  is  low  in  cost  and  is  carried  by  practically 
every  big  lumber  dealer  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  money-saving  book  on  Farm  Buildings.  It’s 
full  of  plans  of  all  kinds  and  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Sells  ordinarily  for  On- 
Dollar.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va. 


ORA1M  T\Lt 


a  Hoc  tod  seed  is  liable  to  start  growth  of 
the  dormant  blight  so  early  it  will  out¬ 
grow  the  sprout  and  prove  disastrous. 
The  old  method  of  opening  the  furrows 


of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Write  for  My  Free  Book, 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON  \ 


.Address 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON  \ 


Address 


Potato  Seed  from  Blighted  Vines 


Send  to-day  for  our  booklet 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  .  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

Sales  Office :  Plant  Building,  New  London,  Conn. 


Below  the  plow-sole  the  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  plant 
food.  Make  this  subsoil  productive!  Break  it  up  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  and  get  four  or  live  feet  of  crop¬ 
growing  fertility.  The  extra  profit  from  one  year’s 
increased  yield  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 


[—LIME-1 

SOIL  SCURVY 

When  a  mariner  runs  out  of  food 
containing  lime,  scurvy  gets  him.  And 
scurvy  is  what  ails  your  soil  unless 
you  replace  t lie  lithe  which  continuous  I 
cropping  has  takeu  out. 

BEE  LAND  Lme 

is  a  form  of  lime  easily  applied.  It 
will  correct  arid  condition,  will  favor 
the  action  of  seal  bacteria  and  will 
lighten  heavy  soil. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  use  lime¬ 
stone,  we  furnish 

U-R]  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

which  is  our  “high  calcium"  rock 
ground  to  au  impalpable  powder. 

Write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office 
for  information  and  prices, 

“YOURS  FOR  BIGGER  CROPS” 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston  :  45  Milk  St.  New  York  :  101  Park  Ave. 

European  Success  With 
Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4 ^  per  cent  of  available 
Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  use  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  of 
mostly  unavailable  Nitrogen. 

The  average  European  yield  of 
Wheat, Oats,  Potatoes,  and  Cotton  in 
Egypt,  is  double  the  American 
yield. 

The  difference  is  due  to  amount 


Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
Wo  Branch  Offices  25  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


Mitrate  of  soda - 

AND 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

UVf/ti  Today  for  Intent  booklet 

NITRATE  agencies  company 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Junior  1‘umplnfj  F.nqinc*, 

tor  drop  well  pumping.  Koitch  i!00  feet. 
Can  In-  attached  to  any  mate  pump  or 
sold  with  pump.  Unn  smooth  mitt  quiet. 
NY  Imild  pumping  t'liglin-s  lor  every 
purpose — huiiHt',  lull  ii,  In  I  vat  Inn,  etc.,  for 
duepm-Mlmllow  »HI>.  Also  I'otvrr  Spi-ny- 
i  ig  M'U-U i : : oe  ami  t.iuwullue  httginea  The 
Ltmm-iil.il!  is  '•The  Quality  Line."  Send  for 
Imlletin.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 
4  A  DOMESTIC  ENGINE 

_ ®  and  pumi*  co. 

pH  Hex  503, 
/rlTNV.  il  Shlppcnsburu. 
SX  I J  ^  Pa. 


her  that  “blight”  although  a  fungus  is 
controlled  in  its  growth  by  heat  and 
moisture  just  the  same  as  any  other 
plant.  The  seed  pieces  of  themselves  will 
furnish  plenty  of  moisture,  but  as  long 
as  we  can  control  the  temperature  we  re¬ 
move  one  important  factor  of  growth  of 
the  fungus.  Hence,  h.v  getting  the  seed 
early,  getting  into  the  ground  early  with 
a  good  covering  of  soil  we  are  usually  in 
a  position  to  hold  the  temperature  so 
low  the  dormant,  blight  fungus  cannot 
commence  growth.  By  this  method  we 
can  usually  get  the  seed  pieces  sprouted- 
and  the  sprouts  on  their  own  roots  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  temperature  is  high  enough 
for  growth  of  the  fungus  within  the  seed 
pieces  'and  the  consequent  rotting  of 
same.  These  infected  seed  pieces  may 
later  in  the  season  become  a  source  of 
infection  to  the  foliage  hut  that  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  we  must  meet  by  spraying 
aided  by  the  weather  conditions. 

Greening  Potatoes. — Spreading  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  sheltered  place  to  “green  up” 
before  cutting  and  planting  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  practice  for  healthy  seed  to  pro¬ 
duce  early  and  rapid  sproutings,  hut  such 
treatment  of  seed  from  blighted  areas 
will  aid  the  dormant  blight  fungus  to 
start  growth  in  the  affected  spots  under 
the  skin  of  the  tubers,  a  condition  which 
is  not  easily  cheeked  when  tubers  are 
planted  even  iu  a  cool  soil.  In  a  wild 
state  Mother  Nature  keeps  tubers  cool 
until  growth  has  started. 

Storing  Cot  Seed. — Cutting  healthy 
seed  and  putting  it  back  into  the  sacks 
in  which  it  was  shipped  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  in  a  heap  three  or  four  weeks 
may  not  injure  healthy  tubers,  but  I 
have  seen  mighty  poor  stands  from  seed 
so  treated  that  was  not  even  affected  with 
blight.  Surely  such  treatment  should  be 
avoided  with  seed  from  sections  where 
blight  was  prevalent  last  year. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Covering. — Plant¬ 
ing  shallow  or  planting  deep  and  cover¬ 
ing  shallow  may  aid  in  quick  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  and  be  good  practice 
with  healthy  seed,  but  such  treatment  for 


with  a  shovel  plow  ami  leaving  open  for 
some  time  to  warm  up  the  soil  before 
planting  and  thus  hasten  the  growth  of 
sprouts  is  the  most  ideal  treatment,  that 
could  be  given  the  blight-infected  seed 
to  result  iu  rotting  every  seed  piece  be¬ 
fore  it  sprouts.  By  the  above  method 
the  soil  with  which  the  seed  piece  is  sur¬ 
rounded  i,s  sometimes  raised  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  70  dog.  to  80  deg.,  which  when 
covered  over  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
moist  soil  from  filling  of  trenches  makes 
an  ideal  incubator  for  the  dormant 
blight. 

Precautions  Observed. — Hence  in 
conclusion,  if  we  must  use  seed  from 
blighted  fields  of  1915  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  keep  the  temperature  low 
enough  to  prevent  growth  of  the  dor¬ 
mant  blight  fungus  within  the  seed 
pieces;  and  at  same  time  get  the  seed 
sprouted  and  on  its  own  roots  early  iu 
the  season.  This  can  bo  done  by  keeping 
the  seed  cool,  planting  early  as  fast  as 
seed  is  cut  and  covering  to  a  depth  of 
two  to  three  inches,  whether  planted 
deep  or  shallow.  These  recommendations  t 
apply  to  the  grower  who  does  not  have 
to  buy  new  seed  each  year  just  as  well 
as  to  those  who  do.  The  only  difference 
under  present  conditions  is.  that  the  man 
who  plants  seed  from  his  own  blighted 
stock  does  not  run  the  risk  of  getting 
worse  blighted  stock  from  some  other 
section  combined  with  other  disease,  and, 
if  he  fails  to  get  a  stand  he  is  out  only 
his  labor  and  seed  without  the  loss  of 
any  apparent  cash.  F.  A.  SIKRINE. 

Long  Island. 


Through  the  busy  downtown  streets  a 
a  stalwart  policeman  led  a  little  child  by 
the  hand.  A  motherly-looking  young 
woman  paused  before  them  for  a  moment. 
Then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  sympathy,  she 
bent  over  the  child  and  kissed  her.  "Boor 
lamb!  She  looks  so  cold  and  starved- 
like;  and  she  hasn’t  been  washed  for  a 
week.  Some  folks  cannot  be  trusted  with 
children,  wicked,  cruel  things  they  are. 
Where  did  you  find  the  child,  policeman?” 
“Find  the  child,  woman?"  snorted  the 
policeman,  angrily,  “I  didn't  find  her  at 
all.  She’s  my  own  kid.” — Credit  Lost. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 


Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
|  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write 'or  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
.  — -  ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  »  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Peu 


WHEN  you  feed  plants  with  the  foods  they 
like,  and  consequently  take  up  readily  — 
fertilisers  that  the  rain  can  dissolve  easily  — 
a  QUICK  but  HEALTHY  GROWTH  is  the 
RESULT.  By  intelligently  adding  other  plant  food 
materials  that  keep  their  food  values  during  the 
entire  growing  season,  you  will  expect  LARGE,  WELL- 
DEVELOPED  CROPS.  These  results  are  obtained 


With  FERTILIZERS  that  FERTILIZE 


or,  in  other  words,  WILCOX  HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZERS, 
which  are  so  carefully  formulated  that  a  real  plant  food  in  the  best 
mechanical  condition  is  the  result. 


Atlas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Any  one  can  use  Allas  Farm 
Powder  without  experience  or 
risk.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
fastest  farm  hand  for  blasting 
stumps  and  boulders,  digging- 
ditches  Trees  in  blasted  beds 
bear  two  years  earlier 


Blast  the  Subsoil — 
Get  Bigger  Crops 


Get  “Better  Farming  ”  Book — FREE 

“  Better  Farming"  (illustrated)  tells  how  you  can 
make  more  money  ami  protect  your  crops  from  drouth 
by  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  It  shows  the  economical 
way  of  doing  many  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  Mail 
the  coupon  ami  get  It  FRKE. 

ATLAS  SAWDER  COMPANY 

General  C'fice*  :  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Bimi-^ham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin, 
Kansas  City,  Kn.  ..ville,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


(Continued  from  page  515) 


has  made  thousands  of  worn- 
out  farms  rich,  fertile  and 
profitable,  and  thousands  of 
good  farms  better.  Punch 
holes  into  the  subsoil,  load,  fire 
and  the  work  is  done!  Ask  the 
Atlas  dealer  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me  your  74-pagc  book  “Boner  hjnmng 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  l  mark  X.  RX13 


Stump  Bitting 
Boulder  Blusttne 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Dicing 
Quarry  ing-Mining 


i.-i  fcli  MWTL  1.1MB  M  futlub'-#  It  v  (H  T  lr'*|  mi) 

■ 

i,:*  °  li  t  |p’*‘l  in  niitTli  Writ-  liiilu^  i  in  we. t  pit  ; 
!ix*e  t***r  |tH|vi.-,  uti\  International  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  IYIAKL  BRANCH 
808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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FARMQGgfM 


ONLY  S2  P®,ACRE 
InITRATE  of  SODA 


This  Ends  the 
Light  Problem 
on  Your  p31| 
Farm  111 


A  Sane  Battery 

The  Alamo  Electric  Farm  Light 
Plant  solves  the  farm  lighting 
problem  at  last.  Instead  of  a 
"cranky”  storage  battery,  easily 
ruined  by  carelessness,  ignorance 
or  neglect,  it  has  a  storage  battery 
which  you  can’t  hurt  by  over¬ 
charging,  overheating,  leaving  un¬ 
charged  or  by  draining  too  low. 
Other  batteries  can’t  stand  such 
treatment. 

A  Safe  Switchboard 

Amt  it  has  a  switchboard  so  safe  and 
simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  the  entire 
plant,  without  «nv  possible  danger  to 
himself  or  the  equipment.  An  automatic 
switch  and  a  fuse  system  makes  injury 
to  battery  or  generator  impossible. 

A  few  hours  a  week,  while  you  are 
running  your  engine  for  other  purposes, 
will  keep  the  plant  charged.  The  gene¬ 
rator  has  a  flywheel  pulley,  and  can  be 
driven  by  any  engine. 

A  Steady  Light 

The  Alamo  gives  a  pure  white,  steady, 
cool  light.  No  knowledge  of  electricity 
is  needed.  Your  farm  can  be  wired  at 
small  expense.  Alamo  plants  come  in 
two  sizes— 30  and  50  lights  of  16  candle 
power- 


A  dealer  near  you  can  show  you  this 
wonderful  equipment.  Send  this  coupon 
today  for  descriptive  literature  and  vve 
will  tell  you  where  youcan  find  the  Alamo 
Farm  Lighting  Plant  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Alamo  Farm  Light  Plant  Co. 
1130  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Alamo  Farm  Light  Plant  Co.  (3) 

1130  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  on 
the  Alamo  Farm  Light  Plant,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  nearest  dealer. 


Name 


Postoffice 


i,l  ootvpiJiH  wire  iiimIiiI  with  out  vulture  ot 
eotvpeu  bite t t-lUt  lu  a  Mato  whle  test  lit  South 
Carolina  LieC  year.  ,  Kotilts  v  nv  stupendous. 
Over  ninety  i»0r  cent,  of  the  farmers  reported 
from  i  u  nits  -five  to 


over  tint  rented  crop*.  Most  of  tld»  null  u  ils  already 
producing  fair  crops  ilnd  supposed  t  ■  be  veil  sup¬ 
plied  vitli  b:teteri:i — proving  t lint  the  carefully 
selected  high  brad  genus  In 

—  w  TH» "pit inn h 


HIGH  BRtD  NITROGtN-GATWMttHC  BACTtRt* 


awaoveRS.ALrAtrA.BtAKS.~«iorntR  usuries 

are  more  effective,  Jinirc«eliv6and  produce  ord ter 
result-  than  native  soil  I  mete  ria.  What  South 
Clu'oliilH  did.  von  cun  do.  Not-  only  on  Powneaa, 
but  Oil  VT,I,  '  I. KG!  MKH—  IVa*.  He.'Uis,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Vetch,  Soy  Iteant.  You  ran  double,  your 


5  Kerr  size  bottle  $6.  A  5  Here  size  bottle  means 

.'i.ono  lbs.  of  Nltrnto  Nitrogen  lo enrich  your  soil, 
li. audit  n» _ _ 


the  price  ot  M* Itp’lt 
war,  the  cost  t.  ■  you 


Not  only  in  u  iitatl.  ml  ott-ri|utc  economy,  but  In 
order  to  get  the  irio-r  And  best  amps  nut  of  3  air 
soil  inoculate  your  seeds  villi  FARMOGERM. 
I'lViof  of  (liesr  .stateineiits,  ami  the  ‘‘Lefriime 
Grower."  our  book  on  growing  prollthble  mips 
an<l  building  >lp  soils,  sent  free.  Write  to  day. 
interesting  and  very  instructive  leading  you 
should  have. 

I  acre  $2.00 — 5  acre  size  bottle  SO. 00 
60  acres  i  in  6  acre  size  bottles)  $55. 

100  acres  i  in  5  acre  size  bottles')  $100. 

Garden  size  50c.  At  all  seed  stores  or  direct 
from 

EARP-TH0MAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

DEPT.  82  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J, 


2T/5c  RURAL  N 

Notes  in  Southern  California 

The  Flood 

In  the  records  of  the  City  Council  of 
San  Diego  for  1915  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  if  one  Hatfield  will  cause  suffi¬ 
cient  rain  to  descend  to  fill  the  city  reser¬ 
voir  known  as  Morona  dam,  then  the  City 
Council  would  pay  the  said  Hatfield  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  said 
Hatfield  then  erected  his  apparatus  at 
the  dam.  and  on  January  14  it  began  to 
rain.  When  it  cleared  up  six  days  later, 
not  a  steam  road,  trolley  line,  wagon  road 
nor  telegraph  line  was  in  operation  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  San  Diego,  and  at  this  writing, 
January  25,  the  Santa  Fe  railway,  the 
only  road  to  the  north,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  a  train  over  its  road,  over  two 
miles  of  its  track  being  washed  away. 

They  say  in  San  Diego  that  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  the  rivers  run  upside 
down.  When  I  was  here  in  August  I  walk¬ 
ed  across  the  Tia  Juana  River,  just,  across 
fhe  Mexican  border,  and  it  was  nothing 


High  Water  in  California 


but  a  bed  of  dry  sand.  Where  it  crosses 
the  border  into  the  United  States  it 
changes  into  t he  most  fertile  gardens  and 
luxuriant  Alfalfa  fields  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Below  the  surface  of  the  sand  at 
varying  depths  is  an  abuudanee  of  water, 
and  the  enterprising  California  Yankee 
bores  a  well  and  hitches  on  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  waters  the  river  bed.  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  crops  are  almost  past  belief.  Or¬ 
dinarily  in  I  he  Winter  or  rainy  season  a 
small  stream  comes  down  the  middle  of 
the  river  bed.  Some  years  it  does  not 
even  fill  the  little  channel  worn  there; 
some  years  it  may  overflow  possibly  a 
foot,  and  this  year  the  entire  river  bed 
was  filled  from  hank  to  bank  from  four  to 
10  feet  deep,  carrying  cows,  sheep, 
chickens,  sheds,  and  in  some  few  cases  I 
regret  to  add,  human  beings  out  into  the 
Pacific. 

The  reason  that  the  river  bed  that  is 
a  garden  in  the  United  States  and  just 
across  the  Mexican  border  is  a  sand  hank 
is  because  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
native  Mexican.  lie  is  going  to  put  in 
an  irrigating  plant  manana  (To-morrow). 
But  there  is  no  to-morrow  about  the  Jap 
out  here,  not  even  a  suspicion  of  it.  The 
first  day  I  came  out  here  to  look  up  a 
ranch  (everything  over  an  acre  is  a 
"ranch”  here)  I  saw  a  prosperous-looking 
place  of  about  live  acres,  and  I  asked  the 
owner  if  I  could  rent  a  small  place  and 
make  a  living  oil  it.  “Well,”  he  said,  "I 
don’t  know  what  to  say.  If  you  were  a 
Japanese  I  would  say  that  yon  could  make 
a  living  and  put  money  in  the  hank  be¬ 
sides.  hut  as  you  are  an  American  I 
don’t  know.”  Now  wouldn't  that  jar 
you?  But  after  two  months'  residence 
here  il  doesn’t  jar  me,  for  the  best  gar¬ 
dens, here  are  those  run  by  the  Japanese. 
During  the  flood,  when  supplies  were  cut 
off  from  Situ  Diego  and  prices  rose  aeortl- 
ingly,  they  got  a  boat  and  ferried  their 
vegetables  across  the  river.  As  one  of 
them  said.  ‘’Sell  him  while  pliee  high.” 

The  day  after  I  wrote  the  foregoing  it 
started  to  rain,  and  as  much  rain  fell  in 
one  day  as  in  the  preceding  six  days’ 
storm.  In  the  afternoon  the  top  of  the 
Sweetwater  dam  came  off’  and  about  five 
feet  of  water  came  down  the  valley  on 
toil  of  the  flood.  When  it  hit  the  first 
railroad  bridge  there  were  two  house  just 
above  the  bridge  which  it  picked  up  and 
hurled  against  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
tottered  for  a  moment  and  went  over,  and 
in  the  next  10  minutes  seven  houses  went 
down  the  river  out  into  the  Pacific.  This 
sounds  like  the  description  of  quite  a 
flood,  hut  at  the  head  of  the  Otay  Valley 
the  whole  dam  crumpled  up  and  a  flood 
45  feet  high  went  down  the  valley.  It 


E  Vv  -Y  O  R  K  E  R 

is  now  swept  bare,  and  on  the  beach  of  j 
the  Pacific  are  now  strewn  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  every  building,  bridge  and  fence, 
and  the  bodies  of  every  cow,  horse,  pig 
and  those  of  their  owners  who  could  uot 
he  warned  in  time.  But  I  see  nothing  in 
the  flood  to  make  me  regret  coming  here. 
Nearly  till  the  damage  was  due  to  the 
dam’s  breaking,  due  in  turn  to  faulty 
construction,  a  mistake  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  will  not  be  repeated.  And  as  the 
flooded  area  is  only  the  river  beds  it  com¬ 
prises  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the 
total  geography  of  the  country.  p.  B.  c. 

Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC’., — March  9  a  band  of 
Mexicans,  headed  by  Gen.  Villa,  descended 
on  Columbus.  N.  M.  In  their  attack  on 
the  town  and  the  camp  of  the  Thirteenth 
Cavalry  and  in  .the  looting  and  burning 
of  the  buildings  and  in  their  fighting  re- 
treat  they  killed  19  Americans,  including 
soldiers,  and  wounded  at  least  a  score. 
The  list  of  dead  includes  seven  United 
States  troopers,  nine  civilians,  one  a 
woman,  and  three  others ’slain  on  the 
way  into  the  town.  More  than  50  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  killed  in  the  fighting  in  or 
near  Columbus,  and  75  more  were  shot 
dead  on  Mexican  soil.  They  were  chased 
from  Columbus  by  troopers  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Cavalry  under  Major  Frank 
Thompson  and  driven  far  across  the 
boundary  line.  An  agreement  Inis  been 
made  by  which  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  will  unite  to  protect  the  border; 
Carranza's  forces  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
United  States  territory  in  pursuit  of 
bandits,  and  this  country  will  he  allowed 
the  same  privilege  in  entering  Mexico. 
March  14  Congress  adopted  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  the  President,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  to  recruit  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  army  up  to  maximum 
strength.  This  measure,  when  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  will  enable  the  President 
tu  add  19,947  to  the  troops  available 
for  guarding  the  border,  while  the  sea¬ 
soned  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  are 
in  pursuit  of  Villa.  With  the  exception 
of  one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Meyer  London,  the  New  York 
Socialist,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  the 
ayes  being  22(1.  Three  members,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Davenport  of  Oklahoma  and 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania — the  latter  the 
leader"  of  the  small  group  of  pacifist  fol¬ 
lowers  of  William  J.  Bryan,  declined  to 
rise  either  for  or  against  the  resolution 
when  the  standing  vote  was  taken. 

Fire  in  a  great  turpentine  and  rosin 
plant  at  Brunswick.  Grt..  burned  for 
three  da  vs,  and  caused  a  loss  estimated 
March  11.  at  .$750-000. 

New  York  State  is  paying  for  the 
treatment  in  its  hospitals  of  an  unusually 
high  percentage  of  alien  insane  because 
the  United  States  Government,  cannot 
deport  them  to  most  of  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war.  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association.  According  to  the  report. 
there  were  on  October  1.  1915,  9,208 
alien  insane  in  State  hospitals,  or  one  j 
patient  in  every  four.  It  costs  $210  an¬ 
nually  to  eare  for  each  of  these,  making 
a  total  of  almost  .$2,000,000.  None  of 
these  patients  are  citizens,  the  report 
points  out.  yet  the  taxpayers  pay  the 
bill.  The  report  urges  that  the  Federal 
Government  assume  responsibility  for 
these  patients  out  of  the  $4  iter  capita 
immigrant  tax,  instead  of  forcing  the 
State  to  pay  for  their  treatment. 

Reports  that  the  price-  of  gasoline  is 
likely  to  continue  to  ascend  and  may 
reach  the  50  cent  mark  wore,  March  9. 
directed  to  the  attention  of  the  officials 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who 
have  started  an  inquiry.  They  expressed 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  price  will 
not  go  above  .‘10  cents.  If  it  does  the 
commission  believes  “the  full  force  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  he 
felt,”  and  people  will  stop  using  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  may  prove  a  drug  j 
on  the  market  with  u  heavy  drop  in  I 
■price.  The  commission  is  endeavoring 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  sharp  advance 
in  price.  Representative  Britton  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  announced  that  he  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  whereby 
an  export  tax  may  he  levied  on  commodi¬ 
ties  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Britton’s  proposition  is  aimed  tit  the 
present  high  prices. 

Louis  Merriman.  a  negro,  who  was 
born  when  George  ’Washington  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  died  at 
his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  March 
12.  Merriman  was  the  oldest  man  on 
the  United  States  pension  rolls,  and 
claimed  to  have  substantiated  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  121  years  ago  on  the 
Soldier  plantation  in  Virginia. 

March  12  a  total  prohibition  measure 
was  carried  in  Manitoba,  In  Winnipeg 
the  vote  was  nearly  three  to  one. 

William  Lorimer,  ex-United  States 
Seuator,  was  placed  on  trial  at  Chicago, 
March  14.  on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  j 
connection  with  the  wrecking  of  the  La 
Salle  Street  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  president.  Charles  D. 
M unday,  vice  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  was  eonvicte.fl  and  sentenced  to  live 
years  in  the  penitentiary  on  the  same 
charges  after  a  trial  lasting  several 
weeks.  In  his  upeuing  statement  Assis¬ 
tant  States  Attorney  William  IL  Holly 
told  the  jury  how  the  hank  was  changed 
from  a  national  to  a  State  institution, 
asserting  that  the  capital  stock,  .$1,250,- 
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Chilled  Plows 
Cost  Less 


Chilled  Plow  in  Gritty  Soil 

The  recent  increase  in  prices 
of  all  farm  implements  causes 
the  farmer  to  reflect  upon  the 
wisest  expenditure  of  his  money. 

Chilled  plows  have  always 
been  sold  for  less  money  than 
steel.  The  difference  in  the 
price  of  chilled  and  steel  plows 
means  that  if  the  farmer  buys 
chilled  plows  now,  he  will  pay 
less  for  chilled  plows  than  he 
has  in  the  past  for  steel  plows. 

In  all  gritty  soils  the  chilled 
plow  will  do  better  work  than 
the  steel  and  lasts  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long.  Chilled 
plows  will  do  better  work  in 
many  localities  where  steel 
plows  have  been  used.  Have 
you  thought  of  this? 

Chilled  Tejiairs  are  cheaper  than 
blacksmith  bills. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  plowing 
at  less  cost,  write  us. 


Steel  Plow  in  Field  Above 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  WorKs 

Plconaeker*  lor  the  World 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Sows  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers — 
nitrates,  phosphates,  guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Distribution  is  easily  regulated  from  one 
hundred  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  acre. 
It  is  the  only  foree  feed  that  will  accurately 
sum  fuiv  kiwi  nt  ruiiMitereial  IcrtiliJZ-r.  Honestly 
mill  strongly  Imlli  to  withstand  hard  service. 
Simple  in  construction— no  springs  or  gears  in  box. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 


Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool 
Company,  No.  Box  75, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Excelsior 


In 8pit«  of  all  th»l  others  may 
aay— or  claim,  ExmdjMor  En¬ 
gines*  do  tbo  VvmI  work  and 


Book 


Don’t  bny  any  »*n- 
kIiic  until  pot. 
tin*  Kxeelstor  Kn- 
iniitj  bf»0k  and  the 
E  x  c  flsiur  Free 
Trial  Offer.  The 
Excelsior  eomos  1 
to  100  II-  T',  Fort- 
tthlc  or  Station¬ 
ary  with  wood 
sawing  attach¬ 
ment  or  without. 


the  most  Svork  fot  the  leant  coni— *P<1  you 
can  prove  il. 

For  Farm  or  Factory 

Whatever  the  work  ynu  want  It  Tor,  you  can 
try  the  Kxeckiioi  Ensrino  bjfnrif  paying  one 
cent,  for  it.  And  if  the  Kxccunor  doesn’t 
prove  the  Barest,  easiest  stmter.  ntnndiest 
runner  Of  id  inofit  cennomicftl  worker  yon  ever 
bbw,  Mind  it  back  I  That 'a  simple.  That’s 
plain.  You  cun’t  iret  around  it.  Write  for 
free  book  nnd  offer  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
202  Fulton  Streel  New  York  Ci»y 
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Cfte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Paints  This  Big 
House  2  Coats 


000,  was  borrowed  from  another  Chicago 
bank,  displayed  to  the  bank  examiners 
and  then  returned. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  «T.  J. 
Taubohaus,  for  several  years  plant  path¬ 
ologist  at  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  has  boon  appointed 
plant  pathologist  and  physiologist  at  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station  and  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  College  Station. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  has  offered  to  distribute  to  landown¬ 
ers  in  the  State  10.000.000  forest  tree 
seedlings  at  cost.  The  number  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reforest  10,000  acres  of  land. 
The  commission  is  anxious  to  encourage 
the  reforestation  of  'the  State  in  several 
sections  where  it  is  believed  the  work 
will  increase  the  value  of  farms.  Tin- 
prices  announced  arp:  $1,150  a  thousand 
for  two-year-old  seedlings  and  $4.50  a 
thousand  for  four-year-old  transplants. 
One  thousand  trees  will  reforest  an  acre 
of  laud  at  a  cost,  including  labor  of  $10. 

Reports  from  Rrantwuod.  \Yis„  state 
that  wolves  are  becoming  numerous  in 
Price  county,  where  they  are  destroying 
deer,  and  in  sonic  cases  attacking  farm 
animals. 

The  New  York  City  Club  has  asked 
the  l  egislature  to  make  an  increase  of 
$117,500  in  the  appropriation  for  public 
employment  exchanges.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent.  system  of  employment  exchanges 
there  are  offices  in  Brooklyn.  Albany, 
Syracuse.  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  It.  is 
the  desire  to  extend  these  facilities  for 
supplying  labor  where  it  is  needed,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  rural  districts.  The  idea 
behind  the  request  to  the  appropriating 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
is  that  the  system  can  be  extended  eco¬ 
nomically  by  having  the  cities  contribute 
the  offices  and  equipment  and  the  State 
the  superintendent  and  employees. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  for  the  organization  of  a 
Statewide  good  roads  congress.  The  plan 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  Statewide  conference  of 
road  enthusiasts  at  Des  Moines  recently. 

Dean  Henry  Bussell  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  College  has  evolved  a  plan 
for  a  model  farmhouse,  not  to  he  ideal 
but  perfectly  practical  in  its  fitting,  con¬ 
taining  many  ideas  which  can  be  easily 
copied  by  farmers.  The  project  will  in¬ 
volve  the  expenditure  of  about  $1,200. 
although  a  large  part  of  the  work  and 
material  will  he  donated.  The  university 
will  supply  the  land  and  architects  of 


Surface  fWUllllll 

BUY  Radio  Roofing:.  A  time-tried  sue- 
cess.  Attractive,  durable  slate  surface. 
Permanent  colors;  an  excellent  fire  and 
weather  protection.  You  can't  get  better 
quality.  Write  for  samples  and  circular. 

^InU^ma^U/S/id^  Dept.rroy 

HewtYork  Chicago  ttanxai  City  Ft.  Wo  -*h  Portland 

_ Write  to  the  rnont  convenient 


SPRAY~$IIO 


The  Best  Liked  Syrup 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


From  Ocean  to  Ocean 


s  > Mr  o/rj 


AMERICA  is  the  land  of  cakes — and  Karo  is  the  Nation¬ 
al  Syrup.  Everybody  likes  Karo — on  corn  cakes,  wheat 
cakes,  buckwheats  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the  tempting 
cakes  that  come  hot  off  the  griddle. 

Karo,  too,  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  cooking,  preserving  and  candy-making. 
Housewives  all  over  the  country  are  sending  for  the  Corn  Products  Cook 
Bock  and  making  use  of  the  Karo  recipes.  The  book  is  free — send  for  it. 

Be  sure  to  keep  plenty  of  Karo  on  hand — order  by  the  half 
dozen  or  dozen. 

Housewives  Save  $1.40  on  This  10K-inch 
Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 

As  long  as  they  last,  we  will  send  one  of  our  Karo  Aluminum 
Griddles — that  sell  regularly  at  $2.25 — for  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money 
order,  and  labels  from  50  cents  woTth  of  Karo. 

Thousands  of  women  have  already  received  theirs. 

Without  a  doubt  this  Aluminum  Griddle  bakes  the  finest  griddle  cakes 
in  the  world— that’s  why  we  are  making  this  special  offer.  We  want 
every  Karo  user  to  share  in  the  opportunity. 

Easiest  griddle  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.  Can’t  rust. 
Needs  no  greasing — therefore  no  smoke.  Heats  evenly  all  over  — 
every  cake  baked  all  over. 

Get  the  Karo  today — and  send  for  your  griddle  at  once. 

jtti  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  rp 

]  Dept.  204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161  tlf 


If  you  build  or  renew 
your  roof  use 


UBi/vW I'  i ro  resisting  nm>  leal; 
■aj-  - 1 .at'.  Samples  free.  As  It 

for  Shingling  Aids  Xo.  8} 

ASPHALT  IU  AIIY  ROOTING  CO., Room  483. 9  Church  SI,, NewTofk  City 


FINE  RIVER  FARM  AND  HOME 

AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE 


A  farm  of  00  acres,  located  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  near  Binghamton.  This  farm  Is  nearly 
all  rim-  hot  tom  land,  is  lu  high  state  of  culti- 
vatlon,  producing  large  crops  of  potatoes,  grain, 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  also  Alfalfa  could  be 
grown  here  suroessfmiy,  lias  a  good  ft  room 
house,  painted  ami  in  good  repair.  fl  barns, 
cement  stables,  Bllo  and  other  out  buildings.  On 
account  of  111  health  ihe  owner  otters  this  farm 
for  *8, Mil),  one-half  cash,  halauee  mortgage. 
Included  in  tills  price  are  10  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  I  thoroughbred  hull,  hinder,  new 
manure  spreader,  grain  drill,  and  some  other 
fanning  tools.  The  location  Is  ideal  and  it  Is 
certainly  a  bargain  to  ttic  right  party.  Come  and 
see  us  about  It. 

HIRAM  M1NTZ.  216  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


Size  of  this  houre  ?Rx  22  fj 

x  13,  Figure  your  saving  fl 

on  war  house  or  ham  at  fy  1  /  y  '  uB,  s 

the  e  pr'eas  Evercote  Ixtsr  ''-=■!  //.~i  L-vim  7/  AVI 

Rctuty- in- Uoo  House  r 

Paint  Jt.re  ft  p-il..  Ever-  1  'A  f  M  1  _  '  \ 

cotc  Tarn  Paint  f3c a gaJ.  ■  ;Ttftir|T  iflirifif  IHmSte 

Write  fee  Rook  of  53  if  it  IjlwNiu 

BarjjainPrizcxand  r  r  r-r— — If- 
*56  Color  Cards 
„ , L  FREE 

Dr(Diii>J  o?i  * «’Von  Knl.  op  more .  Evervfcal.  punrinteed 
to  comp  'JW  u»  3W  mj_  ft.  two  conta.  (>>»  r  irftces  i  >/<:rcO**d 
HplTi*  of  I  in  taw  muterir.ls. 

l>v-rn:uL®  puidtn  uunrantced  to  plon^n  you  op  r%rtv  paint 
jre».  D«*’t  buy  f*  r  uwv  jrtrnof*  till  you  wri pcmtal 

tin.!  ifwt  tw  t-  «ik  that  eaves  you  to  to  per  cont.  Just  say. 
•‘Send  i'airit 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc,,  better  thin  you  an 
with  okl-fashloned  tools  and  lea  times  quicker.  A  wum:ui, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  claicrnud  work  these  hand 
g.  A  tools  while  the  hones  rest.  Id  combinations 
Erom  which  to  choose  at  J  1  50  to  $ij.  Oue 
KoP^V  combined  tool  will  do  all  ot  the  work. 
Brill  A>.lt  youf  dealer  tn  show  them  and 

»nri  write  us  lor  booklet,  "Gardening 

Wheel  With  Modern  Tools'*  Tree. 

Hoe 


A  Postal  Brings  You  This 
Free  Book  of 


Vermont  Farms” 


BATEMAN 
M'F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Erenloch.N.J. 


There  are  cheap  farm  btlid*  and  wonderful  op¬ 
portunities  in  Vei  uiftui  I'or  peieivti  fit  milur,  dairy¬ 
ing,  apple  culture,  innplo  products.  etc.  This  free 
hook  tells  fuels  that  will  aurpriHii  and  delight  you. 
Send  f..r  it  today. 

If  you  w  ant  to  try  a  real  delicacy, 
ask  us  also  for  list  of  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  producers.  quality 
standardized  liy  act  ol’  legislature. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Sec.  of  State 
Box  G,  Publicity  Bureau,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Analysts  and  subject  to  retest  by  tile  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  authorities  of 
the  Experiment  Station  are  authorized 
to  take  for  analysis  a  sample  from  any 
lot  of  agricultural  seed  exposed  for  salt1, 
“not  to  exceed  four  ounces,”  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  disinterested  witnesses  if  the 
vendor  fails  or  refuses  to  be  present. 
A  fine  of  $25  to  $100  is  provided  for  of¬ 
fering:  or  exposing  for  sale  any  seed  in 
violation  of  t lit*  net  or  for  preventing  the 
authorized  officials  from  inspecting  them. 
Tiie  act  of  1901  to  prevent  adulteration 
or  misbranding  of  orchard  grass  and 
other  seeds  is  repealed  by  the  new  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  Farmers’ 
Association  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  the  Eon*  Island  Cauliflower  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
growers  on  the  island  who  grow  and 
sell  cauliflower.  The  association  plans  to 
take  care  of  the  crop,  to  ship  and  sell 
and  handle  it.  to  the  best  advantage, 
l  ast  year  this  association  handled  350, 
000  packages  for  its  members.  It  paid 
tin  increased  freight  rate  out  of  its  earn¬ 
ings,  and  was  able  to  declare  a  10  per 
emit,  dividend  to  the  stockholders.  In 
addition  it  shows  assets  of  $25, 9. SI .75. 
The  association  is  not  trying  to  make 
much  money.  It  is  a  mutual  concern, 
which  aims  simply  to  benefit  the  farmers, 
get  more  for  his  products,  and  make 
enough  money  to  pay  its  bills.  It  has  a 
short  working  season,  which  began  last 
year  on  August  23  and  continued  until 
December  17  At  the  last,  meeting  the 
following  directors  of  the  Cauliflower  As¬ 
sociation  were  elected:  Southold,  J.  ,T. 
Donahue;  Become,  George  II.  Smith; 
Cutcliogue.  Henry  Kaeliu ;  Matritiick, 
Charles  II.  Aldrich;  J.aurel,  Charles  J, 
McNulty;  Jamesport,  Frank  V.  Luce: 
Aquebogue.  .T.  Frank  Dimon  ;  Riverhead. 
Henry  It.  Talmage;  Calverton.  .T.  X.  Ed¬ 
wards  ;  Manorville,  E.  E.  Raynor.  In¬ 
spectors  of  election,  William  A.  Fleet 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  nil  about  i'aint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  cxpon»&  caused *by  paints 
rading,  chalk  ino  and  pee  line.  Valuable  information 
Hattiplo  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
II  SiOn*  I  can  «uvo  you  money* 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at  S15  tin  acre  and  up.  Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  tor  free  illustrated  farm 
home  book  let,' 'Count, //  Life  in  Virginia"  ■  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Va, 


TOP  FEED- NO  \  \  V/. 

RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING  \  \ff£ 

Accurate  indicator  for  too  Sc  /  / 

to  3,500  lbs.  per  .'lore,  wheth 
er  material  be  w cl  dry.  sticky, 

'"mpy.  heavy  or  light.  We  guarantee  to  distribute  lime 
with  uaburut  core  or  email  rocks  in  it. 

Write  for  booklet  R  to 

Greenwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SPORICIDE  cu«erfor  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  tiial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  agents  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y, 


Are  You  Renting  a  Farm?  high 

w  (or  laml 

when  you  run  buy  a  good  farm  in  Minnesota  at  low 
prices  ami  easy  terms.  Write  for  tn  ,ps  and  litera¬ 
ture  Prod.  D.  .Sherman,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  b02.  Stale  Capitol  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  protits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  ami  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets  Publications  on  request 

IN.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Cum- 
niissiotier.  Haunt  87,  Southern  Railway,  Wasltinuiun,  D.  C. 


List  of  all  kinds  of  Farms  and  Homes  IVncw  vimh 

city.  Mux  201.  Haas  St  Bowers,  Millinutun,  N.  J 


Mulches  and  pulverizes,  with  greatest  ease  in  handling  am 

^“Acmc”  Foot  Lilt  Weeik 

destroys  all  weeds,  cutting  deep  as  desired,  and  ti 
-  ."  *•  k,"te  edges,  presented  to  the  ground,  at  a  slicing 

easy.  Foot  Litt  Lever  clears  off  the  weeds  andli 
transportation.  5  sizes — cutting  5  ft.  to  ,2  (t.wid 


d  working.  The 


EcRTILE  FARMS,  BEAUTII  UL  PERKIOMEN  VALLEY;  mildcll- 
■  mate,  excellent  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens,  Perkssie.  t*j. 


"uimilii,iiimiiUit|tiht,W'MiHii9i9lMi9<lt<IMiittlluiMhWiiHM<fiV"UiWryiiiiflriiii(mim<t('THiiii'; 

SEND  FOR  125-PAGE  REWARD  LIST  1 

showing  upwards  of  H00  nrticlos 
Kiven  for  securing  atibficHptious  to 

RURAL  N  E  W-Y  ORKER  I 

Addrr.k*  Jtupt.  **SV*  333  W.  30th  St. t  New  York  City  § 


Millington.  N.  J. 


March  25,  19 1G. 


came  through  all  right.  I  have  noticed 
that  a  strange  feeling  of  depression  falls 
upon  humans  when  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  brutes — especially  when  torn  by 
wild  teeth.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
hydrophobia  that  many  people  are  need¬ 
lessly  nervous  when  bitten  by  animals. 
They  need  mental  stimulant  as  well  as 
physical  treatment.  So  iu  thinking  of 
some  way  to  interest  the  boy  I  led  him  to 
talk  about  hunting.  Like  all  boys  he  has 
great  ambition  to  kill  a  lion  or  a  grizzly 
bear,  I  think  this  incident  of  the  cat  has 
convinced  him  that,  after  all.  close  com¬ 
bats  with  lions  and  tigers  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  When  I  suggested  that  perhaps  this 
cat  bite,  might  make  the  hand  so  it  wouid 
not  suffer  so  much  from  a  bear  or  wolf 
bite  iu  the  future,  he  became  easier  in 
mind  and  the  wound  seemed  more  of  a 
good  thing !  There  you  have  the  first 
.  principle  of  getting  over  a  trouble — mak- 
on  ing  yourself  believe  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Placing  Tiie  Blame. — This  week,  on 
page  527,  we  are  told  of  a  case  where  a 
Jersoyman  bought  a  barrel  of  New  York 
apples  and  found  a  lot  of  poor  stuff  in 
the  middle.  The  seller’s  name  was  right 
on  the  barrel,  and  this  Jersey  man  comes 
forward  with  the  facts.  Now  yon  notice 
this  apple  seller  puts  the  blame  on  the 
hired  man — which  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  evading  responsibility.  The  poor 
hired  man  has  plenty  of  sins  of  his  own 
to  answer  for  without  standing  for  more. 
The  first  fruit  grower  that  history  records 
had  a  little  different  excuse  when  eon- 
fronted  with  the  evidence.  This  is  what 
he  said:  “The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
basket  over  to  he  with  me.  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  T  did  eat!”  Thus  me  first  fruit  grow¬ 
er  put  the  blame  on  his  wife,  while  the 
modern  plan  seems  to  be  getting  behind 
the  hired  man.  I  don't  believe  there  ever 
was  a  dishonest  barrel  or  box  of  fruit 
packed  by  a  woman  farmer.  There  are  a 
So  the  boy  put  the  food  out  of  their  reach  good  many  hired  men  who  would  beat  the 
and  put  his  hand  in  the  basket  to  take  boss  at  honest  packing  and  many  more 
the  strange  cat  out  and  see  that  she  was  who  will  be  just  as  honest  as  the  boss 
protected.  Rut  here  was  a  creature  permits  them  to  be.  Of  course.  I  know 
whose  share  had  been  cuffs  and  kicks  by  experience  that  there  are  other  hired 
rather  than  milk  and  kindness.  How  was  men  who  are  tired  as  well  as  hired,  and 
she  to  know  the  difference  between  an  unless  they  are  carefully  watched  they 
open  palm  and  a  mailed  fist?  When  you  will  upset  things. 

have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  A  Case  In  Point— We,  try  to  sell 
world’s  hand  is  against  you  the  natural  good  fruit  which  we  can  guarantee,  but 
tendency  is  to  offer  tee'h  rather  than  the  only  way  to  work  it  is  either  to  do 
tongue.  That  is  what  our  wild  visitor  the  packing  yourself  or  have  some  thor- 
did.  She  set  her  teeth  iuto  the  boy’s  ongbly  responsible  and  careful  person  do 
band  and  added  a  few  .scratches  in  a  way  it  for  you.  Not  long  ago  I  bad  a  gentle 
that  would  Lave  ended  a  rat  at.  once !  complaint  from  one  customer  who  found 

fault  with  a  shipment  of  apples.  She 
ordered  Baldwins,  which  are  great  favor¬ 
ites  in  our  country.  Now  she  said  that 
scattered  through  the  package  she  found 
.some  apples  that  were  not  Baldwins  at 
all.  They  were  handsome  enough,  but 
lighter  in  color,  with  a  red  stripe  and 
dry  coarse  flesh  of  poor  flavor !  Easy  to 
see  that  these  were  Pen  Davis!  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  terrible  charge  to  make 
against  the  Hope  Farm  man — selling  Ben 
Davis  in  place  of  Baldwin,  but  I  became 
convinced  that  our  customer  was  right. 
Very  likely  iu  the  rush  of  preparing  the 
last  shipments  old  Ben  did  work  his  way 
in.  so  that  he  might  get  revenge  for  some 
of  the  hard  things  I  have  said  about  him  ! 
I  promptly  returned  half  the  price  of  the 
apples  without  accusing  anyone.  It  all 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the  only  way 
to  be  absolutely  sure  of  your  goods  is  to 
do  your  own  packing,  or  train  experts 
who  will  be  honest  and  fair.  I  think 
this  is  another  reason  why  the  smaller 
fruit  growers  are  to  have  good  oppor- 
t.unitv  in  the  future.  They  can  keep  an 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Shall  I  Use  Potash 
This  Year? 


We  believe  in  its  use  when  it  can  be  had,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  it.  We  endorse  the  following  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Woods  and  other  prominent  experiment  station  directors : 

“So  far  as  the  results  of  this  one  year  are  concerned,  they  indicate  that  a 
profitable  yield  of  Potatoes  can  be  obtained  on  Aroostook  soils  without  the  use  of 
Potash  for  at  least  one  year.” 

"The  Station  therefore,  advises  the  use  of  1500  to  2000  pounds  of  a  fertilizer 
carrying  five  per  cent  of  Ammonia  with  one-third  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  eight  per  cent  or  even  ten  percent  of  Available  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  no  Potash  for  1916.  With  people  who  have  beer’  getting  good  results 
from  a  fertilizer.carrying  four  per  cent  ol  Ammonia  a  4-10*0  fertilizer  would 
probably  prove  satisfactory."  (Dr.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director  of  the  Maine  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station.) 

The  statement  quoted  above  is  confirmed  by  results  at  the 
Experiment  Station’s  Aroostook  Farm  last  year.  Fertilizer 
containing  SEVEN  PER  CENT  OF  POTASH  produced  331 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  while  the  same  grade(containing 
5%  Ammonia,  8%  Available  Phosphoric  Acid)  carrying  NO 
POTASH  produced  302  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  per  acre 

Dr.  Woods’  results  with  Potatoes  give  much  encouragement 
for  other  crops.  The  Potato  is  not  a  good  hustler  for  its  plant 
food  and  its  root  system  is  comparatively  restricted.  Crops  such 
as  grain  and  corn  with  wide  spreading  root  systems  should  do 


snow.  spring  wore  is  out  or  me  ques¬ 
tion — a  good  share  of  our  Winter  work  is 
still  undone  As  the  weather  keeps  cold 
the  snow  does  not  melt  rapidly.  In  hunt¬ 
ing  about  for  compensation — which  is  far 
more  profitable  than  hunting  for  trouble — 
I  find  little  except  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
great  Winter  for  the  "oldest  inhabitant." 
He  never  saw  anything  like  it  before,  and 
therefore  he  is  having  his  day.  As  a  rule 
lie  can  never  get  an  audience,  hut  now  he 
masters  the  situation.  However,  we  keep 
warm  and  good-natured,  the  spring 
the  hill  never  fails  to  send  its  soft  water 
through  the  house,  the  hens  are  laying, 
the  Airedales  are  growing,  the  snow  is 
earing  for  the  soil  and  Spring  will  final¬ 
ly  come. 

Injury. — I  got  home  the  other  night  to 
find  Cherry-top  going  about  with  a  ban¬ 
daged  band  and  that  familiar  expression 
and  carriage  which  all  battle-scarred  vet¬ 
erans  assume.  “ Bitten  hjl  a  wild  eat!” 
A  half-starved  and  neglected  cat  came 
over  from  a  neighbor's  bouse  and  looked 
in  through  the  cellar  window  at  our  com¬ 
fortable  felines.  The  children  felt  sorry 
for  this  shivering  thing  out  iu  the  snow, 
so  they  opened  the  window  and  let  her  in. 
Once  inside  the  boy  put  a 
her  and  went  upstairs  for  food.  Out  in 
the  kitchen  he  fixed  up  a  nice  dinner — fit 
for  any  cat — and  carried  it  down  in  a 
saucer.  Maybe  our  cats  are  like,  our  hu¬ 
mans — not  content  with  their  own  share 
thev  wanted  the  stranger’s  portion  also. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1916 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Standard  for  over  Fifty-Five  Years 


XXV  Ammoniated  Phosphate  1916,  1-10-0 
Original  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Phosphate  1916,  2-10-0 
High  Grade  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  1916,  3-10-0 
Prolific  Crop  Producer  1916,  4-10-0 

We  also  have  brands  containing  Potash.  Write  today  for  our 
prices.  You  will  find  them  very  attractive. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


XJ  money  bninliliR  tins  , 

Houses  are  being  sold  «t  Ire 
Ollier  lumber  manufacturi 
prices  from  St  to  $1(1  per  t) 
din  He.oll-Ctlt  Houses  kivi 
$200  to  tftOO,  All  material  r 
waste  of  lumber  nnd  tlm 
in  erection,  Frlees  Include 
all  niatorinl,  hardware, 
riiiils,  plaster,  paints,  etc 
Over  100  design*  In  tlm 
A hold  ip  catalog 

Send  stamps  today  for 
Catalog  No.  Slu. 

North  American  Construction  Co. 

954  Aladdin  Ave.,  •  Bay  City,  Ml 


prise.  The  cat  never  sroppeu  ior  urea*- 
fast,  but  gut  out  at  once.  There  was  evi¬ 
denced  the  great  difference  in  character 
between  a  cat  and  a  dog.  Had  the  Aire¬ 
dale  been  within  hearing  the  first  scream 
would  have  brought  her  like  a  flash,  and 
woe  betide  that  strange  cat.  The  Aire¬ 
dale  would  have  fought  an  elephant  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  boy.  but  our  cuts  merely 
looked  a  little  surprised  and  kept  an  eye 
on  that  food.  When  that  heifer  got  me 
down  iu  the  pasture  the  dog  went  right 
at  her  throat.  The  cats  sat  on  the  fence 
and  never  risked  their  precious  hide ! 
You  will  surely  find  both  cats  and  Aire¬ 
dales  walking  about,  ou  two  feet  and  called 
humans. 

The  Wound. — Any  bite  from  an  en¬ 
raged  animal  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  It  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any 
knife  or  saw  cut,  or  a  bruise.  So  that 
injured  hand  was  put  into  hot  water  and 
the  wounds  were  dressed  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  We  always  keep  a  few  of 
these  simple  remedies  on  hand  for  such 
emergencies.  The  hand  began  to  swell, 
and  in  order  to  be  sure  about  it,  Mother 
talked  with  the  doctor  over  the  ’phone. 
You  know  that  our  motto  is  never  to 
guess  or  experiment  with  sickness  or  in¬ 
jury.  If  we  are  not  sure  we  get  advice 
at  once.  I  have  people  tell  me  they  know 
more  about  such  tilings  than  the  doctor 
does.  It  may  he  so,  but  I  do  not.  and 
When  my  folks  need  attention  and  we  are 
not  exactly  sure  I  get  the  doctor.  The 
boy  kept  up  what  he  called  "hot.  fermen¬ 
tation”  of  that  hand  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
not  only  helped  the  wound  but  it  made  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  color  of  t h- 1 
skin  !  So  much  so  in  fact  that  Mother 
went  after  the  other  hand  with  soap  and 
scrubbing  brush  iu  order  to  make  the  two 
uniform  in  color !  The  wounded  hand 
was  stiff  and  sore  for  some  days,  but  it 


noils', 


What  paint  shall  I  buy,  to 
be  sure  that  it  contains 


Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 


is  sometimes  asked.  It  can’t 
be  done.  You  buy  Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead  in  a  steel 
keg  (as  shown  here). 

I  The  painter  makes  paint  of 
I  it  by  adding  linseed  oil  and 
color.  That  is  the  paint 
HzjhJS  which  wears.  Ask  us  for 
Paint  Tips  No.  A  4 


CORN  PLANTER 


Is  now  equipped  with  a  steel  Hand  which  keeps  it 
uptight  when  tilling  at  the  end  >><  the  tow.  This 
stand  is  automatically  folded  up  out  of  the  way 
wli»-*n  lite  planter  is  in  use.  FREE  CATALOG — an  imple¬ 
ment  for  every  farm  need.  U’rife  for  copy. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  No.  75.  Chicopee  Fells,  Mass. 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 

V  (JohnT  latwis&Bros. 

Co,,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &.  Oil 
Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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S 'he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  wood  if 
the  tree  is  large  enough  to  make  finish 
boa  rds. 

I’ine  trees  to  do  their  best  should  be 
near  together  to  kill  out  the  lower 
branches  when  they  are  small.  These 
can  be  easily  removed  when  dead  and 
dry*  Live  limbs  can  be  removed  without 
producing  the  pitch  spots  by  first  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
trunk  and,  after  they  are  dead  and  dry, 
removing  them  close  to  the  bark.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  th is  would  be  a 
profitable  process. 


RURALISMS 


?  he  Everbearing  Strawberries 

My  opinion  of  this  class  of  straw¬ 
berries,  after  a  test  extending  back  to 
their  first  ancestor,  the  Pan-American, 
is  that  they  are  of  no  commercial  value 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  ab¬ 
normal  for  plants  to  have  two  seasons 
of  fruitage  in  the  same  year,  and  they 
can  only  succeed  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  Such  conditions  are  plenty 
of  moisture  and  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  these  are  the  exception  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  up  to  the  15th  or  20th 
of  September.  The  same  facts  hold  true 
of  the  so-called  everbearing  raspberries. 
For  the  amateur  who  is  williug  to  pet  a 
few  plants  in  his  garden,  or  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  who  is  prepared  to  furnish  water 
by  irrigation,  and  perhaps  t<>  shade  the 


Prize  Apples  Sent  Wilson 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — Dr.  Francis 
Thomas  of  Randy  Spring,  Md.,  sent 
to  President  Wilson  today  the  apples 
for  which  the  Marylander  was  award¬ 
ed  the  first  prize  at  the  Maryland 
Week  show  in  Baltimore  last  week. 

The  fruit  is  intended  for  the  White 
House  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

(Baltimore  Sun) 

These  apples  came  from  trees  that  had 
been  protected  by  spraying  with  Pyrox. 
Why  not  spray  your  trees  with  it  and  get 
‘‘apples  fit  for  the  President.” 


Aphis  on  Snowball;  Wood  Ashes; 

Cyclamens 

1.  Last  Spring  my  Japanese  snowball 
bush  was  attacked  by  leaf-curl  and  aphis. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  it?  2.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  hard-wood  ashes 
to  young  fruit  trees?  3.  What  ails  my 
Cyclamen  seedlings?  Last  February  I 
planted  a  packet  of  seeds  ami  12  came 
up,  but.  soon  damped  off,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  has  almost  stood  still  ever  since 
as  it  has  only  two  small  leaves  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  was  very  careful  about  the  soil, 
and  prepared  it  according  to  a  pamphlet, 
“Rare  Flowers  From  Seed.”  G.  b. 

Medway,  Mass. 

1.  The  leaf-cure  on  your  Japanese 
snowball  was  caused  by  the  aphides.  If 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  aphis  this 
year,  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale  oil  soap.  These  remedies  can  be 
purchased  from  any  of  the  leading  see  l 
houses  or  dealers  in  insecticides.  Full 
directions  on  the  packages  for  using. 

2.  1  prefer  to  apply  wood  ashes  to 
fruit  trees  in  early  Spring,  as  the  Cach¬ 
ings  will  then  be  available  and  in  full 
strength  for  use,  when  Spring  growth 
starts. 

3.  As  I  do  not  know  the  conditions, 

under  which  the  Cyclamens  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  grown  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  the  real  trouble.  So  I  will  there¬ 
fore  give  full  instructions  how  to  grow 
Cyclamen  successfully  from  seed,  and  you 
will  no  doubt  he  then  able  to  toll  pretty 
accurately  what  caused  the  failure.  Cy¬ 
clamen  seed  should  be  sown  in  moder¬ 
ate  heat,  in  shallow  boxes  or  seed  pans, 
filled  with  a  compost  of  leaf  mold,  well 
rotted  manure  and  coarse  sand  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed.  As  soon  os  the  seedlings  have 
made  the  second  leaf,  they  should  he 
pricked  out  into  what  are  known  as 
thumb  pots,  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  soil  and  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  keeping  them 
shaded  from  direct  sunlight.  Water  very 
carefully;  at  no  time  must  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out,  nor  must  they  be  over 
watered,  as  both  extremes  are  equally 
fatal.  When  the  small  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  shift  them  into  2%  or  three- 
inch  pots,  making  no  change  in  the  kind 
of  soil  used,  nor  in  the  care  of  them. 
About  the  first  of  September,  they  will 
need  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  which 
should  he  at  least  five  inches  in  size. 
They  should  be  in  flower  not  later  than 
early  January,  following  the  sowing  of 
seed.  Cyclamens  require  quite  an  even 
temperature,  more  so  than  most  of  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  which  should 
range  between  50  and  60  degrees.  If  the 
above  instructions  can  be  carried  out 
there  should  be  success.  K. 


1  yrox  is  the  spray  used  by  most  growers  of  prize 
fruit.  It  turns  out  better  apples  as  to  finish,  color  and 
keeping  quality,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and 
keeps  apples  on  until  mature — reduces  wind-falls — 
you  send  more  to  market  and  less  to  the  cider  mill. 
It  prevents  wormy  apples  and  fungus.  Adheres  to 
foliage  through  heavy  rains,  is  easy  to  use,  and  with 
suitable  nozzles  goes  further  than  other  sprays. 

Spray  your  apples  and  other  fruit  trees  with  it. 
Spray  your  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  with  it. 

Get  acquainted  with  Pyrox — you  might  like  it! 

Large  catalog  free.  Order  of  nearest  dealer  or  send 
$1  for  a  trial  crock  big  enough  to  make  35  gallons  spray . 


Flowering  Runners  of  Everbearing  Straw- 
berries 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1011  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOWKER 


fruit,  the  returns  may  be  thought  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  w  >rk  and  money  expended, 
but  for  the  gro  rer  who  gives  the  ever- 
bearers  the  same  treatment  he  gives  his 
Spring  bearers  there  is  little  pleasure 
and  still  less  profit.  On  a  hundred 
yards  of  row  the  past  season  I  was  never 
at  one  picking  able  to  gather  more  than 
one  quart  box  of  berries  and  usually  loss. 
A  recent  report  from  a  two-acre  planta¬ 
tion  in  Arkansas  says  that  not  as  much 
as  a  single  crate  was  ever  picked  at  one 
time.  Those,  however,  who  may  have 
invested  in  these  still  rather  high-priced 
varieties,  will  find  themselves  in  large 
measure  reimbursed  by  the  extraordin¬ 
ary  productiveness  that  the  overbearer 
displays  in  the  Spring  when  competing 
with  standard  kinds.  Nothing  surpasses 
them  in  prolificacy  and  their  quality  is 
uncommonly  good.  Their  size  rims  me¬ 
dium  to  large  in  the  Superb.  All  in  all, 
a  few  plants  of  the  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  are  well  worth  their  price  to  most 
people  for  their  novelty,  but  beyond  that 
I  can  speak  no  word  in  their  favor  as 
Fall  bearers.  The  illustration  shows  the 
wonderful  passion  for  fruitage  that  re¬ 
sides  in  th class  of  plants  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  that  voluntary  creation 
of  nature,  the  original  Pan-American. 
Runners  will  throw  out  buds  and  (lowers 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  and  many 
times  before  even  roots  have  developed. 

I,.  B.  JOHN  sox. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


-O.  K.  Champion  Sprayer 

%/\  V/  ALL  BRASS 

doable  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our 
DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATI'  UK,  ETC.  Mitt 

describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  hSachfnory  Co., 
15 1 Chicago  Avenue, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  TEH  OAVS  ONLY  TO 

FRUIT  GROWERS 


OF  COURSE  YOU  KNOW  THE  STANDARD 

“EVER-READY,  Jr.” 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  the  outfit  that  leading  fruit  growers  have 
sworn  by  for  years.  During  the  next  10  days  you 
can  get  one  at  special  price. 

High  quality  2-h.  p.  engine.  100  gallon  steel 
bound  tank,  2-cylinder  high  pressure  spray  puinp 
and  a  mighty  useful  engine  for  other  work. 

WVife  (o-diiy  for  our  special  price  oJfW* 

Van  Nouhuys'  Machine  Works 

44  Liberty  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Hammond,  Indiana. 


59  STYLES,  from  Small  Hand  Sprayer*  to 
the  Largest  High-Pressure  Power  Sprayers 
■built,  FRF.B  book  on  Spraying  and  til-paga 
Catalog  Sen  postal  today. 

HAVES  PUMP  S  PLANTER  CO.  Dc««,  34  BALVA,  tU. 


MORE  GARDEN 
CULTIVATORS 


soia  ine  past  season  than  any 
other  upon  the  market.  The 

v  only  Cull i valor  upon  the  irmtkut  that  you 

\.  cut i  It  any  depth  you  with,  if.  will  stir 

^  v!°,  io1  Ju.*1  that  depth  all  down  the  row, 

c  iiiltiv&to  bet  town  the  row*  or  entride  thu 
tow,  run  a  .10  cent  euMior  than  any  oth- 

or  Cult nu lor.  Wnto  for  catalogue,  testi- 
jrsMyj,  nuniitlH  and  special  price. 

theschaible 

Manufacturing  Ce. 

{MZlPV  '  j)  Dept.  E 

6  w  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


FARM  WAGONS 


■fL  High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood—  wide 
S'"'  or  narrow  tires. 
(  Wagon  parts  of  all 
>  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  la  colors  frefe 

■I  48Elm  Si.. Quincy,  III, 


EVERY  country  home  should  have  a  good  water 
supply  system,  lr  provides  comfort,  affords  tire 
protection,  and  is  usful  iu  many  ways. 

'Vo  have  tilled  nearly  l.i.iKK)  orders  lor  tanks,  low- 
ers,  ami  water  supply  systems  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
purposes. 

We  ran  furldwlt  you  one  to  meet  ymir  individual 
requirements—  ready  lo  install.  Your  plumber  or 
any  good  meelianio  ean  do  the  work. 

Complete  System*  &!!&> 

for  as  little  nx  .  .  017 

We  install  all  kind  of  water 
systems,  from  those  used  on  TT 

great  eotiutry  estates,  or  hy  $  A\ 

rail  toads,  municipalities,  and 
factories,  to  the  pneumatic  J,  tdulUiaH 
Simplex  System  winch  we  turn- 
Isli  complete  at  $:ty  for  country  j  Ik 

jar.  *64  teal 

Gasoline  Engine  ,  efflulpTnlrllilff  fla 

splendid  hopper  cooled  ell  | 
gllie  for  general  tt-e,  or  in  eon- 
nectloii  with  water  systems,  ft  I- Vi 

H.  I',  size  only  $tH.  H r,  yll 

Write  explaining  your  needs  II  ,  q./\\  Q 
fully,  and  nek  for  our  speHal  If, IV \  Kll  y 

circular  No.  85,  j  V  \  1  \ \l  A 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY  \V  V1  Wm 
iff  Baltimore,  Md.  UL - — V'il  Q 


Trimming  Pine  Trees 

In  another  agricultural  paper  recently 
I  read  some  advice  by  the  editor  relative 
to  trimming  pi,ue  trees  that,  it  seemed 
to  me,  indicated  a  lack  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  An  inquirer 
asked  if  it  would  injure  pine  trees  to 
trim  the  limbs  to  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  reply 
was  that  there  should  be  no  injury  if  the 
limbs  were  cut  close  to  the  trunk.  Now, 
if  the  limbs  are  dead  the  sooner  they  are 
removed  and  the  closer  to  the  trunk  the 
smaller  will  he  the  knots  in  the  timber. 
If  the  limbs  are  very  small  practically  no 
evidence  will  ever  he  seen  in  the  lumber 
if  the  trees  arc  allowed  to  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity.  If,  however,  a  live  limb  is  cut  off 
close  to  the  trunk  there  results  a  flow  of 
pitch  that  will  -in  time  be  covered  by 
the  growing  wood,  and  will  never  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  There  will  always  be  a  dark 
spot  in  the  wood,  and  the  larger  the 
limb  the  larger  the  spot,  that  will  serions- 
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toded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case. 

needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old 

Aermotor 

wheel 

and  vane 

on  this 

self-oiled 

motor. 

and  have 

anup-- 

to-date 

outfit  at 

small 

cost. 


This  helmet 
keepsoutrain 
keeps  out  dust, 
'Xkeepsmoil 


WITH  Off*  ^ 

Don’t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re¬ 
place  it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.  It  telle  all  about  Auto- Oiled  Asr- 
motors  and  Easy -To- Build- Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  11 1 6  S.  Campbell  Ave., CHICAGO^ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL-* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  t  he  advertising  of 
reliable  house* only,  Rut' to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  twiid  subscribe!-,-  anslnitua]  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advert  isers  or  misleading 'advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
stielt  swindler  will  lie  publicly  ex|iosed.  We  are  also  often  nulled  upon 
to  adjust-  differences;  or  mistake*  between  one  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bonnes,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  tp-o  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  sub.«ortbors  agnliu-t  rogue*,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ot  the  coin plai III  must  be  scut  to  us  within  One  inoiitli  or  tlic  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  locution  Till-:  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AS  you  know  we  are  urging  dairy  farmers  to 
dean  up  and  spray  the  old  orchards  so  often 
found  on  their  farms.  There  is  every  good  reason 
why  this  should  he  done.  When  the  trees  are  not 
too  far  gone,  no  job  on  the  farm  will  pay  better. 
On  page  512  David  Plank  tells  something  of  how 
these  old  trees  should  be  handled.  Another  thing — 
Mr,  Plank  says  he  makes  a  business  of  renovating 
and  spraying  these  old  orchards.  Here  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  oilier  young  men  who  have  good  judgment 
and  want  a  business. 

* 

THE  best  article  on  maple  sugar  making  that  has 
yet  appeared  is  on  page  511.  Many  of  our 
Northern  readers  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  maple 
products.  Several  of  them  have  asked  if  they  will 
be  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  under  the  pure  food 
laws  if  they  sell  in  interstate  commerce.  No,  but 
they  would  be  in  a  belter  position  if  they  did  so. 
The  law  gives  the  following  definition  of  maple  pro¬ 
ducts  : 

Maple  sugar,  maple  concrete,  is  the  solid  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  evaporation  of  maple  sap  or  maple 
syrup. 

Maple  syrup  is  syrup  made  by  the  evaporation  of 
maple  sap  or  by  the  solution  of  maple  concrete,  and 
contains  not  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent.  (35%)  of 
of  water  and  weighs  not  less  than  eleven  (11)  pounds 
to  the  gallon  (231  cu.  in.). 

If  any  label  is  put  on  the  can  the  maker  must  be 
sure  that  the  weight  is  correct  or  the  package  may 
be  called  adulterated.  If  a  maker  ship  outside  the 
State  in  which  the  maple  is  made  it  will  pay  him 
in  the  end  to  apply  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  for  a  certificate.  While  it  might 
never  be  needed  it  will  prove  a  safeguard  and  an 
asset. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  the  late  Prof.  Van  Deman  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  some  of  the  mountain  orchards 
of  Virginia  spraying  might  lie  done  by  gravity  pres¬ 
sure.  His  idea  was  to  locate  the  tank  of  spray  mix¬ 
ture  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  hill,  and  run  sur¬ 
face  pipes  from  it  down  through  the  orchard. 
Spigots,  or  hydrants,  were  to  be  attached  to  these 
pipes,  and  from  these  lines  hose  with  rods  and  noz¬ 
zles  would  lead  out.  Thus  the  liquid  spray  in  its 
haste  to  run  down  hill  would  accumulate  force 
enough  to  spray  itself  out !  At  that  time  most  peo¬ 
ple  scoffed  at  the  idea  as  impracticable — yet  on  page 
512  we  are  told  how  this  very  thing  is  being  done  in 
an  orchard  located  in  a  mountain  cove,  or  valley. 
The  spray  tank  is  600  feet  above  the  lowest  point  of 
the  orchard  and  there  are  nearly  two  miles  of  pipes. 
An  engine  is  located  in  the  center  to  furnish  extra 
power  where  required,  but  the  trees  are  mostly 
sprayed  by  the  pressure  from  the  high  tank!  The 
workmen  simply  attach  their  hose  to  a  spigot,  turn 
on  the  water  and  spray  the  trees  within  the  radius 
of  their  line  of  hose!  What  next?  Surely  no  one 
is  justified  in  saying  that  we  are  anywhere  near  the 

limit  in  caring  for  an  orchard. 

* 

NO  doubt  about  it !  The  express  companies  have 
beaten  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  Waiting  until  many  friends  of  parcel 
post  were  absent,  they  slipped  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Madden  amendment  to  the  Post  Office 
i  ill.  This  limits  the  weight  of  mailage  packages 
to  50  pounds.  It  also  takes  the  control  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
While  they  could  not  kill  the  parcel  post  entirely 
they  will  cripple  in  and  shut  off  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  if  they  can  force  this  amendment  through  the 
Senate.  The  danger  is  great,  and  stares  us  right  in 
the  face.  Our  only  hope  is  to  influence  the  Senate 
so  as  to  prevent  this  proposed  outrage.  Everyone 
of  you,  town  and  country  people  alike,  should  write 
to  the  Senators  who  represent  your  State  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  following  are  members  of  the  Senate 
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Post  Office  Committee,  and  they  may  be  addressed 
at  Washington: 

Senator  John  II.  Bankhead.  Alabama,  chairman: 
Senators  E.  D.  Smith,  South  Carolina;  C.  A.  Swan¬ 
son,  Virginia;  N.  P.  Bryan,  Florida;  J.  E.  Martine, 
New  Jersey;  J.  K.  Vardanian,  Mississippi,  T.  W. 
Hardwick,  Georgia:  J.  C-  W.  Beekluim,  Kentucky; 
Boies  Penrose.  Pennsylvania  :  C.  E.  Townsend.  Mich¬ 
igan  ;  T.  B.  Catron.  New  Mexico ;  L.  IL  Colt,  Rhode 
Island;  .T.  W.  Weeks,  Massachusetts;  Thomas  Ster¬ 
ling,  South  Dakota;  G.  P.  McLean.  Connecticut. 

* 

Are  You  With  Us? 

ON  page  380  we  asked  the  following  question: 

"ILc  auk  if  you  ever  heard  of  one  of  these  State 
agricultural  employees  who  ever  seriously  antagon¬ 
ized  the  railroads,  the  commission  men  and  han¬ 
dlers,  or  any  powerful  interest  which  rohs  or  takes 
advantage  of  farmers!'' 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  information.  Thus 
far  we  have  heard  of  one  man  in  New  England  who 
seems  to  talk  with  independence.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  man  in  New  York 
State,  or  if  he  is  here  he  prefers  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  Are  we  not.  justified  therefore  in 
assuming  that  the  men  connected  with  official  or 
educational  agriculture  feel  that  they  are  limited 
to  discussion  of  production  or  perfunctory  or  in¬ 
definite  talk  about  marketing?  We  knew  that  be¬ 
fore.  but  we  wanted  to  make  it  entirely  clear  to 
our  readers.  We  are  not  finding  fault.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  political 
conditions.  For  half  a  century  our  farmers  have 
been  accepting  “education”  as  their  share  of  public 
benefits,  while  the  other  classes  have  received  spe¬ 
cial  privilege,  direct  gifts  and  direct  and  special 
legislation.  Asa  result  the  farmers  have  been  obliged 
to  beg  for  the  support  of  their  educational  work, 
while  the  other  classes,  like  the  transportation, 
manufacturing  and  business  interests,  have  domin¬ 
ated  the  situation.  Thus  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  men  who  are  supported  by  these  agricultural 
funds  feel  the  restraining  power  of  the  hand  which 
controls  the  supply. 

It  is  time  for  our  New  York  farmers  to  think 
clearly  and  accurately  on  this  subject.  The  inter¬ 
ests  which  dominate  legislation  and  hence  domin¬ 
ate  agricultural  institutions  are  the  very  ones  which 
oppose  marketing  reform.  They  know  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  35-cent  dollar  must  come  out  of  the 
graft  mixed  in  with  the  remaining  65  cents.  They 
never  will  consent  to  any  real  reform  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing,  and  any  college  or  station 
man  who  puts  up  a  true  fight  against  the  present 
conditions  will  surely  lose  his  head  unless  the 
farmers  stand  boldly  at.  his  side  and  hold  it  on! 
Now.  these  things  being  true,  it  follows  that  our 
farmers  will  never  have  any  real  market  reforms 
until  they  are  ready  to  light  for  them,  and  find  men 
who  will  do  the  fighting  out  in  the  open.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  persistently  stood  for  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department.  We  challenge  contradiction 
when  we  say  that  this  is  the  first  and  only  attempt, 
to  put  the  real  question  boldly  and  openly  into  pub¬ 
lic  life.  The  very  interests  which  hold  the  chloro¬ 
form  up  to  the  face  of  our  educational  institutions 
will  kill  off  this  Department  unless  you,  as  a  farmer 
or  consumer  in  New  York  State,  prevent  it.  We 
put  it  right  up  to  you  in  this  blunt  way  because  we 
know  that  what  we  say  here  is  true.  We  will  gladly 
stand  out  iu  the  light  and  take  the  blows  and  the 
abuse,  but  we  cannot  save  the  day  unless  you  come 
up  also  and  help.  We  are  going  at  this  thing  with 
cold  reason,  and  not  with  any  fireworks  or  froth. 
It  must  he  done  solidly  and  by  human  bull  dogs  who 
will  hang  to  their  grip.  We  are  in  the  fight  for 
life,  and  we  want  you  right  here  by  our  side.  Do 
not  delay  a  moment,  but  write  at  once  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Win.  J.  Maier,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tell  them  forcibly  and  so  that  they  will  under¬ 
stand  it  that  you  want  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  provided  with  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  give  it  a  chance.  Do  not  tie  in  the  least 
afraid  of  them,  but  be  respectful  and  fair.  Do  not 
bluff  or  threaten  but  make  them  understand  that 
you  mean  business.  Those  who  are  fighting  this 
Department  have  plenty  of  dollars  to  spend.  You 
have  your  ballot,  and  at  the  final  round-up  ballots 

will  he  worth  more  than  dollars. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  readers  have  400  pounds,  or 
more,  of  potash  on  hand.  It  Is  worth  $300,  or 
mt> re.  per  ton  in  New  York,  and  that  is  too  much  to 
pay  for  fertilizer.  We  have  referred  many  such 
people  to  fertilizer  brokers  who  wi'l  buy  the  potash 
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when  delivered  here  and  analyzed.  Some  farmers 
think  they  ought  to  he  paid  before  the  potash  is 
shipped,  but  the  dealers  will  not  buy  until  the  goods 
are  delivered  here  and  analyzed  by  a  reputable 
chemist.  They  will  pay  for  the  potash  which  such 
analysis  shows.  There  are  fertilizer  firms  which 
will  deal  honestly  in  such  matters.  There  are,  of 
course,  fakes  in  every  trade.  Some  would  steal 
potash  just  as  others  would  steal  eggs  or  apples. 
When,  however,  an  honorable  concern  offers  to  pay 
on  the  analysis  of  a  thoroughly  well-known  chemist 
he  offers  “a  square  deal.” 

* 

I  need  some  crop  which  I  can  plant  and  harvest  the 
same  season,  as  I  shall  he  short  of  hay  next  Winter. 
I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  light,  sandy  loam, 
that  I  could  plow  this  Spring  and  plant  to  a  one-year 
crop.  The  soil  is  not  very  rich  nor  is  it  very  poor.  I 
wish  to  plant  a  one-.vear  crop  that  would  make  good 
feed  for  a  horse.  I  thought  of  seeding  the  patch  to  oats 
and  then  cut  and  cure  them  while  in  the  milk  stage. 
What  kind  of  feed  would  they  make?  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  other  grain  or  mixture  that  could  be  used  for 
hay?  A.  B. 

Maine. 

IDS  need  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  con¬ 
nected  with  Eastern  farming.  The  best  crop 
for  the  purpose  is  Canada  peas  and  oats  seeded  to¬ 
gether.  This  will  give  a  regular  “ham  sandwich” 
for  stock.  About  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  per 
acre  should  be  seeded  four  to  five  inches  deep.  They 
may  he  scattered  oyer  the  acre  and  plowed  under 
or  the  soil  may  be  fitted  and  the  peas  drilled  in. 
Then,  a  few  days  later  2*4  bushels  of  some  strong 
growing  oats  should  he  drilled,  or  harrowed  in  two 
inches  or  a  little  deeper.  This  will  bring  the  two 
crops  up  close  together  and  they  will  grow  rapidly 
in  good  soil — the  oats  holding  up  the  peas.  The 
crop  may  be  cut  when  the  little  peas  are  just  form¬ 
ing  in  the  pods  and  cured  or  handled  the  same  as 
clover  hay.  It  makes  a  dry  fodder  about  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  clover  and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Nothing  else  will  equal  oats  and  peas  for  a 
rich,  quick-growing  fodder  and  after  the  crop  is 
taken  off  millet  or  buckwheat  can  be  seeded.  Do 
not  expect  to  grow  a  large  crop  on  poor  soil.  It 
requires  good  soil  and  careful  preparation,  but  for 
a  get-there-quiek  crop  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

* 

Save,  the  rags! 

HERE  is  a  great  shortage  of  paper-making  ma¬ 
terial,  especially  for  the  finer  grades.  Rags 
are  needed  for  this,  and  the  situation  will  revive 
some  of  the  old-time  profit  in  rag  collection.  What 
is  known  as  “the  gospel  of  ease.”  which  means  not 
bothering  to  save  wastes,  has  nearly  destroyed  some 
of  the  old  economical  habits  of  saving  rags,  papers 
and  ashes.  We  must  come  hack  to  them,  and  the 
present  rag  situation  will  offer  good  opportunity  for 
enterprising  boys  or  men  to  develop  a  little  business 
in  buying  and  selling.  Do  not  leave  it  all  to  pro¬ 
fessional  rag-pickers! 

♦ 

SENATOR  ARGET SINGER  of  Monroe  County 
has  introduced  at  Albany  a  bill  to  change  the 
character  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  said  to  be  hacked  by  the  State  Grange.  Briefly 
stated  the  Department  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  judicial  district,  to  he  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  is  to  be  a  person  of  practical  agricultural  experi¬ 
ence,  but  residents  of  a  city  are  not  to  he  disquali¬ 
fied  for  the  office.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  board  is  to  he  nine  years,  and  they  are  to 
serve  without  compensation,  except  for  their  actual 
expenses.  The  board  is  to  appoint  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture,  who  is  to  serve  during  good  be¬ 
havior.  and  who  is  to  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
board  upon  charges.  The  Commissioner  is  to  ap¬ 
point  deputies  and  other  employes,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  board.  This  follows  the  plan  which 
has  been  worked  out  in  other  States  and  would  at 
least  bring  the  Department  closer  to  the  people. 


Brevities 

The  ice  crop  is  heavy  at  least. 

You  must  remember  that  what  seems  “piffle”  to  one 
man  may  be  a  prayer  to  another. 

To  propagate  a  case  of  “grippe”  put  a  hot  frame 
into  a  cold  bed. 

There  may  be  those  who  blush  unseen,  but  those  who 
bluff  require  an  audience. 

The  first  step  toward  failure  is  this  thought  in  mind 
“I  can’t  do  it  !" 

Tiie  Indiana  Station  finds  that  many  samples  of  seed 
oats  are  very  defective.  The  State’s  wheat  crop  is  short 
and  there  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  oats.  The  seed 
should  be  tested  with  great  care. 

If  it  will  pay  to  treat  seed  potatoes  for  scab  it  will 
also  pay  to  select  the  seed  carefully.  Take  the  cleanest 
seed  you  have.  Better  throw  out  any  tubers  showing 
much  scab.  Some  fanners  use  scabby  seed  thinking  the 
solution  will  destroy  all  germs.  This  is  a  mistake.  Use 
clean  seed  and  then  soak  it  to  make  sure. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  now  in  print.  It 
contains  information  that  producers  will  want.  For 
copies  of  it  write  Hon.  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet.  Speaker  of 
Assembly,  or  your  own  Senator  or  Assemblyman.  The 
supply  will  be  limited  and  unless  you  make  application 
while  new  copies  may  be  printed,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  them  later. 

APPLES. — Last  week  apples  were  coming  in  in 
rather  liberal  quantities.  Good  quality,  not  to  say 
fancy  Baldwins,  sold  on  the  dock  from  $2.75  to  $2, .25, 
trade  A.  Some  Greenings  are  yet  coming,  and  when 
rood  color  and  fancy,  brought  from  $2.00  to  $3.50:  me- 
d'um  grades  from  $2.75  to  $3.00.  and  common  storage 
from  $2.00  to  $2.25.  In  the  auction  market  Spys  sold 
up  to  $4,  and  Baldwins  up  to  $3.10.  The  demand  at 
the  auction  is  strong  and  good  grades  bring  good 
prices.  Some  of  the  softer  grades  have  been 
leaky,  that  is  to  say  their  own  pressure  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  has  squeezed  the  juice  out  of  the  apple  and  this 
leaks  from  the  barrel.  Some  of  this  stock  was  sold  by 
the  dealers  on  the  docks  through  the  produce  district 
and  some  of  it  was  on  the  auction  market.  It  is  rather 
unusual  to  have  these  soft  varieties  as  late  as  this  in 
the  season,  but  a  good  many  packers  have  handled  ap¬ 
ples  this  season  in  the  hope  of  better  advance.  Real 
good,  sound  and  well  colored  tipples  are  bringing  fair 
prices  now.  but  the  soft  grades,  most  of  which  show 
some  scald  and  rot,  sell  at  proportionate  prices. 

Record  of  the  last  auction  sales  follow : 

APPLES. — 13  bids.  Newtown  $1.55;  4  $1  ;  3  Stark 
$2.75;  1  Seek  $2.60 ;  8  Spy  $2.00;  3  Mann  $2.45;  4 
$2.35:  13  $1.70;  10  Greening  $1.50;  34  $1.45;  17  $1.15; 

1  Ilubbardston  $1.30;  1  Hendrick  Sweet.  $2.15;  10  Bell¬ 
flower  $2.35:  1  $2.50;  3  Pound  Sweet  $2.05;  1  Wag¬ 
oner  $1.30;  1  King  $2.40;  1  Spitz  $1.80;  1  Phoenix 
$1.50;  1  Baldwin  $1.20;  1  $1.85;  2  Fallawater  $2.15;  3 
$1.15;  the  foregoing  all  soft  and  bruised;  17  boxes 
Pomeroy  $1.25;  10  $1.05;  10  Stark  $1.35;  251  Bald¬ 
win  85e:  18  bids.  Tolman  $2.25;  25  Greening  $1.70;  4 
$1.45;  42  Greening  $2.35;  0  $l.SO;  22  King  $3.05;  1 
$2;  17  $2.05;  4  Bolden  Russet  $I.NO;  2  $1.55;  2  Box 
bury  $2.20;  8  $1.85;  4  Spy  $3;  11  $2.20;  0  McIntosh 
$1.05:  2  Ben  Davis  $2.45;  2  $2.35;  20  Rome  Beuutv 
$2.30;  00  $2.35;  30  $2.40;  5  $2.25;  35  Ben  Davis 
$2.35;  14  Spy  $4;  10  King  $1.90;  1  $1.70;  24  Baldwin 
$3.10. 

EGGS. — As  previously  explained,  the  Department  is 
not  selling  eggs  at  auction.  It  is,  however,  .receiving 
increasing  shipments  and  selling  them  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  house  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 
The  season  up  to  this  time  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  satisfactory  handling  of  eggs,  because  the 
price  has  dropped  steadily  from  05c.  to  from  26c.  to 
29c.  last  week.  If  the  packing  dealers  are  successful  in 
their  efforts,  the  price  will  go  still  a  little  lower.  Their 
evident  purpose  is  to  get  the  price  down  to  about  20c. 
in  the  New  York  market  during  the  storing  season. 
The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department,  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  eggs  at  this  time  while  they  are  low 
in  (nice,  however,  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  and  stiffening,  the  price  to  some  extent,  and 
with  a  continuation  of  this  information  to  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  it  is  hoped  that  the  price  during 
the  packing  season  may  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level 
than  usual  during  the  packing  season  which  extends 
from  the  latter  part  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May. 

If  the  Department  gets  an  appropriation  this  year  to 
develop  the  business,  the  egg  market  will  he  developed 
directly  with  large  consumers,  and  producers  will  have 
a  better  service.  In  the  meantime,  the  wholesale  prices 
are  the  best  that  can  be  secured  and,  of  course,  heu- 
neries  with  a  more  direct  trade  can  do  better  than  the 
wholesale  prices.  The  Department,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  is  simply  trying  to  serve  the  interest  of  produc¬ 
ers  who  do  not  have  access  to  a  more  direct  retail  mar¬ 
ket.  Except  for  a  limited  trade,  it  can  only  Secure  the 
wholesale  prices  for  the  present.  The  producer  is.  of 
course,  sure  of  receiving  in  full  whatever  the  goods 
bring.  Sales  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  16th 
follow. 

EGGS. — 1  case  36c;  33*4  cases  34c;  5  cases  33c; 

11  14  cases  32c;  44  cases  31c;  48 14  cases  30c;  32 R>  cases 
29c;  25  cases  28 14c;  59  cases  28c ;  4  cases  2714c; 
4014  cases  27c;  11  cases  26c;  4  cases  2514c;  2314  cases 
25c;  2  cases  2414c;  7  cases  24c;  9  cases  2314c ;  5  cases 
23c ;  1  case  22c ;  1  case  19c. 

M I  S<  'Ll, LAN  EOT  8. — 0  squabs  $3.75;  10  lbs.  sweet 
butter  20c;  15  lbs.  sweet  butter  26c;  3  squabs  $1  43;  5 
pigs,  308  lbs.,  lie;  1  lamb  $8;  1  bag  beans  10c;  8  bags 
beans  914c;  1  bag  beans,  100  lbs.,  l>J/>o;  3  pigs,  210 
lbs.,  12c;  1  calf.  26  lbs.,  1414c;  1  calf, ‘96  lbs.,  15c;  5 
pigs,  260  lbs.,  12c;  1  coop  of  fowl.  69  lbs..  18c;  4  park- 
ages  butter.  19  lbs..  36c;  2  lambs  10R.e;  1  calf,  86  lbs., 
14c;  6  squabs  $2.50;  1  cult,  88  lbs”  16c;  1  package 
butter,  7  lbs.,  38c;  1  bag  dried  apples  $2.50;  19  boxes 
honey.  450  lbs..  13c;  4  boxes  honey.  96  lbs..  12c ;  20 
boxes  honey,  458  lbs.,  lie;  12  boxes  honey,  286  lbs., 
14c;  9  boxes  honey,  207  lbs.,  lye;  3  lbs.  honey  12c;  1 
box  bouey,  23  lbs..  16c;  1  box  honev.  23  Jhs..  13c;  1 
box  honey,  23  lbs.,_  1214c;  14  boxes  honey,  321  lbs.,  12e; 

8  boxes  honey,  185  lbs.,  lie;  1  box  honey,  24  lbs.,  12c; 

4  boxes  honey,  326  lbs.,  lie;  1  box  honey,  22  lbs.,  15c; 

2  boxes  honey,  48  lbs.,  15c ;  3  boxes  honey,  69  lbs.,  13e ; 

23  cases  A  grade  honey  $3,60;  12  eases  ('  grade  honey 
$3.12;  1  tub  butter.  64  lbs..  28c;  1  tub  butter,  63  lbs., 
31c;  1  coop  ducks,  73  lbs..  20c;  1  calf,  72  lbs.,  14c;  4 
pigs,  226  lbs.,  13c;  2  calves,  167  lbs.,  lye;  1  lamb.  40 
lbs.,  10c;  1  calf,  S2  lbs.,  16c;  1  pig.  61  lbs.,  1214c;  1 
hbl.  nuts,  202  lbs.,  2c;  1  box  poultry,  19  lbs.,  23c;  1 
box  poultry,  24  lbs..  19c;  1  calf.  103  lbs.,  1514c;  2 
baskets  of  beans  $3.00 ;  2  baskets  of  beans  $2.25  •  1  coop 
of  fowl  17c. 
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Another  Case  of  Poor  Packing 

Here  is  a  case  of  poor  apple  packing.  What  is  the 
fair  thing  to  do  about  it?  A  reader  in  New,  Jersey 
sent  us  the  following  letter; 

Last  week  I  purchased  a  barrel  of  apples  from  a 
peddler,  and  upon  opening  them  found  that  the  first 
eight  or  10  inches  were  fine  Baldwin  apples,  but  toward 
the  center  of  the  barrel,  such  a  miserable  lot  of  culls 
I  never  saw  packed  in  a  barrel.  Upon  the  barrel  head 
is  stenciled  “New  York  Standard  Grade,  packed  by 
- ,  N.  Y.  Min.  sl/e  2 Vi  in.  Baldwin  ungraded." 

They  were  shipped  to  a  dealer  here.,  but  whether 
he  is  the  peddler  T  purchased  them  from  I  do  not  know, 
hut  will  find  out  if  I  ever  see  him  again.  Some  of  these 
apples  in  center  of  barrel  were  not  over  one  inrli  in 
diameter  and  gnarled  so  as  to  he  absolutely  worthless 
except  for  cider  apples  or  culls.  I  am  not  seeking  any 
redress,  but  I  believe  any  person  or  concern  packing 
such  apples  should  be  shown  in  their  true  light  and 
The  It.  N.-Y.  can  do  it  better  than  anyone  I  know  of, 
so  shall  leave  i.t  with  you  to  do  as  you  think  best. 

tr.  (i.  FOWLER. 

Mr.  Fowler  did  not  send  us  samples  of  the  apples* 
as  is  usually  done,  so  we  cannot  show  just  how  they 
looked.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  it  is  only  fair  to 
hear  both  sides,  so  we  sent  the  letter  to  the  firm 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  barrel.  It  is  a  well-known 
firm  with  a  good  reputation.  The  following  reply  came 
promptly  : 

Your  letter  enclosing  a  letter  from  II.  G.  Fowler 
has  been  fully  noted.  In  reply  will  say  we  will  tell 
you  all  we  know  about  this  barrel  of  apples  in  ques¬ 
tion.  We  bought  a  lot  of  apples  about  80  ni'.les  from 
hoe  and  sent  two  men  down  to  paek  them.  The  way 
we  bought  them  was  this;  We  bought  all  the  “A” 
grade  to  be  packed  214  inches,  then  from  214  to  214 
to  he  packed  separate  at  such  a  price;  the  smaller  ones 
were  to  be  good  apples  nothing  less  than  214  in., 
but  think  our  men  did  not  do  a  good  job  on  them, 
for  we  had  trouble  with  the  214  in.  There  were  42 
barrels  of  them.  That  is  where  we  trusted  men  to  go 
away  from  home  whore  we  could  not  see  what  was 
being  done. 

On  our  part  there  lias  not  been  the  first  thing  that 
we  have  done  to  deceive  or  get.  away  from  the  law;  we 
have  been  here  in  business  for  49  years  aud  only  intend 
to  do  a  straight  business.  We  have  written  to  .Air. 
Fowler,  and  if  be  wi.ll  let  us  know  how  much  lie  paid 
for  them  we  will  send  him  a  check  for  the  amount. 
If  he  does  much  business  he  must  have  to  trust  to 
some  hired  help  that  do  not  always  do  as  he  tells  them 
to  do. 

Now  what  would  you  do?  Would  you  accept  this 
explanation  and  drop  the  matter,  or  would  you  print 
this  apple  dealer's  name  aud  put  it  on  a  black  list 
for  the  benefit  of  buyers?  Something  must  be  done 
to  stop  this  fool  and  fierce  packing  or  New  York  ap¬ 
ples,  instead  of  those  packed  by  a  few  well-known 
growers,  will  be  shunned  by  the  public.  We  think 
this  'concern  is  honest  and  that  they  tell  a  fair  story, 
but  that  does  not  help  the  reputation  which  goes  with 
such  fruit. 


The  Egg  Situation  :  Coming  Prices 

During  the  first  week  of  March  this  year  the  Carlot 
Poultry  and  Egg  Shippers’  Association  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  assembled  in  Kansas  City.  This  was  the  an¬ 
nual  meiting  of  the  poultry  and  egg  “trust"  in  the 
United  States.  The  members  come  from  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  egg  producing  and  distributing  centres  in  the 
United  States. 

At  one  time  members  of  this  association  fixed  the  price 
of  eggs,  hut  they  were  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
hired  W.  B.  TTearst.  with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City, 
to  send  out  the  prices  to  the  buyers  for  all  the  dealers  in 
the  association.  Mr.  Ileurst  directed  all  the  buyers 
what  price  to  pay.  Because  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  it  is 
necessary  for  this  association  to  work  under  cover,  and 
the  price  agreed  upon  this  year  will  not  be  known  by 
the  public  for  some  time  at  best,  and  perhaps  never. 

There  are  probably  six  million  cases  of  eggs  oarrenl 
in  cold  storage  during  the  season.  This  involves  a  finan¬ 
cial  operation  of  practically  forty  million  dollars,  and 
till*  financing  is  taken  care  of  and  consequently  the 
business  controlled  by  a  very  few  of  the  large  dealers 
in  N-w  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  with  necessary  ware¬ 
house  and  hanking  connections.  Advances  of  75  per 
cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  are  usually  made  on  stored  eggs, 
and  in  seasons  when  storage  space  is  plentiful,  prac¬ 
tically  the  full  value  of  the  eggs  is  advanced  to  the 
traders  and  speculators.  This  applies  to  both  storage 
eggs  and  poultry. 

This  year  an  effort  was  made  at  the  convention  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  price  of  IS  cents  per  dozen  at  Chicago  and 
19 Vt  cents  in  New  York  for  carefully  selected  and 
graded  eggs  for  storage.  Ou  this  basis  the  Western 
producer  would  receive  12  cents  to  14  cents  per  dozen. 
The  confidence  of  the  dealer  in  his  ability  to  affect  prices 
is  shown  iu  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  the  18c.  price 
was  suggested,  the  eggs  were  worth  24c.  a  dozen  in 
Chicago  and  25c.  in  New  York,  by  the  train-loud. 

This  year  they  are  simply  following  the  custom  of 
driving  down  the  price  at  this  time  of  year  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  storing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  best  production.  Their  warehouse  and  banking 
connections  favor  their  manipulation  and  their  virtual 
control,  and  their  association  and  affiliation  with  the 
publishers  of  the  official  price  currents  is  another  help¬ 
ful  factor  in  establishing  the  low  prices  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  storage  season.  In  the  past,  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  controlling  the  price  currents  were  stock¬ 
holders  in  (he  cold  storage  warehouses.  It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  dealers,  speculators,  bankers  and  ware¬ 
house  men  will  be  best  served  by  a  low  price  for  eggs 
during  the  next  ninety  days  while  the  eggs  are  being 


stored,  because  the  cheaper  they  buy  now  for  storage, 
the  better  the  profit  for  the  dealer  and  speculator,  and 
the  safer  the  advances  and  investments  of  the  banks 
and  warehouse  men. 

in  this  situation  the  interest  of  the  producer  is  best 
served  by  an  increased  consumption.  Easter  comes  late 
this  year,  and  the  large  consumption  during  the  Lenten 
season  will  help  maintain  prices.  While  during  the 
early  part  of  March  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh  eggs 
brought  as  low  as  21c.  for  Western  and  28c.  to  30c.  on 
State  eggs,  the  retailers  were  maintaining  prices  at  45c. 
to  50c.  per  dozen.  A  bulletin  issued  at  this  time  to  the 
housewives  of  the  city  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  quoting  a  fair  retail  price 
for  eggs,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  5c.  to  10c.  per  dozen,  and  necessarily  stif- 
fened  the  wholesale  price  to  the  producer  by  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  These  conditions  indicate  that  by 
May  1st  there,  will  be  rather  a  lighter  holding  of  eggs 
iu  storage  than  usual  in  the  United  States.  Usually  the 
storage  begins  by  March  15th,  and  by  April  loth  a  good¬ 
ly  quantity  of  eggs  are  held  in  warehouses,  but  with  the 
better  information  ou  the  part  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  this  year  as  issued  by  the  Department,  the 
dealers,  known  as  the  ‘’egg  trust.”  will  hardly  secure  a 
large  surplus  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Cold  storage  chickens  are  held  high  by  the  packing 
interests  that  control  them  this  year,  and  consumers 
are  being  advised  by  the  Department  to  use  eggs  as  a 
substitute  and.  of  course,  the  larger  the  consumption, 
the  better  the  average  price  of  the  year  will  be,  and  it 
looks  at  this  time  as  if  producers  of  eggs  could  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  a  better  average  price  than  usual  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months. 

Iu  the  past,  eggs  have  been  bought  from  5c.  to  10c. 
pee  dozen  in  Oklahoma.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  sold 
to  consumers  in  New  York  City  at  35c.  to  45c.  per 
dozen.  The  freight  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  Is 
only  about  2c.  per  dozen,  and  at  10c.  per  dozen  advance 
over  the  producer's  price,  eggs  should  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  iu  New  York  at  a  reasonable  profit.  With 
the  full  information  given  by  the  Department  both  to 
producers  and  consumers,  we  should  Tiave  this  year  the 
best  and  most  economical  distribution  of  eggs  possible 
in  this  country,  with  satisfactory  prices  to  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer. 
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MORE  AGRICULTURAL  BILLS. — This  session  of 
the  Legislature  seems  unusually  prolific  in  agricultural 
measures.  One  of  these  would  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  power  to  appoint  only  two  deputy  commis¬ 
sioners  instead  of  four.  Auother  relating  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  animals  killed  on  account  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  or  anthrax  requires  that  the  payment  of  amounts 
due  by  an  appraisal  shall  be  "less  the  amount  paid  or  to 
he  paid  by  the  national  government."  An  entirely  new 
section  is  proposed  in  the  law  relating  to  compensation 
for  animals  killed  by  the  State.  It  becomes  Sec.  99-n. 
“Registry  and  Appraisal  of  Thorough-bred  Bovine  Ani¬ 
mals.”  It  prescribes  the  method  of  registration  and 
manner  of  appraisal  of  thorough-bred  stock  and  limits 
the  appraised  value  to  $300.  Faymetit  by  county  treas¬ 
urers  is  provided  for  when  no  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  State  are  available  for  such  purposes.  In  respect 
to  milk  standards  a  new  section  is  added  to  Chap.  9  of 
the  laws  of  190!*,  which  provides  that  any  person  pro¬ 
ducing  or  selling  milk  may  file  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  a  statement  indicating  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  and  the  maximum  bacterial  con¬ 
tent  of  such  milk,  which  statement  when  filed  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  guarantee  that  the  milk  so  sold  by  such  person 
will  contain  as  much  butter  fat  as  is  guaranteed  aud 
not  a  greater  bacterial  content  than  therein  stated,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  amount  of  butter  fat  guaranteed  shall  not 
be  less  th, mu  three  per  centum.  If  upon  examination  the 
milk  is  found  not  to  comply  with  the  guarantee,  it  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  agricultural  law.  An- 
1  tiler  bill  provides  for  the  registration,  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  for  a  designating  mark  for 
milk  cans,  bottles  or  jars,  the  use  of  which  by  another 
is  prohibited  by  the  law. 

M I  SC  ELLA  N  EO  C  S  BILLS.- — By  one  proposed  law 
the  lime  limit  for  unloading  animals  being  transported 
oyer  railways  is  extended  to  28  hours  from  24.  Selling 
disabled  horses  is  prohibited  by  another  bill.  It  is  made 
unlawful  to  sell  by  private  sale  or  at  auction  any  horse 
which  by  reason  of  disability,  disease  or  lameness,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  could  not  be  worked  without  violating 
the  law  against,  cruelty  to  animals.  Exception  is  made 
in  the  case  of  humane  societies  for  the  purpose  of  hu¬ 
manely  killiug  the  animals.  Driving  such  disabled 
horses  is  also  forbidden.  Penalties  attaching  range 
from  $5  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  A  new  section  is  proposed  to  the  law  relative 
to  preventing  the  spread  of  insect  posts  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases,  which  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  compel  the  destruction  of  trees,  plants  or  other 
vegetation  if  on  examination  it  is  shown  that  this  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  black  knot,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  further  outbreak  of  the  pests  known  as  tent 
caterpillar  or  forest  tent  caterpillar.  Another  measure 
requires  Canada  thistles,  white  and  yellow  daisies, 
devil’s  paint-brush,  wild  carrot,  ragweed,  aud  all  other 
noxious  weeds,  to  la*  out  twice  each  year  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  they  grow  or  subject  himself  to  a 
penalty  ranging  from  $5  to  $25. 

EXTENDING  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS.— It  is 
proposed  by  a  bill  soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  exchange  canal  land  for  196  acres  of  land  owned 
by  the  Solvay  Process  Company  at  Syracuse  to  be  used 
for  fair  ground  purposes.  It  will  provide  for  automo¬ 
bile  parking  space  iu  two  different  parts  of  tlie 
grounds,  for  horticultural  grounds,  an  athletic  and  mili¬ 
tary  maneuver  and  a  permanent  faun  boys’  camp. 

(  ARE  OF  I  NSANE  COST. — It  appears  from  the  re¬ 
port  ot  the  State  Hospital  Commission  that  the  cost  for 
the  <  are  of  the  insane  of  the  State  last  year  was 
$6,865,385,  The  per  capita  cost  was  $210.89.  There 
were  36,664  patients  under  treatment  of  which  number 
over  34,000  were  cared  for  iu  the  civil  State  hospitals; 
1,351  in  hospitals  for  the  criminally  insane,  and  1005 
in  licensed  private  institutions.  There  was  a  total  of 
7.934  admissions  to  the  civil  hospitals  during  the  year. 

J.  W.  D. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Reprieve 

Tlio  other  flay  it  dawned  on  me, 

A  sudden  shock  across  our  play ; 

He  is  so  old — the  miracle 
May  happen  any  day! 

This  miracle!  at  any  hour 
This  small  man-comrade  at  my  knee 
May  grave  upon  his  soul  his  first 
Clear  memory  of  me. 

Some  trivial  moment,  slackened  mood. 
Imperishably  there  may  trace 
My  picture,  as  at  heart  I  bear 
.My  sweet,  dead  mother’s  face. 

I- — I,  unworthy.  Let  me  bow 
( Like  kneeling  page  of  old.  to  feel 
Laid  on  his  shoulder,  stiff  and  shrewd, 
The  consecrating  steel ) . 

Abased  in  utter  thankfulness 
Before  the  mirror  of  his  eyes: 
lie  is  so  little  yet — I  still 
May  make  his  memories! 

— Charlotte  Wilson,  in  Scribner’s. 

* 

Patchwork  quilts  are  restored  to  favor 
nowadays ;  we  see  them  in  some  specialty 
shops,  or  advised  by  interior  decorators. 
We  have  been  interested  in  the  old  pat¬ 
terns.  and  have  planned  an  article  to  tell 
more  about  them  shortly,  illustrating  the 
descriptions  with  pictures  of  famous  obi 
designs  sent  us  by  a  Tennessee  corre¬ 
spondent.  We  were  interested  recently 
in  a  book  entitled  “Quilts — Their  Story 
and  How  to  Make  Them.”  by  Marie  D. 
Webster.  It  discusses  all  sorts  of  patch- 
work,  from  early  historic  records  to  the 
present  day,  displays  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  beautiful  designs,  and  gives 
the  names  of  468  patterns.  Some  of 
these  patterns  are  doubtless  duplicated 
under  different  names ;  we  do  not  find 
“honey  dish”  among  them,  which,  as  sent 
us  by  our  correspondent  in  Tennessee,  is 
known  in  New  Jersey  as  “the  wrench.” 
Miss  Webster’s  book  has  a  “piclcle  dish,” 
and  among  the  quaint  or  grotesque  quilt 
names  given  we  find  the  following :  Hair¬ 
pin  catcher,  hearts  and  gizzards,  tangled 
garters,  drunkard’s  path,  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  fool’s  puzzle,  steps  to  the 
altar,  widower’s  choice,  Virginia  gentle¬ 
man,  way  of  the  world,  devil’s  claws. 
More  remarkable  oven  than  the  piecing  or 
patching  (applique  work)  of  the  quilts 
was  the  wonderful  quilting.  Our  modern 
woven  Marseilles  bedspreads  are  really 
an  imitation  of  the  elaborate  quilting, 
puffed  by  its  filling,  done  by  these  skilled 
household  workers.  Indeed,  in  looking  at 
this  old-style  work,  one  wonders  how 
women  ever  found  time  enough  with  all 
their  other  occupations,  to  do  it.  Any¬ 
one  who  possesses  these  elaborate  old- 
time  quilts  will  do  well  to  preserve  them 
carefully,  for  soon  the  finer  examples  will 
only  be  found  in  museum  exhibits. 

Little  pillows  of  various  sizes  are  a 
great  comfort  to  an  invalid  or  convales¬ 
cent,  in  resting  tired  muscles,  or  soften¬ 
ing  the  resting-place  of  aching  joints.  A 
little  pillow  TxlO  inches,  or  one  30x15, 
will  fill  up  many  chinks,  while  little  7x0 
pillows  may  be  use  for  elbow  rests  in  an 
easy  chair.  Feathers,  floss,  hair  or  lamb’s 
wool  are  suitable  for  such  pillows :  of 
course  down  is  the  acme  of  comfort. 
Many  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  have  been  snip¬ 
ping  up  the  fragments  left  from  our  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  into  filling  for  fracture 
pillows.  Present  Red  Cross  regulations 
call  for  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton,  shredded, 
mixed  with  the.se  snips ;  it  makes  a  soft 
pillow  that  does  not  mat  down  readily. 
The  same  idea  may  be  utilized  at  homo, 
for  it  makes  a  very  cheap  filling,  using 
any  soft  cotton  material  or  ravelings, 
mixed  with  the  raw  cotton,  a  pound  of 
cotton  going  a  long  way.  We  intend  to 
try  this  filling  for  porch  cushions  in 
Summer,  and  nearly  every  home  circle 
must  include  some  one,  aged  or  frail,  to 
whom  a  soft  little  “comfort  pillow”  would 
be  as  welcome  as  to  a  wounded  soldier. 
A  little  bag  of  old  but  clean  material, 
softly  stuffed,  and  with  -a  removable  cover, 
would  cost  almost  nothing,  but  mean 
much  in  comfort. 
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Clover  Leaf  Tatting 

To  make  the  plain  clover-leaf  begin 
with  a  ring  of  4  double  stitches,  picot,  4 
double  stitches,  picot,  4  double  stitches, 
I’icot,  4  double  stitches,  close.  Make  an¬ 
other  ring  as  close  as  possible  of  4  double 
stitches,  fasten  to  picot  of  ring  just 
made,  4  double  stitches,  picot.  4  double 
stitches,  picot,  4  double  stitches,  close. 
Make  another  ring  as  close  as  possible. 


double  stitches,  close.  Make  the  other 
part  of  the  clover  leaf  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  Repeat 

Double  ('lover  Leaf. — Make  a  ring  of  4 
double  stitches,  picot.  4  double  stitches, 
picot.  4  double  stitches  picot,  4  double 
stitches,  close.  Make  another  ring  of  4 
double  stitches,  fasten  to  picot  of  other 
ring;  4  double  stitches,  picot,  4  double 
stitches,  picot,  4  double  stitches,  close. 
Make  another  ring  as  before.  Make  a 
chain  uf  4  double  stitches,  fasten  to  picot. 
(7  times).  4  double  stitches.  Make  a 
clover  leaf  as  before.  Make  a  chain  of  4 
double  stitches,  fasten  to  picot  of  clover 
leaf.  4  double  stitches  (7  times),  4  double 
stitches.  Make  a  ring  as  before.  Make 
a  second  ring  and  fasten  to  third  picot  of 
chain.  A  third  ring  as  before.  Repeat. 

A I.ICE  KIDDER. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

New  Spring  shoes  are  seen  in  a  light 
and  delicate  shade  of  brown  called  cafe  an 
lait.  They  are  made  of  soft  kid,  both 
laced  and  buttoned,  the  latter  having 
pearl  buttons. 

Waterless  hot  water  bottles  are  among 
the  novelties  ;  they  are  made  of  metal,  so 
constructed  that  when  heated  through  by 
dipping  in  hot  water  they  retain  the  heat 
for  many  hours.  They  cannot  wear  out. 
there  is  nothing  to  leak,  and  their  first 
cost  is  the  only  expense.  They  are  priced 
at  $3.50  and  $4. 

Coat  smocks  are  new;  they  are  made 
like  a  coat,  with  belt,  and  pockets  and  are 
intended  for  wear  with  a  white  or  colored 
linen  skirt,  the  material  being  broad-strip¬ 
ed  galatea.  Belted  linene  smocks  in  rose, 
tan,  pink,  green  and  Copenhagen  are 
$1.75;  others  are  made  of  seaside  cloth  or 


Three  Designs  in  Cloverleaf  Tatting 

Tie  and  leave  about  one-half  inch  of 
thread.  Make  a  ring  of  4  double  stitches, 
picot,  4  double  stitches,  fasten  to  second 
picot  of  clover  leaf.  Four  double  stitches, 
picot.  4  double  stitches,  close.  Make  the 
other  part  of  clover  leaf  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  Wheu  last  ring  of  second  clover 
leaf  is  made  put  shuttle  thread  under  the 
thread  left  from  the  other  clover  leaf  and 
pull  through  and  fasten  the  same  as  when 
fastening  to  picot.  Repeat,  being  sure  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Write  as  a  postal  today.  damuica 
Let  us  mail  you  this  bur  W 

book  of  the  Tery  1ft  tee  t,  .  ...  _ 

up  to ‘date  New  York  ityu*s  In  wull-pspars**  the  moat  bPO’TifJl 
pattern  a  fthown  in  rmuiv  >  vOr*.  l>onrt  Yuuf  pftf>«*r  until  you 

lruvea«en  them,  ttoeurlfy  vnur  nnlim  homo  doit  nl  umall  cost 
Our  remarkably  low  pncua  uciriu  lit  Sc  for  u  double  roil. 

38c  papers  big  room  W  _  ;  ■'pjjh 

Thk  big  now  hook  telle  how  you  cenefo  the  Mill 

work  yountelf .quickly  entity «  maldrtjr  fil If 

Uio  parlor,  dlninir  room*  but! rooms  und  Jr  r&J [fif l/i 

hall  brighter,  cheerier,  ertirely  new.  15 

Jion'tmha  lho«Ki  96  oriRlnnl  pattern*  we  Ull m 

want  t*>  eendyon J rrr.  Write  pout ul  now  TS&ojSL-'p? FTJI 

— justsMy,  “bond  Wall  Taper  Book.  uH 


Dress  Goods  by  the  Yard 

i.r  bill,  direct  to  consumer  at  mill  prices.  Send  for  free 
Ml  III  pie.  show  iug  latest  styles  nod  nil  standard  falnics 
in  coiton,  linen,  silk  and  wool.  We  deliver  free  and 
satisfy  customers,  or  refund. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R 

til  Chambers  Street  :s  :s  New  York  City 


Retailers’ 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 

5  LBS. 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

by  Express  (if  by  J'arcel  Post  udd  17e.  for  1M  lbs.) 

’  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

EhTADUMiKl)  70  YEARS 


W  ater  Pumps W  ater 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 

■  purpose  about  your  country  home— with- 

■  out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
Kraal  I  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 

■  Jills  high  elevated  tanks  or  opeintes  air 

■  pleasure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
feW  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  oo  the  job  day 
JL  and  night,  winter  end  summer.  11,000  in 

_ Ct  ■  dailyuse.  Send  for 


8685 — Boy’s  Suit,  2,  4  nml  0  years.  With  or 
without  Belt,  with  Three-Quarter  _or  Long 
Sleeves. 

8767 — Child's  Dress,  2  to  G  years.  To  lie 
Shirred  or  Smocked  or  Simply  Gathered  at  the 
Upper  Edge,  with  Long  or  Elbow  Sleeves. 

8938 — GJrl's  Empire  Dress,  8  to  14  years. 
With  Low  or  High  Neels.  Short  or  Long  Sleeves. 

6812 — Girl’s  Middy  Dress.  8  to  14  years.  With 
Loose  or  Gathered  Blouses,  Long  or  Elbow 
Sleeves. 

£7£9_Boy's  Suit,  I  to  8  years.  Clio  Embroid¬ 
ery  Design. 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


leave  two  picots  at  the  bottom  of  each 
clover  leaf  aiul  the  thread  between  to  sew 
on  by. 

Clover  leaf  and  picot'. — Make  a  ring  of 
4  double  stitches,  picot,  4  double  stitches, 
picot,  4  double  stitches,  picot,  4  double 
stitches,  close.  As  close  to  the  first  ring 
as  possible.  Make  another  ring  of  4 
double  stitches,  fasten  to  last  picot  of 
first  ring  made;  4  double  stitches,  picot, 
4  double  stitches,  picot.  -I  double  stitches, 
close.  Make  a  third  ring  to  form  the 


y  Freight  Paid— A  Year’s  Trial 

Save  from  *5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory 
£D  years'  reputation  back  ot  every  pU,v.e\  yu  „  ° 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

money  refunded  i f  it  doesn'  t 
Infnetory.  We  pay  freight, 
ry  and  send  every  stove  ready 
Catalog—  Send  for  it  now. 
'  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
\  Write  today. 

3  Oak  St.,  Tray,  N.  Y. 


Use  one  for  ft  year — I 
prove  absolutely  an! 
guarantee  safe  deliva 

to  set  up.  Big  Free - - 

See  wiiy  improved  foatuwetu 
you  save  fuel  aril  bake  heller 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.. 


When  you  tvrite  adx'ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Necessary- 
Luxury 


PROGRESSIVE,  folk  everywhere 
realize  that  for  comfort  in  the 
busy  times  and  pride  in  leisure  hours  they 
must  keep  the  hands  feeling  and  looking 
rifeht  with  Hansen  gloves, 

They  unite  softness  with  strength  and 
"?jve"  wi.h  lonfe  wear.  For  b!1  occasions, 
for  ail  the  family.  “Built  Like  a  Hand." 

Write  for  free  book  deseribinfe  Double 
T'p  A:,  to  Gauntlet,  Protector  tor  heavy 
w  ork  and  other  styles. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us 
Be  sure  to  feet  the  book. 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mf&.  Co. 

136-AH  Detroit  St.ftpiw  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


Dan  Patch 

For  drivinfe 
and  feenerul  wear 


Mousquetaire 

Gauntlet  for  feeneral  wear, 
motorinfe  and  drivinfe 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 


$0,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ly^  ventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
i  a  Patent”  and  "What  to  Invent 
•sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  forlroe report 
Fiu  to  patentability.  Manufacturers  const  imt- 
r  jy  writing  us  for  patents  wc  have  obtained. 
|  Patents  advertised  for  Bale  at  our,  expense. 
’  C HANDLES  A.  CHANOLEE, Potont  Atty’s 

nn  J  m-  r  Cfe  f* 


■  ljlllllllllllllll!lllllll!lllllllililll!llllllllllllllllM  ■ 

SEND  for  our 
special  terms 
to  Subscription 
bV orkers&  &  & 

♦  o 

We  have  some  special 
propositions  to  offer 
at  this  time — no  invest¬ 
ment  necessary.  No 
]|  experience  required — 

all  members  of  the 
family  can  assist.  Write 
for  details — a  postal — 
to  Department  “M” 

rr*  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIMIMIlIHlIiiilllHHlIIII'IIHI*  . _ ~ 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
N  E  W  Y  O  R  K  CITY 


Book -  just  off  the 
press.  More  than 
3S000  illustrations 
Thousands  of  new 
price  reductions. 

Write  today 


Mtuuium 

->  *•  i  tK5l 


sweetened  Canned  Fruit.”  There  is 
hardly  a  meal  that  we  do  not  have  some 
kind  of  sauce  on  the  table  the  year  round, 
and  it  is  nearly  all  canned  without,  sugar. 
We  open  a  jar,  turn  it  into  a  dish  and 
sweeten  it  much  or  little,  as  we  would  if 
it  had  just  been  freshly  picked.  Wo  like 
it  best  that  way,  and  it  has  that  snappy, 
fresh  taste  that  is  so  nice.  The  weight 
of  the  sugar  bill  does  not  seem  so  heavy 
when  sweetened  as  used. 

On  page  832  some  tells  of  using  a  hot 
water  bottle  for  small  chickens  to  warm 
their  feet.  I  have  often  used  a  gallon  jug 
filled  with  hot  water  and  wrapped  up  so 
they  would  not  get  burnt  by  it.  It  would 
hold  the  heat  quite  a  while-  There  would 
be  a  whole  row  of  chickens  at  a  time 
standing  around  the  jug  warming  their 
backs.  A.  D.  L. 


linen.  This  is  a  comfortable  and  prac¬ 
tical  garment  for  girls  and  young  women  ; 
the  school  girl  will  find  a  smock  very  de¬ 
sirable,  and  pretty  enough  to  meet  her 
liking. 

Some  of  the  new  button-up-the-back 
lingerie  waists  of  fine  batiste  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “baby  blouses,”  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fiue  tucks,  insertion  apd  feather 
stitching  being  like  that  on  infants’  wear. 

Gray  is  shown  as  a  leading  Spring 
color,  not  only  suits,  coats  and  dress 
goods,  but  shoes,  handbags,  hats,  silk  pet¬ 
ticoats,  stockings  and  all  sorts  of  dress 
accessories. 

Dark  blue  middy  dresses  of  linene,  with 
correct  emblems,  white  braid,  and  red  or 
black  ties,  were  seen  for  ,$3.75,  sizes  10 
to  14  years.  These  are  in  two  pieces. 
One  piece  dresses  of  striped  kindergarten 
cloth,  ages  six  to  eight  years,  were  $3.50. 
White  galatea  Russian  dresses,  with  col¬ 
ored  collars,  were  the  same  price.  Gar¬ 
rick  cloth  is  a  novelty  in  the  heavier  wash 
fabrics.  It  has  a  thin  cord,  and  is  said 
to  wash  and  wear  very  well.  A  pretty 
girl's  dress  in  striped  Garrick  cloth  had 
white  hemstitched  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
ribbon  tie ;  price  $2.25. 


(H|  Write  today  for  this 
EvJ  big  Free  Bargain 
|fr  Book  showing  every- 
y  thing  needed  for  your  fam¬ 
ily  and  your  home.  Thousands 
of  new  price  reductions ! 


Two  Good  Winter  Vegetables — Parsnips 
and  Salsify 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  care¬ 
ful  housewife  makes  good  use  of  the 
many  root-vegetables.  The  palatable 
and  wholesome  parsnips  and  salsify 
should  be  seen  more  often  on  our  tables. 
They  contain  about  an  equal  amount  of 
starch  and  sugar  and  some  fat  but  ai’o 
rich  in  minerals  and  fiber.  When  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  they  furnish  a  very  appe¬ 
tizing  dish.  Some  think  that  freezing 
improves  the  flavor  of  these  vegetables. 
This  is  merely  a  notion  however,  for  they 
are  just  as  fine  flavored  in  the  Fall  or 
when  pulled  and  stored  for  Winter  use. 
Here  in  Oregon  we  leave  rhem  out  all 
Winter,  and  as  the  ground  seldom  freezes 
can  pull  them  for  use  whenever  wanted. 
They  are  not  so  rank  flavored  as  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
parboil  the  parsnip  on  acount  of  its 
too  pronounced  flavor. 

The  salsify  when  prepared  with  care 
closely  resembles  the  oyster  in  delicacy  of 
flavor,  and  when  cooked  with  a  hit  of 
codfish  and  a  small  onion  and  seasoned 
with  a  generous  supply  of  cream  and  but¬ 
ter,  it  makes  a  delicious  mock  oyster 
soup.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  these  two  vegetables  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  tasty  dish. 

Parsnips. — Clean,  scrape,  cut  into 
slices  lengthwise  and  boil  in  just  enough 
water  so  they  will  cook  dry  by  the  time 
they  are  tender,  then  they  may  be  served 
iu  any  of,  the  following  ways.  The  slices 
may  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
rolled  iu  flour  and  fried  in  butter  or  deep 
fat. 

They  may  be  mashed  fine.  (I  run 
mine  through  the  ricer)  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  served  plain, 
or  with  eggs  added  they  may  be  shaped 
into  cakes  and  fried. 

The  slices  may  be  cut  into  bits  and 
served  with  a  cream  sauce. 

Scalloped  Parsnips. — Put  a  layer  of 
cream  sauce  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  a 
layer  of  the  boiled  slices,  cut  in  bits,  salt, 
pepper  and  a  sprinkling  of  finely  chopped 
onion  and  so  oontiuuo,  having  the  top 
layer  cream  sauce  dusted  with  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  about  thirty  minutes. 
Smothered  Parsnips. — Dice  and  brown 
v  in  cio.  L.  L.  ir.  some  salt  pork  and  stir  into  it  an  equal 

quantity  of  thinly  sliced  potatoes  and 
Household  Notes.  parsnips,  season  with  salt  aud  pepper 

In  looking  at  an  old  copy  of  Tiie  It.  and  pour  into  a  baking  dish,  add  some 
N-Y.  (July  3,  page  881)  I  find  some  one  good  soup  stock  and  cover  with  a  crust 
asks  about  making  meringue.  On  page  of  rich  biscuit  dough.  Cook  iu  the  oven 
1143,  September  IS,  meringue  is  men-  covered  closely  until  done,  about  one- 
tioned  again.  A.  E.  F.  need  not  be  afraid  half  hour. 

to  try  another  and  several  others,  as  the  Parsnip  Pudding. — Grate*  one  good- 

secret  of  success  is  in  leaving  it  in  a  sized  parsnip,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs, 

warm  oven  au  hour  or  more.  It  will  one  cup  of  rich  milk,  two  tablespoons 

form  a  handsome  crust,  and  slightly  butter,  salt,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste. 

flavored,  will  be  like  light,  delicate,  ten-  Bake  in  a  pan  of  water  like  custard. 

der  candy,  which  adds  greatly  to  a  pud-  Salsify. — Clean,  scrape  and  put  at 

ding,  dessert  or  pie.  If  it.  was  wanted  once  into  cold  water  to  which  a  little 

for  cake  I  should  spread  the  meringue  on  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  has  been  added, 

a  plate  the  size  of  the  cake  and  dry  in  to  keep  from  discoloring.  Cut  in  slices 

oven,  as  having  the  cake  in  the  oven  so  and  boil  until  tender  in  just  enough 

long  would  dry  it.  Waxed  paper  might  water  so  they  will  nearly  cook  dry,  cook 

be  better  than  a  plate  as  removing  from  a  bit  of  codfish  and  a  small  onion  with 

plate  to  cake  it  might  crack  or  crumble,  them.  When  cooked  they  may  be  served 

I  think  the  domestic  science  teacher  en-  ns  follows:  Season  with  butter,  salt, 

tirely  wrong  on  the  subject  The  oven  lemon  juice  and  parsley  and  serve  at 

needs  to  be  ren,  cool  instead  of  very  hot.  onco’  Mash  finc:  add  a  thin,  rich  cream 
at,,,;.  .  „ .  n.  *  c  ,  ,  sauce  and  serve  hot  with  oyster  crackers 

Meringue:  Two  tablespoons  of  powdered  or  croutons. 

sugar,  or  more,  I  use  more;  white  of  one  Mash  fine,  add  pepper,  salt  and  eggs, 
egg.  Beat  the  white  until  stiff,  then  beat  Heat  a  generous  amount  of  butter  in  a 

in  gradually  the  sugar  and  continue  beat-  1pau’Tl  1-)rop  in  the  mixture  by 

.  ...  *  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  spoonfuls.  Brown  on  each  side  aud  serve 

until  the  mixture  is  firm  nud  glossy.  &«$  mock  oysters. 

Add  flavor,  spread  on  pudding,  and  let  Mash  fine,  add  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
dry  in  warm  oven.  Excellent  as  a  crust  eRgs  and  a  little  ^reatn.  Stir  all  togeth- 
on  lemon  nie  or>  lK’llr  into  a  buttered  baking  pan,  cov- 

.  er  with  fine  bread  crumbs  and  bits  of 

On  page  114-  is  an  article  on  “Un-  butter  and  bake  until  brown.  r.  m.  s. 


ss  of  what  other  books  you  see.  Every  day’s  mail  brings  hundreds  of 
ee  Bargain  Book  and  see  what  letters  like  this:  “I  wish  to  offer  my 
<  William  .Stores  are  offering,  thanks  for  your  catalog.  I  received  all  my 
v  book  will  you  see  so  great  a  goods  in  fine  condition,  and  the  prices  you 
nerchandise  at  such  low  prices,  ask  are  so  low  that  I  don’t  see  how  you 
t  ies  William  Stores  from  the  can  sell  such  good  merchandise  for  so  little 
lave  built  their  business  on  the  money.”  Ruth  Shipp,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
loney-saving.  mail  order  prices  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  this  big  Free 
extended  to  Merchandise  of  Book.  From  it,  you  can  furnish  your  en- 
t  sold  at  the  low  price  which  tire  house  and  clothe  your  whole  family, 
ct  permits.  Write  today  ! 

Before  you  do  any  Spring  buying,  see  what 
The  Charles  William  Stores  offer 

ing  Bargain  Book  contains  hun-  $3.00  to  $5.00  more.  Pages  931  to  938. 
ges  of  furniture,  carpets,  rugs,  Specially  priced  Reed  Rocking  Chairs, 
iuens,  china  and  glassware —  $2.95  to  $9.90.  You  would  have  to  pay  from 

$1.00  to  '  $4.00 
more  for  these 
at  a  retail  store. 
Pages  954  -  955. 

Golden  Oak 
Finished  Ice 
Boxes,  $10.05. 
Seamless  round¬ 
ed  bo  t  to  m  s. 
Regular  retail 
price,  $15.00. 

Unusual  val¬ 
ues  in  oil  stoves 
\ — 3  top  burners, 
made. 


cote.  TW»  l»ok  I  I  |  |  I  ^ 

home  furnished.  Note  these  low  prices: 

Ten  lovely  designs  in  Scrim  and  Muslin 
Curtains,  ideal  for  spring  and  summer.  25c 
to  $1.50  per  pair.  Page  873.  Many  others. 

Remarkable  values  in  dressers  and  dress¬ 
ing  tables:  among  others,  two  Golden  Oak 
dressers  at  $8.95  and  $10.45,  worth  $12.00 
and$15.00;  two  Mahogany  Dressing  Tables 
at  $12.45  and  $15.00,  usually  sold  at 


Molding  Deviled  Eggs 

I  have  made  a  discovery  which  may 
prove  of  use  to  the  thousands  of  picnick¬ 
ers  who  will  put  up  luncheons  iu  this 
country  during  the  Summer  months. 

My  family  are  very  fond  of  deviled 
eggs,  but  the  molding  of  the  yolk  part  is 
such  a  slow  process  that  I  have  never 
liked  to  make  any  large  number.  I  found 
upon  trial  that,  a  small  individual  butter 
pat  which  just  fitted  the  circle  in  the 
white  would  mold,  stamp,  and  set  in  the 
yellow  part  perfectly,  and  that  I  could 
prepare  a  couple  of  dozen  eggs  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  little  star  of  the  priut 
renders  the  egg  very  attractive  as  well. 


1036.  other  3  burner  oil  stoves,  $2.95. 
Worth  double  the  price  asked. 

Duplex  Fireless  Cooker,  $7.35,  greatly 
underpriced.  Furnished  with  two  aluminum 
vessels,  one  0-quart  and  one  3-quart.  Two 
large  bakingand  roasting  discs.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  now.  Page  1940. 

Ice  Cream  Freezers  for  which  your  local 
store  would  charge  $2.50.  Our  price 
$1.57  (2  quart  capacity).  Page  1057. 


Our  Millinery  Stove 
is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  show¬ 
ing  a  range  of  prices 
and  values 
whieli  will 

amaze  you.  A 

Tour 

stylish 
atuiheeoni- 
ing  models  at 
91.98.  Pages  95 
to  105. 

Special  offer  of  S' 
lii-button  length 
pure  silk  gloves 
at  91.09.  Equalr-r^ i 
to  those  sold  \  \  Jf 
anywhere  else 
at  91.25  or  more. 

In  all  the  fashionable 
colors.  Page  124. 
Your  selection  of 


Other  stores  shown 
in  this  big  free  book 

Dress  Goods  Store — a  com- 
l'lere  stock  **f  dross  giiodn,  notions, 
white  good!,  embroideries,  etc.,  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Jowolry  Store— there  are  over 
3000  pieces  of  Jewelry,  for  wed¬ 
ding..  Mttbil&>5.  eic.,  $.23  to 


Men’s  Store— incl rides  under¬ 
wear,  ah.-er,  shine,  sox,  hats,  biis- 
penders,  collar*, etc.,  $.33  to  $19.50. 

Boys’  Store  — See  what  the 

Charles  Wihiam  Boys’  Store  offers 
in  clothing  for  boys,  $.31  to  $8.15. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Underwear 

Store — Ini*  alert,  carries  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  In  different  grades 
and  weights.  $.ot  to  $.1.14. 

Corset  end  Muslin  Under¬ 
wear  Store  —  Our  corset  store 
shows  mod, -Is  snc-li  as  big  city 
stores  usually  carry,  fhir  muslin 
uuderw’ear  store  contains  every 
style  of  garment.  $.10  to  $3.75. 

The  Drug  end  Toilet  Goods 

Store — Nearly  60  pages  of  pure, 
well-known  remedies;  rubber 
goods,  etc. 

The  House  Furnishing  Store 

— 127  pages  of  furniture,  carpets, 
rugs  and  upholstery— practically 
everything  needed  to  furnish  the 
home. 

The  Hardware,  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  and  Vehicle  Store— 218 

paces  show  lug  everything  needed 
about  the  farm. 

The  Book  Store— 2*  paces  of 

books  lor  every  oik — tlction,  child¬ 
ren’s  Bible*,  d  lotlotisrles,  etc. 
Single  volumes  too.  to  $1.98.  Bets 
98c.  to  $21.89. 

The  China,  Glassware  * 
and  Silverware  Stores  f 

— 27  pages  of  beautiful  * 

china,  glassware  sod  f 
silverware  for  your  w 

table  —  1  pages  S 

in  color.  ^ 


Take  advantage  of  tills 
special  price — a  choice 
selection  of  ten  of  New 
York’s  smartest  waists 
at  08c.  made  up  of  voile, 
organdy,  etc.,  combined 
With  luce  and  embroidery 


Tills  steel  frame  Porch  Hammock 
ordinarily  $8.00.  oar  price  $5.20. 
Complete  with  RotneUnk  spring  and 
cotton  lop  African  ft  tire  mattress 
covered  with  denim,  magazine  wick¬ 
ets  and  windshield  21  Inches  high. 
BVrnUhcd  with  hanking  chains. 
KJiaUi  color.  See  our  low  prices  cm 
hammocks,  iuwu  swings.  porch 
chairs,  etc.  Pages  957  to  959. 


This  season’s  latest  styles  In  high  grade 
footwear  at  bargain  prices— women's  black, 
tan  and  white  shoes  and  pumps  at  $1.55 
to  $;!.!)8,  The  same  values  arc  usually 
priced  at  $2.50  to  $4.25.  A  selection  of 
87  different  styles  in  children’s  shoes,  all 
under  $2.00.  Your  retail  store  would  ask 
much  more. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Orders  are  filled  promptly,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  we 
pay  the  freight  through  to  your  freight  station.  If  your  purchase 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


SEND  A  POSTAL  CARD  OR 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


863  Stores  Bldg..  New  York 


««W|«  ■■ 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

TIIE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


JERSEYS— 703-950  BUTTER 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ten  cowa 
average  (official)  785  lb».  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stock  of  this  high- producing  Wood.  Bull  calves.  $50 
to*100.  OAKWOOJi  FARM.  It.  3.  Newburgh. N.Y. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heifer  (  alveg,  latter  from  one 
month  to  a  year  old.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

Charles  G.  Foster. P.O.Box  173, Morristown, Morris  Co.,N.  J. 


t— Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls  ;^°yea?roidd 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $L'0  and  up:  heifers,  $50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg. .  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Guernsey  Bull  CalveJT^K'^fSKK: 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBRUOK FARM.  Smithtown.  N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Hotsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh.  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

So  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  teu  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Yon  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  uses, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

• 

O H f)  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  fill  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  St>75  to 
8*125  per  head. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
IVU  bred  to  good  registered  11.  F,  bulls,  P. ice *65 
to  !§75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  better  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein, bull  ealf  for  850. 

F.  P.  SAU1I0ERS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Two  Reg.  Ayrshire  Bulls  t°n„0yeaars 

old.  Extra  quality.  LOCUST  FARM,  Somers,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AkerdeenAngosA%^SralS,VSLil;L,K:|[‘; 

MILCH  GOATS  SE 

Hire  registered.  $7  to  $12.  E.  N.  BARRETT.  Amherst,  Va. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS,  SIS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  S15 
■each,  express  paid,  in  lots  or  5. 
Registered  heifer,  $tOI>.  Pulls, 
S'!  '  to  SI’"'.  A  tcgi-Ufcd  8-year- 
olds,  due  in  Sepl„  §180  each, 
I  m-atlc  civ  - .  3 1 5  up  Car  load 
I  gradeyeMilii'gs.vidS  year-olds, 
$39  each.  Id  registered  cows, 
some  with  reuoixls  Si  to  Oik, 
butter  lu  ?  day*  bml  to  .Ml  lb. 
bull.  Also  m  iv-g'olfcud  1  ilt- 
ahii't?  sown  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

HERD  OF  Wm.  LEDDY 
FAIR  MOUNT,  N.  Y. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  on  Genesee 
turnpike,  5  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

APRIL  25th,  1916 

This  is  a  breeders’  herd  of  1’ure-Bred  Hoi- 
steins  of  about  58  head.  All  over  six  months 
of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested.  A  fine  lot 
of  stock. 

SALE  UNDER  MANAGEMENT  OF 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  GO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL-  N.  Y. 

who  will,  on  request.  seed  you  a  copy  of  “The 
Breeders’  Horn''  with  complete  advance  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  sale. 


4.6%  BUTTER  FATi'iS; 

Jan.  27,  1916.  3,i  white.  Paul,  a  27.0G-lb.eow.  Sire's 
7  nearest  dams  average  over  32  lbs.  in  seven  days. 
For  price,  etc.,  address  Mined*  Wliitfurd,  Hamilton.  N  Y. 


Ontario  Pietje  Alban 

white: 35.6Tlb.sirer£0.2(l-lh. dam.  Prieo, $125 only, tor 
quick  sale.  Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdalef  artn,  Charlotte,  H.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffr0?1p„^n*i 

offer.  TIIE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliineitangr  N.  Y. 


GRACE  RIVERSIDE  PONTIAC  HAZEL 

15  months  old,  vigorous,  ready  for  service.  Sire’s  3 
nearest  dams  average  ovm'30  U>s 

F.  IT.  WOOD  &  SON  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull 

ready  for  service.  Patti's  authenticated  year¬ 
ly  record.  1 1 .451  lbs.  lllllk.  VMS  lbs.  3  OZ.  but¬ 
ter.  Also  two  bull  calves  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  R.  of  M.  dams.  Also  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  State  your  wants.  Address, 
Brightside  Farm,  Aurora,  N.Y.  E.W.Mwhrr, Owner 


ARDMORE  FARM  XT.7.3 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
8U50t>.  Sire— Langwater  Peerless  No.  111227 has  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  His  Sire — Imp.*  Yeotoan, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Pimple,  record  at  two 
yearn  J0;;.;ili  fat.  at.  three  and  a  half  years  008,811  fat, 
aud  othets.  Pam— Imp.  Unlay  dn  l.nbiu  11.  No.  41060 
record  at,  throe  years  311.50  fat.  She  i.a  now  on  test 
again  aud  will  ni.aUn  a  tine  record.  Fashion  isn  lino 
straight  bull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  elcar  nose,  two 
years  old  the  Gtb  of  March.  'Tuberculin  toslod. 


to  know  whether  twin  calves,  when  heif¬ 
ers  are  considered  bad  prospects  as 
breeders.  There  is,  I  know,  a  tradition 
that  twins  of  opposite  sexes  are  one  or 
both  barren,  whether  well  founded  I  do 
not  know.  What  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  regarding  this?  D.  w.  I. 

Cbestertown.  Md. 

A  Holstein  cow  could  not  get  into  the 
advanced  registry  for  high  performance 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  both  her 
parents  were  eligible  to  registry  in  the 
herd  book.  Unless  this  pure  pedigree 
can  be  proved  the  cow  would  rank  as  a 
grade — not  purely  bred.  She  might  be 
a  wonderful  cow  and  could  be  tested,  of 
course,  but  her  record  would  not  go  on 
the  advanced  registry  and  her  calves 
could  not  be  sold  as  purebred.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  in  twins  of  two 
sexes  the  female  will  prove  barren.  She 
is  known  as  a  freemartin. 

Forage  for  Brood  Sows 

I  have  two  sows  that  T  exited  will 
farrow  about  May  1st.  I  expect  about 
lfi  little  fellows.  I  wish  to  feed  them 
from  what  I  can  raise  and  what  skim- 
milk  I  shall  have  from  six  cows.  Will 
yon  advise  me  what  rotation  of crops  I 
shall  plant  to  grow  them  to  17-1  to  200 
pounds?  To  start  them  I  have  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  (an  experi¬ 
ment  which  has  proven  successful! .  I 
shall  have  sweet  corn  (probably)  by  the 
middle  of  August;  this  they  can  have  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  I  shall  have  barley 
and  yellow  flint  corn,  I  do  not  wish  to 
buy  much  if  any  grain  for  them.  G.  n.  B. 

Maine. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  forage 
crop  mixture  to  be  seeded  as  a  source  of 
succulent  feed  for  brood  sows  nursing 

pigs : 

Oats  f?0  lbs.,  Canada  field  peas  30  lbs., 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  0  lbs.,  Red  clover  5 
lbs.,  and  Alsike  clover  5  lbs. :  seeded  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit.  and  permitting  the  pigs  to  forage  on 
this  area  as  soon  as  any  of  the  plants  are 
eight  or  10  inches  high.  If  it  is  not  pas¬ 
tured  too  vigorously  at  the  outset,  it  will 
grow  rapidly  and  furnish  forage  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  oats  and  peas  will 
furnish  the  first  forage,  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rape,  and  if  the  oats  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  seed  they  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  grain  forage  for  late  Fall  feeding. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  supplement  a 
green  forage  crop  of  this  sort  with  some 


recommend  that  about  the  middle  of  May 
lie  seed  down  a  small  area  utilizing  the 
following  :  One  bushel  of  Soy  beaus,  15 
pounds  of  Sweet  clover  and  five  pounds 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  This  will  furnish 
late  forage  for  the  brood  sows,  and  the 
pigs  will  enjoy  picking  off  the  .Soy  beans 
after  they  have  podded.  F.  C.  M- 

Stnoking  Hams  ;  Kicking  Cows 

Apropos  of  smoking  hams,  will  say  when 
I  was  a  boy  my  folks  smoked  with  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  from  a 
wood  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  smokes  his  in  an  inverted  bar¬ 
rel,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  to  put  the 
strings  through  to  hang  the  hams  on. 

A  simple  and  an  effective  way  to  keep  a 
cow  from  kicking  is  to  buckle  a  common 
holdback  strap  tight  above  the  hocks, 
crossing  it  between  the  legs  in  a  figure 
eight.  A  cord  tight  around  the  body  at 
(he  hips  will  keep  most  cows  from  kick¬ 
ing.  yet  I  have  seen  a  heifer  kick  a  pail 
tlf  whole  length  of  the  stable  when  so 
Corded.  W.  A.  BIRDEN. 

Connecticut. 

Remedy  for  Churning  Troubles 

I  have  noticed  lately  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
several  asking  what  to  do  with  cream  that 
would  not  bring  butter.  We  have  had 
some  trouble  that  way.  but  have  found  a 
way  to  overcome  it.  We  are  “baek-to- 
tbo-landers”  and  found  we  bad  many 
things  to  learn.  One  of  our  troubles  was 
with  the  cream  late  in  the  Fall.  We 
would  churn  for  hours  before  getting  but¬ 
ter,  aud  one  churning  we  bad  to  give  up 
entirely.  An  old  lady  who  has  made  but¬ 
ter  her  lifetime,  told  us  to  scald  the  milk 
as  soon  as  it  was  brought  in.  and  we 
would  have  no  trouble,  and  to  heat  the 
cream  to  05  degrees  before,  putting  into 
the  churn.  We  have  had  no  more  trouble. 
Rutter  comes  in  a  very  few  minutes.  At 
the  time  she  told  us  of  this  we  had  cream 
in  the  churn  that  had  been  churned  for 
hours.  She  told  us  to  pour  it  into  pans 
and  scald  it.  let  it  stand  over  night,  and 
it  would  churn.  We  did  so,  and  the  next 
morning  five  minutes*  churning  brought 
butter.  Separated  cream  can  be  scalded 
the  same  way  if  it  is  slow  to  churn. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  MRS.  C.  M.  F. 

Troublesome  Churning— -I  noticed 
two  questions  in  your  paper  signed  C.  S. 
and  II.  M.  I\  respectively  in  regard  to 
trouble  in  making  butter.  If  they  will 
beat  their  milk  to  (about)  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  then  cool  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  right  temperature  for  separating, 
after  which  ripen  the  cream  in  the  usual 
way,  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
butter  in  about  20  minutes,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  in  no  way  Impaired.  E.  a. 

Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 


Woodcrest  Ina  De  Kol  4th  181529 


Meridale 

Jerseys 


We  have  selected  five  bulls  from 
the  M  cridale  Herd  to  recommend 
as  DMlictllarly  promising  herd- 
f  cadets.  They  are  of  imported,  Owl-1  n- 
u rest,  and  Sayda  blood.  Each  of  them 
possesses  individually  the  qualifications 
which  spell  superiority  in  a  herd  hull. 
All  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows. 
All  arc  ready  for  service  this  spring. 
Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  stands  hack  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  these  bulls. 

For  booklet  and  pedigrees  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


530 


March  25,  1916. 


A  High  Producing  Holstein 

The  picture  shows  Woodcrest  Inn.  De 
Kol  4th  181520.  She  has  just  completed 
a  seven-day  A.  R.  O.  record  of  34.58 
pounds  butter  from  G31  pounds  milk  ns  a 
senior  three-year-old.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Pietje  22nd  son  58314.  who  at  six  years 
of  Pietje  22nd  Sou  58314.  who  at  six 
years  of  age  has  four  daughters  with 
greater  records  than  31  pounds. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Registry 

■\Yhat  are  the  essentials  besides  per¬ 
formance  for  advanced  registry?  I  have 
a  cow,  apparently  purebred  Holstein, 
bought  as  a  heifer  out  of  a  Western 
carload.  She  is  a  wonderful  performer, 
hut  nothing  can  he  ascertained  ns  to  her 
ancestry.  She  dropped  twin  heifers  two 
weeks  ago  (fourth  lactation)  and  I  want 


grain  mixture,  and  if  you  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  skim-milk  you  would  need  little 
else  other  than  corn,  middlings  and  skim- 
milk.  The  brood  sows  themselves  would 
not  require  any  other  grain  but  the  corn, 
proviled  there  was  an  abundance  of  clover 
and  peas  in  the  forage  crop  mixture. 

The  little  pigs  could  be  given  some 
soaked  corn  with  middlings  sprinkled  over 
it,  and  would  grow  rapidly.  After  the 
pigs  are  weaned  the  brood  sows  could  be 
maintained  exclusively  on  forage  crops, 
if  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  over  and 
breed  them  for  a  litter  of  pigs  next  year. 
We  have  found  this  mixture  very  well 
adapted  under  similar  conditions  in  this 
State,  and  I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  it 
will  work  in  this  instance.  If  G.  II.  II. 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  two  areas  that 
can  be  devoted  to  swine  foraging  I  would 


^s_)  AJAX  FLAKES 

HpHIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
[■<  A  31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 

V  jf\~y  bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
xP?™  work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

7~  k  AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


BROOKWOOD  FARMS  Offers  for  Sale 

Three  (3)  Young  JERSEY  BULLS 

Brookwood  Flying  Fox  A.J.C.C.  No  138996  .  Fancy  Fox  Ex  Lass  41th  of  Hood  Farm  (R  of  M)  Dropped  April  19,  191t 
“  Financier  «  “  138997  “  “  “  “  «  (RofM)  “  May  15,  1915 

King  of  rofflROf  Brootcwood  -‘  “  138999  “  "  “  Lady  Pogis  of  Brookwood  «  Oct.  8,  1915 

Lady  Pngjs  of  Brookwood  by  Pacts  99th  of  ft.  F.  Ex  Lass  35th  of  ft.  E,  (3  times  ll  of  M). 

For  particulars  address,  THEO.  T.  JOHNSON,  Room  2641,  Estate  Agent,  120  Broadway,  N.Y. 


GEE  WHIZ!!! 

ANOTHER  GOOD  HOLSTEIN 

Sale  Coming 

10th  SYRACUSE  SALE 
Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

April  17th  &  18th,  1916 

Send  postcard  for  copy  of  “The 
Breeders’  Horn”  containing  full 
advance  information  of  the  sale. 

LIVERP00LSALE1&  PEDIGREE  Co., inc 

LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 


ZT/>«?  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


F.-xtra  sti’onsr  door  frame — extc^  thick  side  po^ts,  with  cross 
har  holff  il  to  Harm.  IJui'-k  action  iidjuittinir  nut.  Simple  im- 
provomc  nt  looxon*  floor,  tho’  badly  pinched.  Double  spline 
with  Jointtf  >"*aled.  Not  nectoouirv  to  remove  doors.  Hoops 
(lyhlonoii  white  r»mnfj!pi? oo  "handle  ladder."  Extension  roof. 

lie  fere  you  promts  to  buy  n  silo,  write  us,  ho»J  lot  ijs  prove 
thn  ncjvnnUiKC*  of  thooo  impi  ovetnontw.  Sold  direct— no  mid¬ 
dlemen  :*  profit*  A  postal  will  do. 

T1IK  GLOBE  SILO  CO..  6-16  Globe  Sired,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES^fcntSue 

H.  GEIMSHAW,  .  North  K:.*st,  Pa.' 


RFRKSHIRF^—The  t°nS.  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
uliii\uuiiii.u  (jvow)1  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 

represented.  Prices  light.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Butman,  Md. 


A  DISPERSAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

will  be  held  on  the  Pa  mis  March  31st.  Those 
interested  apply  for  catalogues  atSonce. 

WHITE  HORNE  MKJ1S  .  Paoli,  Pa. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  sold  more  regis¬ 
tered^  Berkshires  than  any  three  other  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  No  Swine  Breeder  (any  breed) 
approaches  our  record.  The  Highwood  Type  is  the 
reason.  Increase  thesizeof  your  animals  with  a  High- 
wood  boar.  H.  C  &  H.  8  Harpending,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  PercheronStallion 

I  years  old.  Price,  $100. 

H.  D.  BENNETT  -  1 1  arts  town.  Pa. 


'/iVV^'/V'.lTng  Chester  Whites 

cheap.  RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM,  STONE  RIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDERS  CLUB  offers 

sound  acclimated  l’erdieron,  Belgian  andsul'- 
folk  Stallions  at  less  than  dealers’  prices.  Write 

Klwood  Akin,  President,  Walnut  Avc-.  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


COR  SALE— One  Registered  l’erciieron  Stallion 

1  Urey.  tliT*e  years  old;  sound  and  rights  in  every 
way.  Hn-  size  and  Quality  and  can  win  in  any  sin  vv 
ring.  Weight.  1,1)00.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P  0.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co..  N  Y. 

Pair  Well  Matched  Colts  for  Sale 

Two  and  three  years  old,  sound,  sorrel  chestnut,  with 
white  stripe  in  face  and  white  bind  ankles.  Dam, 
Morgan;  Biro.  .Standard,  With  careful  handling  this 
team  should  nearly  double  In  valne  and  earn  their 
feed  right  along.  I  C  LITCHFIELD,  Middlehury,  VI. 

F0  R  D  L  Cj.  II-  imported  and  regis- 

SAiE-1  ercneronotaiHon  t8red.  ,,olor  ck> 

with  white  strip;  perfectly  gentle;  weiglis.  i .600  lbs.; 
lliia  hands  high.  Itlyearsold  J.S.  Burnham,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Suitablo  for  riding,  driving  ami  breeding  purposes. 


PFIlIRRFFn  C  WH,TE  nN0  0  1  c-  SWINE.  Brood  sows. 

luiuiillu  service  boars  ami  pigs.  Reg.  Free, 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  JoluiL.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  8^!istaUa  kTnn 

September  farrowed.  J.  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


/^1_  _  _1_.  „  The  New  Vork  Farmers' 

v^nesnires  !,,,k  w® 

VJUVJ1UI  Ilj(,e  yonng  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  wo  ru  n  now  booking  Orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Curnell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

writa  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  I 'A  KM.  It. 
F.  If.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


P1GS-PIGS-PIGS  Berkshires 

—all  sizes  Stock  Fancy  EVicea  moderate.  Not 
registered.  CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


SSg&Sr1  Bred  Welch  Pony  Mare  ^ 

horn  hens  or  Dnroc  hogs.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington  Md. 


A  ureorea  oerKsnires  either  wi.  r 

Feeders  cheaper.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N  1 


ShetlandPonie  siSUffStTO? 

herd  in  tilsgvst  Shetland  I’roducim:  County  in  i:.s.  $;.u  «> 


Summer  Silo  ;  Corn  Cultivation 

3.  Does  a  silo  for  Summer  feeding  need 
to  be.  roofed,  or  will  the  silage  keep  as 
well  without  a  roof?  2.  Will  a  two- 
horse  riding  cultivator  work  successfully 
in  corn  round  28  inches  apart  on  level 
ground  with  small  team?  F.  D.  F. 

Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y. 

I  would  certainly  roof  a  silo  contain¬ 
ing  silage  for  Summer  feeding.  Without 
a  protecting  roof,  the  falling  rains  and 
great  heat  would  quickly  set  up  ferments 
and  develop  molds,  and  do  much  injury 
to  the  feed.  That  is  the  “battle"  with 
Summer  silage,  fermenting  and  molding 
at  the  surface,  unless  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  silage  is  fed  from  it  daily. 
The  advice  is  always  to  feed  two  to  three 
inches  from  the  top  daily  and  with  au 
open  top,  one  would  have  to  be  governed 
by  circumstances  as  to  tbe  amount  to  be 
removed  each  day  to  prevent  these  losses. 
Put  on  a  good  roof,  and  in  the  Summer 
when  feeding,  follow  each  removal  of 
silage  with  sprinkling  on  to  the  undis¬ 
turbed  silage  of  about  four  gallons  of 
water.  Some  put  quite  a  covering  of 
straw  on  tbe  silage,  and  pitch  it  back 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  when  remov¬ 
ing  .silage,  alternating  sides  in  feeding. 

Certainly  a  two-horse  riding  cultivator 
is  all  right  in  cultivating  28-inch  corn 
rows  if  the  axle  of  the  cultivator  is 
short  enough  so  that  the  wheels  will  not 
run  on  the  corn  tows,  instead  of  between 
them.  Take  off  the  outside  shovels  so  to 
fit  the  rows  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
small  horses  with  your  improvised  smaller 
cultivator  will  not  do  excellent  work. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cultivation  of  corn 
should  be  done  anyway  before  planting. 
Fit  the  ground  if  possible  three  weeks 
before  planting  and  then  every  few  days 
drag  it  thoroughly  to  kill  the  germinat¬ 
ing  weeds,  and  then  plant.  After  plant¬ 
ing,  kill  weeds,  not  the  com !  Do  not 
cultivate  deep  to  bring  to  the  surface 
another  crop  of  weeds  to  grow.  J.  o. 

The  Hooped  Silo  Man 

Why  does  F.  H.  build  an  octagon  silo? 
In  the  Summer  of  1308  we  put  up  a  silo 
of  2.vl  hemlock,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
hooped  it.  aud  cut  the  doors  afterwards. 
The  silage  always  came  out  all  right. 
Last  Summer  it  blew  down,  and  we  put 
it  up  again,  using  the  same  staves,  this 
time  planing  the  edges  of  the  staves  and 
painting  them  on  the  dressed  surfaces 
with  linseed  nil,  using  three  4x0  posts, 
one  at  the  back,  two  for  the  doors  to  fit 
into,  as  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y, 
recently.  A  silo  is  easier  t<>  keep  tight 
when  tbe  hoops  are  drawn  through  posts, 
and  we  have  a  continuous  door.  This 
plan  makes  a  perfect  silo.  Why  cut  the 
lumber  into  little  pieces?  In  Maine  an 
outside  building  would  be  necessary  on 
account  of  freezing.  We  have  no  trouble 
here.  Every  silo  should  have  a  pit  to 
give  greater  depth ;  ours  is  12  feet  six 
inches  from  top  of  ground  to  bottom, 
with  one  door  in  wall  at  level  of  stable 
floor.  A.  E.  RITTEXIIOUSE. 

Delaware. 

Hog  Men  Get  Into  Action 

The  Massachusetts  Swine  Breeders’  As- 
soeiation  held  an  important  meeting  at 
tbe  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst  recently  at  which  they  elect¬ 
ed  officers  for  the  year  and  made  con¬ 
structive  plans.  The  association  went  on 
record  ns  approving  and  endorsing  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  <>f  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  in  its  handling  of  the  _  hog  cholera 
situation.  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
State  prohibiting  the  importation  of  hog 
cholera  scrum  or  virus,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  Cither  without  a  permit.  West¬ 
ern  States  have  encouraged  both  the  im¬ 
portation  and  use  by  farmers  to  use  ou 
their  own  herds.  But  their  experience 
seems  to  show  that  hog  cholera  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Massachusetts  took  the  stand 
that  the  State  should  test  the  scrum  to 
prove  its  potency,  and  that  it  should  be 
administered  only  by  specially  trained 
men.  With  an  experience  of  over  000,- 
000  hogs  treated  under  these  conditions 
the  results  have  far  exceeded  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  method  has  the  virtue  of  bringing 
results. 

The  Swine  Breeders’  Association  asked 
the  Experiment  Station  to  conduct  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  swine  investigations.  It  has  been 
nearly  20  years  since  any  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  iD  the  State,  and  the 
hog  men  feel  that  conditions  warrant 
carrying  on  such  tests.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  State  hog  show  can  he  conducted  next 
Fall  iu  connection  with  one  of  the  Fairs; 
$2.1  was  appropriated  for  additional 
prizes  for  boys’  and  girls’  pig  club  win¬ 
ners.  The  officers  elected  were  IT.  C. 
Barton,  Pres.;  E.  L.  Qualfe.  Sec.-Trcas.. 
and  II.  M.  Thomson.  Vice-Pros.,  all  of 
Amherst.  Directors:  Harry  Knights, 


Wollaston;  Geo.  C.  Griffith,  Peabody; 
James  E.  Dodge.  Lowell;  E.  C.  Burnley, 
Seekonk,  and  E.  Parker  Smith.  Ilollis- 
ton.  II.  c.  BARTON. 


Live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  good  demand. 
Young  Western  horses  bring  -at  public 
auction  $150  to  $250.  Cows  $00  to  $110. 
very  few  under  $00.  Very  few  fat  cows. 
Farmers  keeping  them  over  and  raising 
more  young  stock.  Fat  cows  0  and  0<4e ; 
calves  10  to  11c;  hogs  $11  per  hd. :  chick¬ 
ens  10  and  18c;  eggs  25;  butter  41c; 
milk  .$1.85,  fair  average  at  creamery, 
liny  $10  ton;  corn  8Sc ;  wheat  $1.15; 
rye  05c;  oats  5Sc;  potatoes  $1.10. 

Hatfield,  I’a.  e.  k. 

Most  farmers  here  have  registered 
Holstein  cattle  and  raise  them  for  their 
own  purpose.  They  send  the  milk  to 
the  creamery,  getting  $1.00  a  can  for  the 
highest  test*  and  less  price  according  to 
test.  Most  farmhouses  take  boarders  in 
the  Summer  and  all  the  garden  produce 
is  used  on  the -tables.  The  main  pro¬ 
ducts  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  silage  corn,  hay  and  oats.  .Some  peo¬ 
ple  raise  enough  of  potatoes  to  sell.  Just 
now  they  bring  .$1.50  a  bushel.  I  have  a 
small  five-acre  farm.  I  raise  enough  of 
produce  to  keep  my  family  through  the 
Winter.  I  get  enough  bay.  oats  and  corn 
to  keep  a  cow  for  our  own  use  and  one 
horse.  T  have  a  boarding  house  that  ac¬ 
commodates  10  people.  w.  J.  B. 

Loch  Sheldrake,  N.  Y. 

The  milk  around  here  goes  to  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  condensery,  bringing  $1.70  per 
hundred  for  milk  testing  below  3.8  and 
$1.80  for  milk  testing  over  3.8  for  Feb. 
In  .fun.  they  paid  $1.90  and  $2.  As  to 
feeds  the  farmers  all  buy  it  here  at  the 
mills.  At  present  eornmeal  is  $1.50  per 
100;  bran,  15  per  cent,  protein,  $1.40; 
gluten  feed  $1 .5o ;  distillers'  grains 
$1.-65;  middlings  $1.00;  cottonseed 
$1.85;  oil  meal  $2.  In  quantities  it 
costs  about  $1  a  ton  less  for  cash. 

Clymer,  N.  Y.  n.  s. 

Guttle  $0.50  (Td  $7.50 :  hogs  $0,20  (R 
$0.25;  sheep  $8.25  (R  $8.75;  lambs  $8.50 
Or  $10.  Veal  calves  $0  (<t  .$12:  milch 
cows  $45  to  $75;  work  horses  $175  to 
$300.  Milk  retails  8c  qt. ;  butter,  per  lb.. 
20c ;  eggs  22c;  lard.  lb..  12c;  chickens 
12c;  potatoes,  bu„  $1;  wheat  $1.10;  rye 
70c;  oats  45c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.. 
$1.50;  hay,  per  ton,  $10;  straw  $0;  mid¬ 
dlings,  per  ton  $28;  bran  $23;  red  dog 
$40.  C.  G.  c. 

Mosgrove,  Pa. 

We  are  about  IS  miles  from  York,  our 
largest  market,  and  10  miles  from  Han¬ 
over,  two  of  our  best  home  markets  for 
produce.  Dairy  cattle  $50  to  $80  as  to 
grade;  registered  cattle  as  high  as  $200. 
Fat  cattle  from  $0.75  to  $8.25;  calves, 
live,  10  to  KM/fjc;  potatoes  $1  to  $1,1.0; 
apples,  per  bu..  S0e  to  $1  ;  hay  $15  to 
$20  as  to  grade  ;  corn  $1.70  per  bu. ; 
oats  65c;  wheat  $1.10.  Some  of  our 
farmers  sell  to  milk  stations  for  $1.70 
per  hundred  as  to  test,  others  sell  to 
separating  stations  getting  their  milk 
back  and  receive  at  the  rate  from  .$}  to 
$1.15,  and  sonic  lower.  Quite  a  number 
of  our  farmers  are  buying  their  own  sep¬ 
arators  and  are  making  butter  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  city  grocery  stores  for  30  and 
32c  per  pound  as  to  quality.  Our  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  do  any  trucking  to  speak 
of.  c.  o.  c. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

March  6.  Butter  34c;  eggs  28;  cheese 
24;  strawberries  35c  qt. :  lettuce  l()c  a 
head;  cucumbers  15c  apiece;  tomatoes 
15c  a  basket;  potatoes  $1.20  bu. 

Ilaekettstown,  N.  J.  c.  J.  b. 


m  Make  Butter 
f  With  Ease 

W  Drawn  steel  barrel— smooth  as  a 
■  bowl— easy  to  clean.  Cannot  soak 
I  up  moisture— saves  work  and  time, 
r  Jast  what  every  housewife  wants. 
Good  fer  a  lifetime  rse.  Beautifully  J 
finished  in  red  and  blue.  Ask  your  I 
dealer  or  write  ns  for  circular  No.  3SX.  M 
Sturjes  &  Bunt 

Street 

^1650  Huiimn 


m 


ftfiCNHN 


A*  U  R  A  L  a  tw-YORilLJ 


COW’S  MILK,  DRY 

for  pips,  calves  or  chickens.  It.  is  sep¬ 
arator  milk,  dry.  you  add  the'  water. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Springhank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  of  March  and  April,  1915.  far- 
low.  J.E.  WATSON, Marbledale, Connecticut 


MANY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Son  this  SILO 

i  silo  of  fir'Datnl,  standard  construction,  of  w 
it's  a  Globe  you  will  tret  many  extra  advantages  ■ 
icnts.  The  price  is  equally  low. 
idow  in  roof— no  extra  charge.  You  can  pack  I 
it  to  the  lop  of  the  silo.  This,  with  the  exton-  ■ 
a  6  feet  to  the  rapacity. 


Silos 


ALL  BY  THE  #40,000  CARNOT  66606. 

if  you  "ant  tlie  Lest  at  fanners '  prices,  eome  and  see  us.  We  have  60  head. 

We  pay  the  freight  and  buyer's  fare, 

R.  R.  Station  E.  Orwell,  Ohio,  Penna.  R.  R.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .lacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Goldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wauls. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  43B  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Beautiful  Scotch  Collie  Pups  ‘phTt’o!1’ 

Eight  to  fifteen  dollars  WM,  REED,  Merrow  Calm. 


HOUND  DOGS  for  Salel^,^^^ 

CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.J. 


DUROC  JERSEYS^:, S.’JS 

registered.  2  Brood  sows,  15  months  old.  30  T-tveeks 
old  Pigs.  H  M.  RIOER,  Hillcres!  Farm,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


OLLIN5’ JERSEY  RED  I 

.  ■ the  best  f 

fc.T2L 


Cheapest  Feeds 


Quickly  dev  clop  biy,  profitable 
p»U‘kcr.s  il  ymi  raiNF*  tins  dollar*, 
mod  vicing  -Train.  Valuable  * 
book  Free.  j 


bred 


others flFA.LLTry  the  Airedale 

Pedigree  Pups  from  Registered  Stock 

W.  A.  LOIVliER  -  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HunJ.Cou.iNs1 

Haw- e3towruH-.il 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months!  I 


FOXHOUNDS. 


FIELD,  Somers,  Conk. 


GREAT  DANES 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Huntington.  N  V. 

A  ir-crH<i!oG-THR£E  PUKE  BRED  REGISTERED  fllRE- 
/YireUdlCN  hale  PUPPIES,  female.  The  demand 
for  Airedales  makes  the  hitch  profitable  as  a  side 
line  on  any  farm.  Puppies  sell  readily.  Price.  $15. 
Send  for  pedigree.  Birch  Farms,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


Airedale  Terrier  Bitch,  S25  sea¬ 

son.  Champion  stock.  I.  H.  GARRETT,  Butnui  Break,  N  J' 


p  /V  T  I  IP — Females;  four  months  old;  ehea 

w  LL1L  tv, Godfrey,  Java  Center,  N.  1 


C*  13  D  17  T*  C  Single,  Fairs,  and  D07.011 
lx.  rx,  IZw  M.  lots  Guinea  Pigs,  Ra'ddts, 
Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


30 ChesterWhitePigs 

10  weeks  old,  iiIsol>«u«rR  ^  Yh 

re/idy  for  service,  sows  .'-JB 

l'"l'  lG't-ftlt  11^,  ‘  .1  G-l  9 

cows.  9  hoifer  fl-iul  bull  jl 

c.iivos,  6  Dios,  lo  1  yr.oM,  ft 
1  i'ii-  iln  sliL-cp,  V.Yrit'i  v  ‘ 

uf  Toultry. 

Write  for  circular  ami  prices* 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dcfit.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Hack  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sales,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  nl'  Cover  Neat  tailing  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  —“lii  u '.I,  Xkw-YoRKick”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  useful  doe  alive.  1)  Best  watch  doe,  alert,  brave,  sensible.  (2)  Peerless 
stock  dog,  kills  bob  eat,  coyote,  mongrels.  3'  Great  orchard  dog.  i4»  Wonder¬ 
ful  hunting  (log,  used  by  ltouscvelt  nml  Uuiney.  '5.'  A  poultry  insurance  policy, 
sworn  enemy  of  -ktnikj  weasel,  coon,  rats,  (6i  The  chilli’s  companion,  playful, 
no  mean  ways,  free  from  minus,  fine  guunlun.  ( T  •  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 


have  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guarantee <L  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Ooransr,  fee  $16.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBERT  KENNEL,  Box  la,  AVESTON,  N.  J. 
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Nature  takes  care 
of  the  horse  when 
he  is  on  grass.  But  your 
horses  arc  stabled  and  fed 
dry  feed — dry  hay,  oats,  corn, 
chop  feed.  That’s  the  cause 
cf  constipation  and  stoppage 
cf  bowels — mighty  serious 
horse  troubles.  Keep  the 
bov/els  regular,  the  blood 
circulating,  the  digestion 
good  by  using 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS’ 


PHYSIC  BALLand  HORSE  TONIC 

They  make  grass  conditions  for  horses.  One  Physic  Ball  equals  a 
month  of  grass.  Kidney,  blood  and  liver  are  all  kept  in  order  by 
Horse  Tonic.  Your  horses  will  not  have  shaggy  coats,  stocky  legs 
or  worms  or  be  hide  bound. 

/"'I*  a  great  colic  medicine— should  be  in  every 

VAJtlC  J-zreilCkl  stable.  Stimulates  the  paralyzed  bowels,  pre¬ 
vents  distention,  does  away  with  wind  colic. 

r  „  D  cfA  approved  medicine  for  Distemper,  Fevers,  Colds. 

A  ever  i  date  Acts  upon  the  inflamed  membranes  of  the  throat 
and  overcome  ;  ces=aa  cf  disease. 

Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  horse  or  a  cow  two  weeks. 

Aids  digestion,  tones  the  system,  make;  ani¬ 
mals  grow  and  develop  better.  Send  10c  for 
Special  Sample  Package  and  test  on  your 
own  stock.  Don’t  fail — don’t  wait.  Enclose 
dime  or  stamps. 

Go  to  your  own  druggist  for  Dr.  Roberts’ 

Live  Stock  Prescriptions.  If  net  there,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

Nearlv  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Send  25c  for  Dr. 

Roberts'  lSI-page  “Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  ail  live  stock. 

Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


On  Dry 
Feed 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


^BSORbine 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers,  jl  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F..  88  Temple  St- Springfield,  Mass. 

’KANT-SUK"  WEANER  — safe,  hu¬ 
mane.  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers— or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

'  v£1SPHUlTY  CO.,  bent.  M..  Minaton  Wls. 


WELL  DRP%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
fcafrsfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 


i  $'l  Package  sufficient 


9  for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  rt’ctilpf  of  price 
Write  tor  descriptive  booklet 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOf  CO.,  4GI  fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  arc  simple,  practical  and  a.  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Sum  pies  tree.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  H.  DANA,  7  1  .Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


mm 


"HARRISES 

Barn  Equipment  ^ 


tne  most  tborougn  work  in  the  shortoBt 
timo.  If  you  take  pride  in  a  cleat),  orderly 
utahlo,  invest  igato  tnr 

1?  Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Write  tor  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog.  It  fullv  describes 
overytl  fng,  contains  many  Talusbie  hiuti.  Mailed  Freel 
Please  ask  fur  it  on  a  po3t  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem,  Ohio 


UPWARD 

)N  TRIAL 


Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  use  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

A  new,  well  made,  easy  ruouia£,  easily  cleaned  separator  tluvc 
Skims  quart  a  minute  perfectly-warm  or  cold  Makes  thick 
or  thin  cream.  DUTerent  from  picture  which  shows  Urae  capac¬ 
ity  machines.  Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel.  Sent  on  liberal  trio! 
and  20  year  guarantee.  Made  by  oldest  exclusive  hand  sep¬ 
arator  manufacturers  in  the  country  Whether  you  have  one  or 
more  cows  send  for  our  bis;,  richly  illustrated  free  cataloe.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  excellent  quality  will  astonish  von 
Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  2075  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Feeding  Breeding  Hogs 

I  have  a  pair  of  Berkshire  pigs  almost 
a  year  old.  As  I  look  at  them  and  others 
l  have  raised  they  seem  smaller  than 
others  of  the  same  age  owned  by  others. 
The  sow  is  due  April  12th.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  I  ought  to  feed  her  now  and 
after  April  12tb.  I  would  like  a  good 
reasonable  ration  for  the  sow.  the  boar, 
arid  the  little  pigs.  w.  a.  y. 

Miilis,  Mass. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  the  East¬ 
ern  farmer  must  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  liberal  feeding  of  ani¬ 
mals  during  their  early  growing  stages. 
It  was  suggested  at  the  Berkshire  Con¬ 
gress,  that  one  reason  why  Iowa  or  Ohio 


boar  I  would  give  him  all  of  the  Alfalfa 
hay  that  he  would  consume,  the  same  be¬ 
ing  fed  in  racks,  or  if  it  is  possible  to 
grind  the  Alfalfa  this  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  and  a  very  useful  grain  mixture 
would  be  as  follows : 

25  pounds  ground  Alfalfa  hay,  25 
pounds  ground  oats,  15  pounds  wheat 
bran.  15  pounds  oil  meal,  15  pounds 
hominy  or  corumeal. 

This  should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop  two  feedings  per  day.  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  animal 
in  a  thrifty,  vigorous  condition*  but  a 
breeding  boar  should  not  be  mated  while 


A  Yoke  of  New  Hampshire  Oxen 


I  Berkshires  were  in  some  instances  super¬ 
ior  to  Berkshires  produced  in  the  East 
was  because  they  had  a  “corncrib  cross'* 
in  them. 

Your  correspondent  recognizes  the  fact 
that  his  Berkshires  are  under-sized. 
There  are  two  factors  involved  in  obtain¬ 
ing  size;  the  first  one  being  to  select  a 
breeding  animal  possessing  the  desired 
quality,  and  second,  liberal  feeding  of 
the  animals  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  normal  development.  To  this  end 
wo  have  found  the  self-feeder  especially 
useful,  and  very  well  adapted  to  farm 
cundirions.  Its  use  insures  rapid  growth 
on  young  pigs,  and  it  lias  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again  that  pigs  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  balance  their  own  ra¬ 
tions.  and  if  they  have  access  to  sclf- 
f.'eders  will  put  on  flesh  economically 
both  from  a  standpoint  of  time  and  cost 
of  feed.  We  have  made  it  a  practice  for 
a  number  of  years  to  mate  our  brood 
sows  when  they  are  thin  in  flesh  to  a  sire 
that  is  vigorous,  active  and  regularly  ex¬ 
ercised.  By  this  means  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  no  difficulty  in  settling  our 
sows,  but  we  find  it  imperative  that  wo 
commence  feeding  these  sows  liberally  as 
soon  as  they  are  settled  and  are  safe  in 
pig.  It  is  essential  that  the  brood  sows 
carry  considerable  flesh  at  farrowing 
time  if  it  is  desired  to  develop  and  as¬ 
certain  the  highest  milking  qualities,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  the  mother's  milk 
for  young  growing  pigs,  and  we  have 
found  the  self-feeder  very  well  adapted  t<> 
feeding  brood  sows  nursing  pigs.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  the  following 
i  ration  as  adapted  for  feeding  bred  sows 
due  to  farrow  in  April : 

40  pounds  ground  Alfalfa.  40  pounds 
hominy  meal,  40  pounds  molasses  (mixed 
with  four  times  its  volume  of  water), 
six  pounds  digester  tankage  or  10  pounds 
of  oil  meal. 

Feed  this  mixture  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop,  giving  the  brood  sows  all  that 
they  will  eat  of  this  mixture  twice  daily. 

The  brood  sow  should  gain  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day 
during  her  gestation  period,  and  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  her  gestation  per¬ 
iod  it  is  important  that  she  gain  even 
more  per  day.  This  ration  would  be 
bulky,  economical  and  nutritious,  and  we 
have  found  its  use  very  satisfactory.  The 
hominy  is  added  in  this  case  owing  to 
the  fact  that  your  correspondent  states 
that  the  brood  sow  is  in  thin  condition, 
and  would  require  concentrated  feed  to 
enable  her  to  gain  rapidly. 

Concerning  a  ration  for  the  breeding 


he  is  carrying  a  large  amount  of  soft 
flesh.  Wo  find  that  exercise  ill  the 
breeding  boar  is  fundamental,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  strung  vigorous  pigs  are  started 
on  their  way  iu  the  most  successful  man¬ 
ner  by  utilizing  a  sire  fed  and  managed 
in  this  way. 

The  young  pigs  should  be  fed  consid¬ 
erable  feed,  and  a  very  satisfactory  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  as  follows: 

1(1(1  pounds  red  dog  flour,  50  pounds 
corumeal  or  hominy.  20  pounds  wheat 
bran,  20  pounds  oil  meal,  five  pounds 
bone  meal. 

This  should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  slop  three  or  four  times  daily  until 
the  pigs  weigh  about  40  pounds.  If  it 
is  desired  these  feeds  can  be  placed  in 
the  self-feeder  in  dry  form,  and  the  pigs 
permitted  to  take  such  quantities  as  their 
judgment  prompts.  F.  c.  M. 


A  Yoke  of  New  Hampshire  Oxen 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  oxen. 
They  are  Hereford  and  Devon,  dark 
cherry  red  bodies  with  white  faces.  They 
are  nicely  matched.  The  pair  weigh  3.400 
pounds.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
oxen  for  a  farm  team,  especially  on  our 
rough  New  England  farms.  Tt  doesn’t 
take  as  much  capital  to  buy  and  equip 
a  team  like  this  as  it  does  a  good  horse 
team,  and  in  many  places  I  had  much 
rather  have  them.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  else  on  the  subject  of 
farm  teams.  WALLACE  DUNN. 

Cheshire  Co.,  N.  II. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  still  many  fannies 
who  like  a  team  of  cattle.  -  This  use  of 
Hereford  and  Devon  seems  just  about 
right  for  the  purpose. 


Breeding  for  Butter  Fat 

Farmers  often  ask,  ‘'How  can  I  in¬ 
crease  the  blitter  percentage  of  my 
dairy?”  It  is  extremely  necessary  to 
know  exactly  what  qualities  you  need  in 
a  bull  to  head  your  herd,  to  produce 
heifers  that  will  produce  a  good  flow  of 
milk  that  will  test  well.  First,  if  your 
cows  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk  and 
do  not  test  well,  I  would  get  a  bull  whose 
dam  and  gramldam  on  both  sides  of  s\re 
produced  a  large  percentage  of  fat  with 
a  good  flow  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand 
if  cows  are  low  producers  in  quantity 
and  good  testers,  I  would  purchase  a  bull 
that  would  counterbalance  this.  And  1 
believe  the  result  of  this  will  be.  that  the 
heifers  and  bulls  produced  will  be  well 
balanced  as  to  quality  and  quantity  o? 
milk  prb<Jueed.  I  believe  the  selection  of 
the.  bead  of  the  herd  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  dairying,  in  that 
many  farmers  do  not  study  and  under¬ 
stand  their  dairy  well  enough  to  select 
a  hull  possessing  the  qualities  lacking  in 
herd.  \v.  BAKXES. 

New  York. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Drying  Off  Milk  Flow 

I  have  a  heifer  which  is  a  big  milker 
anti  have  had  the  same  trouble  this  year 
as  last  trying  to  dry  her  up.  As  soon  as 
I  start  milking  her  once  a  clay  the  milk 
gets  stringy  and  cheesy  in  condition,  and 
the  teats  swell.  I  'always  take  the  grain 
away  when  trying  to  dry  off.  c.  M.  O. 

Massachusetts. 

Put  the  cow  on  a  ration  of  hay  and 
fodder  alone  and  let  her  run  out  doors 
daily.  Gradually  lengthen  the  hours  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  Do  not  suddenly  stop 
milking  twice  a  day.  Kub  the  udder  with 
camphorated  oil  or  lard  every  night. 


Sp3? 

-jV.'H.v; 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


Concrete  is  weatherproof 

Cannot  rot  or  rust;  grows  stronger  with  time ;  permanent — 
no  repairs  or  renewals  ;  fireproof ;  cheapest  in  long  run. 

Concrete  Posts  for  instance 

Concrete  posts  are  strong,  never  easily  and  quickly  made  with  one- 
wear  out;  and  are  good  looking.  inch  boards  for  forms  and  ordinary 
Cost  little  more  than  wood.  Fence  farm  tools.  Cost  of  materials,  20 
posts,  hitching  posts,  clothes  posts,  cents  to  30  cents  a  post. 

Atlas  help  in  construction 

We  will  help  you  build  posts,  feeding  floors,  troughs,  silos,  etc. — tell  you  how  to 
make  forms,  mix  and  pour  and  finish  concrete.  Write  for  information  and  Atlas  farm 
book,  free  on  request.  Use  coupon  below.  When  you  buy  cement  ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


Nervous  Sow 

I  have  a  young  sow  that  had  five  pigs 
recently.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had 
walked  all  over  them,  and  she  kept  mov¬ 
ing  all  the  time;  the  little  ones  could  not 
suck,  hence  they  all  died.  1  would  like 
to  get  a  litter  of  pigs  from  her  some  time 
during  the  warm  weather,  as  she  is  from 
good  stock.  Do  you  think  this  sow  would 
be  all  right  to  breed  again?  w.  x. 

We  cannot  advise  you  to  retain  the 
sow  for  breeding  as  site  will  he  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  give  the  same  trouble  at 
a  second  farrowing.  It  is  a  good  princi¬ 
ple  to  discard  any  sow  or  ewe  that  has 
had  udder  trouble  or  proved  a  cross 
mother  or  a  poor  milker.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  win  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  faira  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  year3  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  K.RKSO  DU'  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


[Pin  Worms 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  that  will 
positively  clean  the  worms  out  of  a  horse 
about  eight  years  old?  The  worms  are 
about  one  to  1*4  inch  long,  white,  and 
seem  to  be  pointed  on  both  ends,  lie 
passes  several  at  every  excretion.  Have 
tried  several  so-called  worm  extermin¬ 
ators  with  no  results.  c.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

These  worms  inhabit  the  rectum  and 
are  not  killed  by  medicine  taken  in  the 
feed.  Two  or  three,  nights  a  week  inject 
into  the  rectum  three  or  four  quarts  of 
a  decoction  of  one  ounce  of  quassia  pow¬ 
der  or  chips  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
used  when  lukewarm.  Or  inject  soapy 
warm  water  containing  a  cupful  of  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  of  stem  decoction.  Give  the 
injection  by  means  of  a  rubber  hose  and 
funnel,  or  large  syringe.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
Send  me  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  I  expect  to  build  a _ 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry, 


Name  and  Address 


A  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
|i  POLICY 

Ml'  TOWER’S  FISH  BMNb 

K REFLEX  SLICKER  *3 

wkerv  it  i*Air\£  toWEfls 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

‘  "RTZLER  &  ZOOK 

MSS  SAW 

l  $10  saw  made  to 
dr  ripping  table  can 
dried.  Guaranteed 

zler  &  Zook  Co. 


Save$15L°$30 

...........  On  Your 

Cream  Separator! 


For  60  days  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
.  to  secure  one  of  the  higliest-grade.  standard 
j|  Cream  Separators  on  the  market,  at  a  price 
•  fully  25  per  cent  lower  than  you  have  been 
■  asked  to  pay  for  this  separator. 


Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Our  Four-Leaf  Clover 
Cream  Separator 


.  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 

■  m  quality;  has  the  most  ap- 
2  proved  method  of  operation— 

.  gets  09 oftheygg^'  ^ 

■  cream ;  is  easy  to  V 

■  operate  and  to  I 
.  keep  clean.  Has  I 

■  wonderful  speed  V 

.  —  skims  per-  — w 

■  fectly.  ■  ■■ 

This  separator  is  in  ^ 

J  daily  use  at  hundreds  of  £= 

.  the  big  dairies  of  the 

■  country,  E 

We  Kuar«rtt*«  It  absoluto-  g 

.  ly  in  every  particular.  E 

!  Get  our  extraordinarily  low  X? 

.  Price  on  the  Clover-b*4f  be-  Jt G 

■  lore  von  buy  a  separator.  Our 
.  direel-f rom- the- factory  price  flfe 
.  means  «  big  saving  to  you.  iJB 

■  Roin.mb.r  this  Is  a  gen- 

■  nine  prlCM-c-nttlng  offer,  .At 
j  State  what  capacity  ma- 
g  chine  you  will  need. 

■  CALDWELL- HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

j  18  W.  3rd  Street, 


ON  BUILDING 
A  BARN 


building 

A  POULTRY 


rgdfing 

Ahome 


Skimi 
150  to 
425 
Qoarti 
Per 
Hoar 


Worms  probably  cause  all  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  noted.  Starve  the  dog  for  24  hours, 
then  give  a  dram  of  freshly  powdered 
kamala.  Repeat  the  dose  in  10  days. 
Do  not  feed  potatoes  to  a  dog.  They 
tend  to  cause  indigestion.  Feed  parboiled 
liver  twice  a  week  to  regulate  bowels. 
Do  not  feed  bones  until  he  is  perfectly 
well.  Make  him  take  plenty  of  exercise 
every  day.  Feed  only  one  meal  a  day, 


Roofing  Books  Sent  Free 

They  will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  attractive,  perma¬ 
nent,  reptw-proof  roofs.  They  prove  the  economy  of 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


RUBER-Qiq 


COSTS  MORE  - 

“Roofing  a  Home ”  illustrates  ar¬ 
tistic  effects  secured  with  Colored  Ru 
ber-oid  (Ka-lor-oid),  the  beautiful 
never-fading  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green  Rooting  that  has  all  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  gray  Ru-ber-oid. 

** Building  a  Bam ’*  and  **. Building 
a  Poultry  House ”  contain  valuable 
plans  for  different  types  of  buildings 
and  tell  how  to  cover  them  with  Ru- 
ber-oid,  the  wear-proof  roofing  that 
contains  no  tar,  sand,  or  asphalt. 

ttBuilding  a  Bungalow ”  tells  __ 
what  to  do  and  howr  to  avoid  costly  R 
mistakes  in  construction. 

Choose  the  book  that  you  prefer,  ■  i 
and  mail  the  coupon  now.  ■  s 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  ■  w 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
Also  makers  otRu  ber-oid  Shingles.  AmiwudWalJ  ®  C 
Boar  J  anri  Impervite  Waterproolma  for  Concrete  I  [ 


WEARS  LONGER 

Ru-ber-oid  was  the  first  smooth- 
surfaced,  readv-to-lay  roofing.  Ru- 
nt'R-oiD  roofs  laid  more  than  20  years 
ago  are  still  watertight. 

Look  for  the  “Ru-ber-oid  Man,” 
shown  above,  on  each  roll  of  the 
genuine.  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  recently  enjoined  imitators  from 
using  the  word  “  Rubberoid  or  any 
similar  name  as  the  trade  name  or 
brand”  of  their  roofing.  Reliable  re¬ 
tailed  sell  Ru-ber-oid^  the  roofing  of 
proved  durabilty. 


7  A  fFTliest  my  1916  price!  Don't 
W  VIA/  It  I  I  I  buy  Hti  engine  of  any  make 

■  III  ft  I  I  I‘Jr  “md  or  pnee  until  you 

h.  «-,*  •  w  A  •  first  got  my  low  1916  price* 

Pb^  1  ancj  emy  buying  pinna,  Including  easy  term*, 
k.  1  build  tht-so  Masterpiece  engines  in  my 

■M  i  great  chain  of  factories  ami  sell  them  direct 
'  to  farm  and  shop  with  only  one  small  profit 
added  to  actual  cost.  My  Now  1016,260- 
j|  Pt»B«  Book  illustrates  and  describes  all  sizes 
7*““^  from  1  S-4  H.  I*,  light  work  engines  to  16 
li.  t .  moguls  for  biggest,  toughest,  heaviest  jobs.  All 
Galloway  Masterpiece  engines  are  large  bore,  long 
siroke.  heavy  weight  and  low  speeded.  Built  for  life¬ 
time  service  and  satisfaction.  m  _____ 

1916  FEATURESgSfe^Tx 

Include  valve3  in  t  h  e  ■ 
head,  (worth  $11.  alone. 


tmt.  costa  nothing  -V-T 
extra),  extra 
large  cooling  sur-  V-RfciJ 
face  a.  perfected  tffKSr- 
oiling  system,  (Kip* 
economy  carburet 
or  (a  fuel  and  money  sav- 
*■[  .  worth  $11)  nsocfi — costa 
nothing  extra  on  the  Gal-, 


lowny),  built-in 

and  Hercules  water-cooled  cylinder  head,  an  arch  of 
strength,  mechanically  perfect  in  design,  (worth  $25 
extra,  but  eost*  you  nothing!) 

i  ticau leuiur#*  ar-i  many  OUivrg  make  MaatarX'feee  enfcloes 
wperfor  cruziCiCa  und  pc  wet  kt£ap*  m  every  field.  Don't  do  a 
thinif  about  baying  ae  aejnnn  until  you  firbt  *et  toy  book! 

I  very  aula  buck.:.!  by  $25. 0W  bunk  bond  guarantee.  for  every 
customer  a  BatiafocDonl  Shinped  from  Waterloo.  Council 
Bluffs,  Kansas  City.  8t.  Paul  and  Chicago*  Aei  for  my 
SPECIAL  proposition  on  10,000  engines  ana  new  book  today. 

WM.  CALLOWAY,  Pres,  WM.  CAU0WAY  COMPANY 
275  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

_ EtiQlwe  Menufaclurinq  SpeclaMsta  i 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


March  25,  1910, 


When  you  write  adi'ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  nre  muchly  rtivldorl  Into  four  dosses  of  anb*txnef>x--rrot»rn.  or  ktnnttl  or  muscle  makers 
whieli  »v«  -starch  or  fatform.ru  ;  purr  fnt;  and  fiber,  the  latu-t  t.dn*  touch.  Indigestible  matter.  Th.-  pirot e ts.  tan jvot  take  the 
plant  of  carbohydrates  anti  fat,  arid  t>...  tfieory  of  a  balanced  ration  ■■  to  combine  the  two  c!ils*«»  of  food  so  that  thero  wi  I  nt 
the  least  a  dele  and  still  irive  the  animal  what  it  needs .  The  "  nuUit.ve  menu  the  nil».  lirtw,«i  J;r.V,  eiv“  wonUl  e 

carbohydrates  and  tat  One  pa"  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  narrow  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  tit  i 
wide  ratio.  ^  •  r  ■*  -  _ 

- -  =  The  following  analyses  are  used  iri  figuring  rations  : - - - 

Disreatible  |  „  _  _ 

Protein  Carbo.  I  Fiufdtnic  Stuff 

and  Fat 
1.0  128 

2.5  37. & 

4.2  449 

7.1  4i.fr 

2.8  46.3 


FARQUHAR 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 

30.2  47.5 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  51.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  56.2 

21.3  59.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Ltnuri'd  Meal,  O.  P. 
Hominy  Chop 
llwkwheut  Mlddllnga 
Brewer* '  Grains,  dry 
Gluten  MohI 
(2  luten  Feed 
Oat* 

Barley 

Rye 


Com  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


We  Can  Solve  Your 
Cultivation  Problems 

Absolutely  rigid  gangs,  large  scope  of  ad¬ 
justment,  ease  of  handling —these  are 
several  of  the  qualities  that  enable  the" 
Farquhar  Eliding  Cultivator  to  suecess- 
fully  solve  the  problems  of  intensive 
farming.  Steel  and  malleable  iron  are 
the  materials  principally  used  in  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  construction,  and  every  part  is 
abundantly  strong  to  stand  the  strain  of 
hard  continuous  usage.  For  1918  we  can 
supply  the  Farquhar  with  cither  the 
standard  32-in.  wheels,  as  illustrated  here¬ 
with,  or  with  42-in.  high  wheels.  Choice 
of  Fin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or  Single  Disc 
openers.  We  also  offer  the  Farquhar 
Parallel  Beam  ant!  the  renowned  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Walking  Cultivators. 

4S-page  catalog  and  new  Cultivator  Book¬ 
let  giving  full  particulars  of  the  above 
machines  free  on  request.  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we’ll  tell  you  the  name  and  address 
of  the  nearest  implement  dealer  where 
you  can  examine  the  goods. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited 
Box  730,  York,  Pcnna. 


I  he  rsennett  C-atalog — Jrrice  Keg- 
ulator  of  Building  Materials 

STOP  a  second  to  realize  what  that  means 
—  "Price  Regulator !"  It  means  that 
competitors  must  rrunlate  their  prices 
DOWNWARD  to  meet  our  offers.  Hot  it’s 
impossible  to  equal  uur  prices!  Our  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tichest  lumber 
market- --Our  absolutely  unequalled  slopping 
facilities-  Our  ability  to  buy  in  1  tout  loads 
instead  of  cat  loads-  Our  immense  daily  out¬ 
put  in  every  conceivable  line  of  building  ma¬ 
terials— Our  ‘‘Single-Profit- Method”  of  sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  mill  to  you — All  that 
combines  to  the  US  the  power  to  Regulate 
prices  in  the  hu  liling  material  marhet.  And 
we’re  doing  it  with  a  punch-  If  you  live 
io  THE  HEART  you'll  always  save  fully 
15%  to  50' t  - 


Y71;olesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 

SG. 00028, 50  31.00@32.00  32,000  33.00 

25.50028,00  31.00032.00  31.00@32.00 

25. 00027. 00  30.000)31.00  32,00033,00 

23.00024.50  30.00030.50  81.00@31.50 

23.00@25.00  30.00@31.00  31.00@32.00 

mixed  hay  and  silage  and  grain.  Give 
eornmeal  them  what  roughage  they  will  clean  up 
’  and  a  handful  of  grain  to  start  with, 
ats.  $.58;  Feed  grain  dry  after  feeding  milk.  A 
t)Tanu  J-on‘  good  grain  ration  is  composed  of  three 
ax  ttaKes,  roniruoa].  three  parts  ground  oats, 

lj  gluten,  three  parts  oil  meal,  1  per  cent,  salt. 

II.  F.  J. 

ton.  $28;  _ 

distillers’  ,  .  . 

wet  brewers’  An  Unbalanced  Kation 

oo  lbs.  $1.70;  .Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
e  wheat  mid-  seven  Holstein  cows  weighing  1.000  lbs. 

apiece,  all  giving  milk  that  tests  3.5  per 
ra«’i  in?  1is':  cent?  I  have  been  feeding  meal  and 
:5‘  cottonseed  gluten  and  good  Timothy  hay.  They  all 
’  came  in  last  Fall  and  have  done  very 

liddlings,  100  well  until  the  last,  month.  They  gave 
„o0  _  .  .  5,200  pounds  of  milk  the  month  of  Decem- 

•^glutet^fe&a*  her;  now  they  only  give  100  pounds  per 
feed,  $35.  ’  day.  I  am  feeding  two  pounds  meal,  four 

14;  middlings,  pounds  gluten  per  day.  F.  c.  \v. 

n  feed.  $34;  Maine. 

7;  cottonseed 

The  following  is  a  balanced  ration  of 
ran,  ton,  $27 :  fee(]s  y0U  mention  : 

ton,  $26.50;  IS  lbs.  Timothy, 

tgluten  feed,  2  lbs.  cottonseed. 

ft  brewers  2  lbs.  gluten. 

7;  middlings,  2  lhs.  bran, 

leal,  $40.  -  2  lbs.  standard  middlings. 

1%  salt. 

v  With  Timothy  hay  as  the  sole  roughage 

eornmeal  cannot  be  used  in  the  ration  to 
•  about  six  advantage.  The  ration  you  have  been 
uld  she  be  feeding  is  not  a  balanced  one,  the  feeds 
I  feed?  I  containing  too  much  carbohydrate  rnate- 
M.  W.  m.  rial  and  very  little  protein.  While  cot¬ 
tonseed  seems  high  in  price,  it.  has  a  great 
1  -ed  when  fertilizer  value  which  is  left  in  the  ma- 
11  '  nure.  and  is  really  a  cheap  source  of  pro- 

hit  h  would  tein.  It  is  necessary  to  use  it  in  your 
tter  of  pigs  ration  to  make  it  balance.  The  above  is 
f  cl,,,  ;«  for  a  1,000-lb.  cow  to  produce  25  lbs. 

‘  ‘  of  3.5  per  cent,  milk  daily.  This  means 

ircil  in  any  feeding  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds 
difficulty  at  of  milk  produced. 

of  this  na-  If  you  can  secure  dried  distillers’ 
grains  the  following  ration  will  1 . lump¬ 

er  and  you  will  save  a  pound  of  grain,  or 
rid  sows  six  in  other  words,  will  have  to  feed  at;  rate 
•s ;  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  3%  of  milk: 

IS  lhs.  Timothy. 

1  lb.  cottonseed. 

3  lbs.  distillers’  grains. 

2  lbs.  gluten. 

1  lb.  standard  middlings. 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 
41. 00042. 00 
39.00t@41.00 
40.00@41.00 
40.00@41.00 


Bran. 

24.00@24,50 
24.00@24.50 
23.00@24.00 
22.00@22.50 
22. 00®  22. 50 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  . . . 
Pittsburgh 


!  PENN. 


Satisfaction  y  Guaranteed 

Used  lumber,  cheap  bargains,  wreckage, 
sheriff’s  suies?  Nothing  of  tho  sort!  Whether 
you  buy  plain  lumber,  or  flouring,  nr  doors 
and  windows,  ur  frames,  or  mouldings,  or 
anything  ytw  need  to  build  from  cellar  in 
roof — you  buy  ct'ara.\teed  mati-.iuai.. 
Now.  with  our  reputation  at  stake,  we  ran 
say  to  you  "money  buck  if  not  satisfied" 
only,  if  we  sell  you  the  choicest,  the  best 
that  can  lie  obtained  -material  that  we 
know  will  puns  your  most  critical  inspection. 
Iterc  are  two  exam  lit  mu — 

Bennett  Best  Asphalt  Roofing 

BWe  guarantee  every  lueli.  be¬ 
cause  we  know  it's  honestly 
made  and  honestly  sold.  Best 
long  fibre  wool — highest  grade 
asphalt  (not  an  ounce  of  coal 
tar  in  it  II— flexible  -exception¬ 
ally  durable.  Nails  and  cement 


We  alio  manufacture 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mill*,  Thresher*,  Potato 
Digger*,  Tractors,  Grain  Drill*.  Hydraulic  Presses. 


^  i*&to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  f,  changing  de- 
atteri  speed  while  running. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cow 

Will  you  five  n  good  ration  for  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow ?  At  present  am  feeding  three 
parts  bran  to  two  parts  eornmeal  per 
moss:  alsn  bay  for  roughage  a  yd  man¬ 
gels.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more 
variety  of  grain  would  produce  better  re¬ 
sults.  I  low  long  would  a  ton  of  luiy  last 
for  a  cow  if  fed  twice  per  day?  w.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

You  are  feeding  your  cow  a  very  good 
ration  except  that  it  is  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein.  If  you  would  mix  four  parts  wheat 
bran,  two  parts  gluten  feed  and  two 
parts  eornmeal  by  weight  you  would  have 
a  much  better  ration.  You  could  use  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  the.  place  of  gluten  feed 
or  hominy  in  tho  place  of  the  eornmeal  if 
you  cared  to  do  so.  We  usually  figure 
that  a  ton  of  hay  will  last  a  cow  about 
100  days,  but  of  course  this  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cow.  the  quality  of  the  hay 
and  liberality  of  tho  feeder.  c.  s.  c. 


,  THE  RAINY  SEASON  „ 

CONQUERED  BY  * 

THE  TOWER  SYSTEM 
CORN  CULTURE 

Tower  Cultivators  went  into  the  fields 
three  days  earlier  than  the  shovels 
after  a  rain.  Earlier  maturity  of  the 
corn  was  the  result. 

V.  II.  Peek,  Hull.  III., writes; 

“We  can  use  surface  cultivators  after  a 
rain  three  days  sooner  than  a  shovel  pLow 
nnd  do  a  better  job.” 

H.  L.  Chapman,  Jersey ville,  Ill.,  writes  : 

“It  was  a  wot  season — with  your  two- 
rmv  Tower  Cultivator;  com  had  only  3 
plowings,  but  was  remarkably  clean.” 

Adams  Co.  Agrie.  Extension  Assn,  De¬ 
catur.  Ind.,  reports :  —  "Tower  Cultivator 
greatly  increased  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre,  even  in  ail  extremely  wet  season." 

Spares  All  pCorn  Roots 


Wallboard 

Paint 

Hardware 


Table  of  Nutritive  Ratio 

Could  you  give  a  table  showing  proper 
nutritive  ratios  for  cows  of  varying 
weights  and  of  varying  milk  production, 
so  that  with  the  help  of  the  table  of  feed 
analyses,  which  you  have  published,  each 
man  could  figure  out  the  proper  ration 
for  his  cows  with  whatever  feed  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  on  hand?  The  table  should 
also  show  the  proper  quantities  of  nutri¬ 
ents,  i>.  B, 

Massachusetts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  protein  and  carbohydrates  and  fat  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  cows  of  different  live 
weight. 

Live  Digestible  Carbohydrate 

weight.  protein  equivalent 

800 .  .50  5.78 

000 . : .  .03  0.50 

lj000 .  .70  7.23 

1,100 .  .77  7.95 

1,200 .  .84  8.07 

1.300.. .  *  .91  9.39 

1.400 .  .98  10.12 

1.500 .  1.05  10.S4 

The  table  below  shows  protein  and  car- 


Tlu-o  Corn  Roots  ntlliln  Five  Inches  of  llie  Snrfnee. 

Each  of  the  following  extensive  corn 
farms  of  Illinois  use  25  lo  60  Tower  Clilti- 
vu’.ors:  III.  Canning  Co.  and  Hoopeston 
Canning  Co.,  Dot li  of  Hoopeston.  Ill.;  Iro¬ 
quois  Cunning  Co.,  On  area,  Ill.;  Blooming¬ 
ton  Canning  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  Chenoa 
Canning  Co.,  Chenoa,  111.:  I.eRoy  Canning 
Co.,  Leroy,  Ill.  — because  they  have  proved 
the  best. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  use  tint  ’’Tower”  exclusively.  Nearly 
every  grower  of  Seed  Corn  uses  the  Tower 
System  because  it  is  proved  the  best  known. 

Reader,  be  sure  your  Cultivator  this 
season  has  the  name  ’TOWER"  on  the 
tongue.  Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Feeding  Holstein  Calves 

What  is  the  best  method  for  feeding 
Holstein  calves  for  dairy  purposes?  <i.  a. 

Calves  should  lie  taken  from  dant  at 
one  to  three  days  of  age  and  taught  to 
drink  whole  milk.  10  to  12  pounds  daily. 
Whole  milk  alone  should  be  fed  for  10 
days,  and  thou  a  pound  of  skim-milk  can 
take  place  of  a  pound  of  whole  milk,  each 
day,  until  calves  are  on  skim-milk.  For 
Holstein  calves  10  to  IS  pounds  of  skim- 
ntilk  may  be  fed.  The  amount  of  skirn- 
iii ilk  fed’ and  the  length  of  time  it  is  fed 
is  determined  by  tbe  amount  mi  hand  to 
feed.  At  three  weeks  of  age  or  there¬ 
abouts  the  calves  should  begin  to  eat 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  “Daisy"  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Kiddie.  of  Cumin,  pva,  raised  lair  on  l.lntchfor.l's 
C&lf  Meal,  wkiel»  Busts  less  than  half  as  much  as  miik. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  “The  Bl.-iMUYtriJV  Way”  are  heavier,  higger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  your  1  -.5.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  fTUimirsct.il  rer. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  se.baek. 

See  Actual  Figures  «l£ith.tW 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 

Blalchferd  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dec!.  54.  Waukegan.  Illinois 
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bohydrates  and  fat  required  for  one  pound 
of  3,  4  and  5  per  cent.  milk. 

Carbohydrates 
Protein  and  fat 

3%  milk . 0584  .190 

4%  milk . 0045  .224 

5%  milk . 0748  .281 

P.y  using  these  tables  you  create  a  stan¬ 
dard  to  suit  your  conditions,  and  then  by 
using  table  published  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
you  can  balance  your  ration.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  To  find  standard  for  1,000-lb.  cow 
producing  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk. 

Maintenance,  protein,  .7:  caibohv- 
d rates  and  fat,  7.23. 

For  25  lbs.,  4%  milk. 

25  .0045  protein. 

25  .224  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

Protein  Carbohydrates  and  fat 
.7  7.23 

1.012  5.00 

2.312  12.83 


Lightening  a  Ration 

What  is  the  best  grain  ration  I  can 
make  of  the  following :  Cornmeal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  25  to  30  lbs.  silage  well 
eared.  Cow  pea  hay  and  corn  fodder 

Virginia.  j.  p.  p.  m. 

I  have  never  found  that  a  ration  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  two  heavy,  concentrated 
feeds  like  cornmeal  and  cottonseed  meal 
would  produce  the  best  results  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows  as  they  will  do  better  on  a 
greater  variety  of  grain  containing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  light,  bulky  feed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  J  would  suggest  a  mixture  composed 
of  150  lbs.  dried  brewers’  or  distillers’ 
grains,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  100 
lbs.  cornmeal.  I f .  however,  yon  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  other  grains  except  the 
two  kinds  mentioned  T  would  mix  them  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  cornmeal  ami 
one  part  cottonseed  meal,  always  feeding 
them  on  the  silage  and  the  cow  will 


THK  minute  you,  as  a  dairyman,  realize  what  STAR 
BARN  EQUIPMENT  offers,  “common  sense”  will  tell 
you  to  install  it— quick.  And  the  “gold  dollars”  your 
investment  yields  are  a  year-in,  year-out,  never-ceasing  div¬ 
idend.  Thousands  of  dairymen — exceptionally  successful 
ones  will  not  only  tell  you  but  prove  positively  that  STAR 
BARN  EQUIPMENT  means  better  milk — it  means  more 
milk  insures  a  healthier  herd— and  on  top  of  it  all— divides 
barn  labor  by  two. 

Now  certainly  any  kind  of  modern  barn  equipment  is 
better  than  none.  But — some  makes  are  better  than  others. 
On  that  basis  we  ask  you  to  make  your  own  comparison  be¬ 
tween  other  kinds  and— 


Cooking  Silage  in  the  Silo 

On  page  286  I  notice  a  note  about 
cooking  silage.  In  the  Spring  of  1912, 
whi.le  a  senior  in  agriculture  at  Purdue 
University  I  went  with  a  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  students  on  :.n  inspection  trip 
to  the  Funk  Kros.  farms  near  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  and  to  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Urbuna.  The 
Funk  Bros,  specialize  ill  the  production 
of  seed  corn:  but  carry  on  various  other 
farm  enterprises,  each  brother  having  his 
own  specialty;  and  the  215.000  acres  of 
land  comprised  in  the  nine  farms  make 
a  very  interesting  tract  for  one  to  visit 
if  he  is  interested  in  farming. 

On  one  of  these  farms,  owned  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Funk,  was  a  silo  fitted  up  to  cook 
the  silage.  As  I  remember  the  explan¬ 
ation,  it  took  usually  two  days  to  fill 
the  silo.  A  perforated  steam  pipe  was 
laid  in  the  silo  after  partially  filling  and 
was  covered  over  with  the  green  corn. 
Then  in  the  evening  the  engine,  was  run 
up  to  the  silo  and  the  boiler  connected 
with  the  pipe.  The  cooking  was  contin¬ 
ued  all  night,  and  the  next  day  the  fill¬ 
ing  was  completed,  followed  by  cooking 
the  fresh  corn  as  before.  Mr.  Funk 
claimed  that  this  method  of  putting  the 
silage  up  was  considerably  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  usual  method.  In  the 
first  place,  no  fermentation  at  all.  or 
practically  none,  takes  place,  so  that  the 
loss  which  always  occurs  in  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  entirely  obviated.  In  the  second 
place,  and  more  important,  the  silage 
does  not  spoil  readily  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  even  in  warm  weather,  as  does 
ordinary  silage.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  two  inch¬ 
es  per  day  in  warm  weather  as  is  usually 
found  necessary  in  feeding  silage.  The 
day  on  which  we  made  the  trip  was  a 
warm  Spring  day  shortly  before  corn- 
planting  time,  and  it  had  been  preceded 
by  several  such  days.  Mr.  Funk  stated 
that  no  silage  had  been  fed  from  the  silo 
for  some  days,  and  yet  as  was  clearly 
evident  from  our  own  examination  even 
the  surface  layer  was  still  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  investigated  the  question  of 


Writs  for 
Literature  FREE 

—a  159  page,  profusely 
illustrated  nook  of  valu¬ 
able  bam  data  if  you 
write,  mentioning  the 
number  of  cowa  you 
keep. whether  you  intend 
to  build  cr  remodel  your 
barn  and  when.  Also 
mention  what  you  are 
interested  in.  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  Hay  Tools,  Barn 
Door  Hangers,  and  wa 
will  include  catalog  of  came. 


rorr  b a r n 
»  nCL  pl a  n s 

Let  us  help  you  design  your  new  barn  or 
remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Drafting  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  service  and  Blue  prints  are  free. 
Write  us  today. 

In  writing  state  whether  interested,  in  Stalls, 
Stanchions ,  Litter  Carriers 


Hay  Tools. 

Star  Goods  Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

2 1  Hunt  Street  HARVARD,  ILL. 


Biggest  in  size  and  value.  Roller 
Bearing  and  built  for  heavy  duty.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 


W  yf  Firm  and  gentle 

C  .  massage  of  the  teats  by 
”  '  /(  natural  atmospheric  pres- 

J  sure.  That’s  the  Empire 
9  J  way.  It  makes  even  nervous 
t?  9  cows  give  down  quickly  and 
//  in  many  cases  even  increases 
the  milk  yield.  Costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall.  Does  the  work  perfectly 
from  the  start.  Double  or  two-cow 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows 
1  per  hour.  One  man  can  operate 
[  2  double  units. 


The  sign  of  a  Successful 
FARM.  Wherever  you  find  a 

min  w 


MECHANICAL 

MILKER 


you  find  a  successful  Farm 

“Borden’’  dairies,  “Sheffield  Farms’’ 
and  “Carnation”  Stock  Farms  use 
Globe  Ventilators.  WHY?  Because 
proper  ventilation  makes  healthy  cat¬ 
tle,  cures  hay  quickly,  prevents  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  and  makes  every 
animal  yield  a  better  profit. 

Globe  Ventilators  will  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  the  first  year.  It  costs 
but  a  few  dollars  to  equip  your  barn. 

Gel  our  RRRF.ctrcuUir"  Better  Barns" 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  A  TROY.  N.  Y. 


^et  is  in  the  Empire  Teat  Cups.  No  compressed  air  used 
here  can  be  no  chance  of  sore  cr  infl;  mod  teats  or  udders 
quick  lnassage  IS  l5rra  and  natural,  never  harsh  and 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

The  machine  that  has  already  helped  put  so  many  / 
dairies  on  a  paying  basis.  Easy  to  clean  and  J 
operate  and  outdoes  all  others  in  results.  M 

Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of 
!•  mpirc  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Separators  >H1P? 
that  nro  making  good  in  many  lino  dairies.  Ask  alao 
k  ;or  ofTcr  on  tho  Kinpire  Engines  nml  Empire 
Jl  '->tar  feed  Mills.  A«k  for  laloljg  bu.  CaHU.  ep  S' 

}  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloomfi.ld,  N.  i. 

i  Chicago,  III.)  Denver,  Colo.;  Portland, 

\  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

\  Montreal,  Toronto.  Winnipeg, 

J  _  Canada 


,  o\v,  wife,  it  we  are  going  into  the 
poultry  business  here  is  an  opportunity. 
a uitfhbor  wombat  has  some  hens  he  will 
sell  ns  cheap.”  “Oh,  I  wouldn’t  get  sec¬ 
ond-hand  fowls.  Better  start  with  new 
models,  I  say.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 
I’lumb  . . .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  8t,,  N.  Y. 
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It  isn’t  what  you  . 
put  into  a  Cream  PF1CG 
Separator — but 
what  you  get  out 
of  it  that  counts. 


Cream  Separators 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 

REAL  economy  is  never  short-sighted.  It  never 
confuses  PRICE  with  VALUE. 

PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an  article — what 
you  put  into  it. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of 
service  the  article  gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual  VALUE  for  your  money  when  you 
buy  a  De  Laval — BECAUSE  it  will  give  you  much  better  and  longer 
SERVICE  than  any  other  .separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater  durability  alone  the  De  Laval  is 
the  most  economical  cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when  you  also  take  into 
consideration  its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capacity  and 
less  cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the  “  cheapest  ’’  machine  on  the  market 
is  most  exorbitant  compared  with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand  in 
the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval  may  be  purchased  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  bad  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator,  or  the  nearest  local 
De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  this  and  many  other  points  of  De 
Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply 
write  the  nearest  Dc  Laval  main  office  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


TRIPL^WALL 


Tlnvi-  walls  instead  of  on<\  A  stave 
silo  Inside,  h  patented  spiral  wooden 
hooping  that  winds  around,  Hie  ends 
interlooktng  and  aides  overlapping 
outside  ;  in  addition,  the  thick  felt 
lining  between  the  etave  am)  spiral 
woods.  Air  tight,  frost  and  water 
proof.  Required  no  iron  hoop*.  Dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed. 

Send  postal  for  catalog  which  tell* 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  silo*; 
and  why  the  Craiuc  Silo  is  superior. 
Act  ive  Ayr  ill* 


U 


W  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 
ox  115  Korwlvh,  N.  V. 


ESS!?  SILOS 


Unadilla  Silos  ^ 
Are  Trustworthy  **' 


Tlioy  preserve  silase  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Kasy  to  erect 
arid 'keep  air-tight.  Write  today  lor  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADHL.1  8IL0  OO..  Bex  C  .Panama.  M 


Keeping  Down  Cost 

The  most  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  ia 
what  you  want.  The  silo  can  raise  the 
production  and  keep  down  the  cost. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

keop  silage  clean,  sweet  and  whole- 
Borne  year  after  year.  Creo9ote- 
dipneif  staves,  strong  hoops,  tight 
fitting  doors.  Wr it*  lor  booklet  and  our 
famous  “Ordtr-tarly-tay-IMer"  plan. 

THE  CREMIERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY, 
338  West  Street.  Rutland,  VI. 


mr 


DHchind^ 

and  Terracing  9  (J 
Made  Easy -Bigger 
crops— hotter  farms  with 
F»nn  Ditcher 
OjllSlp-  &  Ro*d  Grader 


vtrlal. 

Monipback  .  y  .. _ 

(Utrante*.  X/  Cuts  ditch  t<*»  rt.  tirades  roads. 
All  Steel — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 
Cleans  di tehee,  cuts  and  works  out  dlrt  at  same  tone. 
Docs  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  Itself. 

I  Write  for  free  booklet  anil  introductory  propoattlon. 
OwBiuboioDItcbtf  &.  Grader  Cfl,  Inc.  BoiBAt.  Qmn»bofo,K)i. 


Your  engine  will  I  mi  the.  old  reliable  “  Papec  ”  because  It  runB  at 
low  speed— only  fiOO  U.  !'.  M.— taking  less  power.  Thousands 
Ling  ope  rated  oil  1  to  Kli.  P.  gasolene  engincH.  I.ow  speed  also 
me  me  durability  ol’  wearing  parts.  The  Patiac  Is  simple— few 
1  arts — all  easy  to  get  at.  Six  fans  instead  of  tour  Increase  blow- 
i  g  power.  Small  eoiivenlcnt.  pipe  is  all  there  is  to  r-ot  up  or  lake 
down,  blades  easily  adjust ed  in  a  minute.  Cutting  part*  slay  sot. 
Learn  the  many  other  advantages:  time,  mob  and  power  saving 
f.-itures.  See  description  of  wonderful  new  patented  revolving 
feeder— handles  hay  and  other  small  grow  ths,  also  corn. 

Convenient  Pistrihutlng  Points  throughout  the  U.  S. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  10  Shortsville.  N.  Y 


Forage  Crops 


Pasture  on  Muck 

I  have  a  piece  of  muck  I  wish  to  seed 
with  barley  for  pasture;  it  is  well  tiled, 
yet  water  will  stand  over  till  two  days 
if  it  rains  hard.  It  has  raised  good  corn 
two  years.  Some  suggest  clover  and 
quack,  but  I  don’t  want  quack. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  o. 

The  great  pasture  grass  of  this  region 
is  Blue  grass,  one  or  more  of  the  species, 
and  it  seem?  probable  that  this  would  be 
the  best  grass  to  use  in  this  case.  It  is 
usually  more  of  a  problem  to  get  rid  of  it 
than  to  get  it  started,  and  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  cover  the  land  in  question  in  a  few 
years  if  other  plants  were  kept  mowed 
down  close.  On  much  of  our  land  Blue 
gvass  makes  a  good  sod  if  left  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  next  Spring.  A 
good  Blue  grass  lawn  mixture  sown 
early  this  Spring  would  give  a  sod  in  a 
few  weeks,  unless  some  unusual  condition 
made  it  impossible  to  get  thi,s  grass  to 
grow  at  all. 

It  is  likely  that  Timothy  or  Red  clo¬ 
ver  would  fail  on  this  land,  but  I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  owners  of  muck  land  that  Red- 
top  or  Alsike  would  do  well.  One  man 
says  that  in  such  a  place  Alsike  would 
“revert"  to  White  clover.  There  might 
be  some  question  as  to  whether  this  was 
reversion  or  replacement.  In  either  case 
it  should  make  a  good  pasture.  Quack 
grass  does  not  usually  do  well  in  a  per¬ 
manent  sod  unless  it  is  so  located  as  to 
receive  and  stop  some  of  the  silt  washed 
from  other  land.  Quack  roots  tend  to 
grow  toward  the  surface  and  will  finally 
kill  out  unless  buried  by  plowing  or  wash¬ 
ing.  A.  c.  w. 


Sweet  Clover  With  Nurse  Crop 

Would  Sweet  clover  do  well  sown  on 
grain  in  the  Spring?  Would  it  cut  hay 
next  year?  Does  A.  Bloomingdale  know 
or  has  he  tided  it  that  way?  I.  H. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

Unless  the  season  is  unusually  favor¬ 
able  Sweet  clover  will  not  be  a  success 
if  sown  with  a  nurse  crop,  neither  will 
it  do  as  well  if  sown  in  the  Spring.  I. 
II.  should  harvest  his  grain  us  usual, 
and  then  in  November,  after  all  danger 
of  weed  sprouting  is  past,  disk  this  gram 
stubble  two  or  three  tynes  and  roll  twice 
and  between  Dec.  1  and  March  1,  sow 
2G  pounds  of  unhulled  white  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver  seed  (half  each  way,  so  as  to  get  it 
even)  on  the  snow,  aud  probably  in  Sep¬ 
tember  he  can  cut  about  two  tons  per 
acre  of  the  best  hay  ever  put  into  his 
barn.  Be  sure  to  sow  seed  raised  in 
New  York  State  or  some  other  State 
farther  north  than  your  location,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  strong  hardy  seed.  The 
wild  seed  is  no  good.  Under  the  above 
plan  he  would  secure  a  crop  the  first 
year,  which  he  could  not  expect  if  seed¬ 
ed  with  grain  eveu  if  he  got  a  good 
stand,  which  would  be  doubtful. 

A.  BLOOMINGDALE. 


Sweet  Clover  in  New  Jersey 

A  yellow  Sweet  clover  grows  volun¬ 
tarily  here.  I  have  21  acres  to  seed 
with'  clover  this  Spring.  The  soil  is  in 
need  of  building  up.  Would  you  think 
I  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  stand 
of  Sweet  clover?  Would  sowing  it  when 
the  ground  has  frost  cracks  he  advisable? 
In  other  words,  would  one  sow  it  the 
same  as  Red  and  Alsike  clovers?  What 
quantity  per  acre  do  you  recommend? 
What,  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  sow¬ 
ing  five  pounds  Sweet  clover,  five  pounds 
Mammoth,  five  pounds  Alsike.  in  order 
to  get  some  kind  of  clover  started  in 
case  the  Sweet  fails?  Would  there  bo 
any  difference  as  to  the  proper  mowing 
time,  that  would  make  the  later  plan  uu- 
advisnble?  K.  s. 

Pattcnburg,  N.  J. 

We  have  used  Sweet  clover  for  the 
past  three  years  in  our  forage  crop  mix¬ 
ture  for  swine,  aud  have  found  that  it 
grows  vigorously,  and  supplies  a  forage 
not  especially  palatable  during  certain 
stages  of  its  growth,  but  the  animals 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  eating  it, 
aud  eventually  relish  it  very  much. 

Last  Summer  I  visited  Rookwood 
Farm  at  Ames,  la.,  where  Dean  C.  F. 
Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
has  experimented  rather  extensively  with 
Sweet  clover.  Ilis  Shorthorns  were  pas¬ 
turing  on  a  five-acre  area  of  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  preferring  this  forage  to  Blue  grass, 
to  which  they  also  had  access.  They 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  Dean 


Curtiss  seemed  to  have  faith  iu  its  use. 

The  suggestion  that  K.  S.  makes  of 
mixing  Sweet  clover  with  Red  and  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  would  serve  him  very  effi¬ 
ciently.  and  yet  it  would  seem  to  me  a 
better  proposition  to  use  this  clover  seed 
ou  areas  that  were  to  he  seeded  with 
oats,  using  the  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  In 
our  mixture,  however,  we  have  Sweet 
clover,  rape  and  oats,  and  also  Sweet 
clover,  rape  and  Soy  beans,  and  believe 
that  the  Sweet  clover  can  be  seeded  any 
time  during  the  early  Spring.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  seed  is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  owing  to  variation  of  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  clover  seeds,  and  I 
would  recommend  in  this  instance  the 
following  mixture:  10  pounds  of  Sweet 
clover,  eight  pounds  of  Red  clover,  five 
pounds  of  Mammoth  clover  and  five 
pounds  of  Alsike  clover,  with  two  pounds 
of  oats  per  acre.  I  believe  t’.iat  this 
would  produce  a  crop  that  would  pay  its 
way,  and  eventually  establish  a  meadow 
with  clover.  I  would  prefer  the  white 
Sweet  clover  to  the  yellow,  however,  for 
it  seems  to  be  more  palatable  and  less 
woody  in  its  growth.  F.  C.  M. 


Legal  Questions 

Taxation  by  Village 

Can  the  portion  of  our  farm  lyiug  in 
the  village  be  taxed  by  the  village  to  pay 
its  expenses,  since  it  is  all  one  piece  of 
land,  and  we  living  outside  the  village 
limits  can  have  no  voice  in  any  of  the 
improvements  made  or  expenses  incur¬ 
red?  o.  n. 

New  York. 

The  law  provides  that  if  a  farm  or 
lot  is  divided  b.v  a  line  between  two  or 
more  tax  districts,  it  shall  be  assessed 
in  the  tax  district  in  which  the  dwelling 
house  or  other  principal  buildings  are 
located,  the  same  as  if  such  farm  or  lot 
was  wholly  in  such  tax  district.  You 
canuot  therefore  be  legally  taxed  by  fhe 
village  authorities. 


Right  on"Another’s  Property 

A  is  hired  by  B  to  work  for  him. 
In  order  for  A  to  do  such  work  lie  must 
cross  the  property  of  C  with  liis  team. 
C  charges  B  one  dollar  for  the  privilege 
of  trespassing  on  his,  C’s,  private  road. 
Can  C  estop  A  from  crossing  on  his 
private  road,  when  he  taxes  for  the  right 
to  cross?  Is  A  committing  a  trespass? 
Can  C  order  A  off  his  property,  and  is 
A  obliged  to  go  if  ordered  off?  I.  G.  K. 

New  York. 

For  how  long  did  B  obtain  the  right 
to  cross  by  paying  the  dollar?  If  this 
time  has  not  expired  A  may  cross  and 
is  not  a  trespasser.  If  no  time  was 
mentioned  and  the  dollar  was  pay¬ 
ment  for  a  mere  license,  revocable  at 
the  will  of  C,  C  may  revoke  it  at  any 
time  and  may  stop  A  and  order  him 
off  and  lie  will  have  to  go,  and  if  A 
then  proceeds  he  is  a  trespasser. 


Fences  Along  Railroads 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  asking  you 
if  railroads  in  New  York  State  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fence  their  right  of  way  to  ex¬ 
clude  hogs.  You  answered  telling  me  that 
they  must  fence  out  cattle.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  law  is  in  this 
matter.  J.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

Every  railroad  must  erect  and  there¬ 
after  maintain  fences  Oil  the  sides  of  its 
road  of  height  and  strength  sufficient 
to  prevent  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs 
from  going  upon  Its  road  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lands  with  farm  crossings  and 
opening  with  gates  therein  at  such  farm 
crossings  whenever  and  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  use  of  the  owners  and  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  must 
keep  up  cattle  guards  at  crossings  to 
keep  such  animals  from  going  upon  the 
track.  So  long  as  such  fences  are  not 
so  made  and  maintained  the  railroad  is 
liable  for  all  damages  done  to  suelt  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  track. 


Boundary  Questions 

I  bought  a  piece  of  land,  about  six 
acres.  The  deed  reads :  "Beginning"  etc. 
Now  the  land  bounded  by  the  grantor  baa 
been  sold  and  iron  pins  have  been  put 
between  the  two  points,  which  does  not 
make  a  straight  line,  and  there  is  a  pin 
missing  on  the  southwest  corner.  Would 
I  have  to  get  this  surveyed?  Also  there 
is  no  boundary,  except  iron  pins.  Would 
it  do  to  put  in  another  iron  pin  where 
this  one  is  missing?  E.  E.  b. 

Connecticut. 

If  there  is  going  to  he  any  question 
over  the  boundary  it  would  be  safer  to 
have  your  land  surveyed.  Probably  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  combine  with  your 
neighbors  and  have  your  common  bound¬ 
aries  re-established  by  a  survey.  You 
may  put  an  iron  pin  iu  place  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  one,  but  you  cannot  change  the  line 
in  any  way  in  this  manner. 
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week.  _  Hothouse  lambs  doing 
Pork  higher  on  choice  pigs. 

Calves . 1' 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . !...  ijh 

Pork . j 

LTV  It  STOCK. 

Steers  a  ml  nil  beef  stock  in  j 
rnnud.  Calves  generally  lower, 
few  sheep  and  lambs  offered. 

Native  Steers . 

Hulls . . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls  . . 

Sheep,  luo  lbs . 

IiiimuS  . 

uo«s . i! 

WOOL. 

Business  is 

erally  firm.  Recent  sales 
been  :  New  Yorl: 

Delaine, 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets.  ,,nf*  1  cm|s.\h 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  there  being 
a  difference  Of  CO  oeuts  per  100  pounds 
between  throe  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
300  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 

Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less. 

.*1%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . .$1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1.5)5  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.05  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.05  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 

March _  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICKS 
Montrose.  Pa.,  4  to  5  cents  quart,  retail. 

Bristol,  Conn.,  8  to  9  cents  quart. 

Stony  Creek  Mills,  Pa.,  8  cents  quart  retail,  6 
cents  quart,  wholesale. 

Temple,  P»...  8  cents  quart,  retail,  4  to  5 
Cents  quart  wholesale. 

Warsaw,  Ind.,  7  to  8  cents  quart,  15  to  20 
cents  gallon,  retail. 

Leeohburg,  Pa,,  16  to  20  cents  gallon  whole¬ 
sale. 

Sinking  Spring,  Pa,,  5  oonts  per  quart  whole¬ 
sale,  8  cents  per  quart  retail. 

Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  milk  $1.85  per  100  lbs. 

BUTTKIt. 

Business  1ms  boon  good  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices  prevailing,  and  this  activity 
has  been  noted  in  practically  the  whole 
range  of  qualities.  The  supplies  of  stor¬ 
age  are  being  worked  down  rapidly.  De¬ 
sirable  packing  stock  is  especially  scarce. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  Jb .  37  u@  38 

Extra,  92  score  .  . , .  30^®  a? 

(loud  to  Choice  . '. . .  8'J  @  1(5 

Lower  tirades .  3i)  @  31 

Storage  .  30  @  32 

gtnto  Dairy,  best . . .  35  ©  3(1 

Common  to  Uood .  24  ©  33 

Ladles  . . .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  0  22 

Process  . . . .  23  ®  271* 

Elgin,  111.,  bu‘. ter  market  35  cents. 

Philadelphia.  western  creamery.  38  cents, 
lioston,  western  creamery,  35}^. 

CHICKS  K. 

The  market  remains  firm  at  practically 
unchanged  prices.  Exporters  are  unable 
to  do  much  because  of  high  freights.  Lo¬ 
cal  business  has  been  brisk,  except  on 
small  sizes  such  as  Daisies  and  Young 
Americas,  but  those  are  in  light  "took 
and  held  with  confidence. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  18  @  isW 

Average  fancy  . .  17}^®  ]7?J 

Under  grades .  13  ©  17 

On  Isles,  best. . . .  1814®  lS)tf 

Vonng  Americas . .  19  <g>  2tl 

Skims,  special .  15  &  16>£ 

Fair  to  good  . . . .  lu  @  13 

1CGGS 

Demand  is  heavy  except  on  nearby 
white.  A  great  many  carefully  gathered 
eggs  are  running  about  as  good  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  the  average  of  nearby  stock,  and 
the  five  or  six  cents  difference  attracts 
at  least  some  consumers.  A  common 
method  of  retailing  eggs  here  is  to  sell 
so  many  for  25  cents.  It  may  be  8,  9, 

30,  12  or  possibly  only  6  or  7.  The  re¬ 
tailers’  windows  have  them  displayed  in 
pans  or  baskets,  labeled  with  the'  price. 

Unless  the  white  eggs  are  large  the  sign 
of  6  or  7  for  a  quarter  looks  unreason¬ 
able  compared  with  the  9  or  10  of  mixed 
colors. 

W  bite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  30  @  31 

Medium  lo  good .  25  &  28 

Mixed  colors,  best . . .  26  @  27 

Common  to  good .  23  ©  25 

Duck  Eggs  . .  30  @  35 

LI  V  K  POULTRY 

Receipts  light  and  sales  of  desirable 
fowls  and  chickens  one  to  two  cents 
higher.  The  strike  mentioned  last  week 
has  been  settled,  so  that  the  slaughterers 
get  one  cent  per  head  for  killing. 

Chickens,  lb .  18  @  22 

Fowls .  19  & 

R., osiers  . . .  12  @  13 

DRKSSKD  POULTRY. 

Demand  is  light,  but  receipts  small 
and  prices  on  anything  above  medium 
held  high.  Coarse  chickens  are  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  offerings  of  fresh-killed,  and 
hard  to  sell.  No  serious  effort  is  yet  be¬ 
ing  made  to  unload  the  storks  of  frozen 
poultry,  as  speculators  have  this  situa¬ 
tion  thoroughly  in  hand  and  expect  to 
take  still  larger  profits. 

Turkovs,  choice,  lb  . 

C  ommon  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. 

Broilers,  common  to  good 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Roasters  . . . 

Capons,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  dot 


better. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Mar.  17,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wlmt  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  Cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


\ulh  the  buggy  bargain  of  the  season.  My  sp< 
money -saving  once  knocks  the  soots  off  anything 
that  has  ever  been  offered.  / 

My  Kentucky  Rival  buggy  ia  made  in  a 
ppec i:u^ f a,- lory.  Immense  output,  direct  sell-  / 

,  ,  *  "  'methods 

enable  me  to  make  this  low  price.  The  Ken- 
tucky  Rival  is  sold  on  30  days’  trial  and  V/ 
re  is  guaranteed,  for  two  years. 

Get  my  special  Kentucky  Rival  circular  and  - 
also  r.iy  big  new  catalog  describing 

BOHON’S  GRASS’* 

Absolutely  the  best  buggica  money  enn  buy. 

Bht  grain,  Sccu,..;  a, .JWia,  7 
strong  hickory  wheels,  long 
■  to  leather.  ”  ‘ 
lie '’Blue  G.„„„ 
biiity  and  elegani 

)ay  Trial — Unlimited  Guarantee. 

ist  have  quality  or  I  couldn’t  make  any  such  offer.  You  take  the 
-  out  on  the  road  and  make  any  f:  ir  test.  If  my  buggy  isn’t  right 
%  let  me  know  and  I’ll  lake  it  back. 

rass”  buggy's  unlimited  guarantee  against  defective  material  and  i 
acked  by  my  $30,000  Bond.  A 

lake  a  complete  line  of  pony  vehicles  and U 
aid  oak-tanned  single  and  double  work  and  // 
arness.  All  sold  under  guarantee. 

bargain  Buggy  Book  I'D  El? 

Vrite  for  It  Today  fKljCi 

d  with  bargains  in  buggies  of  every  kind.  / -V  N>^t>  / 
gcs.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Like  taking  JZYA 

through  the  factory.  You  need  this  VJm 

Send  your  name  for  free  copy. 

248  Main  St.  HARRQOSBURQ,  icy. 


R on t ucky ^ Rival  buggy  ig  made 

Ing  and  standardised  manufacturing 
enable  me  to  make  this  low  price.  T,.c  t 
tucky-  Rival  18  sold  on  30  days'  trial  and  \ 
At  is  .guaranteed  l'or  two  years. 

Get  my  special  Kentucky  Rival  circular  and 


active  and  the  market  gon- 
it  Boston  have 
nrl  Michigan  unwashed 
*0;  half  blood,  34  to  35c.  Ohio 
nia  half  blood  combing,  36 
to  37 ;  three-eighths  blood  40. 

BKAN8, 

Marrow,  100  lbs . .  7  50  ®  7  75 

Medium  . . .  6  25  ©  G 50 

Rea  . . .  «  do  ©  6  60 

Red  Kidney...,, .  8  00  ©  8  25 

White  Kidney  . ....9  25  @9  76 

Yellow  Kye .  6  75  ©  5  SO 

Lima.  California .  6  UO  @  5  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvap.,  Choice  to  fancy .  8  ffl  8^ 

Lower  grades .  6ls@  7 

Sun  dried  .  5  @  6^ 

Prunes,  lb .  4  @  12 

Apricots . . .  8  @  14 

Peaches .  4*4®  14 

Currants  .  9  ra  10?4 

Raspberries  . . 26  @  28  ~ 

FRESH  FRUIT'S. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  was  fav¬ 
orable  for  apple  handling  and  the  move¬ 
ment  was  quite  heavy.  Prices  on  some 
of  the  better  varieties  are  higher.  These 
include  Baldwin  to  some  extent,  Jona¬ 
than,  Winesap  and  Spy.  The  fancy 
Spies,  however,  are  taken  so  quickly  that 
they  are  scarcely  visible  on  the  market. 
Most  of  those  seen  are  knotty,  off  color 
or  otherwise  defective,  usually  selling  low 
and  giving  a  bad  name  to  tin*  variety. 
There  is  frequently  complaint  of  difficulty 
in  buying  N.  Y.  State  apples  at  retail 
here.  It  is  true  that  the  fruit  stands 
do  not  handle  them  largely  because  of 
unattractive  color  and  wastage  in  bar¬ 
rel  stock.  But  they  may  always  he  had 
from  retail  grocers,  and  often  at.  mod-  J 
era  to  prices.  Strawberries  are  tempor¬ 
arily  scarce  and  higher. 

Apple*— Ben Davli,  bui.  .  200  @2  25 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  @4  00 

Wlnesap . . 2  50  @  4  5U 

Jonathan  .  2  50  @  4  75 

Greening  ....  .  2  CO  @  4  00 

Baldwin.  .  2  UU  @  4  00 

Yorli  Imperial .  2  00  @  3  60 

Spv .  2  III)  ©  4  75 

Culls,  hhl . . .  7,7  @  1  25 

Western.  Box . .  1  25  ©  2  50 

Pear-  -  KietTer,  bbl .  .  1  60  @  *>  80 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl .  7  00  @10  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  0  60  ©  9  60 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00  @10  00 

Strawberries.  I'm.,  qt . . .  25  @  40 

VKGKTA  If I.ICS. 

Potato  business  hero  is  only  moderate, 
but  interior  markets  are  high  and  there 
is  a  generally  firm  feeling  as  to  the  out¬ 
look.  Demand  for  cabbage  is  good,  the 
old  now  arriving  is  running  poor,  so  that 
the  choice  southern  is  high.  Onions  in 
heavy  surplus  and  mainly  low.  Texas 
new  onions  are  moving  but  not  enough 
here  to  establish  a  market.  Green  peas 
scarce  and  up  to  $S  per  bushel  in  some 
cases.  String  beans  lower  except  for 
fancy.  Lettuce  very  poor.  Asparagus 
from  the  South  coming  in  small  lots.  J 

Potatoes—  Long  Island,  bbl . .  3  75  @  1  00 

Jersey  .  2  75  ©  3  25 

iliac . . ...  3  60  ©3  75 

State .  3  23  ©  3  50 

(Continued  on  page  541) 
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BUGGIES 


,  iy.  Every  job  made  right  in  our  own  fac- 

secontl-grpwih,  Tv  iu.'cky  split  hickory.  French  head, 

.  -  j  distance  axles.  Upliol.-.tcred  in  Bohon's 

Bohon’s  famous  full  wrought  running  gear  doubly 
rass"  buggy  \vc  have  done  everything  possible  to  secure 
_  ice.  The  easiest  riding,  lightest  running  buggy 


_  HAND  POWER. 

j^fSiumpPulI 


Drop  a  postal  to 

W.  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  78  182  Fifth  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Lend  clearing  an 
casy.onc-man  job 

—big  Mumps  pul¬ 
led  clean  with 
this,  wonderful 
machine. 


Works  on  land  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging  Mruir.  nf  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  oxed  by  U.S  Government  official?  and  mnny*tate9. 
Sendfor^RfflLilluTtrate  j  book  onLand  Clearing  and  special  offer. 


AtTVXU  “PHOTOGRAPH 


It'8  a  valnnblr  outfit  that  should  bo  in  evei 
stable.  The  best  vot^rimiriiius  have  a irret 


-  -  ,Tbe  best  voUTimiriata  have  , 

that  to  clip  hordes,  Tvnilca  um)  row*  at  the  proper 
time  improves  them  wonderfully  in  many  ways. 
Insist  on  having  the  "Stewart."  It's  the  easiest 
to  turn,  does  the  fnateat  work,  ntays  sharp  longer 

and  is  more  durable  than  any  other  4. _ _  _ 

clipping  mactiina  rnaue.  Get  one  \  "Tr  k  fl 

from  your  dealer,  price  only .  V  A  vU 

or  send  us  J2.00and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  I 
for  the  balance.  ■ 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

B  620  N.  LaSalle  St.  CHICACO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
mi  cep  shearing  machmes.  Sent  FREE  on  request 


ClipHorse3  and  Mules  be¬ 
fore  spring  work  begins. 

It  gives  them  new  b'fe  aid 
energy  to  clip  off  the  rough 
coat  which  holds  the.  wet 
sweat  and  dirt.  They  aro 
healthier  and  work  better. 


Clip  the  Udders  and 
Flanks  of  your  Cows. 

It  insures  dean  milk,  free 
from  the  impurities  which 
otherwise  drop  in  and  can¬ 
not  be  strained  out.  Your 
cows  will  be  healthier  also. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

— the  complete  milk- 
making  ration. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

—  the  most  perfect  whole 
milk  equal. 

Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

— complete  grain  ration; 
increases  pork  profits. 

Sucrene-Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed 

—more  nourishing  and 
cheaper  than  oats. 

Amco  Fat  Maker 

— finishes  steers  quicker 
at  less  cost. 

Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

— make  hens  lay  more, 
chicks  grow  faster. 


Cut  the  feeding1  cost  of  your  cows,  horses,  hogs,  steers  and  poultry,  and  increase  their  pro¬ 
ductiveness  25%,  by  feeding  Sucrene  Feeds.  You  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  primitive 
and  costly  method  of  feeding  high-priced  natural  grains  with  inferior  results. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  scientifically  balanced  rations,  fully  tested  and  proven  to  be  of  superior 
value  in  producing  bone,  flesh,  energy  and  milk. 

Famous  Cows  Make  World  Records  When  Fed  on 
Sucrene  Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Dairy  Feed 

Dulcina  2d  Clotilde,  De  Colantha  Queen,  Daisy  Messrs.  Derrer  Bros,  write:  "The  fact  that  we 
Fisher,  Egotistic  2d.  and  other  great  milkers  belong-  have  fed  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  to  our  herd  of  125  dairy 
ing  to  the  famous  herd  of  125  Holsteins  owned  by  cows  fur  three  years  is  proof  that  we  like  the  feed 
Derrer  Bros,  of  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  have  been  fed  for  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
years  on  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  feeds  wc  have  ever  fed." 


Please  fpiuI  me  free  of  cost  and  without  obligations  booklets 
on  feeds  cheated  below : 

. Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  . Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

. Sucrene  Calf  Meal  . Sucrene  Host  Meal 

. Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed . Amco  Fat  Maker 

(  5  ) 

Mu  name . . . . . 


Slate. 


1  25  @5  50 
VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Business  in  calves  is  quite  active, 
though  at  slightly  lower  prices  than  last 


Cows. 


My  dealer  is 


State. 


538 


75V><?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  25,  1916, 


THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

36  ACRES  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO 

S  r i  WHITE  IEGHORWS 

Day-old  Chicks  for  May  and  June  delivery  only.  Hatching  capacity  until  May  1st  sold  out 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 


from  adopted  2-year-old  hens  on  free  grass  range,  mated  with  Barron  Cockerels 
from  best  imported  stock.  Eggs  now  averaging  2N  ozs.  to  the  dozen,  testing  !>3% 
fertile  (March  14th] ,  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  A  trial  shipment  will  convince 
you  of  the  superiority  of  eggs  from  2-year-old  hens  that  lnrve  not  laid  during  the 
winter.  K  To  one  customer  to  whom  1  first  sold  last  year  f  am  now  shipping  reg¬ 
ularly  in  lots  of  1.000 — another  to  whom  I  sold  500  eggs  last  year  1  am  now  ship¬ 
ping  2,500 — -a  third  reports  that  of  50  chicks  that  were  brooded  in  the  end  of  a 
barrel,  in  the  kitchen,  she  raised  47.  If  you  want  chicks  that  will  live,  hatch  them 
from  hens  kept  under  natural  conditions. 

I  have  750  breeders  on  free  grass  range,  the  pick  of  my  last  years  laying  stock  —  birds  se¬ 
lected  for  size,  Ij  pc  and  vigor— bred  for  the  past  four  year.-  from  cockerels  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  (irap-m-Ni.  record]  hen-.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron  Cockerels  from 
234-352  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cockerel  from  a  272-egg  hen. 

1  personally  .select  nil  hatching  eggs  and  can  assure  you  of  satisfaction.  Eggs  during  April 
and  May,  $6  per  100  $50  per  1,000.  Candee  hatched  Chicks  .after  May  1st  $12  per  100. 

EDMUND  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  The  Nisssquogue-  Farm,  Si.  James  P.  0.,  L.I.,  fi.Y. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Exhibition  and  Utility.  Book  your  orders 
early  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  and  MATING  LIST 

Xenacre  Poultry  Fsrni,  p u in c eA  on 3 n.  j. 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 
One  of  Our  Prize  Winners 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORN'S  F.Xf  LUStVF.LY 

QUALITY  PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

FAUR.  chicks  arc  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  nn  our  100  acre  farm.  515.00  per 
100.  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application.  V  Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want.  When  you  want  It. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
tile  original  "  V  ITALITS'  ” 
Ilay.old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  "VITAL* 
I  T  Y  "  Q  U  A  L  I  T  Y  Clucks, 
order  of  the  originator. 

S.  C.  W1IITK  UCfillOUNS 
on.1  RHODE  ISLAND  liKU.S. 

llrtd  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  doneunder  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  T  guarantee  to  ship  properly  hatched. 
Healthy.  Vigorous  l>ai  n|<|  Chicks.  Thousand*  of  clucks 
hatching  weekly.  gta.Oil  per  its).  $8.00  per  at)1,  fjt.tt.  pee  !ii. 
F'ti  I  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  UFust  rated  hook- 
let  tree.  You  need  it  h.-loi  e  y  oti  lot  v  Pity -old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  ]  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Hiaeeiioea.  IT 
you  arc  interested  in  broouers,  ask  me  for  information. 

0.  C,  it,  HOFF.  Lock  Bax  IIS,  Neshanic  Station.  N-  J. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  arc 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Fgrgs  and  Chicles  from 
the  strain  that  lias  inapt  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  Ff  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


LIVE 


waiter  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— ECOS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wears  speciality  breeders  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  tne  hi  ghost  commercial  standard.  We  guaraii 
tee  safe  delivery  tv  clitekx  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  he  satisfied.  Write  lor  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  one  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Hook  join  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


InO  deciding  where  you  will  buy  yen*  boby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  viz.:  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  brod-to- 
lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Out'stock  and  business  methods  fulfill  these  conditions. 
To  illustrate  :  our  flock  of  1000  pullets— Barron-Young' 
strain  were  laying  300  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  do/.,  wholesale.  By  Feb.  I5fh,  they 
wefe  laying  400,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  of  February 
haven't  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
But  send  for  oureh-uiibiramt  read  the  experiences  of  oth¬ 
ers  with  «ur  stock.  M  particularly  paragraph  hearted: 
•‘200-noo  hrn»,  and  »ucfs.'*  II  mar  brills,'  up  Ideas  you 
hadn’t  considered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  X. 


SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J 


None  Better  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combi  nn  tii  hi  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
ami  chieks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  tint  tmr  big  fill-page  catalogue. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Kidgcly,  Mxl. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 


The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer, 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  Shipment  March  30tb  &  April  6th  &  1 3th 

I  25  Chicks  |  50  Chicks  |  100  Chicks 

$12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


S.  C.  Whitd  Leghorns  . 
S.  C.  Buff  L :•  g.iorns  ... 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Islam!  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


i  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  wifi  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-clas9 
If  any  arc  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge- 
of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Cliicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks  | 

$3.50 

$6,00 

4,25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

5.50 

10.00 

Experience  in  Turkey  Raising 


Tart  I. 

Will  you  ask  some  one  of  your  contrib¬ 
utors  who  has  been  successful  iu  raising 
turkeys,  to  write  an  exhaustive  article  on 
the  subject V  We  are  baek-to-the-landers, 
and  we  wish  to  experiment  with  them, 
both  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Wo  pur¬ 
chased  a  trio  of  home-grown  turkeys,  hut 
after  two  weeks  of  what  we  called  kindly 
treatment  the  tom  bade  us  ;t_  lingering 
farewell,  but  as  ho  chose  New  Year's  Day 
for  his  demise,  we  resolved  to  buy  an¬ 
other  one  and  keep  in  the  race,  but  now 
one  of  the  hen  turkeys  is  lame,  so  we  feel 
that  we  need  help  to  go  on.  Must  be 
there  are  others  who  are  interested  on 
raising  and  earing  for  turkeys,  too. 

Michigan.  F.  B.  ic. 

Causes  of’  Trouble. — The  mueh-talk- 
od-of  turkey  disease,  “blackhead.”  has 
given  turkey  raising  a  black  eye  of  late, 
but  so  long  as  prices  keep  soaring  sky¬ 
ward  and  tbe  demand  so  far  exceeds  t lie 
supply,  there  will  always  be  many  new 
recruits.  Personally.  I  do  not  believe  there 
ate  so  many  turkeys  killed  by  blackhead 
as  by  lack  of  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
turkey  requirements  in  their  owners.  One 
cannot  expect  greater  success  in  that 
than  in  other  new  ventures,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  there  are  “bad  years.”  Learn  from 
your  own  failures,  make  good  use  of  your 
knowledge  and  keep  at  it. 

Making  a  Start. — Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  invest  much  begin  their  lloclc 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  and  that  is  also  a 
good  way  to  change  from  one  breed  to  an¬ 
other.  Turkey  eggs  for  hatching  sell  for 
MO  to  50  cents  each,  and  the  average 
hatch  front  eggs  shipped  a  long  distance 
is  about  half,  Sometimes  they  do  much 
better  than  that.  A  trio  of  young  tur¬ 
keys  makes  a  good  foundation  ami  works 
up  much  faster.  Of  course,  they  should 
he  pure  blood  and  purchased  from  a  good 
reliable  breeder  who  is  willing  to  guaran¬ 
tee  them  and  his  flock  to  be  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Such  a  trio  cannot  now  he 
bought  for  less  than  $15.  I  think.  Never 
buy  just  a  pair,  the  eggs  must  he  kept  so 
long  before  there  is  enough  for  a  setting 
that  they  do  not  hatch  well. 

Favored  Breeds, — The  three  leading 
breeds  are  Bronze.  White  Holland  and 
Bourbon  Ited.  The  Bronze  are  largest, 
and  sport  the  most  brilliant  plumage. 
The  White  Hollands  are  pure  white  with 
pink  shanks  and  black  tie.  are  quite  do¬ 
mestic  and  excellent  layers.  The  Bour¬ 
bon  Rods  are  comparatively  new.  the 
main  plumage  is  red  with  white  wings; 
they  are  also  non-wanderers  and  good 
layers.  The  cho'ce  of  variety  is  merely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste;  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  makes  very  little  distinction  except 
for  the  best  grown  and  best  finished  spec¬ 
imens. 

General  Fare. — The  tom  and  lions 
should  bo  n on-related.  Many  breeders 
are  able  to  furnish  non-relatod  stock, 
keeping  two  separate  flocks.  Purchase 
the  foundation  stock  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  flock  has  been  picked  over, 
even  as  early  as  November.  An  open 
shed  furnishes  shelter  enough  for  mature 
turkeys  and  the  perches  should  not  be 
too  high.  A  heavy  tom  will  sometimes 
cripple  himself  flying  down  from  a  high 
perch.  Their  food  should  be  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley.  oats  or  any  good  mixture  of  grains 
with  some  corn  in  the  cold  weather.  They 
also  relish  a  mash  occasionally,  but  do 
not  try  to  force  them  to  lay;  nature  at¬ 
tends  to  that  soon  enough  .  They  also  re¬ 
quire  clean  water,  grit  and  shells. 

Laving  Stock. — Young  hens  begin  lay¬ 
ing  the  last  of  March,  so  before  that  time 
nests  must  be  prepared  to  prevent  their 
going  away  and  hiding  their  nests.  Bar¬ 
rels  laid  down  on  the  side  are  best  for 
this  purpose  and  each  should  he  supplied 
with  an  armful  of  straw  and  a  china  nest 
egg.  Place  the  nests  around  the  build¬ 
ings.  in  fence  corners  or  any  place  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed.  Gather  the 
eggs  every  day  to  prevent  their  chilling 
or  being  destroyed  by  crows  and  skunks. 
A  hen  will  lay  from  15  to  24  and  then  sit. 
These  may  be  given  to  a  common  ben  to 
hatch,  the  turkey  “broken  up”  and  made 
to  lay  another  dutch.  This  time  she 
should  he  allowed  In  hatch  her  own  brood. 
The  very  late  turkeys  are  almost  worth¬ 
less. 

The  Sitting  Tub  ice  y. — To  prepare  the 
nest  for  setting  pack  it  all  around  with 
straw  or  leaves  to  prevent  the  eggs  roll¬ 
ing.  Dust  the  nest  and  turkey  well  with 
insect  powder.  A  turkey  hen  will  cover 
Ifi  or  IS  eggs  and  a  common  hen  nine. 
Never  crowd  them.  During  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  incubation  there  is  much  danger 
of  the  nest  being  wrecked  bv  skunks, 
foxes  or  crows.  It  is  not  wise  to  close  up 
the  nest  unless  the  hen  is  very  tame;  she 
loves  freedom  and  never  stands  confine¬ 
ment  with  very  good  grace.  The  best  so¬ 
lution  is  to  fence  a  small  meadow — three 
to  five  acres — with  woven  wire  and  keep 
!be  turkeys  there  until  the  poults  are 
large  enough  to  fly.  Woven  wire  set  close 
to  the  ground  will  exclude  everything  but 
crows  and  a  few  poisoned  eggs  will  fix 
them.  Turkey  eggs  require  2S  days  for 
incubation,  and  the  hen  must  be  dusted 
twice  move  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
lice  to  welcome  the  little  poults. 

Arrangement  of  (’qdp. — In  the  mean¬ 
time  let’s  build  her  a  coop.  Buy  a  box 
at  least  three  feet  square  and  three  feet 
tall.  I  like  it  better  if  four  feet  long,  so 


Baby 

Chicks 


S .  C.  W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


p  r  UEBTt  E  T)  . 
*  Sttoitg,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
lioaltliy,  free  range 
stock,  Sale  arrival 
guaranteed, 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


%&&**** 

vMLEGHORPIS 


“With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them” 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  penerat-'orts.  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
f‘*r  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

Wb  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  eeg  we  sell  so  can  guaranteesatisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  ^ ^  [It  t .It  CATALOG-  will  set  you  riplit  J 
on  Leghorns.  Write  for  It  today  l 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Over  100,000  Egg  Capacity 


It  is  where  the  shipment  of  "  Day  old  Chicks” 
originate;!  24  years  ago  by  me.  Undoubtedly 
more  chicks  have  been  shipped  from  my 
Hatchery  1  ban  any  other  in  America.  I  was 
in  the  business  for  years  before  others  knew 
or  thought  of  stlch  a  thing.  Our  Booklet  giving 
description  amt  low  prices  of  eight  of  the 
leading  breeds,  and  other  things  you  should 
know  is  free. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  ::  ::  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatciting  I-ggs,  Guaranteed  M#  tortile.  $5 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Hay-Old 
C  hicks,  $13  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  Ueusou  alfalfa  range.  Entire  flock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  "s*™"""” 

ii.uOu  breeders  oil  five  lanri  Range,  51  ilk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  laU.uOil  baby  chick*  for 
RUG  uml  BO.noo  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
ior  baby  chick*.  March  and  April  delivery,!'?  ?l‘2per 
J OU.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance  (ii-t  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  «■  per  100  in 
;n  y  quantity.  My  Hook.  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved."  Iree  with  all  $U>  orders. 

Edgar  liriggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Yiriley,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 


Bred  from  imported  stock,  free  ranee,  lienlthybtrds, 
yearlings,  ifvJ.OO  each.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  13.  *0.00 
per  10U.  Chicks.  $  15.00  per  IliU.  White  Plymouth 
Uoeks,  Parks  "Tired  to  Lay"  Barred  Hoiks  and 
Ithode  Island  Rails.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
‘•.lersey  Red  Pigs"  aud  choice  nursery  stock.  Cataloo. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton.  Maryland 


8c.  to  1 5c.  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as 
Colo.,  Tex.  and  Me.  Pamphlet  FREE 

C.  M.  LAUVER 
McAIisterville,  Pa.  ::  Box  73 


8.  C.  While  Leghorns  on 
for  hat  idling  80.00  per  luO. 
*12  per  10b. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 


Calverton,  L.  I. 


hatching  eggs  from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by 
imported  males  from  260-cgu  iien.  Also  American 
bred  record  laying  stock.  Breeders  free  rangegrown, 
healthy  nnd  vigorous  Chicks  properly  hatched; 
easy  to  raise.  Capacity  2. HUO  weekly.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prices  low.  It.  T.  i-.wing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


We  Sold  160,000  Chicks  Last  Year 

All  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 


How  many  other  breeders  this  side  ot  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  sold  an  many!  Wo  didn't  do  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  j  allow  advertising,  or  in  anyway  misrep¬ 
resenting  our  (dock.  We  have  never  yet  claimed 
even  a  L’TI  eg.;  strain,  yot  we  have  birds  that  laid  up 
to  L'  "  eg'.'.-"  last  car  in  tin-hands  of  our  customers. 
We  hare  I  ii.it  up  this  business  steadily  from  giv¬ 
ing  custoniei'8  good  value  every  year  We  aim  to 
retain  tlio  confidence  of  our  trade  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  do  this  means  furnishing  liigh-i-lass  stock. 
We  breed  tmre  bred  American  Leghorns  only:  no 
foreign  blood  in  tdir  stock,  but  we  don't  breed  the 
little  show  type  American  Leghorns.  Ours  have  got 
size  and  stamina.  We  shall  again  sell  out  our  en- 
t  i  ro  capacity  because  our  stock  is  the  "look  well,  pay 
well"  kind,  and  our  old  customers  are  back  again 
with  orders  larger  than  ever.  Chicks  from  our 
plant  cost  you  little  if  any  more  than  from  hatcher¬ 
ies  that  pick  up  their  eggs  indiscriminately.  We 
trap-nest  every  pullet  on  our  plant  and  our  own 
breeding  stock  lias  been  bred  for  six  years  from 
nothing  but  large  white  pggs.  Wo  issue  a  catalog  of 
104  pages;  costs  us  over  14c.  each;  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  4c.  in  stamps.  Til  E  ICVKKJLAY  FA  ItM, 
(The  Lord  Farms  Box  Xo..‘J40-l'\  Methuen,  Mass. 


i  Machines  $ 

I  SairOnlu 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


that  the  rain  cannot  beat  in  and  wet  it 
all  over.  Cover  the  top  and  back  with 
roofing  paper,  have  the  sides  tight.  The 
front  should  be  entirely  of  slats  and  hung 
from  the  top  with  strap  hinges.  Paint  all 
the  wood  for  preservation.  1  used  such 
coops  several  years  without  floors,  mov¬ 
ing  them  every  day  to  clean  ground  and 
sprinkling  coal  ashes  under  to  prevent 
dampness.  In  a  dry  season  I  prefer 
this  method,  hut  we  are  never  sure  of  our 
weather,  so  let’s  have  a  floor  ready. 
Leave  the  floor  detached,  make  it  a  few 
inches  larger  than  the  coop  cacli  way. 
It  is  very  easy  to  remove  the  coop  and 
clean.  Our  coop  is  new  and  clean,  but 
next  time  it  must  be  thoroughly  white¬ 
washed.  One  little  mite  or  even  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  white  louse  is  small  in 
itself.  Their  strength  lies  in  numbers. 
If  we  can  keep  the  numbers  reduced  we 
need  not  fear  them. 

Caring  for  1’ori.rs. — When  the  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  place  a  board  in  front  of 
the  barrel  to  keep  them  in  and  leave  them 
two  days  if  the  hen  sits  quietly.  She 
will  take  them  off  early  in  the  morning  if 
not  prevented,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
catch  them  in  the  grass  when  mother  tur¬ 
key  tells  them  to  “scud.”  Baby  poults 
do  not  hustle  around  like  chicks.  They 
are  about  the  slowest,  clumsiest,  silliest 
things  ever.  One  good  old  hen  we  had 
would  wrap  her  head  over  them  and  tuck 
them  back  under  her  wing  just  us  she  did 
an  egg,  A  storm  scares  them  out  of  all 
the  wits  they  have,  and  they  just  stand 
and  call  for  help.  For  a  time  they  must 
have  close  and  thoughtful  care,  but  not 
too  much  pampering.  They  must  be  kept 
dry  and  free  from  lice  and  not  be  over¬ 
fed.  and  that  is  the  whole  story.  The 
coop  should  he  so  placed  as  to  get  the 
morning  sunshine,  but  still  have  shade 
through  the  middle  of  the  day.  Sunshine 
means  life  to  them.  A  continued  rain 
will  thin  out  their  ranks  in  spite  of  the 
best  of  care. 

Feeding.-  There  are  many  methods  of 
feeding.  I  have  my  own  pet  one,  and  if 
I  ever  change  it  will  he  for  the  “seed" 
method,  that  is.  dry,  whole  or  cracked 
grains  only.  We  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  the  following:  First  give  the 
baby  poults  fine  grit;  sand  is  all  right, 
and  clean  water.  Then  on  a  clean  hoard 
give  them  a  small  feeding  of  a  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  wheat  bran  mixed  rather  dry 
with  raw  egg  and  sour  milk.  Wheat  bran 
is  a  great  bone  food,  is  light  and  does  not 
pack  in  the  bowels,  ltaw  egg  is  the  most 
natural  meat  food  for  a  young  bird,  is 
more  easily  digested  than  when  hard 
boiled,  and  is  sure  to  tie  fresh.  Sour 
milk  is  medicinal  to  all  poultry.  The 
poults  will  cal  only  a  wee  bit  at  first,  and 
the  board  must  be  removed  until  the  next 
feeding.  Feed  four  times  a  day  for  a 
week  and  then  three  times  as  long  as  they 
are  confined  in  the  coops.  Keep  all  the 
dishes  clean,  feed  a  little  at  a  time,  keep¬ 
ing  them  hungry  and  force  them  to  exor¬ 
cise.  MRS.  NILES  GROVER. 


Raise  Jn  Gel  strong  birds  from  weak  Hatchlings. 

all  I  he  ,  | ,  i  n  ■  | 

chicks  firnyw  1  he  Marvel 

T^Colony  Brooder 

F°r  large  or  small  flocks. 
Price  $15.  An  efficient 

Heavy  Castings  wit li  au- 
tomatic  control  ot  the 
drill  ts.  1HE  I'ULCII  FEED  is  new  ami  distinctive. 

Also 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Send  for  our  Free  Itonklet  describing  the  t'P-TO- 
TIIE-MINI.'TK  method  of  liroodiiu'  in  large  flocks  . 
the  merits  of  the  FRESH  A I  It  SVS1  EM.  The  safety . 
convenience,  labor  saving  ami  economy  in  operation, 
l.carti  to  brood  without  lo-x,  makllUj?  THREE  PUO- 
DTCEltS  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO  .  JOfl  Chestnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


How  do  the  big  poultrymen 
make  money? 

They  get  after  every  individual  chick. 
They  look  for  the  feed  that  will  make  the 
chicks  strong — healthy — good  producers. 

Suppose  you  have  only  a  few  chicks.  Well, 
isn’t  it  worth  while  to  keep  them  alive? 

We  have  proof  that  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  makes  chicks  live  because  it  prevents 
digestive  troubles.  Don’t  “  take  a  chance  "  on  or¬ 
dinary  uncooked  feed  that  is  hard  to  digest.  Don’t 
work  in  the  dark.  Write  us  today  for  our  facts  on 


Pearl  Grit  is  an  extra  pro- 
I  dno.fr.  Extra  eggs  Increase  egg 
I  money,  Tito  extra,  money  more  then 
I  pay 5  for  Tear l  Grit.  Users  say  so, 
I  and  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Tho 
'  reason  is,  IT  PAYS.  Wo  want  you  to 
write  os  today  for  detailed  informa* 
tiou.  Booklet  free, 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
4tfS.  Oevelnnd  Street,  Piqno,  Ohio 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


J/tYHROW’\ 
rPtAQL  TO 
POulTPV 
AnO 

.Watch 
\r«  suits / 


Sample  and  descriptive  folder  on  request. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Camp 

Mills:  General  Sales  Ag< 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CO 


will  make  your  hens  produce  thegreat- 
est  possible  egg  yield — develop  them 
into  200  egg  hens  by  supplying  the 
necessary  feed  elements,  protein,  fat 
and  carbohydrates.  Red  Hen  Scratch 
Feed  gets  results.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  thousands  of  poultrymen. 

Red  Hen  is  the  reat  economical  feed 
because  it  is  correctly  mixed,  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  than  home  mixed  feeds. 
It  makes  you  sure  of  results.  Con¬ 
tains  selected  Michigan  grains,  free 
from  chaff,  weed  seed,  or  other  im¬ 
purities.  , 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Our  book  “From  Chick  to  Layer’’ 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every' poultry 
raiser.  Send  for  your  copy.  Free  for 
the  asking.  Write  today. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  Re.!  Hen  Scratch  Feed.  II 
he  hasn't  it  write  u»  and  we  will  take  cate  of 
you.  Be  sure  to  vet  the  ban  sewed  with  red 
twine  with  the  lull  sired  Red  Hen  on  it.  It's 
your  guarantee  of  honest  poultry  feeds. 

Saginaw  Milling  Co. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Ogemaw 
A  A  Pigeon  Feed . 

125  Genesee  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
ChampionOats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Prsse  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  $14  per  100.  White 
Leghorns,  $12.  White  Rocks  and  Silver  Campincs, 
$20.  Hatching  Eggs.  Orders  booked. 

GEO.  H.  DANLEY  -  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


For  Poultry  is  best,  Co;\*’80  or  flue  gran  u  hit  eel,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  uuiiuitarturei  8  of 
Charcoal  Products.  A  for  prtd*?s  and  saw  pies.  Est.  18H 
R.  MarKELLAR’S  SONS  CO*,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

AND  BARRED  ROCKS.  WINNERS 


-Gibson”  Chicks- 

Are  Big  Money  Makers 

VIGO  ROUS,  sturdy,  healthy  chicks 
from  farm-raised  breeding  flocks 
of  pedigreed  heavy  layers.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Gibson  eggs  from  Utility 
Strains  guaranteed  SO  percent,  fertile. 

White  Leghorns  Barred  Rock 
R.  I.  Reds  White  Wyandottes 

Infuse  Gibson’s  “  Bred  to  Lay  "  bLood  in  your 
flocks.  The  birds  are  large,  hearty  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  and  will  make  your  flocks  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable.  Let  us  stock  your  farm 
or  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order 
early  you  get  better  service. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Drawer  C,  Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


11*13-14  Conn.  International  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
High  records  last  year,  heavy  layers  this  year  : 
see  report.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks. 

FHANt'lS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mount  Curnicl.  Conn. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Torn  Barron's  strain  Ex¬ 
clusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  Considering  quality.  Records 
and  price  list  upon  request  Won  third  prize  ribbon 
for  December  and  January  nt  Missouri  Egg  Contest. 
Eggs  for  batching.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J 


EGGS  HKD  DAT-OLD  CHICKS 

and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We guarantee  alleges 
a  nil  chicks  are  from  on  town  stock.  A  KCHONTON 
l’tll  LTHY  FARM.  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  V. 


S T  0  RRS  I  Hatching  Eggs 


Trapnest  ami  Pedigreed  Stock 

32—  1  S  Egos,  S10— 100 
Circular  f  ree.  No  Siibiiilufion  Stock  or  eggs 

NGTON,  Hammonton,  Ni  J. 


D  A  □DfMU  leghorns  yr; 

D  A  I\  K  U  1 1  WYANDOTTES  >  J 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Katron  . 

strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we 
imported  from  Tom  Harron'e  heav-  'FaAjA' 
lest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  i— — — J 
iug  from  372  to  2tKl  DUB*  in  pullet  year.  Chicks 
from  $2U  to  |IU  a  hundred.  Write  fur  mating  list. 

Cr  □  I  ■  D  CT  a  MuOonogb  School  Farm 
■  DUnuCn  McOonoah.  Md. 


BRED  TO  LAY-S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks.  $12  per 
100.  Hatching  Eggs'.  $.1  tier  100;  $45  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PKKKY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley. N  Y. 


Serum  Treatment  for  Roup 

I  recently  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  serum  treatment  for 
roup  in  chickens.  As  we  have  used  this 
treatment,  very  successfully  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  the  readers  of  TllE  R.  N.-Y, 
our  experience.  For  a  period  of  about 
six  years  we  had  Occasional  outbreaks  of 
roup.  Nearly  every  poultry-keeper  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  symptoms  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  simple  cold.  However,  true 
roup  is  a  great  loss  to  the  poultrymen  of 
this  country.  I  have  seen  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  far  northern  part  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  symptoms  are  swelled  head,  a 
slight  foamy  substance  in  the  eye.  It 
may  affect  one  or  both  eyes.  It  later 
often  develops  cankers  in  the  mouth ; 
these  are  very  offensive  and  only  the 
strongest  of  heart  would  use  other  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  ax.  We  had  even  had  our 
little  chickens  affected  and  the  attacks 
were  often  in  the  hot  dry  weather  when 
the  poultry-houses  were  whitewashed, 
dry,  and  open  night  and  day.  Our  poultry 
was  purebred  Drown  Leghorns,  and  we 
had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  secure 
fresh  blood  each  year,  using  two-year-old 
liens  and  the  best  of  early-hatched  cock¬ 
erels.  This  with  the  care  we  had  given 
led  us  to  believe  our  safety  lay  in  serum 
treatment.  We  wrote  to  the  Ohio  State 
University’.  They  sent  us  the  necessary 
instructions  as  to  obtaining  and  using 
the  treatment. 

The  treatment  for  SO  hens,  including 
the  hypodermal  syringe  for  using  cost  us 
about  $5.  This  seemed  rather  high,  but 
it  only  takes  a  few  hens  to  pay  for  it, 
that  would  ho  little  beside  the  constant 
loss  with  roup.  We  took  the  syringe 
which  is  graduated  holding  three  doses, 
and  a  glass  containing  one  teaspoon  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  10  teaspoons  of  water.  After 
each  vaccination  the  syringe  was  dipped 
iu  the  carbolic  acid  water.  We  caught 
the  fowls,  raised  one  wing  holding  firmly 
while  the  other  operator  pushed  the 
syringe  under  the  skin,  pressing  it  down¬ 
ward,  then  carefully  withdrew  it  letting 
the  serum  from  the  syringe  into  the  cavity 
as  it  was  withdrawn.  We  did  not  have 
any  trouble  wbeu  we  were  started,  and  it 
did  not  take  very  long.  We  did  not  know 
of  a  fowl  being  off’  its  feed,  nor  did  we 
have  any  loss  of  eggs.  We  were  very 
careful  to  breed  only  from  the  treated 
stock,  and  raised  enough  chickens,  so  we 
sold  all  untreated  stock  and  in  the  past 
three  years  have  had  only  two  or  three 
cases  of  roup.  This  has  led  us  to  believe 
the  serum  treatment  is  the  best  treatment 
for  roup,  and  does  not  require  the  service 
of  an  expert,  mbs.  James  i.ampman. 


Leghorns— B  A  R  R  0  N— W  y  andottes 

Egg*  from  imported  pens.  Records:  263,  £65  268, 
268 .  2611,  271,  273;  283  cockerel*. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  •  Connollsville.  Pa. 


_  Think  of  it!  These 
"two  UNBEATABLE 

■  Wisconsin  Ma¬ 
chines —  Warners  m  live 

■  fires I  Hslisng  Hildwig 
Contests,  both  for  only 

■  ?  1 0,  fre  ifeht  paul  «s» f. 

of  Rockies.  Guaran- 
_  teed  10  years  and 
■  sold  on  20  0s, s'  Iri»|— 


nv  C  BROWN  AN0  WHITE  IEGH0RNS.  ROCKS. 
L  IV  O  H  I  RL0S.  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  Catalogue  free. 
HI  I,  I,  POT,  Box  l,  Frenehtown,  X,  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching- st /aim’  ^“rnd^faw 

V  itality  excellent.  Fertility  &UArant66<L  Price.  $,r 
a  hundred,  O.  S.  MlJLLKK,  Hriilge water*  \ra 


White  &  Rice  Strain  S.  G.White  Leghorns 

Made  in  America.  Bred  for  over  20  yeat  s  for  vigor 
and  production.  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD  <>. 
WHITE,  successor  lo  White  5  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— a  large  and  heavy-laying  strain 
Large  white  Eggs  and  many  of  them  $1  per  15; 
$1.75  per  3U;  $5pevl00.  J.  51.  CASK,  Gllboa,  N.Yr, 


A.  B.  HALL’S 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 


Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  STUS 

and  farm  bred  fowls.  Spruce  Grove  Farm  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


Good  As  The  Be*t.*’  2-yewrold  ben*  touted  free  from  White 
Diurrrom  by  Storrs  Station,  msiLui  with  cockerel*  with  records  248- 
UCtf.  Loaders  in  Lnyin*  Cun  teat.  2,000  chick  tf  per  week.  Ulus.  Cir. 

A.  HALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILLBROOK  FARM,  M.  1.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Torn  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  healthy, 
vigorous  stock.  W rite  for  p  r  i  e  e  s. 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  It.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World's  champion,  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denton  Maryland 


Hatching  Eggs 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Big  Cash  Profits 


S' 'JS’tSJtfi  S.C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

412  [n  t  100;  3 10<>  per  1,600.  Eggs.  41  per  lf>;  fii  per  lOn,  I'M-' 
torn  hatching,  41.30  per 73  eggs.  J.Gu|rLesher.Norlhmntiefland,Pi) 


Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $ 25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman ,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


Eggs  from  $12  per  100  to  $1  each .  Price  list  on  request 

E.  V.  Watson,  The  Magnolias,  Beacon,  N.  Y  . 


RARY  TOM  BAKKON 

DrtDI  V,niGNOWHITELE(lHOKN8 

$11  per  hundred.  Reduction  on  thousand  order. 

L.  E.INMILD.SBY,  llurtwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  iflc^0LNEGsHffi 

bred  to  lay,  $5  per  100.  A.  SCHUBERT, Clinton  Corners, N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Whit©  Leghorns  oaycold checks 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Inrnt.Sall  Point,  N.Y 


•lil  Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu¬ 
lars— my  low  prices— mc-ney- 
[back  guaranty— also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  - 
alt  come  with  my  big  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Hook' 'Hatching 
Facts,"  in  colors.  Write 
me  today.  Jim  Kohar.,  I'res. 


freight 


248-200-284-ogg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
aud  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton.  N.  Y. 


Prepaid.  1, 

2  or  3  Maolht’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
Dented,  including  Barron  strain ;  it-we**k  pullets.  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton'  Faioi  Huntington,  N.Y, 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNSONLY.  The  World's 
Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Cont.  Reports  and  f  the  meet 
practical  catalog  written.  “Utility  Facts”  Free. 
J.  R.  PARKS,  Box  V.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young's  White 
Let* horns,  f  nrm  raised.  strong*  vigorous  stoolc. 


50,000  CHICKS4KfbfT 

HORNS.  ROCKS  AND  BROILERS  $6  9.1  to  $9.95  per  10n  for 

May.  Let  n<  honk  your  order  now.  Circular  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SfirL  Both  are  made  of  IlfTTini  I  fr 
*  r  Calif.  Kedwood.  jnwA^ 
d  Incubator  is  cov- 

ered  with  asbestos  and  gaivamzeu 
Iron;  has  triple  walls,  -^r  ~  — . 

_  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
Ha.-.  3ii  DAYS'  '1'KIAL-iiiiiiiw  Iwcil 
aotO.K.  Wntaforh'KKgrVttaloffNow.  ^ 

HIOWCUO  INCUBATOR  l'O  ,  0«pt.t  >  j  Bat ,se. Wit.  Ffc'  jk’  (2) 


FrelghfPald 

I  _  La*tof 

the  Rodder 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S. 

W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S-  C.  R-  1.  Beds. 
Barred  Rocks.  -Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  •  Box  137,  Demurest,  N.  J. 


Barron-Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

EOlt  HATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  dock  of 
1,000  layers.  Write  me  your  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
STOCK.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  JYI.  I)  A  VIS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R  0.  Nn.  1,  Cincinnalus.  N.  Y. 


B  ARRONfcis 

248-260-284  egg  S.  <’.  W.  Leghorns.  6  pullets  and  1 
cockerel,  $15.  Eggs,  $7  tier  Jut):  $60  per  1,000.  Baby 
chix.  $8  per 50:  $15  per  100.  Mating  list. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FIUF  RRFFVK  YOU  cannot  bi 
riwc  Dnccua  stronger  vita 

On  45  ACRES  |ty.  e®  for  haichi 

rnCF  n  mi  A  P  Day  old  chicks. 


Srlnir ary. coxy, portable*, 

~  durable.  Optn-iir  rroaT.fcinovable.adjust- 

able  sloor.  Oth<-kiy  con vertod  into  Breeding 

Pen,  Brooder  .Colony  orLaying  House.  Lignt 
anil  sunny  Cheaper  and  better  than  honie- 
biillt.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Same  material]  as  our 
kfajnous  silos.  Cold,  heat, rodent  and  lice  i 
^^proot.  Send  tor  illustrated  literature 

ami  price  list-  ,  — 


.  .  Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 

lrculars.  Shohola,  „  Pennsylvania 


Unadilla  Silo  Cow 
Box  C.  Una  a  til  a,  N.  Yt 


March  25,  1916. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


TRAPNESTED 


The  nineteenth  week  shows  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  gain  in  egg  production  :  the 
number  laid  this  week.  3.707.  being  275 
eggs  more  than  were  laid  last  week.  The 
output  this  week  is  nearly  a  thousand 
greater  than  three  weeks  ago.  930.  to  be 
exact.  In  view  of  the  continued  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  this  gain  is  certainly  worthy 
of  notice. 

Obed  G.  Knight’s  White  Wyandottes 
are  doing  some  remarkably  steady  lay¬ 
ing.  Their  record  for  the  last  three 
weeks  is  51  5  I  55.  and  this  week  54  again. 
Their  total  to  date  is  732,  only  20  eggs 
behind  Tom  Barron's  Wyandottes.  which 
are  still  the  leading  pen.  !’.  W.  Backus’ 
White  Wyandottes  from  Ontario  are  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  week's  production,  score  52, 
and  Springdale  Poultry  Farm’s  It.  I. 
Beds  are  third  with  a  record  of  51.  Bock 
Bose  Farm’s  Barred  Bocks.  Branford 
Farm’s  White  Bocks,  and  A.  B.  Poun¬ 
dage’s  It.  1.  Beds  laid  50  eggs  each  pen. 
Jules  F.  Francois*  Barred  Bocks,  which 
have  held  third  place  in  the  total  score 
for  many  weeks,  lose  it  this  week  and  pass 
to  fourth  place.  P.  W.  Backus’  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  are  now  third  with  a 
total  of  054.  This  gives  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  first,  second  ami  third  place,  in  the 
total  scores.  Fast  week  a  B.  I.  Bed  hen 
owned  by  Fatherland  Farm  of  Byfield, 
Maas.,  laid  an  egg  weighing  37  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  pound  or  almost  six  ounces, 
and  a  Black  Foghorn,  owned  by  ,T.  t’ol- 
Jinsou  of  England,  laid  one  weighing  31 
hundredths,  or  five  ounces.  Sunday, 
March  5th.  the  daily  record  showed  that 
the  output  that  day  was  52.4  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  1,000  lions.  A  week  ago  the 
totals  of  the  three  best  pens  in  each  of 
the  principal  breeds  was  as  follows: 

White  Wyandottes .  1.9S5 

Bhode  Island  Bods .  1.747 

White  Leghorns  .  1.5N7 

1*.  Bocks  (White  and  Barred)....  1,527 

Miscellaneous  Breeds : 

Oregons.  Black  Leghorns  and  Mot¬ 
tled  Anconas . 1,271 

This  gives  n  quick  and  easy  way  to 
compare  the  performance  of  the  best  pens 
now,  but  this  arrangement  of  precedence 
may  be  entirely  changed — and  probably 
will  be,  before  next  Fall. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 44  367 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  47  28(1 

Frank  T,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  44  307 

Jules  F.  Francois,  Bong  Island  . .  33  (J40 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  3t  332 

Fnirfields  Farms.  New  Hampshire. . . .  35  475 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  . 20  314 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon... .  40  4K0 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York . .  50  404 

Meiulelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .......  43  300 

White  Rocks. 

P. ranford  Farm,  Conned  I  cut  . 41  331 

Bran  ford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  50  507 

Albert  T.  TjcnSen,  Massachusetts .  30  401 

KeweemiU  Farm.  Massachusetts .  41  340 

Iloilistoil  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts. .  38  495 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  15  307 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  U.  Wilcox,  Connecticut. .  45  280 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  ltidge  Farm.  New  York........  33  301 

National  White  Wvan.  Club.  Pa .  20  321 

Obed  G.  Kuight,  Rhode  Island.......  54  732 

P.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  . .  52  054 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  . . 40  375 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  38  359 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  41  575 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts . . .  27  475 

.1.  IS,  Wnlsirn.  Connecticut  .  47  309 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  47  752 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm.  England .  45  580 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  island  .  32  300 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connect icut .  34  444 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  48  409 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  248 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts....  20  410 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts . .  2  283 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  39  510 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  50  498 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  33  005 

Bonier  P.  Brining,  Connecticut .  44  340 

Charles  O.  Polheuois.  New  York .  49  584 

S.  G,  McLean,  Oimue.-rleut .  40  284 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  51  481 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  43  354 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  30  389 

Harry  B.  CVtok.  Connecticut  .  30  40-1 

A.  W.  ltuiner.v,  New  Hampshire .  45  030 

F.  T).  Clark,  Connecticut .  38  525 

Allan's  llardt cheat  Reds.  Rhode  Island  44  453 

Charles  Becker.  Connecticut . 42  4n0 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts . .  43  4o3 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  42  032 

H.  W.  Colling  wood .  New  Jersey .  20  409 

\V,  11.  Itnlilstead.  Connecticut  .  22  207 

I'iucrresL  Orchards,  Mn--sarhusetts. . . .  30  509 

Hampton  Institute.  1  irgiula  .  37  483 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan .  34  380 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red.  tlior- 
oughbred,  lien  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Seientlllcally  line  bred  away  from 
brncidinoAh  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  h  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laving  Reds  In  existence,  laying 
rates  211  to  2 1?  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  magnifi¬ 
cent,  large,  hardy .  glowing  red  rose  ami  single  rnmh  hens, 
not  pu  lids,  m»tf<l  to  splendid,  large,- vigorous,  horning  red 
males,  themselves  out  of  tropnested  hens-  l  eittle,  strong, 
hatchsble,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  dally,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea 
absolutely  unknown  FINK  BRF.F.DING  COCKERELS, 
early  hatched,  large,  hardy  .vigorous  I  lived  ere.  great -lam¬ 
ina-  long  hacks,  low  tail?,  short  legs  well  spread;  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trupnckleil  liens.  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

Wo  thlp  all  over  U  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  to  far  as 
Australia,  and  fell  eggs  and  Stool:  to  States  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  Courteous,  straight  forward  dealings. 
Silt  ttf  action  pan  run  feed 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Curuttitll,  X.  Y., 

Feb.  e.  191fi. 

t  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  Vibrrt  Strain  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  1  EVER  SAW— both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  1*.  R.  L. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


Trade  m  ark  Reg.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


Fens  mated  with  Prize  Winning  Cockerels.  Carefully  -s  h  i  p  p  e  il.  i  $1.00  •  -  -  Per  Dnzen 

“Bred  uear  the  Clouds*’ — Vigorous —  Order  now  and  give  ljifS.00  •  -  l’rr  Hundred 

Healthy  liirdB  us  date  for  shipment.  |  Scud  Check  or  Money  Order 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Crolon-on- Hudson  Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Are  You  Setting  Eggs 
This  Spring? 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORO  BIRD— a  Leghorn  288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  brooders  touted  ;  free  of  white  diarrhea 


FWhat  kind  will  you  sett  Bow 
many  will  you  Hutch  out  of 
each  setting'  t  If  you  Humid  pay 
810.00  for  a  getting  of  Grand 
Prize  Eggs,  nod  for  Home  reason 
none  of  t  hem  should  hatch,  would 
you  get.  your  money  back  I  Think  It 
over.  This  Spring  set,  Mart  ling  Si  I 
You  can  bo  ab* 


1  A  Ann  PUIPIfC  for  WIO  from  our  heavy  winter 
■  UfUUU  Irfl Ili AO  laying  strains.  Wso  Vipert  Red 
and  Pittsfield  Haired  Rock  strains.  Batching  eggs  in 
limited  quantities.  Chicks  hutched  in  Cundee  Mammoth, 
carefully  inspected  before  shipping  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  yon  tn  perfect  condition.  You  must  be  «nl  baled  or 
We  cannot  keep  your  money,  M  pulleis  rained  from  200 
chicks  shipped  a  customer  in  Virginia  last  year  gave  him 
71  eggs  Jon  6th.  Order  now.  I'l.F.A  *»A \T  VALLEY 
POt  I, THY  FARM.  Lunenburg,  Msec,. 


vei  Cauinlna  eggs. 

/  ,  L  e.  tsolufsly  sure  or  n  hatch,  tjocauae  wo 
■  guarantee  a  specliled  number  of 

“  "  elilelis  i<rm  each  .-.ml  every  setting 

of  eggs  we  sell.  Mu  riling  Silver  Camptneasre  the  must 
fatuous  of  the  variety  In  this  country.  Have  been 
Exhibited  from  coast  to  coast  '•  Ith  magnllleent  re¬ 
sell: — Awarded  “  World's  Chiirupiaiishlp"  at  Panama 
Pneifle  K>  position.  Tliuy  lay  large  ehulk-u  hlte  eggs 
in  great  abundance;  for  which  they  have  hern  awarded 
1st  PvIku  w  lloeever  exhibited.  Price-List  ready. — 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.  0.  Box  4.  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain" 

Tlie  world’s  greatest  ‘‘Utility  Show  Strain. "  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  flocks  of  farm-range  birds. 
$1.50  nm  15;  $8  per  100.  I  shall  jnnko  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer  E.  B.  U  N  I>  K  H  HILli, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm,"  POUCrHKE EPSI 10.  N.  Y. 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes"  ,md7r°erctte° 

Thirteen  Eggs.  SI;  Utility  Egge,  $5  Hundred,  1,200 
Eggs  "CAMOEE”  eJioap.  (Circular. ) 

,T.  F.  Ilyron, 75  Quarry  SI  . .WIlll  man  1  le.Conn. 


Colonial  Reds 


A  run  I  Itn-'l -fo-liiv  strain  of  £oitfl  rolnr.  Hurl  null. -mil  n*jti»|  ntlon. 
We  oflVr  line  urka  for  hitleliliu:,  utiil  day -old  uIiIfUh,  lioiii  pedi¬ 
greed  lirei'dera.  We  Imptwnl  li*«rc  upd  guarniiliM*  Imtioralilo 
treMmeut  anil  afttlKfmrtlim.  Tin*  National  Furm  •  Kh<ide 

Jsfsnil  and  New  HhiDimIiIHi  hlate  CoUpco*  mu  ircuUt  cilxtomers. 
Fh<‘U  ami  feKtfnumUl  leitffw  ap|ieAl‘  In  nur  new  mutiiu  list, 
which  is  free  on  request.  Fine  lneotliii£  flock  a  sp«‘,eialty,  at 
ri*B4oitH>dt!  prices  for  the  qn-atlly. 

COLON  lAIaFA  KM,  Kr»x  Or'IVmj*U*,  New  llumpMhlre 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  6 
Leghorns.  Utility  ami  show  Quality,  Catalogue  free 
RIVEKDALE  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Rtvordule,  N.  J 


High  Grade  Utility  Slock.  Oay-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


THE  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE  WYAN- 
I  DOTTKS.  Trap  nests  used.  Choice  chicks  $20  per 
hundred.  OLD  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


“Perfection"  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world’s  best  strain.  From  prize-winners, 
$3  per  setting;  4  settings,  $10.  Utility  eggs  from 
same  blood,  $1.50  per  netting.  $8  per  wo.  Cockerels, 

$3,  $4,  $5.  Dr.  IlAYMAN,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


U/hilo U/uanHnfle  DAY -OLD  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS. 
TV  II 1 1 U  lYjdflUUUC  Heavy  lay  i  i  >w  **t  rat n ,  i  i*ap-i n*  -i  rd  seven 
years.  Middlebrook  Paullr*  Farm,  Misj  Marlon  I-  Mnore.  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Day  old  clilcley  $l.>per  liundreil  HntvImiK  0g$f*  .35  per 

settliiir  of  IS  Per  hundis  il,  all  frofn  II »iivy weight, 

Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Sl*K  k,  ral>A<1  on  Free 
Clover  hnoge,  carefully  M-leeted  for*  oolor,  nrnl  kept  in 
Open  Front  IIoUHtn*  under  hiqsI  SiMiiary  ('ondicionx.  Safe 
anival  of  Cl»I<5kx  Kerllllt.v  of  r-K^  and  •'  \  k«olute 
(•uurfin(t><i4.v  No  morn  brc^xlliiK stork  for 
sale  until  furrie  r  notksr.  OAKLAND  FARMS  OaKlaud,  N.  J. 


-COCKERELS,  LEGHORN.  WYANDOTTE 

M-  UNl’SAY,  Cutchogne.  L.  I 


Pure  Barron  Eggs 


Barred  Rock  and  Leghorn  Breeders 

Selling  out-  Good  stock.  HECK  BROS.,  Westwood.  N.J. 


Livable  Chicks  $15  per  lOO 

Silver  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $13  per  100 
I’eUIn  rin. I  llonen  (Oneklings  J85c.  each) 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  *  R  .14,  Phocnixville  Pa. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  full  and  win 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15;  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

C.  A.flAKDE,  -  Marlborough,  N.  Y 


Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100,  Day-old  chicks,  $11)  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


loro  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hutching  eggs  from  breeders  with  Tmi'llbst  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  forprlces.  C.W. TIlRNFR.WeslHarlfurd, Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York,  etc.  Prices 
vtutxoniihlc  Free  Booklet 

CATALPA  POULTRY  1ARM,  W.  G  Horner,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HnshioKX  birds;  bred  to  Iny"nnd  they  doit."  Hutch' 
ing  eggs;  no  chicks.  "  FOUR  AURKS,'  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Crt  Heel  0raoJo— Chickens,  dneks,  kcomo,  turkeys. 
0U  Debt  Dtoolts  Ku junaa,  dogs  and  hares.  .Stock  and 

Eg^YalUable  catHiOgllfi  rvC4‘.  H,  A, Sander, Bai29,Eclleisvillt,P». 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  g' WSL.fe”2,'S 

Pay  RocIck.  Hatching  Kggs  a  apeeinlty.  (bitalog  free. 

Little  Roch  Poultry  Farm,  Anson  Henry,  Prop.,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Austin’s  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs,  $1.50  tn  $5  per  setting  (15);  utility.  $7  50  per  100, 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N  H 


OC  V1DICTIC0  Pine  Thicken*,  Ducks,  Turkey*,  Stock 
03  TAnlC  I  Ilu  miuI  Kggj..  Low  prices.  Bkr  new  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  J01LN  E.  IlEATrVOLK,  ll»rrUonlnir|i,V*. 


Pill  I  c  T  Q  S.  C.W.  LEtJHOKNS 
W  L-  L.  C,  I  O  barred  ROOKS 
Engnga  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  next  ('’all  at 
Four  arid  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reason  a  ule  it  will 
not  pny  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Cllboa,  N.  V. 


Nnrnp  -Sliq;l«  Voiobv  Only. 

KLUOl  .mu \ve‘v^  retnln- 
rew  f'T  hrech-i  ii.  Kkkk,  $1.53-15; 

It  (R'AI  KKMIL'SH,  Parlen,  Conn 


eliicken«,4lick*,i;f I": o, turkeys, eiiliii'an.d,'  nml bares.  Slock  unit 
Ktsffn.  Ill  iistinled  Calulog  tree.  EUWIH  ».  S0U0ER,  Boi  R.TellOfd.  P». 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$5 — 101):  $I2o-lo. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Excellent  stock.  G.  C.  MILLER,  R.  I 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

I n  largo  or  small  lots.  Show  or  utility 

THE  BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Utility  Strain  S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Trap-nested  and 
bred  to  luj — 2,01)0  breeders.  Eggs.  $S  per  hundred. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds^oi !} 

cockerels,  eggs  ami  chicks.  Prices  reasonable  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  ALLAN  Jr..  Newport,  R.  I. 


STRAIN  HATCHING  KG  (IN 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  *?0porr 

from  Penna  Poultry  Farm’s  pedigreed  stock 
and  from  Lincoln's  strain,  hour  milk  fed. 

LOCUST  LUUGE  FURM  -  -  -  LA  GKANGfVIUf,  N.  X. 


S.  C.  REDceh^SIs 

A ustin- V’ibert  high  record  stock.  Eggs,  $7  per  100: 
chicks,  $18  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

ALBIDA  FARM,  -  -  Niautic.  Conn 


-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


DCniRDCE  "PATRICIAN"  S.  C.W. LEGHORN  PUtlETS.  si  red  bv  SUL- 

r  CUlilllcC  LV  BOY  (out  of  CCO-egi'  lien),  $1,  $1.50,  $2.  Mims, 
records  Blit  ti*#$&  (hens,  IR1  to  1 97.  Coek’Htl  50. 1914  Cu  in- 
logofS.O.  Reds  ready.  Rcd-LeQ  Poultry  Colony,  R  5.  0vie,o,  N.Y 


)R  SALE— ABOUT  TWENTY  (20)  TOLLHOUSE 
GEESE.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE.  PURCHASE,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  Kocka  r tri 

Bed,  Oampines,  Miuoreas,  Leghorn:!,  Wyandottes 

Dlaple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  «,  Athens,  L’a 


SC,  REDS-BARREO  R0CKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Hiiti'liiiic  Eggs.  "Stock  extraordinary— Prices 
lmulerale."  Our  vaatRangM  promotes  incrcm-r.d  fer- 

till ly  him]  Vigor.  CwitQlidxferf  tarn»,(17(V>  aci'(?5’  Suiritcrville,  N  J. 


rn  BABY  CHICKS  of  depend  able  Quality  from  our 
1,1  7800  Matnilioth  Maclitn*  Custom  hatching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  Westwood,  N  J. 


Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

$4  par  10.  K.  C.  Bed  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  Shropshire 
Sheep.  II-  J-  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna- 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


From  Leghorns  that  are  layers.  £42-245-256-260 
Barron  strain. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Wo  keep  but  200;  Farm  grown;  selected  layers.  Do 
not  believe  better  layers  can  bo  produced  Eggs 
from  2-year  Hens,  yearling  Cocks,  $1.50  per  15. 
Infertile  Kggs  made  good  Order*  Booked  now. 

LUCIA  TUCKER.  101  R*ncb  F.rtn,  Norwalk.  Conn. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  h ‘a  nkd“  «  m  « 

cat,:i  In;?  "c.  Rtivnip,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  fi-oin  the 
mountain.  V.U.i.t'v  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  liellmllle,  l*u. 


I  latching  eggs  from  selected  pens.  $1  50  per  15.  8.T& 
fertility  guaranteed.  Two  ,\ ear-old  breeding  h“ns, 
$1  each.  TWIN  OAKS  FARM.  Route  7,  Bu»  154,  Richmond. Va. 


lURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS 
Prize-laying  strain.  $4  per  11.  f  Fiona  Horning 
idiauR.  Duck  Eggs,  $1  25  per  12.\No.  1,  Genessee.Pa. 


D1 _ 1 ,  1  ,„L Day-Old  Chicks  ami  Kggs, 

Black  Leghorn  hamEton  s.  pittstown,  k  j 


L4  I  f*  If  0—8  and  10  S.  C.  Buff  Leglmrns, 
rl  I  IV O  etc.  Money  Back  for  Ikes'l  onus, 
Jacob  Nelmond,  Box  ‘l,  MoAIlstervIlle,  Fa, 


2  very  large  flue  ones,  April  Hatch.  Best  Bronze 
Strain,  and  1  cross,  wild.  Price,  $15  each. 

Lucia  Tucker,  101  Ranch  farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST^VfflntiS 

Comb  Leghorns  pays  $3  each  over  ordinary  Innie. 

Bingham  Ef$B  Farm,  N«»rtU  Bingham,  Fa. 


For  Sale— Canadian  Bronze  Gobbler 

20  months.  $15.  Myron  Way, Tibbits  Ave.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


POULTRYMER.  HTEHTIOII 

sale  each  weak  commencing  March  1.  Price,  *15  for 
TOO.  Write  for  circular.  TheElmotc  Farm. Bridgeport, Bonn. 


8.  C  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  S.  C.  Anconas, 
$12  per  100.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $12  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS  S  ( ’.  White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100;  S. 
C.  Anconas, $11  per  100.  K.O,  R. inland  lteds, $6  per  100, 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y. 


PEKIN  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 

Consolidated  Farms,  (1705  acres)  Somerville,  N  J. 


Braeside  Poultry  Kami,  I'a . 

Jay  II.  EruisHe.  New  A'ork  . 

Broad  Brook  l-'arrn,  New  York . 

James  IT.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Roll  in  H.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

l-riuieiK  F.  Lincoln.  Connectlcnt . 

P.  (5.  Platt,  Peniisylvnniii  . 

Dlctograjih  Poultry  Kurin,  New  York. 

K.  M.  Peasley.  Conucclicut  . 

Clme.  Ilelgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Horroo.  England  . 

Will  Barron,  l.’nglnnd  . 

,T.  ColllnsoTl,  England  . 

Muraden  Cross  1‘.  Farm,  England - 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  . . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York . 

Itiver  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont  . 

Mnrgnrcta  P.  Farm,  Ohio . 

Branford  Fa  no,  Connecticut  . . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  Connecticut . 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut .  . . . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y... 


— R.C. R  I.Rcds.BestEgg  Strains 
England,  New  /.inland  and 
i.  25,000  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale- 
Twin  (Inin  Farm,  Ilox  II,  I'nlniyra,  Tn. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 


Wilrl  Mallard  nnclfd  COLORED  MUSCOVYS  and  WHITE  WY- 
VYIIU  (yiaiiero  UUCKS  aNDOTTES.  Keg«l  strain.  A 11  free 

range,  healthy  stock.  Mrs.  F.  HARPER,  Millbruuk,  N.Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated.  Great 
Winter  layers.  $2  per  12-  Infertile  eggs  made  good. 
Ll’CIA  TUCKEli,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Non  walk,  Conn. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  MRiaCkBraWhyaac'.Le"i  “M?;: 

I'.gg,  l.i.  $1 ;  -10,  $2.  Catalog  free.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  guokorlnwn.  Pi. 


7e.  eaeh  and  up 
CYC  LON  E  H  A  TOH  ER  Y , 


Bn-T,  WIII  TF.  I,i:<; HORNS,  S.  f  U  I.  REPS— Kskk,  9Hi-  pur 
1,'.:  $1  iiO  :-,  r  an.  Muttleil  Anr:i,na«,  111.  M ' moiior,  K-yrs,  $I.0i) 
per  l.i:  $1.7.r«  jar  TUI.  Cnlnlopue  Tree.  John  A.  Ruth,  Qnakerlown,  Pn. 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS-Oftieinl  State 
Show  winners.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  12;  $2.50  per  24; 

per  50.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Box  160.  Flanders,  N.  J. 


from  two  and  three-year-old  stock,  Free  range.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Horakt,  N.  Y, 


Single  Comb  White  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mating  list  free.  C.  O.  i’hilllppi,  Chaffee,  N.Y. 


C.  J.  Shelmidine,  Lorraine,  N.Y 


$1.60  per  dozen,  postpaid, 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  stitch 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


.Riverside,  N.  J 


J  N.  SPAWN 


S.  G.W.  Leghorns  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Circular  Free.  Harry  Smith,  Montfjomery.N.Y. 


Barron  and  Eglantine  Strain  leg  horns 

Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5 
per  hundred.  Laying  Pullets.  $1  each. 

Sunrise  Poultry  Farm,  R.O.No.  1,  Bristol,  Pa, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerel 

Heavy  winter-laying  stock,  $2  and  up  each.  New 
blood  for  your  birds.  THOMAS,  211  Wiilimantic,  Conn. 


MOTTLED  A NCONAS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch 
iug,  85c.,  15;  $4.50,  100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y 
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S/be  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  38 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  47 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  29 

White  Leghorn  Cluh.  Illinois .  35 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  39 

Oakercst  Farm,  New  York .  41 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  42 

Summer  drove  Farm.  Ohio  . .  37 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasloy,  Michigan  .  32 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . .  24 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  43 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  25 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey..,., .  40  < 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York. .  29  : 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  48  i 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr,  College,  Oregon . . .  30  ‘ 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  R.  1 .  31  ' 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  48  4 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


ing  about  .$5  per  box ;  lettuce  higher,  the 
range  being  50  to  75c  per  box.  Xativ 
rhubarb  7c.  tomatoes  40  to  50c  a  pound, 
mint  50c  dozen,  mushrooms  05  to  50c 
pound.  Meats,  country  dressed 
show  nil  advance  of  about  one-half  cent 
and  12c  is  now  the  ruling  price.  Veals 
are  in  heavier  supply  and  few  lots  bring 
about  16c.  Eastern  fall  lambs  are  15c; 
hothouse  lambs  of  good  weight  and  fin¬ 
ish  sell  up  to  .$10  each. 

HAY.  GRAIN  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
Hay  receipts  light,  and  prices  firm. 
Most  new  receipts  have  been  of  low  grade. 
Fair  to  good  eastern  hay  ranges  from 
$20  to  $24;  clover  mixed  $17  to  $18; 
swale  $12  to  81 0 ;  rye  straw  $15.  C!orn- 
meal  in  hags  $1.55  to  $1.00;  middlings 
in  sacks,  $25  to  $29  per  ton.  Winter 
bran  $23.50;  cottonseed  meal  $35  to  $37 ; 
inseed  $35.25;  gluten  feed  $30.50.  The 
live  stock  at  Brighton  1ms  been  strong 
and  active.  Ilogs  sold  above  $10  for 
100  pounds ;  and  beef  prices  tended  up¬ 
ward.  Total  receipts  at  Brighton  and 
ater tow n  were  89  cars  compared  with 


Salsify,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

8qun.sh.  old,  t»bl . .  .  I  75  @2  00 

New,  bu  . . .  1  25  <»  1  76 

TOmiUoea,  C-bkt.  orate .  75  @  1  50 

Hothouse,  lb. .  10  @  25 

Ilogs  Water  Cress.  100  bunches  . .  150  @  2  00 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz-bunches...,  io  @  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  10 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  50  &  7 10 

HAY  ANI)  STRAW. 

Offerings  are  a  little  larger,  but  prices 
on  the  higher  grades  remain  fully  at 
last  week’s  figures  and  in  some  cases 
slightly  above.  Grades  below  No.  2  are 
lower,  so  that  the  range  for  the  whole 
market  is  widening. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @27  50 

NO.  2 . .  .  @24  50 

No.  3 . 18110  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . Ill  uU  @‘23  50 

No  grade  . 10  00  @1100 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  has  been  lower,  partly  because 
of  slackened  export  demand.  Damage  to 
Winter  wheat  from  drought  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  lack  of  snow  protection  in  parts 
of  Illinois  and  adjoining  States  is  report¬ 
ed.  Corn  slightly  higher.  The  surplus 
for  export  from  Argentina  is  said  to  be 
only  90, 000, 000  bushels,  which  is  70,- 
000,000  less  than  for  the  past  year. 

Wheat.  No,  1.  Northern  Spring . .  1  40  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  83  @  85 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  V.  bbl.  .  5  50  @6  01) 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  50  @  01 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  @101 

HERBS.  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 

Calamus  .  10  @  12 

COW’S  Dandelion . 12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  4 

Sage  .  12  @  75 

Thyme  .  7  ®  8 

Peppermint  Oil . . .  1  50  @2  25 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 

prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  35  @  37 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  22  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  44  @  45 

Tub.  choice. .  30  @  40 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  45  @  50 

Fricassee,  lb .  20  @  24 

Turkeys .  32  @  35 

*°wls- .  23  @  20 

Leg  of  lamb .  IS  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  23 

Roasting  beef . 20  &  24 

Porkchops... . . .  20  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  18  @  20 

Lettuce,  head . . .  y  @  m 

Radishes,  bunch  . .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each  ....  .  10  @  75 

Apples,  doz. .  40  @  R0 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  g 

Potatoes,  peck  . 75  @100 


T 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want,  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  fur  any  pur- 
D«>*e.  foil  us  yviir  WMbt#  und  let  us  quote  you 
low  pi*njeti,  W i-  can  #*i»V6  yon  money  by  >liippin^ 
direc-r  l  mm  oarfactoiy.l^itibfiu'tJonCJnai’anteed. 

On  ordttlrM  for  five  or  ten  Kftllutiv.  w#»  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  o  radius  of  fhrrw^  hundred 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Fsctory ;  371  WAYNE  ST,  - 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


You  will  raise  moro  chicka’thia  season  if 


vou  brood  with  tho 


MACKAY  colony  brooder 


B  Kl7.ee  for  up  to  1,000  Clik'kA 

Coats  bat  ;i  U iw  cunts  n  doy  for  coal.  A  turn  of  thumb 
screw  gwoo  «uy  tcmiicmtur«  .lejlrn.j.  Automatic  regulation 
of  bottom  as  well  nn  top  draft.  Bottom  draft  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  You  flood  it  to  give  yonrebteke  moru  heat  quickly  when 
the  weather  rhnnKCO  suddouly.  A II -met ■ 
iron  heater.  Heavy  iralvsn  u«-.3  Iron  Jeflec-  f-sEJ 
tor  distributee  bent  over  u  large  area.  No  ibli 
Crowding .  VVnU.  today  for  catalog  and  1  ill 
save  tunc,  fuel,  cm Oka  and  <nc*noy.  — — * 

i  ,Plea»o  ch/n  yoYir  .lwWs  name. 

k  DIacKAY  COLOliY  BROOUKK  CO. 

Lock  Jiojt  VIS  Urpta  it  j 
Syracuse 


/totMAcKKN, 

fy'U.-  C^pnyBfflOWl! 


here  to  some  extent,  tending  to  equalize 
the  prices.  Boston  is  nearly  up  to  the 
New  York  level  now.  Extra  Northern 
creamery  and  box  and  print  form  is  sell¬ 
ing  readily  at  30c.  Dairy  prints,  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts  20  to  31c. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  EGGS 

Eggs  are  cleaning  up  well  although 
arrivals  show  a  decided  increase.  Said 
a  well-known  receiver:  “Consumption 
seems  to  be  equal  to  production.  We 
have  lower  prices  and  are  getting  good 
eggs.  People  eat  eggs  freely  in  Spring 
as  a  matter  of  habit  just  as  they  take 
Spring  medicine.  The  product  is  not 
heavy  as  yet,  owing  to  the  unusually  se¬ 
vere  weather  all  over  the  northern  pro¬ 
ducing  territory.”  Said  another  dealer: 

“Fresh  eggs  are  rather  high  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  not  much  buying  for  cold  stor¬ 
age  has  taken  place.  Current  receipts 
are  used  to  satisfy  the  present  demand, 
and  it  takes  that  many  eggs  away  from 
t he  stock  available  for  storage.  It  looks 
as  though  storage  eggs  after  they  once 
start  would  come  in  with  a  rush.  It 
may  be  that  prices  will  start  high,  and 
dealers  may  buy  them  and  get  stuck 
again  this  year  as  they  did  last  year.” 

Although  prices  have  continued  firm,  it 
is  apparent  that  no  great  increase  in  the 
supply  could  take  place  without  causing 
the  market  to  weaken.  Nearby  hennery 
stock  is  quoted  at  27c.  Gathered  eggs. 

Northern,  24  to  26c.  These  are  mostly 
from  country  dealers,  who  collect  eggs 
from  the  farmers,  and  such  mixed  lots 
are  not  considered  so  reliable  as  direct 
consignments  from  known  producers. 

POULTRY  BUSINESS  LIGHT 
Demand  for  poultry  has  been  light,  as 
is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  re¬ 
ceipts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rather 
huger  than  usual.  Prices  have  held  very 
well  at  about  recent  levels.  Northern 
and  eastern  fowls,  good  and  choice,  sell 
at  18  to  20c;  chickens,  13  to  25c;  broil¬ 
ers,  25  to  30e.  Live  poultry  is  in  light 
supply  and  ruther  good  demand.  Large, 
heavy  fowls  have  sold  up  to  20c,  and  the 
range  has  been  from  that  down  to  18c. 

Chickens  at  this  season  are  mostly  stunt¬ 
ed  and  staggy,  and  bring  only  16  to  18c. 

APPLES  SELLING  WELL 
Demand  for  apples  is  fairly  good.  The 
slight  improvement  noted  last  week  has 
been  maintained.  Good  fresh  packed  Bald¬ 
wins,  No.  1,  range  from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Some  choice  lots  from  New  York  State 
brought  about  $3.  Fancy  cold  storage  Bald¬ 
wins  sell  ap  to  $4.  but  most  lots  nearer  $3. 

Occasional  lots  of  cellar  stored  Russets 
are  seen — few  of  them  good  enough  to 
bring  more  than  $2.  A  few  Maine 
Starks  range  from  $2  to  $2.50.  The  ex¬ 
port  apple  market  is  about  over  because 
steamer  space  is  scarce.  The  export 
market  has  averaged  well.  The  first  of 
the  season  nets  in  Boston  went  as  low 
as  $2.  Lately  they  have  averaged  as 
high  as  $4.25.  They  have  averaged  $1.50 
better  than  at  the  first  of  the  season. 

The  exports  from  Boston  alone  appear 
to  he  almost  as  large  as  those  of  last 
year.  The  reason  is  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  box  shipments  from  the  West  went 
through  Boston  and  were  included  in  the 
figures,  reckoning  three  boxes  equal  to 
one  barrel.  The  Boston  total  was  378,- 
OOo  compared  with  428,  624  barrels  the 
preceding  year. 

VEGETABLE  TRADE  UNEVEN 

Potato  trade  has  been  quiet,  receipts 
moderate,  and  shipments  interfered  with 
by  weather.  The  price  has  held  closely 
uiOUnd  $2.50  per  two-bushel  bag  in  large  Molding  Deviled  Eggs 
lots  at  the  freight  yard.  Onion  market  stiffenjn9  Meringua 
has  been  a  little  weaker  on  account  of  Two"  winter  "Vet 
larger  receipts.  Cabbages  have  advanced 
and  best  lots  can  hardly  be  bought  lower  misci 

than  $1.50.  Other  stored  vegetables  hold  ATh/ar™edw»L/crl11  ,L 
the  recent  improvement  in  prices,  but  Notes  m  southern  Pcai 
parsnips  fail  to  advance  above  50c,  and  Evonts  of  the  week, 
beets  seli  slowly  at  50  to  60c.  Carrots  ration0 "by  ^ “vm^T! 

.>1  to  .>1.25  and  egg  turnips  $1  per  Right  on  Another’s  pr« 
box.  Best  native  celery  brings  $.3.  Ilot-  £enC€?  Along  Raiiroac 
house  cucumbers  lower,  a  few  lots  bring-  Puh!h!h«-»  Qn«a!ons  *■ 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


WHITE  FAVER0LLE 

Great  Winter  Layers 

The  Premier  Table  Fowl 
of  France 

33  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
Stock  and  Eggs. 

Stamp  for  large  book. 

DICTOGRAPH 
POULTRY  FARM 

R.F.D.  12  West  Nyack,  N.  Y* 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chix 
and  Ten  Weeks  Old  Pullets 


from  Bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  our  1916  catalogue  of  prices  and  see  what 
we  have  to  say  about  ten  weeks  old  pullets. 

literature  of  the  MANDY  LEE 
INCUBATORS  ;md  supplies.  Place  vour  orders 
and  dales  for  shipment,  NOW, 

Hillsboro  Poultry  Farms 

A.  M.  SHEA,  Mgr. 

Somerville  -  -  New  Jersev 


Receipts  at  New 
ending  March  16 : 

Butter,  lb’s . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  Poultry,  p j 
Live  Poultry,  cats.. 
Cotton,  bales  ..... 

Apples,  hhls . 

Cranberries,  hills.  . 
Lemons,  boxes  .  .  .  . 

Onions,  sks . 

Oranges,  boxes  . . . 

Potatoes,  hhls . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  tons . 

( hits,  bush . . .  . 

Bye,  bush . 

Wheat,  hush . 

Bosin,  bbls . 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls.  . 
Tar,  bbls . 


York  during  week 


o.  v_.  w  mte  Legnorns 

We  have  a  strain  G ITA  RANTEED  TOLAY.  Isn’t 
tluit  just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  ?  Write  for 
b  reo  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg'  Form  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


CONTENTS 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCK0FF  STRAIN:  free  range*;  40  acres;  large,  vigor* 
ons,  laying  heavily;  best  health  gnaranteed.  Pure 
white;  combs,  large  bright  red.  Legs,  strong  deep 
ST  I IOW.  Big  laying  records.  Low  price.  Quick  sale. 

1'  era  Hock  Poultry  Farm  .  Cresco,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Legh 

Direct  Importers.  Best  trap-nested  stock. 

CM'Olh  T  +  ’o  fhn  xF.-nivt  _ _ IN-  » 


orns 


It  s  the  strain  that  counts.  Eggs  for  hutch 
per  100:  f'l  per  setting.  Sat.  guaranteed 
LI F FLUTY,  -  Marlboro,  .Mass 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  and  263-egg  stock  Egg*  aud chicks  in 
...  ...  T  _  ««ASOn.  Write  for  prices. 

1,1  LEW  13  -  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 


TP  VERY  woman  dreads 
_  dish-washing  because 
it  make  the  hands  red  and 
roughens  the  skin,  but 
the  woman  “who  knows” 
does  not  fear  the  after¬ 
meal  clean-up;  she  adds 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

to  the  water  and  keeps  her 
hands  soft,  smooth  and  white. 

Borax  makes  dish-washing 
easy.  It  cuts  grease  from  pots, 
pans  and  china;  makes  glass¬ 
ware  and  silvei*ware  sparkle. 

Borax  saves  the  hands  from 
injury  that  would  be  caused 
by  caustic  washing  powders, 
because  Borax  is  a  natural 
healer  and  antiseptic. 

Soft,  white  hands  are  one  of 
woman's  greatest  assets. 

Keep  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  on  your  kitchen 
Bhelf.  Buy  " 
dealer  today. 


283-egg  strain,  $3  per  setting  of  15. 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


White  King*  Maltose.  Carneanx.  Handsome,  large 
Lurds.  Very  belt  quality  utility  stock.  Mated  Pairs 

or  youngsters.  John  Einineluth, Vineland,  N.J. 


—mink,  foxes,  guinea  pigs,  pigeons,  Aire¬ 
dale  dogs,  rabbits,  bear,  etc.  Particulars 
free.  TAKMAITS  KUR  FARM,  Oolncy,  i’ennn. 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li&,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  '‘M’’ 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


HfllETfeAft  ,r 
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The  gossip  on  the  streets  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  sections  of  New  York  City  is  that 
the  produce  trade  papers  have  decided  to 
refrain  from  further  abuse  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  With  all 
the  abuse  of  the  last  year  the  editors  say 
they  have  succeeded  only  in  advertising 
the  Department,  and  probably  did  it  more 
good  than  harm.  Desides,  they  previous¬ 
ly  had  a  great  many  farmer  subscribers*, 
and  during  the  past  three  months  these 
farmers  have  been  cancelling  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  refusing  to  renew  sub¬ 
scription  orders.  Many  farmers  who  had 
subscriptions  paid  in  advance  ordered  the 
papers  discontinued  to  them  and  refused 
to  longer  accept  them.  The  agents  of  the 
papers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  solic¬ 
iting  subscriptions  at  farm  conventions, 
and  in  some  places  like  Rochester,  they 
received  rather  plain  language  from  far¬ 
mers,  and  every  mail  brought  cancella¬ 
tions  of  subscriptions  and  reasons  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  commission  deal¬ 
ers  have  not  increased  their  patronage, 
aud  the  trade  papers  have  consequently 
suffered  a  loss  without  any  benefit.  Some 
of  them  refused  the  Department’s  adver¬ 
tising  aud  feel  resentful  now  that  the 
dealers  have  not  made  up  the  loss  by  in¬ 
creased  orders. 


It  is  reported  that  District  Attorney 
Swann  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  or¬ 
dered  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
the  swindling  real  estate  men  operating 
on  Long  Island.  The  complaints  are  that 
frugal  working  people  are  induced  to  put 
their  savings  into  contracts  for  home  lots 
on  an  agreement  by  which  they  are  to 
got  clear  titles  to  the  property.  They 
completed  their  payments  and  received 
the  deeds,  but  then  discovered  that  their 
lots  are  subject  to  a  blanket  mortgage 
covering  all  of  tbe  acreage  property  be¬ 
fore  it  was  divided  into  lots.  This,  of 
course,  constitutes  a  swindle.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  some  15  real  estate  con¬ 
cerns  operating  on  Long  Island  on  this 
plan,  and  if  the  District  Attorney  gets 
after  them  in  earnest  and  prosecutes  with 
vigor,  he  will  probably  stop  the  practice 
aud  send  some  of  the  operators  to  jail 
where  they  belong. 

This  Department  is  constantly  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  inquiries  about  these  lots  from 
country  subscribers,  who  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  purchase  of  these  lots  forms 
a  legitimate  and  safe  Investment.  Of 
course,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
would  not  be  a  good  investment  even  if 
the  blanket  mortgage  did  not  exist.  With 
such  mortgages  they  are  swindles. 

We  have  to-day  received  your  letter  en¬ 
closing  check  from  the  express  company 
for  $20.74  to  settle  our  claims  against 
them  for  broken  eggs.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  settlement  of  the 
claims,  and  wish  to  thank  you  most  sin¬ 
cerely  for  your  trouble  and  efforts  in  set¬ 
tling  this  long  disputed  matter.  We  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  over  getting  any 
money  from  the  express  company,  and 
don't’  understand  now  what  charm  you 
worked  mi  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
sing  the  praises  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  which 
always  is  and  has  been  the  best  farmer’s 
paper,  the  one  that  really  lias  at  heart 
the  farmer’s  interest.  e.  c. 

Connecticut. 

It  took  some  extended  correspondence 
to  convince  the  express  company  they 
were  responsible,  but  as  the  shipper  had 
complied  with  all  their  conditions,  ad¬ 
justment  was  in  order  and  we  insisted 
upon  it. 

I  have  been  pestered  with  a  number  of 
letters,  circulars,  etc.,  from  the  Kitchen 
Service  Co.,  Chicago,  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  did  not  bite  and  do  not  intend 
to  unless  you  would  convince  me  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing;  but  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  inform  you  that  the  fellow  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  might  be  in¬ 
formed  if  the  company  is  what  they  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  be,  or  vice  versa.  o.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  didn't  need  to  read  beyond  the  first 
sentence  in  the  circular  letter  referred  to 
in  order  to  form  our  conclusion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  investment  scheme.  We  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  being  promoted  by  AY.  M. 
Sheridan,  of  Chicago,  who  is  notorious 
for  booming  stocks  of  questionable  value. 
It  also  appears  that  some  parties  who 
heli  ed  to  unload  the  various  stock-selling 
schemes  of  T.  J.  Foster,  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  School  fame,  on 

the  public  are  also  interested  in  promot- 

•  ♦  «— 


ing  this  enterprise.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposition 
itself,  the  reputation  of  the  men  promot¬ 
ing  the  stock  is  sufficient  not  only  to  cause 
suspicion  of  the  proposition,  but  to  act  as 
a  warning  to  anyone  to  leave  the  scheme 
positively  alone, 

AVe  have  for  several  years  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  and  never 
miss  reading  a  copy,  and  we  have  thought 
of  availing  ourselves  of  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk'’  in  the  collection  of  a  small  account 
against  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Browning,  Orange, 
VaM  for  a  box  of  oranges  shipped  to  him 
prepaid,  amounting  to  $3.85  as  per  ill- 
voice  we  enclose.  Florence  A’illa  Hotel, 
a  very  tine  Winter  resort  hotel,  is  just 
across  the  lake  from  our  place,  and  a 
brother  of  above  Browning  was  stopping 
at  the  hotel.  This  brother  was  under 
care  of  a  nurse,  aud  died  at  the  hotel. 
The  above  Geo,  L.  Drowning  came  on 
here  to  be  with  his  brother  in  his  last:  ill¬ 
ness.  lb*  came  over  to  our  place,  know¬ 
ing  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  shipping 
fruit  direct  to  consumer,  and  stated  that 
he  was  short  of  ready  cash,  on  account  of 
heavy  expense  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  but.  would  like  a  box  of  fruit,  sent 
to  Ids  borne,  and  as  soon  as  lie  returned 
home,  would  send  ns  n  check  for  the 
same.  The  cheek  never  came,  nor  are  we 
able  to  hear  from  him.  He  utterly  ignores 
the  account.  AVe  do  not  mind  the  loss  of 
the  account  so  much  as  we  dislike  being 
imposed  upon  by  such  people.  C.  H.  T. 

Florida. 

This  we  consider  the  smallest  and  most 
contemptible  kind  of  cheating.  \Ye  gave 
Mr.  Browning  the  benefit  of  tbe  doubt, 
feeling  possibly  the  adjustment  had  been 
overlooked  under  tbe  circumstances,  but 
when  some  half-dozen  letters  elicit  no  re¬ 
sponse  or  attention,  wo  can  only  assume 
he  is  perfectly  willing  to  supply  his  table 
with  luxuries  at  the  expense  of  the  far¬ 
mer.  Our  records  show  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  parties  have  also  made  a  practice  of 
ordering  produce  from  farmers  for  home 
consumption  and  refused  to  pay  for  it: 

C,  .T,  or  D.  L.  O'Connor,  Huguenot 
Park,  Staten  Island. 

A’.  G.  Butler,  Huguenot  Park,  Staten 
Island. 

A.  Seckendorf,  Bath  Beach,  Long 
Island. 

A.  E.  Roomer,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Chas.  Haller.  Newark  N.  ,T.  ’ 

F.  A.  Huncken.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  B.  Mills,  27  Argyle  Road, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Last  Spring  I  ordered  some  fruit  trees 
from  D.  G.  Banker,  Dausville,  New  York, 
taking  the  advertisement  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  told  him  plainly  not  to  substi¬ 
tute,  as  I  did  not  want  anything  only 
what  I  ordered,  and  to  send  money  back 
for  trees  they  did  not  have.  I  got  about 
everything  but  what  1  ordered,  and  had  I 
known  what  was  in  the  package  I  would 
not  have  taken  it  from  the  express  sta¬ 
tion.  j.  w.  M. 

Maine. 

Mr.  Banker  admits  that  ho  substi¬ 
tuted  a  part  of  I ’ v  order  at  least, 
and  .promised  to  replace  the  stock  last 
Fall,  which  he  failed  to  do.  We  have 
given  Air.  Banker  full  opportunity  to 
make  adjustment  with  the  subscriber,  but 
he  lias  failed  to  do  so.  AA’e  are  there¬ 
fore  sending  the  subscriber  our  cheque 
to  make  good  to  him  his  loss  under  our 
square  deal  guarantee  to  advertisers.  AVe 
cannot:  compensate  him  for  the  annoy¬ 
ance  he  has  suffered. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  and 
value  it  very  highly.  I  notice  your  en¬ 
deavor  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud 
by  sharks,  etc.  Nov.  5,  1015.  I  came  in 
contact  with  a  man  calling  himself  Lan¬ 
caster  in  response  to  an  advertisement 
offering  my  farm  for  sale.  The  name  of 
the  firm  is  Lancaster  Realty  Company, 
second  floor  AA’ood  Bldg..  -100  Chestnut 
Sr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  man  repre¬ 
sented  to  me  that  lie  harl  a  special  cus¬ 
tomer  whom  he  would  bri.ng  to  my  place 
the  next  week  following.  Besides,  he 
said  he  had  other  customers.  lie  rep¬ 
resented  selling  farms  a  specialty.  His 
terms  were  $15  down  and  2%  when  the 
sale  was  made.  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
pay  him  the  $15.  He  has  never  produced 
any  buyer.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
look  him  up  to  know  whether  he  is  an 
impostor  or  not?  I  fear  he  is. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  n,  ir, 

Evidently  the  Lancaster  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  have  adopted  the  Ostrander  listing 
fee  scheme  with  all  its  allurements,  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud.  The  publicity  given 
the  scheme  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  drove  Os¬ 
trander  out  of  the  game  some  15  years 
ago,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  unsuspect¬ 
ing  farmers  out  of  the  clutches  of  Os¬ 
trander  imitators.  No  matter  under 
vlnit  name  a  real  > -state  agent  is  operat¬ 
ing.  if  he  asks  you  for  an  advance  fee 
on  any  pretext,  you  can  put  him  down  as 
a  fake  and  a  fraud. 


Are  You  One  of  the  Losers? 


Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  Avhy  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  jdelds  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here’s  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  aud  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  fanners  who  shared  in  this  loss? 
JLf  you  are,  you  need  an  IHC  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  spreaders,  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf— besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
aud  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance-  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  arc  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  S  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  IHC  dealer  about  a  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  Clover!ear 

made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 
1)  CHICAGO  USA  (f| 

wJ  Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


i  'i  ft  ft  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


WE  WANT  TO  ADD  500,000 

MORE  PENCE  BOOSTERS  TO  OLK  LIST  for 
LAWN  fntii'ine.  J'lELI*  forcing  nnil  GATES,  To 
into  rusted  parties  tve  will  furnish  our  lie;  oitifnl  ill  us- 
Gated  cataloc-  Wem-oopmi  HEARTH  Heavily  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  in  every  fence  we  place  in  I  liu  customers' 
hands  at  REMARKABLE  money -aii vine  Prices 
w  10  CLAIM  TO  LEAD. 

CHALLENGE  FENCE  CO.,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


Cost  l c.*a  thimnJJ  we'od-ln*’:  f*  time.*  u>  b-nfif 
•--can't  itfcif.  iJrtff,  warp,  or  CwUt.  "Hoards 
double  bolted  (not  naiLnl)  bctxvm  n  ft  anirlo 
otocl  up  *  lib  to.  <3unruntcrd  6  vat*  You  c»n 
Rot  cnmpUitc  I  ;s»t<  «  ur  just  th«*  Gab#  Stmls  bo 
you  con  frtftlfc  yout  iiwimtcnuHil  »nVr  otOfiey. 
Write  lor  Catalog,  ALVIN  V.  ROWS.  Pt 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
2/13  Ademt  5t.,  GaUaburc.  tit.  (13) 


CjDf  St*#  CSti 


Stcc/s 


WRITE  FOR 


oh  .  Over  25.000.0W  rod*  itrirvn 

,tr  -C  .‘j.  I  Pence  already  sold  to  400,000 
‘  'll:  i  farmers.  Kaetory  Prices, 

P  Freight Prepaid.  ISO  xtylos, 

-  13c  nor  rod  ui>.  Gales  and 

Steel  Pests,  tool  Write  postal. 

THC  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
,ijg  •  •  •  Cleveland,  OWo 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOUSE 
BARN  &  OUTBUILDINGS 


VVITM  THE 


C^cifiomojb  IX  CdiAoru* 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Do  You  Grope  in  the  Barn,  with  a 
lantern?  Some  day  the  lantern  will 
upset  in  the  bay.  Insurance  doesn’t 
cover  “loss  of  use.” 

[t  Costs  Less  Than  You  Imagine,  to 

have  elect  riv light  e«wuj/iere  on  your  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  the  safest,  cleanest,  brightest 
ilUimtnant — and  the.one  that  requires  the 
least  atlen'ion,  if  you  us.-  (lie  Edison  Light¬ 
ing  Riant,  which  includes _ 

the  Edison  Storage  [©  ©] 
Battery.  ‘ 


Cheap  as  Wood 

and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers*  prices. 

YOUTH  TDK  KKEK  CATAI.OU 

UP-TO-DATE  MfG.  CO.  936  10th  St.  Terre  Haute.  fn<f. 


Without  leaking  level's,  eiqokvd  mid  tanning  I 
stonily  aligned  with  saw:  track  lastly  m:(  -. yf 

Imnrov.-il  vitriubli.  irihln  l>,.ti  hj,»  IGhtui  km  kL‘  T/L 
anil  Dpticd  of  klottl  fecil— tlli-ln*  nr.  ^  l  1  'IT  rT 
......  .ulvnntnift*  ..t  IRELAND  SAW- 

MILLS.  P.-1  tin  iiunily  iiud  iini.Tdv. 

I'nrUt  e*trn  Mronc,  (IcnrlnKH  '.  If -otlinc 

Fret  circulars.  IRELANO  MACHINE  AND 

FOUNDRY  CO.  22  State  Str-  ''orwich,  N.  Y, 


COMPLETE  EDISON  LIGHTING  PLANT 

Catalog  M  describes  the  plant-  for  your 
home.  If  takes  away  every  lust  “reason” 
you  think  you  have,  for  getting  along 
without  modern  electrical  conveniences. 

EDISON  STORACt  BATTERY  CO. 

223  lakeside  Ave,,  Orange*  N.  J. 

2023  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 

San  Francisco  New  York  Boston 

Distributors  Everj/w/wa 


Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 


ftm!  ruxj!  how  -13  yoera  extinrittnCd  has  lauuht  uit  how  to  irive 
tbs  m  out  f*«r  the  ouxiey  In  went  In*  quality,,  appear  unc*-  end 
Rcnurad  Rati«fa**tion  and  by  euttinir  out.  airuntit’  and  cjnxlora’ 
profit*  mi vo  you  82&  or  ioun  on  <»»ch  buKiry. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

aru  illustrated  and  described.  Don't  buy  without  neeim? 
our  book.  A  postal  brings  it  free.  Butter  write  today. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
_ 725  Beardsley  Ave.,  Elkhart,  led. 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

223  LaKeside  A»c..  Oranoe.  N.  J.  Soud  Catalog  il  to 

My  Name . 

My  Address . 


I 

\  i '{ 

mmmm 

Crops  and  Farm  News 


Eggs  locally  bringing  24c:  delivered  to 
consumers  in  Detroit  (as  many  of  our 
farmers  are  doiug  I  bring  30  to  40c.  some 
being  sold  as  high  as  50c  but  these  are 
poultry  farm  eggs  and  generally  on  con¬ 
tract.  Poultry,  live,  10  to  lSe;  butter 
30c,  Cold  weather  for  last  two  weeks; 
no  snow  to  speak  of.  Roads  fine  for 
Wheeling.  Farm  auctions  every  day  this 
month.  Lots  of  farms  being  sold  to  De¬ 
troit  real  estate  operators  for  subdivision 
purposes,  bringing  $500  to  $1200  per 
acre  according  to  location.  This  whole 
section  is  real  estate  crazy  this  Spring. 
Horses  all  prices  according  to  quality. 
Dairy  cows  $75  to  $125  at  farm  sales. 

Birmingham,  Mich.  A.  N.  D. 

T'p  to  March  1.  the  Winter  has  been 
mild,  two  deg.  below  being  the  coldest. 
Many  farmers  put  up  no  ice  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  poor  quality.  Early- 
sown  wheat  on  well-drained  land  looks 
promising;  late-sown  is  poor,  and  on  ac- 
oou nt  of  excessive  rains  at  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  many  fields  were  abandoned  after 
being  fitted.  Hence  the  acreage  is  short. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  doing  well,  ami  hay 
and  other  rough  feed  is  plentiful  Horses 
much  cheaper  than  a  year  ago,  army 
horses  being  bought  at  $60  to  $120.  It 
takes  the  best  heavy  horses  to  bring 
$200;  farm  chunks  sell  at  $85  to  $125. 
Farmers  arc  crazy  for  sheep.  Some  who 
sold  out  two  or  three  years  ago  at  $2 
to  $3  per  head  are  now  stocking  up  again 
at  $7.50  to  $18  per  head  for  bred  ewes. 
Eat  lambs  are  now  selling  in  the  local 
markets  at  9  to  19c  per  lb.  Fat  hogs 
$%<*;  cattle  6  to  7c:  butter  25c;  eggs 
25c ;  potatoes  $1;  hay  $14.  Farm  help 
$25  to  $30  per  month  and  board  for  sin¬ 
gle  men  and  $30  with  house,  rent,  fuel, 
horse  and  cow  kept,  garden,  two  or  three 
hogs  fattened,  50  chickens  kept,  and  in 
some  instances  a  number  of  other  perqui¬ 
sites.  Notwithstanding  these  high  prices 
for  help  farmers  are  planning  for  big 
farming  the  coming  season.  E.  P.  s. 

Huron  Co.,  O. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

International  Flower  Show.  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  April  5-12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York.  May  3. 

Holstein -Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit.  Mich.,  June  0. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wig.,  June  28-32. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair. 
Detroit.  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Back  Numbers  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
Wanted 

Back  Numbers  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
Wanted 

'Flic  library  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
desires  to  complete  its  files  of  The  Ritual 
New-Yorker.  Any  om  who  is  able  to 
supply  any  of  the  numbers  or  volumes, 
listed  below  will  confer  a  favor  by  in¬ 
forming  W.  G.  Brierley.  Division  of 
Horticulture,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul, 


listed  below  will  confer  a 
forming  W.  G.  Brierley. 
Horticulture,  University  Fa 
Minnesota. 

Vol.  7,  Nos.  2.  3.  5-13. 
end  of  volume,  and  index. 

Vol.  S,  Nos.  1-10,  12.  13. 
end  of  volume  and  index. 

Vol.  9,  all  numbers. 


15-37,  39  to 
15-49,  51  to 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a.  department  here  to  enable  Ur  It  AO 
NEW- YOHKEI?  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  Huv  or  noil  or  oxcfktfnge.  nut it 
known  here.  This  Hate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay  - 
aide  In  advance  The  uamo  and  address  must  iie 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Heal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  neutral  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  nnd  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  nol  later  than  Friday  to  ap¬ 
pear  In  the  following  week's  Issue. 


ion i  HTItYMAN  experienced  in  all  branches  de¬ 
sires  position;  reliable,  conscientious  worker; 
references,  mix  1251,  care  II.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Position  ns  farm  manager,  life  ex¬ 
perience  on  general  farm;  college  training; 
best  of  references.  Address  BOX  1242,  care  R, 
N.-Y. 


Vol. 
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20-26, 

28-33, 
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51, 
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Vol. 

31, 

Nos. 

11  to  end 
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volume, 

and 

intlox. 

Vote. 

12 

19,  all  11  limbers 

Vol. 

20. 

Nos. 

1-84,  86-4: 

2 

45-48 

.  50-52. 

ami  index. 

Vol. 

21. 

all  11 

umbers. 

Vol. 

2° 

Nos. 

22-24.  26. 

0- 
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Vol. 

22, 

Nos. 
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and 

index. 

Vol. 

24, 
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16 

,  18-1 
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and 

index. 

Vols. 

25 

-80.  all  number; 

Vol. 

31. 

No.  ( 

8  and  index. 

ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  tit  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  P.  P.  ERKENEECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  T. 


Yds.  32-38,  all  numbers. 
Vol.  61.  No.  2744. 

Vol.  09,  Nos.  4038.  4040, 


4053,  4062. 


f)A  YAII  We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
Ifv  I  vU  men.  both  with  arid  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
IfrCn  0,1  farm:,  ir  you  need  a  good. 
ULLII  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 

F_  _  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phlln.nt.hrop- 
A  R  M  *c  organization  and  wo  make  no 
H  si  ItD  cbtirgo  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  C  I  D  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

A  Farm  Selected  Especially  For  You 

If  you  will  let,  us  know  just  what  kind  of  farm  you 
want  to  buy,  size,  whether  for  dairy,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit,  poultry  or  what  other  purpose,  nnd  bow 
much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  we  will  carefully 
prepare  and  send  you  an  up-to-date  list  of  just  such 
places  a*  you  say  you  want,  selected  front  hundreds 
of  farms,  in  many  parts  of  New  York  State  We 
Issue  no  general  catalog,  Wc  prepare  a  special  list 
tor  each  inquirer. 

AddrcM  The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 

4.  H.  POUT,  Secretary  -  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


E,  V.  Odell's  1  Office  826  fltli  Ave.,  N  Y,  Phono  Bryant  ... 

FARMFRS  7007.  Managers,  Farmers,  Hardeners,  yya.xied  I  (nation  as  general  farmer  or  teurn- 
>  Dairy  men.  Poultry iiihi,  Kcimelmen,  sfer;  mu  a  good  nil  around  man,  honest,  sober 
BUREAU  I  JJnrLirii ittr r  ists,  all  nationalities;  anil  Industrious;  best  references,  A.  RAY,  Box 
Eatab.  1K52  J  prompt  service  ,  r  efereueeslu vestigftted.  31,  Mandhawkiil,  N.  J. 


FARM  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— 12-25  IT.  P.  In¬ 
ternational,  $725 — cost  $1,850.  Good  conditiou. 
C.  11.  U.,  518  Singer  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

TO  SERE,  fresh  eggs  during  March,  25c.  per 
dozen,  transportation  prepaid.  Address  D. 
III NK,  Box  54.  East  font.  Conn. 

MAPLE  SYRUP— Apply  DONALD  MaeKAY, 
Supt,,  Gove  Hill  Farm,  Thetford  Center.  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 17  Model  Incubators,  300  Egg  Size. 

Good  working  order.  Only  $15  each.  Reasons 
for  selling  have  installed  Mammoth  Machines. 
Address  .los.  t>.  WILSON,  Stockton.  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  Prairie  State  incu¬ 
bator.  300  egg  capacity:  tlrst  offer  l’or  $15 
takes  it.  L.  1>.  MAINE,  Ashland,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — First  class  shallots.  NELSON 
DOUGLASS  &  SON,  Orient,  N.  Y. 

50  TONS  of  good  Clover  mixed  hay  at  $15;  great 
bargain.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Sprakers,  N.  Y'. 

WANTED — 2  Cornell  gas  brooders  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  CHAS  ABELL.  Esperanee.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Baled  oat  straw.  $7  per  ton  F.  0. 

B.  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  W.  E.  ROGERS  & 
SON. 

WANTED — One-man  stump  puller.  S.  E. 
TERRY’,  Holtsville,  New  York. 

TWO  YEAR  Agr.  Graduate  wishes  position  on 
moderu  poultry  plant.  Smull  salary  while 
learning.  BOX  No,  1238,  eare  R.  N.-Y’. 

WANTED — Country  woman  for  suburban  family 
of  three;  state  salary.  BOX  1240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  American,  34 
years  old.  as  working  foreman;  good  with  all 
stock,  buttermnking  and  all  farm  machinery, 
BOX  1249.  care  R.  N.-Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED  as  gardener,  both  flower 
and  vegetable,  married  man,  no  children, 
Scotch,  understands  thoroughly  the  cure  of  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Practical  in 
every  detail.  Address  BOX  1250,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farmer  or  dairyman  gen¬ 
tleman's  place:  experienced,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  best  reference.  BOX  124$, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent.  Industrious,  conscientious 
man  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker:  no  liquor;  must 
have  good  references.  Address  ALDELANO, 
Pawling,  New  York. 

WANTED — About  April  1st  in  residential  sec¬ 
tion  near  New  York,  a  married  farmer,  wife 
to  board  several  men.  salary  $15  nnd  priv¬ 
ileges.  A  competent  dairyman,  single,  able  to 
handle  steam  boiler,  separator,  Babcock  test  and 
make  butter,  $30  nnd  board.  Applicants  submit 
references  us  to  experience,  sobriety  ami  ability 
BOX  124(1,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 

A  SINGLE  MAN  ns  gardener,  vegetables  and 
(lowers,  lawn,  shrubs,  etc.;  no  glass;  $45  and 
board.  A  handy  man.  able  to  run  gas  engines 
ami  do  rough  carpenter  and  paint  work.  $30  and 
board.  Applicants  submit  references  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  sobriety,  and  ability.  BOX  1247,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Before  April  1st,  working  foreman, 
reference,  on  dairy  and  general  farming. 
Boston,  N.  Y.  Twenty  cows,  grade  “A"  milk. 
Board  couple  of  helpers;  $110,  house,  milk,  pota¬ 
toes,  gaiden  for  family,  nr  foreman  and  help¬ 
ers.  GEORGE  CARY,  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  Poultry  Manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  single,  temperate,  good  habits,  refer¬ 
ences,  market  poultry  and  eggs  a  specialty. 
Address  "RELIABLE,”  Box  1245.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  up-to-date  farm. 

preferably  not  dairy  work;  fair  education,  sal¬ 
ary  not  considered  if  good  borne  promised;  must 
be  near  New  York.  R(.)X  1244,  eare  R.  N.-Y, 

WANTED— American,  wife  or  small  family,  to 
take  care  of  my  country  home,  do  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  place  in  neat,  up-to-date  con¬ 
dition;  consists  of  dwelling,  one  acre  lawn,  % 
acre  dwarf  orchard,  some  shrubs,  flower  beds 
stable.  3  horses,  1  cow,  50  chickens,  Bruuswiek 
refrigerator,  electric  power  and  light  plant, 
electric  power  pump;  must  have  some  medium 
eal  ability,  aide  to  pack  pump  valves,  care  of 
electric  plant  and  refrigerator,  do  chores  of 
house  and  at  aide,  cure  of  lawn;  absolutely  tern 
perate,  use  good  language;  willing,  good  dispo¬ 
sition,  kind  to  animals,  neat  methodical  in 
work.  Permanent  position  to  man  who  fills  re 
inurements:  puy,  $40  a  month,  with  small  mod 
ern  cottage,  rent  free;  will  employ  wife  under 
separate  arrangements,  If  desired  laundry  work. 
W-  LI.  PITKIN,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  New 
York, 

WANTED — An  experienced  gardener  who  un¬ 
derstands  growing  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
flowers,  care  of  lawn  and  greenhouse;  single; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  required. 
W.  G.  LEWIS,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

WANTED  -Competent  working  foreman  on  000 
a  or®  farm.  Garden  truck  and  field  crops  of  oil 
liiuils^  J.  HENRY  HINES,  Portland,  Me. 

WANTED— April  1st,  single,  temperate  farm 
ilium,  tii  miliar  with  itor^os,  cuttle,  geuoi’al 
work.  Industrious,  experienced.  Farm  Connect¬ 
icut,  $3(1  per  mouth.  Good  board.  Home*  ref¬ 
erences  necessary.  BOX  1241.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  small  family,  best  references 
as  to  habits  and  ability,  wants  position  to 
tnke  care  of  country  estate.  BOX  1252.  care 
;  n.  N.-Y, _ 

'  POSITION  WANTED  by  a  competent  butter  and 
Cheese  maker,  10  years’  experience,  college 
training,  age  33;  best  of  references;  strictly 
temperate;  only  first  class  position  accepted. 
BOX  1239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  farm  man¬ 
ager.  BOX  1237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  wishes  position  on  farm  as 
handy  man,  willing  and  honest,  not  afraid  of 
work;  state  wages.  ARTHUR  HOFMANN, 
Med  rord.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  single,  intelligent,  clean  cut. 

interested  in  agriculture,  desires  position  on 
farm:  can  drive  commercial  car.  F.  KRAMER, 
547  West  47th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED  at  once  single  man,  first  class  dry 
milker,  twelve  to  fourteen  cows,  who  under¬ 
stands  general  fanning.  Fifty  acre  farm  most¬ 
ly  Alfalfa.  Must  he  sober,  steady  and  reliable. 
Thirty-five  a  month  and  board  by  year.  Give 
age,  experience,  nationality  and  references.  C. 
F.  HUNT.  Oran,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  sober,  singte  American, 
2d  years  old.  understand  gasoline  engines, 
driving  any  automobile,  repair  of  same:  good 
references.  Address  WORKER,  Box  1230,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  working  farm-foreman,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  practical  experience.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drainage,  and  good  farm  practice  and 
ability  to  handle  men.  Married  man  preferred. 
Reference  required.  BOX  B,  Summit.  N.  J. 

WANTED — On  a  Columbia  County  dairy  farm  a 
single,  temperate  man  of  experience;  wages, 
$30  per  month,  board  and  washing;  hours  5  A. 
M.  to  0  P.  M. ,  references  required.  Address 
BOX  5,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

MAN  WANTED  on  dairy  farm:  shard  or  hire: 

good  opportunity  for  further  development.  F. 
II.  TRENT.  Rockford,  Tenn. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  as  tinder  shepherd  and 
farm  hand:  must  be  good  earing  for  stock; 
thirty  per  month;  increase  if  competent.  C.  O. 
GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y. 

POVLTRY’MAN  desires  a  change:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  Cornell  training; 
American,  married.  30,  no  children;  references. 
BOX  1235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  years  of 
experience  in  all  branches  of  general  farm¬ 
ing.  dairying,  poultry,  college  training;  married. 
30.  no  children ;  references.  SHADY  MAPLES, 
Dryden,  New  York. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position:  ag¬ 
ricultural  graduate,  wide  experience;  fruit 
specialist;  best  references.  Address  "FARMER  " 
423  Clifton  Ave.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 

GOOD  HOME  for  middle-aged  man  willing  to 
exchange  light  work  for  small  wages,  CHAS. 
ABELL,  Esperanee,  N,  Y. 

PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULTRY  MAN,  twenty- 
fivo  years'  experience,  desires  position  to  btiiid 
and  manage  plant.  Salary  expected.  Married. 
No  children.  Excellent  references.  Address 
BOX  194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVING  SOLD  my  dairy  farm  can  recommend 
my  liri'dximiii  for  a  similar  position.  He  is 
single.  American,  reliable  and  capable  of  liawl- 
lingmtny  dairy  proposition.  BOX  108,  Claveraclc, 

POT  LTRYMAN  WANTED  at  once,  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  with  incubation  and 
brooding.  CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Industrious  young  man  for  general 
work  on  poultry  anil  fruit  farm.  State  age, 
previous  experience  and  wages  expected. 
SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Shnrnti  Springs.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Gardener,  age  about  35  years;  start 
work  April  1st;  state  wages,  references  in  ap¬ 
plication.  BOX  95.  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

FARM  BOOKKEEPER  WANTED— Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  cost,  accounting  and  double 
entry,  rapid  nnd  thoroughly  experienced.  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  FARMS.  Somerville.  N.  ,J. 

WANTED — Position  an  working  superintendent 
ou  gentleman's  farm;  understands  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  cattle,  poultry  and  general  farming:  no 
alcohol.  Swiss,  married;  three  small  children; 
best  references.  BOX  108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— TWO  SCOTCHMEN,  one  to  take  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  a  farm  where 
there  are  kept  15  horses,  6  or  more  cows,  and 
some  200  sheep.  One  must,  lie  a  thoroughly 
competent  man  as  a  farmer;  an  expert  driver  of 
four-horse  team,  a  thorough  horseman,  and  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  road  making;  must  be 
mi  all  round,  competent  man  in  handling  and 
eare  of  farm  machinery  or  all  kinds,  handy  with 
tools  and  ubl®  to  do  carpeuler  work  and  general 
machine  repairing,  The  other  man  must  be  a 
thorough  sheep  man,  who  Ims  hint  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  cure  of  sheep.  Tin?  wife  of  one 
of  tlie  men  must  lie  a  good  dairy  woman,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  1ml  ter  milker  aud’  milker:  neat  and 
clean  alum  I  her  work,  ns  well  as  tidy  in  her 
personal  appearance.  None  but  Scotchmen  need 
apply,  and  preferably  those  who  Imve  been  In 
this  country  but.  ii  few  years.  Good  salary  paid 
and  permanent  positions  for  the  right'  men. 
BOX  1221,  eare  R.  N.-Y. 

10'i  ACRE  FARM  iti  high  state  cultivation, 
price  $1,000;  easy  terms.  For  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  It.  WILLIAMS.  .Taavere,  Frankliriville.  N.  J. 

LAKE  KEUK.V  grape  amt  peach  land,  14  acres. 

two  cottages,  barn,  motor  and  sail  hunts,  boat 
bouses.  $1,500.  Easy  terms.  B.  FIERCE,  Coop¬ 
ers  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 08  acres,  grow  any  crops,  good 
dairy  farm,  good  markets,  oue  tulle  to  three 
towns;  rare  opportunity.  Write  owner,  on  farm. 

I*.  L.  SL1FER,  U.  F.  1).  No.  2.  Quakeratown,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  -Connecticut,  bargain,  $3,500. 

Springs,  woodland,  house,  buildings,  stock, 
tools;  easy  terms.  1.  II.  GARRETT,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  FARM  nnd  Orchard  for  rent  on 
shares.  Mercer  Co.,  N.  .7.  It,  N.  Y..  Box 
1243,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

IN’  THE  HEART  of  the  Sacramento  Valley;  cit¬ 
rus.  deciduous,  almond,  olive,  grain  ami’'’ 
fa  lands:  1,020  acres,  fully  equipped  with  heavy 
farm  machinery,  buildings,  artesian  water  sio 
OHO  on  long  time  payments.  Will  exchange  for 
Eastern  income  property.  For  photos  nnd  '"11 
description  address  BOX  130,  Mt.  View.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  fruit  bargain:  dentil 
iti  family:  1,800  trees;  $100  acre:  10  miles 
from  Boston:  complete  particulars  OWNER, 
steward,  Hotel  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

EXCHANGE — Good  paying  two-family  house  for 
free  and  clear  chicken  farm.  M,,  79  Beech- 
wood  Are.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  farm  to  rent  within  50  miles  of 
New  York,  mostly  fruit.  .STUART  LIN  LSI, EY, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  on  Passaic  Rive-. 

near  Tatcrson.  N.  .T.  Eight-room  house,  all 
improvements,  several  barns,  thirty-two  a  •  s 
rich  soil,  near  trolley  and  railroad.  C.  C. 
DANIELS,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

FiiR  QUICK  SALE — 100  acres  of  excellent  South 
Dakota  land,  for  less  than  $20  an  acre.  ROB¬ 
ERT  HAREKER,  606  Livingston,  Columbus,  n. 

FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm  of  158  ae-v- s 
in  Central  New  York.  For  particulars  write 
EUGENE  PHILLIPS,  Georgetown.  N  Y. 

FARM  in  Southern  Rhode  Island:  right  at  the 
heart  of  America's  market.  Contains  50  acres. 
House  in  good  repair.  Wafer  power  grist-  mill 
on  the  farm.  Sufficient  power  to  run  a  small 
factory.  No  brokers.  ARTHUR  N.  PECK- 
HAM.  Kingston,  Rhode  Islaud. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  and  small  fruit  farm. 

Sixty  acres,  south  east  part  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Some  stock,  machinery  and  tools.  Inquire  BOX 
144.  Northfleld,  Conn. 

128  ACRES  tillable,  7  acres  woods,  for  sale;  good 
for  any  purpose  wanted,  1  mile  station.  30 
odd  miles  New  York.  ISRAEL  STERN,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

200-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  with  tools 
and  stock.  Ask  for  price  and  terms.  JOHN 
LEHTONEN,  Newfield.  N.  YT. 

FARM.  73  acres,  suitable  poultry,  fruit,  40,000 
feet  pine,  nearly  all  tillable,  $1,350;  terms; 
some  stock  cheap.  F.  BALDWIN,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 128  acre  ifairy  farm  with  30-room 
boarding  house,  milk  station  ou  farm:  price, 
$S0  per  acre.  Address  WILLOW  BROOK  COT¬ 
TAGE.  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  . 

GENTLEMAN’S  COUNTRY  HOME  at  Westport. 

Conn.,  10  minutes  from  station.  Direct  com¬ 
muting  to  N.  Y.,  occupies  6  acres,  laud  000  feet 
frontage  enclosed  with  cobblestone  and  con 
crete  top  fence.  Teu-room  house  with  large 
cobblestone  porch,  electric  light,  furnace,  hath, 
city  and  well  water.  Barn  with  electric  lights,' 
chicken  houses  for  400  layers,  Jersey  cow.  Shet¬ 
land  pony,  carriage  aud  harness ;  100  chickens. 
»S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Incubator  for  150  eggs,  3 
brooders,  Implements  for  gardening  and  chicken 
purposes.  Ready  to  be  occupied  nt  once.  Will 
sell  very  reasonably.  Answer  to  owner.  GEO. 
KUIIN,  Westport.  Conn.,  or  1133  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

POULTRY  FARM  in  Northern  Ohio;  capacity 
twenty  five  hundred  chickens;  74  acres  licit 
land:  9-room  house,  large  barn;  SL,  acres 
peaches,  other  fruits  for  domestic  use:  electric 
line,  mail  delivery,  telephone,  first  class  school. 
Two  thousand  dollars  cash;  balance  in  mort¬ 
gage.  Address  HARRY  C.  MILLER,  22  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acre  farm,  large  buildings,  in¬ 
sured  $4,500;  200  apple  trees,  bearing,  125 
peach:  home  markets;  telephone;  mile  to  town; 
54.000:  easy  terms.  FRANK  FAULKNER, 
Mount  Bethel,  retina..  It,  D. 

FOR  SALE — Four  acre  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
28  miles  out  on  L.  I.:  six-room  house  with  im¬ 
provements;  $5,000;  rent  $300.  BOX  1234,  R. 

FOR  SALE — Hu  rid  red -a  ere  farm,  half  mile  to 
pavement,  near  good  markets;  buildings  con¬ 
venient,  warm,  good  repair:  good  water,  grape 
or  fruit  land,  productive.  Twenty-two  head’ Jer¬ 
sey  stuck ;  team.  hogs,  etc.:  tooled  income,  as 
high  as  twenty-six  hundred  per  year:  forty-five 
per  tore;  possession  April  1.  E.  P.  ADAMS 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Rt,  15. 

FUR  SALE — Good  general  purpose  farm,  140 
acres,  good  buildings,  water.  miles  to  sta¬ 
tion.  village,  etc.;  price,  $2,200;  "liberal  terms; 

tooL,  etc.,  at  inventory  price.  J.  E. 
1\  ATKIN’S,  Westfield,  Pa. 

91  It  SALE— —Harm  2oo  acres,  keeps  50  cows, 
good  buildings,  water  ami  fruit.  8  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  2  creameries,  have  U.  I  D.  and 
telephone,  nil  farmiug  tools  and  stock  $7  000’ 
on  easy  terms.  J.  e.  CABLE.  Roseoe,  N,  Y.’ 

FARM  FOR  RENT — 200  acre  farm  adjoining 
summer  hotel  in  Berkshire  Hills  of  Mass. 
Home  market  for  milk,  garden  produce,  etc. 
Uood  opportunity  for  a  hustler.  Address  BOX 
1233,  e.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  263  acres.  A  perfeetlv  level 
tract  with  not  n  stone  on  It.  One  of  the  best 
hay  farms  in  the  State.  About  25  acres  of  good 
v.ood  land,  the  remainder  mow  laud  or  land 
that  can  easily  be  made  such.  One  of  the  best 
trout  brooks  in  the  county  running  through  it. 
Moll  situated  as  to  R.  R,  church  ami  school. 
II.  D GODWIN,  Aduir.,  Falls  Village.  Conn. 

BRASS  AND  Flit' IT  LAND:  635  a, -res  well  lo- 
cat."J  wcU  waicred,  $12.50  per  a,  re.  Terms, 
vv.  H,  ADKINS.  Trustee,  Swoope,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  8-room 
house,  well  established  markets,  large  cash 
summer  trade.  Write  fur  particulars  V  \rt  rv 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Bland ford  Mass. 

FOK  SALE-Weli  equipped  poultry  farm,  Cape 

pygf;  Ag  Ja„nA?’"Y-  513  s*«~> 

1  -  -  A  (  LI'-  Alfalfa  I  arm  tor  sale.  Central  New 
_  , 'll£ 11  located',  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
I.  II.  It  1  \  f.NBUROII,  Stwkbridgo,  N.  Y. 

45  ACRES  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm,  Nantucket 
Mass..  2  miles  town.  Excellent  market.  Modi 
ern  equipment.  Milk  12  cents  quart  Price 
$7,500.  Address  CABOT,  W<w:id bridge,  Conn. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  farm  for  .sale  mie 
-  ""'e  from  town  and  main  line  Erie  Railroad 
Seventy  acres,  unexcelled  for  dairy  purposes’ 
magnificent  pasture,  rich,  natural  grass  land’ 
timber,  lot,  Migarimsl,  orchard,  good  buildings! 
L.  b.  HARROW,  North  Clymer.  N.  Y, 
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THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  M 
1FG.  CO.,  1 

%  Sta.  227  Columbus,  0.  ;f 


IMPORTANT— If  you  an;  interest-  I 
ed  in  a  new  Farm  Wagon  or  1 1 

a  new  set  of  harness,  be  sure  to  \%^ 
It,  ask  for  my  Special  Catalogs  \v, 
'I/ll,  of  Split  Hickory  Farm  Wagons 
l(! l>  and  Ohio  Brand  Oak  Tanned  ' 

”/jt.  Harness.  Both  books  sent  \sK 
Ujh.  free  and  postpaid  on  re- 
'l||l  quest.  They  will  save  \ 
'l/li,  you  money. 

%  H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 


WRITE  FOR 
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Contains  MORE  Styles 
and  B9GGER  Bargains 
Than  You  Will  Find  in  20  Stores 


WOULDN’T  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  my  big  1916  Buggy  Book? 

It  shows  the  most  complete  assortment  of  styles  and  the  most  surprising  values  ever 
offered— explains  how  my  new  plan  of  splitting  profits  with  my  customers  has  made 
my  factory  (shown  above)  the  biggest  in  America  selling  high  grade  vehicles  direct  to  the  user. 

I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  big  Free  Book  right  away.  I  want  you 

to  see  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a  better  buggy— a  genuine  Split  Hickory — but  that  I  can 
and  will  save  yon  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct-from-factory  special  price-splitting  offers,  for  1916.  Just  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  or  drop  me  a  postal  and  I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  big  book  by  return  mail— postpaid. 

SPUT  HICKORY 


Everybody  knows  that  THAT  name  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality.  For  16  years 
'  I  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most  expert  workmanship  I  could  find.  .  I 
have  made  "Split  Hickory”  vehicles  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship, 

light-running,  easy -riding  and  long  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  rolling  over  the  roads.  I  have  made  "Split 

Hickory”  a  name  which  my  customers  are  proud  to  show.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  - 

one.  too.  My  new  1916  Selling  Plan  cuts  prices  more  than  ever.  Gives  un- 
eaualed  bargains  in  150  new  styles.  Saves  you  $20  to  $40  on  3  our  new  rig.  My 
free  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Split  Hickoi-y  tin's 
year  as  low  as  $39.25— and,  remember,  that  on  every  Split  Hickory  I  give 

30  Days’  FREE  Road  Test  Guarantee 

You  take  no  chances.  I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want 
and  drive  it  30  days  over  your  own  roads— under  your  own  conditions 
—before  you  decide.  I  prove  the  quality— I  prove  the  value. 

You  test  the  rig  for  comfort,  light-running,  style  and  workmanship  from 
top  to  tires  at  my  risk.  Be  sure  to  write  for  my  big  FREE  1916 
Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.  This  coupon  wall  bring  it  free  — 
postpaid.  Send  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

rHE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  M’F’G  CO., 

Station  227  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

■'lease  send  me  your  1916  Vehicle  Catalog. 
Also  □  Farm  Wagon  Catalog  and 
□  Harness  Catalog. 

(Mark  X  in  □  if  Either  of  these  Books  are  Wanted. 
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A  SENSIBLE  CAR  THAT  ECONOMIZES  and  ENDURES— THE  3400  R.  P.  M.  Chalmers— $1050 


The  back-bone  and  mettle  of  a  motor  car,  after 
all,  can  only  be  shown  up  on  country  roads. 

The  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers,  by  facing  all 
kinds  of  conditions  on  all  kinds  of  roads  without 
whimper,  apology,  or  flinching,  has  proved  that 
she’s  got  the  stuff  in  her. 

She  has  proved  that  she  is  no  mere  citified,  bou¬ 
levard  performer;  for  no  car  on  earth  of  her  price 
or  size  has  ever  gone  about  its  business  everywhere 
with  her  energy,  endurance,  strength,  and  spirit. 

Her  conquest  of  hills  and  rut-riven  roads  is  the 
talk  of  every  county-seat.  She  has  climbed  hills 
on  high  gear  and  pulled  through  country  roads  on 
“high”,  where  conditions  were  so  bad  that  the 
running  boards  dragged. 

These  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  the  3400  r.p.m. 
Chalmers  is  such  a  sensible  car  for  the  farmer  to 
buy.  She  does  not  boast  of  fantastic  records  of 
performance  made  by  a  tuned-up,  doctored-up 
professional-driven  car  on  the  race-track.  Her 
achievements  have  all  been  recorded  with  ordinary 
drivers  at  the  wheel  and  ordinary  roads  beneath 
her  tires. 

Owners  throughout  the  country  have  driven 
her  over  roads  on  which  they  admitted  it  was  a 
shame  to  drive  any  car,  and  she  has  made  amaz¬ 
ingly  good. 

The  3400  revolutions  per  minute  of  her  engine, 
recorded  without  skipping  and  with  absolute  safety, 
prove  tremendous  engine-strength  and  precision. 

Long  engine-life  and  high  engine-speed  have 


always  been  twin  features  of  the  most  successful 
engines  of  all  kinds.  3400  r.  p.  m.  means  long  life 
because  it  reduces  side-thrust  of  the  crankshaft  to 
the  minimum.  And  side-thrust  means  wear  and 
tear. 

The  3400  r.  p.m.  Chalmers  is  a  sturdy,  long-lived 
piece  of  machinery,  built  not  only  to  endure,  but 
to  economize. 

You  get  18  miles  of  light-footed  going  out  of 
every  gallon  of  gas.  You  add  many  miles  to  the 
life  of  your  tires  because  of  the  smooth  velocity 
with  which  her  engine  delivers  mi  giit. 

The  same  throbless,  fretless  engine-action, 
whether  you  travel  at  the  rate  of  3  or  60  miles  an 
hour,  whether  one  or  five  are  aboard,  means  riding 
comfort  that  springs,  good  leather  and  9-inch  cush¬ 
ions  only  partially  explain— riding  comfort  that  has 
never  been  dreamed  of  before  in  a  $1050  car. 

Ller  pick-up  responds  with  the  same  velvety 
obedience  in  the  Dakotas  as  on  Michigan  Bou¬ 
levard.  She  economizes  with  fuel  over  Kansas 
gumbo,  just  as  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

From  every  angle,  you’ll  find  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  a  sensible,  practical,  value-delivering  car 
to  own  and  drive. 

Drop  in  and  see  her  at  your  Chalmers  dealer’s 
the  next  time  you  go  to  town. 

One  look — one  ride — and  you’ll  realize  why  she’s 
cast  her  spell  over  100,000,000  Americans. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Beef  Production  for  New  England 

Past  and  Present  of  Beef  Production 

RICE  PROSPECTS.— What  is  the  history  of  the 
World’s  beef  production?  Have  we,  during  the 
last  few  years,  obtained  the  highest  prices  cm  rec¬ 
ord?  Are  not  the  prices  likely  to  drop  to  the  low 
level  of  a  few  years  ago?  What  is  the  outlook  for 
the  future,  judging  by  actual  conditions  and  past 
performances?  These  questions  cannot  help  being 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  throughout 
the  country  today,  and  especially  in  New  England, 
where  there  are  many  seriously  considering  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  raising  beef  rather  tlpm  dairying.  It;  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  we  had  “ups”  and  “downs"  in  the 
business,  and  may  for  very  short  periods  have 
slightly  depressed  prices,  hut  those  cannot  he  of  any 
great  duration,  simply  due  to  the  great  economic 
fact  of  supply  and  demand.  As  these  two  latter 
factors  regulate  the  price  any  commodity  will  bring 
in  open  market,  it  simply  remains  for  us  to  inves- 


as  it  shows  in  actual  operation  what  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  will  pay  for  beef  when  the  supply  is 
limited. 

COSTLY  BREEDING  STOCK.— Besides  these 
sales  of  butcher  stock  many  sales  of  breeding  stock 
were  held,  and  the  prices  which  these  brought  would 
he  the  envy  of  our  best  breeders  of  today.  For  ex¬ 
ample;  the  hull  “Hampton,”  bred  by  John  Hewer, 
sold  for  $2,500  in  1S35.  Another  Hereford  hull  at 
about  this  time  was  shipped  to  Australia  for  $5,000. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the  best  breed¬ 
ers  to  “let”  their  hulls.  The  following  figures  dem¬ 
onstrate  very  clearly  their  demand.  John  Ilewer 
received  for  the  service  of  the  bull  “Sovereign” 
(404)  221.  $3,205.  For  the  bull  Lottery  (410)  183, 
$3,550.  For  Lottery  2d  (408)  1413  $3,225  and  for 
Defiance  (411)  217  $2,025. 

INCREASING  P( (RELATION.— 1 This  was  the  sit¬ 
uation  a  century  ago.  Why  are  we  not  returning 
to  exactly  tfie  same  condition  today?  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  faster  than  our  beef  supply.  The 


that  even  though  the  importation  of  foreign  beef 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1914  amounted  to 
one-fifth  our  total  slaughter,  the  price  of  beef  in  the 
Chicago  market,  1914,  nearly  equalled  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  one  year  ago?  L>o  you  also  realize  that  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  greatly  overtaxing  her  supply,  due  to  the 
sudden  rise  in  prices,  and  that  before  long  her  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  must  greatly  diminish? 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS.— Let  us  look  at  these 
various  phases  carefully.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States  have  greatly  changed 
during  the  last  few  yea rs-  This  is  due  because  much 
of  the  great  Western  plain,  formerly  used  for  graz¬ 
ing,  has  been  out  up  into  grain  farms,  the  increased 
population  of  the  West  and  thus  the  greater  home 
consumption.  Recently  I  was  talking  with  a  prom¬ 
inent  cattle  man  from  Texas,  and  he  remarked  dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation  that  he  could  remember  where, 
in  his  county  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  were  ranches 
carrying  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  head  apiece, 
and  today  were  occupied  by  "dry"  farmers.  This 
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tigate  our  supply,  as  we  know  that  demand  remains, 
and  always  will  exist  for  so  staple  a  product  as 
beef.  The  strength  of  this  demand  may  be  amply 
shown  by  citing  the  example  of  England  a'  century 
ago. 

FORMER  LEVELS. — But  few  people  know  that 
from  1775-1825  the  price  of  beef  in  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  was  much  higher  than  it  is  today,  simply  due 
to  the  scanty  supply.  Then  the  entire  amount,  for 
consumption  was  produced  at  home,  under  the 
intensive  system,  as  this  was  the  period  before 
opening  up  of  the  great  American  plains. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  prices  then  obtained  by 
the  farmers  for  their  beef,  I  will  quote  a  few  sales 
made  during  that  time.  On  Sept.  17,  1789,  Mr.  John 
Western*  of  Creslow.  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
sold  15  oxen  to  a  London  butcher  at  an  average  of 
$243  apiece.  His  top  20  oxen,  between  1798  and 
1S11,  made  him  an  average  of  $531  apiece,  all  sold 
for  beef.  In  1812  he  sold  50  head  at  an  average  of 
$250.  This  shows  the  price  butcher  stock  was 
bringing  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  these  herein 
quoted  were  not  exceptions,  as  I  have  data  of 
numerous  other  sales  made  at  that  time  averaging 
equally  high.  This  also  strikes  me  very  forcibly, 
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world’s  beef  supply  is  actually  decreasing,  with  no 
more  enormous  tracts  of  grazing  lands  to  be  opened, 
as  there  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  population 
must  of  a  necessity  continue  to  increase,  and  while 
I  am  no  pessimist  from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint, 
or  a  rabid  optimist  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  I  do  believe  that  the  public  will  he  forced 
to  consume  less  and  less  beef  every  year,  while  the 
price  will  grow  higher  and  higher.  Do  you  realize 
that  there  are  in  our  country  today  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands,  who  cannot  afford  this  most  staple  of 
meat  products?  Can  you  see  the  conditions  of  the 
market  thus  produced?  It  is  simply  this.  In  ease 
beef  goes  down  a  cent  it  brings  it  within  the  pur¬ 
chasing  ability  of  hundreds  more  people  who  had 
felt  that  it  was  beyond  their  means  before.  Thus 
a  greater  demand  is  created,  the  over-supply  quick¬ 
ly  exhausted,  the  price  rises  to  its  former  level,  and 
these  same  people  again  return  to  their  regular 
menu.  While  this  is  not  absolutely  exact,  does  not 
it  hit  the  case  extremely  well? 

DECREASING  BEEF  SUPPLY.— Do  you  realize 
that  during  the  last  two  years  the  total  beef  supply 
of  the  United  States  has  decreased  practically  eight 
head  per  hundred  of  population?  Do  you  realize 
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seems  to  be  the  condition  throughout  much  of  the 
West 

LIVE  STOCK  CENSUS.— The  census  of  1900 
shows  that  there  were  on  farms  and  ranches  50,583,- 
777  cattle  other  than  cows  kept  for  milk,  while  the 
census  of  1910  shows  this  number  to  have  decreased 
to  41,198,434  head.  During  this  decade  our  popu¬ 
lation  increased  21%.  Our  exports  of  beef  de¬ 
creased  from  9.37  pounds  per  capita  in  1900  to  2.45 
pounds  in  1910  while  from  1910-1912  the  exports  de¬ 
creased  again  to  1.25  pounds.  The  imports  for  1912 
were  over  one  and  one  half  greater  than  the  exports. 

FREE  TRADE  BEEF.— As  this  all  occurred  un¬ 
der  the  old  protective  tariff,  let  us  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  today  under  the  free  trade  system.  As 
was  expected,  much  beef  and  other  food  products 
have  beeu  imported,  but  the  prices  of  beef  have 
failed  to  go  down  as  was  expected.  The  consuming 
public  simply  received  a  larger  amount  of  cheaper 
beef,  which  to  a  great  extent  has  been  consumed 
by  that  class  which  felt  they  were  unable  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  more  fancy  beef.  A  statement 
taken  from  the  United  States  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No. 
581  seems  to  demonstrate  this  statement  very  well. 
It  says  in  part,  “As  between  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  the  United  States,  Argentina  dressed  beef  is 
free  to  go  to  the  better  market,  fn  this  country  it 
is  competitive,  if  it  is  really  competitive  at  all,  only 
with  the  lower  grades  of  domestic  dressed  beef.” 
It  is  due  in  part  to  our  former  large  non-beef  eat¬ 
ing  population  that  beef  prices  have  not  been  greatly 
depressed.  Of  course  this  is  only  one  factor,  as  il  is 
Known  fact,  that  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  our  leading 
slaughter  centers  have  greatly  decreased  during  the 
last:  year.  According  to  the  best  records  there  lias 
oeen  a  shortage  in  the  six  Western  packing  centers 
of  380,000  head  since  Tan.  1,  1014,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  of  one  year  ago. 

ARGENTINE  CONDITIONS.— It  now  becomes 
quite  apparent  that  had  the  tariff  not  been  removed 
this  last  Fall  we  should  receive  this  Spring  the 
record  prices  of  the  Industry.  As  it  is.  these  prices 
have  simply  been  postponed  until  the  excess  foreign 
supply  has  been  consumed,  which  cannot  he  very 
long  under  the  present  enormous  demand.  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Australia  are  the  two  recognized  sources 
of  supply,  yet,  besides  furnishing  this  beef  which 
comes  to  the  United  States,  they  are  also  called 
upon  to  supply  the  European  market,  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  by  us.  Let  me  quote  again  from  the  U.  S. 
Bulletin  No.  581 :  “Cattle  in  Argentine  are  not  more 
numerous  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  and  per¬ 
haps  they  are  less.  That  country  cannot  increase 
its  beef  supply  permanently  until  the  slaughter  first 
ceases  to  increase,  or  lessens  sufficiently  to  give  its 
herds  liberty  and  time  to  increase.”  This  was  the 
situation  in  Argentine  last  Fall;  since  then,  instead 
of  decreasing  the  slaughter  as  it.  seemed  necessary, 
the  slaughter  has  been  greatly  increased,  due  to  the 
much  higher  prices  obtained  at  the  farms  and  randi¬ 
es  since  the  United  States  markets  were  thrown 
open.  These  prices,  while  perhaps  not  as  high  as  we 
obtain  here,  have  been  so  much  higher  than  com¬ 
mon  that  it.  has  tempted  the  iarmers  to  turn  off 
much  of  their  breeding  stock  for  beef,  which  natur¬ 
ally  hurts  the  supply  of  the  future.  According  to 
the  best  figures  the  slaughter  of  steers  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  centers  during  the  last  year  has  increased  03%, 
that  of  veals  08%  and  of  breeding  cows  168%.  Does 
this  mean  anything  to  you? 

OTHER  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES,— As  for  the 
other  beef-producing  countries,  they  can  never  be¬ 
come  of  great  importance  to  our  country.  On  page 
201  of  flie  1013  Year  Rook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  conditions  in  the  country  and  the 
world  at  large  are  very  well  summed  up.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  two  paragraphs  are  a  copy  of  this: 

The  Question  of  producing  enough  beef  to  supply  the 
demand  is  nmv  recognized  as  one  of  world-wide  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  at  present,  a  shortage  over  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Argentina,  which  once  loomed  large 
upon  the  horizon  as  a  rival  of  the  United  State's  in  the 
supply  of  beef,  proved  to  have  but  28, 766, 108  cattle,  ae- 
corrding  to  the  lfill  census,  or  fewer  rattle  than  were 
in  the  country  in  1008  when  20.116,02;)  were  enum¬ 
erated. 

The  I'nited  Kingdom,  which  formerly  depended  very 
largely  upon  the  United  States  to  furnish  its  imported 
beef,  lias  been  forced  to  look  to  Australia,  Argentina 
and  Canada  to  supply  this  commodity.  At  the  present 
time  Great  Britain  is  consuming  all  the  surplus  output 
from  these  countries,  and  an  additional  surplus  produced 
will  be  readily  absorbed  by  other  European  countries. 
The  probability  of  the  United  States  importing  much 
oeef  from  these  countries  in  the  next  few  years  is 
therefore  doubtful.  Imported  beef  must  come  from 
Mexico  and  Canada,  and  the  amount  which  may  be  con¬ 
tributed  annually  from  these  countries  will  probably 
not  greatly  exceed  the  present  imports  for  several 
years.  The  number  of  cattle  imported  from  Canada  will 
be  small,  for  there  are  not  many  more  produced  there 
than  are  necessary  for  home  consumption,  and  most  of 
those  are  sent  to  England. 

FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES.— This  shows,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  we  need  never  look  for  much  low¬ 
er  prices,  and  while  they  may  not  for  several  years 
reach  a  much  higher  level,  I  do  believe  they  simply 
must  gradually  rise  to  a  limit  not  yet  known.  The 
outlook  for  the  beef  industry  seems  very  bright,  and 
those  men  who  start  in  now  are  the  ones  who  will 
have  the  foundation  to  reap  Hie  greatest  reward. 
This  is  true  whether  he  be  a  producer  of  purebred 
slock  for  breeders  or  simply  market  stock,  as  the 
demand  for  the  former  will  increase  with  the  price 
paid  for  the  latter.  As  beef  goes  higher  the  man 
producing  the  very  best  will  he  the  one  whose  stock 
will  most  readily  sell,  and  at  (he  greatest  profit. 
The  man  producing  the  poorer  will  wish  to  improve 
his  herd,  and  due  to  the  better  prices  will  feel  lie 
can  afford  a  purebred  bull,  and  thus  a  continually 
growing  market  for  the  purebred  stock  at  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  prices. 

The  next  article  of  this  series  will  he  “The  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Beef  Production  in  New  England.” 

New  Hampshire.  s.  r.  morrison. 


Rye  as  a  Green  Manure 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  request 
for  information  or  experience  with  rye  as  a 
green  manure  crop  to  plow  under.  Having  used  rye 
for  this  purpose  for  a  number  of  years,  and  having 
learned  something  about  the  crop,  I  will  pass  a  few 
thoughts  along  to  It.  N.-Y.  readers,  who  perhaps 
are  not  familiar  with  the  green  manure  possibilities 
of  rye. 

Some  say  rye  docs  not  return  anything  to  the 
soil  that  it  did  not  take  from  the  soil  in  growing. 
This  idea  probably  comes  from  the  fact  that  rye 
is  not  a  legume.  Now,  it  is  barely  possible  that  rye 
does  not  add  any  plant  food  to  the  soil  when  plowed 
under,  but  to  one  who  has  followed  the  practice  for 
a  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  that  rye  does 
add  much  to  the  soil,  that  it  does  not  take  from  it. 
Re  this  as  it  may  I  believe  rye  is  a  great  crop  to 
turn  under.  While  too  much  has  not  been  said 
about  plant  food,  of  late  years  in  all  our  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  institutes,  etc.,  too  little  has  been  said  about 
(lie  soil,  which  is  the  home  of  the  plant  food.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  contain  much  plant  food,  hut  un¬ 
less  they  are  put  into  a  suitable  soil  they  will  not 
accomplish  their  best  results.  And  so  rye,  I  believe, 
helps  the  soil  in  more  ways  than  one;  of  course  I 
prefer  clover  for  a  green  manure  crop,  hut  it  is  not 
so  easily  obtained  for  the  purpose  as  rye. 

The  writer  lives  on  a  rented  farm  in  Southern 
Michigan,  and  has  been  on  the  same  farm  for  11 
years.  As  the  rent  was  cash,  it  was  to  my  interest 
to  make  the  farm  pay  the  best  I  could  and  as  I  al- 
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ways  believed  a  farmer  should  have  one  cash  crop, 
beans  or  potatoes  were  decided  upon  as  most  suit- 
aide.  Wheat  and  other  grains  may  lie  made  a  cash 
crop,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  soil.  Beans  or  po¬ 
tatoes  may  be  planted  so  late  it  gives  time  to  have 
a  large  green  crop  to  plow  under  for  them.  Some 
maintain  that  this  plowing  under  of  green  stuff  is 
a  poor  practice,  because  it.  makes  the  plowing  too 
late.  Tliis  objection  is  largely  ovei’come  by  properly 
fitting  the  soil  as  it  is  plowed.  This  soil  fitting 
proposition  is  a  much  larger  one  than  most  farmers 
realize.  Its  importance  is  second  only  to  that  of 
fertility. 

Tiie  following  rotation  has  proven  to  be  a  good 
one  here;  First  year,  corn,  with  rye,  sown  as  soon 
as  corn  is  cut;  second  year,  rye  plowed  under  June 
1st  for  potatoes;  third  year,  oats  on  potato  ground 
without  plowing,  oats  seeded  to  clover;  fourth  year, 
bay.  The  Winter  of  this  fourth  year  the  hay  field 
or  meadow  is  covered  with  manure  for  corn  again. 

Now  about  the  rye;  I  iike  to  sow  one  bushel  to 
I  he  acre  with  a  disk  drill  ou  the  cornfield,  without 
fitting  any  with  the  harrow.  In  plowing  under  the 
rye  1  use  a  sulky  plow.  The  field  is  carefully  in¬ 
spected  to  see  just  how  it  should  be  plowed,  and 
then  it  is  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  driving  exactly 
as  it  is  to  he  plowed.  This  crushes  (lie  rye  down, 
and  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  leaning  ahead  of  the 
plow.  The  jointer  on  the  plow  is  run  as  shallow  as 
possible,  and  yet  get  the  rye  covered.  No  chain  is 
used  to  roll  the  rye  under.  The  result  is  plain.  The 
rye  is  evenly  distributed  the  full  width  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  there  is  not  enough  rolled  up  in  any  one 
place  to  cause  it  to  mold  and  sour.  The  general 
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practice  Is  to  set.  the  jointer  deep,  and  put  a  chain 
from  plow  standard  to  furrow  horse's  whiffletree 
ring.  This  causes  the  rye  to  form  in  a  compact  roll 
in  one  corner  of  the  furrow,  where  it  molds  and 
eventually  sours.  Rye  plowed  under  this  way  does 
not  prove  one  half  as  effective  as  it  does  by  the  roll¬ 
ing  method. 

When  rye  is  plowed  under  as  stated  above,  after 
being  rolled  there  will  be  some  of  it  quite  near  the 
surface.  This  will  bother  somewhat  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  etc.,  but  if  you  are  going  to  use  rye 
as  a  green  manure  crop,  by  all  means  get  some  disk 
implements.  The  disk  harrow  and  disk  planters 
make  pleasant  work  of  these  green  manured  fields, 
and  after  fitting  the  soil  with  a  disk  harrow,  and 
using  a  disk  planter,  any  tooth  cultivator  may  be 
used  lo  care  for  the  crop.  Rye  plowed  under  as 
stated  above  is  not  thick  enough  in  the  soil  to  sour 
it,  and  I  never  have  any  fear  from  that  cause. 
What  is  said  above  about  handling  green  rye,  is 
very  applicable  to  green  clover  or  any  other  green 
manure. 

As  stated  in  (lie  beginning,  this  is  the  eleventh 
year  on  this  farm,  under  about  the  same  rotation 
as  outlined,  and  now  the  writer  has  bought  a  farm 
and  will  move  on  to  same  in  the  Spring,  where  it 
is  expected  the  same  rotation  will  ho  worked  out. 
However  as  hogging  down  crops  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  on  this  place  lately  I  expect  to  hog 
down  the  corn  on  the  new  farm.  This  means  that 
the  rye  must  lie  sown  in  the  standing  corn  before 
the  hogs  are  turned  in.  In  closing,  one  more  thought 
comes  about  fitting  the  late  plowed  field,  whether 
it  is  to  lie  sown  to  beans,  potatoes,  buckwheat  or 
whatever  crop.  That  is,  the  com  pact  inf/  of  the  soil. 
For  tli is  a  heavy  roller  is  very  successful.  Under¬ 
stand,  a  heavy  roller.  So  many  of  the  new  steel 
rollers  weigh  only  000  or  700  pounds,  and  the.  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  foot  on  the  soil  is  very  light  indeed. 
Many  farmers  have  never  thought  about  this.  A 
good  roller  should  weigh  1500  or  1600  pounds  at 
least.  The  one  in  use  here  was  made  of  mower 
wheels  and  heavy  white  oak  plank  and  frame  stuff. 
The  weight  is  nearly  all  in  the  drums  themselves, 
which  makes  it  draw  very  easy,  as  the  weight  is 
not  on  the  axle  bearings.  It  weighs  1700  pounds. 
Yes,  it  cost  more  than  a  steel  oue,  and  is  icorth  more. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Michigan.  l.  w.  weeks. 


The  “Paying  by  Check”  Game 

THEY  say  “live  and  learn."  We  have  been  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  here  is  something  new  to  us.  A 
little  over  two  weeks  ago  Percy  L.  Jewett  drove  into 
our  yard  in  a  two-ton,  or  more,  truck.  lie  wanted 
to  buy  apples.  We  took  him  into  cellar,  and  finally 
for  $1.75  per  barrel,  he  would  take  10  barrels,  or 
whole  lot.  We  put,  up  the  apples  and  helped  load 
them  on  the  truck  and  he  took  out  liis  check  book 
and  paid  me  that  way.  Why  did  I  do  it?  Well.  I 
will  tell  you.  This  young  man  belonged  here  until 
recently  when  he  married  and  went  to  Beverly  to 
live.  I  had  sold  him  before,  but  had  been  paid  with 
good  money.  My  son  was  not  at  borne.  If  he  had 
been  I  would  not  have  been  caught  so  easily,  for  he 
had  the  information  that  Jewett  had  passed  off  a 
number  of  no-good  checks  around  town.  1  endorsed 
the  check  and  gave  it  to  our  grain  man.  In  a  week 
I  received  notice  from  the  bank  that  the  check  was 
protested,  not  sufficient  funds.  The  check  did  not 
come  hack  to  me  hut  to  the  grain  man.  I  wrote  to 
the  Beverly  National  Bank,  upon  which  the  check 
was  drawn,  and  asked  them  if  Jewett  was  still  a 
depositor  or  doing  business  with  them  and  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  c.  shier. 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  3rd  in  •••  pence  to  the  pro¬ 
tested  cheek  of  Percy  L.  Jcweit  am  ,'ould  say  that  he 
has  not  deposited  anything  with  us  since  that  check  was 
protested. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter  lip  with 
him  ond  get  the  cash  for  the  amount  of  the  check  and 
fees,  or  if  you  cannot  get  the  cash  obtain  a  new  check. 
We  cannot  pay  a  protested  check  without  authority 
from  the  maker. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  bank  to  say  see  him  and  get. 
the  money  or  another  cheek.  lie  keeps  well  out  of 
sight,  or  speeds  up  his  auto  when  he  sees  you.  so  I 
am  told  by  another  victim.  What  is  there  to  hinder 
any  scamp  from  working  this  same  game  over  and 
over?  When  his  funds  are  low  in  the  bank  give  a 
check,  allow  time  for  it  to  Lie  protested,  make  an¬ 
other  deposit,  and  escape.  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  bank  should  have  a  right  to  stamp  a  check  “can¬ 
celed,”  that  is  protested  for  insufficient  funds,  if 
the  drawer  is  allowed  to  he  a  depositor  right  along. 
I  understand  that  one  party  kept  having  the  check 
presented  to  this  hank,  and  drawn  by  the  same 
party,  who  finally  was  paid.  Now  we  have  no  such 
chance,  because  we  sent  the  check  back  through  an¬ 
other  channel.  w.  t.  wallis. 

Massachusetts. 


Apples  from  Producers  to  Consumer 

Experience  With  Ohio  Orchards 

LAXXIXH  THE  MARKET — Having  taken  over 
an  orchard  of  considerable  size,  producing  last 
year  3,500  bushels  of  apples,  with  younger  plantings 
coining  oil,  and  having  pretty  well  worked  out  the 
problems  of  the  producing  end  of  the  business,  there 
still  remained  the  difficult  problem  of  selling  in  a 
Satisfactory  way.  Being  located  within  12  miles 
of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  market,  and  having  a  paved 
road  completed.  I  calculated  that  we  should  he  able 
to  sell  our  whole  apple  crop  with  other  produets, 
in  this  market.  Apples  are  grown  here  by  farmers 
in  a  small  way,  but  few  grow  them  commercially, 
and  it  usually  requires  immense  quantities  shipped 
in.  to  supply  (lie  city’s  demands.  East  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  local  crop  was  heavy,  and  as  farmers  had 
more  than  they  needed  they  were  hauled  into  the 
city  and  sold  at  any  price  they  would  bring,  many, 
even  now,  bringing  only  50  to  GO  cents  per  bushel. 

SELLIXH  METHODS. —  In  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  our  apple  crop  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  get 
more  than  the  prevailing  indiscriminate  wholesale 
price.*  In  looking  up  the  market  in  Akron,  while 
these  low  prices  prevailed,  consumers  were  still  pay- 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

rangement  has  some  disadvantages.  The  principal 
one.  I  suppose,  is,  that  I  am  so  fond  of  outdoor 
work  with  trees  and  plants,  that  I  would  prefer  to 
give  all  my  time  to  the  growing  end  of  the  business, 
and  tind  it  hard  to  break  away  from  thal  long 
enough  to  give  this  all  the  attention  it  needs  to 
succeed  with  it:  and  without  the  necessary  super- 


Poor  Place  to  Winter  the  Hay-loader.  Fig.  196 

vision  a  place  of  this  kind  soon  "goes  to  seed.”  The 
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half  as  hard  as  wo  have.  We  have  only  .inst  be¬ 
gun.  but  as  one  Saturday’s  sales  record  is  now 
about  SjiGS  worth  of  apples,  mostly  sold  at  three 
pounds  for  10  cents,  with  some  peck  baskets  at 
20.  25  and  30  cents,  and  also  a  few  half  bushel 
baskets  sold,  we  think  the  place  will  afford  an 
outlet  for  all  we  can  produce,  and  we  may  soon 
have  to  do  some  hustling  to  supply  the  demand. 

APPLES  IX  BUFFALO.' — I  have  just  returned 
from  selling  a  carload  of  apples  in  a  suburban  vil¬ 
lage  of  Buffalo.  A  little  advertising  in  a  local  pa¬ 
llet1  brought  enough  buyers  at  retail  nearly  to  clean 
up  the  lot.  While  hauling  some  of  the  remainder  to 
Buffalo  markets  I  took  some  time  to  look  about, 
and  failed  to  see  one  creditable  display  of  apples 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  with  its  greater  selling  pos¬ 
sibilities  by  reason  of  the  larger  markets:  and  yet 
attractive  displays  of  tropical  fruits  everywhere 
make  an  appeal  to  people  who  would  often  prefer 
apples  if  they  were  equally  well  displayed  and  of¬ 
fered  in  an  interesting  variety  to  choose  from,  and 
all  quality  kinds  that  do  not  disappoint  the  buyer. 

Wayne  Co..  Ohio.  <  tiHrsn.w  weckesser. 

A  Tribute  to  T.  B.  Terry 


ing  high  prices.  Then  again,  in  looking  up  the  ap¬ 
ple  supply  in  Stores  and  fruit  stands,  it  is  found 
very  inferior  to  (lie  display  of  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  etc.  This  condition  also  holds  good  at  the 
market  houses  in  Akron,  as  far  as  1  have  observed. 


expense  for  rent,  and  hire  of  sales  girl  arc  just 
as  much  when  little  is  sold,  and  soon  cat  up  the 
profits  if  it  is  not  pushed  for  all  it  is  capable  of 
doing.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  start¬ 
ing  a  business  of  this  kind  it  takes  time  and  effort 


SOME  little  time  ago  T  read  in  your  columns  a 
very  deserving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  T.  B. 
Terry.  Until  then  I  had  not  known  of  his  death. 
I  knew  Mr.  Terry  quite  well,  having  visited  him  a 
number  of  times  in  the  early  nineties  at  his  little 


except  at  the  City  Market  House:  several  (inns  have 
already  worked  lip  a  good  trade  in  specializing,  by 
selling  principally  apples  at  retail  from  their  booths. 
The  curb  market  in  Akron  has  never 
developed  into  , anything  hut  a  whole¬ 
sale  market,  .and  is  usually  over  by 
eight  o'clock  in  I  he  morning.  Attend¬ 
ing  this  market  necessitates  getting 
there  often  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  get  a  good 
place  to  sell,  and  I  do  not  take  kindly 
to  this  night  work. 

MARKETS. — The  retailing  is  most- 
ly  done  in  several  market  houses,  until 
recently  nearly  all  in  the  City  Market 
House,  where  selling  booths  are  rented 
by  the  year.  These  are  all  occupied 
and  usually  cannot  he  had.  except  by 
paying  a  considerable  premium.  B.  L. 

Dodge,  an  Akron  business  man,  recent¬ 
ly  built  and  equipped  the  new  "Med¬ 
ford  Mlirket”  just  beside  the  old  Mar¬ 
ket  House.  This  was  done  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  on  rather  broad  lines, 
being  modern  and  sanitary  in  equip¬ 
ment,  with  refrigeration,  janitor  ser- 


to  be  invested  as  capital,  for  which  fuller  returns 
may  only  lie  expected  later,  when  business  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  customers  have  become  friends,  as  it  were. 


is  soon 


sages,  etc.  Air.  Dodge’s  idea  was  to 

engage  producers  instead  of  hucksters  - 

for  selling,  and  making  this  a  place  for 
producer  and  consumer  to  meet.  The  Natl 

idea  appealed  to  me,  so  I  engaged  selling  space.  We 
are  now  selling  apples  all  the  week  from  this  place. 
An  adaptable  sales  girl  is  there  every  day.  supple¬ 
mented  by  our  help  al  the  busiest  times,  especially 
Saturdays,  until  10:30  1*.  M.  The  busiest  time  seems 
to  he  Saturday  afternoons. 

INTERHSTLXH  BUYERS. — In  my  experience  so 
far  a  good  supply  attractively  displayed  tempts  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy.  When  they  see  the  different  varieties 
attractively  displayed  many  remember  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  that  used  to  he  their  favorites  hack  in  child¬ 
hood  on  the  farm;  and  once  they  stop  to  talk  ap¬ 
ples  they  become  interred  in  the  fact  that  we 
art1  producers,  and  with  prices  reasonable  and  qual¬ 
ity  high,  they  soon  get  the  habit  of  coming  again 
and  again;  while  when  apples  are  gone  there  will 
Ik  other  truck  and  fruit  crops  they  will  be  just  as 
ready  to  buy  at  first  hand. 
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tho  lawn  arouiul  tlie  bavn,  arid  upon  my 
remarking  that  most  farmers  wore  pretty 
well  satisfied  when  they  kept,  their  house 
lawns  in  good  order,  he  answered  hy  say¬ 
ing,  “Life  isn't  all  wheat  and  potatoes!” 
Aud  I  know  it  wasn’t  SO  with  him;  for  lie 
not  only  spent  much  time  in  bis  flower 
and  fruit  garden,  hut  he  was  identified 
with  all  public  affairs  or  whatever  tended 
towards  the  betterment  of  (he  community 
in  which  he  dwelt.  His  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  <o  that  locality.  In 
fact  I  have  always  thought  of  Mr.  Terry 
as  being  to  Ohio  what  Mr.  Wallace  was 
to  Iowa.  HARVEY  I.OSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tt.  N.-Y. — This  is  very  true  and  well 
deserved.  We  have  been  pleased  and  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  of  our  most,  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  the  Hasten)  States  say 
that  they  owe  their  success  and  their 
ability  to  bang  on  in  the  face  of  discour¬ 
agement  to  the  advice  and  example  of 
T.  B.  Terry. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Apple 

On  the  cover  page  will  be  found  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  apple.  This 
fruit  was  grown  by  .T.  A.  IlCpworth  & 
Sons  of  Milton.  X.  Y„  and  represents 
the  character  of  the  fruit  with  which 
they  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition.  At  its  best  the  Yellow 
Newtown  is  a  splendid  apple.  In  certain 
localities  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  on 
the  North  Shore  of  Fong  Island,  this  ap¬ 
ple  grows  well,  near  to  perfection,  but 
is  not  generally  considered  suitable  for 
commercial  planting  west  of  the  Hudson 
Valley.  This  variety  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  history.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
American  apple  to  attract  attention  in 
Europe.  Ben  Franklin  received  speci¬ 
mens  of  it.  in  1  To!),  and  grafts  were  sent 
a  little  later  in  an  effort  to  introduce  it 
abroad.  In  1773  exports  of  apples  to 
Europe  were  considerable,  and  probably 
the  Yellow  Newtown  contributed  largely 
to  this  trade.  Beach  says  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  seedling  tree  probably  stood  near  a 
swamp  in  Newtown.  F.  I.  This  died  in 
ls05  from  exhaustion  due  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  cutting  of  scions.  The  variety 
grows  well  in  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
it  was  known  as  the  Albemarle  Pippin. 
Most:  pomologists  now  seem  to  agree  that 
Albemarle  and  Yellow  Newtown  arc 
identical.  In  the  Hudson  Valley,  where 
it  grows  well,  it  is  a  good  variety,  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  its  fine 
qualities,  and  are  able  to  obtain  the  tiue 
variety. 

Notes  on  Pruning  Apple  Trees 

In  the  growing  of  good  apples  one  of 
the  first  points  is  to  have  your  trees  prop¬ 
erly  pruned.  You  may  ask  how  they 
should  he  pruned.  Yon  want,  to  keep 
them  down.  If  trees  had  not  been 
planted  so  close  they  never  would  have 
gone  so  high.  I  know  if  all  orchards  in 
this  section  had  been  planted  40  to  50 
feet  instead  of  20  to  35  feet  it  would  not 
take  a  ,'16-ft.  ladder  to  pick  them  to-day. 
and  there  would  not  be  so  many  wormy 
apples  in  the  top  because  you  thought  you 
got  the  spray  there.  80  I  would  advise 
you  to  prune  with  the  object  of  keeping 
your  trees  down  to  a  reasonable  height, 
open  up  centers  so  the  sun  will  get  in. 
out  out  limbs  that  cross  each  other,  and 
thin  them  out  so  the  air  and  spray  will 
strike  every  limb. 

I  also  bad  the  idea  that  we  should  bead 
our  trees  low,  but  I  find  if  we  head  them 
high  and  give  them  room  enough  they  will 
come  down.  I  also  find  we  do  not  want 
them  too  low,  as  the  air  does  not  circulate 
through  them  if  the  lower  limbs  are  on 
the  ground.  I  find  that  if  we  keep  them 
up  say  four  feet  we  can  get  air  through 
them.  I  know  that  you  will  find  the  least 
fungus  on  apples  grown  on  trees  that  are 
well  thinned  out,  not  too  close  to  the 
ground,  with  a  well-opened  center. 

If  your  trees  arc  too  close  together  you 
will  also  find  that  you  have  lots  of  fungus, 
as  trees  too  close  do  not  let  in  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  So  where  your  trees  are 
too  thick  do  not  hesitate  to  take  cross¬ 
cut  saw  and  cut.  one  out,  and  you  will 
have  better  apples  ou  the  remaining  trees, 

Be  careful  that  you  make  nice  clean 
cuts :  in  sawing  off  large  limbs  cut  them 
close  to  the  tree  or  limb,  so  that  they  will 
heal  over  well.  If  you  have  a  stump  of 
two  or  three  inches  it  will  never  heal 
over.  You  want  to  cut  them  so  the  flow 


of  sap  will  he  near  cut;  if  it  is  left  two 
nr  throe  inches  long  the  sap  will  never 
get  there  to  heal  it  over,  and  it  will  have 
a  wound  there  the  life  of  the  tree. 

The  apple  packing  and  grading  laws  are 
going  to  make  us  grow  good  apples  or 
cider  apples;  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
halfway  between,  so  the  first  point  in 
growing  those  good  apples  is  to  see  that 
the  trees  are  properly  primed.  Don't  be 
sitting  by  the  fire  these  days,  but  get  out 
and  prune  your  orchard,  as  growing  good 
apples  is  an  all-year-round  job.  M.  A.  T. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Black’s  Reliable  Trees 


For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  slock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  (original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  hy  N.  J.  Rxp.  Station ) 
Apples,  including  '“Deli¬ 
cious"  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

II  describes  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Highlstown,  N.  J 


_'  M  J  'AT OT  only  the 

J  -L  moit  complete 
—  •  Jpr/  catalogue  in  America, 

^  yfjf/  but  a  dependable 

guide  for  the  flower 
A  J  and  vegetable  grow- 

Af,''  er.  More  than  200 

^  (M  cultural  inSt  ructions 
„  by  famous  experts. 

¥>'  M  Dreer’s  Garden  Book 
m  for  1916  describes  all 
m  the  worthy  novelties  and 

,  m  selected  itrailit  of  prarlicidly 

1  J  every  variety  of  flowers  and 
ft  vegelaU,-s  woitli  growing.  It 
M  contains  288  pages;  four  color  and 
f  four  duolorie  plates.  Special  De- 
r  parlments devoted  to  Gladioli,  Gan¬ 
nas,  Dahlias,  Roses  and  Perennials. 
Mallrd/ita  V  Mien Hqii  tin*  publication 


Asphaltum  for  Tree  Woundf 

Is  nsphnltum.  or  asphaltum  varnish,  as 
good  as  or  hotter  than  white  load  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  wounds  of  trees  when  prim¬ 
ing?  A  number  of  little  yearling  trees 
are  bruised  and  pooled,  some  practically 
girdled  by  the.  rubbing  of  a  crust  of  ice 
that  formed  ou  the.  snow,  and  injured 
them  as  it  settled.  Will  these  heal  where 
it.  is  mostly  the  outer  bark  that  is  de¬ 
stroyed?  Should  they  be  painted,  as 
when  pruning?  E.  I’. 

Troutdule,  Ore. 

For  small  wounds,  white,  lend  will  an¬ 
swer  very  well,  and  will  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements,  but  for  large  wounds  on  large 
trees,  asphalt  paint  or  coal  tar  is  prefer¬ 
able,  as  they  seem  to  bo  more  durable, 
and  therefore  give  protection  for  a  longer 
period  without  renewing.  For  cankerous 
wounds,  the  coal  tar  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  as  it  not  only  protects  the  wound 
from  infection  from  without,  but  disin¬ 
fects  the  wound  and  destroys  the  disease 
bacteria  within.  If  the  inner  or  cambium 
bark  is  not  destroyed  or  loosened  from 
the  body  of  the  young  trees,  no  bad  re¬ 
sults  will  follow  the  chafing  done  by  the 
ice  crust,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  paint 
the  chafed  places  with  white  lead,  and 
may  prove  beneficial.  K. 


As  Certified  Growers  for  25 
years  our  guarantee  means 
Honest  Trees,  at  halt  agents’ 
prices.  Handsome  catalog  free, 
Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
69  0ssinn  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Selected  strain*  c,f  fine»t  vur- 


Drew's  Superb  Alters.  Selected  strain*  of  finest  wo 
iuti.-a  for  viu-den  decoration  or  entting.  Packet  of  «-l*ht 
best  colors  mixed,  oyntnlninir  cuouiill  von  to  produce 
more  than  one  hundred  ulnuM— ten  cunt*  nor  1, ticket. 

Urecr's  Oordrn  Hook  with  each  order. 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


MALONEY  TREES 


r  Buy  direct. from  our  cnUlotfiio  MwhoDv 
•ale — It's  the  in(Q  way;  you  nre  protects 
By  the  absolute  ic»nr»Dt<»<?  ol  the  mutual 
grower,  Pratt  Tr*c«  nml  OnumKMiUlx 
piowu  In  our  Nurxfry,  <he  Urgent  in  N«w 
York,  nr?  the.  fluent  mp  h/ivc  evrr  pro¬ 
duced  In  .12  yearn,  8«uk!  tmUy  for  1>1k  five 
Who)eft»lo  mtalo^inj  lUuNtrnUuf  in  color* 
L  Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Company 
71  Main  St.,  Dansville, N.  Y. 

Bh|  Oansville’s  Piof<f->r  Wholesale  Nurseries 


69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip 
Sive  catalog  tree.  LEWIS  EOESCH,  Box  Fredooia,  N.  Y* 


Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  q  j  r 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  OtiUU  lUl 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  FRFE 
small  growers  and  count  rjr  estates.  Large:!  rriLu 

growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  RflflK 
the  country.  uuu 

X.  S.  HUBBARD  C0.#  Box  34,  Fredonia,  New  York 


)|  The  Kind  That  “Make  Good.11  True  to 
Vi  Name- ?r#H  from  Dsaenac.  Fear, 

/  Feaeli,  rimtlf  Cllfiry  •*»<&  Qiinr*i  Tree*,  nlxo 
x;’  Small  Fruit*  amt  Ornna4aU]f  tlilfped  Ui- 

feet  tn  ynuy  orchard  i*rove:»'  PrioGH, 

36  years*  cxpeitonca  in  Rmwin.it  tree*  enable*  w  to  prbdnoa 
guaranteed  etork  nt  a  low  rant-  f to  vc*  can  Milp  Sjleacud  trees 
nt  a  low  flgisro.  Writ*’  tor  eMfilOR  It  will  nay  you. 

Kelly  Bros..  Wholesale  Nurseries  130  Midi  St..  Oifnvillo,  N.  V. 

You’ll  never  Turret  iw* 


"Well,  Freddie,”  said  his  mother,  "did 
you  learn  anything  new  at  school  to-day?” 
"Yes.”  said  Freddie.  "What  did  you 
learn?”  "I  got  on  to  a  new  way  o’  get¬ 
ting  out  o’  school  for  au  hour,  by  snuffin’ 
red  ink  up  my  nose !” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 


Hardy  sorts.  Nursery  Grown  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  hedgfH  mid i awn  planting.  $1  to 
llOperlOO.  \Vr  Khipcverv  where.  Write- at  once 
lor  1*  jre  Uverftrccj*  Book  .md  50  Great  Bargain 
£&cct.  World's  largwt  fevcrfrecu  groi»*r>-  ltiOG. 

D.  Hill  Dundee,  III. 

’  Bo  A2 1 2  fvt'rw  JpKfe&n. 


Out*  immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  line  hall  agents  prices. 

FRESH  DUG,  FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  FAII> 

Wm  (rrnw  all  leading-  varieties  Of  Apples,  pears.  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peach,.-.,  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DELICIOUS,  the  great  dessert  apple,  is  one 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  for  years  in  our  lire  hard 
amt  propagating  buds  were  taken  from  hearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  scud  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

L’AMOKEAUX  NDRSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  V 


"?£ ;  NUT  TREES 

GRAFTED  _ -  - 

Start  right  with  mg  Hardy  Pennsylvania 
Grown  Trees  and  be  assured  of  success. 

ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

IW?  BUD  or  GRAFT 

the  Seedling  Black  Walnuts  and  Butter¬ 
nuts  on  your  tarxn  to  the  improved  English 
Walnuts  and  the  Hickories  to  line  Shag- 
barks  and  Pecans?  Complete  instructions 
for  doing  this  work  free 

J.  F.  JONES,  SPECIALIST 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


‘‘For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Pill  Help  you,  grow  "fniit  with  the 
lavor."  niVl  color,  too.  J!  s  the  extra 
hoico  fruit  that  pays.  Our  book  has 
aanv  chapters  of  practical  information 
About  Apples,  Peaches,  rears.  Plums, 
Charring,  etc.  Choice  fruit  for  the 
,  home  table.  Market  fruit  that  com- 
V  mands  top  prices.  Get  your  copy 
\  now.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
Arnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 
Uox  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Lnsilage  Corns. 


FRESH  DUG  FRUIT  TREES 


Our  Virginia-grown  Ensilage 
corns,  on  account  of  climatic 
reasons,  make  much  larger  growth 
in  the  North  and  West  than  corn 
grown  in  other  sections.  Our 
corns,  too,  are  cured  under  natural 
conditions,  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
vigorous  germination. 

Wood’s  Virginia  Ensilage, 
Pamunkey  Ensilage, 

Eureka  Ensilage, 

Cocke’s  Prolific  Ensilage, 

Va.  Horsetooth  Ensilage. 

Write  for  prices  and  ‘‘WOOD’S 
CROP  SPECIAL”  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
Sudan  Grass  and  all  Seasonable 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


Daiwille  ferown.  hardy,  frt-e  from  disease.  The  llnest 
stock  you  ever  suv.  Dug  nod  shipped  to  order— my  free 
catalog  tellfi  1  ho  story.  Scud  for  a  copy.  Kvery  order 
large  or  Kiuall  receives  ttie  personal  attention  oi 

->• —  E.  Shoerln,  Nurseiyman,  21  Main  St.,  Oansvillc,  N.  V. 


Millions  of  Apple - TREES - Millions  of  Peach 

We  have  2.500  aeres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and  Our  "Teat  Peach  Orchard"  maintained  for  benefit 

©vigorous  trees,  budded  from  of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100 
heavy -hearing  orchard  trees,  kinds.  We  nre  interested  in 
All  stock  grown  under  per-  bearing  fruit  trees  in  com merci;  1 
tumal  direction  of  Orlando  and  orchards— which  proves  our  faith  c5fvV.J SinTffiS 
Geo.  A.  Harrison,  backed  by  in  fnit  growing.  Lome  to  Berlin 
25  years' experience.  You  take  and  see  how  we  make  Harrison 
no  chances  when  you  buy  Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1916 
"Harrison  Quality.”  Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


T.W.  WOOD  O  SONS 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  — 

Trees  (Evergreen  and  Deciduous),  Shrubs, 
Hedgeplants,  Roses,  Vines,  Hardy  Garden 
Plants  and  Everything  for  the  “Hardy 
Garden”  write . .  .  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Correspondence  Invited 


are  the  hardiest  obtainable 

and  have  made  thousands 
of  homes  beautiful.  If 
you  are  not  acquainted 
with  “Bedford  Quality” 
stock,  ask  your  neighbor. 
IFe  have  no  agents. 


FRASER’S  APPLE  TREES 


Are  very  strong  and  bear  choice  fruit.  I  have 
over  fifty  different  varieties  of  carefully  selected 
stock  and  every  one  is  a  tree  to  be  proud  of. 

Send  for  my  new  catalogue,  " Fraser’s  Tree 
Book.”  It  is  free  and  full  of  useful  information 
for  the  fruit-grower. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

126  Main  Street  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  DAHLIAS  AND  CANNAS.  01mice»t  varieties 

ofrecoit  iiitrcl'i,  <i,,ii,  ♦1.50  |i„r  down,  j,o»tV(ild.  I.lot  „n  np- 
plloation,  A.  At.  BrCKEKHAM,  Cbettnnt  Hill,  fhilnileljibiB,  Pa. 


m  ■  ||  |  I  ■  A  Choice  collection  of  named 
f-lD  H  I  S  Mu’  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 

wnniimvi  and  show,  !2  for  $1,  CftNNfiS: 
A  fine  collection  of  Bronze  and  Green  Leaved.  10  for 
SI  25 ;  both  for  S2  postpaid.  Ralph  Benjamin ,  Calverfon,  L.l. 


'HEY  keep  out  the  borers  and  dispense  with  the  injurious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  worming  operation,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tree, 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to  be  efficient,  durable  and  econom- 
.  Write  tor  prices  and  booklet  containing  complete  description, 


Direct  to  You  From  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SEED  OATS,  BARLEY  AND  BUCKWHEAT 

Send  for  samples.  SCIPI0  PATRONS  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Merriliald,  H.Y. 


n  |  tp- Prolific  Oats.  Heavy  yieldere  of  St.  Lawrence 
UAIO  Valley.  Orders  promptly  li  11  ed.  Samples  for  stamp. 

OWN  LAND  FARM,  Box  197.  South  Hammond,  N-  V. 


FRIEND  MFC.  CO.  casport.n 


Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Lime  Needed  by  Sweet  Clover 

Sweet  clover  will  not  give  its  best  re¬ 
turns  unless  the  soil  or  seed  is  properly 
inoculated  and  an  abundance  of  lime 
present.  Results  from  seeding  Sweet 
clover  on  two  different  soils  on  the  Iowa 
State  College  farm,  at  Ames,  clearly 
proved  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  lime 
in  the  soil  and  inoculating  bacteria  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  most  successful  growing  of  the 
crop.  One  soil  was  well  supplied  with 
lime,  and  adjoining  this  soil  was  an  acid 
Soil.  Sweet  clover  was  sown  broadcast 
in  April  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  on 
these  two  soils.  The  same  rate  of  seeding 
was  used  for  the  entire  field,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  stand  of  Sweet  clover  was  obtained 
on  the  two  soils.  No  inoculation  was 
made  of  either  seed  or  soil.  By  October 
three  distinct  growths  of  Sweet  clover 


dealing  with  the  very  light  sandy  soils  of 
Long  Island,  particularly  if  they  are  not 
irrigated.  I  should  by  all  means  recom¬ 
mend  that  ground  limestone  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
the  case  of  soils  very  rich  in  magnesia  at 
the  outset  it  may  not.  be  wise  to  use  a 
highly  magnesian  lime  repeatedly  on  the 
same  soil.  However,  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  I  should  not  expect  any  injury  from 
its  use,  but  on  the  contrary,  marked 
benefit. 

W.  T.  would  be  pursuing  a  safe  course 
if  he  would  alternate  one  application  of 
magnesian  lime  with  one  or  two  of  purer 
lime,  for  by  this  means  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  apply  all  of  the  magnesia  which  was 
necessary,  whereas  if  lie  were  to  continue 
to  apply  magnesian  lime  repeatedly  it 
might  be  possible  that  the  magnesia  would 


Pyrene  Saves  the  Car  and  Teaches 
Fire  Prevention 

One  of  the  town  boys  backed  a  big  touring  car 
bang  into  the  cars  parked  in  front  of  the  courthouse. 

Someone’s  tail-light  hit  a  gas  tank,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  blaze  that  began  to  look  like  the  pillar  of 
fire  in  Exodus. 

We  rushed  out  of  the  county  commissioner’s  meet¬ 
ing  and  tried  to  put  it  out  with  sand  and  water.  No 
use.  i  thought  all  the  cars  were  surely  going. 

Just  then  Joe  Baxter  rushed  over  from  his  hard¬ 
ware  store  with  a  Pyrene,  and  in  one  minute's  time 
that  blaze  was  where  it  will  never  do  any  more  harm. 

We  went  back  to  the  meeting,  passed  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Joe,  and  another  to  equip  the  courthouse 
with  Pyrene. 

Then  1  went  over  and  bought  Pyrenes  for  my  car, 
my  house,  and  my  barn.  Pyrene  saves  15  per  cent, 
on  auto  insurance  annually. 

Price,  $7.50  each  with  automobile  bracket. 

Send  for  the  Pyrene  booklet,  “Fire  Fotos.” 

Inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

60  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

Makers  of  Complete  Fire  Department  and  Fire  Protection  Equipment 


w<7  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


Sweet  clover  with  lime  and 
inoculation 


Sweet  clover  inoculated  but 
no  lime 


Sweet  clover  without 
lime  and  inoculation 


Save  20°o 

Famous 

Riverside  Tires 

Guaranteed 

5000  MILES 

Ford  Size  / 

4000 


y  //mm  f  i  our  prices 
'  ■'■Mutt  ^  before  you  buy  tires. 

'''wfinMi  We  save  yo«  one  dollar  out  oc 
MgXMMa  every  r.ve,  ot  others  pnces.  And 
gnBy  've  >lHcon'.!itiOnalty  guarantee  the 

sir  "‘‘'Ail  gt\  Famous  racers  have  broken 
S'  all  records  on  Riverside  Tires. 

V  SEND  FOR  AUTO  BOOK 

Showing  Riverside  construe- 

| tion — wrapped  tread— one  cu 
“  toughest  fabric,  with  pu 
r.  Upper  River  Para  Rubber,  extra  thi 
tread.  Book  ahuws  similar  saving  on  < 
fiHlomotxlr  acvtwtioTica.  Sent  tree  on  i 
<rxest.  Wnte  today 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth  Portland 


wore  to  be  seen.  On  the  acid  soil  the 
clover  was  from  four  to  six  inches  high, 
and  on  investigating  it  was  found  that 
the  plants  were  not  inoculated,  as  shown 
by  the  absence  of  nodules  on  the  roots, 
bn  the  same  soil  were  plants  about  six 
inches  taller  than  the  general  average  of 
plants  on  this  acid  soil.  Some  of  these 
plants  were  dug  up  and  nodules  found  on 
the  roots,  showing  that  these  plants  were 
inoculated,  the  necessary  bacteria  already 
being  in  the  soil.  On  the  soil  which  con¬ 
tained  an  abundance  yf  lime  the  Sweet 
clover  was  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  largest  plants  being  found  to  grow 
where  there  was  the  greatest,  amount  of 
lime.  The  lime  favored  the  thriving  of 
the  inoculating  bacteria,  for  there  were 
found  many  nodules  on  the  roots  of  these 
plants. 

Before  planting  Sweet  clover  one 
should  see  that  bis  soil  contains  plenty  of 
lime  and  his  seed  or  soil  is  properly  inocu¬ 
lated  at  time  of  seeding.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  are  essential  to  the  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  Sweet  clover.  w.  E.  it. 


ultimately  accumulate  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  lime  and  that  some  two  or 
three  years  after  the  last  application 
magnesia  might  be  present  in  excess.  I 
think  we  have  been  altogether  too  fearful 
of  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  lime.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  where  magnesia 
was  of  positive  and  decided  benefit,  even 
in  the  presence  of  sufficient  lime.  On 
the  contrary  I  have  known  a  few  cases 
where  the  use  of  high  calcium  lime  at  the 
outset  gave  rather  better  results  than  the 
use  of  high  magnesian  lime. 

It.  J.  WHEELER. 


Write  to  the  Loose  most 


convenient  to  you 


Slake  yotir  own  FertUlxer  at  Bmall  cost  with 


Value  of  Plaster;  Sand  from  Henhouses 

1.  Is  lime  plaster  good  to  put  on  low 
land  that  is  used  for  truck?  2.  Is  sand 
that  has  been  in  henhouses  six  months 
good  for  low  land?  Each  bouse  is  15  by 
In,  sheltering  50  hens.  I  cau  get  sand 
for  the  carting.  One  place  where  I 
spread  it  thickly  I  raised  big  potatoes. 

ITovineetown.  Mass.  C.  c. 

1.  The  lime  plaster  from  an  old  house 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which 
when  broken  up  and  crushed  would  be 
about  as  effective  as  ground  limestone.  It 
also  contains  small  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  comes  from  the  hair  used  in 
the  plastering,  and  there  is  also  formed  in 
some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  especially  in  very  damp  or  wet  situ¬ 
ations.  Of  course,  the  plaster  would  have 
very  little  value  unless  it  was  smashed  or 
ground  up  fine.  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
the  best  use  that  we  have  found  for  it  is 
to  pile  it  around  young  trees  as  a  mulch. 
2.  The  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  lie-i- 
bouse  floor  always  contains  some  plant 
food,  which  comes  from  the  droppings  of 
the  hens,  \V  hile  not  very  strong  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  this  sand  is  worth  taking  up  aud  sav¬ 
ing.  and  can  be  spread  on  the  garden  or 
put  around  fruit  trees  or  bushes.  It  is 
generally  a  gcod  plan  to  dig  the  floor  out 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  fill  in  with  new 
soil. 


From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mirs.,  Easton,  Pa, 


r,fv  I — f  n  j  j-  the  time,  labor  and 
A  AC&IJ.  power  in  disking 

Use  a  double-action  harrow — disk  twice 
M  at  one  going  over.  Save  gasoline  and  keep 
M  from  compacting  the  soil  by  a  second  working.  ^ 
W  But  be  sure  the  harrow  has  our  rigid  main 
f  frame  that  forces  the  rear  disks  to  cut  midway 
of  tae  fore  disks — the  only  harrow  where  rear  disks  1 
cut  as  deep  and  do  as  much  work  as  the  fore  disks,  ' 
leaving  the  land  level.  Use  a 

ClZt&W&V  Pou^*e;  Action 

£KE***  *l*Lr3w  Engine  Harrow 

s  O)  Its  frryed  sharp  disks  cut  deep  with 

\  jgj  out  bruigingr  uptrush:  the  dust-proof, 

r/*>  _  oil-soakedt  hardwood  bearings  and 

JL-  _  i  * _ J  I  /^ggTci  'El, .  perfect  balance  maLo  draft  light;  it 

. /  I  ,  Ai  has  ail  adjustable  hitch,  and  is  made 

.It  3  1  fdfjl /- 111  8us?a  }?  fit  all  tractors,  with  1 
>•  .  r — - — -  A  sfimtuor  lutch  for  use  in  multiples.  A 
.  I  ''*r  1  “-w* — "  Cd  jH’A'' t  it  jaujl  «  your  icalcr  hu*  not  the  genu  ine  M 
^  ^  I'  U8.jcl!V  n j  •  CU  i  \Wi\Y,  write  to  us  direct. 

vw  .  Be  sure  to  wiae  ufl  for  our  new 

wWjULsySgV’W  £5  trap  book,  ••The  .’  -U  and  Its  M 

sgl \f  \U  Tillage.  Make  the  oust  of  m 

•  ,V  -•  •«  your  power  this  your.  Jff 

J  /  j>' '  ""  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

-yfe — .  r .  Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  j  vM 
v ■  - p-  j-’  disk  barrows  and  plows 

~  3911  Main  St.,  Higganum, 

-  r'  Conn.  ■ 


Lime  for  Long  Island 

M  hat  are  the  merits  of  using  a  mag- 
pesian  hydraled  land  lime  or  a  high  cal¬ 
cium  hydrated  land  lime  on  Long  Island? 
I  have  two  salesmen  trying  to  sell  mo 
1  me.  One  <>t  them  lias  a  high  calcium 
i  cido  TO  per  cent,  lime  (no  magnesia) 
and  he  claims  that  magnesia  j«  a  plant 
poison  and  should  not  lie  used.  The 
other  has  a  lime  53  per  cent,  calcium 
oxide  iind  .l.'J  per  cent,  magnesia,  and  lie 
claims  that  it  will  give  better  results  and 
that  the  magnesia  is  really  a  henefit. 
I>oes  the  magnesia  have  any  harmful 
effect  on  any  particular  plant  or  is  it  a 
benefit?  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  either,  about  50  cents  per 
ton.  1  have  used  the  70  per  cent,  lime 
last  year,  and  it  is  a  good  lime.  Is  the 
magnesia  lime  just  as  good  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  w,  T. 

Huntington,  L.  I. 

Regarding  the  relative  merits  of  mag¬ 
nesian  hydrated  lime  and  high  calcium 
hydrated  lime  I  will  say  that  if  he  is 
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$1,000  AN  ACRE 

Actually  made  crowing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 


Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Growers  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  tip  the  production 
of  Ever- Bea ring  Strawberries.— (Kit.  FARM  a,\ji  Home.) 

To  be  successful  with  Ever -Bearers  buy  from  Northern 
growers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


Towistsend’s 
liorougli-Breci 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Are  the  Slav <Jnrd  for  Quality  Fvriyn  herc 

We  sell  to  everybody  ev^rywhwo  at  luwo^t  whole¬ 
sale  price.c,  saving1  them  per  cent  to  SO  percent 
nf  the  cost  of  die  plant*— 

We  not  only  sell  the  DEBT  PLANTS  cheap,  but  we 
give  you  a  guarantee  th:»t.  guarantees.  HEAP  IT; 


WE  GUATcaNTEE  That  our  nlante  are  the  equal  of  any 
plan  If  Ktowii  onyw  hero,  that  they  we  strictly  I  oorougn- 
brod.  with  Mu*  metVihmL  imitinR  power.  That,  they  reach 
you  in  gootl  eorelition  or  your  money  back. 


Our  Big  20th  Century  Berry  Book  F  BEE 

fully  aeacrib**  ami  ilJu<»t  lute  a  our 
60,000, OUO  pl»ntp»  —  IW  mni'ties  — 
gjlffl  my  whole  lrf«  oaix-’ricnce  in 
the  strawbetw  fidd,  booklet 

No.  2  jam  full  of  fturvuini*  und  in¬ 
structions  for  the  new  beginners 
EVERBEAPINC  STRAWBERRIES 
arc  my  “HOBBY.”  I  waM  t»b«U  you 
more  about-  them,  m>  five  books, 
and  free  service  and  kilo  plants  se¬ 
cure  you  again**  lour— A  pLctlnl  will 
bring  them. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  25  Vive  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


BEH.n.'Sr  r»Xj ANTT8 
Fruit  Trees- Vegetable  Plants 

The  leading  standard  varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT. 
GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  SWEET  POTATO,  TOMATO, 
PEPPER,  and  F.CG  PLANTS;  APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH, 
PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES, 

Fir  it  rlnas  stock  delivered  to  you  in  irood  growing  condition.  Large 
<u  small  lota  whipped  jpref’oid  to  14  Knitcrn  State*  at  reasonable 
prirftH.  ( Mtnwffur  free. 

Harry  L,  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Kjic.1i  of  I)  U  N  L  A.  T * »  i 

000  000 

m  vr  Vf  V  •  V  W  M  A  K  Y  ,  W  A  R  . 

'  '  r  ,  ■  HELD  and  SAM. 

RLE.  33  varieties  to  select  from .  AIm>  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Grapes,  Currants,  etc  FRESH  DUG.  MICHIGAN 
GROWN  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  to  ploasso  you  or  your 
money  back  Write  for  oureatafog  ami  save  money. 
Henry  Emlong  &  Solis,  Steveusville,  Mich. 


Large,  Healthy  Strawberry  Plants  1 

PRODUCE  LARGE,  LUSCIOUS  BERRIES 
T  have  MILLIONS  of  this  kind  of  plants  in  the  best 
standard  ami  new  variolic*  at  low  prices.  Send  your 
list  for  price*.  Liberal  discount  on  orders  amount¬ 
ing  to  in, 000  plants  or  over.  Illustrated  eatalogmi 
free.  AV.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Dcluwnro 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  |H&S 

also  Asparagus  roots,  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants, Horseradish.  Seed  Corn.  Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
plantsi  Eggs  tor  hatching,  CATAJAIG  FiiliH. 

J.  KEIFFOKI*  HALL,  UliodoHdnle.  51<l  ,  Dept.  8 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 

Warfields  at  $1.50  per  1000.  The  best  berry  grown.  100 
other  varieties  uml  Evertocarors;  small  fruit  plants-  All  plants 
(Miaraii Lucd.  “Catalogue  f fee.” 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  AUegan,  Mich. 


Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants  SS&wKv  S?ep-* 

per, Tomato,  Oelory.  Leituce.  and  Keg  Plant,  ready 
from  Alaivh  1st  to  dune  1st.  Price, $3  per  thousand, 
except  Egg  ami  C’auliilo'ver.  My  plants  will  make 
you  more  money  than  any  other  plants.  Write  for 
price  list  GUY  M.  IIUTTDN,  Con.vilglmm,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  Good  stocky  plants  of  all  lending  varieties.  Catalogue  I 
free.  -  M.  H.  BENNINC,  R  E,  Clydo,  N.  V.  | 


Dibble’s 
Seed  Farms 

comprise  nearly  2000  acres  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  western  New  York  and  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

of  the  highest  quality  only 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  99.503  pure 

or  better  at  wholesale  direct  to  you 

Heavy  Weight  Oats 

weighing  46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  the 
heaviest  and  mod  productive  American  Oat 
as  low  as  85c.  per  bushel 

Seed  Corn 

“Best  Seven”  varieties  both  for  crop  and  the  silo, 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel,  average  germination 
above  95# 

,  Seed  Potatoes 

“Best  Fifteen”  kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late 
in  any  quantity  front  barrels  to  carloads  at  prices 
you  can  , Ilford  to  pay  as  we  ship 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
Dibble’s  New  Alfalfa  Book 
12  Samples  Farm  Seeds 
FREE  to  every  Farmer 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

y — ><  •  Everlasting  *  1  f  If* 

Grimm  Altalla 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Lea  tier,  out-ficlds  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value. 

Booklet,  “How  1  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

and  sample  tree.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Einkhousen. 

Transplanted  and  well  hardened. 

$3.50  per  1.000;  in  lots  of  10,000  at  $3  per  1,000. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants  52riS?u2f 

$3  and  $2.50  per  1,000:  also  Fruit  and  Shade 
trees,  asparagus  roots,  etr..  direct  from  ntir- 
m f  eery :  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BtgCntalogf  ree 

D.  E.  BUNTING  &  SONS,  Box  1 .  SELBY VILLE.  DEL. 


“SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

MILLARJI  B.  KILLE,  -  Swedesboro,  N.J. 


Strawberry  Plante^Stei.mSSStriS 


live  Catalogue  Free. 


Georgetown.  Del. 


CLreuikarrvPIania  Good  Stocky  Plant*  of  leading 
Oiranucil J rlallia  varieties.  Safo  dolivety  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S,  FORD  8  SON,  Hardy,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S’ 

COO  Palmetto  asparagus  roots  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  1910  Price  List  all  kinds  seeds  and  plants. 

CALEB  BOGGS  As  SON  -  UUeswolil,  Del. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables-^  ",  0^e £®j 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing.  Get,  my  cata¬ 
log  Read  wliy  I  sell  choice  plant*,  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  the  price  of  others.  C  E.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N  J. 


E.  FIELD.  Sewell.  N  J. 


SlAf  p  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

■  ■  ■  higher  protoin  content  than  alfalfa. 

|Q  Write  for  priced  ami  information^ 

w*  L  w  w  t  rC  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


ClIICCT  PI  nUFR  seed,  special  scarifycd,  hulled  and 
once  I  ULUVCIt  unhulied  circular  and  prices 

on  request.  John  A.  Sheehan,  R.  4.  Falmouth,  Ky. 


n,i0— Sensation— Heavy  yielder,  Also  Learning  & 
Ualo  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Circular  and 
sample  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SSE’SSSl 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  8  CO.,  Box  R,  Fusions,  Ohio 


Seen  ^  rt  D  M-O  olden  Orange 
t  C  U  G  V  T\  11  a-rpwedyellowJlint 
Seed  Corn,  $2.50  per  busliei.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  t  ail,  Now  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES ry  ™! ? ST; 

Caiman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  idimaticconditions.  Write  for  price*. 

JAY  SAI.TKR,  -  Honeoye  Fulls,  N.Y. 


POTATOES — Rover,  Carman,  ColiMer, Green  ML,  queen,  Oliln, 
Swlftturc,  Norther,  Six- Weeks.  Sdkiuds.  C  W.  FQRO,  Fishers,  NX 

OESTSEED  POTATOES  70  varieties  free. 

I*  A-  G.  ALDRIDGE.  10-20  Aldridge  Bldg-.  FISHERS.  N.  Y. 

TESTED  SEED  CORNET* 

Dent  Gourd  send  variety,  grown  by  us  for  the  past 
thirty  year*.  Write  for  Sample  and  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept-  R,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


FineSweef  Potato  Seed--'','  J%$.  « 

Privet.  Catalogue  Flee.  Michael  N.  Borgu.Vineland.N.  J. 


OlroutharruDlanlo  200.000  PUHTS  at  Prices  to  suit  most 

itrawoerry  r  laniS  all  growers.  Send  lonuy  Illustrated 

Catalogue.  Free.  DAVID  RODWAV,  Hardy,  Delaware 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

varieties  inclnding  Bftspberries  and  Blnnkhen-ies. 
Prices  low.  List  free  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y. 


Cabbage,  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots 

AND  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES.  All  other  vegetable  plants 
id  their  seasons.  Catalog  free.  W.P,  DRAKE,  Dover.  Dela 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  FREeVos^I 

“PEERLESS'  The  largest  and  best  of  the  Fall-Bear-  Reliable, interesting  nnd instructive — All  about  tht>  New 
ers.  Also  '  SUPFRB  ’  “ONWARD”  and  "ADVANCE.'  Ev*>rb«i»rom  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

Circulars  free  Bamnel  Cooper,  Dcievan,  N.  Y.  C.  N.  FLANSBORGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH, 


General  Farm  Topics 


S.  J.  Lowell,  Worthy  Master  of  N.Y.  Grange 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  on  page  548 
a  picture  of  8.  J.  Lowell,  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  elected  to  that  office  the 
last  annual  session,  held  in  Jamestown  on 
Feb.  14  of  Ibis  year. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  a  farmer,  and  has  always 
been  one.  lie  was  born  on  the  farm 
which  he  now  owns  in  Chautauqua 
Couuty,  near  Fredonia.  Here  he  has 
lived  all  his  life,  raised  his  family  and 
helped  to  work  out  some  of  the  hard 
problems  of  agriculture.  He  has  a  good 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  big 
sons.  These  young  men  are  in  the  twen¬ 
ties,  and  have  remained  on  the  farm, 
where  they  find  plenty  to  do.  This  farm 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  small 
fruits,  and  it  includes  25  acres  of  grapes, 
peaches  and  bay,  Surely  as  the  Grange 
professes  to  be  a  farm  organization  its 
Worthy  Master  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
soil,  and  that  is  just  what  Mr.  Lowell 
hails  from. 

And  Air.  Lowell  is  as  much  a  Patron 
of  Husbandry  as  he  is  an  ordinary  far¬ 
mer.  In  the  year  1900  he  became  a 
member  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1.  This 
has  a  membership  of  about  700  Patrons, 
and  has  tW  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Grange  ever  organized  in  New  York.  It 
has  been  highly  successful  in  every  way, 
and  is  just  completing  a  club  house  at  a 
cost  of  $1,400,  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  one  of  Mr.  Lowell's  sons  is  Master, 
while  the  other  is  Steward  of  this  local 
Grange  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lowell 
became  Master  of  his  local  organization 
in  1905.  He  did  good  work,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  Grange  affairs,  and  his 
advancement  in  the  order  was  rapid.  He 
became  Master  of  the  Pomona  County 
Grange,  was  then  State  delegate;  from 
Chautauqua  County  Assistant  to  Steward 
and  then  Lecturer  for  the  past  two  years, 
now  being  elected  “Worthy  Master”  of 
the  State  Grange. 

Thus  we  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  this 
great  organization  who  is  a  practical  far¬ 
mer.  and  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
farm  conditions  and  Grange  affairs. 
When  he  was  elected  the  New  York 
Grange  received  several  commissions  from 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  These  commis¬ 
sions  are  new  and  progressive.  They 
mean  that  several  new  and  important  op¬ 
erations  und  new  responsibilities  are  to 
he  added  to  the  Grange  State  administra¬ 
tion.  This  is  well,  for  it  gives  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  strong  and  comprehensive 
leadership  and  a  greater  service  than  ever 
before,  not  only  to  the  membership  of  the 
Grange,  but  to  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  to  the  farmers.  There  is 
great  need  to-day  of  just  this  kind  of 
strong  and  fearless  leadership,  and  the 
Grange  has  its  greatest  opportunity  at 
the  present  time. 

Corn  Blight 

Will  you  give  advice  about  corn 
blight?  For  the  past  five  or  six  years 
many  fields  of  corn  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  attacked  with  some  kind  of  blight 
about  the  time  the  ears  were  half  grown. 
In  the  affected  corn  the  tassel  dies  and 
usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  corn 
leaves  die  rather  suddenly,  giving  the 
field  of  corn  something  of  the  appearance 
of  corn  that  has  boon  frosted.  The  ears 
stop  growing  and  the  result  is  a  poor 
crop  of  nubbins  and  inferior  corn  fodder. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  B.  F,  ir. 

Your  corn  was  evidently  affected  with 
one  of  the  many  definite  diseases  which 
are  becoming  so  destructive  to  that  crop 
the  last  few  years.  Most  of  the  cases  are 
being  reported  from  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  where  sweet  corn  especially 
is  being  grown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  fields.  Many  of  the  various  diseases 
sometime*  Spoken  of  as  corn  ear-rot,  wilt, 
dry  rot,  mold  and  mildew  originally  come 
to  the  farm  in  affected  seed.  It  has  been 
conclusively  proven  that  seed  grown  on 
stalks  affected  with  some  of  these  diseases 
will  produce  stalks  that  will  develop  the 
same  disease.  Some  of  these  diseases  will 
be  retained  in  the  soil  ready  to  infect 
subsequent  corn  crops,  also  diseased 
stalks  may  carry  infection  if  manure 
made  from  them  is  spread  on  uninfected 
fields. 

Corn  growers  have  been  disregarding 


corn  diseases.  However,  this  crop,  like 
most  others,  must  be  looked  aftei’.  If  a 
grower  is  sure  his  crop  is  free  from 
disease  he  should  save  his  own  seed  by 
careful  selection.  Kars  grown  on  sickly 
looking  stalks  should  be  eliminated.  Be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  shelled  all  kernels  show¬ 
ing  false  coloration,  mold,  weakness  or 
softness  should  be  picked  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Rotation  should  be  practiced  as 
much  as  possible,  and  infected  fields 
should  not  receive  a  corn  crop  for  a  few 
years.  If  stalks  from  an  infected  field 
must  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  the 
manure  should  not  be  put  on  uninfected 
fields.  R.  B.  D. 

Blue  Ridge  Silage  Corn 

Will  you  give  information  concerning 
Blue  Ridge  silage  corn?  Will  it  grow 
better  than  Learning  in  this  part  of  the 
State?  c.  h.  m. 

The  Blue  Ridge  silage  Corn  so  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  in  Northern  Ohio  is  a 
product  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Albemarle 
Co..  Virginia,  and  seems,  like  the  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin,  to  attain  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  that  locality.  It  is  a  rapid 
and  strong  grower,  ears  profusely  and 
is  ready  for  the  silo  within  110  to  120 
days  from  planting.  In  this  section 
nothing  approaches  it  in  the  produced 
food  units  per  acre.  At  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  a  five-year  trial  of  all 
best-known  varieties,  none  approached 
within  1,100  food  units  per  acre  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  th"  Station  silos  are 
filled  with  it.  Just  what  the  Blue  Ridge 
would  do  in  your  section  of  New  York 
I  do  not  know :  it  might  not  be  fully 
adapted  to  it.  but  this  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  on  trial.  While  it  matures  in 
this  section  of  Northeastern  Ohio  the 
saved  seed  will  not  reproduce  itself,  so 
we  g"t  the  imported  seed  each  year  and  it 
is  planted  in  this  section  by  the  thousand 
acres.  It  comes  all  “sized”  and  graded, 
and  is  warranted  to  germinate  9S  per 
cent.,  a  warrant  that  has  held  good  with 
me  for  15  years.  J.  g. 

New  York  City  Manure 

I  am  informed  by  a  man  who  has  been 
using  25  carloads  of  New  York  city  ma¬ 
nure  annually  until  this  year,  that  the 
City  Board  of  Health  have  a  ruling  that 
there  must  be  a  grate  under  every  horse 
and  for  this  reason  all  the  valuable  liq¬ 
uids  are  lost  in  the  sewer.  You  well  know 
that  the  liquids  carry  all  the  potash  aud 
much  of  the  nitrogen.  I  have  also  heard 
that  the  manure  was  leached  at  the 
storage  yards  and  the  leachings  sold  for 
other  purposes.  It  does  seem  too  bad 
that  we  farmers  and  truckers  who  use 
large  quantities  of  this  manure  at  $2  to 
$2.50  should  not  positively  know  whether 
we  are  getting  good  manure  or  water- 
soaked  straw  for  our  hard-earned  money. 

Fallsington,  Pa.  R.  P.  L. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Health  in  New  l'ork 
city  contains  the  following: 

Regulation  7.  Floors  to  be  watertight, 
drainage. — The  floors  of  stable  shall  be 
watertight  and  preferably  of  non-absorb¬ 
ent  material.  The  floors  of  stalls  shall  be 
of  concrete  or  other  watertight,  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  material  so  graded  and  drained 
as  to  disehard  all  liquid  matter  into 
properly  trapped,  sewer  or  cesspool  con¬ 
nected  valley  drains.  All  floor  racks 
provided  in  stalls  shall  be  removable. 

Nothing  is  said  about  grates  under  the 
stalls  or  horses.  There  must  be  a  public 
sewer,  however,  connected  with  the 
stable.  The  floors  are  to  be  made  water¬ 
tight.  usually  of  concrete,  und  are  to  be 
washed  off  frequently.  The  manure  must 
be  removed  daily  or  pressed  into  bales 
or  barrels  and  property  cleaned  so  as  to 
keep  it  away  from  flies.  Where  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  baled  or  barrelled  or  treated  with 
chemicals,  it  shall  be  removed  at  least 
twice  each  week.  The  bedding  cannot 
be  dried  on  the  street  and  the  yards 
must  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 
Wherever  it  is  shown  that  stables  permit 
the  breeding  of  flies  they  may  be  reported 
a  nuisance.  It  does  not  appear  therefore 
that  the  grates  under  the  horses  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  floors  are  washed  off  and 
of  course  some  of  the  liquids  are  lost 
in  this*  way.  but  much  of  the  liquid  is 
evidently  carried  away  with  the  manure. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  around  New 
York  about  the  low  quality  of  manure. 
Most  it  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  the 
solid  and  is  largely  decayed  straw.  Some 
of  our  farmers  believe  that  the  manure 
solids  are  taken  out,  dried,  and  ground 
to  be  used  as  lawn  dressings. 
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The  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 

is  that  car 


Draw  a  mental  picture  of  your  ideal 
motor  car — what  you  would  like  it  to  be 
— and  how  you  would  like  it  to  perform 


FlKbl  you  would  have  a  car  that  is  strong  and 
staunch  —  a  car  that  will  serve  you  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Your  own  knowledge  during  the  past  decade  or  more, 
tells  you  that  Cadillacs  have  lacked  nothing  in  staunch¬ 
ness  and  endurance. 

You  would  have  a  car  that  is  la 
modate  your  family  in  comfort- 
inconvenience. 

The  Cadillac  amply  meets  that  requirement. 

You  would  have  a  car  of  abundant  power;  a  car  that 
will  carry  you  wherever  you  wish  to  go,  through  the 
valley  and  over  the  hills,  over  good  roads  and  bad 
without  faltering. 

The  Cadillac  ‘'Eight”  is  that  car. 

Good  roads  yield  up  a  velvety  quality  of  travel  of 
which  you  never  dreamed.  Bad  roads  lose  much  of 


The  scientific  balance,  the  distribution  of  its  weight 
and  the  design  of  its  steering  mechanism  are  such  that 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  Cadillac  is  to  stay  in 
the  road. 

You  would  have  an  easy  acting  clutch  and  easy  acting 
brakes. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  clutch  and  brakes  are  operated. 

You  would  have  a  car  of  which  you  are  proud  to  claim 
ownership. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  apologize  for  owning  a 
Cadillac? 

You  would  have  a  car  with  life,  with  vim  and  activity. 

The  Cadillac  possesses  these  qualities  in  a  degree 
which  no  other  car  approaches. 

You  would  have  a  car  produced  by  a  maker  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  repute. 

The  Cadillac  Company  was  first  to  produce  a  prac¬ 
tical,  durable  motor  car.  That  was  nearly  fourteen  years 
ogo,  and  the  Cadillac  Company  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  the  most  important  motor  car  developments  since 


to  accom- 
cramping  or 


It  has  been  said : — “The  Cadillac  carries  its  own  good 
road  with  it.” 

You  would  have  a  quiet,  smooth  running  car. 

The  Cadillac  Eight  Cylinder  engine  runs  so  smoothly, 
and  the  entire  mechanism  functions  in  such  perfect 
harmony,  that  you  almost  forget  you  are  carried  along 
by  mechanical  means. 

You  would  have  a  car  that  is  easy  to  handle  and 
control,  a  car  that  does  not  tire  you  to  drive. 


CADILLAC 

EIGHT- 

CYLINDER, 

SEVEN 

PASSENGER 

CAR 


PRICE 
$2080 
F.  O.  B. 
DETROIT 


you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Cadillac  dealer  in  your  locality,  write  to  us  for  his  name  and  address 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  school  trustees 
and  the  local  dental  association  of  La¬ 
fayette,  Inch,  have  cooperated  and  free 
dentistry  for  school  children  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  regular  fees  is  provided  in 
this  city.  Each  dentist  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  time  free  of  charge. 

The  factory  of  the  Sommers  Wood¬ 
working  Company,  Washington,  N.  «T„ 
the  biggest,  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
burned.  March  If!,  at  a  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000.  Two  adjacent  dwelling  houses 
were  hurried  also. 

A  Pennsylvania  train  of  10  express 
cars  was  wrecked  near  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
March  17,  causing  a  complete  tienp  on  all 
four  of  the  tracks  of  the  line.  A  steel 
signal  bridge  whieli  spanned  the  four 
tracks,  and  was  equipped  with  eight  sem¬ 
aphore  signal  arms,  was  either  blown 
down  or  collapsed  a  short  time  before  the 
express  from  Now  York  for  Philadelphia 
came  along.  The  engineer  did  not  notice 
the  wreckage  on  the  rails  until  he  was 
too  close  to  prevent  the  wreck. 

Two  United  States  citizens  were  mur¬ 
dered  on  a  ranch  west  of  Torreon,  Mex¬ 
ico,  March  12,  according  to  American 
and  foreign  refugees  who  arrived  at  the 
border,  March  17.  Tt  is  said  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  killed  during  an  anti-American 
demonstration  in  which  a  hundred  Mex¬ 
icans  participated.  .Severe  lighting  be¬ 
tween  Zapata  and  Carranza  troops  was 
reported  in  the  State  of  Durango,  March 
20.  Gen.  Pershing's  advance  in  pursuit 
of  Villa  was  being  actively  pushed,  March 
22;  his  column  was  accompanied  by  five 
scouting  airmen. 

March  10  a  fire  which  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Durham  Duplex  razor  fac¬ 
tory  in  Jersey  City,  N.  .T.,  caused  a  loss 
of  $800,000,  and  was  controlled  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Thomas  Coleman  Younger,  notorious 
as  Cole  Younger,  border  raider,  bandit 
and  bank  robber,  died  at  Lee's  Summit, 
Mo..  March  21,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
the  last  of  three  brothers  who  with  the 
James  hoys  terrorized  the  Middle  West 
for  years  with  their  desperate  deeds. 

Fire  in  the  oil  fields,  near  Drum  right, 
Okla„  March  22,  caused  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  Fire 
started  in  a  pile  of  refuse  spread  to  the 
wells;  12  wells  were  burning,  24  derricks 
destroyed,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
oil  was  lost. 

Fire  at  Paris,  Texas,  March  21-22, 
destroyed  nearly  20  blocks  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  residence,  section,  and  caused  a 
loss  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  At  least 
2.000  people  were  reported  homeless,  and 
there  was  great  shortage,  of  food. 

Vigorous  prosecution  of  tax  frauds 
against  the  internal  revenue  service, 
which  was  initiated,  March  20,  with  the 
seizure  of  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  to¬ 
bacco.  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  is  prom¬ 
ised  by  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Malburn.  Secretary  M alburn  said  the 
Treasury  Department  had  entered  on  a 
campaign  to  stamp  out  frauds  committed 
in  the  last  15  years  through  the  refilling 
of  cigar  boxes  and  the  use  of  counterfeit 
internal  revenue  stamps.  Mr.  Malburn 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lost  many  millions, 

WASHINGTON.— A  bill  appropria¬ 
ting  $25.0(10,(100  for  a  nitrate  plant  for 
military  as  well  as  commercial  purposes 
was  reviewed,  March  17,  and  the  general 
plan  commended  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  hy  Thomas  II.  Nor¬ 
ton,  special  agent,  of  the  Department,  of 
Commerce  and  former  Consul  at  Chem¬ 
nitz.  Mr.  Norton  has  been  contributing 
valuable  information  on  the  dyes  toll  in¬ 
dustry.  He  has  been  in  touch  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  with  the  private  interests 
that  have  been  planning  to  put  capital 
into  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  dye¬ 
stuffs.  Mr.  Norton  advocated  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Smith  of  South'  Carolina  ‘to  provide  for 
three  plants  instead  of  one.  lie  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  plant  be  located  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  States,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia;  another  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  third  in 
the  West.  All  of  the  plants  would  have 
to  he  convenient,  to  water  power.  The 
western  Pennsylvania  plnnt  would  draw 
from  the  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Norton 
thought,  and  the  Georgia  plant  from 
Some  of  the  natural  power  sites  in  the 
vicinity.  He  advised  that  the  plants  be 
located  sufficiently  inland  (o  be  protected 
from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  in 
ease  of  war. 

By  a  vote  of  240  to  14  Hie  House, 
March  10.  shelved  the  free  sugar  pro¬ 
vision  which  wns  put  forward  ns  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic 
tariff  policy  when  the  Underwood  tariff 
law  was  framed. 

By  defeating  the  Kalin  amendment 
raising  the  limit  of  tin*  regular  army 
proposed  in  the  Ilay  hill  from  110.000  to 
220,000  the  House,  March  20,  indicated 
what  it  regards  as  an  adequate  measure 
of  preparedness,  in  the  way  of  national 
defence.  The  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  182  to  102,  a  majority  of 
80  in  favor  of  (lie  smaller  army. 

Leader  Kitehin  and  (lie  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  reached  an 
agreement  as  to  the  essential  features  of 
the  revenue  measure  to  be  formulated  as 
a  means  of  financing  the  national  de¬ 
fence  programme  and  other  additional 
expenditures  to  he  authorized  by  the  pres- 
{ Continued  on  page  550) 


Is  PWalhan  ATracbr.  1 1  Dom  More 
Differ# at  Kinds  Of  FormWorkThan 
Anyfoctor  Buifr. Works  OnSoffc 
Ground  Without  feckinf The  Same 
Wan  OperatesTrdetorAno 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished  He  should  not  forget  who  makes 

fro  m  the  cave  ihan  by  his  habit  of  his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 

co-operation.  vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 

-ri  v  i  r  ii  mines  his  metals,  or  who  provides 

1  he  cave  man  lived  ror  and  by  i.  i  1.  i_.  i  1  i 

L-  ir  •  i  l  .  r  .i  his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 

himself;  independent  or  others,  r  •  1  1 

but  always  in  danger  from  natural  paperS’  ot,  ™  furT\1S?.eS  the  r,eady 

i  means  or  transportation  and  ex- 

change  whereby  his  myriad  wants 
To  the  extent  that  we  assist  one  are  supplied, 

another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we  Neither  should  he  forget  that 

inci ease  our  capacity  foi  prociuc-  the  more  he  assists  others  the  more 

tion  and  attain  the  advantages  of  they  can  assist  him 

civilization.  11  .  ,, 

lake  the  telephone  specialists 

We  may  sometimes  disregard  of  the  Bell  System:  the  more  ef- 

our  dependence  on  others.  But  ficient  they  are,  the  more  effectively 

suppose  the  farmer,  for  example,  the  farmer  and  every  other  human 

undertook  to  live  strictly  by  his  factor  of  civilization  can  provide 

own  efforts.  He  might  eke  out  an  for  their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

existence,  but  It  would  not  be  a  0r  fake  our  government  en. 

civilized  existence  nor  would  it  trusted  w;,h  ,hc  ,ask  of  regulating, 

satis  y  1m.  controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 

He  needs  better  food  and  dred  million  people.  It  is  to  the 

clothes  and  shelter  and  imple-  advantage  of  everyone  that  the 

ments  than  he  could  provide  un-  government  shall  be  so  efficient  in 

assisted.  He  requires  a  market  its  special  task  that  all  of  us  may 

for  his  surplus  products,  and  the  perform  our  duties  under  the  most 

means  of  transportation  and  ex-  favorable  conditions.  Interdepen- 

change.  dence  means  civilized  existence. 

©American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Odb Man Havv«»t* 40  Aero*  Onn  Mur.  Pl-,we  10  Acres 
A  Day  __  _  _  a  Day 


Wn'U  For  All  Tki  Facts  Now 

dOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

l4*  BENTON  ST.  U0LICT  ILL. 


Write  for 
free 
Catalog 


Mower 


Thi;?  machine  lias  the  one  right  cutting  principle  — 
center  draft.  Cutter  bar  L.  directly  In  front  of  wheels 
—  mows  back  amt  forth  on  one  »Ulc  of  field  in 
tiny  direction.  No  slilo  draft.  Cuf  crop  Is  left  In 
standing  position  anj  cures  rapidly.  One-third  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  labor.  The  Eureka  Mower  abolishes 
tedding  and  trampling  Of  cut  crop.  It's  the  Ideal 
mower  for  orchard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  In  pastures  and  brush  that  no  other 
mower  will  handle.  4ai?»n  for  onu  Or  two  horses. 
47  years  on  the  market.  Machines  bought  SO 

years  ago,  and  lined  every  y 

year,  stilt  in  uso.  Prompt  -v/  xru 
shipments.  Write  to-day.  #]]*  Jpylfa 


Write  to-day. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO, 
Box  868,  Utica,  N.  V. 


iEYIb) »^**glXTEEN  Inch 

A  O  BENNETT 

BSTfrjSSr  RED  heart 

■'W^  BR,A™  )v;t 

ington  Red  Cedar 
Shingles.  5  to  2-inchcs  nt  Butt.  Write  for 
Price ,  Delivered  Your  Railroad  Station. 


f  LOWER  PRICES  and 
1  BETTER  ENGINES 
NEARER  HOME 


nvHE  v&hiaiu  Hi©  ulilnirli 

x  on  teal  fu  1*0  vertical  trraiii  —no 
wi'ilitt’  ulrnpc  xhinuI-rM  put  tit* 

imdrr  role*—  UK)  r»t>r  <J©nt  , 

tiLrlctlv  clour  vvory  onn  matlc  from  n/d  | 
growth.  Washington  W«*d  CoiltU.  Give  I 
ynirucf  ourvlet  NEVER  rnl. 

W«2  reR’ulotc  of  nlilutf Iru  -you 

ain’t,  gfl.rmi.nl  v.nliin  for  nQUAl  pH  AO 
ulbcwhrfc.  Don't  vuv  lean  or  rnor«r.  tfuu 
um  Brut  Kqiml  vnlocft  in  other  aruUou. 


You  onn  trot.  ;i  bullrr  working  <  a  batter  built  engine  and  a 

more  durable  «»*•»•»?  much  nearer  homo  ut  lower  prices.  When 
you  compare  our  pnc«*  with  »ny  othor  engine  bu  ildar,  consider 
that  wo  ifivt*  you  more  for  your  money  m  powui;  we  give  you  de¬ 
livery  hi  New  York  not  way  out-  Went;  you  .  an  get  Tf^i^r 
York  o ml  .mu  net  un  autftmt  nn  24  hour*  nolivv.  Our  IJILAVI-Du  1 1 
r  ruma*  is  irivitlg  the  l»e«tof  aurviCc  near  ami  fai  -  It  tAit  real  heavy - 
duty  engine  ns  ii*  name  Irnpllt'N,  It  ts  built  to  etum-  the  Imttl- 
ent  kind  of  work.  Thu  cylinder,  platan. and  alt  the  rubbing  pnrtM 
hi«'  Mtui'l  liuftlened,  ronneeting  ruu.hent  ttt'el,  crank  sruiit  lie  si 
nt.n  l  la  tter  enicineji  cannot  t»o  built  at  any  price.  They  nre  soli*. 
»*ul  ieel  to  absolute  aatWartlun  und  full  frw  trtnl.  A  special  prop- 
Mltloat  wl|l  bo  o.Adr  one  man  '»*  each  locality  if  they  tell  us  size 
fnnn  th»*y  uuvo  tud  vDidflt*  wanteu. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  *  •  York  City 


Stained  Shingle 


We  navif  you  tim<»,  bothrr  nnd  money  nil  ,'U,  '  .  r,  U1/;/  | 

on  ptoIaIa«.  Our  viuinlng  proecaj-  lakug  Ivhk'Ti!  1  ll If; it1  1 

-18  neurs  to  complcU..  i*» . .-werven  fArnl  //%/’•'.  /,  m  '  '  Hi1/  ft 

beauliliiH.  We  mutch  any  fcuue  or  color.  //J  1//.7CJI.7  Ji;fi7/Y.|  Ul 
Send  for  color  sample*.  I ‘rice  for  Jh;;  ,(;  l7///|  F 

Htainini:  any  brand-$!S.20  per  M.  '  1;  |flL  / 

Write  tor  Bennett  Big  Price  Regulator  Catalog 
We  are  headquarters  for  all  building 
materials — our  goods  and  prices  prove  it 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Price  Regulator  a  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  New  York 


lb’cAuxu  MUvL  1/1MB  tf  Aul (ihtir  It  Vi’lTl  yh.hl  ullfeker  urnl 
lillfger  results  I huu  even  ordinary  eurhonate  of  lime.  And 
you  won’t  need  as  much.  Wilte  to-day  for  lowest  pileoa, 
free  test  jmpei  s,  etc.  hitcrnationsl  Agriculiural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  RRANCII 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


$3,000  REQUIRED 

FARM  OF  150  ACRES 

23  Head  of  High-Grade 

Holstein  Stock 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


2  Horses  and  50  Hens 
All  Kinds  of  Farming  Tools 

This  is  one  of  the  best  producing  farms  in 
Broome  C’o. ;  raises  great  crops  of  Timothy  and 
clover  hay.  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  soil  is 
very  line'  loam  and  free  from  stone.  lays  fine, 
running  water  at  house  and  liaru.  springs  nnd 
creek  iu  pasture,  plenty  of  wood  nnd  Umber  for 
use  of  farm,  fine  two-story,  fen- room  house, 
basement  cow  and  horse  barn,  silo,  ice  house, 
milk  house,  hen  house  and'  garage,  nil  in  good 
repair,  it  is  located  four  miles  from  Kmiioott, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  mile  from  river  and  niaejadam 
road.  He  sides  carrying  this  large  amount  of 
stock,  the  owner  sells  yearly  from  $300  to  $400 
worth  of  hay.  The  dairy  is  one  of  the  finest 
milk  producing  dairies  in  this  section.  Has  or¬ 
chard  of  7r.  trees  of  choice  grafted  fruit.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  health  for  quick  sale  tho  owner 
Offers  this  farm  for  $8,000  on  terms  us  above 
Stated.  Included  In  (ids  price  besides  the  above 
is  the  following  personal  property.  Gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  thresher,  ensilage  cutter,  sulky  plow, 
reaper,  mower,  hay  rake,  hay  tedder,  manure 
spreader,  3  cultivators,  wide  tll'e  farm  wagon. 
Webber  lumber  wagon  with  double  box,  2  har¬ 
rows,  laud  roller,  set  of  bobs,  cutter,  top  buggy, 
platform  wagon,  grain  drill,  set  of  double  heavy 
harness,  single  harness.  Inquire, 

HIRAM  MINTZ,  ?■  1 6  Phdpi  Bldg.,  Binghamtan,  N.  Y. 


5 s- »-o  Mtggw  vi  vr  iui  uui l  vi xv—  rvviivt 

I  his  No.  16  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and 
Plow  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.  Light  and 
durable — can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the 

Bin  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

el  frame.  High,  easy-running  steel 
:id  lasts  a  lifetime.  14  other  styles 
is  prices.  j 

atalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 
rjols,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and  1 

ir  HortiL-  TIoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Js 

!ect-Cultivators,  Seeders  and  Wheel 
Iocs.  Write  today)  gjfijjlff 

>  L  Allen  &  Co  Boxno7V  Philadelphia 

II  you  area  l.irnirr,  trui;k«r,  orch&rdiM t  or 
suburbanite  with  u  kialicn-^.irdmi,  tHrrr  In  * 

Plane:!  It  luutic  tot  your  spr;u»l  need.  You  ryeffi 

- -  ■»  can't  afford  to  work  without  a  Planet  Jr,  Ir  ^ 
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I*  acts  from  Long  Island 

As  a  member  of  the  community  of 
Sound  Aver. ue  I  wish  to  rise  and  thank 
and  answer  our  friends  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Jr.,  and  The  It.  N.-Y,  Any  facts 
which  show  the  truth  of  our  friends’ 
•statements  may  also  be  interesting  to  our 
brother  farmers.  One  of  the  rural  school- 
houses  referred  to  by  Air.  Van  Wa Rouen 
has  just  been  burned.  In  the  second 

story  it  had  an  auditorium  (it)  b.v  20  feet 
in  which  the  children  were  allowed  to 

play.  It  was  the  center  for  an  athletic 

club,  and  no  community  which  has  not 
had  such  a  place  can  understand  its 

value.  The  new  scboolbmise  will  have  a 
new  and  better  one. 

The  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  Air. 
Van  Wagenen  told  you  was  agricultural. 
Within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  where 
the  writer  sits  there  were  grown  last 
year  025  acres  of  potatoes  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  about  175  bushels  per  acre. 
Very  few  of  these  acres  were  ever  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux.  There  was  some  loss 
from  late  blight,  but  by  planting  in  late 
March  and  early  April  we  generally  get 
ahead  of  bad  damage  from  the  rot. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  how 
fast,  potatoes  are  carted  to  the  station. 
To-day.  Feb.  20.  at  Aquebogue  there  were 
waiting  to  be  unloaded  by  one  dealer  17 
wagon  loads,  and  this  I  saw  at  4  I’.  M. 
Sometimes  20  carloads  will  be  shipped 
from  this  one  station  in  one  week.  There 
is  probably  a  record  bolding  of  potatoes 
this  Winter,  and  let  me  say  that  these 
potatoes  do  not  grow  gratis.  This  same 
dealer,  and  he  is  one  of  many  fertilizer 
agents,  has  sold  84  carloads  of  fertilizer 
about  here.  Quite  a  number  of  growers 
have  2.000  or  .‘1.000  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
hand  yet.  The  writer  has  carted  over 
2.000  bushels  this  last,  month  at  $1.20. 

Within  this  same  mile  radius  referred 
to  there  are  about  80  acres  of  cauliflowers 
grown.  These  yield  all  the  way  from 
nothing  to  $300  worth  per  acre.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  This  year  the  writer  dug  Irish 
Cobblers  at  200  bushels  per  acre,  45  cents 
per  bushel,  and  put  in  two  acres  of  cauli¬ 
flowers  after  them,  from  which  he  cut 
about  $250  worth  per  acre.  IIow  about 
that  for  a  second  crop!  Over  against 
this  a  neighbor  hardly  obtained  the  price 
of  seed  for  the  entire  crop. 

About  125  acres  of  corn,  80  acres  of 
other  grains,  and  smaller  acreages  of  hay, 
roots,  pasture,  Brussels  sprouts,  fruits, 
etc.,  may  also  be  included  within  this 
area.  Father  and 


The  Rest  of  Your  Farm  Is  Up-to-Date 
—What  About  Your  Home? 

You  modern  business  farmer — with  your  up-to-date  machinery,  labor  saving 
equipment  and  improved  methods  of  farming — what  about  your  home  ? 

Have  the  improvements  in  your  home  kept  up  with  the  improvements  you 
have  purchased  to  save  your  labor  on  the  outside? 

Or,  in  your  efforts  to  succeed  have  you  been  too  busy  to  think  of  and  provide 
the  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  for  your  wife  and  children? 

Chief  among  the  modern  improvements  for  the  farm  home  is  good  light. 

Times  have  changed.  The  dirty,  dangerous  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  have 
long  ago  gone  out  of  fashion — where  progressive  farmers  are  concerned. 


Pilot-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


son  work  together 
here.  Hail  to  the  day  when  every  farmer 
father  shall  make  the  farm  and  farm  life 
so  attractive  that  his  son  or  sons  shall 
spurn  the  city  and  the  factory.  Yes,  we 
are  proud  of  our  race,  our  homes  and  our 
acres.  T,.  X-  W- 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

A  72-year-old  Agricultural  Club 

On  page  105  appeared  an  article  on 
“Old  Agricultural  Clubs.”  While  not 
perhaps  the  oldest,  yet  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  is  the  Farmers’  Club 
of  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  County. 
Aid.  This  club  was  organized  in  1X14, 
bas  had  a  continuous  history,  still  holds 
regular  monthly  meetings,  and  has  in¬ 
spired  the  organization  of  four  neighbor¬ 
ing  clubs,  all  active  and  successful. 
These  clubs  are  closely  federated  in  the 
Farmers’  Convention,  which  meets  once 
a  year.  This  annual  meeting  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  a 
Place  on  the  program  at  its  forty-third 
session,  Feb.  22nd.  Besides  papers  and 
discussions  on  timely  agricultural  topics, 
the  program  always  includes  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  many  resolutions  on  various 
questions  affecting  the  rural  life  of  the 
community.  Many  of  these  resolutions 
go  direct  to  legislative  committees,  and 
the  history  and  prestige  of  the  convention 
is  such  that  they  carry  considerable 
weight.  Another  of  these  federated 
clubs,  the  Enterprise,  recently  celebrated 
its  semi-centennial.  v  .t  v  ir 


Chicago 


Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plante  in  the  World 


A  Farm  Selected  Especially  For  You 

lt;yon  will  let  us  know  just  what  kind  oi  tarra  van 
want,  to  buy,  size,  whether  for  dairy,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit,  poultry  or  what  other  purpose,  and  how 
much  cash  you  eau  pay  down,  we  will  carefully 
prepare  and  soncl  you  an  up-to-date  list  of  just  such 
I  laces  as  you  say  you  want,  selected  from  hundreds 
Id  farms,  in  many  parts  of  New  York  State.  No 
general  catalog,  hut  a  special  list  for  eaeh  Inquirer. 

Addn-M  Th«  Farm  Broker*’  Association.  Inc. 
CRNTKAL  On'IClt  .  ON  It  I  l>A ,  N,  Y. 
Other  ollieoB  throughout,  the  State. 


CANVAS  "‘‘:,v-v  blown  waterproof  tarpaulins.  7x12ft. 
uhh  1HO  wiiii  brass  grommets,  ft  to.  fi  t.  prepaid.  Write 
for  samples,  state  size.  tv.  STANLEY,  .10  Church  St.,Noi»  York 


/  C  R.  rt‘  _  y  ■  P'lre  copper 
■  ~  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 
If  good*  when  rocuivitd  n/0  not  satisfactory 
return  to  ui,  wowlll  pay  freight  both  ways 
run  instruction*  with  rsctl oiilvr.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

R.  SOUTH  BEND,  HID. 


DOWN  GRAIN  DRILLS 

P  W  duality  OP  W*  the  /3£S - ---4 - ""Si 


*  quality  of  materials  und  the':;; 
►  Drill  exports  combined  with  honest.  inns i 
CROWN  drills  the  leaders  of  them  all  CROWN 
fertiliser  und  combination  styles  in  hoe,  Miintla  . 
also  matte  CROWN  Fertilizer  and  J,im«  Sower 
Grass  Headers.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cl 
us  for  catalog,  CROWN  MFG.  CO..  12  WAYNE 


WM,  CALLOWAY,  Pros.. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  Co! 
277  Galloway  SIjNo.i 

TA  ■’r.rjfis® 


you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  jV. 
t  eply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  id  u  tire 


Engines 
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Events  of  the  Week 

(Continued  from  page  554) 

out  Congress.  The  points  regarded  as 
settled  at  this  time  are  as  follows  :  First, 
$100,000,000  will  be  raised  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  income  lax  rates.  Second,  a 
tax  will  lie  levied  on  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war.  designed  to  produce 
from  $25,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  Third, 
an  additional  $20,000,000  will  be  raised 
b.v  levies  on  inheritances,  increases  of  the 
internal  revenue  taxes  on  beer  and  whis¬ 
key  or  excises  upon  selected  articles  from 
a  list  of  twenty-five  available  objects  of 
taxation  which  is  now  being  studied  by 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  Fourth,  the  stamp  tax  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  present  emergency  revenue 
act,  which  produced  approximately  $40,- 
000,000  last  year,  are  to  be  repealed. 

FARM  AND  CARD  BN.— By  April  1 
there  will  be  50  Government  hunters  op¬ 
erating  in  eastern  Oregon  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  stockmen  of  the  danger  of 
rabies.  Twenty-five  men  are  killing  coy¬ 
otes  under  the  direction  of  the  Biological 
Survey.  An  emergency  appropriation  of 
$75,000  approved  by  Congress  will  make 
available  funds  for  the  employment  of 
thirty  additional  hunters  in  Umatilla 
County. 

'  Pasteur  treatment  is  being  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  wife  of  a  farmer  living  at 
Waterford,  Ivy.,  as  a  precaution  against 
hydrophobia,  she  having  been  exposed  to 
infection  while  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sheep  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog.  The  dog  bit  15  sheep.  Four  of 
the  sheep  died  and  five  others  wore  suf¬ 
fering  from  infection.  After  the  dog  was 
killed  the  sufferer  attempted  to  sew  up 
lacerations  around  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  sheep.  In  doing  so  blood  of  the  an¬ 
imal  found  its  way  into  an  open  cut  on 
her  hand. 

The  Cumberland  Fruit  Exchange  was 
organized  at  Pawpaw,  W,  Va.,  March  14, 
by  the  election  of  the  following  Hoard 
or  Directors:  S.  11.  Fulton.  II.  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  A.  S.  A  lies,  D.  Annan,  ,Tr.,  G.  P. 
Miller,  R.  P.  Miller  and  \\r.  M.  Scott. 
These  directors  elected  II.  W.  Miller, 
president;  S.  II.  Fuller,  vice;  .T,  C.  Mc- 
Kown.  secretary.  Mr.  McKown  and  E. 
H.  Pancake  were  selected  as  sales  mana¬ 
gers,  with  general  offices  at  Cumberland, 
Md..  after  July  1.  The  present  address 
is  Pawpaw.  The  Executive  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
together  with  1  >.  Annan,  ,Tr..  and  A.  S. 
A  iles.  The  Exchange  will  buy  fruit 
packages  fur  its  members  aud  in  addition 
will  have  the  exclusive  selling  of  peaches 
from  u  number  of  large  orchards. 

In  a  recent  report  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Failed  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  it  is  stated  that  extensive  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  seal  bones  exist  on  both 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands,  of  the 
I’ribilof  group,  the  fertilizer  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars. 
Whether  nr  not  it  would  be  advisable,  in 
order  to  furnish  work  for  the  natives,  to 
do  the  grinding  on  the  islands  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  may  be  left  for  future  deter¬ 
minal  ion,  If  a  power  grinding  mill  were 
installed,  the  necessary  fuel  would  have 
to  be  transported  to  the  islands,  as  no 
natural  source  of  fuel  exists. 

Senator  C.  A.  Culberson  of  Texas  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  ari  experi¬ 
mental  farm  at  or  near  the  city  of  Plain- 
view.  Hale  Co..  Tex,,  and  asking  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose. 


Here  is  a  printed  <e  demonstration’ f  which  the  local  King  dealer  can  make  a  fact 

FLEXIBILITY — INSTANT  “GET-AWAY”  six  passengers,  average  weight  176  lbs.  Slowed  down  to  5  miles 

With  seven  passengers  can  be  throttled  down  on  “high”  to  two  ?er  hour  and  accelerated  to  35  on  steepest  part  of  grade.  With 

miles  per  hour.  At  this  “creep'1  one  can  walk  alongside,  raise  two  passengers  made  these  three  miles  in  four  minutes  and  forty- 
hood  and  examine  engine.  Small  bore  long  stroke  cylinders  with  seconds  with  full  touring  equipment.  Starting  from  Denver  in 

extra  large  valve  ratio,  combined  with  a  perfectly  balanced  crank-  high”  climbed  Lookout  Mountain  and  Genesee  Peak,  Colorado, 

shaft  and  fly-wheel,  explain  this  extraordinary  performance.  A  without  once  shifting  gears  or  slipping  clutch, 

touch  upon  the  accelerator  and  the  car  is  away  at  a  racing  speed.  EASE  OF  OPERATION — COMFORT 

ACCELERATION—  HIGH  SPEED  The  ideal  car  for  women  who  drive  because  of  little  gear  shifting 

From  two  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  without  gear  changing,  vibration,  and  that  little  made  easy.  Steers  without  effort.  Long  Cand¬ 

or  noise.  We  believe  the  King  gathers  speed  with  greater  rapidity  lever  springs  of  King  design  give  all-day  trips  an  easy-chair 

than  any  other  car  on  the  market  and  all  accelerometer  tests  sup-  comfort.  ECONOMY _ LONGEVITY 

port  this  opinion.  Eight  cylinders,  aluminum  pistons  and  large  „  ......  .  .  .  , 

valves  help  make  this  possible.  Engine  gives  nearly  3000  R.P.M.  The  constant  flow  of  power  given  by  the  high-speed  eight  cyl¬ 
inder  King  engine  permits  the  use  of  light  reciprocating  parts 
HILL  CLIMBING  ON  “HIGH”  which  reduce  friction  and  vibration  to  a  minimum.  This  results 

An  unperfected  experimental  car  of  this  model  ascended  the  in  a  most  remarkable  economy  of  fuel,  oil,  tires  and  repairs  and 

famous  three-mile  twisting  hill  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  on  “high”  with  spells  a  long,  efficient  life  for  the  car. 

“Challenger”  Model  E,  60  H.-P.,  Seven-passenger ,  $1350 

Roadster,  $1350  -  -  -  Sedan  “ All-weather ”  Car,  $1900  -  -  -  Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Price  of  wheat,  $1.15  to  $1.30  per 
bushel  nt  grist  mill.  Oats,  45  to  4S 
cents;  coni.  75  to  80  cents;  potatoes,  $1 
a  bushel ;  beef,  nine  to  10  cents  dressed 
at  meat  market.;  mutton,  10  to  12  cents; 
pork,  nine  to  10  cents  dressed;  chickens, 
15  cents  live;  batter,  23  cents  nt  store; 
eggs,  23  cents  in  trade;  hogs,  live,  eight 
cents  at  station  to  be  shipped;  calves, 
live,  10  cents.  One  dealer  in  wheat 
thinks  there  were  75.000  bushels  of 
wheat  raised  in  town  last  year;  it  was 
a  wheat  year,  probably  one-third  more 
than  common.  At  auction  across  the 
road  March  1,  one  team  sold  for  $350, 
one  cow,  $80.  My  neighboor  paid  for 
17  sheep  at  private  sale,  $197.50;  at 
auction,  sold  at  $11  per  head.  vv.  s. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

March  0.  Farm  products  sell  for 
fairly  good  prices.  Potatoes  $1.25  bn. ; 
apples  $1  to  $1.25  bn. ;  wheat  $1.10; 
rye  82c;  corn  75c  hu.;  oats  50c.  Lows, 
common  stock  $50  to  $100;  registered 
cows  $150  to  $200  at  public  sales ;  at  cat¬ 
tle  market  low.  Farmers  not  able  to  get 
prices  paid  last  Fall ;  mostly  dairy  farms. 
Some  milk  going  to  ooudenserios  at  $1.50 
cwt.  Sbotes  weighing  40  and  50  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $8  a  head.  Butter,  country, 
34c;  creamery  35c;  eggs  25c.  Poultry 
14c.  live  weight ;  dressed  pork  10c. 

Hanover,  Pa.  J.  II.  D. 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

M  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

I  Also  Inoculating  Bacteria  (or  Legumes 

I Vrtte  Today  for  latest  booklets 

'IKS'  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Peart  Street,  New  York  City 


With  ur  without 


lO  Days’  Free  Trial 

proves  out  ctnims.  You  con  plow 
foster,  easier  and  better  with  a 

^WINNER 

rj  Plow  Truck 

Vjjr  (Ttmnjreei  walking  plow  to  milky. 
Lets  buys  plow.  Adjustable. 
f  Booklet, 

LEWIS  MFC. C0-,  Cortland, N.  Y. 


Nitrates  added  to  the  soil  16c.  a  pound 

NITROGERM  40  CENTS  PER  ACRE 

Besi  for  inoculaiing  Farm  seeds.  Instructive  circular 
No.  2,  free.  Our  cndorscmcnl — Sole  distributors  of 
N itro-Culturss  (Trade  Mark  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office). 
Sold  by  Slate  Agr.  Depts.  Write  Dept.  17. 

STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Soil  tested  for  avidity,  25e. 


1  nl  ro.  -ep  5-55- 
OITor 

Flr«t  Buyer 


When  you  buy  fertilizer 
remember  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  a  weight 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

International  Flower  Show.  Grand 
Central  Palace,  Now  York,  April  5-12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
mooting.  Now  York,  May  3. 

llolstoin-Friosian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Juno  (5. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  YVis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  1.1-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


When  a  smelter  buys  gold  ore 
he  buys  not  merely  two  thousand 
pounds  but  he  insists  on  knowing 
how  much  gold  is  in  the  ore,  and 
you  should  know  the  amount  of 
active  nitrogen,  which  is  the  gold 
of  the  fertilizer. 

For  further  information  write 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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ness  tin'll.  It  is  exported  that  as  much 
more  will  be  raised  in  the  city  and 
vicinity,  and  the  remaining  $250,000 
throughout  New  England.  The  enter¬ 
prise  is  in  the  form  of  a  stock  company, 
there  are  100  acres  of  land  and  buildings 
planned  to  have  over  ten  acres  of  floor 
space.  There  will  be  permanent  steel 
and  concrete  buildings  for  exhibition  of 
various  products  and  various  classes  of 
live  stock,  also  a  great  coliseum,  said 
John  A.  Sdbeucrle,  Secretary  of  the 
Hampden  County  Improvement  Teague. 
“The  exposition  offers  itself  as  a  medium 
to  bring  together  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  forces  of  New  England  in  a 
united  endeavor  along  practical  lines.  It 
offers  itself  as  a  clearing  house,  a  co¬ 
ordinating  means,  a  directing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  force  that  shall  be  at  work  not 
only  during  the  time  of  the  great  expo¬ 
sition,  but  every  day  during  the  entire 
year,  and  shall  he  in  organized  systematic 
and  sufficient  touch  with  every  phase  of 
farm  life  in  every  community  in  New 
England.”  That  is,  the  management  will 
try  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
various  agricultural  societies  and  agen¬ 
cies.  o.  R.  F. 


Cheap  Work  Shoes 
Are  Expensive — 

Pay  a  little  more  first  and  save  moi 
each  year — besides  you  protect  yi 
feet  and  health  and  are  able  to  w 
without  foot  discomfort.  Wear 


New  England  Notes 


KRS-  that  the  State  should  give  an  object  los- 

iblos  were  son  in  drainage  by  attempting  improve- 
mt  at  the  "icnt  of  about  1,000  acres  at  Scroton 
ing,  March  Creek,  in  Sandwich.  All  that  would  be 
IP  claim  of  needed  would  be  construction  of  a  tide 
><le  worms,  to  hold  out  the  sea  water,  after 

h  of  roots  which  the  land  could  gradually  he  brought 
y,  also  to-  iuto  cultivation,  making  of  it  a  large 
greenhouse  area  of  good  hay  land, 
ill  remedy;  'Hie  bill  to  establish  n  Chief  of  Mar- 
ig  the  soil.  k(>ts  Department  under  the  State  Board 
e  effective  Agriculture  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
’  Cucumber  favorably  by  the  legislative  com- 

it  $100  for  luittee  on  agriculture,  but  it  came  forth 
Some  re-  somewhat  reduced,  and  perhaps  weakened 
i  only  par-  by  the  pruning  methods  adopted  by  some 
\  mold  as-  its  doubtful  friends  in  the  committee, 
at  he  lias  As  sported  to  the  Legislature,  the  Chief 
i'eront  and  Markets  would  not  be  given  power  to 
treats  the  establish  a  system  iff  grading  and  bratnl- 
f>no  man  *ng  produce,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
15  inches  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  new  de- 
mall  table-  PartrnenJ.  Of  course  the  changes  made 
holes  and  by  the  committee  are  not  necessarily 
with  1) is  adopted,  by  the  Legislature.  Friends  of  the 
•s  ago,  not  t>ill  believe  the  Chief  of  Markets  should 
i  drum  of  be  given  some  authority  if  he  is  to  ac- 
•ith  a  few  oomplish  anything.  As  the  bill  now 
a  ,r00ti.  sll,nds.  iibont.  all  the  Chief  of  Markets 
$  1 0(1  for  Coub*  do  would  be  to  study  the  problem 
gardeners  aut*  tl’y  *0  devise  some  improvement  in 
mid  mean  .t,R‘  system  of  marketing.  The  facts  at 
mse  grow-  *cast  could  be  ascertained,  such  as  the 
mt  he  ad-  n,,reage  and  distribution  of  various  crops 
matode  is  a.n<*  Products,  and  perhaps  some  eon  Tw¬ 
ig.  so  Mr.  tibn  tnade  between  producers  and  the  va- 
ht  he  ex-  ciouK  new  public  iimrkets  which  are  being 
;  Wheeler  started  under  the  law  passed  some  time 
I  with  hot  ll"°-  Opposition  to  the  tiill  seems  to  come 
r  of  a  to-  so  Ulll,‘h  from  dealers  as  from  those 

is  free  of  who  fear  some  oflieial  would  be  given  t.-o 
•est  of  till*  m,,‘‘b  power  in  control  of  the  markets, 

*r  agreed  A  fcat.uie  ol  the  I1  armers  Day  events 
thorough  at  Amherst  was  a  talk  hy  F.  R.  Marshall 
$10  that  SP  aheep  industry  in  New  England.  Said 
would  be  .  •  Marshall ;  “We  shall  soon  see  a  re¬ 
vival  of  sheep  industry  in  New  England  ; 
crilizatiun  <jrst  for  b.mibs  and  then  for  wool.  The 
president  demand  tor  lambs  and  mutton  has 
Growers’  jbniblcd,  and  wool  prices  have  reached  a 
rtain  pat-  bigli  level.  The  actual  income  from  a 
rather  to  wtaiu  flock  Of  50  ewes  was  $-151.20. 
g  to  Mr  1  ‘'ey  thrive  on  pastures  too  poor  and 
ded  little  I'Ojigh  for  best  success  with  cattle.  The 
bad  tried  labor.  ls  llot  ve|W  bard.  Part  of  the  meal 
Firy  steam  £an  be  used  profitably  for  home  supply, 
t  his  own  /b'!  «'>«  problem  is  the  greatest  draw- 
le  soil,  to  but  it  may  be  overcome  by  the  right. 

25  to  85  kind  of  fencing.” 
means  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

■ated  iron  The  National  Dairy  Show  Will  he 
from  the  brought  to  New  England  for  the  first 
ied  to  the  time  this  Fall  at  Springfield.  Rians  are 
ramming  being  made  for  raising  $750,000  to  equip 
nr  inches,  grounds  in  a  permanent  way  for  this 
>w  a  tom-  Exhibition  and  others  to  follow  in  later 
Two  100  years.  Of  this  amount  $250,000  has 
one  as  a  already  been  pledged  by  Springfield  busi- 


Bass  Farm  Shoes 


and  forget  i/our  feet !  They  are  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  slippers  —yet.  tough,  strong 
and  durable.  Made  of  soft,  fine-grained, 
weutherproof  leather  which  keeps  your 
loot  dry — docs  not  crack — with  proper 
oiling  and  care  will  outlast  two  or 
three  pairs  of  ordinary  work  shoes. 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  Haas  Kliocs. 
Scud  for  our  illustrated  boot  and  shoe 
catalog  and  mention  the  name  of  a 
%  local  shoe  merchant 

if  he  cannot  supply 
y°n-  Write  to-dav. 


G.  H.  BASS  &  CO. 
Wilton.  Maine 


Makers  of 
famous  Bass 
Moccasins 


The  maple  sugar  crop  promises  to  be 
short;  the  snow  in  sugar  bush  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  from  throe  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
under  this  snow  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
Roads  would  have  to  be  shoveled  and 
broken  out  several  miles  in  an  average 
orchard  of  500  to  1000  trees;  then  to 
each  separate  tree  a  path  four  feet  wide 
to  enable  the  gatherer  to  go  and  carry 
two  polos,  as  no  man  can  carry  even 
one  pail  of  20  quarts  of  sap  in  four  feet, 
of  snow.  This  makes  it.  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  gather  the  sap  in  deep  snow.  In 
Order  for  sap  to  run  the  ground  must 
freeze  each  night  and  thaw  each  day; 
with  no  frost  in  the  ground  and  foil)' 
feet  of  snow  the  ground  cannot,  freeze 
and  thaw  each  21  hours;  the  farmer 
cannot  get  to  his  trees.  Result,  no  sug¬ 
aring  until  the  snow  goes  off  and  the 
ground  freezes,  and  if  this  delays  mril 
April  warmer  weather  is  here,  the  buds 
open  and  no  sugar  is  made.  There  has 
not  been  as  much  snow  in  Vermont  in 
March  ns  now  in  25  years. 

So.  Dorset,  Vt.  a.  l.  b. 


Free  Box  of  Sampl 

..  .  .  - — • — - — — — i 

*  1PHI 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Recently  a  man  returned  to  his  home 
town  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and 
rambled  down  to  the  corner  grocery  to  get 
wise.  “1  suppose."  remarked  the  oldest 
inhabitant  in  handing  him  information, 
“that  you  remember  Sim  Simpkins?” 
“Oh,  yes;  I  knew  Sim  very  well,”  an¬ 
swered  the  former  resident,  “I  also  knew 
his  daughter  Mary.  Went  to  school  with 
her.  They  say  that  after  waiting  nearly 
15  years  she  married  a  struggling  young 
man.”  “Ain't  no  doubt  about  that  strug¬ 
glin’  part  of  it,”  was  the  grinning  re¬ 
joinder  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  “Seth 
done  his  derndest  to  git  away,  but  Mary 
landed  him,  all  right."— Credit  Tost. 


R  for  a  wet  day 

*  X-  Tower’s  Fis«  Br*n& 

REFLEX  SUCKER  *3 


Keeps  you  dry  and 
c-keeps  you  well.  'SfWEZ's 

jjkC  A. J.  Tower  Co. 

JSfcC  -  Boston.  '‘djfBRAS© 


The  Ma  n  wko  look 
the  hi£h  cos!  oul  of  Clothes 
and  pul  the  Value  in ! 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade 

Marie 

Reg. 


TRAOE  MARK  REGISTERED 


The  same  price  the  nation  over. 


oixty-scven  years  ago  Henry  .Sonneborn  founded 
this  business.  He  started  on  a  basis  of  honest  value 
all  the  way  through.  1  oday  this  business  has  grown 
to  such  gigantic  size  that  we  are  the  largest  clothing 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  Vv  e  buy  the  most 
woolens.  We  have  the  biggest  plant.  We  have 
cut  manufacturing  costs  right  down  to  the  bone.  We 
serve  the  greatest  public  with  the  best  goods  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Today  the  kindly  features  of  Henry  Sonneborn 
are  famous  throughout  the  land.  They  mean  “A 
Square  Heal  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  all 
over  the  United  States.  His  portrait  appears  on  every 
Styleplus  suit  and  overcoat  as  our  Trademark  of 
Honest  Quality.  Men  look  for  this  trademark  as  the 
pledge  of  splendid  clothes,  guaranteed  wear,  and  the 
medium  price. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17  are  “made  of  the  right 
stuff.  They  are  strong  as  iron.  Only  all-wool 


raDrics  are  used.  i  tiesc  arc  made  up  to  give  both 
Strength  and  Style.  In  Styleplus  for  $  I  7  you  get 
more  Wear,  more  Style,  more  Value  all  the  way 
through,  than  you  could  ever  get  for  $20  to  $25 
before.  Style  plus  through-and-through  quality 
(all  wool  fabrics)  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every  man  of 
every  age  and  physique)  plus  economy  (the 
easy  price  for  everybody)  plus  guaranteed 
wear  (a  written  guarantee  with  every  Styleplus). 
You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — 
$  1  7  always,  everywhere. 

Watch  your  local  newspapers  fer  advertisements  of 
the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Lock  for  Styleplus  in 
the  Store  Window.  If  you  don’t  know  this  Store 
write  us  and  we  will  tc’l  you  where  it  is. 

Write  us  (Dept.  V]  for  free  copy  of  “The  £'yleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  £c  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1049  Baltimore,  Md. 


ills,  weather  conditions  being  different. 
Some  growers  present  believed  .spraying 
with  Bordeaux  also  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  leaves. 

For  preventing  celery  blight  soaking 
the  seed  in  formaldehyde  was  advised,  one 
pint  to  20  gallons  water.  Put  the  seeds 
on  a  elotli,  sprinkle  them  and  cover  them 
tightly. 

Two  representatives  of  a  large  seed 
firm  explained  a  method  of  seed  insurance 
which  was  approved  in  a  general  way  by 
vote  nf  the  meeting.  The  plan,  in  part,  is 
to  sell  by  sample  and  by  adding  20  per 
cent,  to  the  cost,  to  guarantee  the  seed 
Due  to  sample  in  type  and  germination. 
Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  seed 
s  (nation,  and  everybody  agreed  that,  the 
supply  is  short  and  quality  often  poor. 

The  feature  of  the  land  drainage  bill 
soon  ro  come  before  the  Massachusetts 
I.egislnture,  is  that  the  State  will  lend  its 
credit  in  a  bonding  system  to  enable  own¬ 
ers  of  wet  land,  through  co-operation,  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  drainage.  Few 
owners  of  such  land  have  the  capital  to 
attempt,  such  work.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
great  deal  of  land  worth  only  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  eoulil  be  made  worth  $100 
a'  least.  The  area  of  swamp  laud  in  the 
State  suitable  for  drainage  is  reckoned 
nt  about  300,000  acres.  It  is  proposed 


It  protects  you 
rom  inferior  dood 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  have  a  lot  to  say  about  running 
water  in  the  house,  What  sort  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  have  you  put  in?  f.  b,  a. 

Older  readers  probably  know  about 
this.  When  we  came  to  this  farm  there 
was  no  good  water  supply  except  from  a 
distant  spring.  That  was  one  reason 
why  we  could  buy  the  farm  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  We  had  a  well  drilled  142  feet 
down  through  the  rock.  Over  this  we 
put  a  windmill  and  used  it  to  force  the 
water  into  a  tank  at  the  barn.  From 
this  tank  the  water  wa*  piped  to  the 
house.  This  arrangement  worked  well 
so  long  as  the  wind  blew,  but  in  a  calm 
the  effect  was  quite  the  reverse  upon  the 
temper  of  the  family.  Then  the  barn 
tank  leaked,  and  we  finally  took  it  down 
and  forced  the  water  to  a  smaller  tank 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Then  we  put 
a  small  gasoline  engine  at  the  well  to 
help  out  the  windmill,  but  even  with  this 
combination  of  strong  arm  and  strong 
lung  there  would,  at  times,  come  doleful 
sounds  from  the  kitchen. 

“ There  is  no  water!  No  water!” 

So  we  went  up  to  the  hillside  spring, 
cleaned  it  out  and  built  a  concrete  tank 
around  it.  It  is  something  over  1,200 
feet  to  the  house,  and  we  laid  an  under¬ 
ground  pipe  which  receives  at  the  Spring 
and  enters  our  cellar,  and  is  carried  up  to 
the  tank.  We  found  that  the  fall  gives 
pressure  enough  to  put  the  water  sev¬ 
eral  feet  above  the  top  of  the  house.  All 
we  now  have  to  do  is  to  turn  a  valve 
and  the  obedient  spring  water  runs  down 
the  bill  and  jumps  up  to  the  tank.  There 
is  no  grumbly  mill  deserted  by  the  wind, 
or  no  cold  engine  waiting  to  have  the 
frost  taken  out  of  its  strong  arm 

The  Need  of  It, — It  seems  to  me  that 
a  good  water  supply  at  the  bouse  is  just 
about  as  necessary  as  fresh  air.  As  a 
first  step  toward  keeping  the  girls  on 
the  farm — happy  and  contented — I  would 
put  water  and  the  needed  fixtures  into 
the  house.  I  think  this  is  a  right  which 
the  women  at  least  should  stand  out  for. 
Of  course  there  are  not  so  many  loca¬ 
tions  where  spring  water  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  as  easily  as  in  our  case,  but  in 
thousands  of  country  homes  there  are 
opportunities  for  harnessing  the  water  at 
a  fair  cost,  and  no  investment  will  pay 
better.  In  our  own  ease  both  the  spring 
and  the  well  can  be  utilized.  We  have 
more  than  enough  water  for  house  and 
barn,  and  in  a  time  of  drought  we  can 
nso  the  surplus  for  irrigating  an  acre 
or  more  of  garden.  Having  been  through 
all  this  work  of  carrying  water  into  the 
house  by  the  bucket  <>nr  folks  know  just 
what  it  means,  and  we  will  vote  unani¬ 
mously  for  the  proposition  that  a  free 
and  unlimited  carriage  of  water  in  the 
house  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  farm 
freedom. 

Cover  CROP. — No  nse  asking  me  how 
the  rye  and  clover  are  looking.  I  do  not 
know,  as  they  have  not  been  in  sight  for 
weeks.  The  snow  is  still  deep  all  over 
our  hills — with  more  coining.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  we  could  plow  sod,  and 
the  March  winds  were  at  the  clover  and 
berry  plants  to  root  them  out.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  this  year  at  least.  I  think 
the  rye  and  clover  are  alive,  but  the  ice 
and  snow  must  melt  before  we  know.  I 
have  this  question  from  a  fruit  grower 
in  the  Hudson  Valley: 

What  about  this  for  a  cover  crop  com¬ 
bination?  Sow  rye  in  the  Fall  and  add 
clover  seed  in  the  Spring.  Cut  the  rye 
in  June  for  mulch  or  straw  and  let  the 
clover  come  on.  Cut  the  clover  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  then  plow  what  is  left 
in  September  and  seed  to  rye  again. 

S.  B.  ,T. 

This  would  work  with  us.  It  would 
mean  plowing  once  every  two  years.  It 
would  be  a  question  whether  you  would 
want  to  plow  in  the  heavy  hearing  year 
or  in  the  “off”  year.  You  would  get  a 
good  lot  of  organic  matter  in  this  way, 
hut  from  choice  I  would  rather  not  plow 
tlie  orchards  in  Fall.  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  would  give  us  better  results,  and 
also  bring  the  plowing  away  from  the 
lively  work  of  picking  and  packing  the 
fruit.  Why  not  substitute  buckwheat  for 
rye.  In  that  case  y<iu  can  seed  to  buck¬ 
wheat  in  late  .Tune,  adding  Alsike  and 
Red  clover  and  also  adding  a  pound  of 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per  acre.  You  can 
cut  the  buckwheat  in  September  or  let  it 
fall  on  the  ground.  With  a  good  flock 
of  hens  no  grain  would  be  lost.  The 


clover  with  us  usually  makes  a  much 
better  start  with  buckwheat  than  with 
rye.  By  clipping  it  early  before  seed 
forms  you  can  carry  the  clover  over. 
For  instance  if  you  seed  this  year  you 
can  keep  the  clover  over  through  1917 
and  plow  it  under  in  191S  to  seed  once 
more  to  buckwheat. 

The  Child  Crop. — Here  is  a  troubled 
parent  with  a  hard,  heart-breaking  ques¬ 
tion  : 

What  do  you  honestly  think  of  college 
education  for  children?  Does  it  pay  to 
send  a  boy  or  girl  to  college — just  on 
general  principles?  F.  S.  H. 

To  this  last  part  of  the  question  I 
say.  “No”  right  off.  As  for  the  rest  of 
it  I  am  not  sure  yet  what  to  think.  The 
man  who  asks  this  question  is  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  must  face  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  not  rich,  or  even  well-to-do. 
lie  has  always  had  to  work  hard  and 
deny  himself,  and  now  just  about  owns 
his  home  and  not  much  more.  There  are 
several  children,  the  oldest  about  ready 
to  leave  high  school,  and  the  wife  de¬ 
mands  that  they  “have  a  chance.”  As  a 
rule  these  mothers  cannot  see  their  chil¬ 
dren  as  others  see.  them.  Father,  who  is 
out  among  people,  knows  better  what  a 
“chance”  is.  Mother  thinks  it  lies  along 
the  line  of  “education”  and  social  advan¬ 
tage.  and  this  means  a  course  at  some 
well-known  college.  The  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just  this  scheme  of  education  to  father’s 
income  and  practical  experience  makes  a 
tragedy  in  many  a  home. 

A  Game. — Some  people  gamble  with 
cards,  others  hot  on  horse  races,  others 
speculate  in  grain  or  stocks,  but  the 
greatest  gamble  most  of  ns  take  is  in  the 
training  of  our  children.  Some  do  it 
better  than  others,  hut  it  is  the  unusual 
man  or  woman  who  at  50  years  can  look 
hack  and  truthfully  say  that  no  mistakes 
were  made  in  his  training.  I  had  a  rath¬ 
er  rough  and  crude  education  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  That  was  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  anyone  really  knew  what  to  teach  at 
such  a  school,  and  I  had  to  work  with 
my  hands  and  earn  that  education.  If 
my  boys  and  girls  could  now  be  made  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  if  I  could  now 
find  an  institution  as  clean  and  simple 
and  as  high  in  ideals  ns  our  old  college 
was,  I  should  want  every  one  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  it.  and  work  their  way 
through.  But  “there’s  the  rub!”  The  ! 
modern  college  is  no  longer  conducted  on 
those  old  lines.  Young  people  will  not 
admit  this,  but  we  who  are  older  and 
have  experience  know  better.  A  boy  can 
learn  and  practice  more  deviltry  and  mis¬ 
chief  in  a  month  at  a  modern  college  than 
he  could  in  a  year  at  our  old  institution. 
In  fact  I  have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  little  use  sending  a  poor  hoy 
to  one  of  the  endowed  colleges,  unless  he 
is  naturally  clean  and  true  and  of  the 
highest  character.  If  he  is  weak  or  vain 
or  lazy,  with  a  doting  mother  or  father, 
or  anut  or  older  sister,  any  one  of  whom 
would  excuse  his  sin  or  pay  his  debts, 
keep  him  away  from  an  endowed  college 
as  you  would  steer  hint  from  a  pe.st- 
liouse.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sous 
of  rich  men,  or  of  those  rare  hoys  with 
strong  character,  sound  family  life  and 
clean  ambition  with  straight,  true  blood 
back  of  them.  “Heaven  help  the  rich — 
the  poor  can  beg.”  As  for  the  clean  and 
strong  young  men,  they  will  go  through 
the  test  and  he  stronger  for  it.  As  a 
rule  mother  and  father  are  not  very  good 
judges  ^of  their  own  children.  If  they 
would  listen  to  it  the  advice  of  some  hard 
old  relative  would  be  safest  to  follow.  As 
for  me,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  shall 
never  send  any  more  children  to  college 
until  they  show  in  a  practical  way  that 
they  will  make  legitimate  use  of  the  tools 
which  they  find  there.  If  they  go  at  all 
they  keep  away  from  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions  and  go  where  life  is  something  of 
a  struggle  for  school  and  teachers.  T 
want  to  carry  this  thought  on  further 
some  day  and  make  it  clearer,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  education,  but  I  want  the 
kind  of  education  that  educates.  Not 
every  child  is  capable  of  absorbing  an 
education.  When  you  try  to  stuff  him 
with  one  you  spoil  him  for  real  work  in 
life.  The  trouble  with  many  parents  is 
that  they  think  their  own  children  are 
wonderfully  clever  and  strong,  when 
really  they  are  built  out  of  rather  infer¬ 
ior  clay  which  will  crack  under  the  heat 
of  education’s  burning  test.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has  no  illusions  regarding  his 
own  youngsters.  H.  w.  c. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
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By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  iUclf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  yeari’  use  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  ‘‘GRANGE*1  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  t9  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  “Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES, and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

This  moans  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
In  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du¬ 
rability.  How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad¬ 
ing,  chalking  and  peel¬ 
ing.  Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Doit  Now — l  will  Save 
you  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

246  Plymouth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Bouse  In  Axnerloa 
Estfcb.  1842. 

VamMWIMMMWM 


erso/I 


1  The 


$7X9  Paints  This  Big 
*1.®?  House  2  Coats 


Size  of  this  houre  Hx  72 
x  13.  Figure  your  rnvin'; 
on  your  house  or  barn  nt 
these  priced Evcrcote 
Beady- to- Use  House 
Paint  SI  .C2  H  Evvr- 

cote  Darn  Paint 63c  a  gal. 

Write  for  Book  of 
BarqainPrice »  and 
156  Color  Cards 
FREE 

Freight  prsraid  ■>■■  r— *,'i*n  Or  niQTC .  Kvervgrd  pfinr-.n 

to  cover  i<>  300  aq.  ft.  two  coat*.  <ir'7v»s  tujI  x  ncrcoxt-d 
In  np!r*  of  hlff  iulv.tr, cn*  in  raw  niaterirJs.  * 

Kvercot«  points  ore  iterant  o*d  to  ploasa  you  or  nrw  paint 
jrtc.  Don't  buy  pnint  for  cny  jyurjwrc  till  yOu  writ**  postal 
end  K«t  our  book  that  uavo3  you  30  to  GO  per  c« n L .  Just  say, 
“Send  Paint  Book." 


(gjartesffiillirtTn 


8626  Stores  Bldg. 
New  York  / 


Fill  It  Only  Once  A  Week 


Clean  it  only  once  a  yimr.No  wick. No  prlass  plobe. 
No  tliUiXci  weft  it  x-ullcd  around  Ju  straw  Can’t 
MCpIode*  Gftn't  spill.  Liflo  It  around  barns, 
cow  aiiedx,  chickou  bouses,  collars,  et.c.  The 

COLEMAN  CAS  LANTERN 

Mnheo  and  barn  a  Its  own  tpui.  JCIIvu*  800  candle 


jKtwnr  of  *txong  r.t#»n«ty  piD'tblow  outer 

urOut.Miidtui  LAfHVi]yni(dc<tlrdt>nu*M,Mu*aO  lolxt. 
ruxrvsitJ.td  for  itve  yearn.  A».k  your deafor-tf  nut 
ill  :«a!c  In  iiNur  ti»wn  yut,  write  for  mtsiloir  of  20 
kind*  Guo  Lad ionis.Tublc  Lumps,  etc. 
Dcalitrw  or  ngitntx  wanted  In  ©very  locality. 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

£9  8t.Jfrsneln  Mi,..  -  -  Wichita,  Kansas 
30a  K.  fvxth  Struct,  •  *-  -  ,St.  Paul.  Mfnn. 

•  ’JO  Summit  Street.  -  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio 

jji*  Akard  Street,  -  -  "  Dallas,  (Texas 

3t*  South  Clinton  fet.,  -  -  •  Chicago,  111, 


GET  THE  GRAIN 
IN  THE  SACK 

That’s  Why  You  Thresh 


Some  makers  of  threshiug  machinery  get  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  the  straw  out  again  alter  it  gets  into 
their  separator  that  they  forget  where  the  grain  be¬ 
longs  and  run  it  right  along  with  the  straw. 

Their  stackers  work  fine,  but  their  cash  register 
jets  terribly  out  of  kilter  and  generally  rings  up, 
“Paid  Out.” 

The  Red  River  Special 

ALWAYS  LOOKS  OUT  FOR  THE  CASH 

It  makes  money  for  owner  or  user  because  its  build¬ 
ers  are  interested  m  getting  all  of  the  grain  there  ir, 
in  the  crop.  They  don’t  forget  that  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  attachment  is  connected  at  the  sacf(er,  not 
the  stacker. 

You’ll  find  it  right  there  where  they  put  it  if  you 
buy  or  Hire  a  Nichols-Shepard  machine  this  season. 

Why  not  Gel  the  Big  Run? 

If  you  are  influenced  ty  good  neighborly  opin¬ 
ion,  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  it  concerning  Rea  River 
Special  methods  in  the  Home  Edition  of  a 
lively  little  paper  that  tells  considerable  about 
profitable  threshing.  We’d  be  glad  to  send  you 
the  latest  number.  Don’t  forget  to  request  a 
Big  Catalog  when  you  write  for  the  paper, 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCUUS1VELY  of 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher*.  Feeder*,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Ca*  Traction  Entires 

10)  BATTLE  CFCElC,  -  MIC.., CAN 


Ask 

At  ■•‘it  J-t 

H  ■  nri-^M 

Power 

Pullers 
Low  Price  r 
120.000 
Pounds  Pull 


fDon’tMiss  the  Big  Money 

npHE  virgin  soil  th.it  the  stumps  keep  o»t 
1  of  cuJUvntli  n  iu  the  lest  soil  you  hove. 
You  cun  pulloutm  acre  or  more  of  6tuntps 
in  a  d.iy  at  a  C‘'toftiom3cto5c  per  Mump. 
No  matter  how  Id  (T  or  tor £"h  the  stump,  it 
walks  riel- 1  out  when  the  Hercules  gets  hold 
of  It.  With  the  stump  come  all  the  long  tap 
roots  that  sp...  id  out  In  J II  directions.  The 
land  is  left  ready  f  or  cultivation. 

HERCULES 

Triple  Stump  Puller 


Power 

Let  us  send  you  proof  that 
sands  ol  termers  have  made 
big  money 
cules.  Get  our 
saving  pTop,*il 
HERCULES  MiC.  CO; 

130  21tfe  St, 
ttrtat. 

Cantar- 
lilla. 

tear. 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Factory-to-User  Plan 

You  e»u:t  duplicate  this  bugy.y  elsewhere  at 
Lite  price.  It’s  proof  of  the  faith  we  baveln  our 
Elkhart  q 
safe  arrl, 
and  then  allow  you 


!  quality  when  we  olTor  to  guarantee  the 
rival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 


60  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  ItV  DO  risk  for  uu,  ms  our  <3  years 
experience  has  taught  i»8  liOw  to  give  tho  most 
possible  for  the  money  Jo  wearing  quality, 
appearance  am!  general  satisfaction.  That’s  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  tim  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  termer.  We 
make  Baggie*  In  ouch  largo  numbers  that 
material  aud  labor  cost  ub  lean.  We  cut  out  all 
the  middlemen  nnd  nave  you  tholr  profits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail  our 

175  Styles  of  Buggies 

It  also  shows  the  high  quality  and  low  prices 
we  offer  in  our 

65  Styles  of  Harness 

Tflln  bow.  by  shipping  rilr^ck  In  you,  vrm  nnvt*  tho  agents' 
nnd  dealers*  ^rofils  nnu  uru  uLlo  to  muku  you  um*h  very 


low  priced.  Remember  It*  fro*. 


youLjnpv _ 

Hotter  writo  uu  today. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

725  Ba.rd.I.y  Av...  ELKHART,  IND. 


A  Real 
Kerosene  Engine 


We  dwell  particu¬ 
larly  on  low  fuel  cost, 

because  we  have  per-  _ 

fected  our  engine  to 
run  on  coal  oil  (kerosene),  alcohol, 
distillate,  etc. 

ESSEMER 

NON-  KEROSENE 
ltWcranking  ENGINE 

Built  by  the  largest  makers  of  two 
cycle  engines  in  the  world,  every  en¬ 
gine  has  a  million  dollar  company  back 
of  it.  This  is  your  guarantee  that  the 
Bessemer  must  give  you  satisfaction. 
Sizes  2  to  10  H.  P. ,  and  also  direct 
connected  to  many  kinds  of 
machinery.  Get  our  prices 
and  terms. 

THE  BESSEMER  CAS 
ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  Ave.  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

Those  who  need  more  power  should 
use  the  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine.  15 
, ,  .  to  200  H.  P.  Free  catalog  "O”  ex 

teas11-"1  plains  them. 


WRITE  FOR 

nfiH  - 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  26,000,000  rods  Brown’ 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  I 
farmers.  Fnctory  Prices.  ' 
Freight  Prepaid.  100  styles,  i 
_  3c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Poets,  too!  Write  postal. 
0ROWN  FENCE  IX  WIKI  03. 

•  .  •  Cleveland,  Cnio 
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Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 

— That's  what  you  get  when  you  use 
the  deep-cutting,  double- turning,  level¬ 
ing  and  compacting 

'Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  coulters  (to  the  work" —  you  should  see 
them  mix  the  co'.l,  cut  clods,  weeds  and  trash 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  firm  yet.  mellow  seed¬ 
bed  several  inches  deep.  The" Acme”  ix simple, 
durable  arid  easy  to  pull.  Sir.es  U  ft,  to  1 7  1  -2  ft. 
wide.  Thousanuslu  ii.-e.  Send  for  booklet  now. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

35  ,  -**  Millington 

Elm  Street  New  Jersey 

No.  23  \.a\  6‘'a  ft.  wide 


Just  as  a  Clock 

If  he  didn’t  have  an 
alarm  in  his  make-up 
he’d  be  the  best  two- 
fifty  clock  that  ever 
kept  track  of  the  day 
on  any  farm. 

As  it  is  he’s  two  good 
clocks  in  one — a  reliable 
alarm  to  get  up  by,  a 
punctual  timekeeper  to 
serve  in  parlor,  dining 
room,  or  kitchen.  He 
goes  quietly  about  his 
work — you  hear  him  only 
when  he  calls. 

Handle  him  with  reasonable 
care, — he’ll  last  for  years. 

7  inches  tall.  Price  $2.50  in 
the  States,  $3.00  in  Canada.  If 
your  jeweler  hasn’t  him,  send 
a  money  order  to  his  makers 
and  he’ll  come  direct  by  parcel 
post,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of  Westclox 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C  1  1  Threshes  cow-peas  and  soy  beans 

|  VPn  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

^  *  — *  — —  r.ve  and  barley.  A  perfect  emu  Id  na¬ 
tion  machine  Nothing  like  it,  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  go  years. ”  \Y.  F.  Massey 
‘•It  will  meet,  every  demand."  H.  A  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tcnn.  Exp.  Station.  Hook-let  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Teiin. 


This  Warranted 

full  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 
Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$16.75 

frcightprcpaidtoanyStation 
East  of  Mississippi  Rfver, 
Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation, 

HOBSON  Sc  CO. 
Box  47  Easton.  Pa. 


Monument  to  McIntosh  Red  Apple 

Popular  Science  snys  that  Canadian 
farmers  have  erected  a  marble  pillar  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  famous  apple : 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  settler  in 
Canada  named  McIntosh,  when  dear'll? 
a  space  in  which  to  make  a  home  in  the 
wilderness,  discovered  among  a  number 
of  wild  apple  trees  one  whioh  bore  fruit 
so  well  that  he  cultivated  it  and  named 
it  McIntosh  Red. 

It  seemed  that  in  189f>  the  tree  was 
injured  by  fire,  but  it  continued  to  bear 
fruit  until  five  years  ago.  The  Meln- 
tosh,  where  the  climate  and  soil  suits  it, 
is  one  of  the  finest  apples  ever  grown, 
and  thousands  of  growers  and  millions 
of  consumers  may  well  be  thankful  today 
that  McIntosh  the  pioneer  let  this  seed¬ 
ling  tree  remain.  Farmers  do  well  to 
erect  a  monument  to  this  tree.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  that,  while  yon  may  count 
the  apples  on  it  tree  you  never  can  count 
the  trees  in  an  apple. 

Natural  Grafts 

The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Rulletin 
for  February  has  a  discussion  of  graft¬ 
ing,  giving  examples  of  natural  grafts. 
These  grafts  are  the  result  of  chance,  the 
essential  conditions  being  the  same  as 
in  artificial  grafting,  the  close  contacTof 
the  cambium  layers.  This  is  effected 
when  two  trees  of  the  same  or  related 
species  grow  sufficiently  close  for  a 
branch  of  one  to  interlock  with  or  come 
in  close  contact  with  a  branch  of  the 
other.  The  continued  growth  of  both 
branches  causes  great  pressure  and  fric¬ 
tion,  which  is  increased  by  wind  or  other 
natural  agencies.  Ultimately  the  bark  is 
worn  away,  the  cambium  regions  come 
in  contact,  and  tlie  union  of  the  two 
limbs  occurs.  There  are  several  exam¬ 
ples  of  self-grafted  trees  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  a  self-grafted  hawthorn  being 
shown  in  Fig.  107,  the  graft  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  an  arrow.  Fig.  107  repro¬ 
duced  from  this  bulletin,  also  shows  a 
natural  graft  of  Red  oaks  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Opalescent  Apple 

On  page  322  Louis  II.  Buckshorn 
writes  “The  Opalescent  fills  the  hill  its  an 
apple,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  tree.’' 
lie  asks  for  the  experience  of  some  one 
who  is  in  the  orchard  business  who  has 
fruited  it.  Perhaps  I  can  give  the  de¬ 
sired  information. 

We  have  only  one  tree  of  this  variety 
in  bearing:  my  knowledge  of  it  is  most¬ 
ly  confined  to  the  behavior  of  this  one 
tree.  It  is  now  about  IS  years  old.  The 
tree  is  a  thrifty  grower,  has  been  fruit¬ 
ing  about  10  years,  hearing  fruit  every 
year,  the  north  side  one  year,  the  south 
side  the  next.  It  lias  been  quite  vegu- 
lar  iu  this.  The  tree  is  making  a  good 
growth,  hut  probably  not  as  much  as  it 
would  did  it  not  bear  so  heavily.  The 
fruit  hangs  well  on  the  tree,  a  good 
characteristic;  it  will  hold  on  till  Oct. 
15.  unless  there  are  heavy  windstorms. 
A  weak  point  with  the  McIntosh  here 
is  that  the  fruit  drops  badly  before  Oct.  1. 

I  think  the  Opalescent  tree  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  all  right.  About  the  fruit,  Mr. 
P.uckshorn  seems  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  and  so  is  everyone,  except  perhaps 
in  quality.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Stores  College  both  say  quality 
is  good :  probably  that  is  as  much  ns 
ought  to  be  said  of  it.  I  have  not  tested 
it  for  cooking,  hut  for  eating  we  have 
better  apples  than  the  Opalescent. 

Connecticut.  GEO.  F.  PLATT. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  picture  of  the  apple  is 
shown  at  Fig.  181.  page  513  reengraved 
from  “The  Apples  of  New  York.” 

St.  Regis  Raspberry 

In  regard  to  what  -T.  G.  Leighton  of 
Pennsylvania  says  about  St.  Regis  rasp¬ 
berry,  page  240,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  must  have  been  “stung”  when  he 
bought  Ids  plants.  My  experience  is 
this:  In  the  Spring  of  1914  I  purchased 
six  plants  of  St.  Regis  and  put  them  out 
as  an  experiment.  They  kept  me  busy 
picking  off  blossoms  to  keep  them  from 
hearing  the  first  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
in  the  Fall  of  1915  we  picked  a  quart 
every  other  day  of  the  biggest,  nicest 
flavored  red  raspberries  I  ever  stivs  and 
not  one  of  them  wormy.  They  kept  it 
up  until  the  last  of  October  which  I 
think  is  doing  well  for  six  plants.  I 
shall  put  out  a  lot  of  them  this  Spring, 
as  I  consider  them  very  fine.  A.  A.  it. 

Rome,  O. 


i  Thousands of  Trees ,  4 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

-  -40%  Nicotine 

CfteKENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO 

INCORPOnATtD 

LOUISVILLE,,  KENTUCKY. 


ftJY^ 

PfMxi 


Water  Supply 

for  FARMS 

and 

Country  Homes 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  1  2 

LUNT  MOSS  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


FIRE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  APPLE 

US  SPREAD  BY  APHISj 

A  APHIS  CHECKS  GROWTH  OF  TREES  A 
m  APHIS  CAUSES  LEAVES  TO  CURL  M 
APHIS  DEFORMS  FRUIT  M 

DESTROY  APHIS  WITH  M 

,  m  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  M 


Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
k  effective  insecticide  in  concentrated  i 
^form — 200  gallons  of  spray  from  J 
the  2-lb.  cun  costs  $2.50 — l.OOO^B 
^kgallons  from  the  10-lb.  can^| 
^^^cosls  $10.75.  If  he  will^^W 
supply  you  we  will 
^^^k  send  it.  to  yon,  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Write  for 
Free  Bulletins  to 
the  address 
below. 


2  Pounds  Priced 

MAlill  tod 


1  Tore’s  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  bandy.  It  lists  tlie 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
chardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  liar- 


B  I  M  cows,  cultivators,  graders,  plck- 
Ifr *&+•?§  M  ers,  packing  boxes, etc.  If  there’s 
HU  M  anything  needed,  “ask  Pratt." 
You  know  him— he’3  the  man 
who  makes  "Salecide— the  tree 
saver.”  Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  mst 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  ne^d. 
Axk  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


The  F.gg plant:  “  Yes  sir,  Pyrox  is  a 
great  tonic .  It  makes  you  sound  and 
keeps  you  sound,  and  as  for  bugs — why 
say !  Fugs  simply  can't  live  with  it l” 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  question  on 
till  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  If  you 
believe  in  growing  good  products,  free 
from  disease  and  insect  damage,  ask  Bow- 
ker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  for  their  large  catalogue 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  send  $1 
for  enough  Pyrox  to  make  30  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Sold  for  15  years. 

Read  what  Colonel  John  T.  Richards, 
governor  Eastern  Branch  National  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home.  Maine,  says  about  it:  “Py- 
rox  killed  the  bugs  ou  potatoes  and  egg 
plants.  The  potato  vines  remained  vigor¬ 
ous  aud  green  until  killed  by  frost.  The 
yield  was  a  generous  oue,  with  practically 
uo  small  tubers,  and  up  to  the  present  uo 
rot  has  appeared.  *  Pyrox  was  also  used 
on  squash,  pumpkin,  and  cucumber  vines 
for  insects,  and  on  beans  for  rust,  with 
good  effect.” 


QADVC'B  Wseder,  Mulcherand 
6  DHUIltll  Cultivator 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
S^eration,  tills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
L  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 

W&^Ever  Used."  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
tsu  with  hoes.  Has  Bliovels  tor 
’  degpet  cultivation.  Self ad- 

*  adjusting.  Costs  little., 

a  r  V  I Vrit.  fo  r  Illustrated  folder 

ijjtyi J  .1  ml  tfeiial  Factory-lo-  User 


Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


SAVE  MONEY  UNLOADING 

Save  tb*>  expense  of  men  and  teams  in  unloading  hay, 
grain,  pulling:  timbers,  elevating  ice,  — _ 

drilling ,  digging,  etc.,  with  an  fiEL  ,  A 

IRELAND  HOIST 

100 on  each  farm.  Guaranteed 
everyway.  /»Y  ea  circular  u.  r 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  jffll  rr5 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Ate* 

Mfgra.  of  drug  &  wood  saw»,  mills, etc.  1 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 

>9  for  travel. 

We  can  furnlxli  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
wagon.  May  we  noc  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue? 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,Boxl7,  Havana, III. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  pn  e.mtion  ami  admit  the  Advertising  of 
ri  liable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  i said  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Mich  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  riitferenees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  tiousea.  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wlllfnply  use  our  pood 
office*  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confin  ed  with  dishonest 
transact  tons.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
lisp.iiKlble  for  t be  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  l.r  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  l,e  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  of 
the  l  ransiietinn,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Till:  UuiiAt.  Nisw- 
YoJiEF.lt  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


GOV.  PI  HUPP  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a  corn 
proclamation.  Never  before  in  Wisconsin's  his¬ 
tory  lias  there  been  such  a  shortage  of  seed  corn  as 
this  year.  The  vitality  of  seed  corn  is  so  poor  that 
testing  is  absolutely  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  even 
a  fair  stand.  And  so  Gov.  Pliilipp  proclaims  the 
week  from  March  27  to  April  1  as  seed  corn  week. 
1  luring  this  period  he  urges  every  farmer  thoroughly 
to  test  each  ear  of  his  seed  corn  and  discard  all 
ears  not  showing  high  germination.  Tt  is  a  serious 
situation — as  had  as  the  opening  of  a  war  campaign 
with  a  knowledge  that  most  of  the  powder  will  not 
explode.  We  would  all  better  observe  “seed  corn 
week  I” 

* 

THERE  are  two  hills  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  which  make  changes  in  the  game  laws. 
One  changes  the  open  season  for  pheasants  to  the 
first  three  Thursdays  in  November.  At  this  season 
stock  and  workmen  are  to  a  large  extent  out  of  the 
fields — thus  giving,  less  danger  from  injury.  The 
other  prohibits  hunting  within  200  feet  of  a  farm 
building  or  shooting  within  500  feet  of  buildings  or 
highway.  This  will  be  called  a  very  mild  form  of 
prohibition  to  one  who  has  been  obliged  to  pick  shot 
out  of  his  body  or  see  his  stock  maimed  or  killed, 
but  we  should  all  get  behind  these  bills  and  help  put 
them  through.  There  is  now  an  organized  move¬ 
ment  to  protect  farmers’  rights  in  these  game  laws. 
It,  is  backed  by  the  State  Grange,  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  many  other  organizations.  James  G. 
Greene  of  Rochester  is  in  charge  of  this  legislation, 
and  he  will  need  all  the  help  he  can  get.  Most 
of  all  he  wants  truthful  reports  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  suffered  injury  or  annoyance  from 
hunters.  If  any  reader  can  furnish  such  reports  we 
hope  they  will  write  Mr.  Greene  at  once. 

u- 

T 

ALFALFA  MEAL!  There  is  a  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  about  crushed  or  ground  Alfalfa  for 
feeding.  It  seems  that  a  good  share  of  some  of  the 
mixed  feeds  on  the  market  is  made  up  of  Alfalfa 
hay  chopped  and  crushed  about  as  fine  as  wheat 
bran.  It  gives  a  green  tinge  to  the  feed  and  is  rel¬ 
ished  by  stock.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that 
some  farmers  who  grow  Alfalfa  are  actually  buying 
this  meal  to  feed  with  the  hay!  Experiments  show 
that  the  crushed  Alfalfa  is  a  better  feed  than  the 
coarse  hay.  It  appears  to  he  somewhat  more  di¬ 
gestible  and  makes  a  good  feed  for  scattering  over 
the  mess  of  silage.  Many  of  our  readers  ask  about 
Alfalfa  mills.  Some  of  these  are  in  use  in  the  West 
and  do  good  service.  They  require  more  power  than 
grain  mills,  and  only  the  best  of  hay  should  he  used 
in  making  commercial  meal.  For  home  feeding  or 
local  sale  there  is  an  attachment  to  a  fodder  cut¬ 
ter  which  will  crush  or  grind  the  chopped  hay  about 
as  fine  as  bran — with  moderate  power.  Wo  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  most  Alfalfa  hay  will  be 
crushed  before  feeding. 

* 

TIIE  catalogue  of  a  certain  nursery  firm  prints 
this:  “ Our  guarantee .”  “Every  order  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  us  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
stock  we  send  is  not  found  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  up  to  size  and  quality  represented  in  this 
catalogue,  we  will  refund  your  money,  providing  you 
notify  us  five  days  after  receipt  of  order.  You  can 
readily  see  that  we  could  not  afford  to  make  this 
guarantee  unless  we  were  sure  of  pleasing  you.” 
This  firm  offers  trees  at  very  low  prices,  aud  every 
one  dealing  with  them  should  remember  that  there 
will  be  uo  redress  if  the  plants  purchased  do  not 
prove  true  to  name.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
know  within  five  days  whether  the  proper  varieties 
have  been  sent,  or  not.  The  guarantee  simply  gives 
you  a  chance  to  refuse  the  trees  if  they  are  under¬ 
sized.  full  of  crown-gall,  affected  with  scale  or  evi¬ 
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dently  unsatisfactory.  If,  when  they  come  into 
fruit,  they  proved  to  be  “misfits,”  you  would  have 

no  redress — under  this  guarantee. 

* 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  a  poultry  paper 
that  I  received  today.  Would  like  to  have  you  toll  me 
what  vou  think  of  it.  Is  C.  J.  Bour  crazy,  or  is  it  the 
R.  I.  Red  hen?  H.  I.  BURBANK. 

IT  is  The  Poultry  Keeper,  a  paper  that  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  print  such  stuff.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  signed  by  one  0.  J.  Bour  with  full  street  and 
town  address  given.  It  tells  of  a  R.  I.  Red  hen 
that  laid  40  eggs  in  21  consecutive  days!  This  won¬ 
derful  bird  laid  four  eggs  in  one  day !  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  appearing  in  other  papers  and 
conclude  that  it  is  some  new  form  of  concealed  ad¬ 
vertising  paid  for  and  yet  masquerading  as  a  true 
poultry  article.  The  address  is  given  in  full.  Why? 
Because  this  man  evidently  wants  to  gel  a  long  list 
of  names  of  suckers  for  some  purpose  of  his  own. 
He  knows  enough  of  human  nature  to  realize  that 
Ibis  fool  story  of  a  hen  laying  four  eggs  in  one  day 
will  lead  hundreds  of  weak-minded  people  to  write 
and  ask* about  it.  Then  he  can  work  the  scheme  he 
has  back  of  this.  It  is  a  new  game,  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  ought  to  lie  ashamed  of  itself  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  such  a  thing.  If  there  is  anj  man  on  its  staff 
who  ever  kept  a  hen  he  must  know  the  character  of 
such  an  article  and  the  infernal  folly  of  printing 
such  stuff.  If,  as  we  believe,  these  papers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  payment  for  this  article  they  are  clearly 
guilty  of  violating  the  postal  laws.  See.  443  reads: 

2.  All  editorials  or  other  reading  matter  published  in 
any  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or  periodical  for  the 
publication  of  which  money  Or  other  valuable  consid¬ 
eration  is  paid,  accepted,  or  promised  shall  be  plainly 
marked  “advertisement.”  Any  editor  or  publisher 
printing  editorial  or  other  reading  matter  for  which 
compensation  is  paid,  accepted,  or  promised  without  so 
marking  the  same,  shall  upon  conviction  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
($50)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 
( Act  of  August  24,  1012. ) 

* 

We  Tell  You  So  Now! 

T  told  you  so. r’  is  usually  the-birgest  asset  of  a 
political  party  trying  to  obtain  office  and  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  easy  to  wait  until  mistakes  of  public  policy 
have  been  made,  and  then  blame  the  party  which 
made  them.  We  all  understand  that  most  political 
changes  are  made  by  reason  of  this  argument.  The 
trouble  usual ly  is  that  public  men  lack  the  courage 
to  look  ahead  at  the  beginning  and  tell  the  people 
not  “I  told  you  so,”  but  “7  tell  you  so  note  /”  No 
farmer  in  New  York  State  will  ever  be  able  to  say 
in  the  future  that  he  was  not  told  just  what  the 
principle  which  is  represented  by  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  stands  for  right  now.  For  many 
years  we  have  all  talked  and  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  improved  marketing.  Year  by  year  this  feeling 
developed  until  it  formed  into  a  definite  demand  for 
:i  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  If  any¬ 
one  be  disposed  to  deny  this,  let.  him  name  any  other 
department  or  bureau  or  institution  which  stands  as 
a  plain,  concrete  expression  of  farmers’  desire  for 
marketing  reform.  No  institution  in  New  York 
State  lias  such  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  backing 
from  the  plain,  working,  intelligent  farmers  of  New 
York.  Unlike  other  institutions  this  Department 
has  no  organized  machine  of  officials  or  interested 
friends  to  promote  its  interests.  It  has.  however,  as 
one  well-known  man  puts  it,  “the  greatest  unorgan¬ 
ized  crowd  of  farmers  back  of  it  that  ever  was  gath¬ 
ered  in  New  York  State.”  We  also  add,  and  with 
some  pride,  that  no  other  agricultural  institution  in 
the  State  has  ever  been  so  bated  and  so  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  interests  which  have  for  years  fat¬ 
tened  upon  the  farmers. 

Now  we  call  the  attention  of  Gov.  Charles  S. 
Whitman  and  the  leaders  in  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  these  facts.  They  have  read  history,  and 
they  know  that  a  mob  or  “an  unorganized  crowd”  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  feared  in  political  parties.  The 
Agricultural  Department,  Cornell  University,  and 
similar  institutions,  may  be  unjustly  deprived  of 
funds,  but  this  will  not  mean  revolution.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  must  play  politics,  and  their  managers 
will  always  “be  good,”  for  they  know  they  must 
wait.  The  very  lack  of  cohesive  power  in  "an  un¬ 
organized  crowd”  constitutes  the  danger  to  political 
parties  when  that  crowd  is  denied  what  it  considers 
justice.  The  Department,  of  Foods  and  Markets  has 
this  vital  element  of  public  sentiment  back  of  it. 
Let  us  now  give  Gov.  Whitman  and  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  plain,  cold,  solemn,  warning  that  unless 
they  give  this  Department  a  fair  chance  they  will 
have  this  public  sentiment  against  them  this  Fall. 
They  know  better  than  anyone  else  what  this  will 
mean  in  addition  to  the  burdens  they  already  must 
carry.  A  good  many  of  these  political  leaders  can 
tell  the  Governor  what  soil:  of  a  campaign  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  capable  of  making  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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Our  readers  know  just  where  we  stand  on  this 
matter,  and  our  motive  in  lighting  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  tell  them  as  solemnly  as  we  do  the 
Governor  and  political  leaders  that  if  this  Depart¬ 
ment  is  killed  off  or  chloroformed  we  shall  lose  much 
of  the  results  of  20  years  of  hard  work.  Such  a 
policy  would  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  interests  and,  in  the  end,  cut 
five  cents  more  out  of  the  35-cent  dollar.  We  tell 
you  this  openly  and  in  such  a  way  that  you  cannot 
now  escape  the  truth.  We  must  all  at  times  stand 
up  and  take  public  responsibilities.  This  question 
brings  one  of  them.  You  have  the  chance  to  save 
this  Department  and  make  it  fully  useful,  or  you 
may  stand  by  and  let  it  be  crippled.  In  order  to 
save  it  you  must  make  the  following  named  men 
understand  that  you  want  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department  provided  with  a  fair  appropriation: 

Hon.  Charles  s.  Whitman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Maier,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tell  them  in  your  own  words  just  what  you  want. 
Do  tills  at.  once,  for  the  Legislature  is  drawing  to  an 
end.  Do  not  let  prejudice,  or  personalities  or  any 
other  narrow  spirit  influence  you  in  this  matter. 
You  must  act  one  way  or  the  other  for  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  involves  the  market  rights  of  farmers. 
You  can  save  this  Department  and  make  it  serve 
you  or  you  can  let  it  be  killed.  It  is  all  up  to  you — 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Ellenbogen,  an  As¬ 
semblyman  from  New  York  City,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  abolish  (be  Department.  It  was  done  at  the 
request  of  dealers  and  commission  men  here.  This 
brings  the  issue  squarely  between  the  handlers  and 
Ihe  farmers,  aud  is  the  crowning  argument  to  prove 
that  you  should  fight  for  the  Department.  The 
dealers  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  an  effort 
to  carry  out  their  scheme.  They  never  would  spend 
five  cents  unless  they  knew  that  the  continuation 
of  this  Department  means  marketing  reform.  "Up 
and  at  them!"’ 

* 

LET  farmers  read  that  experience  of  Mr.  Wallis. 

on  page  548  and  beware  of  checks  from  strang¬ 
ers  or  suspicious  characters.  No  doubt  farmers  take 
many  risks  with  such  checks.  We  have  known 
some  who  accepted  payment  for  goods  in  such  paper 
and  then  held  the  checks  for  months  before  trying 
to  cash  them.  The  check  issued  by  an  honorable 
man  is  as  good  as  cash,  while  a  dishonest  rascal 
may  simply  disfigure  pretty  paper  by  writing  bis 
name  on  it.  A  “certified”  check  is  endorsed  by  the 
bank,  but  unless  you  know  your  man  thoroughly 
call  for  the  cash. 

* 

NO  doubt  you  and  others  have  wondered  what 
will  happen  when  the  present  oil  supplies  are 
exhausted.  There  need  be  little  worry,  for  Nature 
has  safely  tucked  away  in  odd  and  safe  places,  un¬ 
ending  supplies  of  power  and  fuel.  The  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  finds  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  immense  beds  of  shale  rock  from  which  oil  and 
gasoline  may  be  distilled.  This  oil  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  from  wells.  Perhaps  man  has 
learned  to  do  in  a  day  what  Nature  did  through 
countless  ages  in  concentrating  the  oil  from  this 
rock.  In  addition  to  the  oil,  fuel  gas  and  ammonia 
may  he  produced  from  this  shale.  In  Colorado  alone 
there  is  enough  of  this  rock  to  produce  20.000,000.- 
000  barrels  of  oil,  or  80  times  our  present  annual 
product.  This  is  hut  a  fraction  of  the  oil  held  in 
reserve  in  these  western  mountains.  The  streams 
which  tumble  down  the  hills  carry  unthinkable 
power.  Phosphates  to  last  thousands  of  years  are 
tucked  away  in  the  soil.  Potash  in  seaweed  and  in 
soil  deposits  will  some  day  be  utilized,  while  nitrogen 
will  he  taken  from  the  air  hy  the  legume  crops  or  by 
electricity.  The  marvels  which  the  future  holds  in 
material  things  have  hardly  begun  to  be  recognized. 
It  is  to  be  a  great  world  for  the  coming  man  if  he 
lie  man  enough  to  remember  the  real  end  and  aim 
of  life. 


Brevities 

Missouri  gives  certificates  to  qualified  corn  judges. 
The  object  is  to  devise  a  definite  standard  for  corn  and 
have  ail  judging  conform  to  it. 

Now  we  have  “adulterated”  eggs.  Shipments  con¬ 
taining  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  had  eggs  arc  legally 
“adulterated.” 

At  the  North  Dakota  Station  chopped  liver  from  tu¬ 
berculous  chicken  was  fed  to  sparrows.  They  all  finally 
died  of  tuberculosis. 

The  first  report  of  a  cash  price  for  corn  silage  comes 
from  Niagara  <"o.,  N.  Y.  At  an  auction  $3  per  ton 
was  bid  for  such  silage. 

The  chemists  have  found  two  kinds  of  valuable  oil 
in  cherry  pits,  while  the  meats  after  the  oil  is  taken 
out  will  make  stock  food.  This  will  make  a  future  bus¬ 
iness  for  canneries. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  now  in  print. 
Farmers  everywhere  will  want  this  report,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  this  country,  and  on  a  plan  not  approached 
anywhere  else.  T  nless  an  extra  edition  is  printed  there 
will  not  be  enough  to  go  around.  Applications  may 
be  made  to  lion.  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  of  your  own  Senator  or 
Assemblyman. 

Only  last  week  we  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Paclcer  to  refrain  from  further  criticism  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  on  the 
ground  that  its  criticisms  had  only  resulted  in  benefit 
to  the  Department  and  loss  of  revenue  for  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  the  announcement  was  preparatory  to  the  large 
advertisement,  of  the  Produce  Exchange  of  Rochester, 
N.  \ .,  which  the  Parker  published  last  week,  contain¬ 
ing  the  assurance  that  the  auction  sales  of  the  Eastern 
Exchange  in  the  City  of  New  York  would  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department.  Not  long 
since,  the  Parker  told  its  readers  that  the  Department 
was  dead.  Now  it  tells  them  that  the  Department  will 
supervise  the  auction  sales  of  one  of  their  largest  and 
most  responsible  advertisers.  We  do  not  say  this  in 
criticism  of  the  Packer,  Quite  the  contrary.  This  js  in 
commendation  of  its  good  sense  in  the  change  of  heart 
on  the  discovery  of  its  error  from  a  revenue  stand¬ 
point.  The  Eastern  Fruit  Produce  Exchange,  which 
is  an  organization  of  Western  New  York  growers,  has 
announced  in  the  Parker  advertisement  that  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  at  auction  in  a  dozen  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  City  of  Now  York  its 
sales  will  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  move  on  the  part  of  the  Exchange  and  its 
progressive  and  competent  president,  Seth  .T.  T.  Rush. 
It  marks  one  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the  system 
of  marketing  the  products  of  New  York  State  farms, 
and  the  Packer  is  to  be  congratulated  cm  its  change  of 
heart  and  on  its  new  policy  of  helping  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  system  of  distribution. 

The  New  York  apple  market  has  been  unfavorably 
affected  for  some  time  through  cold  weather  and  frosted 
condition  of  t.he  fruit  and  by  delays  in  transportation 
and  delivery,  due  to  storms  during  the  last  week.  There 
seem  to  be  few  apples  left  in  the  hands  of  growers. 
What  remains  now  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  dealers, 
and  quite  a  large  holding  yet  remains  in  some  of  the 
np-State  refrigerators.  As  the  dealers  soil  entirely 
through  private  sales,  and  the  growers  are  practically 
sold  out.  the  apple  season  for  the  auction  market  is 
practically  over,  though  some  small  shipments  are  yet 
coming.  Last  week  one  shipment  of  grade  A  Bald¬ 
wins  .sold  on  the  auction  market,  at  $3  and  $3.35.  The 
latter  was  the  highest  price  reached  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  for  grade  A  Baldwins.  A  few  fancy  or 
extra  fancy  from  special  orchards  at  private  sale,  may 
or  may  not  have  done  better :  no  one  can  tell  except 
the  parties  concerned,  but  $3.35  topped  the  market  for 
this  grade  and  variety  of  fruit.  One  day's  auction  sales 
follows : 


APPLES.— 2  bids,  Newtown  $2:  2  Russet  $2.10;  3 
$1.05;  2  Rambo  $1.05:  155  Ben  Davis  $1.05;  4  $1.50; 
54  $1.45;  3  75c;  1  Greening  $2.25;  105  $2.15;  5  $2.25; 
22  Baldwins  $3.35  ;  28  $3. 

SWEET  POTATOES, — 12  baskets  40c;  3  15c. 

The  egg  market  lias  continued  steadily  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  bests  grades  ranging  from  22  to  20  cents  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  interest  of  the  dealers  and  specu¬ 
lators  who  will  soon  be  putting  eggs  into  storage  nat¬ 
urally  is  to  drive  the  price  down  as  low  as  possible  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Their  hope  is  to  get  the  price 
down  as  near  as  possible  to  20  cents  a  dozen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  their  recent 
Kansas  City  convention.  These  dealers  meet  daily  on 
the  Mercantile  Exchange  in  New  York  City,  behind 
closed  doors.  Their  employees  gather,  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  information  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
different  large  markets  of  the  country.  This  is  posted 
on  the  boards  of  the  Exchange  for  the  information  of 
everyone,  and  enables  the  dealers  to  size  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  tone  of  the  market.  They  know  about 
how  many  eggs  are  consumed  daily.  This  information 
tells  them  how  many  eggs  are  on  hand  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  real  or  fictitious  sale  of  a  few  cases  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  at  a  price  below  the  prevailing  price 
for  the  previous  day,  establishes  a  new  low  record. 
The  members  then  go  out  into  the  street  and  the  price 
is  announced  for  the  day  and  dealers  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  eggs  by  express  are  obliged  to  soil  on  the  basis 
of  the  prices  fixed  on  the  Exchange  during  its  morning 
session.  No  one  will  buy  until  the  price  for  the  day 
is  announced.  It  is  this  system  of  fixing  prices  on  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  that  led  Judge  Jayeox,  in  his 
famous  decree,  to  pronounce  the  system  "untruthful, 
wilful,  deliberate,  intentional,  systematic  and  fraud¬ 
ulent.” 

As  yet  the  Department  has  been  able  to  exercise 
little  influence  to  break  up  this  system  of  fixing  prices 
for  eggs.  It  has  been  able  to  keep  consumers  informed 
as  to  what  retail  prices  should  be.  This  lias  kept  retail 
prices  nearer  to  the  wholesale  price  than  ever  before, 
and  increased  consumption.  In  return  this  has  stiffened 
the  price  to  the  producer,  and  the  dealers  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  probably  be  forced  to  pay  more  this  season 
for  eggs  to  store  than  ever  before.  The  Department 
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is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  largest  receivers  of  fresh 
eggs  by  express  in  New  York  City.  The  receipts  have 
ranged  as  high  as  75  cases  on  some  days.  With  the 
receipt  of  100  cases  and  the  means  of  establishing  an 
egg  market  of  its  own,  it  is  believed  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  exercise  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  making  of  honest  prices  in  Now  York  City 
for  fresh  eggs.  At  any  rate,  it  is  willing  to  try.  It 
has  not  attempted  to  sell  eggs  at  auction  because  the 
auction  is  not  practical  for  the  sale  of  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs.  Its  sales  are  made  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  house  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee  of  the 
Department.  With  these  facilities,  the  Department 
cannot  out-sell  henneries  that  have  established  a  pri¬ 
vate  trade  either  direct  or  through  a  regular  dealer, 
provided  the  dealer  treats  the  shipper  honestly.  But 
the  Department  can  and  does  sell  the  eggs  for  all  they 
will  bring  on  the  market  at  the  time  of  receipt,  and 
the  producer  is  sure  of  getting  all  that  the  eggs  sold 
for.  less  expressage  and  5%  selling  charge.  It  is 
hoped,  as  the  business  develops,  to  secure  a  more  direct 
trade  with  large  consumers,  and  to  make  better  re¬ 
turns  to  egg  producers.  The  record  of  recent  sales 
follows : 


Eggs. — 1  case  30c ;  5  cases  28c ;  1  case  20c ;  1  case 
27  Cm ;  I  S  cases  27c;  20  eases  20c;  35  cases  25c;  12 
cases  24c;  3  cases  23%e:  1  case  23c:  1  case  22 *4 e. 

Miscellaneous. — 1  bid.  beans.  180  lbs..  $9.75;  1  bundle 
of  furs.  5  coon  skins,  $1.50:  1  box  radishes  $1  :  bas¬ 
kets  radishes  $2.15:  1  calf.  110  lbs.,  10c:  25  lbs.  butter 
33c;  1  tub  butter  27e;  4  packages  butter  80c:  1  pail  but¬ 
ter.  10  lbs.,  85c;  1  calf.  184  lbs..  10t/,c;  1  calf.  02  lbs., 
151/.C  •  1  fair  0’>  lbs  15Ue 


Advantages  of  the  Land  Bank 

The  Federal  Government  is  proposing  a  farm  credit 
system  for  mortgage  loans  to  farmers.  Several  States 
have  already  adopted  some  measures  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  None  of  these  lias  yet  approached  the  advantages 
of  the  Land  Bank  system  adopted  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  advantages  of  the  New  York  plan  are  these: 

1.  It  encourages  savings  of  the  boys,  girls,  hired 
men  and  renters  with  a  view  of  becoming  owners  them¬ 
selves. 

2.  It  keeps  the  money  of  a  neighborhood  employed 
locally  where  it  belongs,  and  brings  in  outside  capital 
when  needed  for  mortgage  purposes. 

3.  It  keeps  t Do  management  of  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  save,  it,  and  teaches  them  to  use  money, 
and  its  earning  capacity. 

4.  It  brings  the  people  of  a  community  together  in 
an  organization  where  the  strong  may  help  the  weak 
with  profit  to  both  and  absolute  safety  to  both. 

5.  It  builds  up  the  neighborhood  industries,  and 
adds  to  its  general  prosperity. 

6.  Mortgages  may  be  secured  up  to  any  amount  on  a 
property  that  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  think  safe. 
The  standing  of  the  borrower  among  his  neighbors  will 
be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

7.  One  loan  is  all  the  borrower  need  ever  ask.  The 
term  may  be  made  up  to  40  years,  with  a  small  annual 
payment,  and  the  privilege  of  paying  any  or  all  at  any 
time.  An  annual  payment  of  1  %  per  ccnt.will  cancel 
the  mortgage  in  less  than  30  years. 

S.  It  saves  money,  saves  expense,  encourages  saving, 
promotes  neighborhood  co-operation,  and  furnishes  the 
means  by  which  men  of  some  means  at  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  perfect  safety,  can  help  others  earn  a  home 
or  a  farm. 

Where  saving  and  loan  associations  exist  farmers 
should  write  and  become  members  or  form  new  asso¬ 
ciations  of  their  own. 

The  Rural  branch  of  this  system  has  already  accumu¬ 
lated  about  $8,000.  One  mortgage  of  $0,500  is  earning 
0  per  cent.,  and  another  is  about  to  be  placed  at  same 
rate.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  become  familiar  with  the 
system  can  become  a  member  on  payment  of  any  sum 
of  $1  or  more  which  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at 
will. 


The  Needs  of  Milk  Producers 

For  several  years  the  cost  of  producing  milk  has  con¬ 
stantly  increased,  farm  labor  is  higher  and  harder  to 
get.  It  costs  more  for  feed,  and  implements  and  over- 
head  expenses  generally.  Everything  that  goes  to  the 
production  of  milk  has  increased  in  price  to  the  farmer. 
\\  it D  this  extra  cost  for  the  materials  of  production  has 
also  come  a  demand  for  milk  of  higher  quality,  which  in¬ 
volves  greater  expense  of  labor  and  capital  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  boards  of  health  and  dealers  constantly 
make  new  demands  fur  sanitary  requirements,  and 
higher  standards  in  milk.  Every  new  requirement  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production,  yet  the  price  to  the  producer 
is  less  this  year  than  it  was  last  year,  and  it  was  less 
then  than  the  year  before.  At  no  time  in  30  years  bas 
the  producer  of  milk  for  the  New  York  market  received 
a  fair  return  for  his  labor. 

Just  now  we  are  in  a  season  of  general  prosperity. 
Manufacturing  and  business  interests  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  active  and  successful.  Men  engaged  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  are  making  money.  Even  farmers  in  many 
lines  are  prosperous.  Farmers  who  produce  wheat,  or 
Corn,  or  other  cereals,  are  receiving  good  prices  for  their 
products.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  and  the  fat 
cattle  producers  of  the  A\  est,  arc-  prosperous.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  poultry  products  and  fruit  growers  share  in 
the  general  revival  of  business.  The  milk  producer 
alone  is  growing  poor  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity, 
lie  accepts  what  the  dealer  chooses  to  pay;  or  goes  out 
of  business.  The  result  is  reflected  in  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  dairy  farms  in  the  State. 
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We  all  know  this  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  With 
the  constant  increase  of  city  population  and  relative  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cows,  the  supply  of  milk  will 
shortly  not  equal  the  demand,  and  prices  to  the  consumer 
will  be  further  advanced  to  restrict  consumption  and  in¬ 
crease  profits  to  the  dealer.  Serious  as  the  situation  is 
to  the  producer,  it  is  of  still  greater  concern  to  the  city 
consumer.  The  farmer  can  live  on  his  own  products, 
and  turn  to  other  crops  for  his  revenue.  City  children 
must  have  milk;  and  unless  the  supply  is  maintained 
the  consumer  will  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  it. 

The  best  milk  dealers  admit  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
get  a  quart  of  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  city  table. 
They  admit  waste  and  extravagance  and  want  of  eco¬ 
nomic  system  in  distribution.  The  dealer  suffers  from 
these  conditions  in  common  with  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer;  his  business  would  be  more  stable,  bis  profits 
more  secure,  and  liis  mind  more  at  rest  if  the  abuses  of 
distribution  were  eliminated,  and  the  business  standard¬ 
ized,  yet  the  big  dealer  opposes  reform  in  the  business. 
He  prefers  the  power  and  control  over  the  business  that 
the  old  system  gave  him.  The  smaller  men  in  the  system 
are  helpless.  They  accept  its  code  of  ethics  or  disappear. 

Dealers  frankly  admit  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
a  fair  price  for  his  milk.  They  also  admit  that  great 
savings  can  be  effected  through  co-operation  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  waste  in  bottles,  the  loss  of  cans,  and  in  distri¬ 
bution  to  families.  An  open  central  market  under 
8tate  supervision,  as  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  where  prices  would  be  established  on 
(In-  basis  of  supply  and  demand,  is  a  recognized  neces¬ 
sity  by  a  large  element  of  the  dealers.  The  plan  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  produces  every¬ 
where.  Farmers  see  no  other  hope  for  their  industry, 
and  consumers  welcome  it.  The  State  could  establish 
this  reform  at  trifling  expense,  and  with  profit  to  itself. 
Anything  that  increases  the  prosperity  of  such  a  large 
industry  must  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  .State. 
While  milk  is  produced  at  a  loss  the  value  of  farm  lands 
must  be  low.  Their  taxable  value  increases,  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  producer. 

With  an  open  competitive  market  for  milk  and  cream, 
a  factory  to  take  care  of  the  surplus,  and  an  economic 
system  of  delivery,  farmers  should  get  a  cent  a  quart 
above  present  average  prices,  without  any  advance  to 
the  consumer.  The  producer  is  entitled  to  this  advance. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  get  it  3u  order  to  keep  up  the 
present  supply,  and  prevent  advance  of  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  is  trifling,  and  this 
cost  can  be  easily  repaid  to  the  State.  The  plan  needs 
the  recognition  of  the  State  and  its  moral  support 
even  more  than  the  trilling  sum  of  money  needed  to  put 
it  in  operation.  Officials  at  Albany  may  express  soft 
words  fluently  to  farmers  at  approaching  elections,  but 
acts  now  speak  louder  than  words.  We  want  support 
for  this  milk  market.  We  want  it  now.  The  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  can  deny  it  only  through  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  milk  situation  in  the  State,  or 
through  indifference  of  the  sore  needs  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Next  Fall  is  a  new  election. 


The  Outlook  for  Peaches 

The  condition  of  peach  buds  throughout  New  Jersey 
is  quite  variable.  In  a  general  way  varieties  of  the 
Crawford  type,  such  as  Reeves,  Early  and  Late  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Mountain  Rose  have  suffered  much  more  in¬ 
jury  than  such  sorts  as  Greensboro,  Carman  and  Belle. 
Elberta  also  shows  considerable  injury.  The  varieties 
that  are  inclined  to  start  into  growth  quickly  upon  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  are  the  opes  most  severely 
damaged.  Where  the  orchards  are  located  in  sheltered 
spots  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  buds  upon  tender 
varieties  have  been  killed.  Some  orchards  that  have 
not  been  well  cured  for  have  very  few  birds,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  these  have  been  killed.  On  the  other  hand, 
orchards  upon  elevated  sites  often  show  very  little  in¬ 
jury,  and  the  buds  failed  to  make  any  growth,  during  the 
warm  period  in  January. 

In  general  the  crop  of  mid-season  yellow  peaches  is 
almost  certain  to  be  considerably  reduced  from  that  of 
last  year.  The  crop  Of  early  peaches  may  be  fairly 
good.  Orchards  here  and  there  will  show  very  light 
crops,  while  others  will  produce  good  yields.  Since 
there  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  peaches  last,  year  one 
might  expect  that  peach  insects  and  diseases  found  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  increase,  and  if  peaches  ex¬ 
perience  a  severe  attack  by  their  comniou  enemies  good 
spraying  will  need  to  be  practiced  if  good  yields  and 
good  fruit  are  to  be  secured  this  year.  m.  a*  BLAKE. 

New  Jersey  Station. 

Reports  vary  very  much,  but  the  impression  prevails 
that  there  are  enough  live  buds  at  this  time  for  a  fair 
crop.  Elbertas  are  hurt,  some  estimate  up  to  50  per 
cent.;  Carman  in  pretty  good  condition.  One  report 
just  received  from  a  careful  estimate  gives  three  live 
buds  to  a  foot,  of  wood,  which  would  not  leave  many  to 
fail.  Spring  work  at  a  standstill,  waiting  for  weather 
to  start  the  spray  rigs ;  almost  none  done  yet.  The 
pear  buds  are  swelling,  so  time  will  he  very  limited  in 
which  spraying  can  be  done.  But  little  frost  in  the 
ground  on  light  soils,  and  snow  nearly  all  gone.  Raining 
this  morning,  March  22.  II.  G.  TAYLOR. 

Sec.  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 

Hen-,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  peach  buds  are  badly  hurt : 
from  GO  to  9(1  per  cent,  are  gone.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  they  are  elsewhere.  c.  s  ai 

Middle  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  peach  crop  will  be  quite  spotted  in  this  section, 
enough  Elbertas  and  to  spare  in  the  best  locations,  none 
in  the  valleys  and  poor  locations.  Caiman,  Champion. 
Stevens  and  Sal  way  have  fared  better.  The  present 
prospects  are  for  less  than  half  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.  E.  w.  B. 

Greensboro  and  Carman  peaches  in  fair  condition,  fit) 
per  cent,  crop  in  sight.  Other  varieties,  such  as  Stump. 
Oldmixon,  Ml.  Rose  and  Fox  Seedling  badly  damaged  in 
this  section,  perhaps  only  15  per  cent.,  if  any.  Elbertas 
hurt  more  than  any,  some  orchards  entire  failure;  others 
<;>  to  90  per  cent,  damaged.  c.  f.  s. 

Glassboro,  N.  J, 
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monts  of  success  when  the  soil  is  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  and  if  your  spot  is  hard 
and  compact  you  will  have  to  spade  it  in¬ 
dustriously  and  thoroughly,  digging  deep¬ 
ly  ;  then  the  soil  must  be  finely  broken  and 
enriched  with  some  good  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rial;  barnyard  manure  is  best.  Muck  and 
leaf-mold  are  often  useful  in  ameliorat¬ 
ing  either  a  very  hard  or  loose  ground  ; 
work  whichever  is  used  in  with  the  soil 
until  the  whole  becomes  fine  and  uniform 
in  texture.  One  must  be  careful  not  to 
use  too  much  fertilizer,  that  the  plants 
run  all  to  vines  and  leaves  and  do  not 
blossom  well,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
sweet  peas,  nasturtiums  and  scarlet  sage, 
when  the  soil  is  too  rich.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  soil  there  can  be  no  hard 
and  fast  rule;  two  parts  of  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  loam  mixed  well  with  one  part  of 


Spring  Desserts 
and  Salads. 


of  the  home  credit  system  adopted  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county.  Cash 
prizes  have  been  offered  to  the  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  by  the  county  board  of 
education  for  letter  writing,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  seed  corn  test¬ 
ing  and  corn  raising. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Old  Friends 

There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time, 

When  you  and  1  were  young, 

When  the  buds  of  April  blossomed. 

And  the  birds  of  Springtime  sung. 

The  garden's  brightest  glories 
By  Summer  suns  are  nursed, 

But.'  oh.  the  sweet,  sweet  violets, 

The  flowers  that  opened  first! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place 
Where  you  and  1  were  born. 

Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids 
On  the  splendors  of  the  morn. 

From  the  milk-white  breasts  that,  warmed 
us. 

From  the  clinging  arms  that  bore. 
Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o’er  us 
That  will  look  for  us  no  more! 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend 
That  has  shared  our  morning  days, 

No  greeting  like  his  welcome, 

No  homage  like  his  praise; 

Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower. 

With  gaudy  crown  of  gold  ; 

But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose, 

With  sweets  in  every  fold. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  old  love 
That  we  courted  in  our  pride; 

Though  our  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 

And  we’re  fading  side  by  side; 

There  are  blossoms  all  around  us. 

With  the  colors  of  our  dawn. 

And  we  live  in  borrowed  sunshine 
When  the  light  of  day  is  gone. 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times — 
They  shall  never  be  forgot! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place — 
Keep  green  the  dear  old  spot! 

There  are  no  friends  like  our  old  friends — • 
May  heaven  prolong  their  lives. 

There  are  no  loves  like  our  old  loves — 
God  bless  our  loving  wives 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


In  the  spring,  when  there  is  no  fresh 
fruit  and  canned  fruit  is  about  all  gone,  the 
dainty  and  delicious  desserts  and  salads 
made  of  Jell-O  are  relished  more  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year  -  for  they  all 
have  fruit  flavors,  and  nothing  else 
"touches  the  spot"  so  satisfactorily  as  the 
delightfully  flavored  dishes  made  of 


Planting  a  Flower  Garden 

Every  country  woman  who  loves  flow¬ 
ers  should  have  a  flower  garden.  Our 
grandmothers  made  home  out  of  doors  as 
well  as  indoors,  and  the  little  garden 
filled  with  a  tangle  of  quaint  oldtime 
flowers,  running  riot  and  sweetening  the 
Summer  air  with  their  fragrance,  was 
nursed  and  tended  with  as  much  loving 
care  as  any  other  household  duty.  De¬ 
spite  their  irregularity  tiie.se  were  gar¬ 
dens  with  sermons  in  the  joy  of  giving 


There  are  Strawberry  Jell-O,  Cherry 
Jell-O,  Raspberry  Jell-O,  Lemon  Jell  O, 
Orange  Jell-O,  Peach  Jell-O,  and  Choc¬ 
olate.  Jell-O — seven  different  kinds — and 
any  one  of  them  for  10  cents,  enough 
to  make  a  big  dessert  for  six  persons. 

For  Sunday  dinner,  for  everyday  din¬ 
ner,  for  an  afternoon  Iuiicaeon,  or  for 
lunch  when  friends  drop  in  to  see  you  in 
the  evening,  there  is  nothing  so  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  Jell-O. 

Every  package  of  Jell-O  contains  a 
folder  in  which  are  directions  for  making 
up  Jell-O  in  every  conceivable  form,  and 
these  directions  are 
so  plain  that  any 
housewife  can  make 
(at  a  cost  of  10  cents) 
the  same  splendid 
dishes  as  are  made  by 
the  great  chefs  of  the 
grandest  hotels  in 
New  York  and  other 
cities. 

The  New  Jell-O  Re¬ 
cipe  Hook,  telling  about 
a  yotmg  bride's  house¬ 
keeping  experiences,  will 
be  sent  to  you  free  if  you 
will  write  and  ask  usfor  it. 

Remember  all  Gro¬ 
cers  and  cenera.1  store¬ 
keepers  sell  Jell-O  at  10 
cents  a  package. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y„  and 

Bridgeburg.  Ont. 

Be  sure  the  name 
Jell-O  in  bigred  letters  is 
on  the  packages  you  buy. 
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Egot.kss  jumbles  call  for  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  creamed,  half  cupful  of  slightly 
soured  milk,  one  cupful  sugar,  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the 
same  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  mixed, 
grated  yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  or  enough  to  stiffen.  Cut  into 
rings,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
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Cosmos — a  Showy  and  Free-flowering  Annual 


Here  is  the  method  of  washing  a 
sweater  advised  by  a  firm  dealing  in  such 
goods;  we  have  not  tested  it  ourselves: 
Cut  fine  half  of  a  five-rent  cake  of  white 
soap,  add  2V2  tablespoonfuls  of  borax,  and 
boil  in  a  pint  of  water  until  dissolved. 
Put  the  soap  solution  into  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  the  garment  ;  let  it  soak 
over  night  if  white,  but  only  one  hour 
if  colored.  Squeeze  carefully  through  the 
hands  until  all  dirt  is  removed,  but  do 
not  rub,  then  rinse  in  cold  water  to  take 
out  all  soap.  Shake  out  as  much  water 
as  possible,  hut  do  not  wring.  Do  not 
hang  up.  but  lay  on  Turkish  towel  on  a 
flat  surface;  dry  in  sun  and  air,  if  white, 
but  in  shade  if  colored. 


barnyard  manure,  which  should  be  at 
least  one  year  old,  and  to  one  bushel  of 
the  compost  one  quart  of  bone-meal  and 
a  very  little  air-slaked  lime,  will  make  a 
soil  fit  for  the  well-being  of  most  plants. 

The  first  week  in  April  is  onr  time  to 
plant  seeds,  although  in  some  localities  it 
is  better  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Plant  plenty  of  seed  of  each  variety,  so 
there  will  be  plants  enough  to  make  the 
effort  worth  while,  and  lot  them  grow  free 
and  easy,  placing  the  low-growing  ones 
in  the  front  rank  nearest  the  walk  so 
they  will  not  be  obscured  by  the  taller 
ones. 

For  the  sweet  peas,  which  are  planted 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
make  a  treuch,  running  north  and  south 
if  possible,  for  there  should  be  plenty  of 
sunshine  on  all  sides.  Have  the  trenches 
six  inches  deep  and  three  inches  broad, 
and  the  soil  well  enriched,  then  sow  the 
seeds  rather  thickly;  cover  with  an  inch 


and  sharing,  for  there  were  always  flow¬ 
ers  to  spare.  The  sick  friend  was  never 
forgotten,  the  children  could  pick  armfuls 
without  offence,  and  the  church,  the 
neighborhood  weddings,  as  well  as  burials, 
shared  alike  in  their  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness. 

Happily  the  joy  of  producing  a  flower 
garden  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  it, 
nor  oil  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
it.  and  wonderful  achievements  can  be 
gained,  though  the  planter  has  but  little 
leisure  time  to  work  it  out,  and  often 
unpromising  conditions  in  the  way  of  soil 
and  situation.  Thirty  cents  will  pay  for 
six  packages  of  good  seeds,  and  your  gar¬ 
den  need  not  cost  you  another  penny,  but 
for  real  pleasure  and  comfort  out  of  it 
you  must  have,  or  acquire,  a  love  for  na¬ 
ture  and  growing  things, .and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  in  your  spare  moments. 
With  these  precepts  in  view  any  little 
hardpnnny  spot  can  be  made  a  source  of 
delight  tn  its  owner  season  after  season. 

Whore  there  is  soil,  sunshine  and  mois¬ 
ture  plants  can  he  made  to  thrive.  There 
is  no  soil  so  poor  that  something  cannot 
he  made  to  grow  on  it.  Nature  does  not 
allow  even  a  dump-heap  to  remain  long 
without  a  touch  of  glory  appearing,  and 
pushing  their  way  up  through  cracks  and 
crevices  of  rubbish  come  the  wild  mus¬ 
tard.  Sweet  clover,  dandelion  and  bur¬ 
dock.  1  have  seen  beautiful  tufts  of  green 
sward  growing  luxuriantly  up  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  rusty  old  tin  pail, 
and  a  golden  dandelion  blossom  peeping 
sweetly  out  of  the  gaping  toe  of  an  old 
shoe. 

Suppose  you  have  never  had  a  flower 
garden,  or  must  have  a  new  place  for  it 
where  there  never  has  been  one  before.  In 
this  case  choose  your  spot  with  care,  and 
do  not  decide  to  put  your  annuals  or  even 
perennials  in  the  middle  of  a  well-sodded 
lawn.  A  sweep  of  green  lawn,  Unadorned, 
is  far  more  attractive  and  restful  to  the 
eve;  then,  too,  most  garden  flowers  need 
background  to  show  them  off  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  strip  of  ground  three  or  four 
feet  wide  along  a  rear  wall  or  fence,  or 
against  a  building,  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
flower  garden. 

The  planter  must  realize  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  that  she  has  gained  the  first  rudi- 


mjuvHsity  in  ft  century.  A  boon 
to  rick  people.  Cun  bo  placed 
anywhere  in  bound. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 

Put  n  wfirm  Comfort  Tot  tot  In 
your  home,  ft  guarantee  of 
healthy,  uanitary  condition*. 

Germ-lifo  hilled  by  chcmieois, _ 

in  retort.  Emptied  once  uiscnt  M  30  days 
1  month— no  trouble.  Meeds  no)  FREE  Trial 

other  attention.  Boards  of' -  .  - - s 

Health  endornoit.  Wrifn  now  for  literature, 
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Many  rural  localities  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  epidemic  of  measles  or 
chicken-pox  during  the  past  month  or 
two.  for  February  and  March  are  espe¬ 
cially  likely  to  see  such  outbreaks.  We 
often  find  a  surprising  laxity  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  spread  of  such  diseases;  parents 
take  the  view  that  the  children  “have  got 
to  have  ’em  some  time."  and  local  author¬ 
ities  frequently  appear  equally  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Since  measles  may  be  contracted 
more  than  once,  a  childish  attack  gives 
no  immunity,  and  both  eyes  and  teeth 
may  be  quite  seriously  affected  by  tbo 
disease.  There  is  every  reason  to  avoid 
this  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  and 
to  do  our  part,  as  good  citizens,  in  stamp¬ 
ing  out  any  epidemic,  and  aiding  the 
local  health  authorities.  To  evade  regu¬ 
lations,  and  to  expose  others  to  any  form 
of  illness,  is  a  form  of  bad  citizenship 
that  may  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
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Skinned,  Dressed,  Ready  for  the  Pan.  8  pounds 
for  One  Dollar.  Postage  prepaid.  Nalural  Weather 
Frozen,  S  pounds,  50c.  NOBLES,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  I. 


ALL  I  do  is  to  put  i:i  the  hot  suds 
**  then  the  clothes—  clamp  down  tbecov 


**  then  the  clothes— clamp  down  the  cover 
— and  turn  on  the  power.  No  back-break¬ 
ing;  washboard  scrubbing  for  me— no  arm¬ 
breaking  wringing. 

Triumph  Power  Washer 
With  Swinging  Wringer 

docs  all  the  washing--  nil  tlm  wringing.  Dainty 
lingerie— baby's  clothes— heavy  bed  clothes, 
all  come  out  clean,. sweet,  not  a  thread  broken. 
Rapidly  reversing  dolly  ssvlrls  the  garments 
at  high  speed  in  the  tab.  Suds  forced  through 
clothes— carries  all  dirt,  granse  with  it.  Wringer 
takes  4  positions— no  tub enanginff.  Try  the  Triumph 
for  3Utlay  s.  Wfltu  fur  special  circular  today.  Bepth.27 

0  Tfan$‘mti$Il€id7(a- 

p  1]  New  York  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Ft. Worth 
— -jt:  Portland,  Ore. 
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You  will  be 
interested 


Newspaper  items  say  that  if  a  pupil 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  brushes  his  teeth,  takes  a  hath,  re¬ 
tires  before  nine  o'clock  and  sleeps  with 
the  window  open,  nine  credit  marks  will 
be  given  him  at  school,  six  marks  being 
for  the  bath  and  one  mark  for  each  of  the 
other  items  mentioned.  If  the  pupil 
cleans  a  lamp,  carries  in  two  scuttles  of 
coal,  dusts  the  furniture,  sweeps  u  room, 
makes  a  bed,  washes  the  dishes,  turns  the 
cream  separator,  gathers  the  eggs,  makes 
a  bird  box  or  milk  stool,  other  credit 
marks  arc  entered.  The  plan  is  a  part 
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of  soil  and  firm  it  down  well.  When  the 
seedlings  appear  thin  out  until  they  stand 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  when  these 
are  10  to  12  inches  high  fill  the  trenches, 
but  not  before.  Whether  brush  or  wire 
uettiug  is  to  be  used  for  the  vines  to  run 
on  it  should  be  set  at  the  time  of  sowing 
Sweet  peas  require  a  great  deal  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  during  dry  spells  they  should  be 
well  watered  every  other  evening,  and  if 
the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  enriched  give 
them  an  application  of  liquid  manure 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 

each  pattern  10  cents. 


8740 — Girl’s  Middy  Costume,  10  to  14  years. 
With  Itlouse  that  can  be  gathered  or  smocked. 
8962 — Girl’s  Dress,  4  to  8  years. 

8927 — Girl’s  Dress,  10  to  14  years.  With  Sep¬ 
arate  Over-Bodice  and  Long  or  Three-Quarter 
Sleeves,  with  High  or  Round  Neck, 

8954— Girl's  Dress,  8  to  12  years. 

8956 — Child's  Coat,  1,  2  and  4  years, 

'•i,nihMiU>illl4ll|ll|ll||llil(IJ>i<t|Mii.iii.iitimniiiiliti|ll|lll|IHIiill|ti|iiMlliH<lOllMlllllllllllllllllllllllr 

twice  a  week.  Sweet  peas  should  not  be 
planted  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot; 
if  this  cannot  be  avoided,  remove  the  old 
soil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  re¬ 
place  with  fresh.  Do  this  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  you  will  always  have  a 
satisfactory  crop  each  season. 

Nasturtiums  are  easily  grown.  There 
are  the  dwarf  and  climbing  varieties,  and 
they  thrive  well  in  almost  any  soil ;  in 
fact,  a  light  soil  is  best  for  these  plants ; 
they  blossom  better  than  in  one  that  is 
very  rich,  where  they  are  likely  to  run 
more  to  leaves  and  stems.  Sow  the  seeds 
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Embroidery  Designs 


932 — Cross  Stitch  Designs.  Transfer  pattern 
10  cents. 

. . . . . 


in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  ready ; 
the  dwarf  varieties  will  bloom  in  two 
months  after  sowing,  and  if  picked  lib¬ 
erally  will  continue  to  blossom  until  frost. 

To  my  mind  there  tire  few  flowers  more 
lovely  than  the  poppies,  and  they  can  be 
grown  in  any  garden,  requiring  very  little 
care,  and  their  varieties  are  numerous. 
The  perennials  are  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  among  these  are  the  Oriental,  deep 
scarlet  with  purple  markings.  The  Ice¬ 
land  poppies  are  very  beautiful,  too,  grow¬ 
ing  close  together  on  erect,  graceful 
stems.  Then  there  are  the  exquisite 
Shirley  poppy,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
garden  flowers,  and  the  Californians, 
which  furnish  gorgeous  hues  of  yellow  no 
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other  poppy  gives  us ;  these  are  annuals, 
and  quite  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  of  the 
other  varieties.  Perennial  poppy  plants 
will  bear  transplanting,  although  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  them  where  they  can  stay, 
simply  thinning  them  out  when  they 
come  up  too  thickly.  For  your  poppy  bed 
work  the  soil  very,  very  flue,  aud  sow  the 
seed  sparingly,  then  rake  in  lightly  and 
firm  down  the  soil  with  the  back  of  the 
hoe.  Always  sow  these  seeds  near  the 
surface,  for  if  planted  deeply  they  will 
not  germinate  well.  If  perennial  poppies 
are  sown  in  April  they  may  blossom  in 
August  the  first  year,  and  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May  the 
second  year. 

Plant,  your  Cosmos,  Asters  and  Salvia 
as  early  as  possible  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in 
shallow  boxes  in  the  house,  and  keep  the 
soil  nmist  on  top  while  the  seeds  are  ger¬ 
minating.  by  covering  with  a  layer  of 
dampened  cotton  batting,  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  transplant  to  a 
permanent  place  out  of  doors,  allowing 
six  inches  between  the  plants,  and  shading 
them  for  a  few  days  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  till  they  are  well  started. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAS. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Our  housekeepers  will  feel  the  pinch  of 
war  when  they  go  to  buy  household  linens 
this  year.  Prices  are  steadily  rising,  and 
there  are  dismal  prophecies  that  importa¬ 
tions  will  soon  practically  cease.  In  linen 
manufacturing  we  have  depended  so  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  highly-trained  European 
workers  that  there  has  been,  apparently, 
no  serious  effort  to  compete  with  them. 
Another  line  of  industry  that  will  feel 
war  conditions  will  he  cut  glass,  the 
brilliant  qualities  requiring  potash,  which 
is  now  at  a  premium. 

Yellow  neckwear,  in  the  colors  known 
as  daffodil,  jonquil  and  tulip,  includes 
vestees  of  handkerchief  linen,  satin  ruffs, 
taffeta  capes  and  tulle  scarfs. 

Some  of  the  small  higli-crowned  hats 
are  seen  trimmed  with  ruffles  of  one-inch 
picot-edged  ribbon,  the  ruffle  being  put.  up 
near  the  top  of  the  crown. 

Young  women’s  skirts  of  corduroy  but¬ 
ton  down  the  front,  and  have  a  wide  belt 
and  pockets;  in  white  and  colors  they 
are  $6. 

Hats  for  small  girls  were  seen  of  fine 
straw,  three-cornered  in  shape,  trimmed 
with  a  velvet  band  ;  on  one  side  was  a 


perky  little  bow.  and  on  the  other  a  small 
hunch  of  tiny  pears.  In  natural  straw, 
navy  blue,  rose  or  Copenhagen  these  hats 
cost  $3.75. 

Pumps  and  laced  shoes  of  gray  buck¬ 
skin  are  offered  for  Spring  wear;  they 
harmonize  with  gray  costumes,  and  also 
the  gray  and  blue  combinations.  White 
kid  shoes  have  been  very  popular  all  Win¬ 
ter.  even  in  the  snow  and  slush  of  the 
past  two  months. 

There  are  many  pretty  blouses  of 
striped  voile,  half  inch  to  one  inch 
stripes,  black  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
green  and  white,  etc.  Some  have  a  nar¬ 
row  vest  front  iu  which  the  stripes  run 
across,  others  a  white  vest.,  plain,  tucked 
or  embroidered.  Others  have  raglan 
sleeves,  the  top  of  the  sleeve  running 
across  the  shoulder  to  form  the  yoke. 


Softening  Dry  Nuts 

At  this  season  of  the  year  all  kinds  of 
edible  nuts  are  very  dry  and  meats  in 
them  hard.  If  boiling  water  is  poured 
over  them  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
hours  you  will  find  when  you  crack  them 
they  are  as  fresh  as  in  the  Fall.  Try  it. 

C.  L.  B. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  BUFFALO  ALBANY  BOSTON 


ling  devices  as  the  best  of  their  kind:  New  Perfeclinn  Oil 
icliott  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters,  Kayo  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 


SAFEST 


KER0SEHE 

OIL 


Stamdaro  Q11C0&N.Y 


“John!” 

“Yes,  my  love.” 

“John,  the  kerosene 
can  is  empty.” 

%  :|= 

“John!  Did  you  hear 
me?” 

“Yes,  light  of  my  life. 
You  said  ‘The  kero¬ 
sene  can  is  empty/  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  that 
the  kerosene  can  is 
empty.” 

“Yes,  so  am  I,  because 
you’ve  got  to  go  out 
and  get  it  filled.” 

#  :|c 

“John!  John!” 

“Yes,  my  love.  Can  I 
get  it  filled  at  the  gro- 
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“No,  you  can’t.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about 
their  kerosene?  You’ve 
got  to  go  down  the 
street  to  Smith  Bros. 
They  carry  SOCONY 
Kerosene.” 

“But,  my  love,  be  reason¬ 
able.  Isn’t  all  kerosene 
alike? 

“Yes,  it  isn’t.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  kerosene 
as  there  is  in  eggs.  Get  SO¬ 
CONY  Kerosene — it’s  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York’s  best  grade  of 
refined  oil.” 

“Yes,  my  love.  SOCONY, 
you  say?  ” 

“Yes,  SOCONY.  Look 
for  the  SOCONY  sign  on 
the  store  window.  Mind  you 
don’t  come  back  with  any¬ 
thing  else.  And  hurry!” 

__  love.” 


Registered  Percherons — Stallion,  7  years  old; 
filly,  2  years  old";  filly,  1  year  old:  filly  (grade) 
months  old.  Registered  Shropshire — 22  ewes; 
14  ewe  lambs;  1  book.  Registered  Herefords — 
Two  heifers,  3  j-ears  old:  two  cows. 

Registered  Milking  Shorthorns  (imported)  — 
One  mill;  ft  heifers,  3  years  old;  four  yearliug 
heifers :  four  heifer  calves. 

The  sheep  may  he  seen  at  the  College  Farm, 
Ktori'P.  Coa ii.  The  cattle  and  horses  may  be 
seen  at  Gilbert  Farm.  Georgetown,  Conn.,  farm 
'/■)  mile  from  railroad  station.  Georgetown  is  on 
the  l'itt -field  Hi v.  of  the  N.  V.,  N.  II,  &  II.  R. 
If.,  on  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Sealed  bids  will  is-  received  until  April  3  and 
should'  bo  addressed  to  Charles  1C.  Lyman,  Mid- 
dlellelcl,  Conn.  Hide  will  la'  received  on  single 
animal:;  or  tor  all  in  each  group.  Right  is  re¬ 
served  to  re.teet  any  arid  all  bids. 

Further  Information  may  bo  obtained  from 
E.  0.  SMITH,  Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  or  G.  B. 
TREADWELL,  Superintendent  of  Gilbert  Farm, 
Georgetown,  Conn. 


A  Venture  in  Sheep-raising 

My  sou.  10  years  "hi.  considered  a  good 
farm  hand  aud  teamster,  makes  more 
than  his  clothes  trapping  in  liis  spare 
time,  proposes  to  try  sheep  as  a  start  in 
life  as  a  farmer.  lie  knows  nothing 
about  sheep,  and  will  have  to  hire  laud. 
One  field  of  eight  acres  be  husked  100 
bushels  of  corn  oft'  he  can  hire  for  $■">  per 
acre.  This  land  will  probably  never  be 
farmed  again,  but  will  be  built  on  in  a 
few  years.  lie  would  plant  four  times 
the  usual  amount  of  seed  corn  and  grow 
fodder  and  what  small  corn  it  would 
grow,  and  not  luisk.  Would  hire  four  acres 
of  hotter  laud  for  cals  and  peas  t"  b  ■  fed 
green  or  as  hay,  and  rape  and  turnips. 
What  feed  would  he  have  to  buy  t<>  1ml- 


slnuild  bo  termed  meat  cutters,  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  them  slaughter.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  look  up  some  spe¬ 
cial  trade  if  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the 
highest  price  for  the  meat.  f.  c.  m. 


The  Farmer’s  Brood  Mare 

For  many  years  there  have  been  men 
who  have  most  erroneously  thought  that 
you  could  go  to  a  city,  buy  broken-down 
and  aged  mares,  send  them  to  the  farm, 
breed  them  to  stallion,  or  jack,  as  the 
case  may  be,  aud  reap  liberal  rewards  in 
the  way  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  foals 


“Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd” 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt.  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy, vigorous 
and  profit- producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  Send  for  book  today. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

15  mouths  old.  Sire,  a  son  of  Pontiac  Korndj  ke. 
Dam  large  imported  cow.  A.  R.  O.  record. 

1.  H.  WOOD  &  SOJi  -  Cortland,  N,  V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0  f VVoTl’-fi 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitienaiiqr  ' N.Y. 


4.6%  BUTTER  FATuMS 

•lan.  27.  1510.  a4  white.  Ham,  a  27.56-lb.cow.  Sire's 
7  nearest  dams  average  over  32  lbs.  in  seven  davs. 
For  price,  etc.,  address  Miner[&  Whitford,  Hamilton.  N  Y. 


Ontario  PieljeAlban  IffigSASa 

white;  35.61-11). si  re;  20.2fl-lb.  dam.  Pricti,  $125  only,  for 
quick  sale,  Send  for  pedigree.  Clovtrdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.». 


HAVING  SOLD  MY  FARM 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 


Mate  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
1  i  eil'ur  cal  vos, heifers  and  cows.  Xohl  ii  tT—  we  must  sell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Slock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y„  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Draft  Mares  and  Foal*  on  a  Virginia  Farm 


Wednesday,  April  12,  at2  P.M. 

“  I  'over  Majesty,"  2  years  old,  a  splendid  sou  of 
Imp.  Julia  a  Majesty.  One  Cow.  a  heavy  producer. 
Two  fine  heifers,  fresh  next  August.  One  heifer 
t'aif.  dropped  Nov.  12.  11115,  a  beauty.  Also  one  bay 
horse,  16  bands,  young  and  sound. 

C.  RASMUSSEN,  R.  1,  Bax  42,  Dever,  N.  J. 


H  1 1  okt c i us  heifer  calves,  $15 
each,  express  ititd  in  Inis  of  f>. 
10  rcgislci'eit  heifeis,  $1,000.  8 
| registered  J-y ear-obly,  due  In 
September.  8ns  c.vrli  hied  to 
pi-)b.  bull.  Kogixtered  hulls.  $20 
'to  $00.  2  carloads  of  high  grade 
one  and  two.yca.r  cid  lie!  fere, 
880  to  HO  each.  Registered  arid 
high  grade  cow*.  10  registered 
Berk  chile  sows,  lircd. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tolly,  N.  V. 


pflfh  sir  •reeding  .war.  1  Ins  is  :i  fallacy, 
more  and  more  exposed,  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  these  misguided  people  come  into 
print  or  are  bruited  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  these  would-be  breeders 
have  happened  to  operate.  For  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  I  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  breeding  so  far  as  horses  and 
mules  are  concerned,  and  can  say  truth¬ 
fully  that  the  broken-down,  aged  city 
mare  is  about  the  poorest  proposition 
fso  far  as  a  breeding  auimal  is  con- 
eerned)  that  was  ever  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Disappointment  awaits  the  man 
who  expects  a  reasonable,  yearly  crop  of 
foals  from  them.  I  know  a  gound-head- 


QUALITY 

For  Sale  HIGHLY  BRED 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 


5(1(1  extra  fancy,  well  bred  nnd  nicely  marked 
AUU  cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  nnd  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  Hi  uujm.  They  are  heavy 
prnriueera  ami  will  please  you.  t'rioe  aft 7  5  to 
Si ‘35  per  bend. 

IfSn  barge,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  P.  iectSUiS 
to  SS75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
nnd  ono  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  forasso. 

F.  P.  SAUNDfRS  &  SON,  Snritinriale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nine  mouths  old.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's  Gold  Fern. 
Ham.  A  learn  no's  Wardalia  in  R.  of  M-,  1 0 .4911  lbs. 
11  os.  mill;,  testing  013  lbs.  5  or,,  butter,  tirandsires 
ai.il  grandmas  in  Hi  of  M.  He  is  a  fine  one.  Address 

Brightside  Farms  or  E.  W.  Mosher,  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS— 703-950 

Reg,  of  Merit.  Production  of  our  Herd.  Ton  cows 
average  (dlKcial)  785  lbs.  Batter.  We  offer  young 
Stock  of  tills  high-producing  blood.  Bull  calves  $50 
to  $100.  OAKWOOD  FARM,  K.3.  Newburgh,  X  V. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  SUT* 

Your  Time  43  Interest 

Head  of  tlio  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Poii tinea  whose  Ham  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm  Herd  tuberculin  tested '.yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


A  PORTER”  Planned  Barn 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  s°Lg 

Cows,  llcilers,  and  Heifer  Calves,  latter  from  ono 
llion III  to  a  year  old.  Prices  very  reasonable, 

Charles  G.  Foster.  P.0.  Box  173, Morristown.  Morris  Co  N  J. 


sale-Two  (2)  Young  i 

Registered  stock.  JL.  C 


ircpv  Rill  9  -two-year  and 

o  “Bj  DUII3  ,>)|t..yl>ar  old. 

i'OKHES,  Manlussel,  l.  I. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  up;  hellers.  $.50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renslmw  Bldo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeditig. 

25  Heifer  calves  leu  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  l-l.  F.  S 


Porter  Equipment  Makes  a  Barn 

modern  and  up-to-date  —  one  that 
takes  care  of  the  largest  number  of 
cows  and  other  stock.  A  barn  planned 
the  Porter  way  saves  labor,  time  and 
feed,  and  makes  money  for  the  farmer 
or  dairyman  every  day  in  the  year;  it 
pays  big  profits  on  the  investment. 


ARDMORE  FARM  ST.7i5 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
SU506.  Sire — Lung  water  Peerless  No.  19227  bus  several 
daughters  now  on  test,.  His  Sire— Imp.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Holly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  i 03,3(1  fat,  at,  three  uuil  a  hall  years  906.89  fat, 
and  otheis.  Dn.ni-  Imp.  Daisy  dll  Lubin  II.  No,  41660 
record  at  three  years  311.56  fat.  she  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  tine  record.  Fashion  is  a  tine 
straight  bull  In  all  ways,  fiusu  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  (ifh  of  .Mu rob.  Tuberculin  testud. 

ARDMORE  FIRM  •  P.  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County.  H.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


The  Porter  steel  stalls,  cow  stan¬ 
chions,  litter  carriers,  barn  door 
hangers,  hay  carriers,  and  other 
fixtures  are  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


lir.  C.  II.  r. cl. let  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
found  Hol.-.toins  highly  profitable,  as  do  nil  who  own 
them.  He  w.ys,  •' Thirteen  years  ngo  I  bought  lour 
Holstein  cons.  One  was  sold,  10  that  nil  the  chwh 
wo  now  have  e.'imo  from  the  other  three.  Wo  have 
sold  $6,800  worth  of  blooded  stool,  from  the  herd. 
In  addition  to  that  wo  luwe  thirty  eight  head  of 
fi  nisloH  on  hand,  wojtli  at  nn  estimated  value  of 
SVOO  per  lo  ad,  $7,600.”  Birnllnr  stories  of  success  with 
Hobtclns  are  iv.dly  •-ommonpiaec,  so  timrormly 
profit,  ild#  is  the  purebred  registered  Ilolsteln-Frie- 
Bian  brood.  Investigate  the  big  “Black  and  Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holitein-  Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton.  Sec'y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Wrilo  and  tell  us  the  size  of  barn  you 
want  and  the  number  of  cows  to  arrange 
for,  and  we  will  send  print  with  informa¬ 
tion  promptly. 

The  Porter  Barn  Plan  Service 

is  free  whether  you  expect  to  build  now 
or  later.  Send  for  catalogue  of  Perfect 
Barn  Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO. 

Ottawa,  Illinois 


Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
BULL,  and  enjoy  the  profits. 

Write  fur  literature 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterbere,  N.  H. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calves.  Tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Thrifty,  quick  growing,  registered  Chester 
White  pigs.  Bl  eeding  herd  cholera  immunized.  Fair 
prices.  Sat  is  ruction  guaranteed.  Write  us. v  our  wants. 

Morel!  Smith,  Supt.  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 


IIKLC. 


C  months  o)«l,  farFyJnjt 25% of  blood  of  Lnnirwiner 
Dorothy,  S.  I>.  Townsend,  Cocliriinville,  l*a. 


wmirriD  MMUXm 

Protein 

r.i  11% 

Cart,  brdrotw  30-40% 


AJAX  FLAKES 


HIGHLAND  VIEW  FARM  OFFERS 

Guernsey  Bull  Ella’s  Hector,  No.  37117 

This  animal  is  a  Great  grandson  of  Spotswoml 
Daisy  Pearl  that  gave  18002  ibs.  of  mill;,  957  His.  fat. 
Price,  $100.  F.  O.  B.  Wyoming,  X.  Y.  HARRY  LEATON 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO..  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  1ND. 


SALE-  2  Registered  Guernsey  Bulf8^la^,^PX'U 

iy.  Weight,  1700  lbs.  Prirn,  8150  each.  If  interested 
write;  il  not,  don't.  RICHARD  0  DE  F0RFST,  Amsterdam,  N  Y 
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TheUasolineEngine 
on  the  Farm 


ed  business  man  (wlio  had  made  a  for¬ 
tune  in  trade)  who  bought  a  lot  of  the 
above  mentioned  mares  from  a  circus 
that  was  disbanded  in  bis  city.  The 
animals  were  shipped  down  to  his  farm 
and  some  bred  to  stallions,  others  to  a 
jack.  The  result  was  that  the  crop  of 
colts  were  so  small  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  these  mares  were  gotten 
rid  of  at  almost  any  reasonable  price, 
experience  proving  that  as  brood  mares, 
they  were  practically  worthless. 

Another  incident  that  came  under  my 
observation  some  years  ago.  A  big  farm 
was  purchased  in  the  section  of  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia  in  which  I  resided  at 
that.  time.  The  new  owners  soon  pre¬ 
pared  for  horse  raising,  on  rather  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  The  owners  were  city- 
bred,  and  bad  their  ideas  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out,  by  purchasing  two 
carloads  of  broken-down  mares  from 
Philadelphia.  These  animals  were  bred, 
but  it  was  only  about  three  years  boforo 
the  farm  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  along 
with  the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  band 
of  so-called  brood  mares.  The  colts 
foaled  on  this  particular  farm  wove  so 
lacking  in  number  and  stamina,  that  the 
disgusted  owners  of  (he  property  be¬ 
came  discouraged,  sold  out  and  went  back 
to  the  locality  from  which  they  came,  to 
engage  in  some  more  profitable  business 
than  that  of  specializing  in  aged  city 
mares,  with  the  prospects  of  getting  a 
yearly  crop  of  good,  sound,  and  thrifty 
colts. 

If  you  want  to  raise  horses  and  mules 
on  your  farms,  buy  young  mares  of  the 
draft  type.  Grade  animals  will  do  all 
right,  if  you  cannot  afford  to  stock  up 
with  purebreds.  From  three  to  four  years 
is  a  good  age.  Breed  early,  secure  the 
services  of  a  good  stallion,  or  jack,  treat 
your  young  mares  right.  Give  your  colts 
good  attention,  do  not  work  them  too 
hard  in  their  early  years.  This  simple 
plan  will  enable  you  to  supply  your  own 
farm  with  first  class  work  stock,  or  if  you 
are  raising  to  sell  on  the  city  market, 
will  soon  establish  your  reputation  as  a 
successful  breeder,  and  your  young  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  bought  at  the  “high-dollar" 
mark.  J.  M.  bell. 

Virginia. 


Sjpr  You 
^  Will  Be  In 
Good  Company 


If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new 
dairy  barn  this  spring  or  remodel  the 
old  one,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 


V” OU  can  afford  to  be  guided  in  your  selection  of  a 
■*  Milker  by  those  now  using  Hinman  Milking 
Machines.  *f  A  large  number  of  nationally  known 
farmers  and  breeders  have  thoroughly  inveslotaled  the 
leading  maker,  of  milker*  and  then  decided  to  invest  in 
the  simple,  low-priced,  yet  100  per  cent  efficient 


before  you  decide  on  the  kind  of  stall  floors 
Ll  Jj: _ — rjZli  you  will  use. 

This  32-page  book,  sent  free  on  request,  USE  THE  COUPON 

gives  full  information.  It  tells  what  Armstrong 
Cork  Brick  are  and  how  they  are  laid.  It  ex¬ 
plains  why  they  are  warm,  dry,  non-slipperv 
and  easy  under  foot,  and  bow  they  prevent 
sickness  and  injury.  Furthermore,  it  gives  the 
experiences  of  many  stock  owners  who  have 
had  them  in  use  for  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  stall  floors  that  will 
safeguard  your  herd,  write  for  the  book  and 
a  sample. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co., 

146-24th  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  picture  .*ibovn  in  of  n  fflnryuin  eqtthmierit  On  the  farm  of 
1.  S  .  Morrell  Miuctilf-Svuiu  11;uuilWhirtrit  of  the 

c-rlchmtod  Nor*<.  lyipiy-.ru-Ot.  milH  powder,  c *.<_• . ,  tsyrn- 

euik!.  N.  Y .  Tim  picture  bitlrimr  wan  Liken  nn  thi.  fnrtiOUQ  Hot- 
«hry  Milk  Cnocplftto  FXr'M«,  ‘Vhefu  they  have  metalled  stud  urn 
duily  uuiittr  ntuman  Mil  fur  a  in  of  rtw-lr  hAi’no.  You 

need  no  ftMnjrtiontA  for  butffiii?  it  niittuf.  Tio  you  n end  nn v 
for  your  yclcction?  We’ll  scUrlfy  fflv*  you  thy  unities  unu 
julrlroaneft  of  //*n/nu»i  usrl’M  ni  xrmt  you  ana  :i  t  of  promin¬ 
ent Hinman  oivn*r*.  You  rtw  yomlov. ».  hr  m  w ligation 

ijnd  find  ©UtJtiot  >vhnt  yoti  mn  oxptirt  if  jnn  rtorhU-  to  iriotail 
/liftman  AUlhrrr  in  your  dairy. 

Whv  not  mntl  in  ti  pfirr*nl  nnrl  Irt 
u s  toll  you  more  about  th«  Hinman? 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
83-93  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insolation  Co., 

146-24th  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  — 

Please  send  your  booklet,  "Cork  Brick 
Floors”  and  free  sample. 


Name 


Address 


FREE  > 

MILKER 

BOOKLET 


VA/  ti  rnuia  sturges  cans  to  be  more 
than  just  good  milk  containers. 
Each  Sturges  Can  fs  built  to  be  true  to 
rated  capacity.  This  Is  a  big  advantage 
in  daily  service.  Saves  work  and  time. 

fottittiillft  dinpid*' ;  with  eiiv*:'.Tl»rn— tunuti*’  _ 

pl^fvln*:  vourtt*£«  mar*«.0n1v  Xyff rPF-7' 

«j v*l-  Caruftiiiy  Omu-iL  K.  VMRte 

t.olgctcil nmoout  t/>  clia,n,  Wr  to 

\  Sturges  &  burn  Mtg.  Co.,  Chicago  {  fjf 
■\  Now  York  Office: 

Al6Sa  Hudson  Terminal  Bids.,  50  Church  St. 


ALL  RY  THE  £40,000  CAHXOT  60G66. 

If  you  want  the  best  at  farmers'  pr  ices,  come  and  see  ns.  We  have  50  head. 

Wo  pay  the  freight  and  buyer’s  fare. 

R.  R.  Station  E.  Orwell,  Ohio,  Penna.  R.  R.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Selling  Beef  Cow 

T  have  a  fat  cow  three  years  old  and 
can  sell  the  meat  for  10  rents  by  the  side 
and  can  get  10  cents  for  the  hide.  What 
should  I  have  for  her  per  pound  on  foot, 
to  get  as  much?  J.  H.  K. 

Woodcock,  Pa. 

Assuming  that  .T.  IT.  R.'s  cow  is  a 
dairy  cow  in  good  condition  of  ilosh  she 
will  dross  with  between  00  and  05  per 
cent,  of  edible  meat.  Assuming  that  the 
hide  will  weigh  75  pounds  he  would  ob¬ 
tain  quite  as  much  for  the  cow  if  he  sold 
her  on  the  hoof  tit  seven  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  generally  figured  this  will  much 
more  than  pay  for  the  expense  of  kill¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  the  selling  of  this 
cow  at  seven  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
depending  somewhat  on  her  fill,  that  is 
whether  or  not  feed  and  water  had  been 
kept  from  her  12  hours  previous  to  kill¬ 
ing,  would  net  the  seller  a  little  higher 
price  than  10  cents  per  pound  for  the 
whole  side. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  dressing  percentage  of  any  animal 
depends  upon  its  condition  and  the 
amount  of  flesh,  and  in  order  to  dress 
out  00  per  cent,  the  dairy  cow  must  be 
in  prime  condition.  F.  C.  M. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


The  sow  that,  recently  won  the  Muss.  Boy’s  Feeding 
Contest,  with  a  snore  four  per  cent,  above  nearest 
contender,  was  sired  by  a  Higbwood  hoar.  She 
UiGde  a  gain  of  two-unil-ono-quartor  pounds  daily 
Selected  bred  sows,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y- 


Onr  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Pere heron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kitianning,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ORAFT  HORSE  BREEDERS’  CLUB  offers 

sound  acclimated  Percheron,  Height n  and. Suf¬ 
folk  Stallions  at  less  than  dealers’  prices.  Write 

EIsvcmkI  A  Kin,  President.  Walnut  Ave..  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


Springhank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  of  March  and  April.  1015,  far¬ 
row.  J. IS.  WATSON, Marbled:! le, Connecticut 


FOR  SALE  One  Registered  I'crclioron  Stallion 

1  Grey,  three  years  old:  sound  nud  right  in  every 
way.  lias  sir.o  and  quality  auil  can  win  in  any  shew 
ring.  Weight,  1,000.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
turn-,  t.  AHUMORE  FARM.  P.  0  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Cn  N  Y. 


Thirty  high-grade,  fresh,  young  cows  and 
heifers.  Majoriiy  bred  to  yearling  Great- 
Grandson  of  Hood  Farm  Torono,  out  of 
a  six-hundred-lb.  cow.  BULL  for  SALE. 
Write  for  sale-list. 

C.  H.  JENNINGS 

D.  No.  1  -  Freehold,  New  York 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-, PrfflS: 

II.  GRIM. SHAW 


North  East 


PFdlRRFFn  c  WHITE  AND  0. 1.  c.  SWINE,  Brood  sows. 
iLuiviiLLu  service  boars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE, 

Suitnhlfl  for  riding.  driving  and  breeding  Durposea. 

C.  C.  STILLMAN,  165  Broadway,  New  York, 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
ami  Colts,  Write  ns  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOKiFABlIS,  Box  43B  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Feeders  cheaper.  CL0VERDAIE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N  Y 


SWINE 


YJ 1  1  —The  Now  York  Farmers’ 

i  ihesn  i  res  i«»*  w«  h*™  some  ve,v 

VJULOllllLO  nice  young  gilts  ready  to 
breed  and  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  .For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Sired  by  Hopeful  Lee,  5th,  $10  each,  registered. 
Bred  sows,  service  boars  Foundation  herds  pro¬ 
perly  mated.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville.  New  York 


17  17  R  O  P1  TP  C— Single.  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
*-•  *V  *V  *_•  A  ^  lots.  GniueR  Pigs, Rabbits, 
Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


FOXHOUNDS 


FIELD,  Somers,  Conn 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

Berkshire* 

— all  sizes.  Stock  Fancy.  Prices  moderate.  Not 
registered.  CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


fxRFAT  DANFS  also  pi  ps. 

OIVlk/Y  A  L»>\IXE,0  Photos  on  request. 
TAKOET.EOCK  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Warming  the  Churn 

Being  n  just-back-to-thc-lander,  I  read 
your  paper  with  admiration  and  have 
groat:  respect  for  the  real  Carmel*  wlm  can 
master  the  million  and  one  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  know.  There  lias  been 
so  much  discussion  about  lmrd  churning 
this  Winter  that  1  send  you  my  little 
item  for  what  it  is  worth.  1  did  all  the 
things  you  recommended  and  then  bad 
trouble.  Finally  I  began  to  wonder  how 
long  if  took  a  wooden  churn  to  get  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  so  that  it  would  not  chill 
the  warmed  cream.  After  that  I  brought 
tlie  wooden  churn  into  the  warm  room  at 
the  same  time  that  I  brought  in  the 
cream  to  ripen,  which  is  about  12  hours, 
or  over  night,  before  churning.  I  have 
bad  no  trouble  for  two  months;  churned 
in  15  minutes  to-da.v.  temperature  GO. 

M  US.  GKO.  A.  WATSON. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  where  a  good  dairy 
thermometor  would  pay  by  giving  the  ex¬ 
act  temperature  of  the  cream  iu  a  cold 
churn. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  IVESTV1KW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No  i,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


THE  PLACE  FOR  A  CUR  DOG  IS  IN  THE  SAUSAGE 

THE  PUCE  FOR  AH  AIREOALE  IS  ON  THE  FARM 

Pedigreed  Pups.  \Y.  A.  LOW’D  SR.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


of  our  customers  earn  from  $75 

"  yearly  up  with  one  Airedale  bitch.  Purebred  re¬ 
gistered  female  puppies,  $15  each.  Semi  for  pedigree 

BIRCH  FARMS  -  Three  Tune,  Pa* 


Fall  open  gilts.  Spring  pigs.  Save  money.  “Buy 
wean  lings.’ '  WAYSIDE  F  A  RM  ,C  ha  t  ham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  G2  Corllandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


-males.  Onion  tils.  Price,  tlffeiich, 
HI  GH  HOL-AJrlAN,  Linwood.  N.  J 


DUROC  JERSEYS  kSM/JS 

registered.  2  Brood  sows,  l  i  months  old.  20  7-weeks 
old  1'igs.  H  M.  RIDER,  Hillcrest  Farm,  Chittenango,  N  Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Pljjmb  . .'  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Large  English  Yorkshire  Pigs  Sk,%™fSf5? 

$25.  Registered  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton.  Trips  not  related. 

Frank  Tooke,  Morneylight  Farm,  Hamilton,  is.  Y. 


Box  la.  WESTON.  N.  J, 


566 


Queen  Schlllaard, 
No.  83)54, 
Owned  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Ysar's  Bullet  Record 
590  Rounds. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  m  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 


Warranted toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombau/t’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Hasimitators  But  N  o  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  nml  Punitive  One  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
ruffs,  und  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  nil  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removos  all  Hunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

An  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

livery  trot  tie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Will-muted  tn  give  sa  I  Isl  netion.  Price 
§1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  l).v  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expl'i-s,  olmt-gns  paid,  with  full 
direc  tions  for  It-:  use  Iff  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co,,  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERAL.1 


Inus% 

i  over 


HEAVER 

.COMPOUND 


IS* 

S3  Pru-UftKO  Rimrantfied  to  «i\»  HuUwlmtion  or  mono* 
lincb  SI  Pfirloiao  sufficient  for  ordinary  i-hhOm, 

MINERAL  HEAVE  DEMEDY  CO..  4B1  Fourth  Av«..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


UABOF  I  AIIFtl  Tine  KtNDtG'S  Fnnioni 

nllnat  LaiVfiC.  T  OINTHKRT.  A-orcoure 
■  ■vruwh.  bHim.  ■  fur  bono  ,J0(ri  IIU1,  hl,JOd 

Bnnvirt  r •  •’ shone  eur»'  unfr  hunebth*  <-pliut,  ole.  GO  «'onU.  coat* 
paid.  E.  Kindly,  Jr.,  Eomedy  Co.,  1000  Furrtt^ut  Teriaec*  Phila. 

fHIM»llMmillOM0IW»IN0IIIMljlll«IIIMHllimil|UIHlllHlMlll«UlMHl|IMI1|VM'MP|(|M0HiMil|O|IIIMM»t 

I  SEND  FOR  1  2-PAGE  REWARD  LIST  | 

showing  iiUW»rrl«  of  MOO  'articles 
given  for  securlm:  MubaeripltMMi?  t»* 

I  RURAL  N  E  W-Y  ORKER! 

=  AJtlr.  u  Dc,a.  "M"  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  : 

BlllMIMI|thMi||l<MiltQtltHIHtllHllilllllllllllllllltllllllllllMtlllllllllllfllMtUll)HMHIHlllMlllMMIli>ll*llll7 


Bran.  Middlings. 

New  York  .  24.C0@24.50  26.00@28.50 

Philadelphia  .  24.00@24.50  25.50@Q8.Q0 

C’eveland  .  23.00@24.00  25.00@27.00 

Buffalo  .  22.00@22.50  23.00@24.50 

Pittsburgh  .  22.00@22.50  23.00@25.00 

LOCAL  FEED  PRICES. 

Belvidere,  N,  Y.,  wheat,  bu.,  SI. 20;  bran,  ton, 

§29;  commeal,  §33;  middlings,  $31 ;  gluten  feed. 

§33. 

Negley,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $28;  middlings,  §33; 
Shumaker  feed,  $31;  cottonseed  meal,  $36;  oats, 
bu.,  $.60;  corn,  $.90. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  distillers’  dried  grains, 
ton,  $32;  gluten,  $31:  cottonseed  meal.  §38:  oil 
meal,  $40;  cornmeal,  $28.50;  fancy  bran.  §24.50; 
coarse  bran,  §23.75;  Boston  wheat  feed  (bran 

.'■lid  middlings),  §32,00;  white  middlings,  $31; 
standard  middlings,  $27. 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  §24;  flour 
middlings,  $31.60;  cornmeal  (coarso),  $32;  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  §31;  oil  moal,  §36;  cottonseed  meal, 

§38, 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  middlings,  100  lbs,,  §1.45; 
bran,  $1.35;  oil  meal,  $2,10;  cottonseed  meal, 
ton,  §35;  gluten  feed,  §34. 

Clarkson.  N.  Y.,  commeal,  ton,  $34;  gluten 
feed,  §34;  distillers’  grains,  $85;  cottonseed 
meal,  §40:  middlings,  §32;  wheat  bran.  §27, 

Washington.  D.  C-,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26; 
middlings,  §27.50;  cornmeal,  §33.60;  gluten  feed, 
$34.50;  cottonseed  meal,  §39;  oats,  bush..  $.60. 

Hnckettstown.  N.  J.,  bran,  ton,  $25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32;  gluten.  §35;  oottonseed  moal,  §38; 
dried  beet  pulp,  §26;  oil  meal,  §38;  cornmeal, 

§32;  distillers'  grains,  $32. 

Warsaw,  Ind.,  wheat  bran,  ton.  $20;  mid¬ 
dlings,  §23;  normniei I,  §25;  cottonseed  meal,  §48; 
oil  cake  moal,  $60, 

Hallstead,  Pa.,  meal,  ton,  §30;  bran,  §26; 
gluten,  §30;  middlings,  S28;  brewers'  grains,  §29; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40, 

Leechburg,  Pa.,  bran.  100  lbs.,  §1,40;  brown 
middlings,  §1.45;  corn,  oats  and  barley  chop, 
$1.60;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.25;  oil  meal,  §2,50. 

Temple.  Pa.,  bran,  100  lbs.,  §1,40;  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  $1.70;  standard  middlings,  §1.50;  corn 
chop,  $1.85;  gluten  feed,  §1.60;  cottonseed  meal, 
§2.25.  _ ' 

Improving  Unbalanced  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  u  ration  for  one  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  1L’  years  old,  fresh  about  four 
weeks?  I  feed  her  daily  four  (marts 
wheat  bran  und  as  much  hay  as  she  wants 
to  eat.  8hc  gives  me  only  three  to  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  and  I  think  that  is 
not  enough  for  a  fresh  cow.  p.  k. 

Mixed  hay  and  bran  make  a  ration 
which  is  lacking  in  protein  and  there¬ 
fore  is  unbalanced  and  not  a  good  ration 
for  milk  production.  Feed  15  to  lit)  lbs. 
of  hay  daily  and  four  quarts  of  a  grain 
ration  made  up  of  one  part  cottonseed 
meal,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  and  two 
parts  bran.  H.  F.  J. 

Carrots  for  Cattle  Feeding 

How  much  better  are  mangels  than 
carrots  for  cows  to  be  fed  in  connection 
with  coin  silage,  Alfalfa  and  balanced 
ration  of  grain?  I  have  Holstein  cows 
and  sell  butter  without  any  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  in  it'.  What  kind  of  carrots  will  add 
to  color  of  butter,  if  any?  it.  ('.  it. 
Vermont. 


Gluten  Feed. 
31.00@32.00 
3!  .00(3)32,00 
30.00®31.00 
39.00@80.60 
30.00@81,00 


Corn  Meal. 

32.00@33.00 

Sl.00@32.00 

32,00@83.00 

31.00@LU.50 

31. 00(5)32. 00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 
41.00@42.00 
39.00(5,41. 00 
40.00®41.00 
40.00@41.00 


Our  experion 

cc  has  been  tha 

t  on  rrota 

a  re 

better 

than 

mangels  for  entile  feed- 

ing. 

They 

ha\  i 

•  a  little  higher 

composi¬ 

tiou 

and 

most 

tows  prefer  the 

te  trrots. 

The 

Long 

( )ra 

age  carrot  gives 

a  color 

to 

milk  ; 

ind  butter,  but  the 

yield  of 

mangels  is 

large 

•r.  and  the  eultiv; 

ition  and 

night,  12  quarts  carruls  or  beets  with 
bay.  j.  w.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  judge  your  cow  is  now  getting 
nourishment  enough  for  her  to  produce  all 
she  is  capable  of  producing.  The  ration 
is  too  low  in  protein.  You  would  do 
better  to  feed  along  with  mixed  hay  1% 
quarts  cottonseed,  IVi  quarts  gluten  feed, 
and  three  quarts  bran,  or  three  quarts 
dried  distillers’  grains,  1  t/j  quarts  cotton¬ 
seed  and  one  quart  gluten  feed.  I  should 
feed  grain  both  night  and  morning,  feed¬ 
ing  half  of  above  amount  each  time. 

H*  F<  J- 

Hemlock  Boughs  for  Horses 

Are  hemlock  boughs  good  for  horses? 
Ours  are  very  fond  of  it  in  the  Winter 
time.  I  cut  a  great  amount,  of  it  and 
give  it  to  them  in  the  Winter  time. 

Pennsylvania.  B.  c.  F. 

The  savin  is  a  tree  or  shrub  with  a 
dark  foliage  with  blue  and  green  berries. 
The  young  leaves  and  branches  yield  an 
active,  volatile  oil  used  in  medicine.  Oil 
of  savin  is  sometimes  given  to  horses  for 
tonic  and  to  rid  them  of  worms.  The 
hemlock  boughs  you  speak  of  contain 
some  of  this  oil,  and  due  to  this  fact  ami 
their  succulence  horses  like  them.  They 
should  do  horses  no  harm,  but  rather  have 
a  good  effect  on  them.  I  cannot  say  how 
many  pounds,  for  example,  a  horse  would 
consume  in  a  day,  neither  do  I  know 
what,  the  composition  of  the  boughs 
would  be.  I  should  not  suppose  them  to 
be  very  nutritious,  but  rather  of  value 
due  to  a  certain  medicinal  effect,  tr.  F.  ,t. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

f’ould  you  tell  me  lmw  to  mix  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  for  milch  cows  to  make  a 
balanced  ration?  Wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  oat  chop.  I 
have  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  for  rough- 
age.  Cows  weigh  about  1100.  How 
much  of  this  feed  should  he  fed  twice  a 
day?  Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  feed 
any  of  the  following  feeds  with  the  above? 
Buckwheat  middlings,  corn  chop,  hominy 
feed  or  cottonseed  nu -a  1.  if  just  as  good? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  v. 

An  excellent  ration  for  your  cows  to 
include  feeds  you  have  on  hand  together 
with  cottonseed  meal  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  25  pounds  corn  silage.  10  pounds 
clover  hay,  two  pounds  gluten,  two 
pounds  bran,  two  pounds  middlings,  one 
pound  cottonseed,  1%  pound  oats,  one 
per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  of  grain 
to  3%  to  four  pounds  of  milk.  The 
above  is  figured  on  basis  of  a  1100-pound 
cmv.  producing  30  pounds  of  4 r'<  milk 
daily.  _  H.  f.  .J. 

Figuring  a  Ration 


handling  is  easier.  Hence  mangels  are 
usually  grown  by  dairymen. 

Ration  for  Fresh  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
COWS  just  freshening?  For  roughage  I 
have  silage  with  a  lot  of  corn  in  it,  and 
sh redded  corn  fodder;  have  all  the  silage 
and  all  tedded  fodder  I  cun  feed,  so  do 
not  wish  to  feed  any  hay.  I  have  ground 
corn  ami  oats,  can  get  bran,  middlings, 
oil  meal,  Cottonseed  meal  and  union 
grains.  G.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

All  the  roughage  and  t’.  -  grains  you 
have  on  hand  to  feed  are  high  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  low  in  protein.  In  order  to 
balance  this.  I  have  had  to  use  four 
pounds  Oottonseed  meal,  a  high  protein 
feed.  Daily  ration  for  1000-pound  cow 
producing  25  pounds  4%  milk:  30  pounds 
corn  silage.  10  pounds  corn  stover,  four 
pounds  cottonseed  meal,  one  pound  corn- 
meal,  one  pound  ground  opts,  one  per 
cent.  salt. 

The  above  ration  should  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  although  tin1  grain  ration  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavy.  Some  would  object  to  feeding 
cottonseed  meal  so  heavily,  but  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  cows  will  handle  it  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  It  is  high  in  price  now,  but 
if  the  manure  is  properly  cared  for,  it  is 
the  cheapest  grain  one  can  buy,  because 
of  the  fertility  contained  in  the  manure, 
after  the  cow  is  all  through  with  the  feed. 

_  it.  F.  j. 

Feeding  Family  Cow 

What  do  you  think  of  this  ration  for  a 
large  family  cow?  Morning:  One  quart 
cottonseed,  one  quart  cornmeal,  two 


quarts  lira n.  with 


noon,  hay  only ; 


Will  you  advise  me  how  to  compute 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  dairy  feed  where 
only  protein,  fat  and  fibre  content  is 
known?  I  am  familiar  with  the  method 
when  protein,  fat  ami  carbohydrates  are 
given,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed  iu  the  former  case.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  a  ration  the  given  analysis  of  which 
is  as  follows:  Protein  10.50,  fat  3.50, 
fibre  12. 00.  1  wish  tn  know  what  1 
should  add  to  make  th  s  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows.  Have  also  fed  an¬ 
other  prepared  feed  whose  analysis  is 
protein  S.50,  fat  3.50.  fibre  10.00.  The 
second  ration  costs  about  $5  per  ton 
more  and  contains  only  about,  one-half  as 
much  protein.  Can  you  explain  this  to 
me  also  t  c.  ir.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  a  ration  when  only  the  protein, 
fat  and  fibre  are  known.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  you  are  now  feeding  should  make 
a  balanced  ration  if  you  have  corn  silage 
and  mixed  hay.  Whether  or  not  you 
need  to  feed  any  other  grain  with  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  roughage  you 
have  on  hand.  If  you  have  Alfalfa  hay 
you  would  do  well  to  use  a  little  hominy 
in  balance,  while  if  you  have  only  Tim¬ 
othy  and  corn  stover  and  no  silage,  add 
some  cottonseed  to  balance.  The  crude 
carbohydrate  analysis  of  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  about  60%,  according  to  a  Oon- 
ncct’cut  report.  I  should  say  it  would 
he  45  to  50%  digestible. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  given  in  the 
Connecticut  Station  report  for  1014  the 
ration  you  are  now  feeding  contains  10 
pounds  less  nutrients  per  100  pounds 
than  the  one  which  you  state  costs  $5  per 
ton  more.  We  can  compare  feed  prices 
only  on  basis  of  total  nutrients  contained 


KRESODIPIv.1 


Freshening  time  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  cow  or  heifer. 
No  injury  or  sickness  has  such  disastrous  results  as  failure  to  properly 
clean.  If  blood  poisoning  does  not  set  in  (sometimes  causing  death),  the 
animal  will  be  ruined  as  a  milk  producer  for  the  whole  season.  Many 
cows,  especially  heifers,  retain  the  afterbirth.  If  allowed  to  remain, 
disease  and  blood  poisoning  may  follow.  If  you  forcibly  remove  it,  some 
parts  of  the  afterbirth  will  remain.  These  parts  decompose  and  are 
absorbed  by  the  animal,  causing  a  rapid  wasting  of  flesh  and  loss  of 
milk.  Avoid  all  danger  by  using 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

COW  CLEANER 
AND  ANTISEPTO 

Cow  Cleaner  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  cf  the  genital  organs,  caus¬ 
ing  the  afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto — it  is  cooiing.  soothing 
and  healing,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding 
conditiou.  Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 

Aids  digestion,  increases  _  TV  ■„  Acts  on  the  genital 

LOW  loniC  appCtite.  tones  and  keeps  Breeding  1  OniC  organs  and  puts  in 


•animals  in  condition. 


Coif  FIwJa.,-,  Prevents  , .court*  Ask.  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr. 

Lall  inoicra  Itenieuy  and  calf  cholera.  Roberts’ Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm, 
Avoids  stunting.  Keeps  calves  growing.  La xotonic  and  StoU vigor. 

There  is  a  Roberts'  medicine  for  every  common  animal  ailment.  Over  500.000  copies  of 
the  great  hook  (1114  pages),  "Practical  Home  Veterinarian."  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
live  stock  owners.  If  you  do  not  have  r,  copy,  send  25  cents  and  copy  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  together  with  8-ouncc  samplo  of  Stok  vigor. 

_ J _ •  *  Buy  Dr.  Roberts' animal 


oreeamg  i  tmic  organs  and  puts  in 
condition  for  breeding. 

Ask.  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr. 
Roberts’ Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm, 
La  xotonic  and  Stole  vigor. 


i.-,  Buy  Dr.  Roberts  animal 

vjO  to  your  druggist,  medicines  and  tonics. 
Over  3500  drug  stores  carry  them.  Take  no  other. 
If  your  druggist  hasn’t  Roberts'  goods,  write  us 
direct.  Give  us  his  name.  Wc  will  see  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  Txiok  for  and  insist  on  getting 
the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts'  picture. 


Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 

This  trial  package  of  Stokvigor  will  care  for  one 
cow  or  horae  two  weeks.  Get  it  and  see  for 
yourself  what  a  nice  stock  tonic  or  stock  food 
you  can  make.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


110  Wisconsin  Avenue 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  cUftfeea  of  substances— protein,  or  lean  meat  or  rflusckr  makers  :  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  :  pun-  fat  ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  bcinff  touch,  indigestible  matter.  Tin?  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  Carbohydrates  and  flit,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  iv  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  bo 
tht*  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  “nutritive  ratio"  means  tba  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  bo  a  “  narrow*'  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations 


Feeding  Stuff 

(Torn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clove c 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dry  Matter 

Fat 

1  hirestibh*  1 
Protein  Carho 

Fording  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Garbo. 

20.7 

.6 

1.0 

and  Fat 
12.8 

litnaccd  M<*al,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

and  rat 

47.5 

57.fi 

1.6 

2.5 

87.3 

Hominy  Chon 
Buckwheat,  Middling* 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

84.7 

2.5 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

51.2 

84.7 

3.3 

7.1 

4 1  .y 

Browers'  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

86.8 

2.5 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Moal 

90.5 

29.7 

56.2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

3.5 

21.3 

59.3 

86.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

43.0 

Hye 

91. S 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

93.0 

10,2 

87  5 
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therein.  Of  course,  considering:  protein 
alone  your  present  ration  is  a  cheaper 
source  of  this  nutrient  than  was  the 
other.  The  other  ration  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  makeup,  being  higher  in  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  lower  in  protein. 


Ration  for  Calves 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  calves  that 
are  fed  skim-milk?  n.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  your  calves  what  mixed  hay  they 
will  clean*  up  and  use  the  following  for 
a  grain  mixture:  Three  parts  ground 
oats,  three  parts  cornmeal,  three  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  per 
cent.  salt. 

The  amount  of  this  grain  to  feed  you 
can  best  judge  by  age,  size,  condition, 
etc.,  of  calves.  n.  f.  j. 


vo  11  You  intend  t0  Bulid  ® 

w  Now  Barn  or 

Romodel  an  Old  Ono  You 
Should  Havo  Thi$  Baolt 

LOUDEN  BAUM  PLANS  la  not  a  cat¬ 
alog  of  burn  equipment.  It  ia  a  complete 
ar.d  valuable  book  of  reference  and  in¬ 
struction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pnKc3  of  IXJUDKN  BARN 
PLANS  are  full  of  dollar-savinsr  infor¬ 
mation.  It  contains  51  representative  de¬ 
signs  for  c<iv?  burns,  boree  barns,  combi¬ 
nation  nnd  general  purpose  barns  aa  well 
as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barno. 
pens,  hay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc. 

There  are  also  KI  pages  devoted  to  genera! 
cou-  ln.-rtionproblnns,  r.uch  as  concrete  work, 
laying  Boors,  roof  conatruction.venlilatiori.  etc. 

Whoa  Writing  Far  This  Book  Please 
Stoto  When  You  Expect  to  Build  and 
How  Many  Cows  nml  How  Many  Horses 
You  Want  to  House, 

We  haw  Aligns  for  nearly  4,000  bams,  and 
or. r  architects  will  give  your  letter  personal 
attention  if  we  learn  your  exact  requirements. 

LOUDEN  BARN  rQUIPMENt m«k,»n pamiible a  clean, 
earetory  tvna  u|Oj  s  zninlD" mu of  evpcri Wie<ru-uwa 
ar-  ti from  rixrk ,  dirty  lieras  to  London 
ba--«i  tho  milk  How  often  jnf  r.  ,10,'f  ft'tm  IS  to  25  per 
cent,  amt  file  laborer  rsrms  fnr  tno  herd  ia  reduced 
from  ono  third  to  one  half.  Louden  equipment  in  jn,t 
OB  xre«.t  an  ec^ieoiy  fur  the  ttcio  win  a  half  dozen 
h.  .I  of  n [ije,  ,.i  for  the  man  wltt,  hundreds  of  onimula. 
Tho  porcrotaeo  of  labor  Karel  in  th'  Kims. 

Tho  Louden  Lino  of  Bnnltary  Btool 
equipment  inciudeet 
Litter  Carriers  Horse  stalls 

Feed  Carriers  Mangers 

Hay  Carriers  Feed  Racks 

and  Forks  Animal  Pens 

Feed  Trucks  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Cow  Stalls  Hangers 

Power  Holsts,  etc.  etc. 
CATALOGS  FREE 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO, 

(Established  Jv,.') 

2604  Court  Street.  •  Fairfield,  Iowa  its 
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International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily — Primrose 


Another  Cow  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
cows,  grade  Holstein,  weight  (>00  to  800, 
two  to  three  years  old,  fresh  about  six 
weeks?  Been  feeding  barn  feed,  cut 
stalks  and  silage.  C.  w.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

In  figuring  the  following  ration  I  have 
assumed  live  weight  as  800  pounds  and 
production  30  pounds  of  fi.5%  milk  daily. 
The  ration  is:  25  pounds  corn  silage.  10 
pounds  cornstalks.  2%  pounds  cottonseed 
meal,  two  pounds  dried  distillers'  grains, 
two  pounds  gluten  feed,  one  per  cent, 
salt. 

Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of  one  pound  to 
about  four  of  milk.  n.  f.  j. 


DO  you  realize  the  great  interest  there  is  in 
modern,  profit-building  dairy  methods  just 
now?  At  a  big  Farmers’  Union  Meeting,  comprising 
18  counties  in  North  Carolina,  20  of  our  booklets, 
“Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,”  were  passed  through  the 
crowd  from  man  to  man.  Those  desiring  copies  were  asked  to 
write  to  the  Catawba  Creamery,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 

In  25  days,  462  requests  for  booklets  were  received. 

Farmers  are  realizing  that  three  cows  with  a  good  cream 
separator  are  as  profitable  as  four  without  one.  A  good  separa¬ 
tor  is  one  that  gets  all  the  cream  down  to  one  drop  in  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk.  That’s  efficiency — and  that’s  the  reason  for  tho 
popularity  of  International  Harvester  separators,  Lily  and  Primrose- 
Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  to  this  fine  standard  for 
years,  because  they  are  built  on  a  sane  design,  strong,  simple, 
reliable,  sanitary.  The  few  easy  adjustments  necessary,  anyone 
c.in  make.  The  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement  takes  cure 
of  every  bearing  and  sidesteps  trouble. 

“Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying”  will  help  yon,  too.  Write 
for  it  and  for  a  catalogue.  See  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  > 

VV  (Incorporated)  fm 

A)  CHICAGO  USA  (f 

¥/  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano  \\ 
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Ration  for  Thin  Cows 

CouW  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  cows  that  are  quite  thin ?  I  have 
good  clover  mixed  lmy  for  roughage,  no 
silage.  For  grain  I  have  ground  oats  and 
col  a  and  cob  meal,  not  enough  protein. 

NesV  York.  M,  e.  o. 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  your 
ration  docs  not  contain  enough  protein. 
In  figuring  the  following  ration,  I  have 
been  able  to  put  in  a  pound  each  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  and  oats,  and  have  then 
balanced  the  ration  by  using  cottonseed, 
distillers’  grains,  and  gluten,  all  high 
protein  feeds.  Daily  ration  for  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  25  pounds  \%  milk:  IS  pounds 
mixed  hay,  one  pound  ground  oats,  one 
pound  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  one  pound  gluten  feed,  one 
per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  grain  at  rate  of  one  pound  to  3% 
pounds  of  milk.  h.  f.  J. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Nutritive  Ratio 

Will  you  figure  for  me  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  following  daily  ration  for 
cows?  50  pounds  corn  and  Soy  bean  sil¬ 
age,  four  pouuds  rye  hay,  six  pounds  clo¬ 
ver  hoy.  four  pounds  cornmeal,  two 
pounds  oil  meal,  two  pounds  gluten  feed. 


Gets  All 

the  Cream  v&fe 
All  the  Time  \  Vvv£’ 

Makes  dairying  more  \'  J.'’ 
profitable.  Skims  350  \ 

pounds  per  hour.  Many  \ 
great  improvements  not  \ 
found  in  other  sepura- 
tors.  Sanitary  Bowl.  fSyr  ' 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes. 

Golden  Harvest  - 

Cream  J 

Separator  ^ 

Fewer  working  parts.  sis* 
Extremely  simple  con- 
struction.  No  coniplieat-Y^ 
ed  parts  to  cause  costly  re-  I 

pairs.  Ballbearing.  Long  n 

wearing.  So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it.  A 

Selt-Oiling  —  no  tuussy  oil  1 

cups  to  fuss  with.  An  im-  I 

proved  separator  at  an  ini-  I 

—  —  Having.  Co  Days*  Free  M 


Are  stain  perl  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

t'.ll.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon, N.ll. 


Rock  Bottom 

on  the  Very  Best 

Steel  Roofing 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  «nd  fillers,  just 
like  I  lie  feed  yml  would  mi  x  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottntmood  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed, c»rn  dixtilJerx* grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middling*,  and  a  iir.il.> salt.  Dial's  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  bo 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  nhlkdaily  from  each 
eo  tv  may  turn  a  loss  in  toa  profrl.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "money  back  if  not  lathlied" 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARItO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  UIRROWf  MULING  CO  6S5  Gillttqic  Bldg..  Oelroil.  Mich. 


Carbohydrate 
Protein  equivalent 

50  lbs.  corn  and  Soy 

bean  silage .  1.00  7.5 

4  parts  rye  hay...  .116  1.732 

6  parts  clover  hay.  .156  2.604 

4  parts  cornmeal...  .276  3.072 

2  parts  oil  meal...  .604  .054 

2  parts  gluten  feed.  .432  1.102 

2.884  17.051 

17.054  2.SS4  5.0 
Nutritive  ratio  1  :5.0. 

No  analysis  of  a  combination  of  Soy 
bean  and  corn  silage  is  available  so  I 
took  an  average  of  the  two  in  getting  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrate  equivalent  for  sil¬ 
age.  Carbohydrate  equivalent.:  fat X 2.25 
4- carbohydrates.  H.  F.  j. 


Ever  Made 


about  the  one  best  by  t  ar  the  iri'  /  /'  /  V  /  > 

boBt  from  every  view  point, and  Lot  _ x /} 

cheapest.  Take  no  chances.  -S  /  /  /  / 

Get  Edwards’  Freight  Prepaid 

offers  and  uoto  tho  big  saving.  Vy*  /  /  ///  / 

EDWARDS  rcosu.  if  Cluster  Shingle* 

Tiflfitcote  Reo  Steel  Shingles  Zgl 

actually  cont  low — outlast  three  ordi-  H/j  jijju .  >t  ,ii J  //■/ 
nary  roofs  no  painting  or  repairs.  Rot-  /*  ■W'W  19  w  I 
proof, fin-proof.ruM-proof.nndguur-  /MBrnm  MM1/  \ 
anteed  lightning-proof.  Anyone  can  tfSLftV  aLy'i/  *L-ih 


^  By  Feeding  Scientifically  Bal 
M  anced  Rations  to  Your  Stock 


mo ii so  saving.  t>0  Days*  Free  W 

Trial.  20  Year  Guarantee.  Get 

ad  the  facts  about  this  better  ’  ^3 

separator.  Learn  how  it  is  making  nnd  saving  money 

for  other  farmers.  All  told  in  illustrated  Dairy  Catalog 

No.  M27  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Carrots  and  Corn  for  Silage 

Is  it  safe  to  cut  dry  cornstalks  and 
carrots  together  for  silage  for  Summer 
use?  If  this  cun  he  done  with  success 
a  large  amount  of  fodder  can  he  pro¬ 
duced  oil  small  acreage.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
silo  on  a  seven-acre  farm  where  two 
cows,  two  horses  and  about  100  Ply¬ 
mouth  Kook  hens  are  kept?  There  is 
almost  always  some  opportunity  to  buy 
cornstalks  during  tho  season.  n.  j.  n. 

Michigan. 

I  should  not  advise  you  to  build  a 
silo  on  your  seven-acre  farm  where  only 
two  cows  are  kept.  It.  is  not  likely  that 
cut  carrots  and  cut  cornstalks  would  keep 
in  a  silo  unless  extra  water  was  added,, 
and  then  the  results  would  be  problem¬ 
atical.  At  any  rate,  so  much  labor  would 
he  involved  In  the  process  of  getting  the 
carrots  and  corn  into  the  silo  that  it 
would  not  he  a  paying  proposition.  For 
the  Summer  feeding  or  your  two  cows  it 
would  be  better  to  feed  green  crops  and 
hay  for  roughage.  I  should  advise  the 
growing  of  some  mangels  to  feed  during 
Winter.  You  probably  will  want  to  grow 
some  of  this  for  your  liens  anyway. 


Protein  24%,  fat  7%,  fiber  9% 

is  made  of  Distillnr’8  Dried  Grains,  hominy 
meal,  wheat,  middlings,  malt  sprouts,  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal  anil  linseed  meal.  No  Filler. 

Don't  pay  your  good  money  tor  tiller.  Use 
Inexpensive  roughage  or  en-llage  from  your 
own  place  to  feed  with  highly  concentrated 
Nutritia  Dairy  Feed.  Keeps  your  rows  in  primo 
condition  and  makes  them  give  the  most  and 
richest  milk  at  lowest  oust.  Cuts  your  feeding 
cost  2U  to  HU  per  cent,  l'acked  in  1(JU  lb.  Backs. 

Small  Sample  ling  and  Farther 
Particulars  lfreo  ou  request. 


New  York  Cliieago  Kanaa3  City 
Portland,  Oregon 
Write  House  Most  Convenient. 


Ft.  Worth 


Only  $2  Down 


^  4%  ffh  Buys  tho  Now  Butter-  *55 

m  J&  Jfm  Tly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light runnim?? 
p  m  ftJL  cii^y  cleaning,  close  skim- 
■■  BT  mm?,  durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  95  Quarts 
pw  hour.  Miao  also  in  four 
largur  uieca ut>  tub  l -Vi nhown  hero. 

30  Bays*  Fre..  Trial  Fnrnn  ll.i  own  eu:.t 

1  riuul  morn  by  wbnt 

it  suvos  in  ■•roam.  iWt.-i l  brlTuoi  Kria-  i-ut- 
Mluir.foldor  And  .tirri- L- fr on-.- ' :u-(;nry ' ' , .1  r it. 
buy  from  tho  manuf.wturul  ood  uuvo  iniimiy. 

ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Corrugated 


\\  rite  now  for  full  particulars  on  our  12  day 
Trial  Cash  Prize  offer.  One  sack—  (100  lbs.) 
enough  for  one  cotv  12  days  entitling  her  to 
compete.  Three  substantial  cash  prizes  given 
every  month  and  valuable  record  sheet  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  applicant.  Don’t  pass  up  this 
opportunity.  Write  today  giving  number  of 
cows  you  have. 

We  also  manufacture  Nutritia  Horse  Feed 
Columbia  Scratch  Feed.  Blue  Hoar  Hog  Feed! 
All  Quality-Policy  Feeds.  Sample  bags  and 
particulars  tree.  THE  FKllGKK  GRAIN  CO 
114U  Hopkins  Street,  Cincinnati,  Uliio. 

Dealers:  Write  for  S/ieeinl  Dropusljflon. 

We  can  Save  You  Money  on  aO  kinds  of 
Feed-  Write  for  prices  on  mixed  carload  lots. 


Mooting,  tree  Samples 
Roofing  Rook  No.  1T3 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
423-473  Pike  St.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JNoto  cone!  ruction  J 
of  Patent  Inter-  /i 
locking  Device.  xtf, 
protcctingnail 
heutU  from 
weather— 
making  roof 
absolute-  / 
ly  water  JM 
tight*  jtm'y 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  s“!cv  “AlH 


_  THE  Clergyman :  “I  had  no  idea  pro¬ 
fanity  was  so  prevalent  till  I  began  to 
drive,  a  ear.”  His  Wife :  “Do  you  hear 
much. of  it  on  the  road?”  The  Clergy¬ 
man  :  “Why,  nearly  everyone  I  hump 
into  swears  frightfully.” — Credit  Lost. 

Iuistr  Sergeant  (sleeping  ill  a  ruined 
farmhouse  somewhere  in  France)  :  “Here, 
Burke,  just  shlip  out  and  see  if  there’s 
a  front  door;  and,  if  there  is,  shut  ut !” 
■ — Punch. 


/§¥  SPECIAL  OFFER  C0UP0M 

my'  the  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
y  423-473  Pike St.,Cii.' innati 

Please  pci-el  FREK samples.  Freight- 
Paid  prices  :  1  World's  Greatest  Roof¬ 

ing  Book  No.  473 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Cornel'S,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Rural Nkw-Yorkku”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Name 


Address . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  tho  Y/or.a 


568 


Che  RURAL  ix  h  W  -  If  O  R  K  E  R 


April  1,  1910. 


Good-by ,  Guess  Work 

THE  New  Sharpies  “Suction-Feed”  is  the 
only  cream  separator  which  eliminates 
guess  work  from  cream  production. 
All  other  separators  have  to  be  turned  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  speed  indicated  on  the  crank  or  they 
will  lose  from  7  to  13  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  per  year.  The  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  other  scientific  investigators  have 
proven  these  figures  (see  Bulletin  No.  116, 
Vol.  13.) 

This  “guess”  speed  is  used  by  19  operators 
out  of  20,  because  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
crank  at  exactly  the  right  speed. — It  is  much 
easier  to  turn  it  slower — and,  whenever  you 
do,  you  lose  cream.  Even  a  speed  indicator 
will  help  but  very  little,  as  you  won’t  and 
can’t  watch  it  every  minute. 

So  we  say  to  you  dairymen:  Quit  guessing 
about  your  separator  speed  and  your  sepa¬ 
rator  profits.  Use 

THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  and  know  that  you  get  all  the 
cream  all  the  time. 

Whether  you  turn  faster  or  slower,  the 
bowl  of  the  Suction-Feed  drinks  in  just  the 
right  quantity  of  milk .  The  feature  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic;  if  you  are  tired,  you  turn 
slower  (which  is  easier)  and,  if  in  a  hurry, 
you  turn  faster  and  finish  so  much  sooner. 
No  matter  how  you  turn,  the  New  Sharpies 
always  skims  clean. 

The  Sharpies  cream 
is  always  of  even 
thickness ,  whether 
you  turn  fast  or  slow. 

The  Supply  can  is  but 
knee  high  so  you  can 
fill  it  without  any 
back  breaking  effort. 

The  three-piece 
Sharpies  bowl  is 
lighter  and  simpler 
than  any  other — no 
discs  to  wash. 

All  these  money¬ 
saving  and  trouble¬ 
preventing  features 
are  described  in  a 
handsome  catalogue; 

Velvet ”  for  Dairy¬ 
men.  Send  for  a 
copy,  now,  while  you 
think  of  it.  Address 
Dept.  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  Portland 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeeding.  Slmw .  1..r>0 

Brooding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall....  1.550 
Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  2. HO 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making.  Decker .  1.75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1 .25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making.  Putilow..  ,50 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn . . .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

W.  30 TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Early  Pasture  Crop 

I  have  three  cows  and  no  pasture.  I 
have  a  field  of  rather  thin  soil,  now  corn 
stubble,  on  which  there  is  no  cover  crop. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  plant  to  make 
a  fairly  good  and  early  pasture  that  will 
last  nil  Summer?  I  shall  have  some  Am¬ 
ber  cane  to  feed  green  in  season.  I 
would  like  to  seed  this  Held  in  time  to 
Alfalfa;  what  preliminary  treatment 
would  you  recommend?  .j.  B. 

Totlersvillo,  N.  J. 

Unless  .T.  B.  would  be  willing  to  grow 
a  soiling  crop,  such  as  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas,  and  follow  this  crop  with  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans,  l  do» not  know  of  any 
crop  that  he  could  grow  that  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  pasture  same  the  first  year. 
The  oats,  peas  and  Soy  beans  would 
have  to  be  cut  and  carted  to  the  cows  in 
question,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
pasture  (his  area  with  the  animals.  The 
ground  would  be  soft,  and.  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  would  he  very  extravagant  and  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Since  the  herd  is  limited  to  three  ani¬ 
mals  I  would  urge  that  he  use  beet  pulp 
as  a  source  of  succulence,  supplementing 
ibis  with  a  grain  ration  made  up  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  distillery  grains,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  bran.  If  he  has  Al¬ 
falfa  lmy  so  much  the  better;'  if  not. 
clover  lmy  would  servo  as  a  satisfactory 
roughage,  1  note  his  desire  to  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  on  this  area,  and  to  this  end  noth¬ 
ing  would  he  more  advantageous  than 
planting  the  field  with  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  in  early  Spring;  cutting  these 
as  a  soiling  crop  during  early  Summer, 
and  plowing  the  field  during  the  early 
part  of  August  preparatory  to  seeding 
with  Alfalfa  about  the  15th  of  the  month. 
The  field  should  be  thoroughly  limed, 
however.  At  least  four  tons  of  ground 
limestone,  or  two  tons  of  burned  lime¬ 
stone  [ter  acre  should  be  applied;  tbo 
area  should  be  inoculated  previous  to 
seeding,  either  by  use  of  commercial  cul¬ 
tures,  or  by  applying  soil  from  an  old 
Alfalfa  field. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  land 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  should 
be  in  the  first  place  productive,  and  in  the 
second  place  naturally  well  drained,  and 
then  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the 
field  will  have  a  perfect  seed  bed.  sweet 
soil,  careful  inoculation  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  plant  food.  Eventually  such  an_ 
Alfalfa  field  would  supply  him  with  the 
necessary  green  forage  for  his  animals, 
although  the  area  should  not  he  pastured 
at  least  until  the  field  is  two  years  old. 

F.  C.  M. 


The  Vermin  of  Poultry 

Part  I. 

OiXTMKXT  Tukatmknt.  The  best  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  vermin  which  afflicts  poul¬ 
try  is  Bulletin  No.  80  from  the  <  onneoti- 
eut  Experiment  Station,  at  Storrs.  'I  his 
is  a  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Geo.  II.  I.amson. 
.Ti\,  entitled  "Some  Lice  and  Mites  of  the 
Tien."  In  this  bulletin  Prof.  I.amson  de¬ 
scribes  the  vermin  which  do  most  to  make 
life  miserable  for  the  Tien,  and  also  for 
her  owners.  A  long  and  thorough  experi¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  to  study  (he  life 
habits  of  the  vermin  and  best  methods  of 
lighting  them.  Pictures  of  these  vermin 
are  given  greatly  enlarged  as  they  must 
be  ill  order  to  show  their  shape  and  gen¬ 
eral  character.  The  picture  at  right, 
however,  shows  the  natural  size  of  it 
group  of  hen  lice,  at  the  base  of  a  feather. 
Most  hen  men  are  familiar  with  the  body 
and  head  lice  of  the  hen.  They  vary  in 
size  and  shape  somewhat,  lull  are  aU  to 
be  fought  in  much  the  same  way.  Prof. 
I.amson  finds  the  most  effective  way  of 
fighting  these  body  lice  is  to  use  either 
the  mercurial  ointment  or  blue  ointment. 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  mix-up 
ill  the  minds  of  many  people  regarding 
these  two  ointments.  The  mercurial 
ointment  consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  me¬ 
tallic  mercury.  Blue  ointment  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two-thirds  mercurial  ointment  and 
one-third  of  vaseline.  The  mercury  is 
the  most  important  ingredient  in  killing 
the  lice,  although  vaseline  and  lard  also 
have  merit.  A  cheap  way  to  handle  this 
material  is  to  buy  the  mercurial  ointment 
and  mix  it  with  the  vaseline  at  home. 
Two  parts  of  mercurial  ointment  are 
spread  on  a  pane  of  glass  and  one  part  of 


vaseline  added.  They  are  then  worked 
thoroughly  together  by  using  a  case-knife. 
The  mixing  of  course  should  be  done  thor¬ 
oughly.  and  then  the  mixture  should  be 
put  in  a  bottle  and  marked  poison.  An 
ounce  of  this  is  sufficient,  to  treat  about 
75  liens. 

Mktiiod  of  Application.- — The  picture 
below  shows  the  exact  size  of  the  lump 
of  ointment  to  lie  used  on  one  hen.  This 
lump  on  the  end  of  a  huger  is  nibbed 
thoroughly  on  the  bird.  Prof.  I.amson 
says  that  the  best  point  for  applying  the 
ointment  is  under  the  wings,  while  an  ap¬ 
plication  just  below  the  vent  was  also 
effective.  The  ointment  put  on  the  bead 
was  not  ns  efficient  as  the  other  applica¬ 
tion.  The  usual  plan  among  poultrymen 
is  apparently  to  apply  The  ointment  just 


Quantity  of  Ointment  to  Treat  One  Hen 


below  the  vent  after  parting  tlie  feathers. 
This  is  rubbed  into  u  small  area  and  it 
has  proved  very  effective.  After  one 
treatment  of  this  sort  the  lieu  is  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  these  body  lice  for  several 
mouths.  In.  order  to  make  absolutely 
sure  the  ointment  should  be  used  not  only 
below  the  vent,  but  also  under  the  wings. 
These  ointments  sometimes  cause  a 
slight  burning  which  is  shown  by  redden¬ 
ing  the  skin,  and  more  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  on  young  chicks.  The  best  time  t<> 
apply  the  ointment  is  at  night  after  the 
hens  have  gone  to  roost,  as  less  time  is 
then  required  to  eateli  them.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  such  a  small  amount  of 
this  ointment  applied  to  the  hen's  body 


Hen  Lice  at  Base  of  Feather 


will  destroy  those  body  lice,  yet  the  re¬ 
sults  are  certainly  remarkable.  A  hen 
thus  treated  was  kept  in  a  glass  ease  un¬ 
der  close  observation.  Many  de.nl  lice 
dropped  to  the  floor,  while  only  three  live 
ones  were  seen  to  leave  the  hen.  Com¬ 
mon  body  Hoc,  it  appears,  roam  over  the 
body  of  the  hen.  Many  persons  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  these  lice  to  go 
regularly  t<>  the  vent  of  the  fowl  for  mois¬ 
ture  and  thus-  they  claim  that  the  oint¬ 
ment  put  on  this  place  will  surely  kill 
them.  Prof.  I.amson,  however,  thinks 
that  the  most  effective  poillt  of  attack  is 
under  the  wings  on  the  body.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  evidently  the  most  effective  way 
Of  killing  the  body  lice.  Dusting  is  not  as 
effective.  Its  results  are  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  and  it  must  be  repeated  over  and 
over. 


For  Stock 
and  Poultry 


One  for 

every  curable 
l  ailment  a 


The  Unadilla  A  Great 


our 


INTERNATIONAL 
.  SI LOS 


HARDER  SILOS 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wliolesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  Mar.  24,  1916. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


The  commercial  valued  of  farm  pro- 
duots  are  what  they  sell  for  not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  wlmt  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  foi  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  in  scud 
new,  well  made,  may  runniiiK,  pcrfm*t 
skimming  separator  for  &l5.0r».  Ski  rtf » 
warm  or  cokl  mi) It;  making  Ijrnvy  or 
liirlifc  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  pirturr,  which  UluHtrntflS 
our  large  cnpiu'ily  niiu-hi nr*  WcHlern 
orders  filled  from  western  points, 
'i  lii'tlicr  dairy  I.  Imp.,  ui  iniull  write  for 
handsome  fr.v  catalog.  Address:  : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  t 

N.  V. 


i  ‘  this  Kandy  way! 

I  Collar  and  saddle  sores,  barb  wire  cuts  and  other 
wounds  on  stock  are  soothed  and  quickly  cured  by 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

The  handiest  remedy  you  ever  heard  of  for  stock 
wounds.  In  powdered  form;  packed  in  a  sifter  top  can 
Just  dust  the  wound  tvflh  enough  to  cover  it;  that  forms 
a  soothing,  healing  covering  that  protects  the  wound 
from  flies. insects  and  infection.  Keep  a  canon  hand;  you 
need  such  a  remedy  often.  Costs  little— 26c  and  60c  cans. 

Free  Trial  can! 

If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Pr.LeGear's  Anti¬ 
septic  Healing  Powder,  tell  us  his  name  and  we’ll  send 
you,  free,  a  liberal  trial  can.  Write  for  it  now. 

Dr.L.D.LeCcar  Medicine  Co.,  73SHoward  St., St.Louia.Mo 


BRINGS  the  big  crop.  You  can  get 
it  with  the  Hokop  Self  Adjusting 
Leverless  Harrow.  It  saves  time  and 
labor.  The  sharp  teeth  cut  up  the 
clods  better  than  spikes  can. 

Easy  of  ilrafl ,  thorough  and  economical 

One  Trip  Does  Work  of  Two 

Nothing  to  wear  but  the  teeth,  easily  replaced.  Will 
outlast  and  outwork  any  ordinary 
harrow,  make  a  better  seedbed, 
and  be  easier  on  horses  and  man. 
lrfjw  priced,  too. 

if  your  denier  ennnut  show  it. 
write  to  u»  direct  tmd  wo  will 
Bond  you  commote  information. 

Til K  WKLIIINU  CO. 

Box  B  •  .  -  Ilctiuiine,  Ohio 


21  different  Rcmediesieach 
Ijr.LcOoar’u  own  prescrip¬ 
tion,  from  23  years’  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  expert  Veter¬ 
inarian.  Ask  your  dealer. 

50c  stock  book  free 

by  Dr,  I, e Clear,  lie  pages. 
05  pictures;  on  ailments, 


This 
knife 
slices  up 
the  clods 


H  Save  Silo  Money  (■ 

GET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 


i  licrc  la  no  time  limit  to  our  guarar 

Write  toda»  for  Free  Ca  talog. 
Jl ddress  nearest  office. 

HUU  Cm’|5'B  rJn,ou  Indf.lmlernr 
KniinaN 4  Itj,  H. o*  IIm  flfiiJnoM.  In,  Furl  Worth  ' 
518  ^MhangeiilUjf.  fi  f  8  liulUtt*  BMg,  filg  Hro  Block 


ONLY 


The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  Nickel  Silver  non- 
rusting  skimming  device. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  adapted  for  thorough 
mechanical  cleaning. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with1  a  non-rusting 
guarantee. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  rustless  bowl 
chamber  liner. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  sanitary  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  made  possible  by  non-rusting  metal  and  superior 
construction. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  neck  bearing  ad¬ 
justable  while  running, 

I’he  ONLY  cream  separator  with  medium  sized  gears, 
all  enclosed  and  all  running  in  oil. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  to  which  the  crank  can 
he  attached  to  either  side. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  on  which  crank  may 
remain  when  operating  by  pulley  on  opposite  side. 

The  ONLY  well-known  cream  separator  that  skims 
Nature's  way— cream  rising  to  top,  skint-milk  settling 
to  bottom. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  to  win  a  World’s  Kecord 
for  closest  skimming. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  from  whose  bow!  all  the 
cream  can  be  recovered  or  "flushed.” 


Door  opening  Is  continuous  and  unobstructed.  Light, 
non-warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  and  open  at 
ensilage  level  to  save  back-breaking  pitching  labor. 
Adjustable  door  frame  insures  permanent  air-tlglit- 
ness.  Door  fasteners  lorm  staunch  ladder  from 
which  all  hoops  s.ro  tightened.  Cypress  roof  fitted 
with  folding  doors  and  metal  ventilator.  Stool  cable 
anchors  hold  silo  Immovable,  Write  for  catalog  and 
early  order  discount  offer.  Active  agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  BOX  C,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Examine  any  other  separator  in 
the  World  and  see  it  you  can 
find  these  impoitant  “ONLY” 
features. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  R. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO 

Salt  Lake  City  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  g°C,'aannd';Ca7.KO' 


HE  FRONT  ch/vt  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


CRAINE/* 


THE 


DIRICO  and  STANDARD  S»lu*  Uv* 

always  In*rn  i.unoua  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  ciu  luBivr  TIir  *trongr*t 

and  tiuhtest  cotiMlruclion  Safe  jtrcl  ladder 
Sure  AnchftrA#e.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  for  fr**r  cataloK*  pore*  and  the  mo»l 
liberal  oflci  wc  ever  made  lot  early  order*. 

STEVENS  TANK  St  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


Continuous  <  »pni  Door  Front,  Pur* 
nium*nt  Slrrl  EiuJdiT  A  ttJiuhrd. 

1  Sbo  8  ,x  20  ....  $  HO.tK) 

“  10  x  24  .  .  .  .  IlH.OO 
“  12  x  20  ...  .  U\K Ofl 
othur  SI/.(»h  in  proportion  Dl«- 
rotint*  to  \iroM|K, 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Three  wall*,  Imdcml  of  the  usual  one.  iinilcu 
Ibis  silo  air  tight,  frost  aud  water  proof  ; 
Ih-HSt-rves  silage  perfectly.  Kcrpilrca  no 
hoop».  Costs  no  more  than  nlnxle  wall  silos. 
M.mt  .jornhl.-,  Guio antcml .  Munv  xutuiliotl  aucru. 
sum)  iKiKtal  for  rutAlog,  .! .  tn .  Awntn  Wanted. 

XV .  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

Box  HO  Norwich.  N.  V. 


ounNJhXr 

LARGE  pftsX>fx5[ 
TREE  llllll  Ik  11 
CATALOG  llllill  n 

BOX  1  1 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Pcrrcct-tlttlng  doors  make  the  silo  abso 
lutcly  air-tight.  That  keeps  tho  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  but  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  io  last  u  lifetime  -of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Hr  or  (  ypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  bill  you  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  \\  rite  Union  for  free  catntotl. 
ECONOMY  BILO  A  MAlfUFACTURlKO  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


^^^^good.  Do  away  with  — 1  TyT 
repairs,  with  tightening 

hoops.  Know  that  your  silo  won’t  blow  Permanency  ami  Prospcrlt 

over.  Be  sure  of  perfect  SlUge  at  all  times,  is  x.  36  an  l  Natco  barn. 

Build  the  worryless,  efficient  High  Hill  Dairy  l-ana  - 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  that  Lasts  lor  Generations** 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  pre 
the  silage  sweet  and  juicy.  The  dcadair  spaces  In  the  wall  resist  frost— makinj 
L  the  silo  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the 
mortar  hold  it  iu  a  grasp  of  steel.  It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency,  and  a  silo 
you'll  be  proud  of.  Send  for  our  si  lo  catalog  describing  it  fully. 

'  Also  get  our  splendid  new  book,  “Natco  On  The  Fnini,” 
describing  other  (arm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  and  just  os  efficient.  Both  books  free.  We 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  ar.d 
will  help  you  solve  vour  building 

m.  £.  National 

t,um  ygu<  Write  today.  r{pi>  prnnf: 


Willi 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATAUOa  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


stnuigest  built.siinnlesl  to  put  lip  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  outomailc  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  opun-dinir  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
•uanent  i#<hler  are  some  >•*  die  unusual  features  Tb« 

lBtarutloaal  tUIo  Can  MS  ”»'a  Bt.«  Ltaoirllle.  Fa, 


Natco  Silo  Wall. 

Note  porfo-itcd  shell, 
providing  lirm  anchor¬ 
age  for  mortar  joints. 


THE  HENYARD 


B 

cHowprw 


TRAPNESTED 


Experience  in  Turkey  Raising 
Part  II. 

Further  Suggestions. — The  hen  will 
need  a  good  feeding  of  whole  grain  every 
day.  The  mash  is  all  they  need  the  first, 
week,  after  that  begin  sprinkling  oat  flake 
over  the  mash  once  a  day  and  when  they 
have  learned  to  eat  it  make  that  one 
feeding.  Gather  fresh  dandelion  leaves 
and  snip  fine  with  the  shears.  Sprinkle 
them  over  their  feed.  Onion  tops,  narrow 
dock  and  lettuce  are  also  good.  They  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  greens  and  will  eat 
more  than  one  cares  to  cut.  The  poults 
must  lie  taught  to  eat  wheat,  at  first 
cracked,  then  whole,  and  chick  food. 
When  they  are  four  weeks  old  and  on 
range,  one  feeding  each  day  of  bran  and 
sour  milk  mash  and  of  wheat  is  all  they 
require. 

Turkey  Hygiene,— Do  not  burn  out 
their  little  stomachs  (or  gizzards)  with 
pepper.  In  case  of  chill  or  sickness  give 
just  a  bit  of  red  pepper  with  their  food. 
Never  change  from  sour  milk  to  sweet. 
1 1'  out  of  sour  milk  use  water  until  more 
can  be  procured.  If  the  hep  is  very  tame 
and  can  be  easily  put  back  in  her  coop 
it  is  all  right  to  let  her  out  any  warm 
dry  day  after  the  poults  are  five  days  old, 
but  if  she  is  shy  keep  her  in  two  weeks 
or  .longer,  of  course,  giving  the  poults 
liberty  to  skip  around  as  they  wish.  The 
floors  should  be  cleaned  often  and  the 
poults  shot  in  carefully  every  night,  both 
to  exclude  undesirable  night  visitors  and 
to  keep  the  poults  from  going  off  in  the 
wet  grass  early  in  the  morning. 

Protection  From  Vermin.- — It  has 
been  a  great  problem  with  us  lioW  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  foxes  and  skunks  after  the 
In  ms  forsake  tin*  coops  and  the  poults  are 
still  too  small  to  fly  into  the  trees.  They 
all  squat  around  on  the  ground  and  are 
easy  prey.  I  believe  the  best  solution  is 
a  tight  wire  yard  three  feet  high,  into 
which  they  can  be  coaxed  or  driven  for 
the  night.  •  feeding.  I>y  the  time  they 
could  fly  out  they  could  also  fly  into 
trees  ami  would  he  safe.  Drive 
them  all  home  before  a  storm,  hut 
if  they  do  get  wet  bring  them  all  in  by 
the  lire  and  give  them  a  good  toasting. 
We  never  have  lost  one  from  wetting. 

Insect  Pests. — Many  beginners  ask- 
just  how  to  tackle  the  louse  question.  It 
is  a  task  for  two,  one  to  catch  and  hold 
the  turkey  and  one  to  dust  the  powder  on. 
I  never  use  grease  or  oil  and  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  A  good  insect  powder  will 
kill  the  lice  and  not  harm  the  poult. 
Choose  a  dry  day  or  rather  evening  just 
before  the  poults  go  to  bed.  Have  ready 
a  deep  box  with  a  cover  and  a  paper  on 
which  to  lay  the  poult  while  dusting  him. 
Catch  them  one  by  one  by  the  legs,  lift 
each  wing  and  leg  and  dust  the  powder 
all  through  the  down  and  feathers.  When 
he  is  completely  covered  drop  him  in  the 
box  and  put  on  the  cover.  lie  will  shake 
himself  and  fill  the  air  with  the  dust, 
thus  rediisting  himselt  and  all  the  others 
in  the  box.  It  makes-  them  sneeze  and 
look  tired,  but  won't  hurt  them.  Last, 
catch  the  hen  and  fill  her  feathers  with 
the  dust.  The  louse  eggs  hatch  out  in 
three  days,  and  the  poults  must  be  dusted 
that  often  until  you  huve  them  well  in 
hand.  Then  once  a  week  as  long  as  the 
poults  can  he  caught.  Turkeys  that  roost 
in  the  open  are  quite  free  from  lice,  but 
those  that  roost  and  mu  with  hens  are 
almost  sure  to  he  covered  with  them. 

The  Growing  Poui.t. — When  the 
poults  have  reached  the  size  of  pigeons 
they  can  practically  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  One  feeding,  at  night,  to  call 
them  home,  is  sufficient,  and  that  should 
he  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  mixed  giuin. 
and  very  little  if  any  corn,  unril  cold 
Weather.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the 
old  hens  has  the  "wanderlust,”  and  must 
he  confined  or  she  will  teach  the  whole 
Hook  to  stray  too  far.  hut  if  they  are 
not  harming  the  neighbor's  crops  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  roam. 
They  destroy  many  harmful  insects  and 
consume  quantities  of  weed  seeds.  The 
exercise  is  exactly  wlmt  they  need.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  them  grow. 

Marketing. — The  bulk  of  the  turkey 
crop  goes  to  supply  the  Thanksgiving 
market.  Any  late  or  inferior  ones  are 
better  kept  over  for  Christmas,  as  they 
spoil  a  first-class  shipment.  Turkeys 
should  he  fed  all  Summer  with  a  view  to 
growing  large  frames  and  maintaining 
vigorous  health.  Not  until  November  1st 
should  fattening  begin.  Increase  the  corn 
ration  as  cold  weather  comes  on  and  for 
three  weeks  before  Thanksgiving  give 
them  all  the  corn  they  will  eat.  Turkeys 
sold  alive  to  local  buyers  bring  from  1  Sc. 
to  22c.  per  pound.  Dressed  and  shipped 
to  the  New  York  market,  the  best  ones 
bring  from  2<ie.  to  MOc.  per  pound,  and  1 
believe  in  1915  some  brought  even  more. 
Thus  a  turkey  that  dressed  15  pounds 
brought  over  $1.  I  know  three  school¬ 
boys  who  raised  ”5  early  turkeys  and  sold 
them  alive  at  Thanksgiving  time  for  over 
$90.  Dry  picked  turkeys  are  always 
quoted  2c.  or  ”c.  above  scalded  ones,  and 
the.  feathers  are  much  more  valuable.  The 
quills  bring  a  good  price,  property  as¬ 
sorted,  in  good  condition.  Fluffs  from  the 
White  turkeys  are  the  most  valuable, 
bringing  as  high  as  $10  per  pound.  Body 
feathers  are  good  for  feather  beds. 

Dressing. — Turkeys  to  he  butchered 
should  he  shut  in  a  darkened  pen  2-1 
hours  to  empty  the  crop  and  bowels,  be¬ 
fore  killing.  Sour  food  in  the  crop  turns 


Chicken  Chowder 
Makes  Chesty  Chix 

Something  more  than  grain  feed  is  necessary 
to  properly  mature  a  chick.  I’urina  Chicken 
Chowder  is  a  scientific)  combination  of  the 
necessary  Ingredients,  such  ns  linseed  meal, 
granulated  meat,  nllufaiiour,  bran, etc.  Use 
with  Purina  Chick  Feed  for  quick  results. 
Chicks  reach  the  laying  period  earlier,  are 
strouscr  and  les*  subject  to  disease. 

Purina  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  only  in  checker¬ 
board  bags  by  leading  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them, |_>i 

mention  his  name  in  writing 


"pARM  correspondents  write  that  their 

•*-  hens  are  paying  that— and  more. 

The  secret  Is  scientific  IndhiK.  "Red  Comb 
Means  Health."  Red  Comb  poultry  feeds  develop  I  i; 
layers— market  birds,  show  birds.  Cheaper  to  feed  tl  -i 
to  mix  materials  yours- If.  Sell  your  grain— buy  l. .  <1 
Coins.  Write  for  fret  book  "Feeding  l  ’fill  try  for  Profit." 
Written  by  six  famous  poultry  experts. 

EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO. 

Mfrs.  of  Famous  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 
344-C  Ft.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1ft  ft  fin  PUIPIfC  for  I'-'*1'  from  our  hen vv  winter 
IU,UUU  Unil/IYO  laying  main,.  A|*,,  Vibert  Red 
and  l‘IU*t1oM  barred  Rnelt  >rinlie-.  Hatching  egg,:  in 
limited  qiinutltie:..  Chick'  Imtvhoil  In  CnlnteC  Jtamnioth, 
carefully  inspected  before-  shipping  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  on  m  perfect  condition,  you  must  la-  sal  latu-rt  or 
we  ca un»l  keep  your  money.  tHI  pullets  mixed  from  200 
eliiel.  shipped  a  customer  in  Virginia,' lust  year  gave  him 
71  •  L-.r,  .Pm  e.ili,  Order  now.  1‘Ui.lSAST  VAl.I.EY 
1*01  l.llfV  FA  nil.  Lunenburg.  Mass. 


START  CHICKS 

Ofl  Right 

Blue  Ribbon  Chick  Feed 


r«nfpnfc*Broethnk  an<1  Feeding 
V-UUieiUb.  GhartSi  Cures  of  Ifis- 

cases, Timely  Poultry  Pointers,  Plans 
lor  Poultry  Houses,  Trap  Nests  and  Fixtures. 
Daily  Egg  Records,  (Spaces  for  Keeping.) 
Best  Recipes  for  cooking  Eggs  Poultry,  etc. 

RALSTON  PURINA  CO.,  Inc. 

827  Gratiot  St, 


Will  Do  it 

Otir  Book  '*  Whal  To  Do  Each 
Mouth  In  7'hr  Poultry  Yard" 
tells  about  atiirting  anti  raising 
chicks.  Free  to  Poultry  Keepers 
East  of  Buffalo. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St.,  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Reds 


A  real  bred-toluy  strain  or  gQb<t  color,  and  luuMml  n*|iitunon, 
Wt*  otiv-r  flue  efcgt?  fur  hatching,  and  day-old  chirks,  from  pedi  • 
grppd  breeder**.  We  here  and  guarantee  Imuomhle 

treat rnriii  uni  saHiffti  t Inn.  The  N'ltluiml  Fttriil  Schunl.  Rhode 
f-lHinl  and  New  Ifonmahtrft  .State  I.Vdhvges  are  recent  riMi truer*, 
Fncl.s  ami  ro*f irrtunial  letters  Appeal'  in  our  new  nintiiur  list, 
width  Ia  five  on  rrriue-it.  Fine  breeding  stock  a  specialty,  at 
loiwmaMe  prices  tor  flu;  •jiiMlir*' 

COLON  I  Ah  F  A  U.M,  15  ox  0,TcmpIe,New  Hampshire 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INCUBATOR 

THERMOMETERS 


fr  — "always  tell  the  ti  utli."  Always  found  la 

the  best  incubatois.  Jusl-.t  that  your  new  m,i- 
cl'inebe  thus  equipped  and  put  fire}  In  your  old 
ones,  too.  Price  75c  each,  at  your  dealers  or  hum 
us,  1  KKtpairl.  Sen' !  for  freo  booklet,  "Theritioiuclec 
Tacts  Worth  Knowing."  M 

r  1  r  + _  .  -  107  Ames  St. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester, n.y. 


fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
ChampionOats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Day-old  chicks  $15  pec  hundred.  HalclitjigOBgi  91.2.5  per 
setting  ot  1:1.  .47, twi  uni'  hundred,  all  trotu  Heavy welirht, 
VigUPOUs,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  block,  raised  oil  Tree 
Dover  Jtimfe,  carefully  ecJccicrl  foe  color,  ami  kept  in 
Open  front  Houses  under  moct  Hanllni  y  Condition*.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chicks,  Tertllify  of  ivy  -  Kvc  .‘1  n '  i  "A  b-1  Ip  1 1 13 
So  1 1 -i'nrl  Ion  Guuriiiitced."  So  more  breeding  stork  for 
snh-  until  further  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland  N  J. 


Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York,  etc  Prices 
reasonable  Free  Hooklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W.  G  Horner.  GellysburQ,  Pa. 


HI  Saves  Your  Chicks 


Austin’s  200  strain  S. C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Stand nvr!  bred,  high  record  stork  red  to  the  skin. 
FgKK.8l.50  to  85  per  Selling  (15);  utility. $7  50  per  TOO 
Safe  delivery . aod  t'eriiiitv  gulirtOlteed.  Chicks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 


The  annual  loss  of  young  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  staggering.  More  than 
one-half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching  pullet  age — die  through  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  gapes  arid  indigestion.  Talk  about  conservation!  think  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  poultry  raisers  could  save  by  saving 
most  of  these  chicks. 

Yes,  most  of  them  can  be  saved— saved  by  start-  r 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

etl  Fall  ami  Katfy  Whiter  la\«os  for  Eirua.  $1. 2e-15; 

$n.f*0-50f  56-100.  lhoclOO.  B,  tyl’ACKEMUJSH,  hurlen.  Conn 


ing  them  on 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


S.  C.  REDceh<1SSs 

Aiistin-Vibort  high  record  stock.  Eggs.  $7  par  IflO: 
chicks,  SIS  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  V. 


S.  C.  REDS— BARRED  R0CKS-S.  C  WHITE  IFGHORNS- 

H.'itchkig  Eggs.  "Stock  extraordinary—  Prices 
moderate."  OtU' vastTtnnges promotes  increased  fer¬ 
tility  an.  i  vig.jr.  Cocsalinated  Firms.  1 17lO  neiesi  Sanier.iilc.  H  J 


Cures  Gapes,  Indigestion,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

During  my  25  years’  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  n 
veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry  raiser,  J  dis¬ 
covered  that,  by  usings  certain  nerve  tonic,  and  appetizer, 
l  g  weakness  could  be  absolutely  overcame;  that  the  use  of 
another  certain  chemical  that  is  readily  taken  up  by  the 
blood  would  cure  gapes,  by  causing  the  worms  in  I  he  wind¬ 
pipe  (the  cause  of  gapes)  to  let  ho  their  hold  and  helping 
the  chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients 
with  bitter  tonics,  Hound  that  I  could  control  and  invigorate 
the  chick's  digestion. 

My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick, 
strengthens  and  cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the 
road  to  maturity,  hardy  and  robust.  Most  of  the  biggest 
poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  where  chicks  arc  hatched 
out  by  the  thousand  every  day  during  hatching  season, 
feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 

Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.  Now  read  this : 

jf-  So  sure  am  C  that  Dr.  Bess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  "X|Kj£ 
prevent  and  rare  gapes,  indigestion,  leg  weakness 
and  the  like,  reduce  your  loss  to  mere  nothing  and 
help  your  chicks  grow  and  mature  rapidly,  that  I 
have  told  my  dealc .-  in  your  town  to  supply  you  wllh 
enough  lor  your  llock,  and  II  It  doesn't  do  as  Isay, 

'Triff  return  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back.  “TP@ 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know,  lli  lbs., 
25e;  5  lbs.,  60c;  25-lb,  pail,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West.) 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Iless  Stock  Tonic 

Your  hogs  are  apt  to  be  troubled  With  worms  right  now — feed  my  tonlo 
In  the  swill  ns  directed  and  I  guaran¬ 
tee  it  will  rid  your  hogs  of  worms. 

My  Slock  Tonic  is  also  a  Hue  condi¬ 
tioner  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Guaranteed,  85-th,  pail,  tl ,W);  100-lb. 

sack,  15.00;  smaller  packages  os  low 
as  5*c  (••xoept  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West  and  the  South). 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Loose  Killer 

Kills  lire  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Iiust  the  hena  amt  chicks 
with  il.  sprinkle  it  on  ihc  roosts. 

In  the  e."acks,  or  if  kept  in 
the  dusl  bath  the  liens 
will  distribute  It.  I 
lb. ,  25c;  K  lbs.,  60c 

(except  in  Can-  J77/y/////// 
ada  and  the  Sf/I/// /fj/l/j •/. 

far  West).  J VW/////r/& 


S  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

vigorous,  flee  range 


Hatching  Eggs 

stock.  $1  per  15.  I 


LAURA  KELSEY  PIPER,  Miilrilchiiry.  Vt 


Remember, 

my 

Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  (onic,  not  a 
stimulant;  its 
good  effects 
are 

permanent 


Thoroughbred  Poultry 

kfcftT*  16*  tl ;  40,  $2.  Catalog  It Heuiy  H-  Mohr,  Quikcrtuwn.  Pt 


S.O.WhiteLeghorns 


Knriiiud,  Now 
A lnevJea  can  Proiltico.  25,000 clucks  ami 
Prices  low.  Write  us.  T«  In  Oaki  Kurin.  Bui 


,  'Min  i:  M  (JIHWtNS,  S.  V.  It.  I.  IIF.IIS— Kejs,  '.tec.  per 
>1.50  |k*v  Mi'Ulcl  AiiututaM,  Bl.  Mltw»rr*i*,  ff.OC 

$1, |<*i  ait.  CadiIhiup  ft  John  A.  Rofh,  QuoKortown,  P* 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs-Breeders^s1;^! 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  tioht  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S.  C.W.'  and  B 
Leuhurns.  Utility  null  show  quality .  Catalogue  fren 
H1VBBDALF  FOL'ETHY  FA  KM,  Kiveidale,  N.  J 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  85*”  r  fri 

Red,  (’atnt)ines.  Minorcas.  Leghorns,’ Wvamlottoa 
M:> plr:  Love  Poultry  Yards,  K.  a.  Athens,  Fa 


Gilbert  Hess 
M.U..D.V.S. 


-EfitiS  KOI!  II  AT  C  FI  I  NG 
Brnnkside  Poultry  Farm,  Stnckton,  N  J 


Buttercups 


MOTTLKD  ANCONAS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch 
ing.  85c,.  15;  $4.00,  TOO.  Geu.  K.  Bowdisli,  Esperance,  N.Y 


for  hatching, $1.50  per  15 


C  J.  Shehnidine,  Lorraine,  N.Y 


put  RrppH«—f'lll,'I'eils.  ducks,  geeso,  turkeys, 
B3I  UICCU3  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  and 
Valuable  catalogue  tree.  H.A.Souder.Box29.Sclleisvillc,P» 


LIGHT  UIUIIMAS  KXCLUSIY  ELV 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thorough  hied  stock. Cocker 
id-.  $2.50  each  Selected  ogc„,  13 .$1.25.  5Ct-$!l  ail,  lui)-$fi 

Uaysta«k  Mountain  Linn,  Norfolk,  Conn 


II  yon  have  a  sick  or  in- 
fared  animal,  write  Dr. 
iless.  tell  symptoms, 
endorse  2c  stamp  lor 
reply.anrl  he  will  send 
i  you  a  prescription  and 
k  letter  ol  advice  Iree 
1  ot  charge. 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

In  large  or  small  lots,  Show  or  utility 

THE:BREWSTER  P0ULTHY  YARDS.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


mm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
yuick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


—mink,  foxes,  guinea  pigs,  pi'.»ons, 
dale  dogs,  rabbits,  bea. ,  Partic 
free.  TflittlS’S  tlK  FX'-a.Ouiuey,  l' 


the  flesh  green.  To  stick  them  for  dry 
picking  use  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  cutting 
the  throat  artery,  turn  the  knife  just 
touching  the  brain.  If  cut  too  much  the 
feathers  will  set.  Hang  the  turkeys  by 
the  legs  to  cool,  taking  them  down  and 
pressing  them  into  shape  before  they 
stiffen.  Pack  in  boxes  holding  about  15 
turkeys  each.  Line  the  box  with  white 
paper  and  place  same  between  each  layer 
of  turkeys.  Mark  the  contents  of  each 
box  plainly  and  honestly  on  the  outside. 
Thus  the  retailer  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  buying  before  he  opens  it.  Do  not 
sell  off  old  hens  whieh  have  proven  good 
breeders,  keep  them  live  years  or  as  long 
as  they  do  well.  Poults  from  old  hens 
are  stronger  than  from  young, 

BbeEPEBS, —  Always  choose  the  best 
hens  for  next  year’s  breeders,  buying  a 
non-relatcd  young  tom  every  second  year. 
Old  turkeys  put  on  fat  very  rapidly  and 
must  be  fed  accordingly  and  forced  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  Eggs  from  fat  turkeys  are  infer¬ 
tile.  There  is  always  a  ready  sale  for 
purebred  breeding  turkeys  at.  very  good 
prices,  and  the  eggs  also  sell  readily.  One 
Summer  my  ten  White  Holland  hens  av¬ 
eraged  $10  each  for  hatching  egg  alone. 
As  to  sick  turkeys,  prevention  is  the  best 
cure,  but  there  are  a  few  precautions  that 
can  be  taken  nud  should  be.  Sprinkle  air- 
slaked  lime  around  the  coop,  where  the 
poults  run.  Carbolic  acid  in  the  drinking 
water  will  cheek  bowel  trouble,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  tablespoon  carbolic  acid 
to  one  gallon  of  water.  Be  sure  that  they 
drink  from  no  stagnant  pool.  Keep  them 
away  from  hens,  as  far  as  possible. 

MRS.  NILES  GROVER. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  This 
Free  Booklet 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  90#  fertile.  $5 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Day-Oltl 
(  hicks,  $12  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  henson  alfalfa  range.  Eutire  flock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


\ Ve*  A  describing  The  Rogers 

\  Leghorn — a  strain  of 

hardy,  vigorous  S.  C. 
"White  Leghorns  carefully 
selected  and  bred  for 
their  vitality  and  laying  ability. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  dswtr°aTm  s 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  Ranee,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  nag*.  10(1,1)09  l, nliy  chicks  Cor 
1910  and  011,090  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chirks.  March  and  April  delivery,  w  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  largo  or  too  small,  Thokind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  ehrnioe.  (ret  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  Oo  $0  per  IU()  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  “  Profits  in  Puultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  tree  with  all  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Talley, N.Y. 


The  chick’s  first  food  must  take  the  place  of 
the  natural  insect  food  and  seeds  he  woidd  eat 
if  he  had  the  chance.  Ordinary  food  causes 
bowel  trouble  and  most  losses  of  baby  chicks. 


and  Breeding  Stock 

My  lf)lfi  pcds  contain  only  birds  with 
strong  constitutions  and  fine  shaped 
heads  and  bodies.  Prices  are  reason¬ 
able  —  quality  high.  firs. 

Order  now  for  April,  (LfAk 

May  or  later  deliv-  JL 

ery.  Write  today  for 

booklet  describing  my  l  ALAjaT 

breeding  pens  and 

free  advisory  service. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Box  41  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Iff 


Chick  Manna 

Standard  Since  1884 

brings  chicks  through  first  10  days  healthy  and 
rugged  and  ready  for  common  food.  A  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  ration  in 
general  use  with  wonderful 
results  since  1884. 

K§\\  A t  your  dealer’s,  or 

vWt,,V\  write  direct  for  offer 

\wii\  tr’-1'  package  by 

\  Satisfaction  or  money 

“  \  back. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Bred  from  imported  stock,  free  range,  healthy  birds, 
yearlings.  $2.00  each.  Eggs.  $1  .OO  per  13.  $6.00 
per  UK).  Chicks,  s  15.00  per  llll).  White  Plymouth 
Kotiks,  Parks  "Bred  to  I, ay"  Barred  Bocks  and 
Ilhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
‘■Jersey  Red  figs”  and  choice  nursery  stock.  Catalog. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton.  Maryland 


None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  heat  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  leaf 
sonahle.  Got  our  big  fiO  piigo  entnlognn. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  PA  KM,  Kldgely,  Mil. 


Baby 

Chicks 


A  4  Main  Strool, 
Lansdalo,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Wo  have  a  strain  GTTARANTBED  TO  LAY.  Isn’t 
that  just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  ?  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Eg'g  Form  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


ore  Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


Make  More  Profit 

Plenty  or  Ifnlihy  heat  fuwii  nil 
,4+  h^nt^r  »l»Af  htu*  liullum  ax  well  a*  top  »>r  a  ft  m, 
rmtoiiiMOcntly  By  powerful  OtarnioAtHt  fr»  tin 
weather  chapK****  •*'•«  |i<illl0iion»  o«l  funirm»r 
fbiliinf.  Heavy  yaiv.t  If. .11  rt*Qertiir  dinti  i 

over  lanre  an. >»  *'*’ilr»ti .  kit  k«  away  front  hunt 
ei*»u  and  *rr(»\v,  >«»  crmtdlmr. 

MacKAY  COLONY  BROODER 

5  »ivi'«  limn.  f.iM.  chick,  mid 
„1,  raunev.  (|nn.)«oma  Catalog 

-  a-pt  po  mitirtl.  Please 
t  \  *IV»  S'JUV  d, Tiler  *  name. 

'  '  '  MxrKAT  COLONY 
> BROODER  CO. 

SjK  T  Pock  llnv  is.!,  ncpt.  R 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WVCK0FF  STRAIN,  free  range;  40  acres;  large,  vigor¬ 
ous,  laying  heavily;  best  health  guaranteed.  Pure 
white;  combs,  large  bright  red.  Legs,  stvoug  deep 
vcllow.  Big  laying  vecoids.  Low  price.  Quick  sale. 

Fern  Rock  Poultry  Farm  -  Fresco,  Pa. 


Leghorns  vs.  Buttercups 

In  commenting;  on  Dr.  Buchanan 
Burr’s  answer  to  II.  C.  B.  of  Laurel,  Mrl., 
I  wish  it  strictly  understood  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  regard  for  the  Leghorns, 
and  that  next  to  Buttercups  I  prefer 
Leghorns  best  of  the  numerous  breeds 
that  I  have  kept. 

Now  for  facts.  Buttercups  as  bred  by 
thousands  of  breeders  throughout  this 
country  are  a  pure  breed,  being  the  oldest 
fowls  of  which  any  authoritative  history 
has  been  kept.  There  are  paintings  in 
Italy  dated  the  year  1400  which  picture 
our  Buttercups  of  to-day.  Dreams  of 
crossing  a  Rose  Comb  Hamburg  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn  to  produce  Buttercups 
are  nightmares.  It  is  more  impossible 
than  turniug  night  into  day,  this  regard¬ 
less  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  weights  of  Leghorns  and  Butter¬ 
cups  I  wish  to  refer  Dr.  Burr  to  the 
Standard  of  Perfection,  which  calls  for 
Leghorn  cock  birds  to  weigh  5 pounds. 
Leghorn  hens  four  pounds.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Buttercup  Club  Standard  calls  for 
(P/g-pound  cock  birds  and  five-pound  hen, 
somewhat  different  from  remarks  in  an¬ 
swer  to  11,  C.  B. 

Buttercup  breeders  claim  Buttercups 
to  be  better  broilers  by  virtue  of  nature 
of  the  flesh  at  the  broiler  age.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  Leghorns  are  not 
good  as  broilers,  their  flesh  being  inclined 
to  be  stringy. 

I  could  write  a  chapter  on  egg-laying 
contests,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  an  egg- 
laying  contest  is  a  great  deal  like  an 
automobile  race,  much  depending  on  the 
driver,  and  in  the  case  of  the  contests 
wliete  Buttercups  were  competing  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it  that  they  had 
no  Tom  Barron  as  driver  for  the  But¬ 
tercups.  Many  individual  records  are  at 
hand  from  reliable  sources  proving  But¬ 
tercups  to  he  good  layers.  One  record 
from  an  unquestionable  source,  although 
unofficial,  was  300  eggs  in  3(55  days.  One 
of  my  customers  recently  reported  lf>0 
eggs  in  six  consecutive  months.  At  Bos¬ 
ton,  1 !  •  1 5,  Buttercups  won  first  prize  for 
heaviest  eggs,  defeating  all  competitors. 

As  to  the  amount  of  feed  Buttercups 
consume,  I  wish  to  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  much  lighter  feeders  than 
Leghorns,  and  when  allowed  free  range 
will  barely  come  home  to  roost,  far  less 
to  feed.  I  trust  that  I  have  righted  a 
great  wrong  douc  to  Buttercups  and  that 
no  one  will  hereafter  consider  them  as 
mongrels.  There  are  about  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Buttercup  Club 
all  of  whom  are  people  with  an  eye  for 
the  beautiful,  and  I  am  sure  would  not 
be  wasting  their  time  on  Buttercups  if 
they  were  the  unfinished  hybrid,  small 
fowl  and  poor  layers  as  described  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  Burr.  In  fact,  Buttercup 
breeders  have  left  the  beaten  track,  and 
while  not  booming  Buttercups  as  Dr. 
Burr  claims,  are  letting  the  beautiful 
Buttercups  boom  themselves. 

C.  S.  BROUILLET,  D.  D.  S. 


pUREBRED, 
•*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


3  Sizes 
Broods 
up  t,o 
\  lOOO 
i^veMa£KRLv.  . 

S- v 

3 > «•  4 CU a e 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Best  trap-nestod  stock.  3S3-egg 
strain.  It  s  the  strain  that  eonnts.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $7  per  100:  $l  per  setting.  Sat.  guaranteed. 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  -  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Wesley  Grinned 

'Sodus.  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

AND  BARRED  ROCKS.  WINNERS 


1913-14  Conn.  International  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
High  records  last,  year,  heavy  layers  this  year  ; 
sue  report.  Hatching  eggs  and  chieks. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mount  Ciirmel,  Conn. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelten  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


A.  B.  HALL’S 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  15  CENTS 


drafts.'  ;  ) I E  T’( if  i  II ^FEED  is  new  anil  distinctive^ 

Also 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Semi  for  one  Free  Booklet  describing  the  I.T-TO- 
TIIE-MINCTE  method  of  brooding  in  largo  Hooks  ; 
the  merits  or  the  I'KKNU  AIR  SYSTEM.  The  safety, 
convenience,  JilbOr  saving  and  economy  in  operation. 
Dm  cm  to  brood  without  lie?,  making  TIIP.UE  l'RO- 
Dl.'OKitH  where  only  one  CHICK  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO.,  3«0  Chestnut  St.,  Phils.,  Pa. 
We  are  equipped  to  8)1  order*  promptly. 


“As  Good  As  Thi>  RcaC”  2-ytar-old  h-r*  tested  freo  From  Whito 
Diarrhea  by  S  tor  vs  Station,  mated  with  rockcrelf  with  records  218- 
262.  be<Ki*?r3  in  I  jaying  Contest.  2.LOO  chirks  tor  week.  Ulna,  Cir. 

A.  15.  HALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BRED  TO  L  A  Y-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks,  $13  per 
19(1.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5  per  190:  $45  per  1,099.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PERKY  I5K1GGS,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World’s  champion .  Lady  Eglantine.  S.C. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers,  WY-HAR  FARM,  Demon  Maryland 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN — a  large  and  heavy-laying  strain 
Large  white  Eggs  and  many  of  them.  $1  per  15; 
$1.75  per  HU;  $5  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.Y 


InJ  deciding  where  you  will  buy  yout  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  viz.:  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Our  stock  and  business  methods  fulfill  these  conditions. 
To  illustrate  our  (lock  of  1000  pullets — Barron-Young' 
strain  were  laying  .100  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  doe.  wholesale.  By  Pcb.  ISlh.  they 
were  laying  400,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  of  February 
haven't  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
Rill  Sviid  fin'  *>ii  i*  circular  mad  reud  the  experiences  of  utli- 
fi'“  with  one  stock,  item!  particularly  paragraph  bended: 
"200-egg  hens,  and  such."  It  may  bring  up  ideas  you 
hadn’t  considered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H.  FENNY,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  ?;?£  „d 

Nested  liens  routed  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
IV rite  for  Catalogue. 

Mill  BROOK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


notO.K.  WritafcrFRfZBCsiUiftncNow.  Kb* 

IROwcun  iMCUPato*  co„  PtaH  y  \  Eteme.Wte. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap 
nested,  including  Barron  strain  :  6-week  pullets.  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  H.vUlLTOX  Faum,  Huntington,  N.  Y 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


1  RnTl* i  lS[  l(Ort»redToieth»rt 

||  SlVhini*  [  J  enst  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ll  kUda  of  I  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
»  CsMtornU  1  dead  arr  apace,  double  {?I«js 
Redwood  I  Boors,  all  set  up  complete,  or  , 
180  Egu  Incubator  and  Brooder  $12.00.  k 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send  f 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  *1 


3‘l8-3(>0-381-e«g  8 Drain.  Imported  stock.  Bnby  chicks 
and  hotelling  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satis  fact  ion  guarantord.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PAHtRSuN  POULTRY  FARM,  Claylon.N  Y. 


Yeifc'htpaid 


Ten  Weeks  Old  Pullets 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Hillsboro  Poultry  Farms,  A  M.  Shea.  Mgr.,  Somerville,  N.  J 


wpai"?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— ECGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wa  a ve  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  LeL'liorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
ami  plant  Boole  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  d. 


Notice— I  am  Prepared  to  do  Your  Hatching 

large  or  small  quantities.  Also  Single  C’omb  While 
Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching  at  $5  per  100.  Pure  stock 
and  Leghorn  chici.s  for  sale  at  10c. 

A.  C.  ItARTGES  -  Ouakertown,  Pa. 


> AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  i-vrrytbm*  about  the  (ascioat-  i 
mgand  profitable  noultxy  industry.  J 
Issued  mon tltly;  lOcenla.  We  want  I 
you  to  lumw  how  good  It  is  and  will  1 
send  „ii  month*  to'  Sbe.  Order  now. 

I*  I* •  J,18’>0-ut  51  S.iii'iiibwen.Oliieago.lll, 


sALE^-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Laying  Hens 

$3  eueh.  PETER  J  WAGNER,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co., N.Y 


POULTRYMEMTTEkTION:iforBRabyCV^k.^ 

sale  each  week  copi tnencing  March  1.  Trice,  $15  for 

100.  Write  for  circular.  1  he  Elmore  Farm,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


S.  O.  Wl'i t<>  Leghorns,  $10  ner  100;  S.  C.  Anconas, 
$13  per  100:  S.  C.  Rlioile  Island  Reds,  $13  i>or  100, 
HATCHING  ECGS  -S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  $5  per  100;  S 
<’  Anconas ,*ll  tier  100;  S.  r.R. Island  Reds.fO per  100, 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.Y 


Oil  Stove  in  Brooder. — I  noticed 
that  C.  B.  asks  about  using  au  oil  stove 
in  a  brooder.  I  would  say  don’t  do  it. 
We  did  last  year.  Our  henhouse  was 
new.  and  made  airtight  with  tarred  felt, 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  where  win¬ 
dows  were  covered  with  screen  only. 
The  oil  stove  burned  the  oxygen  out  of 
the  air,  and  formed  a  gas  which  burned, 
and  our  new  henhouse  and  about  300 
chickens  burned  too.  F.  l\ 

Michigan. 


QC  UiQICTICe  F'n’’  Thickens.  Ducks,  Turkeys,  St  ok 
09  IAIiIl  I  ICO  ivnd  Eggs.  Low  ill'll',  ^.  Big  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  JOII  .V  E.  HFiTWOLK,  II  nrrhonbii  rg, V  *. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Bggs,  chicks  and  Brondors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSUUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Weave  now  booking  orders  for  hate  bine-eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds, 
selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  Wc  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  «;>r  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EMU  DEN  GEESE 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  aud 
Single  Comb  While  Leghorns;  Day-old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  tor  Our  Records  in  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 


chickonp,<Hicks.sreese,turkeya,g;uivit*a8,tloi;s  andhiireA.  Stock  and 
Illustrated  0aUi»o£lree.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDtR,  Box  R,  Tellord,  Pa- 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL¬ 
ITY,  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chicks. 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 


Tiik  Master,  (taking  the  class  on  the 
subject  of  the  Deluge)  :  “You  remarked 
that  Noah  couldn’t  spend  very  much  time 
fishing  while  in  the  Avk.  What  makes 
you  think  so?”  Experienced  Scholar: 
‘‘Because  there  were  only  two  worms  in 
the  Ark,  sir.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


Sltohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Sholiola  Pennsylvania 
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The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay  \ 

linlulVO 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  1,  191G 
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Trade  M  ark  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 

Pens  muted  with  1‘risle  Winning  pookerols.  t  Carefully  s  hi  p  pe  d.  $1.00  -  •  •  1’rr  IHtJwn 

“Bred  near  tlu>  Clontls” — Vigorous  Order  now  uni!  give  SpO.OU  »  -  I’er  Hnndred 

Healthy  Birds  I  tisdute  for  shipment.  Send  Oh*ek  or  Maury  OiiUf 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hndson  Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N,  Y.  City 


BARRON  WYANDOTTES 


WYANDOTTES  ) 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  ,4\_ 

strain  hens  muted  to  cockerels  we 

inj ported  from  Tom  Barron's  benv-  .•tV-vorD',-: 

icst  layers,  birds  with  records  ran  it*  *— - 

ing  from  273  to  283  eggs  in  pullet,  year.  Chicks 
from  $21)  to  $40  a  hundred.  Write  formating  list. 

CE  PIID  C  D  McDonogh  School  Farm 
■  ■  B  WI\Wtn  McDonogh,  MO. 


White  Wyandottes  ‘‘Regal  Strain” 

The  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain. ”  Eggs 
for  hutching  from  grand  flocks  of  furm-runge  birds. 
$130  per  15:  $8  per  100-  1  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E.  B.  UN  UK  it  HILL, 
"  Old  Orchard  Farm.”  POUIIIIICKKPSI  K.  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  ami  203-egg  stock  Egg*  and  chicks  in 
season.  Write  for  prices. 


E.  E.  LEWIS 


Apalaeblu,  N.  Y. 


Can  You  Tell 

positively  just  how  many  eggs  will 
•Sm?  hatch  out  of  each  set- 

y  \  ting  you  buy?  Certainly 

L .  _  __  ,t  not;  neither  can  we.  Hut 

weeah  insure  you  against 
3  possible  total  loss. 

This  i:;  the  way  we  do  it.  \Yc 
K  guarantee  a  specified  number  of 

jF  \  _•  .  chicks  from  each  settlngof  cgg« 
S,y~  ^  S-  we  sell.  And  the  eggs  WC  soil  arc 
front  the  mostfamous  stock  of  their  variety  in 
America.  World’.!  Championship  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  strain  that  lays  those 
large  chalk-white  cprs:  M nrtling  Silver  Cuuv 
pines.  Price-list  ready— let  us  send  you  one. 

THE  MARTL1NG  HENNERY.  P.  0.  Box  4.  Ridgefield,  N.  .1. 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  ,md?r0erctted 

Thirteen  Eggs,  $3;  Utility  Eggs,  S3  Hundred.  1,200 
Eggs  "CAN0EE"  cheap,  (Circular.) 

J.F,  By  roll,  7. 5  Ouarry  8t„WiHiniantic,Conn, 


R.  C.  White  Wyandottes  (Tocke'-el"! 

Fine,  well-bred  Utility  stock.  C.  E,  Ernest,  Gosport,  N.Y. 


Leghorns  BARRON— Wyandottes 

Eggs  from  importud  pirns.  Records:  265,  205.  268, 
268.  269,  271.  273;  £83  cockerels. 

THE  BARRON  FARM .  -  ConuellsviLle,  Pa. 


Whiio U/uandnHo  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS. 

VrllllC  ?!  j ullU U llIJ  lloavy  laying  :-ti‘&irt,i rap-iu'^tud SOvun 
years,  Middlebrook  Poultry  F  arm,  Miss  Morion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  H  Y. 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  breeders  with  T'rapnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  for  prices.  C.W.TURNERWestHartterd.Conn. 

Livable  Chicks  $  1 5  per  1 0O 

Silver  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

White  beghorn  Chicks,  $12  per  100 
Pekin  ami  Rouen  (I>uc 111 i lies  35c.  each) 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  •  R.  34,  Plmenixville.  Pa. 

Pure  Ramin  Fo-rro — COCKERELS,  LEGHORN,  WYANDOTTE- 
r  U re  barton  tggs  UINDSAY,  Outchogne,  L.  1. 

Barred  Rock  and  Leghorn  Breeders 

Selling  out.  Good  stock,  HECK  BR0S.f  Westwood,  N.  J» 


30,000  Chicks 

7c.  each  and  up.  Booklet  free. 

CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  -  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns— Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Circular  Frets.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery, N.Y. 

20,000  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  two  and  three -year-old  slock.  Kre©  rfiviCG.  Cir-  I 
cu'lar.  KICK  rOLM/l  RV  Jf A LtM,  Hobart,  K.  Y. 

Barron  and  Eglantine  Strain  leghorns 

lta  y  Chicks,  $10  per  hundred.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5 
per  hundred.  Baying  Pullets,  SI  each. 

Sunrise  Poultry  Farm,  R.  O.Na.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 


U  |  If  C  —  8  and  10  S.  C-  Buff  Leghorns, 
ALs  ■■  I  V*  IV  O  ,-,t,o  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Nelinond,  Box  3,  AlcAlistorviUe,  Pa. 


I  orrhnrn  BABY  CHICKS  of  dopendahlenuahty  from  our 
Lfigliuiu  7K0I) Mnintmilh  Machine.  Custom  hutching 

also.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  .  Westwood,  N  J. 

H a t cliing  .bJggs 

Prom  Leghorns  that  are  layers.  242-245-256-200 
Barron  strain. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON  -  WaUiugrord,  Couu. 

Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Utility  Strain  R.  C.  W  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  and 
Lied  to  lay— 2,000  breeders.  Eggs,  $8  per  hundred. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

High  Grade  Utility  Stuck.  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Phi  i  rr  r  C  c.w.  leghorns 

U  L  L  t  I  O  11AKKHU  KOCHS 

Engage  your  rnllots  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  at 
Pour  and  Fivo  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  It  will 
not,  nay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

T11F  MACK  ICY  FARMS  -  GLIboa,  N.  \  . 


Barron-Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  flock  of 
1  non  layers.  Write  me  your  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
STOCK.  '  S  C.  W  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  M.  DAMS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


SlirMSK  PARTRIDGES  1.  PHEASANTS 

Cat'ci  cail.'.ies,  Black  (Tame.  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Snmvveis,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  AY M ,  J,  5IACKENSKX,  Natural, 
ist.  Department  10,  Ynrdley,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  £14  per  100.  White 
Leghorns.  £12.  White  Rocks  and  Silver  Catnpines, 
£20.  Hatching  Eggs.  Orders  booked. 

GEO.  H.  DANLEY  -  FLEMINGTON,  N,  J, 


STORRS  Hatching  Eggs 

PEN  Trajinest  and  Pedigreed  Stock 

89  $2— IS  Eggs;  SI  O—IOO 

Circular  free.  No  Substitution  Stock  or  eggs 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N:  J. 

UNDER  LITERAL 

Guarantee  of  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  offer  finest  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Prices  in  any 
quantity.  Perfect  While  Eggs.  2  07.  and  over,  H  5c. 
each:  chicks,  11c  each.  Money  Bm:lc.includingExpic«s 
charges,  if  not  satisfied-  Send  for  ont-of-tlm  onii- 
nnry  literature-  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

EGGS  AND  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  !™f„  “..f  u"?,1,!,! 

and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  guarantee  all  eggs 
a  nil  chicks  are  from  our  own  slock.  A  ICC  11  ONTO  N 
POL)  ITKY  FAItfll ,  Yorktowii  Heights,  N.Y, 


*S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 

(fy'  /f  Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng- 
wjMMland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
aEfcc  Circular,  25  Lay.  Cotit.  Reports  and<  the  most 
-  -TVk.  practical  catalog  written.  "Utility  Facts"  l''rcc. 

'■SSfeCT  j,  R,  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  Danish  Strains.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  healthy, 
vigorous  stuck.  Write  for  prices 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  it.  No.  3,  Alexandria.  Virginia 

White  &  Rice  Strain  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Made  in  America,  Bred  forovorSU  years  for  \  Igor 
and  production,  Write  for  prices.  PLOl'D  O. 
WII1TK,  successor  to  White  6  Sice,  York  town,  N.Y. 


CUirFC  BROWN  AND  WHITE  IEPH0RNS,  ROCKS, 
LHlLiYO  R  I  REDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  Catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frcuchtown,  N.  J. 

If  It's  SingleCombWhite  Leghorns 

you  are  going  to  buy,  bettor  read  our  booklet.  Spec¬ 
ial  price  oil  eggs  and  chicks  if  orders  are  hooked  be¬ 
fore  March-  Binciiam  Eog  Farm,  North  Binoham.  Pa. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


Vigorous,  sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm-raisecl  breeding  flocks  ot 
pedigreed  heavy  layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Gibson  eggs  from  Utility  strains  guaranteed  80%  fertile. 

BREEDING  STOCK.  J 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  t 

\  infuse  Hibson's  "Bred  to  Lav"  Wood  in  your  flocks.  The  birds  are  large,  hearty  I 
and  vigorous  uiid  will  inidcc  your  llocks  productive  aud  ]>iofltal)lc.  ♦  I  \ 

\i  ‘f  liet  us  st()C]t  >uUr  farm  or  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order  early,  you  get  t 
r  better  service.  Illustrated  ioldcr  on  request. 

G.  Fr  GIBSON,  DRAWER  C,  GALEN  FARMS,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  K.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyamlottes,  8-  C.  Tt.  L  Bods, 
Barred  Bonks.  Fend  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WTCHMOKS  FAKil,  -  Box  137,  Demurest.,  N.  d. 


1>  I  l  • — 8.  0.  W.  TiCghorn  Ohii, 

rSclbV  V# ill X  IfflTchiuK Eggs.  Booklet, 

J  "llnw  tu  Grow  Chix,"wit.h  $t0 

order.  ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


T om  Barron  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^  ,JZi  ymnvlnt 

because  t-hev  -ave  “Noted  Tjnytivtt.*'  1  have  no  oilier 

breeds.  L.  K-  lugoltlMby,  Hartwick  Seminary ,  New  York 

W  hiteLeghorns  eggskssV  pfrr  i  ou 

Oireular.  FERNW00U  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Po.ut,  N  Y. 


Otsego  Farm  S.  C.W.  Leghorns  du”  onlm 

BUrpassed  quality,  price  oomuderod.  Young's  strain 
— $1  per  15  eggs.  Utility  stock  SI  per  IS;  $5  per 
100  eggs.  J.  A.  HALSTEAD  A  SON,  Oueontu,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

15  eggs.  $1  50 ;  Hnndred, $6.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  W.  SUPER,  115  South  Stoollioff  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 


The  twentieth  week — ending  March 
10tLi — shows  that  the  gain  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  stopped ;  the  output  this 
week  being  4.045,  or  338  eggs  more  than 
last  week.  Four  weeks  ago  the  number 
laid  was  2,771.  This  shows  a  gain  in 
weekly  output  of  1,274  eggs, 

Obed  C4.  Knight’s  White  Wyandottes 
have  beaten  themselves  this  week,  mak¬ 
ing  the  highest  weekly  score  yet  made  in 
this  contest,  namely  37,  or  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  score.  They  are  now 
but  10  eggs  behind  Tom-  Marion’s  Wyau- 
dottes  in  the  total  score.  Second  place 
for  the  week  was  taken  by  Roek  Rose 
Farm’s  Barred  Rocks  from  New  York. 
They  laid  50.  Mamlon  Cross  Rouitry 
Farm  from  England  tie  for  third  place 
with  C*  1ms.  <).  I’olh emus’  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds,  each  laying  53.  Two  pens  of 
Marred  Rocks  laid  51,  one  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes,  one  pen  of  Silver  Wynn- 
dottes,  one  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds,  and  the 
one  pen  of  Black  Rhinelanders,  each 
laid  51. 

Tom  Macron’s  Wyandottes  have  now 
laid  7!H)  eggs.  Practically  800  eggs  in 
about  I  •/_>  Winter  months.  Obed  G. 
Knight’s  Wyandottes  are  close  up.  their 
total  being  7S!4 ;  and  P.  W.  Backus’  Wy¬ 
andottes  are  third  with  a  total  of  703. 
This  puts  Wyandottes  for  Winter  laying 
just  about  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 

It  will  soon  lie  time  now  to  store  eggs 
in  “water  glass”  solution  for  next  Fall 
and  Winter  use,  when  eggs  are  costly. 
Apropos  of  that  here  is  something  new 
from  the  April  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

It  is  a  record  of  experiments  by  Ur. 
Oscar  Riddle,  now  of  the  (’arnegie  Insti¬ 
tute,  to  wake  a  then  lay  xclf-prcHGrrino 
eyas.  My  his  method  a  hen  was  fed  “uro- 
tropin.”  administered  in  capsules  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  grain  per  day.  Urotro- 
pin  is  deposited  iu  the  egg.  where  it 
changes  to  formalin,  a  well-known  preser¬ 
vative.  Eggs  laid  five  hours  after  ad¬ 
ministering  the  capsules  as  well  as  those 
laid  up  to  five  days  after,  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  affected  to  he  preserved.  Or.  Riddle 
tested  the  keeping  power  of  the  eggs,  in 
comparison  with  those  from  untreated 
hens,  under  severe  circumstances.  Eggs 
of  both,  treated  und  untreated,  laid  in 
July,  by  September  the  difference  could 
be  easily  detected;  by  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  all  the  eggs  from  the  untreated 
liens  were  spoiled;  while  those  from  the 
nrotropin-fed  hens  were  still  edible  al¬ 
though  dried  out  some.  The  drug  does 
not  injure  the  hens,  and  may  be  obtain¬ 
able  at  small  cost.  I  have  not  told  the 
whole  story,  but  have  used  up  my  space. 
Next  week  I  may  have  something  more  to 
say  about  this. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  It.  ITaIl,  Comieetient .  51  41S 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  45  331 

Frank  I..  Tuttle.  Musaaelmsetts .  42  430 

.luies  F.  FYanenl*.  Long  island .  40  nsn 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  43  305 

Fairfletds  Farms,  New  Hampshire, . . .  51  525 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  SI  345 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  -40  535 

ltoek  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  5ti  550 

yiendelay  Poultry  Yard's,  Ohio .  42  347 

White  Rocks, 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  43  374 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  47  554 

Albert  T.  Ueiixen.  Massachusetts .  3D  500 

Keweennh  Farm.  Massachusetts .  45  394 

Ilollistott  Itill  Farm.  Massachusetts..  48  543 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  24  331 

Coltun'biaJi  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut. .  4G  332 
White  Wyandottes. 

Limp  Ridge  Farm  New  York . .  SO  391 

National  White  Wyandotte  Club,  Pa..  27  3-IS 
Obeli  (L  Knight,  Rhode  island . .  57  789 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  49  703 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  40  421 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts,.,,..  41  400 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  40  015 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts...  33  513 

,T,  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  . .  51  420 

Tom  Barron,  England  . .  47  799 

Varsdon  Cross  I*.  Farm.  England .  53  039 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  41  407 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  37  481 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  51  020 

Columbia-.:  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  27  275 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts.  . .  27  443 

O.  Arthur  Conk,  Massachusetts .  19  302 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  TTampshlre, .  39  555 

A.  B.  Brundnge,  Connecticut .  50  548 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont .  44  049 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  49  395 

Charles  O.  Polhcmua.  Now  York .  53  037 

S.  U.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  42  320 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut.  51  532 

I. uurol  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  43  397 

II.  AV.  Sauborp.  Massachusetts . 82  421 

Flurry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut .  38  442 

A.  W.  Rumery.  New  Hampshire .  44  <574 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut  .  47  572 

Allan's  nardtobeat  Ueds.  R.  1 .  44  497 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  49  490 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts  .  48  501 

Jacob  K,  Jansen,  Connecticut .  35  (’.(17 

H.  W.  Colltngwoocl,  New  Jersey  .  23  482 

W,  FT.  Hnnstearf,  Connecticut  .  22  289 

F’ineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts....  39  008 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  42  "go 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  42  428 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Halt,  Connecticut  . .  31  420 

Braeshle  Poultry  I'iirm,  I’u .  35  407 

Jay  II.  Emisse,  New  York . . .  32  372 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York ....... .  39  217 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts  .  30  282 

Mrs.  Roltrn  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  41  401 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut  .  40  -l-".S 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  47  525 

I*,  i:.  plait,  Pennsylvania  .  49  327 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York..  38  302 

F.  M.  Pcasley,  Connecticut  .  39  483 

Cltus.  HeigI,  Ohio  .  19  220 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  4li  <500 

Will  Barron,  England  .  48  ti73 

J.  Colli nsoii,  England  .  35  50i 


I  Own 


Tom 

Barron’s 

Winners 

in  1914 

World’s  Greatest  Layers 


I  have  the  Most  Profitable  Flock  of  Poul¬ 
try  In  America,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
he  without  my  tdood. 

Remember,  you  take  tuy  word  for  uoth- 
ing.  I  state  only  official  records  made  at 
National  Laying  Contests. 

In  Wyandottes 

88. G9  worth  of  Eggs  by  BARONESS 
V,  the  2,82  egg  lien,  lit  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest.  1913-11.  Four  others  laid 
274,  271,  258  and  252  eggs.  The  five 
laid  1337  eggs,  an  average  of  267,  or 
88.21  per  lieu. 

I  have  a  flock  of  27  Hens  that  gave 
net  profit  per  hen  of  $4.67.  These 
ave  the  three  Contest  Pens  I  bought 
of  Barron,  mill  which  lie  had  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Connecticut  and  Missouri. 
All  my  Wyandottes  are  bred  from 
these. 

In  Leghorns — 

I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Pedigree 
Cockkerels  in  the  World,  out  of  the 
288-Hen,  winner  at  Newport,  Eng. 
This  affords  new  Winning  blood  for 
the  Barron  breeder.  Others,  284,  256, 
255,  etc. 

In  Buff  Rocks — 

280.  205,  203.  240,  etc.  I  guarantee 
nil  contest  birds. 

Very  Handsome  High  Laying  Reds. 

All  Breeders  tested  by  Storr’s  College. 
Free  of  white  diarrhoea. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  4  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCL.L1SIVF.L.Y — ON  FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  chioks  from  selected  2-year-old  hens. 
Mated  with  Bai-ron  enekerels  from  beat  Imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging  28  ozs,  to  the 
CTOS'.. Y  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  and  90% 
fertile  SO  a  100.  Candee  hatched  chicks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100.  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

E.T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mar.  ST.  JAMES  P.  O..  L.1..N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young’s  White 
Leghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  $15  hundred.  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  our  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  sny  about  our  stock. 

Shady  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  .  Bolton,  Mass. 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

Roda.  Roden,  Wj  QiulDltc**,  LejrhnriD#,  AIfuor<  nfl,  A  neon. i*  of  high¬ 
est  .*ind  Me  prodTiciion  appealing  prices.  Send 

tor  catalogue.  CtTiu;  t'mnc  IIatciiery,  Bax  SI  R,  Clyde,  Ohio. 


BARRON  feis 

248  :.’tiil-284-r-gg  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  6  pullets  and  1 
cockerel,  $15.  Eggs,  $7  per  100 -.  $00  per  1,000.  Baby 
ehlv.  $8  per  50;  $15  per  100.  Mating  lint. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  .  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  to  lay.  High  Pen  of  Leghorns  iu  North  Amer¬ 
ican  contest  for  Winter  mouths  Ifllp  and  EMfi.  Egg* 
for  Hatching.  J.  M.  McVaugli,  floi-Uessln,  Del. 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs 


T.  T,  1IIBBKX, 


*  200,  $1,50  perl5. 
McKeesport.  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $5 
a  hundred.  O.  8.  Mil, LEU.  Bridgewater,  Va, 


Sf  fiSUflB !i3“S  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicle 

$12  |H  I  100;  *100  |M  r  1,000.  Krc*»  *1  pw  15;  per  100.  Cus- 
tOJit  h.TLrhltig’,  21.u0  per 76  J.  Guy Lcsher, Northumberland, Pa. 


RIar-b-  T  <»cr Tir»wr» — Dny-< Ud  Chicks  and  Eggs. 

oiacK  L,egnorn  hampton  s.  pittstown.  n.  j. 


SingleCombWhite  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mating  list  free.  C> O. Phlilippl, Clwttee,  N.Y. 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  stock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS.  Culver  Ruad,  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world's  best  strain.  From  prize- winners, 
$8  per  setting:  4  settings,  $11)  Utility  eggs  from 
saute  blood,  $1.50_per  setting:  88  par  I  111).  Cockerels, 
$3.  $4,  $5.  Dr.  IlAYMAN,  |)oy  lestowu,  Pa. 


G  iant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

ft  P«sr  10.  R.  0.  Ked  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H*  J.  VAN  DVKE,  (iettyabtU'g,  Penn  a- 

in  Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  n'an’ds  o  m  e 

442  cat, dug  2c.  htauq..  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
I >74  mountain.  VH.I.I  V  VIEW  I-OI  I.  I  ICV  FaUM,  llatlevUle,  P., 

572  - - 

490  White  Holland  Turkeys-!-,1^*”  jm0,  Vv#1’"  *  Tom s  $?  S ; 

"°I  liens,  $5.  RICHARD  KEIF,  Cranbiirv,  N.  J. 

1 507  _ * _ 

BURE  BRED  BOURBON  RE1)  TURKEY  EGGS 

r  Prise-laying  strain,  $4  per  H  I  Fiona  llorninur 
J.,5  liniiauR.  Duck  Eggs. $1.25  per  12.  i  Na.  1,  Gcncssee,  Pa. 

4JH  PEKIN  AND  MUSCOVT  DUCKS  n^V 

426  Consolidated  Fa-ms,  11705 Hero*)  Somerville,  N  J. 

407  - 

372  Wild!  Mallard  IWIr«  COLORED  MUSCOVYS  and  WHITE  WY- 
217  nllUmanarUUUCK*  anDOTTES.  Regal  strain.  All  free 
u,s2  range,  healthy  stock  Mrs  F.  HARPER,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


IndianRunnerDucks  Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated  Great 
Winter  layers  $1.50  per  setting  Infert  ile  eggs  made 
good.  LUCIA  TUCKER.  101  Ranch  Farm.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  MTCKS-Offieia!  Slate 
1,1  Show  winners.  Kags,  *1.50  tier  12:  $2.50  per  24: 

$5  per  50.  GEO.  1.  WILLIAMSON,  Bo*  160,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Bfce  RURAL.  NEW-iORKt^ 


57  5 


Marsden  Cross  I*.  Farm,  England .  38 

Butdikill  Poultry  Farm.  Fa .  37 

A.  F.  Holdumiii.  New  Tort .  47 

Hirer  Lodge  Farni,  Ckmnreticut  .  39 

Frank  1{.  Hancock,  Vermont  ........  48 

I>Iiirgsirotn  F.  Farm,  Ohio  .  3(i 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  30 

Branford  Fnrm,  Connecticut  . 1  32 

IV.  E.  Al Jettison  Couneetieut  .  44 

Ellis  W.  Eentle.v,  New  York .  44 

N-  W.  HfutlVyx.  C’OUUt! client  .  40 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  40 

George  Fhilllps,  Connecticut  .  42 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  .  33 

Toth  Bros..  Conneetlent  .  40 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  41 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  41 

Oakcrost  Farm,  New  York. .  44 

.Tas.  F.  Harrington,  Now  Jersey .  43 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . . .  35 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan  .  31 

().  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  .  27 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  40 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  32  : 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  Now  York .  39 

Elmwood  Fnrm,  New  York . .  39  ; 

White  Orpingtons, 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.. .  40  < 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . .  40  J 

Imperial  Progressives. 

m.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . .  32  ; 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . 51  4 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


!  Garden  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes 
Potato  Planters 
Weeders  &  Seeders 
Riding  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Potato  Sprayers 
Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers 
Potato  Diggers 
Cornstub  Cutters 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Row  Makers 
Colton  Planters 
Com,  Bean  and  Pea 
Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgers 
Land  Rollers 


Combined  N 
Drill  and 
NAVheri  Hoa 


Potato  machinery,  spraying  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc.,  are 
built  to  give  you  just  what  you  need  to  do  things  right  Al¬ 
most  any  combination  you  can  think  of  in  each  line.  Eighty 
years  of  factory  unci  f  arm  experience  behind  tbeicmanufacture. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them,  but  write  us  for 
separate  booklets  fully  describing  lines  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Let  us  make  good  ourclaims. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.  Box  26,  Grenloch,  N,  J. 


Bn  per  cent 
PotatoPJantcr. 


Riding 


Seven -and -a-half 
.  foot  Weeder  . 


Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


1  Cultivatorl 
Steel  Frame. 


You  Can  Raise  Chicks 

big  fleet 


s  of  sturdy  profit-payers — if 
you  use  the  wonderful  Newtown. 
The  brooder  of  proven  efficiency. 

Don’t  risk  disappointment  and  loss  by 
using  untried  imitations,  (iettlic  Newtown— 
"the  brooder  that  has  made  good”  for  years  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  A.?"n 
most  success-  [  I 

f  u  I  chick  J|  la|  IF  ]| 
growers. 

Colony  Bro^_ 

most 


Sows  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers — 
nitrates,  phosphates,  guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Distribution  is  easily  regulated  from  one 
hundred  to  Several  thousand  pounds  per  acre. 
It  is  the  only  force  feed  that  will  accurately 
sow  any  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Honestly 
and  strongly  built  to  withstand  hard  service. 
Simple  in  construction—  uo  springs  or  gears  in  box. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  569.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  ending  Mar.  24,  1916. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Primp  beef  stock  scarce.  Calves  1 
Sheep  and  lambs  higher. 

Native  Steers . 7  50  & 

£!'*is . .  .  4 

Vows .  4  00  @ 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 10  00  @ 

Culls  . .  a  nil  ht 

sheep. looibs .  :::::5oo  1 

Lambs  . ]0  00  (it 

Ho»s .  5  76  % 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  7  f,0  <a 

hi  eh  i  uni  .  r.  26  @ 

P«:i  6  00  ta 

Red  Kidney .  8  00  @ 

W bite  Kidney  . .  0  25  @ 

Y ellow  Eye .  5  75  & 

Lima,  California .  5  30  @ 


Self-Regulating 
SelE-Feetling 
Coal-Hurninsf 
^  Economical 
Sale. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 


dealer  can  xiESsSI  Big 
supply  yon.  mailed  on 

Order  direct  tT"  request. 

from  us  it  necessary.  We  will  make  immedi¬ 
ate  Shipment.  Hut  gel  the  genuine  Newtown! 

Newtown  Giant  Incubator  Corp’n 

74  Warsa  ~ 


Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool 

Company,  No.  Box  75, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


86  pages,  describing 
an  implement  for 
every  f  a  r  in  need. 


w  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va, 


This  Carrier  System  Gives  Your  Eggs  a 

/'—“Second”  Shell— \ 

I  of  skin  tight  parchment.  They  don’t  break.  They  I 
1  keep  fresh  longer.  Carriers  may  be  sealed  and  I 


Carriers  may  be  sealed  and 

still  go  at  parcel  post  rates,  if  you 


Market  the  Milk 


HAMMOCK 

Your  Eggs 


Customer,  to  coni  dealer: 
ought  to  be  named  the 
Prandr’ ”  Dealer:  ‘‘Wb 
Customer:  “Because  they  1 
-  Melbourne  Australasian. 


Win  new  customers  ami  hold  the  old. 
Reels  and  carriers  returnable“!cnock- 
cd  down."  Delivery  economy.  Agents 
write  for  big  deal.  Send  postal  for 
your  copy  of  our  free  book. 

HAMMOCK  CARRIEF 


COFFEE 


Retailers' 

30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 

5  LBS. 

r»  _  . 


sLOiagp — a  wastp  oi  both  money  aim 
storage  space.  They  are  now  being 
brought  out  and  sold  at  $1  to  .$1.50  per 
barrel,  and  some  even  below  this  bottom 
price._  Except  in  years  when  the  apple 
crop  is  scarce  I  lie  chance  of  profit  in  hold¬ 
ing  low  grades  is  slim,  and  their  effect  on 
the  market  is  bad.  as  they  make  an  argu-* 
meat  to  keep  the  hotter  grades  below  their 
justly  proportionate  mark.  Strawberries 
arriving  in  moderate  quantities,  selling 

mainly  around  30  cents. 

Apples  -  lien  Davis,  bbl,  .  200  @  "50 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  (oi  4  00 

Wmesap .  2  50  @4  50 

Jonathan  . 2  5(1  @  4  75 

Greening  .  2  00  @  3  76 

Baldwin...  ,  .  2  1,0  ,^2  50 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @3  50 

Spy- •••••• .  2  00  @4  75 

Culls,  bbl  . .  75  @  1  25 

Western.  Box .  100  @2  25 

Pears  K  letter,  bbl . .  i  so  @2  25 

Cranberries.  Gape  Cod.  bbl .  7  00  @10  00 

Jersey  I>t»I.  . .  6  00  @  0  50 

I.oiik  Island  bbl .  800  @11  00 

Strawberries.  In.,  qt . 05  ^ 

VlfittOTAlSLIca, 

Arrivals  of  old  potatoes  moderate  and 
market  stronger,  both  here  and  at  inte¬ 
rior  points.  Sales  in  the  yards  here  are 
quite  largely  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  New 
potatoes  from  Florida  are  coming  in  small 
quant  it  ies.  and  bring  extreme  prices,  up 
to  $ i  .50.  for  host.  As  for  several  weeks 
past,  onion  receipts  have  shown  a  large 
proportion  of  poor  stuff ;  new  from  Texas 
are  here  in  small  quantities,  the  best 
bringing  $4.25  to  $4,50  per  bushel.  Old 
cabbage  unloading  rather  poor;  new  of 
nieduim  quality  or  above  selling  well. 
String  beans  and  peas  lower  except  for 
taney.  Lettuce  selling  at  a  wide  range 
and  considerable  of  it  poor.  Tomato  mar¬ 
ket  in  bad  condition  except  on  best  rea¬ 
sonably  ripe. 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbi . .  UU  @  4  25 

Si  .  2  16  @  3  25 

K6.::::::::;:::::;;;:;:::*; . n\  ®  >« 

western.  150 ibs . 3^  ,2  2  §8 

Bermuda,  bbl . . . 4  dy  @  71111 

Southern,  new,  bbl  . 4  5,1  k  7  In 

Sweet.  Fotatoos.  Jersey,  bu . ’ .  co  &  1  no 

Beets,  bbl.. .  1  00  @  1  26 

Carrots  bbl  .  2  00  @3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  60  @  4  00 

Hothouse,  doz . 511  @  ,  0(, 

Cabbage,  ton . 1000  @isou 

New  Southern, bbl .  1  oil  @2  50 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket  . .  75  @  4  00 

dnions.  State..  100  lb.  bag  . .  1  01)  if.  "  00 

Conn.  Vnlley,  bag  .  2  00  @  2  5U 

Texas,  new,  bu. .  3  06  @4  50 

Asparagus,  dot.  bunches .  1  50  @  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  ©2  25 

. . .  2  60  @7  00 

Radishes,  bul . 125  @20(1 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


YOUNG’S 
Portable 
Poultry  Houses 


Bean  or  Ground.  ^ 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

bv  Express  (if  by  ParoH  Pont  add  !7«\  for  in  lbs.) 
.SatistacUon  gUiimnltit'd  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

EsTAliUSIlFli  76  YEARS 


The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Yon  •>*  ii‘  *  Chltls  fn-J  from  100  iioimclR  of 

RlM-chford'K  C.aM  Mcul,  arid  it  rout*  yr»i  tiplf  OD«?-IoUl’th 
ua  ouch.  It  will  Timka  yonr  e*lf  grow  luMtunJ  wull. 

Blaichfor.r*  Calf  Moal  ta  cor*iuo«*?d  of  (ha  element* 
the  young  coif  flood  4  In  tb»?  moat  tryimf  r-  ritni  <rf  ita  life: 
is  thoroughly  wtuam  onokwd-pcvVclit*  l>o«,V4il  trouble*  tmd 
other  ills  duo  to  mftpfi'iH'r  tnillc  iwbwtltutct. 

Blatchford'a  PI*  M«a1  uiAurea  uuicU ,  alimlv  arnwfh  of 
jouug  yiga  ut  WCAdId*  Uti te.  without  ►•■IDuck  t»r  bullimr  off. 

—  our  ^reo 
FohH  on  How  to  Rasise 
* |*f*f  Calvnn  #*his*4|ilv  timJ  Suc- 

P  co/t^dulty  WUhptit  Milk/* 

BUtrMbrd  Cull  Mr, 4  Factory 

/ 1  Madison  St..  Wnukogan,  lit. 


L,  4\  It-.J ni.  Fhncra- 
(ourvt,  aid.,  writrx:  *‘I 
cm}.  fAy  Biiiteh  ford'a 
Cu If  Mvu.1  will  pay 
I  anVODv  lOOPct.  that 
hw  calve*  to  raise.  *  *, 


WHITE  FAVER0LLE 

|  Great  Winter  Layers 

If*'  ,  The  Pyetnur  Table  Fowl 

of  Fran  ce 

•  ^  J  33  Blue  Ribbon  IVinncrs 

•.  Stock  and  I*lggs. 

Stamp  for  large  book. 

DICTOGRAPH 

£.  _ _  .>€1  R.F.D.  12 West  NyqcIs.N.Y 

Tompkins- Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win- 
^Javers.  $1. all  per  15;  f4  per  50;  S7.50  jier  100; 
BtraiuJit  colonial  strain,  per  ].».  A d dress 
G.  A.  bAr.Db,  .  Marlborough,  X.  Y. 

R.  C.R.I.  Red  Eggs  for  Hatching 

drnli  SlperlS.  Honestiaiu.  B.H.Owen.Riiinelieok  N  v 


P.en,d.  V1?  y°ur namn and  I’Usi-nd  yon 
absolutely  free,  hlue-prlnt  plansand  Joml 
P.'^f 1 n*  trmitioim  for  bill  Id  Inga  pr,lc- 
ll.al,  tbori*tijj|»ly-provon  home-iuado 
concrete  mixer.  H undreds  have  umsI 
my  plannauoecr.srKily.  Koeuu  yon 

S.  M.  cci  ft n,  nxnc  oi-l. . ' 


Barred  Rocks.JS.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
&  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Males 
and^Females,  $2.00  up.  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100. 

Igr..  -  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


8.  M.  CO.,  Do,  TllS.Wehawka.W.h 


Belgian  Hares  forSale 

Does  and  Bucks, $2.61)  cacb,  Warren  Miller.  Manlius.  N  Y. 

pOR  SALE- ABOUT  TWENTY  (30)  TOULOUSE 
1  GEESE.  W.  C.  VV  HHTI.Bi  PCHCHASK.  N.  Y. 

T WoTT m  STKA  1  N  °,F  WHITE  IVYAN. 

1  L.S,  1  rpp  i  u»od.  Clioiee I’hiok.s  $20  per 
bundled.  (MjJ)  UU(  K  I"  ARM,  L*enox  Dale,  Muss. 

Thompson’s  Hinglets-^^6'^5^ 

for  15.  Utility.  75c.  Mrs,  L.  0  SEYMOUR  ft  ebana  11  NY 


«  ?n  Pinuro:  .1’  I'liy-old  chicks,  $16  pci- 

A.  u.  JONES.  Marvel  HoinesteaU  Geuroelown,  Delaware 


MamlHru  bred;  heavy  luvovs.  Liur-bred  >)irds  that 
have  the  power  of  rejmduetio;!.  Ten  years  breed- 
t,r  v,e,n*  ^  ritu  tbr  descriptive  mating  list. 

FOLK  ACRES  -  Nlltley,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Parks~S train 

per  l.i ;  SoperlUl).  Fred  Gouiifellow.  Gilbua,  N  Y. 

Buff  Rocks- ?,nc!  New  York  winners.  Cock- 

Muinivvno  o.Pn  me _ V/r,,o  cici  n  . . « 


rjiiMs, 


erols— Pullets— Eggs.  FIELD.  Somers,  Conn' 


lh.  hens.  T  »o6  816.  cocks. 
Fertile  eggs,  gu.rimeed  Tran- 
nested  snd  Pedls-rec^r  Slock. 

WILUAM  8.  WHITNEY 

Mailborouih.  M.  Y. 


Ueavy -Laying:  Strain  I5UEF  ORPINGTONS 
«1  ami  per  15  Odithia  Farm  R,  Stanley,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

$4  per  16(1  00*  Fertile.  Baby  (  hicks  $12  per  100. 
S>  cauiore  I  oultrj-  i'arm.  Shelter  Island, 3ST.Y. 

Wanted— 1 00  or  More  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

pi  cleralily  Just  year  early -pullCLt  Ivom  good  laying 

Sliaill.  No  CUll.  LrliEGOIRE,  SOK’lil  A  uboy.  \'  J 


Importir  tad  (header 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron’s  strain  exclu- 
sivcly.  Eggs  fur  hatching  from  selected  t  names  ted 
stock.  Price  list  and  records  upon  request. 

.11.  J.QUACKKNBUSI1  _  Nutley.  N.  J. 


To  into, ,mro  our  kWitls  wo  will  seud  these  tlirre  littl,; 

Lab-,. - -savins  innitorr  “  Slar''  pans  to  any  aitdreuu 
mtlic  bnitod  Slates  tor  26c.,  postpaid.  They  arc  nm-lo  of 
heavy,  nist-procf  mat,  rial  and  will  fit  any  Mason  iar 

SIMFI.IN  SlWbV  HOVSE.  13  Pontiac  Bldtr.  Chicago,  HI. 

Send  for  catalogna  describing  oor  Feather  Brooders,  ’ _ 

Autom  itic  Feeders  aud  other  poultry  apjdiauces.  —  fcV 


24S  TO  284-1  (TB  STHtIXS.  Wvnii 
Missouri  (kintoer,  pens.  All  birds 

,cer.  Hudson  and  Titus Avc-,lrandeauoil,N  V 


ORPEK 


TODAY 


574 


April  1,  191G. 


N.  Y.,  nearly  20  years  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  shown  that  he  purchased 
common  Western  corn  and  sold  it.  to 
farmers  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country,  giving  it  a  name  of  his  own  and 
representing  it  as  a  choice  variety  for 
seed  purposes.  A  little  later  Mr.  W  ootl- 
ruff  turned  promoter  and  launched  a 
colossal  scheme  for  establishing  ware¬ 
houses  to  buy  farm  products  and  sell  the 
farmers  supplies.  Mr  Woodruff  sold 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock 
in  these  warehouse  organizations  in  some 
sections  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the 
get-rich-quick  nature  of  the  scheme.  lie 
then  brought  libel  suit  for  a  large  amount 
which  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  The 
publicity  given  him  finally  drove  him  out 
of  New  York  State  for  several  years. 
Many  farmers  do  not  recognize  Wood¬ 
ruff,  the  promoter,  under  the  cloak  of  the 
Lackawanna  Exchange  Corporation  at 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Wo  have  had  many 
complaints  from  farmers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  seeds,  silos,  etc.,  from  this  cor¬ 
poration.  The  above  letter  not  only  em¬ 
phasizes  that  farmers  should  be  ever  on 
the  alert  for  frauds  of  the  Woodruff  type, 
but  also  that  they  should  not.  entrust  or¬ 
ders  for  seeds  or  other  requirements  t>> 
any  individual  or  house  that  they  know 
nothing  about.  A  little  inquiry  on  II.  II. 
II.’s  part  would  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  Lackawanna  Exchange  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  no  financial  responsibility  or 
standing  and  that  the  concern  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  tlie  confidence  of  the  farming 
public.  This  item  may  save  many  farm¬ 
ers  from  falling  into  the  dutches  of 
Woodruff  and  others  of  his  ilk  during  the 
coming  season. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Agricultural  Department  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bouding  com¬ 
mission  men  and  issuing  license  to  author¬ 
ize  them  to  do  a  produce  commission 
business  under  the  Cole  law  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  commission  dealers  who  are 
bonded  and  licensed.  This  list  is  chang¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time,  new  names  going 
on  and  old  ones  being  removed  when  they 
allow  licenses  to  expire,  hut  the  list  is 
complete  up  to  February  15.  1010.  Ship¬ 
pers  can  get  copies  of  the  list,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Unfortunately  the  license  and  bond  is 
not  sure  protection  to  the  shipper,  but 
it  is  a  help,  and  any  unjust  treatment 
should  be  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


THIS  word  now  appears  on  every  new  bag  t 
of  ALPHA.  Cement.  It  means  that  the  ■ 
cement  the  bag  contains  was  manufactured  j 
under  a  strict  system  of  chemical  tests  and  in-  : 
spection  and  will  more  than  meet  the  United  : 
States  Government  requirements  and  every 
other  recognized  standard. 

In  all  ALPHA  plants  the  chemists  are  su-  j 
preme.  They  make  tests  every  hour,  day  and 
night.  Their  vigilance  insures  correct  propor¬ 
tioning  of  raw  materials,  thorough  burning,  and 
grinding  to  flour-like  fineness.  They  make  it  j 
impossible  for  cement  lacking  in  binding  power  : 
to  be  shipped  out.  Yet 

. 

n  I  nil  II  THE  guaranteed 

ALPHA  CEMENT 

costs  no  more  than  any  other  good  Portland 
cement.  By  specifying  ALPHA  you  can  make  i 
sure  that  the  cement  which  is  to  become  the  : 
very  sinew  of  your  construction  is  of  top- 
notch  quality — every  bag  of  it. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  be 
glad  to  secure  for  you  complete  working  plans  for  a 
concrete  garage,  barn,  poultry  house,  greenhouse, 
smalt  dam,  dairy  house,  porch  floor,  or  steps.  He  will 
help  you  figure  your  bills  of  materials  and  give  you  j 
the  80-page  handbook,  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to 
Use  It. ”  This  book  shows  how  to  make  dozens  of 
everlasting  improvements  around  the  farm  and  home.  [ 
If  you  do  not  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us.  f 
Address  Dept.  R. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offipt**:  Saw  York,  IMtiliidelphla,  llobton,  1'lttibnrgb,  Baltimore,  Savannah 


In  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  481, 
the  United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture  says: 


“  Many  brands 
of  Portland  cement 
are  on  the  market, 
from  which  the 
farmer  should 
select  some  well- 
known  make,gwrjr- 
antced  by  the  local 
dealer  to  meet  the 
standard  specifi¬ 
cations  for  cement 
of  the  UnltedStates 
Government,  to  be 
obtained  from  the 
United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards.  ” 


We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inducing  a  New  York  poultry  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  an  Indiana  shipper  over 
$20  more  than  the  receiver  showed  and 
paid  in  his  original  account  of  sales.  It 
was  brought  about  by  a  demand  of  the 
Department  to  examine  the  books,  which 
showed  a  clear  stmil  of  the  amount  set¬ 
tled  for.  That,  we  call  good  work  and  we 
commend  the  Department  for  it. — New 
York  Produce  News. 

The  above  is  copy  of  an  editorial  from 
one  of  the  produce  trade  papers  in  New 
York  City.  This  paper  was  originally 
opposed  to  the  Department.  It  is  so  yet 
in  some  respects.  Its  subscribers  and 
advertisers  are  largely  the  commission 
dealers;  but  it  is  fair  enough  to  publish 
the  news  and  it  has  breadth  enough  to 
see  that  the  produce  trade  is  best  served 
in  the  encouragement  of  honesty,  and  the 
exposing  of  crooks  who  bring  discredit  to 
tin-  business.  Honest  papers  and  lionest 
dealers  will  support  the  Department  be¬ 
cause  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it 
but  much  to  gain. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  North 
American  Home  Company,  Roanoke,  Ya. ? 
Are  they  a  fake,  or  all  right? 

West  Virginia.  F.  v.  t. 

The  president  of  this  company  is 
said  to  be  L.  C.  II.  Whitehead.  This 
recalls  the  F,  E.  Whitehead  and  L. 
Whitehead,  who  were  connected  with  the 
Standard  Home  Company  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  The  plan  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Company  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Standard,  and  the  history  of  the 
latter  concern  has  been  referred  to  so  fre¬ 
quently,  our  readers  will  not:  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  company 
with  which  the  Whiteheads  are  connected. 


As  is  always  the  case  when  prosperity 
arrives,  the  public  press  shows  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  fake-promoter,  min¬ 
ing  and  oil  shark  advertisements  and 
others.  A  little  warning  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time.  . 

Pennsylvania.  T.  1.  P. 

The  above  is-  from  a  man  well  versed  in 
financial  and  investment  matters,  who  is 
well  aware  of  the  alluring  traps  that  are 
set  by  wily  promoters  to  got  possession 
of  the  spare  cash  of  farmers  in  times  of 
prosperity.  These  promoters  are  para¬ 
sites  of  the  business  world.  It  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  safe  conclusion  that  the  stock  offered  Frenehtown.  N.  .T..  Ransoinville,  N.  Y., 
to  country  people  partakes  of  the  nature  e*c-  Last  season  Mr.  Cooley  operated  at. 
of  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  There  may  the  New  York  address,  but  it  appears 
be  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare  indeed,  that  he  has  again  returned  to  I  rench- 
It  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive  to  town,  N.  ,T.  ITis  advertisements  this 
interest  city  capital  in  any  proposition  season  are  appearing  in  the  name  of 
that,  has  good  assets  behind  it  or  good  Mrs.  E.  E.  Cooley  perhaps  for  good  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  but  city  inves-  sufficient  reasons.  We  have  warned  Our 
tors  are  more  critical  and  mast  be  shown,  readers  against  Cooley  and  his  methods 
This  is  the  reason  the  fake  promoters  go  for  10  or  12  years  past,  and  we  trust  that 
to  the  country  for  money.  Many  of  them  none  of  our  people  w ill  get  caught  iu  his 
will  present  plausible  reasons  why  they  meshes  during  the  present  season, 
want  farmers  as  stockholders,  in  their 

enterprises,  but  the  real  reason  is  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  as  to 

experienced  investors  would  not  risk  a  gaVrfngtmi.  Via ssa'ch u sens!' ' ' >  Th ei r'  "  Mr 
penny  in  such  speculations.  Looker  called  on  me  today,  but  wo  did  no 

c  , .  ,  ,  c.  •  „  business,  as  I  assured  him  he  couldn’t 

.  ome  time  »  I  « ■  ^  1  '  n  induce  me  to  sign  any  contract.  If  my 

from  the  Lack  aw.  nn.  E  *  S  ’  ,  memory  serves  me.  I’ve  seen  them  writ- 

atmn  at  Lack  a  w  anna.  N.  A  ,,  some  seed  .  “Publisher’s  Desk"  I 

c,.rn  for  ^  SJV'.'kl"  to  l!"  copy  of  their 

dealing  with  »  Joum.  tartttj  ■■contra, t"  lint  he  declined.  e.  e. 

corn  failed  to  come  up,  and  upon  looking  •  • 

around  we  find  there  are  others  iu  the  ° 

neighborhood  in  the  same  situation.  We  We  hold  a  receipt  of  the  D.  R.  Cornell 
happened  to  have  some  of  the  corn  left  Companv  signed  by  J.  -T.  Looker  for  $20 
and  had  it  examined,  and  found  it  was  '  *  •  „  ,  .  ,, 

about  three-fourths  rotten.  We  took  it  kim  by  a  New  lurk  State  farmer 

up  with  these  people,  and  they  just  sim-  for  the  purpose  of  listing  and  advertis- 
plv  wouldn’t  do  a  thing.  They  kept  jng  his  farm  property.  The  receipt  bears 
claiming  they  are  haying  their  accf|Unts  tW  ^  ..If  fc  Sul(1  in  two  yettTS 
audited  and  this  thing  and  that  thing.  .  ‘ 

and  you  can  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  from  date  money  is  returnable.  1  he 
them.  I  placed  this  matter  in  the  hands  two  years  is  up  and  we  have  made  fre- 
of  attorneys  in  Buffalo,  and  they  claim  f|U,,nt  demands  on  the  D.  B.  Cornell  Co. 
the  firm  has  several  different  names  un-  ,  ,  v,  Y  , 

dor  which  it  is  selling  seed  corn,  and  that  “  '  r,H  ~  1,1  1  ui  tb  -  ^,v'  *  ik 

it  is  unreliable  and  a  judgment,  even  State  subscriber.  In  one  letter  the 
though  we  got  one,  would  be  worthless.  Cornell  Co.  promises  to  refund  the  money, 
Is  it  possible  that  such  people  can  im-  ])U<;  Up  p,  date  has  not  done  so.  This 
pose  upon  the  farmers  m  this  way  with-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

out  any  redress?  I  thought  I  would  bfls  1,l‘*’n  worked  for  a  good  many 

write  you  and  see  if  you  would  not  take  years  back  by  this  man  Looker,  acting 
interest  enough  in  this  matter  to  see  that  for  the  D.  B.  Cornell  Co.  The  letter  of 

ffS  £55,  tS  £  ft  that  I . k« 

than  $200.  n,  n.  n.  18  how  operating  m  Virginia,  and  we  ad- 

Pennsylvania.  vise  Virginia  farm  owners  to  he  on  the 

VYe  are  sorrv  to  see  that  farmers  are  lookout  for  him,  and  give  bi.m  the  sort  of 
still  being  faked  by  J.  W.  Woodruff  in  reception  that  his  methods  deserve. 

spite  of  the  fact  that  Ttte  Ritual  New-  - 

Yorker  has  warned  farmers  of  his  un-  The  annual  index  of  The  Rural  New- 
serupulous  methods  for  nearly  20  years  Yorker  is  ready,  and  any  reader  who  has 
back.  We  first  knew  Mr.  Woodruff  as  not  received  it  will  be  supplied  on  appli- 
the  old  American  Farm  Co.  of  Buffalo,  cation  to  this  office. 


Plenty  Of  Water  For  Your  Dairy 

SuddIv  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 

HI  healthier  stock.  Makes  the  dairy  A 

1  help  you  select  the  right  pump  ^ 
0  styles.  All  rigidly  tested  and 
argest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
ked  by  65  years*  pump-making 
are  strong,  durable  and  reliable, 

FLDSPUMPC  ,-i 

EVERY  SERVICE 
iu  plenty  of  water  under  pres-  /  /j 
rotection.  Getourfrecbook,  // 
iplyfortheCountryHome.”  /  l 
lor  sanitsity  plumping  in  If  < 
n,  kitchen  and  laundry.  /  /** 
day.  AddressDept.  R.  A  v  j 

fOuldsMlg.  Co.  11^  1 

icon  Fulls,  N.  Y. 

h-kko  Philadelphia  ‘A  fcj 

loBton  ^Vw^Yor  ^ 


Write 
lor  this 
Book. 


~TM7TR. 

■Mtmn 

/  for  /h?  f  j 

'c'ommn 

JWtt  // 


SAVE  MONEY!  II 


an  All  rurpose  t-nj 
Usable  on  Binders 


PROF.  I.  W.  DICKERSON  of  the  Farm 
Mechanics  Department,  University  of  Illinois, 
says : — 

tf  By  all  means  purchase  engines  for  general 
purpose  work  in  future,  of  such  design  as  to 
work  properly  on  grain  and  corn  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  potato  diggers,  etc.,  in 
season.” 


THENew-WSy” 

All  Purpose  and  Binder  Engine 

*Qqe&a**  Q ©g-®  Right” 

IT  EXACTLY  FILLS  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 

4  H.  P.  Size  fits  5,  6.  7  and  8  ft.  binder  and  sells 
at  the  low  price  of  $  1 50.00,  including  extras  not 
found  on  common  stationary  engines. 

Get  our  Golden  Harvest  Catalog'  which  describes 
this  engine  in  detail— well  worth  writing'  for 

Tki'KeW'WSY Motor  Conran* 

Lansmg,  WrcnrcAJf.  U.S.A. 

10  Hale  Street 


30,000  Tons  fligh-rl&ss,  Official- inspect ('<1,  Ouallty-trnnrantcetl 


FOR  SALE — 200  acre  farm  120  clear, 
pasture  wood  and  timber,  black  It 
quite  level,  fair  buildings,  linlf  mile 
road1,  flue  well,  I  arm?  stream,  between 
dam  and  Schenectady ;  $4,000. 

SPUING,  Delanson.  N.  V.,  Tj.  2, 
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BOY,  sixteen  to  twenty, 
stock  and  truck  racin' 
New-Yorker, 


wanted  oil  pure  href 
BOX  1203.  care  Itura 


FARM.  50  acres,  3  acres  wood,  goo 
frame  house,  frame  barn  45 soli.  4  m 
railroad  station  and  live  town,  with 
pleasant,  healthy  location;  to  If  phone 
price  $1,200;  $700  down;  balance  ( 

EDWARD  HOGAN,  Vyalusing  Penna, 


EXPERIENCED  Cheese  and  Rutter 
sires  position;  good  references.  N. 
La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wishes  fi 
for  long  time  with  at  least  12 
any  reasonable  proposition  considered 
city  preferred:  full  details.  BOX 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


E.  V.  Odell’s 

FARMERS 

BUREAU 

Estab.  1852 


Office  8256th  Avf.,  N.Y.  Phono  Bryant 
70U7.  Managers,  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
Dairymen,  Poiiltrymcm,  Kcrmelmen, 
ilnTtfciiltiirists,  all  nationalities; 
prompt  service  ;refereneesiii vest  jgated. 


FOR  SALE — Niagara  County  fruit  and  dairy 
farm.  1G7  acres;  30  a.  res  apples;  good  build¬ 
ings,  near  market,  $100  per  acre.  FLOYD 
COTHRAN.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK  WR 
farmhouse  near 
quick,  pleasant,  wb 
Teachers'  College, 


-MT'ESEK  FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — -Due  to  the 
rVealh  of  the  well  known  fruit,  grower,  E.  O', 
Mtieser,  of  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
an  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  to  enterprising 
buyers  for  investment  in  a  fruit  farm  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  The  farm  in  question  comprises 
125  acres,  of  which  35  are  orchard  laud  in  young 
apple,  l ieft eh  and  pear  trees  in  the  very  prime 
of  condition.  There  are  about  1,000  young  apple 
trees,  the  majority  just,  coming  into  bearing  in¬ 
cluding  such  favorite  marketable  varieties  as 
Melntoshes.  Baldwins,  Greenings.  Wealthies  and 
Wolf  Rivers;  and  as  many  peach  trees.  Par- 
mens,  Champions,  Elbertas.  Sill  ways  and 
Stevens,  all  vigorous  young  trees  lo  tile  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  the  late  owner  devoted  the  most 
careful  and  expert  attention.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  spacious,  well  built  house  of  12 
rooms  with  barns,  packing  shed  and  buildings 
in  excellent  repair.  To  those  who  may  lie  In¬ 
terested  in  a  fniil  farm  which  is  In  a  condition 
to  give  quick  and  generous  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  made,  an  early  visit  to  the  Mueser 
Fruit  Farm  is  suggested.  The  form  is  located 
one  mile  north  of  the  Salt  Point  shipping  sta¬ 
tion.  Comninniratlons  received  by  MRS.  J  DA 
-MT'ESEK.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  have  many  abie- bodied  young 
men.  both  with  and  withont  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
Steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ofirs  is  a  phiiapUirop- 
le  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


WANTED 
roust  In 
referenei 
II  EGG  AN, 


-Two  men  to  work  on 
re  experience  working  li 
<nd  state  wages  wanted 
Waterford  Works.  N.  ,T. 


.  perieueeil  young 
cubic  position  on 
1  farm;  ran  fur- 
in racier  and  abil- 


nere  poultry  farm,  equipped 
..  1.;  six-room  house  with  Jm 
;  rent  $300.  BOX  1234.  R, 


e,  experienced  fur- 
aud  •  un-taker  and 
make  butter  if 
with  board  for  one 
Springfield'  Center, 


POU  SAT. I? — A  wonderful  fruit  bargain:  death 
in  family:  1,800  trees:  $100  acre;  50  miles 
from  Boston;  complete  particulars  OWNER. 
Steward,  Hotel  Palm  Beach,  I’alm  Beach, 
Florida. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  worl 
and  dairy  farm  on  shares  nr  for 
grown  children. 
1'RESCOTT,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULTRY 
years’  experience  in  handling 
and  duck  plants,  desires  change 
try  and  eggs  especially;  married’: 
Splendid  references  former  employ 
BOX  1200.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  man  to  drive 
wages  $30.00  month  and  board 
work  in  dairy;  good  milker:  wi 
board.  _  No  booze  or  tobacco.  A 
VUICK.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J  T: 


FDR  SALE  — 12S  acre  (fairy  farm  with  30-room 
boarding  house,  milk  station  on  farm;  price. 
$80  per  acre.  Address  WILLOW  BROOK  COT¬ 
TAGE,  Wuilkill,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  KEI'KA  ; 

two  cottages,  I 
houses.  $l,5oO. 
ers  Plains,  N.  Y 


grape  ami  peaeli  laud.  14  acres, 
barn,  motor  and  sail  boats,  boat 
Easy  terms.  B.  PIERCE.  Coop- 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  1\  EKKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  and  small  fruit  farm. 

Sixty  acres,  south  east  part  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Some  stock,  machinery  and  tools.  Inquire  ROX 
144.  Nortbfield.  Conn. 


Fits 

What  can  I  do  for  Yorkshire  boar  that 
has  lits?  I  gave  him  turpentine  about 
three  ounces  in  three  different  doses;  also 
Wed  hint  in  the  ear.  j.  i. 

New  York. 

Overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise  no 
doubt  cause  the  (its.  Turpentine  would 
do  no  good  arid  the  doses  given  were  ex¬ 
cessive.  One  teaspoonful  for  eiieh  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  would  be' enough 
and  this  medicine  is  given  for  worms. 
Give  the  hour  four  ounces  of  glauber 
salts  in  slop  and  repeat  once  a  week. 
Feed  middlings  and  flaxseed  meal  in  hot 
water.  Also  allow  roots  and  Alfalfa  hay 
and,  most  important,  make  the  boar  take 
abundant  exercise  every  dav.  A.  s.  A. 


FARM  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE-  -12-25  II.  P.  In 
ternaiioual,  $725 — cost  St.. $50.  Good  condition, 
C.  H.  II.,  518  Singer  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SYRrP— Apply  DONALD  MacKAY 
Gove  Hill  Farm.  Tltetford  Center,  Vt, 


2-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings,  S 
II.  RIVEN BF RG IT,  gtockbrldge.  N.  Y. 


50  TONS  of  good  Clover  mixgil  hay  at  $1 
bargain.  1.  C.  HAWKINS,  Sprakers.  I 


an  of  practical  experience  to 
arm  in  Dutches:*  Co. ;  thirty 
<•  nud  peagh  trees;  give  full  r 
I25U.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SELL,  during  April,  fresh  eggs,  two  cents 
apiece;  transportation  prepaid  on  lots  of  seven 
dozen  or  more.  Address  D.  IIINE,  Box  54,  East- 
ford,  Conn. 


M  ANTED — Sober,  iiiibl 
general  work  ( under 
and  fruit  farm,  in  or 
make  himself  generally 
lienee  and  wages  ex  per 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HALF  PRICE,  Universal  Tractor  complete,  good 
as  new,  bought  larger  tractor  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  price  $200.  HAMLIN  FRAZIER.  I’razeys- 
burg,  Ohio. 


Brooklyn  residence  for  village  farm 
or  Massachusetts;  stock  and  tools; 
will  add  rush.  GITAS.  DE  MOTT, 
lace.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hercules  Slump 
inch  cable;  practically  new; 
SPATH,  Chatham  Center.  N. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  manic 
experienced  all  branches 
ers.  stock  and  poultry  r 
work;  sober,  steady;  in 
years;  take  full  charge  g» 
late;  best  references  from 
others.  BOX  12(11  care  R 


M  at  sacrifice;  terms.  ME  I 
owner,  Harrington,  Delaware 


Staggers 

Is  there  a  disease  of  the  horse  called 
“stomach  staggers  Y‘  Describe  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  and  give  remedy. 
Michigan.  it.  p. 

Ii  you  have  had  a  case  of  what  you 
consider  staggers  we  shall  be  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  when  you  describe  the  symptoms. 
Meanwhile  information  as  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
lmrse  can  be  had  in  any  text  book  on  the 
subject  or  in  the  book  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  fn’e  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Washington,  D.  ('.  It  can  he 
had  through  a  Congressman  or  Senator. 
We  only  prescribe  for  actual  cases  of  dis¬ 
eases,  where  a  competent  local  veterin¬ 
arian  cannot  lie  employed.  a.  s  a 


FOR  SALE — Four  International  Brooders  (  port¬ 
able  I  $4  each  and  four  Cyphers  Adaptable 
Brooders,  $3  each;  good  condition.  "BARGAIN," 
Ilox  12B4,  oi  re  Rural  New-Yorker. 


S',  graduate 
ling  dairy, 
isive  No-|fh 
moderate. 


WANTED — Unmerchantable  wheat  for  hens 
send  price  and  sample.  BOX  900,  Johnson 
vllle,  N.  Y. 


AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  pure  manic 
and  syrup.  ERNEST  TOUGH ETTE. 
goinery  Center,  Vt..  R.  F.  I).  No.  1. 


\\  ANTED — Married  man  under  3. 

must  be  good,  dry  hand  mill, 
careful  feeder.  Kind  to  animals, 
or  cigarettes;  wages  fifty  ibdla 
good  dry  house;  no  stump  for  rei 
factory  reference.  R.  F.  SHANN 
Pa. 


dAN.  experienced,  single.  < 
small  plant  on  private  p 
for  cow  or  garden:  good’  t 
s.  HARRY  DAVIS,  East 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP;  finest  quality  lo 
sale  after  April  L-st ;  lund’e  by  D.  F.  ROBIN 
SON.  Paw  let.  Vt. 


Wa N’J'ed — single  man 
to  work  with  owner 
home;  reasonable  wa 
Bridgewater.  Conn. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.10  gallon  pail  or  i 
sugar  U  cents.  One  pound  fancy  boxes 
cents;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALB1 
FISHER.  Rupert.  Vt. 


PRACTICAL  1 
CatekUl  moil 
must  be  kind 
iiig  and  garden 
butter  maker. 
New  York  Oily 


married,  no  children, 
’her  and  industrious; 
and  understand  farm- 
must  be  ii  at  and  good 
3-C.  119  W.  71st  St., 


Receipts  at  New 
ending  Match  2.“ : 
Butter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  dug . 

Dressed  poultry,  pg 
Rive  poultry,  erts. ,. 

Cotton,  bis . 

Apples,  bbis . 

Cranberries,  bids.  .  . 
Re  in  ous,  boxes  . . . . 
<  inions,  sks.  ....... 

Oranges,  boxes  _ _ 

Potatoes,  bbis . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  torts  . 

Dats,  bush . 

Rye,  bush . 

^  beat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bids . 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbis.!!’. 
Tar,  bbis.  . . 


Experienced  in 
BOX  1203,  car, 


FIRST  CLASS  POULTRYM 
experience  on  big  plants, 
pert  in  economical  feeding, 
branches.  Married.  K  c. 
ton.  N.  J. 


AN,  with  li!  years’ 
wants  position.  Ex- 
Efiieieilcy  in  all 
1IEMPEL.  Luurel- 


FJNE  Virginia  hug  and  dairy  farm  f< 
well  improved.  W.  W.  HEY.MAN, 
burg,  Vn. 


22-ACRE  FRUIT  FARM  with  buildings  in 
world's  best  fruit  section,  $1,100.  THED. 
IMBACTJ,  Martinsbufg,  W.  Yu. 


FARM  I, 'OR  SALE  or  rent,  25  n< 
cultivation,  25  pasture,  30  in 
containing  over  100,090  feet;  , 
price  $3,000.  Full  description 
II.  1.  PICK,  Morris,  pa. 


Cheap 

Copper  Sulphate 


32  acres,  equipped  with  stock, 
ms;  nice  house,  fruit;  line  lo- 
I’rotn  court  house:  bargain 
N  FARM.  Dade  City.  Florida. 


can  no  longer  be  had  hut  growers  of  Potatoes 
Grapes  and  Vegetabhs  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  a  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
o?„use..an<*  *-',fU£‘8>  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  Jf 

50  Church  St.  -  New  York 


ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  applicants. 
For  special  railway  rates  and  other  in¬ 
formation  apply  to 

^  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


1.15  aero  AllaUii  and  dairy  farm,  2  mil,-, 
from  state  agricultural  school.  16  roon 
modern  house,  fine*  bnj'nsT2silos,  running 
water,  tenant  bolide,  all  line  condition, 
retire.  §8o  per  acre. 

SLEE  .  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y, 


.  Washing 
barn;  Can- 
peach  or 
220  Broad 


- - 


r 


TV  .  •■  } 

•■■;■■  r  * 

''>• 

mi  Wmf\ 


WHEN  a  man  puts  his  name  on  a 
product  he  gives  a  pledge  to  the  public 
which  only  Quality  can  make  good.  The  value 

in  a  well  established  name,  therefore,  is  in  the  honor 
and  good  faith  for  which  it  stands. 

On  every  Firestone  tire  there  is  stamped  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
tire  company — H.  S.  Firestone,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company. 

On  the  roughest  roads,  in  the 
worst  weather,  you  can  rely 
on  the  extra  toughness  and 
thickness  of  the  Firestone 
tread  and  side  wall. 
The  built-in  values 
mean  most  miles  per 
dollar.  :  ; 

Tube  Bag  Free 

Fine  rubberized 
tube  bag  free  for 
'your  dealer’s 
name  and  make 
of  your  tires. 
Also  free  book, 
!  “Care  and 
Repair  of 
Tires,”  No. 
18. 

Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company 

“America’s  Largest 
Exclusive  Tire  and 
Rim  Makers” 

Akron,  Ohio 


Red 
Side 
Wall 
Black 
Tread 

The  Distinctive 

Firestone 

Trade-Mark 


CV: 

;  .-i  i'  ?*, 

mU-WM1* 


Branches  and 
Dealers  Everywhere 


l  f  |  M 


A  Bunch  Of  Good  Feeders 


April  8,  1916 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Standard  of  Value  and  Quality 


ower 


<u/i 

pyur&om w 


The  Fairfield  “Six-46” 

$1295 

f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


Few  of  us  have  the  need  or  desire  for 
a  racing  car. 

We  are  quite  content  to  let  the  “other 
fellow”  take  his  chances  at  70  miles 
an  hour — while  we  spin  along 
comfortably  and  safely  with  the 
speedometer  needle  registering  25 
or  30. 

But  every  man  wants  Power  in  his 
automobile — and  particularly  the 
farmer. 

It  is  good  to  sit  behind  a  motor  which 
responds  eagerly — bouyantly  —  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  throttle. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  you  need  only 
“step  on”  the  accelerator — and  the 
steepest  hills  will  flatten  out  like 
smooth  boulevards. 

It  is  good  to  realize  that  you  command 
a  vast  store  of  reserve  power  which 
will  easily  take  you  through  the 
heaviest  sand  roads  “on  high.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  your  automo¬ 
bile  is  a  staunch,  sturdy,  dependable 
help-mate — not  a  treacherous 
weakling  that  will  lay  down  when 
the  real  work  begins. 

In  a  word,  it  is  good  to  own  just  such 
a  car  as  the  five  passenger  Paige 
“Six-38”,  or  the  larger  seven  pas¬ 
senger  model,  “Six-46”. 

Both  of  these  cars  are  thoroughbreds 
— every  inch  of  them. 

They  are  just  as  handsome  as  auto¬ 
mobiles  could  possibly  be,  and  they 


both  are  easily  capable  of  going  60 
miles  per  hour  if  you  desire  to  go 
that  fast.  But — first  and  last — they 
are  made  for  work — consistent  work 
— day  in  and  day  out  v)ork . 

Paige  owrners  don’t  have  to  make 
apologies  or  “offer  excuses”.  Their 
cars  are  out  of  commission  at  one 
time  only — when  they  are  locked 
up  in  the  garage  at  night. 

And  —  best  of  all  —  you  can  readily 
establish  these  facts  for  yourself. 

Neither  of  the  Paige  models  are  “ex¬ 
periments”.  They  have  both  been 
put  to  the  gruelling  test  of  more 
than  a  full  year’s  road  work  by 
thousands  of  owners. 

All  that  you  need  to  do  is  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  Paige  dealer. 

Let  him  prove  his  case.  Let  him  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  men  who  have  in¬ 
vested  their  money  in  these  cars. 
Listen  to  their  experiences  —  ask 
for  their  honest  opinions. 

Then,  you  will  know  whether  Paige 
cars  are  reliable  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then,  you  will  know  whether  Paige 
cars  are  economical  to  maintain. 

Then,  you  will  know  whether  Paige 
cars  are,  in  actual  fact,  “the  stan¬ 
dard  of  value  and  quality”. 

Do  this  —  while  the  Dealer  can  still 
make  immediate  deliveries. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

221  McKinstry  Avenue 
Detroit,  -  Michigan 
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Top-working  Young  Apple  Trees 

Ben  Davis  a  Good  Stock 

1  am  planning;  1 1 .  set  out  an  orchard  this  Spring  and 
ash  vour  advice  about  buying  Ren  Davis  trees  (two 
years  old),  grafting  to  varieties  next  year  that  I  want, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  trees  from  nurserymen 
that  run  true  to  ordered  goods.  I  thought  if  this  was 
a  good  plan  it  would  save  waiting  several  years  to  find 
just  what  kind  of  trees  I  really  got.  c.  X.  A. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

GOOD  PLAN. — It  is  indeed  quite  a  satisfaction 
when  caring  I'm*  a  young  orchard  to  know  that 
the  trees  arc  exactly  what  their  labels  or  our  plant¬ 
ing  records  indicate  them  to  he.  The  satisfaction  is 
increased  until  it  becomes  a  peculiar  pleasure  when 
we  actually  know  the  parentage  of  each  tree.  The 
plan  of  planting  apple  trees  of  some  vigorous,  hardy 
variety  and  the  next  year  top-grafting  these  with 
scions  from  bearing  trees  of  varieties  ol'  known  ex¬ 
cellence,  is  one  that  has  for  some  years  appealed 
very  favorably  to  the  writer-  We  have  300  or  400 
four-year-old  Crimes,  Jonathan.  Stay  man.  Eusee  and 
Delicious  growing  on  Ren  Davis  bodies.  We  also 
have  young,  prolific,  hearing  heads  of  Stark,  Flush¬ 
ing  Spitzenburg,  McIntosh.  Ingram.  King  David  and 
a  number  of  other  varieties  flourishing  on  the 
“shoulders’’  of  a  lot  of  Missouri  Pippins  planted  15 
or  more  years  ago  before  we  were  personally  fam¬ 
iliar  with  its  small  size  and  poor  quality  for  our 
section.  Still  older  heads  of  Crimes,  Sutton,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Linville  and  other  varieties  worked  on  bodies 
of  Lankford  over  20  years  ago.  have  been  bearing 
fine,  regular,  heavy  crops  for  many  years.  Hence  we 
know  that  the  plan  of  top-working  desirable  va¬ 
rieties  from  trees  of  known  purity  and  prolificacy  is 
entirely  practicable  and  distinctly  pleasing  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways. 

METHOD  OF  WORKING.— In  order  to  he  suc- 
' -css fill  in  top-working  young  trees  there  aye  a  num¬ 
ber  of  details  to  he  carefully  observed.  And  in  en¬ 
deavoring  h.icfly  to  describe  our  method  of  doing 
this  work  it  is  hoped  these  more  important  points 
may  he  touched  upon  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
he  readily  comprehended:  For  top-working  one  year 
from  the  time  of  planting  well-grown,  heavy  two- 
year-old  trees  are  quite  suitable;  but  we  have  been 
especially  pleased  with  proportionately  well  grown, 
heavy  three-year-olds  for  Ibis  purpose,  as  the  larger 
diameter  of  their  bodies  renders  the  grafting  more 
readily  and  securely  accomplished.  True,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  various  authorities  that  three-year-old 
apple  trees  are  not  as  suitable  for  planting  as  two- 
year  or  one-year  trees;  but  in  considerable  exper¬ 
ience  the  three-year  trees,  if  freshly  and  carefully 
dug.  have  done  excellently  for  us,  and  such  trees 
would  he  my  first  choice  for  the  purpose  tinder  con¬ 
sideration.  As  a  rule  nurserymen  are  so  glad  to 
close  out  surplus  three-year  trees  that  they  will 
make  a  price  as  low  as,  or  lower  than  that  at  which 
two-vear  trees  are  selling.  Some  of  the  finest  trees 


A  Short  Scion  Delicious  on  Ben  Davis  Stock,  60  Days  From 
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I  have  ever  planted  were  among  carefully  selected 
three-year-olds  set  for  top-working,  and  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  same  price  asked  for  two-year  trees 
at  the  same  nursery.  Trees  of  Ben  Davis,  North¬ 
western  Creeuing  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig  afford 

r 

excellent  stocks  for  top-grafting. 

THE  SCIONS.- — The  usual  practice  is  to  cut 
scions  while  the  trees  are  perfectly  dormant  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  pack  them  in  slightly  moist 
moss  or  sawdust,  and  store  in  a  cool  cellar.  This 
is.  of  course,  a  safe  plan,  and  is  the  one  generally 
followed  when  scions  are  secured  from  a  distance; 
hut  we  have  had  most  excellent  results  with  scions 
cut  from  our  own  trees  just  as  tile  buds  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  swell  in  early  Spring,  and  grafted  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  stocks.  In  all  of  our  recent  top- wo  ."king 
we  have  used  grafting  wood  from  our  own  hearing 


Fruitful  Young  Stark  on  Missouri  Pippin  Body.  Fig.  204 


trees,  which  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
plan  not  generally  mentioned  or  advised — perhaps 
not  generally  known — of  using  long  scions.  Ry  using 
scions  from  12  to  In  inches  in  length,  grafted  into 
a  low-cut  four-year-old  slock  we  gain  the  special 
advantage  claim,  d  by  various  authorities  for  one- 
year  trees,  viz.,  that  of  having  a  considerable  length 
of  new  wood  well  set  with  strong  buds  from  which 
we  may  select  and  retain  such  new  shoot-  as  will 
form  front  well  distributed  branches  an  unerowded. 
well-balanced  head.  My  personal  experience  with 
these  long  scions  is  that  they  grow  equally  as  readily 
as  the  shorter  ones:  and  line,  spreading,  symmetrical 
heads  of  surprising  size  are  generally  produced  tin* 
first  year  from  the  scions. 

RREDARIXG  THE  STOCK. — Where  we  use  long 
scions  we  cut  away  the  tops  of  the  young  trees  at 
the  height  of  about  IN  inches  from  the  ground,  using 
a  fine-tooth  saw  and  making  the  cut  at  a  sharp  an¬ 
gle  instead  of  squarely  across  the  stock.  The  slop¬ 
ing  cut  leaves  a  wound  that  heals  much  more  readily 
than  tin*  square  cut.  Then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  stock  is  cut  squarely  off  just 
far  enough  down  from  the  point  to  leave  a  fiat, 
shoulder,  the  least  diameter  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  diameter  of  the  scion  to  he  used.  The  long 
side  of  the  stock  is  then  split  or  “cleft"  with  u  small 
grafting  chisel,  the  prepared  scion  inserted  and  the 
whole  wound  waxed  over.  A  second  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sloping  cut  is  that  only  the  long  side  of 
the  stock  need  he  split — the  cleft  rarely  extending 
so  far  through  as  to  hurst  tin*  hark  on  the  short  side. 

SKILL  REQUIRED.- — It  would  he  a  great  risk  for 
one  who  has  had  hut  little  practice,  and  is  not 
skilled  in  Hie  process  of  grafting,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  top-working  an  orchard  of  young  trees  from 
which  the  tops  are  to  be  entirely  cut  away  and  but 
a  single  scion  used.  A  vigorous,  uniform  stand  of 
grafts  is  no  less  desirable  than  a  uniform  stand  of 
trees  at.  the  outset  of  planting  the  orchard.  With 
larger  trees,  where  various  side  branches  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  scions,  a  be¬ 
ginner  may  succeed  fairly  wcdl.  as  he  thus  has  more 
scope  for  practice,  while  a  blunder  and  failure  here 


and  there  will  not  prove  of  serious  consequence. 
Rut  with  only  a  single  stem  and  a  single  scion  the 
workman  should  be  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to 
insure  a  high  percentage  of  growth  of  scions.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  too,  men  really  .skilled  in  grafting  are 
difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  secure. 

RISKS  INVOLVED. — There  are  few  plans  or 
methods  in  horticulture,  or  in  dny  other  calling,  in 
which  there  are  not  certain  drawbacks  or  dangers 
to  he  encountered.  In  the  top-working  of  young 
trees  we  find  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Hi  the 
writer’s  experience  there  are  three  dangers  to  which 
the  young  trees  are  subject,  which  deserve  especial 
mention : 

( 1  >  The  danger  of  inoculation  of  the  stock  or 
scion  with  fire-blight  in  the  process  of  grafting. 
This  danger  may  he  much  lessened  by  sterilizing  tin* 
grafting-tools  after  each  tree  is  grafted,  by  wiping 
them  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid. 

(2)  The  danger  of  heavy  birds  alighting  on  the 
stocks  before  the  scions  have  become  established, 
thereby  breaking  them  off  or  forcing  them  out  of  the 
cleft  of  the  stock.  Crows  are  usually  the  more  ser¬ 
ious  offenders  in  this  respect. 

(3)  Heavy  windstorms  during  the  first  growing 
season,  which  easily  break  off  the  tender,  rapidly- 
growing  gratis  before  they  have  become  firmly  knit 
to  the  stocks.  These  losses  arc  rather  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  the  two  previously  named,  as  they 
usually  occur  on  the  very  finest  trees,  whose  splen¬ 
did  new  growth  presents  a  proportionate  leverage 
for  the  wind  to  d<»  its  work. 

Dangers  mentioned  in  2  and  3  may  l»t*  effectively 
guarded  against  by  driving  a  small,  light  strip  of 
wood  about  four  feet  in  length,  close  down  beside 
each  tree  so  that  it  will  he  in  direct  contact  with 
the  stock.  Plastering  lath  sharpened  at  one  end 
serves  very  nicely.  These  strips  of  wood  prevent 
birds  from  alighting  on  the  stock,  while  the  growing 
graft,  during  the  first  season,  ruay  readily  he  tied  to 
the  lath  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
breaking  it  loose  from  the  stock.  After  the  first 
season  there  is  little  danger  either  from  heavy  birds 
or  strong  winds.  f.  h.  baixou. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Utilizing  Carcasses  as  Fertilizer 

Tell  us  of  some  quick  and  easy  way  of  utilizing  car¬ 
casses — mostly  horses — for  fertilizer.  v.  m. 

HERE  seems  to  he  no  quick  or  easy  way  of 
working  up  dead  horses  or  other  carcasses  as 
a  fertilizer.  Even  with  the  best,  of  machinery  and 
facilities  the  process  is  expensive,  and  the  fertilizer 
dealers  do  not  seem  to  think  there  is  much  margin 
in  the  operation.  Where  there  are  only  a  few 
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carcasses  to  be  handled,  and  the  animals  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  any  contagious  disease,  probably  the  most 
economical  way  will  he  to  utilize  both  the  feeding 
and  the  fertilizer  Values  of  the  carcass.  In  doing 
this  the  dead  animal  is  chopped  up  as  finely  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  broad  ax.  The  pieces  are  then  put  into 
vats  or  cookers,  and  thoroughly  cooked,  until  the 
meat  separates  from  the  hones.  The  hones  are  then 
taken  out.  and  vegetables  like  small  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  or  even  chopped  hay  are  added  to  the  meat 
and  cooked  still  farther.  This  makes  a  thiek  soup, 
which  can  he  fed  to  great,  advantage  to  hogs  or  to 
hens.  In  other  cases  in  eold  weather  tin*  carcass  is 
chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  then  Imng  up  in  the 
henhouse  where  the  poultry  pick  it  apart  and  skin 
the  meat,  from  the  lames,  or  after  boiling,  the  meat 
is  dried  in  a  kiln  and  ground  or  crushed  up  for  beef 
scrap.  In  still  other  cases  the  meat  is  cut  from  the 
lames  and  canned  in  largo  till  cans  or  jars  and  kept 
until  warmer  weather  for  poultry  feeding.  This 
saves  the  food  value  of  the  carcass,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable.  The  lames  left  after  this  process,  are 
divided  into  two  Hasses.  The  hard  leg  hones  and  the 
skull,  are  usually  very  difficult  to  pulverize  with  or¬ 
dinary  farm  machinery.  These  can  often  la*  sold  to 
good  advantage  to  hut  toil  or  knife  handle  makers, 
The  softer  hones  can  be  cooked  under  high  pressure 
or  steamed  in  a  vat  to  drive  the  fat  out  of  them. 
After  drying  they  may  la*  crushed  in  a  lame  grinder, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  packed  in  layers  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  for  about  three  months  in 
order  to  soften  them.  Something  of  this  plan  would 
probably  he  best  where  there  were  only  a  few  car¬ 
casses  t<>  be  handled.  On  a  larger  scale  it  Would  he 
necessary  to  invest  in  a  tank  of  good  size  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  developing  high  steam  pressure,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  a  kiln  or  drier,  and  a  hone  grinder.  It 
is  a  business  requiring  considerable  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as 
stilted,  if  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  carcasses  it 
will  he  found  more  economical  to  feed  Die  meat  to 
hogs  or  hens,  sell  the  harder  hones,  and  crush  the 
softer  ones  as  we  have  described  here. 


Building  Up  Poor  Sandy  Soil 

I  have  some  land  that  is  very  poor,  as  it  has  had 
nothing  : *n  it  in  tin*  past  20  years.  It  has  been  lying 
idle,  anil  is  quite  wild  and  foul  with  wild  black  berries 
and  oilier  stulV.  a  sandy  loam  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
about  is  miles  from  the  seashore.  JI*>\v  may  1  improve 
it  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  so  as  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able  and  to  produce  some  crops V  What  will  bring  it 
up  to  a  state  of  fertility  so  that  I  can  get  clover  to 
grow  on  it?  J.  B.  S. 

< ’ape  May  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

1111  plan  we  would  use  here  for  getting  a  poor 
sandy  soil  in  shape  to  grow  clover  would  be 
somewhat  as  follows:  First  clear  it.  break  up  the 
wild  growth,  and  if  necessary,  drain  it.  About 
June  1st  cow  pens  would  be  sown,  to  he  turned  un¬ 
der  Sept.  1st.  Then  a  heavy  seeding  of  rve  would 
be  made,  and  this  allowed  to  stand  until  some  time 
in  .Tune.  When  the  rye  began  to  form  in  the  heads 
this  would  be  turned  under.  Between  this  time  and 
August  15  to  20th  the  ground  would  he  gone  over 
frequently  with  an  Acme,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  coat  of  pulverised  limestone  could  In*  applied 
at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  and  worked  into 
the  surface  soil.  'This  frequent  harrowing  will 
make  a  firm  seed -hod  and  conserve  the  moisture. 
After  seeding  the  ground  would  be  rolled-  If  con¬ 
ditions  were  anywhere  near  favorable  such  a  plan 
would  result  here  in  a  fair  to  good  stand  of  clover. 
After  clover  is  well  established  the  ground  can  soon 
be  brought  to  the  point  where  it  will  produce  profit¬ 
able  crops. 

If  one  does  not  mind  the  expense  almost  any  soil 
can  he  put  in  shape  to  grow  clover  in  one  Summer 
by  the  free  use  of  stable  manure.  A  heavy  coat  of 
this  spread  event)  and  turned  under  very  shallow, 
followed  by  heavy  liming  with  ground  limestone  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  will  usually 
bring  satisfactory  results.  The  expense,  though,  is 
usually  greater  than  by  the  first  method. 

Too  many.  I  fear,  do  not  give  full  thought  to  that 
one  item  expense.  I  often  get  letters  from  people 
who  believe  they  can  bring  their  tainilies  and.  with 
their  savings  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  so,  buy  a  good 
big  block  of  the  cheap  sandy  land  in  South  Jersey 
and  make  a  splendid  living  growing  truck  crops. 
They  say  they  know  this  land  is  poor,  hut  they  also 
know  on  good  authority  that  this  land  can  be  made 
to  produce  good  crops  just  as  soon  as  some  humus 
is  put  in  it:.  They  also  know  that  a  few  crops  of 
rye  and  cow  peas  plowed  under  will  put  it  there. 
But  they  forget  the  main  point.  It  costs  money  to 
grow  even  rye  and  cow  peas  to  be  turned  under,  and 
it  takes  time.  There  is  seed.  Cost  of  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  etc-.,  cost  of  equipment  (which  is  just  as 
necessary  as  though  money  crops  were  being  grown), 
interest  on  the  land  and  equipment,  as  well  as  taxes 


and  living  expenses.  These  items  count  up.  and 
where  practically  all  of  the  land  is  of  the  same 
poor  sandy  type  there  is  no  income-  The  family 
must  live,  and  unless  there  is  some  fertile  soil  be¬ 
ing  farmed  at  the  same  time  the  poor  soil  is  being 
brought  up  in  fertility,  or  an  income  from  outside, 
there  will  soon  lie  both  a  poor  soil  and  a  poor  farm¬ 
er.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  conditions  in 
the  sections  of  South  Jersey  where  these  poor  sandy 
suils  are  to  be  found  would  better,  if  they  are  bound 
to  do  so.  try  farming  in  some  of  the  sections  where 
fertile  farms  are  to  be  found,  even  if  they  do  cost 
more  money. 

According  to  my  views  the  man  who  buys  land 
at  -$17  an  acre,  grows  and  plows  under  two  or  three 
crops  of  cow  peas  and  rye,  and  puts  on  20  to  20  tons 
of  stable  manure  along  with  lime  and  fertilizer, 
then  sells  that  land  for  $100  an  acre,  is  playing  a 
losing  game.  trucker,  jr. 

“  Barium-Phosphate” — A  New  Fertilizer 

There  is  now  being  introduced  to  this  locality  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  compound  called  “Rnrium-Ubosphate”  which  is 
vary  new  to  me.  never  having  seen  this  ninteri.nl  listed 
or  discussed  as  a  fertilizer.  The  circulars  say  it  is  a 
mixture  of  lime  phosphate  with  an  alkali,  sulphide  of 
barium,  and  phosphoric  acid  con  out  exceeding  that  in 
acid  phosphate.  Will  you  tell  something  about  this, 
we  who  use  fertilizer  have  some  real  information V 

Kingsley,  I’a.  c.  t.  o. 

I  We  can  hardly  do  better  than  print  the  following 
letter  from  Prof.  (>eo.  W.  Cavanaugh  of  Cornell.] 

I1E  material  is  not  barium  phosphate,  but  con¬ 
sists  of  a  compound  of  barium  and  phosphate. 
As  1  understand  the  process,  raw  phosphate  rock  is 
mixed  with  barium  sulphate  and  some  form  of 


Franklin  Dye,  Secretary  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Fig.  206 


oal-bon,  and  heated  in  a  furnace.  This  heat  causes 
a  reduction  of  the  barium  sulphate  to  barium  sul¬ 
phide.  The  reduction  process  does  not,  I  believe, 
change  the  calcium  phosphate  in  the  rock  phos¬ 
phate.  The  result  then  is  a  mixture,  essentially  of 
rock  phosphate  and  barium  sulphide.  As  far  as 
the  solubility  or  availability  of  the  phosphate  goes 
my  understanding  is  that  it  is  exactly  like  any 
other  rock  phosphate  of  equal  fineness.  When  the 
material  is  applied  to  a  soil  the  barium  sulphide 
reacts  with  moisture  to  form  alkaline  products  of 
barium  and  sulphur.  The  solubility  of  these  al¬ 
kaline  barium  compounds  is  greater  than  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  corresponding  lime  compounds. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  this  material  may 
quite  frequently  be  followed  by  marked  beneficial 
results  in  the  soil.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  such 
results  not  to  any  availability  of  the  phosphate 
but  rather  to  the  alkaline  action  of  the  barium 
compounds.  Barium  is.  I  believe,  not  a  plant  food, 
and  yet  because  of  the  solubility  of  the  compounds 
present  real  constituents  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
may  he  rendered  available,  r  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  material  is  to  be  classed  with  another  pro¬ 
duct  which  is  on  the  market,  called  limed  phosphate, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  rock  phosphate  and 
quicklime.  In  this  case  also  good  results  may  fol¬ 
low  its  use  but  will  be  due,  in  my  opinion,  more  to 
the  alkalinity  of  the  lime  than  to  the  solubility  of 
the  phosphate. 

If  there  be  any  chemical  reaction  between  the  bar¬ 
ium  and  phosphate  to  make  real  barium  phosphate, 
such  action  would  be  to  decrease  the  solubility  of 
the  phosphate  rather  than  to  increase  it.  While  as 
yet  1  have  no  experimental  data  on  which  to  draw 
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T  am  inclined  to  think,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that 
where  either  of  these  products  gives  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  the  same  results  may  he  confidently  looked 
for  by  the  use  of  lime,  or  lime  and  rock  phosphate. 

GEO.  W.  CAVANAUGH. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  the  introducers  of  this  phos¬ 
phate  do  not  make  any  .particular  claim  for  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  but  we  understand  that  an¬ 
alysis  shows  about  one  per  cent,  available. 


A  Specimen  Contract 

There  have  been  so  many  questions  about  a  suitable 
contract  to  be  made  between  a  farm  owner  and  a  man¬ 
ager  where  the  latter  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  earnings 
that  we  print  the.  following  document.  It  was  made 
between  an  owner  and  his  manager,  and  thus  far  is 
working  well.  Every  such  contract  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  must  be  arranged  to  consider  personal  qualities  on 
both  sides : 

UTS  agreement  made  this  fourth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  1915,  between . ,  party  of  the  first 

part,  and .  party  of  the  second  part.  The 

party  of  the  first  part . hereby  agrees  to 

work  satisfactorily  for  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

. as  working  foreman  on  his  farm  in  the 

.  County  of  Columbia,  State  of  New  York, 

and  to  do  any  work  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  connection  therewith,  from  the  first  day  of 
April.  1916,  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1917. 
inclusive. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  performed 
the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  the 

party  of  the  first  part . ’...the  sum  of  thirty 

dollars  ($20)  per  month  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
5th  day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  above  mentioned  services  are  rendered,  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  the  cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  bull  calves,  milk,  grain,  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.  after  the  cost  of  all  labor,  grain,  seed,  fertilizer, 
blacksmith  work,  tiling  silo,  thrashing,  supervisor 
for  advanced  registry  work,  veterinary  services,  re¬ 
pairs  to  machinery,  etc-,  have  been  deducted.  Said 

. agrees  to  furnish  also  the  free  use  of  a 

house,  henhouse  and  yard,  and  sufficient  wood  for 
one  stove. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  during  the  term  of  this 

agreement  said . shall  have  the  privilege  of 

keeping  two  (2)  tuberculin -tested  cows  and  raising 
their  female  offspring.  In  consideration  of  the  afore¬ 
said  privilege,  said . shall  have  the  milk  and 

male  offspring  from  the  above  mentioned  cows. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names,  etc. 

The  farm  consists  of  1S5  acres,  about  15  or  20 
in  wood  lot.  Eleven  acres  of  apples,  and  11  of 
pears,  about  five  years  old,  17  head  of  cattle,  nine 
milking  cows,  two  having  recently  freshened,  and 
three  move  to  freshen  in  the  coming  three  months. 

The  services  of  hired  men  are  paid  by  the  owner, 
and  taken  out  of  the  expenses  of  farm.  Each  party 
pays  one-half  of  their  board,  not  included  in  farm 
expenses.  Interest,  insurance,  and  such  are  not. 
taken  out  of  farm  profits. 


Starting  a  Field  of  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I  wish  to  seed  to  Alfalfa 
this  season.  It  was  in  emu  last  year  and  is  creek  sand 
and  gravel;  will  grow  Alfalfa,  as  shown  by  test  pint.  I 
have  a  patch  of  about,  three-quarters  acre  of  same  kind 
of  land  just  a  few  hundred  feet  above  this  corn  stubble 
that  was  seeded  six  years  ago  and  I  have  nit  four  crops 
each  season  except  the  first  year.  This  %-tiere  had 
neither  lime  nor  inoculation,  but  had  been  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  four  or  five  times  and  planted  f<>  potatoes  each 
year  with  rye  for  rover  crop.  IIow  will  it  do  to  sow 
rum  stubble  to  buckwheat  as  Bonn  as  ground  warms  and 
turn  it  under  after  a  good  growth,  or  shall  I  break  it 
now  and  seed  if  thi.s  Spring?  This  land  is  clean  ex¬ 
cel)!  plantain,  and  I  find  that  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  I 
expect  to  use  both  linn*  and  inoculation.  E.  e.  vf. 

Burlington,  W.  Vu. 

OUR  experience  with  Alfalfa  on  this  soil  is 
your  own  best  guide.  I  should  not  grow  and 
plow  under  a  crop  for  Alfalfa  the  same  season  as 
seeding.  Alfalfa  loves  a  firm  seedbed,  and  a  crop 
plowed  under  just  before  seeding  does  not  provide 
this  requirement.  I  would  suggest  plowing  this 
ground  early  in  the  Spring  and  treating  it  just  as 
you  treated  the  other  piece  that  was  so  successful — 
perhaps  seeding  a  little  earlier.  (Jive  it  lime  and 
inoculation  as  you  propose.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
plenty  of  lime. 

The  proper  variety  of  corn  for  any  section  is  one 
that  will  ripen  within  the  season  and  one  that  will 
use  the  whole  season.  Corn  taken  from  West  \  ir- 
ginia  into  New  York  would  be  a  failure.  It  would 
not  ripen.  On  the  other  hand,  corn  taken  from  New 
York  to  West  Virginia  would  ripen,  but  probably 
would  not  be  the  most  profitable  because  it  would 
not  use  the  whole  season.  A  good  variety  of  corn, 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  your  locality,  will 
probably  do  more  for  you  than  anything  you  can 
import.  It.  will  perhaps  be  a  variety  that  the  sea¬ 
son  can  use  (mature)  and  that  can  use  the  season. 

F.  L.  AIXEN. 


Alfalfa  and  Clover  in  the  Orchard 


done  as  an  experiment,  and  at  first  no  greater  out¬ 
lay  should  he  made  than  one  is  willing  to  lose  if  the 
experiment  is  a  failure.  at.fked  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 


however,  you  can  ferment  or  sweeten  it  before  if  is 
put  oil  the  land,  it  will  have  nearly  as  much  value 
as  an  equal  weight  of  manure.  The  best  way  to  use 
soil  of  this  sort  is  to  haul  it  out  of  the  low  places 
and  mix  it  in  long  narrow  piles,  using  about  125 
pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  ton  of  muck.  Scat¬ 
ter  the  lime  all  through  it  as  you  build  up  the  pile, 
dusting  the  lime  over  each  load  as  it  is  dumped 
from  the  wagon.  If  you  can  get  a  small  quantity 
of  stable  or  chicken  manure,  scatter  this  in  with 
the  lime  and  the  muck.  This  will  start  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  what  you  want  to  break  up  and  sweet¬ 
en  this  black  stuff  so  as  to  make  the  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  can.  haul  this  soil  out  now  and  lime  it. 
then  let  it  stand  until  just  before  yon  want  to  seed 
to  buckwheat,  then  scatter  the  compost  as  you 
would  manure  and  plow  it  under.  Tt  will  pay  you 
in  addition  to  this  to  use  at  least  half  a  ton  per  acre 
of  air-slalied  lime  after  plowing  this  stuff  under, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  would  use  ffOO  pounds 
per  acre  of  acid  phosphate.  Handled  in  this  way 
the  buckwheat  ought  to  make  a  fair  growth,  and 
you  can,  if  you  like,  scatter  a  mixture  of  Alsike  and 
lied  clover  in  with  the  buckwheat  so  as  to  have  a 
crop  to  carry  through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  You 
can  plow  this  under  the  following  year  if  you  like 
for  corn,  or  if  the  stand  is  good  leave  it  for  clover 
hay. 


Using  Muck  on  Poor  Land 

T  have  about  15  acres  on  which  I  intend  to  plant 
buckwheat.  The  soil  is  acid  and  in  need  of  lnimus.  At 
present  on  this  field  is  Timothy  in  poor  condition  with 


Cooking  Corn  Silage  by  Steam 

IN  regard  to  cooking  silage  in  the  silo,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  writer  took  up  this  matter  in 
an  experimental  way  and  built  a  concrete  silo,  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  with  a  concrete  roof,  so  as  to  make 
a  large  practically  air-tight  silo.  On  the  bottom,  f 
laid  a  series  of  perforated  inch  pipes,  through  which 
I  forced  the  steam  from  the  engine  the  night  after 
cutting  the  silage  the  day  before.  Be- 
~  fore  starting  the  next  day  cutting  on 
lop  of  the  silage,  I  laid  another  series 
of  pipes  smiilar  to  those  on  the  bottom, 
and  repeated  the  steaming  of  tin*  sec¬ 
ond  layer:  the  second  night,  this  was 
repeated  again:  the  third  another  ser¬ 
ies  of  pipe,  making  three  series  in  all. 
~«ali  Then  when  this  silo  was  tilled,  we 
Jjl|g  turned  the  steam  on  again  on  the  Imv- 
m 9  er  series  of  pipes  for  about  .'!< !  hours, 

S  continuous  cook  in 

a  silo  full  of  cooked,  or  what  might  bt 
■ff  called  canned  silage.  The  juice  in  tin 

corn  and  cornstalks  gave  off  an  odoi 
.g,  “*^1  similar  to  cooked  sorghum;  tin*  feed 

fSffptateu  was  sweet  and  had  a  wholesome  taste. 
* '  ’  Our  horses  took  to  it  ravenously,  in 
fact,  I  think  it  made  one  of  the  best 


How  It  Looked  in  the  Catalog.  Fig.  207 

weeds  of  which  wild  parsnip  leads  in  quantit 
Timothy  was  seeded  two  years  ago  and  never 
Ita.v.  1  have  practically  no  manure.  1  have  \ 
acres  of  wood,  and  there  are  plenty  of  leaves, 
think  it  would  help  to  draw  them  on  the  field V 
have  swamps,  one  in  pasture  where  the  wul 


were 


A  Market-gardener’s  S'/^-ton  Truck.  Fig.  208 

through,  and  one  in  woods  where  the  water  has  no  way 
to  escape.  Do  you  think  the  uniek  would  help  the 
Soil  if  placed  on  the  field?  The  field  is  on  a  hill,  not 
exactly  high,  and  is  easy  to  plow.  How  much  fertilizer 
shall  1  use  to  an  acre?  f.  s. 

Claveraek,  X.  Y, 

TllEltK  is  no  doubt  that  your  soil  is  sour,  and  in 
need  of  lime  and  soluble  nitrogen.  The  muck 
and  the  soil  from  the  woods  will  contain  consider- 


Tt  is  reported  that  a  South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau 
agent  worked  up  a  mail  trade  in  apples.  Tie  found  that 
bushel  crates  of  the  apples  could  be  delivered  through 
out  the  second  zone  at  a  cost  of  » >4  cents,  including  post¬ 
age  and  packing.  These  apples  were  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  $1.<U  a  box.  the  grower  thus  received  &1  at 
the  point  of  shipment.  Before  this  plan  started  apples 
were  bringing  05  ceuts  a  box.  Another  year  it  is 
planned  to  continue  or  enlarge  this  business.  The  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  nmu  went  at  the  business  right  by 
making  a  reasonably  low  price  for  the  fruit.  The  great 
trouble  in  many  cases  is  that  whell  farmers  start  in  to 
develop  a  trade  of  this  sort  they  charge  loo  much  for 
the  goods  to  begin  with,  an  I  thus  people  will  not  buy. 


What  the  Tree  Produced 
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Black’s  Reliable  Trees 


TOWNSEND'S 

laoroxigli- Bred 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Art  the  Standard  for  Quality  Mwrvv>li+re 
We  sell  to  everybody  everywhere  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saviug  the*m  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  plant*— 

We  not  only  -ell  Uiu  DEftT  PLANTS  o1ie?bp.  but  we 
piv«iyoM.i  frltV,  ^nat-H  t»i^t>*,  RRAI>  IT: 

WE  GUARAKTEK  Tint  uui  plants  ore  the  cguel  of  any 

Clarita  arrow n  nnywhi--.*  that  they  xru  ntnctjy  Thorousrb- 
iv»l.  with  the  lnfliM»r  fruit  power,  Thai  they  reach 
you  in  ^oori  ennoitlon  or  ymir  moni»y  baric. 


General  Farm  Topics 


For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  be  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Station ) 
Apples,  including  "‘Deli¬ 
cious”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

It  describes  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


Onions  from  Sets 

Will  you  give  (lii'ortloijs  about  raising 
onionf?  both  front  sets  and  seed,  and  state 
particularly  whether  they  should  he  left 
in  the  ground  to  ripen  as  potatoes  nr 
any  other  root  crop?  My  onions,  pulled 
in  July,  were  set  in  April,  and  they  dried 
u]i  and  were  worthless.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Onions  that  are  to  be  stored  or  held 
for  any  length  of  time  should  he  allowed 
to  mature  in  the  ground,  and  then  after 
removing  from  the  ground  they  should 
he  thoroughly  dried  or  (hired  before  .stor¬ 
ing.  Onions  grown  from  seed  will  keep 
much  better  than  those  grown  from  sets, 
but  those  grown  from  sets  oan  be  kept 
very  well  if  allowed  to  mature  fully  and 
then  dried  thoroughly  before  storing.  All 
thick  necks  or  seed-top  onions  should  be 
sorted  out.  Where  onions  are  to  be  sold 
quickly  it.  is  not  necessary  to  have  them 
fully  mature  before  pulling.  Tn  fact  our 
experience  is  that  it  is  often  most  profit¬ 
able  to  soil  them  while  the  tops  are  still 
growing.  We  grow  all  of  our  crops  from 
sets,  and  the  crop  is  usually  sold  by  .Tilly 
10.  The  onions  are  pulled,  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  so.  then 
topped  and  sent  to  market.  They  are  sold 
for  immediate  consumption.  One  year 
with  another  we  get  more  out  of  them  by 
selling  them  slightly  immature  than  we 
would  to  hold  them  until  they  ripen,  for 
by  that  time  the  onions  grown  from  seed 
begin  to  arrive  from  other  sections,  and 
the  market,  price  drops  quickly. 

TKUCKKR.  JR. 


will  often  form  a  cap  of  fibrous  roots 
around  it  that  interferes  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  whole 
plant  often  produces  only  roots.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
cap  before  or  soon  after  the  potatoes  be¬ 
gin  to  form.  Stem-rot  might  also  bring 
about  the  condition  you  describe.  Which 
of  the  above  is  the  rent  cause  of  your 
trouble  is  impossible  to  say.  My  hope 
is  that  out  of  some  of  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  you  may  he  able  to  find  your 
trouble  and  correct  it.  The  very  best 
variety  we  have  found  for  our  section  is 
the  Yellow  Jersey.  Not  one  trucker  in 
a  hundred  grows  any  Other  variety. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Our  Big  20lh  Century  9«rrj  ■!©*  FMFE 


fully  iieAcritv'*  nn«J  1 1 !  *  j  ••  t  j:c<  our  W 

50,U00,f>U0  plant*  -  Kill  variation 
Kiv.jq  my  wlrt-v  lift.  vxiK’rivnev  to  1  *  Jr  /.'St 

the  strawberry  fltWrl,  imho  booklet.  W  »  V  1  |  flgj 
No.  2  Jam  full  of  liircuiuv  ami  in- 

struetiona  for  tho  new  p«flnru.*i*»*  t’Mtf  11  ■JftllJil 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  W%J.TJWf 

art?  my  '  ‘HOBBY , '  ’  I  want  to  toll  yon  j m  if  m  lW 

more  about  them,  my  ftvo  book:-.  j 
ami  free  uervu-n  amt  tin.-  plants  ho  - 
cure  you  aeuluat  lows#-  A  n’-'ttttl  will  !. 

brintf  them.  I— - —  ,  -  v. 

E  W.  TOWNSEND.  ?S  Vive  Street,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


BEDIIY  PLANTS 

Fruit  Trees— Vegetable  Plants 

The  leading  standard  varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT 
GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATO,  TOMATO 
PEPPER,  and  EGG  PLANTS;  APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH, 
PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

First  olftya  stock  delivered  to  you  in  irond  irmwinjr  condition  Lartr" 
or  small  lota  shipped  prepaid  to  14  Euatem  8tetttM  at  reasonable 
pnean,  Cat* /O0U4 fr**. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Rcnucnburg,  N.  Y. 


Albert  G.  Eighme 

Albert  G,  .Eighme  died  March  10th  at 
h.  ■  home  on  Cumbria  Fruit  Farms,  Niag¬ 
ara  County.  N.  Y..  from  a  stroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy.  aged  70  years.  He  bad  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Florida.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Eighme  won  the  Carry 
Prize  for  having  the  best  conducted  farm 
in  Xew  York  State,  lie  also  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
for  the  best  assortment  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Eighme  was  a  farmer  who  got 


■pot;  orchard.  pardon  and  lawn,  grown  in 
A  IN-  In  nci'xl  nursery  in  New  York  Stale. 
>  and  I mokrd  by  the  positive  guarantee 
L.  "f  a  bm  :H:  years  old.  Sold  at  tvhole- 
Mile,  onr  fruit,  Nut.  Ornamental  Trees, 
w*  Vine*.  Shrubs,  urtU  Roscw  are  the  finest  we 
■k  evurnrew.  We  take  pleioure  in  uetnUmr  you 
^  u  Mir  /ree  wnoUrat*  rntnloa  with  ro/ered  il- 
•  Imtmtinwi,  A  no.tal  curd  b  rimes  it. 

IM/ILOIVEY  BROS.AWELLS  CO. 

IAIN  STREET  .  OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Danut'iUi  o  I\omer  lyurnerviuf, 


Thrifty  f'lants.how  to  get  them 
delivered  tt» yen  lice  or  lixpress 
charges.  i  have  been  in  tlie 
Plant  biuini'ftf  C-  years.  I  f  you 
receive  my  Catalog  It.  won’t  be 
Ibtuxvn  into  Ihe  waste  basket. 
Send  me  tile  tinni™  of  all  tiie 
Strawberry  Growers  you  know. 

C.  S.  PRATT, 
READING  -  -  MASS. 


At  Wholesale  Prices 

Itnly  perfect  specimens  of  pcrfvc Uy 
t?n»dcd,  well  re  to  tod,  firm  from  dtocnae, 
•Mui  trim  to  name  Apple,  Four,  IVtuch, 
Hum,  ,Gh«rry,  and  Qulvuv  Tioco  — 
.Small  rrulM  And  OrrmmuntaU,  kvery 


■J  tree  tibaolutoly  iruaranto«-d. 

9*t*d  for  our  Catalog  NOW  find  tnvuutl- 
ante  onr  Much  ftud  price*.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

I Kelly  Broa.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
131  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

You'll  Jdcvtr  Tityrtt  Planting  Kelly  Trees _ 


“PROGRESSIVE”,  Best  Fall-bearer;  Also  Std. 
June  sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling,  “COLLINS”. 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  It,  BRIDGMAN.  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  FI 

lor  9A  bk 

also  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.Horseradisli.  Seed  Corn.  Cow  Peus.  Vegetable 
plains.  Kggs  lor  hatching.  Oataj.ou  Free. 

J.  KKIFFOUR  II  Al.l..  lliioilodulc,  Md.,  Dept.  3 


Our  immense  stock  or  TREKS  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
thnn  one  half  agent*  prices. 

FRKSH  DUG, FREIGHT  or  EXPRESS  PAID 

We  grow  all  lending  varieties  of  Apples.  Rears,  Plums, 
Cheilitis,  IVaohes.  Berry  plants,  Aspnmgns  mid  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DKTJOtOCS,  tlie  great  dessert  apple,  is  one 
of  onr  specialties,  Jiave  grown  it  for  years  In  our  orchard 
and  propagating  buds  Were  lakeii'  from  bearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  ever)  thing,  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

L’AMORKAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie.  N.  Y 


Sweet  Clover  as  Pasture 

I  note  Mr.  Bloomingdnlc's  letter  on 
Sweet  clover  on  page  .120  and  would  like 
to  ask  what  success  I  would  have  by 
sowing  Sweet  clover  seed  on  six  acres  of 
Alfalfa  sod.  I  mowed  this  piece  two 
years  but  run  short  of  pasture  and 
turned  stock  on  it.  which  of  course  ruined 
it  and  just  for  this  season  I  do  not  wish 
to  plow  ii  up.  If.  early  this  Soring.  T 
us“d  a  sc;;.  '.  ..Hi  harrow,  or  disked  it 

ouiite  thoroughly,  and  then  sowed  it  to 
Sweet"  clover,  would  I  get  good  pasture? 

Tompkins  Co..  X.  Y.  i>.  v. 

If  O.  D.  F.  wants  to  continue  mowi  g 
this?  Alfalfa  field.  T  would  unhesitatingly 
say  that  it  would  not  pay  to  sow  the 
Sweet  clover,  hut  lie  seems  to  wish  to 
pasture  it.  and  under  these  conditions.  T 
would  say  without  any  hesitation  that 
it  will  pay.  Briefly  I  can  explain  this 
matter  by  saying  that  I  consoler  Sweet 
clover  the  greatest  pasture  plant  we  have, 
but  1  do  not  care  much  for  it  for  bay, 
probably  it  is  as  good  as  Medium  clover 
for  bay.  but  growing  Alfalfa  lias  spoiled 
me.  so  that  T  have  not  much  patience 
with  anything  that  is  inferior  to  the  Al¬ 
falfa  itself,  and  Sweet  clover  is  nowhere 
equal  to  Alfalfa.  As  pasture,  conditions! 
are  reversed,  and  1  consider  Sweet  clover 
actually  superior  to  Alfalfa,  for  ibis  pro¬ 
duces  more  forage  that,  is  just  as  palata¬ 
ble,  and  besides  the  stock  d<>  not  bloat  on 
it.  .whereas  Alfalfa  is  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  in  this  way.  c.  B.  w. 

Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  pLANTS 


Warfields  at  St  .SO  per  1000.  The  best  hrrrv  grown.  100 
other  varieties  owl  Everbearers;  small  fruit  plants.  All  plants 
guaranteed  "Catalogue  free." 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Box  30  Allegan.  Mich. 


Will  help  yon  grow  fruit  with  the 
flavor."  anil  color,  too.  It’s  the  extra 
choieo  fruit  that  pays.  Our  book  has 
many  chapters  of  practical  information 
about  Apples,  PraeJvca,  I'etuo,  Plums, 
I  Cherries,  etc.  Choieo  fruit  fur  the 

\  home  tabic.  Market  fruit  that  com- 
\  mantis  top  prices.  Get  yixir  copy 
\  now.  It's  free.  Write  today, 

/arn«s  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 

Box  n,  Yalesviiie,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants  varieties* 

and  $2.50  p*r  J,000  also  Fruit  and  8 hade 
trees,  asparagus  roots,  tie.,  direct  from  nur- 
wry  .satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalog?  MI 

G.  E.  BUNTING  S  SONS.  Box  1 .  SfLBYVILLE,  DEL 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Good  stocky  plants  of  nil  leading  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  .  h.  h.  benninc,  r  s,  Clyde,  n  y. 


FRASER’S  TREE  BOOK  «£•% 

of  information  about  Apnlifl.  Fears,  Peachos,  Apo  other  choice 
frutt-bearmg  trees.  Jr’s  m*r  for  the  uskimr.  Write  today. 

SAMITKIa  FliASICK  NIIRSEUY,  Inr. 

136  Main  Street  ::  ::  OetieKeo,  J>.  Y. 


“  SUPERB  »  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  liny  real  merit.  Read  wliat 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

XVI I.LAKI)  1*.  Ktl.l.i;,  .  Swedesboro, N..I. 


Albert  G.  Eighme 


--  WHOLESALE  PRICES  - 

To  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Other  kinds  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO.. _ BRIDGMAN.  MICH, 


BUDDED 

AND 

GRAFTED 


more  than  the  “35-ceut  dollar.”  He  has 
long  been  known  as  a  “05-eent -dollar  farm¬ 
er.”  For  years  lie  lias  been  a  familiar 
sight  on  the  HulValo  market,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit  and  produce  marketed  from 
his  large  fruit  farms,  and  his  square  deal¬ 
ings,  brought  him  a  large  trade,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer, 
in  most  cases,  at  the  top  of  the  market: 
without,  loss  for  barrels  or  packing  sell¬ 
ing  apples  in  bushel  crates,  and  getting 
the  crates  back,  and  without  having  to 
deal  with  middlemen  or  dealers,  drawing 
his  big  crops  of  fruit  in  his  fast  two-ton 
truck,  brought  the  farm  and  the  consumer 
in  close  contact  at  small  expense.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  bis  orchards  in  the  best 
trimmed,  sprayed  and  cultivated  condi¬ 
tion.  He  kept  the  best  of  stock  and  most 
improved  tools,  tractors  and  implements. 
He  did  much  to  show  Niagara  County 
farmers  by  example  where  conditions  in 
farming  could  be  improved. 

Air.  Eighme  was  never  a  slacker.  Many 
owners  of  large  farms  wish  merely  to  di¬ 
rect  hired  help  and  not  go  to  any  exer¬ 
tion  personally,  but  not  so  in  his  case;  lie 
was  always  on  the  job,  early  and  late, 
doing  more  than  lie  asked  his  assistants  to 
do,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  getting  the 
best  out. of  the  workers.  With  liis  truck, 
at  time  of  moving  Ills  baled  hay,  he  would 
often  rush  six  or  seven  two-ton  loads  to 
Lock  port  in  a  day,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
Through  the  fruit-selling  season  he  would 
average  nearly  two  trips  to  Buffalo  a  day, 
distance  of  about  20  miles.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  largest  grower  of  celery  in  the 
county,  and  supplied  ail  the  leading  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  hotels  in  the  days  before  San¬ 
born  and  vicinity  went  in  for  vegetable 
growing  as  they  now  do.  Mr.  Eighme 
was  life  member  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  member  of  I.ockpor!  Grange  and 
the  Odd  Fellows.  Whatever  Albert  G. 
Eighme  did  he  did  it  well,  and  kept  up  the 
quality  and  got  the  price,  and  his  life 
points  many  lessons  for  New  York  State 
farmers,  and  others. 

HOWARD  D.  POMEROY. 


Start  right  with  my  Hardy  Pennsylvania 
Grown  Trees  and  be  assured  of  success. 

ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

?oH;  BUD  or  GRAFT 

the  Seedling  Black  Walnnt3  and  Butter¬ 
nuts  on  your  farm  to  the  improved  English 
Walnuts  and  the  Hickories  to  fine  Shag- 
barks  and  Pecans?  Complete  instructions 
for  doing  this  work  free 

JP  IflNFCl  THE  NVT  TREE 

•  *•  mVAIILOj  specialist 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables^  bievsea.,d 

strawberries, including  Everbearing.  Get  tuy  eaui- 
log-  Read  wby  I  sell  choic*  plants,  sent  pveea.d,  at 
half  lire  prire  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  fS&Uf  « 

OOO  Palmetto  asparagus  roots  at  tho  lowest  prices. 
Hend  for  1  DIB  Price  List  all  kinds  seeds  and  plants. 

CAI.KI!  ItOfiGS  &  SON  .  rheswold.  l>el. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES frIe^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive — All  about  tho  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  Varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH &SON,  IACKSON,  MICH, 


Irregular  Set  of  Sweet  Potatoes 

Last  year  T  grew  some  sweet  potatoes. 
T  would  find  a  couple  of  vines  well  filled 
with  potatoes  then  again  for  one,  or 
possibly  two  or  three,  plants  I  would  find 
nothing  but  roots,  alternating  like  this 
up  the  row.  What  is  the  cause?  Is 
the  seed  running  out?  They  were  Big 
Stem  Jersey  variety.  What  varieties 
have  productiveness  like  the  Big  Stem 
Jersey?  J.  c.  G. 

Houston.  Del, 

In  growing  almost  any  crop  there  are 
often  some  very  puzzling  experiences  that 
are  unexplainable.  This  irregular  setting 
of  sweet  potatoes  may  he  one  of  them. 
While,  it  is  important  to  select  seed  from 
the  best  bills  I  doubt  if  this  particular 
trouble  can  be  attributed  altogether  to 
poor  seed.  If  this  field  was  replanted 
the  replants  may  be  responsible  for  the 
poor  lulls,  or  if  manure  was  used  and 
distributed  unevenly  and  in  chunks,  that 
may  he  responsible  for  some  of  the  rooty 
hills.  An  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  plant  food  will  often  promote  a  heavy 
vine  growth  and  produce,  stringy  roots 
instead  of  potatoes. 

Careless  cultivating  that  would  throw 
more  soil  up  to  one  plant  than  another 
might  also  he  responsible.  A  plant  that 
has  too  much  soil  thrown  up  under  it 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ISSyjffiS £ 

all  growers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Free.  JUAV1D  KOmVAY,  Hartly,  Delaware 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Smell  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
Btoek.  Genuine,  cheap .  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  B0E8CH,  Box  i.  Fredoai*,  N.Y. 


■■  Wft*  A  ml  how  we  make  them.  The 

booklet  deacribingour  uieth- 
oils  will  interest  you.  Let.  us 
send  it.  Mnuy  most  success- 
trees  for  years.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
You  1 1 nve  ;t  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley’s  trees 

No  rash  promises  _ _  _ 

list  Ouuhty— first.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON 

ier  around  the  corners  \  __ 

:  the  road  is  better.”^  Box  B,  Cayuga,  N,  Y. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 


Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 


Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 


eFw ***1  Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
SPast ft MB  what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

SjfejW  C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

ifplteirfV  Growers  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  Of  the  first  growers  to  tako  up  Hie  production 
jgjgi of  Ever-Bearing  Strawberries.— (Ko.  Fa um  and  Home.) 

To  be  successful  with  Ever -Bearers  buy  from  Northern 
growers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


4 *  wg? 


BOHON’S  BUGGIES 


From  Factory  to  YOU  —  Save  YOU  Money 


Vi CadkSas”Gates 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


ANEW  ROOF FRFF 


Rural  Schools  in  New  York 


iof  lower 
namntee 


Domestic  Science  Exhibit  at  a  Rural  School 


I  would  say  that  very  few  of  (be  farm-  schools  are  by  themselves  without  cou* 
ers  a  fleeted  by  its  provisions  have  any  trol  by  the  village  schools.  It  seems 
definite  knowledge  of  its  probable  work-  possible  thsit  such  rural  schools  may  get 
ings.  or  what  is  provided  by  it.  II  now  along  very  well  if  left  to  their  own  cou- 
appears  that  the  State  Orange  has  on-  trol.  Why  not  extend  this  exemption  to 
dom'd  it  and  given  it.  approval  so  far  as  all  other  towns  having  union  schools 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  <> range  unless  the  separate  school  districts  vote 
is  concerned.  That  the  Master  and  sec-  to  join  the  village  district?  Will  they 
rotary  of  the  <1  range  endorse  the  bill,  not  be  as  well  off  as  those  rural  dis- 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  some  sections  triets  that  are  in  towns  where  the  vil- 
of  the  Stale  are  diflerently  conditioned  lage  district  lias  5,000  population?  If 
from  others.  Il  is  certain  that  there  are  every  local  school  district  votes  to  join 
sections  where  farmers  will  find  its  pro-  the  village  district,  they  ought  to  have 
visions  a  hardship,  and  probably  detri-  the  privilege  of  joining  unless  the  union 
mental.  It  would  seem  that  there  ought  school  district  wishes  to  keep  them  out. 
to  he  a  provision  to  allow  the  volunteer  if  they  do  not  desire  to  join  the  village 
action  of  certain  localities  to  say  the  school  it  is  unwise  to  compel  them  to  do 
least.  so.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 

l'lrovisiorss  Involved/ — That  the  pro-  Iowa  has  some  such  law.  u.  u.  i.. 

posed  amendment  to  the  education  law,  - 

the  Tallett  bill  of  last  Winter,  has  much  Spraying  to  Kill  Aphis 

to  commend  it  is  not  disputed  so  far  as  \\Te  have  a  40-acre  young  apple  orchard 
I  am  aware.  It  proposes  a  uniform  tax  that  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  badly 
for  (he  support  of  schools.  So  far  as  the  affected  with  tipple,  green  and  rosy  aphis. 

rural  sections  are  concerned  this  ought  to  sprayetl  with  “Klaok  Leaf  W’  when 

,  ,  ,  ,  7„  ,  the  petals  dropped  with  very  little  sur¬ 

pass.  It  would  seem  better  even  if  the.  <•<»**,  as  more  aphides  came  from  within 

unit  of  taxation  might  be  larger  than  is  the  curled  leaves.  We  note  with  very 
proposed,  and  marked  out  by  topngrnphi-  interest.  in  a  summary  of  the 

cal  conditions  looking  to  the  establish-  (,iety/.  on  03s.  what  ig  sni(1  ilbout 

menl;  of  consolidated  rural  schools  under  mixing  lime  with  “1  flack  Leaf  40"  with 
conditions  of  easy  transportation,  rather  the  result  that  the  leaves  thoroughly 

than  political  divisions,  as  the  township,  wi,th  (lliH  mixture  ,TW  in«»une 

.  from  further  attack..  1  mild  von  tell  us 
a  east  in  some  cases.  here  may  he  jloW  ,nueh  lime  was  used  in  these  experi- 

mentioned  some  reasons  for  this  enlarged  incuts  to  50  gallons  of  water?  It  would 
unit  of  taxation  whether  township  or  he  °f  great  value  if  we  knew  whether 
otherwise.  In  mv  own  township,  f* >r  ex-  burnt  lime  was  used,  and  if  so,  how  many 

.  .  .  .  pounds  and  how  much  I. lack  Leaf  10 

amide,  there  is  a  diversity  of  ratios  of  with  it  to  50  or  200  gallons  of  water,  and 
taxation  in  the  various  rural  School  dis-  when  applied.  j.  at.  m. 

triets  from  about  $3.20  per  one  thousand  Pennsylvania. 

taxation  up  to  $12.47.  These  two  dis-  1  have  asked  Prof.  Parrott  about  this 

triets  have,  by  the  way,  the  same  amount  “'“ttcr  and  lie  says  that  no  general  rec¬ 
to  collect  by  tax  within  $1.00,  as  a  total,  ommendations  were  made  because  the 
The  reason  for  the  difference  in  ratio  is  whole  matter  was  still  in  the  experimen¬ 
tin'  fact  that  one  has  over  $00,000  as-  tal  stage.  Either  lime  or  ela.v  was  used 
sessed  valuation  while  the  other  has  only  with  the  nicotine,  and  a  thick  coating  of 
$24,200.  The  remainder  of  the  rural  either  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
districts  range  from  $5  to  nearly  $10.  seemed  to  repel  the  insects.  In  making 
Other  townships  have  similar  conditions,  experiments  with  this  either  burnt  or 
Evidently  there  should  he  some  more  “hydrated"  lime  could  be  used,  the  latter 
equitable  way  of  taxation  for  school  pur-  being  easier  to  handle.  Enough  should  he 
poses.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  one  used  to  give  a  heavy  coating  on  the  leaves, 
school  has  a  better  teacher  than  another.  The  amount  would  have  to  be  found  by 
except  as  occasional  personality  has  an  trial,  hut  probably  a  hag  or  more  of  h.v- 
influeuce.  Ratio  of  taxation  does  not  af*  d rated  lime  would  he  needed  to  a  hundred 
feet  the  educational  value  of  the  insti'UC-  gallons  of  water.  Prof.  Parrott  will  he 
tion  one  way  or  the  other.  The  proposed  likely  to  he  aide  to  make  more  definite 
legislation  has  this  in  mind  and  proposes  suggestions  after  the  experiments  of  an- 
the  remedy 


Seed  Cover  Crops  Between  Rows 


^When  corn  is  “laid  by,”  that’s  the  time  to 
sow  cover  crops  between  the  rows.  The 

f  New  Seeder 

3  Feet  Wide 

Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye, 

wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  between  all  rowed  -  — -  -  .  . 

crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth.  Adjusts  for  quantity.  No  wind  interference.  Field  is  left 
level,  covered  with  dust  mulch  and  weeds  are  killed.  Also  an  ideal  cultivator  for  farm  or 
garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Strong  and  light  weight  In  stock  nearyou.  Send  for 
catalog.  EUREKA  MOWER  CO_  Bo*  1200.  Ilttrx  N.  V 


YOUR  IDEAS 


CD  EC  POSTPAID 

iIeLC  write  Four 
■  ■  ■  ™  IT  TODAYI  U 

My  Big  iVew  Catalog  of  ? 
CAN'T  -  SAG  Earns  Gates  will  , 
save  you  money.  Write  fix  \ 
^^it  NOW  —  TODAY.  ’ 


8  $9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
itions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
ent”  and  "What  to  Invent" 
o  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
cntnbUity .  Mono  f  aoturcre  cons  tan  t- 
ng  us  tor  patents  we  have  obtained, 
advertised  for  sale  at  ous^,  expense. 
LEE  A  CHANDLER.  Pntont  Arty's 
Em.  ZOYtnrs.  804  E  St., Washington. D.C. 


Coat  leas  than  All  wood— last  5  time?  on  Ionic 
—can't  sae.  drasr.  warp  or  twist.  Hoard* 
double  bolted  tnol  nailed)  between  8  angle 
aleel  uprvhta.  Onarnr.tend  Syoma.  Yon  cun 
get  complete  (la Ota  or  jueL  the  Onte  8b  -  Is  ,o 
you  can  make  your  own  eft  ton  end  .  »i  Vr  mono, , 
Write  for  Couloir,  alvin  V.  nows.  Pr,«. 

ROWr  MEG.  COMPANY 
a  3/  Kl  Adams  Sb,  Qalosburg,  III.  (13) 


RITE  FOR 


*=¥"2,  Over  25,000.000  rods  Brown 
Fence  already  sold  to  100.000 
.5  'if; .  fw  ’  farmers.  Ear  lory  Prices. 

•o  dfci. 1  FVeightPrepaid.  ISO  atylea. 

13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  toot  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRC*CO. 
>S9  ...  Ctovotand,  OMa 


C/JKomas  Let  Cdv*on- 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Easy  to  install  and  simple  to  maintain 

All  it  needs  is  an  occasional  charg¬ 
ing  of  the  batteries  with  your  gas 
engine.The  Edison  Storage  Battery 
is  non-acid  and  without  lead  plates.  No 
cleaning  periods,  no  hydrometer  readings 
— no  complicated  rules  to  follow.  The 
Edison  Lighting  Plant  bring*  Electric  Light 
and  Power  to  the  moSt  remote  farm.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —  reduces  fire  risk — clean  and 
sanitary.  There  is  a  plant  the  right  size 
for  your  home.  Catalog  M  tells  about  it. 
You  owe  it  to  younelf  and  family  to  inOcrtigule. 
EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave..  Orange.  N.  J. 

2025  Miehtgaii.Avc.,  Cnicatfo*  111. 

Sau  Francisco  New  York  Boston 

//sjtrvVttfar*  £ itrywhcrt  1 


Cheap  as  Wood  JSStSdKSS 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers*  prices.  Write  (or  kkf.e  catalou. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  SL  Tent  haute,  ImL 


r  You  get  it  without  argument  uiuler^v 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  aiV 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

ftHEw,cAN-x°"r  protects  you.  Lil'otitno 

-  i  ice,  low  co«t. 

TJ  M  /"*V.U  todau  for  Rrer  R mflvj  Cataloa. 

lY'  Vn'1'  »l»o  make  Corn  Crlba,  Slack  Tank*.  Wirn 
\\  iy  tIT’'  Crib  A  Tftuk.  or)>n»f.iilu,rr«. 
\o\  7  *  ■ “*  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Yvy  Stall. a  16  - -  - 


If  wlion  uniting  tin*  dis¬ 
tricts  for  taxation  the  union  might  lie  in 
such  a  way  that  districts  could  be  most 
readily  combined,  should  that  be  desired, 
the  scheme  would  have  additional  value. 
This  refers  to  the  hilly  sections  of  the 
State,  and  these  hilly  sections  need  more 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

223  Lakeside  Ate.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Send  Catalog  M  to 

My  Naum . . . . . 

My  Address . 


MIDPLETOWN,  OHIO 
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See  the  Difference 


show  green.  At  this  time,  careful  search 
will  show  the  very  young  aphis  feeding  on 
the  outside  of  the  leaves.  They  cannot 
get  inside  because  the  leaves  arc  not  open 
enough,  and  if  they  can  all  be  hit  with  a 
contact  poison  the  whole  season's  crop  of 
lice  will  be  spoiled.  We  seemed  to  have 
good  results  last  season  spraying  for  pear 
psylla  with  two  rigs  on  still  days.  Four 
men  on  the  two  rigs  could  hit  till  sides  of 
the  tree  at  once.  It  was  pretty  unpleas¬ 
ant  spraying,  but  seemed  to  do  the  work. 
Similar  methods  could  be  used  with  aphis. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  necessary  to 
spray  from  all  sides  at  once,  but  it  would 
he  better  to  drive  all  the  way  around  each 
tree  so  as  to  wet  all  sides  of  every  twig. 
It  is  important  to  cover  the  entire  twig  at 
one  operation,  because  only  the  aphis  that 
are  hit  by  the  liquid  or  that  crawl  into  it 
while  it  is  wet  will  be  killed.  A  local 
manufacturer  of  insecticides  claims  that 
he  has  a  mixture  which  is  not  injurious  to 
the  trees,  but  which  will  kill  aphis  eggs. 
Experiments  last  Winter  seem  to  bear  out 
his  claims,  and  if  true  it  should  he  a  great 
help  in  lighting  the  pest.  It  will  not , 
however,  take  the  place  of  spraying  as  the 
lmds  begin  to  show  green.  Its  great  value 
will  he  in  reducing  the  number  of  aphis 
to  lie  killed  at  that  time.  In  any  case  we 
cannot  hope  to  wipe  out  the  aphis  en¬ 
tirely.  The  best  that  is  probable  is  that 
we  can  reduce  the  pest  to  the  point  where 
it  will  not  he.  any  more  dangerous  than 
some  of  the  scale  insects  are  now  in 
well-sprayed  orchards.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  LIST 

Hafc  White,  dean,  extra  heavy,  weight  46  lbs.  100  lb.  bag,  $3.00 ;  10 
neavyweigni  uais  bushels,  $9.00;  100.  bushels,  $85.00.  Bags  Free. 

Twentieth  fVnhirv  Date  Extra  early,  weight.  39  lbs.,  thoroughly  redeaned.  214 
I  Wcllllcin  LCntliry  UalS  bushel  bag,  $2.25;  10  bushels,  $7.50;  100  bushels, 

$70.00.  Bags  Free. 

Tested  Seed  Corn 

“Best  Five  for  Ensilage" — Mammoth  White  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Big  Red  Dent,  Early 
Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Bushel,  $2,00;  2  bu.  bag,  $3.50;  10  bushels,  $15.00. 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Sanford's  White  Flint.  Bushel,  $2.00;  2  bu.  bag,  $3.50;  10  bushels 
$16.50.  Average  germination  all  samples  tested  to  date  above  95%. 

D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

99.50%  pure  or  better.  Field  Peas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  at  wholesale. 

Sppd  Potatoes  Pedigree  Stocks.  Ohios,  Cobblers,  Rose.  Manistees,  Bovees,  Queens, 

fcJCCU  1  UldlUCo  Mnnevmalcers.  Mountains.  Cold  Coins,  tlnrle  Sams.  Rurals.  Carmans 


Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  B 


THE  GARDEN  RECORD  BOOK 


Wood’s  Virginia 
ILnsilage  Corns. 


By  Harriet  Pomeroy  Thompson 

A  daily  record  (three  successive  years  on  a  page! , 
to  enable  the  garden-lover  to  keep  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  weather,  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs 
planted  and  transplanted,  first  and  last  buddings 
and  blooms,  work  done  and  notes  recorded,  etc. 

A  necessity  for  the  careful  gardener,  and  a 
unique  and  welcome  present  for  the  garden- 
loving  friend. 

Printed  on  good leth/er  jxijtev,  siz€  1\X2  .r  net 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  N  Y. 


Our  Virginia-grown  Ensilage 
corns,  on  account  of  climatic 
reasons,  make  much  larger  growth 
in  the  North  and  West  than  corn 
grown  in  other  sections.  Our 
corns,  too,  are  cured  under  natural 
conditions,  and  a~e  unsurpassed  in 
vigorous  germination. 

Wood's  Virginia  Ensilage, 
Pamunkey  Ensilage, 

Eureka  Ensilage, 

Cocke's  Prolific  Ensilage, 

Va.  Horsetooth  Ensilage. 

Write  for  prices  and  “WOOD’S 
CROP  SPECIAL”  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
Sudan  Grass  and  all  Seasonable 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield 
Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Einkhousen 
T ransplanled  and  welt  hardened. 

$3.50  per  1.000;  in  lots  of  10.000  at  $3  per  1.000. 

M.  GARR  AH  AN.  Kingston,  Pa. 


Iron  and  Apple  Color 

A  Canadian  reader  semis  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  clipping  from  the  Toronto  Globe. 

^  Overlooking  the  valley  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Kettle  River,  a  few  miles 
above  Grand  Forks.  B.  there  is  a 
mountain  called  Volcanic  Mountain,  in 
which  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  iron. 
At  the  base  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
passed  by  the  Kettle  Valley  railway, 
there  are  many  tons  of  red  dusl.  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  iron.  A  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Morrison,  a  vineyardist.  of  Grand 
Forks,  who.  besides  growing  Concord  and 
other  grapes,  grows  apples,  determined  to 
try  an  experiment  with  the  dust  from  Vol¬ 
canic  Mountain,  with  the  object  of  find¬ 
ing  out  vybnt  effect  iron,  would  have  on 
the  coloring  of  apples. 

lie  had  two  apple  trees,  of  the  Wealthy 
variety,  which  were  of  the  same  age.  and 
apparently  similar  in  all  respects.  lie 
placed  some  of  the  iron  dust  at  the  roots 
of  one  of  the  trees,  but  none  at  the  roots 
of  the  other.  When  his  apples  ripened  in 
the  Fall,  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that 
there  was  a  distinct  Improvement  in  the 
coloring  of  the  apples  from  the  tree  which 
had  the  iron  dust  at  its  roots,  lie  found, 
also,  that  the  iron  had  another  unexpected 
and  marvellous  effect.  The  apples  from 
the  tree  with  the  iron  dust  at  its  roots 
lasted  two  full  month s  longer  than  the 
apples  from  the  other  tree. 

The  article  states  that  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery  large  quantities  of  iron 
filings  will  hi*  used  in  planting  young 
apple  trees  or  around  older  ones.  We 
submitted  the  matter  to  Prof.  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
who  replies  below : 

I  have  read  the  clipping  regarding  the 
use  of  “iron  dust  of  volcanic  origin"  about 
apple  trees  with  milch  interest.  In  spite 
of  the  definite  statements  made  by  the 
writer,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  iron  in 
this  dust  has  had  any  effect  on  either  the 
color  of  the  apples  or  their  keeping 
quality. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least 
every  Eastern  horticulturist  has  been 
searching  for  .some  means  of  improving 
the  color  of  apples.  Iron  in  all  available 
forms  has  been  tried  time  and  time  again. 
At  this  station  we  carried  on  si  rather  ex¬ 
haustive  experiment  for  several  years 
with  iron  sulphate,  and  started  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  with  several  other  forms  of 
iron,  without  ever  in  the  least  being  able 
to  affect  the  trees  treated  in  any  way. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  iron  in  all  our  Northern  fruit 
soils  for  the  needs  of  any  plant,  and  the 
addition  of  more  is  but.  waste. 

In  particular.  I  am  sure  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  statements  of  the  article  under  discus¬ 
sion  recommending  that  waste  iron  and 
iron  filings  lie  used  about  the  trees  to 
heighten  color  are  but  so  many  words. 
The  materials  recommended  have  been 
tried  over  and  over  again  and  without 
effect.  Out  of  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  at  the  various  stations  to  heighten 
the  color  of  apples,  we  are  now  only  able 
to  say  that  an  abundance  of  sunshine, 


Sturdy  Seed  Corn—  ^ 

j  fnlly  developed.  Price  very  low,  sub- 
r  w*rt  to  advance.  Get  in  on  this  hitrh 
quality  seed  ri«ht-a-way.  A  postal  brings 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  pnees-write 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

300  Washington  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  •  Richmond,  Va. 


Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

per,  Tomato.  Celery.  Lettuce,  and  ICgg  Plant,  ready 
from  March  1st  to  Juno  1st.  Price, $3  per  thousand, 
except  Egg  and  Cauliflower.  My  plants  will  make 
you  more  money  than  any  other  plants.  Writ*  lot- 
price  list  GUY  M.  IIIITTON,  Conj  ngham,  l'a. 


We  have  nearly  all  varieties,  extra  free  from  iplits. 
Also  Cow  Peas,  Field  Peas  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Write  for  special  prices  and  free  samples. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.. 

230  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SBS’SKK. 

and  all  kinds  of  Tare  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
prodneer  to  consumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds 
Ask  for  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO  ,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Giant  Reading  Asparagus  Seed 

Price  on  request.  L.  J.  ROUNDS,  Union,  N.  Y. 


SEED  C  Q.P  M— Golden  Orange 
C  C  U  V  W'K  I*  fi-rowod  yellow  flint 
Seed< ’orn . $2.50  per  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  S.  V. 


SEED CORN  Hall’s  Improved  Ensilage 

Also  Mammoth  White  Dent.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Il.To  Bushel:  Sacks,  2.’c.  W.  E.  HALL.  Mechum  River,  Va. 


— Xi'ie  dollars  bu.  Sacks  free, 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Falrporl,  N.  Y. 


WhiteSweet  CloverSeed 


UFA  HQ— Choice  mediums,  heaviest  yielders,  $5  bu, 

DCAnO  GKO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


POTATOES— Tkvxnfy,  Plus,  C*>bfc>l«r,  Giant,  Hebron,  Ohio,  », 
9.  Northur,  Rose,  Nix  Weeks.  &{.  kimltt,  C-  W-  FORD,  fishers,  H-  T. 


FineSweet  Potato  “S&jjf „K?> 

Privet.  Catalogue  Freo.  Michael  N.  Bargo, Vineland, N.J. 


NATIVF  FVFRRRFFNS-Ba,s3,n  Firs  Arbor  Vitae, 

!1A  I  lit  CTtnUflCCno  American  Spruce,  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock,  6 to  12  inches,  $.1. Mi  per  1000  ,  5000 
for  $25.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for  price 

list.  THE  JAMES  A-  ROOT  NURSERIES.  Skancaleles,  N.  Y. 


njLTO— I'rolitle  Onts.  IToavyl  y  ieklers  of  St.  Lawrence 
UHlu  Valley.  Orders  prompt  lyfllleil,  Samples  for  stamp. 

OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  197,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Reading  Giant  Rust  Proof  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

1  year,  $5.  M.  Horace  Hunt,  Taylorsville,  Pa. 


Honlin it  I  liny  jour  seed  direct.  One 

H  L  Lv  II  L I  CP  1 1  l  t-mall  pi-, ait  I  l  r  1V<-!, '.'tiling  unit 
—  shipping).  We  arc  reeleanerg 

located  in  the  heart  of  the  yllslke  clover  licit.  Atsike 
clover  will  grnw  on  all  suite— docs  not  heave  out  in  wet 
pin.-es  or  on  clay.  (Lows  where  other  clovers  can  nor 
and  needs  only  one-half  os  much  seed.  Its  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  lor  horses,  milch  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  all  young 
stock  lire  unsurpassed.  Used  both  or.  hay  and  for  past  lire. 

open ‘.mimsdoin  F.  C,  BIGGS, Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Write-  for  our  ^ 

Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  nM  hill  Hi  fit 

can  save  money  by  buying  direct  NWul  tlilliilUlHiu 
from  ti.  t  lament  Berry  Box  and  ,||fl I  fl  l  1/ 

Banket  Factory  in  tht  Country,  ^LtulUullllUlUUtif 

New  Albany  Lux  A  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


JKgJr  Legumes, — alfalfa,  clover,  peal,  beans,’ 
tie.,  grow  twice  as  well  when  inoculated 
VjkT’  will)  Edwards  Legume  Bacteria — produce 
iX  more  successful  rrowth — double  n 

SST  the  nitrocen  content.  Stg- 

B-*  Easter  to  inoculate  this  way.  costs  on  AjcjJ 
fit  on  average  of  about  35c  an  acre.  (d-YtSS 
f  Less  chan  soil  inoculation,  makes  big  Sssp. 
lesume  etopt  a  sure  thing —  and  when  ~grj}5 
plowed  under  tuakes  line  manure.  a?Oy 

Ed  wards  Legume  Bacteria  are  prepared  cSS 
by  soil  Racier lologist  ol  15  years  exprr-  M 
ienee — purity  and  efficiency  guaranteed.  Wll 
Cultures  shipped  direct  Irom  laboratories.  NljB 
Special  trial  liottle  enough  for  30  lbs.  alfalfa  if.) 
feed  50o.  Sent  prepaid. 

I. ratn  bow  t..  double  your  legume  crop.  At] 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO,,  Dopt.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


for  every  purpose,  32  different 
styles,  buna,  horse  and  gasoline 
nf  engine  power  lor  field  ami  orchard. 
™  Write  today  lor  our  LU«  Free  Hook  ."Why, 
How  and  When  to  Spray,”  showing  74  lllua- 


Ed wards  Laboratories ,  Lansing,  Mich.  (2) 


r  How  and  W  hen  to  Spray,”  showing  7 4  Mils, 
trations  ol  insect  and  fungous  pests  with  remedy 
for  each,  and  our  complete  lino  of  sprayers. 

THE  H.  L  HURST  MFG.  CO..  280  North  SL,  Canton,  OWj, 


Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized.  Write  fin 
and  catalogue.  R.  MASON,  North  Girar 


prices 
1,  Pa. 


hprrvPIanle  Good  Stocky  Plants  of  lending 
JOitjft  latu-j  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guurnn- 
O.tnlogue  Free.  W  S  FORD  &  SON,  Hsrtly,  Del. 


mill  IIA  Choice  collection  of  named 
HUH  I  1021*  varieties.  Cactus,  decors  ti  ve 

■miiwinva  and  show.  12  for  $1.  CANNAS: 
a  tme  collection  of  Bronze  anil  Green  Leaved  III  for 
$1  2&:  both  for  $2  postpaid.  Ralph  Benjamin .  Cal  ver  Ion  ,L.  I 


BUY  IT  NOW  at  present  price.  Out¬ 
look  indicates  further  advance. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK,  East  Orwell,  O 


April  8,  1916. 

cool  nights  anti  cheeking  tree  growth 
cause  an  enhancement  in  the  color  of 
apples.  U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

The  Fruit  Catalogue  ;  Before  and  After 

The  two  pictures  on  page  579  might  be 
called  before  and  after  planting  the  fruit 
tree.  In  one  case  wo  have  the  man  look¬ 
ing  over  the  wonderful  fruit  catalogue. 
You  have  till  seen  him  and  recognize  from 
his  face  and  general  appearance  the  dream 
he  is  having  of  wonderful  success  in 
showing  his  neighbors  how  to  produce 
fruit.  The  pictures,  the  high  class  ink, 
and  the  poet  who  has  written  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  fruits  have  all  combined  to 
got  this  man  in  a  position  where  he  would 
spend  his  good  money  for  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  fruit  line. 

A  tree  agent  would  look  at  this  man  as 
he  stands,  and  know  that  he  was  about 
the  finest  prospect  who  ever  came  along 
the  road.  This  man  will  soon  put  that 
catalogue  down  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
pull  out  his  check  book  and  put  his  name 
on  paper  with  a  good  sum  of  money  in 
order  to  buy  those  wonderful  trees.  These 
are  certainly  happy  days  for  that  con¬ 
tented  individual,  and  also  for  the  tree 
agent. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  or  rather  the  other  picture. 
It  is  the  same  man,  a  little  older  perhaps 
and  a  little  wiser,  but  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  look  at  his  face  and  then  glance 
back  at  (be  other  picture.  Where  is  the 
catalogue  with  its  fine  print  and  glowing 
promises?  The  children  probably  cut 
those  pictures  out  long  ago  and  pasted 
them  into  a  scrap  book,  and  the  catalogue 
doubtless  went  to  kindle  the  fire.  Our 
friend  has  waited  with  more  or  less  pa¬ 
tience  through  the  years  for  the  good  time 
coming  when  those  trees  would  produce 
that  wonderful  fruit.  lie  was  going  to 
pick  specimens  off  the  trees,  climb  over 
the  fence  and  hold  them  right  under  the 
nose  of  that  neighbor  of  his  who  told  him 
when  the  trees  came  that  he  would  be 
disappointed.  lie  finally  went  out  and 
luis  picked  the  crop,  lie  holds  one  fruit 
u|*  for  n  close  examination  and  the  rest 
of  the  crop  is  in  his  left  hand.  You 
would  hardly  call  it  the  same  individual. 
Where  is  the  brave  and  confident  air 
which  we  find  in  that  first  picture?  Can 
this  dejected-looking  man  with  his  cap  on 
one  side,  with  his  dropping  shoulders,  and 
that  disappointed  face,  be  the  man  who 
went  through  that  gaudy  catalogue  and 
told  his  wife  and  the  neighbors  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  those  fruits?  It  is 
the  very  same,  and  here  you  have  a  pic- 
tun*  of  the  most  unhappy  time  of  the 
buek-to-the-hindor's  life,  because  his 
dream  has  gone.  Instead  of  a  wise,  know- 
it-all  character  events  have  proved  him  a 
first  cousin  of  tin*  citizen  in  the  pond- 
lnde  that  his  hoys  go  and  fish  for  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon. 

The  sad  story  is  tohl  in  print,  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  all  the  nurseryman's  fault, 
for  what  we  see  in  this  man’s  hand  is  a 
bunch  of  mummied,  blighted  fruit.  The 
nurseryman,  may  have  done  his  share,  or 
at  least,  a  part  of  it.  and  possibly  our 
friend  in  the  picture  neglected  to  spray  or 
properly  take  care  of  his  tree.  Such 
things  have  happened  before  now,  and  it 
is  very  convenient  to  charge  all  these 
troubles  up  against  the  nurseryman.  We 
have  a  notion,  however,  that  the  tree 
agent  told  this  man  that  he  had  blight- 
proof  fruit,  lie  probably  told  him  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  this  fruit 
ever  to  rot,  decay,  or  blight.  Nine  chances 
in  10  this  was  one  of  the  wonderful  fruits 
which  have  a  covering  of  wool  like  a 
sheep,  so  thick  that  frost,  cannot  hurt  it. 
and  yet  the  wool  is  so  tender  and  juicy 
that  it  will  melt  in  your  mouth  like  sugar. 
Lot  us  imagine  for  tie  sake  of  this  man’s 
feelings,  that  the  agent  tohl  him  that  and 
made  him  believe  it.  At  any  rate  the  poor 
fellow  has  come  to  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  his  hopes  are  wrecked.  Yet  lie 
is  not.  an  old  man,  and  let  us  hope  he  will 
start  over  again  with  a  new  outfit  of  fruit 
trees,  and  start  right  this  time. 

“Don’t  yez  know  y it  how  t’  drive  a 
nail  widout  mashin’  yer  t'umb?”  gleefully 
inquired  the  hod  carrier  of  the  injured 
carpenter.  “No,”  retorted  the  carpenter 
hotly,  “an’  neither  do  you.”  -“Share  Oi 
do.”  returned  the  hod  carrier.  “Hould 
th’  hammer  wid  both  hands.” — Credit 
host. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOM  ESTIC. — After  deliberating  for 
two  hours  a  jury  before  Justice  Shearn  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Criminal  Term,  New 
York.  March  23.  found  Mrs.  Matilda 
Francolini  and  her  sister.  Rose  Halley, 
guilty  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  women  were  widely  known  in 
the  real  estate  world,  where  they  were 
called  the  “realty  queens.”  They  opened 
a  few  years  ago  sumptuous  offices  in 
Forty-second  street  and  later  merged  sev¬ 
eral  real  estate  companies  into  one  called 
the  Annex  Homes.  Inc.  It  was  while 
serving  as  officers  of  that  company  that, 
the  defendants  were  charged  with  having 
taken  $7,450  from  Mary  Steen,  a  seventy- 
four-year-old  servant,  for  investment  in  a 
first  mortgage.  Instead,  she  got  what 
purported  to  he  stock  in  the  realty  com¬ 
pany.  When  the  Annex  Homes.  Inc*,, 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  August,  1014. 
liabilities  were  about  $600,000.  So  many 
women  called  on  the  District  Attorney  to 
complain  that  a  general  inquiry  showed 
that  money  had  literally  flowed  into  the 
business  office  and  the  evidence  was  that 
the  two  defendants  controlled  the  finances 
of  the  corporation. 

Fire  at  Augusta,  Ga..  March  2,  swept 
an  area  of  one  and  a  quarter  square  miles 
and  destroyed  property  valued  at  $5,000,- 
000.  Tea  central  business  blocks  and  220 
residence  blocks  were  swept,  clean.  One 
person  was  killed  and  several  firemen 
were  seriously  injured.  Three  thousand 
persons  were  homeless. 

Fire  at  Fast  Nashville,  Tenn..  March 
22,  destroyed  600  residences  and  left.  5.000 
persons  homeless.  The  property  damage 
is  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  One  person 
was  killed. 

Henry  Doherty,  Jr.,  who,  with  his  two 
brothers,  owns  and  operates  one  of  the 
largest  silk  mills  in  I’aterson,  N.  J., 
created  a  sensation  March  24,  by  offering 
in  a  public  letter  to  turn  his  mill  over  to 
his  operatives  if  they  can  furnish  an  ade¬ 
quate  guarantee  to  pay  him  8  per  cent,  on 
his  investment.  Wearied  of  the  constant 
bickering  and  discussion  over  the  demands 
for  a  nine-hour  day  at  this  time  and  fear¬ 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  costly  strike  of 
3913,  the  manufacturer,  whose  mill  at 
Lake  View  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  establishments,  says  he  will 
let  his  workmen  run  things  if  they  can 
get  the  backing  of  the  Paterson  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Paterson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  anil  supply  the  guaranty. 

Five  deaths  and  seven  persons  injured 
in  Chicago  and  nearby  towns  of  northern 
Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  estimated  at  $500,000,  make 
up  the  toll  of  floods  which  followed  a 
thirty-six-hour  rain  and  wind  storm 
March  27. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Scioto  River 
was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
levees  protecting  20.000  people  and  still 
rising  March  27.  Warned  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  waters  thousands  of  families 
residing  in  the  lowlands  have  abumlonel 
their  homes.  March  28  serum  ;  flood  con¬ 
ditions  existed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  many 
miles  of  streets  being  submerged.  Flood 
conditions  prevailed  at  many  points  in 
Western  New  York.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was 
preparing  for  Hood.  In  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  about  250  miles  of  trackage  of  the 
Milwaukee,  (be  North  west  eru  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  has  been  rendered  use¬ 
less.  More  than  30  towns  on  these  roads 
were  cut  off  from  mail,  freight  anil  pas¬ 
senger  service  March  28.  Water  was  two 
feet  above  the  tracks  for  stretches  of  over 
n  half  mile  in  Greene,  Lafayette  and  Iowa 
counties. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  20  others 
frightfully  burned  and  injured  when  an 
explosion  partially  wrecked  the  King 
mine  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Company  at 
West  Vivian,  W.  Vn.,  March  28.  Twenty- 
three  miners  were  in  the  section  where 
the  explosion  occurred  and  not  one  es¬ 
caped  dentil  or  injury.  Most  of  those  in¬ 
jured  will  probably- die, 

FA  K M  A  ND  G A R DEN.— The  forty- 
first:  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

The  initial  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  the  apple  growers  of  southern  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y\,  was  held  in  Ash- 
ville  Grange  hall  March  21.  Marc  W. 
Cole,  of  Albion,  N.  J.,  former  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  later  head  of 
the  Co-Operative  Bureau  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  value  of  co-operative  effort 
in  disposal  of  farm  products. 

The  white  pine  forests  of  the  West  in 
which  the  Federal  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  have  holdings  valued  at 
$240,000,000  would  be  endangered  in  ease 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  is  introduced, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul-* 
ture.  in  a  warning  March  24  to  Eastern 
nurserymen,  against  the  shipment  of 
white  pines,  currants,  and  gooseberries 
west  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Full  co-operation  of  the  nurserymen,  it  is 
stated,  may  obviate  the  imposition  of  a 
Federal  plaut  quarantine.  The  blister 
rust  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  all  white 
pines  and  occurs  also  as  a  leaf-disease  on 
currants  and  gooseberries.  The  disease 
already  has  gained  a  foothold  in  six  East¬ 
ern  States  and  is  suspected  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

MEXICO. — It  was  announced  March 
23  that  Villa  was  attacked  and  defeated 
at  Santa  Gertrudes  by  Carranza  troops. 
Villa  fled  to  El  Oso.  Lieut.  Gorrell,  one 


of  the  aviators  wfith  Pershing's  column, 
was  lost  for  five  days,  and  was  finally  dis¬ 
covered  near  starvation.  Two  of  the 
army  aeroplanes  with  the  Pershing  expe¬ 
dition  in  Mexico  have  been  destroyed. 
Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  at 
the  War  Department  March  27  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Raker.  Of  the  eight  aeroplanes 
sent  into  Mexico  the  report  showed  that 
only  two  were  then  in  working  order,  four 
of  them  being  laid  up  for  engine  trouble. 
Secretary  Raker  announced  that  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  Funstou  the  Department 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  aircraft.  At  present  there  are  only 
eight  machines  in  the  army. 

WASHINGTON.— A  bill  will  soon  be 
introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  a 
coast  guard  aero  corps.  The  measure  is 
indorsed  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 
and  is  being  framed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  new  aerial 
corps  will  operate  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
coast  guard.  In  Lime  of  peace  it  would  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  work  of  saving  lives 
and  property  at  sea.  Provision  will  be 
made  in  the  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the 
coast  guard  auxiliary  into  an  arm  of 
naval  defence  in  time  of  war. 


Extension  of  the  existing  duty  of  one 
cent  a  pound  on  sugar  until  1930,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House  Free-Sugar  Re¬ 
peal  bill,  which  would  extend  it  indefin¬ 
itely,  was  recommended  to  the  Democrats 
of  the  Senate  in  caucus  March  27  by 
Chairman  Simmons,  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  literacy  test  was  kept  in  the  Im¬ 
migration  bill  March  27  by  the  House, 
working  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a 
vote  of  225  to  82,  which  defeated  a  motion 
by  Representative  Sabath.  of  Illinois,  to 
strike  it  out.  The  question  will  come  up 
again  when  the  House  votes  on  the  '  ill  as 
a  whole.  An  amendment  to  exempt  from 
the  literacy  test  persons  coming  to  this 
country  to  escape  cither  religious  or  po¬ 
litical  persecution, was  rejected,  140  to 
43.  The  bill  ns  drawn  would  exempt  only 
persons  persecuted  for  religious  beliefs. 

With  a  single  dissenting  vote  in  the 
House  and  none  in  the  Senate,  Congress 
March  28,  passed  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President’s  signature,  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill,  appropriating  $8,- 
611,502  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  army’s  punitive  expedition  into  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  recruiting  of  the  additional 


20.000  men  to  bring  the  regulars  up  to 
maximum  strength.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  the  House  voted  fur  the  bill,  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Meyer  London,  Socialist,  of 
New  York,  voted  against  it.  Representa¬ 
tive  London  asserted  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  bring  about  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  op¬ 
posed  the  punitive  expedition  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

International  Flower  Show.  Grand 
Central  Palace.  New  York,  April  5-12. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Holst.ein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich..  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York.  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Svracu.se,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


“  We  Know  That’s  True,  Father— Every  Word  of  It” 

You  folks  in  the  country  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  comfortable  and  homelike  as  plenty  of  good,  bright  light — 
and  nothing  so  depressing  and  gloomy  as  poor,  dim,  smoky  light 

For  years  people  had  to  stand  the  poor  light — disagreeable  smell  and 
danger  of  kerosene  lamps — because  they  couldn’t  get  anything  better. 

But  these  last  few  years  have  so  changed  living  conditions  that  up-to-date 
farm  families  won’t  be  satisfied — any  longer — with  poor  light. 

Pilot-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


have  totally  changed  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  house  and  bam  lighting  and 
cooking  in  the  country  home. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  wonderful  modern 
improvement. 

They  have  selected  the  PILOT  because 
they  have  been  quick  to  see  the  value  of 
good  light — its  safety  and  the  convenience 
it  brings  to  their  homes. 

They  have  selected  the  PILOT  because  it 
gives  them  not  only  all  the  fine,  bright,  inex¬ 
pensive  light  they  can  use  —  but  cooking 
fuel  as  well. 

There  is  no  excuse — today— for  any 
family  to  struggle  under  the  burden  of  out- 
of-date  old  fashioned  lighting  methods. 

Just  because  your  father  and  grandfather 
used  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  is  no  reason  why 
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you  should  any  longer  put  up  with  their 
danger  and  poor  light. 

Light  the  modern  way  —  the  safe  way  — 
with  the  PILOT. 

The  PILOT  stands  out  of  doors  — on  top 
of  the  ground  —  anywhere.  It  is  simple  to 
install,  automatic  in  operation  and  requires 
only  a  few  minutes ’attention  for  re-charging 
at  infrequent  periods. 

Let  the  PILOT  put  your  home  in  the 
“Good  Light”  Class. 

Find  out  today  about  this  modern  lighting  plant. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself.  You  owe  it  to  your  wife 
and  children.  You  can  well  afford  the  little  it  will  cost. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  descriptive  book¬ 
lets  giving  all  the  facts. 

Address  our  nearest  office  —  Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Chicago 


Los  Angles 


Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plante  in  the  World 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


The  Fertilizing  Effect  of  Salt  better  results 

In  view  of  the  potash  scarcity,  do  you  *  ^ore  are 
think  an  application  of  100  to  400  pounds  that  we  would 
of  salt  (sodium  chloride)  would  prove  a  out  any  rnanur 
profitable  investment  on  such  crops  as  po-  ,  t.)OTn 
tatoes,  and  also  on  general  truck  and  farm 
crops  in  addition  to  fertilizers  now  pur-  bago  and  onior 
ebasable?  Would  the  sodium  partly  take  hog  manure  w 
the  place  of  potassium,  or  would  the  so-  ^110WU  to  me 
dium  make  the  potash  already  present  in  „  „ 

the  soil  go  further?  What  are  the  best  > allows  or  eg 
amounts  to  use,  if  at  all?  T.  f.  o.  and  cabbage  t 

Huntington,  N.  Y.  with  maggot. 

The  following  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  other  sections, 
action  of  salt.  Its  chemistry  in  the  soil  from  maggot  is 
is  not  fully  understood,  hut  the  chemists  is  used  that  w< 
believe  that  it  has  the  power  of  changing  gather.  Time 
certain  combinations  of  potash  in  the  plots  of  cahhai 
soil  so  as  to  make  that  element  available  one  grown  wil 
to  plants.  This  would  he  especially  true  with  commerci 
where  large  quantities  of  high-grade  for-  mire,  and  in 
tilizer  had  been  used  for  the  past  few  from  maggots  ’ 
years.  The  potato  manures  in  particular  where  the  hog 
add  considerabe  quantities  of  potash,  claim  that  hog 
This  goes  into  various  combinations  in  root”  in  cabbf 
the  soil,  and  the  salt  would  unquestion-  well  founded  tl 
ably  combine  with  some  of  them  so  as  to  cases  it  has  nc 
make  this  potash  suitable  as  plant  food,  of  mistake  in  i 
Just  exactly  how  this  is  done,  or  to  what  trouble,  many  i 
extent  it  is  done  could  hardly  he  told,  hut  mistaken  for  “ 
without  question  there  is  some  action  of  whether  the  s 
this  sort.  The  sodium  in  the  salt  will  dueed  when  hoj 
not  take  the  place  of  potash,  but.  for  some  li  flower  or  not, 
crops,  unquestionably  it  seems  to  give  re-  related  would 
suits,  and  apparently  makes  the  potash  go  out  on  a  small 
further  in  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  the  salt  is  to  retard  the 
formation  of  starch.  As  the  potato  and  Ferti 

the  sugar  beet  are  largely  formed  of  Every  year 
starch,  this  action  would  he  detrimental,  ters  from  pen; 
since  the  object  in  growing  these  crops  is  Rtuff'T^Coliech 
to  obtain  a  quick  and  steady  develop-  jf  onP  WPre  f, 
ment  of  starch.  That  is  why  the  highest  and  smell,  it  oi 
grade  fertilizers  contain  sulphate  of  pot-  a  fertilizer.  1 

ash,  rather  than  muriate  or  kaiuit.  By  fertilizer  streiq 
looking  over  the  fertilizer  bulletins  from  contains  about 
the  experiment  station,  you  will  find  that  phosphate,  am 
they  classify  the  potash,  giving  the  pm  ''wide 

amount  of  that  element  in  the  form  of  *2  for 

muriate,  which  means  that  part  which  Thus  it  would 
contains  salt.  It  is  probable  that  300  *ViFe  verv  far, 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre  would  increase  w<-mlci  make  it 
to  some  extent  the  amount  of  available  soil.  In  order 
potash  in  the  soil,  hut  it  would  have  the  garbage,  the  g 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  of  retarding  the  steam ing^tlm" 
development  of  the  potato  crop.  The  as-  ,jrv  ;mff  using 
pnragus,  grass  and  grain,  or  root  crops,  grease.  Four 
would  be  a  better  place  for  the  salt  than  -v'eI]!?rtonf‘ 

to  use  it  on  the  potatoes.  tnnlcmre  sells 


Send  for  our  circulars  containing  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  brands  we  are  offering  this  season 


The  Mapes  Formula  & 
Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

M  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

Also  Inoculating  Bacteria  for  Legumes 

Write  Today  for  latest  booklets 

'JSSy  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


EHRH 


^  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Suitable  for  pumping  water,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  operating 
dairy,  spraying,  electric  and  threshing 
machinery,  or  any  general  A  power  re¬ 
quirement  63 


Write  for 
f  reecat- 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating  . 
sizede-  V 
sired. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  X 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


inches  apart.  Into  these  the  fertilizing  he  added  the  gre: 
materials  are  sown.  Then  the  rows  are  th^ire 

ridged  up  slightly  and  are  ready  to  re-  this  country  t 
eeive  the  seed  when  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  The  three  barrels  of  chicken  ma-  Fi 

nu re  may  be  prepared  by  dumping  the  The  xiepartmei 
material  in  a  pile  and  working  it  over  tention  to  a  great 
with  a  fork  until  it  is  thoroughly  pulver-  Pacific  coast,  T 
ized.  If  the  material  is  wet,  it  may  be  for'°‘s. 
well  to  mix  dry  dirt  or  coal  ashes  with  it.  packed.  The  w 
The  material  may  be  sown  along  the  open  fish  were  mostly 
row  like  fertilizer,  care  being  taken  to  and  lost.  They  > 
calculate  so  that  the  given  lot  of  material  t ** *>* r><¥)  000 

will  he  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  j]10  future  it  w 
field.  Then  the  4-7-0  fertilizer  may  be  packers  to  save 
applied,  using  about  500  pounds  per  acre.  lHrKp  business  o 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  such  that  products! 

a  3-10-0  would  give  better  results  and  needed  for  hog 
cost  less.  While  lime  applied  to  bean  high  price  of  st< 
fields  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  that  crop  Jf*  H 

it  must  be  remembered  that  lime  applied  ]ike  „  wicked  v 
for  such  crops  as  beets,  lettuce,  onions,  dumped  into  the 
etc.,  would  he  more  likely  to  produce  .simply  to  feed 
marked  beneficial  results.  K.  w.  D.  RP. 


IKU  THIS  SAW.  IT  If  THE  BEST  ABO  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

«RTZLER  &  ZOOK 

ss  saw 

easy  to  operate. 
f  SiO  saw  made  to 
:h  ripping  table  can 
tided.  Guaranteed 
tr.  Money  refunded 

-tier  &  Zook  Co. 
3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Because  MAKI.-I.1MR  is  soluble  il  will  yield  quicker  and 
biickor  result,  than  even  ordinary  carbonate  of  lime.  And 
you  won't  need  n*  much.  Write  to-day  for  lowest  pricer, 

flee  test  paper*,  etc.  International  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

80S  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


APPLIED  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Reduce  your  Fertilizer  Bills 
Make  Your  Soil  More  Fertile 
Fortify  Your  Fields  Against  Drought 
Improve  the  Tilth  of  Your  Soil 
Bring  You  Larger  and  Better  Crops 

Limestone  Rock  containing1  a  very  high 
son  of  its  extreme  fineness  becomes  immedi- 
mt  Life.  It  is  better  than  burned,  hydrated  or  auy  other  form 

ORDER  NOW 

McKEEFREY  &  COMPANY 

LEETONIA,  OHIO 


Little  sister  had  not  been  well,  anil 
had  b^eii  especially  trying  to  small 
Johnny  all  day.  Finally  his  patience 
earne  to  an  end.  “Mother,”  he  asked, 
"don’t  you  want,  little  sister  to  be  a  good 
wife  like  you  when  she  grows  up?”  “Of 
course,”  said  his  mother.  “Well,  you 
make  me  give  everything  to  her  ’cause 
she's  littler’n  me.  But  you’re  littler’n 
father,  and  you  give  him  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.”  And,  before  his  mother  could 
move,  Johnny  tore  the  train  of  cars  from 
the  screuming  baby.  “If  we  don’t  begin 
to  train  her,  she'll  be  a  terrible  wife,” 
he  said,  as  he  slammed  the  door. — 
Woman’s  Journal. 


Hog  Manure  for  Vegetables 

I  would  like  advice  on  using  hog  ma¬ 
nure  on  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower. 
On  cabbage  I  know  it  will  not  work,  and 
will  always  turn  out  with  about  six  heads 
shooting  out  of  the  original  head.  I  am 
going  to  use  it  on  all  kinds  of  market 
vegetab'es  this  Summer;  it  is  now  mixed 
with  horse  manure  from  three  horses  and 
three  hogs.  «L  F.  P- 

Pomona,  N.  Y. 

The  truck  farmer  who  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  hog  manure  is  to  be  en¬ 
vied.  With  many  truck  crops  it  will  give 


WILL 


Farm  Mechanics 


OLIVER 


Leak  in  Water-pipe 

Is  it  possible  to  locate  a  leak  in  an  un¬ 
derground  water  pipe  without  digging  up 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  line?  j.  a. 

Reading,  Pa. 

If  a  leak  in  a  water  pipe  is  large 
enough  to  prove  serious  it  is  usually  possi¬ 
ble  to  locate  it  by  noting  the  condition  of 
I  he  ground  over  the  line,  an  excessively 
wet  spot  of  course  indicating  a  leak. 
Leaks  are  most  likely  to  develop  at  the 
joints,  and  if  the  line  is  laid  from  full 
length  stock  these  will  be  around  20  feet 
apart.  Giving  especial  attention  to  the 
line  at  these  points  may  help  in  finding 
the  leak.  r.  it.  s. 


TNE  NAME  GUARANTEES  Q UAL/TY AND  SERV/CE 


A  sturdy,  reliable-,  built-right  tractor  Wfo 
for  small  or  large  farms.  Designed  to  meet 
every  field  or  belt  requirement  of  the  average 
farm.  Practical  in  design,  correct  in  construction. 
dependable  in  action,  economical  in  operation.  ^ 

Heavy  Duty  Valve-in-Head  Motor 

giyes  continuous,  steady  power,  insuring  long  life  to 
gears,  shafts  and  bearings.  Sliding  Gear  Transmission  with 
Sjvj  TWO  SPEEDS  for%vard  and  reverse,  enables  plowing  and  haul- 
^  ing  under  extreme  difficulties. 

^  All  Enclosed;  Dust  and  Rain  Proof 

^  Built  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  latest  engineering  prac- 
J  tice.  Automobile  type  hood  covers  engine  and  transmission  permit 
*  ting  use  in  Llie  stormiest  weather  and  fully  protecting  against  rain 
dust  and  grit.  All  parts  thoroughly  protected,  yet,  easily  accessible. 

Medium  Weight,  Evenly  Distributed 

gives  high  efficiency  at  Draw  Bar.  Pulls  more  plows  and  plows 
deeper.  Less  packing  of  soil.  Built  in  two  sues — a  20  35  and  a  15-25. 
Ample  power  for  practical,  economical  work  on  every  farm.  20 
years  successful  building  of  gasoline  engines  is  embodied  in  the 
Lauson  Tractor.  We  are  proud  of  our  latest  product  and  know  that 
it  will  make  good  on  your  farm. 

Write  Today  for  Full  Details 

We  have  a  large,  attractively  illustrated  bulletin  giving  com-  £ 
plete  information.  Shows  why  it  will  pay  to  sell  part  of  your 
horses  and  invest  the  money  in  a  tractor — shows  you  clearly — 
proves — that  the  Lauson  is  the  tractor  you  will  ultimately  buy.  jr. SS 
Write  us  today — get  full  details  before  you  buy  a  tractor. 

_  THE  JOHN  LAUSON  (  Jg| 

-  ~  218  Monroe  Street 

NEW  HOLSTE-IN.  WIS. 

^  vjljl  llljj  q  IT  Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Lauson 

y'  fcjjf  ! I  i  and  ° Frost  King’'  Kerosene  and  Gas- 

>>  Hi  m\  IH  oltne  Farm  Engines.  STANDARD 

M  11  i  1  I  OF  THE  WORLD.  vVsV 


No.  62  Tractor  Plow 

The  Oliver  No.  62  tractor 
plow  equipped  with  the  com¬ 
bined  rolling  coulter  and  joint¬ 
er  rivals  the  work  of  master 
plowmen. 

Plowing  must  be  done  this 
year  so  as  to  put  weeds  on 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
harrow  teeth  from  pulling 
them  out,  otherwise  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  weeds  will  be  great. 

The  No.  62  and  the  com¬ 
bined  rolling  coulter  and 
jointer  does  this  work  in  the 
best  way. 


Repairing  Leaky  Metal  Roof 

I  hi  i  vo  on  burn  corrugated  metal 
roofing,  rusted  on  underneath  side  some¬ 
what.  but  only  a  few  small  hides  in  roof. 
Do  yon  know  of  any  paint  that  wnul  I 
stick  if  a  roof  like  this  was  painted  and 
patched  with  it?  n.  w.  M. 

North  River  Mills,  W.  Ya. 

If  the  holes  are  not  too  large  they  may 
he  repaired  by  cutting  washers  %  to  % 
inch  in  diameter,  from  rubber  packing. 
These  can  he  cut  rapidly  with  one  of  the 
hollow  punches  similar  to  those  used  for 
cutting  shotgun  wads.  After  painting  the 
hole  with  roof  cement  place  tlie  rubber 
washer  over  it  and  fasten  it  down  with  a 
screw,  first  slipping  a  small  steel  washer 
or  burr  over  the  screw  t<>  protect  the  rub¬ 
ber  as  the  screw  is  turned  down.  The 
whole  is  then  paiuted  over  with  the  roof 
cement.  Leaky  seams  are  repaired  by 
putting  a  coat  of  the  roof  cement  between 
the  laps  before  fastening  the  sheet  down 
with  the  screws.  Any  of  the  best  brand 
roof  cements  and  paints  will  help  this 
roof  for  a  time  but  as  the  trouble  is  from 
the  under  side  of  the  sheet  where  it  can¬ 
not  he  got  at  the  best  that,  can  he  expected 
is  to  improve  the  appearance  and  prolong 
the  life  tor  a  time,  as  it  will  eventually 
rust  up  through.  R.  H.  S. 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  them,  write  us. 


Oliver  Combined  Rolling 
Coulter  and  Jointer. 

Oliver  Chilled  PlowWbrKs 

JVxraikero  fcr  lie  World 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Trouble  With  Pump 

I  am  troubled  with  the  water  system  in 
my  barn.  Air  appears  to  get  into  the 
pipe  leading  from  the  well  to  barn,  and 
we  have  to  pump,  maybe  20  minutes 
sometimes  without  getting  any  water,  yet 
the  water  is  there,  and  the  priming  is 
good,  but  there  docs  not  seem  quite  power 
enough  to  start  the  water  coming.  Then, 
after  it  gets  started  the  water  is  full  of 
air  hubbies  for  a  number  of  strokes,  after 
which  it  may  go  along  for  two  or  three 
days  and  we  have  the  same  performance 
again.  The-  lift  from  the  well  is  about  12 
feet  and  the  pump  in  barn  is  very  little 
higher  than  surface  of  water  in  well. 
Sometimes  the  water  will  siphon  down. 
I’ump  is  about  ISO  feet  from  well  nud 
pipe  is  1  V| -inch.  Gan  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  caused  bvV  p.  o. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 

If  the  pump  is  installed  as  described, 
but  a  little  distance  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  well,  a  portion  of  the 
horizontal  pipe  line  must  he  considerably 
higher  than  the  pump,  as  the* length  of  the 
Vertical  pipe  above  th«  surface  of  the 
water  is  given  as  12  feet,  while  it  is  stated 
that  the  pump  is-  only  a  little  above  it.. 
This  being  the  case,  air  collecting  in  the 
high  part  of  the  pipe  line  would  permit 
a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  lower 
ISO  feet  leading  to  the  pump  to  flow  out. 
as  the  valves  in  the  pump  all  open  out¬ 
ward.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  air  coi¬ 
led  ing  at.  the  high  point.  It  is  possible 
that  the  discharge  of  water  mentioned  as 
siplionage  may  be  cine  to  tins  cause  in¬ 
stead  of  any  siphonic  action.  The  air  at 
the  top  of  the  line  might  come  from  a 
small  leak  which  would  presumably  be  at 
the  elbow,  or  from  that  contained  in  the 
water  itself — water  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  air  which  always  tends  to  col¬ 
lect  at  the  high  points  of  a  pipe  line.  If 
the  pump  is  hardest  to  start  after  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  it  would  point  to  this 
as  the  cause  of  trouble. 

Other  causes  might  he  an  obstruction 
in  the  pipe  as  a  sticking  valve  or  a  defec¬ 
tive  bucket.  This  last  though,  would  he 
readily  detected,  as  the  pump  would  work 
very  easily  although  litr !o  water  would  he 
lifted.  In  the  other  cases  mentioned  the 
pump  will  work  hard  with  a  “rubbery” 
feel,  the  handle  having  a  tendency  to  snap 
back  when  released.  r..  h.  s. 


More  for  Your  Money 


'  our  sales 

office  near-  OftVilU) 
esc  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops, 

Send  for  Booklet— Free 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co. 

V  New  York.  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
ssV  plus,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  A 
N&xV  Cleveland,  Detroit, 

Xlhw  Bolton,  etc. 


International 
Harvester 
Wagons— 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


K;  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

water  now  wasted,  li  you  tiavc  u 
ply  ot  J  e  illons  or  more  a  minute 
a  tail  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

a  ©Turinou  and  windmill#.  No  f  reca¬ 
ll  •ira»u!ine.  li ul«  attention, 

Over  It, 000  i.i  mu>.  MaiiMiuclron 
^nunntevtl.  Onu  user  auy».  * 'Newer  minaed 
a  aftvokft  in  3  Tear*."  (Jptfrwtca  with  either  pneumatic  or  wmv- 
ity  jvnk  fc/Kl era.  Wr-iUa  today  for  catalog  and  freo  cu  Lima  to. 

RIFE  EMPIRE  iO _ 34J9  TrlnltvTtldK..  New  York 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  you.  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
feature)..  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet¬ 
ter  even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer’s  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  . 

(Incorporated) 

1)  CHICAGO  USA  (fj 

fj  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


mm  ixows  Wo  ar*  tlw*  o»ly  mauu- 

facltirom  of  tin*  original 
Eclipse  Planters.  All  parU  Hi  perfectly. 
,  Plant#  corn,  brans,  pea#  or  brei  need#  Ui 
►  hills  or  drills;  at  same  Itmo  will  drop  wet 

or  dry  fertilizer 4 n  acctuuto  amounts  per 
a rra  iu  hill  or  drill.  Only  planter  with 
concaved  place#  each  side  of  plow  places 
mmst  earth  nn  seed  just  be  fora  fertilizer 
la  dropped  each  aide  of  seed. 


CORN  PLANTER 


Is  now  equipped  with  a  steel  stand  which  keeps  it 
uptight  when  filling  at  the  end  of  the  row.  This 
siand  is  automatically  folded  up  oui  of  the  way 
whan  lh«  pbtnii»r  U  in  unc.  FREE  CATALOG- an  i/nplo- 
mu  lit  for  every  farm  need.  Write  for  copy. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Training  Tomatoes 

I  have  noticed  when  tomatoes  are  grow¬ 
ing  that  in  the  crotch  of  every  shoot 
starts  lip  another  shoot  from  the  main 
stem.  Do  these  latter  shoots  bear  fruit? 
As  I  get  it  the  idea  is  to  let  the  main 
branches  grow  until  they  set.  fruit  buds, 
and  then  to  cut  off  just  beyond  these 
buds.  w.  R.  n. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

The  branches  of  a  tomato  vine  always 
start  from  the  crotch  made  by  a  leaf  in 
the  main  stem.  In  training  the  plant  to 
a  single  stem  these  buds  should  always  be 
rubbed  off'  just  as  so«>n  as  possible,  as 
excellent  clusters  of  fruit  buds  develop 
between  the  leaves.  Do  not  let  the  main 
branches  grow  until  they  develop  fruit 
buds,  unless  they  get  a  good  long  start 
before  you  have  an  opportunity  to  rub 
them  off. .  I),  w.  I>. 


you  are  ready  to  use  them  so  that  they 
will  begin  to  eallns.  They  are  usually 
bedded  horizontally  an  inch  or  two  deep 
in  loose,  rich  soil.  It  is  best  to  put  them 
in  a  frame  and  give  them  slight  bottom 
beat,  although  they  will  grow  if  planted 
in  the  open  in  April  or  early  May,  but 
the  plants  will  make  much  less  growth 
the  tirst  season.  As  you  are  anxious  to 
get  as  many  plants  as  possible  and  inas¬ 
much  as  some  varieties  do  not  strike  root 
readily  without  bottom  heat.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  place  about  eight  inch¬ 
es  of  fresh  stable  manure  under  six  inch¬ 
es  of  soil  in  your  frames  and  bed  your 
cuttings  here,  placing  one  cutting  to 
every  four  square  inches  of  surface. 
After  the  plants  have  nicely  started  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  field  and  placed 
in  "nursery”  rows  3%  feet  apart  with  the 


Arbor-vitae  from  Seed 

Can  yon  inform  me  the  correct  way 
to  treat  arbor- vita?  seed?  J.  R. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

Seeds  of  this  class  of  Con  if  era?  should 
he  sown  in  the  Spring  in  a  warm,  well- 
drained  soil,  sandy  loam  being  the  most 
suitable.  Beds  four  or  live  feet  wide, 
and  raised  four  to  six  inches  high,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  sides  with  six-inch  boards, 
will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  wash¬ 
ing  and  to  provide  for  quick  drainage. 
Excessive  moisture  for  any  length  of 
time  is  fatal  to  seeds  of  most  upland 
evergreens,  and  in  sections  where  the 
rainfall  is  frequent  and  heavy,  the  seed 
must  have  protection  in  some  form,  or 
they  may  be  lost  bj  rotting.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly,  about  one  inch  deep  in  rows 
six  inches  apart.  After  the  seedlings  are 
up.  they  should  lmve,  lattice  shading  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  period  of  Summer.  Such 
shades  are  easily  made  of  shingle  ribs 
and  plastering  lath.  If  weather  is  very 
dry  the  seedlings  will  need  watering  once 
or  twice  a  week.  K. 


plied  and  what  this  grower  uses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  salt,  and  at  what  time. 

Bndgeville,  Del,  R.  R. 

I  have  made  full  inquiry  regarding 
method  of  growing  asparagus  by  the  man 
who  has  the  best  asparagus  on  Lancaster 
market,  and  it  is  very  simple.  Early  in 
Spring  the  salt  is  applied,  eight  tons  per 
acre.  The  walks  are  cultivated  and  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  soil  mmiv"  '  aud  scattered 
upon  surface  of  the  b  ,1  just  as  first 
shoots  are  coming  through.  Either  a 
light  application  of  ordinary  trucking  or 
garden  brand  fertilizer,  or  stable  manure 
is  used  each  Spring,  but  not  the  two  in 
combination.  The  grower  says  if  he  has 
manure  he  uses  it  and  if  not  fertilizer  at 
rate  of  GOO  to  SOC  pounds  per  acre. 
About  June  20.  when  cutting  season  is 
over,  tin1  entire  bed  is  guile  over  with  a 
disk  harrow  set  to  run  about  3%  inches 
de,  p.  This  treatment  has  been  followed 
for  10  years  and  seems  to  produce  re¬ 
sults.  _ E.  a.  w. 

"Dm  anybody  out  this  way  make  any 
money  out  of  fruit  last  year?”  "Yep.” 
said  Farmer  ( Vrntossel.  "The  man  that 
runs  the  store,  lie  bought  a  lot.  of  it 
already  canned  and  sold  it  to  us  agricul¬ 
turists." — Washington  Star. 


Smart  Yovng  Man:  "What  do  you 
think  of  Brown?”  Indignant  Old  Gen¬ 
tleman’.  "Brown,  sir!  He  is  one  of 
those  people  that  smack  you  on  the  back 
before  your  face,  and  hit  you  in  the  eye 
behind  your  back.”- — Tit-Bits. 


Brown  Rot  of  Plums 

We  have  a  number  of  Canada  plum 
trees  that  blossom  every  Spring  and  bear 
fruit  that  never  ripens.  Just  as  the 
plums  begin  t<»  turn  they  shrivel  and 
wither  till  there  is  hardly  anything  left. 
There  are  hard  black  spots  on  them,  too. 
Is  there  any  spray  that  will  stop  this? 

Bradford.  Vt.  n.  E.  r. 

In  all  probability  your  plums  are 
destroyed  each  year  by  the  disease  known 
as  "brown  rot,”  which  rapidly  develops  at 
ripening  time.  The  following  spray  calen¬ 
dar  is  recommended  for  the  control  of 
brown  rot  and  San  Jose  scale: 

1.  Before  the  buds  swells:  Commercial 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  one  part  in 
nine  parts  of  water.  2.  Immediately 
after  the  petals  fall :  Self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  (8-8-50)  three  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  in  every  50  gallons  of 
the  spray  material.  3.  When  fruit  is 
the  size  of  green  peas:  Same  as  number 
2.  4.  Three  weeks  later,  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  (S-S-50).  Another  application 
may  be  given  same  as  No.  4  two  or  three 
weeks  later  if  so  desired.  B.  B.  d. 


Salt  on  Asparagus 

I  notice  on  page  245  F.  II.  C.'s  query 
regarding  salt  <m  asparagus  also  the  re¬ 
ply  of  E.  J.  W.  I  would  like  to  know 
at  what  time  of  the  year  the  salt  was  ap- 
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D  ON’T  be  satisfied  just  to  , 

i  i  L  _ _  -fill  m  v  t 


Eradicating  Bermuda  Grass 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  eradicate 
Bermuda  grass,  locally  called  ‘‘wire 
grass?”  It  is  obtaining  quite  a  foothold 
in  some  sections,  and  is  very  troublesome. 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  mbs.  J.  H.  a. 

There  is  no  better  permanent  Summer 
pasture  than  the  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  a 
sun-loving  grass  and  will  not.  grow  in 
dense  shade.  The  best  way  to  eradicate 
it,  and  the  way  T  have  done  it,  is  to  plow 
shallow  so  as  just  to  got  under  the  run¬ 
ning  stems,  commonly  called  roots,  and 
then  rake  out  all  you  can  and  haul  off  to 
some  waste  place  or  gully.  Then  plow  the 
land  well  and  sow  in  .Tune  cow  peas 
thickly.  Cut  the  peas  and  cure  them  for 
hay  and  sow  the  land  to  Crimson  clover. 
In  the  spring  turn  this  under  for  corn 
and  cultivate  clean,  and  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  g  ass  left.  I  was  with  a  friend  not 
long  ago  in  Summer  looking  over  his 
cornfield,  and  iu  one  considerable  area 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wire-grass.  He 
said  :  “That  pesky  wire-grass  is  a  great 
nuisance.”  I  then  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  best  corn  in  the  field  was 
right  where  the  wire-grass  wras  most 
plentiful.  The  fact  is  that  the  grass  had 
made  them  work  faster  and  the  buried 
grass  bad  done  the  land  some  good.  Here 
and  in  your  section  we  need  more  grass 
and  clover,  aud  T  would  not  object  much 
to  the  Bermuda  or  wire-grass  as  it  is 
called.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Propagating  Blackberries 

I  desire  some  information  in  regard  to 
propagation  of  blackberries  by  the  root 
method.  My  son  has  a  seedling  black¬ 
berry  of  exceptional  value,  which  has 
produced  fine  berries  for  a  number  of 
years.  If  now  occupies  quite  a  space  in 
one  corner  of  his  garden.  My  son’s  bus¬ 
iness  has  called  him  away  to  a  distant 
city  aud  he  has  given  roe  the  entire 
bunch  of  bushes.  I  wish  now  to  take  up 
all  the  bushes,  roots  and  all.  I  have  the 
land  ready  for  them  on  my  farm.  I  wish 
to  know  how  long  I  shall  cut  the  root, 
pieces,  when  I  plant  them,  and  how  deep 
and  lmw  close  together  in  the  row. 
Portage,  O.  t.  w.  k. 

Your  exceptionally  good  blackberry 
seedling  bushes  are  best  propagated  by 
digging  up  the  entire  root  system  of  your 
few  plants  at  once.  Cut  the  heavier 
roots  into  pieces  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  the  small  roots  into 
pieces  about  three  inches  long.  Pack  all 
these  in  sand  and  place  iu  cellar  until 


yjg’un,  yes,  and  fill  my  oil 
can.  ”  Know  what  it’s  going 
to  be  filled  with . 

It  is  now  possible  to  buy  kerosene  by 
name  and  be  sure  of  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting*.  From  now  on,  our  kerosene  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  sold  under  the  trademarked 
name  Socony  (So-CO-ny)  ^  Kerosene 
Oil  for  Soconv  and  vou’re  sure  of 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
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mire,  Auction  sales  are  quite  numerous. 
Hay  $20  per  ton;  straw  $0;  potatoes  One 
per  bn. :  eggs  2Se ;  veals,  live.  Sc  per  lb. ; 
liog-dressed  10c  per  lb.  Oats  50e  per 
bu. ;  oo ru meal  $22  per  ton.  u.  t.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Retail  stores  are  selling  strawberries 
at  20c;  new  potatoes  GOe  per  peck;  new 
cabbage  5c  per  lb. ;  eggs  20c  per  doz., 
new  laid;  butter  40c  lb.;  fowls  25c  lb. 

Orlando,  Fla.  J,  .r.  w. 

Feb.  20. — 1  lay.  $18;  straw  (wheat), 
$7.50;  oat.  $0;  wheat  per  bn..  $1.15;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.25;  cows,  $45  to  $00  per  bead. 
No  dairying  in  this  section.  Apples,  50c. 
per  bu.  E.  L.  S. 

Branch  port,  N.  A*. 

Cattle  from  $18  to  $100;  milk,  $1.45, 
$1.55  and  $1.05  at  R.  T.  Stevens;  butter, 
24c.;  potatoes.  00c.  to  81.05;  cabbage,  $5. 
Hay  all  prices  from  $0  to  $1S  per  ton. 
Beans,  $4.25  per  bu.  w.  M. 

Locke,  N.  Y. 

Farm  crops  the  past  season  were 
rather  poor.  Hay  and  oats  a  good 
crop.  Corn  poor  on  account  of  the  wet 
and  cold  weather;  it  did  not  ripen  very 
well.  About  70  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  both 
for  grain  and  silage.  Potatoes  about  50 
per  eent.  of  crop  selling  for  $1.40  bushel. 
Apples  a  failure.  Carden  below  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  on  account  of  wet  and  cold 
weather.  Dairying  is  the  principle  source 
of  income  in  this  section  ;  milk  testing  2.8 
$1.81  per  cwt.  Cows,  $50  to  $80  u  head. 
(5uod  beeves.  $5.50  ewT.  Horses,  matched 
teams  of  1.500  lbs.  each,  $500;  light,  and 
chunks,  $125  to  $175.  Ilay,  $10.  Butter, 
20  to  20  lb.  Eggs,  25c.  C. 

Loomis,  N.  Y. 


This  section,  known  as  the  Marble-  Pears  .>I.b 
head  Peninsula,  being  a  peninsula  15  ou  kind  i 
miles  long  by  IV2  to  two  miles  wide  markets, 
formed  l>\  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  and  city  or  to 
Sandusky  Bay  on  the  south,  is  devoted  $1.10  per 
almost  ’exclusively  to  fruit  growing,  to  5c  per 
peaches  predominating,  although  apples  Leeds,  J 

are  coining  in  more  each  year,  and  in  wheat  ' 

another  live  years  the  apple  production  ,  i.-.  ~ 

will  be  large.  The  above  district  pro-  ( ,.  \  t  * 
d lin'd  and  shipped  last  Fall  approximate-  V.  * 
lv  1100.000  bushels  of  peaches,  DO  per  R  , 

cent,  of  which  are  handled  by  coopora-  n  ' 

five  packing  houses  of  which  there  are  .  „  .,r •  * 

five.  Peaches  arc  picked  b.v  the  growers  L- 
and  delivered  to  the  packing  house,  where  , 

they  arc  graded  and  sized  b\  mechani¬ 
cal  graders  into  live  sizes.  Fancy,  AA,  Ilay  $2( 

A.  B  and  C.  and  packed  in  % -bushel  bu. ;  rye 
baskets,  into  which  a  full  bushel  of  cows  $45  1 
peaches  is  packed,  resulting  in  a  heap-  $55;  pure! 
ing  basket.  Experiments  have  proved  bu. ;  cam 
that  a  %  basket  with  a  full  bushel  of  $1  bu. 
peaches  in  it  sells  better  than  11  full  Saranac 

bushel  of  peaches  iu  a  bushel  basket,  be- 
cause  it  looks  fuller.  The  house  to  which 
1  deliver  my  peaches  is  of  fireproof  con-  *>.  ' 

struct  ion.  cement  and  steel,  with  asbestos  J'71 
tier  roof.  250  feel  long,  It!  feet  wide.  '’j1 
with  trackage  so  12  cars  can  be  loaded 
at  once.  We  graded,  packed  and  loaded 
as  high  as  55  carloads  in  one  day  last  -!/  1 
Fall  during  the  Elbert u  rush,  and  aver-  *  jj 
aged  25  to  40  cars  daily  for  two  weeks. 

Cost  of  packing  and  marketing  averages  F: 
about  six  cents  per  bushel  exclusive  of  ton 
packages.  Our  location  is  to  my  mind  boar 
the  most  favorable,  taking  into  con-  eye 
sidcrution  all  requirements,  of  any  in  failu 
me  country  for  growing  peaches;  owing  Bi 
to  our  water  protection  we  never  lose 
a  crop  by  late  Spring  frosts,  and  very  ... 

seldom  by  winter-killing  of  luids.  The  I*  '"! 
orchard  adjoining  mine  has  a  record  of  1  ‘ 

17  successive  fruit  crops  and  contains  w  .  ; 
trees  28  years  old  in  flourishing  cornli- 
tion.  Our  trees  Iasi  longer  than  in  most  {lo  ** 
peach  sections,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  heavy 
clay  and  day  loam  underlaid  with  and 
heavily  impregnated  with  lime.  Alfalfa  m 
produces  a  good  stand  without  inncuhi-  Foui 
tion  and  is  the  main  hay  crop.  Man 

Ohio  M.  R.  w,  .  27  t 

the 

Bad  weather  and  bad  roads;  the  froez- 
ing  and  thawing  has  been  very  bad  on  s],.ig 
wheat  and  clover,  which  does  not  look  jjuni, 
very  promising  at  this  time }  bad  time  gUj,., 

for  candidates  to  do  electioneering,  .  _ _ 

although  the  like  was  never  known  in  ” 
this  territory.  Health  has  improved.  I 
Large  number  of  public  sales  are  being 
held.  Stock  and  produce  bring  good 
prices.  Feed  scarce  and  high.  Large 
crops  of  oats  and  corn  will  be  planted  (L 
this  season  as  Ihere  has  been  one  or  Jr" 

two  almost  complete  failures  here.  To-  h  - 

baceo  about  all  marketed  and  is  bring-  F-;" 
ing  better  prices  than  at  the  opening  of 
the  season.  Wheat.  $1.15;  corn  85e  ;  oats, 

75c;  potatoes,  $1;  clover  seed.  $10  to 
812.50;  old  hens.  12  cents;  turkeys,  15 
cents;  ducks,  10  cents;  geese,  10  cents;  $ 
eggs.  17  cents;  butter,  10  to  20  cents.  'gjl 

Boonville,  I ud.  K.  s.  k. 

The  freeze  on  February  1  I  fixed  ntost  ft 

of  the  peach  crop  in  Southern  <  thin,  and  \vj 

probably  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  iy 
too.  It  had  been  warm  before  that,  and  (r< 

swelled  the  buds  so  they  could  hardly  g 

stand  zero  weather,  which  wc  had  on  the 
hills,  and  it  was  considerably  lower  in  /S* 
the  valleys.  A  few  of  the  cherries  are 
killed,  too,  on  the  Id, Ms,  and  it  is  reported  y? 
that  about  all  of  | hem  are  dead  ou  low 
land.  T  find  some  thrifty  Carman  peach 
frees  may  have  enough  buds  left  for  n 
nice  crop,  also  some  of  tin*  extra  early 
kind,  and  some  Belle  of  (leurgift  promise 
some  fruit.  The  Klbertu  lias  almost 
nothing  left  alive.  We  hope  it  will  make 
e  better  market  for  early  apples,  which 
are  very  promising  now.  The  growers 
have  ordered  their  fertilizer  for  the 
orchards  just  tlm  same  as  in  former 
years  in  spite  of  the  advanced  prices, 
but  we  do  not  yet  apply  potash.  The 
spraying  material  is  coming  in  too,  and 
all  growers  are  expecting  to  do  good 
work  and  harvest  line  apples,  for  which 
this  county  is  famous.  The  roads  have 
been  worse  than  common  lately,  due  to 
wet  weather  and  freezing  and  thawing 
out  so  many  times.  We  have  several 
pieces  of  fine  Slate  road  in  the  county 
and  likely  four  more  pieces  of  about 
seven  miles  will  be  built  this  year.  Two 
other  great  needs  we  long  for  are  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Hunt¬ 
ington.  W.  Yn.,  and  electric  lines  through 
the  county.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohi.o. 

March  22.  Eggs  at  store,  22c.;  butter. 

22c.;  hogs,  10c.;  live,  Tjgc. ;  beef  dressed. 

Do. ;  veal,  bog-dressed.  15c. ;  fed  veal, 
d  essed,  10c, :  live  veals.  0c.  Milch  cows, 

845  to  $75;  dry  cows,  $25  to  $50.  Hay, 

No.  1  Timothy,  at  barn,  $20;  clover  and 
Timothy,  in  barn.  $15;  straw,  $10;  pota¬ 
toes.  $1.25.  Apples.  Baldwins  and  Hreen- 
ings,  $1  per  bushel.  A  severe  storm  in 
progress  ;  temperature  .  22  to  2.4  degrees 
below  zero.  o.  n.  n. 

Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

Cattle,  beef,  $20  to  $70,  depending  on 
size  and  quality,  at  private  sale.  Cows, 
mileli,  $20  to  $00,  according  to  quality, 
private  sale.  Calves,  veal,  Sc  to  10c  per 
lb.,  town  markets  for  live  weight.  But¬ 
ter,  28  to  28(g  private  sale.  25  to  25c, 
town  market;  milk  in  Summer  5  to  Gc. 


Don't  miss  anotliel'  (fay  of  this  glorious  sport.  I 
pot  a  liieyi-lo  am!  five  in  Hit'  eimiitr.v  this  sum-  I 
nun*.  Hoys — plan  11  Hiun  milt-  tour  for  \ u<  a tion.  , 

Tha  uur.  model  Tver  Johnson  is  the  highest  [| 
grade,  fastest,  strongest  and  best  tinislied  hi-  .1 
cycle  we  ever  produced,  it  is  made  of  seam-  /I 
less  steel  tubing, drop  forg-  ___  ,jf 

tings,  hearings  g . 1  for  ten  sx/fZ&iPt  l\ 

years,  four  coats  of  baked. 
hand  nibbed  enamel.  $30 
to?33.  Juveniles $20  to  Sgo.  kjj'  kl! 

end  for  <S  /  im;/r  book 
Oil  CticifL'U'H,  Motorri)-  )lV,\  T 
v  tlrx,  Kerulvers  mid  IviMKX/WUXi 

"a  *li,,f  a,,"s-  UlMlm 


Weedy  Ai,eai,e.v. — The  Kansas  farm¬ 
ers  are  warned  that  unless  they  watch 
the  Alfalfa  fields  of  that  State  will  gn  to 
weeds  after  the  first  Spring  rutting.  Last 
year  there  was  a  riot  of  weeds  due  to 
the  damp  season,  and  they  will  come 
back  into  the  Alfalfa  fields  with  a  swarm 
when  the  first  load  is  taken  away.  'The 
spring-tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth  sharp¬ 
ened  in  a  fine  point  is  suggested  for  cul¬ 
tivating  the  Alfalfa  after  this  first  crop. 
This  will  rip  out.  many  of  the  weeds  and 
give  the  new  crop  a  start.  Formerly  the 
disk  harrow  was  advised  for  similar 
working,  but.  it  seems  to  chop  off  and 
split  up  too  many  of  the  crowns.  Farm¬ 
ers  generally  are  divided  in  their  opinion 
about  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  the  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  way.  We  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  opposed  to  it,  but  in 
this  coming  weedy  season  there  may  he 
an  explanation. 


Everybody’s  Riding  This.  Year 


Sides  are  heavy  Kick  Hoard.  Imitation  Leather 
Ruck  and  Corner*,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Caper.  Stumped  in 
(odd  — "In  n  u.  Nrw  Yoltiacn"— on  miMde 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Son  ssmmsr, 

Semhtich 

make  records  for  the  Victor 


Dairnorrti  Horn  mi* 

Teir^ir*»nt  Hr*, 


Victor  Records  have  familiarized  millions 
with  the  masterpieces  of  music 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  soul-  to  music-lovers  in  every  part  of  t 
stirring  arias  and  concerted  numbers  that  They  are  presented  in  all  their  gr; 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  the  great  the  world’s  greatest  artists  whose 

composers  were  hidden  mysteries  with  only  renditions  are  the  standard  by  v 

an  occasional  opportunity,  at  rare  intervals,  artists’  actual  performances  are  ju< 

to  hear  and  become  familiar  with  them.  They  are  noteworthy  achievemet 

Today  millions  of  people  are  familiar  with  art  of  recording  that  have  es 

them  through  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Victor  supremacy  on  a  basis  of 

the  V  ictor.  The\  ictor  Records  of  these  musi-  things  actually  accomplished, 

cal  treasures  have  revealed  their  sublime  beauty  Any  Y>ctor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  wi 

“  an  V  rtllicin  van  nr ivh  t/a  I,  ..  .i  r-  .  2  .1  ^  ’trnf  i*  fn  e- 


The  Famous  Sextet  from  Lucia 

by  Tetrazzini,  Caruso,  Amato,  Journet,  Jacoby,  Bada  (96201) 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  monl'i 
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a  sin  ever  to  eat  cream  when  it  could  be 
sold  or  made  into  butter!  That  was 
=LI  drilled  into  me  hard,  and  I  came  to  be- 
two  lieve  that  it  tvas  a  form  of  sin  to  indulge 
ther  an  !,IT°tit<'  for  cream  ! 
sun  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  rn’V  faniily  have  no  suc-h  fears  or  scruples. 
5tion  would  eat  cream  even  if  they  grew 

tally  so  they  could  not  pass  through  the 

flJKl  door.  As  for  the  economy  side  of  it — 
;uj1s  what  is  a  farm  for,  they  ask,  if  not  to 
Kind  provide  the  fat  of  the  land  for  those  who 
|1P(,n  occupy  it?  There  is  logic  in  that,  too. 
mice  t’ream  is  surely  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
uj.er  who  has  a  better  right  to  the  lirst  use  of 
aker  **  than  the  farmer’s  own  family?  I  was 
jjm]  not  brought  up  that  way  and  those  en- 
jliis  forced  habits  surely  do  not  appear  in  my 
s  children,  but  while  I  stick  to  milk  I  do 
ropg  like  to  see  the  little  folks  eat  cream. 
oujy  "A  great  mistake, ’’  says  my  doleful 
nelt-  •  “It  star's  them  with  extrava- 

j.j)e  gnnt  habits  which  they  can  never  over- 
a  come!”  Oh,  I  don’t  know!  Anything 
jolts  which  makes  the  little  folks  think  the 
rasg  farm  is  a  good  place  to  live  on  cream  is 
„.e  worth  while.  Somehow  the  displaying  of 
.  we  these  old  Spartan  virtues  seems  to  be 
3l]fjs  more  or  less  of  a  lost  art.  So  I  passed 
orfg  the  skimmed  milk  by  and  tried  Mr.  Pope's 
•oin-  cream  on  the  baked  apples!  Say — I  am 
irje_  about  ready  to  break  up  these  two  old 
our  dairy  habits  and  run  the  risk  of  joining 
,r0p  the  fat  man’s  brigade ! 
hen  My  daughter,  home  from  college  on  a 
tyre  little  vacation,  used  some  of  that  cream 
ory?  in  a  pudding!  Then  she  whipped  another 
?iiiy  lot  of  it;  tve  had  it  on  fruit!  Well,  sir,  I 
lare  saw  the  Cherry-tops  putting  it  down,  and 
l,ro-  remembered  that  when  I  was  their  age 
that  had  I  been  caught  thus  spoon  in  hand  I 
ms-  should  have  had  the  very  cream  of  a 
fges  whipping!  Very  likely  after  all  I  should 
we  wow  be  the  better  for  it — I  do  not  allude 
I  to  the  whipping — I  had  my  full  share  of 
our  that,  hut  the  eream  ! 

Cream  Trade. — Mi’.  Pope  tells  me  some 
the  interesting  things  about  the  dairy  busi- 
jar-  ness.  Some  years  ago  I  attended  the 
sec-  Maine  Pomological  meeting.  Mr.  Pope 
in  had  a  great  display  of  apples.  He  was 
mg-  then  an  orehardist,  but  an  unusually 
the  hard  Winter  put  the  trees  out  of  business, 
j  of  Then  the  farm  Avenfc  into  the  dairy  busi- 
hen  ness.  There  are  now  some  85  Jersey  cat¬ 
ting  tie — 53  in  milk.  The  eream  is  all  separ- 
ain,  ated  and  sold  as  such  in  these  half-pint 
has  jars — shipped  in  such  cases  as  came  to  us. 
■ain  This  direct  trade  proves  profitable,  but  it 
■ing  has,  been  a  fierce  struggle  to  develop  such 
ans  a  trade.  The  creamery  men  have  tried 
ood  about  every  means  to  prevent  direct  sliip- 
tke  ment  of  this  raw  cream  to  Massachusetts, 
p’ve  lnit  the  Popes  have  stuck  to  the  battle 
ith-  rather  than  have  their  cream  pass  through 
nne  several  hands — each  one  taking  out  a 
’his  good  share  as  it  passes  on.  This  is  but 
md-  another  illustration  of  the  fight  a  farmer 
and  must  go  through  in  order  to  develop  a 
ior-  direct  trade. 

inn  Side  Lines. — Tucked  into  one  eom- 
on-  partment  of  this  case  Avere  two  beautiful 
ada  tomatoes.  Air.  Pope  says  bis  folks  be- 
anci  acid  phosphate  in  April  this  year  will  long  to  the  class  of  farmers  Avho  believe  in 
help.  having  fruits  and  vegetables  every  day  In 

Skim-Mirk  or  Cream. — There  is  no  the  year.  The  A\romen  of  this  family  have 
escaping  the  fact  that  people  read  The  11.  a  small  greenhouse.  In  addition  to  flow- 
N.-Y.  thoroughly.  Last  week  we  got  this  ers  and  plants  they  have  space  enough  for 
note :  tomatoes  and  lettuce — enough  for  the 

When  you  speak  of  using  milk  in  place  family  and  some  extra  for  friends.  Some  of 
of  cream  on  baked  apples,  you  must  be  you  folks  have  formed  the  habit  of  think- 
very  short  of  cream,  and  we  think  it  time  ing  of  Maine  as  oue  big  snow  hank  where 

your  friends  were  looking  after  your  wel-  people  pass  their  Winters  hibernating  like 
fare.  We  are  therefore  sending  a  small  ,  .  .....  . 

case  of  cream  to-day,  and  if  the  express  hears  in  a  c-ave.  This  little  case  of  cream 

company  keeps  it  cool,  yon  will  have  no  and  tomatoes  would  break  up  your  habits 
trouble  in  keeping  it  sweet  for  several  nf  thought  as  it  does  the  Hope  Farm 

tabtoL  own  and 

two.  CHARLES  s.  POPE.  vegetables  every  day  !  That  ought  to  help 

Manchester,  Maine.  keep  the  girls  on  the  farm  !  Our  Cherry- 

The  cream  came  in  beautiful  shape.  It  toPS  do  not  share  my  opinion  of  cream 

was  packed  in  a,  stout  ease  containing  and  thpy  now  conclude  that  we  must  have 

compartments  r  :■  12  half-pint  jars.  I  another  cow  and  a  greenhouse, 

think  our  good  >'  Guernsey  coav  felt,  de-  Transplanted  Alfalfa.  —  I  have 

pressed  Avhen  I  cam?  home  with  this  fine  many  letters  asking  about  the  transplant- 
■ream.  Mollie  has  stood  by  us  for  some  ed  Alfalfa.  How  are  these  plants  look- 
rears — pouring  out  the  milk  faithfully —  iug?  I  do  not  know,  as  they  have  been 
md  the  eream  rises  out  of  it  too.  It  is  a  under  suoav  and  ice  for  months.  When 
’act.  that  I  use  milk — partly  skimmed  at  last  seen  they  were  alive  and  promising, 
hat — on  the  apples.  I  was  brought  up  The  roots  had  gone  down  properly,  and 
m  skimmed  milk  and  taught  two  things  the  crowns  had  spread  out  into  large 
ibout  dairying.  One  was  that  milk  con-  size.  This  Winter  surely  gives  them  a 
ains  muscle,  while  cream  contains  fat.  hard  test,  but  I  think  they  will  come 
5 very  time  I  conclude  that  fat  has  its  through  and  do  Avell.  Whether  this  traus- 
deasant  uses  and  proceed  to  prove  it  I  planting  will  really  pay  is  a  hard  ques- 
aeet  on  the  street  some  very  fat  man  of  tion.  The  labor  cost  is  heavy,  yet  you 
ibout  my  natural  build,  and  the  habit  of  save  greatly  on  seed  if  you  can  raise  your 
ising  sk’mmed  milk  asserts  itself.  The  own  seedlings.  I  think  the  crop  will  he 
'ther  thing  I  was  taught  Avas  that  it  was  more  securely  established  in  our  ror.ntrv 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Up-to-date  farm  buildings 
do  not  follow  prosperity. 
They  go  ahead  of  it.  You 
can’t  make  your  farm  pay 
big  returns  until  you  have 
everything  in  shape  to  help 
you.  Good  buildings  mean 
healthy  stock — perfect  silage 
— well-kept  farming  imple¬ 
ments. 


North  Carolina 
Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal’" 


With  this  wood  you  can 
build  excellent  buildings  at 
low  cost.  It  is  durable, 
which  does  away  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  costly  repair  work. 
It  can  be  had  in  so  many 
grades  that  you  can  always 
get  exactly  what  you  want 
for  any  particular  purpose. 
Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
quote  you  prices. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal,  we  will 
send  you.  absolutely  without 
charge,  our  160-page  book  con¬ 
taining  plans  and  photos  of  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 
In  it  you  cannot  fail  to  find 
some  mighty  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 


Storing  Cut  Potato  Seed 

On  page  425,  under  heading  “Cutting 
in  Advance,”  (referring  to  seed  pota¬ 
toes),  the  writer,  Mr.  Dean,  says :  “As 
a  rule  seed  should  he  cut.  just,  before 
planting.”  My  experience  has  been  that 
if  the  fresh-cut  potatoes  are  spriukled 
at  once  with  dry  dirt,  ashes,  or  lime,  so 
that"  the  cut  surface  is  covered,  there  Avill 
be  but  little  shrinkage,  or  not  for  several 
weeks,  if  left  in  the  cellar  in  boxes  Air 
piles  containing  several  bushels,  but  I 
sometimes  pour  them  from  one  box  to 
another  occasionally,  to  mix  the  dust 
more  thoroughly  and  separate  some  that 
have  stuck  together.  They  should  he 
planted  before  the  sprouts  are  long 
enough  to  break  off  while  being  handled. 

Savannah,  N.  Y.  c.  B.  b. 

R.  X.-Y. — Powdered  sulphur  sprinkled 
on  the  cut  seed  has  given  us  good  results. 


North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk 

Virginia  1  7 


Cover  Crop  Preceding  Corn 

In  your  advice  to  W.  II.  E.,  on  page 
475,  I  think  you  have  overlooked  his  best 
opportunity  for  cover  crop.  I  suppose  he 
follows  hay  with  corn;  if  so.  he  can  turn 
over  the  stubble  as  soon  as  he  cuts  the 
hay,  and  after  Summer  fallowing  till  Au¬ 
gust  1st,  sow  a  combination  of  vetch, 
Cow-horn  turnips.  Mammoth  clover  and 
rye,  which  will  be  liable  to  give  him  all 
the  growth  he  can  turn  under  by  the 
time  he  AVnnts  to  plant  corn.  At  least 
that  has  been  my  experience.  G.  e.  p. 

North  East,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  good  advice.  We  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  question  about  seeding  clover 
Avith  the  oats.  The  extra  plowing  of  the 
sod  after  haying  would  be  all  right  in  a 
moist  season.  In  a  drought  it  would  be 
a  hard  job  to  carry  out  the  plan. 


A  Little  Clover  Talk 

Several  of  our  readers  say  they  think 
of  sowing  Crimson  clover  on  the  rye  this 
Spring,  There  is  only  just  oue  thing  to 
say  about  that.  Do  not  do  it  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Crimson  clover 
is  in  no  way  adapted  to  Spring  seeding. 
It  is  a  cool  weather  clover  entirely,  and 
if  seeded  in  the  Spring  it.  will,  upon  the 
advent  of  hot  weather,  simply  go  to  seed 
eATen  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  clover.  The  only 
time  to  sow  Crimson  clover  is  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall,  when  it  Avill  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cool  or  moist  weather.  It 
will  grow  well  under  these  conditions, 
but  never  sow  it  expecting  that  it  Avill 
live  through  the  hot  weather  of  May, 
June,  and  early  July.  We  find  that  some 
of  our  people  have  confused  the  Alsike 
clover  with  Crimson.  The  Alsike,  like 
Red  or  Mammoth,  may  he  seeded  in  the 
Spring  either  with  oats  or  Fall-seeded 
grain.  The  Alsike  seed  is  small,  and  the 
clover  is  not  as  large  a  plant  os  the  Red. 
It  makes  a  very  fine  hay,  how'ever,  as  the 
stalks  are  fine  and  tender.  Alsike  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a 
fair  growth  on  land  that  is  too  sour  or 
wet  for  Red  clover  to  do  its  best.  We 
always  plan  to  mix  Alsike  and  Red  clo¬ 
ver  seed  together.  Frequently  on  our 
sour  land  where  the  seed  was  mixed  in 
this  way  we  have  found  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  that  most  of  the  Red  had  been  killed 
out.  while  there  was  a  fair  stand  of  the 
Alsike.  Alongside  in  fields  where  no  Al- 
sike  was  used  there  was  practically  no 
clover  at  all.  Another  mistake  which 
some  farmers  are  making  is  with  regard 
to  white  Hweot  clover.  One  kind  of  this 
clover  carries  white  flowers  while  an¬ 
other  carries  a  yellow  flower.  The  white- 
flowered  clover  is  better,  but  some  of  our 
farmers  appear  to  have  confused  these 
with  the  ordinary  White  clover,  which 
is  a  small  low-growing  plant,  excellent 
for  lawns  and  pastures,  but  of  course  not 
much  use  for  hay.  There  are  so  many  of 
these  clovers  that  one  may  be  excused  for 
getting  them  a  little  mixed,  but  there  is 
one  fact  through  it  all  which  should  be 
remembered.  Never  sow  Crimson  clover 
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BUT  THRESH  CLEAN 

ALWAYS 


Warehouse  and  elevator  dockage  is  heavy 
and  reduces  the  profit  that  you  anticipate 
when  fast  threshing  is  done  by  a  sloppy 
machine. 


rHROW  OUT  THE  STRAW,  CHAFF  AND  DIRT 

THE  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  WAY 

The  milling  of  this  marvelous  machine 
is  as  good  as  its  separation  of  the  grain. 

The  crop  comes  clean  and  ready  for 
market,  because  it  is  built  to  do  thorough 
work  and  plenty  of  it  with  every  part. 

The  mill  is  no  exception. 


ITS  WORK  COMES  CLEAN 


There  are  plenty  of  big:  grain  farmers  who  in¬ 
sist  on  having  their  threshing  done  by  a  Red 
River  Speoial.  Other  machines  have  fooled 
them  on  not  results.  You  had  hotter  send  for 
a  copy  of  tho  Home  Edition  of  the  Red  River 
Special  paper  and  find  out  what  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine  your  own  neighbors  prefer  before  you  buy 
a  new  threshing  rig.  The  Big  Catalog  may 
help  you  to  make  your  choice.  Have  one  sent 
with  the  paper. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Tbreihen,  Feeders,  Wind  Slacken 
Steam  and  Oil-Gat  Traction  Engines 
116)  BATTLE  CREEK,  ‘  MICHIGAN 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

^  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  til®.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig 'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  c>l  the  famous  NATCO  IMPEKISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Nateo  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
ire  Proofing  Company  -  1 121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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“  Mixing”  of  Bean  Varieties 

On  a  plot  of  land  T  raised  two  kinds 
of  beans,  Horticultural  and  Yellow  Eye 
wax.  Would  it  be  safe  to  plant  the 
seed  from  either  one  of  them,  or  would 
they  be  likely  to  be  mixed? 

Brookfield,  Mass.  X,.  it.  r.  g. 

The  pollen  produced  within  a  bean 
blossom  usually  pollinates  only  that  blos¬ 
som.  Tt  is  very  seldom  that  insects  carry 
the  pollen  from  one  blossom  to  another 
effecting  a  cross-pollination.  I  believe 
you  will  be  perfei  t'y  safe  in  planting  the 
seed  of  the  two  kinds  of  beans.  They  are 
just  as  apt  to  be  true  to  name,  perhaps 
more  so.  than  that  which  you  might  buy. 
In  saving  bean  seed  of  any  kind,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  spots  on 
the  pods,  or  rust,  is  a  disease  carried  over 
from  one  year  to  another  inside  of  the 
seed.  Therefore,  seed  saved  from  rusty 
pods  is  most  apt  to  produce  «  rusty  crop. 
Any  vegetable  grower  who  has  an  over 
supply  of  beans  free  from  pod  spots 
should  save  some  seed  for  his  own  plant¬ 
ings.  Seed  is  good  for  three  or  four 
years  and  during  that  time  the  grower 
may  reasonably  expect  to  grow  beans  free 
from  the  disease.  k.  w.  d. 

Wilder  Currant ;  Carrie  Gooseberry 

About  one  year  ago  Prof.  Massey  bad  a 
short  article  in  The  Tt.  N.-Y.  about  a  cur¬ 
rant  as  prolific  as  Fay.  and  more  stocky  ; 
also  a  red  gooseberry  that  yields  as  well 
as  Downing.  Please  give  the  names  of 
both  fruits.  c.  R.  S. 

Richland,  Pa. 

T  suppose  that  the  currant  you  refer  to 
is  the  Wilder,  which  is  the  only  variety 
I  now  grow.  The  gooseberry  is  the  Car¬ 
rie,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the 
IloUghton  and  seems  to  be  identical  with 
a  gooseberry  I  sent  out  nearly  40  years 
ago  under  the  name  of  Early  Kent.  I 
found  this  in  the  hands  of  it  grower  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md„  and  alongside  the  Hough- 
t<m  it  was  ready  for  market  a  week  or 
more  earlier.  T  propagated  it  largely 
and  sold  a  good  many.  Then  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pnmologiefll  Society 
in  1870  there  was  spirited  discussion  over 
this  plant,  and  some  contended  that  it 
was  same  as  Houghton,  while  others  who 
had  bought  from  me  thought  differently. 
The  result  was  that  the  opposition  was 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  listing  of 
the  plant,  and  I  traded  off  the  remainder 
of  my  stock  for  a  driving  horse  and 
dropped  it.  Then  seeing  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Carrie  I  planted  it  and 
find  that  I  have  m.v  old  Early  Kent  again. 

W.  F.  M  ASSET. 

Tomatoes  Damp  Off 

I  plant  every  year  early  tomatoes  for 
early  market.  This  year  I  am  puzzled 
with  a  sickness  of  the  plants.  As  soon 
as  they  are  about  1  inch  high  from 
the  ground,  and  as  the  second  leaf  is 
just  coming  out.  the  stem  gets  yellow 
and  dries  out,  consequently  the  plants 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  dead.  I  keep  those 
plants  in  the  house  in  boxes,  and-  the 
room  is  heated,  some  boxes  I  put  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  bottom  and  in  some  I  did 
not,  but  all  are  the  same.  What  is  the 
t  rouble  ?  f.  g. 

Felton,  Del. 

Tn  all  probability  your  tomato  plants 
are  affected  with  the  “damping  off” 
disease.  This  disease  is  more  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  under  warm  and  moist  conditions, 
especially  where  the  seedlings  stand  too 
thick.  The  fungus  lives  in  the  soil  and 
cannot  be  treated  after  the  seed  is 
planted.  Good  ventihit  ion,  cool  tempera¬ 
ture  and  dryness  prevent  it  from  de¬ 
veloping.  The  disease  may  he  destroyed 
in  the  soil  before  planting  by  steam 
sterilization  or  liy  simply  thoroughly 
soaking  the  soil  with  boiling  hot  water. 
A  solution  of  formalin  (one  part  to  TOO 
parts  of  water)  may  he  applied,  one 
gallon  to  each  square  foot  of  the  seed 
bed;  however,  with  this  latter  method  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  10  days  before,  seed¬ 
ing.  R.  w.  n. 

Top-grafting  Apple  Trees 

In  top-grafting  old  trees,  when  is.  the 
best  time  to  set  the  grafts?  One  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  that  the  proper  way  is  to  set 
them  while  the  trees  are  still  fully  dor¬ 
mant  ;  another  says  to  keep  the  scions 
dormant  till  the  trees  swell  their  buds 
and  then  set.  Which  is  correct?  av.  s. 

Piggott,  Ark. 

Top-grafting  the  apple  may  he  done 
any  time  from  early  Spring  up  to  the 
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time  Avhen  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  but 
probably  the  best  time  is  just  when  the 
leaves  are  pushing  out.  ns  the  wounds 
will  then  heal  more  readily  and  quickly, 
and  the  graft  will  he  much  more  likely  to 
live.  The  grafts  .should  he  cut  Avhen  dor¬ 
mant  and  kept  in  that  condition  as  nearly 
as  possible  until  set  in  the  trees.  This 
may  he  accomplished  by  placing  them  in 
damp  sawdust,  sand  or  earth,  and  put  in 
a  cool  cellar,  cave,  or  by  burying  them  in 
the  ground  in  the  shade  of  building  or 
high  fence.  Or  they  may  he  placed  in 
the  ice-house  if  such  is  available,  which 
is  by  far  the  best,  place  to  keep  the  wood 
in  a  dormant  condition.  K. 


THIS  SPRING— NOW— is  the  time 

to  prepare  for  the  storage  needs  for  the 
coming  season’s  crop  on  your  farm. 

DON’T  WAIT  until  your  com  is  in 

the  dent  before  building  a  silo — build  now, 
and  be  prepared  for  drouth,  a  short 
season,  or  other  emergency. 

DON’T  WAIT  until  your  wheat  is 


ready  to  thresh  before  providing  bins  —  you 
know  there's  no  time  to  build  when  the 
harvest  is  on,  and  it's  the  man  prepared  to 
hold  his  crop  who  gets  the  top  prices. 

YOU  CAN  get  back, in  one  season 

the  building  cost  of  a  strong,  durable, 
economical  silo  or  grain  bin  of 


VTyj;  ^  :,x  The  Wood  of  Gorvlco 

Prepare  for  the  most  prosperous  year  you 

T"l III  Ip  *  IlSr  ever  ~  the  extra  profits  from  silage — stored 
SiW^  feed  and  wheat  held  for  the  top  market  price 

, - are  the  Cream  of  the  farm  income — don’t  be 

satisfied  with  the  Skimmed  Milk. 

We  will  send  you,  FREE,  the  best  book  ever  published  on 
building  and  using  silos;  and  we  will  send  you,  also  FREE,  detailed 
working  plans  of  servicable,  easily  constructed  grain  bins,  hog 
houses,  or  other  farm  structures.  Use  that  Foresight  and  fill  out 
the  coupon  NOW. 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION 

61SW  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION,  S28W  Interatate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me.  FREE,  your 

Silo  Book  ., . . .  T 

Barn  Plans . . . . . ‘ ...' ."*!!” '. . . 

House  Plans,  (Medium  Priced) . .  .1”! ” 

House  Plane,  (Lowest Priced)  . . . . .  . 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Buildings, . 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  111-112  of  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  de¬ 
scribes  the  candlenut  tree  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  member  of  the  Spurge  family: 

“The  candlenut  tree  is  widely  spread 
over  Polynesia,  a  small  part  of  Malaysia, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Throughout 
Polynesia  the  nuts,  strung  on  coeoaniit- 
loaflet  ribs,  serve  the  natives  for  cau¬ 
dles  to  light  their  houses.  Tn  Hawaii 
they  arc  rousted,  chopped  up,  mixed  with 
seaweed,  and  served  at  native  feasts  as 
a  relish.  They  yield  an  oil  which  is  very 
fluid,  of  an  amber  color,  without,  smell, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  readily  saponifiable, 
and  quickly  drying.  This  oil  is  a  mild 
cathartic,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as 
castor  oil,  hut  causing  no  nausea  nor 
griping,  and  having  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  nutty  flavor  and  of  being  more 
prompt  in  its  effects.” 

Regarding  Pnkchoi  or  Korean  cabbage, 
seeds  of  which  have  been  received  from 
Rev.  O.  IT.  Deal  of  Songdo,  Korea,  the 
sender  says : 

“I  think  this  is  strictly  a  Korean  arti¬ 
cle.  as  I  have  never  met  with  it  any¬ 
where  else.  It  grows  very  much  like 
celery  hut  with  leaves  very  much  like  a 
turnip  or  mustard  leaf.  The  stems  are 
stocky  end  bleach  beautifully.  It  is  used 
here  for  making  a  kind  of  pickle  called 
Kimchi.  The  natives  call  the  cabbage 
Pa  cl  i  oo,  which  would  he  a  good  name  in 
case  you  have  not  already  introduced  the 
seed  under  another  name.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  Fall,  about  September,  in 
hills  about  1.1  inches  apart  each  way  and 
thinned  out  to  one  stalk  to  a  hill.  It 
is  not  gathered  in  until  after  frost,  just 
before  the  first  heavy  freeze.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  water  and  rich  land  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer.” 

Reference  is  ulso  made  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin  to  the  Pili  nut  of  the  Philippines, 
Canarimn  ovaturn.  These  nuts  are  so 
easily  digested  that  they  are  being  used 
in  increasing  quantities  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  infant  food,  the  excess  of  oil 
being  removed  and  the  nuts  ground  to  a 
paste. 


NAME 


TOWN 


Please *fill  in  the  Coupon  in  Pencil. 


ANOTHER  DESTROYER 


Backet,  Barrel.  Knapsack,  Potato  Sprayers,  Blab* 
Powered  Gasoline  Engine  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

Tell  us  your  wants.  Wo  will  supply  the  sprayer 
suited  to  your  work,  and  give  you  accurate  spray. 
Ing  Information. 

This  Empire  King 

m.  [Mounted  Barrel  Sprayer) 

-SZJk  leads  everything  of  Its  kind. 

TRV  Throws  lino  mist  spray  with 
JK  A.  strung  forco.  No  clogging. 
yWyfcS  A  Strainers  aro  brushed 

F  A  iiY 1  "i  und  kept  clean  and 

f  _T\^Srr\  Il'iuld  stirred  automat- 

**  catalog. 


”  There's  another  of  those  destroyers!” 
”  Yes,  pull  ashore /  Pyrox  has  killed 
more  of  our  family  than  anything  else 
I  ever  heard  of ' ' 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  question  on 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  .If  you 
believe  in  growing  good  products,  free 
from  diseuse  and  insect  damage,  ask  Bow- 
ker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  their  large  catalogue, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  $1  for 
enough  Pyrox  to  make  30  to  50  gallons 
spray.  Sold  for  35  years. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend  a  prom¬ 
inent  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  a  large 
State  Agricultural  College  (name  on  ap¬ 
plication)  says: 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  Pyrox  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  both  as  an  insecticide  and  fungicide. 
I  have  used  it  with  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  as  have  many  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  and  among  them  are  very 
large  producers  both  of  fruits  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Pyrox  adheres  to  foliage  with  »reat 
tenacity.  It  is  less  likely  to  burn  foliage 
of  plants  susceptible  to  that  kind  of  in¬ 
jury  than  most  fungicides,  and  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  great  advantages  that  it  is  in 
good  mechanical  condition  for  mixing 
Avith  water  and  if  not  at  once  used  will 
keep  a  long  time  without  deterioration 
provided  it  is  protected  from  too  much  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  and  freezing.” 


leally.  For  catalog, 
spraying  formula  and 
directions  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO 
Deal.  2.  Elmira.  N.  Y.— 


-O.  K.  Champion  Spraye^. 

\AV  ALL  BRASS 

^ ^  double  acting  high  pres- 
eure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  rnre 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  MICE 
describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  Mach! nary  Co., 
151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Dlfbhin 


and  Terracing  Zf 

Nad*  Estf- Bigger 

. . _ ly.  ^jaJIhTSwcropB— better  farms  with 

•"trial,  Aftrinii&7  Fsr*  Ditcher 

Money-beck  Y  /  &Rm4  Crete 

f Uinniee.  Cuts  ditch  to  t  ft.  Grades  roads. 

AH  Steel — Practical — Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans  ditches,  eats  end  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Does  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  paya  for  Itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition. 
,  QsenebOfoPUchsr &6raderC».  1st,  lot  848. Oweaeboie.Kf. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

— .  .  tul  g  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagona,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Gt 
any  running  I  . 


The  Rose,  Parsons . 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . . . 


Salesman  :  “Why  not  try  one  of  our 
Ri.p  Van  Winkle  rugs,  madam?”  Pros¬ 
pective  Purchaser:  “What  kind  are 
they?"  Salesman  :  “They  have  an  uu- 
usually  long  nap.”— New  York  Sun. 


gear.  Send  for  /f 
it  today.  jQ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.^ 
48  Cta  8l..Q»iuc,.IIL 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  PoRtal  Union.  ?2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8k;.  marks,  or  Wkj  francs-  Ret  nit  in  money  order,  cypress 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  I'ost  Oillee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates, 75  cents  per  Attain  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  tu •company  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa|,er  js  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  poison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  atiVei-tising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  TXtid  subscriber-  sustained  by  h  iMine  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly,  exposed.  We  mv  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  nr  mistakes  between  our  subscriber:'  anti  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  mlveiiijicrx  nr  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflieea  to  ibis  end,  but  such  rases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
I  ransaett(>ri».  We  proteet  sub-.eitbei  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  T)|C  debts  o|  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tie*  eburlK, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
Die  transaction,  ami  lo  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THE  llmu  New- 
Yorkek  when  wiitlng  the  advertiser. 


EG.  LEWIS  is  working  his  latest  California 
•  land  scheme  with  ail  the  well-known  tricks 
of  the  trade.  In  the  “Atascadera  Colony”  women 
are  to  spend  a  beautiful  and  easy  life  raising  flower 
seeds.  “The  Woman’s  National  Weekly"  would  lead 
dupes  to  believe  that  each  year  this  country  im¬ 
ports  $20,000,000  worth  of  flower  seeds.  This  is  a 
lair  sample  of  a  Lewis  “fact.”  The  following  figures 


IT  pleases  us  greatly  to  receive  the  following  note 
from  an  old  friend  whose  picture  is  found  on 
page  57S: 


/z  C-«— tie. 


Uf  #**■  3  / 

(J &/  '-jf  oLcy  <Ly  Y- 

V/Lf.  ^j  -cr  (J  /  /Jl  <Js  JL<_  (  J 

Cja — thn^ 

C/ 

For  many  years  Franklin  Dye  has  been  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  an  honorable  position,  and  Mr.  Dye  has  honored 
it.  His  record  lias  been  clean,  dignified  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  We  have  always  known  just  where  to  find 
Franklin  Dye — always  on  the  job  and  always  ready 
to  help.  We  join  the  hosts  of  friends  in  New  Jersey 
and  all  over  the  country  in  congratulations  to  the 
grand  old  man  of  Jersey  agriculture,  lie  is  81 
years  old.  and  as  we  see,  there  is  not  a  shake  or 
waver  in  his  signature. 

* 

The  Issue  Is  Made  Clear 

THE  Receivers’  and  Distributors’  Association.  Inc., 
contributed  a  new  element  to  the  battle  over 


show  the  annual  imports  of  such  seeds:  1912.  $138,- 
(.01;  1013.  $218,070:  1014,  $295,105;  1015,  $247,079! 
You  call  usually  divide  a  Lewis  statement  by  80  and 
have  a  fair  glimpse  at  the  truth — as  in  this  case. 
The  trouble  is  there  are  too  many  who  will  multi¬ 
ply  his  figures  by  80  instead  of  dividing. 

* 

Tor  might  send  ine  10  of  the  small  envelopes  and  I 
will  put  them  out.  The  fact  is,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  about  every  house  in  our  village  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  U.  N.-Y.  It  is  the  most,  quoted  author¬ 
ity.  certainly  when  wc  get  around  the  big  stove  down  at 
the  store.  C.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

HE  “big  stove  down  at  the  store"  gives  out  a 
world  of  heat.  It  has  melted  the  "boom’’  and 
the  hopes  of  many  an  aspiring  candidate  for  honors 
and  office.  It  has  also  warmed  up  many  a  worthy 
cause  and  changed  history  again  and  again.  If  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  stand  the  heat  of  that,  stove  the  politi¬ 
cians  at  Albany  know  that  what  we  say  about  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  is  not  bluff  or 
threat,  but.  cold  truth. 

* 

OUR  readers  remember  a  letter  signed  “L.  A.  G.” 

which  appeared  recently.  It  was  from  a  city 
man  who  talked  of  going  to  a  farm.  J.  Grant  Morse 
replied  to  the  letter,  and  was  criticized  by  many  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  encourage  ha  ck-to-t  lie-landing. 
There  were  many  letters  about  it.  Now  we  have 
tills  note  from  the  original  inquirer: 

You  were  kind  enough  to  publish  my  letter,  and  also 
several  replies  to  it.  1  also  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  persons  who  have  farms  for  sale,  and  some 
from  persons  who  want  a  partner  with  some  capital. 
From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  receive  from 
the  above  sources,  especially  The  R.  N.-Y.,  1  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  would  not  be  satisfied  to  become  a  back- 
to-the-laiider  at  present.  But  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  information  and  help  you  have  given  me  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  a  subject  upon  whieh  I  have  had  considerable 
misinformation,  and  probably  saving  me  a  lifelong  re¬ 
gret.  L.  A.  0. 

We  think  this  man  is  very  sensible  to  wait  awhile. 
It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  encourage  or  induce 
an  uninformed  city  man  to  take  a  farm,  without 
fair  capital  or  experience,  and  break  away  from  all 
settled  habits  of  life. 

* 

IF  the  European  war  continues  much  longer  we 
think  the  U.  8.  Government  will  be  justified  in 
entering  the  drug  and  fertilizer  business.  The  pot¬ 
ash  supply  is  practically  exhausted  and  new  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  had  if  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country 
is  to  maintain  its  production.  The  kelp  and  sea¬ 
weed  along  the  Pacific  coast  contain  vast  quantities 
of  potash — far  more  than  is  needed  for  fertilizing 
and  manufacturing.  Private  capital  will  not  take 
the  chance  of  developing  the  industry  of  utilizing 
this  potash,  because  of  trade  uncertainty.  No  one 
knows  how  cheaply  the  German  potash  can  lie  sold 
when  the  war  is  over  and  trade  resumes  its  old 
course.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty  private  capital 
will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  equipment  and  labor 
needed  to  develop  the  industry  properly.  It  becomes 
a  matter  for  the  government  to  assume  as  a  war 
necessity.  We  think  sueli  a  proceeding  would  be 
justified.  For  (lie  public  good  the  government  should 
start  soon,  developing  the  business  of  extracting 
iodine  and  potash  from  the  seaweed.  Once  let  the 
business  be  developed  and  started  and  it  would  go 
on;  a  potash  supply  could  be  assured  and  this 
country  made  independent  so  far  as  its  fertilizer 
needs  are  concerned. 


the  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  This  associa¬ 
tion  states  its  purpose  clearly  as  follows: 

OBJECTS — To  oppose  in  every  legal  maimer  unjust 
govern  mental  interference  with  legitimate  business  and 
the  arbitrary  changing  of  I  trade  centers  and  terminals: 
to  protect  in  every  way  the  interests  of  receivers  and 
distributers  of  merchandise;  and  to  provide  a  conven¬ 
ient  means  whereby  they  may  present  their  aims  and 
desires  to  the  heads  of  the  city  nnd  State  governments 
and  to  the  public  generally. 

II  has  45  directors  including  half  a  dozen  lug  rail¬ 
road  men,  big  commission  interests  and : 

Retail  and  wholesale  merchants  and  shippers  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines  of  business,  not  only  in  Greater  New 
York,  but  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State  keeping  us  in 
constant  touch  with  150,000  citizens,  who  have  a  legi¬ 
timate  selfish  interest  in  our  object. 

On  paper  this  looks  like  a  formidable  army,  but 
when  brought  under  fire  it  has  little  besides  money 
to  fight  with.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
are  not  citizens  of  New  York  at  all.  They  live  in 
other  States,  and  in  order  to  make  a  showing  in 
numbers  the  ranks  are  recruited  from  clerks,  office 
hoys  and  others. 

Tliis  association  is  fighting  the  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department  openly  and  without  reserve.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  drove  these  interests  out  of  hiding  before. 
They  know,  however,  that  the  new  Department 
means  marketing  reform,  and  they  want  no  part,  of 
that.  So  they  throw  this  organization  together  and 
spend  their  money  trying  to  buy  “influence/’  They 
sent  25.000  letters,  each  containing  five  stamped 
postal  cards,  to  dealers  all  over  the  State.  Of 
course  those  men  do  not  know  how  to  approach 
country  people,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  two  more  ill- 
timed  or  foolish  letters  ever  were  used  for  political 
purposes.  However,  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  these 
fool  letters  showed  the  farmers  and  country  people 
just  what  they  are  lighting  against.  In  every  case 
thus  far  the  commission  men  and  their  organs  have 
hurt  their  own  cause  every  time  they  opened  their 
mouths,  because  in  their  ignorant  stupidity  of  the 
real  feeling  among  farmers  they  have  only  exposed 
their  own  selfish  motives. 

The  farmers  and  country  dealers  are  not  fools. 
They  see  this  new  association  spending  half  as 
much  as  the  entire  appropriation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  in  sending  these  letters.  Of  course  they  both 
ask  why?  The  farmers  instantly  see  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  right  in  claiming  that  these  big  interests 
are  trying  to  kill  the  Department!  Here  is  full  and 
complete  evidence  of  it — and  here  are  the  very  in¬ 
terests  whieh  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  G5  cents  of 
the  dollar!  Here  is  the  final  evidence  that  they 
will  light  for  the  last  penny  of  if  and  never  give 
up  a  farthing  of  their  own  accord.  No  other  De¬ 
partment  in  the  State  ever  brought  these  interests 
out  of  the  shadow  and  compelled  them  to  show 
their  hand!  The  country  dealer  knows  that  lie  can¬ 
not  prosper  unless  the  farmers  prosper.  What  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  is  the  present  system  under  which 
the  lion’s  share  must  always  go  to  the  big  cities  and 
remain  there?  The  only  way  for  the  country  dealer 
to  prosper  is  to  have  things  changed  so  that  the 
farmers  will  receive  more  than  a  35-eent  dollar. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  Department  is  an 
experiment,  i/o  oilier  Department  in  the  State  ran 
be  called  even  an  experiment  at  petting  down  to 
the  vitals  of  this  big  question! 

Therefore,  while  these  big  interests  started  out 
with  unlimited  money  to  kill  the  Department  they 
1  ave  really  done  it  a  great  service  by  making  the 
issue  straight  and  clear.  On  one  side  we  have  these 


April  8,  1910. 

selfish  and  greedy  interests  trying  to  anchor  their 
special  privileges  by  piling  dollars  upon  them.  On 
the  other  we  have  a  great  army  of  working  farm¬ 
ers  with  postage  stamps  and  ballots  and  the  issue 
now  made  clear  and  open.  In  such  a  contest  we 
can  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  but  we  should  all 
thank  this  “association”  for  making  the  issue  clear. 

* 

Anyone  who  wants  the  troubles,  the  losses  and  the 
rows  i  undent  to  keeping  sheep  is  welcome  to  keep  sheep, 
and  to  give  advice  to  me  on  the  subject. 

YOU  ought  to  read  some  of  the  letters  we  get  on 
the  sheep  question.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  admit  that  there  should  be  more  sheep. 
They  are  the  finest  stock  for  old  pastures,  make  a 
triple  return  in  meat,  lambs  and  wool,  require  less 
cate  than  cattle,  are  the  greatest  weed  cleaners  or. 
four  feet  and  would  enable  thousands  of  farmers 
to  remain  on  their  farms  when  they  can  no  longei 
run  a  dairy  or  do  general  farming.  Sheep  are  need¬ 
ed,  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  all  with  them. 
Shakespeare  said.  “Throw  physic  to  the  dogs!”  and 
logic  in  the  sheep  argument  goes  with  it.  The  sad, 
undeniable  fact  is  that  the  cur  dog  is  the  curse  of 
sheep  growing  in  the  East. 

* 

WHAT  keeps  the  free  seed  distribution  from 
Washington  alive?  The  following  anecdote 
is  told  of  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  : 

He  told  me  that  when  he  first  entered  Congress  be 
singled  out  the  free  sped  distribution  as  the  one  thing 
whose  influence  was  pernicious  and  which  should  be 
abolished.  He  went  at  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
neophyte — worked  day  and  night  at  it,  although  he  was 
warned  by  older  men  in  Congress  that  he  had  better  let 
it.  alone.  When  the  appropriation  bill  came  up  and  his 
motion  to  strike  out  the  item  of  free  seeds  was  voted 
upon,  he  found  there  were  seven  others  besides  himself 
who  voted  in  favor  of  striking  it  out.  He  remarked, 
with  a  twinkle  in  bis  eye.  lie  then  realized  that  if  the 
United  States  was  going  to  have  the  benefit,  of  his 
services  in  Congress,  he  had  better  abandon  all  effort 
to  abolish  free  seed  distribution. 

This  petty  graft  is  one  of  the  strangest  things 
connected  with  national  legislation.  Men  who  are 
at  heart  opposed  to  it  will  vote  to  retain  the  dis¬ 
tribution  because  they  think  it  a  personal  privilege. 
City  members  will  trade  their  quota  of  seeds  to 
country  members,  taking  stationery  and  other  pri¬ 
vileges  in  return.  We  wish  we  could  make  farmers 
understand  how  the  acceptance  of  this  foolish  little 
graft  lowers  them  in  the  eyes  of  Congressmen  and 
lobbyists  at  Washington.  These  rascals  say  with  a 
sneer  that  you  can  buy  the  average  farmer  with  a 
packet  of  seeds !  “That,  is  his  size,”  they  say. 
When  you  deny  it  and  tell  them  what  you  think 
of  them  they  will  show  great  bundles  of  letters 
from  farmers  demanding'  these  seeds!  What  can 
you  say  in  reply?  It  is  hard  to  see  this  petty  graft 
kept  alive  by  a  class  of  farmers  who  take  the  seeds 
and  denounce  larger  graft  in  high  places!  Along 
with  those  “free"  seeds  are  sown  the  seeds  of  sla¬ 
very,  for  the  acceptance  of  this  graft  justifies  the 
men  higher  up  in  getting  their  fingers  into  the  bag. 

■  —  ,  . .  — — - 

Brevities 

A  prone  tree  is  a  grafter.  The  way  to  change  its 
nature  is  to  give  it  the  right  sort,  of  graft. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  strange  horses  away  from 
the  tub  or  trough  where  your  own  horses  drink. 

This  demand  for  elean  advertising  is  being  carried 
so  far  that  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  issues  in- 
structions  for  advertising  stallions. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  time  is  lost 
in  plowing  ground  for  oats.  Disking  the  soil  pays  as 
well  and  is  much  less  expensive. 

Vetch  is  not.  I1  lime  plant  like  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
It  will  do  quite  well  on  a  slightly  acid  soil.  Lime 
would  be  better  when  the  vetch  is  turned  under. 

Many  readers  seem  to  confuse  the  Canada  field  pea 
with  the  Southern  cow  pea.  It  is  the  Canada  pen 
which  you  sow  with  oats  in  Spring.  The  cow  pea  can¬ 
not  endure  cold  weather. 

Many  samples  of  Alfalfa  seed  have  shown  up  poorly 
under  test.  There  was  a  low  per  cent,  of  germination 
and  many  weed  seeds.  That  may  he  considered  an 
argument  in  favor  of  transplanting  Alfalfa. 

Talking  with  a  farmer  in  Northern  China  Mary 
Gaunt,  an  Australian  journalist,  asked  him  how  much 
money  he  made,  as  a  rule.  He  answered  that  his  an¬ 
nual  profit,  in  a  good  year,  was  about  twelve  dollars, 
but  that  of  course  he  did  not  always  have  a  good  year! 

Some  of  you  clover  men  who  think  every  one  knows 
all  about  clover  wlmt  do  you  think  of  this?  A  farmer 
sends  a  bunch  of  Red  clover  to  an  expert  and  asks 
what  it  is!  Says  lie  finds  bunches  of  it  coming  up  on 
his  land.  His  horses  bite  at  it  and  ho  fears  it  may 
poison  them  ! 

East  November  a  box  of  Northern  Spy  apples  was 
sent  from  Hamilton.  Ontario,  to  an  army  officer  in 
France.  This  officer  was  transferred  to  Egypt  and  the 
apples  followed  him.  Before  they  reached  Egypt  the 
officer  was  sent  to  Greece  and  on  the  fruit  went  after 
him.  The  apples  reached  him  finally  the  last  week  in 
February,  and  were  all  sound  and  in  good  condition 
after  their  long  journey. 

Reach  Prospects 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

Miss  Marie  Murtaugh,  teacher  in  the  Willow  Grove 
School,  near  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  has  learned 
to  use  the  Babcock  test  and  to  compute  percentages  of 
fat  and  solids  iu  milk,  through  association  with  her 
father,  John  Murtaugh,  who  was  agent  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  for  several  years.  Miss  Murtaugh 
took  the  equipment  to  school  and  taught  her  pupils  to 
make  the  tests  and  compute  the  percentages.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  her  trustee  found  the  pupils  so  much  interested 
in  the  school  that  he  raised  the  teacher’s  salary.  The 
trustee  did  well.  Miss  Murtaugh  is  giving  practical 
instructions,  and  she  interests  her  pupils  because  she 
applies  her  lessons  to  the  thing  her  pupils  can  under¬ 
stand  and  utilize. 

Apples  continue  in  good  supply  and  for  the  time  of 
year  prices  rule  low.  A  Hudson  River  grower  com¬ 
ing  from  the  sales  on  the  railroad  docks  during  the 
week  remarked  that  the  buyers  were  making  the  price, 
lie  meant  that  buyers  were  offering  less  than  the  ask¬ 
ing  price  and  getting  the  apples.  On  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket  they  make  the  prices  too;  but  they  hid  up  instead 
of  down.  They  do  not  always  bid  as  much  as  wc  would 
like  them  to  do,  but  they  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  On 
the  private  sales  they  often  buy  for  less  than  another 
is  willing  to  pay. 

New  Ycrk  Stat"  cabbage  continues  in  good  supply 
and  prices  range  50  per  cent,  higher  in  car  lots  than 
one  month  ago.  Price  varies  with  the  quality  from 
$18  per  ton  up  to  $25. 

Potatoes  are  in  good  demand,  and  prices  run  high. 
Idaho  potatoes  are  arriving  on  the  New  York  City 
market  quite  freely.  Each  potato  is  wrapped  separ¬ 
ately.  and  they  are  packed  in  standard  50-pound  apple 
boxes  with  handsome  lithographed  labels  to  advertise 
this  brand  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  arc  graded  in 
three  sizes:  eight-ounce,  10-oum-e  and  12  ounces  each. 
They  are  very  fine  cookers,  especially  baking  potatoes, 
and  sell  promptly  on  arrival  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
box.  The  western  producer  realizes  that  it  pays  to 
standardize  his  goods,  carefully  grade  them,  package 
them  handsomely  and  market  them  in  New  York  City, 
Thousands  of  carloads  <>f  potatoes  have  been  sold  here, 
that  had  they  been  properly  standardized,  graded,  pack¬ 
aged  and  sold  at  auction,  cue-half  the  fancy  potatoes 
in  the  cars  would  have  brought  more  than  they  all 
brought  shoveled  in  the  old-fashioned,  reckless,  hap¬ 
hazard  manner. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  had  a  con¬ 
signment  of  Maryland  potatoes  during  the  week  in  200- 
pound  sacks  that  sold  at  auction  for  $5.85,  or  $1.75 
per  bushel.  No  commission  dealer  in  the  city  would 
have  asked  more  than  $4.50  per  sack  for  this  shipment. 

Fresh-laid  eggs  are  coming  in  large  supply.  New 
York  City  receives  not.  less  than  100.000  cases  weekly. 
Some  stores  retail  them  at  11  eggs  for  25-  cents,  These 
are  slightly  under  size  or  a  little  dirty,  blit  sweet  fresh 
eggs  for  all.  The  Department  has  issued  bulletins  to 
housewives  of  the  good  quality  and  clump  price  of  fresh 
eggs  at  this  time.  This  hits  kept,  the  retail  price  to 
th<>  consume!*  low  and  increased  the  consumption,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  advance  of  one  cent  a  dozen  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  last  week,  price  now  being  22  to  24  cents  for 
first  quality  white  State  eggs. 

Some  recent  sales  by  the  Department  follow: 


C/jc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  City  Protects  Farmers 

A  farmer  in  Mississippi  sent  a  coop  of  chickens  to 
a  commission  firm  in  New  Orleans,  La.  No  returns 
were  made,  and  the  shipper  finally  complained  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city.  A  complaint  went  from  the  mayor's 
Office  down  through  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  dealer 
was  compelled  to  pay.  The  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
makes  this  statement : 

W  e  want  to  assure  our  friends  in  the  surrounding 
country  that  wc  arc  willing  to  render  any  assistance 
possible  to  the  successful  conduct  of  their  business 
with  local  merchants.  We  made  that  promise  to  our 
triends,  the  farmers,  and  whenever  matters  of  this 
character  come  to  the  notice  of  this  office  you  can  vest 
assured  it  will  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pro¬ 
per  source  and  a  fair  deal  will  be  given  the  man  in  the 
country. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  realize  thal  the  life  of 
their  city  depends  upon  the  country  back  of  them  up 
along  the  valley.  We  know  city  men  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  city  makes  the  country  when,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  farms  and  what  they  produce  their  city 
would  fall  in  ruins.  From  every  possible  point  of  view 
it  is  the  best  'policy  for  the  city  to  see  that  the  coun¬ 
tryman  gets  a  square  deal  when  he  comes  to  town  or 
sends  produce  there. 

Embargoes  on  Freight 

I  was  interested  in  your  report  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  months  ago.  on  the  embargoes  against  hay  ship¬ 
ments  by  the  railroads.  There  is  certainly  something 
wrong  with  this  business.  The  New  York  Central  put 
an  embargo  on  bay  to  New  England  points  for  about  a 
month,  from  January  0  to  February  0.  At  that  time 
my  neighbors  and  I  were  shipping  Alfalfa  into  Rhode 
Island.  The  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  took 
off  its  embargo  a  number  of  days  before  our  agent  here 
would  let  us  ship,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  embargo  was  raised.  In  the  meantime,  of  course, 
the  dealers  were  able  to  get  in  their  shipments  ahead 
of  us.  For  some  weeks  past  in  this  section.  Cayuga 
County,  we  have  had  successive  snow  blockades.  Now 
snow  is  settling  so  farmers  can  begin  to  deliver  bay. 
rI  he  market  is  strong  in  New  "York  and  New  England, 
especially  for  Timothy  and  late  Alfalfa.  Late  last  night 
we  received  announcement  of  a  hay  embargo  on  all  hay 
leaving  over  the  Boston  and  Albany.  Csually  embar¬ 
goes  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  fol¬ 
low  within  a  few  days.  Shortly  Spring  thaws  will  set 
in,  making  roads  impassable  for  some  time  ami  then 
with  late  Spring  the  farmers’  rush  will  set  in.  I  want 
to  ship  my  hay,  about  a  car  a  week,  to  Rhode  Island. 
The  Cayuga  County  Co-operative  Association  had  100 
ears  ready  to  ship.  This  new  embargo  will  embarrass 
them.  The  embargoes  delay  my  shipments  and  my 

customers  will  lie  compelled  to  purchase  bay  at  higher 
prices  from  some  large  dealer  who  is  forewarned  of 
embargoes,  and  1  stand  a  good  chance  of  losiug  my  cus¬ 
tomer  altogether.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  farm  produce  nr  auction,  and  1  know 
you  are  standing  almost  alone  against  a  powerful  organ¬ 
ization  of  commission  merchants.  I  know  you  are 
right,  and  I  believe  that  in  time  you  will  win  and  ben¬ 
efit  producers  and  consumers  alike.  j.  r.  s. 

New  York. 

The  railroads  felt  aggrieved  at  the  criticisms  of  em¬ 
bargoes  and  other  transportation  Conditions  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dillon  in  bis  address  as  President  of  the  New* 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  A  representative  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  requested  to  have  the  criticism  expunged  before 
printing  the  address.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  request 
being  complied  with;  but  the  attempt  shows  that  the 
railroad  company  is  not  anxious  to  see  its  record  in 


APPLES.  -62  bids.  Baldwins  $2;  16  $2.65;  20 
$2.40;  IS  $2.25. 

PEARS  OS  bbls.  Kieffer  $2:  10  $1.55;  12  $1.45. 
GRAPEEREIT. — 2  boxes  $1.12L,  ;  10  $1.50;  20 
$1.02i/.. 


VEGETABLES,— 2  200-lb.  bags  potatoes  at  $5.s5 ; 
6  hampers  onions  HO  cents. 


print.  We  must  all  admit  that  the  railroads  have  been 
severely  tried  this  year  and  allowance  will  L'  made  for 
delays  due  to  weather  conditions  and  large  shipments; 
hut  nil  the  other  hand  farmers  have  a  right  to  insist  on 
fair  treatment;  and  these  discriminations  against  farm¬ 
ers  shipping  direct  to  customers  or  to  their  own  mar¬ 
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a  structure  is  essential  to  safety.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  secretary,  the  membership  is  now  about 
8,400,  there  having  been  elected  at  the  Syracuse  meet¬ 
ing  9b3  life  members.  Only  once  has  there  been  an 
election  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  and  then  1.100 
names  were  added  to  the  membership  list.  Another 
important  matter  acted  upon  was  the  election  of  two 
members  to  represent  the  organization  in  the  Society  of 
Record  Associations.  These  were  the  president.  D.  D. 
Aiken  of  Michigan  and  Secretary  Houghton  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  national  IIolsteiu-Friesian  convention 
at  Detroit,  in  .Tune. 

TREES  REINED  BY  RABBITS.— One  of  the 
prominent  fruit  men  of  Dutchess  County.  Thus.  E. 
Cross,  reports  that  he  has  had  500  fruit  trees  ruined 
by  wild  rabbits  this  month.  He  had  painted  the  young 
trees  with  a  zinc  solution,  but  the  rabbits  were  so  des¬ 
perately  hungry  that  they  ate  bark,  solution  and  all. 
The  only  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Cross  can  get  out  of 
it  is  that  the  zinc  will  kill  the  animals.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  the  rabbits  conhl 
not  get  down  to  the  tree  trunks  and  ate  off  the  tops. 

THE  EVAPORATED  APPLE  BUSINESS.— An 
association  has  recently  been  organized  in  Rochester  by 
the  evaporator  men.  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
industry  and  seeking  new  markets  for  their  output. 
David  II.  V  right  of  Webster  is  president  and  Fay 
Smith  of  the  same  place  secretary.  It  seems  that 
Germany  has  been  the  best  market  for  evaporated  fruit, 
and  now  that  the  blockade  shuts  off  exports  the  evap¬ 
orator  men  must  seek  a  new  market,  and  to  that  end 
a  central  exchange  has  been  organized  to  look  after 
the  matter  and  to  advertise  largely,  after  the  manner 
of  the  California  Emit  Growers’  Association,  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  using  evaporated  fruit.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  new  field  in  South  America  for  the 
evaporated  product.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  the  value  of  the  evaporated  fruit  in  this 
8 tale  is  about  $1,000,000  annually,  and  that  there  are 
2,000  evaporating  plants. 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS  IN  SESSION. — The 
Central  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  met 
last  week  in  Syracuse,  in  cooperation  with  the  Otion- 
daga  Farm  Bureau.  “Vegetable  Diseases."’  was  the 
topic  discussed  by  Prof.  I.  C.  .Tagger  of  the  University 
of  Rochester.  S.  A.  Martin,  farm  human  manager, 
snoke  on  the  “Relation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  the 
Market  Gardening  Business.”  President  S.  .T.  Cook 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  association  and  Prof.  A.  E. 
V  ilk  in  son  of  (  orneil  discussed  “Market  Gardening 
Crops.” 

THE  SARATOGA  RESERVATION.— If  has  been 
definitely  decided  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  State  Reservation  from  the  Reservation 
Commission  to  the  Conservation  Department.  There 
will  he  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  commission  in 
Saratoga  the  sum  of  $150,000. 

TOWNSHIP  EDUCATION  BILL.— The  township 
education  bill  has  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  but  it  is 
not  expected  to  get  through  this  Winter.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  that  it  was 
presented  now  so  that  the  Granges  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  may  have 
ample  time  to  consider  it.  Strong  Opposition  has  here¬ 
tofore  boon  made  against  the  hill  on  the  ground  that  it. 
gives  the  education  department  too  much  power  and 
concentrates  the  control  of  the  rural  schools  in  small 
hoards  of  education.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  larger  district  unit  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  education  can  be  worked  out  through 
all  the  grades  to  the  high  .School. 

SKIM-MILK  AND  WIIEY. — -There  has  been  a  hill 
introduced  iu  the  Assembly  hy  Mr.  Witter  relative  to 
the.  disposal  of  skim-milk  ami  whey  without  pasteuri¬ 
zation  by  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  milk  stations. 
Whenever  the  examination  of  any  dairy,  as  provided 
for  in  the  agricultural  law,  indicates  tiic  presence  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  milk,  if  such  milk  is  de¬ 
livered  to  any  cheese  factory,  milk  station  or  creamery, 
the  skim-milk  or  whey  must  not  he  returned  to  patrons 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  pasteurized.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  is  to  prescribe  the  degree  of 
heat  to  he  used  in  the  process  and  the  rules  that  shall 
govern  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  section. 

.7.  w.  D. 


Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  March  30th, 
1616: 

EGGS,  kg  case  28c;  1  case  27e;  1  case  26c:  10 
cases  25c;  19  eases  24c;  I  cases  23\(>o;  148*4  eases 
22c;  8  cases  221/^<‘;  3  eases  22c;  2  cases  dUck  eggs  2.7c. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  1  hbl.  beans,  229  lbs.,  $6.70 
per  cwt. ;  1  box  squabs  $2.25;  1  crate  greens  $1;  2 
bags  beans,  270  lbs.,  OL.e  per  lb. ;  1  calf,  108  lbs., 
1414c ;  1  calf,  122  lbs.,  Hie;  1  calf.  109  lbs.,  to^c; 
1  calf.  92  lbs.,  1514c;  1  calf.  108  lbs..  10 Lx- ;  1  calf. 
159  lbs.,  15c;  20  lamb  skins  50c  each;  1  coop  fowl,  66 
lbs..  20c;  4  doz.  squabs  $2.25;  1  pail  butter.  10  lbs.. 
29c;  1  calf,  84  lbs.,  14c;  9  lbs.,  butter,  30c;  1  calf,  101 
lbs..  BB4c. 

Florida  and  the  35-Cent  Dollar 

I  note  what  you  have  to  say  about  "the  25-cent  dol¬ 
lar.”  on  page  389.  A  few  days  ago  I  wanted  one-fourth 
pound  of  rape  seed,  and  the  merchant  wanted  10  cents 
an  ounce  for  it.  It  costs  wholesale  eight  cents  per 
pound.  I  said:  “A  few  sales  nod  yon  can  retire.”  In 
the  poultry  business  in  Florida  you  can  get  more  than 
a  25-cent  dollar,  for  we  will  not  let  a  merchant  make 
more  than  a  five-rent.  profit  on  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  country  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or  on  earth. 

Florida.  m.  e.  mohr. 

Yet  we  never  saw  a  Florida  merchant  who  was  roll¬ 
ing  in  wealth.  Most  of  them  seem  to  live  by  grace  of 
the  hanks  and  brokers.  It  is  the  system  of  distribution 
which  is  wrong.  As  this  system  is  controlled  by  the 
comparatively  few  who  get  rich  out  of  it.  they  fight 
like  tigers  any  attempt  to  change  it.  As  they  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  also  “in”  it  is  hard  for  the  unorganized 
farmers  and  consumers  to  get  them  out.  The  hardest 
part  of  it  is  that  this  small  group  also  controls  educa¬ 
tion  and  text  books  for  tin*  schools  and  colleges,  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  people  to  do  any  real 
thinking.  Some  of  our  Northern  poultrymen  would  like 
to  know  how  you  make  those  dealers  work  on  a  five* 
cent  margin. 


kets  and  in  favor*  of  large  Commission  dealers  must, 
sooner  or  later  stop.  The  industrial  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  justifies  the  discrimination  on  the  theory 
that  larger  shippers  are  entitled  to  better  considera¬ 
tion,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  smaller  shipper 
or  of  abstract  principles  of  justice.  If  the  public  service 
commissions  do  not  afford  relief,  other  agencies  must  be 
found  to  do  so. 

It  is  significant  at  a  time  when  we  are  reading  so 
much  about  embargo  and  car  shortage  that  here  on  the 
main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  there  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  good  fair  train  of  ears  standing  on  a  siding, 
and  has  been  standing  there  for  at.  least  two  weeks.  I 
have  not  counted  them,  as  they  extend  past  a  point 
where  they  can  all  be  seen  from  the  house.  It  makes  me 
wonder  if  the  same  condition  exists  at  other  minor  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  road.  x.\T  I..  ROWE. 

Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y. 


Peach  Prospects 

With  us  this  year  altitude  seemed  to  he  a  more  de¬ 
termining  factor  than  exposure  in  saving  the  peach 
buds  from  injury.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  us  where 
severe  injury  ooccurred  it  was  on  those  varieties  like  El- 
herta,  Ililey,  etc.,  the  buds  of  which  swelled  normally 
during  the  warm  spell  iu  January.  The  two  varieties 
above  enumerated  seem  to  he  the  hardest  hit.  Greens¬ 
boro.  Carman.  Champion,  Fox  Seedling.  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain.  Hale  and  Hill's  Chili  have  come  through  in  fine 
shape,  even  Late  Crawford  seems  to  have  come  through 
fully  as  well  as  Elberta  this  year.  Belle  of  Georgia  in 
most  cases  is  half  way  between  Carman  and  Elh-*rta 
in  point  of  injury.  G.  a.  drew. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Canadian  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Prices 


R.  N.-Y. — We  think  it.  does.  Let  us  hear  from  other 
readers  in  New  York.  There  seems  to  he  no  shortage 
of  ears.  The  trouble  is  that  loaded  cars  are  held  up  in 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  terminals.  The  writer 
travels  on  the  Erie,  and  has  seen,  day  after  day.  long 
trains  of  loaded  freight  cars  standing  idle  for  weeks, 
with  apparently  little  effort  made  to  unload  them. 

New  York  State  News 

HOLSTEIN  MEN  TO  HAVE  NEW  BUILDING. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  hoard  of  the  Holstein- 
Eriesian  Association  of  America  held  March  21  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  several  important  matters  were  acted  upon.  One 
of  those  was  the  erection  of  a  uew  fireproof  structure 
for  the  secretary’s  office  at  Brattleboro.  Yt..  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  city  which  the  association  is  to  lease 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction,  which  is 
limited  to  $oo.000.  The  records  of  the  association  are 
getting  to  be  so  very  valuable  and  of  so  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Holstein  breeders  of  the  country  that  such 
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following  prices  aud  market  conditions : 

Montreal.— No.  1  Spies  $7  to  $7.25;  No.  2s  $6  to 
$6.25  No.  1  Baldwins.  Golden  Russets  and  Starks  $4.50 
to  $n,50 ;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  $2  to  $2.50;  good  grade  if 
No.  3  (various  varieties)  $2  to  $2.50.  poorer  grades 
81.50  to  $2.  No.  1  Washington  boxed  apples  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  1  Ontario  Spies  in  boxes  $2.40  to  $2.00: 
Gape  Cod  cranberries  .810  to  $11  per  barrel:  Florida 
tomatoes  $2.75  to  $2  for  0-basket  crates;  Florida  straw¬ 
berries  50c.  per  quart.  I'ommon  grade  onions  $1.50  to 
$2  per  cwt..  best  grade  $2;  potatoes  $1.75  to  $1>5  oer 
90-lh.  bag  in  car  lots. 

Ottawa. — No.  1  Spies  $6.50  to  $7;  No.  2s  $5.50  to  $0 
No.  1  Baldwins  A4.50  1.,  $5;  No  "s  $2.50  to  $4-  1 

Golden  Russel  $5  to  $5.50  ;  No.  2s  $4  to  $4.50  ;  No.  1  Ben 
Da  vs  $2-50  to  $4  ;  No.  2s  $2.  British  Columbia  boxed 
iiuplcs  $  1  .;><)  to  $Lio.  and  Washington  boxed  apples 
$2.25  to  $2  for  No.  1. 

Toronto.-  No.  2  Spies  selling  at  $5  and  No.  3s  $3.25; 
ao.  1  Baldwin.  Stark  and  Golden  Russet  $4  to  $4.50; 
No.  2s  $3.25.  aud  No.  3s  $2.50;  Ontario  Baldwin,  G  -een- 
mg  and  Stark  $1.50  to  $1.05  for  No.  1  in  boxes  E-nev 
Washington  Rome  Beauty  $2.50.  and  No.  Is  $2  °5 
New  Brunswick  Delaware  potatoes  $1.90.  and  Ontario 
6cr  90  pounds ;  American  onions  $3.25 
to  $o.50  per  cwt;  tomatoes  $3.25  per  0-basket  crate. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Flutes  of  April 

Don’t  you  hoar  the  flutes  of  April  ealliug 
Hear  and  calling  cool 
Fnm  the  crests  that  front  the  morning, 
from  the  hidden  valley  pool, 

Uunes  of  rapture  half  forgotten,  tunes 
wherein  old  passions  rule? 

Passions  for  the  sweet  earth  beauty  hid¬ 
den  long  and  hidden  deep 
Underneath  the  seal  of  silence  in  the 
vasts  of  Winter  sleep. 

Now  unleashed  and  now  unloosened  once 
again  to  pulse  and  leap! 

Don't  you  hear  the  flutes  of  April,  like 
the  ancient  pipes  of  Pan, 
Summoning  each  slumbering  kindred, 
summoning  each  drowsing  clan. 
Sounding  a  far  borne  reveille  to  the  lag¬ 
gard  heart  of  man  ! 

Bidding  every  seed  to  quicken,  bidding 
every  root  to  climb, 

Thrilling  every  thevv  and  fibre  as  with 
some  ecstatic  rhyme, 

Sotting  floods  of  sap  to  dancing  upward 
in  triumphant  time! 

Don’t  yon  hear  the  flutes  of  April  blow¬ 
ing  under  sun  and  star. 

Virginal  as  is  the  dawning,  tender  as  dim 
twilights  are. 

With  the  vital  breath  of  being  prisoned 
in  each  rhythmic  bar? 

With  their  lyric  divination,  prescience  of 
all  things  fair. 

With  their  magic  transmutation,  guerdon 
for  each  soul  to  share; 

Don't  you  hear  the  flutes  of  April  wafted 
down  the  April  air? 

-  Clinton  Scnllard  in  New  York  Sun. 
* 

DjwjciOUS  little  croutons  to  use  with 
soup  are  made  by  slicing  stale  bread  an 
inch  thick,  cutting  into  one-inch  squares, 
and  then  browning  carefully  in  the  oven, 
so  that  they  are  brown  all  through,  like 
zwieback.  Made  of  good  light  bread 
these  croutons  are  as  crisp  and  light  as 
the  little  English  dinner  biscuits.  They 
are  also  nice  served  with  hot  milk  as  a 
cereal.  Croutons  that  are  dropped  into 
the  soup  before  it  is  brought  to  the  table 
are  half-inch  squares  of  bread  fried 
brown  in  butter. 

IlKRK  is  a  fudge  icing  that  we  are  told 
will  stay  soft  and  creamy  as  long  as  the 
cake  lasts:  One-fourth  cake  of  chocolate 
melted  with  a  little  hot  water,  two  eups 
sugar,  one  cup  milk.  Boil  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  make  a  soft 
ball  (not  until  it  threads);  stir  in  a 
teaspoon ful  of  butter,  and  let  it  cool. 
When  cool  beat  till  creamy,  add  nuts  if 
desired,  and  spread  on  cake  while  it  is 
still  about  the  consistency  of  thick  mo¬ 
lasses. 

=t= 

Oxk  of  our  friends  explained  recently 
that  she  had  been  dyeing  a  crepe  de 
chine  waist  with  Crape  paper,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  entirely  satisfactory.  Tt  was 
a  flesh  pink  waist  that  had  faded  in 
washing,  and  was  washed  perfectly  clean 
before  dyeing.  The  dye  was  prepared  by 
tearing  off  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  pink 
crape  paper,  which  was  put  in  a  howl,  and 
boiling  water  poured  over  it.  Enough  water 
was  added,  when  the  paper  was  strained 
out,  to  get  the  color  desired,  and  iho 
waist  was  then  dipped  until  the  right 
tint,  after  which  it  was  rinsed  in  clear 
water,  and  rolled  in  a  cloth  until  dry 
enough  to  iron.  It  should  he  deeper  in 
color  when  wet  than  the  desired  tint 
when  dry,  A  nice  shade  of  yellow  is 
obtained  from  orange  crape  paper.  We 
do  not  advise  substituting  crape  paper 
for  regular  dyes,  but  there  are  doubtless 
emergencies,  where  a  little  bit  of  dyeing 
is  needed,  when  colored  paper  may  he 
used  with  satisfaction. 

* 

As  wo  travel  about  the  great  city  and 
adjacent  suburban  towns,  we  arc  often 
impressed  by  the  extremely  had  manners 
displayed  by  young  people  generally,  and 
especially  by  young  men.  We  do  not 
allude  here  to  deference  for  age,  for 
young  America  has  never  been  noted  for 
that,  but  to  a  generally  selfisli,  aggressive 
attitude,  and  an  apparent  determination 
t<>  seek  personal  comfort  or  gratification 
at  any  expense  to  others.  There  has 
certainly  been  a  distinct  deterioration 
in  public  manners  during  the  past  decade. 
Education  is  wider  in  scope,  and  more 
costly  to  the  taxpayers,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  lias  not  ameliorated  the 
amenities  of  the  street.  Nothing  so  rec¬ 
ommends  a  young  person  to  people  of 
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sense  and  good-breeding  as  courteous  and 
agreeable  manners,  Perhaps,  as  time  goes 
on,  we  shall  have  to  send  city  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  country,  to  learn  those  good 
manners  that  are  founded  on  genuine  un¬ 
selfishness  and  consideration  for  others, 
for  the  city  veneer  seems  to  slip  aside 
very  easily.  “Manners  makytli  man." 
said  William  of  Wykeham  five  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  good  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  that  motto,  and  to  remember  that 
boorishness  is  no  evidence  of  independ¬ 
ence  or  strength  of  character. 


Raw-canning  Process 

I  can  peaches,  pears  and  berries  by 
raw  canning  process,  as  follows:  Make 
a  rich  syrup  and  have  it  boiling.  Ster¬ 
ilize  jars  and  have  them  standing  in  very 
hot  water.  Pack  prepared  fruit  in  the 
jars,  fill  to  overflowing  with  hot  syrup, 
taking  out  air  bubbles  with  a  silver  knife. 
Seal  the  jars  and  fill  the  pan  they  are  in 
with  boiling  water,  turn  another  pan 
over  them  and  stand  aside  until  cool. 

The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8955 — Short  Coat  for  Misses  and  Small  Women, 
in  iiikT  Is  years. 

8909 — Gathered  8lurt  with  Yoke  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women,  10  n m  1  IS  years.  To  be 
joined  on  stminlil  or  pointed  outline. 

8913 — Blouse  with  Double  Breasted  Closing.  31 
to  44  lmst.  With  eollar  Pint  rat i  be  irinde  round 
and  worn  closed  or  open,  or  lioished  with  liuriii); 
points. 

8907 — Three-Piece  Skirt  with  or  without 
Pockets,  24  to  34  waist. 

8911 — Short  Coat,  34  to  42  luisl 

8877 — Four  Gored  Skirt,  24  to  32  waist.  With 
Or  Without  Jioekels. 

8749 — Gown  with  Three  or  Four  Piece  Skirt. 
34  to  46  bust.  With  collar  that  can  tie  worn 
open  or  closed,  long  or  elbow  sleeves. 

8906 — Side  Belted  Coat,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
Y-shaped  neck  and  cape,  or  with  high  collar 
that  can  be  worn  closed  or  open. 

8926 — Four  Piece  Skirt,  24  to  34  waist .  With 
or  without  pockets  and  with  or  without  shaped 
belt. 

Remove,  dry  and  wrap  in  paper.  I  have 
had  strawberries  keep  live  years  that 
were  done  that  way. 

Canned  corn.  Cash  each  row  and 
with  a  dull  knife  press  out  pulp;  to  eight 
cupfuls  of  pulp,  add  two  of  water,  three- 
quarters  cup  sugar  and  one-third  cup  of 
salt.  I-et  cook  slowly  for  13  or  20  min¬ 
utes,  put  in  sterilized  hot  jars  tilling  up 
with  boiling  water  if  necessary. 

Canned  string  beans.  Prepare  as  if 
for  table  use.  In  another  vessel  have 
water  slightly  saltier  than  the  water 
beans  are  in.  When  the  beans  are  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  through,  or  when  they  have 
commenced  to  boil,  dip  them  out  with  a 
tea  strainer  and  put  in  hot  sterilized 
jars.  When  filled  with  beans  till  jars  to 
over-flowing  with  the  saltier  water,  run¬ 
ning  a  silver  knife  down  so  as  to  get  out 
all  air  babbles,  fasten  tops  on  and  turn 
upside  down.  When  cold  wrap. in  paper 
or  put  in  the  dark.  I  have  found  out 
that,  canned  stuff  does  not  keep  so  well 
if  exposed  to  the  light.  MUS.  i>.  <'.  B. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Unlined  corduroy  coats  for  girls  of  10 
to  14  are  $13.75,  very  pretty  models  of 
sand  color,  rose  or  blue.  Black  and 


white  cheeks,  or  blue  serge  with  collars 
of  rose  or  blue,  sizes  0  to  14,  are  87.  m. 
These  are  all  Spring  weights  and  styles. 
Very  pretty  are  little  girls'  coats  of 
black  and  white  check  at  $5,  sizes  2  to  G 
years.  There  are  attractive  belted  mod¬ 
els  in  wide-wale  Bedford  cord,  navy  and 
Copenhagen  blue,  with  scalloped  white 
pique  collars,  for  $0.73. 

Princess  slips,  for  wear  under  thin 
gowns,  have  full  flounces  and  frilled  skirts; 
crepe  de  chine  slips  are  made  with  net 
flounces.  A  slip  of  white  taffeta  is  S3; 
crepe  de  chine  $G.73. 

Misses’  sailor  suits  of  white  linene, 
sizes  14  to  20,  are  82.30.  They  are  made 
just  like  the  more  expensive  dresses  of 
real  linen  with  red  hand  on  right,  sleeve, 
red  anchor  on  shield  and  left  sleeve,  sail¬ 
or  collar  and  cuffs  of  blue  percale.  There 
is  a  yoke  on  both  blouse  and  skirt  and 
patch  pockets.  These  suits,  and  in  fact 
most,  misses’  garments,  are  also  made  in 
the  intermediate  sizes  known  as  “jun¬ 
iors,"  for  girls  of  13  and  17. 

Among  women’s  readymade  dresses  for 
Spring  wear  are  many  pretty  moderately 
priced  styles  in  serge,  silk  poplin  and  taf¬ 
feta.  One  mourning  dress  of  soft  Jap¬ 
anese  silk  had  a  plain  full  blouse  with 
sailor  collar  trimmed  with  cord  ng,  long 
sleeves  gathered  into  eitfl’s  trimmed  willi 
buttons  and  cording,  and  a  full  skirt  with 
cording  at  the  top  of  the  hem.  Ibis 
dress,  in  black  only,  was  $0.7. ».  There 
arc  pretty  models  in  serge  and  silk  pop¬ 
lin,  black,  navy  blue  or  Russian  green, 
for  $5.73. 

Black  glassware  is  si  new  fstd,  seen  in 
bowls,  flower  baskets,  bud  vases  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  p'cces,  some  plain,  some 
painted  with  (lowers  or  decorated  in  gold. 
The  pieces  are  all  prices  from  13  cents 
for  a  little  ash  tray  to  810  or  more  for  a 
large  flower  center. 


Puff  Paste 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  to  make 
the  dough  for  oyster  patties?  ,r.  R.  <•. 

T’ufT  paste,  which  is  richer  and  flakier 
than  ordinary  pie  crust,  is  used  to  make 
patty  shells.  The  great  point  iu  mak¬ 
ing  it  is  to  keep  it  cold  throughout  the 
process;  for  this  reason  it  is  best  to  use 
a  glass  rolling-pin  and  a  glass,  marble  or 


Refinish 
Your 
Furniture 
Mission 
Style 


It's  so  easy  — costs  so  little 
if  you  rely  on 

Him 

Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

Use  T. ruas  Hone  Helps  Abbey  Main  for 
the  Mission  finish,  and  the  result  will  be 
so  beautiful  you’ll  want  to  go  ull  through 
your  home,  'sprucing  up'  this  piece  of 
furniture  and  that,  tOc  buys  enough  to 

i-ltnish  two  elinira.  Ank  your 
dialer  for  Deietu  tie  me  Help*.  If 
Ji«  hasn't  them,  send  20c 
The  in  stamps  and  wc  will  see 
r:„,  thnt  you  are  supplied. 
*>  :  ,21  Valuable  hook-  •■palnt- 
l  a  inter  |fU  ||eiM  *  ^  fr,*. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Office  13,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Antiqur  (Hhtuys. 

homespun  bed  spreads,  bed-warmers,  mirrors, silver, 
chairs,  etc.  Send  J  or  HI  of  things  desired. 

L.  E.  K  N  O  T  T 

Jamaica  Plain  Mass. 


WILL  MEND  THAT  VASE 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you've  a.  mail’s  work  to  do  — 

wear  Tower's  Fish  Brand 

RfflfX  SLICK  f.R  « 

JefC  A.J  TOWtRCO. 


The  Favorite  Table  Syrup  From 
Maine  to  California 


THIS  MORNING — thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  breakfasted  on  crisp  griddle  cakes  and  Karo 
— the  great  table  syrup  of  this  country. 

There’s  no  syrup  quite  so  good  or  so  popular  as  Karo  for 
waffles,  hot  biscuits,  corn  bread — every  kind  of  bread. 

In  cooking,  too,  preserving,  in  making  desserts  and  candies, 
clever  housewives  are  finding  Karo  a  wonderful  help.  The 
Corn  Products  Cook  Book  tells  how.  There  is  a  free  copy 
for  you,  send  for  it. 

Housekeepers  nowadays  order  tCaro  by  the  dozen  cans  to  avoid 
running  short. 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum  Griddle  to  Karo  Users 
At  Less  Than  Half  Price 

Send  us  the  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  85  cents  in 
stamps  or  money  order  and  you’ll  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum 
Griddle  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Women  who  have  used  this  Aluminum  Griddle  say  they  would 
never  go  back  to  the  ordinary  kind. 

Remember,  it  needs  no  greasing — doesn’t  smoke — can’t  rust;  does  not 
chip  and;  is  really  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.  It  heats 
uniformly  over  entire  baking  surface — every  cake  well  done  all  over. 
Get  the  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  for  one  ot  these  Griddles  at  once. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 

Dept.  204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 
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porceliiin  pastry  board,  instead  of  wood. 
A  good  recipe  calls  for  one-half  pound 
flour,  six  ounces  butter,  one  small  cupful 
iced  water.  Put  the  flour  into  a  chilled 
bowl,  and  chop  the  butter  into  it  with  a 
knife  until  it  is  like  a  coarse  powder. 
Never  rub  the  butter  in  with  the  hands. 
When  it  is  chopped  to  powder,  wet  with 
the  iced  water.  Stir  to  a  paste,  turn  on 
a  chilled  hoard,  then  roll  out  quickly  and 
lightly,  handling  as  little  as  possible. 
Fold  over  and  roll  out  three  times',  then 
set  on  ice  for  several  hours  before  using. 


each  side  of  the  back  part  of  crown  and 
tail-  flow  we  would  look  at  one  now! 
Linsey  dresses,  homespun,  home-woven, 
homo-dyed  and  home-sewed,  were  more 
common  as  church  attire  than  silk,  velvet 
and  poplin  now,  and  with  their  plain  at¬ 
tire  and  whole-hearted  religious  worship 
there  was  something  real  in  the  way  they 
served  God.  hrs.  D.  n.  p. 


fr  — direct  from  manufacturers.  Save  ^ 
biff  money  in  price— pret  the  best  that’s  ” 
made— work sstvinir features— latest  styles 
—fuel  savintf.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  30 
days’  trial— 360  days’  approval  te3t, 

Stove  and  Range  Book 


600  style3  and  sizes, 
|  $100,000  guaranty. 

W’e  pay  the  freight 
and  ship  within 
24  hours. 

We  also  make  A 
Malleable  Steel 
Ranges. 


Old-fashinned  Lemon  Pie 

Maybe  some  of  ?-nir  readers  can  furn¬ 
ish  the  recipe  for  old-fashioned  1  mum 
pie,  two  crusts/  As  near  as  the  write t 
cau  recall  the  lemons  are  peeled  d  then 
sliced  and  the  slices  laid  on  the  bottom 
crust;  over  this  is  placed  milk  and  beaten 
eggs  as  for  custard.  w.  E.  j. 

Me  have  not  met  with  this  sort 
lemon  {tie  with  a  custard  filling, 
made  as  follows:  Liue  pie-plate  with 
paste.  Peel  a  lemon,  slice  very  thin,  and 
lay  on  paste,  adding  half  the  yellow  rind, 
chopped  fine.  Mix  together  one  cup  of 
sugar  with  one-third  cup  of  flour,  cover 
the  lemon  with  this  and  then  pour  over 
it  cold  water  (about  a  cupful).  Cover 
the  pie  with  paste,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  4."i  minutes.  The  cooking 
makes  the  filling  a  firm  jelly,  and  the 
pie  is  very  nice  in  flavor.  Some  slice 
the  lemon  without  peeling,  but  the  peel 
always  remains  rather  tough. 


My  Neglected  Garden 
Part  II. 

What  my  garden  had  to  show  me  after 
15  weeks  absence  last  Summer  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — weeds.  There 
seemed  not  a  plant  left,  at  first  glance, 
though  the  late  September  sunshine  next, 
morning  did  discover  to  me  Dahlias 
enough  for  bouquets*  and  some  nastur¬ 
tiums  trailing  all  about  and  the  Coreopsis 
and  Gailhmlias  still  offering  their  cheer¬ 
ful  yellow  disks.  Further  search  revealed 
Chrysanthemums,  six  sorts,  still  objects 
of  hope.  It  was  not  so  bad.  I  had  other 
duties  and  interests  than  my  flower  beds, 
but  could  always  pull  a  few  weeds  every 
time  I  went  there.  Ilow  anyone  had 
lived  within  sight,  of  those  weeds  and  not 
pulled  some  of  them  passed  my  under¬ 
stand  in g.  P.idens,  for  instance,  with  its 
hateful  “beggar  lice”  seeds  (“devil’s  pitch- 
forks"  seems  a  well-earned  name) 
pulls  the  easiest  of  all  tall  weeds,  and 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  ever  letting 
it  ripen  seeds  to  embroider  themselves 
over  skirts  and  stockings.  The  ml  roots 
and  pigweeds  I  took  a  stout  knife  to, 
chick  weed  is.  of  course,  easily  gathered 
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Baked  Apples 

Will  you  give  your  best  baked  apple 
recipe  and  ask  the  readers  for  theirs?  Also 
best  variety  for  baking?  C.  L.  B. 

Wipe  and  core  apples.  Place  in  baking 
dish  and  fill  centers  with  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon,  allowing  one-half  cup  sugar  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cinnamon  to  eight 
apples.  Pour  about  half  an  inch  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  soft,  basting  at 
intervals  with  the  syrup.  Some  authori¬ 
ties,  however,  say  the  best  "baked”  apples 
are  boiled  or  coddled.  Our  own  prefer¬ 
ence  for  baking  is  Fall  Pippin  and  New¬ 
town,  but  any  apple  that  is  not  flat  in 
taste  would  seem  desirable.  Baldwins  are 
excellent  bakers. 


*  * -  “  Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  T rial 

Save  from  $6  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  nnd  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  If  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  Wc  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  wad  every  stove  ready 
to  set  op.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coir  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Writ*  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Tray.  N.  Y. 


Embroidery  Designs 


Guaranteed  Dress  Goods  by  Mail 

You  can  select  from  New  York’s  most  fashionable  offer¬ 
ings.  Head  for  assortment  of  tVee  aamplc*,  which  will 
show  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy  direct  at  Mill 
to  \V  earer  Coat.  Fabrics  of  all  kinds,  from  1214c.  up. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R 

111  Chamban  Street  New  York  City 


"vii  mm  me  soil  to  hud  the  creeping  ,•  v, 

roots,  especially  if  crab-grass  must  he 

fought.  A  chicken-foot  grass  has  long  No.  C34  !.«  11  design  for  tray  cloth  and  doylies 
Contended  for  a  place  in  that  flower  nlot  Tll,‘  pattern  Includes  tray  cloth  ir>  inches  ii 
lo,e,„,  *  vn-  ,  1  -  1  ’  length  mid  four  tumbler  doylies.  Embroider  tin 

l)Ut. was  liot -  difficult  to  keep  from  mereas-  <T«»Ik  cither  solid  or  eyelets.  If  made  Solid,  pne 

in*.  What  a  grand  time  it  had  last  Sum- 

mer!  The  honesty  I  had  been  hoping  tri-end  around  the  eyelet,  punch  through  tin 

.  •  ,  j  .  ,  .  ,  „  center  with  a  Stiletto,  then  sew  over  nnd  ovei 

Blight  j  H  Id  me  an  enduring  bouquet  of  with  the  Stitches  very  close  together.  Tin 

satin  white  seed  pods  for  Winter  was  ‘”n  |HI,  embroidered  solid  or  ‘builioi 

...  ,  ,  ‘  .  iiii.ei  was  8tiu.h.  coronation  brnld  may  ul«o  be  used  E01 

completely  subdued  by  it,  but  now  seems  the  bullion  Ktlt.di,  bring  the  thread  lip  at  the 

decided  to  prove  itself  a  triennial  .,,,,1  ot’  *,l''U  'be  wheat.  Insert  tin 

1  it.  (  ir  a  11  lennial  aud  needle  at  the  apex  nmx  bring  the  point  out  at 

make  another  effort.  the  base  again.  Wrap  the  thread  around  the 

needle  a  number  of  limes  and  <Tra\v  through,  ther 
As  T  cleared  my  garden  an  occasional  c?I,‘y  ,lo'vn  at  a  pax.  Coronation  braid  is  slinplj 
.  .  .  ,  ‘  ,  *  1  '•"»  apart  at  the  narrow  places  and  the  pieces 

spader  11I  ot  good  honest  grass  was  trans-  80wn  lo  the  linen  to  form  the  wheat  kernels 

planted  to  some  bare  spot  on  the  lawn,  or  ontlinp  Price' n 

where  turf  was  needed.  And  I  discovered  t,euts' 

that  tin  soft,  low  glass  that  was  making  . . uImiiihmJuu, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . „„„ 

the  walk  beneath  the  grape  arbor  so  un¬ 
tidy  had  correspond i ugly  unambitious  woven.  The  gray,  colored  with  buckeye 
roots  and  could  be  transplanted  with  a  hark  and  copperas,  is  still  gray.  The  reds, 
trowel.  Whether  it  will  grow  on  the  produced  from  the  bamboo  brier  roots  aud 
shaded  side  of  the  house  where  I  put  it,  set  with  alum,  are  unfaded.  Black,  green 

time  will  tell.  The  cool  Autumn  skies  and  white  oak  bark,  with  a  lump  of  alum, 

and  showers  made  these  experiments  iu  produced  the  lilac  coloring  that  holds 
grass  planting  seem  a  hopeful  proposition,  good  yet.  The  deeper  purple  was  made 
and  I  would  remind  any  farmer's  dangh-  by  boiling  maple  hark  and  using  a  lump 
ter  who  laments  the  untidy  appearance  of  of  copperas.  Copperas  and  alum  were 
things  about  the  hack  floor  that  nothing  used  in  nearly  all  coloring  matters  to  set 
is  SO  clean  as  grass  and  that  late  Sum-  the  colors.  Cottou  materials  were  boiled 
mer,  after  the  hurry  of  work  is  a  little  iu  the  dye;  wool  materials  dipped  in  the 
past,  is  an  excellent  time  for  sodding  or  hot  dye,  raised  up  and  dipped  until  of 
for  sowing  grass  seed.  If  there  is  little  the  desired  shade. 

rain  it  may  he  necessary  to  water  some,  Walnut  bark,  or  the  hulls  of  the  wal- 
but  even  then  the  cool  nights  and  waning  nuts,  or  sumach  leaves  boiled  and  the 

tijr^tunl  " ?  ’  -T1  gr'T  rtS  glW  ,lye  s,,t  with  copperas,  give  a  good  black, 

till  ..Dually  frozen  into  quietude.  though  indigo  and  logwood,  with  the  ad- 

The.ro  was  no  burdock  and  but  little  dition  of  copperas,  was  more  used  for 
dock  in  my  garden,  but  wild  carrot  had  producing  a  black.  For  a  bright  orange- 
made  some  green  nnd  luxurious  stands,  yellow  copperas  dissolved  iu  weak  lye 
For  these  three  foes  no  weapon  serves  me  from  the  ash  hopper  gave  the  desired 
as  well  as  a  stout  knife.  You  cannot  pull  color.  The  smooth-barked  hickory  tree 
them  without  strain,  but  if  cut  below  the  was  peeled  aud  the  hark  boiled,  then  a 
crown  they  are  among  the  slain.  An  old  lump  of  alum  added  to  the  dye,  for  a 
ax  or  hatchet  is  not  a  bad  battle-ax  when  pretty  shade  of  green.  Another  shade 
arming  to  attack  them,  and  if  the  kero-  of  red  was  produced  by  crushing  ripe 
sene  can  he  taken  along  aud  a  spoonful  poke  berries  and  adding  one-half  pint  of 
poun  d  in  where  the  leaves  were  pulled  out  vinegar  to  each  gallon  of  crushed  berries, 
you  can  soon  free  the  home  surroundings  This  color  was  not  so  permanent,  as  it 
of  even  the  pestiferous  burdocks  though  was  not  heated,  but  for  feathers,  braids 
rooted  iu  the  grass,  and  the  house  dog  and  or  goods  not  washed  it  gave  a  brilliant 
the  children’s  stockings  and  your  own  color. 

skirts  will  gain  thereby.  This  is,  of  A  dear  old  dame  was  telling  me  re¬ 
course,  good  work  for  the  children,  aud  if  ccntly  that  the  first  calico  bonnet  she 

they  are  slow  to  acknowledge  it  a  prom-  owned  after  the  war  was  gray  ground 

lsed  treat  of  some  sort  will  perhaps  stir  and  lilac  flowers,  and  cost  her’  two  bits 

then:  to  industry.  When  working  in  the  per  yard;  it  required  21/,  yards  to  cut 

garden  I  often  find  it  a  help  to  have  a  the  bonnet,  with  a  long,  sloping  tail, 
piece  of  folded  tip  burlap  or  carpet  upon  smooth  crown  and  split-cane  headpiece, 
which  to  kneel  if  stooping  becomes  tire-  There  was  a  narrow  double  ruffle  around 
SOme*  AUGUSTA  ROSE.  the  eiltit’C  bonnet  alld  till  the  seams  mi 
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— “woman’s  work  is  never  done” 

Especially  on  the  farm.  Busy  from  morn  till  night— cooking,  churn¬ 
ing,  feeding  the  chickens,  getting  the  youngsters  off  to  school,  washing 
dishes  and  a  thousand  and  one  odd  jobs. 

When  the  day  is  done  and  the  lights  are  lit,  out  comes  the  darning 
basket.  It  isn’t  fair  to  mother.  Let  the  whole  family  wear 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

and  darning  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Durable  as  their 
name,  this  famous  hosiery  wears  best  where  the  wear 
comes  hardest.  Made  of  sturdy,  stretchy  yarn,  shaped 
to  fit,  with  extra  strength  at  heels,  toes  and  soles. 
Different  weights  for  different  purposes — a  hose  for 
every  use,  for  every  member  of  the  family  and  at  a 
price  you’ll  be  glad  to  pay.  lOc,  isc  and  25c  a  pair. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable 

Durham  Tfn\inr\>.  fin  rntcrht  tr\  V  V 
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—The  beef  breed  for  the  Eiist 

Ardson  Farm,  A  rmonk.N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


BULL  CALVES  Sired  by  Rose’s  Raymond  of  Fritzlyn(185'l6.) 

R.  B.  HAY  •  South  Montroie,  Po. 


JERSEYS 


A  BARGAIN  in  a  choicely  bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

IJn  has  been  in  Berrien  (10)  months  and  has  three 
very  ,  handsome  calves— liirgn.  strong,  robnst  ones. 
11  is  sire  is  a  eon  of  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE,  the  greatest 
sire  of  all  tinw,  lllj  A.  K.  O-  daughter*.  II  OF  THFM 
OVER  30  lb*,;  ho  is  out  of  a  dsaghter  of  DUTCHLAND 
SIR  PONTIAC  RAG  APPLE  wlm  was  also  by  PONTIAC  KORN 
DYKE,  erandslre  ot  22  COWS  with  records  from  30  TO 
44.1  Ihs.;  ami  out  of  the  greatest  transmitting 
daughter  of  HENCIRVELD  DL  KOL  I. w ho  h ai;  NINE  over 30 


Jersey’s  Woolly  Babies 

The  picture  shown  herewith  was  ttikeu 
at  Heart’s  I  Might  Farm  some  time  ago. 
It  is  a  Jersey  cow  nursing  two  triplet 
Dorset  lambs.  it.  is. 

Opportunities  for  Beef  Production  in  New 
England 

Disused  Pastures. — To  you.  who 
own  an  unused  back  pasture;  to  you. 
who  owu  one  or  more  farms  lying  utterly 
idle,  and  lastly  to  you.  who  run  it  dairy 
and  have  discovered  your  expense  is 
greater  than  your  income,  who  have  been 
confronted  with  a  desertion  of  ymir  help 
in  your  busiest  season,  a  large  herd  to 
milk,  and  no  one  1ml  yourself  left  to  do 
if,  il  is  to  you  of  these  three  classes  that 


my  own  satisfaction  what  the  Ilerefords 
will  do  under  adverse  conditions. 

Stocking  Back  Pastures. — As  to  the 
practicability  of  stocking  these  back  pas¬ 
tures.  I  think  those  of  you  who  have  read 
my  former  article  will  agree  that,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  beef  must  be  a  paying  proposition 
under  most  circumstances,  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  become  more  so  every  year.  As 
to  the  initial  outlay,  if  yon  own  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  herd  which  is  found  through¬ 
out  New  England  you  have  a  tine  founda¬ 
tion  to  start  with.  Simply  buy  a  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  bull,  mate  him  to  your 
cows,  and  due  to  his  greater  purity  of 
blood  you  will  find  the  offspring  to  re 
semble  the  sire  much  more  than  the  dam. 
Yon  can  either  let  the  calves  suck,  or 
milk  the  cows  and  sell  the  cream,  and 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

registered,  l  to  18  months  old.  $30  to  $100. 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 


Houstonian  Farm  are  Offering  Their  Entire 
Herd  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Consisting  of 

30  cows  and  Herd  Sire  a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  the  $25,000.00 
bull.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  Woodcrest  Nig  DeKol,  with  a  record  of  23.07 
lbs.  butter  and  407  lbs.  milk  at  3  years  of  age. 

Cfl  Among  the  cows  are  15  with  records  from  16  to  22  lbs.,  daughters  of  Jr.  DeKol,  King  Walker, 
Belle  Korndyke,  DeKol  Hengerveld  Burke,  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Hen- 
gerveld  Parthenea,  and  double  granddaughter  of  DeKol  2d  Butter  Boy  3d.  The  best  foundation 
herd  ever  offered  for  sale,  considering  Breeding,  Indioidualily  and  Price. 

HOUSTON  &  WATERMAN,  London,  Ohio,  No.  7 

Nearest  Station  Lafayette,  on  Ohio  Electric  R.  R.  between  Springfield  and  Columbus 


A  Jersey  Cow  and 

I  wish  to  speak,  and  ask  you  to  consider 
the  following  proposition  with  me.  With¬ 
out  a  doubt  the  title  of  this  article  will 
attract  many  of  the  first  class,  as  of 
course  you  have  disliked  letting  that  pas¬ 
ture  lie  idle.  1  do  not  know  by  actual 
figures  how  many  of  you  there  arc  in 
Now  England,  but  by  travel  and  talks 
with  many  of  you  I  do  know  that  you 
run  into  the  hundreds.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  hardly  a  town  in  which  there  are 
not  many  acres  of  unused  pasture  land. 
Could  not.  these  be  made  to  raise  beef? 
Perhaps  you  will  argue  that  they  are  too 
near  run  out,  that  the  cattle  do  not  do 
well  on  them.  To  this  I  say,  till  them 
up  vith  Ilerefords.  or  grade  Ilerefords, 
tlie  greatest  rustlers  on  earth.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  throughout  the  West  that 
Hereford  will  do  well  on  ranges  where 
other  cattle  can  barely  get.  a  living,  and 
if  there  is  any  feed  at  all  they  will  get 
it. 

1  Ikkgeorps  as  Rustlers. — To  illus¬ 
trate  this  case,  let  me  give  a  little  exam¬ 
ple  which  occurred  here  on  Mnrston 
Stock  Farm,  in  Grafton  Co.,  N.  II..  dur¬ 
ing  our  very  dry  season  of  lftlJ.  \\  e 
have  a  large  GoO-aere  pasture  which  we 
fill  to  a  great  extent  with  outside  cattle 
such  as  are  found  on  the  average  farm. 
During  the  driest  period  the  water  got 
very  low.  and  of  course  the  grass  was 
dead  and  burned.  In  this  pasture  there 
were  about  100  head  of  all  kinds  ol  cat¬ 
tle.  including  two  pair  of  Hereford  steers, 
one  pair  of  pnrebveds  and  one  pair  of 
grades.  When  the  cattle  were  taken  out 
during  the  latter  part  of  October  the  ma¬ 
jority  looked  rather  poor,  and  the  own¬ 
ers  in  many  cases  were  dissatisfied,  but 
the  two  pairs  of  Ilerefords  were  hog-fat. 
In  fact  I  have  seldom  seen  fatter  cattle 
than  the  pairs  of  purebred?  were.  To 
strengthen  this  example  further  will  say 
that  wo  had  our  sixty-odd  head  of  pure- 
breds  in  an  adjoining  pasture,  where  they 
ran  all  Summer  with  no  outside  feed,  and 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and 
were  not  taken  in  until  Nov.  14.  yet  all 
were  in  good  condition,  having  made  good 
gain  during  the  Summer.  This  proves  to 


Her  Dorset  Babies 

bring  up  the  calves  on  skim-milk  alone. 
The  bulls  you  can  make  into  steers, 
while  the  heifers  you  can  keep  to  replace 
your  cows  and  gradually  intensify  the 
Hereford  blood.  You  will  find  these 
heifers  good  milkers,  and  their  calves 
thieker-meated  than  their  mothers. 

Value  of  Steers. — As  for  the  steers, 
their  market  for  oxen  is  assured.  To 
show  something  of  their  demaud  will  say 
that  we  have  had  over  a  hundred  inquir¬ 
ies  for  steers  during  the  last  year.  I 
know  where  a  pair  of  steers  only  a  few 
mouths  old  sold  for  $100  only  just  re¬ 
cently.  We  sold  two  pairs  of  yearlings 
aud  a  pair  of  calves,  none  of  them  broken 
in  the  least,  for  $375,  last  Fall,  which 
entirely  sold  us  out  of  steers  so  we  have 
been  unable  to  supply  any  of  this  de¬ 
mand.  If  you  wish  to  beef  them  you 
know  there  is  always  a  good  market  for 
them  at  continually  increasing  prices. 
In  any  town  there  are  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  pay  slightly  higher  prices  for 
good  beef  when  it  is  raised  right  where 
they  can  see  it,  and  actually  know  what 
it  is.  This  we  know  from  experience 
right,  here  <m  our  owu  farm. 

Tub  Run-down  Farm. — Now  to  you 
of  the  second  class  I  wish  to  speak. 
Much  of  what  I  have  said  before  applies 
to  you.  the  greatest  difference  being  in 
your  original  investment.  Probably  the 
best  way  for  you  to  start  would  he  to 
buy  as  many  grades  as  you  could  afford, 
and  your  farm  will  carry  a  good  Here¬ 
ford  bull  and  one  or  two  bred  Hereford 
cows.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  your  farm  produce  you  will  have 
the  change  and  go  to  feeding  it  out.  This 

~Tz  HOLSTEINS  H 

Ontario  Piet je  Alban  ^moVbSifaS 

white:  35.01-11). si  re:  20.2!)-lb.  dam.  Pr  ire, $125  only  ,for 
quick  wile.  Sent!  for  pedigree.  Clm-erdjlc  Farm,  Clnrlullii,  N.V. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

15  months  old.  Sire,  a  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
l):>m  large  imported  cow.  A.  R  O.  record. 

F.  II.  WOOD  &  SON  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenangr  N.  V. 


P 


u 


Aft 


Meridale 

Jerseys 


c""] 'S  We  have  selected  five  bulls  from 
theMeridalclIerdtorecommend 
as  particularly  promising  herd- 
headers.  They  are  of  imported,  Owl-1  n- 
terest,  and  Sayda  blood.  Each  of  them 
possesses  individually  the  qualifications 
which  spell  superiority  in  a  herd  bull. 
All  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows. 
All  are  ready  for  service  this  spring. 
Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  stands  back  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  these  bulls. 

For  booklet  and  pedigrees  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


DE  KOL  2d,  world's  champion  AT  371b.  blitter  7  OATS 
and  who  made  over  SO  lb  BUTTER  (officially)  in  7  liars 
for  3  .SUCCEEDING  TEARS,  and  of  PONTIAC  (TAG  APPLE, 
who  at  4 'it  years  was  tlio  world's  champion  AT  31.6 
Ihs  6UTIER  and  tvlio  sold  f<>>  SB  000  Hi*  dam  is  n 
2b  lb  SISTER  of  DT  KOt  QUEEN  LA  POLKA  2nd.  world’s 
champion  at  35.38  BUTTER,  7  davs, and  whose  sire  was 
a  brothel  to  I  A  flOGA  0E  KOL  PAULINE  30.8  lbs.  7. lays, 
ii  /d  her  -dm  was  a  brother  of  the  great  AAGGIE  COR¬ 
NUCOPIA  PAULINE,  world's  champion  at.  31,22  pounds 
(baiter  7  days)  for  many  years  and  was  tha  dam  of 
two  daughters  with  records  above  3n  IPs  each.  His 
dam’s  dam  was  a  daughter  of  Pirte  tje  Clothilda 
Inl;n,  she  Is  a  sister  to  the  sire  of  KING  SEGIS.  the 
WORLD  S  GREATEST  sir©  of  his  age—  with  fi.'>  A.  11.  O 
daughters,  7  ol'  whom  have  rerords above  30  pounds 
each.  It  would  he  hard  to  tind  a  pedigree  more 
evenly  balanced  for  both  world  ’s  record  rows  and 
the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed.  Wo  have  no  further 
use  for  this  ball;  ©nr  pi  le©  i*  MADE  TO  SELL  HIM 
QUICKLY  aud  so  low  wo  do  not  think  best,  to  publish 
it  If  Interested  send  for  price  and  pedigree.  A 
few  young  females  for  snlo. 

If.  U.  IUGU8  -  Trnmaiubtirg,  N.  Y. 


HAVING  SOLD  MY  FARM 

REG.  JERSEYS 

at  a  Public  Sale 

Wednesday,  April  1 2,  at2  P.M. 

“Dover  Majesty."  2  years  old,  a  splendid  son  of 
Imp.  Julia's  Majesty.  One  Cow.  a  heavy  producer. 
Two  tine  trailers,  fresh  next  Angnst.  One  heifer 
Calf,  dropped  Nov.  12,  1915.  a  beauty.  Also  one  bay 
horse,  IG  hands,  young  and  sound. 

C.  RASMUSSEN,  R.  1,  Bax  42,  Dever,  N.  J. 

PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS  1 1  JERSEYS-703-950  JSfe. 


L  E  D  D  Y 

Dispersion  Sale 

Breeder’s  Herd — 58  Head 


A  fine  lot  of  animals,  all  over  6  months  of 
age  will  be  tuberculin  tested,  all  registered. 
Sale  at  farm  of  W.  J.  LEDDY,  the  owner. 
Fairmount,  N.  Y.  on  Genessee  turnpike,  5 
miles  west  of  Syracuse. 

Sale  APRIL  25, 1916 

Write  us  for  full  particulars 
Sale  under  management  of 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 


Reg.  of  Merit  Production  of  onr  Herd.  Ten  cows 
average  (official)  785  lbs  Butter.  We  offer  young 
stock  of  this  high-producing  blood.  Bull  calves.  $50 
to  (100.  OAK  WOOD  FARM.  R.  3.  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

;s  TTolsteins  heifer  calves.  $15 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
10  registered  heifers,  $1,000.  8 
registered  l  ycxroldr,  due  In 
September.  $175  each,  bred  to 
31-ih.  hull.  Registered  hulls,  425 
to  860.  2  carloads  i>f  high  grade 
onr  and  two-ycnr-Dld  heifers, 
$80  to  410  each.  Registered  ami 
high  grade  cows,  it)  registered 
Berk-hire  Sow*,  bred. 

JOMN  C,  RtapaW.Tully.  N.  Y 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Onn  extra  Toney,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
AUU  cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  GH  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  ITiee  S7 5  to 
#185  per  head. 

lOn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
*UU  bred  to  good  registered  II. F.  bulls.  P:  Ice  #65 
t,o  g>7  5  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holsleiu  bull  calf  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON,  Sorinoriale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  HU  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  cn!f  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 
25Ueifer  calves  ten  days  old,  a  11  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Hell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


10th  SYRACUSE  SALE 

April  17th  &  18th 

SYRACUSE  SALE  PAVILION 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

This  will  be  the  kind  of  a  sale  you  like  to 
attend.  If  you  will  address  a  postcard 
to  us  we  will  see  that  you  surely  get  a 
copy  of  our  bouse  organ  "The  Breeders’ 
Horn ”  which  will  contain  a  complete 
summary  of  the  sale.  Sent  free  on  request. 
When  asked  "are  you  going”  be  sure  to 
answer  “SURE.” 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  C0„  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


sale-Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Hdb^!£“r*8j! 

Registered  stock.  !»•  G*  FOHIJLS,  Msnhasset,  L  I. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bn|l  calves.  $25  and  up;  heifers.  *50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  f.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo  Pittsburuh.  Pa. 

—  Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  Heifers,  aud  Heifer  Calves,  latter  from  one 
month  to  a  year  old  Price*  very  reasonable. 

Charles  6.  Foster. P.D.  Bui  173, Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


Are  Noted 

(nr  their  Fconomical  production  of  finest 
Dairy  Products.  Information  cheerfully 
sent.  yVvi.t& 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bex  R,  PcterW^N.j 


ARDMORE  FARM  ™RE 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Kami  No. 
39506.  Sire — Lang  water  Peerless  No.  10227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  His  Sire — Imp.  Yeoman, 
wild  is  the  Sire  of  Polly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  703.38  fat,  at.  three  and  a  half  years  908.89  fat. 
and  otbeis.  Dam-Imp.  Daisy  (In  Luhln  IT  No.  41650 
record  at  three  years  841.80  fat.  She  Is  now  on  test 
again  aud  will  make  a  tine  record.  Fashion  isa  fine 
straight  bull  In  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  ot  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  •  P  0  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County.  N.  V 


GUERNSEY  BULL  SALE 

1  yr.  old.  Masher  Sequel’s  line.  Price  reasonable 

A.  HEYWOOD  CARY,  GANSEVOORT,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calres-p“e|;“;"Jl®fJt"™Jta”Il; 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNHYBR00K  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 


AYRSHIRES 

You  can  buy  males  nr  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON.  OHIO 


Yearling  Bullll  aberdee^angus 


“Best  Baby  Beef  Breed” 

Hull  calves,  $75  up. 
Unrelated  trios.  $300  up. 
The  blood  of  Grand 
Champions. 

CURRITUCK  HILL  FARM 

New  town,  Conn. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOLSTEINS 


will  help  increase  the  fertility  of  .tour 
soil,  will  enable  you  to  keep  your  Sum¬ 
mer  help  better,  as  under  the  old  condi¬ 
tions  you  could  offer  work  but  part  of  the 
time.  Now  in  the  Summer  you  will  have 
the  same  work  as  usual,  as  the  cows  and 
.calves  will  be  running  in  the  pasture, 
causing  no  extra  work,  while  in  the 
Winter  they  will  bo  in  the  barn  under  the 
care  of  your  best  man,  whom  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  yi-ar  around  instead  of 
losing  him  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Your  market  will  be  much  the 


That’s  what  one  man  with  a  few  cows 
says  oE  his  Empire  Milker.  It  enables  you 
to  make  more  money  by  keeping  more 
cows  with  less  work. 

The  Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  by 
natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air  used. 
Cannot  cnusc  Bore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders.  In 
many  cases  U  increases  the  miik  yield. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


season, 
same  as 

those  farmers  of  the  first  class  mentioned, 
except,  yon  will  have  a  few  purebreds  to 
sell,  which  you  will  probably  in  time  go 
into  entirely,  when  you  can  see  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  good  ones,  while  the  poorer 
ones  you  can  still  turn  off  for  beef,  the 
same  as  if  you  were  keeping  grades.  By 
farming  in  this  way  you  will  change  from 
the  method  of  dilapidation  of  the  soil,  to 
one  of  “building  up,”  which  means  much 
to  you  and  the  future  generation  of  fann¬ 
ers.  To  you  of  this  class  I  wish  to  say, 
study  the  situation  carefully  from  your 
own  particular  conditions  and  see  if 
what  I  say  is  not  true  "to  a  great  extent. 

New  Hampshire.  s.  r.  morrisojt. 

Cow-Testino  j  x  Pennsylvania. — 
The  Jackson  Cooperative  Cow-Testing 
Association  of  Tioga  Co..  Pa.,  began  its 
year's  work  August  1,  1915.  There  are 
less  than  400  cows,  which  are  about 
equally  divided  between  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys.  During  the  month  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  31  there  were  21  cows  that  made 
40  pounds,  or  over,  of  butterfat.  The 
average  production  of  these  cows  was 
1114.0  pounds  of  milk,  average  test 
4.13%,  and  an  average  production  of 
46.04  pounds  of  butterfat.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  11  were  Holsteins,  eight  were  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  two  scrubs.  The  highest  pro¬ 
ducer  was  a  grade  Jersey,  which  made 


Mechanical  Milker 

^  is  the  simplest  milking  machine  on 
JK  the  market.  Easiest  to  install  — 
easiest  to  operate — requires  but  one 
^  tank  and  one  pipe  line. 


AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  carl  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


is  the  economical  way.  One 
double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care 
r  f  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  No 
elaborate  and  costly  installation 
necessary. 

Empire 

Cream  Separator 

Its  quiet,  light-ninnlng  q, edifies 
have  ruario  the  Empire  Separator  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  most  successful  dai¬ 
rymen  everywhere.  Let  ua  send  you 
descriptions  nnd  pictures,  (showing  tho 
Empire  Milker  and  Empire  Separators 
in  nun.  We  will  also  (lend  you  our 
offer  on  Empire  Engines  and  Empire 
Star  Eeed  Mills.  Write  lor  Catalog  No.  23- 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Denver,  Portland,  Ore., 

San  Francisco 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  u  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


Dairy  of 
Ben  Perkins, 
Marengo,  1U, 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  yc-ars  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
It.  and  KRKSO  Dll'  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DTP  No.  1  is  Easy  toTTse-Rell- 
able  -  For  Sale  l>sr  All  Druggists— 
Effective — Not  Expensive. 


butterfat.  This  Cow  also  made  (19.6 
pounds  of  butterfat  the  previous  month. 
This  is  one  of  several  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  The  tester  is 
M.  E.  Golatt,  a  two-year  man  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  he  is  doing 
good  work. 

31 000  New  England  Hereford  Bull. 
— Reeebtly  Messrs.  II.  E.  Morrison  & 
Son  of  Mar ston  Stock  Farm.  Orford,  N. 
IT,  sold  Maple  Ladd  35th  397608.  This 
hull  was  sired  by  the  International 
Champion,  Bonni.e  Brae  8th.  He  is  three 
years  old,  has  been  shown  at  the  leading 
fairs  in  New  England  for  two  years  and 
never  lost  a  blue  ribbon.  Maple  Ladd 
35th,  was  brought  east  by  E.  E.  Gile  of 
Kents  Ilill,  Me.,  and  is  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  one  pf  New  England’s  leading  hulls, 
having  sired  many  good  calves.  This  is 
the  second  $1000  hull  that  has  been  sold 
from  the  Marston  Farm  herd  in  the  last 
year.  ITerefords  are  beginning  to  boom 
in  the  East. _ 

The  principal  industry  here  is  dairy¬ 
ing.  Milk  is  delivered  to  the  Slawson 
Decker  Co.’s  creamery  in  Lexington,  and 
the  farmer  takes  the  price  they  fix:  you 
in  New  York  city  pay  the  price  they  fix 
also.  There  is  no  speculation  on  their 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


COW’S  MILK,  DRY 


for  pigs,  calves  or  chickens.  It  is  sep¬ 
arator  milk.  dry,  You  add  the  water. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  Seymour,  Conn 


SWINE 


ALL  I IV  THE  *40,000  CARNOT  66666. 

If  you  want  the  best  at  fanners'  prices,  cotne  and  see  ns.  We  have  SO  head. 

We  pay  the  freight  and  buyer’s  fare 

R.  R.  Station  E.  Orwell,  Ohio,  Penna.  R.  R.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


10  weeks  old,  also  boars 
ready  for  service,  sows 
f  >r  breeding,  4  Jersey 
CO  '9.  9  heifer  and  bail 
cal  v e.s <5  juos.  to  l  yr. old, 
Lincoln  Sheep,  variety 


SWINE 


of  Poultry. 

lf'rile  for  circular  and  prices. 

COWARD  WALTCR,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slack  Firm.  Weal  Cheater,  Penna 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


for  big  pig  profits 

Sturdy,  prolific,  good  feeders  ; 
turn  common  feed  Into  finest  I 

kj  oi  k.  Write  for  Free  Book—  ' 
,  j^.r.liof  fact*.  / 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival's  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Cilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed .  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


UDRSALE-Une  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

L  Urey,  three  years  old;  sound  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  anil  can  win  in  any  slo  w 
ring.  Weight,  1.900.  Photo  and  description  on  re. 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P.  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  Co.  N  Y. 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE, 

Suitable  fur  HdicK.  driving  nnd  breeding  purposes. 
C.  C.  STILLMAN,  ifio  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTV1FIV  STOCK  FARM,  It. 
F.  J>.  No.  1,  Winston* Salem,  North  Carolina 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
nnd  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Oeldings,  Mares 
nod  Volts.  Write  ns  fully  describing  your  wants. 

TilK  COOK  FARMS,  Box  43B  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DV  ROC  JERSEYS  LUSff.UI 

registered.  2  Brood  sows,  15  months  old.  Igl  7- weeks 
old  i’igs.  H  M.  RIDER.  Millerest  Farm,  Chittenanno,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  spring  offering  of  service  boars  and  hoar 
pigs.  Many  900  pound  prospects. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B  HARPENDING,  -  Box  IS.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  English  Yorkshire  Pigs  oiTu“°3  for 

£’*»•  Registered  f.  o.  1>.  Hamilton.  Trios  not  related. 

1'  rank  Tooke,  Morneyliuht  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 


S  h  et  I  a  n  d  Po  n  i  esiSSffi®  i 

1‘vi’l  ill  big  Res!  SIicOhIh!  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  to  $150. 


Registered  C.W.  Pigs  and  Hogs  sal! 

L.  C.  PERRY  -  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


Sired  by  Hopefnl  Lee,  5th,  BIO  such,  registered. 
Bred  sows,  service  boars  Foundation  herds  pro¬ 
perly  mated.  N.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirhville.  New  York 


For  Sale  One  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion 

six  years  old  unit  in  good  condition:  kind  and  true. 
Hensons  for  selling,  because  of  ill  health.  Address 

JOHN  J.  MLLV1HILL  .  Brooktoo,  N.  Y. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-, 

*’t*ee  Catalogue 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  .  North  Fast.  Fa. 


Jersey  Rpd  Piers  EITHER  sex,  85  EACH 

jersey  ivea  rigs  J0HN  P-  bartles,  Fieminoton,  N.  J 


I  roc  Bred  sows.  Kilts  and  ser- 
“7  ^  *  **,  1 1  I  I  C  3  rice  hoars  of  Rnokwood 

Champion  breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon.  N.J. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  'lilts  of  March  and  April,  1915.  far¬ 
row'.  J.E.  \V  ATSON, Marbletlale, Connecticut, 


You  Can  Readily 
Secure  a  Reward 


E  R  I?  R  E  T  Q— Single,  Pairs,  anil  Dozen 
Toulouse  Geese.  C.  J K VVE5L L,’ ' N  p Oho er ,' ' < ) hlo 

GREAT  DANES 

TARGET. ROCK  FARM,  Hunti.,gtoiV.  N  V: 


Purebred  Berkshires  ei^rithe^'se^  t! 

Feeders  cheaper.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  f 

PFIHfiRFFD  c  white  and  o.  i.  c  swine.  Brood  sows. 

•  tuiviuiu  service  boars  and  nigs.  Reg.  Free 

ENTERPRISE  OAIRY  FARM.  John  l.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 


have  a  special  Balance-of- 
the-year  offer  to  subscribers 
and  agents — write  for  details  to 
Department  “M” 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W cot  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


—  1—  ’  The  New  York  Farmers' 

L-nesnires  ,u.,g  w*  ^  *>»»  very 

.  ,  ,  nice  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  pigs  f.<r 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca .  N.  Y 


-It  fine  females,  $5  each 

BR0DKSI0E  FARM.  Prospect,  0 


Bov  la.  WESTON.  I*.  J 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Jvc  ntock  foods  are  rouiehly  divided  Into  four  clas9ea  of  PubstanccA—protetn,  or  l«*n  meat  or  muscle  makers 
STch  are  aiirc  "  or  fit  farmer* ;  pore  fat  ;  and  fiber  the  latter  being  &  wh.  Indigestible  matter.  The  Mote  . 
,lace  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  and  tb*  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  la  to  combine  the  two  cJaaees  of  torn!  so  t 
he  least  waste  and  BtJU  irtve  the  animal  what  it  need*.  The  */  nutritive  ratio  means  the  ratio  between  proto 
arhohydrotea  and  fat.  One  part  of  pioteln  to  throe  of  the  other  would  be  a  narrow  ratio,  while  one  part  to 
‘  wide'*  ratk».  .  ,  . 

- The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 


Digestible 
Protein  Garbo. 

and  Fat 
80.2  47.6 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  56.2 

21-3  69.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  76.9 

9.5  72.1 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middling* 

Brewers’  Graloe.  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 
41.00frn42.00 
39.00(®41. 00 
40.00@41.00 
40,00@'41.00 


Bran. 

24.00@)24.60 

24.00®24.50 

23.00@24.00 

22.00@22.50 

22.00@22.50 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 

Buffalo  . . . 

Pittsburgh 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Ashuelot.  N.  H.,  wheat  bran.  ton.  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $30:  corn  meal.  $35;  cottonseed  meal. 

$39.50;  oil  meal,  $42j  oats,  husli.,  $.68. 

Hawthorne.  Mass.,  middlings,  $28:  corn  meal, 
$34;  cottonseed  meal.  $40  to  $42:  oil  meal,  $42. 

Fonda,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $27:  brown 

middlings,  $29;  flour  middlings.  $33;  corn  meal, 
$34;  gluten  feed,  $34;  oats,  hush.,  $.55  to  $  60; 
corn,  $.95. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich,,  bran.  ton.  $27;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  corn  feed,  $26;  coarse  meal.  $29; 
oil  meal,  $37;  bay.  $13  to  $16, 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich.,  bran.  ton.  $29;  gluten 

feed,  $31;  corn  meal,  $32:  middlings,  $29;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $37, 

Middletown,  Md..  wheat  bran.  ton.  $25  to  $28; 
middlings,  $32  to  $33;  corn  meal,  $37,50;  gluten 
meal,  $32  to  $33;  brewers’  grains,  $28  to  $29: 
cottonseed  meal,  $89  to  $40. 

Montrose.  Pa.,  yellow  corn,  100  lbs.,  $1.50: 
yellow  meal,  $1.60;  spring  bran.  $1.35;  mixed 
feeds,  $1.40:  hominy.  $1.55;  flour  middlings, 

$1.60:  gluten,  $1.65;  dried  brewers’  grains, 
$1-40. 

Bloomfield,  Conn.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $27:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $20;  corn  meal,  $34;  gluten  feed,  $35; 
brewers'  grains,  $31;  cottonseed  meal.  $40. 

East  Windsor,  N.  Y..  meal,  100  lbs..  $1.40: 
hominy,  $1.60:  gluten,  $1.50;  mixed  feed,  $1.40; 
oil  meal,  $2.00, 

Harbeson.  Del.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30;  nrd- 
dlings,  $30  to  $32,50;  cottonseed  meal.  $35; 
gluten  feed,  $35.  ,, 

Willseyville,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran.  100  lbs., 
$1.55:  middlings.  $1.25;  corn  meal,  $1.80;  gluten 
feed,  SI. 50;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.00. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


1st  —  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
“  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  your  cows  have  likely  freshened  now  and  your  supply  of 
milk  is  greater. 

BECAUSE  your  spring  work  requires  every  minute  of  your  time 
and  a  good  cream  separator  will  be  a  great  time  and  labor  saver. 

BECAUSE  your  young  calves  will  thrive  best  with  warm,  sweet 
separator  skim-milk. 

BECAUSE  with  your  increased  milk  flow  your  greater  waste  of 
cream,  without  a  good  cream  separator,  must  run  into  more  money 
than  you  can  afford  to  lose. 

2nJ — If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
===  inferior  separator  whether  new  or  old — 

BECAUSE  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim¬ 
ming,  and  the  tainted  product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and  unsanitary  sep¬ 
arator  mean  most  when  your  volume  of  milk  is  the  greatest. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ample  and  “more  than  advertised"  capacity  of  the 
De  Laval,  you  can  separate  more  quickly  and  save  time  when  time 

means  most  to  you. 

BECAUSE  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 
/qSajSjF  Separator  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  easily 

V  '-.  ?C/jL  _  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 

can’t  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days 
/•TwLvN.  fussing  with  an  inferior  or  half  worn-out 


Improving  a  Ration  * 

I  have  grade  Holstein*.  and  am  feeding 
besides  mixed  hay,  the  following  grain  ra¬ 
tion  :  300  pounds  bran.  100  pounds  corn- 
meat,  100  pounds  gluten,  100  pounds  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  and  100  pounds  Ajax.  I 
feed  one  pound  to  four  pounds  of  milk. 
Could  I  cut  the  eornmeal  out?  To  what 
way  could  it  be  balanced  to  make  it  more 
economical?  -w.  r.  x. 

New  York. 

Your  ration  can  be  balanced  very  nice¬ 
ly  without  use  of  eornmeal.  Bran  also 
can  be  cut  down.  The  ration  you  are 
now  feeding  is  not  balanced,  being  lack¬ 
ing  in  protein.  The  following  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  a  1000-lb.  cow  producing 
25  pounds  of  4%  oiilk  ;  18  nounds  mixed 
hay,  one  pound  cottonseed  meal,  two 
pounds  Ajax,  two  pounds  gluten  feed,  two 
pounds  bran,  one  per  cent-  salt. 

Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of  one  pound 
to  -3%-  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


\\  ill  you  give  me  a  ration 
weighing  around  000  pounds, 
testing  4.5  per  ceut.,  with  the 
home-grown  grains,  corn,  oats, 
wheat?  I  have  silage,  oat  stnn 
stover  for  roughage.  Is  rye 
good  for  feeding  horses? 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance 
using  only  your  home-grown 
cause  they  are  all  low  in  prot 
difficult  to  balance  an  entirely  s 
ration,  using  yocr  feeds  and 
chased  protein  concentrates.  1 
ing  ration  is,  however  balance 
conditions : 

Daily  Ration. 

25  lbs.  corn  silage. 

5  lbs.  corn  stover. 

5  lbs.  out  straw. 

1  lb.  ground  oats. 

1  lb.  ground  rye. 

1  lb.  ground  buckwheat. 


Skim-milk  for  Cows 

What  do  you  think  of  feeding  separated 
milk  to  cows?  T  have  heard  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  this  and  would  like 
yours,  (’an  I  improve  the  ration  that  I 
mn  feeding  in  connection  with  the  milk? 
I  am  feeding  at  present:  f  lbs.  dried  boot 
pulp.  2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  2  lbs._  corn- 
menl,  2  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  15  lbs. 
mixed  hay.  Jersey  cows  giving  25  lbs.  4 
per  cent,  milk  per  day.  I..  N.  w. 

New  York. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


9SUPWARD 

ON 

TRIAL/ 


JhneAuxbn.  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 
•nti4  new.  well  made,  n«»y  eumiine. 
jpvrtcct  Ik  I  mining  aeparnlnr  fnr?l,'>.!>r> 
Hilms  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bow  l  in  a 
aanitary  marvel,  easily  r  leaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

tiears  thoroughly  protected.  Dilter- 
ont  Irom  this  picture,  wliirli  illus¬ 
trate.1'  our  large  rapacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
Is  largo  or  small  write  for  btmdmuue 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  8076  Bainiiridge.,  N.  Y. 


Market  the  Milk  M 

liaise  your  calves  V 
and  get  the  bigger  M 
money  to  which  you  1 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$6oo  a  ton.  fmam 


You  «ret  100jr*ll<jn«  ot  rich  milk  feet!  from  100 pound®  of 
Blatchu-riJ  a  C-iU  Mc*l,  itcort®  yon  only  ono*lourtb 
dd  much.  It  will  your  call  grow  return  I  will. 

Dlatchforri’n  Call  W«|  I#  Comoo*«<l  <>*  element* 
tho  young  calf  Deco*  m  th«  mo»t  trying  of  it*  lilt*: 

in  IhoroutfMy  cooked— ProVi'Ut*  bo«el  tTOUb  vfl  anti 

oUpt  ills  duo  to  Improper  milk  ptibititnt®*.  ,  ..  . 

Blatchford’a  Pi®  M«a»  inuurew  ^nlrk,  utafdv  ernwth  or 
•ouii d  ot  wcoDl DU  iUTm,  without  fwthm*.  <>r  fob  -ti$z :  off. 

7  Wrifo  n»  fer  our  Free 

/V  \fi  Bt-.k  un  *’HuW  to  Rasige 
(act JllTkiW  Ct|r*d  CJn  vIy  and  t<uc- 
<» fitfully  SV RlXtti Milk." 

Rladfrrl  Calf  Me.1  Factory 

7°’  S4  Wa.ksgan,  III. 

/  11  I  tour?.'  hid.,  ir'ritr?:  "I 

V'W-  V.,-, JJ  i  1  I  m,aI  1  can  cay  B  atchford  . 

^  tjijfivj  "I  -  L  Calf  Meal  will  pay 

«£  anyone  loot'd,  that 

V*  **^*’  tutacalvea  toicueo. 


MINERAL"* 
fc.  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet  Wjn 
Free 

NEGLECT  m 
Will  Ruin  ™ 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  A 
V/ANTED  & 


M  W  Package 

mfl  guaronlaod  to  glv«  T 
lxj|  rnflafuctlon  or  1 

1*7  monoy  rofundnd 

ItUl  Package  sufficient  1 

for  ortlluary  tiuses.  I 
E*jf  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prleo  Jy 
_jlT  Write  for  dascrlpthe  booW«tC-2 


IERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  »«.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

3og  Spavin  or  Thoroughpfa 

ut  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


I  and  you  work  the  horse  6amc  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
I  hair.  §2.00  per  bottle,  delivered, 
i  a  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write, 
ijf  Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
ill  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

T“®L  Muscle*  or  Ligament*.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens. 

Cyst*.  Allay*  pain  quickly,  Price  SI  and  ti 
)Ulc  al  druggists  or  deliyered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LABEL] 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


■  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
nbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
l  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted, 
a.  DANA,  7 -4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon, N.H. 


y2  lh.  corn. 

,‘U4  lhs.  cottonseed  meal. 

lhs.  dried  distillers’  grains. 

1  per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  2  lhs.  of 
milk. 

The  worst  criticism  of  this  ration  is 
that  it  is  expensive  if  we  figure  oats,  rye 
and  buckwheat  at  market  prices.  It 
would  seem  you  would  do  well  to  feed 
your  oats  to  horses  mid  sell  your  rye  nud 
buckwheat.  Rye  in  particular  should  find 
ready  sale.  If  you  could  do  t  his  1  should 
recommend  the  following  grain  ration  fed 
at  rate  of  1  to  Sy2  lbs.  milk  with  rough- 
age  as  above. 

2%  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

2  fbs.  dried  distillers’  grains. 

1  lb.  gluten. 

1  lb.  eornmeal. 

Tliis  is  a  more  desirable  ration.  A 

pound  of  grain  is  saved  by  using  the 

three  high  protein  feeds,  cottonseed  meal, 
distillers’  grains  and  gluten. 

Rye  straw  can  he  used  to  advantage  in 
feeding  idle  horses  in  Winter.  Working 
horses  are  too  busy  to  spend  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  masticate  it.  and  for 
such  as  these-  it  would  better  be  used  for 
bedding.  .  n.  F.  J. 

Too  Wide  a  Ration 

Would  you  tell  me  whether  the  ration 
for  my  12  cows  giving  from  20  pounds  up 
to  45  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  is  all  right? 
I  am  feeding  each  cow  two  bushels  of  .sil¬ 
age  corn  and  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
mixed  and  one  pound  of  grain  to  every 
four  lbs.  milk  of  the  following  mixture: 
250  pounds  Ajax.  100  pounds  of  gluten, 
100  pounds  eornmeal.  100  pounds  Win¬ 
ter  bran.  The  cows  do  not  seem  to  do 
very  well  on  that.  My  silage  will  be 
gone  in  about  a  mouth;  then  1  shall  have 
nothing  but  hay  and  grain.  a.  i..  z. 

Figuring  on  basis  of  au  I100-lh.  cow. 
producing.  20  pounds  of  uiilk  daily,  the 
ration  you  are  feeding  _supplies  2.276 
pounds  protein  and  17.057  pounds  carbo¬ 
hydrate  quivalent.  The  feeding  stand¬ 
ard  calls  for  2.705  pounds  protein  and 
14.07  pounds  carbohydrate  equivalent. 
This  shows  that  your  ration  is  lacking 
in  protean,  and  I  should  hardly  expect 
it  to  give  best  results.  Since  you  say 


Beach  and  Clark  of  the  Storrs  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  found  that  when  skim-milk 
was  offered  to  a  herd  of  24  cows  only  four 
would  drink  it.  Skim-milk  was  fed  to 
these  cows  in  place  of  half  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  feeding  8  lbs.  skim-milk  to  take  the 
place  of  one  pound  of  grain.  They  found 
if  caused  a  small  increase  in  the  milk 
flow,  nud  resulted  in  a  saving  of  grain 
which  gave  the  milk  a  value  of  1!V.  per 
evvt.  which  is  less  than  pigs  will  return 
when  fed  skim-milk. 

Assuming  that  you  are  feeding  15  to  20 
lbs.  of  skim-milk  per  cow  per  day,  your 
grain  ration  is  very  well  balanced.  Sub¬ 
stituting  oue  pound  of  bran  iu  place  of 
one  pound  of  the  eornmeal  would  in¬ 
crease  the  protein,  hulk  and  portability 
of  the  graiu  ration  slightly.  The  beet, 
pulp  is  an  excellent  feature  particularly 
since  you  have  no  silage.  a.  v.  j. 


Feeding  for  Butter 

1.  Will  you  give  rile  a  good  balanced 
ration  for  eight,  cows  averaging  about 
1000  pounds  in  weight?  They  give  about 
10  pounds  milk  a  day.  but  we  do  not 
think  it  very  rich.  We  would  like  to 
make  butter,  and  are  only  making  about 
45  pounds  a  week.  We  would  like  a  good 
.ration  for  butter.  We  are  feeding  now 
about  nine  quarts  a  day  of  one  pint  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  one  quart  oats  and  rye.  one 
quart  gluten  feed,  one  quart  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  one  quart  dairy  feed. 

This  ration  we  feed  morning  and  night, 
and  for  fodder  we  feed  cornstalks  morn¬ 
ing  nud  night  and  mixed  clover  hay  twice 
a  day.  but  not  very  plentiful  of  either, 
as  we  are  short  owing  to  the  wet  Sum¬ 
mer  last  year.  2.  Would  there  he  any 
harm  in  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  hens? 

New  York.  H.  G. 

1.  An  excellent  daily  ration  for  your 
cows  is  as  follows:  Eight  pouuds  mixed 
hay,  eight  pounds  corn  stover,  one  pound 
cottonseed  meal,  tw<>  pounds  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  one  pound  hominy,  two 
pounds  standard  middlings,  one  pound 
gluten  feed,  one  per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  this  graiu  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
to  three  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  a  high 
rate  for  4%  milk,  but  it  is  necessary 
where  one  has  a  limited  supply  of  rough¬ 
age.  8o  far  as  it  is  known  at  the  pres- 
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cut  time,  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  they  have  the  colie;  if  that  is  so  what 
cannot  be  perceptibly  increased  by  particular  spot  do  you  cut,  ami  how 
feeding.  deep? 

2.  Cottonseed  meal  is  not  considered  a  ,3.  How  many  ribs  do  they  couut  from 
good  feed  for  poultry.  F.  H.  G.  the  hip-bone  when  they  puncture  a  cow  or 

calf  that  is  bloated  badly ;  how  do  thev  do 

Large-stomached  Calves  ^Syllnd!  With? 

Can  yon  tell  me  what  makes  young  -i  TT„,-.  +t,„  tt . •  .  , 

calves  get  extra  large  stomachs?  I  seem  '  ,  1  Ilainson  act  it  is  no  lon- 

to  have  this  trouble  with  all  my  calves.  £°r  possible  for  a  layman  to  buy  the  nar- 
Last  Spring  1  lost  three  in  succession ;  cotics  commonly  prescribed  for  colic  bv 

SS&i  M1  the  trutaM ,«ri«o.  bat  there 

more  or  less  affected  the  same.  These  I  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  buying  a  pro- 
have  been  feeding  according  to  Cornell  prietary  colic  medicine,  or  colic  “drench- 

rnSf  mf!i  pounds  corn  meal,  30  er’»  put  lip  })V  .,  qualified  veterinarian, 
pounds  oat  meal,  30  pounds  bran,  10  ,  .  *  _  ’ 

pounds  oil  meal.  Hay  all  they  want.  for  us0  ln  a  case  of  emergency.  You 
The  youngest  is  two  months  old.  I  have  should  also  buy  a  practical  hook  giving 
stopped  feeding  tlic  grain  now  gave  them  treatment  for  diseases  of  horses  and  cat- 

feed  them  hay  until  I  hear  from  you.  The  f\e‘  Slm^°  .  medicines  like  essence  or 

above  feed>  is  Cornell  ration.  a.  p.  j.  tincture  of  ginger,  and  peppermint  may 

Connecticut.  be  kept  on  hand  and  also  stimulants, 

If  your  calves  arc  healthy  and  eat  well  whiskey,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  and 
you  do  not  need  to  worry  about  their  do-  uitrous  ether,  which  may  be  bought  bv 
veloping  too  large  stomachs.  In  fact,  this  ....  m,  „  ,  ,  ■  '.  ,, 

is  a  thing  to  he  desired  in  raising  heifers  !,n-vono’  TI,e  book  Wl11  -V011  COt- 
of  large  capacity.  Your  grain  mixture  r,iet  doses  and  the  medicine  should  be  well 
is  an  excellent  one.  H.  F.  J.  diluted  and  given  from  a  bottle,  when  the 

(  "  dose  is  large,  or  by  means  of  a  hard  rub- 

Cash  Value  of  Silage  hier  syringe  if  the  dose  is  small.  It  seems 

A  farmer  has  some  silage  for  sale,  unnecessary  to  say  that  medicine  must 
\\ill  you  tell  me  what  I  could  offer  him  on]y  given  by  way  of  the  mouth  and 
for  same?  I  would  have  to  cart  it  my-  . 

self  a  distance  of  three  miles  each  way.  ^ver  hy  way  of  the  nostrils,  yet  one  far- 
Silage  is  in  good  condition  and  was  placed  mer  recently  killed  his  horse  hy  pouring 

in  silo  two  years  ago.  E.  A.  s.  a  correct  dose  of  turpentine  and  oil  in 

This  question  of  the  cash  value  of  sil-  the  wrong  way,  through  the  nostrils,  so 

age  comes  up  every  Spring,  when  there  that  it  went  into  the  lungs  and  caused 

are  ofteu  auction  sales  or  private  sales  ...  .. 

where  a  farmer  is  closing  out  his  dairy,  suftoeatmn  or  pneumonia. 

Such  values  are  com pn rati ve.  The  fol-  Anyone  who  thinks  that  medicine  may 
lowing  table  shows  the  food  materials  in  be  given  by  wav  of  the  nostrils  should  try 

■"tSK.'SSSS ton  lota:  **  *»  ™ 

IVoMu  c.rbot„l„.tt  m  S1'rac<'  lrt  ™  ''"P-  'h“t  °"'y  » 
rimothy  bay....  60  850  24  dose  of  coffee,  tea  or  soup  will  be  used  in 

Alfalfa  hay .  212  780  IS  the  trial.  We  ucver  have  seen  a  bottle  of 

Hover  hay......  164  780  36  medicine  for  a  persou  labelled:  “Do  not 

Corn  silage .  22  300  14  take  tais  niPf1,r,ue  hy  way  of  the  nose. 

In  addition  to  its  actual  feeding  value,  (^°  so  *s  highly  dangerous.  Yet  it 
the  silage  carries  a  quality  known  as  would  seem  necessary  to  take  this  pre- 
succulence,”  which  compares  with  pas-  caution  in  some  instances,  where  medi¬ 
ae  or  roots,  ln  figuring  values  the  usual  _:n„  =„  nriW.Hbed  f,.r  n  lmr-te 
Man  is  to  get  the  price  of  average  hay  l  i  ,  a  horse, 

in  the  hay  mow.  This  of  course  will  -•  The  bleeding  referred  to  is  useless, 

rary  with  different  localities,  but  there  is  cruel  and  unnecessary  treatment  and  only 

's”allJ,  *  price  for  barn  hay  practiced  by  the  ignorant.  It  is  danger- 

1  he  silage  is  figured  at  from  30  to  35  ,  ...  .  , 

icr  cent,  of  the  value  of  this  hay.  Thus  ous-  to°-  as  tlu>  palatine  artery  may  be 
vhile  hay  in  the  mow  was  worth  $15,  severed  and  the  horse  bleed  to  death. 

jn  Jr  r-nS^<*frii'*ou^  !??  wort*\  ^l’om  8.  You  have  not  got  the  correct  idea 

!»4 .50  to  $5.50.  This  is  the  usual  wav  ,  .  „ 

if  figuring  it,  although  most  farmers  who  as  to  the  lo("lt,on  £or  ‘tapping”  a  cow 
teep  a  silo  will  claim  that  it  does  not  to  relieve  bloat.  The  tapping  is  done  by 
five  value  enough  for  the  silage.  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula  thrust  into 

.  ~  ~  the  paunch  at  the  most  distended  part  of 

Bitter  Crearp  the  l]ppci,  flank  cf  the  left  side  in  the 

We  are  haying  trouble  in  making  but-  triangle  formed  by  the  lust  rib,  spinal 
er.  Cream  is  set  in  a  water  separator,  .  .  .  ^  , .  1 

ind  when  drawn  off  has  a  peculiar  smell  column  aud  point  of  the  hip,  A.  S.  A. 


this  convenient  way 

Thousands  of  barb  wire  cuts,  harness  sores  and 
Other  wounds  on  stock  are  healed  annually  by 

Dr.  LeGear’g  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

A  powerful  healing  antiseptic  In  a  si  tier  top  can;  most 
easily  applied  remedy  known.  Jnstduft  the  wound  with 
enough  powder  to  cover  It— toms  an  antiseptic  coating 
that  soothes,  heals,  and  protects  the  wound  from  insects 
and  Infection.  In  use  twenty  years,  you’ll  be  enthusiastic 
when  you  try  it.  Very  inexpensive.  Get  a  trial  can  now— 
you’re  always  needing  such  a  remedy.  Ask  yourdealer. 

Free  Trial  can! 

If  vour  denier  cannot  supply  you  with  Dr.  LeGear’s  Anti¬ 
septic  Healing  Powder,  tell  us  his  name  and  we’ll  send 
you,  free,  a  liberal  trial  cun.  Write  for  it  now. 

Dr.L.D.L«G«ar  Medicine  Co., 735  Howard  St.,St.Louia,Ma 


21  different  Remedies;each 
Dr.LeGear’s  own  prescrip¬ 
tion,  from  23  years’  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  expert  Veter¬ 
inarian.  Ask  your  dealer. 

50c  stock  book  free 

by  Dr.  LeGear.  llfi  pages, 
65  pictures;  on  ailments, 
treatm  Wit  and  cure  of  stock 
and  poultry.  Write  ior  it. 


CRAINE 


Three  walls  instead  of  one. 


A  sto  ve 

silo  inside,  %  patented  spiral  wooden 
hooping  tlint  winds  n  round,  the  ends 
interlocking  and  sides  overlapping 
outside  ,  in  uddition,  the  thick  felt 
lining  between  the  stave  and  spiral 
woods.  Au-  tight,  frost  and  water 
proof.  Requires  no  Iron  hoopa.  Dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed. 

Send  postal  for  catalog  which  teli* 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  silos; 
and  why  the  Grain*;  silo  is  superior. 
Act  it't  Agents  Wanted. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co.. 

Box  115  Norwich,  S.  Y. 


’KANT-SUK"  WEANER-safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size,  45c. 

WAGNER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Dept.  M.,  Burlington  Wls. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


So  strong,  so  tight  they  have  to 
'•stmid  up’’  in  all  conditions  of 
weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote -dipped  staves,  strong 
hoops.  Wrlto  for  booklet  and 
our  famous  "Ortler-early.pay- 
lator”  plan. 

Tho  Creamery  Package  Mfa.  Co., 
33a  Went  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


375  lbs.  7 
500  lbs.  \ 
750  lbs. 
1,000  J 
lbs.  J 


Don’t  send 
“**aj  a  penny, 
J  make  a  de- 

J/  posit  or  oE)- 

JJ  ligate  your- 
S'  8eff  'n  any 
way.  Simply 
your  request  to  try 


the  wonaer- 
ful  Majestic  Sep- 
arntnr  brings  it  to  you 
for  n  HO  days'  absolutely 
free  trial,  test  it  with  warn, 
orcoUlmilk  andlf  it  doesn't 
skim  all  the  cream  right 
down  to  the  last  drop  in 
finer  condition  ami  do  it 
cosier  and  in  less  time 
~  than  any  other  separator 
■on  the  market,  return  it 
at  nur  cxpenac  -the  trial 
costa  you  nothing.  The  great 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  Unlay  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  8110  00.,  Box  0 


Unadllla,  N.  Y 


Mm H-  :mpream  Separator 

✓4s5-  must  positively  prov« 

-^n^^ievcry  one  of  our 

strongly  constructed,  easiest  running 
Mw  and  in  evory  way  the  boat  separator 
W  you  ever  s:iw  and  you  decide  to  keep 

j  it,  you  won't  have  to  make  even  the  first  small 
payment  for3  months.  Just  think  of  it— you  keep 
it3  whole  months  before  you  pay  acent!  Then  pay 
balance  in  6,  9  and  12  months  giving  you 


Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 


for  your  wool  by  shearing  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  lougcr  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  lor 
long  staple — and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
'7\  Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
Vy  operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
-■e-v  ball  bearings  In  every  part  where  friction  or  weat 
£3  \  occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  ol  the 
Irll  latest  improved  Stewart  partem. 

a.  Price  of  machine, 

amm  0.  _  all  complete,  including 

4  combs  and  4  cutters 
V  ffl  of  the  celebrated 

ir  1111  Kcl  ?  y  Stewart  quality  is 


A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Without  Interest 


The  price  of  the  Majestic  is  positively  the  lowest 
“r  “-de  oo  a  strictly  high  grade  secc-rator.  All 
.'aeluiifi-ig  tniiil.* splash  oiling 
eviee  that  keeps  gc  >nrvp-  perfectly  luheii-wted  and  nb- 


ever  made  * _ _  _ 

the  latest  improvements  im 

device  that  keeps  gearing  p - - - 

Bolutcly  prevents  a  drop  of  oil  coming  in  contact  with 
j  . ,  ’  .  ■  ’  -  -  -  Strong, 

durable— rung  iiae  a  topwltliiriiuveioua«asc.  Simplest 
to  clean,  all  imrta  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
comers  to  gatherdirt.  It's  the  Iticytt  amnzing  triumph 

P tfi-T  n/*hidu'.u  iri  Ac  ,  m  _ i _ -i.r _ 


cream.  A  bo  iqi  proved  s*.-pomblo  diwhowl 
*  likea  topwithiriarrelouaeuse 
Mirta  readily  accessible.  No 


.  >•  -  -  -  —  ■  -  -  •  —  -  I  lie-.,  v  kUUUXUUK  Pi  lUUi^UJ 

■  ewr  achieved  m  cream  coptu-ntor  construction. 

1  No  Reference  Required 

I  No  embarrassing  questions,  no  refonmoog.  No  secur- 

■  ity,  no  formality,  nv>  red  I  ape  of  any  kind. 

9  PUFF  Separator  Book.  Tells  you  nil  about  tha 

■  ■  ntl,  marvelous  Mujesl.ie  and  exploina  liberal 

■  credit  terms  winch  the  House  of  ITnrt- 

■  man  with  its  enormooei  B lO.OOd.iWO  , 

vli  capital alonru-an  afford  tuoiTcr  Ask  ft  ,>f 

wJ  for  Separator  Catalog  No.5-244  //lyj  Y'OK?/ 

1  HARTMAN  COMPANY  ti&f 

4013-21  La  Salle  Si.,  Chicago,  111.  | 

I  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  vour  Cream  ‘  VtTtI  I 
Separator  Catalog  No.  b-stt  explain-  I 


II  n  ffiri-  Get  ons  from 

I  \  your  dealer,  or 

II  -v,  scud|ti.00audwo 

.•  ^  wiu  ship  c.  o.  d. 

v-V  lor  balance 

r  nw-A  ’  i  Vi.  >  x  .J  Money  and 
r.  transportation 

«wvl  ,  ,‘^’4  •  t>  chatges  back  U 

f  1  not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

B  620  N.  LaSalle  St.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Write  ior  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  fine  oi  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  bn  earth. 


Name 


Address 


i 

1 1  [*i M  [  JSkW 

600 


©  he  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


April  8,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Vermin  of  Poultry 


Road 

Construct 

•nd 

M^intenan 


tion  and  letting  it  dry  nut.  The  applica¬ 
tion  nf  a  fat  which  will  smear  well  on 
the  under  side  of  the  roost  will  greatly 
help  out.  The  main  point  is  to  see  that 
all  cracks  in  the  house,  and  especially 
the  roost  support  used  are  thoroughly 
drenched  with  a  mite  killing  material. 

Scai.y  Leu.— Another  mite  which 
causes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  the  one 
which  forms  “scabies”  or  scaly  leg.  A 
picture  of  a  bird  thus  afflicted  is  shown 
here  below.  I  hiring  each  year  we  proba¬ 
bly  have  at  least  lot)  questions  about  this 
trouble.  It  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  mite 
which  works  upon  the  leg  and  causes  the 
rough  hard  scales  to  occur.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  any  oil  preparation  with  pene¬ 
trating  power  enough  to  work  through 
and  reach  the  mite.  The  legs  of  the  hen 
should  be  soaked  freely  in  warm  soapy 
water.  Then  use  a  brush  to  loosen  the 
scales.  After  this  apply  either  sulphur 
ointment,  kerosene  and  lard  or  caraway 
oil.  Some  people  recommend  dipping  the 
hen’s  legs  in  kerosene  oil,  hut  there  is 
some  danger  about  this.  Prof.  Lamson 
says  that  in  his  work  he  has  found  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  caraway  oil  and  lard. 
This  means  one  part  of  the  oil  to  four 
parts  of  lard;  this  to  be  rubbed  on  freely 
after  the  scales  have  been  loosened  by 
soaking  and  brushing.  Sulphur  ointment 
is  another  remedy.  This  is  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  nine  parts  of  lard  to  one  part  of  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  by  weight.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  suffering  of  our  feathered 
friends  caused  by  these  terrible  pests,  and 


Part  II. 

Head  Lice. — Dipping  poultry  in  an  in¬ 
secticide  is  sometimes  tried  but  is  not  ad¬ 
vised.  With  head  lice  a  little  different 
line  of  treatment  is  necessary.  Blue 
ointment  applied  to  the  head  is  effective. 
Lard  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy.  Sul¬ 
phur  and  lard  is  sometimes  used,  but  on 
chickens  this  is  not  advised.  Frequently 
a  beginner  will  use  too  much  sulphur 
with  the  lard.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  sulphur  soon  begins  to  pull  the  tender 
skin  of  the  chicken,  and  this  makes  sores 
which  seldom  heal,  and  sometimes  result 


o 


It  was  written  for  farmers — 
not  engineers ;  about  country 
roads — not  city  pavements. 
Its  language  is  plain— its 
pictures  convincing. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject 
of  roads:  location,  correc¬ 
tion,  grading,  drainage  and 
upkeep.  It  explains  all 
modern  methods  and  the 
use  of  all  up-to-date  road 
building  machinery. 

Used  now  as  a  text  book 
in  over  fifty  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  Va  I  Liable  Book  Free 

Better  roads  increase  farm  values, 
develop  better  schools  and 
churches  and  open  up  greater 
business  and  social  advantages. 
You  need  this  book.  Every  road 
commissioner,  supervisor  or  farmer 
interested  in  the  great  National 
movement  for  better  roads  should 
have  a  copy.  Write  for  yours 
today. 

Good  Roods  Book  No.  30. 


u  w  i  i  3  h.  p.  $60 

MAGNETO  6  h  p-  *110 

1VI  MVailL.  ■  W  A,|  o.  u.  Factory 

Fairbanks-Morse  quality— service— depend¬ 
ability— at  a  popular  price,  tells  the  story. 

More  than  rated  power 
and  a  wonder  at  the  price 

Simple  —  Light  Weight  —  Substantial  —  Fool¬ 
proof  construction— Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore 
—  Leak-proof  compression  —  Complete  with 
Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting  even  in  cold 
weather.  Low  first  cost  —  low  fuel  cost  —  Low 
maintenance  cost.  Long,  efficient,  economical 
"power  service.” 


Cluster  of  Mites  on  Woodwork 

in  the  death  of  the  bird.  For  head  lice 
it  is  safer  to  use  lard  alone,  sweet  oil  or 
blue  ointment. 

Mites. — The  above  remarks  apply  to 
body  lice.  There  is  another  insect  which 
causes  great  annoyance  to  poultry.  (  er- 
tain  mites  not  only  work  on  the  body  of 
the  fowl,  but  also  on  the  1  gs,  to  cause 
the  trouble  known  as  "scaly  leg.  The 
roost  mites  are  very  small,  but  make  up 
for  their  size  in  remarkable  activity.  The 
body  lice  bite  off  the  scales  of  the  skin 
and  work  on  the  feathers,  but  the  mites 
on  the  other  hand  suck  the  blood  from 
the  animal  and  do  not  bite.  The  roost 
mites  hide  away  during  the  day  in  some 
part  of  the  poultry  house,  usually  on  the 
bottom  side  of  the  roost,  or  where  the 
roost  is  attached  to  the  wall.  The  pic¬ 
ture  above  shows  a  swarm  of  such 
mites  found  behind  the  roost  support.  Iu 
order  to  light  the  pest,  in  such  places  ef¬ 
fectually  the  plan  shown  hero  below  is 
suggested  for  a  roost  support.  A  block  is 
nailed  on  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  the 
summit  is  put  on  this  block,  thus  it  is 


Go  to  the  dealer  —  see  the  features  that 
make  the  new,lZ”  the  one  best  engine  “buy” 
for  vou.  When  you  buy  an  engine  from  your 
deafer  you  deal  with  a  local  representative  of 
the  manufacturers.  He  stands  behind  the 
engine  he  sells.  He’s  responsible  to  you..  He’s 
at  your  service  to  see  that  you  are  satisfied. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  SCO., CWcago 

All  Fairbank3-Mor3o  dealers  Bell  "Z”  engines 
on  a  zone  carload  low  freight  basis.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  local  dealer— write  us. 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


A  Case  of  Scaly  Leg 

also  realize  the  loss  sustained  through 
them  we  should  all  promptly  get  busy  and 
see  that  the  insects  are  driven  out  of 
house  and  home.  . 


A  Postal  Brings  You  This 
Free  Book  of 


Vermont  Farms 


There  are  cheap  farm  lands  and  wiimleiTiil  Up- 
purl  unities  in  Vermont,  for  general  far  mind?,  dairy¬ 
ing.  apple  culture  maple  products,  ete.  This  free 
hook  tells  facts  that  "ill  surprise  and  delight  you. 
Send  fur  it  today. 

If  you  want  to  t  ry  a  real  delicacy 
ask  us  also  for  list  of  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  producers.  Qualify 
standardized  u.v  act  or  legislature. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Sec.  of  State 
Box  G,  Publicity  Bureau,  Essex  Junction,  Vt' 


JUST  as  an  experiment,  I 
made  up  a  batch  of  butter 
a  while  ago  with  Worcester 
Salt. 

I  soon  noticed  that  the  but¬ 
ter  was  better  in  a  good 
many  ways.  First  of  all,  the 
Worcester  Salt  distributed 
and  dissolved  evenly.  No 
mottles  in  the  butter,  no 
grit  or  brine-pockets. 

Next,  I  found  that  the  but¬ 
ter  bad  a  better  body.  And 
when  it  came  to  spreading 
it  on  bread  —  you  couldn’t 
beat  tlie  flavor  that  butter 
had ! 

1  then  found  I  could  get  a 
better  price  for  my  butter 
because  it  was  actually  of  a 
higher  grade.” 

This  is  a  common  experience  of 
butter  makers  who  use  the  clean¬ 
est,  purest  salt  obtainable  — 


Improving  a  Mash 

I  am  fowling  a  rlry  mash  to  my  lions, 
keeping  it  before  thorn  all  the  time,  that 

1  think  can  be  improved  upon.  Droppings 
are  yellow.  My  lions  are  very  fond  of 
this  mixture  and  often  run  from  their 
scratch  feed  to  the  dry  mash.  I  feed 
about  one  quart  scratch  to  20  hens  twice 
a  day,  equal  parts  by  measure  cracked 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  also  from  one  to 
three  times  per  week  mangels  run  through 
a  hone  grinder.  Mixture  is:  2  pails  bran, 
weight  7  lbs.  ;  2  pails  middlings,  weight 
20  lbs. ;  2  pails  enrnmeal.  weight  MO  lbs.; 

2  pails  ground  oats,  weight  l.S  lbs.;  4  lbs. 

calf  meal;  5  lbs.  Alfalfa  one_pail;  one 
pail  okl  process  linseed  meal.  17  lbs. ;  one 
pail  fish  scrap.  19  lbs.;  one  pail  special 
meal  scrap,  IS  lbs.  I  have  thought  of 
adding  one  pail  more  of  bran,  middlings 
and  ground  oats,  leaving  the  rest  of  .the 
mixture  as  it  is.  Would  that  remedy  the 
trouble  V  l-  a.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Linseed  meal  and  Alfalfa  are  costly 
now.  Your  feed  seems  rich  enough  in 
protein  without  them.  The  calf  feed 
might  be  cut  out  also,  as  such  prepara¬ 
tions  are  always  costly,  and  the  calf  meal 
may  contain  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
yoii  notice.  Such  mixtures  often  con¬ 
tain  the  residue  of  various  seeds  from 
which  oil  has  been  extracted.  Then  if 
you  add  one  or  two  pails  of  middlings  and 
a  pail  of  the  oat  fed,  you  will  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  rich  enough  in  protein  and  the  fowls 
will  eat  enough  of  it  without  so  much 
danger  of  overeating  as  with  the  present 
mixture.  A  low-cost  makeshift  in  place 
of  the  Alfalfa  would  be  chaff  from  a  barn 
where  clover  mixed  bay  is  fed.  The  bens 
need  all  the  mangels,  etc.,  they  can  eat, 
to  enable  them  to  get  away  with  that 
rich  mash  mixture.  It  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  yellow  color  comes  from 
something  in  the  feed  or  from  excess  of 
protein  iu  the  mixture.  G.  B.  P, 


A  Farm  Selected  Especially  For  You 

ll  you  will  let  us  know  just  what  kind  of  farm  you 
want  to  buy.  size,  whether  for  dairy,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  fruit,  poultry  or  what  other  purpose,  and  how 
mu  oh  cash  you  can  pay  down,  we  "ill  carefully 
prepare  and  send  yon  an  up-to-date  list  of  Just  such 
places  as  you  say  you  waul,  selected  from  hundreds 
of  farms,  in  many  parts  of  Now  York  Stale.  No 
general  catalog  hut  a  special  list  tor  each  Inquirer. 

Addres*  The  Farm  Broken:’  Association,  Inc. 
CENTRAL  OKI'  ICE  -  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 
Other  offices  throughout  t  he  State 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 


Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

at  SI 5  an  acre  arid  up.  Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abunda  nt  ra  infall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet,”  Conn  I  ry  Life  m  Virginia".  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY.  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond.  Va, 


Roost  Support  on  Block 


AfflKIMErCrYT1  A  THE  LAND  OF  CORN  AND 
MINNLbO  1  A  CLOVER,  offers  a  home 

for  you.  1$  u  y  n  o  w 
while  lands  are  cheap,  and  arc  soiling  on  long  lime 
and  easy  terms.  Map*  amt  litoviuure  sent  five 
Write  to  Fred. I>. Sherman, State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  Room  502,  Stale  Capitol .  St,  Paul,  Minn 


WORCESTER 

SALT 


" The  Salt  with  the  Savor” 

Packed  in  stronp;  28-Ib.  ami  56-lb.  uacb. 
Smaller  bag*  for  table  use.  At  your  grocer’-*. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "Hatter  Making 
on  the  Farm .  ”  Full  of  helpful  information. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World. 

NEW  YORK 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  fur  securing  subscriptions  to 

■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department  "A/" 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


ree  D  Grains  Will  Produce 
60 0  Poxi  ft  d  s  of  G I  uten  Feed 


Don't  Be  P enny  Wise  and  Pound  Foolish 


New  England  Notes 


Plant  your  potatoes  the  safe  and  sane  way,  by  using  the 


IRON  AGE  PLANTER 


ono  or  two  bushels  uer  acre;  more  than  enough 
ong.  YOU  figure  it  up  for  YOURSELF. 

OU  DO  NEED — save  the  extra  pieces  to  plant 

t  Don't  worry  about  the  potash 


.  each  sere,  to  pay  for  "the  helping 
You  need  only  ONE  seed  piece  iu  a  place, 
- :  more  acres. 

- - - ■"  -.vour  neighbors  from  coast  to 

coast  anti  Gulf  to  Dominion  have  none  either. 

Potato  growers'  in  Southern  States  are  reducing  tlieir  acre- 
uan  .  .♦ d'C0D""s  are  that  plantings  in  the  Northern  States 

prices  eonUnuinThigh  U‘US  th*r0  is  *  8trong  I'robal,ili,i'  of 
Fertilize  best  you  knt-iv  how.  plant  each  row  as  though  it 

your  only  one.  eultivato  tlior- 
L  [Highly  and  often,  spray  to  prevent 

blight  and  hill  the  hugs — “An  ounco 
i 'f ^  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 

_■  Dnr  otiier  potato  machines  include 

1ML  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  four 
and  six  row  Sprayera.  Potato  l>ig- 
«ers.  Hidgers  and  Weeders.  We 
'Mr  ilvjt  also  make  Garden  Tools  for 

vk  practical  farmers  and  Sprayers 
of  every  kind. 

J3  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

_  ^  Box  217  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Catalogs  sent 
and  name  of 
nearest  agent 
given  upon  re¬ 
quest.  * 


10.00  MORE  PROFIT  FOR  YOU 


i  oik  stnnuardSt  classifying  as  extra 
quality  milk  containing  at  least  8(4  per 
cent,  hutterfat.  and  not  over  10.000  bac¬ 
teria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Class  “A” 
.three  per  cent,  milk  with  not  over 
100,000  bnctCna  \  clnss  i&  tlircc  per 
cent,  milk  with  not  over  200,000  bac¬ 
teria;  class  “C,”  used  only  for  cooking, 
may  contain  as  low  as  2 %  per  cent,  but- 
terfat  and  above  200.000  bacteria.  All 
grades  except  extra  would  be  pasteurized 
or  heated  enough  to  kill  the  germs.  The 
commission  thinks  the  following  prices 
could  be  paid  to  farmers:  Extra  grade 
« '/2  cents;  “A”  grade  5  4  cents;  “B” 
grade  live  cents;  4  »4  rents,  and  the 
consumer  would  be  charged  II.  nine 


T>  Vd  {f  analysis  of  Eagle  Three  D  Grains  is  45%  or  better;  Corn  Three 

oof  "  4, .  9  jib*t^er’  Bcarkon  Three  D  Grains  35%  or  better.  Compare  with  the  average  of 

29:  v*  combined  protein  and  fat  in  Gluten  Feed. 

“R^ftcr  >ee<^.n<f  sever?Jrfn5f' C°rn  Three  D  Grains,  J  N.  Wisner.  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

w?r  PPD.<'ra,ns  1  w“s  feeding  Buffalo  Gluten  and  Wheat  Feed,  changed  to 
i  heat  my  cows  increased  in  their  flow  perceptibly — nearly  forty 

quarts  of  milk.  1  was  milking  thirty  cows.”  J  J 

c!iI^t,r'me S,1  n ° n .1 e J f 9_“c h  > c a  1  analyses— tests  by  practical  every-day  dairymen,  all  prove 
that  Three  1)  Crains  is  by  far  the  most  economical  feed. 

Many  dealers  sell  and  recommend  Three  D  Grains.  Ask  yours  for  it. 

Insist  upon  Three  D  Grains  Do  not  accept  any  "just  as  good”  feed.  B  W  J 


JHE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  544,  Blanchester,  Ohio 


Hi^h-^radeFerlilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “complete”  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 


Space,  Time  and  Work'' 

And  of  money,  loo  Here's  a  standard  silo  with  many 
exclusive  advantages.  It  saves  your  ensilage  as  it  has 
double  spline  with  joints  sealed.  It's  so  constructed 
that  the  preservation  ol  your  silage  isinsured.lt  >aves 
space  because  the  extension  root  addso  ft.  and  lets  you 

PJ£? ,op’  \?u  *ave  timc  aT'd  work  as  just  a 
twlHt  of  ihw  wr»Ht  looaena  th*»  door  no  matter  how  badly  p  nch- 

fadder*"  ''gflZ'''1'  hr1"’  5'hMe  atamlmK on  "fundi, 
mnoer.  All  those  points  and  many  mort  with  the 


for  nativfH,  $!>()  or  loss  for  grades,  and 
$150  or  less  for  purebred.  'Pile  bill  also 
provides  payment  of  not  over  $50  for 
glandered  horses,  for  which  under  the 
present  law  no  paymeut  is  made.  It  is 
provided  also  that  carcasses  of  cattle 
killed  for  tuberculosis  may  be  sold  if 
passed  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  meat  inspection, 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  A  bill  before  a 
legislative  committee  provides  that  no  an¬ 
imals  can  be  brought  into  the  State  un¬ 
less  tested  with  tuberculin ;  either  the  eye 
test  or  the  skin  test  Would  be  allowed  as 
well  as  the  present  method  and  carcasses 
of  these  animals  could  be  sold  if  passed. 
No  payment  is  made  for  cattle  con¬ 
demned  outside  the  State,  hence  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  shippers  to  have 
their  cattle  properly  tested  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  them  into  the  State. 

Rhode  Island  New  Scheme  for  Marketing 
Milk 

The  plan  to  place  under  State  and  city 
control  the  whole  milk  supply  of  Rhode 
Island  was  at  least  the  cause  <>f  lively 
discussion,  but  nobody  seems  to  take  the 
proposition  very  seriously  or  to  look  for 
definite  action  at  present.  The  Rhode 
Island  legislature  is  well  known  as  a 
conservative  body;  it  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  representatives  and  senators  from  the 
smaller  towns.  Much  town  and  city  in 
the  Sttite  sends  its  members  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  there  are  only  five  cities  in 
the  State.  Accordingly  the  country  and 
town  population  is  in  control.  The  Leg¬ 
islators  include  many  farmers  of  a  con¬ 
servative  type,  very  hard  to  enlist  in 
favor  of  any  radical  measure  until  it 
has  been  thrashed  over  very  thoroughly. 

1  watch  the  milk  test  as  reported  each 
month  by  the  city  Board  of  Health,”  said 
a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  House¬ 
wives  League.  "If  I  find  the  per  cent, 
of  solids  and  hutterfat  is  good  and  the 
bacterial  count  not  too  high,  1  am  satis¬ 
fied.  If  all  consumers  kept  close  watch 
of  the  milk  inspection  reports  and  re¬ 
fused  to  take  milk  of  dealers  making  a 
poor  showing,  there  would  he  no  need  of 
city  control  of  the  business.” 

The  facts  obtained  at.  the  city  health 
department  hardly  indicate  tbal  the  milk 
supply  ig  especially  bud  as  compared  with 
other  cities.  There  are  close  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  dealers  including  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  supply.  The  city  uses 
over  7 5, (MM)  quarts  daily,  of  which  about 
45,000  quarts  are  produced  in  Rhode 
Island,  about  21,000  in  Connecticut  and 
the  rest  iu  Massachusetts,  Vermont.,  New 
York  and  .Maine.  The  weak  points  in  the 
present  situation  are  that  the  city  does 
not  appropriate  any  considerable  sum 
for  inspection  of  distant,  farms  producing 
the  milk,  and  there  is  no  legal  provision 
for  limiting  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
milk  accepted.  Reports  of  samples  taken 
from  dealers  show  some  very  high  counts; 
a  few  exceeding  50,000,000  per  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  good  many  down  to  1.0,000  or  low¬ 
er.  Of  the  total  samples  taken  from  deal¬ 
ers  and  producers,  about  20  per  cent, 
showed  about  500,000  count. 

Producers,  so  far  as  ascertained,  while 
in  favor  of  anything  that  will  raise  the 


Globe  Silo 


There  is  no  ru  n  a  charge  for  th< 
dormer  window  in  the  roof.  Door  i« 
e*tra  strong — thick  aide  with  cross 
bar.  Extension  roof.  Many  oihei 
Convincing- potuCn  explnm.-rf  In  our  fr«ts 
booklet.  Write  direct  to 

ZTf>e  GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  GLOBE  STREET.  SIDNEY,  N.  Y 


Wr  ie  today 
for  Catalog 


Send  Poet  Card  for  Attractive , 
Money-saving  Books 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BARNS  SILOS 


Our  Specialties 

Furnished  complete.  ready  to  erect.  Material 
ror  any  style  or  barn  yon  wish  to  build.  I,et  us 
send  you  our  free  book  on  barn  plane.  It  will 
show  you  several  up  to  date  designs.  We  ran 
furnish  you  blue  prints  showing  every  detail  and 
y;;ur™nter  can  go  ahead  with  the  work  yvith- 

OUR  MOTTO 

Best  quality  for  lowest  prices 

1x4 ;•  Selected  Yellow  Dine  for  barn  siding.  .  $25.00 
,  ,1.,  G<‘ar)y  Clear  Douglas  Kir  bam  siding  34.00 
J*  '  >T«rly  Clear  Douglas  Fir.  Novelty  8dg.  34.00 
ll>  Thick  Extra  Clear  Red  Cedar  Shingles  3.80 

All  of  our  barn  siding  lays  without  waste.  Our 
Tallies  are  unequaled  anywhere  for  like  quality. 


Let  us  send  you  valuable  Information  ami 
suggestions  to  help  you  decide  right  In  the 
selection  of  your  silo  llllor.  For  «  eutterthat 
will  cut  the  corn  as  taut  as  yon  can  supply  It 
—elevate as  high  ns  needed- run  wltb  your 
regular  farm  eng  uc - Investigate  the 


Ensilage  Cutter 


We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  twelve 
yeurs.  We  know  what  you  want  and  can  give 
you  one  of  tho  best  silos  on  the  market  at  the 
right  price.  Send  for  a  free  silo  catalogue  and 
tell  ns  what  size  to  quote  you  on.  “Live  Wire” 
agents  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 

REPAIR  BILLS 

We  beat  the  world  on  quality  and  price.  These 
Ore  a  few  of  (he  items  we  carry. 

S*k  Hoofing  Yellow  Pine  Finish 

YeMow  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Casing 

who®  £  oor,Q?  Yellow  Pine  Ceiling 

Wh  to  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Moulding 

Wall  Board  Paints 

Framing  of  all  kinds  Shingles,  plain  or  stained 


LOWER  PRICES  and 
BETTER  ENGINES 
NEARER  HOME 


''f"  V;-.1  *  h-'-tcr  world,, W  .-r,ri„...  .  bc-.-.m  bulk  main..  and  a 
mor.  .hiiubl,' cngln.i  much  nrnret  romi.  .it  Invert  puies.  When 
you  comp. re  nui  I,rlw»  widi  uuy  other  ingt..  nulliter.  .•.insider 
f-w TOO*  lijon,.  In  powers  wo  give  ymi  <je- 
U'*',.y  '"iN,nv  '  “‘h  UMt  way  nut.  Writ;  yea  ran  gwt  repair,  in  New 
>  orjv  and  you  iD  tim  origin**  on  24  hiuirw' nolku.  Our  HEAVt-DUTI 
J/Win..  M  R  .vfnjr  the  brut  of  K«*ryW  ,ma.r  amt  fi.r  It  £  real  heavy- 
StX'Urr  ‘Vlf;'  "u,!!u  I’nphea  K  i,  be  ill  to  *t»nd  the  hnr.J- 
•  lit  kind  of  work,  the  eytlnder,  yiston.  and  nil  the  rubbing  parts 
me  .te..  hardened,  cumieclin(r  ro.|  l.e.t  ™nj?  ahiftTeit 

ete-l.  BolUir emrlnviS  rannqt  be  built  »t  eny  mice.  They  are  sold 
"Hr1  nallafaetion  and  full  fp,,.  I>.ii  ,Peeiid  prop- 

r,™  ?iw  kl,e  mlld,°  on,l  man  ln  each  locality  if  they  tell  us  size 
lurm  thny  have  ami  engine  wanted. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  .  .  New  York  City 


Note  seif  feed  table 


Sold  mounted 
or  unmounted 


WELL  drp'£.’sng  W 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cas 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all 

Write  for  Circular 
WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ifl 


ally  Buy  early  and 
tfjM  save  money. 

Guaranteed 

for  life  of  machine. 


602 
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April  S,  1016. 


dishonest.  A  day  nr  two  before  reaching 
market  the  poultry  was  starved,  and  then 
fed  a  mixture  of  red  pepper  and  groan  I 
grain.  This  made  them  very  thirsty  and 
they  were  given  all  they  would  eat  of  soft 
food  heavily  mixed  with  sand,  in  which 
condition  the  poultry  was  weighed  an  I 
Sold. 

The  buyers  naturally  obieeted  to  pay¬ 
ing  poultry  prices  for  four  per  cent,  or 
more  of  sand,  but  most  or  the  business 
was  controlled  by  a  few  large  dealers  who 
worked  together,  so  that  the  buyers  were 
helpless.  This  overfeeding,  and  the  graft 
demands  of  the  handlers  and  unloaders, 
some  of  whom  were  thugs  and  ex-eou- 
viets,  caused  many  arguments  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  riots  with  resulting  broken 
beads  and  even  murder.  In  personal 
hazard  some  features  of  the  live  poultry 
business  have  ranked  next  to  war. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  covering  this 
matter  on  the  grounds  of  honesty,  cruel, y 
to  animals  and  public  health,  as  much 
this  abused  poultry  is  in  an  unhealt’  y 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RANGE 


r^URElLTON 

CL  FARMS  J- 


THE  HENYARD 


EXCLUSIVELY— ON  FREE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  2-year-old  hens. 
Mated  with  Hamm  cockerels  from  best  imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging:  28  oz*.  to  the 
d'ox.)  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  and  (>07e 
fertile — $6  a  100.  Candee  hatched  chicks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100.  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSESUOGUE  FARM 

K.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Msr.  8T.  JAMBS  IM>  t  N.  Y . 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  Turkey  Raising 

My  experience  with  turkeys  has  been 
confined  mostly  to  the  Bourbon  Beds.  I 
prefer  this  breed  for  Several  reasons. 
They  do  not  wander  far  from  home,  and 
if  given  a  feed  at  night  will  always  re¬ 
turn  for  it.  They  are  tauie  and  quiet, 
and  can  be  handler!  and  made  to  sit 
where  you  wish  them  to.  They  make 
their  nests  near  I  lie  farm  buildings,  and 
often  with  the  chicken  hens.  They  are 
Very  easily  broken  up  when  broody,  and 
will  commence  laying  again  in  a  few 
days,  often  in  a  week’s  time.  They  lay 
more  eggs  than  many  breeds  before  want¬ 
ing  to  sit.  I  have  bad  several  hen  tur¬ 
keys  that  laid  120  eggs  during  a  season. 
Fifty  eggs  is  often  their  first  clutch. 

Turkeys  that  are  tame  and  do  not 
wander  can  be  more  easily  raised,  es- 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  front  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Chlr  Pare  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  lor  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Egg;  and  (  hicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


|S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 
Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Coat.  Reports  and  the  u»osl 
practical  catalog  written.  ‘'Utility  Facts”  Free. 
J.  R.  PARKS.  Box  T.  ALTOONA.  P A 


Ten  Weeks  Old  Pullets 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGIIORNS 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Hillsboro  Poultry  farm*,  A  M.  Shea.  Mor  ,  Somerville.  N  J 


Baby 

Chicks 


H reader  and  importer  of  Torn  Barron's  st  rain  exclu¬ 
sively.  Legs  f«r  hatching  from  selected  trap  nested 
stock.  Price  list  and  records  upon  request. 

M„  J.tJUACKKNHUSH  -  Nutlivy,  N.  ,J. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R  .AS.  C.  R.  f.  Reds 
B .  Rocks 


High  Grade  Utility  Stock.  Uay-ohl  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs. 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  New  York 


DCRKBltni. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stoik,  Safe  arrival 
gua.'Suteed, 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 


Great  Winter  Layers 

..  .  .  .  „  )  Utility  stock.... 

Hatching  Lggs  . . '/Prizewinners...  Si  j  ** 

Mating  list. 

SKY-LOW  FARM.  S.  C.  MCCARTHY,  Midland  Pork.  I 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodas,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 


Utility  Strain  S  C.  W  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  and 
bred  to  lay— 2.0110  breeders,  bggs.  88  per  hundred. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


BARRON  eggs 

248- 200-281  egg  S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns.  0  pullets  and  l 
cockerel,  $lii.  bggs,  $7  per  100;  $611  per  1,000.  Baby 
chix.  *8  per  SO;  $15  per  100.  Mating  list. 

K.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


blood.  Don't  send  to  us  If  you  want  anything  but 
the  pare,  uinidu Iterated  American  Leghorn  that  we 
have  been  improving  lor  year*.  Wc  raise  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  not  brassy  or  yellow  Leghorns,  and  wo  don't 
raise  the  2  or  .'i  pound  kind.  Our  strain  has  got,  size  : 
and  color  and  pullet*  from  these,  properly  handled.  ! 
lay  eggs  that  bring  top-market  prices.  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  Leghorns  that  yon  will  eventually 
buy.  Birds  from  our  strain  last  year  laid  up  us  high  i 
as 252  eggs,  and  for  good  average  egg  production  In 
big  Hooks  they  area  very  profitable  strain.  We  have 
customers  w  ho  cleared  over  $i  a  bird  last  year  from  1 
our  stock,  the  run  ot  the  hatch.  Wc  are  trap-nest¬ 
ing  every  pullet  on  our  plant,  and  our  methods  and 
farm  are  always  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Wc  issue  a  iw-page  catalogue:  costs  us  over 
14c  .  that  we  will  mail  to  you  for  4c.  In  stumps. 

The  Evcrlay  Farm  (The  Lord  Farms )  Boa  240-F.  Methuen  Mass 


S.  C .  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Torn  Barron  atui  Danish  Stratus.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  Itahy  Chides  from  healthy, 
vigorous  stock.  W rite  for  P  rices. 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  It.  No-  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 


Pill  I  CT6?'  C.W.  LEGHORNS 
U  L  Lb  I  O  DARKER  ROCKS 

Engage  your  Pallets  now  for  Delivery  next  Full  at 
F  our  ami  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  it  will 
not  pav  to  Raise  them  yourself-  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


A  Group  of  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 


pecially  during  wet  seasons.  I  keep  my  condition  when  killed ;  but,  like  many 
turkeys  so  tame  they  will  come  from  a  other  laws,  enforcement  has  been  only 
distance  when  T  call  them,  and  L  always  partial  and  sporadic.  In  the  live  poultry 
reward  them  with  a  little  feed.  market  conditions  may  be  found  any  day 

I  like  dry  ground  bread  crumbs,  egg  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  coin- 
shells.  cut  onion  tops,  moistened  with  m unity,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
sour  milk  curd  for  the  young  poults.  I  handling  of  cattle,  sheep  or  any  other 
add  chopped  boiled  eggs  the  first  few  class  of  live  stock  intended  for  slaughter. 

days.  After  three  weeks  I  leave  out  the  _ _ 

bread  and  add  bran,  oatmeal,  and  corn 

cake,  baked  and  crumbled  up.  When  Why  Quarrel  ? 

two  mouths  old  I  feed  chick  feed  at  night 

and  brail  and  oatmeal  is  where  they  can  The  letters  of  M.  Michaud  and  Mr. 
have  it  if  they  wish.  Sour  milk  is  kept  Gosgrove  are  about  entirely  different  sub¬ 
in  pans  for  them  to  drink.  Oyster  shells  jeots.  yet  they  think  not.  Wbat  is  your 
and  wood  ashes  accessible  also.  Clean  object?  That’s  the  question  to  ask.  A 
drinking  water  is  very  essential.  On  bird  for  the  feasting  of  the  eye  or  a  bird 
hot  days  I  add  one  teaspoon  of  Epsom  for  the  feasting  of  the  stomach,  or  I 
salts  to  five  quarts  of  wafer.  This  cools  might  add  one  for  the  feasting  of  the 
their  blood  and  keeps  their  liver  and  taste,  for  some  like  as  those  who  have 
bowels  working  well.  corned  !>eef  and  cabbage  instead  of  lamb 

I  confine  the  mothers  and  young  for  chops;  prefer  an  ill-smelling  Rock  carcass 
a  week  on  board  floors  after  hatching;  to  a  dainty  Hamburg  or  Poland.  1  breed 
this  floor  has  been  sprinkled  with  lime  a  few  pretty  birds  to  look  at,  and  do  not 
ami  sulphur  with  a  thick  coat  of  chaff,  think  much  about  how  many  eggs  they 
During  this  week  I  accustom  the  mother  lay.  I  do  not  eat  meat  so  that’s  no  ob- 
to  my  handling  the  young.  I  talk  and  met  to  me.  I  breed  for  feathers,  for  a 
pet  tii cm  and  feed  from  my  hand.  When  pretty  addition  to  the  farm,  but  this  year 
they  are  ready  to  go  outdoors  they  will  I  thought  to  add  utility  birds,  and  so  got 
run  and  flv  to  me  at  sound  of  my  voice,  some  2N2-ogg  strain.  I  didn't  ask  for 
I  fight  lice  as  the  worst  enemy  of  tur-  birds  of  .Standard  requirements.  I  sim- 
keys.  When  setting  the  hens  I  sprinkle  ply  asked  for  birds  for  tlic  purpose  for 
them  with  sulphur  and  insect  powder,  which  I  want  them.  If  M.  Michaud 
also  the  nests.  When  removing  the  wants  birds  to  look  at,  why  let  him  have 
young  I  dust  them  with  insect  powder  them  and  enjoy  them  without  bothering 
purchased  in  hulk  at  store;  strong  in-  the  egg  plant!  Don’t  tear  your  hair  be- 
sect  powder  is  injurious  to  young  tur-  cause  a  bird,  bred  from  pure-bred  White 
keys.  If  black  head  lice  appear  grease  Leghorns  lays  2*2  eggs  in  a  year  and 
with  camphor  oil.  Make  this  oil  by  plain,  money-needing  farmers  want  them, 
cutting  camphor  gttui  with  sweet  oil.  instead  of  a  bird  of  95  points  that  lays 
Avoid  letting  the  young  out  in  the  150  eggs  less  in  a  year.  Call  these  liar- 
fields  until  the  dew  is  dried  off.  If  they  mu  eggers  if  yon  want  to.  Money-need- 
shoiiid  get  drenched  in  a  storm,  don't  ing  farmers  say  “Call  ’em  anything;  we 
despair.  Gather  them  up  iti  a  lined  has-  want  the  eggs.”  If  these  new  Barrens 
ket,  put  them  in  the  oven  and  stir  with  happen  to  look  fairly  well  as  Mr.  Cos- 
liand,  keeping  them  moving  until  dry.  grove  says,  and  as  do  those  he  sent  me, 
Give  each  a  drink  of  milk  with  black  why  let  us  be  glad  they  do,  and  not  quar- 
pepper  sprinkled  in,  before  returning  to  rel — but  go  on  keeping  tab — these  Leg- 
their  mother.  I  have  saved  them  this  horns  from  February  are  behind  my 
way  when  they  appeared  dead.  White  and  Buff  Polish,  my  Ginger  llam- 

Avoid  letting  turkeys  run  on  ground  burgs  and  my  La  Fleche.  I  hadn’t  kept 
where  bens  are  kept.  Provide  a  place  count  before  and  of  course  I  am  well 
for  the  mothers  to  roost  where  the  cold  pleased  that  utility  might  be  found  among 
damp  winds  cannot  wet.  them  through  my  feathered  beauties.  Mate  your  birds  l'oi 
until  they  are  heavily  feathered.  Diar-  beauty,  M.  Michaud,  and  for  eggs.  Mr 
rhu-a  is  often  caused  by  cold  damp  drafts  Cosgrove,  blit  as  you  are  after  different 
of  wind  and  drenching  rains.  goals  why  write  to  each  other? 

Potter  Co.,  Pa.  fi.ona  horning.  Maryland.  klmkrt  wakkman. 


InJ  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  mus  have  four  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  viz.:  1,  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
loy.  3.  Reosonnble  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 

Our  stock  and  business  methods  fulfill  these  conditions. 
To  illustrate;  our  flock  otllXKI  pullers — Barron- Young' 
Strain  were  laying  500  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  u*  65 c.  per  doz.  wholesale.  By  Feb.  15th,  they 
were  laying  4b<),  and  even  (be  snow  Mu!  cold  <X  February 
haven't  stopped  them  And  wo  do  not  fore*  Our  hens. 
Rut  semi  for  miceinnitar.Hiid  rein]  the  experiences  of  oth- 
pr  with  our  stork.  Read  particularly  paragraph  headed: 
*  '200-900  h*n*.  and  such."  It  may  bring  up  ideas  you 
hadn't  conridei  ed  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


from  two  and  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mohabt.  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS  of  dupeiirlableciu.dity  from  onr 
'•I  7SUHI  Mammoth  Machine  Custom  hutching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  .  Westwood,  N  S. 


Front  Leghorns  that  are  layers,  24'2-2L5-'25(L-260 
Parrott  strain. 

AA  .  E.  ATKINSON  -  \Ya 111 ngford.  Conn. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Over  100,000  Egg  Capacity 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks’1 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeder'-.  S.  C 
AV.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S-  C-  R.  I.  Reds 
ltarred  Rooks.  Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  -  Box  127,  Demurest,  N.  ,1 


It  is  where  the  shipment  of  “  Day  old  ('hicks” 
originated  24  years  ago  by  me.  Undoubtedly 
more  chirks  have  been  shipped  from  my 
Hatchery  than  any  other  in  America.  I  was 
in  the  business  for  years  before  others  knew 
nr  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Onr  Booklet,  giving 
description,  anti  low  prices  of  eight  of  the 
leading  breeds,  and  other  tilings  you  should 
know  is  free. 

JOS.  D  WILSON.  ::  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Leghorns-B  A  R  R  0  N- W  yandottes 

Eggs  from  imported  pens.  Records;  26o,  265  268, 
268,  269.  271.  273  ;  283  cockerels. 

TI1E  BARRON  FARM,  -  Conuellsville.  Pa 


Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

I5esg>-. $1.50;  Hundred. $45.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  W-  SOPER  IIS  South  Slootlioll  Ave..  Richmond  Hill.  L.  I 


&?.?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— CCGS  FOR  HATCHING 

W»  are  speciality  breeders  <,f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  gnnrati- 
tie  safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  he  satisfied.  Write  tor  our 
now  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant,  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  front  breeders  with  Tnipiinst  rec¬ 
ords  Write  for  price*.  II.  W. TURNER, WestHartlurd,  Conn. 


SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching:  Eggs,  Guaranteed  1K)<  fertile.  $5 
per  hundred,  $4(1  per  thousand.  Hay-Old 
Chicks,  $1 ‘3  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  hens  on  alfalfa  range.  Knt, Ire  flock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


S',  c.  AVhito  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $4.00  per  100.  Duy-old  chicks 
SI 2  per  100. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  %Yr°u.\g  s 

3,000  breeder*  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Fpe- 
ci'il  breil  lor  Winter  eggs.  Kill. 000  baby  chicks  lor 
1916  and  Sl.llilO  batching  egg*.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  c.hieL*.  March  ami  April  delivery,  or  212  per 
100.  No  order  too  laige  or  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  order*  In 
early,  Kggs  for  hatching  tew  ready.  6#  $6  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  ”  Profit*  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved."  Tree  with  nil  All)  order*. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  A  alley,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS.  2t«  TO  SfU-Efifl  9TKUNS.  Wynn- 
dottes  from  Storr.-'  Hud  Missouri  Con  tost  pens.  All  birds 
trap-nested.  J»jH  Ernisse.eor  Hudson  ■ndTifusAve  .  troiidequoil.N  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


AVe  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAA’.  Isn't 
that  just  what  you've  been  looking  for  .’  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg'  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hill*,  N.  J. 


Loading  Poultry  With  Sand 

The  holding  up  at  New  York  of  several 
ears  of  live  poultry  loaded  with  sand  calls 
attention  to  an  abuse  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
live  poultry  trade  for  many  years.  As 
first,  practiced  the  method  was  to  mix  a 
little  sand  with  the  food,  and  the  ad(led 
weight  did  not  amount  to  much.  But  in¬ 
genuity  backed  by  greed  soon  improved 
on  this  natural  method  and  developed 
schemes  for  loading  the  bird’s  crop  that 
were  fiendish  in  cruelty  as  well  as  rankly 


Damp  Henhouses. — On  page  353  M. 
.T.  K.  wishes  to  know  why  hiw  hen  houses 
arc  damp.  Among  other  things  he  says 
that  his  houses  arc  raised  from  the  ground 
and  that  he  hanked  up  with  horse  manure 
to  keep  floors  warm.  I  did  the  same 
thing  and  immediately  floors  became  so 
damp  that  boards  warped  and  litter  was 
wet  through  on  second  day  after  being  put 
in.  Banking  up  hinders  free  circulation  of 
air  and  the  result  is  dampness.  Kindly 
publish  this  so  that  M.  J.  K.  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  J*  G. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


TRAPNESTED 


The  output  this  week — the  twentieth 
week — is  4,341  eggs.  This  is  a  gain  over 
last  week  of  290  eggs,  and  is  1.570  more 
than  were  laid  in  the  sixteenth  week. 
Barred  Rocks  make  the  high  score  this 
week,  the  pen  from  Rock  Rose  Farm  lay¬ 
ing  59,  equalling  the  highest  score  yet 
made  by  any  pen.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wysndottes  are  second  with  a  score  of 
5<i,  and  Obed  (i.  Knight's  Wyandottes  tie 
for  third  place  with  Fairfield  Farms  pen 
from  New  Hampshire,  each  laying  55. 
A.  B.  Brundage’s  R.  I.  Reds  tie  with 
Springdale  Poultry  Farms  Reds  for 
fourth  place,  each  laying  54.  Sixteen 
pens  laid  50  or  more.  The  whole  thou¬ 
sand  birds  laid  over  02  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  total. 

Torn  Barron's  White  Wyandottes  still 
lead  in  the  total  output  hut.  are  only  It 
eggs  ahead  of  Obed  C.  Knight’s  pen;  the 
figures  being  855  and  844.  P.  W-  Backus’ 
W  hite  Wyandottes  from  Ontario  are  third 
with  a  total  of  714.  This  gives  White 
Wyandottes  the  first  three  places  in  the 
total  score. 

A  subscriber  of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  writing 
from  Lynn,  Mass,,  gives  some  figures 
showing  the  records  of  his  50  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  which  show  some  remarkable  lay¬ 
ing:  71  dozen  in  December,  profit  $35.10; 
03  dozen  in  January,  profit  .$25.05;  02 V> 
dozen  in  February,  profit  $22.25 ;  $83 
profit  in  three  months  on  50  pullets  is 
pretty  good.  This  is  $1.0(5  profit  per 
bird,  which  is  more  profit  than  many 
flocks  make  in  a  year.  In  four  months 
this  flock  laid  2,774  eggs.  This  exceeds 
♦  he  best  live,  pens  (50  birds)  of  any  breed 
at  the  Storrs  contest  except  the'  White 
Wyandottes.  The  best  five  pens  of  Wy- 
andottes  laid  2,826.  White  Wvnndnttes 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred.  lieu  notched,  free  range,  open-front  eolony 
hens-.-  hardy  *rt,,  fc.  Sclent  Ideally  line  bred  awny  trom 
tiroodincft*  i, rt •  I  ferhrivirit  wiiilrr  laying,  on  *  -Trictly 
nv  1 1  a  ry  plant.  HfAvimi  l.ivint  Ht’dt  in  pxinffiirr,  layiiig 
rale-  .’11  to  Iti  cinr*.  HATCHING  EGCS  from  nmgnill- 
rent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  t«*i|  roscimd  tingle  coni  h  hens, 
not  pull.  |K  mut'd  to  tt|-l‘  "It  1.  large,  vijiormjs.hu  min  Bred 
mu  lea.  tln.uutetvdK  out  of  Iropneste,!  In-on  f'VrtUft  strong, 
hmchabl*.  Iiirsp'.  iiuble-iilnioil  i ggs,  gathered  hourly. 
Clipped  daily.  vif- delivery  guaranteed  Wltiteilinrrliorn 
shsolutely  unknown.  TINT  OftjEIi. H1N(,  COCKERELS, 
early  hutched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  bleed  ere.  great  *tnrh- 
inn .  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread ;  brilliant 
tieh  glowing  red  tout  out  of  tmpnevted  hens.  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trlomiml  brooding  pens. 

IV  e  ship  nil  overU  8.,  Canada,  and  abroad  ns  far  as 
AUKtruha.  and  sell  eggs  and  stool;  to  States  and  the  t*.  S. 
(...rerol  oilit  Courteous,  vtntigh  (forward  dealings. 
Si  (tffiii'tion  puaruiiteeU. 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

CorTiwa.1l,  X.  Y., 

1'eli.  (i.  191(1. 

I  can  not,  spook  too  highly  o£your  Vibert.  Rfram.  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIROS  I  EVER  SAW— both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  ECCS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  J\  R.  I,. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 


Trade  M  ark  Rr*s». 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 

‘ ^  '1 1  .'I' . *  er ‘ ni; .C 1  I  Carefully  shipped.  ,  $X.00  -  -  -  Per  Dozen 


t -  Per  Dozen 

$8.00  -  -  Per  Hundred 

Send  Cheek  or  Mo-nes  Order 


“Bred  near  the  Clouds’’— Vi 
HejfKhy  Birds 
Hessian  Hill  Farm,,  Croton-on- Hndson 


Order  now  and  give 
us  date  for  shipment. 


orous 


Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office.  Box  2.  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Are  You  Setting  Eggs 
0  This  Spring? 


TOM  BARRON’S 


MWh.-it  kind  wtll  you  set1  How 
TiDtny  will  yon  Match  out  of 
oiirl)  /  H  yon  Khnuld  r >jiv 

§1U.(M)  for  a,  setting  of  Granri 
lVIxo  KggK,  and  for  8<one  reason 
nonoofUieuj  should  hutch,  would 
f  Kctyoui*  money  buck?  Thiulc  it 
»*■  Tlii.s  Spring  *ct.  .Msirtling  Sil- 
Campino  You  can  ho  ul>- 

itelv  Burn  of  a  IjnCh,  bceauxo  w<» 
rim  tec  a  «]>«cin*d  number  of 
elilekA  from  na<h  mid  every  «c( ting 
of  epc*B  we  pcH:  Marthng  Silver  Cain  pines  arc*  tho  mosi 
Lu nous  of  tho  variety  in  this  emiirtrv.  Have  boon 
Exhibit!  cl  from  boom t  to  roost  with  inairnltlcent  jv* 
siihs—A  worded  •*  World’s  Championship’’  at  I'miama- 
I  arifh*  Rs position.  They  lay  lur|rv  <din|k*wbitc 
in  great  .ami  mia  nee;  lor  which  they  have  Been  awarded 
1st  Prize  wherever  exhibited.  Price-list  ready.— 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridtefield,  N.  J. 


Trap-Nested 

VU  R  can  supply  you 
vv  with  eggs . md  stock 
from  our  trap-nested 
Reds  that  will  improve 
your  flock  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  Send  for  Price  List. 

We  now  olTcr  breeding 
hens  at  $2, 53  and  $5  each. 

Eggs  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  15; 
$10  and  $15  per  KNI. 

POULTRY  PA KM 
,»  *  Pott«town,  l‘n. 


BARRON  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron 
strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we 
imported  from  Tom  Barron’s  heav¬ 
iest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang- 


C  HK. STICK  COUNTY 
It,  1>.  .No.  It  -  Box 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

AND  BARRED  ROCKS.  WINNERS 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


ray-old  chlel; r-  $1T>  per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  $1.25  per 
selling  or  13.  $7.00  per  hundred,  all  from  Heavyweight, 
Vtgoi-OUK.  ITcnvy  Winter  Laying  Stork,  raised’ on  Fire 
Clover  Its nrc,  carefully  detected  for  color,  ami  kept,  tn 
Open  Front  Hon»es under  most  Sanitary  Condttlonii.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chicks,  Fertility  of  i-ggx  80%  ami  ‘•Absolute 
Snilslfietlon  Ciiuriinterd."  Xo  more  breeding  stock  for 
sale  until  f urther  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  and  263-egg  stork  Eggs  and  chicks  in 
„  Write  for  prices. 

E.  E.  LEW  IS  -  Ajmlachin,  N.  Y. 


None  BetterS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  best  Leghorn  qualities.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  rea 
sonalde.  Get  our  big  fill-page  catalogue 

SUMMIT  POULTKY  FARM,  liidgely,  Md. 


Week  Total 
.  40  467 

.  40  380 

.  47  486 

.  24  710 

.  36  401 

.  55  580 

.  40  385 

.  48  583 

.  50  60S? 

.  44  301 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  IS  CENTS 


Silver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
Pc.un.  Rouen,  and  Ilunnnr  Ducklings,  25c.  each;  $20 
per  100.  World’s  Best  Blood  Lines.  AI.DHAM 
POULTRY  FARM,  It.  34,  Phoeuixville,  Pa. 


A<>  Good  As  The  Best.  '  2-year-cld  hens  tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhea  hy  Starrs  .Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records  248- 
2t,2.  Leaders  tn  Laying  Contest.  2.0X1  chick,  pteweek.  Illtia.  CCr. 

A.  B.  HALL  .  WaUingford,  C'onu. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST-^'r,^ 

<’omb  T.eghorns  pays  $3  Barit  over  ordinary  hens 

Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


Chix  from  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  Eglantine  cockerels,  the  strain  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  World's  rljumpion.  Lady  Eglantine.  8.0. 
Reds.  Heavy  layers.  WY-HAR  FARM,  Denton  Maryland 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs-B readers ^{,li,,eWRyaT 

Reds  Barred  Rocks,  Liotit  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S  C  W.  and  B 

Lenliorns.  Utility  anil  show  quality,  Catalogue  free 
IUVKKDALK  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverditle.  N  j! 


Thoroughbred  Po»llq7fi‘T  "ASS: 

KiTLV  L*.  $1;  10,  $2.  (.atalofc  flee.  Ntnrj  K-  M#h r.  QuaWiown,  Pi. 

S.C.W.  Leghorns— HatchingEggaand  Baby  Chicks 

I  ircuiar  Free.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  t,’S 

Neste.1  hens  mated  to  lu'eh  pedigreed  cockerels 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILLBROOK  FARM  M.  1.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.L 


4  If  If  Q  SRP'ifN  AMD  WH,TE  leghorns,  rocks. 

1  ILIV  O  *  J  MBS.  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS-  U.nalogue  free. 
F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York, etc.  Prices 
reasonable  Free  Booklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G  Horner,  Gettyshurp,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


WhiteLeghorns  SS,V  pfprer!88 

Circular,  FERNWOQD  POULTRY  FARM  Sait  Pnint,  N  Y. 

Ion.  Barron  Leghorn  BabyChicks  £ 

because  they  are  Notc.i  Layers.  ’  I  have  nil  other 
breeds.  L,  E.  I ngoldsby,  Hattwick  Seminary,  Hew  York 

Pore  Barron  Eggo~fi":uNir,i!sM'CII°^]1*”"D^|; 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns-;^*  Jr™  iw- 

Rfndlr  t*)  tifiw  17  u  oniioii  •  «i«iu  ...” 


St *  DPR  CHICKS 
■  V.  n  C.U  EGGS 

Austin- Vihert  iiigli  record  stock.  Egg-  $7  per  IllO- 
chicks,  $18  per  Kill  A  Him  >1.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Austin's  200  !tra?n  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs.SUO  to  $5  pur  Hutting  (15);  utility. $7  50  per  100. 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed  -  Chinks, Book 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Bax  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


stock,  $2  per  15.  Uircnlar.  H 


I  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 

Barron- Wyckoff  Chicks  and  Eggs 

i*'anaK>  WATCHING  from  a  farm-raised  dock  of 
J'l.vers-  Wriht  mo  your  wants.  BEST  UTILITY 
S  OCK.  S.  E  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  F.  M.  DAV  IS 
C  hase  Poultry  Farm,  R.  o.  No.  I,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds 

Eggs  nud  chicks  from  breeders  with  records,  Ida  to 
2tH  eggs.  Booklet.  A.  ALLAN,  Jit..  Newport,  K.  1. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 


Blaclt  Chicles  and  Eggs. 

UiacK  i^cgnorn  hampton  s,  pittstbwm.  h  j. 

Barred  Rock  and  Leghorn  Breeders 

Selling  out.  Good  stock,  HECK  BROS..  Westwood,  M.  J. 

sale*  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Laying  Hens 

$2  ear'll.  PETER  J.  WAGNER,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Ca.,N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

We  keep  but  200;  Farm  grown ;  selected  Inyers.  Do 
not  believe  better  layers  can  ho  produced.  Eggs 
from  2*ynar  lloim.  yearling  Locks,  $1.50  per  15. 
Infertile  Eggs  mudo  good.  Orders  Booked  now. 

LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Rancli  Form,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  cocks  und  cockerels.  $5  each.  Amer¬ 
ica  s  best  laylug  strain  as  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Day-old  chicks.  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now.  Peasley.  Clitsftiie,  Conn 


CHICKS 


White  &  Rice  Strain  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Made  in  America.  Brad  fnrover20  years  for  vigor 
51'rU, K£8i!uption-  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD  O. 
VV  II I  TIC,  successor  to  White  &  Rice.  York  town,  N.Y. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  1.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15;  *4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100- 
strnigbt  colonial  strain.  $3  per  15.  Address 

C  A.  (JAEDE,  -  Marlborough,  N.  Y, 


60  Best  Breeds-^  ken?’  iiack?vB0£'s0v,  turkeys. 

”  ,  grimeas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  and 

Egg^.  Valuable  catalogue  tree.  HA.SauJer.am23. Sellers, lie, Pn. 

35  VARIETIES  gtal.e-^il>tol{Snil-  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Stock 

““  ’Mine  l  ICO  and  Eggs.  Low  piic»a.  Big  new  illus- 
t rated  circular  free.  JOII.V  E.  IIK  t  TWObE,  tl»rrUonb«re,Va 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

In  large  or  smtill  lota.  SilOW  or  utility. 

THEIBREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


Starrelt’s  S.  C.  Reds-fX,",,  SJlTSSS: 

dark  and  vigorous  Egca  l  or  HATCHING,  $7,  $111,  $15  per 
10(1.  A  few  nettings  0}  $j  per  13  from  our  010  ACRES 
and  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  lords 
SPECIAtlY  MATEO  by  the  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  J  II.  STAItUKTT,  Uochertett,  Mass. 


chi.  kens, ducksw.-ceso.turkeys, guineas, dogs  sndhures.  Stock  and 
h  '•  11‘naU-ated  Catalog  tree.  EDWIN  A-  SOUDER,  Boi  R.Tellord,  Pa 


Carneau  Pigeo 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  fo 

ALBIDA  FARM,  .  Nlantic, 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  Bi^btmlbow  A 


FIVE  BREEDS  YOU  cannot  buy 

AArlSIJ  STRONGER  VITAL- 

On  45  ACRES  Egp  {or  hatching. 

FREE  RANGE  yodch,cks 


Rhodelsland  Red  Eggs  S5L.B*S“i.i'S”„hi^ 

setting  of  fifteen,  or  $6  per  hundred.  Millcrest  Poultry 
Farm.  Palmer  s  Hill,  Stamford, Conn  William  Harlwick,  Supt. 


.  Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
rculars.  Shohola  Pennsylvania 
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iuj;  in  fairly  strong  position  at  ono  to  l1, 4 
37  2,13  cent  under  last  week.  Some  improve- 

3i  222  nient  in  the  new  make  is  noted,  -so  that  it 

is  not.  so  difficult  to  find  quality  that  will 
4S  558  score  above  92  as  for  some  time  buck. 

Storage  stock  is  getting  very  scarce,  cspe- 
ao  250  ciall.v  of  grades  good  enough  to  bring  up 
to  85  cents.  Packing  stock  exceptionally 
45  r-28  high. 

39  385  Creamery.  best,  above  93  score,  lb .  37Ji>®  13 

Extra.  t*a  score  ..  . .  37 

,-  477  Good  to  Choice  .  82  @  85 

l.ower  Grades  .  3i)  @  31 

Storage  . 32  @  ;j6 

40  502  Stale  Dairy,  be-t .  35  @  86J6 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  S3 

I. Holes  .  22  @  20 

30  317  I’aeICng  Stock .  2i  @  25 

Process  .  24  @  29 

..  ...  Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  36  cents. 

50  542 

ItOVB.  CHEESE. 

Slocks  are  considered  rnoclertitc,  both 
here  and  at  interior  markets.  There  is 
some  local  speculative  demand  and  a  lit- 
•iiit  bv  *-le  oxbf,r4:  trade,  rliougli  liigh  first  cost  and 
‘  r  ocean  freights  make  the  cheese  cost  high 
T:*  „.i  in  Europe — not  far  from  25  cents  iu  mod- 
Jn  ’  ©rate  wholesale  lots  at  seaboard.  Ex- 
>out  GO  P°rters  Iire  watching  the  large  interior 
i  PUT  Western  markets  closely  and  picking  up 
l  . '  .  *  some  lots  at  more  favorable  figures.  The 
|  '  i  year’s  exports  to  date  from  New  York 
■ir  and  rnu  a hour  400,000  boxes. 

,1  u'-iv  Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  1  S4^rg»  17 

a  «a.v.  Average  fancy  .  nhj®  IHX 

w.  Under  grades .  13  <9  188. 

XI.  K.  Daisies,  best. .  .  13)4®  18 

Toung  Americas .  19  @  20 

lied  to  Skims,  special .  ..  15  <9  \<j% 

,  ,  .  Fair  to  good . .  10  @  13 

related 

■  close  •  KGttS 

f  The  better  grades  of  both  gathered  and 

'  <,rt,‘n  nearby  stock  are  in  good  demand,  and 
within  fairly  large  quantities  are  going  into 
wincing  storage,  mainly  on  consignment  from 
•coding  Western  points,  at  21  to  22  cents.  Local 
.  '  demand  during  the  week  has  turned  some 
Iteiisity  lots  intended  for  storage  into  coil  sum  p- 
>d  and  tion.  White  and  brown,  with  the  excep- 
ke  the  lion  of  large  white  are  on  practically  the 
nit  wild  sarne  V‘yel.  or  not  more  than  a  cent  apart. 

At  this  season  more  or  less  eggs  tested 

■  nqbk.  (,ut  of  incubators  are  mixed  with  the  ctu*- 
unno-  rent  receipts.  These  sometimes  pass  un¬ 
noticed  and  at  others  make  lots  of  trouble 
for  the  handlers.  If  they  are  shipped  for 
just,  what  they  are  the  receiver  can  usually 
get  all  they  are  worth  from  the  class 
of  trade  that  can  use  them,  while  if 
mixed  with  others  they  are  likely  to  give 
a  bad  name  to  the  whole  lot.  These  tested- 
out  eggs  differ  in  quality,  but  no  egg. 
even  though  sterile,  is  improved  by  being 
in  an  incubator  or  under  a  lieu  for  four 
to  six  days.  The  laws  about  bad  eggs  are 
now  so  strict  that  shippers  need  to  be 
more  careful  than  ever  about  keeping  the 
percentage  of  doubtful  qualities  low. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  @  30 

Medium  to  good .  22  <9  24 

Mixed  colors,  best .  24  @  25 

Common  to  good . . .  21  @  23 

Duck  Eggs  .  30  @  33 

LI  VIC  poultry 

There  was  a  heavy  hold-over  from  last 
week,  but  business  is  good,  and  prices, 
especialy  on  choice  fowls,  remain  high. 

Ducks,  lb . 21)  <9  oj 

Fowls .  19  ®  20 

Hesters  . 12  <9  13 

Dlt  lCy.SC.D  POULT H\’. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather,  some  fresh 
killed,  especially  from  Southern  Indiana, 
has  arrived  in  had  order  unless  iced.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  small,  but  trading  inactive 
owing  4o  the  high  prices  asked. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  30  @  32 

Com  mini  to  good .  22  <9  28 

Chicken*  choice  broilers,  lb . .  45  <9  50 

H rollers,  common  to  good  .  25  (9  32 

Squab  broilers.  pair .  I  UO  <9  1  25 

Boasters  . .  24  @  28 

Capons,  host  .  32  (9  38 

Common  to  good  . . 25  <9  30 

Fowls . . .  17  (9  20 

Ducks,  Sprint*-. ..  28  (9  28 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @5  25 

VARIOUS  SI  MATS. 

Calves .  12  (9  IT 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  8 10  to,  8  50 

Pork .  8  @  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  60  @  9  25 

Bulls . 5  00  @8  00 

Cows .  <00  @  7  (10 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  Ill  011  @10  6(1 

Culls .  8  00  @7  50 

Sheep.  1U0  lbs .  5  00  @8  00 

Lambs  . 10  00  @12  00 

Hogs .  5  75  @1(1  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  60  @  7  90 

Medium  . .  8  25  ®  6811 

Pea  . . .  6  00  @8  60 

Bed  Kidney .  ....  8  00  @  8  50 

White  Kidney  .  9  25  @9  75 

Yellow.  Eye .  . .  5  80  @6  70 

Lima.  California .  5  30  @5  40 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  7S>@  8 

Lower  grades . .  oh,®  6tk 

Sun  dried .  6  @  6^ 

Prunes,  lb-- .  4  @  12 

Apricots . 8  @  14 

Peaches.  . .  4M>@  14 

Currants  .  9  @  10b> 

Raspberries  . 26  @  2S 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  cold  weather 
the  movement  of  apples  i*  heavy,  poor 
grades  being  far  in  the  majority.  Those 
have  to  be  sold  quickly  ami  necessarily  go 
low.  From  GO  to  75  per  cent,  of  them 
would  have  netted  more  money  last  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  than  they  do  now.  In 
an  entirely  different  class  is  the  sound, 
honestly  packed  Baiwwin.  Winesap,  and 
Staymnu.  some  of  which  bring  from  .$4  to 
$4.50  per  barrel,  and  are  in  demand  as 
long  as  they  can  be  had,  no  matter  what 
other  fruit  is  on  band.  Rut  in  abundant, 
apple  seasons  the*  low  grade  varieties  are 
crowded  out.  The  price  range  at  New 
York  on  Western  box  apples  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  shown  that  there 
is  but  little  profit  in  the  Gano  type — no 
matter  how  handsome.  People  will  eat 


Butt  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  Magroy,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Culliuson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  . 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  It.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . . 

GEO.  A.  COS( 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


I  I  I  f  A  MAKES 

ft  ft  YOU  FORGET 

■  ■^■^^^ROOFING  COSTS 

AND 

You  can  ’tafforaK  CARES 
to  buy  roofing  without  first  \ 

Sestlgnrina  Radio  Roofing.  \ 

A.!iO;-HV«y<mt:>or).'V  in  fico  ways  \ 

-on  the  flrst  coal-  t Km  on  repairs—  \ 
doesn't  have  to  be  natrl-.ed  Eke  wood  \ 
or  metnl  roofing.  Faced  with  td ate—  \ 
wears  and  wears  for  y/ar»,  Splendid  \ 
fire  protection.  Safe.  DaraVc, Tinted  \ 

V  II)  pleasing,  permanent  colors.  \ 
Makes  buildings  mere  attractive.  A  \ 
decidedly  belter  roofing  at  a  lower  \ 
cost.  Investigate.  \ 

9(p  D^*  \ 

ae*r»r*Chie*vto  KftnsasCify  Ft  Worth  Pcrtland.OreA 

W rite  House  Mast  Convenient  \ 


He,  too ,  wanted  to  make 
poultry  money. 

He  knew  he  could  only  make  money  by  making  the 
chicks  live.  Dead  chicks  don’t  pay.  Many  chicks 
that  don’t  live,  die  from  poor  feeding.  So  he  tiied 


SAMPLES, l 
AND  1 
CIRCULAR 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Now  he  says  “Didn’t  lose  a  single  chick' ’ 

H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  actually  does 
bring  results  like  that  because  it  doesn't  spoil  like 
some  of  the  uncooked  feeds  and  so  makes  a  healthy 
diet.  Try  it — you'll  be  surprised  at  your  succes*. 

The  H  O  Company  |  John  J.  Campbel/ 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


up<  n  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special- 
ini'  and  cun  mipplj  you  with  paint  rur  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  u»  y..ur  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  IV e  cun  stive  you  money  by  shipping 
dll-eel  1  rum  mu- factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
On  order*  for  fiv  or  leu  vulltm*  *'M  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  r.oliu*  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Faclory :  371  WAYME  ST.,  JERSEY  CUT,  N.  J. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


First  Line  of  Defense 

ORR’S  SPECIAL  CHICK  FEED 


Owing  to  the  extremely  wet  weather  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  much  corn  and  wheat  was  dam- 
aged.  In  certain  sections  85  per  cent,  was  ren. 
ifered  unfit,  in  hundreds  (if  cases  corn  received 
at  the  great  centres  the  percentage  of  No.  2 
corn  (the  Standard  grade)  was  about  nil  and 
this  year  more  than  ever  before  more  damaged 
and  kiln-dried  grain  will  he  used.  We  wish  to 
inform  all  that  as  usual  we  have  stored  suffi¬ 
cient  eoru  of  the  1914  crop  (cured  on  the  cob) 
for  our  Special  chick  feed  uud  ohick  mash  and 
we  feel  safe  lit  saying  no  other  concern  in 
America  lias  this  high  grade  corn.  We  sell 
only  to  the  consumer.  You  get  It  fresh,  sound 
and  sweet.  Don’t  take  any  chances.  Order  the 
best.  We  have  it.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS, Box  8,Orr’»  Mills, N.Y 


Distinct,  Definite  laying  strains  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
K.  1.  Keds.  Bar/ril  Rocks  arc  from  (he  oldest  and  best 
ttapncMcd  strain  in  America.  Birds  of  the  same  strain 
won  the  Mo.  egg  contest.  We  have  a  handsome  breeding 
flock  unilorm  in  si/.cand  nicely  marked.  R.  I.  Reds  are  a 
21X1-1- gg  strain,  largr  size,  unilorm.  sound,  red  color,  line 
layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Chick*,  $15.00  per  100, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.00.  Also  eggs  from  deep, 
rich,  glowing,  trapncsk-J  Reds  (tv  J10.00  per  setting. 
Laying  rales  207-265.  Courteous  treatment  guaranteed. 
1*.  JB.  Hok>ort»,  Norway,  Me. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  f  ffe 

catalog  2c.  etaui  p,  allowing  pare  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  T.4LLK1'  4  IMS  HIIT.THV  HUM,  Pellet  lib,  Pu. 


J  bright  Paid  li  T  Incubator  is  eov-| 
)  .  tas-.o C  Q  erad  with  asbestos 
thsMockxag  bon;  has  triple  walls. 
__  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to  ^ 
■Of,  30  kAi'S'  TRIAL— rrwncy  bwcur  if 
notO.R.  Wntdf  for  bTiKfllliiaiimNryKr,  1C 
UOMH  An  fXCUNATDW  C0„  Dcpn  ?lft»cinetWi3. 


5-6-7  lb.  bens.  7  »nd  8  lb.  cocks. 
Fertile  cu*f»nfeed  T  rap- 

Bested  nod  Ped»ureed  Stock. 

WHUAM  B.  WHITNEY 

Marlborough,  I.  IT. 


Inporlar  tsB  Bresdcr 


BREDTOLAY-S.C.White  Leghorns 


S»nitary,cory,i»ort»ble7^^^*  ^ 
r  Hnmblc.  Open  oirlroDt;removatile.adJu8t- 
Ablc  floor.  0^‘tkly  navntldhita  Breeding 
Pm,  It# rx^er.C'wVmy  ot  Liiviog  HdUM.  Llftht 
utul  <unhy,  Ctimparirad  t>*tt<r  than  home- 
built.  LuhLtu  lUVlimr.  5*xxne  ttuteri-lb.ikour 

k  famoui 5ti04.  Cnid.  hnt.tcd^nt  and  Uce  j 

SeUtliocifloAirAWd  JitcrHlure 


llarrou  ami  Young  slrittn.  Baby  chicks.  S12  per 
100.  Hatching  Ecus.  |5  |.«r  lni);  $45  per  l.OHD.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PERKY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley, N.  V. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chick*  and  Breeder.*.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


and  price  lac. 


TJnxdUl*  8ilo  Co, 
Box  C.  TJmujiilx,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

$4  per  100.  90%  Fertile.  Bnby  Cliiclc*  $12  per  100. 

Sycamore  Poultry  Farm,  (Shelter  I  slant!,  N.Y. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


(New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Fn*e  on 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  ILrrisoo  Sired,  New  Veit 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Mar.  31,  1916. 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  stock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch 
ing,  85c.,  15;  $4.60,  100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish.  Esperance,  N  Y 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  oue  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Buttercu 

15  per  setting  of  15.  I 


3S-“IUYinian ’’(^Strain 

rs.S  M  C  LITTLETON, Spencer, N  T. 


Heavy.  Lay  ing  Strain  ItUKF  ORPINGTONS 
Eggs,  $1  and  $2  por  15.  Odithia  Farm,  R  Sfanley,  N  Y. 


—Boston  »n<1  New  York  winners.  Cock¬ 
erels— Pullets— Eggs.  FIELD.  Semers,  Conn. 


Egga.Sl  per  15:  $5  per  1 00.  Day-old  chick*,  $10  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


Buff  Rocks 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world’s  but  at  rain.  Prom  prD.o  winners, 
$3  tier  salting;  4  settings,  $10.  Utility  eggs  from 
mme  blood.  H.SOpor  setting:  $8  tier  100.  Um’kerels. 

$3,  $4,  $5.  I»r.  If  AY  MAN,  Doylextowa,  Pa. 


1 5  Pekin  Duck  Egg,  £?„•  “  7^13 

KEGEK  JFKU1T  FAR3I8  -  Flanders,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Indian  Runner  Ducks— Eggs  mmm 

Selected  from  best  Winter  layers  of  snowy  white 
eggs.  $2  per  setting.  90%  fertility. 

H.  B.  MORGAN  -  Amenla,  N.  Y. 


Standard  bred;  heavy  layers.  Line  brad  birds  that 
have  the  power  of  reproduction.  Ten  years  breed¬ 
ing  back  of  them.  Write  for  descriptive  mating  list. 

FOUR  ACRES  -  N utley,  N.  J. 


niDV  rHIf  YQ  Vigorous,  sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm-raised  breeding  flocks  ( 
DnDl  1/IlItrVJ  greed,  heavy  layers.  Kule  arrival  guaranteed.  Gibson  eggs  from 
strains  guaranteed  30%  fertile. 

BREEDING  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  t 

)  Infuse  Hibson’s  **  Bred  to  Lay  °  blood  tn  your  flocks.  Tim  birds  are  large,  hearty  and 
vigorous  ami  will  make  your  flocks  productive  and  prnfl tjible.  Let  us  Htork  your  farm 
s?  -f  or  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order  early  -,  you  get  better  service,  illustrated 
V  J  folder  on  reLpie-t. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  DRAWER  C,  GALEN  FARMS,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RED  ari d  W.  LEGHORN 

The  Evidence  is  contained  in  our  Illustrated  Catalog  (Post 
Free)  “ More  Money  from  Chix  and  Eggs  for  Hatching ” 

Special  May  and  June  Prices.  Addresi  Dept.  4 
JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM  -:-  Southampton,  N.  Y, 
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good  apples  as  long  as  they  can  got.  them, 
hut  prefer  even  ordinary  oranges  to  poor 
apples.  Pears  are  about  closed  out.  Some 
well-handled  KiefTers  have  brought  $2  per 
barrel.  Strawberries  in  steady  supply, 
holding  mainly  at  25  to  30  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  though  a  few  lots  repacked  in  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  baskets  have  been  retailed 
about  the  streets  at  20  cents. 


Apples— Hen  Davis,  bbl.  .  2  00  @  2  30 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  (To  4  00 

Winesap . 2  50  @  4  50 

Jonathan  . . . . 25U  @4  50 

Greening  . .  2  00  @  3  50 

Baldwin . .  2  00  @3  50 

Spy .  2  00  @  4  50 

Culls,  bbl .  To  @  1  25 

Western,  Box .  .  75  @2  25 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl .  7  00  @11  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  0  00  @10  00 

Done  Island,  bbl . . .  8  00  @1100 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., .  25  @  35 


VRGtC'l'A  HI.  ICS. 


Potatoes  continue  very  high;  25  to  50 
cents  per  barrel  advance  is  asked  for  Long 
Island.  State  and  Maine  mainly  under 
$3.75.  Asparagus  in  larger  supply.  Old 
cabbage  running  poor.  Green  beans  and 
peas  high — a  few  of  the  latter  arriving 
from  California.  Lettuce  largely  poor. 
Onions  continue  in  heavy  supply,  includ¬ 
ing  new  Southern,  some  of  which  went  un¬ 
der  ,$1.75  per  bushel. 


Potatoes-Dong  Island,  bbl . 

Maine  . . . . 

8tatO . . . . . 

Western,  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new,  bbl  . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Bber.s.  bbl..; . . 

Carrots,  bhl . 

Cucumbers,  bu  . . . 

Hot  house,  dor  , .  . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

New  Southern. bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  State.,  loti  lb.  bug  . 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  . 

Texas,  new,  ft  bn.  orate  . 

Asparagus, dor.  bunches . 

Peppers.hu.  . . . 

Peas,  bu . 

KadisheM,  bhl . 

•Hothouse.  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  bbl  . 

Kftlo,  bbl  . . 

I, vCIcs,  Uio  hunches . 

Parsnips,  bhl . . . . 

ItV.m'.'iinc,  bbl . 

Stride llenns;  bu .  . 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bbl . . 

’ H  iltoliagn . . . 

Salsify. lull  bunches . . . 

8 q bash,  old,  bbl.  . . 

’  New,  bn  . 

Tomatoes,  li-bkt.  crate . . . 

IIulliuuM,'.  lb........ . . 

Watercress.  100  bunches  . 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  do*,  bunches 

Mushrooms,  iti . . 

Parsley,  bbl . . . 


4  25  @  4  50 
.  3  75  (a  i  Oil 
.  3  50  @  3  75 
.  2  85  @  3  00 
.  4  00  @  7  00 
4  50  @  7  50 
80  @  1  15 

1  00  @1  25 

2  00  @3  00 
2  00  @  3  75 

50  @  1  00 
.10  00  @18  00 

1  00  @2  50 
75  @  4  50 

1  00  ®  2  00 

2  00  @2  50 
1*0  @  1  50 

1  00  @  3  25 

1  00  ©  3  1  0 

2  00  @  5  00 

1  25  @  2  110 

2  00  @4  00 
1  00  @  3  00 

50  @  75 

4  00  @  6  00 
1  50  @2  00 
1  75  @  2  0(1 

1  00  @4  00 

2  oo  m  o  on 

1  50  @  2  00 

3  00  @  5  00 
1  75  @2  00 
1  25  @1  75 

75  @  2  00 
10  @  211 

1  0U  @2  00 
30  @  GO 

.  20  @  40 

2  50  @  4  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Stocks  of  high  grade,  both  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed,  have  been  rapidly  working 
down.  Low  qualities  dull. 


Uay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  . . 28  00  @27  50 

No.  2 . 23  00  @24  50 

No.  . . 18  00  @21  On 

Clover  mixed . . . ...18  nO  @24  50 

No  grade  . 10  00  @18  00 

Straw*  Bye . 14  00  @10  U0 


GRAIN 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Demand  good  for  fresh-killed  broilers 
from  nearby,  at  -2  to  2fi  cents;  Western 
box  packed  two  cents  under  top  figure. 
Many  of  the  current  receipts  are  rough 
stock  and  more  or  less  undesirable. 
Fowls  selling  mainly  in  range  of  20  to  21 
cents.  Turkeys  extremely  scarce,  fancy 
at  110  to  21.  Ducks  17  to  20.  Squabs 
weighing  10  pounds  or  more  per  dozen, 
•$5,50  to  $5.75. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  in  large  supply  and  trading  ac¬ 
tive  on  desirable  qualities.  Baldwin  and 
Winesaps  have  brought  up  to  $3.75;  York 
Imperial  .$3.25  and  Greening  .$3  or  a  trifle 
better.  Lower  grades  in  surplus,  some 
going  under  $1.50  per  barrel.  Straw¬ 
berries  in  light  demand,  selling  mainly 
around  30  cents. 

VEGETABLES. 

White  potato  market  very  firm  and 
nothing  desirable  to  be  had  under  $1.25 
to  $1.30  per  bushel.  Sweets.  75  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel  for  Jersey,  and  $1.50  to  $2 
per  barrel  for  Southern.  Onions  in  heavy 
surplus,  old  going  mainly  at  $1  to  .$1.50 
per  100  pounds  and  new  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  %  bushel  crate.  Old  cabbage  aver¬ 
aging  poor  at  $15  per  ton  or  under ;  new, 
$1.50  to  .$2  per  barrel. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Business  dull  in  beef  stock  and  calves. 
Steers.  .$8.50  to  .$0;  bulls,  $0  to  $7.25; 
cows,  .$3  to  $5;  milch  cows,  ,$45  to  $80 ; 
calves,  .$10  to  $11.50;  sheep,  $5  to  $0 ; 
lambs,  .$0  to  $12;  hogs.  $1 L  to  ,$12. 

HAY. 

L)emand  good  for  the  better  grades  of 
Timothy  and  clover  mixed.  Best  Tim¬ 
othy.  $21.50  to  $22.50;  No.  2,  $18  to  .$20; 
No.  3,  .$14  to  $10;  clover  mixed,  $15  to 
$10. 


Boston  Markets 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  CHOICE  BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  have  been  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  time  last  year.  The 
supply  of  choice,  fresh  grades  is  decidedly 
limited  and  most  storage  out  of  the  way. 
Quotations  hold  at  the  recent  advance, 
with  30  cents  the  standard  priee  for 
Northern  creamery  in  tubs,  if  extra  qual¬ 
ity.  firsts  from  34  to  35  cents.  New 
York  and  Vermont  dairy  firsts  range 
from  33  to  34  rents. 

The  quotation  for  “dairy"  butter  is 
often  puzzling  to  producers  of  a  fancy 
dairy  product  which  very  likely  sells  at 
the  top  of  the  market.  “The  fact  is," 
said  a  dealer,  “we  do  not  gel  any  choice 
dairy  hutcr  in  the  regular  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  The  blitter  classed  as  dairy  is  really 
the  less  desirable  lots  picked  up  by  coun¬ 
try  dealers  and  shippers.  Really  choice 
dairy  b liter  would  come  only  by  contract 
and  at  special  price,  and  it.  is  not  bought 
and  sold  in  the  regular  butter  market.” 


Wheat.  No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1  39  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 83  @  84 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight.  bush .  50  @  51 

Rye,  Iree  from  onion .  1  00  @  1  02 

HERBS,  ROUTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 

Calamus  . 10  @  12 

Dandelion .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  4 

Sage  . .  12  @  15 

Thyme  7  @  8 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  50  @2  25 


WOOL. 

Mills  are  busy  and  the  new  clip  in  the 
West  is  held  high.  Recent  sales  at  Bos¬ 
ton  have  been  :  Netv  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  Delaine,  30;  half  blood,  34  to 
35;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  35  to  37;  three-eight fis  blood,  40. 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NKW  PORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  do* 
Mixed  colors,  new  laid  ... 
Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . 

Tub.  choice . 

OhtolcehK,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good, 

Fricassee,  lb . . 

Turkeys., . 

Fowls  ....  . . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . 

Pork  chops  . . 

I, oin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Radishes,  banch  . 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Apples,  do* . .  .... 

Cabbage,  head  . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 


33 

@ 

35 

28 

@ 

30 

22 

@ 

24 

44 

@ 

45 

36 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

33 

5U 

@ 

55 

20 

® 

24 

34 
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36 

23 

@ 

26 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

® 

24 

20 

@ 

24 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

6 

@ 

10 

3 
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5 

10 

@ 

15 

40 

@ 

75 

5 

@ 

8 

100 

@ 

1  25 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Market  in  very  strong  position,  fancy 
Western  tub  selling  up  to  40  aud  nearby 
bricks  a  cent  higher,  with  jobbing  prices 
of  the  latter  up  to  40  cents.  Fair  to  me¬ 
dium  grades  of  dairy  bring  26  to  32  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  scarce  and  demand  for  full 
cream  good  at  1 8 }/j  to  19  cents. 

EGGS. 

Business  moderately  active  on  desir¬ 
able  nearby  and  well  candled  Southern. 
Sales  up  to  20  cents  on  nearby  are  noted, 
and  jobbing  business  at  28  to  30.  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  light  and  demand  good  at  IS 
to  19  for  fowls,  up  to  20  for  chickens,  and 
19  for  ducks  and  geese. 


EGG  CONDITIONS. 

Arrivals  are  now  beginning  to  show  in¬ 
crease  and  are  larger  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  The  decline  in 
price  has  been  unusually  slow,  but  sure, 
and  prices  now  seem  pretty  close  to  the 
level  at  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
touch  bottom  for  the  season.  Storage 
buying  ought  to  begin  very  soon  in  liberal 
amount,  if  dealers  have  not  altogether  lost 
their  courage  because  of  the  losses  of  last 
year.  The  season  is  likely  to  be  short¬ 
ened  and  buying  will  have  to  be  done  rap¬ 
idly.  Choice  hennery  eggs  bring  2(5  cents, 
extra  Eastern  25  cents,  firsts  22  cents  to 
2.3  cents,  seconds  21  cents  to  21  ^  cents. 
An  inquiry  lm«  been  received  about,  incu¬ 
bator  eggs.  These  vary  greatly  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Said  a  veteran  egg  tester:  “We  can 
always  toll  an  egg  that  has  been  in  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  high  temperature  quickly 
changes  the  appearance  aud  behavior  of 
the  yolk  and  after  a  little  while  the  air 
chamber  grows  larger.  The  shell  also 
loses  its  bloom.  There  is  no  sure  way  to 
tell  a  cold  storage  egg,  but  we  claim  we 
can  always  detect  incubator  eggs.  These, 
if  good  aud  carefully  tested,  are  graded 
ivith  Western  eggs;  usually  number  two 
or.  lower,  most  of  them  at  this  season 
bring  about  15  cents  and  are  sold  to 
bakeries.  Eggs  that  have  been  in  water- 
glass  can  be  told  easily,  even  if  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned ;  when  we  take  two  or 
three  of  them  in  hand  they  rattle  like 
bones  on  account  of  the  change  in  shell 
caused  by  the  waterglass.  They  grade  as 
number  two  and  are  not  worth  so  much  as 
a  good  egg  from  cold  storage.” 

LIGHT  SUPPLIES  OF  POULTRY. 

Poultry  is  scarce  and  supplies  in  sight 
have  been  disposed  of  easily.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  Northern  and  Eastern  fowls  is  20 
cents  to  21  cents  if  choice,  and  17  cents 
to  IS  cents  for  hover  grades.  Practically 
no  standard  broilers  are  coming  from 
Eastern  points,  Chickens  arriving  are 
staggy  and  sell  lower  than  fowls  for  the 
most  part.  A  few  squab-size  broilers, 
weighing  about  60  pounds  to  a  ease  of  75 
birds,  sell  at  90  cents  per  pair. 

APPLE  MARKET  DRAGGING. 

The  apple  market,  after  showing  a  lit¬ 
tle  improvement  for  a  Aveek  or  two,  sagged 
back  with  demand  sIoav  and  prices  no 
more  than  holding  their  own.  For  choice 
cold  storage  Baldwins  the  top  price  is  $4, 
hut_a  great  many  good  lots  are  offered  at 
$3.50  or  less.  For  No.  1  fresh  packed 
Baldwins  the  raugs  is  $2  to  $2.50.  Most 
No.  2  sell  around  $2.  Greenings  and 
Spies  sell  about  the  same  as  Baldwins  of 
corresponding  grade.  Ben  Davis  sell  50 
Cents  lower  than  Baldwins.  Russets  sell 
mostly  at  $2.  Cranberries  are  closing  out 


the  season  at  steady  prices,  with  $10  top 
for  large,  dark.  Cape  Cod  stock. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  selling  sloAvly  and  it  be¬ 
comes  harder  to  get  more  than  $2.75  as 
top  quotation.  Parsnips  are  lower  at 
75c.  to  SI  per  bushel  because  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  pit  stored  and  fresh  dug  stock. 
Beets,  carrots  and  turnips  hold  unchanged 
in  price.  Rhubarb  is  in  liberal  supply 
and  slightly  lower,  not  bringing  more 
than  5c.  unless  choice..  A  little  native 
celery  is  still  being  brought  in  at  $3  to 
$3.50  per  dozen.  Hothouse  lettuce  is 
higher  at  75c.  to  $1  per  box.  Mushrooms 
are  35c.  to  40c.  per  pound.  Hothouse 
dandelions  $1.05  per  box.  Hothouse  to¬ 
matoes  are  sti1L50r\  per  pound.  Cabbages 
continue  scarce  on  account  of  the  freight 
embargo,  and  bring  $1.50  per  barrel.  The 
list  of  Southern  vegetables  is  increasing 
and  price  gradually  declining  with  the 
season. 

The  potato  market  may  show  consider¬ 
able  effect  from  the  refusal  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  to  handle  such  bulky  freight 
for  the  present.  Maine  potatoes  are  still 
arriving  but  they  have  to  be  routed 
around  through  the  New  Haven  but  ar¬ 
rivals  are  rather  light.  A  limited  amount 
of  potatoes  are  coming  from  Maine  cen¬ 
tral  shipping  points,  but,  they  sell  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  choice  or  Aroostook  stock, 
being  rated  smaller  and  less  desirable  as 
a  class.  Quotation  holds  around  $2,50  in 
Boston.  Shippers  from  points  in  central 
Maine  quote  $1.20  per  bushel,  delivered 
at  points  having  Boston  rates  of  freight. 
Southern  potato  growers  are  complaining 
about  the  high  price  of  seed,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  substitute  cheaper  Western 
stock.  Aroostook  Cobblers  are  held  at 
$3.00  to  $3.85  per  bag.  but.  unless  the 
stock  moves  more  rapidly  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  of  them  will  have  to  he  sold  as  table 
stock,  for  which  they  would  bring  5  to  7 
cents  less  than  regular  market  stock  on 
account  of  smaller  size." 


over  untreated 


- —  .  .Tups.  Most  of  Hi  In  -nil I  was  already 

producing  f>ilr  'Tops  nod  supposed  !•*  tie  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  bacteria— proving  that  tlio  carefully 
selected  high  bred  germs  in 

g-,-,,  tut  sminAPp  m  ^ 


HIGH  BStO  HiTBOGtN-GATMf IWNC  BAULRIA 
for  CLOVtB5.ALrALtA.eiA>C;.^v,  OTIttR  LtSOMW 

lore  effective,  moreiicuccand  produce  better 
•«  than  native  et. .11  bacteria.  AVIiai  South 
ina  did,  you  e»u  do.  Not  only  on  Cow  peas, 
Ml  ALL  I.KGI'MKS — Feu*.  Beans.  Alfalfa, 
r*  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  You  can  double  your 


5  acre  slue  brittle  $rt,  A  6  acre  also  Viol  tie  means 
6.1)00  lbs.  of  Nitrate  Nitrogen  to  enrich  your  soil. 
Bought  us 


th“  price  of  which  has  advanced  us  a  icsiilt  of  the 
war.  the  cost  to  you  would  lie  $m,  or  at  the  rate  of 


For  absolute  economy,  to  got  the  most  and  best 
crop*  out  of  your  soil,  treat  your  seeds  with 
FARMOQERM.  IVoof  of  these  statements,  ami 
the  "LcgumoOrower,"  our  hook  on  growing  profit¬ 
able  crop*  and  building  up  aoita,  went  free. 
Write  for  it  to  day.  It  is  Interesting  and  very 
instructive  reading. 

i  acre  82.00—5  nero  size  bottle  8*1.00 
50  iicre*  (in  A  acre  si*.'  bottles)  $55, 

100  aercs  tin  fi  acre  size  bottles)  8100. 

Garden  size 50c  At  all  seed  stores  or  direct  from  us. 

Wa  also  Ball 

HIGRADE  HUMUS— $6,  per  ton 

and  Mixed  Fertilizers  Inoculated,  at  lowest  prices. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO 

DEPT.  82  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Staggers 

I  have  a  horse  12  years  okl ;  he  has 
had  four  or  five  spells  as  follows,  in  the 
last  year  aud  a  half.  Tt  always  came  on 
when  driving  him  on  the  road,  but  never 
at.  work  on  the  farm.  Ilia  cars  would 
commence  to  tremble  first  and  be  would  go 
a  little,  sideways,  then  his  head  would 
tremble  and  also  his  shoulders  and  sides. 
I  would  stop  the  team  and  after  standing 
five  minutes  he  would  go  on  again  and 
scorn  to  be  all  right.  T  worked  him  hard 
all  last  Summer  ami  Fall,  and  he  did  not 
have  it.  from  about  April  until  some 
time  in  December,  then  it  only  lasted  for 
about  two  minutes,  but  two  days  ago  he 
had  a  severe  attack.  He  staggered  and 
fell  in  the  snow;  we  held  him  for  about 
10  minutes  and  he  became  quiet.  Can 
.von  tell  me  what  to  do  for  this  horse? 

New  York.  a.  l.  l. 

Such  attacks  of  staggers  or  vertigo 
commonly  are  induced  by  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise.  They  will  not  be  likely 
to  come  on  if  you  always  remember  great¬ 
ly  to  reduce  the  feed  when  there  is  no 
work  for  the  horse  to  do,  aud  at  such 
times  always  make  the  horse  take  abun¬ 
dant  outdoor  exercise  ('very  day.  Never 
let  him  stand  for  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  He  would  he  less  likely  to  have 
an  attack  if  worked  in  a  breast  collar. 


Over 

260,000  > 
Deaf  People 


aro  now  delighted  n -.era  ; 
of  the  Improved  ACOOSTI- 
CON.  Wo  therefore  feel  per-  v 
fectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf 
person,  without  a  penny  of  expense 
to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  tho 


DEPOSIT  FREE  EXPENSE 

WARNINIR  Th«rft  is  no  good  reason  why  everyor a 

*  should  not  maka  as  liberal  atrial  offer  * 
as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  (or  any  Instrument  for 
tha  deaf  until  you  have  tried  It, 

The  ’'ACOUSTICON"  hns  patented  features  which  cannot  be 
doplicBted.  ao  no  matter  what  you  hare  tried.  Bend  for  your  free 
trial  today  and  convince  yoarself.-you  alono  to  decide.  Addreea 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1350  Candler  BMq..  New  York 


EVERYTHING  IN 


YfOTlIlNG  over  Ten 
'  Cents.  2.000  Latest  Pat¬ 
terns  and  border  Designs. 
We  guarantee  full  satis- 
factionor  money  returned. 
Send  for  big  illustrated 
catalog  in  colors  FREE. 

STAR  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

13  Elm  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


I  would  like  advice  about  shoe-boil  on 
horse.  What  is  the  cause  aud  effect?  Is 
it  likely  to  he  permanent?  A.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

.Shoe-boil  is  due  to  bruising  of  the  point 
of  the  elboAV  upon  the  stall  ffoor,  not  upon 
the  heel  of  the  shoe  as  commonly  be¬ 
lieved.  At  least  we  never  hstve  semi  it 
caused  in  the  latter  way.  The  shoe-boil, 
when  organized  into  a  tumor  mass,  is  por- 
rp a nent  and  should  be  removed  by  dissec¬ 
tion.  If  h  horse  is  kept  tied  lip  and  hot 
fomentations  and  absorbing  liniments  are 
persistently  used,  a  neAvly  formed  shoe- 
boil,  containing  serum  but  no  pus.  often 
disappears.  _  a.  s.  a. 

Leaking  Milk 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop  a 
cow  from  leaking  her  milk?  F.  n.  r. 

Kansas. 

Milk  three  times  a  day.  Night  and 
morning  soak  the  teats  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  in  cold  water.  If  that  does 
not  suffice  paint  the  tips  of  the  teats  with 
flexible  collodion  after  each  milking,  or 
tie  AVith  wide  tapes,  or  put  on  wide,  weak 
rubber  bands  or  thimbles.  Be  careful  not 
to  shut  off  the  blood  circulation,  a.  s.  a. 


BARRON  haetgcgs,ng 

During  April  I  can  spare  limited  number  Eggs  from 
selected  breeders  front  dam*  with  records  from  230 
to  248.  mated  to  254-2&3-2<HI  and  265-record  cockerels, 
#'  per  100.  Can  spare  few  eggs  from  Breeders  bay¬ 
ing  individual  records  from  221  to  239.  mated  to  260- 
203  and  285- record  cockerels,  $U)  per  100.  HUT;  fertil¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Owing  >o  lateness  of  Spring.  April 
and  Early  May  Eggs  will  be  of  more  value  than 
those  produced  in  Alarch.  I  have  nothing  butpure- 
hred  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 

A.  C.  LORD,  -  rhon*  t  37,  Lakevlll«,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns 

Direct  Iin porters.  Best  trap-nested  *toek,  282-egg 
strain.  It,  8  til*  strain  that  fount*.  Eggs  for  hutch¬ 
ing,  $7  per  Kill:  *1  per  setting.  Sat  guaranteed. 

I\  F.  RAFFERTY,  -  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGOS 
Ize-laying  strain,  44  per  11,  I  Fiona  Horning 
iR.I  'iick  Eggs.  $1.25  per  12. 1  No.  1,  Genessee,  Pa. 


$4  per  10.  K.  1 1  oil  E: 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN”  D 


;ier  15.  Shropshire 
Gettysburg.  Penna. 


lanWTnHnvn  Purebred  young  Toms,  $7: 

lanmurKBjs  2.veiu  Tora  $10 

RICHARD  KEIF,  Cranbory,  N.j! 


Mammoth Emden Geese Kc? r  fl i 

Red.  Oampines,  Miuorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyaudottei 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa, 


PEKIN  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  ""SpISb!? 

Consolidated  Farms,  (1705  acres)  Somerville,  N.  j‘. 


T  om  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Pure  strain.  Males  ami  females.  Eggs,!!  per  13.  Se¬ 
lected.  $1.50  per  13.  Parkside  Poultry  Farm,  Meriden,  Conn. 


rOR  SALE  ABOUT  TWENTY  (20)  TOULOUSE 
r  CFESK.  W  C.  WH1RRLK,  RtTHCHASE,  N.  Y. 


\Vhltc  Hollsnrl  Madison  Garden, 

VV  rnie  nonana  HggS  1U16,  n rat,  prize  forty 

pound  gobbler.  Blue  ribbon  liens. New  York.  Boston. 

Chicago.  Miss  TUCKER,  Merrynook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Indian  Runn nr  Rucks  fOR  sale,  ku  wn  and  white  end 

I II  u  I  all  KiUlillDl  DUCKS  Orpington  Drakes  aud  Pen¬ 
cilled  Ducks;  all  last  seasou  s  hatching.  Good  stock. 
Fine  condition.  Glenjcres,  R.  F.  0. 135,  Ridoewood.  N.  J. 


Wanted  Bourbon  or  Holland  Tom  Turkey 


-SOLON  VAIL 
So.  Rojrallon.Vt. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated  Great 
Winter  layers .  SI. 50  per  setting.  Infertile  eggs  made 
good,  LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Bred  from  imported  stock;  free  range,  healthy 
birds.  Special  reduction  for  April.  Eggs— Six  Hoi- 
lars  per  hundred;  One  Dollar  per  setting.  I’bicks 
—Twelve  Dollars  per  hundred.  Choice  two-year 
apple  trees.  Twelve  Dollars  per  hundred.  Reach 
trees.  Nine  Dollars  per  hundred.  Catalog. 

Eastern  Shore  Nurseries,  Denton,  Maryland 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  enclosed  literature  comes  to  me 
through  a  neighbor.  You  will  appreciate 
the  advertising  significance  of  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  if  you  would  print  the  reply  it 
would  serve  as  u  classic  model  for  other 
farmers  who  resent  this  attempt  of  an 
editor  to  invade  their  private  and  home 
affairs,  and  exploit  them  to  draw  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  his  paper.  S. 

New  York. 

The  literature  is  from  a  modest  gentle¬ 
man,  who  gives  himself  the  title  of  Doe- 
tor  and  editor.  This  titled  editor  asks 
his  subscriber  about  150  questions  of  a 
purely  personal  nature,  relating  almost 
entirely  to  articles  used  by  women,  or 
goods  used  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm. 
While  these  questions  are  asked  under 
editorial  disguise  the  information  is  clear¬ 
ly  wanted  to  influence  advertisers  to  use. 
the  paper.  As  an  inducement,  to  get  se¬ 
rious  replies  $25  in  prizes  are  offered  for 
complete  and  quick  answers.  The  Doctor- 
editor  would  really  serve  his  own  pur¬ 
pose  better  if  he  frankly  admitted  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  asked  the  information  as  a  bus¬ 
iness  favor.  A  farmer  may  overlook  an 
impudent  question  on  tbc  ground  that  no 
impertinence  was  intended,  but  he  can 
hardly  forgive  a  deliberate  insult  to  his 
intelligence.  Following  is  the  letter 
which  our  friend  calls  a  “classic  model,’* 
but  there  is  no  intimation  that  it  is  of¬ 
fered  in  competition  for  a  prize  : 

Dear  Dr,  - . 

Yours  of  the  10th  enclosing  list  of 
questions  received.  Little  you  recked  that 
in  sending  me  that  list  of  questions  you 
were  getting  in  touch  with  one  whose 
tlii rat  for  knowledge  is  second  only  to 
your  own,  and  one  who  deems  it  but  fair 
and  just  that  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  mutual.  Host  assured  that 
the  following  questions  have  not  been 
asked  idly,  but  that  a  full  and  careful 
answer  is  desired  to  each  and  every  one. 

1.  What  college  conferred  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor? 

2.  Was  it  acquired  as  the  result  of 
work  accomplished  or  was  if  bought? 

2.  If  bought,  what  did  it  cost  you? 

4.  What  is  your  salary  as  editor  of 
_ v 

5.  Have  you  any  other  income?  If 
so.  how  much? 

<».  Are  you  able  to  live  in  the  style  to 
which  you  think  you  belong  and  live  with¬ 
in  your  income? 

7.  Does  your  wife  do  her  own  wash¬ 
ing?  Hand  power  or  machinery? 

8.  Have  you  any  children?  How 
many?  Do  they  go  to  private  or  city 
schools? 

9.  Have  you  an  automobile  or  only  a 
Ford?  If  yon  have  a  car  do  you  have  a 
chauffeur  or  drive  yourself?  If  a  chauf¬ 
feur.  how  much  do  you  pay  him? 

'  10.  Do  you  own  the  house  in  which 
you  live  or  do  you  rent? 

11.  What  kind  of  furniture  do  you 
have?  Louis  Quatorze?  Chippendale? 
Mission?  Willow?  If  other  kind,  please 
so  state. 

12.  If  you  failed  as  an  editor,  what 
line  of  work  would  you  take  up? 

A  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o’er  me 
when  I  think  that  my  subscription  tn 

-  -  is  paid  for  two  years  in 

advance,  and  that  the  only  return  I  can 
get  for  one  dollar  and  thirty-three  and 
one-third  cents  is  the  handling  of  a  paper, 
the  quality  of  which  is  the  poorest  that 
comes  into  my  home,  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Trusting  to  receive  an  early  reply,  I  am 
Yours  for  more  knowledge, 

Goshen,  N.  Y.  C.  B.  C. 


Find  enclosed  advertisement  of  Willis 
B.  Monger,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  taken  from 
- If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  this  is  the  same  man  that  sent 
agents  through  this  part  of  the  country 
a  year  or  two  ago.  I  was  not  here  at 
the  time,  but  people  I  know  told  me 
about  it.  One  man  went  to  southeast 
Missouri  to  look  at  the  laud.  He  said 
it  was  so  poor  that  the  young  trees  which 
made  tip  the  “orchard"  were  dyiug,  al¬ 
though  Muuger  had  mulched  some  of 
them  in  an  attempt  to  keep  them  alive. 
His  canning  plant  which  was  to  pay 
dividends  to  the  land  purchaser  was  an 
old  shed.  *Of  course  the  scheme  was  to 
sell  the  land  to  the  purchaser  before  he 
saw  it.  One  cripple  from  here  invested 
and  went  down  to  the  land,  expecting 
to  support  himself  in  the  colony  town, 
but  found  the  town  consisted  of  the 
company’s  office  and  hotel.  The  few  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  land  had  invested  all  their 
foiney,  and  only  wanted  to  get  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  get  away.  One  woman  here 
invested  all  her  money  in  the  scheme, 
and  of  course  lost  it  all.  There  were 
other  cases.  If  Muuger’s  statement  about 
the  Blue  Sky  law'  is  correct  what  is  the 
use  of  having  such  a  law?  F.  w. 

Missouri. 

There  never  was  a  law  enacted  that 
some  individuals  did  not  violate  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  it  with  impunity. 


Land  is  the  most  staple  of  all  invest-  | 
merits,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
promoters  use  it  as  a  basis  for  their  get- 
ricli  schemes.  The  most  worthless  land 
serves  their  purpose,  because  few  go  to 
see  the  land  and  many  of  those  who  do 
are  not  competent  to  judge  of  its  value. 
Florida  has  perhaps  suffered  more  than 
any  other  State  by  the  land  boomer  sell¬ 
ing  worthless  land  to  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  There  are  many  sections  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  the  laud  is  ns  good  as  any 
spot  iu  the  whole  country,  with  the  add¬ 
ed  advantage  of  the  delightful  climate. 
But  it  is  the  swamps  an <1  sandhills  that 
the  land  sharks  sell  to  the  unsuspecting. 
The  same  is  true  whether  the  laud 
scheme  emanates  from  Missouri,  Texas 
or  our  own  beautiful  Long  Island  which 
has  been  infested  with  land  schemers  as 
much  as  any  other  section  we  know. 

I  was  in  the  city  around  New  Year’s 
looking  up  one  or  two  additional  cus¬ 
tomers  for  eggs,  and  .Tan.  3  I  contracted 
with  Mr.  T.  1\  Holliday,  who  has  a  little 
butter  and  egg  store  at  493  Tompkins 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  to  ship  him  a  case  of 
fancy  white  eggs  at  the  market  price. 
There  is  due  me  on  the  crate  $18.50. 
They  agreed  to  pay  express  charges.  If 
this  case  is  one  which  will  command 
your  attention  I  can  assure  you  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  my  gratitude  for  anything  you 
may  be  able  to  do  for  me.  Some  day  I 
hope  to  be  able,  to  let  $13. 50's  go  once  in 
a  while  without  missing  them.  At  pres¬ 
cut  1  am  not  so  fortunately  situated. 

New  York.  \v.  s.  M. 

Mr.  Halliday  must  find  it  profitable  to 
run  his  store  in  this  manner.  He  has 
the  goods  and  the  money.  The  shipper 
has  the  experience.  We  cannot  find  any 
rating  for  him.  and  the  amount  is  too 
small  for  suit,  but  the  transaction  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  ship¬ 
ping  to  only  those  who  can  furnish  un¬ 
qualified  recoin  men dat  i  ous. 

A  sentence  of  three  months  in  the 
county  jail,  with  a  line  of  $500,  wfts_  im¬ 
posed  yesterday  on  I.iu  wood  Ilaines, 
president  of  l.inwood  Ilaines,  Ltd.,  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  mail  order  house  at  Oamcien, 
which  failed  in  1914.  Haines  was  con¬ 
victed  last  week  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  by  selling  $100 
worth  of  stock  in  the  mail  order  concern 
to  George  W.  Blatchley.  a  farmer.  Jess 
than  a  month  before  its  failure.  Haines 
will  appeal. 

The  above  clipping  is  from  a  local  pa¬ 
per  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Haines  was  promoting  this  company  and 
selling  stock  to  farmers  we  publicly  ad¬ 
vised  our  people  against  the  investment, 
and  refused  the  firm's  advertising  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  reason  that  we  would 
not  even  indirectly  be  responsible  for  any 
of  our  people  investing  their  savings  in 
this  stock  promotion  scheme.  Disaster 
usually  follows  in  the  wake  of  all  these 
concerns  selling  stock  to  country  people. 

I  have  bought  on  the  installment  plan  a 
five-acre  farm  of  the  Eubank  Farms  Cmn- 
pauv,  whose  offices  are  in  Pittsburg,  L’a. 
They  agree  to  set  it  out  to  figs  mid  give 
a  very  glowing  account  of  the  returns  they 
will  make  on  the  investment.  I  have 
been  wondering  since  if  T  Would  better 
not  find  out  before  paying  in  very  much 
money  whether  or  not  they  and  the  fig 
proposition  were  all  right.  If  you  could 
give  me  any  information  on  this  it  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  t>.  o. 

Vermont. 

The  Eubank  Farms  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  advertised  to  give  away  five  acres  of 
land  to  anyone  who  will  agree  to  pay  the 
company  $G  a  month  for  planting  the  land 
with  figs  and  caring  for  the  trees  until 
they  come  in  bearing.  The  above  sub¬ 
scriber  who  bit  on  the  alluring  bait,  sends 
us  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  firm 
which  provides  that.  $0  per  month  is  to  be 
paid  for  five  months,  $11  per  month  for 
34  mouths,  and  $10  per  month  for  31 
months — making  a  total  of  $900  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  this  gift  of  five  acres  of  laud  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Eubank  Farms  Co. 
before  the  obligation  is  cancelled.  Pay¬ 
ing  $900  for  five  acres  in  these  install¬ 
ments  is  quite  different  from  the  magnan¬ 
imous  gift  which  the  Eubank  Farms  Co. 
try  to  make  it  appear  to  be  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  proposition.  If  the  land  were  ever 
so  productive  and  tig  raising  ever  so  prof¬ 
itable  we  would  still  advise  our  people 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a 
fake  land  scheme  of  this  kind.  The  only 
ones  who  could  ever  make  any  profit  out 
of  the  fig  business  on  this  basis  are  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme. 


Stagestkuck  Maiden  (after  trying 
her  voice)  :  "Do  you  think  I  can  ever  do 
anything  with  my  voice?”  Stage  Man¬ 
ager:  “Well,  it  may  come  in  handy  iu 
case  of  fire.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 


QOME  men,  when  buy- 
^  ing  an  automobile, ask 
if  it  has  a  particular  make 
of  axle  ora  certain  known 
superior  steel.  The  same 
kind  of  a  buyer  asks  his 
painter  to  use  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  for  painting 
his  house.  Don’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  ask  simply,  “Are 
you  using  good  paint?” 
Be  specific. 

Let  us  send  you 
Paint  Tips  A-5. 
which  tells  why  Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead  makes 
the  paint. 


Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
.lohri  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(.National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


the  finest  and  biggest  selection  of  baggy  bargain! 
ever  offered,  Shows  Us)  nifty,  new  styles— more  than  you 
would  find  in  20  stores— fill  offered  at  prices  that  V,  r-c, 
s.  ve  you  $20  to  $40.  For  example.  139.25  ami  /. \  /) 
op  now  buys  a  genuine  IT  aJ;  ' 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


\  Guaranteed  two  year.-,  and  I  give  you  30  Osya  \»  /! 
9D»  \  free  road  test,  to  prove  the  quality  and  eon-  V* 
Sjg  \  vir.ee  yon  that  it  is  the  beat  buggy  value  you  can 
W*"',  \  buy.  Why  take  chances  with  unknown  makes 

1  when  yoo  can  get  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  direct 

j.ajfrom  the  factory  at  my  ISln  bargain  prices  1 

Write  for  my  new  free  book  tixlny.  Address 
H.  C.  PHELPS.  Prvw. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIACE  MFC.  CO.,  Stiticn  223.  Columbus,  Ohio 


‘SS’QQH 

ISO  Other  JlTJand 
Styles  lor 

1  will  #«v»  you  wooer  o» 
K.rm  w  aaona  A  Hameu. 
Write  furSpeclal  Catalogs 


GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK 

rDFE“PostPaid 


Wherever  Whitewash 

F  is  now  used  Carbol.i  should  be^ 
used  instead.  A  beaut  if  ulsr.uiv-  , 
whitemineralpaintcombinedwith  <• 
the  world’s  most  powerful  germicide. 

,  Will  not  flake,  crack,  peel,  oi  blister. 

,  For  the  spring  clean-up  use  it  to  paint  . 
health  and  sunshine  into  barns,  coops, 
pens,  cellars,  etc. 


destroys  disease  germs,  fly  eggs  and  vermin 
of  all  kinds.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast.  No 
disagreeable  odor.  Comes  in  powder  form 
—ready  when  mixed  with  water.  Put  it 
on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Your  dealer 
has  iL  Send  25  cents  for  trial  package. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  lbs.  (lOgnJ.)  for  It  plus  pmrtajte. 

20  lbs.  id)  44  l  f»r  52  duliviux.J  free. 

Gi/ib*.  l&a  •* )  rut  a  “ 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  R. 

7  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


r 


F or  All  Your 
HEAVY  Work 

Y'Oll  have  scores  of  things  daily  to  be  hoisted,  low- 
*  cred  or  hauled,  such  as  unloading  hoy  or  grain, 
hauling  limbers,  elevating  ice.  driving  fence  posts, 
loading  or  unloading  coal,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
fruit,  etc.  Let  119  help  you  save  money,  wont  and 
two-thirds  ol  your  lime  with  in 

Ireland  Geared  Hoist 

Operates  safely  and  easily.  Special  pulley  for 
your  engine.  Guaranteed  every  wav.  Write 
for  hoist  circulars — also  abouf 
our  draw  saws,  wood  saws,  saw 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rides  Like  An  Auto 

f’Thc  New  Patented  Harvey  Holster  Springs  .rreX| 

made  |u-.t  like  the  liur*,?  an  icinobfie  springs.  They!, 

T  absorb  al  lthc  bumps,  jwtt  uni)  ierk  *  oi  rough.  uneven 
roads,  and  change  *r.  PfdiMry  Wagon  Into  nu  easy- 
liding  spring  wagon.  Aotnn  your  wagon  will  enable  1 
you  to  get  your  perishable  produce  lo  market  i 
In  fitatcUvt  conditional  ways.  Insist  on  liar  I 
vcy’s.  It  ymirdealer  clli  t  supply  you  write  I 
us  tor  free  catalog  arid  pricelist. 

Harvuy  Spring  Co.,  729-17th  Sh.Btcine,  Wit 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


=  !  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson. 
E-  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 


...  1.50  H 

Construction.  Taft.  . .  1.50  l|] 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  8t.,  N.  Y. 
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li  Greenhouse 


cCrown  Grain Drills- 

4  ■ — -  .  .  ■  -  ,  , r  .1  ...  r.  .1.1.  *  ...  .^,.lb  FPll.i  .»<••••  n  1  I'r.etiliviaP 


Combine  lightness  of  draft  with  great  strength.  The  grain  and  fertilizer  feed 
rctfuluCiotj  is  instantly  changeable  by  an  ajustablc  gate.  CROWN  Drills  correctly 
biiiallest  ticeds  to  kidney  beans*.  Most  complete  drills  mode.  CROWN  Drilln 
in  de  in  plain  ur  combination  st>  ka  In  hoi-,  single  uud  double  dine.  Manufacturers 
also  of  CROWN  Fertilizer  and  JLiine  Sowers  and  Wheelbarrow  Urasa  £k*«*dors- 
laslst  on  seeing  CROWN  Drills  at  your  dealers.  Write  us  l'nr  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  1 2  Wayne  St.,  Phelps,  N.Y . 


Fronts?  of  Steel 


Buy  the  if  end  and  Holts  and  make  the  Urate  yourself.  Write 

- - — n — . — 7 - : — — n — 2 - 4*  f.  J  -T!7'T.  _ . _ _ v. '  -  F7TTY.  ,  it  ^  ; 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  TMF,  FARM 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  hy  the 
Act  uf  OnnKTPss  of  August  24.  1912.  of  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW  YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y’.,  for  April  1,  1916. 

State’  of  New  York.  t 
County  of  New  York.  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  anil  for  the  Stato 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who.  huviUK  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  ho  is  tho  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Y'orker  and  that,  the  following 
Is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement,  of  the  ownership,  management,  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation ).  otu..  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  tile  date  shown  In  the  above  caption, 
required  hy  tho  Act  of  August  24.  1918,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
tiio  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  malingers  are; 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

.'•oili  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor;  Herbert  W.  Coillngwood,  YVoodclifT  Lake, 
new  Jentey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  WoodclilY 
Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager :  John  .1.  Dillon,  903  West  End 
Ave,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  903  West.  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  l<\  Dillon.  3675  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y'. 
Herbert.  W,  Colllngwmul.  Woodolitf  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

S.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  tho 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  soourily  hold¬ 
ers.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  os  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  iwcurity  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  tho 
company  ns  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion.  the  name  Of  the  person  or  corporation  fur  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said 
r wi,  iiiiiiisiapli*  contain  MnU-mcnts  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hooka  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
rapacity  other  than  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
alfiaut  lias  no  reason  to  believe  that,  any  other  per¬ 
son,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  tho  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  hire. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  ntc  this  24tli  day 
of  March,  1916. 

(Seal)  P.  J.  NEWMAN, 

Notary  Public.  Rensselaer  County. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.  No.  73. 

Term  expires  March  30,  1917. 


sheriff,  by  filing  with  the  Clerk  of  his 
county,  a  notice,  subscribed  by  the  sher¬ 
iff.  describing  the  judgment,  the  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  property  levied  upon.  This 
notice  must  be  recorded  and  indexed  by 
tiie  clerk.  'Phis  judgment  becomes  a 
charge  upon  the  land  only  from  the  time 
of  recording  and  indexing  the  notice  by 
the  clerk. 

Number  of  Acres  Reserved 

A  number  of  years  ago,  A  sells  to  B 
100  acres  of  laud  and  allowances,  reserv¬ 
ing  25  acres  off  one  corner,  naming  the 
number  of  rods  each  way.  Ii  has  his 
land  surveyed  and  finds  A  has  more  than 
25  acres.  Can  B  take  all  hut  25  acres, 
and  can  B  remove  the  old  fences  and 
build  new  ones  on  the  new  line,  or  must 
he  let  the  old  fences  remain  where  they 
were?  It.  w,  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  statement  is  hardly  full  enough 
on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Was  the 
25  acres  marked  off  by  fence  when  you 
bought  it?  If  so,  B  probably  has  no 
remedy  now.  Do  the  number  of  rods 
named  in  the  deed  make  more  than  25 
acres,  or  was  “more  or  less”  used  in  the 
deed?  If  so.  B  probably  has  no  remedy 
now.  In  any  event  if  you  have  both 
acquiesced  in  the  present  boundary  for 
a  number  of  years  and  the  reservation  is 
not  much  in  excess  of  25  acres,  there  is 
probably  uothing  B  can  do  without  A’s 
consent.  So  much  depends  on  the  faefs 
that  it  is  unwise  to  hazard  a  guess,  but 
the  chances  seem  against  B. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  wo  open  a  department  hero  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  lifttne  and  address  must  tie 
counted  as  part  of  tho  advertisement.  No  display 
typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Prortuels,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  joDbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
lire  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be.  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  re-ach  us  not  later  than  Friday  to  ap¬ 
pear  In  the  following  week's  Issue. 


B  Prevent-^ 

the  loss  of 

Returned  Milk 

— Do  it  Quickly,  Easily, 
Thoroughly  and  Economically 

lave  sour  milk — the  waste  is  un- 
Stirring  in  u  water  tank 
much  valuable  time  and  It 
do  the  work."  Tho  growth  of 
produced  hy  animal  heat  must 
d  immediately — tile  quicker  tho 
n  three  seconds  you  can  reduce 
‘•■■c  ii-ni|.eraturo  of  milk  from  93  Dg's  to 
52  Dg’s  if  you  own  a  genuine 

CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 

The  mill:  flows  over  the  cooling  drum  in  a  thin 
stream.  It  is  strained  and  cooled  almost  Instant, 
ly.  Needs  no  attention,  fold  oat.  water  next  to 
milk  surface.  Running  water  unnecessary — hut 
can  he  used  to  good  advantage  if  desired.  No 
“enwy"  or  feed  odors.  Milk  keeps  sweat  4S  hours 
longer.  Cooler  Is  washed  as  easily  as  a  pall. 
Champion  cooled  milk  makes  bigger  profits.  No 
other  cooler  is  more  simple  nr  rtliclont  and  yet 
tho  genuine  Cliumplon  sells  at  one -fourth  that  of 
most  cooling  devices.  Endorsed  bv  health  author 
ities.  Conforms  to  regulations,  in  successful  uso 
for  many  years. 

For  Sale  liy  All  Leading  Dairy  Supply  Dealers 

There  Is  n  “Cli  nmplotl"  dealer  near  you. 
Make  sure  it’s  a  ’'Champion.”  Don’t  take  a 
substitute  insist  upon  tho  Champion  Label. 
Genuine  I'tiamplon  Milk  Coolers  are  in  various 
sizes.  Write  your  own  dealer  or  send  direct  for 
catalog  and  prices,  giving  size  of  your  dairy. 
Let  us  prove  to  yon  that  the  Champion  Cooler 
will  save  you  enough  this  next  summer  to  pay 
its  original  cost  many  times  over. 

v  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  Cortland.  N  Y.  J 


■  fc  •  jg  If  you  build  or  renew 

i  W  t  ■%“““<*  your  roof  use 

HUDSON 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Fire  resisting  and  leal: 
kUd proof.  Samples  free  Ask 
TtlJ^il  or  SliiiiL'lincAidsNo.83 

aSPHflt  t  RLflOlf  ROOF  INQ  C0..R<iam  483. 8  Church  Sl..Newrark  City 

E.  V.  Odell’s  1  Office  835  6th  Ave.,  N.  V.  Phone  Bryant 
FARMFRS  I  ~0t)7.  Managers,  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
A.  tri  A T V 7  ?- Dairymen,  Poultrynien,  Kennelmen, 
dURe.AU  I  Horticulturists,  all  nationalities; 
Esinb.  1862  J  prompt  service ;  refereucesinvcstigatcd. 


Eslnb.  1862  J 

DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  Doth  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  pnllanthrop 
io  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Collection  of  Judgment 

IIow  may  I  collect  an  account  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  that  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  over  10  years?  Judgment  was  taken 
at  that  time,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
since.  Does  this  judgment  still  hold 
good?  Could  I  secure  an  execution,  or 
is  this  claim  outlawed?  C.  B. 

New  York. 

A  judgment  remains  a  lien  upon  real 
property  for  only  10  years  after  it  is 
filed.  But  real  property  of  the  judgment 
debtor  may  be  levied  upon  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  10  years  by  virtue  of  an  ex¬ 
ecution  against  property,  issued  to  the 


RAGS,  OLD  PAPER,  BAGS, 
„  RUBBER,  METALS 

(tu  p rices  Now  Are  Very  High m 

Write  us  for  prices  and  shipping  directions 
Large  or  small  quantities.  Quick  returns 

‘The  W.  L.  L0ESER  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Subscribers  Exchange 

THREE  1910.  BOO-CHICK  Newtown  Brooder 
stoves,  $25  size,  $15  each;  like  new;  bargains. 
PAUL  KT.’HL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP— Apply  DONALD  MacKAY. 
Supt.,  Gove  Hill  Farm,  Tlietforil  Center,  Vt. 


TO  EXCHANGE  for  White  Wyaudottes,  Vietrola 
and  records,  cost  $00.  HARVEY  WOOD, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality  for 
sale  after  April  1st,  made  by  D.  F,  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


HALF  PRICE,  Universal  Tractor  complete,  good 
as  new,  bought  larger  tractor  reasou  for  sell¬ 
ing;  price  $200.  HAMLIN  FRAZIER,  Frazeys- 
burg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  12-25  Tractor  witli  sand  lugs 
and  Avery  4-Furrow  Self -Li ft  Plow;  practi¬ 
cally  new.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fixtures  for  two  gasoline  brooder 
booses  for  $7.50;  two  Buffalo  incubators,  larg¬ 
est  size  for  $25.  E.  L.  COR'VIN,  Ensthampton, 
I..  I. 

THREE  BUFFA/.O  Incubators  (Chas.  Cyphers 
Co.  I,  $15  each,  bargains,  240  egg,  1915  make, 
good  hatchers,  clean,  like  new.  -Selling  farm. 
ELDON  L.  FRENCH,  Honsatonic,  'Muss. 

ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERICENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  1915  Can  dee  Colony  Brooder 
Stores  half  price.  A  HOOKER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1.000  sawed  yellow  locust  fence 
posts  7  ft.  long  4x4  at  butt  2x4  at  top,  25 
cents  each.  F.  O.  R.  ears.  NATHANIEL 
CHEESBMAN,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  acre  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
£3  miles  out  on  L.  I.:  six-room  house  with  im¬ 
provements;  $5,000;  rent  $300.  BOX  1234,  R. 
N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — 128  acre  dairy  farm  with  30-room 
hoarding  house,  milk  station  on  farm;  price, 
$80  per  acre.  Address  WILLOW  BROOK  COT¬ 
TAGE,  Wullkill,  N.  Y. 

FINE  Virginia  hog  and  dairy  farm  for  sale; 

well  improved.  IV.  W.  HEYMAN,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

GRASS  AND  FRUIT  LAND;  635  acres  well  lo¬ 
cated,  well  watered,  $12.50  per  acre.  Terms. 
W.  H.  ADKINS,  Trustee,  Swoope,  Va. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000, 
F.  H.  R1VENBUHGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 

12  ACRES  l4  mile  to  two  railroad  stations  on 
line  to  New  York.  Good  eight-room  house, 
barn,  several  henhouses,  stock  and  tools.  $2,500. 
BOX  1257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUTAUQt' A  COUNTY  farm  for  sale,  one 
mile  from  town  and  main  line  Erie  Railroad. 
Seventy  acres,  unexcelled  for  dairy  purposes, 
magnificent  pasture,  rich,  nntural  grass  land, 
timber,  lot,  sugurbush,  orchard,  good  buildings. 
L.  S.  DA  It  ROW,  North  Clymcr,  N.  Y. 

W'AR — Making  sheep  profitable;  400-aere  sheep 
farm,  permanent  fences,  fine  pastures,  build¬ 
ings  modern;  near  wealthy  summer  resort. 
Write  SOLON  VAIL,  So.  Itoyal ton,  Vt. 

IN  RICHMOND,  MASS— Do  you  want  it?  50 
acres,  mile  depot,  hour  to  Albany,  P..  &  A. 
R.R.,  (line  groves,  beautiful  bungalow  sites,  state 
road,  Pittsfield.  Lenox  or  Stoekbridge.  Ideal 
for  summer  home  or  poultry  farm;  $750  buys  it; 
easy  terms  on  part  IT  desired;  in  few  years 
pine  will  tie  worth  $1,000;  lots  young  apple 
trees;  could  soon  have  fine  orl’hard.  C.  B. 
BRIDGES,  Sherman,  N,  V, 

WANTED — To  rent  for  a  term  of  years  a  fully 
equipped  dairy  farm  in  N,  Y,  State.  BOX 
1208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  ten-acre  fruit  farm,  just  coming 
into  bearing,  on  the  Columbia  River.  C.  E. 
IIU.MES,  Kennewick,  Wash , 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate  1  offer  complete 
poultry  plant,  house  20x124,  Hall  Mammoth 
brooder,  four  thousand  capacity,  burn  and  mod¬ 
ern  residence  with  running  water,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  iti  corporation  limits.  JAMES 
HACK ETT,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  5  miles  from  Ithaca,  3 1 
miles  from  Cornell  University;  bouse  and  lot 
In  Ithaca.  Chance  to  educate  your  children. 
WELLINGTON  II.  OSTRANDER,  Coopers  Plains, 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  an  option,  poultry 
farm,  20  to  50  acres,  with  equipment  for  500 
to  1,000  laying  hens.  BOX  154,  Chuppnqun,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  just  out  of  village,  old  stone 
house,  any  number  acres  desired;  also  village 
residence;  also  Calskill  Mt.  farm.  DR.  PITTS, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  wants  to  rent,  good  farm,  with 
cream  or  butter  trade,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools,  BOX  1274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  FARM  at  sacrifice;  terms.  MEL¬ 
VILLE  STOUT,  owner,  Harrington,  Delaware. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  120  acres,  ten-room  house 
with  large  ell,  barn  and  silo,  room  for  20 
cows,  0  horses,  2 >5  miles  from  Norwich,  Ct.,  on 
State  road,  Vi  mile  to  TnftviUe  aud  electric 
ears.  Inquire  of  THOMAS  J.  DODD,  99  Cliff 
St.,  John  Dodd,  202  Boswell  Ave.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — 113  acre  productive 
farm,  well  located,  good  buildings,  fine  house, 
condition  excellent;  stock  and'  tools  if  wanted; 
reasonable.  A.  M.  POPE,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bright,  willing  country  boy,  about  16 
years  old,  to  assist  on  small  poultry  farm; 
good  home,  permanent  position.  RIVERSIDE 
FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  poultrytnau;  no 
children.  J.  S..  cure  Dr.  Hill,  65  Bank  St., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Room  I. 


WANTED — Respectable,  settled  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  good  cook  and  laundress  es¬ 
sential;  family  of  two;  small  cottage,  country, 
pleasant  home  for  the  right  person.  MRS. 
ATLEE,  Morristown,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  for  large  coun¬ 
try  estate;  German  or  Hollander,  married  man, 
experienced  In  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and'  truck 
gardening;  one  who  is  sober  and  industrious  and 
can  furnish  excellent  references;  age  not  over 
forty-five  (45).  Wife  to  board  other  farm  hands 
for  pay.  Salary  thirty-five  ($35)  dollars,  with 
rent,  fuel  and  light  free.  BOX  1270,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  dairy  and 
poultryman;  married;  good  references.  BOX 
1271,  care  Rurat  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Danish  couple  to  take 
charge  of  farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  man  as 
superintendent  or  foreman;  wife  competent 
dairy  woman;  references;  salary  $70  per  month. 
IT.  R.,  care  of  Superintendent,  301  West  106th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


I  WANTED — At  once,  poultryman,  experienced' 
with  incubation  and  brooding.  Address  F. 
FLETCHER,  'Daheim,'’  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  childless,  wisli  light  work  on  farm. 
BOX  1280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  32,  wishes  employment  on 
farm,  small  wages.  BOX  1281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  April  20;  married',  no  children;  only 
propositions  requiring  high  grade  man  consdered. 
LOCK  BOX  325,  Middlelioro.  Mass. 

WANTED — A  Protestant  country  women  (no 
children)  for  general  housework;  four  adults; 
permanent  home;  $20  per  month.  A.  C., 
Berkeley  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

FARMER,  married  man  with  children,  foreigner 
preferred,  general  furmlug  and  trucking,  to 
work  under  owner's  directions.  ROBERT  N. 
MERRITT,  Snow  Hill,  MU'. 

WANTED — Farmer's  daughter  as  cook  ami  gen¬ 
eral  house  worker  for  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  child  in  small  country  place,  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Young,  energetic,  capable 
woman,  good  cook,  neat  and  thorough  house- 
worker  is  offered  an  excellent  home;  $20  per 
month  salary,  BOX  1273,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Up-to-date  dairyman,  good  wages  to 
right  man;  steady  job.  Address  BOX  58, 
Loretto,  Pa. 

PARTNER — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  young  man 
preferred;  capital  unnecessary,  FRANK 
MII.LEN,  Watkins,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED;  must  be  good  feeder, 
fitter  and  und’erstaud  exhibiting  beef  cattle. 
Practically  no  milking.  MARSTON  STOCK 
FARM,  Orford',  N.  H. 

WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm;  must  speak 
English,  be  a  good  milker  (grade  Jerseys), 
and  understand  general  farm  work.  References 
required;  $25  tier  month  and  hoard:  no  washing. 
Address  HENRY  S.  HTJLSE,  Box  09,  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — White  American,  married  man,  for 
general  farm  work;  also  single  men  for  dairy 
barn;  none  but  competent,  temperate  men  need 
apply;  give  references  first  letter.  WHITE 

HORSE  FARMS,  Taoli,  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  farm  propo¬ 
sition  is  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  orehardist  and  In  nil  stock,  crops, 
dairying,  and  the  management  of  a  first-class 
farm  or  estate  in  every  detail.  Am  systematic, 
economical,  strictly  sober;  married.  Address 

BOX  1256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST  CLASS  POULTRY  MAN,  with  16  years’ 
experience  on  big  plants,  ivants  position.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  economical  feeding.  Efficiency  in  all 
branches.  Married.  It.  C.  HEM  PEL,  Laurel- 
ton,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULTRYMAN,  twenty 
years’  experience  in  handling  large  poultry 
and  duck  plants,  desires  change.  Market  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  especially;  married1;  no  children. 
Splendid  references  former  employers.  Address 
BOX  1260,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED— At  once,  man  to  drive  milk  wagon, 
wages  $30.00  month  and  board,  also  man  to 
work  in  dairy' I  good  milker;  wages  $25  and 
board.  No  booze  or  tobacco.  Ad'dress  C.  M. 
QUICK,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 

WANTED — Up-to-date  dairyman;  good  wages  to 
right  man;  steady  Job.  Address  BOX  58, 
Lorelto,  Pa. 

WANTED — Job  on  general,  fruit  or  poultry 
farm  hy  State  agricultural  school  graduate; 
can  milk,  handle  horses  and  gasoline  engines. 
Cond'  worker.  BOX  1207,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  man  for 
general  farm  work;  woman  for  housework;  40 
miles  from  New  York;  steady  position  if  satis¬ 
factory;  references  required.  BOX  1269,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  steady  employment; 
board'  on  place.  BOX  97.  Hiukettstowu.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman  to  raise  broilers,  must 
have  had  some  experience.  LELANO  HOUSE 
FARM,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young,  single  man.  honest,  sober, 
industrious;  experienced  gardener  and  poul¬ 
try-man;  willing  to  milk  and  do  ottier  work.  AH 
year  position  for  right  party.  Give  references 
and  wages  expected.  Add'ress  BOX  1272,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  on  gentleman's  place,  single,  English  39, 
life  experience  in  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  farm  crops;  good 
reference.  BOX  1276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  nurse,  has  hospital 
training,  to  care  for  invalid  or  chronic  ease; 
best  references  from  physicians.  Address 
NURSE,  Box  1275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  drive  team 
for  general  farm  purposes;  wife  to  help  with 
housework ;  references  exchanged.  WORTHING¬ 
TON  HOLCOMB,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


SUCCESSFUL  STOCKMAN  and'  farmer  of  large 
efficiency  and  broad  experience,  for  years  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  dairy  farms  of 
tiie  East,  wishes  change  of  scene;  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  where  better  results  are  desired.  South  or 
West  not  excluded .  Address  “MODERN  BUSI¬ 
NESS  METHODS,"  Box  1279,  core  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  who  is  making  study  iu  small 
fruits,  would  like  to  locate  on  some  fruit 
farm,  practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  fann¬ 
ing,  single,  temperance.  BOX  1278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  experienced  in  all  branches  d'o- 
slres  position;  reliable,  conscientious  worker; 
references.  BOX  1251,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  wishes  position  bv  retail 
milk  dealer,  salary  Secondary.  A.  COLMAR, 
125  West  33d  St.,  New  York  City, 


SITUATION  oa  Fruit  Farm  by  single,  Ameri¬ 
can  young  man,  temperance  and  good1  charac¬ 
ter;  one  who  lias  had  practical  experience  in 
fruit  culture;  worked  on  agriculture  10  years. 
Address  BOX  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker". 


WANTED — A  man  to  do  general  farm  work, 
married  man  with  family  preferred:  good 
wages  to  right  party;  must  have  references. 
Apply  to  J.  B.  HARRISON,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milker,  certified  dairy,  fifteen  cows; 

wages  $27.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  27,  Hebrew,  intelligent,  earnest, 
willing,  hard  worker,  wants  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  to  learn  general  farming.  MINSKY. 
1939  Bergen  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ’ 


HUMOROUS 


Now  doth  the  village  blacksmith 
Wax  opulent,  for  he 

Sells  gasoline  to  motorists 
Beneath  the  chestnut  tree, 

And  should  a  chugging  passerby 
His  services  require, 

He  sets  a  troubled  engine  right, 

Or  deftly  mends  a  tire, 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Wilkins  :  "What's  that  string  on  your 
finger  for?”  Bilkins:  “My  wife  put  it  on 
to  remind  me  to  post  her  letter.”  Wilkins : 
“Did  you  do  it?”  Bilkins:  “No;  she  for¬ 
got  to  give  it  to  me.” — Judge. 

Old  Gentleman  :  "Well,  my  boy,  and 
when  does  your  birthday  come?”  Boy 
(who  has  been  cautioned  not  to  fisb  for 
presents)  :  “Oh,  it  passed  by  a  long  time 
ago — a  year  next  Saturday.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 

Blinkers  “I  woke  up  last  night  with 
the  feeling  that  my  new  gold  watch  was 
gone.  The  impression  w’as  so  strong  that 
I  got  up  to  look.”  Junker:  “Well,  was 
it  gone?”  Blinker:  “No.  but  it  was  go¬ 
ing!" — Credit  Lost. 

Goldsmith:  “Would  you  like  any 
name  or  motto  engraved  on  it,  sir?"  Cus¬ 
tomer  (who  has  chosen  an  engagement 
ring)  :  “Ye-yes-nm, — ‘Augustus  to  Irene.’ 
And — ha — look  here.  don’t — ah — cut 
Irene  very  deep." — Punch. 

“The  car  I  use  today  I’ve  been  using 
steadily  for  six  years.  It  has  taken  me 
to  my  office  in  town  and  back,  and  it 
hasn’t  cost  me  one  cent,  for  repairs  yet." 
“What  a  record  !  What  car  is  it?”  “The 
street  car.”- — Boston  Transcript. 

.Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Did  you 
ever  forgive  an  enemy?”  Tommy  TuIFnut : 
“Oncest.”  Sunday  School  Teacher :  “And 
what  noble  sentiment  prompted  you  to 
do  it?"  Tommy  Tuffnut:  “He  was  big¬ 
ger  dan  me.” — Life. 

They  were  out  motoring  the  other  day, 
and  he  bid  defiance  to  all  police  traps. 
“We’re  going  at  50  miles  an  hour !”  he 
said.  “Are  you  brave?”  She  (swallow¬ 
ing  another  pint  of  dust)  :  “Yes,  dear. 
I'm  full  of  grit.” — New  York  Sun. 

*“Tite  varra  pest  music  I  never  heard 
whatever  was  doun  at  Jamie  Maelaugh- 
lan’s,”  said  the  West  Highlander. 
“There  were  fifteen  o’  us  pipers  in  the 
woe  -hack  parlor,  all  playin’  different 
chuncs.  I  thoc-ht  I  was  floatin’  in 
Heevin!” — Credit  Lost. 

Mabel;  “How  do  von  like  my  new 
gown,  grandmamma?”  Grandmamma :  “I 
don't.  In  my  days  girls  wore  one-button 
gloves,  and  gowns  buttoned  up  to  the 
neck.  Now  they  wear  one-button  gowns 
and  gloves  buttoned  up  to  the  neck. — 
Melbourne  Leader. 

For  a  five-year-old,  Margie  had  trav¬ 
eled  a  great  deal.  One  day  her  aunt  re¬ 
marked,  “Through  all  her  travels  Margie 
seems  quite  happy  and  contented.” 
“Ycs’m,”  answered  Margie.  ‘‘No  matter 
where  I  go  I  always  find  some  dirt  to  play 
in.” — Ch risti a n  Register. 

An  elderly  church  warden,  in  shaving 
himself  one  Sunday  before  church  time, 
made  a  slight  cut  with  the  razor  on  the 
extreme  end  of  his  nose.  Quickly  calling 
his  wife,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
court-plaster  in  the  house.  "You  will 
find  some  in  my  sewing  basket,”  she  said. 
The  warden  soon  had  the  cut  covered. 
At  the  church,  in  assisting  with  the  col¬ 
lection,  he  noticed  every  one  smile  as  he 
passed  the  plate,  and  some  of  the  younger 
people  laughed  outright.  Very  much  an¬ 
noyed,  he  asked  a  friend  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  his  appearance. 
“Well,  I  should  think  there  is,”  was  the 
answer.  "What  is  that  on  your  nose?” 
“Court-plaster.”  "No,”  said  his  friend, 
"It  is  the  label  of  a  spool  of  cotton.  It 
says  ‘Warranted  200  yards  long.’  ” — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
liest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price#. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  eaused.by  paints 
fsdinc.  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DC 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersolli  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  II. Y. 
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Maxwell  Motor  Cars  offer  no 
fads,  no  innovations,  no  eye¬ 
catching  frills,  no  experimental 
features. 

We  could  build  cars  of  two  or 
three  different  sizes.  We  could 
make  any  and  every  kind  of  an 
engine  that  has  ever  been  tried 
out  on  a  patient  and  unsuspecting 
public. 

We  could  constantly  make 
changes,  bring  out  new,  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  untried  models  to 
stimulate  interest  for  the  passing 
moment. 

But  we  do  not  do  these  things 
and  we  will  not.  Because  we 
don’t  have  to.  Because  our  car 
is  sought  solely  on  its  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  demonstrated  merits. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars  are  stan¬ 
dardized  products.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  definite  and  known  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  as  nearly  a  staple 
commodity  as  any  automobile 
can  be. 


In  all  basic  details  the  Maxwell 
of  last  year  was  the  same  as  the 
present  Maxwell.  And  the  Max¬ 
well  of  next  year  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  its  predecessor. 

Of  course,  we  are  continually 
experimenting,  testing  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  engineering  and  metallurgical 
sciences.  But  we  know  and  Max¬ 
well  owners  know  that  our  car,  in 
its  class,  is  the  finished  and  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  value. 

The  Maxwell  policy  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  one  and  only  one 
car,  of  devoting  every  energy  and 
resource  to  such  minor  improve¬ 
ments  as  time  may  develop,  as¬ 
sures  you  of  two  things — that  you 
will  never  suffer  any  abnormal 
loss  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cheap  car,  made  only  to  sell 
rather  than  to  serve,  and  that 
when  buying  a  Maxwell  you  will 
always  be  able  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  established  motor  car 
value  per  dollar  of  your  invest¬ 
ment. 


The  XCorld  s  Champion  Endurance  Car 


Touring  Car,  completely  equipped,  including  Electric  Starter 
and  Lights,  $655,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Four  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

'  - .  —  —  -  .  .  i~.  i 

Write  to  Dept  25  for  Our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 
“22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping.” 


Spring  Work  Is  Under  Way 


ORPERMANENCE 


Equip  Your  Car  With 


A  Road  Car  of 
Wonderful  Flexibility  and 
Consistency  of  Performance 
at  a  Remarkable  Price 

The  Pullman  Five  Passenger  has  a  wheel  base  of 
114  inches— the  largest  car  on  the  market  at  the 
price.  Fifty-inch,  full  cantilever  rear  springs 
make  riding  easy  over  the  roughest  roads.  Not  a 
racer— a  husky  puller  and  wonderful  hill-climber 
equipped  with  a  dependable  32  H.  P.  motor. 

Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS:  114-inch  wheel  base:  32-11.  P.  four-cylinder  motor: 
Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all  four  wheels;  cantilever  rear  springs;  In¬ 
dependent  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems;  Dixie  high-tension  magneto; 
honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating  rear  axle. 

C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift,  $110  extra 

WRITE  DEPT.  16 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1903 


CH  EMISTS  whose  authority  is  supreme  make  tests 
every  hour,  day  and  night,  to  safeguard  the  high 
quality  of  ALPHA  Cement.  They  certify  to  exact  pro¬ 
portioning  of  raw  materials,  thorough  burning,  and 
grinding  to  flour-like  fineness;  and  they  make  sure  that  . 
every  shipment  will  more  than  meet  the  United  States  / 
Government  standard  and  every  other  recognized  test.  JfJ 


Every  ALPHA  dealer  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  cement  that  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  most  exacting  tests  for  strength,  / 

because  he  knows  that  every  bag  of  C 


ALPHA 


IKE  GUARANTEED  f*  E  MF  kT 
i  PORTLAND  ILI  ILM 


is  sure  to  be  of  full  binding  power.  IN''  Jj  |j| '  j  J 

In  selecting  the  cement  for  your  farm 

and  home  improvements,  is  it  not  well  to  ||||  jj|R| 

choose  the  product  of  a  manufacturer  whose  |[i  1 H  - 

present-day  output  represents  25  years  of 

experience  in  cement-making;  who  has  made  the  chemist  a  man  of  real 

authority  in  all  plants;  whose  system  of  hourly  tests, 
beginning  with  quarry  operations,  makes  it  impossible 
XT'  ^ %  for  cement  of  low  binding  power  to  be  shipped? 

C.  Y  Ask  your  dealer  for  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Port- 

fr  land  Cement,  which  costs  no  more  than  any  other  high¬ 

ly  §"*1PbI|  grade  cement,  and  have  him  give  you  the  80-page  illus- 
;*  M  tratetj  book,  “ALIM  1 A  Cement— Howto  Use  It;”  it  will 
THE  GUARANTEE  tej|  ancj  show  yOU  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  concrete  work.  If 
L  you  do  not  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning 


EMI 


i  •  .  Mart 

94  Nf-1 


''iiJb  what  you  plan  to  make  or  build.  Address  13ept.  R. 

L  ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  EASTON,  PA. 

0°**  Sales  Offices;  Hew  York,  Philadelphia.  BoHon.  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore,  Savannah 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


NON-SKIDS 

■for  the  same  reason  you 
sharpshoe  your  horse 

PROTECTION  against  side  slipping  and  skid¬ 
ding:  a  surer  grip  of  the  road  in  emergencies; 
being  able  to  cope  with  all  road  conditions — good 
or  bad. 

The  strong  traction  tread  of  Fisk  Non-Skids  is  the 
result  of  actual  experiment  on  all  sorts  of  roads — 
rocky,  rough,  wet,  sandy,  oily,  greasy,  muddy 
—  it  grips  evenly,  uniformly,  in  all  directions. 
You  can  drive  with  utmost  confidence  and  safety. 

The  price  of  Fisk  Non-Skids  is  no  more  than  the 
plain  tread  styles  of  many  other  makes— no  tire  is  a 
higher  quality  or  will  give  you  greater  'mileage. 

And  In  Addition  To  All  That 
There  Is  Fisk  FREE  Service 

More  than  100  Direct  Fisk  Branches,  covering  the 
entire  country,  make  Fisk  Service  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  our  35,000  dealers— and  to  you.  Through 
your  dealer  you  are  sure  of  the  promptest  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Fisk  Branch  in  your  vicinity — and,  if 
you  are  handy  to  that  branch,  you  can  make  use 
of  Fisk  FREE  Service  to  motorists,  whether  you 
use  Fisk  Tires  or  not.  Dismounting,  inspection, 
air  testing,  inflation,  reassembling,  changing 
tubes  and  casings  and  so  on  ALL  free-  no  charge 
made  except  for  actual  repairs  and  supplies. 

Send  for  price  list— or  call  on  nearest  branch . 
Complete  list  of  branches  on  request. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


MARK 

Peg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oil. 

Time  to  Re  tire? 

(Buy  Fisk) 


of  N.  Y. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  —  Fisk  Service 
Branches  in  Ecu)  York,  Broadway  both  St. — - 
Brooklyn, Bedford  A  ve.dt  IJu  mock  Si- —  j  onkers,  89 
Warburlon  Ave. — Binghamton ,  SI  7  Washington 
St. — Elmira.,  101  1J\  Church  Si. — Syracuse,  441 
S.  Warren  St. —  Utica,  610  Charlotte  St. — Roch¬ 
ester,  211  East  Arc. — Buffalo,  718  Main  St. — 
Sc  ran  ton,  325  A  dam  s  Ave.  — Erie,  HI  5  Pea  ch  St.  — 
Cleveland,  2087  Euclid  Ave.  More  than  100 
Branches  cover  the  United  States — write  for 
complete  list. 
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Potato  Soils  and  their  Preparation 

The  Story  Thoroughly  Told 
Part  I. 

LA  NT  REQU  1 UEMENTS. — The  potato  is  hard¬ 
er  to  suit  in  its  special  soil  requirements  than 
any  other  common  farm  crop.  It.  is  not  suited  to 
the  degree  of  Summer  heat,  reached  in  the  air  and 
soil  in  most  of  tin*  United  Stales.  Its  root  system 
is  weak  and  poor  compared  with  that  of  corn,  for 
example.  The  roots  are  unable  to  penetrate  heavy 
and  hard  soils  well,  and  it  is  largely  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  potatoes  usually  do  poorly  on  genuine 
clay  soil.  Beca use  they  are  such  poor  foragers  po¬ 
tatoes  need  their  plant  food  in  more  available  con¬ 
dition  and  in  larger  quantities  than  do  most  crops. 


the  tubers  are  of  themselves  nearly  all  the  plant 
has  strength  to  perform  some  years.  With  the  late 
main  crop  in  tlie  Northern  States  this  comes  at  a 
time  in  July  or  August  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
the  soil  often  very  dry.  Insects  are  liable  to  be 
doing  damage  and  several  potato  diseases  may  be 
further  sapping  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Too 
many  farmers  cut  the  roots  with  hilling  tools  at 
this  time.  It  pays  to  consider  every  point  in  the 
soil  preparation,  fertilizing,  seed,  planting  and  til¬ 
lage  of  the  potato  with  the  idea  of  carrying  the  crop 
ill  rough  this  danger  period  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition.  The  whole  yield  is  made  after  this  time. 

INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT.— The  potato  is  one  of 
our  farm  crops  like  oats,  buckwheat  and  field  peas 
that  like  cool  weather  better  than  hot.  It  is  well 


the  smaller  yields.  The  best  potato  soil  for  the  late 
main  crop  is  a  compromise  between  the  open  soils 
which  favor  free  root  development  and  the  heavier 
soils  with  their  greater  coolness,  higher  fertility  and 
better  moisture  supply.  In  very  wet  years  like  1915 
sands  and  gravels  may  yield  well.  In  droughts  like 
1911  and  1915  quite  heavy  soils  did  best.  We  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  the  average  season.  Where 
heavy  soils  are  wet  enough  to  need  tile  drainage 
it  usually  pays  better  to  grow  other  crops  better 
adapted  such  as  grain  and  hay. 

NEED  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER.— We  are  only 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  organic 
matter.  American  farmers  have  developed  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery  until  they  are  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world  in  the  amount  of  food  produced 


Loaded  With  Blossoms.  Fig.  2  IS 


At  several  times  in  the  life  of  the  potato  plant 
plenty  of  water  is  necessary  to  make  the  soil  plant 
food  available  and  to  enable  the  plant  to  manu¬ 
facture  in  its  leaves  the  materials  for  its  further 
growth.  Too  much  water  in  a  poorly  drained  soil 
may  he  as  bad  as  too  little,  as  many  growers  found 
in  1915.  Plants  must  have  air  for  health  as  well  as 
water. 

TIIE  CRITICAL  TIME. — The  great  danger  period 
in  tlie  life  of  the  potato  comes  at  the  time  of  tlie 
processes  of  blossoming  and  setting  the  tubers.  Both 
are  very  exhausting  to  the  plant's  vitality.  Tlie 
original  wild  potato  found  ill  Bern  made  but  few 
and  small  tubers  and  these  not  till  after  the  seed 
was  formed.  Under  cultivation  man  -has  enormously 
increased  tlie  yield  of  tubers  compared  with  that 
of  the  wild  plant.  The  efforts  to  blossom  and  start 


known  that  if  is  impossible  to  grow  potatoes  in  our 
Southern  States,  except  by  avoiding  the  extreme 
heat  of  Summer,  either  by  growing  them  in  the  cool 
Spring  months  for  sale  as  a  truck  crop  in  Summer 
or  else  in  Fall  as  the  so-called  second  crop.  Pota¬ 
toes  on  sandy  soils  suffer  the  worst  from  heat  and 
drought,  though  such  are  the  best  for  easy  root  de¬ 
velopment.  Heavier  soils  are  better  to  keep  the 
plants  always  supplied  with  water.  Their  soil  tem¬ 
peratures  are  lower  and  fertility  usually  better. 
This  has  led  to  a  division  of  labor  among  potato 
growers,  by  which  the  early  crop  from  the  South 
in  Spring  and  from  the  North  in  Summer  are  grown 
mainly  on  sandy  soils,  while  the  bulk  of  the  late 
main  crop  for  Winter  use  is  grown  on  heavier  soils. 
The  sands  can  be  planted  earlier,  mature  a  crop  in 
less  time,  and  so  obtain  higher  prices  which  offset 


by  each  man  engaged  in  farming.  Nature  increases 
the  fertility  of  our  forests  and  wild  land  by  returning 
each  year  to  the  soil  a  little  more  organic  matter.  It 
is  a  hard  situation  that  American  farmers  have  now 
to  face:  the  methods  used  by  most  up  to  the  present 
time  have  left  the  soil  a  little  poorer  each  year  than 
before.  While  part  of  the  loss  has  been  in  mineral 
plant  food  the  greatest  trouble  has  been  tlie  grad¬ 
ual  depletion  of  the  soil  organic  matter.  We  have 
not  realized  that  every  operation  of  tillage,  plowing, 
harrowing,  cultivating  and  even  the  exposure  of 
bare  soils  to  the  air  destroys  part  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  Very  few  farmers  return  as 
much  to  the  soil  each  year  in  the  roots  and  stubble 
of  crops  and  the  form  of  manure  as  is  destroyed  in 
the  same  year.  Potato  growing  uses  up  more  or¬ 
ganic  matter  than  that  of  most  crops  because  of  the 
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Fall  digging  and  Winter  exposure  of  the  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  high  value  of  potatoes  per  acre 
allows  more  to  be  spent  to  build  up  the  soil  in  re¬ 
turn. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SOIL.— Humus,  the  fully 
rotted  form  of  organic  matter,  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  life  of  the  soil.  It  supplies  food  for  the 
tiny  bacteria  which  are  at  work  in  the  soil  to  change 
forms  of  material  useless  to  the  plants  into  easily 
digestible  plant  food.  It  supplies  some  plant  food 
directly.  In  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
acids  are  formed  which  attack  insoluble  soil  com¬ 
binations  and  make  them  available.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  as  a  home  for  plants  is  im¬ 
proved.  The  addition  of  plenty  of  organic  matter 
to  clay  soils  often  lightens  them  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  with  pota¬ 
toes.  Sands  are  bound  together  and  hold  water 
better,  besides  becoming  richer.  Organic  matter  has 
great  power  to  take  up  and  hold  water  for  the  use 
of  plants.  In  the  case  of  my  own  farm,  when  I 
bought  it  water  would  stand  in  many  small  ponds 
on  the  potato  fields  for  hours  after  a  rain.  Now  it 
all  soaks  up  in  a  short,  time.  Formerly  crops  suf¬ 
fered  badly  in  dry  years.  Now  I  like  a  dry  season 
best,  because  the  water  is  so  held  by  the  abundant 
soil  humus  that  I  am  sure  of  a  good  crop,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  the  season  is. 

METHODS  OF  INCREASING  HUMUS.— There 
are  three  ways  of  putting  organic  matter  into  the 
soil.  The  first  is  to  return  only  what  is  left  as 
residues  from  the  harvested  crops,  such  as  the 
roots  and  stubble.  This  is  less  than  the  amount, 
destroyed  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  corn  and 
the  small  grains.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  seen 
in  the  reduced  fertility  of  many  if  not  most  of  our 
farms.  Most,  hay  crops  make  a  heavy  root  system  at 
first,  and  if  the  sod  is  plowed  up  before  it  has  time 
to  run  out.  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  may  he 
increased.  American  farmers  have  as  yet  given  but 
little  attention  to  keeping  up  meadows  and  pastures 
by  the  use  of  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  lane  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Witli  heavy  soils  too  rough  or  stony  for  til¬ 
lage  shell  methods  will  be  more  used.  The  second 
way  is  a  form  of  the  first,  the  return  of  manure 
from  crops  fed  to  animals.  Because  more  than  00 
per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  of  hay  and  straw  is 
destroyed  in  the  processes  of  digestion  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  can  he  returned  to  the  soil.  This  is  in  quickly 
available  form,  and  would  usually  be  sufficient  for 
the  soil’s  needs,  together  with  the  roots,  etc,,  if  the 
manure  wore  saved  perfectly  from  everything  raised. 
On  the  other  hand  the  millions  of  people  and  horses 
in  our  cities  must  he  fed  and  some  way  must  he 
found  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  organic  matter 
in  this  way.  The  third  way  of  replacing  humus  is 
by  returning  to  the  soil  the  entire  product  of  part 
of  the  crops  raised.  Almost  any  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  term  catch  crops  is  used  to  refer 
to  those  grown  between  market  crops  to  supply  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  hold  the  soil,  and  prevent  losses  by 
erosion.  Crops  which  so  occupy  the  soil  in  Win¬ 
ter  are  often  called  cover  crops.  One  very  practical 
point  which  has  often  escaped  the  attention  of  ad¬ 
vocates  of  catch  crops  is  the  general  principle  that 
crops  produce  the  most  organic  matter  to  plow  un¬ 
der  if  nearly  mature.  Many  experiments  ill  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hay.  corn.  etc.,  have  shown  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  organic  matter  is  fastest  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  plant’s  life.  A  crop  of  oats,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  corn  allowed  to  mature  will  have  as  much 
organic  matter  in  its  straw  alone  as  in  the  entire 
growth  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  the  cash  for  the 
grain  is  worth  far  more  than  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  Hay  crops  like  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top 
when  plowed  under  give  a  larger  net  return  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil  than  crops  like  rye.  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Soy  beans  which  require  a  full  set  of 
bumus-destroyiiig  operations  to  get  started. 

THREE-YEAR  ROTATION— My  own  practice  for 
11  years  with  a  three-year  rotation  of  potatoes,  grain 
and  hay  has  been  to  thrash  the  grain  in  August  in 
the  center  of  the  field  from  which  the  hay  has 
been  cut,  spreading  the  straw  with  horse  sweeps  as 
fast  as  thrashed.  This  needs  no  more  men  than  to 
stack  the  straw.  The  straw  is  plowed  under  in 
September  with  the  second  growth  and  is  well  rotted 
by  Spring.  The  small  amount  of  stock  kept  pro¬ 
vides  enough  manure  to  top-dress  about  four  acres 
each  year.  In  the  11  years  we  have  also  plowed 
under  enough  clover  to  equal  two  years’  crops  on 
this  rotation  out  of  the  eleven.  "With  the  heavy  sods 
produced  by  using  the  grass  seed  mixture  best  suited 
to  each  soil,  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  benefit  to  the 
hay  from  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  potatoes  the 
percentage  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  has  in¬ 
creased  very  fast. 

COVER  CROPS. — As  a  rule  the  need  of  Winter 
cover  crops  increases  from  North  to  South.  With 
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the  heavy  Winter  snow  cover  of  Northern  Maine 
cover  crops  are  seldom  used,  while  the  mild  and 
open  Winters  from  New  York  City  south  make  soil 
protection  by  cover  crops  profitable.  In  my  situa¬ 
tion  in  Central  New  York  the  reason  which  decides 
me  against  using  cover  crops  before  potatoes  is  the 
need  of  saving  water  by  as  early  Spring  tillage  as 
possible.  The  worst  objection  against  the  use  of  rye 
is  the  tendency  to  let  it  grow  too  long.  The  gain 
in  organic  matter  is  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of 
water  pumped  out  of  the  soil  by  the  growing  rye. 
If  large  potato  crops  arc  to  be  worked  for  then  the 
first  minute  in  Spring  that  the  land  will  bear  tramp¬ 
ling  is  the  time  to  start  the  harrow  or  plow.  In 
this  way  I  have  had  four  crops  averaging  above 
300  bushels  per  acre  in  the  last  seven  years,  the 
others  being  the  droughts  of  1011  and  1013  and 
the  floods  of  1915.  The  choice  of  cover  crops  for 
soil  enriching  depends  on  many  factors ;  the  degree 
of  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate,  ability  to 
thrive  on  poor  soil,  large  seed  to  give  a  quick  start, 
net  increase  in  soil  organic  matter  after  that  used 
in  production  is  subtracted,  the  cost  of  seed  and 
planting,  the  ability  of  legumes  to  get  part  of  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  ability  to  fit  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  with  the  cash  and  feed  crops  must  all  he 
considered.  daniei,  dean. 

New  York. 


A  New  Device  for  Silo  Filling 

AN  Ohio  farmer  has  probably  solved  the  silo  fill¬ 
ing  proposition.  This  farmer  has  mounted  his 
silage  cutter  on  a  low  wheeled  truck  and  mounted  an 
eight  horsepower  gasoline  engine  in  such  a  way  that 
it  runs  the  cutter.  The  outfit  cuts  the  corn,  cuts  it 
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in  proper  length,  for  the  silo,  and  by  the  use  of  an 
enclosed  elevator  elevates  the  silage  into  the  wagon. 
This  farmer  uses  another  engine  to  suck  the  silage 
out  of  the  wagon,  and  blow  it  into  the  silo,  but.  the 
coming  year  he  believes  he  will  use  an  elevator 
rather  than  a  blower.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
machine  of  this  kind  will  come  into  general  use  in 
the  next  decade.  This  farmer  with  his  homemade 
device  can  cut  as  much,  or  ncaifiy  as  much,  as  a 
man  with  a  corn  harvester,  and  he  does  away  with 
the  force  of  men  used  in  the  field  to  load  the  bundles 
on  wagons.  Here  it  does  away  with  at  least  three 
men  and  possibly  four.  Each  man  drives  alongside 
the  machine  under  the  elevator,  fills  his  wagon  box, 
and  drives  to  the  barn,  where  the  blower,  driven  by 
a  six  horsepower  farm  engine  does  the  unloading. 
It  is  possible  that  an  elevator  such  as  is  used  in  the 
corn  sections  for  unloading  corn  by  raising  the  front 
end  of  the  wagon  and  unloading  the  corn  in  a  pit, 
while  the  elevator,  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine, 
places  the  corn  in  the  crib,  could  he  used.  I  have 
described  the  machine  to  a  number  of  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  now  have  silos,  silo  filling  equip¬ 
ment,  and  corn  harvesters,  and  these  men  agree  that 
the  farmer  has  the  right  idea,  and  the  motor  driven 
machine  will  cut  silo  filling  expense  in  two.  The 
machine  need  not  he  so  complicated  as  an  ordinary 
corn  harvester,  it  need  not  weigh  over  1.500  pounds, 
yet  driven  by  a  light  weight  12-liorsepower  motor. 
The  farmer  who  conceived  the  idea  has  used  three 
horses  on  his  machine,  yet  two  would  he  sufficient 
for  a  commercial  machine.  The  expense  of  a  machine 
of  this  sort  might  he  .$250  or  $300,  with  $75  for  a 
portable  elevator,  and  if  owned  cooperatively  would 
relieve  the  congestion  at  silo  filling  time.  It  would 
he  impossible  for  the  machine  to  supply  its  own 
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power  as  a  corn  harvester  does,  and  this  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  practical  applications  of  the  light- 
.  weight  motor  to  new  farm  machinery.  w.  j. 


Evaporating  or  Canning  Apples 

What  would  you  advise  a  person  who  has  annually 
about  1.000  bushels  of  surplus  apples  to  do  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  them  at  a  profit/  My  local  market  is 
very  poor  and  distant.  Which  would  be  the  more  profit¬ 
able.  canning  or  evaporating?  I  know  very  little  re¬ 
garding  either  of  these  propositions  and  would  like  all 
the  advice  possible.  Would  steam  heat  be  as  good  in 
evaporating  as  hot  air  from  a  furnace?  I  have  a  20 
horsepower  steam  boiler  I  could  use  for  this  purpose. 
In  which  form  are  the  apples  in  most  demand  on  the 
market?  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

TEARING  from  the  experience  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  growers  it  would  seem  that  the  de¬ 
cided  advantage  lies  with  the  evaporating  method 
of  handling  small  quantities  of  apples.  Through¬ 
out  this  section  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  private 
canning  plant.  Whether  this  is  from  indifference 
or  neglect  of  an  opportunity  I  am  not  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  The  Federal  government  through  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  placed  much  stress  on 
the  canning  outfit,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
reached  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance 
where  this  practice  has  taken  root  in  this  section 
of  natural  environment  to  the  apple.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  where  exceptional  business 
ability  along  present-day  commercial  lines  is  evi¬ 
dent,  in  a  family  well  situated  on  a  producing  farm, 
some  progress  could  he  made  with  a  home  canning 
outfit.  The  canning  factories  of  this  section,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  are  substantial  affairs  em¬ 
ploying  hundreds  of  hands.  They  buy  up  whole  or¬ 
chards  and  sell  their  tinned  products  in  car  lots 
to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  country,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  competition  is  very  keen  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  evaporator  is  a  very 
common  sight  in  Wayne  County.  As  a  means  of 
utilizing  surplus  fruit  and  disposing  of  the  cheap¬ 
er  grades,  together  with  the  productions  of  small 
growers,  it  affords  an  ideal  outlet  for  the  crop,  and 
the  fact  that  the  “driers”  are  run  year  after  year 
by  the  same  managers  must  be  accounted  as  sufficient 
proof  that  season  for  season  the  business  offers  a 
very  good  means  for  caring  for  small  stocks  of 
fruit.  Of  late  years  the  tendency  has  changed  from 
the  large  evaporators  requiring  large  stocks  and 
much  help  to  (he  smaller  plant  operated  on  the 
farm  by  the  actual  grower  of  the  fruit-  This  shift 
has  in  part  been  caused  by  the  small  grower  fin¬ 
ishing  his  own  fruit  now  instead  of  selling  it  to  an¬ 
other  factor  operating  the  larger  plants.  In  this 
way  the  fruit  is  processed  with  less  handling  and, 
of  course,  less  waste.  Often  a  small  operator  is 
enabled  to  run  the  full  season  by  aid  of  the  labor 
represented  in  his  family,  though  of  late  years  the 
State  has  taken  a  regulating  hand  over  the  labor 
of  women  and  minors.  It  is  still  possible  to  profit¬ 
ably  employ  women  in  the  operation  of  evaporators, 
and  often  with  a  small  amount  of  hired  labor  a 
goodly  return  can  be  made  on  the  crop  in  years  of 
fair  markets. 

As  to  the  merits  of  steam  heat  compared  with  the 
commonly  used  hot  air  furnace,  steam  will  certainly 
do  the  work,  and  in  Sod  us  are  one  or  two  steam- 
equipped  plants.  Of  course,  such  a  system  costs 
more  to  equip,  and  cost  plays  a  big  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  evaporated  fruit.  With  steam  there 
would  he  less  hazard  from  fire,  as  the  heat  could 
be  regulated  from  a  banked  fire  and  made  constant 
for  several  hours  ahead.  Perhaps  also,  the  attend¬ 
ant  in  charge  would  be  required  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  for  a  shorter  period  during  the 
night,  and  that  might  represent  some  saving  in 
labor  hire.  If  one  has  a  steam  boiler  already  on 
hand  and  sufficient  piping  for  the  job  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  evaporating  plant  with  such  a  system 
would  satisfactorily  answer  the  needs  so  far  as  the 
heating  proposition  was  concerned.  The  piping  in 
•this  case  could  he  arranged  very  close  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  floor,  and  thus  deliver  an  even  and  equal  heat 
to  all  the  area  used  for  drying  purposes. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  apples  are  in  heaviest 
demand  on  the  market,  the  green  fruit,  either  bar¬ 
reled  or  boxed,  always  leads,  though  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  both  have  their  ups  and  downs.  If  as 
you  say,  you  have  a  very  poor  local  market  for 
your  green  apples  the  chances  are  much  more  so 
that  you  would  have  no  local  buyers  for  evapor¬ 
ated  fruit,  as  this  is  a  specialized  form  of  the  iu- 
dustry.  Here  in  this  section  every  small  town  has 
its  dried  apple  warehouses  and  buyers  arc  visiting 
the  drier  men  in  advance  of  the  season,  “talking 
shop”  and  getting  a  line  on  the  season’s  likely  pro¬ 
duction.  As  one  gets  away  from  the  center  of  the 
industry  the  buyers  are  less  active,  many  making  it 
a  side  line,  until  when  the  non-drying  counties  are 
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readied  one  would  have  to  do  some  looking  to  find 
one  willing  to  buy  his  fruit.  However,  even  in 
sudi  communities  there  can  be  found  a  market  if 
one  will  go  after  it.  The  wholesale  grocery  houses 
list  evaporated  apples,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  a  most,  astonishing  business  is  done  in  this 
line.  It  is  always  possible  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  wholesale  houses  selling  groceries  in  any  dis¬ 
trict.  Besides  if  one  will  go  over  a  list  of  brokers 
in  many  of  the  cities  he  will  be  able  to  find  one  who 
will  look  after  his  business.  a.  h.  pulver. 


Cucumber  Graft  Worth  $100 

THE  prize  cucumbers  at  the  Spring  show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  Boston, 
March  IS,  were  shown  by  J.  Winthrop  Stone  of 
Watertown.  “They  gave  Winthrop  all  the  prizes,” 
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commented  a  fellow  market  gardener,  “because  they 
had  to  when  they  saw  the  cukes.” 

These  prize  cucumbers  were  listed  as  the  “Long 
Green.”  but  the  term  seems  to  he  more  a  description 
than  a  name.  As  compared  with  White  Spine,  the 
standard  farming  variety  in  New  England,  the  new 
kind  is  dark  green  all  over  and  much  longer,  while 
the  well  known  White  Spine  is  quite  chunky,  rather 
light  in  color  and  with  white  streaks  or  spines.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  few  shipments  of  these  large,  hand¬ 
some,  dark  green  cucumbers  began  to  attract  notice 
in  the  Boston  market.  They  were  rated  as  fancy 
and  brought  high  prices,  but  they  were  different 
from  other  catalogued  varieties,  The  shipper  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sell  the  seeds  and  so  Mr.  Stone 
decided  to  raise  some  himself.  Here  comes  in  his 
interesting  little  experiment  in  grafting.  A  friend 
had  succeeded  in  grafting  one  cucumber  to  another, 
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by  waxing  and  tying,  as  when  trees  are  whip-graft¬ 
ed.  Why  not  see  what  would  happen  to  one  of  these 
new  cucumbers  used  as  a  scion?  He  tried  it.  using 
no  wax,  however,  but  merely  binding  the  parts  firm¬ 
ly  with  “electric”  tape.  The  graft  never  grew  larger, 
but  it  kept  alive  and  drew  enough  sap  to  ripen  its 
seeds. 

“That  graft,  Mr.  Stone,  must  have  been  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  you.” 

“More  than  that:  a  great  deal  more,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “It  is  more  productive  than  the  White  Spine, 
as  well  as  better  looking.” 

It  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  the  White  Spine 
and  Telegraph  varieties,  but  unlike  some  other 
White  Spine  crosses,  it  breeds  true  to  type,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Mr.  Stone’s  experience.  The  story  shows  how 
hard  it  is  for  one  Yankee  gardener  to  keep  a  profit¬ 
able  trade  secret  from  another.  A  picture  of  ono 
of  the  cucumbers  is  shown  at  Fig.  222.  o.  b.  f. 


The  Mean  Side  of  Law 

I  have  a  question  which  should  concern  the  public 
in  general,  espeeially  farmers  and  the  working  class. 
Is  there  any  law  for  a  lawyer,  or  do  they  bear  the  name 
of  law  for  the  sake  of  being  lawyers’  dodgers?  I  did 
a  job  of  lumbering  for  a  man  who  has  been  a  judge  for 
some  years  past.  I  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  get 
my  pay  in  full.  I  coaxed  him  and  finally  turned  to 
the  law,  employed  a  lawyer  who  was  prominent  enough 
to  be  mayor.  The  ease  was  postponed  and  postponed 
and  repostponed  until  I  took  it  from  him  and  gave  it. 
to  another.  The  case  was  then  tried.  I  proved  my  case 
so  clear  that  the  judge  could  nut  decide  it  against  me, 
so  up  to  this  date  he  has  not  given  it  a  decision  at  all. 
What  higher  power  can  I  refer  to?  He  is  waiting  for 
the  opposite  party  to  put  in  their  brief.  What  time 
does  the  law  give  for  bri:fs  or  a  decision?  Or  where 
it  is  a  workingman  against  a  lawyer,  don’t  they  have 
to  give  any  decision?  My  opinion  is  there  are  too 
many  men  in  the  country  who  are  afraid  to  tell  law¬ 
yers  where  they  belong.  My  idea  is  that  if  50  per  cent, 
of  them  were  where  they  our/ht  to  be  they  would  he  on 
the  State  road  with  pick  and  shovel  earning  something. 
I  hope  that  every  farmer  in  the  country  will  charge 
lawyers  for  produce  and  necessaries  of  life  at  the  same 
rate  they  charge  us  for  the  trifling  things  they  do  for 
us.  That  would  be  about  500  per  cent  more  than  the 
other  fellow  has  to  pay.  a.  e.  n. 

Ills  complaint  seems  to  be  well  founded.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  time  the  court  may  give  either 
side  to  put  in  its  brief,  and  probably  because  of  the 
prominent  position  hold  by  the  defendant  in  this 
case  the  court  and  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  have  been 
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lenient  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  Ihe  case.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  answer  or  alleviate  the  case,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  in  this  county  a  tort  case  cannot  bo 
brought  to  trial  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  un¬ 
der  the  best  circumstances.  There  are,  of  course, 
always  delays  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  these 
actions,  and  the  more  prominent  the  defendant,  the 
more  easy  lie  gets  his  requests  for  adjournment 
granted.  Our  suggestion  is  not  to  change  attorneys 
again,  but  to  let  this  one  carry  Ihe  matter  through. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  case,  and  it  is  because  of 
delays  of  this  character  that  the  law  has  got  into 
the  disrepute  it  enjoys,  because  of  the  length  of  time 
that  is  required  to  prosecute  simple  eases  to  a  final 
conclusion.  The  whole  legal  system  should  be  re¬ 
vised  so  that  a  case  can  be  tried  out  within  at  most 
a  month  after  it  is  started,  and  not  have  so  much 
red  tape,  which  lias  grown  around  the  legal  system 
for  centuries.  .  m.  d. 

Are  Any  Leghorn  Farms  Profitable 

A  short  time  ago  a  noted  St.  Lawrence  County  man, 
speaking  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in 
Glens  Falls,  said  there  was  not  a  Leghorn  farm  that 
was  run  for  market  eggs  in  this  country  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  was  paying.  j.  E.  \v. 

So.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I1ILE  this  statement  is  not  true,  it  is  so 
nearly  true  that  I  am  surprised  any  It.  X.-Y. 
reader  should  question  it. 

In  the  22  years  I  have  been  in  this  business,  I 
have  seen  unnumbered  poultry  plants  start  with  a 


great  flourish  and  only  a  very  few  have  run  over 
three  or  four  years,  then  the  bouses,  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  stand  rotting  down :  the  farm  is 
for  sale  or  rent,  and  another  disgusted  owner  is 
saying  there  is  nothing  in  the  chicken  business. 
Over  20  years  ago  Prof.  Rice  and  I  started  the 
business  of  making  fancy  eggs  for  market.  We  real¬ 
ized  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  only  35  cents 
of  the  consumer's  dollar,  and  sought  to  supply  pri¬ 
vate  families  first  in  our  local  market;  then  as  we 
developed  our  plant  began  shipping  to  hotels  and 
private  families  in  New  York  City.  The  number  of 
l  ens  we  keep  ranges  from  1,200  to  2.000  at  different 
seasons,  and  we  aim  to  raise  about  (500  pullets  each 
year,  selling  off  that  amount  of  old  stock.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years  past  our  sales  from  the 
hens  have  run  from  $4,000  to  $5,000;  besides  the 


Soaking  After  Planting.  Fig.  223 

poultry  and  eggs  used  on  the  table  would  cost  over 
$300  if  we  had  to  buy  if.  Of  course  when  you  figure 
the  high  price  of  feed,  charging  market  price  for 
what  we  raise,  the  profit  on  our  business  is  not  us 
large  as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  I  believe  our  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  breeding  vigorous  stock,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fancy  white  eggs,  and  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer.  floyd  q.  white. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Yr. 


Diversifying  Farming 

We  had  only  one  main  market  crop,  cotton,  till  Pro¬ 
vidence  or  the  lower  power  brought  ns  the  weevil  pest. 
Our  merchants  were  not  prepared  to  handle  anything 
else,  but  in  recent  years  our  farmers  have  begun  to 
diversify,  and  we  found  our  market  situation  in  a 
primitive  state. 

HAT  is  from  a  philosopher  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
States.  The  cottou  weevil  did  great  damage  to 
the  South's  great  money  crop,  yet  it  did  wonderful 


Pruning  Back  the  Top.  Fig.  224 

good  iu  compelling  farmers  to  produce  grain  and 
meat  and  fruit  in  order  to  live.  This  change  in 
production  made  it  necessary  to  develop  markets. 
For  many  years  the  Southern  people  depended  upon 
the  North  and  West  for  their  bread  and  meat,  and 
for  hay  for  their  stock.  The  markets  had  become 
accustomed  to  handling  this  imported  product,  and 
when  the  home-grown  food  began  to  come  it  was 
necessary  to  break  up  many  old  habits  of  business. 
Thus  the  Southern  States  have  their  own  hard 
marketing  problems — different  from  those  at  the 
North  because  it  is  a  development  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  now  supplied  at  long  range.  The  Southern 
farmers  have  a  great  opportunity  if  they  can  learn 
to  supply  their  own  people  with  food. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Transplanting  Shrubs 

The -four  pictures  on  page  613  make  a 
story  without  words.  They  show  the 
method  of  transplanting  shrubs  like 
honeysuckle.  Spiuea.  or  a  similar  growth. 

First  a  hole  is  dug  large  enough  to 
contain  the  root  and  the  transplanted 
shrub,  also  a  quantity  of  rich  soil.  The 


strictly  true,  but  he  has  left  out  one  point 
which  appeals  to  me  as  being  really  too 
important  to  he  overlooked  in  such  a  con¬ 
nection.  I  refer  to  the  protection  which 
the  snow  gives  from  the  drying-out  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Winter  weather.  Now, 
this  seems  rather  anomalous,  for  we  all 
know  that  we  have  much  wet  weather  in 


A  Young  Farmer  Testing  Seed  Corn.  Fig.  225 


subsoil  should  be  loosened  up  and  well 
filled  in  with  good  earth.  The  roots  when 
the  shrubs  are  dug  up  should  be  pruned 
back  quite  severely  as  is  shown  in  the 
picture.  Then  the  shrub  with  the  pruned 
roots  is  put  into  the  bole  and  the  soil 
packed  down  hard  around  the  roots. 
Then  if  possible  it  is  well  to  saturate  the 
soil  around  the  shrub  thoroughly  with 
water.  After  this  is  done  a  mulch  of 
manure,  straw,  or  leaves  may  be  put  on 
top  of  the  ground,  and  as  a  last  touch 
the  top  of  the  shrubs  should  be  pruned 
back  so  that  it  will  correspond  after  its 
luss  of  wood  with  the  pruning  done  to  the 
roots.  If  the  processes  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  faithfully  carried  out  the  shrub 
should  start  off  and  grow  in  its  new  home 
without  any  trouble. 


Corn  Testing 

On  page  -105  a  description  was  given  in 
detail  of  the  "rag  doll**  method  of  seed 
testing.  The  picture  shows  a  young  far¬ 
mer  putting  this  plan  into  practice.  After 
reading  Ihe  result  of  the  test  the  ears 
falling  below  germination  requirements 
will  be  discarded  and  the  planting  will  be 
made  with  reasonable  assurance  of  a.  full 
stand  <>f  plants  instead  of  a  spotted  and 
unprofitable  field. 

Opalescent  Apple 

Louis  II.  Buckshoru  asks  about  the 
Opalescent  apple.  We  planted  two  trees 
about  30  or  12  years  ago;  have  never  had 
apple  trees  blight  worse  than  they. 
One  kept  dying  with  blight  until  dead  to 
the  ground.  The  other  is  still  alive,  but 
only  about  eight  feet  high,  owing  to  se¬ 
vere  pruning  for  blight.  This  tree  had 
10  apples  last  season,  very  pretty  ap¬ 
ples,  which  were  left  on  tree  to  test,  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  but  were  all  unsound  by 
our  picking  season.  Personally  in  our 
location  would  not  plant  Opalescent. 
The  above  trees  are  in  location  with  Ben 
Davis.  Duchess,  Paragon  and  Miukler. 

Illinois.  w.m.  jacicsox. 

While  T  have  no  mature  trees  of  this 
variety  it  is  grown  near  here  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  no  one  could  wish  for  any 
better  apples,  both  as  to  appearance  and 
quality  than  are  found  on  his  trees,  al¬ 
though  he  by  no  means  has  given  the 
trees  the  care  which  they  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Should  think  that  the  apple  would 
do  much  better  ou  a  light  soil  if  one  can 
judge  by  this  case  and  certainty.  I  have 
been  favorably  enough  impressed,  so  that 
I  have  top- worked  a  fair-sized  block  of 
young  trees  to  this  variety.  The  apple 
may  not  be  of  as  high  quality  as  McIn¬ 
tosh  but  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  far  Western  boxed  fruit  in  this 
respect  that  I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
not  be  a  winner,  and  no  handsomer  ap¬ 
ple  ever  grew’.  joiix  H.  hardy,  jr. 

Massachusetts. 

Snow  and  Wheat 

I  was  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  discussion  on  page  386  of  the  way 
in  which  a  snow  blanket  in  the  Winter 
benefits  the  wheat.  All  that  he  says  is 


Winter  and  that  in  freezing  weather  evap¬ 
oration  is  very  much  reduced.  We  Lav- 
all  observed,  however,  that  if  the  soil 
freezes  up  without  a  snow  cover,  even 
when  very  full  of  water,  the  surface  layer 
will  become  powdery  dry  in  a  few  days, 
even  if  the  thermometer  has  registered 
continuously  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
fact,  if  thawing  has  taken  place  the  sur¬ 
face  will  not  be  so  dry. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  comparative¬ 
ly  simple,  If  we  scrape  away  the  dry 
layer  in  such  a  case  we  will  find  the 
frozen  layer  of  soil  beneath  just  as  full 
of  water  as  when  the  freeze-up  came.  The 
point  is  that  although  the  evaporation  un¬ 
der  the  freezing  conditions  just  mentioned 
is  very  slow,  nevertheless  it.  does  go  on, 
and  the  water  below  in  the  soil  is  so  se¬ 
curely  locked  there  by  being  frozen  that 
it  cannot  move  up  by  capillarity  to  take 
the  place  of  that  evaporated.  Therefore, 
the  surface  layer  of  soil  becomes  powdery 
dry  although  there  arc  tons  and  tons  of 
water  just  an  ineli  or  two  below  it.  Now. 
the  condition  of  the  wheat  plant  under 
such  circumstances  is  altogether  similar. 
The  evaporation  from  its  leaves  is  much 
slower  than  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
year,  but  the  ability  of  the  roots  to  take 
water  up  and  pass  it  on  to  the  leaves  is 
curtailed  to  an  even  greater  extent. .is.  in 
fact,  practically  stopped.  Obviously, 
therefore,  not  much  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  can  take  place  without  drying  them 
out  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  do  serious 
injury  to  the  plant;  and  in  cold  weather 
when  no  snow  Cover  is  ou  the  wheat 
suffers  from  just  this  cause. 

There  are  also  eases  in  nature  where 
the  effect  of  this  drying  action  is  seen, 
lit  many  places  with  severe  Winters,  and 
with  some  plants  as  far  south  as  this, 
certain  plants  are  limited  as  to  their 
height  by  the  depth  of  tlie  snow  blanket 
in  Winter;  that  is,  the  tops  die  down 
every  Winter  to  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
Botanists  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  cold 
that  kills  the  shouts,  for  they  are  very 
little  colder  than  those  portions  just  be¬ 
low  the  snow  ;  but  that  they  are  simply 
dried  out  by  the  Winter  winds,  the  snow, 
of  course,  protecting  the  parts  beneath! 
In  the  cold  of  the  Winter  it  is  impossible 
for  the  plants  to  conduct  any  water  to  the 
exposed  parts  which  are  in  such  great 
need  of  it. 

In  some  tropical  regions  there  are  two 
seasons  each  year,  a  wet  season  and  a  dry 
season.  At  the  approach  of  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  the  plants  behave  just  as  our  plants 
do  at  the  approach  of  Winter.  Some  of 
them  die  (annuals)  and  tide  over  the  un¬ 
favorable  season  by  means  of  seeds;  some 
of  them  (deciduous)  shed  their  leaves  just 
as  our  deciduous  trees  do;  and  some  of 
them  (evergreen)  retain  their  leaves  just 
as  our  pines,  cedars,  etc.,  do.  Now,  the 
conditions  which  cause  these,  identical 
reactions  are  the  same  fundamentally. 
Dryness  is  the  cause.  True  enough,  with 
us  it  is  not  absolute  dryness,  for  we  have 
plenty  of  water  iu  Winter.  However, 
anything  which  prevents  a  plant  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  water  into  its  tissues  brings  about 
a  condition  of  physiological  dryness  for 
that  plant  even  though  it  be  surrounded 
with  water.  Coldness  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevents  a  plant  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  water,  and  the  Winter  is  there¬ 
fore  so  far  as  a  plant  is  concerned,  a  dry 
season,  Halts  in  the  water  is  another 
condition  which  prevents  plants  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  water  from  the  solution.  After  a 
solution  gets  concentrated  to  a  certain 
strength  a  plant  can  no  longer  get  water 
from  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  salt 
kills  plants  and  at  least  part  of  the  reason 
why  things  cannot  grow  in  the  alkali  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West.  c.  a.  ludwig. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 


THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them, 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  L,ongmeadow,£Mass. 

Growers  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  op  the  production 
of  Ever-Hearing  Strawberries,— (Ujd.  Farm  anl>  Homs.) 

To  be  successful  with  Ever  -  Bearers  buy  from  Northern 
growers  who  have  them  already  acclimated  to  the  cold 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

also  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
pi  a  n  ts,  Horseradish.  Seer)  corn.  Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
plains.  Egg-  for  hatching.  Catauw  Flint. 

J.  KKIFFWItlt  II ALL,  Khodcmlnle,  Mrl.,  llept.  8 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Wei)  fertilized  Wrim  for  prices 
and  catalogue.  JR.  MASON,  Ninth  Girard,  i'a. 

Strawberry  Plants  SMSf'il'lS 

/zjjYv*  I- 1 A  $2  and  t-JAO  per  1 .000 ■  also  Fruit  and  Shade. 
ViPiy bVq/  trees,  :isii;:r.*ign.-  reots,  ctr.,  chreet  ITv.ni  nur- 
sety; feiitisiuet ion fjiiaran teed.  liigCatalogFREE 

G.  E.  BUNTING  S  SONS.Bux  1,  SELBYVILLE  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

|  Good  stocky  piaut.s  of  nil  lending  varieties.  Catalogue  1 
j  tree  .  H.  H.  BENNINC,  R.  5,  Clyde,  N.  V.  | 

“ SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  lias  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

W I LLA K  1>  B.  K 1 LL E,  -  Swedesboro,  N.,J . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  a«'Kl 

all  growers.  Semi  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Free.  DAVID  BOB  WAY,  llartly,  Delaware 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  the  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH  &SON,  JACKSON,  MICH, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  K&^S  ® 

ooo  Palmetto  iiNpnragus  roots  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Bend  for  1916  Price  lilat  ail  kinds  seeds  and  plants. 

CALKK  liOOGS  «  SON  -  Uheswold,  D«l. 

Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables”^ ft 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing,  Get  my  cata¬ 
log.  lfoitd  why  I  seii  choice  p!aiit-«.  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  t lie  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELO,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plantsli'iCl'iSo, Si?.* 

tiro  C'litiilngno  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Geanjeluwn.  Del. 

BEHnY  r»XxA3NTTS 

Fruit  Trees— Vegetable  Plants 

The  leading  standard  varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT, 
GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATO,  TOMATO, 
PEPPER,  and  EGG  PLANTS:  APPLE.  PEAR,  PEACH, 
PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES, 

First  class  stork  delivered  to  yell  io  good  erovrinx  condition.  Tarsro 
ur  Email  loLi  emptied  prepaid  to  1-i  Hu. stern  Status  lit  rcitsonaMc 
price*.  CuiafoQUv  frep. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

200.000  WIN-  fiokkaopPlonla  Jersey  and  Clmrlestdu, 
TFRF0  OVIK  WflODageridniS  waiccttebl.  Winning- 
stadc  and  Eureka. $3.23  per  M  or  5.UU0  for  $10.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  or  ninny  refunded.  Other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalog  Free.  W.  1’,  Drake,  Dover, Del. 

FOR  SAIF  A  c  n  n  rn  (rue  R  n  nic  AND  SEED.  At  head 
READING  GIANT  ASparagUS  HOOTS  „r  gf,Vei»i.y-six  lots 
tested.  V.  W.  PRESCOTT,  Concord,  Mass. 

DEADING  GIANI A  spnragns  Knots.  Largest  variety 
■  *  grown. $3  hundred  Geo.  M.  Hutchinson,  Readmit.  Mass. 

Reading  Giant  Aenaratrnv  R  nnfe- 1  •vr“ 

Rust  Proof  Asparagus  n DOTS  Hum,  Taylorsville,  P«. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Our  Immense  stock  of  TREES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  oav-half  agents  pi'lcen. 

FRESH  B L  G,  I  liKIB I IT  or  K X P R ESS  PA 1 1 > 

We  grow  all  lending  varieties  of  Applnr,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  lvnchM,  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  ami  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DEI. It  lOI’S,  the  great  dessert  apple,  Is  one 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  it  fur  years  fn  our  'orchard 
and  propagating  buds  un  ,-  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  send  for  St 
today,  it  is  free. 

L’AMOREAIX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N  Y 

Black’s  Reliable  Trees 

For  the  planter  who  wants  nothing 
but  the  best,  we  offer,  at  reasonable 
prices,  stock  that  will  produce  exactly 
what  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Our  leaders  are:  Peach 
Trees,  ( original  stock  fur¬ 
nished  hy  Ar.  J.  Exp.  Station ) 
Apples,  including  '“Deli¬ 
cious”  and  75  others.  Hardy 
Indiana  Budded  Pe¬ 
cans  and  Small  Fruits. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

It  descrihes  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  makes  no  extravagant  promises, 
and  the  prices  arc  right, 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


f 


£fadoney's  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  — 


I 


Maloney  Frnifc  Trees  and  Ornxmfcntnl  for  Garden, 
Ivuvn  and  Orchard,  thrown  in  tJi*.*  Iivrvuvt  miryurim*  in  New 
i  ork— >cuurrj ntcod  first  das*.  Sold  direct.  \f>  you  at  wholesale 
ijrieujL  Will  f  no  run-'-  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  place. 

*"**  ojjr  free  rata! ocr  wit  I*  colored  IIIuMj  n  lioua  today. 
Get  butter  *  too  It  fot  much  luitl  than  from  n*r*«  nLv 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  73  Mam  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  VINE 

Calaioif  with  colored  illusfref ions  FREE 


FRASER’S  BOSC  PEAR' 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  “ 


Catalog 


This  pear  is 
linn  and  will 

.  stand  up  well 

m  shipping,  tt  is  delicious  to  the  taste  anrl  never  fails 
to  (rive  sat  isfuetton.  Fraser's  Pope  Pear  Trees  are  very 
healthy  ami  hem  good-size,  luscious  fruits. 

.ataieeue.  “FHASKK’S  TREE  BOOK,” 

t(*llH  morn  about  the  productiveness  of  Fraser's  Fruit 
Tiers.  Write  uow  t«»r  at  free  copy. 

SAUIUBL  F II A  SIC  It  NURSERY,  Inc. 
126  AI ii In  Street  ...  C>eiiet*eo,  \*  Y* 


NOJT  TREES 


BUDDED 

AND 

GRAFTED  _ _ 

Start  right  with  my  Hardy  Pennsylvania 
Grown  Trees  and  be  assured  of  success. 

ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

W?  BUD  or  GRAFT 

the  Seedling  Black  Walnuts  and  Butter¬ 
nuts  on  your  farm  to  the  improved  English 
Walnuts  and  the  Hickories  to  fine  Shag- 
barks  and  Pecans?  Complete  instructions 
for  doing  this  work  free 

J.  F.  JONES,  Tr/E  NUT 

Box  R 


tree 

SPECIALIST 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


■SCRAPE-VINES 

6?  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  ete.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c  Deseriiv 
Mve  catalog  Iree.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Box L  Fredoma.  N.  Z 


BC’St  quality*  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO,,  Dept.  A  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard...,  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

S33  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


RUIT  TREES 


Ami  h0\V W0  make  them.  The 
booklet,  tl escribing  our  meth¬ 
od  a  will  interest,  you.  Let  us 
.  ,  ......  ,  it.  Many  most  success¬ 

ful  growers  have  been  fruiting  our  trees  for  years,  they  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
and  our  TRUK  TO  LABEL  claims.  You  have  a  sense  of  security  when  yon  plant  Wiley's  trees 
that  relieves  you  from  mncli  anxiety.  No  rash  promises 

or  fake  wholesale  prices.  Just  Quality— first.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON 

rnL.Mmimzj  to  tv  f“lt  maybe  a  little  farther  around  the  corners \  r* 

Established  Ib.,7,  Vof  a  square  deal  but  the  road  is  better.'*/  Box  B,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Borers  Controlled  by  Using 

Scott  Tree  Protectors 

THEY  keep  out  the  borers  and  dispense  with  the  injurious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  worming  operation,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tree. 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to  be  efficient,  durable  and  econom¬ 
ical.  Write  for  prices  and  booklet  containing  complete  description. 

Scott  Tree  Protector  Co. 

Race  and  Winder  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Home  Acre 


has  been  added.  Crop  remnants  should 
be  burned,  composted  or  fed.  and  never 
left  lying  about  the  field,  to  form  a 
YV  inter  home  for  the  insects. 


and 

Learn 

How  to  Heat 
Your  Home 


Two  or  three  old-time  heating  stoves  will 
quickly  waste  enough  fuel  to  pay  for  a  new  ife 

Novelty  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heater.  And  per-  J  jg 

haps  they  only  warm  your  home  in  spots  at  that.  Ji^ 

Get  our  New  Free  Book,  “The  Selection  of  a  Heating 
System.  ”  It  explains  in  plain  English  the  workings  of  the 
three  Systems : 


Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 


Tells  you  which  system  is 
better  for  your  present  home 
or  the  home  you  intend  to 
build.  Explains  how  a  Nov¬ 
elty  Heater  warms  your  en¬ 
tire  home  with  less  coal  than 
you  now  bum  to  warm  a  few 
rooms. 

Write  for  the  booh  to-day.  It’s  free 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co. 

Department  D 

American  and  Dauphin  Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  Novelty  Stoves 
and  Ranges 


■smm 


»  HhSiU  Galvanized  Sheets 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL— highest  qual¬ 
ity  and  most  rust- resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
t  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding. 


Artnal  sendee  tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOIXO-KEYSTONE  Tor  all  purim-ics 
where  lone  service  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are  factors.  I.ook  for  the  Kv-  stone  added 
l  l>elow  the  Anollo  trndo-niark-it  indicates  (lint  Copper  Steel  i»  used.  A  polio  Rooting  mid 
\  hiding  I  rod  nets  are  strong,  dut'ftldo  and  reasonahle  in  cost.  Sold  by  weight  bv  leading 
\ dealers  eyery where.  Send  fora  free  copy  of  our  ••Better  Buildings"  booklet,  giving  full 
\  information  and  building  plane  of  great  value  to  every  fanner  and  owner  of  buildings 

-  \  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa! 


_  ManyaCurAw.tY(Ci.ARK)^^^^ 

/  _  Sing  e  Action  Disk  Har- 

1  GalS  row  has  established  that 

record!- 

r  ,  Many»  with  moderate  care,  have  lasted  ^ 
longer  1  But  even  this  record  does  not  tell  the 
tr/fOh>  story  of  Cutaway  (Clark)  superiority !  The  quality 
that  gives  long  life  does  the  best  job  of  harrowing  or  cult 
vating.  In  the  cutlery  steel  disks /orocV  sham,  the  dust  -nro 


S'-'  '**  disk  harrows  and  j/tuus 


^>HO.lH..linnidU|itf|I,ii.MIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIllllllinillllllllllt(ll|llllllllUlll|l|||||lll|l|||ll||||l|||||||M|lli|MIMl|lMlllll|f‘lMIIMUIIIIMl!llllllltllMIIIIIIIIIIMlHIHHHIII»lllMIM...lll|ll.ll1ll||llill||..|MII.Mt 


for  our  12-Page  Reward  Lilt,  showing'  upwards  of  300  articles  given  for  scuring 
subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Address  Department  “M" 
3  3  3  W  E  S  T  T  H  I  R  T  /  E  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  C  l  T  Y 
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WIG  1 

8£flflY  BOOK 

\  FREE! 


,V  There's  t  Secret  at  the  Arpov  fatnt 
"'vl  Fruit  Growers  say 

J\  “FRIEND”  /ypJEB 

J  ]  no z^z  l e 

)  /SUPERIOR  * 

I  Because  they  Get  There  r  all 

v  /  <l.kk»  Jnrnd  l*ow»r  Sprav«r»)  m  ‘  ,1 
)  f  Ijr.k  on  the  NOZZI-E  you 
L/  u*e  an»J  v-»-  it  you  <:*n.  |«uil  "ANGLE" 

X  rh.  MAKhfCi.  NAME  mud  ihe 
f  nurd  “F'ATF.NTKn."  Tin'  " PR1FNTV’  is  the 
y  nXir.rNAL  Jarpr  Noixle  doing  tw«v  with  the  cluster. 
\  FRIEND  '  Nobles  l*jkvr>  no  HOOKS,  n.>0  imj  to  catch, 
A  driver  c’oj^.  lhe>  tntkc  the  hunt  MliJl  LIKE  Spray. 
J  driving  *t  larther  into  /!»*•  tre* «  ibau  the  i  iu-.ter. 
the  "ANGtf"  vmh  t«p  w»«W  tfte  lw#t  down  mtatlie  CALYX 
7h«  nRAIGMV  Is  lor  ord-n«ry  wo'k  >*rrc«  51  «4cb,  postpaid. 

<•  FRIEND"  MFG  CO.  GAS  PORT,  N.Y. 


STRAIGHT 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  25  VineSt.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Protect  Y our  Early  Cabbage' 

Oftbbac  Maggots  d«'-l niy  a  liin  pereentaflfc  .if  the 
Tal  ly  < 'abl/Sgi-  anil  Caiililioivor  in  lliif  $ccnoiL  For 
the  pant  five  seavonv  '*A.  R.  C,  Plant  Protections,”  hai'e  tar¬ 
nished  93  per  cot.  protm'IJon  ter  this  pest  at  $2.00  per  1000. 
Write  /or  frc.  en  rnotee  oil,/  ttaln. 

PUNT  PROTECTOR  CO..  JR  S.  W»ter  St.,  Rochester,  N.V. 


ton»rao'ii« — Frrssli  4uk  plants.  WiirranteJ  to  grow. 
AspaldgUS  Priae  strain.  Kuoriuonsly  productive 

twenty  years.  jlonejr  in  it.  Kelsey,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


T>  IT*  A  M  Q— Improved  V.  E.  Beans  for  seed, 
X_a r~\.  1  x  O  ,^,5()  per  l.uslinl,  f.  o.  It.  Bradford. 

H.  T.  JOHNSON  .  Brad  ford,  Vermont 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

This  doll  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  ( in  place  of  cash)  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


STAN  DA  RD; 

i  Inoculating  Bacteria  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  pet 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


|  tf>i  Art  per  note,  r..r  six  aeres.  Om-aeiv  Sd-pngc«  1 
|  Jll.UU  booklet  tolls  how  to  double  your  legume*  1 
1  .10 1»  and  rebuild  worn  out  toils.  All  about  AlftUftt,  1 
|  Be  nils,  Pens,  Vetch.  Write  today.  Agents  wanted,  | 

|  THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.  A  Canton,  Ohio  f 

eiiiiiiiiiiiiiitlijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiiiiimmiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiititiitiiiiiitiiiiiimtifi 

Choice  collection  of  named 
"  varieties.  Cactus. decorat, ive 
"  and  show.  12  lor  $1.  GANNAS: 
A  One  collect  ion  of  lironste  and  Green  Leaved  111  lor 
51.25;  both  foi  Sd postpaid,  RaliihBenjantin.Calvertnn.L  I 


DAHLIAS 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

April  the  Tenth  Finds  Us  Loaded  With 

Strawberry  Plants 


Over  ten  millions  of  plants, 
as  tine  as  ever  Taken  from 
flic  ground,  will  be  offered  at  a  great, 
reduction  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 
This  is  your  eh n nee  to  make  money.  We 
grew  too  many  pluuts  for  tills  season,  All 
varieties.  Including  the  liverhenring,  will 
go  at  a  siierlliec.  Plants  will  be  pat  lip 
the  Townsend  WAV,  wtdeli  is  known 
wherever  Strawberry  growing  is  known, 
ami  guaranteed  to  please  you  or  money  buck. 

GET  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

mgs— a*  woll  j*4  the  standard  vKrtetios.  A1m>  oul  big 


Dibble’s 
Seed  Farms 

comprise  nearly  2000  acres  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  western  New  York  and  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

of  the  highest  quality  only 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  99.50%  pure  | 

or  better  at  wholesale  direct  to  you 

Heavy  Weight  Oats 

weighing  46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  the  | 
heaviest  and  mo£t  productive  American  Oat  [ 
as  low  as  85c.  per  bushel 

Seed  Corn 

“Best  Seven”  varieties  both  for  crop  and  the  silo, 
as  low  as  1 .50  >cr  bushrl,  average  germination  I 
above  S*?# 

Seed  Potatoes 

“Best  Fifteen”  kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  l3le 
in  any  quantity  (tom  barrels  to  carloads  at  prices 
you  can  alinrd  to  pay  as  we  ship 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
Dibble’s  New  Alfalfa  Book 
FREE  to  every  Farmer 

Address  || 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  I 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Box  B 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

COW  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 

silage,  also  Millets ,  Buckwheat , 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape ,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds 
desired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/^^l  •  Everlasting  Air  IT 

Grimm  Almira 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  1, cn Her.  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value. 

Booklet,  "How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

and  sample  tree.  Will  also  send  testimonials  From 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A,  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Soy  Beans — Cow  Peas — Alfalfa 

i  ri  i\V  to  grow  Alfalfftsot'ovf.sfully  in  the  East.  Ilow  to 
J  1  build  up  poor  land  at  slight  expense  with  Soy  Beans 
nud  Cowl’eas  fully  answered  in  J  loft  quin’ B  free  Cata¬ 
logue.  Ante  for  it. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANC.  CO.,  PA. 

SOY  BEANS 

We  have  nearly  all  varieties,  extra  free  from  splits. 
Also  Cow  1‘eas,  Field  J’ens  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Write  for  special  prices  and  free  samples. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

230  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SK’YiffiK. 

and  all  kinds  of  Bure  Field  Seeds  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer:  free  from  noxious  we  ds 
Ask  lor  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  S  CO  ,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

S\A/  C  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

■  •  *  higher  protein  content  than  nlfnifa. 

^  \  i  r"  n  Write  fur  prices anfl  informulion. 

W  Is  W  C.  It  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

T ra  nspla  nted  Vegeta  bl  e  PI  a  nts  'i* 

per.Toinatn,  Oelnry,  licttnce,  and  Egg  Plant.,  remiy 
from  March  1st  to  June  1-t.  Price,  $;l  pt-r  tlinnsamf, 
except  Egg  and  Cauliflower.  My  plants  wid  make 
you  more  lnotioy  than  any  other  plants.  Writo  tor 

pi  ice  i  t  <a  V  .M .  HUTTON,  Conyngbaiu,  I’a, 

POTATOES— B  Girm^n,  Crflu,  (Trcctl  Mf.t  Ohio*  JlofiO. 

^ix-WceKs,  i.-  ii  Al'  lluw,  WoTi'Icr.  So  Vlu'is,  C*  W.  Ford.  Fishers,  N  T, 

Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed 7%' ^tnubtf  ptt1.  c»l 

Privet.-  CatalOuue  Free.  Michael  N.  Borgo, Vineland, N.J. 

niTO  rroltllc  tint:.  Hcavvt  yicldt-rs  of  St.  I.TUvrcnco 
UAlu  Viilloy.  Onh  i  •  promptly ttllvd.  tjamplt-sforsnimp, 

OWNLANO  FARM.  Box  4»7.  South  Hammond,  N.  V. 

Giant  Reading  Asparagus  Seed 

Price  on  request.  L.  ,J.  KlHJMlS,  I  tiion,  N  .  Y. 

Qfrawhorru Plante  riond  Stocky  Piant^  of  leading 
dirawoerrjrianis  varieties.  Safe  delivery  jrnat'an- 
teed.  t.'athlogne  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  8  SON,  llnrtly,  Del. 

NtTIVEEVERGREEIIS-SS;i:^"^;ri;& 

Pino  and  Hemlock,  Oto  12  iiicltos,  $5.50  per  1000,  5(100 
for  $25.  Alsotransplantnd  BvergrooiisAVritofor  nriee 
list.  THE  JAMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES,  Shaneateles.  11  Y. 

BLUE  RIDGE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

(frown  at  liiglt  altitude,  Stiojtg  gevrninaUir,  l.-irge 
growth,  fully  matures  in  northern  Ohio  and  I’m  , 
where  we  sell  thousand*-;  of  lintdimit  every  year.  W. 
I1.TURXKR& St  IN,  ft- 1,  Albemarle  Co.,  A  FT*  »N.  VA 

Seen  COS?  n>-ango 

■-  V  U  rC  ”  8-n,werl  velimv  lint 

SeedCnni,$2J50])erbit*bel.  Sample  and  eircula  free, 

Harry  T  ail,  Now  .Milford,  Orange  Co.,  A.  V. 

TESTED  SEED  CORNET™ 

Bent  Gourd  seed  variety,  grown  by  us  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept-  R,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Inside  of  New  England 


Trek  Guards. — It  was  rather  Into  last 
Fall  before  I  had  time  to  pot  my  Winter 
bulbs.  We  had  a  large  bunch  of  four- 
year-old  McIntosh  and  Baldwin  to  put 
into  Winter  protection.  I  use  wire 
guards,  three  to  four  mesh  to  the  inch. 
It  is  the  kind  that  is  commonly  used  for 
cellar  window  screens.  I  generally  buy 
it  by  the  roll,  100  feet  long  and  36  feet 
wide.  I  run  a  pair  of  tinsmith’s  snips 
through  the  middle  lengthwise.  This 
gives  a  height  of  1ft  inches.  The  width 
is  from  10  to  12  inches.  This  will  allow 
a  tree  growth  for  many  years.  I  push 
this  guard  down  into  the  ground  two  inches 
and  pull  the  earth  firmly  around  it.  This 
will  close  the  overlap  tightly,  and  prevent 
till  mice  from  doing  damage. 

Tulips  and  Nakcissus, — But  back  to 
my  potted  bulbs.  Every  year  I  gener¬ 
ally  pot  about  500  bulbs,  200  tulips,  and 
300  yellow  daffodils,  the  latter  divided 
again  into  single  and  double.  I  like  the 
single  clear  yellow  Von  Sion.  They  are 
so  easy  to  grow.  The  tulips  cost  me  one 
cent  apiece,  $2,  and  the  daffodils  two 
cents,  .$0,  and  the  pots  are  the  income  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  can  be  bought,  6-inch  pots 
for  ft  ft  per  1,000,  a  little  less  than  one 
cent  apiece,  such  as  you  pay  10  cents 
apiece  for  at  a  bargain  Counter  in  a  10- 
eont  store.  Club  together  and  buy. 

Pott  rx  O'.’- — Soak  the  pots  ia  water, 
clean  them  if  old.  Drop  a  piece  of 
broken  pot  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom, 
fill  with  a  good  sandy  loam  up  to  where 
the  earth  will  allow  the  tip  of  bulb  to 
bo  even  Avitii  edge  of  pot.  riace  bulbs 
in,  fill  full  with  earth,  and  rock  pot  gently 
to  settle.  Don’t  press  bulbs. 

Starting  Gbowtii. — Sometimes  T  put 
these  pots  on  the  sheltered  side  of  house 
and  mulch  with  leaves,  sometimes  right 
into  dark  corner  of  cellar.  All  are 
brought  into  the  cellar  eventually.  Then, 
when  they  have  made  a  good  root  growth, 
they  are  brought  up  as  needed.  You  can 
put  your  fiat  hand  over  a  pot,  turn  it 
upside  down,  tap  it  on  the  edge  of  some- 
tiling,  and  the  whole  inside  will  come 
out  in  a  perfect  mold,  just  like  t.he  chil¬ 
dren’s  mud  pie.  If  the  mold  shows  a 
good  mass  of  white  roots  it  is  ready  tp 
come  upstairs.  Place  them  low  in  the 
kitchen  near  the  window.  I  have  a  shelf 
under  an  open  table — open  on  the  sides. 
This  gives  the  tops  time  to  come  slowly 
and  well,  especially  the  tulips.  If  the 
tops  are  forced  in  too  rapid  a  light,  the 
flower  buds  blast.  When  buds  are  well 
up,  put  into  full  light  anywhere.  Water 
well.  Well,  my  bulbs  were  late  planted 
this  year.  Generally  I  have  a  fine  lot 
for  Christmas,  but  none  for  Christmas 
this  year.  It.  is  now  tail  end  of  March 
and  the  daffodils  and  tulips  are  in  full 
glory  indoors.  I  was  regretful  for  not 
having  them  earlier,  but  I  am  quite  re¬ 
conciled  now.  Why?  Because  most  of 
our  Winter  has  been  bunched  into  Fcb- 
iiuiry  and  March — TS  inches  of  snow! 
Drifts  .and  drifts  and  no  cars  running, 
personally,  down  in  bed  with  the  grippe, 
can’t  go  about.  Cellar  chuck  full  of 
roots  for  grafting  my  special  type  of 
Baldwin,  and  a  lot  of  outside  work.  Yet 
everywhere,  in  every  room — kitchen,  din¬ 
ing  room,  sitting  room,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs — tulips,  white,  yellow,  pink  and 
combinations  of  this  trio  of  colors. 
Everywhere  daffodils  with  their  splendid 
trumpeting  of  yellow.  Do  I  imagine  it 
because  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  is 
so  closely  combined?  Imagine  what? 
That  the  sound  of  odor  these  yellow 
trumpeters  are  blowing  copies  to  my 
tongue  like  the  taste  of  a  fresh  carrot? 

T/IE  Pleasuke  of  Feowers. — What  a 
cheer  these  flowers  flocks  have  been  to  us 
all !  My  income  is  scanty,  just  enough  by 
stretching  things  here  and  there  for  an 
extra  length,  do  we  get  through  the  year. 
But  always,  the  daffies.  Why?  They 
help  me.  and  all  of  the  family  to  turn  the 
sharp  corners  of  our  New  England  life. 
They  feed  the  spirit.  “If  I  had  two  loaves 
of  bread,  I  would  sell  one  and  buy  a 
Narcissus,”  said  Mohammed.  This  deep 
insight  into  life  and  spirit  came  from  a 
man  who  was  brought  up  in  the  desert, 
where  the  dreary  waste  of  sand  was  the 
common  thing,  and  the  green  oasis,  the 
rare  thing.  But  life  moved  from  one  to 
the  other,  not  only  by  bread,  but  by  pow¬ 


er  of  the  Narcissus.  Is  it  not  so  with 
us  all  in  the  long  Winter  wherever  we 
are?  Y'es,  even  for  the  wider  circle  in 
which  our  associate  life  is  lived?  Net 
knowing  what  to  give  for  Christmas? 
Puzzled  and  fretted  about  gifts?  We 
sent  out  the  potted  bulbs  just  breaking 
ground  with  Christmas  greetings.  They 
were  accepted  with  a  living  interest  that 
watched  their  growth  into  coming  bud 
and  flower.  And  likewise  bow  fine  and 
helpful  to  the  sick  and  old,  or  even  at 
the  far  end  of  life's  walk,  where  the  bur¬ 
dens  drop,  and  artificially  fade.  I  believe 
my  daffies,  with  their  own  blue-green 
leaves,  fit  in  better  with  the  rugged  sim¬ 
plicity  of  my  neighbor’s  character,  than 
the  set  pieces  that  have  come  from  the 
city.  God  bless  the  daffies! 

LOUIS  A.  BUCKSHORX. 

A  Sensible  Farm  Boarding-House 

Keeping  boarders  is  a  business,  the 
same  as  keeping  store  or  running  a  shop. 
Your  best  advertisement  is  satisfied  board¬ 
ers.  They  go  home,  tell  people  wlmt  a 
good  table  Mrs.  A.  sets,  what  a  splendid 
time  they  had,  and  the  next  season  all 
their  cousins,  aunts  and  some  of  their 
friends  want  to  come  to  you.  When  peo¬ 
ple  arrive  between  meals  if  they  have 
come  quite  a  distance  a  glass  of  milk  or 
cup  of  tea  with  bread  and  butter  doesn’t 
cost  much,  but  goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  new  arrival  feel  at  home. 

Have  your  rooms  spotless ;  a  few  books 
or  a  fresh  magazine  for  their  free  use  is 
appreciated.  In  answering  applications 
tell  things  just  as  they  are;  then  if  they 
come  they  are  not  disappointed,  and  feel 
are  not  treated  square.  If  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  don’t  be  afraid  to  be  generous  with 
apples.  We  country  people  too  often 
don’t  realize  what  it  means  to  bo  shut  up 
in  a  city  with  only  what  can  be  bought. 
We  let  the  boarders  go  to  the  orchards 
and  help  themselves ;  they  have  never  yet 
abused  the  privilege,  and  the  joy  of  the 
children  is  worth  seeing. 

We  charge  for  taking  people  to  church, 
but  where  there  are  only  two  or  three 
people  and  we  are  going  to  town  often, 
ask  them  to  go  along ;  a  few  rides  of  that 
sort  don’t  put  us  out  and  keeps  them 
from  getting  lonesome.  When  we  have  a 
houseful  a  hay  ride  to  a  local  dance  or 
concert  is  much  enjoyed,  that  we  never 
charge  for. 

If  one  of  the  children  has  a  birthday 
the  regular  cake  baked  in  a  huge  loaf  iced, 
and  the  given  number  of  candles  gives 
pleasure  to  all  and  ln-lps  make  your  house 
popular.  One  of  my  little  girls  has  a 
birthday  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and 
they  all  take  a  lot  of  interest  in  it.  The 
littlest  I  can  do  is  to  have  a  large,  freezer 
of  cream  and  plenty  of  cake  for  supper. 
We  all  have  a  good  time.  City  people  are 
folks  like  ns,  you  know,  and  although  you 
may  find  once  in  a  while  one  who  doesn’t 
appreciate  what  you  may  do  for  them  I 
have  found  them  very  scarce.  Music 
helps  a  lot,  especially  in  a  lonesome  place. 
A  piailo,  or  better  yet,  a  cheap  victrola 
aud  a  few  records  takes  away  the  gloom 
of  a  rainy  day. 

MRS.  a.  n.  c. 

We  had  the  same  experience  in  taking 
boarders  last  year  as  did  Mrs.  II.  M.  D., 
Orange  Co.,  on  page  4S5.  In  fact  she 
(seems  to  be  situated  just  like  ourselves. 
As  to  "reasonable  charges”  my  butcher 
said:  "Don’t  give  them  meat  but  every 
Other  d.ay,  or  you  won’t  have  anything 
for  your  trouble.”  We  have  a  bedfitiful 
garden  every  year,  and  live  out  of  it; 
eggs  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
transportation  from  and  to  the  station 
free,  ditto  to  church.  Toll  me  where  do 
I  fall  down  on  it?  Each  one  who  came 
has  been  satisfied,  but  they  were  lonely 
souls.  I  would  like  a  congenial  group 
of  six  women  who  can  have  three  large 
rooms  on  one  floor,  and  no  men,  and  no 
one  to  molest  them.  How  will  I  do? 

MRS.  IT.  E.  V.  T. 

It.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  good  chance  for 
practical  advice.  Most  of  the  articles  on 
Summer  boarders  assume  that  the  farm 
woman  knows  just  where  the  boarders 
are  to  come  from.  How  is  one  to  start 
and  get  the  boarders?  Very  few,  some¬ 
how,  have  thought  to  tell  us  about  that. 
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pay  Tire  Bills  for  Others - 

— *.  e.,  for  RECKLESS  Drivers 


THIS  to  the  American  who  hates  to  be  “the  Goat’’! 

Tires  CAN  be  sold  on  a  “BUSINESS”  basis,  with  sufficient 
profit  to  both  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  as  Goodrich  experience 

proves. 

But,  they  can  also  be  sold  on  a  PREMIUM  basis,  whereby  the  “Safe  and 
Sane”  Car-Owner  pays  for  the  Speeding  Propensities,  and  Careless  Driving,  of 
Others  who,  leaning  upon  an  extravagant  “Guarantee,”  knowingly  burn  up 
Tires  in  half  their  natural  Life  and  Mileage. 

Speed-Maniacs  and  Careless-Drivers  may  very  PROPERLY  pay  the  Pre - 
whim  over  normal  Value  (which  is  really  an  Insurance  Premium),  on  fancy- 
priced  Tires. 

Because,  the  Premium  they  pay  may  be  less  than  half  what  other  Care¬ 
ful  Car-Owners  indirectly  contribute  for  them,  when  buying  the  same  brand  of 
Premium-priced  Tires,  and  vmng  them  so  reasonably  that  practically  no  “adjust¬ 
ments”  are.  in  their  case,  demanded,  though  paid  for  in  the  Premiumed  Price. 


A  MERICANS  who  want  their  money's  worth, — who  dislike  to  pay 
f\  for  the  Reckless-driving  extravagance  of  Others , — in  the  price 

Jl  A.  of  their  own  Tires,  should  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  following 
FACTS:— 

The  current  Goodrich  “Fair-List”  price  on  Tires,  is  based  upon  what  it 
costs  the  largest,  and  best  equipped,  Rubber  Factory  in  America  to  'produce 
them. 

No  “Insurance”  Premium  added  to  the  NORMAL  retail  price  of 
Goodrich  Tires,  in  order  to  protect  the  Reckless  Driver  at  the  expense  of  the 
Careful  Driver,  through  a  fancy  List  Price  which  is  high  enough  to  absorb 
that  Premium. 

The  excess  Mileage  each  Goodrich  Tire  is  reasonably  certain  to  deliver , 
when  given  reasonable  care  in  driving,  thus  becomes  clear  “Velvet”  to  the 
Owner  of  GOODRICH  Tires. 

Money  can’t  make,  and  can’t  buy,  better  Tires  of  Fabric  construction, 
than  Goodrich  Safety-Tread  Tires,  as  Test  will  prove. 

And,  money  can’t  buy  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  to  produce  Tires  which 
would  discredit  the  269  other  lines  of  Rubber  Goods  made  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  for  which  its  name  stands  Sponsor. 


COMPARE  prices  on  Goodrich  “Fair-List”  Tires  with  present  prices 
on  any  other  responsible  Tires  in  the  field  bearing  in  mind  that  NO 
“LARGER-SIZED”  Tires  (type  for  type  and  size  for  size)  than 
Goodrich  Black-Treads,  are  made  in  America. 

Then,  Test  out  at  least  ONE  pair  of  Goodrich  black-tread  Tires,  on  their 
pcr-DELIVERED-71A7e  cost  to  you,  against  any  other  Tires  in  the  field,  at  any 
price,  and, — abide  by  the  Result. 

Why  (if  YOU  are  not  a  Reckless  Driver)  should  YOU  pay  MORE  than 
the  “BUSINESS”  price  of  the  Goodrich  Tire,  for  ANY  Fabric  Tire  in  the  field? 

Get  a  sliver  of  the  new  Goodrich  “Barefoot”  Rubber  from  your  nearest 
Goodrich  Dealer  or  Branch. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


NOTICE. 

“No  Concern  in  America  made,  or  sold,  during  its 
latest  fiscal  year,  nearly  so  many  Motor-Car  Tires  as  did 
The  H.  1".  Goodrich  Co. 

"Our  published  Challenge,  still  unanswered,  proves 
this.” 
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Phosphates :  Their  Origin  and  Use 


IX. 


I  have  road  with  interest  your  articles 
on  phosphates  as  a  hind  fertilizer*  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  not  used  here,  and 
I  wish  to  know  something  as  to  how  host 
to  apply  it.  When,  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  V  I  have  a  field  of  Blue  grass  that 
has  been  in  pasture  for  several  years. 
Last  year  there  was  rather  a  scant 
growth  of  grass.  I  attributed  it  partly  to 
the  severe  drought  of  year  previous.  I  do 
not  want  to  plow  it  up.  ('an  I  by  sow¬ 
ing  Alsike  clover  or  other  grass  seeds,  or 
by  applying  fertilizers,  get  again  a  larger 
yield  of  grass?  The  land  is  black  soil  un¬ 
derlaid  by  yellow  clay  ;  beneath  is  lime¬ 
stone.  Xour  by  is  n  button  factory,  mak¬ 
ing  buttons  from  river  clamshells.  There 
is  a  vast  quantity  of  powdered  shell  that, 
can  ho  obtained.  Would  that  contain 
lime  such  as  land  needs?  byron  davis. 
Iowa. 

We  answer  this  question  from  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  conditions  on  soil  located  on 
the  Atlantic  slope.  We  are  not  so  famil¬ 
iar  with  Western  soil,  but  here  we  should 
ask  first  what  is  the  element  of  plant  food 
most  lacking  in  the  soil.  To  learn  this 
we  ask  what  crops  have  been  removed 
from  it  during  the  past:  half  century  and 
what  does  analysis  show  of  this  general 
type  of  soil.  In  (lie  case  mentioned  we 
shall  probably  find  that  live  stock  and 
grain  have  been  fed  and  taken  away. 
This  means  that  the  chief  loss  is  phos¬ 
phorus.  In  the  articles  on  phosphates  we 
saw  how  the  small  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  soil  are  collected  by  plants, 
and  when  these  plants  are  eaten  by  ani¬ 
mals  the  phosphorus  concentrates  into 
the  bones.  So  it  was  iu  this  soil.  Analy¬ 
sis  would  probably  show  that  this  soil 
was  not  very  rich  in  phosphorus  to  begin 
with  and  each  1,000  pounds  of  live  stock 
Carries  oil'  about  20  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
10  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of  potash. 
This  means  small  loss  of  potash  and  some 
of  the  nitrogen  is  made  up  in  the  supplies 
drawn  out  of  the  soil  by  clover.  The 
phosphorus,  however,  is  lost  to  the  soil 
and  year  after  year  as  this  goes  on  the 
loss  becomes  serious.  If  the  crops  were 
potatoes  or  cabbage  or  fruit  we  might 
draw  a  different  conclusion,  but  when 
the  chief  export  from  a  farm  or  a  section 
has  been  live  stock  and  wheat  we  may 
feel  sure  that  phosphorus  is  lacking. 

So  if  we  had  that  field  on  our  own 
farm  with  its  history  known  we  should 
conclude  that  available  or  soluble  phos¬ 
phorus  was  needed.  Our  plan  would  be 
to  use  about  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  superphosphate  per  acre — evenly 
Spread  over  the  field.  As  for  the  crushed 
clamshells  they  contain  lime.  If  they  are 
crushed  fine  they  will  he  about  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  ground  limestone  and  they  will 
probably  help  that  soil  if  scattered  on  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  It  is  never 
the  most  effective  way  to  use  lime — this 
scattering  it  on  top  of  a  soil,  for  the  lime 
ought  to  be  worked  down  into  the  soil. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  we  should  try  it 
in  this  way  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  plow 
the  soil.  The  phosphate  and  also  the  lime 
can  lie  broadcast  by  hand  or  put  on  with 
a  drill. 

But  why  acid  phosphate  or  superphos¬ 
phate  ?  Why  not  the  phosphate  rock  or 
bone? 

That  question  puts  us  right  at  the 
heart  of  all  this  phosphate  discussion.  A 
finely  ground  hone  would  he  suitable  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  hut  probably  the  acid 
phosphate  would  he  most  effective  in  such 
a  case  as  this  pasture. 

There  are  two  great  facts  about  phos¬ 
phorus.  One  is  that  it  is  concentrated  by 
plants  and  then  by  animals.  II s  tendency 
always  is  to  lock  itself  up  with  lime  or 
other  minerals  as  securely  as  possible.  Only 
when  it  is  made  available  or  soluble  can  it 
feed  either  animals  or  plants.  It  cannot 
become  available  until  it  is  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  either  by  the  most  powerful 
grinding  or  by  the  use  of  acids.  A  very 
finely  ground  hone  is  to  a  large  extent 
available,  as  we  know  plants  will  respond 
to  an  application  of  hone  dust.  Also 
when  cattle  gnaw  wood  or  old  bones  as 
evidence  that  they  need  phosphates-  we 
are  advised  to  put  a  handful  of  bone  dust 
in  their  grain. 

If  fine  bone  will  feed  plants,  why  not 
use  finely  ground  phosphate  rock.  Why 
go  to  the  expense  of  using  acid  on  it? 

There  we  swing  into  the  greatest  pres¬ 
ent  question  regarding  the  use  of  phos¬ 


phates.  We  must  Understand  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  phosphate  deposits  were 
formed  from  bone.  Then  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  the  hone  and 
the  rock.  We  can  easily  understand  that 
a  bone  is  an  organic  substance  built  up  by 
nature  through  organized  growth.  (Jrind 
a  bone  ever  so  fine  and  examine  the  dust 
through  a  strong  iniscroscnpe  and  you 
will  find  it  porous  and  unlike  dust  of  sand 
or  rock.  Drop  a  handful  of  hone  dust  in 
the  soil  near  a  tree  and  you  will  soon  find 
the  root  hairs  working  into  and  all 
through  it.  The  so-called  phosphate  rock 
is  different,  for  it  may  be  called  fossilized 
or  petrified  bone.  Most  people  have  seen 
what  are  called  fossils  and  will  realize 
wliat  this  means.  Pieces  of  petrified  wood 
are  often  found  iu  swamps  or  low  places. 
The  shape  and  appearance  of  the  wood 
remain  much  the  same,  hut  the  organic 
character  has  disappeared  and,  in  its 
place,  we  have  a  stone.  Through  long 
ages  of  time  Nature  has  slowly  changed 
the  organic  particles  in  the  "wood  and  sub¬ 
stituted  mineral  atoms  in  thejr  place. 
Thus  while  we  have  much  the  same  shape 
and  size  we  no  longer  have  a  chunk  of 
fuel,  porous  and  light,  capable  of  burning 


— but  instead  a  piece  of  stone  with  no 
pores  and  incapable  of  burning  or  serving 
as  fuel.  This  is  not  true,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  coal,  where  the  fuel  value  in 
wood  of  peat  is  concentrated,  but  it  is 
true  of  the  fossil.  When  the  organic  hone 
is  changed  to  rock  we  still  have  the  lime 
and  the  phosphorus,  but  in  a  different  con¬ 
dition.  While  the  lime  is  porous  the 
phosphate  rock  is  not,  for  the  changing 
to  the  rock  form  undoubtedly  makes  it 
less  soluble  or  available,  no  matter  how 
fine  you  may  grind  it.  In  order  to  make 
it  quickly  available  the  phosphate  rock  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  We  will  take 
that  up  next. 
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half  and  half,  depending  on  the  season, 
and  also  upon  how  thick  you  put  in  the 
pea  crop.  In  a  dry  season  the  oats  and 
peas  usually  make  such  a  rank  growth 
that  they  smother  the  clover  out.  We 
would  prefer  on  general  principles  to  sow 
the  peas  deep  about  four  or  five  days  bo- 
i'ore  sowing  oats,  and  put  the  latter  in 
shallow,  so  that  the  two  crops  will  come 
up  close  together. 


Clover,  Oats  and  Peas 

What  is  the  best  clover  for  plowiug 

under,  all  things* Considered?  What  are 

the  chances  of  getting  a  fair  stand  of 
clover  to  plow  under,  if  sown  with  oats 
and  field  peas?  Should  peas  he  sown  lie- 
l'ore  the  oats  and  left  a  week  ul‘  so,  or  can 
they  he  sown  at  same  time?  J.  c.  i\ 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 

For  your  locality  we  would  suggest  a 
mixture  about  half  and  half  of  Alsike  ami 
Red  clover.  It  may  be  that  Sweet  clover 
will  prove  superior,  hut  the  Alsike  and  the 
Red  are  sure.  Crimson  clover  is  a  Fall- 
sown  crop,  hut  too  tender  for  your  sec¬ 
tion.  The  chances  of  getting  a  fair  stand 
of  clover  with  oats  and  peas  are  about 


Does  Salt  Release  Potash  ? 

Has  salt  any  effect  in  releasing  pot¬ 
ash  on  heavy  soils?  If  so,  in  wliat  quan¬ 
tities  should  it  he  applied  for  a  small 
vegetable  garden?  Are  any  particular 
plants  benefited  or  injured  by  it?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  apply  it?  w.  b. 

Xorthport,  X.  Y. 

While  the  action  of  salt  is  not  fully 
imderstood  it.  is  believed  to  have  some 
act i, on  in  setting  free  potash  Compounds 
in  the  soil.  This  is  a  chemical  action  in 
which  the  potash  is  changed  from  an  in¬ 
soluble  1 1 1  a  soluble  form.  Salt  also  acts 
on  root  crops  in  some  way  to  encourage 
potash.  Asparagus  is  helped  by  salt 
though  we  have  thought  its  greatest  use 
was  in  destroying  weeds.  Formerly  salt 
was  used  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain, 
and  it  was  thought  this  was  done  by  hold¬ 
ing  hack  a  rank  heavy  growth  when  too 
much  soluble  nitrogen  was  present. 


Wkete? 

Any  good  anti-friction  bearing  will  give  satisfactory 
service  at  some  places  in  a  motor  car — such  as  the  clutch, 
the  stem  gear  of  the  transmission,  the  fan  shaft  of  the 
motor  or  the  steering  gear. 

'  Thequcstionof  real  importance  to  car  owners  is,  “What 
bearings  give'  the  best  service  at  the  places  where  bearings 
get  the  heaviest  loads  and  the  severest  jolts?" 


In  the  wheel  hubs — front  and  rear 
— there  is  always  terrific  pressure  on 
the  bearings,  most  of  the  time  from 
tv/o  directions  at  once. 


The  whole  weight  of  the  car  presses 
steadily  dpwn  from  above. 

And,  in  addition,  it  presses  sidewise 
when  you  round  a  corner  or  when 
the  wheels  fall  into  ruts  or  skid  on  a 
slippery  pavement.  , 

In  the  rear  axle  the  power  of  the 
engine  is  delivered  to  the  wheels  by 
means  of  a  pinion  which  meshes  with 
the  big  bevel  driving  gear.  Because 
tire  teeth  of  the  pinion  and  driving 
gear  operate  at  right  angles,  the  pin¬ 
ion  is  constantly  trying  to  climb  on 
the  teeth  of ‘the  driving  gear  and  this 
gear  in  turn  has  a  tendency  to  bark 
away  from  the  pinion.  Unless  the 
bearin’  s  on  the  pinion  shaft  are  able 
to  hold  these  gears  in  accurate  mesh 
and  resist  the  destructive  forces  of 


load  and  end -thrust,  they  wear  out 
and  go  to  pieces.  . 

In  the  transmission  and  at  the 
differential  the  bearings  must  also 
resist  the  destructive  forces  of  radial 
load  and  end-thrust.  While  the  stresses 
and  ehock3  encountered  at  these  points  are  not 
ns  severe  as  those  tlmL  must  be  met  on  (lit*  axle 
Spin  tiles  and  pinion  shaft,  it  in  equally  essential 
— fully  as  important— to  have  Timken  Hearings 
at  these  points.  Don't  forget  that  wear  conies 
in  time  to  all  bearings  and  unless  its  effects  can 
be  eliminated,  transmission  gears  and  axle 
L hafts  will  diop  out  of  true  alignment. 

These  hard  jobs  are  the  very  ones  for  which 
Timken  Bearings  are  designed  and  built. 
Their  conical  form  nod  top*  red  rollers  enable 
them  to  resist,  to  the  uttermost,  tile  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  that  cause  wear,  and  when  wear 
romes  its  effect  can  be  instantly  corrected  by  a 
simple  adjustment. 

It  is  not  simply  that  Timken  Bearings  are 
used  by  so  many  well-known  car  builders  that 
i-  important,  but  that  l/iey  ore  used  at  the  points 
of  hard  service. 

Send  for  booklet  F-24,“The  Companies  Tim- 
k  'it  keeps,”  and  learn  not  only  WHO  uses 
Timken  Hearings  but  WHERE  they  are  used. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN- DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


There  arc  many  sizes  of 
Timken  Bearings,  but 


>f  Making  a  Small  Green-  the  heating  from  nine  in  the  evening  until 
house  the  next  morning  at  four  or  five  should 

or  Frames. — While  wait-  not  give  any  trouble  provided  the  stove 
tore  toward  the  close  of  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
ard  a  vegetable  garden-  -A-  narrow  house  like  this  can  be  covered 
about  the  scarcity  of  sta-  with  mnts  in  very  cold  nights  and  severe 
ised  by  the  replacing  of  day  storms  as  easily  as  a  hotbed.  More 
i  gasoline  cars.  lie  had  tllan  this,  if  one  has  a  small  quantity 
jit  of  using  several  tons  of  manure  it  can  be  piled  in  one  corner 
l  hotbeds,  hut  this  Winter  an(i  ®ome  bottom  heat  supplied  for  pep- 
;  horse  stables  had  gone  Pers,  Begonias  and  other  warm-blooded 
,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  plants. 

said  to  him  :  ‘  Make  your  Planting. — The  capacity  of  a  plant 

ise  and  heat  with  a  stove,  house  can  be  greatly  increased  by  having 
vork  under  shelter  in  all  about  half  as  much  cold  frame  area  as 
r  and  have  absolute  con-  of  house  to  take  care  of  the  hardening 
ture.”  To  this  he  had  the  seed  boxes  very  little  room 

ns.  He  was  on  rented  is  required,  but  when  transplanted  to  the 
v  two  years  to  stay.  It  regulation  distance  of  an  inch  and  one- 
hmg  to  build,  and  then  half  each  way  in  shallow  flats  only  66 

per  square  foot  as  against  300  or  400  in 
the  seed  bed.  riant  growers  practice  a 
rotation  of  crops  beginning  with  cabbage 
and  lettuce,  sowing  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers  about  the  time  the  former  are  being 
transplanted  and  by  the  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  tomatoes  the  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  go  into  cold  frames.  By  the  time 
the  tomatoes  are  ready  to  go  into  cold 
frames  for  hardening  off  toward  the  end 
of  April  the  nearly  empty  house  can  he 
used  for  starting  melons,  cucumbers, 
Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn,  so  a  plant 
the  expense.  The  first,  I  told  him.  was  house  can  be  used  from  early  Spring  un- 
not  very  serious.  lie  could  build  til  near  June  1,  and  the  temperature 
with  the  sides  and  ends  in  panels  which  being  at  all  times  under  control  the 
could  be  assembled  with  screws  and  taken  value  of  having  part  of  the  sashes  in 
down  when  his  lease  expired.  The  posts,  house  form  is  considerable.  Where  flats 
which  need  not  be  larger  than  2x4,  could  are  used  the  waste  room  from  edges  of 
be  set  in  vsmall  holes  filled  with  concrete,  boxes,  alley-ways,  and  seedlings  not  trans- 
and  sawed  off  when  necessary  to  move,  or  planted  may  be  estimated  at  about  25 
they  could  be  tapered  and  lifted  out,  or  per  cent.,  so  a  house  whose  area  is  240 
they  could  be  set  on  sills  which  were  set  square  feet  may  he  estimated  as  holding 
upon  short  posts  set  in  the  ground,  the  after  transplanting  about  12.000  plants 
thrust  of  the  roof  being  entirely  over-  and  as  the  crops  overlap,  a  total  of  early 
come  by  cheap  iron  plates  connecting  and  late,  tender  and  hardy  may  be 
rafters  and  posts.  The  cost,  if  he  had  figured,  with  skillful  management,  as 
sash  in  good  condition,  would  be  much  reaching  a  total  of  nearly  30.000. 
less  than  he  probably  supposed.  In  a  Arrangement  of  Sash. — To  go  hack 
house  covered  with  sash  assembled  in  to  the  building:  The  weak  point  of  a 
roof  form  the  unit  of  estimation  would  sash  house  is  the  ridge,  owing  to  the 
be  the  width  of  sash  used.  projections  at  the  ends  of  sash  which 

Cost  Involved. — Each  pair  of  sashes  ought  not  to  be  sawed  off  and  the 
used  would  require  a  pair  of  rafters  and  tendency  of  lumber  to  warp,  as  the  under 
two  posts,  each  being  six  feet  long,  and  side  of  the  ridge  boards  are  damp  and 
the  post  going  into  concrete  two  feet,  the  upper  side  very  dry  in  sunny  weather, 
making  the  side  Avails  four  feet  above  the  After  considerable  experimenting  in 
surface.  Sashes  three  feet  Avide  would  former  years  I  found  that  there  was  only 
require  about  SO  feet  of  lumber  all  told  one  right  way,  and  that  Avas  to  have 
for  each  unit,  and  this  at  $3  per  bun-  an  absolutely  tight  connection  with  one 
died  would  be  $2.40.  However,  in  many  set  of  ridge  boards  and  then  protect  Avith 
sections  the  cost  of  scantlings  and  inside  other  boards  and  felt  roofing  from  action 
sheathing  would  bp  not  more  than  $2.20  of  sun  and  rain.  As  shown  in  the  draw- 
and  $2.50  respectively.  Plant  houses  are  ing  herewith,  a  board  is  let  into  the 
covered  on  sides  and  ends  Avi.th  tAvo  thick-  rafters  even  with  the  top  and  the  sash 
nesses  of  matched  lumber  separated  by  is  secured  tightly  to  this  Avith  screws 
some  kind  of  building  paper.  It  may  be  from  the  under  side.  The  upper  edges 
just  tarred  paper  costing  less  than  a  of  the  boards  are  beveled  to  fit  neatly 
cent  per  square  foot  or  (which  is  better)  and  screwed  together  after  painting  with 
single-ply  roofing,  costing  two  cents.  thick  paint.  A  narrow  strip  of  roofing  is 

Material  Required.  —  The  inner  then  cemented  over  the  ridge  joint.  The 
course  of  lumber  may  Ijp  knotty  cheap  rafters  are  furred  up  the  thickness  of  the 
flooring  provided  the  knots  are  sound  and  sash  and  another  pair  of  boards  exactly 
tight.  A  house  with  six-foot  rafters  and  similar  to  the  others  is  covered  with  a 
four-foot  sides  should  have  the  ridge  six  piece  of  roofing  wide  enough  to  cover 
feet  four  inches  above  base  of  sides  and  all  the  board  Avork. 
should  be  10  feet  across  from  outside  to  Lumber  Used.  —  Cypress  lumber 
outside  of  posts.  Witll  these  dimensions  shrinks  and  warps  less  than  any  other, 
the  ends  will  take  about  200  feet  of  ma-  and  is  best  to  use  for  the  under  hoards 
terinl.  besides  a  door  and  frame  at  one  if  it  can  be  procured.  There  are  other 
end.  This  avou Id  bring  the  cost  of  wood  Avays  in  which  sashes  may  be  used.  One 
material  up  to  about  $30  for  a  house  24  form  used  by  an  acquaintance  years  ago 
feet  long.  Blacksmith  work  and  nails  was  in  a  lean-to  built  on  the-  south  side 
and  screws  would  probably  cost  $2.  of  a  woodshed.  The  rafters  Avere  nine 
possibly  $3,  more.  A  good  carpenter  feet  long  and  the  upper  three  feet  Avas 
should  be  employed,  and  should  erect  the  covered  with  matched  ceiling  and  felt 
house  entirely  in  tAvo  days  with  the  as-  roofing  over  that.  The  inside  aams  eight 

sistance  of  the  builder  and  a  man  to  dig  feet  wide  divided  by  a  path  20  inches 

the  post  holes  if  the  posts  are  planted,  wide.  The  southern  exposure  made  it 
making  such  a  house  AA’ith  two  panels  on  very  hot  and  the  AAdiite  paint  of  the 

each  side,  the  dosed  end  in  one  panel,  house  reflected  all  the  light  there  was. 

and  the  door  end  in  tAvo.  All  the  work  Avhieh  was  enough  for  seedlings  until 
could  be  done  except  the  assembling,  on  they  were  transplanted,  when  they  were 
a  barn  floor,  or  better  yet  at  a  planing  put  in  full  sunlight  on  the  other  side  of 
mill  where  the  saAviug  could  be  done  in  the  path.  Where  the  ground  has  a  slope 
one-tenth  of  the  time  required  to  do  it  to  the  north  a  house  may  be  dug  into 
by  hand.  With  the  sawing  and  fitting  the  ground  on  a  level  so  the  south  is 
all  done  and  the  sides  and  ends  in  panel  nearly  all  underground  up  to  the  eaves, 
form  a  carpenter  and  assistant  should  In  such  a  case  the  walls  should  be  of 
erect  a  house  of  eight  uuits  in  less  than  concrete  and  the  excaA'atcd  earth  may 

a  day  ready  for  the  stove.  A  common  be  used  to  bank  the  Avhole  up  to  the 

barrel  stove  such  as  is  used  in  small  eaves  line.  Such  a  house  is  called  a  pit. 

railroad  stations  Avith  the  pipe  put  out  It  is  easily  heated  provided  the  surface 

at  the  end  opposite  the  door  will  do  to  outside  is  mulched  thickly  to  prevent  the 
heat  Avith.  After  the  middle  of  March  soil  from  freezing.  e.  b.  pierce. 


TIRES 


End  Elevation  of  Small  Greenhouse 


One  reason  for  Goodyear  leadership  and  for  the  growth  of 
Goodyear  sales  is  this: 

Buyers  have  found  that  the  tire  of  lower  price  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  tire  of  lowest  cost. 

Price  is  what  you  pay  for  the  tire  when  new.  Cost  includes 
the  price,  plus  the  mileage  you  do  not  get — and  in  addition 
all  you  have  to  spend  to  keep  the  tire  in  service. 

Service  and  mileage,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  are 
the  things  that  all  men  seek  in  tires. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  Goodyear  gives. 

You  get,  to  begin  with,  Goodyear  quality  —  the  highest  that 
is  put  into  tires  today. 

The  toughest,  longest-wearing,  springiest  rubber  our  scientists 
can  compound. 

The  strongest,  most  resilient  fabric  we  can  weave  in  our  own 
mills,  and  buy,  on  our  own  specifications,  from  the  best 
outside  mills. 

In  addition,  we  fortify  you  against  five  main  causes  of  tire 
trouble  and  premature  tire  destruction. 

Goodyear  No-Hook  Tires  protect  you  against  rim-cutting. 

The  risk  of  blow-outs  is  lessened  by  our  On-Air  cure,  which 
keeps  the  fabric  from  wrinkling  or  buckling  in  the  final 
vulcanizing  process. 

The  multiple  braided  piano  wires  in  the  tire  base  guard 
against  insecurity  and  tube  pinching,  holding  the  tire  flat 
and  firm  on  the  rim  at  all  times. 

Our  rubber  rivets  literally  weld  tread  to  carcass  and  form 
effective  protection  against  loose  treads. 

Being  double  thick,  the  All-Weather  tread  reduces  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  puncture.  The  sharp,  square-edged  blocks  tend  to 
prevent  skidding  and  give  traction  on  a  slippery  road. 

The  tire  buyers  on  America’s  farms  have  learned  that  true 
economy  in  tires,  as  in  everything  else,  is  a  matter  of 
service,  not  price;  and  that  Goodyear  Tires  do  give  better 
service  and  do  cost  less  in  the  end. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Compa 

Akron,  Ohio 
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RURAL,  is'  E  W- Y  ORKitR 


Three  ways  to  tell 
a  good  suit  of  Clothes 


Know  what  you  are  getting!  Don’t  take 
a  jump  in  the  dark.  Would  you  buy  a  piece 
of  machinery  without  knowing  the  make? 
Quality  in  clothes  is  just  as  important.  Look  for 
our  Label  ( I )  in  the  coat,  our  Guarantee  (2) 
in  the  pocket,  our  Ticket  (3)  on  the  sleeve. 
In  this  way  you  can  be  sure  of  the  fine  Quality, 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


TPAOe  Waijh  at ii^tcoco 


Styleplus  are  famous  as  the  New  fCinc 
for  men  who  want  their  money’s  wo 
little  bit  more.  They  give  the  best  Style,  the  best  We; 
Value  ever  offered  for  the  price! 

Style  plus  through -and-through  quality  (all-wool  fabrics) 
Style  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every  man  of  every  build) 

Style  plus  economy  (the  easy  price  for  everybody) 

Style  plus  guaranteed  wear  (a  written  guarantee  with 
every  Styleplus) 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always,  JY 
everywhere.  Watch  your  local  newspapers  for  advertisements  of  j 
the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store  f 
Window.  If  you  don't  know  this  Store  Write  us  and  we  will  I  / 

tell  you  where  it  is.  \\  M 

Write  us  IDcpl.Vl  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book,"  |SS 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO,,  Inc.  Founded  1649  Baltimore,  Md.  \jMra 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Foot  Comfort  For  The  Farmer — 


Good  health  and  good  work  demand  thorough  protection  for  your  feet. 
Shoes  should  be  tough,  strong  and  durable  to  stand  the  hard  wear  of 
farm  work,  but  they  should  also  be  soft,  pliable  and  comfortable. 


Bass  Farm  Shoes 


meet  these  demands.  They  are  made 
mature  calf  skins  which  give  a 
weatherproof  leather — not  coarse 
or  steer  hides  used  in  ordina 
well  and  feel  as  ••nnifortfiblc 
your  feet  dry  and  with  proper 
wear — well,  the  uppers  will  still  h 
condition  after  you  have  had  Hass  Bitova 
or  live  times! 

The  most  economical  shoes  in  the  long  run  as  they 
outlast  two  or  three  pairs  of  ordinary  work  shoe; 
Ask  your  local  shoe  merchant  for  Hass  Shoes — 
if  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  ns  his  name  and 
we'll  send  our  illustrated  catalog  and  makt 
arrangements  to  furnish  you 

G.  H.  BASS  &  CO. 

Makers  of  the  famous 

Bass  Moccasins 

Wilton,  Maine 


selected 


of 


resoled  :our 


Cheap 

Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  he  had  but  growers  oi'  Potatoes, 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  li.ivo  used  Suli'oeide 
lor  the  past  5  or  G  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  i  t  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  I  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.  Write  today  lor  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept,  x 

50  Church  St.  -  New  York 


fe  BALE  TIES 


Wire  Ropes  .  Tags 
Hay  Hooks  .  Scales 
Hay  Press  Extras 

Prompt  Shipment  of  Orders  at  Satisfactory  Prices 
Send  along  your  orders  and  inquiries  to 

Tudor  &  Jones  ?EE“srT 


BINDER  TWINE 


Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Get  our  samples  and  prices. 

THKO.  JiFKT  &  SOXS  -  Melrose,  Oliio 


NAME  YOUR  FARM: 

linmia  IVVIl  ■  mtlfla  ,luiWi)|l;  Mol,)  at¬ 
tractive  limn  letters  put  on  with  brush.  Scud  for  Catalogue  A 
I’liLTON  SIGN  WORKS  Itancvtlle.  >.  V. 


Irrigated  Farms  and  Ranches  Ju«natue!ind<no 

emp  failures,  Close  to  Hooky  Mountains.  Write  f*»r  information. 

SECURITY  LOAN  AND  ABSTRACT  CO.  -  Cody,  Wyoming 


S 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules ! 


Triple-Power 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have 
loafer  land  when  it’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  stumps  out!  Make  1000:1*  profit  by  using 
the  Hercules.  fl281.(J0  thefirs/yrur  < in d  ) acres! 
8750.00  every  year  atlcr.  Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free ! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
130  24th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


FLORIDA  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Highly  developed  Dinsmore  farm.  1W)  acres  sauare, 
good  pinonnd  hummock  laud.  Might  miles  north¬ 
west  of  .l.mksonvllle.  on  main  hnclc  highway,  flail, 
road  stations  convenient  lCighly  acres  fenced. 
Cultivated  tie’ds  and  orchards,  Including  l.ouu  Jap¬ 
anese  persimmon,  pear  and  pecan  trees.  Right 
room  bungalow:  all  conveniences.  Residences  for 
foreman  ami  yardman.  Pour  acres  beautiful  home 
grounds.  Barn,  packing  bouse  engine  bouse,  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  and  irrigation  plant.  Price.  $15, DUO; 
$f>.0l)U  cash,  balance  extending  over  five  years. 

C.  E.  McLEOD  •  Jacksonville,  Florida 


r 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— March  *2!)  the  wreck  of 
three  New  York  Central  trains  near  Am¬ 
herst,  Ohio,  eauseil  tlx-  death  of  30  per¬ 
sons.  The  second  section  of  a  fast  east- 
bound  train  crashed  into  the  first  section, 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  then 
plowed  into  the  wreckage. 

Dr.  John  Grant  Lyman,  promoter,  who 
was  adjudged  ip  contempt  of  court  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  tell  his  receiver  in  bankruptcy 
even  his*  name,  appeared  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Gilchrist,  at  New 
York.  March  31.  at  his  own  request  and 
gave  an  account  of  his  career.  Lyman 
said  that  in  furthering  his  various  ven¬ 
tures  he  travelled  much  and  with  each 
change  of  scenery  adopted  a  new  name, 
lie  went  to  Europe  frequently,  bobbed  up 
in  Cuba  and  in  Panama,  and  finally  was 
convicted  in  Los  Angeles  of  using  the 
mails  to*  defraud  purchasers  of  Panama 
lands.  lie  smilingly  admitted  that  he  sold 
property  for  $5  an  aero  which  had  cost 
him  and  his  partners  15  cents  an  acre. 
During  the  time  that  lie  was  out  on  bail, 
having  appealed  from  his  conviction. 
Lyman,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
extended  his  activities  over  Eastern 
States  and  to  England  and  Switzerland. 
During  the  last  year,  he  said,  lie  shifted 
his  financial,  enterprises  to  Detroit  and 
after  that,  in  turn,  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Boston  and  finally  hack  to  lliis  city. 

Street-ear  strikers  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 
dynamited  tracks  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
April  2.  A  car  was  wrecked  and  tracks 
destroyed  for  a  long  distance. 

April  3.  prosecution  began  in  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  for  tin  murder  of 
Barnet  Raff.  Baff,  who  was  a  large 
wholesale  dealer  in  the  poultry  business', 
was  shot  to  death  near  his  store  on  the 
night  of  November  24.  4 PI 4.  A  gang  of 
men  used  an  automobile  to  make  their  es¬ 
cape.  Although  a  vigorous  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot  and  a  number  of  persons 
rounded  up,  nothing  of  moment  was  done 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  police 
locked  up  four  men.  They  are  Giuseppe 
Ariehiello,  who  was  one  of*  the  gunmen; 
Frank  Ferrara,  the.  driver  of  the  murder 
ear,  and  Joseph  and  Antonio  ZalTarone, 
brothers,  who  acted  as  the.  lookout  while 
the  killing  took  place.  It  is  said  that  a 
fund  of  $4,500  was  raised  to  pay  for  the 
murder. 

Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts  sent 
March  MO  a  special  message  to  (lie  State 
Legislature  recommending  the  passage  of 
a  special  act  to  provide  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment. 

Fire  in  a  paper  warehouse  on  Bookman 
street.  New  York,  April  M,  caused  a  loss 
of  $75,000,  and  was  controlled  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  obtain 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  general 
merchandise  in  credit,  Frederick  It.  John¬ 
ston,  a  former  college  professor  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  agricultural  subjects,  anil  Julius 
Nnhoum  were  held  by  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Houghton  in  $3,000  hail  April 
3.  Johnston  was  the  surviving  partner  of 
Johnston.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  real  estate 
and  brokerage  firm  which  transferred  its 
activities’ from  Texas  to  this  city  about 
two  years  ago,  and,  according  to  Assist¬ 
ant  United  States  Attorney  Frank  M. 
Roosa,  used  its  Texas  financial  rating  of 
$250,000  in  its  business  here.  On  the 
strength  of  this  rating,  it  is  alleg*  d,  John¬ 
ston  began  to  buy  all  the  merchandise 
available,  professedly  for  exportation.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  alleged,  the  goods  were  imme¬ 
diately  resold,  often  at  cut  rates,  through 
the  Western  Commercial  Company,  of 
which  Nalmum  was  the  head.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  IS,  1014,  the  concern  was  petitioned 
into  bankruptcy  Willi  largo  liabilities. 
Johnston  was  a  professor  in  an-  agricul¬ 
tural  college  in  Texas  and  still  lectures. 
After  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy 
he  took  up  the  promotion  of  a  Florida 
land  proposition. 

The  Union  Pacific  Overland  Limited, 
west  houml,  the  finest  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific  system,  was  held  up  April  4  live 
miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  by  one 
man.  The  bandit  lined  up  the  passengers 

he  went  through  the  sleepers  and  ob¬ 
tained  about  $500  in  cash  and  a  large 
amount  of  jewelry.  After  the  man  had 
obtained  all  the  cash  and  valuables  lie 
could  procure  from  the  passengers  lie 
jumped  from  the  train  at  Corlet  Junction 
and  escaped  in  the  darkness. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  forty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  he  held  at  the 
club  house.  324  West  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  May  3, 
1011),  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

At  the  eleventh  animal  meeting  of  the 
Cornell  Dairy  Students’  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
C.  I{.  Owens,  Freedom,  N.  Y. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Uorati  Isbell,  Oswego.  N.  Y.  :  secre¬ 
tary.  C.  S.  Thompson,  Vernon.  N.  Y. ; 
assistant  secretary.  Claude  S.  Tompkins, 
Davenport  Center.  N.  V.;  treasurer.  John 
Kelly,  Ly sunder,  X.  Y. ;  college  secretary, 
W.  E.  Ayres,  Ithaca.  N,  Y. 

New  seed  laws  have  been  passed  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  recently,  the 
Now  Jersey  seed  law  requires  labeling  of 
agricultural  seeds,  mixtures  of  such  seeds 
and  vegetable  seeds.  The  vegetable  seed 
must  have  a  label  stating  the  name  there¬ 
of.  and  the  percentage  of  germination; 
the  percentage  of  inert  matter  if  in  excess 
of  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  such 
seeds;  the  name  of  the.  seller.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  law  is  tinned  over  to 
the  hoard  of  managers  of  the  New  Jersey 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  its 
appointee,  the  seed  analyst.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Dill  is  rather  a  close  copy  of  the 
views  of  the  Association  of  Official  Seed 
Analysts  in  respect  to  a  uniform  state, 
seed  bill.  The  bill  affects  agricultural 
seeds  and  requires  a  label  stating  the 
name  of  the  seeds,  up  me  and  address  of 
the  seller:  the  approximate  percentage  by 
weight  of  purity,  meaning  freedom  from 
foreign  matter  or  from  other  seeds ;  the 
approximate  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
different  species  of  foreign  seeds  when 
sold  as  mix! tires  and  so  labelled.  The  hill 
affect**  agricultural  seeds.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  percentage  of  germination  ns  shown 
by  laboratory  tests.  No  agricultural 
seeds  containing  more  than  one  of  certain 
named  noxious  weed  seeds  to  2,000  agri¬ 
cultural  seeds  shall  he  sold.  Garden  and 
flower  seeds  iu  sealed  packets  must  be 
labeled  with  the  approximate  percentage 
of  germination  and  with  the  year  in  which 
the  packet  was  filled. 

Diminished  supplies  of  milk  were  the 
result  of  a  producers’  strike  in  Chicago 
milk  territory  April  2.  If  was  reported 
that  some  who  attempted  to  ship  milk  had 
it  spilled  by  strikers,  and  some  milk  sta¬ 
tions  were  closed.  Dairymen  of  Kane, 
McHenry  and  Will  counties  are  feeding 
more  than  500.000  quarts  of  mill*  a  day 
to  the  pigs  on  their  farms,  said  George 
II.  Kellar  of  Batavia,  secretary  of  the 
Kane  County  Mill*  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Wicks  of  Oneida  County  intro- 
dimed  a  resolution  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  April  3  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tiin  of  the  distribution  of  milk,  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry.  lie  prefaced  his  resolu¬ 
tion  with  a  preamble  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  products  is  ’’controlled  by 
combination,  monopoly  and  manipula¬ 
tion.’'  Although  the  price  of  live  stock 
and  feed  has  greatly  increased.  Senator 
“Wicks  saifl.  the  farmers  are  receiving  less 
for  their  milk  now  than  they  did  twenty- 
five  years* ago,  ar.d  many  milk  producers 
are  being  forced  out  of  business.  The  res¬ 
olution  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  to  carry  on  the  inquiry. 

Cleveland  will  face  a  milk  famine 
through  the  action  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Producers’  Association,  which  decided 
April  3  that  it  would  not  ship  milk  to 
Cleveland  unless  the  dealers  pay  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15  cents  a  gallon,  insteal  of  13  and 
14  cents  as  heretofore.  One  thousand 
milk  producers  who  furnish  SO  pel*  rent, 
of  the  city’s  supply  pledged  themselves 
not  to  deliver  milk  unless  the  price  in¬ 
crease  is  paid.  Officials  of  the  big  retail¬ 
ing  companies  say  that  they  will  not  pay 
the  increase.  The  producers  are  feeding 
milk  to  hogs  and  calves  or  throwing  it 
away  rather  than  send  it  to  the  city. 

Hearings  were  begun  April  3  at  Wash¬ 
ington  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  resolution  of 
Representative  Borland  of  Missouri  to 
empower  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  institute  au  investigation  of  an  alleged 
combination  of  packers  to  control  the 
price  of  cattle.  Mr.  Borland.  Representa¬ 
tive  Doolittle  of  Kansas  and  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  ex-Keeretary  of  the  Interior,  were 
among  those  advocating  the  inquiry. 

The  government  has  appropriated  a 
large  fund  for  the  eradication  of  Citrus 
canker,  which  has  caused  enormous  losses 
in  the  South.  Ernest  Walker,  Alabama 
State  Horticulturist,  is  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

The  Providence.  R.  I..  Market  Garden¬ 
ers’  Association  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  annual  meeting:  Everett  C. 
Potter.  Auburn,  president:  II.  E.  West 
and  O.  R.  Peek,  vice-presidents;  George 
K,  Tinkham,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  meeting  of  the  men  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  horticulture  and  floriculture  at  the 
leading  universities  was  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  28, 
when  a  permanent  organization  was  form¬ 
ed  and  named  the  College  Florists"  Section 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
Those  present  included  Profs.  Dornor  of 
Illinois,  N chiding  and  Thurston  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  lnspon  of  Maryland.  Wild  of 
Pennsylvania.  Beal  and  White  of  Ithaca. 
N.  Y’„  Richard  Vincent,  ,Tr.,  White 
Marsh.  Md.,  and  IV.  X.  Rudd,  Chicago. 

The  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  a  meeting  March  14.  author¬ 
ized  the  erection  of  a  new  field  laboratory 
for  the  horticultural  department  to  cost 
$100,000. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  (j. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  IV is..  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Ang.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair.  De¬ 
troit.  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
Sept.  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


March  31.  Cows,  grades,  $50  to  $100; 
beef  cattle,  good,  7c. ;  butter.  32c. ;  chick¬ 
ens,  14c.;  apples,  75c,;  potatoes.  81.10; 
eggs,  1  Sc, ;  hay,  per  ton.  $20.  \v.  w.  <;. 

Meadow  Gap,  Pa. 

We  are  about  15  miles  from  Buffalo.  10 
miles  from  Tonawanda.  Wheat,  $1  ;  oats, 
50c. ;  hay,  $24  loose.  Fresh  cows  and 
springers.  $50  to  $100-;  hogs,  10c.  live 
weight ;  calves,  11c.  live*  weight.  Pigs  six 
weeks  old.  $3.  Milk  at  depot.  16c.  gal.; 
butter.  38c. ;  eggs,  25c.  a.  d. 

Martinsville,  N.  Yr. 


Rural  Schools  in  New  York 


tonishing  in  many  instances.  Schools 
are  doing  creditable  work.  (Jive  us  equit¬ 
able  taxation,  a  free  chance  to  uuite  the 
districts  if  we  want  to,  and  leave  us  to 
decide  for  the  present  whether  we  join 
the  village  district.  H.  H.  LYON. 


Part  IT. 

Taxation. — The  writer  has  been  se¬ 
verely  criticised  for  bringing  into  this 
discussion  the  question  of  taxation. 
Where  schools  are  affected,  taxation 
ought  not  to  be  considered,  say  the  wise 
ones.  I  am  not  ready  to  fully  admit,  this 
contention,  nor  do  I  think  the  average 
taxpayer  in  the  country  so  considers  the 
matter.  We  agree  that  we  ought  to  be 
generous  towards  the  school,  but  if  we 
are  to  expend  more  wc  ought  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  we  will  get  something 
for  the  increase.  In  my  own  town,  again, 
our  union  school  taxes  its  inhabitants 
practically  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average  of  the  rural  districts,  and  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  other  towns  are  not 
far  off.  The  village  ratio  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  combine.  While  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  so  nearly  even,  the  population  of 
the  villagers  fully  50  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  school  pop¬ 
ulation  is  several  times  more.  It  is  not 
clear  that  we  ought  to  help  support  the 
village  school.  The  fact  that  personal 
property  in  town  largely  escapes,  and 
that  business  investments  and  property 
in  town  are  assessed  much  lower  than 
farm  property  does  not  help  the  case  for 
the  village. 

Village  and  Ri  rai»  Districts. — It  is 
intimated  that  the  reason  for  uniting  the 
rural  districts  with  the  village,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  bring  all  the  rural  scholars  into 
town  for  their  education.  Sortie  really 
believe  this  wise,  others  are  just  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  would  be  unwise.  It  is  said 
that  the  rural  districts  ought  to  have  as 
good  educational  advantages  as  the  city. 
I  would  say  they  ought  to  have  better 
schools  for  them  than  the  city  schools 
are.'  What  is  good  education  for  one  is 
good  for  all.  say  some.  Many  will  not 
agree  that  the  education  that  looks  down 
upon  agriculture  is  the  host  for  rural  pu¬ 
pils.  Then  what  about  the  improvement 
of  the  farming  communities?  Have  not 
we  gone  to  town  for  instruction  as  to  the 
way  to  vote  long  enough,  and  how  to  talk 
and  what  to  think?  Should  we  always 
go  to  town  for  our  education  and  our  re¬ 
ligion?  Are  not  you  going  to  give  us  any 
of  that  pure  brand  of  country  community 
improvement?  Are  we  to  go  to  town  for 
social  advantages  and  for  rurnl  com¬ 
munity  uplift?  What  is  uplift  any  way? 
Is  it  something  that  the  town  holds  as  a 
monopoly?  Better  let  us  have  consoli¬ 
dated  rural  schools  unless  we  want  to  go 
to  town,  (live  us  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it  locally. 

Sonoor.  Elections. — There  is  just  one 
other  point  that  seems  to  need  attention, 
and  that  is  the  proposed  election  of  the 
school  board.  It  is  practically  directed 
that  the  election  in  the  middle  of  June 
(a  busy  season  for  farmers)  shall  be  held 
in  the  village  Schoolbouse.  In  a  town 
like  ours  where  there  are  50  per  cent, 
more  people  in  town  than  in  the  country 
have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  trustees  that  will  be 
elected?  A  few  men  in  the  village  with 
one  or  two  outside  whom  the  village  folks 
want  will  have  the  deal.  The  country 
will  he  wiped  out  so  far  as  having  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  schools  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  he,  but  I  can’t  see 
it  so.  There  are  rural  communities 
where  the  rural  people  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  done,  and  there  are  others 
where  the  country  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  numbers  over  the  village,  but 
those  are  small  villages,  and  there  it  is 
likely  that  a  consolidation  of  the  whole 
will  be  wise.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  all 
districts  be  allowed  to  say  what  they 
want  to  do  about  it. 

Rural  School  Exhibits. — While  we 
want  the  union  of  rural  districts  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  taxation,  and  are  pretty  sure  to 
want  the  union  of  districts  for  school 
purposes  after  the  taxation  scheme  has 
been  worked  out,  there  are  tilings  to  en¬ 
courage  us  in  the  present  method  of 
school  affairs.  The  picture  on  page  5 S3 
of  the  rural  school  exhibits  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  town  tells  something  of  a  story. 
Vegetables,  bird  bouses,  needlework,  cook¬ 
ing,  drawing,  etc.,  are  all  the  work  of 
young  children,  in  a  town  where  the  to¬ 
tal  number  is  considerably  under  a  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  in  the  schools  represented. 
The  quality  of  the  work  was  really  as- 


Flint  Corn 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  given  space 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  old  standard 
Hint  corn.  I  believe  it  worthy  of  your 
efforts  to  encourage  the  growing  of  more 
of  this  corn  in  the  Northern  States.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  type  you  selected 
to  adorn  the  cover  of  a  recent  issue.  It 
is  a  type  that  would  score  high  at  a  corn- 
show  and  give  high  yields  of  sound  corn 
at  husking  time. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  corn 
that  can  equal  the  flints  in  a  Now  Eng¬ 
land  climate-  in  both  yield  and  quality. 
We  have  various  strains  of  this  corn  bred 
for  high  yields  and  adapted  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riation  of  both  soils  and  climate.  The 
dent  varieties  have  occupied  a  whole  lot 


'  This  Big  Crop  ' 
was  not  Big  Enough 


Prizes 
Amount 
ing  to 


Thirty  farmers  have  received  $3000  in 


cash  for  the 

largest  30  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes,  grown  on  our 
fertilizers  exclusively,  under  severe  restrictions  as  to  measur¬ 
ing  the  land  and  weighing  the  crops.  Here  are  the  results: 


BEST  YIELDS  AVERAGE  YIELDS 

Potatoes  .  375  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  321.3  bush,  p 

Com  .  .  115  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  96.74  bush,  p 

Wheat  .  59.86  bush,  per  acre  10  Prize  Winners  48.50  bush,  p 

The  crop  shown  in  the  photograph  was  good  but  not  good  enough  to  win  a  prize 


■Y  DO  IT?  Send  for  our  contest  book 
-— >*■  today.  It  gives  all  facts  and 

the  great  crops.  We  send  it  free  to  any  address 


figures  and  pictures  of 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 

,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  DETROIT 
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or  “work,"  but  the  pullet  could  only  imi¬ 
tate  their  fccdiug  habits,  and  she  raised 
the  wrong  sort  of  a  crop. 

Stay  By  Them. — I  cannot  say  that  my 
birds  at  the  egg-laying  contest  have  hand¬ 
ed  us  glory  tied  to  a  blue  ribbon.  For  a 
time  they  did  fairly  well,  but  just  when 
we  expected  most  from  them  they  fell 
down.  “Are  you  not  ashamed  of  them?" 
says  one  easily  discouraged  reader !  No 
sir — the  Hope  Farm  man  hopes  he  is 
made  of  more  enduring  stuff  than  that. 
Those  birds  have  disappointed  us  thus 
far,  but  we  stay  right  by  them  cheerfully 
and  with  a  good  faee.  They  will  come 
up  yet.  True,  they  have  not  yet  shown 
the  form  of  their  mother  or  grandmother, 
hilt  the  blood  is  there  all  right.  Suppose 
they  Continue  to  Hatton  out — will  not  that 
show  that  all  this  talk  about  blood  lines 
and  inheritance  is  bosh?  No — not  a  bit 
of  it.  More  likely  it  will  show  that  we 
did  not  know  how  to  develop  or  select 
these  birds  to  the  best  advantage. 

Training. — There  you  have  it — “a 
good  eye.”  It  is  the  greatest  asset  in  all 
lines  where  products  of  labor  come  into 
competition — all  the  way  from  a  baseball 
player  to  a  politician.  We  must  learn  to 
size  things  up  accurately  by  looking  at 
them.  The  men  who  take  prizes  at  fruit 
shows  are  not  always  the  best  growers — 
but  they  know  how  to  select  the  finest 
specimens!  The  best  ball  player  has  the 
good  eye  which  enables  him  to  know  just 
where  the  ball  is  coming.  The  export,  poli¬ 
tician  has  the  eye  which  shows  him  at  a 
glance  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
man  he  must  use.  Behind  the  "good  eye” 
is  a  brain  well  filled  with  “instinct”  and 
well  covered  with  the  records  of  compari¬ 
sons  and  a  definite  standard.  T  think  one 
reason  why  Tom  Barron's  birds  usually 
stand  up  close  to  the  head  is  the  fact  that 
lie  has  this  “good  eye”  for  selection.  He 
could  not  tell  you  just  why  he  would  take 
one  of  two  birds  almost  alike  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  eye,  but  he  will  select  the  better  one. 
Evidently  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  layers.  I  seem  to  have  hit  it 
fairly  well  on  two  or  three  pullets  in  our 
pen,  but  you  see  how  "Bed-head”  fooled 
us.  Then  again,  as  with  children,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  bringing  lip.  It  seems 
absurd  at  first  thought  to  say  that  the 
brooder  decides  much  of  the  pullet  record 
on  the  nest,  hut  it  is  true. 

What  Then? — If  all  this  is  even  half 
true  what  becomes  of  all  this  argument 
for  improved  blood  and  egg-laying 
strains?  It  stays  right  where  it  always 
was  and  becomes  st  ronger.  Run  your  eye 
over  the  large  human  families  you  know 
and  tell  me  if  the  children  arc  of  equal 
mental  or  physical  capacity.  You  may.  of 
course,  say  that  if  flocks  of  poultry  were 
mated  up  about  as  most  human  families 
are  they  would  present  a  strange  lot.  of 
birds,  hut  go  to  those  few  old-time  fam¬ 
ilies  where  for  generations  the  parentage 
has  been  carefully  selected  and  you  will 
rarely  find  two  children  alike — yet  all 
having  some  strong  qualities  in  common. 
We  have  handled  and  brought  up  a  good 
many  children,  and  we  have  watched  this 
carefully.  Perhaps  wo  may  say  that  we 
have  a  better  “eye”  for  children  than  for 
hens.  Most  of  them  have  taken  some 
strong  qualities,  good  or  bad.  from  their 
parents,  hut  environment  and  Care  while 
are  small  determine  life  to  a  large 
extent.  If  you  were  to  enter  a  child  at  a 
beauty  show  you  would  prefer  Mary  to 
while  at  a  cooking  contest  Jane 
would  be  the  star.  Sometimes  I  hear 
from  men  who  buy  baby  chicks  or  eggs 
from  flocks  noted  for  utility  breeding. 
These  chicks  are  given  very  inferior  care 
and  when  the  pullets  fail  to  lay  ."00  eggs 
each  in  a  year  the  buyer  thinks  he  has 
been  deceived  and  that  “blood”  is  not  as 
This  “blood”  is  tendency 
thing,  hut  the  more  select  tile 
”  the  greater  must  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  in  the  case  of  the  hen  that, 
means  care  and  good  judgment.  I)o  not 
think,  however,  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
is  saying  all  this  to  get.  some  excuse  for 
his  Bod  pullets.  No — those  pullets  have 
the  blood,  but  I  don’t  think  they  had  the 
best  chance,  and  we  did  not  quite  know 
the  difference  between  Mary  and  Jane. 
Take  “Bed-liead”  for  example.  If  the 
to  go  to  the  best  eater — she 
-hut  the  contest  is  for 
The  Hope  Farm  man 
always  tries  to  take  his  medicine  standing 
and  with  a  good  face  I  n.  w.  c. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Farm  Tragedy, — This  last  Winter 
will  be  remembered  at  Hope  Farm  for 
many  things — among  others  the  death  of 
poor  old  Jennie.  This  faithful  black 
friend  came  to  us  as  a  pensioner — thrown 
out  of  service  by  the  gasolene  in  a  car. 
She  found  a  good  home  here,  and  she  did 
her  duty.  Jennie  was  an  ideal  “woman’s 
horse.”  Wc  never  knew  her  to  run  away 
except  that  last  run  to  her  death,  and  it 
was  fully  safe  to  send  the  children  along 
with  her  when  errands  were  needed.  The 
last  storms  of  Winter  piled  the  snow  high 
along  our  roads,  and  the  two  boys  waded 
to  school  through  drifts.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Mother  concluded  that  it  was  too 
much  for  them  to  wade  home,  so  she 
bundled  Cherry-top  into  his  coat  and  cap 
and  gloves,  and  with  Jennie  trotting 
ahead  of  the  sleigh  otf  he  started  to  bring 
the  hoys  back.  Something  like  half  an 
hour  later  the  'phone  bell  rang  and  a  small 
voice  which  trembled  a  little  with  excite¬ 
ment.  and  fright,  told  how  poor  Jennie 
had  broken  her  shoulder! 

The  Story. — The  old  horse  trotted 
briskly  on.  She  knew  what  to  do  so  well 
that  the  boy  had  only  to  hold  the  lines 
and  let  her  drive.  On  the  way  he  came 
to  an  auto  truck  stuck  in  the  snow.  It 
was  a  delivery  truck  from  one  of  the  big 
New  York  department  stores — well  filled 
with  packages.  In  some  way,  I  know  not 
how,  the  driver  induced  this  child  to  tnru 
about  in  the  snow  and  carry  him  half  a 
mile  or  more  over  the  hill  to  deliver  a 
package.  The  hoy  is  always  ready  to 
help,  so  he  took  in  his  new  passenger  and 
started.  The  man  went  in  to  deliver  the 
package  and  the  boy  tried  to  turn  around, 
hut  in  the  deep  crusted  snow  he  could  not 
do  it.  So  he  drove  into  the  yard  and 
tried  to  turn  there.  Jennie  was  evidently 
a  little  nervous  and  half  way  about  the 
sleigh  tipped.  The  boy  was  game  and  as 
he  says,  “I  threw'  my  weight  over  the 
other  side  like  everything !”  He  did  not 
have  weight  enough,  and  the  sleigh  tipped 
over  with  the  hoy  in  it  and  his  foot 
tangled  up  in  the  robe! 

A  Runaway. — Strange  to  say  old  Jen¬ 
nie.  the  cool-headed  old  friend,  lost  her 
nerve  there  and  ran.  The  hoy  hung  to 
her  until  his  rubber  boot  came  off  and  left 
him  free,  when  he  fell  out.  He  put  up  a 
good  battle,  but  Jennie  finally  broke  away 
from  control,  smashed  into  a  fence,  went 
down  upon  a  rock  and  broke  her  shoul¬ 
der.  The  boy  finally  got  help  and  they 
unharnessed  the  poor  brute  and  got  her 
under  shelter.  There  was  no  hope  for 
her  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  put  her 


MARCH 


The  effect  of  the  great  war  on 
men’s  clothing  will  be  felt  this 
spring — still  more  next  fall. 

We  retailers  have  had  to  buy 
with  greater  care  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  than  ever,  to  protect  our 
customers  against  poor  fabrics. 

That’s  why  wc  appreciate 
having  a  line  of  medium-priced 
clothes  for  men  and  young  men 
that  is  absolutely  dependable — 
Clothcraft. 

Every  piece  of  cloth  that  en¬ 
ters  the  factory  is  tested  mechan¬ 
ically  to  determine  its  strength 
and  chemically  to  prove  its 
ingredients.  This  is  but  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  safeguards 
that  protect  Clothcraft  values. 

But  don’t  wait  too  long, 
there’ll  be  greater  demand  than 
ever  this  spring  for  nationally 
known  values  like  Clothcraft. 

Buy  early. 


0  Farmer's  Triencf 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  farmer  in  business  for  profit, 
f  ormaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab¬ 
oratory,  pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


W  V/  Froo  Trial 

Rulnact  to  your  approval  |t*/i  another  proof  of  Elkhart 
quality  and  the*  oavieik  made  you  by  our  factory  to  tutor  plan. 


Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 


nnd  read  how  4,'t  yonnt  <vrpf»rt**nc«  h.nij  tntlffht  tin  bow  to  ffivo 
tijo  mottl  for  the  money  in  Wuarinff  quality,  urn 'ennui  co  and 
ff*n*rnl  mttefMttoit  and  by  rutting  out  *nd  dealers' 

profit*  Mavrr  you  or  inuro  on  warn  buggy . 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

wo  illustrated  and  described.  Don't  buy  without  uocing: 
our  book.  A  poatal  brings  It  fr««*.  Better  write  today. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
725  Basrdslay  Avo.,  Clkhart,  Ind. 


CLOTHCRAFT  SPECIAL  SERGES 

6!?£45  5S2H5  4^1650 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feisa  Co.,  Cleveland 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid, 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request, 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


UN  YOUR  TOWN) 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Without  leaving  lovorp,  crooked  and  tapering  logs  in¬ 
stantly  aligned  with  saw:  track  easily  set*,.  vJi  . 

|mnrwed  variable  cable*  feed  ha*  UtrhLrjeun  uL"  IhJ  | 
and  spcod  of  steam  ford— tbcNC  UTt  -■-!-■>  h'1  ^  TT 

ttnMiu  advantages  of  IRELAND  SAW-  yraTLAj-  ^ 

MILLS.  S**t  up  easily  and  quickly. 

Parts  uxtm  J*tr«*i'R  Bearing  *  s<*!f*r»uing  •  1  M 

/»Vt*»  r»r<  uhtr«.  IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO.  22  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


silii lilies,  liut  hereafter  I  want  them  to 
proceed  on  tlieir  errand  when  they  start 
and  not  turn  back.  I  do  not  blame  this 
truck  driver  for  wanting  help,  but  a  child 
started  on  a.  definite  errand  should  not 
leave  it  until  older  people  are  with  him. 

Dead  Hen. — Word  comes  from  the  egg- 
laying  contest  that  one  of  our  Red  pullets  they 
is  dead.  She  ate  too  much  and  became 
crop-hound.  They  relieved  her  by  an  op¬ 
eration.  but  habit  seems  to  have  assorted  Jane 
itself  and  she  produced  another  crop  of 
"crop  stuffing”  and  died  !  Well,  she  was 
the  poorest  of  the  lot,  as  she  laid  only  13 
eggs  in  140  days!  Strange,  too,  but  her 
name  was  "Red-head.”  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  an  honor  to  the  farm  and  fam¬ 
ily  !  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  pullet  was  a 
student  and  a  philosopher.  She  may  have  thick  as  water, 
tried  to  plan  her  rules  of  life  after  those  to  do  a 
for  whom  she  was  named.  Very  likely  “blood1 
she  has  looked  out  through  the  wire  net¬ 
ting  at  times  and  watched  the  children  at 
"work.”  Is  her  egg  record  a  more  or  less 
faithful  copy  of  the  way  the  children  labor 
on  a  hot  day?  I  fear  it  is.  She  may  also 
have  seen  them  at  their  dinner  when  exer¬ 
cise  and  fresh  air  had  given  them  fair 
appetites.  She  has  seen  them  dispose  of 
a  fair  share  of  their  weight  in  food  and 
then  run  out  and  eat  half  a  dozen  apples  prize  was 
or  poaches.  So  she  tarried  long  at  the  would  be  on  top- 
feed  box  and  then  probably  mounted  the  best  egg  record, 
roost.  The  Cherry-tops  are  not  “crop- 
bound”  for  they  get  out  and  run  and  play  up 


Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


HAND  POWER. 

I  Stump  Puller 

MUnrlr.  nn  jmiMln,!  Ortcrntfll  hv  liantll  N( 


Drop  a  post.il  to 
W.  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  7(3  162  Fifth  Street1 

San  Francisco, Colif./^ 


Land  clearing  an 
caiy.Onc-man  job 
“big  vtutnpa  pul¬ 
led  clean  with 
this  wonderful 
machine. 


Works  on  any1  land.  Operated  by  band!  No  horses; 
no  digging.  Made  of  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  Uhtd  byU.S. Government  officials  nnd  many  suites, 
$endfor  FHrE  illustrated  book  on  Land  Clcuringand  special  offer. 


Actual  thoto$rath 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  11.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RURALISMS 


Top-working  Cherry  Trees 

1.  We  have  a  block  of  200  five-year-old 
sweet  cherry  trees  that  are  very  healthy, 
hardy  and  vigorous,  but  the  fruit  is  un¬ 
dersized  and  not  true  to  name.  Is  there 
any  method  by  which  these  trees  can  be 
worked  over  into  a  better  variety';  2. 
What  is  the  best  material  to  use,  commer¬ 
cial  or  otherwise,  to  paste  labels  onto 
crates';  a.  l.  d. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 

1.  It  is  almost,  impossible  to  graft 
cherry  trees  successfully  because  the  bark 
is  so  thin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  method  for  working  over  a  block  of 
200  fi vc-yeat*-old  trees,  but  would  suggest 
that  you  make  sure  file  trouble  is  not 
due  to  some  disease  or  insect  injury  be¬ 
fore  pulling  them  out.  2.  To  paste  labels 
on  crates  use  either  a  cheap  grade  of 
glue  or  a  paste  made  of  cheap  flour  and 
water  as  used  for  hanging  wall  paper. 


IMGR 


Power  and  weight  are  necessary  factors 
in  heavy  traction  work  like  plowing. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  ana  are 
being  made  now  to  do  this  class  of  work 
with  light-weight  explosive  engines. 
They  do  not  and  cannot  get  the  same 
economical  results  that  properly  designed 
and  constructed  Oil-Gas  Tractors  can 
accomplish. 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Go/s 

OIL-GAS  TRACTOR 


Is  properly  made  to  do  the  work  that  it 
is  expected  to  do.  It  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  a  tried  and  tested  machine, 
good  enough  and  reliable  enough  to  be 
sold  under  the  Red  River  Special  name 
and  guaranty. 

It  will  plow,  haul  and  work  at  the  belt 
with  the  steadiness  and  sureness  of  steam. 
Operating  economies  are  highly  devel¬ 
oped.  It  has  the  power,  it  has  the 
strength,  it  has  the  weight  to  do  the 
things  that  you  want  it  to  do — and  that 
we  guarantee  it  to  do  —  without  stalling 
or  breaking  down.  That’s  business. 

DON’T  TRY  TO  WORK  A 
PLEASURE  MACHINE 

There’s  a  lot  to  this  gas  engine  question.  It  is 
well  worth  careful  investigation  before  you  buy 
:  ny  kind  of  a  tractor  that,  makes  power  with 
oil  or  gasolino.  Write  us  for  particulars  and 
consider  the  facts  that  we  put  before  you  be. 
tore  your  decision  is  made.  Aslt  for  the  Home 
Edition  of  tho  Red  River  Special  paper  and  the 
Big  Catalog  that  tells  about  our  lino. 


Japanese  Barberry  Hedge 

T  intend  to  plant  a  hedge  of  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  Will  it  become  as  heavy  as 
the  California  privet?  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  set  two  rows  one  foot  apart  and 
alternating  the  plants  in  each  row  one 
foot  apart?  This  makes  a  good  hedge  if 
applied  to  California  privet?  a.  k. 

New  York  City. 

The  P.erberis  Thunbergii  is  not  as 
strong  growing  slirub  as  the  California 
or  other  privets,  its  maximum  height  be¬ 
ing  about  six  feet,  but  its  spreading  and 
dense  lmbit  of  growth  makes  it  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  hedge  work, 
many  persons  preferring  it  to  all  other 
kinds  of  hedge  plants.  It  may  lie  planted 
in  double  rows,  but  unless  a  very  wide 
hedge  is  specially  desired,  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  lie  gained  in  planting  them 
that  way.  The  single  row  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ordinary  purposes.  A  Berberis 
hedge  requires  less  care  in  the  way  of 
pruning  than  any  other  shrub  used  for 
that  purpose.  About  all  the  pruning  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cut  back  long  and  strag¬ 
gly  shoots  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  K. 


“TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE 

Dependable  Spark  Pluqs 

WE  will  make  and  sell  this  year  four-  As  our  production  has  increased,  so  has 
teen  million  Champion  Depend-  the  uniformity  and  dependability  of  our 
able  Spark  Plugs.  product  increased. 

This  is  twice  as  many  plugs  as  we  pro-  And  now%  after  exhaustive  competitive 
duced  last  year,  when  our  sales  greatly  tests,  four  out  of  five  of  this  year’s  record 
exceeded  those  of  all  others  manufactur-  output  of  new  cars  w  ill  be  equipped  with 
ers  of  spark  Plugs  combined.  Champions — over  a  million  new  cars. 

There  is  a  Champion  especially  designed  to  dependably  serve  your  •, 
particular  motor.  See  that  your  dealer  furnishes  Champions  when  you 
replace  the  plugs  in  your  car.  lie  knows  which  one  will  serve  it  best. 

507  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thre»her»,  Feeders,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
(JO)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MiCHtCAtJ 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co 


JITRATE  OF  SODA - 

AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

^Tj^.  Also  Inoculating  Bacteria  for  Legumes 

It'nfr  TiHltlV  fur 

JJjS/  NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


iftSVFfl  fl-om  fli<-  mown  viihi,.  wheat,  oats. 
''A  •  rye  and  liar  lev.  A  pin-foet  comhina 

lion  iiinehiiip.  Nothing  like  it  "The  machine  1 
have  been  looking  foi  for 'hi  vein W.  K  Matvey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  U  V  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  T<*0H.  Kxp.  Station.  Booklet  2#  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Car'bolated  Soap 

I.nst.  year,  in  :t  report  of  tin*  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  mooting.  Thf. 
R.  N.-Y,  referred  to  a  “carbolic  .soap 
mixture”  which  was  recommeuded  as  pro¬ 
per  treatment  for  plant  lice,  other  insec¬ 
ticides,  and  itlsu  us  si  fungicide.  Since 
thou  we  have  seen  very  little  about  it. 
and  we  would  like  to  know  just  vvliat  ex¬ 
perience  shows  regarding  the  value  of 
this  material.  J.  L.  s. 

The  following  notes  were  sent  us  from 
Cornell : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  I  stated 
definitely  that  the  carbolated  soap  lias  no 
value  as  a  fungicide  and  that  apple  scab 
had  developed  on  trees  sprayed  with  this 
material  to  a  very  serious  extent.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  material  would  not 
be  effective  in  the  control  of  the  southern 
apple  blotch,  which  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  than  apple  scab.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  number  of  the  commercial 
paste  Bordeaux  preparations  are  being 
offered  for  sale  at  old  prices. 

DONALD  REDDICK. 

Its  value  as  an  insecticide  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investigated  and  I  would 
hesitate  to  recommend  it.  I  have  seen  at 
least  one  instance  in  the  State  where  it 
burned  the  foliage  seriously.  We  cannot 
find  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  black- 
leaf-40  as  a  contact  insecticide.  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  correspondent  would  do  best 
to  stick  to  black-leaf- TO.  using  it  at.  the 
rate  of  three  quarters  pint  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  which  four  or  five  pounds 
of  whale  oil  soap  or  ordinary  laundry 
soap  has  been  added. 

GI.E XX  W.  HERRICK. 


CORN  PLANTER 


Get  acquainted  with 


Is  now  equipped  vitli  a  steel  stand  which  keeps  it 
upright  when  filling  ot  the  end  of  the  row.  This 
stand  is  automatically  folded  up  out  of  the  way 
when  the  planter  is  in  uk.  FREE  CATALOG  — an  imple¬ 
ment  for  every  farm  need.  Write  /or  copy. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Trade  Mark  Reg 


You  will  find 
that  it  does  two 
things — kills 
the  leaf -eating  insects  and  stops  blight, 
rot,  rust,  wilt  and  similar  fungous  troubles. 

Read  what  C.  H.  Hansing,  Southport,  Ind., 
says  about  it:  “I  used  Pyrox  on  fruit  and  have 
90%  sound  pears,  and  practically  100%  sound 
cherries.  Last  year  I  was  able  to  spray  with  it 
three  times,  and  got  98%  sound  fruit  on  my  ap¬ 
ples.  If  there  is  anything  better  than  Pyrox,  1 
would  like  to  know  it.  If  I  cannot  get  Pyrox  I 
will  quit  spraying  ”  If  Pyrox  will  do  as  much 
for  you  as  it  did  for  Mr.  Hansing,  and  it  may — 
wouldn’t  you  like  it? 

Choose  your  spray;  don’t  let  any  one  pick  it  out 
for  you.  Don’t  lose  your  crop,  your  labor  and  your 
spraying-  material  too  by  using  an  inferior  spray. 
Spray  with  Pyrox.  It  does  the  work  and  saves  the 
crop  and  your  labor.  Good  for  practically  all  fruits 
and  vegetables.  No  Experiment — Used  Since  1898. 
$1.00  buys  trial  crock  big  enough  to  make  35  gals, 
spray.  Order  of  dealers  or  send  direct  to  us. 

Send  for  large  and  helpful  catalog  mailed  free. 

DAAIfFED  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

I  VV  P  IX  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 

V¥  1011  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


Spray  some  Apple  Trees  with  it 


This  Warranted 

full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 

V  Dumping  Horse  Cart 
\  $16.75 

freight  prepaid  roanyStation 
y  Fast  of  Mississippi  River. 
LA  Full  particulars  on  oppli- 
__L3  cation. 

HOBSON  Sc  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


A  Farm  Selected  Especially  For  You 

If  you  will  let  us  know  just  what  kind  of  farm  you 
want,  to  buy.  size,  whether  for  dairy,  vet  tern  1  farm- 
lint.  fruit,  poultry  or  wlmt  other  purpose,  anti  how 
much  cash  you  van  pay  down,  wo  will  rarofully 
prepare  and  send  you  an  up-to-date  list  of  just  such 
places  as  you  say  you  want,  selected  from  liUndreil- 
of  farms,  in  many  parts  of  New  York  State.  No 
general  catalog-  but  a  special  list  for  each  inquirer. 

Address  The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 
t’ESTUAL  OFFICE  -  (INK IDA,  N.  Y. 

Other  otHees  throughout  the  Slate. 


The  Perfection  Raspberry 

Onu  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Perfection  red  raspberry,  how  it  com¬ 
pares  in  size  and  hardiness  with  the 
Cuthbert?  '  j.  d.  b. 

South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  Cuthbert  has  for  years  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  variety  of  raspberries  and  is  yet  to¬ 
day  very  dependable  provided  the  strain  is 
not  run  out.  The  Perfection  is  a  now 
variety,  which  was  developed  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  a  most  promising  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  varieties.  It  is  hardy,  of 
good  quality  and  an  excellent  shipper, 
bringing  high  prices  because  of  its  size 
and  color.  It  is  n  very  tall  strong 
grower.  k.  b.  d. 


BUY  IT  NOW  at  present  price.  Out¬ 
look  indicates  further  advance. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK,  East  Orwell,  O 
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I’liMi-sttri]  oerklr  lij  the  llnral  I'nhlahlug  Cuiupniiy.  tlllll  ">sl  30tli  Street,  New  York 
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Wsf.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mas,  E.  T.  Royi.k.  v  -oclate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  t'riion,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6il.,  or 
8*j  marks,  or  luhj  francs,  liomit  hi  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  brink  (baft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ollier  as  Second  class  Matter. 

Advertising  rales,  75  cents  per  agate  line— T  words.  Deferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must. accompany  transient  Orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  Ionises  only.  Rut  t,<  make  doubly  sure,  "»•  will  make  gooi]  any  loss 
to  pah!  suhserlbeiv  •ustsaned  by  tl'Ulstlng  atiy  deliberate  -.windier,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advert l.-cr-;  or  misleading  advertim'mi'tits  in  otip  columns,  and  any 
such  windier  will  be  publicly  exposed,  We  are  al-o  often  railed  tipoll 
to  adfll-t  dllVerenees  or  mi-r.'ike-  between  one  sob-eetbee-  and  lioilest, 
re-.pmi-ible  bouses,  whetbw  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  tio-  our  good 
oUlces  to  this  end,  bill  shell  ease,  should  not  be  contused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogue  ,  but  we  will  not  Ini 
responsible  for  llie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  nanetloued  by  tile  courts. 
Notice  ot  the  complaint  must  lie  vent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tie,  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Kcbal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

HERE  is  Olio  of  th</  greatest  tilings  we  have 
heard  yet.  It  is  from  actual  life1 — no  dream 
or  fable — a  genuine  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  a  nurseryman : 

I  expected  to  plant  an  orchard  this  year,  but  have  de¬ 
cided  to  postpone  it  until  next  year  on  account  of  this 
being  leap  year.  I  a  in  told  that  if  1  plant  it  this  sea¬ 
son  I  cannot  depend  on  a  crop  except  once  iu  four 
years  after  tlie  orchard  conics  into  bearing. 

No  doubt  about  it — this  man  was  in  earnest  and 
really  thought  this  was  so.  Here  is  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  leap  year  privilege  which  nurserymen 
will  not  appreciate  in  this  year’s  trade!  Some  one 
says  he  would  like  to  see  this  man’s  wife! 

* 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT  says  on  page  634 
that  if  you  want  to  know  the  real  truth  about 
a  man  ask  the  hired  help  rather  than  the  minister. 
There  is  great  truth  in  that.  The  true  character  of 
the  man  comes  out  in  his  behavior  toward  those  who 
are  more  or  less  in  his  power.  lie  must  study  and 
mend  his  manners  when  dealing  with  those  who 
have  authority  over  him.  or  whose  good  will  lie 
wishes  to  cultivate,  hut  the  natural  character  will 
show  where  he  considers  himself  the  master. 
Shakespeare  had  something  of  this  in  mind  when  he 
said : 

“O.  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant’s  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant!” 

If  you  want  to  know  the  real  farmer- — keep  away 
from  the  minister — go  out  in  the  barn  and  ask  the 
hired  man!  The  inside,  unspoken  thoughts  of  the 
wife  might  help  too. 

* 

■ 

WIIAT  is  the  true  economic  place  of  the  Fall  or 
so-called  everbearing  strawberries?  On  page 
525  Prof.  Johnson  of  Missouri  stated  iu  substance 
that  with  him  these  varieties  were  excellent  for  gar¬ 
den  or  home  use — yet  he  doubted  if  they  were  to  be 
recommended  for  commercial  planting.  Several 
nurserymen  who  have  these  plants  for  sale  object 
strongly  to  any  such  conclusion.  They  claim  there 
are  great  possibilities  for  commercial  culture  in 
these  Fall  bearers.  Our  own  experience  with  them 
is  favorable,  yet  we  seriously  doubt  if  large  plant¬ 
ings  for  commercial  fruiting  would  give  the  results 
claimed  by  some  of  the  dealers.  The  acid  test  of 
such  things  is  to  put  the  proposition  up  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  prefer  opinions  from  commercial  growers 
rather  than  those  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  sell 
the  plants.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  character 
of  the  latter,  but  the  cohl  truth  will  come  from 
those  who  sell  fruit  rather  than  plants.  Will  such 
people  tell  us  just  what  there  is  to  the  strawberry 
business  in  September  and  October? 

* 

AS  the  bare  ground  comes  into  view  from  be- 
neolh  the  snow  it  becomes  evident  that  this  is 
a  season  when  top-dressing  for  the  Winter  grain 
will  pay  good  dividends.  By  “top-dressing”  we 
mean  spreading  a  moderate  quantity  of  soluble  plant 
food  over  flic  grain  fields.  There  are  some  seasons 
when  the  grain  comes  through  the  Winter  in  such 
shape  that  this  top-dressing  would  hardly  pay,  but 
this  year,  the  sudden  cleanup  of  Winter  reveals  the 
need  of  a  little  stimulant  to  start  the  grain  off  quick¬ 
ly.  Much  of  the  wheat  was  late  seeded  last  Fall, 
and  did  nor  have  a  good  chance  before  Winter  set 
in.  Then  came  a  season  of  cold  weather  with  hare 
ground  and  then  ice  and  snow.  Now  comes  a  quick 
thaw  with  a  hot  sun  ou  the  plants  as  they  are  un¬ 
covered.  Add  to  this  condition  the  fact  that  prices 
will  he  high,  demand  heavier  than  ever,  and  the 
total  crop  a  little  short,  and  we  have  every  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  using  available  fertilizer  this 
Spring.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  potash  eco¬ 
nomically  this  year,  but  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  will  pay  now  if  they  ever  did. 


THE  Hope  Farm  man  finds  himself  in  the  center 
of  it  whirlwind  of  criticism  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  remarks  on  college  education!  Many  people 
seem  to  have  two  curious  ideas  about  college  edu¬ 
cation.  They  think  their  child  must  be  sent  to  col¬ 
lege  on  general  principles  as  a  part  of  culture  or 
training.  So  they  toil  and  economize  and  shorten 
their  lives  with  worry  in  order  (hat  John  and  Jane 
may  have  “a  chance.’’  The  truth  is  that  sending 
most  hoys  to  college  is  a  good  way  to  spoil  them,  for 
the  hoy  who  is  sent  in  this  way  will  rarely  see  the 
importance  of  it.  or  realize  what  he  is  doing.  Let 
the  boy  go  to  college  if  he  wants  to  go  badly  enough 
to  work,  but  do  not  send  him  because  other  parents 
are  foolish  enough  to  do  so!  Willingness  to  work 
and  slave  for  an  education  should  he  the  test  for 
the  poor  man’s  son.  Another  curious  idea  which 
some  fond  parents  have  is  the  belief  that  life  at 
most  of  the  endowed  colleges  is  clean,  democratic 
and  really  inspiring.  There  are  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  at  most  of  the  lug  and  ricll  colleges  the 
chances  are  that  your  boy  will  become  a  snob  and  a 
cynic  unless  he  be  made  of  superior  clay  to  begin 
with,  and  unless  you  and  his  mother  have  given  him 
enduring  habits  and  example.  No  one  can  have  a 
higher  regard  for  education  and  its  enabling  and 
powerful  qualities  than  we  have,  but  its  nobility  and 
power  are  lost  when  separated  from  plain,  humble 
character  and  old-fashioned  faith  in  the  true  things 
<  f  life.  Too  many  of  our  great  colleges  draw  away 
from  these  humble  things  as  they  get  near  to  wealth 
and  independent  endiTwment.  The  boy  who  goes  to 
college  will  dig  the  gold  out  of  education.  The  boy 
who  is  merely  sent  there  will  be  content  with  the 
brass — or  worse. 

* 

WE  have  fought  our  battle  for  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  because  of  the  principle 
involved.  The  personality  attached  to  the  office  is 
a  small  matter,  which  concerns  today  only.  The 
principle  of  marketing  reform  has  to  do  with  .the 
future.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the 
question  of  market  rights  and  a  fairer  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  for  the  produce  will  endure  as 
long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.  This  great 
question  cannot  stand  still.  It  will  go  ahead  or  it 
will  go  backward.  Ten  years  hence  there  will  not 
be  any  35-cent  dollar.  It  will  be  30-ccnt  or  40-cent. 
We  see  that  clearly,  and  that  is  why  we  have  made 
our  fight  for  the  Department  Men  may  criticize 
and  growl  at  mistakes  or  shortcomings,  but  ibis  fact 
remains:  The  Department  represents  the  only  out¬ 
spoken  and  sincere  effort  to  improve  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  which  official  New  York  has  yet  attempted. 
It  has  .antagonized  some  of  the  commercial  and 
transportation  interests,  but  under  the  circumstances 
that  was  a  necessity.  There  has  never  been  a  farm¬ 
ers’  movement  in  this  State  which  had  a  stronger 
and  more  enthusiastic  hacking  from  both  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individual  farmers  than  this  De¬ 
partment  work  has  received.  The  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  understand  these  things  fully,  for  they 
have  been  told  straight  and  clear  by  the  farmers. 
The  Legislature  is  now  nearly  at  an  end:  the  lead¬ 
ers  must  accept  responsibility  or  take  credit  for  the 
outcome.  No  matter  what  happens  the  fight  will 
go  on  with  redoubled  energy.  There  is  one  thing 
which  you  must  remember.  We  have  all  seen  the 
need  of  an  organized  army  of  New  York  farmers 
tilled  with  enthusiasm  and  fighting  spirit.  Organ¬ 
izations  have  been  started,  but  they  usually  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  workers,  because  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  drop  their  fighting  spirit.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  struggle 
for  marketing  reform  has  a  stronger  and  wider  hack¬ 
ing  among  farmers  than  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
before  started  in  New  York,  That  is  the  best  rea¬ 
son  of  all  why  it  should  be  backed  by  every  farmer 
in  the  State. 

* 

ON  page  271  we  told  the  story  of  two  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  who  won  damages  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing  corporation  which  permitted  waste  and 
fumes  from  chemicals  to  destroy  crops  and  con¬ 
taminate  water.  It.  is  not  usual  for  farmers  to  win 
such  cases,  but  these  men  were  well  advised  and 
had  first-class  scientific  testimony.  Damages  were 
paid  them,  but  not  as  much  as  they  should  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Here  is  the  point.  These  men  had  no  reg¬ 
ular  system  of  keeping  hooks,  and  could  not  show 
to  judge  or  jury  just  how  much  damage  had  been 
done.  Could  they  have  shown  from  their  hooks 
what  their  crops  brought  in  before  this  damage  was 
done  they  could  have  obtained  more  than  they  did, 
because  such  a  statement  must  be  the  basis  for 
measuring  such  damage.  They  had  to  guess  and  es¬ 
timate.  and  of  coarse  that  worked  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage.  Every  time  a  ease  of  this  sort  comes  up 


we  have  the  same  story.  The  measure  of  damage 
is  decided  by  the  real  value  of  crops,  and  unless 
the  farmer  can  show  his  hooks  and  figures  lie  cannot 
show  how  much  he  has  been  injured.  Every  fann¬ 
er  should  keep  a  set  of  books,  or  at  least  a  good 
statement  of  what  he  buys  and  sells. 

* 

HE  National  Feed  Dealers’  Association  is  trying 
to  prevent  cooperation  or  wholesale  buying 
among  farmers.  This  association  is  out  to  protect 
the  retail  feed  dealer,  and  if  possible  to  compel  farm¬ 
ers  to  pay  retail  prices  for  feed.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  of  the  farm  bureau  managers  have  helped  or¬ 
ganize  what  is  called  “direct  wholesale  buying 
units,”  and  for  this  grave  crime  the  association  asks 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  stop  any  such  prac¬ 
tice.  Here  is  part  of  their  resolution: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
ference  that  l lie  said  farm  bureau  managers  and  other 
county  agents,  have  no  lawful  authority  to  carry  on  any 
purely  business  undertaking  for  the  members  of  any 
organization,  or  for  the  organization  as  such. 

That  seems  to  bo  the  general  understanding  re¬ 
garding  the  farm  bureau  managers.  They  are  to 
educate,  and  advise,  but  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  business  men.  In  New  York  State  these  man¬ 
agers  receive  the  following  instructions: 

It  is  a  function  of  a  farm  bureau  manager  to  furnish 
information  as-  to  market  conditions  in  different  cities, 
even  quotations  and  shipping  instructions  and  advice, 
in  cases  where  this  information  is  asked  for  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Hut  he  should  never  conduct  correspondence  with 
dealers  or  commission  men  until  any  view  other  than 
securing  information.  It  is  not  his  function  net  nail  y 
to  ship  or  to  sell  and  lit  should  never  agree  to  do  so. 

These  principles  also  apply,  though  perhaps  not  with 
equal  force,  to  a  farm  bureau  association,  whether  in¬ 
corporated  or  not.  While  sneh  an  association  lias  a 
perfect  right  to  buy  or  sell,  it  is  not,  in  our  judgment. 
good  policy  for  it  to  do  so,  since  it  trill  he  impossible  to 
distinguish  'between  the  function  of  such  on  associa¬ 
tion  to  buy  and  to  sell  and  to  conduct  a  farm  bureau,  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  public  want  to  know 
more  and  more  what  a  farm  bureau  is  supposed  to 
be  for.  Why  call  it  a  farm  bureau  if  the  farmer  is 
to  have  education  and  advice  for  his  share,  while 
the  merchants  and  business  men  are  to  have  the 
business  benefits?  Many  of  the  bright  and  ener¬ 
getic  young  men  who  serve  as  managers  and  ad¬ 
visers  get  close  to  the  farmers  and  know  that  they 
want  business  help  and  business  leaders  and  fight¬ 
ers  more  than  anything  else.  The  great,  domin¬ 
ating  need  of  our  farmers  as  they  are  situated  to¬ 
day  is  some  sort  of  marketing  reform  in  both  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  While  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  the 
managers  not  to  handle  money  or  discriminate  in 
favor  of  any  particular  dealer  they  ought  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  bureau  is  a  farm  organization  first 
of  all  and  that  it  stands  for  cooperative  buying  and 
selling — tlie  farmers  themselves  to  do  tlie  business. 
Such  actions  as  the  one  taken  by  these  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  give  the  public  to  understand  that  the  farm 
part  of  the  bureau  is  being  farmed  out. 

* 

HERE  is  an  illustration  of  the  reports  about 
high  prices  for  farm  products  which  get 
abroad.  Several  readers  have  been  told  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  chewing  tobacco  are  using  maple  syrup 
with  the  “weed”  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price 
has  gone  to  $4  per  gallon!  There  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  this.  One  of  the  largest  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turers  writes  us : 

So  far  as  wc  know,  there  will  be  no  more  maple  sugar 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  this  year  than  in 
former  years.  In  fact,  the  price  of  maple  sugar  large¬ 
ly  governs  the  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  to¬ 
bacco.  In  years  when  the  price  is  from  seven  cents  to 
eight  cents  per  pound,  a  considerable  quantity  is  used, 
and  when  the  price  is  above  It)  cents,  it  is  not  at¬ 
tractive  to  tobacco  manufacturers,  especially  so  when 
cane  sugars  are  under  seven  cents. 

We  often  wonder  how  such  reports  ever  start. 

Think  of  using  the  delicate  flavor  of  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  in  chewing  tobacco ! 


Brevities 

How  are  the  peach  buds? 

There  never  was  a  season  requiring  more  real  judg¬ 
ment  iu  planning  work  than  this  one. 

Some  people  have  a  hatchet  to  grind  when  they  hold 
you  up.  They  are  worse  than  the  man  with  the  ax. 

Any  high-priced  “treatment”  for  oat  smut,  under  a 
fancy  name  will,  nine  times  in  10  be  formalin  with 
something  to  change  its  color! 

1’itOF.  Carver’S  bulletin  Iin  peanuts  is  n  good  one.  At 
Tuskegee  College  they  served  a  dinner  of  live  courses — 
soup  to  ice  cream,  each  one  containing  peanuts  and  no 
meat ! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  1ms 
issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  707,  “Commercial  Grad¬ 
ing,  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Cantaloupes,”  freely  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Ox  page  423  we  had  an  account  of  the  auto  truck  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  Massachusetts  gardeners  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  On  page  581  is  the  picture  of  such  a  truck  which 
is  used  for  carrying  produce  from  Concord,  Mass. 

The  first  snowdrops  were  in  bloom  in  a  Northern 
New  Jersey  garden  this  year  March  31,  the  first  Cro¬ 
cus  the  same  date.  In  It >1.0  the  first  snowdrop  bloomed 
in  the  same  garden  March  1,  the  lirst  Crocus  March  5. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

Apples  are  largely  in  speculators’  hands  ami  receipts 
are  full  enough  now  to  meet  the  market  demands. 
1'here  is  very  little  fancy  stock  coming.  More  real 
fancy  apples  can  be.  sold  and  prices  range  high. 

The  high  prices  for  potatoes  around  April  1.  brought 
in  rather  a  large  supply  and  last  week  prices  dropped 
about  15c  per  bag,  with  a  probability  of  going  some¬ 
what  lower.  Prices;  however,  arc  still  good,  ranging 
as  high  as  $3.00  for  105  pound  bag  on  State  potatoes. 
Fancy  Maine  potatoes  go  1.0c  to  15c  higher. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  to  city  consumers,  giving  the  wholesale  price 
of  eggs  and  the  reasonable  cost  for  distribution  at  this 
season,  resulted  in  a  very  large  consumption  of  fresh 
eggs  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  prices  have  been 
tending  higher.  Quotations  went  last  .week  from  24  to 
26c  a  dozen.  While  the  highest  quotations  were  26c, 
the  Department  sold  some  fancy  State  white  eggs  at 
27c,  or  lc  above  the  quotation. 

The  cabbage  market  is  again  in  bad  condition.  The 
little  advance  in  price  two  weeks  ago,  brought  in  a 
large  supply  and  stimulated  speculation.  One  dealer 
in  Brooklyn  bought  several  carloads  on  track  np-State, 
but  when  the  cabbage  arrived,  the  price  dropped  and 
the  cabbage  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  quality 
was  not  good.  This  was  thrown  on  the  market  and 
the  price  went  very  much  lower.  Green  cabbage  is  now 
coming  in  from  the  South  and  it  makes  the  old  stock 
move  very  slowly.  One  car  of  minimum  weight  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Deportment  was  well  advertised  and  a 
large  number  of  buyers  were  in  attendance  at  the  sale. 
The  stock  was  heated  and  showed  considerable  mold 
and  had  been  in  transit  six  days.  It  sold  for  $47.50. 
The  conditions  do  not  encourage  the  shipment  of  old 
cabbage  to  New  York  market  at  this  time. 

Decent  sales  have  been : 

APPLES.— 61  bids.  Baldwin  $2,30;  4  $2.20;  30  Ben 
Davis  $2;  75  $1.05;  1  Iluhbavdston  $2.65;  1  Baldwin 
81.15;  1  $1.80;  00  Gann  $2.65;  11  Greening  $1.50;  1 
Ben  Davis  $1.05;  1  Pippin  $1.50;  3  Ben  Davis  $1.85. 

POTATOES.— 12  bags  (00  lbs.)  Del.  Bed  $1.60; 
88  lbs.  $1.45;  63  Jhs.  $1.10;  7  bkts.  sweets  65c. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  April  6th, 
101 6 : 

EGGS. — 46  cases  24e;  80  cases  25c;  1  case  duck 
eggs  30c;  1  case  duck  eggs  38c;  30  cases  26c;  27  cases 
2314o;  0  cases  2214c;  14  cases  22c;  7  cases  24 14 e ;  2 
cases  231,4c;  10  cases  2314c;  2  cases  21l/4c;  3  cases 
24 % c  ;  3  cases  251,4c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 1  bn.  Florida  .string  beans 
$2.75;  1  bu.  Florida  string  beans  $2.50;  1  box  squabs 
82:  1  calf.  121  lbs..  14c;  1  calf.  132  lbs..  1314c:  4 
calves.  311  lbs..  12c:  1  basket  lettuce  81.25;  1  calf,  106 
lbs..  14c;  25  lbs.  butter  33c:  1  bag  dried  beans,  65  lbs., 
80.75  ewt. ;  1  bog.  165  lbs..  12c;  36  lbs.  butter  34c;  50 
lbs.  live  poultry  20c;  18  lbs.  live  poulfrv  10c;  60  lbs. 
butter  30c;  1  calf.  03  lbs.,  13c;  1  calf.  110  lbs..  13c; 
20  llis.  butter  33c;  20  lbs.  butter  32c;  20  lbs.  butter 
30c;  64  lbs.  tub  butter  20c;  1  coop  fowl,  66  lbs.  21c; 

4  0  lbs.  sweet  butter  35c;  It  lbs.  sweet  butter  33c. 

Confessions  of  an  Egg  Middleman 

.Tones  didn't  keep  a  single  hen.  lie  didn't  produce, 
an  egg.  But  be  established  a  pretty  profitable  egg 
business  notwithstanding,  and  counted  an  annual  profit 
of  83.600  on  a  capital  of  less  than  $50. 

Tones  lived  not  so  very  far  from  a  prosperous  city, 
and  having  friends  and  relatives  living  there,  he  often 
visited  the  city  for  u  day  or  so.  lie  was  keenly  alive, 
and  came  to  he  frankly  interested  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  exorbitant  prices  that  city  people  paid  for  food 
supplies,  well  knowing  what,  the  producer  received  for 
similar  produce.  One  November,  he  noticed  that  eggs 
were  sidling  in  the  stores,  never  at  less  than  70  cents 
and  often  at  75  cents,  hut  inquiry  among  his  neighbors 
brought  the  information  that  the  eggs  they  shipped  to 
tin-  city  commission  houses,  were  bringing  them  not 
over  50  cents.  So  that  with  express  and  commission  out, 
they  netted  only  about  43  or  44  cents.  Tones  first  con¬ 
vinced  bis  neighbors  tbur  if  lie  would  contract  to  take 
right  at  their  doors,  every  egg  they  could  produce,  they 
could  better  afford  to  sell  them  t*>  him  at.  40  cents,  than 
to  get  43  cents  in  the  way  they  were  then  selling,  and 
he  made  the  foundation  of  his  business  on  that  basis, 
the  agreement  being,  that  as  retail  prices  dropped,  the 
price  tn  him  should  drop  in  nu  equal  proportion. 

lie  had  a  horse  and  a  nice  spring  wagon,  and  lie 
was  long  on  time  at  that  season  of  the  year.  lie  didn’t 
have  to  bother  with  a  scrubby  wood  lot,  as  lie  preferred 
to  make  enough  real  rash  on  the  side,  sufficient  to  buy 
good  hard  wood,  rather  than  to  force  on  to  his  wife, 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  bug-eaten,  half-dead  wood, 
that  the  average  farmer  expects  his  family  to  use. 

Having  made  secure  his  source  of  supply,  he  worked 
on!  his  selling  plans.  He  realized  that  the  city  house¬ 
wife.  used  to  buying  in  small  lots,  and  paying  when 
convenient,  was  not  going  to  buy  his  eggs  in  quantity 
and  pay  cash  for  them,  if  lie  was  to  ask  the  top  city 
price.  So  he  made  his  selling  talk  about  like  this: 

"You,  Mrs.  Smith,  use  an  average  of  so  many  dozen 
eggs  a  week.  If  you  buy  them  from  the  store,  you  pay 
a  certain  percentage  of  what  the  merchant  calls  his 
overhead  expense,  that  is,  his  rent,  light,  clerk  hire,  etc. 
Now,  if  you  buy  eggs  direct  from  the  farm,  they  don’t 
have  any  overhead  expense  tacked  on  to  them.  Let  us 
assume  that  overhead  expense  to  be  10  per  cent.  If 
you  buy  from  me.  you  will  save  that  10  per  cent.,  or 
for  easy  figuring,  let  us  call  it.  month  in  anti  month 
out,  five  cents  a  dozen.  That  is.  if  you  will  agree  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  dozen  a  week,  and  pay  cash 
for  them,  the  price  will  he  five  cents  a  dozen  under  the 
city  retail  prices.” 

Tie  found  his  hearers  interested,  for  here  was  a 
proposition  that  touched  the  pocketbook,  and  on  the 
right  side,  too. 

Uncle  John  said  they  would  take  five  dozen  a  week. 
Cousin  Nettie  wasn't  usin?  many  eggs  since  George  was 
away  so  much,  hut  would  like  five  dozen,  and  she  knew 
the  people  on  the  corner,  where  the  sick  man  lived, 
would  take  five  or  six  dozen.  The  restaurant  on  the 
other  corner  wanted  10  dozen  a  day  and  considered  it  a 
great  card  to  be  able  to  assure  their  customers  that 
their  eggs  were  coming  direct  from  the  farm,  while  at 
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the  same  time  they  were  saving  money.  And  so  he  was 
passed  along  from  one  to  another,  until  he  realized  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  quantity  of  orders  that  meant  a  de¬ 
livery  problem  to  consider. 

This  matter  he  took  up  with  a  parcel  delivery  con¬ 
cern.  owning  a  fleet  of  light  automobile  trucks.  They 
were  looking  for  steady  business  and  were  willing  to 
meet  him  half  way.  It  was  arranged  that  the  delivery 
company  should  receive  the  crates  of  eggs  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company,  and  during  their  spare  time,  their 
chauffeurs  were  to  transfer  them  to  inexpensive  car¬ 
tons  furnished  by  Tones.  They  were  to  deliver  the 
eggs  daily  to  customers,  collect  the  money  and  deposit, 
it  to  the  credit  of  Tones’  account  at  the  bank.  For  this 
service  they  were  to  receive  eight  cents  for  ouch  pack¬ 
age  delivered,  which  charge,  later  experience  proved, 
amounted  to  an  average  of  two  cents  per  dozen  eggs. 
Lastly,  they  were  reminded  that  the  greater  the  orders 
for  eggs,  the  more  packages  there  would  be  to  deliver, 
and  the  more  money  they  would  make.  They  were 
asked  to  solicit  orders  among  their  frieuds  and  patrons 
and  especially  at  the  soda  fountains,  which  they  did.  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

What  has  been  the  result?  .Tones  pays  for  cartons 
at.  the  rate  of  one-luilf  cent  per  dozen  eggs,  one  cent 
per  dozen  for  express,  and  two  cents  per  dozen  for  de¬ 
livery.  He  is  shipping  four  30-dozen  crates  each  day. 
The  top  price  ho  pays  is  40  cents,  a  day.  which  ho 
receives  back,  plus  his  profits,  on  the  day  following, 
so  that  his  total  investment  at  any  one  time  is  not. 
over  $50.  1  lis  net  profit  averages  about  10  cents  a 

dozen.  $12  a  day.  or  $3,600  a  year.  Here  is  a  lesson 
tor  the  producer  or  for  anyone  with  time  on  his  hands 
who  wishes  to  ship  surplus  crops  to  the  city  market. 

,  a.  w. 

Legislative  Inquiry  Into  Butter,  Egg  and 
Poultry  Trade 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  Albany,  March  36,  by  Mr.  Wicks: 

Whereas,  the  distribution  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try  and  live  stock  in  this  State  is  controlled  by  a  com; 
biuation  of  dealers  and  manipulations  of  prices  to  sucli 
an  extent  as  to  impair  the  quality  and  unduly  enhance 
the  prices  to  consumers;  and 

Whereas,  such  practices  are  becoming  more  aud  more 
aggravated  and  result  in  discouraging  agriculture,  re¬ 
ducing  production,  depressing  the  value  of  farm  lands, 
and  is  increasing  the  cost  while  lowering  the  standard 
of  living. 

Resolved,  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  That  a  joint 
legislative  committee  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  con¬ 
stituted  to  consist  of  four  senators  and  four  members 
of  assembly  to  inquire  into  such  conditions; 

Resolved.  That  such  committee  he  hereby  authorized 
to  sit  anywhere  in  this  State  to  chose  a  chairman  from 
among  its  own  members,  and  employ  a  secretary,  coun¬ 
sel  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed,  to  rake  tes¬ 
timony,  subpiena  witnesses  and  compel  production  of 
books,  documents  and  papers,  and  otherwise  have  all 
the  ] lowers  of  a  legislative  committee. 

Resolved,  That  such  committee  on  or  before  Feb.  1st. 
1617.  report  the  results  to  the  legislature  with  such  pro¬ 
posed  measures  as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  into  effect. 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  such  committee,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  be  payable  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Legislature. 

New  York  State  News 

MONEY  FOR  FARMERS’  CLAIMS. — At  last  there 
is  hope  that  farmers  who  have  been  waiting  these  many 
months  for  pay  for  stock  that  has  been  killed  by  order 
of  the  Slate  will  receive  their  money.  It  is  announced 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  that  an  appropriation 
of  about  $235,660  is  to  be  provided  for  the  payment 
of  such  claims.  All  claims  submitted  and  proved  in  the 
'Department  up  to  March  1  will  he  paid. 

LICENSED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.— A 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  more  than 
300  commission  merchants  in  New  York  City  and  the 
commodities  in  which  each  one  deals.  Farmers  who 
ship  produce  to  any  of  these  commission  men  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  protection  of  the  State  for  the  regulation 
of  the  business  of  commission  merchants.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  sales  to  commission  merchants  at  a  fixed  price 
agreed  upon  are  not  sales  on  commission  aud  do  not 
come  under  the  law. 

A  GOOD  IDEA.— Ir  is  said  that  the  Sodus.  N.  Y.. 
board  of  trade  has  organized  a  night  school  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  foreigners  who  are  employed  on  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms  of  that  section,  instruction  to  be 
in  English  and  citizenship.  Every  year  large  numbers 
of  foreigners  from  Holland  and  from  Italy  come  to  the 
fruit  belt  and  are  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  the 
sort  of  education  needed,  Tt  is  said  to  be  the  first  effort 
of  the  kind  made  to  equip  foreigners  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  American  ways. 

FINLEY  APPROVES  BILL.— It  is  announced  that 
the  State  commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  Tohn  II.  Fin¬ 
ley,  has  approved  of  the  measure  which  provides  for 
physical  training  in  all  schools  of  children  over  eight 
years  of  age  and  he  indicates  that  the  companion  bill 
for  compulsory  military  training  in  military  camps  also 
has  his  approval.  Teachers  of  physical  training  will  be 
required  in  the  schools  and  the  expense  is  to  he  met 
in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  the  community. 

NEW  STALLION  REGISTRATION  LAW.— The 
agricultural  law  is  to  he  amended,  if  a  hill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  becomes  u  law,  as  to  the  licensing 
of  stallions  and  breeding  of  horses.  It  is  required  that 
owners  of  stallions  shall  register  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  before  using  for  public  service,  the  de¬ 
scription,  breeding  and  pedigree  of  the  animals  and  such 
ultimata  shall  be  inspected  as  t<>  soundness  before  a 
certificate  is  issued.  Any  incurable  infectious,  or  con¬ 
tagious  disease  shall  disqualify  a  stallion  for  public 
service.  A  list  of  the  diseases  that  are  transmissible 
is  given.  The  certificate  is  to  be  posted  in  a  conspic¬ 
uous  place  on  (he  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  animal 
aud  a  copy  must  be  used  in  every  advertising  poster 
used  by  the  owner.  The  size  of  type  to  be  used  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  fee  for  enrollment  is  $3;  for  renewal  $1 
and  for  transfer  50  cents.  No  unenrolled  stallion  shall 
be  allowed  to  stand  or  be  offered  for  service.  Pen¬ 
alties  for  violation  of  the  law  range  from  $25  to  $100. 

SELLING  VEAL  FDR  FOOD.  In  a  Senate  bill  re¬ 
cently  introduced  provision  is  made  for  the  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  shipping, 
slaughtering  and  selling  of  veal  for  food.  The  law 
itself  is  not  changed  except  in  increasing  the  penalty 
for  the  first  violation  from  one  to  five  dollars  for  each 
calf  and  for  the  second  violation  $10  for  each  calf. 

J.  xv.  n. 


The  New  Jersey  Peach  Crop 

The  damage  to  peach  buds  varies  as  to  locality,  va¬ 
riety,  soil  and  exposure.  I  can  say  that  50%  live  buds 
is  a  good  estimate.  G.  t.  r. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  T. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  condition  of 
peach  buds  in  various  sections  of  Cape  May  County  is 
as  follows ; 

Mt,  Rose . 83%  dead 

latte  Crawford  . 66%  dead 

Fox  Seedling  . 63%  dead 

Ford’s  Late  . 66%  dead 

Waddell  . 34%  dead 

Beer's  Smock  . 86%  dead 

Champion  . 61%  dead 

Belle  . . 37%  dead 

Elherta  . 88%  dead 

Iron  Mt . 90%  dead 

Carman  . 27%  dead 

Greensboro  . 10%  dead 

The  above  record  of  the  percentage  of  dead  buds 

might  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is 
impossible;  however  in  orchards  having  made  a  good 
growth  of  bearing  wood  last  season,  there  arc  enough 
good  buds  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  providhirt 
the  grower  will  practice  intelligent  methods  of  spraying 
in  order  to  hold  on  the  fruit  that  sets.  Every  peach 
grower  in  Cape  May  County  aud  in  sections  where 
curculio  injury,  brown  rot  and  peach  scab  destroy  so 
much  fruit  wuh  year,  should  make  preparations'  for 
applying  the  Summer  sprays  to  his  peaches:  otherwise 
many  of  our  varieties  that  are  badly  affected  will  never 
reach  the  market.  a.  r. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

A  recent  rather  careful  count  in  a  neighboring  or¬ 
chard  showed  the  following  per  cent,  of  hud  injury : 
Champion  23%;  Carman  66%  ;  Fox  Seedling  50%; 
Iron  Mountain  80%;  Chair’s  Choice  71%;  Niagara 
68%.  In  my  own  orchard  Elbert  and  Reeves  show  an 
injury  of  from  75%  to  ‘.*0%,  Iron  Mountain  and  Belle 
of  Georgia  about  65  to  70%,  while  Champion.  Carman 
and  Sal  wav  averaged  about  50%.  Reeves.  Clmir  and 
Niagara  had  a  light  -set  of  buds.  The  other  varieties 
with  the  exception  of  Elbert  are,  I  think,  capable  of 
making  a  reasonably  full  crop.  G.  w.  v. 

Newton,  N.  T. 

Inquiry  seeing  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  live 
buds  is  from  30  to  60%,  according  to  variety  aud  the 
location  of  orchard.  ir.  b.  n. 

Taylorsville,  Pa. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  a  good  prospect  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  most  of  the  best  commercial  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Greensboro.  Carman.  Champion,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  where  the  orchards  have  been  well  cared  for 
and  have  good  air  drainage.  The  Elbertas  being  more 
tender  or  buds  farther  advanced  at  time  of  cold  weather, 
were  harder  hit.  but  will  have  a  fair  crop.  o.  c.  p. 

Vineland,  N.  .J. 

I  have  about  5,000  young  peach  trees  just  coming 
iu  bearing  and  I  think  fully  three-fourths  of  the  buds 
are  dead.  I  was  talking  with  a  neighbor  whn  has  a 
large  orchard  of  older  trees,  aud  he  tells  me  his  are 
about  the  same  as  mine.  Through  this  section  I  look 
for  a  small  crop.  j.  e.  r. 

Vim-entown,  N.  J. 


Percentage  of  peach  buds  killed  in  Atlantic  County 
at  present  time:  Elherta  80  to  96%  ;  Fox  Seedling  si) 
to  60%  ;  .C’on  net  20  to  40%;  Carman  20  to  40%  :  Belle 
of  Georgia  75  to  85'-  ;  Mountain  Rose  80  to  9(1%. 

May's  Lauding.  N.  J.  COUNTY  DEMONSTRATOR. 

Btnls  killed  by  cold  according  to  variety  and  locality  : 
Vineland,  last  year,  300  carloads;  per 

Ellx-rta  Carman  Belle 

cent,  buds  killed .  95  20  60 

Bridgeton  .  75  10  30 

Si m thorn,  Millville  to  Bay . 90  25  70 

Western  side  of  county..., .  75  10  45 

The  figures  are  from  count  in  representative  or¬ 
chards  and  average  correct.  w.  w.  o. 

Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

I  have  consulted  Nevin  Frazer,  a  peach  grower  hero, 
and  he  gives  these  figures:  Elherta  90%  killed;  Greens¬ 
boro  30G  ;  Carman  30%:  Champion  70%;  Belle  of 
Georgia  00%  ;  Crawford  90%  ;  Mt.  Rose  85%.  A  few 
special  kinds  are  much  better  but  the  prospect;  is  poor 
enough.  j.  u.  r. 

Xuc-kertou.  N.  J. 

As  far  as  I  have  investigared.  aud  from  all  reports 
I  have  had.  the  datnnge  is  very  serious,  especially  iu 
Central  and  Southern  Jersey.  Reports  from  Monmouth 
County,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  state  the 
damage  is  not  so  great.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of 
the  early  varieties,  such  its  Miss  I.oln.  Carman.  Cham¬ 
pion  and  such  hardy  varieties,  blit  Elherta.  Fox  and 
most  of  the  mid-season  and  late  varieties,  except  Iron 
Mountain  are  practically  gone,  or  not  over  five  to  10 
per  cent.  left.  The  warm  open  January  caused  the  buds 
to  swell  so  much  that  the  low  temperature  of  February 
13  and  14  caused  the  damage.  The  Japan  varieties 
of  plums  and  most  of  the  Kieffer  pears  and  some  sweet 
cherries  are  also  damaged  badly.  There  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  gbit  in  Jersey  peaches  the  coming  season. 

Ilightstown,  N.  J.  c.  r. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  heard  very  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  from  territory  south  of  us  with  reference  to  the 
peaches  of  the  late  varieties  being  destroyed,  and  I 
looked  at  my  own  and  concluded  that  I  was  in  the  same 
boat,  but  on  Saturday  last  (April  1)  I  again  looked 
at  them,  and  now  believe  that  there  will  be  enough  buds 
to  give  at  least  a  fair  crop.  Arthur  J.  Collins  of 
Mooredtown  was  here  and  we  both  agreed  that  there  were 
plenty  good  buds  left,  although  some  bad  been  injured. 
Of  the  earlier  varieties  such  as  the  Carman  aud  Cham¬ 
pion.  there  was  practically  no  damage  done. 

Grenloch,  N.  J.  j*.  II.  B. 

IlUey,  Bell,  75%  dead;  Elberta  65%  dead:  Belle  of 
Georgia  80%  dead;  Mt.  Rose  60%  dead;  Fox’s  Seed¬ 
ling  95%  dead;  Carman  25%  dead;  Gunnel's  Early 
15%  dead :  Greensboro  5%  dead ;  Champion  5%  dead. 
Hammoutou,  N.  J.  l.  m.  p. 

I  have  examined  peach  Imds  quite  thoroughly  on 
hill  aud  in  valley,  and  find  them  badly  injured.  1  think 
if  safe  to  say  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
them  are  killed.  I  notice  also  that  many  trees  four  and 
five  years  old  are  dead  or  dying,  while  few  come  through 
with  the  usual  bright  appearance  of  opening  Spring. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  pessimistic,  but  you  want  to  know 
the  facts,  and  this  is  the  outlook  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Stockton,  N.  J.  E.  r.  b. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“Some  people  called  me  the  ‘poultry 
boy’  and  so  rile  the  'hen  hoy,'  Later  on  I 
was  called  other  things  often  far  from  flat¬ 
tering.  Hardly  anybody  Called  me  man, 
because  I  was  young  and  green,  and  not 
very  well  filled  out ;  besides  I  was  about 
the  youngest  farmer  in  the  place,  if  hard  for  me.  It  made  me  sick  at  first,  farming.  Here  in  America  the  farmers 
farmer  I  was,  which  seemed  a  matter  of  and  I  didn  t  become  fully  burdened  to  it  are  really  the  aristocrats,  as  are  the 
much  doubt  among  the  people  of  the  while  I  was  there.  The  hours  were  long,  land-owners  in  every  country.  When 
town?"  the  food  rather  poor,  and  my  sleeping  successful  they  own  their  own  land  and 

“What  town?"  room  small  and  rough.  But  there  came  are  as  secure  in  life  as  any  class  can  be. 

“I  called  it  Funkville  in  my  first  days  back  to  me  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  born  Their  property  is- sure  some  time  to  be 
of  disgust  and  louesomeuess.  but  I  don’t  farmer,  inherited  from  long  lines  of  my  more  valuable.  Then  markets  are  by  far 
feel  so  now.  Better  have  it  'Mapletnn.’  people  who  mostly  had  always  lived  on  the  best,  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  high 
The  fine  shade  trees,  pine  as  well  as  inn-  farms.  I  liked  the  feel  of  the  soil,  the  standard  of  American  living.  They  can 
pie,  are  the  great  beauty  of  the  place.  If  sound  of  the  breeze  in  the  boughs  and  the  enjoy  everything  that  a  reasonable  man 
I  gave  the  real  name  of  the  town  and  dry  sharp  rustle  of  the.  corn  as  I  cut  and  needs.  Foreigners  who  come  here,  in  a 
of  the  people  too.  some  of  them  might  tied  it  ready  for  the  stocks.  I  laughed  year  become  land-owners,  but  our  young 
not  like  it.  and  I  am  considerate  of  my  at  the  antics  of  the  cows  in  the  barn-  men  do  not  yet  realize  the  dignity  and 
friends.  As  for  the  others,  like  Bill  yawl.  I  liked  to  feed  them  In  the  barn  advantage  of  ownership.  When  they  do 
Carey,  and  his  crowd,  they  arc  not  like-  and  to  feel  that  I  was  their  guardian  and  these  farm  bargains  will  not  he  so  num- 
ly  to  read  this,  nor  to  make  any  trouble  the  -source  of  that  mild,  contented  ex-  erous  as  now.” 

if  they  did,  but  if  such  people  hear  I  pression,  as  I  watched  the  long  line  “That’s  all  true;  it  is  an  uphill  job  to 
have  made  a  suit  that  fits  them  they  are  munching  and  twisting  their  tongues  pay  for  a  farm.  The  young  men  are 
welcome  to  try  it  on,  and  they  may  take  around  the  little  bunches  of  fodder,  or  afraid  of  hard  work  nowadays.  That’s 
it  from  me  that  a  stripe  pattern  would  taking  up  their  ration  of  mixed  grain,  what’s  the  matter.” 
be  even  more  becoming.  The  busy  hens  interested  me,  and  I  ‘‘The  trouble  is  that  the  farm  life  is 

"But  to  start  in  a  ‘once  upon  a  time’  learned  to  know  many  of  them  by  sight,  made  too  plain  and  ugly  to  attract  the 
way.  like  the  fairy  stories.  I  had  been  The  orchard  too,  delighted  me  with  the  young  folks,"  cried  the  artist.  "Now  if 
living  in  a  big  city,  no  matter  which;  smell  of  ripe  fruit.  I  came  away  know-  I  had  a  farm  I  would  take  down  the 
they  are  all  alike.  I,  Frank  Spalding,  big  what  I  wanted,  but  with  no  great  fences  and  trim  up  the  trees,  and  make 
was  seventeen,  sickly,  soured,  discour-  opinion  of  myself  as  a  farm  hand.  I  a  nice  lawn.  I  would  put.  a  piazza  in 
aged  and  in  my  own  eyes  a  failure.”  went  back  to  my  city  job,  which  I  had  front  of  the  house  with  a  fancy  hammock 

"Why  so  blue?”  to  do  or  lose  it.  But  all  that  Winter  I  and  a  tennis  net. 

“Because  1  couldn’t  see  much  ahead  of  read  farm  books,  some  of  which  I  would  "Then,  too.  why  not  dress  a  little  bet- 
me.  Just  to  be  cooped  and  bossed  for  better  have  let  alone,  for  they  placed  ter?”  continued  the  artist  cheerfully.  “I 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

**  ‘You  may  come  to  have  a  business  of 
your  own.”’  suggested  my  TTnele  F<1.  to 
encourage  me.  He  was  about  the  only 
near  relative  I  had. 

"It  doesn’t  look  so  to  me.  Uncle  Ed. 

Smarter  men  than  I  eau  ever  be  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  a  big  con¬ 
cern.  I  can’t  stand  even  the  plain  office 
work,  on  account  of  m.v  health,  and  how 
could  I  hold  out  with  a  big  extra  load  of 
indoor  work  and  worry  piled  on  me?” 

“Your  job  is  getting  on  your  nerves,  I 
see.” 

“Yes,  it  is.  Uncle.  I  have  been  taking 
stock  of  myself.  I  am  no  good  here.  I 
want  health.  I  want  to  be  my  own  boss.” 

"Well,  what's  your  idea?” 

"I  will  go  into  the  country  and  be  a 
farmer,  or  something  like  that.” 

"You  would  be  bossed  more  than  ever.” 

"I  will  work  for  myself.” 

“You  have  no  training,  no  capital.” 

“I  will  get  them  as  I  go  along.” 

“flood  nerve  fr>r  a  youngster,”  com¬ 
mented  my  Uncle.  “But  people  say  “  Quite  a  Set  of  Farmers  on  Paper  in  the  Office  ” 


there’s  no  money  in  farming.” 

"There’s  none  in  the  city  either  for 
most  people  after  their  bills  are  paid.” 

“That’s  about  so.  if  a  man  lias  a  fam¬ 
ily,  as  I  know  for  myself.”  While  he 
was  speaking,  the  thought  of  bis  daugh¬ 
ter.  my  lively  cousin  Lena,  flashed 
through  my  mind.  Could  I  win  lier  ever? 
I  bad  thought  of  her  quite  often,  as  a 
young  chap  will,  but  I  bad  never  much 
encouragement  from  her  father.  And  no 
wonder,  for  besides  relationship,  a  barrier 
as  some  consider  it,  what  sort  of  a  match 
was  I  likely  to  he  tiny  how.  with  my 
doubtful  position  and  prospects? 

“How  much  cash  have  you  for  a 
start?”  my  uncle  was  asking. 

“Oh,  I  have  that  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  from  my  mother’s  estate,  and  about 
seventy-five  dollars  that  I  have  saved  up, 
including  all  the  interest.” 

“That  doesn’t  seem  to  bo  enough.” 

"I  was  thinking  of  asking  you  to  lend 
me  a  little.” 

My  uncle  grew  sober.  “I  am  free  to 
say,”  he  replied,  “that  I  don’t  think  much 
of  your  scheme,  and  I  haven’t  much  spare 
cash.  But  if  you  get  in  a  tight  place 
and  it  seems  as  if  anything  would  come 
of  your  plan  I  will  think  it  over.  I 
have  looked  after  you  hero  in  the  city  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  now  if  you  arc  going 
to  be  your  own  boss  you  will  have  to  be 
your  own  helper  too;  the  two  sides  of  the 
situation  go  together.  Better  think  it 
over,  Frank.” 

I  did  think  it  over  that  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  first  thing  I  (lid  was  to  go 
out  a  few  miles  and  help  a  farmer  har¬ 
vest  his  late  crops.  The  work  was  too 


things  in  altogether  too  rosy  light.  But 
I  had  made  up  my  mind. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Talking  It  Over. 

Besides  reading  farm  books  I  often 
ran  through  some  of  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  at  the  library,  and  they  put 
me  in  mind  of  making  a  call  on  one  of 
the  editors.  Editor  Haynes  proved  to  lie 
a  mighty  good  friend  to  me,  and  I  came 
more  than  once;  not  in  the  most  busy 
time,  let  it  be  understood.  There  was 
quite  a  set  of  farmers  on  paper  in  the 
office,  besides  occasional  callers,  and  they 
had  interesting  talks,  a  kind  of  social 
hour  in  the  editor’s  corner.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  remember  there  was  a  city  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  friend  from  the  country, 
while  the  advertising  man.  tin*  artist  and 
the  young  lady  stenographer  had  giveu 
up  trying  to  work  while  so  much  farm 
talk  was  going  on.  The  young  man  from 
the  country  had  been  telling  of  this  and 
that  farin  in  his  town  that  was  “all  right 
but  nohody  seemed  to  want  it." 

“For  my  part.”  said  the  advertising 
man,  “I  never  could  see  why  so  many  of 
you  young  fellows  want  to  leave  the 
farm.”  “Here  we  city  workers,  half  of 
us.  are  working  hard  to  save  a  little 
money  to  buy  a  farm,  and  you  country 
fellows,  even  when  the  old  man  leaves 
you  a  farm,  won’t  stay  to  work  it.  but 
you  must  hurry  off  and  try  to  get  just 
the  kind  of  job  we  want  to  get  away 
from.” 

“In  my  opinion.”  said  the  editor,  “the 
trouble  is  that  the  young  men  fail  to 
realize  the  full  opportunities  of  modern 


would  wear  a  neat  canvas  uniform  when 
at  work  and  always  change  it  at  night, 
and  look  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  No  dirty,  ragged  clothes  for  me.  I 
would  raise  plenty  of  fruit  and  flowers 
and  keep  handsome  stock  and  a  good 
speedy  horse.  I  guess  my  children  would 
not  leave  the  farm.” 

“They  would  stay  there  as  long  as  you 
did,”  retorted  the  advertising  man.  “and 
that  would  be  until  the  mortgage  fell  due. 
You  would  get  stuck  two  prices  for  some 
big  farm,  and  between  the  uniforms  and 
the  fast  horse  I’m  afraid  you’d  get  a 
fall.” 

The  caller  was  a  brainy  young  farm¬ 
er  from  northern  Massaehusets.  He  had 
received  a  first-class  education,  and  was 
well  equipped  in  every  way  for  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  life,  but  had  chosen  farming  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  it.  There  is  farming 
blood,  generations  of  it  in  the  veins  of 
many  young  men.  and  such  are  never 
<iuite  contented  far  away  from  the  soil. 
The  young  man  had  found  an  excellent 
opening  with  a.  relative  who  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  and  successful  farmer.  A 
few  questions  brought  out  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  making  a  good  living, 
had  been  well  established  in  happy  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  was  enjoying  splendid 
health.  What  seemed  especially  signi¬ 
ficant  was  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  a 
high  position  in  social  affairs  of  the 
neighboring  city,  and  was  prominent  in 
scientific  societies  and  the  like.  In  fact 
his  education  and  ambition  bad  placed 
him  on  bis  natural  level  without  regard 
to  bis  occupation.  It  is  a  foolish  notion 


of  some  young  men  that  education  and 
brains  are  thrown  away  on  a  farm. 

"No,  I  don’t  regret  my  choice  in  the 
least,"  said  the  young  farmer.  “When  a 
young  fellow  is  just,  out  of  college  it 
seems  like  choosing  a  brilliant  future  if 
he  fits  for  law  or  medicine  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  wasn’t  sure  but  I  was 
making  a  mistake.  But  it  seems  differ¬ 
ent  now.  My  friends  that  took  a  pro¬ 
fession  are  not  any  better  off  than  I  am. 
Some  of  them  make  more  money  than  I 
do,  and  some  less,  hut  that  isn't  all.  The 
average  man  had  to  wait  years  to  get 
started.  Some  are  not  doing  much  yet. 
in  the  ten  years  since  college.  They  had 
to  marry  late,  while  I  could  marry  at 
once.  I  believe  in  early  marriages. 
Those  who  have  made  much  progress 
have  had  to  strive  and  wear  themselves 
out  more  in  one  year  than  a  farmer  in 
two.  Some  are  a  little  grey-haired  and 
nervous  at  30  and  35.  I  think  none  of 
them  have  a  farmer’s  appetite,  robust 
vigor,  and  physical  ability  to  take  life 
as  it  comes.” 

“I  believe  you  will  be  still  better  sat¬ 
isfied  with  your  choice  later  in  life.”  ob¬ 
served  the  editor. 

"That’s  another  point.  My  friends 
who  are  teaching  or  preaching  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  may  if  successful  have  a  little 
more  to  spend  than  I  have.  They  go  to 
the  theatre  oftener,  dress  better,  have 
more  servants.  But  1  know  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  iu  many  cases,  and  I  know 
they  are  not  getting  ahead  very  fast. 
Some  lay  up  a  little  money,  but  it  is  slow 
work,  and  they  are  likely  to  invest  and 
lose  it.  If  they  buy  a  home  it  costs  more 
than  a  good  farm,  and  isn’t  half  so  good 
a  place  to  live.  A  farmer  may  not  be 
'banking  much  money,  but  if  he  knows  his 
business  he  is  improving  his  farm  and 
stock  all  the  time. 

“He  grinds  away  15  years  perhaps 
envying  his  city  friends  all  the  time.  He 
has  paid  for  his  $5,000  farm  and  stock, 
and  improved  it  till  it  is  worth  $10,000, 
hut  he  is  apt  to  think  only  of  his  hank 
account  which  may  not  he  large.  But 
few  of  his  friends  are  really  so  well  off 
as  he  is.” 

"That’s  so.”  exclaimed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  who  had  been  listening  thought¬ 
fully  to  the  last  part  of  the  conversation. 
“A  man  is  all  right  with  $10,000  in  the 
country,  or  even  with  a  good  farm  all  paid 
for.  If  I  could  sell  my  city  house  for 
anything  like  what  it  cost  me  I  would 
leave  for  the  country  and  enjoy  life  a 
little.” 

"I  find  a  great  many  people  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  into  the  country  sometime,” 
said  the  young  farmer,  “hut  I  believe  the 
time  to  go  is  when  a  fellow  is  young. 
By  the  time  a  man  lias  earned  enough  at 
something  else  to  buy  a  farm  he  may  be 
so  tight  in  the  harness  that  he  can’t  get 
nut.  and  every  year  makes  him  less  fit  for 
the  country.  Now  if  the  farm  is  the 
best  place  for  children  and  old  iupu,  I 
say  it  is  the  best  place  for  a  young  man 
too.  Why  not  get  there  early  while  you 
can  sing  iu  the  fields,  and  enjoy  hunting 
and  fishing  with  the  boys,  and  do  a 
strong  man’s  work,  too?  Then  as 
strength  grows  less  we  will  have  plenty 
of  capital  and  experience  in  directing  la¬ 
bor  of  others,  so  that  we  can  get  away 
from  the  hardest  work.  In  beginning  to 
farm,  no  time  like  the  present.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  advertising 
man.  “In  a  few  years,  I  hope — ” 

“That’s  what  they  all  say,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  young  man  laughing.  “Well,  we 
can’t  all  he  farmers,  hut  I’m  glad  I  took 
my  chance  early.” 

“I  don’t  know  just  why  it  is,”  said 
the  young  man,  “but  you  can’t  talk  farm 
to  some  of  the  young  follows.  They  go 
into  a  shop  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
and  think  they  are  above  farmers.  Now 
any  smart,  follow  is  better  off  on  a  farm, 
and  he  won’t  be  out  of  a  job  when  hard 
times  are  on.” 

“There  are  economic  causes,”  declared 
the  editor  learnedly.  “It  has  been  shown 
that  some  young  men  must  leave  the 
(Continued  on  page  C33) 
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tables  which  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  gives  just  the  information  necessary 
to  produce  the  best  goods.  Every  woman 
who  things  of  trying  this  work  should 
have  this  lesson. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  read  the  way 
you  go  after  the  fakers  and  swindlers, 
and  especially  these  hard-hearted  wretch¬ 
es  who  try  their  games  on  the  gentler 
sex.  j.  k. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  members 
of  this  “gentler  sex”  are  more  than  a 
match  for  these  swiudlei‘8.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  women  of  the  farm  are  less 
likely  to  be  taken  in  or  defrauded  than 
the  men.  We  have  studied  this  for  many 
years,  and  iu  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  gold  brick  is  sold  to  the  men  folks, 
and  the  bogus  contract  is  signed  by  father 
rather  than  mother. 

* 

The  Domestic  Relations  Court  in  New 
York  City  has  some  remarkable  cases 
brought  before  it.  Recently  there  was  a 
desertion  case  in  which  the  man  claimed 
that  his  wife  became  so  excited  over  votes 
for  women  that  she  neglected  him. 

“One  day  a  hoy  deaf  mute  from  the 
State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Military  School 
of  West  Virginia  came  to  my  home  to 
have  me  explain  the  Springfield  rifle  to 
him.  While  I  was  showing  the  boy  the 
diagrams  my  wife  ‘hutted  in'  and  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  ‘Are  you  for  suf¬ 


ance  and  will  not  reform  even  when  wood 
dried  for  three  or  four  years  is  used. 
One  woman  who  has  struggled  with  such 
a  chimney  says : 

I  cau  feelingly  say  there  have  been 
many  times  when  my  ideas  must  have 
been  along  the  same  lines  with  “R arson 
Gilbert”  when  the  “silage  cutter  bust.” 

When  the  farm  woman  gets  into  that 
mental  condition  it  is  high  time  to  have 
a  new  chimney. 

sf! 

The  Community  Physician 

The  following  letter  is  typical  of  sev¬ 
eral  recently  received.  It  is  evidence  of 
the  thought  which  country  people  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  community  or  co-operative  work. 
In  practically  all  lines  where  farmers  are 
forced  to  pay  for  service  or  for  materials 
prices  are  rising.  You  can  hardly  think 
of  any  needed  article  or  professional  ser¬ 
vice  which  either  does  not  cost  more  than 
formerly  or  would  cost  more  if  those  who 
control  it  could  think  of  any  way  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  price.  The  farmer  or  the 
workingman  is  expected  to  stand  for  all 
this  and  more  though  what  he  has  to  sell 
must  lie  increased  so  that  it  will  sell  for 
less  money. 

Wc  are  not  familiar  with  this  work  of 
developing  the  community  doctor  plan, 
though  we  have  had  some  discussion  of  ir. 
No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  live  in 
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Two  Questions  for  Discussion 


HERE  are  two  questions  asked  in 

good  faith  by  women  fl  They  are  of  a 
character  which  require  personal  and 
pra<5tical  experience  in  order  to  obtain  a  helpful 
answer  If  you  have  such  experience  let  us 
have  it.  Make  it  short  and  pointed  and  give 
us  fadts  for  the  May  Woman  and  Home  number 

THE  BEST  DOG  FOR  CHILDREN 

In  reading  The  It.  X'.-Y.  I  saw  a  dog,  the  Airedale,  advised  as  best  for  farmers. 
I  am  a  widow  with  three  small  children,  seven,  live  and  three  years  old,  nil  brim¬ 
ful  of  life  ami  fun.  X'ear  where  we  live  in  a  small  town  is  a  large  pond,  very 
tempting  to  them  :  both  hoys  have  been  nearly  drowned,  and  I  feel  so  anxious 
about  them.  We  read  so  much  of  dogs  helping  protect  children  I  feel  I  want 
one  for  my  boys.  Papa  says  if  they  play  with  a  dog  he  will  lie  no  good,  but  if 
they  do  not  play  with  him  he  will  not  be  near  when  needed.  I  do  not  want  one 
unless  I  can  have  a  trusty  one.  All  of  the  children  are  so  eager  for  a  dog,  have 
wanted  one  so  long,  but  I  felt  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  one.  Can  yon  let  me 
know  where  I  could  get  the  kind  of  dog  and  some  idea  of  the  price'.' 

New  Jersey  E.  J.  L. 

WANTED— A  FROST-PROOF  BATHROOM 

1  have  a  porch  facing  south  and  open  at  the  cast  end.  I  wish  to  inclose  Ibis 
east  end  for  a  bathroom  which  will  open  from  the  kitchen.  Can  I  make  it  frost¬ 
proof?  If  I  can,  please  tell  me  how. 

Illinois  II .  R.  M.  - 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Faith 

The  ruts  are  deep  iu  road  and  lane, 

The  fields  are  soggy  with  the  rain. 

The  skies  are  low  and  grim  and  gray, 
The  cattle  in  the  barnyard  stay. 

And  all  seems  desolate  and  drear, 

It  is  the  weeping  time  of  year. 

As  yet  no  flower  has  come  to  bloom. 

No  touch  of  beauty  lights  the  gloom : 
Cold  pools  of  stagnant  water  lie 
Where  blossoms  soon  shall  greet  the  eye. 
And  where  the  corn  shall  raise  its  spire 
Is  now  a  stretching  sea  of  mire. 

flow  dull  and  dead  the  world  appears. 
How  hopeless  seems  the  work  of  years! 
How  vain  to  think  that,  time  and  care 
Can  order  bring  from  sueh  despair! 
lias  man  the  courage  and  the  pluck 
To  dream  of  mastering  such  muck? 

Has  man  such  faith  that  he  can  see 
Beyond  this  filth  the  fruits  to  be? 

Cold  ruin  lies  on  field  and  hill 
And  is  his  soul  undaunted  still? 

It  must  be  so,  for  even  now 
The  farmer's  getting  out  his  plow. 

Who  looks  upon  the  world  today 
Must  shudder  at  its  disarray. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  were  vain 
To  think  that  ever  golden  grain 
Should  wave  and  toss  in  beauty  there 
Where  all  is  bleakness  and  despair: 

And  that  some  charm  should  flbme  to 
grace 

The  meanest  and  the  vilest  place. 

And  vet.  I  saw  the  farmer  smile. 

And  knew  that  in  a  little  while 
Those  fields  chaotic  he'd  attack 
And  unto  beauty  win  them  back. 

lie  did  not  seem  to  think  it  vain 
To  hope  for  fields  of  golden  grain. 

Beyond  the  cheerless,  black  morass 
lie  seemed  to  see  the  growing  grass. 

And  in  his  fields  now  left  forlorn 
He  could  behold  the  tasseled  corn. 
Beyond  the  mire  and  dismal  chill 
He  knows  that  there  is  beauty  still. 

And  so  he’s  waiting  for  the  day 
When  such  despair  shall  pass  away. 

And  yet.  when  in  life's  mire  we  grope. 
We  lose  our  faith  and  give  up  hope. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

We  keep  right,  on  talking  about  can¬ 
ning  meat,  for  this  is  one  of  the  great 
new  questions  connected  with  household 
work.  Canned  fresh  meat  is  far  better 
for  the  family  than  so  much  salted  and 
smoked  meat.  It  leads  to  nioi’e  canning 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  possible  to 
develop  a  trade  in  home-canned  meat,  and 
those  who  take  Summer  boarders  will  find 
it  an  indispensable  help. 

* 

When  a  woman  starts  in  to  take 
boarders  she  must  remember  that  people 
come  to  her  for  good  food  rather  than  for 
scenery.  City  people  like  to  look  at  bills 
and  woods  and  streams,  but  these  will  not 
prove  the  greatest  attractions.  They  want 
their  money’s  worth  in  food  and  Comfort, 
and  these  are  the  things  to  prepare  for. 
They  do  not  seek  your  society  particu¬ 
larly,  and  they  will  not  he  particularly 
interested  in  private  history.  Give  them 
good  food  and  good  beds  and  let  them 
alone.  That  is  good  advice  to  a  hoarding- 
house  keeper. 

❖ 

Tiif,  thing  which  most  farm  women 
need  more  than  anything  else  is  a  little 
money  of  their  own — to  spend  just  as 
they  like.  If  they  can  earn  this  money 
themselves — so  much  the  better,  but  they 
should  spend  it  as  they  like  without  in¬ 
terference.  Give  the  women  and  girls 
that  privilege  and  they  will  soon  take 
care  of  the  higher  ideals  which  lecturers 
and  advisers  are  so  anxious  about.  It  is 
a  st  range  thing  that  more  of  the  uplifters 
cannot  see  that  the  money  income  is 
what  the  farm  woman  needs  most  of  all. 
Her  money  would  he  widely  spent.  Find¬ 
ing  a  way  for  her  to  earn  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  problem  in  keeping  the  girl  on  the 
farm. 

•1; 

Much  lias  been  said  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  home  canning,  with  both  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit.  Farm  women  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  put  up  their  own  supply  of  such 
goods,  and  even  prepare  a  surplus  for 
sale.  It  sounds  easy  the  way  they  tell 
about  it.  but  perhaps  they  have  not  told 
the  whole  story.  The  N.  Y.  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  states  that  in  order  to  make  this 
canning  a  success  the  best  vegetables  are 
necessary.  They  must  he  tender  and 
crisp,  and  just  the  right  size  if  these 
home  canned  goods  are  to  be  of  the  best 
grade.  Thus  the  College  has  issued  a 
circular  in  its  reading  course,  entitled 
“Raising  Vegetables  for  Canning.”  This 
tells  how  to  grow  the  more  common  vege¬ 


frage ?'  The  mute  wrote  back.  ‘No.’ 

“She  then  wrote.  Why  not?’  and  when 
the  boy  made  a  motion  of  washing  over 
a  scrub  board,  as  though  to  say  that  a 
woman  should  be  in  the  home,  she  grew 
furious  and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter 
was  our  retreating  from  the  house.  It 
was  very  embarrassing,  and  I  stopped 
having  friends  come  to  my  home,  even  on 
business.” 

We  have  no  comment  to  make  on  votes 
for  women  as  a  borne  destroyer,  but  have 
you  ever  seen  the  average  person  try  to 
convey  their  meaning  to  the  deaf  by  pan¬ 
tomime?  One  deaf  man  we  knew  who 
has  endured  much  of  this  in  public  places 
says  that  the  ability  to  deliver  this  sigu 
language  is  the  highest  test  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  ! 

* 

The  question  on  this  page  about  the 
most  suitable  dog  for  children  ought  to 
bring  out  some  interesting  comments. 
Here  is  one — outside  of  the  dog : 

My  advice  is  that  the  children  are 
taught  to  swim.  Soma  childreu  have  an 
instinctive  horror  of  water  which  makes 
them  suffer  acute  nervous  shock  if  taken 
in  bathing,  but  the  average  child  of  ten¬ 
der  years  learns  to  swim  almost  like  a 
puppy. 

* 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  chimney  ex¬ 
perts  who  can  tell  how  to  cure  the  drip¬ 
ping  chimneys?  In  many  households 
these  chimneys  become  a  regular  nuis¬ 


places  where  the  plan  has  been  studied  or 
worked  out.  If  so  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them  for  the  benefit  of  hundreds  like 
the  woman  who  writes  the  following 
letter : 

Dur  Grange  (Patrons  of  Husbandry)  is 
trying  to  do  its  part  to  help  the  farmers 
in  every  possible  manner,  and  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  and  advisability  of 
employing  a  community  physician.  The 
local  medical  practitioners  have  advanced 
their  prices  since  .Ian.  1.  1916,  so  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  poor  people,  espe¬ 
cially  to  call  on  them  with  a  surety  of  a 
cash  payment  for  services  rendered.'  Now, 
can  you  give  me  any  data  regarding  the 
community’s  success  in  employing  one 
physician  at  a  stated  remuneration  to 
care  for  a  given  number  of  families?  Or 
have  you  any  theories  regarding  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  plan?  Or  cau  you  give 
me  addresses  of  physicians,  schools  or 
colleges  to  give  me  information  on  this 
subject?  MRS.  c.  J.  F. 

* 

An  Old-fashioned  Peck  Measure 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  an  exper¬ 
ience  I  recently  had.  We  are  not  far 
from  Washington-,  D.  C. ;  as  the  road  is 
very  good  sometimes  hucksters  come  out 
from  the  city.  On  this  occasion  a  man 
came  to  the  door;  he  wanted  to  sell  me 
his  last  half  bushel  of  apples  for  (50  cents. 
When  I  said  no,  he  said  50  cents.  I  told 
him  no.  I  would  take  a  peck  for  ”0  cents. 
I  really  thought  ho  was  a  nearby  farmer. 
I  got  my  basket  for  the  apples  and  an¬ 


other  man  brought  them  to  the  door  in  a 
high  peach  basket.  When  I  saw  them  I 
said:  "That,  isn’t  a  peck.”  He  said.  “Yes 
it  is.”  I  happened  to  have  a  peck  meas¬ 
ure  at  hand  and  said.  “Well  then,  just 
put-  them  in  here,”  and  he  in  return  said 
“That  isn't  a  peck  measure.”  I  said  it 
was.  As  he  was  emptying  his  basket,  he 
said,  "Well,  that  is  an  old  style  peck 
measure.”  My  peck  measure  was  just 
three-quarters  full  with  his  peck  of  ap¬ 
ples.  ITe  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  told  him 
to  take  his  apples  and  I  would  keep  my 
money,  I  discovered  there  were  three 
men  on  the  wagon  and  while  living  in  the 
city  I  would  never  buy  from  such  follows, 
they  aim  to  cheat  you  every  time.  They 
never  expect  to  get  around  your  way 
again,  so  you  are  always  the  loser.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing  before  but  was 
very  glad  I  had  that  measure  handy.  It 
may  be  old  style :  it  is  of  wood,  one  side 
measures  a  peck  the  other  a  half  peek. 
I  hate  to  know  that  I  am  cheated;  if  the 
price  doesn’t  suit  me.  I  do  not  buy,  but 
when  I  buy  I  want  all  I  pay  for. 

Maryland.  mrs.  u.  j.  iiamm. 

R.  N.-Y. — Peck  measures  as  well  as 
habits  become  “old  fashioned”  in  these 
modern  days  whenever  a  square  deal  and 
full  measure  ure  demanded.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  scales  and  measures  on 

hand  to  check  off  a  few  such  sales. 

* 

Women  and  the  Grange 

T  think  the  woman  in  the  extreme 
country  is  indebted  to  the  farm  papers, 
also  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Grange,  for  it  is  through  those 
agencies  that  the  average  woman  on  the 
farm  first  found  herself,  and  learned 
that  in  the  scheme  of  things  she  is  an 
important  factor.  The  real  old-fashioned 
idea  was  that  woman  iu  the  country, 
with  a  family,  should  be  perfectly  happy 
in  rearing  her  children  and  feeding  her 
husband  and  keeping  his  house  spotlessly 
dean,  and  she  was  reminded  if  she  ever 
felt  inclined  to  rebel  that  her  work  was 
not  as  hard  “as  mother’s.”  for  she  spun 
and  knit  the  family  hose,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  soft  soap,  candles  and  rag 
carpets,  and  each  woman  was  noted  far 
and  wide  according  as  she  kept  her  house 
and  liuen  shining. 

Why  to  this  day  I  remember  ‘  how 
guilty  I  used  to  feel  when  I  dared  to 
bring  in  the  sheets  and  night  clothes  for 
a  family  of  10  and  also  the  coarse  every¬ 
day  towels,  and  fold  them  and  use  them 
without  ironing.  But  when  I  attended 
a  farmers’  institute  about  25  years  ago 
I  heard  a  lecture  on  home  economics 
from  a  very  bright,  talented  woman,  who 
in  the  course  of  her  address  made  men¬ 
tion  how  busy  mothers  and  housewives 
should  conserve  their  time  and  energy 
and  not  do  unnecessary  work,  such  as 
ironing  garments  which-  were  just  as 
well  not  ironed.  If  some  oue  had  handed 
me  a  diamond  I  would  not  be  any  more 
delighted  than  I  was  at  this  practical 
advice,  for  it  was  proof  that  my  method 
was  economy  and  not  slothfulness  and 
laziness.  And  any  woman  who  has  done 
her  own  work  and  reared  a  family  knows 
that  the  ideal  is  far  above  the  reach  of 
the  average  housekeeper.  The  mistress 
of  a  household  holds  the  most  responsi¬ 
ble  position  that  anyone  can  hold.  On 
her  hangs  the  destiny  of  the  family,  for 
cheerfulness  or  discontent.  One  can 
easily  drive  members  of  the  family  out 
of  the  house  if  one  is  continually  nag¬ 
ging.  “Don't  bring  in  dirt.”  “Take  off 
your  shoes."  etc.,  and  I  think  that  .Tames 
Whitcomb  Riley’s  humorous  verses  on 
Mylo  .Tones,  who  says  his  wife’s  neatness 
drove  him  to  the  burn,  where  he  found 
old  Kate,  the  balky  mare,  a  better  com¬ 
panion  than  liis  disagreeably  neat.  wife, 
contain  much  truth.  There  is  where  the 
Grange  helps  the  rural  woman  to  strike 
a  happy  medium  hy  getting  out  and 
mingling  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  and  comparing  notes  on 
doing  work.  There  is  sure  to  lie  a 
helpful  tendency  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Then  the  co-operation  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  will  surely  add  dollars 
to  the  income  and  truly,  that  is  just 
what  is  needed  to  lessen  the  burden  and 
make  the  home  more  attractive  in  every 
way.  Some  one  has  said  Rockefeller  has 
accumulated  more  iu  50  years  than  old 
Father  Adam  could  possibly  do  it'  he 
were  still  living  during  the  more  than 
0.000  years  since  he  was  placed  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  still  tilling  the  soil. 

MRS.  FLOYD  GATES. 
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Odd  Jobs  for  Women 


A  Jersey  Woman  as  Jailer 

If  all  jails  and  prisons  could  Is*  man¬ 
aged  on  the  system  developed  by  Miss 
Constance  Kopp,  under  sheriff  of  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  one  might,  expect, 
that  more  crimes  would  he  committed  in 
order  to  get  inside  under  her  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  .Miss  Kopp  is  also  matron  of  the 
jail,  and  after  going  through  the  entire 
building  with  her,  it  is  quite  an  easy  mat¬ 
te]-  to  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  one 
of  the  prisoners  who  says  he  “would 
rather  rot  there  than  pay  certain  moneys 
to  his  wife.” 

It  is  true  that  much  has  been  said  of 
prison  reform,  and  making  these  institu¬ 
tions  reformatory  rather  than  punitive, 
hut  none  has  worked  out  a  more  conipre* 
hensive  scheme  than  the  one  devised  and 
followed  by  Miss  Kopp.  She  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  sheriff,  Robert  N.  Heath, 
who  lias  made  a  close  study  of  modern 
prison  reform,  since  his  appointment  as 
under  sheriff,  five  years  ago. 

As  one  can  plainly  understand,  Miss 
Kopp  has  an  interesting  personality,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  has  had  many 
exciting  experiences  crowded  into  her  life, 
K'teh  as  the  average  woman  rarely  could 
have.  She  has  captured  many ' dangerous 
and  desperate  criminals,  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  her  an  enviable  record  in  the 
annals  of  detective  work,  ranging  from 
the  discovery  of  Harry  Kaufman,  the 
writer  of  poison  pen  letters,  whieli  afflict¬ 
ed  members  of  her  family,  to  the  arrest  of 
almost  a  dozen  desperate  Italian  white 
slavers.  She  has  been  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  plots  and  many  of  the  prisoners  she 
has  finally  ur rested  have  tried  to  trap 
her.  But  still  she  goes  on.  and  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  to  sit  down  quietly,  but  prefers  to 
be  about  her  work,  Henerally  a  day’s 
work  consists  of  from  17  to  ”1  hours, 
often  it  is  almost:  sunrise  before  she  goes 
to  rest. 

'I  his  young  woman  began  life  quite  like 
the  rest  of  us,  came  from  a  good  family 
and  during  her  early  years  had  no  re¬ 
markable  adventures,  hut  of-  late  has 
taken  part  ill  more  exciting  events  than 
any  other  woman  in  America,  Her  first 
exploit  which  attracted  public  attention 
was  the  discovery  of  the  man  who  had 
been  sending  poison  pen  letters  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family.  Her  discovery  was 
followed  by  arrest  and  arrest  by  convic¬ 
tion  and  line. 

After  assisting  some  lawyer  friends 
with  a  few  cases  Miss  Kopp  felt  as  though 
she  couldn’t  settle  down  in  her  country 
home  with  her  mother  and  sisters.  So 
she  applied  for  and  received  a  position  as 
chief  of  detectives  in  one  of  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  New  York  t’ity.  She 
had  many  interesting  experiences  while 
engaged  in  this  work,  and  to  hear  her  tell 


Miss  Constance  Kopp,  Woman  Jailer 

of  the  many  shop-lifters,  or  the  more 
fashionable  term,  kleptomaniacs,  or  those 
who  are  charged  with  attempting  to  ob¬ 
tain  goods  without  money,  one.  wouid 
think  that  a  large  number  of  customer# 
make  this  a  business.  It.  was  while  she 
was  employed  thus  that  Mr.  Heath  heard 
of  her  and  asked  her  assistance  in  run¬ 
ning  down  a  fugitive,  the  Rev,  Herman 
A.  von  Mattliesius,  who  escaped  from  the 


Hackensack  Hospital.  While  arresting 
him  she  look  part  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
light  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  alone  with 
him  for  three  minutes,  before  the  sheriff 
could  gel  to  her  assistance.  Now  Dr.  von 
Mattliesius  says  lie  is  glad  Miss  Kopp  did 
get  him  and  is  confident  tlmt  she  will  get 
him  out. 

Sheriff  Heath  at  this  time  designated 
Miss  Kopp  as  matron  of  the  jail.  As  soon 
as  installed  she  demonstrated  that,  her 
personality  had  found  its  place,  and  the 
criminal  annals  of  Bergen  County  are  the 
brighter  for  her  presence.  All  the  pris¬ 
oners  view  her  with  confidence.  Why? 
That  is  hard  lo  «ay.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  most  police  officials,  but 
she  is  the  comrade  of  all.  If  anyone  has 
any  trouble  or  does  not  feel  well,  be  sends 
for  .Miss  Kopp,  and  if  possible  she  will 
help.  There  is  always  some  medicine  or 
liniment,  for  one  who  doesn’t  feel  well, 
and  the  doctor  will  come  if  if  is  neces¬ 
sary.  And  she  knows  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  too,  since  she  visits  them  nil  and 


knows  all  about  their  condition.  She 
seems  to  know  each  one  by  name  and  al¬ 
ways  lias  a  pleasant  word  as  she  passes 
through  the  different  corridors.  She  is 
endeavoring  to  prove  those  innocent  who 
she  thinks  are  not  guilty,  and  even  though 
she  imprisoned  them,  it.  is  often  by  her 
hand  they  are  freed. 

As  matron  of  the  jail  she  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  housekeeping,  which 
might,  be  used  as  a  model  by  any 
housekeeper.  In  the  first  place  every¬ 
thing  is  immaculately  clean.  One 
reason  for  her  popularity  is  that  she  oc¬ 
cupies  one  of  the  cells  herself  when  she 
is  within  reach  of  it.  (’ells  are  naturally 
hare  and  uninviting,  and  the  one  she  oc¬ 
cupies  is  no  better  than  the  rest.  In  fact 
it  has  hut  one  window,  while  others  have 
two  ami  three.  Rarely  is  a  matron  looked 
in  a  eell  like  a  prisoner  at  night.  Many 
nights  she  said  the  women  sit  on  her  bed 
and  talk  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

As  impressive  of  her  methods  is  her  sys¬ 
tem  of  conducting  devotional  services. 
She  has  managed  l<>  take  in  some  of  the 
spirit  and  popularity  of  Billy  Sunday 
himself.  They  use  his  hymn  books  at  all 
services,  and  they  are  scattered  about  the 
institution  quite  as  they  are  at  his  taber¬ 
nacles.  To  punish  a  refractory  prisoner 
lie  is  forbidden  t  lie  privileges  of  attend¬ 
ing  these  meetings.  While  all  the  rest 
nre  singing  the  Sunday  hymns,  he  is 
looked  in  his  cell,  where  he  may  catch  but 
a  chord  now  and  then  of  the  music  which 
finds  its  way  through  the  interstices  of 
the  steel  doors.  It  does  seem  as  though 
il  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  incongruous  than  a  prisoner  in  jail 
complaining  because  ho  could  not  attend 
ii  religious  meeting. 

The  women  are  punished  in  a  different 
way.  When  they  have  broken  a  rule,  slm 
keeps  away  from  their  department  for  a 
day  and  leaves  them  to  follow  their  own 


devices.  When  they  have  done  well  she 
allows  them  to  have  their  fancy  work  and 
will  sit  with  them  for  n  greater  or  less 
time  as  her  duties  permit.  They  si  11  look 
forward  to  this  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
one  outside  does  to  an  entertainment  long 
coveted.  One  young  woman  is  so  solici¬ 
tous  for  her  welfare  that  she  will  sit  up 
as  late  as  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
awaiting  her  return  from  some  more  or 
less  perilous  journey. 

The  average  man  outside  would  hardly 
care  to  patronize  Miss  Kopp’s  barber 
shop.  The  barber  is  an  Italian  and  an 
expert,  but  is  a  murderer  who  once  used 
his  razor  for  a  different  purpose  than 
shaving  a  beard,  Of  course,  no  one  com¬ 
plains,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  if  most 
men  were  forced  to  patronize  that,  shop 
safety  razors  would  promptly  be  in  great 
demand,  or  the  long  beard  and  hair  would 
become  the  prevailing  style.  One  can 
readily  understand  that  most  of  us  would 
feel  a  little  chilly  while  sitting  in  that 
chair  being  shaved. 

As  might,  be  expected  a  personality 
with  so  much  originality  lias  changed  in 
some  degree  the  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  paying  special  officers  to 
escort  convicted  persons  to  State  prison 


at  Trenton,  or  to  the  Stale  Insane  Hos¬ 
pital,  Miss  Kopp  goes  with  them,  and  lias 
no  hesitation  in  starting  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  with  a  desperate  criminal  who  has 
been  sentenced.  Kven  though  the  spirit, 
may  be  broken,  it.  can  be  understood  that 
a  person  might  attempt:  to  escape,  hut 
thus  far  sin*  has  had  no  trouble.  For¬ 
merly  the  county  employed  n  chef  to  take 
care  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the 
food,  lint  under  her  management  the  work 
is  done  by  inmates.  She  looks  upon  it  as 
a  help  to  the  prisoners,  since  it  keeps 
some  of  them  usefully  employed.  She  has 
founded  a  library  containing  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  helpful  and  inspiring  books, 
contributed  by  different  persons  through¬ 
out  the  county.  Inmates  are  allowed  to 
change  these  books  twice  a  week.  A  trio 
of  colored  men  sang  “Sweet  and  Bow” 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  real  beauties, 
Which  was  good  to  hear. 

Il  is  a  remarkable  work  for  such  a 
wonderful  personality,  but  it  can  hardly 
continue  indefinitely  because  of  tin*  long 
hours  Miss  Kopp  is  using  for  her  county. 
Never  does  she  work  less  than  17  and 
often  the  whole  1M  hours.  No  one  can 
aland  sneli  a  strain  continuously,  but  she 
bus  been  at  work  upon  some'  very  impor¬ 
tant  cases,  and  has  been  away  from  home 
many  days.  In  fact  she  never  knows 
when  slid  starts  out  when  she  will  return. 

KSTIIKK  A.  C088E. 

Woman  as  Village  Blacksmith 

There  are  women  in  many  trades  at 
the  present  time  anil  many  women  are 
farming,  but  the  Woman  in  the  picture 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a 
village  blacksmith.  She  is  Mary  Harris, 
of  the  little  village  of  (Irani,  Michigan. 
She  works  with  her  husband  in  the  shop 
and  can  do  any  part  of  the  work  with  as 
much  skill  as  he  can  do  it.  She  says  that 
she  would  prefer  shoeing  a  horse  or  re¬ 
pairing  the  iron  work  of  a  wagon  to 
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housework  at  any  time,  she  is  proud  of 
her  skill.  She  picked  up  the  trade  by 
keeping  her  husband  company  in  the 
shop,  and  she  is  very  skillful  at  willing, 
can  handle  hammer  or  tongs  ns  cleverly 
as  any  man  working  at  this  trade.  For 
25  years  she  lias  done  her  share  of  work 
in  this  simp,  shoeing  the  gentle  horses, 
while  her  husband  handles  the  trouble¬ 
some  ones.  Mrs,  Harris  finds  no  trouble 
in  hammering  a  horseshoe  to  fit. 

E.  E  c. 


A  Woman  School  Janitor  Talks 

Since  nil  sorts  of  people  read  The  It. 
N.-Y.  I  have  concluded  there  must  be 
some  readers  like  myself,  who  are  not: 
farmers,  but  janitors  of  schools  or  other 
public  buildings.  This  school  year  has 
been  my  first:  experience  doing  janitor 
work,  and  I  have  thought  perhaps  an 
older  hand  could  give  me  some  pointers 
and  ideas  on  doing  the  work  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  I  wish  to  know  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  best  kind  of  floor  oil  or 
other  dtlst  Settler,  also  the  best  broom  to 
use  for  sweeping  under  desks  and  seats. 
1  should  like  to  know  also  the  wages 
others  receive. 

Our  schoolhouse  lias  eight  rooms,  all 
heated  by  stoves  burning  wood ;  live  of 
them  on  the  second  floor.  I  have  to  carry 
this  wood  into  the  building  and  upstairs; 
sweep  every  room  every  night  after 
school;  wJuitt  snow  or  mud  is  trucked  into 
tile  building  the  main  hall  and  stairway 
are  swept  four  times  a  day,  each  time 
after  I  he  students  march  in.  I  pumped 
and  carried  the  water  for  two  10-gallon 
fountains,  keeping  them  filled  while 
school  was  in  session  (we  couldn't  use 
them  in  cold  weather)  ;  shoveled  snow 
when  there  was  any  to  shovel,  and  re¬ 
ceived  $12.50  a  month  of  20  actual  school 
days.  I  am  not  paid  for  holidays  as  the 
teachers  are.  What:  are  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  regarding  this?  These  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  big  tasks  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  little  things  the  janitor  is 
called  on  to  do. 

I  gave  the  whole  building  a  thorough 
cleaning  last  Fall  before  school  started, 
and  received  nothing  extra  for  it.  I  am 
required  to  be  in  the  building  all  the 
time  school  is  in  session.  I  am  55,  the 
mother  of  six  children,  live  of  whom  and 
myself  I  have  to  support.  My  two  oldest 
girls,  aged  15  and  14,  help  me  with  the 
sweeping  and  dusting;  I  would  not  let 
t hem  carry  wood.  We  have  done  all  our 
own  housework,  cooking,  baking  and  sew¬ 
ing.  We  pay  rent  $5  a  month  and  buy 
fuel,  wood  $5  a  cord,  coal  $7  a  ton.  We 
all  enjoy  good  health  and  are  happy  bo- 


Thc  Woman  School  Janitor 


cause  we  are  independent.  Some  people 
might  think  it  a  hard  life  for  a  mother; 
but  there  are  worse.  i„  m.  8. 

Two  Tested  Recipes 

Miikinn.  One  egg.  one  tablespoon 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  lard  or  butter 
melted,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  Hour,  one 
heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder  one- 
half  ten  spoon  salt.  But  in  greased  muf¬ 
fin  I  ins  and  bake  about  15  mjjiutes  in 
quick  oven.  By  using  butlermilk  with 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  soda  added,  and 
graham  flour,  it  makes  tine  graham  muf¬ 
fins. 

Johnny  Cake.— Three  cups  «»f  tine 
white  cornmeal.  one  cup  of  (lour,  three 
cups  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda, 
two  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  four 
tablespoons  of  lard  or  butter,  melted, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Bake  one-lmlf  hour 
in  rather  hot  oven  in  two  tins. 


The  Woman  Blacksmith,  Mrs.  Mary  Harris 
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white  lead  ;  2  oz.  glue.  Sift  the  ochre 
and  load  together  to  remove  lumps  and 
mix  well.  Dissolve  glue  in  one  quart,  of 
water  in  an  old  platter,  stirring  it  often 
until  snioyth  and  nearly  boiling.  Thicken 
this  glue  with  lead  and  ochre,  after  the 
manner  of  mush,  until  it  will  spread 
smoothly,  may  he  obliged  to  use  a  little 
more  boiling  Water,  but  it.  must  be  as 
thick  as  it  will  spread.  Apply  hot,  keep 
ing  the  kettle  on  the  stove  or  small  oil 
stove;  use  a  common  brush.  Will  dr.v  in 
a  few  hours.  When  dry  apply  boiled  li n - 
seed  oil.  c.  w,  t. 


When  yon  un  ite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  net 
a  <iuiek  reftly  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pane. 


Short  Stories 


A  North  Carolina  Pioneer 

The  picture  given  on  (his  page  shows 
a  character  known  locally  as  “Undo  Joe” 
Davidson,  of  Buncombe  County,  N.  0. 
He  is  105  years  old.  and  still  runs  a  22- 
acre  farm  entirely  by  himself.  It  is  said 
that;  he  can  plow  with  a  double  team  or 
hoe  corn  all  day  long  without,  becoming 
tired.  Uncle  Joe  has  certainly  had  a 


them  and  tell  stories.  It’s  a  happy 
The  work  will  wait  and  the  bu- 
are  growing  up  every  day. 

M  A  It  V  TUCKER  WAITK. 


Look  for  the 
watch  with 
the  Purple 
ribbon 


Some  Things  Not  Generally  Known 

It  is  not.  generally  known  that  from 
10  to  12  applications  of  castor  oil  wi.ll 
remove  warts  and  moles.  The  oil  must, 
be  rubbed  on  thoroughly  each  night  be¬ 
fore  retiring.  This  remedy  never  fails. 

Chopped  hands,  caused  by  the  cold, 
can  be  quickly  cured  by  washing  them  in 
snow  and  soap  lather  in  the  morning. 

Freckles  can  be  removed  by  washing 
the  face  in  hot  water,  then  dashing  cold 
water  on.  'Phis  process  must  he  kept 
up  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  effect  a 
permanent  cure. 

Wrinkles  and  crows’  feet  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  si,mple  massage  of  vaseline. 
Hub  the  wrinkles  lengthwise,  keep  it  up 
twice  a  day  and  the  reward  will  be 
freedom  from  those  marks  of  worry. 

The  only  way  to  cure  pimples  is'  to 
improve  your  health  by  deep  breathing 
and  eating  a  very  light  diet.. 

To  wash  your  teeth  with  common  salt, 
will  arrest  decay  and  harden  the  gums. 

To  drink  freely  of  strong  sassafras 
lea  will  reduce  your  flesh  more  surely 
than  all  the  ‘‘anti-fat  cures”  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  MRS.  W.  RAY. 

Kent  ucky. 


I  saw  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  yellow  ochre  and  glue  for  door  paint, 
on  page  222.  and  will  give  the  recipe  ,ve 
use:  Two  quarts  boiling  water,  four 
pounds  yellow  ochre,  six  ounces  glue,  Put 
the  ochre  into  the  boiling  water,  a  little 
at  a  time,  stirring  it.  in.  then  add  the 
glue.  Stir  until  the  glue  is  dissolved  and 
cook  the  mixture  a  few  minutes.  Apply 
hot,  setting  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
to  keep  hot.  When  dry.  which  will  be  in 
a  few  hours,  apply  a  coat  of  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Apply  the  oil  hot  iiIho.  If  the 
oil  is  applied  at  nightfall  the  floor  will  be 
all  right  to  go  onto  the  next  morning. 
We  have  found  this  more  satisfactory 
than  any  ready-mixed  floor  paint,  as  it 
costs  less  and  wears  longer.  o.  u.  n. 


SOME  firms  build 
watches  on  the  basis 
of  Accuracy  alone. 
Others  on  the  basis  of 
Beauty  of  Design;  But  in 


Leaky  Fountain  Pens 

Many  people  carry  on  their  second 
linger  the  black  badge  showing  a  pen 
leak,  'the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
gives  this  mire: 

Most  people  know  what  it  is  to  own 
a  leaky  fountain  pen.  The  leak  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  at  the  joint  where  the  pen  is 
Idled.  This  leak  is  always  small,  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  very  annoying,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  you  wipe  the  joint,  you)' 
lingers  are  always  soiled  whenever  the 
pen  is  used. 

To  prevent  this  trouble  use  a  small 
amount  of  "Tanglefoot”  such  ns  is  found 
mi  sticky  fly-paper.  Apply  this  tangle¬ 
foot  to  the  threads  and  joints,  screw  the 
joint  hack  in  place  and  wipe  off  the 
smqdus.  The  tanglefoot  always  remains 
sticky,  never  dries  up,  and  no  ink  enn 
pass  by  it.  since  the  leak  is  caused  by 
capillary  action. 


Uncle  Joe”  Davidson 


A  Back-to-the-Lander  and  His  Trials 

Here  arc  two  little  experiences  of  a 
‘‘ I biek-to-t lie  Lander.”  It  seems  they  left 
the  city  in  I  he  search  of  health  and  sought 
the  hilltops  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
They  bought  an  old  Dobbin  and  went  to 
work,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well;  then 


lively  history.  In  1N2N  hi*  helped  chase 
the  Indians  out  of  bis  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  is  still  a  good  hunter,  making 
trips  among  the  mountains  of  North  <’ar- 
olina.  Evidently  too  he  is  a  good  man 
with  the  hoc,  and  take  him  all  through 
this  oldest  farmer  on  record  is  certainly  a 
character. 


Helps  With  Children 

As  we  have  moved  onto  a  350-nerc 
farm  and  I  do  all  my  work,  having  three 
bullies,  the  oldest  live  years,  several  prob¬ 
lems  confronted  me.  Two  I  have  con¬ 
quered,  first,  how  to  let  my  Id  months- 
old  baby  lmve  required  exercise  without 
being  on  floor  in  draughts,  and  second, 
lo  omit  fussing  from  I  p.  m.  to  ti  p.  m. 
by  two  eldest  girls. 

Tin*  first  I  overcame  by  means  of  an 
old  trunk.  It  had  casters  and  handles, 
and  Could  easily  be  moved  about,  so  I 
bad  ii  placed  in  the  living-room.  I  meas¬ 
ured  the  distance  around  the  top,  cut  off 
gingham  the  required  length  and  Sewed 
tin*  ends  together.  Then  I  folded  the 
selvedge  edges  together  and  slipped  over 
trunk  edge  and  in  five  minutes  inside  and 
outside  was  neatly  covered,  and  cover  enn 
easily  he  removed  and  laundered.  Mate¬ 
rials  I  used  was  22  inches  wide.  Baby 
lies  down,  mils  over,  pulls  herself  onto 
her  feel  and  auniKOS  herself  with  her  old  Dobbin  developed  a  very  distressing 
toys  for  hours.  skin  eruption.  In  fact,  knots  rose  all  over 

My  second  problem  was  solved  by  a  bis  bide,  some  as  large  as  your  list.  They 
“party.”  The  girls  take  turns  playing  called  in  a  neighbor  to  diagnose  the  ease, 
hostess.  Bread  and  butter,  a  pitcher  of  He  was  at  a  loss,  as  lie  bad  never  in  all 

-  — n  bis  experience  seen  or  beard  of  the  like, 

I  But  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  it 

—  - -  was  brought  out  that  they  had  been  feed- 

f~  ing  the  nninml  .”2  ears  of  corn  a  day! 

a  I  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  story  it 

-  "  — made  im*  clap  my  bands  upon  my  sides 

and  loudly  laugh  outright.  This  time 

- "CJ' - consultation  was  called  in  regard  to  their 

ALa'Y  Jw, chickens.  They  seemed  well  and  active 
!■ , •  l  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 

had  offered  every  inducement  to  get  them 
I  ‘  'y  J  lo  kv  they  never  got  an  egg.  There  was 

u  .  i  L*.  *'•.'>  Je»  quite  u  (lock- -some  .”5  or  lit.  But  on 

viewing  the  flock  the  mystery  was  solved, 
They  were  all  ram  tern  but  one!  Those 
are  facts.  But  it  would  be  a  bard  matter 
to  fool  these  same  farmers  now.  They 
know  llu*  number  of  ears  of  corn  Dobbin 
should  have  and  n  rooster  from  a  hen,  and 
have  "made  good.”  jkmhik  baird, 

milk  for  one  of  them  to  pour  and  the  West  Virginia, 
word  "party”  glorifies,  and  the  nmgie 
lasts  for  quite  a  spell.  Sometimes  re¬ 
citing  poems  or  singing  helps  cure  fret¬ 
ful  ness, 

My  two  are  . . liugly  mischievous. 

I  would  like  to  hear  bow  other  mothers 
get  along.  I’m  too  busy  to  watch  mine 
always  as  they  play  in  another  room. 

After  supper  I  leave  my  work  a  bit  and 


For  the  Hot  Days 

Belief  from  extreme  beat  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  hanging  a  wet  sheet  in  the  open 
window,  and  gently  swaying  it.  The  sheet 
may  be  stretched  over  the  baby’s  crib  or 
the  invalid’s  bed,  or  bung  from  a  line 
near  it,  and  will  be  found  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  room  several  degrees. 
Tin*  evaporation  imports  a  freshness  to 
the  air,  at.  tin*  same  time  cooling  it,  and 
the  relief  is  well  worth  tin*  trouble. 

FI. ETA  If.  HOWE. 


Frozen  in 
J.  c: 


Keep*,  Perfect 
Time 


Anti-feminism  in  the  Henyard 


Pry  oil 
1st  covir 
to  silt 


Pry  olf  2nd 
cover  to 
ompty 
quickly 


V  Whenever  you  make  a  batch  of  soap  be  sure  V 
that  the  lye  you  use  is  the  stronge  and  purest  ", 
wjD  you  can  get— and  that  means 

S  BABBITT’S  Lye 

I-'/  In  the  New  Can  with  the  Siftinq  Pry-Oil- Ton 

furl:  Look  for  Babbitt’s  in  llu*  bandy  can  with  the  two  tops, 

■  - ?  at  your  grocer's.  Absolutely  the  best  can  on  the 
\  market.  Use  little  or  much  as  you  desire. 

)  B.  T  Babbitt  har,  been  known  for  V9  years  as  a  maker  of 
high  quality  soap,  llis  reputation  i*  your  guarantee. 
r  Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is  highest  in  strength  but  not  in  price. 
10c  at  nil  first  class  grocers  and  druggists 
It  mak'*",  borne  made  snap  that  is  perfect  in  quality,  appear¬ 
ance  and  cleansing  results.  It  is  also  used  with  entire  satia¬ 
ble  lion  fur  all  other'  purposes  tu  which  any  lye  is  adapted. 

Oy  Beautiful  arid  useful  proaonta  g#  I" 

\\  given  tr*o«*  for  Trade  MarKa  _______ 

w\  cul  from  Babbitt  Cibola.  /  \  BABBITT 

N\  \  Stand  for  lllu*traf«d  /  VX 

jKT\\  Premium  Catalog.  yT  V\  Now  York 


Boxing  a  Lively  Baby 


Yellow  Floor  Paint 

IV.  11.  D.,  tinge  ’12.’!,  risks  for  a  recipe 
for  a  yellow  lloor  puinl.  The  following  was 
taken  from  the  \<’ir  York  Tribune,  and 
used  by  a  family  of  my  acquaintance  for 
many  years.  They  recommend  if  very 
highly;  2  lbs.  yellow  ochre;  1V4  lb.  dry 
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Canned  Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes 


other  food  outside  of  meat.  Prof.  Car¬ 
ver  gives  the  analysis  of  three  different 
legumes  used  for  food  as  follows : 

Cnrlmhy- 
Protein  drntes 


Canning  Meat 

Steamer  and  Cans. — A  steam  cooker 
with  two  doors  and  compartments  hold¬ 
ing  from  12  to  14  quart-jnrs  is  a  great 
labor-saver  in  this  work,  although  not  a 
necessity,  a  wash-boiler  answering  the 
purpose  equally  well,  by  laying  slats  in 
the  bottom  for  cans  to  sot  on.  If  a  boiler 
is  used  water  should  be  turned  in  after 
cans  are  placed  the  same  temperature  as 
the  contents  of  cans  to  prevent  break¬ 
age.  the  water  to  come  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  ou  the  cans.  Never  place  covers 
on  cans  until  ready  for  sealing:  also,  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  filling  cans  too 
full  of  meat  liquor,  although  this  may 
depend  on  whether  contents  of  cans  are 
hot  or  cold.  If  hot.  a  half  inch  below 
neck  of  can  will  be  sufficient  space  to  al¬ 
low  wbat  steam  will  gather,  and  usually 
iill  the  can  full;  if  not  full,  when  ready 
for  sealing  fill  with  boiling  water.  The 
covers  of  cans  should  be  put  over  iu 
water  to  boil  for  at  least  ait  hour,  also 
rubbers  plunged  in  the  hot  water  just 
before  work  of  sealing  begins. 

Closing  Cans.  -Place  a  rubber  on 
can,  lift  the  cover  directly  from  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  without  drying  out  the  moist¬ 
ure,  ns  by  so  doing  the  object  of  sterili¬ 
zation  is  destroyed:  screw  cover  on  tight¬ 
ly.  and  place  top  downwards,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  note  that  it  is  perfectly  airtight. 
Let  stand  until  nearly  cold,  then  reverse. 
Leave  until  the  following  day.  when  con¬ 
tents  should  be  firm,  then  dip  cover  be¬ 
low  rubber  in  melted  paraffin  that  is  not 
too  hot,  it  being  difficult  to  remove  if 
routing  of  wax  is  too  thin.  Be  careful 
that  no  air  bubbles  form  around  the  rub¬ 
ber.  There  is  no  harm  if  the  whole  top 
is  not  covered  with  paraffin:  it  fulfills  its 
purpose  by  leaving  no  possible  chance  for 
air  to  enter  between  glass,  rubber,  or 
cover.  It  is  not  a  good  practise  to  use 
old  rubbers;  new  ones  are  much  more 
satisfactory. 

Opening  For  Use. — When  wanted  for 
use  place  can,  top  down,  in  warm  water, 
when  the  paraffin  will  come  off  easily  and 
can  be  used  again.  By  inserting  the 
point  of  a  knife  between  cover  and  rub¬ 
ber  it  will  allow  air  to  enter  can  so  that 
it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  open  can 
and  remove  contents. 

Chicken. — Have  them  ill  prime  con¬ 
dition.  dress  and  cut  in  pieces  as  for  or¬ 


ness  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  party, 
to  have  canned  chickens  to  rely  upon. 

Fresh  Pork. — As  soon  after  butcher¬ 
ing  as  possible  take  the  neck  pieces,  so- 
balled,  soak  in  salt  and  water,  changing 
same  until  blood  is  soaked  out.  Saw  off 
the  ribs,  which  usually  get  in  a  dried  con¬ 
dition.  or  any  of  the  odd  pieces  will  do 
nicely.  Roast  in  the  oven  as  for  the  ta¬ 
ble.  some  of  the  bony  pieces  can  be  boiled, 
remove  all  bones,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
pack  in  cans,  and  proceed  as  with 
chicken.  This  handles  better  if  not 
cut  or  packed  in  cans  until  cold,  owing  to 
its  greasy  condition,  although  bones 
must  be  removed  while  meat  is  hot.  If 
much  grease  rises  to  the  top  when  steam¬ 
ing  turn  off  and  add  hot  water.  The 
broth  to  fill  cans  is  the  brown  gravy 
which  cooks  from  meat  as  it  is  roasting, 
allowed  to  cool,  the  grease  removed  and 
then  diluted  with  enough  water  to  fill 
cans.  Prepare  for  the  table  iu  the  same 
manner  as  chicken,  or  fry  au  onion  in  a 
little  butter,  turn  off  the  broth  from  the 
meat,  fry  meat  with  onion,  place  iu  a 
dish,  add  broth  in  the  saucepan,  thicken, 
and  turn  over  meat. 

Fresh  Beef. — Allow  beef  to  luuig  a 
week  or  longer  after  butchering  where  it 
will  not  freeze,  before  cutting.  Take 
any  portions  of  the  beef,  cut  in  fair¬ 
sized  pieces  and  fry  until  all  sides  are 
seared,  to  keep  the  juices  of  the  meat  in. 
Drop  pieces  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  the  juice  of  the  meat  will 
not  mm.  Allow  to  become  cold,  then  cut 
into  small  pieces  aud  proceed  as  in  the 
foregoing.  If  meat  is  not  very  fat,  a 
few  small  pieces  of  suet  to  each  can  will 
be  found  an  improvement. 

Corned  Beef. — Pack  meat  for  corning 
in  a  barrel,  sprinkling  fine  salt  in  bottom 
of  barrel  and  between  each  layer  of  meat, 
cover  with  a  brine  made  of  cold  water 
and  fine  salt,  that  is  strong  enough  to 
float  a  small  potato,  adding  a  small  ton- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  t<>  each  pail  of  brine. 
After  corning  about  three  weeks  take  up 
a  quantity,  wash,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  boil  until  bones  can  be  removed.  Cut 
in  quite  large  pieces  and  pack  snugly  in 
jars.  Boil  down  some  of  the  broth  until 
it  has  a  good  salty  flavor,  strain  and  turn 
on  meat.  The  salt  is  of  course  omitted 
and  the  final  cooking  should  be  of  three 
or  four  hours’  duration.  There  is  not  any 


(muscle-  tfat- 
lYatev  builders)  formers) 

Peanuts  .  9.2%  25.8%  03.0% 

Boston  beans...  12.0%  22.5%  50. 0L 

Cow  peas .  13.0%.  21.4%  00.8% 

He  says  that  a  pound  of  peanuts  will 
contain  a  little  more  of  the  body-build¬ 
ing  nutrients  than  a  pound  of  beefsteak, 
while  it  lias  twice  as  much  of  the  beat 
and  energy  producing  elements.  Peanut 
oil  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  vegetable  oils, 
and  the  meal  of  the  nut  after  the  oil  has 
been  removed  makes  an  excellent  food, 
especially  for  use  in  many  high-priced 
articles  of  diet.  Peanut  bay  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  fodders  takes  high  rank, 
in  fact  the  crop  is  a  most  valuable  one 
for  our  Soqtheni  farmers,  and  this  bul¬ 
letin  might  well  be  studied  by  them. 
In  addition  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
cultivation  of  peanuts.  Prof,  Carver  gives 
105  ways  of  preparing  the  nut  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption.  We  give  below  a  few 
of  these  recipes.  There  are  many  others 
even  bettor,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
few  how  the  peanut  can  be  used  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  many  costly  articles  which 
are  now  deemed  indispensable  in  our  diet. 

Peanut  Soup.— One  quart  milk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  two  tablespooufuls' 
flour,  one  cup  peanuts.  Cook  peanuts 
until  soft;  remove  skins,  mash  or  grind 
until  very  fine;  let  milk  come  to  a  boil; 
add  the  peanuts:  cook  20  minutes,  Rub 
flour  into  a  smooth  paste  with  milk ;  add 
butter  to  the  peanuts  and  milk;  stir  iu 
flour ;  season  with  salt,  and  pepper  to 
taste;  serve  hot. 

Aunt  Nellie’s  Peanut  Brown  Bread. — 
IV.  cups  white  flour.  144  cups  Graham 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  44 
cup  sweet  milk,  or  just  enough  to  make 
a  soft  dough,  one  teaspoon  salt.  44  cup 
blanched  and  ground  peanuts.  Mix  well 
together  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mock  Chicken, —  Planch  and  grind  a 
sufficient  number  of  peanuts  until  they 
are  quite  oily;  stir  in  one  well-beaten 
egg;  if  too  thin  thicken  with  rolled  bread 
crumbs  or  cracker  dust;  stir  in  little 
salt.  Boil  some  sweet  potatoes  until 
done,  peel  and  cut  in  thin  slices:  spread 
generously  with  the  peanut  mixture;  dip 
in  white  of  egg:  fry  to  a  chicken  brown; 
serve  hot. 

Peanut  Sausages. — Grind  44  pound  of 
roasted  peanuts,  44  pound  pecans,  one 
ounce  hickory  nuts,  and  44  pound  walnut 
meats.  Mix  with  six  very  ripe  bananas; 
pack  iu  a  mold,  and  steam  continuously 
for  two  hours;  when  done  remove  lid  of 
kettle  or  mold,  and  when  mixture  is  cold 
turn  out  and  serve  the  same  as  roast 
meat  sliced  thin  for  sandwiches,  or  with 
cold  tomato  sauce  or  other  sauce. 

Stuffings. — Crumble  a  pint  of  corn 
bread,  adding  to  it  a  grated  rind  of  one 


dinary  purposes.  Wash  thoroughly  and 
allow  meat  to  stand  until  following  day. 
Do  not  use  giblets  or  neck  for  canning. 
If  one  has  a  steam  cooker  iu  which  to 
steam  chicken  do  not  add  any  water  to 
it.  but  if  boiling,  add  boiling  water  to 
cover  and  do  not  allow  to  boil  too  violent¬ 
ly,  Cook  until  all  the  hnues  enu  be  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  pieces  as  nearly  whole  as 
possible.  Meat  can  be  packed  in  cans 
either  hot  or  cold,  it  being  easier  to  hau- 


dauger  of  over-steaming  after  meat  is  put 
in  cans.  It  must  steam  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  become  thoroughly  sterilized. 
Coined  beef  will  be  found  as  satisfactory 
as  any  of  the  canned  meats  for  general 
purposes.  It  can  be  prepared  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  besides  serving  cold  from 
the  can  or  made  into  bash.  One  of  the 
best  methods  is  to  reheat,  roll  in  flour 
and  fry  brown  in  lard  or  drippings,  or  re¬ 
heat,  cut  into  small  pieces,  pack  in  an 


lemon,  a  cup  of  finely-chopped  peanuts,  j 
two  tablespoons  of  mixed,  dried  herbs,  I 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  one-half  cup 
of  melted  butter.  Bacon  drippings  may 
be  used  instead  of  butter. 

Peanut  Coffee. — 44  cup  peanuts,  44  cup 
wheat  or  rye,  44  cup  cow  peas.  Roast 
all  to  a  rich  coffee  brown ;  grind  and 
make  as  for  pusttun.  To  those  who  like 
a  cereal  coffee,  this  will  be  quite  accept¬ 
able,  even  delicious.  To  more  or  less 
habitual  coffee-drinkers,  one-third  or  one- 
half  real  coffee  will  make  the  above  re¬ 
cipe  more  acceptable. 


“Add  a  pinch  of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  to  the  water  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  bath.  Use  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  instead  of  soap  for  the 
evening  sponge  bath.’’ 

“20  Mule  Tram  Borax  solution 
heals  scratches  and  insect  bites. ” 

“Use  20  Mute  Team  Borax  to  wash 
baby’s  clothing,  so  that  it  will  be 
antiseptically  clean  and  non-irri¬ 
tating.” 

“Use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in 
washing  feeding  bottles  and  other 
nursery  utensils.” 

These  are  not  guesses; 
they  are  the  directions 
of  well-known  doctors 
and  nurses  as  found  in 
their  published  works. 

For  Sale  By  All 
Dealers 
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Special 
Balance- 
of-the-year 
Offer  j£? 


T  W rite  us  for  terms 
I  on  balance-of-the- 
^  r  ^year  subscriptions. 
\  ou  can  readily  secure  one 
or  more  of  the  many  useful 
Rewards  givenforsecuring 
these  balance-of-the-year 
subscriptions.  Postal  will  do 


Address  Department 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


die  when  cool.  Allow  liquor  to  cool  so 
grease  can  be  removed;  this  applies  to  all 
meat  liquor  used  for  canning.  Heat  and 
strain  through  cheesecloth,  boil  down  if 
necessary  until  all  the  liquor  will  go  in 
the  cans  with  the  meat.  Place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  in  each  quart  can  and 
return  to  steam  cooker  or  boiler  for  final 
cooking  of  I  wo  hours  after  contents  of 
can  become  heated.  Never  allow  water 
barely  to  simmer  when  steaming  cans 
filled  with  meat,  it  should  boil  constantly; 
an  oil  or  gas  stove  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  as  steam  is  always  kept  up. 
Follow  directions  for  sealing. 

Preparing  For  The  Table. — To  pre¬ 
pare,  chicken  is  removed  from  can.  placed 
in  suitable  pan  or  dish,  and  a  biscuit 
dough  made  and  either  cut  iu  rounds  or 
placed  entire  over  meat  and  baked;  or 
reheat,  turu  off  broth,  mix  with  bread 
which  has  been  cut  in  croutons  and  dried. 
Cut  meat  in  very  small  bits,  mix  with 
the  bread,  enough  of  which  should  have 
been  used  to  take  up  all  the  broth,  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper. 
Press  in  an  oblong  tin.  Or  chicken  can 
be  creamed  either  with  or  without  a  sea¬ 
soning  of  curry  powder,  The  chicken  fat 
should  be  saved,  and  will  do  nicely  in 
place  of  butter  in  cake.  etc.,  also  for 
making  the  gravy.  Take  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  fat,  one-half  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  melt  iu  saucepan,  add  one  heaping 
tablcspoonful  of  flour,  a  little  cold  water, 
and  the  broth,  cook  until  thickened.  It 
is  especially  convenient  in  case  of  sick¬ 


oblong  tin.  place  weight  on  top,  and  when 
cold,  it  will  slice  nicely  for  tea  or  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  broth  which  is  left  after 
boiling  the  corned  beef  will  make  very 
nice  consomme  by  adding  all  kinds  of  veg¬ 
etables  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  up 
the  salt,  strain,  can.  and  steam  again  the 
same  as  meat.  The  bones  removed  from 
the  chicken  should  be  covered  with  cold 
water  and  simmered  for  a  half  a  day  and 
this  broth  with  the  addition  of  suitable 
vegetables  and  rice,  the  giblets  (not  the 
livers)  and  meat  removed  from  the  neck 
pieces,  will  make  delicious  soup.  All 
canned  meats  should  be  kept  in  a  cool. 
dark  place. 

MRS.  IV.  E.  HOLCOMB. 

Food  Value  of  the  Peanut 

A  bulletin  on  ‘TIow  to  Grow  the  Pea¬ 
nut,”  by  Geo.  W.  Carver  of  the  Tuske- 
goe  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  is  a 
very  practical  and  sensible  statement. 
Prof.  Carver  says  tlmt  for  bis  part  of 
Alabama  there  is  no  money  crop  more 
promising  than  the  peanut.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  use  of  this  product. 
Being  a  legume,  the  peanut  will  enrich 
the  soil  upon  which  it  grows.  In  that 
country  it  is  not  a  hard  crop  to  raise. 
The  vine  makes  an  excellent  hay  for  live 
stock,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of 
the  cow  pea.  Planting  and  harvesting 
are  not  difficult.  Two  crops  a  year  may 
be  grown,  and  the  nuts  have  a  wider 
range  of  food  value  probably  than  any 


Forgenerations  the 
Stein  way  has  been 
the  ideal  piano — 
the  choice  of  the 
great  artists.  Itsem 
during  fame  rests 
upon  its  perfect 
musical  qualities. 

Do  you  realize  that  for 
very  little  more  than 
you  would  pay  for  any 
good  instrument  you 
can  own  a  Steinway? 
The  Upright  is  priced 
at  $500  and  upward 
and  the  Grand  at  $  7  50 
and  upward. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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LUNT  MOSS  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Deed  by  Wife 

In  buying  from  a  married  woman  real 
estate  located  in  Massachusetts,  which 
she  inherited,  is  it  necessary  for  her  hus¬ 
band  to  sign  the  deed  to  have  a  good 
title?  Tt.  c.  T.. 

Massachusetts. 

I»y  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  a  hus¬ 
band  on  bis  wife's  death  is  entitled  to 
hold  for  life  one-third  of  all  land  owned 
by  her  during1  her  coverture.  This  in¬ 
terest  is  known  ns  courtesy.  This  right 
may  be  barred  by  the  husband  joining  in 
the  deed  of  his  wife  conveying  the  land, 
lie  should  tlieiefnre  sign  the  deed  with 
his  wife. 


Retailer  s’ 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 

5  LBS. 


The  Woman  at  Law 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Distribution  of  Property 

Can  you  advise  mo  how  real  estate 
here  and  elsewhere  in  New  York  State, 
stock,  tools,  money  in  savings  and  busi¬ 
ness  bank  would  be  distributed?  All  real 
estate  is  owned  jointly  by  myself  and 
wife.  My  wife  desires  to  will  everything 
real  or  personal  to  me.  and  I  desire  to 
will  everything  to  her  without  conditions 
of  any  kind.  No  children.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  how  such  will  should  be  worded  and 
Witnessed  ?  E.  V.  IC. 

New  York. 

If  everything  is  held  jointly  in  both 
your  names  on  the  death  of  one  the  sur¬ 
vivor  would  he  entitled  to  the  whole 
ownership  immediately.  A  form  of  will 
follows:  it  should  be  witnessed  by  two 
disinterested  persons  over  21  who  should 
give  then*  addresses.  In  witnessing  the 
will  follow  the  statement  of  the  clause 
following  the  signature  carefully. 

ULAXTC  FORM  OF  WILE 


and  he  survives  bis  wife.  On  your  step¬ 
mother's  death  her  luishand  will  he  en¬ 
titled  to  one-third  of  all  of  her  property 
absolutely,  and  <mly  if  they  have  had  a 
child  may  he  claim  a  life  interest  in  all 
her  real  property.  At  her  death,  there¬ 
fore,  be  may  claim  one-third  absolutely, 
but  not  the  use  of  all. 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1C  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

by  Express  dr  by  Parcel  Prot  lulcl  t?e.  Cor  III  lbs.) 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 
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Note  from  Husband  to  Wife 

A  man  borrows  some  money  of  bis  af¬ 
fianced  wife,  and  gives  her  his  personal 
note,  due  one  year  from  date  with  inter¬ 
est.  She  is  now  his  wife,  and  the  note 


Distribution  of  Estate  to  Husband 

A  woman  dies  in  Connecticut  owning 
real  estate  and  personal  property,  has  no 


per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

*  v*  Direct  to  you,  tut  middleman 

If  goods  whoa  received  art,  nut  satisfactory 
return  to  us.  wewdl  i>ay  freight  both  ways 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  ns. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept.  R.  SOUTH  BEND.  1ND. 


r><>  T I  TCI  1151!  Y  MAKE,  PTjBLTfcTI  AND 
DEC  LAKE  this  to  be  my  Last  Will  and 
Testament : 

FIRST :  I  direct  my  executor  herein¬ 
after  named  to  pay  my  just  debts;  funer¬ 
al  and  testamentary  expenses,  as  soon 
after  m.v  death  as  may  be  practicable. 

SECOND:  All  <>f  my  estate,  of  what¬ 
soever  kind.  real,  personal  or  mixed,  I 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  (wife  or 
husband  I  absolutely. 

THIRD:  I  appoint  my  (wife  or  hus¬ 
band  )  the  executor  of  this  my  hist  will 
and  testament,  and  I  direct  that  (he  or 
she)  he  not  required  to  give  any  bond 
or  security  as  such. 

FOURTH :  I  hereby  revoke  any  and 
all  other  wills  or  testamentary  doeu- 

by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  is  due;  as  it  cannot  be  paid  just  at  this 

time,  what  must  be  done  in  regard  to  it 
I  have  to  make  it  lawful?  Will  the  old  note 
,  still  be  good,  or  will  there  have  to  be  nil- 
day  other  made  out,  and  please  tell  me  the 
form  it  will  need  to  be  made  in. 

New  Jersey.  ir.  l.  c. 


r  where  you  went  It.  Lnw 
cost.  ThelOSILU  Httfli 
Duty  Rami  is  ftii:«rnntc’.c<1,  J 

Money  back  it  not  sHtisfieil. 

Costs  little.  Free  Book  ol  facts. 

POWER  M'KUAi/IV  CM. ,  fj/* 

111  Trinity  Bui ldlng,  New  York 


Teaching  the  Calf  the  Law  of  the  Road 


children.  What  right  does  the  husband 
have  in  the  property?  s.  R.  c. 

If  the  parties  were  married  since  JS77 
and  there  are  no  children  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  all  the  estate,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  absolutely  to  the  extent  of  $2,1(00, 
and  one-lmlf  absolutely  of  the  remainder 
of  the  mate.  The  residue  of  the  estate 
shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the  parents 
of  the  intestate,  and  if  there  be  no  parent, 
then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
intestate  of  the  whole  blood. 


nients 
made. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF, 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  at 

. this.  . . 

of . in  the  year  101 

(sign  here)  ( 

Subscribed,  sealed,  published  and  de-  At  common  law  husband  and  wife 

dared  by  the  above  named  testator .  could  not  contract  with  or  sue  each 

. as  anil  for  (his  or  other,  and  a  note  given  by  one  to  the 

her)  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  pros-  other  was  void,  and  your  State  has  not 

dice  of  ns,  and  each  of  ns,  who.  in  (his  yet  changed  this  rule.  The  property  she 

or  her)  presence  and  at  (his  or  her)  re-  has.  however,  at  the  time  of  her  mur- 

quest,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  riage  continues  her  sole  and  separate  Mistress:  "Really,  cook,  what 

have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  property,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  dis-  you  been  doing?  Seven  o’clock,  am 

attesting  witnesses  this . . .  postil  of  her  husband.  The  moral  obliga-  rabbit  not  put  on  yet!”  Took:  "< 

day  of . ti<»n  to  repay  is  still  there,  and  the  motley  help  it,  ma’am;  I  never  knew  any' 

witnesses:  aodkksses :  rightly  belong  to  her,  and,  under  the  eir-  take  so  long  to  pluck  in  me  life 

- cumstanges,  why  is  it  not  best  to  let  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Survivor’s  Right  to  Property  note  nni  and  pay  it  with  interest  when' 

convenient,  as  is  done  m  many  cases  in 
When  real  estate  in  New  York  State  business  transactions? 
has  been  bought  by  husband  and  wife,  to 
hold  equally,  and  if  either  one  dies  with¬ 
out  making  a  will,  does  the  survivor  have  c  .  ,  ,  £  ,  D 

absolute  ownership  of  the  property  ^ale  of  Infants  Property 

against  all  Other  heirs,  and  also  of  any  My  husband,  in  bis  will,  left  house  and 
money  deposited  jointly  in  a  bank,  winch  property  to  mo  for  life  or  so  long  as  I 
has  been  made  payable  to  either  or  sin-  remain  a  widow.  After  my  death,  or 
vivor?  Would  residence  in  another  should  I  remarry,  it  is  to  be  divided  be- 
State,  of  either  one  or  both  parties  at  tween  mv  children,  share  and  share  alike, 
time  of  decease,  make  any  difleronce  to  As  this  house  and  property  is  mortgaged 
survivor  ns  t<»  absolute*  ownership  nt  real  and  the  children  are  minors  it  is  up  to 

or  personal  property  held  jointly?  me  to  pay  this  off  at  ho  much  a  month. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  it.  As  J  am  in  poor  circumstances,  this  is 

Lauds  conveyed  to  husband  and  wife  f"n  much  for  mo  to  pay.  Is  there  any 
in  New  York  are  held  by  them  as  tenants  la.w  "*  the  Mato  ot  New  Jersey  that 
by  tlie  entirety  as  at  (‘Opinion  law  unless  ",,’l  allow  me  to  dispose  ol  the  house 
the  contrary  intention  is  plainly  ex-  and  ^  property  with  the  consent  _  of  my 

pressed  in  the  deed,  and  the  survivor  has  children,  I  being  the  guardian  of  them ? 

the  absolute  ownership  thereof  against  New  Jersey.  MRS.  J.  w. 

all  other  heirs  without  any  further  pro-  Yes,  there  i>  such  a  law.  You  must 
eer dings,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  apply  by  petition  to  the.  (Mart  of  Clian- 

monex  deposited  in  bank  in  Now  York,  y  describing  the  lands  to  be  sold,  the 
while  m  Pennsylvania  smwivorshipui  different  estates  bold  by  von  and  the 
punt  tenancy  seeins  to  be  abolished.  I  he  Huldnai.  the  reasons  for  sale.  etc.  Nn- 
residenee  m  another  State  would  make  tiee  uf  tlie  application  is  then  given  to 

a  dill  or  once,  as  real  property  is  regulated  interested  parties.  You  will  probably  re¬ 
in  its  descent  by  the.  law  of  tlie  place  .pure  tin*  services  of  a  local  attorney  to 
where  it  is  situated  (New  York),  while  (j0  this, 
the  distribution  of  personal  property  is 
governed  bv  the  law  of  the  State  of  the 

vesiibmce  of  the  owner  at  the  time  of  his  Property  Rights  of  Adopted  Child 

,  -  1.  If  the  foster-parents  of  a  legally 

u„  i  p.„r, PTcrl-o  adopted  child  die  intestate,  does  the 

Husband  s  Property  Right  adopted  child  Share  the  estate  with  her 

Some  years  ago  my  father  died  in  foster-brothers  and  sisters,  or  take  the 
Connecticut,  willing  to  my  step-mother  whole  of  it  if  (here  are  no  other  children? 
all  his  property,  which  consisted  of  half  2.  Does  an  adopted  child  share  in  an 
a  homestead  1 ionise  and  several  acres  of  estate,  if  tile  foster-parent  leaves  it  by 
land),  which  he  inherited  a  short  time  will  to  be  divided  among  bis  or  her  ebii- 
befoiv  liis  death,  the  other  half  going  to  a  dren  without ■_  specifically  mentioning  tin* 
cousin.  About  17  or  IS  years  ago  my  adopted  child?  Does  it  make  any  tii (Tor- 
step-mother  remarried  and  later  her  bus-  cnee  if  the  will  was  made  before  or  after 
band  bought  out  the.  cousin's  half  of  the  the  child  was  adopted?  If  A  leaves  a 
aforesaid  property.  They  have  let.  the  sum  of  money,  in  trust,  to  lie  divided 
place  and  my  step-mother  has  always  paid  equally  among  the  children  of  It.  at  E’s 
her  half  of  the  taxes,  water  rates,  etc.,  death  would  TVs  adopted  child  share  the 
and  bad  ball’  the  rent.  Now.  she  has  estate  equally  with  bis  own  children,  or 
made  a  will  leaving  her  half  of  that  take  the  whole  of  it  if  1>  bad  no  cliil- 
property  to  me,  and  the  lawyer  told  her  dren  of  his  own?  L  Would  it  make  any 
the  law  would  give  her  husband  the  use  difference  if  the  child  was  adopted  by  R 
of  her  half  of  the  place  as  long  its  lie  before  or  after  the  date  of  A's  will? 
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With  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

A  good  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.  Bring  health,  comfort 
and  pleasure  tor  the  whole  family.  Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 
batn,  laundry,  kitchen  and  lawn.  Goulds  Water  Systems  have 
been  carefully  planned  for  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 
k  —backed  by  65  years’  experience.  You  can  draw  plenty  j 
jk  of  water  from  spring,  stream  or  well  with  one  of  A 

m  poULDS  PUMPQ 

EVERY  SERVICE!^)  ' 

\  Our  handsome  Book,  “Water  Supply  for  the 

M  ^^k  Country  Home”  f  ully  explains  how  you  can 
ft  install  a  complete  water  system  in  house  i 

/  and  barns.  We  will  help  you  select  the  / 

^^k  right  equipment.  Send  today  for  this  / 
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of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada  &  Ontario 

To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have  en¬ 
listed  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and  full  sea¬ 
son’s  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil¬ 
ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

H  References  required  from  all  applicants. 

For  special  railway  rates  and  other  in- 
formation  apply  to 

illiiW  ®anac*‘an  Government  Agent, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


For  Growing  Girls. — The  girl  of  14 
to  17  years  lias  an  immense  capacity  for 
growing  out  of  her  clothes,  aud  many  a 
mother  is  perplexed  over  the  problem  of 
adjusting  last  Summer's  frock  to  this 
Summer’s  needs.  In  the  first  illustra¬ 
tion  the  figure  at  the  left  will  be  found 
quite  suggestive,  since  it  provides  for  a 
general  lengthening  of  an  outgrown  frock. 
The  original  seen  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop, 
was  a  combination  of  foulard  and  voile, 
the  silk  being  a  coral  pink  pattern  on  a 
white  ground,  the  voile  plain  coral  color. 
The  full  plain  skirt  of  the  silk  was  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  by  five  corded  shirrings. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  a  four- 
inch  liem,  and  above  this  a  band  of  voile 
seven  inches  deep  was  put  in  like  an  in¬ 
sertion.  Three  little  ruffles  graduated  in 
width — the  widest  about  -J/j  inches — 
were  put  on  this  voile  hand,  these  ruffles 
being  of  the  silk.  The  plain  waist  was 
of  the  silk  to  about  six  inches  above  the 
waist  line,  where  it  was  continued  in 
voile,  two  plain  milliner’s  folds  of  the  silk 
being  laid  on  this  voile  section  all  the  way 
around.  The  long  bell  sleeves  of  voile 
were  entirely  plain,  except  for  two  mil¬ 
liner's  folds  of  silk  at  the  bottom.’  Clos¬ 
ing  was  invisible,  and  the  neck  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  shawl  collar  of  white  voile. 
The  shirred  skirt  and  sectional  trimming 
of  the  waist  take  off  the  lankiness  of  an 
unformed  girlish  figure,  and  the  use  of 
the  voile  in  combination  suggests  a  good 
idea  in  “making  over.”  A  figured  ehallie 
would  be  pretty  made  up  in  this  way 
with  plain  taffeta.  While  this  was  a 
misses  or  junior  dress,  it  is  entirely  suit¬ 
able  for  a  small  woman. 

The  Flapper. — American  shops  have 
adopted  the  English  nickname  of  “flap¬ 
per"  as  descriptive  of  a  half-grown  and 
unformed  girl,  and  fashions  intended  for 
this  “hefwixt  and  between”  age  are  shown 
and  advertised  as  “flapper  styles."  The 
girl  at  the  right,  in  the  first  illustration, 
wears  a  typical  “flapper"  combination  of 
kilt-pleated  skirt  and  smock.  As  seen, 
(lie  skirt  was  of  heavy  cotton  in  1%-iuch 
awning  stripes,  dark  blue  and  white;  the 
smock  was  of  dark  blue  gala  ten.  just 
a]jout  the  color  of  old-fashioned  blue 
denim;  The  smock  was  made  with  a  yoke 
into  which  the  fullness  was  gathered  :  the 
opening  came  a  little  below  the  yoke,  so 
the  smock  was  easily  drawn  over  the 
head.  There  was  a  patch  pocket  at  one 
side,  and  full  sleeves  with  turn-back 
cuffs ;  the  neck  was  finished  with  a  roll¬ 
ing  collar.  The  edge  of  yoke,  cuffs,  col¬ 
lar.  pocket  and  placket  were  finished  with 
a  featherstitcliing  of  mercerized  cotton, 
white  or  colored.  The  back  was  gathered 
into  the  yoke,  the  smock  being  loose  and 
flaring  in  fit,  and  altogether  rather  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  French  workman’s  blouse. 
The  skirt  was  straight,  pleated  into  the 
belt,  tlie  kilting  being  just  the  width  of 
the  stripes,  with  the  blue  stripe  upper¬ 
most.  The  material,  in  heavy  cotton 
sometimes  called  “sports  stripes,”  gala- 
tea  or  similar  goods,  costs  from  ”4  to  ”>0 
cents  a  yard.  This  style  makes  a  desir¬ 
able  school  or  outing  dress  for  both  big 
and  little  girls,  and  is  developed  in  many 
different  ways. 

A  Summer  Sr  it. — Tn  the  second  group 
the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  simple  suit 
that  will  lie  found  desirable  in  silk,  such 
as  taffeta,  pongee  or  poplin,  nr  in  linen. 
It  is  very  plain,  but  not  what  is  called 
"strictly  tailored."  A  plain  tailored  suit 
is  much  more  difficult  to  finish  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manner  than  one  with  more  fem¬ 
inine  touches,  and  it  is  wise  for  the  home 
dressmaker  to  bear  this  in  mind.  In  this 
model  there  is  a  plain  four-gored  skirt  of 
good  width,  having  two  of  the  triangular 
pockets  that  are  really  rather  suggestive 
of  an  old-fashioned  slipper  case,  being  a 
narrow  triangle  about  10  inches  long  with 
a  curved  opening  in  the  center,  brought 
closer  together  when  basted  in  place,  so 
that  the  pocket  swells  out  like  the  toe  of 
a  slipper.  There  js  a  deep  fitted  belt 
The  plain  little  coat  has  two  corded  sliir- 
riugs  starting  at  each  side  and  running 
across  the  back;  two  heavy  silk  cords  run¬ 
ning  through  draw  in  the  fullness,  and 
are  looped  together  iu  front.  In  the 
model,  which  was  Belgian  blue  taffeta, 
the  ends  of  the  cords  were  finished  with 


pipestem  beads  of  white  porcelain.  The 
fullness  of  the  sleeves  is  gathered  in  in 
the  same  way  the  cords  finished  with  the 
beads.  There  were  no  buttonholes,  the 
coat  fastening  with  cord  loops  covered 
with  silk,  the  buttons  being  white  porce¬ 
lain  edged  with  blue.  There  is  a  high  col¬ 
lar  flaring  away  from  the  front,  and  also 
a  shawl  cape  pointing  out  lo  the  shoul¬ 
der  line,  and  rounded  at  (he  hack.  The 


hat  worn  is  a  little  toque  of  black  lisere 
with  a  blue  silk  crown;  around  the  crown 
arc  small  pink  roses  with  some  loops  of 
blue  picot  ribbon  at  the  hack. 

A  Useful  Coat. — The  coat  worn  by 
the  central  figure  is  one  of  the  military 
styles  now  so  popular,  and  is  useful  for 
driving,  motoring  or  general  wear  when 
an  extra  wrap  is  required.  Such  a  coat 
may  be  made  in  linen,  especially  the  heavy 
Cossack  weaves,  khaki  doth,  pongee  or 
woolens,  shepherd’s  check  or  dark  blue 


breadth  to  the  shoulder  line.  Such  a  coat, 
in  sand-colored  pongee,  had  round  horn 
buttons,  and  was  lined  to  the  waist  with 
(lowered  silk.  The  hat  worn  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  beret  of  dark  blue  straw  with  a 
sand-colored  silk  crown  suggesting  a  sol¬ 
dier's  cap.  the  only  trimming  a  little 
cluster  of  fruit. 

Two-colored  Linen. — The  figure  at 
right  was  one  of  the  “double"  skirts  that 
are  really  paneled,  and  as  seen  it  at  once 
suggested  the  idea  of  altering  a  last  year’s 
skirt  that  was  too  narrow  for  this  year’s 
TO  ode.  The  model  was  or  raspberry  linen, 
the  center  panel  of  while,  with  three  deep 


tucks.  The  plain  bolted  over-blouse  of 
colored  linen  is  cut  out  so  as  to  form 
square  shoulder  caps;  the  white  linen  un¬ 
der-blouse  is  tucked  in  front,  the  full 
sleeves  finished  with  deep  pointed  cuffs  of 
colored  linen.  The  flare  collar  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  under-blouse,  and  there  is  a 
plain  Mark  satin  tie  passing  through  a 
pearl  slide.  The  hat  worn  is  a  very  pop- 
ular  close,  round  “cloche’’  or  bell  shape, 
of  black  straw,  the  only  trimming  being 
an  upstanding  wired  how  of  six  loops 


Dresses  for  the  Growing  Girls 


Three  Practical  Styles  for  Spring  and  Summer 


serge  being  popular.  The  back  is  plain, 
with  a  deep,  inverted  pleat  down  the  cen¬ 
ter,  just  like  the  real  service  overcoat; 
the  pleat  is  not  stitched  down,  but  is 
pressed  carefully,  aud  confined  by  the 
belt.  The  coat  is  very  flaring,  but  plain 
in  front,  and  double-breasted;  the  belt  is 
cut  into  two  straps  at  the  ends,  the  but¬ 
tons  aud  buttonholes  being  on  these  nar¬ 
row  straps.  The  sleeves  have  large  gaunt¬ 
let  cuffs  trimmed  with  buttons.  There  is 
a  cape  collar  that  is  cut  square  across  in 
front  and  forms  a  capote  at  the  back,  and 
a  turn-over  upper  collar.  The  cape  is 
more  becoming  in  this  form  than  when 
brought  all  around,  as  it  gives  more 


and  two  ends,  made  of  raspberry  colored 
gros-grain  ribbon  with  black  picot  edging. 
Picot  ribbon  is  much  in  vogue,  both  for 
millinery  and  dress  trimming.  We  see 
gome  skirts  made  with  this  front  panel 
with  the  skirt  draped  in  paniers  at  the 
side,  especially  in  sheer  materials. 

Outlines  and  Details. — One  reads, 
each  season,  of  the  “new”  silhouette  or 
outline,  which  shows  the  prevailing  style. 
This  Spring  the  new  silhouette  is  flat  at 
hack  and  front,  and  very  full  at  the  sides  ; 
thus  we  see  skirts  with  paniers  or  full 
draperies  over  the  hips,  but  with  the 
back  falling  as  straight  as  the  front,  giv¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  long  lines,  without  a  hint 
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of  (he  dreadful  “bustle"  that  was  threat¬ 
ened.  As  the  waists  are  quite  plain  and 
the  sleeves  often  full  .these  trimmed  skirts 
give  a  look  of  slenderness  to  the  figure. 
f  >n  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  serge 
one-piece  dresses  that  are  plain  and 
straight  front  neck  to  ankles,  except  for 
tlie  fullness  over  the  hips.  One  such 
dross  of  dark  blue  serge  had  a  white  frill 
all  the  way  down  the  front,  from  high 
collar  to  hem.  A  touch  of  bright-colored 
Oriental  embroidery  or  beading  is  often 
used  on  a  plain  gown  of  dark  blue  or 
gray  serge.  Sleeves  show  some  remark- 
aide  vagaries  iu  puffed  and  leg-of-mutton 
shapes.  Some  are  put  together  in  pieces 
or  sections,  tight  from  wrist  to  elbow, 
then  springing  out  iu  a  puff.  Some  are 
closely  gauged  at-  the  dropped  shoulder, 
forming  a  puff  below,  that  is  gathered 
into  a  deep  cuff.  There  are  bell  sleeves 
over  net  or  chiffon  underslceves.  and  other 
styles  that  suggest  the  period  of  daguer¬ 
reotypes  and  hoopskirts.  The  same  idea 
is  carried  nut  in  tlie  little  close-fitting 
basques,  pointed  or  rounded  below  the 
waist  line  in  front,  set  over  tlie  full  skirt. 
Some  of  these  basques  hare  a  fine  cording 
dowu  the  seams.  Flaring  over-sleeves 
with  full  gathered  under-sleeves  of  net. 
organdie  or  chiffon  are  quite  popular;  also 
loug  sleeves  of  transparent  material 
sometimes  plain,  flaring  over  the  baud, 
sometimes  gathered  into  a  cuff,  with  a 
gathered  or  circular  frill  falling  over  the 
hand.  The  dropped  shoulder  is  still  in 
vogue,  and  these  full  sleeves,  gathered  be¬ 
low  the  shoulder,  puff  out  widely  below, 
the  apparent  width  of  the  shoulder  being 
sometimes  increased  by  a  cape  collar.  Tlie 
general  outline  of  wide  sleeve,  tight  waist 
and  short  full  skirt  is  quite  suggestive  of 
Ts."0.  Although  the  flat  front  and  hack 
line  prevails,  some  of  the  skirts  of  thin 
material  show  a  hoop  tendency  all  around, 
and  we  have  seen  some  crinolines  in  the 
stores.  They  are  quite  modest,  three  reeds 
in  a  short  skirt  of  white  net.  suspended 
by  silk  tapes  from  an  elastic  belt,  the 
reeds  trimmed  with  little  lace  frills;  the 
net  does  not  come  up  to  the  top. 

Separate  Waists. — Recently  we  have 
seen  many  attractive  waists  in  striped 
cotton  voile,  sometimes  evenly  spaced 
stripes  of  white  and  color  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  apart,  sometimes  the  colored 
stripes  at  wider  intervals,  and  some¬ 
times  massed  groups  of  narrow  colored 
stripes  at  wide  intervals,  thus  following 
out  tlie  awning  stripe  design  in  all  cases; 
we  have  not  noticed  any  with  narrow 
stripes  dose  together.  Such  waists  are 
pretty,  inexpensive  and  easily  made;  the 
Colored  stripes  include  blue,  pink,  green, 
heliotrope,  fawn,  brown,  yellow,  gray  and 
black.  Purchased  with  an  idea  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  tailored  suit,  such  a  waist 
will  he  found  very  desirable  for  Spring 
wear.  They  are  quite  simple  in  make, 
with  long  sleeves.  One  model  has  raglan 
sleeves,  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeve  going 
across  the  shoulder  to  form  a  yoke  of  hor¬ 
izontal  stripes,  the  front  of  the  waist  hav¬ 
ing  its  fullness  gathered  into  this  yoke. 
Another  style  has  set-in  sleeves,  slightly 
gathered  at  shoulder,  the  fullness  at  wrist 
gathered  into  a  live-inch  cuff  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  a  shallow  turn-hack  over-cuff 
of  white  organdie  or  handkerchief  linen. 
Some  button  plainly  iu  shirt  style  with 
large  Hat  pearl  buttons,  while  others  have 
a  little  vestee  in  front.  The  vestee.  fast¬ 
ening  iu  center,  is  about  four  inches  wide; 
sometimes  it  is  made  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  with  tlie  stripes  running  across,  in¬ 
stead-  of  vertically ;  sometimes  of  white 
voile.  A  pretty  bine  and  white  striped 
waist  had  a  vest  of  white  voile  with 
groups  of  embroidered  dots  on  each  side 
of  the  hem ;  the  dots  were  blue  with  a 
line  of  coral  pink  around  them.  Turn¬ 
down  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  same  dots.  A  waist 
striped  with  steel  gray,  just  the  thing  to 
wear  with  a  gray  suit,  had  tlie  white 
vestee  embroidered  with  little  squares  of 
black,  edged  with  a  line  of  emerald 
green,  which  were  grouped  in  threes.  A 
very  plain  voile  blouse  may  he  made  quite 
dressy  by  a  well-selected  collar,  which 
may  be  high  or  low.  as  is  most  becoming. 
There  are  some  deep  cape  collars  of  or¬ 
gandie  or  voile,  that  come  high  around  the 
neck,  but  as  a  rule  the  V-neck  is  more  be¬ 
coming. 

-Fabrics  and  Trimmings.  —  Striped 
pongees  are  to  see  great  popularity  for 
Spring  gowns,  the  stripes  being  blue  or 
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man,  not  a  chap  like  you.  The  West¬ 
ern  man  I  mentioned  said  the  nearest 
claim  he  could  find  was  00  miles  from  a 
railroad.  A  hard  life  it  was,  too.  He 
said  quite  a  number  of  farmers  out  there 
went  crazy  from  hardship,  homesickness 
and  disco uragem ont.” 

“Points  like  those  don't  get  into  the 
boom  literature,”  I  observed. 

“I  have  thought  of  your  case  quite 
often,”  he  continued,  “and  if  I  were  you 
I  would  locate  near  hy.  You  can’t,  get 
free  laud,  but  you  can  buy  it  cheap  and 
mostly  on  credit,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
rough  it  half  as  much  as  you  would  need 
to  in  the  West,  yon  would  have  the 
chance.  Xew  immigrants  do  it  all  right, 
so  can  you.” 

“I  suppose  I  could  do  as  the  others 
do  around  here,  keep  cows  and  sell  milk 
or  butter.” 

“What  do  you  know  most  about?” 

“I  kept  hens  when  a  boy,  or  rather 
helped  my  father  keep  them.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

“There’s  one  consolation  about  being 
in  jail,  mum.”  “What  is  it,  my  poor 
man?”  "After  I  once  go  to  bed  nobody 
here  makes  me  get  up  and  go  dowu  to  be 
sure  that  the  back  door’s  locked.” — Credit 
Lost. 


pink  on  natural  pongee.  The  stripes  are 
varied  in  width  and  style,  hair  line,  pen¬ 
cil,  awning,  etc.  The  material  is  made  up 
alone  or  with  plain  goods.  There  are 
many  heavy  cotton  materials,  galatea, 
kindergarten  cloth,  tennis  stripes,  etc.,  in 
awning  stripes,  which  are  made  up  in 
kilt-pleated  or  gored  skirts  of  the  sports 
style,  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  their  elders. 
Striped  Cossack  linen,  striped  voile  and 
striped  taffeta  all  testify  to  the  popularity 
of  these  patterns.  February  and  March 
saw  dress  goods  in  most  lines  little,  if 
any.  advanced  in  price  over  last  year,  but 
there  seems  a  general  trend  toward  higher 
prices,  including  domestic  cotton  goods, 
made  in  this  country  from  material  grown 
here.  The  increase  in  woolens  is  not  un¬ 
expected,  nor  in  silks  and  linens,  hut 
higher  rates  and  scarcity  in  some  lines 
was  hardly  looked  for  in  cotton  goods. 
There  are  plenty  of  pretty  voiles  at  2“  40 
28  cents  a  yard,  stripes,  cheeks  and  floral 
designs,  suitable  for  every  age  and  style 
of  making :  cotton  voile  in  solid  colors 
usually  runs  about  50  cents  a  yard.  Em¬ 
broidered  voiles  are  all  prices,  from  about 
.30  cents  up,  some  sheer  weaves  with  tin¬ 
sel  embroidery  being  $2.50  and  $5.50  a 
yard.  Plain  striped  tissue  voiles,  that 
make  nice  plain  wash  dresses,  are  15  and 
18  cents  a  yard.  There  are  many  heavy 
awning  stripe  cottons  for  separate  skirts 
at  50  cents  a  yard.  As  for  trimmings,  it 
often  looks  as  though  modern  dressmakers 
went  to  venerable  files  of  Godey's  Lady’s 
Boole  for  inspiration.  Ruffles  and  band¬ 
ings  of  all  widths  and  styles  are  used. 
One  odd  girdle  noted  on  a  striped  taffeta 
dress  was  shirred,  breed  in  front  with  taf¬ 
feta  banding  run  through  porcelain-bead¬ 
ed  buttonholes,  and  we  see  porcelain 
beads  of  all  colors  used  in  many  odd  ways 
for  trimming.  Among  fashionable  colors 
(here  is  a  soft  grayish  blue  called  “indi¬ 
visible  blue.”  made  by  blending  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  North  and  South,  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  beautiful  in  soft  silk,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  both  blonds  and  brunettes. 

Dress  Accessories. — It  is  shoes, 
gloves  and  ornaments  that  give  any  cos¬ 
tume  its  final  completeness,  and  anyone 
who  considers  economy  must  take  these 
things  into  account  in  all  her  purchases. 
This  Spring  plain  black  pumps  are  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  a  girl  who  only  has  one  pair 
of  best  Summer  shoes  should  buy  these, 
rather  than  be  tempted  to  invest  in  some¬ 
thing  fancy,  that  will  not  go  with  all  her 
clothes.  If  she  buys  pumps  of  black  kid 
with  plain  leather  buckles,  she  is  fitted  for 
a  plain  tailored'  suit ;  then  she  may  buy 
buckles  of  cut  steel  or  silver,  and  transfer 
these  to  the  same  pumps  for  wear  with 
thin  Summer  dresses.  Boot  silk  stockings 
of  nice  quality,  with  cotton ,  not  lisle, 
tops  and  feet,  cost  50  cents  a  pair:  they 
wear  well,  and  may  be  kept  for  silver- 
buckle  occasions.  Bronze  pumps  or  shoes 
are  much  worn,  hut  arc  only  advised  for 
the  economical  when  shades  of  brown, 
fawn  and  yellow  lead  in  the  wardrobe. 
Tan  or  russet  shoes  are  wise  for  general 
wear  with  cotton  dresses,  and  with  tail¬ 
ored  suits  of  brown,  dark  blue  or  dark 
green,  but  never  with  gray  or  black,  nor 
are  they  ever  “dress”  shoes.  White  can¬ 
vas  shoes,  inexpensive  and  comfortable, 
may  be  called  a  necessity  for  one  who 
wears  white  or  light  cottons  and  linens. 
As  for  gloves,  the  fabric  makes  are  so  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality,  and  so  attractive  in  fit. 
that  they  now  take  the  place  of  kid  in 
Summer,  except  for  ceremonious  occa¬ 
sions.  and  to  a  great  degree  in  Winter 
too.  The  slip-on  styles  with  a  strap  at 
the  wrist  are  smart  looking,  and  espe¬ 
cially  comfortable  to  elderly  women  or 
others  who  dislike  a  tightly  buttoned 
glove. 


I  HERE’S  nothing  like  a 
good  oil  heater  for  warm¬ 
ing  up  chilly  places  and  help¬ 
ing  out  the  regular  heating 
system  in  extra  cold  weather. 

An  efficient  oil  heater  (we  recom¬ 
mend  the  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil 
Heater)  will  give  ten  hours  of  clear, 
odorless  heat  on  a  gallon  of  kero¬ 
sene.  It  will  not  smoke  and  it 
will  not  give  off  odor,  so  long  as  you 
are  careful  to  fill  it  with  reliable  fuel. 

The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  al¬ 
ways  getting  safe,  clean,  dependable 
fuel  is  to  buy  it  by  name.  Say 
“So cony”  (So-CO-ny)  to  the 
grocer’s  boy  when  he  comes  to 
take  your  oil  can.  Socony  Kero¬ 
sene  Oil  is  the  name  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York's  best 
kerosene.  It  is  a  quality  product 
— so  much  better  than  ordinary 
kerosene  that  it  is  decidedly  worth 
asking  for. 

If  your  dealer  sells  genuine  Socony 
Kerosene  he  will  display  the  Socony 
sign  in  his  window.  Look  for  this 
sign.  It  is  a  quality  sign  and  one 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  recognize  a 
reliable  dealer. 

AVe  recommend  the  following  oil 
burning  devices  as  the  best  of  their 
kind:  Nero  Perfection  Oil  Cook- 
stoves  and  AA  ater  Heaters,  Perfec¬ 
tion  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters,  Rayo 
Lamps  and  Lanterns. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

NEW  YOKK-BUFFALO  ALBANY-BOSTON 


Oil  CO.' 


Standard  oilco.en.y. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  626.) 
farm.  Every  new  invention  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  crowds  out  men.  If  a  farm  that 
needed  four  men  can  by  use  of  machinery 
get  along  with  two,  the  other  men  must 
do  something  else.” 

“It  must  be  they  all  leave  sometimes,” 
said  the  advertising  man  a  little  .sar¬ 
castically,  “for  every  year  there  is  more 
and  more  call  and  advertising  for  hired 
farm  help;  and  wages  are  higher  than 
ever.  If  machines  are  driving  out  men 
why  don't,  wages  go  down?  So  long  as 
good  farms  can  be  bought  mostly  on  cre¬ 
dit  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  it  doesn't  look  as  if  machines  or  any- 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

The  Hired  Girl  on  the  Farm 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


“Moms.”  said  the  Pastoral  Parson  the 
other  day.  “we  must  have  another  party.” 

“But  you  only  had  one  a  little  while 
ago."  she  said. 

“1  know.”  said  I.  “but  we  must  have 
another.”  and  we  did.  Such  a  good  time 
as  they  all  had  with  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  as  the  master  of  ceremonies.  One 
thing  followed  right  on  the  heels  of  an¬ 
other.  and  if  any  hoy  tried  to  ge‘-  too 
"funny”  he  was  taken  by  the  collar  and 
straightened  up  in  his  place  so  that  he 
knew  where  lie  belonged.  The  girl  that 
lives  in  the  Parson's  family  was  there, 
and  had  a  glorious  time  too. 

Factory  vs.  Farm. — The  question  that 
is  Up  to  a  good  many  girls  now  is:  “Shall 
it  be  the  factory  or  the  farm?”  And  the 
factory  generally  comes  out  ahead.  Our 
hired  girl  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
came — scared  and  frail,  she  arrived  at 
the  hack  door.  She  had  “lived  out”  a 
little  in  other  families.  She  found  a 
great  difference  here.  She  was  not  living 
out,  she  was  living  in  her  home.  She 
served  and  helped  as  everyone  serves  and 
helps  in  this  house,  hut  she  was  not  a 
servant.  When  offered  an  afternoon  off 
she  did  not  want  it.  as  she  had  a  better 
time  here  than  going  in  town.  Like  any 
girl  of  her  ago.  she  liked  to  get  out  of 
doors,  and  especially  to  drive  horses  and 
get  a  ride.  To  go  in  town  and  do  errands 
and  take  in  butter  and  eggs  was  a  perfect 
joy  to  her  and  a  help  to  everyone  else. 
She  readily  learned  to  milk,  and  can  milk 
the  three  cows  when  the  Parson  is  away 
just  as  well  as  he  can.  There  is  no  con¬ 
cern  about  the  washing  and  ironing,  she 
is  so  strong  and  well,  she  would  just  as 
soon  do  them  us  anything  else.  When 
Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson  is  away  -die  can 
churn,  work  over  the  butter,  and  print 
it. 

Ax  For  CATION. — Think  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  this  girl  has  got  here  on  the  farm 
and  compare  it  for  sheer  usefulness  to 
vliat  she  would  have  gotten  in  a  factory. 
There  she  would  have  learned  to  run  a 
machine — in  fact  she  would  ho  little  hot  • 

1 1  r  than  a  machine  herself.  Here  she 
lias  learned  about  everything  that  a 
woman  ought  or  needs  to  know.  She 
l.iis  learned  to  take  care  of  a  house.  She 
1  as  learned  the  difference  between  house¬ 
keeping  and  home-making — between  n 
woman  that  won't  have  a  Christmas  tree 
because  of  the  litter,  and  the  woman  who 
will  turn  the  house  over  to  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  party.  She  has  learned  how  to 
rook  anything  that  anybody*  ought  to  oat. 
and  to  make  a  cream  cake  for  a  part}’. 
How  far  beyond  the  ability  to  fry  pork 
chops  does  the  cooking  knowledge  of  a 
factory  girl  go? 

The  Most  Important. — The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  education  of  such  a 
girl  is  what  she  learns  about  the  care 
of  children.  Think  of  the  worry  and 
strain  and  fearful  expense  that  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  young  mothers  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  People  seem  to  think  That  this  will 
come  by  instinct.  After  the  doctors  get 
all  their  money  they  decide  otherwise. 

1  low  often  have  I  heard  Mrs.  Pastoral 
Parson  say:  “Those  people  will  lose  that 
baby  if  they  don’t  put  warmer  clothes 
on  it",  or  "The  trouble  with  that  baby  is, 
she  feeds  it  too  often.”  She  gets  all 
wrought  ii p  over  seeing  some  fond  mother 
jounce  a  baby  up  and  down.  “Enough 
to  ruin  its  little  hack.”  she  says.  Of 
course  the  more  they  hound  the  poor 
thing  up  and  down  the  more  it  yells.  In 
many  of  the  country  schools  now  the 
care  of  chickens  and  calves  is  being 
taught.  May  we  sometimes  put  the  ba¬ 
bies  in  this  exalted  class?  While  going 
to  school  for  several  years.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  lived  in  a  family  where  there  were 
small  children.  Which  lias  been  of  the 
greater  value  to  us.  what  she  learned 
from  the  books  or  in  that  home?  f>o  the 
girl  that  lives  here  has  learned  about 
children. 

She  Says  “Moms”  Too. — “Do  you 
care  if  I  call  you  ‘Moms’  like  the  others 
do?"  she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  Pastoral 
Parson,  and  it  has  been  “Moms”  from 
that  day  ever  since.  Why  should  those 
who  help  us  he  treated  differently  all  the 
time?  Should  they  have  to  keep  saying 


ink  to  themselves  “I  must  remember  I  am 
a  servant  here?”  “I  must  know  my 
place.”  No  one  knows  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  any  time,  and  would  we  like 
our  children  to  come  to  that?  I  have 
noticed  at  times  a  tendency  among  the 
boys  to  expect  this  girl  to  wait  on  them 
but  they  have  soon  learned  better.  When 
they  want  more  oatmeal  at  breakfast, 
they  go  out  to  the  kitchen  stove  and  get 
it  themselves. 

Mi  sic  Lessons  At. so. — As  the  boys 
in  our  family  come  on.  they  take  music 
lessons.  The  oldest  lias  been  working 
on  the  mandolin  and  will  now  take  up 
the  violin.  The  next  is  drumming  away 
on  the  piano.  Why  not  the  hired  girl, 
with  no  home  or  anyone  else  to  advise 
her  have  the  same  advantage?  From  her 
earnings  she  t>  has  taken  lessons  on 
the  mandolin,  and  is  quite  in  demand  at 
church  sociable  and  society  gatherings. 
When  there  is  no  specially  good  love 
story  on  hand  (for  every  girl  at  her  age 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  good  love  stories 
to  read)  she  often  comes  in  from  linish- 
ing  up  her  supper  things  and  sits  in  the 


living  room  with  us  and  plays  her  mando¬ 
lin  till  bedtime. 

Set  The  Barn  Afire. — A  while  ago. 
here  in  Connecticut,  a  “living  out”  girl 
walked  from  the  house  down  to  the  barn 
and  sot  it  afire.  Just  previous  to  this, 
she  had  been  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  nice  home.  She  had  good  pay, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  was  not  overworked. 
“Why,”  they  asked  her,  “did  yn  do  this 
terrible  thing?"  “I  had  to  do  something.” 
she  cried.  “I  couldn’t  stand  this  live- 
herc-ever.v-day  just  the  same;  Sunday 
like  Monday,  Monday  like  Tuesday 
through  the  whole  week.  Never  any¬ 
thing  ahead.  I  just  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing.”  This  girl  hit.  the  nail  exactly 
on  the  head  (if  she  was  a  woman)  ! 
What  have  the  girls  in  your  homes,  your 
mvu  girls  or  hired  girls,  to  look  forward 
to?  As  I  sit  here  writing  two  neighbor¬ 
hood  boys  are  driving  by  with  big  loads 
of  grain.  I  know. that  “Petty”  sees  them 
from  the  kitchen  window,  and  what  cares 
she  if  Moms  has  got  on  her  new  dress 
.and  Spring  hat  and  gone  in  town  to 
make  calls  and  left  her  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  ironing  and  the  supper  and  the 
young  ones  and  all.  for  she  is  thinking  of 
how  next  Tuesday  night  she  and  the 
other  girls  will  be  playing  games  with 
those  and  the  other  neighborhood  “fel¬ 
lers” — courtsey,  Virginia  reel.  Tucker 
and  all,  with  a  big  freezer  of  her  own 
good  ice  cream  on  the  side. 


(’hanging  1 1  IT, i*. — It.  never  looks  well 
to  the  Pastoral  Parson  to  be  forever 
changing  help.  It  is  one  thing  to  put 
a  dollar  on  the  plate  (quite  likely  a 
dollar  earned  by  some  one  else)  to  hire 
some  one  to  go  and  do  something  fur 
somebody  in  Africa  and  quite  another 
thing  to  take  a  real  interest  and  try  out 
the  Holden  Rule  on  the  homeless  and  un- 
hefri ended  girl  in  the  kitchen.  If  you 
really  ever  want  to  find  out  about  people, 
of  what  sort  they  are.  don't  ask  the  min¬ 
ister  or  their  friends,  ask  their  hired 
help.  Yet  nothing  pays  so  well  as  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  hired  help.  When 
we  are  interested  in  them  and  theirs, 
then  will  they  take  an  interest  in  our 
work. 

“Working”  A  Boy  On  The  Farm, — 
The  Pastoral  Parson  is  always  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  man  who  is  always  try¬ 
ing  to  hire  a  boy  on  the  farm  at  a 
hoy’s  salary.  Then  by  praising  him  up 
and  comparing  him  with  the  neighbor’s 
hired  man  and  giving  him  stunts  and 
telling  how  you  once  had  a  boy  that 
could  pitch  off  a  load  of  hay  in  seven 
minutes,  you  get  a  fearful  amount  of 
work  out  of  him  and  incidentally  dis¬ 
courage  him  with  farm  work  for  life.  In 
this  same,  way  there  are  far  too  many 
families  who  get  girls  out  of  homes  and 
institutions  because  they  come  cheap, 
have  no  one  (or  at  least  no  one  who 


knows  his  business)  to  look  after  them, 
and  they  make  perfect  drudges  of  tlu-m. 
There  is  just  one  question  to  ask  in  all 
these  cases.  What  if  this  were  my  child? 
What  a  satisfaction  to  take  into  your 
family  a  homeless  girl  and  after  four 
years  see  a  large  strong,  healthy,  capable 
woman.  This  is  worth  all  the  wages 
paid. 

The  Ministers  And  Dancing. — Some 
of  our  readers  have  seen  that  reference 
to  Virginia  reel  above,  and  are  quite  dis¬ 
gusted.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them 
but  must  tell  what  a  good  farmer  was 
telling  me  day  before  yesterday.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  an  adjoining  town.  The  new 
minister  had  delivered  several  tirades 
against  dancing,  when  a  dance  was  given 
in  Grange  hall.  A  minister  and  his  wife 
of  another  town  drove  some  live  miles 
over  wretched  roads  t<>  attend  this  dance, 
and  danced  several  figures  with  extreme 
grace  and  ease,  and  then  drove  home 
again  that  night.  And  he  was  of  the 
same  denomination  as  the  local  preacher. 
So  while  ministers  disagree  the  young 
folks  arc  free  to  keep  on  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  the  way  God  seems  to  have  per¬ 
mitted  as  far  hack  as  we  have  any  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race. 

The  Maii.uag. — Sometimes  the  Parson 
thinks  he  has  written  too  many  letters 
already,  and  that  it  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  when  to  quit.  lie  got  that  idea 
today,  anil  was  wondering  if  he  had  not 


better  write  and  say  that  the  readers  of 
The  It.  X.-Y.  must  have  gotten  his  idea 
by  this  time  and  he  would  not  trouble 
them  more,  when  just  as  I  sat  down  to 
the  old  typewriter,  the  postman  came. 
“What  man  is  this  from,  Daddy.”  says 
Moms  as  she  handed  me  u  letter.  “I 
have  no  idea,”  said  I.  “Must  he  some 
church  wants  a  supply.”  And  then  I 
read  it  and  passed  it.  over  to  Moms.  Such 
a  nice  encouraging  letter  as  it  was!  It 
would  not  do  for  me  to  quote  it  here,  but 
I  got  busy  on  this  little  contribution 
right  away  quick.  And  then  this  m’an 
who  said  lie  had  farmed  it.  for  40  years, 
went  on  to  tell  what  kind  of  ministers 
the  country  must  have  to  save  its 
churches  and  its  people,  llis  ideas  arc 
so  sensible  and  true  that  1  intend  to 
read  them  at  our  next  State  diocesan 
convention. 

I  have  been  going  to  church  all  my 
life  and  have  been  a  civil  veil  member  for 
many  years,  hilt  it  is  small  wonder  to  me 
that  the  usual  churches  are  weak,  and 
that  the  people  neglect  them.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  our  rural  clergy  have  no  real 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  people  who  dwell  upon  the 
smaller  and  poorer  farms.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  consider  that  their  duty  consists 
of  conducting  the  regular  services  of  the 
church  and  making  a  few  formal  calls. 
They  do  not  enter  into  the  intimate, 
everyday  life  of  the  people,  and  do  not 
realize  the  trouble  and  cares  which  con¬ 
front  them.  Often  they  are  city-bred 
young  men,  fresh  from  their  seminaries, 
to  whom  a  country  pastorate  is  only  a 
stepping-stone  io  a  larger  and  more  lu¬ 
crative  field,  or  elderly  men  who  have  be¬ 
come  incapacitated  by  age  for  work  in 
larger  communities.  In  either  of  these 
cases  their  heart  is  not  in  their  work. 
In  the  one  case  their  real  interest  is  in 
the  future,  in  the  other  ill  the  past. 

I  have  lived  nearby  all  of  my  forty 
years  in  the  country,  either  upon  a  farm 
or  in  a  country  store,  and  think  that  I 
have  had  au  opportunity  to  learn  and 
understand  the  problems  of  rural  life 
quite  thoroughly. 

If  the  country  church  is  to  he  saved 
(and  the  country  people  as  well  I  we 
must  have  clergymen  like  yourself — 
trained  for  their  especial  field  of  labor 
and  to  do  real  pastoral  work.  They  must 
realize  that  their  people  have  physical 
needs  and  problems  as  well  as  spiritual 
ones.  They  must  consider  that  helping  a 
poor,  struggling  family  over  a  hard  place 
is  just  as  effective  missionary  work  as- 
taking  a  collection  for  foreign  missions. 
They  mils!  develop  the  social  side  of  Un¬ 
people  and  break  tip  that  isolation  and 
narrow-mindedness  which  too  often  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  remote  rural  districts.  When 
the  people  see  that  their  pastor  has  an 
interest  in  them  beyond  getting  them  to 
contribute  toward  his  salary  they  will 
flock  to  hear  him.  a.  is.  r. 

The  Sick  Folks  -  The  man  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  who  got  stuck  in 
flic  show  b.V  the  chapel  is  so  far  recov¬ 
ered  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  home  of 
his  daughter.  The  little  woman  whose 
husband.  Mr.  Tightwad,  had  to  loosen  up 
and  give  her  good  care,  is  slowly  im¬ 
proving.  She  is  in  a  lovely  home,  aud 
has  every  tender  attention.  Her  hus¬ 
band  seems  fast  learning  the  way  to  do 
the  light  thing,  lie  pays  all  bills  with¬ 
out  grudging,  and  this  week  handed  to 
Pastoral  I’arson  a  five-dollar  bill  for  her 
to  have  on  hand  for  any  little  extras 
she  may  need!  The  hard-working  little 
woman  whose  lions  got  no  cold  feet  on 
the  laying  proposition,  though  they  ran 
outdoors  all  Winter,  is  in  the  hospital 
here  recovering  from  an  operation.  Her 
home  is  fourteen  miles  out  on  the  Lone¬ 
ly  Road.  When  very  weak  she  heard  a 
footstep  at  the  door  of  her  private  ward 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  the  Pastoral 
Parson  there.  A  look  of  cheer  spread 
over  her  face  and  lie  could  just  hear  her 
saying  over  and  over  t<>  herself,  “Many 
good  times,  many  good  times,  many  good 
times.”  May  she  yet  again  he  able  many 
times  to  come  down  to  the  little  church 
by  the  quiet  brook  and  the  wooden  bridge 
where  meet  together  three  Lonely  Roads. 


Last  year  a  Florida  man  wanted  to 
find  a  market  for  an  alligator  which  oc¬ 
cupied  a  lake  on  the  place.  Of  course 
selling  an  uueuUght  alligator  is  some¬ 
thing  Of  a  chore,  but  the  suggestion  seems 
to  have  started  others  up  with  all  sorts 
of  wants.  Hero  is  one: 

From  whom  or  where  could  I  get  a 
few  of  the  big  Eastern  bull-frogs?  I 
would  like  to  have  enough  for  seed. 

Oregon.  a.  holaday. 

The  bull  frogs  can  probably  be  obtained 
from  the  Th  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Washington.  T).  ("’.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  think  they  have  superior  stock  and 
extra  fine  singers  they  may  have  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  IIoTnduy, 
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Bits  of  Talk 


Whistle  Made  from  Pig’s  Tail 

The  old  saying  that  “you  can’t  mate  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail”  has  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  work  of  a  Sodas,  N.  Y..  man. 
who  has  not  only  made  the  whistle,  but 
one  that  will  hold  a  note  as  clear  and 
long  as  any  whistle  ever  did.  The  job 
though  was  not  a  trifling  one,  and  re¬ 
quired  much  patience  and  care  in  the 
process.  The  blow  end  is  partly  closed 
by  a  wood  plug  and  a  few  brass  tacks 


less  true  and  the  baby  stopped  crying  as 
soon  as  she  found  herself  on  her  mother's 
knee.  Nor  did  the  little  girl  interfere  in 
any  way  with  her  mother's  playing.  When 
the  meeting  was  over  and  we  told  that 
mother  how  pleased  we  were  that  she  was 
"keeping  up"  her  music,  she  replied  :  “I 
have  always  made  time  for  my  music 
practice  ever  since  my  children  came,  and 
I  have  always  had  to  practice  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them  in  my  lap.”  That 
requires  effort  and  determination  as  well 
as  a  love  of  music;  but  what  one  woman 
is  accomplishing  amid  great  difficulties 


A  Whistle  from  a  Pig’s  Tail 


hold  this  in  position.  Nearly  all  the  bone 
was  removed,  so  that  the  whistle  takes 
a  good  deep  tone.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
its  owner.  A.  n.  rtJLVER. 


Country  Board  at  Wholesale 

I  have  a  building  on  my  place  that  can 
he  fitted  up  very  nicely  as  a  dormitory. 
It  will  .accommodate  25  people  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  My 
farm  consists  of  about  <55  acres.  I  intend 
to  plant  every  available  lot  and  supply  it 
well  with  live  stock.  Isn't  there  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  renting  beds  in  above  mentioned 
building?  IJow  could  1  get  in  touch  with 
some  one  who  might  he  interested?  Don’t 
some  of  the  big  business  houses  send  their 
heli>  on  vacations?  Of  course,  I  intend 
to  board  them  also,  and  will  positively 
serve  on  the  tables  vegetables  as  raised  on 
the  place,  fresh  milk  and  fresh  eggs,  all 
they  want,  to  eat  of  them.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  you  can  inform 
me  what  method  I  could  use  to  bring  this 
to  some  one’s  attention  that  is  looking  for 
just  such  a  place.  Herbert  mottuam. 

Connecticut. 

Something  of  this  plan  is  carried  out  in 
some  localities  near  large  cities.  In  our 
own  neighborhood  one  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York  rented  a  farm 
for  this  purpose.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  advertise,  in  some  of  the  daily  papers 
or  secure  from  telephone  books  names  of 
large  stores  and  institutions  and  write 
them  direct.  They  will  call  for  rather 
cheap  board  at  wholesale  rates,  but  if  you 
can  obtain  a  houseful  you  can  sell  your 
crops  to  them  to  advantage.  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  about  all  you  can  hope  to  make  out 
of  such  a  scheme. 


A  Concert  Under  Difficulties 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Salisbury  of  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  gives  this 
story  of  a  farm  woman  who  kept  up  the 
accomplishments  of  girlhood  through 
home-making  responsibilities  : 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  country  women 
in  an  Arizona  district  a  few  weeks  ago. 
A  musical  program  was  being  presented. 
One  of  the  numbers  announced  was  a  song 
by  a  woman  whose  daily  life  had  to  do 
with  the  routine  of  a  busy  ranch,  butter¬ 
making,  breadmaking,  gardening  and  what 
not.  I  knew  how  busy  she  was  but  I  did 
not  know  her  as  a  singer.  I  wondered 
just  how  she  would  sing  the  beautiful 
song,  “Good  Bye,  Sweet  Day.”  The  ac¬ 
companist  was  another  busy  ranch  wom¬ 
an.  the  mother  of  two  little  children,  and 
I  knew,  too,  that  her  hands  were  more 
than  full.  The  accompanist  had  to  bring 
her  baby  to  the  meeting  and  as  she  went 
to  the  piano  passed  the  little  one  to  a 
friend  to  hold  until  the  song  was  finished. 
It  was  beautifully  sung  and  perfectly  ac¬ 
companied.  But  before  the  song  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  baby  began  to  cry ;  she  cried 
lustily  and  I  wondered  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Would  the  singer  continue  without 
an  accompaniment  or  must  the  song  stop 
before  the  eud?  Not  so.  The  singer  left 
her  place  by  the  piano,  walked  down  the 
aisle  to  the  east  where  the  woman  held 
the  crying  baby,  gathered  it  up  in  her 
arms  and  carried  it  to  the  mother  and  sat 
it  down  in  her  lap.  The  mother  did  not 
miss  one  note  in  the  accompaniment,  the 
singer  did  not  sing  a  tone  less  sweetly  or 


others  can  accomplish  too.  Possibly  many 
of  them  can  do  so  with  fewer  obstacles  to 
overcome. 


The  Ink  on  Grain  Sacks 

Not  long  ago  a  Vermont  farm  woman 
wrote  us  asking  what  she  could  do  to 
blot  out  the  printed  words  or  marks  on 
grain  and  fertilizer  sacks.  She  is  most 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  marks  on  the 
grain  sacks,  for  if  this  could  be  done  they 
could  be  used  for  pillow  cases  and  other 
articles  which  would  prove*  very  service¬ 
able.  We  consulted  several  chemists 
about  this,  but  they  all  seem  to  think 
that  those  marks  were  put  on  the  hags 
to  stay,  and  strange  enough,  none  of 
thorn  seems  to  have  considered  the 
thought  of  taking  the  marks  off,  but  they 
were  entirely  concerned  in  printing  them 
on  so  that  they  would  stay  put.  We  fin- 


Result  of  Benzine  on  Ink 


ally  received  the  following  note  from 
Prof.  0.  H.  Jones,  chemist  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station. 

I  cannot  give  you  very  positive  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  for  the  reason 
that  the  removal  of  ink  will  depend  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  ink  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  it.  is  placed.  As  no  grain 
sacks  accompanied  your  inquiry  1  can 
only  state  as  a  general  proposition  that 
you r  reader  be  told  to  soak  the  sacks  in 
benzine  for  several  hours  (preferably  all 
night;  keep  away  from  lamps  and  tires) 
and  then  .attempt  to  remove  the  ink  by 
the  vigorous  application  of  a  small  stiff 
bristle  brush.  This  treatment  will  cer¬ 
tainly  work  in  some  eases,  but  whether 
or  not  it  will  apply  to  the  present  dilemma 
is  beyond  me.  e.  H.  jones. 

Of  course  if  one  was  to  try  this  ben¬ 
zine  method  the  material  must  be  kept 
away  from  a  lamp  or  a  tire,  otherwise 
there  would  be  an  explosion.  As  to  the 
success  of  this  benzine  method  on  a  heavy 
grain  sack  the  little  cut  shows  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  one  letter  was  soaked  in  the 
benzine  and  the  other  left  untouched. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cloth  from 
which  these  strong  sacks  are  made  could 
be  used  for  many  useful  things  if  the  tell¬ 
tale  marks  can  be  blotted  out. 


Baby  Week  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  “Baby  Week”  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  Binghamton,  is 
held  in  September,  when  we  have  the 
“Better  Babies  Contest,”  but  the  asso¬ 
ciation  wished  to  have  a  part  in  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  celebration,  and  it  was  a  great 
success.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  any 
material  in  the  line  of  exhibits,  etc.,  from 
outside,  because  of  the  great  demand  from 
every  city  in  the  State,  Imt  articles  on 
the  care  of  the  baby  were  published  in  the 
local  papers.  The  two  plays,  “The  Theft 
of  Thistledown,”  and  '  “The  Narrow 
Door,”  wore  given  before  large  audiences. 
Both  teach  an  important  lesson  of  the 
need  of  child  welfare  work.  In  the  latter 
play  Death  stands  by  the  “Narrow  Door,” 
and  two  women,  “Life"  and  “Health" 
spin.  The  children  come  in  and  play,  and 
a  thread  breaks,  a  name  is  called  and  the 
child  goes  out  through  the  door.  Soon 
another  is  called  and  another  till  the 
others  miss  them,  and  try  to  call  them 
back,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  spinners  tell 
them  there  is  no  need  that  children  pass 
through  the  door,  leaving  their  work  in 
the  world  not  even  begun,  and  the  ]>-  ’w 
pleads  with  the  audience  to  help  in  the 
work  of  saving  these  little  lives.  Pictures 
of  Binghamton  prize  babies  were  shown 
on  the  screen  at  the  opera  house,  and  one 
of  a  little  starved,  thin  child,  who  was 
nearly  dead  from  malnutrition,  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  one  nine  mouths  later, 
as  fine  a  child  as  you  often  sec,  saved  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Association. 

We  have  started  a  Little  Mothers’ 
League,  and  a  nurse  teaches  the  girls 
how  to  care  for  a  baby  as  well  as  many 
things  about  a’  home,  like  cleanliness, 
fresh  air.  etc.,  and  how  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  also,  as  these  girls  are  in  the  for¬ 
eign  section  of  the  city  and  their  parents 
know  very  little  of  our  ways  of  living. 
The  League  meets  in  a  sehoolhouse  and 
we  expect  to  organize  several  in  different 
localities  as  soon  as  possible.  The  reg¬ 
ular  work  is  carried  on  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters,  as  explained  in  the  report,  and  over 
200  children  are  under  supervision.  This 
means  healthier  hoys  and  girls  and  better 
citizens  for  the  future?  viola  m.  lee. 


inSuspen 

Forty  million  pair  of  Shirley  Presi¬ 
dent  Suspenders  have  been  made, 
sold  and  given  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  wearers.  There  is 
just  one  reason  why  a  man  contin¬ 
ues  to  replace  a  worn-out  pair  of 

SHirley 


Suspenders  CQ, 

with  a  new  pair  of  the  r 


same  kind.  He  likes  them.  A  trial 
proved  them  to  be  comfortable  and 
durable.  Future  purchases  are  made 
because  of  satisfaction. 

Many  wearers  have  a  pair  for  each  suit. 
It  s  convenient. 

Shirley  President  means 
Suspender  Comfort  and  a  Guarantee. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 

SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


A  Rainy  Day 


need  not  be  dull. j 
Cheer  up!—  Get  to  work  in  a 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 
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J  Tower  Co. 
Boston 
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A  Tame  Mocking  Bird. 

In  reply  to  E.  31.  L.,  page  1019,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rearing  mocking  birds,  after  very 
successfully  raising  several  before  South 
Carolina  laws  became  so  stringent,  would 
say  the  foremost  thing  is  cleanliness  of 
feed,  drinking  cups  and  perches,  well 
sanded  cage  bottoms.  Food  for  birds,  un¬ 
til  grown,  yolk  only  of  hard-boiled  egg 
chopped  with  well-done  potato.  One  me¬ 
dium  size  potato  with  one  yolk,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  two  birds  for  24  hours;  keep 
fresh ;  very  small  piece  of  well-ripened 
fruit  or  berries.  After  grown  you  can 
buy  specially  prepared  mocking  bird  food, 
25  cents  a  bottle.  One  bottle  is  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  months.  Feed  young 
birds  with  stick  or  hairpin. 

Long  Island.  w.  a.  Clifford. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  Federal  laws  prohibit 
taking  wild  native  song  birds  froti^  one 
State  into  another  without  permission. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


rTTIE  best  Pruner,  Cuts  %-inch 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  nro  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  (lie  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  SURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Good  harness  deserves 
good  care;  keep  the 
trimmings  clean 
and  bright  with 

Old  Dutch 


/ 
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Prevents 

the  loss  of 

Returned  Milk 


Raising  the  Milk  Standard 

TITR  Department  of  Health  of 
York  City  intends  very  shortly 
f  to  enforee  an  order  which  will  not 
(ft  '  r  permit  milk  to  be  sold’  in  New  York 
jK  A, City  which  contains  less  than  8.5% 
of  solids  not  fat.  The  inllk  com¬ 
panies  supplying  New  York  City  have  been 
bringing  tli in  rule  to  tin*  notice  of  milk  rais¬ 
ers,  ami  they  hart*  been  pointing  out  to  them 
the  supreme  importance  of  taking  such  steps 
In  improve  the  quality  of  their  herds  as  will 
insure  flint  the  average  solids  not  fat  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished,  atnl  that  is  by  using  cows 
whose  milk  will  test  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  animals  now  being  kept.  The  breeds  of 
mtleli  cows  whose  milk  tests  high  in  batter- 
fat  test  correspondingly  high  in  solids  not 
fat.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  of  Jersey  cows  has  been  shown  by  the 
records  of  4.207  cows,  tested  for  one  year  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  tn  be  a. 34.  in  a  table 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  tile  com  post  t  ton  of  Jersey  milk  is 
given  as  9.1(1%  solids  not  fat,  and  4. 1171(1 
fat.  milking  14.11%  total  solids,  xh . impo¬ 

sition  of  Holstein  milk  is  gi\en  as  js. l;T • 
Solids  tmt  lat  and  3.08%  fat,  making  11.83% 
total  solids. 

The  action  taken  by  the  New  York  Health  De¬ 
partment  is  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk.  The  eonsmniuK  public  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  much  alive  to  the  comparative  nutritive 
values  of  llio  different  grades  or  milk.  The  pru¬ 
dent  farmer  or  dairyman  mil  act  accordingly  in 
the  selection  of  his  herd.  Others  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  suit,  or  be  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness;  for  the  movement  for  better  milk,  nr  for 
the  grading  and  pricing  of  milk  on  us  real  food 
value,  is  spreading  from  city  to  city  all  over  the 
lend, 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


Beef  Production  in  New  England  recognized  by  everyone  as  the  one  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  fitted  for  the  majority  of 
Part  IL  the  New  England  farms.  This  should 

The  Anxious  Dairy  Farmer. — Now  not  be  attempted  by  those  living  in  dis- 
comes  the  last  class,  the  largest  of  them  tricts  unfavorably  located,  or  by  those 
all,  and  the  one  for  whom  it  is  the  hard-  with  not  enough  capital  to  run  it  of 
est  to  make  the  change.  As  for  the  loss  sufficient  size  to  obtain  the  best  prices 
they  are  Sustaining  I  will  say  nothing,  for  the  product.  The  small  farmer  who 
but  will  touch  upon  one  of  the  phases  has  to  sell  his  milk  at  flip  station  to  a 
which  is  causing  this  loss,  namely  the  contractor  would  better  go  out  of  (he 
help  situation.  As  you  all  know,  help  for  business  than  continue,  while  the  man 
good  dairy  farms  is  scarce  and  expen-  who  attempts  to  make  butter,  but  lives 
sive,  and  besides  is  growing  less  efficient  in  some  part  of  the  town  far  distant  from 


3  /  — Do  it  Quickly,  Easily, 

Bop'-  -jy  Thoroughly  and  Economically 

35?  Don't  have  sour  milk — tile  waste  is  un- 
S*  necessary.  Stirring  in  a  water  tank 
4m  takes  too  mncli  valuable  time — and  it 
1  |  doesn't  "do  the  work.”  The  growth  of 
i  bacteria  produced  by  animal  beat  must. 
I  )>.•  stopped  immediately — the  quicker  the 
I  j  better.  In  three  seconds  you  can  reduce 
the  temperature  of  milk  from  93  Dy's  to 
Dg's  If  you  own  n  f/nniiTic 


CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER 


The  milk  flows  over  the  cooling  drum  in  n  thin 
stream.  It  is  strained  aud  cooled  almost  instant¬ 
ly.  Needs  no  attention.  Coldest  water  next  to 
milk  surface.  Running  water  unnecessary — hut 
can  be  used  In  good  advantage  if  desired.  No 
"cowy”  or  feed  odors.  Jlilk  keeps  sweet  18  hours 
longer,  (,'oolei  is  washed  as  easily  as  u  pall. 
Champion  cooled  milk  makes  bigger  [unfits.  No 
other  cooler  is  more  simple  or  olliolopt  and  yet 
tin-  (/enuo.e  -Champion  .-.ells  at  one  fourth  that  of 
most  cooling  devices,  toulorsed  by  health  author¬ 
ities  Conforms  to  regulations,  in  successful  uso 
for  many  yi 

For  Sale  By  All  Leading  Dairy  Supply  Dealers 
Thorn  Is  a  "Champion'’  driller  near  you. 
Make  sure  it's  a  ‘'Champion."  Don't  take  a 
substitute  insist  upon  the  Champion  babel. 
Oi’iiunic  Champion  Milk  Coolers  ini'  in  various 
sizes.  Writ i  your  own  dealer  or  semi  direct  for 
catalog  and  prices,  giving  size  of  ymir  dairy, 
bet  us  prove  to  you  that  the  Champion  Cooler 
will  save  you  enough  this  next  summer  to  pay 
its  original  coat  many  times  over. 

„  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  . 


sfale-Two  (2)  Young 

Registered  stock.  L.  < 


m  Bulis 

FORRES,  Mnnhassct,  l.  I. 


Purebred  Registered 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Hull  calves.  $25  and  up;  heifers.  9:u  ami  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rensltaw  Bldo.  Pittshcroli,  Pa. 


The  annual  distribution  by  tbo  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  Of  $22,500  in  prizes  for  milk 
and  butterfaf  records  and  fot  exhibition  sat  fairs 
lias  been  a  great  stimulus  to  dairymen  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  merits  of  purebred  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  Prosperity  attends  the  farmer  who 
wisely  buys  or  breeds  those  most  prolific  and 
profitable  of  all  dairy  cattle.  Quantity  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  persistency  of  milking  during  long  pe¬ 
riods  are  characteristic  of  the  hardy  Holstein 
cow.  Investigate  the  big  "  lilavk-aud-Wliites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holitein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  Heifers,  ami  Heiler  Calves,  latter  from  one 
month  10  a  year  old.  Prices  verj  reasonable. 

Charles  G.  Fuster, P.O.Box  173, Morristown.  Morris  Co. .N  J. 


Prize-winning  Hereford  at  San  Francisco 


tfip  station,  is  nearly  as  badly  off.  As  it 
strikes  me  it  is  those  small  farmers  who 
are  the  hardest  hit  by  the  middleman,  as 
they  produce  on  s<>  small  a  scale  that 
he  buys  at  any  price  that  suits  him. 
while  the  larger  producer  gets  bis  price. 
Should  the  farmers  of  New  England  al¬ 
low  this  to  go  on  without  trying  to  better 
themselves?  In  the  next  article  T  will 
try  to  show  why  we  believe  the  Here¬ 
ford  the  best  animal  for  New  England 
beef  raising. 

Matter  op  Duck. — Some  people  have 
what  they  call  luck,  while  others  will  not 
admit  that  there  is  any  such  thing.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  luck  or  some  unseen 
force  was  the  original  factor  in  our 
choice  of  the  Hereford.  To  say  that  we 
lmve  ever  been  sorry  for  this  choice  is 
needless,  as  we  have  grown  more  and 
more  enthusiastic  over  the  “white  faces" 
every  year  since  we  have  owned  them, 
and  while  at  first  we  did  not  realize  our 


every  year,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of 
scientific  labor  required  to  produce  the 
best  product,  work  in  which  the  average 
farm  laborer  has  not  been  trained. 
Again,  since  so  many  new  avenues  have 
been  open  to  him,  he  is  loath 
to  return  to  the  drudgery  of  milk¬ 
ing  nml  long  hours.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  584  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  says  “The  money  wages  of  farm 
labor  increased  2.5%  during  the  past 
year  and  about  11%  during  the  past  four 
years.  Since  1002  the  increase  has  been 
about  36  G .“  These  estimates  are  based 
mam  reports  of  correspondents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  simply  showing 
in  actual  figures  wliat  nearly  every  farm¬ 
er  in  New  England  has  felt  through  ex¬ 
perience.  These  increased  wages  coupled 
with  decreasing  efficiency  have  made  the 
life  of  the  dairy  farmer  rather  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Tiie  Dairyman’s  Ton,.  —  Another 
question  which  1  wish  to  ask  is  this : 
“What  docs  it  profit  a  man  if  he  slaves 
865  days  a -year  at  his  work,  and  never 
has  the  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors?”  Many  will  say  that  they  will 
sometime,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  this 
sometime  ever  comes.  When  a  man  runs 
a  dairy  he  simply  has  to  be  tied  down  all 
the  time,  unless  he  has  one  large  enough 
to  hire  an  efficient  manager,  something 
that  but  few  have.  This  is  a  condition 
that  we  know  from  experience,  as  we 
ran  a  dairy  until  about  eight  years  ago 
and  to  take  a  day  off  at  that  time  was  1o 
run  a  big  risk  of  something  going  wrong, 
while  now  it  is  simply  something  to  be 
decided  upon  as  if  we  were  running  any 
other  business.  We  can  go  as  we  please, 
as  during  the  Summer  the  cattle  require 
no  care  whatever,  and  the  fields  will  not 
spoil  or  he  taken  sick  if  they  are  left 
alone  a  day. 

Changing  to  Beef. — As  for  changing 
from  dairying  to  beef  raising  it  cun  bo 
done,  and  at  a  profit,  as  we  did  it  our¬ 
selves  and  have  had  that  experience. 
Nine  years  ago  we  were  absolutely  green 
at  the  beef  business,  and  could  think  only 
in  the  terms  of  dairying,  hut  in  this 
short  time  we  have  completely  changed 
from  the  dairy  to  the  beef  cattle,  and 
have  made  these  same  beef  cattle  pay 
all  of  the  hills  as  we  went  along.  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  many  could  raise 
beef  profitably  in  New  England?  It: 
seems  to  me  there  are  those  three  classes 
who  would  ho  benefited  by  the  change, 
and  who  could  make  the  change  at  no 
great  expense  to  themselves  or  to  the 
dairy  business  in  general,  which  must  he 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nereamsys 

Your  Time  4^  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Routines  whose  l>aiu  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113  9(1  llu;.  in  30  days.  Nothing  lint  AliO  cows 
on  tiie  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ,yeai'iy 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  V(. 


ARDMORE  FARM  JJT.VlS 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
3U5U0.  Sire— Bammnter  Peerless  No.  19237  lias  several 
daughters  now  on  lest,  His  Sire  Imp.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  Of  Dully  Dimple,  record  at  two 
yours 703.815  fat,  at  three  anil  n  halt  years  ‘MHi.su  fat, 
and  others  Dam— Imp.  Daisy  du  Lulitn  ll.  No.  41i!6U 
record  at  t  hree  years  311,50  fat.  She  Is  now  on  test 
lignin  and  will  make  a  tine  record.  Fashion  Isa  line 
straight  bull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  Oth  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

AROMORF  fflRM  •  P  0  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf 

FOR  SALE 

Born  March  12 — Calf  large  and  finely  marked — 
Good  breeding.  Just  the  thing  to  breed  up  a 
grade  herd.  All  papers  and  delivery  to  express 
office,  for  $30.00. 

H.  B.  SWEET 

Clarendon  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  hulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heiler  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopl.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Sell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Gets  All 
the  Cream 
All  the  Time 

Makes  dairying  more  \ 
profitable,  {jkiilis  350  \ 

pounds  per  hour.  Many  \ 
great  improvements  not  T 
found  in  other  separa-  r_ 
tors.  Sanitary  Bowl.  [If 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes. 

Golden  Harvest  k 
Crea  m 

Separator  ^ 

Fewer  working  parts. 
Extremely  slmp’.o  con-  A 
struetion.  No  cpiuplicat- 
ed  parts  to  cause  costly  re¬ 
pairs.  Ballbearing.  Long 
wearing.  So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it. 
Self-oi'  r.ir  —  no  rnussy  oil 
cups  to  fliss  with.  An  im¬ 
proved  separator  at  an  im- 
rn e  n  30  S:.v,iijT.  IkJ  Days’  Free 
Trial.  £0  Year  Guarantee.  Get 


Holstein  ServiceBull«iS^iiet» 

one  Cram  >im»c-  »bv  and  a  ,Ha«l,t,*r  nf  Lord  Nutbciluid  Pi-Kol  123 
A  K,  O,  cow*.  I 'rit-t-,  $30  for  choice-.  A  few  yoona  grandsons  of 
Th.  Kinir  of  lln-  Pontiac,  liirlit  In  color  ami  O.  K.  Reasonable*. 
Addle  ,  IWA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York 


9nn  e*tra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  ot, ti¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  (ill  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  l'riee  i#7  5  to 
.1*125  per  head. 

inf!  huge,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
IvU  fired  to  good  registered  11.  F,  I,  alls.  l‘.ice#*(>5 
to  Si«7  3  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  K>30. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON,  Spriimdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Registered  Holstein  Bui! 

Horn  Dee.  23.  1911.  Traces  3  times  to  that  great 
cow.  Aaggie  Cornucopia  I'ail line,  who  held  tho 
world's  record  for  S  vears. 

F.  II.  WOOl*  &  SON  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffo?'Jn^ir«‘ 

offer.  TIIE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  CIMIenatW’  «•  Y 


K  Uolrtcink  heller  calves.  SIS 
each,  f»xpi,->s  paid,  in  lots  ot  a. 
10  i.  wintered  heifers.  81, (XW.  8 
regiHlrred  2-ve.r  olds,  due  in 
iSwpD’Uibei.  $173  nncli.  hied  to 
Si-lit.  hull.  Registered  hulls,  t25 
to  $|V0.  2  iniToiidz-  of  high  crude 
one  and  two.  yearn  hi  heifer-, 
§20  to  Ho  inch.  Registered  unit 
high  grade  cows.  10  registered 
Berkshire  Sows.  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tolly,  N.  Y. 


0  pin* ia  Alkaa  born  ( let.  la,  Holstein 

rieije Aioan  t,uh.  him*  than 

(51-11). sire;  20.29-lb. dam.  Price. $125only, for 

.  Send  for  pedigree.  Clovenrile  Farm,  Charlotte,  H.f. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

registered,  1  to  IS  mouths  old.  $80  to  $100. 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 


Ft.  Worth 


Chicago  Kansas  City 
Fori land,  Oregon 
Write  Jhres «  Most,  ('onoenient 


“Best  Baby  Beef  Breed” 

Hull  calves,  $75  up. 
Unrelated  trios,  $300  up. 
The  blood  of  Grand 
Champions. 

CURRITUCK  HILL  FARM 

Newtown,  Conn. 
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'good  fortune  in  having  the  Hereford 
steers  at  $0.25,  Top  price  for  June  for 
handy  weight  steers  at  $0.15.  Top  price 
for  the  year  for  quarantine  steers  at 
$8.o5.  Top  price  ever  paid  for  quaran¬ 
tine  veals  at  $10.  Top  price  for  Colo¬ 
rado  steers  at  $9.”  Is  not  this  a  record 
to  be  proud  of?  And  the  best  of  it  is 
this  is  not  anything  unusual  for  them 
to  do.  as  the  condition  is  nearly  the  same 
every  month. 

Kind  Disposition. — Besides  their  good 
marketable  qualities  there  is  one  which 
makes  me  like  them  better  than  any 
other  one  quality,  and  which  not  any 
other  breed,  as  a  breed,  has  to  such  an 
extent.  This  is  their  extreme  gentleness. 

The  bulls  are  practically  never  ugly.  In 
fact  I  am  yet  to  find  a  breeder  who  has 
ever  had  an  ugly  purebred  bull.  Here  on 
the  farm  we  turn  all  our  bulls  right  out 
loose  in  the  barnyard  every  night,  and 

let  them  run  together,  and  I  am  yet  to 

see  a  scar  on  one  of  them  made  by  light¬ 
ing.  Besides  this  you  can  go  right  among 
them  and  catch  them  anywhere.  Does 
this  not  mean  much?  Again  the  Here-  pure  blood 

ford  ox  is  admitted  onp  of  the  very  best,  bred  bull 

He  is  extremely  strong,  very 
break  and  handle  while  a 
Hereford 


manager  of  Flintstone  Farms,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  a  hid  of  $1,325.  This  is  the 
farm  that  a  short  time  ago  paid  $2,500  for 
M  aterloo  Clay,  Since  the  sale  the  firm 
of  Alexander  &  Kellogg  has  bought  from 
the  Glenshle  herd.  Pennsylvania,  the 
young  English-bred  bull  Gleuside  Coming- 
Star,  for  which  they  paid  $5,000.  It 
would  show  good  business  sense  for  the 
owners  of  good  milking  Shorthorns  to 
keep  careful  records  of  their  milk  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  good  record  is  what  makes 
the  good  prices.  A.  it.  prince. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COME— 

and  look  them  over 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anti  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 


LEDDY 

Dispersion  Sale 

APRIL  25th 

FAIRMOUNT,  N.  Y. 


58  Head  Pure-Bred  Holsteins. 
All  over  six  months  of  age  will 
be  tuberculin  tested. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  of  WM. 
LEDDY.  on  the  Genessee  turnpike,  about 
5  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  On  day  of  sale 
Auto  Bus  will  meet  trains  at  Fairmount  On 
Auburn  steam  line,  also  will  meet  cars  at 
end  of  Solvay  trolley  line  from  Syracuse. 

Granddaughters  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  granddaughters  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  and  some 
fine  old  foundation  stock. 

Sale  Managed  by 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Proportion  of  Pure  Blood  in  Grade 

A  heifer  calf  dropped  by  a  gn 
mother  sired  by  a  purebred  bull  is  rah 
to  maturity.  She  is  then  bred  to  a  pu 
bred  bull  and  drops  a  heifer  calf.  11 
near  purebred  is  this  heifer  calf?  A.  a, 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

1  he  offspring  of  a  grade  cow  and 
purebred  bull  would  be  held  to  carry  h 
blood  from  each  parent.  It  would  the 
fore  still  be  considered  a  grade  with  h: 

i  Such  a  heifer  bred  to  a  pu 
would  drop  a  calf  eontaini 
easy  to  half  its  blood  from  her  and  half  from  t 
mau  raising  sire  and  would  thus  be  held  to  car 
leers  has  no  trouble  in  mating  three-fourths  pure  blood, 
them  as  they  all  look  so  much  alike.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  raise  veal  has  one  of 
the  very  best  chances,  as  the  Hereford 
is  one  of  the  earliest  matured  of  the 
breeds,  which  means  a  well  developed 
veal  at  a  comparatively  young  age,  and 
thus  low  cost.  Prof.  Charles  8.  Plumb 
says  on  page  209  of  his  book,  “Types 
and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals."  “In  early 
maturity  no  breed  excels  the  Hereford 
and  for  producing  ‘baby  beef*  it  is  of  the 
best." 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  some  of 
my  statements  are  far  fetched,  but  let  me 
say  that  every  one  of  them  is  based  on 
experience  gained  here  on  the  farm,  or 
that  which  we  have  learned  for  a  fact  by 
mixing  with  other  breeders.  "We  started 
with  only  a  small  foundation  herd,  nud 
have  now  the  largest  single  herd  of  Hero- 
fords  in  New  England,  and  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  gained  while  building  up 
this  herd  has  caused  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  breed  on  earth  which  is  so 
ideally  fitted  for  the  farmer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  raise  beef  as  the  Hereford,  the 
breed  which  stands  cold  Winters,  dry 
Summers  and  yet  makes  satisfactory 
gains  when  given  the  chance. 

New  Hampshire.  s.  R.  MORRISON. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


Amount  of  Butter  from  Cream 

I  am  sending  you  a  statement  of  cream 
to  sec  what  you  make  it.  1  had  175 
pounds  of  cream,  the  test  .32.  IIovv  many 
pounds  of  butter  would  that  175  pound’s 
cream  make?  ,j.  l. 

New  York. 

Regarding  your  problem:  175  .32  50 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  cream.  .S3  pound 
of  fat  on  the  average  to  make  one  pound 
of  butter.  50  .S3  07.4  pounds  of  butter 
possible.  This  would  mean  securing  a 
20%  overrun  figured  as  follows.  07.4  56 
11.4  pounds  overrun.  11,4  50  20%  over¬ 
run. 

This  is  perhaps  a  little  better  than 
would  be  obtained  under  some  farm  con¬ 
ditions  but  butter  made  should  be  05  to 
07  pounds.  u .  jt 


SWINE 


ON  ALL  LIVE  STOGK 
DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  Ail  Druggist9 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  spring  offering  of  service  hears  and  hoar 
pigs  Many  !>00  pound  prospects. 

H.  C.  &  H-  B  HARPENDING,  -  Box  15.  Oundee,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

3/4  TOGGENBURG  V*  NATIVE 

Spring  Kids — Hacks.  $7. GO:  Does, $10. 
Yearlings — Bucks,  $15;  Does,  $20. 

SHARPLES,  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Sired  by  Hopeful  Luo,  5tfa,  $10  onch,  registered. 
Bred  sows,  service  bo.us  Fmridaiinn  herd*  pro¬ 
perly  mated.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  New  York 


r  Accurate 
In  Capacity 

Each  Sttirges  Milk  Can  is 
made  to  hold  just  so muchand 
no  more 


LAKESIDE  BERKSfflRES-^tftffiSif 

H.  GRIMSI1AAV,  -  North  Fast,  Da. 


Springhank  BERKSHIRES 

Hours  and  Bred  (lilts  of  March  and  April,  101,7.  far¬ 
row.  J.  K,  WATSON, Marbled;! le, Connecticut 


Hnrknev  Mare  chestnut;  15  bunds;  1.000 

nacKney  iviare  4  years;  broken  to 

harness  and  saddle;  purebred  and  registered.  De¬ 
sire  hackney  stallion.  F.  M.  SWART,  MaruarEtville,  N  V. 


Always  agrees  with 
the  city  sealer’s  measure. 

Only  highest  grade 
steelplateisuscil  in  __  , 

Sturges  Milk  Cans.  /£ 

That's  why  they  ( & 

last  longer  than 
usually  expected,  -  j 

Carefully  tinned, 
scums  Holdvred  smooth  \n  " 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y 


PFniRRFFn  c  WHITE  AND  0. 1.  C.  SWINE,  Brood  sows. 

kuiuiiL.L.u  service  hoars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.  Troy,  Pa 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  burns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Porcherou  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kitlanning,  Pa. 


ns  a  china  bmvl-  •  nsy 
to  keep  clean.  Write 

for  Catalog  N«.  (50. 

Sturges  &  Burn 
Mtg.  Co. 

L  508  So.  Green  Sf. 
^  Chicago,  111. 
h'siubtishcd  ISOS 


Sows  bred  to  Successor's  Longfellow,  180594, 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallion  sale7^^' In" 

good  conformation,  E.  W.  THOMPSON.  Factory villel  Pa. 


COR  SALE— One  Registered  Pcrclieron  Stallion 

tli run  years  obi:  sound  and  right  in  every 
w  ay.  Has  size  ami  duality  and  can  win  in  any  slo  w 
img.  "  eight,  1,900.  Photo  and  description  on  re- 
unest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Suey.  Sullivan  Co..  N  Y. 


RIDGELY, MANOR  FARM  ChesterWhitf 

to  hiiji  of  Wildwood  Prince  ■’  Nn.  28,',  ki, 


Service  hours 
and  gilts  bn 

SI0NE  RIDGE,  N  Y, 


Cheshires 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Suitable  £'>£.ryinjr,  driving  am!  breeding  purposes* 
C*  L.  STILLMAN,  TfSS  Broiidway,  New  York. 


luce  young  gilts  votidy  to 
hiTiPa  ana  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  f.»i 
spring  delivery.  Voi* particulars  address  The  Depart 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry ,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot,  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .Tacks 
and  Jennets.  Nubile  Stallions.  Geldings,  Mares 
a*  d  f’olfcs.  Write  us  fully  de&crjbiDg  your  wants. 

THE  COOK.  FARMS,  8ox  43G  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


JERSEY’S  for  SALE 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


Registered  (‘Hester  White  pigs.  Breeding  herd  ohol 
eraimmuiii/vd.  Fair  iiiiccx.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Morell  Smith,  Supt.  .Man  basset,  Lono  Island,  N.Y 


TENNIE  of  Mill  Creek  No.  295714.  Seven 
years  old.  Her  ycarliug  heifer  by  Prime  Balance 
No.  104128.  Her  heifer  calf  by  Eminent  of  Dun- 
leith  No.  134832.  Price  $300  for  the  three 

IVe  have  others  for  sale,  inquire  of 

Arnold  Naudain,  Jr.,  Hockessin,  Del. 


FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 


F7  ¥T  O  O  r  'X*  C— Single,  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
*  lot*.  Guinea  Pigs. Rabbits, 

1  onlouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


DUROC  PIGS 


r.  1  'arm  foi  -  , 

SERENO  0  WEEKS.QeGraff.il 


CO  LI  I F  PUPS-™*  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Ll/LLiC  rurj  Nelson  Bros.*  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CH ELDON  IV IIU  REGISTERED  DU  ROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sous.  Service  hours. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y  .’ 


“Gl8naireK8nB8l*,'ft|gg^  Airedale  Puppies 

of  Quality  from  prize  winners.  Sharp  watch  dogs; 
best  of  ratters;  bred  for  intelligence. 

K-  F-  T>.  .  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


ANNA  DEAN  FARM 

Offers  for  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  No.  937 

Born  9-29-15 

Sire:  T.nngwotor  May  King  13001.  a  son  of 
Imp.  May  ltosc  King.  8330.  and  '1111  of  Imp. 
T.a  IJelle_  Petite,  1S114,  A.  U.  12311.20  ll.s. 
milk,  .VI 7.8P  lbs.  fat.  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Imp.  Masher  Sequel.  11402. 

Dam:  Apple  Mild'  of  Anna  Penn  Farm. 
40008.  A.  II.  9H0  lbs.  milk.  483  llis.  fat  as 
a  heifer.  Site  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Imp. 
Galaxy  Sequel,  10904. 

This  call’  is  a  good  individual,  well  grown, 
nicely  marked,  with  shield  in  forehead,  An 
opportunity  to  buy  a  May  Rose  bull  from  an 
Advance  Register  Dam  at  a  very  low  price. 

PRICE,  $125.00 

BARBERTON  -  .  OHIO 


Jersey  Red  Pigs 


EI  ’P  11  KR  SEX,  $.7  EACH 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES,  Fleminqtoii,  N.  J 


O.I.C.’s 

SPRING 


.  registered.  8-10  weeks  pigs.  Hither  si  x 
’  Prices  right.  Stuck  that  will  pleas*  . 
VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


Bonvs, G  months,  $20  Bigs,  4  months 
115;  3  m  o  11  t  ii  s,  $12:  8  w  celts,  $8, 
AITtl  -  Manlius,  N.  Y, 


-3  lino  females,  $5  each 

BR00KS10E  FARM,  Prospect,  0 


The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches  ;  4  FINE  I 
endorsed  by  Ex-l  resident  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  W4TI 

MbrSTf  l'no?HV^m'FN|N\?p*Twt-'wm  f,.’r.  leisure  hours  and  for  your 
A BL! E  INVESTMENT  brood  bitch  earning  unward  of  $200 
!  f owl?  dORS/  bred  bitch  tor  sale,  BEST  BLOOD  IN  AMF.RK 
cLa1?y  “b’rk.  Pedigreed.  May  wc  send  you  a  booklet  md  a 
FEE  SIS  00  del  vul'J'-  hpnaht  dealing  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLIS 

V I  It  K  It  T  k  i:\NLI 


Bov  In.  WESTON,  N.  J, 
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Tahe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Nature  takes  care 
of  the  horse  when 
he  is  on  grass.  But  your 
horses  are  stabled  and  fed 
dry  feed — dry  hay,  oats,  corn, 
chop  feed.  That’s  the  cause 
of  constipation  and  stoppage 
of  bowels • — mighty  serious 
horse  troubles.  Keep  the 
bowels  regular,  the  blood 
circulating,  the  digestion 
good  by  using 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS’ 

d  HORSE  TONIC 


an 


On  Dry 
Feed 


They  make  grass  conditions  for  horses.  One  Physic  Ball  equals  a 
month  of  grass.  Kidney,  blood  and  liver  are  all  kept  in  order  by 
Horse  Tonic.  Your  horses  will  not  have  shaggy  coats,  stocky  legs 
or  worms  or  be  hide  bound. 

a  areat  colic  medicine— should  he  in  every 
i/i  eucii  stable.  Stimulates  the  paralyzed  bowels,  pre¬ 
vents  distention,  does  away  with  wind  colic. 


% 


Fever  Paste 


approved  medicine  for  Distemper,  Fevers,  Colds. 
Acts  upon  the  inflamed  membranes  of  the  throat 


and  overcomes  perms  of  disease. 


Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  horse  or  a  cow  two  weeks. 

Aids  digestion,  tones  the  system,  makes  ani¬ 
mals  grow  and  develop  better.  Send  10c  for 
Special  Sample  Package  and  test  on  your 
own  stock.  Don’t  fail — don't  wait.  Enclose 
dime  or  stamps. 

Go  to  your  own  druggist  for  Dr.  Roberts’ 

Live  Stock  Prescriptions.  If  net  there,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

Nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Send  25c  for  Dr. 

Roberts’  184-page  “Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live  stock. 

Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Kaise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  whi c h  you 
arc  entitled.  But.  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butler  fat  worth 
fe'ouo  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
m.ilkorbutter  ami 

make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
its  feed, by  rinsing  it  on 


RAISE  ! 
YOUP 
CALVES 


_  with  m 

Biffcmm 

CAIFMEAL 


N 

k  1 

■  th  \ 

Bll 

CAL 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


The  Rihcofntlzpd  Milk  Enu.al 

You  got  W  iralioriM  <-t  iloh  0<5lk  Kccd  from  1110  pounds  or 
r.lotchforiTa  Culf  and  it  cnsl*  yuti  only  ©ft;.; -fourth 

ua  much.  It  will  your  cautious  fA*ft4Q(1  well. 

BUtchford’a  Gull  M»»l  U  ottiiMUtil  c4  the  e!«»tients 
Cha  yountctll  Ti r v oh  ii 

le  thoroughly  steam  eco  J 
othurilhl  duo  to  Improper  milk  substitutes. 


ii  thv  H1i>kI  l.'iiutf  period  Of  |*fl  Ilf** 
tv'Vf'i— rivvetita  trouble*  and 

„„uuv  milk  substitutes. 

Blfttchford’s  ir»»«jr<s  Quick.  sturdy  growth  or 

youTiu  iHtfd  ut  Wctuiiog  lime,  without  fi.'thj.rlc  c-T  falltniroD . 

Write  t m  fur  out  Prea 


Boole  on  "Tow  to  Roaisa 
Calvsa  t^hoaplr  mu!  Suc- 
Vi  idbout  MUk.'' 

Rbr.hford  Calf  Weal  Factory  ! 

Median  St.,  WanMr.ifi,  III. 

L,  Ct  Beard,  Hauer  a- 
town,  M&..  write*:  *'I 
cun  say  Blatcli ford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
;  anyone  100  Pet.  that 
bar  calves  to  raise. 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  'w'v 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

$3  Pfvkuge  guaranteed  to  giro  satisfaction  or  money 
buck .  SI  Package  sufficient,  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  KEMEOY  C0„  461  Fourth  A«e„  Fiflsburg.  fa 


95  o» 

Upward  TRIAL 

American. 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  lo  send 

new,  well  l find «•,  eiu.y  tunniim,  pci  feet, 
skimming  sfpariitjor  fov  $15.05,  Skims 
warm  nr  ruld  milk;  muVii'y  heavy 
light  fiffuii.  Btiwl  is  »  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  pasily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  ithiKtmteu 
our  large  capacity  jUttcmne*,  Western 
order*  filled  from  western  point*. 

Whether  dairy  in  larvo  or  y.iuall  write  for 
handsome  fnte  mifalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 

Box  'tOift  Bainbridge,  N.  Y, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay![^ 

Buys  tho  New  Butter-  i 

fiy  Jr.  No.  2.  LiglitrunriiriK? 
ea.sy  Cleaning,  close  fcLim- 
ming,  dut-aMt*.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skin  ;-  5'5  qiirirta 
per  hour.  Mad.*  tif  tn  in  four 
3rffer  Fiist’j  uji  to  5  l-2*howahvftj. 

30  DavV  Ffff  Trial  Earns  Its  own  r-«?t 
ou  rrcc  iriai  aild  maft,  ,iy  whllt 

it  suvea  in  (Team.  ^  Postal  brings  Free  eat- 
a) off,  folder  and  ’’direct -from -factory”  olTer, 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  mooey. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <™ 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


1  ^ENGINES, 

SEPARATOR S.i 
S  SPREADERS  .TRACTORS  l 

JMy  asn-pnwp  free  catalog  telln  you  U 
r  why  I  bell  direct  to  uxir,  at  whole-  SB 
«ale,  these  and  other  Imple-  If 
t/r  mefitfi,  built  in  my  own  fv-  Jr 
Flor i inn  at  WatarfoD,  Ait  privs-.t  OIJU-  fgL 
r  "ird  to  ont'-hsi-M  i.ic-tM  fhnn  y»iii  uau  iwp, 
allr  l*T  fat  IL  ut-cuAM  caodM.  All  fflL 
Kt3  lc  4  And  prlcefl  Of  OcUlPajots,  A 
Lftil  >prc;tilrn>  My  i’ nrmobili'rl 
\tsuctnr}  Iim  no  e\uuJ  for  •impltcicy  Auu 
,  Oliicicnry.  wb.-vt  you  nev«i. 


HORSE  LAME? 


tlso  KINDIG’S  Famotu 
OINTHKNT.  A  6ure  cure 
for  bom,*,  bog,  anil  blood 
■parin  rlnehene.  eur>»  Rnff  hunehea  RD»lnti  ele.  oO  rrnta.  ooat* 
paid.  E,  Kladlg,  Jr,,  Remedy  Co,,  1000  Farragut  Ter  race,  Fhila. 


How  the  Auto  Changed  the  Farm 

Mr.  Curry  is  a  Rhode  Island  farmer 
wlio  has  worked  out  a  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  Let  him  tell  his  own  story : 

“Up  on  my  little  place  of  80  acres,  I 
keep  about  400  It.  I.  Reds,  and  calculate 
to  milk  eight  cows  regularly.  They’re 
grade  Jerseys.  Wife  makes  butter.  We 
have  quite  a  house  trade  for  that  and  the 
eggs.  My  garden  stuff  is  a  rhubarb 
patch  and  about  two  acres  of  sweet  corn, 
umy  be  an  acre  of  beans,  and  we  gener¬ 
ally  put  in  three  acres  of  potatoes. 
About  six  years  ago.  my  youngest  boy 
got  lonesome,  and  took  a  job  in  town. 
II i s  older  brother  had  gone  three  years 
before  to  another  State.  That,  left  me 
at  56  years  of  age  alone  witli  wife  on  the 
farm.  I  wasn’t  forehanded  enough  to 
quit  work,  so  had  to  keep  going.  I  made 
arrangements  with  a  Portuguese  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  cleared  up  a  little  farm 
nearby,  to  work  on  my  place  by  the  day 
when  wanted.  I  kept  up  my  city  trade 
in  eggs  and  butter,  with  whatever  garden 
stuff  happened  to  be  ready  on  my  market 
days,  which  were  Tuesday  and  Friday  of 
each  week. 

“It  was  an  all-day  job  to  come  to  the 
city,  go  over  the  route,  feed  horse  and 
myself  and  get  back.  I  had  two  horses, 
but  there  is  not  much  one-horse  work  on 
a  farm  these  days;  pretty  near  every¬ 
thing  is  rigged  for  a  span,  mowers,  plows, 
tip-carts  and  the  like,  so  there  wasn't 
much  but  hand  work  that  could  be  done 
when  I  was  in  town  with  the  mare. 

“About  four  years  ago,  *twas  in  the 
Fall  of  1012,  a  young  fellow  came  up 
from  the  city  to  stop  with  me  for  a  week. 
He  had  been  a  regular  visitor  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  hunting  trips,  hut  this 
time  he  came  in  his  new  automobile  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Danielson  car.  lie  arrives 
at  my  place  late  of  a  Monday  afternoon, 
and  starts  in  to  coax  me  for  a  hunt  next 
day  after  quail.  ‘Can’t  do  it.’  T  tells  him. 
‘It’s  my  market  trip  on  Tuesdays.’  ‘Well. 
I  will  wait  until  you  get  hack,  and  we 
will  go  after  dinner.’  he  replies.  ’There’ll 
be  no  after  dinner  for  me.  for  I  won't  get 
back  until  four  o’clock,’  says  I. 

“He  muses  awhile,  then  tells  me  to 
leave  the  mare  in  the  barn  and  that  he 
will  take  me  to  town  in  his  auto.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  at  five 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  my  usual  time 
for  starting,  we  sailed  out  of  the  yard 
and  .down  the  old  Hartford  Pike  towards 
Providence.  I  was  Some  busy  holding 
my  hat  on  and  steadying  my  two  egg 
baskets,  holding  10  dozen  each,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  observe  that  we  were  going  some. 
Wo  reached  my  first  customer  on  Messer 
Street  before  six  o'clock,  and  it  was  lucky 
that  they  were  old  friends,  for  1  had  to 
wake  them  up  to  deliver  their  eggs.  To 
cut  the  story  short,  we  were  hack  home 
in  Scituate  at  S.R0.  and  that  still  stands 
for  a  record  trip,  I  have  no  desire  to 
repeat  it,  but  I  learned  that  morning 
something  that  has  bellied  me  more  than 
any  other  thing  in  my  farm  work,  and 
it  is  this,  the  cost  of  the  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  is  lost  on  a  long  road  haul. 

“The  next  Spring,  1018,  I  bought  a 

second-hand  -  automobile  with  a 

delivery  body  for  $22o.  It  pinched  me 
some  to  do  it  at  that  time,  but  after  once 
delivering  my  produce  within  four  hours’ 
time,  I  could  never  be  content  to  take 
three-quarters  of  a  working  day.  It  has 
cost  me  less  than  a  horse  to  keep,  and 
the  first  price  was  less  than  a  team. 
From  May  to  December,  I  come  to  the 
city  three  times  a  week.  Witli  two 
horses  on  the  farm  all  of  the  time,  we 
have  put  into  tillage  seven  acres  more, 
and  cleared  some  stump  land  for  pastur¬ 
age.  I  can  carry  on  the  truck  a  half  ton 
easily,  which  is  an  extreme  load  for 
space  as  occupied  by  ordinary  produce; 
with  potatoes  and  grain  there  is  room  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  I  never  trained 
myself  to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  ex¬ 
cept  with  customers,  but  I  do  realize  that 
during  the  past  two  years  I  have  sold 
more  stuff  with  less  work,  and  put  more 
money  aside  than  during  the  same  time 
previously. 

"The  best  part  to  me,  I  hough  it  might 
not  interest  you,  is  that  the  boy  has  seen 
that  old  farm  is  pretty  close  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  since  his  dad  could  come 
to  town  in  the  same  time  he  took  iu 
getting  to  the  store  from  his  hoarding 
place  in  the  suburbs.  He  has  bought  the 
old  Salisbury  place  just  below  my  farm. 


April  15,  1910. 

I  am  going  to  let  him  have  my  old  auto 
truck  iu  the  Spring,  and  get  a  new  one, 
if  the  price  of  gasoline  will  be  decent.” 

F.  ir.  C. 


Trouble  With  Creosote  in  Chimney 

I  read  iu  The  It.  X.-Y.  recently  a  query 
asking  advice  about  what  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  chimney  leaking.  Here  is  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  experience,  fov  we  had  same 
trouble  for  years.  We  found  the  wood  is 
not  the  cause,  but  give  your  reservoir  air, 
so  the  steam  will  not  pass  through  your 
chimney,  by  keeping  reservoir  open,  or 
drill  a  few  holes  in  the  cover,  to  let  the 
steam  out.  Your  trouble  will  cease, 

Sanborn,  X.  Y.  w.  F.  w. 

On  page  47S  G.  A.  R.  says:  “We  have 
for  two  years  or  more  been  having  great 
trouble  with  the  pipe  of  our  kitchen  stove. 
It  is  a  range  with  all  the  usual  dampers, 
and  one  in  the  pipe,  midway  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  but  there  is  a  continual  dripping  of 
fluid  creosote  which  has  destroyed  the 
pipe,  woodwork  and  carpet,  cannot  be 
cleaned  from  anything.”  I  would  say  to 
G.  A.  It.  that  we  too  have  been 
troubled  with  creosote  dripping  from  the 
pipe  until  everything  it  touched  was 
ruined.  The  only  remedy  we  ever  found 
was  keeping  the  flues  cleaned  often.  The 
soot  that  accumulates  in  the  fines  is  very 
inflammable,  and  a  little  spark  will  often 
set  it  on  fire,  atid  away  goes  the  home. 
Keeping  tin*  flues  cleaned  out  is  the  best 
safeguard  we  know  of.  Our  method  of 
doing  the  work  is  this:  Fadin'  the  pipe 
in  the  kitchen  we  have  a  zinc  or  galvan¬ 
ized  ashbox  fitted  into  the  chimney  foi* 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  ashes. 
When  this  needs  to  he  done,  we  watch  for 
a  rainy  day.  and  when  it  comes  it  finds 
us  ready  for  action.  We  take  a  stick 
that  we  can  rim  up  into  the  flue  as  far  as 
possible,  wind  one  end  with  woolen  rags 
and  saturate  with  kerosene  oil  and  run  it 
up  the  chimney.  Then  with  a  lighted 
torch,  set  fire  to  the  woolen  rags  and 
away  goes  your  soot  up  the  chimney  flue, 
and  you  will  he  free  from  creosote  until 
the  flue  needs  another  cleaning.  Some 
will  say  “1  low  dare  you?  I  should  think 
you  would  he  afraid  of  burning  your 
house  up.”  Of  course  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  is  given  until  the  last  spark  disap¬ 
pears;  hut  we  prefer  doing  the  work  dur¬ 
ing  a  hard  rain.  j.  m.  w. 

A  condition  likely  to  occur  in  any  wood 
furnace  or  stove  where  pipe  and  chim¬ 
ney  conditions  are  just  right,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  unseasoned  or  partly  sea¬ 
soned  beech  and  maple,  are  used  as  fuel. 
Relief:  (A)  See  that  there  is  a  good 
pocket  iu  the  chimney  underneath  the 
pipe  entrance;  in  other  words  keep  the 
chimney  free  from  soot,  so  the  condensed 
creosote  cannot  get  into  the  stovepipe, 
fill  Reverse  the  setting  up  of  the  stove¬ 
pipe  to  conduct  the  drip  downward  and 
forward  to  the  stove  instead  of  conduct¬ 
ing  smoke  to  the  chimney.  That  is.  in 
fitting  the  pipe  sections  the  small  end  of 
each  section  is  to  go  toward  the  stove, 
t  in  the  horizontal  run  keep  all  seams  at 
the  top  and  on  the  vertical  run  keep  all 
seams  toward  the  front.  A  method 
evolved  after  five  years  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  in  rural  district  where 
the  committeemen  furnished  usually  the 
lies)  of  wood,  hut  where  occasionally  dis¬ 
tillation  occurred.  To  remove  stains  use 
cheap  wood  alcohol. 

Now  York.  (has.  w.  ooonwix.  M.  D. 


Dried  Potatoes 

About  a  year  ago  I  sent  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  drying  potatoes  in  Sweden  (as 
told  me  by  a  friend  from  that  country). 
Our  seed  potatoes  were  quite  large,  and 
in  cutting  them  to  single  eyes  there  was 
a  large  piece  of  middle  left.  I  boiled 
in  salted  water  and  mashed  fine  with 
wire  potato  masher,  dropped  a  layer  an 
inch  or  more  deep  in  slightly  greased 
pans  and  dried  in  oven  and  had  a  fine 
product.  They  dry  very  quickly,  but 
would  sour  if  dried  too  slowly.  Even  if 
slightly  browned  they  arc*  not  hurt 
Moisten  with  milk  and  fry  or  prepare  in 
any  way  like  a  cold  boiled  potato.  MeR- 
ed  with  a  little  hot  water  and  covere  I 
close  they  are  soft  in  a  very  short  time. 
Last  year  it  was  to  find  a  way  to  care 
for  surplus  potatoes.  This  year  will  be 
to  use  high-priced  ones  to  full  advantage. 

Virginia.  mbs.  c.  o.  barxard. 
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Don’t  sell 

^  the  calf  for  lit-  ^J| 

tie  or  nothing  short-  | 

ly  after  birth.  It  will 
bring  you  live  times  its  feed  cost 
if  you  raise  it  on  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
to  veal  size,  or  for  baby  beef. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  cheaper  than  skim  milk  and 
very  much  better,  because  it  contains  Ihe  fit-making 
element  Which  has  been  removed  from  skim  mi.k. 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal -the  Most 


«i?AoiWiro“ 


The  result  of  long  continued  scien- 
tiiie  investigation  and  experimenting 
—  _  — prepared  with  greatest  care.  Contains 

important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com¬ 
mercial  calf  meals.  I:  is  a  complete  ralioli  for  tijc  young 
calf — enables  you  to  save  ail  the  cow  s  milk. 

Guaranteed  Analysis:  20  p.c.  protein,  5  p.c.  fat,  3  p.c.  f 


Composed  of  Linseed  Meal  and  Blood 
Meal  wliieh  supply  a  high  percentage  of  di-  r 
Kestible  protein;  Bone  Meal  to  buildup  the 
Iraine  of  the  rapidly  growing  young  animal; 
bumble  March  and  Malt  Flour  which  supply  the 


New  England  Notes 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  DECLINE  SHARPLY. 

The  Boston  produce  market  has  been 
going  through  one  of  the  worst  slumps  of 
the  season.  Fruit  and  vegetables  declined 
sharply  in  response  to  over-supply.  It 
seems  to  he  at  the  foundation  a  matter  of 
the  weather.  A  little  while  ago  trans¬ 
portation  was  checked  by  cold  and  snow. 
Country  roads  were  almost  impassable, 
and  even  the  city  deliveries  were  impeded. 
Tt  looked  a.s  if  there  was  a  shortage  and 
prices  went  up  10  to  50  per  cent,  in 
various  special  lines. 

Then  came  the  warm  weather,  the  snow 
melted  rapidly  and  market  prices  melted 
almost  as  fast  as  1  lie  snow,  because  the 
improved  conditions  brought  reserve  sup¬ 
plies  all  at  once  upon  the  market,  and 
dealers  were  anxious  to  sell  them  quickly, 
both  from  fear  of  further  decline  and  be¬ 
cause  keeping  quality  of  many  lines  of 
produce  is  not  first  class  so  late  in  the 
season.  Apples  seem  to  he  oil'  about  50 
cents  a  barrel,  and  Winter  vegetables 
have  declined  from  It)  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  from  the  top  prides  reached  during 
the  height  of  the  storm  period  in  March. 
That  the  slump  is  a  matter  of  over-supply 
rather  than  of  poor  demand  is  shown  by 
the  comparative  steadiness  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products  and  of  hothouse  vege¬ 
tables.  (Vuisumers  as  a  class  are  pros¬ 
perous  now.  and  their  liberal  buying  is 
likely  promptly  to  offset  the  temporary 
over-supply  in  such  lines  as  do  not  need 
to  be  forced  on  the  market  because  of 
their  poor  keeping  quality. 

BUTTER  I'KIpES  FIRM. 

The  continued  firmness  of  the  butter 
market  is  in  refreshing  contrast,  although 
dealers  do  not  seem  especially  confident. 
Said  < 5 reel i  &  Co..  "The  dullness  in  New 
York  makes  our  market  a  little  soft,  but 
receipts  are  light  and  surplus  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  butter  practically  cleared  up.  As 
Spring  advances  we  usually  expect  a 
larger  production  and  lower  prices,  but 
this  year  the  cold  storage  supply  has  been 
cleared  up  so  fast  that  usual  conditions 
are  offset.”  Retailers  seem  to  be  buying 
in  small  lots  mostly,  fearing  to  be  caught 
in  the  usual  Spring  decline.  The  market 
is  in  well  balanced  condition,  although  a 
little  unsettled,  but  quotations  arc  holding 
about  as  last  quoted.  Northern  tub 
creamery,  extra  quality,  3fi  cents,  firsts 
54  cents  to  M5  cents.  Vermont  firsts  33  to 
34  cents.  The  cheese  market  also  shows 
a  condition  of  steadiness,  quotations  hold¬ 
ing  around  IN  cents  for  choice  grades.  De¬ 
mand  is  good  and  supply  in  some  grades 
very  light,  even  the  skim  cheeses  bring 
from  40  to  45  cents. 

EGGS  LOWER. 

The  egg  market  of  late  has  reached  a 
level  which  would  commonly  he  consid¬ 
ered  near  the  bottom  for  the  season. 
Fancy  nearby  hennery  stock  lias  sold  at 
25  cents  or  lower,  and  Western  eggs  of 
the  grade  used  for  cold  storage  have  sold 
around  ”11  cents.  They  ought  not  to  go 
much  lower,  but  dealers  admit  they  may 
decline  further  in  the  event  of  warm 
weather  early  in  the  season,  or  because  of 
the  hesitation  of  cold  storage  buyers,  re¬ 
sulting  from  tln>  losses  they  sustained  in 
last  season’s  operations.  There  was  no 
fault  to  he  found  with  the  demand,  and 
the  supply  is  not  unexpectedly  heavy. 
The  only  unfavorable  signs  are  seen  in  a 
tendency  of  nearby  and  Eastern  eggs  to 
aeeuinuiato  unsold,  and  such  conditions, 
if  continued,  would  ofcour.se  force  further 
dec-line. 

SCARCITY  OF  POULTRY, 

Supplies  have  been  light  all  along  the 
line.  ( hie  dealer  said  that  during  his  -5 
years  in  the  market  he  had  never  seen 
Western  frozen  poultry  and  some  other 
lines  so  scarce  and  high.  The  time  of  year 
is  favorable  for  top  prices.  Fowls  are 
not  shipped  because  they  are  laying  now 
if  ever,  and  most  poultry  of  other  classes 
has  been  sold  out.  or  is  not  yet  ready  for 
market.  Under  these  conditions  a  scarcity 
of  cold  storage  stock  affects  the  whole 
market,  .especially  in  connection  with  the 
extra  demand  for  the  Jewish  holiday 
trade.  April  10  to  14  and  April  17  Co  21. 
Said  Hutchelder  &  Snyder:  "All  lines  of 
poultry  are  scarce.  The  demand  is  good. 
The  country  is  prosperous  and  the  limited 
supplies  are  sold  to  good  advantage,  t  If 
native  stock  arriving  there  is  not  much,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  live  fowls,  some  soft  roasters 
nr  capons  from  the  south  shore,  and  a 
limited  supply  of  incubator  broilers  or 
squab  broilers.  The  squab  broilers,  if 
shipped  alive,  should  at  this  time  weigh 
not  less  than  14,  pound  each.  They  are 
bringing  .$1  to  $1.25  per  pair.  Large 
It  rollers  sell  at  40  to  4->  cents  per  pound 
dressed  weight  and  heavy  roasters.  31  to 
34  cents  dressed  weight.  Fowls  are  20 
to  22  cents  dressed  weight  and  Is  to  10 
"cuts  live  weight.  It  should  be  a  good 
market  for  fowls  all  this  month,  hut  not 
quite  so  good  after  May  1.  because  supply 
usually  inemisos  at  about  that  time, 
spring  ducks  soil  at  about  30  cents  per 
pound  dressed  weight.” 

APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 

Apple  speculators  have  been  Tv, rd  hit  , 
by  the  continued  and  in<  reusing  weakness'  ! 
in  the  market,  losses  Have  bee  ■  Heavy  for 
those  who  stored  thousands  '  lau  rels  and 
•sold  them  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to 
.$2  per  barrel  loss  than  total  cost.  Said 
the  salesman  of  one  leading  firm:  "It  has 
been  a  hard  Winter  for  produce,  especial¬ 
ly  apples.  It  is  hard  to  sell  a  barrel  of 


fancy  Baldwins  today  for  $3  that  would 
have  brought  $  I  at  one  time  and  would 
have  sold  at  $3.50  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Even  in  cold  storage  stock  it  takes  a 
fancy  apple  to  bring  much  above  S3. 
Fresh  packed  shipments  of  Maine  Bald¬ 
wins  range  from  $2  to  $2.75  for  No.  1. 
while  No.  2  sell  at  $1.50.  I  have  just 
sold  a  carload  of  elioice  Russets  at  $2.75 
per  barrel,  but  most  lots  sell  lower.  Here 
is  a  barrel  of  Baldwins  from  New  York 
that  I  am  trying  to  sell  at  $2.  They 
came  from  cold  storage  and  together  with 
charges  for  storage,  freight,  commission, 
cartage,  etc.,  must  stand  the  owner  close 
to  $4.  Other  people  besides  farmers  httvo 
hard  hick  sometimes.” 

MILK  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislative  hearing  at  Boston  on 
bills  regulating  the  conditions  of  the  milk 
supply  were  somewhat  mixed  up  in  the 
later  stages  by  introduction  of  a  new 
bill,  which  may  he  called  a  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Health  bill.  This 
bill,  introduced  hy  the  Somers  Creamery 
Co.,  of  Springfield,  by  George  F.  Leary, 
would  add  to  the  committee  making  mijlc 
rules  besides  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  health  of 
Worcester,  Springfield  and  Fall  River, 
the  agent  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  tlie  State  Grange.  Enforcement  of 
pasteurization  would  not  be  required  un¬ 
less  ordered  by  the  local  boards  of  health 
after  holding  public  hearings.  This  bill 
would  take  effect  December  1  instead  of 
June  1.  This  substitute  bill  was  favored 
by  some,  but  a  majority  of  prodne-  rs 
present  seemed  to  think  it  no  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  State  Board  of  Health 
bill,  and  they  urged  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  not  to  report  either  bill  favorably. 
Many  of  the  producers,  however,  are  in 
favor  of  the  Bratt  bill,  which  provides  for 
grading,  but  is  not  compulsory.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  milk  contracting  firms  seem 
to  favor  the  Leary  substitute  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  somewhat  less  arbitrary 
than  the  State  Board  of  Health  bill  anil 
provides  for  centralized  authority  and 
compulsory  grading.  The  contractors 
liaxurally  favor  a  system  which  will  com¬ 
pel  the  fanners  to  do  without  compensa¬ 
tion  a  lot  of  "improvement”  work  which 
the  contractors  themselves  have  no  power 
to  enforce  upon  the  producers,  but  the 
fanners  see  in  the  Bratt  bill  a  better 
chance  to  get  some  return  for  producing 
milk  of  a  higher  standard  of  purity  and 
richness.  Moreover,  from  past  experience, 
they  are  profoundly  suspicious  of  a  set  of 
rules  which  depend  wholly  on  the  ideas  of 
a  body  like  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or 
of  a  commission  controlled  hy  officials  of 
that  general  description, 

SLUMP  2X  PRODUCE  VALUES. 

The  vegetable  market  is  lower  all  along 
tlio  line,  with  few  exceptions,  The  trou- 
hie  is  that  the  market  seems  glutted  with 
numerous  shipments  that  have  been  held 
back  before,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Cabbage  is  down  to  75  cents  to  $1.  Par¬ 
snips  have  arrived  m  liberal  quantities 
and  Sell  GO  to  75  cents.  Carrots  have  also 
declined  to  about  the  same  level.  Beets 
have  hehl  f.-G'-L  -,v  it  at  75  to  N5  cents, 
also  turnips  $1.50  to  $1.00  per  hag. 
Hothouse  lettuce  is  the  brightest  spot  in 
tlie  market  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nour-by_  gardener,  and  sells  at  >5  emits 
to  $1.2.>,  the  top  figure  being'  commanded 
by  a  good  many  lots.  Hothouse  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  also  hold  prices  very  well, 
likewise  rhubarb  and  a  few  other  special 
lines  of  under-glass  products.  Radishes 
are  rather  high  at  N2  per  box,  and  choice 
Continued  on  page  047) 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  mo  Book  "  Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  I  expect  to  build  a _ _ size _ 


Name  and  Address;. 


THIS  BARN 
MAKES 
MONEY 


BECAUSE  it  is  properly  ventilated. 

The  right  kind  of  ventilators 
make  healthy  cattle — make  every 
animal  yield  a  better  profit— cure  hay 
quickly  and  prevent  spontaneous 
combustion.  Use 


*  3* 


V  E  N  T I LATORS 

Successful  Dairymen  such  ns  "Bor¬ 
den,'’  "Carnation,”  Sheffield's”  mid 
hundreds  of  others  use  "GLOBE.”  Why? 
Our  Lnolclet  tells  why  they  are  the  best 
ventilators  from  every  standpoint  ami 
how  they  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
the  first- yeat-.They  cost  hut  a  fe  w  dollars 
and.  it  is  easy  t*»  equip  your  barn. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  "Better  Barns". 


GLOBE  VENTILATOR 

Dept.  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


CO. 


Why  Not  Cut  Off  the 
Two  Cars  of  Filler? 

It  takes  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Fertilizers  to  our  farmers 
every  season.  Forty  per  cent. 
—  2  cars  out  of  5 — is  Filler. 
Order  higher  grades  and  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  for  your  active 
Nitrogen  and  save  freight. 

The  greater  producing  capacity  of 
high-grade  fertilizers  without  much 
filler  means  bigger  out-bound 
tonnage  for  railroads  and  bigger 
purchases  by  farmers. 

Send  for  “  Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen 

DR.  WM„  S.  MYERS,  Director 

2.5  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 


E 5  MORE  MONEY  '»  CALVES 

RAISED  ON 


CALF 
EAL 


FREE  BOOK  an  OaM  Raising 

Written  Ly  i  XTn’rts.  Largely 
devoted  to  i  V.'onnation  neres- 
gary  tc  <ui*’.£vsful  calf  raising. 
T  11s  A  he  at  the  Carp  of  Young 
Calv<  at  Uirth;  Weaning  tlio 
r :■ •ILTeachinuthoCalf  toDrinl:; 
'.low  to  Feed  the  Calf  J  Diseases 
of  Calves  and  How  to  Prevent 
and  Cure  Them:  Dehorning 
Young  Calves;  flow  to  prevent 
a  Bad  Habit,  etc.  You  will  Itnd 
this  book  very  valuable.  Free. 


The  only  Cn''  Meal  that  con  Lai  ns  Blood  Meal,  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  high  in  protein  content,  is  also  the  best  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  known  to  science. 

Easy  to  prepare,  easy  to  feed.  The  calf  enjoys  it  and  gryws 
rapidly  into  money  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  ntilk  iced. 
Let  us  send  yon  a  100  lb.  trial  sack,  price  only $3,f.o.  •  >.  Peoria. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  tin?  coupon  today  and  enclose  }3,  chock 
or  money  order,  for  a  100  lb.  sack  of  Calf  Meal.  You  can  make 
no  better  investment. 

Ark  your  denier  ;il>otit  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed, 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Morr.e  Feed.  Sucrene  Hog  Meal,  Sucrene  Poultry 
Fe  eds,  Amco  Fat  Make  r  (fur  ateers) — all  money  savers  and  profit;  makers 

American  Milling  Company, 

Sucrene  Station  5.  Peoria,  Illinois 


IJ 

ia  American  Milling;  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  r,  ,  Peoria,  III. 

n  P louse  send  me.  without  obligation,  Plus-  i 
5  trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves  ! 

5  successfully  and  profitably. 

9  i 

v 

S  My  Name . . . .  .  ■ 

v  ■ 

■  ■ 

J-  P.O. . . . . . State .  J 

■ 

■  My  Dealer .  I 

■  I 

a  i 

§  P-  O.... . . . State .  J 
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Tom— You’re  not  turning  as  fast  as  Dad  does,  Mary. 
Mary — No  Tom,  but  we’ll  get  all  the  cream  any  way 
with  this  lovely  new  machine.  Dad  says 


m  “It  Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed” 

_  That’s  what  this  marvelous  new  invention  actually  does. 

A  fixed- feed  separator  may  skim  clean  if  in  perfect  order 

■  and  turned  at  just  the  right  speed.  But  every  member 
g  of  the  family  turns  the  crank  at  a  different  rate;  no  one 

can  maintain  an  even  speed  all  the  time — it  isn’t  human 

■  nature.  Every  old  type  separator  has  an  unchanging 
_  inflow  of  milk.  That’s  why  it  loses  cream  when  not 

turned  at  exactly  the  right  speed. 

■  THE  NEW 

!  SHARPLES 

I  SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  gets  all  the  cream  because  it  automatically  regu- 
|  lates  the  inflow  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  separating  force 

— always  just  right  for  perfect  skimming. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator  delivers  smooth  cream  of 
H  even  thickness  that  churns  out  more  butter  of  choicest 
quality.  If  you  sell  cream  you  can  guarantee  uniform 
s  density. 

■  You  can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Suction-feed  by 

■  simply  turning  faster,  and  get  through  quicker  if  in  a  hurry. 
The  new  Sharpies  is  the  only  Separator  that  can  be  hasten- 

■  ed.  You  can  easily  pour  milk  from  a  forty-quart  can  into 
_  the  low  supply  can.  It’s  the  largest  found  on  any  separator 
™  — and  it’s  only  knee-high. 

■  The  women  folks  prefer  the  Sharpies  because  the  simple 

■  tubular  bowl  is  so  easily  cleaned.  Has  only  three  pieces 
— no  disks  to  wash  or  to  get  mixed  up.  The  tubular  shape 

■  gives  double  skimming  force. 

■  The  new  Sharpies  is  ruggedly  built  for  hard  service.  It 
is  neat,  compact,  runs  easily  and  oils  itself. 

This  wonderful  machine  will  earn  you  a  new  dairy 

■  profit — without  added  expense.  Our  new  free  book, 

“  Velvet  ”  for  Dairymen,  fully  describe^  the  Suction-feed. 

■  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  12. 

■  The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

H  Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

B  West  Chester  -  -  -  Pennsylvania 

_  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 
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You  Can  Readily  Secure  a  Reward 
'  '  1 

We  have  a  special  Balance-of-the-year  offer  to  subscribers 
and  agents.  Write  for  details  to  Dept.  “M” 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  - :  -  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

g - 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  art*  rousrhly  divided  into  fouT  elapse .1  of  substances- -protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers  ;  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formert  :  pure  fat  *  and  fiber,  the  latter  beinjj  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  ao  that,  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it.  needs.  The  *  nutritive  ratio”  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 

'  ....  '  -  ‘  “  *  ■  ’  •  n 


carbohydrates  uml  fat. 
*'  wide  ratio. 


i  give  the  Hnimo'  wr.ar  u  noeos.  ine  nutritive  ratio 
One  pari  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  » 


narrow**  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 


Feeding  Stuff 

Com  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Rod  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Digestible 


Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Pro  tain 

Garbo . 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Protein 

Garbo. 

20.7 

.5 

1.0 

12.8 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

47.5 

57.6 

1.6 

2,5 

87,3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 
Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

9U.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

51.2 

84.7 

3.3 

7.1 

41.9 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

86.8 

2.5 

2.8 

45.11 

Gluten  Meal 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

56.2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.6 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

S.5 

21.3 

59.3 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72  J> 

Data 

89.6 

4.3 

10.7 

62.3 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Harley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88.1 

93.0 

4.0 

10.2 

11.9 

37.6 

47,6 

43.0 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  . . . 
Pittsburgh 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 


Bran. 

24,00@24.50 

24.00(0)24.50 

23.00@24.00 

22.00@22.50 

22.00@22.50 


Middlings, 

26.00@28.50 

25.50@28.00 

25.00@27.00 

23.00@24,50 

23.00@25,00 


31.00@32.00 

31.00@32.00 

30.00@31.00 

30.00@30.50 

30.00@3X.00 


32.00@33.00 

31.00(3)32.00 

32.00@33.00 

31.00@31.50 

31.00@32.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00®42.00 

41.00@42.00 

39.00@41.00 

40.00@41.00 

40.00@41.00 


FOCAL  PRICES. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich,,  corn  meal,  ton,  $31; 
middlings,  $30:  bran,  $24;  oil  meal,  $41;  gluten, 
$31;  dried  brewers'  grains,  $30. 

Granville,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $27;  wheat 
middlings,  $28:  corn  meal.  $35.50;  gluten  feed, 
$35.80;  brewers'  grains,  $32;  cottonseed  meal, 
$40:  oil  meal,  $45, 

Attleboro,  Mass.,  corn  meal,  100  lbs.,  $1.58 
and  $1.60 ;  wheat  bran,  ton.  $23.25  aud  $23.75: 
middlings,  $25  and  $29;  cottonseed  meal.  $34.75 
and  $37;  gluten  feed,  $30.48  and  $30.98;  linseed 
meal,  $30.25  and  $30.76. 

Cedal'  Springs,  Mich.,  wheat  bran,  ton.  $26; 
middlings.  $29:  gluten  feed,  No,  1.  $33:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $30.50;  corn  meal,  $28;  shell  corn, 
$27;  corn  and  oats.  $29. 

Grand  Blanc.  Mich.,  bran,  ton,  $25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27;  corn  meal.  $34. 

Mukwonago,  Wi».,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $23:  oil 
meal,  $42:  standard  middlings,  $25.50:  white 
flour,  $30;  dried  brewers'  grain,  $29;  shorts,  $26; 
shelled  corn.  $30:  cottonseed  ineal,  $38. 

Cham  bo  mini  Tp,  Fa.,  wheat,  bo..  $1.08;  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  bran,  $1.40;  corn  meal, 
$2.00. 

Rockport,  Me,,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30;  gluten, 
$35:  oottonseed  meal,  $40;  middlings,  $30:  corn 
meal.  $32;  oil  meal.  $42:  hominy,  $34, 

Correetionville,  Iowa.  bran,  ton,  $24;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28  to  $30;  oil  meal,  $36.50;  gluten  meat, 
$23  to  $30;  cottonseed  inoal,  $29.50  to  $35.20. 

Clemons,  N.  Y.,  cracked  corn,  ton,  $34;  coni 
meal,  $34;  wheat  bran,  $30:  cottonseed  meal. 
100  lbs.,  $2.00:  corn  and  oat  feed,  $1.80. 

Princess  Anne,  Md.,  cottonseed  meal,  ton, 
$41;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.,  $1.85;  middlings, 
$1.80;  wheat  bran,  $1.60;  corn  ineal,  $1.80. 


Milk-producing  Ration 

What  would  you  consider  a  good  milk- 
producing  ration  for  a  ootv  weighing  050 
pounds  and  giving  nine  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  using  flu*  following  feed?  Clover 
hay.  second  crop ;  gluten,  bran  aud  corn- 
meal.  e.  f.  s. 

Ohio. 


from  kicking.  In  drying  oft’  a  cow  is  it 
proper  to  milk  her  less  each  day  until 
her  hag  gets  very  hard  and  then  let  her 
alone  altogether?  In  about  10  or  12 
days,  by  milking  less  each  day,  a  cow 
ought  to  he  dried  off.  2.  Would  April  10 
be  the  best  time  for  pinning  apple,  pear 
and  cherry  trees  and  grapevines? 

New  York.  u.  s. 

1.  Home  cows  give  milk  nearly  up  to 
calving  time,  while  others  persist  in  go¬ 
ing  dry  three  and  four  months.  It  is 
quite  desirable  for  a  cow  to  go  dry  four 
to  six  weeks  in  order  that  slip  may  pre¬ 
pare  herself  for  calving  and  her  next  lac¬ 
tation  period.  I  should  not  attempt  any 
special  measures  to  dry  up  the  cow.  .lust 
milk  her  out  iu  the  usual  way  and  when 
she  gets  down  to  about  two  or  three 
quarts  a  day.  milk  her  only  once  a  day 
until  she  dries  oft.  I  should  not  judge 
from  your  letter  that  your  cow  could  be 
called  a  chronic  kicker,  therefore  it 
would  hardly  seem  wise  to  take  preven¬ 
tive  measures,  at  all  times,  to  prevent 
this  occasional  kick.  With  bad  kickers 
I  have  taken  a  strap  buckled  around  like 
a  (log's  collar,  doubled  lip  one  of  the  cow’s 
front  legs,  placing  the  knee  in  the  strap 
and  then  put  a  round  stick  through  be¬ 
tween  the  strap  and  the  leg.  just  in  back 
of  the  knee. 

2.  For  pruning  small  peach  trees  and 
grapevines  procure  a  pair  of  hand  prim¬ 
ers  from  any  hardware  store.  April  10  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  late  for  pruning  grape¬ 
vines  but  is  all  right  for  peach  trees. 

n.  F.  J. 


Building  Up  Run-down  Cow 


A  balanced  daily  ration  for  a  050-lb. 
cow  producing  nine  quarts  of  4.5%  milk 
daily  is  as  follows:  18  pounds  clover  hay, 
three  pounds  commeal.  two  pounds  bran, 
one  pound  gluten  feed,  one  per  cent.  salt. 

n.  f.  J. 


Feeding  for  Butter  Fat 

I  have  clover  hay,  oat  straw  and  mil¬ 
let.  We  feed  oat  straw  once  a  day  liber¬ 
ally.  and  wlmt  cows  do  not  eat  goes  un¬ 
der  them  for  bedding.  Morning  and  night 
we  give  clover  hay  and  millet,  all  they 
will  eat  clean,  or  nearly  so.  We  have 
cats  and  can  get  gluten,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cottonseed  meal,  corn- 
meal,  buckwheat  brail,  I  low  can  I  mix 
the  above  grains  to  get  the  most  blitter 
and  keep  the  cow  in  good  condition?  We 
feed  each  cow  one  peek  of  grain  per  day. 
These  cows  are  good  grade  Jersey. 

New  York.  i.  a. 


Will  you  give  a  good  balanced  ration 
for  a  Jersey  cow?  She  is  teu  years  old 
and  has  been  run  down.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  ration  that  would  strengthen  and 
fatten  her.  She  has  not  a  very  good  ap¬ 
petite,  I  have  been  feeding  bran,  apples, 
some  carrots  and  Alfalfa  bay.  Slie  does 
not  eat  her  bran  very  well  and  leaves  all 
the  stalks  of  the  bay.  She  only  gives  a 
pint  of  milk  a  day.  c.  s. 

Washington. 

Since  your  cow  is  run  down  and  milk¬ 
ing  only  about  a  pint  once  a  day  I  should 
let  her  go  dry  and  get  her  in  shape  for 
calving.  Feed  about  12  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
hay  and  15  lbs.  of  roots  daily,  and  8  to  5 
lbs.  of  the  following  grain  mixture; 

1  part  hominy  or  comment. 

2  parts  gluten  feed. 

2  parts  wheat  bran. 

^4  part  linseed  oil  meal. 

1  per  cent.  salt.  ii.  v.  .r. 


A  balanced  daily  ration  for  your  cows 
using  the  feeds  you  have  on  hand  therein 
is  as  follows:  10  pounds  clover  hay,  five 
pounds  millet,  five  pounds  oat  straw,  two 
pounds  ground  oats,  two  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  one  pound  gluten  feed,  two 
pounds  standard  middlings,  one  per  cent, 
salt. 

As  you  say.  the  amount  to  feed  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  oii  the  cow.  In  gen¬ 
eral  about  one  pound  to  3*4  pounds  of 
milk  will  be  the  right  amount.  One 
pound  of  the  above  grain  mixture  equals 
one  quart.  H.  F.  J, 


Drying  Off  Cow 


Hog-feeding  Problems 

Do  you  think  it  will  pay  to  buy  butter¬ 
milk  at  a  cent  a  gallon  to  feed  hogs,  and 
baking  shop  sweepings  mixed  with  sec¬ 
ond  grade  flour  at  50  cents  u  barrel?  The 
two  would  be  mixed  with  water  to  make 
a  thick  slop  (using  grain  grown  on  the 
farm).  I  shall  have  to  haul  seven  miles. 
1  am  going  to  keep  purebred  <  >,  I.  C. 
Wha t  do  you  think  of  this  breed? 

I  have  gone  in  debt  for  40  acres  of  land 
and  I  am  making  good,  so  I  for  ope  (sin¬ 
gle  man)  will  stick  to  good  old  Mother 
Earth  for  a  living.  E.  K. 

Ohio. 


1.  What  is  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  drying  off  a  milk  cow?  I  have  a  cow 
that  will  calve  early  in  May.  A  Hol¬ 
stein.  not  purebred.  I  am  feeding  at 
present  good  lmy.  corn  stalks  and  some 
rye  straw  and  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage. 
Hhe  gets  common!,  bran,  middlings  and 
dried  brewers'  screenings  as  fine  feed ; 
also  salt  and  occasionally  some  charcoal 
mixed  with  her  fine  feed.  Hhe  gives  at 
present  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  has  given 
me  a  lot  of  trouble  for  more  than  two 
years  when  I  milk  her,  because  she  oc¬ 
casionally  strikes  out  with  her  hind  foot, 
and  has  often  fired  me  oft  the  milk  stool 
and  spilled  and  wasted  quite  a  lot  of 
milk  by  doing  this.  Hhe  strikes  forward, 
not  backward  and  it  is  only  at  certain 
times,  always  unexpectedly  and  some¬ 
times  weeks  and  months  elapse  before 
she  strikes  again.  There  is  nothing  to 
disturb  her  as  I  have  an  up-to-date  san¬ 
itary,  well-ventilated,  clean,  concrete- 
floored  cow  stable,  three  cows  in  all. 
Hhe  is  rather  a  lively  cow  outside  as  she 
jumps  and  is  full  of  frolic.  I  tried  my 
best  to  break  her  but  do  not  exactly 
know  how.  A  neighbor  told  me  to  take 
a  strap  at  milking  times  and  quickly  tie 
it  around  her  two  hind  legs  above  the 
knees.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  good 
device  or  method  to  break  such  a  cow 


Buttermilk  at  one  cent  per  gallon 
would  be  an  excellent  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  food  for  swine.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  this  has  not 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  addition 
of  water,  which  would  greatly  reduce  its 
value.  Concerning  refuse  from  a  bakery 
shop,  it  is  found  that  this  material  va¬ 
ries  considerably  in  its  composition,  but 
at  50  cents  a  barrel,  assuming  that  the 
barrel  would  weigh  150  pounds,  it  would 
be  a  cheap  sou  ice  of  feed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  would  be  well  adapted  for 
list'  iu  feeding  animals  intended  for  fat¬ 
tening:  1.000  pounds  buttermilk.  200 
pounds  bakery  sweepings,  200  pounds 
corn.  25  pounds  digester  tankage. 

It  is  believed  that  five  pounds  of  but¬ 
termilk  can  best  be  fed  with  one  pound 
of  grain  mixture,  and  if  the  material  is 
plentiful  it  might  be  well  to  increase 
slightly  the  amount  suggested.  This 
should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop, 
and  iu  such  quantities  as  the  animals 
will  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily.  It 
would  be  rather  expensive  to  haul  this 
material  seven  miles  if  there  was  no 
other  reason  for  making  the*  trip. 

As  to  the  O.  I.  C.  breed  of  swine  it  is 
common  judgment  that  any  of  the  fat 
breeds  of  swine  iu  approved  form  and 
type  are  economical  units  for  converting 


American 


Buggies 


S|ars?RoepucK 


yjonde/'/j 

FEED 


farm  products  into  pork.  Broorl  solec- 
tion  is  of  minor  importance  when  com¬ 
pared  with  tile  selection  of  typo,  feeding 
qualities,  and  early  maturing  charnetiT- 
istirs.  It  would  he  easy  to  select  in  your 
correspondent's  territory  very  useful  and 
profitable  <  >,  T.  C.  swine,  and  providing 
they  are  liberally  fed  with  this  mixture 
they  ought  to  realize  a  clear  profit  to 
the  owner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  cor¬ 
respondent  has  sufficient  determination 
and  will  power  to  cling  to  the  farm  and 
work  out.  agricultural  problems  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way.  There  is  something  about  live 
stock  farming  that  is  most  interesting 
and  attractive  for  young  men  who  have 
responded  to  this  call  and  interested 
themselves  in  practical  problems,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  they  are  afforded  on  an  up-to- 
date  farm.  f.  c.  VI. 


Lily  and 
Primrose 
Separators 


Ration  for  Fresh  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  four-year-uld  Jersey  cow?  She  fresh¬ 
ened  two  weeks  ago,  is  doing  good  work 
at  the  pail.  I  have  a  good  quality  of 
mixed  hay.  and  am  feeding  a  peek  of  raw 
potatoes  once  a  day,  with  two  quarts  of 
ground  oats  and  buckwheat  in  which  I 
mix  a  little  wheat  bran  and  a  half  pint 
of  cottonseed  night  and  morning.  What 
do  I  need  to  make  this  ration  all  right? 
I  can  get  ground  corn.  Would  that  be 
worth  while?  T.  a.  b. 

Maine. 

In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  cow,  I 
have  assumed  she  weighs  000  pounds  and 
is  producing  MO  pounds  5%  milk  daily: 
This  being  the  case  the  following  is  a 
good  balanced  ration  to  feed  daily.  10 
pounds  mixed  hay,  15  pounds  potatoes, 
one  pound  ground  buckwheat,  two  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds  gluten  feed, 
two  pounds  dried  distillers’  and  brewers’ 
grains,  two  pounds  wheat  bran,  one  per 
cent.  salt. 

Feed  grain  at  rate  of  one  pound  to 
three  pounds  of  milk.  The  ration  which 
you  are  now  feeding  is  unbalanced,  not 
containing  enough  protein,  so  I  have  put 
in  the  gluten,  cottonseed  and  distillers’ 
grains  to  supply  this  protein,  u.  F.  j. 


THE  cream  separator  is  the  center  around 
which  every  successful  dairying  establish¬ 
ment  revolves.  A  good  separator  will  add  considerably 
to  your  cash  income.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  at 
random.  If  you  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  best 
features  of  the  best  cream  separators,  let  us  help  you. 

An  ordinary  separator  will  save  you  money,  but  if  you  want 
to  make  the  most  from  your  cream  buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose. 
These  International  Harvester  separators  work  so  efficiently  and 
for  so  many  years  that  even  the  two-  or  three-cow  farmers  use 
them  with  profit.  Is  yours  a  bigger  herd?  Then  take  the  advica 
of  thousands  of  the  most  prosperous  dairymen  and  buy  either  a. 
Lily  or  a  Primrose. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  very  closely — leaving  only 
a  drop  of  cream  in  a  gallon  of  milk.  They  are  strong  and  simple, 
needing  few  adjustments — which  any  man  or  woman  can  make. 
The  frame  on  each  is  open  and  sanitary.  The  supply  can  is 
large  and  low.  Every  bearing  and  quiet  gear  is  well  oiled 
always  by  a  splash  system.  There  are  no  better  separators. 

Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  from  the  I  H  C  dealer  and  be  sure  of 
Satisfaction.  Write  us  for  catalogues  and  booklets  on  dairying. 

International  Harvester  Company  ol  America  * 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA  (flj 

w/  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Othorne  Plano  \%j 


Always  on  Trial 

If  at  any  time  you  feel  that  your  American 
Beauty  Buggy  is  not  giving  you  Uie  service 
you  have  a  right  to  expert,  you  can  return 
ihe  buggy  to  ns  nml  v.  c  will  semi  you  your 
money  together  with  any  Bright  charges 
you  paid. 

It  takes  the  highest  <iuntity  of  material and 
workmanship  to  stand  n  trial  olfci  like  this. 
There  are  no  hotter  buggies  made  today  than 
American  Beauty  Buggies,  and  by  shipping 
from  a  warehouse  near  you  we  are  nMe  to 
lay  down  at  your  station  a  genuine  American 
Beauty  Btiir.ry  at  3  price  that  means  a  very 
large  saving. 


In  our  eatalog  we  show  buggies  as  low  os 
82G.95.  also  a  full  line  of  road  carts,  surreys, 
spring  wagons  and  pony  vehicles  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  today  for  our  vehicle 
I  proposition  No,  GfUiPO 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  from  the 
following  feeds  for  Jersey  cows  weighing 
from  700  to  1,000  pounds,  giving  from  20 
to  30  pounds  of  5.3%  milk?  Wheat 
bran,  $24  per  ton;  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  $24  per  t<m ;  distillers’  grains 
(dry  I,  $35  per  ton;  cottonseed  meal, 
$42  per  ton;  corumeal.  $33  per  ton;  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  (old  process),  $10.50  per 
ton;  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and 
plenty  of  corn  silage.  F. 

New  York. 

At  20  cents  per  pound  for  nitrogen  and 
four  cents  per  pound  for  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  assuming  that  70%  of  the 
fertility  of  the  feed  is  available  in  the 
manure,  your  grain  feeds  rank  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Bran  $1.13  tier  cwt.,  middlings 
$1.14  per  cwt.,  distillers'  grains  $1,17  per 
cwt,,  cottonseed  meal  $1.22  per  cwt., 
oil  meal  $1.49  per  cwt.,  eornmeul  $1.03. 

This  shows  us  we  should  aim  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  from  the  first  four  feeds 
iu  the  list,  oil  meal  and  cornmeai  being 
too  expensive.  The  balanced  daily  ration 
follows;  M0  pounds  corn  silage,  10  pounds 
mixed  hay,  three  pounds  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  two  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  two 
pounds  standard  middlings,  one  pound 
wheat  bran,  one  per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  at  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
three  pounds  of  milk.  The  high  per  cent, 
of  fat  in  the  milk  means  milk  of  high 
solids,  not  fat  alone,  hence  more  fetal  is 
required  to  make  a  pound  of  this  milk 
than  a  pound  of  low-testing  milk. 


Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 


Pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills, 
there  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
Address  nearest  office. 

TIB  INDIANA  SILO  00.,  518  U nlon  BWr^laa.non.Inc!. 
.anaas  City,  Ho.  P--  Moines,  Ik.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

S  Eiuh.n*. Btdj.  518  la<lUaxfil4*.  6jg  UyKbtoolTkx.  Bldg. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


“Natco  On  The  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  c>ufak,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi¬ 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreated  and  they  are  nowspringiitg  up  every  where. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  conic.  Write  itozu. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1 121  Fulton  Building  •  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories — Prompt  shipments. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterant*  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yonvavlf.is  a  special 
combination  of  choiee  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  t'ced.eorn  distillers' grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat,  middling?  and  n  little  colt,  that’s  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  und  all 
thoroughly  mixed  In  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  mills  daily  from  each 
eowmay  turn  a  lu*»  iutoa  profit, Try  I.ARRO-FEED 
for  more  profit*.  .Sold  OI»  "intiney  biek  it  tot  jalistied” 
plan,  the  ductalon  I  ring  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 


are  the  two  Hxso  Unadilla  Silos  on  this  fine  New 
Jersey  farm;  and  you  can  just  believe  they  wouldn't 
have  been  erected  had  rot  tho  owner  Investigated 
their  me  fits  and  vcrifledall  claims  of  quality,  durabil¬ 
ity,  greater  convenience  nnd  ability  to  cure  and  keep 
silage  prime.  New  va:  dogshuw  g  coned  ruction  in  de¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  learn  how  u  Unadilla 
will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  your  form.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  orders.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


FRONT  that  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Economical  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  16  grade  Holstein  cows  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,200  pounds  each,  for  which 
I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  from  the  following  feeds: 
Corn  silage,  mixed  clover  hay.  cornmeai. 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
feed  and  cottonseed  meal.  1  would  pre¬ 
fer  little  cottonseed  meal  if  possible.  The 
cows  arc  milking  40  pounds  of  3.8  milk 
per  day.  D,  A.  N. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  ration  for 
your  cows  from  Ihe  feeds  mentioned  with¬ 
out  drawing  heavily  on  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed  to  supply  the  protein 
lacking  in  your  roughage.  The  daily  bal¬ 
anced  ration  is  as  follows:  40  pounds 
corn  silage,  12  pounds  mixed  clover  hay, 
two  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  three  pounds 
gluten  feed,  two  pounds  middlings.  2^ 
pounds  wheat  bran,  one  per  cent.  salt. 

Feed  grain  at.  rate  of  one  pound  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  This  is  realty  a  very 
economical  ration,  particularly  where  the 
manure  is  cared  tor  properly.  Cotton¬ 
seed  feed  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  even  at.  $40  per  ton,  because  of  the 
fertility  it  leaves  in  the  manure  after  cow 
gets  through  with  feed.  ii.  f.  j. 


RITE  FOR 


Continuous  <  i pen  Door  Front.  Per- 
innnrnt Steel  i-ukln  .utm  ln  rt. 

■  Size  b  \  'j'l  .  .  .  .  §  8u.n0 
••  10x21  .... 

••  12x2/1  ....  HI).  IK) 
Other  Sizes  in  proportion  Dis¬ 
counts  to  Agent s. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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BOX  l  1 


Perfectly  Alr-tighf 

PttrfOCt-ftltlnir  doors  make  Ihe  silo  abso- 
lutoly  air-light.  That  keeps  ihe  ensilage 
sweet  ami  fresh  down  to  lust  forkful.  Quiclc, 
easy  udjuatment— no  hummer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  8teel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime-  or  White  or 
Yellow  Pino,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can’t  buy  abcttcrailoatimy  price.  Complete 
am; non m;  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
iriutio., Qtiullty.  Facto r  »» Frederick, Md„ 
ana  i.nor.oke,  Vu.  ft  rite  for  free  catnluy. 

economy  silo  t  MAsruFAerosiNG  co. 

Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Strongs*!  built, *i molest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th* 

Iit»ri«tloa»l  sue  Co,,  US  Bala  tit,,  Lines  rillc  £»• 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Fanning,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.G0 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  8t„  New  York. 


OIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 
always  been  Ismous  lor  their  uniform  lush 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
anti  tightest  comliuction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


Mother:  “Edna,  look  a(;  your  dirty 
hands,  and  I  saw  you  wash  thorn  only 
half  an  hour  ago.”  Edna:  ‘‘Yes,  mam¬ 
ma.  I  just  can’t  understand  it,  but  your 
washing  stays  on  ever  so  much  longer 
than  mine  does.”— Boston.  Transcript. 
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English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C  While  Leghorns  '  While  WyatidoUes 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Baft  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Cl  nr  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelten  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  arc 
bred  for  size,  vigor.  Quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world's 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  3. 


awii  eggs,  unew  /•£■ 

laying  aii  egg*.  jtl 

Book.  "Tlx*  Surry  of  the 
200-Kjnr  Min.'  sent  for 
lop-  v  mi  o  ti  n  t  ded  i»cte  ti 
from  first  order. 

Write  today!  ^ 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
ftnx  P,  Lancaster.  Pa 
Breeding  Stock  Hatching  Eggs 
Boby  Chicks 


S.  C.  R 
J  w*  LE< 


CHIX**Baby 


■s**  \  S.  C.  RED  and 
W.  LEGHORN 

lfP\  He  Evidence  is  enntamed  in  our 
K3m  Illustrated  Catalog  (Post  Free) 

W  o]  "‘More  Money  from  Chix 

V  * J  and  Eggs  for  Hutching" 

Special  May  inti  June  Prices 
yr  Address  Dept.  4 

JDSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.Y. 


Eggs  (or  Hatching^, W  tgflfSf-JW 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $■> 


Pill  |  PTC«,  t’.W.  LEGHORNS 

U  L  L  C  I  o  t;  \  K  til'll)  hocks 

Kngago  your  Pallet')  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  rnusnuuhlc  it  will 
not  pn\  to  Raise  them  vonrsolf.  Uiv-pliir. 

THE  MAt  KEY  I'AIUIS  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


"ELMORE”  BABY  CHICKS  15  CENTS 

and  up.  SL  C\  Whitt  Luirboim  kern  no  other). 
Brectiioy;  from  troportoii  Males  from  JoO  Egg  lien. 
Stock  hixtiMi  for  white  diarrhea  hy  Storre  Station. 
Maclnxli-'t  free,  Some  ttno  Airedale  Pups  reasonable. 

ELMORE  FARM,  R.3,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

BARRON  LEGHORNS.  S4S  1 0  49Ur  OP  STIUlkS.  Wynu- 
(toltes  fi'Uil  M'UTp'  mill  Mi'-'iiu  i  Colili  '-t  peris.  All  birds 
trap-nested.  JayM  Ernirce, tor-  Hudson  anil  Titus  Ave  .  Irondequoii.M.Y 


"With  The  Lay  Bred  la  Them” 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  P.red 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

\Ve  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
.to  each  customer.  , 

\  > — .  FULL  CATALOG  will  net  you  right  / 

*"  \  ou  LeifliOfOS.  Write  for  it  today  1 

^SPHECHERBROS/  j 

Boy 40 Uphreratown. Pn/y  J 


I  otrlmrn  BABY  CRICKS  bf  dependable  rin.ility  from  our 
LogiiUI  II  78(10  Mammoth  Muchino  Custom  hutching 

,-i I  so .  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  Westwood,  N  J. 


UNDER  LITERAL 

Guarantee  of  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  offer  finest  S.C.  V.  Leghorn  stock.  Price*  in  any 
quantity.  Perfect  White  Kegs,  2  or.  and  over,®  So., 
each; '-hicks,  11c  Bitch  M  otmj;  Back. including  Express 
charges,  if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  out-of-the-onii 
nary  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  SliKlhimie  Fall*,  Mass' 


Iflt’sSingleCombWhite  Leghorns 

you  are  going  to  buy,  I  tetter  read  our  booklet.  Spec¬ 
ial  price  on  eggs  and  chick®  if  orders  are  hooked  he- 
fore  March.  BinuHam  F.oc,  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


B1  1  •  _  —  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 

abv  Unix  Tlatchb.g Eggs  Booklet, 

A  " Haw  tu  Grow  Chix.  "with  $10 

ROKEY  ELEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


order, 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

In'!  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  viz. :  1.  Vig'orous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to- 
iay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Our  stock  and  business  methods  fulfill  flicsr  conditions. 
To  illustrate  :  our  flock  of  1000  pullets  —Barron-Young’ 
strain  were  laying  .Kill  eggs  per  day  In  Oil.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  dog.  wholesale.  By  Feb.  15th,  they 
were  laying  100,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  ol  February 
haven't  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
But.  send  for  ourciieulurund  rend  tlio  experiences  of  u  ill - 
er?  with  our  stock.  Bend  particularly  juu  ugruph  headed : 
-‘200-egg  hens,  and  such."  It  limy  bring  up  ideas  you 
hadn't  considered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H,  PENN  Y,  Mattituek,  NT  Y. 


B  ARRONHAET<f^NG 

During  April  1  car.  spare  limited  number  Kegs  from 
selected  breeders  from  dams  with  records  Iroru  231) 
to  2415,  mated  to  264-258-2110  and  2K7k- record  cockerels. 
$7  per  1U0.  Can  spare,  few  eggs  froiu  Breeders  hav¬ 
ing  individual  records  from  221  to 280.  mated  to  280- 
-,;ii:;  and  -JIL- record  cockerels.  $llt  per  UlO.  '.'Ok,  fertil¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Owing  to  lateness  of  Spring.  April 
and  Km  ly  May  ICggs  will  ,1)0  of  more  value  Hum 
those  produced  in  March.  1  have  nothing  but  pure* 
bred  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 

A.  C.  LORD,  -  Phonn  137,  Lakeville,  Conn 


More  Fresh-laid  “  Stale”  Eggs 


In  your  issue  of  March  4th  I  notice 
an  article  entitled  “Fresh-laid  ‘Stale’ 
Eggs,”  the  sbilene.se  evidently  being 
caused  by  some  disturbance  Of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs.  I  had  an  experience  some 
years  ago  with  a  fresh-laid  staleness  of 
another  sort,  but  equally  disturbing,  It 
illustrates  the  extreme  care  necessary  tn 
produce  eggs  that  are  really  fresh  and 
entirely  wholesome. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  just  after  the 
hens  had  been  given  free  range  with 
plenty  of  grass.  They  were  laying  heavi¬ 
ly  and  the  eggs  were  gathered  regularly. 
Vet  they  were  so  “stale"  that  we  could 
not  endure  them  on  the  breakfast  table, 
to  say  nothing  of  eating  them.  We 
looked  for  :.  contaminated  food  or  water 
supply,  but  found  none.  Finally  we  re¬ 
moved  some  patent  nest-eggs  which  were 
guaranteed  to  drive  away  lice.  The  stale¬ 
ness  suddenly  stopped.  Wo  never  blamed 
the  lice  for  leaving.  The  experience  was 
worth  all  it  cost,  for  since  then  we  have 
used  no  nest-eggs  whatever,  patented  or 
otherwise.  They  are  a  nuisance  and  en¬ 
tirely  mi  neeossa  l-y. 

Maryland.  fuku  j.  van*  hoesent 

I  have  read  S.  T.  Walker's  account 
of  “Fresh-laid  (Stale!  Eggs.”  and  want 
to  say  that  I  believe  him  right.  Last 
year  I  had  a  very  similar  case.  I  was 
dressing  the  very  heaviest  hens  for  a 
private  customer.  This  large  fat  hen  I 
picked  up  weighed.  I  think,  D'A  pounds. 
I  noticed  her  comb  was  a  little  dark,  hut 
she  seemed  to  In*  eating  and  scratching 
with  the  other  hens  when  I  caught  her. 
I  usually  kill  ami  pick,  then  wait  until 
the  uext  morning  before  drawing,  to  have 
them  cooled.  In  hot  weather  I  throw 
them  into  cold  water  right  after  picking, 
but  in  the  Winter  hang  them  in  cellar. 
1,  as  usual,  weighed  the  hens  and  then 
began  drawing  and  heading.  I  noticed 
that  the  skin  looked  coarse,  but  thought 
being  a  very  heavy  hen  it  would  be  so. 
When  I  opened  the  bird  a  lot  of  dirty 
yellow  water  spouted  out  onto  the  floor, 
about  a  pint.  Then  I  took  out  a  good 
handful  of  pieces  of  dried  yolks  and  shells 
and  five  big  eggs.  There  was  no  shell 
upon  them,  but  they  felt  just  like  India 
rubber,  I  did  not  measure  one.  hut  they 
were  till  larger  than  a  ay  double-yolkcd. 
The  stove  was  right  handy  and  I  hustled 
everything,  hen  and  all,  into  the  fire. 

Massachusetts.  \\\  t.  w. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— a  large  anti  heavy-laying  strain. 
Large  wit  its  Eggs  and  many  of  them  $1  per  15; 
■f  1.75  per  3U;  $5  par  1 00 .  J.  M.  CASK,  G II  Iron,  N.Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 


o. minute  Legion  a  uaiuimig  Lgg*  from  Trap- 
Nested  lions  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Mill  BROOK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 


BRED  TO  LAY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  eh  irks.  S12  per 
I ui).  Hatching  Kegs,  &5  i v  1(10:  $45  per  1.000.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TERRY  RRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


ACME  QUALITY  CHIX 

will  Oil  t.he  ogjr  basket  next  winter.  S.  <2.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  H  to  12  cents. 
Hutching  Eggs.  Wy-Hitr  Farm,  Denton,  Mil. 


Utility  Leghorn  Breeders! 

White  Leghorn  cocks  a  fid  Cockerels.  $5  each.  Amer¬ 


ica's  host  laying  stvahri  approved  l,y  International 
Kgfi  Laying  Contests,  Day-old  chicks.  $15  jjcr  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now.  Peasley,  Clieshiie.  Conn. 


IcnpofUr  and  Bresdef 


5*6-7  lb.  beu«,  7  and  E  kb.  cc-cks. 
Fertile  ege».  zaxnatced  Trap- 
acatffil  and  Pedigreed  StocV, 

WILLIAM  I.  WHITNEY 

Marlbprouch,  N.  YL 


Js.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 
Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Con t.  Reports  and * the  most 

ruk  TiPflitfihiil  prtfalnif  writlpri  *  *  f  tililV  F.Hfitrt”  FrFHE 


practical  catalog  written.  “I  tihty  Facts"  Free. 

J.  R.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Wc  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAY.  Isn’t 
that  jnsr  wliRt  you’ve  heeu  looking  for  !  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  lust. 

Hough  Egg’  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeder  nnd  importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  exclu¬ 
sively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  tvnpnesied 
stork.  Price  list  and  records  upon  request, 

M.  J.  OUAGKEN  BUSH  -  N Utley,  N.  J. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks' 


All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  0. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottos,  S.  C.  R- 1.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Fond  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WlCiniOSS  FARM,  -  Box  137.  Demurest,  N.  J. 


BARRON 


CHIX 


EGGS 


‘'48  2(50-284-cgg  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  0  pullets  and  1 
co'-Uerel.  $15.  Eggs.  $7  par  W0;  $ti()  per  1,000.  Baby 
chix.  $8  per  50:  $15  net-  100.  Mating  I i«t. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Lady  Cornell  Strain 

8,  C.  'White-  I.oghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  handling  S4.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicles 
812  per  10h. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  CalvertOn,  L.  I. 


w*ater  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAV  OLD  CHICKS— ECOS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  ate  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C’.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  <u  chicks  ami  fertility  of  eggr,  a i - o 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  nnr  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  90$  fertile.  $/> 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  liay-Olii 
Chicks,  $  1 3  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  Uenson  alfalfa  range.  Entire  Hock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Best  trap-pnstfld  stock,  282-erg 
strain.  It’s  the  strain  that  counts.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
in-  $7  per  1011 :  #1  per  setting.  Rat.  guaranteed. 

j» "  jc.  I{ A  Fl'KKTV.  -  Murlhoro,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested-  iocludiMf  Barron  strnin ;  f»-wnoW  pullei*.:.  Hooking 
order*;  dmiUu"  free.  Hamilton  farm-  Himimsrurn,  N  ^ 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  dswVr°auinn  s 

3,000  breed-n-a  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed.  Sne- 
chl  bred  for  Winter  eggs.  150,001)  baby  chicks  for 
1026  and  130.000  hatching  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery,  (c  $12 per 
1(11),  No  order  too  largo  or  too  small,  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  (L-t  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready.  <«  $t>  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book,  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepina 
Solved  "  free  with  nil  $10  orders. 

Edgar  Briggs.  Box  75,  J’leasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c 

-As  good  ne  Die  'tost.”  Leaders  hi  Laying  Contest. 
Delivery  alter  Alay  15th;  after  June  1st  10  route.  2- 
vear- old  hens,  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
Htorr-.'  Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records 
"18-202  3,0011  chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  MALL  -  .  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

2-18-200-284-egg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  lie. 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  CDyton.N  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY— -ON  FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  8-ycar-old  hens. 
Mated  with  Burron  cockerels  from  host  Imported 
shock.  Selected  oggs  ( averaging  28  men.  to  the 
(Tor..)  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  and  00% 
fertile — $0  a  100.  Candec  hatched  chicks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100,  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  Oil  request. 

THE  NISSEQITOGUE  FARM 

E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner*  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P. O.,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  ‘'Utility  ”  Chicks  {nC  price? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  gieat  vigor  and 
large  size.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  S.  C,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  Barrou-WyckOtl  Strain  F,  M-  DA\  IS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cinciuuatus,  New  York 


S.  G.We  Leghorns— Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

<  it-culav  Free.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Both  combs. 

Boston  winners  many  years.  Also  Ruff  Rocks. 
Stock,  Eggs, Chicks.  Writs  NATHAN  HARTFORD,  Bourncdile.Mass. 


4k ■■  ■/ 1 7  and  10c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 

fill  II. K  \  funded  for  dead  chicks  Circular 
vmvng  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisleryilie,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  / 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Kerfs  J 
B.  Rocks  i 


p  V  R  F,  P.  R  F.  r>  ,  t 
*  Strong,  Livable.  / 
From  heavy  -  laying,  L 
lie  a  1  thy.  free  range  JH| 
stock,  Safe  arrival  Py 
guaranteed, 

Wesley  Grinnell  \ 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


20,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  two  amt  three-year-old  stock.  Free  range.  Cii- 
culai.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Hoe  art.  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  Leaves  for  Poultry 

Replying  to  rim  question,  page  454. 
ttskocl  by  J.  II.  II..  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
garding  tlic  feeding  value  of  rlmbavb 
leaves  for  poultry,  I  have  about  1-5  bills 
of  the  improved  “large  leaf"'  variety,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  inside 
the  benyard  fence.  The  hens  do  not 
touch  it  even  when  all  other  green  food 
lias  been  eaten.  My  advice  would  he  not 
to  feed,  or  try  to  prepare  in  any  way  for 
feed,  anything  that  the  hens  will  not  cat 
in  the  growing  state.  Why  does  not  J. 
II.  II.  feed  sprouted  oats,  or  Alfalfa 
meal,  eitln-r  dry  in  t lie  dry  mash,  or 
steamed  by  pouring  over  it  boiling  water 
and  letting  stand  for  an  hour  or  so? 
Maine.  A.  F.  joiinson. 


Space  for  Young  Chicks 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  size  house 
will  accommodate  500  young  chicks?  I 
wish  to  have  them  occupy  the  house  until 
they  weigh  two  to  three  pounds  apiece. 

Greenwood,  Del.  R.  A.  H. 

I  take  it  that  you  are  contemplating 
brooding  the  500  chi.cks  under  one  colony 
coal-burning  stove.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  shed  roof  house  eight  feet  high,  in 
front  and  five  feet  five  inches  in  the 
back,  12  feet  wide  find  14  feet  deep  he 
used.  The  room  12x1-1  has  worked  out 
very  well  with  the  writer.  At  the  age 
of  about  six  to  eight  weeks  the  Docks 
should  lie  divided,  as  it  is  unwise  to  keep 
so  many  chicks  together  until  tlu-y  weigh 
two  or  three  pounds.  With  Leghorns  the 
sexes  should, be  separated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  two  Hocks  kept  separate. 

w.  c.  T. 


Legborns  and  Buttercups 

Referring  to  the  notes  on  page  455. 
relative  to  Leghorns  and  Buttercups,  I 
beg  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Burr. 

As  to  size  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent, 
of  my  Buttercup  cockerels  of  last  season 
weighed  front  41b  to  5Ve  pounds  each  "it 
six  mouths,  pullets  from  three  to  four 
pounds  each,  which  is  not  “one  pound 
lighter”  than  Leghorns.  The  fact  that 
there  have  been  hut  few  entries  of  But¬ 
tercups  in  laying  contests  has  been  be¬ 
cause  there  were  not  many  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  most  of  them  in  small  Hocks  for 
experiment.  Three  pens  in  competition 
with  several  hundred  pens  cannot  prove 
or  disprove  anything. 

I  claim  that  Buttercups  are  larger, 
quieter,  nnd  that  they  lay  a  larger  and 
more  attractive  egg  than  Leghorns ;  that 
they  are  hardier  at  all  times  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  as  chicks,  with  n  laying  season 
that  extends  well  into  the  L  ull.  So  much 
from  personal  knowledge  without  any 
grandfather  clause.  What  seems  to  he 
entirely  reliable  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  breed  is  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  doctor’s  formula. 

New  Jersey.  c.  v.  gubiex. 


EGGS 


for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay 


CHICKS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Weave  now  hooking  orders  for  hatch  ine-eggs  from  fully  matured, carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds, 
se'ectefi  for  Their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  I  hey  are  the  pieKot 
a  tloek  of  many  thousand  birds,  We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  our  in  a  tings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  AVH1TE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  I’EILIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EMBDEN  GEESE 

DAY-OLI)  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  out  White  Ply  month  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns;  Day-old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  (or  Our  Records  In  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


XrSLXl-liWl?  TZ>i\y  Old  CIllCliLS 


S.C.  WHITE  I.KUUORSS  EX0M  SIVF.t.V 

QUALITY  PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chick;  arc  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  per 
10Q  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  anil  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application.  T  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want.  When  you  want  It. 

K.IRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

THE  BIC  MONEY  MAKERS 


J  BABY  CHICKS 

M  Yicm-mis.  sturdv.  healthy  chicks  from 
M  farm  raised  breeding  flocks  of  pedigreed 
m  brace  1  avers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
m  Gibw’ii  eggs  from  Utility  strains  guarau 
f  teed  SO r.  feitilc. 

[  BREEDING  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  R.  1.  REDS 

Infuse  CJihson's  -'Bred  to  Lav"  blood  in  your 
l  flocks.  The  birds  are  large,  hearty  and  vigorous  , 
I  and  will  make  your  flocks  pro-  /C\ 

L  ductite  and  profitable.  Sg  \ 

%  Let  us  stock  your  farm  or  es-  T  \ 

tut'  with  these  bruts  layers,  fi  V — — — -J 
Order  early,  you  get  hotter  t 

senior  Illustrated  folder  fc  t 

on  request. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Drawer  C.,  ^ 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Barron  Leghorns 

Bred  from  imported  stock;  free  range,  healthy 
birds.  Special  reduction  lor  April.  Eggs— Six  Dol¬ 
lars  per  hundred;  One  Dollar  per  setting.  Chicks 
_'l  wc! ve  Dollars  per  hundred.  Choice  two-year 
apple  trees.  Twelve  Dollars  per  hundred,  Bench 
trees.  Nine  Dollars  per  hundred.  Catalog. 
Eastern  Shore  Nurseries,  Denton.  Maryland 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twonty-socon.’  week  of  the  contest 
at  Stores  shows  an  egg  production  of 
4,651 ;  this  is  310  more  than  were  laid 
last  week.  The  output  this  week  is  over 
60  per  rout,  of  the  possible  total.  Obed 
G.  Knight’s  White  Wyandott.es  stand  at 
the  head  again  this  week,  with  a  score  of 
59;  running  back  through  the  weeks  their 
score  reads  59-55-57 -54-55-54-54.  This  is 
an  astonishingly  even  record,  the  limit  of 
variation  in  seven  weeks  being  only  five 
eggs.  Mr.  Knight's  bii’ds  are  rapidly 
overhauling  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes, 
which  hare  been  the  leading  pen  ;  and  still 
are,  but  only  by  the  narrow  margin  of  six 
eggs,  Barron's  score  being  909  and 
Knight’s  903.  At  the  twenty-second  week 
last  year  Mr.  Barron’s  pen  had  laid  773; 
this  year  they  are  136  eggs  ahead  of  last 
year’s  record.  The  total  output  then  was 
3,947  for  the  twenty-second  week;  this 
year  it  is  4.651,  or*704  more.  The  grand 
total  last  year  at  this  date  was  4S.275, 
against  53,596  this  year.  This  gain  of 
5,321  eggs  in  the  five  months — over  a 
thousand  eggs  a  month  from  the  same 
number  of  pens — certainly  looks  as  though 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  direction 
of  increased  egg  production.  How  much 
of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  of  foreign  blood  among  our  birds, 
and  how  much  to  trap  nesting  and  better 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  no  one  can 
tell.  The  verdict  will  he  likely  to  vary 
according  to  men’s  prejudices,  fully  as 
much  as  to  an  honest  desire  to  know  the 
truth.  The  essential  tiling  is  that  progress 
is  being  made.  As  50  eggs  is. over  70  per 
cent.,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  32 
pens  laid  50  or  over,  and  the  average  for 
the  whole  thousand  birds  was  above  66 
per  cent. 

The  week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rooks.  Week  Total 

A.  T>.  TTnll,  Connecticut .  50  517 

Mrs.  Andreas  1 ’.rooks,  Now  York .  5(5  430 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  4(1  532 

Jules  F.  Friuiejits,  I,ong  Island .  41  751 

Hamilton  Insrirutc,  Virginia  .  43  444 

Fairfield*  Karma.  New  Hampshire....  52  032 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  41  420 

Oregon  Agr,  College,  Oregon .  48  031 

Hook  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  55  004 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  43  454 

White  Rooks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  44  400 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .........  55  001 

Albert  T-  Benr.ru,  Massachusetts .  48  509 

Keweenati  Farm.  Massachusetts .  53  405 

Holliston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts...  58  040 

Buff  Rocks, 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  48  422 


Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  TL  Wilcox,  Connecticut. .  50  420 

White  Wyandottes. 

T.imo  Ridge  Farm,  New  York........  45  408 

National  White  Wynn.  Club,  I*a .  33  413 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  50  003 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  47  701 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  43  SOS 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts.  .* .  48  4S9 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  42  700 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts...  40  505 

,T.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut. .  50  521 

Tom  Burron,  England  .  54  000 

Marsden  Cross  I’.  Farm,  England....  52  744 

Nettle  Bros.,  Bhode  Island  . .  33  475 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  48  574 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  48  619 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  36  349 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts....  40  511 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  45  382 

Rhode  Is’and  Reds, 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  51  (548 

A.  B,  Brnudage,  Connecticut  .  51  053 

Hillvlew  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont  ....  4(5  735 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  5(5  501 

Charles  O.  Polhomns,  New  York .  47  72(5 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  52  430 

Springdale  Poultry  I'arm,  Connecticut.  55  (541 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  48  405 

11.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  31  488 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  40  537 

A.  W.  Iiumcry,  New  Hampshire .  35  752 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut  .  40  655 

Allan’s  Hnrdtoliclit  Beds,  Rhode  Island  40  502 

Charles  Becker.  Cot:..,  cileut  .  50  593 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  5(5  (103 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  42  755 

II.  W.  Colling  wood.  New  Jersey .  42  404 

W.  II.  Bumstcmi',  Connecticut .  42  3(14 

Plneerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.,..  52  707 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  4.3  (508 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan .  53  529 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  TTnll,  Connecticut . 40  520 

Brneside  Poultry  Farm.  I’a . 47  488 

Jay  II.  ErulsKe,  New  York .  44  4(10 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  50  314 

James  H.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  40  305 

Mrs.  Rplllu  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut . .  52  497 

Wind «weop  Farm,  Connecticut  .  49  532 

Frauds  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  55  630 

P.  G.  Plait.  Pa .  55  431 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.,  41  381 

P.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  50  580 

Cha.s.  Heigh  Ohio  .  42  208 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  52  707 


Will  Barron,  Englaud  .  54  775 

J.  Collluson,  England  .  37  573 

Marsden  Cross  1’.  Faria,  England .  42  624 

lluslikill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  47  514 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  40  614 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  4+  405 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  49  003 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  44  348 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  42  416 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut  .  39  401 

W.  14.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  44  502 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  5(5  574 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  53  384 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y....  4(1  544 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  4S  477 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  40  500 

To tlr  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  40  292 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  41  502 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  48  501 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  .  53  518 

Jas.  F.  Harringtou.  New  Jersey .  47  582 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  .  49  381 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan .  42  295 

O.  h.  Magrey,  Connecticut  .  32  254 


Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  47  ( 

Reel  Sussex, 

Dr.  E,  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  29  ; 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey .  47  ' 

Etniwood  Farm,  Now  York  .  43  4 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  43  .’ 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  49  ( 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  32  , 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . .  51  j 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Don’t  kill  your  young  chicks  by  careless 
feeding.  Nine-tenths  of  poultry  losses 
could  be  avoided  by  feeding  nRI 

F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA  fc 

During  the  First  Ten  Days  L  -  4 

Positively  avoids  bowel  and  digestive 
Double  that  either  kills  the  chick  or  A 
stunts  its  growth.  A  necessity  to  &'■ 
Turkeys  and  Pheasants.  A  food  /|j 
that  produces  wonderful  results. 

Used  by  successful  poul- 
try  men  since  188+.  , 

At  your  dealers,  or 
write  direct  for  offer  of  .  ..  f 

trial  package  by  Parcel  / /- 

Post.  Booklet  on  pre-  ,f  t  / 

vention  of  poultry  losses  •’  A  j 
sent  FREE.  Satisfac-  /  j 

tion  or  money  back.  \/ 

f>.  F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON  *  ■ '  G 

£  's.  A  4  Main  Street,  ,  )| 

t  Lansdale,  Pa.  tlmlmjj 
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Experience  With  Minorcas 

T  saw  among  “Brevities”  the  question  : 
“Why  do  not  more  people  keep  Alinoreas 
if  they  lay  such  a  large  egg.”  I  don’t, 
know,  but  perhaps  I  may  state  two  rea¬ 
sons:  They  are  practically  non-setters 
08  compared  with  many  other  breeds. 
They  require  more  care  in  Winter,  at. 
least  that  has  boon  my  experience.  Other 
than  that  I  do  not  know  why  they 
Shouldn’t  be  kept,  as  well  as  others.  They 
do  lay  a  large  egg,  and  are  on  the  job  ail 
the  time.  I  would  not  want  any  better 
breed.  I  cleared  #1.-15  per  hen  in  1914 
and  $1.40  in  1915.  w.  L  s 

Schenectady, N,  Y. 


Guard  against  disease  germs  and  foul  odors 
by  cleansing  and  disinfecting  your  poultry 
houses,  hog  pens,  troughs,  sinks,  outhouses, 
garbage  cans,  stagnant  pools,  etc.,  with  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

It  is  an  old  reliable  preparation,  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  under  a  money-back 
guarantee  that  it  will  make  good. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  a 
Disinfectant 


is  good  alike  for  home  and  stable.  For  scab, 
mange,  hog  lice,  ticks  on  sheep  and  all 
parasitic  skin  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  poultry  and  does- 

1-GoLon  Can,  $1.00 

(except  In  Canada  and  the  far  West) ;  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  as  low  as  25o.  In  pint  bottles.  Quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels.  The  household  size  has  a 
handy  take-off -and-put-on  stopper. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Doesn’t  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock 
comfortable.  At  your  local  dealer's. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Prove  it  for  yourself 

Careful  feeding  means  healthy  chicks, 
Most  important,  of  course,  is  not  “how’ 
you  feed,  but  what  you  feed. 

Your  best  feed  for  young  chicks  is 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 


Distinct,  Definite  laying  strains  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  1.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  arc  from  the  oldest  and  best 
trapnested  strain  in  America.  Bitds  of  the  same  strain 
won  (he  Mo.  egg  contest.  VVc  have  a  handsome  breeding 
flock  uniform  in  size  and  nicely  marked.  R.  f.  Reds  are  a 
200-cgg  strain,  large  size,  uniform,  sound,  red  color,  fine 
layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Chicks,  $15.00  per  100, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.00.  Also  eggs  from  deep, 
rich,  glowing,  trapncslcd  Reds  (at  510.00  per  setting. 
Laying  rales  207-265.  Courteous  treatment  guaranteed. 
T .  IB.  Holoerts  Norway,  Me. 


Great  Winter  Layers 

ehing  Eggs . -J  b  t,i  1 ' ty  Stuck ....  $21 

"  I  Prize  winners-..  $3  I  w 
Mating  list. 

LOW  FARM,  S.  C.  McCarthy,  Midland  Park.  I 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Best  because  it  is  steam-cooked  so  that 
chicks  can  digest  it  easily.  Little  ones 
thrive  on  it. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


Wilsons  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 

T3  RED  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and 
f  HaicMn-  CEes  [hat  are  showing  85 °i> 

mi.tile  80.<10  per  100.  S..,3.fJ0  per  low.  Day-old 
elin;Us.  818.0(1  pet*  100.  SlO.dO  per  50.  $5.00  per  25. 

81 1 11.00  pin;  100(1,  Reduction  in  prices  after  May  1 

/rf'ctiZar  H.  A.  Wilson,  Prop.,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


Parks’  Brod-to-Luy  Strain.  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $5  per  liiU. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


TEie  H-0  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 


f*  l-l  I  P  Ur  C  APRIL  18th 
V>niL/l\.0  AND  19th 

2,000  S.  C.  Whtto  T/nghoi’iiK  on  sale  at  above  dates, 
owing  to  ft  countermanded  order.  An  iniiisnal  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  immodinta  delivery  of  those 
High  Quality  chicks.  They  am  of  exceptional  liva¬ 
bility  this  season.  Wire  or  phone. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Standard  Hied;  Heavy  layers.  Line-bred  lords  tlmt 
have  the  power  of  reproduction.  Ten  years  breed¬ 
ing  Hack  of  them.  Write  for  descriptive  mating  list. 

FOUR  ACRES  .  Natley,  N.  J. 


“Perfection’'  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world's  best  strain.  From  prize-winners, 
per  sotting;  4  settiugs.  $10.  Utility  eggs  from 
same  blood,  *1.51)  per  setting:  $8  per  100.  Cockerels, 

$3.  $4,  $5.  Dr,  II  A  VMA  N,  Doylest.own,  Pa, 


T>ew  is  the  lime  to  mate*  j»ar  lajers  produce — while  th« 
price  of  eggs  is  soariug.  |  —t 

Free 


BARRON  CHIX 


248-360-284 -egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
1U0;  $G0  per  1,001).  Cliioks,  $15  per  100, 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hil 


who  haioll.s  lend  IV: n b.  WY  \ 

\ - 1:  for  lied  Couth  M  'Al. 

Manli— the  great  egg-maker. 

Edwards  &  Loomis'Co.,  344C  No. Elizabeth  St., Chicago,  IIL 
Also  Manufacturers  of  ibe  Famous  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds 


Eggs.  81  per  15;  $5  per  11)0  Day-old  chicks,  $10  per 
100,  A.  C.  JDNFS,  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  and  silbcK 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


Pure-bred,  trap-nested  stuck.  S25-309-eggpf.il 
gree.  Quality  birds  at  average  pi  ices.  Chicks,  15c, 
apiece.  Hatching  eggs,  $0  per  hundred. 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm 


LIGHT  BKAlllIAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thorough  bred  stock. Cocker¬ 
els.  $2.50  each.  Selected  eggs,  13-$1.25.  3(8  S3  ill,  100-$G, 
Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Plalnville,  Conn 


STORRSIBaby  Chicks 


Ueavy. Laying  Strain  HUFF  ORPINGTONS 
11  lfiggR,  $1  ami  $2  per  15.  Ddithia  Farm,  R,  Stanley,  N  Y. 


Buff  Rocks 


ew  Yoi  k^winners.  Cock- 

FIELD.  Somers,  Conn. 


START  CHICKS 

Ott  Right 

Blue  Ribbon  Chick  Feed 


Hatching  Eggs  selected  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

raised  r.n  flee  range;  bred  to  vigorous  cockerels- 
Thomas  Barron  strain;  $5  per  hundred.  Good  win. 
tor  layers;  absolutely  free  from  disease.  Day-old 
chicks,  8c  ea.-h  after  May  1st. 

(JKOSSltOADS  FARM  •  Gabrisox,  n.  y, 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Success  strain  Barred  Rocks  and  Young’s  White 
Leghorn!.  Farm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 


JiegliiiniK.  I'arm  raised,  strong,  vigorous  stock. 
Chickens,  $15  hundred,  Write  for  free  catalogue, 
note  our  liberal  terms,  the  guarantee,  and  what 
others  say  about  our  stock. 

Slnttly  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  -  Holton.  Mass. 


Will  Do  It 

Our  Book  What  To  Do  Each 
Month  hi  Tho  PottUrt/  Yard  ’  ’ 
Ll'IIm  about.  Hlarting  nntj  i  uiniiu- 
chicks.  ITree  10  Poultry  Keepers 
t*  UulTato. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


PERFECTION  THOROUGHBRED 


Eggs  from  World’s  Bast  Strain  from  Prize  Winners, 
$1  per  15.  Cockerels,  32  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  nr  money  returned 

JAS.  SINS ABAUGH, Pine  Bush,OrangeCo.,N.Y. 


Columbian  Wjandottes .X'?*  letu  ng  onweiy° 

Choice  stock.  J.  BRIGHT  ANDREWS,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


'INCUBATOR 

THERMOMETERS 


■  — "always  tell  the  truth."  Always  found  ia 

the  bent  incubators.  Insist  that  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  bo  thus  tipilpped  anil  put  Tn  C2  in  your  old 
ICS,  too.  Price  jo;  each,  at  your  dealers  or  from 
i,  poilpaid.  Send  for  free  booklet, '‘Thuriuoiueny; 
acts  YYutlll  Knowing." 

Tyler  Instrument  Companies  Roriies?“N  !ir 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS-Ohoice  eggs  for  hat<*h 

Jug,  8.*>c.t  15;  $4-60.  100,  Geo.  K.  Bowdisli,  Espcrance.  N.Y 


Buff  Rock,  c5Sl!o  Black  Minorca,  Penciled  Runners 

15  eggs  31.  -Mrs.  Albert  House,  Goshen,  N-.  Y. 


\V|t  < fp  R  nolze  FISIIEL  Direct.  200-Egg 
VV  llllCIVUULB  strain  Special  matings, $2.50 
per  15  eggs.  Utility,  $1  per  15.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per 
1U0.  Circular. White  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm.  Green  Haven,  N.Y. 


PART  BRONZE-12  to  18  lbs-$G  each  or  4  for  $22. 

M.  II.  C,  HOLLES,  Kortright,  Station,  N.  Y. 


O.  C.  REOS-BARRED  ROCKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

**  Hatching  Eggs  “Stock  extraordinary- Price 


Gel  strong  birds  from  weak  Hatchlings. 

^  The  Marvel 
Colony  Brooder 

large  or  small  flocks. 
BS&Jjf  Price  $15. 


«  Hatching  Eggs  "Stock  extraordinary- ibices 
moderate.  .'  Oiu- vast  Ranges  promotes  increased  fer¬ 
tility  and  vigor.  Consolidated  Farms.  .1705  acres  Somerville,  N  J 


W.  C.  B.,  Polish  S.  C.,  Mottled  Anconas 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C.  RH00E  ISLAND  REDS,  13 

Eggs.  $1.  Catalog  25  varieties. 

Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards, Berkshire, NY. 


guitee  you’ve  been  looking  for  J 
iltis. 

The  Martllng  Guarantee  not 

only  includes  the  fertility,  hut 
Quaranlees  a specilled  numljcr 
of  ohloha  from  every  roUing 
of  eggs  pH  rvhftsotL 
A  uremlurnt  unlliurily  vnyu,  “The 
('.unpin..*  ,ire  very  perllno  layer,  uf 
lall-r  wuiteuav*’  -  "they  are  iwted 
l  the  ZOO-okk  in.jduwra." 

ARTIJNG  SILVER  CAMP1NES  b  (he 
si  Prize- winning  strain  of  any  breed  of 
fl  Auit'iicd. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal.  Arnoriean  Poultry  Association 
Championshiit.  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
77i*  Strain  IVit/i&ut  u  Peer 
Mating  List  ready— let  us  send  you  one 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.  0.  Bo*  4,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


c^c'cnt 

control  "of  the 

drafts.  T1IE  POUCH  FEED  is  new  ami  distinctive. 

Also 

THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Send  for  our  Free  booklet  describing  the  (,'P-TO- 
THE  MINUTE  method  of  hroodiuu  in  la.rgu  Hocks  ; 
the  merits  of  the  FKE9H  AIR  SYSTEM.  The  safely, 
convenience,  labor  saving  and  economy  in  operation. 
Learn  to  brood  without  loss,  making  THREE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  where  only  one  CUIOIC  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  CO.,  3(10  Chestnut  St,  Phila.,  P«. 
We  are  equipped  to  fill  ordera  promptly. 


White  China  Geese  Eggs,  25c.  each 

Mammoth  Pekin  D ticks,  51,  11;  R.  I.  Red,  White 
Leghorn,  But  red  Plymouth  Rocks,  30  c ts .  12. 

MAUDE  M.  PERKINS,  OCEAN  VIEW  FARM. Newburyport,  Mass. 


exclusively.  Eggs.  41.50  per 
13.  Shcrt  &  Tripp,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Improved  Silver  Campines 


Buttercups  "AlviniarTlf^Strain 

$5  pur  setting  of  15.  Mrs.S  M  C  LITTLETON. Spencer.N.Y 

RiiH#»rriin«-EGGS  FOK  HATCHING 
uuiiCRupb  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


April  15,  1010. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  April  7.  1916. 


|  As  strain  of  R.  I.  Rods  that  have  made  1 
|  good  all  over  the  country  in  the  hands  | 
1  of  hundreds  of  customers.  We  offer  | 
1  eggs  for  hatching,  that  are  from  pens  § 
|  of  pedigreed  breeders  <>f  proven  value.  | 
|  Day-old  chicks  also.  Why  not  get  the  I 
|  results  of  years  of  careful  work,  send  | 
|  for  mating  list  that  gives  facts  and  let-  | 
|  tees  from  customers.  Prices  reasonable,  1 
1  and  honorable  treatment  guaranteed.  f 

|  From  a  Purchaser  of  Eggs,  1915  f 

|  "I  wish  to  inform  yon  of  tin:*  results  wo  got  from  1 
I  mo  I'safi  bought  of  soil  last  soring.  We  hutched  s 
|  S7</}  and  sold  enough  rodierth  to  cover  all  ex-  1 
=  reuses,  after  reserving  what,  mules  we  wished  for  | 
1  our  owu  use.  We  have  line  Urge  i ml  lets  from  = 
1  i lie  lot.  which  we  shall  hold  over  for  next  year’s  1 
s  breeders.  They  lay  large  well  shaped  eggs.  We  § 
|  lute  obtained  such  good  results  that  we  shall  1 
I  certainly  wish  more  of  your  eggs  nest  season.  | 
1  riuchurst  roultry  Farm. 

|  Fel).  9,  3916.  Stoughton,  Muss.”  | 

|  This  Letter  Is  Not  Exceptional  to  Many  Other  Reports  | 

f  COLONIAL  FARM.  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H.  | 
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The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  ou  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Trade  M  nrk  Retc.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


Pens  mated  with  Prize  Winning  Cockerels. 

“Bred  near  the  Clou-’s”— Vigorous- 
Healthy  Birds 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson 


Carefully  shipped, 
(truer  now  and  give 
us  date  for  shipment. 


$1.00  •  i 

$0.00  •  . 

Send,  Check 


.  Per  Dozen 
Per  Hundred 

or  Money  Ordei- 


Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  ">..'1  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  TOO  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  100-mile  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  For  April.  May  and  June  the  price 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  for  July.  August  and 
September. 

3.3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April . $1.40  $1.40  $1.01  $1.70  $1.01 

May  . 1.15  1.21  1.30  1.51  1.00 

.Tune  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.00 

July  .  1.35  1.41  1.50  1.71  1.86 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September.  1.00  1.60  l.Sl  1.90  2.11 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Milford,  N,  H.,  7  conta  quart  retail. 

Gravity,  Fa.,  3 Vi  quart  wholesale. 

Mexico.  N.  Y.,  6  cents  quart  delivered. 

Oshtenio.  Mich.,  $1.85  to  $2.00  per  hundred, 
wholesale  8  cents  quart  retail. 

Hop  Bottom,  Fa,,  $1.44  can  of  40  quarts. 

ISUTTKU. 

The  market  has  been  firm  most  of  the 
week  on  both  high  and  medium  grades  of 
creamery,  and  prices  varied  but  little 
from  last  week’s  range.  The  weakest 
point  in  the  trade  is  in  city-made  stock, 
of  which  there  appears  to  be  some  sur¬ 
plus. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb.....  37!.$;®  38 

Extra,  92  score  .  36} 4@  37 

Good  to  Choice  .  32  <»  35 

Lower  Grades .  30  fit  31 

Storage .  32  @  36 

State  Dairy,  ben . 35  @  86 V4 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  33 

Ladles  .  22  (fit  26 

Packing  Stock  . .  21  &  25 

Process  .  24  @  3U 

lfiigiu,  111.,  butter  market  36  cents. 

CHICKS  1C. 

Business  is  light,  ns  asking  prices  are 
high  and  dealers  not  disposed  to  make  re¬ 
ductions.  Arrivals  of  new  make  are  not 
yet  huge  enough  to  have  much  effect  on 
the  market. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  ISIf®  1854 

Average  fancy  .  IS  @  1S!1 

Under  grades... . 14  ®  17 

Daisies,  best . 18  <§>  ls^ 

Young  Americas .  19  @  20 

Skims,  special . . . 15  Os  10ty 

Fair  to  good . .  ...  ID  @  13 

ICGG8 

The  market  continues  strong,  ns  ar¬ 
rivals  are  not  excessive  and  demand  good 
for  both  consumption  and  storage,  where 
auytliing  suitable  in  price  and  quality  for 
the  latter  can  be  bad.  T.ast  week  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  shipment  of  eggs  tested 
out  of  incubators,  but  the  caution  may 
well  be  repeated.  These  incubator  eggs 
should  never  be  mixed  with  fresh  or  gath¬ 
ered  stock,  but  kept  separate,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  notified  just  what  they  are.  Then 
they  can  he  sold  to  the  class  of  trade 
that  can  use  them.  Attempts  to  work 
them,  off  as  fresh  are  sure  to  make  trouble. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  @  29 

Medium  to  good .  22  &  2fj 

Mixed  colors,  best . 26  @  26 

Common  to  good .  21  @  24 

Duck  Eggs  . . .  . .  30  @  3$ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  active  and  market  very  strong 
on  medium  to  good  fowls. 

Ducks,  lb .  13  ®  15 

Fowls  .  19  @  21 

Boosters  . 12  ®  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Prices  continue  at  the  high  level  of  the 
past  few  weeks  .  Some  fresh  killed  is  ar¬ 
riving  in  damaged  condition  when  not 
iced.  Frozen  poultry  is  being  worked  out 
slowly,  as  speculators  see  no  reason  for 
cutting  prices  to  reduce  their  holdings. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . .  30  @  32 

Common  to  good  . . .  22  &  23 

Cblc!ccns  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  60 

liroi lens,  common  to  good  .  25  @  32 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ..  1  00  @1  25 

Roasters  .  25  @  28 

Capons,  best  .  32  @  33 

Common  to  good  . 25  @  30 

Fowls . . .  17  @  21 

Ducks,  Spring . . .  26  (5  23 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @5  25 

VARIOUS  MEAT’S. 

Calves .  12  @  15 

Lambs,  botbouse,  head .  5  00  @  S  50 

Pork .  8  @  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  fat  cows  slightly  higher. 
Calves  in  good  demand.  Sheep  scarce. 
Lambs  dull  . 

Native  Steers .  7  75  @9  50 

Hulls .  5  UU  @7  15 

Cows .  .  3  60  @  6  50 

Caives.  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  @11  25 

Culls .  6  0(1  @7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . .  5  00  @  7  6U 

Lambs  .  8  00  @11  00 

Hogs .  6  00  @10  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  50  @  8  00 

Medium  . . .  6  25  @  6  75 

Pea  .  6  00  @  6  70 

Bed  ^Kidney . S00  @8  65 


I  OWN 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  30  different  cuts  of 
large  portable  houses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  Si  end  up. 

E.  C.YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph.  Mass. 


in  1914 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 


TRAPNESTED 


(AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

L  Tells  everything  about  the  f3Er.ir.at-  A 
a  iug and  profitable  poultry  industry.  M 
9  Issued  monthly;  10  cents.  We  want  re 
f  you  to  know  how  i(ood  it  is  and  will  W 
send  .  6  months  for  26c.  Order  now.  * 
A.  1%  J. 1350-512  S.l>earborQ.Chlcago,liL 


Contest  Wyandottes — 282,  274,  271 

I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Leghorn 
Cockerel  in  the  World — 288  Ped. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— 284,  282,  256. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  BUFF  ROCKS. 

HANDSOMEST  HIGH  RECORD  S.  C. 
RED  IN  AMERICA. 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  rod.  tlior. 
ougbbred.  hen  batched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
brondine.i,  Hlid  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  x  trirtiy 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Urdu  in  existence,  laying 
i'ii  tv:  HI  to  2M  egg*.  HATCHING  EGGS  fro  ill  iragtlifl- 
orat.  large,  hard.v.  flowing  red  rose  and  single  com  b  liens, 
not  pullets,  mated  to .  *  ndtll.  large. vigoron*.  hunting  red 

nmles,  themselves  out  of  irupneslci!  lien*  I'crtdv.  strong, 
hatehalilo,  large  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  dailv,  safe  delivery  guaranteed  Whit,  diarrhoea 
absolutely  unknown.  TIN E  BREEDING  COCKERELS, 
early  lunched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breed  ere,  great  stam¬ 
ina  bmg  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  w  ell  spread .  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  An(J  <mt  of  trapnested  hens.  BREED- 
INI.  ItE.NS.  pullets,  mated  tries  And  bleeding  pens. 

We  ship  ad  over  I'  H.,  Canada,  and  ahmad  ax  far  as 
Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  States  and  tbeU.  S. 
Government.  Com  toons.  Etndghiforwaid  dealings. 
Satisfaction  (/ua  rauta'rt. 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUS  TOMER 

Cornwall,  Jf.  Y.. 

l  'eb.  ti,  1916. 

I  cannot  apeak  too  highly  of  your  Vibert  Strain.  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  1  EVER  SAW— liotll  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  P.  R.  I.. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box'I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


^  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
rjChampionOataSprouter 

Catalog  Free  an  Ucquesl 

II.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Slreet,  New  York 


BARRON  WYANDOTTE  I  I 

Chieks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  v/<V  VZ,  . 
strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we  aLL-OL 
imported  from  Torn  Barron’s  heav-  - '•CsAdk' U .  -r 
lest  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  -■ 

ing  from  12 7 12  to  883  eggs  in  pullet  year  Chicks 
from  *2ll  to  J40  a  hundred.  Write  formating  list. 

CC  PIID  CT  □  McDonogh  School  Farm 
•Ci*  IAVAUIX  McDonogh,  Md. 


PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quads, 
Rabbits.  Deer,  etc.,  for  storking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  anil  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  M’M.  .J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  l'a. 


White  Wyandottes-“Regal  Strain” 

The  world’s  greatest  "F  t Hit y  Show  Strain."  Eggs 
for  batching  from  grand  Hoiks  of  farm-range  birds, 
*1.511  per  15:  *8  per  Kill.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  K.  H.  U  N  D  E  W  H  1  L  L. 
"Old  Orchard  Farm,"  FOUGUKEEPSIK,  N-  Y. 


Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

*4  per  111.  U.  <’,  lied  Eggs.  *1  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Geityshnrg,  Penna. 


1A  AAA  PUIPIfC  fur  1916  from  our  heavy  winter 
IU,UUU  bnlbnO  laying  strains.  Also  Vibert  lied 
and  T'tf ltdieb!  Barred  Bock  xri-alns.  Hatching  eggs  in 
limited  quantities.  Chieks  hatched  inCandee  Mammoth, 
call  rally  hispeuted  before  Shipping  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  priTrrt, condition.  Ton  must  he  satlalled  or 
w  van  not  kwnyour  money.  90  pullets  raised  from  200 
eldeks  shipped  a  eustoinor  in  Virginia  Inst  year  gave  him 
71  epgs .Ian  rtth.  Order  now.  1*1, KASANT  VALI.EY 
DO  I  I.TItY  FA  ItM,  Lunenburg.  Mass. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  and  203-egg  stork  Eggs  ntnl  chicks  in 
season.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalaehin,  N.  Y. 


WhilpWvanrfnllpt!- Fertile  eggs  from  large,  stay 
Yf  llllS  lYyalH  OTlco  white  imp- nested, persistent  lay 

ers,$l.5Q  tor  15;  *7  for  100.  InulcsideFarm,  Lancaster.  N  Y 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  h  1“  o  me 

catalog  2C.  stamp,  shoving  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Itcllc.llle,  Pa. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


THE  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  4V1HTK  WYAN. 
•  DOTTES.  Trap  nests  need.  Choice  oh  jcks$20  per 
hundred.  OLD  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


-M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett, 
White  Hoi.  *3  25 per  12,  delivered  by 

WAITER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


Day-old  chicke  815  per  hundred.  Hatching  egg*  $1.26  per 
setting  of  13.  S'.tMl  per  hundred,  all  from  Heavy  weight. 
Vigorous.  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stuck,  raised  <>ti  Free 
Clover  Range,  carefully  selected  for  color,  and  kept  in 
Open  front  Houses  under  most  Sanitary-  Conditions.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chirks.  Fertility  of  eggs  80% and  “Absolute 
Set  Isfiivt  ion  (< ti n run t  eed- ’’  Xo  more  breeding  stock  for 
sale  <in til  furt  her  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Liuiil  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Leghorns.  Utility  ami  slimy  quality.  Catalogue  fret), 
RIVKUDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rivcrdnle. N.  .1. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  KEI>  TURKEY  EGGS 
Prize-laying  strain,  *4  per  11.. I  Fiona  Horning 
Indian  It.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25  per  12.  (.No.  I,  Genessee,  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated.  Great 
Winter  layers.  *1.5(1  per  sotting-  Infertile  eggs  made 
good.  LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


u Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  ‘direct0 

Thirteen  Engs.  *3;  Utility  Eggs,  $5  Hundred.  1,200 
Eggs  "CANDEE"  cheap.  (Cirrnlar.) 

J,E,  Byrnu,7 5  Quarry  St.,\Yilliiu:tuUc,C’onn, 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Bine  ribbon  winners,  Hagerstown.  York.  etc.  Prices 
reasonable  Free  Booklet 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G  Horner,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  breeders  with  Trapnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write forprices.  C. W. TURNER, WestHarlford, Conn. 


Austin’s  200  smiN  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skill, 
Eggs,  *1.50  to  *5  per  setting  1)5) ;  utility.  $7  60  per  Hill, 
Safe  delivery  am!  fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo*  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Leghorns  B A  R  R  0  N— W yandottes 

Eggs  from  imported  pens.  Records:  205,  265.  268, 
268.  2(7.1.  271.  273  :  283  cockerels. 

THIS  BARRON  I  ARM,  -  Connellsville.  Pa. 


PEKIN  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  o.ls?  a  strange.8 

Consolidated  Farms,  (1705  acres)  Somerville,  N  J. 


A ustin-Vibert  high  record  stock.  Eggs,  *7  per  11)0: 
chic,  s,  *18  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorns 

chicks,  15c  each.  8ARR0N  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  eggs  *1.50 

per  15.  KELLERSIRASS  WHITE  UI1PINGT0N  eggs.  11.50  per 
15.  Write  for  circular  and  delivery  dales.  All  unit- 
inns  from  hens.  Kansom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio 


Mammolh  Etndon  Geese  £fnki,A .JtV'eSf;  S r {1l 

Red  rampinos,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 

31  a  pic  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It.  52,  Athens,  Pa, 


Tompkins- Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fail  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15:  $4  per  50:  *7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

C.  A.  tiAKDK,  -  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  TWENTY  (30)  TOULOUSE 
K.  VV.  C.  WH1PPLB,  PUKCUABE.  N.  Y. 


Silver  Fared,  White  ntid  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
Pekin.  Rouen,  and  Rumo  r  Ducklings,  25'-.  each;  *21 
tier  100.  World’s  Best  Blood  Lines.  .4MIHAM 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  :V  4.  Phoenix ville.  Pa 


Starretl’s  S.  C.  Reds-?ia  ".HSK 

dark  and  vigorous.  Eggs  for  HATCHING,  *7,  $10,  $15  per 
100.  A  few  settings  @  *5  per  13  from  our  OLD  ACRES 
and  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MATED  by  the  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  J  II.  HfAItKETT,  Cochesett,  Mass. 


fill  Reel  Rrpprta- ^ Phickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
Du  Deal  Dlccua  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  and 
Eggs.  Valuable  catalogue  tree.  H.A.Souiicf,Bo»29,Selleri«iiie,P». 


QC  VARICTICQ  Fine  Chickens.  Ducks.  Turkeys.  Stock 
Ou  YAiUC  I  ICO  anil  Fggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  Jon  v  K.  1IIUTW0LL,  Ilnri  Uopbnrg.Va. 


Sc.  to  15c.  Racks  amt  Loehorus.  Money 
back  for  ilr.i.)  ones  n*  far  as  Colo.,  Xex.  and 
Me.  PainpUk-t  FREE. 

C  M.  LAUVER  -:-  McAlislerville,  Pa.  -:-  Box ' 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

In  large  or  small  lots.  Show  or  utility. 

THEIBREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Cornwall,  N.Y- 


^  P.  Whifp I  awhnrn«~R-c  R  1  Rei,s-Bostks£  Strains 

o.b.YinueLegnorns  Ell?]an(1<  New  z,.aiaiui  and 

America  can  Produce.  25,000  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale- 
1*1  iCtfS  low.  Write  US.  Twill  (Juki  Farm,.  Box  II,  Pulaiyrn.  Pa. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDSpoi”t%‘wT^«uhf- 

eil  Pull  Biifl  K«rly  Winter  U.vni  for  breeders.  K:ra. 

$3  1,0-50:  $6-100.  Box  190.  II  QtUt'KL.MILSH,  IlarDn,  t'onn 


Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Babj  Chicks  g*$*d  ^iwant 

because  they  are  "Noted  Layers."  I  have  no  other 
breeds.  L.  E.  lugohlsby,  Hartwick  Seminary  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  S.  C.  R.  /-  Reds 

Eg-gs  and  Chix  from  free  range,  tborobred  stork 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 

Ducklings  and  Guinea  Chix  also  supplied 
Commercial  Hatching  avoobegg  capacity 

Prices  anil  particulars  on  application 

MAPLE  GLF.N  FARM  M1LLERTON,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Eggs  ”LH  uuiuyGi>tid8m$iupe; 

setting  of  fifteen,  or  *6  per  hundred  Hillcrest  Poultry 
Farm,  Palmer's  Hill,  Stamford. Conn.  William  Hartwick.  Supt. 


But-,  white  j,it; horns, 8.  c.  it.  i.  nuns—  k<r„,  <kic.  per 

tr. ;  $l.f>0  jior  J50.  M  *rilc<l  Auuonas,  Bl.  MIidg  vjk,  Kkks*  $1.00 
per  l&;  $1.75  p«r  :?0.  CalalugUe  tree.  John  A.  Rolh,  Oiiakertown,  Pi. 


-F.ggs  from  heavy  lay 
ing.  prise  w  inning 

.  BRUSH  8  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


RoseComb  Brown  Leghorns- 

stock,  *2  per  15.  Circular.  H 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

F.ggs,  chicks  and  Brooders,  Sotul  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


RI  PFTY  FfT'R  FUR  HATCHING,  $1.50  per 
•  t«  KlLLr  LvjuJ  setting;  $5  pfir  hundred. 
Kuestner  Eros.,  R.  E.  1).  No. I,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


—Day-Old  Pliicks  and  F.ggs 

HAMPTON  S.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J, 


Black  Leghorn 


American  Dominiques-Money  Maker* 

HERBERT  D.  ROOKS  -  Mills,  Pa. 


Sf — S  T  -y  ’ Trapnest  Ree- 

ordS,  isu  to  iso 

Eggs.  15  Eggs. $1;  $5  hundred. 

J.  M.  BRITTON  -  Chexjaehet,  R,  I. 


rlilrkoiiB,<Iiiekt.i:ecec.turkeyB,eiliiiiim.di>:»  mid  turn'd.  Stork  nml 
Bsti.  Illustmieil  Catalog  lire.  EDWIN  A.  StlUlllN,  Box  R,  Tollord,  Pa 


THE  HILL  COLONY  BROODER 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds 

Kggs  and  chicks  from  breeders  with  records.  1611  to 
264  eggs.  Booklet.  A.  ADLAN,  JR..  Newport,  R.  I. 


Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and  Efficiency 

IT  is  built  for  actual  business  and  not  a  toy.  It  is  the  only 
brooder  in  America  built  with  a  gas-collective  chamber 
over  top  of  beater  and  with  a  double  grate.  The  heat,  regu¬ 
lation  is  perfect,  the  price  reasonable.  We  also  manufacture 
the  Magic  Brooder  with  top  and-  bottom  draft  at  $15.00.  Write 
for  circular  describing  both  brooders.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  32  Bellevue  Avc.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


-COCKERELS,  LEGHORN.  WYANDOTTE. 

M.  LINDSAY.  Ontcliogtm,  L.  1. 


PureBarron  Eggs 


rUIfYC  BROWN  AND  WHITE  I EGHI1RN3.  ROCKS, 

L  H  ILK  O  R  I  REDS  PARTRIDGE  cochins  white 

ORPINGTONS.  Cnialogim  free. 

W.  F.  niLLPOT,  Box  1,  French  to  wn^N.  J , 
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Ctte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


••  ;>4  ®  f7  per  hundred.  C.  D.  Murphy  recently 

•••  ?(5  ®  V>  shipped  two  carloads  of  fine  three-year- 

”*  2i  @  24  old  steers  to  New  York  City,  42  in  all, 

—  20  @  24  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  each. 

%  20  Silos  are  increasing  rapidly.  A  number 
;;;  (J  d  m  of  our  farmers  have  lumber  out  for  stave 

3  @  6  silos  and  a  few  others  plan  to  build  con- 

••••  jjj  ®  crete  and  tile  silos.  Unfavorable  weather 

5  J;  '7  conditions  during  March  have  greatly  in- 
luo  @  125  terfered  with  planting  the  pea  crop  for 
the  canuers.  and  the  work  is  already  sev- 
y  seven  prin-  oral  weeks  later  than  usual.  The  exeep- 
niniou,  during  tionally  tine  crop  of  peas  last  season  has 
induced  farmers  who  never  before  grew 
4,080,000  this  crop  to  make  the  venture,  and  the 
;  *  Y’.GoiiOO  acreage  while  late  in  planting  will  be  the 

’ '  7701500  hugest  in  years.  Sweet  potato  growers 

! !  22.500  are  now  preparing  the  hotbeds  in  which 

;  ]  179.300  they  raise  tlu  ir  plants.  Large  quantities 

.  508,000  of  wheat  still  remain  in  ,the  farmers' 

J_"  hands.  T11  some  sections  it  is  said  that 

du rinw  week  more  than  one-half  of  last  season’s  crop 

has  been  held  for  the  high  dollar,  and 
.,  -oq  o  | a  from  present,  indications  a  great  mistake 
*"  rVVo-'-in  has  been  made  as  the  price  has  declined 
...  o.tmi.OiU  frnm  $1.00  to  about  $1.10  per  bushel. 

•  *  *  Dover,  Del.  c.  n. 

...  6,509  Shippers  ore  offering  $16  per  ton  for 

...  4.075  Timothy  hay,  Alfalfa  $14  delivered  at  car. 

...  37  Danish  seed  cabbage,  $9  at  car.  Cows 

. . .  2,298  coming  fresh,  grades,  from  $35  to  $85 ; 

...  39.742  yearlings.  $7  to  $15;  dressed  hogs,  light, 

86,937  10  to  10% C. ;  fowls,  16c.  live.  Eggs  in 
. . .  64.157  trade  at  store,  23  to  25c.  Apples  sell  at 

...  82,(500  retail  in  local  town  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 

...  849  Ini.;  potatoes,  $1,50  per  bn.;  butter.  35 

,  . .  705,500  to  40c.;  farmers  receive  these  prices  when 

...  18.750  they  sell  to  consumer.  20  per  cent,  less 

...  1,621,420  when  sold  to  stores.  Milk.  Borden’s 

13,213  prices  except  August  and  September, 

. . .  2,110  when  the  producer  receives  5c.  per  hun- 

...  815  died  more.  This  is  at  the  farmer  milk 

—  Station  at  Hamilton.  E.  J.  1).  , 

Madison,  N.  Y. 

s 

.  .  ..  .  April  3.  Hay,  $12  to  $20  per  ton;  pota- 

vholesnhng  at  toes,  $1  per  bu. ;  red  kidney  beans,  $4.25 
e  is  not  much  per  bu. ;  yellow  eye,  $2.75;  wheat,  $1.10; 
green  si  nil  oatSt  .}r>c.  Lambs  (yearlings)  live  weight, 
assured  that  cents  per  lb.;  beef,  live  weight,  7%c. ; 
fy  and  cheap,  ]10gSi  ];V(.  weight,  8  to  9  cents.  March  21, 
oud  grade  can  oq  tioxen  case  of  eggs  shipped  to  New 
a  doe  a,  retail  York  City,  returns  received  net  $6.41. 

!  each.  Vega-  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  11.  W. 

ngb  asparagus 

usually  early,  March  13.  March  came  in  as  a  lion 
per  ease  for  and  went  out  as  a  lamb.  We  truly  had  a 
a  a  trifle  low-  record-breaker  all  the  month,  for  stormy, 
5  per  hamper,  blustering,  wintry  weather.  The  roads 
barrel  down,  have  been  drifted  very  badly,  hut  we  have 
51.70  per  Liam-  had  a  thaw  for  the  past  few  days,  and  the 
11*  $2.50  per  roads  are  now  open  for  wagons.  There 
«>r  barrel  for  has  been  much  of  moving,  and  many  auc- 
es  arc  plenty  tions.  Western  horses  are  not  finding  as 
ibers,  65  to  80  large,  a  sale  as  formerly.  Sheep  are  very 
$4  per  barrel  high,  many  speculating  on  the  high  price. 
:et:  for  miisll-  Wool  twine  is  higher  accordingly  than 
for  pie  plant,  wool.  Wool  about  30c. ;  Timothy  hay, 
nelu-s  for  rad-  $18  pressed;  wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  40c.:  corn, 

■  for  tomatoes.  70c,;  barley,  60c.  ;  veal,  10c.:  pork,  8%e. ; 
;h  not  at  the  lambs,  10c.;  beef,  7  to  Sc.:  potatoes.  $1  ; 
il  peu  and  $5  no  sale  for  apples  by  bushel.  No  trading 
;till  quoted  at  in  red  beans.  Fertilizers  very  high; 
he  city  whole-  there  will  not  be  ns  much  used  as  for¬ 
do  grocers  up-  merl.v.  Clover  seed  high,  $1  I  per  bu. ; 
ii  price  when  Alfalfa  seed,  $14  per  bu.  Butter,  25c.; 
mils  a  peck,  eggs,  21e.  Young  pigs  are  scarce  and 
to  $1.75  per  high,  due  to  the  cholera  last  Fall, 
per  crate  for  Cauamlaigua,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 

per  crate  for  Potatoes  are  selling  for  $1.25  per  bu. : 

4.  eo'-r  r  .  upples.  $1;  hay  from  $12  to  $15;  horses. 
*0  l0L  from  $75  to  $150  as  to  quality.  Cows 

' ’ r  from  $50  to  $90;  beeves,  from  5c.  to 

isitied.  Mnaii  Qi/pm  Hyp  weight;  veal  calves,  Sc.  live 
tout  one  cent  woig],t.  Light  pork  from  10  to  lOVyC. 
idntg  UI'  VlU  1  dressed.  Fowls  from  16  to  ISc.  live 
appearance.  weight.  C.  J.  R. 

jaling  at  -'9c.  [ i()p  Bottom,  Pa. 


Turkeys . 

Fowls  . 

Beg  of  lamb - 

Lamb  chops . 

Boasting  beef... 

Pork  cliops . 

Loin  of  pork  ... 
Lettuce.  bead.. . 
Radishes,  buuch 
Cucumbers,  each 

Apples,  doz . 

Cabbage,  head  . . 
Potatoes,  peck  . 


!  PENN 


Buy  in  V  the  Heart 

BENNETT 

saves  you 

1 5  fo  50% 
on  Interior  Trim 


Apples  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  150  @  2  25  T ,  ,, 

Newtown,  bbl .  . .  2  50  @  4  00  Blitter.  lbS . 

Wlnesan  .  2  50  @  4  50  Eggs,  dozen . 

Greening  .  2  00  @8  25  Dressed  Poultry,  p 

8pv . 200  @45(1  Live  1  on  1  try,  crat 

culls,  bbi .  75  @  1  25  Cotton,  bales  .... 

Western.  Box  . . 75  @225  Armies.  barrels  .. 

Pears— Kioffer.  bbl .  160  @  2  25  .  -  lrure 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  7  00  @1100  UaillHlliis,  IMHO 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  00  @1000  Lemons,  boxes  .. 

Pong  Island,  bbl.... .  8  00  @1100  Onions,  sacks  ... 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10  @  25  Or-inwiK  Lives; 

vegetables.  Potatoes,  barrels* 

Interior  potato  markets  are  ranging  Corn,  bushel  .... 

high,  in  fact  out  of  proportion  to  present  Hay,  tons  . 

New  York  conditions,  as  prices  here  have  Oats,  bushels  .  . . 
reached  a  burdensome  figure  for  consum-  Itye,  bushels  .... 
ers.  A  fair  proportion  of  consumers  use  Wheat,  bushels  .  . 
a  certaiu  amount  of  butter,  potatoes  or  Kosin.  barrels  .  . 
any  other  food  product,  no  matter  what  Spirits  Turpentine 
the  price,  but  a  great  many  look  for  sub-  Tar,  barrels  .... 

stitutes  when  one  product  gets  what  they  - 

consider  disproportionately  high.  On  its  R  ff  1 

last  trip  from  Liverpool  the  Kroouland  Buttai 

brought  12,000  bushels  of  potatoes  for  With  strawberr 
shipment  to  Cuba,  prices  in  British  open  05  t0  05  cents  a  <1 
markets  being  40  per  cent,  lower  than  at  proRpect  of  flush 
New  York.  Old  cabbage  in  surplus  and  fron,  the  ^outll  y 
showing  a  large  amount  of  waste.  Texas  Southern  fruits  wi 
new  onions  in  good  demand  at  $1  to  $1.30  f01.  oranges  and  lei 
per  bushel.  According  to  the  Govern-  ()e  bought  for  12  6 
moot  report  the  Texas  crop  on  10,057  ;in(]  pineapples  foi 

acres  will  be  about  1,900,000  bushels.  This  tables  are  rather  si 
will  be  400  carloads  less  than  last  year,  b‘;iK  ,na(]e  j(s  anpe 
when  the  area  was  1,100  acres  less.  Tlirips  wholesaling  at  $3 
and  drought  have  done  great  damage.  Florida,  wTth  Nort 
Kale  and  spinach  selling  well.  Choice  let-  rr  ^yJIX  beans  sir 
tuce  scarce. 

Polar, oes-  Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00  &  4  25 

Maine . 350  @  375 

Slate .  3  25  @3  50 

Western.  150  lbS.. .  ....  285  @3  00 

Bermuda.,  bbl .  4  00  @7  00 

sent  tier  a.  new,  bbl  . . . 3  5(1  @7  00 

Swe.  r.  Pin atoes.  Jersey,  bu .  60  @  1  25 

Beet^.  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Can nf  .  bill . .  . .  2  00  @3  00 

Cucumbers,  bn . . . 2  UU  @  3  75 

I  lothouse,  doz .  50  @125 

Cab  bilge,  ton . . .  7  00  @13  011 

New  Southern, bbl .  75  @2  00 

Lettuce,  hall  bbl.  basket .  1  00  @1  50 

Onions.  State.,  100  lb.  bag  . . .  50  ©  175 

i  iirm.  Valley,  bag  . .  2  00  @2  50 

I  'ex us,  new,  bu.  crate  . .  75  @  2  U0 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches . . .  125  @  4  00 

Poppers,  bu.  . . . . 100  @'3  00 

Peas,  bn .  2  00  @6  00 

Bail i sties,  bbl . . .  125  @2  00 

nuthouse,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

S|iimiCh.  bbl  .  75  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  10  @  8U 

Leek  100  bunches . . . . .  4  00  @  600 

Pn  rMij|,s.  bbl . . .  15  @  125 

Komuinu,  bbl., .  175  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  3  00  @  5  75 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Hutabaga, . 160  @  200 

Rilsify,  1U0  bunches .  3  00  @  5  00 

Squash  old.  bbl.  . .  175  @2  00 

Now,  hu .  1  25  @  1  75 

Tiiinatous,  6-bkt.  crate  . . 75  @2  25 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  20 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  .  100  @  2  U0 

Kim  burl),  hothouse,  do/.,  bunches....  30  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @ 

I  'urslcy,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Stocks  at  most  of  the  large  receiving 
points  here  arc  lower  than  for  some,  time, 
but.  arrivals  are  expected  to  increase 
within  flic  next  week,  as  some  embargoes 
have  been  lifted.  Bye  straw  temporarily 
scarce  and  higher. 

Day  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  27  00  @28  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @22  00 

Clover  ml  xed  . . . 16  00  @24  50 

No  grade  . . . ...10  00  @16  00 

Straw,  11  ye,  . '. . . . ..16  00  @17  00 

GKA1N 

Irregular  crop  reports  have  made  a 

heavily  fluctuating  market,  the  close  be¬ 
ing  at  a  little  advance  over  last  report. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  I  ll  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush... .  85  @  86 

Flour,  earlots.  at  N,  Y .  bbl . .  5  50  @  6  25 

Oats,  as  In  weight .  bush . 51  @  62 

Bye,  tree  from  onion .  104  ©  1  t'o 

HE  BBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . 10  @  12 

Calamus  . . .  10  @  12 

Dandelion  . . . * .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 2  @  4 

Sage  .  1-  @  15 

Thyme  6  ©  7 

Peppermint  Oil . 150  @  200 

•WOOL. 

Manufacturing  demand  is  active  and 

the  market  generally  firm.  Recent.  sales 
at  Boston  have  been :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  30;  half 

blood,  34  to  35:  three-eighths  blood,  39. 

Ohio  and  I’eunsylvania  half  blood  comb- 
iug,  36  to  37;  three-eighths  blood,  40. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
gures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Eggs — Fancy,  while,  large,  doz .  33  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  now  laid  . 23  @  50 

Ordinary  grades .  22  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  41  @  45 

Tub.  choice .  36  @  40 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  60  @  55 

Fricassee,  lb .  ....  20  @  24 


IT  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
have  $5  or  $5,000  to  spend — 
whether  a  small  order  or  a  big  one 
— we  can  give  you,  quality  for 
quality,  the  very  best  value  in  the 
market  on  all  building  materials. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  frames,  mouldings  or  any 
other  article  entering  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  frame  structures  be¬ 
fore  you  have  seen  our  goods  and 
our  prices.  We  are  price  regulators 
in  all  kinds  of  building  materials 
because  we  are  situated  in  the  geo¬ 
graphic  center  of  the  lumber  mar¬ 
ket — wo  save  on  freight,  knowledge 
of  markets  and  enormoi  j  buying 
facilities. 


We  guarantee  our  doors  f  -  -a,., 
as  to  quality,  finish  and  iSES!' 
against  warping.  Our  line  r— rggjl 
is  the  most  complete  and  „  ;5  -■ 1 

our  prices  the  best.  '.pTTTij 
whether  ill  Oak,  Birch,  ^ 

Fir  or  Yellow  Pipe.  Com-  l[2Z3]i 
plete  stock  of  sizes  and  iTtt' . 
styles  always  on  hand  for  nflgp:, 
immediate  shipment.  id:*.  -  ■ 

This  handsome  yellow  Pine  5 -cross  door, 
thick,  2-0x6-0-ONLY  $1.80.  Other  sizes  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  ordering  xfe r  fo  No.  205,  and  state 
size  and  thickness  desired. 


It  costs  no  more  to  buy 
•  *  ,.  high-grade  windows  from 

!  I  Jill  us  than  ordinary  ones 

elsewhere  —  because  we 
I  are  right  in  the  heart  of 
,|  i|  jli  the  White  Pine  district 

and  near  the  glass  fac- 
Li-LiiJ  tori  os  and  get  the  pick  of 
the  market  at  right  prices. 

This  fine  four  light  window,  No.  12ti,  ready  glazed 
and  including  upper  and  lower  sash,  only  84c., 
size  2  x  3  feet.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

You  Need  the  Big  Bennett 
Price  Regulator  Catalog 

Full  of  wonderful  values  and  clearly  illus¬ 
trating  everything  necessary  to  build  a  frame 
structure  from  cellar  to  roof— including  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  hardware. 


Price  Regulators  in  Buildina  Materials 

2  Thompson  St.  N.  Tonawanda, 
SEND  US  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 

e  Thompson  St,.  A.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMEN:— Send  me  at  onne  voor  FREE  Price  Regulator 
Cetalug.  I  am  parti calarly  Interested  in  the  Items  checked. 

_  Lumber  m  Lath  ”  Shingles 

H  Frames  m  Doors  m  Windows 

_  Interior  Finish  B  Wallboard  m  Paint 

J  Clapboards  O  Roofing  □  Hardware 

Name.,... . . . 

Address . . 

Occupation . 


BARNS  iHi  SILOS 


April  3.  At.  a  recent  sale  seed  potatoes 
sold  from  $1.50  to  $1.67  per  bu.  in  large 
lots.  The  farmers  last  week  received 
$1.40  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for  good  eating 
and  $1  per  bushel  for  second  size  pota¬ 
toes.  Corn  at  public  sale  sold  for  90c.: 
wheat  retails  at  our  mill  $1.25;  oats  at 
mill.  65c.;  bran,  $1.40.  Hogs  at  the  large 
packers  in  Philadelphia  $13.75  per  ewt. ; 
the  shop  I  work  in  paid  $12  per  ewt. 
dressed.  Good  fat  beeves,  cows,  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  7  cents  per  lb.  ou  hoof.  Eggs,  re¬ 
tail,  28c.  Young  yearling  chickens  per 
lb..  22c. ;  old  fowls,  16c.  per  lb.  F.  a.  C. 

Horsham,  Pa. 

April  3.  Cows,  $50  to  $90 ;  poultry, 
20c.  live  weight;  butter,  35  to  3Se. ;  eggs, 
fresh,  26c.  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. ; 
carrots.  20c.  peek;  beets,  20c.  peek;  par¬ 
snips,  4c*.  Hi. :  pigs,  spring,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y.  f.  r. 

April  1.  The  weather  1ms  at  last 
warmed  up  hut  the  ground  still  continues 
too  wet  for  plowing  or  planting  early  po¬ 
tatoes  or  other  crops.  Mitch  cows  are  in 
good  demand  and  are  bringing  high  prices. 
Fertilizer  is  being  purchased  very  spar¬ 
ingly,  but  more  lime  than  usual  is  going 
to  be  used  this  season.  Dressed  pork 
readily  brings  $10  per  ewt;  hay,  $15; 
bran,  $26;  middlings,  $32;  eggs,  18c.; 
corn,  80c.;  chickens,  15c.  live  weight; 
country  butter,  30c.;  white  potatoes,  80c*. 
per  bu.  in  carload  lots;  oats,  65c.;  Can¬ 
ada  peas,  $3,25;  cowpeas,  $1.85.  Milk 
ranges  in  price  at  the  different  creameries 
and  cooling  stations  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 


Our  Specialties 

Furnished  complote.  ready  to  erect.  Material 
for  any  stylo  of  bam  you  wish  to  build.  Let  us 
semi  .von  our  free  book  on  bam  plans.  It  Mill 
show  you  several  up  to  dale  designs.  We  eun 
furnish  you  blue  prints  showing  every  detail  and 
yonr  carpenter  can  go  ahead  with  tho  work  with¬ 
out  delay. 

OUR  MOTTO 

Best  quality  for  lowest  prices 

1x4”  Selected  Yellow  Fine  for  barn  siding.  .$25.00 
lxl"  Nearly  I'lnar  Douglas  Fir.  barn  siding  34.00 
1x6”  Nearly  Clear  Douglas  Fir.  Novelty  Sdg.  34.00 
1C*  Thick  Exua  Clear  Red  Cedar  Shingles  3.80 

All  of  our  bam  siding  lays  without  waste.  Our 
values  are  unequaled  anywhere  for  like  quality. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Rook.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey.... . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas . . . 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume..., . . . 

California  Fruits,  Wlckson..., . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.... 
Fmit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bcalhy  . . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 


Wo  have  been  nianufacturing  silos  Tor  twelve 
years.  Wo  know  what  you  want  and  can  give 
you  one  of  tho  he<--*  -I 'pc  .■  market  at  the 

n-.'i-t  ...,.i..  Semi  for  a  free  e"->  catalogue  and 
tea  us  what  size  to  quote  you  on.  "Live  Wire” 
agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

REPAIR  BILLS 

We  beat  the  world  on  quality  anil  price.  These 
are  a  few  of  tho  items  we  carry. 

Oak  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Finish 

Yellow  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Casino 

Maple  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Ceiling 

White  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Moulding 

Wall  Board  Paints 

Framing  of  all  kinds  Shingles,  plain  or  stained 

l  i  t  ns  give  yon  wholesale  prices  on  any  kind  of 
building  material  you  may  need.  We  can  save 
you  good  money. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO., 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Etvine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYerk 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Enclosed  find  booklet  from  American 
Motor  Corporation  which  will  explain  it¬ 
self  much  better  than  I  can.  Please  look 
it  over  and  let  me  know  what  you  think 
about  it.  Would  it  bo  a  safe  investment? 
This  concern  being  right  in  .Yew  York 
City  T  thought  you  might,  be  able  to  as¬ 
certain  if  there  was  any  good  in  it. 

New  York.  m  .  ]•’. 

This  corporation  has  been  organized 
according  to  Our  reports  by  five  very  em¬ 
inent  gentlemen  under  the  laws  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  authorized  capital  $50(1.000  pre¬ 
ferred  and  $750,000  common  stock — par 
value  $5  per  share.  The  booklet  or  pro¬ 
spectus  makes  no  pretense  of  having  any 
manufacturing  plant,  or  that  the  com¬ 
pany  at  present  lias  any  assets.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  apparently  expected  to  supply  the 
money  to  build  a  plant,  purchase  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  The  plan  of  raising  the 
money  is  to  apportion  “1000  ownerships” 
among  the  several  States  and  the  pro¬ 
spective  investor  is  impressed  that  lie 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  he  one 
of  the  men  from  his  State  to  put  his  sav¬ 
ings  into  the  proposition.  But  the  main 
argument  in  the  booklet  to  separate  the 
prospective  investor  from  bis  money  is 
the  big  profits  automobile  manufacturers 
are  making.  True,  but  those  promoters 
never  refer  to  the  many  concerns  that 
started  in  making  automobiles  and  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  capital  went  to  the  wall. 
If  these  promoters  will  point  to  a  single 
successful  concern  manufacturing  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  anything  that  was  financed  on 
a  plan  similar  to  this,  we  will  withdraw 
our  criticism  or  objections.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  experienced  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  trade  with  abundant  capital  ready 
to  back  any  enterprise  that,  has  any  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Experienced  in¬ 
vestors  must,  be  "shown,”  but  promoters 
still  hold  to  the  theory  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  separate  country  people  from 
their  money  is  to  send  them  some  “dope” 
about  the  easy  money  others  are  mak¬ 
ing.  This  proposition  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  professional  promoter's 
scheme.  TLero  is  no  basis  for  investing 
as  much  as  a  postage  stamp  in  it. 

You  may  have  received  copies  of  the 
enclosed  Lewis  “dope”  from  other  read¬ 
ers,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  you  got  it. 
California.  H.  w.  j. 

Our  friend  encloses  four  pages  of  print 
in  imitation  of  a  typewritten  letter,  on 
a  new  form  of  an  old  swindle,  by  our 
old  acquaintance,  E.  G.  Lewis,  formerly 
of  St.  Louis  but  now  of  California.  He 
is  now  asking  gullible  people  to  send  him 
$5  for  subscriptions  to  his  Woman's  Na¬ 
tional  Weekly,  to  be  followed  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  payment  for  three  successive  months, 
with  a  promise  of  reward  in  profits  from 
a  company  to  be  hereafter  organized  on  a 
paper  cork  invention  and  process.  The 
promise  of  reward  is  expressed  in  a  way 
to  make  an  innocent  and  gullible  person 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  believe  that 
lie  is  going  to  become  a  stockholder  in 
a  million  dollar  corporation  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  future  profits. 

Old  Lewis  victims  will  remember  the 
Fibre  Stopper  Company  promoted  by 
Lewis  some  years  ago.  The  stock  was 
sold  in  till  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least  one  man  in  Connecticut,  sold  his 
farm  and  Invested  the  money  in  the 
Lewis  Fibre  Company  stock.  One  hoy 
was  induced  to  pay  double  the  face  value 
for  the* stock  on  the  theory  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  concern  had  contracted  for  the  pro¬ 
duct.  and  that  the  profits  were  going  to 
be  phenomenal.  The  old  concern  never 
made  any  corks,  and  never  had  any  pros¬ 
pects  of  si  business  other  than  si  few  hard¬ 
ened  forms  of  pulp  paper  used  sis  a  bait 
to  induce  people  to  pay  money  for  the 
stock.  It  was  one  of  the  transparent 
Lewis  swindling  schemes.  This  new 
scheme  is  without  any  doubt  a  repetition 
of  the  old  swindle  in  new  territory. 

I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement  <>f 
the  O.  K.  Seed  Store,  Indianapolis,  lnd., 
which  is  appearing  in  seversil  of  our 
prominent  farm  papers,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  poultry  journals,  and  no  doubt  you 
have  seen  it  many  times,  I  thought  it 
a  very  liberal  offer,  so  sent  my  address 
on  a  postcard  and  sometime  after  re¬ 
ceived  eight  packets  of  vegetable  seeds 
and  two  of  flower  seeds;  also  a  letter 
from  .1.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  lnd.. 
saying  he  was  the  O.  K.  Seed  Store,  and 
the  little  tiling  the  advertisement  said 
we  were  to  do  when  told  flow,  was  to 
subscribe  for  Up-To-Date  Farming  at 
50  cents  per  year,  and  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress  we  agreed  to  do  so  and  he  should 


expect  a  subscription  from  us.  T  at  once 
wrote  him  that  I  did  not  so  understand 
it,  and  had  no  use  for  his  paper,  and 
thought  people  would  subscribe  more 
readily  for  bis  paper  if  lie  would  adver¬ 
tise  it  at  50  cents  per  year  and  the  seeds 
for  a  premium  instead  of  using  a  blind 
advertisement  and  trying  to  force  it  upon 
people  not  wanting  it,  so  I  at.  once  re¬ 
turned  the  seeds.  He  wrote  he  had  done 
just  as  he  agreed  in  sending  the  seeds, 
but  in  the  advertisement  lie  says  be  will 
send  22  packets  and  affixed  a  note  to  bis 
letter  that  he  would  send  12  more  pack¬ 
ets  later.  I  did  not  find  his  advertise¬ 
ment.  ill  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  thought  I 
would  ask  your  opinion  of  such  schemes 
to  trap  farmers  and  make  them  subscribe. 
1  would  like  this  exposed  in  your  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  column,  which  1  always  read 
fil'i’t.  j,  o.  o. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Everitt  is  running  true  to  form  in 
this  subscription  scheme.  His  advertise¬ 
ment  as  it  appeared  in  various  publica¬ 
tions  was  headed  “Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion”  and  the  information  followed  that 
he  wauled  to  give  away  17  neir  varieties 
of  garden  seeds  and  live  packages  of 
flower  seeds — 22  packages.  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  the  advertisement  that 
those  sending  for  the  seeds  would  he  re¬ 
quired  or  expected  to  subscribe  for  or 
pay  any  money  for  anything,  ns  Everitt 
claims  in  bis  follow-up  literature.  In 
short  this  is  just  one  of  Everitt's  char¬ 
acteristic  fake  schemes.  The  subscriber 
was  under  no  obligation,  moral  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  return  the  seeds,  but  we  could 
not  advise  planting  them.  Tie  adver¬ 
tises — “Established  35  years.”  What  a 
record  the  schemes  Everitt  has  launched 
on  the  unsuspecting  public  during  those 
years  would  make! 

I  am  much  disappointed  to  hear  that 
II.  ,7.  I  !ulte,  1006  Third  Ave..  New 
Yolk,  will  do  nothing  in  regard  to  lli-se 
two  eases  of  eggs.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  he  received  them 
all  right  but  does  not  want  to  pay  for 
them.  If  he  had  not  received  them  he 
would  at  least,  look  them  up  and  when  I 
wrote  him  about  them  he  Would  not  an¬ 
swer.  He  ought  to  be  shown  up.  It  will 
not  bring  me  pay  for  my  eggs  but  it  may 
help  some  one  else.  I  recommended  him 
to  a  good  many  and  had  lots  of  confidence 
in  him.  G.  It.  M. 

New  York. 

Seven  cases  of  eggs  wore  shipped,  but 
only  five  paid  for.  \Ve  traced  through 
the  express  company  and  found  they 
were  delivered.  We  asked  Mr.  P.olte  to 
verify  the  record  and  send  cheek,  but  he 
neglected  to  do  either,  and  we  must  add 
him  to  the  list  of  undesirable  houses,  lu 
a  case  of  the  kind  the  least  a  consignee 
can  do  is  to  verify  records,  and  lend  Ids 
aid  in  adjusting  a  complaint.,  but  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  shipper  deliberately  does  not  in¬ 
spire  confidence. 

T.  .T.  Foster.  Scranton,  l*a..  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
E.  S.  District  Court  last  week  with  a 
schedule  of  assets  amounting  to  $463,- 
735.33  and  liabilities  of  S67S.351.12. 
Foster  promoted  some  20-odd  concerns 
with  a  capital  stock  aggregating  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  of  these  Institutions  have  already 
gone  to  the  wall  and  others  are  tottering. 
This  is  only  the  logical  resuli  of  the  high 
finance  in  which  Mr.  Foster  indulged. 
His  operations  were  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  those  of  E.  (I.  Lewis  and  were 
of  much  larger  magnitude.  Both  men 
counted  only  in  millions  and  were  equally 
reckless  in  handling  money  entrusted*  to 
them  by  others.  The  history  and  collapse 
of  flies  ■  gigantic  schemes  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  public  for  all  time  to 
come.  Lewis  is  already  launching  other 
schemes  which  are  practically  duplicates 
of  those  in  which  the  public  lost  nearly 
$10,(166.060  and  Foster  will  probably  be 
at  his  old  stock-selling  game  again  as 
Soon  as  he  is  free  from  his  present  fin¬ 
ancial  entanglements. 

Yes.  I  want  Tin:  TL  N.-Y.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  a  man  was  here  soliciting  an  order 
for  seed  oats  and  seed  potatoes,  asking 
for  the  potatoes  $5.50  per  bushel.  I 
spied  on  his  blank  “Hniison.”  T  then 
read  article  in  Publisher's  Desk  oil  (inn- 
son  in  Imva  in  dan.  1  issue,  The  man’s 
tongue  was  stilled,  He  took  note  of  the 
article  and  bade  me  good-bye.  I  noticed 
a  few  of  my  neighbors  had  given  small 
orders  by  bis  (illed-oiit  blanks.  That  ar¬ 
ticle  alone  saved  me  one  dollar. 

Pennsylvania.  .7.  i<\  p. 

This  experience  illustrates  the  power 
of  the  press  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
concerns  of  this  kind  in  mind.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  pretty  well  advised  as  to  the  Gun- 
son  methods  of  selling;  still  as  the  Spring 
season  is  at  hand  this  reminder  may  not 
come  amiss. 
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Beware  The  Siberian  Hare 

Gan  you  give  me  some  information 
about  Siberian  hares?  Where  can  1  get 
them?  What  d<>  they  cost?  What,  are 
their  skins  worth?  Would  they  thrive 
in  South  Jersey?  c.  S. 

Yine'lund,  N.  J. 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
these  hares.  They  are  greatly  praised 
for  their  meat  qualities  and  for  their 
fur.  The  Biological  Survey  at.  Wash¬ 
ington  sends  us  the  following  report; 

“We  receive  many  letters  similar  to  the 
one  you  enclosed  and  have  for  several 
weeks  been  trying  to  obtain  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  tiie  subject  in  order  to  an¬ 
swer  such  letters  intelligently.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  last  week 
wrote  us  explaining  that  the  animal  is  a 
rabbit  and  not  a  bare.  They  enclosed  a 
translation,  said  to  he  from  a  Russian 
source,  giving  an  account  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal  in  a  wild  state  in  its  native 
country,  Siberia.  Naturalists  know  of 
no  rabbits  in  Siberia,  and  the  three 
known  species  of  hare  found  there  are 
gray  ill  Summer  and  become  white  in 
Winter.  If  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
Company  does  not  know  the  true  source 
of  its  stock ;  but  the  most  importance 
attaches  to  the  matter  of  the  claims  made 
as  to  the  value  of  the  animals  for  fur  or 
food.  We  shall  continue  our  inquiries, 
anti  when  we  have  more  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  shall  be  glad  to  inform  you  of  what 
we  have  learned.  At  present  we  should 
advise  prospective  buyers  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  to  investigate  the  matter  carefully 
before  investing  their  money.” 

n.  W.  IIENSHAW. 


Absolute  “rock  lioflom"  prices 
have  now  lien  renctieit  on  tho  r3/  Jt 
greatest  rooting.  Don’t  invest 
a  cent  in  new  roof  covering’,  , Ur 

i<ling  or  celling  for  any  build- 
int  until  you  lir.it  get  KiIwmivI'b  V'v 
wonderful  freight  prepaid  KVrV 
money-savin  goffer  direct  from 
the  world’s  largest  factory  of  its  kind, 


Keo  Steel 
Cluster  Shingles 


EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Reo  Steel  Shingles 


outlast  three  or  four  ordinary  roof--  /iWy 

yet  they  actually  coat  loan!  I  iriinl-w  Or  X3T  13 

log  or  repairs  necessary ;  i  n  fire-  Spanish  Metal  Tilts 

Weather --mid -proof.  Insurant)  ,-ost 

Is  li’SH  tiwaueo  Edwards  guaranteo  yraflL 


their  roof  against  lightning.  Easy 
to  lay  no  xtiei-ial  tools  needed . 


Every  hhi  id  of  Edwjirjr  Galvan-  “ 
ized  Steel  Shingles,  Roofing,  Sid¬ 
ing.  t letting  or  liniah  is  extra  heavy 
galvanized,  ptcae  at  a  time,  hy  rn  r 
exclusive  Tlghtcoto  patented  pro¬ 
cess  after  sheet  lias  been  stamped 
and  resqunred.  Ride  and  edges  are  us 
heavily  galvanized  as  body  of  sheet. 
Means  r  :i  weak  spots  to  rust  and  mr- 
riele.  Edgctmnd  nail  holes  can't,  i-nsi.. 


F.ihearcts  Patent 
“drift  l_,ock" 


Wide  variety,  many  styles,  nit  sizes 
of  Portable,  fireproof.  Metal  Garages, 
fciiil.ilOrtnd  up,  tsiwoat  prices  ever  a 
made.  Pound  brings  al-Page 
Garage  t  Catalog  KKRK. 

Freight  Prepaid  Offer  g 

on  the  lowest  prices  ever  j] 
mode  on  world's  nest  fooling,  o] 

Wo  make  nml  sell  direct 
from  biggest  factory  of  JUs 
kind,  Edwards  Reo  Tight- 
cote  Sl*>  1  Sldii  kIch,  V-Critnped, 
Corrugated,  Stieoling  Seam. 

Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofing 
at  bed-rock  bargain  prices,  sav¬ 
ing  yon  all  "in .between"  mid¬ 
dlemen's  profits.  Write  for  Free 
Roofing  Samples  and  your  copy 
of  Roofing  Catalog  No.  173 

Tho  Edwnrds  Mfg,  Co.. 

423-473  Pi!..-:  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Note  eonat ruction  of 
Paten i  interlocking  z, 

Device  protecting 
natl  heads  from  yf flijfljk 
the  went  her  and 
nmkingtho  roof, 
absolutely 
water¬ 
tight.  . 


Carrugated 


Garage 


The  Value  of  the  Rabbit 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  bow  by  keep¬ 
ing  :t  few  rabbits  it  is  possible  for  any¬ 
one  with  a  little  spare  time  to  make 
very  substantial  addition  to  his  income 
hy  breeding  these  animals.  We  hear  a 
great  (leal  today  of  the  advantage  to 
the  working  man  of  keeping  poultry,  but 
in  many  instances  the  working  man  hits 
not  the  Hceoointnodation  for  a  poultry 
house  and  yard,  and  yet.  he  may  be  able 
to  find  room  for  a  few  rabbit  hutches. 

produce  is 
fast.  In  time  of  pence 
over  two  million  dol- 


W  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

423-473  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Z'  Plcsuie  lend  FUl.K  samples,  Freight- 
Paid  pi  Ire,  and  World's  Greatest 
Rooting  Book  No.  473 


Name. 


Address . . . . . 

Lamest  Masers  of  Sheet  Metal  Prodoi  J  fn  ttis  World. 


The  demand  for 
inerensin 

England  imports 
lnrs  worth  of  rabbits  from  Belgium  and 
Australia.  The  American  people  are 
only  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  rab¬ 
bit  as  tt  staple  food,  and  1  believe  in  the 
near  future  we  will  have  its  many  rabbits 
in  nur  public  markets  as  there  tire  of 
domestic  fowls  now.  One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  rabbit  industry  in  the 
past  has  been  the  prejudice  which  people 
have  had  against  home-fed  rabbits,  but 
the  fact  that  the  industry  is  growing  is 
proof  that  this  prejudice 
down. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  way  in 
which  the  demand  for  dressed  rabbits, 
also  breeding  stock,  is  increasing,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the 
price  for  dressed  rabbit  is  from  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound,  find  for  live  weight,  they 
bring  25  cents  per  pound.  The  larger 
varieties  of  rabbits  are  more  profitable 
to  raise,  as  they  can  he  dressed  off  at 
from  three  to  four  months  of  age.  For 
instance  a  Flemish  Giant  rabbit  will 
weigh  at  the  age  of  three  months  five  to 
six  pounds,  whereas  the  smaller  varieties 
weigh  only  a  little  over  six  pounds  when 
full  grown. 

Apart  from  the  table  value  of  rabbits 
there  is  the  question  of  skins.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  of  our  fur-bearing  animals  arc 
nearly  extinct,  and  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand,  the  furriers  are  looking 
to  the  fur  farms  and  rabbit  breeders  for 
their  furs.  There  is  no  reason  why  tho 
home-fed  rabbit  should  not  carry  the  day, 
but  the  progress  must  be  sure  and  steady, 
and  anything  in  the  way  of  a  wild  scare, 
which  would  cause  hundreds  to  rush  into 
rabbit  production  without  u  scrap  of 
knowledge,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to 
success,  because  rabbit  farming  must  be 
learned  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
craft  or  business.  L.  g.  young. 

Massachusetts. 


cm  n 


armers 


Its  tree  —  write  ror  a  copy. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its 
mission  is  to  help  populate  the  dis¬ 
tricts  along  its  lines  with  thrifty 
farmers  who  grow  things. 

That's  why  wc  want  you. 

That’s  why  we  help  California 
advertise  herself. 

California  has  no  winter.  Cattle  and 
chickens  can  forage  outdoors  every 
month.  The  man  in  overalls  can 


Dr.  W.  A.  Henry’s  standard  work  on 
live  stock  feeding  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  and  is  invaluable  to  all 
who  feed  live  stock.  Price,  postpaid, 
$2.25,  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


make  more  money,  too. 


Let  me  help  you  plan  your  trip. 
Reduced  excursion  fares  this  Spring 
and  S  unimcr  on  the  Santa  Fe.  And 
ask  for  the  hook. 

C.  L.  Seagrarcs,  Gen.  Col.  Agent 
A.T.& S.F.Ry, 

SS/,S  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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(Continued  from  page  639) 

cucumbers  bring  $6.  Potatoes  have  acted 
fairly  well  in  the  decline  of  the  market 
and  $2.15  is  still  a  common  quotation  in 
two-bushel  bags  at  the  freight  yards. 
Some  dealers  have  bought  them  at  that 
price  delivered  iu  tile  market  districts, 
which  would  he  equal  to  $2.40  at  the 
yards,  but  really  fancy  stock  would  no 
doubt  bring  $2.50.  The  onion  market  has 
been  very  weak,  chiefly  on  account,  of 
heavy  receipts  of  Texas  onious,  which 
have'  been  selling  very  low.  and  they  drag 
down  the  Connecticut  stock  to  about  $2 
per  hag,  as  compared  with  $2.75  not  long 
ago. 

hay  and  grain  high. 

The  lack  of  freight  room  continued  to 
make  supplies  light  in  the  hay  market 
and  prices  have  continued  high.  T heatup 
figure  is  $50;  No.  2  ranges  from  $25  to 
$27.  and  clover-mixed  No.  1  $18  to  $20. 
Choice  rye  straw  is  up  $1  at  $16.  Crain 
has  been  tending  higher  in  response  to 
advancing  prices  in  the  western  grain 
markets,  and  these  have  depended  much 
on  reports  of  injury  to  the  Winter  crop 
of  wheat.  Meal  is  Quoted  in  Boston  at 
$1.60  to  $1.65  per  bag.  Bran  $25.50  to 
$25.50  per  ton.  Cottonseed  meal  $35  to 
$37  per  ton.  Gluten  feed  $31.  Linseed 
meal  $32  to  $38. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  STEADY. 

Iu  the  fresh  meat  market,  the  usual 
light  demand  for  the  time  of  year  pre¬ 
vails.  Prices  are  about  steady  for  veals, 
which  have  declined  one  cent  in  response 
to  heavier  supplies  and  top  price  is  now 
16  cents  for  choice  lots,  where  fair  to 
good  stock  brings  12  to  15  cents.  East¬ 
ern-  Fall  lambs  hold  at  15  to  16  cents, 
choice  hothouse  lambs  $7  to  $10  each, 
country  dressed  hogs  12^  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Brighton  live  stock  market  lately 
has  been  chiefly  notable  for  slow  demand 
and  a  tendency  toward  lower  prices  in 
some  lines.  Milch  cows,  unless  of  choice 
Quality,  have  been  hard  to  sell,  but  as 
usual  it.  has  been  possible  to  dispose  of 
large,  handsome  cows  showing  heavy  milk 
capacity,  at  good  prices,  ranging  this 
week  from  $60  to  $ljOO  with  occasional 


sales  still  higher.  Cows_  of  ordinary 
grade  range  mostly  from  $35  to  $50.  The 
market  has  declined  noticeably  from  the 
very  high  average  level  reached  during 
the  days  of  the  quarantine,  but  prices  arc 
still  pretty  high  compared  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  two  or  three  years  ago.  There 
appears  to  he  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  take  only  the  best.  cows. 
Veal  calves  have  been  in  heavy  supply 
and  prices  about  one  cent  lower  as  corn* 
pared  with  a  week  or  ten  dr. vs  ago.  The 
tup  of  the  market,  was  11  cents,  many 
lots  sold  at  eight  and  10  cents  and  infer¬ 
ior  lots  five  and  seven  cents.  Lambs 
were  in  light  supply  at  eight  and  nine 
cents  for  Standard  lols  and  10  cents  for 
choice  ones.  Hogs  ranged  from  9% 
to  10 Yj  cents,  and  were  in  good  supply 
and  brisk  demand.  Beef  stock  has  been 
selling  at  steady  prices  with  8%  to  8% 
emits  reported  for  best  steers,  6 */2  cents 
for  fat  cow’s  down  to  four  cents  for  can¬ 
ning  stock.  CL  B-  F* 


Boston  Market  Gardeners 

The  Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciations  at  the  meeting.  April  1,  took  final 
measures  to  incorporate  under  the  State 
laws.  Membership,  funds,  etc.,  were  for¬ 
mally  transferred  to  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.'  The  idea  is  to  give  the  association 
a  definite  legal  standing  in  connection 
with  its  various  activities.  J.  \V.  Stone. 
Frank  Wheeler  and  II.  F.  Arnold  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  arrange  de¬ 
tails. 

After  n  discussion  of  abuses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  packing  and  marketing  celery 
and  cucumbers  a  committee  w  as  appointed 
to  consider  the  matte)-  in  co-operation  with 
a  similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange, 
the  organization  of  wholesalers.  The 
trouble  in  tho  celery  trade  is  that  the  gar¬ 
deners  have  been  receiving  complaints  re¬ 
garding  the  careless  use  of  nails  in  mak¬ 
ing  tip  I  he  bunches.  The  dealers,  too. 
seem  to  have  been  playing  off  oue  gar¬ 
dener  against,  a  not  her  to  secure  unreason¬ 
ably  close  paring  down  of  the  bunches. 
About  the  cucumber  traffic,  the  gardeners 
agreed  that  the  boxes  packed  flat  on  top 
are  more  convenient,  to  handle,  and  more 
profitable  because  the  quantity  contained 
is  reduced  more  than  the  price  as  coin- 
pared  with  the  rounded  tops.  Tho  joint 
committee  will  consider  how  to  secure  a 
more  uniform  practice  in  marketing  these 
products. 


March  27. — Winter  wheat  90  per  cent. 
Winter  killed,  and  clover  and  Alfalfa  se¬ 
verely  damaged  by  late  freezing;  meadows 
and  pastures  in  normal  condition  except; 
a  little  backward  in  greening  up.  All 
livestock  wintered  nicely.  Cuttle  stocks 
85  per  cent,  of  last  year,  except  fat  onOs 
which  are  scarce.  Eat  porkers  ft  rarity, 
due  to  liquidation  last  Winter  brought 
about  by  poor  gains  on  soft  coni,  un- 
protitnhle  selling  price  and  fear  of  chol¬ 
era.  Fall  pigs  scarce,  due  to  ravages  by 
cholera.  Spring  pigs  will  be  late  and  50 
per  cent,  less  than  number  furrowed  last 
Spring.  Feeding  corn  scarce  and  seed 
corn  wanting;  outs  sowing,  plowing  for 
corn,  first,  spraying  of  fruit  trees  ami  po¬ 
tato  planting  in  progress.  n.  it.  K. 

Clark  Co.,  East  Central  Illinois. 


80,000  Ton*  IlfsrfpeJain.  OfllclaMnspfHcilt  fjoulli v-gufiruiitfted 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

Co-o|Mir<tt|vi*  fl-t'K-latlon.  M'iiil*ci  •  nil  Imy  j  I'tulnm**.  Pii*e»’t  to 
r  uDMintf 1 1 — no  Hpt'cnluloiM.  I’rlcew  lower  limit  tlufOei*. 

Alfalfa  ^Timothy — Clover—  Mixed  Hay— Straw 

Every  bule  graded  and  guaranteed  v  lvli  Itnvnd. 

large  memboraliq (blows  i, muijii  -hlntnents,  any  kind  — 
any  guautltj.  Member  lin>  world's  Gobi  Medal  of 
Puminui  I'anlle  Exp.  for  buy.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’  ASS'N.  bio. 
3-13  Coal  Exchange  151dg.  t:  Syracuse,  N,  Y 


K.  V.  Odell's 

FARMERS 

BUREAU 


Entail.  1  H.V3 


( mice  K'i"i  rtrli  A  vc.,  N.  Y.  Rhone  Bryant 
7007.  JUinngci-s,  Farmer*.  Gardeners, 
Dairy  men,  I’oultrymen,  Keniiclrneii, 
Rnrl’lcalturLts,  alt  nationalities! 
prompt  service ;  references  Investigated. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
mot),  t.iotb  wlt.lt  und  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  It  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  'blank.  Ours  Is  a  philant  limp¬ 
id  organ! nation  and  w«  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


Subscribers  Exchange 


MAPLE  STREP — Apply  DONALD  MaeKAY, 
Snpt.,  Gove  Hill  Farm,  Tlielford  Center,  $  t- 


FOR  SALE — one  .Tulin  Deere  double  notion  engine 
disc  burrow-,  one  John  Deere  pony  engine  plow; 

four  bottom  ami  ran  be  easily  . . verted  to 

three.  Both  tools  suitable  for  use  with  small  or 
medium  tractor.  In  good  order  uud  ready  for 
Immediate  use.  Used  one  season.  Price*  rea¬ 
sonable,  1L  C.  WINTIUNUUAM,  MlUerton. 
Dutch***  Co..  New  York. 


CO  It  NET.  I.  colony  brooder  beater,  used  ou’y  one 
season:  perfect  condition;  best  offer  takes  It. 
U.  SIH’.MWAY,  norseheads,  N,  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  for  testing,  direct  from  grower 
to  consumer:  no  commission  to  pay.  PAUL 
SVENDSBN,  Fayetteville,  -N.  Y. 


FOU  SALE — One  Favorite  Thrasher,  with  bag¬ 
ger,  tailings  elevator,  and  25  feet  straw  car¬ 
rier.  one  six  II.  1*.  Quincy  gasoline  engine  oti 
trucks,  one  ltueker  and  Gibbs  sulky  plow,  all  in 
good  condition  cheap.  NATHAN  ALLEN, 
Oxford,  N.  .1. 


WANTED-  -Reinforced  flat  tooth  Hallock  weeder. 
ROGERS,  Dunsvllle,  New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  ot  bur’s  wants, 
if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  nr  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  he  4  Cgnls  u  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  aufl  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
tvpe  used,  and  onlv  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  iitiiniifimiurers*  urinmiuee- 
mcnle  nut  admitted  lure.  Poultry.  Kgns  and  other 
live  stork  adverliarmcnia  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Herd  Slid  Nursery  advertisements 
Will  nut  ba  accepted  for  tins  column. 

Copy  must  reach  u»  not  later  than  Friday  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


FOR  SAT. E  — Avery  12-25  Tractor  with  sand  lugs 
and  Avery  4 -Fur row  Self  Lift  Plow;  practi¬ 
cally  new.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  I’n. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  New  crop  now  ready  for 
shipment.  Film  Quality,  11  pound  weight. 
Price  si  .25  per  gallon.  Sample  10c.  RANSOM 
FARM,  Chagrin  Falla,  Ohio. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  dairy  anil 
ponltryinim;  married;  good  references,  Box 
1271.  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Milker,  certified  dairy,  fifteen  cow  a; 

wageu  527.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  .t. 


FIRST  Cf.ASS  I ’01  T.TRYMAX.  With  ID  years’ 
exporienee  on  big  plants,  wants  position.  Ex- 
perl  la  economical  feeding.  EMielency  in  ail 
branches.  Married.  It.  C.  IIEMPKL,  Laurel- 
ton,  N.  .T. 


POt  LTTTTMAX  experienced  in  all  branches  de¬ 
sires  position:  reliable,  conscientious  worker; 
references.  BOX  1251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer  and  gardener,  for  large  coun¬ 
try  cellule!  German  or  Hollander,  married  man. 
experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and*  truck 
gardening;  one  who  Is  sober  and  Industrious  mid 
can  furbish  excellent  references;  age  not  over 
forty-live  (45),  Wife  to  board  other  farm  hands 
for  puv.  Salary  thirty -live  I  $35)  dollars,  wilt) 
rent,  fuel  and  light,  free.  BOX  1270,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  apple  or 
pear  i.rchard.  by  man  thoroughly  fami’iar  with 

business,  having  owned  and  operated  hire . . 

chard  in  best  district  of  Oregon  for  past  six 
years.  BOX  1280.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  May  l*t.  reliable,  experienced 
herdsman  and  buttermaker  who  understand* 
A.  It.  work.  G,  A.  DREW,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


A  FAMILY  living  on  a  farm  near  New  York  de¬ 
sires  to  employ  a  man  anil'  Ids  wife,  the  man 
to  drive  n  team  and  the  'Woman  to  work  In  the 
house.  Reply  to  BOX  1285.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  drive  a  team  on  a 
farm  In  Orange  County.  New  York.  Reply  (o 
P.  O.  IttiX  4(17,  Monroe,  New  York. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  farm,  man  mi  k 
and  general  farm  work:  wife  housewo-k;  m.  ob¬ 
jection  one  child;  references  required.  GRATIAS, 
PerUasie,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  dairyman, 
American,  age  32.  married,  one  child:  life  ex 
pcrieiice  dairying,  dairy  farming.  No  -mall 
proposition  considered.  BOX  1283,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  young  single  man 
on  n  gentleman's  farm;  is  willing  to  do  any 
bind  of  work  in  garden;  first-class  teamster: 
knows  about:  rows  and  chickens;  has  experi¬ 
ence  live  years:  best  references,  BOX  1284, 
cart*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Married  collide,  with  referem-  s.  for 
gardener  and  en  .k  in  the  country.  4(i<>  FRANK¬ 
LIN  .SHEET,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  mid’dleaged  woman,  exceptional 
ability,  desires  position  in  country  as  Inmse 
keeper  or  run  hoarding  Inmse;  slate  salary. 
MRS.  SCHRODER,  MauaiutwUln.  X.  .1. 


WANTED  Single,  industrious,  Icmperiite  man 
for  general  (arm  work.  State  wages  expected; 
send  stamp  for  reply.  C.  W.  STEDMAN,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Route  No.  10. 

WANTED —  All-round  man  on  farm.  E.  A. 
SCRIBNER,  Centre  Strafford,  N.  II. 


WANTED  Trained’  farmer  with  or  without  cap¬ 
ital,  to  develop  promising  New  Jersey  property 
not  in  the  mosquito  licit.  Apply,  giving  partic¬ 
ular*  as  to  ago.  experience,  training,  etc.,  to 
BOX  1287.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  posi¬ 
tion  may  he  taken  uuy  time  as  ground  rs  being 
kept  up  with  the  season. 


WANTED  Muu  for  general  farm  work:  must  be 
Industrious,  .1  good  milker  nisi  teamster:  no 
booze  or  cigarette  liend  need  apply,  wages  for 
A  1  Ulna  $30  per  mouth.  I.OI  IS  ZIMMER, 
LnforgeriUe,  New  York.  U,  1. 


VOFNG  GERMAN  FARMER  Wishes  position  on 
up-to-date  farm,  where  farming  is  done  in 
all  Its  branches.  Small  place  preferred. 
FARMER,  013  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Manager’s  position  In  certified  dairy. 

Cornell  graduate,  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  low  bacteria  count  guaranteed.  Under¬ 
stand  veterinary  and  A.  It.  O.  work,  butter  and 
by  products:  only  first  class  position  considered : 
married.  Address  BOX  12H8.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Yol  Nil  MAN  desires  position  up  to-date  farm, 
preferably  not  dairy  work;  fair  education, 
salary  not  considered  if  good  homo  promised: 
must  he  near  New  York  BOX  124-1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Industrious.  experienced,  working 
manager  for  general  farming,  Sa’ary  $40  per 
month  with  house  and  privileges.  Farm  In  New 
Jersey;  state  age.  reference,  family,  etc.  BOX 
12l»3.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  industrious  young  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  d’o  general  farm  work,  that  is  in¬ 
terested  In  Holstein*  ;  will  pay  good  wages. 
I(.  IM1ICE  EVANS.  Cassville.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN  (working)  wishes  position 
on  private  or  gentleman’s  estate,  expert  in  all 
branches  uf  agriculture,  American,  age  45,  no 
children,  good’  credentials.  BOX  1 72!  *  1 ,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Experienced  working  foreman  and  4 
to  it  drivers  and  choppers  on  two-year  logging 
camp.  Good  wages;  come  at  once.  And  mar¬ 
ried  gardener,  no  children,  house,  vegetables, 
milk,  fruit,  fuel  ate!  $30  per  month,  or  single 
men  same  wages  with  board.  It.  M.  WASII* 
INGTON.  JR..  Schell,  W.  Va. 


CREAMERY  MANAGER  On  a  large  farm,  to 
manage  its  business  and  market  its  product, 
CREAMERY,  Box  1290.  ,  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  WORKING  MAN,  single  or  married  (no 
children),  help  on  Maine  farm.  Man  must 
have  general  knowledge  all  brandies  farming 
and  rare  of  stock.  Woman  good  cook.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Satisfactory  wages  to  right 
people.  E.  W.,  Suite  707.  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  ami  gardener  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  life  experience  with  horses, 
cattle,  good  vegetable  grower,  age  45,  single, 
good  reference.  BOX  1292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -Good,  reliable  middle-aged  woman 
for  general  Housework  in  small  town  in  North- 
ern  Now  Jersey;  good’  home,  easy  work,  fine 
family.  Would  consider  muu  and  wife.  BOX 
1289, ‘rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —Clean,  active  young  man  in  dairy 
bottling  room.  E.  J.  FIELD,  Tort  Richmond, 

s.  r. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acre  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
23  miles  out  on  L.  !.;  six  room  house  with  im¬ 
provements;  $5,000;  rent  $300.  BOX  1234,  R. 
N.-Y.  _ 

FOU  SALE— 128  acre  dairy  farm  with  30-rooin 
boarding  bouse,  milk  station  on  farm;  price. 
$80  per  acre.  Address  "WILLOW  BROOK  COT¬ 
TAGE.  Wallktll,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  AND  FRUIT  LAND;  685  acres  well  lo¬ 
cated,  well  watered,  $12,50  per  acre.  Terms. 
W.  H.  ADKINS,  Trustee,  Swoope,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  A  ten-acre  fruit,  farm.  Just  coming 
into  bearing,  on  the  Columbia  River.  C.  E. 
lit  MRS,  Kennewick,  Wash. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa-  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  Well  Inrated';  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  11.  RIVEN  BURG  II,  Stoekbrtdgo,  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE  -Jersey  poultry  furm.  1.000  capacity, 
equipped,  good  markets,  $3,800.  E.  B. 
BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

150  ACRES  grain  and  d'airy  farm  for  sale; 

buildings  all  good:  concrete  cow  statdes,  silo, 
orchard,  wood.  2  miles  to  R.  It.,  cream  taken 
from  door:  mail,  telephone.  10  miles  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  I*.  L.  CANFIELD,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME,  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Vineland.  N.  J..  on  best  residence 
avenue,  10  minutes'  walk  t..  depot,  10  rooms 
and  l>ath,  hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  nil 
city  conveniences,  handsome  poultry  house,  1,500 
capacity,  cement  floors,  running  water,  two 
large  pigeon  bouses,  Blocked  500  pair  very  best 
quality  Id  id's;  500  peach  trees  in  hearing,  grapes, 
apples,  pears  and  other  fruit;  elegant  shaded 
lawn,  all  In  first  class  condition  I’rice,  $14,000 
complete.  Terms  and  particulars.  I’hotos  if 
wanted.  JOHN  EMM ELT.’TII,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 147  acres,  25  clear,  line 
lumber  on  place,  two  good  large  boarding 
houses,  improvements,  lee  bouse.  all  filled, 
barn,  garage,  line  locution,  one  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion  Overlooking  Delaware  river  107  miles  from 
New  York.  MRS.  C.  MONTGOMERY,  Barry- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —Hundred  acre  fruit  farm;  buildings. 

tools,  pasture,  wood;  near  two  lakes.  Address 
•'EAST  VIEW  FARM.  Monmouth,  Maine." 


SOLE  BURY  FARM  for  sale,  115  acres  along 
Delaware,  no  agents,  never  rented,  old  age 
reason  for  selling.  Inquire  WILLIAM  MAJOR. 
Centre  Bridge,  l’n. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  255  acres,  keeps  50  cows, 
good  buildings,  water  and*  fruit,  3  miles  from 
R.  H.  station,  2  creameries,  have  R.  F.  D.  and 
telephone,  all  farming  fords  and  stock;  $7,000; 
<m  easy  terms,  J.  C.  CABLE,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  to  rent;  fifty  acre  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  thirty  miles  from  New 
York  on  Stale  road  in  the  nil’s  of  Northern  New 
Jersey;  tea-room  house,  steam  heat;  barn,  poul¬ 
try  houses  for  one  lhoU»aTid  fowls,  duck  house, 
pig  pen,  small  mill  pond,  two  streams,  about 
thirty-five  uerc*  under  euBivatiun.  balance  wood¬ 
bind,  high,  healthful  locality,  splendid  neigh¬ 
borhood,  beautiful  scenery,  a  pr  oft  table  farm; 
mast  be  disposed  of  lo  settle  estate.  Price 
$10,090;  small  umouul  of  cash  required.  Will 
tease  $500  per  year  with  option  of  purchase. 
It.  1,  COGG  ESI!  ALL,  Administrator,  35  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FINEST  farm  buildings  and  farm  In  Maine. 
A.  I*.  SAWYER.  Box  51.  Sabaltus. 


20  ACRES  Peach  Grove.  2.400  trees  facing  oil 
three  avenues,  state  road,  only  one  mile  from 
Vineland  N,  .1.  depot,  bearing  next  season; 
p*  lee  $5,000.  Terms,  ole.  JOHN  EMMELUTH. 
Vineland,  N.  j. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  Will  sell  or  let  favor¬ 
ably  to  one  who  cun  conduct  a  summer  board¬ 
ing  house  satisfactorily,  a  67-acre  farm  with  lino 
22  room  house,  partly  furnished.  Abundant 
fruits.  Close  to  cUv  of  60,000.  Business  es¬ 
tablished  IS  years.  W.  B.  CLEVES,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  fruit  farm,  30  acres.  600 
fruit  trees,  good  buildings,  all  improvements. 
BOX  34,  Brim  field,  Mass. 


\\  ANTED  —To  rent,  easli  or  shares,  good  farm 
with  some  stock  and  tools,  or  would  take  care 
of  place  for  wages;  best  references.  Married, 
small  family,  BOX  12S2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  . 


FOB  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  potato  farm, 
rolling,  Well  watered,  lots  timber,  good  build¬ 
ings.  silo,  3  miles  station.  $3,300;  stock  and 
tools  included.  C.  L.  GRAVES,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm.  I  I  room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  barn,  garage,  carriage  shed, 
hen  houses,  ice  house:  plenty  water;  situation 
good,  W.  It.  W.,  North  Woodstock,  Conn. 


20-ACRE  Grapefruit  Farm,  Isle  Pines.  West 
Indies,  with  bearing  grapefruit  grove,  other 
tropical  fruits,  well,  cottage,  and  fenced.  Will 
sell  or  exchange  for  Virginia  property;  owner 
killed'  automobile  accident,  THOMPSON,  707 
Miller  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va, 


for  s,\i,E — Modern  commercial  poultry  farm 
of  80  acres,  50  miles  from  Cleveland,  in  the 
corn  belt  where  feed  is  cheap.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  for  2.500  hens,  6. otto  chicks.  Foundations 
laid  for  0,000  hen  plant.  All  buildings  and 
equipment  aew.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 
I -on  ding  platform  and  switch  for  feed  only  200 
feet  from  buildings.  Write  for  particulars. 
E\  ERi’UKSH  FGG  FARM.  Wooster.  Ohio. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  -SO  acres,  twcnt.v-live  miles 
from  Philadelphia:  good  buildings,  well  drain¬ 
ed  light  Poll.  Write  It.  M.  HALL.  P.  O.  Box 
542,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 55  acres,  part  woodland.  9- 
room  house.  2  good  barns.  MRS.  C.  1IOLSTEN, 
Box  142,  It.  1,  Suugerties,  Ulster  Co.  N.  Y. 


50  ACRE  dairy-poultry  farm  near  Danbury, 
main  auto  road;  barn,  ten-room  house;  tools; 
$3,800.  PERRY  MOSHER,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


225  ACRES  (poultrv  aud  dairy)  farm  for  sale. 
Inquire  M.  J,  KITTLE,  Mohawk,  N.  Y, 


“A  M  AN  flat's  world  n’  hard  try  in’  to  re¬ 
form  hisself,"  said  Uncle  Ebon,  “don’  seem 
to  Kit  uigli  so  much  incouragement  and  ap- 
plause  as  do  man  dat  gits  tip  on  a  plat¬ 
form  an’  scolds  folks  in  general.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

“Dm  y.  t  say  these  peas  were  from 
your  own  garden?”  asked  the  Summer 
hoarder.  “Yes.  si  roe,”  replied  the  land¬ 
lord.  “Picked  ’em  myself  early  this 


when  you  pick  them?”  inquired  the  board¬ 
er,  removing  a  piece  of  solder  from  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. — Topeka  Journal. 

A  little  girl  now  eight  years  old  had 
been  the  pot  of  the  family.  Every  one 
made  mneh  of  her,  hut  when  there  was 
a  new  little  baby  brother  she  felt  rather 
neglected.  “IIow  are  you,  Mary?”  a  vis¬ 
itor  asked  of  her  one  afternoon,  “Oh, 
I'm  all  right,”  she  said,  “except  that  I 
think  there  is  too  much  competition  in 
this  world.” — About  Town. 

Five-year-old  Willie  often  played  with 
a  neighbor  boy,  John.  One  rainy  day 
the  two  were  just  starting  across  the 
clean  kitchen  floor  at  Willie’s  home  when 
the  latter’s  mother,  noting  their  muddy 
shoes,  headed  them  off  and  sent  them  out 
to  play  on  the  porch.  There  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  took  place :  “My  mother 
don’t  care  how  much  I  run  over  the 
kitchen  flooi*,”  said  John.  There  was  a 
long  interval  of  silence.  Then  Willie  I 
said :  “I  wish  I  had  a  nice  dirty  mother 

like  you’ve  got!” — Pathfinder. 

• 

A  Swede  was  being  examined  in  a  case 
in  a  Minnesota  town  where  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  accused  of  breaking  a  plate- 
glass  window  with  a  large  stone.  He  was 
pressed  to  tell  how  big  the  stone  was, 
but  he  could  not  explain.  “Was  it  as  big 
as  my  fist?”  asked  the  nervous  judge, 
who  had  taken  over  the  examination  from 
the  lawyers,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
results.  “It  ban  bigger,”  the  Swede  re¬ 
plied,  “Was  it  as  big  a.s  my  two  fists?” 
“It  ban  bigger,”  “Was  it  as  big  as  my 
head?”  “It  ban  about  as  long,  but  not 
so  thick,”  replied  the  Swede,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  court. — St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press. 

A  man  from  the  North  was  enjoying 
the  excitement  of  a  bear  hupt  down  in 
Mississippi.  The  bear  was  surrounded  in 
a  small  thicket.  The  dogs  could  not  get 
I  he  bear  out,  and  the  planter  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  hunt  called  to  one  of  the 
negroes:  “Sam,  go  in  there  and  get  the 
hear  out.”  The  negro  hesitated  for  a 
moment  and  then  plunged  into  the  cane. 
A  few  moments  later  the  negro,  the  bear 
and  the  dogs  were  rolling  upon  the 
ground,  outside.  After  the  hunt  was 
over,  the  visitor  said  to  the  negro :  “  Were 
you  not  afraid  to  go  into  the  thicket  with 
that  bear?”  “Cap’n,”  replied  the  negro, 
“it  was  jest  dis  way:  I  neber  had  met 
dat  b'ar,  but  I  was  pussonally  ’q (minted 
wid  de  old  boss,  so  I  jest  naturally  took 
dat  b’ar. — Toronto  Sun. 


Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition 

Gold  Medal 

awarded  to 

Pilot  Lighting  Plants 

For  Country  Homes 

We  are  proud  of  the  Pilot.  It  is  a  big  thing  to 
win  the  Gold  Medal  at  a  great  World’s  Exposition. 

It  is  a  bigger  thing,  however,  to  win  the  approval 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
countiy  by  delivering  satisfactory,  reliable  lighting 
and  cooking  service  everyday — year  in  and  out. 

Proud  as  we  are  of  the  Gold  Medal,  we  are  prouder 
of  the  Pilot's  record  in  use,  of  the  unequalled  ser¬ 
vice  it  delivers  and  the  lasting  friends  it  has  made. 

If  there  had  been  no  exposition,  we  would  still 
know  by  the  universal  satisfaction  of  its  users,  that 
for  economy,  reliability,  efficiency  and  safety,  from 
the  country  home  owners  standpoint,  the  Pilot 
is  the  Gold  Medal  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant . 

The  Gold  Medal  award  at  the  Exposition  is  the 
official  confirmation  by  experts  of  the  popular  ver¬ 
dict  of  long  ago  rendered  and  repeated  every  day 
by  satisfied  users  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

These  facts  make  It  easy  for  you  to  decide  the  best  method 
of  supplying  modern  lighting  and  cooking  service  to  your  home. 
The  Pilot —  the  Gold  Medal  winner — will  be  your  choice. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  descriptive  booklets  for  all 
the  facts  today. 

Address  our  nearest  office— Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and. 

Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


is  Hr >1  ul»le  it  will  yield  quicker  und 
rcHulf*  limn  even  ordinary  .  jirhunwte  of  IIiiua.  And 
vnn  w*»n’f  m*fd  as  much.  Wrlle  lit  day  for  lowest  pi-lves, 
live  teat  pup  ms,  etc.  luternatidiisl  Agricultural  Corporation 

CALEDONIA  MAUL  BRANCH 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLOG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  iUelf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  year*’  Die  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  ‘  GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  “Direct  from  our 
Factory”  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

- "V  Tells  all  about  Paint 

Incyerso/I  I  and  Painting  for  Du- 
tabllity.  How  to  avoid 
HooA  !  trouble  and  expense 
'"-A  ’  caused  by  Paints  fad- 

-  I  ing, chalking  and  peel- 

-•  1— ing.  Information 

- - WORTH  MANY 

/ DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
*aj Vwtfxb  —FREE  with  Sample 
i  |T  La//  Color  Cards.  W rite  me. 

ire Doit  Now-J  will  Save 

Ip*©  0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

_  ^ _  246  Plymouth  Street 

Lrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America 
Estab.  1S42. 


HUMOROUS 


Planet  Jr. 


Seeder  and  v 
Cultivator 


plants  and  cultivates  in  half  the  time 

r  It  takes  drudgery  out  of  garden  work,  and  gets  bigger,  bet 
ter  crops  besides.  Fully  guaranteed. 

This  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  / 
plotvs,  opens  furrow's  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  § 
easily  and  thoroughly  all  through  the  season.  30  other  Jl 
seeders  and  w'heel  hoes — various  prices,  k> 

New  72-page  Catalog  (1S4  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  Ij 
and  improvements  to  our  Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  II ar. 

\  rows.  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  JSa.' ■? 

_ -L_  _  postal  for  it  today!  'fevTT 

C-  L  S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107 V  Philadelphia 

r  '  h  A-'tC* ''vJ  'y  Whether  y»u  cultivate  tlic  smallest  door- b  aid  fwaDg 

or  -Y  --^  "patch"  or  the  laijft-st  m  irL-t  garden  you  can't  WLf* 

•**—**  ^  afiurd  ii>  %vuik  without  a  Vianet  it* 


A  Rural  Flower  Garden  of  the  Old  Fashioned  Kind 


Pyrene  Saved  Our  Car  and  Perhaps  My  Life 

I  was  sitting  in  our  new  car.  Dad  went  right  back  to  town 
DadhadjustgoneintothePer-  and  bought  three  Pyrenes — one 
kins’  place  to  see  their  new  silo.  for  the  house,  one  for  the  barn 
Suddenly  I  smelt  something  and  one  for  the  car. 
burning.  Hardware,  implement  and 

Next  instant  there  was  a  roar.  auto  dealers  are  showing  a 
The  front  of  the  car  was  one  Pyrene  display  this  week  in  their 
big  flame.  windows.  Be  sure  to  buy  your 

I  jumped.  Screamed.  Yelled  Pyrene  protection  now. 

“Fire”!  Pyrene  saves  15^  every  year 

I  almost  smothered  before  I  on  auto  insurance  premiums, 
got  the  door  open.  Inspected,  approved  and  labeled 

Mr.  Perkins  came  running  out  by  the  Underwriters'  Laborato- 

of  the  house  with  a  Pyrene.  ries>  ^nc* — 900,000  now  in  use . 

Halfadozenswift  pumps  from  Price  $7.50,  complete  with 

Pyrene  and  the  fire  was  out.  auto  bracket. 

Send  for  helpful  booklet,  " Fire  Fotos” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

60  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Complete  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
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One  Acre — One  Man’s  Job 

A  Massachusetts  Garden  Orchard 
POULTRY  GARDENER. — In  acquiring  a  sin¬ 
gle  acre  within  the  settled  limits  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing  village  it  was  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  being  my  own  boss  in  a  degree,  rare  in 
these  days  when  the  problem  of  hired  help  is  a 
most  perplexing  one.  This  project  is  not  so  con¬ 
jectural  as  it  might  well  lie  were  I  wholly  unfam¬ 
iliar  with  my  work:  as  when  one  goes  mi t  from  the 
city  to  cope  with  farming.  The  particular  branch 
of  husbandry  I  am  engaged  in  may  better  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  poultry  gardening.  It  is  now  some  30 
years  since  I  first  began  telling  R.  N\- Y.  readers  of 
that  day  how  I  grew  chickens  and  garden  upon  the 
same  ground  together.  Before  getting  down  to  my 
subject  I  will  say  a  word  about  my  location.  If  I 
should  use  the  expression  “historic”  New  England 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE.— New  England 
is  a  region  to  which  Westerners  are  turning  their 
eyes.  There  is  that  about  this  country,  with  all  its 
agricultural  drawbacks,  which  appeals  to  sentiment. 
The  lure  of  the  Golden  West  was  well  enough,  and 
now  those  who  were  lured,  or  perhaps  their  off¬ 
spring.  are  experiencing  the  lure  of  the  beautiful 
East.  Not  only  returning  to  settle  down  to  enjoy 
life,  hut  some  are  returning  from  the  more  fertile 
country  to  take  up  neglected  farms,  content  to  cut 
a  narrowed  swath  for  sake  of  the  handier  market. 
Ami  so  in  my  own  ease,  having  lived  West  and 
South,  the  old-home  lure  was  ever  present. 

FLUCTUATING  VALUES.— New  England's  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests  have  their  ebb  and  flow,  and 
real  estate  may  fluctuate  like  values  in  a  mining 
country.  In  this  town  of  my  adoption  the  biggest 
shoe  factory  in  the  world  (and  there  were  several 
such  according  to  reports)  some  years  ago  perman- 


were  consumed  in  plowing  and  harrowing.  I  plant¬ 
ed  it  to  White  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  for  very  late 
marketing,  as  my  Summer  work  interfered  with  gar¬ 
dening  at  that  time.  Being  located  much  above  most 
surrounding  lands  my  acre  escapes  the  early  frosts; 
and  the  townspeople  marvelled  at  the  unaccustomed 
size  and  fineness  of  the  crop  supplied  them  for  weeks 
after  sweet  corn  is  generally  out  of  season. 

SWEET  CORN. — In  the  Spring  of  15)14,  as  I  con¬ 
templated  growing  asparagus,  I  planted  as  a  seed 
bed  for  Ibis  crop  a  single  row,  running  full  length 
of  the  piece.  The  remainder  was  put  to  sweet  corn 
of  four  varieties.  Carpenter’s  Golden  proved  of  high 
quality,  but  I  did  not  favor  its  habit  of  growth. 
For  a  crop  with  chickens  among  it.  a  tall  growing 
variety  is  wanted.  Carpenter’s  lacks  on  this  point 
and  its  ears  hang  out  away  from  the  stalk  and  are 
unnecessarily  long.  Seymour's  Sweet  Orange  is  too 
hard  in  kernels  at  any  age  to  rank  with  the  best. 


The  Line-up  in  a  Strawberry  Field.  Fig.  243 


it  would  be  well  chosen,  for  much  industrial  his¬ 
tory  has  been  made  immediately  about  me.  Within 
live  miles  Elias  Howe  built  the  first  sewing  machine 
and  a  brother  planned  the  first  truss  bridge. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  INVENTION.— Rut  the  most 
eventful  happening  was  not  so  far  away,  where  a 
poor  young  mechanic  of  Huguenot  birth,  between 
times  of  lighting  redskins,  solved  the  problem  of 
turning  irregular  forms;  and  his  machine  for  exact¬ 
ly  repeating  any  model,  as  a  gun-stock,  a  last,  or  an 
ax-helve,  created  a  greater  industrial  revolution 
than  did  ever  any  other  single  invention.  And  yet, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  his  name  is  unhonored  and  un¬ 
sung,  and  if  today  you  ask  the  average  well  educated 
man  who  was  Thomas  Blanchard,  the  inevitable  re¬ 
ply  is  a  shake  of  the  head.  It  was  nevertheless  this 
invention  that  gave  New  England  world  supremacy 
ii;  manufactures;  which  superseded  the  old  way  of 
shaping  every  irregular  object  by  knife  or  file. 


ently  closed,  down  over  labor  troubles,  and  not 
only  operatives’  homes  but  outlying  farms  went  beg¬ 
ging.  Many  farms  have  changed  owners  repeatedly, 
each  time  at  a  substantial  raise  in  price,  until  some 
have  sold  for  three  or  four  times  one-time  value, 
these  going  generally  to  buyers  from  the  West. 
Other  industries  appeared — a  rubber  works,  a  linen 
mill,  to  occupy  vacant  buildings,  also  a  smaller  shoe 
concern.  But  I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  how 
unstable  business  affairs  may  be  even  in  a  long- 
settled  country. 

THE  LITTLE  FARM.— My  one-acre  farm  occupies 
the  east  slope  of  one  of  the  several  hills  upon  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  soil  here  is  clay-loam,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  in  early  Spring,  but  retentive  of  moist¬ 
ure  in  time  of  drought.  Its  dimensions  are  eight 
rods  by  twenty.  When  purchased,  in  the  Spring  of 
1913,  the  work  of  breaking  was  delayed  until  a 
heavy  crop  of  grass  had  grown,  and  two  whole  days 


Ford’s  Early  is  a  productive  sort  having  early  ears 
of  good  size,  and  should  be  a  favorite, for  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade,  but  not  of  sufficiently  high  quality  for  a 
fancy  home  market.  Potter's  Excelsior  was  above 
criticism,  as  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  criterion  of 
corn  quality  for  30  years.  However,  I  found  in  my 
first  trial  of  the  Nectar  a  variety  more  than  its 
equal  and  wore  I  to  continue  with  white  varieties 
it  would  be  my  exclusive  sort  for  anything  save 
first  early. 

PLANNING  AN  ORCHARD.— In  the  Spring  of  1915 
I  mapped  out  my  piece  of  land  for  orchard,  setting 
all  trees  at  15  feet  each  way.  Apples  comprise  one 
row  lengthwise,  every  alternate  tree  being  a  sour 
cherry.  The  remainder  of  the  trees  are  peach,  pear 
and  plum  in  about  equal  proportions.  Of  the  peach, 
35  are  of  the  new  J.  H.  Hale,  the  remainder  one 
of  each  sort,  for  the  sake  of  experiment  in  varieties. 
Of  the  pear  1  set  40  Cornice,  calculating  to  top-work 
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to  the  slow-growing  Bose  if  occasion  demanded. 
The  Comice  is  so  highly  recommended  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  sort  for  cold  storing  for  holiday  trade  that  I 
aim  to  move  it  for  the  purpose.  My  plum  •  are  all 
Japanese  hybrids  and  cover  a  wide  range  in  variety. 
A  small  corner  is  devoted  to  20  grapes,  including 
novelties  for  the  most  part.  My  orchard  is  thus  seen 
to  he  planned  with  an  aim  to  demonstrate  the  value 
cf  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  good 
range  in  tree  fruits  to  eater  to  the  very  active  de¬ 
mand  in  the  local  market.  It  should  be  just  about 
a  one -man  job  to  harvest  and  deliver  the  fruit  from 
an  orchard  thus  planned. 

INTERCROPPING. — Midway  between  rows  of 
trees  T  then  transplanted  my  asparagus,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  7  V>  foot,  space.  Furrowing  between  gives  a 
space  of  scant  four  feet.  Last  season  T  grew  sweet 
corn  here.  The  varieties  then  were  three  kinds  that 
I  have  adopted  for  future  planting.  The  Golden 
Bantam  1  had  not  referred  to  but  it  has  been  my 
staple  first  early.  Tlie  retnainng  sorts  are  the  Daisy 
and  Golden  Rod,  nearly  indistinguishod  in  all  their 
characteristics,  but  sent  out  from  different  seed 
houses.  Either  of  these  is  above  criticism  in  all  de¬ 
sirable  traits,  growing  well  above  one’s  head,  with 
ears  three  feet,  up,  the  edible  quality  surpassing 
Golden  Bantam. 

STRAWBERRIES.— From  this  time  on  the  space 
betweeu  trees  and  asparagus  will  be  devoted  to 
strawberries  in  narrow  matted  rows,  allowing  of 
horse  cultivation  through  the  season.  Some  30  years 
ago  I  tested  the  leading  kinds  of  strawberries  until 
I  was  familar  with  some  100  varieties.  In  starting 
in  three  years  ago  I  tried  out  a  dozen  of  trie  pres¬ 
ent  favorites,  also  getting  a  single  one  of  the  old- 
timers — the  Jessie.  This  I  find  ahead  of  most  now 
ones,  heating  out  Kellogg’s  Prize  by  a  wide  margin. 
I  now  mix  Jessie  with  Glen  Mary  for  midseason.  the 
latter  requiring  cross  fertilization  in  spite  of  its  ap¬ 
parently  staminate  flower.  However,  it  is  the  extra 
early  and  extra  late  sorts  that  meet  less  competition 
both  as  to  price  and  demand.  The  Early  Ozark  is 
with  me  beyond  all  compare.  For  late  T  have  a  va¬ 
riety  a  week  later  than  any  other  June  hearing  sort, 
which  I  call  the  Shamrock.  My  Spring  plantings  are 
nearly  all  of  these  two  varieties.  A  small  planting 
of  the  Superb  Everbearing  is  to  gratify  my  curi¬ 
osity  about  this  class. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS. — I  still  hold  to  tlie  Premium 
Gem  as  my  best  variety.  With  repeated  plantings 
up  to  June  I  cover  as  long  a  season  as  with  later 
sorts.  Last  season  I  tried  Laxtonian.  This  has  a 
serious  defect.  By  the  time  Iho  pods  are  well  filled 
out  the  pens  are  too  hard,  which  is  not  the  fact 
with  Premium  Gem.  I  found  Saddleback  wax  bean 
so  much  more  hardy  than  others  for  each  planting 
as  to  give  a  full  crop  when  several  others  failed 
owing  to  cold  wet  Spring  weather.  As  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  my  one  acre  farm,  ray  plan  is  to  give  it 
my  sole  attention  in  good  time.  Another  year  will 
see  it  producing  a  considerable  bit  from  asparagus 
and  strawberries.  When  the  trees  come  into  hear¬ 
ing  it  will  be  time  to  make  a  lawn  of  all  save  a 
narrow  lane  for  cultivating  each  side  of  the  aspar¬ 
agus  rows.  In  time  the  asparagus  will  go  too.  The 
orchard  is  planned  as  a  nursery  for  my  growing 
chickens.  This  Summer,  as  in  the  past,  they  will 
range  in  it  throughout  the  season.  By  another  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  be  confined  during  strawberry  ripen¬ 
ing  season,  but  occupy  it  thereafter  till  cold  weather. 
Massachusetts.  f.  w.  fkoctob. 

Culture  of  Root  Crops 

N  Europe  root  crops  are  an  integral  part  of  agri¬ 
culture,  an  essential  of  good  farming.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  even  yet  reached  the  in¬ 
tensive  stage  where  their  value  becomes  recognized. 
We  have,  too,  the  excuse  of  a  greater  wealth  and 
diversity  of  crops.  King  Corn  has  kept  us  in  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment,  and  we  are  just,  now  advanc¬ 
ing  well  within  the  domain  of  the  silo,  where  the 
quantity  and  cheapness  of  feed  are  multiplied  an¬ 
other  degree.  But  nevertheless,  here  and  there,  and 
particularly  on  the  small  intensively  worked  farm, 
the  root  crop  is  at  least  beginning  to  advertise  itself 
by  displaying  its  capabilities.  To  lie  sure  the  turnip 
finds  a  “patch”  for  itself  on  most  farms,  hut  its  ap¬ 
preciation  comes  primarily  through  the  kitchen  and 
not  the  stables:  it  is  an  adjunct  to  the  garden  rather 
than  the  fields.  Yet  it  is  greatly  relished  by  the 
cows,  and  if  fed  with  generous  grain  rations  leaves 
no  objectionable  flavor  in  the  milk.  No  other  farm 
animal  lias  much  taste  for  it.  hut  if  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  grain,  it  has  a  high  feeding 
value  for  hogs  and  poultry,  far  beyond  its  analysis. 

The  horse,  above  all  farm  animals,  cares  the  least 
for  root  crops  with  one  notable  exception,  and  that 
is  the  carrot.  Turnips  he  rejects  and  mangels  he 
will  nibble  over,  but  the  intensity  of  his  love  for 
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the  carrot  equals  an  ordinary  affection  for  all  the 
others.  T  know  of  nothing  hut  sugar  that  wi’l  at¬ 
tract  a  horse  like  a  carrot,  granted  that  he  has  had 
The  opportunity  to  fully  acquire  the  taste  for  them. 
And  as  a  conditioner  there  is  nothing  better.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  any  stock  food  on  the 
market,  it  makes  for  a  smooth  glossy  coat,  a  bright 
eye  and  a  disposition  to  kick  up  the  heels.  Fed  with 
corn  fodder,  the  carrot  will  raise  it  to  the  value  of 
good  hay.  Finally  we  have  tlie  mangel-wurzel  or 
mangold  as  tlie  English  call  it,  the  standard  root 
crop  of  Europe,  absolutely  the  greatest  yielder  in 
tons  of  anything  on  earth :  60  to  70  tons  per  acre  are 
not  unusual  on  highly  fertilized  ground,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  barnyard  popularity  it  excels  all  others.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  dairy  cows,  promoting  digestion  as 
well  as  quantity  of  milk  flow.  The  hens  find  it  a 
substitute  for  green  feed  and  useful  exercise  in 
peeking  at  a  big  one  fastened  against  the  wall.  The 
brood  sows  thrive  on  them  raw.  but  their  fullest 
•alue  is  Drought  out  by  cooking  them.  The  mangel 
is  easily  grown.  Prepare  soil  in  Spring,  deep  and 
the  richer  the  better,  and  drill  seed  in  rows  two 
feet  apart.  When  three  inches  high,  thin  to  eight 
to  12  inches  apart.  Hoe  them  a  time  or  two  and 
give  good  culthation.  Most  of  their  growth  is  above 
ground,  and  they  attain  immense  weights,  20  to  30 
pounds,  under  favorable  conditions.  The  specimen 
shown  in  picture,  Fig.  244  weighed  15  pounds. 

There  seems  no  reason  why,  even  at  this  present 
stage  of  agriculture,  that  many  farmers  should  not 
find  it  profitable  to  put  out  from  a  quarter  to  an  acre 


A  15-pound  Mangel.  Fig.  244 


of  mangels  with  some  carrots  for  the  horses.  Often 
some  feed  lot  would  be  available  with  wonderfully 
rich  soil  that  would  produce  amazingly.  Hog  breed¬ 
ers  and  feeders  would  find  a  wealth  of  feed  here  that 
would  go  a  long  way  to  insure  health  and  immunity 
against  disease,  for  it  is  not  in  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  feeding  root  that  we  must  look  for  its  full 
value;  it.  has  an  additional  value  perhaps  equal  to 
the  first  in  its  succulence,  its  juices,  in  its  appetiz¬ 
ing  relish,  as  a  promoter  of  digestion  and  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  grain.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

The  Truth  About  Gladiolus  Growing  for 

Farmers 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  on  the  growing  of  Gladiolus  bulbs 
and  blooms  as  a  crop  for  farmers.  Some  remarkable 
statements  about  profits  are  made.  What  is  the  truth 
about  it?  E.  F.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

IIE  many  well-known  and  some  of  the  newest 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  are  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  to  grow  in  the  home  garden,  and  tlie  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  them  should  bo  encouraged  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  and  bulbs  of  such 
varieties  as  America.  Mrs.  King,  and  many  others 
are  very  moderately  priced.  The  flowers  are  deli¬ 
cate  yet  showy,  and  when  cut  keep  a  long  time  in 
water.  In  the  article  referred  to  by  E.  F.  G.,  the 
farmer  is  urged  to  plant  them  commercially,  and  a 
gross  profit  of  $4,000  per  acre  promised  on  Panama. 
The  farmer  is  advised  to  plant  fourth  size  bulbs, 
which  are  said  to  produce  good  to  high  grade  flow¬ 
ers,  and  additional  bulbs. 


April  22,  1916. 

A  Gladiolus  bulb  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  inch 
would  not  be  bought  by  any  florist  to  use  for  cut 
flower  purposes,  as  it  will  produce  a  small  flower 
that  would  he  practically  unsalable  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets,  which  is  proven  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  were  thrown  out  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  the  past  two  seasons.  The  finest  America  and 
Mrs.  King  often  did  not  bring  $4  per  100  in  New 
York  the  past  season,  and  these  flowers  were  grown 
from  bulbs  averaging  1 L.  to  2%  inches  in  diameter. 
The  small  half  inch  bulb  is  used  for  growing  a 
larger-sized  bulb  for  flowering  purposes  the  follow¬ 
ing  season. 

If  you  buy  1,000  large,  or  small,  half  inch  bulbs 
they  will  each  produce  one  bulb  for  the  next  season’s 
use  and  a  number  of  small  conns  which  require  four 
years’  growth  to  reach  the  large  flowering  size.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring,  and  in 
order  to  grow  a  good  strong  Inflb  from  the  half-inch 
size,  the  flower  should  either  be  left  on  the  plant  or 
be  cut.  without  a  stem,  as  all  the  leaves  should  be 
left  on  the  lmlb  to  mature  it  properly.  Thorough 
cultivation  must  be  given  to  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Figure  just  about,  how  much  you  think  it 
will  cost  you  to  weed  and  cultivate  a  lot  of  Gladioli, 
from  early  Spring  to  the  first  frost,  l  feel  sure  you 
will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  bulbs,  than  to  try  to  grow 
them. 

I  have  purchased,  this  Winter  for  forcing,  largest 
size  America  and  Mrs.  Francis  King  at  $5  per  1,000 
from  a  grower  who  planted  30,000  the  past  season 
and  did  not  make  expenses.  A  neighbor  florist,  who 
lias  been  growing  50,000  each  season  has  sold  a 
large  proportion  of  his  stock  for  the  same  reason. 
He  intends  growing  some  of  the  newer  varieties  for 
a  few  seasons,  such  as  Panama,  Peace,  Augusta,  and 
several  others.  Salesmen  from  Holland  have  been 
offering  large  lots  of  America,  small  size,  as  low 
as  $1.50  per  1,000. 

Any  farmer  before  going  into  this  business  should 
arrange  for  an  outlet  for  his  flowers,  as  T  know 
of  instances  where  such  growers  have  gone  to  large 
commission  houses,  to  find  them  so  overloaded  by 
regular,  all-the-year  consignors  that,  they  said  they 
could  not  possibly  handle  any  more  stock.  T  was 
told  of  a  young  woman  who  went  to  a  large  Phila¬ 
delphia  commission  house  and  begged  them  to  sell 
Gladioli  for  her.  When  told  they  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  handle  any.  she  began  crying,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  other  sources  of  outlet  she  had  tried  to 
no  avail,  and  stated  she  read  in  some  paper  what  a 
fortune  there  was  in  the  business.  It  is  indeed  un¬ 
fortunate  that  horticultural  papers  should  allow 
such  articles  5u  their  columns  without  investigation. 
Tlie  paper  that  protects  its  subscribers  against  such 
visionary  schemes  for  money-making,  as  does  The 
it.  N.-Y.  is  of  inestimable  value  and  deserves  a 
boost  by  every  reader.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Story  of  Phosphates 

The  recent  articles  on  phosphates  have  been  very 
good.  The  story  of  the  earliest  natural  up  to  the  latest 
artificial  phosphate  compound  lias  been  so  catching 
that  those  of  us  baited  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
available  phosphorus  have  fixed  it — for  a  time  at  least. 

L.  K. 

O  us  the  story  of  the  phosphates  and  their 
formation  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry.  There  is  something  of  “human 
nature"  in  it.  if  we  may  apply  such  a  term  to  inani¬ 
mate  things.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  concentration. 
The  tiny  bits  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  are  taken  up 
and  concentrated  by  the  plants,  while  these  in  their 
turn  are  still  further  concentrated  by  animals  into 
bone.  In  human  society  something  of  the  same  sort 
goes  on  in  the  endeavor  of  the  people  to  reach  better 
and  truer  things.  The  great  majority  of  civilized 
men  and  women  desire  to  be  fair  and  true  in  their 
relation  to  their  fellows.  Love  of  justice  and  charity 
is  inborn,  but  society  has  been  built  upon  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  strong  and  far-seeing,  and  the  great 
multitude  fall  into  the  habit  of  putting  self-interest 
first  of  all.  Here  and  there  men  and  women  come 
to  see  that  eo-opei’ation  and  brotherhood  are  finer 
than  dominating  selfishness.  The  idea  spreads.  First 
a  family,  next  a  community — a  town,  a  great  society 
— a  State,  with  this  idea  of  doing  something  that 
shall  be  worthy,  concentrated  into  what  we  call 
popular  opinion.  When  such  an  idea  is  concen¬ 
trated  into  what  we  call  popular  thought  the  thing 
is  done.  Many  a  great  co-operative  society  has  gone 
through  the  chemistry  of  its  phosphates.  A  few 
men  picked  up  the  thought  of  brotherhood.  It 
spread  and  developed  until  it  grew  into  a  great 
liberal  society  founded  on  "Live  and  help  live!” 
Then  trusting  members  forgot  to  watch  and  a  few 
designing  spirits  capture  the  organization  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  and  instead  of  brotherhood  we 
have  master  and  slave  once  more. 
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the  smaller  but  more  hardy  Alsike  clover  should  he 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part.  Timothy  comes  next 
where  not  kept  too  long.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  Red- 
top.  It  will  grow  on  soils  too  poor,  too  wet  or  too 
dry  for  success  with  any  other  hay  crop,  and  not 
only  give  a  fair  yield  of  hay  but  a  thick  sod.  which 
brings  up  poor  soils  at  small  expense.  A  mixture  of 
two  grasses  like  Timothy  and  Red-top  gives  more 
hay  than  either.  Some  people  object  to  Red-top  be¬ 
cause  its  hay  brings  a  lower  price  than  Timothy.  It* 
cut  early  when  it  should  he,  it  is  as  good  as  Timothy, 
hut  it  is  too  often  left  to  get  woody,  hence  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  it.  It.  should  always  he  used  in  mix¬ 
tures  for  poor  soils.  I  believe  that  the  mixtures  of 
grass  seed  should  be  carefully  selected  for  each 
field  according  to  its  condition.  I  use  clear  Alfalfa 
on  the  best  soil,  a  mixture  of  Red  clover.  Alsike  and 
Timothy  on  the  next  best,  Timothy  and  Alsike  on  a 
third  grade  and  on  a  poor  sandy  soil  unsuited  to 
hay  growing  a  mixture  of  Red-top  and  Timothy  with 
a  little  Alsike. 

FERTILIZER. — The  use  of  fertilizer  on  potatoes 
is  increasing  very  fast  and  fastest  of  all  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  Where  potato  growing  is  most  specialized, 
Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  Long  Island  and  Eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  use  of  potatoes  as  human  food  makes 
their  price  comparatively  higher  than  for  crops  used 
by  animals.  The  margin  of  profit  on  fertilizers  used 
is  greater  with  potatoes  than  with  most  of  our  other 


A  Fine  Crop  on  a  Well-tilled  Pasture.  Fig.  245 


potatoes,  using  2.10  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  in 
the  hills  at  planting  time.  lie  put  the  fertilizer  un¬ 
der  the  potatoes,  so  that  when  the  roots  commenced 
to  strike  down  they  found  good  feed  awaiting  them, 
lie  gave  them  good  thorough  cultivation  and  eare- 
i  illy  hoed  and  lulled  them  by  hand,  and  got  a  fine 
crop  of  potatoes  that  year. 

The  next  Spring  it  was  again  plowed,  thoroughly 
pulverized,  and  was  planted  to  garden  truck.  Such 
luscious  musk  melons  as  we  had  that  year,  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  both  early  and  late,  cucumbers  that  yielded 
so  that  it  looked  as  if  some  one  had  dumped  a 
bushel  basket  of  cucumbers  on  every  hill,  several 
loads  of  Hubbard  squash,  and  cauliflower;  every¬ 
thing  just  seemed  to  try  to  outdo  itself  that  year, 
lie  used  plenty  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hills  before  planting  the  seeds, 
and  put  it  into  the  holes  he  dug  to  set  the  young 
plants  into. 

The  next  year  after  plowing  it  was  sown  to  oats, 
seeded  down  with  clover  and  Timothy;  then  the  field 
was  rolled  smooth  with  a  two-horse  roller.  There 
was  a  good  yield  of  oats  and  the  seeding  looked 
fine.  The  next  year  there  was  an  enormous  crop  of 
hay,  the  hay  standing  higher  than  the  horses’  hacks 
at  mowing  time,  much  higher  than  the  hay  shown  in 
the  picture.  As  soon  as  the  grass  got  started  well 
after  haying  it  was  used  as  night  pasture  for  10 
head  of  cattle  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


Potato  Soils  and  Their  Preparation 

The  Story  Thoroughly  Told 

Part  II. 

OTATION  WITH  OTHER  CROPS. — The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  old  saying  that  the  education  of 
a  child  must  begin  with  its  grandfather  is  true  with 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  potatoes.  New 
cleared  forest  land  is  the  best.  Our  present  soils 
often  show  every  degree  of  deterioration  from  that 
state.  The  best  way  to  grow  potatoes  is  in  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  as  they  seldom  do  as  well  when 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  field.  While  it  is 
possible  in  exceptional  cases  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
organic  matter  and  available  fertility  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  yield  will  fall  off  on  account  of  other 
causes,  such  as  the  multiplication  of  potato  disease 
germs  in  the  soil.  There  is  strong  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  crops  in  their  growth  throw  out  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  more  injurious  to  succeeding  crops 
of  the  same  kind  than  to  others.  One  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  means  of  restoring  organic  matter  is  by 
growing  hay  crops  which  leave  heavy  sods.  There 
is  a  strong  hut  mistaken  prejudice  against  Timothy, 
because  it  is  thought  to  run  out  land.  It  is  poor 
practice  to  plant  potatoes  after  a  meadow  allowed 
to  become  thin,  unless  plenty  of  organic  matter  in 
the  shape  of  stable  manure  is  added,  or  straw  plowed 
under  the  previous  Fall.  Straw  plowed  under  in 


Spring  may  fail  to  rot  in  a  dry  season,  and  so  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  opening  up  the  soil. 

USES  OF  HAY  PLANTS,— In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  we  have  five  hay  plants 
in  use  for  rotation  with  potatoes.  Alfalfa  is  by  far 
(he  best  and  should  he  grown  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  grow  it  with  profit.  Unfortunately  there  are  few 
locations  where  it  can  he  grown  with  profit  after 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  special  preparation  necessary 
lias  been  met.  There  is  also  danger  that  the  heavy 
applications  of  lime  for  Alfalfa  will  cause  scab. 
Nexl  to  Alfalfa  in  value  comes  Red  clover,  with  its 
variety  the  Mammoth.  There  are  very  many  soils 
in  this  part  of  the  country  where  a  small  amount  of 
lime  will  make  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  with  clover.  In  this  way  lime  becomes  one 
of  the  best  means  we  have  for  adding  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  Different  soils  vary  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  lime  they  need  that  the  only  way  to  he 
sure  of  the  right  amount  is  to  experiment  by  ap¬ 
plying  different  amounts  per  acre  on  adjoining 
Strips.  For  example,  there  is  one  of  my  soils  on 
which  500  pounds  of  limestone  is  not  enough  to 
make  Alfalfa  succeed,  while  1,000  pounds  will.  The 
stand  of  Alfalfa  stopped  sharply  at  the  edge  of  the 
3,000-pound  strip.  On  another  similar  soil  800 
pounds  was  not  enough  for  clover  and  4,000  did  not 
bring  Alfalfa,  though  it  did  bring  clover.  All  hay 
crops,  even  Red-top.  are  more  certain  to  grow,  to 
live  longer  and  to  produce  larger  yields  of  hay  and 
heavier  sods  for  humus  where  lime  is  used.  In 
all  cases  where  Red  clover  is  not  sure  to  succeed 


crops.  There  is  often  found  among  farmers  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  helps  to  exhaust  land. 
They  have  seen  land  go  down  where  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fertilizer  per  acre  have  been  used  without 
attention  to  keeping  up  the  soil  organic  matter. 
Both  are  valuable  when  used  rightly.  Each  can  do 
something  for  potatoes  that  the  other  cannot.  Neith¬ 
er  can  fully  replace  the  other.  Organic  matter  makes 
the  soil  more  wholesome  as  a  home  for  the  growing 
crop,  keeps  it  in, shape  to  supply  plenty  of  water, 
and  increases  the  supply  of  plant  food.  The  use  of 
fertilizer  is  to  supply  the  growing  crop  with  addi¬ 
tional  plant  food  in  a  form  so  easily  digestible  that 
it  will  use  more  than  it  otherwise  would  and  so  make 
a  larger  yield.  A  dairy  cow  can  give  a  fair  amount 
of  milk  on  hay  and  silage,  but  dairymen  find  that 
it  pays  to  add  a  ration  of  the  more  easily  digestible 
grain  feed.  daniel  dean*. 


Results  from  an  Old  Pasture 

THE  field  of  hay  shown  in  Fig.  245  contains  about 
two  acres,  more  or  less.  It  was  used  for  many 
years  for  a  cow  pasture,  until  finally  it  got  so  worn- 
out  that  it  was  bare  nearly  all  the  time,  so  my  hus¬ 
band  decided  to  plow  it  up  and  see  what  he  could  do 
with  it.  lie  plowed  seven  inches  deep,  cutting  the 
old  sod  into  narrow  strips  and  turning  it  under  well. 
Then  lie  dragged  it.  and  planted  it  to  potatoes. 

It  gave  a  fair  yield  of  potatoes  that  year.  The 
next  year  he  plowed  it  six  inches  deep,  worked  the 
ground  until  fine  and  soft,  and  again  planted  it  to 


The  next  Spring  it  received  a  good  top-dressing  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  applied  with  the  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  That  year,  owing  to  (lie  extremely 
hot  dry  weather  it  did  not  yield  a  very  large  crop 
of  hay.  although  it  did  as  well  as  any  other  field. 
It  was  used  as  night  pasture  again  same  as  the 
year  before.  Early  the  next  Spring,  1014,  it  was 
again  given  a  good  top-dressing  of  the  rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure  applied  with  the  spreader.  At  haying 
time  there  was  a  splendid  stand  of  Timothy  (as 
you  can  see  by  the  picture)  yielding  a  large  crop 
of  hay.  After  it  got  started  well  again  it  furnished 
excellent  pasture  for  11  cows  at  night  and  three 
calves  during  the  day.  Last  year,  1015,  it  was  used 
for  pasture  entirely,  and  splendid  feed  it  furnished 
all  the  season  through.  I  think  the  top-dressing 
with  the  well -rotted  manure  early  in  the  Spring  is 
the  best  encourager  for  bumper  hay  crops,  the 
spreader  breaking  it  up  fine  and  spreading  it  so 
evenly  over  the  ground  that  each  separate  plant 
gets  its  share.  On  another  hayfiekl  he  only  got 
part  of  it  top-dressed  in  the  Spring,  and  at  haying 
time  there  was  n  big  difference  in  favor  of  the  top¬ 
dressing,  which  showed  plainly  the  second  year 
also,  just  where  the  manure  spreader  went. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  c.-  h. 

Farming  plans  for  1016?  Many  of  them  must  be 
changed  on  account  of  the  hard  Winter  and  late  Spring. 
Another  argument  for  cover  crops.  The  fanner  who 
has  his  entire  farm  covered  with  rye,  vetch  or  clover 
can  do  about  what  he  pleases  with  it.  It  will  dry  out 
quickly  and  he  can  cut  the  crop  for  fodder  or  plow  un¬ 
der — as  he  likes. 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Damson  Plums 

In  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Chicago 
commission  linns,  there  has  been  quoted 
a  plum  called.  “Blue  Damson.**  This 
plum  has  been  sold  at  higher  prices  than 
the  “Shropshire  Damson"  and  seems  to 
be  a  desirable  sort  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  I  am  unable  to  find  a  “Blue  Dam¬ 
son”  listed  in  the  nurserymen's  cata¬ 
logues.  and  Mr.  Waugh  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  such  a  sort  in  his  book.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  your  plum  au¬ 
thorities  on  this  score.  u.  TENNANT. 

Michigan. 

“Blue  Damson"  is  a  class  name,  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  Damson  plums  from 
seed.  The  Chicago  market  is  the  only 
market  that  I  know  of  in  which  fruit 
sellers  so  distinguish  these  seedling  Dam¬ 
sons.  I  have  several  times  seen  on  South 
Water  Street  the  common  Shropshire 
Damson  sold  as  Blue  Damson.  Such  a 
loose  use  of  the  name  of  a  fruit  is  to  be 
deplored.  One  might  as  well  sell  “red 
apples’’  or  “yellow  peaches.” 

Plums  from  the  Old  World  are  divided 
into  two  great  groups — the  Domesticas, 
to  which  belong  the  large-fruited  plums 
of  our  orchards,  and  the  Damsons  of  this 
discussion.  The  history  of  the  Damson 
group  goes  back  600  years  B.  O the 
name  coming  from  Damascus,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  in  the 
region  of  which  these  Damson  or  Damask 
plums  originated.  Though  cultivated  for 
2.500  years,  there  is  seemingly  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  varieties  described  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christinu  era  and  those  we  are 
mov  growing.  So,  too.  one  often  finds 
half-wild  chance  seedlings  of  fruits  in- 
distinguished  from  varieties  Under  the 
highest  cultivation. 

The  Damsons,  in  my  opinion,  are  much 
neglected.  In  productiveness,  vigor  of 
trees  and  hardiness  the  several  varieties 
of  Damsons  surpass  all  other  European 
plums,  and  while  their  fruits  are  smaller 
and  more  astringent  tllan  those  of  other 
commonly  cultivated  plums,  the  Damsons 
are  not  surpassed  for  the  chief  use  to 
which  they  are  put — the  making  of  pre¬ 
serves.  Damsons,  too,  are  wonderfully 
well  adapted  to  various  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates.  In  commercial  orchards  the 
Shropshire  Damson  is  more  largely 
grown  than  any  other,  but  the  French 
Dantson,  where  the  two  are  being  grown 
side  by  side,  is  the  superior. 

The  merits  of  the  French  are  that  the 
trees  are  larger  and  more  productive 
than  those  rtf  other  Damsons;  the  fruits, 
too.  are  larger,  handsomer  in  appearance, 
may  be  eaten  out  of  hand  with  relish 
when  fully  ripe,  and  the  stupe  is  usually 
free  from  the  flesll.  The  trees  are  very 
hardy,  fruitful,  and  carry  their  foliage 
and  fruit  well.  The  season  is  a  week 
or  two  later  than  that  of  the  Shropshire 
which  is  an  advantage.  Probably  the 
French  is  a  byhrid  between  Shropshire 
and  some  Domestica  plum. 

Mirabelle  is  another  of  these  Damson¬ 
like  plums  that  might  well  be  planted 
more  generally — indeed,  so  far  as  1  know 
it  is  seldom  planted  in  America.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  especially  iu  France,  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  plums.  On  the  Continent, 
wherever  plums  are  grown,  it  is  in  great 
demand  for  canning,  preserving,  com¬ 
potes,  tarts  and  prunes.  The  trees  of 
this  variety  produce  fine  crops  of  fruit 
and  probably  will  grow  well  wherever 
Damsons  are  grown.  The  plums  are 
small,  nearly  round,  yellow  in  color,  with 
a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor  well  fitting  them 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  trees  are 
small  but  so  vigorous,  hardy  and  healthy 
that  in  Europe  they  are  commonly  used 
for  stocks.  Mirabelle,  like  most  of  the 
Damsons,  may  be  produced  from  seed 
with  but  few  variations. 

The  writer  conceives  that  the  demand 
for  these  Damson  plums  is  not  well  met 
in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
large  orchards  of  any  of  the  Damsons 
would  prove  profitable,  but  a  few  dozen 
trees  ought  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
any  orchard  in  regions  where  plums  can 
be  grown.  Growers  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  working  up  a  splendid  trade 
in  local  markets  for  these  delectable  and 
refreshing  culinary  plums. 

TJ.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva.  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


Opalescent  Apples  for  Massachusetts 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  recently  printed  in  regard  to  the 
Opalescent  apple.  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  it,  and  as  a  result  am 
planting  this  year  175  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  About  10  years  ago  I  bad  two 
trees  from  which  I  took  scions  when  I 
planted  them,  grafting  into  young  Boi- 
ken  trees,  and  finished  grafting  the  trees 
from  the  growth  of  that  season,  the  next 
Spring.  They  have  borne  fruit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  proved  so  promising  | 
that  I  tried  last  year  to  get  trees  and 
again  last  Fall,  and  finally  secured  them 
this  Winter.  I  believe  that  with  us  the 
Gravenstein,  McIntosh  Opalescent  and 
Baldwin  will  make  up  a  quartette  of  our 
best  all-round  commercial  apples,  and 
that  in  some  points  the  Opalescent  loads 
and  equals  in  nearly  all  others.  It  is 
the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  heav¬ 
iest  (a  point  which  retailers  will  appre¬ 
ciate)  as  perfect  shape  as  the  Mack,  very 
hard,  good  quality,  a  regular  bearer,  bears 
along  the  limbs,  and  colors  and  sizes  up 
early  and  lutnys  on  late.  This  last  is  one 
of  its  best  points  as  it  makes  a  long  har¬ 
vest  season.  I  often  picked  them  before 
the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time 
they  were  nicely  colored  and  nearly 
grown.  Baldwins  being  still  too  small  and 
no  color  to  pick  and  Opalescent  will  bang 
till  late  October.  In  comparison  for  sell¬ 
ing,  the  Opalescent  brought  $1.50  per  box, 
when  Gravenstein  would  bring  only  $1  for 
best  and  San  Jacinto  (about  the  hand¬ 
somest  apple  grown)  brought  $1.15  on 
the  Boston  commission  market.  That 
the  Opalescent  does  so  well  here,  may 
not  prove  it  so  in  other  sections,  and  if 
not  tried  out  in  your  vicinity,  it  might 
be  well  to  try  a  few  grafts  before  plant¬ 
ing  to  any  extent.  E.  R.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York  Flower  Show 

The  great  international  exhibition  held 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
April  5-12,  by  the  New  York  Florists’ 
Club  and  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  was  generally  described  as  the 
“million-dollar  flower  show.”  So  valu¬ 
able  were  the  exhibits  and  so  profuse  the 
display,  that  it  is  quite  likely  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  value  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  exhibits  included  a  profusion  of 
forced  Spring-blooming  shrubs,  bulbs, 
foliage  and  decorative  plants,  blooming 
roses,  lilies  orchids  and  ferns,  and  a 
great  array  of  cut  flowers,  renewed  from 
day  to  day.  Last  year  the  most  notable 
plant  in  the  show  was  a  seedling  orchid 
named  after  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  which 
was  sold  at  auction  for  $1000.  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  given  to  the  Belgian  relict 
fund.  This  season  the  same  grower, 
Clement  Moore  of  New  Jersey,  exhibited 
another  seedling  orchid  named  Princess 
Patricia,  which  was  auctioned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  funds  on  Can¬ 
adian  Day.  The  orchid  classes  were  pro¬ 
fusely  filled  by  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  growers,  the  displays  including 
many  fine  Cattleyas.  OdontogloSsuins  and 
Cypripediums.  Small  than  the  Cattleyas, 
but  one  of  the  showiest  of  orchids,  is 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  its  long-lasting 
blooms  being  vivid  scarlet.  Great  inter¬ 
est  was  shown  iu  the  East  Indian  pitch¬ 
er  plants,  their  pendent  pitchers  on  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  containing  a  liquid  that 
allures  insects  to  untimely  death. 

Spring  bulbs,  rock  plants  and  roses 
were  especially  instructive,  to  amateur 
gardeners.  The  rose  display  included  a 
great  many  forced  climbing  roses,  and 
there  was  a  rose'  garden  laid  out  in  land¬ 
scape  style.  Among  the  bulbs  masses  of 
white  grape  hyacinths  were  especially 
pretty.  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  and 
great  bushes  of  Cineraria  made  a  won¬ 
derful  mass  of  color  in  the  main  hall. 
It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  great 
crowds  attending  this  show  and  that  of 
last  Spring  after  many  former  years  of 
public  indifference  to  such  exhibitions. 
The  national  flower  show  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  previous  week  was  attended 
by  over  90,000  visitors,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  New  York  show  might  be 
expected  to  exceed  this  number. 

Try  Davis  Flint  Gorn  perliye  onvis.  grahb>\ 'mass. 
NATIVE 

Piue  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1000,  5000 
for  $25.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  JAMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES.  Sknneatelcs.  N.  Y. 

niTP— Prolific  Oats.  Heavy  yielders  of  St.  Lawrence 
UA  I  o  Valley.  Orders  promptly  tilled.  Samplesfor  stamp. 
OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497.  South  Hammond,  N.  V. 

Fine  Sweet  Potato  Setd-Ji1 jg$l  'Si* 

Privet,  Catalogue  Free,  Michael  N.  Boroo, Vineland, N.J. 


Get  Low  Prices 
■I?  I  on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  yon  how  you 
can  save  mo&ev  by  buying  direct 
from  the  larom  Berry  Box  anti 
Basket  Factor y  fa  the  Ocmttfry. 

New  Albany  Eax&  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany ,  In  A. 

UIT  PACKAGES  Catalog' 


*>  Bast qnnlitv-  A'l  Styles.  Any  quantity- 

c.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO.,  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 

ff"Protect  Y our  Early  Cabbage™! 

I  Cabbage  Maggots  destroy  n  blit  percentage  of  the  I 
I  Early  Cabbage And  Cauliflower  in  this  aeriion.  For  I 
■  llu*  pavt  five  "A.  B.  C.  Plant.  Protection#' *  have  far*  I 

I  niched  99  per  cent  protection  from  tills  ti£vt  ut  S'3-00  per  1000.  ■ 
Write  (or  j  rcr  mm  plot  and  data 
PLANT  PROTECTOR  CO..  28  S.  Water  Si.,  Roclieiler.  N  Y 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Fruit  Trees  £>  Vegetable  Plants 

BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

Leading  varietiea  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK 
BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS. 
CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATO. 
TOMATO,  BEET.  LETTUCE,  PEPPER,  EGG  PLANTS; 
L.  FRUIT.  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS. 

First  class  stork  shipped  prepaid  to  New  RncUml  and  Middle  A I 
lantic  Stated  ot  roat.onabla  trtlcnn.  Catalogue  frvv. 

Harry  I_.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

April  the  Tenth  Finds  Us  Loaded  With 

Strawberry  Plants 


Over  ten  millions  of  plants, 
as  line  as  ever  taken  from 
the  ground,  will  he  offered  at  a  great 
reduction  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 
This  is  y.iur  chance  to  make  money.  We 
grew  too  many  plants  for  this  season.  All 
varieties,  including  the  Everbearing,  will 
go  lit  a  sacrifice,  Plants  will  be  put  up 
the  Townsend  WAY,  which  is  known 
wherever  Strawberry  growing  is  known, 
nnd  guaranteed  to  please  you  Or  money  hack. 

GET  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

ings-as  well  as  the  stAndurfl  vanetiei.  Also  our  big 
catalogue  No.  2 6.  if  you  have  not  one  already. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  2S  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  flood  stocky  plants  Of  Dll  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  I 
free.  •  H.  H.  BENNINC,  R  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  plants  and  500,7 

OOO  Palmet  to  asparagus  roots  at  the  lowest,  prices. 
Send  for  Mill  Price  List  all  kinds  seeds  and  plants. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  -  ClieswoUi,  Del. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  tiiLVaoS 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  Hoad  why  I  sell  choice  plants,  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  the  price  of  Olliers.  C.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

^fruiuhnrrv Plante  Good  Stocky  Plants  of  leading 
Oil  dnucl  I  j  r  lalllo  varieties.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  £  SON,  Hartly,  Oel. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Well  fertilized.  Write  for  prices 
and  catalogue.  If.  C.  MASON,  North  Girard,  Pa. 


“  SUPERB”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Rend  what, 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

WILLARD  It.  KlLLE,  -  .Swodnsboro, N.J. 


CTPAWKPPPY  PI  A1SIT<5  ?<H>,000  PLANTS  at 
0 1 RA  YV  DC.K.1Y  I  rLAlY  1 0  Prices  to  suit  most 
all  growers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Free.  DAVID  KODW.Yx,  Hurtly,  Deluwuro 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  the  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &SON,  IACKSON,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants  $ 

tive Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PFRRY,  Geornetuwu,  Del. 


April  22,  191G. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wood's  Productive 

Seed  Corns. 

We  offer  the  best  of  prize 
winning  and  profit  making 
varieties  in 

WHITE,  YELLOW  and 
ENSILAGE  CORNS. 

Write  for  prices  and 

’’Wood’s  Crop  Special” 
giving  full  information  in  regard 

to  Seed  Corns,  Soja  and  Velvet 
Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Millets,  Sor¬ 
ghums,  etca  Mailed  free. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

Soja  Beans 

promise  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  for  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Makes  a  large  yield  of 
beans,  which  are  readily  salable  for 
oil-producing  and  food  purposes, 
in  addition  to  its  use  for  forage, 
soil-improving  and  stock  feeding. 

SOY  BEANS 

We  have  nearly  all  varieties,  extra  free  from  splits. 
Also  Cow  Peas,  Field  Peas  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Write  for  special  prices  and  free  samples. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

230  Main  Street _ _ Marysville,  Ohio 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  SSSS’SSS. 

and  all  kinds  of  Pure  Field  Seeds  ‘direct  from 
producer  to  consumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds 

Ask  tor  samples.  A.  C.  HOYT  4  CO  ,  Box R,  Fostorra,  Ohio 

Toetorl  ’vesfl  P.nrn-’  Ear,V  Micliinan/'u  whit*  cap  dent, 
leSTBu  OBBU  UOrn  ear|y  Hint;  carefully  selected 
Stock;  strong  germination;  95  percent.  On  the  cob, 
70  lbs.,  $2.60;  shelled,  5rt  lbs.,  $2.40;  sucks  free.  Write 
for  circular  and  price  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2<u  ear,  10c.  J,  N.  McPHERSON,  Sco tisville,  N.Y. 


99Sif  SEEDCWN 


Big.  Sturdy  Seed  Corn— 

j  fully  developed,  price  very  low.  sub¬ 
ject  to  advance.  Get  in  on  this  high 
quality  seed  right-a-way.  A  postal  brings 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  prices — write 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

300  Washington  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


SCCQ  COP?  N— Golden  Orange 
c  •-  u  V#  \J  I”  8-rowed  yellow  flint 
Seed  Corn,  $2. Super  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES— BMm,  CoMilel-,  Qlnnt,  Hebron,  K  .e,  Six  Week,, 
M"Hi'.vin«ker,  Ohio,  Queen.  8.',  kind*.  C.  W.  F0*0,  filbert,  N  Y. 

High-Grade  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES 

*■  raised  from  certified  seed.  J.  A.  STEWARD.  Rutland.  Vt. 


SI/I/  e  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

™  ^  ■  higher  protoln  content:  than  alfalfa. 

I  \f  W ™  Cl  Wrilo  for  priren  iinti  kuforttmlioti. 

hLUvtK  E.  Barton,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Ky. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

also  Asparagus  roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants, Horseradish.  Seed  Corn.  Cow  Peas.  Vegetable 
plants.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Cataloi;  Fkee. 

J.  KEIKFOKO  HALL,  |{h<.dc«.liilc,  Md.,  Dipt,  a 


Strawberry  Plants 

12  and  $2,50  per  1,000.  also  Fruit  and  Shade 
trees,  asparagus  roots,  etc.,  direct  from  nur¬ 
sery  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ItigCatatogFHEE 

G.  E  BUNTING  &  SONS.  Box  T,  SELBYVILIE,  DEL. 


GIANT  DAHLIAS  AND  CANNAS.  Cbole««t  n.rneU  varieties 

"f  rereut  tmroilllellon,  II  SO  p-r  donum,  poitprtrt.  hint  on  ap¬ 
plication.  A.  SI.  BCI  KI'AIUM,  I  he.tr.nt  lllll,  I'hllail.lplila,  Pa. 


H  ■  II I  IRA  Choice  collection  of  named 
llu  H  LI  Ad  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
and  show.  12  for  $1.  CANNAS: 
A  tine  collection  of  Bronco  and  Green  Leaved.  10  for 
SI  25; both forS2 postpaid  RsIphBenjamin.Calverton.L  I. 


I  maloneys  TREES 


Fruil  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubo,  etc.,  tnjo  to  name  In 
Kmall  or  Inrra*  lots  at  wholesale  prirea.  Grown  and  fftntninieed  bv 
llto  largest  Nursery  in  Now  York.  Write  for  In*  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27,  DANSV1LLE.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Out  immense  stock  of  TRF.ES  enables  us  to  sell  at  less 
than  one-half  agents  priors. 

F  R  ES II  DUG.  ERE  IG  TIT  or  EX  PRESS  r  A 1 1) 

W«  grow  all  lending  varieties'  of  Apples.  Pears,  Plums, 
Clii'i  i  ios,  Peaches.  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  DKl.KTOFS,  the  great  dessert  apple,  is  ouo 
of  our  specialties,  have  grown  It  for  years  in  our  orchard 
and  propagating  finds  were  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Our  CATALOGUE  describes  everything,  send  for  it 
Today,  It  Is  tree. 

L’AMOKEAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y, 


STRAWBERRY 

SJ  I  llilll  U  Lilli  I  I  annual  catalog  free. 


SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  Xenarao’iicRnntc  AND  SEED.  At  head 
READING  GIANT  AhpardgUS HOOTS  nf  seventy-six:  lots 
tested.  C.  IV.  L’RESCOTT,  Concord,  Mass. 


-VA"  NUT  TREES 

GRAFTED  _ _ _ 

Start  right  with  my  Hardy  Pennsylvania 
Grown  Trees  and  be  assured  of  success. 

ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

^  BUD  or  GRAFT 

the  Seedling  Black  Walnuts  and  Butter¬ 
nuts  on  your  farm  to  the  improved  English 
Walnuts  and  the  Hickories  to  fine  Shag- 
barks  and  Pecans?  Complete  instructions 
for  doing  this  work  free 

Jr  ynWCC  THE  NUT  TREE 

«  r  •  W IN EiOj  SPECIALIST 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ki£*d,t”f  SSf*  Asparagus  Roots 


— Iyr..f5.  M.  Horace 
Huni,  Taylorsville,  Pa. 


T ransplanted  Vegetable  Plants  Svi!- 

per,  Tomato,  Celery .  Lettuce,  and  Egg  Plant,  ready 
f  min  March  Jst  to  J une  1st.  Price,  $3  par  thousand, 
except.  Kgg  and  Cauliflower.  My  plants  will  make 
you  more  money  than  any  other  plants.  Write  for 
price  list  GUY  M.  HUTTON,  Cuuyugliam,  Pa. 


C,LL-„0  pi.-i.  Front.  Proof,  Early  Jersey 

a  D  Dage  r  lan ts  Wakefield, 0 li a r le s  t on 


WakelleUl  a-ndsuecesfeve.  Grown  in  open  field.  St  rung  and 
hardy.  Price.  76c  pur  1 .000  ;  f>,000  at  60c  per  1,000.  By  express* 
collect.  Satisfaction  iruurunteeu.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  upon  request, 

W,  L.  BEARDEN  -  Tilton,  Georgia 


■  ■  ■  MHI  ■■  And  how  we  make  them.  Tilt) 

IHI  I  I  booklet  describing  our  metli- 

1^^  V  M  B  ■  ■  ods  will  interest  you.  Let  us 

■  B  ■  ■  IIS  n  MBI  send  it.  Many  most  success¬ 

ful  growers  have  heen  fruiting  our  trees  for  years.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
and  our  TRUE  TO  LABEL  claims.  You  have  a  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley  s  trees 
that  relieves  you  from  much  anxiety.  No  rash  promises  <ir„  nv  o 

or  fake  wholesale  prices.  Jast  Quality— first.  H.  S.  >VlLEi  &  SOIN 

...  /  “It  maybe  a  little  farther  around  the  corners  \  D  M  V 

Established  IS A7.  (of  a  square  deal  but  the  road  is  better.'^/  BOX  D,  LayU^a*  IN.  Y- 
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Paints  This  Big 
House  2  Coats 


NOTE:  Even  after  its  experience  of  nearly  a  century*  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  adver¬ 
tisements  unless  based  on  the  very  latest  authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
messages  to  farmers,  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds  of 
farmers,  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to 
find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  fusely  each  year.  T 

The  beds  of  bulbs  have  determined  tbe  °ther  vines 
that  Spring  has  come,  and  the  hyacinths  count  for  the  failu 
and  Narcissus  are  making  a  gay  show,  bloom? 

In  the  shrubbery  the  Forsythias  are  Ipper  Montclair, 
showing  their  golden  flowers,  but  to  one’s  To  maintain  the 
feelings  there  is  still  a  chill  in  the  air.  lence,  the  best  spec 
Even  the  early  peas  have  not  shown  Wistaria  chinensis  ai 
above  the  ground,  and  row  after  row  of  seedlings  of  the  sar 
sown  seed  shows  no  signs  of  growth.  And  fruitescens  a  native 
.vet  the  perennial  plants  get  heat  enough  lings  of  the  Chines' 
to  stir,  for  the  clumps  of  peonies  are  to  he  shy  bloomers  i 
showing  their  red  shoots  and  the  percn-  will  not.  bloom  at  all. 
nial  Phlox  is  a  mass  of  green  leaves.  The  mind  now,  a  seedlinj 
Crocuses  finished  their  bloom  iu  the  cold  that  has  never  had 
of  March,  and  the  lawn  grass  is  almost  bloom.  The  only  re 
tall  enough  to  need  the  mower.  The  in-  ing  the  sterile  plant 
fl uenee  of  the  longer  days  tells  on  plant  reliability  or  graft  il 
life  even  when  it  still  seems  wintry  to  a  plant  that  does 
us.  The  early  tomato  plants  spotted  out  roses  or  honeysuckle 
in  the  cold  frames  have  the  double  glazed  Wistaria  iu  any  ws 
sashes  over  them,  and  we  will  hardly 
have  enough  now  to  reach  them  to  do 
any  damage. 

The  geraniums  iu  four-inch  pots  are 
also  out  in  the  frame,  for  the  greenhouse 
is  now  too  hot  for  them.  Geraniums  are 
worthless  here  for  bedding,  aud  we  grow 
them  only  in  pots  for  decorating  the 
porches.  A  better  bedding  plant  here  is 
the  everblooming  Begonia  Vernon. 

These  change  their  greenhouse  green  fol¬ 
iage  to  a  rich  reddish  bronze  wheu  set  in 
the  beds  and  they  make  a  nice  border 
for  beds  of  Cannas. 

The  Dahlias  and  the  Cannas  are  still 
buried  outdoors,  and  will  not  be  taken 
up  till  the  weather  is  more  settled.  I 
usually  find  the  Dahlias  sprouted  wheu  I 
uncover  them  and  are  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition  to  divide.  I  cut  most  of  these 
sprouts  hack,  for  the  main  trouble  here 
with  Dahlias  is  their  growing  too  early 
and  trying  to  bloom  in  the  hot  weather, 
when  the  flowers  are  apt  to  be  poor.  We 
keep  them  back  till  June  and  try  to  get 
a  later  growth  and  better  flowers.  Some 
of  the  best  Cannas  I  keep  in  a  warm 
cellar  to  make  sure  of  them,  hut  the  main 
lot  are  buried  and  covered  with  the  dead 
tops  and  then  with  soil,  and  finally  a  Nearly 

heavy  cover  outside  of  rough  strawy  ma-  are  for  1 
mire.  Another  plant  which  beds  nicely  chines, 
and  blooms  well  in  Summer  is  the  locality, 
spotted-leaf  calla.  The  tubers  are  per-  like  myse 
fectly  hardy  here,  hut  I  lift  them  in  the  and  a  ho 
Fall  for  increasing  them  by  division,  as  use  fertil 
they  can  be  cut  up  just  like  Irish  pota-  and  so  n 
toes.  I  plant  them  rather  thickly  along  rial,  are 
the  bed  where  the  Gladioli  are  planted  ofit  of  tht 
and  they  harmonize  well  with  these.  a  hand  s 

I  find  that  the  so-called  Dutch  Iloman  vertised  i 
hyacinths  hold  their  own  here  year  after  on  the  g 
year  from  home-grown  bulbs  better  than  high.  T1 
the  regular  Dutch  hyacinths.  While  the  nozzles  u 
White  1  toman  hyacinths  stand  our  Wfn-  (o  the  en 
ters,  they  always  try  to  bloom  too  early  out  expei 
and  get  frozen  flowers.  The  White  Itul-  lime-sulpl 
ian  hyacinths  are  a  little  later,  and  make  stains  the 
longer  spikes  and  just  as  many  as  the  ble  oil  eo 
Romans,  and  the  bulbs  mature  well  here,  spray.  I 
After  having  temporary  fences  rot  five-pound 
down  I  have  now  put  around  my  garden  can  of 
a  woven-wire  fence,  chicken-tight,  with  sprays, 
steel  posts  set  in  concrete.  I  think  this  use  the  o 
will  stay  there  and  will  he  an  orna-  15  parts 
mental  feature  when  covered  in  Summer  spoonfuls 
with  Lima  beans  aud  next  the  street  with  0f  ]eati  a] 
ornamental  climbers.  It  call  he  used  for  40.  to  a  r 
all  sorts  of  climbing  beans  and  save  the  0i,j  trees 
ugly  poles.  In  fact  I  long  ago  quit  poles  enough  gi 
and  pea  brush  and  use  various  widths  of  r;os  ani]  ( 
chicken  wire  netting  set  to  posts,  for  the  amount, 
ugliest  feature  in  most  gardens  is  the  coming  in 
array  of  beau  poles  before  they  get  hid-  Baldwins 
den  by  the  foliage.  Narrow  wire  can  he  fancy,  an 
used  for  the  taller  peas,  and  the  five-foot  0f  course 
width  set  a  foot  above  the  ground  at  the  pruning  a 
base  is  enough  for  Lima  beans.  This  the  small 
wire  is  rolled  up  and  stored  inside  in  ei%  don’t 
Winter  and  lasts  indefinitely.  get  a  sul. 

W.  F.  U ASSET.  nwn  -nrm 


says  one  who  knows  because  he  runs  a  Case  gas  tractor 


year.  Each  horse  requires  27  minutes  of  care  a  day.  Horses  eat  when 
idle  or  working.  Expense  goes  on  winter  and  summer — 24  hours  a  day. 

Too  many  men  are  “horse-poor” — over-horsed  but  under-powered. 
Too  many  farms  are  burdened  by  unnecessary  expense. 

Farm  help  is  mighty  hard  to  find  and  a  continual  source  of  expense. 

Case  Comes  Forward 

Now  comes  this  international  organisation  of  farm  engineers,  with  the 
answer  to  your  problem.  "Case  Tractors"'- that  is  the  answer,  for  small, 

■  or  large  farms.  One  man  can  do  more 

Case  10-20  tractor  than  with  the  ordi- 
lovv,  five-horse  outfit.  These  tractors 
:  hurry-up  jobs  to  meet  a  sudden  de- 
-they,  too,  are  backed  bv  our  experience 
agricultural  field.  "It  is  extremely  im- 
nt  to  consider  the  reputation  behind  the 
u1,”  says  the  Farmers’  Mail  and  Breeze, 
e  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  trac- 
bui It  on  half-baked  ideas.  When 
buy  a  tractor  of  a  standard  com-  \  i 

y  you  are  certain  of  getting  an 
fine  that  has  received  thought  VIA. 
d  study  by  specialists  who  know  ttY,  ’ 

e  problems  of  farm  tractors.”  \IW  ' 
Then  The  Country  Gentleman  / 

rarns  farmers  from  investing  in  nf; 
ractors  hurried  to  the  market  Vy. 
)y  companies  which  lack  ex-  W 
perience  in  this  or  the  farm  im¬ 
plement  field.  “Not  all  the  light 
tractors  on  the  market  are 
practical,"  it  says. 

Case  Leads 

st  be  a  good  reason.  For  farm- 
for  fun.  Some  farmers  choose  I 

Lase  because  it  is  an  old  reliable  concern,  having  been  in 
business  74  years.  Others  know  the  sound  financial  basis  ' 

of  this  company.  Some  have  already  used  Case  ma- 
cbinery,  and  they  need  no  proof  of  Case  workmanship.  I  - 
J  \  When  a  farmer  really  goes  into  the  tractor  situation  1  1 

thoroughly,  he  finds  so  many  reasons  for  Case  leadership.  1 


Lima  Beans  Drop  Pods 

Will  you  tell  me  why  bush  Lima  beans 
do  not  bear?  They  grow  large  in  bush 
and  vine,  bloom  and  set  small  beans,  and 
then  the  bean  falls  off.  j.  l. 

Baltic,  Conn. 

The  principal  causes  of  bush  Limas 
dropping  the  immature  pods  are  over- 
rich  soil  and  crowding,  generally  the 
latter,  particularly  if  the  season  is  wet. 
Lima  beans  need  good  air  circulation  at 
all  times  during  the  cropping  period.  If 
deprived  of  this,  the  blooms  will  not  pol- 
lenize  properly,  or  fail  to  make  pollen  at 
all,  with  the  result  that  the  small  pods 
soon  wither  and  drop  off.  The  stronger- 
growing  bush  Limas  should  he  given  at 
least  three  feet  between  the  rows  aud  24 
inches  between  the  hills  in  the  row.  Good 
soil  is  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
but  should  not  be  excessively  rich,  as 
over-stimulation  of  these  plants  nearly 
always  results  iu  a  very  poor  crop  of 
beans.  K. 


Buy — But  Think  First 


7’bcre  ar«  20  reasons  why  Case  tractors  are  bound 
to  lead.  Five  of  them  are: 

1.  All  Case  machinery  is  made  at  the  Case  plant  by  Case 
trained  workmen,  2.  All  Case  experimenting  is  dune  by  US, 
at  our  expense,  not  yours.  3.  For  74  years  Case  has  served 
successfully  farmers  everywhere.  4.  Our  first  gas  tractor 
was  built  24  years  ago— not  one  year  ago.  5.  Case  tractors 
are  not  orphans  because  of  Case  service.  9000  dealers. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc. 

722  Erie  St.,  RACINE,  WIS.  H 

(349)  Founded  1842  j 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanica  I 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of  M 
Agricultural  Machinery 

Casesteam  engines.  Case  threshing  machines.  Case  \  } 

road  machinery,  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case 
product  is  each  a  dominant  factor  in  its  own  field. 

Write  today  for  our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an 

album  of  information  that  should  be  under  the  read- 

ing  lamp  in  every  farm  sitting  room.  It  is  beautifully  ^4ujlt|uiniuB*u>^ 

printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and  reproductions  in  color.  No  farmer 

should  miss  having  it.  Especially  when  it  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal 

card  to  get  it.  Merely  write,  "Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog." 


CDCC  POSTPAID 

rncc  rsssrg 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T  -  SAG  Farm  Gates  will  Sjf 
Bavo  you  money.  Write  for 


Cheap  as  Wood  JR.  ITS. 

and  Farm  Fence,  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers*  prices, 

WHITE  FOB  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.  Terre  Haute.  In* 


TODAY. 


Coat  luuy  limit  .11  wood— lirnt  5  time*  no  tong 
—can't  WK.  <1,0*.  wary  or  twL-.t.  "Lour- la 
double  bcutf'd  (not  nailed)  tw-Iw.'.-o  H  i* ! i k  1  ti 
steel  ubrUI'Li.  G(IAHuit«u<!  b  y «im.  You  can 
Kct  complete  or  Hint  'be  (Into  Stein  so 

you  can  m»ko  your  own  cat*'*  an.i  nnv,i  money. 
Writs  tor  t tntalotr.  ALVIN  V.  KOWt,  Pro., 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
2/13  Adam.  SC.  Galesburg.  111.  (IS) 


:i Kite  Sleeis 


x  13.  Figure  yovr  savin'-  ft 

on  your  house  or  barn  at  i  /Jw;  j  r\  ■ 

these  prices  ; — Evercote  <*&■■_  -  '/u  -i  c-il  .•/- Vv 

Heady-  to -Use  House  r.-Lrr  /VSf  a1  ;;i 
Paint  *1.02  a  pal..  Ever-  ‘M  v,<  -  1  ®  ®  Iff  > 

cote  Earn  Paint  file  a  ga  l.  ••jVFI.nJT  I  n 

Write  for  Book  of  {HSl  tfbS  || 
Bargain  Prices  and  ?  ■  '  w_4l — —  'Jt  * 

156  Color  Cards  .uAta-uiauMg1 

FREE 

FroJicht  prepaid  on  tjut.  or  more.  Evdrf  gfi!  firtUimntcod 

to  cover  2S0  to  800  o<|.  /t.  two  cun b».  Our  pness  not  increased 
Til  ?pir«  or  bier  mivaiiflun  in  row  materials. 

EvolWtb  points*  ure  Kunruntiuni  to  plonso  you  or  »ru?  paint 
Don't  b|Uf  point  for  anil  purpose  till  you  write  postal 
rind  <r*t  "ur  b-M»K  thill  muvmu  you  HO  to  60  per  cent.  Just  say, 

'  Send  Paint  Book." 


Wistaria  Fails  to  Bloom 

I  have  a  Wistaria  vine  covering  one 
corner  of  my  pergola,  of  healthy  growth, 
about  eight  or  niue  years  old,  but  which 
has  never  bloomed.  Oan  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  he  done  to  make  it  bloom?  The 
pergola  is  nine  feet  by  14  feet  iu  size.  On 
the  nearest  corner  to  the  Wistaria  is  a 
honeysuckle  vim*,  and  on  the  two  further 
corners  are  Crimson  Ramblers.  The 
honeysuckle  and  Ramblers  bloom  pro- 


Tiie  visitor  to  a  country  farm  was  be¬ 
ing  shown  round  the  premises  by  his  host. 
Presently,  as  they  walked  along  the  side 
of  a  field,  he  touched  his  companion  on 
the  arm.  ‘‘There!"  he  exclaimed  quickly. 
"Is  that  a  scarecrow?”  “Where?"  asked 
the  farmer.  “That  shabby  tiling  in  the 
middle  of  the  field?  It  must  be  a  scare¬ 
crow.  It  hasn’t  moved  all  the  time  I’ve 
been  watching.”  "That’s  no  scarecrow.” 
replied  the  farmer  sadly.  "That's  a  man 
I’ve  got  working  by  the  day.”— New  York 
Times. 


.  Over  2S.000.000  rods  Brown 
4  Fence  already  sold  to  100,000 
srl  farmers.  Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  ■<yles, 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
iteel  Posts,  toot  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE*  B  WIRE  CO. 
,59  *  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  SEND  FOR  1  2-PAGE  REWARD  LIST  1 

=  shmviwr  upwards  of  300  articlca 

Kivuii  for  securing-  subscription*  to 

I  ETie  RURAL  N  E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R  i 

1  Address  Dspt.  “ H"  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  s 
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Zshe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Beginning  with  the  Boiler 

And  ending  with  the  last  brushful  of 

Eaint,  there  is  not  a  questionable  item  to 
e  found  in  any  engine  that  the  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Company  build.  Every¬ 
thing  is  of  the  best. 


A  GOOD  TRACTION  ENGINE 

Is  the  unfailing  result  of  this  method. 
When  we  say  that  it  IS  good  we  are 
backed  by  the  -perily  expressed  opinion 
of  thousands  of  users  who  know  in 
every  detail  what  a  good  traction  en¬ 
gine  should  be. 

THE  USER  IS  SATISFIED 

That  every  convenience,  that  every  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  that  every  safety  de¬ 
vice  that  is  necessary  or  practical  will 
be  found  right  where  it  belongs  on  a — 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  ENGINE 

Five  sizes  and  sixteen  variations  are 
built,  .ranging  from  13-40  to  30-98 
H.  P.  Wood,  coal  or  straw  may  be 
used  for  fuel,  the  engine  may  be  had  in 
single  or  double  cylinder,  the  mounting 
may  be  center  or  rear.  No  matter  what 
your  needs  may  be  for  agricultural  trac¬ 
tion  power  we  make  an  engine  that  will 
fill  the  bill. 

Band  for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red 
River  Special  paper.  You  will  find  that  some¬ 
one  in  your  immediate  vicinity  baa  tried  with 
success  a  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  traction  en¬ 
gine  on  every  hind  of  work  that  a  tractor 
can  do.  They  have  boon  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
mits  and  have  written  us  to  tell  just  how 
well  it  performed.  There  is  a  lot  of  experience 
condensed  in  these  letters  that  may  be  useful 
to  you.  Ask  for  a  Big  Catalog  at  the  same 
time.  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  power 
that  will  haul  the  mortgage  oil  the  farm. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDER*  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thre»W»,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

(8)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


You  can  a  lu-tl/M  worktafr  engine,  a  hotter  built  c  tut  Inc  and  a 
more  durable?  enK'i":  much  nearer  home  til  lower  When 

you  compare  oorprtcee  wilii  any  other  engine  builder,  consider 
that  wc  I'tvts  yotf  more  fur  yogi  money  lu  powvl:  WO  ttlyu  y°V  de¬ 
livery  fn  Ns- w  York  not  wt?  mil  Went*  you  run  pret  ropHirn  in  New 
Turk  and  you  gut  an  oiiKliie  on  24  b*»ur*r  notice.  Out  HEAVI  DUTI 
er*K'f»c  1  tflvtnit  the  el  nerrir**  tw  itnil  fpr .  It.  iw  *  real  hnavy- 

dnty  - nirinn  jxwl  n»  it*  t  mi  tic  implies  It  la  built  to  atmel  the  hnr»1- 
MtAlniTof  work.  The  rrinder,  pfptixi.  and  nil  the  rubbing  part* 

are  ».te,  I  tiaxch  re-: ,  ror-nucLin*  r*id  bunt  crank  Nlmtt  best. 

■D*cL  Bettor  cateJotr*  e.»n-*er  be  b*ii'd  any  price.  They  are  nolri 
•Object  to  r.i.ei.lnu*  nnd  1  all  trlnl.  A  Mpucntl  prop* 

edition  vs  Ill  Imi  tiioi-J  ODC  UiO*  1  •  i-uuli  louttllty  1C  tliey  toll  li*  *1X0 
farm  they  have  and  cnalRB  wanted 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  CASOUNE  ENGINE  CO* 


BUY  NOW  BEFORE 
PRICES  ADVANCE 


$135 

for 
6  to  8  H.P. 


LOWER  PRICES  and 
BETTER  ENGINES 
NEARER  HOME 


202  Fulton  Street  ...  New  York  City 


Binder  Twine 

BUY  IT  NOW  at  present  price.  Out¬ 
look  indicates  further  advance. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK,  East  Orwell,  O. 


Tights 


,warmest 

^NlQHTS;^ 


Hot  Weather  is  coming.  Will  you 
put  up  with  old-fashioned,  hot,  smelly, 
dangerous,  open-flame  lights  another 
summer  ?  NO! 

ELECTRICITY  RADIATES  COMPARATIVE¬ 
LY  NO  HEAT.  Lights  your  home  at  night,  and 
operates  household  utilities  at  any  time.  Keeps 
kitchen  cool  and  clean.  Minimum  fire  risk. 

ObC  7  HAUL 


IftOTL* 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

brings  GENUINE  EDISON  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
to  the  mo&  distant  larm.  Write  for  catalog  M 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

223  LAKESIDE  AVENUE,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

202&  Michigan  Aw..  Chicago,  Ul. 

San  Francisco  New  York  Boston 

Distributors  Evtri'wlim 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

223  lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  H.  J.  Send  Catalog  to 


My  Name...! 
My  Address.. 


New  England  Notes 


The  now  smooth  surfaced  roads  aro  de¬ 
veloping  a  sol  of  special  problems.  By 
the  use  of  a  tar  product  it  was  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  on  a  new  concrete  top  that  is 
free  of  dust  and  first  class  for  travel 
when  new  and  dry.  But  after  u  while  it. 
wears  full  of  holes,  giving  a  hnmp-the- 
luimps  e fleet,  especially  when  one  is  trav¬ 
elling  tit  night.  When  the  tarred  surface 
is  wet  it.  becomes  slippery  and  when  it 
freezes  over  it  becomes  dangerous,  espe¬ 
cially  for  horses.  So  the  situation  comes 
about  that  in  some  towns  the  farmers  are 
unable  to  travel  over  the  tar-surfaced 
roads  a  good  share  of  the  time,  but  are 
often  forced  to  drive  on  hack  roads,  while 
out-of-town  autos  throng  the  patent  coat¬ 
ed  road  and  wear  big  holes  in  the  rtriie- 
ture,  which  the  farmers  tire  taxed  heavily 
to  pay  for  and  to  keep  in  repair,  In 
Massachusetts  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
horse  a  chance  by  making  either  one  or 
two  foot  pill  Its  in  the  highway  so  that 
while  the  hard  surface  part  is  still  avail¬ 
able  for  the  wheels,  the  horse  can  travel 
on  the  no-slip  material  of  thejiath.  The 
plan  provides  for  at  least  a  15-foot  space 
between  the  paths,  and  this  surfaced 
space  would  be  used  by  the  motor  vehi¬ 
cles.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  an 
experimental  toad  of  this  kind  will  solve 
the  problem  or  whether  they  will  find  a 
surfacing  material  that  does  not.  become 
slippery. 

In  Windham  County,  Vt.,  the  bureau 
demonstration  work  will  center  on  or¬ 
chard  pruning  and  on  soil  fertility.  Agent 
S.  W.  Sweeton  argues  that  this  will  he 
apple  year,  and  a  good  pruning  will  thin 
the  fruit  and  improve  its  grade.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  and  field  meetings  will  he 
held  wherever  needed.  The  county,  like 
many  others,  seems  to  abound  in  neglected 
orchards.  The  fertilizer  problem  will  he 
approached  by  a  campaign  for  lime  and 
Soy  beaus  to  develop  the  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  fertility  and  a  quantity  of  grain¬ 
saving  fodder. 

“We  want  to  place  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  map,”  declares 
County  Agent  P,  N.  Darling.  They  are 
doing  two  very  practical  things;  ordering 
their  fertilizing  material  together  by  the 
carload,  and  trying  to  locate  a  canning 
factory  to  take  the  surplus  products.  The 
sheep  growers  of  the  comity  are  expect¬ 
ing  high  prices  for  wool  this  Spring,  and 
they  are  planning  co-operation  in  market¬ 
ing  their  output.  The  milk  producers  of 
the  county  are  taking  lively  interest  in 
the  cow-testing  contest.  The  best,  cow  so 
far  seems  to  be  a  Bussell  Ellis  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  with  a  month’s  record  of  1,280 
pounds  4.8  per  cent,  milk,  or  about  00 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  One  result  of  the 
last  and  resulting  discussions  is  that  the 
farmers  are  now  more  reluctant  to  let 
buyers  pick  out  their  best  cows. 

The  system  of  breeding  for  eggs  at  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  is  showing 
some  very  definite  results.  The  cham¬ 
pion  hen,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Bock,  laid 
*298  in  her  first  12  laying  months,  and  is 
starting  off  her  second  year’s  work  at  the 
same  pace.  She  was  a  May-hatched  bird 
but  was  laying  well  when  her  record  be¬ 
gan  in  November.  8he  laid  25  to  29  eggs 
a  month  all  Winter  at  the  time  when 
common  flocks  take  life  ensy.  If  that 
style  of  Winter  laying  ever  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  there  would  be  no  more  fancy  prices 
for  Winter  eggs.  Shu  would  lie  described 
as  a  trim,  smart-looking  bird  weighing 
6%  to  seven  pounds,  but  not  of  remark¬ 
able  appearance  in  any  way.  It  iR  in  the 
breeding.  The  Maine  Station  works  on 
the  claim  that  the  egg  tendency  is  inher¬ 
ited  from  the  male  side,  but  this  ben  is 
true  blue  on  both  sides;  her  mother  and 
all  her  grandmothers  and  great  grand¬ 
mothers  being  of  200-egg  stock.  .Many  of 
her  sisters  are  in  the  same  class,  although 
none  has  quite  equalled  her  record. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

PRODUCE  MARKET  ST1U.  DEPRESSED. 

Shipments  to  this  market  in  almost  all 
lines  continue  heavy  and  prices  have  not 
recovered  from  the  low  level  recorded  last 
week.  Eggs,  potatoes  and  green  vege¬ 
tables  continue  in  over-supply  and  show 
no  improvement  in  value.  Dairy  products 
and  poultry,  however,  continue  to  bring 
good  prices,  and  even  the  egg  market  is  in 
pretty  good  condition  for  the  lime  of 
year.  Apples  continue  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  situation  is  no  better,  owing 
to  pressure  on  the  part  of  holders  to  get 
the  accumulated  stock  off  their  hands. 

BITTER  IN  LIMITED  SUPPLY. 

Receipts  are  beginning  to  show  the 
usual  Spring  increase,  but  the  supply  is 
not  heavy,  and  the  excellent,  demand  read¬ 
ily  takes  cure  of  all  offerings,  especially 
of  the  choicer  grades.  The  market  acts  a 
little  unsettled,  but  prices  have  held  firm 
thus  far  at  around  30  cents  for  extra 
creamery  in  tubs  and  24  to  25  cents  for 
firsts.  Not  much  cold  storage  butter  re¬ 
mains  unsold  here  and  holders  are  firm  in 
their  views,  refusing  to  consider  offers  of 
less  than  25  cents  for  desirable  lots.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  the  usual  seasonable 
decline  in  butter  and  are  taking  only 
small  lots.  Said  A.  I).  Menus  &  Co.,  ‘‘The 
market  is  rather  short,  of  supplies  and 
acts  nervous,  with  a  fluctuating  tendency 
of  values.  The  make  is  increasing  slowly. 
Demand  is  excellent  and  there  is  even  a 
tendency  to  advance,  blit  sonic  days  prices 
have  been  unsettled,  owing  to  the  desire 


of  holders  to  work  off  surplus  stock  in 
some  <>f  the  less  desirable  grades.  Com¬ 
mission  men  do  not  like  to  see  stock  on 
hand  unsold.” 

Said  t'hapin  &  Adams:  ‘‘Butter  is  ab¬ 
normally  high  for  the  season  and  we  think 
prices  will  remain  as  they  arc  for  a 
while,  owing  to  the  slow  increase  of  the 
make  and  the, brisk  demand  from  con¬ 
sumers.” 

EGGS  IX  GOOD  DEMAND. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  now  about  normal 
for  the  time  of  year,  but  prices  have  held 
lip  pretty  well.  Buying  for  cold  storage 
lias  been  so  active  that  the  storage  men 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  more  than  they 
were  paying  last  year  at  this  time.  They 
all  say  prices  are  too  high  to  show  any 
profit  for  them,  nnd  about  every  one  of 
them  asserts  it  is  the  other  fellow  who  is 
doing  most  of  the  buying.  “The  fact  is.” 
said  one  dealer.  “We  are  all  obliged  to 
store  some  eggs  every  year* whether  they 
will  show  11s  a  profit  or  not.  "We  must 
supply  our  regular  trade  no  matter  what 
the  conditions  are  at  the  time  of  storage. 
Western  receipts  are  very  heavy  Brices 
are  too  high.  Wo  are  paying  1 V2  cents 
per  dozen  higher  than  last  year.  Demand 
is  good  and  if  prosperity  continues  the  sit¬ 
uation  may  work  out  nil  right  for  the 
storage  men.  hut  it,  is  a  risky  business. 
Shipments  from  the  West  are  extremely 
heavy.” 

Nearby  hennery  eggs  are  quoted  at  24 
cents  and  prime  Western  221/,  cents  If 
the  present  brisk  buying  continues  and  we 
do  not  have  unseasonably  warm  weather, 
these  prices  ought  to  he  close  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  season. 

POULTRY  IX  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Poultry  of  all  classes  continues  scarce. 
It  is  seldom  that  dealers  make  so  much 
complaint  of  shortage  in  desirable  stock. 
The  higher  prices  have  chocked  demand 
somewhat,  but  supplies  are  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  light  that  there  is  no  accumula¬ 
tion  in  any  direction.  Even  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  stock  seems  to  he  cleaned  up  pretty 
thoroughly,  especially  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks.  Nearby  poultry  of  all  kinds  has 
been  very  short  and  choice  fresh  killed 
fowls  have  sold  readily  nt  22  cents,  with 
less  desirable  lots  selling  at  18  to  21 
cents.  The  market  for  live  fowls  shares 
the  strength  of  the  general  market  and 
choice,  heavy  stock  has  been  selling  read¬ 
ily  at  20  cents  a  pound.  Both  fowls  and 
chickens  were  in  unusual  demand  the  past 
fortnight,  owing  to  (he  Jewish  holidays, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  prices  have  seen 
their  best  for  the  season.  From  now  on 
the  supply  of  broilers  will  increase  and 
the  scarcity  of  older  stock  ivill  be  re¬ 
lieved.  but  the  shipments  are  so  very  light 
that  dealers  do  not  look  for  any  pro¬ 
nounced  decline  in  the  general  market, 
at  least,  not  until  late  Summer. 

APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 

The  apple  situation  fails  to  show  im¬ 
provement.  Conditions  seem  worse,  if 
anything,  owing  to  urgency  in  disposal  of 
stocks  by  those  who  have  held  them  all 
Winter  in  hope  of  at  least  getting  back 
their  purchase  money.  Now  they  find  it 
necessary  to  sell,  owing  to  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  poor  condition  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  all  classes  of  apples.  Even 
the  cold  storage  stock  is  mostly  off  condi¬ 
tion  and  calls  for  prompt  sale.  Said  Hall 
&  Cole:  “The  market  is  no  better;  rather 
if.  is  growing  worse,  and  we  do  not,  see 
much  hope  of  improvement.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  New  York  stuff  being  sold 
here,  and  rather  heavy  shipments  are 
coming  from  Maine.  Fresh  packed  stuff, 
mostly  Baldwins,  sell  nt.  .$2.50  to  $2  for 
No.  1  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  No.  2.  Ben 
Davis  sell  mostly  at  $1.75  and  Russets 
about  the  same,  but  the  market  does  not 
want  Russets  as  long  ns  it  can  get  plenty 
of  rod  apples.  There  may  be  a  chance 
for  Russets  a  mouth  later.  In  cold  storage 
stock  the  range  generally  is  from  $2  to 
$2.50.  A  few  strictly  fancy  cold  storage 
Baldwins  not.  showing  scald,  firing  $4. 
Nearly  all  apples  show  a  loss  to  ladders 
of  50  cents  to  $1  per  barrel,  when  all 
charges  and  expenses  are  reckoned.  The 
market  might  have  worked  out  all  right 
this  year,  except,  for  the  loss  of  the  for¬ 
eign  outlet.  Instead  of  thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels.  the  steamship  companies  would  allow 
exporters  to  send  only  TOO  or  150  barrels 
at  a  time.  Returns  from  foreign  sliip- 
incuts  have  been  good,  netting  lately  $5 
to  $<>  per  barrel,  Boston  basis.” 

VEGETA RLE  SUPPLY  INCREASING. 

There  is  the  usual  Spring  increase  in 
receipts  of  Southern  truck,  and  prices  are 
now  low  enough  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
the  demand  for  Northern  apples  and 
stored  vegetables.  Northern  hothouse 
products,  however,  have  been  holding  up 
quite  well.  The  weather  was  cold  enough 
in  the  South  at  one  time  to  cause  a  set¬ 
back  in  cucumbers  and  other  tender  Spe¬ 
cialties.  t'hoiee  native  cucumbers  still 
firing  $7  per  box.  Lettuce  holds  the  im¬ 
provement  to  $1  or  more  per  box.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  lower,  few  lots  bringing  more 
than  25  cents  per  pound.  For  hothouse 
rhubarb  six  cents  is  now  the  top  figure 
quoted.  Nearby  radishes  continue  scarce 
and  bring  $2  per  box.  Babbages  are 
doing  somewhat  better  with  a  range  of  $1 
to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Beets  hold  at  75 
cents.  Native  Hubbard  squash  is  quoted 
at  the  unusually  high  price  of  $100  per 
ton.  Native  turnips  are  $1.25  to  $1.50 
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per  box.  Hothouse  dandelions  $1  to  $1.50 
per  box.  The.  onion  market  is  still  de¬ 
pressed  on  account  of  heavy  supplies  of 
Southern  white  stock.  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  onions  are  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.25  for 
100-pound  bag.  Many  receipts  are  soft 
and  in  poor  condition.  I’otato  prices 
show  no  improvement,  Stock  of  good 
grade  has  been  selling  in  the  freight  yards 
at  $2.10  per  two-bushel  hag.  Some  lots 
below  grade  in  size  and  condition  sold 
five  cents  lower.  The  expected  rise  in  the 
potato  market,  has  failed  to  develop,  and 
dealers  are  no  longer  talking  about,  the 
high  prices  they  were  to  get  for  the  rest 
of  their  holdings.  Receipts  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  season,  hut  the  higher  priced 
.level  maintained  this  year  has  checked  de¬ 
mand  and  fully  offset  the  effect  of  the 
reduced  supply. 

HAY  MARKET  STRONG. 

Demand  has  been  good  and  prices  fully 
maintained.  It.  has  been  a  very  favorable 
time  for  marketing  hay  wherever  ship- 
tiers  eonhl  get  freight  accommodation. 
The  top  quotation  is  $20.  Eastern  hay 
of  a  good  standard  grade  brings  $25.  and 
No.  1  clover  mixed  $20.  Rye  straw  holds 
at  $15  to  $16. 

MEATS. 

The  increased  supply  of  veals  continues 
the  feature  of  the  fresh  meat  market. 
Very  few  choice  lots  now  bring  above  15 
cents.  Lower  grades  arc  selling  slowly  at 
10  cents  to  12  cents.  Country  dressed 
hogs  are  in  light  supply  and  hold  at  12*4 
cents.  Eastern  Fall  Iambs  are  steady  at 
15  cents  to  It!  cents  and  hothouse  lambs 
good  to  choice  $8  to*  $10  each.  These 
should  weigh  25  to  22  pounds. 

MILK  TULLS  TURNED  DOWN. 

All  the  excitement  about  milk  legisla¬ 
tion  may  amount  to  nothing  after  all. 
The  Massachusetts  legislative  committee 
has  declined  to  report  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  hills  presented  and  declare  that,  in 
the  committee’s  opinion  no  legislation  is 
needed.  This  verdict  nicks  very  closely 
with  the  view  of  the  average  producer. 

“It  is  the  same  old  story.”  declares 
Dairy  Agent  P.  M.  llarwood.  “It  has 
happened  year  after  year.  Nobody  really 
wants  this  restrictive  legislation  except 
the  Hoard  of  Health  officials  and  a  few 
people  acting  for  the  so-called  Consumers’ 
League.  I  understand  the  committee  has 
turned  down  the  excellent  l’rntt  hill,  as 
well  as  the  others,  hut.  the  situation  is 
left  at  least  no  worse  than  before,  and  the 
ground  is  already  quite  well  covered  by 
existing  legislation.  Every  year  the  same 
people  ciimc  up  to  the  State  House  ex¬ 
pecting  to  solve  the  whole  situation,  but 
as  s<  11  >13  ns  the  real  facts  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  something  happens  to  the  Dills. 
Either  they  are  suppressed  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  or  in  one  of  the  branch¬ 
es  of  legislature  or  are  vetoed  by  the  tJov- 
eriior.  This  year  most  likely  the  attempt 
will  be  made  in  the  legislature  tu  substi¬ 
tute  tin*  State  Board  of  Health  Dill,  or 
some  one  of  its  modified  forms  for  the  ad¬ 
verse  report  of  the  committee,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  this  class  of  attempted  leg¬ 
islation  will  fail  to  become  a  law.”  G.  b.  f. 


April  2.  We  have  had  a  very  cold  and 
stormy  Winter  iu  Southwestern  Minneso¬ 
ta  with  more  snow  than  usual,  which  as 
it  is  melting  with  the  warmer  weather 
of  Spring  make  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks;  but  this  county  (Lyon)  has  an 
altitude  of  1,200  to  1,600  feet,  being  al¬ 
most  on  the  divide  between  the  ba.in  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and 
we  are  seldom  troubled  with  the  damages 
caused  by  the  high  waters  as  in  the  lower 
counties.  We  are  now  waiting  for  a  few 
warm  dry  days  to  begin  the  field  farm 
work  The  grain  market  is  very  un¬ 
steady.  the  prices  at.  present,  wheat.  No. 
1,  $1.08;  oats  lido;  barley  51  to  55c;  rye 
78c;  flax  $2.02;  hatter  25e  per  pound; 
eggs  10c  per  dozen;  good  milch  cows  $00 
to  $70  nnd  horses  from  $100  to  $175,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  This  country  is  fast 
changing  from  wheat  raising  to  dairying 
and  ling  raising,  and  the  land  prices  going 
Up  to  $85  and  $125  per  acre. 

Russell,  Minn.  T.  c.  J. 

April  5.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  for 
$1  per  bn.;  pea  beans  anywhere  from 
$2.50  to  $4  per  bu.  Eggs  25  to  28c. 
strictly  fresh.  Milch  cows  from  $00  to 
$85  and  even  higher.  Pork  $11  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Milk  selling  at  the  station  for 
New  York  markets  $1.70  per  hundred. 

Massena,  N.  Y,  n.  s.  o. 

April  0.  No.  1  wheat  is  wortli  from 
$1.15  to  $1.20  per  bu. ;  corn  from  80  to 
90c  at  public  sales;  oats  15  to  50c;  first 
size  potatoes  about  $1.50  per  bu.  At  a 
public  sale  of  seed  potatoes  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  they  brought  from  $1.42  to  $1.67 
per  bu.  Apples  are  worth  from  $2  to  $4 
per  barrel,  according  to  quality.  Live 
poultry  15  to  20c  per  lb.;  butter  25  to 
40e;  eggs,  strictly  fresh  25  to  30c;  milk 
5  to  8c  per  qt.  At  a  public  sule  oL’  west¬ 
ern  horses  in  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
recently,  10  head  averaged  $186  and  or¬ 
dinary  acclimated  farm  horses  bring  from 
$125  to  $150  at  farmers’  sales.  Milch 
cows  $6  to  $80;  veal  calves  $10  to  $11 
per  100  lbs.  and  bogs  about  the  same. 

Ivylanil,  Pa.  J.  M.  w. 

April  4.  Draft  horses  $175  to  $200; 
grade  cows  as  high  as  $140:  whole  milk 
$1.85  per  hundred;  butter  28;  eggs  18; 
potatoes  $1.15  bu. ;  corn  70c;  oats  42c; 
wheat  $1.05;  apples  SOc ;  chickens  14c 
per  lb.  I.  J. 

lekesburg,  Pa. 
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$175  for  seed  corn.  In  addition  to  this 
seed  corn  which  he  had  available  for  the 
trade  he  produced  more  than  ninety  bush¬ 
els  of  feeding  corn  per  acre  which  was 
worth  at  least  00  cents  per  bushel. 

“Of  course  the  prices  mentioned  are 
very  high  but  they  lye  not  record  prices. 
The  highest  prices  I  recall  at  present 
were  paid  by  Johnson  County.  Ind..  farm¬ 
ers  at  Omaha  in  1005  and  1900.  Mr.  L. 
B.  Clove  paid  $150  for  a  single  ear  and 
$200  for  a  10-car  sample.  Of  course  these 
prices  were  entirely  out  of  reason,  and 
could  only  be  figured  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing  value.”  j.  c:  hackleman. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Corn  Crop 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
growing  the  maximum  crop  of  corn  is 
seed  of  strong  vitality,  of  a  high  yielding 
variety,  of  uniform-sized  ears,  and  that 
is  adapted  to  the  farm  on  which  it  is  to. 
be  grown.  The  seed  should  have  been 
selected  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
from  the  standing  corn  just  before  cut¬ 
ting  time,  should  be  dried  so  as  to  reduce 
the  moisture  content  low  enough  so  that 
it  will  not  heat  when  piled  up  or  freeze 
when  cold  weather  comes,  for  these  are 
the  two  things  that  happen  to  seed  corn ; 
it  either  heats  or  freezes,  and  both  from 
the  same  cause,  too  much  moisture.  We 
aim  to  select  three  or  four  times  as  much 
seed  as  we  expect  to  use.  so  that  we  can 
go  over  it  in  the  Spring  and  reject  fill 
ears  that  are  objectionable,  retaining 
only  the  best.  This  selection  to  be  of  the 
most  value  must  be  done  by  some  one  who 
knows  what  a  good  ear  of  corn  is,  remem¬ 
bering  that  to  some  extent  like  produces 
like,  and  that  always  more  good  ears  will 
be  produced  from  a  good  seed  ear  than 
from  a  poor  one. 

While  each  corn  grower  may  have  his 
ideal  of  a  good  ear,  yet  there  are  certain 
characteristics  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  The  ears  should  he  fairly  cylin¬ 
drical  in  form,  rather  than  tapering; 
have  the  rows  running  as  straight  from 
end  to  end  as  possible  without  broken 
rows,  not  too  large  a  shank,  with  grains 
of  even  dent,  uniform  in  color  and  slight¬ 
ly  wedge-shaped  instead  of  being  too 
square  or  too  peg-shaped,  of  good  but  not 
extreme  length,  with  a  medium-sized 
rather  than  a  small  cob,  the  ear  of  a  size 
suited  to  the  locality,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  grown.  Having  made  our  selection, 
we  take  a  grain  out  of  each  of  100  ears 
and  put  in  a  box  of  soil  to  be  tested.  If 
all  grow  strong,  showing  perfect  germin¬ 
ation  and  vitality,  no  further  testing  is 
necessary,  and  if  the  corn  has  been  well 
selected  and  cared  for  this  condition  can 
be  expected.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
grains  fail  to  grow  then  the  testing  of 
individual  ears  is  the  only  safe  way.  and 
to  omit  it  means  certain  loss.  When 
shelling  the  seed,  shell  each  ear  separate¬ 
ly  before  throwing  it  into  the  measure, 
for  although  carefully  selected  and  tested 
you  may  find  something  objectionable  in 
some  ears  when  shelling,  and  these  can 
be  rejected.  Shell  off  the  butts  and  tips 
of  ears,  as  the  grains  from  these  parts 
are  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  and  no 


was  grown  by  H.  G.  Windsor  of  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri,  and  was  the  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  bushel  of  corn  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  at  Columbia  in  January,  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  a  price  for  this  seed  corn 
are  perhaps  not  apparent  until  one 
knows  the  parties  concerned  and  a  little 
of  the  history  of  the  corn.  First,  the  man 
who  paid  the  $125  is  a  very  wealthy 
banker  farmer  of  Carrollton,  who  grows 
a  great  acreage  of  corn  each  year  and  to 
whom  of  course  this  price  would  not  look 
prohibitive.  Second,  this  was  the  first 
bushel  of  corn  put  up  at  the  show  aud 
of  course  it.  was  intended  to  make  it  sell 
high  to  start  the  sale  on  a  high  plane. 
Third,  this  being  the  champion  bushel  of 
yellow  corn  at  the  State  show  in  January 
naturally  enhanced  it  and  materially  ad¬ 
vanced  its  price  at  the  sale. 

“I  think  that  neither  of  these  samples 
of  corn  was  purchased  so  unreasonably 
high  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  out 
even  on  them.  In  fact  Mr.  Windsor  paid 
a  fancy  price  for  bis  corn  last  year,  and 
figuring  his  corn  at.  seed  prices  be  gath¬ 
ered  enough  seed  last  Fall  to  be  able  to 
sell  about  10  bushels  per  acre  or  70 
bushels  of  seed  corn,  which  was  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $2.50  per  bushel  or 


Sow  Sudan  Grass  Late 

Last  year  a  number  of  failures  were 
made  with  this  crop.  Poor  seed  has  been 
named  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  one  cause 
of  failure.  Perhaps  another  cause  Avas 
early  seeding.  Results  indicative  of  that 
wore  obtained  at.  the  New  Jersey  Exper¬ 
iment  .Station.  From  the  same  lot  of 
seed  two  seeding*  Avere  made;  oue  on 
May  10,  the  other  on  June  10,  The  early 
soAvn  Sudan  grass  seemed  to  be  checked 
at  the  start.  Aveeds  came  in.  and  by  the 
end  of  Summer  it  had  made  but  a  stunted 
growth  in  comparison  with  the  second 
seeding.  As  for  that  second  seeding 
(June  10),  “It  made  a  crop  that  will 
happily  surprise  you,”  as  C.  T.  (page 
243)  puts  it.  This  crop  was  cut  August 


“Her  house  is  beautifully  decorated 
throughout.”  .said  Mrs.  Twickembury, 
“but  the  best  thing  of  all  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  fiasco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  draAving- 
room.''-  Christian  Register. 


Quality  First 


Price,  $1090  Detroit 


A  car  that  merely  looks  well,  “steps” 
smartly,  and  rides  comfortably  on  boulevards, 
is  emphatically  not  for  the  rigorous  demands 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  value  of  length  of  life  in  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  and  more  keenly  sought,  than  on 
the  farm. 

Length  of  life  is  a  thing  of  scientific  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers.  Its  high 
engine-speed  is  in  part  responsible,  for  the 
higher  the  engine  speed,  the  less  the  side-thrust 
of  the  crankshaft,  and  the  side-thrust  means 
destructive  wear  and  tear  that  rips  an  engine 
to  pieces. 

Long  life  is  also  insured  by  the  big  margin 
of  reserve  between  your  normal  driving  speeds 
and  this  car’s  safe  maximum  engine-speed  of 
3400  revolutions  per  minute. 

3400  r.  p.m.  does  not  mean  that  the  engine 
turns  at  this  high  rate  at  all  times.  It  means 
that  it  can  attain  this  record  speed  without 
skipping  and  with  absolute  safety.  Normally, 
you  do  not  require  any  such  crankshaft  turn¬ 
ing.  At  10  miles  an  hour,  for  instance,  you 


High-priced  Seed  Corn 

We  found  the  folloAving  item  in  the 
Western  daily  papers : 

ONE  BUSHEL  OF  CORN,  $125. 

Prize  Missouri  Yellow  Dent  Brings  nigh 
Price  at  Carrollton  Seed  Auction. 

Montgomery,  Mo.,  Feb.  10, —  (Special) 
— One  bushel  of  corn,  containing  70  ears 
of  Reed’s  yellow  dent,  sold  for  $125  at 
the  Carrollton  seed  corn  auction.  It  Avas 
the  prize  bushel  and  was  raised  in  Coop¬ 
er  County.  Tin*  highest  price  paid  by 
regular  farmers  was  $25  for  thirty  ears 
raised  iu  Carroll  County. 

Such  prices  seemed  impossible  but  we 
sent  to  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
for  the  facts.  They  are  received  in  the 
folloAving  letter : 

“You  are  correctly  informed  regarding 
the  sale  price  of  the  bushel  of  seed  corn, 
which  sold  at  $125.  This  corn  was  sold 
at  Carrollton,  Missouri,  January  20, 
191G.  The  bushel  of  corn  iu  question 
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When  you  i vrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Farm  Water  Problems 


lends  one  to  think  that  a  deep  well  pump 
is  already  installed.  If  this  is  the  case 
a  small  pumping  engine  and  jack  could  be 
obtained  for  much  less — about  .$30 — and 
connected  to  the  pump  already  in  the 
well.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  but  would  require  a  trip  to 
the  well  each  time  for  starting.  With 
the  fall  mentioned  (40  feet)  an  under¬ 
ground  cistern  might  he  put  in  near  the 
well  and  supplied  from  the  windmill. 
If  placed  well  below  the  surface  it  should 
keep  cool  enough  for  the  purpose  (ice  is 
no  doubt  used )  and  it  could  be  made 
large  enough  to  carry  over  the  calm 
periods  when  the  mill  was  not  in  opera¬ 
tion.  R.  n.  s. 


Pumping  from  Deep  Well 

Can  you  tell  me'about  the  “air  lift” 
system  of  pumping  water,  simply  using 
an  air  compressor  in  deep  wells  with  no 
pump  down  in  the  well?  Is  it  a  success? 

My  problem  is  to  get  water  from  a  well 
about  325  feet  from  my  milk-house  (the 
well  is  40  feet  higher  than  milk-house) 
simply  to  cool  milk  with,  and  to  do  it 
with  the  same  engine  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  running  the  engine  to  milk 
with  (as  wo  use  milking  machines)  and 
have  the  engine  located  at  the  milk- 
house.  The  water  stands  about  45  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  well,  but  can  be 
pumped  down  to  about  100  feet  from  the 
surface.  We  now  have  a  windmill,  but 
that  will  not  always  work  at  milking 
time  when  we  want  the  water  to  cool 
milk  with.  j.  b.  c. 

Burlington  Flats.  N.  Y. 

If  an  open  pipe  is  lowered  into  a  well, 
water  will  rise  in  it  to  the  level  at 
which  the  water  stands  in  the  well.  This 
is  because  the  air  contained  in  the  pipe 
is  much  lighter  than  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  and  is  consequently  forced  out 
of  the  top  of  the  pipe  while  the  heavier 
water  takes  its  place.  When  the  water 
in  the  pipe  reaches  the  water  level  of 
the  well  the  flow  ceases.  A  balance  has 
been  secured  and  there  is  nothing  to 
force  the  water  higher.  If  some  means 
could  be  provided  to  lessen  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  Tise  and  flow  out  of  the  top 
of  the  pipe  where  it  could  be  collected 
for  use.  This  is  precisely  what  takes 
place  in  the  air-lift  pump.  A  jet  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  introduced  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe,  and  mixed  with  the  water 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  This  causes 
a  more  or  less  foamy  condition  of  the 
water,  and  makes  it  lighter  to  a  degree 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  air  mixed 
with  it.  The  heavier  water  surrounding 
the  pipe  forces  the  lighter  contents  up¬ 
ward  and  takes  its  place,  the  action  be¬ 
ing  continuous  as  long  as  the  jet  of  air 
is  allowed  to  flow.  The  action  is  similar 
to  a  natural  ventilating  system,  or  the 
circulation  of  water  in  a  heating  system, 
a  part  of  the  material  is  increased  in 
bulk  from  some  cause,  (heat  in  those 
two  cases)  and  being  increased  in  volume 
is  lighter  than  the  portion  that  has  not 
been  acted  upon  and  is  consequently 
forced  to  the  top. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  the  well  that  causes  the 
flow  from  the  top  of  the  pipe — not  the 
compressed  air.  The  air  is  used  simply 
to  increase  the  bulk  of.  and  therefore 
lighten,  the  water  in  the  pipe.  With  pipe  creating  too  much  friction.  R.  H.  s. 

this  in  mind  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  con-  - 

fiidomhlo  portion  of  .1,0  pipe  must  bo  onb-  TiIe  or  Ceroent  Waterpi 

merged  to  get  the  necessary  force  to  carry 

the  water  to  the  top.  The  amount  of  I  would  like  to  know  whether  tile  or 

,  ,b.  cement  pipe  would  do  for  a  line  pipe  for 

submergence  vnuts  with  the  lnf  a  water  main,  where  there  is  a  drop  of 

which  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  but  50  feet.  I  wish  to  use  four-inch  pipe, 
averages  about.  50%.  A  prominent  com-  and  the  cost  of  iron  pipes  for  the  dis- 
panv  gives  66%  as  the  proper  amount  ta nee  would  be  large.  E.  P.  T. 

1  ‘  nr.  r  ,1r/  Boston,  Mass, 

for  a  20-foot  lift  and  as  low  as  41% 

when  the  lift  reaches  a  height  of  500  Water  weighs  roughly  02%  pounds  per 
feet.  These  pumps  have  certain  advant-  cubic  foot,  hence  for  every  foot  in  depth 
ages,  among  which  are  the  absence  of  we  get  about  pne-half  pound  pressure 
valves  and  moving  parts  in  the  well,  and  per  square  inch,  .434  pounds  to  be  ex- 
the  fact,  that  they  can  be  operated  at  a  act.  In  a  pipe-line  having  a  drop  of  50 

distance  from  the  engine  and  compress-  feet  there  would  be  50x434  or21.  <  pounds 

or,  which  may  be  located  at  any  conveni-  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  lower  end 
ent  point.  They  are  better  adapted,  wdien  the  outlet  WHS  dosed.  This  would 
however,  to  larger  installations  than  are  mean  that  with  a  pipe-line  having  an  in- 
usually  found  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  ternal  diameter  of  four  inches,  there 
always  possible  in  farm  wells  to  get  the  would  he  a  force  or  pressure  of  271 
degree  of  submergence  required,  and  the  pounds  trying  to  separate  the  joints  in 
cost  of  air  compressor  and  storage  tank  the  lower  lengths  of  pipe.  Because  of 
furnishes  another  check  on  their  use.  the  greater  surface  exposed  there  would 

,T.  B.  CYs  case  was  referred  to  a  nianu*  be  a  much  greater  force  than  this  tend- 
facturer  of  these  pumps.  He  said  in  ing  to  burst  the  pipe.  While  no  doubt  the 
substance  that  with  a  well  depth  of  250  tile  would  stand  the  bursting  strain  with- 
feet  and  an  inside  bore  of  six  inches,  a  out  splitting,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
pump  of  this  type  could  be  successfully  thing  to  prevent  leakage  through  the 
installed.  This  gives  60%  submergence  joints,  as  they  are  only  fastened  with 
when  the  well  is  pumped  down  100  feet,  cement.  Another  big  difficulty  would  be 
as  indicated  probable  by  J.  B.  C.  The  encountered  when  the  attempt  was  made 
water  could  be  discharged  from  the  pump  to  join  branch  lines,  faucets  and  other 
into  a  concrete  basin  on  “sump”  and  fixtures  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line, 
flow  to  the  milk  house  by  gravity.  Aside  where  the  pressure  would  of  course  be  the 
from  the  piping  the  necessary  outfit  would  greatest.  Iron  pipe,  although  eonsider- 
cost  about  $100  plus  the  freight.  This  is  ably  higher  in  first  cost,  will  give  the 
assuming  that  the  engine  spoken  of  is  best  results  in  places  where  the  pressure 
capable  of  driving  the  compressor,  which  is  ns  high  as  it  is  here.  R.  H.  s. 

will  require  about  one  horse  power,  in  - 

addition  to  its  other  duties.  Although  “Oir,  no,"  soliloquized  Johnny  bitterly ; 
rather  high  in  price  it  would  have  the  “there  ain’t  no  favorites  in.  this  family, 
advantage  of  convenience,  being  control!-  If  I  bite  my  finger  nails  I  get  a  imp  over 
able  from  the  point  where  the  engine  is  the  knuckles,  but  if  the  baby  eats  his 
located,  presumably  the  milk-house.  whole  foot  they  think  it’s  cute.” — Credit 

The  fact  that  a  windmill  is  spoken  of  Lost. 


No.  1  Cultivator 

The  Oliver  No.  1  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  of  the  seat  guide,  pa¬ 
rallel  gang  type. 

Since  the  gangs  are  held 
in  parallel  position  under  all 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
swing  one  gang  aside,  leav¬ 
ing  a  row  of  uncultivated 
ground.  All  the  ground  is 
cultivated  and  narrow  strips 
of  weeds  are  not  left  to 
weaken  the  young  plants. 

The  weight  of  the  operator  is 
utilized  in  moving  the  gangs.  On 
hillside  work  the  weight  of  the 
operator  serves  to  keep  the  gangs 
working  up  the  slope  of  the^  hill. 
This  feature  makes  the  No.  1 
cultivator  very  easy  of  operation. 

It  is  possible  to  balance  the  No. 
1  cultivator  for  operators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  weight.  This  removes 
neckweight  from  the  horses. 

The  Xo.  4  cultivator  is  the 
same  as  the  No.  T  except  the 
axle  of  the  No.  4  is  set  in,  adapt¬ 
ing  it  for  work  in  very  narrow' 
row's. 

Ask  your  Oliver  dealer  to  show 
you  the  No.  1  or  No.  4  culti¬ 
vator  Tf  he  cannot,  write  us. 
You  will  appreciate  their  ease  of 
operation  and  the  good  work 
they  do. 

Oliver  Chilled  PlowWbrKs 

*  Plownullan  tor  the  World 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


" SHORE  and  FIELD” 

The  “two  in  one”  shirt  style 
that  good  dressers  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  —  the  practical 
outing  shirt  that  looks  well. 
This  popular  model  in 


instantly  transforms  Into  a  negligee 
shirt  with  attached  soft  collar  that  ia 
“right"  when  buttoned  up. 

Sold  by  dealers  right  in.your  own  town. 
Ask  to  sec  "SHORE  and  FIELD"  at 
*1.00.  *1.50  and  up. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N  Y. 


That  beautiful,  smooth¬ 
spreading  material  the 
painter  brushes  on  your 
house.  Most  people  call 
it  paint. 

Ask  for  Paint  Tips  A  6 
and  learn  more  about 
white  lead  paint. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  J-r'wi*  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Loud  &  Oil  Co,,  Pittsburgh) 


Try  one  of  my  famous  Bohon  Buggies  free  for 
60  days  back  of  your  own  horse.  Then  if  you  don’t  think 
it  the  finest  buggy  you  ever  rode  in,  6emi  if  hack  at  mv 
expense.  _  Bohon  Roggii-s  are  noted  for  their  strength 
and  the  riding  e««o  they  give.  Our  big  factory  here,  ia 
the  very  heart  of  the  hickory -growing  district, 
equipped  t*>  give  you  the  finest  buggy 
J  j  a  ‘ow.r  price.  Strong,  unlimited 

ft  -  &oy''-^_5v^-^P,i.'ir>u!tee  backs  every 


Hobon  Buggy,  My 
I30.pi0.00  bond  . 


my  guar- 


Books  Worth  Buying 


SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 


Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. *1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Well  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kano  . *2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .*1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  . 1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Tile  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . *1,50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 
Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


But  book  shows  everything 
you  want  —  covers  every 
kind  of  harness  ,  jf  inter-  J 
ested  in  my  Money -Sas-  / 
iritr  Merchandise  arid  / 
Farm  Equipment  cat-  / 
utog.usk  for  it.  Quick  /  . 
snipmcnts  —  lower 
pnecs.  Write  me  T  , 
personally  today. 

0  1. Bohon.  Prel. 

THE  O.  T. 

BOHON  CO.  |SS" 
Main  St.  (■■N 

N..r  i  .jilsourg  l1  if  *  f  [ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


J  I  understand  (despite  War’s  | 


*1  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  . 

•  contract  lor  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 
I  wire  steel  fencing.  .So  send  new  I 
1  catalog  free  f  prices  start  ing  12o,  . 
I  instead  of  13c.  per  rod).  Also  ■ 
?  send  FREE  bottle-opener  to  , 
gjgGapjsj  show  wire’s  heavy  galvanizing.  ■ 

Name . 

Address. . 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 
Dept.  8  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  to  Dept.  25  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 

“22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping.” 


Tell  us  how  practical  farmers  make 
hay-caps.  They  are  often  needed  in  wet 
weather,  especially  for  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

s.  J. 

I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes  for 
making,  and  all  sorts  of  sizes  for  hay- 
caps,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  I  made  last  season  are  the 
cheapest,  and  all  in  all  the  best. 

Buy  ordinary  unbleached  muslin  about 
40  to  42  inches  wide.  Tear  it  off  so  as 
to  have  the  pieces  square.  Don't  go  to 
the  expense  of  hemming  it,  but  oh  each 
corner  attach  by  a  good  strong  cord  and 
a  slip- noose,  a  good-sized  washer.  A 
half-pound  washer  is  sufficient  for  weight 
and  the  advantage  of  the  flat  wrought 
iron  washer  is  that  the  caps  will  pack 
better  when  laid  flat.  A  slip-noose  al¬ 
lows  the  weights  to  be  removed  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  caps  washed  and  ironed 
and  put  away  for  the  next  year.  The 
cost  is  for  the  cotton,  the  washers,  and 
the  string.  The  labor  can  be  furnished 
practically  without  cost,  as  it  can  be  done 
by  the  men  at  odd  times  or  on  a  rainy 
day. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  my  Alfal¬ 
fa  into  small  stacks  and  therefore  a  cap 
36  inches  square  is  large  enough,  hut  most 
people  recommend  a  larger  cup,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  when  these  I 
am  using  wear  out  1  shall  make  the  new 
lot  42  inches  square.  My  cups  36  inches 
square  cost  me  seven  cents  a  yard,  and 
the  washers  cost  me  by  the  keg  a  cent  and 
one-half  a  pound.  Cotton,  washers,  and 
string  with  a  l'easonahle  amount  allowed 
for  labor  will  bring  these  caps  about  ten 
cents  apiece  and  I  can't  see  why  they 
are  not  just  as  good  as  heavy  canvas 
caps  which  I  formerly  used,  and  which 
cost  me  36  cents  apiece.  c.  M.  .r. 

Connecticut, 

"With  regard  to  making  hay-caps,  there 
is  not  much  trouble  about  this  matter ; 
the  size  most  often  used  is  36  to  40  inches 
square,  and  heavy  unbleached  muslin  is 
being  used  more  than  any  other  material. 
It  should  be  purchased  in  the  proper 
width  so  it  can  simply  be  torn  into  the 
desired  size  and  would  then  require  only 
two  heins.  I  believe  that  most  people 
are  not  attempting  to  waterproof  it  but 
waterproofing  is  entirely  practical,  al¬ 
though  it  adds  perhaps  five  cents  each  to 
the  cost.  It  is  also  necessary  after  water¬ 
proofing  to  keep  the  caps  away  from  mice. 

When  waterproofing,  paraffin  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  the  principal  ingredient. 
It  is  heated  to  the  melting  point,  and 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  warm  gaso¬ 
line.  The  cloths  are  dipped  into  this 
mixture  and  then  put  through  a  clothes 
wringer.  Handling  the  gasoline  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  warm  is  necessarily  dangerous.  I 
think  the  proportion  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  experiment  a  little,  but  my 
recollect  ion  is  that  about  one-fourth  gas¬ 
oline  is  somewhere  near  the  correct 
amount.  Waterproofing  serves  one  desir¬ 
able  purpose  iu  preventing  mold  in  the 
cloth.  As  to  the  weights,  sometimes  a 
string  is  bedded  iu  a  ball  of  cement ;  this 
ball  weighs  perhaps  one-half  pound  to 
one  pound,  One  of  these  strings  is  at¬ 
tached  to  each  corner  of  the  cap.  An¬ 
other  method  used  is  to  place  eyelets  in 
each  corner,  then  have  a  heavy  piece  of 
wire,  about  eight  gauge,  with  a  ring  bent 
at  one  end.  Place  the  cap  on  the  hay  and 
shove  this  wire  through  the  eyelet,  direct 
into  the  lmy.  This  method  will  hold  the 
cap  quite  satisfactorily,  and  I  believe 
fully  as  well  as  the  weights. 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  B.  WING. 

Very  satisfactory  hay-caps  may  he 
made  by  buying  a  heavy  quality  of  cotton 
cloth  or  muslin  yard  wide  and  then 
tearing  it  into  squares.  To  the  corners 
tie  a  piece  of  strong  cord  about  two  or 
three  feet  long.  Instead  of  using  weights 
on  the  corner  strings  to  hold  the  cap  on, 
take  some  No.  7  wire  and  make  pins 
about  eight  inches  long  with  a  circle  bent 
at  one  end.  Fasten  the  caps  on  by 
stretching  tightly  over  the  hay  cock  and 
sticking  the  pins  in  the  ground  in  about 
the  way  you  would  set  up  a  tent.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  waterproof 
this  cloth  with  oil  or  paraffin.  It  takes 
two  men  to  put  them  on  advantageously, 
and  if  the  caps  are  always  dried  thor¬ 
oughly  before  storing  away  they  will  last 
for  several  seasons.  F.  W.  TAYLOR. 

New  Hampshire  College. 

I  must  report  that  for  several  years  we 
have  not  used  or  needed  any.  In  fact, 
our  great  need  has  been  to  get  water 
enough  to  make  a  hay  crop.  Several 
years  ago  I  made  some  hay-caps  of  heavy 
unbleached  muslin,  making  them  about  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  square,  according  to 
my  remembrance.  Part  of  them  were 
soaked  in  boiled  linseed  oil.  and  wrung 
out  as  dry  as  possible.  Both  the  oiled 
and  plain  were  effectual  in  preventing 
injury  to  the  hay  cocks :  the  hay  would 
become  slightly  damp,  just  under  the 
cap,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  trouble. 
A  stone  tied  with  a  short  string  to  each 
corner  of  the  cap  kept  the  cap  from  being 
blown  off.  The  caps  have  become  lost, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  durable 
they  are.  If  we  should  have  wet  seasons 
again,  as  I  presume  we  may  expect,  I 
think  I  shall  make  up  some  more. 

Khode  Island.  H.  w.  it  BATON. 

Proverbial  Absent  Minded  Profes¬ 
sor  :  “Goodness !  That  clock  needs  fix¬ 
ing.  It  just  struck  one,  four  times.” — 
Lampoon. 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
claims  and  to  advance  opinions. 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  appropri¬ 
ate  all  the  known  motor  car 
virtues  and  apply  them  to  any 
automobile.  Inexpensive  diver¬ 
sions  these,  and  there’s  the  chance 
that  some  one  may  be  impressed. 

We  haven’t  the  inclination  or 
the  temptation  to  submit  any¬ 
thing  but  facts.  For  we  have  the 
facts — convincing  and  significant 
facts — and  one  real  fact  is  worth  a 
legion  of  mere  beliefs. 

The  Maxwell  car  holds  the 
World’s  Endurance  Record — 
22,023  miles  without  stopping 
the  motor — 500  miles  per  day 
average. 

The  Maxwell  car  has  set 
numerous  records  for  economy  of 
gasoline — varying  from  21.8  miles 
per  gallon  on  the  World’s  Endur¬ 
ance  Record  run  to  36.8  miles  per 
gallon  on  other  runs  that  were 
planned  to  prove  the  economy 
rather  than  the  endurance  of 
Maxwell  cars. 

The  Maxwell  car,  on  account  of 
its  light  weight  and  correct  bal¬ 


ance,  always  gives  noteworthy 
tire  mileage — averaging  9,871 
miles  per  tire  when  setting  the 
World’s  Endurance  Record. 

These  are  facts — established 
and  proved  facts.  They  help  to 
make  up  Maxwell  value.  And 
when  considered  along  with  the 
physical  attractiveness  and  the 
same  complete  equipment  of 
much  costlier  cars,  the  result, 
Maxwell  owners  tell  us,  is  a  value 
that  stands  alone. 

It  is  this  value  that  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  doubled  production  of 
Maxwell  factories.  It  is  this 
value  that  is  responsible  for  the 
40,000  sales  of  Maxwell  cars  that 
were  made  last  year  to  American 
farmers.  It  is  this  value  that  is 
responsible  for  the  good  will  and 
popular  favor  the  Maxwell  car 
has  earned. 

You  can  get  out  of  any  car  only 
what  is  put  into  it.  Service  and 
satisfaction  do  not  simply  hap¬ 
pen.  There  is  an  adequate  and 
powerful  reason  for  the  unques¬ 
tioned  leadership,  in  their  class, 
of  Maxwell  Motor  Cars. 


How  to  Make  Hay-Caps 
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ROCHESTER 

H I  -  SPEED 


TRAILERCAR 


'It  Tracks  and  Backs 


Built  like  an  Automobile 

THE  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  ablest  engin¬ 
eers  in  the  automobile  industry  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  designing  and  building  of  the 
Rochester  Trailercar. 

Special  attention  and  care  have  been  taken  in  the  selection 
of  materials  and  workmanship  to  ensure  the  Trailercar 
exceptional  strength. 

Severe  road  tests  with  and  without  a  load,  over  every  style 
of  road  were  made  to  encounter  a  possible  weak  point. 
That  is  why  the  Rochester  Trailercar  was  a  success  from 
the  very  start. 

The  body  on  the  Trailercar  is  hung  low  and  mounted  on  specially 
designed,  springs  which  make  it  stick  to  the  road  at  all  speeds  and 
prevent  excessive  jolting  of  the  load. 

With  the  Trailercar,  you  can  deliver  your  merchandise  safely  and 
without  jostling  at  any  speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  the  only  Trailercar  that  tracks  perfectly  and  that  can  be 
backed  in  an}-  desired  direction. 

The  new  draw  bar  for  attaching  Trailercar  to  the  automobile  is 
shock  proof  and  prevents  any  possible  injury  from  sudden  starts 
or  stops — it  also  makes  it  impossible  to  upset  the  Trailercar  by  a 
too  short  turn. 

Write  to-day  for  circular  that  illustrates  unit  tells  the  complete  story. 

The  Rochester  Trailer  Company,  maTst..  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  bard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
_  ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


P^a\n  T\\X 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Railway 

at  S15  an  acre  aud  up.  Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools 
and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  farm 
home  booklet." Country  Life  in  Virginia".  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Indus.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014.  Richmond.  Va. 


Own  a  Farm  in  Minnesota 

Buy  now  while  lands  arc  cheap  and  terms  liberal. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  the  State  sent 
free.  Write  to  FRED  D.  SHERMAN,  State  linmi- 
Oration  Commissioner, Room  502, State  Capitol,  St. Paul,  Minn. 


DIUnCR  TWINP  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Dinuun  l  nine  Get  our  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BERT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Amendments  to  the 
Simpson-Kelly  bills  requiring  owners  of 
automobiles  to  obtain  a  license  similar  to 
a  chauffeur’s  license  as  agreed  upon 
April  0  by  legislative  leaders  at  Albany 
will  limit  the  operation  of  these  bills  to 
New  York  City,  The  bills  provide  a 
levy  of  $1  for  the  initial  license  and  25 
cents  for  renewals.  The  effect  of  the 
bills  will  be  to  facilitate  identification. 
The  power  of  suspension  is  vested  by 
the  lulls  in  a  magistrate  and  the  power  of 
revocation  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
bills  have  the  support  of  the  New  York 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  of  America,  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Citizens’  Union  ami  other 
civic  bodies  of  New  York  City. 

Alexander  Jessup,  author  and  editor  of 
a  publication  known  as  the  “Blue  Moon,” 
at  New  York,  pleaded  not  guilty  before 
Judge  Harland  B.  Howe  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  April  0  to  an  in¬ 
dictment  charging  him  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  lie  was  held  in  $1,000 
bail,  and  being  unable  to  furnish  a  bond 
was  sent  to  the  Tombs.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Harold  A.  Content  said 
that  Jessup’s  alleged  victims  were  the 
contributors  to  his  magazine,  who  were 
obliged  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10  to  have 
their  stories  edited.  Jessup,  according  to 
his  advertisements  inserted  in  such  mag¬ 
azines  as  the  lilack  Cat  aud  the  Editor. 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  pay  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  word  for  any  short  stories 
that  were  good  enough  to  be  printed  in 
the  “Blue  Moon.” 

A  waterfront  fire  at  Bayonne.  N.  .T., 
April  7,  destroyed  a  pier,  two  loaded 
barges  and  other  property,  and  narrowly 
missed  exploding  six  large  nil  tanks.  The 
Texas  Company  lost  $275,000.  The 
blazing  oil  poured  into  the  waters  of 
Newark  Bay  and  the  Kill  Van  Kull.  The 
tide-borne  flaming  oil  set  fire  to  another 
oil  dock  below  the  first  one.  at  which  was 
mooted  a  second  barge  loaded  with  40.000 
gallons  of  oil. 

John  Albright,  a  rural  mail  carrier  in 
Logan  County.  IV.  Va.,  lias  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  ginseng  from  par¬ 
cel  post  packages  and  replacing  it  with 
stones.  He  is  ordered  held  under  $5,000 
|  bond  by  a  United  States  Commissioner. 

Gov.  Janies  Witbycombe,  of  Oregon, 
has  granted  ninety  days  leave  of  absence 
to  C.  O.  Bogart,  serving  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  in  order  that  he  might  plant  his 
Spring  crop  and  save,  if  possible,  his 
homestead  in  Malheur  County  from  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings.  Bogart  informed 
the  Governor  that  unless  he  could  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  plant  his  Spring 
crop  his  wife  and  eight  children  would  he 
without  provisions  next  Winter,  and  also 
unable  to  meet  interest,  on  a  mortgage  on 
bis  homestead.  He  is  serving  a  term  for 
attempting  to  kill  a  man  named  Mathews, 
with  whom  he  quarrelled  over  a  land 
right. 

Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday.  director  of 
the  Bronx  Zoological  Park,  came  out  in 
strong  support,  of  Senator  Chamberlain’s 
bill  designed  to  make  game  sanctuaries  of 
the  national  parks.  Dr.  Hornaday,  cam¬ 
paigning  trustee  of  the  Permanent.  Wild 
Life  Protection  Fund,  made  a  tour  last, 
year  of  the  States  west  of  the  great 
plains  for  a  presentation  of  the  plan  now 
embodied  in  Senator  Chamberlain’s  bill. 
He  said  that  the  plan  was  approved 
warmly  by  12  Governors,  many  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  organized  bodies  of 
sportsmen,  naturalists  and  uplift  move¬ 
ments.  ’Pile  strongest  support  came  from 
New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Arizona, 
three  States  deeply  interested  in  cattle 
and  sheep  raising. 

Post  office  thieves  who  recently  stole 
money  order  forms  from  the  Wultke  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  post  office  have 
swindled  merchants  of  this  city  out  of 
from  $12,000  to  $14,000.  Four  men  were 
arrested  by  New  York  detectives  April 
10.  The  post  office  inspectors  recently 
sent  out  a  warning  circular  in  which  they 
said  that  money  order  forms  numbered 
910  to  1,000  inclusive  had  beery  stolen 
from  the  Waltke  station.  St  Louis  Post 
Office,  and  that  the  professional  money 
order  thieves  who  stole  these  forms  were 
passing  them  on  merchants.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  pnrebaso  some  article  for  a 
small  amount  and  then  to  tender  a  post 
office  order  for  $100. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  10  passed  the  Whitney-Brereton 
constitutional  amendment  April  10,  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  this  State.  The 
Assembly  already  has  passed  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  must  he  submitted  to  the  new 
Legislature  of  1917  and  if  favorably  acted 
upon  by  that  body  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  again  in  the  Fall  of  1917. 

Bob  Burman,  of  Detroit,  the  automo¬ 
bile  racer,  bis  mechanician.  Eric  Schroe- 
der.  of  Chicago,  and  a  track  guard  were 
killed  at  Corona,  Cal.,  April  8,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  overturning  of  Barman's  car 
in  the  Corona  road  race.  Five  spectators 
were  injured,  several  seriously,  Burman 
suffered  u  fracture  of  the  skull  ami  his 
left  leg  was  broken.  His  car  threw  a 
wheel  in  the  ninety-seventh  lap  on  the 
back  stretch  aud  the  machine  overturned 
in  a  crowd. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris  of  Lawrence,  widow 
of  Senator  Harris,  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  convention, 
at  the  Kansas  State  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  April  11. 

Mrs.  Ellen  French  Aldrich,  formerly 
of  Da v ton,  Ohio,  will  be  the  first  woman 


April  22,  1916. 

“Mayor"  of  Savtclle.  Cal.  At  the  election 
April  10  she  received  the  largest  vote 
polled  by  any  candidate  for  the  board  of 
trustees.  According  to  custom  the  candi¬ 
date  with  the  largest,  vote  is  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  with  the  honorary  title 
of  “Mayor.” 

All  previous  records  for  sustained  flight 
in  the  army  aviation  service  were  broken 
April  11  when,  according  to  a  dispatch 
received  at  the  War  Department  from 
Gen.  Funston.  an  army  biplane,  carrying 
J.ieut s.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell  and  Herbert  A. 
Dnrgne,  arrived  at  Columbus.  N.  M., 
after  a  350-mile  flight  in  four  hours  from 
Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters  in  .Mexico. 
The  best  previous  crosscountry  flight  for 
the  army  service  was  made  by  Capt. 
Dodd  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  flew  ap¬ 
proximately  200  miles  from  the  army  avi¬ 
ation  school  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  Before 
that  the  record  was  held  by  Lieut.  Mill¬ 
ing.  who  flew  from  Galveston  to  San  An¬ 
tonio.  a  distance  of  220  miles,  without 
alighting.  Both  Capt.  Dodd  and  Lieut. 
Milling  are  with  the  First  Aero  Squad- 
roti  in  Mexico.  Lieut.  Gorrell  was  one 
of  the  aviators  who  were  lost  for  a  time 
in  the  flight  of  the  squadron  from  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Casas  Grandes  when  the  army 
first  entered  Mexico. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  farmers 
supplying  Chicago  have  won  tlieir  milk 
strike  and  the  consumer  will  not  pay  the 
bill.  Following  a  seven-hour  parley  April 
7  between  representatives  of  the  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributing  companies  and 
Health  Commissioner  Robertson  three  of 
the  four  big  companies  agreed  to  capitu¬ 
late  and  pay  the  producers  their  price  of 
$1.55  per  hundred  pounds.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  distributors  not  to  increase  the 
price  of  8  cents  a  quart. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  a  total  of  $24,501,093.  larger  by 
$1,529,511  than  the  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  was  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  House  April  11,  wheu  the 
river  and  harbor  hill  was  passed.  Efforts 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  hasten  ac¬ 
tion  by  limiting  debate  were  unavailing. 
An  agreement  was  finally  reached  to  de¬ 
vote  nine  hours  of  discussion  to  the  bill, 
after  which  it  will  lie  taken  up  item  by 
Item.  The  hill  carries  an  item  of  $50,000 
to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  work  out.  practical  methods  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  products  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

After  hearing  a  number  of  cattle  rais¬ 
ers  from  the  South  and  Middle  West  the 
suh-oomniitt.ee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Uommittee,  which  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  demand  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
parking  industry  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Uommission,  adjourned  April  0  without 
taking  action.  It.  was  stated  unofficially 
that  the  hearings  on  the  resolution  will 
he  resumed  in  about  two  weeks,  when  the 
packers  arc  to  be  given  opportunity  to 
present  further  testimony  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  inquiry.  Cattlemen  who 
appeared  April  7  said  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  an  exhaustive  investigation. 
They  expressed  themselves  as  contented 
with  conditions  affecting  the  cattle  mar¬ 
ket  and  absolved  the  packers  from  the 
charge  of  collusion  to  reduce  the  price  of 
beef  ou  the  hoof.  They  were  presented 
as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  packers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Chib,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein -Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit.  Mich..  June  9. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  June  28-39. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair.  De¬ 
troit.  Sept.  4-13. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sent.  11-19. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


April  10.  Butter,  30e. ;  eggs,  25:  dress¬ 
ed  pork.  12c.  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1  and 
$1.25  per  bu.;  live  poultry,  19c.  per  lb.; 
fresh  cows.  $50  to  $70;  wheat,  $1.15  per 
bu. ;  oats.  U5o. ;  rye,  $1 ;  corn.  $1.10  per 
bu.  ears  of  70  lbs.  R.  J.  m. 

Ilomei?  City,  Pa. 

Oats,  50c.  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.10;  rye. 
80c. ;  corn.  80c. ;  buckwheat,  90c. ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.10.  Farmers  sell  milk  at  four 
cents  per  quart.  Cabbage,  $20;  beef,  9c. 
per  lb.;  pork,  ll%c. ;  veal,  8y2. ;  hay,  $19 
to  $17  per  ton;  baled  straw,  $10;  eggs, 
18c. ;  butter,  30  to  32c, ;  carrots,  70c. 
per  bu. ;  turnips,  40c.  per  bu.  Cows  sell 
at  public  sales  for  $50  to  $80  per  head. 
Horses  not  so  high  as  last  year.  H.  w. 

Ilughesville,  Pa. 

Eggs,  20c. ;  butter,  28c. ;  potatoes.  $1 
bu. ;  cabbages,  $3  to  $5  ton;  beans,  Mar¬ 
rows  and  red  kidneys,  $4,25  bu. ;  mediums 
and  peas,  $3.50  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.10.  Live 
hogs,  8c.  to  9 V^e.  lb. ;  live  cattle,  7  to 
SUp*.  lb.;  poultry,  15  to  18c.  lb.;  calves, 
8  to  9e. ;  apples,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. ; 
evaporated  apples,  4  to  4%c.  lb.,  loose; 
V>e.  lb.  more  in  boxes.  it.  s.  P. 

Millers,  N.  Y. 

April  8.  Butter,  29c.;  eggs,  10  to  20c.; 
ham,  18c. ;  shoulder,  14c. ;  lard,  11c. ; 
steers,  from  7  ‘/j  to  8c.;  lighter  cattle, 
Gy>  to  7c.  Cows  at.  public  sales  from 
$50  to  $85.  Horses,  according  to  quality, 
from  $100  to  $200.  not  as  high  as  they 
have  been.  Wheat.  $1.10;  corn.  75c.;  oats, 
40c.  Chickens  live  weight,  12c.  per  lb., 
but  the  same  dealers  go  to  a  public  sale 
and  pay  16c.  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. 

Halifax,  Pa.  c.  p.  s. 
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Your  building  problem  is  not  that  of  the  city  man.  He  needs  only 
one  building.  You  need  three  at  least — sometimes  more.  Therefore, 
you  must  have  a  building  material  which  combines  low  cost  with 
every  other  desirable  quality. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

4 ‘The  Wood  Universal4 * 

is  better  adapted  to  your  needs  than  any  other  wood  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
remarkably  inexpensive,  extremely  durable,  easily  worked  without  waste,  and 
has  a  natural  beauty  which  can  be  still  further  increased  by  stains,  varnishes 
and  paints.  These  it  takes  perfectly  and  retains  almost  forever.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  book,  full  of  plans  and  photographs  of  farm 
buildings.  It  is  a  money  saver  which  usually  sells  for  One  Dollar  but  costs 
you  nothing.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va.  3 
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By  grinding  wheat  and  selling  Bout  used  In 
jour  community .  15  is  for  you  a  sore,  stonily, 
clean  and  profltablo  bns.ro  k,.  You  can,  with 
comparatively  small  capital,  start  a  modern 
flour  mill  with  the  wonderful  money -making 

“Midget”  Marvel 

self-contained  roller  flour  mill,  malro  as  good 
flour  as  tbe  bi*?  mills  and  without  previous 
tniUlnp  experience,  with  the  aid  of  oti^In»trac- 
tion  Book  aiui  ^CoaildenttaL  Selling  Plans” 
Whlcu  show  yon  hi:  w  to  successfully  run  the 
mill  and  Bell  the  flour. 

t  .(i-r  iai.^&.rOand  7G  bbl*.  per  day. 
It  Is  sold  on  9)  days'  free  trial.  Wallace*  Wynn. 
Stargla,  Ky.,  elcared  8l.ii:*  In  7  months;  I'.E. 
Brackblll.Oar..  rh..«700*  month:  NVoleott  Mill 
Co.  Mt.ClemouH. Mjob..S3.iKi> 1 n  18 raont lis;  Burr 
Oai  tKamas)  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  r;.r>00  in  8 
months.  Join  t htro  nri-hlt  eurnvi'K.  You  can  do 
os  well  or  better.  VYruenow  for  our  free  boot, 

®"'TIil>  Story  of  n  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,”  prices,  terms 
And  hundreds  or  teat  Imon- 
lftla  of  delighted  money¬ 
making  owners. 

/loglo-Amerlcan  Mill  C«. 

16-79  Trust  Bldg. 

>  Owinsboro,  Kentucky 


A  Wonderful 


High  I 
Grade  1 
Vehicles 

Direct  from 
the  Maker  i 
to  You  ji 


|.\  My  new  Catalog  offers  you  the  greatest  assortments^®# 

tyj®/.  ?f  A1^  bu§sies  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.  It  is  a  big  Vdfife: 

/zX,124  ,1,nci?es)  ha"dsomeIy  printed  on  fine  paper,  profusely  illustrated  and 
Reilly  colored.  Tells  how  well  every  part  of  my  famous  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  are 
C/  made— shows  more  styles  and  bigger  bargains  than  you  will  find  in  20  stores.  A  penny  postal  \*! 

bnngs  this  wonderful  display  right  to  your  own  door.  No  matter  when  you  expect  to  buy  send  *  - 
►/ .  *°r  ^00K  now;  \ vfant  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  big  book  right  away.  It  will  make  you  a  better  \ 

r  f  judge  of  buggies  mid  buggy  values.  It  will  convince  you  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a  better 
t  buggy— a  genuine  Split  Hickory— but  that  I  can  and  will  save  you  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct  from  factorv 
#  special  price-splitting  offers  for  1916.  Write  for  this  big,  free  book  today.  ^ 


money  often  make  such  mistakes.  Now, 
if  he  had  bought  a  nice  village  place  with 
10  acres,  he  could  have  enjoyed  country 
fife  just  as  well,  with  plenty  to  do  and 
less  worry  and  no  risk.  In  my  opinion 
the  most  usual  mistake  of  elderly  city 
people,  with  limited  capital,  is  to  buy  a 
large  farm.  They  do  not  realize  the 
amount  of  energy,  hard  work  and  expe¬ 
rience  needed  to  run  a  large  farm  at.  a 
profit  and  besides  to  pay  an  interest  on  a 
mortgage.” 

‘‘There  is  a  retired  minister  over  in 
Hopeville  who  talks  of  coming  to  see  the 
farm.” 

“You  can  cheat  a  preacher  like  thun¬ 
der!”  remarked  Bunce,  the  agent’s  local 
helper,  and  a  farmer  "on  the  side,”  in  a 
sly  coarse  whisper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Providing  for  Old  Age 

A  wishes  to  make  a  will  and  leave  B, 
his  nephew,  all  his  property,  upon  the 
condition  that  I!  shall  let  him  have  a 
homo  on  the  real  estate  and  take  care  of 
him  as  long  as  he  lives.  Please  let  me 
know  how  the  instrument  of  writing 
should  be  drawn.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  contract  between  the  two  parties  and 
properly  witnessed  and  then  recorded. 

Virginia.  j,  f.  q. 

An  agreement  or  contract  concerning 
the  disposition  of  one’s  real  or  personal 
property  at  his  death,  or  to  make  a  will 
containing  certain  provisions  is  perfectly 
in  order  and  if  duly  executed  and  en¬ 
tered  iuto  is  valid  and  binding.  In  your 
case  it  would  be  all  right  to  have  it  in 
the  form  of  a  contract  which  should  con¬ 
tain  provisions  protecting  A  in  case  B 
failed  to  perform  bis  part  of  the  oon- 


( Continued  from  page  633.) 

“That’s  it.  Specialize  on  something. 
If  you  take  the  regular  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  will  compete  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  all  their  lives,  and  they  are  no  fools, 
I  can  tell  you,  no  matter  what  some  city 
people  seem  to  think.  You  can’t  hope  to 
beat  them  at  their  own  game,  and  it  isn’t 
the  best  game  anyway.” 

“But  with  a  specialty  I  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  hold  of  it,”  I 
ventured. 

“Of  course  you  would,  and  less  compe¬ 
tition  too.  You  could  work  into  it  what¬ 
ever  business  training  you  have  picked 
up,  and  you  would  have  your  little  fine 
more  to  yourself.” 

“I  think  you  are  right.” 

“I  needn’t  caution  you  to  begin  slow¬ 
ly,  and  in  a  small  way,”  he  concluded, 
smiling.  “Fixed  as  you  are,  you  can’t 
very  well  do  anything  else.” 

So  I  pumped  him  the  best  I  could  for 
details,  and  then,  on  his  advice,  called 
on  a  few  men  who  were  following  the  spe¬ 
cial  lines  I  had  in  mind,  and  there  were 
precious  few  such  men  at  that  time.  I 
visited  “Fnele  Isaac”  Welch,  talked  into 
liis  ear  trumpet,  and  received  a  little 
fatherly  advice.  I  saw  Lambkins  and 
Dr.  Sanderson  and  Bertlam,  and  the  New 
Acres  farm  man  at  the  city  poultry  show, 
and  I  hunted  up  a  couple  of  combined 
fruit  and  poultry  farms.  I  could  have 
learned  more  from  all  this  had  I  known 
just  what  I  needed  to  ask.  They  were 
all  willing  to  talk  with  me.  Of  course  I 
had  to  give  up  my  job.  The  hunting 
around  for  points  cost  about  $20  of  my 
scanty  capital,  but  it  was  well  worth  the 
money. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Wiieke  And  How 

Why  did  I  come  to  Mapleton?  It 
was  mostly  through  Landers,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  man.  His  home  was  in  the  town. 
ITis  interest  in  me  sagged  off  when  he 
found  out  what  little  money  I  had.  but  he 
had  made  the  town  seem  interesting.  I 
was  using  my  wits  for  all  they  were 
worth  and  reckoned  I  might  do  better  by 
myself  and  cut  out  his  fees.  I  figured  the 
owners  would  expect  to  get  enough  extra 
for  their  land  to  cover  his  commission. 
But  I  hung  around  him  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  was  glad  I  did  so,  for  I  learned  some 
more  of  the  ins  and  outs,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  few  of  the  people  of  the 
town.  Somehow  a  bunch  of  them  got 
talking  one  evening  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
farm  real  estate  business  and  locating  oa 
a  farm.  You  may  be  sure  I  paid  atten¬ 
tion. 

“Choosing  a  farm  ranks  next  to  choos¬ 
ing  an  occupation  and  a  wife.”  asserted 
John  Joy,  a  Mapleton  farmer  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  my  best  and  most  helpful 
friends. 

“If  we  have  any  room  for  choice,”  ob¬ 
jected  a  neighbor.  “Many  farmers  have  to 
take  the  farm  that  father  or  grandfather 
chose,  or  go  without.” 

“In  such  cases  the  farm  has  often 
chosen  the  farmer  instead  of  the  other 
way.  The  man  has  been  brought  up  to 
understand  the  farm  and  has  learned  the 
branches  of  farming  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions.  Yet  tbe  in¬ 
herited  farm  is  often  a  misfit.  Tbe  .born 
market  gardener  is  left  a  remote  dairy 
farm,  and  the  young  man  who  loves  cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry  farming  finds  himself  on 
a  natural  fruit  farm.  Some  of  these  mis¬ 
fits  would  do  better  to  sell  out  and  buy  a 
place  that  suits.  Even  the  traditions  of 
fathers  and  grandfathers  may  sometimes 
be  a  hindrance  on  the  old  place.” 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  the  other.  “Re¬ 
member  that  retired  clergyman  who 
bought  the  Brown  farm,  good-looking 
buildings  and  good  scenery,  but  poor  land 
and  lots  of  rock.  Never  gave  anybody  a 
good  living.  But  then,  like  a  good  many 
more  such  farms,  there  was  a  big  show  of 
buildings  and  the  agent  stuck  the  preach¬ 
er  for  twice  or  three  times  the  real  value 
of  the  farm.  The  poor  man  sunk  all  the 
money  he  had  and  had  to  leave  in  a  few 
years  because  of  a  mortgage  foreclosure.” 

“Yes;  those  retired  people  with  a  little 


tract;  have  it  witnessed  and  recorded.  In 
a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  well,  and  safer 
for  all,  to  call  in  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  to  prepare  the 
contract. 


Naturalization 

In  1891  I  took  out  my  first  papers  to 
become  a  II.  S.  citizen  in  Rhode  Island. 
After  six  years  I  moved  to  Massachu¬ 
setts;  after  one  year  I  moved  to  Con¬ 
necticut;  after  10  years  I  moved  back  to 
Massachusetts,  and  since  then  have  lived 
in  same  town,  that  is.  about  seven  years. 
They  told  me  last  year  my  first  paper  is 
now  worthless  owing  to  its  age ;  others 
say  it  is  all  right  and  in  two  years  I  can 
get  my  second.  Can  yftu  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  op  the  matter V  j.  it. 

Massachusetts. 

Your  second  papers  or  petition  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  citizenship,  must  be  made  out 
and  filed  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  seven  after  the  first  papers  were 
filed.  You  will  have  to  start  over  again 
now.  You  must  have  been  a  year  in  the 
State  in  which  your  application  is  made, 
before  you  can  apply  for  your  second 
papers. 


Disposition  of  Persona!  Property 

A  was  left  a  farm  by  her  parents,  was 
past  40  when  married  and  has  no  chil¬ 
dren.  What  part  b,v  law  can  her  hus¬ 
band  hold  and  can  she  will  it  all  to  him, 

or  a  fife  lease  in  it  if  she  prefers  to  do 

so?  c.  l.  w. 

Ohio. 

A  widow  or  widower  is  endowed  of  an 
estate  for  fife  in  one-third  of  all  the  real 
property  possessed  by  the  other  and  may 
remain  in  the  home  of  the  deceased  free 

of  charge  for  one  year,  if  dower  is  not 

sooner  assigned.  Subject  to  this  restric¬ 
tion,  you  may  will  your  property  to  any 
oue  you  wish.  You  may  will  it  all  to 
him.  Or  you  may  will  him  his  dower 
interest  and  give  the  rest  to  other  parties. 


“Some  people  are  humorous  without 
even  knowing  it.”  “As  when,  for  in¬ 
stance?”  “Here’s  a  man  advertises  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  ‘The  Panama  Canal.’  illustrated 
with  slides.” — Chicago  Herald. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


DOMESTIC 


Junior  Pumping  Engines 

for  deep  well  pumping;.  Keaen  300  feet. 
Can  be  attached  to  tiny  make  pump  or 
sold  with  pump.  Uun  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  pumping  engines  Tor  every 
purpose— house,  burn,  irrigation,  etc.,  for 
deep  or  .shallow  wells.  Alan  Power  Spray¬ 
ing  Machine.-:  and  Onnoliue  Engined.  Tne 
Domestic  is  “The  Quality  Line.  Send  for 
bulletin.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP  CO. 
Box  S03. 
Shlppensbnrg, 


r 


P  New  1916  Buggy  Book 

1  Just  mail  me  coupon  below  with 
your  name  and  address  and  I’ll 
send  you  my  new  1916  Buggy  Book — 
•Nthe  greatest  vehicle  catalog  ever 
V  printed.  Shows  150  stunning  new 
styles  and  explains  my  special 
price-splitting,  money-saving 
offer  to  1916  Buggy 
Buyers.  Send  the 
coupon  today. 

President 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Vehmtes  are  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship,  light  running  easy  ridim? 

the  name^SPLIT  HrCKnRV^^1!  °f  a  Iniilion  of,  ,thf®  af?  "ow  rolling  over  the  roads.  Everybody  knows  that 
,  f  llarae  1 1  ICkORY  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality.  For  16  years 

1  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most  expert 
workmanship  I  could  find.  I  have  made  “Split  Hickory”  a  name  which  my 
customers  are  proud  to  show.  My  new  1916  selling  plan  cuts  prices  more  than 
ever.  Gives  unequaled  bargains  in  150  new  styles.  Saves  you  $20  to  $4C  on 
new  rig.  My  free  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Split 
Hickory  this  y ear  as  low  as  539.25.  And  remember  that  on  every  Split  Hickory  I  give 


30  Days  Free  Road  T esl  and  2-year  Guarantee' 


CATALOG 
Shows 
150  Other 
Styles 
for 

25 


^  on  \e  no  c^anccs-  I  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  drive 
it  oU  days  over  your  own  roads — under  your  own  conditions — before 
you  decide.  I  prove  the  quality.  I  prove  the  value.  You  test  the 
PA  n?*°  2*52* 1 : 1  !-ht  reining,  style  and  workmanship  from 

*jres  *uy  risk.  He  sure  to  write  for  ray  big  free 
X.  puggy  Book  before  you  buy.  A  postal  wilt  bring 

-  free,  postpaid.  Send  I- J  ”  '  "  •  6 


°</*  *1  ^rce»  Pc*’-  P9id.  Send  today.  See  for  yourself  the 

a.  money  you  can  save.  Address 

J&  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Presid.nl 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

Station  224,  Columbus,  O. 

V  -  f  o/o  ^ 

'  vwt 


‘O 


It  you  ure  interested  in  a  new  Farm  Wag-  , . 
on  or  n  new  tot  of  Flnrnesg,  be  sure  to  \\ 
ask  for  my  Special  Farm  Wagon 
and  Harness  Catalogs. 


Viiiiiiu 


varieties,  and  the  early  hearers  do  not 
suit  our  market  so  well.  Right  in  the 
same  neighborhood  you  will  find  success¬ 
ful  growers  who  would  add  several  va¬ 
rieties  to  this  list  and  cut  out  one  or 
two  of  our  favorites.  So  who  shall  ad¬ 
vise  the  stranger?  As  for  poaches,  this 
year  we  have  ordered  J.  11.  Hale,  Car¬ 
man.  Belle  of  Georgia,  Salway,  Iron 
Mountain.  Krummel's  Late,  and  a  few  of 
the  following  for  trial:  Arp  Beauty,  R  d 
Bird.  Carman  and  Belle  have  paid  us 
in  the  locality,  but  hereafter  most  of  our 
planting  will  be  of  the  later  varieties. 
Frost  holds  off  late  on  our  hills,  and  the 
late,  peaches  escape  the  fierce  competition 
which  comes  in  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  our  apple  trees  come  along 
we  shall  drop  peach  growing  more  and 
more.  I  can  see  no  great  future  in  it  for 
our  section.  As  for  strawberries,  as  is 
well  known  we  confine  our  plantings  to 
Marshall.  I  do  not  advise  general  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  variety,  but  it  seems  to  be 
well  suited  on  our  soil.  Wo  also  raise 
some  of  the  Fall  or  everbearing  varieties, 
and  shall  increase  the  planting.  Every 
family  should  have  some  of  these  plants, 
yet  I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  plunge  on 
them  for  commercial  purposes,  unless 
there  is  a  good  sale  of  plants  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  berries. 

The  Old  Folks. — This  extract  from  a 
recent  personal  letter  coming  from  Ver¬ 
mont  gives  me  a  chance  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  before : 

Father  died,  rich  in  years  and  in  the 
esteem  of  bis  fellow  townsmen — that  was 
all.  lie  had  lived  a  life  unselfish  in  the 
living,  for  he  never  thought  of  himself, 
but  always  of  doing  something  for  some 
one  else.  My  father  was  a  fresco  painter 
and  decorator,  who  was  an  artist  in  his 
line,  and  with  his  going  has  passed  the 
art  of  decorating  in  fresh  plaster — in 
this  section  of  the  country  at.  least.  lie 
was  a  few  months  past  SO  years  of  age. 
but  had  been  in  his  business  (52  years,  and 
actively  engaged  for  more  than  (50  years, 
lie  and  my  mother  had  been  married 
nearlj  .">7  years,  lie  was  a  grand,  good 
old  man — not  old  either,  ll'c  miss  him! 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


April  Snow. — We  had  begun  to  think 
that  Spring  had  really  come.  On  April 
4  one  of  the  neighbors  started  plowing  a 
light  piece  of  sod.  It  seemed  to  turn 
over  fairly  well,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
sticky  and  lumpy  all  Summer.  That  is 
what  usually  happens  when  soil  is  plowed 
ton  early  and  left  without  prompt  har¬ 
rowing  or  liming.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
can  do  any  plowing  before  April  15.  Just 
as  we  thought  things  were  getting  in  line 
a  snowstorm  came  rushing  in  upon  us, 
and  by  Sunday  the  snow  was  live  inches 
deep  or  mure.  It  was  the  damp,  watery 
snow  that  bends  down  the  cedar  trees 
until  they  break,  and  melts  finally  into 
mush  and  slush.  Of  course  this  shuts  off 
work  mi  our  heavy  land,  but  pruning  and 
spraying  must  go  on  after  a  fashion.  All 
through  this  country  the  situation  is 
much  the  same,  and  there  can  be  no 
“farming’’  done  for  several  weeks  yet. 
Must  of  us  must  make  a  quick  change  in 
our  plans,  to  suit  the  season. 

Changes. — I  now  see  that  we  cannot 
work  our  the  plans  I  had  made,  since  the 
soil  cannot  be  worked  in  season.  There¬ 
fore  peas  and  oats  will  be  put  in  several 
small  fields  where  we  expected  to  use 
truck  crops.  The  oats  and  peas  will  give 
us  fodder,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  plow 
the  ground  after  the  crop  is  cut  and  plant 
cabbage,  celery  or  even  a  crop  of  late  po¬ 
tatoes  if  the  seed  is  well  sprouted.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  fruit,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  we  must  let  some  of 
the  cover  crops  grow  instead  of  plowing 
them  under.  Just  before  this  last  snow 
came  I  had  a  chance  to  look  these  cover 
crops  over.  The  rye  is  thin.  Last.  Fall 
we  seeded  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  mixed 
in  the  corn.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair 
stand  of  both  clovers.  The  Alsike  leads 
except  where  we  have  used  most  lime.  On 
the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  orchard  I 
fear  there  is  not  enough  clover  to  make  a 
good  stand.  Here  we  shall  plow,  give 
reasonable  culture  and  then  sow  Sweet 
clover.  I  shall  also  sow  Sweet  clover 
seed  right  on  the  rye.  with  the  peas  and 
oats,  with  buckwheat,  and  alone  as  a 
cover  crop  in  order  to  learn  its  best  use. 
The  mails  are  well  filled  with  letters 
from  people  who  want  to  know  just  how 
to  use  Sweet  clover.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out.  We 
should  have  S00  or  more  apple  trees  in 
bearing  this  year,  as  usually  about  half 
the  orchards  come  in  each  season.  There 
will  be  some  peaches,  but  many  buds  are 
killed.  I  can  tell  better  when  the  bloom 
starts.  We  have  about  two  acres  of 
strawberries.  Most  of  the  plants  are  in 
good  shape,  thanks  to  the  snowy  Winter 
and  the  currants  and  cherries  look  well 
at  present.  Our  chief  cultivated  crop  this 
year  will  be  potatoes — most  of  them 
grown  between  rows  of  young  trees.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  always  salable  in  our  country. 
We  seem  to  know  something  about  hand¬ 
ling  the  crop  and  with  the  soil  well  tilled 
with  moisture  and  our  cover  crops  this 
ought  to  be  a  good  year. 

Varieties.-  -What  fruits  shall  I  plant? 
That  question  comes  from  hundreds  of 
people.  Most  of  them  are  baek-to-tlic- 
landers  or  beginners,  because  the  old-timer 
knows  that  the  way  to  find  out  is  to  go 
into  his  own  neighborhood  or  the  nearest 
fruit-growing  section,  and  see  what  suc¬ 
cessful  men  are  planting.  It  seems  good 
to  go  to  some  distant  “export”  or  profes¬ 
sor  and  get  a  learned  opinion,  but.  the 
man  in  the  next  town  cau  usually  give 
more  sensible  advice.  When  I  planted 
the  orchard  I  obtained  expert  advice  and 
lost  out  oU  it.  I  learned  later  that  the 
expert  went  to  a  printed  list  and  picked 
out.  what  others  said  were  best  adapted 
to  our  section.  After  watching  our  trees 
for  15  years  or  so  I  ordered  the  following 
apple  varieties  this  year:  McIntosh, 
Wealthy.  Baldwin,  Stayman,  for  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  We  also  ordered  a  few  of 
King.  Hubbardston.  Opalescent  and  De¬ 
licious.  These  last  are  largely  for  exper¬ 
iment  or  further  test.  The  first  named 
make  the  true  quartette  for  our  section. 
Northern  Spy  grows  well  with  us  and 
makes  a  beautiful  fruit,  but  it  becomes  a 
Fall  apple  here — fit  to  sell  about  with 
McIntosh  or  a  little  later.  Sutton  is  an¬ 
other  good  one — about  equal  to  Baldwin, 
but  not  quite  so  productive.  We  have 
enough  of  Greening.  Russet  and  similar 


No  Rat  Can  Gnaw 

Through  Concrete 


The  brown  rat  probably  steals  more  of  the  farmer’s 
profits  than  any  other  living:  pest.  Every  one  of  the  millions  of 
rats  in  this  country  annually  destroys  many  dollars  worth  of 
produce  and  property.  They  breed  faster  than  the  farmer  can 
exterminate  them  by  traps  and  poison.  To  keep  rats  out, 
you  have  to  build  them  out — with  concrete. 

TTrvixr  -f-n  Ri-nlrl  Build  the  cellar  walls,  of  concrete  —  like- 

wise  the  cellar  floor.  Above  the  founda- 
Your  riOUSG  tion,  fill  the  space  between  sheathing:  and 
Ratproof  lath  with  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  foot. 

**  In  the  same  way  fill  the  space  between  first 

floor  and  ceiling.  Build  steps  and  cellar  hatchway  of  concrete. 

How  to  Malre  Smaller  h*rm  structures,  such  as  milk  houses, 
_  j)  .  1  j  granaries,  silos,  hotbeds  and  cisterns,  should 

Jr  arm.  Jjuilcl-  be  entirely  concrete.  Such  structures  are 
in£s  Ratproof  absolutely  inaccessible  to  vermin  and  rodents, 
**  *  except  through  open  windows  and  doors. 

If  rats  do  enter,  they  can  be  exterminated  easily,  as  concrete 
offers  no  cracks  nor  crevices  in  which  they  can  hide. 


A  farmer  can  do  his  own  ratproofing  with  concrete.  Write  us 
about  any  structure  you  contemplate  building.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  you  why  you  should  use  CONCRETE. 


Wlmt  I  want  to  say  is  that  it  is  one 
of  tin*  blessed  privileges  of  life  to  lx'  able 
to  say  of  these  fine  old  people  that  we 
miss  them  when  they  are  gone.  Some  of 
you  older  people  may  have  seen  Joe  Jef¬ 
ferson  the  great  actor  in  “Rip  Van 
Winkle.” 

“Are  we  so  soon  forgotten  when  we 
ore  gone?"' 

What  wonderful  power  and  pathos  Jef¬ 
ferson  put  into  that  line  as  he  portrayed 
the  puzzled,  sorrowing  old  man  !  Many  a 
selfish  man  and  woman  will  suddenly  re¬ 
alize  when  father  and  mother  pass  away 
that  they  have  lost  the  great,  blessed 
thing  of  life  in  their  impatient  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old  folks.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  God  will  finally  judge  men  and 
women  by  the  treatment  they  give  their 
parents.  The  women  are  usually  better 
than  the  men  in  this  respect,  and  many 
a  strong,  proud  man  lias  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  be  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  in  something  of  a  shadow  because 
he  did  not  do  bis  full  duty  by  his  parents. 
Many  of  these  fine  old  men  take  with 
them,  off  into  the  silent  land,  something 
of  what  we  call  old-fashioned  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  our  mod¬ 
ern  world  needs,  yet  cannot  somehow  sup¬ 
ply. 

As  a  contrast  to  what  I  have  written 
let  me  tell  you  a  “modern  instance.”  A 
man  of  years  and  high  character  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fortune.  1 1  is  son  some 
years  ago  decided  that  as  father  was 
well-to-do  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  work.  So  for  years  he  has  simply 
lived  to  get  money  out  of  the  “old  man.” 
Father  has  mistakenly  given  him  too 
much.  The  sou  recently  came  on  one  of 
his  demanding  trips,  and  as  he  returned 
some  one  asked  him  how  his  father  was. 

"Oh,  hr  looks  on  if  he  might  Inst  25 
years  more!” 

This  was  spoken  in  a  disgusted  tone. 
What  a  horrible  old  age  that  son  will 
have  !  u.  w.  c. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

Ideal  Building  Hurt  Building 

Denver  Atlanta 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
Dallas 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 

1 16  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


F or  All  Your 
HEAVY  Work 


■yop  DRESS  all  your 
*  Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
What  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 


■yOU  have  scores  ol  things  daily  10  be  hoisted, low- 
-*■  ered  or  hauled,  such  as  unloading  hay  ot  grain, 
hauling  timbers,  elevating  icc,  driving  fence  posts, 
loading  or  unloading  coal,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
fruit,  etc.  Let  us  help  you  save  money,  work  and 
two-thirds  of  your  time  with  an 


Ireland  Geared  Hoist 


Operates  safely  and  easily.  Special  pulley  for 
your  engine.  Guaranteed  every  way,  Write 
for  hoist  circulars — also  about 
our  draw  saws,  wood  saws,  saw  fr- 

mills  and  shingle  mills.  L&CTmKSB. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  J 
.  22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  / 


FOG, DRIZZLE 
DELUGE 


What  matter? 

W*  ''  Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER  ‘3 


Write  on  post  card  for  out 
money  making  books 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y ork 


qou’re  aluiaqs  drq  and 
happu.  A. J. Tower  Co. 

0OSTON 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


Landscape  Ganleuing,  Parsons . 2,00 

Lawn  Mtilciug.  Parrott .  1.10 

Agriculture  am)  Chcinlstrjr,  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizer*  atxl  Crops,  Vim  Slyke -  2.50 

Weeds  of  Fat' tit  ntol  Harriet),  Pummel  1.50 

Pools  of  Wheat,  DoticUInger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Mayuartl..  1.00 

Irrigation  nml  Drainage.  King _  1.60 

study  of  Corn,  SUoetimitli . 50 

Lite  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Bobby’s  mother  had  forbidden  him  to 
fight,  but  he  came  home  one  day,  bruised 
and  battered,  with  the  blood  running 
down  his  face  and  two  front  teeth  miss¬ 
ing.  “Why  Bobby,”  said  the  mother 
sternly,  “you  have  been  fighting  again, 
and  have  lost  two  of  your  teeth.”  “Oh. 
no,  I  haven’t  mother,”  replied  the  young 
man,  “I’ve  got  them  both  safe  in  my 
pocket.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


TOP  FEED  — NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  luU  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre,  w fit* t her  mater¬ 
ial  he  >v»*f.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy  or  litfht.  Wo  guarantee  to 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or  small  rocka  In  it. 

Write  for  booklet  A*  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.f  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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cleft-graft  that  is  asked  about.  For  top¬ 
working  these  large  trees  the  limbs  to  be 
worked  must  be  cut  back  in  February  or 
early  in  March.  Cut  them  where  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
few  inches  above  where  they  are  to  be 
grafted  later.  The  time  to  graft  is  when 
they  are  nearly  in  full  leaf,  say  from 
May  1  to  10.  At  this  time  cut  back  the 
limbs  again  to  the  desired  point,  which 
should  be  just  above  a  small  side  branch 
that  should  be  left  with  its  leaves  on  to 
keep  up  a  circulation  of  sap.  Smooth  off  the 
rough  bark  around  the  end  of  the  stub, 
insert  from  two  to  four  scions,  either  by 
the  ordinary  or  the  modified  cleft  meth¬ 
od  or  preferably  the  slip-bark  method. 
The  ordinary  cleft  method  splits  the 
stock  too  much,  the  modified  is  difficult 
for  stocks  over  au  inch  in  diameter,  while 
the  slip-bark  method  is  easy,  quick  and 
does  not  mutilate  the  stock  badly. 

Now  paint  all  cut  surfaces  with  melt¬ 
ed  grafting  wax,  not  too  hot.  Some 
grafters  paint  the  scions  themselves  with 
the  wax  and  this  enables  them  to  do 
away  wit!'  the  paper  bag  with  which  it  is 
otherwise  n 'c  >  ary  to  cover  the  whole 
operation.  The  shoots  from  these  grafts 
may  grow  six  or  eight  feet  in  the  first 
season  and  need  very  careful  tieiug  up 
to  long  slats  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
off.  The  wood  also  is  apt  to  be  imma¬ 
ture  when  cold  weather  comes,  and  to  be 
winter-killed.  Working  only  part  of  the 
tree  each  year  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  root-pruning  to  check  growth,  might 
help  to  remedy  this. 

In  grafting  the  English  walnut  the 
condition  of  the  scions  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  The  new  growth  of  old  trees  in 
the  East  is  almost  always  so  small  and 
pithy  that  success  with  it  is  all  but  im¬ 
possible.  The  grafting  wood  should  be 
solid,  large  and  well  matured.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  this  in  the  East, 
so  that  nurserymen  who  are  propagat¬ 
ing  these  trees  on  a  large  scale  get  their 
scions  from  California.  Moreover  the 
terminal  shoots  of  the  English  walnut, 
which  are  used  for  scions,  are.  in  the 
East,  apt  to  be  injured  by  our  Winters. 
This  does  not  always  show  on  the  tree, 
but  their  vitality  is  injured  for  grafting. 
Therefore  any  Eastern-grown  English 
walnut  wood  that  is  to  be  used  for  graft¬ 
ing  should  be  cut  in  November.  It 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  paper-lined 
boxes  with  sphagnum  moss  or  clean  saw¬ 
dust,  very  slightly  dampened,  and  kept 
in  apple  cold  storage  or  its  equivalent. 

W.  C.  DEMING, 
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DO  TUI  WITH 
^  “CORONA 

DRY” 


A  Little  Rose  Talk 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  answered  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  the  best  roses  and  some  other 
outdoor  flowers,  saying,  “20  men  would 
give  20  lists.”  That  is  correct.  For  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  the  hybrid  Rugosa  Con¬ 
rad  F.  Meyer  is  a  wonderful  rose,  strong 
grower  (little  pruning)  beautiful  color, 
form  and  perfume.  If  you  like  scentless 
flowers,  like  Camellia,  Frau  Druschki 
is  the  queen  of  whites.  A  few  have  done 
well  for  me,  Gruss  an  Tcplitz  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  bloom,  bright  crimson,  but  it 
burns.  Edward  Hawley  same  colors; 
Lady  Hillingdon  a  good  yellow.  Sun¬ 
burst  is  same  color  almost.  Win.  R. 
Smith  or  Cbas.  E.  DIngee,  flesh  color,  are 


|1f  \  /  The  Universal 

^ J  f  \  Insecticide 

j  Then  YOU  Get  the  Fruit 
and  the  Worms  Don’t 

|jgP'  Why  let  bugs  and  worms 
spoil  your  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  ruin  your  trees  and 
rob  you  of  pleasure  and  profit  ? 
You  can  rid  your  place  of  pests 
just  as  the  commercial  orchardist 
and  gardener  does  by  using 


CORONA  DRY 


»  The  Universal  Insecticide 

This  most  efficient  bug-killer  known  to  science  is  now  sold  in  small 
packages  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  man  with  a  small  garden  or  a 
few  fruit  trees  and  hushes. 

Kills  everything  that  eatsleaves.  Applied  dry— iu  dust  form— without 
the  muss  and  trouble  of  a  sloppy  spraying  mixture.  No  costly  equipment. 

Use  “  Corona  Dry’’  first —  before  the  bugs  start  to  eat  your  growing 
things.  Get  it  where  you  buy  your  seeds.  If  your  garden  is  small  dust  on 
“  Corona  Drjr  ’’  through  a  cheese-cloth  bag  or  small  bellows.  For  larger 
plots  we  advise  using  the  Corona  Hand  Duster.  Ask  to  see  it  when  you 
buy  “Corona  Dry." 

Your  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring,  at  once, 
free  copyof  our  20- page,  instructive  book, “Garden  ■  J 

Pests  and  Their  Control.”  Send  for  it  today — tells  S 

howto  get  rid  of  all  bugs,  worms  and  plant  diseases.  M 

If  m  8 

CORONA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  .  J0fl  mmm.  jfiMl 

Dept.  46 


Milwaukee,  Wis, 


English  Ivy  on  a  Wall 


very  profuse  bloomers  and  stroug  grow¬ 
ers.  Lady  Pirrie.  Lady  Alice  Stanley, 
My  Maryland,  Radiance,  Rhea  Reid, 
Richmond,  are  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Anrou 
Ward  where  the  bed  is  shaded  from  hot 
afternoon  sun,  has  done  very  well,  cut  as 
the  bud  shows  color.  But  the  best  keep¬ 
er  I  have  grown  is  Hadley,  a  maroon 
with  a  sheen  like  watered  silk  and  per¬ 
fume  uot  equalled,  a  compound  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  in  my  mind  the  best  rose 
that  grows.  And  do  not  forget  the  good 
old  Gen'l  Jacqueminot.  Mrs.  Russell  is 
a  beautiful  rich  pink,  stroug  grower  and 
today  a  fancy  florist  rose  pushing  Amer¬ 
ican  Beauty  hard.  Mrs.  Shawyer  and 
the  Ivillarney  are  fine  and  well  known, 
but  mildew  badly  and  are  unsatisfactory. 
Lady  Pirrie  and  Miss  Cynthia  Forde  are 
good  outdoors.  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  is 
a  rich  pink,  is  said  by  those  who  should 
know  to  be  a  king,  but  disappoints  me. 
Where  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  survive  it  is 
well  worth  growing. 

But  to  grow  roses  start  right  by  a 
well-drained  deep  bed  of  medium  heavy 
clay,  a  well-rotted  sod  is  best,  lots  of  old 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  plenty  of  fine 
bone,  and  some  say  live  per  cent,  fine 
ground  limestone.  Buy  your  plants  from 
a  reliable  grower,  not  tree  peddlers,  and 
personally  I  prefer  “own  root,”  not  bud¬ 
ded  or  grafted  plants.  But  if  you  get 
budded  ones  watch  for  suckers  below 
graft.  Some  growers  say  their  stock  will 
not  sucker ;  do  uot  believe  it,  “it  is  the 
nature  of  the  baste.”  For  Winter  cover 
I  found  leaves,  put  on  after  a  light  freeze, 
is  a  good  covering.  R.  F.  SHANNON. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  ANSWER 


5 Fruit  Growers  say 

“friend”  /yyMn 

NOZZLE  S/S 

SUP  E*R  I  O  R  * 

Because  they  Get  There 
lake  Friend  Power  Sprayer*)  M  If  MIw 
Look  on  the  jif08Rf.lv  VOU  ^  m  m 
k  and  'ice  ti  you  can  find  •'ANGLE'* 
the  MAKER’S  NAME  .ed  the 
wort  "PATENTED."  The  “FRIEND**  hi  the 
ORIGINAL  Irttge  Noi»»C  Joins  away  with  the  duster. 
“  FRIEND"  Norrlea  hava  no  HOOKS,  nothing  to  catch, 
rtnpor  rlpE  Tfiry  n»*Wr  the  finest  MIbT  LIKE  Spray, 


/  /  1  j  \  \  \  X  ^  “  Yes,  you  are 

■  '  \  \  '•  '•  quite  correct, — 
Pyrox  is  indeed  the  greatest  curse  to  the 
Bug  family." 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  question  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  If  you 
believe  in  growing  good  products,  free 
from  disease  and  insect  damage,  ask  Bow- 
ker  Insecticide  Go,,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md.,  for  their  large  catalogue,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  $1  for 
enough  Pyrox  to  make  30  to  50  gallons 
spray.  Sold  for  15  years. 

Read  what  George  M.  Dicky.  Castile, 
X.  Y.,  says  about  it:  “For  ten  or  twelve 
years  I  had  uot  been  able  to  raise  any  cab¬ 
bage  in  ray  garden, — thou  I  discovered 
that  to  prevent  club  foot  or  fungous 
growth  ou  cabbage  I  only  needed  to  dip 
the  plants  in  Pyrox  solution  and  set  them 
in  the  ground  after  tilling  the  holes  also 
with  the  solution.  Since  then  I  have  had 
wonderful  success.  I  also  use  Pyrox  on 
everything.  I  have  come  to  swear  by  it, 
for  it  has  certainly  done  good  work  in 
killing  bugs  and  iu  proven  ting  blight  and 
fungus  troubles.” 


STRAIGHT 


Trailing  Arbutus 

Is  it  possible  to  transplant  or  in  any 
way  move  the  much  bunted  woods  plant, 
trailing  arbutus  or  Mayflower?  I  can 
procure  it  from  densely  shaded  ground 
or  ground  that  has  very  little  shade.  I 
have  ground  that  is  well  shaded  for 
planting  it.  1  have  heard  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  transplant  it  but  I  cannot  see 
why  if  it  is  moved  in  the  same  earth  iu 
which  it  grew  originally.  j.  r.  b. 

The  trailing  arbutus,  Epigma  repons,  is 
the  only  known  species,  and  is  considered 
by  many  as  one  of  our  most  beautiful  na¬ 
tive  plants.  Its  small  rose-colored  flow¬ 
ers  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  are 
much  sought  for  in  early  Spring.  In 
some  localities  it  is  known  ns  Mayflower, 
iu  others  as  ground  laurel,  and  in  others 
as  trailing  arbutus,  being  seldom  called 
by  its  botanical  name.  Its  natural  habi¬ 
tat  is  iu  the  shade  of  pines.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  or  scrub  oaks,  etc.  The  plant  is 
evergreen  and  of  low-growing  trailing 
habit,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  dark 
green  glossy  foliage,  and  its  rich  spicy 
fragrant  flowers,  which  occur  latter  part 
of  April  and  in  May.  It.  can  be  grown 
without  much  difficulty,  in  the  shaded 
border,  if  the  plants  are  removed  from 
the  woods  in  Autumn,  without  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  roots,  particularly  if  soil  of 
their  natural  home  is  given  them  in  their 
domestic  or  adopted  home.  After  plant¬ 
ing,  they  should  have  protection  from 
sun  and  wind,  that  which  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  this  purpose- than  a  light 
covering  of  forest  leaves.  K. 


Bucket,  Barrel.  Knapsack.  Potato  Sprayers,  High' 
Powered  Gasoline  Engine  Orchard  Rigs.  etc. 

Tell  us  your  wants.  We  will  supply  tho  sprayer 
suited  to  your  work  and  give  you  accurate  spray¬ 
ing  information. 

This  Empire  King 

*=u  (Mounted  Enrrel  Sprayer) 

JuA  leads  everything  ot  Its  kind, 

j  )  \  Throws  line  mist  spray  with 
strung  forte.  No  clogging. 
W.  _____  Strainers  are  brushed 

fl\ 1  and  kepi  dean  and 

If  liquid  stirreduutomat- 

I — 7/5 I/  1  tcally.  For  catalog. 

\  Jf\  f Vf— Tfg  spraying  formula  and 

X.  Jv  A  directions  address 

V*  FIELD  FORCE  POMP  CO. 

™  Dept.  2.  Elmira.  N.  V.— 


IIITRATE  OF  SODA - 

W  AND 

1  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Also  Inoculating  Bacteria  for  Legumes 

Write  Today  /or  latest  booklets 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  Oity 


Grafting  Black  Walnuts 

On  page  301  I  notice  a  Black  walnut 
changed  to  English  walnut.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  it  is  done.  What  is  meant 
by  “modified  cleft-grafting?”  Can  you 
tell  me  when  and  how  to  select  tho 
scions?  Iu  sight  of  where  I  am  writing 
there  are  two  good-sized  English  walnut 
trees  iu  bearing.  They  were  brought 
from  Germany  several  years  ago.  and  if 
we  plant  the  nuts  they  do  not  produce 
the  same  kind  of  nuts  that  we  planted. 
I  would  like  to  top-graft  some  Black  wal¬ 
nuts  with  the  English.  This  is  a  real 
Black  walnut  country  and  plenty  of  Black 
walnut  trees  here.  j.  d.  wile. 

Clermont  Co..  Ohio. 

The  tree  changed  from  a  Black  to  au 
Euglish  walnut  is  in  Vincennes.  Indiana. 
The  methods  used  were  the  ordinary  cleft- 
graft  and  the  bark  or  slip-bark  graft,  the 
latter  described  and  illustrated  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  March  6th.  1913.  Iu  the 
same  article  is  illustrated  the  modified 
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“I  want  to  be  excused.”  said  the  wor¬ 
ried-looking  juryman,  addressing  the 
judge.  “  I  owe  a  man  $5  that  I  borrowed, 
and  as  he  is  leaving  town  for  some  years 
T  want  to  catch  him  before  he  gets  to  the 
train  and  pay  him  the  money.”  “You  are 
excused,”  replied  the  judge,  in  icy  tones. 
“1  don’t  want  anybody  ou  the  jury  who 
can  lie  like  that.” — The  Bellman. 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

tYe  believe  flint  every  advertisement  in  tins  paper  is  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  ore  every  possible  precaution  and  oil  in  It  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Bui  to  make  doubly  sure.  w.  will  make  good  unv  loss 
»  to  paid  subscribers  su-taiiud  by  trusting  nn.v  dellUerute  irwincler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  ndvertlsers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
sueh  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  colled  upon 
to  ad  lust  difference*!  or  niixtnlcc*.  between  our  subsenbei  s  nml  iionost. 
responsible  iiouses,  whether  advertiser* nr  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  Hi  is  end,  but  sueh  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonour, 
transactions,  Wo  protect  Subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  la, 
responsible  for  the  dolus  of  holiest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  .should  mention  Tins  Rnru,  Nkw- 
Yi tiiKEK  w  hen  writing  t  he  advertiser. 


SOMEHOW  many  people  have  gained  the  idea 
that  the  old  pastures  in  New  England  are  well 
suited  to  growing  potatoes.  We  do  not  know  just 
how  this  idea  started.  These  pastures  are  sour  and 
hidebound  with  hut  little  good  grass  left,  yet  there 
are  many  who  believe  the  soil  is  rich  in  potash,  and 
that  this  year  it  will  pay  to  plow  them  and  plant 
potatoes.  So  general  is  this  belief  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  into  it.  and  next  week  Prof.  T7. 
P.  Brooks  of  Massachusetts  will  tell  us  just  what 
there  is  in  it. 

* 

MB.  PROCTOR'S  story  of  his  one-acre  job  for  a 
man  is  no  fairy  tale  or  liack-to-the-lander  bait. 
Near  one  of  our  factory  towns,  where  the  local  de¬ 
mand  is  good,  such  an  acre  well  handled  will  give 
as  large  an  income  as  many  a  50-acre  farm  far  off 
the  railroad.  There  will  finally  he  in  bearing  near- 
ly  200  trees  on  that  acre.  Some  of  those  Yankees 
know  how  to  head  and  trim  them  so  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  on  an  average  $5  to  the  tree,  with  asparagus 
and  small  fruit  besides.  In  addition  a  big  flock  of 
chickens  will  occupy  the  orchard,  getting  part  of 
their  living  and  fertilizing  the  trees.  Mr.  Proctor 
will  follow  this  through  for  us.  and  give  11s  the  fig- 
r.res.  This  is  no  easy  job  for  a  back-to-the-huider, 
but  a  problem  for  the  most  experienced  hand  in  the 
best,  market  location.  No  man  has  yet  determined 
how  much  a  single  acre  of  land  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  one  acre  work 
where  two  acres  loafed  before. 

* 

LAST  week  a  farm  woman  asked  about  the  plan 
of  employing  a  community  doctor.  This  is  an 
important  thing  in  many  country  neighborhoods.  A 
certain  number  of  farmers  unite  and  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  some  good  physician  to  give  them  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  for  a  year  or  more.  A  definite  sum 
of  money  is  agreed  upon  for  the  year's  service  and 
medicines.  This  insures  a  fair  practice  for  ihe  doc¬ 
tor  and  reasonable  rates  for  the  farmers.  Not  only 
this,  hut  under  sueh  a  plan  the  children  and  the  fee¬ 
ble  or  ailing  are  under  regular  supervision,  and  thus 
have  a  far  better  chance  for  health.  In  theory  the 
plan  is  sound,  yet  there  may  he  details  about  it 
which  will  not  work  well  in  practice,  and  we  would 
like  to  know  all  about  it.  The  host  way  to  learn  is 
to  obtain  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
plan.  We  do  not  care  for  theories  or  guesses,  but 
.  if  any  of  our  people  have  really  tried  the  plan  we 
shall  he  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  We  would  like 
every  farm  family  to  have  access  to  the  services  of  a 
good  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse. 

* 

THOSE  articles  on  “Beef  Making  in  New  Eng¬ 
land"  have  started  a  great  discussion.  Years 
ago  the  “palefaces"  spread  over  the  hills  and  civil¬ 
ized  the  wilderness.  Of  late  years  the  wilderness 
has  “come  back.”  Now  the  vhitefneed  cattle  are 
working  in  to  give  the  wilderness  another  dose  of 
civilization.  Dairying  on  the  rough  lulls,  with  a 
shortage  of  hired  help,  is  a  precarious  business.  The 
problem  is  to  see  if  beef  stock  can  pay  better  than 
the  dairy  co\v.  The  theory  of  it  seems  sound.  The 
cattle  will  obtain  most  of  their  Summer  food  on 
the  rough  pasture  wrhile  the  level  valleys  can  pro¬ 
duce  corn  and  clover  and  Alfalfa  for  Winter  food. 
The  general  criticism  we  receive  is  not  against  the 
cattle  or  the  plan,  but  of  the  fanner.  It  is  claimed 
that  farmers  will  not  breed  straight — but  first  to  a 
Jersey,  then  to  a  Durham,  then  to  a  Holstein  and 
so  on,  so  that  in  the  end  they  have  a  yard  full  of 
mongrels.  If  they  do  the  same  with  the  beef  cuttle 
there  will  be  no  uniformity  of  the  steers  and  thus 
no  full  price.  If  they  will  breed  straight  to  Here¬ 
ford  or  some  other  beef  breed  and  forget  about 
dairying  they  will  have  a  chance. 


A  NUMBER  of  our  renders  have  sent  us  the  en¬ 
closed  article  from  The  Black  and  While  Jtee- 
ord.  and  asked  us  to  print  i!  with  comments.  One 
man  says,  “It.  should  he  published  until  it  is  read 
by  every  farmer  who  is  knocking  tlie  Department  ol: 
Foods  and  Markets  when  it  is  to  their  best  interests 
to  support  it." 

A  CONTINUOUS  COMBAT 

Every  inch  of  ground  won  by  the  forces  of  right  rep¬ 
resents  .1  struggle  with  the  forces  of  wrong — which 
might  he  well  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  who  mean  to  he  right  are  lighting  on  the 
side  of  wrong.  So  we  find  good  people  opposing  the 
advance  of  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  not.  ready  for  it.  or  because  a  ban  on  liquor- 
selling  constitutes  a  violation  of  personal  liberty.  Good 
people  are  criticising  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  (or  were 
before  In's  recent  vindication  )  because  one  so  energetic 
for  radical  reform  and  so  much  more  devoted  than  his 
fellows  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  is  only  working 
for  effect,  and  ought  to  he  squelched  *  *  *  Thus 
it  happens  that  these  good  men.  instead  of  putting 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  helping  along  a  measure  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  greater  results  for  the  interests 
they  represent  than  any  other  ever  yet  proposed,  are 
lighting  tooth  and  nail,  on  the  other  side,  to  serure  its 
defeat. 

The  grafters,  the  forces  that  profit  by  the  established 
order  of  things,  always  stand  firm  against  every  inno¬ 
vation  that  makes  for  righteousness  whereby  their  pro- 
tits  may  bo  reduced.  They  organize  the  opposition,  re¬ 
cruiting  their  forces  among  the  unsuspecting  good  folk, 
.innocent  of  evil  intent,  who  are  given  places  in  the 
front  of  tlie  fray  and  are  thus  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting — believing  they  are  leading  in  a  worthy 
cause  when  in  reality  they  are  merely  pawns  for  the 
hidden  powers  that  be. 

We  omit  the  mimes  of  several  men  mentioned  in 
the  original  article,  who  are  said  to  he  opposed  to 
1  lie  proposed  law  for  pasteurizing  milk,  as  we  de¬ 
sire  to  confine  this  discussion  to  principles — not  to 
details. 

We  cannot  improve  on  that  statement  of  a  great 
truth.  Whenever  a  battle  for  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  is  fought  there  are  several  influential 
classes  who  stand  off  and  criticize  or  help  the  en¬ 
emy.  As  a  rule  they  are  prosperous  people  with 
considerable  power  to  enforce  their  own  rights  in 
the  market.  Possibly  the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  benefit  them  greatly,  so  they  oppose  it — forget¬ 
ting  that  their  very  prosperity  has  laid  an  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  them  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  for- 
tiinate  or  are  less  able  to  protect  themselves.  Per¬ 
haps  men  do  not  approve  of  certain  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  a  battle,  or  then1  may  he  more  selfish 
motives  involved.  It.  is  strange  that  they  cannot  see 
that  in  such  a  contest  there  can  he  no  middle  ground. 
Either  they  favor  direct  marketing  reform  or  they 
are  leagued  with  the  commercial  and  transportation 
interests  which  are  and  have  been  sucking  the  life 
blood  away  from  farming  while  pretending  to  foster 
and  develop  it.  “ Merely  paints  for  the  hidden  pow¬ 
ers  that  he That  puts  it  well,  and  a  little  thought 
will  show  anyone  that  the  statement  is  correct.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  farmers  of  all  classes  are  back 
of  tlie  present  demand  for  marketing  reform,  and 
are  determined  that  the  Department  shall  have  a 
fair  chance.  There  are  some  of  the  men  indicated 
in  this  article,  hut  there  are  not  so  many,  and  we 
are  confident  that  before  long  all  who  are  worth 
while  will  see  just  what  they  are  doing  and  get  on 
the  right  side.  It  will  he  either  that  or  they  will 
he  pushed  to  one  side,  for  a  force  is  developing  in 
this  Slate  which  will  he  irresistible. 

* 

GOVERNOR  JAMES  F.  FIELDER  of  New  Jersey 
has  a  name  which  reminds  one  of  a  farm,  but 
if  there  is  anything  else  about  him  which  shows  any 
use  or  any  respect  for  agriculture  it  has  not  come 
into  evidence.  During  the  recent  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  Gov.  Fielder  went  out  of  his 
way  to  veto  the  very  hills  which  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers  demanded.  The  most  flagrant  act  of  this  sort 
was  his  veto  of  the  bill  exempting  farmers  from  the 
workingmen’s  compensation  act.  The  present  law 
was  designed  to  give  protection  to  workmen  in  the 
big  factories  or  under  large  contracts.  Under  its 
provisions  an  accident  to  a  couple  of  farm  laborers 
might  min  a  small  farmer  and  take  his  farm  away 
from  him.  In  New  York  exemptions  are  made  for 
farm  and  domestic  labor,  and  rightly  too.  The  New 
Jersey  Legislature  saw  the  injustice  of  this  law  and 
by  a  large  majority  passed  a  bill  which  exempted 
farm  labor.  Gov.  Fielder  sent  this  bill  to  the  State 
Library,  which  is  a  device  in  that  State  for  killing 
a  bill.  A  new  hill  was  at  once  drawn  and  passed 
the  State  Senate  17  to  4  and  the  Assembly  22  to  *4 — 
a  clear  expression  of  the  demand  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  of  the  farmers.  The  Governor  again 
sent  it  to  the  library — too  late  for  the  Legislature  to 
pass  it  over  his  veto.  This  is  hut  one  instance  of 
many — though  the  most  exasperating — of  the  con¬ 
tempt,  if  not  malice,  which  Governor  Fielder  has 
shown  toward  Jersey  agriculture.  Unfortunately 
the  farmers  cannot  get  at  this  despoiler  of  their 
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rights  with  their  votes.  He  is  going  back  into  an 
obscurity  which  will  he  stamped  in  after  him.  If 
ho  could  only  he  Induced  to  come  before  the  people 
asking  for  popular  judgment  he  would  he  cut  worse 
than  any  Jersey  man  who  ever  ran  for  office  in  the 
State.  That  is  one  thing  about  the  Jersey  farmers. 
No  man  fools  them  more  than  once,  and  no  man 
can  he  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  who  will 
veto  or  dodge  that  compensation  amendment! 

* 

We  hold,  that,  although  perfectly  legitimate  to  expose 
fraud  wherever  found,  it  is  not  an  editor’s  mission  to 
undertake  determining  the  merits  and  value  of  each 
plant,  machine,  fowl  and  animal  advertised  in  his  paper, 
for  the  reason  that  it,  is  not  only  impractical  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  qualified  to  do  so. 

E  have  that  from  a  man  who  is  selling  a 
rather  high-priced  novelty.  If  an  editor's 
“mission’’  could  he  settled  by  some  of  these  ob¬ 
servers,  it  would  have  just  about  as  much  shape  and 
character  as  a  feather  bed.  The  editor  would  be 
strapped  down  to  it  and  left  to  sleep  or  roar  at  some 
stuffed  lion.  According  to  this  philosophy  an  edi¬ 
tor  should  never  try  to  find  out  whether  a  thing 
offered  for  sale  is  a  fraud  or  a  faithful  friend.  lie 
'I'glit  to  “jolly"  his  readers,  feed  them  pleasant  es¬ 
says  on  “two  blades  of  grass”  and  hold  them  while 
every  man  who  has  something  to  sell  reaches  for 
their  pockets.  That  is  what  would  happen  if  the 
man  who  writes  above  could  determine  the  editor's 
“mission,”  and  carry  it  through  to  a  logical  end. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  qualified  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  merit  and  value  of  everything  advertised  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  hut  we  have  among  our  readers  peo¬ 
ple  who  arc  qualified  for  the  job  and  they  help  us. 
There  seem  to  he  two  theories  of  farm  journalism. 
One  is  to  give  everyone  a  free  hand  to  get  what  fie 
can  away  from  the  farmer.  The  other  is  to  save  the 
farmer  from  fraudulent,  extravagant  or  ill-advised 
payment  of  money.  If  we  are  to  have  any  free-will 
agency  in  determining  our  “mission"  wo  take  the 
latter  course. 

We  have  always  advocated  and  urged  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  improved  and  tested  stock  and  fixtures. 
That  means  a  wise  investment:  it  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  up  with  progress.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  always  warned  against,  the  indiscriminate  pur¬ 
chase  of  untested  and  high-priced  “novelties."  It. 
is  well  to  try  them  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  hut 
to  “plunge”  on  them  and  take  a  chance  on  what  the 
introducer  says  is  a  gamble,  and  we  want  you  to 
understand  that  before  you  invest  heavily.  We  can 
easily  understand  that,  a  dealer  well  stocked  with 
high-priced  articles  and  anxious  to  dispose  of  them 
at  once  will  not  think  well  of  this  conservative  pol¬ 
icy.  In  sueh  cases  our  first  duty  is  to  our  readers, 
and  we  shall  continue  our  plan  of  urging  them  to 
buy  conservatively,  and  not  to  gamble  with  untested 
things  for  the  sake  of  being  first  to  use  them. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  explained  the  cruel  and  crim¬ 
inal  methods  used  by  poultry  dealers  in  feed¬ 
ing  sand  and  gravel  to  chickens  in  order  to  increase 
their  weight.  The  Humane  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Animals  has  arrested  Edward  Godfrey, 
chicken  feeder  for  ,T.  Ba  IT.  for  practicing 
this  inhuman  treatment.  The  first  of  Buff’s  cars  on 
examination  were  found  all  right,  hut  in  one  of  the 
cars  there  was  a  lot  of  poultry  confined,  several  of 
which  were  found  to  have  overcrowded  crops,  and 
a  few  were  in  a  dying  condition.  Godfrey  was  held 
in  .$200  hail  until  May  first.  Baff  asked  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  that  date  oti  account  of  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days.  Mr.  Buff  is  the  son  of  Bernard  Baff,  who  was 
assassinated  by  hired  murderers  on  November  2.“», 
1914.  He  was  opposed  to  the  live  poultry  trust. 
Two  of  the  assassins  were  convicted  last,  week,  and 
others  are  yet  to  be  tried.  The  men  higher  up  who 
were  supposed  to  have  procured  the  murder  are 
under  suspicion,  but  have  not  yet  been  arrested. 
Consumers  in  New  York  have  been  paying  millions 
of  dollars  for  sand  and  gravel  fed  to  live  poultry 
through  this  cruel  process.  It  is  an  inhuman  extor¬ 
tion  which  should  lie  stamped  out. 


Brevities 

There  are  times  when  a  soft  answer  only  invites 
wrath. 

Some  of  our  readers  put  up  a  strong  protest  against 
the  “F.”  in  R.  F.  I).  F.  stands  for  “free”  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to,  but  the  name  has  no  more  place  in  this  mail 
service  than  in  any  other.  Call  it  R,  D.  and  leave  the 
“free”  out. 

A  case  is  reported  where  a  serious  case  of  poisoning 
occurred  from  eating  mushrooms.  It  seems  that  a  few 
abnormal  mushrooms  came  up  in  a  cultivated  bed  and 
caused  the  trouble.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  grow 
and  sell  this  crop  until  they  can  instantly  detect  the 
wise  nous  specimens. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

The  apple  market  drags  along  without  much  change. 
When  fancy  apples  can  he  had,  they  bring  a  good 
price.  Fancy  Greenings  sold  during  the  week  up  t.o 
$3.50  per  barrel  and  fancy  Baldwins  $3  to  $3.25.  A 
lot  of  really  high  quality  Xewtowns  last  week  brought, 
np  to  $5  a  barrel.  There  is  however,  very  little  of 
the  fancy  fruit  on  tin'  market  and  very  much  of  me¬ 
dium  to  poor  grades  and  prices  range  from  $2.75  to 
$3  on  good  Grade  A  stock,  with  lower  prices  for  other 
grades,  according  to  quality. 

The  apple  situation  this  year  has  been  peculiar.  The 
Federal  Government  underestimated  the  crop  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Other  observers  did  the  same 
thing  and  these  estimates  favored  the  advancing  of 
prices  during  the  late  .Summer  and  Fall  months.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  small  estimate  in  August,  speculators 
were  disposed  to  buy  close  with  a  view  to  big  profits 
later  on.  $2  a  barrel  was  their  published  limit  for 
grade  A  apples.  The  announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  to  hold  public  auction  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  stimulated  the  activity  of  speculators 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  control  of  all  the 
high-class  fruit,  with  a  view  of  keeping  it  away  from 
public  sales.  The  auction  sales  conducted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  the  orchards  standardized  the  price  of 
barreled  apples  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  stimulated  speculative  buying.  During 
September,  Octoher  and  November,  prices  of  apples  in 
consuming  centers  ranged  high.  The  speculators,  how¬ 
ever.  felt  certain  of  still  higher  prices  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  refused  to  let.  the  apples  they  controlled,  on  to 
the  market.  As  a  result  small  growers  who  had  no 
facilities  for  storing,  found  a  ready  and  a  profitable 
market  at  the  auction  sales. 

On  December  1st.  the  report  showed  that  apples  in 
storage  aggregated  ti.154.S55  barrels.  This  was  1.200.- 
000  barrels  more  than  was  held  in  storage  the  corres¬ 
ponding  time  the  year  previous.  Notwithstanding  this 
large  holding,  speculators  still  adhered  to  the  prospect 
of  higher  prices  later  on  and  refused  to  put  the  fruit, 
on  the  market.  Tn  the  meantime  California  and  Flor¬ 
ida  kept  a  steady  supply  of  citrus  fruit  in  the  market, 
and  established  a  regular  and  steady  demand  for  it.  to 
the  exclusion  of  apples.  The  result  of  this  holding 
policy  is  that  on  April  1st.  we  had  2,017.111  barrels 
of  apples  yet  in  cold  storage,  and  the  speculators  are 
grudgingly  putting  these  on  the  market  at  a  loss  to 
themselves,  which  is  estimated  to  he  $1.50  a  barrel, 
with  an  aggregate  loss,  as  estimated  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  to  the  apple  speculators  in  the  whole  country  for 
the  year  of  $N. 000.000. 

From  the  opening  of  the  season  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  to  keep  a  full 
volume  and  steady  supply  of  fruit  in  the  New  York 
market,  with  the  assurance  that  the  demand  would  he 
increased  from  day  In  day  by  getting  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  closer  together  and  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution.  Nearly  all  of  the  New  York  State 
growers  followed  the  advice  to  their  own  profit  and 
either  sold  through  the  Department  or  to  the  specula¬ 
tors.  The  dealers  had  the  opportunity  to  make  reason- 
aide  profits  on  their  holdings  during  the  Full  months. 
They  might  have  reduced  (heir  holdings  and  their  losses 
by  keeping  a  constant  supply  in  the  market  during  the 
Winter  and  increasing  the  consumption.  They  chose 
to  hold  for  big  gains  and  they  must  now  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  had  judgment. 

A  ppl  cs  being  practically  all  out  of  the  growers’  hands, 
shipments  to  the  auction  last  week  were  light  and  no 
fancy  or  high  grade  quality.  Sales  were  as  follows: 

APPLES.  3  hhls.  Baldwin  $2.15:  3  Ben  Davis 
$1.75:  2  Stark  $1.85;  2  N.  W.  Greening  $1.95;  2  Pip¬ 
pin  $3.5(1;  30  Greening  $2.70;  5X  $2.05:  10  $2.25;  14 
$2.15;  2  $2.35;  21  Baldwin  $2.70;  3  $2.30;  S  Russel 
$2;  2  $1.70:  11  Greening  $3.20;  IS  $2.10;  0  Pomeroy 
$3:  1  Phoenix  $4.05;  107  Baldwin  $2.50;  3  $1.N5;  2 
$1.05;  1  $2.25;  5  $1.75:  1  $1.00;  133  $2.15;  0  $1.00;  3 
Ben  Davis  $2.10:  1  $1.00. 

POTATOES.— 34  sacks  $2.75;  10  $2.90;  10  $2.S0; 
193  $2.75:  20  $3;  205  $2.95;  5  $2.75;  15  hkts.  SOc. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  week  ending  April  13th,  1916: 

EGGS. — y»  ease  duck  eggs  39c :  1  case  duck  eggs 
38c:  1  case  duck  eggs  30c:  1  -use  27c:  120  cubes  20c; 

2  coses  25 14c ;  50  cases  25c;  29  cases  2414c;  32  cases 
21c:  0  cases  23J/»c;  18  cases  23c:  1  case  22c;  1  ease 
21 14  e. 

MTSGEl.LANEt  >TTS. — 1  dressed  calf.  79  lbs.,  13c; 

2  dressed  calves.  193  lhs.,  15e;  3  dressed  calves,  215 
lhs..  13c;  I  dressed  calves.  299  lhs.,  12V>e;  1  live  calf, 
110  lhs.  11  Vie:  3  dressed  pigs,  290  lhs.  13c;  1  pkg. 
butter.  22  lhs.,  34c;  23  gallons  syrup  90c  per  gal.;  11 
lhs.  butter  33c:  9  squabs  $2.50;  1  doz.  canned  peaches 
$1 :  1  doz.  canned  peaches  75c;  1  coop  geese,  29  lhs.. 
15c  per  lh.;  5  coops  poultry.  257  lhs..  20c;  1  dressed 
calf.  120  lhs..  1444c;  1  calf's  liver  00c;  0  eases  A-gradc 
honey  $3.00  per  ease;  1  dressed  calf,  91  lhs..  15c ;  4 
pails  butter  (10  lhs.  eachl  30c;  2  dressed  calves.  172 
lhs..  15c;  1  box  livers  $1.50;  1  dressed  calf.  45  lhs.. 
10c;  1  tub  butter  (04  lhs.)  20c;  .3  dressed  calves.  241 
lhs..  14c;  1  hag  calves’  livers,  head  and  feet.  $2:  42 
gallons  syrup  $1  per  gal.;  30  lhs.  butter  31c;  1  basket 
string  beans  $4:  1  basket  string  beans  $3;  7  bids, 
parsnips  00c;  15  hags  onions  00c. 

That  Car  oi  Frozen  Apples 

I  have  your  letter  containing  check  for  $77.80  in 
Sctlement  of  claim  for  freezing  of  my  carload  of  apples, 
and  I  thank  you.  Another  time  I  will  try  to  avoid 
shipments  in  cold  weather.  1  am  well  satisfied  with 
my  first  shipment  and  I  believe  you  are  doing  a  good 
work  for  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  1  have 
some  butter  to  ship  now.  and  next  year  hope  to  have 
some  shipments  of  potatoes  for  you.  G.  E.  e. 

Michigan. 

In  reporting  this  sale  of  apples  some  weeks  back  it 
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wac  explained  that  the  price  was  low  because  the  ap¬ 
ples  had  frozen  in  transit  because  of  delay  and  cold 
weather.  The  Department  put  in  the  claim  and  got  a 
prompt  settlement,  securing  the  grower  a  fair  price 
for  the  goods. 

False  Market  Quotations 

Do  false  quotations  in  price  currents,  issued  from 
New  York  City,  discriminate  against  the  New  York 
producer?  Some  shippers  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
injury  done  by  false  quotations.  Let  us  illustrate  from 
a  live  poultry  situation  developed  last  week.  Indiana 
and  other  Western  live  poultry,  weighing  five  pounds 
or  heavier  per  head,  sold  to  large  dealers  at  three  cents 
above  the  quotations.  Tn  other  words,  the  dealers  in¬ 
duced  the  price  current  editors  to  publish  the  price  of 
this  grade  of  live  poultry  at  three  cents  below  the  sill¬ 
ing  price.  If.  however,  a  shipper  from  New  York  or 
adjacent  States  made  a  shipment  of  this  grade  of  poul¬ 
try  to  New  York,  it  would  sell  for  no  higher  than  the 
quotations  in  the  price  current,  which  would  he  actu¬ 
ally  three  cents  below  the  honest  price  of  the  poultry. 
This  same  thing  occurs  almost  daily  in  quotations  on 
butter  and  cheese  and  many  other  products.  It  is 
done  with  a  deliberation  and  with  a  purpose,  and  yet 
there  sire  men  in  farm  official  circles  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  wish  us  to  apply  the  soft,  pedal  to  cus¬ 
toms  of  Ibis  kind  and  talk  about  making  friends  in  a 
system  that  makes  a  practice  of  this  kind  of  trickery. 
There  may  lie  honest  men  in  the  business,  blit  the 
system  is  such  that  no  one  man  can  resist  and  to  say 
the  least  none  of  them  protest  against  the  system. 

Auction  vs.  Private  Sale 

During  the  first  week  of  April  a  prominent  grower 
in  Virginia  shipped  a  carload  of  Ben  Davis  apples  to  a 
commission  dealer  in  New  York  City.  It  was  sold  in 
hulk  on  the  dock  at  $2.35  a  barrel.  The  buyer  brought 
samples  of  them  to  the  auction  rooms,  and  catalogued 
them  for  resale  a  few  days  later.  They  were  sold  at 
auction  for  $2.(15  a  barrel.  The  grower  lost  just  30 
cents  a  barrel  on  the  gross  price  for  the  privilege  of 
making  a  private  sale.  lie  probably  paid  10  per  cent, 
commission  besides.  The  auction  commission  is  five 
per  cent.  We  are  not  able  to  make  many  such  com¬ 
parisons  because  it  is  not  easy  to  get  records  from  the 
private  sales;  hut  all  the  records  we  do  get  show  an 
advantage  in  the  auction  sales. 

Another  shipment  of  California  boxed  Newtowns  were 
bought  by  a  speculator  on  the  dock,  and  resold  at  an 
advance  in  the  auction  rooms.  The  original  price  was 
not  made  known,  hut  the  dealer  was  satisfied  with  the 
auction  sale  and  evidently  made  a  profit.  The  logic  of 
the  situation  is  that  all  perishable  fruit  will  be  sold 
in  New  York  City  at  auction  in  the  future. 

An  Inspector’s  Mistake 

Some  weeks  back  we  referred  to  the  condemnation  by 
an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  a  single  barrel  of 
apples  in  a  ear  lot  from  Mr.  14.  C.  Brown  of  Hoosick, 
N.  Y..  in  a  shipment  to  Olivit  Brothers  of  New  York. 
Tt  was  suggested  that  the  discovery  of  a  single  barrel 
of  decayed  apples  in  a  car  of  1  GO  barrels  was  unusual. 
The  trade  papers  condemned  the  suggestion  in  the 
Strongest  language  at  tlieir  command;  and  accused  The 
14.  X.-Y.  of  innuendo  and  reckless  assumption  of  facts 
without  trustworthy  information.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  spared  them  the  embarrassment  of  details, 
which  the  trade  papers  might  have  learned  for  them¬ 
selves  if  they  were  anxious  to  he  exact.  The  young  and 
inexperienced  man  who  insj . ted  the  apples  had  no  in¬ 

formation  to  show  where  the  apples  that  he  con¬ 
demned  came  front.  lie  was  shown  a  barrel  of  decayed 
apples  with  no  marks  or  name  to  identify  it.  The 
agent  told  him  it  belonged  to  the  Brown  car;  and  lie 
accepted  the  agent’s  word  and  issued  the  certificate. 
For  all  he  know  that  barrel  of  apples  may  have  come 
from  China.  The  Brown  apples  were  marked  and  sten¬ 
ciled,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  this  one  barrel  happened 
to  he  both  decayed  and  unmarked.  Anyway  the  whole 
available  truth  about  the  condemnation  has  not  yet 
been  told  by  the  trade  press. 

On  behalf  of  the  Health  Department  it  may  be  said 
that  the.  inspector  was  a  new  man,  and  while  disciplined 
for  his  carelessness,  is  helieved  to  have  acted  in  good 
faith.  In  the  past  years  tin*  city  inspection  service 
was  left  much  to  the  man  in  the  field.  At  the  present 
time  the  inspectors  are  under  careful  supervision,  and 
the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  past  are  pretty  well 
eliminated. 

Protested  Egg  Check 

During  October.  1915,  I  shipped  10  cases  of  fresh 
i  ggs  to  14.  I*.  Ellis  of  Tenafly.  X.  .T„  and  3210  Broad¬ 
way.  Now  York  City.  <  >n  December  1st  lie  sent  me 
check  for  $125  which  went  to  protest  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  collect  since,  l’lease  look  it  up  for  me. 
Michigan.  F.  .T.  p. 

The  Department  has  exhausted  its  patience  in  efforts 
to  collect  this  claim.  Mr.  Ellis  acknowledges  the  debt 
and  promises  payment  from  time  to  time,  but  always 
breaks  the  promises.  Nothing  remains  but  suit  and  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to  realize  on  judgment,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  successful. 

The  Department  has  not  felt  that  it  is  organized  to 
get  the  returns  for  eggs  that  it  could  get  if  organized 
to  sell  direct  to  consumers;  hut  it  does  get  the  whole¬ 
sale  price ;  and  the  returns  are  sure  and  prompt.  At 
the.  beginning  there  was  a  little  delay  in  making  out 
account  sales,  but  all  returns  now  go  out  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  sale.  It  certainly  is  an  improvement  on  Mr. 
Ellis. 
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labor  BUREAU  DISCONTINUED. — Announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Bureau  of  Farm  Labor  has  been  discontinued.  It. 
is  said  that  this  action  was  taken  because  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  has  bureaus  in  several  cities, 
and  because  New  York  City  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  have  similar  bureaus.  The  bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1905  and  was  designed  to  distribute  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  farming  districts  to  supply  the  demand  for 
farm  labor.  The  bureau  has  found  employment  for  50,- 
000  persons  since  its  establishment. 

SOME  FORESTRY  MATTERS. — At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Northern  New  York  Development 
League  held  at  Potsdam,  a  resolution  was  adopted  plac¬ 
ing  the  league  on  record  as  opposing  t.he  government 
development  and  ownership  of  water  powers  as  against 
private  development,  and  further  that  the  development 
ot  water  powers  in  northern  New  York  he  immediately 
undertaken  with  private  capital  rather  than  wait  for 
possible  Federal  or  State  aid.  The.  Shields  water  pow¬ 
er  hill  now  before  Congress  was  approved.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  was  given  the  question  of  opposing  the  bill, 
backed  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  which  would 
prohibit,  the  cutting  of  beech,  birch  and  maple  timber 
in  the  forest  preserve  but  the  league  decided  to  go  on 
record  against  it.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  .Ti\,  was  elected 
president  of  the  League. 

CHAUTAUQUA  FRUIT  GROWERS*  ORGANIZE. 
— The  organization  of  the  Chautauqua  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  was  perfected  at  a  meeting  on  April  8  at 
Ashville.  The  association  is  purely  co-operative  and  is 
designed  to  grade,  pack  and  market  the  apple  products 
of  the  county.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  J.  R. 
Pa!  me  tor  of  Lakewood  is  temporary  president.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  three  packing  houses  the  first  year, 
one  at  Clmuey's  Point,  one  at  Ashville  and  one  at  Watts 
Flats.  Possibly  there  may  he  another  at  Jamestown. 
The  success  of  the  project  is  assured  from  the  outset  as 
those  interested  in  the  organization  usually  have  about 
1.2,000  barrels  of  apples  in  their  orchards,  It  is  very 
probable,  that  this  number  will  be  doubled,  however. 

THE  STOCK  TRANSPORTATION  LAW.— The 
bill  which  increases  the  time  limit  from  24  to  28  hours 
during  which  stock  may  he  kept  on  hoard  ears  in  trans¬ 
portation  has  passed  both  houses  and  will  receive  the 
Governor’s  signature.  This  is  a  measure  in  which  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  State  Grange  has  been  in¬ 
terested  and  for  two  or  three  years  has  been  active  in 
promoting,  and  to  them  much  credit  is  given  for  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 


Peach  Prospects 

The  peach  lmds  that  T  have  examined  so  far,  I  find 
in  perfect  condition.  WMF 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


from  <0  to  !*!>  per  cent,  ot  the  peach  buds  in  this 
neighborhood  are  frozen.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out, 
some  of  the  large  orchards  near  here  are  practically  all 
frozen.  j.  s.'g. 

Morristown,  N.  .T. 


One  of  the  largest  growers  here  claims  80  per  cent, 
injury.  Orchards  that  I  have  inspected  all  .show  dead 
buds.  The  Elherta  and  Belle  of  Georgia  are  very  badly 
hurt,  75  per  cent,  at  least.  Carman,  Miss  Lolo  anil 
Iron  Mountain  all  right  so  far.  F.  w.  K. 

New  Brunswick.  N.  .T. 


One-half  of  last  year  is  all  we  are  expecting. 
Moorestown,  N.  .t.  w.  b.  l. 


As  to  the  condition  of  the  peach  buds  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J„  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  them 
leads  me  to  say  that  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  lmds  have  been  killed.  In  the  sections  nearer 
the  shore  there  has  not  been  so  much  damage  appar¬ 
ently,  and  this  is  especially  trim  of  the  hills  around 
Middletown.  Tn  the  inland  regions  the  damage  as  a 
rule  is  much  more  marked,  although  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  I  believe  most  of  the  damage  has 
occurred  on  Elbertas,  in  many  cases  90  per  cent,  of 
these  buds  having  been  killed,  Greensboro  and  Car¬ 
man  have  fared  better  while  Belle  of  Georgia  comes  be¬ 
tween  these  and  Elbertas  in  the  amount  of  injury  done. 
Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  estimate  of 
50  per  cent,  live  buds  at  the  present  time  is  about  cor¬ 


rect. 

Freehold,  N.  .T. 


W.  B.  D. 


At  this  date  (April  6)  the  fruit  lmds  on  the  peach 
trees  have  swollen  so  the  live  buds  can  easily  he  seen. 
On  all  trees  that  made  satisfactory  growth  the  past 
season  the  damage  to  buds  will  hardly  exceed  35  per 
cent,  on  the  hardier  varieties  and  about  50  per  cent,  on 
Elbertas.  Reeves,  Craw  ford,  etc.  In  some  orchards, 
i  wing  to  overloading,  insufficient  fertilization  or  that 
for  some  other  cause  entered  the  Winter  in  weakened 
condition,  about  10  per  cent,  generally  shotild  be  added 
to  the  estimate.  Would  consider  the  present  number  of 
live  buds  ample  for  an  average  crop.  E.  s.  s. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


Government  Apple  Report 

The  holdings  of  apples  in  432  warehouses  reported 
April  1  were  2.021,159  barrels.  Monthly  reports  of 
427  of  these  storages  were  made  as  follows;  boxes  being 
reduced  to  barrels  in  the  figures: 


Dec.  1,  1915 
Jan.  1,  1916 
Feb.  1,  1910 
Mar.  1,  191(5 
Apr.  1,  1910 


6,154,855 

5,402.739 

4,488.845 

3.248,019 

2.017,512 


The  storages  giving  these  figures  were  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  States:  New  York  69;  Illinois  31;  Missouri  24; 
Pennsylvania  23;  Kansas  20;  California,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  IS;  Texas  17;  Virginia.  Iowa  and  Washington 
14;  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  11;  West  Virginia  9; 
Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  8; 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  Colorado  7;  Oregon  and 
Louisiana  6;  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  5;  Arizona.  Oklahoma  and  Minnesota  4;  North 
Carolina  3;  Utah,  North  Dakota,  Alabama,  Florida  and 
Delaware  2;  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Maine,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island  and  District  of  Columbia  1.  The  holdings 
in  New  York  Stale  April  1  were  552  per  cent,  of  De¬ 
cember  1;  Illinois  39.5;  Missouri  34;  Colorado  43.9; 
Washington  49.1;  Ohio  42;  Pennsylvania  30.2;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  29.5;  and  New  Jersey  24.6.  The  Comparison 
of  holdings  with  April  made  with  397  Storages,  shows 
588,9(58  barrels  or  455.9  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
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of  white  fluffy  rolls  to  pad  our  quilts. 
There  is  no  dirt,  lint  or  knots  to  break 
our  needles  on  when  quilting.  When  suf¬ 
ficient  rolls  are  made  the  lining  is  sewed 
to  the  frames,  the  rolls  or  bats  are  laid 
on  lining,  then  the  top  or  pieced  work 
placed  smoothly  on  top  and  basted 
around  edges,  then  quilt  and  frames  are 
swung  up  or  suspended  from  overhead 
ceiling  and  we  are  ready  for  help.  A 
sheet  is  spread  over  quilt  when  not  quilt¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  room  is  used,  the  quilt  is 
raised  up  out  of  the  way  by  winding  the 
cords  around  the  ends  of  quilting  laths 
until  quilt  is  above  our  beads. 

MRS.  D.  b.  P. 


easy  for  a  busy  man,  whose  daily  life  in¬ 
cludes  much  hard  manual  work,  to  get 
an  idea  that  his  personal  appearance  does 
not  matter — and  yet  strangers  are  hound 
to  judge  a  man  by  his  exterior  at  first. 
Sloueby  clothes  lead  to  slouchy  manners 
and  appearance.  We  have  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  the  spread  of  khaki 
after  the  Spanish  war;  it  has  resulted  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  suitable  for 
hard  work,  and  yet  possessing  sufficient 
picturesqueness  to  set.  off  a  muscular, 
sun-tanned  wearer.  There  is  no  reason, 
in  these  mail-order  days,  for  any  man 
who'has  the  means  of  purchase  to  buy  or 
wear  "countrified"  garments,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  the  farmer,  young  or 
old,  to  look  what  he  is,  a  self-respecting 
business  man,  whether  he  is  in  the  field, 
on  the  wagon,  or  transacting  his  affairs 
in  town. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


AND  PARTIAL.  FASTING 


From  Day  to  Day 

On  Easter  Day 

We  light  the  Easter  fire,  and  the  Easter 
lamps  we  trim, 

And  lilies  rear  their  clialiced  cups  in 
churches  rich  and  dim. 

And  chapel  low  and  minster  high  the 
same  triumphant  strains 

In  city  and  in  village  raise,  and  on  the 
lonely  plains. 

"Life"  is  the  strain,  and  ‘‘endless  life" 
the  chiming  bells  repeat — 

A  word  of  victory  over  death,  a  word  of 
promise  sweet; 

And  as  the  great  good  clasps  the  less,  the 
sun  a  myriad  rays, 

So  do  a  hundred  thoughts  of  joy  cling 
round  our  Easter  days. 

And  one  which  seems  at  times  the  best 
and  dearest  of  them  all, 

Is  this:  that  all  the  many  dead  in  ages 
past  recall. 

With  the  friends  who  died  so  long  ago 
that  memory  seeks  in  vain 

To  call  the  vanished  faces  back,  and  make 
them  live  again ; 


The  right  kind  of  nitre  oil,  the  Natural  Untreated 
Olive  Oil  pure,  will  in  most  cases  so  greatly  improve 
the  health  that  Nature  does  the  rest  and  makes  you 
well.  It  is  not  a  cure  all.  and  will  not  give  health  to  in¬ 
curables,  hut  It  has  given  hope  to  many  hopeless  ones. 
What  it  will  do  in  worth  knowing  and  any  one  can 
know  by  reading  our  free  Booklet,  which  tells  every¬ 
thing  that  Is  known  about  olive  oil  and  hmv  to  take 
it,  either  clear  nr  mixed  with  fruit  juices  or  Port 
Wine  as  directed  in  free  Booklet,  which  tells  about 
all  kinds  and  grades.  Telia  why  difference  In  grades 
ai'd  prices  About  adulteration  ;ui 0  deception.  How 
to  obtain  i-vire  Explain*  difference  between  the  or- 
dmnry  olive  oil  and  Ute  Natural.  Untreated  Oil. 

The  Callahan  Special  Olive  Oil  is  the  Natural  Pura 
Untreated  Oil.  llirect  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Your 
choice  of  either  It  is  nil  equalled  In  dollcacv,  purity, 
and  high  duality.  Plcunuit  in  taste  to  those  who 
cauiuit  lake  ordinary  olive  oil.  if  you  wish  to  test  its 
excellence  send  ns  $1.00  for  trial  Quart  nr  $3.50  for 
gallon.  In  tins  only.  Full  measure.  Free  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  U.  8.  on  first  orders.  On  further  or¬ 
ders  free  delivery  tlD  to  600  miles. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  Pure  Natural  Olive  Oil  is 
greatly  Increased  if  taken  with  the  Partial  Tasting 
Method,  a  natural  way  to  promote  health  without 
medicine,  especially  for  Dyspepsia,  Constipation.  Galt 
Slones.  Weakness.  Wasting.  Run  Down  Conditions. 
This  is  ei  t ilalii ed  in  onr  other  booklet.  ".Health  Facta 
and  Partial  Fasting."  This  little  book  tells  how 
Partial  Fasting  either  alone  or  with  Natural  Olive 
Oil,  restores  the  digestive  organs  to  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  Tells  also  Of  the  beneficial  effect  of  raw  vege¬ 
tables.  Ono  raw  vegetable  has  peculiar  tonic  and 
strengthening  virtues  which  are  almost  unknown. 
Banishes  rheumatism  even  In  the  joints.  This  book 
gives  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  a  complex¬ 
ion  beaut iflcr  with  olive  oil  that  whitens,  clears  and 
beautifies  the  skin  making  it  soft  and  delicate.  an¬ 
other  for  preventing  gray  linlr  and  restoring  it  In 
growth,  color  and  lustre.  Gives  other  facts  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women.  .  _  .  _  .  .  „„ 

The  Treatise  on  Health  and  Partial  Fasting  is  30o, 
and  the  free  olive  oil  booklet  Is  sent,  with  it. 

The  Olive  Oil  booklet  Is  free  to  all.  It  gives  Im¬ 
portant  facts  about  olive  oil  of  interest  to  nil  who 
want  it  pure.  The  little  liook  "Health  Facts  and 
Partial  Fasting"  is  30  cents. 

GEO.  CALLAHAN  &  CO.,  215  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oil  Merchants  for  28  Years. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

New  Spring  lingerie  is  dawn  pink,  a 
pale  flesh  shade,  embroidered  or  feather- 
stitehed  in  pule  blue.  Some  is  merely 
buttonholed  in  the  blue,  while  some  is 
elaborately  embroidered.  The  material 
is  batiste. 

Blazer  striped  flannel  skirts  are  a  sport 
model,  white  flannel  wtih  broad  stripes  of 
brown,  greeu,  black  or  navy.  They  but¬ 
ton  down  the  front  and  have  strap- 


Patchwork  from  Tennessee 

I  for  one  am  glad  the  old-time  art  of 
patchwork  quilts  is  reviving.  Here  iu 
this  part  of  the  world  it  has  never  died 
out.  We  younger  generations  have  the 
And  those  so  lately  gone  from  us  that  quilts  of  our  mothers  and  great-grand- 
still  they  seem  to  be  _____ 

Beside  our  path,  beside  our  board,  iu  £  Jf- 

viewless  company —  | 

A  light  for  all  our  weai-y  hours,  a  glory 

All,  all  the  dead,  the  near,  the  far,  take  \ 

part  iu  Easter  Day.  L 

— Susan  Coolidge.  \JL3jJ  V.  j' * — * - 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Upper  Mont-  _______ 

elair,  N.  J.,  has  been  conducting  a  do-  L 

mestic  arts  competition  for  girls,  offering 

prizes  for  dress-making,  millinery,  cake-  D' 

making  and  bed-making.  One  woman  i 

writer  on  economics  recently  asserted 

that  business  and  wage-earning,  l-ather 

than  domestic  training,  was  what  women  "1  ^  / 

needed,  basing  her  assertion  on  the  idea  y  'v> 

that  everyone  would  live  iu  a  city  flat, 

with  a  community  kitchen  or  delicti tes-  2  x 

sen  shop  around  the  corner.  There  is  ^|| . 

many  a  country  community  that  ought 

to  attempt  a  co-operative  laundry,  but 

we  still  need  the  individual  home,  and 

any  effort  to  interest  the  girls  is  an  " 

advantage.  PM 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


FreightPflid — AYear’s Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  Imek  of  every  stove  Our  ong 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stovo 
or  range  at  Icsb  coat. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  *  year— money  refunded  if  it  dwsn’t 
prove  niwolutely  satisfactory.  W *  Pay  freight, 
guarantee  8ft  fe  delivery  ft^d  send  every  stove  rjady 
to  act  op.  Big  Free  Catalog— Send  for  Vnow. 

See  why  improved  features  of  GoldCoie  Mores  help 

you  save  fuel  and  bake  bettor.  Write  touay. 

3  Oak  St.,  Trey.  N.  Y. 


COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 


W  ater  Pumps  W  ater 

with  u  Rife  Rum.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 

■  purport!*  uboi.it  ymir  country  home— with- 

M  out  fil.ll,  labor,  r rr.-v.ir.g  or  rm.Hirs.  A 
■  small  r l  roam  operates  live  Kifrt  Rum  and 
H  fills  hixn  elevated  tanks  or  ope  rates  air 

■  pressure  system.  Kaxy  to  install.  First 
cost  tbo  only  cost.  Always  on  t lor:  job  day 

|L  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  11,000  it* 
_ Q  .1  ^  daily  use.  Send  for 


Something  a  little  different  in  bread 
puddings  is  quaking  pudding,  made  as 
follows:  Materials  required  are  one 
quart  milk,  four  eggs,  tAVO  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  one  quart  stale  bread  cut  in  thin 
slices,  one-quarter  cup  currants,  one  cup 
stoned  raisins,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
three  tablespoonfuls  sugar.  Measure  the 
bread  after  it  has  been  cut.  Butter  a  tin 
pudding  mold,  sprinkle  it  with  currants 
on  bottom  and  sides,  then  lay  broad  in  it 
in  layers,  sprinkling  raisins  and  sugar 
over  each  layer.  Beat  the  eggs,  adding 
salt  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  then  add  milk, 
and  pour  it  all  over  the  bread 
away  in  a  cool  place  for  two  hours:  then 
put  in  steamer  and  cook  for  one  hour.  A 
pleasant  variation  is  to  add  some  chopped  flax,  and  the  thread 
apple,  with  the  raisins. 


— r  Y  &X\a<:7lU' — free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

'JA  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  YotL 

Dress  Goods  by  the  Y ard 

or  bolt,  direct  to  consumer  at  mill  prio  v.  Send  for  Ireo 
sum pie*  showing  latest  styles  and  all  standard  fanned 
in  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  wool.  We  deliver  free  ami 
satisfy  customers,  or  refund. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R 

til  Chumbers  Street  ::  ::  New  York  City 


mothers  to  pattern  from ;  yet  we  may  bound  poekel 
take  off  the  patterns,  hut  we  cannot  pro-  skirts  of  cottc 
cure  tbo  fadeless  colors,  nor  set  the  min-  broad  stripes 
ute  stitches  of  our  foremothers.  or  black ;  pri< 

One  is  lying  before  me  now ;  it  is  the  W  aists  of  s 
Rose  of  Sharon,  partly  pieced  and  partly  with  roll  coll 
Set  it  get  on,  red,  green,  blue,  yellow  and  white  frill  edged  wi 
background;  the  padding  is  wool  washed  points, 
soft  and  white,  the  lining  is  homespun  Leghorn  ha 

is  homespun  of  flax  sorts  of  styles 
too.  Time  has  mellowed  the  colors  a  picturesque 
bit,  but  age  has  not  caused  a  thread  to  drooping  brim 
d  for  loosen.  The  quilting!  I  wish  you  could  Plain  taile 

»r.  A  see  it;  feathers,  tiny  spaced  bars  and  again  seen  foi 
red  by  lines,  every  stitch  just  as  even,  every  both  plain  co 
satis-  knot  securely  hidden  between  lining  and  Malinc  rue 
place  top.  How  would  you  like  to  spin  over  from  .$1  a  y i 
;oat  of  2,000  yards  of  thread  just  to  piece  and  color.  The  d 
This  quilt  one  quilt,  beside  the  cuts  used  for  tier  for  stan< 
is  to  weaving  the  lining?  The  hands  that  did  of  a  small  ha 
pepper,  especially  this  hsive  long  since  moldered  to  dust,  down  upon  tl 
in  paper,  and  then  and  two  generations  used  the  quilt  on  the  ing  is  often  h 
ig,  with  a  loop  to  spare  bed.  wide  hat,  its  t 

at  the  bag  is  care-  So  much  wqtIc  is  useless,  except  as  a  brim,  the  ban 
it  it  all  over  with  keepsake,  but  we  of  this  generation  can  era!  by  a  i 
s  is  used  to  cover  piece  and  patch  too  if  we  try,  so  I  am  around  the  c 
n  extra  allowance  sending  some  sample  pieces  of  our  not  Enamel  hut 
ams,  and  wherever  too  complicated  hut  showy  old-fashioned  silver,  are  des 
Then  hang  the  quilt  pieces.  The  single  Irish  chain  is  colors,  price  it 
lace,  with  screened  easily  pieced  and  requires  three  colors.  el  in  colored 
re  is  smoke-house  The  log  cabin  is  suitable  for  silks,  vel-  stripes  of  sp< 

ularly  good.  The  vets  or  woolen,  and  call  for  three  colors.  $1;  cuff  links 
lows  is  a  protec-  The  double  Irish  chain  is  an  older  pat-  are  well  made 

■r  or  bacon  beetle  tern  than  the  single.  Colored  Sui 

egins  to  appear  as  The  Tennessee  oak  leaf  is  all  patch  in  pink  or  hi 
Cleanliness,  abun-  work  too.  The  sunflower  is  an  old,  old  loped  and  cu 
tightly  closed  recepta-  pattern.  The  rolling  stone  is  easy  for  a  ers  to  match 
s  screened  with  close-  beginner,  also  the  honey  dish.  the  set,  threc- 

■e  the  best  methods  of  Star  quilts  are  pretty;  eight  points  of  hie  bed  size 
ad  other  insects.  contrariness,  Virginia  wreath,  Tising  sun,  Some  won 

*  Rocky  Mountain,  fool's  puzzle,  etc.,  are  show’n  at  one 

St.  Louis  is  urging  a  among  the  oldest  models  now’  in  our  pos-  at  $425  to 

or  men ;  the  local  tail-  session.  feature  wras  t 

le  the  womeu  of  that  While  cotton  does  not  grow  very  high  ming  of  lace 
ly  stylish,  the  men  are  here  we  usually  raise  a  small  patch  for  that  the  orig 
s  in  dross,  and  should  home  use.  We  go  visiting  and  take  a  a  French  dm 
?ir  short-comings.  Per-  basket  of  cotton  along  to  seed ;  then  when  beauty  wras 
not  the  only  city  where  wre  get  ready  to  frame  a  quilt,  we  get  out  workmanship, 
re  needed.  It  is  very  our  cotton  cards  and  make  a  great  pile  material  was 


WELL  DRp'kVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  votir  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE CREAM 


Pave,  Appetising,  Delicious  Natural  Productof  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Maple  Forests.  Free  front  all  adulteration. 
Sample  pound  enp  by  express,  30  cent  s.  Ky  parcel 
l-ost,  45  cents,  prepnid.  Writs  for  circulars. 

L.  L.  STORY  •  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


Throw  Your  Clothes  Pins  Away 

gar  Pinless  Galvanised  Met«l  Clotho«  1/re.  Never 
uslii.  A  Child  cun  handle  it.  Measures  50  feet 

Only  75  cents,  prepaid.  Order  now 

Specialty  Co.,  Rosemary,  N.  C* 


Gentlemen: — I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  Fint  TCa.ot  Strop,  it  is 
appreciated  and  the  quality  \» 

O.  K.  Rtmpeclfully.  »*•  L.  Milter, 

VUE  are  offering  hundreds  of 
good  Rewards  for  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorke i — Send  for  our  "Balance- 
of-the-year”  terms, postal  will  do 

Department  “M" 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
Neu>  York  City 


Expert  information  furnished 
for  any  trip.  Itinerary  pre¬ 
pared.  Hotel  reservation, 
secured.  Staterooms  reserved 

GLOBE  TOURS 

224  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


quisite  weave,  every  seam  was  joined 
with  embroidery  stitches,  and  the  sewing 
was  almost  beyond  belief  in  its  fairy¬ 
like  minuteness. 


Jam  Shortcakes 

For  an  emergency  dessert  or  a  dessert 
for  a  busy  day  the  jam  shortcake  has  no 
equal.  It  is  simple,  and  within  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  country  housekeeper,  for 
there  are  few  homes  that,  are  ever  without 
flour  for  a  single  day.  and  there  is  always 
plenty  of  milk  at  all  seasons.  The  jam 
is  put  tip  at  convenient  times,  and  is  on 
hand  each  month  in  the  year  iu  all  well- 
ordered  households. 

Strawberry  Shortcake — Make  a  nice 
biscuit  dough  with  one  quart  of  flour,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  of  butter,  pinch  of 
salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Mix  well  and  add  enough  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out  and  with  a 

•iiiiiiiimitmimiiimmttiuiMtMtuinitiMmiiHMMMiMMtMtiiiMMmiimiitimmiiiMmuMni.immniim* 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8923 — One  Piece  Gown,  34  to  42  bust.  With 

It  that  fan  Ik4  made  adjustable  to  render  the 
gown  ad'aptulil.'  to  Maternity  wear. 

8898 — One  Piece  Gown.  34  to  4b  bust.  With 
without  cape.  To  be  smocked  or  shirred. 

8985— Set  of  Capes.  Small  34  or  30,  Medium  38 
"i  4b.  Large  42  nr  44  bust. 

8948 — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  lt>  mid  IS  years.  With  or  without 
junket*. 

8760— Plaited  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
women,  10  ami  18  years.  With  or  without  yoke 
and  suspenders. 

8920 — One  Piece  Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
women,  Hi  and  18  years.  With  long  or  thtve- 
(pnirter  sleeves,  square  or  sailor  collar.  With 
or  without  ehcinisette  effect. 

8960 — Blouse  with  Vest,  34  to  42  bust 

8943— Gathered  Skirt,  24  to  30  waist.  With 
Straight  edges  adapted  to  flounces. 

ijtiitlijUllumiiMtMiiHmutiuiiiiiiaMiwiiniiiMHmiiiinmfiuuiHMui.i.uiiuHrtnimuiMHyiiiiiHiMim 

largo  biscuit  cutter  cut  n  biscuit  for  each 
person.  Bake  as  you  would  ordinary  bis¬ 
cuits.  and  when  done  split  and  butter  lib¬ 
erally.  Cover  the  lower  layer  with  thick 
strawberry  jam  and  put  on  the  top.  Add 
more  jam  on  top  or  at  the  side  and  heap 
with  whipped  cream.  Servo  at  once. 

I 'each  Jam  Shortcake  -Make  a  short¬ 
cake  with  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  two  cups  of  sweet,  milk,  two 
even  spoons  of  baking  powder  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  cake  batter.  Beat  the 
eggs,  sugar  and  milk  well  together,  and 
flavor  with  vanilla  or  any  liked  extract. 
Bent  in  the  flour  and  lust  of  all.  lightly 
stir  in  the  baking  powder.  Four  into  a 
pan  and  bake  as  you  would  a  cake.  When 
doin'  cut  a  piece  for  each  person  and 
plae<>  on  individual  plates.  Butter  lightly 
ami  spread  with  peach  preserves  or  jam. 
Serve  with  cream  or  whipped  cream.  A 
good  company  dessert. 

Raspberry  Jam  Shortcake — Use  either 
of  the  above  recipes  and  spread  thickly 
with  red  raspberry  jam.  Serve  plain  or 
with  cream. 

Blackberry  Shortcake — Use  the  first  re¬ 
cipe  and  spread  with  blackberry  jam. 

Grape  Shortcake — Take  dead  ripe 
grapes  and  stew  till  the  seeds  can  he 
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taken  out  easily.  To  the  pulp  add  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar  and  cook  slowly. 

V  hen  rhe  shortcake  is  readv  to  serve 
have  the  jam  hot  on  the  stove  and  thicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  flour  to  each  pint 
of  the  mixture.  It  should  be  thick  and 
smooth  and  rich  when  done.  Use  the 
first  recipe  and  spread  thickly  with  the 
warm  grapes.  It  is  bettor  to  make  this 
in  grape  season,  as  grapes  kept  a  long 
time  are  apt  to  develop  crystals  and  not 
be  so  good  as  fresh  ones. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


French  and  German  Mustard 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  French  or 
German  mustard?  mrs.  h.  s.  c. 

French  mustard. — Prepare  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion,  making  any  quantity 
desired:  Stir  a  tablespoon fol  of  salad  oil 
into  four  tnblespoonfnls  of  English  mus¬ 
tard.  When  well  rubbed  in.  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  sugar,  paprika  and  onion 
juice,  then  add  enough  scalding  vinegar  to 
make  a  smooth  paste.  Beat  till  very 
smooth,  put  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook 
15  minutes,  closely  covered.  Then  put 
away  in  corked  bottles  or  jars.  It  im¬ 
proves  with  keeping. 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

There  are  many  different  German 
methods  for  making  mustard,  most  of 
them  highly  spiced,  and  some  containing 

llllllllllllHlllllllltllMlMHMHHMIllinilMtMllllIhlllltllUHMIltllllltltHIMlilHtllHIMtHMIUnHIIIIHIIIIIIIH 

Embroidery  Designs 


No.  913  5s  n  design  for  embroidering  a  bou¬ 
doir  cap.  with  instructions  for  making  tile  cap. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

To  make  the  cap.  cut  a  circular  pipco  of  lawn 
or  other  material  nineteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Gather  the  edge  awl  join  to  a  band  the  sine  of 
the  head  und  tlnish  witli  frill  of  luce  and  twist 
of  ribbon,  or  cut  silts  of  desired  width  in  band, 
work  as  eyelets,  and  thread  with  ribbon.  The 
scalloped  edges  arc  to  be  padded  and  button¬ 
holed.  The  stems  nrc  to  lie  outlined  and  the 
remainder  of  the  design  can  be  worked  cither 
so'idly  or  as  eyelets. 

. . u 

salt  herring.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe  for  Frankfort  mustard  :  Mix  one 
pound  ground  white  mustard,  one  pound 
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ground  brown  mustard,  eight  ounces  pul¬ 
verized  sugar,  one  ounce  ground  cloves, 
two  ounces  ground  allspice,  and  compound 
the  mixture  into  a  smooth  paste  with  wine 
vinegar. 


Substitute  Apple  Pies 

Vinegar  Pie. — One  cup  sugar,  one-half 
eup  vinegar.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  add 
a  piece  of  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
when  cool,  add  one  egg  beaten  thoroughly 
and  one  cracker  rolled  fine.  Bake  with 
two  crusts.  If  too  sour,  dilute  the  vin¬ 
egar  with  a  little  water.  This  could 
probably  be  made  with  no  egg,  by  using 
another  cracker,  although  I  have  never 
tried  it.  c.  e.  w. 

Mock  Apple  Pie. — Crush  finely  with  a 
rolling  pin  one  large  Boston  cracker;  put 
it  into  a  bowl  and  pour  upon  it  one  tea- 
cupful  of  cold  water ;  add  one  teacupful 
of  fine  white  sugar,  the  juice  and  pulp 
of  one  lemon,  half  a  lemon  rind  grated, 
and  a  little  nutmeg:  line  the  pie-plate  with 
pie-crust;  pour  in  the  mixtui  •e,  cover 
with  a  top  crust  and  bake  half  an  hour. 
These  are  proportions  for  one  pie. 

A.  li,  c. 
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BuyTourKerosene 


WhereYou SeeThis Sign  I  STANDARD  QILCO.SEN.Y 


SAFEST  and  BEST 


TT  is  the  Socony  sign — displayed  by  all  dealers  who  sell 
A  genuine  Socony  (So-CO-ny)  Kerosene  oil. 

A  good  product  is  worth  giving  a  name  to.  Accordingly, 
we  have  given  the  trademarked  name  Socony  to  our  best 
grade  of  kerosene  oil.  Ask  for  Socony  and  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 

Every  gallon  of  Socony  Kerosene  conforms  to  certain  fixed 
standards  of  quality.  And  quality  is  just  as  important  in 
kerosene  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  things  you  buy  from 
your  grocer— sugar,  or  flour  or  butter. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  free  from  dirt  or  other  impurities, 
burns  with  a  clear  full  flame,  and  does  not  make  wick 
crust.  It  is  so  much  better  than  ordinary  kerosene  that  it 
is  decidedly  worth  asking  for. 

Say  Socony  to  the  grocer  s  boy  when  he  comes  to  take 
your  oil  can.  Look  for  the  Socony  sign  in  the  window  of 
the  grocery,  hardware  or  general  store  where  you  buy  your 
kerosene. 


It  is  a  quality  sign  and  one  ot  the  easiest  ways  to  recognize 
a  reliable  dealer. 

We  recommend  the  following  oil  burning  devices  as  the 
best  of  their  kind  :  Mew  Perfection  Oil  Cookstoves  and 
Water  Heaters,  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters,  Rayo 
Lamps  and  Lanterns. 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK— BUFFALO  Principal  Offices  ALBANY— BOSTON 
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April  22,  1916. 


A  Farm  Girl  and  Her  Pet  Lambs 


Wherever  Whitewash 


used  instead.  A  beautil  u  I  snow- 
white  mineral  pain tcombinedwith 


them  olT  for  beef  at  a  profit. 

Leaving  the  Dairy. — In  due  time  we 
got  these  home,  but  instead  of  fattening 
thorn  we  decided  to  lot  them  raise  us  a 
calf,  and  then  beef  them  and  besides 
have  some  good  veals  to  sell.  It  was 
during  this  Winter  that  we  became  fin¬ 
ally  disgusted  with  the  dairy  business, 
deciding  that  we  had  been  slaves  to  our 
work  long  enough,  so  wc  got  out  our 
auction  bill,  announcing  the  sale  of  om¬ 
en  tire  herd,  whic-li  took  place  March  ■  >1 , 
1907.  The  only  cow  kind  that  we  re¬ 
served  were  the  three  Hereford  heifers,  to 
which  an  addition  was  made  the  day  of 
the  sale  in  the  form  of  a  fine  bull  calf 


10  lbs.  (10  gal.)  for  S!  t-'I'ia  postage, 
2011)9,  (20  “  j  for  $2  delivered  free. 
60  lbs.  (60  **  j  for  $i 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  R.  , 

L  7  East  42nd  St,  New  York  City  A 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 


BEN  ROBYN  FARM  JERSEYS 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li£t,  showing  upwards  of 


sired  by  Karnkk’s  Noble,  P.  4330,  H.  C.,  67952  A. 
J.  C.  C.,  the  prirc  winning  Register  of  Merit  son  of 
Noble  of  Oaklands,  P.  3909.  H.  C„  95700  A.  J.  C.C.; 
and  Lord  Weenie.  P.  S.  4456,  H.  C.,  90979  A.  J. 
C.  C.,  one  of  the  great  sons  of  the  grand  champion 
Raleigh’s  Fairy  Boy,  P.S.  3851,  H.C.,  83767  A.J.C..C, 
These  youngsters  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows 
or  cows  now  under  test. 

Write  for  particulars 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 

Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  the  Cossets 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
young  folks  ou  the  farm  try  their  hands 
at  raising  orphan  farm  babies.  There  are 
little  pigs  and  lambs  or  puppies  which 
lose  their  mothers.  The  busy  farmer  and 
the  hired  man  can  rarely  take  the  time 
needed  to  bring  up  these  little  things  on 
a  bottle  and  the  result  is  that  many  of 
them  die  or  are  killed  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  the  children 
or  the  women  folks  will  take  these  little 
fellows  in  hand  they  will  by  earing  for 
them  properly  make  big  lusty  animals  out 
of  them. 

The  picture  shows  how  one  farm  girl 
is  doing  this.  Miss  Bernice  L.  Tucker,  of 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  is  shown 
feeding  her  flock  of  lambs.  These  little 


by  the  best  one  of  the  three.  When  all 
of  our  dairy  cattle  were  gone  and  we  had 
no  more  milking  to  do.  wc  naturally 
turned  considerable  attention  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  Hereford  herd,  as  we  bad  always  been 
used  to  cattle,  and  felt  lost  without  our 
usual  number.  This  condition  lasted 
throughout  the  Summer,  we  still  keeping 
the  Ilerefords,  as  they  were  no  trouble  or 
expense,  aud  they  were  raising  us  some 
mighty  fine  calves. 

More  IIerefqrds. —  In  the  Fall  we  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  the  Ilerefords,  as  they  had 
proven  themselves  very  easy  to  care  for, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  bring 
us  a  better  profit  than  to  sell  our  hay 
and  allow  our  large  equipment,  which  we 
had  when  we  were  keeping  the  dairy 
cows,  to  lie  idle.  In  consequence  we  be- 
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Send  for 


300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  “M’’ 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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and  they  usually  no  it  verj  w 
they  can  have  the  animals  for  their  own 
to  dispose  of  as  they  please  without  any 
interference  whatever,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  encourage  the  young  people  to  do  this 
kill'd  of  work.  One  of  the  meanest  things 
however,  on  the  farm  occurs  when  these 
same  young  folks  are  induced  to  bring 
up  a  calf  or  a  colt  or  a  lamb,  and  then 
sec  their  animal  taken  away  from  them 
and  disposed  of  without  profit  or  protest 
to  them.  It  is  a  good  way  to  keep  the 
girl  on  the  farm  when  you  interest  her  in 
this  orphan  stock  and  give  her  a  chance 
to  really  earn  it. 

Beef  Production  in  New  England 
Part  III. 

First  Purchases.— It  was  during  the 
Fall  of  1906  that  the  first  evidence  of 
our  future  business  developed,  and  all 
unknown  to  ourselves.  It  was  at  this 
time  I  remember  seeing  the  auction  bills 
announcing  the  sale  of  a  large  uurobei 
of  Hereford  cattle,  aud  as  the  sale  was 
not  far  distant  we  decided  to  gu  mainly 
to  see  those  cattle  with  which  we  were 
totally  unfamiliar,  ns  we  were  dairymen 
at  the  time.  NY  hen  we  arrived  we  were 
greatly  fascinated  with  these  fine  white¬ 
faced  cattle,  the  like  of  which  we  had 
practically  never  seen  before.  Even  at 
this  time  we  bad  absolutely  no  intention 
of  buying  any,  but  before  the  sale  was 
over  we  did  find  ourselves  the  possessors 
of  three  bred  two-year-old  heifers.  W  e 
had  not  bought  them  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  them,  but  as  much  of  this 
stock  was  going  for  less  thau  the  pre¬ 
vailing  beef  price,  we  thought  we  could 
keep  them  a  little  while  and  then  turn 


is  now  used  Carbola  should  be'' 


Will  not  flake,  crack,  peel,  or  blister.  1 
,  For  the  spring  clean-up  use at  to  paint  * 
health  and  sunshine  into  barns,  coops, 
■  pens,  cellars,  etc. 


v  ^  m  pens,  ceuars,  etc.  1 

destroys  disease  germs,  fly  eggs  and  vermin 
of  ail  kinds.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast.  No 
disagreeable  odor.  Gomes  Ln  powder  form 
—ready  when  mixed  with  water.  Put  it 
on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Your  dealer 
l  has  it.  Send  25  cents  for  trial  package,  i 
I  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J 


of  the  herd,  and  finally  bought  oue  which 
took  second  prize  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Fair  held  at  Concord  that  year. 

Securing  Uniformity. — Then  began 
the  work  of  molding  into  the  uniformity 
of  one  herd,  this  rather  piecemeal  bunch 
we  had  gathered  together.  This  work 
took  much  time  and  study,  as  we  were 
very  green  at  the  business,  but  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  aud  goon  became  remunerative 
For  some  time  we  never  considered  any 
other  beef  breed,  in  fact  hardly  realiz¬ 
ing  there  were  any  others  until  we  start¬ 
ed  for  the  fairs  on  our  first  trip.  There 
we  ran  against  herds  of  fiuc  Short-horns 
and  I  believe  a  herd  of  Angus,  which  had 
been  fitted  for  the  show  and  made  our 
grass-fed  Ilerefords  look  rather  small. 
Had  it  not  been  for  one  or  two  herds  of 
well-caved-for  Ilerefords  which  we  saw, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  might  have  been 
discouraged,  as  we  did  not  know  the 
tricks  of  the  show  ring  of  fitting  for 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale  a  v  R  Q  H  I  R  F  Q 

9nn  exlra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  W  l\  II  I  II  Eh 

cows  A  number  are  recently  t  rush  and  tab-  _  ,  ....  ,  ,  .  , 

ers  due  to  freshen  within  Co  days  They  are  heavy  °n  nigged  bills,  in  cold  climates  they  make 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  $7  5  to  record  productions  Of 

kl25  Der  head  On  good  pastures  and  high  feed  they  ure  uu 

100  for  tiff  ormatmnan«^neanjstbreeders'’n^ams 

to  S$7 5  per  head.  Two  line  well  bred  heifer  calves  AYRSHIRE  BREEDER’S  ASS’N. 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  call  lor  §50,  21  park  street  -  brandon,  vt. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON,  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland.  N.  Y  - 


Spot  Farm  Hotsteins,  S15 

%  Fli.lsaWtlS  heifer  calve*.  815 
.  each,  rspipx*  |j*l-:l,  in  Jots  of  f> 

L  10  ivglxt.  red  bcll'crs.  81.000.  8 
ii'lfintc*cd  2-y«irol<w,  due  la 
September.  §175  each,  bred  to 
St-lb.  bull.  Registered  bulls,  126 
iu£«).  2 carl  iiidiiof  high  grade 
rone  and  two. year-old  heifers, 

*£Q  to  tiU  each.  Reglntered  and 
high  grade  cows.  10  registered 
Berkshire  Sows.  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tufly,  N.  V. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the  ^ 

pail  cume  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them  tf  I  1,  ■  9  |k  I  l-f  V 

aOCowsVue  to  calf  soon.  K  v  I  I  ^ 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding.  Ill  I  ■ 

25  IJeifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired  ■  111  JLA  ^  A 

by  registered  bulls.  |  Are  Noted 

John  b.  webster,  i'"  *he;r  Economical  production  of  finest 

Dept,  v,  Cortland,  n.  v.  Belt  Phone  14.  F  5  |  y^irv  Products.  Information  cheerfully 

"  |  <znnt  Writs 

~~m  _  .  I  GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bex  R,  Peterbere,  N.  H. 

HolstemBullCalves  i»'  ■  ■  '  1 

registered,  1  to  18  months  old.  $30  to  $100.  ■  n  n  ■■  P"  ■■  ■  ■■  OFFER 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville.  Delaware  ||  |f|  U  ||  Q  lAKlTl  for  SALE 

GRACE  RIVERSIDE  PONTIAC  HAZEL  30500.  Sire— Laiigwator  Peerless  No,  10227  lias  several 

fS&SlA  C— >Pla  WWM 1 DOI I  v^lbrnpur  recmrdY  “““0 

l  auhne.  held  world  ..  record  8  years  703, Mil  fat,  at  three  and  a  half  years  000.80  fat, 

F.U.  ROOD  -  IOK1L4HU,  «.  r.  and  others.  Darn— Imp.  Daisy  dn  Lubln  1 1  No.  41660 

—  record  at  three  yours  111  1.50  fat.  She  is  now  on  test 

flntarin  DSaiia  Alhan  horn  Oct.  15.  Holstein  again  and  will  make  a  tine  record.  Pushtoo  Isa  fine 
llllldi  IU  ricijc  Nltlall  bujp  more  black  than  straight  boll  iu  all  ways,  hasagood  clear  nose,  two 
white:  35.01-llt. sire:  20.29-lb.  tladt.  Price. ^lUSonly, for  years  old  the  6tb  of  March.  'Tuberculin  testod. 
nujclt  sale,  bendforpcdig.  ee.  Cseri...  f  ,r„.  flRpMQRE  FARM  ,  P  D  Glen  Spey  Su„,van  Coilnty,  N  y 

Holstein  Service  Bulls  B5am,n“igblb?°Sye»r  .' >kf. 8TlMi  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

una  from  some  nir..  nmi  «  a»tnrhi<ir  ot  t.or<i ,  Naiii.riuiiJ  PiKoi  121}  Pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calves  Tuberculin  tested 
W US  tfT  KSk  ni  herd  Pair  prices  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Address  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Seminary.  New  York  MorelJ  Smith,  Supt,  MailhaSSCC.  lOOU  Island,  N.  F 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves f’lV.Yu*  For  Sale— 2-year-old  Guernsey  Bull 

.a.r,  M  urn  H0MESIEAB  EABM.  WW.  N.  T.  t ^'»M10»IAi.'’W:  mnJiZ'ft 

Guernsey  Bull 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Smithtown.  N.Y. 


ARDMORE  FARM  «0oFsFAiRE 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No 
30500  Sire— Lang  water  Peerless  No,  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  Ills  Sire — Imp.  Yeoman, 
who  it.  the  Sire  of  Polly  Pimple,  record  at  two 
years  703,3(1  fat,  at  three  and  a  half  years  906.89  fat, 
and  others,  Pum — luip.  Palsy  du  Lubln  11.  No.  41650 
record  at  three  years  3(1.56  fat.  She  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  tine  record.  Fashion  is  a  Him 
straight  boll  iu  all  ways,  hasagood  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6tb  of  March.  'Tuberculin  testod. 


ARDMORE  FARM 


P  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


JMPKOVE  YOUR  HERD 

Pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calves  Tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fair  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Morel!  Smith,  Supt,  Manhasset.  long  Island.  N.  V 


Meridale 

Jerseys 


e'*/  We  have  selected  five  bulls  from 
the  Meridale  1  Icrd  to  recommend 
as  particularly  promising  herd- 
headers.  They  are  of  imported.  Owl-In¬ 
terest,  and  Sayda  blood  Jiach  of  them 
possesses  indivtduallyithc  qualifications 
which  spell  superiority  in  a  herd  bull. 
All  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows. 
All  are  ready  for  service  this  spring 
Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  experi 
ence  stands  back  of  our  recommends-  i 
tion  of  these  bulls. 

For  hoolclef  and  nedierees  address 


Fosterfield's  Registered  Jerseys  for  Sale 

Cows,  lieifera  aud  Heifer  calves.  Prices  low.  Come 
and  see  them,  or  writu  me  your  wants.  CltttrlesJG. 
Fueler,  P.  0  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morns  Ca>.  N  *J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $2,5  nod  up:  lmifors,  $50  and  up.  All 
registered,  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rcnsltaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

sale-Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

Registered  stock.  L.  G.  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I 


Houstonian  Farm  are  Offering  Their  Entire 
Herd  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Consisting  of 

30  cows  and  Herd  Sire  a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  the  $23,000.00 
bull.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  Woodcrest  Nig  DeKol,  with  a  record  of  23.07 
lbs.  butter  and  407  lbs.  milk  at  3  years  of  age. 

€J  Among  the  cows  are  15  with  records  from  16  to  22  lbs.,  daughters  of  Jr.  DeKol,  King  Walker, 
Belle  Korndyke,  DeKol  Hengctveld  Burke,  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Hen- 
gerveld  Parthenea.  and  double  granddaughter  of  DeKol  2d  Butler  Boy  3d  <J  The  best  foundation 
herd  ever  offered  for  sale,  considering  Breeding,  Indioiduality  and  Price. 

HOUSTON  &  WATERMAN,  London,  Ohio,  No.  7 

Nearest  Station  Lafayette,  on  Ohio  Electric  R.  R.  between  Springfield  and  Columbus 


JERSEY  SALE 

Entire  Herd  of  Jerseys 

High  Grade,  Registered  and  Imported.  A  number  of  these  are  new  milch.  Fourteen  months  old 
bull  by  Gold  Medal  Prince.  Bull  calf  from  imported  cow  and  by  Viola’s  Golden  Prince,  Heifers. 

PAIR  OF  BLACK  WELSH  SHOW  PONIES 

Winners  at  Newport  Horse  Show  August,  1915 

Rf  D  U  P\  D  I  T¥  -TDV  f  breeders  and  show  birds, 

•  IYr<  I  v/VJL  ¥  iV  I  |  hens,  pullets  and  male  birds. 

SALE,  MAY  3d,  1 9 1 6,  “  "TT'if  f  fSS  ?,™PORT’ 

Send  for  Circular  of  Sale.  Philip  Caswell,  Prop.,  P.  O.  Box.  164,  Newport,  R.  I. 


AYRSHIRES 

Y’ou  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


AYRSHIRES 
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months  before  tbo  show,  to  make  the  and  extending  to  knees  and  wki 
cattle  in  the  host  possible  condition.  spersed. 

The  Angus.- -As  it  was  we  became  ^/.e^Hy'prevSing.^''1 
greatly  attached  to  the  Angus,  and  al-  (S )  Patches  of  other  colors  th 
most  wished  that  we  had  them  instead  or  white;  rod.  brown,  dun.  etc. 
of  the  Hcrefords.  until  we  learned  a  lit-  011‘1  white, 

tie  more  about  them.  We  found  that  they  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to 
were  about  the  best  killers  there  were,  the  uniformity  of  color  marking 
and  that,  they  made  fine  gains,  which  stein  cattle.  It  is  true  that  a  m 
seemed  to  us  very  important,  until  we  animals  unquestionably  from  r 
learned  more,  and  then  it  was  “no  Angus  stock  on  both  sides,  will  be  rej< 
for  us.M  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  cause  the  black  and  white  coin 
Angus  are  about  the  best  killers  of  any  beef  tribnted  upon  the  body  in  such  a 
breed,  it.  is  another  question  to  put  them  to  make  the  animal  look  like 
to  the  killing  age.  In  the  first  place  they  This  will  be  no  reflection  upon  tl 
are  poor  rustlers,  poorer  in  fact  than  the  or.  but  is  a  matter  of  preoautic 
Short-horn,  and  not  as  gentle  or  easy  to  by  the  Association  in  its  effort  to 
handle  as  the  Short-horn  or  the  Here-  the  appearance  and  the  quality 
ford,  nor  are  they  nearly  as  hardy  as 
the  Hereford.  These  things  turned  us  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  more  thoughts  of  the 
Angus.  As  for  the  Short-horn,  while  we 
like  them  extremely  well,  they  hold  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  our  estimation.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  very  large  feeders, 
are  only  fair  rustlers,  and  thus  gains  pro¬ 
duced  are  much  more  expensive.  Besides 
under  adverse  conditions  they  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  touch  the  Hereford.  After  eight 
years’  practical  experience  here  on  Mars- 
ton  Stock  Farm,  with  Herefords  tried 
out  under  all  conditions,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  travel,  where  we  have  mixed 
with  breeders  of  each  breed,  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  beef  animal  on  earth 
which  can  so  nearly  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  producing  beef  here  in  New 
England,  as  the  Hereford. 

Hereford  Advantages. — They  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  most  hardy  of  any  breed,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  stand  extreme  cold  and  re¬ 
main  in  fair  condition  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  fed  only  on  bay  and  straw. 

They  are  the  best  rustlers,  turning  every¬ 
thing  eatable  into  good  beef,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  the  ideal  animal  to  turn  into 
the  run-down  back  pasture  found  through¬ 
out  New  England.  They  also  will  make 
fine  gains  when  put  into  the  feed  lot  to 
finish  for  the  market,  and  besides  they 
will  briDg  the  very  top  market  prices 
for  fancy  beef.  This  can  he  amply  shown 
by  the  following  facts  and  figures:  “Dur¬ 
ing  .Tune  the  Herefords  captured  prac¬ 
tically  every  top  in  the  Kansas  City 
market.  They  were  tTie  top  prices  for 
June  for  heavy  steers,  going  at  .$0.25  per 
hundred.  Top  price  for  June  for  light 
steers  at  $9.25.  Top  price  for  June  for 
handy  weight  steers  at  $0.15.  Top  price 
for  the  year  for  quarantine  steers  at 
$K.35.  Top  price  ever  paid  for  quaran- 
tine  veals  at  $10.  Top  price  for  Colo¬ 
rado  steers  at  $0.”  Is  not  this  a  record 
to  be  proud  of?  And  the  best  of  it  is 
this  is  not  anything  unusual  for  them  to 
do.  as  the  condition  is  nearly  the  same 
every  month.  s.  b.  morrison. 

New  Hampshire. 


SWINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Hie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  Rage, 


read^  for  service^  g..w ’s 

Write  for  circular  autl  prices. 

TOWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pcnno 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
ami  very  jjrolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K.  W.  McALLEN  .  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


As  everyone  knows,  sleeping  balcon¬ 
ies  for  humans  have  become  very  com¬ 
mon  during  the  last  few  years,  and  no 
doubt  have  been  useful  in  proniotiug 
good  health.  We  are  told  that  the  Human 
anatomy  is  quite  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  that  of  the  hog,  at  any  rate  the 
resemblance  in  character  is  often  re¬ 
markable.  The  genus  Sns,  or  hog.  in  its 
wild  state  is  a  hustler,  and  gives  birth 
to  much  stronger  offspring  than  our  over¬ 
coddled  domestic  swine ;  so  it.  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  when  we  return  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  to  the  more  natural  conditions  of 
life  that  the  results  in  the  ease  of  brood 
sows  are  most  satisfactory. 

For  many  years  our  practice  has  been 
to  keep  our  pigs  at  pasture  as  much  as 
possible  except,  during  the  fattening  per¬ 
iod.  We  have  one  little  grass  paddock 
which  is  used  at  any  time  after  the  snow 
has  disappeared  in  the  Spring,  and  an¬ 
other  field  close  by  where  rape  and  other 
forage  crops  are  sown.  There  are,  of 
course,  fairly  tight  sheds  on  high  dry 
ground  which  act  as  sleeping  quarters 
and  shelter  from  storms.  Last  Fall  our 
pens  were  crowded  with  a  bunch  of  early 
August  pigs,  which  we  were  forcing 
along  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them  before  Christmas.  The  three 
brood  sows  and  boar  had  the  run  of  the 
rape  field,  after  the  pigs  had  eaten  off 
most  of  the  rape,  and  were  allowed  to 
root  all  they  pleased.  They  were  given 
light  feeds  of  skim-milk  and  ground  oats, 
with  a  little  corn ;  so  their  appetites  were 
keen  and  they  soon  had  a  good  part  of  the 
field  “plowed.”  They  ran  here  until  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December,  which  is  pret¬ 
ty  wintry  in  this  climate.  Some  early 
snowfalls  kept  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground,  so  they  were  able  to  root  for 
part  of  their  living  Mntil  they  were 
taken  into  the  pens.  With  an  old  door 
we  shut  off  part  of  the  open  side  of  the 
shed,  and  threw  up  a  little  banking  of 
earth  around  the  bottom  boards.  In 
their  saucer-shaped  nest  which  they 
scooped  out  of  the  dry  soil,  and  which 
we  lined  with  straw,  they  seemed  as 
snug  as  the  proverbial  bug  in  a  rug. 
They  kept  in  fairly  good  flesh  all  the 
Fall,  and  by  the  time.- we  were  x-eady  to 
take  them  in  they  had  developed  a  fairly 


You  caiv  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  spring  offering  of  service  boars  ami  boar 
pigs.  Many  900  pound  prospects, 

H  C.  *  H.  B  HARPENUING.  Bo*  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will 
beep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  tree  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


Sired  hy  Hopeful  Lfm,  5th  $10  •noh,  registered. 
Bred  sows,  service  boars  Foundation  herds  pro¬ 
perly  mated.  H.  M,  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkviile,  New  York 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-fifcSSlSaS 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  .  North  Kast,  Fa. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  of  March  and  April,  1915.  far¬ 
row.  J.  JE.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Connecticut 


FRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  stale  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIF  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


Purebred  Berkshires  J 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


PFfllfiRFFn  c’  WH,Tt  AND  0  c  SWINE,  Brood  sows, 
i  luiuiillu  service  boars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop.,  Troy.  Pa 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


Sows  bred  to  Successor's  Longfellow,  180594, 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  E.  Wriijht,  Snpt.  Bor  GS,  Furminsdale,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Green  FrJ&kt1* 

Buyer*  fare 

otters  more  Stallions  of  service, 
able  age  by  tboStU.UOO  Champion 
OA  KNOT  Mum  does  any 

Other  breeder  In  America.  For 
Bereherous,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat.  Prieesright,.  Terms  to  suit, 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middlettekl.  Ohio  R.  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Ponns,  R,  R. 


Service  boars 
and  gilts  bred 

STONE  RIDGE.  N  Y. 


ridgely  manor  fadrm  Chester  Whiff 

to  son  of  “  W  ildwood  Prince”  No.  28531, 


_  _  1  *  _  _  — The  New  York  Farmers' 

L.nesnires  h"e- we  h»v«  s°m9/eiy 

^ mCa  young  gilts  ready  to 
breed  and  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  pigs  f.>r 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

able.  Also  one  registered  Guernsey  Bull  calf  of 
excellent  breeding.  FO'CASTLE  FARM.  Durnt  Hills.  N.  Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Price,  five  dollars.  Wriln  yotir  wants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Arthur  Fvcojnau,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percberon  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIICW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
IT.  D.  No  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Registered  Percheron  Mare 

two  years— #300.  BELDING  FARM,  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


CHKUION  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford.N.Y. 


COR  SALE—  One  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

1  Grey,  three  years  old:  sound  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  shew 
riug.  Weight,  1.900,  Plinto  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0-  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N  Y. 


Jersey  Red  Pigs 


EITHER  SEX,  $5  EACH. 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES,  Fleroinoton.  N-  J. 


0  1  registered.  8-10  weeks  pigs.  Either  sex, 

■  ■•V,  O  I'l-icus  right.  Stock  that  will  please. 
SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Suitable  for  riding,  driving- am]  br<*«dtn>?  purpose*. 

L».  C.  STiLLMA>J,  16&  Broadway,  New  York. 


Thoroughbred  Mule  Foot  Pigs 

$8.00  at  two  mouths  old.  Registered  Toggen- 
burg  does.  H.  H.  STUART,  Beacon,  N.  Y 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  .Tacks 
and  -Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions.  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  438  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Shetland  Ponies^K!.BS; 

hard  In  biggest,  Shetland  Producing  County  In  O.  s.  *60  to  $lso. 


y4  TOGGENBURG  14  NATIVE 

Spring  Kids— Bucks,  $7.30:_Does,$10. 
Bucks. 


Y  curlings 

SHARPLES, 


i,  $15;  Does,  $20. 

Centre  Square,  Pa. 


C*  IT  O  O  C*  T  C-Single.  Pairs,  and  Dozen 
XV  JV  12.  A  lots  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits. 
Toulouse  Geese.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


i  u mo  iiflivid  Also  Mule-footHogs. 

Write  for  literatureand prices 

to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.T.  S  B.  Assn.,  Scottsville.  N  Y. 


-  The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


— Tho  beof  breed  for  the  East, 

Ardson  Farm,  A  rmouk.N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


"GlenaireKennels”  Airedale  Puppies 

of  quality  fiom  prize  winners.  Sharp  watch  dogs; 
best  of  ratters;  bred  for  intelligence 

R.  P.  1>.  -  Caldwell,  N.  J, 


The  World's  Record  HOLSTEIN  FAMILY 

are  POLLED  or  NATURALLY  HORNLESS.  Adam  and 
two  daughters  each  average  more  than  Stn  lbs.  far,  in  .K55 
days.  All  A.  It.  O.  POLLED  BULL  t'.VLK  will  help  de¬ 
horn  your  future  herd.  Caiulomle  for  sunup. 

GEO.  E.  STEVENSON  &  SONS  -  Clarks  Summit,  Penna. 


—Black,  with  White  Collar's,  Black 
and  Tan  Mur  kings.  Pedigree, 
stock.  C.  L.  RODMAN,  Ravenna.  0. 


“Why  do  you  dislike  your  teacher  so, 
Willie?”  “I  don’t  exactly  dislike  her, 
but  it’s  perfectly  plain  to  me  why  she 
never  got  married.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


VIBEKT  KEN  N  El 


ABSORB1NE 

**  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


YOUP 

CALVES 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  we  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substances— nrotelil,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  ma 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat ;  and  fiber  the  latter  being  toujrh.  indigestible  matter  The  di 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  ia  to  combine  tho  two  classes  of  food 
the  least  waHte  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  **  nutritive  ratio”  mean*  the  ratio  between  i 
carbohydrates  and  fat..  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  ”  narrow”  ratio,  while  one  pa 
"  wide ”  ratio.  ,  .  1  ♦  r  » 

-  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 
Y.O  12.8 

2.5  37.3 

4.2  44.9 

7.1  41.9 

2.8  46.3 

10.5  42.5 

6.7  72.2 

22.8  65.8 

11.9  47.6 

37.6  43.0 


Clean  Skimm 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 

30.2  47.5 

6.8  77.2 

22.7  61.2 

20.0  45.7 

29.7  56.2 

21.3  59.3 

10.7  62.3 

9.4  75.9 

9.5  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Easy  Washing  \ 
SmaW  Repair  Cost \ 
v  ^est  OceamQueJaVs 
VvNovVkS  Yngaest 
\  < 


Linseed  Meal.  O.  P. 
Hominy  Chon 
Buckwheat  Middling* 
Brewers*  Grains,  dry 
Gluten  Meal 
Gluten  Feed 
Oats 
Hml-y 

Rye 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  liny 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Com  Meal 

Distillers*  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding-  Stuffs. 

Bran.  Middlings.  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal. 

23.00@24,50  25.00@28.00  31.00@32.00  32.00@33.00 

23.50@25.50  26.00@28.00  31.00@32.00  31  00@32.00 

22.00@24.00  25.00@27.50  29.00@30.00  30.00@31.00 

22.00@23.00  24.00@27.00  29.00@29.50  30  00@30.50 

22.00@23.00  25.00@27.50  29.50@30.00  30.00@31.00 

can  cut  down  on  your  grain  a  little.  Beet 

pull)  is  an  excellent  feed,  particularly 
when  no  silage  is  fed.  It  will  add  succu¬ 
lence  to  your  ration  and  tend  to  make  the 
butterfat  in  the  milk  a  little  softer  and 
more  than  likely  will  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  not  too  serious.  Yon  will 
find  that  a  pound  of  dried  pulp  will  take 
up  two  or  three  pounds  of  warm  water. 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41, 00®  42. 00 
41,00@42.00 
39,00@41  00 
40.00@41.00 
40.00@41.00 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 

Buffalo  . . . 

Pittsburgh 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Gravity,  Pa.,  hran,  ton,  $25.75:  middlings, 
$26.75:  meal,  §31.75;  gluten,  §34.75;  cottonseed 
men.’,  §42.75;  oil  meal,  §43.75, 

Milford.  N.  H„  wheat,  ton,  §43;  middlings, 
§33;  gluten  feed,  §32;  cottonseed  meal,  §39; 
corn  meal,  $33;  bran,  §26;  stock  feed,  §32; 
mixed  feed,  $33,  ..... 

Kent  City,  Mich.,  hran,  ton,  $27;  middlings, 
$28;  oil  meal,  $37;  corn  meal,  $30;  hay,  $16 
and  $17.  , 

Machias.  N.  Y.,  meal,  100  lbs,.  $1.50;  bran, 
§1.30:  gluten.  $1.50;  rex  middlings,  §1.40;  red 
dog,  §1.75;  hominy,  $1.50;  oil  meal,  $1.95. 

Hop  Bottom,  Pa.,  wheat  hran,  ton,  §26;  wheat 
middlings,  §28;  gluten  feed.  §30;  distillers  dried 
grains,  §30  to  §32;  cottonseed  moul,  $39  and  §40. 

Oshtemo,  Mich.,  hran,  ton.  §25.50;  middlings, 
§28;  gluten,  $32;  cottonseed  meal,  $30;  corn 
meal,  §33. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.,  wheat,  ton,  §40;  winter  hran, 
§28;  spring  hran,  $27;  middlings,  §28;  com 
meal,  $32;  gluten,  $32;  distillers'  grains,  $33; 
cottonseed  meal,  $38;  linseed  meal,  $40. 

Dormansville,  N.  Y,,  bran,  ton,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  corn  meal,  §33;  gluten  meal,  $32; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40;  distillers’  dried  grains, 
$30. 


Stands  On  Its  Record 


1-4  the  cream  separator  field.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  1878.  It  had  a 
_L  long  start  and  has  always  held  its  lead.  It  has  always  led  in  every 
step  of  cream  separator  development  and  popularity,  and  more  De 
Lavals  are  in  use  today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  closest  skimming  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  That’s  the  main  reason  why  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Because  of  its  cleaner  skimming,  ease  of  operation  and  wonderful 
durability,  every  De  Laval  user  is  a  “booster”  and  the  better  its  work 
is  known  in  a  neighborhood  the  more  popular  it  becomes. 

The  better  quality  of  cream  it  produces  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
De  Lava!  produced  cream  and  butter  have  scored  highest  at  every 
annual  contest  of  the  National  Butterinakers’  Association  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  in  every  great  representative  contest  for  over 
thirty  years.  Last  but  not  least,  the  De  Laval  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915  as  at  every  other  great 
exposition  since  its  invention. 

The  creamerymen’s  choice  can’t  be 
far  wrong.  The  world's  greatest  dairymen 


Difficulty  With  Silage  balance  your  roughage  fed.  I  have  vig- 

t  »  ,  tt  i  ured  si  daily  ration  as  follows:  85  lbs. 

I  am  feeding  six  grade  ITo Is.tei m  and  corn  silage,  20  lbs.  mangels,  12  lbs.  clover 
six  grade  Guernsey  cows  eaeb  a  .shd  h  2  lh  gluten  feed*  ]  lb,  rottonseed 

of  silage  morning  and  evemng  all  the  hay  meal  3  lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains.  2  lbs. 
they  will  clean. up  (fair  Onality  clover  clove’r  leaf  mohlRS(,„  feed,  1  per  cent.  salt, 
and  Timothy  mixed)  and  me  pound  of  Fwd  thig  rain  ration*  at‘  rate  of  t  ]b. 

grain  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk,  of  gruiu  to  1 lbs  of  milk.  u.  v.  j. 

grain  being  two  parts  corn  meal,  two  °  _ 

parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  bran,  one  . 

part  linseed  meal  (all  by  weight).  The  Dairy  Ration 

silage,  about  one-fourth  being  left  in  silo,  Will  you  give  me  a  profitable  balanced 
seems  to  be  warm  and  steaming  at  times  ration  for  my  cows?  My  milk  sells  to  a 

and  smells  somewhat  like  liquoi,  and  as  a  creamery  by  test.  My  cows  are  common 
result  loosening  the  bowels  of  the  a  n-  Krn<],,s<  nt  prt.Hent  giving  4.0  per  cent,  test 
mals  badly,  the  manure  being  badly  Iuilki  wuing  at  80c.  per  pound  butter  fat. 
splashed  over  the  walk  back  of  the  gn  -  j  am  feeding  silage  once  a  day.  ns  supply 
ter,  also  resulting  in  decreased  How  of  ;s  short,  mixed  hay  twice  a  day,  and  grain 
J'U'lb-  J  have  omitted  silage  entirely  in  |_wjce  a  (iay>  i  ran  bl]y  grajnM  at  the  fol- 

the  feed  of  animals  most  affected  and  do-  ]ow;njr  prices:  Onrnmcal  $1.05,  Buffalo 

ereased  others  to  half  a  hushed.  What  can  ,luh.n  $1  stock  feed  $1.65,  wheat 

you  suggest  m  the  premises?  w.  k.  bran  $1.40,  cottonseed  $1.80,  distillers’ 
New  York.  grains  $1.80,  linseed  meal  $2.  What 

When  corn  is  put  in  a  silo  some  of  the  would  be  a  profitable  grain  ration  and 
sugar  in  the  corn  is  acted  upon  by  bac-  how  much  per  cow.'1  c.  E,  m. 

teria  and  lactic  acid  is  formed.  This  is  Braintree,  A  t.  t 

the  same  acid  that  develops  in  milk  when  A  balanced  daily  ration  from  list  of 
it  sours.  The  remainder  of  the  sugar  is  feeds  you  mention  follows : 
changed  by  yeasts  to  alcohol  which  is  in  20  lbs.  silage, 

turn  changed  to  acetic  acid  as  the  acid  15  lbs.  mixed  hay. 

in  vinegar.  The  reason  why  silage  keeps  iy2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 

then  is  because  it  is  pickled.  The  other  2  lbs.  distillers’  grains, 

reason  why  silage  keeps  is  because  it  is  2  lbs.  gluten, 

tightly  packed  so  the  air  is  excluded.  If  1  lb.  bran, 

the  air  is  not  excluded,  undesirable  bac-  1  per  cent.  salt, 

teria  gain  access,  the  acids  are  destroyed  Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3% 
and  then  putrefaction  starts  in.  .  lbs,  milk.  Whether  or  not  this  ration 


V  GRAND  \ 
r  PRIZE  1 

Highest  Possible  Aix'at'd 

kPANAMA-PACIFIQ 

^.EXPOSITIONS 


jig  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 

Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
m  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 

11  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
W  Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

w  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBINK,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  tor  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  PalDtuI.  Knelled.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated— only  a  tew  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
01  per  bottle  at  dealers  01  delivered. 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.U.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEPARATOR  jtf 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  ,|  | 


6end  low,  well  made,  easy  rumiine, 
perfect  nktfntntaK  separator  forfc  ir».l*5 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  Unlit  cream.  Bowl  is  o 
eanitnry  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gcnnt  thoroughly  *irotoete<!. 

ecfc  frt»m  lliia  pleturv,  which  Ulu«» 

traben  our  largo  capacity  machines. 

Western  «t tier*  filled  from 
westtnt  point®.  Wbethar  dairy 
is  larf:a  or  small  wrtfco  lor  hondsomo 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  #675  Bninbridge,  N.  T  , 


Market  the  Milk 


Booklet 


money  to  which  you  W 
are  entitled.  But  do  not  ^ 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk,  1 
with  butter  fat  worth  ' 
$600  II  ton. 

You  can  sell  all  I  a/ 
the  mother  cow's  I  Mil 


$3  Package 


"  money  roltfndtd 

II  Package  sufficient  E 

for  o rill im ry  CAMS.  h 
[  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  M 


CALF  MEAL 


“KANT-SUK”  WEANER  —safe,  hu- 

1  mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
I  drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck- 
|  ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

VIAIMR  WKIAtTV  CO.,  Dept.  M..  fcirlinflton  WIs. 
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often  never  milk  quite  as  high  after  six 
years  of  age,  just  seem  to  remain  about 
constant  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years.  The  cow  might  improve  some  in 
her  flow  if  yon  raised  the  cottonseed  in 
your  ration  to  20  lbs,,  the  bran  to  20  and 
the  gluten  to  20,  ami  dropped  the  corn 
and  cob  meal  to  -10  lbs.  The  ration  as 
you  are  feeding  it  does  not  contain  pro¬ 
tein  in  proper  proportion  to  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  the  above  suggestion  will  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble, 

2.  The  following  is  the  egg  production 
ration  in  use  in  the  Stores  laying  con¬ 
test.  Dry  mash,  300  lbs.;  bran.  100  lbs.; 
middlings,  30  lbs.;  commeftl.  50  lbs.; 
meat  scrap.  50  lbs.;  fish  scrap.  30  lbs.; 
charcoal,  3  per  cent.  salt.  Scratch  grain  : 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  1  should  say  that  this 
would  be  more  desirable  than  your  cow 
ration.  Cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  feed 
are  not  desirable  feeds  for  poultry. 


ton  to  an  aero.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer  your  last  question  with  accuracy. 
The  most  desirable  way  of  raising  a  pig 
from  four  weeks  to  five  months  of  age  is 
to  feed  some  skirn-milk  and  grain,  and 
pasture  the  shote  on  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
The  grain  fed  under  these  conditions 
would  be  one  to  two  pounds  daily  per  100 
lbs.  live  weight,  and  would  probably  cost 
$2  to  $2.50.  As  to  t,he  cost  of  your  home¬ 
grown  feeds,  you  can  judge  better  than  I. 


[f  Thel| 
/BetterV 
/AilkAaia 


chine.  One  double  or  two  cow  \=jg 
-  /  unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows^= 
=  j  per  hour,  and  even  nervous  cows  \== 
-  :  j  stand  perfectly  quiet.  \ 

/EMPIRE  m'lT^ 

f  Make  your  dairy  a  modern,  efficient  factory.  The 
Kraptre  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  firmly  and  softly. 
I  he  natural  air  pressure  is  applied  In  a  way  that  imi¬ 
tates  perfectly  the  required  action  of  nature  and  in  mam 
»  ruses  even  increases  the  milk  yield.  No  com  pressed  air  user 
i*i  f  "St a  less  than  others  to  install.  Cannot  cause  sore,  inflame 
teats  and  udders. 

|T  EMPIRE  Separator 

Used  on  modem  dairy  farms  where  manyother  fl) 
jm\A  matter  have  failed  to  satisfy.  Write:  for  de-  VI  II  I 

MV,  soripUon  and  ptclh re*. -Itowing Empire  Milker  1  11  W/ 

**.  h-ftipwo  Separator  in  modern  dairies.  I  m  fW 
hAjHBxA  *’"*•  °ur  off  cm  on  Empire  Enainea  and  Em-  v{  y(l« 
J)tr«  Star  f  eed  Afltla.  3\\  Ilf 

is, I  EMflRt  CREAM  Sfr»ltHT0«t  CO..  Blonmlkhl.  M.  J.  yV-eyAl 

utncaoe .  Ottntr.  M.rtl.nd.Ore,  Sin  Irsnciica  vSti 
Minlfesl,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  C»n. 


Milkless  Quarters 

I  lmve  a  purohml  Holstein  four-yon  r- 
old  which  freshened  Jan.  32,  made  up  a 
good  udder  with  large  swelling  of  milk 
veins  forward  of  udder.  1  started  milk 
in  ;ill  four  teats  and  left  calf  with  her 
in  box  stall,  second  day  took  her  out  and 
milked  her  out.  The  two  forward  quar¬ 
ters  did  not  contain  any  milk;  cake  had 
almost  all  gone  out  of  hind  quarters.  She 
now  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk  out  of  hind 
quarter.  She  will  give  about  three  nr 
four  squeezes  out  of  front  part  then  let 
stand  it  minute  and  you  can  get  as  much 
more,  repeat  eight  or  10  times,  milks 
easily,  no  bunches  in  teat  or  udder.  I 
had  veterinary  look  at  it  and  tried  mas¬ 
sage  and  several  things  to  rub  on.  do  not 
see  any  change.  Can  you  help  me? 

Xew  York.  0.  m.  n. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  in  such 
cases.  Tile  mammary  glands  of  the  fore¬ 
quarters  simply  are  not  secreting  milk. 
This  may  be  duo  to  a  previous  attack  of 
mnmmitis  or  to  some  derangement  of  the 
nerve  or  blood  supply  of  the  quarters. 
Milk  three  times  a  day,  massaging  the 
quarters  each  time  and  at  night  rub  with 
brandy.  Feed  soft,  mashes  of  bran,  oil- 
meal.  and  molasses  to  stimulate  a  flow  of 
milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Ration  for  Ayrshire 

I  have  a  purebred  Ayrshire  cow,  five 
years  old.  milk  tests  4  per  cent.  The 
milk  is  being  used  for  small  babies.  What 
feed  would  you  recommend?  I  buy  all 
feed  except  cattle  beets,  so  can  use  any 
feed  considered  best.  i.  tv.  n. 

A  good  ration  for  your  Ayrshire  cow  to 
produce  milk  for  infant  feeding  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  roots  daily.  12  to 
15  lbs.  clover  hay.  Feed  3  lb.  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture. to  each  P,U,  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily :  1  part  cotton¬ 

seed  meal,  2  parts  distillers’  grains,  1 
part  hominy  feed.  1  part  bran.  3  part 
standard  middlings.  n.  F.  j. 
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Feeding  Dry  Cows 

I  am  keeping  dry  cows  for  a  neighbor, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  much  it  costs 
to  keep  them  by  the  week.  I  feed  them 
ha.v  and  silage  (no  feed).  ITay  is  .$15 
per  ton.  ‘  j.  r. 

Assuming  that  you  feed  an  average  of 
30  lbs.  of  silage  and  10  lbs.  of  hay  per 
head,  the  silage  at  .$5  per  ton  would  he 
worth  5214c.  and  the  hay  at  .$5  per  ton, 
52 Vic.,  making  a  total  of  $1.05  for  feed. 
Ou  the  basis  that  it  costs  $40  to  care  for 
a  cow  a  year,  labor  would  cost  76c..  mak¬ 
ing  n  total  of  $1.81.  Figuring  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  n  cow  worth  $15  per  year  she 
would  make  30c.  worth  in  a  week.  I 
should  sn.v  you  should  get  $3.75  to  $2  per 
week  for  keeping  each  cow.  ti.  r.  ,T. 


For  Closest  Skimming 

nr  HE  U.  S.  Cream  •  _ 

1  Separator  won  in 

aii- 

pet  it  i  ve  contest  ever 

held,  covering  a  per-  H  H|  fl^B  U  ■  34  4  J 
iod  of  30  days.  At  H  ^B 
all  World  Expi 


where  there  have  j)  tjr^ 

been  working  tests  JV 

the  U.  S.  has  won  RMBBfiBill^MMBBlMMlkBBH  Ml  *1 

and  received  Highest  ~~ — '{&' 

Award,  as  has  been  proved  by  such  Expositions  as  the  Pan- 
American  where  the  U.  S.  wonin  the  World’s  greatest  skimming  contest;  also  at 
the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition  where  the  U.  S.  demonstrated  its  superiority  in 
actual  working  tests,  and  at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  where  the  U.  S.  scored 
perfect  in  skimming  efficiency. 

Expositions,  ns  in  case  of  Panama-Pacific,  which  have  not  judged  separators  by  actual  working 
test  render  no  proof  whatever  of  the  merits  of  one  machine  over  another. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  complete  information  about  awards. 


Blood  in  Manure 

One  small  pig  died  last  week  and  have 
another  sick  that  acts  the  same  way.  It 
will  not  eat  and  passes  blood.  Some  friend 
told  me  to  put  Epsom  salts  in  the  food, 
but  does  not  seem  to  help,  I  always  gave 
them  warm  food,  bread  and  milk.  K.  s. 

Yon  are  feeding  some  irritating  feed. 
Ground  oats  may  cause  piles  and  bleeding 
unless  screened  for  removal  of  bulls. 
Corn  and  cobmeal  may  have  a  like  effect 
as  may  boiled  potatoes  if  too  liberally 
used.  Feed  a  light  slop  of  milk,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cormneal  and  flaxseed  meal.  Allow 
plenty  of  exercise.  Worms  possibly  are 
present.  If  another  pig  dies  open  it  and 
tell  us  what  you  find.  a.  s.  a. 


without  work  or  exercise,  and 
grain  feed  should  be  withheld 
'  reduced  in  quantity  when  there 
•k  for  a  horse  to  do.  Were  that 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
K.  cu,-  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  ISfc 


Ration  for  Cow  ;  Cattle  Lice 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  grade  Jersey  cow,  weighing  750 
pouuds  and  giving  27  pounds  milk  per 
day?  I  have  fine  clover  hay,  but  have  to 
buy  all  grain  except  oats.  I  am  feeding 
three  quarts  Ajax  distillers’  grains,  one 
quart  ground  oats,  one  pint  corn  meal, 
one  pint  oil  meal.  Cow  has  been  fresh 
about  two  months.  2.  What  can  I  do  for 
a  cow  that  rubs  her  head  and  shoulders 
and  licks  herself  a  great  part  of  the  time? 
Her  skin  appears  rough  and  some  of  the 
liair  is  off.  j.  p.  p. 

1.  A  balanced  daily  ration  for  your 
cow  is  as  follows:  16  pounds  clover  hay, 
two  pounds  oats,  two  pounds  distillers’ 
grains,  one  pound  cottonseed  meal,  three 
pounds  hominy,  three  pounds  gluten,  one 
per  cent.  salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  one 
pound  to  three  pounds  milk. 

2.  Your  cow  is  doubtless  troubled  with 

cattle  lice.  They  will  disappear  when  the 
cow  is  put  out  on  grass.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  would  help  if  you  make  up  a 
strong  soapsuds  and  scrub  infested  parts 
with  a  brush.  ii.  f.  ,j. 


I  '  m  ^ V /  YX  kerosene 

A  ,or  Fuel 

7  ^  First  Real  Solution 

^  of  the  Light  Farm  Tractor  Problem 

Pulls  two  plows  in  any  soil  fit  to  cultivate — three  in  stubble.  Wide 
Scope  of  utility.  All  gears  run  in  oil,  enclosed  in  dust-tight  casings,  on 


The  DURABLE  DENNING 


Owr 
260,000 
Deaf  People^F^ 

we  now  delighted  users  1 
of  the  Improved  ACOUSTI- 
CON.  We  therefore  feel  per-  x 
fectly  safe  in  urcing  every  deaf 
person,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 


Cost  of  Hay ;  Cost  of  Feeding  Pig 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  hay, 
baled  and  ready  for  shipment?  How 
much  hay  may  be  cut  from  one  acre  of 
fair  hay  land?  2.  What  is  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  pig  from  four  weeks  until  about 
five  months  old,  the  food  is  to  lie  home¬ 
grown?  F.  C. 

1.  In  the  April  1st  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Timothy  hay  is  quoted  $26  per  ton. 
The  amount  of  bay  you  can  out  from  au 
acre  of  fair  land  varies  considerably.  The 
‘fair  land”  you  speak  of,  if  properly 
manured  and  cultivated,  should  cut  three 
or  tour  tons  of  clover  and  Timothy  the 
first  year,  and  if  properly  top  dressed, 
nearly  a  like  amount  the  second  year.  If 
the  land  was  allowed  to  grow  hay  for 
four  or  five  years  the  average  tonnage  per 
year  should  be  about  two  tons.  This  is  a 
higher  yield  than  the  .average  for 
large  areas  because  so  much  land  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  out  and  it  does  not  cut  a 


Profit-paying  hogs  are  only  produced  bjr 

rieht  feeding.  They  must  have  animat  food. 
REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

hastens  growth— promotes  health— mlucea 
feed  costs— swells  profits. 

Samples  amt  prices,  u.  it/i  new  circular  on  hog- 
feeding,  mailed  FREE.  Write  today. 

,  .  „r  ROBEKT  A.  RLK  HARD 
*  -j  W  .  Lawrence  St.  Allentown.  pa. 


DEPOSIT  FREE  EXPENSE 
WARNING  •  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone 

should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  x 
as  we  do,  no  do  not  tend  money  tor  any  iuitrament  tor 
the  deal  until  you' have  tried  it. 

The  *  *ACOlJSTICON"  hn.  patented  featarea  which  cannot  be 
duplicated,  bo  no  maKerwhat  y**a  have  tried.  Bend  for  yonr  freo 
trial  today  and  convince  yourself --you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1350  Candler  B!d0.,  New  York 


Irrigated  Farms  and  Ranches  JTimnV^Lod^nJ 

£ .foiling *  Close  to  Rocky  MountJtinH.  WriUi  for  informutioM. 

SECURITY  LOAN  AND  ABSTRACT  CO.  *  Cody.  Wyoming 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

li  H«<w  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  *  = 

II  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  11 

U  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.60  || 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St,,  N.  Y. 
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Spring  Work  for  the  Team  But,  if  your  eow  comes  within  the  limit, 

On  account  of  the  very  bad  weather  'lt  is  necessary  to  make  your  crate  as  light 
and  a  late  Spring  most  horses  will  be  as  Possible  and  insure  its  holding  her. 
soft  and  hardly  lit  to  go  in  the  Spring  Measure  your  cow  as  to  length  from  the 
plowing.  While  they  may  be  in  good  middle  of  her  neck  back  to  her  tail, 
condition  and  feeling  good  they  are  not  (Allow  a  little  so  that  she  can  move  a 
hardened  to  the  work,  and  they  should  little).  Then  get  the  width  of  her 
not  be  put  to  the  Spring  plowing  con-  through  the  widest  part.  Next  get  the 
tinuously  for  a  week  or  10  days.  This  height.  Cut  three  pieces  of  2x4.  or  other 
amount  of  time  should  be  used  in  harden-  lumber,  for  the  sills  the  width  of  the  cow. 
iug  them  up.  Try  to  arrange  to  use  them  Then  cut  the  floor  hoards  from  inch  hard 
half  a  day  on  the  plow  and  in  the  after-  pine  or  spruce,  the  length  of  the  cow. 
noon  do  something  else  if  possible.  There  Nail  these  to  the  three  sills  and  then  turn 
is  no  let-up  at  any  time  in  plowing,  your  floor  over  so  that  the  sills  will  be  on 
while  with  a  wagon,  no  matter  how  the  inside.  This  gives  a  smooth  bottom 
heavy  the  load,  at  some  place  on  the  to  the  crate,  and  is  very  essential  in  mov- 
road  it  would  run  easier  and  give  them  ing  it  with  the  cow  inside, 
a  chance  to  ease  up  a  little,  aud  the  team  Next,  cut  two  2x4’s  the  height  of  the 
will  get  a  litle  chance  to  rest  while  load-  cow  for  the  hiud  posts  of  the  crate,  aud 
ing.  It  has  been  so  cold  and  stormy  _ 

during  February  and  March  in  the  mid-  — n  ^ 

die  Atlantic  States  that  we  may  reason-  ‘  I 

ably  expect  it  to  open  very  warm  and  II  1  '  ~ - t-t- — - 

mild  and  stay  so.  Most  people  will  be  1 1  1  |  f  ^ 

in  a  rush  to  get  their  plowing  done.  I II  J _  -11 _ '  j 

By  all  means  have  the  horses  clipped;  P  ■  ,  ■-«- j 

this  will  relieve  them  as  much  as  it  does 

yourself  when  you  lay  off  your  overcoat.  .  n,  I  IX 

They  will  not  sweat  so  at  work,  and  will  Crate  for  Shipping  Cow 

be  less  likely  to  take  cold  with  the  same  ...  ,  „  L,  , 

conditions.  Give  them  plenty  of  bedding  two  morp’  81x  ,nches  >ongei;  for  tbe  fo,re 
if  possible,  let  them  have  a  nibble  of  l’t,8t8-  The  fore  P°sts  ar?  longer  for  .thp 
grass  each  night,  this  will  be  appreciated  cross  Pl?ces  of  the  Stanchion  to  be  nailed 

as  much  by  the  team  as  you  do  the  first  t0-  N»d  the.  coriier.  Posts  to  lllp  bottom’ 
taste  of  green  peas,  strawberries,  etc.  an'^  then  begin  putting  on  the  sides.  The 

The  team  will  naturally  lose  some  bottom  side  board  should  be  placed  clear 
flesh,  no  matter  how  well  used  and  cared  to  the  ground,  and  nailed  to  the  sides  of 
for,  so  look  well  to  the  collars.  We  usu-  the  floor  as  well  as  to  the  corner  posts, 
ally  allow  as  much  room  as  will  permit  The  sides  should  be  boarded  lip  quite 
oue  to  place  his  hand  in  flatwise  between  closely,  at  least  two  feet  from  the  bot- 
the  collar  and  the  throat.  This  will  al-  torn.  This  is  to  keep  the  cow  from  stick- 


Resists  Rust 
and  Protects 
Against 
Lightning 

Those  are  the 
two  great  truths 
that  every  farmer 
should  know  about 
Armco  (American 


Ingot)  Iron. 

A  building  roofed  with  Armco 
Iron  Roofing,  that  has  the  conductor  pipes 
properly  grounded,  is  proof — yes,  absolutely 
proof — against  lightning. 

If  you  have  any  roofing  to  do  this  spring,  don’t 
forget  that  fact.  You  insure  against  fire,  but  it 
may  come  none  the  less.  You  can  be  proof 
against  lightning.  Will  you  be  ?  Great  as  that 
is,  you  will  be  more  interested  in  the  fact  that 


Rust 


Crating  Dog  for  Express 

I  breed  Airedale  tenders  ou  a  small 
scale  and  ship  quite  a  few  dogs  and  pups 
by  express  during  the  year.  Today  I 
sent  a  dog  to  express,  securely  crated, 
aud  the  agent  refused  to  accept  unless 
also  chained.  It  is  bad  enough  to  make 
a  dog  stay  cooped  up  in  a  box  for  a 
long  railroad  trip,  but  when  it  comes  to 
chaining  so  they  can  not  turn  around 
(and  if  you  leave  chain  long  enough  so 
they  cau  turn  they  will  likely  tangle  in 
it  and  injure  themselves)  it  seems  like 
rank  cruelty  to  me.  1  hate  to  see  a  dog 
treated  that  way.  Then  in  case  of  a 
young  dog  never  broken  to  lead  it  would 
practically  cow  and  spoil  him  and  a  little 
pui>  would  probably  hang  itself.  Agent 
claimed  a  new  ruling  required  chaining. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  so,  and  if  so  how 
could  oue  fight  such  a  ruling? 

New  Jersey.  K.  L.  p. 

We  are  informed  by  the  manager  of 
the  American  Express  Company  that  au 
ordi  r  issued  May  31st  provided  that  dogs 
in  crates  or  kennels  must  be  securely 
fastened  before  they  were  accepted  for 
shipping.  This  order  has  now  been 
amended,  and  since  Feb.  1st  of  this  year 
dogs  may  be  accepted  without  being 
chained  inside  the  crate.  The  rule  was 
originally  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  es¬ 
cape  of  dogs.  We  are  told  that  such  dogs 
frequently  broke  out  of  the  crate  and  ran 
away,  this  being  due  to  faulty  construc¬ 
tion.  The  express  company  will  now  ac¬ 
cept  the  dogs  when  properly  crated,  and 
they  need  uot  be  chained. 


Get  Our  Free  Book 


Learn  the  whole  story  about  Armco  Iron  and  why  it  resists  rust.  Its 
rust  resistance  is  not  due  to  its  great  purity  alone.  Every  phase  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  furnace  to  the  shipping  platform,  is  the  object 
of  scientific  and  conscientious  care.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  nearly 
perfect  in  evenness  and  all  the  other  qualities  that  form  the  basis  of 
rust  resistance.  Get  our  book  and  be  posted  on  this  iron  that  won 
the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

*•  Defeating  Rust— The  Story  of  Armco  Iron” 

Read  this  book.  It  will  save  you 
money  in  the  long  run,  for  the  real  test 
of  economy  is  the  cost  of  an  article  per 
year  of  service.  Send  for  it  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING 
MILL  COMPANY 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents 
granted  to  The.  International  Metal 
Products  Company 

Box  827  Middletown,  Ohio 


Crates  for  Shipping  Cows 

Wliat  is  the  best  way  to  crate  a  cow 
for  shipment  by  express?  M.  m.  m. 

If  one  is  thinking  of  shipping  a  cow  by 
express  the  first  tiling  necessary  is  to 
weigh  the  cow.  The  express  companies 
have  made  a  ruling  that  no  express  pack¬ 
ages  (including  live  stock)  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that  weigh  over  1,000  pounds. 
Therefore  one  cannot  ship  a  crated  cow 
that  weighs  over  one  thousand  pounds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  crate.  This,  of  course,  menus 
that  ouly  very  small  cows  may  be  shipped 
crated,  and  is  a  severe  blow  at  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  cattle.  A  good-sized  year¬ 
ling  bull  will  crate  at  over  oue  thousand 
pounds,  and  precludes  his  being  sent  by 
express,  as  a  great  uumber  have  been  all 
over  the  country. 


The  trade\  /  mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  as-  s » r Mice  that 

iron  bearing  that  mark  is  nuutulac- 
luted  by  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  ivilh  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  hence  can  be  depended  up¬ 
on  to  possess  In  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  tor  It. 
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Percherons  as  Work  Horses 

Advantages  of  Weight. — The  advan¬ 
tages  draft  horses  have  over  light  horses 
in  farm  work  are  numerous.  The  trac¬ 
tive  power  horses  can  exert  is  governed 
by  weight,  strength  and  temperament. 
Under  extraordinary  pressure  horses  can 
exert  from  four  to  six-horse  power,  but 
under  conditions  of  daily  work  exert  a 
pull  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  their 
working  weight.  The  horse  power  trac¬ 
tion  required  to  move  farm  implements 
depends  on  t he  soil,  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  condition  of  implements  used. 
Under  favorable  conditions  live  draft 
horses,  weighing  1,600  pounds  or  over, 
will  pull  a  two-plow  gang  of  Id-inch 
plows  a  little  more  than  20  miles,  aver¬ 
aging  from  five  to  5*4  acres  per  day.  It 
will  take  seven  horses  that  weigh  from 
1.100  to  1.200  pounds  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  work 
seven  horses  on  one  gang  plow  with  the 
ordinary  class  of  farm  labor.  It  will 
therefore  require  two  men  on  single 
plows,  one  with  four  and  the  other  with 
three  light  horses,  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  that  one  man  will  do 
with  five  draft  horses.  The  same  general 
ruling  applies  in  seeding,  disking  and 
harvesting,  for  while  one  man  can  readily 
handle  five  draft  horses  on  the  imple¬ 
ments  needed,  he  cannot  advantageously 
nor  safely  use  enough  more  light  horses 
to  give  him  equivalent  power. 

Superior  Prices. — Besides  this,  the 
heavy  horses  sell  move  readily  and  at 
higher  prices,  when  surplus  is  to  he  sold. 
Light-weight  horses  have  been  bought  at 
prices  ranging  from  $110  to  $150.  while 
draft  horses  have  brought  from  $200  to 
$.'100  each.  This  is  an  important  factor, 
for  every  well-managed  farm  has  a  few 
surplus  horses  to  sell  annually,  and  the 
readier  sale,  and  higher  prices  realized 
for  draft  stock,  are  factors  which  must 
appeal  strongly  to  all  thinking  farmers. 
Maximum  cash  returns  arc  what  we  are 
all  interested  in.  and  this  we  obtain  from 
drafters  used  in  farm  work. 

Heavy  Breeds. — Of  the  four  great 
draft  breeds — Percliei'O)),  Clyde,  Shire 
and  Belgian — the  Pereheron  is  by  fav  the 
most  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  Canada.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  pure¬ 
bred  draft  horses  in  the  United  States  are 
Percherons,  and  I’erchoron  blood  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  grade  horses  as  well. 
Hardiness,  easy  keeping  qualities,  docil¬ 
ity.  great  weight,  power  and  endurance, 
clean  legs  and  good  feet  are  the  main 
points  which  have  carried  Percherons  into 
popular  favor.  Equally  important  is  the 
prepotency  of  the  Pereheron  when  crossed 
on  common  mares  of  nondescript  charac¬ 
ter. 

J’krciikron  Points. — The  hardiness  of 
the  Pereheron  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  does  well  in  hot, or  cold  climates,  with 
or  without  shelter.  His  easy  keeping, 
good  feeding  qualities  makes  his  main¬ 
tenance  much  cheaper  than  in  the  case 
of  horses  that  arc  fretful — “bad  doers”  — 
as  horsemen  say.  It  also  makes  it 
cheaper  to  put  him  in  shape  for  market, 
and  contributes  materially  to  llis  value 
in  everyday  work.  Event  cartage  and 
teaming  companies  want  a  horse  that 
flanks  down  well  and  that  is  a  good  doer, 
for  they  have  learned  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  a  horse  lacking  these  qualities 
soon  goes  off  feed  when  put  into  heavy 
work,  and  must  be  laid  off  for  a  rest. 
The  horse  that  walks  oft'  in  the  collar 
like  a  veteran  when  first  hitched,  that 
does  not  fret  at  unusual  sights  or  sounds, 
and  that  is  quick  to  learn  to  obey,  is  a 
pleasure  to  handle.  Such  characteristics 
we  term  docility — good  horse  sense — and 
this  the  Pereheron  possesses  in  superla¬ 
tive  degree. 

Weight  and  Muscle. — Mature  I’er- 
clierou  stallions  usually  range  from  16.2 
to  17.o  hands  in  height  and  weigh  from 
1.700  to  2.100  pounds  when  in  breeding 
condition  not  fat.  Mares  range  from  10 
to  17  hands  as  a  rule,  and  weigh  from 
1,600  to  2.000  pounds  in  working  flesh. 
This  height  and  weight,  due  to  heavy 
bone,  powerful  sinew  and  massive  mus¬ 
cling.  gives  the  Pereheron  power  in  the 
collar  that,  is  beyond  the  average,  and 
with  this  goes  great  endurance,  due  to 
the  great  weight,  good  feeding  qualities 
and  level-headedness  characteristic  of  the 
breed.  The  soldier  who  keeps  his  head, 
and  conserves  his  strength,  outmatches 
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and  outfights  the  one  who  does  not.  and 
this  quality  of  steadiness  and  great  en¬ 
durance  is  tine  of  the  strongest  points 
about  good  Percherons,  and  one  of  the 
most  potent  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
the  breed. 

Quality  of  Leg. — Clean  legs,  with  an 
absence  of  feather,  appeal  strongly  to  the 
man  who  is  crowding  work  early  and  late, 
and  who  has  little  time  for  grooming. 
The  legs  dry  quickly,  are  easily  brushed 
off,  and  keep  free  from  sores  or  grease. 
Only  the  man  who  has  had  to  contend 
with  horses  having  coarse  heavy  feather 
can  appreciate  this  to  the  full,  but  ab¬ 
sence  of  feather  is  recognized  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  by  busy  farmers  and  this  has 
been  of  no  slight  importance  in  the 
growth  the  Pereheron  has  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Labor  is  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
and  on  American  farms  the  men  are  not 
mere  teamsters,  as  in  Britain,  but  have 
many  other  things  to  do  when  the  field 
work  is  over.  Hog  and  cattle  feeding, 
and  milking  cows  all  bring  in  more  cash 
than  docs  time  spent  in  drying  horses’ 
legs  with  sawdust,  and  American  farmers 
abhor  useless  labor  that  does  not  net.  cash 
returns. 

Value  As  Hikes. — One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  all,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Pereheron  sire  begets  good 
colts  from  marcs  of  any  kind  or  size.  As 
t  ne  old  horse  buyer  in  Chicago  phrased 
it :  “The  Pereher  m  grade  is  a  good  horse 
at  any  size  or  weight.”  Bred  to  broncho 
marcs  weighing  from  SOO  to  1,000  pounds, 
the  get,  even  from  medium-sized  Per¬ 
eheron  stallions,  will  weigh,  at  maturity, 
from  1,100  to  1,400  pounds,  and  is  of  the 
compact,  sturdily  built  type  of  the  sire, 
with  most  of  his  good  qualities.  The 
smallest  of  these  Pereheron  grades  make 
ideal  cavalry  horses:  the  larger  ones  have 
been  most  sought  for  for  artillery  work  or 
for  wagon  horses;  and  Pereheron  grades 
sired  out  of  larger  mares,  ranging  from 
1,200  to  1,660  pounds,  are  of  the  same 
compact,  enduring  kind,  of  a  larger  pat¬ 
tern,  suited  to  heavy  artillery,  heavy 
wagon,  or  very  heavy  draft  work.  This 
is  really  the  strongest  point  of  all  to  a  I 
practical  farmer,  for  he  breeds  mares  of 
any  kind  to  a  good  Pereheron  sire  with  a 
certainty  that  the  colt,  large  or  small, 
will  be  of  Pereheron  type  and  salable  at 
a  good  fair  price.  These  reasons,  all 
combined,  have  made  the  Pereheron  the 
most  widely  distributed  and  popular  draft 
breed  in  the  world,  and  are  potent,  factors 
in  causing  more  farmers  to  buy  Per¬ 
cherons — for  be  they  purebred,  or  high 
grade,  they  do  their  part  well  in  the  labor 
of  the  farm.  Good  draft  horses  are  the  i 
soundest  assets  grain  growers  and  stock¬ 
men  can  have,  and  he  who  buys  and  cares 
for  Percherons  never  loses  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  if  lie  selects  good  stock,  breeds  to 
good  sires,  and  feeds  with  a  liberal  hand,  i 

WAYNE  MN. SMOKE. 


Pedigreed 

Just  as  the  pedigreed  herd  brings 
you  greater  profits,  so  will  the 
Saginaw  Silo  give  you  greater  re¬ 
turns  on  your  silo  investment. 

The  development  of  the  See- 
maw  Silo  is  marked  by  contin¬ 
ual  improvement*.  1  he  Sag-  A 

inaw  Silo  »os  the  FIRST  to  ill 

use  the  Sieel  Uoor  frame,  the  1) 

angle  Slccl-Rih.  the  mighty  /fl  y/ 
Spline-Dowel  and  other  proved 
features  tor  alio  huildiug.  >1  NWj 

Redwood  or  Siloilcd  Z 
Yellow  Pine  are  ihe  A  |  b 
best  wood*  for  ailo  A  f 

building  for  they  arc  /  I  f 

proof  against  the  attack.*  A  Hi 

of  nature.  A  P 

Send  for  Silo  A 

facts,  or  sec  A 

Saginaw  A 
Salesman.  A 

Write  now.  /  F* 

Address  A  3 

ST  No' J  I 


I  THE  McCLURE  CO. 

Saginaw,  Mich.  Cairo,  III.  Ft.  Worth,  Tezaa 
Des  Moines,  Ia.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


You  Can  Install  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

on  your  farm  and  save  money  by 
Inlying  the  bent  xllo  first.  Green 
Mountain  Silos  are  built  of  heavy, 
creosote-dipped  slaves  that  lit  tight 
and  last  long,  llandy,  close-fitting 
doors r  strong  hoops  to  stand  tho 
strain.  A.  silo  that  makes  frteuds 
and  keeps  them. 

Write  for  booklet  and  our  famous 
••Crtler-eariy-pay-lHtor”  plan. 

Tho  Creamery  Package  Mfg,  Co., 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Pure  Wool  Costs  Money 

in  a  Coat  or  a  Blanket 


IT’S  very  much  easier  to  buy  goods  which 
contain  a  little  cotton  or  shoddy,  and  they 
look  just  as  well  at  first. 

The  difference  shows  up  in  the  wear.  The 
cheap  garment  soon  wears  shiny,  then  thread¬ 
bare,  then  shows  gaping  holes,  while  that  made 
I  of  pure  wool  is  practically  as  good  as  new. 

—I  It’s  just  the  same  with  Pure  Iron  for  Road 
£  Culverts  or  other  uses  in  which  it  is  exposed  to 
the  elements.  After  cheaper  material  has  rusted 
to  failure,  “Armco”  (American  Ingot)  Iron 
will  still  be  strong  and  sound — good  for  long  years  of  service. 


”  IRON 

1  CORRUGATED 


CULVERTS 


are  made  from  the  purest,  most  even,  and  most  durable  iron  on  the  market. 
Look  for  the  Triangle  Brand.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  Service  value. 

For  full  information  on  “Armco”  Iron  Culverts , 

Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing  and  Formed  Products  write 

Armco  Iron  Culvert 
*Mfrs‘-  ^ssoc*at*°n . 

ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 


Our  • 

66th 

Year 


Re-paint  it  now/% 
Not  just  for  ap¬ 
pearance’s  sake — 
though/^a/V  worth 
thinking  of  —  but 
because  good  paint 
preserves  —  pro¬ 
tects  the  surface. 
Be  sure  to  use  $ 


Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

[ _ ^ - - -  .  We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capac- 

yfijfr,  r  -  /  ity  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 

— — wryj5i5SS5»*a5li  silo  users.  These  machines  arc  specially 

designed  to  be  operated  by  popular  size 
'  tF****3^  Gasoline  Jinginoa — 6-S-10-12  aud  M  H.  P. 
!  >1  Tell  us  what  your  power  ia  and  we  will  advise  you 
Is-uy  early  and  i  what,  size  ilosd  Silo  Killer  you  require. 

II  \  tS  3ave  money‘  I  m  Write  for  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 

tUS  «r  Guaranteed  1  9  and  state  If  you  intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 
\W  for  life  of  machine.  ||  will  save  you  money. 

»  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  H3,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ECONOMYef  SILAGE 
Space,  Time  and  Work's 

And  of  money,  loo.  Here's  a  standard  silo  with  many 
exclusive  advamages.  If  saves  your  ensilage  as  it  has 
double  spline  with  joints  sealed.  It's  so  constructed 
that  the  preservation  of  your  silage  is  insured.  It  saves 
space  because  the  extension  roof  adds  5  ft.  and  lets  you 
pack  light  to  the  top.  You  save  time  and  work  as  just  a 

twist  or  the  wri^t  loosens  the  dour  no  matter  how  badly  pinch¬ 
ed.  You  cun  turhten  the  hoops  while  otAndintr  on  ’handle 
ladder.’’  All  these  points  and  many  more  with  the 
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Purposely  Made  For  Entry  Purpose 

Lucas  Silo  Paint  is  equally  good 
for  all  forms  of  construction — 
TheCiant  >vood»  concrete,  brick, 
Painter  iron.  It’s  acid-resisting. 
JL  Easy  to  apply  and  long- 
lasting.  Write  for  color 
card  and  full  informa- 
$  tion.  Address  today 

*fahnZtno&8 

S  j  mV  Office  14  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Globe  Silo 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the 
dormer  window  in  the  root.  Door  is 
extra  strong — thick  side  with  cross 
bar.  Kxtenslon  roof.  Many  other 
convincing  UAulaifurd  ill  uuT  free 

bnnklot.  Writij  direct  to 

Sfce  GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Li*  -12  CLOSE  STREET.  SIONEY,  N.  Y 


f  Write  today 
for  Catalog 


‘d..  '■  ■  ,  ■ 


■  ZeU—r  -4V 
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Ke X*  Wool  Money? 

You  enn  easily  net  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
moro  on  every  sheep.  Don’t  shear,  in  the  old 
hard  sweaty  way.  Don't,  have  ach- 
ins,  swollen  wrists.  Shear  with 

(t  m  The  Stewart  Bear! ns 
Jj TW  Shearing  Machine 

W  In  Has  ball  bearings  In  every  part 
I  tt  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  , 
\\ a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of' 
I  tt  latent  improved  Stewart  pattern.  ' 
tt Complete,  including  tour  combs 
It  and  four  cutters  ol  the  eulebruted 
I  tt  Stewart  quality  *ii.so.  Get 
1  It  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
i  I  \\  52.00  and  wo  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  . 
I  tt  L>r  balance.  / 


,  Chicago  Flexible 
L  Shalt  Co.  i 

fB  6211 N.  LaSalle  Si* 
f  Chicago,  lit.  - 


r  Price  i 

r,ll- 


^^Writo 
for  j 
complete  I 
k  new 
^catalog 
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When  you  tvrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Iiural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  ' 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  practical  construction  of  Unadllla  Silos  from 
best  materials  met  the  approval  oj  H.  P.  ilood  <fc 
Sons  and  two  were  installed  on  their  famous  Cherry 
Hill  Kama,  Beverly,  Mas*.  Sixteen  L'nadillas  erected 
on  N.  V.  Stale  Agr.  Farm  within  five  years.  Every 
Borden  Experiment  Farm  Inis  Us  Unaditla.  L".  S. 
Govt,  uses  several  and  scores  Of  county  far  an  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  Tim  UnadElhx  works  wonders  with 
comstfiikt,  Wrh?  today  fer  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BOX  C ,  UNADILLA.  N.  Y. 


I  f  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions  i 

\J  to  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

|  New  or  renewal  One  of  the  two  may  | 

■1  be  a  renewal  of  year  own  subscription  | 

I  I  TT|  This  Transparent  j 
|  |  r#\|  Handle  Name 
1 1 .  II  Knife 

|  I;  li  -  I  Your  name  and  address  will  be  | 

1  J  I  I  printed  and  shown  as  sample  i 

I  hi  [35  9  TT  is  not  alone  a  novelty.  1 

I  H  ;  |j<  I  I  but  it  is  n  good  Pocket  1 

|  1  I  Knife.  The  knife  has  two  1 

|  |l  i  Js  C  M  blades.  One  large  spear  I 

%  \i  1  'O  I  point  uml  one  pen.  Half  pol-  I 

i  \*  It  •  I  i«lj  Herman  Sliver  bolster.  I 

1  IM  p/1  |  brass  lining,  3*4 -iu ell  Cellu-  | 

I  I  \  |  ^  I  loid  handle.  The  material  is  § 

II  “5  5  I  the  very  best  quality  ,  the  | 

M  blades  being  made  of  highest  § 
•C  I  grade  English  Crucible  steel.  | 

,  !,  It;  1  Each  Made  bears  the  trade  | 

|  1  [  j-j  M  mark  "Keen  Kutter,’’  which  | 

1  L  t/s  Ml  iu  itself  is  sufficient  gunran-  1 
1  V1  \  M I  tee  that  it  contains  nothing  I 

1  l|  V  M  but  the  very  highest  grade  of  I 

material,  and  is  of  the  best  1 
M  workmanship. 

|  TH1S  no1  Slve"  sabscrip-  \ 

|  ||  'III  1  lions  they  are  sail  as  rewards  only  ( in  I 

I  place  of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  | 
|  U  'mfj  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  tis  subscriptions  I 
xl^jj as  indicated. 

;  j  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
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nnrl  up.  8.  C.  White  LfHhnrun  (wf  kruo  no  other) 
BrecolilR  from  Jmp«»rl»,<l  Mok-fl  from  „iU)  V.ga  Hen. 
Stock  U'»W  foi  white  Ilmrrh.m  tiy  Sloicr  Sutlon 
Mating  lift  tree.  Some  fin*!  Aiicdole  rupureiumnablo. 

ELMORE  FARM,  R.  3,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Pullets — $1  year-old-binls,  75c.  Good  layers.  Best 
breeding.  WINLORTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River, N-  J. 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron  s  strain  exclu¬ 
sively.  10 ggs  for  hatching  from  selected  trnpnesteu 
stock.  Price  lint  and  records  upon  request. 

M.  J.QUACKENBCSH  -  Ant  ley,  N.  J. 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Flat ching:  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90*  fertile.  $5 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Ifay-Old 
Chicks,  $12  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  heDSOn  alfalfa  range,  Entire  Hock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 
Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Cent.  Reports  and* the  most 
practical  catalog  written.  "Utility  Encla"  Free. 
J.  R.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns  -Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Circular  Free.  Harry  Smit  h,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


Water  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— ECGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  of  ehieks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  tor  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant-  Book  your  order  now  for  a  i>ositive 
shipping  date. 


WhibLe^ordE^-^»S;13a°^ftl?^ 

— 15;  $8—100.  Iluhager  Farm,  Hnmmonton,  N.  J- 

Our  Leghorns  itt  Purebred  from  BARRON’S 

BEST  PEN.  Eggs  II  per  15;  $5 per  100.  You  can 
pay  more,  but  vou  cannot  get  better  stock. 

MAFLEDALE  EGG  FARM  -  ERIN,  N-  Y. 


SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  d 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  “Utility”  Chicks  fijg  pRlc'Ev? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  great  vigor  and 
largo  size.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  8.  C.  W.  Lev- 
hornaonly.  Barron- WyckoffStraln  F.  M.  DAVIS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cincinnatus,  New  York 


■>'1  s.  C.  R  E  D  arid 
W.  LEGHORN 

kwV  The  Evidence  is  conlained  in  our 
K3ft  11  Inst  rated  Catalog  (Posl  Free) 
■  of  “ More  Money  from  Chi\ 
V  tj  and  Eggs  tor  Hatching" 
,y  Special  May  and  J une  Prices 
/  Address  Dept.  4 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  SuulDmpton.N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  groat.  W  inter  layers,  trnp- 
nexted,  inclmllng  barren  r, truln ;  C-week  pullets.  Hook  lug 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faum,  Huntington,  N.  V 


A.  B.  HALL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c 

"As  good  as  the  Host."  I.eailors  in  Laying  (Contest. 
Delivery  after  May  15th;  after .1  une  1st  1U cents.  2- 
year-oKl  bens,  tested  free  from  W  bite  Diarrhea  by 
Storrs'Htutlon,  mated  with  cockerels  vrilli  records 
248-262.  3,000  chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 
A.  B.  HALL  -  ,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


In)  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  bnby  chickj  or 
pulleti  you  must  have  fout  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  viz.'.  1 .  Vigorountock.  2.  Stock  bred-io- 
lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 
Our  stock  and  business  methods  fulfill  Iticse  conditions. 
To  illusttme:  our  flock  of  1000  pullets— Barron-Young 
strain  were  laying  300  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  65c.  per  do*,  wholesale.  By  F'eti.  15th,  they 
were  laying  400,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  Of  February 
haven't  stopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
Hut  rend  for  our  circular  and  read  the  experiences!  of  oth¬ 
er*  with  our  stock.  Read  particularly  fnr*KT»l>h  headed; 
"200-ogg  lioo»,  and  suoh.”  It  rimy  bring  U|>  ideas  you 
hadn’t  considered  oefore.  Write  today  to 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $4.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicles 
$12  per  100.  t 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


o.  W  hite  Leghorns 

We  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAY.  Tsn't 
that  just  what  you've  been  looking  for  ?  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg;  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  Sold  160,000  Chicks  Last  Year 


250-egg  strain .  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hutching  Eggs.  Day-Old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


STORRS  I  Baby  Chicks 


resenting  our  stock.  W  c  have  never  yet  c  anned 
even  a  2110-eeg  strain,  yet  we  have  birds  that  laid  up 
to  2’»2  eggs  hist  year  in  thohniuis  of  our  customers. 
Wo  have  built  up  this  business  steadily  from  giv¬ 
ing  eu&tomo  s  good  value  every  year.  Wo  aim  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  our  trade  from  your  to  year, 
nnd  to  do  this  moans  furnishing  higli-class  stock. 
We  brood  pure  broil  American  LcgltorUS  only;  no 
foreign  blood  in  our  stock,  but  we  don  t  breed  the 
little  show  type  American  Leghorns.  Ours  have  got 
size  aud  Stamina,  We  shall  ngaiu  sell  out  our  en¬ 
tire  capacity  because onr  stock  is  the  Took  well,  pay 
well'  kind,  and  our  old  customers  are  back  again 
with  orders  larger  that)  ever,  (’hicks  from  our 
plant  cost  you  little  if  any  more  than  from  hatcher¬ 
ies  that  pick  ip  their  eggs  Indiscriminately.  Wo 
trap-nest  every  pullet  on  onr  plant,  ami  our  own 
breeding  stock  Las  boon  liredfoi^  six  years  from 
nothing  but  large  whits  eggs.  We  is-me  a  catalog  of 
104  pages;  costs  us  over  14c.  each;  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  4c.  in  stamps.  TKK  IA  KRLAY  M  KM, 
(The  Lord  Farms  Box  No.  240. F,  Mct-hupt), lUaat*. 


<6  7  lb.  bens.  7  sot)  S  lb.  cocLs. 
Fertile  egfis.  KUortKeed  Trip 
nested  anil  Fed. erred  Suck. 

WILLIAM  l.  WHiTXf* 

Miilbirouxi.  H.  T. 


Imports;  aud  Dreader 


Tnm  Do  Finn  S.C.  WhiteLeghorn  Chicks 
I  Dill  DdllUII  and  Eggs  for  Hatching 

from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by  imported 
males  from  260-egg  hen.  Also  American-bred  record 
laying  Stock.  Breeders  free  range  grown,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  (,’hieks  properly  hatched,  easy  to 
raise.  Capacity,  2,000  weekly,  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  low,  R.  T.  EWIMi,  A  tluiiUo, Pa. 


lA^LT°N 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  °$,\Ths 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  Range,  Milk  Fed,  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Winter  tegs.  150.000  baby  chicks  for 
1910  aud  09,000  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks.  March  and  April  delivery,  W-  $12  per 
100.  No  order  too  large  . . ;  too  small.  The  kind  ttllit 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  fib  $6  per  100  in 
any  quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved."  free  with  all  orders. 

Edgar  Brigg*.  Box  75, Pleasant  Valley, N.Y. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  frem  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  arc 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Clucks  from 
the  strain  that  lias  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 

pnces‘  laurelton  farms 

Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Ten  Weeks  Old  Pullets 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Hillsboro  Poultry  Farms,  A.  M.  Shea,  Mgr.,  Somerville.  N.  J 


White  &Rice  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Made  in  America,  Brod  for  over  20  years  for  vigor 
and  production.  Write  for  prices.  FI.OY’I)  O. 
WH ITJ5,  successor  to  While  8  Rice.  York  town,  N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


ja*  The  Guarantee  you've  been  looking  for  ? 
(JwSj  Well,  here  it  is. 

“j&cT  The  Martllng  Guarantee  not 

ry  \  only  Include-:  the  fertility,  but 

/  \  JSiSm  guarantees  a  specified  number 

At  .  -vV  of  ehlaka  from  every  selling 

wM  of  eggs  purchased. 

yTC- A  prominrr.t  uuthutilv  -  tiv-j,  "The 
CurticliM  ",  urevery  pmllflc  layers  of 
large  whit*  t,gv -  "lliey  ati:  ruled 
among  this  20u-c»:t:  yroducerT. . 

Hie  MARTUNG  SILVER  CAMF’INES  is  ihc 
F  F.  t ,  greatest  Prize-winning  strain  of  any  breed  of 
fowl  m  America. 

Awwi’cloti  Gold  Mednl,  Arn*  ririin  Poultry  Association 
Cbarapu»nahlp.  J'nnaiTm-PiKnfic  Exposition 
The,  Strain  Without  a  Tver 
Mating  Liat  rrendy  -  Vfc  im  Mtuul  you  one 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.  0.  Bo*  4,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


s.  C.  tv.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S .  C.  R .  I.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  l.f.CHORSS  EXfT.I’SI  YFI.Y 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chicks  are  from  sclcclcd  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  per 
100,  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pallets  on  application.  U  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want,  When  yoa  want  it. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Loss  of  Feathers;  Lice  on  Calves 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  chickens  and  they 
eat  well  and  look  healthy  but  they  lose 
feathers  around  vent,  and  then  they  get 
raw  there ;  then  the  rest  peck  them. 
What  is  the  trouble?  2.  I  have  a  few 
yearling  calves  that  bad  lice.  I  put  some 
machine  oil  on  them  ;  now  they  are  itch¬ 
ing  along  the  neck,  the  hair  coining  off  in 
blotches.  Is  machine  oil  bad  to  put  on? 

Delancoy,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  E. 

1.  The  bare  spots  may  be  greased  with 
lard  or  vaseline  into  which  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  has  been  incorporated.  If  pecked 
by  oilier  liens  and  bleeding  is  started,  the 
unfortunate  fowl  is  likely  to  be  killed  and 
eaten  by  her  cannibal  sisters.  Once  this 
vice  is  started  it  may  be  impossible  to 
stop  it  without  turning  the  flock  loose  on 
free  range. 

2.  The  writer’s  remedy  for  lice  on 
calves  and  cows  is  kerosene.  A  curry¬ 
comb  may  be  dipped  into  kerosene  and 
run  through  the  hair,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  animal's  back  and  the 
folds  of  skin  about  the  neck.  If  used  too 
liberally,  kerosene  may  cause  loss  of  hair 
but  the  writer  has  never  had  any  trouble 
from  that  source  and  has  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  kerosene  in  sufficient  amount  and 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  rid  both 
calves  and  their  mothers  of  lice. 

M.  B.  D. 


Preventing  Water  from  Freezing;  Young 
Breeding  Stock 

1.  Will  some  of  my  fellow  poultry 
keepers  toll  me  how  they  manage  to  keep 
water  in  the  henhouse  from  freezing  in 
the  Winter?  2.  Could  I  safely  use  eggs 
for  hatching  in  April  from  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  hatched  April  15th  last  year, 
good  stock,  splendid  layers,  and  have  had 
the  very  best  care  from  hatching  till 
now  ?  R.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Keeping  the  drinking  water  from 
freezing  in  Winter  is  something  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do,  in  fact  have  never 
tried  to  do.  The  liens  keep  a  hole  open 
in  the  daytime,  but  it  will  freeze  at  night. 
Then  I  take  a  big  tea  kettle  full  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  with  an  ax,  kept  at  the 
coop  for  that  purpose,  chop  a  hole  in  the 
ice  and  pour  in  the  hot  water,  giving  the 
hens  a  warm  drink.  But  sifter  about 
three  days  ice  will  form  so  thick  around 
the  sides  of  the  pails  that  they  must  be 
brought  in  and  thawed  out,  and  a  fresh 
Start  made.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
box  in  a  chimneyless  brooder  lamp  under 
the  water  pail,  and  never  have  any  ice 
in  the  pails.  In  the  small  breeding 
houses  the  water  is  thrown  out  every 
night. 

2.  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  eggs  are 

all  right  for  hatching,  especially  if  they 
are  mated  with  a  cock  instead  of  a  cock¬ 
erel.  As  a  rule  the  mating  of  brother 
and  sister  is  far  more  objectionable  than 
mating  the  sire  (vith  his  own  daughters. 
The  brother  and  sister  mating,  if  contin¬ 
ued  a  few  years,  is  almost  sure,  to  run 
down  the  egg  production,  also  the  vitality 
of  the  stock.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Breeding  for  Laying  Contest 

I  have  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  that 
has  laid  70  eggs  from  Dec.  1  to  March 
1,  under  what  I  consider  unfavorable 
conditions,  as  her  comb  bus  been  frozen 
all  Winter.  She  has  been  in  the  same 
pen  with  10  others  of  high  pedigree  that 
have  not  done  so  well  under  the  same 
conditions,  all  mated  to  a  Barron  cock, 
bred  from  a  hen  that  laid  2S4  eggs  at 
Stuns,  Conn.  I)o  you  think  pullets  from 
this  mating,  pullet  picked  by  uu  inex¬ 
perienced  man,  will  he  good  enough  to 
enter  in  egg-laying  contest  next  Fall,  or 
do  you  advise  selecting  those  from  the 
strain  known  to  be  of  high  pedigree? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  hatch  for  the 
laying  contest?  j.  s. 

New  York. 

I  should  use  the  70-egg  pullet  surely, 
and  the  Barron  2S4-egg  cock.  If  you 
trap-nest  you  can  mark  her  eggs  and  toe- 
mark  the  chicks.  Over  23  eggs  a  month 
is  remarkably  good  laying  for  I.cgborns 
in  Winter.  You  do  not  know  what  her 
performance  will  be  in  the  whole  year, 
but  I  think  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
lie  good.  You  will  have  time  to  find  out. 
before  you  need  to  enter  birds  for  the 
next  contest.  Fse  also  your  best  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  with  same  cock;  you  can 
give  bi.m  15  hens  to  run  with,  then  if 
your  70-egg  pullet  docs  not  turn  out 
well,  you  have  the  pedigreed  hens’  pul¬ 
lets  to  enter.  First  of  May  is  the  time 
to  hatch  Leghorn  pullets  for  the  contest. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


A  Skim-milk  “  Chicken  Crank” 

On  page  407  you  answer  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  worth  of  skim-milk  as  a  chicken 
feed.  I  am  a  poultry  ‘‘crank”  through 
and  through;  have  been  interested  in  it 
fur  25  years.  I  have  a  lot  of  high-class 
birds,  on  a  10-acre  farm.  I  read  your 
paper  religiously  and  enjoy  it.  but  at 
times  your  poultry  editor.  I  believe,  is 
far  astray  on  certain  subjects.  For  the 
most  part  he  i,s  right,  I  believe,  and  his 
advice  is,  or  should  be,  of  great  value 
to  your  readers.  On  this  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing  skim-milk  to  fowls,  ami  the  value 


of  it.  G,  B.  F.  is  over-cautious  to  the 
inquirer,  J.  M.  D.  I  keep  no  cows,  but 
I  do  feed  skim-milk,  all  of  it  my  bens 
and  Chickens  will  eat,  aud  consider  it 
worth  any  pri.ee  I  have  to  pay.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  paying  25  cents,  delivered,  for 
a  10-gallon  can.  This  is  approximately 
30  or  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  price 
stated  by  (J.  B.  F.  as  the  worth  of  the 
article.  The  Stores,  Conn.,  Experiment 
Station  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  this 
very  subject,  and  they  stated  that  the 
worth  of  milk  as  a  feed  for  poultry  was 
in  their  judgment:  about  $1.10  per  can 
as  on  extreme  limit,  no  doubt.  .1.  M.  D. 
is  only  payi,ng  about  one-half  this  sum, 
and  if  he  is  feeding  for  extreme  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  or  in  rearing  young  chicks,  I 
believe  he  is  within  a  safe  limit. 

I  have  preached  ‘'feed  milk”  to  my 
neighbors  when  they  have  asked  how  I 
got  such  high  egg  production,  and  i,n  the 
mirage  of  young  chicks  especially,  there 
is  almost  no  limit  to  place  on  the  value 
of  milk.  I  raised  285  chickens  last  sea¬ 
son  with  mother  hens.  1  lost  but  four 
during  the  season,  and  they  were  fed  all 
of  the  bread  and  milk  they  would  eat 
twice  a  day.  I  sold  broilers  weighing 
two  pounds  at  seven  weeks  old  (Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks)  and  to  my  judgment  my 
entire  success  was  due  to  milk  feeding, 
I  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  ti,raes 
and  may  err  again  on  this  point,  but 
experience  has  taught  me  that  in  order 
to  get  best  results  you  must  have  an 
abundance  of  milk  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  feeding  from  two  to  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  per  day  at  the  present  time 
to  my  120  laying  hens.  This  is  given 
with  bread  soaked  up,  and  I  am  selling 
about  40  dozen  eggs  per  week,  and  have 
been  since  last  November  or  thereabouts. 

New  York.  p.  M.  tyler. 

A  Note  on  Buttercups 

Several  times  we  have  raised  chicks 
among  the  mountains  of  New  York  and 
brought  them  to  South  Florida  iu  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs  during  the 
Winter.  This  past  season  we  brought 
Buttercups  that  were  hatched  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  on  June  7th,  1015.  When  six 
months  and  seven  days  old  we  began  to 
take  account  of  their  eggs,  and  during 
December  and  January  our  record  shows 
fiG%.  We  then  sold  half  of  the  flock  and 
since  have  had  67%  eggs.  On  some 
days  they  have  run  the  record  up  to 
100%.  We  like  them  quite  as  well  as 
the  Leghorns,  and  find  them  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  same  amount  of  feed.  As 
roasters  and  broilers  they  arc  better  than 
the  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes.  They  feath¬ 
er  out  early  and  are  always  plump  and 
ready  for  the  table.  They  are  very  quiet 
in  disposition  and  unusually  intelligent. 
Wo  deem  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
State. 

Our  pastor  visited  us  recently  aud  told 
us  that  our  birds  were  exactly  like  some 
chickens  that,  were  raised  by  nearly 
everybody  west  and  south  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  40  years  ago.  except  that  these  had 
the  beautiful  spangles,  while  the  Semin¬ 
ole  chickens,  ns  they  were  called,  were  a 
buff  yellow.  The  Seminole  chicken  was 
noted  for  laying  and  good  foraging  abil¬ 
ity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  by  early 
voyagers.  p. 

Avon  Park,  Fla. 

Device  for  Catching  Chickens 

Catching  chickens  in  the  henhouse  not 
only  scares  the  chickens  but  also  gives 
the  catcher  quite  some  exercise.  Here  is 
a  device  which  is  inexpensive  aud  I  have 
found  quite  satisfactory.  Take  a  piece  of 
No.  7  wire  about  12  feet  long,  double  to¬ 
gether  except  for  a  foot  at  end  which 
is  left  single.  Start  at  loop  end  and 
twist  tight  making  one  heavy  wire.  Now 
take  single  end  and  bend  in  a  hook  just 
large  enough  to  hook  a  chicken’s  leg  and 
foot,  cannot  pull  through.  All  wire  is 
best,  for  the  chicken  does  not  see  it  very 
well.  j.  v.  c. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

Concerning  Minorcas 

Why  not  more  popular?  They  are  such 
big  fine  birds,  splendid,  large  white  eggs, 
weighing  sometimes  10  ounces  more  a 
dozen  than  ordinary  eggs,  tame,  hardy, 
healthy,  nice-looking,  and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  for  meat.  I  have  trouble  in  finding 
egg  boxes  large  enough  iu  capacity  to 
hold  their  eggs.  Why  not  "push”  the 
Minorcas?  I  would  enjoy  hearing  from 
your  wise  tneu.  A.  c.  M. 

Chorea 

I  have  a  horse  about  nine  years  old,  a 
good  puller,  but  has  great  difficulty  in 
backing,  raising  one  of  bis  hind  feet  very 
high  as  if  there  were  some  heavy  strain. 
When  drinking  water  he  also  raises  his 
hind  foot  and  trembles,  while  the  front 
foot  be  stretches  forward  so  that  lie  may 
get  lower  to  the  water.  While  drinking 
he  will  suddenly  raise  his  head  as  if 
there  wore  some  strain  in  his  spine.  Also 
after  driving  him  about  20  miles  he  goes 
lame  on  his  front  foot,  and  after  resting 
about  a  day  is  all  right  again.  Can  you 
advise  me?  w.  o. 

The  horse  apparently  is  afflicted  with 
chorea,  akin  to  St.  Vitus’  dance  of  man 
and  is  what  horsemen  call  a  ’’shiverer”  or 
“crumpy.”  The  disease  is  incurable.  The 
lameness  after  a  long  drive  probably  is 
due  to  a  bruise  or  corn.  Put  a  leather  or 
rubber  pad  under  the  shoe  of  that  foot. 

A.  s.  A. 


Simiiiiitti 


BARRON  CHIX 


Indian  Runner  Ducks- Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated  Great 
Winter  layers.  $1.50  per  setting-  Infertile  eggs  made 
good.  LUCIA  TUCKER,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


THE  HENYARD 


248-2fi0-284-pgg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per 
100;  $00  per  1,000.  Chicks,  $!5  per  100.  Mating  list. 

E.  CLAUDE  .TONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Light-colored  Yolks 

I  have  wintered  50  liens  the  last  Win¬ 
ter  that  have  laid  very  well  every  day 
biit  the  yolks  are  very  light-colored. 
What  is  the  cause?  Will  such  eggs 
hatch?  Henhouse  10x20.  well-lighted. 
Feed  whole. corn  and  wheat,  some  buck¬ 
wheat.  dry  mash  of  bran,  middlings  and 
scraps.  Shells  by  them  all  the  time.  I 
have  fed  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  mostly 
buttermilk,  every  day,  warmed.  House 
cleaned  and  supplied  every  few  days  with 
clean  straw.  A.  r>.  \v. 

The  color  of  egg  yolks  is  influeneed  by 
the  food  eaten.  Green  stuff  like  clover 
and  Alfalfa  will  give  the  yolks  a  dark 
color  while  the  absence  of  such  coloring 
matter  in  the  food  as  these  plants  furn¬ 
ish  will  cause  the  yolks  to  he  lighter  in 
hue.  The  color  does  not  affect,  the  fer¬ 
tility  but  I  should  expect  dark  yi  tilted 
eggs  to  hatch  better  than  pale  ones,  sim-' 
ply  because  the  darker  yolks  indicate  a 
greater  variety  of  food  with  clover  or 
other  green  stuff  as  part  of  the.  ration. 
Anything  which  promotes  health  and 
vigor  on  the  part  of  the  fowls  increases 
the  hatebability  of  the  eggs.  M.  h.  n. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  April  14,  1916. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks— Eggs  hatching 

Selected  from  best  Winter  layers  of  snowy  white 
eggs.  $2  per  setting.  90%  fertility. 

IT.  It.  JIOROAS  .  Antonia,  N.  Y. 


Utility  Leghorn  Breeders! 

White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  $5  each.  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  laying  strain  as  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laying  <  'on tests.  Day-old  chicks.  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred .  Start  right.  Order nOw.  Peasley,  Cheshire.  Conn. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  .sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased.,  are  the  correct, 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  M £frj 

Feed ,  Ciimpities,  Minovcas,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  3,  Athens,  Pa 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

also  W.  P.  Rocks  only  10c  each  after  May  1st.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  C.  G  SCHRYVKK,  OMAK,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE— ABOUT  TWENTY  (30)  TOUT, OUSE 
r  GEESE.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE.  PURCHASE,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  (or  Hatching-8,,''  .! 

Vitality  excellent.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Price.  $5 
a  hundred.  O.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater,  A  a. 


BronzeTurkey  Eggs 


from  Prize  winners,  $2.50  a 
dozen.  MARIE  HISS0M,  Sardis.  0. 


rn  BABY  CHICKS  of  dc.pemlahloqmility  from  our 
1,1  780(1  .Mam mut It  Machine.  <  'ustoin  hatching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  ,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


TURK FY  FRfi9~*'r  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nan-agansett, 
I  Unite  I  CUUO  White  Hoi.  $3  25 per  12,  delivered  by 
mail  or  express.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Paint.  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  100  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  100-mile  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  For  April.  May  and  June  the  price 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  for  July,  August  and 
September* 

3.3 G  3.5#  4 %  4.5%  5% 

April . $1.40  $1.40  $1.61  $1.76  $1.91 

Mav  . 3.15  1.21  1.36  1.51  1.66 

.Tune  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

.Tulv  .  1.35  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September.  1.60  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  wholesale,  4  and  5  cents 
quart,  retail  7  cents  quart  outside  the  city,  8 
to  15  cents,  in  the  city. 

Medusa,  N.  Y.,  5  cents  quart. 

New  Albany.  Pa..  $1.64  per  cwt.,  who’esalo. 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  $1.30  per  can  of  40  quarts,  or 
31*  cents  per  quart  net. 

Waymart.  Pa.,  8  cents  quart,  retail. 

Center  Hall,  Pa.,  5  and  6  cents  quart,  retail. 

B  BIT  1C  It. 

The  continued  scarcity  of  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  has  kept  the  market  in  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  part  of  the  time  one  cent  above  last 
week's  figures.  Considerable  reduction  in 
consumptive  trade  was  noted  during  the 
high  level  period  of  a  month  ago.  Whole¬ 
sale  dealers  keep  close  watch  of  the  pul  so 
of  the  retail  trade,  and  when  buying 
slackens  suddenly  know  that  they  are  a 
little  high.  This  family  trade  tone  varies 
from  year  and  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  so  that  it  cannot  he  figured  on  much 
in  advance.  Householders  may  balk  at 
38  cents  at  one  time  and  take  44-cent 
butter  readily  at  another.  The  firm  mar¬ 
ket  has  drawn  considerable  storage  and 
fresh  stock  to  New  York  that  normally 
would  have  gone  to  other  markets.  Sev¬ 
eral  cars  from  the  Far  West  have  ar¬ 
rived  here  recently — one  from  the  Pacific 
Gonst  this  week.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  distance  shipped,  this  was  high 
grade,  selling  at  nearly  the  top  price. 
City  made  stock  continues  the  dullest 
feature  in  the  trade. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  3814®  39 

Extra,  92  score  . .  3714®  38 

Good  to  Choice  .  33  @  36 

Lower  Griules .  30  @  32 

Storage .  32  ®  36 

State  Dairy,  beat .  36  @  37 

ConnuOD  to  Good .  20  ®  34 

Ladles  . 24  &  27 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  25 

Process  . 26  ®  32 

Elgin,  111,,  butter  market  30  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  new  make  are  increasing 
and  on  this  stock  prices  are  being  cut 
to  some  extent  to  move  it.  Old  cheese  of 
desirable  qualities  is  being  firmly  held, 
as  supplies  are  light.  Market,  weaker  on 
skims.  Very  little  export  business  doing, 
steamer  space  being  scarce. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  18*4®  I8L4 

Average  fancy  .  18  @  18j| 

Linder  grades .  14  &  17 

Daisies,  best . .  18  ®  I8hj 

Young  Americas .  19  ®  20 

New  make,  as  to  quality .  14  @  17 

Bki ms.  special . 15  @  16tg 

Fairtogood . . .  10  ®  13 

EGGS 

Receipts  are  larger  and  market  weak¬ 
er  except  on  high  grades,  suitable  for  best 
trade  and  storage,  the  latter  being  norm¬ 
ally  active  both  here  and  in  the  West. 
In  former  years  speculators  have  been 
badly  bit  in  putting  away  eggs  at  the 

present  prices,  but  there  is  always  a  crop 
of  new  or  rejuvenated  speculators  ready 
for  risks  and  this  year  with  high  prices 
on  so  many  foods,  egg  speculation  looks 
to  he  less  risky  than  usual. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  ®  29 

Medium  to  good .  22  ®  26 

Mixed  colors,  best .  25  ®  26 

Common  to  good .  21  ®  24 

Duck  Eggs  .  30  @  40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

At  this  writing  buying  for  the  Jewish 
Passover  week  is  in  progress.  Not  far 
from  150  cars  are  expected  to  he  sold. 
Market  on  the  better  classes  of  fowls 
strong,  25  cents  being  paid  in  some  cases. 
Broiler  chickens  have  brought  up  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  and  Spring  ducks  35. 

Broilers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Ducks,  lb .  18  @  20 

Spring  Ducklings .  30  ®  35 

Fowls  .  22  @  25 

Roosters  .  14  @  la 

Geese  .  12  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  continue  light, 
hut  demand  is  small  owing  to  the  high 
prices  asked.  Frozen  poultry  is  held  at 
the  former  high  range  of  prices,  the  sup- 

( Continued  on  page  677) 


DURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS 

r  Prize-laying  strain,  $4  per  1 1 .  j  Fiona  Horning 
Indian  R.  I  nick  Eggs,  $1.25  per  12. \ No.  1,  Genessee,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— a  large  and  heavy-laying  strain 
Large  white  Eggs  and  many  of  them.  $1  per  15: 
$1.75  per  39;  *5  per  11)0.  J,  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.Y 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  h  a!nkd  s  o  me 

catalog  3c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  premier  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville.  l*a. 


Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^  $fd  yoVant 

because  they  are  "Noted  Layers.'’  I  have  no  other 
breeds.  L.  K.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary.  New  York 


Bi  ff,  white  i.i-oiiouvs,  S.  fl.  it.  I.  itr.iis—tigc",  t»u- 

15;  £T.f»0  per  39,  M  MHeil  ^  nronnx,  HI.  Mhiovciu,  $1.00 

per  18;  tl.TA  SO.  Catalogue  (ree.  John  A.  Rolli,  Qiukertown,  Pa. 


$4  per  10.  R.  0.  Red  Eggs,  $ 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE 


ACME  QUALITY  CHIX 

will  All  the  egg  basket  next  winter.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  8  to  12  cents. 
Hatching  Eggs.  YVy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Mil. 


Leg  Weakness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  four-weeks-old  It.  I.  Red  chicks? 
We  keep  the  Cornell  ration  of  dry  feed 
before  them  in  hoppers  all  the  time.  Wo 
feed  them  cracked  grains  in  a  litter,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Wc  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  some  Dutch  elieese.  They  have  fresh 
water  and  sour  milk  before  them,  also 
oyster  shells  for  grit  We  use  a  tireless 
brooder,  keep  pen  and  brooder  clean  by 
changing  chaff  every  two  or  three  days. 
We  keep  a  gas  fire  when  we  feel  it  is  too 
cool  in  daytime.  They  are  in  a  south 
room  of  house  upstairs.  Symptoms  are 
stiff  joints  in  their  legs.  After  sitting  a 
while  they  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  to 
use  legs.  One  straightens  his  legs  out 
behind  and  cannot  get  up  at  all  today. 
Once  in  a  while  one  will  have  a  fit. 
whirl  around  two  or  three  times  and 
then  walk  off.  w.  L.  T. 

Young  chicks  confined  to  dry  hoard 
floors  for  move  than  two  or  three  weeks 
are  very  sure  to  develop  symptoms  of 
debility  known  ns  "leg  weakness.’'  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
chicks  access  to  the  earth.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  given  an  outside  run,  damp  sods 
may  be  placed  in  their  brooders  for  them 
to  work  in  ;  one  poultrymnn  of  experience 
has  recently  been  reported  ns  deliberately 
wetting  down  the  litter  about  the  chicks’ 
drinking  fountains  in  the  brooder  and 
compelling  the  youngsters  to  wade  in  wet 
litter  and  dirt  many  times  daily.  Wheth¬ 
er  dry  floors  are  immediately  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  Condition,  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  hut  certain  it  is  that  it  develops  in 
closely-housed  chicks  and  is  overcome  by 
giving  them  liberty  to  run  upon  and 
scratch  in  mother  earth.  M.  n.  D. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys"-,//^^;; 

for  Hrt telling  booked  now.  $4  for  10.  Stork  2mi 
to  nono.  LUCIA  TUCKER.  101  Ranch  Farm.  Norwalk,  Conn 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LIST^Me 

Comb  Leghorns  pays  $3  onrii  over  ordinary  hens, 

Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Jtingham,  Pa. 


S.G. While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MIILBR00K  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


STRAIN  HATCHING  ECUS 

Guaranteed  90%  Fertility 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorn  *?0por 

from  Pennit  Poultry  Fawn's  pedigreed  stock 
nml  from  Lincoln's  strain.  Hour  milk  fed. 

I0CMSI  LliniiE  FARM  -  -  -  LA  ORANGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BRED  T 0  L  AY-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  and  Young  strain.  Baby  chicks,  *12  per 
MO.  Hatching  Eggs,  $5  per  180. ■  $45  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  breeders  wit.lt  Tvnpnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  for  prices.  C.W. TURNER, WestHarlford, Conn. 


Distinct,  Definite  laying  si  rains  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  arc  from  the  oldest  and  best 
trapnesied  strain  in  America.  Birds  of  (he  same  strain 
won  the  Mo  egg  contest.  Wc  hare  a  handsome  breeding 
Rock  uniform  in  size  and  nicely  marked.  R.  I.  Reds  are  a 
-’00-egg  strain,  large  size,  uniform,  sound,  ted  color,  line 
layers  ol  large  luown  eggs.  Chicks.  $15.00  per  100, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.00.  Also  eggs  from  deep, 
rich,  glowing,  trapnested  Reds  (a)  $10.00  per  setting. 
Laying  rates  207-265.  Courteous  treatment  guaranteed. 
T.  33.  Jrloloorts  Norway,  Me. 


Baby  Ghix— Hatching  Eggs— Brceders^^ VRySL 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Linht  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Leoliorns.  "Utility  ami  show  quality.  Catalogue  free 
RIVE  RD  ALL  POULTRY  FARM,  Riven  laic,  N.  .1 


Leghorns-B  A  R  R  0  N  - W y andottes 

Eggs  from  import  ml  pons.  Records:  205,  205,  268. 

268.  269,  271,  273  ;  283  cockerels. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  -  Connellsville,  Pa. 


WhitaWvanflnHpc- fertile  eggs  from  large,  stay 
H  llllc  n  j  dllUU  I  ICS  w|(  |t,n  trap-  N  eg  tea.  persistent  lay¬ 
ers,  $1.50  for  15;  $7  for  1 00,  Innlesidc  Farm,  Lancaster,  N.Y 


Wilsons  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 

TJ  RED  15  years  tor  high  production  of  eggs  and 
meat.  Hatching  eggs  that  are  showing  85“^ 
fertile  S'i.00  per  lllft  Se7.au  per  man.  Day-old 
chicks.  318.00  per  109.  $10.00  per  no.  g.VOU  per  25. 
$170,00  per  1000.  ICeiliii  tton  In  juice*  After  May  1. 

free  Circular  H.  A.  Wilson,  Prop.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


THE  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE  WYAN- 
*  UOTTKS,  Trap  linxts  used.  Cboicechieks  $20  per 
hundred.  DLL  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale.  Mass. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  O. 
W.  Leghorns,  Whito  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Head  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM.  -  Box  137,  Demarest.  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS.  TO  284-1  (Hi  «TII  UN4.  Wyan 
duties  from  Store,  and  Missouri  Contest  pens.  All  birds 
trap-nested.  JayH.  Ernisse.cor  Hudson  ■ndTiluiAve..lronriei|Uoil.H.Y 


on  our  White  Rock  eggs  for  April,  that  we 
give  90  fertile  eggs  on  each  100.  Best 
strains  in  the  country.  Eggs  $6.  Chicks  $15 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes’’  1  dTrect0 

Thirteen  ICggs, $3;  Utility  Eggs,  $5  Hundred,  1,200 
Eggs  ‘  CAN0EE  ’  cheap.  (Circular.) 

.1.  F.  Byron, 7 .7  OuarryJSt., Willi immtic, Conn. 


HOMESTEAD  HILL  FARM,  Charlemont,  Mass, 


Apoplexy ;  Scaly  Leg 

1.  What  would  you  say  might  have 
been  the  trouble  with  a  S.  C-.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  which  has  just  died?  All 
have  seemed  in  the  pink  of  condition  with 
an  egg  production  far  beyond  the  average. 
This  pullet  was  huddled  rather  dump- 
ishly  in  the  litter;  breathed  hard,  panted, 
and  later  a  slight  wheezing.  No  other 
symptoms,  except  that  the  throat  felt 
hot  and  feverish.  I  gave  her  castor  oil. 
2.  I  had  tin1  flock  of  30  fowls,  kerosened 
as  a  precaution  against  scaly  leg,  brought 
in  by  an  outside  fowl ;  applied  earbolated 
vaseline  after.  This  seems  to  have  had  a 
generally  had  effect  upon  all  the  fowls 
more  or  less.  Some  are  still  tender  of 
foot,  combs  and  wattles  have  lost  color, 
and  eggs  have  stopped  50  per  cent.  Their 
feet,  were  evidently  in  a  most  painful  con¬ 
dition  and  they  could  barely  hobble.  E.  M. 

1.  This  pullet  may  have  died  from 
apoplexy,  an  accident  not  uncommon  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  well-fed  heavy 
laying  flocks,  or  there  may  have  been 
some  disease  of  the  digestive  organa  final¬ 
ly  terminating  in  sudden  death.  Other 
causes  of  death,  are,  of  course,  also  pos¬ 
sible. 

2.  The  earbolized  vaseline  used  after 

kerosening  the  fowls’  legs  may  have  con¬ 
tained  too  large  a  proportion  of  carbo¬ 
lic  acid  to  be  safely  used  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  as  a  momentary  dip  for 
scaly  legs.  I  have  never  seen  any  evil 
effects ;  it  is  a  commonly  used  remedy 
with  poultry  men.  Bad  results,  such  as 
you  report,  are,  occasionally  noted,  how¬ 
ever.  and  it  is  evident  that  damage  is 
sometimes  done  with  it.  Oarbolized  vas¬ 
eline  in  five  per  cent,  strength  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  generally  useful  of 
healing  applications  for  farm  animals. 
The.  carbolic  acid  is  a  corrosive  poison, 
however,  and  too  much  of  it  In  an  appli¬ 
cation  would  be  dangerous.  Your  ad¬ 
ministration  of  castor  oil  was  a  rational 
proceeding,  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
knowledge  as  to  the  trouble  with  the 
fowl;  would  that  others  would  content 
themselves  with  giving  a  simple  physic 
to  ailing  dumb  animals  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  barbarous  concoctions 
down  their  throats.  Such  concoctions 
never,  by  any  chance,  cure,  though  ani¬ 
mals  get  well  after  taking  them,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  administration  is  fre¬ 
quently  only  a  small  part  of  the  harm 
that  they  do.  M.  is.  d. 


White  Rocks.  R.I.Reds 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  mid  2ti3-e^sr  stock  Eggs  and  chicks  in 
season.  Write  for  prices, 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Line  bred  for  10  years  for 
health,  vigor,  ami  heavy 
laying.  All  stock  trajinested. 
All  males  used  sous  of  200- 
egg  hens.  Reduced  prices 
Catalog  free. 


V  MM  A  aa.  u  May  1st, 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM,  R.  D.  9.  Holliston,  Man, 


Silver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
Pekin,  Rouen,  and  Runner  Ducklings, 25c.  each:  $20 
per  100.  World’s  Best  Blood  Lines.  ALDHAJI 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Parks’  Bred-to-Lay  Strain.  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $5  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes— “Regal  Strain” 

The  world’s  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain."  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  lloclts  of  furm-range  birds, 
$1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customor.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm.”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


“Perfection"  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world's  best  strain.  Prom  prize-winners, 
$3  por  salting:  4  settings,  $10.  Utility  eggs  from 
•amo  blood.  $1. 50  per  setting:  $8  per  100.  Cockerels, 

$3.  $4,  $.5.  Dr.  II  A  Y  M  A  N,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


D  A  DDAM  LEGHORNS  ST? 

DMnKUIl  WYANDOTTES  ) 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  . 

strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we 

im ported  from  Tom  Barron's  heav- 

icst  layers,  birds  with  records  rang-  *— — ^ ^ 

ing  from  373  to  383  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Chicks 

from  $20  to  $40  a  hundred.  Write  for  mating  list, 

CC  D  I  I  D  A  C  D  McOonogh  School  Farm 
•  D  U  l\  V  U  IT,  McOonogh,  Md. 


BARRED  ROCKS-Parks  Strain 

Eggs, $1  por  l.»;  $5 per  100  Fred  Goodfellnw,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  1(10.  Day-old  chicks.  $10  per 

100.  A.  C  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  uSr“ind 

Pay  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs  a  specialty.  Catalog  free. 

Little  Rock  Poultry  Farm,  Anson  Henry,  Prop.,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283.  282.  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORO  BIRD-a  Loghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS — 280.  272,  265.  263 
S.  C.  REDS  — 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  free  of  whito  diarrhea 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  «na  stock 

STEVENS’  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


«avy  .Laying  Strain  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
Eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  15.  Odithia  Farm,  R,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


—Boston  and  New  York  winners.  Cock' 
erels— Pullets— Eggs.  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


Trade  M  ark  Reg.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


Pens  mated  with  Prize  Winning  Cockerels. 

“Bred  near  tlie  Clouds” — Vigorous- 
Healthy  Birds 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson 


Per  Dozen 
Per  Hundred 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

Address  ail  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


C/jc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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I  As  strain  of  TL  T.  Rods  that  have  made  | 
i  good  all  over  the  country  in  the  hands  | 
I  of  hundreds  of  customers.  We  offer  | 
!  eggs  for  hatching,  that  are  from  pens  | 
|  of  pedigreed  breeders  of  proven  value.  | 
|  l>a,v-old  chicks  also.  Why  not  get  the  \ 
I  results  of  years  of  careful  wort,  send  1 
|  for  mating  list  that  gives  facts  and  let-  f 
|  ters  from  customers.  Prices  reasonable,  \ 
|  and  honorable  treatment  guaranteed.  1 

|  From  a  Purchaser  of  Eggs.  1915  f 

|  “I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  results  we  got  from  I 
s  100  t'ggA  bought  of  you  last  spring.  We  batched  s 
I  87  %  and  sold  enough  cockerels  to  cover  all  cx-  1 
I  reuses.  after  reserving  wind  males  we  wished  for  I 
I  our  own  use.  We  have  nut*  large  pullets  from  I 
l  the  tot.  which  wo  shnll  hold  over  for  next  year's  | 
I  breeders.  They  la.v  large  well  shaped  eggs.  We  : 
I  have  obtained  such  good  results  that  we  shall  1 
i  certainly  wish  more  of  your  eggs  next  season,  i 
1  1'lnchurst.  Poultry  Kurin. 

|  Feb.  9.  1916.  Stoughton.  Mass.”  § 

1  Tbit  Letter  It  Not  Exceptional  to  Many  Other  Reporta  § 

I  COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H.  | 

'tiiimiimiiititHiMiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiNMniiitifiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiimiuniniiMiiiimniiiiiitiiiiiitiiuiiiijiiiiir 


“It  may  interest  you 

—  to  know  that  1  have  found  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  the  best  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  use.”  So  writes  a  customer  of  ours. 

If  you  want  a  chick  feed  which  does  not  spoil — a 
feed  which  keeps  chicks  from  getting  sick,  then  try 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Free  from  excess  moisture  so  does  not  sour  as  do 
some  of  the  uncooked  feeds.  Easily  digestible; 
makes  chicks  healthy  and  strong. 

Write  today  for  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  ||  John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BUFFALO,  H.  Y, 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red.  thor. 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  hi  ed  nway  from 
promlineav  fcEui  for  huuviiml  wir.lrr  haying,  on  a  t  trietiy 
sanitary  plant,  firavicai  laying  Krds  lii  rxifttvoco.  laying 
rate-  II I  to  1ST  egg..  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mtigniil- 
ccrit,  large,  hardy,  glowing  iv.l  rose  and  single  Comb  hcn», 
not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  largo,  vigorous,  burning  ted 
male.,  themselves  out  ol  tr* ['nested  bens-  Vert  Me,  strong, 
hatch. bio,  large,  iinbletnohnd  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
slopped  daily,  witf  delivery  gitaranv-rd.  White  diarrhoea 
shsolutelv  unknown.  lfll\E  BKEEDINC  t-OCKEKELS, 
early  hatched,  large.,  hnrdy.vigorous  breeder*,  ereatstam- 
in  a,  long  hacks,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread  j  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  and  oat  of  tinpn-.tvd  Irens.  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  imllets,  mated  trios  turd  breeding  pens. 

Wo  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  tutd  nbroad  as  far  as 
Australia,  and  sell  eggs  aDd  stock  to  Stir  tee  and  the  U.  8. 
Oovorninont.  Courteous,  etraightforward  dealings. 
Sal  l  tf action  guara nlecd. 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Cornwall.  N.  Y., 

Feb.  6, 191ft. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  yonrVibert  Strain.  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  I  EVER  SAW— both  for  tire 
table  and  for  egg.s.  J  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  P.  K  L. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box'l,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


W*'  .'-.Anit  '-y.-nry.vort xhp,  ^  -  r_Bi  -r  .it  * 

r  durable. Open  altfioDtacmovstrle.adjtist-  »J| 
ublr  llam.  Outrkiy  conv<*rtrd  into  III  I" 

>  >n.  l»  rood  et.  Colony  ur  Laying  Hou*c.  Light  r  oi  i”'] 

Riid  senny.  Cheaptr  tnd  better  than  home-  :  | 

LujLsu  I  i  rlrnic.  SimtmlUtiitiOiuuf 
k  fcimouijilo*.  Coli?.  h«H,  rodent  unci  lice 
Scmlfortl  .  circuit  Itlcnilui? 

and  price  Uat.  nmwiiik  Silo  Co. 

11  !Rox,  C,  Unadilla-  .N.'Y. 


fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog:  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hanian  Street,  New  York 


PUIPIFC  "Lato  Season  Bargains'’ on.  S. 
VnlwIVw  C-  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Broiler  chicks,  Sfi.Otl  per  1  llll  and  up, 
Let  us  book  yollr  order.  Safe  delivery  gunrnnteed, 
Booklet  tree.  CYCLONE  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Richfield,  Ps 


Rr  Rr  1  orrlvn^ne— Be8ti  strains  in  America. 

.  U.  lii.  Legnoms  15  eggs, SI  Nt.  I’ekin docks 
and  W.  China  Goose.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Day-old  chicks  $15  per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  $1.20  per 
setting  of  IS.  $7.00  per  hundred,  nil  from  Heavyweight, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winlor  Laying  block,  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Ranee,  carefully  selected  for  color,  mid  kept  in 
Open  Front  llour-os  under  most  Sanitary  Conditions.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chicks,  Fertility  of  eggs  W%  ami  “Absolute 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.”  No  more  breeding  stock  for 
sale  until  further  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland  N.  J. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
ALBIDA  FARM,  -  Niantic,  Conn. 


exclusively.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 

15.  Short  &  Tripp,  Corlland,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Silver  Campines 


-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Bronkside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


in  nnn  nil  If* If®  for  1916  from  out*  Jioavr  Winter 
IUTUUU  UnibPVd  lay i hit  81  rains#  AIho  VJbcrt  Kt*d 
and  Pittsfield  Burred  Rouk  strain  ft.  Hatching1  eg'jxs  in 
limited  quantities.  Chicks  hotohod  hi  Candor  Mammoth, 
carefully  Inspected  before  xhipping  and  guarantor!]  to 
reach  you  hi  t>erfo‘*t  <joijcJith>n.  You  inpstiK*  satistled  or 
we  cannot  keen  your  money.  90  pullets  raised  from  200 
chicks  shipped  n  customer  in  Virginia* lust  year  pave  Mm 
71  offcs  Jan  fith.  Order  now.  PLICASANT  VALLEV 
1*0 1’  LT  It  V  FA  KM,  Einici.burg,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

utility  hi  ed,  $1  per  lb;  $3  50  per  100. 

B.  H.  NEhllON  •  Brockport,  N.  V. 


irrhh rod  Pmillrv— Rocl(S’  Wyaii..  Leg.,  Reds,  Orp. 
IgnDreO  rOUITry  Min.,  Brah.,  8c.  ;;:i  varieties, 

tl ;  40,  %'&.  Catalog-  f ree#  Henry  K-  Mohr,  Quiikr.rtflwii.  Pa 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


BARRED  ROCKS-Parks  Strain 

Eggs, El  per  15;  *5 per  100.  Fred  Goortfcllow,  Gilbua.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

We  keep  but  200;  Farm  grown;  selected  layers.  Do 
not  believe  better  layers  can  bo  produced.  Eggs 
from  2-year  Hens,  yearling  Cocks.  *3.50  per  15. 
Infertile  Eggs  in  ado  good.  Orders  Boohed  now. 

LUCIA  TUCKER.  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


rs  ¥f  \r*\r  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  IEGH0RNS  ROCKS, 
I  H  lLlVD  R  I  REDS,  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  WHITE 
0RPINGI0NS  Catalogue  free. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Hnx  1,  Frenchtown,!N.  J. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA 8-Cboice  eggs  for  hatch 
iug.  85e„  15;  $4  50,  100.  Geo  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N  Y 


5.  C.  White  Leghorn  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 

Eggs  and  Chix  from  free  range,  thorohnd  stock 
HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 
Ducklings  ami  Guinea  Cliix  also  supplied 
Commercial  Hatching’  35000  t  irg  capacity 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  M1LLERTON,  N.  Y. 


clilckonH, duck*, gee6c.tnrkeyB,piiln.  a», dots  andhan;a.  Stock  and 
litsks-  Illustrated  Catalog  tree.  E0WIH  ft-  SOIIOER,  Boi  B.Tellurd,  Pa. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Slarrett’s  S.  C.  Reds  S,,  MriSE 

dark  and  vigorous.  Eggs  for  HATCHING,  $7.  #10,  #!.ipor 
11)0.  A  few  settings  (0  #5  per  13  from  Our  OLD  ACRES 
am)  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MATEO  by  the  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  J  H.  STARRETT,  Cochesctt,  JMuss. 


American  Dominiques 

H  ERBERT  J>.  ROOKS 


Money  Makers 
Mills,  Pa. 


CD  Cool  Broodq— 1 Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
HU  DCS!  DIBoua  qujrm.’iK,  dogs  bud  liares.  Stock  and 
Eggs. Valuable  catalogue  tree  H.A.Soude(.Box?il,S«ll«r<ville,Pa. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1,50  per  15;  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100; 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

C  A.  GAEDE,  .  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


-Eggs  from  heavy  lay 
ing,  pri7.e  w  i  tin  i  n  g 

.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns- 

stock,  $2  per  15.  Circular.  H 


-Day-Old  Ohlcka  and  E 

HAMPTON'S,  PITTST0WN,  t 


Black  Leghorn 


S/ — S  *1  f  ' Trapnest  Rec- 

.Ly.XA.CUlO  ords,  150  to  180 
Eggs.  15  Eggs, $1;  $5  hundred. 

J,  M.  BRITTON  -  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


S.C. While  Lghornsi*,5iJnlaf'Ji'iS“SiSr"l1';j 

America  can  Prodace.  25,000chicks  and  eggs  for  sale- 
Places  low.  Write  US.  Twin  Oak*  farm,  liox  II,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Trap-Nested  Single  Comb  Reds 

*  ,  .  .  .  .  ..  i .TTi Mill.  1  iMI  9,1 


ICK^BWud  chickriTrom  breeders  with  records,  hU)  to 
204  eggs.  Booklet.  A.  ALLAN,  Ju.,  Newport,  It.  I. 


CTDAIM  DrlR-S|li[l*  Onnili*  Only 

u  1  nnlll  liulld  Par  yearn  wn'vn  Vistula. 
winter  lu.vcia  for  l.reedor#.  ICxi.k,  $1.96-16; 
ilox  t'JO.  B.  ({UAHKIiMiCSir,  Harlan,  Conn 


Bred-to-Lay  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Blue  ribbon  winners,  liagarslown,  York,  ntc.  Prices 
reasonable-  Free  Booklet. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G  HoriiEr,  GetlysburB.  Pa- 


S.C.R.I.RED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

In  large  nr  small  lots.  Show  or  utility. 

THE;BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS,  •  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Ren  CHICKS 
LU  EGGS 

record  stock.  Eggs,  $7  per  100: 

Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


R1  DCH  CppC  FOR  HATCHING,  $1.50  per 
.  1.  IvLL/  LoLiJ  setting;  $5  per  hundred. 
Kuestner  Bros.,  R.  F.I).  No.t,  Trenton,  N. ,!. 


THE  HILL  COLONY  BROODER 

Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and  Efficiency 

IT  is  built  for  actual  business  arid  not  a  toy.  It  is  the  only 
brooder  in  America  built  with  a  gas-collective  chamber 
over  ton  of  beater  and  with  a  double  grate  'the  heat  regu¬ 
lation  is  perfect.,  the  price  reasonable.  \Ve  “]9°  ^ vvrVt* 
tlie  Magic  Brooder  with  top  and  bottom  draft  at  AN  xito 

for  circular  describing  both  brooders.  Agents  wanted  , 

UNITED  BROODER  CO., 32  Bellevue  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

The  birds  at  the  contest  did  not  quite 
keep  up  the  pace  this  week.  The  number 
of  eggs  laid  was  4,622,  which  is  29  less 
than  were  laid  last  week.  The  highest 
score  made  since  this  present  contest  be¬ 
gan  was  made  by  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wvandottes,  namely  61,  over  87  per  cent, 
of  the  possible  total.  This  high  score  in¬ 
creases  Barron's  lead  over  Obed  G. 
Knight's  Wvandottes  by  three  eggs,  the 
scores  standing  now  970  to  961.  P.  W. 
Backus’  White  Wyandottes  are  third  in 
the  total  scores,  and  Jacob  E.  Jansen's 
B.  I.  Beds  are  fourth  in  the  total  with  a 
score  of  800.  » 

Two  pens  tie  for  second  place  in  the 
week's  score,  Obed  (i.  Knight’s  Wyan- 
dottes  arid  Homer*P.  Dealing's  B.  I.  Beds 
— each  pen  laying  58.  Book  Bose  Farm's 
Barred  Rocks  are  third  with  a  score  of 
56,  and  two  pens  of  B.  I.  Beds  tie  for 
fourth  place.  They  are  8.  G-  McLean’s 
-pen  and  Springdale  Poultry  Farm’s  pen, 
each  laying  55. 

Brooding  and  caring  for  young  chicks 
is  now  the  poultryman’s  job.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  moisture  for 
young  chicks  that  are  raised  in  brooders. 
Get  rhem  out  on  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  if  they  are  kept  in  long 
brooder  bouses,  shovel  up  a  pail  of  damp 
earth  from  the  ground  outside  and  dump 
it  in  a  pile  in  the  brooder  run  ;  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  scatter  grain  all  through  the 
pile  to  make  the  chicks  scratch  in  it. 
Often  little  chicks’  legs  are  just  skin  and 
bone  for  lack  of  that  dampness.  It  does 
not  hurt  them  at  all  to  step  into  their 
drinking  pans,  but  it  soils  the  water,  so 
other  dampness  should  be  provided.  There 
would  be  less  complaints  of  leg  weakness, 
etc.,  if  the  young  chicks  were  kept  where 
they  had  a  place  to  moisten  their  feet  oc¬ 
casionally. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks,  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Ball,  Connecticut  .  50  587 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  49  485 

Frank  L.  Tulllo,  Massachusetts .  42  574 

Jules  F,  Franca  is,  Lonjr  Island .  47  79t> 

Hampton  JustltUte,  Virginia  .  48  492 

Fail-fields  Farms.  New  Hampshire -  51  (183 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  39  403 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  52  1183 

Hock  Kobo  Farm,  New  York  .  58  720 

Memlelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  48  482 

White  Bocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 44  504 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  42  703 

Albert  T.  Lennon,  Massachusetts.....  45  844 

Kewecnah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  50  543 

Hollis  ton  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  52  098 

Buff  Bocks. 


A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut.  . . . 

Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  George  Ti.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.. 

White  Wyandottes, 

Lime  Bidge  Farm,  New  York . 

National  While  Wyandutte  Club.  Pa.. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  It,  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. . 

.1.  E.  Waisoo.  Connecticut  . 

Tom  BaiTuii,  England  . 

MarsiTen  Cross  1‘.  Farm.  England . 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

I)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  . . 

G,  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundace.  Connecticut . 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P-  Reining,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  PoUiemus,  New  York . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut 
Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island...... 

II.  W.  San  horn,  Massachusetts....... 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut  . . 

A.  W.  Bitmery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  I>,  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan’s  Hnrfobeat  Beds.  Rhode  Island 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland'  Furin,  Massachusetts  .... 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Connecticut.. . 

II.  W.  CoUingwood,  New  Jersey . 

W.  H.  Humstead.  Connecticut  . 

Pincerest  Orchard*,  Massachusetts ... . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Jos,  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  l’a . 

Jay  H.  Eruisse,  New  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs,  Boltin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

WIndswonp  Finn,  Oonueetleat  . 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y . 

F.  M.  I  V.iidoy,  Connecticut  . . 

(’has.  Heigl,  Ohio  . . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England . 

BushUIII  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  ltoblnson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  . 

Msrgnrcta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

\V.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut  . 

Kills  tv.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  I  lendryx,  Connecticut  . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  X - 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  - - 

Toth  Bros,,  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois  . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  . 

Oakerest.  Farm.  New  York . 

.Ins.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 


Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  28-  305 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  43  CIS 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York, .  47  475 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  49  571 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  47  G5S 

Imperial  Progressives. 

W m.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  41  390 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  48  641 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Incubator  Eggs 

Will  you  inform  me  as  regards  the 
present  egg  law  in  Massachusetts  and 
whether  or  not  clear  eggs  removed  from 
the  incubator  after  five  days  can  be  sold 
in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  State? 

J.  H. 

The  law  does  not  apply  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  way  to  incubator  eggs.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class 
from  other  eggR  more  or  less  fresh.  Only 
a  few  dealers  handle  them,  or  admit  that 
they  do  so.  Said  one  of  these :  “The 
trade  is  mostly  with  bakeries.  The  price 
varies  widely  according  to  condition. 
Many  dealers  refuse  to  accept  them.”  A 
poultryman  who  every  year  puts  many 
thousand  eggs  through  the  incubators, 
said :  “If  the  eggs  are  skilfully  tested 
out  at  five  or  six  days  the  perfectly  clear 
ones  are  better  than  some  Western  ‘fresh’ 
eggs,  and  I  have  sold  them  at  within  four 
cents  of  the  price  of  nearby  hennery  eggs, 
but  the  testing  was  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  was  very  careful.” 
►Some  eggs  start  a  little  and  die.  making 
a  spotted  or  clouded  pgg,  and  these  must 
be  .shut  out.  The  price  obtained  depends 
on  the  tester.  Some  “incubator  eggs”  as 
shipped,  arc  not  fit  to  sell  and  quite  often 
are  returned  to  the  shipper.  Some  test¬ 
ers  claim  they  can  tell  by  the  action  of 
the  yolk  when  moved  before  the  light, 
that  an  eg£  has  been  in  the  incubator 
even  for  a  day  or  two.  G.  B.  F. 

Substitute  for  Permanganate  of  Potash 

What  can  we  use  for  colds  in  poultry  as 
a  substitute  for  permanganate  of  potash, 
the  usual  remedy?  This  drug  is  now  too 
expensive.  w,  e.  h. 


At  this  moment  we  cannot  recommend 
a  good  substitute  for  permanganate.  The 
potassium  compound  seems  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  desirable  antiseptic  of 
this  sort  and  is  entirely  safe  to  use.  Car¬ 
bolic  acid,  foul*  or  five  teaspoonfuls  to  a 
gallon  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kaupp. 
Bichloride  of  mercury  has  likewise  been 
suggested,  to  be  used  in  solutions  of  1 
to  10,000  or  a  one-grain  tablet  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Chinosol  is  still  another, 
used  diluted  1  to  2,000.  This  last  as  we 
understand  it  is  a  trade  name  for  a  pre¬ 
paration  that  is  perhaps  not  found  at 
every  drugstore,  although  it  is  said  to  be 
just  as  harmless  as  the  permanganate.  I 
have  no  first  band  information  concern¬ 
ing  chinosol.  The  other  two  suggested 
substitutes  are  not  safe  things  to  handle. 
Personally  wc  would  not  want  to  use 
them  very  much  with  our  own  birds. 
Furthermore  the  bichloride  would  have 
to  be  used  in  wooden  or  earthenware  ves¬ 
sels  as  mercury  readily  amalgamates  with 
galvanized  ware. 

In  the  Poultry  Manual,  an  English 
book  written  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sturgis,  the 
author  strongly  recommends  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  copper  both  as  a  cure  and  as 
a  preventive  for  colds.  His  directions  are 
to  dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight  ounces  of 
swater  and  then  add  one  ounce  of  this 
stock  solution  to  each  gallon  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  lie  says  it  is  better  to  use 
soft  water,  as  otherwise  the  lime  will 
cause  a  precipitate.  lie  also  suggests 
stoneware  or  enamel  vessels,  otherwise 
chemical  reaction  is  likely  to  take  place. 

W.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Cannibal  Chicks 

Will  you  advise  iu  regard  to  baby 
chicks  toe-picking  and  pulling  one  an¬ 
other  apart?  Some  started  when  they 
were  48  hours  old,  some  of  a  different 
machine  did  not  do  it  at  all.  They  are 
four  weeks  old  now,  aud  still  do  it. 

New  Jersey.  f.  j.  e. 

Picking  and  pulling  at  each  other’s 
feet  is  a  common  habit  in  flocks  of  young 
chicks.  If  blood  is  drawn,  they  are  apt 
to  keep  at  the  injured  chick  until  they 
kill  it  and  then  to  seek  new  victims. 
Very  likely  the  long  toes  of  the  chicks 
suggest  worms  to  the  others  and  tiie  sug¬ 
gestion  is  followed  by  action.  The  flocks 
of  youngsters  should  be  given  as  much 
liberty  as  possible;  either  ample  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  brooder,  with  plenty  of  litter 
to  scratch  iu.  or,  still  better,  an  outside 
run.  If  closely  confined  and  compelled 
to  look  to  each  other  for  amusement, 
they  will  develop  the  most  distressing 
vices,  some  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
overcome.  Any  chicks  seen  to  be  in¬ 
jured  in  any  way  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brooders  as  they  appear 
to  be  only  a  temptation  to  their  more  ro¬ 
bust.  brothers.  Hanging  a  piece  of  raw 
meat  where  the  chicks  cau  reach  it  by 
jumping  has  been  suggested  as  a  cure  for 
cannibalism  in  these  cases  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  its  value.  Giving  the  chicks 
greater  liberty  and  endeavoring  to  keep 
them  busy  with  other  things  than  their 
own  feet  are  the  measures  that  have  given 
me  the  best  results  iu  these  cases. 

M.  B.  D. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


Turnips,  new.  white,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Rutabaga,  ..  .  1  50  @  1  75 

Salsify,  10V  bunches .  3  00  @  4  00 

Squash,  Old,  bb! .  175  @2  00 

New,  bu  .  1  50  iS>  3  DO 

Tomatoes,  <;•  bl:t.  crato .  75  @2  25 

Hothouse,  lb . 10  @  20 

Water  Clots.  100  bunches  .  1  00  to  2  00 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches _  3U  to  Oil 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  20  to  10 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

HA  Y  AND  8TRAW 

Arrivals  of  liay  have  been  larger  at 
33d  Street  and  prices  slightly  lower  ex¬ 
cept  on  best  Timothy.  Straw  still  scarce. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  . 26  70  @2'.  50 

No.  2 . 23  uO  @24  60 

No.  3  . 20  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed  .  ..  . ...hioO  @24  50 

No  grade  .  HIOO  @15  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  0U  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  is  higher,  chiefly  on  account  of 
reported  crop  damage.  Business,  es¬ 
pecially  export  trade,  is  light.  Corn  and 
oats  slightly  up  in  sympathy  with  wheat. 

Wheat.  No  1  Northern  Spring .  141 

Corn,  us  to  quality,  bush .  86  @  86 

Flout,  aarlote,  at  N.  Y.  bbl.  . .  5  60  @  6  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  51  @  52 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  04  @105 

H1CRBS,  ROOTS,  1£TC. 

Ruriloclt  Root.. . .  10  @  12 

(  ilamus  . 10  @  12 

Dandelion . .  — . . .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  4 

Sage  .  12  @  15 

Thyme  .  . .  6  @  7 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  60  @2  00 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good 'quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  33  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  .  2s  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  22  @  24 

Bntt.ur.  fancy  prints,  lb . .  44  @  46 

Tub.  choice  . 36  @  40 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  38  @  36 

Broilers,  iommoa  to  good,  lb.... .  65  @  60 

Fricassee,  lb,  . . 20  @  24 

Turkeys .  35  @  38 

Fowls  .  24  @  27 

Leg  of  lamb.. .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  21  @  24 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  20  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  18  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  6  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each . 6  @  10 

Apples,  doz . . .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Potatoes,  peck  .  1  00  @  1  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  stock  are  light 
and  prices  ranging  high.  Broiler  chick¬ 
ens  weighing  one  to  1 14  pound  each 
bring  45  to  50  cents  per  pound ;  large 
capons,  28  to  29;  Spring  ducks  30;  fowls, 
mainly  20  to  21,  light  stock  lower,  down 
to  17. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Volume  of  business  light,  but  receipts 
small  and  prices  held  firmly.  Best 
Timothy  brings  $23  ;  medium  grades  $16 
to  $22;  clover  mixed  $17  to  $20;  best 
rye  straw  $13. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  675) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 


.Week  ending  April  14,  1916. 

plies  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  con¬ 
cerns  who  expect  to  take  rather  more 
than  a  normal  profit  from  their  holdings 
this  year. 

Turkeys,  clio’ce,  lb  . . 32  @  33 

Common  to  good.... .  28  @  30 

Chickei.s  choice  broilers,  lb . .  50  &  55 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  28  @  32 

Sqm  i)  broilers,  pair .  1  00  @1  25 

Roarers  .  26  @  so 

Capons,  best  .  33  @  84 

Common  to  good  .  25  ®  30 

Fowls . 17  @  22 

Ducks,  .Spring,.., . 28  @  30 

Squabs,  aoz . 1  25  @  5  25 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 

Calves .  12  ®  16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . . .  6  00  @  II  00 

Pork .  8  &  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  all  prime  beef  stock  scarce. 
Calves  in  good  demand.  Sheep  very  slow. 
Lambs  higher. 

Native  Steers .  8  50  @11)00 

Bulls . 5  00  to  8  00 

Cows .  .  3  50  to  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  @1175 

Culls .  6  00  @7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  6  0U 

Lambs  . 10  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 0  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

The  market  has  been  weaker  and  some 
price  cuting  noted.  Recent  sales  at  Bos¬ 
ton  have  been  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  Delaine,  30;  half  blood,  34  to 
35;  three-eighths  blood,  39  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  hal  blood  combing,  36  to 
37;  three-eighths  blood,  40. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  50  @  8  00 

Medium  .  6  25  @  6  75 

Pea  .  6  00  to  6  75 

Red  Kidney .  8  00  @  8  80 

White  Kidney  .  9  50  @9  811 

Yellow, Eye .  5  60  @  5  75 

Lima,  California .  5  30  @6  40 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples—  Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7Hj@  8 

Lower  grades  .  5t£@ 

Sun  dried . 5  @ 

Prunes,  lb.  .  4  @  21 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Peaches . . . . . . . •.  .  4J4@  14 

Currants  .  9  ©  10J4 

Raspberries  . 26  &  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Business  in  high  grade  apples,  especial¬ 
ly  choice  Greenings  has  been  active  and 
some  high  prices  upwards  of  $4  paid. 
Low  grades,  both  iu  variety  and  quality, 
are  working  out  at  almost  any  price  of¬ 
fered.  There  are  reports  of  rather  large 
profits  taken  by  dealers  who  stocked  up 
last  Fall  on  Spy,  and  Wine  sups,  and  to 
some  extent  Baldwin  and  Greening.  With 
the  large  plantings  being  made,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  except  in  short  crop 
years,  the  profit  in  apples  will  he  made 
on  varieties  that  are  really  good  to  eat, 
and  not  merely  to  look  at.  Strawberries 
in  moderate  supply,  hut  selling  low,  few 
over  25  cents  wholesale,  and  many  under 
15  cents. 

Apples  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  . 150  @2  25 

Newtown,  bbl .  3  00  to  5  OU 

Winesnp.  . .  2  50  @  4  50 

Greening  . 2  UU  @  4  0U 

Baldwin .  2  00  to  3  50 

Spy. . £  00  @4  50 

Western.  Box.... .  75  @2  25 

Pears— KielTer.  bbl .  1  50  @2  25 

Cranberries.  Csipe  Cod  bbl .  7  00  @12  00 

Jersey,  hli! .  5  00  @  8  UU 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00  bill  00  1 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt  .  10  @  30 

V  ICG  ETABI.ES, 

Potatoes  have  been  a  little  off  in  price 
for  two  weeks.  Some  choice  Long  Island 
still  brings  above  $4  per  180  pounds  and 
Maine  nearly  as  much,  hut  the  bulk  of 
sales  has  been  at  two  cents  per  pound  for 
good  eating  stock — not  fancy.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  receipts  are  poorly 
graded — a  peck  or  more  of  waste  to  a 
sack.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  cuts 
the  price  of  many  better  graded  lots,  es¬ 
pecially  where  bought  hurriedly,  as  the 
practice  of  discounting  for  the  culls  is 
hard  to  overcome.  This  shows  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  selling  through  an  association 
brand  or  establishing  a  private  brand  of 
excellence  and  selling  through  one  dealer, 
wlio  thus  knows  just  what  lie  is  handling. 
Large  quantities  of  farm  produce  of  all 
kinds  are  sold  at  New  York  on  this  pri¬ 
vate  mark  basis  at  the  top  prices  and 
frequently  ubove  any  printed  quotation. 
Old  cabbage  poor  and  selling  slowly; 
new  iu  surplus,  some  going  below  $1  per 
barrel  crate.  Old  onions  sprouted  and 
miming  poor;  uew  higher  when  sound. 
Riven  beans  and  peas  high  when  showing 
quality,  but  many  stale.  Choice  lettuce 
scarce.  Tomatoes  in  very  large  supply 
ami  practically  all  low. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl.  .  3  90  @4  00 

Maine . 3  40  @3  75 

Slate  . 3  25  @  3  50 

Burmnda,  bb! .  4  00  @8  110 

Southern,  new,  bbl  .  3  50  @  7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  60  @  1  26 

Bents,  Ubl .  1  00  @1  26 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @2  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Hot  house,  doz .  50  @160 

Cabbage,  ton .  7  00  @10  00 

New  Southern. bbl .  75  @2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  I  00  @  3  60 

Onions.  State.,  100  lb.  bag  .  50  @  I  60 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  2  00  @2  60 

Texas,  new,  bu.  crate  .  ..  .125  @2  00 

Asparagus, doz.  bunches. .  1  25  to  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . .  1  00  @  2  5U 

Peas-  bu .  2  00  @0  60 

Radishes,  bbl  .  1  25  @  1  75 

HoLliouse,  100  bunches .  2  00  &  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  75  @  1  50 

Kale,  bbl  .  40  @  80 

Leeks.  1U0  bunches .  1  no  3110 

Parsnips,  bbl, . .  75  @  1  25 

Romalne,  bbL .  2  00  @  3  50 

String  Beaus,  bu . 2  (JO  @  5  0U 


BARNS  M  SILOS 


Our  Specialties 

Furnished  complete,  ready  to  erect.  Material 
for  any  style  of  barn  you  wish  to  build.  Let  us 
send  you  our  free  book  on  barn  plans.  It  will 
show  you  several  up  to  date  designs.  We  can 
furnish  you  blue  prints  showing  every  detail  and 
your  carpenter  can  go  ahead  with  the  work  with¬ 
out  delay, 

OUR  MOTTO 

Best  quality  for  lowest  prices 

1x4"  Selected  Yellow  Pine  for  barn  siding.  .$25.00 
1x4"  Nearly  Clear  Douglas  Fir.  barn  siding  34.00 
1x6"  Nearly  Clear  Douglas  Fir.  Novelty  S  i„.  34.00 
16"  Thick  Extra  Clear  Bed  Cedar  Shingles  3.80 

All  of  out  bam  siding  Jays  without  waste.  Our 
values  are  unoqualed  anvwhero  for  like  quality. 


Condition  Powders 

I  want  to  make  up  a  worm  and  condi¬ 
tion  powder  for  horses.  I  hav£  used  sul¬ 
phur  of  iron  separately.  I  thought  if 
I  were  to  take  common  salt,  charcoal, 
copperas,  sulphur,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  more  ’ngredietits  1  could  mix  up 
something  that  would  he  as  effective  and 
cheaper  than  advertised  stock  foods.  I 
have  eight  horses.  What  changes  and 
additions  would  you  recommend?  How 
much  of  each  item,  and  how  much  of  the 
mixture  would  it  be  safe  or  advisable  to 
feed  each  day?  2.  Mow  much  copperas 
should  he  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water 
to  give  as  an  injection  for  pin  worms? 
If  not  advisable  to  use  copperas  for  this, 
what?  s.  F.  B. 

1.  We  do  not  supply  formula  for  such 
“condition  powders”  or  “stock  feeds,”  but 
are  glad  to  prescribe  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  sick  animal  when  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  described,  and  no  competent 
veterinarian  can  be  employed.  We  do 
not  believe  in  doping  well  horsey  and 
dope  will  not  keep  animals  well  or  ward 
off  disease.  Provide  plenty  of  good  plain 
nutritious  feed  and* keep  the  animals  in 
sanitary  stables  anil  allow  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  sickness 
will  he  far  less  common. 

2.  For  pin  worms  inject  soapy  warm 

water  and  tobacco  tea.  or  salty  worm 
water,  or  a  tea  of  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  quassia  powder  or  chips  to  the  quart 
of  warm  water.  A.  s.  A. 


We  have  been  manmaetuiing  silos  for  twelve 
years.  Wo  know  wbat  you  want  and  can  give 
you  one  of  the  best  sites  an  the  ma.  ’-et  at  the 
right  price.  Send  for  a  free  silo  catalogue  and 
tell  us  what  size  to  quote  you  on.  "Live  Wire” 
agents  wanted  tu  unoccupied  territory. 

REPAIR  BILLS 

We  beat  the  world  on  quality  and  price.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  items  we  carry. 

Onk  Flooring  Yellow  Pino  Finish 

Yellow  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pino  Casing 

Maple  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Celling 

White  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pino  Moulding 

Well  Board  Paints 

Framing  of  all  kinds  Shingles,  plain  or  stained 

Let  us  give  you  wholesale  prices  on  any  kind  of 
building  material  you  may  need.  We  can  save 
you  good  money. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO., 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS 

100.  Colonial  Red  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  $6.  per 
100.  Sheppard  strain  S.  C,  Anemias,  $fi,  per  100. 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
liar ron.  308  eggs  Pullet  yean 289  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  tmpnested liens.  Eggs  SI. 00  ptr  IS.  55.00  per  100. 
Satisfaction  Kuaranteoo 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY . MARLBORO,  MASS. 


UfUITEflADIIICKI  10-12  lb.  Males 
Will  I  C  UU  nil  Ion  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

M0UNTSVIIIE  FARMS  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


Receipts  ut  New  York 
ending  April  13,  1916. 

Butter,  pounds . 

Eggs,  dozen . 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels  . 

Cranberries,  barrels  . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks . 

Oranges,  boxes . 

Potatoes,  barrels  . 

Corn,  hush.  .  . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  hush . 

Rye,  hush . 

\Yheat,  hush . 

Rosin,  barrels  . 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels 
Tar,  barrels  . 


TILLIE  DID  IT! 


2,5S0.660 
5,871,450 
1  4,483 
13,801 
16,530 
34,937 
10 
1,514 
38,599 
146,578 
36,975 
45,000 
6,875 
770.000 
27,500 
1,650,080 
9,196 
3.010 


EGGS  «Tstreo  288-Egg  Strain  White  Leghorns 

$1.25—15;  $3—45;  $5.50—100.  Good  Hatch  Guaranteed. 

SOLITUDE  FARM  UisrtersvUle,  Virginia 


You  can  have  some  TILLIES  if  you  buy 

Stevens’  Strain  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  $5  per  100:  $1  per  12.  Breeding  pens  for 
sate  July  1st.  See  Pen  24  at  Storrs. 

R.  W.  STEVENS  -  STILLWATER,  N.Y. 


PET  T  ft  8.  V.  W.  LEGHORNS 

w  L  tt  I  ObARRED  rocks 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  St  will 
not  pay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Rarrorl  Rnolr- thioiee  eggs  for  hatching,  s?l  per  15 

DdllhUnum  jjenas  Larison  -  Chester,  N.  j, 


BREEDING  BIRDS  ONLY 

250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKQFF  STRAIN;  free  range;  40  acres;  large,  vigor¬ 
ous.  laying  heavily;  best  health  guaranteed.  Pure 
white,-  combs,  large  bright  red.  Legs,  strong  deep 
yellow.  Big  laying  records.  Low  price.  Quick  sale. 

Fern  Rock  Poultry  Farm  -  Cresco,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  SMKffraft 

UMUI14.U  I  UlllXk  I  '■'Kgfs,$4fOtT0.Tbomp- 

sou’s  Barred  Rocks.  Great  laying  prize-winners 
Eggs,  $1.25  r'er  15.  Muscovy  Duck  eggs.  $1  per  15. 

S.  D.  MORSE  BAKER  -  Easton,  Md, 


Mammoth  pfkin  and  fawn  and  white  runner  ducks 

Prize  winners.  Eggs.  $1  per  12.  $4  per  50;  $7.50 
per  100.  GEO.  F.  WIlllAMSQN,  Box  ISO.  Flanders.  N.  J. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTKJl. 

Receipts  arc  light  and  market  very  firm 
at  extremely  high  prices.  39  to  49  cents 
being  paid  for  tub  and  41  for  prints, 
with  jobbing  business  on  the  latter  up 
to  46  cents.  Medium  to  good  Western 
Creamery  goes  at  35  to  38  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Market  dull  but  receipts  light  and 
prices  generally  held  high,  best  full  cream 
up  to  19  cents. 

EGGS. 

Market  strong  and  slightly  higher  on 
nearby  and  well  candled  gatherings. 
Nearby  brought  35  to  26  cents  and  choice 
Western  one  to  two  cents  under.  Job¬ 
bing  sales  up  to  30  cents  but  mainly  at 
28  to  29. 

FRUITS 

Apples  are  in  large  supply  and  only 
moderate  demand.  Winesap  has  sold  at 
$3.50  to  $4;  Baldwin  $2.50  to  $3.50: 
York  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  $1.50  to  $2.25;  and  Greening  $2.25 
to  $3.  .Strawberry  receipts  light,  selling 
mainly  at:  25  to  30  cents.  Cranberries 
$4  to  $7  per  barrel,  and  $1.50  to  $2  per 
crate. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  generally  lower  aud 
business  dull.  The  top  price  for  best 
Pennsylvania  aud  New  York  is  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Western  $1  to  $1.10  and  Jersey 
in  the  standard  half-bushel  basket  35  to 
70  cents.  Best  Jersey  sweets  in  five- 
eighths  baskets  bring  50  vents,  and  un¬ 
der  grades  30  to  40  cents.  Onions  lower 
except  on  best  new;  old,  100-pound  hag, 
50  cents  to  $1.25;  new.  $2  per  bushel. 
Did  cabbage  dull  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton, 
New  selling  well  at  $1,50  to  $2  per  crate 
when  prime.  Spinach  and  kale  from 
Norfolk  plentiful  at  75  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel;  lettuce  $2  to  $3.50  per  hamper, 
green  beans  and  peas  up  to  $4.60  for 
choice;  mushrooms  20  to  30  cents  per 
pound. 

T-TVE  POULTRY. 

Desirable  stock  slightly  higher.  Chick¬ 
ens  21  to  22  cents  for  best*  others  down 
to  15;  fowls  20  to  23;  ducks  19  to  21; 
geese  18  to  20;  roosters  12  to  14;  pig¬ 
eons,  pair,  25  to  30. 


from  pore  fawn  apd  white:  prolific 
layers.  JlptrlS.  Wm.  W.  Ketch.  Cohoclon,  NX 


Eggs  for  hatching  IO  cents  each.  Male  from 
a  282-i‘rk  hen.  Females  sired  by  a  male  trom  a 
283-cgg  ben.  Orders  tilled  in  rotation. 

Winter  laying  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Fine  exhibition  birds  also.  Breeders  on  farm 
range  16  eggs,  $1.50.  6d  eggs,  $4.50. 

ROCK  MAPLE  FARM,  Jacksonville,  Vermont 


9C  VARIPTIPQ  Pine  Chicken*.  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Stock 
00  IHalCIICO  and  Eggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  JOHN  E.  1IF..1 1IVOI.I'.,  !lari*UonUnrg,Va. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  f^°,’ais«fbT“dua 

Beat  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  free  muting  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS.  Slony  Creek,  N.  V. 


S  i  n  g  I  e  G  o  m  b  White  L  eghor  n  Pullet  s^j7  eY  "if 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM,  Oxford  Depot,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y 


D  ARY  C 14 [CV C  Vigorous,  sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm-raised  breeding  flocks  of  pedi- 
urtu*  greed,  heavy  layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Gibson  eggs  from  Utility 

strains  guaranteed  fertile. 

BREEDING  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  t.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHJTEjWYANDOTTES  1 

[  _  Iniuse  Gib;son\i  *•  Broti  to  Lay  *’  bknvl  in  your  flocks.  The  birds  are  large,  hearty  and  1  \  L 
40*  vigorous  and  wilt  moke  your  flocks  productive  and  profitable.  Let  us  stock  your  farm  k 
‘l  9 r.  with  theso  heavy  layers.  Order  early,  you  get  better  service.  Illustrated  (  \  m 


THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

36  ACRES  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO 

S- C  WHITE IEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks  for  May  and  June  delivery  only.  Hatching  capacity  until  May  15th  sold  out 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 


from  selected  2-yen r-old  hens  on  free  grass  range,  mated  with  Barron  Cockerels 
from  best  imported  stock.  Kggs  now  averaging  28  ozs.  to  the  dozen,  testing  94% 
fertile  (April  19),  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  A  trial  shipment  will  convince 
you  of  the  superiority  of  eggs  from  2-year-old  hens  that  have  not  laid  during  the 
winter.  $ *To  one -customer  to  whom  I  first  sold  last  year  I  am  now  shippiug  reg¬ 
ularly  in  lots  of  1,000 — another  to  whom  I  sold  500  eggs  last  year  I  am  now  ship¬ 
ping  2,500 — a  third  reports  that  of  50  chicks  that  were  brooded  in  the  end  of  a 
barrel,  in  the  kitchen,  she  raised  47.  If  you  want  chicks  that  will  live,  hatch  them 
from  hens  kept  uuder  natural  conditions.  i 

1  have  7 50  breeders  on  free  grass  range,  the  pick  of  my  last  year’s  laying  stock— birds  se* 
lected  for  size,  type  and  vigor— bred  for  tlie  past  four  years  from  cockerels  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  (trap-nest  record)  hens.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron  Cockerels  from 
234-252-egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cockerel  from  a  272-egg  hen. 

I  personally  select  all  hatching  eggs  and  can  assure  you  of  satisfaction.  Eggs  during  April 
and  May,  $6  per  100  $50  per  1,000.  Candee-hatched  Chicks  after  May  15th  $12  per  100. 

EDMUND  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.,  The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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T5he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  record 
of  the  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  for  the 
year  1915: 

We  have  answered  3,573  inquiries  for 
rating  and  responsibility  of  firms  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 

We  have  written  2S.569  letters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  collection  of  claims. 

We  received  1,515  claims  for  collection, 
amounting  to  $21,351.74.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  382  claims  were  against  transporta¬ 
tion  companies. 

We  collected  921  claims  amounting  to 
$13,021.12.  Miscellaneous  accounts  num¬ 
bered  569  and  totaled  $9,707.45:  352 
claims  were  transportation  claims  and 
amounted  to  $3,313.67. 

Our  record  now  stands : 

1910 — 100  claims  collected....  $9,065.45 
1.911 — 539  claims  collected....  12,110.03 

1912 —  558  claims  collected....  10.926.51 

1913 —  743  claims  collected....  10,112.91 

1914 —  800  claims  collected....  19.065.50 

1915 —  921  claims  collected....  13,021.12 

This  makes  a  total  of  3,961  claims, 

amounting  to  $74,902.12  for  the  past  six 
years. 

We  find  on  checking  lip  that  we  have 
had  upwards  of  248,010  inquiries  and 
claims  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Avoid  sending  poultry  or  shipments  of 
any  kind  to  M.  G.  Green  &  Co.,  329 
Broad  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.  We  have  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  who  sent  poultry 
in  response  to  his  advertisements,  and 
they  have  failed  to  receive  payment. 

The  ITillsdale,  N.  Y.,  local  paper  re¬ 
ports  a  suit  brought  by  D.  B.  Cornell 
Co.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  against  a 
property  owner  for  commission  on  the 
sale.  The  property,  it  appears,  had  been 
listed  with  this  real  estate  agency,  and 
afterward  withdrawn,  the  owner  paying 
a  withdrawal  fee.  The  owner  afterward 
sold  the  property  himself,  whereupon 
Cornell  Co.  brought  suit.  The  court 
found  in  favor  of  the  property  owner, 
denying  Cornell  Co.  judgment.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  trouble  with  real  estate 
agents  of  the  Cornell  type  is  to  have  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Rep¬ 
utable  real  estate  agents  denounce  the 
Cornell  methods  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

I  am  enclosing  a  little  more  of  the 
Woods  Mohilette  Co.  literature,  Chicago, 
111,,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  so  far 
ns  I  am  concerned,  they  state  they  are  not 
going  to  send  me  any  more  letters,  prob¬ 
ably  have  passed  me  up  as  a  poor  chance 
without  the  required  amount,  of  nerve  to 
invest  in  their  concern.  I  admit  the 
charge.  I  have  many  other  uses  for  $10, 
winch  I  have  had  to  scratch  gravel  for, 
other  than  to  help  along  the  Chicago 
parties.  J.  B.  B. 

Michigan. 

The  woods  are  full  of  automobile  in¬ 
vestment  schemes  nowadays.  The  word 
lias  gone  forth  that  the  farmer  is  rolling 
in  wealth.  Therefore  the  promoter  con¬ 
siders  country  districts  a  fertile  field  in 
which  to  sow  his  sucker  bait.  If  the 
prospect  of  becoming  suddenly  rich 
doesn’t  bring  the  money,  then  this  pro¬ 
moter  taunts  the  prospect  that  he  has  uot 
enough  of  the  gambling  spirit  to  risk  $10. 
And  if  the  get-rich-quick  were  not  ap¬ 
parent  enough  already,  W.  M.  Sheridan 
&  Co.,  Chicago  brokers,  are  quoted  en¬ 
dorsing  and  guaranteeing  the  proposi¬ 
tions  ! 

About  eight  years  ago,  and  before  I  be¬ 
came  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  1  pur¬ 
chased  eight  building  lots  located  at  Bay- 
bampton  Park,  Merrick,  L,  I.,  through 
the  Carrol  ton  Realty  Co.,  with  offices  in 
the  World  Building,  New  York  city.  The 
purchase  price  in  1908  was  $(00  each,  at 
which  time  I  paid  $400.  and  have  since 
paid  the  interest  on  $300  and  the  taxes 
up  to  the  present.  I  would  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  advice  from  you  as  to  any  in¬ 
formation  you  may  have  regarding  the 
value  of  these  lots.  N.  M. 

New  York. 

Having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  lots,  ourselves,  we  wrote  to 
a  real  estate  friend  in  the  vicinity  who 
is  very  familiar  with  real  estate  values. 
He  writes  us  with  reference  to  the  lots 
purchased  by  N.  M.  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  lots  is  not  more  than 
$100  per  lot,  or  in  other  words,  $400  for 
the  four  lots.  This  is  a  very  good  value 
and  we  doubt  if  the  owner  can  get  over 
$50  per  lot  at  the  present  time,  as  there  is 
no  call  for  lot  property  at  any  juice.  The 
day  for  lot  property  has  gone  by  and 
there  are  thousands  of  lots  for  sale,  and 
the  parties  that  have  bought  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  one-third  of  what  has 
been  paid  for  them. 

The  above  mentioned  lots  are  uot  in  a 


very  good  location,  as  they  are  too  uear 
the  Brooklyn  water  works  and  none  of 
their  property  is  ever  improved.  The  only 
thing  it  is  used  for  is  pipe  mains  leading 
into  the  city,  and  no  building  can  ever 
be  erecte.d  on  the  city  property  except 
gate  houses,  etc.  We  have  answered  you 
to  the  very  best  of  our  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  property  and  we.  would  not 
care  to  pay  8290  for  the  lots.  In  fact 
we  do  not  want  them  at  any  price,  at  the 
present. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  the  lots 
which  N.  M.  purchased  in  1908  at.  $700 
each,  and  on  which  be  has  already  paid 
$400  with  interest  and  taxes  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  are  now  only  actually  worth  $100 
each  and  little  or  no  market  for  them  at 
that  price.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Long  Island  real  estate  promotion 
schemes  that  we  have  been  warning  our 
jteople  to  avoid  for  a  dozen  years  past.  In 
fact  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  land  pro¬ 
motion  schemes,  whether  ou  Long  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Florida,  or  anywhere  else. 

You  have  started  a  good  thing  in  the 
Anti-Fake  Club.  Now  why  not  another? 
Why  not  start  a  move  that  all  readers 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  landowners  or 
in  control  of  land  forever  refuse  to  allow 
their  land  to  lie  used  for  bill  or  signboard 
locations,  their  buildings  to  be  painted 
with  signs  or  the  fences  places  for  posters 
or  other  signs?  This  will  work  no  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  advertisers  or  the  reading 
public,  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  this  country  offer  a  far  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  form  of  advertising  than 
the  outdoor  boards.  If  the  readers  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  were  to  take  this  up  in 
earnest  it.  would  be  but  a  short  time  until 
others  would  follow,  and  America  would 
once  again  begin  to  look  clean.  Many  an 
otherwise  beautiful  home  is  made  unat¬ 
tractive  by  one  or  a  number  of  signs  or 
billboards  around  the  buildings.  We  own 
two  places  here  in  Delaware,  and  neither 
one  is  or  can  be  used  as  a  location  for 
advertising  by  billboards,  etc.  What 
think  you  of  the  idea?  a.  p.  d. 

We  believe  there  are  organizations  iu 
many  cities  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
these  hideous  obstructions  to  the  land¬ 
scape.  Every  reader  would  do  well  to 
consider  himself,  or  herself,  a  committee 
of  one  and  refuse  to  allow  any  sign  on 
their  own  property  and  discourage  others 
from  permitting  it  as  far  as  possible. 

About  a  year  ago  I  sent  you  a  collec¬ 
tion  against  the  American  Express,  and 
you  returned  same,  being  unable  to  in¬ 
fluence  them  to  pay  it.  I  recently 
brought  suit  and  secured  judgment.  They 
gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  higher  court, 
but  afterwards  paid  the  full  amount, 
after  trying  to  compromise.  G.  E.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  a  shipment 
of  75  baskets  of  prunes  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.  to  a  customer  at  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.,  about  50  miles  distant.  The 
shipment  arrived  at  destination  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  consignee  was 
advised  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  by 
mail,  but  for  some  unexplainable  reason 
did  not  call  for  the  prunes  until  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  The  express  company  had 
disjiosed  of  the  prunes  for  transportation 
charges  just  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  consignee.  The  shipper  made  claim 
for  the  value  of  the  prunes  against  the 
American  Express  Co.,  but  the  company 
declined  to  settle  for  the  prunes  except 
to  turn  over  to  the  shipper  the  amount 
received  for  them,  which  was  about  one- 
tliird  of  their  value.  The  claim  was 
then  p laded  in  our  hands,  and  we  ex¬ 
hausted  our  efforts  to  show  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.  their  responsibility  to 
the  shipper  for  the  value  of  the  prunes 
under  the  circumstances.  The  prunes 
were  not  left  in  the  express  company’s 
possession  for  an  unusual  length  of  t  ine. 
They  would  have  kept  in  good  condit'on 
for  a  week  or  10  days  at  least,  so  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  disposing  of 
them  hastily.  The  express  company, 
however,  arbitrarily  refused  to  eousider 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  so  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  was  eventually  obliged  to  bring 
suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the  prunes, 
as  stated  in  the  above  letter. 

In  handling  the  many  claims  which 
we  do,  we  have  found  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  the  most  unreasonable  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  of  any  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  collect  claims  against.  The  other  ex¬ 
press  companies  show,  a  morp  reasonable 
disposition  towards  claims — this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  management  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  Claim  Department.  When 
shippers  are  so  located  that  they  have 
the  choice  of  express  companies,  the  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  the  concern 
that  shows  the  proper  consideration  for 
the  shipper’s  rights  when  the  goods  have 
been  lost. 


April  22,  1916. 


The  Lauson  Idea  of 
Quality  Embodied 
in  a  1|  H.  P.  General 


Purpose  Engine 


Here  is  the  very  engine  you  dairy  farmers  have  always 
wanted — a  thoroughly  dependable  “little"  engine.  The  Frost 
King  Junior  is  worthy  of  your  utmost  confidence.  You  knonu  that 
the  name  guarantees  service.  The  Frost  King  Junior  is  a  "little  brother" 
of  the  famous  big  “Frost  King"  engines — the  ideal  engine  for  pumping, 
running  cream  separator,  washing  machine,  and  any  kind  of  light  ma¬ 
chinery.  It's  a  high-grade  engine  at  a  medium  price.  Accurately  ground 
cylinder  and  piston.  No  batteries — built-ia  gear- 
driven  magneto — regular  Lauson  equipment. 


KEGOSENC  ANP  CA5QUH£ 

FAn/H  J£WG//\fJES 

Known  the  world  over  for  their  easy  starling,  smooth- 
runniner  qualities  aad  thnroueh  dependability.  Lauson  and  Frost 
King  engines  put  out  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  are  still  giving 
splendid  service.  That's  quality  for  you  I  Portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary  types  in  all  sizes  from  iJ4  to  ioo  h.  p. — operate 
on  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Write  for  Catalog 

showingentire  line  of  Lauson  and  “Frost  King"  Farm 
Engines  If  you’re  particularly  interested  in 
“Frost  King"  J  r.,  ask  for  special  folder  on  the 
Jun4»r.  Upon  request,  wc’H  srml  you  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  will  be  pM&scd  to  demon¬ 
strate  our  engines  for  you.  Write  today* 

JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO. 

218  N.  W.  Street 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 


LAUSON 

TRACTORS 

If  ill  the  tnarketfor 
a  tractor  write  for  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  Law- 
son  Tractors. They’re 
right — in  design,  in. 
construction,  »n  piice. 
Prjicp  diI  because  they  afc| 
the  rcsuUtif  20  years  suc¬ 
cessful  eas  engine  bulk* 
it*?.  Write  (or  Special 
Tractor  Bulletin. 


60c 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
wani/  of  the  bust  quality  real  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receiptor  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  cult  supply  ton  with  patpl  fur  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  tin  yuur  omit-,  anil  let  u*  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  cun  -.aveyoii  money  liy  shipping 
direct  1  rum  ourfitetury.batisfacUoiiGiiarauieed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory :  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


You  get  it  without  argument  titide^ 
rour  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  iu  air' 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resietinfs  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

O'i r  bond  protect*  you.  Lifetime 
Jwrviee.  low  cost. 

i  /  H'r/'f*  Ma-ufor  Free  Itnofna  Cataloo. 

(*•  yntl.  i»l»o  route  l\>ro  trill,,  Stork  Tanks,  Wire 
r'rnri...  Crib  A  Tank,  01  Kenee  Cuming  I’rer. 
\o\  ,’£/  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

\(v  /  Station  til  MtDPl.I  TOIVX.  Ollll) 


rr 
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Gasolene 

>■. , .... 


lVato  16  H.  P. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly 
overload  capacity.  All  purls 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents 
alor  in  starting.  Speed 
vice  alters  speed  while 

Write  for 
free  cat¬ 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 

.stating 
size  de¬ 
sired. 


$29.85  up. 

and  have  great 
Interehamreable. 

injury  tooper- 
■  changing  de¬ 
running. 


JACOBSON 
MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  V.  S 


and  Terracing 
Made  Easy- Bigger 
crops— better  farms  with 
Ik?  Farm  Ditcher 
&  Road  Grader 
Grader  roads. 
Reversible 


Jtrtal. 

Money- sack  _ 

guarantee.  Vy  Cuts  ditch  to i  rt. 

All  Steel — Practical  —  Adjustable — - - 

Cleans  ditches,  cuts  itful  woi'I.h  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Docs  work  Of  big  miudilnru.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 
Write  tor  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition. 
Qwen8horo0ltch«r &GradcfCu.tnc.Boz  846, ,  Owentboro.Ky. 


More  for  Your  Money 


r 

International 
Harvester 
Wagons  — 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con* 
struction,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
feature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  iife  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet¬ 
ter  even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  andthought  that  havebeea 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  bver  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer’s  place  or  iu  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm  of  forty-five  acres, 
Good  building#;  new  barn.  One  mile  to  beau¬ 
tiful  village  amt  New  York  Central  station; 
$2.200,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Kanoag.  N.  Y. 

30- ACHE  Monmouth  County  truck  anil  poultry 
farm;  main  road  Trenton  and  the  shore; 
stock,  machinery  and  small  tools;  church  oppo 
site:  W,  mile  from  school,  14  mile  from  store,  3 
miles  from  depot;  rural  mail  delivery.  Address 
RALPH  WALDECK,  Owner,  English  town, 


If  you  build  or  renew 
your  roof  use 


CONTENTS 


HUDSON 

Asphalt  Shingles 


houses  are  Hlmost  impossible  to  find.  The 
chief  manufacturers  nre  iron  and  steel 
material,  automobile  parts,  some  bullets 
and  shells  and  electric  goods.  Potatoes 
from  store  $1.20  to  $1.30 ;  apples,  70e.  to 
$1 ;  fresh  eggs,  28  to  25c.  Neither  poplar 
nor  willow  trees  are  allowed  to  be  planted 
along  the  streets  of  this  city,  because  of 
damage  to  sewers.  I  have  seen  poplar 
roots  30  feet  long  and  entirely  filling  a 
six-inch  sewer  pipe,  and  this  has  occurred 
on  several  street's,  so  no  more  can  be 
planted,  and  those  planted  are  being  cut 
d°wn.  w.  j.  h. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 

April  3.  T\  heat,  $1.10  ;  corn,  75c. ;  rye, 
N5c. ;  oats.  45c.;  hay,  $17;  butter,  32c. ; 
eggs.  18c.;  lard.  11c.;  potatoes,  $1;  hens, 
15  to  17c.  live  weight ;  cows,  from  $50  to 
$125;  horses,  from  $50  to  $200;  mules, 
from  $200  to  $425;  fat.  bogs,  10c.  lb. 
These  are  auction  prices.  Milk  at -cream¬ 
ery,  $1.20  per  100  lbs.;  milk,  at  milk  sta- 
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proof.  Samples  free.  Ask 


JHP\i  lor  Shingling  Aids  No.  83 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  C0.,Room  483,  9  Church  SI.,NewYork  City 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  farm  well 


- -  -  wooded  and 

watered,  stock,  tools  and  all  crops.  Creamery 
and  good  markets:  possession  at  any  time,  P. 
H.  STONE,  Hancock,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  ,-apa 
city  3.0(H),  new  buildings,  large  dwelling,  flu 
est  markets,  reasonable  terms.  ARMSTRONG 
ROBERTS.  Beverly,  N.  J. 


They  preserve  si  lag©  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight*  Writ© today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
TJNADH.I.A  aibO  00.,  Box  C 


IO-ACRK  FARM  with  !)-room  house,  practically 
new;  large  barn  and  garage;  near  trolley  anil 
town:  prFo,  $2,500.  GORDON  A.  CHARTER, 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


UnadUU,  N.  Y 


F oypc  AA/-*  nte>rl“10°  Reds  ami  Greys* 

roxes  wanted  R0Ss  brown.  McFaii,  niabama 


All  Ready  For  Business!  Immediate  Possession! 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  with  twenty  level 
acres.  Fine  buildings.  Ten  rod's  to  New 
York  Central  station.  $5,000.  BOX  89,  Kasoag, 


with  twelve  acres  worn  I*  and  about  two  acres  air.-dfa. 
Hakes  splendid  wheat  ami  general  crops  and  usually 
carries  twenty  live  head  of  stock,  dors!  fourteen  ro.'jn 
house,  several  good  l»h«,  other  buildings  sod  silo. 
A bmul, not  fruit  and  good  water.  For  sale  wit  li  fourteen 
C-'iHlo.  teem,  wagons,  junehiuerv  and  a  let  of  household 
goods.  $3,509  takes  everything,  Want  $9,000  cash ;  bul- 
n gee  easy  Fine  location  tors  than  1  wn  miles  from  Mor¬ 
ris*  ilo.  M:ullsc.n  County,  N.  Y.  and  the  Slate  College  of 
Agriculture.  Addre-s 

Central  Office  The  Farm  Brokers'  Association,  Inc.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  moderate  size  within  100  miles 
of  New  York;  general  crops  preferred.  State 
ail  particulars  and  terms.  Will  accept  good 
offer  at  once.  BOX  1295,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm  1,000  on; 

equipped,  good  markets,  $3,800.  BOX 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rE.  V.  Oddi's 

FARMERS 

BUREAU 

Estab.  1S62 


Office  XT.  Gill  Ave. ,  X.  Y.  Phone  Bryant 
7007.  Managers,  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
■Dairymen.  Poultrymen,  Kennelmen, 
Horticulturists-,  alt  nationalities; 

prompt  service sreferencesinvestigated. 


HAVE  good  orchard  and  farm  Job  for  one  or 
two  agricultural  college  men  who  wish  to  get 
busy.  W.  S.  TEATOR,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want,  to  tmj  or  sell  or  exchange,  rnako  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  ho  f!  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  he 
counted  as  part,  of  tile  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  ohlv  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  slock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  to  ap¬ 
pear  In  the  following  week’s  issue. 


WANT  TO  RENT  farm.  35  acres,  50  n 
Pay  cash  for  stock  "aud  equipment. 
104  Phelps  Are.,  8.  Englewood,  N,  J, 


FOR  SALE — The  Fraleigh  Homestead,  1G5  acres, 
situated  in  Red  Hook,  Dntehess  Co..  N.  Y., 
on  State  road  and  within  the-  apple  belt  of  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Ill  health  the  only  motive  for 
selling.  Description  and'  details  ’  on  request. 
Apply  to  resident  owner,  RICHARD  E. 
FRALEIGH.  Red  Hook.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  45. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  Village  farm,  White  River 
Valley.  Keeps  30  head.  Price  right.  P.OX 
120.  Wilder,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop  now  ready  for 
shipment.  Fine  quality.  11  pound  weight. 
Priqc  $1.25  per  gallon.  Sample  10c.  RANSOM 
FARM.  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
acres:  two  sets  of  buildings,  four  thousand 
fruit  frees.  Close  to  R.  R..  school  and  church. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  L.  M.  BROWN  It Ii  (G, 
Worthington,  Ohio. 


MAPLE  SYRUP— Apply  DONAT, D  MacKAY, 
Supt. ,  Gove  Hill  Farm,  Tlietford  Center,  Vt. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  us  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  or  stockman,  age  21,  single;  fully 
capable.  D.  L.  HALT.,  Ill  Cornell  Ave.,  Yonkers. 


FOR  SALE — One  John  Deere  double  action  engine 
disc  harrow,  one  John  Deere  pony  engine  plow: 
four  bottom  and  can  be  easily  converted  to 
three.  Both  tools  suitable  for  use  with  small  or 
medium  tractor.  Jn  good  order  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Used  one  season.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  H.  C.  W I  N'Ell  IN  GUAM.  Miilertou, 
Dutchess  Co..  New  York. 


BOA  RD — Farm — Clergyman's  futn'ly,  X.itclifietd 
Hills.  Come  see  New  England  wake  to  Spring. 
MRS.  BEERS,  Washington,  Conn.,  R.  F.  I>, 


DAIRYMAN  desires  position,  life  experience 
with  cattle,  good  butter  maker,  understands 
Babcock  t’-st;  small  family:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  B.  D.,  435  West  30tll  St..  New  York, 
cart*  O'Brien, 


Blackleg 

_  I  bad  three  heifer  oalv 
nine  months  old;  the  .mu 
ill  first:  her  leg  begun 
three  inches  below  the  g 
her  body.  It  felt  cold. 
Central  Illinois  is  seeding  a  good  crop  ,vas  u,''^  ether  waj 

of  oats  right  now.  The  early  Spring  is  „?•'  ;.,nc'  ^rain  im,‘  di'mik 
much  as  usual,  cold  and  warm  days.  ?,  ut  ,one  "'hen  w 

Winter  wheat  is  badly  winter-killed.  I  f  calves  in  the  morn  in 
look  for  unusual  amount  of  Hessian  fly  .V1*'  helped  her 

later.  Spring  elections  show  where  the  °V11  *'  11  °*  stan™, 
question  was  voted  on  wet  or  dry.  That  she  was^ dead.  The  next  t 
the  dr.vs  are  winning.  The  women  voted  1"'  {‘,1’  -  111  ^‘  sh  :  1 

yesterday  like  veterans.  J.  B.  A.  .  up  to  the  gam 

Taylorville,  Ill.  b  oke  just  above  the  anl 

nmg  freely;  otherwise  she 
Wheat  $1.10  per  hu. ;  corn  SOe;  oats  hearty.  We  wash  it  iu 
52c;  potatoes  $1;  rye  90c;  apples  $1.  is  a  week  since  this  he 
Hay.  good  Timothy  $19  baled.  Straw  $8  to  swell;  she  has  the  api 
baled.  Butter,  at  stores,  30c;  butter  fat.  ting  well.  The  third  call 
at  creamery.  38c;  eggs,  at  stores,  18c.  far.  fan  you  tell  ns  wlu 
Cows,  at  public  sales.  $50  to  $85;  hulls,  the  remedy? 

G^c  per  lb. ;  steers,  fat.  8  to  per  New  York, 

lb. ;  hogs,  fat  12c  per  lb.  Horses  and  The  first  calf  died  of  hi 

mu'es  tower  than  a  year  ago.  $150  to  might  have  been  prevent 
$2>o  for  horses  $200  to  $2o0  for  mules.  tiou.  It  is  incurable  an< 
Ilnltttood,  la.  w.  P.  b.  the  only  sure  method  of  j; 

Cows  $40  to  $100;  horses  from  $50  to  calf  had  pus  form  f 

$300;  hogs  9*4c  dressed,  8c  live.  Ilay  :1  wound  or  from  a  bn 
$15;  cornmeal  $1.60  per  cwt. ;  gluten  should  comp  in  time  if 
feed  $1.68;  dried  feed  $1.30  to  $1.90;  ".mud  clean  and  apply  1 
cottonseed  $1.65;  milk  retail  5c  per 

quart,  $1.75  per  hundred.  Potatoes  $160  — - - 

per  bu. ;  seed  oats  $1  Tier  bu. ;  common  Goitre 

60c.  Seed  barley  $1.50,  common  80c;  , 

buckwheat  $1.40  per  hu.  Apples  90c  per  __ '  '1:m'  a  valuable  cock, 
bu.  Straw  $10  per  ton;  veal  calves  10c  months  old.  She  has  t 
per  lb.  J.  s  L.  growing  on  her  throat,  oi 

Cherry  Cueek,  N.  Y.  "f.  the  wind-pipe.  I  pr. 

goitres.  Can  you  suggest 
rat  cattle  Sc  to  10c  dressed;  veal,  live,  that  I  could  apply  to  r 
1014c.  Butter,  local  creamery  36c.  Ap-  should  I  consult  a  veterii 
pics  rauge  all  the  way  from  75c  to  $1.50  has  a  slight  watery  disc 
per  bu.,  on  Syracuse  market.  Potatoes,  eyes.  Her  eyes  seern  to 

car  lot  at.  local  station  $1.25,  and  on  far  as  I  can  see  *  that. 

Syracuse  market  up  to  $1.40.  Cabbage,  evidence  of" inflammation  i 
cars,  $10  per  ton.  Turnips  50c  per  bu. ;  the  water  running  from 
onions  toe  to  $1.25  bu.  Ilay  of  good  her  looks,  she  being  the 
quality  brings  $1<;  per  ton;  straw  $10  oml  variety.  Can  vou  si 
per  ton.  Pork,  light  $10.50  to  $11  per  that  I  can’ do  for  this? 
hundred.  ^  w.  A.  C.  Minnesota. 

Lysurmer,  ^ .•»  •  i  «  «  ( 

1  he  thyroid  glond  is 

The  auction  sales  of  farm  implements  off  the  hair  ami  apply  tii 
and  stock  have  been  more  numerous  the  every  other  day  until  th 
past  Winter  than  ever  before,  about  three  sore;  then  stop  for  a  fc\ 
a  week  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  here  sume  the  treatment,  if  uc. 
sjnce  Her.  1st.  One  went  to  Florida  (re-  as  the  skin  has  recover  'd 
tired),  one  went  into  the  restaurant  busi-  increases  in  size  give  two 
ness,  another  started  a  meat  stove,  and  of  potash  in  capsule  once 
one  went,  to  work  in  a  factory.  Almost  over  three  consecutive  da 
every  farm  household  within  several  less  than  that,  or  redrn 
nnles_  of  town  has  one  or  more  members  alarming  symptoms  are 

working  in  a  factory  here.  Inexperienced  watering  of  the  eyes  oftt 

hands  start,  usually  at  17V,c.  per  hour,  natural  in  spaniels,  but 
occasionally  do  some  piecework,  aud  make  the  effects  of  bathing  the  < 
more.  Farmers  expect  difficulty  iu  seeur-  with  a  10  per  ceut.  so 
mg  help,  and  figure  to  pay  $35  to  $40,  acid. 


FOR  SALE  ef  exchange  for  auto,  creamery  out¬ 
fit;  three  turbine  separators.  000  gallon  churn, 
8-horsc  stcatn  engine,  cream  vats,  et-  ..  condition 
good.  For  particulars  ad'dress  R.  C.  FESSEN¬ 
DEN,  Sini-lnirville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  Cornell  graduate  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  foreman,  experienced'  in  general, 
truck  and  dairy  farming:  understands  A.  R.  O. 
work;  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  C.  B.  H.,  239 
Sanford  Ave,.  flushing,  L.  I. 


CHOICEST  new  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  at  $1.15 
per  gallon;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  at  Die. 
per  Il>.:  sugar  in  1-lb,  bricks  at  ISe.  per  lb. 
JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  for  Holstein  herd 
practical  feeder  and'  well  up  tn  A.  R.  O.  work 
References;  also  state  wages  wanted.  MAN¬ 
AGER;  Peaceful  Valley  Farm,  Oxford  Depot 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS — Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  444 
eggs.  1913:  perfect  condition,  $12,  Three  In¬ 
ternational  Hovers,  never  used.  $6  each.  Two 
slightly  used,  $4.50  each;  five  for  $25.  JUST  A 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  X.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  ns  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  on  gentleman's  place:  single,  English, 
39,  life  experience  in  raising  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
crops;  good  reference.  BOX  1270,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Between  6  aud  7  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  standing  timber,  mostly  spruce  and 
hemlock.  LEON  CARPENTER,  Whitiiigilaui, 
Vermont. 


100  ORCHARD  HEATERS  for  sale  (Hamilton  ' 
gal.),  used  once:  price,  $25.  G.  P>.  BABCOCK 
Route  80.  Jamestown,  N,  Y. 


CALDWELL  five  thousand  gallon  cypress  water 
tank  complete,  with  thirty  foot  steel  tower. 
Brand  new.  Tank  has  never  been  u unrated, 
Cost  $330.  Sell  $185  complete.  Also  White  Sr 
Middleton  ten  H.  P.  stationary  gasoline  engine 
complete  with  pully  iu  good  condition.  Not  run 
over  800  hours.  $150.  WnEKLEK  SHIPBUILD¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  INC.,  Huntington.  N,  Y. 


WANTED — TeaniSters  accustomed!  to  the  woods 
and  farm  work.  Timber  cutters.  Tie  hew¬ 
ers.  PordWCwd  choppers.  Give  references  and 
wages  expected.  AN  SONIA  FOREST  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  CO.,  Ansnnia,  Conn. 


WANTED  -Two  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
where  certified  milk  is  produced;  must  be  neat 
and  clean.  References;  state  wages  wanted. 
MANAGER.  Peaceful  Valley  Farm,  Oxford  De¬ 
pot,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  second-hand  stump  puller 
one  that  will  pull  a  stump  two  feet  fli rough 
Address  JOHN  PEENSTRA,  Vernon  Center,  N 


POT'LTRYM AN  -Single,  desires 
small  plant;  also  experienced 
stock,  butter  making  and  ge 
Rest  references  furnished'.  II. 
East  Taunton,  Mass. 


ALFALFA  n.\Y  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  to  consumer; 
no  Commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKBNBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN.  17.  experienced 
farm,  wants  chance  on  h 
MARSHALSEA,  Closter,  N.  J. 


on  commuter's 
;er  farm.  W. 


POSITION 
years'  exj) 
fled  dairy, 
references 
DAIRYMAN 


WANTED — -By  dairyman  of  several 
lerienee  In  butter  making  and  eovti- 
Strietly  sober  and  reliable.  Best 
furnished  on  request.  Address 
’.  Box  1299,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  ten-acre  fruit  farm,  just  coming 
into  hearing,  on  the  Columbia  River.  0.  E. 
HUMES,  Kennewick.  Wash. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000, 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Stoekbridge.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  21.  desires  p 
on  small  gentleman's  place 
understands  stock,  poultry, 
biles:  sober,  industrious:  $21 
PASCAL,  5(1  Monahan  Street, 


osftion  immediatelj 
in  Northern  N.  ,r., 
etc.;  also  unteuio- 
a;  best  references. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  teamster,  also  able  to 
operate  Mogul  Tractor  2  plough.  References; 
state  wages  wanted.  MANAGER.  Peaceful  Val¬ 
ley  Farm.  Oxford  Depot,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  :nau  to  work  on 
farm;  wages  84i>  per  month,  house  and  wood 
furnished:  also  three  single  men.  wages  $25  per 
month  and  board'.  BOX  1298,  cun-  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED —  Position  on  private  estate  as  dairy¬ 
man  or  foreman  by  young  married  roan,  un¬ 
derstands  all  branches  of  farming.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
A  hustler  and  not  afraid'  tn  work.  Mention 
wages  and  port leu' ars  iu  first  letter.  BOX  1300, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  255  acres,  keeps  50  rows, 
good  buildings,  water  anil’  I'rttit,  3  miles  from 
R.  It.  station,  2  creameries,  have  R.  F.  D,  and 
telephone,  nil  farming  tools  ami  stock;  $7,000; 
on  easy  terms,  J  C.  CABLE,  Rescue,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Hundred  acre  fruit  farm;  hi 
loots,  pasture,  wood;  near  two  lakes. 
"EAST  VIEW  FARM,  Monmouth,  Maine 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED  on  a  first 
class  dairy  farm.  Must  lie  good  cow  man. 
temperate  and  capable  of  taking  entire  charge. 
BOX  1297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  14-room  bouse,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  barn,  garage,  carriage  shed, 
hen  houses,  ice  house;  plenty  water;  situation 
good.  W.  It.  W.,  North  Woodstock,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  single  man  who  is  a  good  milker. 

to  work  on  farm.  Address  BOX  1290,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


Roadster  $595 

Mo  c/e  /  7<J  -  P.  o.  6.  Toledo . 


— so  now  there’s  no  need 

to  sacrifice  pride  to  economy 


This  Overland  costs  only  $615. 

But  it  is  every  inch  an  Overland — a  perfect 
beauty. 

Though  a  small,  light,  economical  car,  it  is 
roomy,  sturdy  and  powerful. 

And  it  is  absolutely  complete  to  the  last  detail. 

Never  before  has  a  stylish,  comfortable,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  car  been  offered  at  anywhere  near 
so  low  a  price. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  exacting  pride  and 
strictest  economy  are  fully  satisfied  in  one  and  the 
same  car. 

And  for  easy  riding  this  newest  Overland  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  car  of  its  size. 

In  fact,  many  a  big,  high-priced  car  is  nowhere 
near  so  easy  riding. 

It  has  cantilever  rear  springs  which  absorb 
road  shocks  more  perfectly  than  any  other  type. 

Large  four-inch  tires  add  to  its  easy  riding 
qualities. 


And  the  seats  are  soft  and  deep  and  built  up 
j ;  over  long  spiral  springs.  \ 

The  seats  are  also  broad  and  wide — ample  in 
their  roominess  for  five  full  grown  people. 

Of  course  it  is  electrically  lighted  and  started 
and  the  electrical  control  switches  are  located  on 
the  steering  column — right  at  your  hand. 

You  should  have  a  car  this  spring — • 

And  if  you  want  top  c  ass  at  bottom  price,  it 
must  be  this  Overland,  for  no  other  car  meets  both 
these  requirements. 

No  wonder  it  has  swept  the  country— the  biggest 
and  quickest  success  of  all  our  long  line  of  record 
breaking  models. 

But  one  thousand  cars  a  day  is  the  present 
limit  of  our  production. 

That  is  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  any 
other  producer  of  cars  of  this  size  and  class. 

But  the  demand  is  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
value  in  this  car. 

Order  yours  now  to  avoid  delay. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  today. 


Catalog  on  request — Please  address  Dept.  573 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


"Made  in  V.  S.  A." 


It  takes  years  to  breed  a  good  horse — years  of  knowledge  of  horses  to  obtain  finally  the  type  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  which  the  horse  is  intended.  You  don’t  expect  the  saddle  horse  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Percheron—and  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  compare  the  average  automobile  tire  with  Fisk  Non-Skids. 

Back  of  every  FISK  Non-Skid  is  an 

experience  of  1 7  years  of  “tire  breeding 

—an  experience  that  enables  us  to  offer  you  a  tire  of  proven  quality, 
strength  and  mileage,  which  meets  every  demand  of  the  ordinary  road 
conditions  as  you  find  them.  That  we  deserve  our  reputation  for 
quality  “tire  breeding”  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  today  we  have  the 
largest  factory  in  the  country  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tires— 29  acres  of  floor  space  devoted  to  one  ideal. 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere— Fisk  Service  Branches  in  A ew  }  ork,  Brocdwa  y  &  55th  St.  -BrooKlpn,  Bcujoul  Ave.  <A  Han¬ 
cock  St —Yonkers,  89  WarburUm  Ave.— Binghamton,  217  Washington  SL— Elmira,  101  W .  Church  St. — Syracuse,  Ml  S.  Warren 
St .—  Utica,  510  Charlotte  St— Rochester,  211  East  Ace.— Buffalo,  718  Main  St— Scranton,  325  Adams  Ave— Erie,  915  Peach 
St, — Cleveland,  2037  Euclid  Ave— More  than  100  Branches  cover  the  United  States— write  for  complete  list.  f 


Fisk  Prices  Are  An  Important  Consideration 

Especially  the  prices  for  the  grey  N  on-Skids.  With  their  heavy  traction- 
tread  they  cost  less  than  the  plain  tread  styles  of  many  other  standard 
makes.  Price  comparisons  will  prove  to  you  that  you  can  equip  your 
car  with  Fisk  Non-Skids  on  all  four  wheels  —  and  get  all  that  extra 
protection  —  for  less  than  you  may  now  be  paying  for  the  plain,  no¬ 
protection  styles. 

Make  Use  of  the  FREE  Service  at  the  Fisk  Branch  Near  You 

More  than  100  direct  Fisk  Branches  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country  are 
jgJC'f.  »  ready  at  all  times  to  give  you  FREE  Service,  wider  in  scope  than  you  get  anywhere 

JrjpvVxii#  —that  is  a  feature  of  the  policy  of  Fisk  organization.  Inflation,  inspection,  air 
mKf  '  testing,  changing  tubes  and  casings,  advice  in  the  care  of  your  tires,  and  so  on— all 

BBui  free,  regardless  of  the  tire  you  use.  Only  supplies  and  actual  repairs  can  be  paid 

H  ImU  'M  for.  That  IS  Service.  Locate  the  branch  nearest  you  and  make  use  of  it. 


MARK 
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Old  Pasture  Land  for  Potatoes 

A  Thorough  Review  of  the  Subject 
Part  I. 

OTA  SI  I  PROBABILITIES.— The  It.  N.-Y.  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  New  England  at  the  present  time  in  the 
question  of  breaking  up  old  pastures  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  potatoes.  This  unusual  interest  is  due  in  a 
measure  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  belief  is  gen¬ 
eral  that  these  Old  pasture  soils  are  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  greater  amount  of  potash  than  soils  which 
have  been  for  some  time  under  cultivation.  The 
questions  thus  raised  are  important.  They  would  he 
important  at  any  time.  They  are  particularly  so 
now  when  fertilizer  potash  in  the  usual  forms  can¬ 
not  he  obtained.  While  the  soil  of  an  old  pasture, 
if  of  suitable  texture  and  well-drained,  is  generally 
well  fitted  for  potatoes,  it  is  not  my  belief  that  its 
especial  fitness  for  the  crop  is  usually  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  contains  an  exceptionally  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  potash  in  available  form.  I  hasten  to  add, 


tuents  of  the  soil  must  he  relatively  small.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  thus  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  crop  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The 
total  in  case  White  clover  is  abundant  in  the  pasture 
turf  may  he  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a  great  deal  of 
value  to  the  potato  crop. 

SOILS  ARE  ACID. — T11  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  in  Massachusetts  the  soils  of  pastures  are 
acid.  The  potato  is  a  crop  capable  of  thriving  ill  a 
sour  soil  ;  and  not  only  that,  it  is  much  less  liable 
to  he  affected  by  scab  in  such  soils  Ilian  in  those 
which  are  neutral  or  alkaline.  These  considerations 
indicate  a  strong  probability  that  the  pasture  soil 
when  broken  up  will  afford  conditions  especially 
favorable  to  the  potato. 

POTASH  IX  PASTURE  SOILS.— The  opinion  is 
quite  generally  held  that  pasture  soils  will  lie  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  potash,  and  that  accordingly  at  this 
time  when  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  potash  in 
forms  suited  for  the  potato  at  prices  which  the  farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  pay  for  raising  that  crop,  it  must 


steady  depletion  in  that  element.  The  principal 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

First: — Pasture  forage  is  rich  in  potash,  as  in¬ 
deed  are  all  types  of  forage.  This  is  especially  true 
if  White  clover  is  present  in  any  considerable  pro¬ 
portion. 

Second : — In  pasturage  the  excrements  of  the  an¬ 
imals,  even  when  the  latter  are  kept  in  the  pasture 
day  and  night,  are  very  unequally  and  disadvan- 
tageously  distributed.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  cuttle  at  pasture  (and  these  chiefly  must 
he  considered  because  sheep  husbandry  is  at  so  low 
an  ebb)  will  at  once  concede  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  potash  taken  from  the  pasture  in  the  for¬ 
age  consumed  by  the  animal  is  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  it  is  taken. 

Third: — Dairy  cows  far  outnumber  any  other  kind 
of  livestock  pastured  in  New  England.  These  cows 
almost  invariably  are  taken  to  the  pasture  in  the 
morning  and  driven  home  at  night.  The  effect  of 
Ibis  practice  upon  the  proportion  of  the  potash  taken 


The  Foundation  of  All  Success  in  Direct  Trade  is  Sorting  and  Packing. 


however,  that  this  opinion  is  not  based  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  either  of  direct  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  soils  to  lie  conclusive,  nor  upon  direct  ex¬ 
periment  with  potatoes  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  light  upon  this  particular  question.  In  my 
judgment  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  reasons 
why  old  pastures  are  well  suited  for  potatoes  are 
the  following: 

ORGANIC  MATTER  AND  HUMUS.— Old  pasture 
soils  contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  vegetable 
matter  and  humus.  Both  these  tend  to  accumulate 
so  long  as  the  pasture  is  in  use  as  such.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  organic  matter  and  humus  mellows  the  soil 
and  helps  greatly  to  bring  it  into  satisfactory  physi¬ 
cal  condition  for  potatoes.  Further,  when  the  soil 
is  broken  up  tills  organic  matter  and  humus,  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  undergo  gradual 
decay,  and  the  plant  food  constituents  which  they 
contain,  most  important  among  which  are  nitrogen 
and  potash,  are  gradually  rendered  available.  The 
amount  of  potash,  however,  present  in  these  consti- 


be  an  especially  appropriate  time  to  break  up  old 
pastures  for  potatoes.  In  the  light  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  it  could  he  wished  that  the  question  of  the 
potash  content  of  pasture  soils  had  been  more  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated.  What  follows  is  presented  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration  that  pasture  soils  are 
not  especially  rich  in  potash.  I  am  forced,  how¬ 
ever,  to  conclude  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I  will 
briefly  state  the  considerations  and  refer  to  the 
known  facts  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  pas¬ 
ture  soil  was  originally  richer  in  potash  than  other 
soils  of  similar  origin  in  the  same  neighborhood,  lie- 
cause  the  geological  origin,  or  in  other  words  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  and  rock  minerals  from  which 
these  soils  were  derived,  must  have  been  essentially 
the  same.  We  have,  therefore,  simply  to  inquire 
wluit  will  be  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  pasture 
management  in  Massachusetts  on  the  potash  content 
of  the  pasture.  I  think  it  must  have  resulted  in  a 


Fig.  250 

from  pasture  soil  which  is  returned  to  it  is  apparent. 

PASTURE  EXPERIMENTS. — During  tlie  past  few 
years  some  experiments  in  top-dressing  pasture  land 
carried  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion  afford  evidence  which  appears  to  me  to  he 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  that,  at  least 
in  the  pastures  where  these  experiments  have  been 
tried,  there  existed  a  great  deficiency  of  potash  in 
available  forms.  Tlie  soil  where  most  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tried  is  a  silt  loam.  It  is  fair¬ 
ly  retentive  of  moisture  hut  not  overwet.  It  is  much 
letter  in  many  respects  than  tlie  average  pasture 
soil.  A  number  of  years  ago  selected  plots  in  this 
pasture  were  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of  basic 
slag  meal  and  low  grade  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
conditions  in  the  pasture  at  the  time  this  experiment 
began,  in  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to  state  them,  may 
he  described  as  follows: 

PASTURE  WEEDS. — The  turf  was  comparatively 
weak  and  made  up  chiefly  of  fine  grasses  and  plants 
belonging  to  other  families.  Good  and  indeed  unusu- 
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filly  careful  observers  failed  to  discover  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  clover.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
here  and  there  a  small,  feeble,  yellowish  White  clo¬ 
ver  plant.  In  early  Spring  the  pasture  surface  was 
literally,  as  viewed  from  a  distance,  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  being  thickly  studded  with  bluets, 
(Houstonia  coerulea ).  in  .Tune,  when  the  bluets  had 
disappeared,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  of  five-finger 
tPotentilla)  gave  the  pasture  turf  a  golden  hue. 
Close  examination  at  any  time  showed  the  presence 
of  a  good  deal  of  low,  greenish  moss.  The  presence 
of  the  plants  just  referred  to  clearly  indicated  an 
acid  soil.  It  is  needless  perhaps  to  add  that  this 
pasture  afforded  relatively  little  food.  M.v  judgment 
is  that  it  would  have  required  from  four  to  five  acres 
to  support  a  cow. 

EFFECT  OF  TOP-DRESSING,— The  top-dressing 
referred  to  effected  a  marvelous  change  within  two 
years,  a  change,  however,  which  began  to  be  appar¬ 
ent  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  season.  The  top- 
dressing  referred  to  was  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  t.ln*  basic  slag  meal  and  300  pounds  of 
low  grade  sulphate  of  potasli.  It  was  applied  in  the 
early  Spring.  During  the  progress  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  tiie  cows  were  never  excluded  from  the  plots 
and  it  was  soon  noticed  that  they  spent  a  very  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  their  time  on  the  plots  and 
that  they  were  grassing  them  very  close  indeed.  In 
spite  of  these  facts  White  clover  steadily  made  its 
way,  while  the  grasses  showed  greatly  increased 
vigor.  Within  two  or  three  years,  the  top-dressing 
being  annually  repeated,  the  following  changes  took- 
place:  Bluets  and  five-finger  were  almost  entirely 
driven  out.  The  moss  disappeared.  In  place  of  the 
weak  turf  a  strong,  rich  turf  made  up  of  White  clo¬ 
ver  and  good  pasture  grasses  developed,  and  it  was 
almost  the  literal  truth  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  touch  tbe  point  of  a  finger  to  any  part  of 
the  turf  of  the  plots  without  coming  into  contact 
with  White  clover  leaves.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
renovated  pasture  will  easily  support  a  cow  to  the 
acre.  [pkof.]wm.  p.  brooks. 


The  Facts  About  Sweet  Clover 

THE  discussion  about  Sweet  clover  now  going  on 
brings  out  some  curious  and  contradictory  state¬ 
ments.  There  are  many  farmers  of  good  reputation 
and  long  experience  who  think  this  Sweet  clover  is 
to  prove  the  most  useful  crop  to  be  considered  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  claim  that 
as  a  pasture  plant  the  Sweet  clover  has  no  superior; 
that  it  will  grow  under  harder  conditions  than  Al¬ 
falfa  can  endure  and  that  it  will  prepare  the  land 
for  Alfalfa  in  many  loeultiies  where  the  latter  crop 
never  could  make  a  living.  As  a  cover  crop  in  or¬ 
chards  it  is  highly  recommended  by  some  good  fruit 
growers,  who  cut  it  early  and  pile  the  crop  around 
the  trees.  Unquestionably  its  ability  to  endure 
rather  hard  treatment,  and  tbe  fact  that  it  obtains 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  will  give  the  Sweet  clover  a 
place  on  many  an  Eastern  farm.  On  ihe  other  hand, 
many  farmers  claim  that  the  plant  is  a  weed,  and 
that  it,  will  make  more  trouble  and  do  more  barm 
than  almost  anything  a  farmer  can  put  into  bis  land. 
We  wrote  a  prominent  seedsman  recently  asking  if 
be  could  supply  the  seed.  He  wrote  back  that  he 
could,  but  that  lie  felt  be  ought  to  say  that 
personally  he  would  not  permit  a  seed  of  tbe  Sweet 
clover  ever  to  sprout  on  bis  own  land,  as  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  weed  and  not  desirable  anywhere 
that.  Alfalfa  or  Alsike  or  Bed  clover  would  grow. 
We  all  must  consider  both  sides  of  this  matter  be¬ 
fore  using  Sweet  clover  on  our  land. 

Personally  we  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Sweet  clover  is  well  worth  trying  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  we  are  planning  this  year  to  seed  it 
under  a  number  of  varying  conditions  so  as  to  give 
it  a  thorough  try-out.  As  for  the  question  whether 
the  Sweet  clover  is  a  weed,  we  think  the  following 
statement  from  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  is  very  fair: 

Is  Sweet  clover  a  weed  or  a  farm  crop?  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  a  weed,  but  in  other  eases  it  is  a 
farm  crop  and  a  valuable  one.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  weed,  Sweet  clover  is  not  hard  to  gel  rid  « . I'.  It  pro¬ 
duces  seed  the  second  year  after  sowing.  That  is.  the 
plant  has  t>>  be  h*ft  undisturbed  two  Summers  before 
it  can  produce  seed.  Even  along  roadsides  thick  with 
Sweet,  clover,  it  does  not  spread  into  grain  fields.  It 
will  work  into  a  meadow  that  is  left  a  good  many  years. 
As  a  farm  crop  Sweet  clover  has  many  advantages.  Its 
vigorous  growth  under  severe  conditions  makes  il  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  on  poor  land  for  adding  nitrogen  and 
humus,  as  well  as  for  hay  and  pasture. 

While  most  of  the  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
are  different,  we  believe  that  the  Sweet  clover  is 
one  of  those  crops  which  should  be  thoroughly  tried 
out.  We  have  never  recommended  plunging  into 
it,  or  seeding  the  whole  farm  with  this  crop  to  start 
off,  as  we  consider  till  such  advice  dangerous,  un¬ 
less  a  man  is  a  crop  gambler  and  perfectly  willing 
to  take  chances,  and  find  no  complaint  if  they  go 


wrong.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many  other  crops, 
like  Sudan  grass  for  example.  Most  of  us  have  ob¬ 
tained  satisfactory  results  from  the  old-time  crops 
such  as  oats  and  peas,  Japanese  millet.  Soy  beans 
and  other  old  favorites.  It  would  he  a  foolish  tiling 
to  discard  all  these  tested  crops  and  plunge  heavily 
upon  some  untried  novelty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  try  the  new  ones  out,  and  give 
them  conservative  experiment. 


Potato  Soils  and  their  Preparation 

The  Story  Thoroughly  Told 
Part  III. 

FFEOT  ON  FOLLOWING  CROPS.— It  is  not  fair 
to  charge  t lie  potatoes  with  more  than  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used.  1  have  found  that 
the  oats  and  hay  following  are  helped  also.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  made  careful  experiments  with 
fertilizers  on  potatoes,  using  different  combinations 
of  elements.  Very  striking  results  showed  in  the 
hay  crop  two  years  later.  The  unfertilized  spaces 
where  the  check  rows  of  the  experiment  had  been 
showed  only  Timothy  and  Bed-top  with  a  little  Al¬ 
sike  clover.  Tbe  rows  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda 
were  the  same,  its  that  is  all  used  up  the  first  year. 
The  rows  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
could  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  by  tbe  stand  of 
Bed  clover  and  Timothy.  Some  Alfalfa  seed  that. 
Was  in  the  mixture  grew  on  these  rows  too.  In 
England  their  long  experience  with  fertilizers  lias 
resulted  in  laws  by  which  a  tenant  leaving  a  rented 
larm  must  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  the  succeeding 
tenant  for  definite  fractions  of  tbe  value  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  has  applied  during  bis  term  of  occupation, 
'l'bis  proportion  varies  with  different  materials,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  which  experience  lias  shown  that 
each  will  have  left  in  the  soil  unused. 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS.— We  buy  fertilizers 
to  get  three  plant  food  elements  in  more  available 
form  than  they  are  found  in  tbe  soil.  These  are 
nitrogen,  often  spoken  of  as  ammonia,  phosphorus 
in  the  form  of  phosphoric  aeid  and  potassium  in  tbe 
form  of  potash.  Nitrogen  is  tbe  element  which  gives 
large  size  and  dark  green  color  to  plants.  I’hos- 
1  horns  is  essential  to  the  proper  ripening  of  crops. 
It  is  the  element,  most  often  lacking  in  our  soils. 
Potash  helps  in  the  formation  of  starch.  It  is  much 
more  plentiful  in  tin*  soil  than  the  other  two.  These 
cannot  be  bought  in  chemically  pure  form.  Instead 
we  buy  in  the  market  the  materials  from  various 
Sources  in  which  they  are  found  in  combination. 
There  are  many  such  materials,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  our  fertilizers,  both  mixed  and  umnixed,  comes 
from  few  sources.  Nitrate  of  soda  from  Chili  is  the 
most  soluble  form  of  nitrogen,  sometimes  going  into 
solution  for  the  plants  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  the  best 
form  of  nitrogen  for  garden  use.  and  to  start  bay 
curly  in  the  Spring,  and  is  good  to  supply  part  of 
tbe  nitrogen  for  potatoes.  Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
a  bv-prodnet  of  coke  and  gas  manufacture,  is  next 
quickest  available.  Most  of  tbe  nitrogen  in  mixed 
fertilizers  comes  from  organic  sources.  Cottonseed 
meal  is  used  in  the  South.  Dried  blood,  dried  fish, 
tankage,  animal  bone  and  leather,  etc.,  have  their 
nitrogen  available  to  plants  in  about  that  order.  As 
a  rule  the  higher  the  price  per  ton  of  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  Ihe  higher  is  the  grade  of  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  and  tbe  cheaper  per  pound  of  actual  value. 
Acid  phosphate,  made  by  treating  tbe  fossil  bones 
from  tbe  mines  in  the  South  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
tbe  best  and  quickest  soluble  form  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Tbe  word  acid  and  the  use  of  too  small  quan¬ 
tities  has  created  a  prejudice  against  its  use  which 
is  unfounded.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  animal  mat¬ 
ter  is  slower  acting,  until  in  animal  bone  it  is  too 
slow  for  use  on  potatoes  unless  treated  with  acid. 
Potash  sails  come  from  Germany  and  are  now  out 
of  the  question  for  use  as  fertilizers  on  account  of 
the  high  price  for  use  in  making  explosives. 

STABLE  MANE  RE.— Potatoes  can  use  stable  ma¬ 
nure  with  profit  on  most  farms  because  of  (lie 
value  of  the  increased  yield  secured.  There  is  some 
danger  of  increasing  scab  by  too  large  quantities. 
Stable  manure  is  very  high  in  nitrogen,  so  some 
acid  phosphate  should  be  used  with  it  to  balance  and 
(liable  the  potato  plants  to  mature  tubers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  large  tops  which  the  manure  causes. 
It  should  be  used  in  Fall  and  Winter  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Even  better  where  possible  is  the  use  on  the 
meadow  previous,  securing  an  increased  yield  of 
bay  and  a  heavier  sod  for  humus. 

APPLYING  FERTILIZERS.— Two  general  meth¬ 
ods  are  in  use  in  applying  fertilizer,  based  on  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas.  One  is  to  place  a  small  quantity  in 
the  soil  close  to  the  seed  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
to  act  as  tt  starter,  supplying  quickly  available  nour¬ 
ishment  to  the  young  plant  just  as  soon  as  the  feed¬ 
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ing  roots  start.  In  this  way  the  plant  develops 
quickly  at.  this  time  and  gets  established  in  the  soil 
sooner.  Old  potato  growers  used  to  place  a  small 
handful  of  fertilizer  near  each  hill.  Now  machine 
planters  place  it  in  the  drill  furrow  in  a  strip  a  few 
inches  wide.  Two  dangers  are  found  in  this  prac¬ 
tice.  One  is  that  the  quickly  soluble  parts  of  the 
fertilizer,  particularly  potash,  may  make  such  a 
strong  solution  in  the  soil  water  that  the  roots  may 
be  burned  in  dry  times.  The  other  is  that  the  young 
plant  that  is  thus  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its 
mouth  may  get  lazy.  Its  roots  may  prefer  to  stay 
where  they  have  found  such  good  feeding  and  fail 
to  spread  out  through  the  soil  as  they  should. 

New  York.  daniel  dean. 


The  Nurseryman’s  Side  of  Tree  Insurance 

OMETIME  ago  (on  page  1470,  Dec.  IS,  1915) 
Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  had  an  article  favoring  the 
practice  of  those  nurserymen  who  undertake  to 
guarantee  to  reimburse  fruit  growers  who  have  been 
injured  by  receiving  trees  which  were  untrue  to 
name.  Tt  is  my  belief  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
nurserymen  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Personally  I  feel  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  grow  trees  true  to  name  and  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  to  sell  a  good  article  til  a  fair  price, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  at  a  low  price,  not  an 
adequate  price,  for  few  nurserymen  paid  expenses 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  fruit  trees 
grown  by  themselves.  The  trees  have  not  been  paid 
fur.  They  have  been  sold  below  cost.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief,  therefore,  that,  it  is  all  tin*  nurseryman  can  do 
to  look  after  bis  own  business  and  that  insurance 
especially  at  present  prices,  is  a  separate  business, 
and  in  addition  it  would  require  a  firm  to  have  an 
enormous  output:  to  warrant  them  embarking  in  the 
insurance  business.  Few  corporations  undertake 
such  a  tiling,  and  practically  no  individuals,  unless 
they  ore  in  a  most  extensive  enterprise. 

We  have  guarantee  and  insurance  companies  who 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  risks  and  devise  pre¬ 
mium  lists  which  are  adequate  to  cover  the  risks 
and  losses  and  leave  a  profit.  If  one  gives  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  this  nature  be  is  removing  the  risk  of  error, 
and  in  the  minds  of  every  other  business  man  this 
risk  of  error,  if  removed,  must  lie  paid  for. 

The  price  of  trees  as  they  have  been  sold  recently 
lias  not  been  adequate  to  pay  for  the  trees,  much 
less  for  insurance.  I,  in  common  with  many  others, 
am  perfectly  willing  to  insure  trees  if  insurance  is 
paid,  but  not  to  insure  trees  when  tbe  trees  are  not 
paid  for,  and  I  know  that  many  men  are  perfectly 
willing  so  to  arrange  their  methods  that  if  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  make  classes,  class  A  being  tbe 
(  ne  in  which  the  lowest  premium  Is  required,  they 
will  try  to  get  into  class  A.  In  other  words,  guar¬ 
antee  companies  would  soon  devise  a  score  card,  and 
if  a  nurseryman  and  bis  record  and  bis  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  business  put  him  in  class  A.  the  premium  which 
would  be  additional  to  the  price  of  the  trees  would 
be  tbe  lowest,  and  in  that  way  the  man  doing  bis 
work  carefully  would  have  an  incentive  to  main¬ 
tain  it  at  its  highest  plane,  and  the  man  who  was  in 
class  B  would  aim  to  get  into  class  A,  but  tbe  fruit 
grower  needs  to  know  that  he  cannot  buy  something 
lor  nothing,  and  when  be  undertakes  to  deal  round 
from  A  to  B  and  B  to  C  and  eventually  find  one 
from  whom  be  can  buy  tbe  trees  at  two  or  three 
cents  per  tree  or  six  or  eight  cents  lower,  and  buys 
from  an  irresponsible  party  or  from  a  dealer,  lie 
must  naturally  expect  to  run  more  risks  than  be 
would  bad  lie  paid  a  living  price  to  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  do  conscientious  work. 

1  know  of  fruit  growers  who  come  to  me  com¬ 
plaining  about  trees  being  untrue  to  name,  who 
shopped  round  until  they  found  some  jobbers  who 
could  sell  them  trees,  which  they  had  picked  up 
from  everywhere,  at  half  the  price  at  which  a  fair 
tree  should  have  been  sold.  In  other  words,  char¬ 
acter  in  a  tree  and  the  record  back  of  the  tree  are 
of  just  as  much  importance  as  they  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  back  of  a  man:  they  cost  time  and  appli¬ 
cation  and  skill  to  acquire  and  all  of  them  have  to  be 
paid  for.  1  have  waited  to  see  if  anyone  would  re¬ 
ply  to  tbe  article  of  l’rof.  Rears,  and  1  wish  to  re¬ 
iterate  that  a  nurseryman's  business  is  selling  trees 
and  a  guarantee  company’s  business  is  guaranteeing 
business  risks,  and  Ihe  fruit  grower  can  have  them 
both  if  he  wants  to  buy  both  and  pay  for  both,  but 
be  cannot  huve  two  things  for  the  price  of  one. 
•'When  somebody  offers  to  give  you  something  for 
nothing  (even  if  it  is  a  guarantee  on  trees)  yell  for 
a  policeman."  samuel  eraser. 

New  York. 


England  and  Germany  are  brought  together  over  one 
thing  at  least — tbe  birthday  of  Shakespeare.  The  three 
hundredth  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  all  over  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Homemade  Lightning  Rods 

Cables  from  Barbed  Wire 
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difficulty.  As  the  wires  tightened  with  twisting  we 
had  to  release  them  from  the  fence  posts  and  hite’a 
them  in  other  places  to  prevent  breaking.  Even 
then  we  had  a  few  breaks,  hut  these  were  easily  re¬ 
paired.  When  the  cable  was  finished,  we  hitched 
one  end  to  the  hind  axle  of  the  wagon  and  “snaked’’ 
it  up  to  the  barn.  This  cable  weighed,  when  fin¬ 
ished.  three  ounces  to  the  foot. 

For  groundings  we  used  some  pieces  of  half-inch 
round  iron  which  we  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
Near  the  west  end  of  the  barn  there  is  a  never- 
tailing  well.  By  running  one  of  t  he  round  irons  to 
the  bottom  of  this  well,  we  had  a  first  class  “ground¬ 
ing"  to  start  with.  The  cable  was  attached  to  the 
iron,  well  above  the  ground,  being  careful  to  give 
_  plenty  of  contact  between  rod  and  ca- 

R.*Vi  ^ 

hie.  The  cable  was  then  run  up  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  barn  to  the 
eaves,  then  from  the  eaves  to  the  peak, 
using  ordinary  fence  staples  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Running  along  the  peak  to 
the  middle  of  the  barn,  it  was  given  a 
loop  around  the  cupola,  with  a  branch 
running  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  When 
the  east  end  of  the  barn  was  reached 
A  the  cable  was  allowed  to  follow  the 

M |  roof  down  to  the  eaves  on  the  south- 

H  east  corner,  then  down  the  post  to  the 

I  q  ground.  The  barn  stands  on  “made” 
H  ground,  in  a  place  which  was  at  one 

time  a  frog  pond,  so  we  can  strike 
V  wafer  at  any  time  by  going  down  four 

or  five  feet.  This,  of  course,  made  our 
groundings  easy;  for  we  were  aide  to 
/4i  strike  permanent  moisture  (after  dig- 

a '  -  ging  down  two  or  three  feet  with  a 

shovel  l  with  an  ordinary  crowbar.  In 

t  'll 

order  to  give  plenty  of  ground  eonnec- 
.  |  £  tion  for  the  size  of  the  building,  we 
ran  a  second  cable  over  the  middle  of 
the  barn  grounding  it  at  the  north  and 
south  sides. 

|  We  are  told  by  scientific  men  who 

are  in  a  better  position  to  understand 
these  tilings  than  you  and  I.  that  when 
a  building  is  redded  all  metal  work 
about  it  should  he  connected  with  the  cable.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  wo  ran  wires  from  the  iron  horse-fork 
track  and  from  a  galvanized  iron  water  tank  which 
we  have  in  the  barn  and  attached  them  to  the  cable 
at  the  nearest  points. 

Some  one  may  ask  why  Ave  used  barb  wire  in 
making  the  cable  instead  of  plain  galvanized  wire 
which  would  liaA*e  been  much  easier  to  handle.  The 
reason  is  that  we  wanted  the  barbs  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  lightning  rod  man’s  points.  Barbs  are 
not  as  ornamental  as  copper  points,  hut  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  cheaper,  and  (according  to  these  same  scien¬ 
tific  men)  will  serve  the  same  purpose  when  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
barb  wire  cable.  c.  s.  moore. 


Payment  by  Worthless  Check 

Legal  Aspect  of  Fraudulent  Intent 


T  was  much  interested  in  the  article  headed  “The 
Paying  by  ('heck  Game,”  on  page  54N.  If  Mr.  Jewett 
had  paid  for  those  apples  by  a  worthless  cheek  (in  Now 
York  State)  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest  for  obtaining 
goods  on  false  or  fraudulent,  representation.  I  do  not 
know  Massachusets  laws,  hut  I  believe  that  such  a  case 
in  New  York  State  would  render  “Percy  L.  Jewett” 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  I  would  like  t<>  have  a 
legal  opinion  on  lids  matter.  1  hnve  had  very  similar 
cases  where  a  threatened  prosecution  brought  the  cash. 
( )f  course  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  exact  words 
used  by  "Jewett”  and  also  by  Wallis.  E.  w.  c.  i*. 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAST  Summer  avc  had  a  nice  little  visit  from  a 
lightning-rod  agent  who  seemed  Avorried  over 
the  unprotected  condition  of  our  barn  from  light¬ 
ning.  lie  Avas  so  anxious  that  our  property  should 
he  rendered  safe  front  the  furies  of  the  tempest,  that 
lie  offered  to  rod  the  building  (which  is  42x100  feet) 
with  a  fancy  copper  cable  and  ornamental  points, 
for  something  like  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  Imagine 
his  look  of  horror  and  pity  Avhen  we  told  him  blunt¬ 
ly  that  avo  intended  to  rod  the  building  ourselves, 
using  ordinary  galvanized  barb  Avire.  lie  had  to 
acknowledge  that  fence  Avire  avus  a  fairly  good  eon- 


TJIE  trouble  with  these  Avortliless  Chech 
even  in  Noav  York  is  that  it.  is  hard  tc 
that  they  were  given  Avith  the  intent 
to  deceive  or  defruud.  The  excuse  of 
the  giver  always  is,  “Why  I  didn’t 
know  my  account  avus  overdrawn.  I 
thought  I  had  plenty  of  money  there. 

I  have  made  a  mistake  in  figuring,” 
and  it  is  hard  to  prove  othenvise.  But 
if  it  can  be  slioAvn  that  he  kept  on 
drawing  checks  after  he  knew  of  this 
the  proof  is  easier.  In  New  York  the 
matter  is  covered  by  the  following  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Penal  Code: 


The  use  of  a  matured  check  or  other 
•riler  for  the  payment  of  money  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  signature  or  money 

or  property . by  n  person  who 

knows  that  the  dniAver  thereof  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  draw  for  the  sum  specified  there¬ 
in,  upon  the  drawee,  is  the  use  of  a  false 
token  Avithin  thj  meaning  of  those  sec¬ 
tions,  although  no  representation  is  made 
in  respect  thereto, 

1  cannot  find  that  any  special  law 
such  as  this  has  been  passed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  matter  would  there  be 
governed  by  the  general  statutes  cov¬ 
ering  fraudulent  practices.  m.  i>. 


Poor  Meadows  for  Pasture 


Budding  the  Mango.  Fig.  251 

(a)  Bud  wood;  (b)  section  of  stock  showing-  incisions  made  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  the  hud 
(c)  hud  inserted;  (d)  bud  tied;  (e)  hud;  (f)  budding  knife.  See  page  697. 

ns,  A  good  ductor  of  electricity;  hut  he  argued  that  as  soon  as 

r  I  L  .  1  , 

' . tile  galvanized  coat  was  injured  the  efficiency  of 

[•re  is  about  the  wire  as  a  conductor  was  greatly  lessened.  Com- 
"f  the  plow  potent,  authorities  have  told  me.  however,  that  as 
i  cows  mat  lo»g  as  the  body  of  metal  is  not  lessened  at  any 
ire.  Would  point  the  efficiency  of  the  rod  is  not  impaired. 

nlfnV  I  till  1110  h''sl  problem  which  avc  had  to  sol ve  was 
stalks,  but  lo  twist  three  barbed  Avires  into  a  cable.  We  man* 
id  h.rymmg  in  ,ll(>  following  manner.  Selecting  a  smooth 

e.  At.  place  in  the  pasture  where  the  grass  Avas  short,  avc 
ver  such  a  strung  out  three  lengths  of  wire  as  long  as  the  cable 
it.  the  farm  was  to  lie.  One  end  of  each  of  these  strands  was 
’hat  sort  of  fastened  to  a  fence  post,  the  three  ends  being  eight 
exact  char-  or  ten  feet  apart,  so  that  they  would  not  become  en- 


Use  of  a  Mulch  on  Peaches 


SEVERAL  growers  liaA’e  asked  re¬ 
cently  whether  or  not  mulching 
could  be  used  successfully  on  peaches, 
and  if  so,  Avhat  was  the  best  procedure 
in  starting  and  maintaining  it.  This 
is  not  an  easy  question.  Of  course 
most  people  avouUI  say  at  once  that 
mulching  would  newer  do  on  peaches, 
and  that  nothing  hut  tillage  should 
ever  be  used  on  them.  This,  moreover, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  general  advice. 
But  Ihe  same  statements  were  former¬ 
ly  made  about  apples,  and  nothing  else 
Avas  even  suspected  in  the  case  of 
citrus  fruits.  But  even  in  the  latter 
fruits,  during  the  past  Summer  the 
writer  observed  some  very  striking  ex- 


The  Lime  Spreader  at  Work.  Fig.  252 
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It  should  ho  realized,  moreover,  that  there 
is  some  danger  from  fire  wherever  the 
mulch  has  to  cover  the  ground  so  com¬ 
pletely  ns  would  be  necessary  in  the  cast? 
of  mature  peach  trees.  We  believe  there¬ 
fore  that  most  growers  should  continue 
to  use  the  generally  approved  practice  of 
tillage  for  the  great  majority  of  tiieir 
peach  plantations.  If  anyone  feels,  how¬ 
ever.  that  mulching  would  lie  desirable 
and  feasible  under  his  conditions,  he 
should  first  try  it  out  on  a  small  but  typi¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  orchard  before  extend¬ 
ing  it  to  any  large  areas. 

In  such  cases,  a  good  way  to  make  the 
change  and  get.  the  mulch  started  is  to 
grow  a  good  cover  crop  of  rye  and  vetch 
or  their  equivalent.  In  the  following 
Spring  keep  this  cover  crop  mowed  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  trees,  and  allow  it  to 
grow  in  the  interspaces.  Then  cut  the 
latter  about  as  the  rye  is  beginning  to 
blossom,  allow  it  to  dry.  and  then  rake 
it  up  around  the  trees.  It  should  not  be 
brought  too  close  to  the  trunks,  however, 
and  it  should  also  be  accompanied  by 
some  efficient  protection  against  mice,  as 
they  will  even  attack  trees  when  they  get 
a  good  chance. 

In  the  later  handling  of  the  inter¬ 
spaces.  it  is  generally  advisable  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  perennial  leguminous  crop 
growing  there,  if  convenient  to  do  so.  and 
then  cut  it  ns  often  as  necessary  and  add 
it  to  the  mulch.  Alfalfa  or  possibly  Al- 
sike,  should  be  useful  for  this.  It  is  also 
probable  that.  Hairy  vetch  might  he  of 
some  service  in  this  way,  if  enough  of  it 
is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  each  time  before 
cutting.  In  general,  however,  most  of 
the  mulch  on  peaches  is  likely  to  have  to 
come  from  outside  sources,  especially  as 
t lie  trees  near  maturity. 

I’enii.  State  College,  j.  p.  stewabt. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  understood  that  a 
■‘mulch'’  means  any  organic  covering  like 
manure,  straw,  leaves  or  “anything  that 
will  rot.”  left  on  the  soil  under  the  trees 
to  decay. 


Phosphates:  Their  Origin  and  Use 
Pabt  X. 

The  plan  of  making  superphosphates  of 
phosphate  rock  is  of  quite  recent  origin. 
As  we  have  seen,  crushed  bones  were  first 
used.  For  grain  and  many  other  farm 
crops  they  gave  fair  satisfaction,  but 
finally  they  were  voted  too  slow,  as  too 
much  time  was  required  to  make  them 
fully  available  in  the  soil  with  the  cobr.se 
grinding  then  employed.  There  came  a 
time  when  more  active,  phosphates  were 
needed,  both  for  quick -growing  crops  and 
for  new  methods  of  growing  the  staple 
crops  in  a  rotation.  So  Liebig,  tbe  great 
German  chemist,  worked  out  the  plan  of 
using  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bones.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  dissolved  phosphate  be¬ 
came  known  as  superphosphate  or  supe¬ 
rior  phosphate,  for  this  soluble  phosphate 
has  always  been  considered  superior  to 
the  crude  or  slowly  available  material. 

Liebig  seems  to  have  had  the  first  idea 
of  the  modern  plan  of  feeding  a  crop 
somewhat  as  we  feed  ourselves  or  our 
animals — that  is,  on  frequent  meals  of 
available  food  rather  than  <*n  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  cruder  food  which  does  not 
become  available  until  it  has  remained 
for  months  or  years  in  the  soil.  When 
wc  get  at  the  heart  of  this  hot  discussion 
over  the  use  of  raw  phosphate  rock  or  su¬ 
perphosphate,  we.  shall  find  that  Hie  argu¬ 
ment  divides  over  this  question  of  whether 
it  pays  best  to  give  frequent  applications 
of  available  phosphorus  or  large  applica¬ 
tion  of  slower  rock. 

For  some  years  bones  alone  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  making  superphos¬ 
phates.  There  bring  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  guanos  were  used  to  some  extent, 
and  the  demand  still  further  increasing 
the  rock  or  petrified  bone  was  used.  In 
older  to  make  this  rock  available  it  was 
necessary  to  invent  and  perfect  very  pow¬ 
erful  grinding  mills  and  machinery  for 
mixing  and  holding  the  acid  and  phos¬ 
phate  dust-  As  we  have  seen,  when 
ground  bone  first  came  into  use  the  mills 
or  stampers  then  used  did  well  to  crush 
the  bones  into  pieces  half  as  large  as  yonr 
thumb.  In  order  to  make  the  ground  rock 
ready  for  the  acid  it  must  be  ground  to 
dust  While  the  acid  might  profitably 
dissolve  a  piece  of  bone  of  thumb  size  it 
could  not  handle  pieces  of  rock  of  that 
size  to  advantage.  So  year  by  year 


grinding  machinery  was  improved  for 
crushing  or  smashing  the  rock  to  powder. 

It  would  not  pay  us  here  to  try  to 
give  all  the  details  of  superphosphate 
making,  or  the  chemistry  of  it.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  “a  liquid  with  a  horrible 
bite."  as  a  drop  on  your  band  would 
quickly  prove.  It  does  to  the  phosphate 
rock  or  petrified  bone  something  of  what 
the  pigeon  does  to  her  food  before  she 
feeds  it  to  her  young.  The  rock  is 
crushed  to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
water  to  make  a  soft  or  rather  liquid 
paste.  This  is  run  into  a  “mixer”  with 
about  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
mixed  or  churned  and  then  dumped  out 
into  a  "den”  where  a  fierce  heat  is  gen¬ 
erated.  Enough  of  this  process  is  noted 
here  to  show  farmers  that  they  could  not 
expect  to  do  a  good  job  of  making  super¬ 
phosphate  at  home — in  tbe  barnyard. 
Some  of  them  think  they  can  easily  mix 
the  acid  and  bones  and  thus  save  money. 
It  is  a  job  requiring  suitable  machinery 
and  skill,  and  the  average  farmer  should 
not  undertake  it.  After  coming  out  of 
the  fierce  and  heated  chemistry  of  the 
“den”  the  superphosphate  is  ground  and 
dried  and  made  ready  for  use.  As  we 
have  seen,  that,  hot  struggle  in  the  “den" 
pulls  two  parts  of  lime  away  from  the  in¬ 
soluble  phosphorus,  and  leaves  one  part — 
or  a  soluble  form. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  taught 
the  value  of  the  superphosphate,  and  it 
was  the  general  conviction  that  while  the 
process  was  expensive  it  paid,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  available  form.  In  recent 
years  a  new  theory  or  plan  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  which  is  to  use  the  raw  phosphate 
and  let  the  slow  processes  of  nature  do 
for  nothing  what  the  expensive  acid  phos¬ 
phate  does  in  a  few7  minutes.  Let  us  look 
into  this  next. 


0\e  afternoon  late  in  the  Fall  Uncle 
Josh  was  driving  slowly  toward  the  town, 
when  an  acquaintance  excitedly  rushed 
out  to  the  road  and  hailed  him.  “Say 
Josh.”  he  exclaimed  in  a  palpitating 
voice,  “have  ye  heard  the  news 7”  "No, 
don’t  kalkevlate  I  have,”  responded  Uncle 
Josh,  sociably  stopping  his  team.  "What 
kind  <>’  news  is  it?”  “Jim  Smith  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,”  answered  the  other. 
“Hung  himself  from  a  beam  in  the  barn.” 
"Is  that  so?”  thought  fully  rejoined  Unde 
Josh.  “Wonder  if  he  gut  all  of  his  corn 
husked  ?" — Philadelphia  Telegram. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.”— Adv. 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  CORN 

Best  four  kinds  for  ensilage: 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 

(extra  early) 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 
IMPROVED  LEAMING 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 

as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel. 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT 
SANFORD’S  WHITE  FLINT 

as  low  a*  $1.65  per  bushel  tor  ten  bushel 
lots,  slightly  higher  prices  on  small  lots. 
Specially  attractive  prices  to  Granges  and 
Farmers'  Clubs. 

Average  germination  above  95s. 

DIBBLE'S  Northern  grown,  hardy  D.  B. 
Brand  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  GRASS 
SEEDS  99.50*  Pure. 

No.  1  Canada  Peas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 
direct  ici  you  at  wholesale  prices.  HEAVY¬ 
WEIGHT  and  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
SEED  OATS,  BARLEY.  SEED  POTA¬ 
TOES,  best  varieties  early,  intermediate 
and  late  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay  as  we 
ship  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

DIBBLE'S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  Dibble's 
New  Book  on  Alfalfa  Culture  FREE 

Addiess  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrowar 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  .  Box  B 

Hetulijiiarters  far  Farm  Seeds 


FRASER’S  TREE  BOOK  *J-M 

of  Information  about  A  up  lea.  Pears,  Fetches,  and  other  eboice 
frril-lAHtftlg  trees  It's  Tree  for  tlir  asking  Write  tv  day 

SAMUEL  ERASES,  NUKSEKV,  Inc. 

126  Main  Street  ::  Gene*eo,  N,  Y. 

Wrljit  trees 

Our  Immense  stork  of  TREES  enable*  as  to  6ell  at  leas 
than  cue  half  ngi-uT:  (Hires. 

FRESH  FREIGHT  nr  KX PRESS  PA  III 

We  grew  all  loading  vail  otic#  or  Apples,  Praia.  Mums, 
Chenier,  J'rnrhe.*,.  Ihjrry  I /Id  n  to,  AKfiiU'iighr  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  J'KLICKHT,  the  great  rh >*ej  t  apple,  Is  one 
of  our  specHulticn,  have  grown  It  for  years  Iri  our  err  hard 
ami  propagating  tuuLs  wciv  taken  from  hearing  trees. 

Cur  IIAT  A  LOG  IT,’  dcscilhrn  everything  send  for  it 
today,  it  is  free. 

L’AMOUEACX  NURSERY  CO.,  Schoharie,  N  V, 

POT  A  TOE  8 — CORN— OATS — FOR  SEED 
at  farmers'  prices.  Orders  filled  same  dav  they  ar¬ 
rive.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonvllle,  N,  Y. 


Wood’s  Productive 

Seed  Corns. 

We  offer  the  best  of  prize 
winning  and  profit  making 
varieties  in 

WHITE,  YELLOW  and 
ENSILAGE  CORNS. 

Write  for  prices  and 

"Wood’s.  Crop  Special” 
giving  full  information  in  regard 

to  Seed  Corns,  Soja  and  Velvet 
Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Millets,  Sor> 
ghums,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Soja  Beans 

promise  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  for  farmers  every - 
where.  Makes  a  large  yield  of 
beans,  which  are  readily  salable  for 
oil-producing  and  food  purposes, 
in  addition  to  its  use  for  forage, 
soil -improving  and  stock  feeding. 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

COW  PEAS,  SOYBEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 

silage,  also  Millets ,  Buckwheat , 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape ,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds 
desired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

*  ■><  •  Everlasting  *  t  I*  If* 

Grimm  Alralia 

Resists  winter  conditions,  Outyifdds  othov  varieties 
ami  i8  of  butler  feeding  value.  Booklet.  "How  l 
Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  ami  samples  free. 

Edwards  Legume  Bacteria 
for  seed  Inoculation,  Size  for  bn.  seed.  $1.00:  for  ’a 
bn. ,  50c.,  Postpaid.  State  whether  for  Alfalfa. 
Sweet  Clover  or  Red  Clover, 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Sweet  Clover 


—white  and  large  biennial,  $8  per  bn. 

K.  FORDY  -  Falmouth,  liy. 


Soy  Beans— Cow  Peas — Alfalfa 

ITO'V  to  grow  Alfalfa  successfully  In  the  Ea«t.  tlow  to 
-11  huilrt  up  pom  liiml  at  slight  expense  with  Soy  Hoanti 
aud  Cow  Peas  fuJIv  answered  In  uoffmoa’a  free  Cata¬ 
logue.  Ask  far  1 1. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc..  LANDISVILLE,  LANC.  CO.,  PA. 


SliW  p  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

■  ■  •  higher  protein  content  than  alfnifu. 

|  f  \  \M  g ™  Write  for  pricoa  und  informal  ion. 

w  w  V  t  K  E  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 
Trufinvic  Find  finrn  f,,r  fi’lffi  and  quality. 

I ry uavis rum uorn  PERLEy  e.  davis,  granby  mass. 

Seen  POP  M— Golden  Orange 
&  E-  u  ^  W  ”  8-rownd yellow  tlim 
Seed  Corn,  $2.50  per  bnshol.  Sample  ami  circular  free, 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co,,  N.  Y. 


TESTED  SEED  COtt^g»YS7i 

Dent  Gourd  seed  variety,  grown  by  ns  for  tho  past 
thirty  years.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  Dent.  R.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


TocipH  Sand  finrn~  Ea,b  **»dnq»ii.  a  white  cap  dent., 

lesieo  aeeauorn  e;irb.  as  caIer„iiy  selected 

stock,  strong  germination:  95  percent.  Owthecob, 
70  lbs  .  Sl'.OO;  thelied,  ofillw.,  $2./J0;  sacks  free.  Write 
for  circular  and  price  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 

sample,  2c;  ear,  10c.  J.  N  McPHEBSON,  Scottsvilie,  N  Y. 

Giant  dahlias  and  cannas.  n.oSre«i  n*nw4v*ri*u«-t. 

of  recent  fl.fiO  |*r  <]-oxctir  post  |  fiat  ft.  Litton  mjj- 

location.  A.  M.  BlTiCKNAII,  Ihtctnnf  tllli,  I’tilladt-lpfiU,  i  s. 

Choice  collection  of  named 
varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
and  show,  12  for  $1.  CANNAS: 
A  tine  collection  of  Bron/.e  aud  Ureen  Leaved  tutor 
$1 .25;  both  tor$2  postpaid  Ralph  Benjamin, Cnlvcrtnn.L  I. 

ftlftinrn  TWIIIP  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
DHiUkll  Hllllt  (llt  onr  samples  and  prices. 
THKO.  I1UKT  &  SONS  .  Melrr.se,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS: 


On 

Ka 
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'Protect  Your  Early  Cabbage 

Oalibttgf-  Manvutn  iir*trny  ft  perci*ut«£e  of  llie 
KaWy  ami  LTiiiUnawer  in  thl«  ion.  For 

the  past  five  season*  **A.  II.  C.  Plant  l*roU*clio»i=r‘ ’  have  fur¬ 
nished  9'J  per  ccnl  prolecUoM  from  the?  fS  $2-00  Per  1000* 
Wfit4  far  fret :  jwi atui  data 

PLAHT  PUDltCTOR  CO..  28  S.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  ft.  X. 


he 

or 
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FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  WOdJNSON  *  BRO„  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

FOR  APRILAND  MAY 

April  llie  Tenth  Finds  Us  Loaded  With 

Strawberry  Plants 

Over  ten  millions  of  plants, 
as  hnc  us  ever  taken  from 
tlie  ground,  "ill  be  offered  at  fl  great 
reduction  for  the  bulunee  of  the  season. 

This  is  your  chance  to  make  money.  We 
grew  too  many  plants  for  this  season.  All 
varieties,  inelnding  the  Kverliearing.  "ill 
go  at  a  sacrifice.  Plants  will  lie  put  np 
the  Townsend  WAY,  which  is  known 
wherever  Strawberry  growing  is  known, 
mid  guaranteed  to  pi'-sso  you  or  money  hack. 

FCT  UUP  vperm  PCirtC  “t  a,’<‘c  on  Superb,  .mi 
hr.  1  UUK  ortUAL  rltlttj  Progressive,  Everbear- 

inns— as  well  re.  the  standard  vat-ietie*.  Also  am  liiw 
unuiloKue  No.  is.  if  vou  I'nvo  not  one  already 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES  e  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

Loading  varieties  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  COOSEBERR  Y.  CURRA  NT.  GRAPE,  ASP  A  RAGUS. 
CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  SWEET  TOTATO, 
TOMATO.  BEET.  LETTUCE,  PEPPER.  EGG  PLANTS; 
FRUIT,  SHADE.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

First  etnas  stock  ilitppod  pnonaid  to  Now  Eagtand  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  Stolon  at  reasonable  price*.  Calalocrti*  fits. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

1 5,000  Marlboro,  1 0,000 Cuthbert 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

From  young,  clean  plantation,  free  from  all  disease. 
Kxtia  tine  plants.  tier  M. 

F.  A.  TABEK^tikeview.l'ouglikeepriio.N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAHTS: 

also  Asparagus  roots.  Hasp  berry  and  Jtewberry 
pin  tils,  Horseradish.  Seed  Corn.  Co  wPeas.  Vegetable 
(.lariis.  Kggs  lor  hatching.  CATALOO  Flti.it. 

J.  KEIFTUItl)  II AI,1„  Uhodcsdnle,  Md,  llcpt.  2 

STRAWBERRIESIS1: 

per  M.  Otvlri  H  rilled  and  guaranteed  buill  late  iu  May 
sl.AYMAKliR  &  SON  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 

Strawberry  Plants  5JrK“ii1S 

Ah U  >2.00  por  J,000:  also  Fruit  and  Shade 
i  if'.Hs,  HKptiruKus  ruots.  etc.*  direct  from  nur- 
***** » wniHiiiei ion  guarftftteed.  BigCflt:dog F  REE 

G.E.  BUNTING  &  SONS,  Box  I,  SELBYVIILE,  DEL. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive — All  aboutthe  Now 
Everbearers  ami  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANS  BURCH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  Umal  btnclcy  plant- of  all  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  I 

1  free,  H,  H.  BENNINC.  R  6,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ffl*. 

all  growers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Free.  OAVIO  UODWAY,  liar  tty,  Hein  ware 

“  SUPERB  ”  STRAWBERRIES 

This  EVERBEARING  variety  has  real  merit.  Read  what 
others  say  about  it.  Circular  free. 

WILEARD  B.  ILILLE,  .  Swedeslroro,  X.J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SSSt- 

OOO  Pnliorttn  asparagus  roots  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  lBltil’rice  I.iut  all  kinds  seeds  ami  plants. 

CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON  -  Cheiwtilil.  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants-,^,  g®r  i.D^'n^rip- 

Live Catalogue  Free-  BASIL  PERRY.  Gearoetown.  Del. 

Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables-^ 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing.  Got  my  cata¬ 
log  Road  why  I  Bell  choice  plnnts.  sent  pt'etmid,  at 
half  Lire  price  of  others.  C  E  FIELD.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  *Yor 

by  Parcel  Post  PAUL  L  HECUAN.  Walerferd  Works,  N.  J. 

fihnico  SpsH  PnlalnftR  Knt  tnon  No.  3,  grown  from 

bnoiceaeauroiaToes  ,.„)oct.M1| i  treated  seed:  » 

limited  supply  still  on  hand;  $1  25  per  hindi  wliile 
Htock  lasts.  BEARDIESS  BARLEY,  $1.25  per  bush.,  sacks 
l  ri*i  t'nsli  with  nnli  r.  J.  Mr.Bhetsffln.ScaltsviUe.N.Y. 

Fine  Sweet  Potato  Seed-*',1  P®!.  ® 

l’rivet.  Catalogue  Free,  Michael  N.  Burau.Viitel.tad.N.  J. 

U igli-Gr:ulc  IRISH  (JORDLEK  POTATOES 

raised  t  rout  enrii tied  seed.  J.  A  STEWAR0  Rulland,  VI. 

POTATOES— B  'Vfjt,  ftirmari,  roljl.lftr, Ur«Mi  Mt  .  Ohio, 

SvM(ltMin',Noi  tIiur»»>U  Weeko.  oOknuln.  C  W.  F OHO,  fishers,  N  T. 

5«orl  PaIoIaoc- I’atnlog  7(1  Popular  Varietiex  Free. 

oeeuroidioes  Artluir  Aldridge,  Elsbers,  N.V. 

sAiE-Pan-Araerican  Seed  Potatoes  roand'Vmi 1 » 

good  yielder.  oxtru  for  table  use.  $3  a  sack  of  120  lbs. 
F.O.B.  MOSES  A.  HILL,  «.  F.  0.  Ns.  1.  Cambr.due,  N  Y. 

Reed  Potatoes 

Froo  from  blight,  from  the  well-known  Knowles- 
vilio  potato  farms,  including  tho  Sir  Walter  Kaleigb. 
Order*  for  atty  quantity.  Write  for  prices. 

rOMEKOX  &  TILLMAN,  Knowleeville.  N.V. 

ASPARAfll  TC-Frenh  dugptnntn.  War- 

runted  to  grow.  Enor- 
moimly  productive.  Money  tn  it.  Kfltt  r.  W„i  Martlwd,  Cana . 

T  ra  nspl  a  nted  Vegetabl  e  PI  a  nts  ‘ 

per,  Tomato,  Calory,  Loituce.  ppd  Egg  Plant',  ready 
Irout  March  1st  to  June  1st.  Price, $3  per  thousand, 
except  F.gg  aud  Cauliflower.  My  plants  will  ntake 
you  more  money  titan  any  other  plants.  Write  for 
price  list  GLTY  M,  HUTTON,  Conyngliam,  Pa. 

[maioneys  trees 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  tree*,  vines,  ahruh*.  ate.,  turn  to  name  tu 
smalt  or  Unte  tote  at  whole  Ante  L/ri/'rr.  Grown  nnd  KUiiratUeed  by 
the  tnrnost  N urn,  rv  In  New  York  "Write  tor  hlir  tree  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY,  BOX  27,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RUIT  TREES 


And  how  we  make  them.  The 
booklet,  describing  otic  meth¬ 
ods  will  interest  you,  Let  us 
send  it.  Many  most  success¬ 
ful  growers  linvo  been  fruiting  onr  trees  for  yenrs.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
aud  onr  TRUK  TO  LABEL  claims.  Yon  have  a  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley’s  trees 
that  relieves  vou  from  much  anxiety.  No  rash  promises 

or  fake  wholesale  prices,  just  Quality — hrst.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON 

Ext  u  hi  (she  d  f8A7,  vof  d  square  deal  but  the  road  is  bettcr.,t/  dOX  B*  N.  Y« 
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The  Home  Acre 


The  Guarantee 
that  saves 
you  money 


Manure  for  Dewberries 

To  each  hill  of  dewberries  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  a  forkful  of  pig  manure.  Do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  apply  any  pigeon 
manure,  which  1  can  buy  at  $20  per  ton 
ground?  If  so  how  much  per  hill  and 
when  best  applied?  j.  j. 

Ila  in  monton,  N.  J. 

Ilog  manure  usually  forces  a  heavy 
growth  of  foliage.  Pigeon  manure  does 
the  same.  If  the  ground  is  already  fair¬ 
ly  fertile  I  would  think  the  large  forkful 
of  rich  hog  manure  to  each  bill  of  dew¬ 
berries  would  be  sufficient  without  the 
pigeon  manure,  but  if  ground  is  quite 
poor  the  use  of  this  pigeon  manure  might 
be  helpful  in  bringing  out  a  full  crop.  I 
would  not  apply  more  than  a  large  dou¬ 
ble  handful  about  each  plant.  If  ground 
is  rich  the  use  of  pigeon  manure  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hog  manure  would  probably 
be  a  disadvantage.  trucker,  jr. 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


t»a ot  mask  necisrenco 


H  iDMH|  'The  same  price  (he  nation  over." 

Buying  clothes  is  generally  like  buying  horses 
— you  can’t  tell  whether  they  have  “the  goods” 
until  after  you’ve  put  them  to  work.  But  with  Styleplus  you  know  before 
you  buy!  Our  Guarantee  protects  you.  You  are  safe.  For  every 
Styleplus  suit  and  overcoat  is  positively  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction 
or  you  get  new  clothes.  Go  to  the  Styleplus  Store,  pick  out  the  clothes 
you  like  the  best,  look  for  the  Label  in  the  coat,  find  our  Guarantee  in 
the  pocket,  and  go  home  sure  that  the  clothes  are  right! 

Style  plus  through-and-through  quality  (all-wool  fabrics) 

Style  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every  man  of  every  build) 

Style  plus  economy  (the  easy  price  for  everybody) 

Style  ptua  guaranteed  wear  (a  written  guarantee  with  every  Styleplus) 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always, 
everywhere.  Watch  your  local  newspapers  for  advertisements  of 
the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store 
Window.  If  you  don’t  know  this  Store  write  us  and  We  will  // 
tell  you  where  it  is. 

Write  us  [Dept.  V]  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book.** 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc, 

Founded  1849  _  Baltimore,  Md. 


Potato  Bugs  in  Seed  Beds 

What  shall  T  use  to  kill  potato  bugs 
ou  egg  plants  in  seed  beds?  j.  l. 

I  would  not  use  anything  on  eggplants 
in  the  seed  bed  to  kill  the  potato  beetles. 
It  would  be  much  better  and  safer  to  pick 
them  off  by  hand.  Tn  cold  frames  where 
the  plants  occupied  a  much  larger  space 
a  spray  application  of  either  arsenate  of 
lead  or  nrseriite  of  zinc  applied  accord¬ 
ingly  to  directions  furnished  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  might  lie  helpful  if  the  bugs 
were  very  numerous.  If  not  numerous 
then  the  hand-picking  would  be  much 
better  there.  In  making  beds  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  plan  to  got  soil  from  some 
field  that  has  not  been  in  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  the  previous  season.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  one  has  a  soil  free  from  bugs  and  all 
trouble  in  seed  beds  and  cold  frames  from 
that  source  is  avoided. 

TRUCKER.  JR. 


hat  liquid  is  used  in  greenhouse  to 
Prevent  plants  from  damping  off? 

Fenton,  Mich.  F.  8, 

There  are  a  number  of  different  com¬ 
binations  that  F.  8.  may  use  with  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  arrest  fungous  diseases 
of  plants  in  greenhouses.  Add  one  pint 
of  40%  formaldehyde  to  about  .‘10  or  35 
gallons  of  water  and  sprinkle  on  the  soil 
moderately.  Dusting  lightly  with  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
half  and  half  is  beneficial  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Spraying  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  also  he 
beneficial.  Mix  four  pounds  sulphate  of 
copper  and  four  pounds  fresh  lump  lime 
and  50  gallons  of  water.  E.  j.  w. 


T  rade 

Mark 

Reg. 


i  Ti  HAND  POWER. 

I  Jl  Stump  Puller 


Drop  a  postal  to 

W.  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  76  182  Fifth  Street 

San  Franctsco.Calif. 


Land  clearing  an 
easy. one-man  job 
“■big  stumps  pul¬ 
led  clean  with 
this  wonderfuL 
machine. 


Work3  on  any  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging.  Made  of  forged  Kritpp  steel— guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  used  by  LLS.  Government  officials  an  J  Hit  Ay  Mates, 
Send rorKRfc.e.i)lu mated  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  apecialoffer. 


Mixing  of  Corn  Varieties 

Will  two  varieties  of  sugar  corn,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  and  Metropolitan,  mix  if 
planted  20  feet  from  each  other  in  a  gar¬ 
den?  J.  II.  0. 

In  deciding  this  matter  of  varieties  of 
corn  mixing,  we  must  understand  what 
causes  the  mixture.  The  corn  plant  car¬ 
ries  the  male  fertilizing  principle  in  the 
tassel  or  flower  at  the  top  of  the  stalk. 
The  female  principle  lies  in  the  long  ear 
or  silk.  The  corn  is  fertilized  when  pol¬ 
len  from  the  flower  fails  upon  the  silks, 
and  from  this  fertilizing  the  ear  and 
grain  will  bo  produced.  Should  there  be 
other  varieties  of  corn  growing  nearby, 
and  blooming  or  producing  this  pollen  at 
about  the  same  time,  some  of  it;  will  he 
blown  upon  the  silks  of  the  other  va¬ 
riety,  thus,  in  the  ear.  the  characteristics 
of  both  kinds  will  he  likely  to  show,  and 
the  kernels  growing  on  the  cob  will  he 
mixed  or  of  the  two  different  types.  Thus 
if  you  plant  two  kinds  of  corn  together, 
or  near  by  each  other,  and  they  bloom  at 
much  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a  mix¬ 
ture.  If,  however,  you  plant  them  at 
different  times,  so  that  one  blooms  very 
much  later  than  another,  there  will  not 
lie  this  crossing  or  mixing  of  the  I  wo. 
Yon  can  plant  any  variety  you  like  at 
such  a  time  that  it  will  bloom  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  kinds,  and  thus  give  this 
mixture;  or  you  can  separate  their  plant¬ 
ing.  have  them  bloom  at  various  periods, 
and  thus  escape  the  trouble. 


Actual  photograph 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 


ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  geai 
which  needs  replemshina  onlv  ones  n  vnar. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
self-oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up- 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


This  helmet 
keeps  out  rain, 
keeps  out  dust ^ 
-Nkeepsin  oil 


Oil  Annua! 


Don’t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re¬ 
place  it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger .  It  telle  all  about  Auto- Oiled  Act - 
motors  and  Easy-To- Build-Up  Towers . 

AERMOTOR  C0V  111  6  S. Campbell  Ave., CHICAGO^ 


Plenty  Of  Water  For  Your  Dairv 

O _ 1.. _ _ ,  ...  v 


Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 

Kmilk  and  healthier  stock.  Makes  the  dairy 
tperts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 
g  our  300  styles.  All  rigidly  tested  and 
i  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
'rid.  Backed  by  65  years’  pump-making 
ce.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable. 

pOULDSPUHPQ 

Upon  EVERY  SCRVICEk9 
11  furnish  you  plenty  of  waterunder  pres- 
ureforfi  reprotection.  Get  our  freeboolc, 
WaterbupplyfortheCountry  Home." 

Plan  now  lor. sanitary  plumbing  in 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  lauir'  v.  i 
.  Writctoday.  AddressDept.  R.  J 

The  Goulds  Mtg.  Co,  /i 

W)  f  liyl  I  Main  Office  ftmJ  Works;  ML 

fi  Scnefn  Foils,  N.  Y.  M  j*i 

■  „  Branches:  ^M  > 

Chicago  Philadelphia  ffsss: 

Boston  New  York  Z!l/ 

m  TBsssf  mil 

If  Hi  I*  A  Atlanta 


Grafting  Cherry  and  Peach 

Having  Home  two  or  three-y ear-old  Ma¬ 
lm  leh  cherry  stocks  and  some  peach  seed¬ 
lings,  growing  of  about  same  age,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  these  can  either 
be  grafted  in  the  collar  Or  in  the  leader 
of  these  seedlings,  and  if  in  the  collar, 
how  deep  below  surface  of  ground  would 
you  cut  off  the  tops  of  these  stocks  to 
insert  the  scion?  What  sort  and  length 
of  graft  would  you  put  in.  whether  one 
or  two  scions  in  each  stock?  Would  you 
tie  or  wax  same?  Would  you  graft  lie- 
fore  or  just  as  leaves  are  coming  out  in 
the  Spring,  or  would  you  top-graft  the 
leaders  of  these  seedlings;  and  if  so, 
would  you  tie  or  wax?  c.  M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Budding  is  to  be  preferred  to  grafting 
for  cherries  and  peaches.  The  budded 
trees  will  he  a  your  later  in  coming  into 
hearing,  but  more  of  them  will  live,  and 
the  budding  operation  is  more  quickly 
uid  easily  done.  The  brittle  wood  and 
watery  sap  of  the  stone  fruits  make  graft- 
"g  uncertain.  Cleft-grafting  is  especial¬ 
ly  unreliable.  If  you  try  it,  expect  a 
najurity  of  failures ;  some  that  start,  will 


Destroying  Wireworms 

I  have  an  acre  of  sandy  soil.  I  am 
going  to  plant  to  early  potatoes.  What 
can  I  do  to  exterminate  the  wireworms? 

Helena,  O.  j,  Ct 

Wireworms  are  the  larva?  or  earth 
stage  of  the  life  of  the  common  black 
click  beetles.  Tile  eggs  are  usually  laid 
in  the  ground  in  meadows  in  which  the 
stand  ol  hay  is  poor.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  grow  such  heavy  crops  of  hay,  particu¬ 
larly  clover,  that  the  adult  beetles  find 
it  liaial  to  reach  the  grotiud  to  lay  anti 
so  go  to  other  fields.  Whore  formerly  1 
was  bothered  on  about  all  my  fields  I 
now  have  very  little  trouble  except  where 
not  enough  lime  has  been  used  to  make  a 
heavy  stand  of  clover.  There  is  no  way 
known  of  exterminating  wireworms  ai 
ready  in  the  soil  except  by  applying  such 
strong  solutions  of  sail  or  similar  mate¬ 
rial  that  all  plants  would  he  killed  as 
well,  hall  plowing  and  thorough  Spring 
fitting  are  of  some  value,  but  wireworms 
are  a  trouble  where  prevention  is  better 
and  much  easier  than  cure.  d,  n. 


Write  / 
for  U»is 
Book. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Various  Questions. — They  come  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  all  sides,  and  cover  every  con¬ 
ceivable  line  of  human  endeavor.  Surely 
they  give  a  great  study  of  human  nature 
and  struggle : 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  land,  about  one- 
half  acre.  I  have  rye  on  it.  I  wish  to 
plow  if.  in  and  put  late  potatoes  on  it. 
Should  T  put  lime  with  the  rye?  The 
ground  is  not  very  rich. 

Do  not.  put  lime  where  you  are  to  plant 
potatoes.  That  is  the  first  "Don't”  in 
potato  culture.  Get  the  rye  under  and 
pack  it  down  hard  and  plant  the  potato 
seed  down  into  it.  If  you  have  it  to  spare 
drop  a  large  handful  of  good  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  on  top  of  each  potato  hill  and  work 
it  into  the  soil. 

Can  T  put  wheat  where  T  had  rye  this 
year,  or  is  it  better  to  seed  it  down  this 
year? 

The  objection  to  following  rye  with 
wheat  is  the  danger  of  mixing  the  grains. 
There  is  usually  a  volunteer  crop  of  rye. 
Some  of  the  grain  falls  on  the  ground  and 
some  plants  arc  left  to  mature.  This 
seeds  the  land  so  that  rye  and  wheat 
grow  and  w|e  harvested  together.  This 
mixture  injures  the  quality'  of  the  wheat. 
The  rye  is  often  difficult  to  clean  out  and 
you  cannot  get  first  price  for  the  grain.  I 
have  tried  to  make  this  clear  in  talking 
rye  ns  a  cover  crop.  On  farms  where 
wheat  is  grown  it.  will  usually  be  best  to 
use  wheat  for  the  cover  crop  and  leave 
out  the  rye.  although  the  latter  is  much 
better  for  cropping. 

An  old  pasture  was  sown  to  rye  last 
September,  clay  or  day  loam  soil,  rather 
low  in  fertility.  Rye  is  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  late  in  May.  What  shall  l  sow  to 
plow  down  again  in  August  to  sow  again 
with  rye?  Shall  seed  on  this  last  rye  to 
he  again  used  for  pasture.  p.  w.  s. 

Oilboa.  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  is  the  best  Summer  grain 
for  making  a  quick  growth  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  We  have  seeded  buckwheat  after  rye, 
and  had  a  solid  growth  over  ID, 4  feet  high 
to  plow  under  in  late  August.  Add  one 
pound  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per  acre 
to  the  buck  wheat.  It  will  give  more  than 
enough  of  an  extra  crop  to  pay  for  seed 
and  labor. 


What  was  the  matter  with  your  R.  I. 
Red  hens  at  the  egg-laying  contest,  that 
they  flattened  out  so  for  a  few  weeks? 

S.  B.  E. 

I  learn  that  they  had  colds — some  sort 
of  now  disease,  quite  a  puzzle  to  the  man¬ 
ager.  Half  a  dozen  pens  or  more  had 
this  disease,  and  while  it  lasted  the  egg 
yield  was  cut  in  two.  My  birds  seemed  to 
lose  at  least  75  eggs  while  it  lasted,  and 
1  imagine  this  puts  them  out  of  the  race. 
They  are  hack  at;  work  again,  and  may 
catch  up.  The  blood  is  there,  but  a 
sneezer  is  seldom  a  winner. 

On  my  farm  I  have  a  gravel  hank 
sloping  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  prob¬ 
ably  :10  to  -10  degrees.  At  present  it  is 
unsightly  from  the  highway.  Is  there 
some  plant,  clover  or  other  crop,  which  I 
could  get  started  in  this  sand  and  gravel 
slope?  T.  E.  o. 

Long  Islaud. 

Of  course  if  you  can  put  on  a  heavy 
coat  of  stable  manure  you  can  start  m 
with  any  crop.  The  soil  needs  humus  and 
lime  most  of  all.  To  build  it  up  slowly 
and  securely  I  should  plow  it  and  use 
lime  freely  and  sow  turnips.  In  June 
plow  or  spade  these  under  and  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  aud  Sweet  clover  with  a  light  seed¬ 
ing  of  rye  added,  and  use  a  good  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  buckwheat  will  die  at  frost 
and  the  rye  and  clover  will  come  on. 
Next  Spring  if  there  is  a  good  stand  of 
clover  clip  the  rye  aud  let  the  clover 
come.  If  there  is  a  poor  stand  plow  and 
Sow  a  mixture  of  Sweet  and  Alsike  clover. 

Will  you  answer  this  question?  A  said 
oxen  can  he  shod.  II  said  they  cannot. 
Who  wins  the  bet?  w.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Some  years  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
held  the  stakes  in  a  contest  of  this  sort 
and  was  nearly  burned  at  the  stake  in 
consequence.  All  bets  are  off  on  me,  but 
A  wins.  Every  New  England  boy.  conn- 
try  raised,  has  seen  oxen  shod.  The 
blacksmith’s  shop  had  a  sort  of  stall  or 
frame.  A  big  leather  apron  was  put  un¬ 
der  the  ox’s  stomach  and  by  means  of  a 
wiudlass  they  lifted  the  poor  kicking 
brute  off  his  feet.  As  lie  hung  there, 
helpless,  they  nailed  on  the  shoes.  He 


needed  them  on  the  rough  and  stony  roads. 
Surely  oxen  were  and  arc  yet  shod ! 

Owing  to  the  raise  in  steel,  iron  and 
other  materials,  we  blacksmiths  were 
forced  to  raise  the  price  of  shoeing  from 
$1.50  to  $2  for  new  shoes  and  from  75 
cents  to  $1  for  resetting.  Now  farmers 
have  bucked  against  all  this  and  our  organ¬ 
ization,  and  started  a  shop  of  their  own 
with  a  colored  man  as  smith  to  run  two 
other  shops  out  or  bring  them  down  to  the 
old  price.  F.  HL  TT. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  had  heard  something  of  this,  but  do 
not  know  the  particulars.  True  it  is 
that  farmers  everywhere  are  studying  to 
see  where  and  what  they  can  save  by 
combinations.  I  know  farmers  who  do 
most  of  their  own  blacksmith  work,  hut 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  letting  some 
amateur  take  the  job  of  shoeing  a  horse. 
It  looks  easy,  hut  a  horse's  feet  represent, 
about  his  entire  value,  and  I  would  rather 
have  some  expert  care  for  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  community  plan  of  doing 
blacksmith  work  is  sure  to  come — in  time 
— just  like  that  of  hiring  the  doctor. 

I  wish  everybody  could  read  your  com¬ 
mon  sense  article  on  sending  children  to 
college.  If  half  who  arc  now  there  could 
go  to  work  for  a  year  and  meet  with 
some  real  difficulties  in  life,  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  there'd  be  iu  the  class  room,  and 
in  fact  in  the  whole  college  atmosphere, 
both  while  they  wore  out  aud  upon  their 
return  I  A.  u.  GRAHAM- 

Perhaps  it  would  not  make  so  much 
difference  after  all.  for  most,  parents  think 
their  own  children  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  agree  that  your  plan  is 
all  right  for  the  Brown  or  the  Smith  chil¬ 
dren,  but  their  own  offspring  have  very 
superior  blood,  and  therefore  should  be 
handled  differently.  We  read  about  Spar¬ 
tan  mothers  and  call  them  great  charac¬ 
ters — when  they  try  their  arts  on  some 
one  else.  To  be  brought  up  under  the  eye 
of  one  of  these  stern  ladies  would  he  quite 
another  matter.  Too  many  children  are 
sent  to  college  just  because  their  young 
associates  go.  or  because  mother  and 
father  think  it  is  "the  thing  to  do.”  That 
seems  to  me  a  very  foolish  proposition. 
It  usually  spoils  the  boy  and  helps  spoil 
the  college  for.  without  question,  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  take  much  of  its  character 
from  the  ambitions  and  motives  of  the 
students.  That  should  not  he  true,  but 
it  is.  I  know  at  least  one  famous  college 
where  some  of  the  professors  are  so  crazy 
for  tobacco  that  they  let  out  one  class  10 
minutes  before  the  time  so  as  to  smoke  a 
couple  of  cigarettes  before  the  next  class 
comes  in.  A  fine  place  that  for  a  bov 
sent  to  college  without  incentive  or  ambi¬ 
tion.  What  will  he  learn  to  worship? 
Knowledge  or  truth?  No — a  cigarette! 

Some  30  years  ago  a  young  man  went 
through  Southern  Michigan  at  school 
houses  and  churches  speaking  pieces  and 
giving  lectures  on  phrenology.  I  am  told 
that  this  was  the  Hope  Farm  man!  Is 
that  report  correct?  «T.  A.  II. 

I  have  always  thought  it.  host  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  hut  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  “speaking  pieces”  in  that  section.  It 
is  true  that  while  I  was  working  through 
college  I  taught  school  and  put  in  two 
nights  a  week  giving  “entertainments.” 
The  “pieces”  I  spoke  were  clean.  They 
made  people  laugh,  and  once  iu  a  while 
some  susceptible  person  cried.  No  man 
can  say  he  never  got  his  money’s  worth 
(except  perhaps  myself),  because  there 
was  no  charge.  They  just  passed  the  hat 
around  aud  very  few  of  those  farmers 
ever  cheated  themselves  at  a  free  show. 
Sometimes  a  very  large  share  of  the 
coins  were  pennies,  and  I  have  known 
buttons  to  be  thrown  in.  but  as  a  philos¬ 
opher  always  concluded  that  the  hire  was 
generally  worthy  of  the  laborer.  As  to 
leeturiug  on  phrenology,  I  shall  plead 
“Not  guilty !”  though  the  evidence  may  he 
against  me.  I  must  confess  that  in  those 
days  I  did  pretend  to  tell  something  of 
character  and  ability  by  “folding  heads.” 
I  could  usually  tell  much  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  inclinations  by  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  face,  the  eye,  and  the  way  they 
walked,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  phrenology  would  call  me  a  fake 
and  want  me  shown  up  as  such.  How¬ 
ever.  I  think  we  gave  those  people  good 
advice,  and  they  contributed  a  button  or  a 
dime  as  they  saw  fit — so  no  great  harm 
was  done.  Next  tiling  you  know  some 
one  will  go  raking  in  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  past  and  make  him  tell  how,  as  a 
book  agent,  he  sold  a  book  to  a  blind 
man.  n.  w.  c. 


April  29,  1916, 
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Concrete  Drain  Tiles 


Concrete  for  farm  improvements 

Eliminates  rotting  and  rusting  material ;  saves  labor — 
requires  no  attention  or  renewals — increases  building  and  land 
values  and  is  permanent,  sanitary  and  economical. 

Concrete  Drain  Tiles 

Will  clear  your  land  rapidly  unaffected  by  alkaline  soil,  acids 
of  water,  increase  acreage  for  and  water.  Low  in  cost  and 
cultivation,  and  improve  growth  easily  made  with  collapsible  steel 
of  crops.  Are  permanent;  strong;  forms. 

Information  on  how  to  build 

We  will  help  you  build  concrete  drain  tiles,  feeding  floors,  troughs, 
silos,  fence  posts,  etc. — tell  you  how  to  make  forms  and  how  to  mix, 
pour  and  finish  concrete.  Farm  book  and  information  free — use  coupon 
below.  When  you  buy  cement,  ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


■The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  jo  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
Send  me  Kook  “  Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  I  expect  to  build  a _ site _ 


Name  and  Address 


Silo  Filler 


Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least  in  service 

per  ton  of  silage  put  up  or  per  year  o!  life.  Tremendous- 
ly  strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  against  Breakdown,  Solid  oak  and  steel  frame, 
mortised,  braced  and  bolted;  impOEsibleto  pul  lout  of  line. 

Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  lot  minimum  use  of  power  for  any  height  silo;  m 
frieiionless  leed  table  running  on  chilled  Iron  rollers;  $ 
knives  spiraled  to  give,  clean  shearing  cut.  requiring  il( 
least  use  of  power.  UOlengtbs  of  cut.  6-1G  to  22*  inches  )  It 
Lowdown  cut  under  frame,  easy  to  handle.  Both  feed 
rolls  and  table  controlled  by  smglc  iever.  Positive  /I 
Bell-working  safety  device. 

Two  Books  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops; 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers 
in  four  sizes  for  4  h.  p  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  III. 


_  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  less  power  than 
any  other  silo  filler. 


Let  ns  send  you  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  to  help  you  decide  right  in  the 
selection  o£  your  silo  lillor.  For  a  cutter  that 
will  cut  the  corn  as  fast  as  yon  ean  supply  tt 
—elevate  as  Inch  net-iicd—  run  with  your 
regular  farm  engine - investigate  the 


BARNS  IEI  SILOS 


Ensilage  Cutter 

It  is  Hie  trif.t  and  true  cutter  for  the  farmer, 
Simple  to  underM-A-nct  ami  run  Unusually  safe. 
Makes  even-cut  fcibtre.  Duiahiii,  Repair  coat  small. 
WRITE  V-'lcv.  iiiejoioiiTur  lao  of  *ile  and  of  en- 
l'iI'i-  for  mhtahlc  inforriiiitjoii,  i,'„> ,  free  booklets, 
“1916  Catalog,”  "Wlial  Ue.irs  Say,”  “Making 
Silage  Pay  Bettor." 

♦Wi&.-ia.  Tin-  Jos.  I>ick  Mrs.  Co. 
f B  ■  Box20  t'uuhm.  Ohio 


Furnished  complete,  ready  to  erect.  Material 
for  any  style  of  barn  you  wish  to  build.  Let  us 
send  you  our  free  book  on  barn  plana.  It  will 
show  you  several  up  to  date  designs.  Wc  can 
furnish  you  blue  prints  showing  every  detail  and 
your  carpenter  can  go  ahead  with  the  work  with¬ 
out  delay. 

OUR  MOTTO 

Best  quality  for  lowest  prices 

1x4”  Selected  Ytdlnw  Pino  for  horn  siding.  .$25.00 
1x4”  Nearly  < 'I ear  Douglas  Fir.  hum  sifting  34.00 
3x0”  Nearly  Clear  Douglas  l'ir.  Novelty  Sdg.  34.00 
10”  Thick  Extra  Clear  Red  Cedar  Shingles  3.80 

A13  of  our  barn  siding  lays  without  waste.  Our 
values  are  unequuled  anywhere  for  like  quality. 


Note  self  feed  table 


Sold  mounted 
or  unmounted 


We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  twelve 
years.  We  know  what  you  want  and  can  give 
you  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market  at  the 
right,  price.  Bind  for  ii  frnc  silo  catalogue  and 
tell  us  what-  si*:  to  quoto  you  on.  “Live  Wire” 
agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

REPAIR  BILLS 

We  beat  the  world  on  quality  uud  price.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  items  we  carry. 

Oak  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Finish 

Yellow  Pine  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Casing 

Maple  Flooring  Yellow  Pine  Celling 

White  Pine  Fluoring  Yellow  Pine  Moulding 

Wall  Board  Paints 

Framing  of  all  kinds  Shingles,  plain  or  stained 

Let  us  give  you  wholesale  prices  on  any  kind  of 
building  material  you  may  need.  We  can  save 
you  good  money. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &.  SILO  CO., 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


ET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 


Fay  lor  it  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog, 
ylddresa  nearest  office, 

THB  I N  OI.CVA  SILO  CO,  SIB  t-elun  niiJr-.iniler'Bon.liill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  If—*  Moinoa,  la.  Fort  Worth,  To*. 
;,18  ExohaogaBldg.  61S  LolUna,  Bid*,  j.r  Lin  Block  Ll.  Rid* . 
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a  Flour  Mill 
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RURALISMS 


W/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Bloom  on  Exhibition  Fruit 

Is  fruit  for  exhibition  polished,  or  must 
the  natural  bloom  be  left?  t.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

A  good  answer  to  this  is  the  experience 
of  David  K.  Bell  of  Brighton,  X.  Y.  Mr. 
Bell  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  apples  and  pears 
in  the  entire  country.  lie  started  early 
in  life  to  make  a  feature  of  this,  and  be¬ 
came  an  expert  exhibitor.  He  tells  us  the 
story  of  ho  tv  when  he  was  a  young  man 
he  took  an  exhibit  of  pears  to  a  fruit 
show,  and  was  very  anxious  to  make  a 
fine  display  and  win  such  prizes  as  he 
could,  so  he  got  up  early  and  went  to 
the  show,  and  looked  the  exhibit  over  to 
put  a  finishing  touch  upon  if.  Some  of 
those  pears  did  not  shine  with  a  polish 
such  as  he  wanted  and  so  he  took  out  his 
cloth  and  began  to  polish  them,  using  a 
good  deal  of  elbow  grease.  lie  thought 
he  was  doing  a  beautiful  job.  until  a  lit¬ 
tle  man  who  stood  nearby  watching  him. 
came  forward  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

“Young  man.”  said  the  stranger,  “I 
wouldn't  do  that.  You  are  wiping  out 
the  natural  bloom  of  the  fruit,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  an  unnatural  polish.  The  judging 
will  be  done  on  the  natural  quality  of 
that  fruit.  I  wouldn’t  do  that,  it's  the 
worst  thing  an  exhibitor  can  do.” 

Mr.  Bell  listened,  and  wanted  to  know 
who  this  man  was,  and  he  found  it  was 
Charles  Downing,  the  highest  authority 
on  American  fruit  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Bell  says  he  never  forgot  that  lesson 
given  him  by  Charles  Downing,  and  he 
never  again  would  attempt  to  polish  or 
scrub  exhibition  fruit,  for  nature  puts 
the  natural  bloom  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
fruit,  and  nothing  can  ever  improve  upon 
nature’s  work. 


PROTECT  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


They  are  as  com 


dues  not  crack — with  proper 
1  care  will  outlast  two  or 


Naturally  you  want  full  value 
for  the  money  you've  had  to 
buy  with  your  brains  or  your 
muscles. 

At  this  store  we  feel  it  is  up  to 
us  to  give  you  clothes  that  repre¬ 
sent  full  value  measured  in  brains 
and  labor. 

We  offer  you  Clothcraft  be¬ 
cause  its  makers  have  put  70 
years  of  the  most  intense  study 
and  hard  work  into  perfecting  the 
manufacture  of  medium-priced 
clothes  for  men  and  young  men. 

You’ll  realize,  the  moment 
you  try  on  a  Clothcraft  suit, 
what  the  labor  and  brains  of  the 
makers  have  given  you  in  clean- 
cut  styles,  comfort,  and  finished 
workmanship. 

We  want  to  see  you,  and  have 
you  see  Clothcraft  Clothes. 


save 
iiould 
your 
’yrox 
is  a 
and 
ways 


By  grinding  whaat  and  selling  flour  used  In 
your  community.  It  la  for  you  a  sure,  ateady, 
clean  and  profttnble  business.  You  can.  with 
comparatively  aniall  capital,  start  a  modern 
flour  mill  with  the  wonderful  money -making 

“Midget’*  Marvel 

self -conti, i n«l  roller  flour  mill,  malm  tut  good 
flour  as  t tin  big  mills  and  without  previous 
nulling  experience,  with  |  he  aid  of  our  Instruc¬ 
tion  Cook  and  •'Conr.iloiitial  Soiling  l'lans” 
which  show  you  her  to  miooesofulJy  run  the 
mill  and  soil  the  flour. 

Capacities  15!  |  -8.  &o  and  75  bbls.  per  dav. 
It  Is  sold  on  30  day  e’  free  trial ,  WhI  Inoe  «  Wynn, 
Sturgis,  Ky., cleared  31.028  in  7  moMhe:  C.K. 
BraekblU.  Oap.  fa.,  es»  a  m-mthi  Wuloott  Mill 
Co..  Mt. Clemons.  Mlfth..  &1.0CW  In  lamonlli-:  Burr 
Oak  t Kaunas)  1V1IU  &  K i.  vutor  Co.,  -OO  In  8 
months.  Join  those  proilt  earners.  Ton  ran  do 
an  well  or  belter.  Writo  jh»w  for  our  fr»*o  book. 

*"i’ho  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
— ^--r  Flour  Wil,''  prior*,  terms 
untl  ha'"ire<ts  ot  tvstlmon- 
sS,  thi  r-,  B  l  1  <i dj  lalB  °r  delighted  money- 
i  T  luainnk  owners. 

IllSSSils^  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

18-29  Trust  Bldg. 

Jit Owtnaboro,  Kentucky 


High-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “ complete"  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 


Change  the  Drone  Trees  Into  Profitable 
Varieties 

Here  in  the  East  at  least  nearly  every 
farm  has  some  fruit  trees  that  could  very 
easily  be  changed  into  varieties  that 
would  bring  the  owner  larger  profits  if 
raised  for  market,  and  give  his  family 
more  enjoyment  through  the  improved 
quality  of  their  eating  apples.  Times 
have  changed  ;  and  no  country  family 
should  eat  and  use  for  cooking  Baldwin 
drops  as  soon  as  they  show  color,  and 
live  on  that  variety  practically  all  Win 
ter.  Yet  the  Baldwin  here  is  our  best 
all-round  Winter  apple,  especially  as  a 
fair  eating  apple  (if  well  grown)  and  a 
cooking  apple  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  fancy  prices  through  the  Winter 
months.  Every  farm  where  apples  are 
grown,  and  some  which  do  not  now  grow 
them,  should  beside  the  Baldwin  have  at 
least  one  R.  I.  Greening  and  Spy  (if  it 
can  he  successfully  grown  there),  and 
two  or  more  McIntosh,  which  by  all  odds 
for  much  of  New  England  is  the  best  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  apple  grown.  No 
family  should  be  without  this  apple,  and 
the  tree  comes  into  bearing  quickly  when 
grafted.  A  few  grafts  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  Williams,  Astrnchan  and  Graven- 
stein  will  give  one  plenty  of  eating  and 
pie  apples  for  late  Summer  and  Fall  use, 
or  a  local  market.  A  few  Winter  Banana 
will  give  one  some  very  handsome  good 
keeping  eating  apples,  blit  last  and  not 
least  is  Delicious,  a  handsome  red  apple 
of  high  quality  and  fine  keeper,  a  prolific 
bearer  .and  looks  like  a  money  maker. 
This  and  Banana  are  of  no  value  as  cook¬ 
ing  apples.  If.  o.  MEAD. 


CLOTHCRAFT  SPECIAL  SERGES 

6&°J15  58M5  4,A°;d631’ 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

Re  ady 


Hade  by  The  Jooeph  6*  Feise  Co.,  Cleveland 


!  The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


Cheep 

Copper  Sulphate 


Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 


can  no  longer  he  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes, 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfoeide 
for  the  past  S  or  8  yearn  any  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  i  t  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  ami  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept,  x 

50  Church  St.  -  New  York 


Send  Pott  Card  for  Attractive. 
Money-saving  Books 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

52  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Threshing  Problem 

p  1  1  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soy  beaus  I 

ilOl  VPfl  fro,n  *he  mown  vinos,  wheat,  oats.  I 

rvA  1 1 mi  IijlvIav.  A  nurfoot  enmliiim.  I 


/ p  P®*  n.  pure  copper 

■  Direct  to  you.  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  aro  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us.  wowill  pay  freight  both  ways 
Ful!  instructions  will)  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept.  R.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Country  Homes 

EVKRY  oopii try  homo  should  have  a  good  water 
suprily  system,  it  provides  comfort,  affords  tire 
protection,  and  is  useful  in  many  ways. 

Uo  have  tilled  nearly  la, 000  orders  for  tanks.  Tow¬ 
er*.,  and  water  supply  systems  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 

pu  riioseft. 

II'1  tan  furnish  you  om?  to  meet  your  Individual 
requirement.*—  ready  to  install.  Your  plumber  or 
any  good  mechanic  can  do  the  work. 

Complete  Systems 
for  little  as  .  . 

We  install  all  kind  of  water 
system*,  from  those  used  on  A 

grear  country  estates,  or  by  P[ 

railroad*,  municipalities,  ami  ^,|if]mV 
factories,  to  the  pneumatic  jitQWMJi-iLfi 
Simplex  System  which  we  f.mi- 
;*h  complete  at  for  country  Al  •!  ftUM; 

far-  w,„  »64.  liiSI 

Gasoline  Engine  ^  ifitl  1  fr I  'Vthiri 

A  splendid  homier  cooled  on-  (  iill1  -x— 4-  Vs';-) 
glue  lor  genei.ll  use.  or  In  eon-  pZfQ&rZZmfril 
nection  with  water  systems.  a 
II.  I*,  -ize  only  *81. 

Write,  explaining  your  needs  I  \  \  M  Q 
riUl.v.  and  uMc  for  our  special  \V  (,  [I  j? 


White  Cucumbers. 

I  see  in  “Notes  from  a  Maryland  Gar¬ 
den”  that  a  correspondent  mentions  a 
variety  of  white  cucumbers  us  a  “new  cu¬ 
cumber.”  I  secured  seeds  of  a  pronounced 
white  cucumber  from  Burpee  &  Co., 
more  than  15  years  ago  and  have  grown 
white  cucumbers  since  that  date.  A 
farmer  gets  in  the  habit  of  growing  green 
cucumbers  and  fancies  there  can  be  no 
other  color.  It  took  a  genius,  like  the 
late  Mark  Twain  to  live,  die  and  be 
buried  in  a  white  flannel  suit.  It  is 
good  as  a  pickled  cucumber,  and  looks 
as  well  as  a  green  cucumber.  And  it 
eats  as  well,  too.  virgil  eaton. 

Maine. 


of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada  &  Ontario 

To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have  en¬ 
listed  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and  full  sea¬ 
son’s  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
i  ity  of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

W  References  required  from  all  applicants, 

toy/#})  For  special  railway  rates  and  other  in- 

Wgjj/  formation  apply  to 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 

301  E.  Conosee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


circular  Xu.  23. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  .*  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  T'ntvcrsal  Postal  I'nion.  §2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!a  marks,  or  lOVj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order.  express 
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Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  traualent  orders. 


••A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

Wc  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  aud  admit  the  advei  tising  of 
reliable  hmiscs  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subsc  ribers  Sustained  by  trusting  a  tty  deliberate  swindler,  inespou- 
fible  advertisers  nr  mislea'ling  advertio*nu'iiiR  in  onr  columns.  and  any 
imeh  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilfertaicos  or  misiAkf'.  between  chip  subserlhcis  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  adviyMJpers  tu*  in.it.  Wo  willingly  nr-o  our  good 
o Hires  b>  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
tranr  ieiious.  V.'e  protect  subscribers  agalbsl  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debt*  of  holiest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Noth*,  -il  the  complaint  must  be  sent  It'  u  ,  within  ope  month  ol  flit-  tunc  of 
the  fransnetion.  and  fo  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  ini';  Rural  New- 
Yoiikkr  when  writing  the  tulvertiser. 


WTTIT  the  present  price  of  sulphate  of  copper 
will  it  pay  to  spray  our  potatoes  this  year? 
We  see  no  hope  for  much  if  any  reduction  in  price. 
Copper  is  in  too  much  demand  for  destroying  human 
life!  It  seems  that  sulphate  of  iron  can  he  sub¬ 
stituted  to  some  extent,  and  that  a  weaker  mixture 
of  copper  and  lime  will  answer  under  some  condi¬ 
tions.  Remember  too,  that  the  commercial  substi¬ 
tutes  of  Bordeaux  mixture  have  not  increased  much 
in  price,  and  they  are  effective.  It  is  a  question  of 
season  and  what  you  can  get  for  your  potatoes.  In 
a  season  favorable  to  blight  you  cannot  hope  to  get  a 
full  crop  or  high  quality  unless  you  spray.  Wo  shall 
use  either  liquid  or  dust  as  usual. 

* 

THE  European  war  has  brought  a  hard  fuel  prob¬ 
lem  home  to  Argentina.  This  South  American 
country  has  been  made  rich  by  Alfalfa,  but  Nature, 
virile  kind  with  this  crop,  has  denied  the  country 
adequate  fuel  or  water  power.  Over  three  million 
tons  of  coal  must  he  imported  annually  and  the  price 
has  gone  to  nearly  $30  per  ton!  The  nation  lias 
made  an  inventory  of  all  coal  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and  experiments  are  being  made  with  wood 
.  ml  peat  In  Southern  Patagonia  are  deposits  of 
l-cat  and  low-grade  coal  which  are  being  worked,  but 
there  being  little  natural  oil  in  the  country  all  oil 
products  are  high.  Thus  we  find  a  nation  rich  in 
food  production,  yet  poor  in  the  ability  to  produce 
heat  and  power.  There  ought  to  he  a  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  American  coal,  and  during  1015  there 
was  such  an  increase  from  1 69, 000  tons  to  651,000.  As 
with  most  oilier  countries,  the  war  will  bring  great 
industrial  changes  to  Argentina.  There  must  be 
more  direct  trade  with  this  country  and  some  substi¬ 
tute  for  imported  coal  as  fuel  must  be  found. 

* 

HERE  is  another  point  of  view  regarding  that 
free  seed  distribution.  Why  should  the  gov- 
rrnment  send  free  seeds  to  people  who  are  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  buy  them?  Why  stop  at  seeds?  They 
are  no  more  necessary  than  shoes  or  hats  or  hoes 
or  wheelbarrows.  If  a  well-to-do  mail  is  to  have 
seeds  given  him  freely,  why  is  lie  not  justified  in 
demanding  the  hoe.  rake,  spade  and  fertilizer  needed 
to  plant  them?  Why  not  limit  the  distribution  to 
people  who  will  go  before  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  certify  that  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  their  own 
garden  seeds?  We  think  we  are  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  the  American  seed  trade  will  assume  re- 
sponsihlity  for  the  distribution  to  all  such  people 
and  thus  save  the  government  $252,540  which  it 
spent  last,  year!  Couie.  now,  seriously,  what  reason 
can  any  man  of  property  give  for  accepting  these 
free  seeds?  There  are  some  men  of  strong,  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  in  other  matters,  fully  able  to  buy 
their  own  seeds,  yet  accepting,  and  even  asking  for 
ibis  petty  graft.  We  would  seriously,  like  to  have 
some  of  them  tell  us  why  they  do  it.  If  it  is  right 
and  reasonable  we  want  to  stand  for  it.  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  justified! 

* 

Some  reliable  business  concern  might  develop  a 
good  trade  in  soliciting  small  shipments  of  wool, 
hides,  feathers  and  other  products  which  some  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  sell.  Of  course  the  man  with  several 
hundred  sheep  or  a  good  lot  of  cattle  can  find  a 
market  for  these  goods.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  have  only  a  few  sheep,  an  occasional  hide  and 
so  on.  Each  one  has  but  a  small  quantity,  yet  could 
They  be  lumped  together  there  would  he  a  large  sup¬ 
ply.  As  it  is,  farmers  with  these  small  lots  are  usu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  sell  to  wandering  buyers  or  peddlers, 
and  this  just  about  means  giving  the  stuff  away. 
Then  when  the  larger  dealers  or  manufacturers  buy 
of  these  local  collectors  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
good  price.  If  these  large  dealers  would  encourage 
shipments  of  smaller  lots  they  would  receive  more 
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of  the  goods  and  save  money,  while  the  farmers 
would  receive  more  money.  This  is  just  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  the  junk  trade.  The  war  has 
created  a  great  demand  for  rags,  rubber,  copper, 
brass  and  old  papers.  The  collectors  or  peddlers 
did  not  offer  enough  for  this  stuff  and  so  the  large 
dealers  arc  advertising  for  direct  shipments,  and  are 
receiving  large  quantities  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  sent.  The  same  thing  would  follow  an  offer 
to  buy  small  lots  of  hides,  wool,  etc.,  by  reliable 
houses. 

* 

N.  Y.  Farmers  Save  Their  Department 

THE  New  York  Legislature  finally  appropriated 
$24,500  for  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  not  enough  for  the  work  which  the 
Department  ought  to  do,  but.  the  outcome  is  a  great 
victory  for  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Last  year  the 
Legislature  gave  $15,000  for  this  work,  and  The  gain 
in  appropriation  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  opposition.  Leaders  of  the  Legislature  did 
not  appreciate  the  size  or  importance  of  this  mar¬ 
keting  proposition.  The  commission  dealers,  trans¬ 
portation  interests  and  many  others  connected  with 
them  were  organized  and  financed  to  kill  the  De¬ 
partment.  Without  any  question  these  interests 
spent  more  money  on  lawyers  and  lobbyists’  circulars 
and  other  political  ■“influence”  than  the  entire  final 
appropriation.  At  several  times  during  the  Winter 
it  was  practically  agreed  to  wipe  the  Department  off 
(lie  slate,  and  this  would  have  surely  been  done  if 
the  farmers  had  not.  come  to  the  rescue.  It  was  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  their  power.  They  were 
without  organization,  or  political  leadership,  and 
opposed  by  rich  organizations  and  the  shrewdest  pol¬ 
iticians  in  the  country.  At  the  battle  of  Lexington 
a  crowd  of  unorganized  and  untrained  farmers  came 
at  call.  Each  man  caught  up  his  musket  and  to  the 
wonder  of  the  world  beat  hack  the  flower  of  the 
British  army!  With,  something  of  the  same  spirit 
our  New  York  farmers  took  up  the  pen  and  told 
those  leader  at  Albany  just  what  they  wanted. 
They  opened  fire  upon  a  group  of  cold-blooded,  cal¬ 
culating  politicians  who  had  already  decided  to  kill 
the  Department  off  and  thus  stand  well  with  the 
rich  and  Influential  organizations.  For  you  want  to 
understand  that  such  tilings  are  finally  settled  at 
Albany  not  on  the  argument  of  public  good  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  on  the  selfish  argument  of  political  pow¬ 
er  and  patronage!  The  letters  from  farmers  came 
idling  up  like  a  snowstorm.  There  would  have  been 
a  trunkful  of  money  for  political  purposes  if  those 
who  wanted  to  kill  the  Department  could  have  had 
their  way.  But  there  would  have  been  nothing  but 
money!  A  great  proportion  >ff  the  commission  men 
and  dealers  do  not  even  live  in  the  State,  and  the 
political  leaders  saw  at  last  that  all  ilie  money  in 
the  New  York  banks  never  could  buy  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  were  plastering  their  hacks  with 
postage  stamps.  They  had  just  sense  enough  to  see 
that  these  farmers  were  fighting  for  marketing  re¬ 
form  with  something  of  the  fierce,  unreasoning  zeal 
which  burst  out  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  man 
with  (he  postage  stamp  beat  the  magnate  with  the 
check  book !  Those  leaders  simply  bowed  before 
the  storm  and  saved  the  Department.  They  did 
not  make  a  full  or  adequate  appropriation  because 
They  di<l  not  fully  realize  its  need,  but  the  principle 
has  been  saved  by  our  farmers.  They  have  doue 
more  tllun  that — for  they  have  now  started  a  fire 
in  New  York  political  life  which  will  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  die  out.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  now,  and  nev¬ 
er  has  been,  actuated  hy  personal  motives  in  light¬ 
ing  for  this  Department.  Wo  stand  for  it  because  it 
is  the  best  aud  most  forcible  expression  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  marketing  reform.  As  that  is  the  most 
vital  question  of  modern  business  life  we  shall  fight 
for  it  as  best  we  can. 

SOME  of  the  trade  papers  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  statements  of  egg  prices  in  West¬ 
ern  States  which  have  been  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
These  papers  point  to  their  own  quotations,  and  say 
farmers  receive  far  more  than  we  stated.  Now, 
when  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  share  of  the 
dollar  which  gets  to  the  farmer  we  skip  the  trade 
papers  and  ask  the  fanners.  We  wrote  hundreds  of 
cur  Western  readers  asking  for  the  lowest  price 
They  ever  received  for  fresh  eggs,  and  what  was 
paid  them  last  Summer.  Reports  show  that  in  years 
past  eggs  were  sold  at  three  and  four  cents  per 
dozen.  Last  year  many  of  our  readers  sold  good 
fresh  eggs  at  three  dozen  for  a  quarter  or  8  1-3 
cents  for  12  eggs!  These  were  good  eggs,  and  it 
seenis  clear  that  part  of  them  at  least  were  put 
into  cold  storage  and  retailed  Inter,  during  the  Fall, 
at  40  cents  and  more  per  dozen !  We  do  not  depend 
on  buyers  or  packers  or  dealers  for  these  figures. 
They  come  right  from  people  who  actually  sold  the 
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eggs  on  the  farm.  We  would  like  a  wide  range  of 
those  reports.  We  do  not  care  for  the  quoted  prices 
— toll  u.s  just  what  you  receiyed  in  cash  for  your 
eggs  last  Summer! 

* 

“Stay  On  The  Farm  ” 

THAT  is  a  far  more  sensible  slogan  than  “Back 
to  the  land.”  If  this  nation,  as  individuals  or 
as  a  government,  wants  to  do  most  to  preserve  itself 
strong  and  solid  it  will  strive  to  make  conditions  so 
that  country  people  will  feel  that  they  are  having  a 
square  deal.  Let  them  feel  that  aud  the  food  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  settled,  find  so  will  the  social  question. 
The  natural  farmers  will  stay  on  the  farm  when  they 
believe  it.  pays  them  to  do  so.  No  one  wants  un¬ 
natural  farmers  there. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  farmers  are  to  reorganize  their 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  last.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Gov.  Fielder  succeeded  in  holding  up  the 
plan  hy  vetoing  the  |?ill  providing  for  the  change. 
He  tried  it  again  this  year,  hut  the  Legislature 
passed  the  bill  over  his  veto.  The  new  hoard  will 
come  closer  in  its  organization  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  than  any  other  in  the  country.  The  hoard 
will  be  organized  by  a  convention  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  named  under  the  new  law  as  follows: 

Each  of  the  following  organizations  shall  be  entitled 
In  be  represented  in  the  annual  convention  by  two  dele¬ 
gates:  each  county  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  N.  J. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  tbe  N,  J.  State  Poultry 
Association,  tbe  American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  N.  J.  State  G rouge.  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Each  of  the  following  organizations  shall  bo  entitled  to 
be  represented  in  I  lie  annua!  convention  by  one  delegate: 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  each  Pomona  Grunge,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
North  Jersey  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  N. 
J.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  N,  J.  State 
1  Iulstein-Eriesinii  Breeders’  Association  aud  the  E.  P>. 
Vuor bees’  Agricultural  Society. 

This  convention  will  lie  held  at  Trenton  on  May 
17  and  will  be  a  thoroughly  representative  gather¬ 
ing.  Nothing  quite  like  this  was  ever  held  in  this 
country  before  and  we  predict,  as  a  result  of  this 
new  law,  the  most  businesslike  and  independent 
Board  of  Agriculture  ever  known  in  the  land.  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  farmers  have  a  chance  to  run 
their  own  department  New  Jersey  is  a  compact, 
thickly  settled  State  with  a  great  body  of  solid  and 
progressive  farmers.  You  will  see  them  take  hold 
of  this  marketing  problem  without  gloves! 

* 

Rekkriuxo  to  your  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  regarding  tile  Madden  amendment  to  the  Post 
Office  bill,  enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  our  local  paper. 
1  wrote  our  editor  requesting  that  he  print  your  com¬ 
ment.  which  he  did.  and  I  know  that  our  Senator  Town¬ 
send  will  hear  from  this  vicinity.  I  have  written  him 
and  have  a  reply  stating  that  lie  expected  to  oppose  this 
bilL  c.  R.  F. 

THAT’S  right!  In  all  these  new  things  do  not 
forget  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  limit  the 
weight  of  parcel  post  packages  to  50  pounds.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  measure, 
and  it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  This  Michigan 
man  acted  promptly  and  well.  He  put  one  of  his 
Senators  right  on  record.  It  is  a  wise  thing  for 
farmers  to  write  their  needs  to  the  local  paper. 
Country  subscribers  are  the  most  desired  and  most 
valuable  asset  such  a  paper  can  have,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  know  it.  They  will  gladly  give  expression  to 
the  wants  of  farmers  if  (heir  readers  will  say  what 
they  need.  The  farmers  can  dominate  the  policy  of 
all  such  country  papers  if  they  will  do  as  this  Mich¬ 
igan  man  did,  and  write  straight  to  the  editor  when 
publicity  is  needed.  We  want  organized  farm  senti¬ 
ment  as  well  as  organized  sale  of  farm  crops. 


Brevities 

A  FERTILE  soil  grows  better  with  age — not  so  with  a 
fertile  egg. 

A  WORD  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  but  1,000  words  to 
tbe  unwise  will  roll  off  his  back. 

A  xkw  crop  suggested  for  Porto  Rico  is  tumeric  for 
dye  and  medicine.  Surely  Porto  Rico  needs  new  crops. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Prussia  alone  330,000  war  pris¬ 
oners  are  employed  at  farm  work.  The  total  number 
of  all  male  farm  workers  in  Denmark  was  386,000. 

After  May  you  will  have  no  earthly  use  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  rooster.  He  will  simply  prove  an  expense  and 
an  annoyance.  Why  do  you  keep  him?  Sell  him  or 
eat  him. 

Ax  English  farmer  raised  18  tons  of  carrots  to  the 
acre  aud  sold  at  $15  per  ton.  In  many  Eastern  neigh¬ 
borhoods  a  root  crop  of  this  sort  could  be  sold  to  great 
advantage. 

Here  we  come  again  with  the  annual  advice  to  pack 
the  soil  firmly  after  plowing  under  a  green  crop,  and 
especially  rye.  If  the  rye  is  left  loose  and  open  the 
air  works  in  and  dries  out  the  soil  so  that  no  crop  can 
thrive. 

A  new  organization  in  South  Dakota  is  the  “Chuck 
Hole  Club.”  It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  men  or  boys, 
one  of  whom  owns  a  car.  At  news  of  a  “chuck  hole 
or  mud  spot  on  the  road  the  club  turns  out  with  pick 
and  shovel  and  fills  in  the  hole. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  an  important 
case  to  decide.  Mr,  Herman  Newburg.  a  La  Crosse 
County  farmer,  shipped  a  carload  of  potatoes  to  a 
customer  over  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  Tim  ship¬ 
ment  was  delayed  and  the  price  of  potatoes  declined 
in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Newburg  sued  and  the  justice 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  higher  court,  and  here  the  farmer  won. 
Now  the  case  is  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  the  final  decision  will  he 
a  precedent  in  cases  of  the  kind.  A  similar  suit  in¬ 
volving  a  shipment  of  strawberries  was  recently  decided 
in  favor  of  the  shipper  in  the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  interstate  shipment  in  that  case  permitted  it  to 
go  to  the  Federal  Court. 

Commission  dealers  lose  no  opportunity  to  discour¬ 
age  shipments  to  the  auction  market.  Their  letters 
come  baek  to  us  frequently.  They  know  in  advance 
every  car  shipment  coming  to  the  auction  sales,  and 
the  sales  being  public,  they  know  the  price.  The  De¬ 
partment  gets  their  prices  only  when  they  come  back 
from  the  growers.  The  following  letters  are  a  fair 
sample  of  many  received,  though  occasionally,  a  grower 
feels  that  his  goods  have  not  sold  for  all  he  expected  : 

T  made  shipments  of  apples  to  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  this  Fall ;  same  w  ere  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  and  /  will  sail  I  received  a  square  deal  which  is 
something  I  have  never  had  in  a  fruit  deal  before,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  25  years.  In  fact  T  have  allowed 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples  to  rot  rather  than  ship  to 
a  commission  merchant.  My  only  regrets  are  that  I 
cannot  dispose  of  all  my  produce  through  the  same 
channel,  including  about  $3,500  worth  of  milk  each  year, 
as  the  milk  dealers  are  worse  than  the  commission  men. 

My  best  apples  sold  at  auction  for  $3.00  per  barrel. 
T  have  previously  shipped  apples  of  same  grade,  same 
conditions,  to  commission  merchants  and  waited  three 
months  for  returns  and  received  27  cents  per  barrel. 
Barrels  costing  40  cents  each,  thus  netting  me  a  nice 
little  loss  of  33  cents  per  barrel  rash,  besides  the  cost 
of  raising,  etc.  I  have  neighbors  who  have  done  even 
worse  than  this.  p,  f.  robinson. 

Pawlet,  Yt. 


To  say  returns  were  .satisfactory  states  it  very  mildly. 
While  this  lot  altogether  was  a  very  good  one,  I  have 
at  numerous  other  times  shipped  better  packs  to  com¬ 
mission  men  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  a  lop  market  quo¬ 
tation  hut  have  never  done  so.  Your  returns  show  a 
top  market  sale  on  all  marks  entitled  to  it  and  on  Ren 
Davis  20  cents  per  barrel  above,  and  at  a  sales  cost  of 
less  than  seven  per  cent.  What  more  could  I  expect? 
I  shall  certainly  push  your  Department  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  ain, 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  f.  c.  cuaffee. 

A  New  York  State  apple  grower  was  in  the  market 
recently  and  observed  the  prices  on  private  sales.  lie 
reached  the  auction  sales  just  in  time  to  see  a  carload 
of  apples  sold  for  one  of  his  neighbors.  He  said  the 
apples  brought  at  least  25  touts  a  barrel  more  than 
they  would  have  sold  for  on  the  same  day  on  the  docks. 
The  more  farmers  come  and  learti  for  themselves,  the 
better  for  the  Department. 


Bum m ary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  April  20th, 
1010 : 
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50  %  cases 


EGGS.— 70  cases  26e;  10 

25c:  2  cases  24%c;  40%  cases  24c;  0  cases  23%e;  27 
cases  23c;  3  cases  22c;  %  case  duck  eggs  at  37c." 


MISCELLANEOUS. — 30  lbs.  butter  32c:  2  tubs  but¬ 
ter,  01  lbs..  22c:  2  calves.  175  lbs.,  I5e;  1  calf.  118  lbs., 
45% c :  1  coop  Guinea  hens.  0%  pairs,  00c  pair;  1  pail 
butter.  31  lbs.,  35c;  3  baskets  string  beans  at  $3  per 
basket;  1  calf,  110  lhs„  15c;  I  calf’s  liver  50c;  1  calf, 
77  lbs..  14%c;  1  calf's  liver  00c;  1  calf,  SO  lbs..  15%e; 
2  calves*  livers  $1;  1  calf,  SO  lbs.,  15 %c ;  1  calf, 
102  lbs.,  15c;  2  calves’  livers,  $1;  1  calf,  78  lbs.,  15c; 
1  calf.  01  lbs..  15%c. 


Fines  for  Unlawful  Apple  Packing 

During  the  past  season  we  have  had  a  number  of 
cases  where  growers  have  been  threatened  with  fine  or 
suit  under  the  apple  packing  law.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  become  frightened  at  a  notice  from  the  Attorney- 
General  and  pay  the  tine.  Our  advice  is  not  to  do  so 
without  a  legal  fight,  as  in  many  cases  we  doubt  if  the 
testimony  produced  against  the  grower  could  convict 
him.  We  shall  give  here  a  typical  case  of  this  sort. 
On  March  22  we  received  the  following  statement: 

A  Complaint  from  the  Grower 

October  20th,  1015,  I  packed  and  shipped  about  00  bar- 
rids  of  apples  to  New  York,  according  to  the  law,  and  a 
little  later  I  received  a  complaint  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany  saying  that  one  barrel  of  Raid- 
wins  contained  18  pounds  of  wormy  apples  that  were 
marked  A  grade.  I  know  that  they  were  not,  ns  I  have 
proved  to  them  by  four  sworn  statements  which  they  asked 
tor.  After  they  got  those,  which  they  ignored  entirely 
and  threatened  to  commence  aetiou  against  me,  I  paid 
the  fine,  which  was  $25.  If  I  had  been  able  to  stand  a 
suit  I  certainly  should  have  done  so,  for  1  know  posi¬ 
tively  that  there  was  not  a  barrel  that  had  so  many 
poor  apples  in  when  they  left  my  possession,  and  if 
there  were  when  they  were  inspected,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  someone  tampered  with  them  after  they  left 
my  care.  If  it  is  honest  and  lawful  to  do  business  iu 
that  manner,  then  it  is  not  safe  for  a  farmer  to  sell  his 
produce  iu  any  shape.  I  look  at  it  as  a  fraud  and  rob¬ 
bery.  for  I  know  the  fruit  was  packed  according  to 
law  when  it  left  my  possession.  If  1  had  shipped 
poor  fruit  and  branded  them  fancy  or  A  grade  I  would 
pay  the  line  without  any  hack  talk,  but  I  know  thev 
were  all  O.  K.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  fine 
a  man  for  what  he  has  not  doue,  and  proved  it  to  them 
and  for  them  to  ignore  his  sworn  statements  in  end. 

H.  E.  POWELL. 

Mr.  Powell  had  already  paid  his  fine  and  there  would 
he  no  chance  of  getting  it  hack.  The  case  was  referred 


to  Commissioner  Wilson,  and  he  sends  the  following 
statement  of  the  methods  employed  in  such  cases : 

A  Statement  from  the  Commissioner 

The  apples  packed  were  inspected  upon  October  20th 
at  the  Coxsackie  boat  landing,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  the 
point  from  where  these  apples  wore  shipped,  and  our 
ageuts  found  at  least  2%  times  the  tolerance  allowance 
of  wormy  apples  within  the  package.  These  apples 
were  consigned  to  J.  H.  Killough  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  correspondence,  together  with  the  affidavits  sub¬ 
mitted  hy  the  defendant,  stated  that  he  supposed  they 
were  packed  fully  up  to  grade  and  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  put  only  A  grade  apples  in  the  packages. 
The  other  affidavit  submitted  stated  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant  was  good  and  I  would  say  that 
we  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Excuses  similar  to  this  are  almost  invariably  made 
hy  the  defendant  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  violations  noted  are  rlue  to  carelessness 
upon  the  part  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  packing 
or  the  men  employed  hy  him.  Of  course,  some  viola¬ 
tions  are  due  to  ignorance  and  some  to  dishonesty. 
Among  the  last  I  would  class  those  who  are  knowingly 
and  persistently  trying  to  evade  or  violate  the  law’s 
requirements.  Apparently  a  fine  is  of  much  more 
value  in  awakening  interest  and  stimulating  study  of 
the  law  than  letters,  farmers’  institute  talks  or  apple 
packing  demonstrations,  and  the  like. 

If  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  ..■adavits  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  exonerate  the  defendant,  and  we  can  at  least 
partly  verify  the  facts  set  forth,  the  cases  are  discon¬ 
tinued.  If  not  discontinued  the  minimum  fine  has  been 
accepted  here  in  settlement.  If  the  defendant  believes 
WO  are  entirely  wrong  hje  can  defend  our  action  to 
collect  the  fine. 

Of  course,  in  entering  upon  the  enforcement  of  a  new 
law,  new  problems  come  up  each  day  and  instructions 
to  our  men  have  been  to  give  the  grower  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  in  doubtful  cases.  With  these  precautions 
wo  believe  that  in  the  main,  very  little  if  any  injus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  and  also  believe  that  before  an¬ 
other  apple  season,  practically  all  growers  will  be  fully 
posted  as  to  the  law’s  requirements. 

When  we  find  closed  packages  of  apples  fully  branded 
as  the  law  requires,  we  assume  that  the  packer  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  law  and  by  putting 
his  name  upon  the  package  was  willing  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  packing.  Our  practice  at  present 
is  to  inspect  not  less  than  three  to  five  packages  of 
the  brand  in  case  they  are  found  below  grade,  and  a 
case  is  likely  to  he  referred  upon  the  findings.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  report  here  it  is  carefully  gone  over  and 
if  the  findings  warrant,  the  matter  is  referred  to  our 
counsel  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem  best.  Com¬ 
munications  and  affidavits  are  then  considered  by  the 
counsel  and  the  bureau  iu  charge  of  this  work  and  if  the 
facts  set  forth  iu  the  affidavit  should  prove  that  the  man 
whose  name  was  on  the  package  was  not  responsible 
for  the  conditions  found  therein,  the  case  is  referred 
against  the  responsible  party,  which  might  be  the  deal¬ 
er  or  broker,  or  in  some  instances  it  has  boon  discon¬ 
tinued.  If  our  findings  indicate  that  the  man  who 
packed  the  apples  has  violated  the  requirements  of  the 
law  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
prosecution. 

We  have  tried  to  enforce  this  law  without  fear  or 
favor  and  our  records  show  that  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  against  growers,  dealers,  brokers  and  commis¬ 
sion  men.  We  have  tried  to  he  as  lenient  as  we  could 
he  and  yet  instill  into  every  one  a  respect  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law.  We  welcome  any  honest  criti¬ 
cism  or  suggestions  relating  to  the  proper  and  practi¬ 
cal  working  out  of  this  law’s  requirements. 

CHARLES  8.  WILSON', 

Commissioner. 

Parcel  Post  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  live  iu  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  the  territory  within  the  second  zone  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  who  are  interested  in  parcel  post  de¬ 
velopment,  should  know  what  is  being  done  in  an  effort 
to  develop  direct  trade. 

The  Pittsburgh  postmaster  is  trying  to  get  farmers 
to  ship  direct  to  the  Pittsburgh  consumer  from  the 
second  zone  of  about  200  miles.  Without  question  there 
are  thousands  of  farmers  in  that  territory  who  have  at 
present  a  poor  market.  They  would  be  benefited  if  they 
could  utilize  parcel  post  and  express  service  for  the 
direct  sale  of  some  of  their  crops.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  reach  this  class  of  farmers,  and  the  work  is 
not  an  easy  one. 

The  plan  is  for  the  postmaster  at  Pittsburgh  to  issue 
a  list  of  farmers  who  have  products  for  sale.  Any 
farmers  or  farmers’  wives  wishing  to  try  this  method  of 
marketing  should  send  their  names  with  a  list  of  pro¬ 
ducts  they  want  to  sell.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Rural  Organization,  Rox  1023,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Tell  what  you  have  to  offer  and  how  you  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  There  are  possibilities  iu  this  work  for 
many  farmers,  and  here  is  opportunity  for  them.  These 
shipments  to  Pittsburgh  will  cover  two-thirds  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  two-tlrirds  of  Ohio,  two-thirds  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  parts  of  Virginia.  Maryland  and  New  York. 
In  order  to  make  a  success  of  this  kind  of  marketing 
there  must  be  products  of  good  quality  and  attractive 
appearance,  a  fair  price  and  a  patient  persistence  until 
satisfactory  customers  are  found.  If  any  of  our  readers 
in  this  territory  are  interested  in  parcel-post  trade  here 
is  their  opportunity  of  trying. 


Peach  Prospects 

April  11.  Peaches  75%  buds  killed  in  this  section. 
Elbertas  about  all  dead  ;  did  not  set  many  buds.  Greens¬ 
boro  has  the  most  live  buds.  Spraying  had  good  weath¬ 
er,  finished  today;  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  Apr.  8. 

Flanders,  N.  J.  p.  j,  r. 

April  15.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  reliable 
estimate  this  season  because  the  winter-killing  of  buds 
in  our  peach  district  is  not  distributed  in  different  or¬ 
chards.  Practically  all  the  peach  buds  west  of  the  Alio, 
gheny  Mountains  have  keen  killed,  but  this  section  does 
not  include  many  large  commercial  orchards.  The  East¬ 
ern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  wherein  the  peach  in¬ 
dustry  is  centered,  has  suffered  a  partial  loss.  As  near¬ 
ly  as  we  can  estimate  at  the  present  time  the  Elbertas 
will  show  from  GO  to  75%  loss  of  peaches.  Earlier  fruit 
of  the  Carman  and  Champion  varieties  have  come 
through  with  not  more  than  15%  loss.  Late  varieties, 
such  as  Salway,  Ivrummel  and  Smock  carry  anywhere 
from  10  to  75%  loss,  probably  30%  as  an  average.  The 
difficulty  in  making  any  estimate  this  year  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  losses  occur  on  the  higher  ele¬ 
vations,  a  fact  difficult  to  explain  as  it  runs  contrary 
to  our  usual  experience.  In  the  more  elevated  orchard's 
the  Elberta  crop  is  an  entire  failure  in  many  sections, 
whereas  iu  orchards  but  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  the 
loss  to  this  variety  will  not  exceed  20% 

West  Virginia  Exp.  Station.  w.  h.  alderman. 

There  is  approximately  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop  in 
the  orchards  of  middle  Georgia — Spalding  County.  A 
commercial  grower  near  Griffin  informs  me  that  he  es¬ 
timates  his  crop  at  10  cars  this  season  from  an  orchard 
he  shipped  a  little  over  50  cars  last  season.  In  Haber¬ 
sham  County,  Northeast  Georgia,  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  prospects  of  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  crop. 
In  South  Central  Georgia.  Fort  Valley  section,  some  of 
the  orchardists  report  a  little  more  than  half  a  crop. 
For  the  entire  State,  a  fair  estimate  would  be  about  a 
third  of  a  crop.  h.  p.  stuckey. 

Ga.  Experiment  Station. 

April.  18.  As  far  as  I  have  investigated  there  are 
no  live  peach  buds  in  this  town.  The  warm  weather  in 
January  caused  the  buds  to  swell  so  much  that  they 
were  frozen  hy  the  extreme  cold  in  February. 

Portland,  Conn.  G.  k.  p. 

From  the  best  information  that  I  have,  gained  in 
part  hy  observation  and  iu  part  by  inquiry  of  farmers, 
it  appears  that  Delaware  now  has  the  prospect  of  a 
fair  crop  of  white  peaches,  of  which  the  Belle  largely 
predominates.  Yellow  fruit  will  he  much  less  abund¬ 
ant,  although  some  Elberta  orchards  that  were  well 
cared  for  last  year  by  pruning,  spraying  amT  fertilizing, 
still  have  the  promise  of  a  fair  crop.  The  crop  of  1015 
was  the  largest  for  many  years,  and  the  orchards  that 
bore  heavily  are  not  expected  to  he  so  full  this  year. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 

Secy.  Delaware  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  reports  from  our  extension  horticulturists,  who 
have  been  over  the  State,  it  would  appear  that  at  least 
half  of  the  peaches  in  Maryland  are  killed.  That  is  to 
say,  we  do  not  expect  more  than  half  a  crop;  possibly 
less  peaches  in  all  low  lands,  and  even  in  mountain  sec¬ 
tions  they  are  practically  killed.  In  some  sections  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  there  are  enough  live  buds  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  crop,  so  that  I  believe  the  ultimate  figure  of 
possibly  less  than  half  a  crop  is  about  as  good  a  guess 
as  we  can  make  at  this  time. 

Thomas  b.  symons.  Director. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

New  York  State  News 

GIRLS  TO  BE  GUESTS  AT  FAIR.— The  State 
Fair  Commission  will  introduce  a  new  feature  this  Fall 
at  the  State  Fair,  namely  the  entertainment  as  guests 
of  the  commission  of  50  girls  selected  from  the  schools 
of  the  State  where  agriculture  is  taught.  They  will  be 
housed  in  the  building  which  was  used  as  a  restaurant 
last  year.  It  will  be  made  over  into  a  dormitory,  and 
arranged  conveniently  for  the  girls’  use. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  FAIR.— The  following 
have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  at  the  State 
Fair:  Dr.  H.  S.  Wende,  Tonawafida.  farm  and  breeding 
horses:  D.  L.  McLaury,  l’ortlaudville,  cattle;  W.  A. 
Alexander,  Union  Springs,  swine;  Cbas.  F.  Porter,  Al¬ 
bion,  fruit;  W.  II.  Manning.  Saratoga,  poultry.  W. 
S.  Glitz  was  re-elected  as  secretary  of  the  horse  show. 
There  will  be  no  night  show  on  the  grounds  this  year. 

GROWING  NUMBER  OF  AUTOS.— More  than 
2,000  cars  are  being  licensed  each  day  by  the  automobile 
bureau  at  Albany.  All  told  so  far  there  have  been  171,- 
077  cars  registered  this  year  compared  with  142,576  last 
year  for  the  same  period.  Every  county  in  the  State 
shows  an  increase.  It  is  predicted  that  300,000  cars 
will  he  registered  in  1916. 

STATE  8 A  YES  $200,000. — The  consolidation  of  the 
State  Labor  Department  and  the  Workmens’  Compen- 
sation  Commission  has  resulted  iu  saving  for  the  State 
the  sum  of  $200,000.  This  is  according  to  the  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  AND  FARM  RU¬ 
LE  A  l  S. — Commissioner  Wilson  has  announced  that 
the  appropriations  for  these  two  farm  agencies  will  be 
this  year  about  $61,000,  of  which  the  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  get  $36,000  and  the  Farm  Bureaus  about  $25,000. 
To  the  support  of  each  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  the  State 
the  sum  of  $60(1  is  provided  from  State  funds  and  the 
Federal  government  and  the  county  authorities  each 
give  the  same  amount. 

TWO  BILLS  SIGNED  BY  GOVERNOR.— Among 
the  several  hills  that  have  recently  become  laws  by  the 
governor’s  signature  is  one  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
milk  on  the  butterfat  basis  and  the  taking  of  samples 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  producer  may  have 
one  of  the  samples  analyzed  by  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  other  bill  referred  to  as  having  be¬ 
come  a  law  is  that  appropriating  the  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  State  high¬ 
ways.  Still  another  new  law  relates  to  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day,  which  after  this  year  shall  be  observed 
upon  the  annual  proclamation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education.  This  year  it  occurs  on  May  5. 

A  BIG  ENTERPRISE, — In  Wayne  County  they  do 
things  on  a  large  scale  sometimes.  A  project  is  now  on 
foot  to  drain  3,000  acres  of  marsh  land  in  the  town 
of  Sodus,  and  in  the  town  of  Savannah  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  will  begin  work  on  the  drainage 
of  5,000  acres.  The  expense  of  the  preliminary  work 
in  the  latter  case  is  to  be  borne  hy  the  State  and  assess¬ 
ments  will  be  made  on  the  owners  of  the  land  iu  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefits  received.  The  State  will  dredge 
a  channel  seven  miles  in  length  and  deep  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  ample  drainage  to  accommodate  over  40  marsh 
owners.  j.  w.  D. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Spring 

Wbpri  is  it  Spring?  When  spirit^  rise, 
Pure  (’rnous-buds.  where  tbe  snow  dies; 
When  children  play  outdoors  till  dark; 
When  the  sap  trickles  up  the  bark; 
When  bits  of  blue  sky  flit  and  sing. 
Playing  at  birds — then  is  it  Spring? 


When  is  it  Spring?  When  the  bee  hums; 
When  through  the  open  window  comes 
The  breeze,  and  Summer  license  claims 
To  swing  and  toss  the  picture  frames; 
When  the  walk  dries;  the  robins  call; 
The  brown  liens  doze  by  the  sunny  wall. 
One  foot  drawn  up  to  warm. -or  sing. 
With  half-filmed  eyes — then  is  it  Spring? 


Nay,  each  might  prove  a  treacherous  sign  ; 
Rut.  when  old  waters  seem  new  wine; 
When  all  our  mates  are  half  divine; 
When  love  comes  easier  than  hate; 

When  we  have  no  more  shrugs  at  Fate, 
Rut  think  sometimes  of  God.  and  late 
Our  swiftest  serving  seems  to  be; 

When  bright  ways  numberless  wp  see. 
And  thoughts  spring  up.  and  hopes  run 
free. 

And  wild  now  dreams  are  all  on  wing. 

Till  we  must  either  fly  or  sing 

With  riotous  lifp — be  sure  ’tis  Spring. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 


Baked  Finnan  haddie  is  especially  nice 
if  soaked  in  milk  for  an  hour  before  cook¬ 
ing.  After  soaking  put  it  in  a  .baking 
dish  Avith  a  little  of  the  milk,  add  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  butter  and  a  dusting  of 
pepper.  Bake  30  minutes  and  serve  with 
cream  sauce.  A  cream  sauce  having 
grated  horseradish  stirred  into  it  is  very 
good  with  fish. 

* 

Never  cash  a  postal  money  order  for 
a  stranger.  There  are  professional  money 
order  thieves  who  steal  the  blanks  from 
post  offices  and  then  fill  them  out  for 
considerable  sums.  They  are  then  passed 
like  checks,  the  swindler  making  a  small 
purchase,  paying  with  the  forged  order, 
and  receiving  change  for  if  in  honest 
money.  Several  of  these  swindlers  have 
recently  been  arrested  in  thi<  city ;  they 
had  stolen  the  money  orders  in  Missouri, 
and  were  passing  them  in  the  East.  This 
form  of  swindling  is  quite  likely  to  be 
attempted  in  rural  districts,  for  an  un¬ 
suspicious  person  will  usually  look  upon 
a  postal  money  order  as  more  reliable 
than  a  stranger’s  cheek. 

* 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
reprinted,  in  pamphlet  form,  an  article 
on  ‘'Hay-fever t  Its  Cause  and  Preven¬ 
tion.”  by  Dr  Win.  Schcppegrell  of  New 
Orleans,  president  of  the  American  Hay 
Fever  Prevention  Association.  It  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  destruction  of 
disease-producing  weeds,  a  matter  that  is 
of  special  importance  to  country  people. 
Since  the  common  ragweed  is  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  to  susceptible  persons,  and 
since  no  one  can  regard  it  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  farm,  it  will  be  well  to  mobil¬ 
ize  our  forces  against  it.  Certainly  any 
farm  that  intends  to  cater  to  Summer 
boarders  should  do  its  best  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  this  enemy. 

* 

One  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  tea  rooms 
carries  on  its  hilt  of  fare  an  "eat  and 
grow  thin”  luncheon,  for  the  benefit  of 
stout  women  who  wish  to  reduce.  This 
luncheon,  on  one  occasion,  included  dark 
meat  of  roast  chicken,  with  spinach,  glu¬ 
ten  bread,  tomato  jelly  salad,  and  prune 
jelly.  It  will  be  noted  that  starchy 
bread  and  vegetables  are  omitted  but  the 
meal  is  abundant  and  a  appetizing.  One 
of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  recent 
mouths  Was  called  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin.  ’ 
and  hundreds  of  over-stout  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  its  teachings,  hence  the 
demand  for  recommended  food  in  this 
tea  room.  While  there  are  many  women 
whose  burden  of  flesh  is  due  to  idleness 
and  over-eating,  there  is  no  doubt  an 
equal  number  who  must  blame  some 
form  of  malnutrition  for  their  too-solid 
flesh.  All  doctors  seem  to  agree  that 
diet  and  exercise  are  the  chief  correctives, 
and  that  drugs  are  both  dangerous  and 
futile  as  reducing  agents. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Rubber  aprons  guaranteed  waterproof, 
are  50  cents  and  are  very  desirable  Avhen 
working  at  wash-tub  or  sink. 

Snap  fasteners  come  attached  to  tape 
for  25  cents  a  yard — a  great  saving  in 


time,  for  the  tape  is  much  more  easily 
attached  than  the  separate  snaps. 

Women's  handkerchiefs  ia  solid  colors 
with  a  white  hem  are  seen  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  made  of  very  sheer  linen  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  green,  heliotrope,  pink, 
fawn,  yellow  and  brown.  Some  are  em¬ 
broidered,  some  with  hemstitching  only. 


Notes  from  Experience 

Instead  of  cold  deviled  eggs,  try  stuf¬ 
fing  iu  the  usual  way,  put  two  halves  to¬ 
gether,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  boiling  fat.  Serve  cm  small  plat¬ 
ters  with  a  center  of  green  peas  and  a 
border  of  thick  tomato  puree. 

When  dusting  or  cleaning  floors  there 


Direct  from  Wholesaler. 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1  O  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1 OOO  Miles 

by  Express  Of  by  Parrel  Post  twirl  17r.  for  ID  lbs.) 
Satisfaction  guanintood  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


A  A  c  c  IT  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
Vf  V  I  r  Ll  CL  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  of  tbe  be  t  coffee  you  ever  drank,  sent  on 
absolute  nnd  unconditional  FREE  TRIAL  by  parcel  post 
prepaid,  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  it— nothing  to 

pay  if  you  don’t.  Write  tor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want  j 
it  with  FOSTER  A 
High  Duty  Ram.  m 
Power  Special 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity  9 
8  Dlilp. ,  New  York  wH 


harmonize  with  the  are  always  some  places  where  even  the 
especially  made  for  finest  innp  will  not  clean,  especially  in 
jood  many  fine  col-  corners  and  under  some  pieces  of  fttrni- 
e  offered  for  men’s  {ure,  aud  under  and  around  radiators, 

where  much  dust  collects.  To  clean  these 
are  of  shiny  black  places  I  have  found  that  a  dish  mop 

l  inset  piece  of  tan,  to  be  found  at  any  10-cent  store  Avorks 
suede  in  the  hack,  like  a  charm. 

lidded  Avith  bends.  To  mend  hot  water  bottles  take  old 

fruit-jar  rubbers,  break  into  small  bits 
gee,  35  inches  wide,  and  hold  over  a  hot  fire  on  a  shovel  until 

) gee  in  color,  Aveave  it.  ‘‘blubbers'’;  then  with  a  knife  spread 

over  the  leak.  Wet  your  fingers  and 

MiimiMiMmiiiiimiiiimiiintmitiimiiiiimmiii  .  ,  ..  ...  .  - 

rub  till  smooth,  and  it  will  be  as  good 

Patterns  as  »ew’  ,  .  .  .  . 

i  he  natural  desire  for  sweets  may  be 

number  of  pat-  satisfied  in  a  ATery  good  A\rny  by  gi\r5ng 

ired.  Price  of  fudge  sandwiches  to  children.  Beat 

10  cents.  fudge  until  creamy,  and  while  still  soft 

spread  between  thin  slices  of  buttered 

jr\.  bread.  You  will  find  this  very  nice  for 

A  grown-ups  Avbo  have  a  taste  for  sweets. 

I  MR  .  .  JIES.  T.  lie.  C. 


A  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
W*  POLICY 

Up’  TOWER’S  FISH  BRdNb 

B REFLEX  SLICKER  $3 

mt'.wkerv  it  tOWESs 


BRW® 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  >MpfbT\Profits 

Write  for  FREE^^I  j  j  f -  “^^Also  C;i3- 

based  Q"Vi— -j  and 

thirty  years  U  gLSjh"-.  -,l  ^SSteam 

PRACTICAL  _  Engines,  Boilers, 

EXPERIENCE.  Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


Up  at  four  in  the  morning — out  of 
bed  in  a  hurry — pull  on  your  socks 
with  a  jerk,  and  if  they’re  Durable 
Durhams,  the  tops  will  stand  the 
strain  again  and  again. 

That’s  because  Durable  Durham 
socks  are  made  from  the  strongest, 
stretchiest  cotton  and  knit  to  with¬ 
stand  a  man’s  hardest  tugging. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  j 

is  made  to  give  the  wear  you  ex-  y® 
pact  of  much  more  expensive  /m|' 
hosiery,  yet  costs  you  10c,  15c  /fpL 
and  25c  a  pair. 

The  heel,  sole  and  toe  of  Durham  >|j  j 
Hosiery  are  heavily  reinforced  \4 

to  stand  shoe  friction,  where  the  m 

wear  is  hardest.  The  famous  A 

Durham  dyes  assure  colors  that  A 
won’t  wash  out. 

Every  pair  of  Durable  Durham  A 
Hosiery  is  backed  by  our  un-  A 
limited  guarantee  of  satisfac-  A 
tion.  Ask  the  storekeeper  for  A 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery.  A 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

Durham,  N.  G. 


8627 — Blouse  With  Deep  Cuffs,  34  to  44  bust. 
To  bc<  mmle  with  UoUed-Qvnr  or  Standing  Col- 
Ini',  with  or  Avithout  Pockets. 

8470 — Plain  Shirt  Waist,  34  to  44  bust.  With 
Irish  or  Open  Neck,  Long  or  Three-Quarter 
Sleeves. 

8727 — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  1(1  and  IS  years.  With  elbow  or  Long 
Sleeves. 

8672 — Waist  With  Turn  Over  Collar  and  Cuffs, 
34  to  44  bust.  To  he  I,  lit  toned  up  closely  or 
rolled  open  to  form  lapels. 

8591 — Gathered  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
Long  or  Three-Quarter  Sleeves,  Avith  Collar  that 
can  be  made  High  or  Low. 


find  lustre.  The  plain  natural  color  is 
40  cents  a  yard;  the  same  material 
striped  with  green,  rose  or  lavender  is  50 
cents  a  yard. 

A  pretty  tub  suit  of  poplin  for  small 
boys  has  straight  trousers  aud  smocked 
belted  blouse;  another  of  Rugby  cloth 
has  a  box-pleated  tunic  with  sailor  tie. 
These  are  $2.05.  Very  smart  loose  bdx 
coats  for  little  boys,  in  checks  and  navy 
blue,  are  $5. 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  25-cent 
mercerized  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery.  Jt 
pleases  the  most  par¬ 
ticular  buyers. 
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My  Neglected  Garden 
III. 

Usually  there  is.  around  every  home, 
one  just-right  place  for  a  flower  garden. 
No  matter  how  many  hundred  acres  you 
own  there  are  not  so  many  spots  from 
which  the  flowers  will  show  prettily, 
where  the  drainage  will  be  all  right  and 
the  soil  sufficiently  fertile  and  not  in¬ 
clined  to  dry  out  in  August.  Yet  noth¬ 
ing  is  better  for  perennials  than  an  oc¬ 
casional  complete  change.  To  be  sure  the 
old  red  peony  will  seem  to  bate  removals, 
and  will  hold  its  own  for  years  in  oue 
spot.  Perennial  poppies  will  live  for  at 
least  two  decades  without  fresh  soil,  aud 
will  thank  you  to  have  a  care  how  you 
add  fertilizers.  But  newer  ones  from 
seed  will  produce  more  flowers  and  larger 
ones,  A  clump  of  perennial  pea  will 
seem  to  be  content  forever  because  able 
to  secure  its  own  nitrogen,  though  here 
I  warn  yon  to  start  a  new  stand  some¬ 
where  lest  the  whole  big  mass  fail  to  put 
up  a  single  green  shoot  some  Spring,  as 
my  venerable  pea  did. 

Rut  what  joy  to  move  away  from 
quack-grass  and  chiekweed  and  to  leave 
thousands  of  weed  seeds  to  try  their  fate 
against  solid  turf  and  a  lawn  mower! 
By  nil  means  move  the  flower  garden  now 
and  then  even  though  it  must  he  to  a  less 
pleasing  place.  You  will  have  this  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  planning,  and  of  seeing  how  each 
plant  will  respond  to  your  theories  as  to 
its  needs.  To  he  sure  if  you  never  let  a 
weed  make  seed  or  a  grass  root  find  en¬ 
trance.  and  if  you  can  provide  every 
Spring  or  Fall  a  top-dressing  of  fine  cow- 
yard  manure — why  then  you  are  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lucky  farm-lady  and  may  keep 
your  perennials  in  the  one  best  place 
indefinitely.  But  my  neglected  garden 
really  must  try  a  fresh  site.  The  land 
was  plowed  last  Fall,  for  it  was  turf,  and 
I  have  hopes  of  the  sods  rotting  some 
during  Winter.  More  likely  the  grass  was 
merely  turning  about  and  getting  ready 
to  prick  up  boldly  when  Spring  opened. 
But  it  can  he  harrowed,  disked,  1  think, 
because  it  ought  to  be  chopped  rather 
than  turned  over. 

On  sheets  of  paper  I  have  it  all  plot¬ 
ted  out  and  in  my  mind’s  eye  it  flaunts 
in  Summer  sun  and  wind  a  wealth  of 
blossoms  and  luxurious  green.  It  is  to  he 
kept  all  in  orderly  rows,  so  that  a  mere 
man  can  be  trusted  to  hoe  it  if  I  should 
he  away.  The  Chrysanthemums  go  on 
the  north  side,  c-lose  up  to  the  garage, 
where  they  will  longest  escape  frosts  in 
the  Fall  (maybe  there  can  he  hooks 
screened  into  the  clapboards  where  pro¬ 
tecting  blankets  can  he  hung  at  night). 
The  hardy  pinks  must  be  set  next  this 
path  and  Tris.  peonies  and  lilies  can  fill  the 
space  back  to  the  Chrysanthemums.  If 
the  Dahlias  are  planted  over  along  the 
outer  side  there  may  he  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  few  furrows  plowed  there  each 
Spring.  For  the  best  Dahlias  I  know  in 
farm  surroundings  are  planted,  grown 
and  wintered  exactly  as  the  potatoes  are. 
For  the  roses  I  have  mapped  out  a  bor¬ 
der  to  themselves  to  he  heavily  top- 
dressed  in  Fall  and  sprayed  in  May  or 
early  June.  Sweet  peas  would  go  well 
next  the  Dahlias,  for  deeply  plowed  land 
would  he  to  their  liking,  No  great  space 
is  to  be  given  up  to  walks,  for  I  hate 
having  unproductive  land  to  keep  clean, 
aud  my  garden  is  first  for  flowers.  The 
Dorothy  Perkins  rose  arbor  is  over  the 
south  gate,  the  pansy  border  along  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  the  "Ramblers 
trained  over  the  woodshed  (the  only  place 
where  I  can  make  them  grow)  aud  I  look 
to  these  and  the  flowering  shrubs  for 
artistic  effects.  When  was  ever  a  rose- 
border  pretty  to  see  except  in  .Tune? 
Chrysanthemums  are  no  better  than  beaus 
till  September  and  October.  Pennies.  Iris 
and  all  the  dear  old  permanent  things 
must  go  rusty  and  untidy  while  matur¬ 
ing  their  foliage.  "'A  garden  is  a  win¬ 
some  thing”  to  he  sure,  but  as  with  other 
things  in  life,  there  are  details  one  can’t 
escape.  augusta  rose. 


Sweet  Peppers. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since 
the  piquant  pepper  has  become  the  pop¬ 
ular  pepper  in  the  homes  of  American 
housewives,  but  to-day  it  is  found  in 
country  gardens  and  city  markets,  bigger, 
sweeter,  and  more  inviting  than  ever,  and 
behind  the  times  is  the  cook  who  does  not 
know  at  least  a  dozen  uses  of  this  pala¬ 


table  vegetable,  aside  from  simply  using 
it  for  seasoning  or  as  a  relish. 

Of  course,  the  most  common  way  of 
cooking  peppers  is  to  stuff  and  hake 
them,  aud  for  those  who  like  them  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  fashion  there  is  practically 
no  end  of  recipes.  There  is  almost  no 
end  to  the  combination  of  fillings  with 
which  they  will  combine  well  to  make  a 
dainty  dish,  whether  it  be  made  of  fish 
and  eggs,  chopped  beef,  ham,  or  mutton 
or  a  mixture  of  chicken  and  cheese,  or 
rice  and  tomato  or  sweet  eoru,  egg  nnd 
tomato  or  nuts,  bread  crumbs  and  eggs. 
Any  or  all  of  these  fillings  w  ill  furnish  a 
palatable  and  nutritions  dish.  (Perhaps 
yon  do  not  know  that  most  men  are  very 
fond  of  st  uffed  peppers.) 

To  prepare  the  peppers  for  stuffing  cut 
off  the  stem  end  aud  remove  every  seed 
and  bit  of  core,  wash  and  cook  in  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain  and 
let  stand  in  cold  water  until  crisp,  then 
fill,  stand  in  a  baking  dish  in  water  and 
bake.  Be  sure  to  use  a  rich  cream  sauce 
with  the  filling.  Baste  frequently  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  butter. 

If  y<  11  wish  your  pepper  dish  served  as 
soup  make  a  West.  Indian  pepper-pot.  To 
some  rich  stock  add  a  few  diced  pot  a- 


cliopped  onion  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  chopped  green  pepper,  cook 
well  done  and  season  to  taste. 

A  tasty  way  of  using  the  sweet  fresh 
peppers  is  to  make  a  puree.  Remove 
stems,  seeds  and  cores,  wash  and  chop. 
Cook  in  small  quantity  of  salted  water  or 
stock,  when  tender  run  through  sieve,  re¬ 
turn  to  stove  and  add  seasoning,  butter 
nnd  cream  enough  to  make  it  the  right 
consistency.  Serve  vary  hot  with  roast 
meats- 

Appetizing  pepper  canapes  may  be 
made  by  spreading  slices  of  toasted  brown 
bread  with  butter  and  peanut  butter,  and 
placing  small  strips  <ff  cooked  red  and 
green  sweet  peppers  on  top.  Serve  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

A  novel  addition  to  an  outing  lunch  is 
pepper  sandwiches.  Remove  stems,  seeds 
and  cores  from  four  sweet  peppers,  chop 
fine  with  a  few  olives  and  a  tiny  onion. 
Season  with  a  scant  half  teaspoon  salt, 
juice  of  one  lemon,  two  tablespoons  olive 
oil.  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Drain  off 
liquid  and  put  between  tiiin  slices  of  but¬ 
tered  bread. 

.Sweet  peppers  may  also  bo  served  as 
a  salad,  and  will  he  sure  to  please  even 
the  most  dainty  pal  ate.  To  three  cups 


of  diced,  cold,  boiled  potatoes  add  one 
cup  each  of  chopped  sweet  peppers  and 
celery  and  one-half  cup  each  of  chopped 
olives  and  onion.  Mix  with  a  rich  may¬ 
onnaise  dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  in  tomato  cups,  or  else  garnished 
with  hits  of  red  and  green  sweet  peppers. 

Not  only  the  appearance  but  also  the 
taste  of  many  dishes  may  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  hits  of  red  and  green  pep¬ 
pers.  such  as  cabbage,  cold  slaw,  cooked 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  mashed  potatoes 
or  egg  omelet.  Try  some  of  these  prep¬ 
arations  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  call 
from  the  family  for  more.  e.  m.  s. 


Fried  Rice  With  Cheese. — Cut  slices 
of  cold  boiled  rice,  boiled  soft  and  pressed 
in  a  mold,  and  fry  brown  in  butter. 
Sprinkle  the  hot  slices  with  grated  cheese, 
which  may  he  a  combination  of  dairy  and 
Parmesan.  Fried  tomatoes  go  well  with 
the  rice,  and  the  two  make  a  substantial 
meal.  Slice  the  tomatoes  in  rather  thick 
slices,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
slices.  After  lifting  them  out  of  the 
spider  pour  in  a  little  cream,  stir  for  a 
moment,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  the  to¬ 
matoes. 


HOW  OFTEN  DOES 
YOUR  LAMP  NEED 

CLEANING?  Your  lamps,  oil 

cookstove  or  oil 
heater  will  not  need  cleaning  half  so  of¬ 
ten  if  you  fill  them  with  clean  reliable 
oil— Socony(So-CO-ny)KeroseneOil. 

Very  often  the  lamp  is  blamed  for 
smoking,  smelling  and  form¬ 
ing  wick  crust,  when  it  is 
really  due  to  the  use  of  in¬ 
ferior  oil. 

Kerosene  is  not  all  alike  by 
any  means — any  more  than 
all  butter  is  alike.  Or  all 
flour,  or  all  sugar. 

Socony  Kerosene  Oil  is  the 
name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York’s  best 
kerosene.  It  is  manufactured  by  improved  refining 
methods,  and  every  gallon  conforms  to  certain  fixed  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality. 

Say  “Socony”  to  the  grocer’s  boy  when  he  comes  to  take 
your  oil  can.  Look  for  the  Socony  sign  on  your  grocer’s 
window.  It  is  a  quality  sign  and  one  of  the  easiest  wavs 
to  recognize  a  reliable  dealer. 

We  recommend  the  following  oil  burning  devices  as  the 
best  of  their  kind:  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstoves  and 
Water  Heaters,  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters,  Rayo 
Lamps  and  Lanterns. 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK-BUFFALO  Principal  Offices  ALBANY— BOSTON 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  p  “square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


AYR  SHIRES 

On  rugged  hills,  in  cold  climnt.es  they  make 
record  productions  of  milk  on  scanty  feed. 

On  good  pastures  and  high  feed  they  are  un¬ 
equaled.  Hardy,  active,  profitable.  Send 
for  information  and  nearest  breeders’  names. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDER’S  ASS’N. 

21  PARK  STREET  .  -  BRANDON.  VT, 


GUERNSEYS 


Aberdeen  Angus 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  East. 

1  Ardson  Farm,  Armonk.N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Ontario  PietjeAlban  tegS.'kggffij; 

white:  35.61-lb. sire;  20.29-lb.  dam.  Price,$125only,for 
quick  .sale,  .Send  for  pedigree.  ClovenJalc  Firm,  Cbartfttfe,  H.V. 


Holstein  BullCalves 

registered,  1  to  18  months  old,  $30  to  $100. 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 


Choice  Cows  with  records  of 
400  to  7 00  lbs.  fat.  Daughters 
of  A.  R.  Cows.  Yearling  Bulls 
of  quality  with  A.  R.  Dams 
Send  for  List 

Oakhurst  Farm 

Millerton  -  :  -  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0 fastep~Yf « ! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  CTiittenanac  N.  Y. 


SUPERBLY  BRED  BULL 

whose  sire  is  n  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyko,  the  great¬ 
est  TRANSMUTING  siio  of  th o  brood,  Knglstefea.  16 
months  old.  Got  busy.  F.  H.  Wood  S  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


T wo H nUt#>i n  H eilerc  live  tnon tlis old,  strnigh t, 

iwonoistemnencrs  W0ll  erow„  „e!irly 

white.  Sires  of  dams  have  25  and  2#  lbs.,  my  herd 
tests  3.8  fat  at  tlin  ornnnioi  v  right  now.  Price,  regis- 
ternd,  $75  each.  M.  It. — White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 
25c  each.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


ARDMORE  FARM  XT&L5 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
80506.  Sire — I.am: water  Peerless  No.  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test..  His  Sire— Imp.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  103.50  fut,  at  three  and  n  half  years  906.S9  fat, 
and  others.  Darn  Imp.  Daisy  du  Lubiu  11.  No.  tltiaO 
record  at  three  years  311.56  fat.  She  In  now  on  test 
again  and  will  maUn  a  tine  record.  Fashion  is  a  tine 
straight  boll  In  nil  ways,  basil  Rood  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6tU  of  M arch.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  *  P  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y 


Quit  the'Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  ton  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  nndcpws.  No  bluff— wemust  sell. 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Slock  bridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Miinnsville) 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Oflfi  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
4  uu  Cows.  A  mini  her  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  tlu  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  to 

wlJJS  per  head. 

mil  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
hrod  to  good  registered  11.  F.  bulls.  I’:  lee  I# 05 
to  per  head.  Two  line  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  lor  (#50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON,  Spriiipdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Bull  calves  out  of  Advanced  Register  dams  by 
GOLDEN  SECRET  of  THORNLIEBANK.  One  bull  of 
service  age.  Herd  tuberculin  tested.  May  Rose 
blood  lines.  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SW1N15.  Boars,  sows,  and  unrelated  trios. 
Approved  type  and  breeding. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spej,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just,  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the 
pall,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

50  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  SI  5 

Holsteins  helfnr  calves,  $15 
each,  express  paid.  In  Iota  of  5. 
10  registered  heifers,  $1,000.  8 
registered  2  year  olrln,  due  in 
I  September.  $173  cnoh.  bred  to 
31  lb.  bull.  Registered  bulls,  $25 
to  $00.  2  carloads  of  high  grado 
one  and  tvvo.year-old  lieifers, 
$80  to  $40  each.  Registered  ami 
nigh  grade  cows.  10  registered 
Berkshire  Sows,  bred. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 2-year-old  Guernsey  Bull 

May  Rose  and  Golden  Secret  blood;  one  hundred 
dollars.  CURTIS  E  HOLLOWAY,  R.  0.  Norristown,  Pa. 


GuernsejBullCahesTnWSS^riM: 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNVBR00K  FARM,  Sniitlilown,  N.Y. 


A  Desirable  Holstein  Baby  Bull 

A  SUPERB  INDIVIDUAL  DAIRY  TYPE 
His  lire,  n  sou  of  Pontlao  Korndyko,  greatest  tire  of 
all  time — ho  has  110  daughter:!  amt  51  son*  in  the 
advanced  order  of  registry.  Eleven  of  his  daughters 
have  records  from  30  to  38  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days 
—  1  of  them  world's  records  at  time  made  amt  his 
dam  has  a  record  of  ??.  pounds  nr  hotter  in  J  days 
at  the  tender  age  of  2  years  her  sire  is  brother  to  a 
51  pound  cow.  This  baby’s  darn’s  slrn  la  by  ft  son  of 
Defied  2<Ts  Butter  Boy  3'd  -118  daughters  and  91 
eons  in  advanced  registry — and  his  dam  is  a  16-lb  2 
year  old  hnlter,  Ban  you  ask  more?  One-half  each 
black  and  white,  tie  will  be  very  valuable  some 
day.  Price  $.'.0.00,  all  papers,  crated.  First  check 
gets  him.  Don’t,  wait  to  write.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  BIGGS  -  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 
CATTLE 

I  f  von  .ire  not  ready  to  buy  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cows  for  foundation  stock,  w  hy 
not  grado  up  your  common  cows  by  using  iv  pure¬ 
bred  Registered  Holstein  Dull/  The  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College  has 
figured  tlmt  $150  invested  in  a  good  purebred 
bull  earns  in  six  years  nearly  11100  per  cent,  pro¬ 
fit  in  the  increased  production  alone,  not  taking 
into  account  the  increased  value  of  tho  herd. 
Can  you  invest  $11)0  or  $2110  so  tluit  it  will  pay 
you  more  profit?  investigate  the  big  “  Black- 
ami*  Whites. ’’ 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Beginning  With  Sheep 

I  am  thinking  of  trying  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  small  scale,  I  only  intend  to 
buy  two  owes  at  this  time  but  would 
like  to  know  the  best  kind  fo»  me  to  buy 
for  this  locality.  G.  0.  M. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the 
sheep  industry  is  again  about  to  receive 
the  attention  which  it.  deserves,  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  States,  after  a 
period  of  comparative  neglect.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  hy  considering  for 
a  moment  the  prices  which  all  sheep  pro¬ 
ducts  arc  bringing  in  our  markets,  for 
seldom  if  ever  before  bas  dressed  lamb  or 
mutton  commanded  tho  price  which  it 
does  at  this  time.  And  it  has  been  many 
years  since  wool  tyas  quoted  as  high  as 
it  is  today.  Therefore  it  is  very  natural 
that  many  of  our  enterprising  farmers 
should  be  interesting  themselves  in  the 
sheep  business. 

In  the  first  place  the  sheep — our  oldest 
of  domesticated  animals — serves  more 
purposes  than  our  other  livestock,  for 
from  it  we  derive  some  of  our  choicest 
meat  products,  and  also  the  material 
from  which  our  warmest  garments  are 
made,  as  well  as  the  hide  which  gives  us 
a  fine  quality  of  leather.  No  other  ani¬ 
mal  will  bring  us  such  quick  returns  for 
the  cash  invested,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  milch  cow.  Another  point 
worth  considering  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  labor  which  the  sheep  require 
for  their  care,  although  they  will  respond 
to  a  little  extra  attention  just  as  any 
animal  will. 

There  is  opportunity  in  sheep  growing 
to  specialize  along  several  different  lines, 
mutton  or  lamb  on  the  hoof  or  dressed, 
hothouse  lambs,  purebred  stock  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  always 
with  this  important  item  in  mind,  the 
annual  wool  crop.  Sheep  may  also  very 
frequently  be  utilized  in  greatly  aiding 
the  clearing  up  of  wild  or  waste  land : 
the  assistance  they  can  render  in  clean¬ 
ing  new  land  preparatory  to  breaking 
up  is  of  great  value,  as  they  are  good  for¬ 
agers.  and  will  browse  on  young  brush 
and  sprouts,  and  help  kill  them  out. 

Of  course  as  in  any  other  line  of  work, 
there  are  some  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
sheep  growing ;  foremost  among  these  is 
the  dog  nuisance,  and  this  is  not  easily 
overcome  by  any  means.  About  the  sur¬ 
est  way  is  for  the  sheep  owner  to  own  a 
good  gun  and  know  how  to  use  it. 

Other  things  to  contend  with  are  ticks, 
lice,  worms,  grub-in-tbe-liead,  and  some 
other  troubles  to  which  sheep  and  lambs 
are  subject.  But  they  arc  no  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  these  ailments,  than  other 
stock  arc  to  their  natural  enemies  and 
diseases,  and  with  the  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  sheep  and  their  products  it 
would  seem  that  many  of  our  farmers, 
particularly  those  living  in  our  rough 
hilly  sections,  would  enter  this  field  of 
opportunity,  which  is  certainly  very  prom¬ 
ising. 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  sheep,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  best  breed  of  cows, 
horses  or  poultry.  Some  broods  excel 
others  for  certain  purposes — there  are 
the  large  framed  mutton  types,  then  the 
heavy  shearing  Merino  type,  and  some 
that  have  a  tendency  to  breed  out  of  the 
natural  season,  which  is  necessary  for 
hothouse  lamb  production,  like  the  Dor¬ 
set.  So  anyone  entering  this  business 
must  determine  for  himself  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  to  grow  them,  and  then 
select  his  stock  with  that  object  and  the 
size  of  his  pocketbook  before  him,  al¬ 
ways  bearing  in  mind  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  and  house  purebred  stock 
than  scrubs,  and  that  the  opportunities 
for  profit  are  vastly  greater.  I.  O.  H.  c. 

Cost  of  a  Weaning  Pig 

It  is  a  wonder  that  more  of  our  meat¬ 
making  of  both  pork  and  beef  has  not 
gone  to  the  Southern  States.  In  the  mild 
climate  of  the  Gulf  States  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  cheap  meat  which  our 
northern  people  can  never  know,  yet  it 
has  been  very  hard  to  change  from  cotton 
growing.  As  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  South,  the  Mississippi  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  tells  of  an  experiment  with 
pigs  in  feeding  Fall  or  Winter  pasture. 
On  the  23rd  of  December  a  sow  was 
placed  out  in  a  field  where  dinner  or 


speltz  had  been  seeded.  This  grain  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  hardier  than  rye  or  wheat, 
and  gives  a  heavier  Fall  and  Winter 
growth,  Deo.  27  this  sow  farrowed  11 
pigs,  saving  10  of  them.  She  was  kept 
in  a  portable  colony  house  with  her  lit¬ 
ter.  Shortly  after  the  pigs  came,  they 
with  the  sow  received  a  daily  mixture  of 
414  pounds  each,  corn  chop  and  shorts. 
After  January  28  to  April  1st  this  feed 
was  increased  to  five  pounds  each,  so 
that  by  that  date  a  total  of  453  pounds 
of  each  feed  had  been  fed  to  sow  and 
her  pigs.  This  grain  had  a  market  value 
of  $1.75  per  100.  They  figured  the  rent 
of  the  pasture  and  labor  at  $3.  They 
figured  an  investment  of  $50  for  the  sow, 
$50  for  tho  boar,  and  $50  for  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  charged  6%  interest  on  that. 
This  made  a  total  expense  of  $22.34  for 
raising  10  pigs  up  to  the  time  of  Wean¬ 
ing.  These  pigs  then  weighed  a  total  of 
582  pounds.  They  had  cost  $2.33  each  or 
about  four  cents  a  pound.  They  were 
purebred  animals,  and  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  would  have  a  value  of  $15  each. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  Southern 
farmers  as  to  how  much  it  would  cost 
in  their  section  to  bring  a  pig  up  to  the 
time  of  weaning.  Winter  oats  or  other 
small  grain  would  have  given  good  pas¬ 
ture,  but  in  that  country  the  emmer 
seemed  to  be  better.  A  ration  of  bone, 
ashes  and  charcoal  was  kept  constantly 
before  the  sow  and  her  pigs.  The  little 
pigs  started  to  eat  the  feed  when  five 
days  old,  and  at  six  days  old  began  nib¬ 
bling  at  the  pasture.  Now  we  would  like 
to  compare  the  cost  of  raising  these  little 
fellows  with  that  of  developing  pigs  in 
other  sections. 

Horse  Breeding  in  New  York 

Only  a  few  people  in  this  State  who 
are  interested  in  agriculture  know  of  the 
many  bulletins  published  for  their  benefit 
by  tbe  Agricultural  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Two  bulletins  just  published  de¬ 
serve  the  widest  distribution.  Bulletin 
74  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  soils, 
rotation,  fruits,  poultry,  dairying,  horse 
seemed  to  be  better.  A  ration  of  bone. 
Industry  of  New  York  State,”  is  devoted 
to  horse  subjects  and  is  very  complete  in 
the  history  and  description  of  the  various 
modern  useful  breeds  of  horses,  and  is 
well  illustrated  from  photographs  made 
exclusively  for  this  hook.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  free  to  all  who  write  for  them. 
Premiums  for  the  farm  and  draft  classes 
for  the  coming  State  Fair  have  been  re¬ 
arranged.  Some  classes  have  been  added 
as  well  a.s  16  gold  and  silver  medals  for 
all  championship  classes.  The  New  York 
State  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Club  will 
offer  silver  cups  and  medals  to  the  value 
of  $160  for  Belgian,  Percherou  and  grade 
draft  weanling  colts  owned  in  this  State. 
A  futurity  class  for  Percherou  and  Bel¬ 
gian  colts  has  been  talked  of  for  tbe 
State  Fair,  hut  has  not  been  worked  out 
yet.  In  making  the  weanling  colt  classes 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  horse 
department  of  the  State  Fair  a  strong 


“Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd” 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt.  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  yaur  dairy  herd  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
Tti*  Jeisey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy, vigorous 
and  profit -producing,  site  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  Send  for  book  today. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

3*0  West  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


BEN  ROBYN  FARM  JERSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  several  promising  Bull  Calves  and 
yearling  Bulls  of  exceptional  breeding.  They  are 
sired  by  Karnak’s  Noble,  P.  4330.  H.  C.,  87952  A. 
.1.  C.  C.,  the  prize  winning  Register  of  Merit  son  of 
Noble  of  Oak  buds,  I’.  5909.  H.  C.,  95700  A.  .1.  C.  C.; 
and  Lord  Glecnie,  P,  S.  4456,  H.  C.,  90979  A.  J. 
C.  C.,  one  of  the  great  sons  of  the  grand  champion 
Raleigh’s  Fairy  Roy,P.5.3B51,  H.C., 83767  A.J.C.C. 
These  youngsters  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows 
or  cows  now  under  test. 

Write  for  particulars 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 
Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Registered  Jerseys  for  Sale 

Cows,  Heifers  and  iMfer  calves.  Prices  low.  Gome 
and  see  them,  or  write  me  your  wants.  Charles  G. 
Foster,  P.  0.  Bex  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 


registered.  R.  F.  SH 


nn  up; 

ANN0N, 


Renshaw  Bldo- -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


sale— T*®  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulh^”*{g 

Registered  stock.  L.  G.  FORIiES,  Manliasset.  L.  I, 


For  Sale-TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

5  months  old.  out  of  a  sire  whose  mother  gave  P03 
H>s.  butter  fat  in  year.  $40  each. 

GEO.  L.  FKltRIS  &  SON  -  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 
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Houstonian  Farm  are  Offering  Their  Entire 
Herd  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Consisting  of 

30  cows  and  Herd  Sire  a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8lh  the  $25,000.00 
bull.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  Woodcrest  Nig  DeKol,  with  a  record  of  23.07 
lbs.  butter  and  40  7  lbs.  milk  at  3  years  of  age. 

Cj[  Among  the  cows  are  15  with  records  bora  16  to  22  lbs.,  daughters  of  Jr.  DeKol,  King  Walker, 
Belle  Korndyke,  DeKol  Hengerveld  Burke,  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Hen- 
gerveld  Parthenea,  and  double  granddaughter  of  DeKol  2d  Butter  Boy  3d.  The  best  foundation 
herd  ever  offered  for  sale,  considering  Breeding,  Individuality  and  Price. 

HOUSTON  &  WATERMAN,  London,  Ohio,  No.  7 

Nearest  Station  Lafayette,  on  Ohio  Eleyffric  R.  R.  between  Springfield  and  Columbus 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


JERSEYS 


effort  is  being  made  to  interest  the  boy 
on  the  farm  in  the  increase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  farm  horses.  Prizes  to  the 
amount  of  $50  for  the  3 DIG  fair  and  $75 
for  the  1917  fair  for  weanling  grade 
draft  colts  from  registered  Perchoron  sire 
owned  and  shown  by  State  boys  under 
JO  years  of  age  are  offered  by  Charles  M. 
’rouse  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

e.  s.  AKIN. 


SWINE 


RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  Rhe 

REGI  STEREO  VUG 

to  son  of  “  Wildwood  Prince 


Service  boars 
ami  gilts  tired 

STONE  RHINE,  N  T. 


£  ’  rays  the 

iareen  Ereighrt  & 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $4U.0I)U Champion 
CAHNOT  (fitiOi'ii)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America,  For 
Percberons.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Pontes,  write 
forcat.  Prices  rixht.. 'i'll  runs  tosuit. 

A  W  CRFFN 
Middlolield.  Ohio  it  It  'station, 
East  Oiwell,  O.  on  1'ciiUft.  it.  R. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Honrs  and  Bred  (tilts  of  March  and  April,  191",.  far¬ 
row.  <J»K.  WATSON, Marhiodade,  Connecticut 


1  1  *  —The  New  York  Farmers’ 

I  jhPSnirPS  ’'  ’K  We  have  some  very 
±  n;CB  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Denar! 
meat  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EITHER  SEX,  $5  EACH 

JOHN  P.  BARTIES,  Fleminriton,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Red  Pigs 


Sows  bred  to  Successor's  Longfellow,  180594. 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  F.  Wright,  Sup1,  Bnr  fiS  Farraimnlale.  L  l,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

mlsfcin  SmIc,  John  C.  Sharpe,  Blairs- 
N.  J„  May  9-10. 

lolsteins.  New  England  breeders,  Wor- 
(  .  -ter.  Mass.,  May  22-23, 

llolsieins,  I'ioga  Breeders’  Sale, 
( twego,  N.  Y..  May  23-24. 

Tri-county  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale, 
Sidney,  N.  Y.,  Muy  25-20. 

Shorthorns,  Harrison  County  {Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
June  10. 

Shorthorns.  Illinois  Short  born  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  Galesburg,  Ill..  June  29. 

Shorthorns,  Sauk  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Bamboo,  Wis., 
Nov.  3, 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


-*1G  pair.  Farm  for  sale, 

SERENOO.WEEKS.De  Graff,  0 


DUROC  PIGS 


Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


SIIEEDON  FARM  KK<i TSTKRKI)  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sous.*-  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  UARXES,  Oxford,  N.V . 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific-.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rrices  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

K.  AY.  McAUEN  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


u uk bflLt— «Jne  Registered  Percheron  Hlnllion 

1  Urey,  three  years  old;  sound  and  right  In  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  sin  \v 
ling.  Weight,  1,9011.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N  Y. 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  ami  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


writa  or  visit  WESTVIliW  STOCK  KAKM.lt. 
K.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Snleni.  North  Carolina 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Price,  five  dollars.  Write  yon r  wants.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

SiDLiM*  for  rMifur,  driving  und  breediiijr  purposes. 


New  England  Notes 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Goldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wains. 

HU:  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  l,  Lexington,  Ky. 


NOT  WOU KYI XG  ABOUT  POTASH. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  manage¬ 
ment  is  not.  fretting  about  the  potash  sit¬ 
uation.  "This  element  of  plant  fond  is 
not  tn  lie  had  this  year.”  observed  Prof. 
F.  W.  Taylor,  “and  we  probably  shall 
nut  miss  it  much  anyway.”  Years  ago 
the  New  Hampshire  Station  advised  cer¬ 
tain  farmers  that  their  heavy  clay  loam 
soil  would  gradually  set  free  enough  pot¬ 
ash  to  maintain  the  grass  crop  so  far  as 
that  clement  is  concerned. 

’The  Maine  Station  also  takes  a  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  tiie  potash  shortage  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  potato  crop.  Their  average  for 
the  past  year  without  potash  was  302 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  320  bush¬ 
els  with  live  per  cent,  of  potash  and  331 
bushels  yield  with  eight  per  cent,  potash. 
Apparently  the  crop  was  satisfactory  and 
profitable  even  without  any  potash  ex 
cepr  what  the  soil  could  supply.  Fertil¬ 
izer  agents  assert  that  the  New  England 
potato  acreage  may  he  reduced  this  year 
because  so  many  farmers  hesitate  to  plant 
extensively  with  a  lion-potash  fertilizer. 
If  so.  all  the  better  for  those  who  have 
courage.  It  would  seem  there  is  little 
to  fear  from  the  no  potash  ration  on  good 
strong  soil.  and.  anyhow,  good  seed,  til¬ 
lage  and  general  management  may  lie  de¬ 
pended  on  to  effect  wonders  in  the  line  of 
offsetting  any  temporary  lack  of  balance 
in  the  fertilizers  lined. 

UFRMS  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Many  New  Hampshire  county  agents 
are  trying  hard  to  innoculate  farmers 
with  the  co-operation  bacillus.  '’We  are 
all  trying  to  start  this  year  by  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  someone  on  something.”  says 
one.  “Any  two  farmers  can  find  some 
point  on  which  they  can  get  together. 
From  small  groups,  large  groups  will  de¬ 
velop  and  in  time  unify  the  interests  of 
the  town.  As  soon  as  co-operation  gets 
working  here  in  a  perfected  state,  it  will 
probably  be  proved  that  the  county  as  a 
whole  is  specializing.  It  may  he  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  fruit,  poultry — at  the  present 
time  it’s  anyone’s  choice, 

They  started  last  year  with  purchase 
of  a  few  carloads  of  lime  and  fertilizers, 
saving  in  freight  and  more  besides,  and 
this  year  they  will  buy  more,  llovv  hard 
it  is  for  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
well  meaning  New  England  fanners  to 
pull,  together  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
lo  keep  it  up,  only  those  know  who  have 
t  ied  it.  But  these  county  agents  have 
plenty  of  youth,  energy  and  courage,  and 
the  work  is  worth  while. 

D0K8  SHEEP  FARMING  PAY? 

AYh.v  didn’t  sheep  pay  at  Ilighmoor 
Farm?  It  is  a  regular  pigs  in  clover 
puzzle  to  Maine  sheep  farmers.  They 
agree  that  the  experiment  station  people 
took  good  <are  of  the  dock.  that,  the  sheep 
are  well,  and  that  t'n*  feed  used  and  the 
wool  and  meat  prohn-ts  sold  were  on  a 
fair  market  basis,  while  no  charge  was 
made  for  use  of  the  well  fenced  pasture 
and  other  equipment,  mu'  for  depreciation 
of  the  flock  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
costs  were  mostly  for  feed,  and  for  labor 
on  sheep  and  on  crops  for  the  sheep.  Hay 
was  reckoned  at  about  $12  per  ton.  Some 
say  that  the  charge  of  $2  h  head  for  labor 
is  high,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  reckoned  at  only  $24  for  all  of 
it,  which  seems  like  small  fertility  value 
from  about  $500  worth  of  grain  and  fod¬ 
der  consumed.  But  even  if  the  labor  cost 
and  manure  value  were  supposed  to  offset 
each  other,  the  flock  would  still  show  a 
loss  of  $1.45  per  head.  As  the  station 
people  figured  it.  the  loss  was  $3.45  per 
head.  Where  is  the  leak? 

The  farmer  who  believes  sheep  pay. 
and  there  are  many  such,  may  pass  if  off 
with  the  assumption  that  ‘‘station  people 
don’t  know  how  to  keep  down  the  ex¬ 
penses.”  But,  so  fur. '  upbody  seems  to 
have  come  forward  with  the  facts  and 
figures  in  detail  to  show  they  can  do  any 
better.  Did  the  Ilighmoor  management 
figure  it  out  on  a  wrong  basis,  or  is  it 
that  they  have  a  whole  lot  to  learn  about 
management  of  sheep?  Or  is  ordiuarv 
sheep  farming  after  all  like  a  good  deal  of 
average  dairy  farming,  not  very  profit- 
( Continued  on  page  701) 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 
Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  Cily,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


HARVEY  0.  WEMPIE 
Fultonville,  New  York 


For  Sale- Registered  O.  I.  C. 

able.  Also  one  registered  Guernsey  Bull  naif  of 
excellent  breeding.  FO’CASTLE  FARM,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y- 


Most  Popular  Ook  tod/iy  beenuan  ol  IDRAI.  h’lfe  l*< Ml i.Vicv MAN 

6unr«KM.  kill*.  r..«  «  INDISPENtfA BI,B  IN  ORCHARD.  PEEK LK&S W  ,<TCH 

OG  -or  Homo,  um'.r  m.h’U,  »•  a « y  k»-**nitr.  SIH.KNDII)  l'l>AYVATK-  for  pMIdren 
ABSOLUTELY  Hr-rd  by  Allir**  in  txencliew  i,  fimkiul,  i./Jily  m'nlliirent,  u 

"onii  m.in”  ;  v.  MIGHI.Y  PROFITABLE,  good  btb;t»  ••  nrn*»  ui>*  v-1  S  Mfi  .  pup? 

easily  ranruil.  r rrtcily  «  >ld.  Fupplri*.  crown  UDlCM,  bilrbeH,  from  PINL.VI  A  t IU  |  >A  I.F 
BLOOD  IN  World,  pedigreed,  regi5tercdrOcrtlt|o<f.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  Gold 
smith.  V«mt.  Importt  H  *nn  ot  tnfnrrmlKinnfly  frunoii*  Cb.  Crnnrptnvi  Onrang, 

fee  If  ;  GXpii-K*  l»itiMir:i  to  WVstou,  N.  J.  Safe  tlolivuiy,  IioiUhoIjIu  ik-uiinr.  mtlsfuc- 
lion  R'lnmnlNd,  Booklet 


PFDIRRFFn  c-  WHITE  AND  0.1.  c.  SWINE.  Brood 
rcuiunccu  service  boars  ana  pigs.  Reg 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  l  Van  Horn,  Prop.  Tr 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERO 

Buy  S-months-old  Chester  WViiie  boars  now  for  fall 
service.  Cholera  immunized.  Soli. (faction  guaranteed. 

Morel]  .Smith,  Supt.  Alan  basset,  Loup  Island  NY. 


Box  la.  WESTOrV.  (V.  J, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW000 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  In  growing 
rig,  riot  fat.  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Sired  Try  thousand  pound  boars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  ones.  Send  for  list. 

H.  C.  <&  II.  B.  Harpe  tiding,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


MR.  A.  C.  BURNHAM 


Announces  an 


AUCTION  SALE  of 
SEVENTY- FIVE  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS 

To  be  Sold  at  his  Farm 

MONTAGUE  CITY,  near  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17th,  1916 


Til  MIC  DAMC~c!loic8  l°t  reaily  for  service. 

I  SI  II I  v  ItftlflD  Also  Mule.footilogs. 

Write  for  literatureand prices 

to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Pres.  A.T.  S.  B,  Assn.,  Seottsville,  N.Y. 


KING  of  the  PONTIACS 


now  has  13  thirty  lb.  daughters.  I  offer  a  4-year-old 
son  of  his  at  a  price  so  low  it  will  surprise  you. 
W  rite  today.  T.  Fl-M  hitler.  East  MILLSTONE, ST. J. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

X*  T0GGENBURG  ’A  NATIVE 

Spring  Kids— Backs.  *7  50:  l)oes,$lO. 
Yearlings— Bucks,  $15;  Dues,  $20. 

SHARPLES,  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


A  GRAND  lot  of  dairy  cows  of  the  best  type,  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  economical  production,  and  bred  from 
ancestors  of  proven  merit.  <J  Register  of  Merit  sires  will  be 
represented  by  some  of  their  best  daughters,  and  some  very 
choice  Island  blood  will  be  catalogued 


Now  Milch  f!nw«— 1 Arnde,  Jersey  and  Durham,  three 
new  ITincn  UOWS  ,.)(]Grad*  Holsteins  two  years  old. 
Prices  right.  J.  X.  McPherson,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 


For  catalogue,  address  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer 

405  Main  Street  -  Worcester.  Mass. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


r  The  Molasses  and  Grain  Products 
Dairy  Feed  that  Fills  the  Milk  Pail 


Sucrene  Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed 

enables  heavy  work 
horses  to  do  16  miles 
of  plowing  a  day 
without  loss  of 
weight  or  energy. 
Composed  of 
strength  producing 
grains,  milled  be¬ 
fore  mixing  with 
alfalfa  and  molasses. 
A  palatable  feed;  ani¬ 
mals  digest  it  thor¬ 
oughly— no  waste  for 
birds  to  pick  up. 


the  perfect,  money-saving  substitute  for 
.whole  milk,  > 

al  _the  complete  grain  ration;  pro- 
motes  rapid,  healthy  growth. 

lltry  Feeds  —the  egg-making 

- ± - a" d  developing 

i  chicks* 

Fat  Maker  -«nishea  M 

- steers 

for  market  in  four  lo  six  weeks  .  HwKpB 
less  time. 


^  Sncrene  Calf  Steal 


I  have 


Cows, 


My  Dealer  is 


696 


C7><?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  29,  1916, 


Scours 
Lead 
Direct  to 
Calf  Choi 


And  Calf  Cholera  kills  thousands  of  calves.  The  digestive  organs 
are  paralyzed;  food  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the  stomach; 
it  sours  and  ferments  and  sickens.  Do  you  wonder  that  so  many 
calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after  cholera  strikes  ? 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It  regulates  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore  mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies 
the  poisonous  gases  already  formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Digestion  becomes  normal  and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don’t  let  the 
trouble  go  too  far.  Begin  wilh  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  right  away  when  scours 
appear.  Disease  is  highly  contagious. 

Cow  Cleaner  helps  cows  at  calving  time.  Cleans  and  removes  the 
afterbirth  naturally;  leaves  organs  in  healthy  breeding  condition. 

Use  AntUepto  to  soothe  and  heal  soreness. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the  cow  system, 
keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling  off  of  milk. 

Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breeding.  Calves  are 
drofiped  naturally,  complications  are  avoided.  Use  also  for  breed¬ 
ing  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolice.  Rodger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stolcvigor  are  Dr. 

Roberts' Prescriptions  which  mean  better  live  stock. 

Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  cow  or  horse  two  weeks. 

Aids  digestion,  tones  the  system,  makes  ani¬ 
mals  grow  faster  and  develop  better.  Send 
10c  and  we  will  send  Special  Sample  Package 
to  test  on  your  own  stock.  Don't  fail — don’t 
wait.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Livestock  Prescriptions  at 
vour  drug  store— nearly  4000  dealers  in 
United  Slates.  If  you  do  not  have  Dr. 

•Roberts'  184-pagc  ‘‘Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live  stock, 
enclose  25c  and  receive  copy  by  mail.  Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


liaise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  whi c h  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$0im)  a  ton, 

You  can  sell  nil 
the  mother  cow's 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
ii  a  red,  by  raising  it  on 


RAISE 

Y0UP 

CALVES 


WITH  ■ 

BlffCHFOm 

CAIFMEAL 

* 


N 

■  —a 

fm 

Ycau 


BlatchfonPs  Calf  Meal 

Th«  Rvco^rlzod  Milk  Equal 

Yt*ti  jiOttpiton*  oj  rich  milk  ftxd  from  100  pound* of 


ttlAtohioid  — - - 

us  ttitirh.  It  will  mgkn  your 


W  Mc*l,  ond  it  cost*  *v»u  only  on^-r»>urtb 
cklr  stow  f  aaL  uml  s 


&l«toHfor**4  C*ir  M  sal  I*  e*ra»o*«d  of  Ih.O  +)*v*»nt» 
•ho  ynunjc  cell  Ucttfe  In  thn  m o*t  trying  P'Woi  cf  it*  bfc: 
4*  rlu>r  'iir>  ijr  *tnaLstj  foukcu*-i>rrir«nt*  buacJ  LrOUuivtt  kna 


other  IIU  «Iu«  to  |n,pmp«-  milk  oubutltuto.,  . 

1*11  Mom  uumr»**  quirk.  Bturtlr  rrowtb  or 
jw-*  •  mi  vraaalDS  Unit*,  without  Bciburk.  or  salmi te  off. 

.'Vrue  llkf 
Kook  on  Ho 


ik  on 
Frei 

..  ...  ow  to  Ru>ieo 
Cult***  ChpAolV  iui<l,&ac- 

CksifuH>*  V* Uhout  Milk.** 

Btalchbri  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Mudl.onSt..  Wruln-n.  III. 


/.,  C.  /^ard.  fltycr*- 
<puTk,  Ai*l. .  vrtKw;  *'I 
Cfen  *w>y  j:i\t^hr  urd’p 
Cnlx  Mcul  will  I»ay 
Bnyone  100  ret.  Lout 
haa  calves  to  raieo* 


B5  oh 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAicti'tL 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED  - 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect  [" 

BkiliimUkg  SoparatiOt  for  S13.»5.  Skims 
warn!  Or  roIU  milk;  mating  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  r:t*ily  elm  null. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

niflrrout  from  picture.  which  ilhnrtratne 
our  Isrce  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 

AVI, ether  dairy  la  large  or  email  write  for 
haudwinc  froe  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bov  4 07J»  Bniabridj^i,,  TV.  Y. 

Mineral1 

HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Ps"kage  gnaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
I  'fu  k .  S 1  Package  ouifieient,  for  ordinary  cases, 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CO..  461  fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  n 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


WE 


■  Absolutely  free  front  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  tfiefeed  you  would  mix  for  yourself, ia  a  special 
coml'inatioo  of  ehoioii  cottons ood  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  glu '  en  f,  v  l  .com  <!  if  !  illnrs’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middling*  and  a  little  salt,  tlmt's  nil;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  auboffuntie  sides  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  inilk  doily  from  eaco 
cow  may  turn  n  loss  in  to  a  prolit.Try  LARRO-PERD 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "m»nry  bid  il  cut  sjlisfier’ 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  dj-  to  you  I.ARKO 
dealers  almost  everywhere:  write  if  none  near  you. 


0 


THE  LARR0WE  MltllHS  CO  SS5  Gillespie  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

Buys  the  Now  Butter-  < 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunniug; 

,  easy  cleaning,  close  slum¬ 
ming,  durable,  Guaranteed 
ra  lifetime,  tikirns  95 quarts 
per  hour.  MaHo  i,l.i>  in  four 
larger  up  tu  i>  1-"  uhmvn  here. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  f'-irna  h*  own  cost 

i  V  ■  uud  more  by  what 

»L  save*  in  rn-iun,  I'rmf.nl  hrinxu  Free  cat- 
itluif,  folder  and  “diruet-frfun-la.ctory'’  nlfer. 

Buy  from  tbo  manafaeturcl’  and  euvu  money . 

AI.B  AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <*2> 

Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Nitrate  of  soda~ 

AND 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

FOR 

HOME-MIXING  FERTILIZER 

Also  Inoculating  Bacteria  for  Legumes 

Write  TaclCiy  for  latest  booklets 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  GG1) 

“Well  they  do  swallow  things  pretty 
easily  sometimes,”  admitted  Landers. 
“Forget  to  look  at  the  barns,  don’t  go 
down  cellar,  never  notice  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  nor  go  over  the  woodlot,  and  some¬ 
times  fairly  take  the  farmer's  breath 
away  by  paying  all  he  asks  for  the  farm 
without  a  kick.  Seems  to  think  it’s  a  do* 
n  at  ion  party.  If  the  preacher  has  money 
enough  to  make  the  first  payment  he 
seems  to  think  that  settles  the  whole  bus¬ 
iness.  But  the  rub  comes  at  the  second 
payment.. 

“A  man  who  is  out  of  training  for  farm 
life,”  continued  the  agent,  “whose  most 
active  time  of  life  is  over,  finds  the  proper 
management  of  a  big  farm  a  very  severe 
strain.  Very  few  can  make  the  change 
successfully.  On  the  other  baud  such  peo¬ 
ple  do  well  on  small  [daces  which  they 
can  pay  for  in  full  and  have  plenty  of 
working  capital  left  over.  I  call  to  mind 
the  case  of  Mr.  White,  lie  was  a  travel¬ 
ling  salesman,  was  at  least  50  years  old 
when  he  bought  a  village  farm  of  eight 
acres,  started  a  little  hand  delivery  milk 
route,  sells  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  get¬ 
ting  top  prices,  without  overwork  and 
worry.” 

“Yet  I  have  always  had  the  impression 
that  a  cheap  farm  is  usually  a  poor  bar¬ 
gain.”  observed  .John  Joy. 

“A  small  village  farm  is  not  usually 
cheap  for  its  size,”  returned  Landers. 
“What  I  meant  by  cheap  farms  are 
rough,  poor  and  lonely.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  very  cheap  farms;  such  are  best 
adapted  for  Summer  residences  for  people 
who  have  some  other  menus  of  income.” 

“lie  might  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire,”  commented  the  neighbor. 
“Every  locality  and  every  farm  lias  its 
faults.  One  who  leaves  a  farm  that  he 
knows  well  for  one  of  which  he  knows 
little  is  sure  to  meet  surprises,  some  of 
them  disagreeable.  There’s  Will  Har¬ 
ding  sold  his  farm.  The  soil  is  rather 
light  and  droughty  and  frost  strikes 
early.  lie  bought  the  Ellis  farm  because 
the  soil  looks  dark  and  heavy,  and  paid  :i 
big  price  and  gave  a  mortgage.  Then, 
after  floundering  about  in  the  mud  and 
water  for  a  couple  of  years  and  raising 
nothing  much  but  some  grass,  he  waufcs 
to  sell.” 

“If  the  old  farmers  make  such  mis¬ 
takes,”  said  Joy,  “think  of  the  risks  run 
by  greenhorns.  It  makes  me  laugh  some¬ 
times,  hut  it’s  a  serious  matter  for  them. 
The  average  city  man,  sharp  and  quick 
as  lie  may  be.  and  slow  as  he  believes  the 
farmer  to  be,  is  no  match  for  a  shrewd 
land  owner  anxious  to  sell  and  hacked  by 
the  eloquence  of  a  real  estate  agent.” 

“Fools !”  remarked  Bunco. 

“Most  of  us,”  agreed  Landers.  “Now, 
for  instance,  where  do  you  buy  your  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  your  own  farm?” 

“At  the  store,  of  course.” 

“Exactly.  The  storekeeper  buys  of  the 
general  travelling  salesman  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  both  of  them  get  their  profit  or 
salary,  which  is  the  same  thing.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  lniys  his  chemicals  of  the  im¬ 
porter  and  charges  a  big  profit  for  mix¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  credit.  The  importer 
buys  of  first  hands.  You  might  buy  of 
the  importer  if  you  or  your  friends  were 
smart  enough.  Where  do  you  get  your 
groceries?” 

"At  the  same  store.”  replied  Bnnce  un¬ 
easily.  “I  suppose  the  grocer  makes  liis 
profits.” 

“Of  course  he  does,  besides  making  up 
loss  by  had  bills  and  credit.  And  the 
drummer  doesn't  work  for  nothing,  nor 
do  the  jobbing  firms,  nor  the  wholesalers 
nor  the  importers,  who  often  buy  of  a 
fresh  set  of  middlemen  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Just  so  with  your  machinery,  seeds, 
household  goods;  all  supporting  a  hunch 
of  middlemen.  Of  course  you  have  your 
reasons.  It  is  convenient,  you  can  get 
credit.  The  dealer  will  buy  apples  and 
potatoes  of  you.  He  is  your  friend.  You 
can  see  the  goods  before  taking.  You 
have  your  reasons  and  so  do  the  people 
who  pay  me  my  profits.  Some  people 
don't  know  how  to  buy  anything.  So  we 
that  buy  and  sell  for  a  living  step  in  and 
help.” 

(To  he  continued) 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs  $ 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists  ^ 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Saves  the  Cream  In 


f  Long  Hauls 

I  TZEEPS  the  cream  cool.  Insu- 

’  *  lated,  heat-proof  and  frost-proof. 
In  a  test  this  Sturges  Can  lost  only  8  de- 
gree-'i" coldness' ‘in  12hour.sset  in  steady 
In  al  <>f  9 2  ,1,'K’Vooa.  .last  what  you  need  for 
Bhippino  ei’enm  with  safety.  Docs  away  with 
teiny, felt  jackets, cones, etc.  Saves  work. time  j 
oral  money— gives  better  service.  Write  for  i 
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Attests  Uhadilla  Superiority 


Direct ■from factory 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  April  21,  1916. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  thau  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next.  ^ 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MI  hit. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  hehnv,  per  100  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  100-mile  shipping  limit, 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  For  April,  May  and  June  the  price 
is  the  same,  as  last  year,  and  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  for  July,  August  and 
Scntcuibcr. 
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3.3  % 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

$1.40 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

1.15 

1.21 

1.86 

1.51 

1.66 

1.09 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.35 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

1.51 

1.57 

1.72 

1.87 

2.02 

1.60 

1.66 

1.81 

1.96 

2.11 

May  . 1.15  1.21  1.86  1.51  1.66 

June  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  . 1.35  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.0- 

September.  1.60  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Berlin,  N.  J.,  8  cents  quart  retail,  4  cents 
quart  wholesale. 

Elioak,  Md.,  80  cents  gallon  retail,  16  cents 
gallon  wholesale. 

Georgetown,  Del.,  8  cents  quart. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  as  a  whole  has  been  weaker 
and  part  of  the  time  one  to  two  cents 
under  last  week’s  range.  There  were 
some  temporary  shortages  owing  to  slow 
railroad  work,  but  reports  from  interior 
points  show  increasing  supplies,  and  the 
probability  of  lower  prices  soon.  City 
made  and  packing  stock  have  been  quite 
well  cleared  out,  so  that  the  market 
on  these  grades  is  in  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  than  for  some  time. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  3el4@  37 

Good  to  Choice  . . . 33  &  36 

Lower  Grades. ......... .......  ....  30  t§>  32 

Storage . 32  ©  36 

Dairy,  beBt .  35  @  35 

Common  to  Good..................  30  ©  33 

City  made . 26  ©  29 

Packing  Stock . 23  ©  27 

Process  . 26  ©  31 

Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  34  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Some  export  business  is  developing, 
mainly  between  16  and  17  cents.  Local 
trade  is  light,  and  the  price  range  for  all 
qualities  is  practically  unchanged. 

Whole  Milk,  state  fancy .  I8*i@  ly 

Good  to  choice .  18  ©  18^ 

Lower  grades .  H  ©  17 

Daisies,  best .  18  ©  18^ 

Young  Americas .  19  ©  20 

New  make,  as  to  quality..... .  15  ©  171$ 

8klms,  best .  U  @  15 

Fair  to  good  . . .  10  ©  13 


Receipts  are  very  heavy,  but  demand 
for  the  Easter  trade  is  large,  and  any 
surplus  of  suitable  grades  is  being  moved 
into  storage  quickly.  A  rather  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  at  the  new  Butter  and 
(Continued  on  page  703) 


Shield-budding  the  Mango 

Seedling  mangos  are  ready  for  budding 
when  they  are  about  a  meter  high.  Bud- 
wood  should  be  taken  from  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  growth,  well  matured,  from 
the  end  of  a  branch.  Such  bud  wood  is 
always  green  and  smooth. 

About  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
date  when  the  budding  is  to  be  performed 
cut  off  the  leaf  blades  of  the  selected  bud- 
wood  while  still  on  the  tree.  This  causes 
the  leaf  stalks  to  drop.  When  the  scars 
are  well  healed  the  budwood  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  budding.  (See  Fig.  251.  page  685.) 
The  buds  should  be  cut  about  four  cen¬ 
timeters  long  with  am  ample  wood  shield, 
and  inserted  in  the  stock  at  a  point  where 
the  bark  is  preen  and  smooth,  like  the 
budwood.  not  brownish  or  grayish  and 
rough.  Use  waxed  tape  for  tying  and 
cover  the  entire  bud.  When  in  the  course 
of  two  to  three  weeks  a  good  union  has 
formed,  unwind  the  wrapping  and  expose 
the  leaf  bud.  and  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
stock  10  to  15  centimeters  above  the  bud. 
Thereafter,  promptly  rnb  off  the  wild 
sprouts  whenever  they  appear  iu  order  to 
assist  the  inserted  buds  to  make  a  growth, 
which  otherwise  frequently  are  very  dila¬ 
tory  in  starting.  When  the  buds  have 
made  a  growth  of  about  30  centimeters 
cut  off  the  stock  immediately  above  the 
bud. 

Note :  The  budding  knife  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  edge  so  sharp  that  it 
readily  shaves  the  hair  on  the  forearm. 

p.  J.  WESTER. 

I.amao  Experiment  Station,  P.  I. 
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Some  Farmers  Still  Use  Oil  Lanterns 

to  Light  Their  Barns 

Of  course  —  back  in  the  old  days  —  30  years  ago  —  you 
couldn’t  get  anything  better.  But — these  last  few  years  have 
so  changed  living  conditions  that  up-to-date  farm  families 
won’t  be  satisfied  any  longer — with  poor  light. 

The  modern,  farmer  is  quick  to  see  the  value  of  good  light — 
its  safety  and  the  convenience  it  brings  him  and  his  family.  There 
are  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  chosen  the 

Pilot-Carbide-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


for  it  gives  them  not  only  all  the  fine, 
bright,  inexpensive  light  they  can  use — 
but  cooking  fuel  as  well. 

This  wonderful  machine  stands  out  of 
doors— on  top  of  the  ground,  anywhere.  It 
has  totally  changed  the  old  -  fashioned 
methods  of  barn  and  house  lighting. 

You  can  now  flood  your  barn  with  safe 
brilliant  light — instantly.  No  matches 
needed .  No  dangerous  lanterns  to  tip 
over  or  upset . 

Think  what  this  means  to  you!  Think 
how  much  better  and  quicker  you  can 
work,  with  plenty  of  good  bright  light  in 
place  of  a  smoky,  dim  oil  lantern. 

You  will  find  the  [barn  lighting  feature 
alone  worth  the  entire  investment  for  the 
PILOT.  And  its  use  in  the  house,  as  well, 


means  added  happiness— safety — comfort 
and  convenience  for  your  whole  family. 

Just  because  your  father  and  grandfather 
used  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  is  no  reason 
why  you  should,  any  longer,  put  up  with 
their  danger  and  poor  light.  Light  the 
modern  way,  the  Safeway,  with  the  PILOT. 

Find  out  today  about  this  modern  light  plant.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself.  You  owe  it  to  your  good  wife 
and  to  your  children.  You  can  well  afford  the 
little  it  will  cost. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogs  and  descriptive 
booklets  giving  all  the  facts. 

Address  our  nearest  office — Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Chicago 


Los  Angles 


Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


' ' 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


I  INTERNATIONAL 


SILOS 


Save  Agents  Profits 


SUMMER  RESORT  FARM 

Have  several  large  farms,  best  fruit  and  stock 
couutry.  On  finest  Michigan  lakes,  Combine  flsh- 
iug,  fruit,  nintisure.  profit..  Will  double  in  value, 

W.  H.  BENNINGTON*  West  Toledo,  Ohio 


Irrigated  Farms  and  Ranches 

Momifttiiis.  Wrilo  for  information, 

SECURITY  LOAN  AND  ABSTRACT  CO.  -  Cody,  Wyormnn 


D1RICO  and  STANDARD  Silo*  k.ve 
always  been  famous  for  their  unilortn  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features  Tltc  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorige,  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  price*  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBUHN.  MAtNB 


The  practical  construction  of  Dnadllla  Stlos  from 
best  materials  met  the  approval  of  H.  P.  lload  & 
Sons  and  two  were  Installed  on  their  famous  Cherry 
Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Mass.  Sixteen  CnadUlas  erected 
on  N.  Y.  State  A«r.  Farm  within  five  years  Every 
Borden  Experiment  Farm  has  Its  Unadilla.  U.  S. 
(iovt.  uses  several  and  scores  of  county  farms  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  The  Unadilla  works  wonders  with 
cornstalks.  Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  BOX  C .  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Typos  aud  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


for  Hatching  and  Day-Old 


The  twenty-fourth  week  shows  a  drop 
in  egg  production  of  261  eggs,  the  total 
this  week  being  4,391.  Dr.  Sunburn’s 
Buff  Wyandottes  stand  at  the  head  this 
week  with  a  record  of  f>0 ;  Obed  G. 
Knight's  White  Wyandottes  arc  second 
with  an  output  of  59.  They  have  gained 
on  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  until  the 
latter  are  now  only  two  eggs  ahead.  It 
certainly  looks  as  though  the  birds  "Made 
in  America”  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  Ida  eh  of  these  pens  have 
now  passed  the  1,000-ogg  mark.  Barron’s 
record  being  1,022  to  Knight's  1.020.  Two 
pens  tie  for  third  place;  they  are  Ilomer 
1\  Dcming's  pen  of  It.  I.  Iteds  and  Laurel 
Ilill  Farm's  pen  of  same  breed  ;  each  pen 
laying  56. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
Missouri  contest. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Quisen berry,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  poultry  work  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove,  Missouri,  Agricultural  Hta- 
tion  since  it  was  begun,  live  years  ago, 
has  tendered  his  resignation;  and  Prof. 
C.  T.  Patterson,  formerly  pathologist, 
has  been  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
Quisenherry  went  to  San  Francisco  (o 
take  charge  of  the  Poultry  Department 
connected  with  the  Exposition,  and  Prof. 
Patterson  had  charge  at  Mountain  Grove 
egg-laying  contest,  while  Mr.  Qnisen- 
berry  was  awav.  The  comparative  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  different  years  show  a  fairly 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
laid.  In  1912  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  was  laid  in  April,  ai!  hens  averaging 
about  19  eggs.  In  1913  the  April  aver¬ 
age  was  1S.5.  In  191  1  March  showed  the 
highest  number,  the  average  being  20.5. 
This  year  the  520  hens  laid  in  March 
10.756  eggs,  an  average  of  20.7. 

In  one  pen  of  White  Leghorns  each  of 
the  five  birds  laid  22  eggs;  112  liens  laid 
24  eggs  or  more  during  March.  A  White 
Plymouth  Lock  hen  laid  every  day  in  the 
month,  31  eggs  in  the  31  days.  A  pen  of 
Black  Orpingtons  from  Indiana  won  the 
cup  for  best  laying  in  March,  with  136 
eggs — average  27.2  for  each  bird.  I  note 
that  May  20th  is  the  date  set  in  Missouri 
to  “Swat  the  rooster";  Ibe  advice  is  to 
kill  all  male  birds  on  that  date — except 
those  reserved  for  future  breeding — to  the 
end  that  all  market  eggs  should  he  infer¬ 
tile,  and  the  feeding  of  useless  males 
stopped.  The  gain  in  the  better  quality 
of  eggs  produced  amounts  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Missouri  produces 
about  thirty  million  dollars’  worth  of 
eggs  and  poultry  per  annum. 

The  week's  record  follows; 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  CVinnertiout  .  47  014 

Airs.  Andreas  Ilrooks,  .New  York .  47  532 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  31  005 

•Totes  V.  Kraneais.  Unrig  Island .  39  837 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  41  533 

Fairllelds  Farms.  New  Hampshire. .  .  44  727 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  .  38  503 

Oregon  Ayr.  College.  Oregon .  47  730 

lloek  Bose  Farm,  Now  York .  51  771 

Memlelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  33  515 

White  Hocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  42  540 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut  .  37  740 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Massachusetts .  40  003 

KeweenaU  Farm.  Massachusetts . .■  42  587 

Ilollistou  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  02  750 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Halt,  Connecticut  .  33  490 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  AVilcox.  Connecticut. .  38  506 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lillie  Ridge  Fnrm.  New  York .  44  504 

National  While  Wyandotte  Club,  PA..  43  408 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  50  1,020 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  40  884 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  51  008 

Vine  nill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  43  582 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  48  793 

Kverett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts...  40  083 

.7.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut  . .  40  021 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  52  1,022 

Mnrsdeu  Cross  1*.  Farm,  England .  49  843 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  30  544 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  47  073 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  0.  Bray,  Missouri .  ID  074 

Columbian  Wyanlottes. 

Merry  thought  Farm,  Connecticut .  31  409 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N.  W,  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . .  50  599 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  50  483 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  50  741 

A.  B.  Briindage.  Connecticut .  51  753 

llillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  40  821 

Ilomer  T\  Demlng,  Connecticut......  50  015 

Charles  0.  Pollienms,  New  York......  47  824 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  45  530 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  55  751 

I. uurci  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  50  001 

II.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  29  549 

Harry  1!.  Cook,  Connecticut .  30  018 

A.  W.  Rumcry,  New  Hampshire.....  48  842 

F.  1).  t'lnrlc,  Connect  lent  .  43  741 

Attn  u’g  Hard  token  t  Reds,  Rhode  Island  40  075 

Clinrles  Becker,  Connecticut .  38  671 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts . 37  685 

Jacob  K  Jansen.  Connecticut  .  88  834 

H.  W.  Full  logwood,  New  Jersey .  55  000 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut  . .  52  403 

Pinerrest  Orchards,  .Massachusetts....  47  808 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  S3  073 

Jos.  Brandenburg.  . .  40  020 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  50  019 

Braesid'e  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  42  509 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  53  504 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  49  415 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  51  404 

Mrs.  Rolltn  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  38  580 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  Connecticut  .  43  024 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  48  730 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa,  .  45  522 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.  40  402 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut  .  49  077 

(’has.  Heigh  Ohio  .  4S  300 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  45  798 

Will  Barron.  England  .  48  870 

.T.  ColllUMOU,  Fnglnnl  .  34  030 

Mnrsdeu  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  40  709 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  47  CIO 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  42  007 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  50  595 


The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live,  Grow  and  Lay  III  w  llw 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wears  now  booking  orders  for  hatching-eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised  birds- 
selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  ami  standard  requirements.  They  are  the  pick  of 
a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  We  ean  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  our  matings  of 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROOKS  EMBDEN  GEESE 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns?  Ilay  obi  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 
Send  for  Onr  Records  in  the  Connecticut  International  Egg-laying  Contests 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


Keeps  the  chicks  alive  because  they  can 
digest  the  cut  oatmeal  and  selected  steam- 
cooked  grains  that  it  contains.  Especially 
valuable  to  small  poultry  raisers  who  want 
to  get  good  results  from  a  small  brood. 

Remember  that  the  first  few  weeks  determine  whether  your 
brood  will  pay  or  not.  Feed  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed.  It  eliminates  the  danger  of  sour  grain  and  takes  the 
uncertainty  out  of  poultry-raising. 

Write  for  Sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  H.  Y. _ HARTFORD,  CONN. 


»  4  nv  Q  Vigorous,  sturdy,  healthy  chicles  from  farm-raised  breeding  flocks  of  pedi- 

<AD  I  VniVrVj  greed,  heavy  Ini-el's.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Gibson  eggs  from  Utility 
trains  guaranteed  80S,  fertile. 

BREEDINCa  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  1.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  /IN 

Infuse  Gibson's  *•  Bred  to  Lay  "  blood  in  your  flocks.  The  Birds  are  large,  hearty  and  S  \  / 

i vigorous  and  will  make  your  flocks  productive  and  profitable.  Let  us  stoek  your  farm  k  Sr 
or  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order  early  ;  you  get  better  service.  Illustrated  I  \  >s 
folder  on  request,.  k  y/K 

V.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  DRAWER  C.  GALEN  FARMS,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


8.  C.  VTIIITK  I.ROIIOflNS  LXfl.l  SIVM.Y 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chicks  are  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  pr 
100.  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Sale  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  t 
pullets  on  application.  1i  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  g> 

What  you  want,  When  you  want  It. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


lAfUITTPADIIICKJ  10-12  lb.  Males 
VTV1I  I  C  VV  If  111  drl  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog 

MOUNTSVIILE  FARMS  •  Duck  Road.  Mounlvilie.  Virointa 


EGGS  288-Egg  Strain  White  Leghorns 

$1.25-15:  $3—45:  $5.5n—10i).  Good  Hatch  Guaranteed. 

SOLITUDE  FARM  *  Cartemvllle,  Virginia 


4  U  R  LT  O  M 
-V  FARMS  3 


rn  BABY  CHICKS  of  dependable  quality  from  our 
1  11  7800  Mammoth  Machine.  Custom  hatching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  fARMS  CO  ,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


During  April  I  can  spare  limited  number  Kegs  from 
selected  breeders  from  darns  with  records  irom  230 
to  216,  runted  to  264-25M-26U  and  2t'.f> -record  cockerels, 
$7  per  UK),  flan  spare  few  eggs  from  Breeders  hav¬ 
ing  individual  records,  lrom  221  to  239,  mated  to  260- 
263  and  365-record  cockerels.  $10  per  It’d.  93%  fertil¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Owing  to  lateness  of  Spring,  April 
and  Kariy  May  Eggs  will  be  of  more  value  than 
those  produced  in  March.  I  have  nothing  but  pure¬ 
bred  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 

A.  G.  LORD,  *  Phone  t  37,  Lakeville,  Conn, 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

also  W.  P.  Kofks  only  10c  each  after  May  1st.  Cir* 
ciijuv  free.  C.  G  SOHRYVER,  OMAR,  N.  Y. 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelten  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  si-/.;,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world's 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron's  strain  exclu¬ 
sively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  trapnested 
stock.  Price  list  ami  records  upon  request. 

M.  J.QUACKKNBUSH  -  Nut  ley,  N.  .1. 


wp;{2?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLO  CHICKS— ECGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wo  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  O.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  commercial  standard.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  sate  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  n  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  onr 
new  booklet,  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 

'Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  uud  Chick 
Circular,  2a  Lay.  Cont.  Reports  and  >  the  most 
practical  catalog  written.  “Utility  Facta"  Free. 

J.  B.  PARKS,  Box  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  “Utility”  Chicks  ,flNTfi  price? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  great  vigor  and 
large  size.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  S,  C,  W.  Leg- 
hoitiHonly.  Barron- VVycliotT  Strain  K.  III.  DAVIS 
Cliunc  Poultry  Farm,  Ciuclnuatun,  Now  York 


SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J 


Baby 

Chicks 


Cyphers  and  Young  Strains 

Hatching  Eggs,  Guaranteed  90tf  fertile,  $5 
per  hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  Day-Old 
Chicks,  $18  per  hundred.  From  vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  bens  on  alfalfa  range,  Eutire  flock  milk  fed. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  ::  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STORRSlBaby  Chicks 


PEN  I  After  May  15.  tO  for  SI. 50 

80  I  60  for  S6.50,  EGGS,  May  1  st 

^ S5 — 1  OO.  Circular  Free 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J, 


PUIPIf  Q  “Lnta  Season  Bargains"  on  S 
VjnlV/IYO  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Hock  and  Broiler  chicks,  *0,90  per  100  and  up 
Let  us  book  your  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Booklet  free.  CYCLONfc  HAll'HtftY,  Box  B.  Richfield,  Pa 


PUREBRED, 
^  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


Cyphers-Young  Strain 

of  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  —  10  weeks  —  $60  per  100 

CHICKS . $10  per  100 

HATCHING  EGGS,  904  Fertile  -  $5  per  100 

Selected  stock,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Milk  fed  and  on  Alfalfa 
ntujfo.  Absolutely  disease  free. 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  BIRDS  ONLY 

250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN;  free  ran  go;  40  acres;  large,  vigor¬ 
ous,  laying  heavily ,  best  health  guaranteed.  Bure 
white;  combs,  large  bright  red.  Legs,  strong  deep 
yellow  Big  laying  records.  Low  price.  Quick  sale. 

Fern  Rock  Poultry  Farm  -  Cresco,  Pa. 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


lrlt  soingleLomb  White  Leghorns 

you  nro  going  to  buy,  bettor  read  our  booklet,  Spec¬ 
ial  price  on  eggs  and  chicks  ir  orders  are  booked  be¬ 
low  March.  Iunuham  Eog  Baum,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  Dsil0H?*s 

3, 00U  breeders  on  free  farm  Banco,  Milk  Fed.  Spe¬ 
cial  bred  for  Win  ter  eggs.  156,00(1  baby  chicks  for 
1910  and  til), OHO  hatching  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
lor  baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery,  C«  *12  pen 
100.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small.  The  kind  that 
live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Get  your  orders  in 
early.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready,  ia  $0  per  100  in 
tiny  Quantity.  My  Book.  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
SolveJ,"  free  with  nli  $1!)  orders. 

Edgar  Hriggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  groat  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested.  Including  Barron  strut n;  n  week  pullets.  Rooking; 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Kaum,  Huntington,  N.Y 


W  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them" 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  itl 
We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guaranteesatisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  — s  FREE  CATALOG  will  set  you  right  V 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


24R-2flO-28'l-t)«g  Strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
and  hutching  e^cs  from  f roe-range  stock.  Safe  de. 
livery  and  satisfaction  gunrantood.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PflUERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Claytun,  N  Y; 


UNDER  LITERAL 

Guarantee  of  Absolute  Satisfaction 

We  offer  finest  S.C.W.  Foghorn  stock.  Prices  in  ruiy 
quantity.  Perfect  White  Eggs,  2  07..  ami  over.®  5c. 
each;  chicks,  lie  each  M  oney  Buck,  including  Express 
charges,  if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  otit-of-tbu-ordi- 
nnry  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250  egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Kegs-  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  nil  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville.  N.  Y. 


on  Leghorns.  Write  for  it  toddy  1 


Our  Leghorns  a!!l  Purebred  from  BARRON'S 

KEST  PEN.  Eggs,  It  pnr  15;  Soper  100.  You  can 
pay  more,  but  you  cannot  get  better  stock. 
MAPLEDALE  EGG  FARM  *  ERIN,  N.  Y. 


nod  up,  S.  C.  White  Uffhorrw  (wo  koop  no  other). 
greoUinfr  frorr*  fro  pry  tv  d  Muir*  from  *m>  Kjr«  11. n 
Stock  tested  for  white  rltf. rrhon  by  3tom«  Station, 
Ms. Link  list  fre© .  Some  fine  A  ircrinhi  rupxroiiAnrtftMo, 

ELMORE  FARM,  R.  3,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


InJ  deciding  where  you  will  buy  your  baby  chicks  or 
pullets  you  must  have  four  principal  considerations  in 
mind,  vi /  1.  Vigorous  stock.  2.  Stock  bred-to* 

lay.  3.  Reasonable  price.  4.  Honest  treatment. 

Our  stock  and  business  methods  tuiriil  these  conditions. 
To  illust rate  Out  Dock  Of  1000  pullets — Barron-Young 
strain  were  laying  300  eggs  per  day  in  Oct.,  when  eggs 
netted  us  6 5c.  per  do/.,  wholesale,  By  Feb.  I.Sih,  they 
were  laying  400,  and  even  the  snow  and  cold  of  February 
haven  't  Mopped  them.  And  we  do  not  force  our  hens. 
But  send  for  our  circular  and  rend  the  experiences  of  oth¬ 
er-  with  our  stock.  Read  particularly  paragraph  headed: 
*'200-ong  hens,  and  such.”  It  may  bring  up  ideas  you 
hadn’t  considered  before.  Write  today  to 

ARTHUR  H.  FENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


White  &  Rice  Strain  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Madu  in  A  mo  lira.  Broil  for  over  2Q  years  for  vigor 
ami  production.  Writ©  fov  prices.  FLOYD  Q. 
WHITE,  successor  to  White  S  Rice,  York  town,  N.Y. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c 

“A<>  good  as  the  Bent.”  Leaders  in  Laying  Content. 
Dull  very  ufter  May  15tb;  after  Junelst  10  cunts.  2- 
y ear-old  liens,  testc-d  free  from  Whit©  Diarrhea  by 
Storrs' Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records 
248-262,  3.000  chick.;  per  wook.  illustrated  Circular. 
A.  8.  HALL  -  ,  W,llinxtnr<l|  Conn. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Circular  Free-  Hurry  SmitTi,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


Utility  Leghorn  Breeders! 

Whit©  Leghorn  cocks  and  coeknrnls.  $5  each.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  host  laying  strain  as  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Day-old  chicks.  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now.  Peaslcy,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Ten  Weeks  Old  Pullets 


S.  C.”  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Hillsboro  Poultry  Farms,  A  M.  Shea,  Mgr.,  Somerville,  N.  J 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN — a  large  and  heavy-laying  strain. 
Large  white  Eggs  ana  many  of  them.  $1  per  15; 
$1,75  tier  30;  pov  100,  J.M.CA8K,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


o.  u.  w  mte  Leghorns 

We  have  a  strain  GUARANTEED  TO  LAY.  Isn’t 
that  just  what  you've  been  looking  for  ?  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Mating  List. 

Hough  Egg  Farm  Box  R  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


r@Q  S.C.RED  and 
b:  ®  W.  LEGHORN 

ilCA  The  Evidence  is  contained  in  our 
■3]  Illustrated  Calslog  (Post  Free) 

W  aJ  "More  Money  from  Chix 
f  tj  and  Ekks  for  Hatching '  ’ 
»y  Special  May  and  J une  Prices 
/  Address  Dept.  4 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.Y. 


S.C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILIBR00K  FARM.  M.  L.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


BARRON  CHIX 


n„I  „  r>l  ■  _  — S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 
1521  DV  Unix  Hatching  Eggs.  Booklet. 

"  “Haw  to  Gruw  Cliix,”  with  $10 

order.  ROKEY  GUN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  ti  Y. 


248-2fit)-284-egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  pot- 
100;  $60  per  1 ,600.  (’hicks,  $15  per  100.  Mating  list. 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillstlalo,  N.  V. 
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Every  Chick 
I^Goes  to 
Market 


j  Supplies 


Frank  I?.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  42  754 

Margareta  1*.  Farm,  Ohio  .  43  433 

Hranfuril  Karin,  ruiinecllcnt  .  48  504 

Brs n ford  Kami,  Cmniretient  37  537 

W.  r.  Athinaon.  Connects  cur  . .  48  500 

Kills  W.  Bentley,  New  \T<>rk . 51  071 

X.  W.  Ilnndryx,  Connecticut  .  43  470 

Ronrile  Brook  I'onltry  Farm,  X.  Y.,.  48  030 

Coorxe  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  48  578 

I  lamp  ton  Institute,  Virginia  . 41  594 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  37  377 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois .  48  505 

Harry  Williams.  Connecticut  . .  47  597 

(lake rest  Farm.  New  York  .  53  021 

Jus.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  41  009 

Summer  (trove  Farm,  Ohio  .  44  473 

Butt  Leghorns. 

L  E.  Hcaslcy,  Michigan  . .  40  381 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . .  28  315 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Coliioson,  England  .  44  701 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  IC.  Conrad.  New  Jersey _ ....  32  337 

Mottled  Anconas, 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  . .  39  057 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . . .  40  521 

"White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  (!.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  40  017 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  44  702 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  It.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  38  428 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  49  090 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


A  chick 
well  started 
is  half  sold — 
and  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  first 
ten  days  feeding. 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red.  thru-, 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  slock.  8ci«ntillcally  line  hied  away  from 
brooch  pens  uod  (nr  heavfeat  winter  tuylng.  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laving  Krda  in  existence.  laying 
rates  HI  to  267  <gg».  HATCHING  R  Cl  CIS  from  nmgnitl- 
cont.  large,  hardy ,  glowing  red  rose  a-nl  single  cotnU  Jtcna, 
not  pull  t-trr.  mated  U>  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burning  red 
mall'*,  themselves  out  of  trapncsti-d  lions-  Fertile,  tr.  ng, 
hatchablo.  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly. 
Shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  gswunteert.  White  diarrhoea 
absolutolyunltnown.  FINE  BREKDINCI  COCKERELS, 
early  it  ate.  lied,  largo,  hardy  ,v  igornus-  lir-eedsrv.great  stam¬ 
ina:  long  bucks,  low  mils,  short  lngw  well  spread .  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  and  out.  of  tmpnested  hen*.  HKEED- 
ING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  arid  In  ri  d  lug  pens. 

Wo  snip  nil  over  l).  S.,  Crmndo,  and  abroad  m  far  ns 
Australia,  mid  sell  eggs  and  stock  lo  State-,  and  the  1".  S. 
Govern  in  out.  Courteous,  straight  l'or  ward  dealings. 
SiUisf  a  cl  (on  (jiUTTtm  I  red, 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Corn  trull.  If.  Y., 

Fell.  C.  1916. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  Vibert  Strain.  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  t  EVER  SAW— both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  P.  K.  L. 

1916  mating  booklet  on  requeM. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Doxl,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Chick  Manna 

Standard  since  1884 

A  special,  complete  food,  n 
exactly  suited  to  the  natural 
needs  of  Chicks,  Turkeys  and 
Pheasants  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  Bring  them  through  the 
critical  period  safely,  and  you  cap 
count  on  them  for  market  audprofit. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  F.  P.  C. 
Chick  Manna  or  write  direct  for 
offer  of  trial  package  by  Parcel 
Post.  Booklet  on  prevention 
of  poultry  losses  sent  FRF.E. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON  r; 

/ "Si1  Lartsdale,  ,P»-  — — 


SsiSvT''  Fs.  If  yon  don't  keep 

them  yon  orttht  to.  Com- 
pleto  banner's  outfit  o£ 
'  trees  ar.d  eqwiprrj--rt  needs  bat  a  small 

'MF  jnveNnu-nt.  For  years  our  celebrated 
line  of  Bee-Kc-eprr's  Supplies  has  maintained  a 
repartition  far  hiayhwt  quality. 

Sold  direct  to  you  at.  our  well  known  money-saving 
prices,  every  item  offers  an  unusual  value.  Don’t 
bny  equipment  for  tills*  year  until  you  learn  how 
much  money  waenn  actually  pave  you. 

Send  today  for  our  farm  Book, 


Hew  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  ft.  Worth,  Portland,  Ore. 

Write  house  most  convenient  to  you 


ars-tas  PARTRIDGES  I  pheasants 

CfiporcallriOfi,  Black  Giune,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qvnrlis, 
Rabbits.  Door,  otc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
FbeittnuLs.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Stovks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Dneks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Knmith,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  IVM.  j.  .HACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  IlopiirtnicHt  lO,  Yardley,  Fa, 


TRAPNESTED 

1  A  strain  of  It.  I.  Recto  that  have  a  | 
|  national  reputation  for  vigor  and  egg  | 
1  production.  Wo  offer  eggs  for  hatch-  | 
1  ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  ped-  | 
1  igreed  breeders  of  good  coJor,  that  have  § 
1  behind  them  years  of  careful  mating  § 
1  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individ-  § 
|  uni  breeders.  Why  not  send  us  your  | 
1  order,  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  blood  § 
1  lines.  Carefpl  buyers  send  here  for  § 
|  eggs  and  stock,  among  them  such  good  § 
1  people  as 

|  Rhode  Island  State  College  f 
f  New  Hampshire  State  College  f 
|  Michigan  Agricultural  College  1 

|  Such  good  people  do  not  order  un-  I 
f  less  they  have  confidence  in  the  breed-  f 
f  er  and  his  stock.  Honorable  treatment  f 
f  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat-  \ 
|  ing  list  will  be  scut  on  request,  1 

\  COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H.  | 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — April  IS  fire  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  building  at  Prince  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  occupied  by  F. 
Sch (nickel  &  Co.,  makers  of  leather  goods, 
caused  a  loss  of  .$150, 000,  and  held  up 
traffic  for  two  hours. 

The  (lilt.  Edge  Express,  a  fast  all  steel 
through  passenger  train  from  Boston  on 
the  New  York,  New  Jlavcn  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  tore  a  shattering  path  through 
the  rear  ears  of  a  local  train,  also  from 
Boston,  that  was  taking  a  siding  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  R.  I.,  April  17,  to  give  the  express 
right  of  way.  A  fog  prevailed  at  the  time. 
In  the  grinding  crash  and  a  fire  that 
quickly  enveloped  the  two  rear  ears  of 
the  local  and  spread  to  the  freight  and 
passenger  stations  near;  five  persons  were 
killed  and  nearly  fifty  injured. 

A  72-mile  gale  visited  New  York  and 
vicinity  April  IS,  swamping  a  tugboat  in 
the  bay,  with  the  loss  of  one  life,  drown¬ 
ing  a  child  at  Passaic,  N.  by  blowing 
her  into  the  river,  and  causing  many  in¬ 
juries  through  broken  windows  and  bill¬ 
ing  signs. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  reopened  to 
traffic  April  15  with  the  passage  of  1G 
ships,  seven  northbound  and  nine  south¬ 
bound,  including  the  transport  Buford. 
The  first  vessel  to  use  the  reopened  water¬ 
way  was  the  British  steamer  St.  Yer- 
on  iea. 

April  IS  the  farmers  of  the  South  San 
Joaquin  district,  California,  held  a  rabbit 
drive  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
farm  bureau  officials.  About  2,000  jack 
rabbits  were  killed. 

MEXICO. — Carranzista  military  au¬ 
thorities  in  southern  Chihuahua  have 
served  warning  on  Brig.-Gen.  Pershing, 
commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
Mexico,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  American  expedition  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  south  will  lead  to  serious  trouble. 
Major-Gen.  Funston,  forwarding  the  Per¬ 
shing  report,  is  understood  to  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  threatening  the  attitude  of  the 
<  ‘arranzistas  and  to  have  asked  for  fur¬ 
ther  instructions.  He  is  said  to  have 
added  that  in  view  of  the  information  in 
his  possession  he  has  already  thrown 
2,300  additional  troops  across  the  bonier 
to  guard  the  line,  of  communication.  April 
12  American  troops  were  attacked  at 
Parral  by  the  populace,  one  V.  8.  soldier 
being  killed.  The  troops  had  entered 
Parral  to  secure  food  and  water. 


will  fill  tbe  epg  basket  next  winter, 
horns.  8  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Hatching  Eggs.  YVy-Mar  Farm, 


S.  0.  W.  Leg- 
8  to  12  cents. 

Denton,  J>L<1. 


Xmv  ia  tiro  time  to  make  your  layers)  produce— -wliiic  the 
pries  of  egg*  is  soaring.  -  — 


HATCHING  EGGS  KtiST'S 

100.  Colonial  Red  Strain  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $6.  per 
loO.  Sheppard  strain  S.  Anemias,  4$,  per  100 

1‘leasant  View  I’onltry  Farm,  Otto,  N.  Y. 


By  Experts 

Tells 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Thl 

L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  R.  0  Box  87.  Goshen,  Oranoc  Co,,  New  York 


go  lo  ileal’  f  ttcar  >*»»«  / 

whd  hrtilfllwtf  Uc  l  C  nib.  fT  1 

A*U  fur  lit; if  Cumb  llat 

Mush— the  gruat  eft^-ru ■fleer. 

Edwards  &  Loomis’Co-.  344C  No. Elizabeth  St. .Chicago,  HI. 
Also  Manufachirers  of  the  Famous  Red  Hum  Dairy  Feeds 


s.D.w«ht^«MYWi!%5^S^Pi;ii 

A  menen  aim  Produce.  25,000  chirks  and  eggs  for  sn  le- 
Prices  tow.  Write  u=.  Twill  Oak*  Farm,  Kox  IC,  I'uimyi  H,  Pa. 


Mammoth  pekin  and  fawn  and  white  runner  ducks. 

Prize  winners.  F.ggs,  $1  per  12:  $4  per  50:  $7.50 
per  100.  GEO-  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Box  160.  Flanders.  N  J. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-Eggs  HATCHING 

from  very  fine  specimens.  Well  mated.  Great 
Winter  layers.  S1.50  per  setting.  Infertile  eggs  mud,) 

good,  LUCIA  TUCKER.  101  Ranch  Farm.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Indian  Runner  Ducks— Eggs  „aft0chV 

Selected  from  best  Winter  layers  of  snowy  white 
eggs.  $2  per  setting.  90%  fertility . 

II.  IS.  MORGAN  -  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


Day-uld  chicks $15  per  hundred.  Hutching  eggs  $J.2n  per 
setting  of  13.  ST.***)  per  hundred,  all  from  Henry -weight, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Wilder  Laying  Stock,  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Range,  carefully  selected  fur  color,  and  kept  in 
( ipen  Front  House.--  under  nm-t  Sand-ary  (v.niUtioiWi  Safe 
arrival  of  Chicks.  Kcrtilitv  of  Cirgs  »i%  Bnd  ** Absolute 
Kut  isfnet  Inn  Gnu  run  Iced  ”  No  more  hreedincr  stock  for 
sale  until  further  nolle.-.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland  N.  J. 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  ShowiryrdQ  different  cuts  of 
large  portable  houses,  coops,  ete.  I’rices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph.  Mass. 


Mammoth  Emdon  Goose  tS'&S^S:  822?  l'ri 

Red,  Canipines,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  W.vandtrttes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  VArds,  JR.  3,  Athens,  Pa, 


J  SALE- ABOUT  TWENTY  (20)  TOULOU  SE 
OKESE.  W.C.  WIUPPUS,  I’r Rcii  aSe.  N.  Y. 


START  CHICKS 

Off  Right 

Blue  Ribbon  Chick  Feed 


— M.  Rirnire,  B.  Reii,  Narragansctt, 
White  Hoi.  $3  35 pot  12,  delivered  hy 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


|  n  AAA  PUICIfC  fut"  BHA  from  our  heavy  winter 
IU(UUU  InlbRO  lu\  ing  HI  ruins.  Also  VPlCll  U.-il 
and  PittntU'lil  Barred  H<«-k  strains.  Hftfeliing  eggs  in 
limited  gustiMUi-s  Cliieks  hatched  ioCaodee  Mum, noth, 
carefully  inspeeted  before  shipping  and  vrua  ranie,  d  to 
reach  yon  in  parf cot  condition.  J  im  must  r,e  wntisded  or 
we  cannot  keep  your  money,  tio  pullctj  rnlscat  from  3u0 
chicks  shipped  a  customer  in  Viiginia'last  year  gave  him 
71  ecgs.lan  fltli.  Order  now.  PLEASANT  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FA  IC  .11.  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


Will  Do  It 

Our  Book  "  ttTuit  To  Do  Kooh 
Month  In  Thr  I'oullry  Yard" 
tells  stout  startiTia  i.j ,.  ntisitiK 
chicks.  Free  to  Poultry  Keepers 
Lost,  uf  [iulTaln. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  o  fS 

catalog  Sc.  stamp,  showing  poro  wild  got, tiler  from  the 
mountuiu.  VALLLV  VIEW  - -  “ 


1‘Ot  tTKV  KxlUt,  H«i|lovll|c,  Pa 


DURE  BRED  150UKI50N  BED  TURKEY  EGGS 
r  Prize-laying  strain,  $4  per  11./ Fiona  Horning 
Indian R,  Luck  Eggs,  $1.25 per  12.  (Nn.  1,  Genessee,  Pa. 


INC  U  BATOR  - 

THERMOMETERS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 

Eggs  and  Chtx  from  free  range,  tliorobrcil  stock 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 

Ducklings  and  Guinea  Chix  also  supplied 
Commercial  Hatching  25000  egg  capacity 

I’rit  uA  and  particulars  on  application 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  MILLERTON.  N.  Y. 


I  per  10.  It.  C.  Red  Eggs.  31 
Iheep,  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE. 


pr  — "alwai*  toll  the  truth.”  Alwnya  krund  ia 

the  best  incubators.  Insist  Hint  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  he  thus  equipped  ftud  put  7)?at  in  your  old 
ones,  too.  Price  y*c  cadi,  at  your  dralrer.  or  fr-'m 
us,  jaistpaid.  Semi  for  free  beulvlel,  “I  iicrinometer 
Pacts  Worth  Knowing.” 

laylor  Instrument  Companies  rLkc  "ter?Nd 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

F’nurtp.'iitli  .vear.Haidy  thOTOcgiibted  stoc  It.  Cocker 
els.  $2.5l)  each.  Selected  eggs,  13-$1.25,  ofi-L!  50.  IDO-  $(i 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn 


Starrett’s  S.  C.  Reds^S  VVtTnS 

dark  and  vigorous.  Eggs  foi'  HATCHING,  $7,  $10. $15  per 
100.  A  lew  Mitungs  (if)  *5  por  13  from  onv  BIO  ACRES 
ami  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MA1CD  by  the  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  »J.  II.  ST  A  BRETT,  Cochcsctl,  Muss. 


American  Dominiques— Money  Makers 

HERBERT  D.  ROOKS  .  Mills,  l*a. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Carnes 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street  New  York 


9 C  VI 0 1 CT| C ^  Flue  Chickens,  Dneks.  Turkeys,  Stock 
■Jd  IRniLllLO  .ui:1  l.ggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  illus¬ 
trated  circular  fl-tie.  JOHil  K.  lltvlffOtK,  Hnrriiontiorf.Yi. 


Tompkins-Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Redi 

Hatching  egys  from  ffitarunttod  heavy  Tall  and  win 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15:  S4  per  511;  $7.50  per  100 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 
C.  A.  GAKDE,  -  Mar)boroug;li,  N.  Y 


-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stocktun  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York.  May  .'I. 

IIulsteiu-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Midi..  June  (5. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Head¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  June  12H-U7. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Milwaukee,  M  is.,  June  2S-M0, 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Sept.  4-1 S. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y„  Sept.  5. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y\, 
Sept.  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


exclusively.  Eg>rs,  per 

Short  &  Trrfifi.  CorUand,  M.  Y. 


Improved  Silver  Campines 


Austin's  200  S  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin, 
K.ggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  nulling  (15) ;  utility.  $7  50  per  100, 
Safa  deli  yfiry  and  fertility  guaranteed.  *  h  Icks,  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  TARM.  Bux  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  II 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch 
ing.  85c„  15;  $4.50,  100.  fieo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance.  N.Y 


11  I  "I  Mill  Line  bred  tor  10  years  for 
health,  vigor,  and  heavy 
/'I  IT  Y  t\  XT  fl  layiag.  All  stock  trapnesteci. 
I  LI  II  ||  W  All  males  st  tl  sons  of  21111- 
I  ,  n  I  I  ,  |\  egg  hens.  KeduceU  prices 
VIII  VUU  May  1st.  Catalog  free. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM.  R.  D.  9,  Holliston,  Man. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  n,VmPm)M^rb'!rd,s! 

Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Kggs  and  chlrUv  Staid 
for  free  mating  list.  A.  E,  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek.  N.  Y. 


Heavy-Laying 
Eggs,  $1  and 


Strain  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
!  per  15-  Odithia  Farm,  R,  Stanley.  N  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS  Parks  Strain 

Eggs, $1  per  15;  $5  period.  Fred  Goodlelluw  Gilboa.N.Y. 


^ — Trapnest  Roc- 
“  Or d  8 .  15d  to  180 
hundred. 

Cheparhet,  R.  I. 


Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  ^ stock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 


fifl  Rp«f  RrjiPffQ — G'hielieixs.  dneks,  geese,  turkeys. 
0U  DCSL  OlhtiUS  guin^s.  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  and 
KggsA  akrable  catrUujue  free  H.A.Souiitr.So«M.Sdler«ille,Pa. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDSr^^^-Xui'.f- 

Kl  Fall  »ml  Karly  Whiter  layer*  fur  braulets.  Egyr,  $1.9.— |r>; 
»3.50-i0:  *6-100.  Box  1911.  B.  (jlU  fclMIl  Ml,  Pcirl.  ii.  Lunii 


Parks'  Bred-to-Lsiy  Strain.  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs.  $1.5U  per  15;  $5  per  Ml. 
II.EVEKKTT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


fiilrLem?,(l'K&«,£eeso>tat4rpyB,gri1ncaf!,dr)£s  and  hares.  Sto,  t  ind 
Kisk.  lUnstrated  Catalog  tree.  ESWIM  *.  S0UDER.  Box  B.  Telloni,  P» 


Perfection"  BARRED  ROCKS  (Singlets) 


Eggs  from  world's  best  strain.  From  prize- winners, 
$3  per  setting:  4  settings,  $10.  Utility  eggs  from 
sarin:  blood,  $1. 50  tier  setting:  $8  pt*r  1(H).  Cockerels, 
$3.  $4,  $.5.  Or,  11  A  YUAN,  Ooylestown,  l'a. 


April  10.  For  the  psist  six  months  I 
hn vo  received  for  milk.  October.  $1 .70  per 
TOO;  November,  $I.N();  December,  $1,80; 
January,  $1.90;  Ft  bnmry.  $1.80;  March, 
$1.70.  I  bought  two  cows  nnd  paid  $81) 
apiece,  sold  some  obi  mies  at  $35  and  $40. 
Apples  have  been  selling  at  $1  per  bn,  all 
Winter.  Kggs  have  brought,  October, 
30c. ;  November,  52c. ;  December,  l!)e. ; 
January,  34c.;  February,  30c.;  March, 
28c.  M,  J,  K. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Milch  cows,  common,  about  $50;  better 
gl  ades,  $100.  Fork,  Il^e.  lb. ;  butter, 
wholesale,  32c. ;  private  sales,  40e. ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  dozen,  25c.  at  present ;  private 
sales,  dozen.  30c.  Stock  hay  about  $18; 
best  Timothy.  $25.  Apples,  $2.50  barrel ; 
potatoes.  $1,30  Ini.  E.  it. 

ML.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Fifteen  Most  Popular  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeders.  Send  for  catalogue. 

SUSQUEHANNA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Distinct,  Definite  laying  strains  oi  Barred  Rucks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  arc  from  the  oldest  and  best 
trapnested  strain  in  America.  Birds  of  the  same  strain 
won  the  Mo,  egg  contest.  We  have  a  handsome  breeding 
flock  uniform  in  size  and  nicely  marked.  R.  I.  Reds  are  a 
200-egg  strain,  large  si/.e,  uniform,  sound,  red  color,  tine, 
layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Chicks,  $15.00  per  100, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.00.  Also  eggs  Irom  deep, 
rich,  glowing,  trapnested  Reds  fit  $1000  per  selling. 
Laying  rates  207-265.  Courteous  treatment  guaranteed. 
T.  n.  1-LoDorts  Norway,  Me. 


FANCY  BUFF  ROCKS-Poly  Strain 

Eggs,  $1  per  setting.  Fred  Oebbage,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


-Clioire  egg*  for  -hatching,  $!  per  15, 

Beuas  La.ri.so 1 1  _  Chester,  N.  J, 


Barred  Rock 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 

See  their  record  in  last  year's  contest  at  Storrs.  Free 
range  cockerels. Hatching  eggs.WhiteLegiiorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Eggs.  $1  peg  15;  $5  per  100.  J  iay-old  chicks,  $lfl  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Hamestcad.  Geeroetown.  Delaware 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks’1 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  0. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyaudottes,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds, 
Barred  Rooks.  8eud  for  Booklet  aud  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  -  Box  137,  Uemarest,  N-  J. 


Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 


DADD  A  |k|  LEGHORNS  Sri 

DAl\KvH  WYANDOTTES  V*  J 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron 

strain  bens  nmu-a  to  cockerels  we 

imported  fnim  Torn  Barron's  l.eav- 

iest  layers,  birds  with  records  rung-  11 

ing  from  "372  to  ‘~S3  egujs  in  tmltet  y«nr.  Chicks 

from  $20  to  $40  a  hundred.  Write  tor  mating  list. 

CTZ  PI  I  DAP  13  McDonogh  School  Farm 

■  t"  DU  l\MCrt  McDortoyh,  Md. 


XJRED  15  years  for  high  produclion  of  eggs  and 
meat.  Hatclrine  eggs  thai  arc  showing  S5‘'» 
fertile  SHOO  per  I  (XL  $Xj.OO  per  1000.  llav-oM 
chicks.  81S.00  per  1U0.  S10.0II  per  M.  *5.00  pur  2d. 
S170.U0  per  1000.  JtiHlrntiop  in  prices  oft»r  May  1. 

/r^ewta-  H.  A.  Wilson,  Prop.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Bred -to- Lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  !|ilnr™" 

Young  strain  Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Special  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  l’rompt  slripmouts.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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Speed  reduced  10  revo¬ 
lutions.  Loss  of  butter 
7.28  pounds 


Speed  reduced  20  revo¬ 
lutions.  Loss  of  butter 
12.74  pounds 


Separator  running 
at  full  speed.  Loss 
ofbutter  1.75  pounds 


These  figures  from  the  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  116,  show  the  loss  in  butter 
resulting  from  not  turning  a  fixed-feed  sepa¬ 
rator  at  exactly  the  speed  stamped  on  the  crank. 

And  investigations  showed  that  19  out  of 
every  20  separator  operators  thruout  the  country 
turned  their  machines  too  slow  much  of  the  time. 


SUCTION— PEED 


is  the  on/y  separator  made  which  will  not 
lose  cream  at  varying  speeds .  The  wonder¬ 
ful  "Suction-feed”  always  feeds  the  milk  to  the 
bowl  in  exact  proportion  to  the  separating  force 
being  generated.  At  45  revolutions  it  skims 
clean;  at  55  it  skims  clean  and  at  35  revolu¬ 
tions  it  skims  equally  clean .  No  other  separator 
can  do  it. 

No  matter  how  you  turn  the  New  Sharpies 
you  always  get  even  thickness  cream.  Just 
set  the  cream  screw  at  the  desired  thickness 
and  it  will  come  out  velvety  and  even — no 
matter  how  you  vary  the  speed.  No  other 

J  separator  can  do  it. 

The  Sharpies  Tubular 
| w  bowl  is  the  simplest  and 

ilk  lightest  in  existence.  It  has 

|fl  only  one  plain  part  in  it— 

».l  no  discs  to  wash  and 

bother  with. 

All  these  and 
many  other 
features  explain 
why  the  New 
Sharpies  is  the 
profitable  sepa¬ 
rator  for  you  to 
use.  It  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  detail  in 
catalog  “Velvet” 
for  Dairymen . 
Send  for  your 
copy  today. 
Write  Dept.  12. 


See  how  easy  he 
pours  into  the  low 
supply  tank. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  Portland 


^lay'n”  kvery  Busisiess  Farmer 

the  Bailey  Slianmncr  and  Strop,  Which  puts  a 
smooth  keen  edge  on  your  razor  blade — quickly — cosily.  A  few  strokes — that's  all.  One  side,  with  detente 
abrasive  makes  a  keen  edge.  The  other  side  oiled  calf-akin,  makes  II  smooth  for  comfortable  shaving.  Both 
surfaces,  mounted  on  flexible  pads  bug  the  blade  at  exactly  the  right  angle— no  tearing  or  spoiling  the  deli¬ 
cate  edge.  For  regular  razors  and  safety  blades.  Easy  to  use.  Try  it  for  30  days.  If  it  doesn’t  give  real 
shaving  comfort  we’ll  take  It  back.  Will  be  sent,  postpaid,  as  a  Howard  for  sending 

Two  Yearly  Subscriptions  ( vSur0orwn  mhae%  berone  Vfi&Stwo)  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Send  in  your  neighbor's  and  your  own  subscription  and  enjoy  real  shaving  comfort 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


iESlirai 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  .Vew- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


April  11.  Our  milk  is  sold  to  a  cheese 
factory,  and  they  give  the  Borden  price 
with  a  premium  for  butterfat.  Potatoes 
are  selling  for  $1.25  per  bn. ;  eggs  25c. 
Good  fresh  cows  $80  to  $00.  Hay  in 
barn  $18  per  ton.  Almost  all  the  apples 
are  sold  in  the  Fall  on  the  trees,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  price  of  labor.  Help  is 
very  scarce,  day  men  get  $2  for  nine 
hours’  work.  A  friend  w*ho  lives  about 
three  miles  from  my  place  sold  his  farm 
of  100  acres  for  $80,000.  M.  M. 

Monroe.  X.  Y. 

Apri.  11.  We  are  in  the  fruit,  truck 
and  poultry  business  and  sell  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Philadelphia.  At  present  we  are 
selling  potatoes  $1.50  per  bu. ;  carrots 
65c  per  basket;  onions  75c  per  %-basket; 
turnips  50c  per  basket.  Eggs  82c;  chick¬ 
en  25c  per  lb.  Some  Winter  broiling 
chicks  85c  per  lb.  Horses  sold  here  at 
public  sale  this  week  from  $200  up,  _$325 
for  good  farm  horses.  Cows  bring  $70  to 
$100 ;  live  chickens  IS  to  22c. 

Jarrettown,  Pa.  8.  F.  F. 

April  18.  Good  horses  bring  from  $150 
to  $250.  Fresh  cows,  $110  to  $115; 
calves.  lO'/gc.  per  lb.  Not  many  dairies 
around  here;  what  there  are  retail  their 
milk  foi'  9c.  per  quart.  Hogs,  12c.  per 
lb.;  bay,  choice,  baled,  $22  per  ton  ;  corn, 
80c.  per  hu. ;  oats,  50c.  per  bu. ;  chickens, 
22c.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  26c.  per  dozen.  Crops 
are  late  getting  iu  this  Spring,  owing  to 
the  wet  weather.  J.  V.  C. 

Kingston.  N.  .T. 

April  14.  Potatoes,  will  bring  $1.10  per 
bu.  wholesale  and  $1.40  at  stores.  Apples, 
none  locally,  but  from  stores  $1.40  to 
$1.60  per  bu.  Butter,  country.  40c.; 
creamery,  45c.  lb.  No  cattle  selling  ex¬ 
cept  dry  cows  at  $4  per  ewt.  on  foot. 
Wheat,  $1.15  bu.,  but  farmers  are  bold¬ 
ing  for  $1.50.  Cabbage,  wholesale,  one 
cent  per  lb.  Parsnips,  75c.  per  bu.  Eggs. 
25c.  dozen,  retail,  22c.  wholesale.  Chick¬ 
ens,  dressed  old  hens  or  yoarliugs,  28c.  II). 
Milk,  wholesale,  22c.  gallon,  retail  10c. 
quart.  Oats.  70c.  bu. ;  hay,  $16  ton ; 
wheat  straw,  $8.  baled.  Fresh  cows,  $50 
to  $00 ;  horses,  $200  per  head.  w.  M.  A. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

One  hundred  cows,  mostly  heifers,  two 
and  three  years  old,  sold  at  public  sale 
from  $45  to  $00.  The  average  was  $63.50. 
Apples.  90c.  per  bu.  at  stores ;  potatoes, 
$1.25 ;  eggs,  retail.  28c.  Fresh  creamery 
butter,  45c.  retail.  Hay,  $15  in  barn. 
Corn  and  meal  at  mill,  $1.65  per  ewt. ; 
oats,  58c.  bu. ;  mixed  feed  (bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed),  $1.50  per  ewt.;  turnips. 
65c.,  retail,  per  bu.  Seed  corn  from  $2 
to  $8  per  bu. ;  veal  calves  at  farm,  9c.  per 
lb.  Horses,  from  live  to  seven  years, 
1.200  lbs.,  $250.  s.  w.  F. 

Dalton,  Pa. 

April  14.  Farmers  are  very  much  dis¬ 
gusted  over  the  labor  question.  The 
greatest  demand  in  this  locality  is  for 
help  in  Summer  and  Autumn  during  the 
growing  season  and  harvest  time.  Wages 
have  advanced  about  $5  a  month  during 
the  last  five  years.  But  few  bauds  can 
be  depended  upon.  Many  farmers  start 
in  the  season  with  a  hand  and  plan  their 
Summer’s  work  accordingly.  Hn fortun¬ 
ately  without  a  moment’s  warning,  the 
help  is  gone.  It  is  feared  the  situation 
will  be  worse  than  was  ever  known  be¬ 
fore*  during  the  coining  harvest  season, 
which  is  due  to  so  many  laborers  having 
to  work  in  the  munition  plants  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  State.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  machinery  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmers  seems  to  be  our  only  hope 
of  solving  the  question.  Many  are  using 
the  sulky  plows,  gang  plows,  manure 
spreaders  and  farm  tractors  are  coming 
in  fast.  The  average  price  paid  for  farm 
help  is  about  $18  to  $20  per  mouth,  with 
board,  washing  and  in  many  cases  a 
horse  boarded.  Those  who  work  by  the 
day  nud  board  themselves  usually  get  $25 
per  month  for  the  year,  with  a  house  to 
live  in  and  ground  enough  to  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  families  and  fruit  and  in 
many  cases  their  fuel  is  furnished. 

Dover,  Del.  C.  H. 

Apr.  13.  Silage  sold  at  auction  last 
week  for  $4.20  per  ton.  I  have  sold  some 
at  private  sale  for  $5.  Good  hay  will 
bring  $25  to  $26  delivered  in  Newburgh; 
at  auctions  this  Spring  it  has  gone  as 
high  as  $31.50  with  a  credit  of  six  to 
eight  months.  Potatoes  $1.25  per  bu. 
Veal  is  lower ;  it  is  hard  to  gel  10c*  per 
lh.  for  nice  calves.  Most  all  fruit  was 
sold  last  Fall,  very  little  in  storage.  I 
see  a  few  apples  going  to  New  York  in 
crates  which  sell  for  about  75c  per  crate. 
We  get  the  Borden  price  for  milk  a|- 
thimgh  the  creamery  is  conducted  by  It.  | 
F.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn.  Eggs  21c 
from  a  man  who  goes  through  every 
week,  20c  at  the  store.  Oats  at  the  feed 
store  52c  per  bu.,  while  at  auctions  they 
have  brought  over  60c  per  bu.  Weather 
still  continues  cold  and  windy.  April  12 
a  few  farmers  with  high  ground  began 
to  plow.  I  am  seting  2.000  cur  rapt  bush¬ 
es  two  years  old,  which  cost  me  $12  per 
thousand.  They  arc  fine  bushes.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  been  pulled  this  Spring  as 
prices  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  the 
past  year  or  two.  I  am  planting  on  the 
notion  that  “in  times  of  plenty  one  should 
prepare  for  a  famine.”  j.  E.  H. 

Modena,  N.  Y. 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  iUtlf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  years'  u»e  and  is  the  ONLY'  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  “ Direct  from  our 
Factory”  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  fir6t  cost  and  satisfactory  results 

L  Tells  all  about  Paint 
Trioere>oZl  ]  and  Painting  for  Du- 
jZajnt  i|  rabbity.  How  to  avoid 

RooA  <  tro«ble  and  expense 
|  caused  by  Paints  fad- 
.  ’  l  i  ing, chalking  and  ped- 

i  n  g .  Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
— FREE  with  Sampls 
*  Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

S  Do  it  Now— I  will  Save 

'  1  Ifj  y°u  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

* _ '  246  Plymouth  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Oldest  Bendy  Mixed  Pnlnt  House  in  Amerton 
Eatab.  1842. 


m0M.  the  HEART  Of  the 

LUMBER  MART  < 

J-feiSrS  /VOfMWs 

IV  Grti-ieU  |  PFi  _  I 

UmWrVa.d  yLUMBER#^ 


wma  10NAWANDA. 


on  Jtsuiming  Materials 

You  can’t  expert  to  equal  our  prices  else¬ 
where,  quality  (or  quality,  because  we  are  in 
the  head  of  the.  lumber  mad,  and  save  on 
freight  rale*  nMhe  source,  4^  If  you  »r«  going  to 
liny  I  .11  rolirr,  Frame*.  Lath,  Clapboards.  Shingles 
Paint,  Doors,  Wallboard,  Windows.  Roofing, 
Interior  Fnith  or  1  lardwxrr —  Brandt  will  save  you 
money,  ;>*  w*  regulate  prices  in  this  district.  <J  Don’t 
buy  until  you  have  lint  seen  our  Big  Price  Regu¬ 
lator  Catalog.  It’s  brimful  of  everything  you  need 
at  snap  prices.  IVrife  for  it  today, 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


f  DkHESSDIP 

DISINFECTANT 

- - -gMaumap)  si 


*  sail  pry, 

4  /W;«Afe  ,/■ 
AW  W*  i 


Safest  Disinfectant  for 
Farm  and  Home 

You  can  always  bo  sure  of  the  best  results 
when  you  use  Ur.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
for  destroying  foul  odors,  cleansing  cuts  and 
wounds  or  killing  lice.  This  old  reliable 
preparation  is  non-poison  ous.  it  will  not  irri¬ 
tate  the  skin  nor  harm  the  wool.  No  matter 
where  or  when  you  buy  It,  ita  strength  is 
always  uniform. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

is  excellent  for  cleansing  and  purifying 
stables,  sinks,  drains,  garbage  cans,  out¬ 
houses,  stagnant  pools,  etc. 

It  kills  hog  lice,  ticks  on  sheep,  scab,  and 
other  parasitic  skin  ailments  of  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  dogs. 
l-0«!lon  Can,  lit. 00  (except  in  Canada  and  the  fat* 
West);  smaller plrc*.  os  low  us  2&c.  In  pint  bottles, 
quart,  halt-gallon,  gallon  cans  and  barrels.  The 
household  size  has  a  handy  take-olf-and-put-oa 
stopper.  nr,  riv  rh  ftstPt* 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


The  Rose.  Parsons . . 

plant  Diseases,  Massee . . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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New  England  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  095) 

able,  except  as  affording  some  sort  of  a 
market  for  a  great  amount  of  ordinary 
feed  and  fodder  tlmt  could  hardly  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  any  other  way? 

The  managers  of  this  flock  are  trying 
the  same  experiment  another  year.  Mean¬ 
while  they  say  they  would  be  glad  if 
somebody  would  show  by  the  actual  facts 
and  figures  just  how  money  has  been 
made  from  a  plain  farm  flock  in  New 
England. 

Boston  Markets 

BUTTER  PRICES  FIRM. 

Supplies  continue  light  and  demand  is 
active.  The  prospect  of  larger  supplies 
in  the  near  future,  however,  is  sure  to 
take  some  effect  before  long;  but  so  far 
quotations  have  held  close  to  the  high 
figures  of  the  season.  Northern  tub 
creamery  brings  30  cents  in  Boston  for 
choice  grades  and  35  cents  for  No.  1 
grade.  Seconds  range  from  34  to  34(4 
cents.  Prices  in  western  markets  have 
weakened  a  little,  which  some  dealers  con¬ 
sider  a  signal  for  a  coining  decline  here. 
Said  I,  S.  Ballou  &  Company:  "We  are 
in  the  pinch  of  the  season  and  the  but¬ 
ter  supply  is  short.  It  is  only  a  question 
when  enough  butter  comes  along  to  fill 
the  gap  between  the  old  and  new  make. 
Supplies  on  hand  are  not  enough  to  last 
very  long  ahead  and  prices  have  been 
bid  up  while  the  situation  lasts.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  inside  quotation 
has  been  3(5  cents  for  some  time  for  top 
market  grade.  Not  much  is  being  done 
in  export  business,  the  price  being  too 
high,  although  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
quiry.  Freight,  facilities  are  hard  to  get 
for  export.  They  would  like  to  buy  the 
butter  in  Europe  if  they  could  get  it. 
The  future  of  the  market  depends  upon 
the  weather.  The  make  has  already  been 
held  back  by  l  lie  cold  backward  season. 
The  market,  will  follow  the  time  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Spring  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction." 

Supplies  of  cheese  continue  light  and 
demand  is  mostly  for  small  lots.  The 
loreign  market  has  been  tending  toward 
higher  values  and  the  market  here  has 
strengthened  thereby,  resulting  in  firm¬ 
ness  of  dealers  as  regards  their  asking 
price.  The  market  holds  around  IS  cents 
for  firsts  to  extras. 


asking  price.  The  market  for  repacked 
country  Baldwins  cannot  be  quoted  above 
$2  per  barrel  for  No.  1.  and  for  No.  2. 
$1.50  top  price.  For  cold  storage  fruit, 
the  range  is  $2.75  to  $4  for  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins.  Northern  Spy  nearly  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  a  few  fairly  good  lots  are  selling  at 
$2  to  S3  per  barrel.  Bassets  are  in  light 
demand  at  around  $2  per  barrel.  One 
large  shipment  of  Maine  Ben  Davis  sold 
at  $2.25  per  barrel,  having  good  color. 
Most  lots  sell  lower. 

POTATOES  DULL  AND  DRAGGING. 

Dealers  are  still  more  or  less  hopeful 
of  the  improvement  before  the  end  of  the 
season  but  the  expected  rise  has  been 
postponed  so  long  that  confidence  de¬ 
clines.  Every  little  advance  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decline,  which  took  off  the 
gain  and  more  too.  Said  the  Produce.  Co¬ 
operative  Supply  Company :  "There  is 
little  change  from  last  week.  Maine  Breen 
Mountains  are  quoted  in  hulk  at  $1.11  to 
$1.12  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  freight 
yards  at.  Boston.  Some  dealers  claim  to 
have  bought  at  $1.10.  Maine  Central 
stock  can  be  bought  at  $1.07.  They  are 
smaller  potatoes,  growth  of  the  vines  hav¬ 
ing  been  cheeked  last  season  by  weather 
conditions  and  blight.  They  are  not  so 
large  as  Aroostook  potatoes  and  sell  low¬ 
er. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE. 

The  green  produce  market  is  doing  well 
notwithstanding  liberal  supplies  of  both 
northern  and  southern  vegetables.  Hot¬ 
house  products  are  selling  better  than  at 
any  time.  Choice  hothouse  lettuce  bring 
$1.50  to  $1.75  a  box  per  one  and  a  half 
dozen.  Choice  hothouse  radishes  are  $2 
to  $2.25  a  box;  cucumbers  hold  at  $0.50 
to  $7  for  choice  lots;  hothouse  dandelions 
are  $1  per  box;  rhubarb  mostly  from  cold 
frames  in  the  Arlington  district  is  b^brr 
at  eight  to  nine  cents.  These  quotations, 
however,  change  considerably  from  day  to 
day  at  this  season,  owing  to  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  supplies  and  in  arrivals  of  compet¬ 
ing  stock  from  the  south.  Boot  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  selling  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  Boots  75  cents;  cabbage,  $1.50; 
parsnips,  (50  to  SO  cents;  carrots,  $1.50; 
white  turnips,  $1  per  box.  The  range 
on  native  onions  is  wide;  fancy  ones 
bring  $2.75  or  even  $3  ;  others  small  and 
soft  sell  as  low  as  $1.75  per  100-pound 
bag. 

GRAIN  AND  HOG  PRICES  STEADY. 


EGG  SUPPLY  INCREASING. 

The  shipment  of  <*ggs  to  this  market  is 
now  in  full  seasonal »le  quantity,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  arrivals  for  last  April. 
The  backwardness  of  the  season’s  open¬ 
ing  resulted,  as  expected,  in  making  the 
shipments  all  the  larger  with  the  arrival 
of  warm  weathrr.  The  increase  extends 
to  all  lines,  eastern  and  nearby  as  well 
as  western.  Quality  is  generally  good. 
Most  of  the  poor  stock  arriving  is  from 
southwestern  sections.  Storage  buying 
has  been  liberal  notwithstanding  the  high¬ 
er  prices  compared  with  Inst  year.  Said 
Green  &  Company:  “We  do  not  look  for 
much  change  for  the  remainder  of  month. 
Ncarbys  arc  sidling  fur  about  25  cents, 
western  firsts,  22(4,  and  storage  packed 
western,  23 (A  to  24  cents.  Receipts  are 
fairly  heavy.  There  is  some  Increase  in 
nearby  stock,  which  is  in  too  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  receipts  to  affect  the 
market  to  any  extent.  Demand  is  good 
and  the  prices  ought  to  hold  through  the 
month.  Exporters  would  like  to  ship  to 
Europe  hut  can’t  get  freight  space.  They 
managed  to  ship  2.300  eases  last  week. 
There  is  a  new  development,  in  export  of 
western  eggs,  hard  boiled  and  put  up  in 
cans  and  sold  for  army  use.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  into  May  with  quite  a  shortage  as 
compared  with  last  year;  only  38,000 
cases  stored  compared  with  85,000  last 
year.  The  shortage  will  he  made  up 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
the  further  buying  will  tend  to  keep  up 
prices  because  when  values  sag  off  the 
storage  men  are  likely  to  take  all  eggs 
offered.” 

POULTRY  CONTINUES  SCARCE. 

Arrivals  in  all  lines  of  live  and  dressed 
poultry  continue  light,  while  demand  has 
been  active  on  account  of  the  Jewish 
holiday  trade.  But  even  with  the  holi¬ 
days  over,  no  special  weakness  lias  ap¬ 
peared  owing  to  the  good  general  trade 
and  the  persisting  light  receipts.  Re¬ 
ceivers  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
stock  promptly,  owing  to  delays  in 
freight  service.  Northern  and  eastern 
poultry  is  in  first  class  demand,  choice 
fowls  bring  22  cents  and  lower  grades 
17  to  21  cents.  Live  fowls  of  good  grade 
sell  at  20  to  21  cents  and  nearby  ship¬ 
ments  net  rather  more  alive  than  dressed. 
Said  Batchelder  &  Snyder  Company:  “It 
looks  as  if  prices  would  continue  high 
later  in  the  season  than  usual  because  de¬ 
mand  still  exceeds  supply.  The  only  new 
development  is  the  arrival  of  fresh  duck¬ 
lings.  At  this  season  poultry  and  chick¬ 
ens  may  be  shipped  either  alive  or  dressed, 
but  usually  will  return  a  little  more  alive 
if  received  here  in  good  condition.  We 
quote  standard  broilers  32  to  38  cents  per 
pound  alive;  incubator  broilers  or  squab 
broilers  (50  to  90  cents  per  2(4 -pound 
pair.  lave  capons,  eight  pounds  or  more, 
25  to  28  cents  per  pound;  lighter  weights 
24  to  2(5  cents.  Livt  ducks.  14  to  16 
cents  per  pound;  guineas,  75  emits  per 
pair.  There  is  no  trade  in  Belgian  rab¬ 
bits  at  this  time  and  not  enough  arrivals 
to  establish  quotations.” 

APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 

The  apple  situation,  already  unsatis¬ 
factory,  seems  a  shade  worse  this  week. 
Dealers  find  it  harder  than  ever  to  get  the 


The  grain  market  continues  about 
steady.  Meal  is  $1.(55  per  bag.  Bran  $25 
per  ton.  Mixed  feed  $27.  Linseed  $32. 
Cotton  seed  $36.  Gluten  feed  $30.  Hay 
receipts  show  some  increase  owing  to  im¬ 
provement  of  the  freight  situation.  It. 
has  been  a  golden  opportunity  for  nearby 
farmers  to  market  their  left  over  hay  at 
good  prices,  and  values  are  still  holding 
fairly  well.  Top  grade  hay  sells  at  $30; 
standard  eastern  stock  at  from  $25  to 
$28.  It  should  be  understood  that  there 
is  some  eastern  hay  clear  bright  Timothy 
that  sells  as  the  top  market  price.  Clo¬ 
ver  mixed  brings  around  $20.  Good  swale 
hay  is  $15  and  rye  straw,  $15  to  $1(5. 
Oat  straw,  $10.  ft.  B.  F. 


Wherever  Whitewash 


m  is  now  used  Carbola  should 
M  used  instead.  A  beaut jful  snow- 
M  white  mineral paintcondi’ned with  m 
w  thcworld’smost  powerful  germicide.  1 
f  WiJ]  not  flake,  crack,  peel,  or  blister. 
For  the  spring  clean-up  use  it  to  paint 
health  and  sunshine  into  barns,  coops, 
pens,  cellars,  etc. 


destroys  disease  germs,  fly  eggs  and  vermin 
of  all  kinds.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast.  No 
disagreeable  odor.  Comrs  in  powder  form 
—ready  when  mixed  with  water.  Put  it 
on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Your  dealer 
has  it.  Send  25  cents  for  trial  package. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  lhr.  (10  gat.)  for  ?I  plus  postage. 

20  lbs.  (3J  ”  i  for  $2  delivered  free. 
60II's.(£j)  )  for  $1 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  Ii. 

L  7East42nd  St.,  New  York  City  A 


Farmers  Make  Money 
Buying  And  Using 
Th is  Mi xer. 


(Clinton  Hand  or  Power  Mixer 

for  farm  **rvic#~ SpocinHy  dnniirncti  to 
meet  your  ioQoir«>uuiit».  Make  concrete 
work  c.NNy  on  lh*  farm,  lyooafor  any J oh 
you  hftvo.  Save  yon  money  in  first  coat 
aim]  in  timo  and  labor.  Bis  profits  doing 


Trade  m  ark  Re,:.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


Pens  mated  with  Prize  Winning  Cockerels. 
“Bred  near  the  Clouds” — Vigorous- 
Healthy  Birds 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hndson 


Carefully  shipped. 
Order  now  arid  give 
us  date  for  shipment. 


$1.00  ...  Per  Dozen 

$6.00  -  -  Per  Hundred 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 


Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


R  P  Re  I  anknrnc — Rest  strains  in  America. 
i\.  L.  or.  Legaorns  ]5  eCeS,$i  M.  Pekin  ducks 
and  W.  China  Geese.  CLAUDIA  BETTS.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


I  Own 


Barron  White  Leghorns 

chicks,  llitt  each.  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  eggs,  SI. 50 

per  15.  KELLERSTHASS  WHITE  ORPINGTON  eggs, ^1.50  per 
15.  Write  for  circular  and  delivery  dates.  A  U  mat¬ 
ings  from  Items,  Ransom  Farm,  Cliaoriii  Falls.  Ohio 


Tom 

Barron’s 

Winners 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Pure-bred,  trap-nested  stock.  235-269-egg  pedi¬ 
gree.  Quality  birds  at  average  prices.  Chicks,  15c. 
apiece.  Hatching  eggs,  $1!  per  hundred. 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm  .  Ptninville,  Conn 


in  1914 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


tom Barron  s  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Ilarron,  308  eggs  Pullet  year; 289  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trapnested  bens.  Eggs  SI. 00  per  IS.  S5.00  per  100. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY . MARLBORO,  MASS. 


I  have  the  Most  Profitable  Flock  of  Poul¬ 
try  in  America,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  my  blood. 

Remember,  you  take  my  word  for  noth¬ 
ing.  I  state  only  official  records  made  at 
National  Laying  Contests. 

In  Wyandottes 

?8.69  worth  of  Eggs  by  BARONESS 
V,  the  282  egg  hen.  at  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest,  1918-14.  Four  others  laid 
274,  271,  258  and  252  eggs.  The  five 
laid  1337  eggs,  an  average  of  267,  or 
§8.21  per  lieu, 

I  have  a  flock  of  27  Hens  that  gave 
net  profit  per  hen  of  $4.67.  These 
are  the  three  Contest  Pens  I  bought 
of  Barron,  and  which  he  had  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Missouri. 
All  my  Wyandottes  are  bred  from 
•  these. 

In  Leghorns — 

I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Pedigree 
Cockkerels  in  the  World,  out  of  the 
288-Hon.  Winner  at  Newport.  Eng. 
This  affords  new  Winning  blood  for 
the  Barron  breeder.  Others.  2S4.  256. 
255,  etc. 

In  Buff  Rocks — 

2S0,  265,  208,  240,  etc.  I  guarantee 
all  contest  bird*. 

Very  Handsome  High  Laying  Reds. 

All  Breeders  tested  by  Storr's  College. 
Free  of  white  diarrhoea. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  4  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Black  Leghorn 


-Day-Oid  Chicks  and  Eggs 

HAMPTON  S.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J, 


Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^  kTnrd  ^want 

because  they  are  "Noted  Layers."  I  have  no  other 
breeds.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hart  wick  Seminary,  New  York 


,  WHITE  t.IiCHORNS,  S.  C.  U.  I.  ISEIIS— Egga,  Sac.  per 
♦l  :.(i  pir  .10.  Mottled  Anemias.  I!!.  Ml  nun- <m,  Ks«*,  $1.00 
$1.;:.  par  an.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth,  Duoherlown.  Ps. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 


FREE  RANGE 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  2-ycar-old  hens. 
Mated  with  Barton  cockerels-  from  be. it  imported 
stock.  Selected  eggs  (averaging  28  ozs.  to  the 
doz.)  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  ami  90% 
fertile  $C  a  100.  Candee  hatched  ohiaks  for 
May  delivery — $12  a  100,  Quantity,  prices  and 
information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUF.  FARM 

E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  ak  Mjrr.  ST.  JAM KS  V.  O..  L.I..N.  Y. 


1,200  BULLY  G000  chicks.  May  9th,  $10  per  100;  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed;  hatches  every  Tuesday;  circular. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS  R.  25.  Seymour,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $4.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicks 
$12  per  100. 

Ook  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


EGGS-90%  Fertile-  EGGSb’»K1i“™7b.S3 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Minorcas.  lfioggs.  "Scents;  100 
eggs.St.95  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

D.  W.  GOOD  LING,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rmc-winmiiR  strain  of  fowl  with  a  Hatch 
V*  \  _  jrm,.  Guarantop,  nr  Hatching  Eggs 

/  \  Without  a  guarantee!  “IPs  up 

.  to  you  !"  The  Prise  Record  of 

The  Martlinj  Silver  Campines 

^ tint  greatest  over 
VO mail*  by  any  brix-d 

Chainpinnibip  -  Panama- Picnic  Exposition 

,  Geld  Medal—  American  Pruitry  Association 

-  A  prominent  tfuthor-itv  ••y»*’<';imp»noaare 
~  vury  prolific  \nyoi%  of  Uir#e  white  eggra*’  — 
‘‘they  are  rated  ttmOltt:  the  200 •train.'’ 

We  have  the  nr..l  flr.^r  .11.-  tf.>n  Of  choice  Silver 

Campines  in  America.  Our  patrons  are  given  the  binrjit  of 
all  our  Matinxs,  an«1  we  ouarantee  n  specified  number  of 
chick*  from  every  setting  of  eggs  purchased. 

Mating-list,  containing  prices,  ready— send  for  one 

THE MARTL1NG  HENNERY,  P.  O.Box4.  Ridg.field,  N.J. 


-7  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  re- 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  MeAlislerviie,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CH  ICKS“®  aa<*  1®  5.  C.  Buff  Leghorns, 
etc.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 

Jacob  Neimond,  Box  it,  McAlistervlUe,  Pa. 


PI  I  I  I  CTOS.  C.W.  LEGTTORNS 
U  L  C  ®  BARRED  ROCKS 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  nest  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Mouths  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery  Price  80  reasonable  it  will 
not  pay  to  Rais©  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


U/UITr  MDIIICI!  10-12  lb.  Males 
n 111  I  L  I/Unmon  7  9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


White  Wyandottes -“Regal  Strain" 

The  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain.*'  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  floras  of  farm-vange  birds. 
81-50  per  15:  $8  per  100.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E.  JT.  UNDERHILL, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm."  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y- 


Burnett’s  Hatching  Egg  Offers 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

1  mported  283  and  263-egg  stock  Eggs  and  chicks  in 
season.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 


Bcpresentativc  of  Every  I. ending 
i.  Strain.  Our  stock  won  15  .years. 
J  TfjLry'.  Try  our  Turkey  a.  Special  otfer  on 
' w h Island  Beds  and  the  big 
Slftsic-’  Ural) tri.-<  *.  Get  our  Circular.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Brahma*  Eggs 
only  $5  per  hundred.  Winners  tg  years.  Write  us. 

COLDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS 
W.  L  BURKETT,  Prap.  Office  218  Broadway, Newburgh,  N.Y. 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  '“Trect0 

Thirteen  Eggs.  $3;  Utility  Eggs,  $5  Hundred.  1,200 
Eggs  "CANDEE"  cheap.  (Circular.) 

J.F.  Byron, 75  Quarry  St.,WiiliuKiulic,Coun. 


Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  Kancoeas  1h?D9  mated  with  Fore  Baron  Cockerels.  $5.00 
the  hundred.  From  ^  Barrons  nutted  with  Pure  Imported 
Barrun  Cockerels  $7.00  the  hundred.  BO^  fertility  guaranteed. 

‘The  White  Poultry  Farms  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Pekin.  Rouen,  and  Runner  Ducklings,  25c.  each;  $20 
per  100.  World's  Rest  Rlootl  Lines.  ALDHAM 
POULTRY  FARM,  K.  34,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 


BarredRock  Baby  Chicks  1?cts-eac5-  From  largo 

“  •"“"  suujvimui'o  vigorous,  free-range  hens 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.Y 


Tom  Barron  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  egg*  from  breeders  with  Trapnest  rec¬ 
ords.  Write  rorprices.  C. W. TURNER. WeslHartlord, Conn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

from  fine  stock.  Prices  low. 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs  Breeders  WRy3r 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  liolit  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  tree 
K1VEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.J, 


Maplehurst  Poultry  Form 


Crosweil,  Mich, 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Wliil.Winddta-KS.?Sioa^Sa„*S: 

ers, $1.50  for  15;  $7 for  100.  Inglesidc  Farm,  lancasier,  N.Y 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management.  Warren  ........  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King . 1.50 

(>y  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y0R1SEK,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York. 


Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

AND  SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  15  Eggs.  $125;  30. 

$2.25;  50,  $3.  ELMER  STAND151I,  Naples,  N.Y. 


utility  bred,  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100.  I 

ME/V/O/V  .  Braokport,  l\l,  Y< 
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Z “he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  29,  191G, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  with  this  the  literature 
of  the  Western  Co-operative  Rural  Credit 
Union.  Will  ,vou  examine  it  am]  pass 
your  opinion  upon  the  same,  as  to  its 
feasibility , and  safety?  Is  it  anything 
like  the  plan  of  the  loaning  concerns  in 
A'ew  York  State,  where  I  think  there  has 
been  recent  legislation  along  the  same 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  farmers  getting 
easier  loans  both  as  to  time  and  interest 
rates?  Ry  answering  this  you  will  be 
doing  me  a  real  service  and  possibly  more 
of  your  subscribers  in  Oregon,  c.  l.  f. 

Oregon. 

This  was  not  a  purely  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation.  A.  member  paid  in  his  money 
and  took  his  place  on  a  list.  When  his 
name  was  reached  he  might  receive  the 
loan  if  conditions  were  right,  but  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  loan  would  be 
made  promptly.  Now  information  reaches 
us  that  the  State  of  Oregon  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  contract  put  out  by  the  con¬ 
cern  and  cancelled  their  charter,  and  an¬ 
nulled  their  existence,  for  alleged  fraud 
in  the  incorporation  and  operations  of  the 
concern. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  agent  of 
the  National  Express  Company  .$21.05. 
payment  in  full  for  the  box  of  furs  which 
I  shipped  December  20  last,  and  which 
were  lost  in  tiansit.  As  it  was  not  till 
.January  25  that  T  asked  your  help  in 
pressing  the  claim,  I  feel  that  they  have 
done  very  Wei!  to  settle  in  (10  days.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your  as¬ 
sistance.  Having  had  your  help  before  I 
know  that  it  is  useless  to  offer  you  any¬ 
thing  in  payment,  so  I  inclose  2,0  cents 
in  tiu*  little  envelope  for  three  neighbors 
who  are  not  yet  suiter  liters,  lint  who  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  belong  to  the  R.  X.-Y. 
family.  w.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

If  transportation  companies  would  set¬ 
tle  claims  in  two  or  three  months  there 
would  l>e  no  complaint  of  their  methods, 
but  their  tendency  to  let  their  just  obli¬ 
gations  drag  is  unreasonable  and  unwar¬ 
ranted.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  our 
people  come  back  for  additional  service, 
and  we  aim  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Union  Security  Co.  of  McAlester,  Okla¬ 
homa?  Are  they  a  reliable  corporation? 
I  am  being  induced  to  buy  some  govern¬ 
ment  land  by  and  through  them.  They 
charge  a  fee  of  about  75  cents  per  acre 
for  tin*  work  they  do  for  a  buyer.  Prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  first 
of  .July.  They  are  operating  a  demon¬ 
strating  car  through  this  part  of  the 
country.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  about  them  at  once?  I  haven’t  any 
money  to  throw  away.  m.  n.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

We  went  to  the  Oklahoma  authorities 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  Union 
Security  Company,  and  their  advice  is  as 
follows : 

“This  company  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  Government  in  the  sale  of 
Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma,  and  is  act¬ 
ing  entirely  upon  its  own  responsibility. 
Any  transactions  that  people  may  have 
with  it  will  be  at  their  own  risk.  No 
private  individual  or  concern  has  any 
preference  right  in  buying  the  lands  re¬ 
ferred  to.  nor  is  any  person  in  a  position 
to  state  at  what  prices  they  can  he  pur¬ 
chased.  Any  representations  to  the  con¬ 
trary  would  be  without  foundation  and 
should  not  be  relied  upon.  The  unallotted 
timber  lands  and  surface  of  the  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  lands  are  sold  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
public  auction  from  time  to  time.” 

They  also  advise  looking  carefully  into 
any  similar  propositions.  Other  advice 
from  Oklahoma  is  to  the  effect  that  these 
companies  are  doing  the  State  a  great 
deal  of  harm  and  an  official  investigation 
is  needed.  The  McAlester  Real  Estate 
Company  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  operates 
on  the  same  lines,  and  our  impression  is 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  company. 
At  any  rate  our  people  will  not  want  to 
purchase  Government  lands  from  either 
of  them. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Franklin 
Candy  Co.,  whose  seductive  and  plausible 
letters  gathered  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  including  some  $N0.(KM>  from 
Dr.  I’arkhurst,  I  was  flooded  with  appeals 
from  the  promoter,  always  headed  “My 

dear  Mr.  - Your  warnings  in 

“Publisher's  Desk”  no  doubt  saved  many 
of  your  subscribers  from  loss  on  such  an 
investment.  To-day  I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  enclosed  and  forward  it  to  you.  The 
letter  contents  bear  the  earmark,  from 
beginning  to  end,  of  the  same  expert  pro¬ 
moter,  as  you  will  be  quick  to  recognize 
if,  as  no  doubt  is  the  case,  you  were  fa¬ 
vored  long  ago  with  a  sight  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Candy  Co.  literature.  I  would  not 
touch  its  stock  “with  a  10-foot  pole.” 
knowing  too  well  who  its  wily  piomoter 


is.  T  send  the  papers,  believing  you  may 
be  able  to  save  more  of  your  subscribers, 
later.  II.  W.  P. 

New  York, 

The  literature  enclosed  is  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rubber  Company,  of  Tottstown.  Pa., 
soliciting  investments  in  the  stuck  of  the 
company.  The  future  profits  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  very  glibly  figured  at  $1,000,000 
a  year — when  the  new  factory  is  com¬ 
pleted.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  as¬ 
sets  which  the  company  may  have  nor 
any  profits  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  the  promoter  is  very  sanguine 
about  the  profits  in  the  future.  We  en¬ 
tirely  agree,  with  II.  W.  P.’s  estimate  of 
this  proposition.  It  appeals  to  us  as  a 
first-class  specimen  of  “sucker  bait.”  We 
feel  sure  no  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y*.  will 
be  induced  to  part  with  his  money  on 
such  flimsy  promises  of  big  profits  in  the 
future,  which  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  all 
get-rich-quick  promoters. 

I  wish  to  place  an  account  with  you  to 
collect  if  possible.  East  March  2d  I  had 
a  letter  from  M.  A.  Hunter  &  Son.  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Quality  Poultry  Yards, 
Glendale,  Ohio,  offering  to  furnish  me 
with  250  White  Orpington  baby  chicks 
for  April  1st  delivery,  for  $25.  March 
5th  I  sent  them  $10  as  part  payment,  or¬ 
dering  the  chicks,  and  March  25th  sent 
them  the  remainder,  $15,  so  they  would 
get  it  in  time  before  shipping  the  chicks, 
April  1st.  After  waiting  about  10  days 
after  April  1st  without  receiving  the 
chicks,  I  wrote  asking  why  the  chicks 
were  not  shipped,  finally  getting  reply 
saying  their  April  1st  hatch  was  a  failure, 
and  they  could  not  supply  the  chicks  un¬ 
less  I  would  take  a  later  hatch,  or  if  I 
preferred  they  would  send  me  a  check  for 
the  return  of  the  money.  1  wrote  them 
to  return  the  money  as  1  did  not  wish  to 
wait  for  n  later  batch.  This  is  the  last  I 
have  been  able  to  hear  from  them.  I 
have  written  several  times  since  then, 
they  receiving  the  letters,  as  the  return 
card  was  on  the  envelope.  I  drew  a  draft 
on  them  through  First  National  Ronk_  of 
I.ocklnnd.  Ohio,  the  nearest  banking 
point,  but  it  was  returned  unpaid.  Please 
see  what  you  can  do  with  this.  I  am 
taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  mainly  for  the 
swindles  exposed  in  the  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  Keep  it  up.  J.  c.  p. 

Missouri. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  ad¬ 
justment  of  this  account.  Mr.  Hunter 
gave  the  attorney  cheek  for  $10,  blit  it 
was  returned  by  the  bunk  unpaid.  Hun¬ 
ter  has  made  many  promises  to  adjust  the 
account,  but  has  not  kept  them  and  our 
attorney  returns  it  us  uncolloctable.  He 
1ms  now  moved  front  Glendale,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  locate  him.  We  are 
referring  to  this  as  the  baby  chick  season 
is  agaiu  at  hand  and  our  readers  will  not 
want  to  supply  M.  A.  Hunter  &  Son  of 
the  Quality  Poultry  Y'ards  with  orders 
which  they  may  treat  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.. 

The  following.  letter  of  Mr.  S.  Poland 
Hall  to  the  advertising  agency,  placing 
the  business  of  the  firm  with  which  he  is 
connected,  shows  that  he  is  a  real  mili¬ 
tant  member  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club! 

The  Eugene  MeGuckin  Company, 

Gentlemen:  Please  notify  all  publish¬ 
ers  who  expect  to  carry  our  advertising 
that,  despite  the  cautious  we  have  extend¬ 
ed  in  former  years,  some  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  associated  with  disrep¬ 
utable,  deceptive  or  otherwise  objection¬ 
able  copy.  We  are  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  important  tiling,  and 
perhaps  the  most,  difficult  thing,  about  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  get  ir  believed.  Certainly, 
our  task  is  increased  if  publishers  persist 
in  running  advertising  that  tears  down 
the  confidence  of  readers  in  the  printed 
sales  message.  It  is  astonishing  that 
publishers  are  so  long  in  seeing  their 
duty  toward  readers  and  reputable  adver 
tisers. 

We  feel  warranted  in  taking  the 
ground  that  the  publishers  who  carry  any 
kind  of  deceptive  or  objectionable  adver¬ 
tising  are  increasing  the  selling  costs  of 
the  reputable  advertiser.  We  will  not 
hesitate  to  cancel  our  advertising  if  we 
are  subjected  to  such  treatment.  Yours 
truly,  S.  BOLAND  halt.. 

Advertising  Manager,  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Company. 

If  publishers  will  not  cut  out  dishonest 
advertising  on  their  own  account  the  rep¬ 
utable  advertisers  have  it  in  their  power 
to  show  such  publishers  the  error  of  their 
ways.  No  doubt  other  advertising  man¬ 
agers  will  follow  the  lead  of  Mr  Hall. 
Such  a  general  movement  will  do  more  to 
banish  fraudulent  advertising  from  the 
columns  of  all  classes  of  publications  than 
any  other  action  we  can  conceive  of. 
Who  will  be  next? 


Teacher  :  “If  a  farmer  sold  1.479 
bushels  of  wheat  for  $1.17  a  bushel,  what 
would  he  get?”  Boy:  “An  automobile.” 
— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


When  the  Big  Guns  Roar 


their  concrete  foundations  and  ramparts  are  called  upon 
to  withstand  unusual  concussion  and  strains.  The  stone,  sand 
and  cement  must  be  of  unquestioned  quality. 

In  the  fortifications  at  Egmont  and  Mullet’s  Keys,  Forts  Hancock,  Wads¬ 
worth,  Slocum,  Monroe,  Strong,  Mott,  Totten  and  Schuyler  and  in  making 
concrete  improvements  at  the  Brooklyn,  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  and  League  Island  Navy  Yards;  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and 
elsewhere,  the  United  States  Government  has  used  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
barrels  of 

flLPHAXTCEMENT 

— the  cement  that  is  tested  hourly  by  chemists;  that  is  the  product  of  25  years 
experience  in  cement-making;  the  cement  that  comes  in  bags  stamped 
“Guaranteed”  and  that  must  always  more  than  meet  every  recognized  test 
r.  -i;  before  it  can  be  shipped, 

‘ Ask  the  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  for 
the  80-page  illustrated  book,  “ALPHA  Cement 
— How  to  Use  It,”  which  gives  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  dozens  of  everlasting  farm  and 
home  improvements  with  ALPHA,  the  Guaran¬ 
teed  Portland  Cement.  If  you  don’t  know  the 
ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you 
are  planning  to  build.  Address  Dept.  R. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

ales  Office?:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 


%i  p 


The  guaranty 

PORTtAJ-fD 
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PREPAREDNESS 

Produces  Victory 

The  Red  River  Special 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


IS  PREPARED 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

Acrumli!  imlicaLor  tor  100  to  3,2>00  lbs.  p«r  Mere,  whether  mater¬ 
ial  be  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy  m  Ibrht.  We  jruaittutee  to 
distribute  limo  with  unbun  it  fore  or  small  rocks  in  it. 

Write  for  booklet  It  to 


GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.f 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Ia  the  trenches  of  a  great  army  or  tn  the 
threshing  of  a  great  crop  those  who  are 
rightly  prepared  do  not  go  down  to  defeat. 

Beat  off  the  nation’s  enemies. —  BEAT 
OUT  THE  NA  TION’S  GRAIN.  It 
must  be  done  if  the  nation  is  to  live. 

In  either  event  it  is  preparedness  with 
“the  Man  Behind  the  Gun"  that  does 
the  work. 

This  patented  device,  found  only  in  the 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company’s  thresh¬ 
ing  machinery,  can  show  more  prepar¬ 
edness  for  securing  and  more  actual  ca¬ 
pacity  in  securing  and  saving  grain  than 
any  other  separating  mechanism  that  in¬ 
ventive  ingenuity  has  yet  produced. 

Are  you  prepared  for  a  financial  victory 
when  this  year’s  crops  are  threshed  ? 

Preparedness  is  now  a  great  national  issue. 
Some  of  your  own  neighbors  have  quietly  pro* 
vided  the  means  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
by  aaying  "never  again”  to  the  threslierman 
that  doesn't  own  a  Red  River  8pecial  machine. 
Send  for  the  '‘extra"  Homo  Edition  paper  that 
tells  you  about  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  for 
a  Big  Catalog  at  the  same  time.  Both  are 
free. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher*,  Feeder*.  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  end  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

(13)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


This  Warranted 

full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$16.73 

freight  prcpaidtoanyStation 
East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


Down  Again! 


GO  WITTE  PRICES 

2  H  P.  $29.95;  3  H-P,  $47.35;  4  H-P.  $61,75; 

6  H-P.  $89.90;  8  H-P,  $129.80.  Write  tor  prices 

on  12,  16  and  22  H-P. 


BUILT 

BY 

EXPERTS 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25.000.000  rods  Brown’ 
t'Vm'u  already  sold  to  400,000  I 
farmers.  Factory  Prices.  [ 
Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  styles. 

_  3c  per  rod  up.  Oates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

DROWN  FENCC  *  WIRE  ''CO. 
s  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  urite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


You  can’t  buy  bo  qnnd  an  engine  at  the  same 
price.  You  can’t  buy  a  heller  engine  nt  double  the 
price.  Lower  fuel  expense.  Simple  in  coil-!  ruc¬ 
tion.  Easily  started.  30  to  &0  per  cent  surplus 
power.  90  day  trial  offer.  Solti  direct,  factory 
to  user.  Established  1-  .*>. 

Wilto  for  fr*  o book.  "How  to  Judge  Engines,” 
nod  for  pries  list  of  all  ..mi  sty  Fs,  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Ul&tillute,  Naphtha  andOas. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1898  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*888  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Send  for 

Our  12-Page  Reward 
Lis%  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  "M” 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  697) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  April  21,  1916. 

Egg  Exchange  in  this  city,  posted  sales 
running  from  2.500  '  >  upwards  of  3,000 
cases  daily.  This  is  a  rival  of  the  old 
Mercantile  Exchange,  and  is  attracting 
many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  old 
methods.  One  of  the  express  companies 
recently  made  an  <  rder  that  where  no 
leakage  or  other  visible  damage  showed 
the  receiver  must  receipt  for  the  eggs  in 
good  order  without  opening  the  case. 
This  brought  a  heavy  protest  from  receiv¬ 
ers,  some  refusing  the  shipments,  unless 
permitted  to  open  the  cases  before  re¬ 
ceipting.  so  that  the  ruling  has  been 
changed.  In  one  instance  known  to  the 
writer  the  express  company  made  four 
separate  attempts  to  deliver  one  ease  of 
eggs  t«  a  commission  man,  evidently  fig¬ 
uring  that  they  would  get  it  signed  for  in 
good  order  if  tfeey  kept  at  it  long  enough. 
The  company  finally  sold  it  themselves, 
and  inspection  showed  considerable  dam¬ 
age  which  they  were  trying  to  dodge. 

W hlte.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  26  @  28 

Medium  to  good . .  22  @  25 

Mixed  colors,  nest .  .  25  @  26 


Common  to  good  . .  21  @  24 

Puck  Eggs  . 30  @  33 

LIVE  PODI.TUV 

Broilers  have  sold  slightly  under  last, 
week's  figures.  48  ceuts  being  the  top. 
Demand  for  choice  fowls  for  the  second 
Passover  holidays  has  been  heavy,  though 
at  a  lower  range  than  last  week,  no  sales 
up  to  25  cents  being  heard  of. 

Broilers,  lb .  47  @  49 

Ducks,  lb . 18  @  20 

Spring  Ducklings .  30  @  32 

Fowls  . .  21  @  23 

Boosters  .  13  @  15 

Gccsc .  12  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh  killed  stock  is  scarce  and  selling 
at  the  former  high  prices  when  in  good 
order.  Some  dry-packed  shipments  from 
the  Southwest  show  heat  damage.  Choice 
broilers  averaging  3V2  pounds  to  the  pair 
going  at  .50  cents  or  slightly  more  if 
fancy.  Turkeys  clearing  out  at  excessive 
prices,  some  low  grades  from  storage  go¬ 
ing  at  31  cents.  ,  r,d  choice  above  35.  no 
prime  fowls  available  under  22M.  cents; 
frozen  old  roosters  bringing  15  cents. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  34  @  36 

Com  men  to  good  ,  28  ®  32 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  50  ®  52 

Broilers,  common  to  good  _  .  .  28  @  32 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ]  00  (gi  1  25 

Roasters  .  26  @  29 

Capons,  best  .  33  &  34 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Fowls... .  17  ®  23 

Ducks,  Spring . 28  <3  30 

Squabs,  doz .  ...  . .  125  @  5  00 

VARIOUS  MEAT8. 

Calves .  12  @  ig 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead .  5  00  @  9  50 

Pork .  8  @  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  all  beef  stock  dull.  Calves 
lower.  Sheep  and  lambs  in  good  demand. 

Native  Steers .  8  50  @  9  50 

Bull* .  .  .  .5  00  @8  00 

Cows . . . . .  3  50  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  @11  00 

CUil* .  6  0U  @  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @6110 

Lambs  . . . 10  00  @12  00 

Goss . . C  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Business  for  the  week  has  been  light. 
Prices  at  Boston  were  :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  Delaine.  30:  half 
blood.  33  to  35:  three-eighths  blood,  39. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  36  to  37 ;  three-eighths  blood.  40. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  50  @  8  (111 

Medium  . .  6  25  @6  90 

Pea  . . .  6  00  @6  75 

Bed  Kidney . .  .  8  00  @8  90 

White  Kidney  . .  9  50  @9  70 

Yellow, Eye .  5  60  @5  75 


@  16 
@  9  50 

@  14 


Lima,  California. 


@  9  70 
@  5  75 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


5  30  @  5  50 


Apples — Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7t|>@  8 

Lower  grades . . .  5**@  et 

Sun  dried .  5  @  6J- 

Prunes,  lb .  4  @  12 

Apricots...  . .  8  @  12 

Peaches . . .  4i*@  14 

Currants  . .  9  10t 

Raspberries  . 26  @  2S 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  movement  of  apples  is  large  am 
mainly  of  inferior  grades.  Anything 
choice  is  held  at  fancy  prices  which  ar< 
usually  obtained.  It  is  a  rather  long  dis 
tance  from  $2  to  $4.50.  yet  this  is  th< 
lead  which  such  varieties  as  Newtown 
Spy  and  YViuesap  Lave  over  Ben  Davis  01 
equal  quality  for  the  variety.  Iteceni 
Government  statistics  put  last  year’s  ap 
pie  yield  at  76.6704*00  barrels.  11.100.00( 
being  Ben  Davis,  the  tin  st  of  any  single 
variety.  Baldwin  stood  second  and  Wine 
sap  third,  yet:  there  is  no  complaint  of  to< 
many  good  Baldwins,  and  no  very  low 
prices  for  those  sound  and  of  good  color 
Strawberries  now  arriving  freely  fron 
both  Florida  and  Louisiana,  wholesalim 
mainly  at  20  to  25  cents. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl.  .....  1  50  @  0  ’>5 

Newtown,  bbl . i .  3  00  @5  00 

Winesiip.  ..  .  2  50  @  4  50 


Greening  . 2  00 

Baldwin . . 2  00 


Spy.  . . . 

Western.  Box 


Pears— Kietfer.  bbl .  150 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt  . .  ]  .  25 

Louisiana . .  .  an 


75  @  3  00 


V  KG  ETA  Hi, ICS. 

Receipts  of  old  potatoes  large,  and  net 
from  the  South  in  increasing  suppb 
Market  decidedly  weak  on  old,  especial! 


where  ungraded.  Many  sales  of  good  eat¬ 
ing  stock  are  at  $3  for  180  pounds.  The 
Government  estimate  of  early  potato  area 
in  the  Southern  States  is  171 .188  acres, 
or  27.444  lesR  than  last  year.  Virginia 
leads  with  95,899  acres;  Texas,  18.804 ; 
Florida.  15,890.  Uld  cabbage  poor  and 
very  dull :  new  in  moderate  supply  and 
higher.  New  onions  in  surplus  and 
lower ;  old  sprouted  and  hard  to  sell. 
Green  beans  very  high,  in  some  eases  $6 
per  bushel.  I.ettOCC  plentiful,  but.  aver¬ 
aging  poor.  Tomatoes  slightly  higher  on 
the  better  grades. 


Potatoes-  Long  Island,  bbl.  .  3  SO  ®  (  1)0 

Maine  ...  3  40  @  3  75 

State .  3  00  ffl  3  40 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4  00  Ctu  8  Dll 

Southern,  new,  bbl  . 3  60  @  7  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  HU  @125 

Beet*,  bbl .  .  1  flu  @  1  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  .  2  U0  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  2n  <a  4  06 

Hothouse,  doz  .  50  m.  1  25 

Cabbage,  ton . .  . .  S  00  @18  eO 

New  Southern. bbl .  mo  @3  00 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbt.  basket .  1  00  @  &u0 

Onions.  Stare- loti  lb.  bag  .  50  @  1  75 

Conn.  Valiev,  bug  .  2  U0  @  2  5(1 

Texas,  new.  bu.  crate  .  1  25  @  Set) 

Asparagus,  doz.  buuehes .  .  1  25  @3(0 

Peppers,  bu . 1  IIU  ©27, 

Peas,  bu . 2  HO-  @  4  00 

Radishes,  bbl . 1  25  @  2  00 

Hothouse,  100  bunches .  2  UO  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl  .  To  @  1  50 

Kale,  bbl  . 75  @  1  t'O 

Leeks.  1U0  bunches .  1  111)  1™  3  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  60  @  90 

Roranine.  bbl. .  2  00  @  4  0a 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  nil  @  &  oil 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bbl . 2  10  @  8  IK) 

Rutabaga .  1  00  @  1  50 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  3  00  ®  3  50 

Squash  old,  bbl .  175  @  2  00 

New.  bu .  1  50  ay  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 75  @2  00 

Hothouse,  lb..,. .  10  @  20 

Watercress.  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  i  50 

Rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches. .. .  30  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  .  1  50  @  2  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Undergrades  of  hay  in  large  receipts 
and  some  so  poor  that  it  is  hard  to  sell. 
Choice  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  scarce. 
Straw  market  weaker. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No,  1.  ton  .  26  50  @27  50 

No.  2 . 33  50  @24  50 

No.  3  . 19  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @24  0U 

No  grade  . 10  00  (515  00 

Straw,  Rye . li  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  lower,  partly  on  war  nows  and 
partly  from  better  crop  reports.  Corn 
higher.  Oats  strong  on  heavy  export 
trade. 

w  Up, it.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  12  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush. .  8:  @  90 

Flour,  eavlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  all  @  6  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  50  @  51 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  04  @  1 « 5 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  33  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 28  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  22  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints. lb . .  44  @  45 

Tub.  choice .  36  @  40 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  33  @  36 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  55  @  60 

Fricassee,  lb .  20  @  24 

Turkeys .  38  @  40 

Fowls  . 24  @  27 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  25 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops . 2u  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  18  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  1;  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  @  8 

Apples,  doz.  .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  ...  5  @  7 

Potatoes,  peck  . '. _  SO  @  1  00 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  20: 

Butter,  lbs.  .  2.729.160 

Eggs,  doz .  6,522.960 

Dressed  poultry,  pkgs .  19,020 

Live  poultry,  crates .  14,422 

Cotton,  bales  .  19,129 

Apples,  bbls .  36,424 

Cranberries,  bbls .  35 

Lemons,  boxes  .  452 

Onions,  sks.  . . .  23,920 

Oranges,  boxes  .  117,614 

Potatoes,  bbls .  24,939 

Corn,  bush .  llo^OO 

^s/\  CLIPYOUR WEEDS 

With  a  COLT 

Ask  tor  Cat W  ood  Beam 

NO  274  Cultivator 


•11^ 

Real  wheal  furnished  if  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

30,000  Ton*  l!!gli-<da(t«1  OfNrinl-in*pr*c(et1,  Qna!ltr~Rtinrnnteed 

HAY FOR  SALE 

tNe(r|.»i'ftUvp  (,,,,., -I ft  1  |t,  11.  MmoiUth  all  lutv  [  vodlioetR.  Ill n‘,-t  to 
iuioiiMMi’i — a, t  spvvUliiter,.  I'i'Ctm  luiVHr  IIiaii  il(-jtliu-K. 

Alfalfa  Timothy  — Clover  Mixed  Hay — Straw 

Every  Unit  graded  and  guaranteed  ivillt  Ass'll  Brand 
Large  riieniliifrBlup  allow.-,  prompt  shipments,  any  kind— 
any  quantity.  Member  lias  World's  Gold  Medal  ol 
Panama  .-Pacific  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS'  ASS'N.  Inc. 
3-13  Coal  Exchange  Bldg*  ::  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  both  with  and  without,  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  bla  nk.  Ours  is  a  phllant  lirop- 
ic  organization  ami  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  as  liorxeinau  and 
borseshoer.  CROOKS,  Wyebrook  Farm,  Lou- 
denville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm,  young  niiiii  about  20  to  as¬ 
sist  farmer.  Must  be  willing  and  temperate. 
Wages  $25  per  month  and  board.  I’.  O.  BOX 
1140,  New  York  City. 


Poyaq  W’atif Ail  IOO  Reds  anti  Greys. 
r  axes  VV  aiuea  R0SS  BROWN,  Mcfall,  Alabama 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
It  veil  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  he  5  (fonts  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  u.-nmj  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscriber!)  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  F.ggs  and  oilier 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
Will  hot  lie  urrcpled  for  tbit:  column. 

Copy  must  reach  its  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


WANTED —  Bright  energetic  young  man,  with 
knowledge  of  farming,  who  d'esires  to  learn 
the  poultry  business;  good  house  assured;  salary 
small  to  start;  increased  ns  earned;  give  refer¬ 
ences.  CIIAS.  DA V ALL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  with  children  for 
Connecticut  bill  farm;  modern  bouse,  garden, 
cow  and  *50  moutblv.  Wife  to  board  two  men 
at  $5  each,  BOX  1300.  care  Rural  Nuw-Yorke  . 


WANTED — Single  man  for  sninll  certified  lief 
fling  plant.  Experience  and  references 
W.  A.  HUTCHISON,  care  S.  Francisco,  Cald 
well,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  that  don't  smoke  or 
drink,  with  or  without  experience  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  state  salary  expected.  WM. 
LONG8TKEET,  Trenton,  N.  ,T.,  R.  3. 


SYRT'P — -Apply  DONALD  MacKAY 
Gove  Hill  Farm.  Thetford  Center.  Yt. 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  county  that  won  golf 
medal  at  Dan- American,  Direct  to  consumer 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  ERKENBECK 

Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  reared  young  man  or  experienced  farm 
hand  wanted  on  Western  New  York  general 
farm:  highest  wages  and  good  home;  non- 
smoker  preferred.  Write  fully  in  answering. 
BOX  1310,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD,  pure  maple  sugar.  14  cents: 
$1.10.  0 HAS.  II.  LONG,  Waitsflelcf,  Vt. 


FOR  BALE  or  exchange  for  auto,  creamery  out¬ 
fit;  three  turbine  separators,  600  gallon  churn, 
8-borse  steam  engine,  r-renra  vats,  etc.,  condition 
good.  For  particulars  au'dress  R.  C.  FESSEN¬ 
DEN.  Siliclairvillc,  N.  Y. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  established  poultry  plant. 

$750  required.  Present  manager  lias  too 
much  outside  work  to  atteud  to  poultry.  A 
good  opportunity  for  right  man.  No  experience 
required.  Address  1307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  -One  Emerson -Rranniga  11  Big  4-20 
tractor,  in  good  running  condition,  complete 
with  plows;  new  April,  1915;  price.  $1,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  R.  IlEWITT.  127  East  21st  St., 
Now  York. 


WANTED — Respectable,  middle-aged  woman  for 
housework.  110  cooking,  family  of  two.  coun¬ 
try;  must  be  neat,  especially  in  dish  was  I  ring ; 
permanent  good  home;  wages.  MRS.  STEVENS, 
Stillwater.  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  purchase  two  section  Iron  Roller 
about  1.000  to  1.500  pounds;  also  spike  two- 
section  Harrow.  All  metal  preferred.  Send 
full  description,  price,  age,  condition.  Address 
BOX  1304.  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
City. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  n.  RIVRNBURGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  6-horsepower  gasoline  engine 
wood  and  ripsaw;  good  as  new;  cost  $135; 
will  sell  for  $100.  J.  T.  McLEAN,  Kennard 
Pa.,  R.  39. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 35  acres,  eapa 
city  8.000,  new  buildings,  large  dwelling,  fin 
esf  markets,  reasonable  terms.  ARMSTRONG 
ROBERTS,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  10  work  on 
farm:  wages  $40  per  month,  bouse  and  wood 
furnished;  also  three  single  men,  wages  $2o  per 
month  and  board'.  BOX  1 208,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


10-ACRE  FARM  with  9-room  house,  practically 
new;  largo  burn  and  garage;  near  trolley  and 
town;  price,  $2,500.  GORDON  A.  CHARTER, 
Stafford  Spring*.  Conn. 


AMERICAN.  17,  experienced  on  commuter’s 
farm,  wants  chance  on  larger  farm.  IV. 
MARSHALS!:) A,  Clostcr,  N.  J. 


FOR  RALE — The  Fraleigh  Homestead.  105  acres, 
situated  in  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  State  road  and  within  the  apple  belt  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  Ill  health  the  only  motive  for 
selling.  Description  and'  details  on  request. 
Apply  to  resident-  owner,  RICHARD  E. 
I'KALRIGH.  Red  Hook,  N.  V.,  It.  F.  D.  45. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

must  be  dry-hand  milker.  Wages.  $28.  board 
and  washing.  Only  sober,  willing  workers  need 
apply.  Send  references  in  first  letter.  H.  II. 
MEADKIt,  Supt.  Oakhurst  Farm.  Millerton,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  a  position  on  a  farm,  II 
years’  experience;  English;  aged  20.  AY. 
EVANS,  Weston,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm  of  forty-five  acres. 
Good  buildings;  new  barn.  One  mile  to  beau¬ 
tiful  village  and  New  York  Ceutrnl  station: 
$2,200.  E.  R.  SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  of  farm  or 
estate,  by  an  American,  middle  aged,  who 
lias  had  several  years’  practical  experience  on 
large  estates.  Strictly  solar  and  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition.  YV ill  be  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  any  time  after  May  1st.  Best  cre¬ 
dentials.  Address  MANAGER,  Box  1302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACRE  bearing  orchard  for  sale  at  Paonia, 
Colo.:  one  mile  from  town:  elevation  5.00C 
feet;  good  water  right.  P,OX  723,  Paonia,  Colo, 


VERMONT  FARM,  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  300  acres. 

twenty  minutes’  walk  to  post  office,  complete 
farm  buildings  and  residence  ail  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Electricity  for  light  and  power  and 
creamery.  Most  desirable  for  either  cattle  or 
horses,  been  used  as  a  dairy  farm:  land  und'er 
first  class  state  of  fertility.  If  interested  ad¬ 
dress  F.  AV.  WILDER.  Woodstock  National 
Bank.  Woodstock.  Vermont. 


PRACTICAL  MARKET  FOULTRYMAN.  thirty 
years  in  handling  large  poultry  and  duck 
plants,  desires  position  on  established  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  build  new  plant.  Strutly  sober, 
married,  no  ehififren;  splendid  references  from 
former  employers.  Address  BOX  1303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  plant  within  fifteen 
miles  New  A'ork  city,  on  Long  Island:  house 
modern  improvements;  near  station.  BOX  1301, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  under  35  ns  herdsman. 

clean,  dry  band  milker:  no  whiskey  or  cigar¬ 
ettes.  Permanent  job;  thirty-five  Hollars  month 
and  board;  110  stamp  for  reply.  R.  F.  SHAN¬ 
NON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  well  watered'. 

highly  productive,  fine  views.  Home  murker, 
citv  limits  Kingston.  N.  Y.  MRS.  C.  R. 
KNAPP.  107  So.  Lake  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober  man  for  milking  and  general 
farm  work.  State  wages  expected'.  BOX  1, 
Stony  Brook.  N.  Y. 


FDR  SAI.E — Jersey  poultry  farm,  1,000  capacity 
equipped,  good  markets,  S3. 800.  BOX  1294 
care  Rural  New-Yurker. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  Start  June  fifteenth.  Dairy  and 
testing  experience;  distance  from  town  no  con¬ 
sideration.  State  terms  in  reply.  H.  RUDE- 
ROCK,  Hilton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E— 112  acres  ferti’e  land,  fine  dwelling 
improvements,  near  city,  trolley  connection 
good  markets  and  location.  Address  I.  M 
CHANDLER,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  a  positiou  as  herdsman 
or  handy  man,  also  good  butter  maker.  Don't 
drink  or  smoke.  Can  furnish  good  reference. 
Apply  Care  of  A.  PETERSON,  New  Paltz,  N. 
Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3. 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Man  to  assist  with  gardening  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Woman  for  housekeeper  and 
cooking.  All  con veuieuces  in  house,  and  per¬ 
manent,  good  position  for  right  people.  Small 
family  of  four  in  Summer  and  one  in  AVinter. 
Address  B.  M.  U.,  10  Gramerey  Park,  New 
York. 


— Small  village  dairy,  with  retail 
nte.  9c.  per  quart,  wholesale  tie.;  ten 
walk  to  depot.  Farm  for  rent.  $300 
29  acres.  9-room  house,  barns,  garage: 
Mings;  wood  land.  A.  C.,  carp  The 
Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Dairy.  fruit, 

equipped',  tools,  machinery,  stock 
miles  New  York;  give  full"  details 
turned,  NO.  1  WOODS  AVE.,  Rock 


WANTED— A  young  man  of  integrity  and  so¬ 
briety,  to  work  in  a  modern  cow  stable.  Must 
be  a  good'  milker.  Address  BOX  1300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


acres  in  Northeastern  Ohio: 
from  Youngstown:  buildings 
.  SCOTT  BROWNLEE,  U.  R. 


acre  diversified 
two  bouses,  10 
,  heat,  outbuild- 
Growing  com- 
Splendid  ca- 
.  CHEESMA.N, 


is  not  possible  for  all  young  people  who  are  going  to  make  agriculture  their  life  and  work  h 
boys  and  girls  am  finding  a  practical  training  for  country-life  in  ' 

The  Two  Year  Course  iu  Agriculture  ami  Home  Economics  at 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

at  Morrisville,  New  A'ork 
Tuition  Is  free  to  residents  of  New  Yolk.  F.xpvnses  moderate. 

Entrance  Requirement-:  Completion  of  tin  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  sixteen  years  of  are 
equipment,  200-tivr  farm,  well  trained  stuff,  whotesome  environment.  Next  year  opens  Sept,  20.  is 

For  catalogue  write  to  F.  G.  HELYAR.  Drawer  A,  MORRISVILLI 


many 


At  Last - 

the  ‘Balanced  Tire 

The  greatest  forward  step 
ever  made  in  pneumatic  tires 

On  January  8th,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  announced 
that  at  last  we  had  made  pneumatic  rubber  tires  more  like  other 
dependable  articles  of  merchandise. 

Stop  and  analyze  this  state-  dence  in  our  tires — the  reason  for 
ment — “more  like  other  depend-  the  gigantic  sales  increases  of  our 
able  articles  of  merchandise.”  tires  since  September  last. 


Unless  backed  up  by  results,  it  Many  months  ago  we  finally 
would  be  almost  commercial  sui-  worked  out  and  began  producing 
cide  for  a  tire  manufacturer  to  the  completely  ‘balanced’  pneu- 
make  such  a  statement.  matic  tire — the  heretofore  un- 

Now  we  are  ready  to  tell  you  attainable  goal  of  every  tire 
the  reason  for  this  fearless  confi-  manufacturer. 

Tfo  be  100  per  cent,  efficient,  a  tire  must  be  absolutely  ‘balanced’ — 
that  is,  the  rubber  tread  and  the  fabric  carcass  of  the  tire  must  give 
equal  wear. 

‘Balance*  the  tire  maker’s  goal 

To  have  perfect  ‘balance,’  the  Problem — find  the  balance, 

rubber  tread  must  have  enough  puj|  rubber-tread  efficiency 

resiliency  to  absorb  road  shocks  demands  a  50-50  ‘balance’  of  resi- 
that  tend  to  disintegrate  the  fabric,  jiency  and  toughness, 
and  still  must  have  the  toughness  ^  fabr;c.carcas3  efficiency 

to  give  long  wear.  demands  a  50-50  ‘balance’  of 

Too  much  toughness  reduces  fabric  layers  and  rubber— a  union 
resiliency;  too  much  resiliency  that  will  make  tread  separation 
sacrifices  toughness.  impossible. 


To  have  perfect  ‘balance,’  the 
rubber  tread  must  have  enough 
resiliency  to  absorb  road  shocks 
that  tend  to  disintegrate  the  fabric, 
and  still  must  have  the  toughness 
to  give  long  wear. 

Too  much  toughness  reduces 
resiliency;  too  much  resiliency 
sacrifices  toughness. 


Full,  complete  tire  efficiency  demands  a  50-50  ‘  balance  ’  of  the 
rubber  tread  and  the  fabric  carcass— neither  may  be  stronger  nor 
weaker  than  the  other. 

This  is  the  goal  we  have  reached 

By  producing  this  complete  of  wearing  quality  in  both  rubber 
‘balance’  between  resiliency  and  tread  and  fabric  carcass. 

toughness  in  the  tread,  and  between 

fabric  and  rubber  in  the  carcass,  By  Sep  ember  last,  these  abso- 
we  have  secured  100  per  cent,  lutely  balanced  United  States 
efficiency  in  United  States  Individ-  Tires  began  to  be  felt  on  the 
ualized  Tires,  or  absolute  balance’  market.” 

Since  September,  sales  have  increased  steadily  month  by  month  up 
to  the  recent  highest  increase  of  354  per  cent,  this  tells  the  story. 

United  StatesTre  Company 

‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 

“  INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES  ” 


A  Free  Noonday  Lunch  and  the  Giver 


This  thoroughly  characteristic  picture  was  taken  in 
South  Jersey  and  shows  a  daily  gathering.  The 
old  horse  is  led  every  day  at  the  same  spot  at 
noon.  Horses  take  little  thought  for  the  morrow 
and  use  no  napkins.  Thus  it  happens  that  corn 
and  oats  are  well  scattered  over  the  ground.  The 
neighborhood  hens  have  learned  of  this  feast  and 
each  day  at  noon  they  gather  to  wait  for  their 


friend  who  gives  this  unwilling  treat.  You  may 
call  it  memory,  “instinct, ”  or  what  you  will,  but  the 
hens  are  on  deck  each  day.  Notice  the  way  the 
horse  is  eyeing  them !  He  could  eat  more  and  he 
regrets  that  “his  mouth  leaked”  and  let  these  fine 
bits  get  away  from  him.  As  for  his  companions — 
is  there  anything  in  nature  more  selfish  than  a 
fat,  complacent  hen? 


May  6,  1916 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Phone- 192  Recent 


mtMi 


6th  January 


To  the  Managing  Director, 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  MAN UPAC TURING  CO 
Detroit.  Mich.  Uv  S.  A. 


y Having  in  May  last  decided  to  purchase  a  new  car,  I  was  in  the  usual 
position  of  uncertainty  that  most  would-be  purchasers  are  in  as  to  the  car  one 
oan  get  as  .the  best  value  for  money. 

^ I  happened  to  see  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  one  of  your  very 
clearly  -  and  to  my  mind  -  very  fairly  worded  advertisements,  and  immediately 
went  to  see  your  polite  and  courteous  Manager,  Mr.  Bennett  ,  with  the  idea  of 
looking  over  the  chassis  of  one  of  your  new  7  seater  8  cylinder  cars  -  I  think 
you  call  it  type  51. 

J)  L  took' my  engineer  with  me  (in  whose  ability  I  place  very  great  con¬ 
fidence)  and  we  had  a  thorough  examination  of  the  chassis  and  loose  parts r  and 
both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  apparently  a  better  constructed  and  more  care¬ 
fully  thought  cut  engine,  etc.  would  be  practically  impossible  to  find.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  placed  an  order  with  Messrs. Bennett  for  one  of  your  cars. 

N 

may  add  that  I  have  been  a  very  keen  motorist  since  the  year  1903, 
and  have  possessed  several  cars  of  British  and  French  make,  and  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  two,  other  English-made  cars  as  well  as  your  8  cylinder, 

v'lt  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  took  delivery  of  your  car  early  in 
August  last,  and  at  time  of  writing  she  has  done  between  5  and  6  thousand  miles, 
and  up  to  the  present  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  lift  up  the  bonnet,  unless  it 
has  been  to  show  an  interested  motorist  the  details  of  your  engine.  What  I  wish 
to  say  more  particularly  is,  that  in  the  whole  of  my  motoring  experience  I  have 
never  struck  a  car  that  has  given  such  complete  and  general  satisfaction  as  the 
"Cadillac"  has  done,  and  I  feel  quite  entitled  by  my  experience  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  your  firm,  or  another  firm  in  America  that 
makes  use  of  .the  phrase  :  "One  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  motoring  until  he 
has  ridden  in  a"...  hut  if  it  is  your  firm,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thor¬ 
oughly  endorsing  your  statement:  if  it  is  not  your  firm  that  makes  use  of  the  a- 
bove  phrase  in  its  advertisements,  you  are,  in  my  opinion,  thoroughly  entitled  to 
do  so.  Comparisons  are  always  odious,  but  my  experience  of  the  "Cadillac"  is 
that  it  is  value  for  money  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
have  never  yet  found  in  the  purchase  of  any  other  car.  It  gives  one  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  write  about  an  article  that  one  finds  all  right; 
my  previous  experience  of  motor-car3  was  like  taking  a  dip  in  the  lucky  tub  -  you 
paid  your  money  and  you  either  got  a  decent  or  a  bad  car  ;  but  from  what  I  know 
of  several  people  this  side  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  a  "Cadillac"  I  may 
say  in  all  fairness  to  yourself  ,  that  I  have  never  heard  one  that  had  anything 
detrimental  to  say  about  your  car. 

>You  may  possibly  think  it  strange  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  dictate 
this  letter  to  you  :  you  do  not  know  me,  and  I  do  not  know  you  ;  but  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  yourself  to  let  you  know  that  you  have  at  least  got  one  very  ardent 
admirer  and  happy  owner  of  a  "Cadillac". 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOINE  DE  LA 
MOT  IIE  CADILLAC 
WHO  FOUNDED  IN 
1701.  UNDER  COMMIS¬ 
SION  FROM  LOUIS 
XJLV.  THE  COLONY 
ON  THE  SITE  WHERE 
NOW  STANDS  T  H  E 
CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  S3  CADIL¬ 
LAC  CAR  IS  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  BY  THIS 
C  O  A  T  O  P  A  R  M  S 
MOUNTED  UPON  ITS 
RADIATOR. 


I  hope  to  be  in  New  York  the  first  week  in  February  on  my  way  to  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif,  and  if  possible  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
your  works  in  Detroit.  Am  not  sure  yet  whether  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to 
Detroit  to  do  so,  neither  do  I  know  whether  you  allow  strangers  to  go  over  your 
works,  but  if  you  do,  I  should  be  very  pleased  indeed  to  do  so  if  possible.  A 
letter  will  find  me  if  addressed  to  the  Waldorf-  Hotel,  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 


Faithfully  yours 


Vol.  LXXV. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  G,  1016. 


No.  4370 


The  Potato  Crop  and  Blight  s>,ra-vcl1  |,l""ts  *“»  "ue  «'»“«  t0  lts  physiological 

effect  on  the  potato  plants. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Spray  ?  DIFFERING  FORMULAS.— The  same  effect 

INCREASING  EXPENSE. — The  question.  “Will  it  ought  to  be  obtained,  therefore,  by  simply  diluting 
pay  to  spray  potatoes  during  the  coming  Sum-  the  5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture  to  about  a  half  of  its 
mer  with  copper  sulphate  at  50  cents  a  pound?”  has  original  strength.  The  physiological  effect  on  the 
been  presented  to  the  writer  a  number  of  times  dur-  plants  would  probably  not  be  quite  as  much  but  if 
ing  the  past  month.  A  barrel  of  Bordeaux  mixture  the  decrease  in  copper  sulphate  is  not  too  radical 
of  the  strength  recommended  by  the  Vermont  Sta-  there  will  be  little  danger  of  seriously  injuring  its 
tion  for  potatoes  (5-5-50)  will  cost  over  $1.50  for  fungicidal  power.  In  many  parts  of  France  and 
materials  alone,  against  a  cost  of  10  to  50  cents  Germany  a  more  dilute  (2^-2t/^-50)  formula  lias 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago.  If  the  advice  to  continue  been  successfully  used  in  combating  the  downy 
spraying  is  given,  as  it  always  is,  there  always  mildew  of  the  grape  and  the  fungus  is  very  similar 
come  up  other  questions  as  to  possible  substitutes  to  the  one  producing  late  blight.  No  data  seems  to 
for  Bordeaux,  reducing  the  number  of  applications,  be  available  on  the  use  of  lower  percentages  of  cop- 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  immediate  re-  per  sulphate  against  late  blight  on  potatoes.  Ex- 
lief  in  sight  for  the  present  high  price  of  coppei  perhuents  made  at  the  Vermont  Station  during  bad 
sulphate,  and  we  shall  likely  be  paying  30  cents  a  blight  years  with  a  1-1-50  mixture  showed  that 
pound,  or  more,  for  it  for  a  couple  of  seasons  at  while  its  effects  were  beneficial,  it  did  not  entirely 
least.  A  large  part  of  the  copper 
sulphate  used  in  this  country, 
according  to  reliable  news  re¬ 
ports,  has  been  previously  man¬ 
ufactured  in  England  and  im¬ 
ported.  The  present  crisis  lias 
forced  the  English  to  use  all  the 
available  copper  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  has  been  little 
to  sliiii  in  the  form  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  wholesale  price 
of  copper  sulphate  in  the  Boston 
market  was  recently  $27.50  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  while  this 
high  price  lias  not  been  main¬ 
tained,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
much  reduced  during  the  coming 
season.  The  American  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  able  to  supply 
our  demands  for  this  chemical, 
but  the  expensiveness  of  copper 
itself  and  the  increased  Charge 
for  labor  on  this  side  of  the 
water  will  make  any  price  re¬ 
duction  unlikely.  In  view  of 
these  facts  we  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  Are 
there  any  cheaper  substitutes  we 
can  use  instead  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  are  there  any 
changes  in  the  methods  or  appli¬ 
cations  that  will  be  reasonably 
safe  and  yet  a  saving  in  mate¬ 
rials. 

SUB  ST  1 T  l  TTE  COMPOUNDS. 

— No  other  substance  has  been  as 
yet  discovered  that  is  equal  to 
the  copper  compounds  as  cheap 
fungicide  agents.  Lime-sulphur 
is  out  of  the  question.  The 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  and  Vermont 
stations  have  shown  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  attempting  this  substi¬ 
tution;  (lie  Geneva  Station,  even 
found  some  injury  to  result  from 
its  use.  At  the  Vermont  Station 
results  almost  as  favorable  as 
those  obtained  from  the  usual 
5-5-50  Bordeaux  were  obtained 
from  a  combination  of  iron-sill-  Saving  a  Favorite  Apple  Tree  by  Cleaning  Cavity  and  Filling  With  Concrete. 

plutte  and  copper  sulphate.  It  is  probable,  however,  prevent  loss.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  a 

that  the  iron  sulphate  played  little  part  in  the  fav-  3 14 -2  (4 -50  mixture  thoroughly  applied  will  protect 

arable  effect,  as  iron  sulphate  with  lime  alone  with-  the  plants.  The  method  of  application  is  as  import- 

out  any  cupper  seemed  to  diminish  the  yield.  The  ant  as  or  more  so  than,  the  percentages  of  the  con- 

yields  in  bushels  obtained  in  this  experiment  (1009)  stituents.  High  pressure  sprayers  and  at  least  two 

might  be  of  interest:  nozzles  to  a  row  should  be  used  and  the  rows  should 

Marketable  Small  be  immediately  gone  over  bv  a  second  time  if  the 

tubers.  tubers.  Total.  . 

5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture...  192  bu.  51  bu.  243  bu.  loll«^e,  and  especially  the  under  leaves  on  which 

Bordeaux  mixture  plus  iron  the  blight  is  likely  to  start,  are  not  covered  with  a 

sulphate  . .  181  bu.  51  bu.  335  bu.  siug[e  application.  At  least  150-200  gallons  per  acre 

(2  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  ~  1 

lbs.  iron  sulphate,  6  lbs  lime,  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  the  manner  m- 

50  gal.  water)  _  dicated. 

Iron  sulphate  with  lime  (5-  , 

5-501  117  in,  m  Bn  if>8  Bn  NUMBER  OB  APPLICATIONS. —  I  he  second  wa> 


5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture...  192  bu.  51  bu.  243  bu.  1,11,1  especially  me  unuer  leaves  on  which 

Bordeaux  mixture  plus  iron  the  blight  is  likely  to  start,  are  not  covered  with  a 

sulphate  . .  181  bu.  51  bu.  2-j3  bu.  sin<r|ti  application.  At  least  150-200  gallons  per  acre 

(2  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  ~  1 

lbs.  iron  sulphate?  6  lbs  lime,  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  the  manner  m- 

50  gal.  water)  _  dicated. 

5.50  (  .  217  ]n,  bu  168  bu.  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS. —  I  he  second  way 

Control  .  13S  bu.  50  bu.  18S  bu.  in  which  a  saving  may  be  made  is  in  a  cut  in  tlie 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  above  experiments  were  number  of  applications,  provided  the  weather  is  not 
performed  in  a  year  when  no  late  blight  was  found  iavorable  to  blight.  Some  potato  growers  spray  as 
and  are  not  a  test  of  the  fungicidal  properties  of  a  regular  practice  as  often  as  six  or  eight  times 
the  mixtures.  The  increase  in  the  harvest  from  the  during  a  season.  Four  or  live  thorough  applica¬ 


tions  in  the  ordinary  season  ought  to  be  enough. 
These  are  to  be  regarded  as  “insurance”  sprayings, 
and  if  the  weather  is  such  as  to  give  the  late  blight 
a  start,  the  number  will  have  to  be  increased.  The 
potato  grower  will  have  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the 
weather  if  be  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  spraying  to  a 
minimum.  A  spray  program  is  entirely  dependent 
on  tlie  weather  for  its  applicability,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  would  use  as  little  of  the  fungicides  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  spraying  would  be  as  few  times  as  is 
safe.  It  would  apply  only  to  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  New  York.  Spray  thoroughly  during  the 
early  part  of  July  with  one  of  the  dilute  mixtures 
mentioned  above.  If  the  weather  continues  warm 
and  dry  and  no  blight  appears,  delay  the  next  spray¬ 
ing  until  nearly  the  first  of  August.  A  third  spray¬ 
ing  should  follow  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  the 
fourth  and  last  about  the  first  week  in  September. 
If  the  season  is  very  dry,  the  fourth  spraying  may 
be  omitted,  while  if  tlie  season  is 
very  favorable  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  late  blight,  the  spraying 
must  be  more  frequent  and  the 
number  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  apparent  danger  at  the  time. 

LATE  BLIGIIT. —  But  will 
there  be  any  serious  danger  from 
late  blight  during  the  coining 
season  of  1016.  since  that  of  1915 
was  an  epidemic  year  through¬ 
out  the  Northern  States?  Are 
the  chances  not.  good  that:  for 
that  reason  the  infection  may  be 
light  this  year?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  answer  must  be  that  the 
danger  is  much  more  serious  lie- 
cause  of  the  1915  epidemic. 
Many  of  the  potatoes  that  ‘have 
come  from  regions  in  which  the 
late  blight  occurred  have  been 
kept  over  and  will  be  used  as 
seed.  Dr.  I.  E.  Mellius  of  the 
Department  at  Washington  was 
able  to  pick  out  in  Maine,  in 
1914,  40  seed  pieces  infected 

with  late  blight  from  a  single 
barrel  of  seed  potatoes  which 
were  just  about  to  be  planted, 
and  1913  bad  not  been  a  bad 
year  for  blight,  The  late  blight 
fungus  comes  from  these  infected 
seed  tubers,  and  a  single  one  of 
them  might  be  sufiicient  to  start 
off  an  epidemic  that  would  take 
an  entire  field.  Another  source 
of  infection  which  lie  thought 
also  might  be  quite  serious  lies 
in  the  culls  and  tubers  partly 
decayed  by  the  fungus.  If 
dumped  near  potato  fields  they 
may  start  an  epidemic.  Since 
there  are  so  many  diseased  tu¬ 
bers  from  1915,  there  are  so 
many  more  chances  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  starting.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  favorable,  of 
course,  for  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  after  it  gets  its  start. 
Fig.  255  but  if  wet,  warm,  muggy  days 

do  come  in  August  and  September,  we  may  again 
expect  to  see  the  blight  prevalent  in  the  northern 
potato  growing  States.  A  study  of  the  situation  in 
Vermont  for  25  years  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  blight  appears  in  cycles  of  every  six  or  seven 
years,  and  last  year  was  tlie  first  of  a  new  blight 
cycle. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST. — The  price  of  po¬ 
tatoes  must  advance  to  a  point  where  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  profitable  whether  they  sell  for  50  cents  or 
$2  a  bushel.  The  probability  is  that  many  growers 
will  be  deterred  by  the  high  price  of  blue  vitriol 
coupled  with  the  previously  low  prices  of  potatoes, 
and  will  not  spray.  The  chances  are  good  as  ex¬ 
plained  above  that  they  will  lose  a  part  or  all  of 
their  crop.  A  shortage  in  the  crop  will  result  as 
it  has  during  the  past  year  in  a  heavy  advance  in 
the  price.  With  five  applications  of  5-5-50  Bor- 
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deaux  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons  to  the  acre  and  a 
yield  of  250  bushels,  the  cost  of  spray  mixture  would 
only  he  about  ten  cents  per  bushel.  An  advance  of 
this  amount  would  pay  for  the  materials.  It  would 
seem  that  the  present  year  is  the  one  in  which  to 
risk  the  10  cents  a  bushel  in  the  certainty  of  get- 
ling  back  most  of  it  in  the  improved  condition  and 
yield  of  the  potato  plants,  even  if  no  blight  occurs, 
and  of  reaping  a  good  crop  of  high-priced  undis¬ 
eased  tubers,  if  it  does.  b.  f.  iutman. 

Plant  Pathologist  Vermont  Exf).  Station. 


Potato  Soils  and  their  Preparation 

The  Story  Thoroughly  Told 

Part  IV. 

ANOTHER  METHOD.— The  other  method  is  to 
broadcast  either  on  the  surface  or  with  a  grain  drill. 
This  is  often  done  with  large  applications  with  the 
idea  of  feeding  the  plant  through  its  whole  life. 
Enough  will  be  near  the  seed  for  a  starter.  There 
is  with  this  method  the  same  danger  that  the  plant 
roots  may  develop  too  much  where  food  is  most 
abundant  in  the  few  inches  nearest  the  surface.  In 
the  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  there  is  plenty 
of  soil  moisture  near  the  surface.  Later  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  hot  weather  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches  becomes  so  dry  that  there  is  not  enough 
moisture  to  carry  the  plant  food  to  the  roots  in  that 
part  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  that  plants  that  have 
had  to  “rustle  for  their  chuck,”  as  a  cowboy  would 
say,  would  be  in  better  shape  to  stand  drought  than 
those  fertilized  in  either  of  these  ways.  If  the  roots 
had  been  forced  to  spread  down  more  into  the  soil 
and  the  subsoil  to  find  food  they  would  be  in  times 
of  drought  in  a  better  position  to  get  water.  For 
example  in  1908  I  had  a  fertilizer  experiment  in 
which  different  rows  were  fertilized  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate.  Each 
was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ridges,  and 
scratched  in  with  the  weeder  a  few  days  after  plant¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  nitrate  might  be 
lost  if  applied  before.  In  the  extremely  dry  time 
which  followed  the  more  soluble  nitrate  and  potash 
were  able  to  dissolve  better  in  the  soil  water  and 
gave  increases  in  yield  up  to  SO  bushels  per  acre 
where  1.200  pounds  per  acre  was  applied.  The  more 
slowly  soluble  acid  phosphate  gave  but  little  gain. 
Right  by  the  side  of  these  rows  an  application  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  largely  acid  phosphate,  applied 
with  the  planter  and  so  better  mixed  in  the  soil,  gave 
a  gain  of  .39  bushels  per  acre  above  the  check  rows. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIENCE.— From  this  and 
other  experience  I  have  worked  out  a  new  method 
of  applying  fertilizer  to  potatoes  suited  to  the  use 
of  large  quantities  per  acre  and  to  soils  liable  to  dry 
out  at  the  Surface  in  Summer.  I  used  in  1913  and 
1914,  2.000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  160!  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  of  muriate 
of  potash,  last  year  the  phosphate  only.  Though 
this  costs  less  than  two-tlurds  of  the  cost  per  acre 
of  the  fertilizer  used  by  the  average  of  all  Maine 
farmers  I  would  not  advise  New  York  farmers  with 
their  smaller  net  rainfall  to  use  even  that  much,  un¬ 
less  the  soil  was  of  good  water-holding  capacity.  I 
have  a  dry  sandy  soil  on  which  500  pounds  would  be 
the  limit  for  profit  in  most  years.  The  essential 
idea  of  my  method  is  to  mix  the  fertilizer  through 
the  whole  of  the  plowed  soil  to  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  10  inches  in  my  case.  This 
is  to  attract  the  roots  to  fill  thoroughly  this  space 
besides  going  more  into  the  subsoil.  In  dry  times 
there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  water  in  well  tilled  soil 
at  this  depth.  In  the  West  they  have  found  that 
cool  soils  are  better  for  the  potato.  Damp  soil  be¬ 
low  the  surface  is  far  cooler  than  the  dry  top.  The 
first  thing  in  Spring,  even  before  putting  in  the  oats, 
1  go  over  the  previously  Fall-plowed  potato  fields 
with  a  disk  or  spring-tootli  just  as  soon  as  the  soil 
Avill  work  without  injury.  This  is  to  save  every 
drop  of  water  possible  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
evaporate.  As  the  soil  is  full  of  Avater  at  the  end 
of  Winter  more  can  be  saved  by  a  little  work  now 
than  by  much  more  exertion  later.  Then  half  or 
more  of  tlie  fertilizer  is  applied  with  a  drill  or 
broadcast  sower  and  disked  in  to  such  a  depth  that 
the  axles  of  the  16-inch  disks  touch  the  surface. 
Early  iu  May  the  field  is  plowed,  the  rest  of  the 
fertilizer  broadcast  and  disked  in  as  before.  This 
is  all  the  fitting  needed  except  to  use  a  light  harrow 
after  rains  to  gave  moisture.  The  year  1913  Avas 
marked  by  one  of  the  Avorst  droughts  known1  here  in 
the  East.  My  potatoes  fertilized  in  this  Avay  never 
suffered  from  drought  and  yielded  220  bushels  per 
acre,  though  killed  by  a  frost  several  weeks  before 
the  usual  date,  at  a  time  when  they  were  perfectly 
green  and  making  yield  very  fast. 

PLOWING  AND  HARROWING.— I  Fall-plow  rne- 
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diuni  and  heavy  soils  because  Avork  is  slack  at  that 
time,  much  less  Spring  fitting  is  needed,  the  sod  and 
straw  are  Avell  rotted,  many  Aveeds  are  killed,  Avater 
is  saved  and  the  soil  is  in  better  physical  condition 
for  the  potatoes.  Where  Spring  ploAVing  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  steep  hillsides  liable  to  Avash  badly, 
or  other  reasons,  it  should  be  early  to  save  Avater 
and  to  give  time  for  killing  weeds  by  thorough  har¬ 
rowing.  I  know  of  farmers  who  disk  the  sod  be¬ 
fore  ploAVing  Avitli  very  good  results.  It  helps  to 
rot  the  sod  and  makes  it  a  better  sponge  to  hold 
Avater.  It  saves  money  to  harroAv  soil  Avell  before 
planting.  The  soil  can  be  stirred  and  weeds  sprout¬ 
ed  and  killed  much  easier  Avith  wide  spreading  tools 
like  the  harrows  than  after  planting  with  cultiva¬ 
tors.  The  spring-tootli  harrow  is  necessary  Avliore 
ground  is  stony.  If  not  I  prefer  the  disk.  Either 


Cattle  Clipped  for  Identification.  Fig.  256 


is  better  than  the  light  peg-tooth  barrows.  We  like 
to  have  the  soil  firm  below  the  surface  for  the  seed 
of  the  grains  because  being  so  small  and  dry  they 
must  have  soil  water  at  once  to  grow.  The  seed 
of  the  potato  is  large  and  Avatery,  able  to  get  along 
for  weeks  before  its  feeding  roots  can  get  any  water 
lrom  the  soil.  Its  roots  are  unable  to  penetrate 
firm  soils  nearly  as  Avell  as  those  of  the  grains.  So 
we  should  harrow  deep  and  not  use  a  roller  unless 
on  sand.  Plowing  in  both  Fall  and  Spring  has  the 
advantage  Avith  me  that  it  makes  it  easy  to  kill 
quack  grass.  It  was  bad  on  my  farm  Avhell  bought,  but 
Avas  killed  completely  by  the  Summer  tillage  after 
double  plowing?  No  amount  of  Avert  in  Summer 
kills  it  without  the  Winter  exposure  before. 

SUMMARY. — Potatoes  need  a  cool  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  an  open  soil  in  which  to  grow  their  weak 
roots,  easily  available  plant  food  and  plenty  of 
Avater.  The  organic  matter  of  the  soil  should  be 
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Account  Sales  of  a  Carload  of  Mixed  Stock.  Fig.  257 


kept  up  by  rotation  with  Avell  selected  and  limed 
bay  crops,  the  return  of  as  much  manure  and  straw 
as  possible,  and  catch  crops  where  necessary.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  is  often  advisable  to  supplement  the  soil  sup¬ 
ply.  Lastly,  tlie  soil  preparation  before  planting 
Avould  be  suited  to  each  soil  to  best  adapt  its  qual¬ 
ities  to  the  special  needs  of  tlie  potato  plant. 

New  York.  daniel  dean. 

Associations  for  Selling  Live  Stock 

RGRARLY  comparatively  feiv  of  our  readers 
ever  heard  of  Litchfield,  Minn.,  before  they 
read  this  article,  but  that  place  will  go  down  into 
history  as  the  starting  point  for  a  great  system  for 
adding  money  to  the  35-cent  dollar.  In  1908  the 
first  cooperative  organization  for  shipping  stock  in 
this  country  Avas  formed  at  Litchfield.  It  made  an 
immediate  success,  and  other  organizations  quickly 
followed.  Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  list  of  about  500  organizations  throughout  tlie 
country  who  are  shipping  1  iv<?  stock  in  a  cooperative 
way.  There  are  some  200  of  them  in  Minnesota, 
and  others  located  in  10  .States. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  derived  by  farm¬ 
ers  through  this  cooperative  marketing.  They  get 
more  for  the  stock.  What  they  get  is  the  actual 


market  price  at  the  terminal,  with  just  the  cost  of 
marketing  taken  out.  They  get  more  for  the  thin 
stock  and  for  Calves  and  lambs,  because  they  avoid 
the  heavy  demands  of  the  local  buyer.  They  save 
time  and  labor  by  dealing  direct.  In  most  com¬ 
munities  where  live  stock  is  to  be  picked  up  sev¬ 
eral  buyers  operate.  They  drive  about  from  farm 
to  farm,  dickering  for  the  stock  and  dealing  Avith 
the  farmers  as  individuals.  Wherever  the  farm¬ 
ers  organize  for  shipping  together  the  business  of 
the  local  buyer  is  reduced  or  given  up  entirely. 
These  local  buyers  usually  act  together  and  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  prices  they  will  pay,  so  that 
there  is  no  competition  Avhatever.  The  association 
breaks  this  system  up  and  prevents  this  form  of 
monopoly.  In  one  county  of  Minnesota  there  are 
seven  association  managers  selling  the  1  ive  stock 
which  was  formerly  purchased  by  24  local  buyers. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  718,  from  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  tells  all  about  these  as¬ 
sociations,  and  gives  the  constitution  of  the  parent 
society  at  Litchfield.  Briefly  stated,  the  association 
is  bound  together  by  a  strong  constitution,  and  tlie 
members  agree  to  ship  their  live  stock  in  bulk. 
They  elect  some  lh'e  man  as  manager,  who  takes 
charge  of  collecting  and  shipping,  and  if  need  be 
goes  along  Avith  the  shipment.  Tie  is  to  look  out 
for  proper  car  space,  find  out  from  the  members 
how  much  stock  is  going  to  market,  and  load  the 
stock,  hunt  up  the  market,  make  a  trade  with  the 
city  dealer,  and  keep  his  eye  on  the  stock  until  it 
is  properly  sold. 

The  day  of  shipment,  which  is  generally  decided 
by  a  board  of  directors,  the  manager  notifies  the 
farmers  by  telephone  or  otherwise,  and  learns  from 
them  how  many  head  of  stock  they  will  send,  Avith 
a  fair  idea  of  their  Aveiglit  and  quality.  This  is 
done  several  days  in  advance,  so  that  the  manager 
Avill  have  a  chance  to  arrange  for  cars.  The  stock 
is  brought  in  by  the  farmers,  examined  and  loaded 
by  the  manager,  and  off  it  goes  on  tlie  regular 
slapping  day. 

Each  member  of  the  association  is  given  a  certain 
mark  or  brand,  so  that  bis  stock  may  be  known. 
With  cattle  the  usual  plan  is  to  clip  the  hair  on 
the  rump  so  as  to  leave  letters  or  marks.  This  is 
shown  at  Fig.  256,  the  hair  being  cut  out  Avitli  a 
pair  of  curved  clippers  or  scissors.  Hogs  and  sheep 
are  generally  marked  with  paint,  using  different 
combinations  and  colors,  representing  the  different 
owners.  This  marking  permits  the  manager  at  the 
stock  yard  to  identify  the  stock  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  OAvners,  and  the  commission  man  or  dealer  who 
sells  the  stock  has  copies  of  these  different  prints 
or  marks.  Below  is  given  a  reproduction  of  the 
returns  made  by  one  commission  firm,  Avhieli  will 
show  how  these  different  marks  enable  tlie  associa¬ 
tion  to  identify  the  property  of  individual  shippers. 

To  finance  the  business  an  annual  membership 
fee  is  paid  from  each  person  Avho  ships  through  the 
association.  The  fee  is  small,  usually  not  more  than 
50  cents,  and  is  deducted  annually  from  the  first 
shipment  of  each  farmer.  There  is  also  a  small  rate 
for  each  hundredweight  of  car  deducted  from  each 
shipment.  This  covers  the  manager's  commission 
and  running  expenses,  and  also  provides  for  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund.  The  manager’s  commission  varies  from 
five  to  eight  cents  per  hundredweight,  although 
some  associations  pay  a  certain  rate  per  car.  The 
sinking  fund  is,  used  for  protection  or  insurance.  It 
is  set  aside  so  as  to  pay  for  animals  Avbicli  are 
killed  or  injured  in  transit.  This  usually  amounts 
to  tAvo  cents  per  hundredweight  on  cattle  and  three 
cents  for  smaller  animals.  This  gives  a  fund  con¬ 
stantly  on  band,  so  that  losses  or  accidents  may  be 
promptly  provided  for.  To  sIioav  the  increase  of 
business  done  by  these  organizations  in  the  year 
1908  tlie  Litchfield  association  shipped  14  carloads 
of  stock,  Avith  gross  receipts  of  $11,599.26.  In  1914 
there  were  shipped  173  carloads,  with  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $256,044.14.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  200  associations  in  Minnesota  saved 
to  their  members  $6,000,000  in  1914,  and  tlie  system 
seems  to  be  spreading  all  through  the  stock  ship¬ 
ping  districts. 

Some  of  these  associations  are  branching  out  into 
buying  also.  This  buying  is  usually  confined  to  the 
purchase  of  grain  and  feed  in  carload  lots.  Farm¬ 
ers  sell  the  feed  direct  from  the  cars,  although  some 
of  the  older  associations  have  built  warehouses 
Avhere  supplies  are  bought  at  Avholesale  and  kept 
until  the  fanners  are  ready  for  them.  One  asso¬ 
ciation  reports  that  in  the  Spring  of  1915  it  was 
able  to  buy  corn  for  its  members  at  12  cents  per 
bushel  less  than  dealers  were  charging.  Here  then 
is  practical  cooperation — a  genuine  addition  to  the 
35-cent  dollar  through  the  efforts  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves  and  that  is  the  true  Avay  of  benefiting  them. 
These  organizations  are  likely  to  spread  into  every 
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district  where  livestock  is  largely  shipped.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  ought  to  he  worked  out  in  dairy 
districts  where  milk  is  shipped.  This  principle  is 
sure  to  he  worked  out  in  time,  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely.  with  all  sorts  of  farm  produce. 


Late  Crop  Cauliflower 


CAULIFLOWER  can  grow  to  perfection  only  in 
the  cool  weather.  The  plants  for  the  Spring 
crop  should  he  well  grown  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
field  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  beginner 


Summer  Spraying  for  Peaches 

WE  are  often  asked  to  state  just  when  Sum¬ 
mer  spraying  for  the  peach  should  be  done, 
and  it  is  difficult  without  a  good  picture  to  tell  just 
when  the  fruit  is  ready.  The  Georgia  State  Board 
of  Entomology  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
‘‘The  Parasites  of  the  Peach,”  one  of  the  best  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  From  this 
bulletin  we  take  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  250. 
This  shows  the  right  stage  for  putting  on  the  Sum¬ 
mer  spray.  This  is  made  life  size,  and  we  see  that 
the  little  peaches  are  just  throwing  off  the  covering 
or  shuck,  and  they  are  just  at  the  proper  size  for 
receiving  the  spray  to  best  advantage.  There  seems 
to  he  no  doubt  from  the  experiments  recorded  in  this 
pamphlet  that  this  Summer  spraying  with  the  self- 
cooked  lime-sulpluir  will  greatly  benefit  any  cases 
of  brown  rot,  while  the  addition  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  helps  in  cleaning 
out  the  plum  curculio.  The  notes  in  this  bulletin 
on  self  cooked  lime  sulphur  are  copied  herewith. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  peach  culture,  especial¬ 
ly  at  the  .South,  would  do  well  to  read  this  bulletin. 


A  Late  Crop  of  New  Jersey  Cauliflower.  Fig.  258 

should  first  attempt  to  grow  the  Fall  crop  and  the 
mistake  is  frequently  made  in  the  very  beginning 
by  having  the  plants  too  old  or  by  setting  them  in 
the  field  too  soon.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City,  the  most  successful  growers  plant  their  seed 
in  drills  about  June  10,  so  that  about  July  loth  to 
20th  they  will  have  young  thrifty  plants  which  have 
never  received  a  setback  or  check  in  their  growth. 

The  picture  (Fig.  258)  was  taken  at  Pine  Brook, 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J..  on  Oct,  18  last.  Heavy  frosts  or 
even  light  freezes  do  not  hurt  this  crop;  in  fact, 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  along  all  the  plants 
begin  to  get  busy  forming  a  head.  When  this  form¬ 
ing  head  is  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  the  leaves  are 
drawn  together  and  loosely  tied  to  shade  the  head 
and  keep  it  snow  white.  We  realize  that  the  New 
Jersey  product  does  not  compare  in  quantity  nor 
quality  with  that  of  the  Long  Island  Cauliflower 
Association.  However,  there  are  many  growers  in 
our  State  who  are  growing  tins  crop  very  profit¬ 
ably,  but  they  are  the  deep  thinking,  thoroughgoing 
and  experienced  farmers  who  have  found  out  what 
the  particular  requirements  of  this  crop  are.  Then, 
the  soil  is  prepared  accordingly.  The  plants  are  in 
the  proper  condition  and  receive  careful  attention 
during  their  growing  period.  Eternal  vigilance  in 
fighting  the  green  worms  which  eat  the  leaves,  is 
essential,  especially  before  the  crop  is  half  grown. 

We  regret  that  the  price  of  cauliflower  seed  is 
so  very  high,  and  that  the  quality  is  so  variable. 
The  growers  or  growers’  associations,  who  buy  their 
seed  in  the  largest  quantities,  get  the  finest  quality 
usually  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  most  worthless 
stuff  is  sold  in  the  small  packets,  and  this  is  what 
the  beginners  will  usually  buy  to  test  out  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  crop.  Failure  is  inevitable,  because  no 
matter  how  ideal  the  growing  conditions  may  be, 
the  product  from  a  poor  strain  of  seed  will  be  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  crop  shown  in  the  picture  returned 
more  than  .$300  per  acre,  and  was  not  planted  until 
a  crop  of  peas  had  been  harvested  from  the  same 
ground.  r.  w.  de  baux. 

New  Jersey. 

Benefits  from  Garden  Peas 

E  are  often  advised  to  plant  Canada  field 
peas.  Soy  beans,  cow  peas  or  clover,  simply 
because  they  are  legumes  and  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  It  is  claimed  that  when  these  are  plowed 
under  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  and  organic  material 
thus  added  to  our  soils  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  seed  and  all  labor  involved.  Garden 
peas  are  just  as  much  a  legume  as  any  of  these 
crops,  yet  few  people  give  peas  the  credit  which 
they  justly  deserve  as  a  soil  improver,  aside  from 
the  market  value  of  the  crop. 

I  grew  three  short  rows  of  Grad  us  peas  in  my 
kitchen  garden  last  year.  The  crop  was  very  heavy, 
and  their  taste  was  most  delicious.  After  the  last 
picking  T  began  to  dig  up  the  plot  to  prepare  for 
three  short  rows  of  celery  interplanted  with  White 
Strasburg  radishes.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  the  roots  of  the  old  pea  vines  were  just  clus¬ 
ters  of  nodules  containing  the  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria.  The  picture  shown  (Fig.  260)  represents 
five  roots  which  I  pinned  to  the  back  of  my  coat 
for  a  snap. 

The  succeeding  crops  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and 
I  gave  much  of  the  credit  to  the  buried  pea  vines 
which  were  rich  in  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen, 
and  as  they  decayed  the  celery  received  the  benefit. 

r.  w.  D. 


Right  Stage  for  Summer  Spray  on  Peach.  Fig.  259 


which  is  by  W.  W.  Chase,  the  Assistant  State  En¬ 
tomologist  of  Georgia,  and  is  priuted  at  Atlanta. 

How  to  Make  Self-cooked  Lime-Sulphur 

Lime  and  sulphur  are  used  in  equal  proportions — 
eight  pounds  of  each  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  more  readily  prepared  in  three  or  four-barrel 
lots,  as  follows : 

W  eigli  out,  say,  .82  pounds  of  lime  and  82  pounds 
sulphur.  Place  lour  or  live  gallons  of  water  in  a  50- 
gallon  barrel.  Sift  the  sulphur  into  the  barrel  through 
a  coarse  sieve  and  mix  it  with  the  water.  Next,  add 
the  lime  (it  should  always  he  whole  lump  lime,  free 
of  rock),  and  stir  continuously  after  it  begins  slak¬ 
ing,  to  break  up  lumps.  Water  should  he  added  as 
required,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  burning,  but  not 
copiously  enough  to  drown  out  the  cooking.  From  five 
to  10  gallons  will  gradually  have  to  he  added  in  this 
way.  After  the  lime  is  slaked,  immediately  add  enough 
cold  water  to  stop  any  further  cooking. 

The  above  formula  will  make  up  200  gallons  of 
spray.  The  mixture  should  be  carefully  strained  into 
the  spray  tank  through  a  brass  sieve  of  30  meshes  to 
the  inch.  Add  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  dilute  mixture 
in  the  spray  tank  and  not  to  the  stock  solution.  Keep 
well  agitated  while  spraying. 

Old  Pasture  Land  for  Potatoes 

A  Thorough  Review  of  the  Subject 
Part  IT. 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS.  —  Anyone  accus¬ 
tomed  to  close  analysis  will  recognize  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  described  does  not  justify  a  conclusion  as 
to  whether  the  addition  of  potash  accounted  for  the 
coming  in  of  the  White  clover  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  referred  to.  In  the  top-dressing  applied  basic 
slag  meal  supplied  phosphoric  acid  in  available  form 
and  lime,  while  the  low  grade  sulphate  of  potash 
supplied  both  potash  and  magnesia.  The  experi¬ 
ment  did  not  demonstrate  whether  the  change  was 
caused  by  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  lime,  the  mag¬ 
nesia  or  the  potash.  Accordingly  a  new  series  of 


plots  was  laid  out,  top-dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Spring  of  1015.  The  top-dressing  of  these  plots 
was  so  planned  as  to  make  it  possible  to  trace  the 
effect  of  each  of  the  four  constituents  above  referred 
to  and  of  all  their  possible  combinations.  The  re¬ 
sells,  though  not  yet  fully  manifested  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  experiments  have  continued  only  a 
single  season,  already  show  clearly  that  the  potash 
is  the  element  effective  in  bringing  in  the  White 
clover.  So  far  as  it:  goes,  therefore,  this  experiment 
seems  to  confirm  the  conclusion  based  upon  the 
known  facts  concerning  pasture  practice  already  pre¬ 
sented.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  pas¬ 
ture  in  which  the  experiments  referred  to  were  tried 
was  unusually  rich  in  available  potash.  Were  that 
the  fact,  then  the  application  of  lime  and  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  in  available  forms  should  bring  in  White 
clover.  It  has  not  done  so. 

WILL  THE  USE  OF  PLASTER  RENDER  POT¬ 
ASH  AVAILABLE? — Chemical  analysis  of  soils 
similar  to  that  of  the  pasture  above  referred  to  as 
well  as  of  soils  in  most  parts  of  Massachusetts  in¬ 
dicates  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  unavail¬ 
able  potash.  The  belief  appears  to  be  quite  general 
that  the  use  of  plaster  will  exercise  a  very  import¬ 
ant  influence  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  this  potash.  1  would  not  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  believe  that  plaster  may  exert 
some  influence  in  that  direction,  but  observed  facts 
in  connection  with  a  long  continued  experiment  on 
a  silt  loam  indicate  that  this  action  is  relatively 
small.  Each  of  the  experimental  plots  referred  to 
is  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  in  size,  and  is  part  of  a 
field  in  which  eaeli  plot  has  been  annually  fertilized 
in  the  same  way  for  twenty-eight  years.  Details  will 
be  stated  in  so  far  only  as  is  essential  to  throw  light 
upon  the  question  under  discussion.  The  figures 
presented  are  the  averages  of  12  corn  crops  grown 
in  rotation  with  the  other  common  crops  of  this 
latitude  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  The 
entire  field  has  received  three  applications  of  lime 
during  the  28  years,  applied  equally  to  all  plots. 
There  are  four  plots  in  the  field  to  which  no  fertil¬ 
izer  other  than  the  lime  has  been  applied. 

To  one  plot  muriate  of  potash  alone  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  This  has  given  an  average  increase  of  27.35 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

To  another  plot  muriate  of  potash  in  the  same 
quantity  has  been  used  in  connection  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  Tliis  plot  has  given  a  yield  of  19.98  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  alone. 

Another  plot  has  received  the  same  amount  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate.  This  plot 
has  given  an  average  yield  of  31.30  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  that  obtained  with  acid  phosphate  alone. 

Still  another  plot  lias  received  an  annual  applica¬ 
tion  of  muriate  of  potash  in  connection  with  both 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate.  This  plot  has 
given  an  average  yield  of  32.48  bushels  per  acre  more 


Nodules  on  Gradus  Pea  Roots.  Fig.  260 


than  that  obtained  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate,  without  potash.  [prof.]  wm.  p.  brooks. 

One  of  our  readers  wrote  on  beautifying  the  home 
grounds  and  suggested  planting  annuals.  The  type¬ 
writer  got  it  “plant  animals.”  The  wandering  cat  and 
dog  planted  beside  a  shrub  will  surely  make  it  more 
beautiful. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  reports  many  cases  of 
“leg  weakness”  this  year.  It  may  be  hereditary,  or 
caused  by  lack  of  proper  food,  cold  or  too  much  warmth. 
The  need  of  the  world  in  men  as  well  as  chicks  is  log 
strength. 
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Saving  the  Decayed  Trees 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  have 
come  to  ns  this  year  asking  how  to  save 
old  apple  trees,  which  have  began  to 
decay  on  the  trunk.  These  questions  re¬ 
late  to  other  trees  also,  hut  our  people 
seem  most  anxious  to  save  the  apple. 
Some  of  these  old  tree  friends  are  on  the 
lawn  or  around  the  house,  and  as  they 
have  a  history  tied  up  with  the  family, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  their  owners  grieve 
when  the  old  veterans  begin  to  decay. 
This  decay  usually  starts  from  a  limb 
which  was  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  a  long 
stub.  Under  such  treatment  the  stub 
begins  to  decay,  and  the  wound  does  not 
heal  over.  Water  works  down  into  the 
decayed  spot  aud  it  rapidly  spreads,  un¬ 
til  finally  there  is  a  large  cavity  eating 
down  to  the  center  of  the  trunk.  If  in 
the  first  place  the  limb  had  been  cut  back 
into  live  wood,  with  a  slanting  cut  so 
that  the  water  would  run  away,  and  then 
covered  with  good  paint  or  grafting  wax, 
there  would  have  been  little  trouble,  hut 
the  cavity  has  appeared  and  threatens 
the  life  of  the  tree.  The  picture  on  page 
707,  Fig.  255.  gives  a  homely  view  of 
the  way  these  cavities  are  treated.  The 
principle  of  treating  the  tree  is  the  same 
as  that  of  saving  a  decayed  tooth.  The 
cavity  must  be  chopped  out  so  as  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  decayed  wood.  When  this 
has  been  completely  removed  the  cavity 
should  be  washed  out  or  painted  with 
some  antiseptic,  which  will  prevent  any 
further  spread  of  the  decay.  Then  the 
whole  cavity  is  packed  solidly  with  ce¬ 
ment,  asphalt,  or  stone  and  concrete.  In 
the  picture  shown  (he  workman  is  evi¬ 
dently  filling  the  cavity  with  concrete 
and  stone,  packing  it  down  solidly  so  as 
to  fill  the  entire  place. 


dressing  of  manure  or  of  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  early  in  the  Spring,  usually 
gives  the  best  returns. 

New  York.  e.  w.  mitchell. 

Fertilizer  for  Walnuts  and  Grapes 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  two 
lemon  walnut  or  butternut  trees?  They 
are  large  trees  aud  used  to  bear.  They 
are  near  some  maple  trees.  Do  they  need 
fertilizer?  If  so  what  kind,  and  do  they 
need  much  pruning?  2.  I  have  six  Con¬ 
cord  grape  vines  set  out  two  years  ago, 
but  while  they  live  do  not  grow.  What 
can  I  do  for  them?  o.  ii. 

East  Wakefield,  N.  II. 

1.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  White 
walnut  (butternut)  is  in  the  alluvial 
soils  of  creek  and  river  bottoms,  aud  foot¬ 
hills  bordering  on  streams  where  tin1  soil 
is  made  up  largely  of  leafmold,  and  when 
removed  from  their  natural  food  elements 
they  seldom  thrive  well,  nor  live  as  long. 
The  White  walnut  needs  but  little  prun¬ 
ing;  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  dead  aud  dying  branches  cut. 
out.  A  compost  composed  of  forest 
leaves  and  stable  manure,  about  equal 
parts,  well  rotted,  worked  in  the  soil 
around  them  in  a  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  branches,  should  prove  quite  ben¬ 
eficial.  The  addition  of  about  25  pounds 
of  coarse  raw  bone  to  a  wagonload  of 
compost,  will  be  of  additional  benefit. 

2.  Work  into  the  soil  around  the  vines 

a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  supplemented  with  a  good  shovel¬ 
ful  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  a  quart 
or  so  of  coarse  raw  bone.  Keep  them 
cultivated  regularly  every  10  days  or  two 
weeks  until  July  first  to  fifteenth,  and 
seed  rhe  ground  around  them  to  Crimson 
clover,  to  be  turned  under  the  following 
Spring.  K. 


Working  on  Old  Apple  Trees 

I  have  an  old  orchard  <>f  about  100  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  Some  of  them  I  want  to  graft, 
a  few  dishorn,  and  get  lower  limbs  to 
graft:  but  most  of  them  I  wish  merely 
to  prune  and  fertilize.  Will  you  advise 
me  how  to  treat  canker,  with  what  to 
paint,  where  large  branches  are  removed  : 
with  what  to  fill  cavities  in  trunk  and 
large  branches,  and  what  to  use  for  fertil¬ 
izer  when  a  cover  crop  is  turned  under  in 
the  Spring?  h.  w.  M. 

Franklin  Co.,  Me. 

Before  undertaking  any  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  to  old  apple  trees  be  sure  that  they 
are  fairly  free  from  root  rot  and  collar 
rot.  for  without  a  good  foundation  the 
work  on  the  tops  is  practically  wasted. 
To  dishorn  and  get  lower  limbs  to  start  is 
an  operation  that  takes  several  years. 
First  cut  out  all  dead  and  diseased 
wood  and  then  take  off  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  tree  each  year,  or  every 
other  year,  and  save  and  train  lower 
water-sprouts  for  the  new  branches. 
Most  of  the  cutting  should  be  confined  to 
the  upper  branches  that  go  over  20  feet 
in  the  air,  and  old  branches  that  are  low 
should  be  saved  wherever  possible. 

Grafting  on  old  trees  is  usually  a  fail¬ 
ure;  large  limbs  may  sometimes  be  work¬ 
ed  over  by  setting  in  four  or  six  grafts 
and  gradually  thinning  them  out  or  bridg¬ 
ing  them  together,  or  water  sprouts  may 
be  grafted  in  their  second  or  third  year, 
but  such  work  is  expensive  and  not  very 
satisfactory.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  just  to  cut  out  dead  and  diseased 
wood,  keep  the  tops  thinned  and  shaped 
a  little,  and  plant  young  orchards  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  ones.  Apple  tree  cankers 
usually  extend  so  far  under  the  bark  and 
into  the  wood  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them  out.  and  weakens  the  branch  so 
that  it  soon  breaks  off.  Where  they  are 
cut  out  or  limbs  are  out  off  use  coal  tar, 
a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
to  paint  the  wounds. 

Filling  cavities  is  only  practical  on 
trees  of  unusual  value,  and  is  not  econom¬ 
ical  in  the  average  old  apple  orchard. 
Use  about  three  parts  sand  and  one  of 
cement,  and  after  cleaning  the  cavity 
thoroughly  with  a  chisel  back  to  sound 
wood,  tack  a  bag  over  the  opening  for  a 
form  and  tamp  the  cement  in  firmly  from 
the  top  of  the  opening. 

When  cover  crops  are  plowed  under 
lime  is  often  better  than  fertilizer,  as  it 
encourages  the  rapid  decay  of  the  vege¬ 
table  matter.  On  the  orchard  a  good 


Frosted  Potatoes 

About  three  years  ago  a  frost  hit  some 
early  potatoes  that  were  about  six  inches 
high.  The  leaves  were  all  killed  but  the 
stalks  seemed  all  right.  They  formed  a  new 
growth  and  made  about  one-half  of  crop. 
Same  year  some  more  fields  did  not  yield 
one-third  of  crop.  It  is  a  chance  to  take 
if  they  are  frosted  badly,  especially  on 
low  land,  on  high  and  dry  ground  they 
seem  to  outgrow  frost  soon.  This  has 
been  my  experience.^  PETER  W.  to .\ OVER. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
this  year  about  frosted  potatoes.  In  a 
number  of  cases  at  the  South  apparently 
the  early  crop  has  been  caught  by  cold 
weather,  and  readers  want  to  know  what 
the  effect:  will  be  if  they  let  the  potatoes 
alone.  There  are  some  cases  where  a 
new  set  of  vines  will  come  and  make  a 
fair  crop.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  if  the  seed  is  cut  to  one 
eye,  frosted  vines  will  rarely  amount  to 
much.  They  appear  to  make  a  feeble 
growth,  blit  fall  an  easy  prey  to  bug  and 
blight  later  on.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
we  think  it  would  pay  better  to  plant 
corn  or  some  other  crop  on  the  potato 
rows,  rather  than  to  expect  the  crop  to 
mature.  We  know  of  cases,  however, 
where  when  the  blight  appeared,  the 
vines  have  been  mowed  off  with  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  ripped  out  and  burned. 
The  weather  changed  later,  new  vines 
came  up  aud  made  a  fair  crop.  These 
are  all  exceptional  cases.  The  general 
rule  would  be  that  the  vine  will  not  fully 
recover.  Where  it  is  evident  that  frost 
is  coming,  the  best  thing  is  to  get  out 
with  the  plow  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
turn  a  furrow  from  each  side  of  the  row 
up  over  the  vines.  IVo  should  like  to 
hear  from  farmers  who  have  had  potato 
vines  frozen.  Did  they  recover  and  make 
a  fair  crop? 

Maple  Vinegar 

Will  you  give  mo  a  recipe  to  make  a 
vinegar  out  of  maple  sap?  j.  J.  n. 

Enfield,  Mass. 

I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this  pro¬ 
cess,  since  we  have  not  made  vinegar  in 
this  way  for  some  years.  As  l  remem¬ 
ber  it,  however,  the  sap  is  evaporated  to 
about  one-fourth  of  its  original  volume, 
then  put  into  a  clean  barrel,  allowed  to 
cool  and  a  quantity  of  yeast  added.  The 
barrel  is  set  out  in  the  sun  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  so  that  acetic  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place,  and  a  good  grade 
of  vinegar  is  the  result.  E.  s.  b. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES  *  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

Leading  vsri-tirt  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS. 
CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATO, 
TOMATO.  BEET.  LETTUCE.  PEPPF.R,  EGG  PLANTS; 
FRUIT,  SHADE.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

First  flaw,  stock  rhiiiptd  to  Now  Unjtianrt  aid  Middle  At- 

Ispjlr  sty  a  reasonable  jnioes.  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


D.  B.  Brand  Northern  dry  land  grown 
hardy  with  uj.  600  bushels  still  in  slock  a 
Pure,  Free  Iron,  dodder  and  trefoil .  Thi 
you  want,  is  it  not?  Sample,  Price  list  a 
new  book  on  Alfalfa  Culture  Free. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  fKid'ii 

also  Asparagus  roots,  Raspberry  and  Dewberry 
plants, Horseradish. Seed  Corn.  Cow  Pens.  Vegetable 
plains.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalog  Krkk. 

4.  KEITFOItl*  HALL,  KIkhU-mIuIc.  Mil..  l>cpt.  2 


Average  germination  above  90tr 
Northern  grown  for  Northern  Farmers 

Mammoth  White  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Early  Yellow  Dent 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  (extra  early) 
Bushel,  $2.00;  2  hu.  bag,  $3.50;  10  bu.  $15.00 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Sanford's  White  Flint  (extra  early) 
Bushel,  $2.00;  2  bu.  hag.  $3.50;  10  bu.  $16.50 
Mammoth  Yellow  Soy  Beans,  $2.25  per  bu. 
Medium  Green  (extm  early)  $4.00 


STRAWBERRIES®!! 

t-.:  per  M.  Orders  tilled  and  guaranteed  until  late  in  May 

SLAYMAKEK  &  SON  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 


15,000  Marlboro,  10,000 Cuthbert 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

From  young,  clean  plantation,  free  from  all  disease. 
Kxtrfcflnft  plants.  $8  peV  M. 

F.  A.  TABER,  Lakeview, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Good  stocky  plants  of  all  leading  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  -  H.  H.  BENNINC.  R  5,  Clydo,  N.  V. 


QTPAWRFPPYPT  ANT^  200.000  PLANTS  at 

5 1  K A  W  BLKK I  r  LAN  1 3  p^ces  to  suit,  most 

all  growers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Free.  DAVID  BODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables"*  bieseaud 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  Head  why  I  sell  choice  plants,  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  the  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N-  J. 


"Protect  Y our  Early  Cabbage" 

Cabbage  Maggots  destroy  a  big  percentage  of  the 
Early  Cabbage  and  Cauli Mower  in  tins  section.  For 

the  pa  Ft  live  Kt-HNonx  “A.  B.  G.  Hunt  Protection**’  have  fur* 
ribbed  9f«  per  cent  protection  from  tills  pest  At  $2.00  per  1000. 

U‘riJ\r  far  jrt*  x-tinplc*  ,ind  a/tln 

tm  PUNT  PROTECTOR  CO.,  28  S.  Water  St„  Rochester.  N.Y.  am 


Seed.  T3 otatocs 

Free  from  blight,  from  the  well  known  Kuowles- 
ville  potato  farms,  including  tho  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Orders  tilled  for  any  quantity.  Write  for  prices. 

POMKBOY  &  T1LL51A  N,  Knowlottvillo,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Oftmmantal  !«♦<*«,  vinos,  shrubs,  etc.,  true  to  name  in 
small  or  large  lot  •»  at  wlMuCiuiic  or  Iran.  Grown  ami  guaranteed  by 
the  largest  Nurwery  In  Now  ^  ork.  Wtito  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY,  BOX  27,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Fraser’s  Tree  Book"!.,'y  man 

who  expects  to  plant  fruit  trees  this  spring  or  next  fall. 
Free  to  readers  of  this  publication—  Write  todau 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc. 

126  MAIN  STREET  CENESEO,  N.  V. 


t„ j  p„04  pnrB— “Esily  Michiosn."ft  white  cap  dent, 
iBSlGU  066u  llOrn  0.,V|T  hint;  carefully  selected 
stock;  strong  germination;  95  per  cent.  On  the  cob, 
70  lbs.,  $2. till ;  shelled,  50 lbs.,  $2.40;  sacks  free.  Write 
for  circular  ami  prico  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2c;  ear,  10c.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scoltsville,  N  Y. 


;  ;  T7IV  Get  Low  Prices 
■:i  !||  |  on  Berry  Boxes 

Baskets  ifeliHj 

Write  for  our 

Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  1  TiiJJUW 

can  save  money  by  buying  direct  |[  .tl  S 

from  the  largest  lierru  Mote  and.  wl  ,.i  W  l) 
Hash et  Factor y  in  the  Counlru.  ^ LimllMlmJ 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 11  New  Albany  ,In<L 


SlAf  E?  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Hat 

"■  ®  hfarher  protein  content,  than  alfalfa. 

m  f  \  \f  Writ**  for  prices  and  information, 

CLOV  tK  E.  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky, 


Seen  CAR  N  — G  olden  Orange 
tt  L»  W  w  n  ferotmlyellowtlini 
Seed  Corn,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sample  and  circnlarfree. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N,  V. 


for  high  yields  and  quality 

PERLEY  E.  DAVIS,  GRfNBY.  MASS 


Try  Davis  Flint  Gorn 


-Catalog  70  Popular  Varieties  Free 

Arthur  Aldridge,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Seed  Potatoes 


igh. Grade  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES 

raised  from  certified  seed.  J.  A.  STEWARD.  Rutland,  Vt. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  Carolina,  Karl.v  Golden,  Up  Rivers.  Big  Stem 
Jersey.  Yellow  and  Rod  Jersey.  Nancy  Hall  and 
Southern  Queen.  J.atirtor  more, $1.25  per  1.000.  LOGO. 
$1.50.  100,  postpaid  Uac.  For  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  made  a  specialty  of  selecting,  and  propagation 
of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Can  guarantee  yon  strong, 
healthy  plants,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  list,  free  II  AUSTIN,  Felluii,  Del- 


ltest  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity, 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Oopt.  A  Baltin 


FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


gaskets,  Ladders ,  Elc. 


Hull  I  F  IIX  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
and  show.  12  for  $1.  CANNAS; 
A  tine  collection  of  Browse  and  Green  Leaved  1U  for 
SI  25:  both  forS2  postpaid.  Ralph  Benjamin, Calverlan, l  I. 


GIANT  DAHLIAS  AND  CANNAS.  Cbnirert  minted  varieties 
.if  re.-ent  iiiirintii.  linn,  $t.in  pee  dozen,  pout  paid.  I.Ut  on  »p- 
lili.-Mli.il.  A,  »!,  IWOKIiMt AM,  (beet u ut  Hill,  I'hiliwMplita,  1‘a. 


BACON  &  CO 

Casport,  N.  Y. 


PAT.  APR.  JO -C| 


POTATOES — llcamy,  Cobbler,  Giant, Hebron, OIiIidN-  9f 

N.  litiMT,  tSix-NVcckp.  S3  kiiJtls,  C  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  aud  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

‘Plumb  .  200 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


-Ail  kinds  of  small  frail 
and  vegetable  plants,  t  al 

Michael  N.  Boron. Vineland, H.  J 


Fins  Sweet  Potato  Seed 

Privet.  Catalogue  Free. 


pildnCR  TWIN  £  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
DlliUCn  I  TTIHL  our  samples  and  prices. 

TIIKO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


F 


■  ■  ■  m  ■■■  ■■■  Hi  JAv  And  how  WB  make  them.  The 

tKW  111  —  ■  ■  booklet  describing  oui'meth- 

n  Hill  I  ods  will  interest  you,  Lotus 

|  ft  ||  ||  lilac  HM  send  it.  .Many  most,  success¬ 

ful  growers  have  been  fruiting  our  trees  tor  years.  They  readily  vouch  for  their  superiority 
ami  our  TRUETO  LABEL  claims.  You  have  n  sense  of  security  when  you  plant  Wiley  s  trees 
that  relieves  .t  on  from  much  anxiety.  NorashprontiseH  „  o  crtM 

or  fake  wholesale  prices.  .Just  Quality — first.  H.  W  ILL  I  fife 

,  ,  ....  /"‘It  maybe  a  little  farther  around  the  corners X  ,, _ _ r>  p „ ,,, . pj  V 

Established  tbd7.  (ot  a  square  deal  but  the  road  is  better,”  /  Box  K,  Layuga,  IN.  X  • 


FOR — 

T rises  (Evergreen  and  Deciduous),  Shrub*, 
Hedgeplants,  Rose*,  Vines,  Hardy  Garden 
Plants  and  Everything  for  the  “  Hardy 
Garden  ’’  write  ........... 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Correspondence  Invited 


are  the  hardiest  obtainable 

and  have  made  thousands 
of  homes  beautiful.  If 
you  are  not  acquainted 
with  “Bedford  Quality” 
stock,  ask  your  neighbor. 
TFe  have  no  agents. 


tt 0FO*D 
*EAVt  OuAtOt 


CEMENT 


General  Farm  Topics 


The  “  Packer”  Sweet  Potato  Plant  Setter  stir  again.  This  dries  out  the  corn  and 
Here  is  a  device  which  deserves  more  In,*s  it  bi  good  condition  for  dropping  as 
publicity  than  it  has  been  given.  With  Of  course,  corn  tarred  in  this  way 

a  good  boy  to  drop  sprouts  a  man  using  not  drop  well  from  a  machine  plaut- 

this  can  set  out  15,000  to  20.000  plants  er-  Iu  our  own  case  every  year  but  one 
in  a  day.  Records  of  22,000  to  25,000  coni  treated  in  this  way  has  made  a  good 
have  been  made.  A  new  machine?  Not  stand.  The  crows  usually  pull  up  a  few 
at  all.  It  was  invented  about  30  years  hills  after  the  corn  is  up,  but  they  do  not 
ago,  and  it  has  been  used  ever  since  in  like  the  taste  of  the  tar  and  soon  leave  it 
our  section  of  Gloucester  County,  X.  .T.,  alone.  One  year,  however,  for  some  rea- 
wliere  in  honor  of  the  inventor  it  is  called  son  they  pulled  the  corn  badly  iu  spite  of 
the  ‘‘Packer’  machine.  It  is  one  of  the  the  tar,  but  as  a  rule  this  treatment  has 
j  worked  well.  We  have  had  a  number  of 

=j  ^  reports  from  people  wdio  have  tried  the 

commercial  product  known  as  Pyrox  with 
\  C~-~r-  \  /\  very  good  results,  but  the  tar  has  always 

i  served  our  purpose.  In  case  the  crows 

z  \  \  were  particularly  bad,  even  with  the 

I  \  \  tarred  corn,  we  should  try  poisoniug  a 

\  few  of  them.  This  is  done  by  soaking  the 

111  *  /  seed  iu  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  water, 

\  \  and  scattering  some  of  the  poisoned  seed 

\  \  along  through  the  field.  This  will  usually 

\  \  kill  a  number  of  the  crows,  and  if  you  can 

\  \  get  them  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bang  the 

\  (1  1  dead  crows  Tip  by  the  leg  to  a  post  where 

\  I  j  they  will  swing  in  the  air  and  be  seen  by 

t  their  friends.  We  know  other  cases 

where  farmers  set  a  steel  trap  on  the  edge 
:(  of  the  field  properly  baited,  and  succeeded 

I  in  catching  one  or  two  crows  therein. 

, ,  Jr  V  vj  \  These  live  crows  were  fastened  by  the  leg 

^  to  a  string,  the  other  end  being  tied  to  the 

top  of  a  high  pole.  These  captured  crows 
fluttered  iu  the  air  and  by  their  cries 
frightened  the  rest  of  the  crows  away, 
and  if  a  few  live  crows  can  be  caught  iu 
this  way  they  will  prove  very  effective 
chasers. 


The  Packer  Plant  Setter.  Fig.  261 


Planning  an  Orchard 

I  have  10  acres  of  land  in  Lewiston, 
X.  Y.,  and  arn  going  to  plant  50  peach 
trees,  10  pears.  00  cherries.  10  apples,  50 
currants,  100  red  raspberries.  Can  I 
plant  apple  trees  with  the  peaches  and 
pears,  or  should  I  have  to  make  separate 
orchards  for  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  as 
they  have  to  be  different  distances  apart? 
Would  you  give  me  a  plan  of  it? 

Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.  c.  a. 

As  the  dimensions  are  not  given  it  is 
rather  hard  to  tell  just  what  shape  of 
planting  would  best  fit  the  land,  but  the 
following  will  probably  not  be  far  out. 

At  one  end  plant  the  apple  trees  in  two 
rows  40  feet  apart  and  20  feet  from  the 
boundary  of  the  piece  to  be  planted.  This 
brings  the  last  tree  00  feet  from  one 
boundary  and  ISO  feet  from  the  other. 
Next  plaut  the  pears  in  one  row 
30  feet  from  the  apples  and  20  feet  apart. 
This  brings  the  last  tree  00  feet,  from  one 
boundary  and  200  feet  from  the  other. 

Next  plant  the  cherries  in  nine  rows 
20  feet  apart  each  way.  This  brings  the 
last  tree  270  feet  from  one  boundary 
and  200  feet  from  the  other.  Finish 
with  the  pouches  iu  five  rows  20  feet 
apart  each  way,  making  the  whole  block 
370  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 

Currants  and  Cuthbert  raspberries 
should  nut  be  planted  nearer  than  5*4 
feet  between  rows.  The  currants  can  be 
as  near  as  four  feet  in  the  rows  and  the 
raspberries  three  feet  iu  the  rows.  Pur¬ 
ple  (Columbian)  and  black  raspberries 
should  be  nearly  seven  feet  between  rows, 
practically  the  same  as  blackberries. 
Berries  and  currants  can  well  be  planted 
between  the  apple  or  pear  trees,  but 
should  never  be  put  among  cherries  or 
peaches.  If  it  is  planned  to  extend  the 
planting  of  currants  and  berries  it  would 
be  well  in  this  ease  to  make  the  rows  six 
feet  eight  inches  apart  aud  put  the  plants 
four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  will 
give  six  rows  to  the  40-foot  space  be¬ 
tween  (lie  apple  trees  and  50  plants  in  a 
row.  or  nine  rows  from  the  fence,  includ¬ 
ing  the  second  row  of  apple  trees.  This 
would  accommodate  150  currants  and  300 
raspberries,  or  100  each  of  red  and  black 
raspberries  and  100  blackberries.  If  a 
block  of  several  acres  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  planting  were  to  be  set  to 
cherries  it  might  be  better  to  plant  24 
feet  apart  so  that  the  trees  would  not  be- 
giu  to  crowd  so  soon,  but  in  a  small  mixed 
planting  it  would  not  be  wise  to  break 
up  the  regularity  of  the  arrangements. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


many  localized  implements  which  farm¬ 
ers  use  with  silent  satisfaction,  hence  it 
has  not  received  widespread  attention. 
At  present,  it  is  being  sold  at  .$1.50  re¬ 
tail  by  the  son  of  the  inventor. 

The  method  of  using  the  Packer  ma¬ 
chine  is  very  simple.  The  plants  are  laid 
all  one  way  with  the  tips  of  the  roots  toe¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  mark  on  the  ridge. 
This  means  a  back-bending  job  for  the 
dropper;  I  can  swear  to  that  from  many 
a  hard  day’s  work  at  it  years  ago.  The 
setter  has  the  easy  end  of  it — no  back 
bending  l’or  him.  Ilis  speed  will  usu¬ 
ally  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the  dropper. 
With  two  motions  he  sets  the  plant.  In 
the  first  the  paddle  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  with  a  quick 
motion  pushed  into  the  ground  with  han¬ 
dle  A.  In  the  second  motion  the  stamper 
or  packer  is  shoved  down  with  handle  B 
as  the  paddle  is  raised.  This  packs  the 
dirt  around  the  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  leaves  a  cup-shaped  place  for  water¬ 
ing. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  any 
better  than  paddle  and  tongs,  never  hav¬ 
ing  used  them.  I  can  only  .say  that  in  our 
vicinity  millions  of  plants  are  set  every 
year  with  the  Packer  machine  with  ap¬ 
parently  as  good  results  as  those  set  else¬ 
where  with  paddle  and  tongs.  Yet,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  strictly 
a  sweet  potato  machine,  and  is  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  setting  strawberry,  cabbage,  and 
other  plants  as  is  the  paddle  and  tougs. 
However,  paddle  and  tongs  require  a  na¬ 
tive  skill  for  best  results,  while  an  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  the  Packer  machine  can 
be  quickly  acquired.  This  year  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  in  securing  skilled 
labor.  To  get  the  sweet  potatoes  set  out 
at  a  reasonable  cost  is  worrying  us  all. — ■ 
but  those  using  the  Packer  machine  are 
disturbed  less,  perhaps,  than  those  who  do 
not  use  it.  r,.  K.  wilkixs. 


F or  All  Your 
HEAVY  Work 


V OU  have  scores  of  things  daily  to  be  hoisted,  low- 
ered  or  hauled,  such  as  unloading  hay  or  grain, 
hauling  timbers,  elevating  ice,  driving  fence  posts, 
loading  or  unloading  coal,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
fruit,  etc.  Let  us  heip  you  save  money,  work  and 
two-thirds  of  your  time  with  an 


Ireland  Geared  Hoist 


Operates  safely  and  easily.  Special  pulley  for 
your  engine.  Guaranteed  every  way.  Write 
for  hoist  circulars — also  about 
our  draw  saws,  wood  saws,  saw 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  J 
.  22  State  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y.  J 


M  liuw  in  Bars  S20  to  4-C?  ~>c. 
your  new  ri*.  Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pro*. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO. 
Station  225  Columbus,  Ohic 


Seed  Cover  Crops  Between  Rows 


^When  corn  is  “laid  by,”  that’s  the  time  to 
sow  cover  crops  between  the  rows.  The 

Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye. 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  between  all  rowed 
crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth.  Adjusts  for  quantity.  No  wind  interference, 
level, covered  with  dust  mulch  and  weeds  are  killed.  Also  an  ideal  cullivalor 
garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Strong  and  lightweight.  In  stock  ncaryo 
catalog.  EUREKA  MOWED  m  Rat  loort  mi*.  V  v 


17  Flat  Teeth  Cover  Seed 
*nd  Level  Ground 


Two  disking s  in 
one  with  a  double¬ 
action  harrow! 


Over! 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Seed  Corn  and  Crows 

Can  you  toll  me  any  thing  to  stop  crows 
from  pulling  up  corn  after  it  has  come 
through  the  ground?  We  have  used  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  and  crow  oil  for  stopping 
them  from  pulling  tip  the  corn,  but  ns 
soon  as  it  comes  through  the  ground  they 
would  pull  it  up  just  the  same.  Do  you 
know  of  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  crows? 

Massachusetts.  F.  N. 

We  have  always  had  very  good  results 
from  the  use  of  tar  on  the  seed  corn.  We 
take  the  ordinary  pine  tar,  warm  the  corn 
a  little,  pour  iu  the  tar  aud  stir  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  heavy  spoon  until  the  corn 
is  thoroughly  coated  with  the  tar.  Then 
we  add  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  ashes  aud 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  C\ 
disk  harrou-s  and  plows 


“What  is  the  s 
greatest  activity?” 
scope.” — Baltimore 


>pe  of  a  submarine’s 
‘I  guess  it’s  the  peri- 
Americau. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


vsitp  thorn  in.  The  New  Era  or  the 
Whippoorwill  will  do.  You  cau  make 
more  corn  with  peas  among  it  than  with¬ 
out.  Cut  the  corn  and  shock  it  at  matur¬ 
ity  and  disk  down  the  peas  well,  and 


son  clover  and  after  a  few  years  could 
make  hay  of  this  clover  before  planting 
corn.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


Cabbage  Maggot  and  Cutworms 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Ilaven,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  190 
on  “Insects  Attacking  Cabbage.”  This 
is  a  very  good  discussion  of  a  number  of 
common  cabbage  insects  Every  year  we 
have  many  letters  from  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  asking  bow  to  control  cabbage  root 
maggot.  This  bulletin  states  that  the 
most  effective  control  is  a  little  disk  of 


one  pound :  lemons  three :  molasses  two 
quarts :  water  ‘5*4  gallons. 

Mix  the  Paris  green  (dry)  with  the 
bran  thoroughly.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  into  the  Water  and  cut.  up  pulp 
and  rind  into  fine  pieces  and  mix  to¬ 
gether.  Then  pour  in  the  molasses  and 
stir.  This  mixture  is  then  added  slowly 
to  the  poisoned  bran  mash  and  when  com¬ 
plete  is  rather  dry  and  easy  to  handle. 
This  should  be  applied  by  scattering  it 
broadcast  in  the  late  afternoon,  if  possi¬ 
ble  before  the  plants  are  set.  so  that  it 
will  be  moist  when  the  ‘'worms”  start  to 
feed  in  the  early  evening. 

Early  Spring  plowing  and  harrowing 
will  help  destroy  these  insects,  and  of 
course  where  above  method  is  used  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
poultry. 


Growing  Red  Cabbage 

Is  any  particular  soil  required  for  red 
cabbage,  or  cau  they  be  raised  on  any 
ordinary  farm  land?  When  is  a  proper 
time  to  plant  and  what  is  the  average 
yield  to  an  acre?  A.  j. 

New  York. 

Red  cabbage  can  be  grown  on  any  soil 
that,  is  in  good  condition  for  any  other 
kind  of  cabbage:  however  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  red  cabbage  requires  a 
longer  growing  season  and  richer  ground 
than  most  other  cabbages.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  Red  Rock  is  the  best  red  variety. 
All  cabbages  grow  best  on  a  sweet  soil 
well  filled  with  organic  material  and  ail 
abundance  of  plant  food,  especially  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  plants 
must  not  be  set  in  the  field  later  than  the 
15th  of  June  north  of  New  York  City. 


make  the  soil  surface  fine,  but  do  not  re¬ 
plow  deeply.  Drill  to  wheat  with  a  disk 
drill.  After  wheat  harvest  break  the 
stubble  and  prepare  for  wheat  again, 
using  on  both  crops  300  pounds  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  After  harvesting 
this  crop  of  wheat,  break  the  stubble 
again  and  harrow  in  1.000  pounds  of 
slaked  lime  an  acre,  or  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  and  sow  to  the  annual  Crimson 
clover  in  July  or  early  August,  sowing  15 
pounds  of  seed  an  acre.  You  can  improve 
the  land  faster  with  the  annual  clover 
than  with  Red  clover.  Then  during  the 
Winter  get  out  on  this  clover  a'll  the  ma¬ 
nure  made,  and  as  fast  as  made,  and 
spread  it  with  a  manure  spreader  Turn 
all  under  in  the  Spring  when  the  clover  is 
in  bloom,  and  plant  to  corn  again  and  re¬ 
peat  the  rotation  Down  here  with  our 
longer  season  I  would  sow  peas  between 
the  two  wheat  crops,  but  in  your  section 
the  wheat  comes  off  later,  and  there  will 
not  be  time  enough  to  get  a  good  growth 
of  peas.  But  always  get  them  in  the 
corn.  Stick  to  this  rotation  and  you 
will  find  the  land  improving.  Here  in 
our  light  soil  1  would  use  the  Winter 
oats  instead  of  wheat,  but  in  your  section 
tbe  Winter  oats  will  be  too  uncertain. 

Instead  of  the  second  crop  of  wheat 
you  might  sow  Whippoorwill  peas  after 
harvesting  the  first  crop,  and  cut  them 
I’m  hay  when  the  puds  turn  yellow,  and 
then  disk  the  stubble  and  sow  rye  thickly 
as  a  Winter  pasture  and  to  torn  for  corn 
after  Winter  manuring.  This  would 
make  simply  a  two-year  rotation,  or  you 
could  harvest  the  rye  and  then  sow  Criin- 


A  Virginia  Rotation 

I  have  three  fields  of  15,  15  and  22 
acres  each,  which  I  will  call  No.  1,  No.  2 
and  No.  3,  No.  2  is  a  poor  Sod  and  will 
be  put  in  corn  this  .Spring  with  all  the 
manure  we  have  time  to  get  on  to  it. 
Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  clover  and  Timothy 
killed  in  spots.  Now,  how  would  you 
handle  these  three  fields  for  a  series  of 
years  to  get  the  most  out  of  them?  They 
need  humus,  but  peas  and  clover  seed  are 
so  high  that  I  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  to 
any  great  extent.  How  would  you  handle 
them  to  use  rye  to  the  best  advantage? 
There  are  other  fields  on  the  farm,  hut  I 
want  to  get  hold  of  some  system  for  these 
three  first.  Corn  and  hay  for  feeding  on 
fitrm  are  our  most  desirable  crops.  The 
soil  is  a  clay  loam  underlaid  by  red  shale 
at  about  two  feet.  o  \v.  is. 

Sterling,  Ya. 

The  best  way  to  treat  that  land  will  be 
to  adopt  a  three-year  rotation  of  crops. 
Starting  with  the  field  in  corn  sow  an 
early  variety  of  cow  peas  in  the  corn  just 
a  dead  of  the  last  cultivation,  and  eulti- 


Turning  Under  Fye 

In  turning  in  crop  of  rye,  does  it  pay 
to  disk  and  chop  up  first?  s.  F. 

Swissvale,  I*a. 

It  depends  on  how  you  let  the  rye  grow 
before  you  turn  it  under.  If  the  land  is 
dry  chough  to  work  properly  with  a  disk, 
and  the  rye  is  not  over  18  inches  high,  we 
generally  chop  it  up  to  great  advantage 
by  driving  the  disk  over  in  preparation 
for  plowing.  This  disking  cuts  the  rye 
in  (lie  soil,  and  then  when  it  is  turned 
under  the  rye  is  thoroughly  mixed  all 
through  the  upper  soil,  and  is  in  much 
better  shape  to  decay  promptly  than  when 
the  rye  is  simply  turned  under  for  the 
cutting.  If  you  let  the  rye  stand  too  long, 
however,  you  cannot  do  as  good  a  job, 
as  the  tough  long  rye  will  not  tuck  under 
as  well.  It  is  largely  a  matter  then  of 
taking  the  rye  during  its  early  growth, 
and  doing  a  thorough  job. 


Plant  Protected  by  Tarred  Paper  Disk.  Fig.  262 


tarred  paper  put  around  the  stem  of  each 
plant  as  shown  at  Fig.  292.  These  paper 
disks  may  be  bought  from  various  seed 
dealers,  or  they  may  be  cut  at  home  with 
a  machine  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig  293. 
In  this  case  the  tarred  paper  is  spread 
out  over  a  solid  chunk  of  wood,  the  cutting 
disk  put  on  the  paper  and  driven  in.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  the  most  effective  remedy  to 
be  used  on  crops  of  the  cabbage  family. 
Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  using 


Too)  and  Device  for  Cutting  Disks.  Fig.  263 

what  is  known  as  the  carbolic  acid  emul¬ 
sion.  This  is  made  from  one  pound  of 
hard  soap  or  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water  and  a  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  The  soap  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  boiling  water  and  then  the 
acid  is  added  and  the  whole  thing  thor¬ 
oughly  churned  up  so  as  to  mix  complete¬ 
ly.  This  mixture  will  thicken  on  cooling 
and  when  used,  one  part  of  this  mixture  to 
30  times  this  bulk  of  water  will  make  the 
proper  application.  This  is  used  by  pour- 


THE  unseen  merit  in  a  tire  determines  its  mileage  value  tc 
you.  This  is  why  you  must  have  the  confidence  that  goe: 
with  the  Firestone  name.  Confidence  in  the  in-built  quality — the 
hidden  values  which  make  Firestone  Tires  deliver  Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


firestone  Tires 


Cutwormand  Severed  Cabbage  Plant.  Fig.  264 

ing  about  three  ounces  around  the  stem 
of  each  plant,  making  a  little  hole  or  de¬ 
pression  in  which  to  pour  the  liquid. 

Cutworms  also  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  some  seasons.  Dr.  Britton, 
who  writes  this  bulletin,  says  that  the 
cutworms  usually  food  on  grass,  but  in 
cultivated  fields  they  will  attack  the  cul¬ 
tivated  crop.  The  picture,  Fig  264. 
shows  the  effect  of  the  cutworm’s  work 
and  also  the  insect  ot  natural  size.  They 
feed  at  night  and  hide  in  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  most  effective  way  of 
getting  them  is  to  give  the  poison  bran 
mash  made  from  the  following  formula 
which  is  used  for  grasshoppers  in  Kansas. 

Bran  mash  one-half  bushel ;  Paris  green 


Red  Side  Wall — Black  Tread 


This  color  combination  (the  trade-mark 
of  Firestone  Tires)  is  another  reason  for 
your  confidence.  It  shows  that  all  the 
extra  refinements,  fine  looks  as  well  as 
service,  are  yours  with  Firestone  Tires. 

Your  safety,  economy  and  riding  comfort 
are  all  safeguarded  by  this  “Word  of 


Honor,”  Firestone  name,  which  gives  you 
the  assurance  of  personal  responsibility. 

Free  Offer — A  Firestone  Waterproof 
Tube  Bag  free,  if  you  will  send  us  your 
dealer’s  name,  and  the  make  of  your  tires. 
Ask  also  for  book,  “Care  and  Repair  of 
Tires,”  No.  18. 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.  —  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

“ America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers’* 
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Essential \ 


THE  claims  made  for  motor 
cars  are  varied  and  many. 
You  have  been  told  of  the 
speed  of  one  engine;  you  have 
read  reams  of  oratory  on  the 
great  power  of  another  engine; 
you  have  observed  the  stress 
laid  on  the  virtues  of  multi¬ 
cylinder  construction;  else¬ 
where  you  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  wide  sweeping 
array  of  superlatives  carefully 
substituted  for  concrete  and 
pertinent  facts. 

To  make  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  selection,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sift  the  essentials  from 
the  non-essentials,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  said  that  are 
not  important,  even  if  true. 

Deciding  on  a  motor  car  for 
your  particular  needs  is  just  the 
same  as  making  any  other  kind 
of  a  decision.  You  must  dis¬ 
regard  the  unimportant  ele¬ 
ments  and  weigh  the  remaining 
facts  against  your  individual 
requirements. 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  car 
that  is  inexpensive  in  first  cost 
and  after-cost,  you  will  want  to 
investigate  the  Maxwell.  If  you 
attach  importance  to  sturdiness 
and  reliability,  you  should  know 
that  the  Maxwell  is  the  World’s 
Champion  Endurance  Car — it 
having  traveled  22,000  miles 
last  January  without  repairs,  re¬ 
adjustments  or  without  a  single 
motor  stop. 

If  you  are  concerned  with 
gasoline  and  tire  mileage,  you 
will  recall  that  on  this  22,000- 
mile  endurance  run  the  Maxwell 
stock  touring  car  averaged  al¬ 
most  22  miles  to  the  gallon  and 
over  9,000  miles  per  tire. 

In  the  end  you  must  be  the 
judge,  but  just  remember  that 
there  must  be  a  definite  reason 
for  a  production  approaching 
80,000  Maxwell  cars  this  year, 
and  for  40,000  having  been  sold 
last  year  in  American  farming 
districts  alone. 


Brief  Specification* 

engine,  *£  floating  rca 
1,960  pounds.  Eauic 

.  ~  r  -  _ - — —  —•>»>.  ..wuu'M^UV0  ywikit  \ 

°i?-e’ij*an  mo*ia,r  t°l>  with  envelope  and  quicfc-Bcijustable 
shield;  speedometer ;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable 
service  stations,  51  district  branches, 
secured  anywhere  within  12  hours, 
other  body  styles. 


Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch  running  in  oil 
*Ie;  left-hand  ttrerir.-,  50'  AWt  w 

;nf  Electric  head-ligbta  (with  dimmer)  and  tail-light 

fr>  /mu  nn  ri  _ .  .  t  1  .  .  •  .  ° 


— - ri  unit  transmission  (3  speeds')  bolted  tn 

:  tread’  103'  wheelbase;  30  x  3  tires;  weight 

head.lu.ht,  fw,th  - - ^  stortlge  battery-3;  electric  horn; 

storm  c:u rt tuns;  clear  vision,  double- ventilating  wind* 
.-,r|ms;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service— 16  complete 
wer  2,500  dea.crs  and  agents — arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be 
Price*  2-Pavsengcr  Roadster,  ?63o;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $655.  Three 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  to  Dept.  25  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 

“22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping.” 


Draining  a  Muck  Pasture 


IIow  can  I  improve  a  piece  of  muck 
pasture  that  is  too  wet  to  plow,  drainage 
not  practical  on  account,  of  poor  outlet? 
There  is  about  18  inches  of  black  muck 
on  top  of  hard  pan.  Years  ago  this  land 
raised  good  crops  of  hay,  but  now  there 
is  nothing  but  bog  grass  and  ferns. 
Would  Red-top  and  Alsiko  or  Sweet,  clo¬ 
ver  get  a  start  if  sown  on -this  land  when 
ground  has  frost  cracks  in  Spring,  and 
would  top-dressing  of  lime  help?  f. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

You  should  have  some  expert  or  some 
one  familiar  with  drainage  problems  to 
look  at  that  pasture.  Some  of  these  low 
places  where  there  is  a  poor  outlet  may 
be  relieved  by  what  is  known  as  “vertical 
drainage.”  In  such  cases  the  muck  is 
underlaid  by  a  very  tough  bard  pan  soil 
through  which  the  water  cannot  soak 
away  readily.  The  result  is  that  the 
water  remains  in  the  muck,  and  having 
no  surface  outlet  stagnates  and  will  not 
run  off.  If  this  hardpan  or  tough  soil  is 
in  its  turn  underlaid  by  gravel  or  sand, 
the  water  can  be  made  to  run  down 
through  the  subsoil,  enter  the  sand  or 
gravel,  and  thus  pass  off.  This  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  dony  with  good  success.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  bore  or  dig  a  well  down 
through  the  hardpan  into  the  gravel,  stop¬ 
ping  before  the  regular  water  level  is 
reached.  A  large  tile  may  be  placed  in 
this  well  or  the  bottom  of  it  may  be  filled 
with  stone.  In  very  wet  swamps,  drains 
of  tile  or  stones  are  run,  emptying  into 
this  well.  Thus  the  water  is  drained 
away  from  the  soil  into  these  surface 
drains.  It  runs  into  the  well,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  bottom  passes  off  through 
the  strata  of  gravel  and  sand.  Of  course 
this  plan  would  he  only  practical  where 
there  is  such  open  soil  below  the  liard- 
pan.  In  case  the  water  level  in  the  soil 
is  closed  up  in  the  hardpan  this  plan 
would  not  work  to  advantage,  but  there 
are  many  situations  where  it  would  work 
well,  and  in  fact  about  the  only  plan  for 
drying  out  such  a  swamp.  No  one  of 
course  can  guarantee  the  success  of  such 
an  experiment,  and  it  would  pay  you  to 
have  some  man  familiar  with  soils  look 
over  the  land  and  give  his  opinion  about 
it.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  job  for  the 
agent  of  your  Country  Farm  Bureau, 
who  can  be  reached  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
It  is  not  likely  that  lime  would  benefit 
this  pasture  very  much  unless  there  is 
a  good  system  of  drainage.  Alsiko  clo¬ 
ver  and  Red-top  do  well  in  some  damp 
places,  but  not  in  sour  and  stagnant  soil. 


Stone  Ditches 

We  have  a  strip  of  land  which  is  very 
low.  wet  and  soggy.  It  has  three  or  four 
ditches  to  drain  to,  but  it  is  too  wet  to 
cultivate  well.  If  we  should  dig  ditches 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  fill  them  with 
stone,  would  it  be  better  than  the  plain 
ditches?  W.  H.  A, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

We  have  been  through  this  draining 
proposition  fully.  If  open  ditches  are 
kept  cleaned  out  thoroughly,  aud  dug  out 
now  and  then,  they  will  give  fair  satisfac¬ 
tion,  except  tli at  it  becomes  a  nuisance  to 
plow  around  them,  and  you  will  lose  the 
use  of  much  soil.  For  a  covered  ditch, 
drain  tile  does  the  best  tvork,  and  it 
usually  pays  to  spend  money  for  them. 
Some  stone  ditches  are  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  plan  of  throwing  loose  stones 
right  into  the  ditch,  filling  it  in  this  way, 
will  not  prove  satisfactory.  Sooner  or 
later  such  a  ditch  will  fill  up,  as  there  is 
not  enough  flow  through  the  stones  to 
carry  the  sediment  fully  away.  The  best 
way  to  use  stone  is  to  make  a  good-sized 
throat  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  is 
done  by  setting  up  three  large  stones  at 
the  bottom,  one  on  each  side,  and  one 
across  the  top.  It  would  be  better  to 
have  these  stoues  flat  if  possible,  though 
this  is  not  entirely  necessary.  The  object 
is  to  make  a  good-sized  open  passage  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  give  it  a  good 
grade  so  that  the  water  will  run  freely 
away.  When  this  throat  of  stone  is  care¬ 
fully  made,  field  stones  may  be  raked  and 
piled  into  the  ditch,  the  smaller  ones  just 
above  the  throat,  and  the  larger  ones  up 
within  a  foot  or  15  inches  of  the  top. 
Such  drains  well  made  will  run  freely  for 
years,  and  in  some  circumstances  give 
good  results,  but  you  cauuot  expect  long 
service  where  the  stones  are  simply  dump¬ 
ed  into  the  ditch  without  any  throat  and 
left  in  that  way. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Dost  office  inspectors  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  April  21,  picked  up  E.  J. 
Quigley  just  as  lie  stepped  from  a  train 
from  New  York  with  a  little  black  satchel 
containing  $100,000  in  securities  stolen 
from  a  mail  truck  on  a  New  York  ferry¬ 
boat  in  February.  The  loot  taken  from 
the  satchel  is  part  of  the  plunder  in  the 
celebrated  “$1 .000.000  robbery”  that 
startled  the  country  because  of  the  daring 
of  the  robbers.  Quigley  was  arrested  in 
Baltimore  only  a  few  hours  after  Thomas 
F.  Benson,  alias  John  Bennett,  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Now 
York  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  rob¬ 
bery.  He  was  arrested  while  trying  to 
pawn  jewels  said  to  have  been  stolen 
from  one  of  the  pouches.  Four  pouches 
were  stolen  from  the  mail  truck. 

John  Harrison  Surratt,  aged  72.  and 
the  last  surviving  suspect  in  the  plot  to 
kill  Lincoln,  died  at  Baltimore,  April  21. 
He  served  in  rho  Confederate  secret  ser¬ 
vice  and  on  learning  that  he  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  as  a  conspirator  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  fled  to  Canada  and  from  there  to 
Europe.  Egypt  and  South  America.  Mr. 
Surratt  was  captured  and  acquitted  after 
a  trial.  He  had  been  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet 
Company  until  bis  retirement  recently. 

Two  inches  of  snow,  lowered  tempera¬ 
ture  and  diminishing  winds  April  21 
stopped  the  huge  ice  pack,  SO  feet  high, 
moving  across  Red  Lake  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion.  near  P.emidji,  Minn.,  after  $25,000 
damage  had  been  done.  The  ice  piled  up 
on  the  shallow  Ited  Lake  and  was  blown 
by  a  gale  across  the  swamps,  destroying 
everything  it  met.  Three  small  lake 
steamers  were  destroyed  before  the  iee 
left  the  lake.  Snow  and  low  tempera¬ 
tures  froze  the  pack  to  the  ground,  stop¬ 
ping  it, 

April  24  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  was  fac¬ 
ing  serious  floods.  Water  in  the  Red  and 
Assiuiboin  Rivers  was  24  feet  above  nor¬ 
mal  and  within  four  inches  of  the  flood 
mark  of  1004.  All  industries,  warehouses 
and  residences  along  the  river  banks  were 
flooded.  Thousands  in  Norwood.  St. 
Boniface  and  Fort  Rouge  were  homeless 
and  property  loss  is  placed  at  $1,000,000. 
A  heavy  snowfall  is  partly  responsible. 

Gov.  Whitman  of  New  York  signed  a 
bill  April  24  introduced  by  Senator 
Cromwell  which  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in 
making  motion  picture  lilins  except  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  or  the  president  of  the  hoard  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  village  where  the  exhibition 
takes  place. 

April  24  earthquake  shocks  were  ex¬ 
perienced  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

Two  members  of  the  family  of  Gordon 
Jones,  president  of  the  TTiited  States  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Denver,  and  ex-member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  killed 
and  four  injured  in  an  automobile  aoci- 
denl  near  Ben  net.  Col..  April  25.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  the  collapsing  of 
a  rear  wheel  of  the  big  tonring  car,  which 
caused  the  machine  to  skid  and  turn  over 
on  its  side.  Escaping  gasolene  set  fire  to 
the  machine. 

For  the  purpose  of  recovering  for  the 
State  the  moneys  which  various  investi¬ 
gators  in  tlie  last  few  years  claim  was 
obtained  by  fraud  in  the  construction  of 
New  York  State  highways.  Attorney- 
General  Woodbury  has  instituted  a  series 
of  civil  suits  against  a  number  of  road 
contractors.  The  first  suit  was  ended 
April  25  with  the  receipt  of  a  check  for 
$4,1  .'17  from  the  firm  of  FI  and  &  Van- 
wirt,  which  constructed  the  Lake  George- 
Bolton  Landing  road.  This  payment  rep¬ 
resented  a  judgment  won  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  after  a  trial  in  which  the 
contractors  were  charged  with  conspiring 
with  tlie  State’s  inspectors  to  cheat  the 
State.  Another  check  for  $8,202  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Molionk  (’on  trailing 
Company,  which  pleaded  guilty  to  de¬ 
frauding  tin*  State  in  the  construction  of 
the  Canajoharie  road  in  Montgomery 
County.  Attorney-General  Woodbury 
directed  Deputy  Attorney-General  Wilber 
W.  Chambers  to  press  to  trial  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  approximately  $100,000  on 
four  contracts  in  Suffolk  County.  The 
State  seeks  to  recover  $04,000.  Civil 
suits  will  be  instituted  against  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  criminal  actions  are  also 
pending. 

Details  of  an  elaborate  scheme  to 
smuggle  lace  on  practically  every  steam¬ 
ship  arriving  here  from  Italian  ports 
were  bared  April  25  at  the  arraignment 
before  United  States  Commissioner 
Houghton  of  Vincenzo  Mangianelia.  a 
New  York  lace  importer;  David  Bau- 
mont.  second  officer  on  the  steamship 
Italia  of  the  Anchor  Line,  and  Gori  Fcr- 
rueio.  carpenter  on  the  Italia.  Although 
the  defendants  were  charged  with  con¬ 
spiring  to  defraud  the  United  States  of 
customs  duties  John  E.  Walker.  Assistant 
Federal  Attorney,  believes  that  the  main 
object  was  to  evade  the  embargo  which 


1916  SHAFT-DRIVE 


Trade  Mark 

Highly  Improved  Electric  Starter 
For  Fords 

Preferred  everywhere  for  Ford  starting 
and  lighting,  because  it  fully  measures 
up  to  the  dependability  of  the  Ford  Car. 
Starts  the  Ford  motor  with  a  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  button.  Can  be  absolutely  re¬ 
lied  on  for  frequent  starts  and  stops. 
Begins  charging  at  low  speeds. 

The  1916  model  with  the  Shaft-Drive  improve¬ 
ment  weighs  less,  by  12  pounds,  than  last  year’s 
Gold  Medal  Genemotor — is  smaller,  has  fewer 
parts,  and  develops  more  power. 

®  Built  by  tbe  General  Electric  Co. 

Price  $85  f.  o.  b.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Sold  Everywhere 

A.  J.  PICARD  &  CO.,  General  Distributors 
1720-1722  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


TriUreducr  bit  llmeiock  to  aim 
1  ton  an  bour,  or  more,  d'-'pend- 

»t  size  of 

of  your  engine.  A  day  s out 
m  ?  >0  to  *90.  Crushes  rock  for 
crete  wonr-Cortable-soVdon* 

nit,  to  last  a  lifetime.  Wnte  for 

information  and  o“t  trial  offer. 


COLUMBUS, 


Get  our  prices  before  celling.  Write  us,  stating  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  eats  your  shipping  point.  , _ _ 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Starts  Itself — Stops  Itself 


Furnishes  Current  for  Light  and  Power  V 

The  Matthews  is  the  only  entirely  automatic  u 
private  electric  lighting  plant  on  the  market.  I  f is  differ-  \ 
ent  from  at)  others.  It  runs  week  iti— week  out, .without  worry,  care 
or  attention  on  your  part  except  an  occasional  oillnff  and  fuel  supply. 
It  starts  and  stops  of  its  own  accord  aa  power  is  needed.  Hie 


raiur,  cntHTi,  ounce  worew.  wuaimis  m-v  v 

chine,  sewing  machine  and  a  host  of  house-  y1*^ 

hold  electrical  devices.  It's  justjike  city 

eervico— just  as  safe  and  convenient— but  r  f| (a'  "’V 

St 'e  cheaper,  1  >  *  l 

Comes  Complete  In  /  ■ 

One  Unit  j  f 

^tThoengiric.gynpralor. switchboard,  / 
jSBMJLa.  water  tank  ami  nil  tank  arc  U  "^3*  Y  Jkl  A 

jtk  all  embodied  in  one  unit  all  p*j) 

yjHggML  wired  ready  for  use.  Everything 

Kg  of  highest  grade,  absolutely  reliable  and 
--v' dependable.  Made  in  SOnnd  100  light  sizes. 

Send  tor  Details  and  Prices 

B.  The  Matthews  Company 

'WKKBSLx 6 1 3  La itiel  Avc.,  Port  Clinton,  O. 

CFO.  F.  CHISM,  Dist.  MM.,  l OB  Blc rket  St..  Utica,  N.  Y, 

\N  hen  m*  i\t  w  i  oi  K  l*uy  *».•••  mil  i.  i  .1  »•*  »  •  »-*•*»  V  Life 
■tiatiiiiiaflERIESSa  i'cinmncnt  Exposition,  (intnii  Central  lertumul 


Lumber  prices  liave  taken  a  hip  jump,  but  Aladdin  prices  remain  the 
Miiue,  ll.y  building  this  year,  you  can  take  ad  vantage  of  these  low 
price,  and  get  your  hollar  at  last  year's  prieeK.  The  Aladdin  S.v-tcia 
savi'M  the  waste  of  lumber  and  labor— all  mat.  r  ial  rut  In  lit— mi  saw- 
tnir,  Ito  lUttug,  no  til. us’iring-  nil  you  ilo  is  drive  the  imiln.  Complete 
B-Roopi  Home  9298.  Complete  Caruge  S4G 

Aladdin  prices  Inrludo  all  lumber  cut  to  lit -joists,  sills,  sheathing,  siding, 
outside  finish.  Shingles,  loth  ami  plaster,  hardware,  nails,  paints— the 
complete  house.  Send  stamps  tor  catalujj  No.  340  today. 


ttoess 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

4mr  955  AUdd 


Bay  City,  Mich, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


May  6,  1916. 

information  which  led  to  a  similar  visit 
to  the  Italia. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Charles  H. 
Thorne  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  newly  created  National 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  Commission. 
The  appointment  was  made  by  Senator 
Fletcher,  who  is  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America,  with  Secretary  McAoloo  as  a 
member  of  the  international  high  commis¬ 
sion.  Senator  Fletcher  is  chairman  of 
the  American  commission,  which  deals 
with  the  subjects  of  agricultural  finance, 
production,  distribution  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  new  Cham  her  of  Agriculture  is 
to  absorb  the  work  of  the  United  States 
commission,  provided  for  by  federal  law, 
the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  as  well  as  to  make  up 
that  of  the  American  commission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  from  36  States 
and  five  Canadian  provinces,  aud  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  committee.  , 

William  F.  Finney,  of  Valparaiso.  Ind., 
and  his  daughter,  Myra,  are  establishing 
a  foundation  for  tbe  training  of  young 
men  in  agriculture.  It  consists  of  400 
acres  of  excellent  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valparaiso.  They  have  tendered  the 
management  of  this  foundation  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  University,  which  the  university 
gladly  accepts.  It  will  be  the  means  of 
its  enlarging,  to  any  extent  desired,  its 
department,  of  agriculture.  The  value  of 
the  foundation  is  more  than  $50,000. 
Valparaiso  University  has  never,  in  all 
its  history,  solicited  any  gifts  or  aid,  and 
this  is  the  first  outside  help. 

A  government  plant  introduction  sta¬ 
tion  to  succeed  the  bulb  propagation  sta¬ 
tion  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  was  assured, 
April  12,  through  the  acceptance  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  of  a  tract  Comprising  00 
acres  of  fertile  land  north  of  the  city 
limits,  the  gift  of  the  Maokay  Realty 
Company,  a  local  concern.  Bulb  propa¬ 
gation  will  be  carried  on  as  has  been  done 
at  the  present  station  at  Bellingham,  and 
plant  introduction  will  also  be  a  feature. 

Demonstrations  in  horticulture  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  F.  McCall  is  the 
latest  venture  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
College  extension  department,  Brookings. 
Professor  McCall  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  College.  The  object  of  his  work  is 
State-wide  propaganda  for  better  farm 
orchards,  including  small  fruits  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens  as  a  means  of  food  supply, 
more  trees  for  windbreak  and  shade,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  farmstead  ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

Health  Commissioner  John  Dill  Rob¬ 
ertson.  of  Chicago,  announced  April  22, 
that  a  $3,000,000  corporation  is  being 
formed  to  take  over  the  milk  supply  of 
the  bulk  of  the  2.500.000  people  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  if  the  dealers  carry  out  their  threat 
to  raise  tbe  price  of  milk  to  nine  cents  a 
quart.  The  corporation  is  being  formed 
by  combining  a  number  of  small  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers  so  as  to  save  by  co-operation 
In  transportation  what  tbe  milk  advance 
is  costing  them.  State  Senator  Olsen  is 
backing  the  now  company,  and  tbe  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Efficiency  Board  is  depended 
on  to  have  charge  of  the  milk  transporta¬ 
tion.  which  runs  almost  two  million 
quarts  a  day. 

The  conference  of  tbe  Middle  A  Vest 
members  of  the  Women's  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
was  held  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
April  12  I  I. 

The  Thompson  Ridge  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  of  Thompson  Ridge,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y..  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000.  consisting  of  1.000 
shares  at  $10  cadi.  Directors  for  the 
first  year  are  Arlington  8.  Dickerson, 
Thompson  Ridge,  Tims.  B.  Coriser  and 
G.  W.  Dickerson,  both  of  Montgomery. 

MEXICO. — Francisco  Villa,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  bandit  leader,  is  in  hiding  in  the 
mountains.  00  miles  west  of  Satevo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  received  at  the 
State  Department  April  25  from  Consul 
Letcher  at  Chihuahua  City.  Sporadic 
cases  of  sniping  continue  to  he  reported 
from  tlie  territory  south  of  Gen.  Per¬ 
shing's  base,  near  San  Antonio.  Mexico. 
Motor  truck  and  wagon  trains  carrying 
supplies  to  troops  at  the  front  are  occa¬ 
sionally  jumped  by  small  bands  of  armed 
men,  who  scatter  when  fired  upon  in  re¬ 
turn.  Thus  far  the  Americans  have  suf¬ 
fered  no  losses  either  killed  or  wounded 
and  have  not  sustained  damage  to  their 
trains  or  cargoes.  On  Faster  Sunday  a 
motor  train  on  its  way  south  was  at¬ 
tacked  when  but  few  miles  outside  camp. 
One  Mexican  was  shot. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit,  Mich..  June  <>. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  June  26-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ncwt  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


Lady:  “Why  should  I  buy  an  eggbeat- 
er?”  Peddler:  “Well,  the  lady  next  door 
thought  you  might  return  hers  if  you 
did  !” — Credit  Lost. 
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Legal  Questions 


Discharge  of  Lease 

How  can  we  have  discharged  from  roc- 
ord  an  oil  lease  which  has  expired  and 
was  not  lived  up  to  when  in  force?  Laud 
in  Michigan.  J.  M. 

Michigan. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  get  this  ef¬ 
faced  from  the  record,  hut  if  it  has  ex¬ 
pired  it  ought  to  show  this  fact  on  its 
face  and  nothing  further  is  required. 
The  instrument  speaks  for  itself,  and  if 
there  is  anything  by  its  terms  required 
to  he  done  do  it ;  if  not  there  is  nothing 
vou  need  do. 


Claim  Under  Old  Mortgage 

A  person  living  in  Pennsylvania  holds 
a  mortgage  in  same  State,  which  has  run 
nearly  20  years.  Can  it  run  any  longer, 
or  what  will  have  to  be  done? 
Pennsylvania.  a,  c.  p- 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  interest 
has  been  paid  regularly,  it  is  still  good, 
but  it  would  he  safer  to  have  a  new  mort¬ 
gage  executed  or  a  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  mortgage  is  still  operative 
filed  in  the  office  with  the  mortgage. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  presumption  that 
the  mortgage  has  been  paid  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  20  years,  hut  this  presump¬ 
tion  may  be  overcome  by  proof  of  non¬ 
payment 
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Collection  of  Tax 

Can  the  tax  collector  enforce  payment 
by  a  levy  on  the  stock,  crops  or  tools,  or 
other  personal  property  of  a  tenant?  If 
not*  how  does  he  collect  the  tax  from  a 
non-resident  owner  of  a  farm?  Again, 
how  are  the  taxes  collected  on  a  vacant 
farm,  and  on  which  there  is  no  stock, 
tools  or  crops?  J.  E.  I). 

New  York. 

The  tax  collector  caunot  sell  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  personal  property  to  pay  the  tax 
of  the  landlord,  but  he  may  collect  the 
tax  from  the  rent  due  from  the  teuant 
to  the  landlord.  If  the  owner  does  not 
take  enough  interest  in  it  to  pay  the 
taxes  the  State  finally  sells  it  for  the 
taxes. 


y  '  ^ . y///^  , 

The  admired  characteristics  of  Thoroughbred  and  Percheron  are 
combined  in  this  pioneei *  Eight.  The  Speed, Grace  and  Stamina  of  one 
are  merged  with  the  Power,  Sturdiness  and  Reliability  of  the  other 

The  Farmer  is  quick  to  recognize  quality  in  stock  Aluminum  pistons  are  a  feature  of  thi3  model; 
and  no  less  appreciative  when  he  finds  it  in  machin-  one-third  the  weight  of  iron  pistons,  they  greatly 
ery.  His  motor  car  is  as  personal  to  him  as  his  fine  increase  engine  power  and  reduce  the  strain  on 
horses  and  is  generally  purchased  with  the  same  care,  crank-shaft,  bearings  and  all  reciprocating  parts. 

We  are  confident  that  the  King  is  so  very  much  '  They  also  resist  carbon  and  economize  fuel, 
the  car  he  has  long  desired,  that  we  urge  his  investi-  Cautilever  Springs — which  the  King  introduced 

gation  of  this  successful  Eight  before  deciding  on  to  America — reach  their  highest  efficiency  as  de- 
any  other  make.  signed  for  this  car.  These  springs  give  a  restful. 

The  Eight-Cylinder  King  has  been  in  operation  lazy  motion  over  the  roughest  roads  and  keep  the 
for  over  a  year  throughout  America  and  in  more  tires  gripped  to  the  road. 

than  thirty  foreign  lands.  Prior  to  this,  the  King  ,  Fr?m  ?  stand-still  this  car  will  accelerate  to  25  miles  per 
T,  ,  ^  .  L1  .  ■  1 S  hour  in  eleven  seconds,  without  gear-chaugmg,  and  lightning 

Four  made  a  most  enviable  reputation  the  world  «ge,.a.way«from  a  $tart  **in  high” is  only  a  small  part  in  the 

over  for  efficiency  and  reliability.  amazing  performance  of  the  King’s  super-motor.  Hills  melt 

The  new  Model  E  is  larger  and  more  powerful  before  this  powerful  car,  and  they’re  mostly  taken  in  high 
,  .  •  i  i  .  •  gear.  Locomotive  speed  is  alwavB  ready — tor  the  need  that 

than  our  pionecv  Eight,  and  contains  many  thor-  COmes  once  in  a  lifetime.  Silence*  economy,  and  ease  of 

oughly  tried  advances  in  automobile  engineering,  operation  are  naturally  features  of  this  perfect  mechanism. 

Model  E,  7-Passenger,  60 -Horse-power  Touring  Car,  $1350 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  KING  DEALER  r 


Right  to  Cross  Land  of  Another 

A  owns  a  wood-lot  surrounded  by  B, 
C.  D.  and  E.  F.  buys  the  farm  on  one 
side  joining  A's  wood-lot.  A  has  had 
the  right  from  A's  father,  since  his  death, 
which  is  44  years,  and  from  A's  relation 
it  has  been  in  use  for  one  hundred  years 
or  more.  F  refuses  to  let  A  draw  wood 
from  A’s  wood-lot,  A  having  two  ways 
of  getting  off  the  mountain,  one  from 
the  south  and  one  from  the  west,  the 
two  roads  uniting  and  coming  out  onto 
the  highway,  a  pair  of  bars  being 
at  the  end  of  the  said  wood  road.  F 
stands  with  hatchet  in  hand  and  says 
“You  can’t  go  cross  my  land.” 
Has  A  any  right  to  the  woodlot, 
and  has  F  the  right  to  stop  A, 
although  the  wood  road  has  been  in  use 
all  these  years?  What  course  must  be 
taken  by  A  to  preserve  A’s  right? 

Connecticut.  s.  E.  C. 

A  has  undoubtedly  au  easement  of  a 
right  of  way  across  the  land  of  F  from 
A's  wood-lot,  created  by  the  prescriptive 
use  of  the  road  by  A  and  his  ancestors 
for  many  years.  If  F  interferes  with 
this  right  A  may  sue  him  for  the  dam¬ 
age  oeeasiotiod '  by  his  interference.  If 
this  right  can  be  explained  to  F  in  a 
friendly  manner,  he  may  see  the  error 
of  his  ways.  But  if  he  continues  his 
hatchet  work  the  law  is  about  the  only 
recourse.  If  he  threatens  violeuce  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  have  him  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace. 


V  real  Kerosene  Engine  and  not 
VfiB a  converted  *tvsolnn'  type,  - 
which  la  highly  important  A 
on  account  of  tba  hint*  Pdoo  of 
ffasohntJ.  ttun*  an  chaap  l*.ufo or  coal  oil.  fw 
This  wonderful  engine,  to  h  (I.  r.,  c/platnctl 
in  free  r>urn|aa  K. ' '  A!*o,  fueloil  en^mr,*  i& 

CO  16TME  B^s'sI'mER 'gJiS  itNCINE^O.  "  ™ 

123  Uncoln  Ave.  Crove  City,  Pit.  s** 


Creditor’s  Right  in  Property 

A  father  dies  suddenly,  leaving  prop¬ 
erty  upon  which  a  bank  holds  a  good 
amount  of  mortgage  .  He  has  a  wife  and 
three  children,  of  age,  who  are  trying 
to  pay  this  mortgage  to  the  bank ;  the 
notes  being  in  the  mother’s  name.  The 
deed  is  in  the  father’s  name.  The  father 
owes  a  number  of  other  large  bills  not 
connected  with  the  mother  or  the  bank. 
Now,  can  the  creditors  claim  the  prop¬ 
erty  after  the  children  have  paid  the 
mortgage  for  the  mother,  by  the  law  of 
New  Jersey?  If  so,  what  cau  be  done 
to  avoid  this?  MRS.  E.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  deed  stands  in  the  father’s  name 
and  if  there  is  any  equity  in  the  property 
above  the  mortgage  the  creditors  of  the 
father  could  reach  it  to  pay  their  debts. 
If  there  js  no  other  property  and  the 
mortgage  is  for  as  much  as  the  property 
will  sell  for  at  a  foreclosure  sale  pos¬ 
sibly  if  a  full  and  frank  statement  was 
made  to  the  creditors  they  niighr  waive 
their  claim  against  the  estate.  If  there 
is  no  hope  of  this,  my  suggestion  is  that 
the  bank  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  that 
the  children  buy  it  in  at  the  sale  and 
then  give  it  to  their  mother.  Their  title 
would  then  come  through  the  foreclosure 
and  the  creditors  of  the  father  could  not 
reach  it.  There  is  always  the  danger 
here  that  the  creditors  will  appear  at  the 
sale  and  bid  the  property  up,  hut  if 
they  do  this  and  cannot  sell  the  property 
again,  they  are  merely  paving  themselves, 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  do.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  be  well  to  consult  good 
local  counsel  more  conversant  with  New 
Jersey  laws. 


i  i  First  Real  Solution 
W ^  of  the  Light  Farm  Tractor  Problem 

Pulls  two  plows  in  any  soil  fit  to  cultivate — three  in  stubble.  Wide 
Scope  of  utility.  AU  gears  run  in  oil,  enclosed  in  dust-tight  casings,  on 


Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown 
AArj&d  Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices. 
-<W  Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  ■tylea, 

•Vi,’  \  3c  par  rod  up.  Gates  and 

Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

THC  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO. 
, a  •  •  •  Cleveland,  OMo 


The  DURABLE  DENNING 


Equipped  with  Waukesha  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator,  Bennett  Carburetor,  Dixie 
Magneto,  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings,  Write  for  description, 

DENNING  TRACTOR  COMPANY  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

lO  horsepower  at  draw-bar— at  any  speed.  Weight  3  BOO  lbs • 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


!  I  understand  (despite  War's 
I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low 

•  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 
I  wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  new 

*  catalog  free  (prices  starting  12o. 
I  instead  of  13c.  per  rod).  Also 
J  send  FREE  bottle-opener  to 
J  show  wire’s  heavy  galvanizing. 

Name . ,*•- . 


/ Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
j  adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
V  Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

A  ApolloKeystont:  Sheets  are  the  most  satisfactory .  rust -resistant  sheets  obtainable  for  Roof- 
\  ing,  Siding,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Cisterns  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  tho 
\\  Keystone  added  below  reguHar  Apollo  brand — it  indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
\\  Demand  the  genuine—  accept  no  substitute*.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  free  book« 
;  let  ‘"Hotter  Buildings*’ contains  building  plans  and  valuable  information.  Send  for  copy  today. 

A  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Address 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 
Dect.  9  BUFFALO.  hL.  Y- 
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Farm  Mechanics 


it  will  have  to  be  bent  at,  each  revolution 
and  this  will  consume  considerable  power. 

After  lining  up  the  shaft  a  plumb  line 
dropped  from  either  end  will  mark  points 
on  the  floor  directly  beneath  the  shaft 
and  a  chalk  line  connecting  them  will  he 
parallel  to  it.  This  line  will  serve  as  a 
base,  and  the  machines  to  be  operated  can 
be  set  up  at  right  angles  to  it  by  using 
the  old  6-8-10  method.  A  triangle  with 
sides  of  6,  8  and  10  feet,  or  factors  or 
multiples  of  these  numbers,  if  laid  out 
with  one  of  its  shorter  sides  coinciding 
with  this  base  line,  will  have  its  other 
short  side  perpendicular  to  it  and  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  setting  the  machines. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  build  a 
small  addition  either  at  the  end  or  back 
as  conditions  seem  to  warrant,  and  place 
the  engine  in  this.  It  will  provide  more 
room  for  the  machinery  in  use  and  that 


Removing  Old  Fence 

I  have  a  lot  of  old  wire  fence  to  tear 
away.  I  would  like  to  know  of  some 
good  tool  for  drawing  staples.  I  have 
some  good  barbed  wire  on  posts,  and 
would  like  to  get  it  off  in  good  shape.  I 
would  like  to  know  also  if  you  can  tell 
me  some  good  way  to  take  out  old  posts 
with  a  horse.  Can  this  be  done?  I 
have  quite  a  lot  of  fencing  to  do  and 
have  not  got  any  help.  I  have  plenty  of 
horses  and  if  I  can  use  a  horse  in  any 
way  for  this  work  it  will  be  a  great  help, 
because  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  one 
to  dig  a  lot  of  posts  out.  C.  L.  F. 

Kemblesville,  Pa. 

One  of  the  best  devices  for  pulling  the 
staples  from  an  old  fence,  is  the  ordin¬ 
ary  fencing  tool  or  staple  puller  obtain¬ 
able  at  nearly  any  hardware  store.  It  is 
simply  a  heavy  pair  of  pliers  with  jaws 
so  shaped  that  they  grasp  the  staple  se¬ 
curely  and  furnish  a  fulcrum  about 
which  the  tool  may  be  turned  while  pull- 


Top  Dress 
your  wheat 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  savs:  ‘  ‘This 
is  a  Season  when  top-dressing  for  the 
winter  grain  will  pay  good  dividends. 

Bv  ‘top-dressing’  we  mean  spread¬ 
ing  a  moderate  quantity  of  soluble 
plant  food  over  the  grain  fields. 
There  are  some  seasons  when  the 
grain  comes  through  the  Winter  in 
such  shape  that  this  top-dressing 
would  hardly  pay,  but  this  year,  the 
sudden  cleanup  of  Winter  reveals  the 
need  of  a  little  stimulant  to  start  the 
grain  off  quickly.  Much  of  the  wheat 
was  late  seeded  last  Fall,  and  did  not 
have  a  good  chance  before  Winter 
set  in.  Then  came  a  season  of  cold 
weather  with  bare  ground  and  then 
ice  and  snow.  Now  comes  a  quick 
thaw  with  a  hot  sun  on  the  plants  as 
they  are  uncovered.  Add  to  this  con¬ 
dition  the  fact  that  prices  will  be  high, 
demand  heavier  than  ever,  and  the 
total  crop  a  little  short,  and  we  have 
every  argument  in  favor  of  using  avail¬ 
able  fertilizer  this  Spring.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  potash  econom¬ 
ically  this  year,  but  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  pay  now  if  they  ever 


Cham  -fo  horse 


t  °  \  _ e/raunc/  / V  n  e _ l  I  Pi  ^ 

Horse-power  Device  for  Lifting  Fence  Posts 

•st  about  one  dollar,  which  may  be  installed  later,  the  engine 
illiug  the  posts  with  and  supplies  are  kept  together  and  pro- 
[ficnlt.  To  lift  the  tected  from  dust  and  wash  water,  and  the 
1  requires  a  vertical  milk  and  cream  are  not  brought  into  con- 
i‘se  is  capable  of  de-  tact  with  gasoline  odors, 
pull  only.  While  a  A.  friction  clutch  or  some  means  of 
which  would  strad-  loosening  the  main  holt  would  be  an  ad- 
tho  use  of  pulleys  vantage,  as  this  would  provide  a  way  of 
of  pull  of  the  horse  stopping  the  line  shaft  at  will  for  the 
ft  the  post,  it  would  throwing  off  or  shifting  of  belts,  belts 
•re  time  and  ellort  being  removed  when  not  in  use  and  tight 
it  would  to  pull  the  }mj  ]oose  pulleys  for  each  machine  done 
d  chain  by  hand.  I  a  wav  with. 

nnent  similar  to  the  jf  \  understand  the  question  correctly 
r  lifting  out  small  (]u,  saw  mentioned  is  a  pole  saw,  to  he 
g  land.  While  the  i0(,ated  outside.  If  this  is  the  case  it 
ewhat  different  it  driven  directly  by  the  engine 

this  case.  An  A-  trough  an  opening  cut  in  the  wall  for 
It  like  the  cut  and  ^at  purpose,  or  the  line  shaft  could  he 
on  shown  with  tie  ,|(iU]e  jonj,  PnoUgh  to  project  from  the  end 
the  apex  ot  t  ie  _•  .  the  building  and  carry  a  pulley  on  the 
lift  will  a  giwn  to  ou tside  to  he  used  for  driving  it.  If  it  is 

10  ®10un<  Is  sof*  l(:  a  rip  saw  care  should  be  taken  so  to  place 
ossa i y  t()  oosin  tie  ^at  it  will  be  in  line  with  openings. 

u'  11  " 1  "  )'1.'  window's  or  doors,  so  that  long  material 

horse  and  making  .  ,,  ... 

,  ,  ,  •  ,  may  he  run  over  the  saw  for  ripping, 

ents  of  the  chain  be-  '  .. 

.  The  size  pulleys  required  for  the  line 

of  the  ground — the  ,  *  ,  ’  .  ,  ,,  .. 

,  .  .  .  shaft  can  only  he  determined  after  the 

post  is  set,  the  size  .  ...... 

.....  ,,  size  pulley  oil  the  machine  to  be  driven 

ie  condition  ot  the  ,  ‘  ,  .  ,  ,r  ... 

.  ...  .  and  its  proper  speed  is  known.  Multi- 

to  do  wi.th  this.  .  *  *  1  ......  „ 

r  u  s  plying  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley 

by  its  revolutions  per  minute  and  divid- 

Farm  Shop  ing  this  product  by  the  number  of  rovo- 

r  12x16  eight  lotions  made  by  the  line  shaft  will  give 

'this  sufficient  to  in-  the  size  pulley  required  on  the  shaft. 

’.  grindstone,  cream  Avoid  belts  that  run  straight  up  and 

nth  gasoline  engine  down ;  run  them  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
ary  to  operate  the  possible,  and  with  the  underside  doing 
wer  engine  would  be  the  driving  to  get  best  results. 

av.  A.  s.  As  to  power  required,  the  separator, 

shape  does  not  lend  washi^  aiul  f  imlstone  will  take 

to  this  work  as  a  '"rv  tbe  lmne,"al  user  of  power 

with  au  equal  floor  ,  ,  H‘  T'n  T”  ’  !^'VOwer 

.  ,  ,,  needed  for  this  will  vary  with  the  size 

best  arrangement  in  .  , 

.  ...  and  the  rate  at  winch  grinding  is  done, 
to  run  a  line  shatt  ....  ...  *  ,  .  .. 

...  .  - ,  ,  -  A  letter  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 

iter  of  the  building,  .  .  .  ..  ... 

,  ..  _ crusher  will  bring  information  as  to  the 

g  from  the  ceiling,  .  .  „  .  ,  , , 

,  .  ,  „  .  pow’er  required — live  horse  power  should 

..  .  be  ample.  r.  h.  s. 

-i  i  4-  A  i-i  r- 1 1  n  i"  t  ,  i  iiia  * 


There  are  no  better  Top- 
Dressing  Fertilizers  than  the 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 


Ask  our  nearest  Sales  Office  for  prices  on 
quick-acting  top-dressing  fertilizers  for  this 
season.  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  advice  is 
good  and  practical. 

The  American 

Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Boston.  (Address  nearest  office) 

We  have  a  factors  near  you.  We  ship  from  21  different  factory  points 
East  of  the  Mississippi.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre,  whether  mater 
ini  b<  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy  or  light.  We  guarantee  t< 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or  small  rocks  in  it. 

Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  BIG  BOOK 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


rp  HE  biggest  buggy  and  harness  book  ever  issued.  208 
-*■  pages;  more  styles,  lower  prices,  strongest  guarantee 
ever  offered.  Try  one  of  my  famous 

BOHON  S crasuI  BUGGIES 

Free  for  60  days,  on  your  own  roads,  back  of  your  own 
horse.  I  aim  to  give  you  the  l..st  buggy  mail  -  at  a 
saving  of  $25  to  J  50.  Myl ,  l. 000.00  bond  backs 
ray  strong,  unlimited  guarantee  aud 
/  protects  you.  It  v  u  abu  w.uv  my 

*  Money-Saving  Merchandise  and 

.  Farm  Equipment  Catalog,  ask 

;  his  for  it.  I  ll  feu.l  them  both. 
V  j IfJ  Write  now!  D.T.  Duhon,  1‘res. 

kS4r--/V)  -12$  The  D.T.  Bohon  Co. 

gSgBgfc..'. f/hl  29  Main  St.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


Landscape.  Gardening.  Parsons, - 2.00 

I.awn  Milking.  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  aud  Crops.  Van  Slyke -  2.50 

Woods  of  Farm  and  Cnrden,  rammel  1.60 

I’.ook  of  Wheat.  I  loud  linger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1,00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 60 

The  Soil.  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  606.) 

“I’d  like  to  cut  some  of  their  profits, 
though.” 

“Some  of  the  sly  old  birds  may  learn 
to  buy  right,  but  there'll  be  a  new  crop 
of  green  buyers  coining  on.  I  don't  wor- 
ry.  Farmers  won’t  learn  to  co-operate 
with  anybody  much  in  my  day.  Lack  of 
capital  and  independence  will  keep  them 
mostly  separate  a  good  while  yet.” 

All  this  talk  went  on  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  me  as  a  possible  customer. 
No  doubt  I  had  been  sized  up  promptly 
as  a  very  poor  prospect.  The  agent  prob¬ 
ably  made  his  profits  from  would-be  fancy 
farmers  who  would  pay  for  a  farm  more 
money  than  it  would  by  any  chance  eyer 
earn  the  interest  upon.  And  Landers  saw 
little  gain  from  lanky  boys  like  me,  who 
bothered  him  about  what  was  not  for 
sale,  and  who  didn’t  want  to  pay  much 
and  on  credit  at  that.  They  were  now 
talking  on  sale  terms  again  with  great 
frankness. 

“There’s  good  stuff  In  a  fellow  that 
can  buckle  down  and  earn  a  farm  on  cre¬ 
dit.”  conceded  Bunce. 

“You  bet  there  is,”  agreed  the  neigh¬ 
bor.  “But  a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  go 
to  you  agents  for  a  farm  and  pay  two 
prices  with  your  commission  to  hoot. 
Now  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  farm,  I  would 
pick  out  my  town  and  then  drive  around 
and  find  out  who  was  selling  it  and  what 
was  his  bottom  price.  No  agents  in  mine.” 

“Very  well  my  friend,”  assented  the 
agent,  “for  those  who  know  what  they 
want,  but  most  people  don’t,  and  they 
come  to  an  agent  to  find  out.  They  are 
not  even  sure  they  want  a  farm  at  all 
until  we  talk  it  into  them.  If  folks  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  where  to  buy,  all 
we  middlemen  would  he  out  of  a  job.  But 
they  don’t  know  anything  sure,  and  that’s 
where  our  chance  comes  in.” 

Somehow  all  this  talk  made  me  feel 
more  than  ever  that  I  must  shift  for  my¬ 
self  and  keep  both  eyes  open. 

In  a  lucky  day  I  persuaded  old  Barney 
Frost  and  his  kind  wife  to  hoard  me  for 
a  week.  Land.  I  found,  was  mostly  tied 
up  by  rich  fancy  farmers  or  belonged  to 
old  farm  estates  held  long  in  the  family 
and  not  readily  offered  for  sale.  Most 
lots  on  the  open  market  were  too  far 
from  town  to  suit  my  taste.  Old  Barney 
Frost  became  quite  interested  and  talked 
things  over  at  meal  times.  One  day  he 
took  me  up  on  a  hill  in  the  highest  part 
of  his  pasture  where  we  could  overlook 
the  town  and  many  of  the  best  farms.  He 
was  old  style,  sure  enough,  self  made 
from  the  start. 

“There’s  no  money  in  farmin’,”  he 
would  say  with  a  whimsical  twist  of  his 
strong  old  face.  “In  my  day  a  young 
man  could  take  a  farm  with  a  big  mort¬ 
gage  on  it  and  pay  it  all  off.  Can’t  do 
it  now,  with  all  these  fandangle  notions 
about  scientific  farmin’.  Scientific? 
Huh!  We  used  to  work!  Any  man  has 
got  to  work  on  a  farm.  Those  farms  of 
ours  down  there  in  Poverty  Flats  were 
made  by  hard  work.” 

Which  was  true  enough,  but  the  joke 
of  it  all  was  that  most  of  the  farms  in 
this  suggestively  named  section  were  now 
owned  by  fancy  farmers  with  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  their  expensive  ways. 

“See  that  stone  wall,”  he  remarked, 
pointing  to  an  elaborately  laid  structure 
along  down  the  road.  “That  wall  is  wide 
enough  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses  on.  It 
was  made  from  the  rocks  blasted  out  of 
the  field,  and  that  wall  cost  more  than 
old  man  Wheeler  got  for  the  whole  farm 
when  lie  sold  it  to  the  rich  man.  Cot  a 
fair  price  for  it.  too,  as  prices  went  them 
days.  Look  at  that  heap  of  rocks  laid  up 
like  a  pyramid.  That  was  blasted  out, 
too.  It  was  Fourth  of  July  all  the  year 
’round  on  that  farm.  More  of  your 
scientific  farmin' !” 

“You  made  money  on  your  farm,”  I 
suggested. 

“O,  middlin’ !  But  there’s  nothin’  to 
it,  much.”  The  joke  here  was  that 
Frost  is  about  the  richest  real  farmer  in 
town.  Took  it  out  of  his  bones,  though.  No 
union  hours  of  labor  for  him,  so  I’m  told. 

Meanwhile  I  was  looking  around  the 
field.  “This  hill  looks  like  a  good  place 
for  an  orchard,”  I  observed,  “about  like 


one  I  saw  a  few  miles  from  here  covered 
with  peaches  and  apples.” 

“If  I  were  a  young  man  again.”  replied 
Frost.  “I  would  go  into  peaches,  but 
I’m  too  old.  I  suppose,  to  set  trees.” 

“You  could  hire  more  help,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“And  have  more  trouble.  When  a  man 
gets  well  along  in  years  he  wants  less 
bother.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  a  few  thousand 
helpers  anyhow,  working  for  you  night 
and  day.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Adulterated  Sweet  Clover 

It  seems  that  the  discussion  of  Sweet 
clover  and  its  value  as  a  farm  .crop  has 
had  the  usual  effect  of  causing  adulter¬ 
ation  of  the  seed.  The  price  is  high,  and 
apparently  the  temptation  to  mix  in  other 
seed  has  proved  too  much  for  many  of 
the  dealers. 

Edgar  Brown,  the  botanist  who  has 
charge  of  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  this  matter.  Letters  were  written 
to  various  seedsmen  asking  for  samples  of 
white  Sweet  clover.  They  received  147  sam¬ 
ples  plainly  marked  as  Sweet  clover  seed. 


Of  this  only  91  was  true  white  clover. 
The  other  56  contained  a  mixture  of 
white  Sweet  clover,  yellow  Sweet  clover 
and  Alfalfa  seed.  Out  of  172  mail  sam¬ 
ples  98.  or  57%.  were  true  to  name.  It 
was  then  decided  to  buy  different  lots  of 
the  Sweet  clover  seed  without  sending  in 
advance  other  mailed  samples.  Of  these 
purchased  lots  44  samples  were  labeled 
white  Sweet  clover,  and  only  five  were 
found  true  to  name.  Thus  it  was  found 
that  when  dealers  were  asked  to  send  a 
sample  of  their  seed  57%  of  the  lot  were 
true  to  name.  When,  however,  purchases 
were  made  at  quotation  without  mailed 
samples  55%  of  the  lots  were  true,  while 
43%  were  adulterated.  Of  172  trade 
samples  22  were  adulterated  With  Alfalfa 
and  of  92  purchased  lots  27  were  thus 
adulterated,  and  mixtures  of  the  two 
were  sold  ns  Alfalfa  seed.  In  fact  it 
seems  that  Alfalfa  sometimes  of  low 
quality  apparently  is  now  used  to  adul¬ 
terate  the  Sweet  clover  seed.  People  who 
are  purchasing  seed  of  this  variety  will 
do  well  to  submit  samples  to  Edgar 
Brown,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  ask  for  an  examination  of  what  they 
have  received,  before  they  put  it  into  the 
ground.  Thousands  of  farmers  want  to 
give  Sweet  culver  a  fair  trial  this  year, 
but  they  will  be  unable  to  do  so  unless 
they  can  get  better  service  than  this.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  a  farmer  will 
obtain  an  adulterated  sample  of  Sweet 
clover,  seed  it  as  lie  has  been  told  to  do 
and  become  dissatisfied  with  results  and 
then  denounce  Sweet,  clover  as  a  fraud 
when  he  has  not  really  given  the  plant  a 
fair  trial.  What  a  nuisance  and  a  shame 
it  is  that  farmers  should  be  treated  in 
this  way  and  put  off  with  adulterated 
goods. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

I  have  read  with  interest  L.  R.  John¬ 
son's  article  on  page  525.  As  there  are 
many  worthless  “ever  bearers”  on  the 
market  it  is  evident  that  this  kind  is 
what  he  refers  to.  If  he  grew  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  he  might  have  a  different  story 
to  tell,  for  this  stands  alone  -the  real  won¬ 
der  among  strawberries.  Last  Spring  T  pur¬ 
chased  100  Progressives,  planted  mine  in 
good  ground,  kept  blossoms  picked  off  till 
July,  when  plants  pushed  such  ft  mass 
of  blossom  buds  I  gave  up.  Those  plants 
were  a  sight,  nothing  like  them  had  Over 
been  seen  around  here.  All  were  load¬ 
ed  down  with  fine  rich  quality  berries  and 
we  luxuriated  in  delicious  strawberries 
from  July  till  in  October  when  they 
threvv  out  runners  and  plants  so  abund¬ 
antly  it  hindered  their  bearing,  although 
I  picked  some  till  in  November.  I  found 
some  nice  ripe  ones  as  late  as  Nov.  15. 
I  even  picked  a  few  on  Nov.  25 — not  very 
nice — but  they  were  strawberries.  Green 
ones  and  blossoms  still  showing  up  al¬ 
though  we  had  numerous  hard  frosts,  I 
have  grown  strawberries  for  40  years, 
and  the  Progressive  is  the  surprise  of  my 
life.  They  are  almost  a  miracle  among 
plants  and  their  quality  is  perfection.  I 
never  ate  a  better.  I  have  no  plants  for 
sale.  I  may  add  I  planted  at  same  time 
several  other  much  praised  “everbearers” 
but  all  were  comparatively  worthless.  I 
will  hoe  them  all  out.  a.  t.  cook. 

New  York. 


“Sav.  Alabama  is  a  dry  State,  isn’t 
it?”  “Sure.”  “Why,  my  dear,  when  I 
was  there  I  saw  several  negroes  who 
were  intoxicated.”  “Well,  of  course,  they 
can’t  stop  the  sale  of  that  awful  cotton 
gin  entirely.” — Cornell  Widow. 


JJ(m.7Re 

G.'ant/hinter 


I  STAND  for  the  best  of  workmanship, 
real  paint-knowledge  and  ripe  expe¬ 
rience.  1  know  what  painters,  as  well  as 
home-owners  are  up  against. 


1  got  my  training  in  the  school  of  experience  — 
where  an  unworkmanlike  job  was  a  crime  and  last¬ 
ing  results  were  the  only  real  mark  of  craftsmanship. 

1  know  colors  —  my  whole  life  has  been  steeped  in  ’em. 

I  know  paint— good  paint.  And  I  know  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  workman — how  honest  he  means  to  be — the  right  results  are  only 
possible  when  the  paint  itself  is  100%  right  —  smoothly-mixed,  uni¬ 
form  in  color  and  body,  perfect-working— reliable  always. 

I  know  Lucas ,  and  that  sixty-seven  years  of  good,  honest  paint¬ 
making  go  into  every  can  which  bears  this  label.  I  know  that  the 
Lucas  standard  is  my  standard  and  that  Lucas  Paint  is  mixed  as  1 
would  mix  it — if  1  had  their  wonderful  organization  —  their  expensive 
machinery— the  best  materials  the  world  yields.  1  know  that  Lucas 
means  quality  to  the  last  drop. 

1  know  that  Lucas  is  the  paint  for  me  and  for  my  customers — 
the  paint  with  which  my  men  do  the  best  work — the  paint  that 
“stands  up” — that  keeps  its  beauty  and  its  color — that  does  not  crack, 
peel,  blister  or  flake  off. 

1  know  that  the  real  purpose  of  paint  is  to  protect — to  add  to  the 
life  and  utility  of  what  it  covers. 

1  know  that  Lucas  Paint  does  protect — that  it  outwears  ordinary 
paint  two  to  one. 

1  stand  by  Lucas  Paint  because  Lucas  Paint  stands  by  me. 

Know  The  Giant  Painter  in  your  town.  For  information  address: 
c/0l£l22  &  CTO.  Office  15  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Part  I. 

Nightfall. — Wo  have  had  a  cold,  wot 
day.  I(  lias  boon  a  disappointment  to  us. 
in  a  way.  but  much  of  that  is  forgotten 
before  the  fire  to-night  with  chunks  of 
apple  wood  glowing  and  snapping.  To 
follow  out  a  line  of  thought  which  came 
to  me  twice  to-day  I  came  in  and  got 
down  my  battered  and  marked  old  copy 
of  Shakespeare,  and  have  been  reading 
King  John.  At  first  thought  you  will  say 
that  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  about 
farming,  lie  was  not  even  a  buck-to-thc- 
lamler.  Yet  back  of  all  farming — or  any 
other  business — lies  the  great  quality  of 
human  nature — unstrained  and  natural. 
Learned  men  may  poke  fun  at  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farming,  but  their  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  will  never  get  very  far  until  it  yokes 
up  with  “instinct”  and  can  make  the  old 
"signs'’  clear.  So  I  am  reading  over  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  significant  period  of 
English  listory — that  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

A  Celebration. — That  is  what  we 
started  in  to  make  the  day.  When  I  say 
“we”  I  refer  to  the  children  who  wanted 
to  celebrate  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  birth¬ 
day.  The  poet  of  the  family  sent  me  this 
message : 

"My  thought  for  you  on  this  birthday 
A  statement  plain  and  true. 

While - is  old  for  some 

It  isn't  old  for  you  !” 

We  will  omit  the  numbers  if  you  please. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  has  been  voting  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  knew  a  woman 
once  who  never  seemed  to  get  beyond  ”0 

-though  sb<-  became  a  grandmother !  We 
try  to  celebrate  these  birthdays  on  the 
hill-  in  one  of  the  back  orchards.  There 
are  some  young  trees  over  there  that  need 
cutting  and  shaping  and  the  six  of  us 
planned  to  do  it  and  put  in  a  feast  on  the 
side.  I  brought,  home  a  package  of  food 
last  night  and  we  expected  to  have  a 
camp  fire  and  cook  our  dinner.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  cook 
eggs — one  boiled  and  one  fried  for  each — 
crisp  a  little  bacon  and  also  try  our  hand 
at  a  few  pancakes.  Fsuall.v.  on  a  windy 
Spring  day  such  pancakes  are  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  dead  leaves  and  sticks  which 
somehow  trill  blow  into  the  batter.  That 
is  a  small  thing,  however,  for  everything 
tastes  good  in  a  sharp  wind.  Oh,  we  bad 
it  all  planned  to  the  minute,  blit  the  day 
opened  with  a  dull  wet.  sky.  A  few  damp 
clouds  hung  over  us  like  a  great  handker¬ 
chief  wet  with  tears  which  wore  soon  to 
be  squeezed  upon  us. 

Hard  Luck. —  However,  we  started  for 
the  bills  with  ax  and  saw  and  pruning 
shears,  and  a  great  bundle  of  “supplies," 
for  it  is  entirely  true  that  an  army  must 
travel  on  its  stomach.  Before  we  were 
halfway  up  the  hill  those  wet  handker¬ 
chiefs  over  us  began  to  drip,  and  before 
you  knew  it  the  rain  was  soaking  down. 
This  would  never  do  for  soldiers  barking 
with  the  whooping  cough,  as  our  little 
folks  are,  so  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
t<>  march  hack  to  camp.  We  might,  have 
come  in  here  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  tell 
about  it.  but  it  is  better  to  start  a  new 
year  with  action  rather  than  fiction. 
Glancing  out  the  window  I  saw  the 
broken  gasoline  engine  standing  by  the 
big  pile  of  uncut  wood.  There  was  the 
dry  shed  only  partly  tilled.  Here  was  a 
fine  chan  re  for  a  display  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  H«>  1  led  my  rather  reluctant  army 
out  to  the  shod.  They  went  with  better 
spirits  as  they  saw  the  "supplies"  coming 
under  command  of  Cherry-top.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  had  been  driven  in  by  the  rain,  and 
we  impressed  him  at  one  saw.  The  two 
smaller  Cherry-tops  stood  on  the  log  to 
hold  it  firmly  on  the  saw-horse  and  the 
rest  of  us  cut  and  split  with  our  axes. 
The  raiu  pounded  on  the  roof,  the  wise 
old  cat  sat  on  the  back  porch  and  watched 
ns  and  the  bundle  of  supplies  hanging  on 
a  nail  over  our  heads. 

Reflections!. — As  I  stood  by  the  chop¬ 
ping  block,  hacking  at  a  knotty  piece  of 
aople  wood,  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the 
outcomes  of  youthful  resolutions  came  to 
mind.  When  1  was  a  boy.  cutting  stove 
wood  was  to  me  the  meanest  job  to  which 
a  human  being  could  he  chained.  1  bad 
to  do  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  committed 
many  a  mental  murder  with  ax  and  saw. 
Many  a  time  poor  TTiolc  Daniel’s  head 
fell  into  the  basket  as  m.v  saw  finally  ate 
its  way  through  a  big  oak  stick  1  made 
many  a  resolution  that  when  I  grew  up  T 
never  would  work  on  a  wood-pile,  and  if 
1  ever  had  any  boys  they  would  escape 
such  drudgery !  Yet  here  I  was  after 
nearly  50  years  more  of  experience  cele¬ 
brating  a  birthday  at  the  wood  pile  and 
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keeping  five  children  at  it.  The  absurdity 
of  it  made  me  laugh  out  loud  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  nil  stopped  operations  in  wonder. 
So  I  had  to  explain  that  it  was  time  we 
passed  around  our  lunch.  They  might 
have,  been  slow  at  splitting  wood,  hut 
there  was  no  complaint  when  it  came  to 
splitting  bread  and  butter  and  cakes. 

The  Vital  Point. — As  a  hoy,  with  all 
future  before  me,  I  could  not  see  any  of 
it  clearly.  That’s  the  way  of  life,  the 
more  you  have  of  it  the  less  you  cau  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  means,  for  knowledge 
comes  only  through  Struggle  and  expe¬ 
rience.  I  hated  a  wood-pile  because  it 
seemed  so  useless  to  do  all  this  work 
when  it  could  not  he  utilized  to-day. 
That’s  all  the  hoy  knows — the  man  must 
know  something  of  to-morrow.  These 
children  of  mine  would  cut  a  dozen  sticks 
of  wood  and  call  it  a  job.  1  know  that  a 
dozen  cords  will  he  needed.  If  they  out 
just,  a  day's  supply  and  then  quit  they 
will  be  slaves  chained  to  a  daily  task — 
which  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  human  beings.  Hacking  away 
at  that  chopping  block  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  those  children  as  the  wood  pile 
slowly  grew,  the  old.  old  question  of 
human  rights  came  to  mind. 

Getting  Ilts  Rights. — Years  ago  T 
knew  a  boy  who  was  expected  to  cut  up 
a  big  wood  pile  every  Winter  in  the  hours 
outside  of  school.  The  farmer  was  a 
good  man,  but  he  believed  in  “working” 
boys — thought  that  play  was  some  sort, 
of  an  invention  of  the  evil  one.  So  he 
give  that  boy  a  big  “stent”  every  day — 
throwing  out  a  number  of  big  sticks  for 
him  to  saw.  When  they  started  the  far¬ 
mer  agreed  that  one  slick  for  each  year 
of  the  boy’s  age  was  a  fair  daily  stent — 
the  farmer  to  select  the  sticks.  The  boy 
quietly  made  a  bargain  with  the  1 1 i red  man 
lo  see  that  the  big  sticks  were  split  at  least 
once  before  they  cairn;  to  the  pile,  The  hoy 
was  a  good  worker  and  he  often  got  his 
"stent”  done  so  as  to  have  half  an  hour 
of  his  own.  Now  this  farmer,  strange  to 
say,  coveted  that  little  owe  lamb  of  little 
extra  time,  and  he  began  to  break  liis  bar¬ 
gain,  He  threw  in  more  and  more  sticks, 
and  told  the  hired  man  lo  cut  up  the  little 
ones,  First  the  boy  knew  lie  seemed  to 
he  about  four  years  older  than  the  family 
Bible  stated  if  you  went  by  the  sticks — 
and  he  bad  no  time  of  his  own. 

It  came  to  me  as  I  split  wood  to-day, 
that  this  boy  and  the  farmer  represented 
in  a  small  way  something  of  the  relations 
which  have  been  for  some  years  growing 
between  the  farmers  and  producers  on 
one  side  and  the  interests  which  handle 
them  and  their  products  on  the  other. 
That  boy  thought  it  over  and  decided  to 
know  just  where  be  Stood.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  knowing  What  his  rights  were 
if  be  bad  any  at  all.  So  be  went  to  the 
farmer — not  out  in  the  barn  where  I  hey 
would  be  alone,  but  in  the  house  right 
after  supper,  when  they  had  been  eating 
hot  biscuits  and  honey.  He  told  them  of 
the  farmer's  bargain  and  bow  many  sticks 
bad  been  worked  off  on  him. 

And  the  farmer’s  wife  and  the  hired 
man  sided  with  the  boy.  You  know  these 
women!  They  may  think  everything  of 
their  husbands,  hut  they  consider  it  good 
discipline  to  cal!  them  to  account  now 
and  then.  As  for  the  hired  man — he  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  You  rarely 
see  them  now.  hut  in  those  days  the  hired 
man  was  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
usually  a  good  adviser.  The  farmer  had 
no  following  in  that  case.  He  hud  to  ad¬ 
mit  lie  was  wrong  and  then  followed  a 
clear  statement  of  the  hoy's  rights  and 
what  lie  was  expected  to  do.  The  wife 
and  the  hired  man  both  wanted  the  boy 
to  work,  and  the  hoy  expected  to.  but 
what  be  got  was  a  bill  of  rights  -a  stan¬ 
dard  for  hoy  work  in  that  family! 

The  Great  Charter, — The  Italian  had 
sawed  off  a  very  knotty  chunk  and  gave  it 
to  me  to  split..  Smashing  away  at  it.  I 
began  to  see  how  that  little  struggle  for 
rights  between  the  boy  and  the  farmer 
was.  in  principle,  not  unlike  the  winning 
of  the  Great  Charter  by  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  some  700  years  ago.  Here  again  was 
a  tight  For  a  clear  definition  of  popular 
rights.  The  English  people  wanted  to 
know  just  where  they  stood.  King  John 
hud  crowded  them  closer  and  closer,  idl¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  the  sticks  into  their 
“stent”  and  finally  they  stood  up  to  ask 
themselves — as  they  say  at  the  South, 
“Where  are  we  at?”  When  these  people 
finally  managed  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  what  their  fair  share  was.  they 
found  that  the  king  bad  little  if  any 
backing,  for  he  bad  clearly  been  wrong. 
Thus,  at  Runnynicde,  in  i‘J15.  by  plain 
outspeaking  and  solid  co-operation  the 
English  people  obtained  from  their  king 
what  the  boy,  in  a  very  much  smaller 
way.  obtained  from  that  farmer.  In 
neither  case  were  any  very  new  princi¬ 
ples  of  liberty  laid  down,  but  merely  a 
clear,  fair,  basic  statement  of  common 
rights.  Human  nature  rarely  if  ever 
changes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  boy  in 
that  old  farm  kitchen,  backed  up  by 
mother  and  the  hired  man,  traced  back 
to  some  of  these  fine  old  fellows  who,  at 
Ituuny mode  faced  (hut  king  and  made 
him  agree  to  their  rights. 

It  is  a  wonder,  I  presume,  that  I  did 
not  cut  off  a  finger  or  toe  while  thinking 
this  out,  but  I  glanced  up  to  find  that  the 
children  had  all  quit  work.  The  clock  in 
the  house  is  15  minutes  fast,  ('berry- 
top  had  been  in  to  investigate,  and  as  the 
band  pointed  to  five  minutes  before  1‘2  he 
reasoned  that  dinner  must  be  nearly 
ready.  The  Italian  and  I  kept  at  it  until 
the  true  time  for  eating.  u,  w.  C. 

(To  be  continued) 
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And  the  Porcelain  Doesn’t  Break 


The  rapid  succession  of  explosions  in  your  cylinders  beat  upon 
the  porcelain  insulators  of  your  spark  plugs  like  the  blows  of  a 
trip  hammer. 

Champion  “X”  porcelains  are  double  cushioned  against 
breakage. 

At  both  shoulders  of  the  porcelain  there  is  an  asbestos  cushioned 
copper  gasket  to  ease  the  force  of  the  explosions  and  absolutely 
hold  the  compression  in  your  cylinders. 

This  is  one  good  reason  for  the  do-  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
pendabilityof  Chanipion"X  Plugs.  reliability  of  these  popular  cars. 

And  because  they  arc  so  reliably  , 

dependable  Champion.  "X"  Plugs  Remember  to  specify  Champion 
are  installed  on  all  new  Ford  Cars  “X"  when  you  go  to  your  dealer 
and  have  been  since  1911.  for  new  plugs  for  iy our  Ford. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  508  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheels 


IC  A  Full  size  Bend  better-heads.  lOO  Envel 
velopea  printed  and  mailed,  #1.00. 
Herald  Co.,  Cliarlottcville,  N.Y.  Samples  Free 


Electric  light  the  funti  from  u  very  small  Btreum 

l  t;  I  ten  tie  l  tell*  lu.w.  ;.:7  ISKVI  F  It  E  10 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO..  103  Ccor*.  S».,  HANOVER,  PA 


Makeyonr  own  Fertilizer  sit  email  cost  with 


From  1  to  to  H.  P.  Bend  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  way  to  sell 
more  apples 


ANY  MAN  will  eat  an 
apple,  but  if  they  are 
good  ones  he  will  eat 
two,  and  will  pass  them  to 
his  friends. 

Therefore  ship  him  good 
ones  if  you  want  a  repeat 
order  soon.  If  you 
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you  will  get  more  barrels  of  fancy  fruit,  a  better 
price  per  barrel  and  a  larger  market.  Pyrox  fills  the 
barrel  with  the  apples  that  used  to  go  on  top.  Those 
who  spray  with  it  send  more  apples  to  market  and 
less  to  the  cider  mill. 

Spray  your  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  with  Pyrox. 
Spray  your  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  with  it  too. 
It  kills  leaf  eating  insects  and  prevents  plant  dis¬ 
eases  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Large  catalog  free.  Order  of  nearest  dealer  or  send 
$1  for  a  trial  crock  big  enough  to  make  35  gallons  spray. 

DAU/FCD  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

ISI  I  W  IV  P,|\  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 

M  —  1011  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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Forming  Screen  of  Weeping  Mulberry 

or  less  successful.  The  young  trees  used 
for  the  stocks  should  he  thrifty  and  slen¬ 
der  f  with  such  trees  it.  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  join  l  hem  together  by  grafting. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to 
twist  thi>  tops  together  like  a  rope  and 
tie  them  in  place  until  they  get  set,  after 
which  supporting  ties  will  no  longer  be 
required.  In  a  few  years  the  tops  will 
become  firmly  united  together.  The 
writer  has  seen  European  beech  treated 
in  this  manner,  which  proved  successful, 
and  formed  an  arch  of  great  beauty. 

When  setting  the  buds  .in  the  stocks 
they  should  he  not  over  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  so  that  if  any  fail  to  grow,  there 
will  still  be  sufficient  remaining  to  sup¬ 
ply  adequate  growth  of  branches  and  fo¬ 
liage  to  form  a  complete  and  unbroken 
screw.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
would  no  doubt  be  of  much  interest  to 
many  of  Till*  It.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  if  it 
proves  successful  I  should  like  to  see  the 
story  published.  K. 

Wind-break  for  Farm  Buildings 

I  desire  to  plant  a  wind  break  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  my  buildings. 
What  kind  of  trees  are  beat  to  use?  llow 
far  apart  should  they  bo  planted?  IIovv 
long  before  they  should  be  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  winds?  How  far  from  the 
buildings  should  they  be  placed?  What 
fertilizer  may  be  used  to  force  their 
growth?  J.  H.  w.  E. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

The  Norway  spruce  is  probably  as  val¬ 
uable  a  tree  for  this  purpose  as  cau  be 
obtained.  It  is,  however,  slow  of  growth 
and  if  quick  results  are  desired  it  will  be 
better  to  make  a  temporary  plantation  of 
Carolina  poplar  and  at  the  same  time 
plant  Norway  spruce  with  the  idea  of  re¬ 
moving  the  poplar  whoa  the  spruce  has 
reached  sufficient  size  for  protection.  My 
idea  would  be  to  plant  the  Carolina  pop-  ; 
lar  in  two  rows  about  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
buildings  two  rows  of  Norway  spruce  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  The  front  row  iu 
each  case  should  be  planted  so  that  they 
will  alternate  the  trees  in  the  first  row. 
The  Carolina  poplars  should  reach  a 
height  of  30  feet  in  10  years,  while  it  will 
take  the  Norway  spruce  perhaps  25  years 
to  reach  the  same  height.  A  wind-break 
will  give  protection  as  a  rule  to  a  dis- 
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RURALISMS 


A  Living  Screen 

I  desire  to  have  a  live  screen  to  shield 
view  of  an  outhouse,  and  have  decided  on 
plan  shown  below.  Has  it  ever  been 
tried  before,  and  with  what  success? 
Will  any  growing  conditions  interfere 
with  its  success?  1  propose  to  set  out 
two  mulberry  trees  eight  feet  apart  and 
keep  pruned  to  whips  until  they  are 
about  10  feet  high ;  then  bend  the  tips 
toward  each  other  and  graft,  one  into  the 
other,  forming  an  arch;  then,  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  stocks  put  buds  of  Teas’ 
Weeping  mulberry,  about  six  inches 
apart,  to  grow  and  hang  as  a  curtain, 
within  the  arch,  allowing  the  stock-buds 
to  grow  upward  on  a  line  about  12  inches 
apart  (inserting  buds,  if  necessary,  to  get 
even  spacing)  from  the  top  side  of  the 
arch,  as  shown  in  drawing.  Also  state 
as  to  whether  a  circular  bower  about  20 
feet  in  diameter,  or  a  hedgerow  of  any 
length  around  premises,  cannot  he  formed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  mulberry  is 
very  easy  to  bad  and  graft,  and  careful 
watching  should  produce  a  live  bud  at 
every  insert.  V.  L. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  idea  here  presented  is  quite  novel, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  has  ever  tried 
it  out.  The  experiment  will  be  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  more 


tancc  of  one  rod  for  every  foot  in  height 
of  the  barrier.  The  distance  from  the 
buildings  should  not.  he  greater  than  10 
rods  aud  a  nearer  position  will  give 
greater  and  earlier  results.  No  fertilizer 
will  be  needed  to  force  their  growth  in 
most  soils.  Cultivate  them  for  two  or 
three  years  and  they  will  respond  won¬ 
derfully  iu  rapidity  of  growth.  Any  fer¬ 
tilizer  worked  into  the  soil  during  culti¬ 
vation  would  add  also  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  john  w.  Stephen. 

X.  Y.  Forestry  College. 

Sprays  for  Tomatoes 

Will  "Trucker  Jr.”  tell  ns  what  sprays 
he  would  use  on  his  tomatoes  and  when? 
Do  tomatoes  need  a  very  rich  soil?  There 
seems  to  he  a  diversity  of  opinion,  some 
claiming  that  if  the  soil  is  too  rich  the 
plants  will  run  to  vine  aud  bear  little 
fruit.  K.  c.  H. 

New  Windsor,  Md. 

I  would  spray  tomatoes  in  the  bed, 


with  either  homemade  Bordeaux  with 
arsenate  of  lead  added  or  else  one  of  the 
commercial  Bordeaux  mixtures,  two  or 
three  days  before  they  go  to  the  field. 
After  that  I  would  spray  with  the  same 
mixture  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep 
foliage  covered  with  the  spray  material. 
Tomatoes  ripen  earlier  on  rather  poor 
sandy  soil.  They  make  the  best  yield  on 
heavier,  richer  ground.  In  trucking  sec¬ 
tions  where  40  tons  or  more  of  manure  is 
applied  annually  the  soil  gets  too  rich 
for  tomatoes,  and  they  all  g 6  to  vines. 
Most  of  us,  though,  do  not  have  the  soil 
rich  enough.  Experience  only  can  tell 
one  where  to  draw  the  line.  On  sandy 
soil  a  crop  of  clover  once  in  four  years 
with  rye  cover  crop  in  between  said  not 
over  12  tons  of  manure  annually  will 
work  out  about  right  in  fitting  the  soil 
for  tomatoes.  trucker,  jr. 


I  noticed  several  items  ou  “Fruit  Trees 
on  Roadside.”  The  writer  asks  if  it  is  a 
good  plan.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  my 
experiences.  About  40  years  ago  the 
same  thought  possessed  me.  Why  not 
plant  trees  alongside  the  road  for  fence 
posts.  Accordingly  I  set  to  work  and  got 
200  sugar  maple  trees  and  planted  them 
along  the  roadside,  giving  two  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  be  sure  the 
tree  would  be  on  my  property.  I  let 
them  grow  five  or* six  years,  or  until  they 
got  three  or  four  inches  thick,  then  1  got 
some  timber  sawed  about  lt^  inches 
square  and  nailed  them  onto  the  trees 
with  two  good  big  nails,  and  fastened  the 
wire  to  the  small  posts,  setting  u  post  be- 
tween  the  trees  every  250  feet  apart,  good 
and  solid  to  stretch  to,  so  that  I  lie  strain 
would  not  be  too  hard  on  the  small  posts 
fastened  to  the  trees,  and  the  fence  is 
there  to  this  day.  The  trees  are  now  12 
to  14  inches  through,  and  the  fence  is  as 
good  ns  when  put  up  25  or  30  years  ago. 
I  now  tap  the  trees  for  maple  syrup  and 
make  a  good  many  gallons  of  syrup.  The 
trees  are  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
Every  passerby  notices  them  and  speaks 
of  this.  <?.  E.  VAN  ALLEN. 


Mother  Has  Earned  This  Comfort 

and  Convenience 

You  would  not  knowingly  deny  the  mother  in  your  home  any 
comfort  or  convenience  that  you  are  able  to  provide. 

Then  why  have  you  overlooked  the  biggest  improvement  of  all — 
good  light?  The  one  modern  farm  convenience  that  will  lighten  her 
labors  —  and  add  to  her  happiness  and  pleasure  each  day  of  her  life. 

Pilot-Carbide-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


have  totally  changed  the  old-fashioned  meth¬ 
ods  of  house  and  barn  lighting  and  cooking 
in  the  country  home. 

300,000  “mothers”  in  farm  homes  all  over 
the  country  today  are  enjoying  these  benefits: 

Fine  bright  lights  in  every  room.  Safe 
lights,  no  matches  needed.  Convenient  lights 
which  eliminate  all  the  disagreeable  labor  of 
caring  for  old-fashioned  lampsand  lanterns — 

A  gas  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen — as 

convenient  as  gas  stoves  used  for  cooking  in 
practically  every  city  home  in  the  world. 
Like  city  gas  it  does  away  with  the  bother 
and  work  of  handling  coal,  wood  and  ashes. 
You  have  a  fire  that  is  always  ready— lighted 
instantly  and  which  can  be  controlled  to  a 
degree  by  turning  the  valve  up  or  down — 

A  self-heating  flat  iron — always  hot , 

A  convenience  that  cuts  the  work  of  ironing 
day  in  half —enabling  you  to  do  better  work 
in  quicker  time  and  in  greater  comfort.  No 
hot  stove— no  roasting  kitchen — the  heat  is 
all  in  the  iron. 


The  PILOT  is  bringing  all  these  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  to  “mothers”  in 
other  country  homes. 

Consider  your  women  folks.  They  are 
the  ones  that  have  to  spend  half  their  days 
in  the  grime  of  filling,  cleaning  and  carrying 
lamps  about  the  house— in  slaving  away 
their  life  and  health  over  hot,  cranky  stoves. 

Ask  the“mother  in  your  home”  how  much 
this  beautiful,  clean,  always-ready  light— a 
real  gas  stove  and  gas  iron — will  mean  to  her. 

Ask  yourself  if  she  has  not  earned  this 
comfort  and  convenience — when  you  con¬ 
sider  its  low  cost — a  thousand  times  over. 

Then  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogs  and 
descriptive  booklets  giving  all  the  facts. 

Do  this  today. 

Address  our  nearest  office— Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  JM akers  of  Private  Lighting  and. 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
•Ible  person.  We  use  every  possible  pnecitutlon  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  mho.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advert i«eiue*tf  <  in  our  column*,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  imhliely  e*]»»od  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  ami  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whet  her  ndveifiseis  or  not,  W«.  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but.  such  eases  should  n<  ■  he  cOnTused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  ngno  -r  rogues,  hut.  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  (or  the  debts  of  honest  bank  runts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Kcral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OF  course  you  realize  that  no  man  ever  made  any 
real  growth  while  doing  just  what  others  do. 
That  course  means  the  "beaten  path”  or  “rut.”  In  it 
the  strong  run  along  easily,  while  the  others  are 
mostly  run  over.  Growth  is  made  outside  the  rut, 
where  the  going  may  be  harder  at  first,  yet  it  is 
where  the  truth  has  not  been  fully  trodden  down 
into  the  ground. 

*  * 

IT  seems  to  be  settled  that  in  about  the  latitude 
of  southern  New  York  late  Summer  seeding  is 
best  for  Alfalfa.  A  young  Alfalfa  plant  in  August 
has  a  better  chance  to  dodge  the  weeds  than  it  would 
have  in  May.  and  on  most  of  our  farms  weeds  are 
i he  wolves  which  eat  up  the  Alfalfa  lambs.  As  a 
fodder  crop  to  occupy  the  land  before  this  late- 
seeded  Alfalfa  few  things  are  better  than  oats  and 
Canada  pens.  Handled  well  on  good  soil  the  oats 
and  peas  will  give  two  tons  or  more  of  good  hay 
per  acre,  and  the  ground  is  left  in  good  shape  for 
making  a  seed  bed  for  Alfalfa.  The  fact  is  that 
many  farmers  do  not  make  half  enough  use  of  oats 
and  peas.  We  do  not  find  it  a  very  good  crop  to 
use  for  seeding  grass  or  clover,  but  it  is  fine  to 
work  in  ahead  of  Alfalfa,  small  grain  or  grass 
seeding. 

* 

WE  have  waited  patiently  for  some  well-to-do 
farmer  who  asks  for  and  uses  the  "free 
seeds"  from  Washington  to  justify,  by  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  acceptance  of  this  petty  graft.  Thus  far  only 
one  man  has  come  forward,  lie  says  these  free 
seeds  break  up  the  monopoly  which  the  big  seeds¬ 
men  would  like  to  maintain.  The  truth  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  hurting  the  business  of  those  big  seeds¬ 
men  this  seed  distribution  has  practically  killed  off 
the  good  little  trade  which  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  growers  were  at  one  time  developing.  These 
men  sold  a  few  choice  seeds,  and  were  doing  a  use¬ 
ful  business.  You  seldom  hear  of  them  now,  for 
the  “free  seeds”  drove  them  out  of  business.  Thus 
instead  of  working  against  the  large  houses  the  men 
who  accept  these  seeds  help  the  U.  S.  government  to 
ruin  men  of  their  own  class  who  could  do  a  small 
and  choice  business! 

* 

» 

THERE  are  all  sorts  of  farmers  in  this  country, 
and  they  all  seem  to  be  represented  in  our  big 
family.  One  man  thus  describes  himself:  “1  am  not 
a  full-blooded  farmer,  although  to  be  that  lias  been 
my  ambition.”  Full-blooded  farmer  is  very  good. 
In  any  event  this  mau  is  not  a  scrub,  but  a  high 
grade.  Then  comes  another  friend  who  says: 

“/  am  a  journalist  bit  training  and  a  farmer  by 
the  grace  of  God.’" 

Are  not  all  fanners  journalists?  They  write  the 
story  of  their  lives  upon  the  soil.  They  go  to  press 
with  the  seasons,  and  Nature  provides  the  ink, 
green,  white,  grey  and  brown,  with  her  changes  or 
moods.  Perhaps  not  all  our  friends  can  say  with 
this  one  that  they  are  farmers  “by  the  grace  of 
God.”  yet  be  who  can  realize  that  is  the  happy  man; 
worthy  to  he  envied  by  his  fellows.  lTes  indeed, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  in  its  big  family  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  farmers.  P.y  reason  of  their  common 
standing  in  the  soil  they  have  common  ground  as 
men.  Just  as  soou  they  can  find  a  way  to  meet 
on  that  common  ground  of  brotherhood  they  will 
not  only  feed  and  clothe  the  nation,  but  direct  its 
affairs  as  well. 

* 

THE  success  of  the  dairymen  who  supply  Chi¬ 
cago  with  milk  iu  forcing  the  dealers  to  give 
thorn  an  increased  price  will  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  milk  business.  Whenever 
dairymen  start  a  movement  to  obtain  what  they 
consider  fair  treatment  they  are  told  that  if  they 
can  keep  milk  away  from  the  city  for  a  few  days 
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they  can  surely  win.  City  people  must  have  milk, 
and  when  the  case  is  put  clearly  before  them  they 
will  usually  sympathize  with  tlie  farmers.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  dairymen  carried  out  the  plan  of  holding 
up  milk  shipments  and  succeeded.  They  were  well 
organized  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  dealers  to 
go  far  hack  and  obtain  new  supplies  as  would  be 
the  case  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  They 
wore  offered  $1,3$  for  100  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent, 
milk.  They  held  out.  for  $1,55  and  won.  That  is 
all  there  was  to  it,  but  their  action  shows  what 
strong  and  thorough  organization  can  do,  and  tlieir 
methods  will  ,  probably  be  followed  elsewhere  in 
future  milk  troubles.  Let  us  therefore  see  just 
what  these  methods  were.  In  order  to  find  out  we 
have  gone  to  farmers  and  country  people  who  live  in 
those  western  milk  districts,  and  the  first,  report  will 
be  found  on  the  next  page.  These  men  tvill  get 
something  above  the  35-cent  dollar.  Let  us  see  how 
they  obtained  it. 

* 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  celebrated  the  last  week  in 
April  as  “appreciation  week.”  The  newspapers 
generally  observed  it  by  issuing  special  numbers 
advertising  State  and  local  resources.  The  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gave  this  advice  to  farmers: 

Farmers  may  help  the  editors  materially  in  getting 
out  good  local  booster  sheets  by  advertising  that  week. 
A  local  paper  which  carries  country  as  well  as  town 
advertising  matter  is  an  effective  booster  for  country 
and  town.  Any  farmer  who  lias  products  for  side  or 
exchange  would  really  profit  by  advertising  in  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  town  paper. 

That  is  sound  advice.  The  farmers  ought  to  he 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  local  papers.  Through 
them  they  can  sell  some  of  their  produce  and  what 
is  better,  give  public  expression  to  the  needs  of 
farming.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  local 
paper  can  sell  goods  for  the  advertisers,  and  we 
know  the  editors  are  glad  to  have  letters  from 
farmers.  One  good  turn  deserves  another  and  farm- 
(  rs  ought  to  stand  by  thoir  local  paper.  That  is  a 
good  way  to  help  make  them  truly  independent  and 
realize  that  they  must  work  for  the  people  rather 
than  for  the  politicians.  Whether  these  papers  rep¬ 
resent  or  misrepresent  country  people  will  be  de¬ 
cided  very  largely  by  the  people  themselves. 

* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  has  a  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce  and  Industries.  Among  other 
activities  the  Bureau  of  Marketing  at  Columbia 
tries  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together  for  direct 
trade.  In  a  recent  bulletin  it  prints  names  of  more 
than  SO  people  in  South  Carolina  who  wish  to  buy 
or  sell  country  produce.  The  following  note  ex¬ 
plains  what  this  Rureau  will  do: 

All  patrons  of  tlu>  Bureau  of  Marketing  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Bureau  does  not  handle  any  cash 
transaction  and  no  checks  or  remittances  should  be 
sent  to  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau’s  function  is  simply 
to  get  the  buyer  and  seller  together,  and  they  effeet 
their  own  transaction.  It  must  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Bureau,  under  no  circumstances,  as¬ 
sumes  any  responsibility  whatever  in  any  transaction 
that  may  be  perfected  through  information  furnished 
by  the  Bureau. 

The  produce  offered  includes  hay,  grain,  row  ilea's, 
seeds  and  plants  and  live  stock.  Prices  are  given 
and  quantities  are  named  and  buyer  and  seller  are 
left  to  do  their  own  business.  The  Department 
merely  tries  to  introduce  people,  tell  what  they  have 
to  sell  and  then  let  them  trade  if  they  care  to  do 
so.  By  correspondence  with  many  of  these  people 
we  find  that  they  have  done  a  good  business  and 
saved  considerable  money. 

* 

What  7  want  is  an  agricultural  payer  which  icill 
do  my  thinking  for  me!  j.  e.  g. 

I1E  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  qualify  for  the  position.  It 
seems  to  us  that  one  great  trouble  with  many 
farmers  is  the  fact  that  they  have  permitted  other 
classes  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  For  many 
centuries  society  was  divided  broadly  into  three 
classes.  One  comprising  about  90  per  ceut.  of  the 
population  was  expected  to  work  and  endure  blindly 
and  hopelessly  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  and  fin¬ 
ance  the  “ruling  classes,”  and  provide  flesh  and 
blood  for  tlieir  power  and  pleasure.  One  small  and 
lazy  class  did  the  fighting.  That  is.  they  provided 
personal  quarrels  among  themselves  and  then  un¬ 
der  pretense  of  “protecting”  the  people  forced  the 
latter  to  pay  their  debts,  feed  them  and  fill  the 
ranks  of  their  armies.  The  other  small  class  did  the 
thinking  and  scheming — guarding  education  as  men 
hoard  money  and  power.  They  were  able  to  do  this 
because  the  plain  common  people  would  not  or  could 
not  think  for  themselves.  All  progress  in  the  world 
lias  been  along  the  lines  of  sound,  individual 
thought.  He  who  delegates  his  thinking  to  some 
one  else  remains  a  mental  cripple,  and  will  always 
he  a  servant.  We  make  no  effort  to  think  for  our 
readers.  We  try  to  present  the  truth  in  a  forcible 
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way  and  then  attempt  to  induce  our  people  to  think 
out  the  full  justification  of  that  truth.  This  per¬ 
sonal  thinking  is  hard  and  uncomfortable  work,  yet 
it  is  only  through  such  work  that  our  farmers  can 
ever  gain  the  rights  which  belong  to  them. 

I  am  n  fanner  and  dairyman,  I  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  weigh  every  mess  of  each  eow  and  take 
four  samples  each  month  from  each  cow  to  test  with 
Babcock  test;  feed  a  well  balanced  ration,  but  find  very 
little  profit  in  the  dairy  business  as  compared  with 
other  products  of  the  farm,  such  as  beans,  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  bay  and  wheat.  I  pay  50%  more  in  taxes 
than  I  did  five  years  ago  though  I  have  made  no  im¬ 
provements.  The  State  is  burdened  with  debt  and  I 
judge  taxes  will  be  higher  rather  than  lower.  s. 

HAT  is  from  a  good,  careful  farmer  in  New 
York  State.  He  is  considering  a  change  to  a 
more  southern  locality  largely  because  of  the  very 
small  margin  on  dairy  products  aud  increase  of 
taxation.  This  man  is  intelligent,  a  good  student 
and  a  thorough  reader.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  farmers’  institutes  could  take  liis  farm  and 
make  a  better  showing  Ills  trouble  is  the  35-cent 
dollar — simply  that  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not 
likely  Unit  a  middle-aged  man  could  pull  up  stakes 
iu  New  York  and  drive  them  down  more  securely 
at  the  South,  but  it  is  not  encouraging  to  find  the 
State  pulling  more  and  more  out  of  your  pocket 
while  the  middlemen  take  the  lion's  share,  and  then 
some,  out  of  tlie  milk  can.  Such  a  man  may  well 
ask  what  the  State  is  doing  for  him  as  a  farmer. 
He  needs  something  more  than  education  or  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  increase  his  crops.  Let  him  see  40  cents 
grow  where  35  grow  before,  and  lie  will  soon  take 
care  of  that  extra  blade  of  grass!  Marketing  re¬ 
form  is  the  great  question  in  New  York  farming. 
Reform  our  present  system  and  there  can  be  no 
more  favorable  location  for  farming  on  earth. 

* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  dishonest  advertising. 
This  came  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  regarding  the 
New  South  Farm  and  Home  Company.  Our  remem¬ 
brance  is  that  this  company  at  one  time  used  Luther 
Burbank's  picture  and  some  of  his  productions  to 
boom  their  business.  They  were  sued  for  unlawful 
use  of  the  mails  in  selling  10-acre  farms  in  Florida. 
The  Florida  courts  held  that  there  was  no  fraud  if 
the  purchaser  obtained  his  money's  worth.  The 
United  States  court  now  holds  that  if  the  article  sold 
does  not  serve  the  purpose  represented  it  is  a  fraud 
no  matter  what  its  value.  A  10-acre  tract  might 
be  valued  at  $500,  but  if  the  seller  claimed  it  would 
make  a  fine  Winter  home  and  the  buyer  found  it 
so  damp  that  lie  could  not  live  on  it  there  would  be 
a  fraud. 

“Mere  ‘puffing’  might  not  be  within  its  meaning  (of 
this,  however,  no  opinion  need  be  expressed),  that  is, 
the  mere  exaggeration  of  the  qualities  which  the  arti¬ 
cle  lias.  but  when  a  proposed  seller  goes  beyond  that, 
assigns  to  the  article  qualities  which  it-does  not  pos¬ 
sess,  does  not  simply  magnify  in  opinion  the  advantages 
which  it  has.  hut  invents  advantages  and  falsely  asserts 
their  existence,  he  transcends  the.  limits  of  “puffing” 
and  engages  in  false  representations  and  pretences. 

"When  the  pretences  or  representations  or  promises 
which  execute  the  deception  and  fraud  are  false  they 
become  the  scheme  or  artifice  .which  tlie  statute  de¬ 
nounces.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  purchase  of 
small  tracts  for  homes.” 

This  case  will  open  the  way  for  dozens  of  others 
where  real  estate  speculators  have  sold  “homes”  to 
poor  people  and  thereby  soured  aud  ruined  them 
for  life.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  about  modern 
business  that  the  courts  have  taken  up  this  bogus 
advertising  fraud.  It  ought  to  cut  out  the  printer's 
ink  liars,  and  with  them  will  go  a  lot  of  aceessories- 
to-the-crime  publishers ! 


Brevities 

A  GROUCH  is  like  a  spavin  on  the  leg  of  progress. 

The  latest  report  is  of  a  hen  20  years  old,  laying  an 
egg  last  week. 

Watch  the  soil  now  growing  cover  crops  dry  out  fast¬ 
er  than  the  bare  ground! 

WE  are  living  up  to  our  agreement  to  have  a  full 
discussion  of  potato  culture. 

A  new  and  simple  plan  for  making  home-cooked  lime- 
sulphur  will  be  given  next  week. 

A  good  article  on  “the  farm  baby”  next  Magazine 
Number.  Surely  the  best  live  stock  should  be  well  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Feed  the  cat!  If  you  want  her  to  keep  from  hunt¬ 
ing  the  birds.  Yret  that  would  also  stop  her  hunting 
rats  and  mice.  What  would  she  he  kept  for? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  little  chicks  are  killed  by 
eating  rose  chafers.  The  poisoning  effect  is  seen  in  24 
hours.  From  15  to  20  of  the  beetles  will  kill  a  chick. 

I.ET  us  not  spend  too  much  time  growling  at  this  wet 
weather.  A  few  weeks  hence  we  shall  doubtless  he 
complaining  about  drought.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
fit  let  us  work  it  and  try  to  hold  some  of  this  moisture. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

One-third  of  the  apples  held  in  storage  in  the 
Cnited  States  and  Canada  on  December  1st.  last,  wore 
still  in  storage  on  the  first  day  of  April.  There  were 
13.9  per  cent,  more  apples  in  storage  on  April  1st  this 
year  than  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1915,  and  the 
oolding  of  apples  in  barrels  this  year  shows  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  68.9  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  barrels  held 
n  storage  a  year  ago. 

The  speculators  in  apples  have  followed  the  practice 
of  gamblei-s  rather  than  the  business  of  distributing 
fruit  over  the  natural  apple-consuming  season.  Ap¬ 
ples  might  have  been  sold  during  the  whole  season  at 
a  fair  profit  to  the  dealers  who  stored  them.  They 
’hose  rather  to  keep  the  market  short  and  to  hold 
'or  big  profits.  As  a  result,  many  of  them  are  now 
carting  rotten  apples  away  from  the  storehouses  in 
New  York  State,  and  taking  a  loss  on  the  apples  that 
rhey  are  yet  grudgingly  putting  on  the  market.  The 
practice  is  little  short  of  criminal.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
aecause  it  keeps  New  York  State  apples  out  of  the 
narket  when  the  season  is  right  for  their  ennsump- 
ion.  and  in  that  way  prevents  the  development  of  the 
market  for  New  York  apples.  The  system  is  wasteful 
.n  allowing  apples  to  rot  in  storage  rather  than  permit 
hem  to  find  a  market  while  they  are  fit  for  human 
:ood.  In  some  seasons  the  dealer  may  make  up  for 
he  wastage  in  a  higher  price  to  the  consumer,  but 
vaste  is  always  to  be  deplored,  and  is  always  a  cause 
:>f  loss  to  producer  and  consumer.  It  can  seldom  he 
made  the  means  of  profit  even  to  the  dealer  or  specul¬ 
ator. 

The  proportion  of  fancy  fruit  coming  to  the  market 
s  small.  What  does  come  of  this  quality  is  in  good 
leinnnd  and  brings  good  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  nr- 
•ivals  is  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  sells  in  accordance 
with  the  quality. 

The  potato  market  was  slightly  off  during  the  last 
week.  New  potatoes  are  coming  in  greater  supply,  and 
resh  vegetables  of  every  sort  are  in  supply  and  are 
laving  their  effect  on  the  potato  market.  Fancy  pota¬ 
toes  have  sold  from  .$3  to  .$3.50.  but  the  hulk  of  the 
New  York  State  supply  is  not  of  a  high  quality  this 
year,  and  prices  rule,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
juality  of  the  individual  shipments. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  April  27th. 
1916 : 

APPLES.— 10  bids.  Ben  Davis  $1.10:  7  Baldwin 
$1.90:  6  $1,60:  2  $1.10;  1  Beil  Davis  $2.05;  1  Green¬ 
ing  $1.55;  19  Baldwin  $1.10;  2  55c:  2  65c:  3  Russet 
$1.35;  25  Spy  $2.10;  26  81.50;  21  Xewtmvn  $1.95; 
19  $2.40:  2  $1.60:  15  Ben  Davis  $1.65;  21  82.40;  30 
$1.65:  24  Newtown  $2.45:  18  $1.20:  17  $1.10;  7  Green¬ 
ing  $1.05:  10  Newtown  $2.35;  59  $2.80;  23  $2.70; 
6  Ben  Davis  $1.70:  14  $1.75;  6  $2.50:  9  $2.40:  9 
Baldwin  $2.95:  1  $1.55;  1  King  81.45;  1  Newtown 
$2.15 ;  5  Newtown  $1.75. 

POTATOES. — 7  sacks  $2.65:  5  crates  85c:  168  sacks 
( 1 65  lbs.)  $2.50;  122  (150  lbs.)  $2.50;  274  (165  lbs.) 
$2.25:  12  (90  lbs.)  $1.15. 

EGGS. — 3  doz,  duck  eggs  38c;  6  doz.  duck  eggs  37o; 

1  case  duck  eggs  36c;  1  %  cases  duck  eggs  32c;  5  eases 
26c :  1  ease  25% c :  46  cases  25c:  16  cases  24  %c ;  157% 
eases  24c;  3  cases  23%;  53%  en  es  23c;  3  cases  22c; 

8  cases  21c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 107  bags  wheat.  12.088  lbs.. 
$1.22  per  bu. ;  2  tubs  butter,  60  lbs.,  32c  per 
lb.;  2  packages  butter,  100  lbs..  35c  per  lb.;  1 
barrel  cabbage  $1.25;  2  coops  poultry  (old  cocks)  94 
lbs.,  loe:  1  box  squabs.  %  doz.  $1.50;  1  calf.  98  lbs.. 
14%c;  1  basket  beans  $4;  1  basket  beans  $3.50;  1 
coop  fowl.  106  lbs..  23c;  10  bags  beans.  1280  lbs..  $8.50 
per  cwt. ;  1  pkg.  butter.  15  lbs..  28c:  2  calves.  228  lbs., 
14c:  1  calf,  64  lbs..  12%c;  1  barrel  beans.  223  lbs.,  9c 
per  lb.;  1  bag  beans.  58  lbs.,  5c  per  lb.;  1  calf.  4  17  lbs., 
I2%c:  1  hog,  186  lbs..  12c:  1  calf.  S3  lbs..  1414c:  1 
calf,  101  lbs.,  15c;  1  liver  50c:  1  box  butter.  30  lbs., 
35c:  10  lbs.,  butter  32c;  44  squabs  $21.56:  1  barrel 
nuts  5c  per  lb.:  3  boxes  butter.  14  lbs.,  35c,  SI  lbs., 
32c ;  6  sacks  parsnips  50c. 

Boxes  of  cherries  containing  10  pounds  of  fruit  from 
California,  arriving  by  express,  have  been  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  by  the  Fruit  Auction  Co.  this  week  as  follows; 
Advance,  $2.12  to  $3.75;  Knight’s  Black,  $1.75  to 
$4.12:  Purple  Guigne,  $1.87  to  $5.50;  Chapmans  $1.62 
to  $10. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  very  much  in  hopes  that  the  cherry 
growers  of  New  York  State  and  the  other  ehorry- 
growing  sections  of  the  Eastern  country  will  this  year 
be  able  to  grade  and  pack  their  cherries  so  that  when 
they  arrive  for  sale  by  the  Department,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  auction  system,  which 
the  California  cherry  growers  are  now  receiving. 


The  Chicago  Milk  Strike 

The  milk  trouble  was  caused  by  the  big  dealers  in 
and  around  Chicago  offering  $1.33  for  3.5  milk  for  the 
coming  six  months,  that  is,  April  first  to  October  first, 
and  the  farmers  askiug  $1.55  for  the  same.  This  is 
rhe  average  price  for  milk  for  six  months  per  100 
pounds.  The  final  settlement  was  that,  the  dealers 
were  forced  to  give  the  farmers  the  price  asked.  The 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble  in  this  section  was  due  to 
rwo  things:  the  high  cost  of  land  and  to  not  farming 
rhe  land  intensively  enough. 

The  farmers  do  not  raise  the  stock  they  use  for 
milking,  preferring  to  pay  as  high  as  $125  for  a  cow. 
Then  they  have  a  large  quantity  of  feed  to  buy,  which 
should  be  raised  upon  the  farm.  Then  the  land  values, 
causing  land  to  rent  as  high  as  $7  per  acre  per  year, 
cause  a  farmer  either  to  make  every  inch  count,  or  else 
get  more  for  his  milk,  which  he  has  done  by  forcing 
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the  dealers  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  have  thrown  this 
back  upon  (he  consumer. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  farmers  were  not  justified 
entirely  in  all  they  asked,  as  they  were  not  getting  all 
that  can  he  made  from  their  land  and  until  they  do 
(his  they  should  not  raise  the  price  of  milk.  I  can 
find  you  many  instances  right  around  here  where  many 
farmers  say  they  can  make  good  money  at  the  dealers’ 
price  of  $1.33  and  were  willing  to  work  under  it  for 
the  next  six  months. 

Attached  are  two  advertisements  occurring  in  Chicago 
papers  in  the  last  week  which  give  the  cost  and  profit 
to  the  big  dealers  on  a  quart  of  milk  delivered  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  these  figures  I  feel  arc  very  nearly  correct,  as 
a  year  ago  1  happened  to  know  what  it  cost  one  of 
the  big  companies  to  handle  the  milk.  If  all  milk 
were  sold  by  the  quart  in  bottles  in  Chicago,  the  deal¬ 
ers  could  pay  the  price  asked  and  not  raise  theirs 
there,  blit  a  large  share  is  sold  wholesale  and  is  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated,  which  brings  do'  a  the  average 
per  quart. 

The  writer  is  afraid  that  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  this  trouble,  as  next  Winter,  when  the  contracts 
arc  issued,  the  farmers  Will  ask  an  increase,  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  will  he  unable  to  grant  it  on  account  of  low  market 
for  bottled  milk;  this  forces  them  to  turn  it  into  butter 
or  evaporate  it  and  store.  There  is  no  demand  in  the 
Winter  for  condensed  milk,  as  ice  cream  is  nut  used 
thou.  This  fact  makes  the  dealers  face  a  loss  on  all 
they  take  at  a  high  price,  or  the  farmers  will  have  to 
sell  this  milk  somewhere  else  and  become  competitors 
with  themselves. 

The  farmers  did  not  use  any  actual  violence  in  this 
strike  except  in  one  or  two  places.  They  entered  one 
factory  and  told  the  superintendent  and  men  to  leave 
as  they  were  going  to  shut,  it  up,  but  no  light  took 
place.  They  used  moral  persuasion  upon  the  fanners 
who  had  signed,  and  dumped  a  few  cans  of  milk  which 
they  offered  to  pay,  and  in  some*  cases  did  pay  for,  on  the 
spot.  About  all  flint  was  necessary  was  to  show  those 
who  had  signed  contracts  that:  they  could  dispose  of 
the  milk  elsewhere,  and  lliat  they  wen*  out  to  stay 

this  time,  which  they  had  never  done  before. 

For  once  the  newspaper  accounts  were  as  fair  as 
could  be  written :  they  gave  the  essential  details  cov¬ 
ering  both  sides  alike  and  so  far  as  the  writer  knows 
were  correct. 

The  farmers  simply  blockaded  the  factories  one  at 
a  time,  until  they  had  induced  the  signers  to  quit,  and 
this  forced  the  factories  to  shut  down,  until  they  had 
signed  at  the  farmers’  price.  As  soon  as  they  had  done 
this  they  were  allowed  to  open  up  again  and  take  all 
the  milk  they  could  handle.  In  fact  some  of  rhe  fac¬ 
tories  took  the  farmers’  milk  several  days  until  all  fac¬ 
tories  had  signed  at  the  price  asked.  IT.  T.  Tiroxrr.soN. 

McHenry  Co..  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  cost,  of  city  distribution  is 
too  high.  In  the  advertisement  mentioned  the  cost  was 
given  as  follows : 

The  dealers  are  now  paying  the  farmers  $1.55 

per  100  lbs . $1.55 

Cost  of  handling  in  eouutry  per  100  lbs . 20 

F  rei ght  to  C  h  i  ca  go . 25 


Gross  cost  delivered  in  Chicago  per  100  lbs . $2.00 

Two  quarts  are  lost  in  each  100  lbs.  iu  handling,  so 
that  there  are  but  4(5  quarts  left  in  each  1(H)  lbs.,  al¬ 
though  the  dealer  pays  the  farmer  for  48  quarts  in 
each  100  ibs. 

per  qt. 

These  46  quarts  cost  us,  therefore,  delivered  iu 

Chicag. . . $  .0434 

The  cost  of  labor  in  handling  and  delivery  to 

customers  in  Chicago  is . 0300 

Making  the  actual  cost,  delivered  to  customers.  .0734 
The  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  selling 
price.  By  raising  the  price  the  dealers  take  one  cent 
more  at  retail  ami  pay  the  farmers  less  than  half  a  cent 
additional.  We  want  all  sides  of  this  case  presented  in 
a  fair,  impartial  way.  In  New  York  State  farmers 
must  get  more  for  their  milk  or  get  out  of  the  business. 


The  Milk  Business  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  large  portion  of  the  milk  furnished  Providence, 
R.  L.  is  supplied  by  the  small  dealer.  By  this  is  meant 
the  man  who  carries  from  100  to  500  quarts  on  his 
route,  with  a  wholesale  trade  of  about  one-third  put 
out  at  stores,  and  the  rest  delivered  to  houses.  About 
60  routes  are  supplied  iu  tins  manner.  This  milk  is 
produced  at  the  owner’s  farm  supplemented,  by  his 
neighbor,  and  he  thus  has  an  opportunity  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  quality  he  sells.  These  dairies  are  located 
from  four  to  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

There  are  a  number  of  dealers  whose  business  plants 
are  located  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  city.  They 
collect  milk  by  sending  teams  out  to  the  farms,  or  else 
contract  for  hauling,  though  some  receive  by  tra;n.  A 
number  of  these  dealers  use  a  separator  and  dispose 
of  skim  milk  to  the  bakeries  and  cream  to  patrons. 
Stone  pasteurize  a  part  of  their  milk.  Many  of  those 
milk  merchants  run  several  mutes,  and  dispose  of  a 
great  deal  by  wholesale.  They  all  bear  an  excellent 
reputation  for  business  credit,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
outlying  districts  seem  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  receive,  as  the  contract  amount  is  always  taken, 
and  the  dealers  stand  the  loss,  if  any,  of  surplus  milk. 

The  Providence  Dairy  Company  is  the  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  concern  engaged  in  rhe  business.  Their  milk 
largely  comes  from  Connecticut  by  train.  They  pas¬ 
teurize.  to  a  large  extent,  and  keep  au  inspector  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  looking  after  the  producing  end. 
They  wholesale  to  a  great  extent,  but  make  many  house 
deliveries. 

The  condition  in  which  the  milk  is  received  by  the 
consumer  is  influenced  b.v  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  bring  it  from  the  producer.  For  instance:  milk 
hauled  today  to  the  city  or  suburban  milk  dealer,  is 
that  which  was  milked  last  night  and  this  morning  at 
the  farm.  It  is  mixed,  hottled  and  iced  by  the  dealer 
this  afternoon,  and  delivered  tomorrow  morning.  Thus 
it  is  24  and  36  hours  old  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  This  will  also  apply  to  the  milk  that  comes 
in  by  train. 

The  milk  brought  in  by  team  direct  from  the  farms  is 
of  the  milkings  of  the  day  previous,  and  is  therefore  12 


and  24  hours  from  the  cow.  There  arc  a  few  of  the 
nearby  dairies  who  milk  in  the  morning  before  start¬ 
ing  the  teams,  and  thus  no  milk  is  over  14  or  16 
hours  old.  During  the  Winter,  some  dealers  make 
afternoon  deliveries,  a  matter  which  concerns  their  con¬ 
venience  rather  than  the  age  of  their  milk. 

Prices  range  from  eight  cents  up  to  13  cents,  the 
first  the  price  from  stores,  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
certified  and  special  herds.  Nine  cents  is  the  price 
most  in  vogue. 

The  inspection  of  milk  has  been  for  years  conducted 
rigorously  by  the  official  elected  for  that  purpose,  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  corps  of  collectors  of  samples.  The  pros¬ 
ecution  of  any  dealer  whose  milk  fails  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  is  prompt,  and  numerous  convictious  have 
been  made  and  published.  The  milk  is  inspected  for 
quality  and  cleanliness,  and  during  the  past  10  years 
a  campaign  has  been  conducted  among  the  farms  sup¬ 
plying  the  city.  These  inspectors  investigate  the  dairies 
in  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
Rhode  Island,  that  send  milk  to  the  city.  All  this  has 
resulted  in  improvement,  and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  asser¬ 
tion  that  Providence  has  a  milk  supply  that  will  rate  as 
good  as.  if  not  better,  than  the  average  city  of  its  size. 

Ill  Solving  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  handling  of  milk,  the  auto  truck  has  cot 
as  yet  found  its  place.  One  local  dairy  farmer,  who  had 
tried  it  out,  in  relating  his  experience  sirid.  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  horse,  in  knowing  the  route,  stopping 
at  customers,  starting  at  whistle  or  step  of  driver,  and 
observing  the  rules  of  the  road,  going  to  and  from  the 
farm,  when  the  driver  was  sleepy,  more  than  made  ir> 
any  possible  gain  of  time  by  the  extra  speed  of  the  auto, 
•lust,  how  far  this  really  holds  good,  if  statistics  of  time 
were  kept,  l  am  not  certain,  yet  very  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  writer's  own  experience  on  a  300-quart  milk 
route,  confirms  the  idea  that  the  horse. will  hold  his  own 
in  the  retail  delivery  of  milk,  for  Some  time  to  come. 

The  suburban  milk  dealer  can  profitably  use  the  auto 
truck  for  collecting  milk  from  the  farmers  iu  the  coun¬ 
try.  One  dealer  in  Last.  Providence,  handling  G00 
quarts  daily,  formerly  had  his  supply  hauled  to  his  plant 
from  the  farms  over  the  State  line  in  Massachusetts. 
’Fills  collecting  route,  covering  some  24  miles,  was  per¬ 
formed  by  contract  with  a  teainer.  The  cost  to  the* 
dealer  was  five  cents  per  can.  lie  informs  me  that  at 
the  present  time  a  1%-ton  truck  does  the  work  at  a 
cost  of  8.5  cents,  counting  interest  on  $2,200.  the  price 
of  the  truck,  lie  plans  to  have  a  surplus  of  milk  in 
Winter  to  tide  him  over  one  delivery,  in  case  of  snow 
interfering  with  the  truck,  though  we  seldom  get  a 
storm  that  blocks  the  road.  Many  of  the  suburban 
dairy  plants  yet  haul  their  supplies  by  team,  but  slowly 
the  auto  trucks  are  increasing  in  number  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  of  llie  larger  dairy  companies  have  light 
auto  deliveries  for  special  service,  and  trucks  for  haul¬ 
ing  from  the  railroad  station  to  their  bottling  and  pas¬ 
teurizing  plants.  F.  jj  c 


New  York  State  News 

.  MANY  BILLS  BLGOME  LAWS, — Gov.  Whitman 
is  busy  with  his  80-day  hills  and  signed  several  of  them 
this  week.  Among  the  most  important  to  the  rural 
reader  are  the  following: 

1  be  Walters’  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  (*anal  lands  and  structures  and  giving  preferen¬ 
tial  right  of  purchase  to  cities  and  villages. 

Senator  \\  hitney  s  bills  placing  the  State  Reserva¬ 
tion  at  Saratoga  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$1. >2.000  for  maintenance  and  improvement 'of  the  re 
servation.  These  acts  take  effect  immediately. 

Senator  Horton's  bill  extending  to  the  service  of  bulls 
all  the  provisions  of  the  lien  law  relating  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  stallions. 

Assemblyman  W  it  tar’s  hill  requiring  stallions  used 
for  breeding  purposes  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  liceuse  fee 
to  he  $3  and  renewals  $1. 

Senator  Wellington’s  bill  prohibiting  the  driving  or 
use  of  disabled  horses  which  cannot  be  worked  without 
violation  of  law  against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  such  animals. 

HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  MEET. — The  Southwest¬ 
ern  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  met  at-  Kennedy  on 
April  22  and  among  other  tilings  arranged  for  three 
Summer  meetings.  The  question  of  making  the  pasteur¬ 
ization  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory  products  manda¬ 
tory  was  discussed.  \\  bile  nothing  can  lie  done  now 
that  the  Legislature,  has  adjourned,  it  was  voted,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  to  urge  the  passage  of  such  a  law  at  the  next 
session.  It  appears  that  breeders  of  purebred  stock  are 
afraid  to  feed  these  factory  products  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  their  conveying  disease.  Concerning  dairy- 
legislation  at  Washington  it  was  voted  to  request  the 
Congressman  from  the  district  to  attend  the  dairy  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  on  May  5,  and  to  oppose  the 
activities  of  the  oleo  interests  in  their  attempts  to 
force  legislation  ini  mi  cal  to  the  dairy  interests.  The 
opening  of  tlie  doors  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  medi 
fine  to  less  qualified  applicants  was  another  question 
discussed  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to 
the  effect  that,  such  qualifications  should  not  be  lowered. 
Hon.  C.  M.  Dow  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  cattle 
industry  iu  the  Southern  republics.  Central  America 
and  the  Canal  /one,  where  he  had  recently  visited.  He 
found  one  400-nnimal  Holstein  dairy  at  San  .Tose, 
Costa  Rica,  where  the  cattle  were  kept  in  well-built  con¬ 
crete  stables.  j.  w.  d. 


Grain  Notes  by  Experts 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  says  that 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  Winter  wheat  acreage  will 
he  plowed  up  for  other  crops.  Most  of  the  damage  was 
done  by  dry  winds,  ice  and  sleet.  Fly  injury  appears 
tn  bo  less  than  usual  iu  the  eastern  section  but  quite 
extensive  in  Sedgwick  and  Ellis  Counties,  and  cut¬ 
worm  in  Stafford  and  Decatur.  The  percentage  wheat 
estimate  is  87.4,  or  5.4  lower  than  last  year. 

Lo  Count  reports  the  latest  Spring  noted  in  South 
Dakota:  very  little  plowing  or  seeding  done,  where¬ 
as  Spring  wheat  and  oats  are  usually  up  now! 

Rroomhall’s  Liverpool  report  shows  heavy  grain 
shipments  from  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia  and  In¬ 
dia.  Argentine  wheat  export  is  estimated  at  100.000,- 
600  bushels. 

Grain  stocks  in  store  at  several  ports  of  this  country 
are:  New  York,  wheat,  2.323.000  bushels;  corn,  408,- 
000;  oats,  691,000:  rye.  94.000.  Boston  wheat.  58.000; 
corn,  27.000:  oats.  110.000;  rye.  10,000.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  wheat.  602.000;  corn.  380,000;  oats,  317,000;  rye. 
102.000.  Baltimore,  wheat.  1,480,000;  corn.  813.000; 
nats.  387.000;  rye.  794,000.  New  Orleans,  wheat. 
2.801.000:  corn,  516-000:  oats,  10S.000.  Galveston, 
wheat,  1,855,000;  corn,  239.000. 
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ing  bowl,  and  beat  all  together  for  a 
minute.  Flavor  to  taste  and  bake  in  hot 
oven.  Double  quantity  makes  three  very 
large  layers. 

For  the  best  icing,  break  the  white 
of  an  egg  in  a  glass  (so  that  exact 
amount  may  be  seen)  add  equal  amount 
of  water,  stir  slightly  and  turn  into  a 
bowl,  mix  in  powdered  sugar,  to  right 
consistency.  Beat  well,  flavor  and  spread 
on  cake.  Too  much  sugar  makes  it  brit¬ 
tle.  Will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  pre¬ 
serve  jar.  I  am  indebted  for  the  fore¬ 
going  recipes  to  different  contributors 
in  other  magazines  for  which  they  have 
my  sincerest  thanks.  Would  sign  their 
names,  but  have  omitted  them  in  my 
copies,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  c.  B.  B. 


Utilizing  the  Covered  Roaster 

The  covered  meat  roaster  is  most  use¬ 
ful  for  many  things  besides  the  cooking 
of  meals.  Following  are  some  of  the 
satisfactory  ways  in  which  I  have  util¬ 
ized  my  roaster. 

Cooking  Squash. — Have  about  four 
cups  of  water,  boiling,  in  bottom  of 
roaster.  Cut  the  squash  into  convenient 
pieces,  pare  and  remove  soft  middle  por¬ 
tions.  Place  in  tray  and  put  on  cover 
with  the  ventilators  closed.  Cook  in  hot 
oven  until  squash  is  well  cooked. 
Squeeze  through  potato  rieer,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

Pumpkin  for  Pies. — Cut  the  pumpkin 
into  small  cubes.  Put  into  bottom  of 
roaster,  add  boiliug  water  to  nearly 
cover.  Put  on  cover  with  ventilators 
closed.  Cook  until  very  soft,  remove 
cover  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  and 
the  pumpkin  to  dry  off  somewhat.  Put 
through  potato  rieer  and  use  any  favorite 
pumpkin  pie  recipe. 

To  render  lard  or  other  fat. — Cut  the 
fat  into  small  pieces.  Put  the  fat  into 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

My  Creed 

I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 
We  climb  to  heaven,  ’tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretense ; 
Whore  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference? 

This  I  moreover  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  where’er  my  rhyme  may  go — 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  and  fair, 

Love  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nestling  bird 
Or  the  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes,  made  without  a  word. 

Whether  the  difzzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers. 

Or  by  some  cabin  door,  a  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

’Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  makes  us  saints ;  we  judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 

— Alice  Carev. 

* 

•  Potato  puffs  will  be  desirable  for  sup¬ 
per.  making  use  of  mashed  potato  left 
from  n  previous  meal.  Beat  one-fourth 
cup  of  milk  into  one  cup  of  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  until  smooth  aud  well  blended.  Add 
one  egg  and  salt  to  taste,  then  stir  iu 
one-half  cup  cheese.  Bake  in  buttered 
muffin  tins  in  a  rather  slow  oven  for 

about  15  minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

* 

Amir,  14  was  named  as  “Bird  Day"  all 
over  New  York  State,  a  proclamation  to 
that  effect  being  issued  by  the  director  of 
the  State  Museum,  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  idea  iu  setting 
apart  bird  day  is  to  encourage  teachers 
and  pupils  to  study  native  birds,  aud  to 
offer  them  protection  and  encouragement. 
It  is  an  idea  that  recommends  itself  espe¬ 
cially  to  rural  schools. 

* 

The  Indianapolis  News  recorded  the 
death,  in  March,  of  Mrs.  Alice  Bailey  of 
Washington,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of  91.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  50  years  Mrs.  Bailey  is  said 
to  have  pieced  2,500  patchwork  quilts, 
which  were  distributed  among  friends  and 
relatives  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  described  as  never 
idle,  which  we  can  well  believe,  and  as  a 
woman  of  much  mental  activity,  well  in¬ 
formed  on  current  topics  and  religious 
affairs.  It  -would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  her  quilt-piecing  record  is  ex¬ 
celled  by  other  workers. 

* 

At  the  recent  Illinois  Congress  of 
Mothers  there  was  a  special  protest 
against  the  use  of  a  tight  pail  for  chil¬ 
dren's  school  lunches.  It  was  observed 
that  after  food  had  remained  all  morning 
in  a  tight  uuventilated  pail,  standing  in  a 
warm  cloakroom,  it  was  entirely  unfit  to 
be  eaten.  The  suggestion  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  have  a  good  hot  lunch  was 
entirely  correct,  but  in  many  cases  this  is 
absolutely  impossible  under  present,  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was  also  a  protest  against 
vulgar  “comic”  moving  pictures,  which 
should,  we  think,  be  more  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  sensible  mothers.  Grotesque 
horse-play,  destructiveness  and  unman¬ 
nerly  roughness  is  too  often  shown  as 
humor,  and  since  children  are  imitative, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  they  seek  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  elements  into  their  play.  This 
does  not  apply  to  all  humorous  moving 
pictures,  but  there  are  many  that  belong 
in  the  same  class  as  the  vulgar  colored 
supplements  issued  by  some  newspapers, 
and  tbeir  effect  on  the  plastic  mind  of  a 
child  is  most  undesirable. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Sealskin  moccasins  made  by  the  Eski¬ 
mos  of  an  Alaskan  mission  school  were 
displayed  by  a  firm  dealing  in  sporting 
goods.  The  fur  is  not  the  dark  brown 
finished  product  of  the  furriers,  but 
brindled  brown  and  fawn;  the  moccasins 
are  lined  with  flannel,  and  have  a  piece 
of  bright-colored  cloth  let  in  the  front, 
decorated  with  beading.  They  would  be 


the  warmest  possible  bedroom  slippers. 
Sizes  for  adults  and  young  people  are 
$2.25;  infants’  sizes,  $1  and  $1.50. 

Readymade  bouse  dresses  for  $1  and 
.$1.50  are  tbe  “bungalow  apron”  style; 
simple  one-piece  dresses  with  either  long 
or  elbow  sleeves,  so  made  that  they  can 
be  slipped  on  over  another  dress,  or  worn 
separately.  The  front  is  usually  made  in 
a  panel,  with  an  extension  belt  fastening 
in  the  back. 

Black  and  white  check  jacket  suits  are 
extremely  plentiful,  but  very  pretty  and 
Spring-like.  The  cheeks  vary  in  size, 
some  being  of  velour,  others  the  regular 
wool  shepherd's  check.  There  are  very 
good  models  from  about  $15  up. 

Wide-brimmed  black  liats  faced  under 
the  brim  with  rose  color  are  often  seen, 
and  have  the  merit  of  giving  a  becoming 
flush  to  the  complexion.  One  pretty 
model  seen  was  a  wide  black  lisere  hat 
with  a  drooping  brim  lined  with  bright 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8820 — Work  Apron,  Small,  34  or  30;  Medium, 
3S  or  40;  Larne,  42  or  44  bust. 

8894 — Dressing  Jacket,  34  to  44  l>U.st.  With 
Three-Quarter  or  Lout  Sleeves. 

8620 — Five  Gored  Petticoat,  24  to  34  waist. 
With  Gathered  or  Circular  Flounce,  with  In- 
vertel  Plait  or  Plain  Back. 

7609 — Utility  Caps,  One  Size.  Adapted  to 
Outing,  Steamer  and-  Motor  Wear.  Suitable  for 
Gardening  and  Bathing  and  available  for  Dust 
Caps. 

8455 — Work  Apron,  34  to  44  bust.  With 
Square,  Bound  or  High  Neele,  with  or  without 
Sleeves  in  Pull  or  Three-Quarter  Length. 

8576 — Gown  With  Tucked  Blouse,  34  to  44 
bust. 

8417 — Apron  With  Kimono  Sleeves,  Small,  34 
or  36;  Medium,  38  or  40;  Large,  42  or  44  bust. 
With  Bound,  Square  or  High  Neck,  with  Short, 
Three-Quarter  or  Long  Sleeves,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Seam  at  Center  Front. 
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rose  faille ;  the  hat  was  trimmed  with  a 
broad  wreath  of  rose  foliage  and  buds, 
with  a  cluster  of  bright  pink  roses  at  one 
side. 

Where  labor  saving  is  considered, 
women’s  knit  union  suits  for  Summer 
wear  will  save  laundry  work.  Wide  at 
knee,  with  lace  edge,  in  lisle,  they  are  50 
cents  and  up.  Extra  sizes,  44  and  46 
bust,  are  00  cents,  but  do  not  come  in  all 
styles.  Children's  white  ribbed  cotton  union 
suits,  low  neck,  sleeveless,  knee,  length, 
loose  fitting,  have  buttons  for  fastening 
other  garments  to.  and  tape  bands  with 
tabs  for  garters.  They  cost  50  cent3, 
sizes  four  to  14. 


Best-Ever  Layer  Cake 

The  following  recipe  made  without 
beating  separately  will  be  found  one  of 
the  best  ever,  for  layer  cakes,  being  very 
light  and  moist,  as  well  as  quickly  made, 
and  economical.  Put  into  the  mixing 
bowl  one  cup  flour,  three-quarters  cup 
sugar,  one  pinch  salt,  one  level  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  mix  well  dry.  Melt  in 
measuring  cup,  butter  size  of  walnut, 
break  into  this  one  egg,  without  beating 
and  fill  the  cup  with  milk,  pour  into  mix¬ 


The  Kingdom  of 

In  the  development  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  system,  the  subscriber  is  the 
dominant  factor.  His  ever-growing 
requirements  inspire  invention,  lead 
to  endless  scientific  research,  and 
make  necessary  vast  improvements 
and  extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  amplify  the  subscriber’s 
power  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have  the 
most  complete  mechanism  in  the 
world  for  communication.  It  is  an¬ 
imated  by  the  broadest  spirit  of 
service,  and  you  dominate  and 
control  it  in  the  double  capacity 
of  the  caller  and  the  called.  The 
telephone  cannot  think  and  talk  for 
you,  but  it  carries  your  thought 
where  you  will.  It  is  yours  to  use. 


the  Subscriber 

Without  the  co-operation  of  the 
subscriber,  all  that  has  been  done 
to  perfect  the  system  is  useless  and 
proper  service  cannot  be  given. 
For  example,  even  though  tens  of 
millions  were  spent  to  build  the 
Transcontinental  Line,  it  is  silent 
if  the  man  at  the  other  end  fails  to 
answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially  dem¬ 
ocratic;  it  carries  the  voice  of  the 
child  and  the  grown-up  with  equal 
speed  and  directness.  And  be¬ 
cause  each  subscriber  is  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  the  Bell  System,  Bell 
Service  is  the  most  democratic  that 
could  be  provided  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement  of 
the  individual,  but  it  fulfills  the 
needs  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 
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roaster,  Laving  first  removed  the  tray. 
Add  one  large  cup  of  water.  Cook  with 
ventilators  closed  until  fat  is  tried  out. 
Then  remove  cover  and  allow  the  scraps 
to  become  a  nice  brown.  Do  not  have 
your  oven  too  hot.  Strain  the  fat  and 
you  will  find  you  have  accomplished  what 
was  formerly  a  disagreeable  task  without 
having  filled  the  kitchen  with  a  greasy 
odor. 

Steamed  Fruit  Pudding. — Fruit  pud¬ 
dings  may  be  cooked  in  the  roaster  and 
“Dough  for  several  months  may  he  made 
and  cooked  at  one  time.  Fruit  pudding, 
like  fruit  cake,  improves  with  age.  The 
rule  given  below  is  a  favorite,  and  the 
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Embroidery  Designs 


No.  427  it-  n  Clothespin  Apron.  Tlie  apron  is 
worn  wlii'ii  out  lutiigltig  up  the  wash,  and  used 
as  a  luiK  within  doors.  To  form  the  apron  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  the  front  over  the  back 
and  licm  around,  leaving  the  pockets  on  either 
aide  open.  It  is  of  heavy  brown  art  linen,  and 
the  embroidery  which  is  (Voile  in  color  is  for 
outline  and  Fridlch  knot  stitch. 

No,  427  stumped  on  heavy  brown  art  linen. 
Price,  including  mercerized  floss,  50  cents. 

t'M'MimniiiHiiHiMitiliriiUMMH iMiftMMi-i  i  iimii'i  iiiiiiiiiii|jiii!ipiiuuii::uuiiiimiiiiii:iiiitiiiin 

quantity  given  just  fills  two  one-pound 
coffee  cans:  One  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one  cup  chopped  suet  or  2-3 
cup  butter,  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  walnuts,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  three  level  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon.  one  level  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
level  teaspoon  salt.  Flour  to  make  quite 
stiff.  Place  molasses,  milk  and  suet  in 
mixing  bowl.  Stir  in  flour  into  which 
has  been  sifted  salt,  soda  and  spice.  Add 
fruit  and  nuts.  Put  into  tins,  being  sure 
the  covers  fit  tightly,  place  in  roaster 
(without  tray),  nearly  fill  roaster  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  from  three  to  five 
hours.  Be  sure  to  keep  plenty  of  water 
in  roaster  and  keep  the  ventilators  closed. 
Of  course  the  rule  given  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  or  divided  to  suit  oue’s  convenience, 
and  a  loaf  or  two  of  brown  bread  (Bos¬ 
ton)  may  be  cooked  at  the  same  time. 

To  Can  Fruit  or  Vegetables. — By  using 
a  meat  roaster,  instead  of  a  wash  boiler, 
the  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  may 
be  much  simplified.  Prepare  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  as  usual.  Place  a  thick 
towel  in  bottom  of  roaster,  put  in  cans, 
fill  bottom  with  cold  water,  boil  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  time  with  the  cover  of 
roaster  on.  Six  or  seven  cans  may  be 
cooked  at  once.  By  vising  the  roaster  the 
top  of  the  stove  may  be  used  for  ironing, 
etc.,  and  the  house  is  free  from  steam. 

BERT1IA  HORNE  ALLEN. 

Candied  Fruits 

Will  you  give  some  recipes  for  making 
candied  citron,  oranges,  lemons  and  cher¬ 
ries?  MRf5.  F.  p.  G. 

Candied  Cherries. — Select  large  sound 
cherries,  wipe  gently  and  cut  off  stem, 
to  avoid  tearing  the  fruit.  Weigh  the 
cherries,  and  weigh  an  equal  allowance  of 
sugar.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  the 
cheries  and  let  them  stand  all  night; 
with  the  rest  of  the  sugar  make  a  thick 
syrup  and  let  that  stand  also.  In  the 
morning  bring  the  syrup  to  a  boil,  put 
in  the  cherries,  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Let  stand  24  hours,  then  drain  off  syrup 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  as  thick  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  pour  over  the  cherries.  The 
next  morning  drain  off  the  syrup  and  boil 
to  candy  degree.  Dip  each  cherry  in  this 
and  put  on  a  sieve  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry.  When  perfectly  dry  pack  in  glass, 
or  in  layers  with  waxed  paper  between 
layers. 

Oranges. — Peel  the  oranges  and  separ¬ 
ate  the  sections  without  breaking  the 
white  skin  that  covers  them.  Place  on 
plates  and  put  in  a  warm  place  till  dry. 
Make  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar,  boil 
till  it  will  thread  and  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  for  each  pound 
of  sugar.  Boil  until  it  begins  to  show 
straw-colored.  The  instant  this  change 
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of  color  shows  lift  the  pan  off  the  stove 
and  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Take 
the  sections  of  orange  on  a  greased  fork, 
dip  them  carefully  in  the  syrup,  and 
drop  on  waxed  paper  to  dry.  Lay  the 
orange  on  the  fork,  never  stick  the  fork 
through  it.  If  the  syrup  begins  to  hard¬ 
en  it  may  be  heated  again.  Do  not  stir 
the  syrup,  and  dip  pieces  in  very  gently, 
or  it  may  be  spoiled  by  granulation.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  use  more  than  a  pound 
of  sugar  at  a  time.  This  is  the  ordinary 
glue6  fruit,  but  both  orange  and  lemon 
are  candied  in  slices  by  a  different  pro¬ 
cess.  The  fruit  with  peel  left  on,  is  cut 
across  in  slices  about  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Weigh,  and  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Hake  a 
syrup,  allowing  one  cup  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  sugar.  When  boiling  lay  the 
fruit  in  this  syrup  and  cook  carefully, 
without  crowding,  so  as  to  keep  slices 
intact.  Lift  the  fruit  out  and  lay  on  plat¬ 
ters,  boil  the  syrup  until  very  thick,  lay 
the  fruit  back,  stir  gently  until  candied 
and  covered  with  sugar.  Lay  on  platters 
and  put  in  any  airy  place  to  dry,  before 
packing  away  in  layers  between  oiled  pa¬ 
per.  Care  is  needed  to  prevent  juice  from 
thinning  the  syrup  too  much. 


Candied  Citron. — We  infer  that  the 
citron  melon  is  meant,  not  the  true  citron. 
Peel,  remove  seeds,  and  cut  into  strips. 
Weigh,  allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
potirnl  of  fruit,  and  make  a  syrup  with 
one  cup  of  water  to  the  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  the  strips  of  fruit  in  this  until  ten¬ 
der,  then  lift  out.  add  a  little  green  gin¬ 
ger  and  lemon  juice  to  the  syrup,  and 
boil  it  down  until  thick.  Then  return  the 
fruit  to  the  syrup,  stir  until  the  sugar 
crystallizes  and  coats  the  fruit,  and  then 
spread  it  out  to  dry  before  packing  away. 
Sunshine  is  a  help  in  drying  the  crys¬ 
tallized  fruit. 

Baked  Eggs  With  Cheese. — Cut  slices 
of  bread  a  little  thick  and  scoop  a  hollow 
in  the  center  of  each,  leaving  the  crust  as 
a  rim.  Grate  some  cheese,  season  it  with 
salt  and  ptfprika,  moisten  it  with  milk 
and  spread  the  mixture  on  the  bread. 
Then  turn  an  egg  without  breaking  the 
yolk  into  each  piece,  dot  it  with  butter 
and  bake  about  ten  minutes, 

Easter  Cheese  Cakes. — This  is  a  very 
rich  English  dainty,  which  used  to  be  the 
Easter  dessert  with  many  families. 
Cream  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a  warm 


pan,  add  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  beat 
well ;  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  beat  well 
then  add  one  whole  egg,  and  boat  again 
thoroughly,  then  mix  in  four  ounces  of 
currants.  Line  patty  pans  with  rich  pie 
crust  or  puff  paste,  fill  with  mixture, 
shaken  little  sugar  over  the  top,  and  bake. 

Scalloped  Nuts  With  Cheese. — Either 
almonds  or  English  walnuts  may  be  usel ; 
if  the  former,  they  should  be  blanched 
and  slightly  toasted.  Place  layers  of 
chopped  nuts  in  the  pan,  alternating  with 
layers  of  grated  cheese  and  grated  bread 
crumbs,  season  with  butter,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  soften  with  boiling  water,  and  bake 
20  minutes.  The  boiling  water  melts  the 
cheese  more  readily  than  milk.  This  dish 
is  delicious  served  with  toasted  crackers 
and  hot  coffee. 

Jersey  Fruit  Cake. — 1  cup  strong  cof¬ 
fee,  1  cup  butter,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  4  cups  flour,  2  lbs.  raisins,  2  lbs. 
currants,  J/4  lb.  citron,  2  tablespoonfuls 
vinegar,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  2  teaspoon- 
fills  cream  of  tartar.  This  makes  two 
good-sized  loaves  and  is  excellent.  It 
also  improves  with  age.  k.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 


“Good  morning,  Mr. 
Mason;  I  see  you’ve  got 
a  new  sign  in  your 
window.” 

“Oh!  yes.  TheSOCONY 
Sign.  Yes,  that’s  been  up 
ever  since  the  first  of  the 
week.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?” 

“I  think  it’s  fine.  I’d  a 
whole  lot  rather  buy  kero¬ 
sene  with  a  name  and  a 
pedigree  than  just  any  old 
oil  the  dealer  happens  to 
have  in  his  tank.  SOCO- 
NY,  you  call  it?” 

“That’s  right.  So-CO-ny. 
It’s  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York’s 


best  grade  of  refined  oil. 
We’ve  always  carried  it 
because  ,we  wanted  our 
customers  to  have  the 
best.  Now  it’s  got  a 
name — SOGONY — an  d 
nobody’s  gladder  than  I 
am.  Maybe  now ,  people 
will  begin  to  realize  that 
all  kerosene  is  not  alike.” 

“There’s  a  difference,  is 
there?” 

“I  should  say  so.  Just  as 
there’s  a  difference  in  eggs 
and  a  difference  in  butter. 
SOGONY  Kerosene  Oil 
is  clean,  clear-burning, 
absolutely  reliable.  Every 
gallon  is  exactly  the  same 
as  every  other  gallon.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK 


ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 

We  recommend  the  following  oil  burning  devices  as  the  best  of  their  kind:  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cookstoves  and  Water  Heaters.  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters.  Rayo  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 
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JERSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“Meridale  Jerseys” 

1916  Issue 
Just  Off  Press 

It  contains  the  pedigrees  of  eight  Meridale 
service  bulls,  and  illustrations  of  32  prominent 
Register  of  Merit  cows  in  the  Meridale  Herd, 
including  2  Gold  Medal  winners  in  tests  com¬ 
pleted  in  1915.  It  also  presents  a  brief  outline 
of  the  breeding  policies  which  have  counted 
for  success  at  Meridale  Farms,  and  describes 
the  blood  lines  back  of  the  young  stock  offered 
from  the  herd  this  season. 

A  copy  t vill  gladly  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEN  ROBYN  FARM  JERSEYS 

We  have  (or  sale  several  promising  Bull  Calves  and 
yearling  Bulls  of  exceptional  breeding.  They  are 
sired  by  K*rn*k's  Noble.  P.  4330.  H.  C..  87952  A. 
J.  C.  C.,  the  prize  winning  Register  of  Merit  son  of 
Noble  of  Oaklands.  P.  3909.  H.  C.,  95700  A.  J.  C.  C.; 
and  Lord  Gleenie.  P.  S.  4456.  H.  C..  90979  A.  J. 
C.  C.,  one  of  the  great  sons  of  the  grand  champion 
Raleigh’s  Fairy  Boy.P.S.  385 1.  H.C.,  83767  A.J.C.C. 
These  youngsters  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows 
or  cows  now  under  test. 

Write  for  particulars 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 

Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


LOCHEVAN  FARMS 

REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sired  by  Masher  Stowaway,  Son  of 
Masher’s  Sequel 

ADVANCED 

REGISTER  DAMS 

One  out  of  Cow  with  Official  Record  of 
11.3S6  lbs.  at  Four  Years 

ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

H.  KELLOGG,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

5  months  old.  out  of  a  sire  whose  mother  gave  P03 
lbs.  butter  fat  in  year.  $40  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON  -  Atwaters,  N.  IT. 


Fosterfield’s  Registered  Jerseys  for  Sale 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  cal vos.  Prices  low.  Come 
and  see  them,  or  write  tneyonr  wants.  Charles  G. 
Foster,  P  0  Boi  W3.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  and  up;  heifers,  $.10  and  tip.  All 
registered.  R.  f.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo  Pittsburoh,  Pa 


iV-two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulll^UrK4 

Registered  stock.  L.  G.  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEREA^ 

Your  Time  4^  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  Kiug  of  the 
PoiilinfS  whose  Dam  has  a  ?9.57  Record  and 
113  06  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  hut  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

f>0  Cows  Just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pail,  came  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

:«)  Cows  duo  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

2.‘>  Ueii’er  calves  leu  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14,  F  5 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERO 

Pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calves.  Tuberculin  tested 
herd  Fair  prices,  ttatisl action  guaranteed. 
Morcll  Smith,  Nupt.  Manhasset,  lono  Island,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
tUU  Cows,  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  6U  days  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  #75  to 
SkliJo  per  head. 

Ifin  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  II.  F.  hulls.  P'.  ice  #65 
to  #75  per  head.  Two  Mm:  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  ealf  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON.  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 7, 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBROOKFARM.  Smitlitown,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

?i  Holsteins  heifer  calves,  S15 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5 
I  10  registered  helfeis,  $1,000.  S 
registered  t  vear-nbls,  due  in 
September ,  $i?<>  uAyn,  brad  to 
til -|b.  ball  Kegifltorod  bull*.  Ti> 
,  to  $H(i.  carloads  of  high  grade 
rone  and  two. year  old  hellers, 
$S(>  to  tin  each.  Registered  and 
high  grade  cows.  10  registered 
Berkshire  Sows,  bred, 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tolly.  N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


—The  beef  breed  for  tiro  East. 
Ardsou  Farm,  Armonk, N.Y. 


ARDMORE  FARM 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No 
aunOti.  8iie — Langwnter  PeerleBS  No.  1922?  has  several 
daughters  now  ou  lest.  His  Sir*;-  Imp  Yeoman, 
who  Is  the  Sire  ot  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at.  two 
years  703..O  tat,  at  three  and  a  half  years  HOfi.89  fat, 
and  others.  Dam— Imp  Dntsy  du  I.ubin  II.  No.  41H60 
rivoirii  at  three  years  341.66  fat.  She  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  line  record.  Fashion  Isa  fine 
straight  bull  in  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  ■  P-  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N,  Y 


d  notion  aud  a  sales  agent  to  increase  the 
sales  and  prices.  While  the  discussion 
is  going  on  about  increasing  the  price  of 
milk  aud  otherwise  bettering  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  dairying,  the  other  feature 
should  not.  be  lost  to  view;  namely,  the 
reduction  of  production  expense.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  qu-urt  of  milk  at  the  lowest  cost 
is  as  essential  as  to  get  the  best  possible 


bis  work  properly  without  working  Sun¬ 
days.  Less  than  that  number  makes  the 
cost  excessive.  With  25  herds  to  test, 
the  young  man  is  able  to  spend  2-i  hours 
each  month  exclusively  with  each  herd, 
studying  its  product,  testing  it,  weighing 
the  feed  and  averaging  up  the  butterfat. 
With  25  or  2(3  members,  the  cost  of  a 
milk  testing  association  a  year  is  about 


price  for  it  in  the  market  to  make  dairy¬ 
ing  a  good  business  proposition.  The  ef¬ 
ficiency  expert  in  a  factory  will  tell  the 
manufacturer  how  to  make  one  machine  do 
the  work  of  two;  how  to  make  one  man 
turn  out  as  much  work  as  two.  It  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  Henry  Ford's  factory  that 
the  rule  of  efficiency  is  applied  every¬ 
where.  While  another  manufacturer 
might  have  one  man  to  one  lathe,  in 
Ford's  plant  one  man  can  tend  two  or 
three  lathes. 

m - -  n......  ’n.-T.v.rxm  nn  rPrtn 


the  leaks  are  in  production  and  shows 
lion  to  stop  them.  He  tells  how  to  raise 
a  quart  of  milk  for  the  lowest  cost.  Like 
all  efficiency  exports,  he  recommends  the 
removal  of  units  of  production  that  do 
not  pay  for  their  overhead  charges.  The 
unit  of  production  in  a  dairy  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  cow.  Too  much  laxuess  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  dairies  with  cows  that  do  not 
give  enough  milk  aud  butterfat  to  pay  for 
their  keep.  In  the  parlance  of  the  dairy 
such  cows  are  “lady  boarders.”  It  is  the 
business  of  the  milk  tester  to  detect  the 
lady  boarders  and  to  recommend  their  re¬ 
moval  or  their  speeding  up  so  that  their 
product  will  at  least  make  them  self-sup¬ 
porting.  It  does  not  take  many  lady 
boarders  to  drag  down  a  herd,  by  making 
the  other  cows  bear  the  cost  of  the  keep 
of  the  under-productive  members.  While 
it  is  all  right  to  organize  to  sell  to  the 
best  advantage,  there  is  force  to  the  ar- 


$550.  This  figures  out  usually  about  $1 
a  cow  a  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
cows.  For  example  there  are  from  2.100 
to  2,500  cows  under  test  in  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  in  four  testing  associa¬ 
tions,  costing  about  $2,200  for  the  an¬ 
nual  test. 

How  The  Work  Is  Done. — The  tes¬ 
ter  arrives  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
milking,  hangs  his  scales  in  the  stable 
and  weighs  and  samples  each  cow’s  milk. 
He  tabulates  this,  and  on  his  monthly 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves F” « f^Ve'e  u t 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliilteiiaimr  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Alban 

white:  35.Gl-lb.sire;  20.29*lb,  dam.  l>rice,$l*J:ionly,tor 

Quick  sale.  Send  for  pedigree.  ClovErdale  farm,  Charlatle,  N.Y. 

KING  Of  the  PONTIACS 

now  lias  13  thirty  lb.  daughters.  I  offers  4-year-old 
S"D  of  his  at  a  priee  so  low  it  will  surprise  yon. 
IV rite  today.  T.H.  Mhm.ER.EAST  Mir&STOME. >’.  J. 

Holstein  BullCalves 

registered.  1  to  IS  mouths  old,  $30  to  $100. 

BROOKDALF.  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 

Registered  Holsteins  at  Auction 

At  the  Rogers  Farm,  in  Noyesville,  near  Walden,  Vt. 

May  10th,  1916.  26  Head  of  Cows 

yen rliups  and  cnlv»  s;  lierd  is  beaded  by  Koriul.yLo  Rag 
Aoplc  l  Hike  No.  10710#,  pon  of  tbe  famous  Rutf  Apple 
Korudykc  8th,  No.  VS#  16,  which  gold  for  $*25,000.00  at  auction 
Send  for  fplftfed  lift.  Address  , 

D.  A.  PERRY,  Auctioneer  -  -  Barre,  Vt. 


HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON.  OHIO 


Applying  the  Babcock  Test.  Fig.  266 


Weighing  the  Milk  in  the  Stable.  Fig.  267 


AYRSHIRES 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 


MR.  A.  C.  BURNHAM 

Announces  an 

AUCTION  SALE  of 
SEVENTY- FIVE  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS 

To  be  Sold  at  his  Farm 

MONTAGUE  CITY,  near  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17th,  1916 


A  GRAND  lot  of  dairy  cows  of  the  best  type,  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  economical  production,  and  bred  from 
ancestors  of  proven  merit.  tj}  Register  of  Merit  sires  will  be 
represented  by  some  of  their  best  daughters,  and  some  very 
choice  Island  blood  will  be  catalogued 


For  catalogue,  address  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer 

405  Main  Street  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


Cow  Testing  and  Dairy  Profits 

Reducing  Expenses. — Thorn  are  two 
ways  in  which  greater  profits  may  he 
made  in  the  dairy  business:  Reducing  ex¬ 
penses  and  increasing  the  selling  priee. 
This  is  closely  parullel  to  any  mill  or 
manufacturing  business.  They  employ  an 
efficiency  expert  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 


gnment  that  a  careful  business  man  will 
look  well  to  his  manufacturing  costs. 

The  Milk  Testing  Association. — 
This  is  the  most  convenient  means  of 
cow  testing.  Such  an  association  con¬ 
sists  of  about  25  dairy  owners.  More 
than  that  number  does  not  allow  the  tes¬ 
ter  to  make  his  rounds  in  a  month  and  do 


*  1 ,1 


Choice  Cows  with  records  of 
400  to  7 00  lbs.  fat.  Daughters 
of  A.  R.  Cows.  Y earling  Bulls 
of  quality  with  A.  R.  Dams 
Send  foi  List 

Oakhurst  Farm 

Millerton  -  :  -  N.  Y. 
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figures  estimsitos  the  cow’s  production  for 
30  days.  The  tester  stays  all  night  with 
the  farmer  and  helps  him  during  the  even¬ 
ing  figure  out  a  ration.  After  the  morn¬ 
ing  milking  the  tester  applies  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  to  the  samples  he  has  taken  and 
does  his  figuring.  He  is  able  to  hand  to 
the  owner  of  the  dairy  at  dinner  time  a 
tabulated  statement  of  his  herd’s  per¬ 
formance,  takes  his  $2  fee  and  drives  on 
to  the  next  herd.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  efficiency  expert  arrange¬ 
ments  there  is  in  connection  with  farm¬ 
ing.  It  mpans  cash  to  those  who  enter 
milk  testing  associations,  it  they  follow 
out  the  results  of  the  figures  with  ap¬ 
propriate  action.  There  are  government 
reports  of  the  oldest  milk  testing  associa¬ 
tions  in  this  country — those  in  Michigan 
— which  give  in  cold  figures  the  profits  re¬ 
sulting  from  herd  testing.  Milk  testing 
began  in  this  country  in  Michigan  in 
1905.  In  1006.  50  cows  were  under  test. 
In  1006  the  average  yield  of  each  cow 
was  5,885  pounds  of  milk  and  231.1 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  same  herds  re¬ 
mained  continuously  under  test  and  in 
1013  showed  6.123.4  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  and  284.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Despite  the  rise  in  the  price  of  feed  in 
that  period,  government  figures  show  the 
profits  rose  faster.  In  1006  the  profit 
per  cow  was  $22.23.  In  1913  it  was 
$51.08.  an  increase  of  $28.85  per  cow. 
Even  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  cow  a  year, 
the  test  proved  profitable. 

St.ow  Progress,  —  Singularly  the 
United  States  has  been  slow  in  seeing  the 
advantages  of  milk  testing.  A  govern¬ 
ment  report  on  the  subject  states  that 
after  10  years  only  163  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations  existed  in  the  whole  country. 
The  first  association  was  formed  in  Fre¬ 
mont.  Mich.,  in  1005.  As  late  as  1008 
there  were  only  six  associations.  The 
next  year  they  rose  to  25  and  the  number 
has  been  rising  ever  since.  They  began 
to  have  testing  associations  in  Denmark 
in  1805,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  were  from  2,500  to  3,000  asso¬ 
ciations  scattered  over  Europe.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  testing  associations  is  seen  in 
the  calculations  which  the  government 
makes  to  the  effect  that  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  in  this  country  is  only 
about  4.000  pounds  to  the  cow.  The  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  agree  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
fit  in  keeping  a  cow  that  does  not  yield 
more  than  4,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year  would  come  nearer  being  the  mark 
that  yields  profit. 

Gfkssixg  At  Results. — Guesswork 
will  not  do  in  picking  out  the  lady  hoard¬ 
ers.  Actual  experiment  by  government 
experts  has  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  even  the  most  experienced  herdsmen 
cannot  tell  by  appearances  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  cows  in  the  herd.  Nor  can  the 
average  milker  approximate  within  a 
quart  how  much  a  cow  gives  to  a  mess. 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  any¬ 
where  near  the  richness  of  the  milk  in 
butterfat  content  without  the  acid  test. 
The  only  way  to  know  noth  any  degree  of 
certainty  which  cows  are  yielding  a  pro¬ 
fit  and  which  are  carried  at  a  loss  is 
through  cow  testing,  and  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  inexpensive  way  of  securing 
this  is  through  the  cow  testing  association. 
So.  while  the  agitation  's  on  for  better 
prices  and  a  more  enlightened  selling 
method,  let  us  not  forget  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  by  securing  (he  same  amount 
or  more  milk  from  fewer  cows. 

W  H.  MAIN. 

Preventing  Hogs  from  Rooting 

What  is  your  experience  with  the  hog- 
tamers  advertised  to  prevent  rooting?  Is 
the  operation  severe?  Will  it  prevent 
rooting  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  it  ef¬ 
fective  as  long  as  the  hog  'ives?  J.  B.  ir. 

Delaware. 

The  practice  of  cutting  V-shaped 
notches  through  the  ipper  rim  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  pig’s  snoiu  prevails  quite 
generally  in  the  corn  belt  It  is  claimed 
that  this  operation  weaken i  the  tissue  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mak*  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  pigs  to  root.  I  il&re  say  it  is  a 
rather  painful  operation,  and  while  it 
prevents  rooting  in  hard  ground  for  a 
Considerable  period  it  does  not  maintain 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mg,  as  in  many 
instances  the  tissue  will  IDecome  intact 
and  grow  together,  unless  the  operation 
is  very  severe,  and  in  this  instance  dis¬ 
figures  the  nose  very  much.  The  use  of 


rings  in  the  pigs’  noses  serves  quite  as 
efficiently,  provided  this  practice  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  mineral  mixture  that  will 
satisfy  the  animals  concerning  ingred¬ 
ients  that  they  are  searching  for.  with 
the  further  provision  that  the  pigs  be 
yarded  when  the  pasture  or  forage  area  is 
especially  wet  and  easily  uprooted.  A 
mixture  that  we  have  used  with  very  good 
results  is  as  follows: 

10  lbs.  charcoal. 

10  lbs.  salt. 

10  lbs.  air  slaked  lime 

10  lbs.  bone  meal. 

5  lbs.  gentian. 

5  lbs.  ferrous  sulphate. 

This  mixture  should  be  kept  before  the 
animals  at  all  times  by  means  of  a  self 
feeder,  or  in  protected  boxes,  as  it  aids 
materially  in  supplying  the  ingredients 
that  pigs  relish. 

We  have  experienced  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  Avith  rooting,  and  have  never  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  disfiguration  that  maintains 
when  the  V-shaped  notch  is  made  in  the 
Snout.  F.  C.  MINEXER. 

April  18.  1916. 


Leander  F.  Herrick,  Auctioneer,  sale  of  about 

90  Head  of  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  H1GHW00D 


Seventy  selected  tall  boars,  welching  jn  crowing 
ric.  not  tac,  225  to  320  pounds  at.  six  and  seven 
months  Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  onus.  Send  for  list. 

H.  C.  <&  H.  B.  IIarjiemliug,fln>  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


O  Pays  The 

Green  height  & 

V>1  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  til®  $10,000  Champion 
CARNOT  (fitilifjfl)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
1’ercherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Prices  rig  lit,  Terms  tosuit. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middlefield.  Ohio  Ft.  IC,  Station, 
Bust  Orwell,  O.  On  Perms.  R.  R, 


Sows  bred  to  Successor’s  Longfellow.  1S0594, 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supl.  Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barnsa.ro  tilled  wit, b  the  best  Percberon  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest,  prices, 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


pORSALE-  One  Registered  Perolieron  Stallion 

1  Urey,  three  years  old  r  sound  and  ri(>ht  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  rnn  win  in  any  she  w 
ling.  Weight.  1,800.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co-,  N  Y. 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE 

Suitable  for  riding,  driving1  and  breeding  purposes. 
C.  C-  STILLMAN,  165  Broadway,  New  York, 


Total,  234,831  lbs.... 
Paid  patrons  iu  checks . 
Paid  patrons  in  butter. . 
Paid  running  expenses.  . 

Total  . 

On  hand,  stock  of  coal, 
anil  cans  and  shed... 


letland  Pon 

in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $150. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

HARRY  ADAMS 


-farrowed  April  12. ; 
weeks  old,  $6  each 

Titusville,  Pa 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-,^1  ( gsgjj* 

H.  GRIMSHAVV,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


Coal,  salt  cans 
Shed . 


Choice  Gilts,  ready  to  breed.  $25 
^  Boars,  ready  for  service,  $25 

Herbert  Haith,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  .Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R,  XV.  MoAUjEN  -  Fauuettsburg,  Pa. 


Cost  of  making  .0301 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 


Three  boar  pigs  from  registered  stock  for  sale,  at 
eight  weeks  of  age.  Price.  CIO  each. 

Beau  Revo  Farm, if.O.  Box  5 »5, Hudson, N.Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Holstein  Sale.  John  C.  Sharpe.  Blairs- 
towu.  N.  J.,  May  9-10. 

Ilolsteins,  New  England  breeders,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Mass.,  May  22-23. 

Holsteins.  Tioga  Breeders’  Sale, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  May  23-24. 

Tri-COlinty  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale, 
Sidney,  N.  Y.,  May  25-26. 

Shorthorns,  Harrison  County  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association.  Cadiz.  Ohio, 
June  10. 

Shorthorns.  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  June  20. 

Shorthorns,  Sauk  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Baraboo.  Wis., 
Nov.  3. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  nr  visit  WKSTVII  W  STOCK  I-’AUM.K. 
I1'.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Fall  open  gilts.  Spring  pigs.  Save  money.  "Buy 
went) lings.'  WAYSIDE  FA  R3I, Chatham,  N.J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE.  (Owner),  62  Cortlandl  St.,  N  Y.  City 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.“”a® 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease, 

C.  M.  PACKER,  Sec'y-Treaa.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts  of  March  and  April.  1915.  far¬ 
row.  J .  E.  "WATSON, Marbletla.lt;, Connecticut 


/"'ll  _  „  1  * _ The  New  York  Farmers’ 

I  .nPSh  1  fCS  ,"'S-  Wo  have  some  very 
Vjitcuuit  V/O  ulcu  y()m4j  Ki:ts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  p:g3  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  addross  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 


RIKELY  MANOR  FARM  Chester  Whit 

to  son  of  "  Wildwood  Prince"  No,  285,11 


Service  boars 
and  gilts  bred 

STONE  rioge,  N.r. 


C  II E  I, HON  B  ARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

~  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Brad  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


El  THICK  SEX.  $5  KACH 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES.  fleniniQton,  N.J 


Jersey  Red  Pigs 


Make  Pigs  Pay  TkS 

Breed  the  pig  that  in-ei/w-Col-  1 

lies'  Jersey  Rod.  Matures  /'tK 
quicker,  is  hardier  and  more  '  H 
t  j.  prolific,  booklet  free.  .  i  V 


CHILD'S 


^KILFLYfi 


•Choice  lot  ready  for 


Basil 


TUMI  V  D  ft  i  iioico  lot  ready  for  service. 

lUllld  KHIYlO  Also  Mule- foot  Hogs. 
—  Write  for  literature  ami  prices 

to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.T  S.  B.  Assn.,  Scottsvillc,  N.Y. 


10  weeks  old,  also  boars  W  ..  ^ 

rc.nly  for  voiwice,  sows  BsOfee  -  sy,  4B 

for  breeding,  <  Jersey  EigrSjk&w-:.  H  ■  JM 

coos,!)  heifer  and  hi,.  fk 

eulvc::,0iin>!j.to  t  yr.  ..Id.  ■ ,  M 

of  Poultry.  MPsai^daJBHE»afsaiaBS<Ba8S 

Write  for  circular  and  price x. 

COWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Sleek  Farm,  Weal  Chester,  Penna 


Npw  Mill'll  nnw«~(Tlii,io’  Jersey  and  Durham,  three 
ncW  lYtllbn  UDWS  brad®  Holsteins  two  years  old. 
Prices  right.  J.  N.  McPheTsoxi,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  MILK 

PRODUCTION 


TWO  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Born  April  24,  1915  and  March  10.  WIG.  SIRE  27  lb. 
Son  of  Judcc  Segis.  DAM  24  lb.  8  yr.  old  daughter 
of  55  lb.  bull.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

JLE  ROY  Ml  NRO  .  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Spray  your  cows  with  Childs’  SO-BOS-SO  Kilfiy— 
effective  protection  against  torture  of  flics.  Entirely 
harmless.  Keeps  flies  away.  Keeps  cows  from  be¬ 
coming  irritated  and  nervous,  making  bigger  milk 
production  possible.  Spray 

With  SO-BOS-SO 

twice  a  day  and  note  bow  quiet  your  cows  will  be 
when  grazing  on  the  leeding  grounds.  Will  not 
blister  the  skin  nor  guru  the  hair. 

Cbilds’  SO-BOS-SO  Kilfly  has  been  sold  all  over  tlie 
U.S.  and  in  many  foreign  countries  for  16  years. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  used  SO-BOS-SO  with 
success.  Put  up  in  gallon  cans  only—  enough  for  200 
cows  or  for  one  cow  100  day9.  ^ 

Your  dealer  will  sell  you  SO-  [  Lgg  _ 
SOS-SO.  If  not  send  $1.00  for 
gallon  can.  prepaid.  Sprayer  I 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Pj iee  reasonable.  J.  Dawson,  Stewartsville,  N.  J. 


fOR  SALE— THREE  Thoroughbred  UC|CCD  f*l|  VC< 

Two,  2  months  old :  On®,  T  month  nclrtn  uALYCv 
old.  CAYERT  BROS.,  R.  1,  Jlagiimau,  N.  Y 


"Glenaire  Kennels  Registered”  Iikemle 

PUPPIES  of  quality  from  prizewinners.  Sharp 
watchdogs;  best  of  ratters;  bred  for  intelligence. 

R.  F.  D.  -  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Dropped  Feb.  28th,  lOlf*.  Sou  of  Rustic  Stgincuid  1st  prize 
wimu  r  at  New  York  State  Fair  1!)15.  Apply 

M.  B.  REID,  Sept.  Delano  Estate,  Balmville.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Most  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  trenches 
for  niubt  sentinel  fluty.  One  Airedale  bitch  on»*p  saved  o.s  5500  in  :»  night  lutd  has  since 
earned  $400  in  puppies.  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  ehaiupion- 
brtd.  farm-raised,  healthy  stock  that  will  the  me  tor  you.  ItWal  dojr  f.»r  POUL¬ 
TRY  MEN,  ORCHARDISTS,  STOCK  RAISERS,  HUNTERS.  Highly  profitable,  pup- 

Eies  rain-’  themselves,  sell  readily  fur  bijsrb  prices.  Puppies,  grown  (logs,  brood 
itches  for  sale.  AT  STUD*  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of 
the  internationally  famous  Champion,  Crompton  Ooranwr.  A  getter  ol  large  litters  of 
splendid  type  poppies.  Fee  $15,  Express  bitches  to  WVston.  N.  .1.  Safe  delivery, 
square  dealing.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER! 


Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J 
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The  Supremacy 
of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 


Supreme  in  Improvements 

TIi is  lias  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
De  Laval  success.  Not  a  year  goes  by 
bul  what  Some  improvement  is  made  in 
De  Laval  machines.  Some  of  the  best 
engineers  in  America  and  Europe  are 
constantly  experimenting  and  testing 
new  devices  and  methods,  and  those 
which  stand  the  test  are  adopted. 

Supreme  in  Service 

With  its  worldwide  organization  and 
with  agents  and  representatives  in  al¬ 
most  every  locality  where  cows  are 
milked,  no  Stone  is  left  unturned  by 
the  De  Laval  Company  to  insure  that 
every  De  Laval  user  shall  get  the  very 
best  and  llie  greatest  possible  service 
from  his  machine. 

Supreme  in  Satisfaction 

De  Laval  users  are  satisfied  users, 
not  only  when  the  machine  is  new,  but 
during  the  ninny  years  of  its  use. 

Supreme  in  Sales 

Because  they  are  supreme  in  efficiency, 
construction,  durability,  improvements, 
service  and  satisfaction,  more  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 


Supreme  in  Skimming  Elliciency 

Over  85  years  of  experience  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  and  contests  the  world 
over  have  demonstrated  the  De  Laval 
to  be  the  only  thoroughly  clean  skim¬ 
ming  cream  separator,  under  all  the 
varying  actual  use  conditions,  favorable 
as  well  as  unfavorable. 


Supreme  in  Construction 

This  applies  to  every  part  ol  the  ma¬ 
chine — to  the  bowl,  the  driving  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  frame  and  the  tinware.  The 
De  Laval  Patent  Protected  Split-Wing 
Tubular  Shaft  Feeding  Device  makes 
possible  greater  capacity,  cleaner  skim¬ 
ming  and  a  heavier  cream  than  can  be 
secured  with  any  other  machine. 


Supreme  in  Durability 

The  De  Laval  is  substantially  built. 
The  driving  meehanism  is  perfectly 
oiled  and  the  bowl  runs  at  slow  speed, 
all  of  which  are  conducive  to  dura¬ 
bility  and  the  long  life  of  the  machine. 
While  the  life  of  other  cream  separa¬ 
tors  averages  from  three  to  five  years,  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 


Order  your  Do  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or  if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

eeriA  now,  vrfll  iiu-u.-,  cn»y  running, 
perfect flcitmninf  separator  for$l 5,86 
Sklfn«  warm  Or  coni  xnllli  rooking 
he*rr  or  light  crcAifl.  Bowl  ia 
sanitary  tuiii  vcJ.  vastly  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gem  thorcniBlilj  Differ¬ 

ent  from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  larro  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  larec  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  cataloe.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

,  Box  a 0 7.'.  Bainbrtdge,  N«  Y. 


Alii 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI  and  82  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


UABaP  I  A  AIPO  vim  kivmg'S  Ffimoai 

HUnat  LAItlt:  OINTMKHT.  Aeurei:ur« 

"  for  houe,  hog.  ami  blood 
Snot-in  rlnohonc-  curb  soft  hunches  snliri,  eve.  1,0  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  Klndlg,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  1000  Forragut  Terrace,  Philo. 


"KANT-SUK”  WEANER-safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers— or.  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 
wir.svu  sph  iai  It  i f)  firm.  M  Kur Inutoo  Wk. 


‘‘DETTER  BARNS”  is  the  title 
JD  of  a  Free  Circular  that  will 
interest  YOU  if  you  want  more 
profits  from  your  farm.  It  tells 
all  about 

"GLOBE” 

VENTILATORS 

used  by  “Sheffield,"  “Borden,”  “Carna¬ 
tion”  and  thousands  of  ot  her  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  and  farmers. 

Proper  ventilation  is  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  the  health  of  cattle, 
curing  hay  quickly  and  prevent  ing  fires 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  Costs 
hut  n  tew  dollars  to  equip  your  barn. 
'  GLOBE"  ventilators  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  the  first  year. 

Send  for  circular  now. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO., 

Dept.  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

7PADE  MARK  REG.aS.PAT.  OFF 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


,Iva  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  CMAses  of  substances- -protein,  or  lean  moat  or  niaxBa  ma 
rhich  are  starch  or  fat  formers pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  beinc  tough,  IndlffOBtibl*  matter.  The  pi 
lace  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  and  tbe  theory  of  n  balanced  ration  Is  to  combine  the  two  clas*e»  of  food 

■  *  ‘”1  jriv©  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  '  nutritive  ratio* '  means  tbs  ratio  - - 

One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  “  narrow  ’  ratio,  w 

=  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations 

Dtffostihle 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Pro  tain  Garbo. 

and  Kat 

20.7  .6  1.0  12.8  Unshed  Meal.  O. 

57  0  1.0  2.f*  37 .3  Hominy  Chop 

84.7  2.5  4.2  44.9  Buckwheat  Middllltfffl 

84  7  8.8  7.1  41.9  Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

86.8  2.6  2.6  45.3  Gluten  Meal 

91.9  2.1  10.6  42.5  Gluten  Feed 

86.0  8.8  6.7  72.2  Oats 

92.4  12.2  22.8  65.8  Barley 

88.1  4.0  11.9  47.6  Rye 

93.0  10.2  87.6  43.0 


Digestible 

Fat  Protein  Garbo. 

and  Fat 

7.8  30.2  47-5 

8.0  6.3  77.2 

6.8  22.7  61.2 

6.7  20  0  45.7 

6.6  29.7  66.2 

3.6  21.3  69.3 

4.8  10.7  62.3 

1.8  9.4  75.9 

1.9  9.6  72.1 


Feeding  Stuff 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
C-orn  Meal 

Distillerii'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  ... 
Pittsburgh 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Cottonseed 

Bran.  Middlings,  Gluten  Feed.  Corn  Meal.  Meal. 

23.00024.50  25.00@26.00  31,00@32.00  32.00@33.00  41.00@42.00 

23.50@25.50  26.00@28.00  31.00@32.00  31  00@32.00  41.00@42.00 

22.00@24,00  25.00@27.50  29,00@30.00  80.00®3i,00  39.00@41  00 

22.00(5)23.00  24.00@27.00  29.00@29.60  30  00@30.50  40.00@41.00 

22.00@23,00  25.00@27.50  29.60@30.00  30.00@31.00  40.00@41.00 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Now  Albany  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24;  white 
middlings,  $32;  corn  meal,  $32;  gluten,  $31; 
distillers’  grains  $32;  cottonseed  meal,  $38. 

Medusa,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton.  $33;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $33  to  $37;  corn  meal,  $38  to  $40;  gluten 
feed,  $40;  cottonseed  meal,  $37, 

Wyalusing.  Pa.,  spring  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.. 
$1.30;  winter  wheat  bran,  $1.40;  brown  mid- 
d.'iligs,  $1.40;  white  middlings,  $1.60;  red  dog, 
$1,75;  corn  meal,  $1.65;  gluten,  $1.65;  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  $1.65;  cottonseed  meal,  $1.95;  oil 
meal,  $2.25. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  winter  wheat  bran,  ton, 
$27;  middlings,  $20;  corn  meal,  $25  to  $28; 
gluten  feed.  $32;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50;  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains,  $31.50, 

Washington,  Me.,  whole  corn,  112  lbs.,  $1,60; 
middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  bran,  $1.40;  guten 
feed,  $1.70. 

Granville  Summit,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  S25; 
middlings,  $27;  corn  meal,  $33;  gluten,  $29; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40;  hominy,  $30;  old  process 
oil  meal,  $42, 

Waymart,  Pa.,  corn  and  oats,  100  lbs.,  $1.60; 
meal,  $1.60:  cracked  corn,  $1.60;  bran,  $1.30; 
middlings,  $1.35;  gluten,  $1.60;  wheat  feed. 
$1.50-.  oil  meal,  $1.90;  chicken  feed,  $2.00;  hom¬ 
iny.  $1.60;  cottonseed  meal,  $1.90;  buckwheat, 
bu.,  $1.00;  Sour,  barrel,  $7.60;  liay,  ton,  $20, 

Conter  Hall,  Pa.,  hran,  ton,  $30;  middlings, 
$32;  gluten,  $36. 

Halls,  N.  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26  to  $28; 

eornmeal,  $35  to  $37;  wheat  middlings,  $27  to 
$30;  ground  oats,  100  lbs.,  $1.85. 

Fulton.  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.30; 
brown  middlings,  $1.50;  white  middlings,  $1.75; 
corn  meal.  $1.60;  gluten,  $1.65;  cottonseed, 
$1.90;  distillers'  dried  grains.  $1.75. 

Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $26;  corn  meal,  $83;  gluten,  $35;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $38. 


Improved  Ration 

What  do  you  think  of  this  ration?  I 
am  feeding,  mixed,  500  lbs.  Ajax,  300  lbs. 
hominy,  200  lbs.  oil  meal.  1  lb.  to^  3% 
lbs.  of  milk.  Can  I  improve  on  this?  No 
silage.  Grade  Holsteins,  average  daily 
milk  yield,  20  lbs.  J.  H.  hi. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  yon  have  mixed  hay  for 
roughage,  and  that  you  feed  20.  lbs.  daily, 
your  grain  ration  is  lacking  in  protein. 
Hominy  is  tbe  highest  carbohydrate  feed 
on  the  market,  and  should  be  out  out  en¬ 
tirely.  In  its  place  may  be  pat  one  pound 
of  middlings  and  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
mepl,  leaving  tbe  Ajax  and  oil  meal  as 
they  are;  this  makes  a  balanced  ration 
when  fed  one  to  three  and  a  half  of  milk. 
Oil  meal  is  getting  cheaper  every  day  and 
fits  into  the  ration  nicely.  H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Young  Bull 

I  have  just  purchased  a  purebred 
Shorthorn  bull,  14  months  old,  which, 
after  driving  him  home,  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  weighed  750  pounds  and  is  in  only 
good  ordinary  condition.  Is  that  a  good 
weight  for  one  of  that  age?  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  a  good  balanced  ration  to  keep  him 
growing  and  in  condition?  I  have  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  buckwheat  at  home,  and 
can  buy  cottonseed  or  oilmeal  in  our 
local  markets.  I  have  a  good  mixture  of 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  and  silage  for 
roughage.  J.  V.  P. 

Maryland. 

I  should  say  a  well-grown  14  months’ 
old  Shorthorn  bull  should  weigh  200  to 
300  lbs.  more  than  the  one  you  have  pur¬ 
chased.  Try  feeding  him  about  20  lbs. 
of  silage  per  day,  together  with  what  hay 
he  will  clean  up.  Then,  to  get  him  in 
good  condition,  feed  (5  to  S  lbs.  of  grain 
made  up  of  two  parts  eornmeal,  one  of 
oats,  one  of  ground  wheat  or  buckwheat 
and  Ys  part  oil  meal.  H.  F.  J. 

Good  Grain  Ration 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
1,200-pound  Holstein  cows,  giving  3.5  to 
4  per  cent,  milk,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  it  can  be  improved  on.  A  mixture  of 
30  lbs.  bran.  10  lbs.  flour  middlings,  10 
lbs.  eornmeal.  10  lbs.  ground  oats.  30  lbs. 
gluten  meal.  10  lbs.  linseed  meal  ( new 
process).  One  pound  for  each  four 
pounds  of  milk,  together  with  25  lbs. 
mixed  bay  and  second-crop  hay  (clover 
mostly).  The  grain  mixture  cost  $1.70 
per  hundred  pounds,  aud  hay  $22  ton.  By 
July  I  expect  to  feed  oats  and  peas, 
green,  followed  by  millet  and  turnips  in 
August  aud  September.  What  would  be 
good  grains  to  supplement  these?  Cows 
average  from  30  to  00  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 

Massachusetts.  F.  L.  G. 

The  ration  you  are  now  feeding  is  very 
well  balanced.  Since  you  are  feeding  no 
silage,  you  should  feed  grain  at  tbe  rate 
of  nearer  one  pound  to  lbs.  of  milk 
than  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessary  nutrients.  Unless  you  haw 
oats  on  baud,  they  could  well  be  dropped 


out  of  the  ration  and  the  bran  raised  to 
35  or  40  pounds.  Oats  are  a  fine  feed  to 
have  in  the  ration,  but  are  very  expen¬ 
sive.  If  you  buy  your  feeds  as  you  need 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  a 
grain  ration  for  next  Summer,  which 
would  be  the  most  economical.  Your 
present  grain  ration  will  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  oat  and  pea  soilage,  but  when  you 
go  on  to  millet  and  turnips  you  will  need 
to  supply  more  protein  in  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  1  should  suggest  using  cottonseed 
meal  in  place  of  eornmeal,  and  dried  dis¬ 
tillers'  grains  in  place  of  oats  in  your 
present  ration.  H.  F.  J. 

Feeding  Heifers 

I  have  in  my  charge  two  heifers  that 
came  in  fresh  each  first  calf,  one  on 
March  2  and  the  other  March  13.  Neither 
one  cares  for  grain  feed;  one  always  was 
a  small  feeder,  the  other  would  clean  up 
all  given.  I  feed  a  mixture  of  100  lb. 
eornmeal,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  75  lbs.  oil  meal.  Tbe  rpst  of  tbe 
cows  relish  it.  I  also  give  cow  beets  at 
noon  and  cornstalk  morning  and  night. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  give 
them  an  appetite  as  they  are  goiug  down 
in  milk?  a.  a.  z. 

New  York. 

I  can  hardly  suggest  anything  of  a  me¬ 
dicinal  nature  for  you  to  give  your  cows 
as  appetizers.  They  are  apparently  not 
sick,  and  I  should  not  judge  that  they 
needed  anything  of  that  sort.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  you  have  looked  for  a  big 
flow  of  milk  from  these  heifers,  and  have 
pot  them  into  full  feed  too  quickly?  That 
is,  have  they  not  been  fed  more  than  they 
would  clean  up  readily  aud  in  this  way 
gotten  "off  feed”?  Tbe  ration  you  are 
feeling  is  decidedly  unbalanced.  It  does 
not  contain  enough  protein.  Your  rough¬ 
age,  namely,  beets  and  cornstalks,  contain 
very  little  protein  aud  to  balance  this  up 
a  grain  ration  like  the  following  is  neces¬ 
sary  :  2  parts  cottonseed  meal,  2  ports 

dried  distillers’  grains,  1  part  wheat  bran, 
1  part  gluten  feed,  1  part  ground  oats,  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

I  do  not  know  the  average  weight  or 
the  breed  of  your  cows,  but  this  grain 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb. 
to  314  lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  I  believe 
that  with  your  grain  ration  changed  as 
above,  that,  if  you  start  giving  the  heif¬ 
ers  what  they  will  clean  up  aud  gradu¬ 
ally  give  them  a  little  more,  your  problem 
will  be  solved.  ir.  F.  J. 

Dairy  Ration  for  Cows 

TIow  much  of  the  following  grains 
should  I  feed  to  cows  weighing  about 
1,100  lbs,  Holstein  grade?  200  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten.  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  bran 
with  good  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  bay. 
Cows  giving  three  to  four  gallons  of  milk 
a  day.  G.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

The  following  is  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  1.000-lb.  cow  producing  3  to  1  gals,  of  4 
per  cent,  milk  daily.  30  lbs.  corn  silage, 
12  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  7%  lbs.  of  your  grain 
mixture  made  up  of  2  parts  ground  oats, 
1  part  'bran,  1  per  cent.  salt. 

This  makes  an  excellent  ration.  Grain 
should  be  fed  as  you  can  see  at  rate  of 
about  1  lb.  to  4  lbs  of  milk  produced 
daily.  11.  F.  J. 


Unbalanced  Ration 

We  have  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley  and 
oats.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  combine 
these  grains  so  as  to  make  a  good  feed  for 
cows  giving  milk?  Roughage  is  Timothy 
hay  only.  H.  A.  W. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  up  a  balanced 
ration  for  your  cows  with  the  feed  you 
have  on  hand.  All  the  feeds  are  low  in 
protein,  and  Timothy  hay,  besides  being 
low  in  protein,  makes  a  poor  roughage 
for  dairy  cows.  Presumably  your  cows 
are  going  onto  grass  before  long,  and  it 
may  In*  too  late  for  you  to  exchange  your 
Timothy  for  York  State  Alfalfa.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  this  is  the  best  thing 
you  could  do.  Alfalfa  hay  has  been 
quoted  even  cheaper  than  Timothy  all 
Winter.  As  a  source  of  protein.  Alfalfa 
bay  is  worth  about  three  times  as  much 
as  Timothy  for  dairy  cows.  If  you  bad 
Alfalfa  hay  you  could  make  a  very  good 
ration  by  feeding  18  or  20  lbs.  of  this  hay 
daily  together  to  1  lb.  to  3V&  lbs.  of 
milk  of  a  grain  ration  made  up  of  equal 
parts  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley  and  oats. 
These  grain  feeds  all  have  practically  the 
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CutTfour  Feeding; 
Costs  In  Half 


1  smut'  Composition.  If  you  must  feed  the 
Timothy  ha.v,  the  grain  ration,  in  order  to 
he  balanced,  would  have  to  be  made  up 
of  cottonseed  meal  our  highest  protein 
concentrate.  Of  course,  you  can  feed 
Timothy  apd  the  grain  ration  made  np  of 
equal  parts  of  the  grain  that  you  have  on 
hand,  hilt  it  will  he  poor  economy.  That 
is,  your  cows  cannot  on  this  feed  give 
you  the  best  there  is  in  them.  I  should 
sell  wheat  and  oats  if  possible,  and  then 
buy  some  cottonseed  meal ;  then  feed 
about  four  parts  cottonseed  and  one  part 
ground  barley  and  buckwheat  with  your 
Timothy. 

It.  is  rather  an  unfortunate  situation. 
Y  hen  one  wishes  to  feed  cows,  and  he 
grows  the  carbohydrate  feeds  on  the  farm, 
he  must  then  lruy  his  protein  and  vice 
versa.  If  possible,  he  should  grow  a 
supply  of  hoth.  examples  of  which  are 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  for  protein  and 
corn  silage,  corn  of  the  small  grades,  for 
concentrates.  In  that  way  only  can  a 
desirable  ration  be  made  up  from  home¬ 
grown  feeds.  it.  f.  j. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  silo,  to  produce  the  best  silage,  should  be  round,  air-tight 
at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  should  have  absolutely  smooth  interior 
walls.  This  latter  is  most  important,  as  inequalities  in  the  walls  mean 
spaces  in  which  air  can  gather  and  cause  decay.  Build  with 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal” 

This  remarkable  wood  is  well  adapted  for  the  building  of  silos. 
Properly  protected,  it  will  resist  rot  indefinitely.  Being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  it  will  keep  your  silage  in  perfect  condition.  And  it 
is  unusually  inexpensive.  There’s  a  suitable  grade  for  every  farm 
purpose.  Ask  your  dealer  for  North  Carolina  Pine. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  Farm  Building  book.  It  is  full  of  money¬ 
saving  pointers — plans  and  photos  of  farm  buildings  and  helpful  hints  of  all 
kinds.  Sells  regularly  for  One  Dollar  but  costs  you  not  one  cent.  Ask  for 
Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va.  5 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


AND  AMs  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  caiit  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


Would  you  givo  me  a  ration  from  the 
following  available  feed,  for  cow  giving 
2‘_'-28  lbs.  milk?  Have  also  corn  f wider 
cut  fine  and  can  get  clover  liny.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  arc  the  feeds  ami  approximate 
prices:  Bran.  $1.35;  cob  chop.  $1.30; 
corn  meal.  $1.05;  gluten.  $1.55;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $2.10;  ground  oats  of  tny  own 
growing.  V.  D.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  will  make  an  excellent 
balanced  ration.  This  is  figured  for  a 
1.000  lb.  cow  producing  25  lbs.  4  per 
cent,  milk:  8  lbs.  clover  hay,  10  lbs. 
corn  fodder.  1  lb.  linseed  oil  meal,  2  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  2  lbs.  ground  oats.  2  lbs. 
dried  distillers’  grains,  1  lb.  cornmeal.  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

The  grain  ration  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  3  to  3Va  lbs.  milk.  As 
you  con  get  other  feeds  than  you  mention 
I  put  in  oil  meal,  which  is  getting  cheaper 
every  day,  and  distillers’  grains,  which 
are  nearly  always  a  good  buy.  n.  f.  j. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment,  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  bogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


Yam.  air!  C1«un  fa  two.  Don’t 
emy  you  xa n't,  l»V»r  thfuaands  of 
fit  muni  uro  Join#  it  rr irry  day. 

Th*y  B*Ui no  U *ir  No.  1  hny 

uful  nullmir  thror  aif  prudea  for 
Taoy  «u  fat  failing  e«t> 
jitlo,  mJum'p,  t»oir*  *m1  poultry  with 
f  tho  Jirtrmt  alfalfa  chop  you  ever 
uaw.  They  »r«  Qftakfatf  rombina- 
tiun  f'*4*la  of  alfalfa  with  until, 
com  and  Many  a  mi  I  tin? 

clover,  nen  ntrar/  b*nn  atruw, 
rinoa  and  d*itd  ti-matalka. 
Alfalfa  -Marm,  atf-T.ii  and  all— ia 
tumlu  into  a  firm  ocntilH  of  chop 
without  m/urjng  tbe  c-*orof  the 
hay.  Tho  unly  way  you  cun  do 
i  Chin  and  iwt  a  porfnr«  rfuurantoo 
'  of  bfa  rapanity  (i»H»  to  2700  Iba. 
I  Of  meal  par  hour?  In  with  tho 
1  wonderful  r**.niUlnir  attachment 
io  iuvi  12  to  2K. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  l  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  tho  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  tbo  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use-Reli¬ 
able — For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


Alfalfa  R»0uUln| 
Attachment 


Our  Specialties 

We  cun  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require;  We  can  ship 
direct  from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 
I.et  us  quote  you  wholesale  prices. 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

With  clover  hfty  and  beet  pulp  does  it 
need  gluten  or  middlings  to  balance  the 
ration  for  milch  cows,  and  how  muea 
beet  and  other  grains?  Cows  all  young. 
What  grain  when  fine  hay  is  fed  instead 
of  clover?  e.  b.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Assuming  the  average  live  weight  of 
your  cows  to  be  900  lbs.  and  the  test  of 
the  milk  4  per  cent.,  the  following  is  a 
good  daily  ration :  15  lbs.  clover  hay. 

5  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp.  1  lb.  oil  meal.  2 
lbs.  distillers’  grains,  1  lb.  middlings.  1 
per  cent.  salt. 

This  is  for  25  lbs.  of  milk.  Soak  the 
beet  pulp  with  warm  water  and  feed  2^4 
lbs.  twice  a  day.  With  mixed  hay  change 
the  grain  ration  to  one  part  oil  meal,  two 
parts  distillers’  grains,  two  parts  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  H.  F.  J. 


Smalley 

(.i7«)  Silo-Filler  (.J..) 


Orlp  Nook  Food  Tobto 

No  crriodinir  or  ho 
edcr*  blades  nut  llko 
uniform  resultim 
crip  hook,  force 
flaring  Hides  nnd  v„ 

Patented ,  low-vpoml 
mniccn  a  c barter,  - 

tf'iotth  T»otut»rp» _ 

Blower  ia  built  ind*  pen- 
lucroueod  or  docr»«uw<i 
or  Hhaft. 

Powerfully  fc-nilt  for  bard,  toiiff  sorvicr. 

aolf  how  of  fhlwnin  CMWI’K  IWUIJ1K  COBH 

in  two;  Mimnr  timo,  lllbot  and  powor  cuita;  bet¬ 
tor  •ndjrranfar  atlo  toxmoffa,  • 

Irutecl  bkf\K  itook  toddy. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Deal.  20,  Manitowoc,  Wi*. 
Harder  Manufacturing  Co.,  CobUtkill,  N.  Y. 


ncrintr.  Powerful,  whirling-.  bovel- 
_ —  inwn  mower.  I'Wd  Is  fino.  oven  snd 
10  <jr*atrr  tonnan*  in  the  silo.  Famous 
red  table  nav««  work  of  two  m«n.  Wide 
b»op  throat  on  wary  cutter. 

-2-::d.  on*  pull.  y  chain  drive  not  only 

.  jul>,  but  iavua  tinn-tiflh  to  Oiib- 

uml  cuts  out  Marwiccturv  ufet-on  belt. 
“  “  i<!enf  of  cutter  in  fun  cnnbs 

KU^’Kit  sA O'U/inv  rp««tf  of  knife 

r_  - - - -  8«o  for  your- 

.arnu'Mar*  cutting  fvfdlnsr  Costs 
■  tmwvr  curfa;  ratting  b«t- 

Send  for  tho  hhrHitiOine,  U!ua- 
ItMlUi  Ihostury. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  Kilos  for  12 
years,  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 
Ask  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


*0SP 


This  !, 

OM  Of  ihr  r rj  - 
eons  « 

hno  become  famous  Stool  15 

ncienillienlly  used  to  give  the 

Saginaw  Silo  .trenutU  ami  rucccitneaa 

— the  Steel  Dot«  triune — the  Angle  Steel  rib 

and  the  Mighty  Spline  Dowel,  together  with  the 

Anchoring  System  and  hoops  total  a  strong,  staunch 

frame  work  of  steel. 

And  to  further  insure  permanence,  you  can  have  ■ 
Saginaw  Silo  built  of  Ktidwood  or  Siloilcl  Yellow  Pine. 

Redwotxl  will  not  decay,  shrink  or  swell, 
nod  resists  fire.  Slloiled  Yellow  Pine 
has  many  of  these  qualities. 

M/l  l\  \\\  The  Gold  Medal  Silo 

i  rmrlni  Thc  Saginaw  Silo  was  awarded  the 

' ’hi  !  ^  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific 

4f|T  i  il!'  fVS.  Exposition.  Fterause  olits  progress. 
■|  1 1 1 1 1 ,  1''  1  ivencss— its  leadership — you  are  safe 

TTmI  m  erecting  «  Saginaw.  Write  forSilo 

h  I  ' .  M  ' _  nod  Silage  feeding  Iact9.  Dept.  IliU 

.  The  McClure  Co. 

Saninaw.  Mich.  Cairo,  III. 
1  J**7  4  4F%  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Dea 

Moines,  la*«  St*  Paul, Minn. 


No.  10 
Force  Feed 
Outfit. 

4  to  6  H.  P. 


More  Protein  Needed 

I  have  a  dairy  of  20  cows.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  2  parts  union  grains.  2  parts  beet 
pulp.  2  parts  chip  feed.  1  part  gluten, 
with  good  hay  and  oat  straw  for  rough- 
age.  Is  that  a  good  feed  for  milk?  If 
not  how  can  I  mix  it  for  improvement? 

New  York.  w.  o.  v.  av. 

Your  roughage  is  lacking  in  protein. 
Your  grain  ration  does  not  supply  sulli- 
oient  protein  to  balance  the  ration.  The 
beet  pulp  is  an  excellent  feed  to  keep  in 
the  ration  because  of  its  physiological 
effect.  Continue  to  feed  2  to  4  lbs.  of 
this  beet  pulp  daily.  Soak  the  pulp  in 
warm  water;  1  lb.  of  pulp  will  absorb 
about  3  lbs.  of  water.  Feed  what  hay 
and  straw  the  cows  will  clean  up.  To 
supply  protein  feed  1  lb.  to  3^  lbs.  milk 
of  the  following  grain  mixture:  2  parts 
cotton  seed  meal.  1  part  linseed  oil  meal, 
1  part  gluten  feed,  2  parts  union  grains,  1 
per  cent.  salt.  h.  f.  j. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fittlrur  doors  make  the  silo  ahso- 
luttffy  alr-Mtfbf.  Tliai  keep*  ib®  ensilage 
swaci  and  hesh  down  to  hul  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hummer  or  wrench 
needed.  Slronir  stead  ltuops  fonn  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifelimc-  of  While  or 
VeUow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cyjn  ess.  You 
can  t  buy  a  better  silo  at -.tny  price.  Complete 
onrh'.iuar  st'Kleni  with  every  silo.  Our 
»  ‘  o 1  Utl.J  1 1 y  F acturlos  at  Frederick,  Md., 
V“-  "  Jor/ree  catalog. 
ECONOMY  BILO  at  manttfacto  SING  CO. 

Dept.  J.  Frederick,  Md. 


/  Best  and  Cheapest^- 

Heavy,  non-comlurtlne  Unolpaftmi 
steel- bound  wallsj  rigid 
dowel  consinicilon,  anchored  _ 

solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  Jntm 
door  system,  safe  ladder;  sat  e  all  the  ■ 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

.  Harder Mfg.Co.,  Box  11  Coiileskill.N.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Bllow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  * 

Celery  Culture,  Heattle . 50  I 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Tart _ 1,60  | 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  'S 


They  preservo  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  aiul  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  AVrite  today  for  cata- 
logrue.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
TTKADILLA  8110  00.,  Box  C 


^1  You  do  not  need  to 
invest  any  money 
to  take  up  our 
Subscription 


Unadllla,  N.  Y 


Sheep  Dying 

We  have  about  50  sheep,  and  every  year 
Ave  lose  two  or  three  of  the  best.  The 
sheep  stand  still  if  left  alone;  if  moved 
they  appear  dizzy  and  get  down  on  their 
knees,  and  sometimes  go  sideways  and 
fall  down,  appear  weak.  The  trouble 
seems  to  he  in  the  head;  after  they  arc- 
dead  there  is  a  l’roth.  some  blood,  comes 
from  the  nose.  They  have  been  fed  hay 
and  also  run  to  straw,  and  a  good  large 
run.  What  can  we  do  for  the  sheep? 

New  York.  K,  p.  AAr. 

Such  losses  are  extremely  and  quite  un¬ 
necessarily  common  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  They  are  due  primarily  to  lack  of 
exercise  and  prolonged  overfeeding  upon 
coarse,  dry  bulky  forage  or  roughage. 
Timothy  hay,  straw  and  weathered  corn 
fodder  are  the  most  to  blame.  If  dovev 
or  Alfalfa  hay  is  fed  and  if  roots  or  sil¬ 
age  can  be  added  there  is  little  danger  of 
loss,  provided  the  sheep  are  made  to  take 
abundant  exercise  every  day.  Bran  and 
oats  also  help.  In  most  cases  there  is 
impaction  and  fiver  disease  combined 
with  some  other  cause  of  irritations,  such 
as  gadlly  grubs  in  the  sinuses  of  the  skull 
or  nodular  disease  of  the  intestines  for 
which  there  is  no  successful  treatment. 
Prevention  is  all  important.  Grub  no 
doubt  are  troubling  your  sheep. 

A.  S.  A. 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

Our 
66th 
Year 


— — x  >v  e  mane  auo  r  niers  ot  extra  large  capac- 
ity  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 
silo  users.  These  machines  are  specially 
AQp  designed  to  be  operated  by  popular  size 
"  Gasoline  Engines— 6-S-IO-12  and  14  H.  P. 
Tell  us  what  your  power  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  size  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  for  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 

anil  state  if  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 
will  save  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  H3,  Springfield,  Ohio 


{Ujtffl  Buy  early  and 
jjTjm  nave  money. 

_  Guaranteed 
for  life  of  machine. 


LL  it  requires  is  a  little  of 
your  time.  You  know  what 
The  llurat  New-Yorker  is  and 
can  present  our  clninis  for  suj> 
port  All  members  of  the  family 
can  assist.  Send  for  our  special 
Balance.  -  of  -  the -Year  terms  to 


The  Inward  Shear  Cuts  Faster 

You  can  cut  easier  with  a  pair  of  shears  near  tho  pivot  than  out 
at  the  points,  pur  inward  shear  finishes  tho  out  near  the  main 
shell  where  cut  is  easier;  not  way  out  at  tho  point  as  in  other 


Department  "M 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


That  Inward  Shear 
If  you  cannot  buy  a 
CI.IMAX  a  1  0  n  e. 
buy  with  your 
neighbor.  Investi¬ 
gate  its  greater 
durability  and  con¬ 
venience.  If  wo  have 
no  agent  or  deal¬ 
er  in  your  locality, 
get  In  touch  with 
ug  at  once.  Ask 
•  User. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


s  lu  iy  explained  in  our  FREE  CATALOG,  which  also  explains 
the  power  of  the  feed  rolls  to  draw  the  fodder  in  faster  Saves 
A"d  ,  The  closed  elbow  enables  you  to  carry  fodder 

waj  mto  silo  and  distribute  it  anywhere  you  want  it. 

*2?  .8Xftratne  Ulese  exclusive  features  of  the 
CLIMAX  before  you  buy  any  machine. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  Today.  Sonia  territory  open  for 
Live  Agents. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  104  Highland,  Warsaw,  New  York 
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New  England  Notes 


iJBuilding  Material^ 

YOU  are  taking  dollars  right:  out 
_  of  your  own  pocket  if  you  don't 
P  get  our  Price  Regulator  Catalog  bc- 
r  fore  you  buy  lumber  or  building 
r  materials.  We  have  millions  of 
_feet  of  the  best  quality  lumber 
“'stored  and  ready  to  ship,  which 
r  reached  us  by  the  cheapest  possible 
p  freight  route.  We  lump  our  big 
t  savings  on  location,  freight  and 
^  quantity  buying  and  sell  direct  to 
P  you  in  any  quantity  at  bed-rock 
L  prices.  Prompt  shipments  and  ab- 
F  solute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  i 


rucckss  in  new  HAMPSHIRE  farming,  milk  production  in  Massachusetts  has 
’  The  new  county  survey  work  is  shed-  rapidly  decreased  since  1890  and  its  place 

ding  light  on  real  conditions  of  success-  wVi 1  ,'v  ia  ,s  L'rmc;d  *(’s® 

ful  farming.  By  getting  the  figures  able  nnlk  from  northern  New  England 
from  a  large  number  of  farms  and  com-  ?lu^  (  an  a  da.  Sufficient  milk  to  supply 
pariug  notes,  it  is  possible  to  see  some  Massachusetts  people,  continues  the  ro¬ 
of  the  reasons  why  a  proportion  of  the  P°rt-  could  be  produced  within  the  bor- 
farms  pay,  while  many  others  return  s  °  .  ‘  ta/e  I'1®  thousands  o£ 

only  a  small  to  medium  net  income,  or  ?c.r<?8  P*  naturally  good  dairy  land  now 
sometimes  none  at  all  after  all  charges  I?11?/*  Vlle  W(!re  stocked  with  milch  cat- 
are  made.  tie.  There  may  be  some  doubt  about 

Of  60  farms  in  Merrimack  County,  much  good  land  lying  idle,  but  anyhow 
taken  as  they  come,  it  appears  that,  the  Board  seem  to  think  there  is  need 

larger  ones  paid  the  best.  The  net  per  "f  encouragement.  Mhy,  then,  say  the 
acre  may  hove  been  small,  but  the  mini-  producers,  still  further  check  and  dis- 
ber  of  acres  in  crops  may  roll  up  a  good  ‘‘'mrage  the  industry  by  increased  cost  of 
total  income.  The  large  business  done  production,  1’kely to  result  from  _la ws  and 
enables  the  fftrmer  to  use  at  least  two  r u les  a.lo ng  the  h n os  urged  by  the  Board 
men,  with  enough  live  stock  and  macliin-  H  aJiu  folks, 
ery  to  round  out  the  complete  enterprise.  at.fai.fa  in  Maine. 

Next  to  size  of  crop  area  came  quality  “A  good  field  of  Alfalfa  is  like  milling 
of  cows  in  Uns  dairy  county.  °ne  town,  bran»  do(.I;II,,s  W.  T  Gupti]1)  Maine 
with  the  help  of  a  eou  tester,  has  in-  (’ommissioner  of  Agriculture.  “A  ton  of 
creased  in  four  years  its  yield  per  cow  A]falfa  Js  considered  as  rich  as  a  ton  of 
from  $43.77  to  *66.78.  Some  farms  with  bran »  Mr.  Guptill  has  ideas  of  hia  own 
small  herds  paid  better  than  some  huge  f,bout  the  best  way  to  manage  this  pecu* 
farms,  because  of  the  better  quality  of  crop.  Perhaps  it  is  not,  after  all,  so 

the  cows.  The  most  profitable  farms  as  peculiar  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 

a  class  were  those  devoted  mainly  to  T]u,sc  Maine  Yankees  have  plain  but 

dairying,  which  shows,  not  that  dairying  very  successful  ways  with  potatoes  and 
always  pays  best.,  but  suggests  rather  clover  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  well 
that  m  a  dairy  section  it  is  better  to  f  st  f  i(j.  Aif-of.. 

stick  to  dairying  mostly,  or  in  a  fruit  Treat  Alfalfa  much  the  same  as  grass 
section  to  fruit  growing,  or  to  market  and  cloVGI%  adviKCS  Mr_  Guptin.  in  fact, 
gardening  in  a  section  wheie  that  Inn'  j.JC  f|nds  a  g0od  way  to  introduce  the  crop 
is  the  leading  one;  for  adaptation  of  sur-  is  to  sow  five  or  i0  pounds  of  it  with 
roundings  and  community  of  efloit  along  ji10  clover  seed.  Some  of  it  may  be  ex- 
one  line  is  n  great  help.  .  petted  to  grow,  and  anyhow  the  other 

G°0d  yield  per  acre  counted  well  in  grasses  will  make  the  seeding  a  success, 

these  farm  comparisons,  but  could  not  Gr  ]1C  sometimes  sows  Alfalfa  with  bar- 
wholly  offset  lack  of  crop  acreage  of  the  j(,y(  not.  to  have  a  “nurse  crop,”  which 
small  farms.  It  is  plain  that  1  acres  {0rm  j1R  considers  nonsense,  but  to  make 
of  crops  netting  only  .10  per  acre  clear  SJ,rc  0f  a  cr0p  for  bjs  trouble.  Every 
profit  will  pay  hotter  than  -0  acres  of  ceding  will  do ''better,  as  the  soil  and 
crops  showing  a  profit  of  $-0  or  $-*0  p<  i  crop  become  adapted,  and  it  costs  no 
acre.  Most  likely  some  farmers  who  niore  to  reseed  Alfalfa  than  Red  clover, 
have  been  trying  to  push  the  yield  of  This  gradual  introduction  of  the  crop 
their  land  beyond  a  moderate  I'jnit.  dnea  a  way  with  inoculation  of  the  arti- 
would  make  more  money  by  hiring  added  ficial  kh)d  f  which  Mr.  Guptill  holds  a 
land  and  help,  and  aiming  to  secure  mod-  poor  0„inion.  “j.ime?”  Yes:  all  the  old 
crate  yields  from  more  acres.  I  he  gen-  ]and  gjjould  be  limed  for  any  kind  of 
eral  conclusions  seem  very  much  like  gra^g  to  get  best  results.  For  Alfalfa, 
those  obtained  from  a  survey  of  one  or  two  tons  to  the  acre  is  even  better  than 
more  of  the  dairy  counties  of  New  York,  ono  Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  were  these  same  factors  of  crop  acre-  {  ;,dvis(,d  a(j  f(ir  and  freedom  from 

age.  yield,  specialization,  quality,  etc..  f  wit  J|  j  vious  use 

appearing  in  abont  the  same  relative  im-  of  Ill.tnljr„  and  fertilisers  is  important. 

j>or  ance.  ,  .  \T  In  short,  Mr.  Guptill  gives  the  impres- 

Tho  average  receipts  of  the  60  New  ^  that  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of  com- 
Hampshire  farms  were  $l.i93  Expenses  jdicato(J  Jmn»on.<e  htlH  been  written  about 

fie  e<r  ^iaiu<  fertilizers,  it  .,  A  Ifni  fn.  “No  farm  is  too  small  to  have 

$1,1.18.  Interest  at  live  per  cent  on  an  smal]  patch  of  Alfalfa.”  be  declares, 
average  investment  of  $6.4 <0  was  $821,  .|m]  by  ^  pIan  of  grftduollv  vvorkhlg 

le.it  rag  $_il  to.  the  fill  in  ,r  s  pay  o  s  jn^0  the  crop  there  would  be  little  risk 
labor;  a  net  return  small  in  dollais,  ui.  0I.  expense  in  making  the  experiment, 
free  from  many  of  the  deductions  that  1  *  1 

make  a  larger  city  income  se.em  like  pov-  MARKETING  POTATOES, 

erty.  Three  of  the  60  farms  paid  over  The  hag  question  is  a  cause  of  some 
$1,000  each,  net  profit,  and  one  paid,  hesitation  among  producers.  The  price 
$1,500.  On  the  other  hand,  there  -were  has  been  boosted  considerably  as  a  result 
some  which,  after  the  interest  was  taken  0f  the  war,  which  has  interfered  with 
out,  paid  little  or  nothing  for  the  work  the  supply  of  fibre  stock.  A  few  Maine 
of  the  owner.  Without  doubt,  some  shippers  have  already  written  their  Bos- 
farms  are  too  small  or  poor  to  pay.  and  ton  brokers  that  they  may  ship  in  bulk 
they  ought  to  be  combined  with  others  this  vear  instead  of  using  bags.  Others 
or  given  back  to  forestry.  Some  farm-  are  asking  the  dealers  to  look  them  up  a 
ors,  too,  need  to  get  down  to  business  aud  supply  of  cheap  bags  which  are  obtained 
see  whether  yield  per  acre  and  yield  per  seCond  hand  from  retail  stores  and  from 
cow'  cannot  be  brought  up  nearer  the  peddlers.  These  collectors  are  now  pay- 
standard  set  by  the  best  paying  farms.  jDg  about  five  cents  for  sacks  in  good 
young  SUGAR  MAKERS.  order  and  selling  them  at  seven  cents. 

Because  youthful  sugar  makers  are  re- 

eeivimr  due  encounmement  there  is  rea-  f-lunnS-  as  at  present,  or  recently,  there 
son  to  expect  the  reputation  <>f  Vermont  usually  considerable  trouble  about  “re- 
as  a  souree  of  maple  sweets  will  in  time  3ccted  shipments.  Gioweis  comp  am, 
be  raised  to  a  still  higher  standard.  The  without  reason,  that  buyers  who 

sugar  festival  at  Lyndon.  In  April,  with  haVG  a«reGd  tf)  Pa?  a  cer  ai“  P'ICG’,  aro 

exhibits  by  120  boys  and  girls,  showed  ^ery  _ much  moie  fussy  about  then  m- 
evidence  of  both  enterprise  and  skill.  spccUon,  if  the  market  has  happened  to 

The  600  members  of  the  club  range  from  dr^*lnG  u  ,^0mnnv 

eight  to  18  years  of  age.  Everything  \\a7  f°  Boston.  I  hey  find  a  good  many 
served  or  shown  at  the  festival  was  ( l,  '  V-  s.  ,‘V "  ^t'jck,  that  would  pass 

raised  or  prepared  by  the  children,  f  \  ^ad  not  .,0  f  0C1D?  IU  the  mai- 

There  wt re  several  hundred  exhibits.  ln'if  e  the  purchaser  anxious  to  Imd  a 
The  prize  was  awarded  for  stirred  sugar  loophole  of  escape.  In  New  York,  the 
to  Wallace  Carter;  for  hard  sugar  to  shjppei-  .s  able  to  counter  such  a  move 

Mavnard  Burlington ;  for  tub  sugar  also  *.’;v  Gi1  ,,1S.  .,e  *  tate  Department  of 

to  Wallace  Carter;  for  maple  cream  to  foods  and  Markets,  which  will  send  an 
Harold  Rearm  on  th ;  for  maple  syrup  to  inspector  who  will  report  condition  and 
Dorothy  Buggies;  for  maple  cakes,  one  ?la',a  'bo  shipment,  free,  of  cbaige. 

ounce,  to  Harold  Learmouth ;  for  other  In  I  mstou  there  is  no  such  referee  as  yet, 
sugar  cakes  to  Harold  Farmer.  and  the  shipper  must  arrange  for  an  in¬ 

spector  as  best  lie  can.  Rather  than 
the  vanishing  milic  bills.  bother  about  it  the  shipper  will  often 

The  prospect  for  passing  any  of  the  give  in  and  allow  the  buyer  Lo  dodge  his 
extreme  and  drastic  Board  of  Health  had  bargain.  Then  the  lot  will  be  sold 
bills,  grows  less  as  the  legislative  ses-  in  the  open  market,  which  might  not  be 
sion  at  Boston  approaches  the  end,  and  so  bad  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
the  producers  or  others  who  dislike  the  brokers  are  connected  with  jobbing 
incessant,  stirring  up  of  the  milk  situa-  houses,  so  that  the  transaction  amounts 
tion  are  feeling  relieved.  The  opponents  to  passing  the  shipment  from  one  hand 
of  these  measures  claim  strength  enough  to  the  other  with  a  decided  shrinkage 
to  vote  them  down,  and  the  Board  people  in  value  during  the  process.  It  is  for 
seem  to  be  devoting  their  efforts  chiefly  such  reasons  that  so  many  producers 
to  leaving  things  in  shape  for  a  new  at-  turn  their  crops  over  to  a  local  buyer 
tempt  next  year.  Their  persistence  is  in  their  own  town,  and  let  him  take  all 
far  more  evident  than  their  tact  and  the  risk  of  such  happenings,  as  well  as  a 
diplomacy.  Maybe,  after  a  few  more  good  share  of  the  profits.  Occasionally 
years  of  this  annual  march  up  Beacon  a  grower  comes  down  in  the  Bangor  boat 
Hill  and  down  again,  somebody  will  pick  along  with  his  potatoes  and  sells  them 
up  the  question  by  the  right  handle  and  himself  to  the  jobbing  firms  around  Fan- 
everybody  will  be  happy.  The  Pratt  bill  euil  Hall  market.  Such  a  plan,  shreivd- 
with  its  encouragement,  instead  of  lv  managed,  has  been  known  to  net  a 
threatemngs.  seems  a  step  in  the  direc-  little  more  than  the  yard  price  and  no 
tion  of  compromise,  and  it  may  be  passed  city  expenses  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  The 
yet.  Nobody,  except  the  extremists  aud  grower  who  visits  his  market,  and  gets 
some  of  the  contractors  had  anything  to  acquainted  with  his  broker  and  deal- 
say  against  it  ers  and  makes  inquiries  about  them  is 

Opponents  of  new  restrictive  milk  legis-  likely  to  get  a  better  idea  of  market  eon- 
lation  claim  that  the  Board’s  own  report  di Lions.  The  same  is  true  of  shippers  in 
shows  that  producers  need  something  en-  general ;  for  the  ins  and  outs  of  distant 
couraging  rather  than  drastic  new  mens-  marketing  are  very  much  alike  iu  many 
ures.  The  Board’s  report  declares  that  Hues  of  produce.  G.  n.  f. 


Quality  for  quality  these  prices  are 
t  he  lowest  obtain  a  ble.  «l!tJ 

No.  2  Yellow  Pine,  sizeC9>1  00 
13-l6”x31/4  inches . 

No.  1  Hemlock,  sizolx4"(I*9>i  00 

to  8  inches . tP£*x.V\/ 

Ask  for  current  price  list  on  rough 
hemlock  framing,  cornice  boards, 
etc. 


Look  over  these  prices  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  quality. 

Matched  barn  siding 

No.  3  White  Pine, 

1x4  inches . 

Sound  Spruce  Barn  Siding 
Size  1x4  inches,  10  to  16<£‘ 
ft.  lengths . 


Dronsed  and  Matched 
price  per  1,000  feet 


size1 


We  regulate  the  price  in  shingles. 
As  the  market  price  fluctuates  we 
cannot  quote  except  upon  applica¬ 
tion — but  you  are  assured  of  bot¬ 
tom  prices  here  because  of  this 
fact.  Washington  Red  Heart  Ce¬ 
dar  Shingles.  5  to  2  inches  at  butt, 
95%  vertical  grain,  100%  strictly 
clear,  never  rot.  Special  value. 
Staining  any  shingles  to  match 
color  samples,  best  quality  work. 
$2.20  per  M. 


yciikYbook 


'CIIA8«NTEE 


If  You  Want  to  Save  From 


on  all  building  materials.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of 
lumber  mart  and  that  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
if  goods  are  not  as  represented. 


Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  St.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y, 


Cut  out  COUPON  and  Mail  Today 


.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Thompson  Si.,  N.  Tonawandn,  N.  Y. 

jEMEN;— Scpd  me  at  oncc  your  FREE  Price‘Raptktor 

r-  1  am  particularly  interested  in  the  items  checked, 

mber  “  Lath  C  Shingles 

ime*  Doom  Window* 

eriot  Finish  m  Wallboatd  m  Paint 

ipboards  LJ  Roofing  Q  Hardware 


Other  building  bargains  in 
proportion.  $10,000  guar¬ 
antee  of  money-back  if  not 
best  goods  at  lowest  price. 
For  complete  list  of  high- 
quality  low-priced  building 
material  bargains,  send 
postcard  today  to 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 
Dept.  34  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AU  Ready  For  Business!  Immediate  Possession! 


with  twelve  acre*  woods  and  about  two  acre*  alfalfa. 
Raises  Splendid  wheat  and  general  crops  nnd  usually 
carries  twenty-five  I  tad  of  stock-  Gor-J  fourteen  eOoiu 
house,  several  goof!  harns,  other  buildings  »r»d  silo. 
Abu tulo nt  fruit  am)  good  water.  For  ;ai«  with  fourteen 
cattle,  team,  wagons,  machinery  and  a  lot  «f  household 
goods.  $6,600  tnk«s  everything.  Want  $3,000  enali.  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  Fine  location  less  than  two  mile*  front  Mor- 
risvillo  Madison  County,  ff.  Y,  and  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Address 

Central  Office  Tie  Fann  Brokers'  Assedation,  Inc.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Irrigated  Farms  and  Ranches 

crop  fnilores.  Close  to  Rocky  Mountains.  Wr 

SECURITY  LOAN  ANO  ABSTRACT  CO. 


May  6,  1916. 


Rock  Bottom 

on  the  Very  Best 

Steel  Roofing 

Ever  Made 

This  is  positively  the  greatest  roof- 
mg  proposition  ever  made.  Be- 

fore  you  invest  in  new  roof  cover- yQ, 
Ing.  siding  or  ceiling  first  leant 

about  the  one  host— by  far  the  r  /  /  /  y-  A 

best  from  every  viewpoint. and  StwOvyCeOvSI 
cheapest.  Take  no  dinners. 

Get  Edwards'  Freight  Trot  -dd  ' 
offers  and  note  the  big  sat  lag.  ^ 

EDWARDS  Reo  Steel  flutter  Shingles 

Tightcote  ReoSteelShinoles 

actually  cost  lesi  ontlaet  three  ord?- 
naryroofs— no  painting  or  repairs.  Rot 


W'VMn;:.. 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip-Loch" 


Corrugated 


Impossible  To  Rust  Spanish  frit' tat  Tito 

Edges  and  Nall  Holes 

Every  sheet  of  Edwards’  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Shingles,  Hoofing,  Siding. 

Ceiling  or  finish  is  extra  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized,  niece  nt»  r  ime,  by  our  ex¬ 
clusive  TlGHTCOTR!  patented  pro-  Edwards  Patent 
cess  after  sheet  baa  he.  n  stamped  "Grip-Loch" 
and  resquared.  Side  ant!  edges  arc 
as  heavily  galvanij-xvl  ns  body  of  sheet. 

Means  no  weak  spots  to  rosi  orcortwlo. 

By  means  of  Edwards’  Potent  Inter¬ 
lock  mg  Device  (sea  illustration)  all 
nails  aro  oriven  through  uiHlerisycr  of 
metal  only— no  exposure— no  leaks. 

Garage  $69.50  Up  corrugated 

Wuta  variety,  many  styles,  all 
sizes  of  Portable.  Fireprocof 
Metal  Garages,  fiiy.50  and 
up.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Postal  brings  FREE 
64 -page  Garage  Catalog. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

Edwards’  Rco  Steel  Clus¬ 
ter  Shingles,  V -Crimped, 

Corriigat.od.Standing  Seiun ,  Garage 

i‘amt<y!  or  Galvanize,  I  Roofing  direct  toyou  at  "rock  bot- 
prices.  Write  I., ..lay  for  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
OFFER  on  the  lowest  prices 
ever  mods  for  World's  Best 
Roofing.  Fre*  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  67,5  a 

fME  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO..  /t 

523-573  Pike  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  RRjjlb 

Note  const  ruction  Mffliii/’ 

of  Patent.  Inter-  yc\¥— ' 

locking  Device, 


protecting  nail 
heads  f  roni 
weather- 
making  roof  s 
absolute*  /M 
ty  water  Jfn  In! 
tight.  JW 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 
Roofing 
Book 


A SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

my'  THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

W  623-873  Pika  St.,  Cincinnati 

Please  send  FREE  samples,  Freight- 
Paid  prices  and  World’s  Greatest  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  573 


Address . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  Worid 


dmFmkM  MakeYoarStreamsDoYonrPumping 

l-rsc  wat’-'r  no'v  ’,3Stc'I.  If  you  have  a 
.  supply  nf  3  gallons  nr  more  a  minute 
HR^  a:i,t  -1  Gfi  °l  3  feet  or  more.  lusuU  x 

rife  ram 

and  windmill,  No  fr«t‘r- 

\mc.  no  tr.T.-.olmi! ,  nttenLion.  (rw  n»- 

Over  J1.OU0  ill  uuc.  Sftt»£npUon 
fnj«r»»nteO'1.  Ono  UUfT  047$*  **Nov^r  rnwviud 
a  otroko  in  3  yuurx.  ’ '  <  Ipornten  with  mf  m*r  pncumutle  or  a mv* 
ity  Lank  oyatem.  Write  today  for  cutaloK  and  freo  on timate. 

EIFE  ENGIKE  CO.  3429  Tfinlty  Bldg..  Nuw  York 


Who  Gives  More? 


WHEN  A 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

Works  lor  You 
It  Is  Guaranteed 

“  With  proper  management  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  more  and  better  work  than 
any  other  machine  made  of  like  size 
and  proportion*,  working  under  the  same 
conditions  and  on  the  same  job.” 

It  is  so  written  in  your  purchasing  con¬ 
tract  This  clause  has  stood  for  years 
and  years  in  the  selfsame  words.  We 
believe  them  ourselves  and  we  back 
them  up  with  the  machine  that  we 
build. 

WHO  WANTS  LESS  ? 

You  can  easily  find  out  wliat  this  guaranty 
moans  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Red  River  Special  paper.  Your  own 
neighbors  who  understand  have  furnished  the 
facts  for  this  number.  Ask  for  ft  Big  Catalog, 
too.  Both  free.  A  postal  request  will  do.  Just 
sign  your  name  and  address. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDCR8  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Sped*!  Thresher*,  Feeder*.  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gat  Traction  Engine* 

(k2)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


creamery  in  t  ubs  is  quoted  at  to  35 

cents  compared  with  .'hi  cents,  last  quot¬ 
ed,  and  while  the  market  appears  unset¬ 
tled  at  this  level,  dealers  are  unwilling  to 
The  fire  in  the  main  stock  buildings  at  take  any  lower  prices  because  there  is  no 
e  Brighton,  Mass.,  yards.  April  25,  actual  surplus  in  sight.  Said  Charles  II. 
used  a  loss  estimated  at  $70,000.  The  Stone  &  Co.:  “The  supply  has  increased 
citer  was  at  the  yards  only  a  few  hours  about  25  per  cent,  during  the  week,  and 
fore.  Trains  from  the  North  and  East  should  continue  to  gain  steadily  from  now 
id  been  unloaded,  and  at  least  400  cows  on.  The  trend  would  naturally  lie  toward 
ill  beef  cattle  were  in  the  main  barn,  lower  prices,  because  of  this  increase,  and 
ttendants  were  feeding  them  and  card-  the  lukewarm  buying  with  tendency  to 
g  them  off  ready  for  the  next  day's  ex-  take  only  small  lots,  hut  there  is  no  stor- 
eted  sale.  Hardly  more  than  100  cows  age  butter,  and  no  surplus  of  any  kind, 
uld  he  got  out  of  the  barn  after  the  Last  night  we  had  not  a  tub  left  in  the 
e  had  been  discovered  late  in  the  even-  store.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  prices 
g.  and  about  300  v.cvc  lost.  Most  of  will  go  down  to  a  low  level  at  storage 
e  calves  and  hogs  in  the  yards  adjoin-  season.  Several  creameries  have  been 
g  had  been  removed  before  the  fire.  The  turned  into  cheese  factories  in  New  York 
is  of  all  these  cows,  worth  $40  to  $100  State  and  elsewhere,  thus  reducing  the 
eh.  will  prove  a  serious  mutter  to  some  butter  output  in  sight.  This  change  is 
the  dealers,  most  of  whom  buy  out-  caused  by  the  good  export  demand  for 
rht  from  the  fanners  and  sell  for  what-  cheese.  Exporters  take  twin  cheese  or 
er  profit  they  can  make.  A  few  dealers  eheddar  of  good  grade.  Most  of  our 
II  on  commission,  and  these  would  pass  Northern  cheese  is  from  New  York  State, 
e  loss  hack  to  the  owners  in  the  Vermont  has  practically  gone  out  of 

cheese  production,  although  we  still  get  a 
little  from  that  State.  Extra  Northern 
cheese  is  quoted  at  around  18  cents.  We 
have  bought  some  good  cheese  as  low  as 
17 Vi  cents  at  Vermont  shipping  points. 
The  difference  from  Boston  price  is  usual¬ 
ly  about  one-half  cent.” 

EGG  STORAGE  MODERATE. 

The  purchase  of  eggs  for  cold  storage 
has  been  in  moderate  amount,  so  far : 
considerably  less  than  one-half  that  of 
last  season  of  corresponding  date.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  hesitating  because  of  the  rather 
high  price  and  the  fact  that  they  mostly 
lost  money  last.  year.  "People  are  seared 
of  the  pinces,”  said  a  prominent  dealer, 
"and  refuse  to  store  so  many  eggs.  West¬ 
ern  eggs  storage  packed  cost  23  to  23 14 
cents,  and  will  have  to  sell  at  30  cents  to 
show  a  profit.  Storage  eggs  do  not  sell 
easily  when  they  get  up  to  30  cents. 
There  is  still  some  prejudice  against 
them,  and  the  law  requires  them  to  be 
marked  in  the  store  for  what  they  are,” 
The  cold  storage  situation  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  producers,  because  the 
market  throughout  the  year  is  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  price  and  supply  of 
storage  eggs.  Scanty  haying  for  storage 
tends  to  depress  the  market  in  Spring, 
but  later  on.  if  the  supply  in  storage 
proves  not  sufficient,  it  helps  the  demand 
and  price  of  fresh  eggs  in  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  because  there  is  no  great  storage  re¬ 
serve  overhanging  the  market.  Western 
collectors  are  paying  IS  cents  where  they 
paid  17  cents  last  year,  and  the  output 
is  reported  to  he  about,  the  same  as  last 
year.  There  is  still  time  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  change  in  these  respects.  A  spell 
of  warm  weather  would  no  doubt  depress 
pricey,  and  cause  large  quantities  of 
cheaper  eggs  to  be  put  in  storage. 

POULT  BY  SUPPLY  ST  1 1,1.  EIGHT. 

The  poultry  situation  shows  no  impor¬ 
tant  change  during  the  last  week  or  ten 
days,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  dressed 
poultry.  Receipts  are  light,  and  some 
Western  shipments  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  delayed.  Prices  hold  firm  at  22 
cents  for  best  fowls  and  17  to  20  ceuts 
for  inferior  grades.  Spring  broilers  sell 
at  40  to  45  cents.  Chickens,  20  to  25 
cents.  Western  old  turkeys.  20  to  30 
cents.  Live  poultry  is  in  lighter  demand 
now  that  the  holiday  markets  are  over. 
Prices  are  off  one  or  two  cents  on  fowls 
and  20  cents  is  about  the  top  figure 
quoted.  Live  chickens  being  shipped  are 
mostly  of  inferior  grade  and  sell  a  little 
lower  than  choice  fowls. 

KU ITT  AND  GREEN  VEGETABLES  DEPRESSED. 

The  market  is  still  weak  on  apples  and 
perishable  truck.  Quotations  for  apples, 
however,  hold  about  the  same  for  choice 
grades,  but  poor  to  fair  lots  seem  hard  to 
sell  at  recent  figures.  Sales  are  still  re¬ 
ported  of  fancy  cold  storage  Baldwins  as 
high  as  $4.  The  general  range  for  such  is 
$3  to  $1.  Re-packed  apples  now  eotning 
mostly  front  Maine  are  quoted  from  $2 
to  $2.75.  hut  some  sell  much  lower.  Said 
Hall  &  Cole:  “Sales  at  this  season  are 
mostly  in  small  lots,  nobody  buys  large 
quantities  late  in  the  season.  A  barrel  of 
apples,  either  cold  storage  or  repacked, 
would  show  a  lot,  of  waste  before  it  is  all 
sold  wbeu  kept  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
grocery  store.  Retailers  have  not  put 
down  the  price  as  low  as  the  wholesale 
market  would  indicate.  They  are  still 
asking  40  to  75  ceuts  a  peek  and  that 
checks  the  demand,  but  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  much  money  at  that,  because  of  the 
shrinkage  on  account  of  warmer  weather 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Any  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  in  May  will  show  some 
shrinkage.  Retailers  do  not  like  to  han¬ 
dle  them  and  keep  them  mainly  for  ac¬ 
commodation.  There  is  still  a  good  many 
apples  to  he  sold  from  cold  storage,  some 
say  as  many  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
amount.  Only  the  cool  weather  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  bad  slump  in  the  apple  market,” 
A  North  Market  street  apple  man  re¬ 
ports  sale  of  a  load  of  Maine  Ben  Davis 
at  $1  a  barrel,  a  fairly  good  grade  of 
fruit,  and  quotes  the  market  for  such  at 
$1  aud  $1.12*4  per  barrel,  and  Baldwins. 
Maine  re-packed,  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  He 
had  a  lot  of  Maine  Northern  Spys  of  fair 
grade  that  he  was  trying  to  sell  at  $1,50. 
These  prices  show  the  pressure  on  the 
market  to  sell  apples  that  are  below 
choice  grade.  These  apples  were  better 
than  No.  2.  although  not  a  choice  No.  1. 

Cranberries  are  practically  out  of  mar¬ 
ket,  except  for  a  few  very  inferior  lots, 
(Continued  on  page  735.) 


Fire  at  Brighton  Stock  Yards 


A  cow  that  has  to  stand  or  lie  on  a 
cold,  hard  floor  will  never  be  as  pro¬ 
ductive  and  healthy  as  one  that  has 
“all  the  comforts  of  home.”  She 
will  not  produce  the  quantity  of  rich, 
pure  milk  necessary  to  maximum 
profits. 

Cold  concrete  or  wet  plank  floors 
cause  rheumatism,  bunchy  joints  and 
garget. 


Cow  stalls  floored  with  Armstrong  Cork  Brick 
in  the  dairy  barn  of  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Ashton,  Newton  Square,  Pa. 


Armstrong  ®  Cork  Brick 


protect  your  cows  from  these  diseases.  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  the  lodg- 
The  ingredients  used — granulated  cork  ing  of  disease-breeding  dirt, 
and  asphalt — are  non-absorbent  anyway,  Cork  Brick  keep  the  cold  and  moist- 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  subjects  ure  away  from  udder;  are  never  slip- 

them  to  such  pressure  that  all  pores  and  pery — wet  or  dry;  are  easy  under  foot 

air  spaces  are  eliminated.  This  prevents  and  wear  indefinitely. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  sample.  Both  are  free. 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Company,  146-24th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Watch  the  Cow 


rWhen  the  Empire  Milker  is  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen 
farmhands.  She  is  contented  and  happy.  Even  nervous 
cows  stand  still  and  give  down  rapidly.  One  double  or 
lWO  cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  Every* 
thing  rapid,  clean  and  sanitary.  Handle  your  milk  without 
hands. 


MECHANICAL 

MILKER 


makes  your  dairy  a  modern  efficient  factory.  The  secret  is  in 
the  new  mechanical  marvel— the  Empire  teat  cup.  Massages  the  teats 
gently  and  firmly  by  natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air.  Does  not 
grip  suddenly  and  harshly.  Easy,  natural  milk  flow. 


EMPIRE  Cream  Separator 


Recognized  everywhere  as  the  easy  to  run,  easy  to  care  for  separator 
that  gets  all  the  cream. 

Write  for  full  description  and  pictures  of  how 
/T'CN  up-to-date  dairymen  are  adopting  the  Empire 
dSVio  Milkers  nr.d  using  the  Empi  ro  Separator.  Ask 
AH  also  for  oITcrs  on  our  Empire  Engines  and  Em- 

r'-'  StW  l<V(i  Mills. 

|[|  IH1ML  As!'  'it  for  Ctttatr>U  No. 

JkTJESE  A v\\  -L,  -!  card  A*.Jniy 


’mpire  Cream 
Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  Denver, 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco. 
Montreal,  Toronto 
\  Winnipeg, 

A  Can.  / 


Rats  are  the  most  cunning  beasts  known.  They  will  eat 
anything  but  poison.  They  will  go  anywhere  except  in  a  trap. 
But  Rid-of-Rats  (Non-Poisonous)  gets  them  every  time.  So  delicious  to 
Rats  and  Mice  that  they  go  foe  it  like  flies  for  molasses.  Cleats  this 
destructive  pest,  in  short  order  from  houses,  corn  cribs,  grain  bin  s.  poul¬ 
try  houses,  stables,  etc.  Harmless  to  domestic  animals.  To  clear  a  farm, 
figure  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  acre  ;  once  cleared,  1  cent  per  acre  per 
year  will  keep  It  clear. 

Give  Rid-of- Itnrs  a  trial.  If  It  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  simply  write  us,  and 
back  comes  the  money.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 

Sample  box  10c.  Dozen  boxes  $  1 .00  eatt  of  Mist. ;  $1.20  west  of  Miss. 

BERC  &  BEARD  MFC.  CO.,  12-14  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  want  you  to  try  SAL- VET  on  my 

liberal  60-day  test  feeding  offer.  Tell  me 


how  many  head  of  hogs,  sheep,  horses 
and  cattle  you  have  and  I'll  supply  you  with 
enough  SAL-VET  to  last  your  stock  60  days. 


“My  s  h  o  a  t  s 
were  very 
wormy.  After 
other  remedies 
failed.  I  fed 
SAL-VET. 
which  cleaned 
out  the  worms 
and  put  nil  bogs, 
sheep  and  horses 
in  condition." 

IL  O.  Norris, 
Route  No.  1. 

Center,  Mo. 


"For  two  years  I 
have  been  feeding 
SAL-VET.  Be¬ 
fore  that.  1  tried 
maoy  other  rem¬ 
edies.  1  keep  be¬ 
tween  two  and 
three  hundred 
hogs  and  seven 
horses.  SAL- VET 
keeps  stock  weU 
and  prevents  dis¬ 
ease.” 

Frank  D.  Hall, 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 


The 

Great 

Live 

Stock 

Condi¬ 

tioner 


The 

Great 

Worm 

De¬ 

stroyer 


Will  rid  your  stock  of  WORMS— the  blood-sucking 
parasites  that  cause 90  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  losses. 
It  will  give  your  farm  animals  keener  appetites,  bet¬ 
ter  digestion— make  them  thrive  better— pay  you  big¬ 
ger  profits.  When  it  arrives,  pnv  the  freight  charges 
and  feed  it  according  to  dixesrtinna  for  (S)  dnys.  If  it  does  not 
do  what  I  claim,  make  a  specific  report  in  (0  days  and  1 

make  no  charge.  Address  SIDHtr  R.  fOL  Fri*idtnL^_ 

THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  ChemiMs 
\  Dept.  115  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

GRADUAL  INCREASE  IN  BUTTER  RECEIPTS. 

Butter  supply  is  increasing,  but  there 
is  no  rush  of  receipts  and  uo  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  prices.  Some  decline  is  expected 
by  most  dealers,  but  they  are  looking  for 
only  a  gradual  sagging’  off  because  there 
is  no  surplus  overhanging  the  market  to 
cause  urgent  selling.  Buyers  seem  to  he 
taking  only  small  lots  in  anticipation  of 
lower  figures  later  on,  hut  the  buying,  as 
it  is,  proved  sufficient  to  take  care  of  re¬ 
ceipts  very  closely.  Extra  northern 


■  _  _  E*.  -in  IK.  pkg.  *s  « 

I  ^  Q  C  Ha,  100  IL.jiXtf.  6. Of) 
IvCdRiu  200  lb.  Dlt*.  0.00 

Eb.  300  lb.  pkg.  13.00 

-  MK)  Iha  .  ,  .  21.12 

'»  discount  uj  lotBcf  ouontitica. 
irdurw  filled  for  tana  than  40  lbs. 
ii»  offer.  SMpijietiLa  f  or  ttO 
’  trial  nro  banod  on  1  lb.  of  SAL- 
'  fur  each  abuop  or  hoir  wml  4  lim. 
tor  aach  boitt  or  hood  of  c  attic.  , 


To  get  rid. of  rats  get 

R] 

I] 

D-i 

01 

r-RA1 

rs 

1 

730 


Z The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  G,  1916. 


Not  A  Cent 
For  3  Months 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1,000 
lbs. 


Don't  send 
a  penny, 
make  a  de¬ 
posit  or  ob¬ 
ligate  your¬ 
self  in  any 
way.  Simply 
your  request  to  try 


No  i 
Money 
Down 


Your 


Credit 
Is  Good 


the  wonder¬ 
ful  Majestic  Sep¬ 
arator  brines  it  to  you 
for  a  30  days'  alwolutely 
free  trial,  TV*t!t  w.tbwarm 
or i-old  milk  »r<lint  doesn’t 
skim  all  Ok)  cream  right 
down  to  the  last  drop  in 
fln.:r condition  nml  doit 
easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  separator 
on  the  market,  return  it 
at  our  expense— the  trial 
coBts  you  nothing.  The  great 

MAJESTIC 


Cream  Separator 

must  positively  provo 
every  on r  of  our 
claims.  If,  tnyour 
own  judgment. 
It  is  the  most 
strongly  constructed,  easiest  running 
nnd  in  ovory  way  the  best  separator 

_  you  ever  sow  and  you  decide  to  keep 

It,  you  won't  have  to  make  even  the  first  small 
payment  for3  months.  Ju»t  think  Of  it— you  keep 
it3  whole  months  before  you  pay  a  cent!  Then  pay 
balance  in  6,  it  and  liimontliu  giving  you 

A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Without  Interest 

The  price  of  the  Majestic  ia  positively  (he  lowest 
ever  made  on  a  strictly  high  grade  separator.  All 
the  latest  improvements  including  inside  splash  oiling 
device  that  keeps  gearing  perfectly  lubricated  and  ab¬ 
solutely  prevents  a  drop  of  oil  coining  in  contact  with 
cream.  Also  improved  separable  disc  bowl.  Strong, 
durable— runB  likea  top  wiUi  marvelous  ease .  Simplest 
to  clean,  all  parts  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
corners  to  gather  dirt-.  It's  the  moat  amazing  triumph 
ever  achieved  in  cream  separator  construction. 

No  Reference  Required 

No  embarrassing  questions,  no  references.  No  secur¬ 
ity,  no  formality,  no  red  tape  of  any  kind, 
trijrr  Separator  Book.  Tells  you  all  about  ths 
*  •**■*•  marvelous  Majestic  nnd  explains  libera] 
credit  terms  which  tbc  House  of  Hart¬ 
man  with  ita  enormous  $10,000,000 
capital  alone  can  afford  toofler.  Ask 
for  Separator  Catalog  No.B-241 

HARTMAN  COMPANY 

|“"  4019-21  La  Salle  St.,  Chicaoa,  III. 

I  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  Na  S-844  explain¬ 
ing  liberal  no-money -in -advance,  year-to-pay* 

I  without-interest  credit  terms.  This  does  not  obligate  . 
me  in  any  way. 


Name- 


Address  . 


Of  course  you  ask, 
"Will  it  pay  me?” 

YOU’RE  a  butter  maker 
— we  sell  salt.  Of  course 
you  want  to  know,  "Will  it 
pay  me  to  use  Worcester 
Salt  in  my  butter?” 

To  answer  this,  look  at  your 
butter.  Anything  wrong 
with  it?  If  there  is — if  you 
have  to  work  it  till  it’s 
greasy  to  make  the  salt  dis¬ 
solve — stop ! 

Change  over  to  Worcester  Salt 
now.  You’ll  find  it  dissolves 
better  —  makes  the  body  better. 
Brings  out  delicious  flavor  in  the 
butter,  too.  No  more  mottles  or 
brine  pockets. 

And  as  for  "paying”  you— well, 
perhaps  this  is  just  the  thing 
needed  to  put  your  butter  in  the 
top-notch  class.  Try  Worcester 
Salt  in  your  next  churning. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

" The  Salt  with  the  Savor ” 

Our  booklet,  ”  Butter  Making 
on  the  Farm,”  free  on  request- 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  ITorld 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


dcjmktkum  or  acjucuituu. 


Do  You  Need  a  New  Cultivator? 


_ 


International 

Cultivators 


V^OU  will  put  your  OK  on  the  International 
cultivator  when  yTou  have  had  one  at  work 
for  a  while.  When  you  are  used  to  the  parallel  move¬ 
ment  of  the  gangs,  and  see  what  a  thorough  job  the 
machine  does,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other.  _ 

In  two  important  points  the  International  cultivator  is  prac¬ 
tically  perfect.  The  depth  of  cultivation  is  the  same,  ail  over 
the  field,  over  ridges  or  back  furrows  or  in  depressions,  with 
no  unturned  spaces.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why._ 

If  your  work  demands  a  walking  or  combination  walking  and 
riding  cultivator,  take  an  International  No.  2  or  3.  If  much  of 
jrour  cultivating  is  on  hillsides,  buy  a  No.  4.  For  straight-away 
work  there  is  the  No.  1  one-row  and  a  new  No.  5  two-row 
machine  that  speeds  up  good  cultivating  to  the  limit. 

A  local  dealer  near  you  can  show  you  International  cultivators 
in  every  style,  and  help  you  decide  on  the  best  style  for  your 
fields.  You  can  get  numerous  combinations  of  Bhovels  and  set¬ 
tings  on  an  International  cultivator.  Do  not  buy  a  cultivator 
almost  as  good  when  you  can  get  the  International.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  know  more  about  the  cultivator  before  going  to  see  it, 
write  us  for  information, 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Square  Silos 

Regarding  the  square  silos  mentioned 
by  J.  G.  on  page  395.  how  are  they  con¬ 
structed.  and  what  advantage  have  they, 
if  any,  over  a  round  stave  silo?  I  have 
purchased  the  staves  (second-hand)  of 
an  lSx24-foot  silo,  but  do  not  wish  such 
a  large  diameter  on  account  of  feeding 
only  about  10  head  of  stock.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  build  a  rectangular  silo 
with  a  partition  in  it.  so  I  could  feed  10 
or  15  head  during  the  Winter  from  one 
compartment,  and  about  six  head  during 
the  Summer  from  a  smaller  compart¬ 
ment?  I  should  think  that  by  building 
together  that  way  would  help  to  keep  sil¬ 
age  better  than  two  separate  silos  of 
small  diameter.  u.  b. 

Coopersville,  Mich. 

If  H.  B.  will  refer  to  some  compara¬ 
tively  late  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  will 
find  constructive  plans  for  building 
square  silos,  possibly  adequate  to  bis 
needs.  The  advantage  of  the  square  silo 
is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of  opinion  than 
a  superior  difference.  Any  form  of  silo, 
if  well  made,  will  keep  silage.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  that  the  square  silo  is  the  better 
structure,  and  last  season  the  greater 
number  built  in  this  dairy  section,  includ¬ 
ing  three  or  four  great  double  structures 
of  300  or  more  tons  capacity,  were 
square  ones.  The  square  silo  is  built 
much  cheaper  than  the  tank  ones  and 
often  most  of  the  structure  built  of  farm 
supplied  lumber.  They  are  firm  and 
rigid,  do  not  shrink  and  warp  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  quite  often  collapse,  and  have 
no  superiors  in  keeping  their  contents 
and  if  well  roofed,  and  outsided,  last  with 
any. 

Rectangular  silos  with  partitions  are 
common  here;  the  ties  across  the  center, 
are  2x4’s  and  ceiled  up  on  both  sides  with 
“cut”  corners,  the  same  as  the  corners  in 
the  main  frame.  Two  small  silos,  but 
deep,  would  answer  you  the  better,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Summer.  Ten  by  ten-foot 
pits  will  be  ample  for  the  amount  of 
stock  you  propose  to  summer  and  winter. 
Have  the  outside  girths  of  your  silo  2xS 
inches,  and  coil  up  with  hard  pine  inch- 
flooring,  free  from  sap.  and  outside  your 
silo  any  way  you  prefer.  Heavy  roofiug 
paper  put  on  up  and  down,  may  take  the 
place  of  more  expensive  lumber.  J.  G. 


Construction  of  Milk-house 

Will  you  show  a  plan  to  make  a  milk- 
house?  I  have  u  milk  cooler  and  aerator 
and  need  a  place  to  keep  pails  and  bench 
to  load  milk  from.  G.  A. 

G.  A.  does  not  say  anything  about  a 
pool  to  keep  his  milk  cool,  and  if  it  is 
delivered  twice  a  day,  it  might  not  be 


needed.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  milk 
is  delivered  but  once  a  clay,  and  the  use 
of  a  pool  is  imperative.  I  submit  a  plan 
for  a  milk-house  to  be  10  feet  square,  and 
of  course  the  size  can  be  changed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  different  dairy¬ 
men.  People  who  have  ice  or  cold  spring 
water  would  not  need  the  aerator,  and 
if  the  dairy  is  large,  the  pool  can  be  made 
to  occupy  tile  entire  side  of  the  milk- 
house.  The  pool  should  be  just  a  little 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  cans.  This 
will  allow  one  to  place  a  hinged  cover 
on  the  pool  which  can  be  closed  after  the 
animal  heat  has  left  the  milk,  and  will 
be  a  great  saving  of  ic-e. 

The  floor  should  be  of  cement,  and 
slope  slightly  in  all  directions  toward  the 
drain.  The  drain  should  he  near  the  pool 
and  the  waste-pipe  of  the  pool  may  lead 
into  the  drain. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  house  should 
be  fitted  with  a  rack  for  the  pails  and 


cans,  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  end 
may  be  used  for  same  purpose.  The  door 
should  be  in  the  end  next  the  road,  and  I 
would  have  a  window  well  up  to  the 
eaves  on  either  side.  The  windows 
should  be  shaded,  and  in  warm  weather 
they  should  be  open,  and  protected  with 
fly  screens. 

The  building  may  have  a  frame  of 
2x4’s,  and  I  would  ceil  it  on  the  inside 
with  tliin  matched  hard  pine,  and  then 
paint  the  inside  white.  I  prefer  paint  to 
whitewash,  for  after  a  few  coats  of  the 
latter  have  been  applied,  it  is  apt  to  flake 
off.  and  may  drop  into  the  milk.  I  would 
also  cover  the  outside  with  good  matched 
lumber  and  keep  it  painted  either  white 
or  to  match  the  other  buildings.  Of 
course  a  cheaper  building  may  be  made. 
I  know  of  one  made  almost  wholly  of 
drygoods  boxes  that  is  a  perfectly  good 
neat  little  milk-house.  The  man  who 
built  it  had  time  to  fit  the  pieces,  and  he 
has  a  much  neater  house  than  many  more 
pretentious  ones. 

Select  a  good  dry  place  for  the  house, 
not  too  close  to  the  barn.  I  don’t  mean 
hy  this  that  I  would  run  my  legs  off  car¬ 
rying  milk  from  the  barn  to  the  milk- 
house,  but  I  would  have  it  far  enough  re¬ 
moved  to  give  it  proper  isolation.  The 
platform  for  loading  milk  may  be  at  one 
corner  of  the  house,  beside  the  door,  and 
should  he  well-made,  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  planks  of  mine  are  of  hard 
wood,  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  are 
placed  an  inch  or  more  apart. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  when  build¬ 
ing  your  milk  house,  don’t  build  it  just 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
milk  dealer,  or  the  board  of  health.  Take 
a  personal  pride  in  it.  and  make  it  so 
that  when  the  health  inspector  comes 
along,  he  will  not  get  a  grouch  as  soon  as 
he  sees  it,  and  before  he  has  seen  your 
other  dairy  buildings  at  all.  And  just  a 
word  about  this  representative  of  the 
board  of  health.  Treat  him  as  one  gen- 
tlemau  should  treat  another.  Never 
mind  if  he  doesn’t  know  a  cow  from  a 
bull.  He  was  sent  to  see  if  your  prem¬ 
ises  are  in  proper  condition  to  produce 
clean  milk,  and  not  to  judge  your  stock. 
If  he  happens  to  come  some  time  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  have  neglected 
to  brush  up  the  cows  and  the  barn  as  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  admit  it  frank¬ 
ly,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  the  general 
appearances  of  your  premises  are  satis¬ 
factory,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
cut  down  your  score,  but  if  he  does,  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  really  your  own  fault  and 
not  his.  J.  GRANT  HORSE. 


Storing  Sweet  Butter 

Can  sweet  butter  lie  successfully  stored 
in  crocks  by  packing  tirmlv  and  covering 
with  a  brine  solution  ns  a  former  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  once  described  for  salt 
butter?  How  long  will  it  keep  by  this 
method,  and  can  any  difference  be  de¬ 
tected  in  eating  butter?  R.  W- 

New  York. 

Un salted  butter  will  not  keep  as  well 
as  salted  butter  under. any  conditions  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  at  0  deg.  Fahr.  Salt  butter 
if  made  in  May  and  June  and  packed  in 
crocks  and  covered  with  a  saturated  salt 
brine,  the  crocks  being  set  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar.  will  keep  very  well  for  consumption 
in  late  Fall  or  Winter.  Of  course,  sweet 
butter  could  be  put  down  the  same  way, 
but  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  top 
layer  to  absorb  some  of  the  brine  and 
lienee  it  would  become  salty  to  n  certain 
extent.  While  I  have  never  stored  sweet 
butler  in  crocks  to  compare  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  with  salted  butter  under  same  condi¬ 
tions.  I  know  from  experience  in  storing 
butter  in  a  refrigerator  at  32  Falir..  that 
the  unsalted  butter  would  not  be  of  as 
good  a  quality  in  November  say,  as  the 
salted  butter.  H.  r.  J. 


Creosote  Silo  Paint 

Would  there  be  any  danger  in  feeding 
silage  from  a  silo  the  interior  of  which  is 
treated  with  cnrbolineiim  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive?  A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  treating  of  silos 
with  creosote  caused  abortion  in  Cows. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  use  of  carboli- 
neum  would  be  attended  with  any  dan¬ 
ger?  A.  B.  R. 

Connecticut. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  which  proves  that  a  stave 
silo  treated  with  creosote  causes  abortion 
in  cows.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  silo  treated  with  carboli- 
neum.  The  wood  would  have  thoroughly 
absorbed  the  carbolineum  and  the  silage 
would  uot  be  affected.  n.  F.  J. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh  killed  is  in  larger  supply,  but 
not.  in  sufficient  surplus  to  reduce  prices. 
The  high  prices  for  turkeys  have  at¬ 
tracted  a  lot  of  odds  and  cuds — country  | 
left-overs,  which  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  I 
Spring  ducks  from  nearby  in  larger  re¬ 
ceipt  and  slightly  lower. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  34  ©  36 

Common  to  good . . .  27  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  52  ©  55 

Broilers.  common  to  good  . 28  @  32 

Squati  broilers,  pair .  1  10  @  1  30 

Roasters  .  28  @  30 

Capons,  best  .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Fowls .  17  @  23 

Ducks.  Spring . . .  28  ©  29 

Squabs,  uoi ... . .  125  @  5  25 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 

Hothouse  lambs  selling  slowly,  few 
prime  bringing  above  $7.75  per  head. 
Lamb  heads  in  burlap  bags  10  to  15  cents  j 
each.  f’nlves  scarce,  hut  in  poor  de-  ! 
maud.  As  the  "weather  is  likely  to  turn 
warm  any  time  now,  calves  should  he 
dressed  so  as  to  permit  free  drainage  of 
liquids  from  the  neck. 

Calves .  12  ©  15 

Uambs.  hothouse,  head .  5  00  @8  50 

Pork .  8  ©  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  fat  cows  scarce.  Calves 
very  dull  and  lower.  Prime  sheep  and 
lambs  very  scarce. 

Native  8teers .  8  50  ©  9  50 

Bulls .  5  00  @  7  50 

Cows  .  3  50  ©  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb  ....' .  9  00  @)U(iQ 

Culls  ...  .  ti  00  ©  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  00 

Lambs  . 10  Ou  @11  0U 

Hogs .  0  00  @10  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 7  50  @8  25 

Medium  . .  0  25  @  7  00 

Pea  . 0  00  @  0  75 

Red  Kidney .  8  50  0  9  00 

White  Kidney  . 9  00  @  9  70 

Yellow  .Eye .  5  75  @5  80 

Lima,  C»lifornia . .  ..  5  30  @5  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples — Kvap.,  choice  to  fancy .  7W.@  8 

Lower  grades  . . . .  5ij@  GV4 

Sun  dried  . .  5  @  6}4 

Prunes,  lb .  4  ©  12 

Apricots . . .  8  &  12 

Peaches .  0  @  14 

Currants  . 9  @  10J^ 

Raspberries  . 2G  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  Movement  continues  active 
at  good  prices  for  desirable  fruit.  With¬ 
ered,  specked,  badly  scalded,  and  other¬ 
wise  cull  stock  goes  low.  as  it  always 
does  in  Spring  following  a  full  crop  sea¬ 
son.  Scald  damage  cannot  be  accurately 
figured  on  in  advance,  but  most  other  cull 
qualities  can  be  known  in  the  Fall,  and 
such  fruit  seldom  lias  higher  selling  value 
than  at  that  time.  Strawberry  receipts 
much  heavier,  some  coining  uow  from  the 
Carol inas,  good  quality  selling  at  15  to 
18  cents. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  .  .....  150  ©  250 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  75  ©  5  00 

Winesap .  2  50  ©  4  50 

Greening  .  2  CIO  ®  3  75 

Baldwin .  2  UU  ©  3  75 

Spy .  2  CIO  ®  4  25 

Western,  Box.. .  1  00  @  1  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . . .  8  ©  15 

Carolina  .  10  ®  18 

VEGETABLES 

Now  potatoes  of  good  size  are  bringing 
upwards  of  $7  per  barrel.  Many  are 
small — not.  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  go¬ 
ing  at  about  one-third  of  this  price.  Old 
in  large  supply  and  many  grades  25  cents 
per  sack  lower.  New  cabbage  in  surplus; 
old  poor,  much  bringing  $10  per  ton. 
Onion  market  dull.  Green  beans  and 
peas  lower.  Lettuce  mainly  poor.  Spin¬ 
ach  and  cultivated  dandelions  average 
about  $1  per  barrel.  The  season  for  near¬ 
by  leeks  is  nearly  over.  Prices  are  from 
two  to  three  cents  per  bunch  of  three  or 
four. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  3  50  @4  00 

Maine .  3  40  @  3  70 

State .  3  00  @3  40 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4  00  @  SOU 

Southern,  new,  bbl  .  2  00  @  7  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  60  ©  125 

Beets.  100  bundles .  1  50  @  3  50 

Carrots.  100  bundles .  1  00  @  2  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  25  ©  4  00 

Hothouse,  dox  . .  .  60  @  1  t'O 

Cabbage,  ton . . . .  8  00  ©15  00 

New  Southern, bbl .  1  00  ©  2  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket .  75  @  &  00 

Onions.  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  50  igi  2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  2  00  ©  2  75 

Texas,  new.  bu.  crate  .  1  00  @  1  75 

Asparagus,  dot.  bunches .  1  25  ©  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  S'.  3  Oil 

Peas,  bu .  1  25  @  4  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  1  25  ©  2  50 

Hothouse,  100  bundles .  2  00  ©  3  011 

Spinach,  bbl  .  75  ©  1  25 

Kale,  bbl  .  75  ©  1  10 

Leeks.  100  bunches .  1  50  ©  3  00 

Parsnips,  bid.. .  50  ©  1*0 

Uoinaiue,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  . .  2  00  @  4  75 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bbl .  2  10  ©  8  00 

Rutabaga,  .. .  75  ©  1  50 

Salsify,  1 LIO  bunches .  3  00  ©  3  50 

Squash,  now  bu .  1  50  @  2  25 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  2  50 

Hothouse,  lb . 10  ©  20 

Water  Cress.  100  1  ’inches  .  1  00  @  1  75 

Rhubarb,  ltu  buncoes  .  1  50  ©  5  Oil 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  50  ©  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  generally  weak.  Supplies 
moderate,  but  demand  light,  especially  for 
low  grades. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton  .  26  50  @27  50 

No.  2 . 23  60  @24  60 

No.  3  . 19  00  @721)11 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @24  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @15  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 14  00  @15  00 

GRAIN 

Crop  news  on  wheat  unfavorable,  late 
seeding  of  Spring  and  heavy  damage  to 
winter  being  reported.  Prices  higher  on 
both  wheat  and  corn. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  32  © 

No.  2,  Red .  1  2S  ©  .. 

(Continued  on  page  785.) 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  April  28,  1916. 


TRAPNESTED 

|  A  strain  of  R.  I.  Reds  that  have  a  1 
|  national  reputation  for  vigor  anti  egg  | 
|  production.  We  offer  eggs  for  hatch-  § 
|  ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  ped-  | 
|  igreerl  breeders  of  good  color,  that  have  | 
I  behind  them  years  of  careful  mating  | 
|  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individ-  | 
|  ual  breeders.  Why  not  send  us  your  f 
|  order,  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  blood  § 
|  lines.  Careful  buyers  send  here  for  I 
|  eggs  and  stock,  among  them  such  good  | 
|  people  as  I 

|  Rhode  Island  State  College  1 

IB  New  Hampshire  State  College  | 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  | 

I  Such  good  people  do  not  order  uu-  1 
i  less  they  have  confidence  in  the  breed-  1 
|  er  and  his  stock.  Honorable  treatment  1 
|  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat-  1 
|  ing  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

|  COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H.  | 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Fxcopt  in  eases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  host  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  he  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  price?  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Apiil.  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  8.8  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  100  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  lOO-milo  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  nn  agreed  amount 
less.  Fin-  April,  May  and  June  the  price 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  10  rents  per 
100  pounds  higher  for  July,  August  and 
September. 

8.8%  8.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.40  $1.40  $1.01  $1.70  $1.81 

May  .  1.15  1.21  1.36  1.51  1.00 

June  .  1.09  1.15  1.80  1.45  1.00 

July  .  1.35  1.41  1.50  1.71  1.80 

August  .  .  .  1.51  1.57  1.7*2  1.87  2.02 

September.  1.00  1.06  1.81  1.96  2.11 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Middlebury,  Conn.,  5  cents  quart  wholesale 
and  9  and  10  cents  quart  retail. 

Benedict.  N.  Y.,  6  cents  quart  retail. 

Raymond.  N,  H.,  7  cents  quart  retail. 

Danbury.  Ohio,  10  cents  quart  retail. 

Cazcnovia.  N.  Y.,  $1.20  40-quart  can. 

Clarksville,  Md.,  15  cents  gallon  wholesale. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  7  cents  quart  retail. 

BUTTER. 

The  supply  of  new  make  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  prices  dropping  accordingly. 
Those  in  close  touch  with  the  retail  trade 
know  that  consumers  respond  quite  quick¬ 
ly  to  a  lower  price,  so  that  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  follow  wholesale  drops  instead  of 
keeping  the  price  up  as  long  as  possible, 
as  was  once  the  custom.  This  is  not  gen¬ 
erosity.  hut  recognized  as  “good  business.  ’ 
The  practice  of  retailers  as  to  percentage 
of  profit  taken  varies  with  locality,  and 
experience  and  notions  of  the  retailer. 
Hu  a  large  amount  of  tub  stock  three  to 
four  emits  per  pound  over  the  wholesale 
or  jobbers’  (if  bought,  that  way)  price, 
is  taken.  On  fancy  prints  the  profit  may 
he  a  cent  or  two  more,  though  they  could 
be  sold  closer  thuu  tub  stock,  on  which 
there  is  always  some  shrinkage,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  much  "up  weight’’  is  given. 
On  a  60-pound  tub  sold  in  small  lots,  a 
slight  addition  to  exact  weight — one- 
fourth  to  one-half  ounce — cuts  one  to  two 
pounds  from  the  weight  the  retailer  paid 
for. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  35  @  36  1 

Good  to  Choice  . - .  32  ©  34 

Lower  Grades. .  30  ©  31 

Storage  .  30  ©  32 

Dairy,  best . . .  32  @  34 

Common  to  Good .  3U  ©  32 

City  made . . .  26  @  29 

Packing  Stock . .  ...  23  ©  27 

Process  .  26  ©  31 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  33  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  slightly  weaker  on  new 
but  very  firm  on  best  lots  of  old  colored. 
Export  buying,  mainly  from  interior  mar¬ 
kets,  is  quite  active.  In  the  Utica,  N.  V., 
market  prices  are  a  trifle  above  last 
year,  sales  being  made  at  15%  to  16. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  18?4@  ]9 

Good  to  Choiuo . .  18  ©  !8V<J 

Lower  grades . .  14  ©  17 

Daisies,  best. . . . . .  18  ©  18t(, 

Young  Americas .  IT  ©  19 

New  make,  as  to  quality .  15  ©  17t*j 

Skims,  best . . . . .  14  @  15 

Fair  to  good .  1U  @  13 

EGGS 

Receipts  are  large,  but  demand  good  ou 
anything  suitable  for  medium  to  high- 
class  trade  or  storage.  Large  quantities 
of  gathered  stock  are  selling  at-  23  to  21 
cents,  which  is  about  16  cents  per  pound. 
Fancy  white  of  large  sizes,  two-ounce 
average  or  more,  sell  in  some  cases  up  to 
80  cents,  though  28  covers  most  wholesale 
business  of  this  class.  Eggs  that  run 
unusually  long  require  extra  care  in  pack¬ 
ing  to  avoid  breakage,  which  is  sure  to 
occur  if  the  points  stick  above  top  of 
fillers.  Eggs  tested  out  of  incubators  are 
salable  at  about  the  price  of  medium 
grade  stole  gathered,  if  clear.  Weak 
germs  and  discards  not  strictly  infertile 
are  sometimes  shipped  with  those  tested- 
out  eggs.  This  is  a  mistake,  sure  to  make 
trouble,  and  pci  haps  violate  the  law. 
Only  those  strictly  sterile  should  be  seut, 
and  in  all  cases  the  receiver  should  be  told 
what  they  are. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  26  ©  28 

Medium  to  good . 22  ©  25 

Mixed  color*,  best.  . . 25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  2t  ©  24 

Duck  Eggs  . .  28  ©  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  following  the  Jewish  holidays 
is  light  and  prices  lower  on  both  fowls 
and  broilers,  few  fowls  briuging  above  22 
cents. 

Broilers,  lb .  35  @  42 

Ducks,  lb .  15  ©  18 

Spring  Ducklings .  28  @  30 

Fowls  .  1?  ©  24 

Roosters  . 18  ©  1* 

Geese  .  12  ©  15 


TRAPNESTED 


Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 


Splendid  chen  v  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor. 
oughbred.  hen  batched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
hrondinr  «*  and  for  hravjrftt  winter  laying,  on  H  strictly 
(unit  or  plant.  Haarirtt laving  Red*  in  existence,  lav  ing 
rules  21 1  lo  247  eggj.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  macnifl- 
C'-nt. large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  And  single comli  hena, 
not  pull  eta.  mated  lo  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burning  red 
males.  Ilniim'idr.  ■  cut  of  trapitrsu-d  hena.  Fertile,  stiung, 
hutclmblo.  large,  unblemished  rgg- .  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  dftil) .  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea 
absolutely  unknown.  FINK  BREEDING  COCKERELS, 
curl  i  hatched,  targe  hnrdy  .vigorous  breeders, great  stam¬ 
ina;  long  tmeke.  low  tails. short  legs  well  spread  ;  brilliant 
rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trupnested  hens.  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  tr.  8.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  as 
Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  States  ami  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Courteous,  straightforward  dealings. 
Hat  hf act  ton  you  in  Hired. 

FROM  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Cornwall,  N.  Y„ 

F'eb.  6, 1916. 

I  cannot  speak  too  liiglilv  of  vonrVibert  Strain.  THEY 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  I  EVER  SAW-both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  I*.  R,  L, 

1916  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box'!,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
No  Branch  Offices  25  Madison  Aye.,  New  York 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  ml  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  andean  supply  you  with  pain!  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  uw  your  wants  and  lot  u-  quote  you 
low  Prices.  We  Cun  save  you  money  by  .-hipping 
direct  front  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Faciory :  371  WAYNE  ST„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Trap-Nested 

V \T  E  can  supply  you 
vv  with  eggs  and  stock 
from  our  trap-nested 
Reds  that  will  improve 
yout  flock  for  ege  pro¬ 
duction.  Send  ior  Price  Lilt. 

We  now  offer  breeding 
hens  at  $2,  $3  and  $3  each. 

Eggs  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  15; 
$10  and  $15  pet  100. 

COUNTY  POULTRY  PARM 
-  Box  5  -  Pottatuwii,  l*n. 


Record  213  eggs 

CHESTER 
It.  If.  No.  8 


/  LOWER  PRICES  and 
BETTER  ENGINES 
NEARER  HOME 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


You  tun  «■<•}  »  hettrr  working  engine,  a  toller  built  rnffine  and  a 
jnnrv  oui  oLIc  tic  much  nvitrur  homo  ot  low •*«'  prices.  When 
you  ernnr^*  our  orifps  with  *ihV  other  unwind  builder,  consider 
rrir»?  wr  viyu  you  molu  tor  yotir  moriry  tn  power;  we  K>ve  you  de- 
h.VW  in  New  York  not  way  out  West;  you  can  apt  repairs  in  New 
i  ock  anu  you  ir»»*  an  onicmii  on  *ja  houra  uodeu.  Our  HisJAVl-DlJTI 
•Tijrmf  »*-  *1y|nv:  the  of  flvrvicu  noxr  and  tar.  It.  In  a  real  heavy- 
duty  ctutin*  ju«t  an .it*  namo  implies.  It  is  built  to  stand  the  hurd- 
Mnd  TJlu  cylinder,  p;«tnn,  nnd  nil  th«  rubbing  parts 

are-  steel  hardened,  connecting  rod  bent  steel,  crank  shaft  best 
steel.  Better  ewrinea  cannot  be  bnilt  at  any  price.  They  are  sold 
subject  to  absolute  satisfaction  and  full  free  trial.  A  special  prop¬ 
osition  will  be  ma<’e  one  man  in  each  locality  if  they  tell  us  sizo 
farm  they  have  and  enjrinc  wanted. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  •  *  New  York  City 


Ph v  iilil  rli irk*  $l.’>  pf  r-  Inn  itlrml.  Ttatrlii rijf  cwc*  $1,26  pt*r 
fujtiiiisc  of  13.  iier  hundred,  all  from  Hmvywvhdit, 

VI  icon  ms  HrHvy  WyiiTci*  l.ayhw  mi  br*e 

Clover  Km  up  o.  carefully  for  color,  ami  kept  in 

Open  Front  Housdfc UlHl«M  huivtt  Sanitary  (Yittriif  iotix.  Buffi 
arrival  of  Chick*.  FVi'tlllty  of  K0%  and  ** Abnoluta 

Kuf  Irlairl  Ion  (- 11:1  ran  I  n  'l  ”  Nil  niul  •)  tiL  RCill lltf  stock  for 
sale  until  further  notiiv.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

$12  PER  HUNDRED  after  MAY  15th 

Order  direct  from  This  ad.  if  you  like.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation.  Wo  do  not  publish  a  catalogue 
but,  sell  only  tin  eat  utility  chicks  true  lo  name  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production.  If  we  can't  till 
your  order  when  you  want  It  wo  will  return  your 
money  ohoertnlly.  Full  count  of  healthy  chicks 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  ORDER  NOW. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  Lunenburg,  Mau. 


SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O'Kaue  ...  . ?2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland. . .  .  .  2.00 
Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard .  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  . .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . . .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  . 1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


Line  hred  for  10  years  for 
health,  vigor,  and  heavy 
laying.  All  stock  t rapnested. 
All  males  used  sons  of  200- 
egg  hens.  Reduced  prices 
Catalog  free. 


Vlll  VUD  May  1st, 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM,  R.  D.  9.  Holluton,  Maw. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  farm  raiBeiT birds. 

Ui-M  m  entity  and  Exhibition.  Kggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  five  mating Ust,  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek.  N.  Y. 


u  np||C— Slnglr  OomiiK  (Inly 

H  IiLIIv  h\ir  yeiii'H  we've  relHiu- 
fOtts  lor  breeder*.  $1. 3.7-1  fit 

II.  (ft*  4 1’K E .>  R  I’SIf t  l)nrlon,  Cuim 


Austin’s  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Kggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  setting  (15) ;  utility,  $7  50  per  100, 
Sate  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Chicks. Bonk' 

let  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo«  17.  Centre  Hatbor.N.H. 


Starrett’s  S.  C.  Reds  ^t09da  K; 

dark  and  vigorous.  Eggs  tor  HATCHING,  $7.  $10  $15  per 
1 00.  A  tew  settings  w  $5  per  13  from  our  0L0  ACRES 
and  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MATEO  bv  tha  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  J.  II.  STAItKETT,  Oochnxelt,  blass. 


Tompkins- Colonial  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatching  eggs  from  guaranteed  heavy  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers.  $1.50  per  15:  *4  per  60;  $7.50  per  100: 
straight  colonial  strain,  $3  per  15.  Address 

U.  A.  GAEDE,  -  Marlborough,  N.  V'. 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Burnett’s  Hatching  Egg  Offers 


Representative  of  Every  Leading 
,r  JEX&fa.  Strain.  Our  stock  won  13  years. 
r--jrYr**'  Try  our  Turkeys.  Special  olfer  on 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  big 
brahmas.  Hot  our  Circular.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Britlnnas  Eggs 
only  $6  per  hundred.  Winners  12  years.  Write  us. 

COLOENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS 
W.  L  BUHNcIT,  Prop.  OHicc  216  Broadway,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


10. 000  a  n-Aftk.  Order  direct  from  this  a  Tv 
time.  My  Book*  M  Profits  ia  Poultry  Kecpino 


arm 


niny  PtllPIfC  Vigorous,  sturdy,  healtby  cliicks  from  farm-raised  breeding  flocks  of  pedi- 
DAd  I  vrliv*lV»3  greed,  heavy  layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Gibson  eggs  from  Utility 
strains  guaranteed  80%  fertile. 

BREEDING  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITEJWYANDOTTES  , 

1  Infuse  Gibson's  “  Bred  to  Lay  "  blood  in  your  flocks.  The  birds  are  large,  hearty  ami  ^4  \  ^ 
vigorous  and  will  make  your  flocks  productive  and  profitable.  Let  us  stock  your  farm  b 
sf  -f  or  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order  early  ;  you  get  better  service.  Illustrated  /  \  jc. 
.  1  foliler  on  re<iuest.  vgre 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  DRAWER  C,  GALEN  FARMS,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  6.  1916 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  sees  Milk  fed,  inoculated  and  free  from 
iice.  Fees  hatching  fine.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a 
day’s  notice  Hi  $5  por  100.  DO^  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  hatching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  batched,  the  kind  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Bab;  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  May  d  $10 


Solved,"  free  with  ai  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgrar  Bridge,  Box  *5*  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R»  &  S.  C,  ff.  I.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


piT  REBRED. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Place  Your  Order  for  Chicks  Now 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN-BRED  LEGHORNS-no  English 
blood.  Don’t  send  to  us  if  you  want  anything  but 
the  pure,  unadulterated  American  Leghorn  that,  we 
have  been  improving  for  years.  We  raise  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  not  brassy  or  yellow  Leghorns,  and  we  don’t 
raise  the  2  or  s  pound  kind  Our  strain  has  got  size 
and  color  and  pallets  from  these,  properly  handled, 
lay  eggs  that  bring  top. market  price,-..  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  the  kind  or  Leghorns  that  you  will  eventually 
buy.  Birds  from  our  .strain  Last  year  laid n pas  high 
as '.'fill  eggs,  and  for  good  average  egg  production  iu 
big  hooks  they  aro  a  very  profitable  strain.  We  have 
customers  who  Cleared  over  #<  a  bird  hist  year  from 
our  stock,  the  run  Of  the  hatch.  We  are  liap-u6St- 
ing  every  pul  let  on  our  plant,  and  our  methods  and 
farm  are  alwaysopen  fortbe  inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  issue  a  104-page  catalogue;  costs  us  over 
14c  .  that  we  will  mail  to  you  for  -tc.  In  stamps. 

The  Everlay  Farm  (The  Lord  Farms)  Box  240-F,  Methuen.  Mass. 


MATTITUCK 
White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $10  PER  100 

JUNE  CHICKS  -  -  $9  PER  100 

rtARUON-YOUNC  STRAIN 
To  inauro  success,  get  these  vigorous,  hred-to-lay 
chicks.  One  farm,  slockod  with  2.000  hens  of  this 
strain,  is  getting  now— April  20— over  1,200  egga  per 
day.  They  have  bought  chicks  each  yoar  for  the 
par.l  four  years.  Scud  for  descriptive  circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


CHIX 


Si  S.  C.  R  E  D  Olid 
°  W.  LEGHORN 

The  Evidence  is  contained  in  our 
Illustrated  Catalog  (Pod  Free) 
"More  Money  from  Chix 
and  Enas  for  Hatching" 
Special  May  end  Juno  Prices 
Address  Dopt  4 

A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Cyphers-Young  Strain 

of  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  —  10  weeks  —  $60  per  100 

CHICKS . $10  per  100 

HATCHING  EGGS,  90*  Fertile  -  $5  per  100 

Selected  stock,  vicorous  and  prolific.  Milk  fbd  and  on  All  it!  fa 
range.  Abaolutely  disease  free. 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Tnm  S. C. Whits Loghorn Chicks 

I  Dill  UdllUII  and  Eggs  for  Hatching 

from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by  imported 
males  from  260-egg  hen.  Also  American-bred  record 
laying  stock.  Breeders  free  range  grown,  healthy 
ami  vigorous.  Chicks  properly  hatched,  easy  to 
raise.  Capacity,  2,600  weekly.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed,  Frir.es  low.  It.  T.  JO  VV I  NG,  A  tluntic,  l’a. 

White  Leghorn  Hans 

and  COCKERELS.  PetorJ.Waijnrr,tlurlh8r«nd!.Sulli»iinCo.,N.T  < 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

250  egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yollow  legs  and 
buaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  oue  side. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexrille,  N.  Y. 

<wS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 

npV  /^Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng- 
wSgw)land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
sts£/  Circular,  25  Lay.  Cont.  Reports  and  f  the  moat 
—  .iW-  practical  catalog  written.  “Utility  Facts"  Free. 

J,  R.  PARKS,  Box  V.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c 

“As  good  as  the  Best.1'  Leaders  in  Laying  Contest. 
Delivery  al  ter  May  15th ;  after  June  1st  10  cents.  2- 
yenr-oid  hens,  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
Storrs' Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  reeords 
248-262.  3.000  chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 
A.  B.  HALL  -  ,  Walllne lord.  Conn. 


“ELMORE”  BABY  CHICKS  15  CENTS 

and  ud.  S.  C.  While  Leghorn*  (We  keen  no  other). 
Braaain# from  Imported  MuIoa  from  2f>0  E ate  Hon, 
Stock  tested  for  white  diarrhea  by  Storra  Station. 
MntS  ox  list  f  roe .  Some  fine  Airedale  Pup* reasonable. 

ELMORE  FARM,  R.  3,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


BREEDING  BIRDS  ONLY 

250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCK0FF  STRAIN;  free  range;  40  Acres;  large,  vigor¬ 
ous.  laying  heavily*  best  health  guaranteed.  Pure 
white;  combs,  large  bright  red.  Legs,  strong  deep 
yellow.  Big  laying  records.  Low  price.  Qniek  sale. 


Fern  Rock  Poultry 


Fresco,  Pa. 


Utility  Leghorn  Breeders! 

White  Leghorn  cooks  and  cockerels.  $5  each.  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  laying  strain  as  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Day-old  chicks.  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now  Pcasley,  Chtshire,  Conn. 

Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Ranoocas liens  ui»tt-0  with  Pur.,  Uaron  Ooekorc-ls.  S5.00 
the  hundred.  From  Barrons  mated  with  Pure  Imported 
Barron  Cockerels  S7.00  the  hundred.  80%  fertHity  gmranteed 

* The  White  Poultry  Farms  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

STORRS  Baby  Chicks 

PEN  After  May  IS,  10  for  SI. 50 

8 B  SO  for  S6. 60.  EGGS,  May  1st 

^ S5— 100.  Circular  Free 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-2Cil-284-egg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de. 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PAHERSONTOUITRY  FARM,  Clayton.fi  V! 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  While  Leghorns  “*£don 

Young  strain  Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Special  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs.  Prompt  shipments  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Do  You  Want  the  Best  “Utility”  Chicks  ®NrG  pmet? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  great  vigor  and 
large  size.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  S,  C.  VV.  ).eg- 
bornsonly.  Barron-Wjrckoff Strain  F.M-DAYln 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cinelnnatus,  New  York 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILLBR00K  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— a  large  and  heavy-laying  straiu. 
Large  white  Eggs  and  many  of  thorn.  $1  per  15; 
$1.73  per  30;  $5  por  101).  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllhoa,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain  :  6-weoL  piilleu  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faum,  Huntington,  N.Y 

<5  R  Whital  P(rhnrn9~R-C  R TReds.BestKgg Strains 
J.  U.nniieLBgnorns  K„p|(llld)  N„W  Zealand  and 

America  can  Produce.  26,000  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale* 
Prici-s  low.  Write  us.  Twin  Unit  Farm,  Ito*  It,  Palmyra.  I'll. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

IS.  C.  W.  Loghorus?$5  per 
100,  Colonial  Red  Straiu  S.  C.  K.  I.  Rods.  $6.  per 
100.  -Sheppard  strain  S,  C.  Anconas.  $fi.  per  100. 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm,  Otto,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  WYANDOTTES  I 

Obieks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  ■ 

strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we  im-  Aw,--Vk: 
ported  from  Tom  Barron's  heaviest 
layers,  bird.-;  with  records  ranging  *— — ” ““ 
from  27*5  to  283  eggs  in  pullet  year.  A  few  more 
chicks  foriumodUuo  delivery.  Write  formating  list. 

C.  E.  BURGER  Co.,  Maryland 


DAY-OLD  CHIX 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 

Eggs  and  Chix  from  free  range,  thorobred  stock 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 

Ducklinga  and  Guinea  Chix  also  supplied 
Commercial  Hatching  83000  egg  capacity 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 


n  LI  I  r  If  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS, 
LnlLiVO  R  I  REDS,  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  Catalogue  free. 
IV .  F.  UILLPOT,  Box  1,  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 

5S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS,  records  181-197, 
mated  with  BUUY  BOY,  out  of  220-egg  hen, $10.  Cata¬ 
logue  S.  C.  Reds  ready.  Rail-Lag  Poultry  Colony,  R.  5,  Owcga,  M.T. 


GEORGE’S  White  Leghorns  |10c. 

1.000  BULLY.  GOOD  chicks,  May  JCth.  $10  per  100,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed;  300,  May  Dili:  hatches  every 
Tuesday ;  circular.  Gcoruc  Phillips  R  35,  Seymour.  Conn. 


KLirKup  Day  Old  Cliiclis 

S.C.  WHITE  I.FOIlOBJiS  EXCLUSIVELY 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chicks  arc  from  selected  stock  of  high  egg  production,  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm,  $15.00  per 
100,  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  of 
pullets  on  application,  f  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  get 

What  you  want,  When  you  want  It. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  P0ULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-fifth  week  shows  a  gain  of 
173  eggs  over  last  week,  the  total  for  this 
week  being  4,564.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes  make  the  high  score  of  61, 
taking  first  place  for  the  week.  Homer 
P.  Deming’s  R.  I.  Reds  are  second  with. a 
score  of  59,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  in 
third,  Mr.  Collingwood’s  R,  I.  Reds  lay¬ 
ing  57.  This  pen  has  laid  a  total  of  657 
and  the  contest  is  not  half  over  yet. 

Obed  G.  Knight’s  White  Wyandottes 
laid  56.  These  birds  come  the  nearest  to 
being  egg  machines  of  any  in  the  contest. 
Running  hack  from  this  week  their  record 
is  50-58-59-55-57-5-1-55-54-54.  With  the 
56  of  this  week,  it  makes  the  limit  of 
variation  in  70  weeks,  only  five  eggs. 
Tom  Barron's  Wyandottes  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  total  production,  score  1,083, 
Knight’s  pen  score  1,076,  only  seven  eggs 
behind ;  31  pens  laid  50  or  over.  The 
total  output  for  the  week  of  all  the  pens, 
shows  over  65  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
total. 

“Lady  Eglantine,”  the  hen  that  laid 
314  eggs  hist  year  at  the  Newark.  Del., 
contest,  completed  two  years  of  existence 
April  14th.  In  that  time  she  has  laid  365 
eggs,  which  is  an  egg  for  every  two  days 
since  she  was  hatched.  Since  the  contest 
ended  last  November,  she  has  not  been 
fed  for  heavy  egg  production,  hatehable 
eggs  and  livable  chicks  being  what  was 
desired,  otherwise  the  above  record  might 
have  been  exceeded.  In  the  Newark  con¬ 
test  White  Wyandottes  have  outlaid  all 
other  breeds :  at  Mountain  Grove.  Mo„ 
Black  Orpingtons  are  in  the  lead  ;  at  the 
Agricultural  School  contest  at  Hnthorne, 
Mass..  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  other  breed.  I -a ter  iu  the 
season,  when  broodiness  overtakes  the 
heavy  breeds  the  White  Leghorns  will 
doubtless  forge  to  the  front.  From  all 
parts  I  get  word  of  poor  hatches  owing 
largely  to  the  extremely  cold  weather  and 
heavy  snows  which  shut  in  all  poultry 
and  prevented  free  range.  Hatching  will 
be  carried  over  into  May  this  year,  more 
than  usual. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  44  0,58 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York...,  53  585 

Frank  L,  Tuttle,  Massachusetts. . . .  30  041 

Jules  F,  Fntnrnis,  Long  Island .  30  873 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  .  44  577 

Fairfield*  Farms.  New  Hampshire...  40  770 

0.  A.  Foster.  California . 34  537 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon. ...... .  40  770 

Hock  Roue  Farm,  New  York . 55  820 

Meudelay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio  ......  47  502 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  . 32  578 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  ........  45  785 

Albert  T.  Lenzeu,  Massachusetts. . . .  42  735 

Keweenali  Farm.  Massachusetts .  30  023 

Holliston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts..  04  804 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 46  642 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  Tt.  Wilcox.  Connecticut.  30  542 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York . .  30  613 

National  White  Wyan.  Club.  Pa....  41  539 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  50  1,070 

1*.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  .  50  934 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . . 55  003 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  44  020 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  47  840 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. .  3S  721 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  53  074 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 01  1,083 

Marsden  Cross  F.  Farm,  England....  53  806 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  30  574 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  53  726 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  0.  Bray,  Missouri .  21  695 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  36  445 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Fanbom ,  Massachusetts..  48  647 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  50  533 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  40  787 

A.  B.  Brunriage,  Connecticut.. .  51  804 

lllltvlcw  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont. . . .  40  807 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  59  674 

Charles  O.  Polhernus,  New  York .  38  802 

8.  G.  McLean.  Connecticut .  54  584 

Springdale  poultry  Farm.  Connecticut  60  811 

Laurel  TTi  11  Farm.  Rhode  Island....  48  649 

IT.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  30  584 

Harry  B,  Cook,  Connecticut.........  85  653 

A.  W.  Rumery.  New  Hampshire....  50  892 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut .  65  790 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  K.  1 .  48  723 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  ........  42  713 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts....  44  729 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  44  878 

11.  W.  Colilngwood,  Now  Jersey....  57  657 

W,  H,  Bnnisteiid,  Connecticut. .... .  39  502 

Pineerest  Orchard*.  Massachusetts..  54  862 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  35  710 

Jos,  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . 48  674 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . .  53  672 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 40  609 

Jay  H.  Ernisae,  h'e v,  York . 42  60(1 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  53  40S 

James  If.  Lord,  Massachusetts. . . . . .  42  500 

Mrs.  liollln  S.  Wood'ruff,  Connecticut  44  080 

Wlndsweop  Farm.  Connecticut  ......  51  075 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut......  51  7st 

I*.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  51  573 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York  47  509 

F.  M.  l'easley .  Connecticut .  47  724 

Gluts.  Heigl,  Ohio  ..................  46  430 

Tom  Barron,  England  ..............  55  S53 

Will  Barron,  England  .  52  92S 

J.  Coliinson,  England  .  32  60S 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England...  45  754 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa.  . .  48  658 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  45  742 

River  Ledge  Farm.  Connecticut.....  48  643 

Frank  15.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  41  795 

Margaret  a  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  47  4H« 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  49  553 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  32  569 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  01  047 

Kills  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  44  715 

N,  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut . .  43  519 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y...  50  686 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut. ...... .  52  030 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  48  042 

Totli  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 37  414 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois .  49  644 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  . .  45  642 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York .  49  670 


Mr.  Poultryman  —What 
would  you  give  to  say  this  ? 

“1  have  fried  various  patent  chick  feeds,  bul 
consider  your  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
the  best  1  have  ever  used,  being  composed  of  * 
variety  of  sweet,  wholesome  grains  without 
the  usurd  excessive  amount  of  cracked  corn 

“1  did  not  lose  a  single  cluck  from  bowel 
trouble  and  was  never  so  successful  before  in 
raising  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous  chicks,  and 
next  year  1  shall  use  your  chick  feed  again.”1 

G.  A.  H.,  CANAL  FULTON,  O. 


The  above  is  only  one  of  many 
testimonials  received  in  regard  to 
H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 

It  is  typical  in  that  it  repeats  in 
actual  results  what  we  claim  for 
H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

contains  cut  oatmeal.  Being  par* 
ticularly  dry,  it  keeps  for  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  long  period  in  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  condition.  It  is 
steam-cooked  and  hence  easily 
digested  when  the  chicks  are 
only  a  few  days  old. 

More  poultrymen  are  using  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  each  year  because 
it  saves  the  chicks.  Will  you  try  it  on 
this  year’s  brood  ? 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONN, 

/Jm^Improved  Parcel 
^  Post  Egg  Boxes 

V.  New  Flats  and  Fillers 

New  Egg  Cases 

y^j^^ChampionOataSDfoutet 

CatJlog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street  New  York 

Carneau  Pigeons 

Bust  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sal* 
ALIIIDA  FAKAI,  -  Niantic,  Conn 

PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Th,r&,,¥* 

L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  R.  0-  Box  87,  Goshen,  Orange  Co..  New  Yor» 


UfUITC  I*  A  Dll  1C  11  10-12  lb.  Male$ 
Ifni  I  E  vUlfHldll  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace 
ments  Free,  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTSVILLE  FARMS  •  Duck  Read,  Mountville,  Virgins 

American  Dominiques-Money  Makers 

HERBERT  D.  KOOKS  -  Mills,  Pa 

Frrrre-^  npr  <5nHinir  GUARANTEED  CRYSTAL  KELLAft 
Lggs  io  per  veiling  STHASS.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS! 

from  selected  atook.  Good  Winter  layers. 

W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave  ,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  < 

QR  VARIETIPQ  Finc  Pbipken*.  Ducks,  Turkeys,  stock 
03  ihuIlIIlO  and  F.ergs.  Low  prices.  Big  now  illus 
trared  circular  rice.  JOHN  K.  IIHATWOLE,  llnrrl, Unbare, T# 

60  BEST  BREEDS 

dilukctit,,1uclct,i:e<!*e, turkeys, cnlncat, dose  nndharci.  Slack  tor 
New  Ill.  Catalog  Free.  COWIN  X.  S0U0ER,  Box  R,  Tellard,  ti 

sale- Mammoth  Light  Brahmas 

eggs  7c.  each  BLOOMER,  West  Rutland,  Vt 

Trap-Nested  White  Orpington  EGGS  r„“Jtock 

STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Rond,  LYONS.  NEW  Y0RR 

Heavy. Laying;  Straiu  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
Eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  15-  Odithia  Farm,  R,  Stanley,  N  Y 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch 
ing,  85c..  15;  $4-50,  100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperancc,  N.Y 

Improved  SilrcrCampines  g'SSSgff 

FROM  PRIZE-WINNING  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs.  $3  * 
dozen,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  MARIE  HISSOM,  Sartii.Obu 

rUE  BRED  BOURBON  BED  TURKEY  EGGS 

Prize-laying  strain,  $4  per  11. /  Fiona  Horning 
Indianlt.Duck  Eggs. $1.25 per  12. \Ne,  1.  Genessee,  Pa 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs^5^  ^ 

catalog  3c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  goMilor  from  the 
mountain.  WhLKX  VIEW  I'Ol'MUV  FARM,  Bollovlllo,  P» 

Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

$4  per  10.  K.  0.  Fed  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep,  H.  ,J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penna 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  SI£&fr {: 

Red,  Oampines,  Miuorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandotte* 
Maple  Cove  Foultry  Yards,  K.  3,  Athens, Fa, 


money  and  stock  after  necessary  expenses 
have  been  paid ;  the  proper  division  of 
such  expenses  depends  entirely  upon  mu¬ 
tual  agreement,  and,  as  said,  should  be 
definite  and  in  writing.  m.  b.  d. 


,Tas.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  4T, 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio .  43  ' 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Jj.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan .  43  ‘ 

O.  h.  Magrey,  Connecticut. .  44  ; 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  .T'llinson,  England  .  50  1 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  30  J 

Mottl«d  Anconas. 

Olaud’e  Clinton,  Now  Jersey  .  38  ( 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York .  47  J 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  39  ( 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  53  ’ 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  37  ‘ 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  52  ’ 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  blood 
spots  in  eggs?  I  do  not  think  the  hens 
are  laying  too  heavily,  only  what  one 
would  expect  at  this  time  of  year,  five  or 
six  cases  weekly  from  450  hens.  Their 
grain  ration  is  half  corn,  the  other  half 
wheat  and  oats.  The  mash  of  which  I 
append  formula,  may  seem  high  in  beef 
scrap,  but  sifting  shows  that  40  per  cent., 
of  the  scrap  is  hone,  wooden  skewers  and 
other  things  which  are  not.  meat.  The 
number  of  eggs  with  blood  spots  is  so 
many  that  my  dealer  has  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  it. 

Mash  formula  ;  100  lbs.  bran,  75  lbs. 

cornmeal,  75  lbs.  middlings,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal,  50  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  beef 
scrap.  e.  f.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  presumably 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  minute  blood 
vessel  somewhere  along  the  oviduct,  or  at 
the  ovary,  with  the  consequent,  pouring 
out.  of  a  clot  of  blood  which  is  included 
within  the  egg  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  a 
trouble  of  frequent  occurrence  in  well- 
fed,  heavy-laying  flocks,  and  I  know  of 
no  method  of  preventing  it,  save  such 
measures  as  would  diminish  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Candling  the  eggs  will  detect  these 
blood  spots.  Your  mash  is  rather  heavy 
in  meat  scrap  if  the  scrap  is  of  high 
grade :  100  lbs.  in  500  of  the  mash  would 
be  ample.  M.  B.  D. 


Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 

T5RED  15  years  lor  high  production  of  eees  and 
meal.  Hatching  eggs  that  arc  showing  85^> 
fertile  Sfl.no  per  ion.  g,v>.no  per  HHM).  Day-old 
chicks.  $18.06  per  I0O.  sio.uo  per  50.  $5.00  por  26. 
8170.00  per  1000.  Reduction  in  price.  „rt»r  May  1, 

free  Circular  H.  A.  Wilson,  Prop.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


START  RIGHT 


There  Will  Be  No  Bowel  Trouble 
When  Feeding 

Blatchford’s  Milk  Mash 

Don't  take  chick  chances.  After  they  are  five 
weeks  old,  add  10%  fresh  corn-meal  to  the 
mash  and  you  have  the  best  grondng  food 
made,  and  you  make  it. 

Ask  us  how  to  feet  32%  increased  weifeht  on 
your  Sprinfe  Chickens  in  12  days.  It's  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter. 

Send  for  leaflet  “ How  to  raise 
100%  hatch  in  record  time " 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  or 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan  .*.  Illinois 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  MTo?°SE 

Settings,  it  .{HI  ntid  $2.50  per  15-  Mating  list  free. 
THKO.  1..  I’UOLE,  Oept.  K,  DeWltt,  N.  Y. 


“Perfection”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Eggs  from  world’s  best  strain.  From  prize-winners, 
$3  per  sotting;  4  settings,  $10.  Utility  oggs  from 
same  blood.  $1.50  per  setting:  $8  oer  100.  Cockerels, 

$3,  $4.  $5.  i>r.  H  A  YM  A  N,  Uoylestown,  Fa. 


Hopper  Feeding  ;  Airing  Eggs 

How  do  you  like  the  plan  of  feeding 
laying  stock  the  different  ingredients  of 
the  dry  mash  in  separate  hoppers  and 
allowing  the  hens  to  balance  their  own 
ration?  Would  you  advise  feeding  liens 
in  confinement,  whole  oats  in  hoppers,  as 
some  recommend  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  air 
eggs  during  incubation  in  a  room  with  a 
temperature  of  from  45  to  55  degrees? 

Pennsylvania.  C,  E.  w. 

I  have  never  tried  the  plan  of  feeding 
the  ingredients  of  a  dry  mash  separately 
but  should  expect  that  the  fowls  would 
balance  their  ration  about  as  a  small  boy 
would  if  bread  and  butter,  potatoes,  meat, 
pie  and  ice  cream  were  set  before  him  and 
he  was  told  to  help  himself.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  feeding  whole  oats  from 
hoppers,  or  in  any  other  way.  Not  being 
very  palatable,  hens  usually  eat  the 
other  grains  offered  first,  but  will  ordi¬ 
narily  eat  a  reasonable  amount  of  oats 
also,  T  see  no  advantage  in  feeding  them 
separately  from  hoppers. 

Incubator  eggs  are  “aired”  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  than  airing,  there¬ 
fore  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  im¬ 
material,  save  that  the  lower  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room  the  shorter  the  time 
that  the  eggs  should  remain  out  of  the 
incubator.  M.  B.  D. 


Utility  Barred  Rocks 


See  their  record  in  last  year's  contest  at  fitorrs.  Free 
range  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  eggs.  Merritt  M.  Clark .  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  ^^ou^f.-eeoSmehent 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  (Jouvemeur,  N.Y, 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  C, 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  8end  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM.  -  Box  137,  Demarest,  N.  J, 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD-a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS — 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  brooders  tested  ;  froe  of  white  diarrhoa 


Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $10  per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Contagious  Diseases 

In  December  I  picked  out  50  sick  hens; 
their  mouths  and  throats  were  lined  and 
tonguey  covered  with  a  yellow  skin,  very 
foul ;  deep  cankers  in  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  and  pus  in  one  eye.  I  gave  local 
treatment  with  iodine  and  alcohol  and 
sometimes  creolin  and  water.  1  also  used 
permanganate  .  of  potassium  in  drinking 
water.  Most  of  them  recovered  minus 
one  eye.  They  were  never  entirely  free 
from  the  disease  but  now  they  are  in  had 
shape  again,  I  separated  them  and 
penned  them  all  up;  40  very  sick,  lay  two 
to  10  eggs  per  day;  70  looking  fine,  42 
eggs;  30  affected,  20  eggs  per  day.  None 
is  free  from  infection  as  cases  develop 
among  those  that,  are  looking  fine.  I  have 
kept  a  careful  egg  record.  In  1908  a 
flock  of  pullets,  one  and  two-year-old  hens 
averaged  GO  eggs  per  year.  No  trap-nests 
are  used  but  I  mark  my  hens  that  lay  in 
October  and  November  before  shedding. 
I  use  their  eggs  to  set  the  following 
Spring.  My  flock  lays  well  late  in  the 
Fall  and  begins  in  March  and  now  av¬ 
erages  120  eggs  for  pullets,  one  and  two- 
year-old  hens  per  year.  1  set  my  incu¬ 
bators  May  1  and  again  three  weeks  later. 
Is  it  advisable  to  use  eggs  from  the  "look¬ 
ing  fine”  flock  for  setting?  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  get  vaccine  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  to  treat  this  section  of  the 
flock  before  using  their  eggs,  or  should  the 
vaccine  he  used  on  till  oases  that  develop? 
Is  the  vaccine  a  cure  for  roup  or  a  pre¬ 
ventive?  Have  rny  hens  roup?  T  might 
kill  all  sick  hens  and  sell  all  well  ones 
and  buy  eggs  to  set.  If  I  do  this  l  lose 
the  Summer's  egg  production  and  shall 
have  to  grade  another  Hook  up.  Is  the 
disease  likely  to  appear  again  in  a  new 
flock  raised  from  other  eggs  and  kept  in 
the  same  houses  and  on  the  same  ground? 
If  I  keep  this  flock  what  more  can  I  do 
to  get  them  into  normal  condition?  I 
clean  the  houses  and  use  much  lime.  I 
see  that  the  disease  is  highly  contagious 
ns  many  hens  with  spots  on  the  combs 
and  canker  look  healthy  in  color  and  ac¬ 
tions  and  lay  eggs,  hut  soon  become 
droopy  and  get  bowel  trouble  and  eat  and 
drink  very  little.  M.  s, 

Ohio. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  hatch  from 
hens  that  have  been  seriously  sick,  not 
because  disease  is  necessarily  transmitted, 
hut  because  the  vitality  of  such  fowls  is 
impaired  and  their  progeny  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  game  vigor  ns  that 
from  robust,  bealihy  stock.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  vaccine 
treatment  that  you  mention  to  advise 
you  with  regard  to  it.  You  evidently 
have  a  serious  contagious  disease  present 
in  your  flock,  very  likely  roup,  though 
avian  diphtheria  and  contagious  epithel¬ 
ioma  present  similar  symptoms  and  the 
differentiation  is  difficult  and  a  matter 
of  dispute.  At  any  rate,  radical  meas¬ 
ures  to  rid  your  premises  of  the  infection 
are  indicated.  If  young  stock  to  replace 
this  flock  cun  he  raised  apart  from  them 
and  front  disease-free  fowls,  this  would 
best  he  done.  Before  placing  the  young 
stock  in  the  old  quarters  the  latter  should 
be  most  thoroughly  eleaued  and  disinfect¬ 
ed,  and  this  should  he  done  several  weeks 
before  their  occupancy  by  the  muv  flock. 
If  slightly  sick  fowls  or  those  that  have 
apparently  recovered  are  kept,  they  are 
very  likely  to  continue  the  infection  in¬ 
definitely.  While  temporizing  measures 
may  finally  succeed  iu  Tidding  a  flock  of 
serious  infection  with  roup,  or  similar  dis¬ 
ease.  radical  ones  are  likely  to  prove  most 
satisfactory  and  least  expensive  in  the 
long  run.  M.  B.  D. 


UflllTr  AADUICU  10-12  lb.  Males 
Will  I  L  VVlfHIOn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


White  Wyandottes— “Regal  Strain” 

The  world's  greatest  "Utility  Show  Strain."  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  grand  Hocks  of  farm-range  birds, 
$1.50  par  15;  $8  per  1110.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  K.  B.  U  N  I.)  K  Rfi  1  L  L, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm.”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks— Eggs  etching 

Selected  from  best  Winter  layers  or  snowy  white 
eggs.  $2  per  setting.  90%  fertility. 

H.  li.  MORGAN  -  Amenta,  N.Y. 


Chicks  that  Live-$15  per  100 

Silver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Fokin,  Rouen,  and  Runner  Ducklings,  25c.  each ;  $20 
nor  100.  World's  Best  Blood  Lines.  ALDHAIM 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  PhoenixvUle,  Fa. 


from  pure  fawn  and  white;  prolific 

layers.  *1  per  13.  Wm.  W-  Keith.  Cahoclon,  NY. 


TURK P Y  FRRQ—M- Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett, 
I  Unite  I  CUUu  White  Hoi.  $3  25  per  12,  prepaid  by 
mail  or  express.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching 

When  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  is  it 
safe  to  lie  guided  by  the  following:  Choose 
all  eggs  as  perfectly  "round”  as  possible. 
Discard  all  "long”  eggs  as  they  generally 
do  not  hatch.  Discard  all  "pointed”  eggs 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be  roosters? 

Cranford,  N.  J.  S.  C.  s. 

Some  hens  always  lay  “round”  eggs, 
and  others  lay  "long”  eggs,  or  “pointed” 
ones,  and  any  of  them  may  hatch  if  a 
good  active  male  bird  runs  with  the  hens. 
Th eve  is  an  "old  woman's”  notion  that 
pointed  eggs  produce  roosters  and  round 
eggs  pullets.  According  to  that  some  hens 
would  never  produce  anything  but  pullets 
and  others  nothing  bill  male  birds.  Why 
not  try  it  for  yourself?  Set  one  ben  on 
pointed  eggs  only,  and  mark  the  chicks; 
and  another  on  round  eggs,  and  next  Fall 
you  would  know  by  actual  experience 
just  how  much  truth  there  was  in  these 
theories.  Eggs  which  have  small  spots 
all  over  the  shells,  thin  places,  do  not 
hatch  well,  as  they  are  apt  to  dry  out  too 
much  ;  but  I  have  had  all  kinds  of  eggs 
hatch,  those  with  bands  or  ribs  on  the 
shell,  and  other  imperfectly  formed  shells. 
Even  double  yolked  eggs  will  hatch  occa¬ 
sionally.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  '“Trect0 

Thirteen  Eggs.  $3;  Utility  Egg?,,  $5  Hundred.  1.200 
Eggs  'CANDEE"  cheap.  iCirculru-.) 

J.F.  Byron, 75  Quarry  St.,WilUmantic,Conn. 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 

64  CntCatalogFvae.  Edwin  Sender,  Telford, Fa. 


Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

AN0  SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  15  Eggs.  $1.25;  30. 

$2.25;  50.  $3.  KJ  .MEKSTANDISJH,  Naples,  N.Y. 


will  fill  the  egg  basket  next  winter.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods,  8  to  13  cents. 
Hutching  Eggs.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 


While  Wi/anHnllfl*  »KED  TO  LAY|"REGALS.” 

nniienyanaoues  Chiol{l,  ,8l..  Pach  Hatching 

eggs,  $7  per  100.  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Hopewell  Jet.  ,N.Y. 


—My  birds  Have  Won  20  first  pre¬ 
miums  this  season.  Eggs,  $2 — 15. 

W.  H.  HARRINGTON.  Caledonia,  Ohio 


SilverWyandottes 

Catalogue  Free. 


lb.  hamn.  7  and  8  !b.  cocka.  Fertilo 
I  extra,  xuimintotrl  Trap  non  tod  amt  Pod* 
lp:r.-.'*1  Stork. 

WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 
Importer  end  frveder  Marfearvugfe,  N.  Y. 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  d^{y‘s®  VRya" 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  liubt  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W.  and  B 
Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free 
RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverclale.  N’.  J 


rn  BABY  CHICKS  iff  dependable  unallt?  from  our 
111  7800  Mammoth  Machine.  Custom  hatching 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO  ,  Westwood.  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  1916  MATING  LISTliVsiVffi 

Comb  Loghorns  pays  $3  ouch  ovor  ordinary  hens. 

lilngham  Egg  Farm,  North  Blugham,  Fa. 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $4.00  per  100.  Day-old.  chicks 
$13  per  100. 

Onk  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I. 


PUIPIf  C  “Late  Season  Bargains"  on  S, 

C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Broiler  chicks,  $6,90  per  100  and  up, 
Let  us  book  your  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Booklet  free.  CYCLONE  HAICHERY,  Bex  B.  Richfield,  Pa 


EGGS-M^Fertae-EGGS-i’S&fSH,^ 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Minorcas.  laeggs.  TOcents:  100 
eggs.  $3.05.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Circular  free. 

D.  W.  GOODL1NG,  liox  50,  Richfield,  Fa. 


KFTRH  FlflV.nifl  Hhlrks- Stro,“:0;‘!,Y-to-raise  chaps 

KCIUn  Uay-UIQliniCKSf(p„ri,YBRED"S.O.W  Leg- 

hornHetis  mated  to  pure  BARRON  onekercis  from  con¬ 
test-winning  stock.  These  will  make  grand  layers. 
$10  per  ICO;  Pure  BARRON  strain  ohlx  from  great  lay¬ 
ers,  $12.50  per  100.  R  I.  Reds,  $12  per  100.  Thi*  is  the 
way  our  customers  report;  A  55V  eg*  yield  for  Nov. ; 
laidoncwaek  before  5 mos. old:  raised 30 pallets  from 
50  chick*,  etc.  Boole  order  NOW  Live*  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoctuir,  N.Y. 


Partnership  in  Poultry 

A  agrees  to  put  $500  in  poultry,  buy¬ 
ing  baby  chicks,  eggs  and  some  pullets; 
has  three  incubators  and  brooders.  P,  is 
to  furnish  his  experience  and  labor,  and 
to  receive  one-half  of  the  profits.  A  is  to 
furnish  one  horse  and  one  cow.  B  finds 
parts  of  the  brooders  and  incubators 
missing;  buys  a  colony  hover,  feed, 
dishes,  pays  expressage  on  pullets,  chicks, 
etc.,  and  has  to  hire  a  horse.  Are  all 
these  things  to  be  deducted  from  the 
profits,  or  do  you  consider  this  as  an  in¬ 
vestment?  Give  me  your  opinion  what, 
constitutes  profits  in  a  ease  of  this  kind 
to  be  fair  to  both  parties.  What  would 
he  the  proper  policy  to  work  on? 


T om  Barron  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^ 

because  they  are  "Noted  Layer*. "  I  have  no  other 

breeds.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hsrlwick  Seminary,  New  York 


Pill  I  FTQS-  C.W.  LEGHORNS 
U  t  t  c  ■  Ob  a  k  red  rocks 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  at 
Four  and  Fivn  Months  old,  Wo  are  book  lug  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery,  Frico  so  reasonable  it  will 
not  pay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gllboa,  X.  Y. 


Leghorns  BARRON  Wyandottes 

Egg  prices  reduced  May  1st.  Hens  with  records  made 
on  Mr.  Barron’s  farm  of  273.  271,  269,  etc.  Cockerels 
278-283  breeding.  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsviile,  Pa. 


BARRON  CHIX 


-7  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


216-260-281  egg  strain  of  S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns.  After  May  22nd 
baby  chicks  $13  per  100;  $2 o  tor  200.  After  May  1st  eggs 
$6  per  MO;  #10  tor  200.  Mating-list. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


PHIPIf  C-S  and  11)  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns, 
*■  *  IVO  etc.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones, 

Jacob  NetJtnoutl,  Box  it,  JVI cAUstervillc,  Pa 


Buff,  white  i.iciiouis.  s.  o  h,  t,  mens— Ese«,  »oc.  per 

16;  $1.60  per  60.  Mottled  Ancona.,  Bl.  Mlnnivas,  Ksgj,  ll.no 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  X.  Rqth.  Quikertown,  P». 


There  are  no  established  rules  govern¬ 
ing  such  business  relations  as  those  be¬ 
tween  A  and  15,  In  all  such  partnerships 
there  should  be  definite  agreements  in  the 
beginning  and  these  should  be  in  writing. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  disputes  will  arise  over  con¬ 
tingencies  not  foreseen  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  made.  In  this  case  if  A  agrees 
to  furnish  all  the  necessary  equipment 
for  the  poultry  plant,  he  should,  of  course, 
supply  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  in  com¬ 
plete  running  order.  If  be  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  u  horse  and  does  not  do  so,  so  that  a 
horse  has  to  be  hired,  the  hire  of  the 
horse  belongs  to  his  share  of  the  expense. 
If  a  second  horse  has  to  be  hired,  the 
expense  must  he  settled  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  ;  A  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish 
two  horses  if  he  agreed  to  furnish  only 
one,  Tl’  A  agrees  to  furnish  baby  chicks, 
he  should  pay  all  expenses  connected 
with  delivering  them  at  the  plant  If 
extra  equipment  is  needed,  A  should  he 
consulted  and  his  consent  obtained  before 
it  is  purchased,  but  he  should  pay  for 
such  equipment  if  it  was  originally  agreed 
that  B  was  to  furnish  only  his  skill  and 
labor.  'Profits’  consist  of  surplus  in 


-Day-Old  Chicks  amt  Eggs 

HAMPTON  S.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J 


Black  Leghorn 


Barron-Young  strain,  60c, 

Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Mil 


8-WeekLeghorn  Pullets 


RC  Rr  I  eobnrn*- Best  strains  in  America. 

.  K,.  Dr.  Legnorns  I5  eegs.  $1  M.  Pekin  ducks 
and  W.  China  Geese.  CIAU0IA  BETTS,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS — Prize  winners.  Fggs,  $1  per 

12;  »i  per  50.  6E0.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Box  ISO,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WhilpRnet?- 200-264-oggs.  Tested  for  W.  Diarrhea, 
niiiicnubao  Price  reduced  on  eggs  from  best  pens. 
Breeders, Cockerels.  N08SCQT  EGG  FARM,  Nobscot,  Mass. 


RoseComb  Brown  Leghorns' 

stock, $2  per  15.  Circular.  H, 


-Eggs  from  heavy  lay" 
ing.  prize  w  i  n  n  i  n  e 

BRUSH  S  SON,  Milton,  Vt 


Tra-tc  MorkRvK.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HESSIAN  HILL  WYANDOTTES  ' 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAINS 


“I  UNDERSTOOn  till-  text,  till  right,”  re¬ 
marked  Aunt  Ann  Pee  biers,  after  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  over,  "hut  tiie  preacher’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  puzzled  me  a  good  deal.”— 
Chicago  Tribune, 


Pens  mated  with  Prize  Wiuning  Cockerels. 

"Bred  near  the  Clouds” — Vigorous- 
Healthy  Birds 

Hessian  Hill  Farm.  Croton-on- Hudson 


Carefully  shipped.  $1.00  -  -  -  For  Dozen 
Order  now  and  give  $0.00  *  -  Per  Hundred 
us  date  for  shipment.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

Address  all  Mail  to  New  York  Office,  Box  2,  208  Center  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  G,  1916. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  lias  come  at  last.  It  was  inevitable 
from' the  start.  The  American  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  Ten  years  ago  we  refused  the 
advertising  of  this  concern,  and  predicted 
what  has  now  happened,  and  cautioned 
small  investors  against  its  debenture 
bonds.  Year  after  year  since  we  have 
kept  our  people  advised,  and  annually  or 
oftener  repeated  the  warning.  The  ad¬ 
vertising,  however,  was  accepted  regu¬ 
larly  and  published  almost  continuously 
by  many  of  the  high-class  magazines  and 
literary  and  religious  publications  of  New 
York.  Some  of  them  commended  the 
company  editorially  and  disputed  our  es¬ 
timates  and  analysis  of  conditions. 

The  company  bought  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs  subject  to  heavy 
mortgages,  and  borrowed  the  money  to 
pay  the  balance  on  notes  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  they  called  gold  bonds.  These 
bonds  or  notes  ran  10  to  20  years  at  6 
per  cent.  Some  of  them  were  paid  in  in¬ 
stallments.  the  investor  agreeing  to  pay 
in  a  definite  amount  monthly.  The  con¬ 
tract  provided  that  the  investor  incurred 
a  loss  if  default  were  made  iu  the  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  real  estate  holdings  were  appraised 
at  .$22,098,000,  and  the  mortgages  and 
notes  about  equal  the  appraisal.  With 
any  knowledge  of  real  estate  investments 
in  New  York  it  did  not  require  much 
prophecy  to  see  that  property  bought  en¬ 
tirely  on  borrowed  money  would  sooner 
or  later  come  to  grief.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  how  long  small  investors 
would  continue  to  accept  promises  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  money.  A  number  of 
the  note  holders  have  recently  demanded 
payment  on  mature  notes.  These  evi¬ 
dently  could  not  be  replaced  and  a  re¬ 
ceiver  was  the  only  recourse.  If  forced 
to  a  prompt  settlement,  the  property 
would  have  to  be  sold,  and  the  note  or 
bond  creditors  would  fare  badly.  With 
the  expenses  of  a  receivership  they  will 
not  fare  any  too  well  at  best.  They  will 
have  to  wait  now  for  both  interest  and 
principal,  and  take  what  they  can  get. 

The  papers  that  published  this  adver¬ 
tising  have  a  responsibility  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regrets.  They  claim  respon¬ 
sibility  as  well  as  respectability,  and  (bey 
knew  that  the  chances  were  great.  They 
would  not  invest  their  own  money  iu  the 
promises  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company,  but  they  influenced  their  read¬ 
ers  to  do  so.  They  ought  to  make  up 
the  losses. 

Ou  November  24,  1914,  Bernard  Ball, 
a  live  poultry  dealer  in  New  York  City, 
was  murdered  in  West  Washington  Mar- 
kket  in  New  York  City.  Last  week 
Frank  Ferrara,  a  chauffeur,  and  Giuseppe 
Arichiello  were  convicted  of  tin*  murder. 
Several  other  Italians  are  under  indict¬ 
ment.  The  market  is  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  city,  and  the  Italians  belong  to  a 
gang  on  the  East  Side.  Ferrara  drove 
the  car  and  Arichiello  was  accused  of 
firing  one  of  the  shots  that  killed  Baff. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  evidence  that  the 
Italians  were  hired  to  do  the  killing.  Baff 
was  pi  hying  the  live  poultry  game  with 
the  other  wholesale  dealers,  a  dozen  or 
more  of  whom  were  in  the  penitentiary 
last  year;  but  Baff  played  more  success¬ 
fully  than  the  others.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  raised  for  defensive  purposes, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Italians  got  a 
portion  of  it.  Several  other  murders  fol¬ 
lowed  In  an  evident  attempt  to  cover  up 
tracks  and  remove  evidence.  The  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Italians  is  thought  to  be 
only  a  step  in  the  pursuit  of  the  real 
murderers  who  instigated  the  crime  and 
paid  for  it.  Until  they  are  convicted  jus¬ 
tice  is  unsatisfied. 

I  am  enclosing  $1  for  my  renewal  to 
your  paper.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  farm  paper  I  know  of. ^  I 
am  also  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  ymi.  Can 
rou  find  out  anything  about  M.  G.  Green 
it  Co.,  of  .829  Broad  street,  Lynn.  Mass? 
They  advertised  in  our  local  daily  just 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  again  for  about 
three  weeks  before  Christmas,  for  live 
poultry,  and  as  I  had  some,  and  was  not 
able  to  dispose  of  it  in  local  market  at 
the  time.  I  shipped  them  on  December 
20th,  09  lbs.  chickens  and  28*4  lbs.  old 
liens,  which  they,  according  to  ad.,  would 
pay  10  and  15  cents  per  lb.  for.  amount¬ 
ing  to  $15.82  in  all.  I  have  never  heard 


a  word  from  them  yet,  have  written  them, 
but  can  get  no  reply,  but  my  letters  do 
not  come  back,  so  think  they  must  get 
them  all  right.  Suppose  it  is  the  same 
old  story  of  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  F.  W.  A. 

Vermont. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  response  from  this  company,  which 
seems  to  be  a  one  man  concern  conducted 
by  Edward  J.  Moran.  .Tr.,  now  located  at 
81  Stickney  street,  West  Lynn.  Mass. 
We  do  not  expect  to  get  this  money 
without  suit,  but  the  experience  is 
enough  to  warn  readers  to  refrain  from 
making  shipments  to  Moran  or  the  Green 
Company.  Complaint  should  be  sent  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Through  their  advertisement  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  I  got  into  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  American  Farmers’ 
School,  at  Minneapolis.  They  did  not 
send  me  sample  lessons  as  per  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  I  finally  was  foolish  enough  to 
sign  a  contract  for  farm  manager  course, 

$110,  $5  per  month.  When  I  left - early 

last  Fall  I  notified  them  not  to  send 
more  lessons  until  1  notified  them  to,  as 
I  would  be  away  and  could  not  handle  the 
lessons,  but  they  continued  sending;  now 
they  claim  to  have  sent  more  than  I  re¬ 
ceived.  This  Winter,  after  I  bad  paid  iu 
$40.  which  was  several  dollars  more  than 
the  same  lessons  would  have  cost  by  the 
lesson,  I  wrote  them  that  I  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  their  lessons,  that  for  $1.50 
invested  in  a  good  book,  or  $1  in  a  good 
farm  paper  a  year  I  could  learn  more 
than  I  apparently  could  by  their  course. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  asked  them  to 
surrender  contract,  keep  what  I  bad 
paid  ;  1  would  send  in  all  lessons  which  I 
had  received  and  not  studied,  and  call  the 
matter  square.  This  they  refuse  to  do; 
say  1  must  take  and  pay  for  entire  course, 
and  then  if  not  satisfied  they  will  return 
money.  This  I  do  not  propose  to  do :  I 
know,  when  going  over  the  lessons, 
whether  or  not  they  are  any  good,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  waste  any  more  time  ou 
them.  One  thing  which  seemed  queer  to 
me  was  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
turned  contract  and  first  payment  the 
contract  was  at  once  sold  to  a  company 
in  Indianapolis  called  the  Republic 
Finance  and  Investment  Co.,  to  whom  I 
have  had  to  send  payments.  The  school 
now  says  the  matter  of  contract  is  out  of 
their  hands ;  they  have  no  further  interest 
in  the  financial  part  of  the  deal.  This 
struck  me  as  a  strange  feature,  and  in 
my  last  letter  to  them  I  suggested  they 
note  in  their  advertising  that  all  contract's 
would  be  immediately  sold  to  a  loan  com¬ 
pany.  j.  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  report  of  the  above  subscriber  is 
typical  of  those  who  have  been  induced  to 
sign  orders  or  contracts  for  correspond¬ 
ence  school  courses.  ,T.  W,  C.'s  estimate 
of  the  course  in  question  corresponds  ac¬ 
curately  with  our  own  conviction  regard¬ 
ing  correspondence  school  courses  gener¬ 
ally,  and  on  this  account  we  accept  no 
corresppndence  school  advertising.  We 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  American 
Farmers’  School  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half.  but  the  school  refused  to  cancel  the 
contract.  The  matter  dragged  along  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
when  court  summons  was  served  upon  the 
subscriber  to  appear  in  court  in  the  case. 
Rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  attor¬ 
neys’  fees,  etc.,  to  fight  the  case,  lie  paid 
the  American  Farmers’  School  the 
amount  they  demanded.  The  subscriber 
no  doubt  was  wise  in  doing  so,  as  these 
contracts  are  drawn  in  such  a  way  that 
anyone  signing  them  is  liable  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  course  whether  or  not 
they  get  value  received  for  their  money. 

Our  purpose  in  publishing  the  facts  in 
this  case  is  to  warn  all  readers  that 
when  they  sign  orders  or  contracts  for 
correspondence  school  courses  they  will 
have  to  settle  for  the  amount  specified 
in  the  contract,  or  go  to  the  expense  of 
defending  their  case  in  court.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  complaints  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature  from  other  subscribers — one 
signing  such  a  contract  with  the  Franklin 
Institute.  Rochester.  N,  Y„  and  the  other 
with  the  Sheldon  Correspondence  School. 
Chicago. 


Enclosed  find  card  and  correspondence 
from  Philip  Lambusta,  231  Hudson 
Street,  Newark,  N.  ,T.  The  crate  of  eggs 
was  shipped  in  June  and  I  was  to  have 
$9.50.  I  called  on  him  and  he  promised 
to  pay  hut  have  heard  nothing  from  him. 
I’ll  stand  any  charges.  S.  C.  B, 

Now  Jersey. 

No  adjustment  of  this  account  could 
be  obtained.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  sue,  as  there  seem  to  be  no 
assets.  All  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  ueo 
it  ns  another  instance  showing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  shipping  only  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties. 


How  Was  it 
Made? 

Scientific  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  are  just  as  important  in 
building  a  suit  of  clothes  as  in 
making  an  automobile  or  a 
reaper  and  binder. 
t  Comfort,  satisfaction — all  that 
is  summed  up  in  the  word  “value” 
— depend  on  little  things  done  in 
the  factory. 

At  this  store  we  know  what  is 
back  of  the  clothes  we  sell  to 
men  and  young  men. 

We  have  traced  Clolhcraft 
quality  back  step  by  step  to  the 
searching  tests  of  material,  and 
the  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
turing  methods,  which  have  led 
to  steadily  increasing  worth 
through  70  years  of  experience. 

Come  and  sc-e  how  the  way 
Clothcraft  is  made  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  style,  comfort  and 
lasting  values. 


clothcraft  special  serges 

6g?£45  5w£45 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Fcisa  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalk  inn  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Oolor  Cards.  Write  mu.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  tuvo  you  money. 

D.W.  tngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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1  Va  to  1 6  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Suitable  for  pumping  water,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  operating 
dairy,  spraying,  electric  and  threshing 
machinery,  or  any  general  &  power  re¬ 
quirement. 

Write  for 
free  cat¬ 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating 
size  de¬ 
sired. 


JACOBSON 
MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa..  U.  S. 


Rides  Like  An  Auto 

W Tli*  New  //dfi’i’y  Bolster  Springs  are^ 

Froailc last  like  the  finest  aitloinoliAe  springs.  They! 
r  absorb  all  the  bumps,  jars  and  jerks  of  rough*  uneven 
r  roAfjs,  a:iJ  change  aa  ordinary  wagua  into  «n  easy* 

1  ruling  spring  wsgoo.  A  set  on  your  w.tgott  will  enable 

(you to tfet your pcmh.tble  pioduce  to  market 
Sn  llrsf  class  conditional  ways.  Insist  on  H nr- 
wy'J.  II  your can  t  supply  you  wnte 
usiorfrcc  ca:j*|f>g  and  pneo  list. 

Haf*ej  Spring  Co.,  729-1 71b  St.,  HiclM.Wi* 


HAVANA- 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Strong  and  durable,  because 
they  are  made  on  correct 
principles.  Thimble  skein  or 
straight  steel  axle,  we  fit  them 
all.  We  manufacture  Farm 
Trucks  also  with  either 
Steel  Wheels orWood  Wheels. 
Postal  card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Free  Catalog. 
HAVANA  MET  AT.  YVHEEI.  CO. 
Hoy  17.  llnvann.  Ill. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  i  ou  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


D  for  a  wet  day 

Tower’s  Fisw  Brano 

REFLEX  SUCKER  ’3 

Keeps  you  dry  and 
keeps  you  well. 

f/SHBM® 


A.J.  Tower  Co. 
' '  -  Boston.1! 


WELL  DRe'^NG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


and  Terracing 
Made  Easy -Rigger 

crops— bettor  farms  with 
?  Farm  Ditcher 
&  Road  Grader 
Cuts  ditch  to  1  ft.  Grades  roads. 
Steel — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 


lio&gs 

Monay-bacfc 
I  guarantee. 
All  ~ 


Cleans  ditches,  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  samettmo. 
Does  work  of  b!"  machines.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  Introductory  proposition. 

LOwcnsboroDitcher&GraderCo.lnc.Box84S.  Owensboro, Ky. 


J 


There’s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  bay— bold  it  for  the  top-potch market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors— 510— $16— SllO  u  day  elear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Oil  lOnginc, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  -same  truck  furnishes  power. 
CompleteOUtfit  built  in  our  plant, superior  toiwsembfed  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  stool  chain  transmission  (no  twit  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  Of  solid. suitable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant, 
ly.  Best  pro  et  for  alfalfa,  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

“TON  S  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great,  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  C0.f  508  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


COUfrLCD  TJP 

I  SH08T 


CAN  STATTT  OR 

STOP  INSTANTLY 


r  pff  \ 
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51  M  PUt  STRONG 
OIL  ENGINE 


Send  For* 
Free  Book 
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(Continued  from  jiage  731.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  April  28,  1916. 


Corn. as  to  quality,  bush .  90  @  92 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl.  ..........  5  50  @6  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight.  bush....... .  50  @  61 

Uye.  free  from  oniou . 1  04  @105 

HIS  KBS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 

Calamus  .  10  @  12 

Dandelion .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . . .  2  @  4 

sage  .  12  @  15 

Thyme  •  6  @  7 

Peppermint  Oil .  1  50  @  2  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

TbeSru  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  finality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  doz . 

33 

@ 

35 

.Mixed  oolors,  new  laid  . . 

2S 

@ 

30 

Ordinary  grades . 

OQ 

@ 

24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . 

42 

@ 

43 

Tub.  choice . 

36 

@ 

39 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

33 

@ 

36 

Broilers,  eorumou  to  good,  lb . 

55 

@ 

60 

Fricassee,  lb .  .... 

22 

@ 

24 

Turkeys . 

38 

<Si 

40 

Fowls  . . . 

25 

@ 

2S 

Leg  ot  lamb . 

20 

@ 

22 

Lamb  chops . . . 

22 

@ 

25 

Roasting  beet . 

20 

@ 

24 

Pork  chops  . 

20 

@ 

22 

Lolu  of  pork  . . . 

19 

@ 

20 

Lettuce,  bead . 

6 

@ 

10 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

3 

& 

5 

Cucumbers,  each . 

4 

@ 

7 

Apples,  doz . 

40 

@ 

75 

Cabbage,  head  . 

5 

@ 

7 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

80 

@ 

1  00 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 

ending  April  27,  1916: 

Rutter,  lbs .  2,793.420 

Eggs,  doz . 5,714.760 

Dressed  poultry,  pkgs .  19.290 

T.ive  poultry,  crates..’ .  10.020 

Cotton,  bales  . 25,072 

Apples,  bbls .  33,8]S 

Cranberries,  bbls.  . .  •  20 

Lemons,  boxes  .  396 

Onions,  sks .  27.564 

Oranges,  boxes  .  110.100 

Potatoes,  bbls,  .  30.969 

Corn,  busli . 156,800 

Hay,  tons  .  3.124 

<  bits,  bush .  S22.000 

Rye,  bush .  3.750 

Wheat,  bush .  1,176.500 

Rosin,  bbls .  8.856 

8pts.  Turp.,  bbls .  2.592 

Tar,  bbls.  .  473 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  increasing,  and  with  mod¬ 
erate  demand  market  is  slightly  lower. 


Fancy  local  prints  bring  37  to  38  cents, 
and  good  tub  stock  34  to  36. 

EGGS. 

Business  active  at  26  to  2S  cents  for 
local,  and  23  to  25  for  good  to  choice 
gathered.  Jobbing  business  up  to  31 
cents. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  strong,  except  on  chickens, 
which  are  more  plentiful.  Best  fowls  go 
at  20  cents  down  and  broiler  chickens  33 
to  35.  Ducks  slow  at  IS  to  19  cents. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  small,  hut  demand  light. 
Choice  fowls  bring  22  to  23  cents,  others 
17  to  20.  Chickens,  one  to  1  %  pounds 
each,  40  to  45  cents,  larger  down  to  35. 
Capons,  28  to  29  for  best ;  young  ducks. 
29  to  30 ;  squabs,  $5  to  $5.50  per  dozen. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  selling  fairly  well,  good  Bald¬ 
wins,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Winesap,  $3.50  to  $4  ; 
Ben  Davis  and  Cano,  $2  to  $2.50;  ( I  even¬ 
ing,  $2.50  to  $3;  boxes.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Strawberries  fairly  plentiful  at  13  to  20 
cents;  oranges,  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  box. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  modern  to  and  business 
generally  light.  Best  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bushel,  and 
Jersey,  50  to  75  cents  per  half  bushel 
basket.  Sweets  bring  30  to  60  cents  per 
five-eighths  basket.  Choice  old  onions, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  100-pound  bag:  new, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  Old  cabbage. 
$15  to  $!(■  ton  ;  new.  $2.50  barrel.  Kale 
and  spinach,  75  cents  to  $1  barrel. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  in  light  receipt  and  business  only 
fair.  Best  Timothy  sells  at  $25  and 
lower  grades,  $20  to  $23.  Clover  mixed. 
$20  to  $22.50,  and  inferior  mixed.  $12  to 
$15.  Straw  dull  at  $14  for  best  rye,  and 
$11  to  $13  for  tangled. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  animals  are  in  quite  large  supply, 
but  trading  fair;  calves  lower.  Steers 
have  sold  from  $8  to  $9.50;  bulls,  $6  to 
$7.50;  cows,  $4  to  $7:  calves,  $0  to 
$10.50  sheep,  $7  to  $8.50;  lambs,  $S  to 
$12.50. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  729.) 
and  the  market  is  not  worth  quoting. 
Cranberry  dealers  are  much  better  satis¬ 
fied  than  the  apple  men,  having  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  crop  moving  throughout 
the  season  at  tolerably  good  prices. 
Southern  strawberries  are  becoming  plen¬ 
tiful  and  prices  are  down  to  a  range  of  10 
to  20  cents  per  quart. 

Nearby  hothouse  vegetables  are  still 
doing  fairly  well  despite  the  abundance 
of  Southern  truck.  Lettuce  is  high  at  $2 
a  box  for  choice  lots,  boxes  holding  1 1/> 
dozen.  Cucumbers  are  selling  at  $5  for 
No.  1;  mushrooms.  25  t<>  35  cents  per 
pound ;  radishes  hold  at  $2  or  better  for 
choice  lots;  hothouse  rhubarb  is  still  6  to 
7  cents  per  pound.  Stored  vegetables 
show  no  important  change  in  price,  beets 
holding  at  85  cents,  parsnips,  50  cents; 
carrots.  $1.25.  Native  cabbage  is  scarce 
and  high,  sales  having  been  made  at  $2 
per  barrel.  Outdoor  dandelions  are  50 
to  60  cents  per  box.  native  turnips,  $1 
per  box,  native  beet  greens.  85  cents  per. 
box.  hothouse  tomatoes,  25  cents  per 
pound.  Trade  in  maple  sugar  continues 
fairly  active  on  a  basis  of  12  to  15  cents 
per  pound  for  small  cakes,  and  $1  to 
$1.10  per  gallon  can  for  syrup. 

Potatoes  are  lower,  demand  lias  fallen 
off  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  South¬ 
ern  truck,  including  some  new  potatoes. 
Good  Green  Mountain  stock,  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  $2.20  to  $2.30  per  bag  at  the 
yards.  Gobblers  sell  at  $2  and  $2.10. 
Supplies  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  if  improvement  comes  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  for  a  week  or  two. 
Florida  potatoes  are  selling  $7  to  $7.50 
per  barrel.  , 

GRAIN  MARKET  UNEVEN. 

The  grain  market  deserves  some  study 
on  the  part  of  buyers,  owing  to  changes 
in  relative  prices  of  various  feeds.  Many 
of  the  by-products  seem  considerably 
cheaper  to  use  thau  corn  meal,  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  seems  a  bargain  when,  as  sel¬ 
dom  ha  pons,  it  is  selling  lower  than  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Feeders  who  can  find  grain 
dealers  keeping  a  full  assortment  can 
save  money  by  watching  wholesale  prices 
closely.  Said  the  J.  E.  Soper  Co. :  “The 
future  of  the  corn  market  looks  strong  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  good  corn 
in  the  last  crop.  Illinois  farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  paying  80  cents  for  corn  right 
there,  on  account  of  shortage  for  feeding, 
and  there  is  strong  export  demand.  On 
oats  the  opinions  are  mixed.  The  crop 
went  into  the  ground  in  good  shape  and 
the  acreage  has  probably  increased  on  ac¬ 
count  of  abandoned  Winter  wheat  land  re¬ 
seeded  to  oats.  The  freight  embargo  bad 
no  effect  on  Boston  markets,  except  with 
a  few  dealers  having  short  supplies.  Mill 
feeds  are  low.  comparatively.  Linseed 
usually  sells  $1  to  $5  higher  than  cotton¬ 
seed,  but  now  it  is  $4  lower  than  cotton¬ 
seed  and  can  he  bought  at  about  $31  per 
ton  by  the  carload,  which  is  lower  than 
the  cost  of  cormneal,  while  the  feeding 
value  is  much  higher.  The  same  is  true 
of  hominy,  which  is  a  better  feed  than 
cormneal  and  keeps  better  in  warm 
weather,  but  is  selling  lower  than  corn- 
meal.  It  is  not  very  well  known  in  this 


WANTED — A  young  man  for  general  farm 
work.  W.  M,  CURTISS,  New  Milford',  Conn. 


section,  and  many  grain  dealers  do  not 
keep  if  in  stock.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  grain  market  from  the  feeder's  point 
of  view.  The  small  dealers  do  not  like  to 
carry  a  large  variety.  ‘Don’t  speak  of  it,’ 
said  one  of  them  to  us  this  morning,  'so 
long  as  we  can  sell  the  farmers  cotton¬ 
seed  at  $40  a  ton  and  they  are  satisfied, 
why  should  we  bother  with  linseed," 
“That  is  the  way  most  of  them  feel." 
continued,  the  wholesaler,  ‘‘and  they  will 
keep  right  on  doing  that  way  until  the 
farmers  insist  upon  getting  the  benefit,  of 
changes  in  relative  prices  of  feeds  in  the 
wholesale  markets.  Some  of  the  larger 
feeders  carefully  study  fids  question  and 
buy  in  large  quantities,  blit  the  smaller 
buyers  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  local 
dealers.  Some  pressure  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  dealers  to  make 
them  keep  more  kinds  of  feed  on  hand  all 
the  time,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  done 
if  the  majority  of  farmers  really  under¬ 
stood  the  situation.’’ 

hay  selling  lower. 

The  hay  market,  is  about  $1  lower  on 
choice  grades,  ami  $2  or  $3  lower  on  in¬ 
ferior  grades.  The  freight  embargo  on 
bay  is  over  and  the  higher  prices  quoted 
during  April  brought  heavy  shipments  to 
Boston,  accordingly  the  market  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  weaker,  but  the  over-supply  is  mostly 
on  low  grades.  No  much  good  hay  is  left. 
Said  C.  F.  &  G.  W.  Eddy:  “There  is 
plenty  of  poor  hay,  but  no  great  amount 
of  good  hay.  Prices  ought  to  bold  for 
choice  grades  right  through  the  season 
until  the  new  crop  arrives."  G.  u.  F. 


SITUATION  ns  superintendent  wanted  by  an 
experienced  farmer.  Good  accountant.  A  1 
stock  man  and'  poultry  man;  college  course. 
First  cIukk  experienced  poultry  man  also  desires 
position,  private  place  preferred.  0.  K..  care 
John  Buckler,  Esq.  R.  F.  D.,  Pittsfield,  Mass1. 


WANTED— Experienced 
work.  No  milking. 
BON  5,  Smith  town,  L.  I 


man  for  general  farm 
State  wages  wanted. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  teamsters  used  to 
farm  work;  references  required.  Apply 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  work; 
month.  DB.  F'.  TAYLOR,  Pulaski,  Pa 


POULTUYMAX  desires  position,  Starrs  short 
course  graduate,  experienced  with  baby  chicks 
and  laying  stock;  best  references.  A.  J.  MID¬ 
DEN  L><>  KEF,  Mt.  Poeono,  Pa. 


WANTED — Country  girl  who  can  milk,  one  cow, 
make  butter  and  do  plain  cooking;  $20  per 
month  and  good  home.  M  RS.  B1SSELL,  376 
Gibson  street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  dairy  manager;  young  man,  employed, 
wishes  position  with  gentleman  desirous  of 
breeding  thoroughbred  cattlo  and  poultry.  Used 
to  handling  men.  clearing  estates,  A.  R.  O. 
work  and  fitting  stock.  Competent  to  buy  and 
handle  supplies.  Address  BOX  1313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STEADY  MAN  to  work  on  place  and  run  milk 
route;  wages  $20  a  month  and  board:  good 
references.  BOX  1311.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  dairymen  (farm  boys),  good 
milkers,  desiring  to  increase  their  knowledge 
Working  on  a  large  up-to-date  dairy  farm  near 
Boston.  Good  board,  good  wages.  Write  to 
FRANK  I.AUTSNEK.  Superintendent,  Waban, 
Mass.,  427  Chestnut  St.,  or  tome  ready  to  work. 


MINERALS 
X  HEAVER 

Iacompound 


WANTED— Position  wanted,  young  man  20  years 
age;  desires  obtain  farm  experience.  Wages 
no  consideration,  provided  good  home  possible. 
Dairy  work  not  desired.  BOX  1312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strictly  temperate  foreman  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  '  CHARLES  FIDLER,  South 
Dennis,  New  Jersey. 


Booklet  W 
Free  W, 

NEGLECT  | 
Will  Ruin  x 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


WANTED — Two  good  milkers  in  certified  dairy 
on  Long  Island.  Experienced  men  only  need 
apply.  Wages  $35  anil'  board.  Address  BOX 
1314,  care  Iiural  New-Yorker, 


r  $3  Package 

I  guaranteed  |o  ivo  eVlfM'1 

satisfaction  or  Yuv’b 

'  money  relundotl  Rf 

$1  Package  sufficient  |fJ\7 

I  for  ordinary  cases,  lj|j 

agents  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  Jv 

WANTED  Write  lor  descriptive  bookletLSr^ 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  <JB  1  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  temperate 
habits,  desires  position  on  gentleman's  or 
private  estate;  understands  thoroughly  the  care 
of  live  stock.  BOX  1315,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


BEND  TODAY 


WANTED- —A  housekeeper  for  a  home  in  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Bound  Brook.  Only  two  men  in  family 
after  September.  Mast  he  capable,  neat  and  re¬ 
fined.  Personal  references  exchanged.  <  mod 
place  for  tlie  right  person.  Could  accommodate 
one  child  to  room  with  mother.  School  near, 
all  modern  conveniences  in  house;  no  laundry 
work  expected.  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches  available. 
$5  per  week  for  one  person.  Send  references  to 
"WARREN,”  P.  O.  Box  No.  1,  Bound  Brook, 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  soher  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  Is  aphllanthrop- 
ie  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


44  ACRES  $1,100:  $300  down:  fair  buildings; 

1  t/k  miles  from  Candor.  CLARENCE  WRIGHT, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Alfalfa,  dairy  ranch,  fully  stocked 
renter  lmy  half  stock.  C.  W.  HYATT 
Nortlnim,  Nev. 


E.  V.  Odell's 

FARMERS 

BUREAU 

Eslab.  1352 


Office  R25  nth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Bryant 
Tim  IT.  Managers,  Farmers,  (Jardeneia, 
Dairymen,  Pimltrymcn,  Kemielinen, 

fTnrtii' ultli lists,  all  nationalities; 
1  irompt  service ;  rc  fere  lives  i  n  vest  i  gated- 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate.  50-acre  poultry 
farm  and  boarding  house,  liest  location,  50 
miles  New  York  City;  state  road  near  station. 
22  room  house,  heat,  water,  good  barn,  chicken 
houses  for  1,000.  title  market,  fruit,  asparagus, 
line  condition.  M.  15.  BICUNPAGE,  executrix, 
Salisbury  Mills,  X.  Y. 


ARTIES  desiring  EASTERN  MONTANA 
LAM*  address  J.  S.  Neel,  Sumatra, Montana 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  for  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages  and  Good  Home — No  Charge, 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 

105  E.  22 d  St.  Now  York  City 


SACRIFICE  SALE —  Wbitehouse  Poultry  Farm, 
containing  12  buildings,  12  acres  land,  living 
house,  seven  rooms,  all  improvements;  $5,500. 
Photograph  and  particulars.  EMU.  STEFFENS, 
Center  Moriches,  X.  Y. 


PAYING  poultry  farm  with  modern  buildings 
anti  complete  equipment  for  1,000  head. 
Splendidly  located,  main  automobile  road.  R.  F. 
P.,  near  town,  telephone,  lighting  plant,  modern 
Improvements,  just  wlmt  you  are  looking  for; 
only  $4, 8(H),  WM.  H.  TRIPPE.  Toms  River, 
X.  J. 


-100  Reds  and  dreys. 
ROSS  BROWN,  McFall.  Alahaina 


Foxes  Wanted 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  hire  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
It  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Hate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  nay- 
able  in  advance,  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advert ieenu-nt.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  U"si- 
tiini8  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  anil  other 
live  stock  :ob>  rti semen ts  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  oil  oilier  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
Will  not  lie  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


FDR  SALE — Well  established,  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant;  1,500  bead  of  layers,  s.  c. 
White  Leghorns  and  B.  P,  Rocks.  Farm  is  *■:. 
mile  from  town,  consists  of  44  acres,  3<*  acres 
growing  timber:  li-rooui  house.  Price  $7,000. 
ARTHUR  L.  POOR.  Antrim,  N.  H. 


100- ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  Address  M.  STACY 
Colrnin,  Mass. 


I  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
well  located';  good  bnildiugs,  $8,000. 
VENBCRGFI.  Stoekbridge.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm.  1.000  capacity 
equipped,  good  markets,  $3.S00.  BOX  1294 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALFALFA  IIAY  from  county  that  won  gold 
medal  at  Pan-American.  Direct  t"  consumer; 
no  commissions  to  pay.  F.  P.  E  K  KEN  RECK, 
Fayetteville.  X.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 35  acres,  eapa 
city  3,000,  new  buildings,  large  dwelling,  fin 
es't  markets,  reasonable  terms.  ARMSTRONG 
ROBERTS,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  -  One  Emerson- Brannignti  Big  4  20 
tractor,  in  good  running  condition,  complete 
With  plows;  new  April.  1915;  price.  $1,000.  Ad- 
c"ress  EDWARD  R.  IIEWITT,  127  East  21st 
St.,  N.  Y. 


Kill  SALE — Fertile  farm  of  forty-live  acres. 

Good  buildings;  new  barn.  One  mile  to  beau 
tiful  village  and  New  York  Central  station: 
$2,200.  E.  R.  SMITH,  I\ listing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  horsepower  steam  tractor,  8x10 
single  cylinder,  in  good  working  condition, 
W  addiiigton.  X.  Y.  Address  ROOM  020,  Secur¬ 
ity  Mutual  Bldg..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  village  dairy,  with  retail 
milk  route.  9c.  pel'  quart,  wholesale  lie. ;  ten 
minutes'  walk  to  depot.  Farm  for  rent.  $300 
per  year.  29  acres.  9 -room  house,  barns,  garage; 
other  buildings;  wood  land.  A.  C.,  care  The 
Elmhurst.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y, 


ONE  1910  Standard  Stove.  1  1915  500  chick  In¬ 
ternational  Hover,  $10  each;  2  1916  410  egg 
model  incubators,  $25  each.  PAUL  KUHL, 
Copper  Ilill,  N.  J. 


VERMONT  FARM,  at  Woodstock.  Vt..  300  acres, 
twenty  minutes'  walk  to  post  office,  complete 
farm  buildings  arid  residence  all  in  tine  condi¬ 
tion.  Klectrl  fity  for  light  and  power  and 
creamery.  Most  desirable  for  cither  cattle  or 
horses,  been  used  ns  a  dairy  farm;  land  und'er 
first  class  state  of  fertility.  If  interested  ad¬ 
dress  F.  W.  WILDER,  Woodstock  National 
Bunk,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Rock-wheat  middlings. 
KUESTN Hit,  Trenton.  N.  .1.,  Route  1 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wages  $40  per  month,  house  and  wood 
furnished:  also  three  single  men.  wages  $25  per 
month  and  board’.  BOX  1298,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SAL E — 90  acres  or  more  along  trol¬ 
ley  line,  one-half  mile  from  Walden,  7-room 
bouse,  new  barn,  new  henhouse,  other  build¬ 
ings,  fair;  well  watered'  and  apple  orchard, 
A.  W.  DUNN,  Walden.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  MARKET  POULT  HYMAN .  thirty 
years  in  handling  large  poultry  and  duck 
plants,  desires  position  on  established  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  Imild  new  plant.  Strictly  sober, 
married,  in*  cUHilYeu:  splendid  references  front 
former  employers.  Address  BOX  1303,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  well  watered1, 
highly  productive,  fine  views.  Home  market, 
city  limits  Kingston.  N.  Y.  MRS.  C.  R. 
KNAPP.  107  So.  Lake  Are.,  Albany,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  at  housework  hy  refined 
young  woman.  BOX  1216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  house,  large  barns,  45 
acres  river  bottom,  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Buildings  in  excellent  condition.  ’ ;  mile  cen¬ 
ter  of  town  of  2,01X1  inhabitants.  Several  build¬ 
ing  lots.  Fine  property  in  growing  town. 
WALLACE  CANFIELD,  Cnnaau,  Conn, 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  ou  small  village 
farm;  pleasant  home,  short  hours,  fair  wages 
for  good  couple.  BOX  12,  Flanders,  X,  J, 


$1325 


John  W.  Bate  Saves  20% 

And  Thus  Gives  You  26  Extra  Features 


This  is  to  tell  you  how  factory 
efficiency  has  cut  10,000  costs 
on  the  Mitchell  car. 

How  we  build  it  for  half  what 
it.would  have  cost,  even  in  1910. 

How  we  build  it  for  20  per 
cent  less  than  other  factories 
can  build  it  now. 

And  how,  by  those  savings, 
we  give  you  26  extras  which 
you  don’t  find  in  other  cars. 


In  1903 — when  Mitchell  cars  were 
first  built — we  brought  John  W.  Bate 
to  Racine.  He  was  even  then  the 
greatest  expert  in  factory  efficiency 
in  the  metal-working  line. 

Our  vehicle  factory  was  then  70 
years  old.  It  was  a  model  efficiency 
plant.  And  we  started  then  to  make 
our  motor  car  plant  the  most  efficient 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

10,000  Costs  Reduced 

In  the  13  years  since,  Mr.  Bate  has 
reduced  more  than  10,000  motor  car 
costs. 

He  built  this  whoje  plant — cover¬ 
ing  45  acres  —  so  cars  could  come 
through  without  the  loss  of  a  second. 
He  equipped  it  with  2092  labor-saving 
machines— the  most  efficient  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  known  in  this  industry. 

He  has  eliminated  from  the  Mitchell 
almost  every  casting.  In  place  of 
them  he  uses  184  drop  forgings, 
which  are  three  times  as  strong. 


Also  256  steel  stampings,  tough  and 
stanch. 

He  has  invested  $5,000,000  so  fine 
cars  could  be  built  here  for  less  than 
anywhere  else.  No  other  factory 
which  builds  cars  of  this  class  can 
compare  with  it. 


Thus  the  New  Mitchell  combines 
all  the  best  things  brought  out  at  the 
New  York  show.  Its  lines  and  its 
luxuries — its  new  ideas  in  equipment 
— are  the  finest  shown. 

All  this  in  addition  to  the  26  unique 
features  which  other  cars  don’t  offer. 


Not  One  Cent  Wasted  Where  Mitchell  is  First 


Some  motor  car  makers  buy  all 
their  parts.  Most  makers  buy  the 
larger  share.  But  98  per  cent  of  this 
Mitchell  car  is  built  in  this  model 
plant.  Thus  we  save  under  others 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  saving  is  shown  in  our 
price.  No  other  high-grade  Six  of 
the  Mitchell  size  sells  at  the  Mitchell 
price. 

The  rest  of  the  saving  pays  for  26 
extras.  We  give  you  26  features 
which  others  don’t  offer.  No  car  in 
our  class  has  more  than  two  of  them. 
No  car  at  any  price  has  more  than 
four. 

Go  see  these  extra  features.  You 
will  want  every  one  of  them.  And 
you  will  not,  we  think,  buy  a  car 
which  omits  them. 

257  Cars  in  One 

This  New  Mitchell  model  came  out 
April  15  —  from  four  to  eight  months 
later  than  other  current  models. 

This  model  was  completed  after  the 
New  York  Show.  There  our  experts 
and  designers  examined  257  new 
models.  And  they  picked  out  the  best 
of  the  new  styles  in  all  of  them — from 
ours  and  from  others— in  body  design 
and  equipment. 


In  ease  of  riding  the  Mitchell  car 
stands  first.  Any  Mitchell  dealer  can 
prove  that  in  five  minutes.  No  other 
car  in  the  world  contains  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs. 

The  Mitchell  rides  the  roughest 
road  as  a  boat  rides  waves.  This 
comfort  will  astound  you. 

The  Mitchell  stands  first  as  regards 
durability.  Six  Mitchell  cars  have 
averaged  164,372  miles  each.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  driving  that  is  more  than  30 
years’  service. 

The  Mitchell  is  the  easiest  car  to 
drive.  That’s  because  of  its  oversize 
steering  parts.fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

The  Mitchell  is  long  and  roomy  — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  It  is  powerful. 
In  every  way  it  gives  greater  value 
than  other  Sixes,  because  of  our  fac¬ 
tory  economies.  And  it  includes  26 
features — all  costly  and  important — 
which  other  cars  don’t  offer. 

Let  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer 
show  these  extras  to  you.  He  has 
this  new  model  now.  If  you  don’t 
know  him,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


Six  cylinders  —  high-power,  high¬ 
speed  motor — 127-inch  wheelbase. 
Anti-skid  tires  on  rear.  Complete 
modern  equipment,  including  motor- 
driven  tire  pump. 


Cl  O  C  F.  O.  B.  Racine  for  5- 
-»•  Passenger  Touring  Car 

or  3-Passenger  Roadster.  7-Passen¬ 
ger  Body  $35  Extra  New  Mitchell 
Eight,  $1450  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Racine,  Wis,  U.  S.  A. 
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That  which  we  call  a  nosebag  by  any  other  name  would  taste  as  good ! 
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One  of  the  Five 


‘Union*  and  ‘Balance* 

Make  Stable  Tires 

United  States  Tires  in  more  than  name  only, 
carry  out  the  principle  of  ‘union*  and  ‘balance* 
which  makes  a  great  stable  nation  out  of  the 
forty-eight  individual  States  of  the  Union. 

United  States  Tires  have  that  complete 
‘union*  between  rubber  and  fabric  which  abso¬ 
lutely  prevents  tread  separation  and  disintegration 
under  the  tread. 

They  have  that  complete  ‘balance*  which 
gives  equal  wear  in  both  the  tread  and  the 
carcasss  —  neither  is  weaker  nor  stronger  than 
the  other. 

Every  part  of  each  tire  helps  every  other 
part  to  last  longer — and  that  is  the  ‘union*  and 
‘balance*  which  give  the  whole  tire  longer  life — 
which  give  the  low-mileage  cost  for  which  United 
States  Tires  are  famous. 


There  are  five  United  States  ‘Balanced’  Tires — 
a  tire  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  price 
and  use.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you. 

United  Stateslire  Company 

‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘  Royal  Cord  ’  ‘Plain’ 

“  INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES  ” 
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“There  is  More  in  the  Man  Than  in 
the  Land” 

X  passing  arourul  the  country  in  any  section  one 
can  find  here  and  there  men  who  have  made  a 
success  in  farming,  and  the  wonder  is  always  that 
their  example  spreads  so  slowly  among  men  around 
them.  Talking  a  day  or  so  ago  with  the  farm  dem¬ 
onstrator  in  our  county,  he  said:  “The  good  farmers 
do  not  need  me.  for  they  can  farm  as  well  as  I  can, 
hut  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  not  farming  as 
well  as  they  know  how,  and  the  problem  is  how  to 
put  more  ginger  into  the  farmers,  and  get  them  to 
use  the  knowledge  they  already  have.” 

Years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  I  went  to  Nebraska  to  study  tlje  Licet  sugar 
manufacture  T  visited  and  inspected  a  large  fac¬ 
tory  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  process  of  getting  white  granulated  sugar  in 
12  hours  from  the  raw  beets.  While  there  I  rode 
around  and  talked  with  the  farmers.  Talking  with 


an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  farmer  in  that  part  of 
the  country  selling  bacon.  lie  said,  “Cotton  is  now 
very  low  in  price  (in  fact  it  was  then  lower  than 
it  has  ever  keen  since).  With  my  methods  of  fann¬ 
ing  I  can  make  cotton  at  a  cost  of  1  </2  cents  a  pound, 
while  there  are  all  cotton  men  around  here  who  take 
three  or  four  acres  to  make  a  bale,  and  eonnot  make 
it  at  present  price  at  all.  But  I  made  that  bacon  at 
the  same  price  per  pound  that  my  cotton  costs,  and 
the  bacon  is  bringing  an  average  of  14  cents  a  pound 
right  here  at  home." 

This  same  man  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  cross  of 
a  Merino  ram  on  the  pure  Southdown,  and  was  get¬ 
ting  an  extra  price  for  his  wool,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  fineness  from  the  Merino  cross.  And  yet,  as  he 
said,  there  were  men  all  around  him  growing  noth¬ 
ing  but  cotton  year  after  year  on  the  same  impov¬ 
erished  soil,  and  never  learning  from  the  example 
right  before  them.  This  man  had  level  high  land  on 
which  here  and  there  were  sinks  that  held  water 
and  made  ponds.  When  I  was  there  these  old 


the  place  annually,  and  raises  mules,  and  says  that 
he  can  there  raise  a  three-year-old  mule  for  $50.  A 
carload  he  recently  sold  in  Atlanta  brought  for  the 
meanest  one  in  the  lot  $165.  He  grows  thousands 
of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  and  makes  lug  cotton, 
and  by  careful  breeding  has  gotten  his  corn  to  such 
a  condition  that  it  is  in  demand  for  seed  corn.  And 
yet  there  are  thousands  in  Alabama  who  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  money  there  in  anything  but 
cotton.  Truly  in  every  part  of  the  country  “there  is 
more  in  the  man  than  in  the  land." 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Criminal  Treatment  of  Poultry 

THE  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  annually 
eat  thirty-five  million  head  of  poultry  that  are 
slowly  dying  at  the  time  they  are  dressed  for  the  re¬ 
tail  trade.  If  not  killed  promptly  they  would  die 
within  three  or  four  days.  For  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  this  diseased  poultry,  the  people  of  New  York 


one  German  farmer  I  asked  him  if  the  cultivation 
of  a  few  acres  of  beets  interfered  much  with  his 
corn  crop.  “There  is  the  corn,”  said  lie.  “There  is 
no  sunflower  in  it.”  The  absence  of  sunflower  was 
an  evidence  of  clean  cultivation.  I  asked  him  what 
corn  was  selling  for.  “The  elevator  pays  25  cents  a 
bushel,  but  I  sell  no  corn  to  the  elevator,  for  I 
feed  it  to  hogs  and  they  walk  off  and  get  me  50 
cents  a  bushel  and  leave  me  some  manure."  Then 
I  said  I  had  noticed  in  the  town  that  the  stores  were 
supplied  with  Chicago  packing  house  meat,  and 
would  it  not  pay  to  supply  them  some  home-cured 
bacon.  “That  is  a  good  idea,”  said  he.  “I  think  I 
will  cure  some  and  get  75  cents  for  my  corn.” 

On  another  occasion  I  was  in  South  Carolina,  and 
was  entertained  at  the  home  of  a  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  a  man  who  seldom  made  less  than  a 
bale  and  a  half  of  cotton  an  acre.  Sitting  on  his 
porch  I  saw  a  man  drive  up  with  a  light  wagon. 
My  host  went  out  to  him  and  in  a  little  while  I 
saw  the  man  drive  off  with  a  load  of  smoked  bacon. 
As  my  host  returned  I  remarked  that  it  was  rather 


ponds,  where  he  said  that  the  alligators  would 
switch  their  tails  from  one  pond  to  another  and 
thrash  down  the  cotton,  had  now  the  heaviest  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  fields.  He  said  that  to  drain  some  of 
those  ponds  he  had  to  cut  ditches  10  feet  deep  to 
get  fall  for  the  tile,  but  it  paid.  “And  now,”  said  he, 
“there  are  no  alligators  this  side  of  the  Bee  Dee 
River.” 

Evidently  then.  North  or  South,  there  is  more  in 
the  man  than  in  the  land.  On  another  occasion  I 
went  to  see  the  farm  which  a  young  man  from 
Kentucky  had  bought  in  the  hill  country  of  North 
Alabama.  lie  took  an  old  run-down  cotton  plan¬ 
tation,  and  started  to  make  a  grain,  cotton  and 
stock  farm,  and  was  laughed  at  for  trying  to  grow 
wheat  there.  But  he  persevered,  though  his  first 
crop  of  wheat  was  six  bushels  an  acre,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  making  35  bushels  an  acre, 
growing  heavy  crops  of  grass  and  clover  and  big 
corn  crops.  In  fact  he  says  that  he  can  make  com 
at  a  cost  of  11  cents  a  bushel  and  can  get  75  cents 
for  it.  lie  has  a  fine  herd  of  b*»<»f  cattle  tired  on 


annually  pay  an  amount  of  money  approximating 
seven  million  dollars.  The  fact  that  the  poultry 
is  slowly  dying  when  killed  by  the  kosher  butchers 
in  New  York  City  is  shown  by  the  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  are  seven  thousand  carloads  of  live  poul¬ 
try  shipped  to  New  York  from  Western  States  an¬ 
nually,  with  approximately  5.000  fowls  to  a  car, 
averaging  four  pounds  each,  totalling  one  hundred 
and  forty  million  pounds  of  poultry.  The  average 
wholesale  price  is  about  20  cents  per  pound,  making 
a  total  of  twenty-eight  million  dollars.  This  poul¬ 
try  retails  at  approximately  25  cents  a  pound,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  retail  cost  of  thirty-five  million  dollars 
annually. 

The  poultry  is  bought  from  the  producers  by 
dealers  in  the  West.  The  producer  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver  the  birds  with  empty  crops.  If  the  bird  is 
delivered  to  the  dealers  with  any  food  in  its  crop, 
10%  of  the  total  weight  is  deducted  for  feed  allow¬ 
ance.  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  farmer  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  conditions  in  which  the  poul- 
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try  reaches  New  York,  lie  has  no  share  in  the 
illicit  profit. 

The  custom  of  handling  live  poultry  in  transit  is 
to  physic  the  birds  the  first  day  in  transit,  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  to  feed  light  food  without  water,  with  a 
mixture  of  red  pepper  to  irritate  the  stomach.  For 
twenty-four  hours  before  arriving  at  New  York  the 
birds  are  kept  without  food.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  further  treat¬ 
ment.  it  says: 

The  evil  of  the  system  of  feeding  practiced  in  the 
eais  of  poultry  entering  New  York  is  found  in  the  24- 
hour  starvation  followed  by  the  giving  of  the  watery 
mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  corn  and  wheat  mixed  with 
the  paste  forming  bran  and  “shorts.”  The  latter  cause 
the  mass  to  stick  to  the  walls  of  the  crop  and  prevent 
its  passing  on  into  tin*  stomach.  As  a  consequence 
hunger  remains  unsatisfied  and  the  fowl  continues  to 
eat  until  it  can  hold  no  more.  < liven  in  the  proper 
Wiiy,  all  the  substances  used  in  stuffing  the  birds  are 
recognized  poultry  foods,  but  the  harm  in  this,  case 
comes  from  the  way  they  are  put  together.  When  the 
chicken’s  crop  becomes  distended  with  the  pasty  mix¬ 
ture.  arid  inflammation  soon  develops,  food  cannot 
reach  the  empty  stomach  and  pathological  conditions 
assert  themselves.  The  fowl  begins  to  lose  weight, 
appears  sickly  and  would  die  in  three  or  four  days 
were  it  not  sold  and  killed  in  the  meantime.  Of  course, 
no  one  feels  inclined  to  use  as  food  the  body  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  slowly  dying. 

In  its  investigation  the  Federal  authorities  found 
a  bird  shipped  by  A.  W.  Bear  &  Co.  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  consigned  to  Kossar  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
weighing  two  pounds  and  10  ounces,  carrying  a 
stuffed  crop  weighing  eight  ounces  or  20%  of  the 
weight.  (Fig.  271.  )  On  a  four-pound  roOsler  shipped 
by  Alex  lteid.  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  consigned  to  B. 
Baft  &  Son,  New  York,  the  weight  of  the  crop  was 
1014  ounces  or  21%  of  the  weight  of  the  bird.  On 
this  basis  the  people  of  New  York  are  buying  twenty- 
eight  million  pounds  of  sand,  gravel,  meal,  paste, 
and  water  at  25  cents  a  pound  as  chicken  feed,  at 
a  total  eost  of  seven  million  dollars.  When  the 
housewife  gives  a  dollar  for  a  fowl,  she  pays  SO 
cents  for  meat  and  20  cents  for  sand,  gravel,  meal 
and  water,  which  not  only  has  no  value,  but  is  an 
actual  loss,  and  a  very  probable  danger  to  herself 
and  her  family. 

In  return  for  this  annual  outlay  of  seven  million 
dollars  and  as  a  direct  result  of  its  purchase,  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  eating  poultry  that  was 
dying  when  It  was  killed.  Furthermore,  the  process 
of  fermentation  and  decay  in  the  crop  of  the  bird 
continues  and  increases  after  the  bird  is  killed,  and 
makes  the  poultry  unfit  and  dangerous  to  health  as 
an  article  of  food.  This  kosher-killed  poultry,  if 
carried  for  12  hours  after  killing,  without  removing 
the  crop,  would  Ik*  absolutely  unfit  for  food,  because 
of  the  taint  and  germs  entering  the  breast  meat 
of  the  fowl  from  the  distended  and  diseased  crop. 

The  investigation  and  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  issued  two 
years  ago,  but  the  system  has  continued  since.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
now  proposes  to  stop  it.  Order  has  been  issued  to 
all  of  the  dealers  and  retailers  handling  this  pro¬ 
duct  that  live  or  kosher-killed  poultry  must  not  he 
sold  and  offered  for  sale  with  food  in  its  crop.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Swan  of  New  York,  the  City  Board  of 
Health  and  the  city  press  have  all  approved  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unlawful  business,  and  they  have  already  begun 
to  cooperate  to  that  end.  The  elimination  of  this 
abuse  will  put  the  live  poultry  business  on  a 
stable  basis,  and  it  will  encourage  the  production 
of  better  poultry  for  market  and  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  it.  It  will  also  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  in  near-by  sections.  The  illicit 
profit  iu  this  cramming  of  carlot  shipments  from 
Western  States  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Eastern  poultry.  The  dealer 
inclines  to  the  line  of  greatest  profit.  With  the 
removal  of  this  tricky  custom  the  market  will  he 
open  on  e<*ual  basis  to  nearby  shipments,  and  a 
profitable  market  will  be  open  to  New  York  and 
New  England  poultry. 


carried  out  the  experiment  with  them.  There  seems 
to  l»e  quite  a  general  opinion  that  the  single-comb 
birds  are  better  layers  although  there  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  opinion  in  this. 

At  the  Stores  egg-laying  contest  this  year  there 
is  a  pen  of  so-called  Imperial  Progressives.  It  is 
the  first  time  this  strain  or  breed  has  been  given 
much  publicity.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Wells,  who  entered  this 
pen,  is  a  breeder  of  White  Wyaudottes.  Tie  tells 
us  that  this  new  strain  or  breed  has  been  developed 
from  sports  of  the  Wyandotte,  that  is,  a  white  bird 
of  the  Wyandotte  type,  hut  with  a  single  comb. 
There  is  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  these  Progressives 
shown  at  Fig.  272.  They  have  much  the  type  of 
1  lie  Wyandotte,  a  single  comb,  and  lay  a  dark  brown 
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egg.  Mr.  Wells  gives  a  very  interesting  story  of 
the  way  these  Progressives  were  developed.  He 
decided  to  give  a  thorough  trial  to  the  single-comb 
White  Wyandotte,  having  about  seven  single-comb 
sports  out.  of  about  800  chickens.  He  made  a  pen 
of  these  seven  birds,  and  has  been  working  at  the 
strain  to  see  what  could  be  made  out  of  it  In  some 
of  the  pens  he  later  introduced  the  blood  of  other 
breeds,  so  that  he  has  now  in  addition  to  the  straight 
single-comb  Wyandotte  one  strain  of  one-eighth 
White  Rock,  another  strain  of  one-sixteenth  Wyan¬ 
dotte  and  one-eighth  White  Leghorn  mixed  with  the 
White  Wyandotte.  In  speaking  of  this  Mr.  Wells 
says: 

Of  course  each  -strain  is  a  different  type  bird.  My 
Leghorn  strain,  containing  White  Leghorn,  resembles 
i  he  Barron  strain  White  Wyandotte,  which  you  know 
is  an  entirely  different  type  bird  from  any  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  strains.  The  Triumph  strain,  like  picture  you 
have,  is  one-eigbtli  White  Rock ;  this  strain  is  Wyan¬ 
dotte  in  type  but  more  vigorous  and  larger,  a  trifle 
longer  in  the  saddle,  hut  full  of  curves  like  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte. 

Thus  we  sec*  that  the  birds  shown  in  the  picture 
are  one-eightli  White  Rock  and  the  balance  single 


Chicken  2%  pounds  with  8  ounce  Sanded  Crop.  Fig.  271 


Single  Comb  Wyandotte  Poultry 

1  have  been  raising  White  Leghorns  and  like  them 
so  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  but  don’t  think  they  are 
quite  as  well  suited  to  the  farm  as  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds.  I  like  the  Wyandottes,  except  for  the  rose 
comb,  which  1  think  is  unsightly.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  practical  to  work  up  a  strain  Of  single  comb 
birds?  I  know  of  several  breeders  who  are  working 
up  this  strain  of  whom  1  could  get  a  start.  Breeders 
of  these  Wyaudottes  say  that  their  single  comb  birds 
are  the  best  layers  of  the  flock.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  the  opinion  or  experiences  of  the  rentiers  of 
Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  on  this  point.  No  doubt  the  single  combs 
would  be  barred  from  tin*  poultry  shows,  but  I  wouldn’t 
core  about  that,  as  1  want  them  primarily  for  eggs  and 
to  raise  broilers.  Would  they  be  barred  from  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  breed  in  the  egg-laying  contests? 

Pennsylvania.  FRANK  ZORN. 

E  would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  about 
this.  We  understand  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  single-comb  sports  from  the  White 
Wyaudottes.  and  perhaps  some  of  our  people  have 


comb  Wyaudottes,  and  the  Imperial  Progressives 
will  thus  take  rank  as  a  strain  of  single  comb  Wyan¬ 
dotte  with  more  or  less  other  -blood  introduced. 


The  Care  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Handling 
Part  I. 

IDGING  OR  LEVEE  CULTURE.— The  best 
way  to  plant  potatoes  varies  with  the  soils  and 
climates  of  every  section.  Wlmt  is  right  for  one 
may  result  in  failure  in  another.  For  the  late  main 
crop  of  the  Northern  States  one  important  factor 
is  to  plant  at  the  right  time  to  have  the  crop  mature 
in  the  cool  weather  of  Fall,  when  plenty  of  rain  is 
more  likely  than  earlier  in  the  Summer.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  or  those  ripening  in  dry  times  give  but  light 
yields.  Deep  and  shallow  planting,  level  and  ridge 


culture,  planting  in  drills  or  checks,  thorough  or 
light  tillage  and  shallow  or  deep  cultivation  all  have 
earnest  advocates  who  point  with  pride  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  have  had  with  their  special  methods. 
Often  careful  examination  will  show  that  their 
success  has  been  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the 
method  used,  and  because  of  something  else  that  the 
advocate  had  failed  to  take  into  account  sufficiently. 
Success  with  the  potato  crop  is  a  complex  thing. 
There  are  many  factors  which  vary  with  each  sea¬ 
son.  A  right  method  for  one  year  may  cause  a  fail¬ 
ure  the  next.  Take  for  example  the  question  of 
ridging  or  level  culture,  linked  as  it  is  with  that  of 
deep  or  shallow  planting.  If  we  could  predict  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  weather  for  any  Summer  would  be 
I  could  decide  which  of  these  methods  would  be  the 
best  for  my  own  farm.  Ridging  would  have  been 
best  for  the  extremely  wet  season  of  1915-  Per¬ 
fectly  level  culture  would  have  been  best  for  the 
drought  Of  1911  and  1913. 

PREFERENCE  IN  MAINE. — The  growers  of 
Maine  make  an  average  yield  of  over  200  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  whole  State,  good  acres,  bad  acres 
and  indifferent.  They  prefer  to  use  a  system  of 
ridging.  Maine  has  a  shorter  growing  season  by 
several  weeks  than  we  have  in  Central  New  York. 
With  cool  Summers  potatoes  planted  right  after  oat, 
sowing  are  hardly  ripe  before  killing  frosts  in  Fall. 
Their  rainfall  is  heavier,  owing  to  being  near  to 
the  place  in  the  ocean  where  the  cold  current  from 
the  Arctic  meets  the  warm  Gulf  Stream.  They  have 
more  cloudy  weather,  and  so  less  evaporation  from 
the  soil.  Most,  of  Aroostook  County  has  only  been 
cleared  from  the  forest  for  a  few  years,  ami  the 
soil  is  still  full  of  humus.  It  is  a  more  or  less 
gravelly  limestone  loam  which  crumbles  easily  and 
seldom  bakes.  It  is  so  damp  that  the  higher  and 
drier  parts  are  considered  better  for  potatoes  than 
the  lower  lying  locations.  Under  those  conditions 
the  Maine  growers  find  that  it  pays  them  to  ridge 
potatoes;  also  digging  is  made  easier  in  wet  Falls 
by  the  ridges. 

TIIE  LONG  ISLAND  PLAN.— The  opposite  to 
these  conditions  is  found  on  Long  Island.  The  soil 
there  is  very  sandy,  and  holds  water  poorly.  The 
crop  is  planted  early  in  Spring  and  matures  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  part  of  Summer.  While  the  great 
trouble  in  Aroostook  is  too  much  water  in  the  soil 
there  is  seldom  enough  on  Long  Island.  Under  these 
conditions  Long  Island  growers  plant  deep,  and 
practice  level  culture.  One  odd  form  of  ridging  is 
that  used  by  growers  who  happen  to  leave  part  of 
the  crop  till  late  Fall  before  digging.  This  is  ridged 
just  before  digging  to  kill  the  weeds  and  make  dig- 
ing  easier.  Most  of  the  growers  on  the  Volusia  soils 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  New  York 
use  ridging.  So  much  of  that  soil  is  full  of  flat 
stones  that  ridging  is  an  easy  way  to  kill  weeds  start¬ 
ing  near  the  plants.  Most  of  these  soils  have  a 
hard  pan  near  the  surface,  and  the  shallow  soil  fills 
with  water  very  quickly  after  heavy  rains.  In  a 
wet  Fall  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  dig  level 
tilled  potatoes.  And  yet  unlike  Maine*  soils  this 
shallow  soil  suffers  badly  from  droughts  in  Summer. 
With  a  season  like  1911  heavy  crops  were  grown 
by  level  culture.  In  1915  the  level  tillage  was  a 
failure.  With  any  method  on  this  soil  success  will 
depend  on  the  season. 

DRTIXS  AND  IIILLS. — Two  common  methods  of 
spacing  the  hills  in  the  row  are  in  use,  hills  and 
drills.  With  drills  the  cultivating  tools  run  only 
one  way,  the  hills  being  spaced  generally  close  in 
the  row,  12  to  24  inches.  By  the  other  method  the 
hills  are  spaced  in  checks  far  enough  apart  to  al¬ 
low  cross  cultivation,  2S  to  42  inches.  I  use  drills 
because  I  do  not  have  too  many  stones  to  use  the 
weeder  and  leveling  tools.  These  keep  the  ground 
close  to  the  plants  perfectly  clean  of  weeds.  Plant¬ 
ing  close  gives  a  larger  yield,  and  the  potatoes  grow 
to  just  the  right  size  to  bring  the  highest  price  in 
city  markets.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  high 
prices  secured  by  Maine  and  Long  Island  shippers. 
Undoubtedly  some  soils  are  so  stony  •that  cross  cul¬ 
tivation  and  ridging  must  be  used  to  keep  down 
weeds.  My  own  experience  in  handling  some  very 
stony  land  without  these  methods  makes  me  believe 
that  they  are  used  more  than  they  should  be.  Po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  grown  in  drills  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  drills  and  keep  the  weeds  down,  because 
larger  yields  are  grown,  and  the  size  is  better.  With 
poor  soils  where  the  yield  is  certain  to  be  small  it 
may  pay  to  use  hill  planting.  In  that  case  the  stock 
will  not  be  too  coarse.  Many  farmers  in  the  Steu¬ 
ben  County  arid  the  Chateaugay  sections  say  that 
the  large  amount  of  stone  in  their  land  makes  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills  more  profitable  for  them,  by  enabling 
them  to  dig  more  bushels  in  the  same  time  than 
they  could  from  drills.  danjrj.  pran. 
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Long  Experience  at  Top-Working  Apples 

Result  With  Apples  and  Cherries 

IN  regard  to  the  question  of  top-grafting  young 
apple  trees,  which  was  answered  by  F.  II.  Ballou 
in  your  issue  of  April  S,  I  think  I  have  some  ex¬ 
periences  and  some  facts  that  will  lie  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  1  now  have  a  cherry 

tree  in  my  yard  that  l  whip-grafted  over  CO  years 
ago,  which  is  still  bearing,  but  being  kept  more  for 
a  curiosity  than  anything  else.  Asa  boy  I  put  grafts 
in  sprouts  that  came  up  in  my  father’s  back  yard, 
and  this  one  grew  and  of  course  had  a  special  in¬ 
terest  for  me. 

I  did  more  or  less  grafting  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  1  began  growing  fruit  commercially  25  years 
ago.  and  since  then  have  done  or  looked  after  con¬ 
siderable,  both  cleft  and  whip-grafting.  We  have 
a  young  orchard  set  three  years  ago  this  Spring  with 
100  Northern  Spy  and  150  Tolnutn  Sweets,  as  good 
even  two-year-old  trees  as  we  could  get.  We  set 
them  about  the  12th  or  151b  of  April;  after  about 
a  week  when  the  sap  began  to  flow,  we  whip-grafted 
them,  putting  in  from  three  to  six  scions  to  the  tree. 
We  cut  the  scions  just  a  day  or  two  before,  and  of 
different  sizes,  so  that  we  could  u>e  the  same  size 
as  the  stock  on  which  it  was  grafted.  These  trees 
today  are  as  nice  thrifty  a  lot  as  we  have  ever 
grown,  and  I  think  larger  than  if  they  had  not  been 
grafted,  and  have  some  fruit  buds  on  this  .Spring. 

What  led  me  first  to  try  this  method  was  that  we 
are  growing  a  good  many  Tompkins  Co.  Kings,  and 
I  bad  observed  that  the  King  was  short-lived  when 
budded  on  the  root,  and  the  trouble  always  seemed 
tu  occur  between  that  and  the  limbs,  and  that  when ' 
grafted  on  the  limbs  they  were  long-lived.  I  had 
a  small  orchard  of  about  15  King  apple 
trees  set  about  00  years  ago  and  one  of 
them  proved  to  be  a  Toltnan  Sweet  which 
was  later  grafted  to  King,  that  today  Is 
a  strong  vigorous  tree,  while  there  ts 
only  one-half  of  one  tree  of  the  others 
left.  1  have  now  20  trees  25  years  old 
deft-grafted  on  Northern  Spy  stock  that 
are  all  fine,  and  another  block  of  75  trees 
14  years  old  which  were  cleft-grafted  on 
the  limbs,  that  are  bearing  fine  crops, 
about  half  of  them  annually,  and  one  tree 
in  the  same  block  10  years  old  that  was 
whip-grafted  is  as  large  as  the  14  year- 
old  trees. 

We  are  growing  Tompkins  Co.  King  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  best  apples  grown, 
and  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  western 
stock  when  wrapped  and  boxed,  and  they 
grow  well  here.  We  are  only  six  miles 
from  where  the  original  King  apple  tree 
grew  at  Jacksonville,  Pumpkins  Co.,  N. 

V.  My  20  trees  are  only  twice  removed 
from  the  original  trees,  and  the  75  trees 
only  three  times. 

In  whip-grafting  you  have  six  chances 
for  the  scion  to  grow  to  one  in  deft- 
grat'tiag.  We  lost  only  20  scions  in  about 
1.200.  and  most  of  these  were  knocked  out  by  the 
horses.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  water  to  get  in 
and  rot  the  limb,  as  in  cleft-grafting. 

('left-grafting  will  usually  cheek  the  growth  of 
the  tree  for  one  year.  It  also  largely  does  away 
with  the  unsightliness  of  a  tree  where  either  the 
stock  or  scion  outgrow  the  other.  We  prefer  Tol- 
man  Sweet  stock  to  work  and  Northern  Spy  next 
best.  We  would  not  use  Ben  Davis  for  any  grafting. 
Beu  and  Keiffer  are  pretty  good  money  makers 
alone,  but  not  very  companionable  with  their  betters. 

1  have  had  experience  with  both.  We  are  experi¬ 
menting  now  with  whip-grafting  sweet  cherries  on 
the  sweet  cherry  stock  we  find  around  the  fences — 
they  grow  well  and  some  have  set  fruit-buds  this 
year. 

At  left  side  of  the  picture  is  shown  one  of  the 
limbs  that  was  grafted  three  years  ago.  The  scion 
was  King  and  the  stock  Toltnan  Sweet.  The  twig 
at  right  shows  the  blossom  Imils  left  on  (lie  tree.  The 
two  center  sticks  are  samples  ol  cherries  we  are 
grafting  today.  We  have  tried  wrapping  with  yarn 
before  putting  on  the  wax  and  wrapping  with  doth 
after  being  waxed,  but  have  abandoned  both.  The 
work  is  done  very  rapidly.  r,  h.  king. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Hydrated  Lime  and  Sulphur  Spray 
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quently  bear  complaints,  as  it  varies  greatly  in  not  give  off  heat  in  the  same  way.  but  simply  mixes 
strength,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  standard  for  or  thoroughly  dissolves  through  the  water, 
making  it  of  uniform  quality.  As  we  all  under-  Now  in  making  this  new  spray  material,  tlie  hy- 
staud,  the  self-boiling  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  d rated  lime  and  the  sulphur  are  mixed  together, 
the  quicklime  in  slaking.  This  quick  or  lump  lime  A  small  amount  of  boiling  water  turns  them  into 
is  put  into  a  barrel  with  the  sulphur,  then  when  a  paste.  More  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  this 
water  is  added  the  lime  slakes  and  of  course  con-  paste,  and  the  whole  thing  thoroughly  stirred  for  a 
siderable  heat  is  produced,  enough  to  make  the  short  time  and  then  cooled.  Thus  the  heat  is  ap- 
water  boil.  It  looks  easy,  but  judgment  is  required  plied  through  the  boiling  water,  and  not  through 

the  slaking  of  the  lime  as  in  the  old  process.  This 
puts  the  heat  under  control,  and  just  enough  of  the 
cooking  is  done  to  give  the  desired  effect  in  the  in¬ 
secticide.  and  no  more.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
mixture  of  (lie  strength  required  fur  doing  the 
work.  In  a  general  way  tlie  new  mixture  is  made 
as  here  indicated.  Tlie  hydrated  lime  .should  be 
fresh,  and  of  good  material.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  mixing  the  sulphur  and  time 
and  adding  the  water: 

In  making  up  the  spray  the  sulphur  and  hydrated 
lime  should  be  sieved  after  mixing  them  and  before 
adding  the  boiling  water.  Do  not  alloir  the  ini.rture  to 
atand  more  than  fire  minutes  after  adding  the  boiling 
water  before  cooling  bg  adding  cold  water.  Use  eight 
A  Pair  of  Imperial  Progressives.  Fig.  27_  pounds  of  sulphur,  eight  pounds  hydrated  lime  and  eight 

,  gallons  boiling  water  and  stir  for  five  minutes,  then 

to  know  when  to  stop  this  boiling,  as  this  is  one  (.dd  cold  water  at  once.  This  spray  must  be  kept  tlior- 
of  tlie  cases  where  the  heat  production  is  not  under  ougbly  agitated  while  spraying. 

control.  The  self-boiled  material  Is  excellent  as  a  Tlie  eight  pounds  each  of  sulphur  and  lime  are 
Summer  spray,  but  we  know  of  a  number  of  grow-  enough  for  50  gallons  of  spray,  th.ir  is  after  five 

ers  who  have  given  it  up  because  at  various  times  minutes  of  cooking  in  the  eight  gallons  of  boiling 

the  boiling  went  too  far,  and  produced  a  mixture  water,  42  gallons  of  cold  water  will  be  added  so 
which  burnt,  or  bit  the  foliage.  that  we  have  the  desired  strength  for  the  final 

Now  comes  an  improvement  in  this  self-boiled  spraying.  This  form  of  spray  has  been  thoroughly 

mixture.  Bulletin  210  of  tlie  Virginia  Experiment  used  in  Virginia,  and  thoroughly  worked  out  in  tlie 

station  at  Blacksburg  is  written  by  G.  C.  Stareher,  laboratory,  and  we  are  told  that  side  by  side  with 
the  assistant  horticulturist.  He  gives  the  full  par-  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  it  has  given  thoroughly 
ticulars  regarding  a  new  spray  for  tlie  stone  fruits,  good  results,  quite  equal  to  the  other  mixture.  In 

Virginia  three  or  four  sprayings  with 
this  mixture  are  advised.  The  first 
should  be  given  when  tlie  shucks  fall,  as 
was  shown  in  the  picture  printed  last 
week.  This  spraying  is  intended  for 
brown  rot,  scab,  and  curculio.  In  order 
to  kill  the  insect  one  pound  of  the  pow¬ 
dered,  or  two  pounds  of  the  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  paste  will  be  added  to  tlie  50  gallons. 
A  second  spraying  two  weeks  later  with 
the  same  materials  will  usually  pay. 
Then  one  month  before  tlie  fruit  ripens 
the  hydrated  liiuo  and  sulphur  alone  may 
be  used,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later  to 
take  care  of  the  late  varieties.  While 
further  experiments  will  be  made  at  tlie 
Virginia  Station  to  prove  this  material, 
it  seems  to  be  very  promising,  and  weli 
worthy  of  trial. 

Spreading  Lime  by  Hand 

A  Dusty  Job 

I  have  about  two  tons  of  raw  limp  to  sow 
on  oat  ground  this  Spring  that  I  am  to  seed 
to  clover.  How  is  it  best  to  sow?  We  have 
no  lime  distributor  in  this  vicinity.  I  want 

King  on  Totman  Wliip-gralted  Fruit  Buds  K’  8®t  time  OU  IIS  e\enl,V  US  I  CUU  to  gi\C  it 

Stock  Cherries  on  King  graft  a  fair  trial.  My  heavy  day  land  heaves 

clover  out  in  the  Spring  after  snow  is  goue. 

which  is  made  from  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur.  We  Would  lime  help  that  any?  If  not  what  would? 

must  first  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  Nf“"  K 

,  .  ,  .  ,  ..  rr,  t~>EFORE  we  bought  a  lime  spreader  we  put  on 

quick  or  stone  lime,  and  hydrated  lime.  To  pre-  I— C 

e  .  .  ..  .  J— t  the  lime  by  hand.  It  is  a  mean  job.  much 

pare  the  latter  the  lumps  of  qiuck-Uuie  are  ground  .  ,  _ 

c  ,  ....  .  .  .  .  ,  dreaded  by  the  workmen.  On  a  windy  day  dust  gets 

to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  worked  through  a  . 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ..  „  .  into  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  is  very  disagreeable, 

tube,  and  during  its  passage  a  very  fine  spray  of 
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to  know  when  to  stop  this  boiling,  as  this  is  one 
of  tlie  cases  where  the  Heat  production  is  not  under 
control.  The  self-boiled  material  Is  excellent  as  a 
Summer  spray,  but  we  know  of  a  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  given  it  up  because  at  various  times 
the  boiling  went  too  far,  and  produced  a  mixture 
which  burnt,  or  bit  the  foliage. 

Now  comes  an  improvement  in  this  self-boiled 
mixture.  Bulletin  210  of  tlie  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  at  Blacksburg  is  written  by  G.  C.  Stareher. 
tlie  assistant  horticulturist.  He  gives  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  a  new  spray  for  tlie  stone  fruits, 
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WE  have  had  a  number  of  references  to  what 
is  known  as  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture.  Reference  was  made  to  it  last  week,  with  a 
picture  of  young  peaches  ready  to  spray  for  tlie 
brown  rot.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  country  this  home- 
boiled  preparation  is  extensively  used,  but  we  fre- 


must  first  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  ■Nf“"  '  ,  1  •  K 

.  ...  i •  ...  t~>EFORE  we  bought  a  lime  spreader  we  put  on 

quick  or  stone  lime,  and  hydrated  lime.  To  pre-  I— c 

„  .  ,  ..  .  1—J  the  lime  by  hand.  It  is  a  mean  job.  much 

pare  tlie  latter  the  lumps  of  quick- liuie  are  ground  , 

c  ,  ....  .  .  .  .  ,  dreaded  by  tHe  workmen.  On  a  windy  day  dust  gets 

to  a  fine  powder.  I  Ins  powder  is  worked  through  a  . 

.  .  .  ,  .  ..  .into  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  ts  very  disagreeable, 

tube,  and  during  its  passage  a  very  fine  spray  of  ,,  , 

After  considerable  study  and  experiment  we  cou- 

- -rzn  eluded  that  the  quickest  aud  the  most  agreeable 

way  was  to  spread  from  the  back  of  a  wagon. 

Lime  was  dumped  into  the  body  of  the  wagon 
with  a  boy  to  drive  against  the  wind.  The  spread¬ 
er  sat  or  stood  in  tlie  back  of  the  wagon  with  a 
shovel  and  as  the  wagon  passed  slowly  on  he  threw 
-•  out  the  lime  by  the  shovelful,  giving  a  wide  sweep 
■r  swing  as  he  threw  it,  and  aiming  ajt  the  ground. 
With  the  wind  blowing  a  space  about  20  feet  wide 
ar  could  be  covered  in  this  way  by  a  little  practice, 

lifp  and  tlie  time  dust  was  largely  blown  away  from  the 

-prouder.  We  have  spread  tlie  lime  by  hand  ex- 
actlv  the  same  as  sowing  fertilizer  or  seed,  but  this 
'tV!;  work  from  tlie  back  of  the  wagon  was  quicker  and 

-'v*!')  easier.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  spreader  to  wear 

goggles  and  a  mufiler  over  his  mouth.  The  face  and 
.  '•■•!  •  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  smeared  with  vase- 
,,  line  to  prevent  danger  from  the  lime.  Of  course 

Hydrated  Lime  and  ouSpiiur  Spray  on  Llbcrta  Peaches,  rig.  274  „ 

the  ground  limestone  is  runeli  more  comfortable  to 
water  plays  upon  it.  As  a  result  every  grain  or  , ro.-i cl.  and  this  work  is  often  done  by  putting  the 

atom  of  this  tine  lime  is  touched  by  water  and  thus  nine  into  a  manure  spreader.  Fix  it  so  as  to  bold 

thoroughly  slaked,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  slaked  lime  properly,  and  with  an  apron  or  an  attach- 

liiue  or  the  quicklime,  lias  water  takes  the  bite  ment  behind  to  give  a  wider  track  behind  the 

out  of  it,  makes  it  as  fine  as  dust,  easy  to  handle,  spreader.  With  a  little  study,  and  gauging  the  ma¬ 
il  ui  form  in  quality,  and  still  thoroughly  effective.  thiue  [iroliei-iy,  tlie  lime  can  be  put  on  in  this  way 

Of  course,  when  this  hydrated  lime  is  put  into  quite  easily.  Lime  usually  helps  heavy  laud,  but 

water,  there  is  no  such  effect  as  comes  from  the  the  heaving  out  of  clover  is  often  tlie  result  of  poor 
quicklime.  The  latter  instantly  slakes  or  gives  off  drainage,  and  of  course  if  that  is  the  trouble  you 

heat.  The  hydrated  lime  is  already  slaked,  does  cannot  expect  that  lime  will  entirely  preveut  it. 


Hydrated  Lime  and  Sulphur  Spray  on  Elborta  Peaches.  Fig.  274 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ip^MCIIlTHAT 


Why  Take  Chances  With  Others  Since 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


an  engine*  and  a  blower  and  costs  about 
the  same  as  a  spray  outfit  of  similar 
power.  A  small  but  efficient  duster  that 
will  blow  dust  30  feet  high  can  bo  bought 
for  $45  and  can  be  run  by  any  1  horse¬ 
power  engine.  There  are  three  makes  of 
large  dusters  on  the  market  selling  at 
$05  to  $100.  can  be  run  by  a  2%  horse¬ 
power  engine.  The  machines  are  simple 
and  closely  resemble  the  blower  and  pipe 
on  a  silage  cutter.  The  same  engine  may 
be  used  to  run  both  the  dusters  and  the 
spray  pump,  for  I  think  every  grower 
will  still  have  to  he  supplied  with  a 
spray  rig.  Up  to  the  present  time,  dust 
has  been  used  and  proven  successful  for 
the  control  of  Codling  moth,  leaf-roller, 
tent-caterpillars  and  for  apple  scab,  and 
the  mixtures  mentioned  do  not  burn  the 
foliage  and  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  proven. 

There  is  some  work  done  and  under 
way  to  try  various  dust  mixtures  as  a 
dormant  spray  for  scale  and  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  for  aphis,  psylla  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  but  this  is  all  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  while  many  growers  are  try¬ 
ing  ii  out  for  themselves  the  majority 
will  continue  to  use  lime-sulphur  as  a 
dormant  spray  and  soap  and  nicotine  for 
sucking  insects  until  the  contact  dusts 
have  been  more  thoroughly  tried  out. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.  E.  w.  mitchell. 


More  Facts  on  Dusting  Apple  Trees 

1.  Materials  Used  in  1015.  For  the 
dusting  work  done  in  1015  we  used  a 
specially  fine  ground  sulphur  and  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  with  powdered  gypsum 
as  a  filler.  We  used  two  different  mix¬ 
tures.  one  of  10  lbs.  sulphur,  10  lbs.  lead 
and  50  lbs.  gypsum,  and  another  35  lbs. 
sulphur,  15  lbs.  lead,  and  50  lbs.  gyp¬ 
sum.  These  both  gave  equally  good  re- 
sulfs.  These  mixtures  may  be  changed 
to  suit  local  conditions.  Where  scab  or 
fungus  is  prevalent  the  Sulphur  content 
may  be  raised  to  80  or  00  lbs.  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  if  the  dust  is  applied  for  seal) 
alone  without  regard  to  worms  no  lead 
need  In*  added,  but  gypsum  or  hydrated 
lime  used  as  u  filler  to  make  a  lighter 
dust,  as  the  sulphur  alone  is  heavy  and 
does  not  blow  on  as  evenly  as  when 
mixed  with  lead  or  gypsum.  The  lead 
content  may  he  increased  or  decreased 
di  pending  on  the  likelihood  of  an  infesta¬ 
tion  of  codling  rfiotli  or  other  chewing 
insects,  but  I  think  10  lbs.  per  hundred 
would  he  the  minimum  amount  to  use 
aiid  20  lbs.  the  maximum. 

Mixtures  of  SO  lbs.  sulphur  and  20 
lbs.  lead,  and  of  00  lbs.  sulphur  and  10 
lbs.  lead  have  been  used  with  good  suc¬ 
cess  to  control  scab  and  worms. 

The  prices  on  materials  arc  subject  to 
change  without  notice,  but  are  quoted  at 
present  as  follows,  f.o.b.  point  of  ship¬ 
ment  in  New  York  State: 

1'owdered  arsenate  of  lead,  32%  ox¬ 
ide.  20c  lb. 

Finely  ground  sulphur,  for  dusting. 
$2.75  1()0  lbs. 

Finely  ground  gypsum,  one-half  cent 


won  over  all  competitors  at  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster.  O.  Costs  only  $1  for  acre  size  can  delivered 
next  mail.  State  kind  wanted.  It's  in  powdered  form 
and  sticks  to  seed.  Tell  your  friends  a  pout  "Nature's 
Easy  Way."  Postal  brings  proof. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co., 

Box  190  -  -  Baltic,  Ohio 


DO  it  before  it  mins  your  Crop^yti spec tsf  Timely 
spraying  will  1:$  off  the  d^hr&tfe  -insects— 
banish  the  blights.  your  spray¬ 

ing  outfit,  too.  We  CAn^Eivy trpAw&Jfo  one-half  on  any 
kind  ol  sprayer,  hand ifr  one,  for  instance— 


Cheap 

Copper  Sulphate 


llycul-'oiiirlitit 
in  the  oriliuary 
vny  it  would 
cost  vo  i  be¬ 
tween  «in.oo 
ind  fiJ.OU 


Mm  T*Vir  various  kTndn  of  spraying — 
mill lU  0*'Ch*rU#,  vineyards,  shrubbery  or 
bill  Iff  for  whitewashing  tiairbu.  poultry 
mil/  houses,  CLc.  Double  tuiUrig— brass 
ml  nozzles— brass  cylinder-  brass  valves 
ff  —brass  valve  ocat — paddle  agitator. 
Y  furnished  with  6-foot  hose.  Built  to 
last  for  years  —  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  Valuable  FREE  Book 

—  ourSpecinl  Farm  Book,  every  page 
filled  with  hundreds  c  t  BARG  At  NS  in  all 
kinds  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  Supplies— 
Stj  well  as  fnrnt  tools  arid  materials. 
New—  just  off  the  press,  Send  for 
rvA  a  FREE  copy  today. 

Y  :  \  Hew  Tor*  Clucega  Kittitas  City 
v  Fort  Warfb  pgrllanri,  Ore. 

wrfjV  Address  bouse  most 

1 1  /  in  convenient 


can  no  longer  be  had  but  growers  of  Potatoes, 
Grapes  and  Vegetables  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  5  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  aeit  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Spray.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  N 

50  Church  St.  -  New  York 


Write  for 
Catalog 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Best  qualitv.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO  ,  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md 


OTDJUA/DCOQICQ  'SSSsx&SZ, 

o  I  nAWBtnnlto  ShssmL’sx. 

82  per  31.  Orders  filled  and  guaranteed  until  late  in  May. 

SLAT  MAKER  &  SON  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Ireel,  vinca,  shrubs,  etc.,  true  to  name  in 
small  or  larse  lots  at  wholesale  oricey.  Grown  and  euaranleed  by 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  fork  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Seven  dollars  thousand 

DICK'S,  Kinderhook.N.  Y 


Cuthbert’s  Red  Caps 


BERRY  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES  .  VEGETABLE  PUNTS 
BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

Leadin,  varieties  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT. GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS. 
CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATO, 
TOMATO.  BEET.  LETTUCE,  PEPPER,  EGG  PLANTS; 
FRUIT.  SHADE.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS. 

First  class  stock  shipped  prepaid  to  New  EnclnmJ  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  at  reasonable  prices,  Catalog  uti  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remaenburg,  N.  Y. 


1 5,000  Marlboro,  1 0,000  Cuthbert 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

From  yoting  clean  plantation,  free  from  all  disease. 
Kxtra  fine  plants.  $8  per  Ji. 

K.  A.  TAI1ER,  bakeview.Poughkeepsic.N.Y, 


I  notice  article  on  page  6o4  concern¬ 
ing  Damson  plums.  About  25  or  30 
years  ago  we  set  out  a  plum  orchard  of 
700  trees,  and  among  the  lot  were  about 
100  Blue  Damsons.  They  fruited  very 
regularly,  and  we  never  had  enough  of 
those  to  supply  a  local  market.  Th  y 
were  freestones,  larger  than  ordinary 
damsons  by  perhaps  one-third:  tree  of 
branching  growth,  unlike  Shropshire 
Damson.  Those  were  selected  by  a  man 
whose  father  had  been  a  nurseryman.  We 
tried  to  find  out  the  name  when  we  knew 
the  fruit  and  its  ready  sale  but  no  nur¬ 
seryman  we  could  hear  from  could  tell 
the  name.  Some  of  those  trees  are  still 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  t»bJ<^ea»d 

strawberries. iai'-ludiiiir  Everbearing.  Oei  my  cata¬ 
log.  Read  why  i  sell  choice  plants,  sent,  prepaid,  at 
half  the  ptire  of  others.  C,  E.  FIELD.  Sewell,  N.  J. 


These  must  he  mixed  in  a  machine  es- 
pecially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
which  costs  $35.  and  mie  machine  could 
mix  for  a  cooperative  society  or  for  a 
number  of  growers.  Where  a  grower  is 
using  only  a  small  amount  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  buy  the  dust  already 
mixed  ready  to  use.  The  present  prices 
on  mixed  dust  are  till  May  first : 

S5%  sulphur.  15%  lead  seven  rents  lb. 
!l(l%  sulphur,  10%  lead.  0%c  lb. 

50%  sulphur  15%  lead.  35%  gypsum, 
0«4e  |b. 

Where  scab  or  fungus  is  prevalent  I 
•would  not  use  less  than  00  to  75  lbs.  of 
sulphur  per  hundred  pounds  of  dust. 

The  best  information  available  that  is 
accurate,  relative  to  the  comparative 
amounts  of  spray  and  dust  applied  per 
trie  and  the  cost,  I  take  from  Cornell 
Bulletin  300.  See  also  Cornell  Bulletin 
354.  page  01.  We  sprayed  and  dusted 
thoroughly,  and  estimated  to  put  on  six 
gallons  of  liquid  per  tree,  and  1  l/o  to  two 
lbs.  of  dust  per  tree;  the  trees  being 
about.  30  years  old,  25  feet,  high  and  well- 
grown  Baldwins.  On  the  sprayed  trees 
we  applied  actually  about : 

C'ts.  Oz. 

4.0  ounces  sulphur  (§?  ,02.85c  per 

lbs.  =  . 0082 

1.03  ounces  ars.  lead  @  ISc  per 


G4 ecd  'Potatoes 

Free  from  b light,  from  the  well-known  Knowles- 
ville potato  farms, including  the  Sir  Walter  unleigh. 
Orders  tilled  for  any  quantity  Write  for  prices. 

1*0 HEROY  Tl LT.Sl  AN,  KuoivlmcvilD',  N.Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  Good  stocky  plant?  of  all  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  I 
free.  .  H.  H.  SENNINC,  R.  S.  Clyde.  N.  Y.  I 


Soy  Beans — Cow  Peas — Alfalfa 

HIHV  to  groi'  Alfalfa  ruceotwfully  in  the  Kant.  How  to 
Inilld  m j»  poor  laud  at  slight  expense  with  Soy  Beans 
an.l  I’ow  Peas  fully  answered  in  Hoffman's  free  Cata¬ 
logue.  Ask  for  it 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  LANDISVILLE,  LANC.  CO..  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Prices  to  suit  most 
all  growers.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Free.  DAVID  KODYVAY,  llartly,  Delaware 


Sixteen  varieties  at 
12.50  per  1 ,000.  Deserip- 

PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 

live  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL 


Tpclpri  SapH  P.nrn  fariy  Michioan,  a  white  cap  dent, 
\  BSieu  oecu  worn  ctu-jy  a*  flint;  carefully  selected 
stock;  strong  genidnntioii;  !*.'»  per  cent.  Outhecob, 
7(1  lbs  .  $2.60;  shelled,  .Vi  lbs.,  *2.40;  sacks  free.  Write 
fdr  circular  and  price  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2c;  ear.  Hie.  J  R.  MePHERSON,  Scottsvitle,  N.Y. 


BHII  I  I  A  Choice  collection  of  named 
II 11  HLI  Ad1  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 

vmibinwi  and  show,  12  for  #1.  CANNAS: 
A  fine  collection  of  Bronze  andGreen  Leaved.  HI  for 
51.25:  both  for  J2 postpaid  Ral»h Beniamin . Cal verton.i  I. 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Strawberries  in  Orchard  ;  Killing  Out 
Witch  Grass 

1.  I  have  about  one-half  acre  of 
ground,  a  little  rocky,  where  I  am  going 
to  set  out  some  apple  trees.  How  would 
it  be  to  set  strawberries  out  between  the 
trees  for  a  few  years?  2.  What  can  I 
sow  or  plant  that  will  kill  witch  grass? 
1  have  plowed,  harrowed  and  pulled  them 
out.  but  the  plants  are  still  there.  I 
know  that  T  can  get  it  out  in  time,  but 
I  wish  to  plant  it  to  berries  this  Fall. 

Old  Orchard,  Me.  R.  E. 

1.  Many  gardeners  or  truckers  who  fol¬ 
low  intensive  culture  plant  strawberries 
between  the  young  trees,  and  fruit  them 
for  several  years.  If  the  ground  is  well 
eared  for.  and  is  naturally  strong,  you 
can  get  fair  crops  of  berries.  We  know 
of  one  case  where  a  farmer  planted  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  berries  that  make  run¬ 
ners  freely  between  the  young  trees,  lie 
put  these  plants  in  rows  six  feet  apart, 
gave  good  culture  through  about  half  the 
season,  and  then  let  the  plants  run.  It 
was  a  wet  season,  and  in  July  he  scat¬ 
tered  buckwheat  over  the  ground.  These 
plants  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  al¬ 
most  covered  the  ground  by  Fall.  The 
buckwheat,  grew  up  and  then  fell  down 
on  the  ground  so  as  to  provide  some  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  strawberries.  They  were 
kept  in  matted  rows  for  several  years, 
plowing  out  the  old  row  each  year  after 
picking.  This  plan  is  not  recommended 
for  general  practice,  but  just  shows  what 
can  be  done. 

2.  We  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that 
will  surely  kill  out  witch  grass.  About 
the  only  way  to  do  that  would  be  to 
smother  the  witch  grass  with  a  very 
heavy  rank  growing  crop.  The  best  one 
we  know  of  for  the  purpose  would  be 
buckwheat,  sown  very  thickly  late  in 
June.  We  should  give  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  culture  up  to  that  time,  and  try  to 
kill  out  all  the  witch  grass  we  could. 
Then  seed  buckwheat,  at  least  three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  give  it  a  fair 
dose  of  fertlizer.  The  buckwheat  will 
make  a  great  start,  and  with  good 
weather  cover  (he  ground  so  completely 
that  most  of  the  witch  grass  will  be 
smothered  out. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  Carolina.  Early  Golden,  Cp  Rivers,  BigS'ein 
■Jersey,  Yellow  ami  Red  Jersey.  Nancy  Hall,  ami 
Southern  Queeu.  a.OOOor  more,  $1.25  pnr  1;00Q.  1,000, 
$1.50.  100,  postpaid  35e.  For  the  past  twenty  years  X 
have  made  a  specialty  of  selecting,  atnl  propagation 
of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Oan  guarantee  you  strong. 
Healthy  plants,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  list  free.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton  Del. 


Seen  ^  A  □  M— Golden  Orange 
ECU  v  W  H  ■*  8- rowed  yellow  flint 
Seed  Com..  $2. 50  per  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


—Catalog  70  Poihilar  Varieties  Free 

Art  liur  Aldridge,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


for  high  yields  and  quality, 

PERLEY  E  DAVIS.  GR/NBY,  MASS 


Try  DavisFlintGorn 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

y"  N  •  Everlasting  4  1  (■  1  (* 

Grimm  Alralia 


—0,000.000.  Several  varieties,  $1 
thousand.  C.E.  SHOWN.  Bridgntlle,  Del. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 


POTATOES  — Uovec,  Damian,  Cobbler,  Colli,  Qie»*n  Ml.,  Ohio,  Rose, 
Six-Week  »4  Longfellow, Wnuuer.  6b  kinds.  C.  W.  ford.  Tithiri,  N.T- 


and  is  of  better  feeding  value.  Booklet.  "How  I 
Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa. and  samples  free. 

Edwards  Legume  Bacteria 
for  seed  inoculation.  Sue  for  bu.  seed.  $1.1)0;  for 
bu.,  50c.,  Postpaid.  State  whether  for  Alfalfa. 
Sweet  Clover  or  Red  Clover, 

A.  B.  Lyman.  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior.  Minn. 


VPGFTARI  F  PI  ANK  potato,  tomato,  pepper  cauli- 

TCUc I ADLl  r  LAB  I  0  riOWER.  CABBAGE  AND  EGG 
PLANTS.  Tomato,  $1  25  par  1.000;  ft, 000  nr  morn  at  $  I  per 
1,000.  Cabbage,  |1  per  1,000;  10.1)00,  $H. 50.  Catalogue 
free.  MICHAKL  N,  HORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BINDER  TWINE  Fanner  agents  wanted. 

uiiiui.ii  i  n  in l  our  samples  and  prices. 

T11EO.  KURT  &.  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

COW  PEAS,  SOYBEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 

silage,  also  Millets ,  Buckwheat , 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape ,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds 
desired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2.28  ounces  s! 
per  lb.  —  .  . 
07  ounces  ars, 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li&,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  “M’’ 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


3.4619 

The  cost  of  application  is  hard  to  fig¬ 
ure  accurately,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
sa.v  i  he  spraying  cost  of  application  is 
ten  times  its  great  as  the  cost  of  applying 
the  dust  or  .008  an  ounce  for  mixture  as 
compared  to  .(KRIS  an  ounce  for  dust : 
for  it  costs  us  approximately  one  cent 
a  gallon  to.  apply  the  spray. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  plots 
that  were  dusted  more  thoroughly  Than 
I  thought  was  necessary  or  practical  and 
oil  the  blocks  not  in  the  experiment  I 
used  much  less  dust,  and  in  a  rough  way 
compared  the  cost  of  the  application  with 
former  years,  and  the  weights  of  mate¬ 
rials  used,  and  concluded  t.bat  aside  from 
the  saving  in  labor  the  actual  cost  of  the 
material  was  less.  I  regret  that  I  have 
no  accurate  figures  to  submit  on  this 
point. 

The  machinery  for  dusting  consists  of 


•HEY  keep  out  the  borers  and  dispense  with  the  injurious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  worming  operation,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tree. 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to  be  efficient,  durable  and  econom- 
.  Write  for  prices  and  booklet  containing  complete  description, 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


How  to  Heat 
That  Cold  Room 


Get  the  right  Novelty  Heater,  either  Hot  Water,  Steam 
or  Warm  Air,  and  you  can  heat  the  cold  rooms  and  colder 
comers  without  straining  the  coal  bin.  Get  our  new  FREE 
book,  "  The  Selection  of  a  Heating  System .  ”  It  describes 


NOVELTY 

Vater,  Steam  and  Warn 

HEATERS 


This  book  gives  an  honest  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  systems.  We 
make  them  all  and  can  afford  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  Tells  how  to  save 
coal  and  labor  and  add  comfort ; 
how  to  determine  which  heater  is 
right  for  your  present  home  or  the 
home  you  intend  to  build.  Write 
for  it.  It  will  save  you  money. 
Sent  FREE. 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Company 

Department  D 

American  and  Dauphin  Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Also  Makers  of  Novelty  Stoves  and  Ranges 


ffuii  our. 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you’ve  a.  mans  work  to  do  — 

wear  Towers  Fish  Brand 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  rn.v 
experience  with  the  da  sheen.  After  three 
years’  trial  I  threw  the  tubers  away. 
They  never  got  any  larger  than  a  hulled 
walnut,  while  the  ordinary  C’aladiiim  os- 
eulentum  makes  tubers  as  large  as  a 
small  rnuskmelon.  It  is  said  that  the 
da  sheen  makes  a  heavy  crop  from  South 
Carolina  southward,  but  here  it  is  of  no 
particular  value.  I  did  not  try  any  of 
them  cooked.  The  It.  N.-Y.  suggested 
that  I  try  them  first  on  the  dog.  but  as 
I  keep  no  dog  I  had  not  this  opportunity. 

The  peach  trees  have  made  a  very 
scanty  bloom,  hut  the  plums  arc  white 
with  flowers,  and  the  pears  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  as  these  have  been  held  back 
later  than  usual  we  may  expect  some 
fruit. 

The  effect  of  the  Winter  has  been  pe¬ 
culiar.  1  planted  as  usual  Yellow  Po¬ 
tato  onions  and  the  white  Norfolk  Queen 
onion  sets  in  September.  The  Potato 
onions  came  through  in  good  shape  and 
are  growing  finely,  while  the  Queen  were 
two-thirds  killed,  and  yet  an  unprotected 
fig  tree  near  by  was  very  slightly  dam¬ 
aged.  and  pomegranates  not  hurt  at  all. 

Having  more  mixed  Gladioli  than  I 
cared  for,  and  noting  that  I  always  have 
many  volunteer  plants  from  tubers 
missed  in  digging,  I  left,  two  rows  of  the 
Gladioli  undug  to  see  how  they  would 
winter.  Examination  shows  that  there 
are  some  sound  corms,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  rotted.  Why  should  some 
winter  well,  while  others  under  the  same 
conditions  rotted? 

The  early  peas,  which  are  usually  in 
bloom  by  the  last  of  April  are  now 
(April  19)  just  fairly  above  the  ground 
and  have  just  had  their  first  cultivation. 
Everything  seems  two  weeks  late. 

The  exchanges  report  a  smaller  area 
than  usual  in  early  Irish  potatoes,  and 
it  will  be  well  into  June  before  the  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  crop  will  move 
north.  A  correspondent  in  New  York 
State  writes  to  me  to  know  when  the 
Southern  crop  will  be  in.  for  last  year  he 
said  that  be  dug  too  early  while  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  still  full  of  the  crop  from  this 
section,  and  he  wants  to  avoid  this  and 
sell  after  the  Southern  crop  is  clear  of 
the  market.  He  will  hardly  have  much 
trouble  this  season,  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  Southern  crop  will  hardly  fill 
the  gap  now  existing  in  the  potato  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  prospect  is  for  fair  prices 
all  around. 

Strawberries  here  are  not  in  bloom  yet, 
only  a  stray  flower  bud  to  be  seen  here 
and  there,  and  the  chances  are  for  an 
undisturbed  bloom  when  it  comes,  and  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  berries. 

Many  fields  of  muskmelons  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  have  been  planted  but  most 
growers  are  holding  off  for  warmer 
weather.  A  letter  from  Norfolk  several 
days  ago  says  that  no  cucumbers  or 
melons  nor  beans  are  lip  there  yet,  and 
the  same  report  of  the  very  late  season 
comes  from  all  around.  Even  the  rad¬ 
ishes  and  the  lettuce  seem  to  grow  slow¬ 
er  than  usual. 

Plenty  of  green  onions  to  succeed  the 
leeks  of  Winter.  My  leek  seed  went  in 
the  ground  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

I  like  to  get  them  sown  early  and  have 
strong  plants  for  transplanting  in  July 
after  some  early  crop.  I  then  set  them 
in  open  furrows  and  draw  the  earth  to 
them  till  slightly  hilled,  and  in  this  way 
get  long  white  shanks.  Have  not  seen 
a  shoot  in  the  asparagus  patch  yet.  while 
in  some  seasons  we  are  cutting  it  soon 
after  the  middle  of  April.  But  the  Sum¬ 
mer  has  never  failed  to  come,  and  w£  will 
be  all  the  more  graLified  when  it  does 
comp  because  of  the  long  wait. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Cultivating  Strawberries 

This  is  my  first  year  on  the  farm.  We 
have  about  one  acre  of  strawberries,  set 
out  Inst  Summer  and  have  been  advised 
by  some  to  cultivate  the  berries  until 
they  blossom  ;  others  say  not.  to  touch  the 
berries  until  after  they  are  through 
fruiting  as  they  would  become  so  sandy 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  sale.  l.  s. 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 

Our  own  practice  is  about  as  follows: 
If  the  strawberries  were  kept  clean  last 
Fall,  and  were  heavily  mulched,  we 


should  not  attempt  to  cultivate.  The 
few  weeds  which  break  through  are 
pulled,  and  the  straw  or  other  mulch  is 
worked  up  around  the  plants  so  as  to 
give  them  full  protection,  and  the  ground 
is  not  disturbed.  When  the  plants  made 
a  good  Fall  growth,  this  plan  usually 
works  well.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  use 
fertilizer  in  the  Spring,  planning  to  get 
a  thoroughly  vigorous  plant  through  the 
Fall.  In  this  way  a  good  set  of  fruit 
buds  has  been  prepared,  and  Spring  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  soil  is 
kept  cool  and  moist.  In  case  the  plants 
were  not  thoroughly  mulched,  it  usually 
pays  us  to  pull  what  mulch  there  is  up 
over  the  tows,  and  run  the  cultivator  in 
the  middles.  The  mulch  up  over  the 
plants  gives  them  some  protection  in 
case  of  a  late  frost.  After  the  blooms 
appear,  we  stop  cultivating,  pull  the 
mulch  bark,  take  out  the  larger  weeds 
which  show,  and  then  let  the  bed  alone 
until  after  fruiting. 

Garden  Questions 

1.  How  far  apart  should  plants  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  privet,  from  18  to  24  inches  high, 
be  planted?  From  24  to  116  inches? 
Will  this  plant  survive  as  a  hedge  where 
we  have  Winter  temperature  of  20  deg. 
below  zero?  Should  the  plants  be  set  in 
a  double  row?  If  so,  how  far  apart 
should  the  rows  be  placed?  2.  What,  va¬ 
riety  of  climbing  rose  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  Northern  New  York  State? 

What  varieties  of  hardy  roses  would  you 
recommend  for  lawns  and  border  plant- 
ring  for  the  same  section?  15.  Give  me  the 
names  of  a  good  early,  a  good  medium, 
and  a  good  late  variety  of  strawberry  for 
garden  planting.  Also  one  Fall- 

hearing  variety.  About  how  many 

plants  of  each  variety  should  be  planted 
to  supply  a  family  of  four?  4.  What 
variety  of  grapes  will  mature  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York?  5.  What  is  a  good  va¬ 
riety  of  asparagus  for  garden  planting? 

Clayton.  N.  Y.  t.  b.  s. 

1.  Privet  for  hedge,  should  be  planted 
about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  double  rows,  such 
planting  being  merely  a  fanciful  choice. 
When  double  rows  are  planted,  the  rows 
are  usually  12  to  15  inches  apart  and  the 
plants  the  same  distance  apart  in  the 
rows,  setting  the  plants  alternately,  to 
break  the  intervals.  It  is  doubtful  if 
California  privet  would  be  hardy  in 
Northern  New  York. 

2.  Any  of  the  following  climbing  roses 
should  be  entirely  Lardy  in  Northern 
New  York:  American  Pillar,  Dorothy 
Perkins.  Excclsa,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
Gardenia.  Hiawatha,  Silver  Moon,  Tau- 
seudsehon,  White  Dorothy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  fine  for 
lawn  and  border  planting,  all  should  be 
entirely  hardy  in  your  section  especially 
if  given  a  little  protection:  Baron  de 
P.onstetten,  Baroness  Kothchild,  Captain 
Christy,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire 
l.yonnaise,  Magna  Charta,  Paul  Neyron, 
Airs.  John  Eaing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shannon 
Crawford.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  I’l- 
rieh  Brunner.  For  descriptions  of  the 
above  roses,  see  catalogue  of  any  reliable 
plant  and  seed  house. 

3.  The  following  varieties  are  among  the 
best  strawberries  for  the  home  garden. 

I  should  think  about  800  plants,  properly 
cultivated,  would  yield  sufficient  for 
abundant  use  during  the  fruit  season  and 
for  preserving  for  Winter  use,  I  name 
two  varieties  for  each  season,  and  it 
might  he  well  to  plant  50  of  each,  as  all 
sorts  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Marshall  and 
Early  Ozark,  for  early,  Brandywine  and 
William  Belt,  midsea  sou,  Chesapeake  and 
Pearl,  late. 

4.  The  following  varieties  of  grapes  are 
heavy  bearers  of  high  quality  fruit,  and 
ripen  their  crop  quite  early  enough  to 
ordinarily  escape  frost  in  Northern  New 
York  :  Campbell’s  Early,  Concord.  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Moore's  Early.  Niagara. 

5.  Asparagus,  Giant  Argenteuil,  Pal¬ 
metto  or  Conover’s  Colossal.  k. 

Marion  was  saying  her  prayers.  “And 
please,  God,”  she  petitioned,  “make  Bos¬ 
ton  the  capital  of  Vermont.’’  “Why, 
Marion,”  said  her  shocked  mother,  “what 
made  you  say  that?”  Marion  settled 
herself  in  bod.  “  ’Cause.”  she  answered, 
“I  made  it  that  way  iu  my  zamination  ! 
paper  today,  an’  I  want  it  to  be  right.” — 
Chicago  Public. 


Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  No.  274. 


The  a  p  >!  c  i  •-*  I  i 

shape  teeth  cut 

the  weeds  close  ,  .tiS3SLi: 

to  the  hill  and  _  - 

do  not  cover  S  ^ 

the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years  ~~  * 

actual  .service . 

Real  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
St  W  ood  Beam 
raX,  Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  21S  Center  St..  Batavia.  N . Y 


T  urn  on  the  Light— 

No  matches— no  risky  flame-it  can’t 
upset  or  bjow  out.  jtfVnwine  Kdison 
tsleclrie  LaoKI  and  rowfe  i.  now  pos* 
iilblo  avtrywKtt*,  with  lh. 


*  approval.  It',  another  proof  of  Elkhart 
wvmtr  m«d»  you  by  our  factory  to  u«»r  plan. 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  roa-1  how  13  yenro  export.-nco  haa  tanjrht  u.  how  to  civ„ 
the  moat  for  tho  money  fa  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
ireneral  satisfaction  anti  by  cutting  out  agents'  and  dealers' 
profits  msvg  you  (26  or  enure  *>u  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  €5  Styles  Harness 

are  illustrated  and  described.  Don’t  buy  without  seeing 
our  book.  A  postal  bring*  it  frea.  Better  write  today. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
_ 725  Baardafay  Ay*  .  Elkhart,  lad. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre,  whether  mater 
in  I  be  wet.  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy  or  light.  We  guarantee  to 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or  small  rocks  In  It. 

Write /or  booklet  /C  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


*-C  A.J  TOWER  CO.  M 

.  BOSTON  9. 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No 
trouble— no  ekp-nse.  Sold  on  guarantee 
I  i  .  Your  money  back  it  von 

are  not  satisfied.  U  v.'r 
SSSail!*  today  for  FREK  BOOK  on 
*jprrV  FOSTER  High  Dots  Ru. 
"“■ajr  TUIVKR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  how  Tork 


homos  U.  Cdwon~  Light  plant! 

fFr-itt/nr  tiafalog  it 

EDISON  ST0RACE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue  Orange,  N. 

2025  Michigan  Avanuo,  Chicago,  III, 
r»i„p-rK..i  Everywhere 


ZT/ie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Edison 


The  Home  Acre 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profits^ 


Write  for 

Lfree 

^Booklet 


Thirty  years’  ex  pcH-JJ  II  II  f— Mill 
cnee  enables  us  * ~  rinl  > 

give  you  all  tl.eV-i — ,  ■--]  Also  NSL 
information  ytyuU  gfeSah  ■  -wrflj)  Boilers, 
need  for  cider  making  Sfjpl  Engines,  Sawmills. 

E.B.  VAN  ftTTA  &  CO..  108  Penn  Ave..  Otean.  N.V. 
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The  Label  lhal 
saves  you$3  lo$8 


Sfyleplus 

Clothes 


Finding  this  Label  in  the  coat  collar  of  your  new  winter  suit  or  over¬ 
coat  is  like  finding  Uncle  Sam’s  stamp  on  a  coin.  Y ou  know  that  you  are 
getting  the  real  thing!  Honest  Value  all  the  way  through!  Fine  looks, 
good  fit,  splendid  wear  at  the  easy-to-pay  price  $  1  7.  It  pays  you  to  look 
for  this  label  in  the  coat  because  it  means  not  only  good  clothes,  but 
guaranteed  clothes  and  it  protects  you  against  inferior  quality.  Styleplus 
at  $1  7  are  famous — the  best  clothing  Value  ever  offered  at  the  price. 

Style  plus  througb-and-tbrough  quality  (all  wool  fabrics) 

Style  plus  perfect  fit  (for  every  man  of  every  build) 

Style  plus  economy  (the  easy  price  for  everybody) 

Style  plus  guaranteed  wear  ( a  written  guarantee  with  every  Styleplus) 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch 
your  local  newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus 
in  the  Store  Window.  If  you  don't  know  this  Store  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  is. 

Write  us  [Dept.  V]  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.’’ 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md.  Trade  Mark  R"r- 

Founded  1849 


Styleplus  df  17 
Clothes 


"The  some  price  the  notion  over” 


Foot  Comfort  For  The  Farmer — 


Good  health  and  good  work  demand  thorough  protection  for  yrour  feet. 
Shoes  should  be  tough,  strong  and  durable  to  stand  the  hard  wear  of 
farm  work,  but  they  should  also  be  soft,  pliable  and  comfortable. 

Bass  Farm  Shoes 

meet  these  demands.  They  are  made  of  selected 
mature  calf  skins  which  give  a  tough  but  soft-grained, 
weatherproof  leather — not  coarse  a  ml  stiff  like  the  row 
nr  steer  hides  u«ed  in  ordinary  work  shoes.  They  fit 
well  and  feel  as  eonvforiable  as  slippers.  They  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  with  proper  oiling  and  cafe  will 
wear — well,  the  uppers  will  still  he  in  good  serviceable j 
condition  after  you  have  had  Baes  Shoes  resoled  four 
or  tire  times’ ! 

The  most  economical  shoes  in  the  lone  run  as  they 
outlast  two  or  throe  pairs  of  ordinary  work  shoes. 

Ask  your  local  shoe  merchant  for  Base  Shoes — 
if  lie  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  his  name  and 
well  send  our  illustrated  catalog  and  make 
arrangements  to  furnish  you. 

G.  H.  BASS  &  CO. 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Bass  Moccasins 

Wilton,  Maine 


I 

1 


Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

Write  for  Paint  Tips  No.  A7 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


When  it’s  tinted  green  ? 

Wrong!  It  takes  such 
a  tiny  portion  of  color 
to  give  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  one  of  the 
beautiful  tints  that  it 
may  still  be  considered 
pure  white  lead. 

Specify  pure  white  lead, 
no  matter  what  tint 
you  want  your  paint. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  717) 

“Dollars  in  the  bank?  Yes;  I  can 
boss  them  all  right,  young  man.  Yes ;  I 
started  wild)  young,  and  they  kind  of  got 
attached  to  me  because  I  never  put  them 
out  of  their  job.  Have  you  ever  noticed, 
when  you  thought  of  spending  a  dollar 
for  the  show,  bow  it  might  work  for  you 
all  your  life?  Pay  itself  all  over  to  you 
at  five  cents  a  year  and  be  just  as  good 
for  business  as  ever  at  the  end.” 

I  thought  of  the  fool  ways  I  had  spent 
some  of  my  dollars,  for  I  had  fallen  into 
the  loose  ways  of  most  city  fellows,  and 
with  more  bad  company  than  good,  as 
may  happen  to  a  boy  almost  alone  in  the 
world.  But  I  replied  confidently: 

"I  can  hang  on  to  a  dollar  as  close  as 
anybody,  if  I’ve  a  mind  to.  It’s  sink  or 
swim  with  me  now.” 

“All  the  better  if  you’ve  got  the  stud 
in  you.  boy.  You’ve  not  built  just,  right 
for  a  farmer,  but  I  like  your  grit.” 

“Sell  me  this  land,”  I  returned  boldly, 
“you  don't  need  it.” 

“Well,  young  man.”  be  replied  with  a 
sly  twinkle,  “I  thought  jou  might  say 
that  when  I  took  you  up  here.  ‘Old 
Mount  Entirely’  my  grandfather  used  to 
call  it,  nlaybe  because  the  top  was  en¬ 
tirely  bare  of  trees,  which  grow  on  most 
of  the  lot  in  his  day.  It's  entirely  bare 
of  good  pasture  feed  now.  Still  I 
wouldn't  sell  it  to  the  rich  men  here,  nor 
to  foreigners,  but  I  believe  a  young  man 
ought  to  have  a  chance.  Here’s  eleven 
acres — pretty  rough,  but  it  has  all  been 
plowed  once.  It  might  do  for  what  you 
want.  I'll  sell  it  for  five  hundred  dollars.” 

"I  couldn't  pay  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred.”  I  replied,  “and  not  much  cash  at 
that.  But  it  would  be  safe,  because  I 
shall  improve  it  as  fast  as  I  can.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  have  to  let  you  have 
it.” 

“T  will  pay  you  $25  down  and  when  I 
cut  off  some  wood  next  Winter  I  will  pay 
you  ou  account  whatever  I  get  for  it.” 

The  old  mail  laughed  and  grumbled  a 
little  at  my  proposition,  but  it  went 
through  on  that  basis,  and  here  I  was, 
settled  on  the  land  at  last,  but  without 
the  least  idea  of  what  was  really  before 
me. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ox  The  Hijxtop. 

My  case  was  much  like  that  of  a  nc<v 
settler.  It  was  early  Spring,  rains  were 
coining  at  short  intervals  and  I  had  no 
money  to  lavish  on  costly  buildings.  First 
I  thought  of  a  tent,  but  couldn’t  find  a 
second-hand  one  for  sale.  Then  I  in¬ 
quired  around  town  and  found  a  builder 
who  was  tearing  down  an  old  block  ami 
tenement  combined.  Tie  bad  the  stuff 
piled  helter-skelter  on  the  premises; 
hoards,  joists,  clapboards  and  shingles, 
great  beams  got  out  in  ancient  times 
when  lumber  and  labor  were  cheap  and 
rough  as  well. 

I  got  him  to  figure  it  out  for  me,  and 
finally  bought  stuff  estimated  enough  for 
a  shack  or  cabin  12  by  18  feet.  It  cost 
$20  delivered,  including  three  windows 
with  casings,  two  doors,  some  badly  split 
clapboards,  also  a  keg  of  “assorted”  nails, 
many  of  them  rusty  and  bent,  having  been 
pulled  out  of  second  hand  lumber.  All 
very  mean  material  to  work  with,  but 
the  best  I  felt  like  paying  for.  A  dis- 
heartening-hioking  heap  it  was  when 
dumped  in  m.v  old  pasture  lot  at  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  fix  up 
something  to  sleep  under.  I  put  in  four 
joists  for  corner  posts  and  put  across 
half  a  dozen  of  the  old  boards,  overlap¬ 
ping  them  at  the  edges,  and  the  whole 
thing  slanting  a  little,  roof-like,  as  was 
easily  done  on  a  hill  lot  like  mine.  T 
bought  from  the  village  second-hand  store 
a  canvas  cot  and  some  bedding  for  a 
couple  of  dollars,  and  I  bought  also  a 
small,  round,  sheet-iron  camp  stove,  a  lit¬ 
tle  tinware  and  some  other  things.  Food 
I  bought  as  1  needed  it,  whatever  I 
thought  was  cheapest  and  handiest  for  a 
green  cook ;  bread,  broken  crackers,  milk 
from  Frost’s  farm,  salt  pork,  ham,  eggs 
and  potatoes.  I  felt  like  the  lonesomest 


bov  in  all  the  State.  B))t  weather  was 
good,  the  birds  were  on  band  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  a  smart  wind  blowing  over  my 
hilltop,  and  before  I  knew  it  1  found  my¬ 
self  singing  at  my  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Treatment  for  Tree  Dopers 

The  latest  tree  dope  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  is  the  scale  cure  and  germ 
destroyer  made  by  W.  C.  Thompson. 
This  seems  to  be  the  old  game  of  poking 
a  powder  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
then  sitting  down  in  the  shade  to  let  this 
powder  work  into  the  sap  and  save  the 
cost  of  a  spray  pump,  while  you  can  go 
fishing  if  you  want  to.  This  one  seems 
to  be  a  star  performance.  Thompson 
claims  that  this  tree  powder  purifies  the 
sap.  It  also  makes  a  good  medicated 
soil  when  mixed  with  black  muck,  ajid  lie 
says  that  many  persons  have  tried  plac¬ 
ing  the  mixture  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  to  be  .  taken  up  by  the  sap.  He 
claims  while  that  is  a  very  sure  thing, 
putting  the  powder  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  very  much  faster.  This  stuff  will 
kill  San  Jose  scale,  pear  blight,  peacli 
borers,  and  worms  and  germs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thompson.  I-Iis  directions  for  use 
are  given  as  follows; 

“Bore  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
slaning  downward,  on  the  south  side,  as 
the  sun  draws  the  sap  to  that  side  of  the 
tree.  Don’t  bore  toward  the  heart,  but 
keep  in  the  sap  wood.  For  large  trees 
bore  an  inch  hole  from  four  to  five  inch¬ 
es  deep;  then  insert  a  tablespoonful  of 
powder.  Small  trees  should  be  treated 
in  proportion,  down  to  a  half-inch  bole 
and  a  tea  spoon  ful  of  the  powder.  Then 
plug  the  hole  with  dry  wood  or  cork. 
All  large  trees  should  be  treated  in  two 
places." 

Surely  this  is  a  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  but  some  of  our  readers  are  a  little 
bit  dubious,  and  want  to  be  shown  be¬ 
fore  they  invest  their  money  in  this 
wonderful  stuff,  so  one  of  our  people  sent 
the  circular  to  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  and  received  the  following  re¬ 
ply: 

We  have  not  tried  out  the  Thompson 
Scale  Cure  and  (term  Destroyer.  We 
have,  however,  used  the  Tree-wax  and 
No-hlight  remedies.  They  are  practically 
identical  in  composition  with  the  Thomp¬ 
son  material.  They  have  proven  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless.  They  are  composed  of 
Venetian  red.  potassium  nitrate  and  sul¬ 
phur,  You  could  duplicate  a  $2  box  of 
Ibis  material  for  about  50  cents,  even 
at  the  high  rate  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  potash.  Science  has  unt  yet  dis¬ 
covered  a  satisfactory  means  of  treat¬ 
ing  plant  diseases  and  pests  with  reme¬ 
dies  applied  internally.  The  circulatory 
system  of  the  tree  is  absolutely  different 
from  that  of  the  animal,  All  of  the 
trees  which  wc  have  treated  in  our  Bed¬ 
ford  orchard  showed  large  dead  spots 
around  each  treatment  puncture,  My 
advice  to  you  and  all  members  of  your 
organization  would  be  to  run  friend 
Thompson  off  the  farm  with  bis  nostrum 
as  soon  as  he  appeared. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  If  anybody  wants  to  give 
$2  for  stuff  which  he  can  buy  for  50 
cents,  there  is  no  law,  except  the  law  of 
ordinary  common  sense,  to  prevent  his 
doing  so,  and  sometimes  even  this  law 
will  fail.  If  anybody  wants  our  advice, 
lie  will  follow  that  given  by  the  Indiana 
Station,  that  is,  he  will  “run  friend 
Thompson  off  the  farm,”  and  then  go  in 
and  make  his  wife  a  present  of  the  $2. 
It  is  astonishing  bow  many  of  these  tree 
dopers  are  still  able  to  play  their  games, 
and  get  good  money  out  of  our  farmers. 

Chestnut  Blight  and  Potatoes 

I  used  leaves  from  blight-infected 
chestnut  frees  for  litter  in  the  henhouse 
and  in  the  horse  stable.  If  these  leaves 
are  put  on  ground  intended  for  potatoes, 
is  there  any  danger  of  their  infecting 
the  potatoes  with  blight?  j.  p. 

Pasadena,  Md. 

There  would  lie  no  danger  whatever  in 
this.  The  chestnut  disease  is  entirely 
different  from  tin*  potato  blight.  Both 
are  germ  diseases,  but  so  different  in 
character  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  one  to  “catch”  from  the  other. 


Guest:  ‘‘See  here,  waitress,  you’ve 
kept  me  waiting  here  for  half  an  hour, 
looking  like  a  fool!”  Waitress:  “Sorry 
I  had  to  keep  you  waiting,  sir;  but  you’re 
responsible  for  t lie  rest.” — Judge. 


The  "Barefoot 


WHEN  you  take  your  Shoes  off  tonight  do  this: 

— Bear  your  weight  on  your  right  Foot  and,  with¬ 
out  lifting  it  off  the  floor,  press  it  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  firmly. 

Then  observe  that  only  the  bony  and  muscular  Structure  of  your 
Foot  moves  forward  and  backward,  while  its  Sole  stays  fixed  on  the 
floor. 

That  demonstrates  the  rolling  motion  of  flesh  and  muscle,  the 
elastic  Cushion  quality  which  reduces  friction  in  walking,  and  prevents 
slipping  (backward,  forward,  or  sideways). 

It  supplies  that  CLING  quality,  which  gives  Traction  without 
Friction. 

It  protects  the  Bones  and  Sinews  of  the  Foot  against  the  Wear 
and  Tear  of  action,  as  a  lubricant  protects  Metal  moving  parts,  while 
providing  the  wonderful  ‘‘Barefoot”  hold  on  slippery  surfaces. 

That  ROLLING  MOTION,  then,  is  the  ideal  aimedat  in  thisClingy, 
Springy,  and  Stretchy  black  ‘'Barefoot’ 9  Rubber  of  1916  Goodrich  Tires. 


CONSIDER  now  the  means  by  which  many  Tires  have  been 
given  maximum  Traction, — i.e.,  by  means  of  a  “sand- 
papery”  texture  in  the  Rubber  of  their  Anti-Skid  Treads. 
Every  time  the  Brakes  are  put  on,  to  make  such  Tires  grip  the 
road,  the  relatively  hard,  unyielding,  and  comparatively  brittle,  texture 
of  the  Rubber  in  their  Treads  causes  these  Treads  to  grind  away  on  the 
pavement,  to  WEAR  OUT  fast  at  the  point  of  contact. 

The  sudden  efficiency  of  their  grinding- Traction  also  tugs  so 
sharply  on  the  Rubber  Adhesive  between  the  layers  of  Fabric  in  Tire  as 
to  separate  these  layers. 

There  is  little  “give”  to  them*-*  just  as  there  is  little  “slide”  to 

them. 

So,  they  gain  Traction  at  the  expense  of  Mileage. 

Naturally  such  Tires  require  a  great  BULK  of  such  Rubber  in 
order  to  deliver  reasonable  Mileage  before  worn  out. 

And,  therein  they  differ  radically  from  GOODRICH  “Barefoot” 

Tires. 

Because, — the  Safety-Tread  on  Goodrich  Tires  is  made  of  “Bare¬ 
foot-Rubber,”  anew,  and  exclusive  compound  which  discards  all  un¬ 
necessary  whitish  “frictional”  ingredients  that  are  heaviest  and  inert, 
as  proved  by  its  lighter  weight. 


HERE  is  how  it  acts  in  Automobiling, — 

— When  the  weight  of  the  Car  bears  on  this  clinging 
“ Barefoot-Rubber ”  Tread,  and  the  powder  is  applied  to  go 
ahead  or  reverse,  the  wonderful  stretch  in #the  “Barefoot”  Rubber 
Sole  (or  Tread)  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  acts  as  a  sort  of  Lubricant  between 
the  Fabric  Structure  of  the  Tire  and  the  Road. 

Then,  the  Barefoot-Rubber  “Toes,”  of  the  Goodrich  Safety-Tread 
Tire,  CLING  to  the  pavement  (instead  of  grinding  against  it),  in  such 
manner  as  your  Bare  Foot  would  cling  to  a  slippery  surface — without 
Grind,  and  so,  with  the  minimum  of  Frictional  Heat  or  Wear  for  maxi¬ 
mum  Traction. 

Goodrich  “Barefoot-Rubber”  is  now  made  into  Goodrich  FABRIC 
Tires, — Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  Tires,  —  Goodrich  Inner  Tubes, — 
Goodrich  Truck  Tires, — Goodrich  Motor  Cycle,  and  Bicycle,  Tires,  as 
well  as  into  Goodrich  Rubber  Boots,  Over-Shoes,  Soles  and  Heels. 

Get  a  Sliver  of  it  from  your  nearest  Goodrich  Branch,  or  Dealer. 
Stretch  it  thousands  of  times,  but  break  it  you  can’t. 

That’s  the  Stuff  that  GOODRICH  Black-Tread  Tires  are  made  of. 


GOODRICH 


Ford  Sisea 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO , 
Akron,  Ohio . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  pet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Worth 

Investigating 


Down  in  Texas,  recently,  a 
man  made  a  124-mile  round  trip 
in  his  motor  car — just  to  investi¬ 
gate  Clothcraft  Clothes. 

And  he  passed  through  several 
nearer  towns  where  other  cloth¬ 
ing  was  sold. 

He  wanted  absolutely  depend¬ 
able  value — and  got  it. 

It’s  surely  worth  your  while 
to  drop  in  at  the  store  and  see 
and  feel  that  Clothcraft  value. 

Clothcraft's  makers  have  for 
three  generations  devoted  all 
their  efforts  to  improving 
medium-priced  clothes.  By 
scientific  study  they  have  worked 
out  shorter  and  better  ways. to 
perform  the  operations  in  making 
a  suit.  Their  success  gives. you 
better  fabrics,  better  linings, 
superior  workmanship — in  a 
word,  more  style,  comfort  and 
value  for  your  money. 

Come  in  and  investigate. 


Forty  million  pair  of  Shirley  Presi¬ 
dent  Suspenders  have  been  made, 
sold  and  given  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  wearers.  There  is 
just  one  reason  why  a  man  contin¬ 
ues  to  replace  a  worn-out  pair  of 


SHirlev 

President  I 

Suspenders  CQ,  I 

with  a  new  pair  of  the  r  || 


same  kind.  He  lilies  than.  A  trial 
proved  them  to  be  comfortable  and 
durable.  Future  purchases  are  made 
because  of  satisfaction, 

.Many  wearers  have  a  pair  for  each  suit. 
It’s  convenient. 

Shirley  President  means 
Suspender  Comfort  and  a  Guarantee. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 

SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


CLOTHCRAFT  SPECIAL  SERGES 

5  5m£*15  4B2fl©* 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

-to  Re>a-cly 


Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feisu  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


the  new  collar  that  mirrors 
style  and  comfort.  Like  all 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


COLLARS 


it  is  made  with  Graduated-Tie-Space  and 
the  patented  Tie-Protecting  shield  that 
saves  your  good  neckwear. 


Hall,  Hartwell  CK.  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


By  ueing  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting, 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  Juelf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  years'  use  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  Can  buy  it  “  Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  fir6t  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

-  1  t  Tells  all  about  Paint 

Tn PC Z*& O I /  [I  end  Painting  for  Du- 
I  rability.  Hew  to  avoid 
i  trouble  and  expense 
>'  caused  by  Paints  fad- 

•  •J.lcr'ST.  ing, chalking  and  peel- 
>  ing.  Information 

WORTH  MANY 
ttVt/ilf#  DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
'  1  Ja'wt'lPr  '  “  FREE  with  Sample 

^  Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Doit  Now-j  will  Save 
I  I  you  Money 

Of*  1  0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

^ _ ‘  J  246  Plymouth  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Bouse  in  America 

>  Estab.  1642. 


you  our  new  12-Page 
Catalogue  showing 
articles  given  as 
Rewards  for 
securing  sub¬ 
scriptions 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Holstein -Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  0. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Read 
ing.  Pa..  June  26-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  .Tune  2S-.10. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-1. '1. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Associa 
lion.  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y..  Sept.  5. 

Solehury  Farmers’  Exhibit.  Deer  Park 
Solebury.  Pa..  Sept.  8-f). 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Sept,  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


It  will  beofintereSl  to  every 
member  of  the  family — 

A  postal  will  do — 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Sale  of  Farm 

My  father  died,  leaving  me  a  farm  for 
my  lifetime.  Then  it  goes  to  my  heirs, 
subject  to  my  wife's  legacy  of  $(>00.  Can 
I  sell  it  and  give  a  good  title  by  my  wife 
and  children  signing  the  deed?  Only 
heirs  are  two  sons,  ages  38  and  30.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Yes.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  farm  are  of  age,  if  they 
sign  a  deed  granting  their  interest  in  the 
farm  there  is  no  one  to  question  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  the  complete  title  is  to  be  found 
in  you  four. 

Dower  Interest  in  Life  Estate 

Mr.  A  by  will  leaves  his  son  B  certain 
real  estate  with  this  condition:  “With 
the  right  to  sell  and  convey,  but  if  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  his — Mr. 
It’s — death  it  shall  be  divided  among  his 
children.”  B  has  several.  Now.  in  case 
of  a  sale  of  liis  acreage  is  it  really  ne¬ 
cessary  for  Mrs.  B.  to  join  him  in  a 
warranty  deed?  E.  c.  P. 

Michigan.  , 

Mrs.  B.  need  not  sign  the  deed  as  she 
is  not  entitled  to  dower.  A  has  so  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  property  that  the  wife  of  R 
cannot  be  endowed  thereof.  It  would 
save  any  question,  however,  if  the  wife 
joined. 

Mortgages  ;  Distribution  of  Property 

A  man  purchases  a  farm  in  New  York 
State,  but  has  not  enough  money  to  pay 
for  it ;  his  wife  pays  the  remainder 
(which  is  half)  and  takes  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm.  At  her  death  (they  being 
childless)  to  whom  would  the  mortgage 
belong  if  there  was  no  wall,  her  husband 
or  her  own  relatives?  If  the  mortgage 
ran  for  years  is  there  any  law  which 
would  make  it  invalid?  G.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

Where  there  are  iv>  children  this  prop¬ 
erty  would  go  one-half  to  the  husband 
and  the  balance  to  the  wife’s  next  of  kin. 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
etc.  If  there  are  none  of  these  and  her 
parents  are  dead,  the  husband  would  take 
the  whole  of  it  if  it  did  not  exceed 
$4,000.  A  mortgage  may  run  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Village  Line  Fence 

A  buys  a  piece  of  property.  In  the  vil¬ 
lage  there  are  no  line  fences  or  walls  of 
any  kind.  This  property  was  bought 
about  seven  years  ago.  About  six  years 
ago.  B.  one  of  A's  neighbors,  put  up  a 
barbed  wire  fence  on  the  line  between  A 
and  B.  A  was  not  consulted  in  any  way. 
Did  B  have  any  legal  right  to  construct 
said  fence  without  notification  to  A? 
Since  this  time  B  has  passed  away  and 
his  heirs  now  occupy  It  s  premises.  A 
made  a  kick  about,  the  fence  and  present 
owners  put  up  chicken  wire  in  place  of 
barbed  wire,  the  posts  being  set  half  on 
A  and  half  on  B.  exactly  on  the  line. 
Will  A  have  a  right  to  take  down  this 
fence  and  lay  it  on  B’s  land  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law.  it  beiug  an  unsightly  feuce? 

Massachusetts.  h.  j.  m. 

B  did  not  have  any  right  to  construct 
the  fence  of  barbed  wire.  Adjoining 
owners  are  required  by  statute  to  con¬ 
tribute  equally  to  the  costs  of  a  division 
fence,  but  either  party  may  erect  a  legal 
fence  at  his  own  cost  if  he  so  desires. 
Yon  have  no  right  to  take  the  present 
fence  down.  You  would  be  liable  if  you 
did.  If  you  want  a  change  and  cannot 
get  it  from  your  neighbor,  you  must  have 
it  decided  by  two  fence  viewers  of  the 
town.  Probably  tactful  persuasion  is 
your  best  remedy  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 


Tenant's  Full  Right  to  Premises 

A  year  ago  last  November  I  leased  a 
farm  for  three  years.  Nothing  was  said 
of  any  privileges  granted  to  other  per¬ 
sons;  after  I  had  moved  I  found  that 
a  man  had  bought  tree  tops  and  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  all  the  time  that  he 
wanted  to  take  it  off.  In  leasing  the 
place  I  received  the  right  to  sub-lease  all 
or  any  part  of  the  land.  Last  year  I 
had  a  chance  to  let  the  pastures  of  125 
acres,  for  a  certain  sum,  but  after  the 
man  found  out  that  this  party  had  the 
privilege  of  drawing  this  wood  he  re¬ 
fused  to  hire.  I  have  already  stopped 
this  man,  after  putting  up  with  it  for 
one  year.  Cau  I  recover  on  a  rebate 
of  rent,  and  if  so  will  you  kindly  ad¬ 
vise?  G.  It.  S. 

Rhode  Island. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reservation  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  landlord  iu  the  lease, 
thf1  landlord  impliedly  undertakes  that 
the  tenant’s  possession  of  the  premises 
shall  not  he  disturbed  by  the  landlord 
himself  nor  by  anyone  claiming  under 
the  landlord,  You  should  have  stopped 
the  man  before  If  you  hold  up  your  rent 
you  may  give  the  landlord  cause  for  dis¬ 
possessing  you.  Make  a  claim  on  him 
for  the  damage  done  and  tell  him  he  will 
have  to  make*  an  allowance  out  of  the 
rent  for  the  damages  suffered  by  you  and 
unless  he  acquiesces  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  you  will  sue.  If  you  do  uot  care 
whether  you  are  dispossessed  or  not,  or 
are  not  afraid  of  this,  hold  up  the  rent. 
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SAVE  YOUR  APPLES  s? 

With  a  Moaarcb  Hydraulic  Citler  Presa  , ,,  y,V 
you  can  turn  jourciiUaiuto  good  selling  riWmU 
cider.  You caa also  do  custom  pressing  £■  u5£ 
for  roar  iu  Our  improved  I  |  . 

high  piOsure  emifclruetiui,  ,;.  u  all  [  I  I  I 

tbcj ulcctrora  the  applus  with  miu*  A  I  I 

lattsra  power.  All  sizes  of  ‘  '  VeTl 

Pnniqtjtron)  15 to-tOO barret*  pyJ",!... 

A  e-llllure'ltmrut  ■  I  Tyy 
wiJl.tarl  Jon  it,  n  rrntll:il)|i»  CLjk 

busin Cm*.’  A* It  Ibf  (VO* fto-nagi.  Press  lllLJi 

Cutsli^'xe.J.ietlliicg  the  l»Hi Outfits. 

A.  B.  FASQUHAB  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  ISO  YotA  Pa 


iLltmiMNti 


per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

■  ^  Direct  to  you.  no  middleman 

If  goodi  when  received  are  out  satisfactory 
return  to  an,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Depl.  R.  SOUTH  BEAD,  IlfD. 


You  get  it  without  argument  uudet^A 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  an— 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

—  — .Our  hood  protects  you.  Lifetime 

EOIC*N,  Tgorvica,  low  coul 

M  a  /  Write  today  for  Free  Rixiflug  Catalog. 

*  *  V. /} V> c  irl.o  malt.  Corn  Crib*.  Stock  Timka,  Wire 
YA  Crib  A  Tank,  or  F«n«.  Coining  Free.  _ 

\\  '»/  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

V  /  8UH.B  16  MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Nexv-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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You  Can  Afford  Good  Light 

.  You  up-to-date  farmers  who  own  your  property — take  pride 
in  your  home  and  love  your  good  wife  and  children — you  should 
have  good  light. 

The  day  has  passed  when  good  light  in  the  farm  home  could 
be  considered  a  novelty  or  expensive  luxury.  ~  Nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  big  investment.  Today  good  light  is  an  inexpensive  necessity. 

Pilot-Carbide-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


have  totally  changed  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  house  and  barn  lighting  and 
cooking  in  the  country  home. ' 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
selected  the  PILOT  because  they  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  good  light — 
its  safety  and  the  convenience  it  brings 
them  and  their  families.  These  country 
home  owners — men  like  yourself — found 
they  could  easily  afford  the  moderate  in¬ 
vestment  for  their  PILOTS.  > 

So  can  you  afford  it. 

You  can  afford  that  new  mowing  machine, 
seed  drill,  and  sulky  plow.  You  can  afford 
all  the  improvements  that  make  your  place 
a  model  farm,  because  they  save  you  time 
and  work. 

Think  of  your  good  wife.  She  is  your 
business  partner.  Her  duty  has  been  to 
make  your  home.  She  has  done  it  well. 
She  has  contributed  as  much  to  your  suc¬ 
cess  as  you  have  yourself. 


The  PILOT  is  going  to  save  her  a  lot  of 
hard  work  — dirty  work — filling,  cleaning 
and  carrying  lamps  about  the  house— the 
meanest  work  a  woman  has  to  do.  Think, 
too,  what  a  gas  cook  stove  will  mean  to  her 
on  hot  days  and  when  quick  meals  are 
wanted  in  a  hurry. 

If  you  can  afford  improvements  for 
your  farm ,  surely  you  can  afford  this  one 
great  improvement  for  your  home — your 
wife — and  your  children.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  you  and  your  whole  family  will 
enjoy  every  night — 365  times — every  year. 

Consider  the  PILOT  from  every  standpoint— safety, 
comfort,  convenience  and  better  living.  Your  decision 
will  be  what  300,000  other  country  home  owners  have 
decided — you  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  descriptive  booklets 
giving  all  the  facts.  Find  out,  today,  about  the  PILOT. 

Address  our  nearest  office— Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Chicago 


Lo9  Angles 


Largmet  Maker »  of  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plante  in  the  World 
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BROWN  FENCE 
BARCAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


-Si'  2,5.  Ouer  25.0)0,1X0  rods  Brown 
,  K14r'3i>t I  Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
"j  farmers,  Faetory  PriceB.  I 
Afjfj  S'  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  .tyl.., 
-:ijKyS ,  13®  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 

Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  «b  Wme>'CO. 
Dept.  59  *  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ANEW  ROOF FRFF 


Great  Values 


g5|^-  J Bees  earn  big  prof- 

Its.  If  you  don’t  keep 
aSsr-- "  «  them  you  oujrht  to.  Com- 

plela  beiriitner’s  outfit  of 
tvon  and  cqui  pment  needs  but  o  smr.ll 
**&■'  tnv.-..tmcnt.  For  years  our  celebrated 
linn  of  Bee-keeper's  Supplies  baa  muintaiueU  a 
reputation  for  highest  quality. 

Sold  direct  to  you  nt  our  well  known  money-saying 
pricei,  every  Hem  offers  on  unusual  value.  Don't 
buy  equipment  for  this  year  until  you  learn  how 
much  money  wo  can  actually  save  you. 

Send  today  for  our  Farm  Book. 

Dept.  V27 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Ft.  Worth,  Portland,  Ore. 

Write  house  most  convenient  to  yon 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Tart  II. 

Dinner. — The  rain  was  still  falling:, 
but.  things  were  a  little  brighter  in  the 
ea.st,  and  there  is  always  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter  afternoon.  There  were  14  of  ns  at  din¬ 
ner.  and  from  roast  pork  to  baked  apples 
all  went  so  well  that  there  was  very  little 
left.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  opee 
who  said  he  had  figured  it  out  that,  we 
lived  pretty  much  On  beans.  We  do  con¬ 
sume  our  share,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the 
national  dish,  but  potatoes  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  at  Hope  Farm.  The  children  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  we  eat  them  freely 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Of  course,  I 
know  wliat  some  of  the  experts  say  about 
mo  a  toes  and  their  lack  of  muscle- making 
food,  but  I  do  not  believe  quite  all  these 
“experts"  say  until  we  test  it  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Baked  eggs  make  another  popular 
dish  with  us  the  eggs  broken  into  a  deep 
dish  and  baked.  About  two  dozen  eggs 
are  required  in  our  family  for  this  dish. 
We  finished  our  dinner  without,  mishap 
ami  with  much  satisfaction.  Then  came 
a  careful  study  of  the  sky.  None  of  us 
cared  to  go  hack  to  that  wood  pile,  and 
we  were  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
weather.  So  after  a  little  time  spent  in 
talking  about  it  we  started  off.  It  was 
too  wet  for  the  little  girls,  but  the  boys 
and  the  Italian  came  along — Cherry-top 
acting  as  commissary  with  what  was  left 
of  our  "supplies.” 

Observations. — Of  course,  we  had  to 
look  things  over  as  we  went  along.  The 
spring  field  is  very  wet.  The  Italian  ex¬ 
plained  with  many  shrugs  and  gestures 
how  he  could  drain  it  dry.  and  I  think 
we  would  hotter  let  him  do  it.  This  wet 
weather  is  certainly  line  for  the  strawber¬ 
ries  and  clover.  That  old  sod  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Greening  apples  has  been  plowed 
and  we  are  ready  for  peas  and  oats.  No 
potatoes  planted  yet  and  there  probably 
will  not  be  for  two  weeks  to  come.  The 
oil  has  been  sprayed  on  the  apple  trees. 
They  stand  there  brown  and  shiny — like 
a  man  with  a  raincoat  on.  You  can  tell 
wlo  re  the  lime-sulphur  went,  too.  though 
not.  so  easily.  The  Italian  finds  where 
we  transplanted  some  Alfalfa  mats  on 
the  hill  between  the  roots.  Most,  of  them 
are  alive,  starting  up  with  a  big,  broad 
top.  lr  is  good  practice  as  we  go  to  see 
if  we  can  make  sure  of  the  fruit  buds  on 
the  ripple  trees.  As  usual  the  peach  trees 
on  the  hill-top  are  well  covered  with  live 
buds,  while  in  the  valley  most  buds  are 
dead. 

Shaping  Trees. — Our  job  is  to  trim 
and  shape  up  some  neglected  young  apple 
trees.  They  should  have  been  cut  before, 
but  for  two  years  now  they  have  been 
neglected.  I  began  on  the  first  row  and 
cm lle<]  all  hands  around  the  tree.  It  has 
grown  up  straight  into  the  air  with  three 
sprouts  from  the  root.  On  our  way  up 
we  looked  carefully  over  several  big  trees 
Which  are  shaped  about  as  they  should  he. 
You  must  have  your  ideal  in  mind  if  you 
expoet  to  come  close  to  it.  I  have  xt  en  a 
sculptor  at  work  curving  a  human  face 
out  of  a  big  block  of  stoue  at  the  front  of 
a  building.  At  his  side  there  will  be  a 
picture  or  a  small  cast  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  carve  on  the  stone.  You  will 
see  him  glancing  at  his  model  just  before 
each  important  blow  so  that  the  steel  im¬ 
plement  may  have  prophetic  eyes.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  young  and  badly  shaped 
tree.  Before  we  cut  off  a  limb  or  twig 
we  must  know  where  we  want  the  new 
one  to  grew  and  how  we  want  the  top  to 
shape  out  and  over. 

Conferences.- — So  I  called  all  bauds 
around  the  tree  and  we  studied  it  over. 
The  Italian  put  his  wise  head  on  one 
side,  shut  one  eye  and  gave  his  opinion, 
while  the  boys  tried  to  consider  wliat 
would  happen  if  certain  limbs  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow.  It  was  remarkable  bow 
after  cutting  a  few  trees  we  caiue  to  an 
agreement.  There  were  two  varieties — 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh.  Oue  could  easily 
see  that  their  habit  of  growth  was  differ¬ 
ent.  and  who  does  not  know  that  you 
cannot  cut  all  habits  by  the  same  pat¬ 
tern"'  Here  was  Wealthy  growing  up 
straight  and  tall  with  long,  slender  limbs 
with  few  inside  branches,  while  McIntosh 
grew  like  a  thick  bush  full  of  wood  and 
with  limbs  reaching  out  inside  hi  grapple 
and  tight  with  each  other,  or  debate  like 
an  army  of  .Scotchmen. 

That  (‘barter  Again. — Wo  saw  all  of 
this  as  we  celebrated  tbe  birthday  with 
knife  and  shears  on  the  wet  and  lonely 
hill.  It  was  not  long  before  the  IIopo 
Farm  man  could  leave  tbe  cutting  to  the 
boys  and  the  Italian  with  an  occasional 
final  decision  about  a  limb.  Very  likely 
you  will  begin  to  think  that  this  mail 
likes  better  to  tell  about  it  than  to  do  the 
work,  but  is  not  one  entitled  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  playing  thinker  on  his  birthday? 

I  could  not  get  away  from  that  old  con¬ 
nection  between  the  boy  and  bis  "stent” 
and  the  Great  Charter  of  England,  or  the 
thought  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  farmers  and  producers  of  this 
land  must  obtain  in  much  the  same  way 
another  statement  of  their  rights.  That 
was  a  noble  document. 

“TTc  also  hare  granted  to  all  the  free- 
men  of  this  of  our  kingdom ,  for  us  and 
for  our  heirs  forever,  all  the  unwritten 
liberties ,  to  be  had  and  holden  by  them 
and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs  for¬ 
ever. 

“11  e  will  not  make  any  justice ,  con¬ 
stable.  sheriffs  or  bailiffs,  unless  they  are 
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such  ns  know  the  law  of  the  realm  and 
mean  daily  to  observe  it.” 

As  I  see  my  boys  clipping  those  young 
trees  which  have  been  permitted  to  grow 
out  of  shape  I  think  of  the  practices  in 
law  and  politics  and  trade  which  must  be 
cut  out  by  some  strong  band  if  these  boys 
are  to  find  a  fair  and  fruitful  tree  of  life 
when  they  come  to  be  as  old  as  1  am.  Ho 
we  kept,  ujf  our  thinking  and  cutting  atul 
planning  until  tbe  dull  wet  day  grew 
darker.  There  was  a  flash  of  something 
like  the  sun — then  more  clouds  and  the 
night  settled  down  upon  us. 

Good  Ntigjit. — The  boys  are  tired,  but 
they  tell  me  they  had  a  fine  day.  The 
little  girls  long  since  started  on  the  load 
to  dreams.  The  women  folk  arc  prepar¬ 
ing  for  Easter — though  there  will  be  few 
new  lints.  I  fear,  and  here  am  1  before 
my  fire  reading  over  my  thumb-worn  copy 
of  King  John.  What  a  weak  fraud  he 
was!  Yet  his  very  weakness  and  coward¬ 
ice  enabled  the  English  people  to  obtain 
their  charter.  His  ancestors  were  great 
men  who  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and  it 
is  a  strange  thing  that  this  poor  apology 
of  a  king,  by  his  very  weakness,  enabled 
tbe  English  people  to  begin  to  develop 
their  real  history.  I  have  been  reading 
over  the  great  Magna  Cliarta  which  they 
squeezed  out  of  King  John,  I  can  readily 
see  how  some  of  these  great  things  have 
been  enlarged  and  developed — some  of 
them  giving  us  greater  visible  rights  and 
others  developing  invisible  wrongs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  about 
come  when  conditions  for  obtaining  a 
fairer  deal  are  ripe.  Like  the  farmer 
lacking  the  support  of  mother  and  the 
hired  man.  and  like  the  friendless  King 
•lohn,  I  think  the  politicians  now  realize 
that  they  have  only  a  hollow  shell  of 
bluff  hack  of  them.  Events  are  happen¬ 
ing  every  day  to  show  that  the  people 
are  tired  of  the  old  broken-down  issues-- 
eager  for  something  vital  and  true. 

But  my  fire  is  going  down  and  I  will 
not  use  up  any  more  logs  to-night.  We 
have  had  n  good  celebration.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  my  thinking  of  these  things  more 
than  I  ever  did  the  candy  of  50  years 
ago!  I  think  the  children  are  a  little 
happier  and  closer  as  a  result  of  the  day. 
After  all  this  is  a  wise  and  good  okl 
world.  And  here  is  Shakespeare  in  this 
very  King  John.  The  type  is  small  and 
1  must  use  my  glasses  to  read  it. 

"He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she. 

And  sbe  a  fair  divided  excellence 
Whose  fullness  of  perfection  lies  in  him." 

But  if  I  do  not  stop  you  will  quote 
farther : 

"Zounds.  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with 
words 

Since  I  first  called  my  brother’s  father 
dad  !” 

H.  W.  C. 
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EXTINGUISHERS 


Pyrene  Saved  My  Car  and  My  Prize  Bull  Calf 


Bill  took  the  cross-roads  turn  on  two  wheels — we  skidded 
—  and  the  car  reeled  over  into  the  ditch. 

“She’s  burning!"  yelled  Bill  as  we  jumped. 

Trapped  in  his  crate  under  the  blazing  car  was  a  prize 
Jersey  bull  calf  I'd  just  bought  at  the  Fair. 

We  worked  frantically  to  rescue  the  animal,  but  couldn’t 
budge  the  car. 

Just  then  Rush  McKay  shot  along  in  bis  roadster,  threw  on 
bis  brakes,  grabbed  some  kind  of  a  pump  from  his  car,  and 
in  three  squirts  put  out  the  fire. 

“Judas  Priest!”  gasped  Bill,  hardly  able  to  believe  his 
eyes,  “what  do  you  call  that  contraption  ?  ” 

"Pyrene,"  smiled  Rush.  “It's  theoftly  kind  of  extinguisher 
for  gasoline  fires,  and  will  put  out  any  small  fire  in  m  jiffy." 

The  same  day  I  bought  a  Pyrene  for  my  car,  one  for  the 
house,  and  another  for  the  bam.  They’re  $7.50  each  with 
automobile  bracket;  and  a  Pyrene  saves  15  per  cent  annually 
on  auto  insurance. 

Inspected,  approved,  and  labeled  by 
tbe  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Send  for  the  book  of  "Fire  Fotos." 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 
60  Vanderbilt  Street  New  York 

Makers  of  Complete  Fire  Protection  Equipment 


The  Biggest  Farm  Question 

In  the  Lompoc  Valley,  where  Burpee 
has  one  of  his  seed  farms,  I  saw  100,000 
sacks  of  good  large  onions  dumped  over 
the  river  bank  several  years  ago  when 
on  a  visit  to  that  part  of  tbe  State, 
because  the  growers  could  not  get  enough 
out  of  them  to  pay  the  freight  and 
commission,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
wholesome  vegetable  was  retailing  in  this 
market  at  two  cents  a  pound  and  we 
thought  that  we  were  getting  them  cheap. 

Down  iu  the  Coachella  Valley  155 
miles  southeast  of  here,  and  1.35  feet  be¬ 
low  sea  level,  onions  mature  two  months 
earlier  than  here,  and  there  I  saw,  two 
years  ago.  carloads  of  them  stacked  up 
in  warehouses  because  the  growers  could 
not  sell  them,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
were  paying  five  and  six  cents  a  pound 
for  them. 

Good  manges  may  he  had  iu  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  tiiis  time  for  five  cents  a  dozen. 
True,  they  have  some  blemishes  on  the 
skin,  but  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned 
are  just  as  good  as  those  packed  and 
sent  East  because  they  are  perfect  iu 
form  and  appearance.  ‘  If  you  keep  up 
the  racket  on  the  35-eent  dollar,  event¬ 
ually  the  idea  will  filter  into  rim  heads 
of  growers  and  political  economists  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  iu 
our  system  of  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  and 
out  of  it  all  will  come  a  more  righteous 
method  of  filling  the  stomachs  of  the 
consumer,  and  the  pocket  books  of  the 
producer.  p.  D.  BARNHART. 

California. 

II.  N.-Y. — Take  Northeastern  Maine, 
Key  West,  the  lowest  points  of  Texas 
and  California  and  the  most  northern 
part  in  Alaska.  Run  a  line  all  around 
through  them  and  then  go  over  tin*  space 
inside  this  line  with  a  magnet,  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  you  can 
find  no  more  vital  and  important  question 
than  the  35-eent  dollar. 


Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes 

How  would  it  work  to  put  hen  manure 
in  potato  hills  the  same  as  for  corn? 

Homer,  N.  Y.  w.  j. 

Scattering  the  hen  manure  on  top  of 
the  potato  hills,  and  hoeing  or  cultivating 
it  in.  works  well.  We  have  had  good  re¬ 
sults  from  this  practice,  and  we  have  good 
reports  from  others  who  have  tried  it. 
You  will  get  better  results,  however,  if 
you  will  add  a  quantity  of  add  phosphate 
to  the  hen  manure,  and  work  them  both 
into  the  ground. 


f  Trade  in  your  old  pump 

WeTl  make  you  an  allowance  lor  your  hand  pump.  Write 
us  what  your  present  equipment  is.  ami  we  will  tell  you  l\ow 
easily  and  economically  it  tan  be  thanked  into  a  Leader 
power  system. 

(Mention  this  i>a per  vj hen 

Branch  Offices: 

103  Park  Avenue,  /  .  //,  _ 

Siaa  st.  'ptqdgLjlXcny 

Chicago 


Have  running  water 
without  pumping  slavery 

Running  water  isn’t  so  much  of  a  pleasure  after  all,  if  it  means 
half  an  hour  or  more  drudging  every  day  at  the  hand  pump. 

If  you’ve  got  a  hand  pump  water  system,  find  out  at  what  small  expense  you 
can  make  it  a  REAL  system,  with  ALL  the  water  you  want  to  use,  and 
without  hand  pumping,  with  a  Leader  Electric  or  Gasoline  Power  Pumper. 

i %€idefc 

Power  Pumpers 

(Electric  and  Gasoline) 

Leader  Power  Pumpers  are  all 
ready  to  hook  up  to  any  tank. 
The  connections  are  the  same, 
your  old  fittings  will  probably 
answer,  and  it  takes  only  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Don’t  experiment  with  themake- 
sliiftof  hitching  an  engine  to  your 
hand  pump  with  the  aid  of  a  jack. 
You  lose  power,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  will  rattle  itself  to  pieces. 

Architects,  engineers  and  con. 
tractors  say  that  Leader  Power 
Pumpers  are  superior  to  anything 
else  ou  the  market.  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  on  the 
farm.  Their  use  means  constant 
service,  and  small  upkeep,  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

If  you  pump  and  carry 
water  write 

For  full  information  about  Leader 
Power  Pumpers.  Investigate  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  It  certainly  won't 
pay  you  to  yoke  yourself  to  years 
of  hand  pumping,  when  you  can 
pump  61)0  gallons  an  hour  with  a 
Leader  Pumper  for  less  than  5  cts. 

you  write) 

Dept,  502 

Decatur,  UL 
and 

Owego,  New  York 


131  times  as  many 


Mr,  J.  S.  WuEPPER,  Delray,  Fla.,  sprayed  his 
tomato  vines  tvith  PYROX,  and  writes:  “I  picked 
crates  tomatoes  from  the  acre  besides 
leaving  200  crates  on  the  vines,  it 
.  being  too  late  to  get  prices. 

bor.  who  did 
^  nor  spray,  got 

He  sprayed 

Ik  with 

Bordeaux." 


PYROX  W w 
the  vines  to 

utmost.  h  v*^  1  m 

All  ready  \ ,?  ||j  ^ 

with  water  N 

Send  $1.00  for 
enough  to  make  30  "-C 

to  40  gallons  of  spray 
or  ask  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Large  Catalogue  of  information  free. 


V"hy  not  spray 
yours  with 


PYROX  is 
as  good 
for  other 
vegetables 
and  fruits 
as  it  is  for 
.  tomatoes. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Co 


Boston 


RURALISMS 


Trimming  Maple  Trees 

I  have  four  maple  trees,  in  front  of  my 
residence,  which  have  been  growing 
about  25  years.  What  is  the  proper  time 
to  cut  out  limbs  which  are  spreading  so 
they  almost  reach  my  house,  and  what  is 
best  to  apply  on  new  wood  after  sawing? 

Eddyville,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  d. 

The  proper  time  for  trimming  dead 
wood  out  of  maple  trees  is  during  the 
Summer,  after  the  sap  has  discontinued 
its  volume  of  flow  and  when  the  foliage 
is  on  the  trees,  which  will  assist  the  op¬ 
erator  in  determining  the  branches  that 
are  actually  dead.  Of  course,  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  any  part  of  the  tree  may  take 
place  during  the  Winter  season  while  the 


When  You  Thresh  with  the 


there  ain’t  no  such  thing 


large  rods  which  are  easily  peeled.  1  be 
Americau  is  the  smaller  kind  and  some¬ 
what  uneven  in  growth  Roth  are  quite 
common  along  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
Americau  green  may  he  distinguished  by 
the  long  leaves  with  irregular  edges,  and 
the  stout  green  sprouts.  The  Belgian  is 
about  the  same  as  the  American  green, 
and  is  readily  bought  by  the  Boston  chair 
and  furniture  factories.  Willow  cuttings 
of  several  varieties  have  been  supplied  to 
growers  by  the  forestry  service  of  the  IT. 
Si.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See  also 
the  Department’s  Farm  Bulletin  No.  (122 
and  the  recent  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 


summei.time 


Neglected  Peach  Trees 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  peach 
trees  about  four  years  old  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  more  shrub-like  than  tree¬ 
like  form?  These  trees  were  set  out  for 
us  by  a  farmer  who  at  that  time  was 
running  the  farm  for  ns.  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention  since.  A.  g  p. 

Woodhill.  Pa. 

To  the  majority  of  peach  growers  the 
slirub-like  form  of  these  trees  would  not 
be  considered  a  serious  fault  Nowadays, 
the  practice  of  quite  all  progressive  peach 
growers  is  to  head  the  trees  very  low, 
starting  the  lower  branches  in  many 
cases  but  a  foot  or  so  above  ground, 
training  the  trees  into  low  spreading 
form.  This  sort  of  tree  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  broken  down  by  storms,  will  carry 
the  crop  with  minimum  danger  of  dam- 


Cbrobinebusiness 


and  renew  ion 

Enjoyed  by  all 
the  family 
See  California's 
farms  £  orchards 
Visit  San  Diego  Ex- 
posi6on£Yosemife 


and  tourist-sleeper 


GET  THE  MONEY 

You  beat  yourself  with  wasteful 
threshing.  Don’t  advertise  in¬ 
competency. 

A  green  stack  does  this  every 
time,  because  it  shows  that  your 
judgment  or  your  methods  are 
wrong. 

With  Red  River  Special  thresh¬ 
ing,  the  stack  can’t  grow,  but  your 
bank  account  can  and  will. 

The  Isichols  &  Shepard  Company  issue  every 
year  a  mighty  interesting  little  paper  that 
many  of  your  own  neighbors  write  for.  It  is  the 
Home  Edition  of  the  Red  River  Special  cover¬ 
ing  your  region.  Send  for  a  copy  and  put  ia  a 
request  for  the  Big  Catalog  at  the  same  time. 
Both  are  free. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1 848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher*.  Feeder*.  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

(5)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHICAM 


LUT  umi  iumu*  v  d  i  v  uciug  r.\cn.ii>vu  iu*it 

no  largo  limbs  are  severed  after  the  .sap 
begins  to  flow  early  in  .Spring  time  from 
the  roots.  It  a  wound  has  been  made  it 
is  desirnb’  ■  to  apply  some  sort  ot  wood 
preservative  such  as  a  heavy  lead  paint 
or  tar.  There  are  on  the  market  several 
tree  paints  prep.-ir  1  especially  for  the 
coating  of  wounds  made  in  trimming 
trees.  In  trimming  trees  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  always  that  the  healing  of 
a  tree  is  assisted  by  having  the  cut  made 
iu  severing  a  branch  close  to  the  part 
from  which  it  is  taken,  so  that  no  stub 
is  left. 

Basket  Willows 

Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  willows 
which  are  used  for  making  baskets,  the 
best  varieties?  Where  could  I  get  cut¬ 
tings?  m.  w. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

The  American  green,  the  American  and 
the  Belgian  green,  are  the  only  basket 
willows  known  to  be  raised  commercially 
in  New  England.  Several  red  and  purple 
kinds  are  grown  in  Western  New  York. 
The  American  green  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  because  it  is  a  heavy  yi elder,  with 


personal  escort. 

To  California  only  $72.50  round  trip 
from  Chicago,  $70  from  St.  Louts  and 
$60  from  Missouri  River.  On  sale  May  1 
to  Sept.  30;  final  limit,  Oct,  31.  Still 
lower  fares  June  9  to  16  and  July  23  to 
30  ;  final  limit,  two  months.  Excursion 
fares  from  other  points  also. 

California  has  a  delightful  summer  climate — cool  by 
the  sea  and  in  mount  ains — right  time  to  see  growing 
crops.  In  vineyards  and  orchards  one  finds  de¬ 
licious  grapea,  apricots,  peaches,  figs  and  Valencia 
oranges.  Berries  and  melons  come  carlv;  almonds 
and  pears  come  later.  Harvesting  wheat  and  cutting 
green  Gelds  of  alfalfa  are  other  .lune-July  activities. 
Personnlly-eond noted  parties  in  tourist  sleepers 
enable  you  to  make  tho  journey  in  comfort  and 
with  economy, 

Fred  Harvey'  meals  and  lunches — good  oats — low 
cost.  Write  me  for  full  details  of  land  seekers'  ex¬ 
cursions.  and  especially  ask  for  that  "Farmers’ 
fcpecial "  picture  book. 

C.  L.  Seagraces,  General  Colonization  Agent 
Atchison ,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

8016  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

UHow  Crop9  Grow,  Johnson .  1,50  ff 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  || 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N,  Y. 


ago  to  tho  tree,  and  makes  the  gathering 
of  the  fruit  easy,  as  much  of  it  can  be 
picked  while  standing  on  the  ground,  aud 
the  remainder  with  the  use  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  six  or  eight-foot  step-ladder.  If  it 
seems  best  to  train  these  trees  into  high 
headed,  tall  form  (which  to  most  of 
growers  would  be  very  undesirable)  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  select  the  best 
stock  if  there  be  more  thau  one,  and  cut 
all  others  out,  then  prune  the  remaining 
one  to  the  height  it  is  desired  to  form 
the  head.  If  the  branches  forming  the 
head  seem  to  be  too  much  crowded,  thin 
them  out  somewhat,  cutting  away  the 
weaker  branches  wherever  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  the  top  is  one-sided  or  other¬ 
wise  unshapely  and  unbalanced,  cut  back 
the  longer  branches  to  about  the  length  of 
the  principal  short  leaders.  Beach  trees 
as  a  rule  do  not  need  much  pruning,  aud 
if  they  receive  the  proper  training  from 
the  beginning,  they  do  not  require  much 
attention  after  they  reach  bearing  age, 
except  to  cut  out  the  dead  branches,  and 
hunt  the  borers  out  once  or  twice  yearly. 


Don’t  give  up  your  fruits  and  vegetables  to  insect  pests. 
Prevent  their  ravages  just  as  the  commercial  orchardist  or 
gardener  does. 

Get  the  worms  and  bugs  first — before  they  start  their 
destruction.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  saving 
your  garden  stuff  and  fruit  for  yourself  and  your  family. 

This  book  tells  how  to  do  it,  easily  and  simply — on  a  small 
scale.  It’s  the  first  publication  of  the  kind  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  small  grower.  Get  it.  Tells  all  about 

“CORONA  DRY” 

The  Universal  Insecticide 

— most  efficient  bug  killer  known  to  science.  Applied  in  dust 
form  —  does  away  with  sloppy  spraj'ing  mixtures  and  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment. 

Get  “Corona  Dry”  where  you  buy  your  seeds  and  use  it 
before  insect  pests  get  started  on  your  growing  things. 

Send  a  postcard  for  the  book.  Every  home  gardener  needs 
it.  Just  say  “Send  book”  and  give  name  and  address. 

Corona  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  48,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

M  IAS  a  A  ■  ■  a  a  a  *_ 


W  Western  Canada’s  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  he  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 

For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili¬ 
ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 

The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th. 

upward*  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
meats  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Iai  A  hushes  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  CZ 

country,  while  yields  uf  4G  bushel*  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  ot  American  formers  havo  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
».  Price*  arc  Still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  iu  good  JY 

lOCQlltlBS.  COrWBni#»nt  fro  <?harrhi'a  m-trlrata  Po.lnmeo 


•  . - - m****.m  in  11113  wvuuerxuj  pruaucLion,  Laua  fiT* 

prices  arc  Atill  low  and  free  hormtatearl  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good  Mr 
rSiL* l>s*  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 

i*  «»o  w«r  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates  If. 

-  anil  other  information  to  t 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

1139  ELM  STREET.  MANCHESTER.  N.  N.  ! 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  uiui  Suburban  Iloinea 
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ritblithrd  weekly  b*  l In'  Rural  Ptiblislilne  Company.  833  Weal  SOtlr  Street.  New  York 
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War.  F.  Dillon,  Secrctniy  Sluts  E.  T.  Korns,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  et)t)Al  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
8‘j  murks,  or  mV  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  e.\ press 
order,  personal  clieek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  nt  New  York  Post  Office  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  "i  rents  jier  agate  line — 7  word's  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  in  ns  •  and  rash  must  aecompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  u.-e  every  possible  preenutlon  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Bui  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber'  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  Columns,  and  any 
sueb  swindler  Will  be  pnbliefy  exposed.  We  are  a  1  •  o  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  bur  subscriber-  and  bobcat, 
responsible  houses,  whether  ndverrisrrx  or  net.  We  w  ill luirl v  use  our  good 
offices  io  thin  eml,  but  sueli  cases  should  not  be  cenfuseil  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  Against  rogues  but  we  will  not-  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transact  Ion.  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tits:  RikalNew- 
YojtKKlt  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


ALT.  over  the  country  farmers  demand  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  directing  of  farming  activities. 
The  Alumni  of  tlm  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture 
recently  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  rhe  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the 
University  wo  recommend  that  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  urge  upon  Gov.  J.  A.  A. 
Bimupiist  the  importance  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Hoard  of  Regents  of  one  or  more  men  who  are  actively 
and  personally  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  and 
who  derive  their  income  therefrom. 

When  you  think  of  if  for  a  moment  nothing  could 
he  more  natural  than  the  suggestion  that  a  few  actual 
farmers  should  have  a  chance  to  say  something 
about  teaching  agriculture.  Yet  go  over  the  direct¬ 
ing  hoards  of  the  various  farm  institutions  and  how 
many  real  farmers  do  you  find?  Some  States  are 
well  represented.  In  others  most  of  the  directors  are 
cheek-hook  farmers  if  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  farm  at  all. 

* 

WE  have  all  heard  of  the  retired  farmers  who 
move  to  town,  stop  working  and  then  slowly 
fade  away.  We  have  also  heard  of  the  wonderful 
soil  in  tin?  Mississippi  Valley  which  enables  these 
farmers  to  "retire”  rich  after  some  years  of  hard 
work.  Here  is  a  little  human  life  story  which  cov¬ 
ers  both  sides  of  it  : 

Last  Fall  SO  acres  in  good  condition,  no  buildings 
at  all.  about  two  miles  from  town,  sold  for  $306.25  per 
acre.  Recently  a  farm  about  the  same  distance  west, 
well  improved,  sold  for  $312  per  acre.  The  fact  is  our 
people  have  made  so  much  money  on  corn.  etc.,  that 
the}  are  rich  and  all  have  autos.  200  or  more  farmers’ 
autos  in  town  every  Saturday,  I  now  cite  a  case  not 
a  week  old.  A  German,  52  years  old.  spaded  my  gar¬ 
den.  cleaned  up.  etc.,  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work.  I  am  too  old  and  have  been  shot  too  often  to 
depend  on  myself  for  tbe  heavy  work.  I  paid  him  25 
cents  per  hour  and  he  worked  bully.  Me  has  a  farm 
two  miles  away,  new  $2,000  barn  and  farm  is  worth 
over  $30,000.  lie  owns  good  home  in  town  and  has  an 
auto;  has  moved  to  town,  routing  farm:  is  worth  easy 
$40,000.  Twenty  years  ago  he  bought  this  farm  at  $93 
an  acre  and  started  with  his  share  of  corn  from  a  rent¬ 
ed  farm.  He  says  he  should  die  if  lie  could  not  work. 
Memlotil.  III.  L.  B.  c. 

It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  find  any  other  section 
in  the  world  where  such  things  work  out.  That 
farmer  is  wise,  hut  where  else  may  he  found  men 
who  have  earned  their  competence  and  yet  see  the 
necessity  for  working  as  they  did  during  the  days 
of  their  hard  struggles?  Surely  it  may  he  said  that 
»»ue  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  in  American 
society  today  is  the  effect  of  money  to  destroy  the 
inclination  for  work  iu  him  who  earns  the  money 

or  those  who  follow  him. 

* 

ONE  of  the  excellent  features  at  the  coming  New 
York  State  Fair  will  be  the  big  spelling  bee 
for  the  State  championship.  The  country  spelling 
bees  of  30  years  and  more  ago  were  among  the 
best  features  of  rural  life  and  education,  and  we 
have  often  wondered  why  this  fine  old  educational 
feature  was  ever  permitted  to  pass  out  of  fashion. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
with  the  cooperation  of  State  Superintendent  John 
IT.  Finley,  will  revive  this  old-time  word  festival  at 
the  State  Fair.  County  spelling  champions  are  to 
be  selected  in  eac-h  county — any  boy  or  girl  16  years 
or  under  being  eligible  for  trial.  These  county 
champions  are  to  meet  at  the  State  Fair  and  have  it 
out,  with  Dr.  Finley  holding  the  book  and  giving  out 
the  words.  These  prize  spellers  are  to  he  the 
guests  of  the  State — with  all  expenses  paid,  and  cash 
prizes  amounting  to  $60  will  be  awarded  to  the  four 
best  spellers.  We  think  Commissioner  Wilson  has 
struck  a  wise  and  popular  thing  in  this  and  we  hope 
every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  this  State  will  help 
make  this  spelling  bee  a  great  success.  Those  of 
us  who  can  remember  the  excitement  of  old  Winter 
nights  in  the  hot,  poorly-lighted  country  school- 
houses  when  the  district  champion  went  up  against 
the  prize  spellers  from  the  next  township,  know 


the  thrill  of  human  interest  which  these  “bees”  can 
stir  up.  They  are  needed  too — at  least  something  is 
reeded  to  improve  the  spelling  of  this  generation. 
Iu  these  days  of  careless  or  hasty  writing,  of  sten¬ 
ographers  and  clerks,  too  many  people  are  delegating 
the  spelling  book — as  they  do  the  Bible — into  other 
hands.  This  generation  cannot  spell  ordinary  words 
as  well  as  the  past  one  could.  They  may  be  stung 
back  into  line  by  these  spelling  “bees.” 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  been  writing  their 
Senators  about  parcel  post  An  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  limit  the  weight,  of  post  packages  to 
50  pounds — which  would  cripple  the  service.  So 
our  friends  are  urging  their  Senators  to  rote  against 
any  such  proposition.  Tt  seems  like  old  times  to  see 
these  Senators  coming  back  with  a  promise  to  give 
“careful  consideration"  or  “prompt  attention.” 
This  “careful  consideration”  business  is  played  out 
as  the  excuse  of  a  dodger.  When  a  man  writes  that 
way  it  is  time  (o  give  him  prayerful  consideration 
and  make  the  prayer  outspoken  and  strong! 

* 

T1IL  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  criticized  for  not  “boom¬ 
ing"  the  Fall  or  “everbearing”  strawberries. 
Most  of  this  criticism  has  come  from  nurserymen 
who  have  tin*  plants  for  sale.  In  order  to  he  fair 
about  it  we  have  invited  growers  who  raise  these 
everhearers  commercially  to  give  us  their  figures. 
Thus  far  two  men  have  come  forward — one  has  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  the  other  half  an  acre.  They 
have  made  fair  success  with  these  berries  but  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable.  We  still  stand  by  our  call  for  prac¬ 
tical  figures  from  commercial  growers.  This  is  not 
for  the  plant  sellers,  but  for  those  who  will  discuss 
t he  crop  as  they  would  one  from  Gandy.  Marshall, 
Sample  or  other  standard  varieties.  These  ever 
bearers  have  now  been  long  enough  out  of  the  “nov¬ 
elty”  class  to  prove  tlieir  practical  value.  We  are 
increasing  our  own  planting  but  cannot  see  the  great 
future  in  these  everhearers  which  some  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  proclaim.'  The  truth  sometimes  ranks  as 
medicine  in  its  taste  and  effect,  but  it  is  worth  while. 

* 

"Thai  child  is  mine!’’ 

“I  have ,  as  gou  know,  met  with  success  in  mg 

liner’ 

" Therefore  mg  child  is  superior  and  mast  he  sent 
io  college .” 

HAT  is  what  they  call  a  syllogism  or  a  “logical 
presentment  of  a  proposition."  It  is  about  the 
way  some  of  the  parents  we  know  talk  about  theft* 
children.  Some  of  the  neighbors,  or  cynical  old  Uncle 
John  or  practical  Aunt  Alary  could  explode  that 
argument  in  the  middle,  but  what^  chance  would 
they  have  when  that  wonderful  child  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion?  It  is  evidence  of  greatness  in  n  man  when 
he  can  view  his  own  children  with  judgment  and 
know  them  as  they  are.  Do  not  get  the  Idea  that, 
we  are  opposed  to  a  college  education  or  unmindful 
of  its  value  and  power.  The  living  genu  of  its 
value  and  power  is  the  spirit  of  (he  student.  If  he 
will  not  seek  and  struggle  for  his  education  it  will 
he  of  little  use  to  him.  This  idea  of  sending  boys 
to  college  on  general  principles  will  usually  injure 
the  boy  and  always  injure  tlip  college.  The  fact  that 
he  is  gour  boy  does  not  prove  him  a  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  or  an  Edison.  Very  likely  his  saving  qualities 
will  come  from  his  mother.  If  he  has  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  comes  to  men  out  of  the  very 
soul  let  him  go  to  college  if  you  have  to  toil  like 
a  slave  to  do  it.  No  institution  will  injure  a  boy 
like  that.  Do  not  send  him.  however.  Far  better 
put  him  at  work. 

* 

“The,  35-Cent  Dollar l” 

F  course  we  realize  that  whenever  we  mention 
this  fragment  of  the  consumer’s  price  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  gentlemen  start  up  to  say  it  is  a 
myth — there  is  no  such  thing.  All  right,  let  them 
show  wherein  the  following  figures  are  wrong.  The 
milk  strike  in  Chicago,  mentioned  last  week,  did 
more  than  settle  prices  for  a  time-  it  opened  up  the 
contrast  between  consumers’  price  and  producers* 
share.  The  dealers  charged  eight  cents  a  quart  to 
consumers  and  proposed  paying  the  farmers  $1.33 
for  100  pounds  or  4S  quarts.  This  means  2.77  cents 
per  quart,  or  a  little  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  what 
the  consumers  paid.  That  is  what  we  call  a  35-oent 
dollar!  As  a  result  of  the  strike  the  consumers  are 
to  pay  nine  cents,  while  the  farmers  are  to  receive 
$1.55  for  100  pounds.  This  means  3.23  cents  a 
quart  or  36  per  cent.,  or  a  30-eent  dollar!  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strike  therefore  the  farmers  obtain  one 
cent  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar!  Here  we  have 
a  concrete  case  about  the  35-cent  dollar,  and  this  is 
not  all.  Prof.  Duncan  of  the  Chicago  University 
shows  that  the  farmers  gain  about  one-half  cent  per 
quart,  while  the  consumers  pay  one  cent  more.  On 
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1.000,000  quarts  per  day,  this  means  about  $4,000 
a  day  more  to  the  combined  producers.  On  the  other 
hand  the  distributors  gain  $8,000  per  day  for  the 
same  amount  of  milk  as  formerly  handled,  and  with 
no  additional  cost  whatever.  Someone  will  say  that 
the  dealers  sell  some  of  this  milk  at  wholesale 
prices.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  consumer,  for 
this  milk  has  half  a  dozen  more  prices  tacked  to 
it.  Thousands  of  people  in  New  York  every  day 
buy  this  milk  by  the  bowl  or  glass,  and  pay  15 
cents  a  quart  for  it  that  way!  We  have  been  told 
that  this  talk  about  the  35-cent  dollar  is  “vain 
repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.”  Will  some  one 
step  lip  to  the  blackboard  and  disprove  these  milk 
figures? 

-  * 

THE  U.  S.  Senate  has  for  many  weeks  discussed 
a  plan  for  appropriating  $15,000,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  government  plant  for  taking  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air!  This  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  debates  ever  known  in  Congress.  The  original 
proposition  was  started  as  a  war  or  "preparedness" 
measure.  As  is  well  known,  the  "kick”  or  power  in 
most  explosives  is  caused  by  the  efforts  of  nitrogen 
to  break  away  from  its  combinations  with  other 
substances.  If  we  are  to  kill  our  fellow  men  in  bat¬ 
tle  or  blow  up  their  homes  or  fortifications  we  must 
have  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  such  form  that 
the  chemists  can  combine  it  as  they  need.  The  air 
all  about  us  is  the  world's  great  storehouse  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  it  has  now  l>e.6n  found  possible  to  extract 
ibis  element  from  the  air  and  hold  it  in  solid  form. 
In  order  to  do  this  vast  power  is  required  to  develop 
l  he  electrical  force  needed  to  produce  the  awful 
heat  of  an  artificial  thunderbolt.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  government  build  a  largo  plant  at  a  point 
where  great  water  power  could  be  obtained  and  pro¬ 
duce  nitrogen  for  war  material.  The  scheme  is  prac¬ 
tical.  and  as  a  war  necessity  such  a  plant  would  be 
as  legitimate  as  a  government  arsenal.  But  nitrogen 
is  even  more  necessary  to  the  farmer  than  to  the 
soldier.  Tt  is  the  plant  food  element  in  the  soil 
which  lias  most  to  do  with  providing  the  human  race 
with  bread  and  meat.  If  the  government  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  nitrogen  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing 
men  why  not  produce  it  in  order  to  keep  men  alive? 
Fertilizer  is  as  important,  as  gunpowder!  Let  the 
world  run  out  of  gunpowder  and  explosives  and 
there  would  be  world-wide  peace  since  men  could 
not  adequately  express  their  hatred.  Let  there  he  an 
end  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  famine  would 
stalk  through  the  world.  Thus  the  question  is  put 
up  to  Congress.  If  the  government  is  to  prepare  ni¬ 
trogen  for  explosives  why  not  also  prepare  it  for  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  thus  make  this  nation  independent  of 
the  world?  It  is  a  fair  question,  but  it  seems  likely 
to  hold  up  the  entire  project.  Congress  seems  to 
think  that  securing  nitrogen  for  explosives  would 
he  “wise  statesmanship,"  while  using  the  same  plant 
to  produce  fertilizer  would  be  "a  step  toward  social¬ 
ism."  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  will  not  admit  that  they  are  socialists,  yet  they 
are  seriously  considering  this  question.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  concentrated 
thought  of  the  Republic,  will  permit  monopolies  to 
grow  up  and  exploit  the  people — why  should  it  not 
step  in  and  make  these  monopolies  serve  rather 
than  exploit? 


Brevities 

Who’s  who  iu  your  house? 

Sure — a  scrub  hen  is  a  fowl  weed. 

With  a  late  Spring  like  this  one  the  Spring  poets 
must  get  out  of  the  way  when  the  sun  finally  shines. 

Look  for  warbles  and  grubs  on  the  cow’s  hack.  We 
may  not  agree  as  to  the  way  they  got  there,  but  if  you 
can  feel  them,  squeeze  them  out! 

In  recent  articles  we  have  shown  how  blue  ointment 
will  destroy  body  lice  on  the  hen.  As  we  have  often 
explained,  this  ointment  should  not  be  used  on  setting 
hens  or  little  chicks! 

English  farmers  are  importing  farm  laborers  from 
Denmark  to  take  the  places  of  soldiers.  They  are  also 
able  to  "borrow”  horses  ami  .soldiers  from  training 
camps  for  farm  purposes. 

Now  there  is  a  “shortage”  of  refrigerator  cars  just 
when  shipments  of  perishable  products  are  starting 
heavily.  The  cars  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  help! 

The  grain  mill  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
is  to  try  experiments  with  potato  flour.  It  is  now 
clear  that  in  the  future  many  of  our  people  must  eat 
bread  made  from  other  than  exclusive  wheat  flour.  We 
can  easily  remember  the  Winter  of  1915,  when  potatoes 
were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Let  us  learn  to  utilize  them 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

Trees  growing  on  the  boundary  line.  They  belong 
to.  the  owner  of  the  land  from  which  the  trunk  leaves 
tile  ground  even  though  that  be  only  six  inches  over  the 
line.  The  fruit  <»  tin*  tree  belongs  to  this  owner  even 
though  the  limbs  extend  over  the  other  man’s  land.  The 
owner  cannot  go  on  the  neighbor’s  property  to  pick  this 
fruit  without  permission,  nor  can  the  neighbor  legally 
pick  the  fruit  on  the  tree. 


Land  Bank  Bonds  Sound  Security 

Governor  Whitman  has  just  signed  a  bill  passed  by 
the  last.  Legislature  amending  the  banking  law  of  New 
York  State  to  make  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York  legal  security  for  the  investment 
of  trust  funds  and  savings  bank  investments.  This 
insures  the  success  of  the  Land  Bank,  and  it  is  a  just 
recognition  of  the  sound  basis  of  these  bonds.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Legislature  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  take  any  other  view  of  them.  They  are 
secured  by  the  small  homes  and  farms  of  the  State; 
and  the  bonds  do  not  represent  an  excess  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  properties.  Besides,  the 
bonds  have  behind  them  the  assets  of  associations  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-five  million  dollars*  They  are  not 
dependent  on  any  one  property,  but  are  secured  by 
the  joint  value  of  many  properties.  No  default  could 
occur  in  the  payment  of  such  bonds  unless  the  average 
value  of  the  realty  property  ->f  the  State  should  depre¬ 
ciate  more  than  60  per  cent.  Furthermore,  a  small 
payment  is  made  annually,  so  that  the  security  behind 
the  bonds  is  constantly  improving.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  man.  who  for  reasons  of  his  own.  had  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  the  Land  Bank  iu  January  last,  a 
committee  assuming  to  represent  farming  interests  of 
the  State  passed  a  resolution  to  advise  against  this 
amendment.  It  was  evident  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  did  not  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject  they  were  called  upon  to  consider;  and  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Governor  in  disregard  of 
their  advice  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  committeemen  to 
avoid  prejudiced  leadership. 

The  Land  Bank  bonds  have  back  of  them  the  best 
security  in  the  world.  The.  sentiment  alone  behind  the 
town  and  country  home  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  so  long 
as  human  institutions  survive  those  homes  will  be  a  safe 
security  for  much  more  than  -10  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  To  declare  otherwise  was  an  insult  to  the  home 
and  farm  owners  of  the  State.  The  first  issue  of  the 
bonds  sold  at  4%  per  cent,  interest.  Present  condi¬ 
tions  would  justify  a  higher  rate,  hut  with  the  sound 
nature  of  the  security  acknowledged,  farmers  in  any 
section  of  the  State  may  now  affiliate  with  an  ex¬ 
istent  association  or  form  a  new  one,  and  secure  all 
the  mortgage  money  needed  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  enjoyed  by  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
New  York  State  hirs  led  the  way  on  rural  mortgage 
credits. 

The  Milk  Situation 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  was  to  begin  a  study  and  a  discussion  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  for  New  York  City. 
It  was  well  known  even  at  that  time  that  farmers  were 
selling  milk  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  No 
discussion  or  investigation  could  change  that  fact,  but 
in  the  early  discussions  the  prediction  was  made  by  the 
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milk  for  consumption  is  scarce.  Where  .producers  are 
organized  and  in  a  position  to  sell  milk  in  bulk,  and 
not  already  under  contract,  they  could  sell  their  milk 
to-day  for  considerable  advance  on  the  Borden  prices, 
and  from  present  indications,  such  associations  can  con¬ 
tract  from  month  to  month  from  now  on  during  this 
season  at  prices  very  much  in  advance  of  t he  schedule; 
at  advances,  indeed,  which  would  surprise  the  most 
optimistic  rnilk  producers. 

The  announcement  of  the  Department  that  it  could 
find  market  for  a  thousand  cans  at  advanced  price,  did 
not  bring  out  enough  milk  to  supply  the  demand.  Many 
of  the  associations  wrote  that  they  were  already  under 
contract,  and  the  contract  can  only  he  modified  now  b.f 
voluntary  act  of  the  dealers. 

A  plan  is  being  developed  to  handle  a  large  volume  of 
the  association  milk  after  October  1st.  and  if  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  plan  will  involve  a  rule  to  make  prices 
hereafter  not  longer  than  from  month  to  month.  These 
six  months’  contracts  favor  the  dealer,  and  it  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  producer  to  make  bis  sales  from 
month  to  month.  To  perfect  this  system,  however,  the 
producers  will  need  to  perfect  their  organizations  so  as 
to  sell  in  bulk  and  to  care  for  surplus  when  necessary. 

California  fruit  growers  have  recently  bad  a  new 
lesson  in  the  effects  of  co-operative  organizations.  The 
prune  and  apricot  trade  of  that  State  has  been  entirely 
in  the  bauds  of  dealers  and  speculators.  Some  weeks 
back  the  dealers  in  New  York  were  making  advance 
sales  of  California  primes  at  3%c.  a  pound  for  prunes 
that  are  yet  to  be  grown  and  to  be  delivered  next  sea¬ 
son.  From  the  fact  that  it  costs  the  grower  4e.  a  pound 
to  produce  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  prune  and  apri¬ 
cot  growers  of  California  are  running  much  on  the  same 
line  as  the  milk  producers  of  New  York  State. 

California,  however,  followed  the  lead  of  New  York 
State  in  creating  a  Department  of  Markets,  and  the 
growers  there  have  recently  organized  under  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  purpose  of  handling  their  dried  prunes 
and  apricots  and  peaches.  As  soou  as  this  organization 
was  effected,  the  speculators  iu  New  York,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves,  offered  to  take  one  cent  a  pound  loss 
to  cover  their  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  these 
dried  products.  The  price  at  the  present  time  is  5c. 
per  pound,  which  will  give  the  producer  a  fair  profit  for 
his  fruit.  There  are  sixty  million  pounds  of  this  dj-iod 
fruit  produced  in  California,  and  an  advance  of  one 
cent  a  pound  will  net  the  producers  of  these  dried  fruits. 
$600,000  a  season.  Heretofore  the  trade  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  the  growers 
have  been  unmercifully  squeezed  on  prices,  but  at  the 
first  appearance  of  tbe  organization  the  dealers  ran  to 
cover  on  their  contracts  for  future  deliveries. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 
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$2.75;  22  Pomeroy  $2.50;  22  Newtown  $2.65;  21  boxes 
Rome  Beauty  00c;  110  65c;  IS  60c;  17  bbls.  Spy 
$L30;  225  boxes  Borne  Beauty  $1.10 ;  65  Winesap 
$1.45;  26  $1.50;  3  Pilot  $1;  82  $1.05;  5  $1;  1  bbl. 
Jonathan  $2.25;  l  $2.70;  2  $2.05;  1  $1.60;  1  Senator 
$2.15;  1  $2.25;  1  $1.05;  1  Sutton  $1.40;  1  $1.45. 


GRAPH  FRF  IT. 
$L62%;  40.  54  s. 
$2.12%;  21,  80s,  $2. 


— t  boxes,  36e,  $1.12%;  21,  46s, 
$1.87%;  26,  64s.  $2;  IT.  70s, 
25;  2,  06s,  $1.87%;  1  mixed  $1.75. 


Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  May  4th,  1916, 
by  tbe  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  204  Franklin  St.,  New  York: 


EGGS. — 2  cases  duck  eggs  32c;  1  case  thick  eggs 
31c;  %  case  duck  eggs  30c:  3  cases  duck  eggs  29c:  % 
ease  duck  eggs  28c;  31%  cases  25c;  1  case  24%e;  21% 
cases  24 %c;  275%  cases  24c;  2  cases  23%c:  167  cases 
23c;  2  cases  22c;  8  cases  21c;  1  case  20c."  Total  516% 
cases. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — 1  coop  poultry,  34  lbs..  25e ;  1 
bbl.  poultry,  114  lbs..  25c;  8  barrels  cabbage  $1.25;  3 
calves,  178  lbs.,  11c;  1  calf.  69  lbs.,  12c;  1  calf.  134 
lbs.,  14  %c ;  Liver,  etc.,  65c;  1  pkg.  butter,  27  lbs.,  31c; 
1  calf.  97  lbs.,  14c;  1  calf.  93  lbs.,  12%c;  2  calves,  183 
lbs..  He;  4  livers,  hearts,  etc.,  $2.20;  1  calf,  101  lbs., 
12c:  1  *2%e;  1  liver,  40c;  1  puil  butter. 

24  lbs.,  28c;  1  box  livers,  etc.,  75c;  1  pkg.  squabs,  % 
doz„  $2.50;  1  box  butter,  68  lbs.,  28c;  1  tub  butter,  30 
lbs.,  30c;  1  coop  fowls,  67  lbs.,  21c;  19  doz.  cans 
peaches  $1;  10  doz.  eaus  peaches  75c;  1  crate  buttpr, 
36  lbs.,  28c;  1  box  butter.  60  lbs.,  32c;  10  lbs.  butter 
30e;  1  bag  beans.  103  lbs.,  9%e;  2  bags  beans,  203  lbs., 
9i/4c;  10  lbs.  butter  30c;  2  coops  fowls,  115  lbs..  20c; 
23  bags  white  kidney  beaus,  $9.25  per  cwt. ;  1  tub  but¬ 
ter.  28  lbs.,  32c;  3  tubs  butter,  90  lbs.,  32c;  30  lbs 
butter  32c;  2  calves,  182  lbs..  18%e;  livers  50c;  2 
tubs  butter,  60  lbs.,  32c. 


New  York  State  News 

AN  INTERNAL  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT 
CASE. — An  important  case  was  on  before  the  Federal 
Court  at  Syracuse  last  week  relating  to  an  excess  of 
water  in  butter.  It  appears  that  tbe  Rosemary  Cream¬ 
ery  Co.  of  Adams.  N  Y..  had  paid  the  sum  of  $550.  with 
interest  for  four  years,  as  a  license  foe,  and  the  same 
was  paid  under  protest.  It  was  levied  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  officials  because  butter  that  had  been  sold  by 
this  creamery  was  alleged  to  contain  more  than  16  per 
cent,  of  water.  It  was  found  on  analysis  that  it  con¬ 
tained  between  1<  and  18  per  cent,  and  therefore  was 
adulterated  according  to  government  classification.  The 
jury  in  the  case  decided  that  the  creamery  could  not 
recover  the  money  under  the  circumstances.  While  the 
amount  of  the  money  in  question  was  small  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Revenue  Department,  isasmuch  as  a 
decision  against  ir  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
many  other  creameries  to  bring  suit  to  recover  fees  paid 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  total  of  which  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Government  chemists  from  New 
York,  Washington  and  other  cities  were  on  the  case. 
The  contention  of  the  company  was  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  introduce  an  excessive  amount  of  water  into 
the  blitter  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  butter 


Department  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer  would 
be  increased.  This  was  announced  to  the  producers, 
and  the  necessity  of  it  was  emphasized  to  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  tbe  Department  issued  a 
bulletin  to  producers,  announcing  the  arrangements  for 
a  Legislative  investigation  that  had  been  completed  for 
the  thorough  overhauling  of  the  subject  during  tbe  com¬ 
ing  Summer,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  it 
was  in  a  position  to  market  at  least  a  thousand  cans  of 
milk  daily  at  prices  above  the  contract  rate  of  the  large 
dealers  for  the  next  six  months.  Following  this,  one  of 
ilie  large  dealers  announced  an  advance  of  10c.  per  cwt. 
for  the  month  of  April  above  the  regular  scheduled  con- 
traet  price,  and  the  other  dealers  followed  the  same 
rule,  so  that  the  April  price  of  milk  is  10c.  per  cwt. 
above  the  scheduled  price.  This  makes  a  difference  of 
$120,000  to  the  milk  producers  for  tbe  month  of  April. 

Ten  cents  per  cwt.  is  not  a  large  advance  to  pro- 
dueers  who  are  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  but  to  say  the  least  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tin.  One  producer  expresses  it  in  this  way: 

I  was  amused  at  tlie  haste  the  dealers  in  this  section 
made  to  raise  the  wholesale  price  of  milk  10c  per  cwt. 
as  soon  as  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  bad 
advertised  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  handle  one 
thousand  cans  per  day  at  better  than  contract  prices. 
They  threw  us  something  to  keep  us  quiet!  e.  w.  l. 

New  York, 

Farmers  producing  milk  for  the  Chicago  market,  re¬ 
cently  protested  against  the  price  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  and  absolutely  refused  to  continue  to  supply 
inilk  at  the  Borden  price.  They  effected  very  strong  or¬ 
ganizations  and  refused  to  deliver  the  milk  at  the  old 
prices.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  15c.  per  cwt.  for  Chicago.  This  brought  the 
Chicago  price  on  a  level  with  the  New  York  schedule. 
The  producers  for  the  Chicago  market  are  better  organ¬ 
ized  and  have  better  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the 
rnilk  in  their  local  stations,  and  having  tasted  of  this 
•dement  of  victory,  will  probably  pursue  it  later  for  a 
^t ill  further  advance. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  present  prices  of  milk  in 
the  New  York  market,  except  habit  and  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  distribution  by  an  organization  of  large 
dealers.  They  all  admit  that  the  producer  is  getting  too 
little;  that  he  should  get  more,  and  many  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  admit  that  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  at  least,  con¬ 
sumers  are  paying  too  much,  and  that  the  price  to  the 
consumer  should  he  reduced  in  seasons  of  surplus  to 
correspond  with  the  price  to  the  producer.  Just  now 
cheese  is  commanding  a  good  price,  butter  is  high  and 


There  has  been  little  change  in  the  apple  market 
during  the  past  week.  Prices  for  fancy  fruit  have  been 
good,  but  a  large  portion  of  tbe  stock  shows  decay 
and  scab  and  scald,  and  prices  are  ruling  ou  the  basis 
of  quality.  More  and  more  of  the  dealers  are  coming 
to  the  auction  market  with  their  fruit.  Several  such 
consignments  were  sold  for  dealers  last  week,  including 
some  boxed  apples  from  Virginia.  These  sold  as  high 
as  $1.50  per  box. 

The  potato  market  has  stiffened  a  little  during  the 
wevk.  The  advance  has  been  about  10c  a  sack  for 
best  State  grades;  prices  ruling  about  $3.25  to  $8.35 
on  best  States.  Some  of  tht?  State  potatoes  are  of  a. 
poor  quality,  showing  some  scab,  rot  and  disease,  and 
prices  ruled  downward  from  the  top.  according  to 
quality.  Idaho  potatoes  in  boxes,  weighing  56  lbs., 
fancy  stock,  carefully  graded  and  wrapped  in  paper,  are 
selling  as  high  as  $2.75  per  box.  These  potatoes  are 
little,  if  any  better  than  large  smooth  well-graded  State 
potatoes,  and  indeed  there  is  some  suspicion  that  a  por- 
toin  of  the  best  State  and  Maine  grades  get  into  boxes 
with  Idaho  labels.  The  situation  suggests  to  New  York 
growers  the  advantage  of  proper  grading  and  packing 
of  State  potatoes.  Boxes  containing  40  potatoes,  be¬ 
ing  an  average  of  nearly  1%  lbs.  each,  are  selling  at 
the  best  price. 

The  egg  situation  is  an  encouragement  for  producers. 
Prices  are  easily  three  cents  a  dozen  better  than  on 
tbe  corresponding  days  of  last  year.  Fresh,  high  qual¬ 
ity  State  eggs  are  now  bringing  25c.  and  eggs  are  be¬ 
ing  put  in  storage  at  23e  to  24c  from  Central  Western 
States.  Last  year  eggs  were  stored  from  ISc  to  22c, 
with  probably  an  average  of  less  than  20c.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  producer  this  year  is  in  the  fact  that 
eggs  are  being  quoted  for  the  most  part  at  actual  sell¬ 
ing  prices.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has 
kept  a  close  tab  on  prices  and  quotations,  and  issued" 
bulletins  to  the  city  papers  to  advise  consumers  of 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  it  has  insisted  that 
the  price  currents  quote  eggs  at  their  actual  selliug 
price.  The  practice  heretofore  has  beeu  to  quote  a 
price  below  the  market,  and  excuse  the  practice  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  prices  were  premiums.  Of 
course,  the  proper  quotation  for  eggs  is  the  price  at 
which  they  sell,  and  premiums  are  frauds  and  decep¬ 
tions. 

Fruit  sales  at  auction  were: 

APPLES. — 3  bbls.  Pomeroy  $2.45;  4  $1.70;  5  Rus¬ 
set  $1.65;  1  Pomeroy  $2.35;  1  $2.35;  1  Mixed  $1.85;  2 
$1.85;  4  Hubbardston  $1.95;  1  Small  Red  $2.10;  1 
bkt,  Small  Red  TOc;  3  Greening  50c*;  2  Greening  95c; 

3  Baldwin  50c;  1  Hubbardston  50c;  22  bbls.  Baldwin 


analyzed  was  made  at  ibis  or  some  other  creamery  was 
also  raised.  The  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  held 
that  when  butter  was  manufactured  for  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  with  an  excessive  amount  of  water, 
whether  by  intent  or  as  the  result  of  the  process  used, 
the  manufacturer  was  subject  to  the  tax. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  TRUCK.— On  May  2  a  two- 
ton  truck  equipped  with  spraying  apparatus,  chemicals 
and  a  pruning  outfit,  was  started  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  cooperating  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
of  Albany  for  a  tour  through  12  townships  of  Albany 
and  Greene  Counties.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
demonstrations  in  the  treatment  of  seed  oats  for  tbe 
prevention  of  smut,  treatment  of  potato  disease,  and 
the  spraying  and  pruning  of  orchards.  Win.  Ilotaling 
of  Kinderhook  and  II.  E.  Crouch,  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  County  Farm  Bureau,  were  in  charge. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  GRAFT. — Grafting  grafts  is  a 
new  style  of  grafting  in  this  State.  Mr.  J.  R.  Palmeter 
of  Lakewood  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Policy  of  the  same  place 
are  reported  to  have  had  trees  in  their  orchards  cut 
back  at.  their  tops  for  scions  for  grafting  purposes,  the 
same  being  done  without  their  permission  or  couseut. 
In  other  words  some  miscreant  has  been  stealing  scions 
to  use  as  grafts  iu  other  orchards.  Tbe  trees  in  Mr. 
Palmeter’ s  orchard  were  "eider  apple  trees"  so  that  his 
loss  is  not  so  much  as  will  be  tbe  person's  into  whose 
the  scions  were  taken  from  the  best  trees,  but  if  used 
trees  the  natural  fruit  is  grafted.  In  the.  other  ease 
the  buyer  will  not  know  what  variety  he  is  getting. 

APPLE  SHIPPERS’  ASSOCIATION.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
some  time  iu  August.  This  was  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  last  week.  It  is 
announced  that  the  apple  exhibit  will  be  a  large  one. 

J.  w.  n. 


Grain  Notes  by  Experts 

B.  Wr.  Snow  reports  abandoned  Winter  wheat  area 
of  3,783,000  acres.  leaving  33,473,000  for  harvest;  con¬ 
dition  79.1,  against  90.1  last  year.  Ou  this  basis  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  492.000,000  bushels. 
Spring  seeding  is  very  late  and  10.6  per  eeut.  reduced 
from  last  year. 

Stocks  in  store  at  some  large  ports  of  this  country 
are:  New  York  wheat.  2.120,600  bushels;  corn,  254,- 
000;  oats,  791,000:  barley.  735.000;  rv*\  98,000.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  wheat.  478.000:  corn,  845.000;  oats,  261,000; 
rye,  102,000;  barley.  88,000.  Chicago,  wheat,  4,319- 
000 ;  corn,  8,340.000;  oats,  3.001.000;  barley.  890.000; 
rye,  66,000.  Baltimore,  wheat.  1.601,000;  'corn.  444,- 
000;  outs,  499,000:  barie.v,  183.000;  rye.  801.000. 

The  Government  estimate  for  April  1  puts  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  condition  at  78.3  per  cent,  of  normal,  against 
88.8  last,  year,  and  87.3,  the  average  for  10  years.  This 
would  indicate  a  yield  of  495,000,000  bushel's,  or  nearly 
60,000,000  less  than  last  year. 

R.ve  is  87.8.  compared  with  89.5  last  year  and  the 
average  of  89.9  for  10  years. 
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about  the  size  of  a  cup,  boil  and  stir 
until  copperas  is  dissolved,  then  place 
articles  or  material  to  he  colored  in  fluid. 
Keep  under  water,  work  under  until  dye 
thoroughly  penetrates.  Material  should 
he  cut  before  placing  in  dye  pot,  and 
should  he  boiled  for  about  30  minutes. 

For  yellow,  one-half  cup  of  copperas 
to  the  gallon  of  weak  lye,  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  wood  ashes,  is  the  proportion  I  use. 
For  a  lighter  yellow  hickory  bark, 


to  the  foundation  of  things, 
that  it  isn’t  the  farmer  w 
all — it's  the  farmer's  wife—; 
of  us  have  long  suspected. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Tree  of  My  Life 

When  I  was  yet  but  a  child,  the  gardener 
gave  me  a  tree, 

A  little  slim  elm,  to  be  set  wherever 
seemed  good  to  me. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  seemed  !  with 
its  lace-edge  leaves  uncurled. 

And  its  span-long  stem,  that  should  grow 
to  the  grandest  tree  in  the  world ! 

So  I  searched  all  the  garden  round,  and 
out  over  field  and  hill, 

But  not  a  spot  could  I  find  that  suited 
my  wayward  will. 

I  would  have  it  bowered  in  the  grove, 
iu  a  close-  and  quiet  vale ; 

I  would  rear  it  aloft  on  the  height,  to 
wrestle  with  the  gale. 

Then  I  said.  “I  will  cover  its  roots  with 
a  little  earth  by  the  door, 

And  there  it  shall  live  and  wait,  while 
I  search  for  a  place  once  more.” 

But  still  I  could  never  find  it,  the  place 
for  my  wonderful  tree. 

And  it  waited  and  grew  by  the  door, 
•while  the  years  passed  over  me; 

Till  suddenly,  one  fine  day,  I  saw  it  was 
grown  too  tall. 

And  its  roots  gone  down  too  deep,  to  be 
ever  moved  at  all. 


Old-fashioned  Dyes 

On  page  595  Mrs.  D.  R.  P..  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Home  Industries  Before  the 
War."  tells  of  the  different  things  the 
housekeepers  of  those  days  used  to  color 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  but  does  not 
tell  just  bow  it  was  doue.  I  wish  she 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $400 

a  Victrola  in 
your  home  you  can 
dance  whenever  you  wish. 

The  Victrola  brings  to  you  all  the 
newest  dances,  played  by  bands  and 
orchestras  noted  for  their  superb  dance 
music. 

Hear  the  latest  dance  music  at  any  Victor 
dealer’s.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Mach:  le  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.  ±q\ 


So  here  it  is  growing  still,  by  the  lowly 
cottage  door ; 

Never  so  grand  and  tall  as  I  dreamed  it 
would  be  of  yore. 

But  it  shelters  a  tired  old  man  in  its 
-sunshine-dappled  shade, 

The  children's  pattering  feet  round  its 
knotty  knees  have  played. 

Dear  singing  birds  in  a  storm  sometimes 
take  refuge  there. 

And  the  stars  through  its  silent  boughs 
shine  gloriously  fair. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


shaded,  Have  one  dark  at  outside  and  meffium 
dark  inside,  and  other  medium  light. 

The  same  order  follows  over  the  whole  wreath 
except  yon  alternate  shades  on  the  rosettes,  as 
for  instance  dark  and  medium  d'ark,  dark  and 
medium,  dark  and  light,  medium  dark  and  light, 
medium  dark  and  medium,  light  and  medium. 

For  the  bine  rosettes  two  blues  are  specified 
as  for  small  rose  color  rosettes.  The  leaves 
are  for  green  and  vines  and  rirele  brown.  In 
’be  large  eeu ter  rosettes,  tlie  one  for  rose  shade 
is  half  medium  dark  and  liulf  medium,  the  blue 
is  the  same.  The  other  rosettes  are  as  those  in 
wreath.  The  blank  spates  in  rosettes  are  in¬ 
tended'  to  remain  Idnnk;  however,  it  the  em¬ 
broiderer  has  the  time  to  filL  them  solid”  with 
satin  stiteli  the  effect  is  most  beautiful. 
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(smooth  variety  i  aud  double  amount  of 
copperas  to  the  gallon  of  fluid  I  find 
satisfactory. 

Green  cedar  and  parsley,  they  tell  me, 
colors  blue,  but  I  have  not  tested  it.  and 
I  don't  know  the  botanical  name  of  the 
weed  ;  will  have  it  classified  aud  give  it 
a  trial  and  let  you  know  results. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


No,  454  Centerpiece,  stamped  and  tinted  on 
fine  white  embroidery  fabric,  size  So  inches. 
Price,  including  14  skein'  mercerized  floss,  85 
cents. 

To  secure  the  maximum  in  effect  on  this  cross 
stitch  centerpiece,  a  little  care  and  thought  in 
shading  is  required.  Start  at  a  point  on  the 
wreath  showing  a  cluster  of  three  rosettes,  and 
on  the  larger  of  the  three  make  the  two  out¬ 
side  rows  of  crosses  in  darker  shade  of  rose, 
also  two  crosses  advancing  from  each  outside 
corner  toward  the  center,  aud  the  four  center 
crosses.  The  rest  of  the  rosette  is  for  medium 
dark  shade.  Pm bixdder  the  mo  small  rosettes 
in  same  way,  but  with  only  one  row  of  crosses 

would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  to 
color  dark  blue  and  th<i  orange  yellow 
our  grandmothers  called  copperas.  Mrs. 
D.  B.  P.  said  copperas  was  dissolved  in 
weak  lye.  I  would  like  to  know  the  pro¬ 
portions  as  near  as  she  can  tell.  a.  G. 

In  regard  to  the  blue,  the  nearest  one 
can  get  of  homemade  material  without  a 
blue  pot  is  a  dark  purple.  Formula: 


Some  pretty  doilies  for  a  lunch  set 
were  made  of  white  linen  edged  with  cro¬ 
cheting  in  delft  blue.  Any  simple  laee 
that  works  well  in  circular  form  may  be 
used,  the  edge  of  the  doily  being  whipped 
and  the  lace  crocheted  directly  on  it. 
There  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
crocheting,  and  we  see  not  only  filet,  but 
all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  patterns  re¬ 
vived  and  put  to  new  uses. 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Direct  from  Wholesaler. 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

by  Express  f if  by  Parcel  Post  add  17c,  for  in  lbs.) 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


I.oo king  at  the  new  wallpapers,  we 
see  this  year  a  return  to  many  floral  or 
all-over  designs,  in  place  of  the  plainer 
styles  with  cut-out  borders  that  have 
been  popular  for  a  few  years  past.  Some 
of  them  show  chintz  designs,  or  stiff 
little  old-fashioned  bouquets  on  a  white 
or  cream  ground.  Curtains  or  hangings 
used  with  these  flowered  papers  should  be 
plain.  Sunfast  draperies  in  mercerized 
cotton  show  a  great  variety  of  color,  and 
include  reliable  tints  that  are  not  only 
sunfast,  but  also  washable. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Hand-embroidered  lingerie  from  the 
Philippines  is  a  feature  iu  many  of  the 
stores.  The  Filipino  women  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  beautiful  needle¬ 
work.  Chemises  of  sheer  nainsook  with 
scalloped  neck  and  eyelets  for  ribbon,  and 
nightgowns  to  match,  were  s  • -n  for 
$1.39 ;  envelope  chemises  $1.89;  more 
elaborate  nightgowns  $2.79  and  $3.79. 
They  are  beautiful  in  material  and  fiuish. 

White  goods  are  now  especially  abund- 


B00KS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gnnlcuiug.  Parsons .  2.00 

l.uwu  .Making.  iiuiTou .  .  1.10 

Agriculture  auil  t’lieuiiutry,  Starer,  5.00 
Fertilizer*  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Fanil  and  Garden.  Pummel  1.50 

Hook  of  Wlient,  Do nd linger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard . ,  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1,50 

Study  of  Corn.  Slioesniith . . 50 

Vbe  Soil.  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W ■  30th  St,,  New  York  City 


A  sqttare  or  runner  for  the  living- 
room  table  is  attractive  made  of  Japan¬ 
ese  ehiutz  or  a  handsome  cretonne.  The 
Japanese  chintz  at  50  cents  a  yard  often 
has  a  touch  of  tinsel  in  its  printing,  and 
a  furniture  gimp  or  galoon  with  a  metal 
thread  iu  it  will  give  a  handsome  fin¬ 
ish  put  around  the  edge  of  a  square,  or 
the  euds  of  a  runner.  A  white  linen, 
lace  or  drawn-work  scarf,  or  centerpiece, 
while  desirable  for  the  dining-room,  is 
not  considered  good  taste  for  a  living- 
room.  A  square  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
embroidery  makes  a  handsome  table 
square,  but  the  chintzes  and  cretonnes 
are  very  attractive  if  well  chosen.  They 
are  better  lined  to  give  more  body,  and 
a  scarf  is  all  the  better  for  weights  in 
the  corners,  that  will  prevent  the  ends 
from  curliug  up.  For  use  on  the  piazza, 
or  for  an  outdoor  luncheon  or  tea,  we 
see  tablecloths  of  checked  glass  toweling, 
edged  with  white  cotton  fringe. 


Rv  /  When  you  make  soap 

A kWJJ)  for  your  every  day  use  or  to 

r  vvin  a  Pr*ze>  ke  sure  lo  use — 

Wg  J^BJi/BABBITT’S  ZVi 

k\jJ — Slx  V HI  In  the  New  Can  with  the 

ipW  Sifting  Pry-Oif-Top 

h  jBabbi  tt’s  Pure  Lye  i  s  ^ 

packed  in  the  newcan  -  Fry  °fl  ^ 

'vV  with  two  covers.  Pry 

Off  the  first  to  sift.  Pry 
Off  the  second  to  empty 
■  Quickly.  The  outer  cover 

keeps  the  contents  of  the  can 
■-  1  from  becoming  lumpy  until  the 

last  speck  is  used  up.  The  inner  top  is  V 
'  f  a  non-clogging  sifter,  permitting  you  to  W 
_J  easily  use  a  little  at  a  time. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  quality  j 
soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts  his  reputation  back  § 
of  every  can  of  Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always  ft 
live  up  to  the  slogan: 

“Highest  in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price” 

Babbitt’s  Lye  costs  you  no  more  than  the  inferior  kind,  10c  at  \ 
all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists.  You’ll  find  full  direc-  j. 
tions  for  making  soap  on  the  label  of  the  Babbitt  can.  Your  Ll 
grocer  *jnl  Am* tint  w-i  18  lUil-bit’*  T-tre  Lye  or  can  cc-t  It  for  you. 

Do  not  accept  eubcititnte*  ami  endanger  the  quality  or  your  avail. 

Beautiful  und  uaeful  present*  are  given  free 
for  Trndo  Marks  r|l(  from  ItoMiltt'e  label*. 

Send  for  Illustrated.  Premium  t  .itulog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  New  York 


“It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
— the  economic  dependence  of  women. 

A  man  who  is  confronted  by  extra  work 
never  tries  to  do  three  men’s  work.  He 
goes  out  and  hires  two  extra  men.  A 
woman  simply  shifts  the  burden  on  her 
shoulders  to  make  room  for  another  one, 
and  lets  it.  go  at  that.  She  snips  a  little  off 
the  night-time  in  the  morning,  and  a  little 
off  at  uight  and  burns  the  daylight  at  both 
ends.  She  gets  the  credit  of  preparing  three 
meals  a  day  and  washing  up  the  dishes. 

Heaven  only  knows  who  the  men  think 
does  the  washing  and  ironing  and  sew¬ 
ing  and  preserving  and  gardening  and 
chickening  aud  baby-raising,  but  some-  Fill  an  iron  kettle  half  full  of  green 

body  does  it.”  maple  bark,  cover  with  cold  water  aud 

So  says  Elizabeth  Sears  in  Harper’s  boil  four  hours  or  longer.  Strain  juice 

Magazine  for  May,  in  an  article  entitled  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquid  add  one 

“Who  Feeds  the  Nation?”  Coming  down  scant  cupful  of  copperas  or  a  lump 


^  &  sr  8787 

8885 — Boy’s  Overcoat,  2  to  S  years. 

8941 — Boy’s  Suit,  2  to  0  years.  With  or  with¬ 
out  Belt. 

8351 — Boy's  Straight  Trousers,  4  to  12  years. 

8685 — Boy's  Suit,  2,  4  ami  <>  years.  With  or 
without  Belt,  with  Three-Quarter  or  Long 
Sleeves, 

8787 — Boy's  Suit,  8  to  12  years.  With  or  with¬ 
out  Yoke,  Pockets,  und  Knoe  Beads. 


convent*  'jj/NQ1?.;. 

«>i  '  "/■Jt  *■, 


LEI 

DACE’S 

CLUE  10' 
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With  Tuna  Fish 

Everyone  who  has  sewed  tuna  fish  is 
familiar  with  the  description  of  it  given 
by  the  packers,  “the  chicken  of  the  sea,” 
and  really  its  delicate  flavor  is  not  unlike 
chicken.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  sal¬ 
mon  and  many  who  cannot  eat  a  strongly 
flavored  fish  enjoy  the  tuna.  It  is  not 
more  expensive  than  salmon,  and  as  it 
is  served  usually  with  other  things  it  is 
not  a  luxury.  It  is  very  nice  for  Sunday 
suppers  and  for  picnic  spreads. 

Tuna  With  Cream  Sauce.- — Make  one 
pint  of  cream  sauce  by  taking  a  pint  of 
rich  milk  and  thickening  it  with  one  scant 
tablespoon  of  'flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  milk.  When  the  pint  of  milk 
boils  add  the  thickening  and  heat  and  stir 
until  perfectly  smooth  and  creamy.  Add 
salt,  pepper  and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  Then  add  the  can  of  tuna 
and  be  careful  not  to  stir  into  little  bits. 
This  is  nice  spread  on  slices  of  toast,  or 
can  be  served  with  wafers,  or  bread  and 
butter  sandwiches. 

Tuna  Salad. — Measure  the  tuna  and 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  minced 
celery.  Season  and  add  one  hard-boiled 
egg,  chopped  fine.  Mix  well  with  pre¬ 


pared  salad  dressing  or  mayonnaise. 
Serve  at  once,  with  wafers  or  thin  bread 
and  hotter  sandwiches. 

Tuna  Sandwiches.— Mince  a  little  cel¬ 
ery  heart  very  tine  and  mix  with  two 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Measure  and  add  as 
much  tuna.  TTse  mayonnaise  or  prepared 
salad  dressing  to  bind  together  and  spread 
on  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread.  Press 
another  slice  of  buttered  bread  on  top  of 
the  fish  and  cut  in  convenient  shapes. 
Serve  at  once. 

Baked  Tuna. — In  the  bottom  of  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  put  a  layer  of  crackers  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  little 
dots  of  butter.  Over  this  spread  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  can  of  tuna  evenly.  Now  make 
a  cream  sauce  as  for  the  first  recipe  and 
pour  over  the  fish  boiling  hot.  Sprinkle 
with  cracker  crumbs  and  bake  20  minutes. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Hope  is  the  principle  of  activity ;  with¬ 
out  holding  out  hope,  to  desire  one  to 
advance  is  absurd  and  senseless. — Ed¬ 
mund  Burke. 

If  a  friend  of  mine  gave  a  feast  and 
did  not  invite  me  to  it,  I  should  not  mind 
a  bit.  But  if  a  friend  of  mine  had  a 
sorrow  and  refused  to  allow  me  to  share 
it.  I  should  feel  it  most  bitterly. — Oscar 
Wilde. 


Letters  from  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia : 

Now  that  I  am  again  off  on  a  round 
of  visits  you  may  expect  another  series 
of  letters.  I  was  scarcely  here  at  Cousin 
Kate’s  before  my  mind  began  collecting 
some  items  concerning  the  fitting  up  of 
guest  chambers  which  you  may  like  to 
pass  on  to  Mary. 

A  cleared  space  in  the  wardrobe  and 
a  few  coat  and  skirt  hangers  are  always 
next  best  to  a  warm  welcome.  There 
was  also  a  warm  kimono  which  Kate 
said  I  was  to  use.  One  can  carry  a  silk 
or  crepe  one  but  for  cosy  comfort  a  large 
garment  is  too  bulky  for  a  suit  case.  And 
have  you  not  noticed  how  glad  one  is  to 
find  a  face  cloth  among  the  towels? 
Though  you  carry  your  own.  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  it  thoroughly  dried  when 
you  pack  for  going  away,  A  hunch  of 
orange  wood  sticks  costs  but  a  trifle,  and 
there  are  times  when  the  use  of  one  un¬ 
der  a  bit  of  old  handkerchief  linen  seems 
the  only  way  to  bring  m.v  finger  nails  to 
presentable  conditions.  When  the  finger 
tips  have  been  Well  soaked  in  hot  water 
a  bit  of  damp  linen  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
move  dark  lines  so  much  better  than  will 
any  hard,  steel  utensil.  An  orange-wood 
stick  or  two  in  a  guest’s  bedroom  seem 
likely  to  find  use. 

Of  course  we  have  all  read  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  materials  and  other  furnishings  de¬ 
sirable  and,  as  for  books,  a  good  choice 
seems  to  me  a  collection  of  the  best  poe¬ 
try,  and  some  variety  of  day-by-day  vol¬ 
ume  to  give  a  brief  devotional  or  uplift¬ 
ing  thought  of  some  sort  for  a  nightcap. 
You  remember  some  one  has  said  he  read 
some  poetry  every  day  to  keep  his  soul 
alive,  and  Maeterlinck  says  of  poetry : 
"Ins  sole  aim  is  to  keep  open  the  great 
road  that  leads  from  the  seen  to  the  un¬ 
seen.”  I,  for  one,  have  a  firm  belief 
that  the  thoughts  with  which  we  fall 
asleep  germinate  in  the  sub-cousclous 
mind  and  so  grow  into  the  character. 
Have  you  not  often  awakened  to  find 


BuyfonrKerosene 
Whereibii  SeeThis  Sio: 


STANDARD  OlLCOJEN.Y 


SAFEST  and  BEST 


IT  is  the  Socony  sign — displayed  by  all  dealers  who  sell 
genuine  Socony  (So-CO-ny)  Kerosene  oil. 

A  good  product  is  worth  giving  a  name  to.  Accordingly, 
we  have  given  the  trademarked  name  Socony  to  our  best 
grade  of  kerosene  oil.  Ask  for  Socony  and  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 

Every  gallon  ot  Socony  Kerosene  conforms  to  certain  fixed 
standards  ot  quality.  And  quality  is  just  as  important  in 
kerosene  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  things  you  buy  from 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK— BUFFALO  Principal  Offices  ALBANY— BOSTON 
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Self-feeders  for  Hogs 

We  have  had  many  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  self-feeders  for  hogs.  This  plan 
of  feeding  a  hog.  or  rather  letting  the 
llog  feed  himself,  is  becoming  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  many  farmers,  particularly  iu 
the  West.  It  saves  a  vast  amount  of 
time,  and  the  hogs  really  seem  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  when  left  to  use  their  own  judgment 
about  when  or  how  much  they  shall  eat. 


weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds  it  re¬ 
quires  four  pounds  of  grain,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  to  prdouce  one  pound  of  gain.  A 
pig  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  re¬ 
quires  4.87  pounds  of  grain  to  produce 
one  pound  of  gain;  and  one  weighing 
150  t<>  200  pounds  requires  4.K2  pounds 
of  grain  for  the  One-pound  increase  iu 
lire  weight.  These  figures  are  the  com¬ 
piled  results  of  over  800  feeding  trials 


A  snow  white  mineral  paint  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  powerful 
germicide  known  to  science.  Kills 
lice,  mites,  nits  and  fly  eggs.  Keeps 
the  germs  of  white  diarrhea,  roup, 
cholera,  glanders,  foot  and  mouth 
disease, etc., from  becoming  epidemic 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Paints  and 
disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

Use  it  Instead  of  Whitewash 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  your 
stables,  dairies,  chicken  houses,  cellars 
and  out-buildings.  Cosnes  in  powder  form. 
Heady  when  mixed  with  water  to  put  on 
with  brush  or  sprayer  to  brick,  wood, 
stone  or  cement  surfaces.  Used  by  many 
of  the  largest  and  best  known  poultry, 
dairy  and  breeding  farms. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  not.  send 
us  his  name  and  we’ll  ship  your  order 
promptly. 

10  lbs.  (10  gal.)  for  $1  plus  postage 
20  Tbs.  (20  "  )  for  12  delivered  tree 
50  lbs.  t60  ”  )  for  $4 

Trial  package  25c  Postpaid 
Enough  to  cover  250  aj.  ft. 

Carbola  j 
Chemical  Co.  f«  .  ■% 


Dairymen  and  shippers  who  want 
milk— lots  of  it— that  will  pass  every  test 

are  buying-  Ayrsliires  every  day. 
Best  milk  for  invalids  and  babies. 
A  YRSII I UES  are  hardy,  productive,  prolific, 
profitable.  Send  for  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  list  of  nearest,  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy.  21  Park  Street,  Brandon,  Yt. 


HOLSTEINS 


Dept.  R 

7  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

A  s  evidencing  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
members  of  the  HoJsteiu-Friesian  Association 
apply  thcmsnlvos  to  tbo  exploitation  of  the 
“Black  and  white"  breed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  over  4,000  certified  reports  of  official 
tests  wore  received  at  the  Advanced  Re<risti  v  Ot'- 


sWdn-Fr lesian  Association  distributes  each  year 
$1.1.000  in  prizes  for  mi  lt  and  butter  production, 
begin  with  HolStelus  if  you  do  nothing  more 
than  to  buy  a  purebred  bull  to  use  on  your 
cruder.  Investigate! :in  big" If  ark  and  Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet* 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec  y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


East  River  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

60  Cows  just  fresh,  the  bind  that.  All  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

HO  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  balls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  ealves  ten  days  old,  alt  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

9 AH  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
fcVkl  a  mu  tn  her  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 

ers  due  to  freshen  within  (iu  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  yon.  Price  !§>75  to 
$125  per  head. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
■  UW  bred  to  good  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  tMee  9fst»5 
to  875  per  bead.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  ealves 
and  one  pure  bred  Ilolsteiu  bull  calf  tor»50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Sprinodale  Farms.  Ctrliand.  N.  Y 


Spot  Farm  Holstems,  $15 

;<  nolstein  heifer  calves,  tlS 
each ;  express  i>aid  in  lots  of  5. 
0  registered  2-y  ear-old  heifers, 
♦lilt  each.  9  S-yenr  oids.  bred  to 
Tib.  bull,  due  in  Sept  ilT.i 
I  itrlt.  12  registered  heifer  calves 
.ill  be  sola  cheap.  Registered 
ulls  t'io  to  ISO  each.  *»-« r  loads 
of  one  and  two  tear-old  heif¬ 
ers.  135  each  for  the  lot  Regis¬ 
tered  and  high-grade  rows  and 
registered  Rerkshiie  Pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

M tile  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  cal  ves.  heifer s  nod  cows  No  bluff—  we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farin,  Stockbridge.  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

TWO  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Horn  April  24,  11*15  and  March  10. 1910.  SIBE  27  lb. 
Sou  ot  Judge  Scgis.  DAM  24  lb.  3  yr.  old  daughter 
of  115  Ih.  bull.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

I,K  KOY  MUNRO  -  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  BullCalves 

registered,  l  to  18  months  old,  $30  to  $100. 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 


uni  CTCIIIC— Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
UUkt)  I  bliss?  are  jjie  most  expansive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  n  354)1  lb,  sire,  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$125  easy  payments.  Farmers  eau't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees.  1 
C  LOVER  DA  LB  FA  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  It. 


Hols  tein  Bull  Cal  ves~£0% , $ 

King  Quality  Abbekerk.  STEVENS  BROS  ,  Wilson,  N.V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f°  r0?alpe^ui 

offer.  THE  GATES  H0MESTEA0  FARM.  Chiltenanai*  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfield’s  Registered  Jerseys  for  Sale 

Cotvs.  Heifers  and  Heifer  ealves.  Prices  low  Come 
and  see  them,  or  write  rne  your  wants.  Charles  G. 
Foster,  P.  0-  Bo*  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co-,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Tlull  calves,  $25  and  no;  heifers.  $n0  and  up.  All 

registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Rensltaw  Bldo..  Pittsbufuh.  Pa. 


Sale-Two  (2)  hung  Jersey  Bullj7Sr,SS'33! 

Kegistered  stork.  L,  G.  FORTIES,  Manliassel,  L.  I. 


For  Sale  —Pedigree  Jersey  Bull— Rustic  Billy 

Dropped  Frb.  gsth.  191.-..  Son  ot’  Rustic  Sigmund  1st  prize 
winner  at  New  York  State  Pair  1915.  Apply 

H.  B.  REID,  Supt.  Delano  Estates  Balmville,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

5  months  old,  out  of  u  sirti  whose  mother  gave  P03 
1  ,s.  butter  fat  in  year.  $411  each 
GEO.  L.  IKK  KIM  A  SON  -  At  waters,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Hoard,  Imitation  Leal  her 
Bark  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  T«o  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Kent  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— "llt’RAt. KbW-YORKkk" — Oil  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Oakhurst  Farm 


i"  • 


The  Swine  and  Their  Lunch  Counter.  Fig.  276 


No  one  would  care  to  leave  the  average 
hired  man  free  to  go  to  the  pantry  and 
help  himself  to  whatever  he  found  there, 
whenever  he  cared  to  do  so;  but  the  hog 
seems  to  have  more  sense  about  his  food, 
and  if  a  fair  balanced  ration  is  put  be¬ 
fore  him  he  will  eat  what  he  needs  and 
then  leave  it  until  he  is  hungry  once 
more.  It  is  about  the  same  principle 
as  feeding  the  modern  dry  mash  to  poul¬ 
try.  We  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  poultry  keepers  would  have  hoot¬ 
ed  at  the  idea  that  their  birds  had  sense 
enough  to  eat  what  was  set  before  them, 
and  not  kill  themselves  out  of  the  dish. 
In  those  days  the  theory  was  to  always 
keep  a  hen  a  little  hungry  by  not  giving 
her  quite  what  she  wanted.  We  have 
now  learned  that  by  making  up  a  bal¬ 
anced  dry  ration,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 


Hiaqc  s 


I.  z'-y - 

Diagram  of  Hog  Feeder.  Fig.  277 

keep  the  food  constantly  before  the  liens, 
aud  let  them  eat  as  they  want  to.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  friend  the  hog,  and 
especially  when  a  good  pasture  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  man  should  wait  on  a  hog.  when  the 
hog  can  be  taught  to  wait  upon  himself. 
Fig.  276  shows  a  very  good  picture  of  a 
group  of  hogs  getting  their  lunch  out  of 
a  self-feeder,  and  the  smaller  picture  at 
Fig.  877  shows  how  the  feeder  is  made. 
There  is  uo  question  about  the  value  of 
this  system  of  feeding,  when  the  bogs  are 
at  pasture.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
increasing  civilization,  when  our  old 
friend  the  bog  can  get  out  of  his  nasty 
and  wet  sty,  where  .be  is  fed  upon  filth, 
and  have  a  chance  to  graze  as  cleanly  as 
a  cow  does,  with  his  balanced  ration  be¬ 
fore  him  so  that  he  can  help  himself  at 
will. 

An  Experiment  in  Feeding  Pigs 

Prof.  Henry,  in  his  book  on  “Feeds 
aud  Feeding,”  tells  us  that  for  a  pig 


Easy  to  Keep  Clean 

TV /T  ADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate— 
* tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.  Pure  solder  sweated  into 
all  Inside  seams.makiug  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  8  targes  Can 
is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  in 
shipping— tnsarcs  accuracy. 

S tunges  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  50  years  in  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  V,<sw,7l/7 
Write  for  catalog  No.6Q  , 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.  IhRS&JRI 
Escabt lultvtj  ISOS  Chicago,  III. 

Now  York  Office: 

165(1  Hudson  Tormina!  Bldg..  50  Church  St* 


from  over  MO  experiment  stations,  .so  may 
be  takeu  sis  fairly  accurate  figures  for 
average  conditions. 

Last  Winter  we  carried  on  a  small 
“homemade”  experiment  which  proved  to 
our  .satisfaction  the  value  of  a  little 
skim-milk  when  fed  to  young  pigs  iu  com¬ 
bination  with  grain.  We  started  this 
experiment  with  the  idea  of  verifying,  if 
possible,  Prof.  Henry's  figures  under  our 
own  conditions.  The  amount  of  skim- 
milk  which  we  had  to  mix  with  the  feed 
was  so  small  that  we  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  weigh  it.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
this  omission,  for  I  am  aware  that  the 
results  obtained  can  only  he  of  compara¬ 
tive  value,  but  at  tin*  time  we  had  no 
idea  of  publishing  the  results.  However, 
during  the  period  of  78  days  of  feeding 
only  4.746  pounds  of  milk  were  taken 
to  the  creamery,  and  (deducting  10% 
for  cream)  4.272  pounds  of  skim-milk 
were  brought  home.  Part  of  this  was 
fed  to  the  hens  and  part  to  some  pigs 
not  iu  the  experiment,  so  it  is  certain 
that  our  four  pigs  on  trial  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  liberal  allowance. 

These  pigs  were  put  in  a  pen  by  them¬ 
selves  ou  November  18.  and  weighed  at 
the  time  205  pounds,  or  an  average  of 
5114  pounds  each.  During  the  78  days 
which  the  experiment  lasted  they  were 


offers 

Registered 

Guernseys 

Choice  Cows  with  records  of 
400  to  7 00  lbs.  fat.  Daughters 
of  A.  R.  Cows.  Yearling  Bulls 
of  quality  with  A.  R.  Dams 
Send  for  List 

Oakhurst  Farm 

Millerton  -  :  -  N.  Y. 


ARDMORE  FARM  £,7*15 

Guernsey  Bull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
;;w,0(i.  Sire—  La  fly  water  Peerless  No.  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  on  test  lli-  Sire — lui|>.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Hire  of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
yours  703,3**  tut,  at  three  and  a  half  years  900  89  fat, 
and  others.  Hum—  Imp.  Daisy  du  Lubin  II  No. 4lii«ll 
record  at  three  years  311. 56  fat.  Him  Is  now  on  test 
attain  and  will  make  n  tine  record.  Fashion  isa  line 
Straight  hull  In  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March,  Tuberculin  tested. 


ARDMORE  FARM 


P.  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y 


12  GRADE  GUERNSEYS  12 

COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Tuberculin  tested,  udders  perfect,  good 
producers  and  color  juST  like  pure  bloods 

Seven  from  three  to  ten  years  old.  Two  two- 
year  olds,  Two  bred  yearlings.  One  eight- 
months  old  calf. 

A  first  class  herd  to  stock  a  small  place.  Come  and  see  Ihem 

Bell  math  Farm  Sennett,  N.Y. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON 


t|  U 3J+  Grade  Up 

I  your  herd  hy  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
BULK  aud  enjoy  the  profits 
u  Write  for  literature 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bex  R,  PeterWM^H. 

/-, f  TCDWCUVCl  ThreeRegisteredGlen- 
I  3  wood  bull  calves,  two 
to  four  months  old,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Are  tine.  Write  FEKD  KJSIBEK,  Butler,  I*a. 

Guernsey  Bull  OalmT^C^ toSSSSW: 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBHUOK  FARM.  Smlthtown.  N.Y. 

|  JERSEYS  | 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM  JERSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  several  promising  Bull  Calves  aud 
veurlinR  RulLs  of  exceptional  f  ficy  arc 

shed  by  Kurnak’s  Noble.  P.  4330,  H.  C ,87952  A 
J.  C.  C.,  the  prize  winning  Register  of  Merit  son  of 
Noble  of  Oakl .oids.  P.  3909.  R  C..  95700  A  F  C  C  ; 
and  Lord  Gleenie,  P.  S.  4456,  H.  C..  90979  A.  J. 
C.  C.„  one  of  the  steal  ion*  of  the  gjr^na  champion 
Raleigh’s  Fairy  Boy.P.S.  385 1 ,  H.C.,  83767  A.J.C.C. 
These  youngsters  are  out  of  Register  of  Merit  cows 
or  cows  now  under  test. 

Write  for  particulars 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 

Woodbury.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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fed  the  following  amounts  of  grain  in 
the  order  given  : 

lbs. 

Provender  (ground  oats,  peas  and 


barley)  and  bran... .  155 

Wheat  middlings  .  276 

Ground  barley  and  shorts .  431 

Ground  barley  and  cornmeal .  477 


Total  grain  . 1339 


The  use  of  such  a  variety  of  feeds  was 
not  premeditated.  We  used  whatever 
grains  we  had  on  hand  at  the  time;  the 
general  plan  being  to  supply  plenty  of 
bone  and  muscle-forming  material,  such 
as  we  find  in  oats,  peas,  bran,  shorts  and 
middlings,  until  the  pigs  were  fairly  well 
grown  ;  and  then  to  finish  off  with  more 
fattening  foods,  such  as  corn  and  barley. 
The  grain  was  all  wet  up  with  water  and 
what  skim-milk  there  was,  and  allowed 
to  soak  for  several  hours,  before  feeding. 
The  mash  was  made  thick,  as  we  don’t 
like  to  force  pigs  to  swallow  a  lot  of 
cold  water  in  cold  weather.  Whenever  I 
see  pigs  fed  a  watery  slop.  I  think  of 
the  hound  in  the  fable  who  tried  to  drink 
a  lake  dry  in  order  to  get  at  a  bone 
which  he  saw  at  the  bottom.  On  the 
fourth  of  February  the  pigs  were  sold, 
the  lot  weighing  755  pounds,  having 
gained  550  pounds  in  the  78  days — an 
average  of  1.76  pounds  per  day  for  each 
pig.  Dividing  the  total  amount  of  grain 
fed  (1.339  pounds)  by  the  gain  in 
weight  of  the  pigs  (550  pounds)  we  find 
that  2.4Ii  pounds  of  grain  were  required 
to  make  one  pound  of  pork.  Comparing 
these  figures  with  those  quoted  from 
Prof.  Henry,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
small  amount  of  skim-milk  which  was 
fed  was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
the  gain  in  weight.  In  other  words, 
something  over  1.000  pounds  of  grain 
was  saved  by  the  skim-milk,  if  Prof. 
Henry’s  figures  are  taken  as  a  basis  for 
comparison.  It  seems  to  be  that  when 
skim-milk  is  fed  in  this  way  it  has  a 
fpeding  value  over  and  above  what  its  an¬ 
alysis  would  show.  It  certainly  adds  to 
the  palatahility  of  a  ration,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  its  presence  adds  to 
the  digestibility  of  the  other  foods  with 
which  it  is  given.  C.  S.  MOORE. 

Quebec. 


Varying  Cream  Test 

Would  you  give  difference  in  weight 
of  milk  and  cream?  Also,  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  variation  of  cream  test¬ 
ing:  that  is.  why  cream  one  day  may  be 
say  22  per  cent.,  the  next  24.  nr  more  or 
less  without  a  eliang?  of  cream  screw? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  milk?  It 
is  claimed  that  test  of  milk  does  not 
change.  W.  J.  M. 

Bealeton.  Va. 

A  quart  of  milk  weighs  2.15  lbs.  A 
quart  of  10.  20.  30  and  40  per  cent,  cream 
weighs  2.11.  2.10.  2.07  and  1.015  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  running  a  separator  under  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  one  could  hardly  expect  to  got  the 
same  tost  at  the  creamery  day  in  and  day 
out.  Particularly  is  this  true  if  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  run  by  hand.  I  cau  give  you 
some  of  the  common  causes  for  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  separator 
cream  when  the  cream  screw  remains  con¬ 
stant.  From  these  causes  you  can  doubt¬ 
less  conclude  as  to  why  the  variation  in 
your  cream  occurs. 

1  Speed  of  the  separator. 

2  Temperature  of  milk  when  separ¬ 
ated. 

3.  Rate  of  inflow  into  machine. 

4.  Amount  of  flush  water  used. 

5.  Richness  of  milk  separated 

Of  all  the  above  factors,  speed  is  most 
important.  A  separator  is  made  to  give 
good  results  only  when  run  at  a  certain 
speed  usually  stated  on  the  handle.  If 
the  handle  is  turned  too  slow  a  low  test¬ 
ing  cream  and  a  high-testing  raw  milk 
result.  This  is  simply  because  there  is 
not  enough  whirling  force  generated  to 
the  separating.  Turning  at  too  high  a 
speed  gives  a  higher-testing  cream  and 
results  in  a  wear  and  tear  on  man  and 
machine. 

A  lower  temperature  of  the  milk  at 
time  of  separation  on  one  day  than  all¬ 
ot  tier  will  cause  a  richer  cream. 

The  rate  of  inflow  into  the  machine  is 
usually  controlled  by  a  float  and  faucet, 
and  variations  due  to  this  cause  are  not 
as  common.  Should  one  forget  to  open 
the  faucet  wide  the  result  would  be  a 
thicker  cream. 

The  amount  of  flush  water  or  skim- 
milk  used  should  be  constant.  The  cream 
is  thinned  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  flush 
water,  and  might  lie  thinned  more  one 
day  than  another. 

The  cream  from  a  6  per  cent,  milk  will 
be  about  twice  as  rich  as  that  from  a  3 
per  cent.  milk.  8uch  variations  of  course 
are  not  apt  to  occur  from  day  to  day  in 
herd  milk,  but  might  explain  a  variation 
from  one  end  of  lactation  to  other. 

The  fact  that  yuu  bad  less  cream  when 
the  test  was  the  highest  would  indicate 
that  some  one  or  combinations  of  the  fac¬ 


tors  must  be  the  cause  of  (lie  variation  in 
test  and  not  the  testing.  I  should  advise 
you  to  have  the  skim-milk  tested  occa¬ 
sionally.  as  herein  can  often  be  found  the 
cause  of  the  variation  in  the  test  of  the 
cream,  and  one  finds  out  Whether  he  is 
feeding  fat  away  in  the  skim-milk. 

«.  H.  F.  j. 


Silo  on  Seven-acre  Farm 

We  have  a  reader  in  Michigan  who 
keeps  two  cows.  He  wants  to  know  if  it 
will  pay  him  to  build  a  silo  on  a  seven- 
acre  farm  to  feed  these  cows.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  not  pay.  An  acre 
or  so  of  mangels  or  carrots  would  pay 
better  in  providing  green  fodder  for  the 
cattle.  This  man  also  wants  to  know  if 
he  could  not  cut  carrots  and  cornstalks 
into  a  small  silo,  and  push  them  down  so 
as  to  make  a  form  of  silage  for  his  Win¬ 
ter  feeding.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  stalks 
and  carrots  would  keep  well  in  such  a 
place,  unless  good  deal  of  water  were 
added.  The  labor  involved  in  chopping 
the  carrots  and  corn  would  not  make  it  a 
paying  proposition.  An  acre  of  Alfalfa 
well  started  would  give  green  feed  during 
the  Summer  for  the  cattle,  so  as  to  save 
pasture,  while  half  ati  acre  of  mangels 
would  provide  a  root  crop  for  one  feed¬ 
ing.  The  surplus  of  the  Alfalfa  not 
needl'd  for  green  feed  could  of  course  be 
cut  for  hay.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  silo 
under  ordinary  conditions  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  less  than  five  or  six  cows. 


The  Sale  of  Silage 

The  silage  sold  at  auction  as  reported 
in  my  letter  on  page  700  was  bought  by 
a  man  living  about  2J/2  miles  away  from 
the  silo.  I  am  selling  for  $5  to  a  man 
who  is  three  miles  away,  and  he  has  none 
too  good  a  road  to  haul  it  over.  lie 
gets  a  double  box  wagon  load  once  each 
week.  His  loads  average  about  one  ton. 
" Woodcrest  Farms"  arc  selling  silage  for 
$3.50  per  ton  to  a  number  of  farmers, 
I  have  been  told,  who  live  from  one  to 
three  miles  away.  I  understand  they 
have  about  100  tons  to  sell  this  way. 
They  draw  the  silage  as  wanted.  I 
bought  silage  one  year,  and  I  found  that 
after  it  had  been  hauled  out.  and  in  the 
wagon  and  silo  at  the  end  of  48  hours 
it  began  to  sour  at  this  time  of  year. 
In  the  Winter,  with  colder  weather,  it 
kept  longer.  The  sale  of  silage,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  limited  to  those  who  can  feed 
a  load  of  silage  every  three  days  now 
and  perhaps  every  four  days  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Perhaps  it  could  be  dried  like  brew¬ 
ers’  grains.  But  the  silage  is  too  scat¬ 
tered  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  drier 
which  could  dry  economically. 

J.  E.  HASBROUCK,  JR. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  of  cases 
where  silage  was  sold  for  regular  deliv¬ 
ery  in  small  lots.  It  was  bought  mostly 
by  owners  of  family  cows  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  small  farms  or  gardens.  It 
was  sold  in  bags  about  150  pounds  at  a 
time  and  delivered  regularly  by  auto 
truck.  The  usual  trouble  is  that  after 
three  or  four  days  in  Winter  the  silage 
goes  wrong.  The  steamed  or  cooked  sil¬ 
age  recently  described  by  Mr.  Funk  ought 
to  do  better. 


W i. STAR :  ‘‘Do  you  realize  that  students 
work  less  in  February  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year?”  Beechwood  :  “How 
is  that?”  Wistar :  "Because  it’s  the 
shortest  month.”' — Punch  Bowl. 


Prevent  Sickness  by 
Destroying  Foul  Odors 


Not  only  your  family  but  your  stock  are  liable 
to  contract  disease  through  foul  odors  arising 
from  sinks,  drains,  garbage  cans,  outhouses. 
During  hot  weather  disinfect  these  things 
and  places  thoroughly  with 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

This  old  reliable  preparation  kills  disease 
germs  and  foul  odors  and  will  keep  your 
home  and  farm  clean  and  sweet. 

Use  it  for  dipping  and  spraying  your  bogs, 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  It  kills  lice,  ticks  on 
sheep,  scab  and  other  parasitic  skin  troubles. 
Good  for  cleansing  wounds,  cuts.  etc. 

1 -Gallon  Can,  $1.00  (except  In  Canada  and  the  far 
West);  k  mailer  pUgn.  as  low  aa  25c,  In  pint  bottles, 
Quart,  half-gallon.  gallon  cans  and  barrels.  The 
household  size  has  a  handy  take-oft-and-put-on 

stopper.  „  _ 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 
Doesn't  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock  com¬ 
fortable.  At  your  local  dealer's. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  Ashland.  Ohio 


Her  name  is  ‘■Daisy1'  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin.  Iowa,  rajs-id  her  era  Elatchford'a 
Calf  Meal,  which  casts  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  pre  Veil  Live  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  "Tho  Ulntchford's  Way"  arc  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Rno,vn  ns  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  tho  year  I >75.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  »t  weaning  time.  Prevents  se.buck. 

See  Actual  Figures  ™&-*st0"h£ 

you  how  to  increase  your  caU  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalchforii  fail  Mc.il  furtory,  Pent.  54  Wankcgan.  Illinois 


HORSES 


Registered  Percheron  Stallion  sIiV  sTunM 

good  conformation.  E  W.  THOMPSON,  factoryville,  Pa. 


ForSale— Road  orBroodMare  „tark 

Rev.  C.  TURNER  -  Newfield,  N.  Y, 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Suitable  for  ridbijr,  driving  and  breeding  purpose# 

C.  C.  STJLLMAVj,  165  Broadway.  Mew  York. 

COR  SALE— One  Registered  l’erclieron  Stallion 
1  Grey,  three  years  old,  sound  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  shew 
ring.  Weight,  1,900.  Photo  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P  0.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co  N  Y 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Onr  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Pay*  The 
Freight  & 
Buyer*  fare 

offers  more  Stallinus  oi  service¬ 
able  age  bv  the  tttl.UUOChauipioo 
C A  U NOT  (lillGOC)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Perchorons.  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  nr  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forest.  Pricesrlgltt  Tennstosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mtddlefleld,  Ohm  K  R.  Station, 
East  Orwell.  O.  on  Penno.  R.  R, 


SWINE 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Buy  5-months-okt  Chester  White  boars  now  for  fall 
service  Cholera  immunized  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Morell  Smith,  Supt  Man  basset,  L*ng  Islind.N  Y. 


Of*  1 C  Bred  or  open  Gilts.  Boar*. 
•  ®  Spi  inf  Pigs.  Pairs  not  a-kin. 

KETNER  FARMS  Baltimore,  Ohio 


PFnifiRFFn  c  WHITE  AND  0  I  C  SWINE.  Brood  sows. 
rLUiuii£i.u  serv-)Ce  boars  and  pigs  Reg  Free, 
ENTERPRISE  0A1RY  f  ARM  John  L  Vsa  Ham.  Prap  ,  Troy.  P*. 


Chester  Whites  and  Guernseys 

ELMER  0.  WHISLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm,  Newville,  Penn'a 


I'HIROf’’  P I  Q— $lfi  pair.  Farm  for  sale, 

U  VJ  RUG  r  SEREN0  0. WEEKS, De  Grsif,  0 


CTIELDO.N  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

*  Pies  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


-Tho  New  Vork  Farmers 
hug.  Wo  have  some  very 
nice  young  gilts  ready  to 
breed  and  wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  pies  for 
spring  delivery .  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N  Y. 


Cheshires 


RIDGEL.Y  manor  FARM  Chester  Whites  Sfirv,0,,ll(>;ira 


to  son  of  “  Wildwood  Prince  '  No.  28531. 


anil  gilts  bred 

ST0NI  RIDGE,  N  » 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


rni  I  IF  P//PC— The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

LLI  L  rUrJ  Xeiaon  ISrox.,  Grove  City.  Pa 


“Glenaire  Kennels  Registered”  aVrroaue 

PUPPIESof  quality  from  prize  winners  Sharp 
watchdogs,-  best  of  ratters;  bred  for  intelligence, 

K.  F.  D.  -  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Till!  1C  DHMC— k’hoiee  lot  ready  for  service. 

IUIiIw  UHlYlV  Also  M  u  1  e  -  f  oot  H  og  8. 

- —  Write  for  literatureand  price* 

to  J  N  McPherson.  Pres.  A  T  S.  B.  Assn  Scollsville.  N.Y. 


SWINE 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 

Branford  Hopeful  Lee  5th 

Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkahires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pig*  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sow* 

Service  Boars,  Trio*,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herd* 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited, 

Address.  BRANFORD  fARMS,  Groton,  Conn . 


fTywacana  Berkshires* 

Sows  bred  to  Successor’s  Longfellow,  180594, 
admittedly  one  ol  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  lor  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  E.  Wright.  Supl.  Bo»  68,  Farming  da  It,  L  I..  N.  Y 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  S  wine 

We  offer  for  saloon"  Berkshire  boar  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breeds  Good  individuals:  exebllent  breed¬ 
ing;  satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable. 

TAKHELL  FARMS,  SmittiviHe  Flats,  N.  Y. 


n  6  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large. 
s  healthy,  prolific  stock.  Satis- 

Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Harriman.  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Seventy  selected  fall  hoar*,  weighing  in  growing 
rig.  not  fat,  22a  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months  Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  one*  Send  for  list. 

11.  C-  «  H.  B.  HarpenUing.Gui  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  (Tilt*  of  March  and  April,  1015.  far¬ 
row  J.  JK.  YVATsON.Marbledale,  Connecticut 


Registered  0. 1.  C. 

faction  guaranteed 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire 

HARRY  AUAMS  -  Titusville,  Pa. 


Yorkshire  Pigs 

Some  extra  good  boar*.  Mature  Parent  Stock 
of  Proven  Merit.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

Hubert  Cramptoa  Barton,  South  Amherst,  Mai*. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-/,'." a;* 

H.  GR1MSHAW,  .  North  East,  Pa. 


I  Purebred  Berkshires 

Feeder?  cheaper.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  M.  Y. 

i  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

I  of  the  choicest  breeding-  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Figs,  2  to  8  months  old.  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R.  W  McALLEN  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I)  No  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y.Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Boole  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat,  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— "Rural  New- 
YonKER"*-on  outside. 


Thoroughbred  ColliePups  k ai0n 

F.  L.  CH ENEY  -  GuilfoTd,  N.  Y  .* 


Airedale  Terriers 

Bred  witli  brains.  The  Ideal  companion.  Moderate 
Prices.  Gilbert  M.Tucker,  Jr RockhiJl  Farm, Glenmont, N.Y. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Tt>*  “OWC  MAW"  Do* 

SO  BRAVfi  that  Al|!»>*  nn*5  l»orm*n*  him  In  trunrfum  :  A  FINE  HUNTER 
endorsed  by  Ex-PruMUlwnl  KoohuvcU  and  Mr,  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG 
alerl,  fenriefft .  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  h»»mir««  hourw  mnn  tor  your  children: 
MOST  PtfcOFlTAKMC  IN VFSTMKN*!  ,  brood  Inlet)  carnfair  upward  of  $200  per  year. 
Puppies,  grown  dogs*,  brttl  bitch  for  sole.  BEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA,  farm 
raised  hardy,  el.i-.iy  *t£Cb  .  Pedigreed,  May  wn  Mind  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences  ?  Safe  delivery,  upright  dealing  uuursiMlccti.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  S1S.OO. 

VI BERT  KENNEL _ Box  In,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Hurry  Your  Pigs  to  Market 

Avoid  danger  of  loss  save  labor — secure  top  prices.  A  grain  ration  alone  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Growing  pigs  must  have  animal  protein  and  phosphate  ol  lime  in  order 
to  develop  bone  Structure,  meat  and  muscle. 

REICH ARD’S  Digester  Tankage 

Furnishes  these  needed  materials  in  the  best  lorm  and  at  lowest  coSt.  A  single  Jrial 
will  convince  you.  Samples,  prices  and  hog-teeding  helps,  FREE 

Robert  A.  Reichard  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


101G. 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


Live  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  c|*a«c*  of  substances-  protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  mak* 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers - - - “**'  <ru . 

Blace  of  carbohydrates  and  fat 
le  least  waste  and  still  §rive  *' 
carbohydrates  and  fat. 

“wide  ratio. 

The  following  analyses  ai 

Digestible 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Protein  Garbo. 

and  Fat 

20.7  .5  1.0  12.8  Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

B7.fi  1.6  2,6  37, a  Hominy  Chop 

84.7  2.5  4.2  44.3  Buckwheat  Middling# 

84  7  3.3  7.1  41.3  Brewers*  Grains,  dry 

86.8  2.5  2.8  45.3  Gluten  Meal 

91.9  2.1  10.5  42  5  Gluten  Food 

85.0  3.8  6.7  72.2  Oats 

92.4  12.2  22.8  65.8  Barley 

88.1  4.0  11.9  47.6  Rye 

93.0  10.2  87  6  43.0 


_^«ra  ;  carbohydrates, 
protein  cannot  take  the 

.....  „.,w  ... _ „  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ T _ _ — j  so  that  there  will  be 

the  animal  whnt  it  needs.  The  *  *  nutritive  ratio" '  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
>ne  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  *  “  narrow*'  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 

in  figuring  rations  :  = 


Digestible 
Protein  Oarbo. 

and  Fat 
30  2  47.6 

6.8  77.2 


Feeding  Stuff 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  May 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers*  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Wholesale  Prices  for  Standard  Feeding  Stuffs, 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

41.00@42.00 
41.00(1)42.00 
39.00(5  41  00 
40.00-541.00 
40.00@41.00 


Gluten  Feed. 
3l.00@32.00 
31.00@32.00 
29.00@30.00 
29.00@29.50 
29.50@30.00 


Corn  Meat. 
32.00033.00 
31  00@32.00 
30;00@31.00 
30  00@  30.50 
30.00@31.00 


Middlings, 

25.00@28.00 

26.00@28.00 

25.00027.50 

24.00@27.00 

25.00@27.50 


Bran. 

23.00@24.50 

23.50@25,50 

22.00@24.00 

22.00023.00 

22.00@23.00 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland  . 
Buffalo  . .  . 
Pittsburgh 


Get  all  your  Cows  Earn 

Every  milch  cow  in  your  herd  earned  a  nice 
profit  for  you  that  your  separator  failed  to  deliver. 
Where  did  the  money  go  ?  Let  us  show  you. 

Every  separator  (except  the  New  Sharpies) 
loses  cream  if  not  turned  at  the  exact  speed  marked 
on  its  crank.  Experiment  Stations  and  independent 
researches  have  brought  out  the  surprising  fact 
that  19  out  of  every  20  separator  users  turn  their 
machines  under  speed  and  thus  lose  $2.40  to  $12 
per  cow  per  year.  (See  Purdue  Bulletin  No.  116). 

The  New  Sharpies  skims  clean  whether  turned 
fast  or  slow .  It  will  get  you  this  extra  profit 
your  cows  make  for  you,  but  which  your  fixed- 
feed  Separator  throws  away. 


the  food  is  fed  before  milking,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Just  recently  I  examined  the  milk 
of  six  different  cows  In  a  certain  herd, 
and  found  a  pronounced  grain  feed  fla¬ 
vor  in  the  milk.  On  questioning  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  I  found  that  be  was  taking  all 
the  precautions  to  produce  a  high  grade 
milk,  hut.  he  was  feeding  grain  just  be¬ 
fore  milking.  Another  interesting  point 
was  to  note  that  the  flavor  was  very 
slight,  in  the  milk  of  two  cows  and  strong 
in  the  other  four  samples.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  perhaps  individual 
cows  differ  in  the  way  they  transmit  feed 
flavors  to  their  milk.  Of  course,  these 
two  cows  might  have  received  less  of  the 
grain,  and  possibly  that  entered  in.  If 
the  distillers'  grains  are  fed  alone  or  in 
mixture  after  milking  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  chance  of  their  flavoring  the 
milk.  H.  F.  J. 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Port  Bvron,  N,  Y.,  bran,  ton.  $26.75;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27.75;  gluten  feed,  $32;  distillers’ 
grains,  $34;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.50;  white  mid¬ 
dlings.  $33,50. 

Potterville,  Pa.,  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs,, 
$1,65  to  $1.80;  wheat  bran,  $1.35  to  $1.45; 
gluten,  $1.41;  eornmeal,  $t,70;  corn,  $1.61;  oats, 
bush..  $.62;  seed  oats,  $.80. 

Middlchury,  Conn,,  oats,  ton,  $37.50  to  $39; 
gluten,  $34;  corn  tneal,  $36;  bran,  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $38. 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  wheat  hran,  ton,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  eornmeal,  $35;  gluten  feed,  $31; 
distillers’  dried  grains,  $34;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38. 

Ionia,  N.  Y,,  bran,  ton,  $25;  middlings,  $26; 
eornmeal,  $34. 

Benedict,  N.  Y.,  corn  and  eornmeal,  100  lbs,, 
$1.76;  bran,  $1.35;  middlings,  $1.45. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25,75;  white 
middlings,  $31.50;  eornmeal.  $32.60:  gluten  feed, 
S31.50;  distillers’  dried  grains,  $29.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $40.50. 

De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  winter  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs..  $1.40;  spring  wheat  bran,  $1.25;  middlings, 
51.80 ;  eornmeal,  $1.60;  gluten,  $1.45;  distillers' 
grains,  $1.60;  cottonseed  meal.  $1.80;  molasses 
feed,  $1.35;  seed  oats,  bu.,  $.75. 


Improving  Restricted  Ration 

I  have  a  fair-sized  cow  which  fresh¬ 
ened  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  supposed  to 
give  about  16  quarts.  Can  I  feed  her 
Ajax  flakes  alone  for  grain,  and  if  so 
how  much  by  measure  should  she  get  per 
day?  I  have  Timothy  and  Red-tup  hay 
for  roughage.  What  grain  and  how  much 
should  she  have  when  she  gots  out  on 
pasture?  I  should  like  to  limit  graiu  to 
one  or  two  kinds,  as  I  have  no  room  to 
spare  for  grain  bins,  etc.  I  want  to  get 
all  the  milk  I  can  without  forcing  bet*  to 
do  any  harm.  She  is  four  years  old  and 
this  is  her  second  calf.  H.  \v.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Since  your  roughage  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein,  Ajax  Hakes  fed  alone  will  make  the 
ration  too  wide,  that  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein.  The  only  way  to  balance  a  ration 
where  Timothy  hay  is  the  sole  roughage 
is  to  feed  almost  entirely  of  our  highest 
protein  concentrate,  cottonseed  meal. 
Many  people  are  prejudiced  against  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal 
because  of  danger  of  udder  trouble.  I 
think  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in  this. 
I  have  tried  it  out  on  our  herd  with  no 
trouble,  and  f  know  of  several  herds 
where  cottonseed  is  the  only  grain  feed 
fed.  You  would  better  make  your  grain 
ration  then  about  four  parts  cottonseed 
meal  and  one  part  Ajax  flakes  and  feed 
a  quart  of  this  mixture  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  produced  daily.  When  on  pasture 
grain  may  be  eliminated  gradually  if 
pasture  is  good.  When  pasture  dries  up, 
feed  some  graiu.  bringing  her  up  to 
amount  recommended  above.  H,  r.  j. 


Grain  Ration  With  Rye  Straw 

Can  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  milch  cows  where  cut.  rye  straw 
is  fed  in  the  morning,  hay  at.  noon,  fod¬ 
der  corn  at  night?  Straw  is  dampened 
and  four  quarts  of  grain  mixed  with 
straw.  Grain  is  200  lbs.  hominy.  200 
lbs.  bomeoline,  250  lbs.  Ajax,  200  wheat 
If  ran,  mixed  together.  Grain  is  fed  clear 
at  night,  four  quarts  to  each  cow.  Cows 
weigh  about  900  lbs.  Do  I  feed  enough 
protein?  Cows  are  giving  25  lbs.  milk 
daily  of  4.2%  fat.  a.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

Y'ou  are  not.  feeding  nearly  enough 
protein.  Assuming  that  the  hay  you 
speak  of  is  mixed  hay,  your  roughage 
contains  practically  no  protein,  that  is. 
it  is  of  a  carbohydrate  nature.  This  be¬ 
ing  true,  carbohydrates  such  as  hominy 
and  homcoline  can  have  no  place  in  flip 
ration.  The  grain  ration  must  he  made 
up  largely  of  the  oil  meals  and  Ajax 
Hakes.  I  suppose  you  feed  about  20  lbs. 
daily  of  the  roughage.  This  being  the 
case,  feed  at  rate  of  one  lb.  to  four  lbs. 
of  milk  of  the  following  grain  mixture: 

Three  parts  cottonseed  meal:  one  part 
linseed  oil  meal:  two  parts  Ajax  flakes; 
omi*  per  cent.  salt. 

Cottonseed  meal  seems  high  in  cost, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  use  it  to  balance 
the  ration,  and  where  the  manure  is 
cared  for  properly,  it  is  really  a  cheap 
feed  at  $10  per  ton,  because  of  the  high 
fertilizer  value  of  the  manure  from  a 
cow  fed  cottonseed  meal.  if.  f.  j. 


THE  NEW 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-PEED 


Separator  feeds  the  milk  into  the  bowl  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  separating  force.  At  45  revolu¬ 
tions  it  skims  clean;  at  55  revolutions  it  skims  clean; 
and  at  35  revolutions  it  skims  equally  clean  and 
always  with  even  quality  cream.  No  other 
separator  has  these  two  valuable  features — clean 
skimming  and  unchanging  density  of  cream 
at  varying  speeds. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator 
has  other  important  advantages. 

The  hollow  tubular  bowl  is  easy  ~7\ 

to  clean  and  easy  to  handle.  Jdjji  +.  l  A 
There  are  no  discs  to  wash.  The  /||j\ 
oiling  is  automatic;  no  oil-caps  or 
oil-holes;  no  dripping  or  mussing  |8|r%V  A 
of  oil;  no  oil  waste.  The  top  of  \/  A 

the  large  supply-can  is  only  two  \ 

feet  from  the  floor— a  great  con-  y, 

venience  in  filling. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  you  should  have  a  New 
Sharpies  and  get  all  the  cream 
money  all  the  time, 

Read  the  full  story  in  our 
new  book,  *  *  Velvet ’  ’for  Dairy¬ 
men  which  also  explains  our  free 
trial  plan.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy.  Ask  for  it — now. 

Address  Dept.  12. 


Easily  and  quickly  oiled. 
Once  a  month  is  sufficient. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester  -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San.  Francisco  Portland 


Toronto 


|^n  To  get  (In'  1  list  i exults,  si  razor  blade  should  hi  smooth. 

ns  well  us  sharp.  A  ragged  wine  is  hound  to  pull.  Very 
H  few  mi'll  ore  expert  enough  with  Imue  unci  strop  to  put 
Mil'll  a  smooth  sharp  nine  on  a  razor.  A«  a  eouseouciice. 
the  inzor  pulls  and  hurls  mill  shaving  bce.ipiis  a  UP, 
agreeable  Wo  called 

the  Hailey  Sharpener  and  Strop,  which  put*  a 

on  vour  razor  blade  ouirkly  -easily,  A  few  strokes — thul’s  all,  One  aide,  with  delicate 

keen  edge  The  other  Side  oiled  calf  skin,  makes  it  smooth  for  comfortable  shaving.  BOW 

on  flexible  pads  hug  the  blade  at  exactly  tho  right  angle  no  tearing  or  spoiling  the  delt- 

fgular  razors  and  safety  blades.  Easy  to  use.  Try  It  for  30  days.  If  it  doesn  t  give  real 
•c'H  take  It  back.  Will  be  sent  postpaid,  as  a  Reward  for  sending 

lions  ( ?;r«5wRn*7:M  J&MWf  )  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Send  in  your  neighbor’*  and  youi  own  subscription  end  enjoy  reel  shaving  comlott 
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Stfotide#^ 

FEED 


pt'iisivo.  It  is  said 
locliuetl,  but  the  lo- 
hnve  not  commonly 
re  bolding  it  at  $3 
c  price  mentioned  in 

esc  reasons  we  have  .  r. 

feeding  the  oil  meal  Popular  in  Connecticut ;  four  weeks'  ses- 
that  see  in  really  to  sion  is  held  in  each  town,  with  a  force  of 
It  may  be  as  well  five  instructors  from  the  State  college, 
the  usual  ration  and  They  offer  little  courses  in  dairying,  soils 
the  time  of  feeding  and  crops,  poultry  and  orcharding,  also 
Vo  seldom  feed  over  household  subjects  for  women.  Eight  of 
the  eow  becomes  ac-  these  movable  sessions  this  season  have 
isnally  it  is  less.  In  enrolled  over  000  members,  and  it  is  said 
iw  we  feed  only  six  every  town  has  asked  to  have  the  school 
meal  out  of  20  in  come  another  season,  while,  many  more 
ite  a  saving  in  the  towns  have  petitioned  for  a  visit.  The 
•d.  This  plan  might  advantages  of  the  plan'  are  plain  in  ro¬ 
ll  nil  eases,  hut  in  gard  to  convenience  and  saving  of  ex- 
vill.  The  feed  deal-  pensc.  It  seems  to  be  especially  effective 
netty  stiff  after  the  in  stirring  up  interest  among'  the  boys 
lall.v*  anil  the  only  and  girls,  a  class  not  reached  by  orrli- 
hem  is  for  fanners  nary  methods.  Organized  hoys'  and  girls’ 
d  buy  feeds  in  car  agricultural  clubs  are  the  result,  also  va- 
they  are  the  cheap-  l'ious  co-operative  and  improvement  plans 
it.  if.  L.  among  the  farmers.  In  Norwalk  the 
women  and  children  under  expert  leader- 
ttle  Club’s  Annual  ship  are  busy  with  school  gardens  and 
New  York  demonstration  work.  Each  young  gar¬ 

dener  has  n  plot  10  feet  square  or  larger, 
ig  of  the  American  They  are  specializing  a  littlu  this  year, 
as  held  at  its  build-  growing  only  one  kind  in  a  garden  and 
day  2,  with  an  at-  choosing  either  potatoes,  sweet  corn  or 
ng  200.  Tin*  presi-  tomatoes.  It  is  argued  that  the  child 
if  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  who  really  learns  to  grmv  these  three  will 
his  opening  remarks  never  lack  a  good,  practical  garden,  nor 
gor  interest  in  the  a  dependable  crop  if  lie  becomes  a  farmer, 
lie  part  of  its  mem-  Next  year  they  will  try  other  crops, 
it  the  future  of  the 

very  largely  on  an  F0K  “UNIFORM  scoring  of  dairies. 
the  members  in  its  The  city  milk  market  bomb  fired  by  the 
it  that  the  average  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Commission 
a  erroneous  impres-  seems  to  have  shaken  them  up  all  along 
f  the  club,  and  dur-  the  line.  The  chief  dairy  officials  of  New 
had  been  trying  to  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
n.  lie  expressed  a  Rhode  Island  have  appointed  a  committee 
ill  come  into  closer  to  secure  “more  uniform  conditions”  in 
ral  and  State  agen-  the  four  States.  This  does  not  mean  pub- 
ent  nf  the  dairy  in-  lie  control  of  course;  although  there 
le  great:  opportunity  seems  to  be  some  agitation  of  such  a 
ig  National  Dairy  plan  in  at  least  two  of  the  States  con¬ 
dors  to  advance  the  eernod.  Dr.  11.  W.  Conti,  the  Couneoti- 
>y  milking  the  larg-  out  member  of  the  Four  States  committee, 
il  possible.  wants  for  one  thing  a  revision  of  dairy 

rotary  R.  M.  Cow  soorf'  cards  and  favors  a  system  of  reg- 
stntistieai  facts  on  ll^ar  Rnd  uniform  inspection  and  scoring 
\  Receipts  of  the  *n  *bc  States.  He  ranges  the  require- 
rgest  in  its  history  ments  for  certified  dairies  in  about  this 
mis  registered  last  order  of  importance ; 

ive  bred.  IDkki  : lira-  Veterinary  inspection. 

1,1  VV‘,  l* o',  V*  •  ’  Thorough  cleaning  of  dairy  utensils. 
°o^2*^r  ^  Cleaning  the  cows. 

!  ;'  'n,“n  new  no-  Covered  milk  pails. 

ith  Jersey  breeders  Covering  the  tilled  cans  tightly. 

•sey  business— nidi-  ri(1.m  stil,|s  „m,  |,irns. 

*  new  breeders  for  Immediate  cooling. 

There  are  now  -0.-  Feeding  after  milking, 

ng  cattle  with  the 

lings  for  the  year  Other  points  of  less  effect :  discarding 
increase  of  more  first  streams  of  milk,  dean  hands  and 
year.  For  the  first  clothes,  clean  bedding  for  rows,  prompt 
income  of  the  club  removal  of  milk  from  stable,  no  dust  on 
0.  The  expendi-  ceilings.  Compliance  with  even  the  first 
iniiuinted  to  $X7,-  eight  points  will  often  enable  the  dairy 
.  $1!).00<)  less  than  to  go  into  the  certified  class. 

;  the  year  5,435 


New  England  Notes 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

£  POUNDS  U  00 


See  how  many 


0  Delivered  Free  I  = 

within  .100  miles  '  .M, 

(tOe.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  V.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you  prefer 
money  to  the  eooiis. 


No  more 
wood  box 
to  fill. 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


COPPPC  FROM  IMPORTER 
W  V  *  “  CC  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  Of  the  best  entree  you  ever  drank,  sent,  on 
aliftrtlute  mill  unconditional  free  TRIAL  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  it— nothing  to 

pay  i(  you  don’t.  Wrlto  Tor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


ur  ail  your 

Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 


!No  more 
coal  scuttles 
to  lug. 


No  more 
^  ashes 
^,7  to  carry 
*7'  out. 


Write  on  post  card  for  oar 
money  making  books 


No  more  cleaning 
up  afterwards. 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 


Now  the  drudgery  is  done  with 
once  you  get  a  A 


HOOEKS  OX  POTATO  I  M PROVEM EXT. 

M nine’s  potato  wizard.  E.  A.  Rogers, 
in  char  go  of  the  State's  semi  improvement 
work,  has  some  very  definite  ideas  on  the 
crop,  based  on  many  years  of  raising 
bumper  yields  for  seed  anti  market. 
When  asked  why  Maine’s  average  crop  is 
so  far  above  t hut  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
laiig,  Mr.  Rogers  explains  it  in  part  by 
climate;  more  uniform  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Southern  New  England  or 
Eastern  New  York  there  is  often  a 
drought  at;  just  the  wrong  place  in  the 
growing  season,  or  else  so  much  hot, 
damp  weather  that  the  vines  become  un¬ 
healthy. 

“Rut  t ho  big  crops  that  some  of  them 
raise  down  there  show  that  it;  can  he 
done.  Not  many  of  them  prepare  the 
ground  right.  It  should  be  sod  laud  anti 
a  good  strong  clover,  not  a  pi  pee  all  run 
out.  It  should  be  plowed  deeply.  There 
are  too  many  small  plows  aiul  small 
(Continued  on  page  701) 


NEW 


Wanted -Hides  and  Skins  J“  i,""f  p'K 

and  references.  Rogers' Tannery,  F»rmmpil»lt.N.J 

IEF)  Full  vize  Bond  better-heads.  lOO  Envel- 
_  velopes  printed  nn<1  mailed.  MU. GO. 

Herald  Co.,  Charlottevllle,  N.Y.  Samples  Free 


Oil/  cook-stoVe 


Trouble-proof— the  long  blue 
chimney  converts  every  drop 
of  oil  into  clear,  intense  heat. 
As  quick  and  convenientas  gas. 

1916  model  New  Perfections 
have  the  new  patented  revers¬ 
ible  glass  reservoir,  and  many 
other  important  improvements. 
Some  with  built-in  heat-retain¬ 
ing  ovens. 

Sold  in  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklot.  Also  tells  about 
the  New  perfection  Kerosene  Water 
Heater  hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.Y. 

Principal  Offices 

New  York.  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston 


Fresh  Broken  Crackers  !$y'5obbc 

order.  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO 


Broken  cookies. 

Cash  with 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


AMERICAN 

Upward 


CREAM 


■  Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Cuaran- 

I  teed.  Easy  riiiinlnc.  >'ftsity  donned. 

■  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  n 
sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dalrj 

is  largo  or  small  obtain  handguns  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  .Bainbridge.N.Y. 


There's  nothing  that  makes  farm  li  fe  m 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  ni, 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  garde 
i  barns,  dairy,  troughs,  fire  protect ioi 
l  etc.  Goulds  Pumps  are  reasonable  ii 
«  price,  ami  coat  little  to  maintain, 
A  Our  service  Dept,  advises  free  on 
SJt  selecting  from  tho  300  styles  of 

l|\  Grie  itnuilS  jj 
\Y®\  “hand,  windmill.  Gasoline,  M. 

motor.  Rivfitll.v  teBt&I.Gu&r-  Mm 
HUM  antcvtl.  Baeki-di  Uyt>5  years'  milk 
R|  ^xp^j«nee»Sriut  to-day  for  Mm fl 
our  nowfrw  book  * '  Water^M 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


iSOCONVi 


&  BEST 


Absolutely  free  from  Adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself, is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed, corn  ilixtillurK'  trains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  littlosalt.  that's  uli;eachin- 
(rredicnt  weighed  by  automatic  scutes  and  ail 
thoroughly  mixed  jn  Inigo  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  ta  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit. Try  t,ARRO-FW 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  “imney  *»ck  <1  noi  utitlM" 
plan,  tho  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  I.AHKO 
dealers  almost,  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
I  HE  IABR0WE  MIITIHQ  CO  &>A  CitUxgw  Wdg..  D«Hml.  Mich. 


MINERAL'S 

HEAVE“b 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet  "  I 

Free 

#3  PuokngO  Monrimteoil  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
I'tielt.  y  1  Pnekagt*  aumeioDG  tot  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  RFMEOT  CO,,  ifii  fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Fig.  1031  "Tyramid’* 


Buy  your  Si  I  o 
Di rect  from  Facto ry 


Boys  setup  thisUnadiHa 


1010. 


Milk  and  Butter 


Storing  Butter  for  Winter 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  put  away 
butter  for  use  in  the  Winter,  and  when 
\  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  do  so? 

Angola,  N.  Y.  L.  B. 

The  very  best  way  to  keep  Summer  but¬ 
ter  for  Winter  use  is  to  make  it  the  best 
one  can,  and  put  it  into,  cold  storage,  and 
take  it  out  as  wanted.  The  times  have 
changed  so  in  regard  to  buttermaking, 
that  there  is  little  call  for  information 
along  this  line.  The  art  of  making  butter 
to  keep,  is  to  make  it  of  fairly  ripened 
cream,  the  cream  of  a  churning  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  one  age,  getting  the 
buttermilk  all  out  of  the  butter,  as  this  is 
what  spoils  it,  and  then  putting  the  finish¬ 
ed  product  in  a  very  cold  condition  with 
the  temperature  as  uniform  as  possible. 
The  inquirer  is,  we  suppose,  asking  this 
from  a  farm  standpoint,  with  the  average 
conditions  only  at  hand,  a  thing  more 
difficult  to  do  than  where  great  creamery 
conditions  with  perfect  cold  storage  exist. 

From  the  gathered  traditions  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  the  month  of  .Tune  was  considered  the 
best,  season  for  making  butter  to  “pack 
down,”  instead  of  "storage”  as  now.  The 
cream  for  a  churning  should  not  be 
“aged”  in  any  degree,  just  mildly  ripe,  and 
rather  thick  in  quality.  In  June,  churn 
the  thick  cream  down  below  60  degrees, 
preferably  in  a  revolving  churn.  As  soon 
as  the  butter  granules  appear  distinct  and 
in  the  father  smaller  than  wheat-kernel 
size,  add  a  pail  of  water  at  about  50  de¬ 
grees,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added  ;  revolve  the  churn  a  few  times,  and 
let  the  butter  float  on  the  surface  for  two 
minutes.  Then  draw  out  the  diluted  but¬ 
termilk.  Add  more  water,  not  too  cold, 
and  repeat  this  process  until  the  exuded 
water  is  fairly  clear.  It  is  the  buttermilk 
you  need  to  get  free  from  ;  it  is  that  which 
makes  the  butter  rancid  later  on.  The 
last  washing  I  would  have  the  rinsing 
water  pretty  salty  to  cut  out  the  remain¬ 
ing  buttermilk. 

Salt  in  the  churn,  working  in  the  salt 
by  revolving  the  churn.  Break  up  the 
lumps  as  they  form  with  a  little  wooden 
fork  and  churn  more.  A  butter-worker  is 
not  essential.  Churning  the  butter  does 
not  injure  the  “grain”  or  make  it  salvy. 
Work  down  dry  and  pack  at  once;  put 
small  amounts  of  butter  into  the  crock,  or 
tub.  at  a  time,  and  press  out  any  surplus 
moisture.  When  the  package  is  quite  full 
put  on  a  well  fitting  layer  of  paraffine  pa¬ 
per,  then  a  layer  of  fine  salt  put  ou  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  air-tight  cover,  and 
put  this  package  into  the  coolest  place 
possible  on  the  farm,  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  remains  as  uniform  as  possible.  A 
corner  of  the  ice-room  Of  the  ice-house  is 
a  good  place,  but  not  in  direct  contact 
with  the  ice.  Much  useful  information 
may  he  gained  by  sending  to  the  Dairy 
Division,  Agricultural  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington.  for  a  free  bulletin  on  farm  butter- 
making.  J-  G. 


We  ean  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  ean  ship 
flire.-t  from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 
I.et  us  (piote  you  wholesale  prices. 


We  have  been  mnnnfneturins:  silos  for  12 
years.  We  ean  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 
Ask  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


will 

Insure  Your  Live  Stock 

AGAINST 

Parasites  and  Disease. 

KILLS  UCE.  MITES  and  FLEAS. 

FOR  SCRATCHES. WOUNDS.  SCAB, 
and  COMMON  SKIN  TROUBLES. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a 
2l4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  I  will  kill 
virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5  minutes 
by  contact. 

We  will  send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


F.  X.  Baumert  and  Co.  have  issued  the 
following  contract  to  the  patrons  of  their 
Evans  Mills  cheese  factory: 

“On  and  after  April  1,  1916,  uutil 
►September  13.  1916,  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  April,  $1.40  per  100  lbs.; 
May,  $1.40 ;  ,lune.  $1.40;  July  $1.40; 
August,  $1.50;  September,  $i.60,  for 
milk  test  3.491,  with  the  exception  of 
September  which  is  3.0%.  A  deduction 
of  three  cents  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  test¬ 
ing  below  the  butterfnt  standard  for  each 
month  and  three  cents  per  100  pounds 
will  be  added  for  eaeh  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  for  milk  testing  above  the  but- 
terfat  standard  for  month,  monthlv  sched¬ 
ule.” 

The  maple  sugar  season  promises  to  he 
light  in  this  vicinity.  Snow  all  gone  and 
roads  not  yet  thawed  up  enough  to  set¬ 
tle.  c.  j.  d. 

Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y. 

April  17.  Horses  $100  to  $250;  cows 
$30  to  $  i  5 :  potatoes  75c  to  $1  per  hu. 
Wheat  $1.20  per  bu. ;  oats  50e  to  00c; 
corn  in  ear  40  to  50c.  Flour  $6  to  $8 
per  hhl.  Clover  seed  $14  per  bu.  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  $4  to  $5  bu.  C.  E.  G. 

Knox.  Pa. 

Horses  for  war  purposes  are  selling  at 
$125  per  head  ;  draft  horses  and  farm 
chunks  $125  to  $175.  Most  of  them  go 
at  $140.  Cows  from  $-10  to  $75  for 
grades:  hogs  8c;  veals  10c;  chickens  18c. 
live.  Ilogs,  dressed.  10c  to  11c;  beef 
6c  on  foot,  dressed  10c.  Apples  and 
potatoes  $1  per  bn.  Butter  30c  to  32c 
and  some  as  low  as  24c.  Eggs  18c  at 
present,  as  high  as  45c  last  Winter. 
Hood  demand  for  cows,  hut  horses  slow. 
Buckwheat  $1.50  per  100;  oats  50c  bu.. 
60c  and  80c  for  seed  oats;  wheat  $1  per 
hu. :  corn  SOc  shelled:  ears  per  bu.  of 
35  lbs.  40c.  Young  pigs  $4  and  $5  per 
pair.  a  short  crop  this  year. 

Ivenuard,  Pa.  E.  w.  R. 

April  23.  Farmers  pay  for  feed,  glu¬ 
ten  $53;  wheat  bran  $25:  cottonseed 
$38:  buckwheat  middlings  $26:  rye  bran 
$26.  Wheat  and  rye  are  looking  well, 
as  the  snow  covered  it  til!  April  1;  plow¬ 
ing  just  started.  A  year  ago  oat  sowing 
Was  finished  nt  this  time.  J.  A.  V. 

Ravenna,  X.  Y. 

April  24.  Cornmeal  $33  a  ton ;  glu¬ 
ten  $32:  bran  $30.  $1.50  for  100-lb.  hag; 
milk  58  cents  per  can;  eggs  25c  doz. 
Timothy  bay  $20  to  $24.50  per  ton. 

East  Kingston,  X'.  II.  I.  M.  H. 

April.  24.  This  is  almost  exclusively 
a  dairy  country.  Milk  is  sold  to  the 
Bordens,  Sheffield  Farms,  SI  a  wson- Deck¬ 
er  Co-  and  the  Mutual-McDermott  at 
substantially  the  Borden  prices,  which 
are  10  cents  under  those  published  in 
The  It.  N.-Y,  Dairy  cows  range  from 
$50  to  $75  at  private  sale,  no  auction 
sales  this  Spring.  Sound  young  horses,  as 
to  size,  from  $150  to  $250.  Eggs  19  and 
20c.  Hay  $10  to  $14  per  ton.  Nearly 
all  farmers  are  buying  potatoes,  both  for 
seed  and  family  use;  a  carload  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  at  $1.22  per  hu.  Young  pigs 
are  $3  each;  butter  at  the  store  35c. 

Lakewood,  Pa.  ir.  a.  g. 

Wheat  $1:  bran  $1.40  per  100;  corn- 
meal  $1.55  per  100;  gluten  feed  $1.45 
per  100.  Dealers  are  paying  12c  for 
dressed  hogs;  extra  cattle,  1300  to  1400 
lbs..  $9.40  to  $9.65  per  cwt. ;  prime. 
1200  to  1300.  $9  to  $9.25;  fair,  900  to 
1000,  $7.75  to  $8.50.  E.  G.  P. 

New  Lyme,  O. 

April  26.  Dairy  cows  from  $50  to 
$75;  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  from 
$20  to  $40  as  to  quality.  Service  hulls 
one  and  two-year-old  from  $50  to  $50. 
Veal  calves  S^jC  per  lb.,  live  weight ; 
hogs  7c  per  lb.,  live  weight;  four  weeks’ 
old  pigs  $3  each.  Hay  $12  per  ton  in 
barn.  Potatoes  $1  per  hit.  and  scarce. 
Apples  50c  per  hu.  in  cellar.  Butter  56c 
per  lb.;  eggs  20c.  j.  c.  e. 

Little  Meadows,  Pa. 


'« E  FRONT  ™AT GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


THE 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Indtutry, 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH, 


’KANT-SUK”  WEANER-safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size,  45c. 

WAGNER  SPtCIAlli  CO.,  Dept.  M..  Rurlinjton  Wls. 


filled  in  2  days 


'/  At  Shell  T.ake,Wls..  A.  J.  Hanson's  \ 
f  Blizzard  filled  a  100-ton  silo  with  a  1 
C  H.  l'.englne  in2  days  using  10  gal¬ 
lons  ot  gasoline.  Ur.  Hanson  Bays. 
•’It's  easiest  running  and  will  do  the 
most  WOrtc  ot  any  machine  o£  Its  size 
I  overused.”  The 


Sa  vc  Agents  Profits  / 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo*  have 

always  bren  famoua  for  ihcir  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  feature*  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  Meel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

ACDURN.  MAINE 


Ensilage  Cutter 

will  give  YOU  genuine  satisfaction  In  the 
ill  ling  of  yovr  Ftlo,  whether  It's  too  feet  high 
or  twentv.  wlwiker  your  engine  1b  10 II.  1*. 
orC  v  u.'n.T  ji.u  brve  ono  team  or  t h ree 
men.«rt«  t>  wains  and  twenty  men. whether 
you  want  nn  Inch  cut  ora  quarter  Inch. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jas.  8.  Glasgow,  of 
Portland,  lnd.,  "Iho  BHimn)  has  great 
capacity,  rr-inifsa  only  moderate  power, 
enta  t  ho  corn  i-H-ely,  is  niton  ml  conveni¬ 
ent  to  Coed,  well  made  throughout.” 

WRITE  TODAY  J 

forfull  Information,  catalog,  andettber  / 
i  or  tooth  of  these  books.  "What  Users  I 
l  Say."  aua  "Mating  Stingo  Pay  Better.”  I 

WtHE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO.  I 
Box  20,  Canton,  Ohio  // 


Mr  George  Stol worthy,  a  Now  Kurland  dairyman, 
seadj  us  this  photo  of  his  18x30  GnadUla  Stio  and 
states  that  Itwas  set  tip  by  his  two  sons,  aged  It  Slid 
18  years.  It’s  proof  of  the  claim  that  Uie  Unadilla  Is 
easy  to  erect  Your  request  will  bring  catalog  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  many  time  and  sllage-savtag  features 
whCcb  have  made  the  Uo»idillft  a  favorite  with  the 
nation's  best  farmers.  Don't  delay.  NA  rite  today. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BOX  C,  UNADILLA.  N.  Y. 


Note  self  teed  table 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least  in  service 

per  ton  of  6ilage  put  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous¬ 
ly  strong  construction  makes  au  Appleton  practically  ^ 

proof  against  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  steel  frame,  -ffevSi  .  * 

mortised, braced  and  boltedjmpossibleto  pulloutof  line.  TvijwV  -  'ilfJOirlBBi 

Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such  «£4-  _ y 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 

adjusted  lor  minimum  use  of  power  for  any  height  silo;  vvk-V  1 

frictionJess  feed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers;  ^B^jiISI [wt&FZxBk' m .MuJWBWi 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut.  requiring  i'A.  •'  j  ^ 

least  use  ot  power.  UOIengths  of  cut  5*16  to  2>»  Inches.)  l/fa“ 

Lowdown  cut-under  frame,  easy  to  handle,  Both  teed  nl  "v  ~  ''•**'  *• 

rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Positive  /VT  Guaranteed  to  do 
eelf-working  safety  device.  ^  j  / 

Two  Books  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops;  more  and  better  work 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Antdeton  Silo  Fillers  w:aL  nnw«*r  than 

Id  four  sizes  for  4  fa.p .  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write  WUn  power  tnan 

Apple  too  Mfg.  Co,,  427  Forgo  Strest,  Batavia,  111,  any  Other  SliO  tiller. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  May  5,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for— not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
represntative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  -scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

Tbe  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  100  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  100-mile  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  For  April,  May  and  June  the  price 
is  tbe  same  as  last  year,  and  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  for  July,  August  and 
September. 

3.3'Ji  .1,5%  d%  4. *5%  5% 

April . $1.40  $1.-10  $1.01  $1.70  $1.01 

May  .  1.15  1.21  1.36  1.51  1.00 

June  .  1.00  1.15  1.30  1.15  1.00 

July  .  1.35  1.11  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.S7  2.02 

September.  1.00  1.00  1.S1  1.00  2.11 


LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Rexford,  N.  Y.,  8  cents  quart,  retail;  4  cents 
quart  wholesale. 

Laneytown,  Md.,  7  cents  quart  retail. 

turn  ten. 

Tbe  market  is  weaker  on  most  grades 
below  fancy  creamery  and  prices  drop¬ 
ping  slowly.  Now  and  then  the  receipts 
of  a  day  are  so  light  that  there  is  a  little 
price  reaction,  but  this  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary,  as  the  make  in  the  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  year 
the  Spring  drop  on  top  grades  settled  on 
a  20-cpnt  average.  No  one  can  tell  for 
certain  whether  1010  June  fancy'  will  go 
under  30  cents,  but  from  the  present  out¬ 
look  this  seems  doubtful.  The  cheaper 
qualities  of  butter,  such  as  city  mad", 
renovated,  and  packing  grades  arc  dull, 
though  packing  stock  has  held  up  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  Considerable  variation  in 
quality  of  the  new  make — both  dairy  and 
creamery — is  always  noted  at  this  period 
of  changing  from  "buy  to  grass.”  The 
butter  maker  has  his  troubles  at  cream¬ 
eries  where  the  raw  material  is  collected 
from  a  wide  range  of  patrons  and  dairy 
pracrice.  A  few  careless  or  stubborn  pa¬ 
trons  can  upset  the  good  work  of  the 
others  and  cut  the  price  of  the  whole 
make.  Hood  butter  requires  care  and 
skill  from  the  cow  to  the  packing  room. 


Creaiunry,  fancy  lb .  34  @  34^ 

Good  lo  Choice .  32  @  331.2 

Lower  (Joules . .  ....  30  q  31 

Dairy,  ben .  .  32  @  33 

Common  to  Good .  29  @  31 

Clt.V  made  . . 29  @  28 

Packing  Stock  . .  23  @  27 

Process;  .  26  @  31 


ItiKln,  111.,  butler  market  32  ceuts. 

CH1C1C8K. 

Receipts  of  new  make  are  larger,  both 
here  and  at  the  great  interior  markets. 
The  bulk  of  business  in  the  Northern  New 
York  sections  is  at  16  cents,  which  is 
practically  one-half  cent  above  last.  year. 
Export  business  is  light  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  asked  for  the  stock  as  well  as 
steamer  space,  rates  to  Liverpool  and 
London  being  $2  per  100  pounds  and 
$2.50  to  Havre. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy .  19  @  jyq 

Good  to  choice. . . . 18  @  !8y$ 

Lower  unules, .  14  @  1; 

Daisies,  best . 18  @  I3U 

Young  Americas  .  .  17  @  19 

New  make,  as  to  quality  .  16  @  nw 

Skims,  best.  ...  . .  14  @  7444 

Fair  to  good .  1U  (g,  13 


KG  US 

The  large  receipts  are  1  loving  readily 
at  but  little  change  from  last  week's 
range  of  prices.  Store  trade  is  good  and 
speculators  working  quite  readily  ou  any¬ 
thing  suitable  to  store,  not  hesitating  at 
23  ro  34  cents.  , 

The  most  mysterious  feature  of  the 
New  York  egg  market  is  the  price  move¬ 
ment  011  white  eggs.  At  times  they  sell 
10  cents  above  brown  and  at  others  tbe 
difference  is  slight.  Those  who,  after  a 
loth  investigation,  feel  sure  that  they 
know  just  the  why  of  this  variation  are 
likely  to  find  their  explanation  no  good 
another  year.  Market  prices  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  mathematical  cycles  or  rules  of 
logic.  The  only  sure  thing  about  this  is 
that,  when  people  will  pay  a  considerable 
premium  for  white  eggs,  they  sell  that 
way,  and,  when  they  will  not,  the  differ- 
'•lice  disappears.  Of  course,  this  refers  to 
the  general  market  which  handles  the 
great  bulk  of  supplies,  and  not  to  the 
small  amount  of  hotel  or  other  special 
trade  contracted  for  on  the  basis  of  color, 
these  statements  arc  made  to  correct  a 
current  impression  that  the  brown  egg 
producer  stands  no  chance  for  New 
lorks  choice  trade.  He  certainly  does 
not  it  he  feels  that  way  and  grades  care¬ 
lessly,  but  those  who  use  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  find  that  New  York  buyers  are  more 
concerned  about  quality  than  color  of 
shell. 


W  hitu.  choice  to  fancy,  large 
Medium  to  good, . '' 


26  @  27 

22  @  25 


Mixed  colors,  best .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  21  @  24 

Duck  Eggs  .  . 24  @  29 

1.1  vic  pooi/rnt 

Broilers  in  largely  increased  supply 
and  lower,  33  to  35  cents  being  about 
the  top.  Prime  fowls  selling  well  at  22 
to  23  cents ;  others  slow,  going  under  20. 

Broilers,  lb .  30  @  35 

Ducks,  lb .  16  ]8 

Spring  Ducklings .  27  @  29 

Fowls  .  21  26 

Roosters  .  13  ]4 

Gense  12  14 

DRBSS1CI)  POCI/niY. 

Supplies  of  both  iced  and  dry  packed 
are  light.  Young  ducks  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  Turkeys  mainly  poor.  Market  On 
fowls  and  chickens  weak  except  for  a  se¬ 
lect  trade  demanding  the  best.  Storage 
stock  is  held  firmly,  in  some  cases  at  ex¬ 
treme  prices. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  34  @  35 

Common  to  good  .  27  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broi lers  lb .  ...  50  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  '  30  @  35 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  1  10  @  1  30 

Roasters  . 28  @  30 

Capons,  best  . 33  @  34 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Fowls . ;  ]7  @  ,3 

Ducks.  Spring . .  28  @  29 

Squabs,  dor. .  1  26  @  5  25 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 

Calves.  .  ,2  @  i5 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  5  00  @8  50 

T01* .  8  &  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  dull  and  slightly  lower.  Fat 
cows  and  bulls  in  good  demand.  Calf  mar¬ 
ket  strong.  Sheep  and  lambs  selling  well. 

Native  Steers  . .  8  60  @9  60 

"alls .  5  00  @8  00 

£0"6  ••••; . 3  50  @7  50 

Calves,  prime  real.  100  lb .  0  Olj  f^iO.VU 

Lambs  . 10  00 

Ho*s .  6  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Business  has  been  active,  though  some 
grades  of  fleece  wool  are  lower.  Recent 
sales  at  Boston  have  been :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  30;  half 
blood,  34  to  35 ;  three-eighths  blood,  30. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb- 
in£>  36  to  37 ;  tbree-eightbs  blood,  39 


And  of  money,  (oo.  Hcie's  a  standard  silo  with  many 
exclusive  advantages.  It  saves  your  ensilage  as  it  has 
double  spline  with  joints  sealed.  It’s  so  constructed 
that  the  preservation  of  your  silage  is  insured.  It  saves 
Bpacc  because  the  extension  root  add?5  ft.  and  lets  you 
pack  tight  to  the  top.  You  save  time  and  work  as  just  a 

twtHt  of  the  wrist  loo ‘tens  (he  door  no  matter  bow  badly  ninch- 
ed.  You  ran  Ujcfi'en  the  hont,H  while  Btanri.,7* „n  handle 
laaaer.  All  them*  points  and  many  100m  with  the 


Globe  Silo 


There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the 
dormei  window  in  the  root.  Door  ij 
extta  strong- thick  side  with  cross 
bar  Extension  tool.  Many  other 

convllielni;  point,  explained  in  out  free 
booklet,  Wriu>  direct  to 

CAc  GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

.2  -12  GLOBE  STREET,  SIDNEV,  N.  V 


Write  today 
for  Catalog 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  Jor  Catalogue. 

BMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Own  a  pleas  ant,  money-making  bu.  incut  right  at  home, 
all  or  spare  time.  Brootneour  l-'aeiury  Sal.xmaa  and 
Distributor.  No  experience  needed.  Our  new  invention 
—tbe  1317  Model  HcneHel  IIondl-Tool,  ia  a  Jack  ol 
All  Trades  and  Muter  of  Each.  Lifting  and  Pulling 
Machine;  Wire  Utrotohcr, Splicer,  and  Mender;  Post  and 
Ntnfljp  Puller;  Jack;  Hoist;  Proas;  viso  and  complete 
Hand).  Kit.  More  powerful  tbau  40  men.  3  soles  a  day 
means  ,150  front,  a  month.  Backus  took  27  orders  in  13 
Ihoors— pront  J9!>.  Many  sell  4  to  17 every  dav  Demon- 
istrnror  loaned.  Ask  forour  proposition  and  sell  toe  plan  s. 

■eliel  Co.,  311-H  1  ndastrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lid. 


Costs  Less  in  the  Long  Run 

When  yoo  buy  a  baggy  buy  3  good 
buggy — one  sold  by  a  house  whose  rep- 
utation  for  quality  is  unquestioned. 
For  such  a  buggy  you  pay  less  in 
the  long  run.  Au  American  Beauty 
Buggy  i*  host  for  your  needs  because 
it  is  built  and  .-old  011  a  quality  basis 
— at  a  bargain  price. 

22  Big  Points  of  Merit 

Send  today  for  our  proposition  on 
American  Beauty  Buggies.  C Jet  our 
low  prices.  Study  the  ii  big  features 
that  make  these  famous  buggies 
leaders  in  buggydom. 

In  our  catalog  wc  show  buggies  as 
low  as  $26.95,  also  a  full  line  of  road 
carts,  surreys  spring  wagons  and 
pony  vehicles  at  money  saving  prices. 
Ask  for  Vehicle  Offer  No.  ffSIUJl 


BKAN8. 

.  7  50  @  8  25 

.  6  26  @  7  00 

.  6  00  @  6  80 

.  8  50  @  9  110 

.  9  00  @  9  60 

■ . .  5  75  @  5  80 

•  -  - .  5  30  @  5  5U 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvnp..  choice  to  fancy .  7q@  8 

Lower  grades  .  5u@  6W 

Apricots .  8  @  ]•> 

Peaches . :......  6  @  14 

Currants  .  9  @  m 

Raspberries  . 26  <$  oy 

FRFSTl  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  improved  and  higher  on 
grades  running  choice  to  fancy.  (Till 
stocks  working  nut  at  whatever  it  will 
bring.  Strawberries  in  light  receipt  the 
latter  part  of  week,  and  bringing  20 
cents  or  better  when  fancy.  Many  are 
small  and  sour.  Pacific  coast  cherries 
are  arriving  freely  in  car  lots,  wholesaling 
mainly  between  20  and  30  cents  per 


Marrow.  100  lbs. . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow.  Kye . . 

Lima.  California 


rF'IIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  ]/£-inch 
L  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  NVe  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  ceuts  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  In 
place  of  caslt,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  Tbe  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

-  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  stool  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  r  un  nj  u  g  _4j  sfljjk 

Electric  Wheel  ™ 

48  Elm  Sf. ,Qtnncy .III.  sfcUr 


J  If  yon  want  to  take  advantage  of  my  special  90-day  proposition  and  buy  Gallo* 
✓  way  Spreader*.  Cream  Separators  or  Gasoline  Engine*  at  .the  lowest  prirtxs—Jl^w 
I  they  ye  ever  been  offered  you  must  net  quickly.  30  days  are  all  you  havoB^S 
left.  May  31st  is  positively  the  last  day.  I  repent  the  offer  briefly.  For  a  HjjEfev 
limitnd  time— until  May  31st— I  am  making  a  special  proposition  to  the  first 
ten  or  more  men  to  each  township,  as  a  special  advartiaiag  proposition.  wlKSM 

\  10,000  CALLOWAY  ENGINES  BPS 

/  Galloway  engine*  «ro  no  far  ahead  of  ptla*  engine*  that  ono  terartahtv  sella  from  JW 

rw»i  to  ayr  Djt>ro  la  «acb  tt«u*hlKiriu»o4.  b  ar  rcasoo  1  cu  x?ord  to  cut  thX 


appies  nen  jltvis^  bbl.  . 4  50  fin  o  30 

Newtown,  bhi .  2  76  @5  00 

Wrnesap . .  ^599 

Greeuing  ....  .  2  00  @3  75 

(?al<lwiu .  2  uy  @375 

. . .  2  00  @4  25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  at .  IB  u 

Carolina  . ;;;;;  ]2  I 

VKUKTARLKS 

Supplies  of  old  potatoes  are  very  large 
and  market  dull  at  prices  practical  I  v  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week,  flood  stock  is 
freely  offered  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  180 
pounds.  New  from  the  South  selling 
well,  in  some  cases  slightly  higher.  New 
cabbage  temporarily  scarce  and  higher; 
old  mainly  poor.  Green  beaus  and  peas 
111  surplus  and  lower.  Sound  old  onions 
a  little  higher,  but  most  are  sprouted  and 
poor.  Lettuce  scarce  and  high  for  auv- 
thmg  approaching  choice.  Tomatoes  ar¬ 
ming  in  large  quantities  and  lower.  As¬ 
paragus  coming  from  nearby,  but  aver¬ 
aging  small,  and  with  the  large  stocks  on 
band  trom  the  South  and  West,  market 
generally  weak. 

Cota  toes- Long  Island,  180  lbs.  _  3  50  @  4  UO 

.  3  40  @3  65 

18  SIS 

Southern,  new.  bbl  .  2  90  ©550 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jorsey,  bu .  60  @110 

Beets.  100  bunches  .,  .7. .  !  ! ! !  2  «)  I  5  00 

Carrots,  1 00  bundles .  2  00  @  3  5B 

Cucumber*,  bn .  "  .S,  7?  ^  “ 

Hothouse,  dux .  ;•  so  @  f  no 

Cabbage,  ton . H  00  nfi 

New  Southern, bbl . .  1  25  @  500 

Lettuce,  hall -bbl.  basket .  1  09  ™  b  00 

Unions,  State  hgl  lb.  bag  ... .  .V;.  .  W  59  ®  2  f0 

Couti.  V  alley,  bag  .  2  U0  @3  00 

i  oxas,  new,  bu.  crate  .  1  UO  @  1  75 

Asparagus,  duz.  bn nebes .  2  90  a.  x  «, 

F®?«eb«  b"'  00  e  3  0n 

uVcmhosY  }*;  | 

*„i,^hfr,e' 10u  bu,,ches . 200  @  .ion 

Kale?  bbD!..Y."Y..'.Y.Y.Y.”'.Y .  $  %{§ 

Romalne,  bbl .  2  99  f  .2 

String  Deans,  bu .  j  ao  *399 

Turnips,  new,  while,  bbl . 2  U0  @  3  00 

KutAbitKii,  ..  ....  7ft  1  wi 

Balfijfy,  100  bunches .  399  ^359 

Squash,  new  bu .  1  60  @  1  75 

loin«U066(  tS*bkt.  criiic . . .  75  (at  2  on 

Water  Cross.  100  bunches  .  100  @175 

Rhubarb,  100  hunches  .  I  30  @  ">5,1 

Mushrootus.  lb .  *>0  fii  * 

Parsley,  bbl . '..Y.YY’lEo  I  2  11 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO, 


877  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Y  For  any  Size— Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


m  No.  *  Junior— •  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  SkfmB  Ub  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  oilier 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  Ib.  rapacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 

and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  s  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  *A  LireTIME* 

You  can  have  30  days  FRF.R  trial  and  gee  for  yourself  -  %jii 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  dk-dp  yTVf; 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along-  fyW 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased,  m  LI 

If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  iM 
refund  your«2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  (is  ; . 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take!  Si-  Sks 
no  riak.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  I '$■ 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  fjp 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY.  IS  " 


Patented  One-Piece 
Alummum  Skim- 
mini  Devioe,  Rost 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Oown  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings —  Easy  Turn¬ 
ing  ^-Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


Stock 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,  217 1  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  III 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


CpCfMAI  We  want  yoo  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Or  tWlHL  quality  of  our  "Perfection"  It  erred 
Rocks,  hence  this  special  offer  of  $1.25  per  setting  for 
balance  of  season.  Parcel  post,  prepaid  Few  line 
cockerels,  *4  each.  Ur.  Haynum,  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Baby 

Chicks 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


.PON- 

TOOLS 


SILVER  CAMPINESaiSUViK^J 

year  round.  Handsome  and  hardy.  Winuets  of  1st,  2d 
and  Special  in  egg  exhibit  at  New  .Teraey’s  State  Show. 
Eggs,  $8  for  1 J.  i»n.  J.  C.  McPH  BRSON,  Millington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

S.  Rocks 


exclusively.  EcrfifS,  11.50  per 

15.  Short  $  Tripp,  Cortland,  H.  T. 


Improved  Silver Gampines 


PMORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
IUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

is  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
unt,  of  feed  nnd  bring  twice  the 
rice  per  pound. 

Complete  act  of  reliable,  prac- 
hring  tlcal,  easy-to-use  vT-  rr  r\ 

rib.  Capon  Tools  .  .  3>4iOU 
, c,  — full,  Illustrated  instructlona  tn- 
*  eluded.  Caret l  Post  prepaid. 

PILLING  A  SON  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  lor  FREE  Capon  tiook 


-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


p  V  R  E  B  R  K  P 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  •  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


— Day-OM  Chinks  and  Eggs 

HAMPTON'S,  PITTSTOWN  N  J 


Black  Leghorn 


hrflrf  Pntillrv- Rocks'  wvs"  •  le<>  Reds,  Ora  , 
Oreo  rotmrj  Min^  Brah ..  Sc.  2:s  varieties 

40,  t2.  Cutniog  free.  Henry  K  Mohr,  Qiiakeftawn,  Pa- 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  l.t  oitnuys,  S  O  It.  I,  REPS — K<g»,  00c.  IV r 
SI. SO  per  S(l.  Mottled  Anrimaa,  III.  Minorcan,  I . :  2  ,  $l.oe 
Jl. IS  per  SO.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth.  Ou.hertown,  Pa. 


hADIIICll  10-12  lb.  Males 
PV  ll  Hid  II  7-9  lb.  Females 

Ten  Guaranteecl  Fertile.  Replace- 
’ree.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MS  -  Duck  Road,  Mounlville,  Virginia 


Single  Comb 

ftiite  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDSl^^^ 

ed  Fftll  Kftrljr  Winter  lasers  Pit  Iv-rirF|,  lb 25-16; 

$3.50-j0;  $6~I0t>,  Box  1 90.  R  <$C U'KEMUJSH.  DaHcii,  Conn 


Austin's  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Eggs.  $1-50  to  15  per  setting  (la):  utility,  $7  50  per  100. 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Chieks.Book 

let  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  17  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


Sometimes  a  imllet  is  raised  that  never 
lays  an  egg.  So  far  ns  outward  appear¬ 
ance  goes  she  might  he  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  flock,  but  her  ovaries  do  not  develop 
and  never  function  at  all.  Last  year  at 
Storrs  there  was  such  a  bird,  and  this 
year  at  the  Newark.  Del,,  contest  there  is 
it  imllet  that  has  not  laid  an  egg  in  the 
25  weeks  of  the  present  contest.  Another 
pullet  has  laid  only  three  eggs  in  the 
same  period.  No  man  knowingly  would 
send  such  birds  to  compete  in  an  egg- 
laying  contest ;  therefore  it  is  a  fair  pre¬ 
sumption  that  these  birds  were  bred  from 
good  layers,  uud  looked  as  though  they 
might  be  good  layers  themselves.  The 
bird  tit  Newark,  Del,,  which  has  not  laid 
an  egg,  appears  in  first  class  physical  con¬ 
dition  except  a  slight  excess  of  abdominal 
fat.  The  college  ought  to  keep  that  lien 
and  experiment  with  different  stimulating 
foods,  to  learn  whether  the  ovaries  could 
be  made  to  function  properly. 

As  at  Storrs,  the  total  egg  production 
at  the  Newark  contest  far  exceeds  last 
year's  output,  the  gain  is  5‘JT  eggs  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year. 

Tom  Matron ’n  White  Wyandottes  lead 
all  other  pens  at  the  Newark  contest,  as 
they  do  here  at  Storrs ;  though  their  su¬ 
premacy  here  is  threatened  by  Obed  (5. 
Knight's  American  White  Wyandotte  egg- 
laying  machines,  which  lay  about  the 
same  number  every  week,  regardless  of 
weather  or  anything  else. 

The  week's  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks,  Week  Total 

A.  15.  Hath  Connecticut .  47  705 

Mrs,  Andreas  Brooks.  New  York .  44  020 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  30  080 

Jules  F.  Frnneais.  Lena  Inland......  3.*  008 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia .  45  022 

Fairfields  Farms.  New  Hampshire...  37 

ft.  A.  Foster,  California  . . 32  500 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  47  823 

Rock  Hose  Farm.  New  York .  44  SiO 

Mondelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio......  52  014 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  24  002 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  82o 

AUk  rt  T.  I.enzen,  Massachusetts....  52  i8< 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  50  073 

HolliStou  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  55  8o0 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  28  570 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut..  38  580 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  51  004 

National  White  Wyatl.  Club,  l’a -  40  585 

OI>ed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  55  1,131 

1*.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  .  44  Pi 8 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  .  50  <13 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  44  biQ 

Mrs.  It,  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  3o  Sm 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massnclileetts. .  30  757 

J.  K.  Watson,  Connecticut .  50  '24 

Tom  llamm.  England  . 4!)  1,132 

Mursden  Cross  P,  Farm,  England..,.  48  P44 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . . .  29  003 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  ....  47  773 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  38  733 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  ....  30  475 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  51  008 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  49  582 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  44  831 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  40  844 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  38  HOa 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  49  723 

Charles  o.  PolhomiiK,  New  York .  34  890 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  4i  (i.il 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  54  »0o 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  88  »t»7 

II.  W,  Sunboru,  Massachusetts .  28  <112 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  41  U91 

A.  w.  Riimery.  New  Hampshire .  49  921 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut . . .  55  Sjl 

Allan's  llnrdtoheat  Rods.  U.  1 .  51  i<4 


I  lulMl  V  6-6-7  lb.  hens.  7  and  8  It.,  rock*.  Fortilo 
1  1  eptfs.  guaranteed  TrapnesUrd  onu  r«a- 

y  iffrCOd  wTlUAM  B.  WHITNEY  ,  _  , 
Importer  end  Breeder  Marlborough,  N.  T. 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

::.N0ll  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs  Milk  fed,  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice  Kegs  hatching  fine.  F.gg  orders  filled  on  a 
day"*  notice  fit  85  per  100.  W->  fertility  gun  ran  teed. 
Am  hatching  the  atfongest,  moat  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  batched,  the  kina  that  live  if  given  half  n 
chance.  Jiahy  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  May  ro  $!D 
i>sr  100.  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  lO.UUO  ft  week  Order  direct  from  this  adv 
and  sa'o  time  My  Book,  "  Profits  tit  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y . 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  rlinu  ratscInuTd” 

Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Egrar*  and  clucks.  Send 
for  free  mating  list.  A.  £.  ADAMS.  Stony  Creek,  N.  ¥. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Starrett’s  S,  C.  Rods-®,*  YkSsnSt 

dark  and  vigorous.  F.ges  for  HATCHING.  $7,  $lil.  $15  per 
100.  A  few  settings  <s>  $5  per  13  from  our  OLD  ACRES 
and  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MATEO  by  thn  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  .J  II.  sTAKKETT,  Cochenctt,  Maes. 


259  egg  strain.  Lone  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  reu  combs  that  lop  to  ono  side. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks  andpnllnts  all  ages. 
A.  R.  CRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexvillc.  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  12c 

"As  good  as  the  Host."  Leaders  in  Laying  Contest. 
Delivery  niter  May  15th;  after  June  1st  10  cents,  2- 
year-ofit  hens,  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
8torrs’ Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records 
2 18-2*52  .’(.(KM)  chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  HAU.  -  •  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ACME  QUALITY  CHIX 

will  fill  the  egg  basket,  next  winter.  8.  C.  VV  Leg¬ 
horns.  8  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  8  to  13  cents. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 


S.CM.I.RedEggs'VV'r-'XiV 

The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.  V. 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World's 
Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America.  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  (  ’hick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Cont.  Reports  and 'the  most 
practical  catalog  written.  "Utility  Facts"  Free, 
i.  R.  PARKS,  Box  T.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  -  $10  PER  100 

JUNE  CHICKS  -  -  $9  PER  100 

BA  It  RON-  YOUNG  STRAIN 
To  in  •lira  success,  get  these  vigorous,  bred -today 
chicks.  One  farm,  stocked  with  2,000  hens  of  this 
strain,  is  gotting  now — April  20— over  1,200  ectr*  per 
day.  They  have  bought  chicks  each  yoar  for  the 
past  four  years.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds 


II  rt  I  "ULlU  Jd'10  t,re'1  for  ,u  y^ars  for 

w  health,  vigor,  and  heavy 

j-m  ww  w  fm  gv  fm  laying.  All  stock  trupoested. 

| 1  II  I  I  1/  L  All  male*  used  sons  of  209- 

I  I  IV  /V  egg  bens.  Reduced  prices 

V/  Ml  M  \J  MX  U  5j„y  i8t.  Catalog  free. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM,  R.  D.  9.  Hollutoo,  M»«. 


White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels.  $5  each  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  laying  strain  ns  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laving  Contests.  Day-old  chicks,  $la  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now.  Peasley,  Chtthite,  Conn. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  Utility  Chicks  2ng  price*? 

They  ure  from  free  range  Stock  of  great,  vigor  and 
large  sl/,c.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  on  ly.  Harron-Wyckoff  Strain  F.  M.  DAVIS 
t  hane  Poultry  Farm,  OLuollinatus,  New  York 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

®ia  I’KR  HUNDRED  after  MAY  15th 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  it  you  like.  All  order* 
filled  In  rotation.  We  do  not  publish  a  catalogue 
but  sell  only  finest  utility  chicks  true  to  name  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production.  If  we  can’t  fill 
your  order  when  yon  want  it  we  will  return  your 
money  cheerfully.  Full  eouut  of  healthy  chicks 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Lunenburg,  M«w. 


SO  S.  C.  R  E  D  ami 
W.  LEGHORN 

oqi  The  Evitlcnct  is  contained  in  our 
KM  Illustrated  Catalog  (Pox!  Free > 

W  ol  "More  Money  from  Chix 
y  ij  and  Eggs  for  Hatching’' 
oy  Special  May  and  Juim  Prices 
/  Adilrean  Dept.  4 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N. Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layeis,  trap- 
nested. including  Barron  strain,  6-week  pullets.  Booking 
orders,  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faum,  Huntington,  N.Y 


V-ON-l-81 


C  P  I  o„Lnrl10—R.C,R. I.Rctll.LieBtEgg  Strains 

b.  U.  wnite Legnorns  Engiaud.  Now  Zealand  and 

A  merica  can  Produce.  25.000  chicks  and  eggs  for  Bale- 
Prices  low.  Write  us.  Tntu  Onlit  t  «rm,  lloi  II,  I’atmyra.  P». 


l)av  old  chicks  $15  per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  81.2.)  per 
setting  of  IS.  $7.00  per  hundred,  #1!  from  Heavy  weyht. 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  .Laying  Stock,  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Bdtir.C,  carefully  selected  for  color,  auu  kept  in 
Open  Front  Houses  under  most  Sanitary  Conditions.  Sara 
arrival  of  Chicks,  Fertility  of  eggs  80%  and  "Absolut* 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.”  No  more  breeding  stock  for 
sale  until  further  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  pedigrond  Cockerels. 
Write  f«r  Catalogue. 

MILLBROOK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Kggs 
for  hatching  $1.00  per  100.  Day-old  chicks 
$12  per  100. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm  Calverton,  L.  I. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


248-200-284  ngg  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
;i nd  hatching  t<L’g8  from  free-range  stock.  .Safe  de¬ 
livery  ami  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POIIl TRY  FARM.  Clayton, N  Y. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Eggs  *4  for  JOO;  *2.00  Tor  50,  etc. 
Chix  SIO  for  100;  SS.OO  for  50,  etc. 

range  tliorobn-d  stock  under  ideal  conditions. 
!,  (vith  order.  Safe  delivery  of  full  count  warranted. 
.  „  Ship  your  eggs  to  u>-  for  hatching, 

►tom  n<uCHin§  Hail  incubators,  capacity. 

»c*r  in  binall  lots.  Special  price  by  the  tliousand. 

tPLE  GLEN  FARM  MIL.LERTON,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED 


Leghorns  BARRON  Wyandottes 

Egg  prices  reduced  May  lr.t.  Ileus  with  recordstnado 
on  Mr.  Jiarron's  farm  of  273.  271.  269,  etc.  Cockerels 
278-283  breeding.  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsville.  Pa. 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  lien  hatched,  tree  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  und  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  ,i  strictly 
sw.itury  plant.  Heaviest  laying  It  rd»  in  existence,  laying 
rat-'  211  to  HI  )»:>-  MATCHING  EGGS  from  magma- 
||  lai  ,,  1  y  m'lfty  iv»d  hue  an  lblit^l^COi  ib  heiu» 
ni>l  piith  'U  mated  to  aplen  ilid,  large, vigorous,  burringred 
males.  th-.-mselreB  out  ol  trapnested  bou  Fertile,  sti  oiig, 
hatchahU,  large.  tuiblemiHhcd  eggs,  gattn-ivd  hourly, 
shipped  riaily,  wife  ileli »>')-»•  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea 
mbaolutely  Unknown  H.NE  BREEDING  COCKERELS, 
cully  hatched,  large.  b*r.l }  .vigorous  liree-.lera.  gr.-ut  s»n- 
ina,  tong  bucks,  ton  tails,  short  leg*  well  Kpieail;  brilliant 
rich  gloivinf?  red  IMid  rtlit  of  trapneittd  bens.  BREED- 
ING  HEN’S,  pullets,  uiau-d  trios  find  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  tl.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  aa 
Australia,  uud  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  States  and  the  U.  8. 
Government.  Courteous,  straightforward  dealing*. 
Satiifaciion  guiirantred. 

FROM  A  NE>V  YORK  STATE  CUSTOMER 

Cornu-nil.  N.  V., 

Felt.  8.  10l<*. 

I  cannot  apeak  too  highly  Of  your  Vibert  Strain  THE  Y 
ARE  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  1  EVER  SAW— both  for  the 
table  and  for  eggs.  I  GET  EGGS  WHILE  MY  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  GET  NONE.  4  R  L- 

1914  mating  booklet  on  reuuest. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigoron*  1C  kg  type  Bleeders.  S  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM.,  •  Box  137.  Demurest.  N-  J, 


D  ADDfYN  LEGHORNS  /T7 

DAKKUIi  WYANDOTTES  Vi 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  ' [jz-r* 

strain  hens  mated  to  cockerels  we  im- 
ported  from  Torn  liarron'.s  heaviest  'T/xJ-/-' 
layers,  birds  with  reoords  ranging  ”  ’ 

from  5573  to  3R3  oggs  in  pallet  year.  A  few  more 
chicks  for  immediate  delivery.  W  rite  lormating  list. 

C.  E.  BURGER  Co.,  Maryland 


g^t  1  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 
)V  L,ll IX  Hatching Eges.  Booklet. 

’How  to  Grow  Cliix."  with  $10 
ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  PouDhkeeiisie.  N.  Y. 


order 


W Y  C K  O  F  F  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT,  large  ami  heavy  layers-  After  May  1st,  Etrcs 
75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100.  rJ •  M* OASE» N»\. 


STORRS  I  Baby  Chicks 


PEN  I  Alter  May  IS,  10  ler  ft. SO 

89  I  60  lor  S6. SO.  EGGS.  May  let 

95—100.  Circular  Froo 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton.  N.  J 


BARRON  CHIX 


PULLETS  READY  TO  SELL 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  Wyo.ltoff  strain,  8  weeks.  60c.; 
10  weeks.  00c.  O.  S.  Mlltor,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


248-280  284  egg  strain  or  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  After  May  22nd 
baby  chicks  $13  per  100;  $25  lot- 200.  After  May  1st  eggs 
$0per  100,  $10  for  200.  Mating-list. 

E,  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED 

2V  strain  of  It.  I.  Rods  that  have  a 
national  reputation  for  vigor  and  egg 
production.  We  offer  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  ped¬ 
igreed  breeders  of  good  color,  that  have 
behind  them  years  of  careful  mating 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individ¬ 
ual  breeders.  Why  not  send,  ns  your 
order,  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  blood 
lines.  Careful  buyers  send  here  for 
eggs  and  stock,  among  them  such  good 
people  as 

Rhode  Island  State  College 
New  Hampshire  State  College 
Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Such  good  people  do  not  order  un¬ 
less  they  have  confidence  in  the  breed¬ 
er  and  his  stock.  Honorable  treatment 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat¬ 
ing  list  will  he  sent  on  request, 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H. 


8.0.  WHITE  I.I.iaiORNS  KXCl.t  SiVI  I.Y 

QUALITY— PROMPT  DELIVERY— A  SQUARE  DEAL 

OUR  chicks  ate  from  selected  Slock  of  high  CEg  produclion.  bred  right  on  our  100  acre  farm.  $15.00  pci 
100  $12.50  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  Safe  anival  and  full  count  ol  good,  strong  chicks,  guaranteed.  Prices  o 
pullets  on  application,  f  Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  describing  our  plant  and  stock.  Order  Now  and  ge 

What  you  want,  When  you  want  It, 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DIDV  mifYC  Vigorous,  sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm  raised  breeding  flock: 
BAD!  LH1LIVD  greed,  heavy  layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Gibson  eggs  fro 
strains  guaranteed  80%  fertile. 

BREEDING  STOCK 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  Infuse  Gibson  s  “  Brod  to  Lay  blood  in  vour  Hooks.  The  birds  arc  large,  hearty  ant 
vigorous  and  will  make  your  flocks  proa  net  ire  and  profitable.  Let  us  stock  your  far 
qdj°r  estate  with  these  heavy  layers.  Order  early;  yon  get  better  service,  ulust  rate 
folder  on  request.  . 

k  G.  F.  GIBSON.  DRAWER  C.  CALEN  FARMS,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 
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7Fhe  RURAL  NEW-YORK.ER 


Margnrrtn  F\  I’arm.  Ohio  . 

Branford  'farm,  Connecticut . . 

Branford  I- 'arm,  Connecticut . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut.  _ 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  w.  Iltuidrys,  Connecticut  . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  X.  Y 
Georgo  Phillips,  Connecticut ..... . 

Hamilton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connoctieut  . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois . 

Harry  Willinms,  Connecticut  .... 

OaJjcrCHt  Furrn,  New  York . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey.. 
Summer  Grow  Fiirtn,  Ohio _ 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey.... 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  Xcw  Jersey . 

Elnuvood  Farm,  New  York . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  <?.  Knight.  Rhode  Island... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon..... 

Imperial  Progressives. 
Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island..... 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


Get  acquainted  with 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  18th  and  25th 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100 

White  Leghorns  ....  $3.00  $5.00  $ 

1  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  3.50  6.00  1 

■  Island  Reds .  3.75  6.50  1 


More  of  your  chicks  will  live  if  you 
feed  them  properly  those  first  few  weeks. 
Here’s  a  feed  made  especially  for  them, 
a  feed  that  is  easily  digested  because 
steam-cooked  at  our  Mills,  and  always 
sweet  because  free  from  excess  moisture. 

Try  H-O  Steam  Cooked  Chick  Feed 
on  your  next  brood — it’s  easy  to  feed. 
You’ll  be  paid  by  the  results. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  H.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONM. 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D..but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first- 
class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  tree  of  charge- 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs 
and  plenty  nf  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  «o.  4 


UEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


lifUITC  AADNICU  10-12  lb.  Males 
Wnl  I  L  uunnion  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace 
inents  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

M0UNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Dark  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Canorrailms.  Blade  Garun,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis. 
Rabbits.  Deer,  otc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
1  ne-»*«uta.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Dndts.  Foxes, 
Squirrels.  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals  WM.  ,1.  M A (  K  K NSKN,  Natural, 
rat.  Department  10,  Yardley,  Fa. 


Most  people  who  really  try  to  raise  a  crop 
use  plenty  of  fertilizer,  now,  and  spray 
the  crop.  Some  are  careless  about  seed ; 
Northern  seed  has  been  shown  to  give 
larger  and  earlier  crops.  In  my  opinion 
and  according  to  many  years’  experience 
it  pays  to  use  whole  seed.” 

“How  about  potato  seed  improvement?” 

‘‘I  am  urging  farmers  to  mark  the  vig¬ 
orous  hills  free  of  disease,  using  sprouts 
of  willow  or  other  wood  free  of  branches. 
Look  out  for  mosaic  disease  shown  by 
light-colored  mottled  leaves  and  dwarfish 
growth.  Ithizootonin  is  indicated  by 
dark  blotches  op  the  stem  neaV  the 
ground.  It  lack -leg  shows  in  wilting,  yel¬ 
lowing  and  dying,  the  lower  part  first, 
still  a  great  deal  of  rough  land  here. 
Most  diseased  hills  will  be  avoided  by  se¬ 
lecting  strong  looking  plants  with  side 
branches  starting  near  the  ground. 

"The  seed  itself  should  be  watched  for 
brown  or  black  spots  like  dirt  that  won’t 
rub  off  or  for  a  pitting  of  the  surface 
something  like  the  work  of  wire- worms. 
Both  are  signs  of  the  Ithizoctonia  dis¬ 
ease.  Blackleg  appears  in  the  rotting  of 
the  stems  just  above  the  potato.  Net 
necrosis  is  becoming  very  troublesome  in 
same  sections,  and  nobody  understands 
the  cause  or  cure.  The  diseased  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  show  slight  discoloration  at  the 
stem  end  and  inside.  This  disease  and 
the  rosarium  rot  cause  the  potato  to 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  2S3  and  2ti3-egg  stock  Eggs  and  rtiicks  in 
season.  Write  for  prices 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apahtchin,  St.  Y. 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS~Th,riy2"ve 

L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  R.  0  Box  B7.  Goshen.  Orange  Co.,  New  York 


Chicks  that  Live  $15  per  100 

Silver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyamtottes, 
Pekin.  Rout'n,  and  Runner  Ducklings,  25c.  each;  $20 
per  100.  World's  Best.  Blood  Lines.  ALDHAM 
POULTRY  FARM,  It.  34,  1‘hoenixville,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGSt^I  Br?’lze-  Bed,  Narragansett, 

White  Hoi.  $3  25  per  12,  prepaid  bj 
mail  or  express.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point,  Ohia 


START  RIGHT 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 

01  Cut  Catalog  Free.  Edwin  Souder,  Telford, Pa. 

Gi  ant  BronzeT urkey  Eggs 

W  per  10-  R.  <’■  Red  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H,  .1.  VAN  DVKfc,,  Gettysburg,  Peana. 

Mammoth  Lmu  Geese  gfr\: 

Red,  C umpire s,  Minoreas.  Leghorns.  Wyandotte*. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yard*,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


White Wyandottes  SEKff 

eggs.  $7  per  TOO.  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Hopewell  Jcb.N.Y 


There  Will  Be  No  Bowel  Trouble 
When  Feeding 

Blatchford’s  Milk  Mash 

Don't  take  chick  chances.  After  they  are  five 
weeks  old,  add  10%  fresh  corn-meal  to  the 
mash  and  you  have  the  best  £ro\vin£  food 
made,  and  you  make  it. 

Ask  us  how  to  p.et  32%  increased  weight  on 
your  Spring  Chickens  in  12  days.  It's  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter. 

Send  for  leaflet  “Hoiv  to  raise 
100%  hatch  in  record  time" 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  or 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Wauke&an  .*.  Illinois 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— B reeders^^j*/  WRva " 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Lioht  and  Oark  Bralmias.  S  C.W.  and  B 
Leohorns.  Utility  und  show  quality.  Catalogue  free 
RIVER  DAL  10  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdnle,  N.  J 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain” 

The  world’s  greatest  ‘ Utility  Show  Strain."  Eggs 
for  hatching  front  grand  (locks  of  farm-r.-mge  birds. 
11.50  per  15;  $8  per  1  no.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E.  B.  UNDE  R  H  1  L  L, 
"Old  Orchard  Farm."  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  V- 


15  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 


**.*5;  lOO  FOR  *6.00 
RE6ER  FRUJT  FARMS.  Flanders, N.  J, 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Choice  flggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  85c.,  15;  $4.50,  100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y. 

American  Dominiques— Money  Makers 

HERBERT  1).  ROOKS 


“Barron’s  White  Wyandottes”  ,md™"cTtD 

Thirteen  Eggs,  $3,-  Utility  Eggs,  $5  Hundred.  1.200 
Eggs  "CAN0EE"  cheap.  (Circular.) 

J.F.  Byron, 7  5  Quarry  St.,WUliniantie,C'onn. 


Mills,  Pa 


WE  SELL  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER,  the 

middleman  s  profit  goes  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  goods.  Our  one  idea  is  to  produce 
the  best,  and  we  are  doing  it.  It  is  always  fresh  and 
made  from  sound  sweet  grain.  For  vigorous  layers 
the  foundation  must  be  laid  early.  Cso  our  special 


I  oww 


CHICK-FEED  AND  CHICK-MASH 
BONE  BUILDERS 


ViRIFTIFS  Fi,’e  thicken*.  Ducks,  Turkey*, 
03  1 A nlC I  ICO  nud  hgfp,.  Low  prices.  Biir  nV 
t rated  circular  tree.  JOHM  E.  HKXTWOl.E,  IUrrl.Mii 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

M  hilo  general  prices  lmve  varied  con¬ 
siderably  as  compared  with  last  week, 
the  general  situation  is  one  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Dealers  as  a  class  are  feeling  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  less  talk  with  being  "stuck" 
with  certain  lines  of  produce.  Most  lines 
of  stuck  appear  fairly  well  cleared  up. 
The  absence  of  over-supply  is  especially 
noticeable  in  perishable  products,  which 
have  been  go  hard  to  sell  most  of  the* 
time  lately.  There  is  the  usual  gradual, 
Spring  increase  in  supply  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duels  and  slightly  weaker  prices,  but 
nothing  like  a  break,  and  eggs  are  in 
heavy  supply,  but  holding  well.  Vege¬ 
table  prices,  are  holding  firm  and  with 
other  leading  lines  there  is  no  marked 
change  in  values. 

BUTTER  SUPITY  INCREASING. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  now  larger  than 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  and 
prices  are  a  shade  lower  than  last  week, 
but  the  consuming  demand  appears  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  care  of  supplies,  and  the 
decline  is  hardly  more  than  one-half  cent 
a  pound.  This  drop  is  in  response  to 
weaker  western  markets,  rather  than  a 
local  development.  Production  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  dealers  are  looking  for  low¬ 
er  prices  before  the  climax  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  reached.  The  market  is  no  more, 
than  steady  at  this  level,  which  is  on  a 
basis  of  '•4  cents,  as  generally  quoted 
tor  extra  i  •  rt hern  tub  creamery.  Said 
t'hupin  &  Adams;  "Receipts  are  increas¬ 
ing  and  prices  have  declined  about  one- 
half  cent.  The  tendency  is  down  because 
customers  arc  holding  off  and  everybody 
is  waiting  for  lower  prices."  Said  Mears 
&  Co.:  "The  market  is  weak  and  the 
trend  downward,  as  it  should  be  at  this 
time  of  year.  Quality  is  fair,  showing 
some  grass-fed  flavor,  hut  not  yet  good 
enough  to  attract  storage  buyers.  The 
price  is  oil'  one-half  ami  one  cent,  and 
we  should  not  quote  strictly  wholesale 
lots  above  '14  cents.’’ 


eof  any  kind;  just  straight,  honest  cereals, 
>r  price  list  and  Samples  of  what  you  wish, 

!R  *  SONS  -  Bun  8,  Or r’a  Mill*,  N.  Y, 


dili-kciis, (Incite,  uec.-e. turkeys, gnlne  as, and  hares.  Stock  and 

Kkk*.  New  111.  Catalog  Free.  ID  WIN  A.  SOUDEA.  ta<  *.  TellorJ,  r>. 


in  1914 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

Contest  Wyandottes — 282,  274,  271 

I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Leghorn 
Cockerel  in  the  World — 288  Ped. 
BARRON  LEGHORNS— 284,  282,  256. 
WORLD’S  RECORD  BUFF  ROCKS. 
HANDSOMEST  HIGH  RECORD  S.  C. 
RED  IN  AMERICA. 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pedigree  Leghorn  Breeders  1  and  2  year 
old  and  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  l 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dams  laying  200  to  204 
eggs,  carrying  the  blood  of  my  Barron  Contest  Pen. 

MORRIS  FARM,  R:  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Going  after  May  15th,  our  entire  flock  1916 

Single  Gomb  White  Leghorns  ?,■?, ,2? 

200  egg  strain.  B1NCHAM  EGG  FARM,  North  Bingham,  Pa* 
FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  FREE  U/i,;ia|  n 

range  single  comb  unite  Leghorn  Hens 

•ml  t'OC  K  FUELS.  Polar.!.  Warmer.  North  Branch.  Siilli»>ii  Cn  MY. 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build,  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  .'SO  different  cuts  of 
large  porta  ble  houses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C.YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St„  Randolph,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

(New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrisoa  Slrecl.  New  York 


CHICKS  ?  nno  10  Leghorns, 

,  ,  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 

Jacob  Nermond,  Box  2,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa, 


Pll  I  L  P  X  Q  s‘  C.W.  LEGHORNS 
u  ■-  ■-  &  ®  BARKED  ROCKS 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  nest  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  it  will 
not  pay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular, 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


rmriTQ  g«QWN  am  wuhe  leghorns,  rocks. 
E  11  ILJa  U  R  J  reds,  partridge  cochins,  white 

W  F  HIT  l  Prvr  Pi!NG  a 0  2i-S'  free. 

"  .  f  •  HJLLPOT,  Box  1,  Freachtowu,  N.  J. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS  WHITE  Orpingtons 
WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Breeding  stock  at  bargain  prices  to  make  room  for 
youngsters.  $2.00  each.  Eggs  $5.00  per  hundred  daring  May 
and  lune.  Indian  Runner  Duck  Egg*  $7.00  per  100 

The  Eastern  Shore  Nurseries.  Denton.  Maryland 

Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

I  rom  Rancocas  hens  mated  with  Pure  Baron  Cockerels.  S5.QQ 
the  hundred.  From  Barrens  mated  with  Pure  Imported 
Barron  Cockerels  $7.00  Ihe  hundred.  00 'o  fertility  guaranteed 

The  White  Poultry  Farms  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Pure  White  Angora  Cats 

Five  Dollars  each  Pair,  Nine  Dollars.  Full  Grown. 

Mrs.  E.  TV.  WICKHAM  -  Caldwell,  Ohio 


C  U  I  r*  17  C  "Lrito  Season  Bargains"  on  S' 
WrniV/AO  r.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Broiler  chick*.  $6.90  per  10«  and  up 
Let  US  book  your  order.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed 
Booklet  free.  CYC10NE  HATCHERY.  Bo*  B.  Richfield,  Pa 


Rploian  H am  SALE— Pedigreed  Rufna  Reds  and 
d“*6  du  nare  Flemish  Giants.  Breeding  Does  for 
sale;  price,  $2.50  each.  WARREN  MILLER  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCKS -Rose  Combed  Black  Minoreas 

Penciled  Rnnners.  Mrs.  ALBERT  HOUSE,  Goshen  N  Y. 


100  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FOWL 

Fishelton  strain,  1  and  2  years  old. 

J.  W ,  SMITH,  Lock  Bo*  16,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y, 


Whitfi  Rocks~t?0;2C4-i'ggs  Tested  for  W.  Diarrhea. 
nilllcilUbKd  Price  reduced  on  eggs  from  best  pens. 
Breeders, Cockerels.  N0BSC0T  EGG  FARM. Nobscol,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

utility  bred,  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100. 

B.  H,  HC/V/O/V  -  Brochpori ,  /V.  V. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Parks  Strain 

Eggs.  $  I  per  15;  15  per  100.  Fred  Goodfellow.  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
f . BUYING . - 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Malting  Decker .  1.75 

Busiuess  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


f^r  The  Guarantee  you've  been 

looking  for  I  Well,  here  it  is. 

Tho  Martllng  guaranies  not 
/  \  rSjijsSp  only  includes  the  fertility,  but 

;  'A.  .ASES5?  guarantees  i  specified  number 

of  chicks  from  every  setting 
of  eggs  pmvJviijad. 

A  [irominrnt  authority  says. 
"The  Gain  Mines  are  very  pro- 
lire  layers  of  larve  white  egvs’’ — 
W\  "they  are  rated  Hinontr  the  W-egg 

/iLJ/.  producers,” 

'■  ~  The  MARTUNG  SILVER  CAM  PINES  is  the 

greatest  Prize  winnm?  strain  of  any  breed  of  fowl  in  America. 

AwulmIihI  Gold  Me(klt|  Am.  Poultry  A.ia'n.  Chumpiomihip, 
Puriuniu ■  PftiMflc  Exo<M»tiou.  The  Strain  without  a  Peer. 
Muting  Liat  rogdy  -  let  ud  send  you  one, 

THE  MARTl.ING  HENNERY,  P.  O.Box4,  Ridgefield,  N.J. 


BENAYR  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large,  vigorous,  rapid-growing.  Pnre-blood,  heal  thy, 
heavy  laying,  parent  stork.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circulars.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 

Ti RED  25  year*  for  high  production  of  eggs  and 
mc;it.  Hatching  cjrgj  that  arc  showing  85^ 
fertile  86.00  per  100,  ^d?». 00  |mm-  mhm).  Day-old 
ehfeks.  8X8.00  pop  joo.  A 10. 00  per  50.  per  2o. 

$170,00  per  1(H)0.  Kcdnutloii  in  piirvH  after  May  1. 

fret  Circular  H.  A.  Wilson,  Prop.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


NO  matter  what  kind  of  improvement  you  are 
planning,  you  should  have  the  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  our  books,  folders  and 
blue-prints  on  building  with  concrete — the  ever¬ 
lasting  way.  Your  architect  will  advise  concrete 
because  he  knows  that  this  modern  building  ma¬ 
terial  looks  well,  lasts  longest,  costs  least  in  the  long 
run  and  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  weatherproof. 


Poultry  House 


makes  concrete  that  is  as  enduring  as  solid  rock. 
It  always  gives  excellent  results  in  any  kind  of 
concrete  work. 

ALPHA  is  made  under  the  supervision  of  chemists  who 
test  hourly  to  make  sure  that  every  pound  is  pure,  live  and 
active.  No  cement  lacking  binding  power  can  leave  an 
ALPHA  plant.  ALPHA  is  guaranteed  always  to  meet 
the  U.  S.  Government  standard  for  strength. 

Check  below  the  kind  of  construction  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  today.  We  will  send  free  data  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you.  Tear  this  out  now  before  you 
turn  the  page. 

G  Silo  □  Steps 

□  Poultry  House  U  Porch 

U  Corn  Crib  U  Meat  House 

□  Storage  Cellar  U  Milk  House 

□  Dam  □  Ice  House 

C  Green  House  □  Manure  Pit 

Department  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices :  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Savannah 


Foundation 


Thanks  to  you  I  received  payment  from 
letter.  I  had  a  chock  for  all  but  two 
sacks  which  they  claimed  to  have  been 
lost.  I  wrote  them  they  had  made  me  a 
price  f.o.b..  and  I  had  sent  express  re¬ 
ceipt.  so  asked  for  that.  Yesterday  after 
four  weeks  they  sent  that  check.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  benefit  we  have  received 
from  The  It.  N.-Y.  About  nine  o’clock 
one  night,  Mr.  J.’s  favorite  work  horse 
(Subject  to  mild  attacks  of  colic)  was 
taken  desperately  ill  and  failed  to  respond 
to  usual  treatment.  I  hunted  up  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  we  gave 
him  your  remedy  of  linseed  oil.  turpen¬ 
tine  and  nux  vomica.  It  worked  like  a 
charm,  and  it  was  over  a  year  before 
he  had  another  attack,  and  then  only  a 
mild  one.  We  thank  you  and  may  The 
R.  N.-Y.  “live  long  and  prosper.” 

Virginia.  MRS.  xr.  c.  J. 

Since  the  adjustment  was  eventually 
made  we  are  giving  the  firm  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  as  to  their  good  intentions  by 
omitting  the  name  and  address.  We  are 
naturally  pleased  to  receive  such  reports 
of  the  practical  service  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  our  country  friends  It  is  the  height 
of  our  ambition  to  make  the  paper  of  real 
substantial  help  to  onr  people  in  this  way. 


Ice  and  Milk  House 


Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  following  firm  as  to  re¬ 
liability:  IT.  W.  Whiting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Maple  Sugar  &  Syrup  Co..  700 
West  180th  Street,  New  York  City? 

Vermont.  w.  b.  g. 

We  most  certainly  cannot  recommend 
Mr.  Whiting  or  his  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  and  Syrup  Company.  On  his  order 
one  subscriber  sent  him  syrup  and  sugar, 
and  later  a  sample  of  a  syrup  not  up  to 
the  highest  quality.  Mr.  Whiting  or¬ 
dered  from  this  later  sample  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  adjustment  In  this 
case  Mr.  Whiting  sent  one  check  for  part 
of  the  other  goods.  Check  was  protested, 
and  while  he  made  good  the  check,  he 
omitted  the  protest  fees,  and  there  is 
still  a  balance  due,  as  well  as  full  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  syrup  of  the  lower  grade. 
Subscriber  offered  to  take  back  the 
syrup,  but  Mr.  Whiting  neglected  to  re¬ 
turn  it.  On  investigation  we  find  that 
Mr.  Whiting’s  record  is  not  good.  He  is 
said  to  send  the  orders  he  takes  wherever 
he  can  get  them  filled,  and  many  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  filed  against  him.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  transaction,  and  previous 
ones  of  the  same  nature,  one  responsible 
house  has  closed  business  relations  with 
Whiting.  The  maple  season  is  at  hand 
and  our  people  will  do  well  to  direct  their 
shipments  elsewhere. 

On  March  22nd  I  shipped  to  Morris 
Dairv  Company  two  cases  of  eggs  and  on 
March  20th  one  case,  for  which  I  have 
had  no  returns, 
they  are  broken 


G  Garace 

□  Driveway 

□  Culvert 

□  House 

□  Foundation 
[ G  Barn 


THE  GUARANTEE! 
PORTLAND 


rsAot 

34  L8S.  NET 


This  Warranted 

1  full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 

\  $16.7S 

t  w,  freight  prepaid  toariyStation 
\  Last  of  Mississippi  River. 

Fell  particulars  on  appli- 
\  3  cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


Own  An  I H  C  Binder 


\  for  which  I  have  and  there  was  ample  time  to  communi- 
Tho  report  here  is  that  pate  with  the  shipper  and  obtain  in- 
— .  -  Is  there  any  chance  of  stl.llctions<  The  express  company  offered 

getting  anything  out  of  them:  11  so, 

can  vou  help  me  got  it.  and  greatly  to  split  the  difference,  but  we  declined 
oblige.  F.  T*  anything  less  than  the  amount  of  the 

New  York.  claim,  and  further  delay  would  necessi- 

The  Morris  Dairy  Company,  formerly  tate  adjustment  at  the  highest  price.  We 
1S5  Duane  street,  New  York,  is  in  bank-  suggested  that  their  facilities  for  dispos- 
ruptcy.  and  offers  settlement  on  the  basis  mg  of  farmers’  produce  must  be  decided- 
of  15  per  cent,  cash  and  10  per  cent,  ly  meagre  tf  four  crates  of  fine  black- 
notes.  This  is  similar  to  the  adjustment  berries  would  bring  only  $2.  Voucher 
made  by  the  Consumers’  Butter  &  Egg  for  $7.34  was  received  oractieaily  by  re- 
Co..  and  we  assume  the  notes  would  be  turn  mail.  Express  companies  advertise 
about  as  valuable.  The  concern  also  so-  to  handle  produce  through  their  Order 
licked  shipments  under  the  name  of  the  *ud  Commission  Department,  but  the 
Morris  Profit  Sharing  Dairy  Co..  SSO  record  they  make  in  this  case  will  not 
Jennings  street,  and  shipments  to  the  lead  shippers  to  patronize  it. 

Morris  Dairy  Co.  were  transferred  to  , 

.  .  i  .  „  -  .  Keep  the  anti-fake  work  going.  Two 

that  address.  Checks  were  s  gne  by  neighbors  in  poor  circumstances  have 
Morris  Morrison,  and  Attorney  William  )H>en  taken  in  by  the  No-Alc  (no  acbe) 
Morrison  but  were  returned  unpaid.  We  Insole  Company,  Danville,  Ill.,  on  a 

have  been  advising  against  shipments  to  work-at-home  stunt.  The  company  has 
uavtr  uwi  *  tneir  50  cents  each  and  24  pairs  of  well- 

thesc  concerns,  and  fear  the  Id  per  cent.  ma(je  linings,  and  refuses  to  answer  in- 

cash  is  all  that  will  be  realized.  Where  a  quirks  as  to  pay.  F.  u.  ti. 

definite  rating  is  lacking,  caution  is  justi-  Indiana. 

fied  and  shippers  will  show  wisdom  by  re-  The  above  letter  covers  a  similar  ex¬ 
fusing  to  consign  goods  to  such  houses.  perience  reported  to  us  by  subscribers, 

who  relied  upon  these  various  work-at- 
A  few  months  ago  I  purclnised  a  Crone  home  schemes  for  earning  money.  It  is 

vaporizer  for  a  lord  car  irom  Arthur  Uimia]iv  shut-ins  who  suffer  most  from 
Cummings,  LawrenceviUe,  Pa.,  expecting  ...  .  .  .  .  ,  ., 

to  take  agency,  if  satisfactory,  for  which  tins  sort  of  a  scheme,  and  always  those 
I  paid  $5.  1  found  they  were  of  no  value  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  money 
and  returned  same.  I  have  written  them  and  energv.  A  few  Anti-Fake  stamps 

r£S?.1i™i  “  used  on  the  publisher,  currying,  such  nd- 

,  ,  ,  .  .  vertising  might  prove  effective. 

A  very  broad  guarantee  was  given  that 

the  vaporizer  could  be  returned  withiu  30 

days  if  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 

money  wmuld  be  refunded.  The  pur- 


K NOWING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
fields  as  well  as  y’ou  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction? 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 
taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  roller  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  take  care  of  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count. 

In  the  1  H  C  binders  —  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Osborne  and  Plano  —  these  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.  Own  an  I  H  C  binder. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for  the  twine  3rou  use. .  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  getting  an  1  H  C  twine,  made  to  work  in  the 
binder  you  buy,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
1  H  C  quality. 

Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  I  H  C  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.  See  him  dt  write  to  us  for  complete  information. 

.  International  Harvester  Company  of  America  . 

|)  CHICAGO  USA  m 

wJ  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano  'A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The.  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Urban:  “What  do  you  miss  most  since 
moving  to  the  country?”  Rural:  “Trains.” 
— Princeton  Tiger. 


Boston  Produce  Markets  be  cleaned  up  mostly  this  month.  ATir- 

.i  i  r  \  ginia  and  oastorn  shore  potatoes  come  in 

Continued  from  page  761)  freely  in  June.  They  are  reported  two 

OCR  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  weeks  late  this  year,  with  a  lighter  acre- 

short  time  ago,  this  position  ap-  age  than  last  year.  It  is  possible  the 

oth  lo  western  and  nearby  eggs,  lateness  of  the  southern  season  may 
South  Market  St.  dealer:  “The  save  the  northern  potato  situation  and 
;kot  is  steady  and  we  believe  bring  about  improvement  at  the  last  end. 
ill  not  go  lower.  The  next  move  It  is  believed  there  are  enough  potatoes 
3  be  upward  in  nearby  eggs,  for  everybody  at  medium  prices.” 
is  good,  as  it  usually  is  at  this 

Storage  buying  has  been  late.  VEALS  lower. 

ess  than  usual  so  far,  but  May  The  heavy  supply  of  dressed  veal  has 
cool  weather  are  as  good  for  depressed  the  market  until  very  few 
as  April  eggs-,  and  may  be  put  choice  lots  sell  above  14  cents,  and  l.t 
hcrally  enough  to  offset  early  cents  is  a  fair  quotation  for  the  general 

”  Said  another  receiver:  “Eggs  run  of  shipments.  Country  dressed  hogs 

r  to  cold  storage  freely,  and  the  si'll  slowly,  but  prices  faold^  around  I'-'hg 

ooks  like  better  prices,  at  least  1.”  cents.  Lambs  are  in  light  supply 

coins  to  have  been  reached  from  sell  easily  at  15  and  16  cents.  Choice 

indications.  Western  storage  heavy  hothouse  lambs  bold  steady  around 
ggs  are- being  put  away ’around  .  $10  each.  g.  n.  f. 


Middle-aged  woman  for  housework 
Kino  home  for  the  right  person. 
UY.  R.  D.  0.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Helper  on  a  ciutiinerctnl  poultry 
uat  la-  rapid  dry  picker.  State  ex- 
d  wages  desired'  in  first  letter. 
FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Herdsman,  single,  good  hnttormakor 
or_  herd  of  eight  Guernsies;  good 
1  72,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW,  breaking  up  her  home 
tioir  as  nurse  or  housekeeper;  re 
Address  CAPABLE,  Box  1320,  ea 
Yorker. 


WANTED -Cook  in  Summer  boarding  house, 
from  middle  of  June  to  October;  good  wages 
to  competent  person.  RIVER  FARM  HOUSE. 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Fenna. 


FARMER  and  gardener  desires  position  as  farm 
foreman  working  oil  gentleman's  estate,  life 
experience  with  horses,  entile,  good  vegetable 
grower;  aged  4.T;  American,  single,  good  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  132U,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  reliable  married  teamster 
who  will  board  help  and'  appreciate  a  year- 
round  position  for  himsef  and  all  the  members 
Of  his  family  who  desire  to  work.  CONYERS 
FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn, 


ARTIES  desiring  EASTERN  MONTANA 
LAND  address  J.S.  Neel, Sumatra, Montana 


E.  V.  Odell’s 

FARMERS 

BUREAU 

Estab*  lo52 


OITieo  825  6th  Ave.,  X.  y.  Phone  Bryant 
7007.  Managers*,  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
Dairymen  rvndtrymen.  Kemieimeu, 
Horticulturists,  all  nationalities: 
prompt  service :  references  investigated. 


young  men 
BOX  1325, 


W e  ha  ve  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  both  with  and  wit  hout.' fann¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  tin 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  atid  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


FOR  BALE  or  to  rent,  village  property.  J.  C 


POSITION  DESIRED  on  poultry1  farm,  age  35, 
Rutgers  certificate;  can  keep  books  and  ac¬ 
counts;  best  references.  BOX  1328,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker.. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  for  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages  and  Good  Home — No  Charge, 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 

105  E,  22d  Si.  ...  New  York  City 


A  MAN  and  Ids  wife  wonhl  like  a  ] 
farm,  the  man  to  do  general  farm 
the  wife  to  work  In  the  house,  both 
all  kinds  of  farm  work;  would  like  ro< 
have  son  and  daughter.  BOX  1327, 
New-Yorker. 


30,000  Tons  Hlgh-rlnss,  t) Hirlal-i inqici’tcit,  Oiinlllr-gmii-untccfl 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


C,i-i)[ierallve  asswlatimi,  V.-mh-e  oil  hay  *  e. ■•Ulcers.  Pirct  [o 
Consumer — no  H|io,'«tat,i|S.  Prices  loWei- Umu  dealer*. 

Alfalfa  Timothy — Clover — Mixed  Hay — Straw 

Every  bale  graded  and  giiu.1  unteed  with  Ass'n  Brand 
Lar  ge  membership  allows  prompt  shipments,  any  kind— 
any  quantity.  Member  Iras  World’s  Gold  Medal  of 
I’aiiaiaft-l'aeific  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’  ASS  N,  Inc. 
3-13  Coal  Exchange  Bldg-  ::  ::  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Will  sel 
t crest  in  one  of  t ho  largest  and  mo 
poultry  plants  in  the  State.  Buyer 
mnnnger.  with  salary  to  be  taken' out 
before  division  is  made.  For  partli 
dress  HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS,  Esopu 


ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale. 
>rk;  well  located’:  good  bull 
L  RI  YEN  BURG  1J,  Stoekbi'idgi 


FOR  RENT — Alfalfa,  dairy  ranch,  fully  stocked 
renter  buy  half  stock.  C.  W.  HYATT, 
Nor! ham,  Nev. 


FOR  SALE- — lfi  horsepower  steam  tractor.  8x10 
single  cylinder,  in  good  working  condition, 
Wnddington,  N.  Y.  Address  ROOM  020,  Secur¬ 
ity  Mutual  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  tr 
farm,  ti  miles  to  Trenton,  wit 
haliitauts.  where  you  get  101)  e, 
sinner's  SI.  Mails  delivered.  t> 
schools,  fi-rooln  house,  bains,  g 
WALTER  HA  IN  ES,  Rubbiiisvilb 


WA  NTED — Buckwheat  middlings. 
KDESTXER,  Trenton.  X.  J.,  Route  1 


FOR  SALE — Farm  seventy-five  acres,  with  good 
house,  and  all  necessary  buildings,  strong,  fer¬ 
tile  land  all  tillabe;  wood  lot  and  orchard;  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  SrhencctnOy.  N.  A’.  Immediate 
possession.  Inquire  of  I.,  a.  WILBER,  La- 
Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y, 


011c  season 


WILL  EXCHANGE  line  White  Leghorn  hens  or 
pullets  for  2  or  4  horse  gasoline  engine. 
BiNGIIAM  EGG  FARM,  North  Bingham,  Pa, 


FARM,  flour  "  mill,  waterpower  for 
Business  stand.  Ask  about  it. 
RlS,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


ALFALFA  HAY  from  c 
medal  at  Pan-American 
no  commissions  to  pay. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


hat  won  golc 
t  to  consumer 
ERKENBEUK 


10  ACRES,  well  located,  crops,  stock,  loo! 

eluded.  Quick  possession.  E.  M.  R.1 
Georgetown,  Del. 


—Young  dairymen  (farm  boys),  good 
desiring  to  increase  their  knowledge 
m  a  large  up-to-date  dairy  farm  near 
Good  board,  good  wages.  Write  to 
T.AFB.NKR.  Superintendent.  Wabau, 
1  Chestnut  St.,  or  come  ready  to  work. 


i  acres,  capa- 
dwelling,  fin- 
A  It  At  STRONG 


,M  FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate, 
wood  lots  and  buildings;  well 
t  trees,  in  Rixtown.  Conn, 
in  town.  BOX  1322,  care 


75  acres  with 
water,  some 
Most  sightly 
Rural  New- 


SITUATION  as  superintendent  wanted  by  an 
experienced  farmer.  Good  accountant.  A  1 
stock  man  and’  poultry  man:  college  course 
First  class  experienced  poultryman  also  desires 
position,  private  place  preferred.  F.  K.,  care 
■Tulin  Buckler.  Esq.  R.  F.  It.,  Pittsfield,  .Mass. 


WANTED- -Strong,  active 
poultry  farm.  Gool  home 
start.  BOX  243.  St.  James, 


boy  on  commercial 
and  small  wages  to 


Receipts  at  New 
ending  May  4,  1916 : 

Rutter,  lbs . 

i  iggs,  doz . 

Dressed  poultry,  pk| 
Live  poultry,  crates 
Cotton,  bales  ...... 

Apples,  bbls . 

Cranberries,  bbls.  .. 
Lemons,  boxes  .... 

Unions,  sacks  . 

Oranges,  boxes  .... 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

< ’orn,  bushels  . 

Huy,  ions  . .. . . 

<  bits,  bush . 

Rye,  bn sb . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bbls.  . . . 

Sptx.  Tnrp.,  bbls... 
Tar,  bbls . 


WANTED-  Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work,  No  milking.  state  wages  wanted. 
BON  5,  Smithtown.  L.  I.,  N.  A". 


-Two  good  milkers  in  certified  dairy 
Island.  Experienced  men  only  need 
iigcs  835  and1  hoard.  Address  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


acres,  wood  and  timber. 
Greenwood,  Del. 


FRUIT,  GRAIN  FARM. 

trees,  10  minutes  rail 
River:  house  8  rooms,  al 
buildings.  Price  84.SOO; 
R.  LIVINGSTON,  Athens, 


(14  acres,  000  bearing 
■uad.  2  miles  Hudson 
other  necessary  farm 
small  amount  down. 


Single  man  for  farm  work  on  Alle- 
,  N.  Y.,  l’t mu.  BOX  131S,  care 


Vermont, 


exceptionally  fine 
Now  York.  I.aek- 
Uhatham  or  Mad- 
•s  of  wood,  2  good 
cottage;  fruit. 


K  Just  mail  me  the  coupon  below  or 

drop  me  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  you  my  big  new\B 
catalog  of  Split  Hickory  buggies — the 
/  greatest  Vehicle  Catalog  ever  printed. 

Shows  150  handsome  new  styles  and  explains  \ 
my  special  price-splitting  offer  to  1916  \ 

Buggy  buyers  *  Don't  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  \ 

until  you  get  this  big  free  book  ^ 
and.  see  for  yourself  the  money 
j.  you  can  save.  Send  the  coupon 
_  today. 


Catalog  Shows 


High 

Grade 

Vehicles 

Direct 


Split  Hickory  Customers 
Write  Like  This: 


A  Clean  Saving  of  $40 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  I  received  my'  buggy  on  the  23th  and 
everything  was  O.  K.  X  am  very  well  pleased  with 
it  in  every  way. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  buggy,  I  could 
not  have  bought  one  equal  to  it  for  les*  than  $110.00 
to  $123.00,  which  mean  i  a  Having  of  $10.00  to  stay 
right  in  the  user’s  rocket.  1  want  to  thank  you  for 
urging  me  to  buy  from  you,  for  there  i*  no  compari¬ 
son  between  your  vehicles  and  others  at  anywhere 
near  your  price. 

R.  D.  1  GUY  I,  KEEFER,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


I  have  built  and  sold  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  high-grade  vehicles.  They  are  famous 
everywhere  for  style,  comfort  and  service.  When  I  put  the  “Split  Hickory  name  plate  on  a 
buggy  I  stake  my’ reputation  as  the  biggest  exclusive  factory-to-user  buggy-maker  m  the  world 
that  the  job  is  absolutely  right  from  top  to  tires.  I  personally  stand  back  of  every  rig  with  my 
k  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction.  I  promise  you  that  when  you  get  your  Split  Hickory 
Vehicle  you  will  find  it  looks  right,  is  made  right,  will  wear  right  and  that  you  will 
save  $20  to  $40  on  the  price  by  my  new  profit-splitting  plan. 

This  year  I  am  building  more  vehicles  than  ever  'and  cutting  the  price  more  than  ever.  I  have  made 


The  Finest  Outfit  in  Town 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  my  buggy  and  harness 
allO.  K.,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the 
finest  outfit  in  town! 

Yours  truly,  A.  B.  WING,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 


Used  One  Split  Hickory  8  Years— 
Buys  Another 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  my  buggy  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  came  through 
in  line  shape  and  is  all  1  expected  it  to  be. 

1  am  well  pleased  with  the  harness.  I  bought,  a 
buggy  from  you  some  six  or  eight  yearn  ago,  and  it 
has  had  very  hard  linage.  It  is  ingood  shape  today 
and  will  !u.il  n  long  lime  yet  if .  properly  cared  lor. 

1  purchased  this  buggy  for  my  son  and  daughter  as 
well  sis  for  myself,  ana  I  am  now  in  my  with  year, 
and  my  wife  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  all  thendea 
and  pleasures  wo  can  with  it. 

X  will  do  ail  1  can  in  recommending  your  vehicles. 

Yours  truly,  E.  S.  TRACY,  Greene,  Iowa 


it  possible  for  every  man  needing  a  new  buggy  to  own  and  drive  a  genuine  bplit  Hickory.  1  he  price 
no  longer  stands  in  vour  way.  If  you  can  afford  any  buggy  made  you  can  afford  a  Split  Hickory. 
For  example,  my  1916  catalog  shows  150  styles  -  some  as  i  low  as  only  $39.25  and  up.  Where 


else  can  you  find  such  quality  at  such  prices,  and  remember,  1  give 


2  Years’  Guarantee 


You  take  no  chances.  I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  < 
your  own  roads  —  under  your  own  conditions — before  you  c 
quality— I  prove  the  value.  You  test  the  rig  for  comfort,  1 
t  and  workmanship  at  my  risk  Be  sure  to  write  for  my.  big  free s  19. 

you  buy.  This  coupon  will  bring  it  free— postpaid.  Send  today, 
money  you  can  save.  . 

##.  C*  Phelps,  President 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  new  Farm  Wagon  or  a  new 
set  of  harness,  be  sure  to  ask  fur  my  Special  Cata¬ 
logs  of  Split  Hickory  farm  Wagons  and  Ohio  Brand 
Oak  Tanned  Harness.  Both  books  are  sent  free  and 
postpaid  oa  request.  They  will  save  you  money. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.CO 

STATION  226  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  (2! 
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Bee  Keeping  an  Occupation  for  Elderly  Peop 

>le 

Road  Shocks  Can’t  Tear 
These  Treads  Loose 


isn  t  it  a  fact  that  you  rarely  hear  of 
loose  treads  on  a  Goodyear  Tire? 

That  is  largely  due  to  the  unique 
Goodyear  method  of  joining  the 
tread  to  the  carcass  of  the  tire. 

Every  turn  of  a  tire  in  action  subjects 
the  tread  to  the  attack  of  mighty 
forces  which  seek  to  tear  it  away 
and  destroy  it. 

It  is  pulled  this  way  and  that,  by  the 
driving  effort. 

It  is  rubbed  and  scraped  when  you 
put  the  brakes  on  suddenly  and 
hard — as  often  you  must. 

It  would  cry  out  in  protest,  if  it  could, 
every  time  your  car  rounds  a  corner. 

The  tread  cannot  absorb  these  tremen¬ 
dous  strains.  It  passes  them  on  to 
the  fabric. 

And  unless  the  tread  is  a  perfect  unit 
with  the  carcass  of  the  tire,  tread 


separation  soon  comes  and  the  tire  is 
done  for. 

1  he  Goodyear  breaker  strip  is  made 
from  a  specially  woven,  porous  fabric. 

When  the  vulcanizing  process  is  under 
way,  the  rubber  of  the  tread  crowds 
through  the  little  spaces  in  the  fabric 
ar.d  unites  with  the  rubber  in  the 
carcass. 

i  he  rubber,  forced  through  these  holes 
under  the  tremendous  air  pressure 
cf  the  exclusive  Goodyear  On-Air 
Cure,  forms  into  many  tough  rivets, 
and  these  rivets  literally  clinch  cr 
weld  the  tread  to  the  carcass. 

And  what  is  the  net  result  of  these 
seemingly  insignificant  Goodyear 
features  ? 

Why,  simply  this— that  Joose  treads  on 
Goodyear  Tires  are  practically 
unknown 


In  almost  every  instance  the  tread  on 
GoodyearTires  will  wear  down  to  the 
breaker  strip,  and  through  it,  without 
splitting  open. 

This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why 
Goodyear  owners  ride  with  an  easy 
mind. 

They  know,  also,  that  Goodyear  No- 
Hook  Tires  are  fortified  against  rim¬ 
cutting  by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  ; 
against  blow-outs  by  our  On-Air 
Cure:  against  insecurity  by  our  mul¬ 
tiple  braided  piano  wire  base;  and 
against  puncture  and  skidding  by 
our  double- thick  All-Weather  tread. 

Goodyear  Tires, Tubes  and  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  Everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


GoOgffEAR 

TIRES 

Easy  to  Get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Lealers  Everywhere 
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ules.  r  set  them  in  a  larger  plot  and  the  root  nod¬ 
ules  spread  and  inoculated  the  land.  But  it  pays 
to  get  as  many  nodules  as  possible  right  away. 
Now,  I  apply  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  lot  when 
seeding  a  new  piece,  using  a  liberal  amount  with 
the  manure,  and  in  addition  i  treat  the  seed  with 
a  commercial  germ  preparation  according  to  di¬ 
rections.  Most  leading  growers,  here,  are  treating 
the  seed  this  way,  anti  are  convinced  it  is  worth 
while.  The  result  is,  the  plants  begin  storing  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air  at  the  start,  and  are  ready  to 
give  a  big  yield  the  first  year  of  cutting.  We  use 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  in  the  drilled  fields  to  kill 
out  any  foul  growth.  Witch  grass,  the  great  pest  of 
Alfalfa,  cannot  he  killed  this  way.  If  there  was  any 
in  the  land,  I  would  try  to  kill  it  out  in  cultivating 
the  preceding  crops.  Still,  my  oldest  fields  are  be¬ 
ing  choked  out  with  it.  duckweed  aud  June  grass 
are  also  troublesome. 

"August  seeding  is  now  the  practice  of  the  best 
growers.  We  get  a  crop  of  oats  first,  and  the  weeds 
are  most  easily  killed  in  late  Summer,  leaving  the 
land  clean  for  Alfalfa.  It  is  not  cut  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  The  second  season,  it  will  he  ready  to  cut  in 
May.  Out  when  the  shoots  begiu  to  start  from  the 


A  Field  of  Alfalfa  in  Norfolk  County,  Mass.  Fig.  279 


Expert  Alfalfa  Growing 

The  Crop  for  New  England 

NT.  of  the  best  known  authorities  on  the  Alfalfa 
crop  is  I  .  E.  Mayo  of  Medfield,  Norfolk  Coun¬ 
ty.  Mass.,  president  of  the  New  England  Alfalfa 
(trowers’  Association,  which  numbers  125  members, 
representing  (j00  to  1.000  acres.  II is  success  is 
founded  on  12  years'  experience,  fortified  by  dose 
study  of  the  methods  of  other  experts  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  While 
liis  acreage  is  far  surpassed  by  such  growers  as 
Ames  of  Bristol  County.  Mass.,  with  150  acres,  and 
by  several  large  Worcester  County  growers,  his  rec¬ 
ord  for  long  continued  and  progressive  success  with 
the  crop  is  perhaps  without  an  equal  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  1 1  is  fields  of  six  to  eight  acres  show  up  beau¬ 
tifully  this  Spring,  with  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  even 
stand  and  few  or  none  of  the  gaps  or  grassy  spots 
so  common  in  many  Alfalfa  lots.  His  confidence  is 
inspiring. 

"I  would  raise  Alfalfa,”  he  declares,  "if  I  had  to 
reseed  every  two  years.  It  costs  not  much  more 
than  to  seed  to  clover  properly,  and  the  three  cut¬ 
tings  of  one  season  would  he  ample  return.  I  have 


the  soil  rich  and  fairly  free  of  weeds.  If  early 
potatoes  are  grown,  it  is  possible  to  dig  them  in 
August  and  seed  at  once  to  Alfalfa,  after  liming. 
But  late  potatoes  are  mostly  grown.  After  digging 
them  I  would  apply  two  tons  of  ground  limestone. 
Heading  growers  are  using  this  form  of  lime,  as  the 
most,  practicable  kind.  Caustic  lime  is  hard  on  the 
men  and  team.  When  the  men  come  in  choked  and 
with  necks  raw,  they  don't  feel  very  good.  Ground 
limestone  is  easy  to  handle.  It  costs  $.'5.10  per  ton 
delivered  here.  It  will  pay  to  use  it  on  almost  any 
land  for  general  crops.  Apply  anytime,  but  not  just 
before  a  potato  crop.  Then  plow  in  Fall  or  Spring. 
Add  a  good  dressing  of  manure  as  if  seeding  to 
grass.  Harrow  thoroughly.  Sow  oats  in  the  Spring. 
After  the  oafs  have  been  cut,  do  not  plow,  hut  disk 
the  surface  thoroughly.  It  is  best  not  to  plow  them 
because  that  breaks  up  the  compact  surface  below 
and  tends  to  heaving  and  winter-killing  of  the  young 
Alfalfa  plants. 

“The  seed  Question  is  a  hard  one.  I  am  using 
Griipm  and  Montana  Alfalfa.  These  two  kinds  are 
so  much  alike  that  some  authorities  consider  them 
identical.  My  earlier  seedings  were  of  the  so-called 
‘common'  or  Western  Alfalfa  which  seems  to  have 


cut  38  tons  green  Alfalfa  from  two  measured  acres 
in  one  year,  leaving  the  late  growth  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection,  which  is  important.  That  is  equal  to  10  or 
11  tons  dry  from  two  acres.  The  next  year  the  yield 
should  be  about  P>  tons  per  acre,  green,  in  three 
cuttings.  Even  an  old  seven-year  lot  that  needs  re¬ 
seeding  will  give  at  least  one  cutting  to  yield  as 
much  ns,  or  more,  than  clover.” 

"What  is  the  secret  of  success  with  Alfalfa?" 

'Tile  two  most  important  points,"  replied  Mr. 
Mayo,  "are  lime  and  inoculation.  But  there  is  no 
secret.  Almost  anything  you  do  for  Alfalfa  really 
ought  to  be  done  for  clover,  or  for  any  hay  crop  for 
complete  success." 

"Will  you  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  just  how 
it  should  he  done?” 

"Alfalfa  will  gnnv  almost  anywhere,  except  that 
it  does  not  like  wet  feet.  But  to  start  with  the 
crop.  I  will  use  my  best  piece  of  land.  I  prefer  a 
sloping  surface  as  a  safeguard  against  water  col¬ 
lecting  and  forming  an  icy  surface  in  Spring  in 
unfavorable  seasons,  which  is  especially  injurious 
to  the  common  or  Turkestan  Alfalfa.  Never  use 
sod  land. 

"The  ideal  rotation  is  potatoes;  oats  and  Alfalfa. 
Potato  land  is  usually  well  fertilized,  and  leaves 


been  originally  the  Turkestan  Alfalfa.  The  Grimm 
or  Montana  is  much  to  he  preferred,  because  it  is 
more  hardy.  The  root  system  of  the  Grimm  is  side¬ 
ways  or  lateral  rather  than  tap-rooted.  It  is  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa  that  has  turned  failure  into  success 
with  several  leading  growers.  The  difficulty  is  to 
get  pure  seed.  Much  of  it  is  adulterated  with  life 
cheaper  common  or  Western  variety,  and  I  should 
try  to  buy  direct  from  a  reputable  grower  of  the 
Grimm  seed. 

"I  sow  15  pounds  to  the  acre  with  a  drill.  It 
would  take  20  pounds,  sowing  broadcast,  and  it  will 
pay  to  own  or  hire  a  drill  for  t*he  saving  in  seed 
alone.  The  drilled  planting  is  likely  to  give  a  more 
even  stand,  and  it  permits  the  use  of  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  to  kill  weeds  ami  June  grass  among  the 
young  plants.  The  drill  is  desirable  also  for.  sow¬ 
ing  clover  and  grain,  and  should  bo  used  much  more 
commonly  than  if  is  at  present. 

"Inoculation  is  important.  I  started  without  it, 
and  progress  was  slow.  My  first  Alfalfa  12  years 
ago  was  a  little  patch  of  the  common  variety  sown 
where  a  large  manure  pile  had  been.  It  was  rich 
enough  to  carry  the  plants  without  nodules  on  the 
roots  to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air.  When  I  took 
lip  these  plants  some  of  them  had  developed  nod- 


roots  for  the  second  cutting,  this  will  usually  he 
about  the  time  of  the  first  blossoming,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  shoots  from  the  root  is  the 
only  reliable  guide.  The  next  cutting  comes  about 
.'!<)  days  later,  and  the  third  comes  in  August.  I 
top-dress  with  manure  as  on  grassland,  after  the 
second  or  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  each  year.  The 
fourth  cutting,  or  growth,  should  be  let  alone,  to 
serve  as  Winter  protection.  Many  consider  this 
point  a  secret  of  success,  and  I  regard  it  as  very 
important.  The  top-dressing  also  helps  protect  the 
plants.  Some  cover  heavily  with  manure  for  this 
purpose. 

“The  main  risk  is  that  of  an  occasional  bad  sea¬ 
son;  the  kind  that  kills  out  clover.  We  are  not  yet 
sure  how  much  of  had  conditions  the  resistant 
Grimm  Alfalfa  will  stand.  It  is  very  hardy.  I 
am  experimenting  with  the  Cossack,  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  Variegated,  and  other  very  hardy  kinds,  in  a 
small  way.  but  cannot  say  yet  what  they  amount 
to.  There  is  a  new  kind  with  creeping  habit  of 
growth,  that  is  being  tested.  Probably  we  shall  hie 
upon  some  variety  that  is  better  for  the  Northeast 
than  anything  yet  grown.  But  meanwhile  there  is 
no  reason  why  every  dairyman  should  not  at  least 
try  the  crop.  None  of  our  fodder  crops  is  sure 
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to  succeed  well  every  year.  Alfalfa  will  pay  even 
for  one  year's  cutting.  It  it  not  very  hard  to  plow 
an  old  field,  and  reseeding  costs  not  much  more  than 
clover.  Willi  fairly  good  seasons,  it  will  last  from 
three  to  seven  years.” 

About  curing  Alfalfa,  Mr.  Mayo  has  little  to  say 
from  experience,  because  tlie  product  is  all  fed 
green  as  a  soiling  crop.  It  is  put  to  excellent  use 
in  keeping  up  the  Summer  milk  flow  of  his  well- 
known  Holstein  herd.  One  cow  at  time  of  this  in¬ 
terview  was  testing  93  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and 
another,  six  years  old,  was  giving  84  pounds,  on 
shredded  corn  silage  and  grain.  The  rich  Alfalfa 
forage  makes  the  very  best  of  feed  for  keeping  up  a 
heavy  flow  all  through  the  Summer.  He  has  about 
seven  acres,  which  is  considered  enough  for  the 
rotation  of  his  small  farm,  hut  more  land  has  been 
secured  and  he  will  plant  three  or  four  acres  addi¬ 
tional  to  Alfalfa  this  Summer.  Three  acres  of  it 
is  in  a  bearing  apple  orchard.  The  Alfalfa  grows 
close  to  the  trees,  which  have  a  thrifty  appearance. 
Mr.  Mayo  thinks  the  crop  positively  helps  the  trees 
because  of  the  nitrogen  it  adds  to  the  land.  The 
soil  of  all  (lie  fields  is  a  medium  sandy  loam,  the 
kind  that  produces  grass  well  for  a  year  or  two.  but 
which  needs  top-dressing  to  hold  well.  The  surface 
is  rolling,  and  the  subsoil  is  sandy  with  some  gravel. 
The  land  has  always  been  quite  liberally  manured. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  Alfalfa  is  sure  to  take 
a  leading  place  as  a  soiling  crop.  Very  little  of  if 
in  New  England,  he  says,  is  made  into  hay,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  is  proving  worth  more  as  a  green 
feed  than  when  handled  in  any  other  way. 

G.  B.  F. 

The  Care  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Handling 
Part  II. 

DEPTH  OF  PLANTING. — In  any  case  the  tubers 
are  not  formed  in  the  soil  exactly  as  far  down  as 
the  seed  is  planted.  With  very  shallow  planting 
they  may  form  below,  but  are  generally  between  the 
seed  piece  and  the  surface.  Planting  deeper  does 
increase  the  depth  of  setting  to  some  extent.  The 
quest  ions  of  depth  of  planting  brings  up  that  of  level 
culture  and  ridging,  as  potatoes  to  lie  ridged  are 
generally  planted  shallow,  and  those  for  level  cul¬ 
ture  deep.  Most  potatoes  planted  by  hand  are  put 
i).  too  shallow  and  not-  many  planters  work  as  deep 
as  they  should.  I  like  to  plant  deep  because  it  al¬ 
lows  plenty  of  soil  stirring  to  kill  weeds.  There  is 
sure  to  be  some  ridging  by  the  cultivator  later,  by 
the  tools  working  the  soil  towards  the  plants, 
and  usually  a  light  horse  hoe  also. 

PLANTING  TOOLS. — Ill  specialized  potato-grow¬ 
ing  sections  like  Maine  and  Long  Island  most  of 
the  seed  is  planted  with  machine  planters.  Planters 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  as  potato  grow¬ 
ing  becomes  more  the  leading  item  in  the  income  of 
farms.  The  farms  with  small  areas  in  potatoes, 
those  with  very  stony  or  steep  land,  and  southern 
regions  where  the  labor  is  cheap  and  not  likely  to 
handle  machine  tools  well  are  the  places  where 
band  planting  remains  the  main  reliance. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PLANTERS.— The  cost  of  the 
machine  planter  and  the  saving  of  time  in  planting 
are  not  the  only  things  to  consider  in  buying.  A 
good  machine  puts  the  seed  down  into  freshly  opened 
and  cool  moist  soil.  This  prevents  the  freshly  cut 
seed  from  drying  out.  It  helps  to  prevent  rotting 
of  the  seed  in  Spring  when  late  blight  germs  are  in 
the  seed,  by  keeping  the  seed  at  a  temperature  too 
low  for  the  rot  germs  to  grow  well.  No  matter  how 
carefully  a  man  may  try  to  drop  he  is  sure  to  leave 
the  seed  iu  a  row  wider  than  that  left,  by  the  plant¬ 
er.  If  the  seed  is  only  in  a  space  of  a  single  inch  to 
right  and  left  of  the  line  through  the  center  of  the 
furrow  the  cultivator  teeth  must  hfe  kept  that  much 
farther  away  from  the  row,  or  injury  will  result. 
Careless  hired  men  often  drop  several  inches  on 
each  side.  I  had  that  called  to  my  notice  the  year 
I  bought  a  planter.  The  previous  year,  with  hand 
planting,  I  had  set  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  culti¬ 
vator  on  each  side  of  the  row  just  as  close  to  the 
row  as  they  could  he  run  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  With  the  machine  planter  I  found  that  I 
could  narrow  up  the  steels  over  an  inch  on  each 
side,  and  of  course  in  that  way  plant  the  rows  closer 
together,  getting  more  rows  to  the  acre  and  of 
course  better  yields.  Then  I  planted  the  rows  40 
inches  apart.  Now  with  larger  tops  from  richer 
soil  I  plant  only  35  inches.  Where  hand  planting 
in  hills  is  used  care  should  be  taken  to  drop  the 
seed  while  walking  in  the  direction  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  cultivation  will  be  given,  usually  the 
long  way  of  the  field.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the 
row  straight  going  ahead  than  to  keep  the  dropping 
right  on  the  cross  marks.  Another  thing  which  in¬ 


creases  the  yield  is  to  imitate  machine  planting  by 
only  opening  the  furrows  just  ahead  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  and  covering  right  after.  This  prevents  the 
soil  and  seed  from  drying  out. 

TYPES  OF  PLANTERS.— Machine  planters  are 
of  two  types.  One  has  a  platform  feed-wheel  and 
uses  two  men.  a  driver  and  a  second  man  to  regulate 
the  misses  and  doubles  on  the  feed-wheel.  In  11 
years  I  have  had  but  one  feeder  who  failed  to  get 
practically  100  per  cent,  stand.  The  picker  type 
planters  need  only  a  driver.  With  small  round  seed 
and  the  best  conditions  these  miss  not  over  five  per 
cent.,  but  with  cut  seed  or  rough  and  stony  land 
the  misses  may  reach  20  per  cent.  Either  planter 
should  have  the  seed  cut  as  blocky  as  possible  to 
feed  well. 

CAREFLL  PLANTING.— The  marketing  tools 
should  he  run  with  great  care  to  get  the  rows  straight 
for  hand  planting.  Every  crook  makes  a  place  where 
the  cultivator  teeth  will  do  some  damage  every  time 
through.  Often  it  will  pay  to  go  twice  in  a  row 
to  get  it  straight.  In  light  and  mellow  soils  a 
three- tooth  corn-marker  will  make  a  mark  deep 
enough  for  potatoes  if  shod  with  iron  points.  We 
are  often  deceived  as  to  the  depth  of  the  mark  by. 
looking  at  the  depth  below  the  earth  thrown  out 
at  the  sides  of  the  mark.  The  only  way  to  he  sure 
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of  t lie  right  depth  is  to  brush  away  this  dirt  and 
try  the  level  of  the  surface  with  a  straight-edge 
three  or  four  feet  long.  It  will  surprise  anyone  to 
see  how  shallow  the  mark  really  is  below  the  true 
level  of  the  surface.  For  stony  soils  a  small  open¬ 
ing  plow  is  better  to  get  depth  enough.  A  two- 
horse  biller  used  for  covering  makes  a  ridge  which 
is  fine  to  work  down  with  harrow  or  leveler  in  a 
few  days  to  kill  weeds.  This  must  not  he  delayed 
too  long,  or  the  sprouts  will  lie  damaged.  If  the 
soil  is  too  stony  for  that  the  covering  would  better 
be  done  with  a  hoe.  Right  there  is  where  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  deep  mark  comes.  A  harrow  can  be 
run  over  the  deep  mark  without  tearing  out  the 
seed,  and  a  lot  of  weeds  killed.  With  soils  as  damp 
and  loose  as  those  of  Maine  it  may  pay  to  cover 
the  plants  with  a  ridger  when  they  are  several  inch¬ 
es  high,  but  I  have  seen  eases  in  central  New  York 
where  such  covering  in  our  drier  climate  resulted 
in  the  soil  baking  so  hard  that  the  plants  were 
nearly  all  killed.  daniel  dean. 


Mulching  Peaches 

EVERAL  growers  have  asked  recently  whether 
or  not  mulching  could  he  used  successfully  on 
peaches,  and  if  so.  what  was  the  best  procedure  in 
starting  and  maintaining  it.  This  is  not  an  easy 
question.  Of  course  most  people  would  say  at  once 
that  mulching  would  never  do  on  peaches,  and  that 
nothing  hut  tillage  should  ever  be  used  on  them. 
This,  moreover,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  general  ad¬ 
vice.  But  the  same  statements  were  formerly  made 
about  apples,  and  nothing  else  was  even  suspected  in 
the  case  of  citrus  fruits.  But  even  in  the  latter 
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fruits,  during  the  past  Summer  the  writer  observed 
some  very  striking  examples  of  the  marked  super¬ 
iority  of  a  good  mulch  of  straw  or  other  plant  ma¬ 
terials  over  the  best  of  tillage.  It  would  not  be 
especially  surprising  therefore  if  we  should  find 
later  that  a  proper  mulching  practice  had  consider¬ 
able  value  even  for  peaches.  In  fact  we  now  know 
of  a  few  isolated  eases,  where  the  mulch  method 
has  been  used  with  success  on  peaches  for  several 
years.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
advise  it  generally.  The  peach  is  such  a  rapid 
grower  and  ravenous  feeder,  and  the  trees  are  usu¬ 
ally  set  so  close  together  that  it  is  generally  im¬ 
possible  to  get  enough  mijleh. 

It  should  he  realized,  morever,  that  there  is  some 
danger  from  fire  wherever  the  mulch  has  to  cover 
the  ground  so  completely  as  would  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  mature  peach  trees.  We  believe  there¬ 
fore  that  most  growers  should  continue  to  use  the 
generally  approved  practice  of  tillage  for  the  great 
majority  of  their  peach  plantations.  If  anyone  feels, 
however,  that  mulching  would  he  desirable  and 
feasible  under  his  conditions,  he  should  first  try  it 
out  on  a  small  but  typical  portion  of  the  orchard 
before  extending  it  to  any  large  areas. 

In  such  cases,  a  good  way  to  make  the  change  and 
get  the  mulch  started  is  to  grow  a  good  cover  crop 
of  rye  and  vetch  or  their  equivalent.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  keep  this  cover  crop  mowed  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  trees,  and  allow  it  to  grow  in  the 
interspaces.  Then  cut  the  latter  about  as  the  rye 
is  beginning  to  blossom,  allow  it  to  dry.  and  then 
rake  it  up  around  the  trees.  It  should  not  he 
brought  too  close  to  the  trunks,  however,  and  it 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  some  efficient  pro¬ 
tection  against  mice,  as  they  will  even  attack  trees 
when  they  get  a  good  chance. 

In  the  later  handling  of  the  interspaces,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  advisable  to  get  some  kind  of  a  perennial 
leguminous  crop  growing  there,  if  convenient  to  do 
so,  and  then  cut  if  as  often  as  necessary  and  add 
it  to  the  mulch.  Alfalfa  or  possibly  Alsike  should 
be  useful  for  this.  It  is  also  probable  that  Hairy 
vetch  might  be  of  some  service  in  this  way.  if  enough 
of  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  each  time  before  cut¬ 
ting.  In  general,  however,  most  of  the  mulch  on 
peaches  is  likely  to  have  to  come  from  outside 
sources,  especially  as  the  trees  near  maturity. 

Fenu.  State  College:  j.  r.  stewart. 

It.  N.-Y. — It  is  understood  that  a  "mulch”  means 
any  organic  covering  like  manure,  straw,  leaves  or 
“anything  that  will  rot,”  left  on  the  soil  under  the 
trees  to  decay. 


Handling  Manure  for  the  Greenhouse 

I  haw  been  much  interested  in  recent  articles  on 
phosphates.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hauling  a 
quantity  <>f  horse  manure  and  piling  it  lip  in  a  flat-top 
pile  to  rot  for  use  in  greenhouses  and  garden.  I  level 
and  tramp  each  load  down,  then  spread  three  or  four 
buckets  of  acid  phosphate  to  make  the  compost  strong 
in  phosphates;  then  I  sprinkle  a  little  land  plaster  on 
to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia,  and  am  mul.v  for  another 
load  of  manure,  and  so  oil  until  pile  is  high  enough. 
If  I  find  it  is  getting  dry  T  add  water.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  this  good  practice,  and  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
acid  phosphate  reverting  to  an  insoluble  form  if  pile 
is  unused  for  some  months?  Will  the  land  plaster  in¬ 
jure  the  acid  phosphate  in  any  way?  Could  I  handle 
my  compost  in  any  better  way?  J.  n.  r$. 

Lansdmvne,  Fa. 

I1IS  method  of  handling  the  manure  is  right. 
The  addition  of  the  acid  phosphate  will  bal¬ 
ance  the  manure  well,  as  most  manure  is  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid.  -The  land  plaster  will  not  set 
the  ammonia  of  the  manure  free,  nor  will  it  cause 
the  acid  phosphate  to  revert  and  become  less  avail¬ 
able.  The  plaster  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  effect  from  lime  itself.  The  lime  will 
make  a  chemical  combination  with  the  superphos¬ 
phate,  as  was  fully  explained  in  the  recent  articles, 
and  in  this  way  the  phosphate  will  become  less 
available.  The  lime  will  also  act  to  set  free  some 
of  the  ammonia  in  the  manure.  We  use  the  lime 
when  making  up  a  compost  of  muck  because  of  this 
very  action,  since  it  starts  a  fermentation  and  makes 
the  ammonia  in  the  muck  more  available.  In  the 
ease  of  the  horse  manure,  however,  these  ferments 
will  go  on  thoroughly  without  the  need  of  lime  and 
thus  lime  should  not  be  used  with  the  manure.  The 
land  plaster,  however,  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
combining  with  the  superphosphate  except  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent.  It  would,  however,  act  to  save  some  of 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure  which  might  otherwise 
he  lost.  The  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  only  sugges¬ 
tion  would  lie  to  add  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Manure  of  this  kind  should  he  strongly  reinforced 
with  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  needs  also  additional 
potash  to  make  it  a  complete  fertilizer.  This  year, 
however,  the  price  of  potash  is  so  high  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  Imy  it  for  such  use. 


Crown  Lands  and  Farm  Loans 

THE  State  of  New  York,  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  succeeded  to  the  Crown  Lands  of 
the  Province — quite  a  considerable  acreage  at  that 
time — and  further  took  over  many  estates,  former¬ 
ly  the  property  of  Tories  and  disaffected  persons. 

These  lands  in  the  early  days  were  sold  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Land  Board,  when  approved  by  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General.  A  cash  deposit  of  one-quarter  of 
the  agreed  price,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  six 
equal  installments,  were  the  terms  upon  which  these 
lands  were  sold.  Later,  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  plotted  many  of  the  State's  holdings  and 
these  were  sold  at  public  sales.  By  escheat,  by 
sales  for  unpaid  taxes,  other  hinds 
came  into  the  State's  possession  and, 
about  30  years  ago,  the  State  began 
acquiring  by  purchase  a  forest  domain 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills. 

These  latter  lands  cannot  be  sold  or 

Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  early 
thirties  of  the  last  century  found  it¬ 
self  with  a  surplus  and  nothing  par- 
ticular  to  spend  it  for,  so  it  was  de- 

rata  among  the  States.  The  allotment. 
to  New  York  State  was  $5,352,01)4.38 
and  this  sum  was  distributed  among 
the  counties  of  the  State  according  to 
population.  By  enactment  of  the 

Legislature  the  income  of  this  amount.  hr  'if- 
except  $25,000  deeded  to  capital  of 

school  fund,  was  to  he  annually  up-  - - 

plied  to  the  school  literature  funds  of 
the  State.  The  money  was  loaned 

upon  farm  lands  by  the  Loan  Commissioners  of  sent  plants  from  the  College  afterv 
whom  there  were  two  in  each  county,  appointed  by  that  they  were  effecting  the  eradicate 
the  Governor  and  the  Senate,  except,  in  Onondaga  forever  from  their  farms.  However,  I 
County,  where  they  were  elected.  These  Commis-  in  touch  with  persons  whom  I  know 
sioners  gave  bonds  for  their  trust  and  reported  an-  eased  plants  available, 
nually  to  the  State  Comptroller:  they  received  from  Cornell  University. 


Mi  A  SECT  IJN.H  Kl.— There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  danger  from 
certain  kinds  of  insects  is  greater  in 
a  newly  broken-up  pasture  than  it  usu¬ 
ally  is  in  soils  that  have  been  under 
cultivation.  Pasture  sod  often  con¬ 

tains  large  numbers  of  both  wire 
worms  and  white  grubs  and  these,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  frequently  do  great 
injury  to  the  potato  crop.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  no  satisfactory  method  of  pro- 
Section  from  the  attacks  of  these  in- 

-  sects  has  been  discovered.  Breaking 

up  the  pasture  turf  late  in  (lie  Fall  may 
prove  of  some  benefit,  especially  in 
connection  with  white  grubs.  These  insects  have  a 
life  cycle  extending  over  about  three  years.  If  they 
have  been  abundant  in  a  pasture  turf  some  of  them 
will  have  entered  the  dormant  condition  and  will 
be  present  in  the  form  of  pupa*,  and  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  would  emerge  the  following  Summer 
as  May  (June)  beetles.  Ii»  so  far  as  these  are 
brought  up  from  lower  soil  levels  to  the  surface  or 
close  to  the  surface,  there  is  great  probability  that 
they  will  he  killed  by  the  frost.  This,  however, 
while  a  desirable  result,  may  not  have  any  material 
influence  upon  the  degree  of  injury  to  the  potato 
crop  of  the  following  season,  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  injury  to  the  potato  crop  is  done  by  the 
partially  grown  worms  present  in  the  soil  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Late  Fall  plowing  is  much 

_  less  effective  in  destroying  these  than 

in  destroying  the  pupa*  because,  though 


Extension  Spraying  in  South  Jersey.  Fig.  281.  See  page  770 


Old  Pasture  Land  for  Potatoes 

Part  III. 


RESULTS, — III  this  field  a  good  corn  crop  has  been 
obtained  only  where  potash  has  been  used.  No 
other  material,  no  other  combination  of  materials 
experimented  with,  is  capable  of  giving  a  good  crop, 
it  is  perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  on  this  soil 


Getting  Ready  for  a  Joy  Forever.  Fig.  282.  See  page  770 


potash  in  available  form  is  the  element  chiefly  re¬ 
quired  for  the  production  of  the  corn  crop.  The 
same  has  been  found  to  be  true  concerning  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  other  crops,  more  particularly  clover  and 
Soy  beans.  In  this  field  there  is  one  plot  to  which 
land  plaster  has  been  applied  annually  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  nothing  else  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  uni¬ 
form  application  of  lime  already  referred  to.  If 
land  plaster  exercises  an  important  influence  in 
liberating  soil  potash,  then  this  plot  should  have 
given  a  materially  larger  crop  than  the  no-fertilizer 
plots.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  The  average 
yield  of  corn  on  the  plaster  plot  exceeds  the  average 
on  the  no-fertilizer  plots  only  3.42  bushels.  The  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  is  unavoidable  that  the  plaster 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  llurul  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


General  Farm  Topics 


pig\p*i  New  Fall  Catalog 

rll  rt  Duick  Buibs 

*  /lzs/  out 

Send  no  money!  Just  send  a  postcard  and  get 
this  complete  new  price  list,  It  shows  you  how¬ 
to  get  imported  bulbs  for  half  the  price  you 
have  heretofore  paid  through  middlemen.  Gives 
you  the  very  lowest  prices  on  high-grade  im¬ 
ported  Dutch  Bulbs — 

Hyacinths 

Tulips 

Narcissus 

Daffoc  ill 

Spanish  Iris 

Crocus 

Lilias 

Special  prices  on  all  bulbs  ordered  before  July  1 

We  import  thou  sands  of  dollars  worth  of  these 
bulbs  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland. 
The  bulbs  are  packed  by  the  grower  and  for¬ 
warded  to  you  as  soon  as  they  reach  this 
country.  This  plan  gives  you  much  better 
bulbs  for  le*a  money/ 

Send  or  your  catalog  note.  Don’t  plan  your 
Fall  planting  until  you  see  thi9  catalog.  Learn 
how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money.  Write  for 
the  book  today.  Address 

LLIOTT  NURSERY  CO.  ffiSSMrar 


The  Pictures 

Big  Vegetables.-  Mrs.  M.  J.  Clark  of 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  sends  the  photo¬ 
graph  shown  at  Fig.  2, SO,  page  768.  She 
says  this  is  some  of  their  best  vegetables, 
which  were  raised  on  a  rundown  farm 
after  seven  years  of  hard  work.  It  makes 
a  remarkable  showing,  and  we  well  know 
how  much  work  has  been  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  crops  on  naturally  poor  land. 
Many  of  us  start  in  at  this  season  of  the 
year  fully  determined  to  make  just  such 
a  showing  as  is  seen  in  this  picture,  but 
the  great  majority  of  us  in  September 
would  hardly  care  to  give  great  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  average  results  of  our  toil. 
Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
and  interest  in  this  matter  of  trying  to 
beat  our  previous  records  in  the  garden, 
and  the  more  we  try  the  more  respect  we 
are  bound  to  have  for  the  energetic  and 
careful  people  who  can  make  such  a 
showing  as  Mrs.  Clark  gives  us  here. 

Extension  Spraying. — The  picture  at 
Fig.  281  shows  liow  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
sprayed  to  the  vine  crops  in  some  parts 
of  Southern  New  Jersey.  These  crops 
must  be  sprayed  in  order  to  carry  them 
through  safely,  and  when  the  vines  be¬ 
gin  to  run  and  cover  the  ground  it  will 
do  about  as  much  harm  as  good  to  drive 
through  with  the  ordinary  sprayer  and 
smash  down  the  vines  and  fruit.  There¬ 
fore  iu  many  cases  such  a  device  as  is 
here  shown  can  be  used.  As  will  be  seen 
the  pipes  and  nozzles  are  attached  to  a 
long  pole,  carried  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  end.  A  long  pipe  is  attached  from 
the  sprayer  to  this  pole,  so  that  by  driv¬ 
ing  once  through  the  field  a  very  wide 
space  can  be  spread  with  the  sprayer 
driven  directly  down  upon  the  vines.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  are%  resorted  to  year 
after  year  to  take  care  of  these  crops, 
and  the  heavy  sprayers  of  the  present 
time,  while  excellent  to  operate  from  a 
central  point,  are  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
to  drive  directly  through  many  truck  or 
fruit  crops.  Such  an  extension  as  is 
shown  in  the  picture  helps  iu  such  cases, 
although  a  good  deal  of  hand  labor  is 
required  to  work  them  properly. 

Beautifying  The  Grounds. — It  is 
now  or  never  for  this  year  for  beautify¬ 
ing  the  ground  around  the  house.  Many 
a  farmer  has  neglected  this  too  long, 
and  he  ought  to  take  a  day  off  this 
Spring  and  help  the  women  folks  fix  up 
the  yard  with  a  flower  garden  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Our  picture,  Fig.  282,  shows  how 
one  man  gels  at  it.  and  he  is  having 
more  fun  in  looking  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  effect  than  he  ever  had  working  in 
the  field.  This  fixing  up  the  home 
grounds  is  not  entirely  a  woman’s  job  by 
any  means,  nor  is  it  to  be  compared  en¬ 
tirely  with  putting  on  your  black  coat 
and  sitting  around  at  some  comfort¬ 
able  job.  There  is  solid  value  iu  these 
times  in  fixing  up  the  place.  Many  a 
man  has  been  obliged  to  take  from  lo1#*, 
or  more,  less  for  his  property  than  be 
could  have  obtained  if  the  ground  had 
been  nicely  seeded  to  a  lawn,  and  the 
house  well  surrounded  tvith  flowers  or 
shrubs.  If  a  man  wanted  to  sell  a  horse 
or  a  cow  to  the  best  advantage,  be  would 
have  them  well  cleaned  up  and  smoothed 
before  he  showed  them  for  sale,  and  it  is 
strange  sometimes  that  farmers  Avill  not 
see  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  their 
property.  It  is  the  women  folks  gen¬ 
erally  who  want  to  do  this  work,  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  farmers 
have  considered  it  rather  a  side  issue. 
If  they  Avill  think  for  a  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  see  how  much  a  clean 
lawn  and  pleasant  grounds  around  the 
bouse  actually  add  to  the  value  of  real 
estate. 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing,  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam,  gasoline 
engine  or  tread  power.  Made  in  four  sizes  and 
various  styles.  We  also  make  ensilage  cutter, 
corn  shellers,  etc.  Send  lor  our  catalog  today 
and  learn  all  about  our  line  ol  threshers  and 
other  machinery. 


Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Why  Not  Cut  Off  the 
Two  Cars  of  Filler? 


H  ■  if!  ■  BA  Choice  collection  of  named 
I1A  H  I  f  &1  !S  "  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
and  show.  12  for  $1.  CANNAS 
A  tine  collection  of  Bronze  and  Green  Leaved.  10  for 
SI  . 25;  both  for  S2  postpaid.  Ralph  Benjamin. Calverton.L  I 


It  takes  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Fertilizers  to  our  farmers 
every  season.  Forty  per  cent. 
—  2  cars  out  of  5 — is  Filler. 
Order  higher  grades  and  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  for  your  active 
Nitrogen  and  save  freight. 

The  greater  producing  capacity  of 
high-grade  fertilizers  without  much 
filler  means  bigger  out-bound 
tonnage  for  railroads  and  bigger 
purchases  by  farmers. 

Send  for  "Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen.” 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 


-350  varieties  5e.  up.  postpaid.  Catalog 

,J.  S.  GK1FFING,  Cutchogue,  N.  X 


true  to  name  Id 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines*  shrubs,  etc., - — -  -- 

small  or  lar>ie  lots  el  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed  by 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York.  Write  for  but  free  catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  0  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

bonding  mrl-tie.  STRAW  liKKHV,  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
lUKKY,  GOiiSFBEUIM.  (CURaST.  GRATE.  ASPARAGUS, 

ri  an  ARP.,  caixii  i.oweR.  cm,  pry.  sweet  potato, 

TOMATO,  BEET,  I.E  I  1  IT  I  .  I’EITI  II,  KUO  IT.ANTB}  I'  KITT. 

SHADE.  ORJiAME.Vl  Al,  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

First  elfti-s  stork  stunned  prepaid  to  Non'  EDsrlnnd  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  at  reasonable  prices.  CsliiWik  /rce. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  Carolina,  Early  Guidejl.  I'p  Rivers,  Big  Stem 
,ier.-,ey,  Y’eilow  and  Red  Jersey.  Naiiry  Hall,  and 
.Southern  Queen-  5,nui)cir  more.  $t_25  per  L, DUO.  1,000. 
SI  00.  100,  postpaid  35c.  Fot  the  vast  twenty  years  I 
have  made  a  specially  of  selecting,  and  propagation 
til  the  Sweet  Rotate.  Can  guarantee  yon  strong, 
healthy  plants,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  ll-t  free.  H.  AUSTIN.  Felton.  Del. 


Why  Take  Chances  With  Others  Since 


UCPCTARI  C  PI  UlTC  P01ATC  TOMATO  PEPPER  CAULI- 
VtbtlAbLt  PLAN  I  5  f\owER,  CABBAGE  AND  EGG 

PLANTS.  TotnalO, $1-25  pet  1.00U;  5.000  nr  11101  eatSl  per 
1,1100.  t'(ild,:ifie,*ljper  1,01)04  10. 1)00,  $8  .SO  Catalogue 
Tree  MICHAEL,  N\  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


won  over  all  competitors  at  Experiment  Station. 
Wooster,  O.  Costs  only  $1  for  acre  size  can  delivered 
next  mail.  State  Kind  wanted.  It's  In  powdered  form 
and  sticks  to  seed.  Tell  your  friends  about  “Nature's 
Easy  Way."  Postal  brings  proof. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co., 

Box  190  -  -  Baltic,  Ohio 


UNLOAD6^ 

ALONE 


quicker  than  a  man  can  un¬ 
hitch  and  hitch  a  team.  Not 
onlyfor  hay  bui  ior  loading  and 
unloading  groin,  coal,  fertiliz¬ 
er,  machinery,  etc.  You  can  save 
Iwo-lhirds  of  work  and  lime  with  an 


Farmers  who  nave  nseo  nay-caps  me 
generally  well  satisfied  with  them.  I  he 
objection  occasionally  heard  is  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  adjust  and  fasteu 
them.  However,  they  are  accounted  of 
great  help  in  the  saving  of  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  grains  in  shock.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  Alfalfa;  the  first  cutting  is  so 
early  that  catching  weather  is  often  en¬ 
countered,  which  renders  the  curing  of 
tliis  crop  almost  impossible  without  them. 
An  Alfalfa,  grower  once  related  this  ex¬ 
perience  to  me.  The  first  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  was  so  heavy  that  the  supply  of  caps 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Bran  sacks 
were  used  on  a  few  shocks,  and  some 
were  left  unprotected.  After  a  long  spell 
of  rainy  weather,  iu  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  handle  the  crop,  the  part  capped 
was  found  in  good  shape.  Where  bran 
sacks  were  used  it  was  almost  worthless, 
and  where  unprotected,  utterly  worthless. 

Probably  the  best  material  to  use  is  a 
lightweight  canvas.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  oil  them  ;  4*4  feet  square  makes  a  very 
convenient  and  usable  size.  To  fasten, 
some  use  weights  at  the  corners,  some  use 
long  wooden  pins  fastened  to  the  corners. 
Many  of  the  larger  users  tie  them  on 
with  ropes  four  or  five  feet  long  fastened 
to  the  corners.  They  are  not  expensive, 
and  with  care  will  last  a  long  time. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN, 


ecd  o tatoes 

Free  from  blight,  from  the  well  known  Knowles- 
villa  potato  farms. initialling  the  -Sir  Walter  Kaleigh. 
Order*;  lilled  for  gov  quantity.  Write  for  prices. 

POMEROY  &  TILLMAN.  Knowlesville,  N.Y. 


Cost  lc.  a  load.  Operates  easily,  quickly  and  safely 

r  r~  I  MS  Special  pullc.v  for  your 

Free  Circulars  fljf  engines*  Guaranteed 

ffljV  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

jrTV 22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

JRKL?  Also  mfg's.  drap  sows  wood 
^  saws,  saw  and  shinglo  nulls. 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  lias 

higher  protein  content  titan  alfaltu. 
Write  for  p»i0**8  and  information. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


3  000.000.  Several  varieties  *1 

thousand.  C.t  BROWN,  Bndgerille,  Del. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 


POTATOES — Blls*,  Cobbler,  Ofaur,  llriimu  llnm*.  Six-Weeks, 
Mwiiex  maker,  Ohio,  Queen.  bJ  kind*.  W,  KURD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
Catalog 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Host  quality.  A  1st,.’  *;  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO,,  Oopt.  A  Baltimore,  Md 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard - 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..., 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . . 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . ..... 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 

Fruit  Handling  in  British  ColuniDia 

Bealby  . . . . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 


r  Get  Low  Prices 

|  :||  I  j  on  Berry  Boxes 

Write  lor  our  W " 

Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  M  l  Jl  TmUiUJ 

can  save  money  by  buying  direct  NM  , (Iffi/Mf 
from  the  lamest  /terry  box  ami  ’■J  .imh'ilUj  l"! 
basket  Factory  in  the.  Country,  ^l„il,l;„il..iii.tV/._z 

New  Albany  Bax  4  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Elderly  Bee-keeping 

She  may  be  a  grandmother,  this  white- 
haired,  capable-looking  woman  of  the 
frontispiece,  but  there’s  no  hint  of  the 
chimney  corner,  or  of  slowly  growing  blue 
yarn  socks,  about  her.  The  arm  that 
holds  the  smoker  still  has  the  punch,  and 
the  bare  face  and  hands  indicate  a  fear¬ 
lessness  £hat  defies  old  age.  And  why 
not  bee-keeping  for  elderly  people?  It  is 
a  gentle  art ;  it  requires  a  minimum 
amount  of  physical  labor;  and  it  takes 
one  out  of  doors  during  tile  delightful 


RIMnFR  TWIN  P  Farmer  agents  wanted 
UinULn  I  "TIliL  ,,ur  samples  ji  ml  pi  n 
TIIEO.  SORT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohi« 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson. . . . . . . . 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law..., 
Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport.... 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine . 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon.... . 


ir  bushel ;  E<*nd  crupper;  ripptio  early :  big  yield 

FRANK  H,  WOGD,  Stale  Education  Biiildmo  Albany.  N  Y 


Sr  c  n  ft  a  N  — G  o  I  d  e  n  Orange 
t  t  U  W  VJ  fX  Tl  K  rowed  yellow  tlmt 
Seed  Corn.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“How  are  the  plans  of  your  new  house 
coming  along?”  “Splendidly.  My  wife 
lias  finally  laid  out  all  the  cupboards  she 
wants,  and  now  all  the  architect's  got  to 
do  is  to  build  the  house  around  them.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


To<4nrl  Coad  Pnt'fi-’Taily  Michtoen,  'a  w liite  cap  dent, 

l estea  5eea  uorn  as  r.nrufniij  selected 

stock;  strong  germination ;  95  percent,.  Oil  llmboli. 
70  lbs..  $2.60:  shelled,  50  lbs.,  $2.46;  sacks  free.  Write 
for  circular  anti  price  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2c.:  ear.  10c.  J  N  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yerker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYerk 


Cfce  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Four  cross-bred  plums  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  propagating  grounds  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  two  of  each  cross,  were  planted 
some  time  ago.  One  of  each  cross  is 
growing  well,  while  the  other  two,  while 
still  with  green  stems,  have  not  started, 
and  may  not  do  so,  though  I  am  still 
hopiug  to  save  all. 

April  15th  I  set  out  a  large  tomato 
plant  as  a  Sort  of  advance  guard  to  test 
its  ability  to  survive.  We  bad  contin¬ 
uous  cool  and  rainy  weather  through  the 
latter  half  of  April,  but  no  frost,  and  to¬ 
day.  May  3,  that  plant  has  set  two  clus¬ 
ters  of  green  tomatoes.  I  have  always 
noted  that  the  earlier  wo  get  tomato 
plants  out  and  live,  the  earlier  the  fruit¬ 
ing.  Had  I  ventured  to  sot  a  lot  of 
plants  at  the  same  time  this  one  went 
out  I  would  have  probably  bad  more 
plants  in  fruit,  for  tbe  plants  in  the 
frames  have  been  getting  very  strong, 
and  have  had  the  glass  off  them  most  of 
the  time  except  in  cool  nights.  Now  I 
have  the  stakes  set  and  will  gn  ahead 
with  the  planting,  for  May  lias  come  in 
with  some  warm  weather.  Itut  as  there 
is  always  risk  of  a  change  to  cold  till 
after  the  middle  of  May,  I  keep  a  good 
reserve  in  the  frames  where  they  can  be 
protected  if  necessary.  T  set  the  stakes 
two  feet  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
A  plant  is  set  to  each  stake  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem  and  the  suckers  kept 
pinched  out.  This  method  has  two  ad¬ 
vantages.  One  is  that  I  get  ripe  fruit 
a  little  earlier,  and  the  other  is  that  I 
can  keep  the  grass  out.  Where  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  tumble  on  the 
ground  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
clean  of  the  crab  grass  after  they  cover 
the  ground.  This  Summer  I  shall  plant 
a  lot  with  more  room  right  alongside 
those  on  the  stakes,  in  order  to  test  the 
difference  in  the  trained  ones  and  these 
that  will  he  left  to  their  natural  growth, 
i  believe  that  wo  get  more  tomatoes  from 
the  untrained  plants. 

Our  farmers  are  planting  largely  of 
tomatoes  for  the  canners  as  usual,  but 
not  so  many  are  contracting  the  crop, 
for  the  best  price  the  canners  are  offering 
is  $f>  a  ton,  and  many  think  that  they 
can  get  more  by  taking  tbe  chances.  But 
even  at  $0  there  are  some  who  can  make 
something,  while  as  in  other  crops  there 
are  many  who  make  small  yields,  and 
cannot  make  anything  at  that  price.  The 
farmer  who  makes  ten  to  fifteen  tons  an 
acre  can  afford  to  soil  on  contract  better 
than  the  man  who  makes  three  or  four 
tons.  “There  is  more  in  the  man  than 
in  the  land.” 

While  May  starts  with  beautiful 
weather,  crops  are  still  hack  ward.  Early 
peas,  which  should  now  be  podding,  are 
just  starting  to  bloom.  The  early  corn 
that  got  so  yellow  in  the  April  showers 
has  put  on  a  better  color  but  is  still 
small. 

The  first  planting  of  the  Biaek  Valen¬ 
tine  beans  got  up  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  increased  warmth,  and  they  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  But  I  stand  ready  to  turn  a 
furrow  over  them  if  the  weather  man 
predicts  frost. 

A  neighbor  who  planted  four  bushels 
of  the  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  beans  in 
April  has  been  very  uneasy  about  them 
in  the  cool  wot  weather,  but  they  are 
coining  all  right.  Mine  were  not  planted 
till  May  1st.  At  same  time  I  put  in 
Burpee’s  Green  Pod  Stringless  beans  to 
follow  the  Biaek  Valentine  and  give  us 
better  beans.  I  use  the  Biaek  Valen¬ 
tine  as  the  first  because  it  stands  more 
cold  than  any  string  beau  I  know  of.  I 
have  also  planted  some  Celestial  wax 
beans.  These  I  have  found  to  continue 
producing  pods  longer  than  any  other 
bean,  and  are  generally  free  from  rust 
and  anthracnose. 

In  the  flower  bed  the  Darwin  tulips 
are  now  the  show,  with  their  tall  stems 
so  different  from  the  early  tulips.  This 
makes  them  more  useful  for  cutting. 
Gannas  and  Dahlias  have  been  lifted  from 
their  Winter  beds  outdoors,  where  they 
have  wiutered  better  than  in  a  cellar, 
and  are  now  planted  for  the  Summer.  I 
have  just  finished  putting  up  a  woven 
wire  fence  with  steel  posts  set  in  con¬ 
crete,  and  on  this  fence  I  am  running  the 
Champion  of  England  peas  and  the 


climbing  varieties  of  the  Limas,  and  will 
not  only  have  a  fine  trellis  for  them,  but 
save  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  garden. 
Green  onions  are  on  the  table  and  rhu¬ 
barb  is  in  its  full  glory.  w.  f.  massey. 


Bees  Jor  a  Beginner 

I  have  been  thinking  of  raising  bees. 
What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  bees  to 
get?  From  what  flowers  do  the  bees  get 
the  most  honey?  What  conditions  would 
determine  the  number  of  bees  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  keep?  K.  H.  s. 

Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

The  Italian  has  come  to  be  considered 
the  business  bee,  and  in  up-to-date 
apiaries  has  superseded  the  native  or 
black  bee.  If  not  convenient  to  start 
with  Italians,  however,  colonies  of  black 
bees  may  be  readily  Italianized  by  the 
introduction  of  Italian  queens.  White 
clover  and  buckwheat  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  honey  in  this  State,  though  basswood, 
raspberry,  gohlcnrod,  Alfalfa  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  plants  contribute  to  the  sea¬ 
son's  crop.  The  amouut  of  time  that  he 
can  devote  to  their  care  and  the  bee  pas¬ 
turage  available  should  largely  determine 
the  number  of  colonies  that  one  should 
undertake  to  keep.  As  in  most  new  pro¬ 
jects  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  go 
slowly  until  experience  has  demonstrated 
his  qualifications  for  the  work  and  the 
suitability  of  his  surroundings.  at.  c.  o. 


THE  PULLMAN  five  passenger 
cannot  be  compared  with  any 
other  car  in  the  market.  It  is 
different  in  many  ways.  It  has  the 
fine  lines  style  and  comfort  of  the 
higher  priced  cars  and  the  econom¬ 
ical  advantage  of  a  low  price. 

The  Pullman  is  the  largest  and  room¬ 
iest  car  sold  at  the  price — 114-inch 
wheel  base.  Rides  easy  over  the 
roughest  roads — 50-inch  full  canti¬ 
lever  rear  springs.  A  good  hill  climber 
and  a  powerful  puller— 32  H.  P.  motor. 


Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models 

SPECIFICATIONS: — 114-inch  wheel  base  :  32  H.  P. 
four-cylinder  motor ;  Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all 
four  wheels:  cantilever  rear  springs;  complete 
electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment;  Dixie  high- 
tension  magneto:  honeycomb  radiator;  full  floating 
rear  axle.  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift.  $125  extra. 


PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

Dept.  16  YORK,  PA. 


M  rite  for 
Booklet 


My  Garden  Peas 

My  little  garden  is  only  P.O  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  partly  shaded  by  build¬ 
ings.  but  at  that  it  furnishes  a  continual 
supply  from  early  Spring  until  Christmas. 
In  fact  while  digging  over  the  soil  for 
the  five  rows  of  pens  which  are  each  12 
feet  long  and  2*4  feet  apart.  I  dug  out 
eight  fine  large  parsnips,  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  had  been  all  used  up. 

In  each  of  the  five  rows  of  pens  there 
is  a  different  variety  arranged  so  that  one 
will  mature  after  the  other.  They  are 
Alaska,  Mott’s  Excelsior,  Gradus.  Thus. 
Buxton  and  Telephone.  All  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  quality  unless  perhaps 
it  is  the  Alaska.  However,  I  felt  com 
polled  to  plant  it  because  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  early  variety,  and  I  must  beat  my 
neighbors  this  year  because  they  picked 
earlier  than  we  did  last  year,  and  we 
are  determined  to  pick  first  this  year.  To 
make  sure  of  being  the  first  to  pick  I  had 
a  plan  new  to  me  at  least.  T  placed  a 
handful  of  the  Alaska  pea  seed  in  some 
nice  warm  soil  in  the  kitchen  window. 
After  about  a  week  every  seed  had  nicely 
sprouted,  and  had  grown  more  than  they 
would  have  grown  in  three  weeks  out  in 
the  cold  soil  of  the  garden.  Then  the 
tiny  seedlings  were  sot  thickly  in  one  of 
the  rows.  Now  they  are  two  inches  high, 
and  my  neighbor  cannot  understand  how 
it  is,  and  will  never  know  unless  he  reads 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

Between  each  of  the  rows  of  peas 
there  is  a  different  kind  of  vegetable 
planted.  One  contains  three  rows  of  rad¬ 
ishes  each  six  inches  apart;  two  arc  the 
quick  growing  white  tipped  red  and  the 
row  in  between  them  is  the  larger  grow¬ 
ing  White  Straxlnirg.  A  bed  of  spinach 
about  a  foot  wide  is  planted  between  the 
next  two  rows,  lettuce  plants  iu  the  next 
and  a  quart  of  onion  sets  in  the  next; 
these  will  be  pulled  in  May  for  table  use. 

The  inter-crops  will  be  out  iu  May. 
The  peas  will  be  brushed  and  after  the 
crop  is  off  in  June  the  pea  vines,  which 
are  a  legume  and  rich  in  nitrogen,  will 
be  dug  into  the  soil.  The  soil  will  then 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  the  planting 
of  beets,  celery,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  late 
tomatoes  or  late  sweet  corn. 

Another  row  of  the  late  maturing  va¬ 
riety  (Telephone  1  was  planted  about 
April  20th.  Thus,  we  will  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  supply  of  garden  peas  for  over  a 
month,  quick  maturing  inter-crops  atul 
the  soil  in  excellent  condition  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  Crops.  R.  W.  DE  BA  UN. 

New  Jersey. 


Turns  Your 
Stone  to  Gold 


Save  From 
$150.  to  $2.50 
yper  Ton _ J 


v  ^  ^  aarcr  inn  protit  maker. 

Ohe  Jeffreul  jmePuiveP 

Give*  von  it _  . 


Givci  you  finest  rround  limestone  Out  make,  sour  land  »weet 
and  productive  better  than  burnr  time.  Portable — guaran- 
*  jn  £8t“  3  — madc  in  to  suit  engine*  from  3  I 

^  t°  ii.  n.  p.  Crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work.  A 
.Tree  Trial  I  Learn  about  our  (r  a!  otter  that  A 
enables  you  to  try  tbe  machine  i 

tight  on  your  own  rartu. 

^T'The  Jeffrey  mfg,  Co. /<■£ 

285  tsr  Ave  .  Columbus,  o 


1917  Fertilizer  Uncertainties 


•can  be  offset  by  green  manures.  Sow  cover  crops 
between  the  rows  at  last  cultivation  of  corn,  cotton, 
etc.,  and  plow  under  next  Spring,  They  grow  and 
work  in  winter,  protect  soil  and  increase  yield  of 
the  next  crop. 

sows  clover,  alfalfa, turnip,  rape,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc. .  between  all  rowed 
seed.  Pays  for  itself  in  seed  saved.  Makes  dust  mulch.  Kills  weeds.  I 
you.  We  make  quick  deliveries.  Send  for  catalog  giving  particulars. 


Cat*  fertilizer  Dills  In  two 
Adds  bum  as  to  joii 


crops  and  covers 
lept  in  stock  near 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO„  Box  1200.  Utica.  N.  Y 


lY  COCK  COVERS 


/'/  \\  .  i'ss*  Special  8  oz.  duck  complete 

with  tie  ropes  S3>  per  100.  Water 
V'jtfil  111  i  and  UliMcw  proofed  $&  extra. 

i  Hi TJF  TAB  Send  Bl)o  for  sample.  Larger 
HUM  I  IflsfifM  sizes  and  stack  and  machine 

MUu  ll'ij  j  (4A'  JdJ-1  covers  at  low  prices. 

*  Ail  Makers  ol  Famous  Kant  Como  Oil 
dS*>  per  1UU  Cow  Blankets 

without  tie  ropes,  size  Pond  du  Lac  Awning  A  Tent  Co. 
about  3  1-3x3  1-2  ft. 


Fond  du  Lac,  IrVis, 


Those  disks  are 
of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp. 
They  cut  deep 
and  they  last. 


r— never  mind  them.  Start  you  tillage  later,  too,  ^ 
and  avoid  early  freezes.  Select  a  tractor  harrow  that  1 
will  save  going  over  twice.  Get  a  Double  Action  whose 
rieid  main  frame  forces  tlierear  disks  to  cut  all  the  land 
left  i iy  l he  fore  d  isks.  Y ou  save  power,  time  aud  labor  by 
.using  the  genuine  ft  , 


Double-Action 

IBM,  Engino  Disk  Harrow 

Mwf\  D’s  the  machine  of  perfect  balance  uC 
TTt  )  and  dependability.  I' hen-  are  over  — 
too  styles  and  sizes  of  Ct  taway  (Claus' 

tools — several  for  your  very  needs.  _ ■ 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

LThe  Cutaway  Harrow 

396  Main  Street  lliggauum,  Conn.  A 


Has  dust- 
proof, 
hardwood, 
oil -soaked 
bearings. 
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May  20,  1910. 


Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  south  Atlantic 
coast  from  Galveston  to  Delaware,  not 
all  of  the  men  at  any  one  place  being  re¬ 
moved. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Congress,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
June  1,  2  and  8.  ... 

Molstein-Friesian  Association  ot  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit.  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Read¬ 
ing,  I’a..  June  26-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y..  Sept.  5. 

Solehury  Farmers*  Exhibit,  Deer  Park. 
Solebury.  Pa.,  Sept.  8-0. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 


The  peach  prospects  here  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Elberta,  Oldmixon  Free,  Captain 
Ede,  buds  all  dead ;  Relic  of  Georgia 
nearly  all  dead ;  New  Prolific,  some  live 
buds;  Carman  and  Greensboro,  enough 
buds  for  quarter  of  a  crop;  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  full  of  live  buds,  but  this  kind  is 
almost  too  late  for  here.  All  these  trees 
were  very  full  last  year.  F.  w. 

Philipsburg,  Pa. 

April  20.  These  prices  are  paid  at 
Fort  Plain:  Hay,  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  No.  3.  $16.  Good  milch  cows  $75 
to  $100.  No  sale  for  straw.  Milk,  Bor¬ 
den.  $1,40  for  lowest  test.  If.  R. 

Nelliston,  N,  Y. 


You  Always  Get  100% 
Value  When  Y ou  Buy 


e  indicted  and  a 
5,  in  connection 
umised  to  he  the 
>06.000  in  stocks  April  27.  We  are  in  a  potato  Section ; 
in  jewelry  from  a  dairying  is  carried  on  a  side  line,  or- 
ry  City  ferryboat  eharding  and  gardening  likewise  on  a 
of  February  26.  very  small  scale.  The  prices  of  the  main 
Attorney  Con-  staples  are  as  follows:  Potatoes  $1; 
against  Thomas  wheat  $1.15;  rye  05c;  corn  85c;  oats 
.ouis  Windier,  his  go.  Dairy  cows  $60,  cream,  butterfat 
whom  arc  in  the  $1.38;  butter  34  (homemade).  Bran 
Quigley,  arrested  $1,30;  cottonseed  $160;  Red  dog  $1.80; 
t.000  of  the  soeur-  middlings  $1.65:  Buffalo  feed  $1.40.  We 
g.  The  latter  is  do  not.  have  sale  for  apples  or  garden 
for  removal  here,  produets  and  do  not  raise  much  more 
held  by  Com  mis-  than  for  home  consumption.  E.  A.  d. 
.000  bail,  charged  Lynn  port,  Pa. 

in" the  conspu-acy.  April  27.  Butter  in  Pittsburgh  mar- 
v  get  forty-eight  ket  to  customers  40c  per  lb.:  eggs  Jo. 
•ison  if  convicted.  Eggs  to  retail  groceries  about  20c  per 
Commission  will  doz.  Apples  are  slow,  move  at  from 
ses  in  the  price  $2  to  $3.50  per  bbl.,  according  to  quality, 
ure  which  it  may  A  bad  hailstorm  in  our  section  last  year 
•  are  larger  than  marked  the  apples  badly.  I  sold  quite  a 
increases  in  the  lot  at  75c  per  bu.,  buyers  furnishing  their 
rphn  eiimmissiun’s  own  containers.  Potatoes  selling  on  the 
J  rS  5  S  f a  mi  $1.25  per  bu.  Not.  many  beef  eat- 
rney-General  Greg-  tie  raised  here  ;  dairying  is  the  main 
letter  pointing  out  business  with  those  who  keep  sto*  k.  I 
chorees  the  coal  have  a  couple  of  steers  to  sell  every  year, 
occasions  of  wage  generally  kill  them  and  sell  by  the  quar- 
ion  for  compara-  ter.  Tins  year  frontqnarterslJc.rear 
in  the  price  of  14c  per  lb.  No  trouble  to  get  littsburgh 
quotations  ou  the  hoof.  R.  L  T. 

the  Atlas  Powder  Library,  Pa. 

ind  fifteen  injured  May  5.  Retail  price  at  mills:  Corn 
so  lit  4,500  pounds  pgc  f!,>r  ]Ui. ;  oats  60c;  buckwheat  00c; 
oglycerine  at  the  wheat  $1.20;  hay  $25  per  ton  (Tim- 
npany  in  the  hills  otby  )  ;  clover  hay  $23;  beet  pulp  $30  per 
!  of  Lake  Ifnpat-  tonY  gluten  $31;  middlings  $80;  corn, 
Three  small  build-  ,,ats,  barley,  $33;  wheat  bran  $28;  oil 
are  scattered  over  nioui  $.{0;  cottonseed  meal  $40;  corn  chop 
e.  blown  to  pieces  $33,  \y,,  got  24c  per  gallon,  wholesale, 

and  burned.  Fire-  fot.  n1jnt  delivered  in  Summer.  28c  in 
1  fire  and  most  of  Winter.  J.  H.  L. 

s  spent  the  after-  Loretto,  Pa. 

8  from  other  hulid-  _  .  . 

L  New  Jersey  felt  May  o.  Our  staple  crops  are  Alfalfa 
iws  were  broken  in  hay.  milk  for  New  York,  some  peas  and 
ler  colony  all  along  corn  for  canning  factories;  in  a  limited 
at*  away'  as  Dover,  way  potatoes,  apples,  butter,  poultry, 
,f  the  explosion  is  eggs.  Alfalfa  hay  ranged  from  $10  to 
a.”  The  five  men  $12  at  baru;  mixed  or  timothy  that 
,-ere  all  that  were  would  do  for  horse  hay  $2  to  $4  higher, 
s  which  were  de-  Milk  the  regular  New  York  price  for 
hired  were  cut  bv  this  zone.  Butter,  local  market,  the  past 
rW  panes,  year  30  to  86c;  eggs  in  Winter  50c,  now 

toss  at  Lock  port,  20c.  Potatoes  last  Fall  $1;  apples  $1 ; 
i  be  addressed  by  poultry  12  to  1 4c  live  weight.  Cows, 
eluding  represents-  Holstein  grades,  $70  to  $100.  F.  A.  F. 
‘partineut  of  Agri-  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

fork  State  Depart-  ^jav  5  Wc  have  no  city  market  near 
here,  so  the  gardening  crops  are  not 
1  hand  Villistas.  grown  here  except,  for  family  use.  There 
forded  the.  Rio  were  very  few  good  cabbages  last  year 
id  about  15  miles,  and  price  so  low  ($.10  per  ton)  that 
settlements  of  Bo-  farmers  fed  them  to  stock.  Potatoes  were 
•ings.  Tex.,  where  mainly  poor  and  have  been  at  $1  per  bu. 
nimnt  of  American  this  Winter.  Seed  ..ats  selling  at  70c  to 
line  men  of  Trqop  $1.20  per  bu.  Buckwheat  scarce  now 
v.  Three  troopers  and  high.  $2  per  100  lbs.  Calves  have 
1  two  cavalrymen  been  9c  live  weight,  hut  now  are  6c  to 
Americans  ‘were  8c.  Hogs  recently  sold  from  here  to 
oquillas.  but  May  Cortland  market  at  1144c  dressed.  Cows 
imeriean  soil  with  at  auction  and  private  sale  have  brought 
as  prisoners.  The  from  $35  to  $75  for  grades,  the  latter 
T'd  choir  guards  price  luring  iibout  (ho  limit.  Hut  tor  bus 
miles  into  the  in-  sold  from  30c  to  40o  in  local  markets, 
u cored ed  in  getting  recently  it  has  been  .15  to  roc.  Eggs  111 
States  without  an  local  market  at  present  are  20c,  have 
er  Americans  arc  been  as  low  as  18c.  Me  just  have  re- 
(•aus  Eleven  com-  turns  from  shipment  to  New  York  l  lty 
tillery.  comprising  of  Apr.  29,  selling  for  24c,  netting  22%c. 
I teries  of  Field  Av-  Nearly  all  milk  here  goes  to  the  cream- 
joy  9  bv  the  War  ery  and  is  made  up  into  butter  and 
‘d  to  the  Mexican  cheese.  Our  prices  this  Winter  for  but- 
ras  t  aken  after  the  terfat  per  lb.  were  as  follows :  Nov.  .483, 
orders  calling  out  Dec.  .48s.  Jan.  .494,  hob.  .*>••••  VLu  1 
'  three  States,  Tex-  dividends  not  Imre  yet.  .Maple  sugar  has 
Mexico,  for  border  sold  from  15c  down  to  10c.  Sugar  that 
mal  regiments  of  would  usually  be  considered  very  poor 
also  ordered  to  the  brings  10c  in  trade  at  local  store.  Maple 
anies  of  Coast  Av-  syrup  $1  per  gallon.  *’•  M.  N. 

•0111  norts  along  the  No.  Pitcher,  N.  1. 


NON-SKID  TIRES 


—  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of  rubber,  fabric, 
careful  and  conscientious  workmanship  and 
mileage  for  every  dollar  you  pay.  Every  Fisk 
Tire  that  leaves  our  factory  has  passed  in¬ 
spection  after  inspection— it  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  product,  and  represents  more  real 
dollar-for-dollar  tire  value  than  you  can  buy 
anywhere.  And  it  is  backed  up  by  the  Fisk 
reputation  for  first  quality  that  has  been  our 
only  standard  for  the  past  17  years. 

Fisk  Non-Skids  have  been  the  tire  value  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  country  ever  since  they  were 
introduced  three  years  ago.  With  their  strong 
and  reliable  non-skid  tread,  ideal  for  country 
road  conditions,  they  cost  less  than  the  plain 
treads  of  several  other  standard  makes.  You 
can’t  buy  a  better  tire. 


35,000  Dealers  and 
More  Than  1 OO  Fisk  Branches 
Are  Ready  to  Serve  You 

Through  your  dealer  you  are  sure  of  the 
promptest  attention  of  the  Fisk  Branch  in 
your  vicinity — and  if  you  are  handy  to  that 
branch  you  can  make  use  of  Fisk  FREE  Ser¬ 
vice  to  motorists.  Dismounting,  inspection, 
air  testing,  inflation,  reassembling,  changing 
tubes  and  casings,  inspecting  your  wheels  for 
alignment  —  all  free  whether  you  use  Fisk 
Tires  or  not.  No  charge  except  for  actual 
repairs  and  supplies. 

Send  for  price  list — or  call  on  nearest  branch. 

Complete  list  of  branches  on  request. 


rFisk  Dealers  Everywhere  —  Fisk  Service 

Branches  in  New  Y'ork,  Broadway  cfc  a 5th  St. — 
Brooklyn ,  Bedj ord  A  vc .  tfc  II a ncoch  St. —  Yonkers,  89 
Warburlon  Ave. — Binghamton,  217  Washington 
St. — Elmira,  101  IF.  Church  St. — Syracuse,  441 
S.  Warren  Si. —  Utica,  510  Charlotte  St. — Roch¬ 
ester,  211  East  Ave. — Buffalo,  71S  Main  St. — 
Scranton,  825 A  darns  Ave.  Erie ,  OlsPeachSt.  — 
Cleveland,  2027  Euclid  Ave .  More  than  100 

Trade  Mailt  Reg.  u  s.  Pat  Off.  Branches  cover  the  United  States— write  for 
Time  to  Re-tire?  complete  list. 

(Buy  Fisk)  F 


$1325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
With  26  Extra  Features 


A  Tribute  to  John  W.  Bate 


The  Efficiency  Expert — Paid  by  37  Noted  Engineers 


He  has  stood  for  lighter,  stronger  parts. 
He  has  displaced  heavy,  brittle  castings  by 
the  score.  This  New  Mitchell  contains 
440  drop  forgings  and  tough  steel  stamp¬ 
ings. 

He  has  made  a  light  car  supremely 
stanch.  We  know  of  six  Mitchells  which 
have  averaged  164,372  miles  each.  That’s 
over  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 

He  has  won  the  applause  of  great  engi¬ 
neers,  all  the  country  over. 

We  have  a  list  of  37  engineers — men  of 
nation-wide  fame  —  who  selected  the 
Mitchell  for  their  personal  car.  These 
noted  experts  found  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Ask  us  to  mail  you  the  list. 


This  touring  car  design  —  at  the  New 
York  show — was  voted  the  handsomest 
ever  created.  And  73  new  ideas — the  very 
latest  attractions — are  embodied  in  it. 


26  Unique  Features 

You  will  find  in  this  New  Mitchell  26 
features  which  other  cars  don’t  have.  That 
is,  few  cars  have  even  two  of  them,  and  no 
car  more  than  four. 

These  are  extras,  due  to  John  W.  Bate’s 
efficiency.  All  are  paid  for  out  of  factory 
savings. 

By  extras  we  mean  a  power  tire  pump, 
reversible  headlights.  Bate  cantilever 
springs,  etc.  There  are  26  such  things — 
all  costly  and  desired — which  are  almost 
exclusive  to  Mitchell. 


73  New  Ideas 


The  New  Mitchell  car  with  its  26 
extra  features,  is  due  to  John  W.  Bate 

He  built  this  model  five-million- 
dollar  plant,  and  equipped  it  with 
thousands  of  cost-saving  machines. 
He  has  cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

No  other  factory  has  ever  been 
able  to  produce  such  a  car  at  this 
price.  No  other  car  at  any  price 
offers  a  like  equipment. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  bring 
out  a  Mid-Year  Mitchell. 

We  designed  the  body  and  equipment 
after  the  New  York  Show.  It  is  built  to 
embody  all  the  best  features  brought  out 
in  257  Show  models. 


When  you  buy  a  fine  car — a  car  to  keep — 
it  is  bound  to  be  a  Mitchell.  When  you  see 
this  car,  note  its  extras,  read  its  records, 
you’ll  say,  “That’s  what  I've  waited  for.” 

The  concern  which  builds  it  has  been 
known  to  you  all  your  life.  It  has  spent 
13  years,  under  John  W.  Bate,  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  marvelous  car. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


<11*  -I  C  F.  O.  b. 

qj)  A  3  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed,  economical  Six;  48- horsepower;  127- 
inch  wheelbase:  complete  equipment,  including 
2b  extra  features. 

New  Mitchell  Eight,  $1450  i.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Mr.  Bate’s  efficiency,  in  a  thousand  ways 
shows  in  the  car  itself. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S  A. 
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New  England  Notes 


SKILL  IX  XEW  ENGLAND  FARMING. 

Is  New  England  agriculture  still  on  the 
up-grade?  President  K.  L.  Iluttorfio'd 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  (’«■!- 
lege  asserts  that  the  farms  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  far  better  handled  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  and  that  some  of  the  most  skilled 
farming  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  may  be  found  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

"With  the  use  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers."’  he  declares,  “some  of  the  New 
England  cultivated  soils  are  not  only 
more  productive  than  ever  before  in  their 
history,  of  from  150  to  nearly  MOO  years, 
hut  they  arc  more  productive  than  any 
other  lands  in  the  United  .Slates,  with 
possibly  a  few  exceptions,  and  production 
is  still  gaining  slowly,  if  gradually.” 

The  wide,  level  areas  of  the  West  are 
impressive,  but  acreage  and  yield  per 
acre  are  two  very  different  things.  New 
England,  taken  all  together,  is  no  larger 
than  several  of  the  Western  States. 
Yet  New  England  surpasses  the  average 
uf  the  States  in  number  of  farms,  acres 
of  improved  land,  value  of  annual  farm 
products,  average  yield  per  acre.  The 
fertilizer  bills  may  be  higher  than  in  some 
other  sections,  but  what  of  that,  if  larger 
and  higher  priced  crops  arc  raised  to  pay 
the  extra  cost? 

Some  of  the  best  agricultural  increases 
in  the  country  are  made  from  side  lines 
whose  managers  are  winning  profits  and 
not  saying  much  about  it.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  market  gardeners,  most  of 
them  making  a  little  more  than  a  living 
on  average  years  and  a  few  rolling  up  big 
incomes  in  good  times.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  flourishing  fruit  farms,  a  few  se¬ 
curing  fancy  prices,  like  $-1  a  box  for 
apple®  and  75  cents  a  quart  for  straw¬ 
berries.  The  cranberry  specialty  is  con¬ 
sidered  profitable.  There  are  thousands 
nf  nice  retail  milk  routes,  and  scores  of 
choice  cream  routes.  Many  have  turned 
their  farms  into  little  factories  for  con¬ 
verting  the  raw  crop  material  into  canned 
goods,  fruit  juices,  moat  products  and  the 
like. 

One  of  the  largest  strictly  farm  in¬ 
comes,  about  $12,000,  is  in  New  England 
and  few  of  the  market  gardeners  have 
done  still  hotter.  It  is  a  section  of  odd 
little  industries,  like  the  South  Shore 
roaster  business,  and  here  and  there  such 
oddities  as  raising  bees  for  greenhouse 
use.  fox  farms,  fish  ponds,  willow  holts, 
cranberries  under  glass,  pansy  and  bulb 
farms.  New  England  is  the  home  of  the 
small  poultry  keeper  as  well  as  of  the  old- 
time  thoroughgoing  fancier  who  sticks  to 
one  breed  for  a  lifetime  and  acquires  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  In  short,  New  Eng¬ 
land's  agriculture  is  as  remarkably  va¬ 
ried.  ingenious  and  intensive  as  its  man¬ 
ufactures.  and  as  its  mental  output 

If  there  is  anything  in  organized  lead¬ 
ership,  New  England  ought  to  go  ahead 
still  more  rapidly,  Six  colleges  and  six 
or  seven  experiment  stations  in  a  section 
about  the  size  of  Michigan,  also  1.500 
Granges  with  125,000  members,  besides  a 
long  list  of  agricultural  societies  and  ufii- 
cials  of  various  kinds.  The  M0  or  40 
comity  agents  are  bright  young  men  with 
considerable  School  training.  As  fast  as 
they  acquire  experience  and  make  good, 
they  are  attracting  the  confidence  of  far¬ 
mers.  The  school  agricultural  clubs  sug¬ 
gest  a  new  attitude  of  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.  Years  ago  the  school  children 
everywhere  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  there  could  be  anything  worth  the 
study  in  farming.  Now  there  are  more 
boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  enrolled  in 
agricultural  clubs  tlum  in  any  other  sim¬ 
ilar  area  in  the  United  States.  This 
means  very  much  fur  a  change  in  public 
attitude  within  a  few  years,  and  it.  means 
that  more  and  more  of  the  brightest 
young  minds  will  turn  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture.  It  works  in  a 
circle.  The  brightest,  most  forceful  minds 
make  any  business  pay.  and  a  paying  line 
of  business  attracts  tbe  best,  talent.  There 
is  surely  a  new  enthusiasm  for  agricul¬ 
ture  that  is  gradually  changing  the 
thought  and  practice  throughout  the 
whole  section. 

PUBLIC  .MARKETS. 

The  public  market  law  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  now  better  enforced,  thanks  to  re¬ 
cent  efforts  by  an  agent  of  tbe  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Fifty-three  towns,  all  but 
12  of  those  of  over  10,000  people,  have 
set  aside  squares  or  streets  as  public 
markets.  Most  of  the  others  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same.  Hut  the  practical 
results  are  slight  unless  the  town  pro¬ 
vides  funds  and  a  manager.  So  far  only 
a  few  of  the  "high-cost-of-living”  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Boston  suburban  district 
have  done  much  to  develop  an  actual 
working  market.  It  is  partly  indifference, 
partly  opposition  from  storekeepers  and 
partly  a  lack  of  skilled  leadership.  In 
smaller  towns  there  is  no  doubt;  a  feeling 
that  the  farmers  are  already  supplying 
all  needs  by  means  of  peddling  produce 
from  house  to  house.  In  such  places  the 
public  market  would  serve  largely  as  a 
clearing  house  and  place  of  supply  for 
the  peddlers.  Friends  of  the  market 
plan  claim  that  many  consumers  also 
would  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  buying 
in  job  lots  and  carrying  the  goods  home. 
But  at  present  the  market  is  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  crowded  sections  where  farmers  do 
not  come  in  large  numbers  and  where  the 


aristocratic  storeman  rules  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  trade.  Even  hero  the  farmers  are 
beginning  to  invade  with  motor  wagons, 
but  the  public  market  does  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  certainly  a  time-saving  plan 
for  the  seller  and  will  save  money  for  the 
consumer  who  is  willing  to  -take  a  little 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  cutting  down  liv¬ 
ing  costs  and  securing  bis  produce  Avhilo 
it  is  fresh  and  good. 

HIGH  COST,  LOW  PRICES. 

“No  wonder  farmers  are  kicking.”  said 
a  North  Market  street  commission  man. 
"Everything  they  depend  on  for  cash  has 
been  in  a  bad  way  this  Spring.  Apple'S 
have  been  going  down,  potatoes  weak  and 
onions  sick  most  of  the  time,  and  there 
has  been  poor  demand  for  most  every¬ 
thing.  Even  there  is  too  much  milk  I  am 
told,  arid  the.  dealers  won’t  pay  a  decent 
price.” 

Here  is  someth ing  more  cheering  from 
II.  F.  Tomson,  special  agricultural 
agent,  in  the  Boston  market  garden  dis¬ 
trict.  “Nearly  all  business  is  improving.” 
be  declares.  "There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  consumer,  with 
larger  earnings  than  ever  before,  will  de¬ 
mand  move  of  our  products:  and  cause  bet¬ 
ter  market  conditions  in  1910  than  we 
have  had  the  past  two  or  three  years.” 

The  market  gardeners  have  troubles  of 
their  own  besides  high  cost  of  all  mate¬ 
rials.  seed  and  labor.  Some  old  seed  was 
used  oil  account  of  scarcity,  and  it  is  not 
coming  up  so  well  as  it  might.  Mr.  Tom- 
sun  has  al vised  testing  seed  before  used, 


Both  these  men  know  thnt  when  it  comes 
to  human  safety  there  should  be  but  one 
standard  for  big  car  or  little. 

And  they  both  know  that  though  Timken 
Axles  may  differ  in  size,  they  all  have  the  same 
substantial  Timken  quality  —  which  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  limited  by  pocket  book 
considerations. 

Motor  cars  will,  of  course,  differ  in  price — and 
justly — according  to  their  power,  size  and  capac¬ 
ity,  the  number  of  their  conveniences  and  the 
luxury  of  their  appointments. 

But  both  the  buyer  and  the  builder  of  snv  car, 
big  or  little,  want — and  know  that  Timken 
gives  them— The  utmost  safety  and  long -service 
value  in  their  car’s  foundations,  the  axles,  and 
bearings. 

Whether  a  Timken  front  axle  supports  a  light 
or  heavy,  medium  priced  or  high  priced  car,  it 
embodies  the  same  precautions  against  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  breaking  at  any  point. 


and,  if  it  sprouts  poorly,  sow  it  more 
thickly.  Some  arc  drilling  onions  twice 
to  be  sure  of  plants  enough.  Lettuce 
growers  have  been  enjoying  some  im¬ 
provement  over  the  low  prices  of  the 
Winter,  but  the  damping-off  disease  lias 
given  them  much  trouble  m  cloudy,  wet 
weather.  Air.  sunshine,  thin  planting  and 
nse  of  lime  are  recommended.  Mr.  Tom- 
son  also  advises  ground  limestone  in  the 
field  to  favor  early  workability  of  the 
soil  and  quick  decay  of  manure.  Garden¬ 
ers  are  paying  about  $1.50  per  ton  in  bulk 
with  freight  extra.  Cabbage  maggot  is 
bothering  the  gardeners,  too.  Some  are 
using  disks  of  tar  paper  around  the 
plants',  with  good  success;  these  disks 
cost  $2  per  thousand. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON  YARDS. 

The  milch  cow  trade  seems  to  stick  to 
Brighton,  tire  or  no  tire.  There  were  M50 
on  sale  this  week  :  which  is  nearly  up  to 
the  average  number.  But  the  customers 
have  been  rather  scarce  since  the  tire, 
and  prices  are  in  buyers’  favor,  with  quite 
a  number  of  cows  left  unsold  at  that. 

The  range  of  prices  has  not  changed 
greatly,  hut  dealers  seemed  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  a  little  to  make  sales.  Buyers  were 
mostly  of  the  trading  class  and  inclined  to 
drive  close  bargains.  Fancy  cows  bring 
$110  to  $115.  Good  cows,  $00  to  $70. 
The  lowest  sale  price  noted  lately  was 
$45.  Dealers  are  still  talking  about  their 
tire  losses.  "I  luyl  about  $1,100  worth  of 
cows  in  the  barn."  said  one.  "and  no  in¬ 
surance.  Quite  a  bunch  of  the  cattlemen 
let  their  insurance  slide  at  the  time  of  the 
quarantine  when  the  yards  were  closed 
last  Fall,  and  when  the  tire  came  we  got 
caught.  We  are  not  sure  yet  whether 
they  will  put  up  a  new  barn.  It  would 
need  to  be  fireproof,  of  brick  or  concrete. 


Whether  a  Timken  rear  axle  in  big  or  little, 
whether  it  is  fixed  hub  type  or  full  floating. 
Whether  it  has  helical  bevel  or  worm  drive,  you 
can  absolutely  depend  on  it  for  it  has  back  of  it 
ell  theengineering  skill  and  manufacturing ability 
of  a  great  organization  of  axle  building  specialists. 

Every  part  and  piece  of  every  Timken-Detroit 
front  or  rear  Bxle, large  or  small,  is  made  of  a 
steel  selected  with  the  same  care,  proved  to  be 
the  best  possible  for  its  purpose,  heat-treated  by 
the  same  procesf.es,  machined  to  size,  ground, 
gauged  to  the  same  I units,  and  assembled  Under 
the  same  system  of  continuous  testing  and  in¬ 
spection —  followed  by  every  member  of  the 
Timken  organization  with  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Furthermore — in  motor  car  axles  certain  broad 
principles  of  design  have  become  established 
through  Timken  experience  with  motor  cars  of 
every  size  and  type.  Among  these  arc  the  proper 
size  and  weight  of  front  axle  I-beams  and  steer¬ 
ing  knuckles  for  cars  of  various  types,  the  taper- 


May  20,  1916. 

So  many  fires  have  happened,  it  is  not  \ 
likely  a  wooden  barn  would  be  allowed.” 

The  manager  of  the  corporation  leasing 
the  yards  said  he  thought  they  would  have 
a  now  building  within  two  or  three 
months.  No  attempt  would  be  made,  he 
asserted,  to  shift  the  cattle  trade  back  to 
Watertown.  "We  have  tried  it  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  there  is  tm  cow  market 
there.  Buyers  would  not.  go  there.  We 
are  using  the  old  sheep  barn  for  cows 
now.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  for  the 
jirese.nl.  How  did  the  fire  happen?  We 
feel  sure  it  was  set.  It  was  blazing  in 
three  or  four  places  at  once  when  first 
seen .  Some  drover  may  have  had  a  grudge 
against  a  cattle  man  and  tried  to  get 
even.” 

Nothing  1ms  been  done  with  the  ruins 
except  to  cart  away  the  carcasses  to  the 
fertilizer  factory.  The  final  say  yibout  re¬ 
building  rests  with  the  B.  tfe  A.  Railroad 
Co.,  which  owns  the  real  estate  and 
leases  it  to  the  N.  E.  Wool  &  Dressed 
Meat  Do.,  which  in  turn  gets  an  income 
from  weighing  the  meat  stock  and  board¬ 
ing  the  cows.  It  is  understood  tbe  rail¬ 
road  corporation  has  been  hesitating  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  fireproof  construction 
and  from  doubt  whether  some  other  use 
of  the  land  might  not  pay  better.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  possible  to  keep  on  with 
the  markets,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  the 
present  limited  and  rather  unhandy  quar¬ 
ters.  The  old  barn  holds  about  250  cows. 
Others  are  tied  in  the  uuburuod  sheds  and 
in  the  fenced  yards.  G.  B.  F. 

It  was  a  New  England  parson  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  congregation  one  Sunday: 
'"You’ll  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  little 
church  of  Janesville  is  once  more  tossed 
upon  the  waves,  a  sheep  without  a  shep- 


ing  shank  of  the  steering  ball,  the  pressed  steel 
housing  of  the  rear  axle,  the  sptined  ends  of  the 
axle  shafts,  and  the  curved  teeth  of  the  helical 
gear.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  cases  where 
Timken  assures  the  car  owner  of  the  very  best 
up-to-the-minute  engineering  practice  in  axle 
building. 

Finally — and  this  is  Worth  noting — the 
Timken  Axles  in  your  car,  no  matter  what 
its  size  or  price,  were  selected  and  installed 
only  after  many  conferences  between  Tim¬ 
ken  engineers  and  the  engineers  of  the  car 
builder.  Every  detail  that  could  add  to 
your  security  and  satisfaction  has  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for . 

No  motor  car  owner  should  Ignore  the  part 
played  by  axle3  in  good  motor  car  values.  The 
facts  make  mighty  interesting  reading  and  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  the  Timken 
Primer  F-25.  “On  Axles,”  sent  free,  postpaid, 
with  a  list  of  Timken  equipped  cars,  on  request 
to  either  address  below. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO 


\ct°/ 


herd,  — v  redit  Lost. 


Both  Boosters 


Timken  puts  highest  quality  and  engineering  skill,  plus  Timken  experience, 

into  every  axle,  regardless  of  size  or  price 
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Any  car  can  run  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  without  trouble. 
Any  car  can  go  that  far  with¬ 
out  readjustment  of  its  mech¬ 
anism.  Almost  any  car  can  go 
short  distances  under  favorable 
conditions  and  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  showing  on  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption. 


When  the  Maxwell  became 
the  World’s  Champion  Endur¬ 
ance  Car  by  traveling  continu¬ 
ously  for  44  days  and  nights 
(covering  22,023  miles)  it  aver¬ 
aged  almost  22  miles  to  every 
gallon  of  gasoline.  It  went  the 
whole  distance  without  repairs 
of  any  kind  and  the  tires  showed 
a  record  of  more  than  9,000 
miles  each. 


But  you  want  to  know  that 
your  car  can  be  relied  upon 
day  in  and  day  out.  You  want 
high  mileage  per  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  per  set  of  tires.  You 
want  freedom  from  repairs;  and 
you  want  all  of  these  things,  not 
occasionally,  but  continuously 
—day  after  day;  season  after 
season. 


This  great  distance  is  prob¬ 
ably  farther  than  you  would 
drive  in  two  or  three  years. 
And  it  is  a  guide  to  what  you 
could  expect  from  the  Maxwell 
in  the  way  of  economical  and 
consistent  service. 


am 


urance 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


W rite  to  Dept.  25  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 

“22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping.” 


American  Potash  Once  More 


We  have  had  nore  or  less  to  say  about 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  potash  from 
the  seaweed  or  kelp  found  in  such  large 
quantities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  larger  private  corpora¬ 
tions  have  already  started  experiments 
for  obtaining  this  potash.  Two  of  the 
large  powder  companies  have  located  in 
Southern  California,  and  we  read  how 
one  of  them  has  started  work  with  a 
kelp  cutter.  This  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
with  a  long  knife  in  front,  operated  much 
like  a  mowing  machine.  This  works 
down  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  under  water. 
It  cuts  off  the  kelp  and  then  raises  it 
up  by  a  device  much  like  that  of  a  hay 
loader,  where  it  is  dumped  upon  scows 
'  or  barges  which  float  alongside  the  cut¬ 
ter.  Then  this  kelp  is  carried  ashore, 
dried,  and  chopped  up  so  that  the  potash 
may  be  extracted.  This  cutter  carries 
two  engines,  which  can  generate  over  200 
horsepower.  There  are  millions  of  tons 
of  potash  in  this  seaweed  or  kelp,  and 
if  a  process  can  be  devised  for  extract¬ 
ing  it  at  a  reasonable  figure  the  business 
will  surely  he  developed.  Just  now  there 
is  a  great  demaud  for  potash  in  making 
explosives.  Almost  any  process,  how¬ 
ever  costly,  is  worth  trying.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  cost  of  getting 
the  potash  out  of  this  kelp  will  not  be 
too  heavy  when,  after  the  war,  the  Ger¬ 
man  potash  is  again  imported.  It  seems 
probable  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  least 
this  ocean  potash  has  come  to  stay. 

The  last  report  of  the  V.  S.  Geological 
Survey  states  that  in  1915  $242,000 
worth  of  potash  salts  were  produced  in 
this  country.  This  of  course  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  but  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  industry,  as  the  annual 
imports  of  potash  run  high  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.  The  American  potash  was  made 
from  various  sources.  At  Riverside.  Gal., 
some  potash  is  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  In  T'rab 
a  deposit  of  alumite  has  been  found.  This 
contains  potash,  and  last  year  a  quantity 
of  this  material  was  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  production  thus  far  has  not 
been  large,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
Nebraska  a  company  has  been  formed  for 
obtaining  potash  from  the  brine  of  an 
alkaline  lake,  and  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained  last  year.  At  Searles  Lake  and 
Keeler,  in  California,  work  has  boon  com¬ 
menced  and  some  potash  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  is  also  said  that  a  plant  is  being 
built  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  evapor¬ 
ate  the  waters  and  separate  potash  from 
the  other  salts.  Other  niamifaetur-  rs  of 
Portland  cement  are  studying  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  their  by-product:  such  a  plant 
being  now  under  construction  in  Mary¬ 
land.  There  is  also  great  activity  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  granite  or  feldspar 
rock.  A  number  of  methods  for  separ¬ 
ating  the  potash  have  been  devised  but 
most  of  them  have  thus  far  proved  too 
expensive  for  practical  use. 

As  stated  above,  several  private  cor¬ 
porations  are  working  over  the  seaweed 
and  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  a  bus,,  year  in 
American  potash.  We  have  not  made 
great  progress  yet,  but  there  has  been  at 
least  a  start. 


Consistency 


A  Friend  of  Small  Snakes 

An  item  in  one  of  your  issues  of  July 
last  has  been  rankling  in  my  mind  for 
a  good  while,  because  it  illustrates  the 
usual  human  attitude  towards  snakes. 

I  think  the  farmer  should  take  enough 
interest,  in  the  wild  life  arouml  him  to 
get  acquainted  with  it.  so  that  lie  would 
know  one  kind  from  another,  and  while 
one  would  hardly  like  to  undertake  a  de¬ 
fense  of  big  snakes  that  eat  birds,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  little  brown 
snake  which  only  grows  12  to  14  inches 
long,  the  green  snake,  which  does  nor  ex¬ 
ceed  that  size  very  much,  and  the  ribbon 
snake,  which  grows  to  about  two  feet,  are 
all  of  them  practically  exclusively  in¬ 
sect  eaters,  and  a  farm  well  populated 
}vith  them  would  make  a  lot  of  saving  in 
insect  depredations.  Of  course  I  am 
aware  that,  if  the  farm  were  over  run 
with  chickens  the  snakes  would  have  a 
poor  chance,  but  some  of  them  would 
probably  escape  and  would  be  verv 
useful. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  have  any 
backers  in  this  stand  with  regard  to  these 
animals,  but  I  think  any  person  who 
undertakes  to  argue  on  the  other  side 
has  a  very  difficult  task  before  him. 

Ontario.  w.  E.  sauxdekS. 


WHEN  you  invest  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  in 
a  motor  car,  you  should 
feel  assured  on  one  important 
point.  And  that  is  whether  or 
not  you  can  expect  consistency 
in  performance. 


While  there  may  be  other 
cars  of  higher  price  that  will 
serve  you  faithfully  and  con¬ 
sistently,  you  know  that  the 
Maxwe’l  will.  You  have  the 
proof — the  verified  facts  and 
figures.  And  these  facts  are 
worth  more  to  you  than  any¬ 
one’s  claims  or  promises. 
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UY  DIRECT* 

'TPonderfuf  Q//er  ^Postpaid 


TV^  ADE  of  white  percale  with  neat  stripes 
of  blue,  black  and  lavender.  One  of  each 
color,  same  size  to  the  box.  Cut  coat  style, 
cuffs  attached,  laundered  and  fashionable. 

3a»,4J,5'L*'jrss! Necktie  Free 

DURO  Shirts  are  the  Biggest  Sellers 

in  the  world.  Guaranteed  not  (o  shrink,  fade  or 
rip  in  six  months  or  new  shirts  free.  These  shirts 
would  cosl  you  Jl  each  in  stores  without  guarantee. 
Highest  bank  references.  Order  today. 

Writn  fnr  Patalnff  ot  sh'rts  of  al1  kinds,  under- 
nine  IUI  Irauuug  wt,ar  hosiery,  pajamas,  ere. 

Every  one  a  money  saving  article  and  you  get 
valuable  premiums. 

GOODELL  &  COMPANY 
Room  157  158  East  34th  St.,  New  York 

Largest  Mail  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


Accurate  indicator  for  luO  to  lus.  per  no  *•  whether  mater¬ 

ial  !><•  wot.  dry.  sticky  lumpy,  heavy  or  light  We  guarantee  to 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or  small  rocks  in  It. 

Writs  for  booklet-  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Lowest  Prices 

_ >.'*<*•-  . 

Ever  Made  on 

World’s  Best^3^ 
ROOFING  v 


Absolute  "rock  bottom"  prices 
have  now  been  readied  on  the 
greatest  routing.  Don’t  invest 
a  cent  in  now  roof  covering, 
tiding  or  ceiling  for  any  build¬ 
ing  until  you  first  get.  Edward’s 
wonderful  freight  prepaid 

money -sn  vi  n  g  offer  dircetfrom  rco  Steel 

the  world  s  largest  factory  of  its  kind.  Cluster  Shingles 

EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Reo  Steel  Shingles 

outlast  throe  or  four  ordinary  roofs— 
ire-t  they  actuallycost  lass!  biopaint- 
Ingor  repairs  necessary:  rot-  fue- 
wouther— rust- proof.  Insurance  cost 
is  less  because  Edwards  guarantee 
their  roof  against  lightning.  Easy 
tola*'  -nospeci:il  tools  reeded. 

Every  elioct  of  Edwards  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Shingle*.  Hooting.  Sid¬ 
ing.  Oiling  eir  finish  in  extra  heavy 
galvanized,  piece  at  a  time,  by  our 
cxelutiivn  Tightcote  patented  pro- 
C$8*  after  ylieet.  lias  been  (dumped 
and  ri-Hquared.  Side  and  edges  are  as 

avily  galvanized  a«  body  of  sheet. 

lyana  i.u  weak  e p< >!x  to  rciet  «pd  cor¬ 
rode,  Edges  and  nail  holts  can’t  rust. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wide  variety,  many  styles,  fill  sizes 
Of  Portal  do,  1‘ i  reproof,  Metal  (inrages, 

|fi9  5H  and  up.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  I'ostal  brings  M-Page 
(iarage  Catalog  KKHtn.  { 

Freipht  Prepaid  Offer 

on  Me-  lowest  prices  ever 
made  on  world’s  te  st  rooting. 

We  make  and  sell  direct 
from  biggest  factory  of 
kind.  Edwards  Kco  Tight- 
cote  Steel  Shingles.  V -Crimped. 

Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 

Painted  or  Galvanized  Rooting 
at  bed-rock  bargain  prices,  sav¬ 
ing  you  all  "in-between”  mid¬ 
dlemen’*  profits.  Write  forFree 
Roofing  Samples  and  your  copy 
of  Roofing  Catalog  No.  o73 


Corrugated 


Garage 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

523-S73  Pike  Street. 

Cincinnati,  Olliu 

Note  construction  of 
Patent  Interlocking 
Device  protecting 
nail  heads  from 
(lie  weather  and 
making  the  roof, 
absolutely 
water¬ 
tight. 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

523-573  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 

Please  send  FREE  samples,  Freight- 
Paid  prices  amt  World’s  Greatest 
Rooting  Hook  No, 


Name 


Address . . . . . . 

Large. t  Maker*  ai  Sheet  Metal  ProdM.a  la  the  World. 


Spraying  Notes 


The  Wormless  Apple 

The  seedless  and  coreless  rpple  nia.v  he 
the  idle  dream  of  the  plant  wizard,  or  the 
basis  of  some  promotion  scheme,  but  the 
wormless  apple,  at  least,  is  not  only  a 
possibility,  hut  has  become  extremely 
popular  with  all  apple  lovers.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  to  control  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  Kvery  Spring,  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  an  army  of  apple  growers 
starts  out.  each  one  with  his  own  peculiar 
arrangement  for  combating  the  unwel¬ 
come  little  apple  worm.  There  are  differ¬ 
ent  materials,  and  different  methods  of 
application,  but  if  the  grower’s  efforts  re¬ 
sult  in  wormless  apples,  he  at  least  feels 
his  plan  is  the  “best”  one. 

Titf,  Material. — Of  course,  the  most 
satisfactory  worm  poison  now  in  use  is 
arsenate  of  lead.  Few  would  think  of 
using  Paris  green  or  London  purple  any 
more.  The  lead  stays  in  suspension  bet¬ 
ter,  and  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  injure 
the  foliage  or  fruit.  From  two  to  three 
pounds  of  lead  paste  (or  half  that  much 
lead  powder)  is  recommended  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Either  powder  or  paste 
should  be  reduced  to  a  thin  milk  before 
adding  full  quantity  of  water,  I  would 
use  the  stronger  solution  for  the  apple. 
This  is  all  the  material  necessary  to  kill 
apple  worms,  just  plain  arsenate  of  lead 
and  clean  water  applied  to  the  apple  blos¬ 
som  just  at  the  right  time.  However  it 
is  always  advisable  to  add  a  fungicide  to 
the  poison.  The  cost  of  application  being 
the  same  a  double  purpose  can  be  served 
with  a  little  extra  cost  for  material.  The 
fungicide  will  help  to  control  various  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  such  as 
apple  scab  and  rot.  and  the  various  blights 
and  rusts  of  the  foliage.  It  will  not  con¬ 
trol  fire  blight  of  the  twigs  and  limbs. 
Many  recommend  using  Concentrated  lime- 
snlpbur  as  a  fungicide  with  the  lead. 
From  one  to  two  gallons  of  the  liquid  is 
added  to  50  gallons  of  lead  spray.  For 
i,iv  part  I  do  not  like  the  combination  of 
lead  and  lime-sulphur.  It  forms-  a  black¬ 
ish  liquid,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  material  suspended 
in  water  even  with  agitation.  I  nearly 
ruined  a  section  of  my  peach  orchard  last 
season  with  this  lime-sulphur-arsenate 
mixture  put  on  at  peach  strength.  We 
used  several  thousands  gallons  on  apples, 
and  while  I  do  not  think  any  injury  was 
caused  on  the  apples,  yet  I  feel  sure  bet¬ 
ter  results  can  be  attained  with  material 
that  stays  more  properly  mixed.  My 
neighbor  had  a  like  experience  in  his 
peach  orchard.  Wo  never  had  this  trouble 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  combination 
with  arsenate.  It  is  certainly  safer  on 
peaches,  and  gives  splendid  satisfaction 
on  apples.  I  use  a  commercial  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Bordeaux-arseuate.  Berlin ps  I  pay 
a  little  dear  for  the  mixing,  but  I  feel  the 
manufacturer  with  his  equipment  eau 
beat  me  at  making  a  well-mixed  and  uni¬ 
form  product.  Of  course  it  is  very  noees- 
sarj  to  purchase  your  material  from  a  re¬ 
liable  maker,  a  brand  that  lias  been  tested 
and  found  satisfactory. 

Time  of  Application. — From  the  time 
when  three-fourths  of  the  petals  are  off 
till  the  .calyx  closes:  this  period  is  rarely 
longer  than  10  days,  and  in  warm  grow¬ 
ing  weather  not  so  long.  Experience  lias 
proven  that  the  sooner  the  poison  is  ap¬ 
plied  after  three-fourths  of  the  petals  are 
off.  the  better.  No  trees  should  ever  he 
sjirayed  while  in  full  bloom.  There  is 
danger  of  injuring  the  delicate  flowers  as 
well  as  of  poisoning  the  loaves.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  the  little 
worm  is  not  yet  hatched  at  this  time, 
hence  such  an  early  application  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a 
law  against  spraying  trees  in  bloom  until 
three-fourths  of  the  petals  are  off.  There 
is  surely  no  good  reason  for  such  spray¬ 
ing. 

Method  of  Application. — The  spray 
pump  should  be  put  in  repair  before  the 
time  for  spraying  arrives.  See  that  suck¬ 
ers  and  washers  are  all  right.  Better 
have  a  new  set  along,  examine  your 
strainer.  A  poor  strainer  will  give  no 
end  of  trouble.  The  material  should  be 
applied  at  bigb  pressure  with  rather 
coarse  nozzle.  If  barrel  pump  is  used  do 


not  crowd  it.  with  too  many  nozzles.  One 
lead  of  hose,  with  two  nozzles  attached,  is 
about  all  one  man  cares  to  supply  power 
for  properly.  Try  to  drive  the  spray  into 
the  flowers.  I)o  not  drench  the  trees,  op¬ 
erate  rapidly.  A  second  application  may 
be  made  several  weeks  later,  but  the  first 
application  is  by  far  the  more  important 
as  far  as  wormless  apples  arc  concerned. 
However,  where  there  is  apple  scab  or 
leaf  blight  later  applications  will  be  nec- 
cossary.  I  never  spray  my  young  apple 
trees  more  than  once.  A  wormy  apple  is 
almost  a  relic  the  last  four  or  live  years. 
The  first  two  years  they  were  in  bearing 
I  did  nbt  spray.  The  apples  were  so 
knotty  as  to  lie  almost  worthless.  The 
worm  less  apple  is  the  only  apple  worth 
while.  DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania. 

Spraying  for  Tomato  Blight 

On  page  514  I  am  surprised  to  note  a 
tone  of  doubt  as  to  efficacy  of  spray  in 
tomato  ldiglit.  I  am  an  amateur  tomato 
grower — 100  to  500  vines  on  stakes  and 
pruned  for  family  use.  and  have  been 
spraying  Bordeaux  mixture  for  over  15 
years.  At  first  two  sprayings  were 
enough,  but  each  year  I  have  found  if 
necessary  to  spray  oftener  and  more 
thoroughly,  till  now  it  requires  spraying 
every  10  nr  12  days,  and  oftener  if  rains 
are  heavy.  I  always  leave  control  vines  v 
and  for  several  years,  un sprayed  vines, 
simply  die  before  any  tomatoes  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  matured.  By  thorough 
spraying  I  grow  tomatoes  the  wonder  of 
the  community,  size,  quality  and  ever- 
bearing  special  features.  Blight  is  now 
destroying  all  tomatoes  here,  if  grown  on 
same  ground  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  Last  year,  with  much  rain,  worst 
ever.  m.  s.  r. 

Winchester.  Ky. 

A  Kentucky  Market  Garden 

I  have  only  a  few  acres  of  ground,  all 
inside  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  I  enjoy  gardening, 
but  the  high  price  of  the  land  makes  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  maximum  amount 
of  produce,  hence  the  necessity  for  crop 
rotation  and  intensive  cultivation.  For 
several  years  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  getting  profitable  returns  from  ray 
land,  and  the  labor  employed  in  its  culti¬ 
vation.  One  of  my  favorite  schemes, 
which  has  been  uniformly  successful,  is 
to  select  my  cantaloupe  and  melon  patch, 
located,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  former  melon  plot,  manure  and  plow 
the  ground  deep  in  the  late  Fall.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  prepare  the  ground  t.hor-  I 
ougbly.  lay  off  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  plant  to  early  potatoes,  omitting  I 
ever}  third  row.  which  will  lie  prepared 
later  for  melons.  Or,  lay  off  the  rows 
nine  feet  apart  and  plant  peas,  beets, 
radishes,  onions  and  other  small  early 
vegetables  in  drills  between  them,  leav¬ 
ing  about  three  feet  space  mi  each  side  of 
the  rows  for  planting  and  cultivating  the 
melons  later. 

<  Irdinarily.  the  potatoes  and  small  veg¬ 
etables  will  be  harvested  and  used  or  sold 
by  the  time  the  melon  vines  are  running. 
Cultivating  and  harvesting  the  small  veg¬ 
etables  keep  the  ground  clean  and  well 
prepared  for  the  melons  that  are  now 
coming  on.  As  soon  as  the  small  vege¬ 
tables  are  out  of  the  way  and  before  tlu: 
melon  vines  are  long,  drill  a  row  of  corn 
or  sorghum  between  each  melon  row. 
The  corn  and  melon  rows  should  now  be 
about  4%  feet  apart.  There  will  be  time 
enough  before  Hie  melon  vines  cover  the 
ground  to  cultivate  the  corn  one  time, 
but  the  ground  by  this  time  will  be  in 
such  good  condition  as  to  insure  au  excel¬ 
lent  corn  crop. 

I  have  found  the  growing  corn  between, 
the  rows  shades  the  melons,  takes  up  the 
excess  of  moisture  that  is  injurious  to 
melons  and  assures  a  belter  crop  of  the 
fruit.  This  plan  and  similar  ones  in¬ 
sure  me  two  crops  annually  on  most  of 
my  land  at  a  cost  of  but  little  more  per 
acre  for  seed  and  cultivation.  T.  c.  c. 

Kentucky. 

All.  sir.  we  do  enjoy  your  sermons,  ’ 
remarked  an  old  lady  to  a  new  minister. 
“They  are  so  instructive.  We  never 
knew  what,  sin  was  until  you  came  to 
the  parish.” — Credit  Lost. 


Which? 

Of  course,  you’ll  want  at 
least  one  serviceable  suit  for 
“all  occasion”  use  this  spring. 

You  have  more  room  for 
choice  this  year,  for  we  secured 
a  beautiful  new  Clothcraft  gray 
serge  suit,  “6130,”  from  the  same 
house  that  makes  the  well-known 
“5130”  Blue.  ‘ 

You’ll  wonder  how  it’s  possible 
to  get  so  much  good  style  and 
careful  workmanship  for  §15.00. 

It’s  because  the  makers  have 
specialized  on  medium-priced 
clothes  lor  70  years.  The  Cloth- 
craft  factory  ranks  among  the 
foremost  in  the  country  in  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  manufacture. 

It’s  a  case  where  good  wages, 
fair  treatment  and  high  ideals 
have  produced  better  quality  at 
lower  cost. 

Blue  or  Gray — $15.00 — which 
shall  it  be? 


CLOTHCRAFT  SPECIAL  SERGES 

6l?ibl5  5BM5 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

*10  *°  *25 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &*  Fcisa  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


Dear  Sirs.  -Received  the  No.  1  Fountain 
Pen  today  and  thunk  you  very  much.  It 
writes  without  a  fault.  Believe  I  *ot  the 
best  of  the  biirtrnin.  Enclosed  find  an 
other  ten  weeks  subscription.  Again 
thanking  you.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Trevor*.  Pa  Spencer  II.  Kidtfo 


I 


J/OU  CAN  readily 
secure  one  or  more 
handy  or  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  by  doing  some 
subscription  work  for 
us  0  Send  for  12- 
Page  Reward  List 
’  Jl  postal  will  Jo 

Department  “M” 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  744) 

I  managed  to  sort  out  m.v  lumber  a 
little,  and  to  set  up  the  corners  of  my 
house  and  to  start  on  the  frame,  but  I 
had  never  used  tools  much  and  had  only 
a  few  tools  anyhow  that  I  had  bought,  at 
the  second  hand  store  or  borrowed.  So  I 
had  to  get  help,  much  as  I  disliked  to 
spend  my  money.  I  hired  a  man  about 
town.  Bill  Carey  by  name,  a  handy  fel¬ 
low  enough  when  sober,  but  not  strong  in 
general  character  and  reputation.  He 
worked  cheaply  because  not  a  regular  car¬ 
penter,  and  because  not  everybody  cared 
to  hire  a  man  of  that  kind,  lie  had  tools 
and  knew  how  to  knock  the  lumber  to¬ 
gether  after  a  fashion.  He  put  up  the 
frame  and  sawed  out  the  boarding,  swear¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  about  the  old  nails  and 
grit  in  the  lumber.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  he  went  off  on  a  drunk  with 
the  ten  dollars,  and  I  never  saw  him  on 
the  hilltop  again,  except  once,  as  I  shall 
relate,  and  then  by  no  means  a  welcome 
guest. 

After  a  day  or  two  working  on  my  lot 
I  had  a  longing  for  some  fresh  milk,  and 
walked  across  the  lots  to  Farmer  Frost's 
place,  a  line,  plain  old  homestead,  barn 
and  house  connected,  big  trees  in  front 
and  an  orchard  at  the  side.  T  found  the 
old  man  as  grim  as  a  school-master. 

“I  calculate  you  have  been  using  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  milk  up  on  the  hill, 
young  man,”  was  liis  greeting,  severely 
spoken. 

It  was  true.  In  my  lonesomeness  and 
in  my  reckless  mood  of  those  early  days 
I  had  joined  Bill  Carey  in  disposing  of 
some  hot  stuff  from  a  bottle,  and  we  had 
lifted  our  voices  to  the  fair  winds  that 
swept  the  hilltop.  I  had  never  before 
used  anything  stronger  than  beer,  and 
never  to  show  it  much  in  my  behavior.  I 
was  sadly  ashamed  of  myself,  the  more  so 
that  I  saw  in  the  room  Frost’s  good- 
looking  daughter  Hazel.  (I  noticed  with 
regret  that  even  on  the  farms  these  fancy 
new  names  were  crowding  out  the  Marys 
and  Janes  that  our  women  used  to  go  by.) 
►She  was  home  from  the  city  school  on  va¬ 
cation.  I  found,  and  her  expression,  like 
that  of  the  whole  Frost  family,  was  as 
chilly  to  humble  me  as  the  sound  of  their 
surname. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  sir,”  I  replied.  “I 
never  did  any  such  thing  before.” 

‘‘When  I  let  you  locate  as  a  neighbor.” 
continued  the  old  man,  “I  didn’t  look  for 
that  kind  of  business  from  you.  You  will 
have  to  stop  it,  if  you  expect  any  favors 
from  me.” 

“Hazel,  get  him  the  milk,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Frost,  kind  lady  that  she  was. 

“Won’t  you  come  to  church  next  Sun¬ 
day,  Mr.  Spalding,”  asked  the  girl,  as  she 
handed  me  the  pail  of  milk. 

Church-going  had  not  as  yet  been  one 
of  my  stroug  points,  but  I  promised  has¬ 
tily.  glad  to  take  myself  away.  But  Bar¬ 
ney  Frost  called  out  as  I  was  leaving: 

“You  can  have  all  the  milk  you  want 
at  the  wholesale  price  as  long  as  you 
don’t  use.  anything  out  of  the  bottle.  Bet¬ 
ter  stick  to  the  milk  wagon,  boy.” 

But  with  Bill  Carey  gone  and  myself 
back  to  my  own  natural  horse  sense  I 
made  good  resolutions  and  mentally 
kicked  myself  into  shape  for  what  I  had 
to  do,  which  was  to  get  through  a  loug 
program  likely  to  need  all  that  was  in 
me.  “You  chump,”  I  exexlaimcd  to  my 
lanky,  weedy  self.  “Here  you  are  with 
hardly  enough  powder  and  lead  possibly 
to  bag  your  game  and  you  are  tiring  it 
off  in  the  air,  and  no.  only  wasting  it  but 
killing  off  your  good  friendships.  Save 
your  powder,  you  young  fool,  or  you’ll 
eat  nothing  but  crow  all  your  life.” 

Those  were  the  worst  days  of  my  life, 
for  I  felt  disgraced  already  iu  my  new 
home.  I  was  lonesome  on  my  windy  hill. 
The  lumber  covered  with  plaster  lime 
made  my  hands  sore;  the  work  was  new 
to  me ;  I  was  bothered  in  usiug  the  tools. 
Part  of  the  time  there  was  a  cold  rain, 
and  my  bed  at  night  was  damp  under  my 
loose  board  shelter. 

Sunday  morning,  according  to  promise, 
I  went  to  church.  After  putting  on  my 
best  clothes  and  cleaning  up,  I  felt  more 


like  myself  again.  As  I  sat  there  in  the  old 
church  on  a  back  seat  I  felt  somewhat  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  whole  affair.  What  had 
all  this  to  do  with  me?  Those  solemn,  list¬ 
less  folks,  this  man  reading  out  of  an  an¬ 
cient  book,  this  old  building  so  out  of  date 
and  so  useless  for  anything  practical.  “All 
very  well  for  those  that  like  it ;  for  old- 
fashioned  people  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,”  I  thought  condescendingly.  Still 
it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  turning  point 
for  me.  Something  about  a  church  makes 
a  young  man  think.  Maybe  there's  a  sneer 
on  his  face,  but  down  below  are  thoughts 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  own  bad  ways, 


and  the  call  of  “incurably  religious”  fore- 
fathers. 

But  the  sneer  seemed  uppermost  as  I 
left  the  place.  Except  for  a  bow  from 
Hazel  Frost  nobody  appeared  to  notice 
me,  after  the  clannish  manner  of  most 
country  people  at  eliurch.  I  might  have 
made  friends  had  I  known  their  ways,  but 
instead  I  hurried  off  to  my  hilltop,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  myself  and  hostile  to  the 
world  in  general.  I  began  to  move  the 
lumber  around  for  the  next  day’s  work 
singing  as  I  did  so,  at  the  top  of  my  voiee 
a  kind  of  silly  parody  on  a  chulch  hymn, 
the  tune  of  which  still  rang  in  my  head. 
Then  I  looked  up.  and  saw  the  Frost’s 
driving  by  on  the  road  just  below. 

"They  will  think  I’ve  been  drinking 
again.”  I  reflected,  and  my  fool  boy  sing¬ 
ing  stopped  and  I  subsided  for  the  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Frost  came  over. 


Never  another  word  of  scolding,  like  the 
kind,  queer  old  chap  he  was. 

“I  was  thinking  you  might  want  some 
plowing  done  now,”  he  said. 

“I  know  it,  but  I  have  no  horse  nor 
machinery,  and  I  can’t  pay  out  my  money 
for  labor.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Life  of  Fence  Posts. — The  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  figures  out 
the  following :  Osage  orange,  30 

years;  locust,  23%;  Bed  cedar,  20*4; 
mulberry  1714  ;  ( 'atalpa  15 %  ;  Burr  oak, 
15  1-3;  chestnut  14%;  White  cedar 
14  1-3;  walnut  11  % ;  White  oak  11%; 
pine  11%;  tamarack  10%;  eheriw 
10  1-3;  hemlock  3;  sassafras  8  9-10; 
elm  .8%  ;  ash  S%  ;  Red  oak  7 ;  willow 
6%.  If  the  bark  is  left  on  a  fence  post 
it  will  rot  much  faster  than  if  it  is  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
life  of  a  cement  post  is  48  years  and  of 
a  steei  post  30  years. 


Will  You  Lose  Your  Boy,  Too? 


This  is  a  true  picture  of  what  is  happening  on  thousands  of  farms 
each  year.  Breaking  home  ties.  Yoimg  men,  and  young  women 
too— leaving  home  for  the  attractions  and  conveniences  of  city  life. 

Youngpeople  in  countiy  homes  have  plenty  to  keep  them  busy  and  contented 
during  the  day.  Evening  is  their  time  of  leisure  and  recreation. 

It  is  then  that  the  depressing  gloom  of  their  poorly  lighted  homes  strengthens 
their  desire  for  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  good  light  which  all  city  homes 
enjoy,  rich  and  poor  alike.  For  young  folks  crave  companionship  —  good 
times  —  pleasant  homes  —  cheerful  surroundings. 

Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  true,  only  city  homes  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  gaslights 
and  gas  cooking  but  for  the  past  fifteen  years  progressive  home  owners  in  the  country 
have  also  enjoyed  this  greatest  of  city  conveniences— good  light  — until  today 

Pilot-Carbide-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


are  supplying  brilliant,  inexpensive  light  to 
houses,  barns,  outbuildings  and  cooking 
fuel  for  the  kitchen  range  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  up-to-date  country  places  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  homes— situated  just  like  your 
own— are  lighted  as  well  as  the  finest  city 
house,  you  ever  saw. 

The  young  folks  in  these  homes  are  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  Their  homes  are  cheer¬ 
ful,  full  of  light  and  comfort,  real  homes  of 
which  young  folks,  and  older  ones  too, 
can  well  be  proud.  City  life  has  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  them,  because  they  know  that  with 
modem  conveniences  in  the  home,  life  in 
the  country  is  better,  happier  and  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  the  best  the  city  has  to  offer. 

What  about  your  children?  Are  you 
doing  your  part  to  give  them  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  desire  and  which  their  friends 
t  and  neighbors  enjoy?  Or  are  you  denying 


them  the  simple  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  you  can  well  afford? 

They  may  be  just  approaching  the  time 
when  they  will  decide  for  themselves— 
whether  they  too  will  leave  for  the  city  or 
stay  at  home. 

They  may  never  have  said  anything 
about  these  things  to  you — but  what  are 
they  thinking?  What  will  they  decide? 

Their  decision  is  largely  in  your  hands. 
An  attractive  home  is  the  strongest  magnet 
in  the  world.  The  greatest  factor  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  home  cheerful,  bright  and  attractive 
is  good  light. 

Find  out  about  the  PILOT  today,  —Just 
address 

Address  our  nearest  office—  Dept.  A 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  *  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 
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May  20,  13  16. 


color.  I  iicvcB  saw  the  miracle  worked 
out  so  gloriously  before.  I  find  that  I 
have  said  that  every  year  since  we  have 
lived  among  these  hills,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  true. 

The  Fruit. — We  never  hud  such  a 
promise  before.  A  month  ago  I  should 
have  said  half  a  crop  of  peaches,  but 
now  that  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  I 
'w'r"  b,jd  *-ba^  they  are  carrying  all  that  most 
of  them  should.  On  the  lower  part  of 
iop?”  the  farm  some  buds  were  killed,  but  all 
,  but  trees  have  more  or  less  bloom,  and  as 
oxen,  y  are  jn  health,  this  ought  to 

slings  mean  finer  if  fewer  peaches.  As  we  go 
up  the  hill  tlie  orchards  are  better  and 
better,  and  there  is  now  every  indication 
of  a  full  peach  crop.  As  for  apples,  most 
n  tj,e  of  our  trees  are  wonderful.  This  is  the 
him.  bearing  year  for  most  of  our  young  Bald- 
ad  a  wius.  They  have  had  a  year’s  rest  and 
'was  bave  made  hue  growth  since  the  last  crop, 
mid'  Now  they  seem  determined  to  pay  us  for 
all  we  have  done  for  them. 

nan’s 

trick  “Coming  Back.” — With  us  Baldwin 
iu  ujeiuui »  ipuimu  nit-  ujl  imo  bhiij,  writ-  and  Greening  hear  in  alternate,  years, 
ten  in  1*70,  and  read  by  me  before  the  found  orchards  of  good-sized  trees 

Hope  Faith  man  left  Aew  England,  I  .  , 

guess.  1  wish  Kellogg’s  books  for  boys  here  vvb,'n  'Vl'  they  had  long 

might  have  a  revival  and  he  read  by  all  before  adopted  the  plan  of  bearing  heav- 
boys.  I  advise  them  for  the  Red  heads.  j)\  one  year  and  resting  the  next  year. 
In  addition  to  being,  to  my  mind,  the  best  r  to  th5s  year  this  habit  has  never 
hoys  books  ever  written,  they  give  a  cor-  ,  ‘  ,  ,  *  .  , ,  ,  T 

rect  idea  of  early  New  England  life.  failed,  m  Spite  of  all  we  could  do.  East 

E.  E.  C.  year  was  the  hearing  year,  and  we  had 

There  is  no  question  about  the  quality  no  thought  of  a  crop  this  year.  Judge 
and  value  of  those  books  by  Kellogg.  I  "f  our  surPrise  when  we  find  many  of 

regard  them  as  the  best  boy’s  books  I  ever  th*se  bi*  tr*?s  al've  Wlth  U"oin  ,his  s<‘a' 
read.  I  went  over  them  again  and  again  son-  aud  evidently  prepared  to  give  us 
through  the  Winter  nights  on  the  old  ba™ls  of  fruit  to  the  tree  ,n  some 

farm  and  also  read  them  in  the  hole  un-  ‘S<?vei'al  ereat  Gm’llln*  tm>s  that 

der  the  haymow  that  I  have  told  about.  m‘ver  beforp  in  onr  remembrance  followed 
As  1  remember  them,  the  best  was  “Good  one  croP  with  annthor  are  now  a  mass  of 

Old  Times,”  which  was  a  vivid  picture  bloom'  In  trvin*  to  fi-ur0  out  somo  rea- 
of  life  in  Maine  during  pioneer  times.  I  for  tbis  1  rememher  that  these  trees 

have  not  seen  these  books  for  years,  but  a,,p  in  sod-  nnd  tbat  for  **Vf>ral  ?cars  ™ 
I  think  many  of  onr  modern  children  bave  <*ut  tbe  hay  and  talien  most  of  Jt 
would  enjoy  them  as  we  did.  I  am  go-  Ia  to  make  up  for  this  we 

ing  to  hunt  up  a  set  of  Kellogg's  books  b:,vp’  d,mnS  hlte  Summer,  hauled  in  ma- 
for  n.v  children  at  once.  Most  of  us  have  nure  and  scattered  a  good  dress.ng  of  it 

recited  “Spurtncus  to  the  Gladiators!"  around  the  treeB-  Perhal)S  tbis  cointm' 
We  can  remember  how  we  roared  defiance  a”"s  1:1  tP  ”'a’n>nng  has  finally  stimulated 

to  the  audience  with  “Ye  call  me  chief!"  thp  fniit  buds  aud  madp  tbem  cha,’*,‘ 

That  famous  thriller  was  written  by  thp!r  babit-  B(,tb  b,lds  and  ,nc‘n  arf  hkp' 
Kellogg !  ly  to  forget  old  habits  under  stimulation. 

As  for  the  ox-shoeing,  the  great  major-  Strawberries  and  Potatoes. — Our 
ity  of  our  younger  people  never  saw  an  people  will  remember  the  experience  wc 
•ox  at  work.  I  met  a  man  out  West  had  with  a  strawberry  field  of  last  year, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  pioneer  and  it  had  been  fruiting  six  years,  but  finally 
crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox  team.  This  grew  too  foul  with  weeds  to  make  an¬ 
num  went  along  as  a  baby,  and  the  oxen  other  cleaning  pay.  So  we  picked  the 

hauled  him.  Yet  when  I  told  him  that  fruit  at  the  usual  time  and  at  once 
oxen  were  still  worked,  and  that  they  plowed  vines  and  mulch  and  weeds  un- 
were  shod,  he  roared  with  laughter  and  der.  Then  we 'seeded  buckwheat  with  a 
would  not  believe  it.  He  owned  bun-  light  scattering  of  turnips.  By  Septem- 
dreds  of  beef  steers  and  owed  his  very  her  the  buckwheat  was  3%  feet  high  and 
presence  in  that  land  to  the  oxen,  yet  he  a  thick  mat.  We  tried  to  plow  it  under 
could  not  realize  that  the  labor  of  those  as  it.  stood,  but  this  was  impossible.  Wc 
strong  brutes  could  ever  be  iitili",  h  The  hqd  to  cut  the  stuff  with  the  mower,  but 

African  chief  wanted  to  kill  the  mission-  }t  will  pay  to  send  a  man  along  behind 

ary  who  told  him  that  the  cold  would  the  plow  to  rake  the  crop  into  the  fur- 
make  water  so  hard  that  you  could  walk  rows.  In  this  way  we  finally  got  it  un- 
on  it.  In  his  way  he  was  not  unlike  a  der  and  at  once  planted  Marshalls  once 
common  type  of  men  who  will  denounce  more — three  feet  apart  each  way — after 
and  ridicule  every  statement  -which  is  not  packing  the  soil  down  firmly.  The  ground 
exactly  covered  by  their  own  experience.  W.JIS  damp  and  the  plants  started.  Then 
I  knew  an  old  man  in  New  Hampshire  ,.i)me  a  volunteer  crop  of  buckwheat 
who  spent  his  spare  time  digging  great  which  grew  lip  among  the  berry  plants 
holes  by  tlie  side  of  rocks  so  as  to  tip  and  at  first  fell  down  around  them  as  a 
them  over  and  bury  them.  Year  after  light  mulch.  This  Spring  most  of  *those 
year  by  tbe  hardest,  toil  he  had  cleared  berry  plants  are  alive  and  looking  well, 
about  two  acres  of  these  rocks.  I  told  Some  of  them  will  give  a  small  crop.  \Ve 
him  how  in  other  sections  they  blew  such  have  worked  through  the  rows  one  way 
rocks  out  with  dynamite,  blit  he  shook  with  a  light  plow,  throwing  furrows  to- 
his  head.  I  told  an  Illinois  man  about  gather  to  the  center.  Now  good-sized 
it,  and  he  said  the  old  man  must  be  seed  pieces  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  are 
crazy  to  work  like  that — but  he  had  a  planted  between  each  two  strawberry 
sound,  quick  brain,  and  had  made  money  plants — one  way.  This  gives  us  a  chance 
on  his  farm.  As  for  this  shoeing  oxen,  to  cultivate  with  the  horse  one  way, 
I  will  guarantee  that  many  a  man  who  while  the  rows  will  be  kept  elean  with 
laughs  at  the  idea  will  be  found  keeping  the  hoe.  Tbe* potato  seed  put  deep  down 
work  horses  at  a  loss.  into  that  decaying  buckwheat  ought  to  do 

Spring. — I  never  saw  Spring  come  well,  and  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  Te- 
upon  us  with  quite  the  beauty  she  has  placing  that  strawberry  field  so  it  will  be 
shown  this  year.  The  cold,  stormy  better  than  ever.  We  are  planting  more 
weather  kept  the  grass  and  the  buds  potatoes  this  year  than  ever  before.  I 
back  until  it  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  think  it  will  he  a  potato  year  for  the 
grown  weary  of  dressing  up  and  would  Fall  trade.  The  price  of  seed  is  very 
never  put  on  her  new  green  suit.  The  high,  and  fertilizers  are  not  satisfactory 
peach  buds  would  not  start,  and  we  had  <,n  account  of  the  shortage  of  potash, 
begun  to  give  them  up.  Then,  there  came  On  the  lighter  soils  south  of  us  the  plant- 
a  few  warmer  days,  and  all  of  a  sudden  jng  js  lighter  than  usual,  and  I  think  the 
wc  woke  one  morning  to  find  a  mild,  earlier  crop  will  be  short.  Thus  the 
Summer  day  with  a  shimmer  of  green  on  Trjsli  Cobbler  planted  as  early  as  is  safe 
the  trees.  There  was  no  stopping  it  in  our  latitude  ought  to  come  on  the  mar- 
then ;  Spring  came  in  a  hurry  with  that  kot  about  right,  while,  with  a  favorable 
new  dress  and  Nature  threw  it  on  with-  season,  the  later  crop  may  bo  heavy.  So 
out  much  caring  about  the  fit  or  the  we  are  plowing  considerable  sod  and 
wrinkles.  Almost  before  you  could  think  planting  Cobblers.  We  may  not  bit  it 
it  the  trees  burst  from  bud  to  full  leaf,  right,  but  it  looks  like  a  good  chance  to 
and  the  whole  country  was  aglow  with  take.  n,  W.  C. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Get  acquainted  with 


Trade  Mark  Reg 


-  things— kills 

the  leaf-eating  insects  and  stops  blight, 
rot,  rust,  wilt  and  similar  fungous  troubles. 

Read  what  C.  H.  Hansing,  Southport,  Ind., 
says  about  it  :  “I  used  Pyrox  on  fruit  and  have 
90%  sound  pears,  and  practically  100%  sound 
cherries.  Last  year  I  was  able  to  spray  with  it 
three  times,  and  got  98%  Sound  fruit  on  my  ap¬ 
ples.  If  there  is  anything  better  than  Pyrox,  I 
would  like  to  know  it.  If  I  cannot  get  Pyrox  I 
will  quit  spraying  ”  If  Pyrox  will  do  as  much 
for  you  as  it  did  for  Mr.  Hansing,  and  it  may — 
wouldn’t  you  like  it? 

Choose  your  spray;  don’t  let  any  one  pick  it  out 
for  you.  Don’t  lose  your  crop,  your  labor  and  your 
spraying  material  too  by  using-  an  inferior  spray. 
Spray  with  Pyrox.  It  does  the  work  and  saves  the 
crop  and  your  labor.  Good  for  practically  all  fruits 
and  vegetables.  No  Experiment — Used  Since  1898. 
$ 1.00  buys  trial  crock  big  enough  to  make  35  gals, 
spray.  Order  of  dealers  or  send  direct  to  us. 

Send  for  large  and  helpful  catalog  mailed  free. 

DAUfFrD  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

Kl  B  fl/V  P  .1%  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 

™  »  1011  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


Odorless.  Sunitary,  Germ-proof.  Can 
he  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar¬ 
antee  of  heulth.v,  sunitary  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Have  City  Conveniences.  Gcmdlb  killed 
instantly  liy  chemicals.  Km  titled  ouc»  a 
month.  Needs  no  other  attention.  Boards 
of  Health  I'l'.dcro*.  Write  for  literature. 

Agcntx  wanted— exclusive  territory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  I 
425  F.etorUa  Bldi  -  - 


cmcm£ax 

•?IC*T 


Tf>t£PO.  OHIO 


Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  into  good, 
healthy  grain  when  first  freed  from 
smuts  by  the  use  of 


’Move  Bales 
rBigger  Profits’ 

I  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors’ 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money 
when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 


M  *r&7ie  T&rmer's  Triend 

■ — the  standard  treatment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  all  seed  grainy  to  insure  their 
greatest  yield  by  destroying  all  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  for  scab  and 
black-leg  on  potatoes.  Every  up-to-date 
farmer  should  use  Formaldehyde.  It  has 
tbe  supreme  endorsement  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  For¬ 
maldehyde  in  one  pound  bottles  is  35 
cents  at  dealers.  Big  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


hay  press  (motor  power). 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power.  ‘  " 

machines.  Heavy  in  <J  chain  transmission  (no  belt 
to  slip),  tjiniplfl  Bcir  fatiliir  arid  block  dropper. 

[  Turns  out  a  continuous  Rtream  of  solid  salable 
i  instantly.  Dost  press  for 
:lt  power  presses  also. 

Your  guide  I 


_ .  _  I _  _ •.  All  designed  and 

built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  t  o  assembled 

machine*.  i:  —  : .  !--!■ 

to  slip).  Siinpln  self  l'm  ilcr  and  block  ^dropper. 

bales.  Starts  or  stoi 
alfalfa.  Horao  end  I 

t**Tona  Toll.’*  0t»  #«nk  Saul  Fri>».  .  .. 

to  bi|f  priWtta.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
I  great,  prreuor.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFB.  CO.,  50S  Cantor  St.,  tuntmich.  ItL 


SIMPkC  (TKOMS 


on.  ENGINE 


COUPLED  UP 
SHOBT 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


CAN  START  OR 
STOP  tNSTANTt.Yl 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo....... 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Bt., 


GREAT  WINDROW 
BAUER. 


Make  more  money  on  your  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Peas,  Flax,  Vetch, 
Soy  Beans— all  short  grain  crops,  by  using  the  Thornburgh  Side-Delivery  Bun- 
cher  and  Windrower.  Save  waste  of  time,  sect!,  fodder.  Chalmers,  Oregon,  writes:  "Best 
fiance  I’ve  had  in  16  years.  Cuts  a  third  more  acres  in  half  the  time,  cut-  clean,  puts  hay 
ill  shape  for  quicker  loading,  turns  it  out  of  horses  way,  no  wa.-ie  of  seed. 

w  J|  Fncilv  AttarhpH  In  anv  Mnwpr  l  eaves  crop  in  either  loose  bunches  or  wind- 
(I  Easily  rUldCIlCll  IU  ally  ITlUWcI.  f0W5  Heads  and  leaves  in  cemre,  stems  out 

,  to  dry  quick.  Saves  Seed  and  leaves.  No  raking  or  tedding,  Bunchcr  can  be 

folded  for  moving,  Not  accessary  to  detach.  Thornburgh  Buncbers  Used  in  Every 
I  Slate.  Positively  warranted  to  work  right.  Costs  little— pays  for  itself  every  day. 

0  (OSj By  Write  for  Catalog  Enos  &  Sanderson  Company,  Distributors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

\  \  I  We  THORNBURGH  MFG.  CO. 
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Notes  on  Grapes 

Spraying  For  Rot. — The  black  rot  in 
the  vineyard  has  been  held  in  control  by 
two  annual  sprayings,  one  just  after 
grapes  have  set  and  the  other  when  they 
are  half  grown.  The  lime  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  persists  in  spots  on  the  berries  for 
an  incredibly  long  time,  as  long  as  six 
weeks,  and  great  care  must  be  given  that 
the  last  spraying  is  not  too  near  ripening 
time  if  lime  is  an  ingredient.  Two 
months  would  be  a  safe  margin,  and  as 
the  first  parlies  begin  to  ripen  here  the 
first  of  August,  the  last  application  of 
Bordeaux  should  not  he  much  later  than 
the  tirst  of  June.  In  1911  there  was  one 
sporadic*  case  of  rot,  a  Duchess,  and  half 
the  berries  were  affected.  Last  year, 
191  n.  the  fruit  of  this  same  vine  rotted 
worse  than  ever,  and  infected  that  of  a 
Merrunae  and  Massasoit  that  grew  next 


cross  and  of  a  Catawba  color,  has  so  far 
not  proved  productive  enough  nor  full 
enough  in  hunch.  I  am  hopeful  I  may 
find  the  best  late  in  the  Muench,  another 
Munson  seedling,  and  perhaps  a  pollen- 
izer  that  may  improve  the  clusters  of  the 
Fern.  Last  Summer  a  young  vine  set 
two  hunches,  line  in  size,  in  quality  and 
in  keening  power.  The  Wapanuka.  a 
white  Munson,  and  the  best  in  quality  of 
any  white  grape  (in  the  opinion  of  some) 
has  russeted  now  for  two  seasons,  and  so 
badly  that  most  of  its  fruit  was  ruined. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  fruit 
is  very  thin-skinned,  the  rnsseting  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
which  we  know  will  russet  tree  fruits. 
We  shall  try  to  bear  in  mind  to  skip  this 
grape  when  spraying  and  note  results. 
The  Munson  M  erica  del  (America  crossed 
with  Delaware)  is  an  excellent  table 
grape,  black,  berries  a  grade  larger  than 
Delaware,  but  with  clusters  much  longer 
and  cylindrical,  showing  its  wild  hkod 
very  plainly  in  general  appearance  of 


to  it..  It  seems  plain  that  the  Duchess 
must  be  especially  susceptible,  and  I 
shall  either  grub  the  vine  out  or.  better 
still,  try  the  effect  of  five  or  six  spray¬ 
ings  instead  of  two.  The  Duchess  is  of 
high  quality,  but  its  color,  white,  and  its 
small  berry,  arc  against  it. 

Roughs’  Hybrids.-  It  is  rather  puz¬ 
zling  to  understand  why  the  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brid  group  are  not  more  popular.  Aga¬ 
wam  is  most  widely  planted,  but  it  is  the 
last  one  of  the  lot  I  should  choose,  unless 
it  he  Lindley.  Massasoit  is  a  fine  second 
early,  the  largest  of  its  season  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  much  better  than  Aga¬ 
wam  in  my  opinion.  For  a  main  season 
tin*  red  (Jaertner  is  hard  to  heat,  im¬ 
mensely  vigorous  and  productive,  and  also 
better  than  Agawam.  Then  as  a  main 
crop  black,  what  is  any  better  than  Wil¬ 
der  supported  by  Herbert  or  Barry?  As 
productive  Imre  as  Concord,  more  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth,  with  berries  much  larger 
and  as  superior  in  quality  as  in  size. 
Then  we  must  give  to  the  Goethe  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  our  best  late  variety.  It 
also,  like  all  of  the  Rogers  group,  is  a 
rampant  grower;  the  old  vine  is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  my  Collection  and  bears  more 
pounds  of  fruit.  The  grapes  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  hang  on  till  frost,  growing 
daily  thinner  from  the  supply  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  table.  They  keep  better  ua- 
sacked. 

Other  Varieties.-  -The  Catawba  does 
fairly  well  here,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  a 
late  black  grape.  Carman,  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  is  not 
a  success  here.  Fern  Munson,  a  Catawba 


bunch.  It  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  good 
crop.  Wapanuka  is  also  very  prolific. 
Brighton  does  splendidly,  producing  many 
clusters  so  beautiful  in  combination  of 
size,  symmetry  and  color  that  one  has  to 
pause  in  gathering  to  admire  their  per¬ 
fection.  It  will  overhear  if  not  watched 
closely.  Its  thin  skin  makes  it  a  favorite 
for  the  birds  and  they  make  it  the  object 
of  their  first  attacks.  When  overloaded  it 
cannot  give  tin*  deep  red  color  that  should 
distinguish  its  fruit.  All  in  all  it  is  one 
of  the  best  standards,  but  as  a  market 
grape  it  is  outclassed  by  the  large  blacks 
such  as  .Moore’s.  Campbell's  and  Wilder, 
and  even  Concord,  for  the  public,  judging 
by  them  here,  prefer  a  black  grape  just 
as  they  prefer  a  ml  apple,  and  a  big 
grape  just  as  they  pick  a  big  apple.  Peo¬ 
ple  here  arc  impressed  with  Campbell, 
and  many  want  vines  of  cuttings  of  “that 
big  black  grape.”  They  are  right,  too, 
for  I  have  never  found  a  grape  that  could 
compete  with  Campbell.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  10  years  some  of  the  vines 
showed  signs  of  decadence  in  their  weak 
growth.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  poor 
circulation  in  the  old  stem.  No  sprouts 
have  emerged  to  make  it  possible  to  renew 
the  original  stems  in  many  of  them.  One 
that  was  broken  off  close  to  the  ground 
made  a  splendid  new  growth  that  was 
extensive  enough  to  support  a  full  crop. 
These  decadent  ones  I  shall  cut  into 
close  to  the  ground  to  induce  sprouts,  and 
if  this  does  not  succeed,  shall  cut  them 
off  close  to  tin*  surface  and  wait  for  new 
growth.  Meanwhile  I  shall  try  grafting 
onto  some  Ives  stocks.  I.,  r.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Starts  Itself— Stops  Itself 


Famisbes  Current  for  Light  and  Power  \ 

The  Matthews  is  the  only  entirely  automatic  M 
private  electric  lighting  plant  on  the  market.  It  is  differ-  \ 
ent  from  all  others.  It  rung  week  in— week  ont,  without  worry,  care 
or  attention  on  your  part  except  an  occasional  oiling  and  fuel  supply, 
it  starts  and  stops  of  its  own  accord  as  power  is  needed.  The 


develops  ample  current  for  not  only  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  light  all  oxer  tho  place  hut  power  ns 
X?  well.  Itwlll  operate  the  prnnp,crcain  aepa- 
V.W  rator,  chum,  butter  worker,  washing  mu- 
c.hino, sew inir  machine  end  about  of  house- 
;  hold  electrical  devices.  It’s  just  like  cits 
just  as  safe  and  convenient— but 


PATENTS  PENDING 


service — „ _ 

it*H  cheaper. 


Comes  Complete  In  /  ..n* 

One  Unit  /  \ 

The  engine.  Renerator.switchboard,  / 

t  water  tank  »n*j  oil  tank  are  fv  /  \ 

all  cmboi.ud  in  one  unit  all  fcQi 

wired  tv-idy  for  use.  Everythins  i,-. 

■  of  highest  grade,  absolutely  reliable  and 
L  dependable.  Made  in  50  and  100  light  sizes.  *** 

Send  for  Details  and  Prices 

I.  The  Matthews  Company 

1IL613  Laurel  Ave.,  Port  Clinton,  O. 

■  *  CEO.  K  LhvtM.  0*5,1.  t>.v.i.r  ioa  QteeKe*-  Utica,  N.  Y 

V*  Lett  in  K-tv  \  oik  Cits  tyt*  E.\hiUit  at  Country  Life 
SK)  t'etniBoent  Exposition.  Grand  Central  Terminal 


This  Farm  Electric  Plant 


for  Fuel 

^  *  First  Real  Solution 
of  the  Light  Farm  Tractor  Problem 

Pulls  two  plows  in  any  soil  fit  to  cultivate — three  in  stubble.  Wide 
scope  of  utility.  All  gears  run  in  oil,  enclosed  in  dust-tight  casings,  on 

The  DURABLE  DENNING 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator,  Bennett  Carburetor,  Dixie 
Magneto,  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings.  Write  Cor  description. 


DENNING  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


WOOD  and  stone  construction  is  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  repair  bills  are  enormous.  Con¬ 
crete  costs  little — is  everlasting.  Proof 
against  wind,  weather  or  fire. 


French’s  Portland  Cement 


makes  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  all 
kinds  of  building  operations,  walks,  floors, 
troughs,  posts,  cisterns,  silos,  or  entire  buildings. 

The  clean  sand  and  gravel  can  be  had  for  haul¬ 
ing,  and  our  experts  will  tell  you  how  much 
cement  to  use.  to  mix  the  concrete.  Their  advice 
is  free,  Just  write  our  Engineering  Department 
and  tell  what  you  are  going  to  build.  They  will 
gladly  help  to  solve  your  problem. 

Buy  French’s  Portland  Cement  of  your  dealer. 


A  This  round  trade  mark, 
|°j  In  black  end  yellou)  on 
<eJ  every  bag.  Look  for  it. 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Company 

Dept.  B.  Philadelphia 

^  Established  1844 
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A  National  Weekly  .loueiinl  for  Country^  and  Suburban  llomea 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pilblisblne  t'ompnny,  338  West  3l)ih  Street.  New  Vork 
Herbert  W.  b'ou.rs'rtwoot),  President' ui< I  Editor. 

John  J.  PilLOX,  Treasurer  and  iJeucral  Matingcr. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreig'n  eotinlries  in  tin;  Vnivttrsnl  Postal  I’ltion,  S'M'I,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8'.,  marks,  in’  tn\,  rrrn’'.  Remit  In  money  order,  express 
order.'  pei-suttal  elmelc  or  bunk  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  <  idiee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advert  Isinj?  rates.  77  cents  per  a  -it'  line— 7  tvo-ds.  Referenees  required  lor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  aiid  cash  must  uceompitny  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  UEAE” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  power  I*  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  pieeaiHnni  and  admit  the  ad  veil  isirlft  of 
relialdc  house-:  only.  Put  to  make  doubly  -"re.  v.e  «  ill  make  innid  any  loss 
to  I  laid  “ubwi'ibeiss  sustained  by  I  iuhI  iiir  a  nv  deliberate  vwindlnr,  iirespon- 
Kilde  utlvet  tisers  m  misleadlm.'  advert bi  inenis  in  nor  columns,  and  any 
Midi  swindler  will  be  pnblfciv  exposed.  IVo  a-e  also  often  caticd  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  mu  vobveribers  and  honest, 
re-ponsilde  bouse-,  whether  Bdvo.tdlsers  or  not.  We  w  iliiia-ly  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  caw.  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apniic-t  rogue*.  but  wc  will  not  lie 
responsible  lor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHEN  the  old  battle  for  parcel  post  was  on 
no  man  in  Congress  did  more  to  help  than 
David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland,  He  was  “on  the  job” 
day  and  night — one  of  those  persistent  characters 
who  cannot  lie  choked  off.  Mr.  Lewis  has  now  been 
nominated  by  his  party  for  the  t\  S.  Senate,  and 
he  ought.  to  be  elected,  because  lie  has  the  sense  to 
see  what  the  people  want,  and  the  power  to  go  out 
after  it. 

* 

THE  price  of  linseed  meal  has  fallen  until  this 
feed  has  become  about  the  cheapest,  source  of 
protein.  The  wholesale  price  has  fallen  to  $25  per 
ton  in  large  lots.  There  is  little  domestic  demand 
at  this  time,  and  little  chance  for  export, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  boats  in  the  foreign  trade. 
I'n  del*  such  circumstances  no  one  can  forecast 
prices.  They  may  jump  up  or  down  $5  per  ton  in 
a  single  night.  A  number  of  Eastern  dairymen  are 
taking  a  chance  on  linseed  meal  and  buying  freely 
for  storage,  since  at  present  prices  this  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  protein  feed  they  are  likely  to  find.  Of  course 
if  such  buying  becomes  general  the  price  will  slide 
up. 

* 

“Lir<  -forever  !” 

THAT  is  the  name  given  by  farmers  to  a  very 
common  weed.  The  scientific  men  may  call  it 
Sedum  Telepliinm,  hut  “live-forever”  seems  very 
appropriate  when  you  tackle  it  with  a  hoe  instead 
of  a  microscope.  Hut  why  fight  this  pest  with  sweat 
and  blister  when  disease  will  do  if  for  ns?  As 
we  see  on  page  TOD,  there  is  a  disease  which  adds 
au  “n”  to  the  last  part  of  the  name.  The  scientists 
have,  apparently,  lost  track  of  this  disease.  If  we 
can  help  them  find  it  they  can  help  pass  it  along, 
where  it  is  needed.  We  know  there  are  places  in 
the  State  where  this  disease  can  he  found.  "Will  our 
readers  help  locate  it? 

* 


LAST  year  we  told  how  the  sheep  breeders  of 
Otsego  Co.,  X.  A'.,  sold  their  wool  at  auction. 
This  wool  was  lumped  together  and  well  graded. 
Then  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  invited  to 
come  and  hid  for  it.  The  result  was  very  satis¬ 
factory — a  gain  to  the  farmers  and  a  reduced  price 
lo  the  final  buyer.  This  year  the  same  plan  will  he 
followed.  The  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
is  already  organizing  for  the  auction  sale  and  for  a 
wool  contest.  This  is  a  fine  proposition  and  we  hope 
our  readers  will  do  all  they  can  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  This  form  of  auction  sale  is  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  marketing  such  crops  as  wool.  Write  to 
Floyd  S.  Barlow,  Farm  Bureau,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

* 

LA  ST  week  we  took  up  the  figures  given  out  in 
that  Chicago  milk  strike,  and  showed  that  even 
with  the  increase  the  farmers  receive  a  “ti-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  There  is  another  side  to  this.  The  dealers 
come  forward  with  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  city.  This  cost 
always  includes  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  in  cash 
to  all  workmen — from  the  men  who  drive  the 
wagons  to  the  big  directors  or  magnates  who  con¬ 
trol  the  distributing  companies.  All  this  goes  into 
the  cost  of  distribution.  Now  figures  are  often 
given  to  show  the  c-ost  of  producing  milk,  hut  in 
this  case  the  chief  items  are  feed,  equipment,  taxes 
and  labor  of  hired  help.  As  a  rule  the  farmer  does 
not  figure  in  a  “salary”  or  wages  for  himself  and 
his  family.  If  he  did  charge  for  his  labor  and  that 
of  his  wife  and  family — just  as  the  distributors  do — 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  quart  of  good  milk  could  be 
produced  for  less  than  five  cents!  And  why  should 
not  the  farmer  make  sure  of  cash  wages  in  this 
way.  the  same  as  the  man  who  distributes  the  milk 
in  the  city?  Production  is  the  more  important  and 
responsible  operation  of  the  two,  yet  in  every  appeal 
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to  the  public  we  have  this  old  story  of  high  cost 
of  delivery,  based  on  the  fact  that  big  cash  sal¬ 
aries  must  bo  paid  to  the  handlers.  The  farmers 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  these  salaries  if  they 
are  to  furnish  the  milk,  for  when  we  begin  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  production  is  the  servant  of  distribution 
we  can  see  how  Americans  hkve  given  away  their 
rights  into  the  hands  of  a  few  monopolies.  In  every 
statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk  let  us  add 
fair  wages  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  John 
stays  at  home  and  helps  father  milk  cows.  Henry 
goes  to  town  and  works  for  a  big  milk  company. 
There  comes  a  question  of  prices.  The  milk  com¬ 
pany  adds  Henry’s  “salary”  to  their  expenses  to  prove 
the  high  cost  of  distribution,  and  show  that  they 
should  pay  less  for  the  milk.  We  propose  to  show 
that  it  is  just  as  fair  for  the  farmer  to  add  John’s 
“wages”  to  prove  that  the  milk  must  bring  more 
in  order  to  pay  expenses. 

* 

NORTH.  South,  East  and  West,  this  idea  of  co¬ 
operative  selling  of  farm  produce  is  growing. 
See  what,  they  recently  did  in  Mississippi: 

On  Saturday.  April  22.  103  wagons  belonging  to  70 
farmers  came  into  Yazoo  City  with  425  hogs  to  he 
shipped  cooperatively.  This  day  had  been  announced 
by  W.  R.  Riteh,  the  county  demonstration  agent,  wiio 
successfully  inaugurated  this  cooperative  work  last  No¬ 
vember,  as  bog-shipping  day,  and  farmers  desiring  to 
top  the  market  began  feeding  cottonseed  meal  and  corn, 
most  of  them  using  the  self-feeders,  to  put  their  pork 
in  shape  for  the  packer. 

Some  of  these  hogs  came  from  25  miles  to  market. 
They  were  weighed,  sorted  and  graded,  and  each 
farmer  had  a  receipt  for  the  weight  of  the  hogs 
which  he  brought.  Then  the  hogs  were  shipped  to 
packers,  or  feeders,  according  to  grade  and  demand. 
They  sold  from  $(1.60  to  $8.60,  and  returns  were 
made  four  days  after  shipment.  The  hogs  could 
have  been  sold  to  local  buyers  for  less  money,  but 
these  farmers  have  begun  to  learn  the  first  great 
lesson  in  marketing.  There  must  he  enough  of  the 
product  to  save  the  petty  charges  for  handling  small 
shipments,  and  there  must  be  careful  grading,  so  as 
to  make  the  goods  uniform.  In  one  week  there  may 
be  500  farmers  shipping  small  lots  to  New  York  City. 
There  may  be  50  different  commission  men  handling 
the  goods.  Just  consider  the  advantage  if  these 
500  lots  could  be  be  consolidated,  carefully  graded 
and  sent  in  bulk  to  the  auction  market! 

* 

WHEN  the  New  York  Legislature  in  the  face  of 
fierce  opposition,  appropriated  money  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department,  it  settled 
the  principle  for  which  farmers  have  so  long  con¬ 
tended.  The  State  is  now  definitely  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  it  is  a  legitimate  public  func¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  improve  the  distribution  of  food 
products.  While  the  Legislature  did  not  provide 
money  enough  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done, 
it  settled  the  principle,  and  the  rest.  must,  follow. 
Now  we  come  to  the  next  part  of  the  programme.  In 
its  way  this  is  harder,  because  it  calls  for  unselfish, 
individual  work  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
Department  may  become  a  wooden  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  Commissioner’s  hat,  or  it  may  become 
a  great  living  force,  according  to  the  way  our  farm¬ 
ers  utilize  it.  The  power  of  the  great  steam  en¬ 
gine  does  not  count  until  a  fire  is  built  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  boiler.  Then  its  giant  power  may 
be  exerted  through  any  machinery  which  turns  a 
wheel.  The  Department  is  like  the  steam  engine. 
Its  power  can  only  be  measured  by  the  energetic  and 
organized  support  which  the  farmers  and  consum¬ 
ers  give  it.  Like  a  mowing  machine  it  will  not  cut 
any  grass  until  the  farmer  hitches  to  it  and  gets  up 
power.  The  discussion  of  the  needs  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  lias  done  more  to  stir  up  agricultural  thought 
in  New  York  State  tluin  anything  that  has  ever  gone 
before.  It  has  produced  a  revolution  in  some  ideas 
of  farm  education.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
evolution  out  of  the  old  system  of  marketing  into 
more  business-like  methods.  We  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  right  to  organize  a  marketing  machine. 
We  have  won  the  right,  now  we  must  all  get  togeth¬ 
er  and  learn  how  to  work  the  machine. 

* 

The  propaganda  carried  on  in  portions  of  the  South 
in  advocacy  of  the  commercial  planting  of  spineless 
prickly  pear,  or  spineless  cactus,  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  farmers  who  are  seeking  thoroughly  proved 
forage  crops  for  that  region.  *  *  *  Activities  of 

promoters  during  the  past  season  have  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  South.  They  have  operated  and  actually 
sold  carloads  of  cuttings  as  far  north  as  Colorado,  of 
varieties  that  are  known  to  lie  too  tender  to  stand  the 
temperatures  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

HO  is  talking  now — some  “grouch”  “back 
number,”  “sore  head,”  or  “sour  spot?”  We 
are  interested  in  this,  as  we  have  been  called  all 
these  names  and  more  for  making  remarks  about 
spineless  cactus  and  other  “novelties.”  These  re¬ 
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marks,  however,  come  from  the  F.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — printed  in  a  public  report.  The  warn¬ 
ing  is  needed,  for  the  spineless  cactus  people  have 
been  running  wild  with  great  stories  about  their 
crop.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that  the  spineless  va¬ 
riety  is  tender  and  practical  only  in  a  few  favored 
localities  in  the  Southwest.  The  big  yarns  you 
read  about  it  are  usually  produced  by  “figure  farm¬ 
ing.”  You  use  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plow  for  this 
kind  of  agriculture.  One  Leghorn  hen  lays  20(1  eggs 
a  year  and  they  average  four  cents  each.  The  cost 
for  a  year's  feed  is  one  dollar.  You  can  keep  500 
Leghorns  on  one  acre.  Therefore  a  man  can  make 
a  fortune  on  20  acres  if  he  will  buy  our  strain  of 
Leghorns!  That  is  a  sample  of  what  we  call  figure 
farming,  and  that  is  about  the  way  spineless  cactus 
has  been  farmed ! 

* 

CAN  anyone  give  us  a  sound  reason  why  a  farm¬ 
er  should  not  have  at  least,  200  asparagus 
roots  growing  in  some  good  soil  near  his  house? 
Some  farmers  tell  us  they  cannot  afford  to  bother 
with  a  garden  because  it  takes  too  much  time.  We 
know  better,  hut  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  we 
grant  it,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  a  patch  of  as¬ 
paragus?  After  you  get  the  roots  once  started  how 
much  time  does  it  take  to  keep  them  going?  We 
have  one  field  that  wo  have  tried  for  some  years  to 
kill  out.  and  still  we  can  cut  small  crops  from  it. 
We  have  an  old  garden  spot  which  has  run  hack  to 
grass,  and  still  the  asparagus  comes  in  each  Spring. 
The  fact  is  that  no  farmer  can  give  a  sound  reason 
for  not  having  a  supply  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus. 
They  should  both  he  served  every  day  during  their 
season.  Substituted  for  medicine  and  meat  they  will 
do  more  for  your  family  than  all  the  politicians 
who  ever  stopped  at  your  door  and  asked  for  your 
vote.  Do  not,  we  beg  of  you,  let.  this  Spring  go  by 
without  starting  a  bed  of  asparagus. 

* 

MRS.  GILBERT’S  article  on  “The  Baby  on  The 
Farm”  is  very  sensible.  Those  of  us*  who 
try  to  look  beyond  the  rather  narrow  limits  of  to¬ 
day  and  consider  the  future  of  this  country,  must 
realize  what  a  great  responsibility  is  resting  upon 
the  tender  hands  of  today's  farm  baby.  He  must 
he  made  strong  in  body  and  brain  and  moral  power 
if  lie  is  to  do  his  duty.  Some  of  those  little  ones 
do  not  have  a  fair  chance,  partly  because  those  who 
must  bring  them  up  do  not  quite  know  how.  and 
partly  through  inability  to  provide  just  what  the 
baby  needs.  Many  serious  troubles  of  eyes.  ears, 
teeth,  bones  and  temper  develop  because  the  little 
one  cannot  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  cradle.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  child?  You  may  say 
that  we  should  not  try  to  put  such  a  thing  upon  a 
commercial  basis.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  considered 
by  anyone  who  expects  to  assume  responsibility  for 
a  family.  Little  John  Jacob  Astor  is  now  nearly 
four  years  old.  The  surrogates  court  allowed  $20,- 
000  as  a  suitable  yearly  expense  for  caring  for  him. 
Ilis  mother  now  asks  for  $7,053.20  extra,  as  she 
Claims  it  costs  $70.50  for  each  day  to  rear  this 
child!  Among  other  items  are  $720  for  a  nurse 
and  $209  for  doctor's  bills!  We  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  these  figures  except  that  you  may  well 
thank  the  good  Lord  that  He  has  spared  you  and 
your  child  the  curse  and  affliction  that  will  surely 
go  with  all  this  wealth.  Many  a  sturdy  youngster 
playing  with  an  old  rag  doll  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
farm  today  has  a  far  better  outlook  on  life  than  this 
unfortunate  child  whose  very  living  costs  $3  per 
hour  or  five  cents  every  time  the  clock  ticks  out  a 
minute! 


Brevities 

Fine  bonemeal  is  surely  “great  stuff”  for  lawns. 

The  signboard  in  front  of  the  farm  will  more  than 
pay  for  its  hoard. 

Australia  has  regulated  by  law  prices  of  grain  aiul 
bread.  Flour  is  to  sell  at  $54.75  per  ton,  and  white 
bread  131?,  cents  for  a  four-pound  loaf. 

The  scientific  men  do  not  give  us  much  hope  that 
sulphur  cun  take  tile  place  of  copper  in  fighting  potato 
blight,  yet  they  should  keep  oil  trying. 

Lime  will  not  always  end  the  nuisance  of  moss  on  the 
lawn.  It  usually  indicates  a  damp,  sour  soil,  hut  often 
tilt'  drainage  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  moss  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  heavy  liming. 

And  now  New  Jersey  will  start  an  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Vineland,  opening  Nov.  1  of  this  year.  Open 
to  the  world — each  pen  containing  10  pullets  and  a 
cockerel.  Prof.  II.  R.  Lewis,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
will  give  full  particulars. 

IT  is  now  an  old  story  how  some  wise  school  prin¬ 
cipals  get  the  weeds  cut  out  of  the  school  lawns.  They 
organize  voting  contests  for  the  most  popular  school 
girl.  The  only  ballet  accepted  is  a  dandelion  or  other 
despised  weed  cut  from  the  school  lawn.  Ever  since 
the  world  began  the  governing  powers  have  known  tlio 
strongest  incentive  to  labor ! 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  28th  contain¬ 
ing  check  for  $18.59  in  settlement  of  my  claim  against 
the  American  Express  Co.  for  loss  on  poultry.  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  and 
offer  best  wishes  for  the  continued  usefulness  of  your 
Department.  M.  A.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  a  claim  for  a  shipment  of  dressed  poultry 
made  to  the  Department  of  Foods  aud  Markets  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last.  It  was  one  of  the  first  shipments  of  dressed 
poultry  received  by  the  Department.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  the  express  company  delayed  shipment,  so 
that  the  poultry  was  damaged  from  heat  when  received, 
and  had  to  be  condemned.  The  express  company  re¬ 
sisted  payment  for  some  time,  hut  finally  consented  to 
a  settlement  in  full.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  perseverance  to  collect  a  claim  of  this  kind  from 
an  express  company,  hut  the  interest  of  shippers  de¬ 
mands  perseverance  in  the  effort. 

Heretofore  the  practice  of  the  city  board  of  health 
has  been  to  inspect  food  at  tin*  request  of  the  dealers, 
and  to  issue  an  order  for  the  condemnation  of  it.  In 
the  old  days  inspectors  who  had  friendly  relations  with 
dealers  issued  certificates  iu  blank,  and  the  dealer  had 
a  hunch  of  them  in  his  pocket  to  fill  in,  and  send  the 
shipper  at  will,  but  the  goods  did  not  always,  not  to 
say  frequently,  go  to  the  dump.  T’nder  the  present 
practice  the  inspector  is  not  allowed  to  issue  certificates 
at  all.  He  reports  goods  unfit  for  human  consumption 
in  the  possession  of  the  dealer,  and  a  case  is  made 
against  such  dealers  in  the  court.  During  the  last 
week  several  dealers  were  fined  on  such  charges.  This 
puts  the  inspection  of  goods  tip  to  the  receivers,  and 
the  shipper  will  have  only  the  dealers'  assurances  for 
the  condition  of  the  goods  on  arrival.  The  dealers  are 
complaining  against  this  ruling  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  nothing  to  show  the  shipper  for  condemned  goods, 
and  the  shipper  is  unwilling  to  take  the  word  of  the 
dealer  without  verification  that  it  was  necessary  to 
condemn  the  goods,  and  of  course,  make  no  return  for 
them.  This  practice  will  probably  require  an  impar¬ 
tial  inspection  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  if  the  practice  leads  to  many  losses. 

The  late  Legislature  passed  resolutions  providing  for 
an  investigation  of  the  milk  problem  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  committee.  This  investigation  was  offered  iu  place 
of  tie*  creamery  and  milk  sales  depot  requested  by  the 
milk  producers  and  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
lons.  It  was  expected  that  the  committee  would  get  to 
work  promptly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  This  would  be  important,  because  the  present 
contracts  between  the  producers  and  the  dealers  expire 
October  1st,  and  the  making  of  new  contracts  will  be 
in  order  in  August  and  September.  Tf  producers  are 
to  have  any  benefit  of  the  investigation  for  the  six 
months  following  October  1st.  the  sooner  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  under  way,  the  better.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  appointed, 
and  of  course,  no  start  can  be  made  until  the  committee 
is  appointed  and  organized. 

The  leaders  iu  charge  of  this  work  can  ill  afford  to 
encourage  delay.  There  has  already  been  some  sus¬ 
picion  and  considerable  assertion  that  ihe  committee 
was  designed  more  for  political  effect  than  for  real 
service,  and  that  the  committee  would  be  encouraged 
to  drag  along  its  work  during  the  Summer  and  into 
Autumn  for  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  Fall  cam¬ 
paign.  We  are  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  theory. 
Individuals  in  the  council  may  have  this  wish,  but  such 
is  not  the  wish  nor  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  men, 
and  some  of  the  legislators  who  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  work.  It  is  well,  however,  for  these  real 
friends  of  the  cause  to  take  a  fair  accounting  of  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  to  know  just  what  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  be  placed  on -any  disposition  to  delay  the  work 
and  drag  it  out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  facts  underlying  this  subject  are  already  pretty 
well  known.  It  requires  only  to  make  an  official  record 
if  them  and  to  give  official  expression  of  them.  Three 
or  four  weeks  at  the  most  would  be  ample  time  for 
the  work,  and  the  facts  and  the  report  can  easily  be 
completed  before  time  for  taking  up  contracts  for  the 
six  months  following  October  1st  next.  But  even  if 
influence  on  the  Fall  campaign  should  he  the  purpose,  a 
report  made  in  time  to  clarify  the  situation  b:*fore  the 
time  of  making  new  contracts  would  have  a  direct  and 
more  potential  effect  in  securing  votes  than  any  pend¬ 
ing  investigation.  If  if  were  the  policy  to  make  a 
lion-committal  report,  trifling  and  delay  might  be  the 
policy,  hut  if  anything  helpful  or  any  constructive  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  come  out  of  it.  the  sooner  that  policy  is  form¬ 
ulated.  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Auction  Notes 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  apple  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Large  bulk  of  the  stock  arriving  is  in 
poor  condition  and  sells  low.  Where  the  fruit  is  well 
preserved  in  good  condition,  prices  range  between  $3 
and  $4  a  barrel. 

The  Southern  vegetables  continue  to  arrive  in  in¬ 
creasing  bulk  and  prices  are  lower.  The  quality  of 
these  fresh  vegetables  is  good.  This  large  bulk  of  fresh 
vegetables  is  having  its  effect  on  the  old  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  and  while  the  price  has  not  materially  changed,  the 
tendency  is  downward. 
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The  present  California  cherry  sa!"s  should  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  for  New  York  State  growers.  These  cher¬ 
ries  are  hand  picked,  cherry  by  cherry,  in  flat  boxes, 
and  appear  very  attractive.  Fourteen  thousand  and 
eighty-six  10-lh.  boxes  were  sold  last  week  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.70  per  box.  These  eherries  are  bought 
up  by  distributors  of  every  class  in  the  city.  The  push¬ 
carts  are  full  of  them  in  every  corner.  No  one  in  the 
city  can  escape  the  opportunity  to  buy  them.  The  whole 
force  of  fruit  distributors  in  New  York  City  is  working 
for  California  cherry  growers.  They  are  all  sold  at 
auction ;  they  get  into  the  market  promptly  and  pub¬ 
licity  helps  the  sales. 

New  York  State  cherry  growers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  follow  the  California  growers  this  year 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  California  crop  is  short 
and  prices  will  be  good.  The  Department  can  put  New 
York  cherries  on  the  market  and  get  the  same  class  of 
distributors  working  for  the  New  York  producer  that 
is  now  working  for  the  California  producer.  All  that 
is  required  will  be  that  the  New  York  grower  put  his 
cherries  up  in  attractive  form  and  ship  them  iu  good 
supply  to  the  Department  to  he  sold  nn  the  auction 
market. 

The  Department  acknowledges  settlement  of  a  $15 
claim  against  the  A  merman  Express  Company  in  favor 
of  a  Cayuga  County  grower  from  damage  to  an  apple 
shipment  in  transit. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis- 
celianeoiis  products  for  the  week  ending  May  11th, 
19.16 : 

EGGS.— 1*4  eases  duck  eggs  2Sc;  1  case  ami  2014 
dozen  duck  eggs  27c;  2  eases  and  two  *4  eases  duck 
eggs  2<>e;  110  eases  eggs  25c ;  80  eases  eggs  24140;  150 
eases  eggs  24c;  42  eases  eggs  2314c ;  1  ease  eggs  23Vi©» 
20  cases  eggs  23c;  10  cases  eggs  22c;  1  ease  eggs  21c; 
several  broken  lots  sold  from  23.  24  and  25  cents.  The 
variation  in  price  is  due  to  color  and  size  and  grade  of 
eggs.  The  best  stock  bring  the  top  prices  and  these 
sales  often  force  the  quotation  a  cent  above  other  re¬ 
ports  of  sales. 

POTATOES. — 3  bags  (120  lbs.)  $2.05;  4  bags  (120 
ibs.)  $1.35. 

APPLES.— 34  bbls.  Baldwin  $2.55;  7  $1.05;  12 
$1.40:  94  Ben  Davis  $1.55;  19  $1.80:  3  $1.75:  $0 
$1.45;  80  $1.40;  12  Baldwins  $1.45.  Last  three  lots 
soft  and  scalded. 

MISCELLANEOUS, — One  box  maple  sugar.  170 
lhs.,  13V4o ;  two  eases  maple  syrup.  40  gallons.  $1;  one 
pig,  70  lbs.,  13c;  one  calf,  199  lbs.,  15e;  one  calf.  82 
lbs.,  1 4  '4 :  mm  calf,  79  lbs.,  KH/.e;  one__ealf.  85  lhs., 
13c;  two  calves,  158  lbs.,  14c;  one  calf,  77  lbs..  1114c: 
one  calf.  71  lhs.,  lie;  one  calf,  73  lbs,,  1 4  V>  c ;  one  calf, 
82  lbs.,  1814c,  liver,  head,  etc.,  55c;  one  calf,  73  lhs., 
13c,  liver,  head,  etc.,  55c ;  50  boxes  can  squash,  $1  per 
box;  2D4  boxes  can  apples,  $2.1214  per  box;  one  pseV 
age  squabs,  1-3  doz„  $4  doz. ;  four  bags  beans,  547 
lbs.,  <>i4o  a  lb.;  11  bags  beans,  616  lbs.,  6*40  lb.;  sev¬ 
en  crates  tomatoes  $1.75  crate;  two  crates  tomatoes 
$1.8714  crate;  two  baskets  green  onions  $1  per  basket; 
two  baskets  parsley  30c  per  basket;  31  lbs.  butter  53c; 
10  lhs.  butter  34c;  4  lhs.  butter  35c;  10  lbs.  butter  32c; 
5  lbs.  butter  25c;  29  lbs.  butter  32c;  26  lhs.  butter  34c; 
31  lhs.  butter  32c;  30  lbs.  butter  33c;  68  lhs.  butter 
32c;  30  lhs.  butter  32c;  23  lhs.  butter  35c;  7  lbs. 
butter  32c;  57  lbs.  butter  28 *4 c. 


The  Peach  Situation  in  New  York 

TRANSPORTATION. — The  disastrous  experience  of 
all  New  York  State  growers  and  shippers  of  peaches  the 
past  two  years,  particularly  in  1915,  has  emphasized  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  freight  rates  on 
the  part  of  the  transportation  companies  if  the  great 
peach  industry  of  New  York  is  to  survive.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  industry  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Con- 
necticut.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  present 
classification  makes  peaches  iu  car  lots  first  class  and 
less  than  ea riots  first  class  and  one-half.  This  is  not 
only  unjust ;  it  is  absurd.  The  Canadian  railroads 
allow  peaches  a  rate  of  fourth  class  nn  carlots,  with 
second  class  on  1 0.000  pounds  and  first  class  ou  less 
than  10,000  pounds.  Such  a  classification  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  it  meant  success  and  a  profit  to  our 
Canadian  friends  last  year,  while  we  on  this  side  of  the 
border  neyer  had  a  chance,  and  were  actually  forced 
to  let  over  1,000  ears  of  as  fine  peaches  as  were  ever 
grown,  rot  On  the  trees  in  1915  because  the  railways 
were  the  only  people  who  were  making  anything  out 
of  the  crop. 

LOSS  ON  SHIPMENTS —The  1,500  cars  shipped 
from  New  York  in  1915  averaged  a  loss  on  every  car, 
and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  growers  if 
they  had  uot  harvested  a  single  carload.  The  average 
sale  price  ou  the  4,300  cars  last  year  did- uot  exceed 
50  cents  per  bushel;  probably  40  cents  is  nearer  the 
exact  truth,  aud  it  cost  the  growers  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  New  York  State  peaches  fully  50  cents 
per  bushel  to  deliver  them  to  the  market  in  New  York. 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  and  more  to  more  distant 
markets.  This  expense  is  not  theoretical,  being  made 
up  as  follows; 

Cost  of  bushel  basket . $0.12 


Cost  of  picking  . (It 

Cost  of  sorting . 04 

Cost  of  hauling . 08 

Cost  of  cushion . 02 

Cost  of  loading  in  car . 01 

Cost  of  iceing . 02 

Cost  of  selling . 00% 

Cost  of  freight . 21 


$0.49% 

Two-thirds  (probably  three-fourths)  of  the  peaches 
produced  in  New  York  State  are  grown  between  the 
Genesee  and  Niagara  Rivers  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  rate  is  42  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  other  similarly 
distant  points.  The  bushel  basket  filled  with  peaches 
weighs  and  goes  as  50  pounds. 

RELIEF  IMPERATIVE.— It  is  easy  enough  to  see 
that  the  freight  charge  on  the  above  basis  is  too  high; 
also  that  the  grower  must  either  have  relief  or  g"  out 
of  business.  We  realize  that  the  present  tendency  is 
to  raise  rather  than  lower  freight  rates,  but  there 
should  be  nn  adjustment,  by  which  commod:ties  that 
can  afford  to  pay  high  rates  should  carry  the  burden 
and  not  a  commodity  like  peaches  which  have  been  fall¬ 


ing  in  value  for  several  years  until  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  the  growers  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  whether  they  can  afford  t>>  grow  poaches 
any  longer.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  claim 
that  peaches  are  a  high  priced  commodity,  or  that 
because  of  their  “perishable  nature"  they  should  pay 
the  high  rare  charged  by  the  railroads.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  10  or  15  years  ago  for  the  shipper  to  re¬ 
ceive  $500  and  $600  for  a  car  of  peaches,  but  it  has 
reached  the  point  now  where  lie  is  lucky  to  get  back 
$150  or  $200  per  car.  So  far  as  their  "perishable  na¬ 
ture"  is  concerned,  if  the  transportation  company  furn¬ 
ishes  any  kind  of  reasonable  service:  i.o„  proper  cars, 
proper  refrigeration  and  makes  proper  time  they  will 
carry  to  market  as  safely  and  surely  as  potatoes  or 
sand. 

, f’OMPA KATlVE  RATES. — Our  investigation  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  and  thousands  of  cars  shows 
that  claims  for  damages  are  filed  ou  not  to  exceed  five 
per  ceur.  of  cars  of  peaches  shipped.  Our  investigation 
shows  this  proportion  to  he  the  same  in  Michigan  and 
Other  States.  The  rate  on  apples  aud  pears  is  fifth 
class  in  carlots  aud  there  is  no  good  reason  why  peach¬ 
es  should  not  take  the  same  rate.  The  car  of  apples, 
tin  car  of  pears  and  the  car  of  peaches  all  go  forward 
to  market  in  the  same  train,  receive  identically  the 
same  service  and  yet  the  peaches  must  pay  first  class 
rate.  We.  however,  are  not  asking  for  any  such  re¬ 
duction.  On  the  occasion  of  the  writer's  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  Official  Classification  Committee  of 
the  Eastern  Railroads  at  New  York,  where  we  wore 
granted  a  hearing  and  appeared  for  tile  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  the  Eastern  Fruit  and  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  and  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society,  we  merely  asked  that  a  rate  of  third  class  on 
carlots  and  first  class  on  less  than  carlots  be  grouted; 
this  is  not  all  wo  are  entitled  to  to  be  sure  and  does 
not  approach  the  favorable  rates  on  less  than  car  lots 
enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  growers,  hut  it  would  he  a 
great,  help  and  would  give  new  courage  to  the  dis¬ 
heartened  growers.  We  were  very  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  and  listened  to  by  the  committee  and  we  have 
great:  hopes  that  they  will  recognize  the  validity  of  our 
claim  for  consideration  and  grant  our  application 

THIS  YEAR’S  CROPS.  If  New  York  State  should 
have  a  full  crop  of  peaches  this  year,  there  would  lie 
about  6.000  cars,  the  biggest  crop  ever  produced  in  the 
Empire  State,  and  we  unhesitatingly  predict  that,  with 
a  full  crop  of  such  dimensions,  and  if  tin  relief  be 
granted  by  the  railroads  as  ro  rates,  one-half  of  the 
crop  will  go  to  waste  and  the  growers  will  he  forced  to 
cut  down  their  orchards.  We  are  advised  that  200,000 
trees  have  already  been  cut  down  in  Niagara  County 
alone  since  last  season.  The  fruit  is  there  ami  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  the  cars  t« •  haul  if  to  market,  but  unless 
there  is  speedy  cooperation  on  the  part  u£  tile  carriers, 
the  goose  that  has  been  laying  the  golden  egg  will  he 
killed.  The  peach  producing  territory  in  New  York  is 
limited  to  a  strip  about  ten  miles  wide  extending  along 
tin*  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  from  Sodns  on  the 
east  to  the  Niagara  River  on  the  west;  a  limited  area 
iu  the  central  portion  of  the  State  and  a  section  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  There  is  an  immense  territory 
in  Now-  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  where 
no  peaches  are.  or  can  he  grown  and  which  if  properly 
supplied,  would  take  and  pay  good  prices  for  hundreds 
of  cars.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  towns  in  these 
sections  t lint  will  Take  from  100  to  500  bushels  per 
week,  but  the  grower  ran  not  afford  to  .ship  by  ex¬ 
press,  and  when  he  does,  in  less  than  carlots.  he  gets  no 
refrigeration  and  the  freight  rate  on  less  than  carlots  is 
also  prohibitive. 

TRAFFIC  INCONSISTENCIES.— There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  sections  off  the  main  railway  lines  should 
not  and  could  not  lie  supplied  at  a  much  iower  rate,  or 
why  a  car  could  not  lie  shipped  by  through  freight  to 
a  main  line  point  and  handled  by  way  freight  over  the 
branch  line,  the  same  as  other  freight  is  handled,  leav¬ 
ing  50  baskets  at  one  station,  100  at  another,  and  so 
on.  Spell  a  reduction  in  rates  as  suggested  would  help 
greatly  in  supplying  this  extensive  territory,  relieve  the 
gluts  in  the  large  markets  and  to  a  great  degree  solve 
the  question  of  distribution.  The  railroad  companies 
cooperating  with  the  growers  and  shippers  aud  going 
fairly  into  the  merits  of  the  matter  can  help  wonder¬ 
fully  in  saving  the  great  peach  industry  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  he  willing  to  work  with  11s  to  that  end. 
There  are  many  inconsistencies  in  freight  rates  and 
service.  For  illustration  the  Southern  railroads  give 
the  Georgia  shippers  a  third  morning  delivery  at  New 
York,  which  is  all  that  the  New  York  growers  get. 
although  the  distance  is  hut  one-half.  The  rate  on 
peaches  from  Georgia  to  Chicago  is  55  cents  per  evrt., 
only  five  cents  more  than  the  rate  from  Western  New 
York  to  Chicago.  The  inconsistencies  of  freight  rates 
has  been  a  standing  joke  for  years;  that  is  to  say.  it 
would  lie  a  joke  if  it  were  not  to  a  great  many  of  our 
people  a  calamity.  We  believe  primarily  in  New  York 
and  New  York  products  and  naturally  do  not  relish  be¬ 
ing  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  other  distant 
States  ami  sections.  The  fact  that  the  discrimination 
may  be  unintentional  does  not  help  much — certainly 
not  in  so  far  as  paying  taxes  and  expenses  go.  It  is 
a  strange  paradox  that  the  ear  of  Colorado  or  Okla¬ 
homa  fruit  passing  across  the  Empire  State,  requires 
one  less  day  to  make  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
than  the  ear  of  Western  New'  York  fruit  requires  to 
make  the  same  market  even  though  our  ear  starts  from 
50  to  100  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  in  fact  has  a  hamlioap 
of  that  distance.  Recently  a  tariff  which  permits  Wis¬ 
consin  growers  to  ship  a  car  of  cabbage  to  Savannah. 
Georgia,  for  a  lower  freight  charge  than  that  charged 
New  York  growers  was  put  into  effect.  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  due  to  ignorance  and 
carelessness  rather  than  any  deliberate  intention  to 
plunder  New  York  State  growers,  but  the  result  to  us 
is  the  same. 

RAILWAY  CO-OPERATION.— We  are  very  glad 
to  say  that  in  many  ways  the  service  to  New  York 
State  growers  has  been  very  greatly  improved  in  the 
last  three  years;  particularly  since  the  Pulilie  Service 
hearing  at  Rochester  in  February  1913,  at  which  hear¬ 
ing  just  two  New  York  State  growers  bad  the  courage 
and  common  sense  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  aud 
insist  on  better  service.  The  railway  Companies  we 
feel  sure  w  ill  he  quite  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  New  York  for  better  service  and  fairer  charges 
just  as  soon  as  the  growers  wake  up.  and  show  some 
evidence  that  they  know  that  they  are  alive,  and  work¬ 
ing  together  harmoniously  and  intelligently,  ask  for 
the  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Several 
of  the  railroad  are  spending  considerable  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  to  assist  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
of  the  State  in  solving  their  problems  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  there  has  not  been  the  proper  united  cooper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  growers,  but  we  believe  there 
is  a  better  day  in  prospect,  s.  j.  t.  RUSH. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Memorial  Day  Poems 

Old  Time  Favorites 


Decoration  Day  on  the  Place 

It’s  lonesome — sort  o’  lonesome, — 
it’s  a  Sund’y  day,  to  me, 

It  ’pears  like  more’n  any  day  I  nearly 
ever  sec! — 

Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above, 
a-fluttcrin’  in  the  air, 

On  cv’ry  soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to 
lay  a  lily  thare. 

They  say,  though,  Decoration  Days  is 
ginerly  observed 

’Most  everywhvres — Espcshally  by 
soldier-boys  that’s  served, — 

But  me  and  Mother’s  never  went — 
wc  seldom  git  away, — 

In  p’int  o’  fact,  we’re  alius  home 
on  Decoration  Day. 

They  say  the  old  boys  marches 

through  the  streets  in  colum’s  grand, 


A-follcrin’  the  old  war-tunes  they’re 
playin’  on  the  band, — 

And  citizuns  all  joinin’  in — 
and  little  children,  too — 

All  marchin’,  under  shelter  of  the 
old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

With  roses!  roses!  roses! — ev’rybody 
in  the  town  !— 

And  crowds  o’  little  girls  in  white 
jest  fairly  loaded  down! — 

Oh!  don’t  THE  BOYS  know  it  from 
theyr  camp  acrost  the  hill? — 

Don’t  they  see  theyr  com’ards 

cornin’,  and  the  old  flag  wavin’  still. 

Oh!  can’t  they  hear  the  bugul  and 
the  rattle  of  the  drum? — 

Ain’t  they  no  way  under  heavens  they 
can  rickollect  us  some? 

Ain’t  they  no  way  we  can  coax  ’em, 
through  the  roses,  jest  to  say 


They  know  that  ev’ry  day  on  earth’s 
theyr  Decoration  Day. 

We’ve  tried  that — me  and  Mother, — 
whare  Elias  takes  his  rest. 

In  the  orchard — in  his  uniform, 
and  hands  acrost  his  brest, 

And  the  flag  he  died  fer,  smilin’ 
and  a-ripplin’  in  the  breeze 
Above  his  grave, — and  over  that, — 

The  Robin  in  the  trees. 

And  yit  it’s  lonesome — lonesome!. 

it’s  a  Sund’y  day  to  me. 

It  ’pears-like  more’n  any  day  I  nearly 
ever  see! — 

Still,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above, 
a-fiutterin’  in  the  air, 

On  ev’ry  soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to  lay 
a  lily  thare. 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


“  The  Blue  and  the  Gray.”  Scene  in  a  Maryland  Country  Churchyard 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver 
Asleep  arc  the  ranks  of  the  dead; — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 

Under  the  one,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  other,  the  Cray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 


So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 

With  a  touch,  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 
’Broidcred  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  Summer  callcth. 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain 
With  an  equal  murmur  fallcth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain; — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue; 

Wet  wi*h  the  rain,  the  Gray. 


Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading, 
No  braver  battle  was  won; — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 

Under  the  blossoms  the  Blue; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; — 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


F.  M.  FINCH. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


i'iiis  in  from  a  wise  Michigan  farmer: 

I  just  want  to  si<M  we  cat  cream  mi  our 
linked  apples,  but  following  flic  plow  all 
<la>  seems  to  control  the  fat.  c.  a.  T. 

Every  farm  family  should  have  first 
chance  at  the  cream.  This  man  is  wise  to 
balance  the  cream  with  hard  labor.  The 
fat  of  the  land  should  accompany  the 
lean  of  labor. 

* 

TliK  following  advertisement  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  a  farm  paper: 

Wanted  A  respectable  young  man  to 

work  on  small  place  in  the  country,  to 
attend  a  cow  that  has  a  good  voice  and 
is  accustomed  to  singing  in  the  choir. 

Of  course  this  is  all  due  to  a  misplace¬ 
ment  of  commas,  but  such  a  young  man 
would  be  welcome  on  many  a  farm.  The 
barn  choir  needs  training  and  attention 
as  well  as  any  other.  When  Cows  bawl 
something  is  wrong.  They  do  not  lift  up 
their  voices  in  joy  or  satisfaction,  and 
they  need  looking  after. 

* 

Tine  newspapers  report  the  following 
tragedy  : 

Pen  Argvl,  Pa.,  April  15.  f’alvin 
Harding,  17.  while  using  a  .til' calibre 
ride  picked  up  a  pet  chicken,  holding  it 
under  one  arm  while  he  held  the  rifle  in 
the  other  hand.  The  chicken  began  to 
struggle  to  free  itself  and  one  of  its  fed 
came  in  contact  with  the  trigger,  discharg¬ 
ing  the  gun.  The  hull  entered  Harding’s 
left  eye.  lie  died  two  hours  later. 

This  may  or  may  not  lie  true.  .Many 
of  such  news  reports  are  unreliable,  but 
the  story  is  not  improbable.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  avoid  such  accidents, 
and  that  is  not  to  handle  gnus  and 
pistols.  A  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  aver¬ 
age  young  person  is  a  dangerous  nui¬ 
sance. 

ft 

Among  the  hard  problems  which  will 
follow  the  European  war  few  will  he  har¬ 
der  than  that  of  disposing  of  the  “war 
widows."  There  will  he  more  than  n 
million  women  with  children  whose  hus¬ 
bands  have  been  killed.  What  is  to  lie- 
come  of  them  when  the  nations  begin  to 
change  the  battle  fields  into  farms  and 
homes?  Most  of  these  women  cannot; 
hope  to  be  married  again.  They  must 
assume  the  burden  of  raising  their  fam¬ 
ilies  largely  by  their  own  labor.  There  is 
a  plan  to  bring  5,000  of  them  to  Can¬ 
ada.  where  they  are  to  take  up  public 
land.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of 
these  women  would  lie  suited  to  pioneer 
life,  bp!  there  ought,  to  be  a  chance  for 
them  to  find  places  on  farms  where  they 

could  help  in  the  house. 

» 

The  orator  who  wants  to  “make  him¬ 
self  solid”  with  country  voters  is  fond 
of  saying  that  the  farmer  feeds  the  world. 
Tin*  poets  and  the  thinkers  and  the  states¬ 
men  may  not  like  to  think  so.  but  they 
and  their  wares  must  all  take  a  back  sent 
in  public  importance;  for  tin*  man  who 
provides  the  plain,  substantial  bread  and 
meat  is  boss  of  the  situation.  lie  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  but  he  isn’t  after  all.  The 
feeding  goes  on  further,  for  the  farmer  in 
turn  is  fed  by  the  farmer’s  wife.  Per¬ 
haps  you  never  thought  of  it  in  just  that 
way  before,  but  unless  the  farmer  was 
fed,  and  well  fed,  by  the  farm  woman,  lie 
never  could  feed  the  world  -or  even  him¬ 
self!  There  are  a  few  brilliant  excep¬ 
tions  where  men  can  cook  1,005  meals  per 
year,  but  if  the  farm  woman  gave  up 
feeding  tin*  farmer  starvation  would 
spread  abroad.  The  big  problem  now  is 
how  to  keep  tin*  girl  on  the  farm  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  The  hoy  will  stay  if 
the  girl  does. 

ft 

TlilC  Pastoral  Parson  takes  a  little  va¬ 
cation  this  month  and  Airs.  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  comes  forward  with  a  discussion  of 
the  best  live  stock  ever  grown  on  the 
farm.  Surely  Mrs,  Gilbert's  talk  on  “The 
Matty  on  the  Farm”  is  timely  and  very 
much  needed.  No  one  will  he  likely  to 
say  that  the  author  does  not  know  what 
she  is  talking  about,  nor  will  anyone  say 
that  the  subject  is  not  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  We  have  been  asked  by 
many  women  to  print  just  sucli  an  article, 
and  as  usual  we  go  to  Intelligent  mothers 
rather  than  to  theorists  who  never  eared 
for  their  own  child  or  knew  the  joys  of 
mol  hoi  hood.  The  baby  does  not  always 


have  a  fair  chance,  or  even  half  a  chance 

what;  with  careless  habits  or  too  many 
nurses.  The  coming  strong  men  of  the 
nation  are  the  farm  babies.  They  are 
now  absorbing  that  "strong  meat  which 
is  for  men”  in  the  form  of  baby  food. 
Give  them  a  chance! 

The  Maine  Winters  are  long  and 
snowy.  It  is  a  good'  test  for  a  man  with 
little  besides  chores  to  do  to  go  through 
such  a  Winter  with  good  nature  and  good 
spirits.  It  is  harder  for  the  women. 
One  of  our  readers  expected  n  good  Win¬ 
ter  job,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 

So  1  have  ladled  sap.  trimmed  apple 
trees  and  driven  my  mother  nearly  wild 
by  starting  all  worts  of  garden  sass  in  the 
house.  I  am  a  horticultural  crank,  so 
was  Dad,  and  his  father.  G.  u.  0. 

Thus  it  runs  in  the  family,  hut  like  the 
run  of  maple  sap,  it  must  be  ladled  down 
to  make  it  worth  while. 

* 

Yor  would  la*  astonished  to  sec  how 
many  letters  like  the  following  come  to 
us : 

Wishing  to  frame  and  preserve  a  copy 
of  the  first  page  illustration  on  your  issue 
of  April  22,  I  am  sending  for  a  ropy  for 
that  purpose.  May  I  ask  if  the  picture  is 
from  nature?  The  figure  in  the  center  is 
so  good  a  likeness  ami  the  occupation  so 


characteristic  of  one  with  whom  I  passed 
•1.”  most  happy  years,  and  who  now  awaits 
my  coming  to  the  Summer  Fund  where 
she  went  live  years  ago,  must  he  my  ex¬ 
cuse  for  troubling  you.  i>.  E.  1 1 . 

Past  week  a  New  York  man  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  if  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
issue  for  April  2!l  was  not  that  of  an  old 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  !  <  tor  ambition  is 

to  make  The  K.  X,-Y.  express  something 
of  tin*  human  nature  oT  farm  life,  "just  as 
it  passes  on  from  day  to  day.”  We  try 
to  make  it  true  in  type  and  picture,  so 
that  our  renders  may  say  “That  is  like 
niy  old  friend,”  or  "It  seems  sensible  and 
I  believe  it  is  true !” 

* 

A  YOt’No  woman  in  Pennsylvania  made 
a  success  in  a  home  exhibition,  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  through¬ 
out  her  section.  Not  long  after  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  newspaper  asking 
for  her  picture,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
her  life  and  work.  This  paper  stated 
that  they  wanted  to  print  her  picture  and 
her  address,  so  as  in  let  tin*  readers  know 
what  she  had  done.  Her  father  is  a 
wist*  man,  and  In*  wrote  us  to  learn  about 
tills  paper  before  this  photograph  w  is 
sent.  We  find  that  the  paper  has  little 
standing,  and  is  not  well  known.  It  may 
he  all  right,  hut  our  advice  was  not  to 


send  the  picture  at  all.  There  arc  so 
many  ways  in  which  undesirable  corre¬ 
spondence  can  Is*  started  through  such 
publication,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  much 
better  to  keep  out  of  print.  We  would 
not,  if  wo.  could  prevent  it,  have  pictures 
of  our  own  daughters  printed  in  this  pub¬ 
lic  way.  It  would  he  better  for  the  girls 
in  every  way  to  keep  out  of  print,  and 
our  advice  to  parents  would  be  not  to 
permit,  such  publication  if  they  can  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Of  course,  the  young  anl 
thoughtless  see  great  honor  and  possi¬ 
bilities  in  having  their  name  and  their 
picture  in  print.  There  is  really  very 
little  to  it.  and  the  children  would  he  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  the  end  if  they  keep  away  from 
this  publication.  Of  course,  the  average 
man  or  woman  will  Is*  greatly  flattered  at 
the  thought  of  having  their  offspring 
pass  into  enduring  printer’s  ink.  If  they 
are  wise,  however,  they  will  pass  up  the 
honor  and  not  send  any  picture. 

♦ 

There  is  not  much  response  yet  *o  the 
<|uestion  nbotit  the  community  or  lodge 
plan  of  employing  a  doctor.  The  only 
opinion  thus  far  received  is  ia  opposition 
to  the  plan.  It  will  he  found  on  page 
7D5.  The  large  corporations  follow  some¬ 
thing  of  this  plan  as  mentioned  by  Dr. 


Woodruff.  Wo  must  remember  that  tie* 
matter  of  personal  liking  enters  into  the 
relations  between  doctor  and  patient.  As 
between  several  doctors  of  about  equal 
ability  most  of  us  would  choose  lie*  one 
who  “gets  along"  best  with  the  family. 
This  would  bo  difl’erenl  with  a  commun¬ 
ity  doctor.  We  hope  to  gel  the  other 
side  in  due  time. 

* 

Ik  you  take  our  advice  you  will  he 
rather  slow  in  letting  your  daughters 
have  their  pictures  printed  in  the  average 
paper,  or  in  having  theii  addresses  appear 
in  print.  It  seems,  sometimes,  a  great 
honor  to  have  such  publicity,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  frequently  lends  to  great 
annoyance  and  trouble.  We  know  of  one 
case  near  our  own  home.  A  farmer’s 
daughter  bad  her  name  ant}  address 
printed  in  Ibis  way  and  received  many 
letters  from  strangers.  The  first  her  pa¬ 
rents  knew  she  had  actually  engaged  to 
marry  a  middle-aged  stranger  who  lived 
1,000  miles  away,  and  whom  sin*  had 
never  seen,  Our  advice  is  to  avoid  such 
publicity  for  the  girls.  It  will  do  them 
no  good.  Our  own  plan  is  to  print  pic¬ 
tures  when  llic.v  are  of  general  interest, 
but  to  withhold  tin*  addresses.  Tf  any 
letters  come  they  are  forwarded  to  the  in¬ 


terested  parties  to  answer  or  not  ns  they 
choose.  We  have  had  eases  where  men 
wrote  < Irmaiidiufi  tin*  addresses  of  young 
women  pictured  in  the  It.  N.-Y.  Need- 
loss  to  say  they  do  not  bluff  or  frighten 
anyone  here. 

ft 

Man  and  Woman  -Partners 

Why  should  so  much  he  said  about 
spending  money  for  farm  women?  We 
never  hear  about  spending  money  for  the 
hired  girl ;  is  the  wife  of  less  real  value 
than  the  servant?  H.v  what  law  do  the 
joint  earnings  of  both  belong  exclusively 
to  the  hushniid?  I  often  recall  a  little 
incident  of  my  own  early  married  life.  I 
had  returned  from  town  with  my  head 
unusually  clear  (for  a  wet  town),  and 
said  to  m,v  husband:  “I  ran  tell  you 
just  what  I  spent  and  just  what  I  spent 
it.  for.”  Instantly  came,  the  reply:  "Well, 
please  don't.”  And  then  very  kindly  he 
explained  that  if  he  allowed  me  to  tell 
him  he  should  always  be  afraid  I  had 
felt  that  la*  expected  an  accounting  of 
Moan*  sort  and  this  thought  must  never 
for  a  moment  exist  between  us.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principle  upon  which  he  based 
everything  was  an  equal  partnership  in 
all  things,  and  if  all  men  began  the  same 
way  why  need  we  ever  hear  of  pin  money 
for  women  any  more  than  for  men?  ft; 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  keynote  of  much 
of  tld*  trouble  there  is  too  little  real 
partnership.  Many  men  would  think  it 
an  insane  idea  to  consult  their  wives 
about  the  purchase  of  stock  or  tools,  hut 
possibly  the  wife  may  know  something 
about  this  that  the  husband  doesn’t. 
Some  women’s  lives  of  usefulness  might 
run  in  entirely  different  directions,  but 
some  localities  an*  more  progressive  than 
others,  , *uhI  my  home  was  in  one  of  these. 
M.v  husband  and  his  people  were  in  many 
ways  the  pioneers  of  their  section,  and  in 
this  way  I  had  often  lutd  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  hi*  to  know  about  new  things 

possibly  they  were  in  common  use  near 
my  own  home.  And  a  woman  likes  a  man 
who  prefers  to  be  as  modern  as  he  can, 
whether  tin*  people  around  him ’an*  pro¬ 
gressive  or  not.  Let  us  have  more  part* 
nership  and  less  parsimony,  and  more 
spending  money  wiki  eotm*  to  the  farm 
woman  as  her  own  right.  My  this  I  don’t 
mean  that  all  men  can  if  they  will,-  pro* 
vide  everything  their  wives  want,  hut  I 
do  mean  that  two  real  partners  cannot 
hut  produce  more  than  one  man  alone 
who  owns  a  slave.  E.  M.  A. 

* 

Making  Sassafras  Tta 

<>u  page  (>2!t  Mrs.  Ray  of  Kentucky, 
adv  ised  I  la*  use  of  a  tea  made  from  sassa¬ 
fras  to  reduce  flesh.  Several  women 
have  written  to  know  more  about  this  and 
Mrs.  Ray  gives  the  following: 

A  strong  infusion  is  made  at  the  rate 
of  an  ounce  of  tin*  hark  of  the  sassafras 
root  <  what  we  call  here  tin*  “red”  va¬ 
riety)  to  a  quart  of  water.  Moil  it  half 
an  hour  very  slowly,  and  then  let  it  stand 
until  Cold,  I >o  not  sweeten;  keep  from 
the  air  by  keeping  it  in  a  self-sealing  jar. 
Drink  half  cupful  five  or  six  times  a  day. 
It  is  a  line  blood  purifier,  and  perfectly 
safe  to  use — in  fact,  we  use  it  in  tin* 
Spring  as  freely  as  some  use  coffee  or  tea. 
For  best  results,  tin*  bark  should  he  fresh. 

VI Its.  VV.  WAV. 

ft 

The  following  note  is  found  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper : 

The  Moan!  of  Agriculture  has  now  is¬ 
sued  the  armlet  to  be  given  to  women 
Workers  on  tin*  land,  ll  is  of  green  baize, 
bearing  a  red  crown,  nod  is  to  be  given 
to  all  women  wlu>  have  done  not  less  than 
.■’,()  days  (of  eight  hours)  on  the  land 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Those  who  worked  last  year  will  he  en¬ 
titled  to  it  if  vouched  for  by  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

Thus  women  who  have  done  farm  work 
may  wear  a  badge  of  service  much  like 
that  worn  by  Red  Cross  nurses.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  honor  farm  workers  in  this 
way.  Would  that  we  could  have  in  this 
country  a  spirit  of  public  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  service  which  so  many  farm 
women  render  to  their  country. 

ft 

Paruaemn  ox  Jku.y.-  If  an.v  house¬ 
wives  have  had  trouble  in  using  paraffin 
to  preserve  jellies  and  jams  and  will  fol¬ 
low  tills  method  1  think  they  will  have 
no  further  trouble.  When  filling  your 
glosses  have  the  paratlin  melted  and  turn 
it  over  the  jelly  as  fast  as  the  glasses  are 
filled.  I  used  to  wait  until  the  jelly  was 
cold  and  it  invariably  spoiled.  Now  I 
have  no  trouble,  it  keeps  perfectly. 

At  Nl  IE  HOPKINS. 
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How  We  Went  Back  to  the  Farm 

A  True  Story  Without  Frills 


Discouraging  Conditions. — We  have 
owned  the  farm  that  is  our  present  home 
for  eight  years,  but  have  only  lived  on 
it  the  last  four.  When  we  bought  it  we 
Were  only  able  to  pay  down  one-third  of 
the  cost,  price.  The.  place  was  badly  run 
down,  the  buildings  dilapidated,  poor 
fences,  no  fruit  trees,  and  the  creek  wan¬ 
dered  where  it  pleased  over  the  narrow 
bottoms,  while  wild  blackberry  and  pa- 
paw  bushes  were  taking  the  pasture. 
The  place  had  been  rented  for  over  20 
years,  and  surely  looked  it.  We  routed 
it  again  and  for  three  years  the  products 
of  the  field  paid  for  the  fencing  that 
must  ho  done,  for  cutting  the  brush  and 
a  partial  subduing  of  the  unruly  creek. 
Our  tenant,  plowed  a  long,  straight,  deep 
channel  for  the  water  and  piled  rocks  and 
brush  in  the  old  washes  where  now  the 
grass  is  beginning  to  grow.  The  house 
was  painted  for  the  first  time  fit  was 
built  in  1850)  and  a  front  porch  built 
and  the  curling  shingles  exchanged  for 
a  steel  roof  before  we  left  the  town  to 
live  on  the  farm. 

Preparing  Fob  Work. — During  those 
throe  years  we  made  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  farming  venture.  We  read 
farm  papers  and  government  bulletins, 
and  the  writer,  whose  great  hobby  is  a 
garden,  spent  long  blissful  hours  with  the 
seed  catalogs.  My  husband  is  a  chicken 
crank  (in  a  few  years  we  hope  he  will 
be  a  fancier)  so  an  $8  hot  water  incu¬ 
bator  and  an  indoor  brooder  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  vacant  room  in  the  house. 

A  Poultry  Venture. — Wo  sent  away 
and  got  four  bens  and  a  rooster  from  a 
breeder  who  kept  all  the  57  varieties. 
One  of  the  hens  crowed  and  never  laid 
an  egg,  another  wandered  off  down  the 
alley  and  failed  to  come  home,  while  we 
discovered  toward  the  close  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  that  the  cock  was  impotent. 
We  then  got  GO  eggs  from  our  grocery- 
man,  who  brought  us  eggs  from  a  farmer 
who  kept  only  Barred  Rocks.  These  we 
trusted  to  the  incubator  and  got  an  80 
per  cent,  batch  of  the  liveliest  little 
blackies.  We  had  good  success  with  the 
chicks  all  along,  and  in  the  Fall  had  19 
beautiful  pullets.  They  laid  too.  right 
through  all  the  changes  we  have  here  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  in  Winter.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  kept  alongside  quit  business  at  the 
first  real  cold  spell,  and  were  a  long  time 
recovering  from  the  frozen  combs,  while 
our  heavier  Rocks  sang  and  laid  through 
the  worst  weather.  But  the  broody  fever 
got  them  early  in  the  Spring  and  the 
“boss”  lost  patience  with  them  and  filled 
the  machine  with  White  Leghorn  eggs. 
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and  was  sorry  ever  after.  The  Leghorn 
strain  we  secured  was  not  extra  good 
to  lay  and  their  nervous  temperament 
grates  on  us  worse  than  the  material  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  Rocks. 

Garden  Work. — The  last  two  years  in 
town  we  also  gleaned  other  experience. 
The  big  backyard  from  house  to  chicken 
park  had  been  filled  in  with  subsoil  from 
excavations  down  town,  and  by  the  aid 
of  street  sweepings,  hen  droppings  and 
advice  from  the  neighbors  that  "it  can’t 
be  did’  we  started  out  to  make  a  garden. 
We  did  too;  our  late  garden,  the  Fall 
we  moved,  was  a  picture,  and  later  the 
owner  sowed  grass  seed  where  had  been 
our  garden  and  had  the  finest  sod  on 
the  square. 

Making  A  Beginning. — We  moved  on 
tlic  farm  in  the  Fall  of  1911  but  even 
then  my  husband,  who  was  a  railroad  en¬ 
gineer,  only  staid  long  enough  to  see  us 


settled  and  went  hack  to  the  road.  We 
had  finished  paying  for  the  place,  and 
bought  a  cow  and  horse  and  feed  for 
them,  and  the  05  Leghorn  pullets  and 
the  Rock  hens  we  brought  with  us  before 
going  broke.  The  horse  was  and  is  yet 
a  beautiful,  easy-kept,  docile  animal,  and 
we  never  knew  he  was  moon-eyed  until 
he  went  blind.  Our  cow  we  found  later 
to  be  badly  affected  with  garget.  We 
were  five  miles  from  town,  short  pleasant 
miles  over  the  shaded  dirt  road  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  long  enough  in  Winter.  Weekly 
trips -must  be  made  with  the  eggs  to  sell 
and  to  get  supplies  for  our  table.  Before 
the  holidays  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
over  the  road  in  the  spring  wagon  with 
only  one  horse.  Even  the  mail  man  used 
two  in  his  buggy.  I  resorted  to  the  sad¬ 
dle.  That  was  an  exceptionally  cold 
Winter  and  the  work  was  hard.  Feed¬ 
ing,  earing  for  the  horse,  cow  and  hens, 
and  keeping  up  the  fires  in  living  room 
and  kitchen  stoves  took  about  till  the 
time  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  lady! 
She  wore  gum  boots,  divided  skirt,  red 
sweater  and  a  yarn  hood.  She  cleaned 
stables,  split  kindling,  carried  coal  and 
ashes,  and  peddled  eggs.  My  younger 
sister  who  lived  with  us  was  cook  and 
housekeeper. 

Increasing  Work. — In  April  the 
“boss”  got  six  months  leave  and  came 
home.  We  bought  another  cow.  a  grade 
Jersey  that  was  a  dandy  ;  bought  a  400- 
egg  incubator  and  throe  outdoor  brood¬ 


ers,  and  a  little  later  bought  a  six  mouths 
registered  Jersey  heifer.  We  have  never; 
yet  had  a  good  hatch  from  that  big  in¬ 
cubator.  It  is  a  hot-air  machiue,  and 
holds  its  temperature  well,  hut  eggs  from 
the  same  stock  set  in  the  old  hot  water 
machine  would  do  very  much  better  and 
at  that  the  old  hens  beat  them  till.  This 
year  we  have  a  new  200-egg  hot-water 
machine,  and  are  operating  a  little  50- 
egg  hatcher  for  a  neighbor,  but  shall  use 
all  the  hens  we  can.  The  first  Spring  we 
were  here  we  put  out  05  young  fruit 
trees  and  two  dozen  grapes  and  finite  a 
lot  of  gooseberries;  have  replaced  those, 
that  died  and  added  a  few  each  year  until 
wo  have  about  125  fine-looking  young 
trees.  Some  of  them  bloomed  hist  year 
and  wo  expect  to  get  a  few  plums  and 
peaches  this  year.  Our  gooseberries  we 
have  increased  by  slips  and  rooting  file 
tips  of  branches  until  we  have  quite  a 
plantation,  as  well  as  black  and  red 
raspberries  and  strawberries. 

First  Year’s  Crops. — We  raised  quite 
a  bit  of  crop  that  first  year,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  onions,  and  tin*  finest  garden 
we  have  ever  had.  until  the  last  of  July 
when  came  one  of  the  sudden  furious 
storms  we  get  sometimes,  when  for  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  night  we  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  heavy  downpour  and  arose 
to  see  by  the  constant  glow  of  lightning 
that  two-thirds  of  our  garden  was  cov¬ 
ered.  We  wandered  from  the  hack  win¬ 
dow  in  the  hall  upstairs  where  we  could 
see  the  water  creeping  closer  and  closer 
to  the  house,  to  the  front  to  see  brush 
piles,  small  sawlogg  and  what  not  float 
blithely  over  the  walk  log  in  the  county 
road,  swung  10  feet  above  the  usual 
creek.  Next  day  while  my  husband, 
with  all  the  masculine  portion  of  the 
community,  searched  in  the  down  stream 
bottoms  for  strayed  belongings,  I  went 
to  investigate  my  garden  and  found  a  sled 
from  a  few  miles  up  the  crock  settled 
down  for  a  long  rest  in  the  soft  coverlet 
of  ooze  where  had  been  my  onion  bed. 
The  sled  finally  went  home,  the  onions 
came  out  and  fine  pickles  they  made 
(they  were  the  little  silverskin  onions), 


but  the  rest  of  my  garden  went  on  and 
on.  We  believe  that  experience  proved 
our  fitness  for  our  chosen  life.  Had  wo 
not  been  so  "sot  in  our  way”  that  Au¬ 
tumn  should  have  found  us  domiciled 
again  in  the  pleasant  little  railroad  town 
while  m.v  husband  still  held  his  rights  on 
the  road.  Instead  when  his  leave  was 
uj)  he  went  hack  alone  and  worked  the 
Winter  through. 

Scrim;  Work.  -Next  Spring  lie  came 
hoim'  to  stay.  We  bought  two  more  cows 
and  a  cream  separator.  The  cows  were 
neither  one  extra  good,  and  as  we  de¬ 
pended  again  on  our  big-  incubator  only 
bad  half  tin*  pullets  we  expected  to  put 
in  the  laying  Houses  that  Fall,  We  sent 
away  and  got  eggs  from  n  hred-to-lay 
strain  of  Rhode  Island  Rods.  We  got  21 
chicks  out  of  a  hundred  eggs,  but  they 
sure  were  lusty.  It  was  too  far  to  ship 
hatching  eggs;  wo  never  felt  any  cause  to 
censure  ti  e  breeder,  particularly  as  the 
eight  pullets  we  got  were  our  breeding 
stock  next  year,  mated  to  a  cockerel  from 
the  same  breed,  and  -were  the  mothers  of 
our  present  laying  stock  that  have  given 
us  good  satisfaction. 

Poultry  Work. — For  the  coming  year 
we  have  40  hens  in  our  pons  and  three 
highly-bred  cockerels  mated  to  them,  be¬ 
sides  a  pen  of  trap-nested  hens  that  are 
bred  to  a  cockered  from  trap-nested  stock. 
Fggs  from  this  pen  we  shall  try  to  hatch 
with  liens,  and  save  for  our  own  flock, 
and  this  Fall  will  do  some  trap-nesting 
ourselves.  Fggs  from  the  larger  pen 
will  go  in  the  incubators  and  to  meet  the 
demand  we  have  for  hatching  eggs. 
We  had  a  small  local  demand  for 
hatching  eggs  last  year,  and  as  the 


eggs  were  fertile  and  did  well,  ex¬ 
poet  more  this  year.  My  husband 
supplied  eggs  to  a  hardware  mer¬ 
chant  in  town  who  is  running  an  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  shop  window,  and  as  these 
eggs  tested  over  Sf>  per  cent,  fertile  at 
the  beginning  of  February  I  think  they 
should  hatch  well  and  of  course  if  they 
do  will  be  a  big  advertisement  for  him. 
We  have  at  different  times  handled  sev¬ 
eral  breeds  <>f  poultry,  but  liked  none  so 
well  as  the  Reds;  besides  -being  good 
Winter  layers  they  are  the  best  table 
fowl  I  ever  bundled.  A  Red  cockerel  at 
tin*  soft  roaster  stage  simply  can’t  be 
beat. 

Poultry  and  Fruit. — Wo  have  three 
grade  Jersey  heifers  to  freshen  this 
Spring,  but  will  sell  them  all  when  pas¬ 
ture  gets  good  and  the  price  is  highest 
and  pay  more  attention  to  chickens  and 
small  fruits,  only  keeping  our  family  cow. 
Whatever  we  have  to  sell  is  retailed  to 
private  customers  and  we  get  the  best 
price  that  way.  Ours  is  a  fine  market 
town,  owing  to  the  mining  country  sur¬ 
rounding  calling  for  so  much  produce  of 
all  kinds.  We  find  opr  ground  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  small  fruits  and  egg  customers  are 
always  anxious  for  them.  It  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  you  can  sell  one  thing  to 
a  careful  housekeeper  that  she  can  de¬ 
pend  on  she  is  much  inclined  to  buy 
whatever  you  have  to  offer  that  she  can 
use.  This  calls  for  absolute  honesty  and 
a  real  desire  to  be  obliging  as  well  as 
something  to  sell. 

Improved  Surroundings.-  -Since  we 

have  lived  here  the  road  has  been  paved 
from  town  to  within  half  a  mile  of  mu' 
gate  and  there  -where  the  old  walk-log 
hung  the  county  has  bui.lt  a  fine  con¬ 
crete  and  iron  bridge,  so  we  have  hope 
that  the  road  to  the  bridge  will  be  paved 
before  long.  A  gas  main  has  been  laid 
on  the  adjoining  farm  and  as  soon  as  we 
can  do  our  own  piping  we  can  have  gas. 
while  my  husband  has  in  mind  an  engine 
house  and  gasoline  engine  with  open 
plumbing  in  the  house  this  year.  We 
have  daily  mail  service,  so  do  not  feel 
so  far  out  of  the  world.  We  like  this 
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back-to-the-land  business,  but  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  advise  anyone  else,  (’ertainly 
success  here  as  elsewhere  calls  for  thrift, 
steady  endeavor  and  a  cheerful  heart. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  A.  MARTIN. 


Making  a  Porch  Frost-Proof 

On  page  (527.  IT.  TL  M..  who  says  he 
lives  in  Illinois,  wants  to  know  if  he  can 
change  his  porch  into  a  bathroom  which 
will  be  frost-proof.  As  he  says  nothing 
about  any  way  of  heating  the  room,  it  is 
presumable  that  his  problem  is  so  to  build 
the  walls  and  floor  of  the  room  that  there 
will  he  no  danger  of  the  water  pipes,  etc., 
freezing  in  the  coldest  weather.  If  his 
place  is  situated  in  Southern  Illinois,  this 
might  possibly  he  done;  but  no  matter 
where  it  is  located.  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  For  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  to 
use  it.  there  should  be  some  way  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  bathroom. 

2.  An  oil  stove  or  a  gas  heater  should 
never  be  used  in  a  bathroom  or  other 
small  room.  I  have  personally  known 

two  people  who  lost  their  lives  in  bath¬ 
rooms  where  such  heaters  were  used. 

3.  If  H.  R.  M.  will  put  an  upright 
water  heater  in  the  bathroom  and  have  it 
connected  with  the  kitchen  range,  he  will 
probably  have  the  problem  solved,  and 
will  also  have  hot  water  always  on  tap 
for  kitchen  use  as  well  as  in  the  bath¬ 
room. 

4.  To  make  the  walls  and  floor  as 
nearly  frost-proof  as-  possible  plenty  of 
building  paper  should  be  used  between  the 
joists  under  the  floor,  and  between  the 
studding  in  the  walls,  put  on  sm-h  a  way 
as  to  leave  as  many  dead-air  spaces  as 
possible  between  inside  boarding  or  plas¬ 
tering  and  outside  boarding.  Several 
such  spares  may  be  formed  by  fastening 
the  paper  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  or 
studding  by  using  laths  for  cleats. 

University  Farm,  Minn.  j.  if.  DREW. 


You  remember  that  two  mouths  ago 
we  printed  a  note  from  A.  E.  F..  who 
asked  where  she  could  find  a  cheap  Sum¬ 
mer  outing  place  for  three  women.  Here 
is  t  lie  outcome  : 

Wo  have  had  54  replies,  chiefly  from 
New  York  State  and  New  England,  and 
have  made  arrangements  to  g<>  to  a  Mass¬ 
achusetts  farm.  The  farmer  offers  ns  the 
use  of  a  live-room  house  on  condition  that 
we  help  pick  berries  at  the  market  price 
of  2c.  per  quart  for  stra wherries,  Me.  for 
raspberries.  Onr  friends  think  it  a  won¬ 
derful  scheme,  and  indeed  it  does  seem 
ideal.  The  outdoor  occupation  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  will.  I  believe,  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  success  of  mj  daughter’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  She  i.s  vigorous  and  not  tired,  so  it 
would  lie  irksome  to  her  to  be  without 
definite  occupation  after  walking  live 


Inspecting  the  Chicken 


miles  daily,  teaching  a  rural  school,  play¬ 
ing  basketball,  etc.  A.  E.  F. 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  for  others. 
We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  such 
women  who  would  gladly  take  up  such 
work  as  picking  fruit  under  these  condi¬ 
tions. 


M.V  father.  Jonathan  (’onklin.  Long 
Island,  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long 
as  1  can  remember,  and  there  Was  always 
a  friendly  rivalry  for  possession  of  each 
copy  as  lie  brought  it  home  from  his  of¬ 
fice  on  Saturday,  When  I  left  home  for 
mission  work  in  the  west.  I  missed  it 
sorely  until  I  decided  t<>  subscribe  fur  it. 
I  hope  to  become  a  liaek-to-the-landor 
some  day.  in  fact,  have  already  filed  on  a 
claim  in  Southeastern  Utah, 

Utah.  S.  LOUISA  CONKLIN. 

Thousands  of  people— located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  write  us  saving 
“father  used  to  take  it.”  Tiik  R.  N.-Y. 
has  come  down  through  three  generations 
in  many  families. 
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Business 


A  Business  in  Turtles 


We  have  all  sorts  of  business  plans  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  and  it  seems  as  if  our  read¬ 
ers  had  developed  about  everything  in  the 
way  of  farm  possibilities.  The  latest 
scheme  comes  from  a  man  in  Louisiana, 
who  is  in  the  business  of  producing  and 
selling  turtles.  Tie  wanted  to  know 
where  they  could  he  sold,  and  through  cor¬ 
respondence  we  have  learned  something 
about  his  trade.  In  Ins  part  of  Louisiana 
there  are  many  little  streams  and  bayous 
where  the  turtles  are  found  in  large 
numbers.  Of  course,  no  effort  is  made  to 
breed  them  in  captivity.  They  are  caught 
when  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
but  as  our  friend  puts  it,  they  grow 
finally  “as  large  as  a  tub.”  On  warm 
days  these  turtles  come  out  and  sleep  on 
the  logs  of  the  bayous  and  streams,  and 
men  are  hired  to  go  in  boats  or  canoes 
and  catch  the  turtles  in  long-handled 
nets.  When  they  are  caught  they  are 
brought  home  and  kept  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  except  that  they  are  fed  on  a 
special  mixture  of  food.  This  keeps  them 
growing  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
sold.  Very  likely  this  feed  is  put  before 
them  much  the  same  as  a  dry  mash 
would  be  put  before  n  flock  of  liens. 
After  all.  this  business  is  legitimate 
enough,  and  fairly  profitable,  but  do  not 
get  the  idea  from  reading  this  that  every¬ 
one  can  rush  into  the  business  of  raising 
turtles  and  make  a  fortune.  There  are 
only  a  few  who  would  ever  make  such  a 
business  pay,  for  like  hundreds  of  other 
things  there  is  just  enough  demand  for 
tlm  product  to  keep  n  few  people  busy 
supplying  the  turtles,  and  when  you  get 
beyond  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
the  proposition  whatever. 


Selling  Rags  and  Waste 

1  Several  people  have  asked  about  the 
business  of  shipping  junk  nr  rags,  papers 
and  metals  or  rubfier.  Fsually  such  junk 
is  sold  to  wandering  collectors  for  a  small 
sum.  but  it  is  possible  to  obtain  more  for 
it  by  sending  direct  to  the  larger  dealers. 
The  W.  L.  Looser  Go.  give  11s  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  about  this  trade]  : 

The  gathering  of  rags  and  other  waste 
material  is  an  old  established  business, 
beginning  with  the  so-called  junk  peddler, 
who  goes  from  house  to  house,  buying  as 
cheaply  as  he  can.  often  bartering  for 
tinware  or  other  commodities,  to  reduce 
his  cost.  ITo  sells  to  a  small  dealer,  who 
accumulates  quantities,  sometimes  car- 
loads.  and  this  dealer  ships  to  one  of  tin* 
larger  dealers,  of  whom  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  in  each  of  the  principal  cities.  The 
latter  is  the  class  to  which  wo  belong, 
but  there  is  .no  valid  reason  why  we 
should  not  buy  directly  from  household¬ 
ers.  if  wc  are  willing  to  attend  to  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  small  shipments. 
Householders  would  realize  much  more 
than  by  selling  to  peddlers,  and  with  no 
more  trouble  than  would  be  involved  i  i 
packing  and  shipping  a  crate  of  eggs  or 
poultry,  or  a  few  barrels  of  apples.) 

The  recent  circular  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  was  generally 
noticed  in  the  press.  Tt  was  an  official 
recognition  of  acute  shortage  in  the  sup- 
lilies  of  cotton  rags  and  waste  papers, 
and  called  on  the  people  who  have  been 
destroying  these  articles  to  save  them  for 
sale  and  use.  Our  foreign  supplies,  usu¬ 
ally  very  large,  have  been  almost  entirely 
cut,  off  by  the  war,  and  the  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  inadequate.  Whether  due 
to  this  appeal,  or  to  the  usual  Spring  in¬ 
crease  in  collections,  or  to  a  combination 
<>f  the  two,  the  situation  appears  to  have 
I  cen  much  relieved  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  Prices,  which  were  exceedingly 
high,  have  dropped  to  lower  levels,  which 
are.  however,  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  for  many  years  past. 

Country  mixed  rags  have  been  fluctu¬ 
ating  between  Ho.  and  -le.  per  lb.,  as 
against  a  normal  value  of  about  1c. ;  old 
newspapers,  50c.  to  00c.  per  100  lbs. ;  old 
magazines  and  books,  $1  to  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.,  as  against  a  normal  value  of  half  as 
much.  Scrap  rubber,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
etc.,  remain  at  figures  much  higher  than 
usual,  due  in  most  cases  to  the  war,  the 
scarcity  resulting  from  increased  exports 
to  warring  nations,  or  decreased  supplies 
from  like  sources. 


Shippers  should  send  not  less  than  100 
lbs.  as  freight  rates  are  based  on  that 
minimum.  Smaller  shipments  will  cost 
as  much  freight  as  100  lbs.  Goods  may 
be  packed  together,  and  shipped  in  bar¬ 
rels.  bags  or  boxes.  Barrels  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  burlap  or  wood.  Bags  should 
be  free  from  large  holes.  A  tag  should  be 
firmly  attached  to  each  package,  bearing 
name  of  shipper,  also  name  and  address 
of  consignee. 

The  rag  and  waste  paper  business  is 
not  generally  understood.  Most  people 
know  that  scrap  iron  goes  back  to  foun¬ 
dries  for  re-melting,  and  that  lead,  Clip¬ 
per,  brass  and  zinc  are  melted  and  used 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  they  know  little 
of  the  uses  of  rags  and  papers — an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  grown  to  tremendous  size, 
and  has  taken  an  important  place  in  our 
economic  life.  As  mixed  rags  come  in 
they  contain  all  kinds  from  rag  carpet 
and  burlap  up  to  clean  white  cottons  and 
bright  woolens.  The  woolens  are  the 


for  raw  wool.  There  are  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  grades  made  in  this  country,  distin¬ 
guished  as  to  texture  (knitted,  woven, 
felted),  as  to  fineness,  and  as  to  color. 
Hundreds  of  woolen  mills  and  shoddy 
manufacturers  are  usually  ready  to  buy 
such  of  these  grades  as  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements.  If  the  woolens  contain  cot¬ 
ton,  the  rags  are  subjected  ,  to  an  acid  pro¬ 
cess,  which  destroys  the  cotton,  leaving  a 
pure,  clean  wool  fibre. 

Cotton  rags  are  also  graded  into  many 
classes :  the  whites  are  used  for  our  best 
grades  of  writing  paper;  the  light  colors 
for  book  paper,  and  the  dark  colors  and 
rug  carpets  go  to  the  mills  making  roofing 
and  building  papers.  Magazines  and 
books  are  made  over  into  a  cheap  book 
paper.  Newspapers  and  cirdiuary  waste 
papers  are  used  by  paper-board  mills 
who  produce  the  box  and  carton  papers, 
which  are  now  so  largely  used  for  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  purposes,  clothing,  laundry,  ce¬ 
reals,  sugar,  eggs  and  many  others. 

The  handling  of  rags  and  papers  is 
done  on  a  large  scale  by  the  city  dealers. 
Freight  cars  are  switched  to  the  door, 
goods  unloaded  and  carried  by  mechanical 
contrivances,  assorted  quickly  by  expert 
workers,  baled  in  powerful  presses,  and 
again  loaded  into  the  cars  for  shipment 
to  many  different  mills,  who  in  turn  re¬ 
quire  these  goods  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  product. 


Parcel-post  Eggs  Unsatisfactory 

I  notice  on  page  325  some  communica¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  egg  shipments  by 
parcel  post.  Our  experience  has  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  We  have  been  sending  eggs 
by  parcel  post  to  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  several  years.  For  a  time  the 
eggs  arrived  in  good  condition.  Then  the 
smashing  process  began.  At  first  we 
were  very  much  surprised,  anil  wrote  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  expecting  that  flu*  smashing  would 
be  stopped.  We  received  a  civil  reply 
informing  11s  that  the  matter  would  be 
investigated.  As  a  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  we  were  told  that  an  order  had 
been  issued,  directing  that  parcel  post 
shipments  from  our  station  should  not  lie 
put  in  mail  pouches.  This  seemed  to 
work  an  improvement  for  a  time,  hut  for 
a  time  only,  A  box  of  eggs  which  we 
sent,  to  an  uptown  address  in  New  York 
was  never  heard  from.  We  sent  the  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Washington,  but  no  result. 
The  same  thing  happened  a  week  ago. 
On  April  18th  we  mailed  a  box  of  eggs  to 
an  address  in  the  New  York  Life  Build¬ 
ing,  and  up  to  date  this  has  not  been 
heard  from.  Yesterday  we  received  a 


complaint  from  a  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  cus¬ 
tomer  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract : 

“When  the  eggs  were  received  this 
week  (a  four-dozen  package)  the  box  had 
been  opened  and  nine  of  the  eggs  wore 
broken.”  Another  customer  wrote:  “The 
box  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  struck  with  a 
hammer  and  four  eggs  out  of  two  dozen 
were  broken.”  We  could  multiply  these 
complaints,  hut  what's  the  use?  We  con¬ 
sider  the  parcel  post  egg  service  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrace.  Do  you  suppose  such 
things  happen  in  France  or  Germany? 

Leonardo,  N.  ,T.  f.  u.  b, 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  there  are  oc¬ 
casional  complaints  about  breakage  in 
Europe,  but  nowhere  near  as  much 
trouble  as  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
side  light  hampers  are  used  for  carrying 
the  packages.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never 
believed  that  parcel  post  shipment  of 
eggs  under  the  American  system  will 
prove  satisfactory. 


Duties  of  Rural  Mail  Carriers 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  1’ost  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  It  refers  to  a 
complaint  made  by  one  of  our  readers.] 

She  complains  that  she  lives  on  a  road 
traveled  by  two  rural  carriers  whose 
routes  emanate  from  different  post  offices; 
that  the  carrier  from  one  of  the  offices  is 


not  inclined  to  deliver  mail  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  at  that  office,  claiming  that 
to  do  so  would  be  an  accommodation  on 
his  part  and  not  a  duty,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  she  has  requested  the  postmaster 
at  the  office  in  question  to  have  her  mail 
delivered  by  the  carrier  from  his  office, 
the  postmaster  continues  to  forward  her 
mail  to  the  office  at  which  the  other  car¬ 
per  is  employed  for  delivery  by  that  car¬ 
rier. 

With  reference  to  your  request  to  be 
advised  as  t<>  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations  governing  cases  of  this  character 
I  beg  to  state  that  a  person  who  resides 
on  a  road  traveled  by  two  rural  carriers 
may  be  afforded  delivery  nf  mail  by  both 
carriers,  provided  the  patron  will  properly 
erect  an  approved  rural  mail  box  on  the 
road  traveled  by  the  carriers  and  will 
notify  the  postmasters  concerned  that 
sueh  mail  delivery  is  desired.  If  your 
correspondent  has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  as  stated  herein,  and 
will  furnish  this  office  with  the  names  of 
the  post,  offices  anil  carriers  to  which  she 
refers,  instructions  will  be  issued  for  the 
delivery  of  her  mail  by  the  carriers  from 
both  offices.  JAS.  1.  iu.akslee. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


Mushrooms  in  the  Cellar 

In  the  cellar  of  our  farmhouse  the  men 
have  erected  some  frames  for  mushroom 
beds.  They  have  not  filled  them  with 
dirt  and  manure  yet.  .Vs  the  frames  are 
near  where  I  keep  the  milk  I  am  afraid 
the  cream  might  be  affected.  T  have  told 
the  men.  but  they  say  it  will  not.  Would 
yon  tell  me  who  is  correct?  B.  g. 

New  York. 

Some  one  has  apparently  distributed 
some  misinformation  regarding  this  odor¬ 
less  mushroom  proposition.  We  tried  it 
under  those  assurances,  in  Summer,  when 
the  windows  could  be  opened  over  the  en¬ 
tire  house,  and  we  found  that  insufficient, 
as  that  stable  odor  permeated  to  the  last 
niche  of  space.  W  hen  the  beds  begin  to 
heat  up  alter  being  made  a  few  days,  it 
is  a  good  miniature  reproduction  of  a 
horse  stable  that  needs  attention  on  a 
warm  day.  This  gradually  subsides  us 
the  manure  cools,  anil  in  about  30  days 
to  two  weeks  is  imperceptible,  possibly 
because  by  that  time  the  inmates  also  be¬ 
come  permeated  with  the  odor.  After  the 
beds  are  cased  and  during  the  bearing 
season  there  is  possibly  no  odor. 

We  had  no  milk  or  cream  near  this 
odor,  but  one  knowing  their  susceptibility 
to  absorb  odors  can  well  imagine  the  re¬ 
sult,  during  this  period,  before  the  beds 
are  ready  to  case.  fj.xiek  .t.  weaver. 


Rabbits  for  Market 

\V  hat  breed  ol  rabbits  would  be  best 
to  raise?  Where  could  I  find  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  to  dispose  of  them?  I  could  supply 
the  necessary  green  food  and  grain. 
)\  hat  kind  of  house  should  they  be  kept 
in !  \\  hat  care  should  they  receive  and 
"hat  should  1  feed  them?  \  n 

Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

Belgian  hares  arc  the  rabbits  most 
raised  for  the  market  and  probably  best 
suited  to  your  purpose.  The  Flemish 
Giant  is  a  strain  of  these  bares  that  has 
been  bred  for  size  hut  the  meat  is  not 
quite  as  fine-grained  as  that  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  The  demand  for'  rabbits 
is  limited,  as  compared  with  that  for 
poultry  and  other  meats;  still,  they  are 
handled  by  commission  merchants  in  the 
large  cities  and  local  dealers  in  dressed 
poultry  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  breed¬ 
er’s  produeet.  Prices  have  recently 
ranged  around  12  cents  per  pound.  Rab¬ 
bits  require  considerable  care  and  one 
should  not  expect  more  than  very  mod¬ 
erate  profits,  if  raising  them  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  meat  is  excellent,  however,  if 
properly  cooked,  and  raising  the  rabbits 
is  a  pleasant  diversion  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  those  fond  of  pets. 

Belgian  hares  are  fed  upon  clover  hay. 
oats,  wheat  feed,  barley,  cabbage,  carrots, 
turnips,  apples,  etc.,  in  the  Winter  and 
green  stuff  from  the  field  and  garden, 
with  a  small  amount  of  hay  and  grain,  in 
the  Summer.  They  are  easily  housed,  re¬ 
quiring  a  hutch,  which  may  be  simply  a 
drygoods  box  nf  suitable  size,  and  a  wire 
covered  run.  For  detailed  directions  for 
their  care,  see  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
49G.  issued  by  the  F.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
will  be  sent  free,  upon  application. 

M.  B.  D. 


most  valuable,  being  used  as  a  substitute 
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The  Babies  on  the  Farm 

By  “Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson” 


The  Mother  of  Four. — This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  I  am  deeply  interested  in,  and  hope 
this  article  will  be  a  help  to  all  mothers 
who  read  it.  We  have  four  children,  the 
oldest  a  'boy  of  12  years  and  the  youngest 
— our  only  girl — aged  four.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  not  having  lost  any.  But 
the  dreadful  experience  T  had  with  the 


first  one  might  be  as  helpful  to  you 
mothers  as  anything  1  could  write.  Later 
on,  in  another  article.  1  will  tell  of  some 
things  to  be  done  when  the  little  ones  are 
from  three  years  up  to  12. 

The  P’irst  Baby. — It  was  found  after 
four  weeks  that  I  could  not  nurse  my 
baby.  This  grieved  me  terribly,  but  I 
finally  had  to  give  in  and  put  the  little 
one  on  the  bottle.  When  I  hear  young 
mothers  refuse  to  nurse  their  babies  I 
can’t  understand  it.  They  are  not  tit  to 
bear  the  name  of  ‘‘Mother.”  Don't  let  the 
new  ideas  get  the  bettor  of  your  common 
sense.  I  know  a  young  mother  who 
wouldn’t  nurse  her  baby  because  it  would 
tie  her  down,  and  she  could  not  go  out  to 
parties  so  often.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  girls  will  make  up  their 
minds  they  are  not  getting  married  in 
order  to  “gad”  about,  but  to  make  a  good 
home  for  the  husband  and  a  mother  of 
his  children  that  he  can  be  proud  of. 

Condensed  Milk. — Our  doctor  thought 
the  best  brand  of  condensed  milk  would 
be  the  best  to  start  the  baby  ou.  He 
considered  it  about  tbe  cleanest  food  baby 
eon  Id  have,  but  said  it  must  only  be 
given  three  months.  Condensed  milk  only 
fattens  and  does  not  make  bone.  So 
many  mothers  feed  this  to  their  babies 
until  they  are  over  a  year.  The  fat — 
when  it  is  fed  so  long — is  not  good  fat. 
and  puts  the  baby  in  a  condition  to  catch 
almost  anything  that  comes  along.  Three 
different  ones  prepared  this  food  for  my 
baby,  which  was  a  great  mistake.  The 
one  who  expects  to  have  most  of  the  care 
of  the  baby  should  be  the  one  to  prepare 
the  food.  We  learned  our  lesson  when 
it  was  too  late. 

When  Trouble  Started. — The  baby 
was  nearly  three  months  old.  One  day 
he  was  taken  sick,  vomiting  curds  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  From  that  time  on 
for  four  months  we  had  a  dreadful  time. 
His  little  stomach  had  gotten  so  upset  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  it  back  into  its 
normal  condition.  You  see  where  so 
many  fixed  the  milk,  tbe  fjuality  was  dif¬ 
ferent  each  time.  Every  two  weeks  a 
new  food  was  tried,  and  between  times 
rice  water  was  used.  At  last  a  food  was 
found  that  agreed  perfectly,  and  we  went 
camping  for  a  week.  He  gained  in  that 
week  three-quarters  of  a  pound !  That 
seemed  quite  wonderful  to  us. 

Let  Well  Enough  Alone. — We  had  a 
church  picnic  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  week,  and  thought  it  would 
not  do  if  we  did  not  go.  So  we  broke  up 
camp  and  came  home  to  go.  After  that 
the  weather  became  terribly  hot.  and  our 
dear  baby  came  down  with  cholera  in¬ 
fantum.  We.  of  course,  regretted  ever 
after  that  we  hadn’t  known  enough  to 
stay  in  camp  with  our  baby.  The  poor 
little  fellow  hadn’t  any  flesh  on  his  bones 
anyway,  and  this  last  trouble  came  near 
being  the  end.  The  doctor  said  if  be 
could  live  to  get  to  the  seashore  that 
would  be  the  only  thing  to  save  him.  So 
to  the  shore  we  went. 

“You  will  never  raise  ihni  baity!” 

That  is  what  everyone  seemed  delighted 
to  tell  me.  My  baby  had  gotten  so  thin 


that  you  could  count  every  rib,  and  at 
six  months  he  only  weighed  six  pounds. 
For  six  weeks  after  going  to  the  shore  his 
life  simply  hung  by  a  thread.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  had 
to  be  done  for  him  every  day.  Bub  with 
hot  olive  oil  twice  a  day,  the  oil  as  hot  as 
could  be  borne.  But  spice  bandages  on 
bowels  every  two  hours.  Give  medicine 
and  brandy  every  two  hours.  Wash  out 
bowels  with  warm  castile  soapsuds  twice 
a  day,  and  peptonize  his  food.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  weeks  we  came  home. 
From  that  time  on  he  began  to  mend,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  first  year  we  had  the 
baby  you  see  in  the  picture. 

Wool  On  Babies. — This  is  very  es¬ 
sential.  When  my  baby  had  gotten  well 
the  doctor  told  me  not  to  be  in  a  burry 
to  take  off  his  flannels.  lie  said  most 
mothers  took  it  off  their  babies  too  soon, 
and  when  they  began  teething  trouble  be¬ 
gan.  I  have  followed  liis  advice,  and  my 
babies  cut  their  teeth  without  the  least 
trouble.  If  the  baby  is  kept  warm  and 
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on  the  proper  diet,  the  teeth  will  come 
without  any  trouble.  Everyone  told  me 
I  would  have  to  look  out  when  the  second 
Summer  came,  and  the  teeth  formed  in 
the  gums ;  that  I  would  have  more 
trouble  like  the  first.  I  didn’t,  however, 
for  I  took  good  cure  that  be  lmd  simple 
food  and  kept  his  bowels  and  chest  warm. 
Tbe  second  Summer  passed  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

When  You  Wean  The  Baby. — Don’t 
think  a  baby  is  going  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  if  you  give  him  all  kinds  of  stuff 
to  eat  after  you  have  weaned  him.  I 
heard  a  young  father  say  once,  when  I 
commented  on  the  stuff  thpy  were  feeding 
their  two-year-old  :  “My  child  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  hothouse  plant.  She  is  going 
to  eat  ham  and  cabbage  whenever  sic 
wants  it.”  I  find  that  is  the  idea  so 
many  people  have.  It  is  very  surprising. 

The  Diet. — Start  them  on  a  good 
cereal,  a  soft  boiled  egg  once  a  day  and 
potato,  That  is  all  any  little  child  needs. 
Lead  up  gradually  to  other  things  after 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  But 
never  give  tea  or  coffee.  It  makes  very 
nervous  children.  It  would  surprise  you 
how  many  mothers  laugh  at  you  when 
you  toll  them  these  things.  If  they  eouhl 
only  be  convinced  that  their  children 
would  be  rosy  and  good-natured,  on  the 
proper  diet.  I  think  perhaps  they  would 
heed  the  advice  given. 

Ignorance  of  Mothers. — One  mother 
brought  her  baby  to  me  and  said  :  “What 
can  I  do?  I  have  scraped  and  scraped 
Geraldine’s  tongue  with  a  knife,  and 
can’t  get  this  white  stuff  off.”  This  was 
her  second  child.  Now  what  do  you  think 
of  that?  She  was  much  surprised  when 
T  took  some  absorbent  cotton,  fixed  up  a 
solution  of  boric  acid  water  and  washed 
the  mouth  until  the  tongue  was  clean. 
Then  I  told  her  to  give  the  baby  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.  In  a  few  days  I  had  the  baby 
straightened  out. 

What  to  Keep  on  Hand. — Absorbent 
cotton,  sterilized  gauze,  boric  acid,  castor 
oil,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  syrup  of 
ipecac.  The  boric  acid  is  used  as  a  wash 


for  the  mouth,  eyes  and  sores  of  any 
kind  ;  a  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of  water  is 
the  proportion  generally  used.  And  al¬ 
ways  remember  when  washing  the  eyes, 
mouth  or  cuts  with  it,  never  put  the  used 
cotton  back  into  the  solution.  Always 
take  a  fresh  piece.  The  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  is  for  fever.  Don't  give  it,  though, 
unless  the  fever  goes  to  a  hundred  or  so. 
Quite  often  a  fever  will  come  from  a 
little  indigestion,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  will  carry  it  right  away.  Keep  on 
hand  a  good  clinical  thermometer.  The 
syrup  of  ipecac  is  used  for  croup  aud 
hard  colds.  Any  of  the  above  taken  in 
time,  can  often  ward  off  having  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Since  the  experience  with  my  first 
baby,  although  a  bitter  one.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal. 

The  Value  of  Vinegar. — A  very  sim¬ 
ple  remedy  for  cuts  is  vinegar.  Every 
farmer’s  wife  has  good  vinegar  in  the 
house.  It  takes  out  tbe  poison  and  stops 
the  How  of  blood.  Tbe  young  girl  who 
lives  with  us,  chopped  her  foot  with  tbe 
ax.  cutting  an  artery.  For  a  minute 
there  was  a  regular  fountain  of  blood.  I 
poured  the  vinegar  right  on  the  open  cut 
and  then  bound  it  up.  It  was  not  long 
before  tbe  flowing  stopped,  and  it  was  all 
right  till  thp  doctor  could  come  to  take 
tbe  stitches.  Vinegar  is  also  splendid  for 
any  kind  of  a  poisonous  bite  or  sting. 

For  Croup. — This  is  something  we 
have  never  had.  but  I  think  the  reason  is 
because  I  take  care  of  the  colds  right  off. 
Keep  on  hand  a  good  poultice,  and  that 
with  the  castor  oil  and  ipecac  will  prac¬ 
tically  always  break  up  quite  a  bad  cold. 
Give  the  oil  on  an  empty  stomach,  poul¬ 
tice  the  throat  and  chest.  Give  four  to 
five  drops  of  the  ipecac  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Of  course,  the  ipecac  must 
he  given  according  to  how  had  the  cold 
is.  If  it  is  slight,  once  in  three  or  four 
hours  is  often  euough.  If  the  child 
vomits  from  the  first  dose,  lessen  the 
number  of  drops.  These  remedies  I  have 
found  very  successful. 

The  Bottles. — I  went  into  a  house 
not  a  great  while  ago  to  see  a  mother 
who  was  having  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  her  children.  Her  baby,  about 
eight  months  old.  was  very  cross.  She 
looked  all  worn  out.  and  the  baby 


The  Baby  Objects  to  His  Dose 


thrashed  around  in  her  arms  every  min¬ 
ute.  It  was  impossible  to  talk  with  any 
degree  of  comfort.  At  Iasi  she  asked  one 
of  the  older  children  to  find  the  baby's 
nipple.  Where  do  you  suppose  he  found 
it?  Bight  on  the  dirty  floor.  Was  it 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  ghing  it  to 
the  baby?  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  The  mother 
took  it  and  put  it  right  into  the  baby’s 
mouth.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  had  thing  to  let 
a  baby  suck  the  empty  nipple.  sa.\  ing  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  <lirt  lie  got  off  of  it.  In  the 
second  place,  if  he  had  been  properly  fed 
he  would  not  want  the  nipple.  When  a 
baby  sticks  on  a  pacifier  all  the  time,  it 
causes  all  sorts  of  trouble.  The  bottles 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  too.  \\  ash 
them  well  with  dean  suds,  rinse  with 
clear  water  and  then  scald.  Let  the 
scalding  water  stay  in  until  the  food  is 
made.  I  always  had  as  many  bottles  as 
there  were  feedings  during  the  day. 
Bight  after  breakfast  I  would  prepare 
the  food  and  put  it  in  the  bottles.  Put 
absorbent  cotton  iu  the  mouth  of  the 
bottles.  This  keeps  out  the  germs  and 
lets  the  air  iu.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.  A 
good  place  for  a  farmer’s  wife,  who 
hasn’t  any  ice.  is  to  put  the  bottles  into 
a  pail  that  will  hold  them  easily  and  hang 


down  the  well.  Boil  the  nipples  every 
morning,  and  after  they  have  boiled  let 
stand  in  water.  I  put  baking  soda  in  the 
water  for  the  boiling  and  also  iu  the  cold 
water  they  are  kept  iu.  When  warming 
the  milk  for  the  baby  don’t  test  it  by  put¬ 
ting  tbe  nipple  iu  your  mouth.  Let  a 
drop  go  cm  your  wrist  aud  if  it  feels  hot 
then  you  will  know  it  is  too  warm  for  the 
baby.  Never  use  a  bottle  that  has  a  tube 
attached  to  the  nipple.  This  kind  can 
never  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and.  of 
course,  would  upset  tbe  baby’s  stomach. 

Handling  the  Small  Baby. — So 
many  mothers  trot  their  little  babies  on 
the  knee  in  a  sitting  position.  This  is 
very  injurious.  A  baby  should  not  sit  up 
so  that  its  spine  has  the  eutire  weight  of 
the  head,  before  it  is  four  months  old. 
The  head  is  the  heaviest  part  of  a  small 
baby.  {By  small  I  mean  young  baby.) 
I  wish  the  mothers  could  realize  this. 
Never  force  your  baby  to  sit  Up  nor 
walk.  If  properly  cared  for  he  will  do 
both  when  the  right  time  comes.  My 
first  baby  was  22  months  old  before  he 
took  a  step.  People  would  tell  me : 
“Aren’t  you  awfully  afraid  your  baby 
will  never  walk?"  This  I  had  poked  at 
me  everywhere  I  went.  Naturally  I  be¬ 
gan  to  worry.  Tbe  doctor  said:  “Don’t 
worry,  he  will  walk  when  bis  strength 
comes.  Don’t  force  him.”  ITe  did  walk 
all  right  and  has  a  pair  of  good  straight 
legs  because  he  wasn’t  forced.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  are  more  forward  than  others.  I 
only  have  one  that  walked  as  young  as 
20  months,  while  1  have  a  cousin  whose 
children  walked  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
ones  who  are  slow  about  it  get  into  less 
mischief  than  the  others,  so  give  me  the 
slow  ones. 


The  Pet  Pig 

Mrs.  Bay  .Tones  of  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  little  picture  shown 
below.  This  shows  one  of  her  little 
boys  and  his  pet  pig-  We  get  many  such 
pictures,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  pig 
is  a  favorite  farm  pet  or  animal  for  the 
farm  hoys.  The  hog  is  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  good-natured  animal,  and 
as  a  rule  there  is  not  much  danger  to 
children  in  having  him  about  them.  M  hen 
he  gets  as  large  as  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture,  however,  we  are  a  little  careful 
about  letting  children  get  too  close  to 
them.  The  hog  is  good-natured,  aud 
usually  kind,  but  he  is  greedy,  sometimes 
gets  excited,  and  a  big  one  is  clumsy  as 
well.  If  this  big  fellow  should  start  sud¬ 
denly  and  throw  this  little  boy  off  bis 
back,  there  might  lie  trouble  with  tramp¬ 
ling  or  pushing  the  boy  one  side,  and  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  letting  a  small 
child  get  off  alone  with  a  big  animal  of 
this  kind.  Several  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us  where  incidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  which  put  the  child  into  great 
risk.  Much  the  same  tiling  is  true  of 
children  who  ride  on  cows  or  steers,  or 
even  bulls.  Dialer  ordinary  circumstances 
these  good-natured  animals  would  never 
think  of  banning  a  child,  yet  iu  case  of 
sudden  excitement  they  will  be  quite  lia- 


A  Boy  and  His  Farm  Friend 


ble  to  throw  the  child  off  and  by  accident 
trample  on  him  and  hurt  him  quite  se¬ 
verely. 


Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Pour  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  boiling  milk  (or  milk  and  water, 
half  and  half)  over  one  cupful  of  yellow 
corn  meal  which  has  been  mixed  with  one 
tablespoouful  of  flour  and  one-third  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Beat  hard  meanwhile, 
and  continue  to  bear  for  three  minutes, 
adding  one  tablespoon ful  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  (may  he  omitted). 
When  cooled  to  lukewarm  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  mixed  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  two  eggs  beat¬ 
en  very  light.  Thin  with  milk  to  con¬ 
sistency  preferred,  If  wanted  very  thin 
a  cupful  or  more  of  milk  may  be  used. 
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XShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Disposition  of  Property 


A  owns  a  piece  of  property  in  his  name 
in  New  York  State.  He  has  a  wife  but 
no  children.  In  case  of  A’s  death  to 
whom  would  the  property  he  left,  with¬ 
out  a  will?  A.  it. 

NeW  York. 

That  depends  on  what  other  relatives 
he  has.  The  wife  in  any  event  has  her 
dower  of  a  one-third  interest  for  life  in 
his  real  property.  The  balance  goes  first 
to  his  father,  then  to  mother,  then  to  A’s 
brothers  and  sisters  and  so  forth.  If  he 
wants  his  property  to  go  to  his  wife  he 
should  make  a  will  to  that  effect. 

Division  of  Estate 

My  father  died,  leaving  a  large  estate. 
He  has  10  children.  To  eight  of  them 
he  left  .$25  each,  the  balance  to  the  other 
two.  Seven  have  signed  off  and  accepted 
the  $25.  Can  the  property  he  sold  just 
as  if  they  all  signed  off,  and  can  that  one 
lose  her  $25  after  a  certain  length  of 
time?  The  lawyer  put  her  $25  in  the 
bank  and  sent  her  the  paper  to  sign,  but 
she  has  not  returned  it  yet.  mhs.  r.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  father  left  a  will  and  it  1ms  been 
probated  and  provision  1ms  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  bequests  the  prop¬ 
erty  can  he  sold  just  as  if  they  all  signed 
off.  Unless  the  eighth  objected  to  the 
probate  of  the  will,  it  will  be  well  for 
her  to  accept  the  bequest  of  $25.  as  there 
is  nothing  else  for  her  to  do. 

Pollution  of  Well ;  Underground  Water- 
Course 


hear  objections  and  decide  the  matter. 
rl  lien  in  Util  the  provisions  for  central 
rural  schools  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  lay  out 
school  districts  conveniently  located  for 
the  attendance  of  scholars  and  of  suitable 
size  for  the  establishment  of  central 
school  to  give  instructions  usually  given 
in  the  common  schools  and  in  high 
schools,  including  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  i,t  then  provides  Ihut  when  15 
residents  desire  a  meeting  to  determine 
this  matter,  they  may  request  the  town 
clerk  to  call  a  meeting.  .So  in  both  cases 
the  law  provides  for  the  consents  of  the 
people  of, the  districts.  But  in  the  first 
instance,  it  seems  clear,  arid  in  the  latter 
case,  a  bit  doubtful,  tli  it  this  may  be 
overruled  on  appeal  by  the  Commissiouer 
of  Education  who  has  the  final  authority. 
But  he  must  base  his  decision  on  the 
rights  and  equities  of  the  matter  and  all 
reasons  such  as  you  give  against  eou- 


1.  My  next  door  neighbor  and  I  have 
always  used  a  partnership  well.  He  now 
intends  to  put  water  in  his  house  by 
means  of  a  driven  well,  and  place  a  cess¬ 
pool  not  more  than  10  feet  away  from  the 
former  well.  This  would  destroy  the 
water  in  the  well,  which  I  still  have  to 
use.  lias  lie  such  a  right  or  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  placing  the  cesspool  there? 
2.  If  by  driving  this  second  well  lie 
should  change  the  course  of  the  water 
and  leave  my  well  dry,  have  I  any  re¬ 
dress?  He  is  preparing  now  to  begin 
work.  '  MRS.  o.  T.  TT, 

New  Jersey, 

1.  The  courts  of  your  State  ha.ve  held 
that  if  ii  land  owner  accumulates  con¬ 
taminating  matter  upon  his  own  land 
and  negligently  permits  it  to  percolate 
through  the  soil  and  pollute  a  neighbor's 
well,  he  is  liable  for  the  injury.  If  you 
can  show  that  this  will  pollute  your  well 
you  may  bo  able  to  enjoin  him  from  put¬ 
ting  in  his  cesspool  as  being  a  nuisance. 

2.  You  have  no  redress.  The  general 
rule  is  that  percolating  water  is  subject 
to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  owner 
of  the  realty  where  it.  is  found,  and  either 
owner  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  will,  and 
this  is  the  law  in  your  State. 

Distribution  ef  Estate 

My  wife’s  father  died  without  a  will, 
leaving  personal  and  real  estate.  Her 
grandmother  was  living  at  the  time  and 
she  held  oue-tliird  of  the  farm  during  her 
lifetime.  She  has  passed  away.  The 
mother  and  four  children  are  the  heirs. 
One  is  not  of  age.  Wlmt  share  does  each 
get  and  how  and  when  do  they  get  the 
share  in  farm?  it.  w.  n. 

The  widow  is  entitled  to  her  dower  of 
a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real 
property.  The  balance  is  divided  equally 
among  the  children.  After  the  payment 
of  debts  the  personal  property  is  dis¬ 
tributed  one-third  to  the  widow  and  the 
residue  in  equal  proportions  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  An  administrator  of  the  estate 
should  be  appointed  and  a  guardian 
should  also  be  appointed  for  the  infant 
by  the  surrogate.  The  estate  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  after  a  year  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  administrator.  If  the  infant 
is  nearly  21  it  may  he  well  to  let  the 
widow  run  the  property  until  that  time 
and  then  the  estate  settled  by  general 
releases  between  the  parties  without  the 
necessity  and  cost,  of  administration. 

Consolidation  of  School  Districts 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  whereby 
rural  district  schools  (iive  in  number) 
can  be  consolidated  against  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  various  districts?  These 
schools  are  widely  separated,  and  if  con¬ 
solidated  some  children  would  have  to  go 
three  miles  and  over  to  the  school  house. 
The  people  claim  that  during  the  cold 
\\  inter  months  it  would  be  impossible 
some  days  to  get  the  children  to  school 
through  the  terrible  snowdrifts  in  this 
section  j.  • 

New  York. 

We  hardly  believe  this  Consolidation 
will  he  forced  against  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  all  five  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1912  the  law  was  amended 
to  provide  that  the  district  superiuten- 
aunt  mny  oJTguuizo  a  new  school  district 
out:  of  the  territory  of  one  or  more  school 
districts  which  are  wholly  within  his 
supervisory  district,  whenever  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  community  require 
it.  But  if  any  of  the  trustees  object, 
they  may  call  in  the  supervisor  and  town 
clerk  to  sit  with  the  superintendent  to 


Laying  Down  the  Law 

solidation  will  be  carefully  considered. 
It.  would  be  well  to  send  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  a  copy  iff  tin* 
school  law  and  study  it  carefully.  This 
department  really  wishes  to  serve  the 
community  in  the  best  and  broadest  way 
possible. 

The  question  of  consolidation  of  rural 
districts  lias  been  much  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  one  of  the 
live  topics  in  all  discussions  on  rural 
betterment.  There  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  and  against,  it.  It  affords  a  chance 
for  better  teachers  and  a  better  school; 
allows  a  child  to  remain  in  its  farm 
home  while  getting  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  ;  provides  a  good  meeting  place 
for  a  larger  community.  It  makes  for 
cooperation  in  other  lines  easier  as  more 
people  learn  to  meet  and  work  together. 

Duties  of  Life  Tenant 

A’S  wife  dies,  leaving  a  farm  and  per¬ 
sonal  property.  She  wills  A  the  use  of 
the  farm  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  live  on  I 
the  place.  A  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay 
the  insurance  originally  on  the  buildings 
The  children,  all  of  whom  are  of  age,  in-  ! 
sist  that  A’s  right  to  the  use  of  the  place 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  pav  the 
insurance  as  well  as  the  taxes.  A  has 
also  neglected  to  keep  the  buildings  in  re-  I 
pair.  Does  failure  to  keep  up  the  insur¬ 
ance  originally  on  the  place,  forfeit  A’s  ! 
right  to  the  use  of  the  farm?  The  will  i 
does  not  specify  who  shall  pay  the  taxes 
or  insurance.  A  pays  no  rental.  If  A 
is  required  to  pay  the  insurance,  what 
action  can  the  children  take  to  make  him 
pa.v  it?  Must  he  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair?  ,  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Because  he  is  holding  and  owning  tem¬ 
porarily  the  property  the  infinite  fee  own¬ 
ership  of  which  is  in  another,  a  life  ten¬ 
ant  must  so  deal  with  it  as  not  to  injure 
the  interest  of  that  other.  And  the  four 
important  duties  may  be  stated  generally 
as:  to  protect,  and  not  to  deny  or  impair 
the  succeeding  owner’s  title;  to  keep 
down  incumbrances ;  to  make  substantial 
repairs,  and  to  abstain  from  committing 
waste.  If  the  buildings  were  insured 
when  they  came  to  A,  he  should  keep  it 
up  and  pay  the  premiums.  Failure  to  do 
this,  however,  does  not  forfeit  his  rights. 
Where  the  tenant  for  life  in  your  State 
has  failed  to  apply  the  income  to  pay 
taxes,  charges,  repairs  and  the  like  the 
reversioners  may  apply  by  petition  under 
oath  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
have  a  sequestrator  of  the  rents,  issues 
and  profits  of  said  real  estate.  If  A  fails 
to  do  his  duty,  you  should  consult  good 
local  counsel  to  prepare  and  present  such 
it  petition. 

Rights  of  Heirs 

My  wife’s  father  died  without  a  will, 
leaving  personal  and  real  estate.  Her 
grand  mol  her  was  living  at  the  time  and 
she  held  one-third  of  the  farm  during  her 
lifetime.  She  has  passed  away.  The 
mother  and  four  children  are  the  heirs. 
One  is  not  of  age.  Wlmt  share  dues  each 
get,  and  how  and  when  do  they  get  the 
share  in  farm?  rV  w  n 

New  York.  '  ' 

I  he  widow  is  entitled  to  her  dower  of 
a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real 
property.  The  balance  is  divided  equally 
among  the  children.  After  the  payment 
ot  debts  the  personal  property  is  dis¬ 
tributed  one-third  to  the  widow  and  the 
residue  in  equal  proportions  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  An  administrator  of  the  estate 


should  be  appointed,  anil  a  guardian 
should  also  he  appointed  for  tin*  infant  by 
tin*  surrogate.  The  estate  may  lie  dis¬ 
tributed  after  a  year  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  administrator.  If  the  infant 
is  nearly  21  it  may  he  well  to  let  the 
widow  run  the  property  until  that  time, 
and  then  the  estate  settled  by  general 
releases  between  the  parties  without  the 
necessity  and  cost  of  administration. 
— 

The  Get-rich-quick  Schemer 

^  "U  never  had  an  opportunity  like  lids, 
and  you  imp  never  have  another,  and  so 
do  not  he  a  pessimist  or  allow  pessimists 
to  influence  you  against  what  is  for  your 
best  good,  hut  buy  one  interest  in  the 
company  and  you  will  make  $5  from 
every  $1  you  invest.  This  I  guarantee, 
and  for  your  sake  I  hope  you  will  act 
wisely  and  buy  an  interest,  for  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  you. 

That  is  part  of  a  letter  which  a  Boston 
lawyer  wrote  one  of  our  women  readers 
recently.  He  was  trying  to  sell  her  1 
shares  in  a  new  and  untried  mining  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
prospects  of  this  venture  to  justify  any 
great  business  success,  but  this  man  takes 
a  chance,  paints  it  red,  while  and  blue  j 
with  words,  and  goes  out  after  suckers. 
He  may  get  some  one  to  take  money  from 
honest  old-fashioned  investments  and 
blow  it  away  on  mining  stock,  hut  the 
woman  who  received  this  letter  is  not 
caught  in  that  way.  You  see.  those  of  j 
us  who  are  not  burying  our  money  in  1 
mining  gambles,  are  "pessimists,"  \Ve 
are  when  some  interested  party  comes 
along  and  promises  to  make  $5  for  every  | 
dollar  we  can  put  in.  \Ye  know  human 
nature  well  enough  to  realize  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  this  5(10  per  emit, 
profit  this  man  would  keep  tin*  chance  j 
in  his  own  family  as  closely  at  home  as 
a  new  baby.  Whenever  a  mining  stock 
peddler  comes  with  a  500  per  cent,  profit 
offer  it  is  time  to  shut  and  lock  the  door. 

A  company  iff  soldiers  dressed  in 
khaki,  with  the  bandage-like  puttees  about 
their  legs,  were  waiting  for  their  train 
at  a  station  in  Wiltshire.  Among  the 
spectators  were  an  old  countryman  and  j 
his  wife.  "I  say.  (large,”  tire  old  lady 
uhispered.  “there's  somethin’  I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  about  they  solgers."  "What  he 
it,  lass?"  “I  can’t  think  how  they  get 
their  laigs  into  they  twisted  trousers.” — 
Youth's  ( 'ompanion. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 

Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

6  POUNDS  00 

Delivered  Free  I  — 

within  300  miles  JL 

(10c.  extra  if  sent  C.  Q.  D.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you  prefer 
money  to  the  goods. 

51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


COPPPIT  FROM  IMPORTER 
V  I  r  CL  C.  TO  CONSUMER 

Klvr  i  ion  ml-  iif  ilif  lifst  iv'llVe  yon  ever  drank  sent  on 
aim  'I'lO*  I""l  ime.'inhtioi  :<l  FREE  TRIAL  l»v  pm-cei  post 
l*ri*|Mi(il.  WHOLESALE  price  it  yin i  like  it— nothing  to 
liny  it'  yell  dOU’t,  Write  lor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


i  loon  uiuncii  uiqlagio 


. "“'0  $1  el)  Unx.  fash  with 

NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


A  Rainy  Day 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

Reflex  slicker  *5 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  'tow E£$! 


Boston 


Hi®® 


You  Can’t  Find  their 
Equal  at  this  Price! 

Good,  sturdy  hosiery  for  every 
member  of  the  family  at  10,  15 
and  25  cents.  Our  location  and 
manufacturing  economies  enable  us 
to  sell  Durham  Hosiery  for  a  price 
that  makes  home  sock  knitting 
expensive. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN*  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  knit  strongest  where  the  greatest 
wear  comes.  Heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  reinforced,  and  tops  can’t  pull 
from  the  bottoms.  Famous  Durham 
dyes  give  permanent  colors. 

Durable.Durham  Hosiery  must  give 
every  member  of  the  family  fault¬ 
less  service,  because  they’re  backed 
with  an  unlimited  guarantee  of  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
ard  to  shozv  you  the  25c 
Durham  mercerized  hose. 

DURHAM, 

N.  C. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Awning  Stripes. — The  boy’s  suit  shown 
at  left  in  the  group  of  children  pictured 
is  given  a  novel  touch  by  the  use  of  awn¬ 
ing  stripes  for  the  coat,  with  trousers  of 
plain  color.  Any  preferred  pattern  inay 
be  used  in  this  way.  but  this  season  we 
rarely  see  a  boy's  washable  suit  with 
knickerbockers:  the  little  straight  trous¬ 
ers  are  much  more  the  mode.  The  coat 
has  an  applied  pleat  cut  on  the  bias:  the 
little  patch  pockets  have  buttoned  flaps. 
The  suit  seen  was  of  gala  tea.  the  coat 
of.  blue  and  white  awning  stripes,  the 
trousers  of  solid  blue,  the  coat  buttons 
being  pearl.  We  see  them  in  several 
colors,  but  the  blue  aud  white  is  always 
reliable  for  laundering.  White  trousers 
also  look  nice  with  the  striped  coat,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  white 
linen  for  special  wear.  A  jolly  little  boy 
in  blue  aud  white  striped  coat,  white 
trousers  and  a  white  linen  hat  with  a 
blue  band,  is  sufficiently  well  dressed  for 
any  Summer  occasion. 

Rifplettk  Rompers, — The  rompers 
figured  were  especially  attractive  because 
of  the  material  used.  This  was  crin¬ 
kled  crape  or  ripplotte  of  white  flowered 
with  little  pink  roses.  The  rompers 
and  suspenders  were  made  of  this  flow- 
end  material,  while  the  suspenders  were 
finished  along  the  edges  with  a  little  half¬ 
inch  frill  of  plain  white*  crinkled  crape. 
The  little  guirnpe  was  made  of  plain 
white  crinkled  crape,  buttoned  down  the 
front,  with  a  round  turn-down  collar 
edged  with  a  narrow  frill.  A  narrow 
crocheted  edging  of  the  “mile-a-minute” 
variety  would  lie  desirable  for  finishing 
this  collar.  The  guirnpe  and  rompers 
made  h  pretty  little  scut,  and  one  that 
would  give  relief  from  too  careful  iron¬ 
ing.  A  good  mauy  of  the  rompers  are 
now  made  envelope  style,  buttoning  all 
around  the  inside  of  tin*  leg.  so  that  there 
are  no  side  plackets  at  the  top.  the  gar¬ 
ment  opening  like  a  skirt.  Some  have 
the  envelope  closing  coming  right  up  to 
the  top  at  front,  so  that  the  romper 
opens  out  perfectly  flat  for  laundering. 
The  one  disadvantage  to  this  style  is  the 
array  of  buttons  and  buttonholes,  w  hich 
take  too  much  time  in  home  sewing. 

Simplicity  fob  Growing  Girls. — The 
dress  shown  at  right  in  the  children’s 
group  was  of  willow  green  taffeta,  a  12- 
year  model,  but  it  would  make  up  very 
attractively  in  challie.  with  a  silk  sash, 
or  in  wash  goods,  such  as  liueti,  poplin 
or  gabardine.  The  dress  is  made  in 
two  pieces,  a  full  gored  skirt  and  a  loose 
blouse.  The  blouse  flares  in  the  skirt  so 
that  it  looks  like  two  tiers.  Any  plain 
pattern  will  do  for  this:  either  a 
straight  blouse  of  the  Russian  type,  or 
one  with  a  peplmn  joiued  on  with  cord¬ 
ing.  The  blouse  fastens  down  the  front 
with  buttons  in  groups  of  threes,  and 
cord  loops.  We  sec*  some  such  blouses 
fastened  invisibly,  aud  trimmed  with  but¬ 
tons  with  simulated  buttonholes  of  cord 
covered  with  the  material.  The  dress  is 
trimmed  with  a  crossed  sash,  starting  at 
each  side  near  the  sleeve,  crossed  at  the 
waist  line,  and  then  brought  down  below 
the  waist  at  the  back,  where  it  is  again 
crossed.  This  sash,  as  seen  in  the  or¬ 
iginal,  was  of  the  silk,  creased  in  flat 
folds,  so  as  to  be  about  five  inches  wide. 
In  wash  goods  it  could  be  made  as  a 
stitc-lied  strap  of  double  material,  either 
the  same  as  the  dress,  or  of  contrasting 
color.  It  could  then  be  held  in  place  by 
snap  fasteners,  the  buttons  and  simu¬ 
lated  buttonholes  forming  a  trimming,  the 
sash  being  easily  removed  for  launder¬ 
ing.  A  dress  of  natural  colored  linen 
would  be  pretty  with  the  sash  piped  with 
delft  blue  or  old  rose,  having  covered 
buttons  aud  corded  buttonholes  of  the 
contrasting  color. 

Stripf.d  Voile. — The  women’s  drosses 
figured  show  two  atraetive  models  for 
Summer  materials.  At  the  left  is  a  cot¬ 
ton  voile  in  narrow  black  and  white 
stripes,  combined  with  plain  white  voile. 
This  is  a  very  inexpensive  dress,  but  the 
style  of  making  gives  a  drossy  effect.  The 
skirt  is  a  plain  gathered  model,  the  low¬ 
er  part  being  one  breadth  of  36-inch 
voile  with  the  stripes  running  horizon¬ 
tally.  while  plain  white  voile  is  joined 
to  make  the  length  at  top.  At  front  and 
back  of  skirt  are  two  10-inch  panels, 
formed  into  narrow  box  pleats  at  the  top, 


of  the  striped  voile  with  stripes  running 
up  and  down.  These  vertical  stripes 
run  right  up  to  the  waist-line,  the  placket 
being  concealed  under  the  pleat.  The 
waist  carries  out  the  same  effect,  the  tip¬ 
per  part  being  of  white  voile,  the  lower 
part  horizontal  stripes,  while  sections  of 
vertical  stripes  come  down  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  waist,  meeting  the  ver¬ 
tical  pleats  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves 
have  a  dropped  shoulder  portion  of 
stripes,  the  lower  part  being  of  white 


much  simpler  than  many  old-time  lingerie 
styles,  it  is  very  effective,  and  its  flouuci- 
ness  is  a  favored  style  thi~  season.  The 
ruffles  on  waist  and  sleeves  may  he  edged 
with  some  little  crocheted  trimming. 
The  hat  worn  with  it  is  a  high-crowned 
wide-brimmed  Leghorn  or  Tuscan, 
trimmed  around  the  top  of  crown  and 
edge  of  brim  with  ruffles  of  narrow  old 
blue  ribbon.  A  fold  of  wide  ribbon  of 
the  same  color  is  laid  on  the  brim 
around  the  crown,  held  in  place  by  a 
large  pink  rose.  The  hat  worn  with  the 
striped  dress  is  a  small  shape  of  black 
straw,  its  only  trimming  being  a  cluster 
of  pink  roses  aud  foliage  laid  flat  upon 
tlu*  top  of  the  crown. 


Variations  in  Children’s  Models 


voile,  with  striped  cuff.  Ball  buttons  of 
black  and  white,  with  white  cord  loops, 
fastened  the  waist.  The  original  model 
had  a  black  satin  girdle,  but  if  a  touch 
of  color  is  desired  a  girdle  of  willow 
green,  old  rose  or  delft  blue  looks  very 
smart  on  a  black  and  white  dress.  The 
same  model  is  beautifully  cool-looking  in 
green  and  white  or  lavender  and  white 
voile, 

A  Lingerie  Model.— The  little  dress 
at  the  right  is  intended  for  batiste,  or¬ 
gandie,  dimity,  or  other  thin  wash  goods. 
It  may  be  made  either  in  one  piece,  or  a 


Linings, — Linings  do  not  count  very 
much  in  modern  dressmaking  as  far  as 
blouses  and  skirts  are  concerned,  but  we 
have  seen  lately  readymade  facings  for 
the  skirt  hem.  intended  to  give  the  fash¬ 
ionable  flare.  These  facings  are  of  crin¬ 
oline,  from  three  to  five  inches  wide, 
bound  on  the*  edges  with  binding  tape, 
aud  pressed  to  a  flare  on  one  edge,  which 
is  to  be  the  lower  side.  This  facing  is 
inserted  in  the  hem.  aud  is  warranted 
not  to  ’’corkscrew”  oi;  curl.  These  fac¬ 
ings,  in  black  aud  white,  cost  18  and  25 
cents  a  yard.  Coat  interlinings  of  can¬ 
vas.  carefully  basted  and  fitted  to  stock 


four-flounced  skirt  having  the  fifth 
flounce  attached  to  the  waist  as  a  pep- 
lum.  This  is  perhaps  the  easier  method, 
as  the  placket  is  more  manageable.  The 
skirt  is  attached  to  a  belt,  and  fastened 
in  the  back.  The  waist  is  also  fastened 
in  the  back,  and  the  attached  peplmn 
flounce  conceals  the  placket  beneath.  The 
waist  is  a  perfectly  plain  blouse  with 
dropped  shoulder.  the  old-fashioned 
sleeves  very  full  below,  finished  with  a 
ruffle  at  the  wrist,  and  two  narrow  ruf¬ 
fles  on  the  full  part  of  the  sleeve  just 
above  the  wrist.  The  round  neck,  cut 
out  to  the  same  depth  all  around,  is  an¬ 
other  old-fashioned  feature  now  very 
much  in  vogue,  with  ils  turn-down  ruffle. 
A  velvet  ribbon  girdle  with  long  ends  fin¬ 
ishes  the  waist.  While  this  dress  is 


figures,  may  be  purchased  ready  pre¬ 
pared.  and  are  a  great  help  to  home 
dressmakers,  who  often  find  it  difficult  to 
cut  the  tailored  interlining,  ou  which  tile 
fit  of  the  garment  depends.  Waist  lin¬ 
ings,  except  for  tight  basques,  are  usu¬ 
ally  a  finished  slip  bodice  of  lace,  net 
or  other  thin  materials,  basted  into  place. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  waist  lining, 
boned  and  padded,  formed  the  figure  over 
which  the  dress  was  fitted.  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  ease.  With  the  low-cut  cor¬ 
set' a  stout  woman  should  always  wear  a 
brassiere:  then  with  the  soft  lining  of 
tin*  bodice  there  is  no  evidence  of  re¬ 
straint.  aud  she  does  not  have  the  pain¬ 
ful  trussed  pigeon  effect  of  a  tight  waist. 
The  brassiere  is  also  desirable  under  a 
very  thin  dress,  as  it  prevents  a  r'ulge 
from  showing  at  the  top  of  the  corset. 
Many  of  the  new  corsets  have  an  in¬ 
set  of  heavy  elastic  at  the  top  under  the 
arms;  this  prevents  the  corset  from 
binding,  while  keeping  it  close  at  the  top. 


Mar  20,  1916. 

As  warm  weather  approaches,  any  wom¬ 
an  who  perspires  freely  will  do  well  to 
buy  the  large  dress  shields  that  are 
mounted  on  a  sort  of  brassiere  of  heavy 
net.  This  sort  of  shield  is  not  fastened 
to  the  waist,  but  put  on  separately; 
hence  it  can  be  kept  clean,  and  there  is 
ample  protection  for  the  waist. 

Model  Blouses. — Some  pretty  styles 
are  seen  in  voile  of  solid  colors,  flesh, 
bisque,  blue,  coral  or  orchid  tints.  They 
have  deep  sailor  collar  edged  with  fine 
embroidery  and  tucked  cuffs.  Another 
style  is  white  voile  with  collar,  fichu  or 
revers  edged  with  triple  folds  of  blue  or 
rose.  A  very  good  plain  model  for  wear 
with  pique  or  linen  skirts  is  of  white 
linen  lawn,  with  elbow  sleeves  having  a 
tabbed  cuff  of  colored  linen  aud  a  sailor 
collar  edged  aloug  back  and  front,  but 
not  over  shoulders,  with  colored  bauds. 
The  blouse  is  fastened  with  one  large 
button  a  little  to  one  side,  having  a 
large  up-and-down  buttonhole  bound 
with  the  colored  material.  There  are 
some  pretty  blouses  of  white  batiste  hav¬ 
ing  collars,  cuffs  and  long  rovers  finished 
with  hands  of  blue,  rose  or  heliotrope 
put  on  in  battlements,  a  very  effective 
style  that  launders  more  easily  than 
pleated  frills.  A  blouse  of  pale  French 
gray  Georgette  crape  uoted  in  a  good 
shop  showed  "something  different"  in  its 
trimming,  which  was  buttonholing  of 
white  worsted.  The  waist  had  four-inch 
clusters  of  pin  tucks  on  each  side  of  the 
front,  and  a  single  rover,  edged  with  the 
buttonholing.  There  was  a  deep  round 
collar  of  the  material,  with  a  smaller 
over-collar  of  pale  oyster  gray,  both  but- 
tonholcd  in  the  white  wool,  and  the  full 
sleeves  were  gathered  into  deep  pointed 
cuffs,  buttonholed  at  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  The  buttonholing  was  really 
blanket  stitch,  the  threads  being  just  the 
depth  and  distance  apart  of  the  finish  ou 
blankets. 

Remodeling  The  Old  Gown. — The 
use’  of  two  materials  now  in  vogue  is  a 
great  help  iu  maltiug  over.  For  example, 
a  blue  serge  dress  with  a  skirt  too  nar¬ 
row  for  present  modes  could  copy  a  very 
up-to-date  French  model.  A  new  skirt 
may  he  made  of  blue  foulard  with  white 
polka  riots  or  of  striped  taffeta,  aud  the 
serge  skirt  arranged  over  this  in  an 
apron  effect  in  boll)  front  aud  hack.  The 
apron  overdress  should  reach  nearly  to 
the  liem,  and  merely  show  a  very  nar¬ 
row  panel  of  the  underskirt  at  the  sides. 
The  waist,  entirely  of  serge,  may  be 
trimmed  with  the  silk  iu  any  preferred 
model;  such  as  a  cape  collar  and  deep 
cuffs,  with  full  serge  sleeves,  or  a  vest 
if  more  becoming.  If  the  serge  waist  is 
worn  or  not  practical  for  making  over, 
the  waist  may  be  of  silk  with  bands, 
cuffs,  aud  other  trimmings  of  serge.  A 
separate  skirt,  too.  may  be  made  to  look 
like  a  one-piece  gown  by  making  a  blouse 
of  Georgette  crape  or  silk  voile  of  the 
same  color,  aud  trimming  this  with  ma¬ 
terial  like  the  skirt,  which  may  form 
bands  or  bretelles,  or  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  iu  the  sleeves.  This  gives  two 
dresses  in  one.  as  the  skirt  may  be  worn 
with  this  waist  to  look  like  one  gown, 
or  with  separate  wash  waists  if  desired. 

Materials, — Alpac-a,  mohair  and  Sicil¬ 
ian.  costing  from  75  cents  to  $2  a  yard, 
both  plain  and  in  stripes  and  checks,  are 
offered  in  shades  of  blue,  brown,  black 
and  gray.  As  they  are  cool,  shed  dust, 
and  do  not  rumple,  they  are  excellent  for 
driving,  motoring  and  general  wear  in 
coats,  skirts  and  suits.  Grenadine  and 
silk  etamine  are  seen  as  rivals  of  voile 
and  chiffon.  Grenadine  wears  better  than 
any  other  thin  material,  and  is  very  ser¬ 
viceable.  White  materials  of  all  kinds 
are  much  iu  favor;  white  mohair,  serge 
and  gabardine  are  seen  iu  tailored  suits, 
coats  and  separate  skirts,  and  white 
wash  goods  are  likely  to  be  very  popular. 
Roman  stripes  are  newer  than  the  plain 
awning  stripes,  in  the  heavy  cottons 
(sports  stripes  as  they  are  called  l  used 
for  making  separate  skirts  and  blazer 
coats.  Readymade  skirts  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  often  a  plain  full  model  but¬ 
toned  all  down  the  front,  but  a  newer 
style  is  to  have  the  skirt  kill  pleated  all 
the  way  around.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
yoke  to  which  the  pleats  are  attached, 
sometimes  the  pleats  arc  full  length,  but 
stitched  flat  at  top  to  form  a  yoke.  No 
color  combination  seems  too  gorgeous  for 
these  stripes :  however,  such  a  skirt  is 
more  serviceable  than  a  white  one.  and 
is  very  desirable  for  country  wear.  Com¬ 
bined  with  a  white  middy  blouse  or  smock, 
or  for  we  r  with  a  sweater,  both  the 
young  girl  and  her  elder  sister  will  like 
a  Roman  striped  -ports  skirt. 

Dress  Accessories. — "Summer  furs” 
are  displayed  everywhere,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  scarfs  trimmed  with  animal 
heads,  fox  leading,  both  white  aud  red. 
However,  ruffs  of  nut  line  and  feathers  are 
quite  as  fashionable  as  the  furs,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  varied  in  style.  Many  women 
find  these  ruffs  becoming  when  they  leave 
off  an  outside  wrap.  A  ruff  of  black  and 
white  nr  silvery  gray  is  often  more  be¬ 
coming  than  one  that  is  all  black.  The 
ostrich  feather  boas  arc  usually  finished 
with  long  chenille  tassels,  the  nutliut*  ruffs 
with  ribbon  loops,  often  ornamented  with 
artificial  flowers.  .V  color  combination 
often  seen  this  Spring  is  pale  pink  with 
dark  blue.  Crape  waists  for  wear  with 
dark  blue  suits,  are  pale  pink,  trimmed 
with  dark  blue  chiffon,  and  some  of  the 
dark  blue  serge  dresses  show  a  lingerie 
vest  of  pale  pink  batiste.  Pale  pink  un¬ 
derwear  seems  more  prevalent  than  white, 
in  lisle  and  knit  cotton  as  well  as  silk  and 
batiste. 
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years  I  have  read  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  I  do  not  remember  of  ser¬ 
ins  anything  about  the  old  and  reliable 
system  which  has  been  used  in  this  see- 
t'on  since  the  time  of  the  first  settlers. 
Eggs  put  in  lime  water  will  keep  for 
years,  and  with  lime  selling  for  nine  cents 
per  bushel  it  would  be  bard  to  find  any¬ 
thing  cheaper.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
complaint  with  the  lime  water,  but  men¬ 
tion  it  out  of  curiosity  to  know  why  a 
method  so  simple  and  meritorious  is  not 
in  use.  n.  n.  n, 

El  verson,  I’a. 

Some  years  ago  the  lime  method  of 
keeping  eggs  was  unite  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.  At  one  time  The  R.'  N.-Y.  took 
charge  of  an  experiment  in  preserving 
eggs.  A  good  many  eggs  were  put  down 
in  various  ways,  and  the  great  majority 
used  salt  or  a  thick  lime  wash.  Roth 
methods  were  quite  effective,  but  the  most 
careful  experiment  seems  to  show  that 
the  lime  method  is  not  equal  to  (lie  water 
glass  method  for  keeping  the  eggs.  In 
fact  the  lime  method  is  rarely  mentioned 
now,  as  the  water  glass  is  considered  bet- 
ter  for  small  lots,  while  cold  storage  has 
entirely  taken  the  place  of  lime  and  salt 
for  keeping  large  quantities  of  the  eggs. 
While  it  is  possible  to  keep  sin  k  eggs  in 
lime  water  fairly  well,  they  are  not  on 
(lie  whole  as  satisfactory  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  as  those  properly  put.  away  in  the 
water  glass.  The  latter  is  more  expen¬ 
sive.  but  we  think  it  is  better.  The 
water  glass  method  consists  of  pouring 
one  part  of  water  glass  into  nine  parts  of 
cold  boiled  water.  This  is  put  into  a 
stone  crock  or  wooden  bucket,  and  clean, 
fresh  eggs  are  put  into  it  so  they  are 
covered  by  the  solution.  The  eggs  niii.it 
be  fresh  and  clean — infertile  if  possible. 
Old  and  stale  eggs  will  not  keep. 
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More  Egg  Money 


Save  It  At  Home. — Not  for  the  spec-  inches  deep  above  top  layer  eggs;  cover 
ulntnr.  not  for  the  middleman,  but  for  your  crocks  and  store  them  in  a  cool  dry 
the  farm  folk  who  bear  all  the  cares  and  cellar,  away  from  light  and  beat.  This  is 
expenses  of  production.  This  is  not  a  all  there  is  to  it,  simple  and  easily  done 
tale  of  intensive,  fanning,  but  a  plain  by  any  housewife.  Needless  to  say  you 
narration  of  bow  one  farmer  got  a  little  should  not  put  away  any  irregular 
more  than  usual  of  the  35-cent  dollar  and  shaped,  soiled  or  stale  eggs.  This  method 
kept  the  profit  of  his  hennery  instead  of  will  not  make  good  eggs  out  of  inferior 
humbly  begging  the.  speculators  to  ac-  stock,  but  it  will  keep  good  eggs  good,  ami 
cept  it. 

In  April,  101  I.  our  egg  production  ran 
ahead  of  family  consumption,  with  store¬ 
keepers  paying  only  IS  cents.  This  to  me 
was  less  than  their  food  value,  so  I  com¬ 
menced  preserving  my  surplus  stock, 
charging  it  up  at  21  cents.  Ou  Septem¬ 
ber  29  I  made  this  memorandum  in  my 
egg  account:  "Using  eggs  and  giving  good 
satisfaction,  taking  place  of  40-cent  eggs 
which  we  sell.”  On  March  22,  1915  (11 
months),  I  made  memorandum.  "I  found 
one  egg  in  bottom  of  tub.  if  was  good  and 
I  ate  ft.”  T>id  you  ever  try  to  eat  an 
11 -months-old  colfi  storage  egg?  Once 
only  and  “nevermore"  quoth  the  raven. 

My  1914  results  having  proven  satis¬ 
factory  from  every  viewpoint  I  faced  the 
heavy  1915  Spring  production  with  a  firm 
resolve  to  get  my  share  of  the  profit.  From 
years  of  observation  1  have  come  to  this 
definite  conclusion  that  (lie  average  far¬ 
mer  realizes  little  or  no  extra  profit  from 
heavy  crops.  The  rule  of  barter  as  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  middlemen  seems  to  be 
‘‘big  crop,  little  prices  per  unit,  small 
crop  (or  failure)  big  price  per  unit.” 

Either  way  the  eat  jumps  the  farmer  gets 
barely  a  small  labor  income,  In  most  cases 
less  than  the  city  laborer,  while  working 
331-2  per  cent,  longer  hours. 

My  plan  seemed  to  offer  an  escape  from 
this  one-sided  rule,  and  I  put  away  10 
dozen  March  29  and  82  dozen  during 
April  ami  May ;  all  were  charged  at  24 
cents.  In  May  and  .Tune  I  sold  a  few 
new  laid  at  22  to  25,  using  most  on  our 
own  table.  July  ami  August  sold  small 
surplus  at  28  to  30.  On  August  29  com¬ 
menced  using  stored  eggs,  because  top 
hoop  burst  off  tub.  Quality  was  excel¬ 
lent.  and  showed  profit  practically  four 
cents  per  dozen.  On  September  10  sold 
new  laid  at  ”5  cents ;  October  1  at  42 
cents;  November  8  at  55  cents  (profit  30 
cents.);  December  20  at  55  cents;  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1916,  at  40  cents;  March  3  at 
35  cents,  and  still  using  the  24-cent  eggs 
on  our  own  table;  except  when  we  wanted 
them  poached,  then  the  new-laid  had  the 
calli  Do  not  sympathize  with  us,  nor  in¬ 
dulge  in  platitudes  about  forcing  our¬ 
selves  to  eat  stale  or  noil-appetizing  food. 

This  very  week  (March  22,  1916),  my 
wife  made  as  fine  a  layer  chocolate  cake, 
with  whites  of  eggs,  os  ever  graced  a 
Fifth  Avenue  table,  another  morning  we 
were  regaled  with  an  omelette  that  al¬ 
most  popped  over  the  sides  of  pan.  and  iu 
Doth  cases  the  March  29,  1915,  eggs  were 
used.  For  the  benefit  of  our  technical 
brethren  I  will  say  that  at  this  date 
these  eggs  grade  firsts  under  the  candle, 
show  mo  signs  of  evaporation  or  cupping; 
weigh  23  to  24  ounces  per  dozen  ( Rhode 
Island  Red  and  Leghorn  eggs)  ;  the  yolks 
are  a  little  weak,  frequently  break,  hut 
general  quality  is  far  superior  to  seven 
or  eight  months’  old  storage  stock;  and 
mark  this  fact  in  italics,  positively  not 
oue  egg  lost  out  of  92  dozen  put  up.  Had 
I  sold  my  surplus  eggs  at  time  of  heaviest 
production  (March  and  April)  I  would 
have  received  IS  to  24  cents;  then  from 
September  on  1  would  have  used  new  laid 
at  average  sale  price  of  43  cents,  or  extra 
cost  of  39  cents  per  dozen.  I,  not  the 
speculator,  stored  my  own  grain-fed  new- 
laid  eggs  that  stood  me  $2£.0S,  and  sold 
an  equivalent  quantity  for  ,$39.56,  or 
$17.48  (less  storage  cost  90  cents)  to 
the  good.  Can  you  make  money  any 
easier  or  faster? 

So  much  for  results,  now  for  the. 
method.  Use  clean  five-gallon  crocks; 
boiled  water  l  ight  pints  to  one  pint  of 
water  glass  (silicate  of  soda,  costs  60 
cents  per  gallon  at  druggists)  and  intel¬ 
ligent  care.  The  boiled  water  must  be 
cooled  before  used,  then  place  your  new- 
laid  eggs  in  the  solution,  standing  them 
°n  small  ends  ;  tap  every  egg  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  cracks,  as  they  would  spoil; 
have  your  preservative  solution  two 


Prevent  Fly  Egg; 
From  Hatching 


After  exhaustive  tests,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
have  discovered  Borax  to  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  hatching  of  fly  eggs. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

g!  same  Borax  you  have  used  in 
home  for  years— will  bo  found 
uable  in  ridding  your  premises 
of  this  pest  if  you  follow 
these  Bimple 

DIRECTIONS 

Apply  2  ounces  of  20  Mule  Team 
Hura.v  to  the  eon  of  garbage, 
daily,  through  a  firm  sieve  or  flour 
tf  'JO sifter.  Apply  in  the 
_  Y  .»  «  same  way.  in  ounces  of 

20  Mule  Team  borax 
T-iWtmt].  to  S  bushels  of  fresh 

manure,  ami  sprinkle 


Partners  Mrs.  Hen  and  Water  Glass 


make  you  a  profit  besides.  Xon-fertilc 
eggs  should  be  used  for  best  results,  but 
don't  keep  out  of  the  game  for  lack  of 
them :  you  can  use  fertile  eggs  with 
safety  and  profit. 

Furthermore  on  remote  farms  where 
fresh  meats  are  not  readily  obtainable  a 
reserve  of  low  cost  eggs  nicely  rounds 
out  the  menu  and  enables  the  skillful 
cook  to  prepare  many  a  toothsome  meal 
when  eggs  are  soaring  in  price  and  ten¬ 
derloins  non  est.  A  word  of  caution 
should  be  added.  My  first  experiments 


with  2  to  8 
gall  onsof 
water. 

For  Sale  By 

irs  ah 

Dealers 


To  Prepare  Suet 

In  the  Fall  T  prepare  three  or  four 
pounds  of  suet  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use  at  short  notice.  After  look¬ 
ing  it  over  ou IV fully  I  boil  it  for  perhaps 
an  hour,  then  drain  through  a  colander. 
The  cake  ol  fat  that  forms  on  the  water 
is  saved  for  shortening.  When  the  suet 
is  very  cold  I  put  it  in  my  chopping  bowl 
or  a  deep  pan  and  pulverize  it  with  a 
wooden  potato  masher  or  similar  imple¬ 
ment.  It  will  ho  finer  than  it  could  he 
chopped  and  all  pieces  of  membrane  being 
whole  can  easily  he  taken  out, 

MRS.  JOHN  JAY. 


Throw  Your  Clothes  Pins  Away 

Our  Pinless  <ialvonfred  Metal  Clothes  Line-  Never 
Rusts.  A  Child  can  handle  it.  Measure*  OU  feet 

Only  75  cents,  prepaid-  Order  now.  Agents  wanted- 

Specialty  Co^Rosemary.  N.  C. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

*K«m.  riynty  of  it  for  every 
it  your  country  home— wlth- 
bor,  freezing  or  repairs,  A 
operates  the  Rife  (tarn  and 
ivatecl  tanks  or  operates  air 
turn.  Easy  lo  install.  First 
cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
rintur  mid  summer.  11.000  in 
■  -  ■  daily  use.  Send  for 

•  free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


A  Cat  that  Tends  Chickens 


were  made  using  butter  tubs  as  recep¬ 
tacles.  These  proved  unsatisfactory,  as 
hoops  burst  and  threatened  loss  of  con¬ 
tents.  In  one  instance  all  the  liquid  ran 
off'  and  1  had  to  get  new  container  and 
mix  up  new  batch  of  solution,  fortunately 
saving  all  eggs. 

One  more  thought.  As  is  well  known 
in  the  egg  trade,  last  week  of  March, 
April  and  May  eggs  are  the  best  of  the 
year  in  quality.  These  are  the  eggs  that 
must  he  stored  if  the  speculator  is  to 
have  a  good  cold  storage  article  in  the 
Fall  with  which  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  our  new  laid  and  make  him  a  profit  on 
his  investment.  Suppose  one  million  far¬ 
mers’  wives  put  away  each  only  20  dozen 
eggs  during  this  period,  thereby  keeping 
600,666  cases  or  1.666  carloads  off  llje 
market*,  thus  creating  a  scarcity  for  the 
speculator  who  will  hid  up  the  price  one 
to  three  cents  higher  than  the  average  in 
order  to  get  their  cherished  April  and 
May  eggs,  thereby  benefiting  all  selling 
producers,  while  in  the  Fall  he  will 
have  to  sell  his  stock  oue  to  three  cents 
higher  to  make  his  legitimate  profit,  and 
incidentally  you  get  same  advance  for 
your  Fall  production, 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  figure  out  the 
enormous  total  gain  that  would  conic  to 
producing  farmers  if  one  million  followed 
this  plan.  Think  it  over  for  yourself, 
and  act  quickly.  Your  druggist  will  sell 
you  water  glass,  take  your  gallon  jug  to 
him  at  once  and  start. 

New  Jersey.  clarexce  pettit. 


''The  American  nation 
should  not  let  its  youth 
slip  by  without  filling 
the  souls  of  the  children 
with  music .  ” 

Josef  Stransky 

Conductor  New  York 

Philharmonic  Society 

From  the  Craftsman. 


TART  the  small  travelers  on  life's  journey  with  the 


vD  most  helpful  equipment.  A  knowledge  of  the  best 
in  music  means  an  uplift  all  the  way. 

Begin  with  the  incomparable  Steinway.  The  little  ones  will  form 
music  habits  of  the  highest  type  which  the  commonplace  can  never 
thereafter  satisfy. 

The  Stein  way's  superiority  costs  but  little  more  than  the  mediocrity 
of  some  of  the  "just  as  good"  makes.  Moderate  prices  and  convenient 
terms  are  among  the  Steinway's  advantages.  Literature  on  request. 


STEIN  WAY 


Preserving  Eggs  in  Lime  Water 

The  season  for  preserving  eggs  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  the  usual  crop  of  directions  for 
keeping  them  in  water  glass  will  be  on 
hand,  to  the  profit  of  the  druggists  and 
perhaps  the  loss  of  the  eggs.  Tn  all  the 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EACT  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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There  Are  More  Ways  Than  One 


Six  women  in  a  country  neighborhood 
Piet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of 
one  of  thorn,  and  fell  to  chatting  over  the 
teacups  about  their  grievances  in  not 
having  pretty  lawns,  and  flower  beds. 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  sweet-faced,  meek-np- 
pearing  little  woman,  who  had  just; 
enough  red  hi  her  hair  to  serve  ns  a  dan¬ 
ger  signal  to  the  wise,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  a  husband  who  highly  en¬ 
joyed  her  dainty  dishes,  said  : 

“I  should  love  to  live  in  the  country,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  lack  of  greenery  or 
flowers  about  the  house.  Actually,  there 
is  not  enough  green  grass  anywhere  in 
my  yard  to  bleach  a  tablecloth.” 

“Why  don’t  you  got  it?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Blunt.  “Fred  was  always  bragging  about 
what  a  beautiful  home  his  girl  lived  in 
before  he  married  you ;  and  you  know 
you  said  you  believed  he  never  would 
haVC  proposed  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  sit¬ 
ting  iu  the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  when 
the  syringas  and  lilacs  made  him  lose  his 
head,  in  a  way,  with  their  perfume.  If 
he  expects  to  marry  off  those  three  girls 
of  yours,  he  had  better  begin  to  set  out 
syringas  and  lilacs.  I  tell  you  ‘setting’ 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  ill  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  a  girl.  Same  as  the  frame  of  a 
picture  sets  it.  off,  if  it  is  well  chosen. 
But  land !  I  oughtn’t  to  preach,  for 
there’s  Silas  Blunt,  that  never  would 
have  had  one  dollar  to  pile  on  another, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  working  like  a 
horse  for  twenty  years — helping  to  milk, 
raking  hay,  feeding  calves,  and  a  hundred 
other  out-of-doors  jobs  besides-  all  my 
housework  and  washing.  And  many’s  the 
night  I've  sat  up  and  mended  his  old 
worn-out  things,  so  as  to  save  going  in 
debt — and  now  I  am  just  as  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  decent  yard  as  I  ever  was.  I  give 
him  a  good  tongue-lashing  every  year,  hut 
lie’s  got  so  used  to  it  he  doesn’t  even  flick 
an  ear  any  more.” 

Silas  Blunt  was  known  to  he  a  very 
‘near’  man,  who  did  not  expend  more  than 
he  was  obliged  to.  and  five  glances  of  sym¬ 
pathy  were  directed  toward  Mrs.  Blunt. 
Mrs.  Baring,  a  rather  fretful,  sickly  look¬ 
ing  woman,  who  complained  a  good  deal, 
ate  a  good  deal,  and  who  took  very  little 
physical  exercise,  snid.  in  her  usual  semi- 
wliiniug  tones : 

“Well.  Tom  Baring  is  always  and  for¬ 
ever  nagging  at  me,  to  go  out  and  work 
in  the  garden.  Fie  says  it  will  do  me  good 
to  work  out  of  doors,  and  all  that:  and 
says  he’s  sick  of  trying  to  make  decent 
grounds,  because  T  won’t  do  anything  to 
care  for  them.” 

Here  a  restless,  black-eyed,  nervous- 
looking  little  woman,  burst  impetuously 
into  the  conversation  with  a  flow  of  words 
which  was  guiltless  of  pauses: 

“My  goodness  gracious,  Mrs.  Baring,  if 
I  had  Tom  Baring  for  a  husband,  my 
yard  would  be  one  bower  of  beauty,  be¬ 
lieve  me !  Guess  if  you’d  lived  with  Jud 
Perkins  fifteen  years,  you’d  know  what 
patience  meant!  Why.  that  man — he’s 
as  good  as  gold — hut  say,  the  way  he  can 
slip  into  the  house,  and  into  his  slippers 
and  a  Morris  chair  and  a  farm  bulletin 
or  a  magazine — why.  say,  he  takes 
eighteen  periodicals,  and  you  know  what 
that  must  cost!  And  the  yard  fairly 
shrieking  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  I  put  pans 
of  ashes  and  pails  of  potato  and  apple 
peelings  where  he’d  break  his  neck  if  he 
didn’t  step  over  them — so  he'll  take  them 
out  as  he  goes — for  the  yard  is  so  muddy, 
I  can’t  go  out  with  them — and  would  you 
believe  it,  that  man  steps  right  over  them, 
day  after  day,  and  he  just  drops  things 
where  he  had  them  last,  and  he  leaves  the 
farm  machinery  all  over  the  yard,  and  he 
never  picks  up  the  trash  after  he  gets 
through  tinkering  something  up,  and  say, 
honest,  I  sometimes  think  I’d  rather  live 
with  a  fiend  that  was  neat,  than  with  an 
angel  that  was  slouchy !  And  he  always 
says  he  hasn’t  time.  And  the  more  men 
he  gets  for  me  to  slave  my  life  out  cook¬ 
ing  for,  the  less  time  he  has  to  clean  up- — 
says  he  doesn’t  want  them  to  stop 
Spring’s  work !” 

Out  of  breath,  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  spot  of  red  iu  either  cheek.  Mrs. 
Baring  looked  to  be  near  to  tears.  An¬ 
other  sympathetic  glance  went  about. 


The  Perkins  place  certainly  did  look 
“slouchy.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  kicking?” 

This  came  from  a  quiet  little  woman  in 
the  corner.  “You  cau’t  change  ’em. 
Henry,  he  won’t  do  nothin’  around  the 
place,  nor  much  of  anything  else  neither. 
I’ve  raised  six  children,  and  many  a 
night  I’ve  sat  up  and  washed  their 
clothes,  an’  got  up  in  the  morning  and 


ironed  ’em,  so  \st  they’d  be  clean  when 
they  went  to  school,  an’  I’ve  worked  out 
by  the  day  more’n  a  thousand  days.  I  ex¬ 
pect.  an*  the  money  goes  in,  for  there’s 
always  something  needed,  air  when  the 
children  got  big.  they’d  come  home  Sun¬ 
days  with  their  friends,  an'  Somebody  has 
to  cook  for  them,  and  some  one  has  to 
pay  the  grocery  hill,  an'  I  don't  want  to 
be  mean  or  stingy,  an’  so  it  comes  on  me 
a  lot.  And  then  some  of  ’em  got  married, 
an’  whenever  there’s  a  new  baby,  or  an 
extra  day’s  work,  it’s  'Mother’  here,  an’ 
‘Mother’  there.  But  what  hurts  me  the 
worst,  is  Henry's  mother.  She’s  so  old, 
an’  she  always  was  an  awful  worker,  an’ 
as  good  as  gold,  an’  she's  crazy  for  flow¬ 
ers,  an’  the  front  yard's  so  hillock.v  an’ 
stony,  we  can't  dig  it.  an’  Henry  won’t 
dig  out  a  few  stones,  an’  fill  the  hole  with 
rich  dirt,  go’s  Mother  can  have  a  few 
posies,  an’  she  loves  ’em  so !  she  efied 
When  Gladys  brought  her  a  bunch  of  vio¬ 
lets  the  other  May.  I'm  so  sorry  for  her. 
I  forget  to  be  sorry  for  myself.  I’d  nx 
her  a  garden  myself,  but  I’m  so  tired 
when  I  get  homo  after  a  day’s  work,  that 
it’s  all  I  can  do  to  feed  the  hogs,  and 
milk  the  cow,  and  do  up  the  work,  an’ 
get  things  ready  for  breakfast.” 

A  silence  fell  on  the  company.  Mrs. 
Thomas's  case  was  well  known  to  be  a 
hard  one,  even  among  farmers’  wives,  who 
are  inured  to  much  that  a  city  woman 
would  consider  unbearable. 

“How  did  you  manage  it,  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
mel?”  asked  one  of  the  women. 

Mrs.  Hummel  gazed  reflectively  about 
her — at  the  miniature  forest  of  fruit 
trees,  at  thp  twining  grapevines,  at  the 
orderly  rows  of  flourishing  vegetables,  the 
rich  dark  mould  of  her  garden,  at  the 
clump  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  about  the 
trunk  of  the  old  elm  tree,  at  the  fragrant 
garden,  sending  forth  its  wealth  of  per¬ 
fume  from  a  thousand  nodding  blossoms, 
over  which  the  bees  and  butterflies  were 
hovering — and  then  she  sighed. 

“I  earned  it,”  she  said.  “I  may  say 
that  the  first  step,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one,  was  iu  my  mind.  T  concluded 
it  was  my  right  to  have  these  things,  and 
that  if  I  respected  myself  so  little  as  to 
go  without  them,  I  deserved  to  witness 
daily  the  mute  reminder  of  my  own  weak¬ 
ness.” 

“How  did  you  do  it?  Tell  us  how !” 
clamored  the  women. 

“No  one  can  he  told  just  how  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  ‘training  of  self’  as  I  call 
it.  for  each  of  ns  is  weak  in  a  different 
place.  But  whenever  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  certain  things  must  be 
done,  and  that  their  non-existence  argues 
the  non-existence  of  grit  iu  ourselves,  we 
shall  begin  to  enter  into  our  rightful 


kingdom.  I  will  let  you  women  judge 
for  each  other.  I  will  go  into  the  house 
and  write  a  line  of  advice  for  each  of 
you,  which  I  will  place,  each  one,  iu  a 
little  envelope.  Each  one  of  you,  iu  her 
turn,  draws  an  envelope,  and  reads  aloud 
the  contents.  Then  the  five  of  you  may 
decide  to  which  one  it  belongs.” 

After  an  absence  of  10  or  15  minutes, 
she  returned  with  the  envelopes,  which 
she  placed  on  a  table.  Each  woman  took 
one.  Mrs.  Reynolds,  she  of  the  sweet 
face  and  reddish  hair,  read  first,  as  she 
had  been  the  first  one  to  speak. 

“Cease  boarding  your  children  and 
their  friends,  and  cooking  for  them  on 
your  only  day  of  rest.  The  children  are 
earning  money.  Bet  them  pay  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  their  guests,  and  let  them 
do  the  work  connected  therewith.  Since 
your  married  children  repay  you  neither 
in  work  nor  money,  let  them  hire  some 
one  to  help  them  out.  If  they  offer  to 
exchange  work  with  you,  let  them  do 
your  work  first.  Do  not  put  the  money 
you  earn  into  the  general  fund.  Then, 
if  you  wish,  you  enu  use  it  to  hire 
Grandma’s  garden  made.” 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  whom  this 
advice  belonged,  and  the  same  was 
handed  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  four. 

Mrs.  Blunt  drew  the  paper  out  from 
her  envelope,  and  read  the  following: 

“Do  not  try  to  make  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  out  of  a  man  of  scieuee,  who  loves 
research  work.  Advertise  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious.  industrious  young  fellow  whose  pa¬ 
rents  wish  him  to  he  tutored,  in  order  to 
pass  certain  examinations.,  and  who  also 
desire  open  air  and  country  life  for  him 
for  three  months — oversee  hitu.  anil  he 
will  put  your  grounds  in  order  for  you  to 
pay  for  his  instruction  from  the  scientific 
gentleman,  and  he  will  pay  you  enough 
besides,  for  bis  board,  to  enable  you  to 
hire  some  expert  help,  and  buy  some 


Another  Form  of  Moral  Suasion 


tools.  Do  not  feed  the  young  fellow  elab¬ 
orately.  He  gets  enough  of  that  in  the 
city.” 

This  was,  of  course,  handed  to  Mrs. 
rerkins.  , 

Mrs.  Baring  next  read  her  line. 

“Get  out  and  work  in  the  garden  your¬ 
self,  just  as  your  husband  suggests.  It 
will  make  a  new  woman  of  you,  delight 
him,  and  make  your  grounds  beautiful. 
He  only  needs  encouragement.” 

A  general  laugh  followed  this,  and  a 
chorus  of  “You've  got  yours!"  “Needn’t 
pass  that  on !”  etc. 

Mrs.  Thomas  then  read :  “He  has 
plenty  of  money,  fully  one-half  of  which, 
if  not  more,  is  morally  yours.  Cease 
economizing.  Get  a  woman  iu  the  kitchen. 
Never  mind  if  she  does  make  the  money 
fly.  Get  yourself  some  good  clothes.  Get 
some  good  roan,  who  understands  his  bus¬ 
iness  to  do  what  yon  want  done.  Get  the 
lawn  made  and  the  beds  arranged,  and 
then  get  out  and  keep  them  iu  order 
yourself.  Get  Helen  Albee’s  book  on 
‘Hardy  Plants  for  Cottage  Gardens.’  and 
learn  how  she,  a  slender  woman,  made  her 
own  garden,  even  to  digging  out  the 
stones.  But  she  had  help  iu  the  house. 
Don't  forget  that!” 

There  was  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  belonged  to  Mrs.  Blunt  or  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  until  it  was  remembered  that  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  not  much  money. 

There  now  being  but  one  left,  it  must 
belong  to  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  it  was 
handed  to  her  with  the  demand  that  she 
read  it  aloud,  which  she  did. 


“Fred  thinks  a  lot  of  his  stomach.  Feed 
him  on  corn  bread  and  beans — good 
wholesome,  nourishing  food,  that  is,  and 
every  time  he  wants  doughnuts  or  a 
piece  of  lemon  pie.  tell  him  that  that  is 
extra  work,  but  that  you  will  gladly  ex¬ 
change  work  with  him." 

“Good !  I'll  do  it  ”  as  a  slanting  ray 
of  the  setting  sun  brought  out  the  glint  of 
red  iu  her  hair — and  was  it  the  sun,  or 
was  there  a  dangerous  spark  iu  her  blue 
eye? 

The  ladies  agreed  to  report  progress  at 
their  next  birthday  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Hummel. 

“One  thing  we  want  to  know  before  we 
leave.”  said  Mrs.  Reynolds.  “Which  one 
of  the  ways  you  have  given  us  did  you 
try?” 

The  women  hung  npon  the  expected  an¬ 
swer.  for  it  was  well  known  that  Hummel 
domineered  over  every  one  except  his 
wife.  But  Jhere  was  no  answer. 

“Ret  she  tried  all  of  them  !”  said  one. 

“Perhaps,”  replied  the  hostess,  with  an 
inscrutable  smile. 

As  she  bade  her  guests  good  bye,  she 
stood  at  the  gate.  The  moon  was  just 
visible,  a  slender  silver  crescent.  The 
birds  twittered  slepily  iu  their  nests,  and 
the  perfume  from  the  honeysuckle, 
mingled  with  that  of  countless  odorous 
blossoms  almost  overpowering. 

Bhe  walked  over  to  a  grand  old  oak, 
and  embracing  it,  leaned  her  head  against 
its  shaggy  bark. 

“You  dear  old  tree  You  and  I  know 
how  it  was  done,  don’t  we?  Shall  I  ever 
forget  that  dreary  March  day,  when  I 
came  from  the  Smith  a  bride,  and  first 
saw  this  place,  then  so  dismal  and  bar¬ 
ren?  You  were  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  like  home.  You  remember  those 
nights  when  I  used  to  come  out  here  and 
cry  out  my  despair  against  your  strong 
body.  And  I  always  felt  uplifted  and 
strengthened,  someway.  I  always  thought 
of  how  bravely  you  had  withstood  every 
storm,  and  had  come  out  grand  at  last, 
and  it  was  you  who  encouraged  me  the 
night  I  came  out  prepared  to  leave  him  if 
he  would  not  consent  to  making  me  a 
beautiful  environment.  Did  you  miss  me 
when  I  went,  dear  old  tree?  For  I 
missed  you ! 

“But  it  was  only  a  year,  and  when  I 
came  back,  the  preparations  were  already 
begun.  Anil  now  we  shall  never  be  sep¬ 
arated  again,  for  there  is  one  thing  sure — 
although  it  takes  a  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  Herrmann  to  do  anything,  it  is 
just  as  hard  for  him  to  stop  it.  What  I 
have  to  look  out  for  now  is  that  he 
doesn’t  go  too  far,  and  make  it  a  show 
place.  I  love  it  just  as  it  is.  And  you 
helped,  you  dear  old  thing!” 

EIXEX  DE  GRAFF. 


Outside  Fly-trap 

I  secured  a  box  at  the  store  for  five 
cents  with  these  dimensions :  20  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  high. 
I  removed  the  boards  from  two  sides  and 
tacked  wire  screen  over  the  sides.  Then 
we  sawed  two  circular  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  seven  inches  in  diameter.  I  wrapped 
a  piece  of  wire  screen  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel,  leaving  an  opening  small  enough 
for  one  fly  to  get  through,  sewed  the 
screen  together,  then  tacked  it  to  the  hot- 


20  IN 


The  Outside  Fly-trap 

tom  of  the  trap,  the  small  end  pointing 
upward,  as  seen  in  diagram.  Beneath  the 
trap  I  place  two  pans  with  this  bait : 
Small  pieces  of  light  bread  with  skim- 
milk  poured  over  them,  and  a  few  drops 
of  molasses  added.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  great  number  of  flies  caught  every 
season  with  this  simple  device,  and  every 
fly  that  is  caught  outside  will  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  pass  into  the  house  through 
the  open  screen  doors,  mrs.  p.  c.  hexes'. 

North  Carolina. 


would  bo  good  stewed  ami  creamed.  They 
cook  very  quickly,  arc  very  tender  and 
only  moderately  acid,  not  as  much  so  as 
1  expected  to  find  them.  Indeed  some  of 
our  family  add  vinegar  to  them.  We 
often  add  the  leaves  from  the  flower  stalk 
to  the  buds  and  find  them  good  also.  After 
the  flower  buds  cease  to  appear  they  ap¬ 
pear  only  in  the  Spring — we  will  use  the 
rhubarb  leaves  for  greens  for  a  change 
from  Swiss  chard,  kale.  etc.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  the  rhubarb  plant  the  flower  buds 
are  laxative,  and  I  suggest  that,  anyone 
not  used  to  them  eat  moderately  of  them 
at  first.  We  use  rhubarb  from  April  until 
frost  stops  the  growth,  and  we  usually 
can  rhubarb  for  Winter  use  in  the  Fall. 

Kentucky.  f.  e.  aspin  wall. 


teaspoon  of  sail,  stir  and  crush  all  lumps 
out  and  stir,  until  it  boils  about  "0  min¬ 
utes.  Four  into  your  dishes,  and  you 
have  a  line  potato  pudding  lit  for  a  king, 
to  be  eaten  with  milk  or  blitter.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  good  fresh  milk  from  the  cow. 
Also,  for  Irish  fudge,  or  Scottish  tattie 
scones,  I  use  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  to  a  sifter  full  of  flour  for  my 
potato  dough,  although  not  necessary,  but 
it  makes  them  nicer.  Roll  out  on  board 
till  one-lmlf  inch  thick,  cut  into  squares 
and  cook  on  a  nice  hot  griddle.  They 
don’t  want  to  he  cooked  slowly  or  they 
will  be  tough.  When  a  nice  brown,  lay 
on  a  doth  and  keep  covered  to  keep 
them  soft.  Cook  on  a  nice  smart  fire,  but 
not  too  hot.  He  will  get  another  treat, 
and  fried  in  sausage  fat  for  breakfast  or 
supper  they  beat  pancakes  all  hollow.  To 
beat  an  egg  or  two  and  put  in  them 
makes  them  simply  delicious  if  cooked 
light.  MBS.  A.  KISSAK. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Poetry  of  Baked  Apples 

C.  L.  B.  wants  to  know  the  best  way 
to  bake  an  apple,  and  what  are  the  best 
varieties  for  baking.  1  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  good  pie  apple  bakes  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  But  in  the  very  highest  class 
we  would  put  GravenstCin,  Spy,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Jonathan  and  Spitzonberg,  and  rate 
them  about  in  the  order  named.  And,  by 
the  way,  I  wonder  if  many  it  o  r*  know 
that  the  Graveusteir  s  a  superior  jelly 
apple  *  any  of  the  crabs?  But  there  is 
one  yple  that  for  baking  we  bold  in  a 
la:  s  by  itself — ami  that  is  the  Derrick 
and  Ann’s  or  Richards  Graft.  This  apple 
is  also  delicious  for  dess'ert  or  general 
cooking,  but  is  of  no  value  commercially, 
for  it  is  what  might  be  termed  an  "over- 
bearer.”  It  begins  to  ripen  a  little  later 
than  the  Duchess,  which  it  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance,  and  then  ripens 
successively  through  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks.  I  heard  an  old  man  who  had 
ba<l  over  fifty  years’  experience  with 
fruit  say,  that  if  be  could  only  have  one 
apple  tree  on  bis  place,  it  would  be  a 
Derrick  and  Ann’s. 

Now  for  the  baking.  The  apple  should 
be  cored,  and  unless  very  small  halved 
and  pared!  A  "murphy  with  bis  jacket 
on”  is  a  thing  to  he  desired,  but  an  apple 
baked  in  liis  coat  appeals  to  neither  eye 
nor  palate.  I  could  as  soon  conceive  of 
a  cannibal  Brillat  Snvarin  eating  a  mis¬ 
sionary  roasted  in  a  flannel  shirt  as  an 
apple  connoisseur  eating  an  apple  baked 
in  the  skin.  But  the  apples  in  an 
earthen  dish,  sprinkle  generously  with 
sugar  and  with  but  a  suggestion  of  nut¬ 
meg  or  cinnamon;  pour  in  a  little  hot 
water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  hake  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  frequent¬ 
ly.  If  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven 
they  look  white  and  mealy  instead  of 
being  glace  almost  to  transparency,  why 
the  cook  has  not  "been  on  her  job!” 
Serve  cold  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
sugar  and  a  dash  of  real  cream,  and  you 
have  a  dish  that  will  appeal  to  the  jaded 
appetite  <>f  a  gourmand,  or  that  will  safe¬ 
ly  tempt  that  of  an  invalid. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods 
on  Mt.  Olympus,  was  baked  apples  of  the 
Ilespciides,  sweetened  with  honey  from 
Ilymellus,  and  with  cream  drawn  by  the 
fair  hands  of  wood  nymphs  from  the  goats 
that  had  danced  on  Thessalian  hillsides  to 
the  pipe  of  Fan.  And  then  withal,  served 
by  the  blushing  llche!  Harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


easily  digested.  For  some  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  authorities  we  know  of 
have  insisted  that  sooner  or  Fter  Alfalfa 
would  be  made  suitable  for  human  food, 
and  would  come  largely  into  consump¬ 
tion.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  use  has  now  come. 


Khuooo  L'  Buds  as  “  Greens  ” 

Have  yon  ever  used  the  seed  heads  or 
blossom  buds  of  rhubarb  before  the  flow¬ 
ers  open  for  greens?  We  never  had  until 
this  year,  but  are  so  well  pleased  with 
them  that  we  greatly  regret  having 
missed  a  good  thing  so  long.  Heretofore  I 
have  always  cut  them  off  the  plants  and 
dropped  them  on  the  ground,  where  they 
helped  make  humus,  but  I  always  thought 
they  looked  good  to  eat,  something  like 
fish-roe  in  appearance,  and  always  wanted 
to  try  them,  hut  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  never  did  so  until  this  , Spring. 
Thus  far  we  have  cooked  them  only  with 
a  piece  of  fat  meat,  but  1  think  they 


New  Things  from  Potatoes 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  "Man  in  the 
Kitchen"  we  tried  his  potato  dumplings. 
And  they  cannot  heat  our  potato  pudding 
or  our  potato  fadge  (Irish)  or  potato 
scones  (Scotch)  one  and  the  same.  Take 
potato  dumpling  dough  and  pull  it  into 
pieces,  put  into  a  pan  with  milk  in  al¬ 
ready  on  the  stove  which  must  be  almost 
boiling,  but.  not.  boiling,  and  one-half 


"Can  any  girl  tell  me  the  three  foods 
required  to  keep  the  health?”  There  was 
silence  till  one  maiden  held  up  her  hand 
and  replied:  “Yer  breakfast,  yer  dinner, 
and  yer  supper.” — Credit  Lost. 
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DON’T  be  satisfied  just  to  say 

_  *i 


res,  and  fill  my  oil 
Know  what  it’s  going 


It  is  now  possible  to  buy  kerosene  by 
name  and  be  sure  of  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting.  From  now  on,  our  kerosene  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  sold  under  the  trademarked 
name  Socony  (So-CO-ny)  Kerosene 
Oil.  Ask  for  Socony  and  you’re  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 

Every  gallon  of  Socony  Kerosene  con¬ 
forms  to  definite  quality  standards.  It 
is  water- white  in  color,  and  burns  cleanly 
without  smoke,  smell  or  wick-crust. 

Socony  Kerosene  Oil  is  so  much  better 
than  ordinary  kerosene  that  it  is  decided¬ 
ly  worth  asking  for  by  name.  Grocery, 
hardware  and  general  stores  which  sell 
Socony  Kerosene  Oil  all  display  the 
Socony  sign. 

Look  for  this  sign.  It  is  a  quality  sign 
— the  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer. 


Alfalfa  Flour  for  Cooking 

At  intervals  during  the  past  10  years 
items  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
about  the  use  of  Alfalfa  for  human  food. 
We  have  followed  up  a  great  many  of 
these  items  to  find  there  was  practically 
nothing  to  the  report.  Lately,  however, 
we  have  seen  an  item  from  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  which  told  of  mak¬ 
ing  bread  and  biscuit  from  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  wheat,  flour  and  finely  ground 
Alfalfa.  This  seemed  authentic  and  we 
tried  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Charlotte  E.  Carpenter,  acting  head  of 
home  economics  at  Ft.  Collins,  tells  us 
that  they  actually  did  some  experimental 
work,  using  about  10  pounds  of  the  flour. 
This  flour  was  a  blend  of  wheat  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  about  00  per  cent,  wheat,  and  was 
unbleached.  In  using  the  flour  they  sim¬ 
ply  substituted  it  for  the  ordinary  wheat 
flour  in  making  various  articles  of  food. 
The  Alfalfa  from  which  this  flour  is  made, 
is  cut  while  very  young,  after  a  growth  of 
nine  or  10  days  only.  It  seems  to  be 
put  through  some  process  which  removes 
the  fuzz  or  growth  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  thus  removing  the  bitter  taste. 
It  is  then  made  into  a  flour  by  means  of 
some  special  process.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  Alfalfa  flour  in  the  pure  state 
bleached  and  unbleached  and  also  in  dif¬ 
ferent  blends  with  the  wheat  flour.  The 
pure  flour  contains  10  per  cent,  of  pro¬ 
tein,  which  is  very  high  for  human  food, 
but.  it  has  a  rather  low  percentage  of  car¬ 
bohydrates — 34  per  cent.,  compared  with 
G7  per  cent,  of  wheat.  It  is  thought  that 
this  Alfalfa  flour  can  be  produced  cheaper 
than  wheat,  while  its  protein  is  very 
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•*  Purebred’'  and  “  Thoroughbred  ”  bred 

What  do  “purebred”  and  “thorough-  ''oul 
bred’’  mean?  R.  o.  B.  tneJ 

Bow,  Wash.  side 

We  must  have  had,  since  January  1st,  ' 

75  questions  like  the  above,  asking  what  K ' r. 
is  meant  by  “purebred."  “thoroughbred,"  ‘l  u 
“scrub”  and  “grade.”  The  name  “Thor- 
oughbred"  is  given  to  a  race  or  breed  of 
horses  kept  chiefly  for  running  or  rac-  '  , 

ing.  The  English  Thoroughbred  prob-  1111  j1 
ably  originated  from  the  Arabian.  Turk-  f!^,M 
ish,  and  other  Eastern  breeds  of  horses.  lp. 

The  American  Thoroughbred  is  also  a  ce^  1 
race  horse,  practically  identical  with  the 
English  Thoroughbred,  and  derived  from 
it.  The  word  is  also  used  to  describe  p  i, 
an  animal  of  pure  blood,  but  it  would  be  °  ^c 
far  better  to  use  purebred  instead  of 
thoroughbred  to  describe  sueli  animals.  )lM^ 

A  horse  or  a  cow,  or  any  other  animal  ^e'fr 
is  said  to  be  of  pure  blood  when  its  an- 
cestors  are  recorded  in  one  of  the  herd  * 1  ’ 
books  for  the  particular  breed  to  which  <  lls 
the  animal  belongs.  Both  parents  of  an 
animal  must  be  recorded  iu  this  herd  ’tm  ' 
book,  or  be  eligible  for  such  record  in  **  ™l 
order  to  class  this  animal  as  purebred.  00  v 
That  is  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  should  not  he  mixed 
with  thoroughbred,  the  name  of  a  breed 
of  horses,  although  it  is  a  popular  thing 
to  do  so.  The  herd  books  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  were  started  years  ago  in 
most  cases,  and  in  the  beginning  true 
specimens  of  the  breed  were  selected,  and 
their  descendants  for  many  generations 
have  been  recorded  in  these  herd  books. 

Some  people  get  the  impression  that  when 
a  cow,  for  example,  makes  a  very  high 
record  in  producing  milk  or  cream,  that 
she  becomes  a  thoroughbred  or  purebred 
animal,  and  ought  to  be  registered.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  term  purebred  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  of  a 
cow  unless  it  be  associated  with  her  an¬ 
cestry,  and  in  order  to  be  pure  blood  she 
must,  as  stated  above,  trace  back  iu  au 
unbroken  line  through  the  animals  re¬ 
corded  iu  the  herd  book. 

A  grade  is  supposed  to  be  an  animal 
not  purely  bred,  but  at  the  same  time 
showing  marked  characteristics  of  one 
of  the  distiuct  breeds.  Such  an  animal 
is  a  grade'if  one  parent,  is  not  eligible 
to  registry  in  the  herd  book.  As  a  rule, 
such  grades  have  one  purebred  parent. 

For  example,  there  are  many  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  Their  father  may  be  a  pure¬ 
ly  bred  animal,  their  mother  a  grade  or 
a  scrub.  To  the  ordinary  eye  these  ani-  average  composition  of  butter. 

inals  in  color  and  shape,  and  iu  perform-  Fat  .  £ 

ance.  would  be  considered  purebred  Hoi-  Water  . 

steius,  hut  they  are  not,  because  their  g’^1  ‘  ash!  .’.*!!!!.*  1 !!!!!!!  ’  1 J 

mothers  carry  the  blood  of  other  breeds,  ‘  . 

,  ,  , ,  .  ,  -  ,  i  t-*-  Butter  containing  14  to  15%  moisl 

and  thus  could  not  be  registered.  It  .  _  ...  , 

„  _  L,  .  is  of  lust  as  good  quality,  and  may 

often  happens  that  these  grade  cows  will  *  ,  ,  ..  ...  , 

i  3  0.1, sess  better  texture  than  butter  eont 

prove  more  economical  producers  than  .  .  .  . 

1  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  „  „„„  „„  mg  10  to  12%.  it  the  moisture  is 

purelv  bred  cows  of  the  same  age,  or  .  s  ' 

•  \  *  .,k.  into  the  butter  by  natural  churning  ■ 

size,  but  they  are  not  purebred  annuals  ■  .  .  , 

,  .  .  •.  „  • ,  ditions.  The  moisture  content  ot 

so  long  as  either  parent  cannot  be  legis- 

.  _  .  ,  New  England  dairy  butter  runs  too 

tered  or  recorded.  .  ~  n  ,  , 

,  ..  „  .  .  ,  .  .  The  following  figures  were  collected 

A  scrub  is  usually  an  animal  which  ,  ...  .  .  .  . 

eight  samples  of  Connecticut  dairy  bu 
combines  the  blood  of  half  a  dozen  differ-  , 

.  .  ..  .  ,,  ,  recently  scored  at  the  college: 

cut  breeds.  Many  of  the  old  so-called 

Percent  Percen 

“native  COWS  are  Of  iLiut  d&SSf  iney  Sample  Moisture  No.  Sample  Moistu 

resulted  from  the  fact  that  there  never  1  11.8  5  10  _ 

was  any  uniformity  in  breeding  cattle  2  12.5  6  11.5 

through  the  community  where  they  were  “  g  jl  0 

raised.  The  hull  used  in  that  neighbor- 

hood  might  be  at  one  time  a  Jersey,  at  Average  1  •-•->% 

another  a  Shorthorn,  at  another  an  Ayr-  This  is  even  a  little  lower  than 
shire  or  Holstein,  and  most  probably  not  average  of  12  samples  tested  in  1 
one  of  these  bulls  would  be  a  purebred  Hampshire  under  Winter  eondit 
animal.  They  were  probably  grades  or  The  average  of  these  samples  was  fo 
even  scrubs,  carrying  a  great  variety  of  to  be  12.3%.  A  man  making  butter  1 
blood.  Thus  in  breeding  the  cows  of  ing  10%.  moisture  would  make  4.5  put 
that  neighborhood  would  be  of  what  is  of  butter  more  for  every  100  pound! 
known  as  scrub  blood.  It  would  be  even  fat  if  his  buttpr  contained  14.5%  mi 
possible  for  a  purebred  animal  to  be  ure.  This  would  menu  that  a  dairy  n 
called  a  scrub,  for  if  such  au  animal  ing  25  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  w 
were  not  reasonably  fed  or  cared  for.  it  put  out  approximately  105  pounds 
would  become  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  butter  in  four  weeks  instead  of 
not  being  well  nourished  would  be  feeble  pounds.  This  valued  at  40  cents 
and  small.  Thus  while  carrying  the  color  pound  is  $1.60  per  mouth.  The  la 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  breed  the  amount  of  butter  made,  the  larger 
in  quality,  it  would  be  a  scrub,  not  being  saving.  Anyone  making  butter  on 
equal  to  a  purebred  animal  properly  considerable  scale,  should  have  a  mi 
nourished  and  properly  fed.  .  By  taking  ure  testing  outfit.  The  operation  of 
a  few  scrub  cows  and  breeding  them  to  test  is  very  simple,  and  consists  onl; 
a  high-class  purebred  bull  of  good  family,  evaporating  the  moisture  from  a  kn 
and  then  breeding  their  daughters  to  the  weight  of  butter,  and  re- weighing 
same  bull,  or  to  another  equally  good,  and  sample,  and  calculating  the  percent 
so  on,  we  should  in  time  have  a  good  herd  moisture.  Butter-makers  should  not 
of  grades,  closely  resembling  the  pure-  get  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sen 


It  contains  the  pedigrees  of  eight  Meridale 
service  bulls,  and  illustrations  of  32  prominent 
Register  of  Merit  cows  in  the  Meridale  Herd, 
including  2  Gold  Medal  winners  in  tests  com¬ 
pleted  in  1915.  It  also  presents  a  brief  outline 
of  the  breeding  policies  which  have  counted 
for  success  at  Meridale  Farms,  and  describes 
the  blood  lines  back  of  the  young  stock  offered 
-  from  the  herd  this  season. 

A.  copy  tvlll  gladly  be 
mailed  you  on  request. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


let  your  cows  suffer  from 
III  I IV  I  the  torture  of  flies.  When 
*  their  energy  is  used  to 
switch  the  flies  from  their  backs  they 
cannot  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
milk.  It  makes  them  irritated  and 
run  down.  Use 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  eaives.  $25  and  up;  heifers,  $50  and  up.  All 

registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Reashaw  Btdo..  Pittshurijh.  Pa. 


—  a  sure  and  effective  preventive 
against  fly  torture.  A  boon  to  the 
cows  and  a  bane  to  troublesome  milk¬ 
ing.  Spray  with  SO-BOS-SO  twice  a 
day  to  keep  the  flies  away.  Will  not 
blister  the  skin  nor  gum  the  hair. 

Has  been  tbe  farmer’s  friend  for  more  than  16 
years.  Used  all  over  U.  S.  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.  Tried  and  proven.  Sold  only  in  gallon 
cans — enoneb  for  200  cows  or  for  one  cow  100  days. 
Your  dealer  will  sell  yon  SO  BOS-SO.  If  not.  send 
$1.00  for  gallon  can  prepaid.  Sprayer  (holds  1  qt.) 
60c  prepaid.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


FOR  SALE.  Address 
Weblands  Farm.  Pond  Eddy.  Pa. 


mg  Jersey  Bulls  0‘r;S?T“<£ 

L.  G>  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


(2)  T 

Registered  stock, 


91)1)  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  6u  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  I’rice  $7  5  to 
$125  per  head. 

infl  large,  well  bred  two  nnd  three  yr.  old  heifers 
IvU  hred  to  good  registered  Ii.  F,  bulls.  P:ice$65 
to  87  5  per  head,  Two  fine  well  bred  beifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  $50. 

F.  P.  SAIINilfRS  A  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Moisture  in  Dairy  Farm  Butter 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  butter  is 
important  for  two  reasons;  (7 1  because 
of  a  federal  standard  for  moisture  and 
(2)  because  of  economic  reasons. 

The  federal  law  requires  that  there 
shall  he  not  more  than  15.0%  moisture 
in  butter.  This  law  is  applied  to  cream¬ 
eries  and  to  farms  where  butter-making 
is  carried  on  extensively  as  the  main  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  farm.  If  it  is  found  that 
auy  plant  is  selling  butter  containing 
16%  or  more  of  moisture,  a  tax  of  $50 
per  month  is  imposed  upon  the  plant  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  ending  June 
30th,  in  which  the  butter  is  made.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  is  levied  upon  every  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  in  the  lot  or  lots  of  butter,  from  which 
adulterated  samples  are  taken. 

Economically,  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  butter  is  important,  as  it  affects  the 
percent  of  over-run  or  surplus.  That  is, 
the  amount  of  moisture  incorporated  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  a  pound  of  pure 
butterfat  will  make  a  pound  and  a  sixth 
of  butter  or  more.  To  show  this  more 
clearly,  let  us  examine  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  published  in  a  previous  issue,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  butter  over-run. 


Oakhurst  Farm 

offers 

Registered 

Guernseys 

Choice  Cows  with  records  of 
400  to  7 00  lbs.  fat.  Daughters 
of  A.  R.  Cows.  Yearling  Bulls 
of  quality  with  A.  R.  Dams 
Send  for  List 

Oakhurst  Farm 

Millerton  -  :  -  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holstein*.  $15 

K  Holstein  beifer  calves,  $15 
each:  express  paid  in  lots  of  5 
9  registered  2-year-old  Loiters, 
$135  each.  &  2-yesr-olds,  bivrt  to 

Itl-lb.  bull,  due  in  Sept.,  $175 
each.  12registered  heifer  calves 
will  be  sold  cheap.  Registered 
bulls  $25  to  $50  each.  2  ear  loads 
of  one  and  two-year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  $35  each  for  the  lot.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  high-grade  cow-sand 
registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 
JOHN  C.  RESCAN.  Tully.N,  Y. 


uni  CTCIIIC— Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
nULJ  I  Lino  ar6  lhe  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALEFARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


TWO  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Born  April  24,  1915  and  March  10, 1916.  SIRS  27  lb. 
Son  of  Judge  Segis.  DAM  2$  lb.  8  yr.  old  daughter 
of  35  lb.  bull.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

LE  ROY  MVKRO  .  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

registered.  1  to  18  months  old,  $30  to  $100. 

BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Greenville,  Delaware 


ARDMORE  FARM  t0.^ 

Guernsey  Bull.  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
30506  Sire— Lang  water  Peerless  No.  19227 1ms  several 
daughters  now  on  test.  His  Hire— Imp.  Yeoman, 
who  is  the  Sire  of  Dolly  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  703.36  flit,  at  three  and  a  half  years  906.39  fat, 
nml  others.  Dam— ltnp  Daisy  du Lu bln  II.  No.  41660 
record  at  three  years  X41.56  fat.  She  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  flue  record.  Fashion  is  a  tine 
straight  bull  iu  all  ways,  has  n  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  eld  the  Otb  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  FARM  •  P-  0.  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenangr.  N.  Y 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Registered  Guernsey  bull  calf  7  mouths  old.  Good, 
practical  iudividua).  May-Hose  breeding.  Half  sis¬ 
ter's  official  record  over  14,000  lbs-  milk  nnd  700  lbs, 
butter  fat  in  1  year.  Farmers’  price.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Morell  Srmih,  Supt  ,  Manliastet.  Lean  Islind,  N.Y. 


/''•f  TE'PNICIi'VQ  Three  Registered  Glen- 
OULIMYOL,  1  J  wood  buI1  calves,  two 
to  four  mouths  old,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Are  tine.  Write  FKRD  RE1RKR,  Bdtlke,  Pa. 


This  hardy  breed  makes  record  production  on 
scanty  feed  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Unequalled  on  good  pasture  and  liigU  feed. 
Milk  passes  all  state  and  city  requirements. 
AYRSHIRKS  pay  big  profits  everywhere. 
Send  for  interesting  information  and  names 
of  nearest  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy. 

21  Park  Street.  Brandon,  Vt. 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  Sale 

One  2  years  old,  A  If  o  calves  5  months  idd  Address 

WEBLANDS  FARM  -  Pond  Eddy,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


J  w  ^  Are  Noted 

for  their  Economical  production  of  linest 
Dairy  Products.  Information  cheerfully 
sent  IFWfc 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  B®x  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  East. 
ArdsonFarm,A  rmouk.N.Y, 


Aberdeen  Angus 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEREAMSYs 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Sou  of  King  of  the 
Pontincs  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.90  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM.  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Hoard,  Imita 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper 
Stamped  in  Gold— " Rural  New 
Yorker”— on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
pail,  came  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Oopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Hell  Phone  14.  F.  5 
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sample  of  their  butter  to  the  college  at  with  either  sheep  or  cattle,  and  partly  be 
any  time,  for  moisture  test. 

We  may  all  ask  why  is  the  percent  of 
moisture  in  our  butter  so  low,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  raise  it?  From  studying 
the  answers  given  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
the  butter  tested,  the  only  auswer  that 
can  be  given  is,  that  many  of  the  churn¬ 
ing  conditions  are  not  as  they  should  be. 
and  churning  records  are  not  kept  and 
studied.  To  improve  this  condition,  the 
butter-makers  should  keep  records,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  educational  scorings,  and  get 
hold  of  our  best  bulletins  on  farm  butter¬ 
making. 

It  is  easier  to  make  butter  of  high 
moisture  content  in  Spring  and  Summer 
than  in  Winter.  To  get  like  results  in 
Winter,  churning  conditions  must  be 
changed  to  suit  the  season  of  the  year. 

Briefly,  the  following  directions  should 
produce  a  butter  containing  13  to  15% 
moisture  at  this  season : 

1.  Feeding  of  succulent  feed. 

2.  Percent  fat  in  cream,  30  to  35. 

3.  Acidity,  sweet  or  slightly  sour. 

4. t  Churn  to  be  about,  one-third  full. 

5.  Churning  temperature  58  to  62  F. 

6.  Cream  held  at  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  one  to  three  hours,  at  least. 

7.  Time  to  churn.  30  to  45  minutes. 

8.  Butter  to  come  in  granular  form. 

0.  Temperature  of  wash  water  58-60 


cause  it  seemed  to  me  that  Alfalfa  does 
not  do  its  very  best  when  it  is  pastured. 
Sweet  clover,  I  think,  does  Just  as  well 
when  pastured  as  if  it  is  mown,  and  this 
makes  it  highly  desirable.  It  has  one 
disadvantage,  of  course,  in  its  being  a 
biennial  plant  that  will  die  out  the  second 
year,  but  we  get  away  from  this  trouble 
by  sowing  the.  seed  twice  in  succession. 
8o\v  some  this  Spring  and  more  uext 
Spring,  then  do  not  pasture  so  hard  that 
you  prevent  seed  from  funning  on  the 
plants.  This  will  give  you  a  continuous 
crop  for  probably  four  years'  time.  After 
that  in  my  neighborhood.  Blue  grass 
would  probably  come  in  and  crowd  the 
clover  out.  Using  the  new  scarified  seed, 
10  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient. 

Ohio.  CTIA8.  B.  WING. 


185  Head  of  Holsteins 

-  SIDNEY  SALE  - 

TRI-COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS 

Sale  will  be  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  May  25th-26th 


185  HEAD  and  they  are  good  ones.— 37<  of  animals  of  milking  age 
have  A.  R.  O.  records.— 5<K  of  animals  in  the  sale  have  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

—  95  of  the  females  are  bred.— There  are  some  fine  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds  that  will  surely  attract  attention 

Tlio  Consignors  Inclucie 

M.  C.  Johnston,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Swarthout.  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Otto  L.  Ives,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Hanford,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Corbin,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

N.  V.  Blanding,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P.  R.  Bennett,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

Every  Brothers,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

Ward  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Vandervort,  Sidney  Centre,  N.  Y. 
G.  T.  Every,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.  Stevens  Bros.  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y 
Dunham  Brothers,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Scott,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Terry,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Lee  Kinne,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  O.  Waterman,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Risley,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Weeden,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Hall,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Siver,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N-  Y, 


10.  Butter  washed  twice  at  least,  hut 
given  only  three  to  five  turns  in  wash 
water  each  time. 

11.  Salt  sprinkled  on  butter  while  in 
granular  form  in  churn  at  rate  of  l^A 
ounce  for  each  pound  of  butter.  Add 
same  amount  of  water,  at  60  F„  as  salt. 
Revolve  churn  a  half  dozen  times  to  mix 
butter  and  salt,  and  get  granules  to¬ 
gether. 

12.  Place  butter  on  worker  and  work 
under  roller  about  six  times. 

The  writer  has  experienced  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  making  dairy  butter  containing 
14%  moisture,  by  following  the  above 
directions. 

By  studying  the  question  blanks,  all 
the  buttermakers  seem  to  be  observing 
some  of  the  above  directions,  but.  not  all 
of  them.  An  accurate  dairy  thermometer 
should  be  the  butter-maker's  guiding 
star.  Many  do  not  make  use  of  such  an 
instrument.  A  ease  of  where  it  is  folly 
to  follow  all  of  the  directions  except  one 
or  two,  would  hi'  to  do  everything  ns 
prescribed  until  the  working  process,  and 
then  literally  work  the  butter  to  death 
on  a  table  worker,  working  out  the  moist¬ 
ure  that  should  be  maintained.  This  is 
apparently  one  of  the  most  common  mis¬ 
takes. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  our  butter- 
makers  to  keep  some  such  record  as  the 
following : 

BUTTER  MAKING. 

Date . 

Pounds  of  cream . 

Percent  of  fat . 

Pounds,  of  fat.. . 

flow  ripened  . . . 

Ripening  temperature  . 

Time  at  ripening  temperature, .  . 

Acidity  of  cream . 

Churning  temperature  . 

Amount  of  color . 

Time  to  churn . 

Size  of  butter  granules . 

Condition  of  butter . 

Temperature  of  buttermilk . 

Pounds  of  buttermilk . 

Test  of  buttermilk . 

Pounds  fat  in  buttermilk . 

Amount  wash  water . 

Temperature  of  wash  water . 

Times  butter  was  washed . 

Method  of  salting . 

Rate  . 

Atnouut  salt  used . 

No.  of  revolutions  worked . 

Condition  of  butter. .  . . 

Pounds  of  butter.  . . 

Pounds  overrun  . . 

Percent  overrun  . 

Percent  moisture  . 

Conclusions : 

H.  L.  JUDKINS. 


Don’t  Miss  This  Sale - It’s  a  Good  One 

-  For  Catalog  of  Sale  Address  - - 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

Liverpool . New  York 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Holsteins,  New  England  breeders,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Mass.,  May  22-23. 

Holsteins.  Tioga  Breeders’  Sale, 
Owegn,  N,  Y.,  May  23-24. 

Tri-county  Iloistein  Breeders’  Sale, 
Sidney,  N.  Y..  May  25-26. 

Shorthorns.  Harrison  County  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association.  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
.Tune  10. 

Shorthorns.  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association.  Galesburg,  Ill..  .Tune  20. 

Shorthorns.  Sauk  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Bamboo,  Wis.. 
Nov.  3. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


Of  C  9  —  Bred  sows  for  August  farrow,  $35. 

•  A.  Vw»  S  Hoars  and  gilts  ready  for  service, 
_ _  _ _  *25  4  months,  $15-  Pigs  all  ages. 

HERBERT  HAITH  -  Manilas,  N.  Y. 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


O  .1  O  *  o  Hred  or  open  Gilt*.  Boar*. 

‘  Spring  Pigs.  Pairs  not  a-kin. 

KETNER  FARMS  .  Baltimore.  Ohio 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


PFOIGRFFD  c  wh,te  flND  0  *  c  SWINE,  Brood  sows 
‘ Lru  service  hoars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM ,  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prog. ,  Troy,  Pa 

Chester  Whites  and  Guernseys  A1*  ff,®5 

ELMER  0.  WHISLER.  Twin  Brook  Farm,  Ncwville.  Penn'a 


IIiram  :  “Yes.  old  Cyrus  Kale  wont  to 
the  town  paper  and  advertised  for  a  cook, 
laundress,  seamstress,  wood-  cutter,  milk¬ 
er.  barn  yard  attendant,  soap  maker — ” 
Silas:  "Stop!  How  in  tarnation  much 
space  did  all  of  them  advertisements  take 
up?"  Hiram:  "Tlmr  was  only  one  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Old  Cy  advertised  in  the 
personal  column  for  a  wife.’’ — Woman’s 
Journal. 


CHE  LOON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  hotll  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hours. 
Best  or  breeding,  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  I  \KM,R. 
rVI>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem  Norrh  Carolina 

RmGELY  manor  farm  G hester W  hites  Kutstt 

to- sob  of  *■  vv lid wood  Prince No.  88531.  stoke  ridge  h  i 


TUNIC  DimHC-'’110'00  1°E  teady  for  service. 

lUilld  If  AlVI  v  Also  M  u  1  e  -  f  oo  t  H  ogs. 

Write  for  litoratureand  prices 
to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.  T.  S.  B.  Assn.,  Scoltsville  N  Y. 


Sows  bred  to  Successor’s  Longfellow,  180594, 
admitledly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  B.n  68.  Farmingdale,  L  I..  N.  Y 


luv  «m  musi)  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

COWESn  FARM.  West  MJ'isticlii,  Miss  ?  0.  Alllehoro.  Mass..  R  3 


sale  Registered  Berkshire  Boar  *Jft 

by  Successors  Longfellow  No.  180594,  the  $1 ,300  boar 
owned  by  theN.J.Kxj*  Station;  J.ai’ge uniform  lit- 
tors.  Price,  j20il.  HILL  TOP  STOCK  FARM,  Craryville.  N.Y. 

\  The  New  York  Farmers' 

Ldiesnires  ,i;,e  ''av*r  s°m8  ,ve,y 

,  ,  nice  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  mill  ivn  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  Pur  iiartieulnvs  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


^-Registered  Jersey  Ball  Kffi s, 

Mart'll.  1014.  Solid  color  Sire.  BEAUTY'S  GOLDEN 
EMINENT,  Darn.  GALE'S  MFLIA  ANN  MARIGOLD.  I’ati  he 
seen  at  Mr  FRED  DREW  S.  Shelton,  Conn.  Lower  White  Kills 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOO 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  Tat.  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Sired  by  thousand  pound  hoars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  ones.  Semi  for  list. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Ilurpeiulmg,  Box  IS.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


CM  I  IF  PUPS- The  intelligent  kind 

CL/LLIC  rurD  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove 


30  ChesterWhilePigs 


10  weeks  oid.  also  liunc 
ready  for  -erv4ee,  so\>  s 
fur  breeding,  4  .lersev 
rows,  y  heifer  mid  tm  1 1 
en  Ives,  ii  tnos.  to  1  y  r.  oli  l . 
Mucoln  Sheep,  Variety 


For  Sale— Ber kshire  Boar 

and  exhibition  purposes- one  ami  olie-balf  year 
old.  Perfect  condition.  If  called  for.  835.  Shipped, 

crated,  $4U.  W.  B.  McVICKER,  Box  532,  Lynhrook,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Terriers 


of  Poultry.  ' 

Write  for  circular  und  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


Springbank  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Bred  (Jilts  of  March  and  April,  1915,  far¬ 
row.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Connecticut 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  ffr*\ 

rowed.  Pairs  and  tvios.llO  each.  Also  brood  sows 
Sept,  farrowed.  $15.  J  G.  SCHILLING,  Stackbridfle,  Mass^ 

For  Sale-Registered  Boars,  Gilts  and  Tried  Sov/s 

Breeder  of  the  largest  typo  Poland  China  Swine— 
easy  keepers.  W.  T.  BRADLEY,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

30  Fine  Berkshire  Pigs 

Angus  cattle.  Write  Clark  Bros.,  Freeport,  Ohio 


Shetland  Pon iesiXffiM!;! 

heril  In  t'i^xcet  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  .S.  >:»  t . >  |p,M> 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine 

Wo  offer  for  sale  ono  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service,  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  nnd  open,  ami  pigs 
of  both  breeds.  Good  individuals;  exeollent  breed¬ 
ing;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

TARHEEL  FARMS,  Smitliville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Registered  Shetland  Mare  ^2  Ti"-Ttes  lar  .u 

outfit.  J.  CL  GREENE,  K.  3,  Rochester,  N.  V 


Sweet  Clover  lor  Hog  Pasture 

II ns  C.  B.  W.,  Ohio,  who  answer.-  (}. 
D.  W.  on  page  582.  had  any  experience 
with  Sweet  clover  as  hog  pasture?  I 
have  a  plot  of  about  two  acres  which  I 
seeded  to  Alfalfa,  and  after  two  years  as 
hog  pasture,  the  Alfalfa  disappeared.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  permanent  hog  pas¬ 
ture  of  the  lot,  and  while  I  think  I  gut 
my  money  hack  in  the  two  years  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  if  Sweet,  clover  is  any  better  or 
more  permanent  would  try  it.  How 
much  seed  should  I  use  and  how  soon  can 
it  be  used  for  pasture?  F.  B.  P. 

New  York. 

I  have  used  white  Sweet  clover  for  hog 
pasture  and  consider  it  the  greatest  hog 
pasture  that  I  have  ever  used,  even  better 
than  Alfalfa,  because  it  stands  punish¬ 
ment  better ;  the  hogs  thrive  equally  well. 
I  have  never  been  enthusiastic  over  pas¬ 
turing  Alfalfa,  partly  because  of  bloat 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE, 

Suitable  for 'ridfiwr .  Urivuur  and  breeding-  purposes. 
C.  C„  STILLMAN,  163  Broedway v  New  York. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-S^;^; 

H.  GRIMSIIAW,  .  North  East,  Fa. 


COR  SALE-Oue  Registered  I’ercheron  Stallion 

Grey,  three  years  old;  sound  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  Quality  and  can  win  in  any  sin  w 
ring.  Weight,  1.900-  Phi i to  and  desn iptbm'  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  H  Y. 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Chai lotte,  N  Y 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso."”®*^ 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


T6  Toggenburg;  hornless:  4  years;  doe  kid.  2  yeai 
buck.  J.  G.  GREENE,  R.  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  tbe  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Rpokiprpri  fl  I  P,  V  6  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large. 
uBglSlBlBQ  U.  I.  l».  S  healthy,  prolific  stock.  Satis 

faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Harriman,  N.Y 


K.  INGKRSOLL,  Jr. 


Mt.  Klsco. 


Green 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  *IU.00U  Champion 
CARNOT  (6666B)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Percheron s.  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  L’onles.  write 
forcat.  Prices  right,  Terms  tosnlt. 
,  A.  W.  GREEN. 

MldUleftnld,  Ohio  Et.  B.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  ou  Penna.  it.  jt. 
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ZT/>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  20,  1916. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Pennsylvania  Dairy  Notes  with  the  cost  of  feed.  Cows  are  quite 

,,  .  ^  0  .  plentiful.  Those  large  and  of  first  qual- 

April  t.o.  (0\vs  sold  at  the  Spring  jty  are  bringing  $00  to  $100.  F.  c. 
farm  sales  all  the  way  from  about  $o0  T  eh«mnn  Y 
(the  price  of  butchers’  cows)  to  about  !  x> 

$150  and  in  a  few  instances  far  beyond  Potatoes  $1.25;  hay  $8  to  $15;  eggs 
$150.  I  think,  however,  the  prices  ac-  22  to  25c,  net  by  shipping  to  New  York ; 
cording  to  the  Spring  sales  for  medium  stores  paying  1.8  to  20c.  Milk  $1.27  per 
to  good  cows,  might  be  quoted  at.  from  loo  at  shipping  station.  Butter  52  to 
$80  to  $110.  Fat  bulls  for  the  butcher  36c  in  crocks.  Cows  $40  to  $100  per 
sold  from  $6.25  to  $7  per  cwt. ;  stock  head.  Veal  7  to  8c  per  lb.  e,  f.  p. 
bulls  for  somewhat  more  considering  the  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
weight.  Two  of  my  neighbors  sold  their 

fat  oxen  (large  No.  1  grade  I  should  April  29.  Horses  sell  for  $160  to  $275 
think)  last  week  for  $9  per  cwt.;  they  at  public  sale,  sound  .young  western; 
sold  to  our  local  cattle  dealer  to  be  de-  hogs  11  %c  here.  1414c  Philadelphia; 
livered  at  our  nearest  shipping  point,  pigs  five  weeks  old  $7.50  per  pair.  Pota- 
three  miles.  The  last  I  heard  about  one  toes  $1.45  bu.,  wholesale;  onions  35c 
month  ago  our  local  butcher  paid  11  half  peck,  retail.  Texas,  shipped  in.  Ap- 
cents  per  lb,,  dressed,  for  hogs,  and  I  pies  25  to  30c  half-peck;  York  State 
think  that  is  about  correct  now.  We  eggs  20  doz..  wholesale,  retail  Norris- 
and  nearly  everybody  here  sells  his  milk;  txuvn  25c.  Butter  at  store  47c  lb. ; 
occasionally  we  keep  the  milk  one  day  chickens,  live,  at  sales  19  to  21(40,  some 
arid  make  butter  for  our  own  use.  -Milk  less.  Milk  5  to  6c  retail.  Bananas  20 
for  one  year  from  June  1915  to  June  p»  25c  do*.;  oranges  30  to  10c  do*.:  lem- 
1916:  July  and  Aug.  $1.30  per  cwt.;  on*  20c  doz.  Spinach  15  to  20c  half- 
Sept.  $1.40;  Oct.  $1.50:  Nov.  $1.60;  peck;  lettuce  15  to  20c  head;  new  cab- 
Dec.  $1.75;  Jan.  $1.95;  Feb.  $1.90  March  huge  8  to  10c;  rhubarb  10c;  oysters  70  to 
$1.70:  Apr.  $1.55:  May  and  June  $1.30.  SOc.  medium  size;  fish,  haddock  12c; 
We  sell  to  the  Hershey  Co.,  some  living  mackerel  18c;  crocker*  8  to  10c;  shad 
nearer  the  P.  &  It,  railroad  at  Annville  60c;  roes  $1  to  $1.25.  Steak  20  to  30c. 
sell  to  them.  These  prices  which  I  quoted  Scullions,  Southern.  3-4-5e  bunch;  toma- 
are  for  milk  delivered  at  local  stations,  toes  15c  qt.  or  4c  each.  Lard  15c  lb. 
which  is  then  transferred  by  trucks  or  Hay  $20  to  $25  ton  delivered;  fodder  3 
by  trolley  to  Hershey.  For  milk  deliv-  to  Ic  bundle;  corn  90c;  oats  60;  barley 
ered  at  Hershey  the  price  is  15  cents  81 .95  100  lbs.;  wheat  $1.32  bu. ;  buck- 
per  cwt.  more.  The  price  of  eggs  that  wheat  $1.08  bu.  at  mill.  h.  k.  y. 
we  received  for  the  last  several  weeks  Lower  Providence,  Pa. 

( except  one  week  they  were  18c  l  was 

20c  per  dozen.  We  sell  to  a  grocer  of  Potatoes  and  beans  are  our  main  pro- 
Lebanon  who  gets  them  at  our  house  ducts,  potatoes  90c  and  $1 ;  beans  $3  to 
once  every  week;  he  retails  them  I  think  $4.  Cattle  arc  selling  from  $50  upward, 
for  from  four  to  six  cents  per  dozen  Milk  at  factory  and  eondensery  $1.45  per 
more.  Sometimes  he  ships  some  to  the  cwt.  for  49c  milk.  Fruit  and  gardening 
larger  cities  too.  The  price  of  chickens  very  little  done  in  this  section.  Fut  60c 
at  the  Spring  auction  sales  was  about  ami  upward.  A.  S.  c. 

14  to  loe  per  lb.  Potatoes  are  from  $1  North  Java,  N.  Y. 
per  bu.  to  the  grocer  ( wholesale  i  to 
about  $1.20  on  the  market.  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  hay  $20  per  ton.  The  price 
received  for  wheat  from  our  local  mil¬ 
lers  is  usually  from  eight  to  10  cents 
lower  than  the  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  markets,  the  reason  for  this  being 
more  is  raised  locally  than  used,  hence 
some  must  be  shipped.  The  price  tor 
corn  generally  is  fully  as  much,  some¬ 
times  a  few  cents  more,  than  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets;  much 
corn  iy  used  locally  for  fattening  oxen 
and  hogs,  and  carloads  of  corn  are  bought 
from  the  Middle  West.  Apples  seemed 
not  to  be  over-supplied  in  this  section. 

Last  Fall  and  early  Winter  good  varie¬ 
ties  sold  for  90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel; 
later  in  the  Winter  somewhat  more  than 
a  dollar  could  he  realized.  Small  fruits 
when  in  season,  snob  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  cherries,  currants,  often  sell 
locally  for  three  one-quart  boxes  for  25 
cents,  and  when  very  plentiful  for  four 
one-quart  boxes  or  even  more  for  25c. 

Sour  cherries  are  generally  a  poorer  sell¬ 
er — oft  times  more  plentiful  too. 

Lebanon.  Pa.  s.  K.  8. 

April  29.  Wo  have  an  unusually  back¬ 
ward  Spring.  The  weather  has  been  cold 
and  wet;  the  ground  filled  with  water. 

We  have  Lad  several  heavy  thunder 
showers  and  some  hail.  There  has  been 
very  little  plowing  done  yet,  no  oats 
sown,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
month  of  April ;  no  gardens  made  yet. 

Some  have  tried  tractors  to  plow  with 
and  have  had  to  quit.  Farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  spray  where  it  is  possible;  some 
have  got  stuck  at  that.  The  apple  pros¬ 
pect  is  very  good ;  peaches  are  a  failure. 

Pears  ami  cherries,  also  plums,  promise 
well.  The  roads  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
due  to  the  use  of  the  automobile,  and 
the  money  system  of  highway  labor.  If 
we  had  the  old  way  farmers  would  have 
the  roads  all  scaped  by  this  time;  now 
they  are  imserapcd.  It  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  for  the  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers  ;  the  law  should  be  repealed.  Wheat 
$1.10;  oars  40;  corn  for  seed  $1.  Early 
potatoes,  wholesale,  $1  :  retail  by  the  seed 
merchant  $2.  Ilay  $20.  Veal  9e:  pork 
9c:  butter  25c;  eggs  20c.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

April  29.  The  outlook  for  grass  is  very 
good  at  present,  we  have  had  lots  of  Avet 
weather,  ami  meadows  and  pastures  are 
starting  well,  but  it  has  been  so  wet  that 
at  this  time  no  oats  have  been  sown  and 
but  very  little  Spring  plowing  done.  Cat¬ 
tle  have  wintered  well,  but  hay  is  getting 
scarce;  it  is  now  $15  at  the  farm.  We 
get  10  cents  under  Bordens  for  milk  at 
shipping  plant  here.  Cheese  factory 
about  two  miles  from  here  does  better 
and  some  are  going  there.  Fresh  cows 
are  worth  from  $05  to  $80;  fat  cows  5c 
lb.  on  foot;  veal  calves  6c  to  8c  as  to 
condition;  hogs  S'/jC  live  weight.  Farm¬ 
ers  generally  think  they  do  not  get 
enough  for  milk;  at  the  prices  of  feed 
it  is  hard  to  make  much  of  a  profit  from 
the  dairy  business.  A.  a.  d. 

Coventry*  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  the  season’s  dairy  bus¬ 
iness  will  probably  be  fair.  The  cattle 
nave  come  through  the  Winter  in  good 
condition  where  they  have  been  well- 
cared  for.  but  owing  to  a  rather  light 
hay  crop  with  some  of  the  farmers,  cows 
have  been  scrimped  on  feed.  Pastures 
seem  to  be  starting  pretty  well  now. 

Prices  at  present  are  better  than  in  some 
places,  but  are  none  too  high  compared 


Seeing  the  Difference 

between  the 


and  other 

Cream  Separators 


This  is  a  dairy  section.  The  milk 
is  shipped  to  New  York  City  via  Rut¬ 
land  or  N.  Y.  C.  railroads,  or  sold  to_the 
creameries.  It  brought  $1.40  to  $1.45  in 
April.  Good  grade  cows  sell  for  $60  to 
$80.  Pork  is  now  bringing  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred;  veal  $11.  Oats  50  to  55  cents. 

Norwood,  N.  Y.  F. 

Following  prices  were  realized  at  auc¬ 
tion  April  25:  A  dairy  of  17  cows  aver¬ 
aged  $75;  10  two-year-old  heifers  aver¬ 
aged  $50 ;  13  one-year-olds  averaged  $22. 
Good  full  aged  work  horses  $150.  Ilay 
$16  per  ton  in  barn.  M.  M. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 


»HE  difference  between  a  modem  De  Laval  and  any  other  cream 

And  if  you  will  take  five 


X  separator  is  apparent  at  first  sight. 

minutes  to  compare  the  separating  bowl  construction,  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  the  working  parts,  particularly  those  subject  to 
wear,  the  manner  of  oiling,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  separator  as  a  simple  durable  machine, 
you  will  still  further  see  the  difference. 

Then  if  you  go  a  step  farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two 
machines  side  by  side  for  fifteen  minutes,  running  milk  or  water 
through  the  bowl,  you  will  see  still  more  difference. 

And  if  you  will  run  the  two  machines  side  by  side  in  practical 
use,  as  any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do,  the  De  Laval 
one  day  and  the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  you 
will  see  still  greater  difference  in  the  work  of  the  two  machines. 

Every  De  Laval  agent  considers  it  a  privilege  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other  separators  and  to  afford  every  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  the  opportunity  to  try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  on  first  examination  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  write  to  the 
nearest  office  as  below. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  city  markets  sire  now  full  of  gar¬ 
den  plants  for  sale,  which  will  continue 
till  well  into  July.  Meanwhile  the  vege¬ 
table  supply  is  improving  in  places.  Re¬ 
port  has  it  that  there  is  to  be  a  deluge 
from  now  on  of  strawberries  from  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  which  is  a  territory 
that  hns  not  commonly  been  depended  on. 
Potatoes  have  settled  back  to  SO  cents  to 
farmers,  though  the  city  wholesale  price 
is  $1.15  for  best  grade.  Bermudas  re¬ 
main  at  $9  per  barrel  and  sweets  at  $1.25 
per  hamper.  Apples  are  not  high.  The 
reports  are  that  everybody  with  any  on 
hand  must  lose  badly.  Some  farmers 
were  foolish  enough  to  store  their  crop. 
Prices  range  from  $3.75  for  best  red  to 
$3.25  for  green  and  $2.75  for  russets. 
Strawberries,  now  quoted  by  the  crate, 
are  $2.50  to  3.50  for  24-quart  cage.  There 
is  a  fine  supply  of  celery  at  $2  and  $2.50 
per  Florida  crate.  Asparagus  continues  to 
lie  unusually  plenty  and  cheap  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  at  $4  for  best  California  or  Carolina 
and  $2  to  $3.50  for  other.  Other  vege¬ 
tables  are  $3  and  $4  for  best  wax  beans, 
per  hamper,  $1  per  barrel  for  old  cab¬ 
bage,  $2.75  per  crate  for  new  cabbage.  25 
and  40  cents  per  dozen  bunches  for  pars¬ 
ley.  75  cents  to  $1  per  box  for  pieplant. 
$1.75  per  barrel  for  spinach.  $1.25  and 
$1.50  per  barrel  for  yellow  turnips.  Hot¬ 
house  vegetables  are  $1  and  $1.50  per 
dozen  for  cucumbers,  $1.10  and  $1.35  pet- 
box  for  lettuce.  25  and  35  cents  pet- 
dozen  hunches  for  radishes.  $1.75  and 
$2.75  per  carrier  for  tomatoes.  The  onion 
market  is  unsettled,  with  fancy  yellow 
$1.40  per  bushel,  Texas.  $2  per  crate  and 
Bermuda,  $2.50  per  crate.  Onion  sets 
tire  $2  per  bushel  up.  Beans  tire  $4 
per  bushel  for  medium. 

Southern  fruits  are  still  (heap  at  $3 
and  $3.75  per  crate  for  pineapples.  $3.75 
for  best  California  oranges,  and  $4.25  for 
best  Florida  oranges,  $3.75  for  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  lemons  and  $2,75  for  best  foreign 
lemons,  $2.50  and  $3.50  for  grapefruit. 
Blitter  is  lower  at  35  rents  for  best  cream¬ 
ery,  to  32  cents  for  choice  dairy  and  25 
and  26  cents  for  fair  to  good  crock  butter. 
Cheese  is  firm  at  IS  cents  for  daisies  and 
16  cents  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs  are  low. 
not  being  quoted  above  21  cents  wholesale 
or  20  cents  to  farmers.  Candled  eggs  are 
22  cents  and  storage  not  quoted*  as  there 
are  not  supposed  to  be  any  poor  eggs 
imw.  Poultry  is  scarce  and  firm  at  23 
cents  for  No.  2  turkey,  frozen,  20  cents 
for  fowl,  22  cents  for  chicken,  23  cents 
for  ducks  and  17  cents  for  geese,  all 
frozen,  fresh  dressed  for  the  day  not  being 
in  quotable  quantity.  Live  poultry  is 
about  three  cents  lower  than  dressed. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


95  UPWARD 

ON 

TRIAL  / 

Fully  n  < 

Guaranteed  fl 


WELL  DRP%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

6end  now.  well  mode,  emy  run  mm;, 
perfect  shimming  separator  for^lS.S.'i. 
Slums  worm  or  co'  i  milk  malting 
heavy  or  light  cream  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned, 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  this  ph'BOM,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  huge  capacity  machines. 

Western  orders  tilled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  laryeor  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Addressr 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ■ 

Box  .'I  'l.i  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  bovo  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MINERALS 

HEAVER 

^COMPOUND 


fwiil  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises.  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
cv  Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
t/A  as  *s  3  positive  antiseptic 
^Lj\  and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
'h  use;  does  not  blister  of  remove 
^  |  the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  hurie. 

,^<|l  22.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 

-1  Book  7  M  free, 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce*  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  21.00  per  bottle  al 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  (lamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Booklet 


Your  Horse 

P’VO  gu4ir«nt*»«»d  to  qivo 

Sold  on  MB 

Its  Merits  . 

/  i  $1  Package  stifficn 

■  end  Today  i  'al  for  ordinary  r-uj;es, 
AG  ENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pr 

WANTED  Write  f«r dsscriptlve  book 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  he., 


ATLAS 

.  :ojew  . 


Concrete  farm  buildings  are  strong,  fireproof  and  per 
manent;  vermin-proof  and  quickly  erected.  Attractive  — 
increase  farm  valuation.  Need  no  repairs  and  painting. 

Concrete  Barn  for  instance 

is  sanitary — easily  cleaned — mois-  Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer 
ture-proof.  No  rat-holes.  Never  Stock  is  healthy.  Bam  and  con- 
manure-soaked — liquids  run  away  tents  are  safe  against  fire  and 
through  gutters  to  manure-pits.  secure  lowest  insurance  rates. 

Free  Farm  Book 

telling  how  to  build  concrete  barns,  silos,  feeding  floors,  troughs,  etc. 
Ask  any  Atlas  Cement  Dealer  for  a  copy  or  use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 


Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


On  page  627  there  appeared  an  inquiry  cause  they  have  control  of  their  men  in 
concerning  the  advisability  of  farmers’  sickness,  and  own  the  man  who  gives 
arranging  for  medical  treatment  through  medical  testimony,  and  know  what  bis 
contract  or  lodge  physicians  in  order  to  testimony  will  be  in  case  an  action  for 
curtail  expenses  in  these  times  of  high  negligence  arises  in  court, 
prices.  On  page  614  a  short  editorial  com-  This  may  seem  an  indictment  upon  the 

ment  voices  a  desire  for  expression  of  medical  profession,  but  there  is  no  class 

opinion  from  sources  of  experience.  of  men  that  is  proof  against  temptation  to 

As  a  subscriber  to  Tins  It.  N.-Y.,  as  a  greater  or  less  extent,  if  the  reward  is 
one  who  is  interested  directly  in  the  wel-  great  enough.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
fare  of  farmers  through  the  ownership  of  derstood  that  this  state  of  things  iuvari- 
a  farm  and  further  as  one  who  has  prac-  ably  exists.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that 
ticed  medicine  for  over  20  years  and  lias  it  does  exist  to  a  very  considerable  de- 

seen  the  lodge  method  of  medical  treat-  gree,  and  that  the  system  is  such  as  to 

ment  carried  out  on  a  very  extensive  stimulate  just  the  condition  of  affairs  as 


The  Lodge  Plan  of  Medical  Treatment 


Lamp  for  Henhouse  Water  Supply 


scale  I  am  impelled  to  send  you  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject,  realizing  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  thorough  understanding 
by  the  people  of  this  particular  method  of 
giving  medical  aid. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  the 
oft  repeated  aphorism,  “you  get  what  you 
pay  for,”  applies  just  as  strictly  here  is 
elsewhere  and  perhaps  even  with  greater 
emphasis.  The  lodge  or  contract  method 
of  dispensing  medical  aid,  as  at  present 
practiced,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  about  the  worst  arrangement 
that  Could  be  devised.  It  meets  none  of 
the  requirements  of  either  side,  and  is  a 
disappointment  to  both  the  doctor  and 
the  lodge  members,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  lodge  in  existence 
where  satisfaction  is  shown  by  any  re¬ 
spectable  percentage  of  the  membership. 
No  man  of  successful  practice  mid  exten¬ 
sive  experience  can  be  induce'1  to  under¬ 
take  to  carry  out  such  a  proposition  for 
the  direct  result  of  the  income,  inasmuch 
as  the  prevailing  price  of  one  dollar  or 
less  per  head  per  year  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  support,  auy  physician  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  a 
successful  practice.  The  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  physicians  for  hooks,  instru¬ 
ments  and  different  apparatus  incident  to 
the  carrying  on  of  a  successful  practice 
are  so  great  that  it  would  he  impossible 
for  a  doctor  to  exist  even  if  lie  had  a 
good  many  times  the  number  he  ordinar¬ 
ily  depends  upon,  except  in  a  way  that 
would  destroy  his  usefulness.  Physicians 
who  accept  such  propositions  for  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  ultimate  purpose  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  results  of  surgical  work,  and 
in  too  many  instances  are  tempted  to  op¬ 
erate  when  it  might  have  been  averted, 
and  to  nsk  a  division  of  the  operation  fee 
from  the  surgeon  who  does  the  work. 
Moreover,  they  are  very  apt  to  have  a 
regular  practice  from  which  they  derive 
their  principal  income,  and  to  neglect  the 
lodge  business,  and  relegate  it  to  a  second 
place  to  he  attended  to  when  the  good 
business  is  not  too  pressing.  The  effect 
upon  the  patient  is  neglect,  poor  treat¬ 
ment  and  in  many  instances  extortionate 
fees  where  surgery  or  consultations  come 
in.  in  order  that  deficiencies  may  be  made 
up.  The  effect  upon  the  physician  is  a 
tendency  to  do  slips  laid,  poor  work,  to 
lend  himself  to  political  tricks  in  order 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  lodge,  to  be¬ 
tray  his  patients  to  extortionate  fees  and 
to  belittle  the  respect  of  the  community 
towards  himself,  posing  as  he  does  as  a 
cheap  physician  and  one  well  versed  iu 
machine  politics. 

The  corporations  like  this  method,  be- 


is  represented  in  the  foregoing  outline  of 
the  results  of  the  application  of  such 
methods  of  practicing  medicine  on  the 
lodge  plan.  .JOHN  V.  WOODKUFF,  m.  n. 


The  Anti  Water-freezer 

In  a  recent  issue  there  appears  a  re¬ 
quest.  for  information  concerning  a  device 
to  keep  water  from  freezing  iu  a  hen¬ 
house.  The  writer  has  seen  numerous 
devices,  and  has  used  some  of  them,  but 
the  greatest  satisfaction  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  homemade  affair  such  as 
will  be  described. 

The  lamp  is  made  from  an  eight-inch 
pie  tin  inverted  upon  a  cake  tin  of  like 
dimension  and  soldered  where  t lie  two 
rims  come  together.  Before  soldering, 
holes  are  cut  in  the  pie  tin  slightly  small¬ 
er  than,  and  to  accommodate  the  respec¬ 
tive  collars  into  which  the  filler-cap  and 
lamp  burner  screw.  The  burner  is  of  the 
“zenith”  type  which  operates  without  a 
chimney.  It  can  be  ordered  complete 
with  collar  through  any  hardware  dealer. 
The  filler  cap  should  likewise  be  -ordered 
complete  with  collar.  These  collars  are 
soldered  over  their  respective  holes,  which 
completes  the  lamp. 

The  lamp  box  is  made  from  scraps  of 
galvanized  iron  roofing  and  is  12  inches 
square  and  014  inches  high.  The  piece 
which  forms  the  bottom  is  bent  up  around 
the  edges  for  one  inch  and  is  let  up  into 
the  box.  This  gives  an  air  space  under 
the  box.  An  eight-inch  hole  is  cut 
through  the  top  and  it  is  desirable, 
though  not  necessary  to  turn  its  edge 
down  at  right  angles,  thereby  making  the 
top  more  rigid.  A  door  is  cut  through 
one  side  to  admit  the  lamp,  over  which  a 
cover,  a  little  larger,  is  hinged.  A  turn- 
button  keeps  the  cover  in  position  when 
closed.  Holes  are  cut  through  at  top  and 
bottom  on  all  sides  to  provide  ventilation 
for  the  lamp  and  iu  the  box  shown  these 
are  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  hole  for  the 
purpose  of  observation  is  cut  in  the  cover, 
and  in  the  box  shown,  is  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  mica. 

The  heater  is  now  complete.  With  an 
oil  fountain  which  holds  nearly  a  week's 
supply  of  oil  for  the  %-ineh  burner,  at¬ 
tention  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Each 
day  the  lamp  is  withdrawn  and  the 
charred  portion  of  the  wick  removed  with 
a  match  or  rubbed  off  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  Once  a  week  the  wide  is  trimmed 
if  found  necessary.  There  is  no  chimney 
to  smoke  lip  and  thereby  extinguish  the 
flame.  The  wick  is  of  larger  size  than 
wicks  generally  used  in  similar  devices 
and  will  not  char  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
(Continued  on  page  SOI.) 


Tint  Atlas  Portland  Cemk.nt  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  me  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm."  I  expect  to  build  a _ sjze _ 


Name  and  Address. 


Why  ExpectaTon  of  Power 
from  an  Ounce  of  Gasoline 

The  power  to  drive  the  threshing 
machine  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  getting  good  results. 

It  must  be  steady,  strong  and  sure. 

For  work  at  the  belt  the  explosive 
engine  does  not  yet  successfully 
compete  with  steam  without  han¬ 
dicap  in  the  shape  of  weight  and 
bulk  that  is  cumbersome. 

Fne  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 
Recommend  the  Steam  Tractor 

For  driving  their  Red  River  Special  sep¬ 
arator,  and  they  build  it  in  all  sizes  from 
13  to  100  horse-power. 

No  better  or  more  highly  developed 
engine  is  made  for  all  around  farm  pur¬ 
poses  in  regions  where  the  use  of  steam 
can  be  practised  with  economy. 

With  Good  Water  and  Good  Fue! 
Use  Steam 

There  is  a  lot  of  matter  about  the  reliable 
work  that  is  being  done  with  the  steam  tractor 
of  N.  &  S.  Co.  make  to  ho  found  in  the  Home 
Edition  of  the  Eed  River  Special  paper.  One 
of  vour  own  neighbors  may  have  written  some 
mighty  good  reasons  as  to  why  ho  prefers  to 
own  one.  Write  for  a  cony  and  argue  it  out 
with  him  if  you  don’t  believe:  what  he  says. 
Ask  for  a  Big  Catalog  when  requesting  you- 
paper. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO, 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  RiTer  Special  Tbreihers,  Feeder*,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  sod  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Engines 

'7)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ASL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  cau  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  ruange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  sire  free. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
Bpread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able — For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective — Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep't  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  or  renewal— One  of  the  two  may  be  a  renewal  of  yonr  own  subscription,  l’nur  name  and  address  will  be  printed  and  shown  as  sample 

Handle  Name  C  JAS.xlmt .  ^ 

TT  is  not,  alone  a  novelty,  but  it  Is  a  good  Pocket  Knife.  The  knife  has  two  blades.  One  large  spear 
-1  point  anil  one  pen.  Half  polish  German  Silver  bolster,  brass  lining.  8%-ineli  I'elluloiil  handle.  The 
material  is  of  tlio  very  best  quality,  tile  blades  being  made  of  highest  made  Knglish  Crucible  Steel. 

Kloh  blade  bears  the  trade  mark  “Keen  Rutter,"  which  in  itself  is  iu/fioieut  guarantee  that,  it  con¬ 

tains  nothing  but  the  very  highest  grade  of  material,  and  is  of  the  best  workmanship. 

Ifr^gey-^This  k  ’ire  v  ill  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sen!  as  rewards  only  i  in  place  of 

asb)  |9  cur  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  semi  us  subscriptions  as  indicated  xfcJJ 
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DOUBLE  , 
SPPOCKE 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


flyili 

WcfllH 

iaife 


The  Boston  Public  Market 


Machinery  left  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  will  rust  itself  to  pieces 
in  a  year.  Cows  kept  in  a 
ramshackle  stable  during  the 
winter  and  fed  on  half- 
spoiled  silage  will  not  give 
much  milk.  Protect  your 
machinery — keep  your  stock 
in  a  well-built  stable — feed 
them  on  sweet,  juicy  silage 
from  a  well-built  silo — and 
big  profits  are  bound  to  re¬ 
sult. 


Saturday  Buying. — The  shipper  who  eerned 
wonders  what  became  of  that  unsat  isfac-  little 
tory  shipment  which  netted  him  a  most  dollar 
ridiculous  little  price,  might  get  a  hint  rnarke 
from  a  visit  to  Boston's  great  public  but  th 
street  market  on  a  Saturday  night.  Here  or  gra 
is  the  real  thing,  at  least  from  the  bar-  are  si 
gain  hunting  consumer’s  poiut  of  view,  there 
It  is  the  most  public  kind  of  an  open  bunch 
market.  There  is  ample  street  room  set  /May), 
apart,  and  everybody  may  buy  or  sell  un-  lead  i 
der  the  simplest  of  ordinary  conditions,  beets 
The  seller  needs  ouly  a  city  license,  is-  three 
sued  free  of  charge.  Then  lie  is  ready  for  there 
business,  provided  his  measures  and  small 
scales  pass  muster.  As  for  the  buyer,  all  10  to 
he  need  do  is  to  stroll  along  that  way  any  straigl 
time  before  midnight  with  a  market  has-  35  cei 
ket  on  his  arm  and  money  in  his  pocket,  there 
It  is  a  consumers’  and  peddlers’  market,  for  It 
The  cost  of  the  middleman's  service  is  re-  here  • 
duced  to  lowest  terms,  and  the  consumer’s  quart, 
bargains  are  at  his  expense  and  that  of  same  l 
the  shipper.  The  city  contributes,  too,  cents, 
with  its  free  space,  lighting  and  super-  cents 
vision.  It  is  not  a  producers’  market,  cents: 
however.  He  is  not  there,  and  nobody  here,  5 
cares  what  the  low  prices  mean  to  the  there 
grower.  There  is  surely  pleuty  of  com-  and  si 
petition,  but  it  is  all  among  professional  These 
peddlers.  Farmers  are  not  in  the  habit  both  ii 
of  driving  to  market  Saturday  night,  and,  ()J 
if  they  wore,  they  would  hardly  he  at-  pXI)]„j 
traeted  by  the  low  prices  ruling  at  this  ‘ . 
cheapest  of  cheap  centres  of  food  supply.  r  ( 

"Wit  ERIC  Srn'ATKD. — The  location,  as  after 
for  many  years  past,  is  in  the  several  in  the 
streets  just  north  of  the  regular  produce  is  per 
market  district.  Blackstone  Street  north  to  was  si 
Hanover  Street  is  the  main  highway  of  at  $1 
the  cheap  sales,  but  there  is  plenty  of  which 
business  doing  on  the  several  shorter  der  w 
connecting  streets,  so  that  one  may  walk  charge 
at  least  half  a  mile  along  rows  and  groups  week 
of  peddlers’  wagons  and  push  carts,  he-  chuck! 
sides  almost  continuous  lines  of  sidewalk  turnip 
stands.  Many  of  the  regular  all-tlie  week  above 
dealers,  too,  try  to  get  a  share  of  the  some 
small  change  by  moving  a  line  of  cheap  same 
provisions  outside  their  stores  on  window  parsni 
extension  benches.  The  market  streets  and  s 
are  full  of  buyers  up  to  midnight.  The  been  i 
bulk  of  the  city’s  foreign  population  lives  and  hi 
close  by,  and  the  majority  or  the  peddlers  farmej 
are  foreigners,  too,  some  hardly  knowing  once  ] 
I'lnglish  enough  to  handle  their  trade  in  stuff, 
that  language.  Many  of  the  push  cart  raised 
men  are  Italians  and  Greeks.  They  load  crop  < 
up  with  whatever  they  can  buy  cheap  in  enougl 
the  wholesale  districts.  Their  trading  home 
gives  an  outlet  for  a  great  deal  of  stuff  try  m 
otherwise  unsalable  for  one  reason  or  an-  so  Ida 
other.  They  trundle  over  to  the  street  good  i 
market  and  meet  the  consumers,  droves  of  they  t 
them,  ready  to  buy  anything  at  a  price.  It  is 

B arc atx  Buyers. — Many  of  the  buy-  ,ln],,v 
ers  are  women,  and  capable  traders  they  ^  * 

are,  moving  from  one  sidewalk  stand  to  ] 

another,  or  from  pushcart  to  wagon,  until  s.n  rj 
they  find  what  they  want.  If  the  price  .1nvxvi 
fails  to  suit,  they  make  no  hones  of  offer-  ‘  * 
iug  less,  aud  they  delight  in  making  the  Poc 
dealer  throw  in  a  hunch  of  radishes  extra,  the  fa 
or  a  handful  of  greens,  or  a  few  onions,  folks 
with  their  purchase  of  “rosta  bif"  at  10  they  1 
cents  a  pound.  .Sometimes  it  is  a  family  poor  : 
group  that  buys,  and  they  all  seem  to  en-  for  a 
joy  the  bargaining  with  plenty  of  chatter  for  a 
aud  argument.  Then  father,  mother  and  for  tv 
the  kids  go  home  loaded  with  bundles,  broke: 
Not  all  the  buyers  are  what  would  he  buy  a 
termed  poor  folks.  Quite  a  number  of  pound 
middle-class  families  are  not  ashamed  to  invest 
cut  down  the  heavy  cost  of  supplying  the  a  pec 
dinner  table,  and  they  carry  home  full  in  a  i 
market  baskets.  .  which 

“Where  do  the  pedd.-rs  get  all  this  i,roth 
cheap  stuff?’’  was  asked  of  a  nearby  pro-  makir 
vision  dealer,  may  1 

“Most  of  it  is  fairly  good.’  he  replied.  tjie  f8 
“A  man  who  was  good  and  hungry  would  fjie  l1t 
be  glad  to  got  any  of  it.  The  peddlers 
can  sell  at  small  profit  because  they  have  ones 
no  expenses;  nothing  to  pay  for  rent,  light  eonsu 
or  labor,  and  their  license  is  free.  They  11)fly  i 
can  take  a  load  here  and  sell  as  much  in  carry 


Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  can  ship 
direct  from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  beet  silos  on  the  market. 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


North  Carolina 
Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal” 


is  admirably  adapted  to  every 
farm  use.  It  is  durable.  Build¬ 
ings  constructed  of  it  and  prop¬ 
erly  protected  by  paint  will  need 
no  repair  work.  Moreover  it 
take3  and  holds  paints  better 
than  many  other  woods.  It  is 
easy  to  get.  being  handled  by 
almost  every  lumber  dealer 
throughout  the  Bast,  And  it  is 
remarkably  inexpensive.  Build 
with  North  Carolina  Tine  and 
you  have  buildings  which  will 
help  swell  your  profits. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page 
book  showing  plans  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scores  of  these  build¬ 
ings.  Ordinarily  it  sells  for  One 
Dollar,  but  it  will  cost  you  not 
One  Cent.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk  . 

Virginia  1  6 


~  For  17  Years  America’s 
Mont  Famous  Silo 

F,W  and  exclusive  improve- 
menis  make  the  Harder 
better  than  ever.  The  massive 
durable  construction,  rig  id  storm  - 
proof  anchor  system .  air-tight 
hermetically -scaled  walls,  per¬ 
fect  fitting  doors  make  the 
Haider  i Kc  best  investment  oa 
the  market— the  cheapest  to  buy 
and  the  cheapest  to  operate. 

Write  Itr  Free  Catalog 
It  tells  why  I  he  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  anti  the  most  successful 
dairymen  everywhere  use  the 
Harder  Silo,  it  explains  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Harder  features,  which 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easy  feeding 
all  winter— (-renter  dairy  profits. .,* 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.  Wh 
Box  11.  Cobleakill,  N.Y.  TC 


Keeping  Down  Cost 

The  most  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  is 
what  you  want.  The  eilo  can  raises  the 
production  and  keep  down  the  cost. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

keep  silage  clean,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  year  after  year.  Creosote- 
dipped  staves,  strong  hoops,  tight 
fitting  doors.  Write  for  booklet  and  our 
faiMNt  ‘‘OnlEr-oarippay-lalaf’’  plan. 

„  THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG  COMPANY. 
W  338  West  Street.  Rutland,  VI. 


Cushman 
on  a  Binder* 
Same 
Engine 
I  Does  All 
j  Other 
j  Farm  Work. 

le  successful 
-Engine.  At- 
ents  for  any 
.  Twoh  curses 
pullSftbind- 
javy  grain. as 
drives  sickle 
machinery. 


✓A  r  r  |/  /»  V"  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

Six*  for  every  need.  Inward  (bear  of 

thin  edged,  straigbtkni ves.  Cut  ff 
faster  on  less  power.  Closed  elbow  j|  / 
stack  puts  silage  over  into  silo  W  (A 
anywhere  you  want  it. 


Light  Weight  Engines 


Study  it  alone  or  with  your 
neighbor  who  buys  with  you. 
Bo  sure  you  understand  the 
CLIMAX  before  you  buy  any 
machine.  Ask  a  U»er. 

Some  Open  Territory  for  Live  Agents 

WARSAW-WllKINSON  CO. 

104  Highland  Waraaw,  N. 


Farm  Work 

averned.  Very 
it.  4  H.P.only 
reed  water  cool- 

S revents  over- 
03  front  bal- 
s  on  rear.  Fric- 
Pulley.  Ask  for 
c  l  to  20  H.  P. 

Motor  Works 

th  21st  Street 

NEBRASKA 


4  M.  P.  Outfitter -All- 

Purpo**  Work.  Sam* 

£ngine  Used  on  Binder 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com-  xj 
biue  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  Eqg 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect  r— i 
and  keep  alr-tigbt.  Write  today  for  cata-  F-j 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 

-  _  TJnadlllftjN^Y 


UNADILLA  8IL0  00 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


I  understand  (despite  War’s 
I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low 
•  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 

Iwire  steel  fencing.  So  send  new 
Catalog  free  (prices starting  12c. 
.|  instead  of  13e.  per  rod)  Also 
!  sent!  K  It  E  E  bottle-opener  to 
|  show  wire’s  heavy  galvanizing. 

Name . 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


strawberries  often  glut  the  market.  There 
is  something  cheap  almost  all  the  time. 
Sometimes,  maybe,  there  is  ft  side  of  beef 
from  a  carload  that  the  holder  must  clean 
up  by  Friday  night'.  Some  of  it  is  No.  li 
or  damaged  stuff';  old  cow  beef,  chickens, 
tliin,  torn,  or  too  long  out  of  storage; 
vegetables  too  small,  broken,  or  not.  fresh  J 
fruit,  small  or  that  will  not  keep,  Some 
of  the  stuff  is  good,  some  is  pretty  poor, 
and  you  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open  to 
Wlttch  the  weight  and  the  count.” 

Contrasted  Prices, — Prices  are  posted 
on  the  carts,  or  shouted  by  the  peddlers. 
Compare  them  with  the  retail  prices 
charged  at  the  more  aristocratic  markets 
a  stone’s  throw  away,  where  the  custom¬ 
ers  order  by  telephone,  calling  for  what 
they  fancy,  without  much  regard  whether 
what  they  buy  happens  to  lie  abundant,  or 
scarce;  high-priced  or  cheap.  They  de¬ 
mand  usually  the  better  grades,  with 
prompt  free  delivery,  aud  everything  on 
credit.  Note  the  prices  there  and  place 
them  beside  the  quotations  of  the  street 
market,  where  the  buyers  are  chiefly  eon- 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King  ....  1.50 

For  sale  bv  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORIiCER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Address, 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO 

Tfce  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 
Dept.  10  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

*  _  Wo  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capao- 

itr  --  ^  =  /  ity  lo  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 

Ml  <-,41  *•-»*--  'Pluibia  maelitruvi  n  ru  cnneiolltl 


Our 

66th 

Year 


ggt  silo  users.  These  machines  arc  specially 
jOgS  designed  to  bo  operated  by  popular  size 
“£=QI’_  Gasoline  Engines — 6-S-10-12  nnd  14  H.  P. 
Tell  us  what  your  power  ia  anti  we  will  advise  you 
what  size  lioss  Silo  f  iller  you  require. 

Write  for  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 
and  state  if  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 
will  save  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  U3,  Springfield,  Ohio 


jrenija  Buy  early  and 
\-Tw  sare  money. 

'V*  Guaranteed 

for  life  of  machine. 


eggs.  There  is  a  small  trade  in  goose 
eggs,  generally  at  three  to  four  cents 
apiece. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  @  28 

Medium  to  good .  28  @  2(5 

Mixed  colors.  !>est .  2ii  @  27 

('.omtiion  to  good .  22  <3  2a 

Duclc  Kggs  .  24  @  28 

LIVIG  POULTRY 

Broilers  of  the  American  breeds  are 
doing  better,  some  bringing  five  cents  per 
pound  above  last  week.  Small  Leghorns 
are  low.  They  are  mainly  feathers  and 
head,  though  this  breed  makes  a  good 
broiler  if  well  handled  and  kept  until 
they  look  less  like  canary  birds.  Fowls 
are  slightly  lower,  but  no  surplus  of  me¬ 
dium  weights.  Spring  ducks  dull. 

Broilers,  lb .  85  @  43 

Pucks,  lb . 15  @  1(J 

Spring  Ducltliugs . .  25  @  27 

Fowls  .  1!)  @  21 

Roosters  .  13  a  14 

Geese  .  12  @  34 

PH15SS1C1)  POULTRY. 

Business  is  very  light,  owing  to  the 

high  prices  and  poor  quality  of  so  much 
of  flic  stock.  High  class  trade  is  being 
supplied  with  fowls  and  chickens  at.  22  to 
23  cents,  and  standard  size  broilers — two 
pounds  or  a  little  under — at  4S  to  02 
cents  per  pound.  Both  squab  broilers 
and  squabs  are  dull. 

Turkeys,  choice,  11a .  34  @  35 

Common  to  good .  27  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  50  <3  52 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  35  <3  40 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ..  1  00  @  1  25 

Roasters  .  28  @  30 

Capons,  bost  ,. , .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Fowls  .  17  @  22 

Pucks,  Spring .  25  @  26 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @5  25 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 

Calves . . .  12  @  16 

Lambs.  hothouse,  head .  5  00  @9  00 

Pork . . . 8  @  12 

LIVE  STOCK, 

Steers  and  all  beef  stock  selling  well. 
Calf  market  firm.  Sheep  and  lambs  dull. 

Native  Steers .  8  50  @9  50 

Bulls .  5  00  @825 

Cows  .  3  30  @  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @11  00 

Culls .  6  00  @7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  00  @  a  00 

Lambs  .  9  10  @10  00 

Hogs  .  6  00  @10  00 

BKAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  8  50 

Medium  .  6  25  @  7  00 

Pea  .  6  00  @  6  58 

Red  Kidney .  .  8  51)  @  9  10 

White  Kidney  . 9  00  @9  55 

Yellow, Eye .  5  75  @  5  90 

Lima,  California.... .  5  30  @550 

DRIED  FRUTTS. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7fi,@  8 

Lower  grades  .  . .  St*®  6H 

Sun  dried  .  5  @ 

Prunes,  lb .  5  @  12 Vi 

Apricots .  9  @  11V6 

Poaches .  6  @  14 

Currants  .  9  @  10^ 

Raspberries  . 26  ©  28 

FRESil  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  in  larger  supply — many 
small  and  green,  and  few  good  enough  to 
bring  20  cents.  A  few  small  lots  of 
watermelons  are  arriving  from  Florida. 
They  are  more  ornamental  than  useful, 
selling  at  7.1  cents  to  $1  each.  Apples 
have  been  in  moderate  receipt  this  week, 
and  sound  fruit  of  desirable  varieties— 
Winesap,  Newtown,  Baldwin,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  lot  of  Spy — luis  sold  well,  in 
some  cases  above  last  week.  Scalded  or 
otherwise  damaged  apples  have  to  go  at 
hurry-up  prices. 

Apples  Ren  pavi*. choice  to  fev.bbl.  2  DO  @2  4(1 
Newtown,  rlioloe  to  fancy,  bbl. . . .  1  on  @  5  00 

Winesap,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  uu  @  5  HU 

Greening,  choice  to  fancy .  .3  00  @  4(10 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  8  50  @4  25 

Spy,  choice  to  fancy  .  8  50  @  4  25 

Cults,  all  varieties  .  1  00  @  1  60 

Strawberries,  Fla,,  qt  .  5  @  12 

Carolina  .  9  @  15 

Norfolk .  8  @  15 

Louisiana .  5  @  14 

VEGETA  nines 

Old  potato  market  continues  very  weak. 
New  from  the  South  selling  at  full  late 
prices.  New  cabbage  higher;  best  old 
also  slightly  advanced.  New  onions  in 
heavy  supply  and  business  dull;  choice 
old  are  higher.  Asparagus  temporarily 
scarce.  "Weather  has  been  too  cold  for 
rapid  growth  of  the  nearby  crop.  Boas 
and  string  beans  in  large  supply  and 
lower,  except  for  best  wax  beans.  Spinach, 
kale,  dandelions  and  other  heavy  greens  in 
surplus  ami  lower  —  -70  cents  per  barrel  or 


of  slow  sale.  Choice  of  both  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  scarce.  Straw  dull. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @29  00 

No.  2 . 24  Oil  @26  50 

No.  3  . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 20  00  @25  00 

No  grade  . 10  CO  @15  00 

8traw,  Rye,  .  . . 14  00  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  is  higher  on  bad  crop  reports — 
drying  winds,  low  temperature  and  in¬ 
sects.  Corn  lower;  oats  slightly  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . .  1  35  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  88  @  99 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  30 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  ,  52  @  53 

Rye.  free  from  onion . .  105  @  106 

LOCAL  FEED  PRICES. 

Danbury,  O.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $27;  middlings, 
$29;  eornrueal,  $31;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $36. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  bran,  ton.  $26;  gluten,  $30 
and  $32;  middlings,  $23;  distillers'  dried  grains, 
$32:  stock  food,  $32;  hominy,  $32;  corn,  100  lbs., 
$1.65;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  barley,  bush.,  $.80; 
Oats,  $.60;  wheat,  $1.30. 

Wheaton,  Ill.,  wheat  brail,  ton,  $23:  flour 
middlings,  $28;  oorumual,  $34;  dried  malt,  $27; 
cottonseed  meal,  $34. 

North  Java.,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25; 
middlings,  $30:  cormneal,  $30;  gluten  feed,  $30; 
distillers'  dried  grain*,  $30;  cottonseed  meal, 
$35.50:  hominy  feed,  $30, 

North  Haven,  Conn.,  corn,  100  lbs,,  $1.70; 
gluten,  $1.65;  oats,  $1.45:  coarse  bran,  $1.50; 
ground  Alfalfa.  $1,65;  bay,  ton.  $30. 

Clarksville,  MtL,  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  white 
middlings,  $1,70;  corn  chop,  $1.90. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  bran,  ton,  $26;  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30.50;  corn  chop,  $33;  gluten,  $32;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  $39. 

Attica,  N.  Y.,  cornmeal,  ton.  $32;  cottonseed 
meal.  $38:  distillers’  grains,  $28;  hominy,  $30; 
oil  meal  $38;  gluten.  $29;  middlings,  $28; 
wheat  bran,  $24. 

HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . . .  10  @  12 

Calamus  .  10  @  12 

Dandelion .  12  @  __  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  ®  4 

Sage  .  12  @  15 

Thyme  . .  6  @  7 

Peppermint  Oil . 150  @2  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  STew  York's 
population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  32  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  .  28  @  30 

Ordinary  grades . .  .  .  22  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  40 

Tub.  choice .  34  ©  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  86 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  55  @  65 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Turkeys .  38  @  40 

Fowls  .  25  @  27 

Leg  Of  iamb . 2(1  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

Roasting  beef .  . ..  21  @  25 

Pork  chops  .  20  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  8  @-  15 

Radishes,  hunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each  .  4  @  7 

Apples,  doz .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  @  75 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  'Vew-y'orker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  May  12,  1916. 


Sor  at  an 


7V&  STANOAM 
tMOCULATJON 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  arc  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  wore  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  ((notations.  Except  in  east’s 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  oi>  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  lie  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


A/|§f  positively  produces  better  and 
bigger  crops  of  legumes— 
Peas,  Beans,  Vetch,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

nnmA/triui  _  . . .  / 


'tote  the  8<n-galhering  Bacteria.  Apply  it  to 
1/0 •he  seed.  $2,  (he  coil  per  acre  of 
on  /eoors  Farmogcrm ,  will  add  1000  lbs.  of 
Nitrogen  (o  the  soil  in  a  season  5-acte  size  bottle,  $6. 
50  acres  (in  5-scrc  »!/<•  bottles)  $55. 

100  acres  (in  5-acre  size  bottles)  $100. 
j4U  seed  dealers  or  dirett  from  us 

Write  for  "Legume  Grower.  our  free  Look  telling 
how  to  SCOW  moro  (irolilablu  crop*  and  build  op  loils 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  Co. 

Dept.  82  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

We  also  sell  HIGRADE  HUMUS  $6.00  per  Ton 
and  Mixed  Fertilizers  Inoculated,  at  Lowest  Prices 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  TOO  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  300-mile  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  For  April,  May  and  .Time  the  price 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  3  0  cents  per 
300  pounds  higher  for  .Tidy,  August  and 
September. 

?».:»'/<■  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.40  $3.4(5  $3.03  $3.70  $3.01 

Mav  .  1.15  1.21  1.36  1.51  1.00 

.Tune  _  1.00  3.15  3.30  1.45  1.00 

July  _  1.35  3.43  1.50  1.71  3.80 

August  ...  1.53  3,57  1.72  3.87  2.02 

September.  1.00  1.00  1.81  3.00  2.11 

LOCAL  MILK  PRICES. 

Westport,  Mass.,  4Vi  to  5c.  quart,  at  door, 
retail.  10  cents. 

Berwyn,  Md..  retail.  9  cents. 

Brockport.  retail,  7  cents. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  retail,  9  cents. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  retail,  7  cents,  at  traction 
line,  5  cents. 

Mt,  Vernon.  Iowa,  in  Summer,  retail,  6  to  7 
cents:  in  'Winter,  7  to  8  cents. 

Birmingham  Mich,,  milk,  18  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered. 

Wollsville,  Ohio.,  wholesale,  16  cents  gallon 
for  six  months  beginning  April  1,  18  cents  for 
remainder  six  months, 

Chenoa,  III.,  6  cents  quart,  delivered, 

BUTTER 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  two  to 
three  cents  on  practically  all  grades  of 
now  make.  At  times  during  the  week 
there  were  shortages,  due  mainly  to 
strikes  and  other  railroad  tieups,  which 
kept  the  market  slioug  at.  the  decline, 
particularly  on  good  to  choice  qualities. 
City  made  and  parking  grades  are  dull. 
The  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  held 
up  so  well  litis  year  that  considerable 
milk  which  ordinarily  would  lit'  sold  loose 
has  gone  to  the  creameries  and  factories. 
The  extent  of  this  increase  in  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  will  be  the  great  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  how  the  price  of  butter  shall 
go — whether  the  next  month  shall  show  a 
current  figure  under  30  cents  for  choice. 
In  the  minds  of  most  consumers  there  are 
three,  standards  for  measuring  prices  of 
such  products  as  butter — extravagantly 
high,  medium  and  low.  Many  foods  have 
been  and  still  are  tit  an  extrnvagaut 
point.  Butter  has  dropped  to  what  may 
be  called  the  top  of  the  medium  price 
range,  and  in  comparison  with  other 
things  very  little  further  decline  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Eggs,  meats,  poultry,  salads,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  are  high,  so  why  should  butter 
be  low.  This  is  a  condition  appealing 
strongly,  though  unpleasantly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  and  certainly  helping  the  retailer 
to  keep  prices  tip. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  31  @  32 

Gooit  to  Choice  .  28  @  30 

Lower  Grades .  24  @  27 

Dairy.  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good . 25  @  29 

City  made . - . 24  @  27 

Hacking  Stock .  23  ©  25 

Process  . 26  @  28 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market.  30  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Markets  in  the  producing  sections  are 
either  strong  or  fractionally  higher,  so 
that  business  in  new  as  well  as  old  stock 
is  at  a  slight,  advance  in  New  York.  De¬ 
sirable  old  cheese  is  very  scarce. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  19  @  I9M 

Good  to  choice . 18  @  ’.8V6 

Lower  grades . II  @  17 

Daisies,  best .  I8<a@  i'.i 

Young  Americas  .  17  @  19 

New  make,  as  to  quality .  15  @  !7t<j 

Skims,  best . 14  @  14ta 

Fair  to  good . 10  @  13 

EGGS 

The  market  on  everything  desirable  for 
either  storage  or  good  to  choice  current 
trade  is  very  firm.  This  does  not  include 
small  sizes — under  two  ounces — or  eggs 
tested  out  of  incubators,  but  stuck  that 
will  stand  critical  candling.  There  is 
probably  more  lying  done  about  eggs  than 
all  other  farm  products  put.  together. 
Part  of  this  is  done  by  producers  who 
guarantee  everything  strictly  fresh,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age  or  previous  environment, 
arid  carefully  seclude  the  small  sizes  in  the 
inferior  of  the  case.  But  many  dealers 
are  genuine  artists  at  hatching  up  ex¬ 
cuses  to  rob  shippers.  Size,  quality, 
breakage,  shortage,  had  flavors  and  com¬ 
parison  with  imaginary  grades  arc  some 
of  the  stock  excuses  for  the  results  from 
careless  selling  or  crooked  work.  The 
small  concerns  or  those  with  low  finan¬ 
cial  rating  arc  not  the  only  offenders.  In 
fact,  some  give  better  service  than  the 
large  houses.  Honest  eggs  sent  to  an 
honest  dealer  make  a  most  desirable  busi¬ 
ness  combination.  Duck  eggs  arc  lower, 
as  the  special  season  for  them  is  over. 
They  are  now  about  on  a  par  with  hen 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


a  (uni  receipt  of  remittance.  Wo  arc  paint  special-, 
lets  and  ciui  supply  you  with  paint  fur  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let,  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  G  napa  meed. 

All  paint  shipped  f.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  H.  J. 


Fleece  Wools 


Get  our  prices  before  sellinR.  Write  us,  staling  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  cats  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row.  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Wanted-Hides  and  Skins  {£ 

and  references.  Rogers'  Tannery,  Farminodale.N.  J 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  for  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages  and  Good  Home — Xo  Charge. 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 

105  E.  2 2d  St.  New  York  City 


Receipts  at  Now 
ending  May  33,  3016 

Butter,  lbs.  . . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  poultry.  pkgs 
Live  poultry,  crates. 
Cotton,  hales  ....... 

Apples,  bids . 

( T'aubecries,  bills.  . . . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sks . 

Oranges,  boxes  . 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bush . 

Rye,  hush . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bbls . 

Spts.  Turp.,  bills..  .  . 
Tar,  bbls.  . . 


HAY  CAPS 


Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Ordinarily,  Shaving 
Is  More  or  Less  a 
Disagreeable  Task 

but  with  the  aid  of  the  new  in¬ 
vention  for  keeping  the  razor  in 
good  condition,  the  Bailey  Hone 
and  Strop,  shaving  has  become 
a  much  pleasanter  duty. 

No  Need  to  Dread  Shaving  any  Longer 

This  wonderful  little  contn vance 
puts  a  smooth  edge  on  even  an  inferior 
razor,  and  it  keeps  a  smooth,  keen  edge 
on  your  goodrazor.  You  don't  have  to 
be  an  expert  to  do  it.  The  Bailey  Hone 
and  Strop  actually  compels  you  to  do 
the  stropping  and  honing  right  We 
have  made  arrangements  to  handle 
these  appliances  We  will  send  you 
one  prepaid  if  you  send  us 

2  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(New  or  Renewal  1  to 

Z7/j<?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

•  Your  own  renewal  may  Ue  one  of  the  two) 

<3  It  will  pay  you  to  secure  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  subscription  and  renew  your  own 
now,  even  though  it  is  paid  in  advance 

The  Rural  New- Yorker 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  City 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

BUTTER  LOWER. 

The  price  of  butter  is  off  about  three 
cents.  Receipts  here  arc  finite  moderate, 
although  larger  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Said  a  South  Market  Street  deal¬ 
er;  “Receipts  are  not  larger  than  we  can 
take  care  of,  but  they  are  trying  to  put 
prices  down.  We  bought  some  western 
tub  creamery  at  30  cents.  The  quota¬ 
tion  last  week  was  at  least  33  cents. 
Northern  creamery  in  tubs  is  31  cents. 
The  market  is  off  about,  three  cents  a 
pound.” 

EGG  MARKET  FIRM. 

The  behavior  of  the  egg  market  indi¬ 
cates  that  prices  have  seen  their  lowest 
point  for  good  grades  of  eggs.  Nearby 
hennery  is  now  quitted  at  26  cents,  prime 
western  firsts  at  24  cents,  and  storage 
packed  western  firsts  23 Vi  to  24  cents. 
Eastern  firsts  and  extras  range  from 
2334  to  25  cents.  The  supply  of  nearby 
eggs  is  somewhat  lighter  owing  both  to 
decrease  in  production,  the  demand  for 
hatching  eggs,  and  depletion  of  the  flocks 
by  setting  hens.  Total  receipts  are  be¬ 
low'  those  of  the  corresponding  time  last, 
year,  arrivals  since  April  1  are  35.000 
case.4  below  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
time  iu  101,5. 

POULTRY  VALUES  MAINTAINED. 

Poultry  prices  are  about  steady,  al¬ 
though  demand  is  not  especially  brisk. 
Western  poultry  of  all  descriptions  arc 
scarce,  and  pot  many  nearby  shipments 
are  coining  in  at  this  season.  Said 
Batchelder  &  Snyder:  “Frozen  poultry 
is  very  scarce  and  high,  hut  prices  have 
not  changed  much  during  the  week.  We 
are  looking  for  a  drop  in  prices  by  the 
time  this  report  will  appear,  owing  to 
(Continued  on  page  8031 


Potatoes-Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . 3  5(1  @  3  80 

Mtone  .  8  25  &  3  50 

State.  ...  .  . . .  3  10  ®  3  30 

Bermuda,  bbl .  ....  4  (JO  @6  00 

Southern,  new.  bbl  .  2  til)  @  6  01) 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  60  @  1  00 

Beets.  100  bunches  .  2  no  ffl  5  00 

Carrots.  100  bunches  . .  2  00  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  bn .  I  50  @300 

Hothouse,  doz  .  60  @  1  no 

Cabbage,  ton . 10  00  @18  00 

New  Southern. bbl .  1  26  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  2  u0 

Onions.  State..  JGlt  lb.  bag  .  50  i§>  2  10 

Texas,  new.  bu.  orate  .  1  till  @  1  75 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  .  I  25  @  3  25 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  ©  3  00 

Peas.  bu.. . .  125  @2  76 

Radishes,  bbl .  75  ,  @  1  50 

Hothouse.  100  bunches .  2  00  &  3  00 

Spinach,  bb)  .  25  @  75 

Kale,  bbl  . 25  &  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Komatne,  bbl .  2  00  ©  4  OU 

String  Bean?,  bn .  I  On  @3  00 

Turnips,  new.  white,  bbl .  2  CO  @  3  00 

Rutabaga .  50  @  1  00 

Salsify,  100  bunched . ;;  00  @  3  50 

Squash,  new  bn . 75  a  1  75 

Tomatoes,  tl-bkt.  crate  .  .  75  @250 

Uothouse.il) . 10  @  20 

Water  Cress.  100  bunches  . 100  @150 

Rlmiiarb,  100  bunches  .  50  @151) 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  (0 

Parsley,  bbl .  150  @2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Stocks  of  poor  hay  are  increasing  and 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  hoard,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Near  l  ining  Paper,  stamped  iii 
Gold  — "lU’ttAr.  Nkw-Yokkkk" — -  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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HE  KERR  CHICKER 

i$M£HT0WN!MlIl 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


8f  "  •  •  "rga,  from  America's  greatest, 
g  Strain  of  fowl  with  a  Hatch 
or  nntchinglEprgs  without  a 
cuftrauteo  1  "It  s  up  to  you  r’ 
The  Pri/.«  itocord  of  The  MART- 
LINO  SILVER  CAMPINGS  19 
nol<  now  lodged  as  the  greatest 
cvnrmado  hy  nny  breed. 
Chamolon*hlp— P  imm  B-Pa- 
olflo  V  noooltion. 

Medal— Am.  poultry  An’it. 
•oinincnt  anthorit?  says  Tam 
are  very  prolific  layers  of  large 
'  eggs  "—'they  me  rated  among 
X)ogg  strain." 

We  have  the  largest  anti  ilnost  collection  of  choice 
Silvei  Cnnipines  in  America.  Our  patron*  are  given  the 
benefit  of  all  our  Matings,  and  wd  guarantee  a  apeci 
fir. I  l  umbi.  r|ot  chinks  from  every  Mntling  of  eves  purchased 
Matinit-list,  ccntalatng  prlcoa,  ready— eend  for  one. 

The  MARTL1NG  Hennery,  P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


The  second  half  of  the  contest  year 
commences  with  this  week,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  is  4,8!>4;  51  more  than 
were  laid  last  week.  More  eggs  are  laid 
usually  in  the  second  half  of  the  contest 
year,  than  in  the  first  half,  iaist  year 
there  were  28,510  more  eggs  laid  in  the 
last  2G  weeks  than  in  the  first.  As  this 
year  the  hens  have  laid  7,370  eggs  more  in 
the  first  26  weeks,  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  a  record  production  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  this  year  closes. 

The  White  Wyandottes  “made  in 
America”  arc  on  top  this  week  with  both 
the  weeks  and  the  total  to  date  records. 
Obod  G.  Knight's  pen  laid  58 — the  high¬ 
est  score  for  the  week,  and  this  brings 
their  total  up  to  1.180.  or  10  eggs  ahead 
of  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes,  which 
have  been  the  leaders  until  now.  Two 
pens  of  It.  I.  Beds  tie  for  second  place: 
they  are  Springdale  Poultry  Farm’s  pen 
from  Connecticut  and  Pinecrcsf.  Orchard’s 
pen  from  Massachusetts.  Barred  Itoeks 
from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  are 
third  with  a  score  of  56;  28  pens  laid  50 
or  over.  A  year  ago  Barron’s  Wyan¬ 
dottes  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh 
week  had  laid  1.021  ;  this  year  in  the 
same  period  they  have  laid  1.179.  At  the 
Newark,  Del.,  contest.  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes  have  laid  601  (five  birds) 
beating  by  two  eggs  the  score  made  by 
Lady  Eglantine’s  pen  last  year  at  same 
date.  The  individual  high  score  is  held 
by  a  White  Wyandotte  from  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands;  record  148  eggs. 


At  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  25th  and  31st 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....  $3.00  $5.00  3 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  3.50  6.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .....  3.75  6.50  1 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  100 


SILVER  CAMPINES  t£ 

year  round.  Handsome  and  hardy.  Winners  of  1st,  '2d 
and  Special  tn  egg  exhibit  at  New  Jersey’s  State  Show. 
Kgg*,  $2  for  15.  Pit.  J.  C.  McPHERSON,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D..  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first- 
class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs 
and  plenty  of  them. 

To  lie  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicksordcr  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4 


“As  good  ns  the  Best.”  Leaders  in  Laying  Contest. 
Delivery  alter  May  15th :  alterjunclst  lOuenls.  2- 
year-ol<l  bens,  tested  free  from  While  Diarrhea  by 
Stores'  Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records 
218-252.  3,001)  chicks  per  week  Illustrated  Circular. 
A.  B.  HALL  -  .  Wallinfclord,  Conn. 


“Wichmoss  Farm  Efficiency  Chicks” 

All  from  good,  vigorous  Egg  type  Breeders.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  K,  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rooks.  Send  for  Booklet  and  prices. 
WICHMOSS  FARM,  -  Box  137,  Demarest,  N.  J 


We  Sold  160,000  Chicks  Last  Year 

All  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250  ege  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  sid«. 
Hatching  hggs  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 
A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


How  ninny  other  breeder-;  this  side  of  the  Mi  sis- 
sippi  River  sold  as  pinny!  Wn  didn't  do  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  yellow  advertising,  or  in  any  way  misrep¬ 
resenting  our  stock  We  have  never  yet  claimed 
even  a  I'MO-cgg  strain,  yet  wn  have  birds  that  laid  up 
to  252  eggs  hist  year  in  the  hands  of  our  customers. 
We  hare  built  op  this  buslno-s  steadily  from  giv¬ 
ing  customers  good  value  every  year.  We  aiui  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  our  trade  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  do  this  means  furnishing  high-class  slock. 
Wo  breed  pure  bred  American  Leghorns  only;  no 
foreign  blood  it)  out  Stock,  but  wn  don't  breed  the 
little  show  type  American  Leghorn*.  Ours  have  got 
size  and  stamina.  We  shall  again  sell  out  onr  en¬ 
tire  capacity  because  onr  stock  is  the  “look  well,  pay 
well'1  kind,  ami  our  old  t-irstomera  are  back  again 
with  orders  larger  than  ever.  Chirks  from  our 
plant  cost  yon  little  if  any  more  than  from  hatcher¬ 
ies  that  pick  up  their  eggs  Indiscriminately.  We 
t, rap-nest  every  pullet  on  our  plant  ami  our  own 
breeding  stock  has  boon  bred  for  six  years  from 
nothing  hut  large  white  eggs.  We  issue  a  catalog  of 
104  pages;  costs  ns  over  14c.  each;  wn  will  mail  you 
one  for  4c.  in  stamps.  THE  F.VEKIjA  Y  •''A  KIV1, 
(The  Lori)  FannsIBox  JSo.  240. F,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


218-2B0-284-e«g  strain.  Imported  stock.  Baby  chicks 
ami  hatching  eggs  from  free-range  stock.  Safe  de. 
iiverv  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right- 
Cirenlar  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton, N  Y 


S*  C.  w.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red* 
O.  Rocks 


PI  R  E  B  R  K  D  . 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaianteed, 


DIRECT  large  and  heavy  lavers  After  May  1st,  Eggs 
75c.  pet  15;  *1  per  100.  J.  M.  CASK.Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  “Utility”  Chicks  fNTG  price? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  great  vigor  and 
large  size.  Seud  for  my  catalogue.  ft.  C.  W.  Leg- 
bornsonly,  Barron- WyckofT  Strain  F.  M. DAVIS 
Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cin-.-imiAtoa,  New  York 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn 

EXCLUSIVELY 


Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap 
nested,  including  Barron  strain;  6-weel;  pullets  Rooking 
orders,  circular  free.  HaXU.tos  Faum  Huntington,  N.V 


w.  Perfected  English  200-Egg  Strain 

f '  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  ™ 

S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds,  Butt  Orpingtons, 

Ann  PROOf—  HI  prbe  hngtuiH*.  Kuril  tin  KftttV’oli- 
/V  /  ten;  r.  ii.  in.  laid  use  t-L-tv.  Ken-  l-t  i-rUe,  tire 
tiOu  tie  fie  laid  MM  i  erea,  highest  MB'  '<f<  R«l  i-  '■rtfi 
w.'flli'lnllfx,  Missouri  Ee*  When* 

tu  GS  ll"'  M,Dfi  C«K",  u'el  200-HS  nv.'ra tluBl 
.  r  pioflttlile  poultry  known.  Bed  deed  Frier «  on 
I  r  R  breeding  Black.  ilarrhti.K  Em-  '  Pri-v.  Bitliy 
t'kit-fc*  Write  fur  free  Book.  "  Slar,  at  the  200- 
I  L A  R  ken."  enmalua  valuable  information  tliet 
will  increase  your  egg  yield. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Leghorns  BARRON  Wyandottes 

Egg  prices  reduced  May  1st.  liens  with  recordHmade 
on  Mr.  Barron 's  farm  of  273,  271,  Still,  etc.  Cockerels 
278-283  breeding.  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsville,  Pa. 


ACME  QUALITY  CHIX 

will  nil  the  egg  basket  next  winter  5.  C.  IV.  I,eg- 
horps,  ft  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds,  8  to  13  cents. 
Hatching  Eggs,  VVy-llHf  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  lu-ed  for 
Winter  oggit-  Milk  fed.  inoculated  ahd  free  from 
lice,  Kggs  hatching  fine,  Egg  orders  fit  Ltd  on  a 
day's  notice  uc  $.5  pci  IDO,  90H>  lertijity  guaranteed 
Am  hatching  the  strongest.  most  Vigorons  chicks  I 
ever  hatched,  the  kind  Dint  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  In  May  r0  JUI 
per  10(1,  safe  arrival  gnat  nnteed.  No  order  too  largo. 
Capacity,  10.000  n  week.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
and  Save  time.  My  Book,  *’  Profits  w  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  f  10  ordors.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  liriggs, Bor  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


KEICH  h,-OMetfetoSp-a«gira!^ 

iiom  Hen*  mated  to  pure  BARRON  cockerels  from  con  - 
teat-winning  stock.  These  will  make  grand  layers. 
$10  per  100;  Pur#  BARRON  strain  ehir  from  great  lay¬ 
ers.  $12.50  per  100.  tt  1-  Reds,  *12  per  100  This  is  tho 
wav  otu customers  report:  A  55%  egg  yield  fosNov..- 
lald  onewoolt  before  5  (nos. Old:  raised  30  pit llett  from 
50  chicks,  etc.  Book  ord«t  NOW.  Live  Arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohoctcn,  N.V. 


.aLA  S.  C.  R  E  D  and 
bjT 9  W.  LEGHORN 

|P\  The  Evidence  is  cofi’sint-vl  in  our 

Ka|  Illustrated  Catalog  Post  Free  I 

Jo/  “More  Money  from  Chix 

J  and  Eaus  for  Hatching’' 

Special  May  and  June  Prices 
/  Address  Dept.  4 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.SouHiann.ion.N.Y. 


Going  after  May  15th.  our  entire  llock  1916 

Single  Comb  Whitelegborns  ^h^Tt'amn’  l » ft d 

200-egg  strain.  BINGHAM  EGG  FARM,  North  Brigham,  Pa- 


While  leghorn  Hem 

■  nill'IM  K1.HE1.S.  PelerJ  Wajoer.aprlhKrinrh.Sulliv«iiCo..H.» 


EGGS - CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

\Ve  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  ^ ^  FRIjE  CATAT.OtJ  -will  «ct  you  right  J 
J  ^  7N  on  Leghorns.  Write  for  It  today  I 


rt\r  O  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS. 
1,  K  O  I  '  REDS.  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  Catalogue  free. 
IIILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


About  lOnu  Bully  Good  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  every  Tin  •‘day  $8  pei  loo. 
special  matings  $10;  sale  delivery 
guaranteed,  fkiml  $1,  balance  C.  O,  D. , 
circular  free, 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


-7  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks  Circular 

free.  W  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Boy  40 Ho' 


c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Kggs  #4  for  109;  Ssa.OO  for  50,  etc, 
(jhls  *10  for  100;  *5.00  for  50,  etc. 

e  range  Ihordbrcd  -tuck  tinder  ideal  cuurlltions. 
I,  with  order  Safe  delivery  of  full  count  war  rautcil. 
i  _  II  i.L|..  Ship  your  eggs  to  us  for  hatching. 
llOITl  listening  Halt  lin-nbarors.  2MWU  rapacity, 
ler  egg  in  Kinall  lots.  Special  price  by  tile  thousand. 

lPLE  glen  farm  millerton,  n.  y. 


rlnrk.ei»i,(1ucU«,!;nese,turlic.rii,xiiinra9,dog8  uudbnioa  Stuck  »u  l 
Kv-K*.  Nt-W  111.  Calolue  Free.  EDWIN  A-  S0UDCR,  Boa  A, Teltord,  P» 


RP  Rt-  I  ecrtiornc — Best  strains  IB  America. 
•  Dr.  LcgnOrnS  ejji.3  Pekin  dneka 

and  W.  Chinn  Geese.  CLAUDIA  BETTS.  Hillsdale,  Mich- 


Pill  I  P  T  Q  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 
u  •-  L.  C  |  O  BARKED  ROCKS 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  next  Kail  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  We  are  hooking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  it  will 
not  pay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  GiUioa.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  -  $10  PER  100 

JUNE  CHICKS  -  -  $9  PER  100 

BA  n  KON-  YOUNG  STRAIN 
To  iu*trtti  KUeeosB,  get  these  vigorous,  bred-today 
chicks.  One  farm,  stocked  with  2,000  hens  of  this 
strain,  is  getting  now — April  20— over  1,200  egg*  per 
day.  They  have  bought  chielts  each  year  for  the 
past  four  years.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Eggs  (or  Hatching 


from  directly  imported  stock,  sired  by  imported 
males  from  260  egg  hen.  Also  American -bred  record 
laying  stock.  Breeders  free  tange  grown,  healthy 
atid  vigorous.  Chicks  properly  hatched,  easy  to 
raise  <  apacity .  2,500  weekly.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  low.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  1  h. 


UJ  UI1T  0  A  Dll  1C  11  10-12  lb.  Males 
Willi  I  L  vUlfHldn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTSYILLE  FARMS  -  Duck  Road.  Mountvilte,  Virginia 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World’s 
Official  Record  Layiug  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Kgg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Coot.  Reports  and  •  the  most 
practical  catalog  written.  "Utility  Facta"  Free. 
J.  R.  PARKS,  '  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  stock  for  Sale 
ALUIDA  FARM,  -  Nlautlc,  Conn 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  on  free  range.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $4.o0  per  100.  Day-old  chicks 
$12  per  10ft. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm  Calverton,  L.  I. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  hens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILLBR00K  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N  Y. 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Th"&,w- 

L  0.  QUIGLEY,  R.  D  Box  B7.  Goshen.  Orange  Co  .  New  York 


DAD  DAM  LEGHORNS  /=7 

□  AKKV/Il  WYANDOTTES  >  J 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron  iifL  ‘ [u-  - 
strain  hensmated  to  cockerels  we  Im-  re¬ 

ported  from  Tom  Barron's  heaviest  -AHASiWEfc-: 
layers,  birds  with  records  ranging  ~ 

from  273  to  283  eggs  in  pullet  year.  A  few  more 
chicks  forimmediate delivery.  Write  formating  list. 

C.  E.  BURGER  Co.,  Maryland 


American  Dominiques-Money  Maker* 

HERBERT  I>.  KOOKS  -  Mills,  Pa. 


BREEDING  BIRDS  ONLY 

250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN;  free  range:  40  acres;  *argo,  vigor¬ 
ous.  laying  heavily;  best  health  guaranteed.  Bure 
white;  combs,  Inrgo  bright  red.  Legs,  strong  deep 
yellow.  Big  laying  records.  Low  ju  ice.  Quick  sale. 

Fern  Rock  Poultry  Farm  -  Cresco,  Pa. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS—  Choice  oggg  for  hatch 
lug.  85c..  15:  $4-50,  100.  Geo.  K.  Buwdutli,  Esperance,  N.V 


AND  A  NO  O  N  A  KGG  8. 
N.  EDWARDS.  Nortliville.  New  York 


White  Minorca 


Utility  Leghorn  Breeders! 

White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  $5  each.  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  laying  strain  as  proved  by  International 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Day-old  chicks.  $15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Start  right.  Order  now.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


For  Sale-20  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

$2  each  4  Drakes,  $3  each.  First-class  stock.  Year 
old.  Laying  14  to  1G  Eggs  daily.  First  check  takes 
them.  Lucia  Tucker,  101  Ranch  Farm,  Norwalk.  Cons. 


»frhnrno— I. Rcds.BestEgg  Strains 
Bgnorns  England,  New  Zealand  and 
Produce.  25,000ehieksandeggs  for  sale- 
h'iteus,  Twlu  0ok»  Farm,  Box  It,  Palmyra,  Pii, 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$3.00 

$5.00 

3.50 

6.00 

3.75 

6.50 
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.Tay  H.  Brnisse,  New  York .  49  999 

I’  end  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  54  572 

James  XI.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  44  5S4 

Mrs.  Roll  in  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  4S  729 

Wimiswrep  Pawn,  Connecticut  .  47  773 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  49  S80 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa  .  4-1  6t!2 

Dictograph  Poultry  Form.  H.  Y .  41  586 

F.  M.  Pcasley,  Connecticut  .  47  819 

Cliiis.  lleigl,  Ohio  .  44  528 

Toni  Barron,  England  .  37  933 

Will  Barron,  England'  .  42  1.011 

.T.  t'ollinson.  England  .  30  728 

Marsdeii  Cross  I'.  I' arm,  England....  33  821 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  44  746 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  45  837 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  48  737 

Frank  It.  llaucock.  Vermont  .  34  857 

Margareta  I*.  Farm,  Ohio  .  51  570 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  45  647 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  31  035 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut  .  51  743 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  45  808 

N.  W.  nend'r.vx,  Connecticut  .  47  011 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y...  52  782 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  51  735 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  51  740 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  37  402 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  53  752 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  41  720 

Oakerest  Farm,  New  York  .  30  754 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  43  705 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio  .  50  CIO 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  . .  51  519 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . 41  438 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  52  846 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  42  465 

Mottled-  Anconas, 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  .  40  772 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  .  48  662 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  33  729 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  51  853 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  31  519 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  46  831 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Large  Hatches 

Will  the  incubator  batch  as  strong 
chicks  as  the  old  mother  hen?  Will  they 
do  as  well  raised  by  coal  burning  stoves 
as  they  would  by  the  hen?  I  wish  to 
hatch  about  1,200  or  more  per  year.  I 
want  the  machine  large  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  the  hatch  at  one  setting 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  b.  p. 

No  artificial  substitute  fully  equals  the 
mother  hen  as  a  hatcher  and  brooder,  but 
as  hens  are  out  of  the  questiou  where 
large  numbers  of  chicks  are  to  be  raised, 
incubators  and  brooders  are  necessary 
and  there  should  be  no  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  chicks  hatched  and  reared 
in  them  and  those  raised  in  the  natural 
manner.  Doth  machines  that  you  men¬ 
tion  are  of  standard  make  and  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use;  t  do  not  know  which  one  is 
best.  Coal  burning  brooder  stoves  arc 
becoming  very  popular  find  bid  fair  to 
replace  other  heaters  where  larger  (locks 
of  chickens  are  to  be  reared.  M.  n.  u. 

Gapes  in  Chickens 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
with  regards  to  gapes  among  young 
chickens.  Last  year  we  lost  a  number  of 
chicks,  the  first  in  about  10  years  on  the 
same  ground.  This  season  it  is  acting 
more  quickly  and  fatally.  Would  you 
state  the  cause  and  cure,  if  any,  whether 
it  is  hereditary  or  not?  c.  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania, 

Gapes  fire  caused  by  little  parasites, 
known  as  gape-worms,  which  are  picked 
up  by  the  affected  chicks  and  find  lodge¬ 
ment  in  their  wind-pipes.  Ground  over 
which  affected  chicks  have  run  becomes 
infected  and  earthworms  contain  these 
parasites.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
keep  young  chicks!  from  such  ground 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  the 
trouble.  Plowing  and  liming  infected 
ground  has  been  recommended  to  free  it 
from  gape  worms,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  such  ground  entirely  safe 
for  young  chicks  and  they  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  reared  upon  soil  that  has  not 
become  contaminated.  By  keeping  them 
as  long  as  practicable  upon  board  floors, 
some  measure  of  danger  is  avoided.  There 
is  no  “cure”  for  gape-worms,  but  they 
may  he  removed  by  a  loop  of  horse  hair 
twisted  around  in  the  wind-pipe  and  with¬ 
drawn  with  the  parasites.  M.  u.  l>. 

Trouble  With  Setting  Hens 

Can  you  help  me  to  explain  my  troubles 
with  setting  hens  this  Spring?  Of  111 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (pullets)  that  1  tried 
to  set.  five  only  have  been  successful. 
Two  have  died  on  the  eggs  within  four 
days,  and  I  I  have  deserted  the  nests  from 
two  to  five  days  from  the  time  1  put  them 
on.  Their  combs  turn  dark,  purple  or 
almost  black,  and  they  have  a  watery  or 
sticky  diarrbtea.  All  of  these  1  I  have 
recovered  without  medicines,  and  now  are 
as  well  us  ever,  some  of  them  laying 
again.  I  have  had  no  troubles  with  them 
this  Winter.  They  have  apparently  been 
well  and  have  laid  in  good  shape,  though 
not  excessively,  since  November.  They 
have  been  fed  a  standard  prepared  dry 
mush  and  mixed  hard  grain  which  1  have 
used  with  good  results  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  set  from  1()  to  20  hens 
every  Spring  for  eight  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  have  had  only  two  birds  desert 
their  nests,  and  this  year  I  have  done 
everything  exactly  as  before.  Instead  of 
dry  mash  I  have  fed  three  times  a  week 
a  wet  mash,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been 
stale  bread  from  a  restaurant,  softened 
and  then  mixed  with  two  parts  middlings 
and  one  part  meal.  Could  this  wet  mash 


diet  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hens 
going  to  pieces  when  they  set?  The 
strangest  part  of  it  has  been  the  fact  tlmt 
those  broody  hens  which  I  have  left  on 
their  regular  nests  in  the  henhouse  (just 
to  see  if  they,  too,  would  go  ill),  have  so 
far  had  no  bowel  trouble  at  all  and  stick 
to  their  single  glass  egg  most  successfully. 

Massachusetts.  s.  T. 

.Stale  bread  and  other  refuse  from  res¬ 
taurants  needs  to  be  carefully  inspected 
to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  become  moldy 
and  unfit  for  poultry  food.  If  only  the 
hens  fed  upon  this  stale  bread  have 
shown  diarrhoea.  it  certainly  is  open  to 
suspicion.  Hens  are  sometimes  driven 
from  their  nests  by  the  unsuspected 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  liee  or 
mites;  these  should  ho  carefully  looked 
for,  particularly  in  the  cracks  and  spaces 
between  hoards  about  the  nests,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  latter  if  they  are  nailed  to  the 
henhouse  wall.  Tmeporary  diarrhoea,  re¬ 
covered  from,  would  not  make  these  nui- 


TRAPNESTED 

A  strain  of  R.  I.  Reds  that  have  a 
national  reputation  for  vigor  and  egg 
production.  We  offer  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  ped¬ 
igreed  breeders  of  good  color,  that  have 
behind  them  years  of  careful  mating 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individ¬ 
ual  breeders.  Why  not  send  us  your 
order,  and  got  the  benefit  of  our  blood 
lines.  Careful  buyers  send  here  for 
eggs  and  stock,  among  them  such  good 
people  as 

Rhode  Island  State  College 
New  Hampshire  State  College 
Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Such  good  people  do  not  order  un¬ 
less  they  have  confidence  in  the  breed¬ 
er  and  his  stock.  Honorable  treatment 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat¬ 
ing  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Keeps  the  chicks  alive  because  they  can 
digest  the  cut  oatmeal  and  selected  steam- 
cooked  grains  that  it  contains.  Especially 
valuable  to  small  poultry  raisers  who  want 
to  get  good  results  from  a  small  brood. 

Remember  that  the  first  few  weeks  determine  whether  your 
brood  will  pay  or  not.  Feed  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed.  It  eliminates  the  danger  of  sour  grain  and  takes  the 
uncertainty  out  of  poultry-raising. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONM. 


Day-old  elUeltn  $15  per  hundred.  Hatch im;  e ggs  $1.25  tier 
set tl lift  of  13,  $79X1  ti«r  hundred,  all  from  Henvywemht 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Luyintr  Stock,  raised' on  tree 
Clover  Kanao,  carefully  selected  for  color,  and  kept  in 
Open  Front  Mour.cn tirofer  most  Sanitary  Conditions.  Sufe 
arrival  of  Cldcks,  Fertility  of  eggs  X(i'%  and  “Absolute 
8ut  l.fuetlnn  Giiuraorecd.”  No  more  breeding  stock  for 
sale  until  further  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland  N  .1 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Order  dinut  from  this  ad.  if  you  like.  All  orders 
tilled  In  rotation.  We  do  not,  pnblish  a  catalogue 
but  sell  only  flnest.  utility  chicks  true  to  name  and 
bred  for  large  can  production.  If  we  can't  till 
your  order  when  you  want  It  we  will  return  your 
money  ebeertnl ly.  Full  count  of  healthy  chicks 
amt  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  Lunenburg,  Man.. 


Barron  Stock  for  Sale 


We  bnve  for  immediate  sale,  an  exception¬ 
ally  flue  lot  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Yearling  Hens — of  4y  Barron  Strain. 
These  are  trapnested,  heavy  layers  and  as 
good  as  the  very  best.  Selling  to  make  room 
for  young  stock.  We  will  have  in  August 
about  AM  four-tiiotitlis-oM  pullets,  April  hatch, 
J.i  Barron  St  min  anil  aflO  CoUr-mouths-oId  cocker¬ 
els.  April  batch,  ?i  Barron  Strain,  from  trap- 
nested  stock, 

Our  flock  at  15,000  birds  is  in  perfect  health 

Visitors  welcome  ul  uiiy  lime,  Booldne  orders  now 
for  polio  la  and  ooekornls.  Write  for  prices 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FA liM 

H.  L  &  W.  L.  Grier,  Proprietors  •  Milford,  Delaware 


Starrett’s  S.  C.  Reds-“x2,  fcJKTKK 

dark  and  vigorous.  Eggs  for  HATCHING,  $7,  $11).  $15  per 
illil.  A  tew  settings  <»  $5  per  13  from  our  OLD  ACRES 
and  MARVEL  strains  of  exhibition  producing  birds 
SPECIALLY  MAI  ED  by  the  originator  of  the  Marvel 
strain.  J  IE  STAKHKTT,  Cochesett,  Mass. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  beaded  by  Cockerels  from  I-oly 
Barron.  30&  eggs  Pullet  year.  289  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trnpuested  hens.  [99s  51.00  per  15.  55.00  per  100, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  •  -  -  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  nm  keeping  aronntT  100  liens,  in  two 
houses,  about  one-hhlf  in  each  plane,  and 
eitlier  of  the  pens  could  well  keep  twice 
as  many.  Both  places  are  well  ventil¬ 
ated  and  lighted,  arid  they  have  as  good 
care  as  I  am  able  to  give  them.  In  the 
morning  I  have  been  feeding  them  wheat 
and  barley  as  a  scratch  feed,  with  whole 
corn  at  night,  with  a  dry  mash  before 
them  at  all  times,  made  as  follows;  GO 
lbs.  middlings,  HO  lbs.  cornmoal.  50  lbs. 
beef  scraps,  MO  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  oil  meal, 
10  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  one  lb.  salt.  They 
have  a  free  range  of  the  farm,  but  there 
is  something  (he  matter  with  them,  and 
I  am  unable  to  get  at  what  it  is.  Out  of 
the  100  there  is  something  like  20  of 
them  that  seem  to  have  a  weak  lmck. 
They  hobble  around  with  their  tails  hang¬ 
ing  almost  straight  down,  and  have  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  weak  back,  many  of 
them  will  sit  right  down  and  are  Hot.  aide 
to  get  up  at  all.  As  fast  as  they  have 
become  troubled  I  have  removed  them  to 
separate  quarters  and  after  a  week  or  10 
<lays  most  of  them  have  recovered;  four 
have  died,  and  I  think  that  more  will  die. 
Two  weeks  ago  they  were  laying  50  eggs, 
but  now  have  dropped  to  around  eight. 
In  the  past,  now  and  then,  a  hen  would 
J|,‘t  this  way,  but  there  was  so  little  of  it 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  cause ,  but  at  the  rate  mat¬ 
ters  are  progressing  at  present,  I  shall 
soon  be  out  of  the  business.  f.  t. 

New  York. 

This  t rouble  in  your  flock  seems  to  be 
a  manifestation  of  that  obscure  condition 
known  as  “leg  weakness.”  When  occur¬ 
ring  in^  adult  birds,  they  hobble  about,  sit 
down  frequently  and,  in  severe  cases,  be¬ 
come  unable  to  walk  at  all.  It.  has  boon 


Austin’s  200  twi<  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Eggs.  $1.50  to  Sa  per  Suiting  (15) :  utility,  $7  50  per  100 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed  * 'hicks  Bool; 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


l  \  5.0-7  lb.  hons.  7  and  8  lb.  cocks.  Fertile 

V  1  (,ees.  truririmtoed  Trnpnustvd  and  Ped- 

vTfwirY  f  Ik  reed  Stork. 

WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 
Importer  and  Breeder  Marlborough,  N.  V 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  rann^aiBelFbfrda9 

Best  ill  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks  Send 
for  free  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  CHICKS 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 


■  I  Fall  and  K«rly  Winter  layers  for  tuvetlere 
is  50-au; -W-100.  Bnxiga.  B.  QUACKES  Bl’Sft 


24S-280-2S4  egg  strain  of  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks  $12  per 
100.  $20  for  200.  10  weeks  old  pullets.  Muting  list. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.f.  Red  Eggs  ThViTks" 

The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N\  \\ 


Baby  Chix  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Piv-m  Rancooas  hens  mated  with  Pure  Baron  Cockerels.  S5.0Q 
ihc  hundred.  From  *  j  Barn  mss  mated  with  Ptfro  Imported 
Barron  Cockerels  17.00  the  hundred.  8QV>  ler hilly  guaranteed 

‘The  White  Poultry  Farms  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


nrn  -Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

°tn  HAMPTONS.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J 

-EGGS  FOB  H  A  T  CHIN  G 
Bioohside  Poultry  Farm.  Stockton,  N.  J 


Buttercups 


exclusively.  Eprixs,  $1.50  per 

15.  Shari  &  Tripp,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


Improved  Silver Campines 


from  pure  fawn  and  white:  prolific 
layers.  *1  perlS.  Wm.  W.  Keith.  Cohoclon.  N.r. 


i  nilORJiS,  S.  0.  It.  I.  111. |)S — Kg  go,  90c.  per 
Mottle, I  A  mi, lias,  Bl.  Miuercita,  Kggo,  $1.00 
,  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roll,,  Quikcrtawn,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS— Prize  winners.  Eggs.  $1  per 

12;  $4  per  AO.  6f0.  F  WILLIAMSON.  Box  180.  Bonders.  N.  J 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  K?  iVI 

Led.  <  ninphtas,  M  in  ureas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  U.  8,  Athens,  Pa 


WU  ITT  nnDUICU  10-12  lb.  Males 

VVni  I  L  l/Ulf  lUOll  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs.  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stump  for  Gaining. 

M0UNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Duck  Road,  Mounlville,  Virginia 


v\  ewaiityou  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
■quauty  of  our  “  Perfection  ”  Barred 
e  this  special  offer  of  $1.25 per  setting  for 
eason.  Parcel  post,  prepaid.  Few  line 
•4  each.  Dr.  Haymau,  Ooyleslown.  Pa. 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders  iX8£j 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  light  amlOark  Brahmas.  S.  C  VV.  and  B 
Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality ,  Catalogue  tree 
KIVEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


While  RockS-w°'SC4  '  H's  Tested  fur  W.  Diarrhea. 

.  ,  I  ric-  led  need  on  eggs  from  best  pens. 

Bleeders,  Cockerels.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM.  Nobscot,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Parks  Strain 

Eggs,$)  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Fred  Goodfellow.  Gilboa,  N  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  K™,  w™" 

VH,i."«!TS'fl  r'2>AVi’.^-5(VpBr  15‘  Mating  list  free. 

1HEO,  L.  POOLE,  Dept.  R,  DeWitt,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROC  K  EGGS 

„  ..  1,1  ed*  M  Per  Hi  $3  50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HCHIOfV  -  Brockfiort,  At.  V. 

BENAYR  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large, vigorous, rapid-growing,  Pnre-blood, healthy. 

lioavy  layniij,  parf'ir  vto«*k.  Satisfaction  euaran- 
teed.  Circulars.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM.  Warwick.  N  Y 


Whitp WvanrinHno  tsrehto  LAY.“REGALS." 

wnnewyanaoiies  clucks.  i«e.  each.  Hatching 

Oggs,  $7  per  100.  Mountain  Poultry  Farm, Hopewell  Jct  N.Y 


Stiver  Laced,  White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
Team,  Roueu,  and  Runner  Ducklings,  25c.  each:  $20 
per  100.  World's  Best  Blood  Lines.  ALDHA.H 
POULTRY  FARM,  K.  34,  PlioenLxville,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

Imported  283  and  2fi3-egg  stock  Eggs  and  cnieks  in 
_  season.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachia,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes— ‘‘Regal  Strain’’ 

The  world’s  greatest  "L’lility  Show  Strain."  ICggs 
rnr  hatching  from  grand  tlnchs  of  farm-range  birds, 
*!  -i0  per  15:  $8  pur  U)Q.  1  sliali  make  every  effort  to 
satisfy  each  customer.  E  B.  UNDERHILL, 
Ool  Orchard  Farm.”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y- 


Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  White  Rocks 

JJRED  15  years  tor  high  production  of  eggs  and 

,  .P*6 that  arc  showing  S.S'o 

fertile  $11.00  pur  JhO.  $i>5.00  per  won.  D&y-old 
chicks  $18.00  per  W0.  sm.WI  per  50.  $3.00  per «5. 
$ltU.t)0  per  1000,  It'-dm  Hull  lit  prired  altar  May  1. 

frva  Circular  R  A.  Wilson,  Pirn.  Hollis.  N.  H. 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES  — 283,  282,  274,  268 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Loghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS  — 280.  272,265,263 
S.  C.  REDS — 243.  Catalog 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pedigree  Leghorn  Breeders  1  and  2  year 
old  and  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  l 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dams  laying  200  to  204 
eggs,  carrying  the  blood  of  iny  Barron  Contest  Pen 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AVI  broedor*  lotted  ;  froo  of  whfto  dinrrhoa 


BARRON  LEGHORNS  WHITE  Orpingtons 
WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 

64  Out  Catalog  Ft  on.  Edwin  SoUlIor,  Telford,  Pa. 

Giant  BronzeTurkeyEfi^s 

$4  per  10.  R.  O-  Bed  Eggs,  *1  per  15.  Shropshire 
bhoep.  H.  .J.  VAN  DYKE,  Goitysburg,  I’eunn 


Breeding*  stock  at  bargain  prices  to  make  room  for 
youngsters.  $2.00  each.  Eggs  $5.00  per  hundred  timing  May 
and  June.  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  $7.00  per  100 

The  Eastern  Shore  Nurseries,  Denton,  Maryland 
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May  20,  1916. 


An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

Last  year  we  gave  n  description  of 
what  was  known  ns  an  “ieeless  refriger¬ 
ator.”  Several  people  wrote  us  that  they 
tried  this  and  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  results.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  now  prints  a  little  statement 
about  this  device  and  a  picture  of  such 
a  refrigerator  is  shown  herewith.  This 
is  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  canton 
flannel  or  some  similar  material.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  frame  screened,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  Wicks 
which  are  made  of  the  same  material  as 


to  keep  out  the  warm,  outside  nir  and 
retain  the  cooled  air.  This  dress  or  cov¬ 
ering  will  have  to  be  hooked  around  the 
top  edge  also.  Two  double  strips  one- 
half  the  width  of  each  side  should  he 
sewed  on  the  top  of  each  side  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  extend  over  about  2%  or  three 
inches  in  the  pan  of  water.  The  bottom 
of  the  covering  should  extend  to  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  case. 

“Is  the  soil  rich  out  in  your  country?” 
asked  the  city  man.  "Is  it  rich?”  came 
from  the  farmer;  “why.  say.  the  soil  is 
so  rich  out  there  that  when  the  kids  make 
mud  pies  they  can’t  eat  ’em.” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Making  Over  a  Farmhouse 


Top  Dress 
your  wheat 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  says:  “This 
is  a  Season  when  top-dressing  for  the 
winter  grain  will  pay  good  dividends. 

By  ‘top-dressing’  we  mean  spread¬ 
ing  a  moderate  quantity  of  soluble 
plant  food  over  the  grain  fields. 
There  are  some  seasons  when  the 
grain  comes  through  the  Winter  in 
such  shape  that  this  top-dressing 
would  hardly  pay,  but  this  year,  the 
sudden  cleanup  of  Winter  reveals  the 
need  of  a  little  stimulant  to  start  the 
grain  off  quickly.  Much  of  tne  wheat 
was  late  seeded  last  Fall,  and  did  not 
have  a  good  chance  before  Winter 
set  in.  Then  came  a  season  of  cold 
weather  with  bare  ground  and  then 
ice  and  snow.  Now  comes  a  quick 
thaw  with  a  hot  sun  on  the  plants  as 
they  are  uncovered.  Add  to  this  con¬ 
dition  the  fact  that  prices  will  be  high, 
demand  heavier  than  ever,  and  the 
total  crop  a  little  short,  and  we  have 
every  argument  in  favor  of  using  avail¬ 
able  fertilizer  this  Spring.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  potash  econom¬ 
ically  this  year,  but  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  pay  now  if  they  ever 
did .  " 

There  are  no  better  Top- 
Dressing  Fertilizers  than  the 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 


Ask  our  nearest  Sales  Office  for  prices  on 
quick-acting  top-dressing  fertilizers  for  this 
season.  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  advice  is 
good  and  practical. 

The  American 

Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Boston.  ( Address  nearest  office ) 

We  have  a  factors  near  you.  We  ship  from  27  different  factory  points 
East  of  the  Mississippi.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


APOLLO 


BEST  BLOOM 


nm  11 LMI  Galvanized  Sheets  y| 

Unequaled  for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing  and  Siding./^ 
APOLLO  Sheets  made  from  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  are/ 
the  highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured.  A 

Through  (be  u*e  of  Apollo  Product'-,  you  may  have  farm  buildings  that  are  neat,  easy  to  con- A  -' 


Copper  cel  Galvanized  Sheets  arts  tho  most  durable,  rust- resistant  sheets  obtainable  for 
Hooting,  Hiding,  Clutters,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  Silos  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  I,ook  for  the  stencils— Apollo  on  steel  sheets  of  regular  analysis;  wit 
the  Kethtonk  added  when  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Sond  for  free  "Bettor  Buildings”  booklet 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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The  McNaboe  homestead  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
u  plain  country  farmhouse  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  most  attractive  up-to-date 
dwelling-place.  Located  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  Manchester,  Vermont, 
the  house  has  a  natural  settiug  of  much 
beauty.  The  farm  and  home  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  Jerome  and  James  McNaboe. 
Both  were  born  in  this  house  and  passed 
their  boyhood  days  on  the  farm.  With 
sentimental  regard  toward  the  old  house 
with  its  memories,  their  central  idea  in 
the  remodelling  was  to  preserve  intact  the 
original  home.  The  general  plan  of  the 
interior  has  not  been  destroyed. 

The  porch  with  its  columns  was  add- 


the  cover  rest  in  a  pan  of  water  on  top 
of  the  refrigerator,  and  this  allows  the 
water  to  work  slowly  down  along  the 
sides.  The  cooling  is  given  by  the.  evap¬ 
oration.  As  the  water  works  down  it  is 
evaporated  from  the  flannel,  and  this 
takes  heat  from  the  inside  of  the  box, 
and  that  of  course  lowers  the  temperature 
therein.  On  dry  and  hot  clays  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  50  degrees  can  be  obtained. 
The  following  description  of  the  making 
of  such  a  refrigerator  is  given  by  the 
Department.  In  the  description  we  had 
last  y  *ar  ordinary  burlap  from  grain  or 
fertilizer  sacks  was  used  in  place  of  the 
flannel,  and  several  of  our  readers  who 
tried  it  thought  it  very  satisfactory,  and 


An  Old  Farmhouse  Made  Over 


ed  to  the  entire  front  and  to  one  side. 
The  kitchen  was*  extended,  and  beyond  it 
three  rooms  and  a  porch  were  built.  The 
kitchen  was  fitted  with  a  large  sink, 
many  cupboards  and  other  useful  com¬ 
modities  of  a  model  country  shop  for 
women  folks.  Water  was  piped  into  the 
house  from  a  neighboring  spring  and 
much  thought  was  given  to  the  lessening 
of  the  household  labors. 

The  dormer  windows  were  added  and 
afford  more  light  and  air  to  the  upper 
floor.  A  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  was 
converted  into  a  modern  bathroom  of  real 
luxury.  The  interior  of  this  home  is 
most  attractive  and  artistic.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  real  farmhouse  was  adhered 
to  in  the  refurnishing.  A  color  scheme 
has  been  Worked  out.  in  the  various  rooms 
with  charming  effects.  The  wall  papers 
are  simple  and  inexpensive,  but  their  se¬ 
lection  was  made  with  great  care,  and  the 
old  walls  have  been  made  really  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  rag  rugs  and  carpets  formerly  in 
use  were  made  to  fit  into  the  colorings 
of  each  room.  The  living  room  is  a  joy. 

The  old  fire-place  was  refitted  with 
brass  furnishings,  the  old  mahogany 
furniture  repolished ;  attractive  curtains 
and  shades  soften  its  lights.  Many  pic¬ 
tures,  copies  of  old  masterpieces,  framed 
appropriately,  adorn  the  walls.  The 
lawn  and  walks  are  well  cared  for  and 
trees,  shrubs,  and  roses  add  to  the  land¬ 
scape.  Outside  and  inside  there  is  com¬ 
fort  and  it  presents  a  simple  beauty  that 
is  obtainable  on  almost  any  farm.  What 
more  lasting  pleasure  could  a  prosperous 
farmer  give  bis  family  than  a  home  that 
would  appeal  to  the  wife  and  young  peo¬ 
ple?  The  home  just  described  did  not 
incur  a  great  outlay  of  money.  Good 
taste  and  a  correct  idea  of  what  a  farm¬ 
house  may  be,  strictly  adhered  to,  has 
made  it  what  it  is.  w.  f.  p. 


succeeded  in  keeping  food  well  inside 
such  a  box. 

Make  a  screened  case  3%  feet  high 
with  the  other  dimensions  1 2  by  15  inch¬ 
es.  If  a  solid  top  is  used,  simply  place 
the  water  pan  on  this.  Otherwise  fit  the 
pan  closely  into  the  opening  of  the  top 
frame  and  support  it  by  one-inch  cleats 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  frame.  Place 
two  movable  shelves  in  the  frame,  12  to 
15  inches  apart.  Use  a  biscuit  pan  12 
inches  square  on  the  top  to  hold  the 
water  and  where  the  refrigerator  is  to 
be  used  indoors  have  the  whole  thing 
standing  in  a  large  pan  to  catch  any  drip. 
The  pans  and  case  may  bo  painted  white, 
allowed  to  dry,  and  iheu  enameled.  A 
covering  of  white  canton  flannel  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  frame.  Have  the 
smooth  side  out  and  button  the  covering 
on  the  frame  with  buggy  or  automobile 
curtain  books  and  eyes,  arranged  so  that 
the  door  may  he  opened  without  unfasten¬ 
ing  these  hooks.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  putting  one  row  of  hooks  on  the  edge 
of  the  door  near  the  latch  and  the  other 
just  opposite  the  opening  with  the  hem 
on  each  side  extended  far  enough  to  cover 
the  crack  at  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  as 


Construction  of  Iceless  Refrigerator 


^^HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 
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For  the  Farm  Porch 


Awning  and  hammocks  would  more 
often  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  farm 
porch  if  it  were  realized  how  easily  and 
inexpensively  these  may  be  made  at 
home.  Here  is  what  one  woman  did  with 
charming  results:  The  porch  running 
along  the  west  side  of  her  home  was  of 
little  use,  receiving,  as  it  did,  the  full 
glare  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Screen  wire 
had  been  tacked  over  the  spaces  between 
the  pillars,  to  exclude  flies,  but,  beyond 
this,  nothing  had  -been  done  to  furnish 
or  make  it  attractive.  Its  owner  began 
operations  by  securing  from  the  local 
plumber  quarter-inch  gas  pipe  and  elbow 
connections  cut  and  fitted  for  each  open¬ 
ing.  (Fig.  1.)  The  free  ends  of  the  pipe 
were  attached  to  the  pillars  by  hinged 
fastenings,  also  furnished  by  the  plumber, 
so  that  the  awning  frames  could  bo  raised 
or  lowered  as  desired. 

Failing  to  find  desirable  awning  cloth 
in  her  home  town,  a  heavy  duck  of  green 


green  of  the  stripe,  were  added  the  couch 
hammock  was  complete  and,  because  it 
matched  the  awnings,  had  an  air  of  “be¬ 
longing”  which  no  ready-made  hammock 
would  have  had. 

A  pair  of  iron  brackets  fastened  to-  the 
end  wall  of  the  porch  supported  a  green 
shelf.  A  hole  was  drilled  through  the 
bottom  of  a  brown  milk  crock,  filled  with 
rich  soil,  planted  with  slips  of  “Wander¬ 
ing  Jew”  and  placed  on  this  shelf,  from 
which  the  rank  shoots  soon  reached  half 
way  to  the  floor. 

Three  shabby  old  chairs  were  repaired, 
braced  with  diagonal  vires  drawn  taut 
under  the  seats,  aud  given  two  coats  of 
green  paint.  Immediately  the  floor  pro¬ 
claimed  its  need  of  green  paint  also.  It 
was  given  two  coats  and  at  once  quieted 
down.  Later  a  green  rag  rug  was  made 
and  added  to  the  porch  furnishing  and, 
later  still,  when  this  redeemed  porch,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  charm  and  attractiveness, 


and  white  broken  stripes  was  selected 
from  samples  furnished  by  a  mail  order 
house.  This  was  made  into  awnings  'ac¬ 
cording  to  careful  measurements,  the 
widths  of  cloth  being  overlapped  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  stitched  twice  with 
heavy  linen  thread.  The  upper  edges  had 
hems  21/-}  inches  wide,  through  which  eye¬ 
lets  were  inserted  six  inches  apart. 
These  eyelets  were  bought  at  a  harness 
shop,  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  A  casing  was 
stitched  on  the  under  side  of  each  awn¬ 
ing.  through  which  the  pipe  was  run. 
leaving  a  fall  of  12  inches  below  it.  This 
falling  portion  was  simply  hemmed  across 
its  lower  edge,  instead  of  being  scalloped 
and  bound  in  flic  usual  fashion,  time  and 
work  being  a  consideration. 

After  running  the  pipe  through  its 
casing  and  attaching  its  ends  to  the  pil¬ 
lars,  it  was  leveled  aud  held  in  place 
while  top  awning  was  stretched  up  to 
cornice  above  opening,  and  there  fastened 
in  place  by  strong  screw  eyes  through  the 
eyelets.  The  change  was  delightful,  giv¬ 
ing  an  effect  of  cool  green  shadow  in  the 
formerly  heated  porch. 

For  the  hammock  an  oblong  wood 
frame  was  used,  made  of  dressed  boards 
three  and  one-half  inches  wide.  This 
frame,  when  completed,  measured  (out¬ 
side)  29iu.x6ft.  4  in.  Quarter-inch  holes 
were  bored  four  inches  apart,  all  the  way 
round.  Through  these  holes  strong  cords 
were  laced.  See  picture,  Fig.  2.  Two 
duplicate  pieces  were  cut  from  the  awn¬ 
ing  cloth,  seaming  where  necessary,  and 
made  up  double  for  strength,  as  shown. 
Dotted  lines  show  where  the  goods  was 
turned  up  in  order  that  the  corners  might 
be  laced  together,  through  eyelets,  mak¬ 
ing  thus  a  case  or  holder  for  the  frame¬ 
work.  The  bottom  of  this  case  measured 
6  ft.  5  in.  in  length  by  80  inches  in 
width,  the  turned  up  sides  being  5^4  inch¬ 
es  high  and  the  ends  20  inches  in  height. 
These  end  pieces  were  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  strips  stitched  along  their  side 
edges,  and  a  four-iuch  hem  across  top, 
through  which  a  three-inch  wood  slat  was 
run.  Six  eyelets  were  inserted  below 
this  slat,  as  shown  in  diagram.  Through 
these  eyelets  cords  were  knotted,  after 
having  been  slip-noosed  through  a  heavy 
harness  ring.  (Fig.  4.)  The  wood 
frame  was  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
this  case,  ropes  were  attached  to  each 
large  end  ring  and  the  hammock  suspend¬ 
ed  by  these  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling. 

It  remained  to  make  a  husk  mattress 
to  fit,  and  to  cover  it  with  more  of  the 
striped  awning  cloth,  the  stripes  running 
crosswise.  When  porch  pillows,  covered 
with  plain  green  denim  to  match  the 


had  become  the  gathering  place  of  the 
family,  a  table  was  supplied  by  nailing 
dressed  boards  to  the  top  of  a  discarded 
waslistaud,  improvised  top  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  stand  a  foot  at  each  end  and 
six  inches  at  each  side.  The  whole  was 
then  painted  green  to  match  the  other 
green  furnishings  aud  took  its  place  as 
reading  and  so  vying  table,  the  drawers  be¬ 
neath  being  used  to  hold  sewing  and 
fancy  work.  The  heaviest  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  was  the  iron  frames  for  the  awn¬ 
ings.  These,  however,  once  bought,  last 
for  a  lifetime,  if  cared  for. 

Stimulated  by  the  example  by  this 
porch,  a  neighbor,  who  already  possessed 
an  old  faded  couch  hammock,  mixed  dark 
gr  ii  paint  very  thru,  like  a  stain,  and 
brushed  it  well  into  all  the  cloth  parts 
except  the  mattress,  and  into  the  cords. 
.She  made  a  new  mattress  cover  of  green 
and  white  striped  duck,  covered  her 
porch  pillows  with  the  same  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  even  better  than  that  produced 
by  using  striped  cloth  for  the  entire  ham¬ 
mock.  With  the  average  farm  porch  a 
little  paint  and  a  few  yards  of  awning 
cloth  will  work  wonders. 

ELGIN  II.  KAY. 

Another  Janitor  Talks 

L.  M.  S.’s  supposition  on  page  028  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  may 
he  janitors  is  quite  true,  as  I  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it  four  years  and  have  been 
janitor  in  a  public  school  several  years 
before  that.  In  that  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  minimize  the  labor  of  sweep¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  to  its  lowest  point.  As 
several  janitors  from  other  schools  have 
come  to  me  to  find  out  my  methods,  aud 
have  told  me  that  they  could  do  their 
work  easier  after  trying  them,  perhaps 
Mrs.  S.  may  he  interested  in  them. 

First,  I  have  a  basket  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  dirt  and  waste  paper  for  one 
day’s  sweeping;  have  it  lined  with  firm 
cloth.  I  used  cement  bags.  Then  I  tied 
a  short  piece  of  rope  with  a  loop  in  it  to 
drag  it  up  and  down  stairs  and  from 
room.  Mrs.  8.  may  not  need  that,  as  she 
has  stoves  in  each  room.  I  take  all  of  my 
litter  to  the  basement  and  burn  it  there, 
as  all  of  my  fires  are  there.  I  use  and 
prefer  the  King  sweeper;  18-in.  is  the 
most  convenient  for  swooping  under 
desks.  I  begin  at  back  of  room  sweeping 
one  aisle  and  one  row  of  seats  at  a 
time,  drawing  the  dirt  towards  me.  I  can 
do  it  faster  if  I  stoop  to  my  work.  One 
man  told  me  that  by  sweeping  this  way 
he  could  save  one-lialf  the  time  needed 
by  any  other  method. 


I  sweep  each  room  and  the  corridors 
and  stairs  once  each  day.  I  dust  in  the 
morning,  using  a  handled  d listless  duster. 
On  Saturday  1  sweep  the  whole  building, 
and  then  spray  it,  putting  on  a  quantity 
of  spray  oil  with  a  spray  can,  so  it  will 
stand  on  the  floor  one  hour  after  being 
put  on.  It  took  me  a.  long  time  to  learn 
to  use  enough.  The  best  spray  oil  which 
I  have  used  is  the  “Orient,”  made  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  There  are  other  cheaper  kinds 
which  work  well.  I  should  think  Mrs. 
S.’s  pay  was  fair  in  proportion  to  her 
expenses  if  she  gets  that  every  mouth  in 
the  year.  I  never  heard  of  a  janitor  hav¬ 
ing  to  lose  pay  for  holidays. 

Maine.  benj.  ii.  stackpole. 


The  Anti  Water-Freezer 

(Continued  from  page  795.) 
let  the  flame  go  down.  Either  tinner’s 
rivets  or  small  stove  bolts  are  used  to 
fasten  the  box  together. 

The  writer  uses  as  his  water  container 
a  stone  crock  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  But  a  pail,  pan,  or  many  patterns 
of  drinking  fountains  can  he  used  as  well. 
There  is  no  throwing  away  of  available 
equipment.  Simply  set  the  water  con¬ 
tainer  over  the  hole  in  the  top,  have  a 
slatted  bottom  in  position  so  that  the 
liens  can  reach  the  wafer  and  the  device 
is  ideal.  I  have  had  four  of  them  in  con¬ 
stant  use  this  past  Winter  in  a  curtain- 
front  house  and  the  thermometer  outside 
as  low  as  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  have 
never  found  the  slightest  coating  of  ice 
over  the  water.  A  couple  of  boards  nailed 
together  similar  to  a  peaked  roof  will 
keep  the  hens  out  of  the  water,  when 
placed  over  the  crock  or  pail. 

IIENRY  MUS0H,  JR. 


He  Keeps  the  Old  Paper 

Five  years  ago  last  November  I  wrote 
you  and  sent  five  dollars  for  subscription 
to  your  paper  and  told  you  about  the  help 
it  had  been  to  me.  In  the  Fall  of  1900 
I  was  handed  a  copy  of  your  paper  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair,  for  it  had  an  article  in 
it  on  dairying  by  Stephen  Francisco  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  which  started  me  in  the 
dairy  business.  Tn  1899  my  father  died, 
and  in  settling  up  I  found  my  indebted¬ 
ness  was  85.200.  which  was  more  than 
the  farm  was  worth.  About  this  tirne  my 
dairy  business  began  to  grow,  and  in 
less  than  ten  years  I  built,  one  of  the  best 
barns  in  this  section  and  paid  off  the  en¬ 
tire  debt.  Since  then  I  have  built  a  12- 
room  house  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  bought  a  piano  and  sent  my  daugh¬ 
ter  five  years  to  high  school,  so  you  see 
that  I  have  not  deprived  my  family  of 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  A11  this  has 
been  done  since  my  fiftieth  birthday. 

Had  I  not  gone  into  the  dairy  business 
I  could  never  have  paid  out,  so  I  must 
credit  your  paper  and  Mr.  Stephen  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  my  success  in  life.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Francisco  a  few 
years  ago,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  Hope  Farm  man  before  the 
close  of  this  year.  Enclosed  please  find 
money, order  for  $5  and  continue  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  same.  The  old  paper  that 
started  me  on  the  road  to  success  I  treas¬ 
ure  as  one  of  my  choicest  relies,  and  read 
Mr.  Francisco’s  article  a  few  days  ago. 
I  am  nearing  70  years  of  age,  and  should 
I  be  spared  until  this  five  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  closes  will  seud  you  another  five. 

Ohio.  SILAS  W.  COURTRIGHT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 
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Won  in  the  most  severe  com¬ 
petitive  skimming  contest 
ever  held 


The  ONLY  sanitary  cream  sep¬ 
arator. 


The  ONLY  cream  separator  with 
Nickel  Silver,  non-rusting  skim¬ 
ming  device. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a 
successful  Mechanical  Washer. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a 
rustless  Bowl  Chamber  Liner. 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALL,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore. 

Salt  Lake  City  Oakland,  Cal. 


All  Ready  For  Business!  Immediate  Possession! 

Eighty  Acres  Good  Land 

witn  twelve  aerva  woods  and  about  two  acres  alfalfa. 
Raises  splendid  wheat  end  general  crops  and  usually 
curries  twenty-five  liead  of  stock.  Good  fourteen  room 
Iiouse.  several  good  barns,  other  building*  and  silo. 
Abundant  fruit  and  good  water.  For  sain  with  fourteen 
cattle,  team,  wavpma.  machinery  and  a  lot  of  household 
goods.  Se.,00  I  ultra  everything.  Want  $3,000  cash;  hal- 
ance  easy.  Fine  location  less  than  i,o  iidles  from  stor- 
nsnlle.  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  and  the  State  Collette  of 
Agriculture.  Address 

Central  Office  The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  (nc..  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


The  Big  Money  Power 
Behind  Your  Herd 

INCREASED  PROFITS  through  an  increased 
.herd  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  installing  the  Empire 
Milker.  Once  you  get  rid  of  the  hard  job  of  milking— and 
see  how  easily  yon  can  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  and  at 
less  expense— yon  will  increaseyour  dairy  business  just  as 
the  grain  farmer  increased  his  acreage  when  he  threw  away 
the  cradle  for  the  reaper. 

FMPIRF  Mechanical  Milker 

LaI I  11  llVli  for  Large  or  Small  Dairies 

works  by  natural  air  pressure-— not  compressed  air.  Operate  by  any 
power.  C  ollapsing  and  expanding  of  soft  lining  in  teat  cups  coaxes  the 
cow  to  let  down  milk  easily.  Cows  stand  quietly  and  yield  mote  milk. 
The  Empire  Milker  is  now  used  in  thousands  of  successful  dairies  all 
over  the  country.  Let  us  reicr  you  to  owners  and  tell  you  how  easily 
you  can  Install  it  and  make  it  pay.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 

Capital  St, 000,000 

Manufacturers  Empire  Mechamra!  Milkers,  Empire  Cream  Separators* 
Empire  L.asoline Engine:;,  Empire  Star  l*eed  Mills.  Write  tor  Catalog  ?3  M 

Factory  and  Main  Officn.  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 
Brunches;  Chicago,  III  ;  Denver,  Colo.;  Portland.  Ore.; 
San  bruncisco,  Cel.;  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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&he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Our  readers  are  cautioned  against,  pay¬ 
ing  their  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorkku.  to  Isaac  Rugar.  formerly 
of  Highland.  X.  Y..  later  of  Ardonia  and 
Poughkeepsie.  He  has  collected  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  which  he  failed  to  make  returns. 
Any  subscriber  solicited  by  said  Kugar 
will  do  us  a  favor  by  notifying  this  office 
promptly. 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers  and 
would  like  to  have  you  look  over  them.  It 
is  a  catch  advertisement.  T  did  not  send 
for  the  seeds  myself,  but  1  authorized  an¬ 
other  party  to  answer  the  ndv.  in  my 
paper.  Can  they  force  me  to  pay  this? 
I  did  not  think  so,  but  would  like  to  be 
sure  about  it.  It  is  only  the  small  sum 
of  50  cents,  but  as  I  know,  a  few  of  the 
neighbors  have  received  letters  just  like 
mine,  and  it  would  amount,  to  unite  a 
sum  in  all.  E.  u,  K. 

Ohio. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  fake  seed 
advertisement  of  O.  K.  Seed  Store.  In¬ 
dianapolis,  which  appeared  in  a  number 
of  papers  during  the  past  Spring.  Tt  of¬ 
fered  to  send  those  answering  the  adver¬ 
tisement  22  packets  of  seeds.  A  sub-head¬ 
ing  of  the  advertisement  read:  “Let  us 
give  you  this  great  collection  of  seeds  to 
advertise  our  business  and  introduce  new 
blopd.”  Those  who  answered  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  reported  to  us  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  seeds  promised.  Then  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  those  receiving  the  free  seeds 
were  expected  to  send  50  cents  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  T'p  To-I  >ate  Farming,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  A.  Everitt,  who  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  seed  business  under  the  name  of 
O.  K,  Seed  Store.  E.  M.  E.  refused  to  be 
buncoed  into  subscribing  for  Everitt's 
paper  in  this  way.  and  now  he  gets  a  de¬ 
mand  from  a  collection  agency.  American 
Adjustment  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  send  50  cents  on  account  of  the 
claim  of  the  seed  store  and  the  publishing 
company.  As  usual  in  such  spurious 
claims,  the  threat  to  bring  suit  with  costs 
is  made.  The  assumption  is  that  anyone 
receiving  such  a  notice  will  rather  give 
lip  50  cents  than  be  subjected  to  such  an¬ 
noyances.  To  submit  to  such  injustices 
is  only  encouraging  Ibis  form  of  petty 
swindling.  The  publishers  who  helped 
Everitt  trick  the  public  b.v  publishing  bis 
fake  advertising  certainly  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  part  in  the  scheme. 

I  am  enclosing  10c.  for  which  please 
send  me  more  Anti-Fake  Club  stamps.  T 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  Anti  Fake 
Club.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  reprints  of  the  letter 
from  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
published  in  this  week's  It.  N.-Y.V  It 
would  make  the  publishers  take  notice. 

You  have  been  printing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  American  I  tee  Journal.  They 
are  publishing  the  advertisement  of  II.  L. 
Earlier.  Chicago.  Ill.  Is  he  not  ou  the 
list  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club?  <’.  J.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

\Ye  are  glad  to  have  suggestions  of  this 
kind,  and  if  members  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club  would  like  reprints  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hall,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
some  of  them  printed.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  paid  our  respects  to  the  Barber 
investments.  Advertisements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bee  Journal  will  not  appear  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  again  unless  the  publisher  dis¬ 
cards  the  Barber  pud  all  other  objec¬ 
tionable  advertising. 

In  defining  to-day  more  dearly  than 
over  before  what  constitutes  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertising  through  the  mails,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  effect  that  advertisers,  even 
though  they  gave  purchasers  value  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  money,  are  guilty  of  fraud 
if  by  exaggerated  advertising  propaganda 
they  have  led  clients  to  expect  more. 

The  opinion  was  ainmneed  by  Justice 
McKenna,  reversing  the  District  Court  in 
Southern  Florida  which  quashed  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  officials  of  the  New 
South  Farm  and  Horn'1  Company.  The 
indictment  charged  unlawful  esc  ol  the 
mails  in  selling  ten-acre  farms.  The  Flor¬ 
ida  court  held  that  if  a  purchaser  received 
his  money's  worth  exaggerated  propa¬ 
ganda  was  not  fraud.  Justice  McKenna 
took  the  position  that  it  was  an  offence  if 
the  article  sold  did  not  serve  the  purpose 
represented,  no  matter  what  the  value 
might  be. — Daily  Paper. 

We  do  not  assume  to  say  whether  Jus¬ 
tice  McKenna’s  opinion  is  good  law  or 
not;  but  it  certainly  squares  with  com¬ 
mon  honesty  and  decency,  in  business 
transactions.  Too  many  otherwise  per¬ 
fectly  honorable  concerns,  consider  they 
are  licensed  to  make  all  sorts  of  unwar¬ 


ranted  claims  in  their  advertising  so  long 
as  they  are  giving  fair  value  for  the 
money  they  received.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  Supreme  Court  put  the  stamp  of  dis¬ 
honesty  on  unwarranted  advertising 
claims. 

This  is  the  season  of  free  seeds;  tem¬ 
porarily.  I  have  joined  the  free  seed  group 
and  send  yon  a  sample  of  seed  corn  sent 
by  L.  P.  Oun son  &  Co.,  Rochester.  A 
sort  of  friend  from  a  distant  towu  came 
to  me  last  Fall  as  the  agent.  Fpon  his 
fair  words  T  relied  and  ordered  two  bush¬ 
els  of  the  Bride  of  Xishim  corn  at  $2.50 
per  bushel.  I  have  paid  the  price  and  do 
not  purpose  trying  to  get  it  back:  blit  I 
do  propose  assisting  in  advertising  L,  P. 
Onnson  &  Company.  For  a  dip  of  the 
hand  into  the  hag  brought  out  52  kernels, 
which  I  enclose.  I  excluded  one  good  ker¬ 
nel  and  one  poof  kernel,  and  then  found 
in  the  50  remaining  kermis  17  passable 
ones  for  the  planter,  or  84  per  cent,  fair 
and  (1(1  per  cent,  of  no  i’s«  hot  chicken 
feed.  IIow  like  the  25-eent  dollar  that 
does  look  ! 

I  wonder  if  these  Crimsons  are  the  same 
people  who  took  orders  for  a  wonderful 
millet  hereabouts  nearly  20  years  ago?  It 
was  going  to  grow  higher  than  any  of 
Jack's  beanstalks,  and  I  ordered  some  of 
it,  and  sought  advice  f"om  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  which  I  e.scd  in  such 
a  way  that  few  or  no  deliveries  were 
made,  for  the  station  people  were  confi¬ 
dent.  the  whole  thing  was  a  bawl.  If 
Nighna  has  no  bettor  corn  than  this  in 
her  elevators.  I  cannot  understand  why 
she  should  be  proud.  0.  w.  ». 

Con  neetieut. 

5 Ye  print  the  above  letter  without  com¬ 
ment.  as  we  have  so  often  referred  to 
these  Rochester  seed  houses  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  The  corn  upon  exam  'na  lion 
proves  to  be  just  as  G.  W.  D.  describes  it. 

I  have  this  day  received  cheek  for  $25 
from  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  in  settlement 
of  my  claim  of  $80  for  loss  on  apples 
shipped  February  10th,  1914.  One  of  the 
inspectors  culled  on  me  last  week  and 
made  the  above  offer  for  immediate  settle¬ 
ment.  and  I  accepted  it.  1  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  assistance,  for  I  know  from 
his  talk  that  your  constant  prodding  Piem 
had  its  effect,  for  he  asked  me:  “Who  is 
that  Rural  X  E\v  -  You  KER-a  n  y  wa  y  ?” 

Xew  York.  A.  if.  w. 

It  took  two  ‘years  to  convince  the  rail¬ 
road  company  that  we  were  in  earnest 
and  would  accept  no  compromise.  They 
offered  adjustment  at  $2.50  a  barrel,  bur 
we  refused  it.  a 3  the  consignee  asserted  he 
would  have  paid  $4  for  the  apples  if  de¬ 
livered  in  good  order,  and  the  market 
quotations  were  $8.50  to  $5  per  barrel. 
The  apples  were  nine  days  on  the  road, 
and  frozen  so  badly  that  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  a  baker  for  $1  a  barrel.  We 
hope  we  have  convinced  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  that  we  will  insist  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  just  claim,  but  the  injustice  of 
it  is  that  they  will  not  credit  the  shipper’s 
veracity  and  settle  promptly. 

Charged  v:t’>  using  tb>-  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  wealthy  persons.  W.  O.  Gandy, 
president  of  the  Wain-hula  Development 
Company,  of  Florida,  is  under  arrest  by 
Government  ope’alives.  Gandy,  it  is 
charged,  had  stated  in  letters  that  there 
were  no  incumbrances  on  the  property. 
It  lias  develonrd  that  the  AinerioeM  Trest 
Company,  of  Boston,  holds  a  $450,000 
mortgage  on  t  lit*  land. 

Besides  making  deceptive  statements, 
nur  records  show  that  the  Florida  land 
was  not  worth  the  money  asked  for  it.  Wo 
reported  the  experience  of  one  subscriber 
*  nine  months  ago.  who  found  his  purlieu-, 
lnr  tract  covered  with  water.  Inhabitants 
stated  that  during  the  Summer  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  four  feet.  The  result  reported  in 
the  item  is  right  in  line  with  the  usual  out¬ 
come  of  Florida  land  promotion  schemes, 
and  confirms  our  advice  to  be  cautious  in 
making  investments.  Make  it  a  rigid  rule 
to  investigate  before  buying  any  property, 
and  especially  when  it  is  located  at  a  dis- 
t  nee.  It  takes  a  little  time  and  some 
expense,  but  you  will  save  money  in  the 
end. 


Ringworm 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  cure  ring¬ 
worm?  If  not  ringworm  it  is  another 
thing,  tetter  they  call  it.  yet  it  looks 
like  a  ringworm.  Hair  all  comes  off. 

Now  Jersey.  o.  M. 

As  often  stated  hen*  ringworm  is  due 
to  a  vegetable  paras'te  which  lives  on 
damp  walls  and  woodwork  as  well  as  on 
the  skin.  To  get  rid  of  it  the  stable 
should  be  cleansed,  disinfected,  white¬ 
washed.  lighted  and  ventijated.  Scrub 
and  scrape  each  affected  spot  clean  and 
then  nib  in  iodine  ointment  every  other 
day  uutil  well.  The  disease  is  conta¬ 
gious.  A.  s.  A. 


Why  Lose 
money — 


SWHBe  and  gfain  when  a  "New-Way"  ^  ftp - ® 

All  purpOSe  and  Binder  Engine  ^ 

-will  save  it  for  you.  This  is  a 
fact  and  not  a  supposition  as 

this  engine  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  the  great  harvest  fields  of 
Kansas,  and  other  grain  growing  centers — under  wet.  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  extremely  dry  and  hot  weather — and  has  made  good! 


whether  on  Grain  or  Corn  Binders,  or  general  farm  work. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Big  Free  Golden  Harvest  Folder 
containing  valuable  information  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Write  for  it  today.  A 


1 0  Hale  St.,  ILamm®*  mmm&m*  W.S.A. 


mammm a 


_  The  one  great  convincing 
engine  value.  Fairbanks-Morse 
y  quality— sendee— dependability — at  a 

popular  price,  tells  the  story. 

* ‘More  Than  Rated  Power 
and  a  Wonder  at  the  Price” 

Simple  —  Light  Weight  —  Substantial  —  Fool-proof  Construc¬ 
tion  —  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore  —  Leak-proof  Compression 
—  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting  even  in 
cold  weather.  Low  first  cost  —  low  fuel  cost— low  mainten¬ 
ance  cost.  Long,  efficient,  economical  “power  service.” 

See  the  “Z”  and  You’ll  Buy  It 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

All  Fairbanks-Morse  dealers  sell  **j Z”  eittfines  on  a  zone  carload  low 
Jrcight  Oasis,  If  you  don't  know  the  local  dealer  write  us. 


i.  r*H.R 

OnSkids  With 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 

$3850 

3  H.  P.  $68  6  M.  P.  $119 
All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

l Effective  Aj,r.  20, 1UW)  , 

Important  Dealer  Service 

When  you  buy  nn  engine 
from  your  dealer  you  deal 
with  a  local  rpprenentntivo 
of  thp  tn*smf*c.*tur«,ra.  He  » liurc u 
their  rci‘[»on»  th<MLv.  Jl<?  ofemrfa 
hfhimt  tb*»  #nginn  m*  mHIm.  m  m 
reuputiuible  to  voU.  He'd  lit  your 
nrrvioo  to  tbnt  you  nr*i  wtiie- 

Axid  Iip'ij  *>•  ncAf  ,v*'*u  an  v our 
tolophon*  xny  tmin  you  want  him* 


v.v.'.w  ,\v  v 


Make  Every  Minute  Count 


FY'-^V.r-  ■  •  Y:.  T 

f F-M  ; > ;  -  y-.w. 
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International  w 
Cultivators 


ARE  you  farming  large  fields  of  corn  ?  .  Is 
labor  scarce?  Do  you  have  to  pay  high 
wages  for  it?  Do  you  ever  have  backward  seasons  when 
every  minute  of  good  cultivating  weather  is  precious? 

If  you  have  any  of  these  conditions  you  need  an  International 
two-row  cultivator.  With  it,  one  man  can  do  as  much  work  as 
two  without  it,  and  in  half  the  time. 

The  two-row  cultivator  has  the  International  parallel  gang 
movement  which,  once  familiar  to  a  corn  grower,  always  sends 
him  back  for  an  International  when  be  buys  a  cultivator.  Each 
gang  lias  a  separate  adjustment  for  depth.  Each  gang,  or  each 
pair  of  gangs,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  independently.  The 
clearance  space  is  unusually  high,  because  the  strong  U-section 
ctael  frame  needs  no  truss.  "  You  change  your  arch  widths  with¬ 
out  using  a  wrench. 

The  full  line  of  International  cultivators  includes  walking,  com¬ 
bination,  side-hill,  and  riding  one-row  cultivators,  besides  the 
two-row  described  above.  Ask  your  local  dealer  to  shovv  you 
these  cultivators,  or  write  us  for  catalogues  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Do  Dot  buy  a  cultivator  almost  as  good  when  you  can 
get  the  best.  Write  us  to  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

VV  (Incorporated) 

m  CHICAGO  USA  f|| 

wf  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


iiverefi  at  Boston  freight  )>oints  for  Aroos¬ 
took  Green  Mountains,  and  .$1  for  Cob- 

_  biers.  There  is  no  demand  for  Maine 

Centra]  stock.  Potatoes  are  offered  quite 
liberally  at  these  prices.  Demand  seems 
very  slack,  the  buyers  talking  a  still  low- 
yes  er  market.  Several  lots  have  been  shipped 
.768  to  Cuba  the  past  fortnight.” 

.769 

VEALS  IX  LIBERAL  SUPPLY. 

,772  t  eal  prices  are  down  three  cents,  and 
774  ]t  is  hard  to  get  more  than  14  cents  for 

778  best  lots,  heavy  weight  and  well  finished, 
while  fair  to  good  lots  .sell  at  11  and  12 
cents.  Eastern  lambs 

793  t'ly-  but  very  few  _  _ 

794  season  am)  the  juice  holds  at.  15  to  It; 
802  cents.  Hothouse  lambs  are  in  better 

supply,  ,$10  for  best  lots,  and  $5  to  $8 
798  for  poorer. 

1IAY  MAHKET  STEADY. 

'68  Chore  is  an  increased  supply  of  lower 
77,  grades.  Said  C.  F.  &  G.  \\\  Eddy,  “The 
771  market  is  firm  on  the  better  grades,  but 
weak  on  the  poorer  grades, 

779  arc  coming  in  moderately.  Best 

78t  arc  quoted  $28  to  $20  and  lower  „ _ 

SIN  to  $20.  There  is  much  old  bay  left 
782  over,  but  mostly  of  lower  grades.  The 

782  season  is  late  and  nothing  has  been 

783  kfarnml  of  the  new  crop.  There  *is  some 

784  demand  for  clover  hav  bv  nearby  cow 

784  feeders.  They  pay  $1$  t<>"  $20.  We  do 
?85  nn*:  look  for  higher  prices  for  the  ordiu- 

785  ary  grades  of  hay.  Choice  hay  may  go 
'85  a  little  higher  before  the  new  crop  comes 

«s  in.” 


farm  horses.  $ltlO  to  $175.  At  one  auc¬ 
tion  here  this  Spring  fine  hay  (not  Tim 
"thy)  loose  in  the  mow,  brought  $12  pel 
ton.  Good  Timothy  hay  brings  $22  per 
ton.  Corn  00c  per  hit.:  oats  54c  to  5Sc; 
potatoes  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu. :  seed 
potatoes  $4.2.»  to  $y.4>0  per  sack;  eggs 
24q  per  doz.  a.  e.  it. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

May  0.  The  prices  we  are  receiving 
for  milk  are  about  five  cents  higher  than 
they  were  one  year  ago:  for  May  milk 
$1.20  per  hundred.  Generally  cows  have 
ire  in  light  sup-  wintered  well  on  farms  where  they  tire 
are  wanted  at  this  ;,t  n*l  up-to-date.  Some  places  tin  hay 

has  been  very  poor  quality,  and  cew.s 
look  pretty  thin.  There  is  a  ^shortage  of 
hay,  many  loads  being  bought  to  help 
out.  Feed  is  high.  Prices  for  milk  do 
not  correspond,  tirade  cows  are  worth 
from  $7.>  to  $100.  It  is  a  fine  growing 
time  at  present,  though  a  backward 
S  >ring.  Ground  just  getting  dried  out 
....  enough  for  plowing.  p.  a.  s. 

Shipments  ,  Georgetown  Station,  X.  Y. 

grades  ■ _  _ _ 

grades  . 
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after  cows  and 
35  and  board, 
in,  Greenwich, 


once,  a  good  man  for  ger 
must  be  a  good  milker  and  tr 
10  for  an  A  1  man,  try  season 
arettes.”  LOUIS  ZIMMER, 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  hold  withand  without,  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  isapbllanthrop- 
io  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


If  you  build  or  renew 
your  roof  use 


g  HUDSON 

^  Asphalt  Shingles 


P  tO'XSSBSSy  ffl&t  V  -  5  Fire  resisting  and  load 

,-Va  - e^v-pn'rif.  Sainlm-,  lY.-e.Ask 

•“  IMWl  for  Shingling  A  ids  Xo.  83 

ASPHALT  REAOV  ROOF  INC  CO., Room  483.  9  Ctmtch  SI.,Ne»Vork  C.ly 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  revived  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  deportment  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  ir.nlera  to  supply  each  other's  wards, 
tr  you  Want  to  buy  or  w-U  or  exchange,  male 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  be  ..  i.Ynts  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  m.tne  and  address  must  bo 
CQlinhd  ,-ik  part  "f  IK-)  uihorliseincnt  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  I’rddjiet.s.  11. -ip  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  adm.tr>  d.  For  suhwr.t>ci-s  only.  Taut¬ 
er*.  Jobbers  ami  p- ti.-rat  hianufartuivrs’  aiuonnce- 
1  meats  not  admitted  litre.  1 'mil try.  Eggs  and  other 

live  stock  adVentsemcnls  will  go  mirier  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  Mil-  column 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  tallowing  week's  issue. 


1 .  t  EL — Refined. 

hoard1  '.tr  farm 
Yorker. 


will  do  housework  for  summer 
.  BOX  133b,  care  Rural  New¬ 


ly  A  \  IT:  0 — Single,  experienced 
'n  work  on  farm  by  month;  1 
DE  LAND,  Elba.  X.  Y. 


i.  temperate  man 
references.  H.  C. 


1  OR  RENT — Alfalfa,  dairy  raueli.  fully  stocked 
renter  tufy  half  stock.  C.  W.  HYATT 
Nortbam.  Nev. 


Boston  Produce  Markets  &  £  'tip-!  ?wiS*h£ 

(Continued  from  page  707)  20c‘;  eggs  2<)e  ;  _wh(>A 

arrival  of  delayed  receipts.  In  the  near-  .Viml,!'*  wi'm!  !•!'  ~  n' 
by  line  (lie  only  feature  is  the  increased  *  U  -T  '  ,sn. '  ' 

arrival  of  fw.1.  iliiolclhiss.  -|W  .re  JKi  J  I V  ha  f  ' 
quoted  at  2o  to  20  cents.  Broilers  are  oj  •  ,  ,, 

off  three  cents,  and  quoted  at  40  to  42  ^‘PP-nsburg.  Pa. 
cents,  dressed  weight,  and  22  to  25  cents  Our  chief  industry 
live  weight.  Fowls  are  3s  to  20  cents  are  geting  ItF^c  for 

’■ve  weight  and  22  cents  dressed  weight,  retails  at  40c  jier  1 

These  are  for  native  stock  Most  live  22c  per  doz.  I’otati 
fowls  sent  to  market  from  distant  points  wholesale.  Hay  $10 
are  of  poor  grade.  The  i-lioiee  stock  from  <  tats  50c  per  bu. 

is  shipped  dressed  weight,  kef.  Cows  si  ll  from 
Boston  the  poultrymen  do  not  recent  dairy  sale  in  n 
but  ship  all  sur-  average  of  $01  was  p 
cattle. 

Ogdeusburg,  X.  Y. 

M  ay  5.  This  is  principally  a  gar¬ 
dening  section,  supplemented  "more  or 
less  with  small  fruits  and  poultry  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  our  market,  and  if  one  is 
properly  equipped  and  can  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer,  we  can  do  as  well  as  any¬ 
where.  But  prices  received  at  wholesale 
do  not  jiiiy  for  the  time  consumed  in 
getting  a  load  to  market  at  times.  We 
have  not  eiolved  to  the  point  of  auc¬ 
tion  sales  down  here,  but  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  the  “everyone  for  himself”  idea 
and  instead  organize  on  the  cooperative 
basis,  there  would  be  more  cause  for  gen¬ 
uine  optimism.  As  it  is.  the  “prospect” 
is  the  most  encouraging  thing  every 
Spring,  hut  a  poor  thing  to  buy  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  with.  There  is  not.  much 
to  sell  just  now.  Rhubarb  and  radishes 
$1  to  $2  per  100  bunches,  wholesale, 
Asparagus  20c  to  25c  per  hunch  at  re¬ 
tail.  Spinach  15c  per  half  peck,  retail; 
eggs  20c  per  doz.  On  account  of  our 
distance  from  market  and  valuable  time 
consumed,  we  are  compelled  to  sell  most¬ 
ly  at  wholesale.  B  A 

McKee  City,  X.  ,T. 

May  5.  Dairying  and  potatoes  are  the 
lifincipa,!  et.ips  here.  At  an  auction  sale 
May  4  one  cow  sold  at  $70.25  and  one 
tor  $42.2.,).  Potatoes  have  been  selling 
at  $1  per  bu..  but  two  men  arc  asking 
25  for  seed  potatoes.  Our  milk  is 
sold  to  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  is  as  follows:  Apr.  $1.40; 
May  $  1.10;  June  $1.1)5:  July  $1.20; 
Aug.  $1.15;  Sejit.  $1.50.  There  is  a  10c 
premium  for  barn  score,  also  2c  for  test 
above  2.8  up  to  4.5,  The  company  has 
given  notice  that  an  increase  of  30c  per 
cwt.  will  be  paid  for  the  months  of 
April  ami  May.  w.  A.  m. 

Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

May  8.  Milk  is  the  main  staple  in 
this  section,  and  brings,  at  wholesale, 
from  2 to  -1 14 e  per  quart;  retail  price 
in  the  city  8  to  9c.  Xo  butter  made 
here;  we  pay  from  22  to  42c  per  lb. 
.Milch  cows  bring  $70  to  $110.  Pigs, 
six  to  eight  weeks  old.  $4  each.  Green 
Western  horses,  weighing  1250  lbs.  and 
over,  cost  $225  to  $275:  under  1000  lbs. 
in  weight,  $150  to  $375;  ao  Trim  ted 


>K — Tlie  Fraleigh  homestead,  165  saves, 
I  in  Red  I  foot;,  Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y., 
rigid  ami  within  the  apple  belt  of  the 
alley.  Ill  health  I  he  only  motive  for 
Description  and  details  on  request, 
o  resident  owner.  RICHARD  E. 
II.  Red  Hook,  X.  Y,.  K.  F.  p.  45. 


MISSOURI  CHAIN  and  Fertilizer  Drill,  with 
all  feoossorics :  cost  $S5;  used  one  sen  son;  j  no - 
i  i rally  new:  will  sa.-rilieo:  no  longer  requited. 
I  cX  132-1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UHOICKST  new  Vermont  inajile 
per  gallon:  sugar  in  5  and  10 
r  er  ll>.:  sugar  in  1  lb.  bricks 
JAY  T.  SMITH.  Rupert.  VI. 


GUARANTEED  I’IRE  MAPLE  SYRUP— Very 
finest  ouality,  new  ero|i.  t  rier  SI. 25  jn-r  gni- 
hm.  S7  per  ease  «i  gallons  11  pound  weight. 
RANSOM  FARM.  Chagrin  ('alls,  Ohio, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 35  acres,  eapa- 
.  new  buildings,  huge  dwelling,  fin- 
<•  reasonable  terms.  ARMSTRONG 
Beverly.  X.  J. 


other  sections 

hut  near 

bother  to  dross  poultry 
plus  stock  alive.  lienee,  the  average 
quality  of  nearby  stock  is  better.  Guin¬ 
eas  arc  out  of  the  market.  Farmers  arc 
advised  to  got  into  raising  guineas.  The 
demand  is  going  to  improve  every  year. 
They  take  the  place  of  game,  and  the 
game  laws  arc  growing  more  strict  every 
year.  Wo  are  not  allowed  to  sell  par¬ 
tridge,  grouse,  etc.,  and  the  only  substi¬ 
tutes  jive  young  guineas.  They  sell  in 
the  Fall  when  about  three  pound  size  at 
$3  to  $3.50  per  pair  live  weight.” 

APPLES  BLOW  AND  DRAGGING. 

Choice  apples  sell  readily  because  the 
sujiply  at  this  season  is  light,  but  ordin¬ 
ary  stock  moves  very  slowly.  A  leading 
dealer  quotes  fresh  packed  Xo.  1  Bald¬ 
wins  at  $2  and  $2.75  and  Ben  Davis  at 
$2  and  $2.25.  Cold  storage  New  York 
State  Baldwins  at  $2  to  $2.25.  A  few 
Boston  stored  Baldwins  are  sold  as  high 
as  $1.  This  dealer  re|>orts  he  has  han¬ 
dled  one  thousand  barrels  of  fresh  packed 
apjtles  since  the  first  of  the  week.  South¬ 
ern  strawberries  are  becoming  very 
abundant,  and  the  prices  is  close  to  the 
bottom  already  at  a  range  of  six  to  3.5 
cents  per  quart. 

VEGETABLE  MARKET  UNEVEN. 

Native  cabbages  are  closing  out  very 
firm  at  $2  per  barrel  for  choice  lots. 
Hoots  hold  about  as  last  quoted,  $5  cents 
for  beets,  $3.25  for  carrots,  50  cents  for 
parsnips.  Hothouse  lettuce  is  still  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices,  although  somewhat  off  $1 
trout  the  top  at  $1.25  |>>>r  box.  Radishes 
are  still  high  at  $3.75.  and  tomatoes  are 
much  lower  at  to  cents.  Native  outdoor 
rhubarb  sells  around  two  cents.  Hot¬ 
house  beets  $1  to  $1.25  per  dozen.  Hot¬ 
house  encumbers  No.  1  are  $2  to  $5. 
Mint  is  50  and  75  cents  per  dozen,  and 
native  dandelions  25  to  20  cents  iier  bush¬ 
el.  Some  of  the  nearby  growers  arc 
using  a  machine  to  cut  the  dandelions 
just  below  the  surface,  operating  mton 
the  principle  of  the  scuffle  hoe. 

POTATO  MARKET  WEAK. 

Receipts  are  not  very  heavy,  but  thci’e 
is  apparently  plenty  of  stock  ready  to 
c«me  forward  if  wanted.  Quotations  for 
Maine  Green  Mountains  are  $2.25  with 
freight  charge.  Said  the  Produce  Co¬ 
operative  Sales  Co.:  "The  market  in 
bulk  is  on  a  basis  of  $1.05  per  bushel  de- 


ST’EAM  TRAi'TDiN  ENGINE  ffte.  r  lr 
power,  for  threshing,  hauling  ami  nil  power 
purpose*.  Extra  set  of  wheels  for  rolling  reads. 
BOX  333,  Telia lly.  X.  J. 


75  ACRES. 

.•lmled. 

( leorirr-town, 


well  located,  crops,  stock,  tools  in 
Dark  possession.  F.  M.  RAND, 
Del. 


E  or  to  rent,  village  property.  J.  C, 
Ghent.  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  MARKET  P0ULTUYMAN.  thirty 
years  in  handling  large  poultry  and  duck 
plants,  desires  position  on  estnbishetf  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  tmild  new  plant;  strictly  soRer: 
married;  no  children:  splendid  references  from 
fornii-r  employers.  Address  BOX  1303,  •  are 

Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  SALE  Established  summer  hoarding  house, 
accommodates  flftj  guests,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  heating  and  fishing,  with  128-acre  dairy 
farm,  enginery  on  farm.  Price  eighty  Cellars 
per  acre.  Send  for  illustrated  description. 
WILLOW  BROOK  COTTAGE.  Wullkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  milkers  in  certified  dairy 
on  Long  Island.  Experienced  men  only  need 
apply.  Wages  $35  nncf  hoard.  Address  Pi'X 
131-1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  40  acres  wood,  water,  fruit, 
ings.  pleasant  location.  AUSTIN 
New  Hartford.  Ct. 


WANTED — Solicr  and  faithful  man  for  main 
help  <>n  small  dairy  farm.  Also  housekeeper, 
good  home  for  young  couple.  D.  A.  KNEEI.AND, 
Mountain  Home  Farm,  \\T  itsfietd,  Vr. 


FoR  SALE— -100  aere  fruit  farm,  high  state  eul 
I  n  ation,  ideal  location.  Maine's  best  apple 
belt.  "EAST  VIEW  FARM,”  Monmouth.  Me. 


FOR  SALE— Hill  farm. 

20  Puis  hay;  stock 
THAYER.  East  Alston, 1 


fine  view.  SO  acres  eut 
furniture,  etc.  H.  It. 
New  Hampshire. 


“WANTED  -Good  dry  hand  milker  and  general 
baud.  Good  chance  for  energetic  man.  Ref¬ 
erence  required.  SATTERTT I  WAIT,  Eagles 
Nest,  X.  C. 


30  ACRE  FARM 
cliiibtl.  S3.S00. 
nersville.  Pa. 


stock,  crops,  machinery  in 
JOSEPH  SCIl  A  F  FT,  Kiut 


FARM  BOOKKEEPER  WANTED— Expo 
farm  cost  accounts  and  double  entry: 
C.  DRY-SHALE  BLACK.  Somerville.  X.  J 


SALE — Vermont  farm,  sixty  acres  wood  lot,  or 
i. hard’,  spring  water,  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit 
town  one  mile:  part  cash.  BLACKSHAW,  (it 
Spring  St..  Hartford.  Conti. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  job.  farm  or  country  es¬ 
tate:  married  until,  one  child,  expert,  tio  booze, 
ahy  place  in  F.  S.,  lir-si  service  rendV-red.  good 
pay  wanted:  state  y.uir  case.  Address  WORKER, 
Box  1330,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FOR  SAFE — Farm,  53  acres. 'near  Ithaca,  X  Y. 

Large  barn,  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  Mile 
and  one-ball'  from  station.  31.10*1.  Write  L.  H. 
'.AN  KIRK,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 


EXPERIENCED  POULTllYM  A N  de-ares  |  ..si 
tion,  charge  of  moderate  sized  plant  or  gentle 
man’s  private  place  i  referred.  Temperate 

strictly  reliable,  good  references,  RoX  1331 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  thoroughly  understands 
feeding,  breeding  amt  core  of  pure-bred  swine. 
Ph-asc  give  age.  nationality,  experie  a?  ami 
wages  required.  BOX  1323.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First  class  <-a?pi>nfei .  thoroughly 
competent,  married,  m.  young  children;  i. .  tis- 
tomeil  to  work  on  gentlemen's  estates:  to  take 
care  of  all  farm  mach'nery  aid  iuipleuK.it*:  must 
lit-  a  good  all  around  mechanic;  able  to  read 
plans:  strictly  temperate:  wages  .$70  a  month 
with  house  and  wood.  Give  age.  nationality 
end  semi  ropy  of  references.  BOX  1332,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACRE  with  si x  room  cottage:  als< 
farm  laud;  reasonable."  H. 
)UK,  Smilhtowu  Brunet),  Long  Island, 


WANTED—  \n  all  round  farm  hand  on  privat* 
place.  No  booster.  Apply  ALBERT  CARLSON 
Supt.,  Greeiitira.s  farm.  Monroe.  X.  Y, 


WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  in  general 
farm  work.  One  who  does  not  drink  or  Use 
tobacco  pro f erred’.  Hours,  5  A.  M.  to  P.  M. 
Wages  $30  per  month  hoard  and  washing,  ret' 
ei-ciices  required.  Apply  to  A.  E.  BARTLOW. 
It.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Niv.-rville.  N.  Y. 


ONE  BLOCK  in  Gloversville 
cry  and  ice  cream  business. 
OS  Bleeeker  St..  Gloversville, 


suitable  for  cream 
.  GEORGE  LEXZ 


$35  PER  MONTH  for  experienced  farm  hand  of 
good  habits:  references.  JAMES  RoAT,  Can- 
rmbtigiiH,  N.  Y. 


£ar 


35  horsepower 


Roadster  $675 

Model  <53B  £o.b.  Toledo* 


As  a  rule  automobile  prices  vary 

according  to  power. 

% 

The  $695  Overland  is  the  one  big, 
important,  outstanding  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Because  we  build  twice  as  many 
cars  as  any  other  producer  of  automobiles 
of  like  class — 

We  can  price  this  car  way  below  its 
power  class — nearly  $200  below. 

Another  heavy  shortage  this  spring 
is  almost  certain. 

Order  yours  now  to  avoid  delayed 
delivery. 

Catalog  on  request — please  address  Dept.  12  < 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A.n 


v  ujj.  nxv  y  , 


I’j  \  V  JLWIA1Y,  J.  <  ,  XJjltJ. 


No.  4::T9. 


The  Great  Need  of  Industrial  Alcohol 

A  Much  Neglected  Opportunity 

IN  these  days,  when  prohibitive  gasoline  prices  are 
being  approached,  the  query  often  comes  to  mind, 
“What  about  denatured  alcohol?”  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  a  nation-wide  agitation  was 
created  in  behalf  of  this  type  of  liquid  fuel.  The 
government  made  recognition  of  the  general  demand 


farm  tractors  were  comparatively  unknown,  as  well 
as  various  other  uses  to  which  gasoline  is  now  put 
on  modern  farms. 

The  price  of  gasoline  is  now  soaring  to  unheard-of 
quotations.  With  more  uses  for  the  fluid  and  in¬ 
creased  centers  of  production  the  cost  steadily  ad¬ 
vances.  In  the  meantime  we  do  not  hear  anything 
about  denatured  alcohol.  It  never  was  a  competitor 
of  alcohol,  in  this  country,  and  present  prospects 


belt  of  Western  New  York.  There  would  be  no  ham¬ 
let  in  the  thousands  of  acres  producing  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  would  not  directly  share  in  the  won¬ 
derful  impetus  added  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
section.  It  has  been  estimated  that  annually  enough 
waste  product,  now  so  called,  is  rejected  from  the 
industry  of  fruit  and  vegetable  production  to  supply 
every  internal  combustion  engine  in  this  country 
with  alcohol.  You  will  have  to  read  that  more  than 
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The  Two  Youngest  Children  and  11  Grandchildren  of  an  R.  N.-Y.  Reader. 

for  a  cheap  competitor  of  gasoline  in  the  days  when  do  not  speak  too  well  of  the  future.  Why  is  tlii 
the  latter  sold  for  about  half  its  present  market  so?  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  It  is  said  that  dt 
price.  The  recognition  extended  to  the  point  of  natured  alcohol  can  be  made  from  such  agricultura 


governmental  arrangement  of  the  system  under 
which  il  should  he  produced.  At  that  time  we  saw 
much  in  the  public  press  of  the  great  value  to  the 
farmer  accruing  from  the  utilization  of  his  waste 
products  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  conversion 
into  denatured  spirit.  In  those  days  the  ratio  of 
farmers  owning  autos  was  considerably  less,  and 


do  not  speak  too  well  of  the  future.  Why  is  this 
so?  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  It  is  said  that  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  can  be  made  from  such  agricultural 
by-products  as  apple  cores,  peelings  and  pomace,  cull 
potatoes  and  other  farm  products  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  comparatively  little  marketable  value.  Bo 
great  would  be  the  commercial  value  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  lo  the  section  of  New  York  in  which  I  live  that 
modestly  speaking  I  would  not  want  to  estimate 
its  probable  benefit  to  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable 
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once  to  grasp  its  full  meaning.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  suffering  a  great  dearth  of  gasoline,  with 
price  continually  skyrocketing,  and  at  the  same  time 
enough  residue  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
is  allowed  to  continue  in  waste  to  spin  every  engine 
in  the  country. 

Some  time  ago,  after  receiving  one  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  laying  great  stress  on  the  possibilities  in  using 
waste  products  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  W.  F. 
Kittleherger.  of  the  Webster.  N.  Y.,  canning  factory. 
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took  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  as  he  had  large  quantities  of 
waste  material  at  his  disposal  in  the  canning  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Kittleherger  took  a  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  had  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Department,  calling  its  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  annually  throwing  away  tons  of  by¬ 
products  from  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  other  ma¬ 
terial,  which  to  his  knowledge  were  used  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Europe  in  the  making  of  alcohol.  lie 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  in  the  installing  of  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  at  his  own  expense,  merely  asking  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  services  of  a  competent  man  to  as¬ 
sist  in  accomplishing  such  things  as  the  Department 
claimed  could  lie  done,  Then  Mr,  Kittleherger  took 
the  matter  up  with  his  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  hut  the  only  satisfaction  he  got  was  a 
letter  from  the  Department  saying  that,  it  had  not 
vet  been  able  to  devise  a  system  whereby  alcohol 
could  be  made  commercially  cheap  enough  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  use  in  competition  with  gasoline.  This,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fad  that  Europe  has  made  alco¬ 
hol  for  years  from  the  by-products  named,  and  it 
is  being  used  there  in  large  quantities. 

It  seems  odd  enough  that  in  this  country,  where 
the  consumption  of  liquid  fuel  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  adaptation  of  this  cheap 
fuel  would  he  so  long  delayed.  We  credit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  initiative  amounting  to  rare  dar¬ 
ing,  but  at.  times  the  fore  rank  standing  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  falls  down  completely.  For  years  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  been  familiar  with  alcohol  as 
a  fuel.  We  practically  know  nothing  about  it.  More 
and  more  will  there  be  the  urgent  need  of  additional 
supplies  of  fuel,  not  only  as  in  competition  with 
gasoline,  but  as  supplementary  with  it,  To  the 
farmer,  as  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  a  new 
vogue  of  things,  this  question  comes  squarely.  As 
he  secured  the  parcel  post  and  its  blessings,  so  also 
can  he  secure,  denatured  alcohol,  even  make  it  on 
his  farm,  but  he  must  first  want  to  make  it,  and 
want  it  hard  enough  to  go  after  it.  The  farmer  is 
not  unreasonable  in  his  asking  and  never  has  been. 
He  can  have  much  of  his  mechanical  work  done 
through  this  agency  if  he  will  only  demand  it.  and 
make  plain  his  rights  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

New  York.  a.  h.  pulver. 

It.  n.-Y. — The  farmers  did  more  than  any  other 
class  to  obtain  the  legislation  for  free  denatured 
alcohol.  They  were  plainly  deceived  and  used  by  the 
manufacturing  interests. 


Poison  Ivy:  The  Plant  and  Its  Poison 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  use  to  destroy  poison 
ivy  roots  in  ground  that  is  to  be  used  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses?  MRS.  W.  W.  K. 

New  York. 

RFBBINO  out  is  the  only  method  to  destroy 
poison  ivy  roots,  and  if  your  garden  is  given 
clean  cultivation  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  control 
and  eradicate  the  pest,  as  the  tops  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  frequent,  hoeing,  and  the  roots  dis¬ 
turbed  by  preliminary  working.  It  is  in  meadows, 
pastures  and  undisturbed  shrubbery,  woodlands  or 
roadsides,  that  the  poison  ivy  becomes  a  pest.  In 
addition  to  grubbing  out  and  frequent  cutting  while 
in  full  growth,  patches  of  poison  ivy  may  he  de¬ 
stroyed  by  covering  with  dry  brush  and  burning. 
One  of  our  correspondents  tells  us  this  gives  him  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  the  roots  being  weakened  or  killed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  top  in  the  full  growing 
season,  (living  a  heavy  spraying  of  hot  brine  de¬ 
stroys  the  top  and  weakens  the  root,  but  like  the 
burning,  this  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  A  person  engaged  in  grubbing  out  or  other¬ 
wise  working  among  poison  ivy,  if  not  immune  to 
its  effects,  will  do  well  to  rub  olive  oil  over  the  face, 
neck  or  other  exposed  portions  of  the  skin:  this 
often  prevents  poisoning.  Pure  olive  oil,  in  most 
cases,  relieves  the  eruption  caused  by  poisoning. 
Overalls  or  other  garments  used  when  working 
among  the  plant  often  retain  enough  of  the  volatile 
oil  that  causes  the  poisoning  to  affect  sensitive  skin 
for  some  time  afterwards.  The  burning  of  the 
plants,  or  of  dry  wood  on  which  the  vines  have 
grown,  may  cause  inflamed  eyes  or  sore  throat, 
when  a  sensitive  person  is  exposed  to  the  fumes. 

We  have  printed,  from  time  to  time,  many  reme¬ 
dies  for  ivy  poisoning.  As  the  poisonous  property 
is  in  a  volatile  oil,  ordinary  washing  with  soap  and 
water  does  not  remove  it  all,  but  it  is  removed  by 
swabbing  with  ether  or  grain  alcohol.  One  physi¬ 
cian  tells  us  that  in  a  ease  of  poisoning  remedies 
are  much  more  efficacious  if  the  skin  is  first,  washed 
off  with  absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  ether.  The 
usual  prescription  for  ivy  poisoning  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate)  iu  GO  per 
cent,  alcohol;  other  standard  remedies  are  extract 
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of  grin  deli  a  or  witch  hazel.  The  witch  hazel  seems 
more  active  if  heated  before  application.  Another 
remedy  from  which  readers  report  excellent  results 
is  one  teaspoonful  permanganate  of  potash  in  one 
quart  of  water.  Still  another  soothing  lotion  is  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  chloride  of  lime,  in  one 
pint  of  soft  water. 

If  one  has  reason  to  fear  ivy  poisoning  when  out 
in  the  woods  or  fields,  there  are  two  common  weeds 
that  are  said  to  possess  remedial  properties,  the  rib- 
grass  or  English  plantain  and  jewelweed  or  touch- 
me-not.  In  either  ease  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  poisoned  skin.  The  jew¬ 
elweed  is  very  often  found  growing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  poison  ivy  and  as  the  fresh  plant,  boiled 
in  lard,  has  been  used  in  medical  practice  as  an 
ointment  for  itching  sores  it  is  quite  possible  that 
its  juice  may  possess  the  value  ascribed  to  it  iu  ivy 
poisoning. 


Wasted  Potash — Can  It  Be  Saved? 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  of  tobacco  it  is 
the  most  uneconomic  crop  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  year's  crop  runs  over  1,000,000,000 
pounds  and  takes  from  the  soil  at  least  35.000.000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  7,000,000  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nearly  50,000,000  pounds  of  potash.  There 
is  practically  no  return  for  this  great  drain  upon 
the  soil.  Tobacco  gives  no  food  value  whatever, 
and  when  used  for  smoking,  the  ashes  are  mostly 
wasted.  All  other  crops  which  take  from  the  land 
in  this  way  give  back  something  of  material  value 
in  food  or  fibre  or  fertilizer.  Tobacco  gives  neither, 
and  sections  where  it  is  grown  must  import  more 
and  more  plant  food.  Prof.  King  pointed  out  the 
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fact  that  China  is  importing  tobacco  and  paying 
either  in  cash  or  in  needed  food  products.  As  the 
tobacco  adds  nothing  to  the  Chinese  soil  as  other 
food  imports  do  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  Chinese  must  give  up  tobacco  or  give  up  their 
soil.  The  present,  shortage  of  commercial  potash  is 
leading  to  all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  saving  wastes. 
At  a  recent,  scientific  meeting  in  England  the  fol¬ 
lowing  novel  suggestion  was  made  by  one  speaker-. 

By  the  systematic  collection  of  tobacco  ash  from  pipe 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  hotel  and  restaurant 
keepers  would  be  doing  a  national  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  their  incomes.  He  suggested  that 
every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  public  house  should  have 
its  tobacco  ash  tub  into  which  tobacco  ash  trays  from 
the  smoke-room,  etc.,  should  be  emptied,  and  that,  a 
combination  should  be  formed  fi>r  its  collection  and  sale 
to  the  artificial  manure  maker  or  the  manufacturing 
chemist.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  and  cigars  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  March  31.  1913.  to  March 
31.  1914,  was  in  round  numbers  44,529  tons.  'l'liis, 
when  burnt,  would  give  13,359  tons  of  ash.  If  the  ash 
contained  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  potash  (which  was  a 
low  estimate)  we  had  2.072  tons  of  potash,  and  as 
kainit  only  contained  12.5  per  cent,  of  potash,  we  were 
throwing  away  annually  potash  equivalent  to  21,370 
tons  of  kainit. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  such  suggestion  will  be 
carried  out  in  our  age.  but  it  shows  what  could  he 
clone  if  science  were  free  to  work  through  our  or¬ 
dinary,  everyday  life  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  A  corn 
cob  does  not  seem  a  very  large  proposition,  yet  last 
year  the  four  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  produced  1,081,014,000  bushels  of  corn. 
This  meai..  not  far  from  120.000  tons  of  potash  in 
The  corn  cobs  alone.  Ii‘  this  war  should  continue 
much  longer  it  will  become  a  profitable  business  for 
some  one  to  collect  corncobs  in  these  Western  States 
and  burn  them  for  the  potash  which  they  contain. 


The  War  and  the  Weather 

Today  we  had  another  hard  shower,  and  the  ground 
had  just  begun  to  dry  off  nicely.  There  is  very  little 
grain  sown  yet  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Some  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  plowing  yet,  as  last  Fall  it  was  so  wet 
many  fields  could  not  be  plowed.  There  is  a  question 
about  all  this  rainfall,  and  last  Winter  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  Prof.  Myers  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y„  a  balloon 
expert  and  a  man  who  probably  understands  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  said  last  Summer  that  the  war  in  Europe  was 
the  cause  of  tlie  heavy  rains.  He  based  bis  statement 
on  the  fact  that  When  we  have  forest  tires  the  large 
rains  come  outside  of  the  burning  district,  "as  the  air  is 
so  filled  with  smoke  and  gas.  rain  will  not  fall  there, 
but  must  seek  an  outlet  elsewhere,  therefore  goes  where 
the  air  is  clear.  No  doubt  some  rain  falls  in  Europe, 
but  we  are  getting  more  than  our  share  I  believe,  and 
then  some.  Also  these  thunder  showers;  it  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Per¬ 
haps  all  the  nitrogen  that  is  being  shot  up  over  there 
lxi s  something  to  do  with  them.  Let  us  hear  about  this. 
If. we  are  going  to  have  a  wet  season  let  us  prepare; 
we  can  mount  the  tools  to  be  used  this  Summer  on 
boats  and  go  to  it.  .toon  n.  Schuyler. 

New  York. 

S  to  the  supposed  effect  of  this  war,  my  first 
point  is  that  conditions  have  not  been  more 
abnormal  since  its  beginning  than  in  many,  many 
other  years.  The  same  causes,  therefore,  that  would 
account  for  such  a  season  as  that  of  1907,  which 
was  more  backward,  cold  and  rainy  than  this  year 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  should  also  he  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  conditions  in  1915  and  1910. 

Our  records  showed  March  and  April  of  last  year 
to  he  exceptionally  dry;  March  was  the  driest  month 
in  this  State  in  20  years  or  as  long  as  comparative 
data  are  available,  the  next  driest  being  May,  1903: 
April  was  the  driest  April  in  15  years.  These  two 
months  were  within  the  period  of  intense  warfare. 
So  also  were  July  and  August  of  last  year,  which 
represent  the  opposite  extreme.  The  average  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  July  and  August 
together  amounted  to  12.01  inches,  surpassing  all 
records  for  these  two  months  in  any  of  the  last  20 
years.  All  of  which  merely  goes  to  show  that  ex¬ 
tremes  of  rainfall  and  the  drought  may  and  do  oc¬ 
cur.  war  or  no  war;  these  phenomena  of  the  weath¬ 
er  are  altogether  independent  of  the  war. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  liberated  by  cannonading, 
etc.,  is  of  course  large.  But  the  amount  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  or¬ 
dinary  air,  is  entirely  negligible  so  far  as  effects  on 
storm  formation  are  concerned.  A  knowledge  of 
elementary  meteorology  will  show  that  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  present  in  ordinary  air  over  a  single 
square  mile  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen  millions 
of  tons,  reckoning  only  the  air  to  a  height  of  about 
five  miles  or  that  part  of  the  air  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  storm  formation.  One  hundredth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  fourteen  million  tons  is  1.400  tons  or  an 
amount  which  for  each  square  mile  of  the  civilized 
part  of  the  world,  the  sum  total  of  Ihe  energy  of 
the  human  race  could  not  liberate  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen.  Then,  furthermore  the  nitrogen  man  lib¬ 
erates,  it  must  he  remembered  he  does  not  create, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  man  must 
draw  from  the  stores  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  and  else¬ 
where.  Hence,  we  have  a  process  of  merely  chang¬ 
ing  the  form  or  position  of  nitrogen,  rather  than  one 
of  materially  adding  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
the  atmosphere.  wilford  m.  wilbon, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Prof,  of  Meteorology. 


An  Old  Cure  for  “  Sweeny” 

THE  following  note  recently  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers.  We  referred  it  to  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der  whose  comments  follow : 

Raven xa.  Neb..  April  12.  -One  of  the  old-time  cures 
for  ‘’sweeny”  sin  adders  on  horses  was  brought  to  mind 
here  by  the  death  of  Ernest  Bkoebdopole’s  faithful  old 
driving  horse.  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  shoulder  of 
this  horse  was  lancerl  and  a  new  (lime  placed  in  the 
wound  to  cause  the  flesh  to  grow  back  in  natural  form. 
A  small  lump  on  the  shoulder  always  remained  and 
after  the  horse  hud  died  this  lump  was  cut  open.  Aside 
from  being  black  in  color  the  coin  was  not  disfigured. 
The  date.  1892,  is  as  plain  as  on  a  new  coiu. 

Years  ago  it  was  a  common  practice  to  slit  the 
skin  at  the  top  of  the  wasted  part  of  the  shoulder  in 
a  case  of  "sweeny.”  and  insert  a  silver  coin,  hut 
it  was  usual  to  invest  a  quarter  or  50-eent  piece  in 
this  "skin  game.”  The  writer  once  removed  a  black¬ 
ened  quarter  from  the  lower  part  of  a  Shetland 
pony’s  shoulder.  It  no  doubt  had  been  used  for 
sweeny  and  had  worked  its  way  downward  under 
the  skin.  Another  common  treatment,  still  prac¬ 
ticed,  was  to  blow  air  under  the  skin  by  means  of 
quill  and  then  work  the  air  downward  to  separate 
the  skin  from  the  flesh.  A  modern  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  injecting  a  small  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine  under  the  skin  at  the  top  of 
1  lie  wasted  shoulder  muscles  and  working  it  down¬ 
ward  by  massage.  In  all  of  these  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  intense  irritation  produced  stimulates  a 
flow  of  blood  which  builds  up  the  “perished”  mus¬ 
cle.  a.  s.  A. 
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being  lost  by  evaporation  than  at  any  other  time. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  potato  grower  should 
never  allow  any  other  work  to  keep  him  from  the 
potato  field.  One  hour’s  work  now  is  worth  several 
later. 

ELIMINATING  WEEDS.—' The  use  of  these  tillage 
tools  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  grow  potatoes 
with  very  few  weeds  and  with  but  little  hand  work. 
Even  in  as  wet  a  season  as  1915  I  had  ven  few 
weeds,  not  enough  to  bother  at  digging.  Very  few 
other  growers  in  this  section  were  able  to  use  dig¬ 
gers  because  the  wet  season  produced  a  mat  of 
weeds,  which  matted  the  sticky  soil  together. 
Where  weeds  are  kept  down  by  leveling  tools  and 
weeder  early  in  the  season  a  man  can  go  through  the 
rows  in  July  or  August  and  clip  out  those  that  have 
escaped  in  a  short  time  by  using  a  sharp  hoe.  Last 
year  the  Summer  grass  started  under  the  tops  after 
the  July  heavy  rains,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  the  field  twice.  T  have  so  few  of  the  weeds 
growing  from  seed,  like  ragweed,  smartweed,  pig¬ 
weed,  etc.,  that  sometimes  I  do  not  even  take  time 
to  go  all  over  the  held. 

CULTIVATORS. — Walking  and  riding  cultivators 
are  an  evolution  from  the  use  of  small  plows  to 
till  the  ground  between  the  rows.  This  evolution 


The  Care  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Handling 
Pakt  III. 

ARLY  CULTIVATION 


l  leave  the  ridge  left 
by  the  planter  till  after  the  first  rain  if  not  too 
long  delayed,  and  then  level.  I  prefer  if  possible  to 
do  this  just,  after  the  potato  sprouts  have  begun  to 
grow,  and  before  they  are  long  enough  to  be  broken 
off  by  the  grinding  of  the  soil  particles.  Formerly 
I  used  a  peg- tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth  slanting 
back  nearly  level  for  this  purpose.  As  my  soil  be¬ 
came  more  mellow  with  the  incorporation  of  plenty 
of  organic  matter,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  sods  and 
straw  plowed  under,  the  harrow  became  too  heavy. 
Next  I  used  a  plank  float.  This  was  even  worse, 
not  only  grinding  the  soil  too  much  about  the  young 
sprouts,  but  also  packing  the  soil,  a  bad  fault  for 
potatoes.  Now  I  have  built  a  leveling  tool  out  of 
plank  which  perfectly  levels  the  whole  surface  and 
kills  every  weed  in  the  soil,  moved  about  without 
pressing  very  heavily  to  pack  the  soil.  The  ■working 
part  is  a  2x10  plank  set  on  edge,  and  kept  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  horizontal  plank  on  which  the  driver 
stands.  Details  of  the  degree  of  slant  to  give  the 
upright  plank  and  the  depth  to  which  it  drops  be¬ 
low  the  horizontal  plank  must  be  var- 
ied  with  every  soil,  and  indeed  after 
each  rain.  The  length  of  the  traces 
also  affects  this,  but  I  like  to  have  the 
horse  close  to  the  tool  to  pull  upwards 
on  the  level  and  keep  it  from  digging 
into  the  ground.  It  is  made  for  two  nAj 
rows  and  one  horse,  on  account  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  tools  for  three  rows  and  two 
horses.  On  account  of  so  many  spots 
not  being  quite  perfectly  level  these 
will  go  either  too  deep  or  too  shallow 

in  part  of  the  three ’rows  much  of  the  _ 

time. 

CONTROLLING  WEEDS.— I  do  not 
believe  that  it  pays  to  drive  any  tool, 
such  as  the  harrow  or  weeder.  cross- 
ways  of  the  rows.  I  am  aware  that 
many  farmers  do  this,  but  have  found 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  I  control  weeds 
perfectly  by  going  only  one  way  of  the 
field,  with  horses  always  between  the 
rows.  If  the  number  of  tracks  which 
horses  must  make  in  covering  each  /, 

acre  is  figured  it  will  he  seen  that  the  .  /j 

soil  around  the  plants  will  often  he  / / 

packed.  When  we  remember  how  ten-  //\ 

del*  is  the  young  sprout  of  the  potato  I  / /  ^ 

do  not  want  to  have  a  horse  trampling  / / 

on  it.  This  level  leaves  the  top  of  the  / / 

seed  pieces  from  two  to  four  inches  be-  W  ~ 
low  the  surface.  Having  already 
started  the  sprouts  the  plants  come  up  lb 
very  soon.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
are  all  up  and  have  started  the  green 
leaves  and  the  feeding  roots  below  I 
start  tlie  weeder.  Not  before,  because 
the  tender  white  sprouts  cannot  stand 
much  knocking  about  by  the  weeder  / 

teetb  at  that  stage  of  their  growth.  ~T\ 

Later  the  tops  can  stand  a  lot  of  /  V 

thrashing  about  without  injury.  From  Ay 

now  until  the  tops  are  a  foot  high  the  /  / _ 

weeder  can  do  work  that  no  other  tool  A  / 

can  equal.  It  must  be  used  with  care  A _ 

and  judgment.  Early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew. 
some  will  be  cut  off  that  would  not  be 
hurt  if  left  till  dry  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  plants 
get  large  a  few  leaves  will  be  lost.  There  is  then  a 
case  for  judgment  as  to  how  much  the  loss  of  leaves 
is  offset  by  the  weed-killing  and  mellow  soil  on  the 
rows.  Care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
teeth  free  from  trash  that  would  Injure  the  plants. 
Some  weeders  are  too  heavy  or  the  teeth  too  stiff  for 
one  soil  when  they  might  be  just  right  for  one 
heavier. 

BEST  TIME  FOR  ALL  TILLAGE.— There  is  a 
short  time  after  every  rain  when  all  tillage  tools 
work  best.  The  soil  is  at  first  a  stiff  and  salvy 
mud.  Then  as  it  dries  after  a  few  hours  there  comes 
a  time  when  it  is  just  right  and  crumbles  easily. 
Now  is  the  time  to  use  the  weeder.  It  will  work 
perfectly  in  many  soils  if  used  at.  the  right  time, 
when  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  after  the  soil  had 
time  to  dry  out  for  a  few  hours  more.  When  weed¬ 
ers  were  new  I  saw  the  director  of  an  agricultural 
college  test  one  and  pronounce  it  worthless.  The 
trial  was  on  a  gravel  soil  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 
Soon  after  a  rain  the  air  is  cool,  horses  can  cover 
more  acres  in  the  mellow  soil,  the  weed  seeds  which 
have  started  to  sprout  are  killed  easier  than  at  any 
other  time  and  tillage  will  save  more  water  from 


I  AM  sending  by  parcel  post,  a  sample  of  evolution 
in  strawberry  baskets  (see  Fig.  205 1.  My  father 
raised  a  few  berries  for  market,  somewhere  about 
1S55  and  carried  them  to  market  in  homemade  mar¬ 
ket  baskets  bolding  from  six  to  eight  quarts.  Then 
he  tried  quart  cans,  and  a  few  quart  bowls, 

_  being  very  satisfactory 

bis  brother 


neither 
Later  lie  with 
made  a  bargain  with  an  old 
basket  maker  to  furnish  basket  timber 

rand  take  their  pay  in  quart  baskets 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  sample. 
The  Cook  basket,  at  center,  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  New  Hampshire,  the  date 
of  patent  on  the  basket  is  1859;  and  I 
think  were  the  first  baskets  made  for 
berries.  The  large  round  one  is  the 
Beecher  basket  made  in  Westville  near 
New  Hampshire,  between  ISdii  and 

^ -  1870.  From  that  on  we  had  several 

different  styles  until  the  square  basket 
came  into  use.  .HI  baskets  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  returned  in  those  days.  I 
remember  that  we  boys  used  to  pick 
out  the  basket  that  looked  the  smallest 
to  pick  in.  when  we  bad  the  splint 
basket,  and  emptied  them,  which  was 
bad  for  the  berries.  The  blight  is  so 
bad  here  now  that  we  seldom  get  a  full 

Cl'OP.  J.  M.  ATWATER. 

Connecticut. 

R.  X.-Y. — These  old-time  baskets  are 
Shown  at  Fig.  205,  The  writer  can 
\  "ell  remember  when  in  Massachusetts, 

\\  50  'ears  ago,  berry  baskets  were  to  be 

\\  returned  the  same  as  milk  bottles  are 

yV .  today.  In  those  happy  days  no  one 

MX,  knew  anything  about  germs  or  bae- 

- -  teria.  Even  "Old  Spelling-book  \Veb- 

ster"  had  not  thought  of  the  last 
named  word  for  his  books,  or  diction¬ 
aries!  Few  of  our  modern  berry  grow¬ 
ers  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  modern  basket  making  lias  done 
""A  for  their  industry.  We  have  seen  in 

,  A _  the  Old  time  the  village  basket-maker 

fashioning  these  packages  one  by  one 
y,A  entirely  by  hand  labor.  Later  we  went 

\\A  through  a  basket  factory.  At  one  end 

— V  A-J  the  beech  logs  were  floating  in  water. 

\  \  Great  machines  picked  them  up  and 

- LA  rapidly  shaved  them  up  into  thin 

\  A  strips.  Then  machines  as  dexterous  as 

\ — ^  tireless  human  fingers  and  much 

stronger  bent  and  twisted  these  strips 
until  they  dropped  out  by  the  hundred — clean,  cheap 
gift  packages  for  fruit.  Without  these  cheap  boxes 
the  fruit  industry  never  could  have  developed. 


Evolution  of  the  Berry  Basket.  Fig.  305 


Laying  Out  Rafter.  Fig.  307.  See  page  809. 
has  constantly  been  iu  the  direction  of  more  shallow 
cultivation.  Few  good  farmers  now  expect  to  cul¬ 
tivate  very  deep,  except  the  first  or  possibly  second 
time  over.  This  deep  work  is  to  loosen  up  the  soil 
packed  by  the  feet  of  the  horses  in  planting,  or  by 
planter  wheels.  At  this  time  the  roots  have  not 
started,  or  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  hurt. 
Later  such  deep  tillage  would  injure  the  roots  so 
much  that  the  loss  in  that  way  would  be  greater 
than  the  gain  from  loosening  the  soil  and  weed  kill¬ 
ing.  Cultivators  have  been  developed  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that  in  any  ordinary  season  it  is 
easy  to  kill  all  the  weeds  between  the  rows  except 
perennials  like  quack  grass.  The  weeds  growing 
close  to  the  hills  are  the  ones  hard  to  get.  In  cool 
and  damp  climates  like  Maine  ridging  is  the  easy 
way  to  get  these  without  losing  anything.  Here  in 
Central  New  York  I  have  made  four  trials  of  ridg¬ 
ing  with  such  a  shallow  working  tool  as  a  tobacco- 
hoe,  and  have  not  had  in  any  case  a  -gain  in  yield 
from  its  use.  In  two  of  the  four  trial  .he  yield  was 
reduced.  In  every  case  the  weeds  had  been  s<>  com¬ 
pletely  killed  by  the  use  of  the  other  tools  that  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  the  rows  not  ridged 
if  they  had  not  been  marked.  A  farmer  will  see  by 


Iron  Corncribs 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  30-1  shows  the  family  of  Mr. 

Julius  Steffen  of  Montcalm  County.  Mich.,  lined 
up  before  the  new  iron  corncrib.  Mr  Steffen  is 
good  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  like  the  rest  of 
them,  tries  to  help  us  out  with  pictures  of  appro¬ 
priate  farm  buildings,  and  good  human  live  sn>ck. 
M'e  have  had  a  good  many  people  ask  us  about  the 
value  of  these  cribs  of  iron.  Mr.  Steffen  says  that 
lie  cannot  say  too  much  about  liis.  He  has  kept  the 
same  corn  in  the  crib  for  two  years,  and  lie  is  now 
selling  this  old  corn  for  seed,  with  a  test  germina¬ 
tion  of  9S%,  The  crib  is  vermin-proof.  He  calls  it 
the  best  investment  he  has  yet  made  in  putting  up 
farm  buildings.  Such  a  crib  will  keep  tlie  corn  so 
well  that  it  will  enable  a  farmer  to  play  the  part  of 
Joseph  and  hold  the  grain  produced  in  the  fat  years 
until  the  coming  lean  year  puts  up  the  price  so  that 
it  will  bring  more  money. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

-~~i  Resetting  Rhubarb 

Will  you  toll  me  when  to  divide  and 
reset  pieplant  and  how  many  roots  to  put 
in  a  hill?  J.  H.  T. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

The  month  of  October  is  the  best  time 
for  dividing  and  resetting  rhubarb.  The 
clumps  are  usually  divided  into  sections 
of  three  to  four  eyes  each,  and  when 
they  break  apart  into  sections  of  roots 
with  but  one  eye.  as  they  frequently  do, 
then  three  or  four  of  these  single-eyed 
roots  may  be  put  in  a  hill.  K. 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

COW  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  bay  and 

silage,  also  Millets ,  Buckwheat, 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds 
desired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Home  Acre 


year,  I  walk  an  average  of  four  miles 
a  day,  work  a  large  garden  with  my  own 
hands,  and  do  a  full  task  at  the  editorial 
desk.  I  attribute  my  activity  to  the  fact 
that  every  hour  of  daylight  it  filled  with 
work  of  muscle  and  brain,  for  so  far 
this  year  I  have  replied  by  mail  to  over 
1,700  letters  from  the  farmers,  and  have 
done  it  all  on  the  machine  with  my  own 
fingers.  Next.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Bleeding  Grapevines 

Our  grapevines  were  (rimmed  early  in 
February.  The  sap  is  rising  and  the  cut 
ends  arc  bleeding.  Does  it  do  any  harm? 

Connecticut.  C'.  F.  D. 

The  “bleeding  of  grapevines"  has  been 
investigated  quite  thoroughly  by  several 
workers  and  the  conclusions  reached  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  loss  of  sap  from  the  av¬ 
erage  seasonal  pruning  does  not  serious¬ 
ly  interfere  with  the  vigor  of  the  vine. 
In  that  the  annual  pruning  removes  a 
large  amount  of  the  growth  of  previous 
years,  the  amount  of  plant  food  stored 
in  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  vine  is  in 
excess  of  that  required  to  give  the  re¬ 
maining  canes  a  start  till  the  roots  be¬ 
gin  to  function.  The  material  lost  is 


Control  of  Rose-Chafer 

Farmers’  Bulletin  721.  "The  Rose- 
chafer.”  is  issued  by  the  TT.  8-  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  insect  causes 
great  damage  to  grapes,  as  well  as  to 
many  garden  plants,  and  the  control 
measures  suggested  will  be  helpful.  Ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  is  found  a  desirable  spray, 
but  spraying  alone  does  not  seen  effica¬ 
cious  unless  frequently  repeated.  The 
pupse.  which  appear  quite  delicate,  may 
he  destroyed  by  stirring  the  ground 
where  they  breed  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches  or  more:  in  the  latitude  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  this  should  be  done  about  May 
2o  to  June  10.  while  in  more  southern 
latitudes  this  should  be  done  earlier. 
Light  sandy  soil  is  the  beetle's  preferred 
breeding  ground,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  suggested  that  all  such  laud  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  at  the  proper  time  in 
Sjiring.  the  heavier  land  being  used  for 
grass,  and  the  least  possible  area  of  light 
sandy  soil  being  left  in  sod.  It  is  also 
stated  that  many  wild  plants,  especially 
the  ox-eye  daisy  and  sumac,  are  special 
favorites  of  this  beetle,  and  when  prac¬ 
ticable  the  insects  should  be  destroyed 
upon  them,  to  prevent  their  spreading  to 
cultivated  ground.  It  is  observed  that 
if  fruit  growers  and  truckers  in  limited 
regions  subject,  to  rose-chafer  infestation 
made  combined  efforts  against  it.  its 
numbers  might  be  so  diminished  in  a  few 
seasons  as  to  give  practical  immunity 
from  injury  for  several  years. 


Effect  of  Power  Spray  on  Grass 

I  have  an  orchard  partly  seeded  to 
Crimson  clover  and  Orchard  grass. ^  I  in¬ 
tend  to  spray  for  Codling  moth  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  at.  the  proper  time.  Will 
there  he  any  danger  of  poisoning  tin* 
hay,  which  has  necessarily  to  be  cut  quite 
early,  probably  less  than  four  weeks  after 
spraying?  My  poultry  too,  run  in  the  or¬ 
chard  when  I  don't  confine  them.  I  also 
inclosed  part  of  my  orchard  for  pigs, 
some  in  sod  and  some  plowed  up.  Will 
there  be  risk  of  poisoning  the  pigs  if  I 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead?  o.  f.  w. 

Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Generally  speaking  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  feeding  this  bay.  We  have  had 
in  the  past  many  reports  from  people  who 
have  sprayed  in  this  way  and  later  out 
the  hay  aud  fed  it  out  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  In  all  these  reports  we  have  never 
bad  one  of  serious  damage  when  the 
spraying  was  reasonably  done.  It  might 
be  possible  in  certain  seasons  where  the 
trees  were  drenched  so  that  the  material 
ran  in  a  stream  upon  the  clover  or  where 
the  contents  of  the  tank  were  dumped 
upon  the  ground  to  have  a  small  quantity 
of  poisoned  hay.  but  where  trees  are 
sprayed  reasonably,  and  two  or  three 
wetks  before  the  clover  is  cut  for  hay 
there  would  be  practically  no  danger  to 
the  stock.  Some  years  ago  experiments 
were  tried  in  Massachusetts  where  grass 
was  cut  and  sprayed  with  poison  so  as 
to  give  a  fair  imitation  of  the  drippings 
from  the  tree.  This  grass  was  cured 
into  hay  and  fed  out  to  stock,  and  there 
were  some  bad  results  shown  with  the 
feeding.  The  green  grass,  however,  was 
not  handled  exactly  as  the  grass  from 
a  "sprayed”  orchard  would  he  and  from 
all  reports  of  practical  experience  we 
can  obtain  we  conclude  that  with  rea¬ 
sonable  judgment  and  fair  spraying  there 
would  be  little  if  any  damage  to  the 
stock  from  eating  the  hay.  We  should 
keep  pastured  stock  out  of  the  orchard 
for  a  week  after  spraying,  as  rains  would 
wash  off  some  of  the  poison,  and  the 
plants  would  make  a  new  growth. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

y- — >»  •  Everlasting  AIT  t  f 

Grimm  Altana 


Resists  winter  conditions,  Gutyields Other  varieties 
ami  is  ot  better  fowling  value.  Booklet,  “How  I 
Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  end  samples  free 
Edwards  Legume  Bacteria 
for  seed  inoculation.  Sim  for  bu.  seed,  $1,00:  for  ]-j 
bu.,  .vie  .  Postpaid,  State  whether  for  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover  or  Red  Clover . 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


My  daily  record  shows  that  the  last  touch 
of  frost  was  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
and  yet  April  was  a  raw,  wet  and  back¬ 
ward  month.  But  the  absence  of  actual 
frost  was  peculiar.  The  lone  tomato 
plnut  which  I  set  out  April  15  at  this 
date  (May  12)  promises  to  have  fruit 
ripe  by  .Tune  1,  and  had  I  known  the  pe¬ 
culiar  weather  conditions  I  could  have 
sot  a  number  of  plants  arid  had  earlier 
tomatoes.  But  I  remembered  that  two 
years  ago  we  had  a  freeze  May  11.  and 
waited  a  while.  But.  the  early 
nil  out  and  flourishing. 


FRUIT  TREES  0  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID 

I.mrtlnr  vnrlrrlM  *TllA  WRF.RRT.  lUSI'HKHHV.  HI.ACR' 
IIF.KHV,  UOllSuni'lKUV,  CIKIUST,  UlUVK,  ASI'aHAGIS, 
CABBAGE,  CA  VI.IH.' OVER.  CEl.ERV.  SWEET  rCITATO, 

tomato,  beet,  i.r.i  ii'i  r.,  peithh.  ego  risurs-,  nan. 
shake,  okkamf.mai.  trees,  siiuuun. 

Fir»t  ol#8»  mock  shipped  preffttl  Natt  Knfflaml  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  Staten  at  raatonalde  priea*.  CtUalogu*  /rtf. 

Harry  L.  Sutiirea.  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


mb  Ml  n*  Choice  collection  of  named 
lift  H  I  Ifljfc"  varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
and  show,  12  for  $1.  GANNAS: 
A  line  collection  of  Bronxe and Green Leaved.  10  for 
SI  25  -  both  forS2  pobtpnirt.  Ralph  Benjamin, Calveiton.L  I. 


therefore 
plants  are  now 
A  plant  or  two  were  cut  by  the  cut¬ 
worms  the  first  night,  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  made  tip  the  mixture  of  bran,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  chopped  lemon  and  placed 
some  of  it  near  every  plant,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  lias  stopped. 

I  note  what,  yon  say  editorially  in  the 
issue  for  May  12th  in  regard  to  the 
Everbearing  strawberries.  C ommereially 
I  have  not  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
them,  though  the  Progressive  has  done 
well  with  me  and  1  got  fruit  from  it 
all  last  Summer  till  October.  True,  the 
berries  have  been  selling  in  our  local 
market  in  the  Fall  for  15  cents,  and  to 
some  extent  may  pay  on  a  local  market. 
My  Progressive  patch  is  now  very  full  of 
flowers,  and  promises  to  give  early  fruit, 
but  I  Lave  not  found  them  to  compare 
in  size  and  showy  appearance  with  the 
best  of  the  annual  hearers.  It  is  yet 
tq  he  seen  what  effect  this  very  heavy 
fruiting  of  the  early  crop  will  have  on 
the  later  production.  Last  year  they 
started  to  bear  in  June,  while  this  being 
their  second  year  T  am  allowing  the  full 
early  crop  to  mature. 

In  growing  the  late  crop  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  I  have  found  it  best,  in  our  light 
soil,  to  plant  in  deep  furrows,  cover 
lightly  till  they  start,  and  then  work  the 
soil  to  them  as  they  grow  till  level,  and 
always  cultivate  shallow  and  level.  Hill¬ 
ing.  as  we  do  early  potatoes,  dries  out  in 
the  hot  weather,  arid  it  is  far  better  to 
get  them  deep  in  the  ground  and  then 
conserve  the  moisture  by  keeping  a  shal¬ 
low  dust  blanket  on  the  soil. 

All  around  me  I  see  people  having 
their  privet  hedges  trimmed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  and  flat  on  top  like  a  green  wall. 
The  result  is  that  the  hedges  get  top- 
heavy  and  open  below.  M.V  hedge  has 
been  trimmed  in  a  rounded  conical  form, 
with  a  broad  base  and  the  sides  fully 
exposed  to  light,  and  the  result  is  that 
my  hedge  is  dense  to  the  ground  and  no 
one  can  see  a  stem  below.  Nature  does 
not  make  walls  and  square  Corners,  and 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  Cnrolius.  Early  Golden,  tip  Rivets,  Big  Stem 
Jersey,  Yellow  and  Red  Jersey.  Nancy  Hall,  and 
Southern  Queen,  5,000 or  toore,*).G5 per  1.000.  1,000. 
$1.50.  100,  postpaid  :i5r.  For  the,  past  twenty  years  I 
have  made  a  specialty  of  xoleetiuc.  and  propagation 
of  the  Sweat  Potato.  Can  t-ipvr:uiU>o  you  strong, 
healthy  plant*,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  list  free.  H.  AUSTIN.  Felton,  Del. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  ^b  ieVand 

strawberries,  including  Everbearing.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  Read  why  1  sell  choice  plants,  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  the  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N.  J. 


Vo(ToLhloPlant«-S"',,<,t  Potato  Plants.  100,  50c.; 

vegetaDienams  300,  ,  postpaid.  $2 per  1.000,  not 

Pit-paid.  Cabbage,  ton,  3m;.,  postpaid.  Earl  v  Tomatoes,  100, 
64IC-,  Postpaid.  Send  for  111.  Cat.  DAVID  R0DWAT.  Hurtly.  Del. 


t CD t D  * C HQ  Dl  AUTQ  GIANT  ARGENTEUIl.  2  year,  by 
AorfliiAUUO  rLAIllo  xnailor  ex  press  prepaid  to  the 
Eastern  States.  $1.20  per  hundred:  $<5.25  per  thous¬ 
and.  lfarrv  I-  Squires,  Remsenliurg,  N.  V. 


Field  Seed  Corn-Golden  Chief 

$2  per  bushel:  good  cropper;  ripens  early  bigyield- 

ev.  FRANK  H.  WOOD.  State  Education  Buildino  Albany.  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it." — Adv. 


Planting  Corn  in  Wide  Rows 

In  Western  Kansas  experiments  are 
being  made  at  planting  corn  in  rows  sev¬ 
en  feet  apart.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a 
good  seeding  of  wheat  in  the  corn,  as  the 
wide  space  gives  a  better  opportunity  for 
such  seeding.  As  we  see  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  this  method  is  best  adapted  to  very 
dry  conditions: 

This  is  a  method  which  we  are  prac¬ 
ticing  to  a  limited  extent  in  Western 
Kansas.  We  do  not  believe  the  method 
is  advisable  in  portions  of  the  State 
where  corn  can  be  grown  to  advantage  by 
ordinary  methods,  but.  in  Western  Kan¬ 
sas.  where  our  rainfall  averages  about 
22  inches  or  less,  and  where  corn  is  not 
a  good  crop,  and  yet  the  farmers  object 
to  Summer  fallowing  for  wheat,  this 
method  has  been  giving  us  good  results. 
In  Greeley  County.  Kansas,  near  the 
Colorado  line,  our  yields  for  the  years 
1013,  1914  and  1915  have  been  as  fal¬ 
lows: 

Single  Spac-  Double  Spac¬ 
ing,  42  in.  ing.  84  in. 

1913  .  2.0  bu.  17.1  bu. 

1914  .  17.40  24.0 

1915  .  62.22  40.51 

In  the  article  which  you  read,  you  will 
remember  that  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  wet  seasons  such  as  1915  the  ordinary 
method  of  planting  was  more  profitable. 
In  Greeley  County  in  1915  the  seasonal 
rainfall  during  the  five  Summer  months 
was  28.17  inches  and  the  total  for  the 
year  was  33.34  inches.  The  total  rain¬ 
fall  for  1914  was  10.65  inches  and  for 
1913  was  17.0  inches.  Thus,  you  will 
note  that  in  the  dry  years  the  double 
spacing  method  was  considerably  better 
than  the  regular  method  while  in  the  wet 
season  the  ordinary  planting  gave  the 
years  highest  yield.  G.  e.  Thompson. 

77th  Specialist  in  Farm  Crops. 


Soy  Beans — Cow  Peas — Alfalfa 

HOW  to  grow  A I fulfd  Puoci'Rsfiiliy  in  the  Fast.  How  to 
biiibi  tip  poor  land  at  flight  expense  with  Soy  Beans 
and  CVw  Feus  fully  answered  in  Hodman  s  free  Cata¬ 
logue.  -is/,  for  it. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  (no.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANC.  CO.,  PA. 


Fruit  and  Ortmmentnl  trees.  vitu?3.  shrubs,  etc.,  true  to  name  In 
small  or  uri'r  let*  at  whotevala  mii-ca.  Grown  and  guaranteed  by 
[ i  ,■  largest  Nut  sciv  III  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


T„«4nrl  Coat!  Pnri»-"tely  NllchMjan,*’t4  white  cap  dent, 

f  ested  oeed  Lorn  0ftr|v  V  flint;  carefully  selected 
slock i  strong  gnvnihmtioii:  95  percent.  On  the  cob, 
70  ll>*.,  $2.00:  shelled,  56  lbs.,  $2.40;  sucks  free.  Write 
tor  circular  and  price  for  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2** ;  cur,  Kb- .  J  N.  McPHIRSON.  Scpltsvdle,  N.Y. 


$  IN  POTATOES 


S| A#  ET  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Ha: 

■  W  ■■  "  B  hisrher  ptotcin  content  than  alfalfa. 
|  \M  n  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

V  L  U  V  t  n,  E,  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


■jj  Vr  Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  telling 
▼  hoy  Whole  fields  of  fiotutues  were  saved 
front  Plight  and  rot  last  year  and  In-ought  lag 
pt-otltr.  It  al.-n  tells  of  the  Guaranteed  true 

“FRIEND”  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

•■Friend"  Mlg.  Co..  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

"The  kind  ol  sprayers  you  like" 


I  ^  rt  C>  |U— Golden  Orange 
’  w  V  IX  I™  8-rowed  yellow  flint 
10 per  bushel.  Sample  and  circular  free. 

Ketv  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-  3.000,000.  Several  varieties.  $1 

thousand.  C.E  BROWN,  Bndgeville,  Del. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 


POTATOES — Horeev Onrrnun, Cobbler, Ur*eu  Mr.,  Queen, Ohloj 
SwiUMHf,  N"i  ther,  Six-  Weeks.  £5  kinds.  C.W.  F  0R0,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


MOur  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the 
Famoui  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  as  well  as  our 
full  line  of  pivot 
9  axle  cultivators. 

|  It  has  many  good 

y.  features  that  will 

Y*  appeal  toyou:  Sim- 
m  plicity  in  const,  ruc- 
B  tion;  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion:  durability,  automatic  spring  lift; 
parallel  beam  movement;  slightfoot  lever 
pressure  moves  beams  simultaneously  to 
right  and  left.  Our  new  FeMDuer Distributer 
can  be  attached  to  apply  fertilizer  while 
cultivating.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
I  he  20th  Century.  If  hccannot,  write  us. 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  YORK,  PA. 

ISOZ  6TH  AVB. 


DI  A  X1TC  SWEET  POTATO.  CABBAGE  AND  BEET. 

I  LAll  1  iJ  3  doz.  25c. ;  hundred.  5UC.  Postpaid, 
$1,511  Per  1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Uurtly,  Delaware 


TflMATO  PI  ANT<1— CflBBflGE- TfJMATU.  PEPPER. 
IUIY1AIU  rLANID  celery  AND  SWEET  POTATO 
PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Special  prices  on  big  lots,  20,000  or 
more.  Semi  for  our  price  list  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Caleb  8059,  S  Son.  Ctiowold.  Del. 


Write  for 
Catalog 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


watching  with  much  interest  a 
strawberry.  It  fruited  for  the 
-  last  Summer,  ripening  its  first 
me  15,  when  the  Gandy  was 
er.  I  grew  quite  a  number  of 
and  potted  them,  and  planted 
1,  and  will  note  with  interest 
it  will  maintain  its  late  ripen- 
LCter  in  a  more  favorable  situa- 
a  last  Summer.  If  it.  does  it 
7e  of  value,  as  the  fruit  is  large 


Am y  quantity. 


Hest  (JUillity.  A  I  sty  Ip- 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  D 


SLUG-SHOT 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Sa  ves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Hugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND.  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-liudson)  New  York 


Z>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 


them  can  be  selected  ns  a  pattern  and 


Estimating  the  Cost  of  Barn 

Would  you  tell  me  bow  much  it  would 
cost  to  build  a  barn  2S  by  .30  feet,  14 
feet  posted ?  How  many  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  would  it  take,  and  what  lengths  of 
rafters  on  each  slope  of  the  hip  roof? 

Indian  Point,  Me.  A.  c.  n. 

When  estimating  the  probable  cost  of 
a  building  one  of  the  first  requisites  is 
a  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifications. 
With  this,  one  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  local  lumber  and  labor  prices.  In  the 
above  case  none  of  these  is  given.  The 
barn  may  he  wanted  simply  for  storage, 
in  which  case  the  simplest  form  of  con¬ 
struction  would  be  permissible,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  wanted  for  a 
stable,  greatly  increasing  the  cost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessary  construction  to 
provide  warmth. 

As  a  quick  means  of  securing  an  ap¬ 
proximate  estimate  of  the  cost  select  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  in  your  locality  of  a  type 
and  construction  similar  to  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  and  after  learning  the  cost,  of  each, 
divide  the  total  cost  in  cents  by  the  total 
contents  in  cubic  feet.  This  will  give 
you  the  average  local  price  per  cubic  foot 
of  finished  buildings  of  the  kind  that  you 
are  about  to  build.  Using  this  price  per 
cubic  foot  as  a  basis  the  probable  cost 
of  your  building  can  bo  quickly  ascer¬ 
tained.  For  dairy  barns  of  good  con¬ 
struction  this  cost  is  often  taken  at  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Us¬ 
ing  an  average  of  these  (four  cents) 
gives  a  cost  of  about  $775  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  barn  if  of  this  type,  as  it  contains 
about  19.320  cubic  feet.  Local  prices 
must  be  used,  however,  to  get  anything 
like  correct  results. 

Using  a  roof  shaped  like  Fig.  300,  page 
807.  the  length  of  the  rafter  for  each  pitch 
would  be  10  feet  three  inches  from  point 
to  point.  Both  top  and  bottom  rafters 
are  out  the  same,  and  simply  turned  end 
for  end  when  being  put  together,  the 
plumb  cut  at  the -ridge  and  the  seat  cut 
at  the  plate  being  the.  same  (00  degrees). 
The  cut  at  the  other  end  of  the  rafter 
is  a  75-degree  angle.  No  purlin?  is  used, 
the  roof  being  self-supporting,  the  rafters 
being  fastened  at  the  joints  by  means  of 
fish  plates  made  from  inch  material. 

To  form  the  projection  for  the  cornice 
a  curved  piece  of  plank  is  nailed  to  the 
outside  edge  of  the  rafter.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  curved  piece  is  added  a  piece 
of  2x4  cut  to  the  proper  length  and 
placed  by  means  of  a  line,  to  insure  a 
straight  cornice.  These  curved  pieces  of 
plank,  ns  well  as  the  fish  plates,  can  best 
be  cut  out  at  the  local  planing  mill  from 
patterns  made  by  your  carpenter.  This 
will  save  considerable  time. 

To  cover  the  building  will  require 
about  2.600  feet  B.  M.  of  novelty  sid¬ 
ing — if  this  is  used — and  1,500  feet  of 
roof  sheathing.  If  matched  material  is 
used  for  the  roof  it  will  require  from 
1.800  to  2.000  feet,  depending  upon  its 
width,  an  allowance  being  made  in 
tongued  and  grooved  material  and  novelty 
siding  to  provide  for  the  lap.  If  a  good 
grade  of  well-packed,  full-count  shingles 
are  used  about  12.000  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  roof.  This  is  assuming  that 
they  will  be  laid  five  inches  to  the 
weather. 

To  lay  out  the  rafters  apply  the  steel 
square  to  the  stick  as  shown  at  (A)  in 
Fig.  307,  bringing  the  figure  7  on  the 
tongue  and  12  on  the  blade  to  coincide 
with  the  edge  of  the  stick.  Marking 
along  the  tongue  gives  the  proper  cut  for 
the  bottom  end  of  the  rafter  (very  near¬ 
ly  60  degrees).  Measure  along  the  long 
side  of  the  stick  the  proper  distance — 
in  this  case  10  feet  three  inches — and 
apply  the  square  as  at  (B)  using  3 14 
on  the  tongue  and  12  on  the  blade. 
Marking  along  the  tongue  will  then  give 
the  proper  cut  for  the  upper  end  of  the 
rafter — an  angle  of  nearly  75  degrees. 
When  tihe  stick  has  parallel  straight 
edges  the  work  can  be  laid  out  from  the 
back  as  shown,  but  in  any  other  case 
the  square  must  be  reversed  and  the 
work  done  from  the  face  side,  the  cuts, 
however  remaining  the  same.  It  is  good 
practice  to  cut  four  carefully  from  se¬ 
lected  pieces  and  try  them  to  see  whether 
they  fit  properly.  If  they  measure  the 
width  of  the  building  across  the  bottom 
when  all  of  the  joints  are  closed  one  of 


the  remaining  rafters  cut  by  its  use. 

Oue  side  of  the  steel  square  usually 
lia.s  its  inch  division  subdivided  into 
twelfths.  By  using  this  side  drawings 
can  be  made  to  scale,  letting  one  inch 
represent  a  foot  :md  the  twelfth  divisions 
each  an  inch,  and  pieces  laid  out  and 
measured  direct.  By  using  this  meth¬ 
od  roof  pitches  and  rafter  lengths  oati  be 
determined  to  suit,  if  those  shown  do  not 
seem  desirable.  r.  h.  s. 


Distance  of  Engine  from  Pump 

I  am  contemplating  pumping  water 
with  11.4-2  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.  How 
far  can  the  engine  he  stationed  from  the 
well?  I  wish  to  know  the  maximum  dis¬ 
tance.  p,  p,  c. 

Ava,  Ill. 

From  the  way  the  question  is  stated 
the  impression  is  gained  that  P.  P.  C. 
refers  to  a  system  in  which  the  pump  and 
engine  are  located  at  the  discharge  end  of 
the  pipe — a  suction  pump.  Bo  many  fac¬ 
tors  enter  into  the  case  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  actual  limit  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  such  an  outfit  would  operate 
through  successfully.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  consult  the  local  hardware 
dealer,  who  presumably  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  in  installing  pumps, 
having  him  look  over  the  situation  and 
following  his  advice. 

If  the  line  is  a  comparatively  level  one 
so  that  the  pump  is  little  higher  than  the 
source  of  supply,  and  a  supply  pipe  large 
enough  to  cut  the  friction  loss  down  as 
low  as  possible  is  used,  the  pump  and 
source  of  supply  can  be  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
a  high  lift,  or  a  small  pipe,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both,  the  horizontal  distance  that 
water  could  be  pumped  successfully  would 
be  much  shorter.  It  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  the  suction  pump,  the 
only  force  available  to  force  water 
through  the  pipe  to  the  pump  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere — about  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  With  a  different  type 
of  pump  the  case  would  he  different.  A 
force  pump,  or  pneumatic  pump,  located 
at  the  intake  end  would  force  the  water 
to  an  indefinite  distance  provided  the 
power  used  and  the  pump  were  strong 
enough,  or  the  air  pressure  carried  were 
high  enough  if  the  pump  were  of  the 
pneumatic  type.  A  large  diameter  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  would  do  much  to  cut  down 
the  operating  cost  in  any  system  due  to 
the  lessened  friction  in  the  pipe.  The 
friction  increases  about  as  the  square  of 
tlie  velocity  and  of  course  the  smaller  the 
pipe  the  higher  must  be  the  velocity  to 
discharge  the  same  amount  of  water. 

R.  H.  s. 


Drying  Stone  House 

I  recently  bought  some  land  and  an 
old  stone  house  built  of  concrete  and 
plastered  directly  onto  the  stone  walls 
without  any  air  space  or  studding  and 
lath  between.  What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  wjiy  to  correct  this  dampness? 

Ohio.  w,  w.  F. 

We  have  report  of  one  such  case  where 
a  frame  of  2x4  joist  was  put  up  around 
the  inside  of  the  rooms.  Lath  was  tack¬ 
ed  to  this  and  then  plastering  put  on  as 
usual.  This  left  an  air  space  between 
the  plastering  and  the  wall  of  the  house. 
Who  has  had  experience? 


Creosote  in  Stove  Pipe 

The  cause  of  creosote  condensing  in  the 
stove  pipe  is  for  want  of  draft  to  carry 
it  on  out  into  the  air  while  it  is  in  a 
hot  vaporous  condition.  Want  of  a  quick, 
lively  draft  causes  the  vapor  to  loiter 
along  the  pipe,  and  condense.  This  comes 
about,  first,  when  the  chimney  is  too 
small.  Second,  when  the  stove  is  new 
and  tight  and  all  air  avenues  are  closed 
after  a  heavy  fire  is  started.  When  these 
two  conditions  are  combined  you  have 
pretty  nearly  an  ideal  plant  for  making 
creosote.  Stoves  usually  are  provided 
with  a  ventilation  device  .about  the  collar 
or  first  joint ;  open  this  when  draft  or 
fire  damper  is  closed.  In  the  Jibsence  of 
this  give  some  ventilation  by  partly  open¬ 
ing  one  of  the  lids.  etc.  By  rule  of  thumb 
the  chimney  area  should  tie  at  least 
double  that  of  the  pipe,  mid  a  third  added 
for  each  elbow,  increasing  proportionate¬ 
ly  the  area  as  other  pipes  me  added  to 
the  chimney.  If  these  simple  rules  are 
observed  there  can  be  no  condensing  in 
the  pipe,  and  there  will  he  no  accumu¬ 
lations  of  hardened  “soot"’  iu  the  chimney. 

Missouri.  c.  a.  z. 


FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  imlicntor  for  1041  to  3,500  lbs  [n«r  aerv.  whclhcrnmUtr- 
ml  bo  wet,  dry,  sticky.  lumpy,  htsavy  or  light..  W*»  sruarnntou  to 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or  miaU  rock'd  in  it. 

Write  for  booklet  H  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Ask  for  Cata- 
log  No.  274. 

The  q  p  e  e  i  a  I 
Mhuyte  teeth  out 
the  weeds  floats 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
fh»*  with 

earth.  40  years 
actual  service 
Real  wheel  furulshud  if  desired. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St„  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Why  Take  A  Chance? 

V-^  Vv  ** 


VI/'HEN  you  buy  your  grain  binder  this  spring, 
''  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  experimenting 
with  an  untried  or  cheap  machine.  You  cannot  make 
money  that  way.  A  binder  is  useful  for  one  purpose 
only  —  to  get  all  the  grain  cut  and  bound  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  harvest.  That  is  no  time  to  risk  experiments, 
especially  when  you  do  not  have  to.  Choose  your  binder  from 
one  of  the  old  reliable,  yet  up-to-date  in  every  way.  International 
Harvester  binders  sold  under  the  trade  names _ 

Champion  Deering  McCormick 

Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 

You  will  find  practical  farmers,  who  know  what  particular 
harvesting  difficulties  they  must  overcome  each  year,  urging  the 
use  of  some  binder  with  an  I  H  C  name.  Years  of  building  and 
betterment  have  resulted  in  these  machines  that  insure  as  com¬ 
plete  a  harvest  as  it  is  possible  ever  to  get,  even  under  worst  field 
and  grain  conditions. 

Look  fur  the  same  high-grade  workmanship,  the  same  famous 
I H  C  quality  in  1  H  C  twine.  Make  the  most  of  vour  crops. 
Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  I H  C  binder  repairs  and 
twine.  See  him  or  write  to  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


hnttcrfat.  One  creamery  paid  50  and 
some  40c,  and  one  creamery  paid  only 
42c.  Eggs  some  places  pay  ISc  and 
other  dealers  pay  20c.  Farmers  have  to 
pay  at  the  mill  for  feed:  Bran  $25  a 
ton ;  rye  middlings  $24.  and  middlings 
$30.  Young  pigs  are  scarce  and  shot  os 
are  high.  Farmers  sell  milk  to  town 
wholesale,  4c*  <|t.,  and  retail  6  to  7c. 

Maeungie,  Pa.  j.  ix.  o. 

May  15.  The  season  is  about  10  days 
late.  The  work  is  well  and  thoroughly 
done,  more  so  than  ever  before.  The 
outlook  for  peaches  and  apples  suggests 
that  peaches  from  present  indications 
will  he  in  my  estimation  about  75%  of 
a  crop,  apples  about  00%.  g.  w.  b. 

Adams  Ha  sin,  X,  Y. 

Several  farmers  have  had  to  buy  hay 
for  their  stock  for  Sit)  or  $12  per  ton  at 
the  barn.  A  few  have  turned  stock  out 
to  pasture.  The  maple  sugar  season  was 
short  and  sweet.  Syrup  $1.25  gal.,  sugar 
15  to  20  cents  per  lb.  All  Spring  work 
is  very  backward,  only  a  few  oats  sown 
yet.  Potatoes  $1  per  bn.  Butter  30  to 
35c  lb.  Eggs  20c  dosi.  Cows  $50  to 
$75.  Some  farmers  and  villagers  are 
buying  new  autos  this  Spring,  v.  s.  e. 

Elk  Creek.  X.  Y. 

This  has  been  rather  a  backward 
Spring  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  very 
small  acreage  of  grain  has  been  sown 
as  yet.  A  good  many  farmers  are  using 
lime  on  th'-ir  Spring  seeding.  Cows 
have  been  turned  to  pasture  hut  most 
farmers  are  still  feeding  at  the  barns. 
Potatoes  S5e  per  bn.;  butter  33c;  eggs 
21c :  oats  50c  per  bn.  H.  T.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Spraying  Notes 

May  12.  The  season  lias  been  very 
late,  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  it 
has  been  rainy  or  the  wind  has  blown  so 
hard  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  spray.  I  think  that  the  other  work  is 
SO  pressing  now  that  the  spraying  will 
not  be  as  thoroughly  done  as  in  former 
seasons.  The  outlook  for  a  crop  of 
peaches  is  very  poor:  apple  trees  look  as 
though  they  would  blossom  quite  full,  hut 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  what  the  crop 
will  be.  R.  c.  I*. 

Honeoye  Falls.  X.  Y'. 

May  33.  On  account  of  the  cold  and 
very  wet  Spring  I  am  sure  that  spray¬ 
ing  has  not  been  as  well  done  as  usual 
so  far  this  year,  hut  am  looking  for  an 
extra  amount,  of  it  being  done  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  We  have  the  promise  of 
the  largest  fruit  crop  in  this  section  this 
year  we  have  ever  had.  Including  peach¬ 
es,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  prunes 
and  strawberries,  hut  blackberries  are 
badly  killed.  On  this  date  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms  are  just  showing  pink.  Sweet  cher¬ 
ries  and  pears  are  coming  in t< •  full  bloom. 
The  next  10  or  12  days  will  tell  the  story 
here.  f.  e.  y. 

Charlotte,  X.  Y’. 

May  10.  Dormant  spray  applied  very 
late,  with  result  that  some  orchards  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  if  any.  Prospects  are 
that  after-the-blossom  spraying  will  be 
more  thoroughly  done.  The  peach  crop 
in  this  vicinity  will  he  very  light,  due  to 
winter-killing  of  buds.  Prospects  for  ap¬ 
ples  seem  fair  to  good  according  to  va¬ 
riety.  ( .  a.  b. 

Kend&ia,  X.  Y. 

I  find  that  apples  promise  a  full  bloom 
although  one  large  orchard  shows  little 
promise  of  Greenings.  Early  apples  are 
budding  full;  bloom  delayed  by  cold 
weather.  Elberta  peaches  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Wagoner  and  early  varieties  prom¬ 
ise  a  fair  bloom.  Spraying  is  delayed, 
and  as  other  farm  work  is  very  pressing 
there  will  probably  not  he  as  much  done 
as  usual.  Farmers  are  just  getting  oats 
sown  this  week,  with  plowing  for  corn 
and  beans  pressing  them  hard.  I  have 
based  my  apple  and  peach  report  <>n  in¬ 
quiries  from  several  men,  who  have  good- 
sized  orchards.  j.  w.  R. 

Holcomb,  X,  Y. 

May  10.  On  account  of  the  late 
Spring  the  spraying  in  this  vicinity  has 
been  greatly  hindered  and  delayed.  On 
many  orchards  the  ground  was  so  wet. 
that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  dorm¬ 
ant  spray.  The  first  scab  spray  is  now 
being  given,  although  the  f refluent  rains 
interfere  with  tlie  work.  Apple  and 
pear  trees  are  in  healthy  condition,  well 
covered  with  fruit  buds,  but  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  fruit  on  peach  and  plum 
trees  will  he  a  failure.  The  warm  weath¬ 
er  in  January  so  forwarded  their  fruit 
buds,  that  when  the  later  zero  weather 
came,  it  apparently  ruined  them. 

Batavia,  N.  1'.  j.  c.  J. 

It  is  a  very  wet.  cold  Spring  here,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  the  country.  Very 
few  oats  in  and  other  work  away  behind, 
but  thank  our  stars  all  our  brush  is 
burned  early  on  a  brush  burner,  and 
now  when  I  ride  through  the  country  and 
see  the  ground  in  the  orchards  covered 
with  brush  and  spraying  being  attempted 
over  the  brush,  again  I  say.  “thank  you” 
for  a  brush  burner.  I  think  ours  was 
one  of  the  first.  CLARK  ALLIS. 

Orleans  Co..  X.  Y. 

May  15.  Sea  sou  is  very  late,  no  really 
warm  days;  frequent  rains  have  delayed 
spraying.  Dormant  spray  generally 
given.  Peaches  and  apples  promise  very 
well;  the  latter  are  not  in  bloom  yet, 
but  buds  are  plentiful.  Peaches  are 
nearer  to  the  lake  and  hence  are  later 
in  blooming,  but  prospects  good. 

Ontario  Centre,  N.  Y.  B.  m.  r. 

The  dormant  spray  of  fruit  trees  in 
this  locality  has  not  been  as  thoroughly 
done  this  season  b.v  growers  generally, 
owing  to  wet  conditions  of  orchards  and 
large  amount  of  work  which  had  to  be 
done  in  a  short  time.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  most  progressive  growers  here  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  their  spraying  done  well 
and  in  season.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
prospect  for  apples  and  pears  is  good. 
Some  peach  buds  killed,  but  think  there 
is  enough  left  for  fair  crop.  F.  T. 

Geneva.  X.  Y. 

May  10.  The  conditions  are  very  un¬ 
favorable  so  far  this  year  for  crops. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  is  dead  or 
so  poor  it  was  plowed  up,  ours  among 
them.  Xo  snows  or  rains  t"  count  since 
September,  except  a  little  in  April,  which 
the  sun  and  winds  dried  up  long  ago. 
The  rest  of  wheat  will  go  if  rain  does 
not  come  soon.  Yesterday  it  was  92  deg. 
in  the  shade;  this  morning  it  was  3(5 
deg.  with  a  gale  blowing  from  the  North 
Pole,  it  seemed.  Nine  miles  north  of  us 
where  the  wheat  was  little  better  it  is 
tireing  at  the  roots.  Grass  is  not  high 
enough  for  pasture  yet.  MRS.  F.  c.  j. 

Washington  Co,,  Col. 

May  35.  Cows  sell  at  auction  from 
$40  to  $350;  horses  from  $20  to  $250; 
dressed  hogs  12c  per  lb.;  chickens,  live, 
from  12  to  10c;  butter  in  prints  pays 
34c  for  fanners;  the  creameries  paid  for 
the  month  of  April  from  42  to  50c  for 
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Don’t  take  a  chance  on  mixing  your 
own  paint — or  on  buying  paint  you 
don’t  know  anything  about. 

Paint-making  is  an  exact  science 
and  requires  skill,  honesty  and 
elaborate  equipment.  We  make  all 
BENNETT  Paints  right  here  in  a 
perfectly  equipped  paint  factory 
under  our  careful  supervision — the 
oils,  lead  and  pigments  are  scien¬ 
tifically  ground,  mixed  with  special 
machinery  and  only  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  materials  used.  Will  not  peel. 

It  pays  to  paint — keeps  your 
property  from  deteriorating  and 
increases  its  value. 

Bennett  House  Paint 

for  all  kinds  of  general  work. 
Mixed  ready  for  use  inside  or  out. 
2(5  colors. 

Gallon  Can...  $1.75 

Barrel  per  gal .  1.05 

Write  Jot  Color  Cards  and  Samples 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC —Charles  Good  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  student  aviator,  and  Louis  Krantz, 
a  mechanician  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Aeronautical  Station  at  Newport 
News,  were  drowned  and  three  other  men 
narrowly  escaped  losing  their  lives  when 
tim  large  Curtis  hydroaeroplane  which 
flew  to  Washington  front  Newport  News, 
May  S.  fell  into  the  Potomac  River  near 
Bryan’s  Point.  Md.,  May  11.  The  hydro¬ 
aeroplane  with  its  crew  of  four  and  a 
passenger  was  making  the  return  trip  to 
Newport  News. 

It  is  planned  to  employ  at  least  500 
State  prisoners  in  repairing  good  roads 
within  a  large  radius  of  the  various  New 
York  State  prisons  during  the  coining 
Summer  and  Fall,  according  to  State 
Superintendent  Carter.  The  short  term 
men  will  he  utilized  for  this  work,  as 
there  would  be  few  attempts  to  escape. 

Carl  Limberg  was  instantly  killed  and 
his  mechanician.  It.  Pallet ti,  was  so  bad¬ 
ly  injured  that  he  died  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  in  the  thirtieth  mile  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Trophy  race  of  150  miles  at  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  N.  Y.,  May 

lo. 

The  “Preparedness”  parade  in  New 
York  City.  May  13.  included  142.000 
marchers,  who  were  watched  by  approx¬ 
imately  1.009.000  spectators. 

Two  incendiary  tires  occurred  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex..  May  14,  destroyed  three  cav¬ 
alry  stables,  a  storehouse,  three  horses 
and  some  tents.  The  storehouse  where 
the  first  fire  occurred  contained  machine 
guns.  Other  fires  of  a  suspicious  na¬ 
ture  have  occurred  at  El  Paso  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Tex. 

Nine  persons  were  crushed  to  death 
and  twenty-six  were  injured,  many  prob¬ 
ably  mortally.  May  15.  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Crystal  Restaurant  building,  filled 
with  diners,  at  Main  and  Quarry  Streets. 
Akron.  O.  A  blast  of  dynamite  in  the 
excavation  for  a  new  building  adjoining 
the  restaurant  caused  the  collapse. 

Eleven  workmen  were  killed,  two  miss¬ 
ing  are  supposed  to  he  dead  and  30  at 
least  were  injured.  May  15.  iu  the  heav¬ 
iest  explosion  that  has  occurred  at  the 
Repaunn  Chemical  Works  of  the  Du  Pont 
Powder  Company  since  the  plant  was  put 
in  operation  at  Gibbstown,  N.  J.,  over 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  explosion  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  trinitrotoluol  nitrating 
houses  and  the  flames  communicated  to 
the  nitm  benzol  house.  With  a  grinding 
roar  which  was  heard  25  miles  away  the 
buildings  disappeared  in  great  volume  of 
yellow  smoke.  Both  buildings  were  of 
frame  construction  and  the  debris  took 
tire.  The  force  of  the  explosion  blew 
down  two  brick  buildings  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hexite.  situated  about  <50 
feet  away,  and  these  falling  walls  caused 
many  of  the  deaths  and  injuries. 

In  formation  was  received.  May  13.  at 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  George  Bell.  ,Tr., 
commanding  the  border  patrol  forces  of 
the  Fnited  States  army  of  the  robbery 
of  the  telegraph  office  at  Fort  Iluachucu, 
Ariz..  and  the  theft  of  the  army  code 
hooks  in  the  place.  Tlie  thieves  took  a 
large  amount,  hut  appeared  to  have 
searched  carefully  and  a  long  time  for  tlie 
code  books.  Officers  of  the  Government 
do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
robbery,  but  they  are  confident  the  prim¬ 
ary  object  of  the  search  was  to  secure 
the  code  books.  The  army  in  Mexico 
uses  code  to  handle  its  messages  to  the 
border.  There  are  wireless  stations  in 
Bon  ora  capable  of  “picking  up”  the  code 
wireless  messages  of  the  American  army 
in  Chihuhua  if  they  were  of  any  value. 


The  modern  finish  for  wall  and 

_ ceilings.  Saves  time 

V  in  applying — anyone 
by-.,  \  can  do  it.  Needs  no 

J  plaster 


or  paper. 

Bennett  Wallboard  $24  per  M  feet 

all  wood  fibre — takes  paint — dur¬ 
able — shipped  crated.  Cheaper  than 
lath  and  plaster. 

Bennett  Gypsum  Plaster  Board 

16c  per  sheet  8  square  feet 

Better  than  wood  or  metal  lath. 
Not  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter — it  is  1'1-ASTER  in  ready-to- 
apply  form.  Makes  a  real  plaster 
wall  without  troubling  with  mix¬ 
ing  and  applying.  Fire-retarding 
and  non-inflammable  material. 

Write  today  for  big  price  regulator  catalog 

Hundreds  of  splendid  values — all 
best  first  quality  goods.  We  sell 
no  wreckage  or  second-hand  goods 
— nothing  hut  first-class. 


Price  PrnulntovK  oj  BuMdina  Material* 

2  Thompson  St.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Cut  out  the  COUPON  and  Mail  Today 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

2  Thompson  St.,  N.  Tvoau n nda,  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMEN!—  Please  Mend  me  FREE  your  Me  Pries  Repruls- 
tor  Catalog.  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  items  checked 

n  Lumber  D  Lath  D  Shingles 

“  Frames  J  Doors  LJ  Windows 

*  Interior  Finish  Z1  Wallboard  Q  Paint 

3  Clapboards  □  Roofing  □  Hardware 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Occupation . . . . . 


Monmouth  County  by  tlie  Sea— Garden  Spot  of  Jersey 
Estates,  l>airy  Farms,  my  *  Truck-Fruit 

Poultry,  J'lants.  I\PW  IPTNPV  '  arms.  Country 
Shore  cottages.  lU/UJUOtJ  Uomcsby  theSea. 

Gr,nt  Parish.  Broker  in  Monmouth  Pr0j“rrty,  »shur,  Park.  N.  J. 


AAAI1  CJIDlfC  IN  nearly  every  desirable 
(lUUII  rAltmo  section  or  new  york  state 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  ran  pay  and  we  will  send  you  a  oarefntly 
prepared  U>t  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .  Oneitla,  New  York 
Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


Wanted  Hides  and  Skins  "lcL  ^iNiD|iTs0tL  ”  Les 

and  references.  Rogers’  Tannery,  Farminodale.N.  J. 


Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  staling  the 
quantity  you  have,  w  ith  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  cars  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


May  27,  1916. 

With  a  code  hook,  such  messages  would 
be  of  great  value. 

'Pile  opposition  to  tlie  Argetsinger  bill, 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
which  would  give  canneries  the  right  to 
employ  women  twelve  hours  a  day  during 
the  rush  season  is  so  great  that  Gov. 
Whitman  will  veto  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  will  be 
hold  at  the  Hotel  St&tlor,  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  7. 

The  management  of  the  Eastern  States 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
announces  that  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association  has  appointed  the  following 
special  breed  days  at  the  National  Show, 
which  will  he  held  this'  year  at.  Spring- 
field.  Muss. :  Monday,  October  1(5.  Guern¬ 
sey  Day;  Tuesday,  October  17,  Holstein 
Day ;  Wednesday.  October  18,  Ayrshire 
Da.v;  Thursday,  October  19,  Jersey  Day. 

The  Certified  Milk  Producers'  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  will  hold  its  ninth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Hotel  Nassau,  Long 
Beach.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  1-2, 
1916.  The  secretary  is  Harry  B.  Win¬ 
ters.  Albany,  N.  Y'. 

MEXICO. — Another  raid  by  a  band  of 
Mexicans  over  the  Texas  line  is  reported 
south  of  Maratlmn.  The  bandits  raided 
several  ranches  on  the  Texas  side  and 
drove  off  horses  and  stock,  takiug  them 
back  into  Mexico.  The  raid  was  made 
four  miles  north  of  Boqnillas.  at  an  ore 
terminal  station,  and  directly  behind  Ma¬ 
jor  Langhorne’s  column,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  not  crossed  info  Mexico.  After 
a  short  skirmish  the  bandits  fled.  John 
Woodson,  a  rancher,  and  William  Harris 
and  F.  Ballsworth.  peddlers,  of  the  Bo- 
quillas  district  have  been  missing  since 
the  Glenn  Springs  raid,  and  it  is  feared 
they  were  killed  by  raiders.  .  .  .  An 

attempt.  May  12,  by  a  party  of  Mexican 
horsemen  to  capture  horses  from  the  farm 
of  Ambrose  Johnson.  18  miles  northwest 
of  Laredo,  was  frustrated  by  the  ranch 
foreman,  who  opened  fire  on  the  mar¬ 
auders.  The  party  fled  toward  tile  Rio 
Grande.  One  hour  later  a  sehoolhouse  a 
mile  from  the  ranch  was  discovered  in 
flames.  The  building  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  and 

his  Cabinet  decided,  May  Hi,  that,  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  Mexican  pol¬ 
icy  at  present  with  respect  to  the  border 
situation.  Gen.  Scott  reported  that  al¬ 
though  no  agreement  was  signed  at  his 
conference  with  Gen.  Obregon,  they  had 
a  tacit  understanding  on  the  protection 
of  the  border  from  bandits.  Arizona  has 
appealed  to  Senator  Ashurst  to  send 
troops  to  guard  200  miles  of  the  State’s 
border,  where  2.500  residents  are  said  to 
be  in  peril.  American  troops  have  ad¬ 
vanced  north  from  San  Antonio,  Mexico, 
and  Carranza  troops  have  taken  their 
place. 

WASHINGTON.— By  a  vote  of  295 
to  10  the  House  passed.  May  15,  its 
substitute  for  the  Senate  rural  credits 
hill  making  certain  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  farm  credits.  In  general 
features  the  House  and  Senate  bills  are 
similar,  but  the  measure  in  the  final 
form  in  which  it  will  be  submitted  to 
both  chambers  will  be  largely  rewritten 
by  the  conference  committee.  These  are 
tin*  ten  who  voted  against  the  bill: 
Browning.  New  Jersey  •  Dale,  Vermont; 
Dunn.  New  York;  Gardner,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Gillette.  Massachusetts;  Kennedy. 
Rhode  Island;  Oakley.  Connecticut; 
Walsh.  Massachusetts :  Madden.  Illinois, 
and  Freeman.  Connecticut.  The  rural 
credits  bill  was  considered  largely  along 
rum-partisan  lines  in  the  House,  although 
the  Republicans  were  less  sanguine  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plan  than  the 
Democrats  who  framed  it.  In  the  House 
bill  the  provision  is  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  twelve  Federal  land  banks  with 
a  minimum  capital  of  $750,000  each.  The 
management  of  the  entire  system  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  farm  loan  hoard  of  three 
members  and  each  of  tin  banks  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  nine  directors,  three  of  whom 
arc  to  he  selected  by  the  farm  loan  board 
and  six  by  the  national  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  banks  are  to  make  loans 
to  farmers  through  local  associations  of 
borrowers,  ten  or  more  of  whom  may 
form  an  association.  When  a  farmer  de¬ 
sires  to  make  a  loan  he  enters  into  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  local  association.  His  loan 
is  passed  on  by  the  loan  committee  of  the 
association  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
local  board  of  directors,  a  land  bank  ap¬ 
praiser  and  the  land  hank  directors. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Asociation  <>f 
America,  ninth  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Nassau.  Long  Beach.  1..  I.,  June  1-2. 

Farmers’  Congress,  Lock  port,  N.  Y., 
June  1.  2  and  3. 

Holstein-Fi  iesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit.  Mich..  June  7. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Read¬ 
ing.  Pa..  June  2(5-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit.  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  I’a..  Sept.  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept,  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  777.) 

“O  well,”  he  replied,  “it  would  be 
about  like  plowing  my  own  land  as  the 
trade  stands  now.  I’ve  got  the  right  kind 
of  plow  aDd  team  for  such  a  piece  of 
land,  and  I'll  let  you  pay  for  the  work 
later.”  As  he  was  going  away  he  added  : 
“I’ve  got.  some,  seed  corn  and  potatoes  and 
such  things,  enough  to  spare  you  a  lit¬ 
tle.”  So  the  world  seemed  a  little  bright¬ 
er  to  me  as  I  crawled  into  my  nest  for 
the  night.  I  lay  there  for  hours  planning 
the  Summer  campaign  on  my  little  farm 
and  thinking  of  many  things  besides.  I 
had  written  to  Cousin  Lena,  the  sprightly, 
during  the  afternoon,  inviting  any  of 
them  to  come  out  to  my  housewarming  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  so.  Lena’s  letter 
was  full  of  city  life.  She  was  having  a 
“fine  time.”  was  the  burden  of  it  all. 
There  was  a  new  show  at  the  Pinky 
Theatre,  and  it  was  “great.”  The  Dime 
Diversion  had  a  splendid  lot  of  moving 
pictures,  all  in  color.  The  early  flowers 
in  the  park  were  in  full  bloom  already. 
She  had  been  learning  some  new,  some¬ 
what  idiotic  songs  of  the  day,  including 
“Whoop-te-doo”  and  “Robinson  Crusoe, 
doo-so,”  and  they  were  "great."  She  had 
a  new  Spring  dress  and  hat.  and  didn't  I 
wish  I  could  be  there?  Why  did  I  go 
out  in  the  woods  to  live  like  a  tramp? 
She  should  think  I  would  be  coming  back 

SOOIJ, 

I  lay  wondering  who  had  taken  her  to 
the  show  with  her  new  finery,  and  what 
would  she  think  of  life  in  Mapleton,  and 
what  a  fine  place  could  be  made  of  my 
sightly  hill,  with  the  half  of  some  of  the 
money  and  labor  commanded  so  lavishly 
by  the  owners  of  the  glistening  groups  of 
“farm”  buildings  round  about.  Some  day 
the  hill  should  be  topped  with  a  real 
house,  I  resolved  with  a  boy’s  easy  hope¬ 
fulness.  as  I  sleepily  watched  the  streaks 
of  moonlight  through  the  holes  iu  the  old 
boards  of  my  open-air  coop.  More  than 
hen  boy  was  I  in  those  days,  for  no  pru¬ 
dent  hen  would  sleep  securely  in  a  place 
so  exposed  to  night  marauders  of  all 
kinds.  But  I  was  not  unhappy  as  I  lay 
there  thinking  over  my  scanty  dollars, 
thinking  what  could  be  done  without,  and 
what  could  be  had  and  how  this  and  that 
could  be  done  at  little  or  less  cost.  Next 
day  I  would  go  to  the  auction  Mr.  Frost 
had  told  me  about.  “It  looks  like  rain,” 
he  remarked  shrewdly,  “and  stuff  goes 
cheap  when  rain  keeps  the  crowds 
away.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Auction. 

Rain  was  pouring  down  like  fun  in  the 
morning,  but  I  put  on  my  thick  old  coat, 
and  with  my  pocket  full  of  money,  sallied 
off  whistling,  for  a  long,  muddy  walk. 
The  Purdy  farm  was  selling  out.  but  only 
a  few  people  were  there  at  first.  I 
looked  over  the  stuff  scattered  all  about 
the  place  and  found  most  of  the  things  I 
wanted,  or  thought  I  must  have.  The 
sale  began  with  the  small  stuff,  for  which 
I  was  one  of  the  star  bidders.  1  bought  a 
one-horse  plow  for  a  dollar,  a  cultivator 
for  about  the  same  money,  a  harrow,  a 
bunch  of  well-worn  lines,  shovels,  forks, 
rakes,  hush  hooks,  and  an  ax  or  two,  and 
some  small  tools  and  knick-knacks  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  All  such  things  went  at 
prices  which  brought  loud  complaint  from 
the  auctioneer. 

“Well,  we  are  paying  cash  for  them, 
ain't  we?”  rejoined  Bunee,  who  was  there 
picking  up  bargains  for  Landers,  the  farm 
agent.  The  custom  of  that  sharp  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  resell  such  purchases  at  good 
prices  to  buyers  of  his  farms. 

It  was  an  exciting  program  for  me 
with  my  trading  and  the  novelty  of  it  all. 
Later  in  the  day  the  rain  stopped,  and 
more  people  came,  including  the  Frosts, 
women  folks  and  all,  also  John  Joy  and 
Landin,  I  asked  John  .Toy  and  IUmee  to 
advise  me  about  my  larger  purchases.  I 
pointed  out  a  horse  I  thought  of  buying. 

“That's  old  Cockle-joint,”  said  Bunce 
with  a  gnu,  “See  that  beauty  curve  in 
the  off  hind  leg.  The  other  leg  is  stocked 
up  some.  Don’t  you  see  that  leg  is  larger 
thau  its  mate?  And  see  how  the  hair  is 
off  his  knee  joints  in  front  where  he  has 


slipped  on  them.  He’s  a  bad  stumbler. 
How  old  is  he,  do  I  think?  Well,  lie’s  no 
young  colt,  I  can  tell  you  that.” 

“He’ll  go  cheap,”  commented  Lander. 
"Farmers  around  here  like  to  drive  a  good 
horse.  lie  might  do  for  light  jobbing,  an 
honest  old  plug  and  a  fair  traveller.” 

Old  "Cockle- joint”  went  for  $30  amid 
the  jokes  of  the  crowd,  and  I  became  his 
owner.  I  bought  a  quiet  old  Jersey  cow, 
due  soon  to  calve,  for  about  the  same 
amount.  Then  I  bid  for  a  lot  of  about  40 
hens,  and  a  bunch  of  badly  damaged 
chicken  fencing.  Then  an  express  wagon 
for  $20,  an  old  express  harness,  and  parts 
of  a  heavy  harness,  also  chains  and  hal¬ 


ters,  a  keg  of  paint,  a  ladder  and  a  few 
old  boxes  and  barrels  which  cost  next  to 
nothing  and  ought  to  come  handy.  When 
the  household  goods  were  selling  I  took  a 
few  bits  of  furniture  and  fixings  for  my 
home.  , 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cover  Crop  With  Oats 

Can  I  seed  Alsike  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
in  Spring  with  oats  without  interfering 
with  harvesting  the  oats,  and  leave  a  good 
green  crop  to  plow  down  for  wheat?  If 
so,  how  much  uer  acre?  If'  not  what 
would  he  gOqd?  A.  S. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  rape  seeded  in  this  way  would 
make  too  much  growth  and  interfere  with 
cutting  the  oats.  Alsike  clover  alone 
will  make  a  fair  growth  and  provide 
some  pasture.  We  should  use  about  five 
pounds  per  acre.  You  will  have  more 
to  plow  under  if  you  plow  or  disk  after 
the  oats  and  seed  to  buckwheat  and 
turnios. 


Want  to  Know 

Stone  Stlo. — Has  any  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ever  built  a  stone  silo,  18  or  20 
inches  thick  and  plastered  on  inside?  I 
would  like  to  hear  it  discussed,  p.  r.  m. 

Albion.  N.  Y. 

Steel  Traces. — Have  you  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  leather-covered  steel  traces? 
I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
their  durability,  if  anyone  has  ever  tried 
them.  j,  h.  K. 

Williamsvillo,  N.  Y. 

Spraying  Alfalfa  With  Weed-kil¬ 
ler. — Who  knows  anything  concerning 
the  effect  on  young  Alfalfa  and  clover  of 
the  spray  for  killing  kale  and  mustard, 
also  charlock?  We  know  it  won’t  hurt 
Timothy  seeding  but  nothing  definite  con¬ 
cerning  Alfalfa.  D.  m. 

Does  any  reader  know  the  Red  Mira- 
belle  plum  ?  There  used  to  be  some  iu  the 
vicinity  of  La  Porte.  Iud.  I  wont  last  Fall 
to  get  buds  and  failed  to  find  them.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  get  some. 

F.  if.  B. 


The  Rest  of  Your  Farm  Is  Up-to-Date 
— What  About  Your  Home? 

You  modem  business  farmer — with  your  up-to-date  machinery,  labor  saving 
equipment  and  improved  methods  of  farming — what  about  your  home  ? 

Have  the  improvements  in  your  home  kept  up  with  the  improvements  you 
have  purchased  to  save  your  labor  on  the  outside? 

Or,  in  your  efforts  to  succeed  have  you  been  too  busy  to  think  of  and  provide 
the  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  for  your  wife  and  children? 

Chief  among  the  modern  improvements  for  the  farm  home  is  good  light. 

Times  have  changed.  The  dirty,  dangerous  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  have 
long  ago  gone  out  of  fashion — where  progressive  farmers  are  concerned. 

Pilot-Outdoor 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 


have  totally  changed  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  house  and  bam  lighting  and 
cooking  in  the  country  home. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers — men 
like  yourself — in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
have  already  equipped  their  homes  with 
this  permanent  improvement. 

Some  are  friends  and  neighbors  of  yours. 
Their  families  are  now  enjoying  this  com¬ 
fort,  safety  and  convenience  —  without 
which  your  home  will  never  be  complete. 

They  have  chosen  the  PILOT  not  only 
because  it  gives  them  all  the  bright,  safe, 
clean  light  they  can  use— but  cooking  fuel 
as  well. 

Because  they  can  light  their  houses  and 
bams  without  matches.  Because  the  PILOT 
entirely  eliminates  all  the  dirty,  disagree¬ 


able  daily  labor  of  caring  for  lamps.  Be¬ 
cause  they  have  an  abundance  of  brilliant 
light  always  on  tap  whenever  they  need  it. 

Because  the  PILOT  takes  up  no  room  in 
the  house,  but  stands  out  of  doors  —  on 
top  of  the  ground— anywhere.  It  is  simple, 
automatic,  dependable.  Needs  but  a  few 
minutes’  attention  once  a  month  or  so. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogs  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets  giving  all  the  facts.  Find 
out  today  about  the  PILOT, 


Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


Newai-k,  N.  J. 


Chicago 


Los  Angles 


Largest  Makers  s>f  Private  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 
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VISITORS  always  marvel  to 
see  solid,  heavy  pigs  of 
metal  lead  go  in  at  one  end 
of  our  factories  and  come  out  at 
the  other  end  as  beautiful, 
paste-like 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  j 

Far  more  Interesting  and  re¬ 
markable  is  the  weather-proof 
quality  of  the  white  lead  film, 
which,  as  paint,  is  spread  on  the 
house. 

Both  itorie«  are  included  in  Paint  Tip«  No  A-8 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


C^puriaht  Path  lira* . 

THESE  three  distinguished 
Americans  all  speak  in  high- 
|  est  terms  of  the  benefits  of 
$  insurance -protection.  One  of 
I  them  has  had  five  years  of 
|  POSTAL  LIFE  protection. 

J  Let  the  POSTAL  solve 
|  your  life-insurance 
|  problem 

f  The  POSTAhemploye  no agen ts: sub- 
|  stantial  savings  thus  effected  go  to 
|  you  because  you  deal  direct-.  Y ou  get 
|  more  insurance  for  the  some  money, 
I  or  the  same  insurance  for  less  money. 
|  The  Company  writes  all  the  standard 
|  policy- forms  and  all  are  officially 
/  approved  by  the  Now  York  State 
|  Insurance  Department. 

V 

fi  Find  out  \vh:it  you  can  save  «t  your  age. 
^  In  writing,  simply  suy :  ' ‘Serul  full  par- 
£  ticufars  u.y  mentioned  In  The  Rural  New- 
J  Yorker  of  May  27th."  Also  give  full 
|  name,  occupation  and  exact  date  of  hirth. 


T°j  TAL  ]_> FE  iNjlJRANCE  (oMPaAY 
Wm  R. Malone.  ph£su>ent 
IblP-TT-DVE  AaJJaU  iTRlfcT  .  AlEW  YOEK  J 

> .  j&i'sW 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  ant!  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  I*  I  ant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PRICES 
SPLIT] 
ON  I 


Split  Hickory  Buggies 

S  A  A  ap  and  UP  ’s  raY  new  direct-frorn- 
S  J  n  y  factory  price  on  a  genuine  Split.  - 
¥  J  mW  _  Hickory— famous  the  world  over 
^  for  beauty,  style,  comfort  and 

long  service.  Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
until  you  get  my  big  free  catalog.  Bee  for 
yourself  what  a  saving  you  can  make,  150 
snappy  styles  to  rhw'iKf  from  ull  gitarantiwa  two 
years.  Pick  out  tiio  rig  you  want  and  1  will  Kivu  you 


30  Days  FREE  Road  Test 


tr*  prove  t quality  and  convince  you 
that  a  genuine  -Split  Hickory  is  the 
beet  buggy  you  wi  buy  Of  any  price. 

MY  BIG  1916 
CATALOG 

Write  for  thlo  fron  hook  today. 

Also  ask  tor  my  spvtual  Burnous  urni 
Farm  Wayon  Catalogs.  Sent 
free  on  reruirat. 

IT.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co, 

Station  227.  Coluiritins,  Ohio 

Awwwwwmwv 


RITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown'. 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices.  ' 
?  FreightPrepaid.  1  50  stylos. 

13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

FENCE  ft  WIRE -'CO. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BROWN 


New  England  Notes 


APPLE  BLOSSOM  DAY. 

Apples  were  in  bloom  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  throughout  central  New 
England.  It  is  the  bearing  year  for  the 
Baldwin  and  for  several  other  leading 
kinds:  the  bloom  is  a  full  one.  except  on 
trees  that,  bore  heavily  last  year.  But 
the  weather  that  follows  seems  to  de¬ 
cide  the  yield  more  often  than  does  the 
number  of  blossoms.  Littleton,  Mass., 
one  of  the  leading  apple  towns,  cele¬ 
brated  May  13  as  apple  blossom  day. 
There  are  many  young  orchards  in  that 
section,  and  orchards  are  likely  to  be 
under  management  of  progressive  fruit 
growers.  A  committee  was  formed  of 
these,  including  Messrs.  Driest,  Frost, 
Knight.  Titcomb,  Flagg,  Whitcomb  and 
others.  Visitors  were  shown  about  the 
town  and  well  informed  on  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  successful  orcharding  as  applied  to 
high  grade  apples.  Choice  table  varieties, 
especially  the  McIntosh  are  much  fav¬ 
ored  in  that  vicinity.  Results  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  shape  of  more  interest  in 
local  real  estate  and  an  increase  in  the 
nearby  A,  O.  L.  membership.  They  do 
not.  seem  to  worry  much  about  danger 
of  attracting  new  competition.  They 
argue,  perhaps,  that  it  will  he  a  long 
time,  anyhow,  and  meanwhile  some  of  the 
old  orchards  are  going  out.  It  is  claimed 
there  is  seldom  any  considerable  value 
to  the  product  of  an  old.  high  tree,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  much  fresh  wood  to 
bear  good  fruit,  and  because  the  top 
spraying  is  likely  to  be  poorly  dune.  At 
$2  a  day,  if  perhaps  scarcely  pays  to 
pick  poor  fruit  front  a  very  Rill  tree,  and 
so  the  old  trees,  some  well  over  the  cen¬ 
tury  line,  are  yielding  to  time  and  the 
ax.  Unlike  the  aged  workhorse,  they  are 
not  properly  tolerated  for  the  work  they 
have  done.  The  old  Imlf-decn.wd  tree  is 
a  great  nursery  of  tent-eaterplllnrs,  <  5yp- 
sy  moth  aud  various  grubs  and  borers. 
According  to  Prof.  F.  C.  Scars  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the 
increase  of  .population  and  the  growth  of 
the  apple-eating  habit  will  soon  take  care 
of  the  whole  question.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter.  the  census  shows  decrease  rnihor 
than  gains  in  number  of  bearing  trees. 

HOW  MUCH  TUBERCULOSIS? 

Perhaps  some  general  idea  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  New 
England  may  be  had  from  results  of  the 
tuberculin  test  required  fur  interstate 
dairy  cattle  at  Brighton  market.  Of  5,- 
258  cattle  tested  there  last,  year,  183  were 
found  diseased  by  the  test,  or  about  three 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  These 
were  selected  cattle.  No  payment  is  mode 
for  slaughter  of  cattle  from  outside  the 
State,  except  whatever  value  it  may  have 
after  killing.  Cattle  intended  for  beef 
are  not  tested  anyhow,  so  that  the  figures 
apply  chiefly  to  milch  cows.  Dealers, 
having  learned  from  experience,  would 
naturally  take  care  not  to  ship  cows 
that  look  suspicious.  Thus  the  results 
might  be  taken  to  show  about  three 
milch  cows  in  every  hundred  of  appar¬ 
ently  sound  and  healthy  animals  in  dairy 
herds  of  Northern  New  England  wonkl 
fail  to  pass  this  very  delicate  test ;  far 
too  delicate,  as  many  will  assert.  The 
loss  at  Brighton  is  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  aud  is  serious  only  because  it. 
falls  upon  a  small  group  of  dealers.  If 
all  cattle  were  tested,  as  some  of  the 
boards  of  health  have  demanded,  there 
would  be  a  pretty  bill  for  taxpayers  to 
settle. 

SENSIBLE  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

So  much  has  bceu  said  about  those 
New  England  youngsters  who  raised 
prize  crops,  that  it  will  seem  a  wonder  if 
some  of  them  do  not  get  swelled  heads. 
The  good  sense  of  at  least  two  of  them 
is  shown  by  a  decision  to  enter  for  a 
course  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
their  respective  States.  The  boy  who 
raises  44(1  bushels  of  potatoes  or  124 
bushels  of  corn,  and  then  concludes  that 
he  doesn’t  know  it  all  yet.  seems  like  a 
hoy  with  a  level  head,  who  may  he 
heard  from  later,  when  lie  gets  a  farm  of 
his  own.  Those  young  folks,  IS  to  20 
years,  who  are  going  into  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  canning  contest,  should  learn  some¬ 
thing,  too.  The  basis  of  award  is  qual¬ 
ity,  color,  flavor,  conditions  and  fullness 
of  pack,  40  points.  The  State  College 
furnishes  the  instructions  for  the  con¬ 
test,  which  closes  to  entries  June  1. 

R.  I.  MARKET  PROBLEMS. 

What  to  do  with  the  second  blade? 
That  part  is  usually  omitted  In  the  fa¬ 
miliar  city-made  advice  to  farmers  ou 
how  to  grow  the  two  blades.  John  J. 
Dunn,  Agricultural  Secretary  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  one  of  those  who  thinks  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  ou  the  selling  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

"Prices  are  too  high  in  the  city.”  he 
says,  “and  ton  low  in  the  country.  Some 
of  the  farmers  are  to  blame  and  so  is  the 
city  man.  Here  in  Providence  is  a  public 
market  place  very  central  and  convenient 
by  land  or  water,  and  open  to  the  farmers 
at  very  small  cost.  It  is  open  also  to  con¬ 
sumers  without  charge.  Yet  only  a  few 
of  the  two  classes  ever  get  together  in 
the  market.  The  farme.  pays  a  com¬ 
mission  man  15  per  cent,  to  sell  his  goods 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  consumer  helps 
support  half  a  dozen  more  people  before 
he  gets  the  produce  home.” 

Secretary  Dunn  tells  of  farmers  refus¬ 
ing  to  dig  potatoes  last  Fall  because  the 


price  was  low,  while  many  city  families 
refused  to  use  many  potatoes  because  t lie 
price  was  high,  fully  double  the  farm  sell¬ 
ing  figure.  “We  have  a  commission  in¬ 
vestigating  farm  marketing  and  finance," 
concluded  Secretary  Duufi.  So  far  the 
only  report  is  the  one  in  favor  of  State, 
control  of  the  milk  traffic.  The  milk 
question  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem.” 
Thus  even  in  a  compact  little  State  with 
a  big  city  population,  there  is  the  same 
costly  gap  between  land  and  dinner  table. 
This,  the  most  densely  populated  com¬ 
monwealth  in  America,  uses  only  about 
one-half  of  its  tillable  land.  Plainly 
there  is  room  to  raise  the  second  blade, 
but  what’s  the  use,  argues  the  farmer, 
when  there  are  so  many  middlemen  with 
sharp  hay  cutters. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

STEADY  TONE  IN  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  The  situation  inclines  in  favor 
of  buyers,  if  •anything,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  receipts.  With  grass-fed  butter  in 
large  supply,  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
storing  the  surplus.  Said  C.  II.  Stone 
&  Co.,  "The  market  has  a  steadier  tone 
than  last  week.  Some 'of  the  receipts 
are  of  a.  quality  suitable  for  storage  and 
there  is  more  or  less  buying  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Supplies  are  increasing  here  and 
this  market  would  promptly  follow  any 
decline  in  New  York  or  western  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  very  little  of  the  lower 
grade  butter,  contrary  to  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions.  The  renovated  butter  people 
have  hard  work  to  get  supplies  for  their 
factories.  Quotations  are  81  cents  for 
best  northern  tub  butter,  while  ordinary 
dairy  butter  sells  from  28  to  30  cents. 
This  total  range  in  the  butter  market 
from  28  to  31  cents  is  unusually  close, 
and  shows  at  once  the  scarcity  of  low 
grades.” 

EGGS  HIGHER. 

The  egg  market  is  from  one-lialf  to 
one  cent  higher  this  week,  on  account  of 
decreasing  supplies  and  good  general  de¬ 
mand.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  strong 
and  holders  seem  to  be  able  to  get  their 
asking  prices  without  special  difficulty. 
Said  a  Commercial  St.  dealer:  “The  egg 
market  is  advancing,  having  passed  the 
low  point  some  time  ago.  The  supply  is 
lighter,  and  we  look  for  a  light  produc¬ 
tion  because  grain  is  high  and  a  good 
many  flocks  have  been  sold  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  temptation  of  high  prices 
for  live  poultry.  Demand  ought  to  lie 
good  this  Summer.  Everybody  is  work¬ 
ing.  People,  are  not  going  to  Europe  this 
year,  but  are  staying  at  American  ho¬ 
tels  in  vacation  season,  and  buying  Amer¬ 
ican  products.  The  surplus  eggs  seem 
to  be  wanted,  and  the  supply,  we  figure, 
at  50  to  75  per  cent,  less  than  last  year. 
The  arrivals  are  not  being  held,  they  are 
being  eaten.  The  markets  of  greater 
Boston  consume  about  30.000  cases  a 
week.  Prices  are  three  cents  a  dozen 
higher  than  last  year  at  this  time.” 
Nearby  hennery  eggs  are  quoted  at  26  to 
27  cents.  Hennery  firsts  24  to  25  cents, 
eastern  extras  25  to  26  cents,  fair  to  good 
eastern  22  to  23  cents,  western  prime 
firsts  24  cents.  Receipts  of  eggs  in  Bos¬ 
ton  since  January  1  are  788.000  cases, 
compared  with  830.000  cases  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year. 

POULTRY  IHGII  FOR  SEASON. 

While  there  is  no  important  change  in 
the  poultry  market  since  last  week,  it  is 
still  remarkable  that  prices  hold  as  well 
as  they  do.  As  a  rule,  values  go  down 
quite  rapidly  as  the  season  advances,  and 
farm  flocks  are  thinned  out  toward  the 
close  of  the  most  active  laying  season. 
But  there  seems  to  he  a  shortage  all  along 
the  line  in  both  western  and  eastern 
stock.  Said  S.  L,  Burr  &  Co.,  “It  is  a 
very  strong  poultry  market.  Wc  have 
been  in  tin-  business  since  1S6S  and  have 
never  seen  any  such  steadily  high  range 
of  prices,  and  we  do  not  see  any  sign  of 
lower  figures,  but  anticipate  that  when 
any  change  conies  it.  is  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  upward  direction  than  down¬ 
ward.  Receipts  are  moderate.  Fowls 
are  19  cents  live,  20  to  22  cents  dressed, 
chickens  17  to  20  cents  live.  No  north¬ 
ern  dressed  chickens  are  in  the  market, 
except  of  course  fancy  soft  roasters. 
Which  are  25  to  30  cents.  These  are  late 
hatched  chickens  that  were  kept  growing 
rapidly  and  are  soft  moated.  Broilers 
arc  35  to  40  cents  live,  and  40  to  45 
cents  dressed.  Old  roosters  17  to  18 
cents  dressed.  Those  prices  are  for 
northern  and  eastern  stock.  Western 
fowls  are  21  to  22  cents  dressed,  for 
choice  grade.  Turkeys  are  scarce.  Old 
western  birds  that  have  about  as  much 
flavor  as  a  piece  of  shoe  leather,  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  they  collie  at  30  cents  a 
pound.  In  ordinary  markets  they  ought 
not  to  be  worth  more  than  15  cents.” 

VEGETABLE  SUPPLY  MODERATE. 

With  the  advance  of  the  season,  (hero 
is  always  an  increase  in  variety,  both  of 
native  and  southern  produce,  but  since 
the  improving  tendency  was  noticed  about 
a  month  ago,  prices  in  most  lines  have 
held  at  a  fairly  good  level,  aud  supplies 
have  not  for  any  long  time  been  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  demand.  For  some  kinds  there 
has  been  a  positive  shortage  at  times. 
Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are 
taking  more  interest  in  the  public  mar¬ 


ket  plans  under  way  in  imo  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  cities.  These  markets  seem  to 
rule  higher  than  the  Boston  market,  and 
often  they  are  nearer  to  the  producer. 
Some  truck  growers  arc  planning  to  ca¬ 
ter  to  these  suburban  markets  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  produce,  so  that 
they  can  make  up  suitable  loads.  The 
advantage  of  the  Boston  market  is  of 
course  that  it  will  take  mneh  larger 
quantities  at  once  of  any  one  product. 
Hardeners  mostly  claim  they  are  not 
making  money  at  present,  because  costs 
are  so  high.  Said  one  of  the  best  known 
producers:  “We  are  not  making  anything 
this  year,  and  we  believe  many  others 
are  in  the  same  fix.  Help  costs  $2  per 
day  for  Italians,  and  more  for  skilled 
native  help.  We  pay  $30  to  $35  by  the 
month  with  board,  and  $5  per  week  for 
board  docs  not  cover  our  actual  expense 
at  present  cost  of  supplies.”  Native 
dandelions  are  quoted  at  40  to  50  cents 
per  box.  Choice  cucumbers  range  from 
$4  to  $6,  according  to  count  and  pack. 
Rhubarb  is  50  cents  per  box  of  about  40 
pounds.  Radishes  are  $1.75  to  $2  per 
box.  Spinach  is  $1,  kale  40  cents,  let¬ 
tuce  $1  to  $1.50.  carrots  $1.25,  beets  $1, 
parsnips  50  cents,  beet-greens  75  cents 
to  $1.25,  native  cabbages  $1.75  to  $2, 
hothouse  tomatoes  12  to  25  cents  per 
pound,  native  asparagus  $4  to  $5  for 
box  of  three  dozen  hunches.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  green  $3  and  $3.50  per  dozen.  The 
New  Jersey  asparagus  is  put  up  in  much 
larger  bunches  than  the  native  stock. 
Light  stocks  of  Connecticut  River  onions 
remain  in  the  market  with  the  price 
range  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

POTATO  PRICES  UNEVEN. 

Dealers  quote  a  wide  range  of  prices 
on  Maine  potatoes,  owing  to  difference  in 
condition  and  grade.  Some  lots  are 
sprouting  badly,  Demand  is  moderate. 
The  general  range  is  $2  niftl  $2.40.  West¬ 
ern  Maine  potatoes  range  from  $2  to 
$2.25  per  two-bushel  bag.  Aroostook 
Green  Mountains  are  $2.25  to  $2.40, 
Aroostook  Cobblers  $2  to  $2.25.  Larger 
supplies  are  arriving  of  southern  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  price  is  down  to  $5  per  bar- 
Tel. 

FRESH  MEATS  IN  FAIR  DEMAND. 

The  abundance  of  veal  continues  the 
leading  feature  of  the  meat  market. 
Prices,  however,  hold  about  steady,  with 
a  range  of  11  to  15  eents  for  fair  to 
choice  lots.  Lambs  are  in  light,  supply 
at  15  to  16  cents.  Country  dressed  beef 
sells  at  11  to  12 Yj  cents.  Eastern  hogs 
are  practically  out  of  market. 

FEEDS. 

The  feed  market  shows  no  special 
change.  Cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  are  getting  a  little  nearer  together 
on  account  of  the  unusual  demand  for 
linseed,  caused  by  the  lower  prices.  There 
is  still  at  least  $5  per  ton  in  favor  of  lin¬ 
seed.  Wheat  feeds  are  firm  in  price,  and 
about  $25  is  quoted  for  bran  in  sacks. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  $25,  linseed  $31.  cotton¬ 
seed  $35  to  $38,  eommenl  is  $1.65  per 
bag  and  cracked  corn  $1.67. 

FRUITS. 

The  season  is  about  over  for  fresh 
packed  apples,  practically  all  supplies 
are  coming  from  Maine.  The  range  for 
No.  1  Baldwins  is  $1.50  to  $3,  Ben 
Davis  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Russets  $2  to  $2.25. 
flood  cold  storage  Baldwins  bring  $3  and 
some  fancy  lots  more.  Southern  straw¬ 
berries  arc  becoming  very  abundant,  and 
shipments  include  many  small,  dried-up 
lots,  selling  as  low  as  five  cents  a  quart 
by  the  crate.  The  general  range  is  from 
that  figure  up  to  15  cents  for  large  ber¬ 
ries  arriving  in  good  condition. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  STRONG  DEMAND. 

The  markets  at  Brighton  and  Water- 
town  have  responded  to  the  generally 
good  demand  for  fresh  meats,  and  prices 
have  been  rather  in  favor  of  those  who 
had  stocks  to  sell.  It  was  easier  for 
them  to  get  top  prices  on  account  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  buyers  to  obtain  sufficient 
supplies.  Prevailing  prices  for  beef 
stock  of  moderate  grade  were  eight  and 
nine  cents,  ranging  from  light  to  heavier 
weight.  Cows  and  heifers,  fairly  good 
to  choice,  have  been  selling  at  6 to  7% 
cents,  and  canning  stock  four  to  4% 
cents.  The  range  on  hulls  recently  has 
been  six  to  7*4  cents,  Veal  calves  sold 
at  nine  to  16  cents,  except  some  grass- 
fed  stock,  bringing  only  live  to  seven 
cents.  Sheep  are  quoted  six  to  eight 
cents  at  Brighton,  lambs  eight  to  10 
cents,  and  bogs  $10.25  to  $10.75  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  demand  for  milch 
cows  shows  some  improvement,  mainly 
because  dealers  have  learned  from  recent 
experiences  not  to  ship  too  many  cows 
to  market,  and  accordingly  it  is  easier  to 
get  fair  prices  for  those  which  are  here. 
For  fancy  cows  $100  seems  to  be  top 
price,  medium  cows  are  $65  to  $75  and 
ordinary  $40  to  $60. 

VERMONT  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION. 

About  $15,000  worth  of  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  stock  was  sold  at  the  Rutland,  Vt., 
Fair  Grounds  by  auction.  The  average 
price  was  $171  per  head,  a  figure  consid¬ 
ered  very  satisfactory,  considering  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  animals  were  calves  and  young  stock. 
The  highest,  price,  $1,000.  was  paid  for 
a  Rutland  County  t.h  roe-year-old  bull. 
The  highest  priced  cow  was  llengerveld 
Judy,  a  young  thirty-pound  Holstein, 
testing  4.29  per  cent,  butterfat.  An  of¬ 
fer  of  $200  was  made  for  a  calf  of  this 
cow.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  range  from 
$100  to  $300.  A  number  of  calves  and 
young  animals  sold  from  $50  to  $125. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
Rive  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  proved  iUdl  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  year*'  ate  and  If  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  bu  v  it  “Direct  from  our 
Factory”  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

K  Tells  all  about  Paint 
In&erSoZ/  and  Painting  for  Du- 
7*Ctint  rability.  How  to  avoid 

d  Roofr  trouble  and  expense 
i  caused  by  Paints  fod- 
ing, chalking  and  peel- 
:Jj<rt22GS===j2,  ,  ing.  Information 
WORTH  MANY 

vZrWJr  dollars  to  you 

Vi  f  A'WffPr  — FREE  with  Sample 
i  Jf  yAJ  [j  'yT/J  Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

tf'rsrl&S?*  Do  if  Nou/tJ  u’,7/  Save 

f\  '  you  Money 

tkr  0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

*  _  ;  246  Plymouth  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America 
Eatab.  1842. 


positively  produces  better  and 
bigger  crops  of  legumes — 
Peas,  Beans,  Vetch,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

)  FARMOf.FRIW  “1a1puTe,u*|nr,:  °f 

rftR,UUWf1UU  Hiah-Brcj  Nitro- 
jfif  Note  Hie  8en-*«th«in*  Bacteria.  Apply  it  to 
,7odx.-  5  the  seed,  $2,  the  com  per  acre  of 
on  roots.  Farmogerm,  will  add  1000  lb*,  of 
Nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  a  to.im .  5-acre  size  bottle.  $6. 
50  acres  (in  5-acre  size  bottles  $55. 

100  acre*  (in  5 -acre  size  bottles)  $100 
Sill  seed  dealers  or  dircQ  from  us 
Write  for  ‘'Legume  <3W»wcr.' *  out  free  book  telling 
how  to  grow  more  profitable  crops  and  build  up  aoiU 

EARP-TH0MAS  FARMOGERM  Co. 

Dept.  82  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

We  also  sell  HIGRADE  HUMUS  $6.00  per  Ton 
and  Mixed  Fertilizers  Inoculated,  at  Lowest  Prices 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here's  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressure  design  with  minute  acm 
rate  construction,  gotsall  tlio 
juioewithlow  operatingex 
pense.  Itulltln  sizesfroin 
IS  to  too  barrels  a  day. 

60-page  Catalogue 
/r.-e.  Write  today. 

A.  B.  Ferquhnr 
Co..  Ltd..  Box  130 
York.  Penna 

WVa/fli'J 
make 
Enttinea, 

Sati  mills # 

7'hrc&htrrnt 
IrnjiU’mcnts, 

Ask /op  Catalogue, 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^  1  J  Threshes  cov-peas  and  -toy  beans 

uOIVPu  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

,.ye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina 
tiou  machine  Nothing  Ill.tr  It  ••  The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  tor  for  'O  > cars."  W.  [•’.  Massey. 
"It  vein  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tenu.  Exp.  Station  Hook  let  29  free 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tetin. 


lY  COCK  COVERS 


Special  8  or.,  duck  complete 
with  tie  ropos$26perlOO.  Water 
and  mildew  proofed  $5  extra. 
Send  GOo  for  wimple.  Lamer 
si  j-.ua  and  a  tack  and  tuutdiino 

_  covers  at  low  prices. 

tOC  1  n  A  Makers  ot  Famous  Kant  Come  Ott 

^ .J  per  JLUU  Cow  Blankets 

without  tie  ropes,  size  Fond  du  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co, 
about  X  I-2al  1-2  ft.  Dept.  80 _ Fond  du  Lac,  WIs. 


This  Warranted 

full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 
Dumping  Horse  Cart 
316.7S 

freight  prep. iid  to anyStut ion 
East  of  Mississippi  River, 
Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa* 


^J§FARM  WAGON 

High  or  low  whecli 
*1(5  AA  Steel  or  wood  wi 
/  Jl  Yjty  or  narrow  tin 
Wagon  purtn  of 
kinds.  Wheels  to 
■  jjjv  vfjv./li  any  running  get 

/  W.LV  u  Catslvs  lllufllrsea  it,  color*  t 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48th"  SI.,  Quincy,  I 


Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheels 


ey 

ur 

rk 


Electric  light  the  farm  from  a  very  small  stream 
::v  Hook  let  tell*  hotv.  l  tT~  SENT  1-’  it  E  K 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  103  George  St.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers.  Feeder*.  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

12)  BATTLE  CREEK.  -  MICHIGAN 


Don’t  you  think  it  is  an  astonishing 
;  statement  that  “Our  rural  school  system 
,  in  New  York  State  is  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,"  as  11.  H.  L,  ga.vs  on  page  588?  I 
deuy  this  most  emphatically.  Our  schools 
are  doing  better  work  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  not  much  of  ft  compliment 
to  Dr.  Finley  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  first  attended  school,  the  district 
school  was  a  far  different,  institution  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  smoke- 
grimed  walls  of  the  schoolroom  had  never 
known  paper  or  whitewash  Window 
shades  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  seats  were  most  uncomfortable,  and 
of  a  pattern  likely  to  make  the  scholars 
round-shouldered.  The  only  book  snp- 


done  for  the  isolated  farmer.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  claims  the  school  house  is 
the  best  place  to  instruct  the  farmers,  and 
experimental  plots  in  each  district  would 
soon  show  the  best  way  to  handle  the  soil 
of  that  locality. 

No  Western  farmer  has  bought  a  farm 
in  this  county  (and  ft  great  many  of  them 
have  located  here  in  the  last  10  years) 
that  was  more  than  a  mile  from  a  live 
school.  A  neighbor  who'  dealt  in  real 
estate  in  the  .Middle  West  for  20  years 
tells  me  there  is  no  sale  for  farms  located 
more  thau  a  mile  from  a  good  school,  the 
centralized  school  beiug  a  failure.  For¬ 
mer  residents  of  this  place  now  living  in 
Southern  Michigan,  report  the  same  fail¬ 
ure.  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  here  and 


A  Country  Schoolhouse  in  New  Jersey 


plied  by  the  district  was  a  Bible.  No 
dictionary’  was  provided  until  several 
years  later.  We  did  not  have  a  library. 
The  teacher  was  paid  $5  a  week.  To-day 
the  same  school  room  is  a  far  different 
place.  There  are  patent,  seats,  framed 
engravings  of  historical  scenes  hang  on 
the  neatly-papered  walls.  There  is  a 
good  library,  atlas,  maps,  dictionary  and 
other  books  of  reference.  The  teachers 
draw  twice  the  pay  they  did  then.  Chil¬ 
dren  nine  years  old  can  write  business 
letters  for  their  fathers,  can  read  aloud 
so  it  is  not  a  torment  to  listen  to  them, 
and  in  all  ways  make  far  better  progress 
than  was  possible  three  decades  since. 

I  appeal  to  all  good  Grangers  (as  well 
as  all  others  Interested  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  New  York  State)  and 
those  interested  in  the  real  welfare  of  the 
children  to  oppose  the  Tallet  bill  root 
and  branch,  Tf  it  is  thought  best  to 
equalise  the  taxation  in  all  districts  in 
the  township  or  county  a  bill  could  be 
drawn  to  do  that.  Personally  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this,  as  conditions  on  the-  farms 
are  very  favorable  at  present,  if  we  are 
only  let  alone.  Let  us  keep  the  district 
schools  as  they  nr\  controlled  l\v  the  far¬ 
mers  and  supervised  by  unpaid  trustees 
who  live  in  the  district  and  understand 
local  conditions.  We  have  heard  much 
of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools. 
How  would  this  be  possible  if  all  districts 
(country)  that  adjoin  (village)  union 
free  school  districts  should  be  permanent¬ 
ly  annexed  to  them  as  some  have  pro¬ 
posed?  Let  us  keep  all  schools  in  the 
control  of  farmers. 

A  nearby  district  reopened  school  last 
Fall,  after  running  a  school  wagon  to  a 
nearby  village  for  several  years.  The 
man  who  carried  the  children  on  a  con¬ 
tract  claimed  he  Ooukl  not  dress  his  little 
girl  warm  enough  to  keep  her  comfort¬ 
able  in  severe  weather.  Though  dressed 
in  the  warmest  garments  money  could 
buy  in  the  local  stores  she  would  be  ow¬ 
ing  with  the  cold  before  the  village  was 
reached  after  a  drive  of  only  three  miles. 
Do  you  think  such  exposure  is  wise  for 
children  in  these  grip  and  pneumonia 
days.  If  an  only  child  cannot  be  kept 
comfortable  how  would  a  large  family  or 
a  day  laborer’s  children  fare? 

Too  many  fanners  have  moved  to  town 
to  educate  the  children.  All  sorts  of  rea¬ 
sons  are  urged  to  bring  this  about.  If  a 
district  contracts  every  case  of  sickness 
among  the  children  is  laid  to  the  kid 
wagon.  The  women  and  children  claim 
that  a  family  can  live  and  work  in  the 
town,  sell  the  hay  and  save  more  money 
than  they  can  if  they  stay  on  the  farm 
and  keep  a  dairy.  This  practice  has  ex¬ 
hausted  many  farms  and  almost  depopu¬ 
lated  several  neighborhoods  already.  Any 
centralizing  of  schools  will  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  this  evil. 

The  average  dairy  farmer  is  unable  to 
attend  the  farmers’  institute  at  the 
county  seat,  but  any  kind  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  school  house  always 
draws  a  large  attendance.  Each  city  has 
its  night  schools,  but  nothing  has  been 


spoil  the  sale  of  our  farms?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  hired  boys  and  girls  from 
the  villages  contented  on  the  farm,  even 
in  Summer.  Will  it  make  this  problem 
any  easier  by  taking  away  the  school 
house,  our  only  place  of  assemblage? 
There  is  nothing  said  about  making  the 
most  of  it  as  it  is.  s.  s. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Yr. 

The  letter  by  S.  S.  on  the  rural  school 
question  which  I  have  just  read  appeals  to 
me.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  holds  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  position  that  I  have 
taken.  S.  S.  admits  in  effect  that  the 
union  to  the  extent  of  taxation  may  be  a 
good  thing.  That  is  my  position,  except 
that  I  do  not  think  this  should  include  the 
village  district,  if  the  village  is  of  much 
size,  unless  the  various  districts  approve 
it.  He  wants  rural  people  to  manage 
rural  schools,  and  this  is  my  belief  also, 
although  I  have  to  admit  that  sometimes 
there  is  too  little  interest  taken  in  that 
management.  lie  objects  to  the  exposure 
of  the  ride  to  town  from  the  district,  and 
says  that  if  there  is  any  sickness  in 
school  it  is  laid  to  the  “kid  wagon.”  That 
may  lie,  but  I  had  not  learned  it  before. 
It  is  quite  possible.  That  Western  far¬ 
mers  do  not  like  to  buy  farms  where  the 
School  is  too  distant  is  quite  often  true, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  centralized 
school  is  not  so  popular  in  the  West  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  is.  S.  S.  urges  that 
something  he  done  to  make  the  most  of 
the  present  rural  school.  In  this  he  ac¬ 
cepts  my  statement,  which  he  criticises  in 
another  place,  “that  our  rural  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  in  good  condition.”  He  wants 
it  improved  just  as  much  as  I  do.  and  ite 
wants  it  kept  intact  as  a  rural  system, 
the  same  as  I  do.  This  will  be  found  io 
be  the  real  sentiment  in  most  rural  locali¬ 
ties.  I  think,  although  there  are  those 
who  believe  to  send  children  to  the  village 
school  is  far  preferable,  these  are  not  in 
a  majority,  I  am  certain.  Unite  the  rural 
districts  for  taxation,  but  do  not  compel 
the  union  with  the  village  school,  only 
give  the  permission  if  wanted.  That  will 
leave  it  in  the  best  shape  for  the  present. 

ir.  H.  L. 

Keeping  Wood  Asher. — Farmers  who 
use  acetylene  gas,  will  have  1 00-lb  steel 
drums.  Plac“  wood  ashes  in  the  dry  air¬ 
tight  drum  ,ud  cover  them  up  with  the 
cover  furnished.  These  drums  will  keep 
moisture  a  way  from  the  ashes.  I  also  use 
these  empty  drums  for  chicken  manure; 
it  seems  to  preserve  it,  until  I  want  to 
use  it.  C.  c.  B. 

New  York. 


FROM  FEEDER  TO  STACKER  THE 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

Is  a  Practical  Threshing  Machine 

There  is  no  waste  of  power,  there  is  no 
waste  of  grain,  there  is  no  loss  of  motion, 
there  is  no  mass  of  unnecessary  parts 
that  lumber  up  the  work. 

It  Is  Built  to  Separate  Grain 

And  it  does  this  and  does  it  just  as  fa3t  and 
just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  simple 
efficiency  and  with  compound  economy. 

It  is  the  one  supreme  machine  for  its  class 
of  work.  This  supremacy  has  been 
gained  by  sixty-eight  years  of  constant 
improvement  upon  the  one  great  idea  of 
minding  your  own  business. 

You  Get  RESULTS  That  Way 

Good  friends  of  yours  are  making  money  and 
saving-  grain  by  using  thi3  maohine.  They  tell 
you  how  they  do  it  in  the  Home  Edition  of  the 
Red  River  Special  paper.  You’d  better  send  in 
your  address  for  a  copy  of  the  last  edition.  If 
you  would  like  a  Big  Catalog,  just  mention  it 
when  you  write, 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Blooming  Time. — There  is  nothing 
finer  in  the  history  of  an  orchard  than 
the  first  big  bloom.  The  young  trees, 
after  they  make  their  growth,  may  tune 
up  a  little  now  and  then  as  if  trying 
to  get  started,  but  finally  there  comes  a 
year  when  they  burst  into  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  you  know  they  are  fully  ready 
for  business.  It  is  a  great  day  for  the 
orehardjst  when  it  comes.  It  came  to 
us  on  Sunday,  May  14.  We  have  had 
some  fruit  from  the  young  trees  already, 
but  the  bloom  was  thin  and  scattered: 
this  year  most  of  the  Baldwins  and  all 
the  others  are  great  masses  of  color. 
Stand  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  look 
down  through  the  long  rows  and  it  seems 
like  a  glimpse  into  fairyland.  The  clover 
and  rye  cover  the  ground  with  a  deep 
gn-en  carpet,  and  the  wide-headed  trees 
arch  in  white  and  pink  to  the  top  of 
the  branches.  The  end  of  waiting  has 
come:  the  orchard  is  ready! 

Looking  Back. — I  stood  on  the  lawn 
on  Saturday  night  and  looked  up  to  the 
western  hill  as  the  sun  went  out  of 
sight.  It  is  13  years  since  that  orchard 
Mas  planted.  T  well  remember  standing 
here  the  night  after  we  finished  plant¬ 
ing  and  looking  up  the  same  steep  hill. 
At  that  time  vim  could  see  only  a  few 
rows  i>f  slender  stakes  outlined  against 
the  sky.  I  cut  those  trees  back  until 
Charlie  and  Uncle  Ed  were  frightened. 
They  were  beautiful  two-year-old  trees, 
six  or  seven  feet  high  and  I  out  them 
back  to  a  mere  stem — taking  off  all  the 
limbs.  I  confess  that  it  frightened  me 
a  little  as  I  looked  up  at  tkrm  that 
night,  for  I  cut  those  fine  long  roots 
back  too,  until  the  trees  went  into  small 
boles.  They  did  look  small  and  puny 
that  night,  but  here  they  are  now  like  a 
forest  ready  to  deliver  two  to  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  big  red  apples  next  Fall,  and 
then  go  on  doing  it  indefinitely.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  sec  the  miracle  worked  out 
in  this  way,  and  the  old  hillside  at  last 
(•.•me  back  into  beauty  and  profit. 

No  Easy  Jon. — “Shall  I  be  carried  to 
the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease?"  No. 
you  will  never  get  there  along  the  easy 
lanes  of  life  and  you  will  never  have 
your  orchard  carried  to  fruiting  on  a  bed 
of  apple  blossoms.  It  is  a  long  hard 
struggle  from  the  little  stake  planted  in 
the  ground  to  the  big.  broad  tree  finally 
bursting  out  white  with  bloom.  If  trees 
were  simply  put  in  the  ground  and  left 
t here  to  grow  and  prune  and  spray  and 
cultivate  themselves  apples  would  bo 
about  as  cheap  as  cobblestones.  Years 
ago  on  these  very  hills  I  have  no  doubt 
Indians  were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

•  They  looked  through  a  double  line  of 
savage  enemies  armed  with  clubs  and 
stones,  waiting  to  give  them  a  fierce  re¬ 
ception  as  they  came  along.  In  these 
days  when  yon  plant  a  tree  on  these 
hills  scale,  borer,  worm,  blight,  scab  and 
a  dozen  other  enemies  stand  waiting  to 
put  tooth  or  germ  into  it.  We  did  not 
fully  realize,  all  of  this  when  we  plant¬ 
ed  the  orchard.  If  we  bad  I  should  have 
made  several  changes  in  handling  it. 

\Y 1 1 AT  Changes ? — First,  varieties.  I 
have  too  many  for  best  work.  We  have 
to  stop  and  pick  Wealthy.  Gravenstein, 
Maiden  Blush  and  others  when  we  could 
be  better  employed  at  other  work.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Baldwin  and  Winesap  make  a 
good  combination  for  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  here.  I  have  too  many  of  the  earl¬ 
ier  varieties  and  too  many  Black  Bens. 
That  variety  is  an  early,  strong  bearer 
and  gives  handsome  fruit,  but  our  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not.  want  it.  Northern  Spy 
grows  well  hero,  but  is  a  (September  ap¬ 
ple — too  early  for  the  best.  If  I  were 
planting  over  I  would  use  40  per  cent, 
each  McIntosh,  and  Baldwin  and  Wine- 
sap  for  most  of  the  others.  V\  ealthy 
grows  well  here,  but  is  too  early  for  best 
sale.  Here,  the  best  profit  will  come 
from  picking  McIntosh  in  September  and 
Baldwin  in  October,  and  putting  them  in 
storage  to  be  sold  not  before  Christmas. 
If  I  were  to  do  it  all  over  again  I  would 
save  much  work  in  cultivation  by  using 
Sweet  clover — plowing  every  two  or  three 
years  and  cutting  the  Sweet  elover  as  a 
mulch.  I  think  this  is  what  we  are  to 
come  to.  Our  soil  is  uot  quite  moist 
enough  for  such  full  mulching  as  Mr. 
ditchings  gives,  but  the  Sweet  clover 
plan  seems  to  promise  right.  1  should 
not  put  in  peach  trees  as  fillers,  as  we  did 


on  part  of  our  orchard.  These  peach  | 
trees  have  been  cut  out,  yet  you  can 
easily  tell  where  they  were  from  the 
shape  of  the  apple  trees.  The  fillers 
drove  the  apple  trees  too  high  into  the 
air.  Where  there  wore  no  fillers  the  trees 
have  made  broad  flat  heads  far  better 
in  every  way. 

Valve  ok  Orchards. — As  our  trees 
shake  themselves  out  for  their  life  work  the 
old  question  of  the  value  of  orchard  land 
comes  up.  I  regret  that  our  labor  and 
expense  records  are  not  complete  enough 
to  show  just  what  an  acre  of  orchard 
has  cost.  We  paid,  originally,  •$•>0  an 
acre  for  the  farm.  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  the  yearly  corn  crop  and  the 
five  crops  of  peaches  from  the  ‘'fillers" 
have  just  about  paid  for  taxes  and  the 
yearly  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating,  lim¬ 
ing  and  mowing.  We  have  used  prac¬ 
tically  no  manure  on  this  hill.  There 
have  been  annual  cover  crops  of  rye. 
clover,  turnips  or  vetch.  Each  year  on 
plowing  tlmse  under  about  500  pounds  par 
acre  of  lime  have  been  used,  aud  a  small 
quantity  of  chemicals  in  the  hill  for 
corn.  The  orchard  has  been  developed 
therefore  with  cover  crops  and  lime. 
There  are  about  42  trees  to  the  acre — the 
original  cost  being  about  15  cents  each. 
These  seem  likely  to  give  this  year  an  \ 
average  of  nearly  two  barrels  each,  or 
at  least  75  barrels  per  acre.  Now  then, 
what  is  an  acre  of  such  trees  worth  as 
they  stand — healthy  and  full  of  bloom? 
Some  one  who  beats  me  at  figures  may 
work  it  out.  Of  course  our  outcome  is 
small  compared  with  some  that  you  read 
about,  but  it  is  far  above  the  average 
which  the  back-to-the-lander  may  expect 
after  13  years'  work! 

Estimates. — Most  of  us  go  wrong  in 
estimating  such  things.  We  see  a  tree 
loaded  with  bloom  and  it  is  easy  to  figure 
five  barrels  of  apples  on  it — each  worth 
$4  apiece.  Then  with  40  trees  on  an 
acre  we  have  $800 !  Later  we  find  that 
wo  may  have  the  figures,  but  the  dollars 
somehow  are  missing.  Figures  mean 
much  or  little — the  way  you  use  them. 
Some  of  my  friends  marched  in  the  great 
New  York  “preparedness"  parade.  They 
live  in  the  country,  but  work  in  New 
York.  There  may  have  been  125.000  men 
and  women  in  lino.  These  were  drawn 
from  a  territory  containing  about  5.000,- 
000  people,  so  that  this  great  parade  con¬ 
tained  perhaps  three  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  various  counties  in  New 
York  State  would  be  about  as  follows : 


Broome  County  .  2.500 

Chenango  County  .  1.200 

Cortland  County  . ’ .  1.000 

Lewis  County  . .  000 

Orleans  County  . 1.100 

Tioga  County  .  000 

Yates  County  . . .  600 


If  that  number  should  come  otit  at  a 
farmer’s  meeting  or  write  letters  to  Al¬ 
bany  telling  tin'  Governor  or  the  Legis¬ 
lature  just  what  they  wanted  it  would 
be  about  as  clear  an  expression  of  the 
“voice  of  the  people”  as  this  great  par¬ 
ade  was  of  the  voice  of  New  York  !  Tin1 
point  is  that  whether  these  figures  deal 
with  apples  or  ammunition  or  armies  it 
is  well  enough  to  smoke  them  out  and 
salt  them  down  if  you  wish  to  save  your 
bacon. 

Why  doesn't  tlic  Hope  Farm  man  yet 
up  and  shake  himself  a  little  over  the 
record  his  Red  hens  made  in  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  for  April f  They  seem  to  he 
‘'coming  buck.”  S.  K,  T. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about,  this  plau 
of  shaking  yourself.  Better  wait  until 
the  year  is  over.  My  10  Beds  laid  226 
eggs  in  April.  Out  of  100  pens  the  first 
half  dozen  stood  as  follows  for  that 
month  : 

Obed  G.  Knight.  White  AVyandottes  244 
Tom  Barron,  White  Wyandottes.  .  .  238 

Homer  P.  I.eming,  B.  I.  Beds .  238 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  B.  I.  Beds  238 
Holliston  Hill  Farm.  White  Bocks.  230 

Pinccrost  Farm.  B.  1.  Beds .  22S 

Hope  Farm.  B.  I.  Beds .  220 

I  think  the  Beds  made  a  good  showing 
for  the  month.  They  ran  behind  during 
their  sickness  and  can  hardly  hope  to 
catch  up,  though  their  mothers  are  very 
good  Fall  layers.  Nothing  to  shake  our¬ 
selves  about,  for  win  or  lose,  good  luck 
or  bad,  we  stay  right  by  the  hens.  The 
blood  is  there  and  it  will  finally  tell  the 
story.  I  banked  on  “Hope  Farm  Beau¬ 
ty”  to  make  a  great  run  of  eggs,  but  she 
has  decided  otherwise,  and  that  holds  us 
back  a  little.  However,  we  look  for  her 
to  make  good  in  September  aud  October. 

H.  W.  C. 


“Corona  Dry”  Used  Here  “Corona  Dry”  Not  Used  Here 


You  or  the  Bugs? 

Are  you  going  to  get  the  fruit  and  vegetables  out  of 

your  garden — or  are  you  going  to  let  the  bugs  and  worms  have  half? 

Bug-killing  is  just  as  important  as  seed-planting  and  cultivation. 
The  commercial  orchardist  or  gardener  knows  this  and  uses  insecticide  reg- 
ularly.  You  can  do  this  too.  now  that 

“CORONA  DRY” 

The  Universal  Insecticide 

—patent  arsenate  of  lead,  is  sold  in  small  packages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  grower.  No  expensive  equipment  is  needed.  This  most  efficient  hug- 
killer  aud  preventive  is  applied  dry — in  dust  form — without  the  use  of  sloppy, 
costly  spraying  apparatus. 

Don’t  let  insect  pests  rob  you  of  the  pleasure— and  the  profit — of  using 
fine  unblemished  fruit  and  vegetables,  raised  oil  your  men  place. 

L:se  “Corona  Dry’ ’  first — before  the  bugs  start  to  cat  your  growing  things. 
Get  it  where  you  buy  your  seeds.  If  your  garden  is  small,  dust  on  “Corona 
Dry”  through  a  cheese-cloth  bag  or  small  bellows.  For  larger  plots  we  advise 
using  the  Corona  Hand  Duster.  Ask  to  see  it  when  you 
buy  “Corona  Dry. ”  Your  address  on  a  post  card  will  ,, 
bring  at  once  free  copy  of  our  20-page,  instructive  book,  m  a-f§|ff 
“Garden  Pests  and  Their  control."  Send  for  to  it  today  tells  OS®®**®**  . 

how  to  get  rid  of  all  bugs,  worms  and  plant  diseases.  j®  •  JJ50BK19L 

CORONA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  50  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (12)  y 


“JUST  ROTTEN” 


'  ‘  P  m  feeling  jus l  rotten /”  “  You  look 
it — why  didn't  your  folks  keep  you  vi 
order  with  Pyrox — it  would  have  stop¬ 
ped  that  rotten  feeling  before  it  begun." 

“Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  but  mine,  which  were  well  sprayed 
with  Pyrox,  say  four  or  five  times  with  50 
or  100  gallons  of  spray  to  an  acre,  are 
very  free  from  disease. 

I  have  dug  some  of  my  potatoes,  ami 
think  1  have  a  record  crop,  all  smooth, 
and  cooking  well,  largely  due  to  timely 
spraying  with  Pyrox." — Jos.  Howland, 
Bristol  County.  Mass. 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  and  blight 
question  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  If  you  believe  in  growing  good 
products,  free  from  disease  and  insect 
damage,  ask  Bowkor  Insecticide  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  or  Baltimore,  Md..  for  their 
large  catalogue,  and  name  of  nearest  deal¬ 
er  or  send  $1  for  enough  Pyrox  to  make 
30  to  50  gallons  spray.  Sold  for  1  or  15 
years. 


DO  it  before  il  mini  your  Timely 

spraying  will  kill  OqYf>e  MIMkc,  insects— 
banish  ihc  blights.  SpfftytngAilyV' Sytymrit'ybn  vmir  .pray¬ 
ing  outfit,  loo.  We  Cfm.Mvjr /i/fi  One-lial!  on  (my 

Kind  of  sprayer.  handv6rnww/  UwA)1J)>f one,  lor  inulnnce— 

Newcoi 


Tfvouboutjht  it 
in  the  ordinary 
"  ay  it  would 
cost  you  Be¬ 
tween  $10.00 
and  JlJ.OO 


larrel  Spray 


I^/Usecl  $£J45 

Barrel  = 

if  if  For  various  kinds  of  spraying— 
111  orchards,  vineyards,  shrubbery  or 
for  whitewashing  dait-fi-s.  poultry 
housrtt,  o,c.  Double  lu-ii  rig— brass 
eoszImi— brass  cylinder  brass  valves 
— brass  valve  seal  p.-ul.llu  agitator. 
Furnished  with  6-foot.  huso,  built  to 
last  for  yeans—  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  Valuable  FREE  Book 

—  our  Special  Farm  Book,  every  page 
filled  with  hundreds  <  f  BARGAINS  in  all 
kinds  of  Spraying  Ot  mis  and  Supplies— 
as  Well  as  farm  b»Jl»  and  materials. 
New  iiiMl.  olf  the  press.  Send  for 
VT  - n  a  1‘  REK  copy  today. 

7(brt 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 

Address  house  most 
convenient 


Dlliripp  TWINF  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
DlllUt.fl  I  Hint  Oet  bur  samples  ami  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  C  lio 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old 

Aermotor 

wheel 

and  vane 

on  this 

self-oiled 

motor, 

and  have 

anup-- 

to-date 

outfit  at 

small 

cost. 


j  Ru«/oEAR3 

j  Oil  Annuallyi^y^^- 

K  • ’£  ■  I  ..S 


This  helmet 
keeps  out  rain 
keeps  outdust. 


Don’t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re¬ 
place  it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.  It  tells  all  about  Auto-Oiled  Aer * 
motors  and  Easy-To- Build-Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  11 1 6  S. Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGO 
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A  Beautiful  Native  Tree 

To  be  homely  and  overlooked  is  com¬ 
mon  enough,  but  to  be  beautiful  and  ueg- 
1  eo ted  is  a  rare  condition,  for  most  of  us 
are  unite  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art.  The  Etonian  who  wrote 
so  delightfully  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
which  he  found  decorative  and  desirable  in 
his  locality,  omitted  oue  which  perhaps  he 
never  saw,  as  it.  may  not  thrive  in  his 
latitude.  It  does  in  New  England,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  desirable  small  tree  we 
have.  It  is  beautiful  in  shape,  in  foliage, 
in  blossom  and  in  fruit.  It  thrives  as 
well  in  cultivation  as  in  the  woods,  and  if 
it  came  to  its  own  it  would  be  in  all  col¬ 
lections  of  shrubbery  to  beautify  the 
lawn.  Seldom  is  it  sceu,  and  more  often 
by  the  roadside  where  birds  have  dropped 
the  seeds.  It  is  easily  grown  and  has  no 
enemies  so  far  as  known  here  but  the 
borer.  The  bark  is  smooth  aud  brown, 
something  like  that  of  the  mauzanita.  It 
grows  quickly  and  is  soon  in  bloom  and 
fruit,  and  the  tree  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  reaches  a  foot  in  diameter.  Its 
foliage  is  light  and  feathery  and  its  great 
masses  of  bloom  are  good  to  look  at,  and 
attractive  to  bees.  Its  fruit,  masses  of 
bright  red  berries,  like  small  cherries,  is 
so  distasteful  to  children  that  they  do  not 
break  down  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  so  lit  tie 
liked  by  birds,  that  they  leave  it  until  the 
last  extremity,  so  that  it  remains  on  the 
tree  until  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  some¬ 
times  all  the  Winter  through. 

This  tree  is  the  native  mountain  ash,  a 
close  relative  of  the  apple,  the  pear  and 
the  quince,  so  called  because  its  foliage, 
not  resembling  theirs,  does  resemble  that 
of  some  foreign  variety  of  ash.  This  tree 
may  he  used  as  a  stock  upon  which  to 
graft  the  pear,  it  is  said,  and  it  must  be 
a  novel  sight  for  the  pear  and  bunches  of 
red  berries  to  be  seen  upon  the  same  tree. 

Attending  a  sportsman's  show  at  the 
Itangeley  Lakes,  tlie  writer  found  the 
woods  full  of  this  beautiful  tree,  which 
blooms  here  in  June.  I  dug  up  a  dozen 
little  specimens,  aud  brought  them  home, 
aud  spading  a  yard  or  so  of  garden,  set 
them  out.  The  plot  was  so  plainly  under 
cultivation  that  I  neglected  to  mark  it. 
A  small  boy,  in  search  of  bait,  pitched 
upon  this  as  a  likely  prospect,  and  up¬ 
rooted  all  the  trees  hut  one.  which  is  now 
a  line  specimen.  The  mountain  ash, 
commonly  sold  and  seen,  has  the  red  fruit, 
but  very  different  foliage,  and  is  a  round- 
headed,  more  compact  tree.  All  tilings 
considered,  the  native  tree  seems  more  de¬ 
sirable,  though  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
catalogues.  c.  >s.  paine. 

Maine. 

II.  N.-Y. — This  handsome  native  tree  is 
Pyrus  Americana,  the  European  variety 
Pyrus  Aueuparia,  the  red  rowans  of  Scot¬ 
land. 


Pruning  Wistaria 

Ou  page  055  E.  J,  M.,  Epper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  asks  for  remedy  for  non¬ 
blooming  Wistaria.  I  have  one.  strong 
and  healthy,  that  did  not  bloom  for  10 
years  after  planting.  One  season  we 
made  some  changes  in  well-house  that  it 
covers.  The  vine  was  trimmed  down  con¬ 
siderably.  The  next  season  the  parts  that 
had  been  pruned  were  covered  with  blos¬ 
soms.  Since,  then  we  have  pruned  the 
other  branches  and  have  plenty  of  bloom. 
The  inquirer  might  try  pruning. the  vine; 
it  may  work  out  the  same  as  ours. 

Menominee.  Mich.  c.  T.  G. 


Grafting  Cherry  Trees 

I  graft  cherry  trees  over  readily.  A.  L. 
D.,  East  Jordan,  Mich,,  can  graft  his 
cherry  trees  over  successfully  by  doing  the 
cleft-grafting  when  frost  is  still  in  the 
ground.  The  thin  bark  will  not  turn 
back  then.  He  now  can  also  cut  his 
stubs,  then  push  scions  between  wood  and 
layers  of  bark.  Cut  scion  wedge-shaped 
flatwise,  leaving  bark  ou  oue  side.  Then 
use  a  small  thin  flat  stick,  just  a  little 
larger  than  scion,  and  push  it  gently  down 
between  bark  and  wood  to  make  a  space 
for  scion.  Withdraw,  push  scion  gently 
down  and  wax  well.  Park  of  scion  to  bark 
of  tree,  wood  of  scion  to  wood  of  tree.  Do 
not  break  hark  of  stub.  Late  in  mid¬ 
summer  he  can  bud,  setting  a  bud  in  many 


branches,  rather  than  in  a  large  branch 
trunk.  Do  not  hud  nor  graft  any  cherry 
limb  over  one  to  1  %  inches.  The  cherry 
will  not  stand  the  slashing  a  peach  will 
tinder  similar  circumstances.  Let  A.  L. 
D.  go  slowly,  unless  he  has  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  grafting.  lie  can  try 
his  hand  this  Spring  on  one  or  two  stubs 
to  a  tree  as  above  described.  He  may  be 
able  to  find  a  careful  apple  and  pear 
grafter  in  bis  neighborhood.  Let  this  fan 
show  him.  LOUIS  It.  BUCKS  IIORX. 

Massachusetts. 

On  page  023  I  note  statement  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  graft  cherry  trees. 
My  experience,  although  very  slight,  is 
quite  the  reverse.  The  first  grafting  I 
ever  did,  about  10  years  ago.  in  Iowa,  was 
to  put  a  bunch  of  plum  scions  on  a  cherry 
tree,  and  they  grew  finely.  This  Spring, 
here.  I  wanted  some  experimental  data  on 
varieties  and  put  one  scion  each  of  Dye- 
house,  Wragg,  Burbank,  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  Lambert.  Bing,  Napoleon, 
Schmidt,  Bigarreau  and  Roe,  each  ou  a 
separate  tree  of  Montmorency  Large. 
Every  one  of  them  is  growing. 

New  Mexico.  c.  e.  t.ocke. 


Bridge-grafting  a  Loquat 

The  chickens  jumped  ou  a  loquat  tree 
and  skinned  the  bark  off  for  about  eight 
inches.  I  tried  your  bridge-graft  on  it, 
page  513.  It  appears  to  work  perfectly, 
Only  instead  of  wasting  time  tieing  the 
grafts,  I  nailed  them  to  the  trunk  with 
carpet  tacks,  which  was  both  surer  and 
quicker  aud  then  smeared  wax  over  the 
whole  thing.  You  are  the  savior  of  this 
tree,  that  I  wouldn't  take  $10  for.  as  I 
saw  the  stunt  tried  out  in  your  columns 
on  apples  and  it  looks  as  though  the  cre¬ 
dit  is  yours.  m.  b.  p. 

Alabama. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

According  to  Bulletin  114,  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  aud  Plant  In¬ 
troduction,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  now  includes  among  its  uew  intro¬ 
ductions  some  of  the  hybrids  between  the 
Japanese  chestnut  and  American  chin¬ 
quapin,  which  were  originated  by  Dr.  IV. 
Van  Fleet  at  the  former  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
These  have  been  grown  at  the  Plant  In¬ 
troduction  Field  Station  at  Chico.  Cal. 
The  following  description  is  given  in  flu; 
bulletin :  “Bear  at  from  one  to  three 

years  from  seed.  Good  producers  and 
quite  resistant  to  the  chestnut  bark  fun¬ 
gus.  Nuts  large,  of  fair  quality,  with 
rather  hard  shells ;  41357  and  4135S 
somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  Amer¬ 
ican  chestnut  and  somewhat  sweeter. 
41350  and  41360  are  much  larger  than 
the  American  type;  about  the  size  of  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  the  flavor  being  very 
sweet,  while  the  latter  is  more  tender.’’ 

A  Manchurian  crab-apple,  Malus  bac- 
cata  Mandselmrica,  is  described  as  com¬ 
mon  in  the  hills  of  Manchuria  and  Eastern 
Siberia,  where  the  thermometer  often 
drops  to  — 15  degrees  Fahr.  It  is 
remarkably  hardy,  drought  resistant  and 
of  vigorous  growth.  The  fruits  are  very 
small,  of  sharp  sour  taste  and  borne  in 
great  masses.  The  plant  often  attains 
the  size  of  a  bush  only  but  in  favorable 
localities  it  grows  into  a  tree  20  to  25 
feet  tall.  The  fruits  are  used  as  pre¬ 
serves  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Si¬ 
beria.  Of  value  as  a  hardy  stock  for 
apples,  as  an  ornamental,  and  as  a  fruit 
tree  for  the  Fpper  Mississippi  Valley  re¬ 
gions. 

Nogel  is  a  species  rtf  walnut  from  01- 
lantaytambo,  Peru,  collected  by  O.  F. 
Cook,  who  thus  describes  it :  “A  native 
walnut  cultivated  sparingly  at  Ollantay- 
tambo  and  in  the  valleys  above  and  be¬ 
low.  Its  chief  use  is  to  furnish  a  dye  for 
giving  sheep’s  wool  the  brown  color  of  the 
high-priced  vicuna  ponchos.  The  leaves 
and  bark  of  the  tree  are  used  for  dyeing, 
the  coloring  material  being  extracted  bv 
beating  and  boiling.  The  nuts  are  as 
large  as  English  or  Persian  walnuts,  hut 
the  shell  is  much  thicker.  The  tree  is 


rather  small  and  slender,  with  large  grace¬ 
ful  leaves,  reminding  one  of  a  sumac  or 
Ailantlius.  Of  possible  interest  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  ornamental 
planting  along  the  Pacific  coast  or  in 
Florida.  Probably  a  native  of  the  valleys 
of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes." 

This  same  bulletin  pictures  a  field  of  se¬ 
same.  carefully  pulled  out  and  stacked 
up,  which  was  photographed  by  F.  N. 
Meyer,  near  Pang  Kvvan  chon.  Shensi, 
China.  The  pods  of  the  sesame  plant  do 
not  all  ripen  at  once,  and  when  fully  ripe 
they  open  and  allow  seeds  to  fall  out  to  a 
considerable  extent ,  making  the  crop  a 
very  difficult  one  to  handle.  If  a  variety 
could  be  found  which  kept  its  pods  closed 
up.  as  the  opium  poppy  does  its  head,  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  gain  to  all  sesame 
growers.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
is  among  the  most  important  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  of  China  and  always  commands  a 
good  price.  The  seeds  are  used  in  pastry, 
giving  the  latter  a  rich,  nutty  flavor. 


Cascara  Bark 

Quite  a  business  has  developed  in 
Western  Oregon  in  the  gathering  of  cas¬ 
cara  hark.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
this  bark,  which  is  used  medicinally,  it 
being  a  favorite  laxative  in  certain  dis¬ 
eases.  The  business  of  collecting  this 
bark  began  in  1865.  For  many  years 
California  supplied  most  of  the  bark,  but 
now  Western  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  taking  part  of  the  business.  The  tree 
from  which  this  bark  is  obtained  is  va¬ 
riously  known  as  cascara.  ckittim,  and 
bearberry.  The  bears  are  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  fruit,  and  they  climb  the  trees 
to  secure  it.  In  .his  way  the  trees  are  so 
badly  scratched  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
peel  them.  They  are  left  by  the  bark 
gatherers,  and  those  few  seed  trees  help 
keep  the  species  alive.  But  for  the  bears 
it  is  probable  that  the  trees  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  over  large  tracts  of  country.  This 
work  of  peeling  and  selling  the  bark  has 
kept  many  a  homesteader  going  while  his 
land  was  being  cleared  and  fitted  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  business,  as  the  price  now 
runs  from  3%  to  six  cents  a  pound;  still 
the  business  provides  an  income  for 
many  people  in  that  wild  country,  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  cash  money. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Electricity  „ 

[i|!i,iiil(i  for  Every  Farm 

rlllllllllin..  ,  v 

s  25022 

less  5^a  For  Cash 


FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 


Delco  Light  brings  city  advantages  to  the  farm. 
Furnishes  electricity  for  both  light  and  power — 
takes  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work 
— adds  comfort  and  convenience  to  farm  life. 

Gas  Engine  and  Dynamo  in  one  compact  unit — 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order  or  go  wrong — starts  itself 
and  stops  automatically  when  batteries  are 
fully  charged. 

Furnishes  40  to  50  lights  for  house  and  barn 
and  provides  power  for  churn,  cream  separator, 
washing  machine,  sewing  machine,  etc. 

Lights  average  home  for  less  than  5  cents  a  day. 

Complete  with  batteries,  ready  to  run  $250 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Manafaglurti  ly  tlul  sa me  Company  that  makes  Delco 
Cranking,  Lighting  a  ml  Ignition  for  automobiles — 

That  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

General  Agents  : 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.  -  18  Vesey  St..  New  York  City 
P.  E.  ILLMAN  ...  403  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  SNYDER  -  -  716  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

the  ursixEsa  warmer's  taper 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  mid  Suburban  Homes 

Est (i  hi  inhill  i860 

Published  weekly  by  (lie  llrirnl  Pnhlishlliir  Coi»|mtiy.  333  West  80th  Street,  Sew  York 
IlF.IITiKKT  W.  COLLlSOWOriFr,  VlTniilant  311(1  Editor. 

John  J.  Uimcjn,  TrtH*u ivr  ntnl  Ouuei'ftl  Maimicr. 

SVm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretory.  Mbs.  E.  T.  Roylic,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
8‘s  marks,  or  nib;  IYuiic*.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  elieck  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OOicc  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agntc  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

*•  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person,  We  use  every  possible  precaution  ami  admit  l  lie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But,  to  make!  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  Mibt-e fibers  m -tamed  by  trusting  any  deliberate  trv  intller,  irrespon¬ 
sible  tulvertliters  or  misleading  advertiKOtiH'iita  in  our  columns,  and  any 
siioil  sw  indler  will  tie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  Often  ealted  upon 
to  adjust,  dUTereiioe*  or  niiHialo-  lietivcen  our  snliwrihers  and  liotlest, 
ri -sponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  pot.  Wo  willingly  use.  our  pood 
other-  to  tills  end.  bill  sitcli  e.i-i  H  sliould  not  bo  confused  with  dishom  -t 
traivaction-  We  protect  subSCribei'H  against  rogm-s.  but  we  will  not  lift 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  eotirt". 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tin-  transact  inti,  anti  to  identify  it.  you  sliould  mention  The  JU'kal  N'ew- 
YoRKKr  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


RIGHT  now  comes  the  last  word  to  dairymen 
to  take  care  of  their  orchards.  On  many  dairy 
farms  may  be  found  orchards  of  about  100  trees. 
They  are  usually  of  good  varieties  and  the  trees  are 
large  and  vigorous.  They  have  not  had  much  care, 
as  the  owners  are  cow  men  who  do  not  care  much 
lor  apple  culture.  With  a  thorough  spraying  these 
trees  can  tie  made  to  produce  a  crop  of  good  fruit 
which  will  add  to  the  income  from  the  farm.  Try 
it!  What  these  trees  need  right  now  is  spraying. 
Of  course  they  must  be  pruned,  but  that  can  wait. 
The  immediate  need  is  spraying  within  10  days  after 
the  blossoms  fall. 

* 

THREE  State  Senators  have  been  appointed  in 
that  committee  for  investigating  milk  and 
poultry  markets.  They  tire: 

C’ha.s.  W.  Weeks,  Sauquoit,  Oneida  Co. 

>1.  S.  llallida.v,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co. 

X.  M.  Marshall.  Malone.  Franklin  Co. 

There  will  he  one  more  Senator,  probably  from 
X'ew  York  City,  and  five  members  of  the  Assembly — 
not  yet  named.  The  committee  seems  likely  to  be 
composed  very  largely  of  lawyers  and  hankers.  It 
is  too  slow  in  getting  going.  The  work  should  be 
started  at  ouce,  and  carried  on  promptly,  so  as  to 
make  a  full  report  in  the  late  Summer  . 

* 

“/  am  only  song  that  the  rest  o/  the  grand¬ 
children  were  not  among  the  ‘ crowd V’ 

HAT  is  what  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Clark  of  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  says  about  the  picture  mil  first  page. 
Most  of  us  would  be  well  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
this  lively  crowd  of  youngsters.  ‘‘Are  there  any 
more  at  home  like  you?”  Mrs.  Clark  says  she  is 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  12.  while  her  husband  is 
the  youngest  of  14.  They  have  had  14  children,  and 
there  are  IS  grandchildren  already!  Surely  a  pro¬ 
lific  race  of  fine,  sturdy  people.  There  are  11  of  the 
grandchildren  shown  in  the  picture  and  two  of  their 
uncles  or  aunts!  Can  you  separate  them?  Find 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary! 

* 

A  CHANGE  is  coming  in  the  dairy  business  just 
as  it.  has  come  in  every  other  line  of  farming. 
Many  of  us  can  remember  when  wheat-growing  paid 
well  on  many  of  the  smaller  Eastern  farms.  Changes 
came  which  took  much  of  the  profit  out  of  grain 
growing,  and  the  business  of  wheat  production 
moved  off  to  sections  where  the  soil  was  richer  or 
better  adapted  to  the  crop.  Something  of  the  same 
thing  is  coming  to  dairying — in  fact  it  1ms  already 
come  to  many  farms.  The  increased  cost  of  feed, 
higher  taxes  and  labor,  and  the  severe  restrictions 
imposed  by  inspection  have  made  dairying  a  losing 
business  in  some  sections  which  were  formerly  pros¬ 
perous.  This  will  he  likely  to  go  on  as  was  the 
case  with  wheat  growing,  though  dairying  will  hang 
longer  to  most  sections.  Yet  each  year  adds  to  the 
demand  for  dairy  products  and  this  demand  grows 
faster  each  year?  Where  is  the  supply  to  come 
from?  With  the  increase  of  Alfalfa  growing  in  the 
East,  dairying  will  become  more  concentrated,  but 
we  think  the  most  notable  change  will  be  found  in 
the  many  choice  herds  of  fine  cows  kept  by  fruit 
growers  and  poultrymen.  The  hen  and  the  cow 
make  good  partners,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will 
be  found  good  business  to  keep  a  choice  herd  on 
every  large  hen  farm.  The  chicken  manure  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  growing  corn.  Alfalfa,  hay 
and  grass.  The  soil  of  poultry  farms  is  notoriously 
rich.  The  hen  can  provide  rich  forage  for  the  cow 
and  the  cow  on  her  part  can  furnish  milk— the  ideal 
food  for  little  chicks.  A  small  herd  of  good  cows 
could  furnish  cream  for  sale  and  leave  the  skim- 
milk  for  feeding.  With  a  silo,  Alfalfa  and  soiling 
crops,  a  comparatively  small  farm  run  in  this  way 
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could  sell  cream,  eggs  and  broilers  as  cash  crops 
and  let  the  barn  and  the  henhouse  work  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  team.  Most  of  such  small  herds  would  natur¬ 
ally  he  composed  of  choice,  purebred  cattle,  or  at 
any  rate  good  performers.  While  the  output  of  a 
single  hen-cow  farm  may  not  be  large  there  will  he 
so  many  of  them  that  the  total  production  will  be 
great.  The  change  is  coming  rapidly  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  adjustment  of  the  dairy  business  is 
to  provide  a  great  market,  for  cattle  and  dairy  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  near  future.  We  understand  that  Tom 
Barron,  the  well-known  poultry  breeder,  has  about 
25  acres  on  which  he  keeps  some  hens,  ;i  small 

herd  of  cows  and  also  sells  some  hay!  This  will 
seem  beyond  belief  to  some  of  our  readers,  yet  we 
believe  we  are  to  see  many  such  hen  and  cow  com¬ 
binations  in  this  country. 

* 

WE  have  had  our  say  ahout  the  creamery  shark 
and  the  fake  promoter,  but  here  comes  a 
new  side  to  the  matter.  It  seems  there  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  cursed  by  one  of  those  wretched  inherited 
feuds.  Years  ago  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two 
sections,  and  ever  since  the  children  have  fought 
and  the  grown-ups  argued,  or  worse,  over  every  pos¬ 
sible  question.  Every  interest  of  tbe  district  would 
have  been  helped  by  cooperation  and  ponce,  and  the 
best  men  on  both  sides  knew  it.  YTet  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  in  the  district  capable  of  bringing  peo¬ 
ple  together.  Finally  there  came  along  one  of  these 
liinbcr-tongued  creamery  agents,  capable  of  talking 
the  arm  off  a  wooden  Indian.  He  actually  got  both 
sides  interested,  got  them  together,  sold  them  stock, 
organized  the  company,  made  more  than  100  per 
cent,  profit  and  then  got  away.  These  hereditary 
enemies  were  left  with  a  white  elephant  on  their 
hands.  They  found  that  neither  side  could  accuse 
the  other  of  deception,  since  both  sides  had  been 
duped.  Then  they  found  that  the  only  way  to  get 
their  money  out  was  to  stay  organized,  forget  their 
old  feuds  and  work  together.  They  did  it.  and  thus 
changed  the  entire  character  and  history  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  We  all  know  how  a  stranger  can  often  go 
into  a  section  and  organize  a  business  when  men 
with  good  reputation,  right  at  home,  never  could  do 
it.  Just  why  this  is  so  no  one  seems  to  understand, 
but  in  the  case  here  mentioned  the  creamery  shark 
did  a  good  job. 

* 

NEW  YORK,  May  7. — Replies  to  the  Methodist 
Temperance  society’s  query  show  that  tile  4*2  daily 
papers  in  this  country  declining  liquor  advertisements 
in  11115  have  so  far  this  year  increased  to  *40. 

HAT  comes  from  a  California  subscriber  who 
started  in  some  years  ago  to  refuse  to  take  any 
paper  which  printed  liquor  advertising;  Now  he 
says : 

I  have  vowed  that  I  would  not  subscribe  for  a 
whisky  paper,  and  found  I  had  barred  .'ill  of  them. 
Well,  ‘‘the  world  do  move.”  as  the  above  elpiping  shows. 

This  liquor  advertising  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
newspapers  by  people  like  this  man  who  meant 
business.  Rome  people  think  they  have  no  influence, 
and  that  their  protest  will  not  he  heeded.  They 
are  wrong.  A  drop  of  water  is  a  very  small  thing, 
yet  in  old  times  when  they  wanted  to  torture  a 
man  with  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty  they  tied 
him  so  he  could  not  move  and  made  him  stand  un¬ 
der  a  spout  which  dripped  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon 
the  top  of  his  head !  Props  of  ink  will  work  in 
much  (he  same  way,  and  thus  the  readers  of  a  paper 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  that  paper  represent 
them  fairly.  In  the  contest  between  the  liquor 
dealers’  check  and  the  readers’  ink  drop  the  latter 

will  win  if  there  is  a  “punch”  in  the  ink. 

* 

Is  it  true  that  the  last  Now  York  Legislature  made 
a  law  granting  a  pension  to  till  farmers  the  same  as 
widows?  If  so,  where  do  I  apply  for  it?  B.  s.  K. 
New  York. 

O.  it  is  not  true.  Shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  last  session  Senator  Thomas  B.  Wilson  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  “to  amend  the  charities  law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  farmers'  pensions.”  The  essential  feature 
of  Ibis  bill  follows: 

Any  person  who  has  continuously  lived  upon  a  farm 
or  farms  and  lias  eontiniiousl.v  followed  the  calling  or 
vocation  of  farming  for  a  livelihood  until  he  becomes 
of  the  age  of  MO  years  shall  thereafter  receive  from  the 
State  a  monthly  payment  of  ten  dollars  until  he  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  50  years:  twenty  dollars 
monthly  from  the  time  he  becomes  of  the  age  of  50 
years  until  he  shall  become  of  the  age  of  70  years,  and 
after  becoming  of  the  age  of  70  years,  a  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  of  thirty  dollars  so  long  ns  lie  shall  continue  to 
live.  After  becoming  of  the  age  of  MO  years,  it.  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  such  person  to  continue  to  live 
upon  a  farm  as  a  prerequisite  to  receive  the  payments 
herein  provided  to  bo  made. 

Of  course  this  bill  did  not.  pass.  Senator  Wilson 
did  not  expect  it  would.  He  says  ho  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  number  of  persons  who  came  rush¬ 
ing  to  Albany  after  pensions.  There  were  teachers, 
firemen,  policemen,  widows  and  a  long  string  more — 
all  lining  up  as  mendicants,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  door 
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of  the  State.  In  principle  the  widows'  pension  law 
is  sound,  but  it  is  being  abused.  As  for  teachers, 
firemen,  policemen  and  all  the  rest — why  are  they 
any  more  entitled  to  pensions  than  farmers?  They 
get  more  money  for  a  day's  work,  aud  wherein  is 
their  service  to  the  State  any  more  necessary  or 
important  than  that  of  producing  food  and  fibre? 
All  this  pension)  business  will,  sooner  or  later,  break 
the  back  of  the  State  and  •break  tbe  spirit  of  those 
who  draw  the  pensions.  Senator  Wilson  introduced 
his  bill  as  a  sort  of  legislative  sarcasm  to  show  up 
the  proposed  public  drain,  and  to  show  that  the 
work  which  farmers  do  is  just  ns  important  as  any 
other.  No  able-bodied  self-respecting  farmer  wants 
any  pension,  hut  they  all  want  equal  rights  and  no 
special  privileges. 

* 

I  have  road  what  you  say  about  those  prices  for 
milk  sent  P  Chicago.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that 
flic  farmer  is  ns  much  entitled  to  wages  or  salary  as 
the  railroad  men  or  milk  dealers.  How  do  you  figure 
that  out?  .7,  G.  F. 

E  figure  it  hv  the  simple  rules  of  common 
sense.  The  milk  handlers  in  the  city  say  it 
costs  them  a  certain  sum  to  deliver  a  quart  of  milk. 
They  get  this  figure  by  dividing  their  total  expenses 
by  the  number  of  quarts  they  handle.  They  have 
a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  in  equipment 
and  buildings  and  they  pay  a  small  tax.  They  pay 
cash  salaries  all  the  way  from  .$2.50  per  day  for 
drivers  to  $15,000  or  more  per  year  for  the  officers 
• — who  are  also  stockholders.  They  insist  that  a 
good  dividend  must  be  paid  on  nil  stock,  and  that  a 
good  sum  of  money  must  be  laid  aside  each  year 
for  sinking  fund  or  surplus.  This  fund  with  the 
large  companies  will  run  up  into  the  millions.  All 
this  is  taken  out  of  what  the  consumer  pays  minus 
what  the  milk  costs  when  taken  from  the  railroad. 

The  railroad  says  they  must  have  a  certain  price 
for  carrying  a  can  of  milk.  In  order  to  show  that 
this  price  must  he  paid  the  railroad  figures  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  material,  repairs  and  wages  and 
salaries  and  dividends  mi  stocks  and  bonds.  From 
the  laborer  who  earns  $2  per  day  to  the  president  at 
$50,000  per  year,  all  must  have  their  salaries,  and 
many  of  them  also  draw  money  as  stockholders  or 
are  interested  in  outside  companies  which  till  con¬ 
tracts.  rriie  point  is  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  handlers  will  draw  a  good  salary  and  this 
salary  item  is  what  enables  them  to  claim  that  they 
cannot  sell  or  transport  milk  any  cheaper  or  pay 
the  farmer  more  for  it. 

And  then  comes  the  farmer — the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain.  He  has  money  invested  in  farm 
and  stock  and  buildings.  Such  investments  and  his 
taxes  are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 
railroad  <>r  the  dealer.  Tie  pays  for  feed,  fertilizers, 
machinery,  stock,  repairs,  and  he  pays  the  hired 
help.  Why  should  he  strip  right  there  in  figuring 
the  cost,  of  producing  a  quart  of  milk?  Why  is  he 
not  fully  entitled  to  $000,  or  more,  per  year  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  farm  as  the  official  of  railroad  or  milk 
business?  Why  should  the  hired  man  he  the  only 
one  on  a  dairy  farm  to  draw  a  regular  cash  salary, 
while  till  hands  who  handle  the  milk  after  if  leaves 
the  farm  expect  to  take  cash  out  of  the  can?  Sup¬ 
pose  we  ask  the  railroads  and  the.  milk  dealers  to 
take  the  medicine  they  prescribe  for  the  farmers. 
Pay  the  workmen  in  cash,  but  let  the  men  higher 
up  have  what  there  may  b<*  left  after  screwing  the 
selling  price  down  to  the  last  turn!  Would  they 
do  it?  The  milk  dealers  would  quit,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  run  to  Congress  for  help!  When  we 
come  to  figure  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of 
milk  we  should  put  in  a  fair  salary  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family  just  as  we  do  ihe  hired  man’s  wages 
and  the  cost  of  feed!  Why  not,  when  the  handlers 
do  it  in  order  to  show  cost  of  distribution? 


Brevities 

As  a  “war  measure”  '*l<‘o  is  being  sold  in  France. 

Ax  American  company  has  opened  in  New  Brunswick 
a  business  of  grinding  clamshells  for  fertilizer  lime. 

A  snEEi’-fi i! earing  contest  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  makes 
it  look  as  if  there  was  life  in  the  New  England  sheep 
business  yet. 

The  scientific  men  are  now  working  on  a  means  of 
treating  dogs  so  as  to  make  them  immune  to  rabies 
and  tlius  prevent  “mad  dog”  scares.  Let  us  hope  they 
work  it  out. 

Be  sure  to  let  the  pigs  have  all  they  will  eat  of 
wood  ashes  and  charcoal.  The  ashes  contain  “bone 
formers.”  While  we  do  not  eat  bone  the  meat  must 
be  packed  around  it, 

The  value  of  canned  goods  produced  in  American 
factories  during  11)14  was  $15*. 015.  SOM.  More  than 
half  of  this  value  was  in  vegetables.  We  should  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  home-canned  goods  at  $75,000,000 
more. 

Much  has  been  said  ahout  the  color  of  prime  eggs 
in  the  New  York  market.  At  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  drugstores  we  saw  brown  eggs  used.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  said  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  them  its 
a  novelty. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Considering  the  knocking  given  the  apple  market  by 
the  men  who  are  most  interested  in  developing  it, 
prices  for  desirable  apples  remain  good.  It  is  true  that 
a  large  volume  of  very  poor  apples  was  put  in  storage 
last  Fall,  and  did  not  improve  in  the  coolers.  Even 
some  fruit  put  in  storage  in  good  condition  came  out 
in  a  had  state.  The  price  of  all  this  is  now  and  always 
must  ho  low.  The  wonder  is  that  it  sells  at  all.  But 
good,  clean,  (sound  apples  sell  from  .$4  to  44.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  and  it  the  trade  used  a  little  sense  and  made  the 
most  of  the  market,  instead  of  talking  calamity,  the 
consumption  would  he  larger,  the  demand  better,  and 
there  would  he  no  danger  of  good  fruit  going  to  waste. 

Fast  week  a  carload  of  150  barrels  of  the  Wm. 
Teator  Blue  Ribbon  brand  of  Baldwin  apples  was  sold 
""  1  hi '  dock  at.  $1  a  barrel  by  Messrs.  Kitlougk  &  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  the  first  orchard  that  was  offeree!  at 
the  auction  sale  at  Red  Hook,  at  Mr.  Teutons  place, 
on  September  first  last.  The  best  bid  was  $2.12V>  pet- 
barrel.  Mr.  Teator  was  not  willing  to  sell  for  less 
than  $2.25  and  the  orchard  was  withdrawn.  After  the 
sale  at  Syracuse,  where  apples  brought  .$.2.40  per  bar¬ 
rel.  the  Teator  orchard  was  sold  to  Killongh  &  Com¬ 
pany  lor  $.5.20  a  barrel.  These  Baldwins  were  held  in 
storage  since.  The  account  would  probably  run  like 
this : 

Cost  of  apples .  $2.20 

Freight  to  storage . *  ^25 

Storage  . .'(30 

Freight  from  cooler .  .30 

Interest  . *  m 


Total  per  barrel . 

15o  barrels  . 

Sale  price  . 


$4.41 

<1(31.50 

150.00 


Total  loss  . $511.50 

Pilose  were  high-colored  apples  and  when  stored  were 
in  first  class  condition.  As  fancy  Baldwins  were  worth 
$4.50  a  barrel  on  May  17th.  the  day  of  sale,  and  the 
apples  sold  by  the  house  that  bought  them  and  held 
them  all  Winter,  the  only  inference  is  that  they  did  not 
hold  up  well  in  storage.  They  were  stored  in  the 
Bronx  storage  house. 

of  course,  some  of  the  apples  from  this  orchard  have 
been  sold  from  time  to  time  during  the  season,  and 
usually  at  fancy  apple  prices.  These  same  apples  that 
now  sold  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  would  have  sold  on  the 
auction  market  any  day  from  October  first  to  February 
first  fill-  front  $4  to  $4.50  a  barrel.  This  brand  is  weil 
known.  Ir  has* been  winning  prizes  for  years.  If  the 
apples  had  been  shipped  to  the  auction  and  sold  regu¬ 
larly  in  ear  lots  they  would  have  brought  a  good  profit 
to  tin-  dealer,  and  the  consumers  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  high  grade  of  fruit.  The  dealer  held  for 
higher  prices  on  a  speculation,  and  now  takes  his  loss. 
Ji  is  one  of  the  best  speculative  houses  in  the  trade,  and 
good  losers  make  no  complaints. 

The  apples  were  worth  the  price  when  sold  in  the 
orchard.  For  any  time  during  the  four  months  fol¬ 
lowing  they  would  have  sold  at  a  profit.  There  is  no 
one  to  blame,  and  no  fault  to  find  except  at  the  bad 
judgment  of  holding  too  long  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Premium  Fake  Exposed 

The  following  is  sworn  testimony  : 

In  the  produce  business  a  premium  means  an  amount 
or  percentage  above  the  published  quotation  in  a  “price 
current.”  There  are  two  such  publications  in  New 
5  oi'k  City.  But  there  can  be  no  premium  unless  the 
commission  dealer  enu  control  or  influence  the  publisher 
of  a  “price  current”  to  under-quote  the  market  “I’tv 
mi  urns”  are  a  fiction,  a  swindle  and  a  fraud.  They  are 
resorted  to  when  competition  is  strong.  The  commis¬ 
sion  dealer  promises  or  guarantees  the  shipper  a  price 
above  the  quotation  for  the  day  of  receipt.  Tf  the  quo¬ 
tations  were  fair  and  truthful  and  honest  it  would  he 
his  selling  price  and  the  commission  dealer  who  guar¬ 
anteed  a  cent  a  pound  more  would  have  to  lose  the  cent 
on  every  pound  sold  or  take  it:  out  of  his  commissions 
Consequently  he  lies  to  the  “price  current”  publisher  to 
induce  him  to  quote  a  price  less  than  the  actual  seilitm 
pri.-e,  so  that  he  can  settle  with  the  Shipper  for  his 
selling  price  or  for  less.  I  have  tried  to  influence  a 
low  quotation  in  this  way  and  for  this  reason. 

SAMVEL  WKKNKIt, 

Commission  Dealer. 

The  above  statement  was  made  last,  week  under  oath 
by  Mr.  Werner  in  an  investigation  by  the  Department 
ot  I- nods  and  Markets  of  the  live  poultry  business  in 
N<  w  York  City.  The  truth  of  the  statement  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  several  dealers  present  at  the  time,  and  by 
the  two  publishers  of  the  two  “price  currents,”  Messrs. 

1  .  Q.  I- oy  and  I,.  Frank  Barry.  Heretofore  the  pre¬ 
mium  has  been  defended  under  one  pretext  or  another. 

It  is  now  discredited  and  repudiated.  Both  the  Foy 
and  the  Frner-Barry  publications  now  refuse  to  quote 
live  poultry  because  they  are  unable  to  get  reliable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  actual  l’riecs.  But  both  of  them  yet 
quote  fictitious  prices  on  butter  and  eggs  and  choose, 
ami  often  on  other  produce  on  which  the  commission 
dealer  pretends  to  pay  a  premium. 

Ibis  premium  fiction  has  cost  the  dairymen  and  egg 
and  poultry  producers  of  Now  York  State  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  during  the  past.  40  years.  The  fruit  and  ' 
vegetable  producers  have  also  paid  their  portion  of  the  ■ 
toll.  The  alleged  "premium”  is  usually  paid  on  West¬ 
ern  goods,  and  the  State  and  nearby  shipments  are  set-  i 
tied  for  on  the  basis  of  quotations  which  are  always  ' 
below  the  selling  price  when  a  “premium”  is  promised.  ! 

“Price  current”  publishers  must  get  their  informa-  , 
tion  from  the  commission  dealers.  It  is  to  the  interest  < 
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of  the  dealer  whether  promising  a  premium  or  not  to 
have  a  low  quotation  published  so  that  he  can  settle 
with  the  shipper  for  less  than  the  selling  price  of  the 
goods.  The  Attorney-General  found  this  quite  a  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  his  recent  investigation.  1 1  is  report 
so  states.  IIo  must  now  insist  that  the  “price  cur¬ 
rents  ’  publish  exact  prices  or  institute  legal  means  to 
compel  them  to  do  so.  This  reform  alone  will  save 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York  Slate. 

Co-operating  for  Distribution 

Last  week  an  important  conference  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  be¬ 
tween  Dr,  Galloway,  Dean  of  Cornell  Agricultural 
(  allege,  Commissioner  Y\  ilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Director  Burnt  t.  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  Commissioner  Dillon  of  the  Department 
of  I*  oods  and  Markets.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  consider  means  by  which  the  other  departments, 
institutions  and  organizations  in  the  State  could  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to 
help  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  find  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  products. 

All  the  conferees  were  agreed  that  uniform  grades 
and  standard  packages  were  a  first  essential  to  suecess- 
ful  marketing,  and  plans  were  outlined  to  define  grades 
and  recommend  standard  packages  for  some  of  the 
most  important  State  products. 

To  establish  uniform  grades  and  standard  pack  or¬ 
ganization  among  producers  is  necessary  and  where 
farmers  of  a  neighborhood  indicate  a  desire  to  co¬ 
operate.  the  Agricultural  Department  will  send  a  man 
with  necessary  blanks  to  perfect  the  organization. 

Representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  of 
Cornell  Extension  Work,  and  the  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  managers  will  give  information  to  the  growers 
in  reference  to  the  markets  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ol  Foods  and  Markets,  and  help  farmers  in  the 
assembling  and  grading  of  produce.  The  Department 
will  keep  all  these  agents  advised  as  to  market  con¬ 
dition,  prices,  etc.,  and  in  the  shipping  season  of  high¬ 
ly  perishable  products  will  furnish  telegraphic  quota¬ 
tions.  * 

Since  the  Legislature  gave  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  practically  no  appropriation  to  use  in  field 
work,  and  the  items  if  did  give  are  limited  to 'definite 
and  specific  purposes,  this  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  most  important.  With  all  influences  working 
together  as  outlined  and  backed  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  the  products  of  the  State  should  be  marketed 
this  year  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  full  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  goods  should  he  realized  on  the  basis 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  return  for  the  selling 
price  will  be  sure  and  prompt.  In  the  past  lost  ac¬ 
counts  Were  frequent,  and  prices  uncertain.  Under  the 
State  system  there  can  be  no  lost  accounts.  Trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  held  responsible  for  losses 
through  their  fault,  and  the  prices  are  (he  highest  the 
particular  grade  of  goods  will  bring  on  the  day  of  sale. 

The  fancy  high-grade  egg  trade  lias  probably  reached 
the  low  price  market  for  this  season.  New  York  State 
and  nearby  eggs  reached  2(ie  for  fancy  grades  in  the 
New  3  ork  market  last  week,  and  are  not  likely  to  go 
lower  this  season.  Summer  eggs  from  the  West  and 
South  will,  of  course,  be  cheaper. 

New  York  has  less  than  its  usual  reserved  stock  in 
storage  at  this  season.  On  the  other  hand.  Chicago  has 
its  full  supply  or  possibly  a  little  more  than  the  usual 
stock  in  storage.  Chicago  has  increased  its  storing 
capacity  and  naturally  increases  its  holdings,  while 
New  York  has  neglected  to  provide  cold  storage  facilities 
and  the  result  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  State  pro¬ 
ducers  especially  of  both  eggs  and  apples.  The  New 
Y'ork  dealers  are  storing  Western  eggs  in  New  York 
at  24c.  This  is  4c  a  dozen  higher  than  the  “egg  trust" 
planned,  at  their  Kansas  City  convention  in  March,  to 
pay  for  eggs  this  year.  The  Chicago  rate  is  22e  to 


22c.  The  publicity  given  the  attempt  to  control  the 
price  of  eggs,  together  with  the  encouragement  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  getting  eggs  at  a  fair  price,  and  to  use  them 
when  cheap,  has  resulted  in  maintaining  a  higher  level 
of  prices  to  the  egg  producer.  The  free  discussion  and 
publicity  of  the  egg  trade  has  caused  a  distribution  of 
eggs  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  cost  than  ever  before 
in  Now  York  (  ity,  both  through  wholesale  and  retail 
channels,  and  naturally  resulted  in  very  much  increased 
consumption. 

Finest  creamery  butter  is  now  ruling  22c  per  pound 
and  the  surplus  is  being  taken  by  speculators  for  stor¬ 
age  at  this  price,  'fbe  outlook  is  for  a  very  high  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  market,  throughout  the  season.  The  ex¬ 
changes  and  the  price  currents,  however,  are  making 
quotations  below  the  actual  selling  price,  so  that  a 
member  may  buy  butter  on  the  exchange,  and  sell  at  a 
Pi "ht  to  another  wholesale  dealer.  This  manipulation 
is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  trade.  It  must,  he 
stopped,  and  it  will  be  stopped. 

Summary  of  returns  made  shippers  of  eggs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products  for  the  week  ending  May  Istb 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  20-1  Franklin  St.,  Neiv  Y’ork  : 

EGGS  — 5(;  doz.  duck  eggs  20c;  54  crates  20c:  5 
crates  25V><* ;  112  '/.-crates  25c  ;  12  orates  2  I  F,e  •  “OT 
%-crntpS  21c:  2  crates  22 U,  e ;  1  crate  2.2  Ur;  "l  'crate 
22!4e;  <  crates  22c;  2  crates  20c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — - 29  lbs.  butter  2Sc;  20  doz. 
canned  peaches  75c;  1  poop  rabbits,  42  lbs..  20c  21 
lbs.  butter  2Se;  64  lbs.  butter  27Vac;  1  box  squabs,  S-I2 

Vo  <lno"  :  r,r’  ll,s-  poultry  19%c;  52  lbs.  poultry 

l.'e;  coops  stags  and  old  cocks.  140  lbs..  14 Vw  2() 

(  peaches  60c;  2  calves,  140  lbs..  15c;  1 

calf,  114  lbs.,  17c;  1  calf,  110  lbs.,  I7c;  liver,  heart, 


etc..  70c;  1  calf.  127  lbs.,  10c;  liver,  heart,  etc..  00c; 
1  calf,  N2  lbs.,  l.i  14c;  liver,  50c;  1  calf,  77  lbs..  14 '4c 
hver  .few;  24  cases  of  cheese,  1,741  lbs.,  Ki^e:  10  Tbs. 
butter  2„c ;  On  lbs.  fowl  22c;  111  lbs.  stags  1  Sc ;  54  lbs. 
!i>vv  3^  ^ox*  S(inabs  ;  \\  <*oops  rlik-kcns,  IDS 

lbs..  2(3e ;  58  lbs.  fowl  l9%e ;  29  lbs.  old  . . .  12c-  1 

coop  fowl  ;j8  lbs  10c;  20  lbs.  butter  20c:  20  lbs.  blit¬ 
ter  .32c ;  2°  lbs.  butter  27c;  10  lbs.  butter  22r;  2()  lbs. 

)Si'  hotter  28c ;  2  bids,  maple  syrup,  20 
gal.  $1;  10  lbs.  butter  24c;  25  lbs.  butter  27c;  T»<) 
bunehes  rhubarb  1 '4c  a  bunch ;  215  hunches  rhubarb 
00c  per  cwt. ;  271  bunches  rhubarb  N5c  per  owt  •  ”4 
bunehes  rhubarb  1.0c  a  doz.;  1  basket,  lettuce  $2-2 
baskets  lettuce  $1.75;  2  baskets  lettuce  $1.50-  4  bas- 
terS°8ctll,Ce  17  lljs.  butter  25c;  20  lbs.  but- 

New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture 

In  accordance  with  the  Gaunt  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  a  convention  of 
delegates  representing  agricultural  interests  and  or¬ 
ganizations  met  at  Trenton,  May  17.  to  elect  the  eight 
members  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

There  were  72  authorized  delegates  and  all  but  two 
were  present.  Unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
shown  in  this  meeting  and  its  purpose  |o  put  New 
Jersey  agriculture  in  the  position  merited  by  its  im¬ 
portance. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinglmysen,  head  of  the 

present  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  passes  out 
of  existence  July  1.  presided.  lie  stated  Hint  (his  was 

an  open  convention  of  agricultural  interests  to  take  the 

action  desired  by  representative  agriculture  of  the 

State,  and  that  no  political  or  other  considerations 
were  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  clear  expression  of  these 
wishes. 

A  nominating  committee  had  been  appointed  to  sug¬ 
gest  candidates  for  the  new  board.  President  Frcling- 
liuysen  wished  it  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
the  work  of  this  nominating  committee  did  not  bind  the 
convention,  but  that  nominations  would  he  received  from 
any  delegate  for  one  or  all  members  of  tin*  new  board. 

The  following  were  elected:  Four-year  term,  Jos.  S. 
Freliughuysen,  of  Somerset  County,  and  Theodore 
Brown,  of  Gloucester  County;  three  years,  II.  W.  Jef¬ 
fers.  Middlesex  County,  and  Edward  A.  Meobling,  of 
Burlington  County ;  two  years,  L.  Willard  Minch,  of 
Cumberland  County,  and  Thomas  E.  Inslee,  of  Sussex 
(minty;  one  year  term,  Frederick  M.  Curtiss,  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  and  E.  A.  Sexsmith.  of  Monmouth  County. 

I  he  hoard  will  soon  be  organized  by  the  election  of 
secretary,  assistant  secretaries  and  ehief  of  bureaus. 
The  office  of  secretary  is  of  great  importance.  Frank¬ 
lin  Dye,  who  for  20  years  has  served  I  lie  Slate  so  ef¬ 
fectively  in  this  position,  and  who  recently  passed  his 
SOth  birthday,  wishes  to  retire.  Among  those  prom¬ 
inently  mentioned  for  the  new  secretaryship  is  Prof. 
Alva  Agee,  who  has  been  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  extension  work  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  State’s  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

The  following  has  been  sent  out  by  I  he  secretary 
of  the  League.  No  doubt  there  lias  been  strong  pres¬ 
sure  for  some  definite  action.  The  success  of  those 
dairy  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  Chicago  has  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  League. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
will  be  held  Thursday,  June  1st.  at  1  p,  m„  at  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Albany.  This  meeting  has 
been  called  owing  to  the  many  eommunications  from 
Stockholders  and  dairymen  urging  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  milk  situation.  Il  is  to  be  hoped 
that  you  can  bring  to  this  meeting  the  opinions  of  the 
branches  m  your  county  and  vicinity  that  will  lead  to 
some  definite  constructive  plan,  ai.ukut  mannish, 

See reta ry. 
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SOME  NEW  CONSERVATION  LAWS.— The  con¬ 
servation  law  has  been  quite  generally  amended  bv  bills 
recently  signed  by  the  Governor.  Chief  points  of  in- 

,  ,aro  :  A  licensed  hunter  must  at  all  times 

ulule  hunting  wear  a  button  giving  the  number  of  his 
lieenso  or  forfeit  his  license.  Dogs  mav  he  taken  into 
game  preserves  under  certain  regulations,  hut  a  metal 
tag,  bearing  the  number  of  the  license  must  he  at¬ 
tached  to  the  collar  of  the  dog.  The  regulations  rela- 
five  to  Um  nnportation  of  lawfully  killed  game,  into 
the  State,  have  been  broadened.  Fmler  tin*  „ew  law 
such  importation  is  permit  Led,  under  license  bv  the 
commission,  at  all  times  when  such  game  mav  be  law¬ 
fully  transported  from  the  State  where  taken  Tim 
open  season  for  deer  is  extended  to  districts  in  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  (  nun  ties  west  of  the  Ftica  and  Black 
Liver  railroad,  which  section  has  heretofore  been  closed 
1  he  open  season  for  game  birds  remains  the  same  as 
nt?rrtoioi*<\ 

A  PILL  VETOED.—  Assemblyman  Witter's  bill 
which  provided  for  the  payment  for  slaughtered  oat- 
t  e  by  treasurers  of  counties  in  which  animals  were 
slaughtered  instead  of  by  counties  in  which  the  owners 
reside,  did  not  meet  the  Governor’s  approval  This  bill 
also  contained  provisions  for  the  control  ami  suppres¬ 
sion  of  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
error  in  the  bill  is  given  as  one  reason  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  s  action. 

NEW  STALLION  REGISTRATION  LAW.  The 

hill  which,  has  I . .  previously  referred  to  in  these 

items  requiring  the  registration  of  stallions  offered  fop 
public  service  has  become  a  law  Those  interested 
should  procure  a  copy  of  Um  law  as  it  is  highlv  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  step  in  ih->  right  di- 
reetH.ri  and  one  that  should  have  been  taken  before. 
It  will  eliminate  breeding  from  .scrub  stallions  after 
•'an  1.  101 1,  as  none  will  care  to  take  the  chances 

V,ld‘  ls  uot,  l*‘*w  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100.  1  he  law  is  to  take  effect  August  1  of  this 

year-  J.  VV.  I). 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

At  General  Grant’s  Tomb 

Upon  the  river’s  silver  tide 
The  warships,  stern  and  gray, 

At  anchor  patiently  abide 
The  word  to  go  or  stay. 

Perchance  within  the  marble  tomb 
Where  stately  columns  soar, 

A  spirit  trottbleth  in  the  gloom 
For  the  old  ways  once  more. 

Perchance  a  warrior  lying  cold 
With  sword  in  moiled  hand. 

Sees  what  dark  clouds  of  doubt  enfold 
11  is  well  beloved  land. 

Soldier,  from  chariots  of  the  sun 
Still  may  thy  spirit  lead. 

And  may  tli.v  mantle  fall  upon 
One  worthy  to  succeed ! 

Let  not  the  visiou  pass  away, 

Nor  thy  strong  influence  cease, 

Till,  foul  ' wrong  righted,  we  may  say 
With  thee,  “Let  us  have  peaee !” 

— M.  E.  Boehler  in  New  York  Sun. 
* 

We  have  been  asked  to  reprint  the  re¬ 
cipe  for  the  delicious  Strawberry  and 
pineapple  preserve.  The  proportions  are 
one  quart  of  pineapple,  peeled  and  shred¬ 
ded,  two  quarts  of  hulled  strawberries, 
three  quarts  sugar.  Mix  the  shredded 
pineapple  with  the  sugar,  let  stand  two 
hours,  thou  mix  the  strawberries  with 
it,  beat  in  the  preserving  kettle,  and 
boil  20  minutes,  stirring  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking.  Red  raspberries  may  he 
used  with  pineapple  in  the  same  way. 

* 

Asparagus  fritters  are  “something 
different.”  The  ingredients  required  are 
two  bunches  of  cooked  asparagus,  one 
egg.  one  cup  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  fill  melted 
butter,  one  teaspoouful  baking  powder. 
Cut  the  asparagus  into  half-inch  pieces, 
rejecting  the  hard  ends.  Beat  the  egg 
until  light;  sift  in  tbft  A  oil”  and  salt; 
add  tho  milk  and  the  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter.  Beat  thorough)-  until 
smooth  and  let  the  batter  itand  for  at 
least  an  hour  before  using.  Then  add  the 
baking  powder  and  the  asparagus.  Crop 
the  batter  into  smoking  hot  fat  by  the 
spoonful,  and  cook  till  a  light  brown; 
serve  very  hot. 

* 

The  Cornell  Reading  Course  lias  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  “Waste  of  Meat  in  the 
Home.”  Part  I.  which  gives  instructions 
for  canning  meat.  It  very  wisely  advo¬ 
cates  the  canning  of  surplus  cockerels. 
The  bulletin  gives  several  excellent  re¬ 
cipes  for  using  canned  chicken,  among 
which  we  find  canned  chicken  with  Cre¬ 
ole  sauce,  as  follows : 

One  pint,  canned  chicken  ;  six  tomatoes 
or  one  pint  canned  tomatoes ;  three  sweet 
red  peppers,  fresh  or  canned,  chopped; 
three  sweet  green  peppers,  chopped ;  % 
pound  hum  or  two  or  three  slices  bacon, 
chopped  fine;  four  tafilespoou fills  flour; 
%  buy  leaf;  one  teaspoonful  chopped 
parsley;  V’  teaspoonfnl  salt;  one  small 
onion,'  chopped  fine;  two  tablespoonfuls 
butter  or  bacon  drippings. 

Warm  the  contents  of  the  can  of 
chicken.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the 
chicken  meat.  If  desired,  brown  the 
meat  delicately  in  a  little  butter  or  ba¬ 
con  fat.  Cook  the  onion  in  butter  or  ba¬ 
con  droppings  until  it  is  light  yellow, 
sprinkle  into  it  four  tablespoon  fills  of 
flour,  and  brown  the  flour  delicately. 
Pour  into  this  mixture  the  tomatoes, 
which  have  been  simmered  with  the  bay 
leaf  and  salt  for  fifteen  minutes.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  thicken,  and  strain  it. 
Add  the  minced  ham  and  parsley,  and 
simmer  the  mixture  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Add  the  chopped  peppers  and  the  chick¬ 
en  liquor,  and  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
boiling  point.  Simmer,  do  not  boil,  the 
browned  chicken  in  this  sauce  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  the  chicken  in  a 
border  of  lint,  boiled  rice  on  a  hot  platter. 
* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  what  histor¬ 
ical  novels  of  American  life  she  can  find 
that  will  give  young  people  a  vital  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  making  fit  their  own  nation. 
She  says  that  there  are  so  many  stirring 
and  romantic  stories  of  foreign  hi  story 
that  American  readers  are  quite  likely  to 
ignore  the  picturesque  side  of  their  own 
nation.  This  is  true,  but  there  are  stir¬ 
ring  books  of  American  history  too,  and 
these  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  both.  Among  tiiese  we  should 
include  “To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  by  Mary 
Johuston,  a  tale  of  Virginia  in  1622; 
“The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.”  by  Gilbert 
Parker,  dealing  with  the  taking  of  Que¬ 
bec.  “Cardigan,"  by  It.  W.  Chambers, 
the  scene  laid  in  New  York  at  the  time 


of  the  Revolution ;  “Richard  Carvell,”  by 
Winston  Churchill,  the  same  period  in 
Maryland;  "Hugh  Wynn,”  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  the  same  period  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  “Janice  Meredith,”  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  which  deals  with  New 
York 'and  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia 
during  the  Revolution.  “The  Crossing." 
by  Winston  Churchill,  deals  with  early 
Louisiana,  while  "D’ri  and  I,”  by  Irving 
Bacheller,  is  a  tale  of  the  War  of  1812. 
This  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  but  the 
books  named  are  all  by  well-known  au¬ 
thors,  and  possess  literary  merit  as  well 
as  historic  interest.  We  do  not  approve 
of  substituting  fiction  for  serious  and 
well-written  history,  but  the  history  it¬ 
self  is  far  more  likely  to  stick  to  youth¬ 
ful  memory  when  it  is  associated  with 
vivid  pictures  of  life  and  character. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
Nightgowns  of  flesh  pink  crinkled 
crape  with  a  printed  pattern  of  blue 
birds  were  finished  with  blue  hemstitch¬ 
ing.  The  neck  was  cut  in  a  V  back  and 
front,  a  favorite  style  with  this  season’s 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8944 — Dressing  Jacket  and  Cap;  Small.  34  or 
30;  Medium,  38  or  40;  Large,  -1-  or  44  bust. 

8951 —  Four-Piece  Petticoat,  24  to  34  waist. 
With  Hoiuu-e  that  can  be  uttnohed  or  finished 
with  band  and  buttoned  into  place. 

8496 — Dressing  Jacket,  34  to  44  bust. 

8976— Child’s  Night  Gown,  2  to  <i  years. 

8024 — Child’s  Wrapper,  0  mouths  1,  2  and  4 
years.  With  Long  or  Short  sleeves. 

8128 — Corset  Cover  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  and  IS  years. 

8952 —  Three  Piece  Petticoat  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10  and  18  years,  With  Plaited 
or  Gathered  Elounee  that  can  be  joined  to  the 
lower  edge  or  Finished  Separately  aud  Buttoned 
into  plaee. 

nightgowns,  and  there  were  short  kimono 
sleeves ;  price  $1.  There  was  a  little 
patch  pocket  on  the  left  side,  another 
fancy  seen  in  many  new  nightgowns. 
Many  of  the  new  Summer  nightgowns 
are  entirely  without  sleeves. 

Bead  necklaces  are  in  great  variety 
for  wear  with  light  Summer  gowns,  in 
length  from  IS  to  24  indies,  costing  front 
50  cents  up.  If  the  color  is  selected  with 
a  proper  idea  of  harmony  or  contrast, 
such  a  string  of  inexpensive  beads  adds 
much  to  a  simple  dress.  Jade,  coral, 
lapis,  jet  and  malachite,  alone  or  iu  com¬ 
bination,  are  very  well  imitated. 

New  “Croix  de  Guerre”  handbags  are 
made  of  silk  in  red  aud  green  stripes, 
copied  from  the  ribbon  to  which  the 
French  Cross  of  War  honor  medal  is  at¬ 
tached.  They  are  shown  in  both  pouch 
and  envelope  shapes.  Mandarin  bags 
are  of  dark  silk  with  drawstrings,  hav¬ 
ing  panels  of  heavy  Chinese  embroidery 
applied  on  each  side,  the  bottom  being 
finished  with  Chinese  tassels  of  silk  and 
beads. 

Among  new  neckwear  are  pretty  collar 


and  cuff  sets  of  , polka-dotted  batiste. 
Maline  boas  in  butterfly  pleats  are 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  ostrich  ruffs  from  $1.05 
up.  Neckstrings  to  wear  with  the  Spring 
blouse  are  25  to  50  cents;  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  call  thorn  neckties,  as  they  do  not  tie, 
but  slip  under  the  collar,  to  be  held  in 
place  by  a  slide  or  brooch.  Roman 
stripes  with  amber  drops  or  a  black  and 
white  ribbon  finished  with  jade  or  cor¬ 
al,  are  very  pretty. 

White  hats  are  appearing  in  great 
variety,  both  small  toques  and  the  wider 
shapes.  Some  close  little  toques  of  fine 
white  straw  have  no  trimming  except  up¬ 
standing  white  wings  on  the  top  of  the 
crown ;  others  show  a  touch  of  color. 
There  are  many  wide-brimmed  hats  of 
the  mushroom  type  offered  as  “sports 
hats.”  The  simplest  styles  are  of  Chin¬ 
ese  Wenchow  weave  or  some  coarse  straw 
or  fibre,  decorated  with  painted  decor¬ 
ation  of  flowers.  This  is  a  favorite  style 
with  “garden”  hats.  A  pretty  sport  hat 
noted  was  smooth  black  Chinese  fibre, 
bound  around  the  brim  with  citron  yel¬ 
low  ribbon,  and  with  a  small  wreath  of 
field  flowers  around  the  crown — little  red 
poppies,  cornflowers,  buttercups  and 
daisies. 


lets  her  coal  fire  go 
out  altogether. 


installs  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 


I  visited  a  dear  old  grand-dame  quite 
recently.  She  was  making  the  prettiest 
tufted  rug.  She  had  raveled  out  some 
gray  cotton  socks,  aud  was  using  the 
thread  for  knitting.  She  had  cut  iu 
strips  about  1 44 -inch  long  and  *4 -inch 
wide,  a  deep  blue  petticoat,  aud  an 
other  a  bright  red,  The  material  was 
worn  thin  and  badly  moth-eaten.  She 
knitted  strips  or  blocks  of  about  six 
inches  in  length  and  four  inches  wide, 
using  the  red  in  one  block  aud  the  blue  in 
another.  These  were  theu  sewed  together 
blue  and  red.  and  the  strips  joined  iu  the 
same  manner. 

To  knit  them,  as  many  stitches  as  desir¬ 
ed  are  thrown  on  needle,  and  two  rows 
knitted  back  and  forth.  The  first  stitch 
is  slipped  on  the  needle,  a  strip  of  the 
cloth  laid  between  needles  and  next  stitch, 
then  a  stitch  knit,  and  end  of  cloth 
pulled  back  up  between  needles  and  next 
stitch,  and  another  stitch  knit.  If  heavy 
cloth  is  used  for  tufting  about  two  or 
three  stitches  may  be  knit  between  each 
strip  of  cloth  and  between  each  row  of 
the  tufting.  If  ends  are  not  even  when 
finished  the  uneven  ones  may  be  clipped 
off.  These  rugs  are  lasting  if  knit  of  car¬ 
pet  chain.  Other  rugs  were  crocheted 
aud  some  plaited  in  the  manner  of  shoe¬ 
string  belts,  using  eight,  nine  or  11 
strands.  One  has  to  tack  rags  as  they 
are  plaited  with  these,  and  if  rugs  are 
round  start  center  of  rug  with  a  three- 
strand  plait  to  prevent  cupping. 

Rhe  had  picture  frames  and  mats  made 
of  corn  husks.  The  inner  husks  fire  first 
cut  in  narrow  strips  soaked  in  warm 
water,  cut  off  in  nearly  square  lengths, 
doubled  down  to  form  a  V-shape  and 
sewed  on,  the  V  covering  every  row  of 
stitches.  Cardboard  mottoes  were  framed 
with  pine  cones  sewed  on  pasteboard 


— and  a  New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water  Heater. 


and  cooks  in  comfort 
all  summer. 


NEW 


Oil/  COOK-STOVES 


Look  for  the  Ions  hive  chimney. 

The  long  blue  chimney  burner 
mckes  the  New  Perfection  as 
quick  and  convenient  as  a  gas 
si  /e.  Yet  it  costs  bss  to 
oj  ate  than  a  coal  range. 

19  i  model  Ne Perfections 
hav-  the  new  oatented  revers¬ 
ible  glass  reservoir,  and  many 
other  important  improvements. 
Some  with  built-in  heat-retain¬ 
ing  ovens.  Sold  in  1,2,  3,  and  4- 
btirner  jizeo  by  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Yv  rite  for  booklet.  Also  tells  about 
i  ie  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water 
Heater— hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  (for  dish  washing,  laundry 
•  nil  bath). 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.Y. 

Principal  Offices 

Now  York,  Buffalo  Albans  ,  Boston 


iSDCDHYi 


&  BEST 


SAFEST 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


X.aiidHeape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

I.awn  Making,  Iturrou .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke - 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  1'ammel  1.60 

Hook  of  Wheat,  Pomlllnger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Mayuard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesiidtli . . . . 50 

The  Soli,  King .  1.50 


With  Our  Children 

The  Arbor  Day  exercises  in  a  certain 
Southern  school  were  most  beautiful  and 
instructive.  Each  girl  was  dressed  in 
the  color  of  the  flower  she  represented, 
reciting  a  verse  descriptive  of  that  flow- 
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er.  Truly  that  garden  of  girls  was  a 
beautiful  sight.  Then  the  graceful 
dances  and  singing  done  by  the  children, 
the  speaking  and  inn i-eliing.  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  child  of  a  package  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  anil  (lower  seeds  and  a  fruit  tree  to 
plant,  and  care  for.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  plan  of  education  has  more 
power  for  good  than  setting  the  children 
to  watch  and  care  /nr  some  living  grow¬ 
ing  things.  The  power  of  observation 
gained  in  planting  and  raising  seeds,  in 
watching  the  movements  and  habits  of 


Tail  Tati 


The  Capuchino,  or  Porto  Rican  Kite 


birds  and  animals,  the  tenderness  and 
sympathy  and  feeling  of  wonder  at  Na¬ 
ture's  mysteries,  seem  the  most  natural 
ground  in  which  reverence  takes  root. 

The  teaching  of  children  is  pre-emin¬ 
ently  a  place  for  life  and  no  dead  belong 
there.  Older  ones  do  not  often  seem 
to  realize  that  children  can  assimilate 
very  little,  and  that  they  should  only 
have  such  truths  concerning  such  objects 
as  they  may  themselves  discover.  Then 
having  learned  the  natural  lesson,  there 
is  always  a  spiritual  one  back  of  it, 
which  may  be  felt,  even  though  not  dear¬ 
ly  seen. 

The  other  day  we  watched  a  lovely 
little  mother  with  two  lovely  llitle  chil¬ 
dren.  buying  Easter — what  shall  we  call 
them?  Some  little  candy  eggs,  rabbits 
and  harmless  candy  clucks,  and  then  at 
the  children's  entreaties  two  little  mur¬ 
dered  yellow  ducklings  with  bleary  bead 
eyes,  withered  baby  hills  and  stiff  dead  feet 
for  the  little  child  lingers  to  fondle,  and 
the  little  child  lips  to  caress,  which  they 
actually  did,  and  which  hundreds  of  other 
children  are  doing  in  honor  of  Easter 
Day.  “Just  a  dollar's  worth  of  Easter 
trash.”  the  little  mother  remarked  as  she 
laughingly  paid  the  saleswoman.  But 
the  pity  of  it  all — little  children  who 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  take  the 
life  of  any  created  thing,  buying  and 
fondling  little  dead  ducks  put  upon  the 
market  in  the  spirit  of  commercialism, 
and  taught  to  associate  that  with  the 
Christian’s  Easter  Day. 

We  had  been  wondering  in  what  way 
we  could  observe  April  21st.  for  on  that 
day  in  1782  Friedrich  Froebel  was  horn 
in  a  Thuringiau  village.  This  man  was 
deprived  of  a  mother’s  care,  yet  endowed 
with  her  imaginative  and  artistic  spirit; 
his  father  an  overworked  pastor  who 
could  give  little  thought  To  his  own  little 
son.  Vet  this  lonely  little  hoy  came  to  a 
conscious  understanding  of  his  own  needs, 
and  in  manhood  this  knowledge  gave  him 
wisdom  to  plan  for  the  young;  his  own 
unhappiness  taught  him  how  best  to 
make  childhood  happy,  to  protect  and  up¬ 
lift  it.  saying  “we  mortals  can  only  imi¬ 
tate  what  the  dear  God  has  created, 
therefore  wo  must  make  use  of  the  same 
law  under  which  lie  creates,”  and  no 
doubt  in  the  great  plan  of  creation  this 
good  man  was  created  to  give  to  the 
world  his  kindergarten — child  garden. 

I  wonder  lmw  many  children  know  hmv 
to  make  and  tly  a  (’apuchino.  saeli  as  the. 
Title  Spanish  children  fly  in  Porto  Uioo. 
They  are  so  small  and  easy  to  make,  and 
the  smallest  child  call  fly  one.  Little 
Boy  will  sit  for  hours  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  wall  or  building  receiving  messages 
from  the  clouds  by  way  of  a  bit  of  white 
paper  and  a  spool  of  thread.  Take  a 
piece  of  wrapping  paper,  or  newspaper 
will  do  nicely.  10  inches  square,  fold 
through  the  middle  as  shown  in  picture, 
now  fold  hack  so  that  the  edges  arc  even 
with  the  center  fold.  Fasten  a  thread 
eight  inches  long  to  the  outside  edges 
marked  4.  fasten  the  end  of  the  thread 
from  your  spool  to  the  center  of  this. 
Take  a  single  string  of  cloth  four  feet 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  and  sew  to 
the  end  marked  for  the  tail  and  if  there 
is  a  little  breeze  and  a  kilOw-ltow  to  fly 
any  kite  at  all  your  little  (’apuchino  will 
go  up  and  stay  there.  Do  not  cut  any 
part  of  the  paper  or  run  your  thread 
through  the  center  fold,  only  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  last  fold.  It  will  spread  open 
something  like  a  little  fan. 

T1IE  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


A  Woman’s  Garden  Dress 

Gun  you  help  me  with  a  useful  gar- 
dim  dress?  We  are  running  a  truck  farm, 
and  as  I  have  help  for  the  household  I 
can  spend  nearly  all  my  time  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  But  a  common  woman  skirt,  even 
if  it  is  as  narrow  as  it  is  possible  to 
wear  Without  stumbling  over,  is  the  most 
unsuitable  .dress  for  outside  work  in  wind 
and  rain,  stooping  down  in  the  mud  in 
sowing,  setting  out  plants,  etc.  The  only 
suitable  dress  I  can  think  of  is  the  kind 
of  trousers  the  Turkish  women  wear.  \ 
should  like  to  have  trousers  that  would 
not  give  that  mannish  character  real 
trousers  do.  but  that  would  give  me  the 
advantage  of  having  a  useful  garden 
dress,  that  will  not  blow  up,  damage  my 
plants  around  me  in  fluttering,  and  hook 
on  to  every  nail.  Gan  you  furnish  me  a 
pattern  of  such  a  Turkish  dress?  It 
would  be  a  great  help  to  me. 

MRS.  W.  Y.  C. 

This  is  a  question  that  comes  up  fre¬ 
quently,  but  modern  conditions  are  help¬ 
ing  us  to  solve  it.  An  entirely  neat, 
practical  and  modest  working  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  pleated  bloomers  and  a  loose 
Russian  blouse.  An  excellent  pattern  for 
the  bloomers,  No.  5MI00,  is  made  in  sizes 
24  to  34  waist,  for  gymnasium  and  ex¬ 
ercise  wear.  The  Russian  blouse.  No. 
8855,  made  in  sizes  34  to  42  bust,  may 
he  made  knee  length  if  desired.  The 
pleated  bloomers  are  so  full  that  they 
look  like  a  short  skirt,  and  they  may  be 
made  long  enough,  if  desired,  to  drop 
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Embroidery  Designs 


No.  460. — Scarf  of  Bird  and  Blackberry  Design, 
stumped  ailit  tinted  ini  white  embroidery  fabric 
with  materials  for  working,  p rice  sr,  cents. 
Sen rf  In  1S\34  im-Iies.  Tin*  tinting  on  tile  body 
,,f  the  birds  show  where  light  and  d’ttrU  shades 
ol  bine  are  to  be  used.  First  outline  the  birds 
with  dart;  blue,  then  follow  with  long  and  short 
stitches  over  dotted  line  in  tile  shade  of  blue 
indicated  by  tinting  ns  mentioned  above,  use  the 
same  stitch  on  birds  breast-,  in  deep  rose.  The 
hills  and  feet  are  to  be  outlined  in  yellow.  For 
Hie  nest  use  the  outline  stitch  along  dotted 
tines,  employing  bright  brown  and  a  d'rali 
brown,  arranging  tlio  two  colors  irregularly  over 
the  nest.  The  vines  are  outlined  in  dark  green. 
The  edges  ol  tin-  leaves  arc  embroidered  with 
long  and  short  stitch  la  very  light  green,  using 
a  shade  darker  for  the  veins,  t  or  the  blossoms, 
jiink  is  spcrltl«><i  In*  u*  ml  of  tJuv  con  villi  - 
liomil  white  simply  tor  effect,  a  privilege  which 
art  extends  to  the  embroiderer.  The  edges  of 
the  blossoms  may  be  outlined  only,  or  finished 
with  the  long  and  short  stitch  and  several  green 
French  knots  form  the  center,  the  stanchions  are 
lor  a  single  flat  stitch  with  a  French  knot  at 
the  end,  both  io  yellow.  Tile  berries  are  made 
JJR_.°r  trench  knots  in  deep  blue,  using  heavy 
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lmlf  way  down  the  calf,  being  gathered 
into  clastic  below  the  knee,  \\  c  ’would 
not,  however,  make  the  bloomers  too  long, 
or  their  fullness  will  he  cumbrous.  They 
approximate  quite  closely  to  the  Turkish 
trousers  Mrs.  W.  Y.  G.  inquires  for,  ex¬ 
cept  iu  length. 

Suitable  material  for  this  garden  dress 
would  be  khaki  cloth  or  denim;  the  form¬ 
er  has  our  preference,  as  it  is  very  dura¬ 
ble,  and  does  not  soil  easily.  We  should 
add  to  this  costume  khaki  loggings,  which 
will  prevent  soil  from  silting  through  the 
stockings,  and  will  also  protect  against 
briars  and  dampness  when  going  through 
wet.  fields  or  berry  patches.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  blouse  may  he  made  with  it  high 
military  collar,  which  with  a  little  white 
turnover  will  always  look  neat,  or  col¬ 
larless  for  comfort  in  hot  weather.  This 
blouse  frees  the  worker  from  any  fear  of 
ripping  out  gathers  at  the  waist. 

Divided  skirts  and  bloomers  of  various 
types  a  re  offered  by  fashionable  outfit- 
tors  for  mountain  and  sports  wear,  and 
no  one  questions  their  modesty  or  suit¬ 
ability.  It  is  only  right  that  their  com¬ 
fort  should  be  shared  by  women  garden¬ 
ers  and  farmers.  Most  of  the  British 
women  farm  workers  pictured  wear 
knickerbockers  and  gaiters,  with  “slick¬ 
er  coats  and  hats  for  rough  weather. 

'1  lie  value  of  these  Women  workers  is 
recognized  by  it  special  government  arm¬ 
let,  issued  to  those  who  have  dune  agri¬ 


cultural  work  for  at  least  30  days  of 
eight  hours  each. 

The  Child’s  Breakfast 

The  Cornell  Beading  Course  bulletin 
“Suggestions  for  the  Health  of  Chil¬ 
dren,”  discusses  bran  fasts  for  school 
children,  giving  examples  of  unsuitable 
and  suitable  meals,  and  the  reasons  why, 
which  we  reprint  below  : 

A  type  of  breakfast  unsuited  to  a 
ehi’d  : 

Griddleeakes  and  sirup,  sausage,  fried 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  coffee. 

Although  this  meal  may  not  he  bad  for 
a  healthy  adult,  it  is  nnsuited  to  a  child 
of  school  age  for  various  reasons.  it  • 
needs  to  he  modified  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid  fruit  in  order  to  be  easily  digested 
by  even  a  grown  man  doing  heavy  work. 
Griddleeakes  are  in  the  class  of  hot 
breads,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  diet 
of  it  child;  they  are  often  swallowed 
without  much  chewing,  and  hence  are  di¬ 
gested  with  difficulty.  Sausage  is  largely 
pork,  a  meat  to  he  used  with  moderation 
even  by  many  grown  persons.  Some 
eases  of  digestive  trouble  may  he  caused 
by  the  large  amount  of  pork  eaten.  It 
Contains  much  fat.  an  excess  of  which 
retards  digestion  in  the  stomach  even 
when  it  does  not  cause  discomfort.  The 
serving  of  sausage  at  breakfast  usually 
means  serving  meat  twice  a  day.  which 
is  not  ;m  advisable  practice  for  the  chil¬ 
dren's  dietary.  Many  dietary  experts 
now  believe  that  meat  eaten  once  a  day 
is  sufficient  for  anyone,  stud  that  chil¬ 
dren  under  seven  years  of  age.  at  least, 
should  have  none  sit  all,  A  vigorous 
adult  may  he  able  to  digest  fried  food 
without  much  difficuty,  but.  it  places  too 
great  a  tax  on  the  digestive  system  of  a 
child.  Coffee  is  a  stimulant;  therefore, 
it  should  not  he  used  by  school  children. 

A  type  of  breakfast  suited  to  a  child 
of  school  age : 

Boiled  oats,  with  cream  or  milk;  ap¬ 
ple  sauce;  bread  and  butter;  milk  to 
drink;  egg  (not  fried)  if  desired. 

This  meal  is  well  suited  to  the-  needs 
of  a  growing  child.  The  rolled  oats 
should  he  cooked  in  a  double  boiler  for 
several  hours  or  in  a  ftrelcss  cooker  over¬ 
night.  Tissue-building  foodstuffs  tire 
generously  furnished  in  the  rolled  oats, 
the  milk,  the  bread,  and  the  eggs.  En¬ 
ergy-giving  foodstuffs  are  abundant  in  the 
rolled  oats,  the  bread,  the  butter,  and  the 
cream.  Lime,  which  is  needed  for  the 
growth  of  bones,  as  well  as  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  is  supplied  by  the  milk  and  the 
cereal.  Iron,  which  helps  to  make  red 
blood  cells,  is  found  in  the  egg  and  the 
rolled  oats.  Phosphorus,  which  is  need¬ 
ed  by  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  which 
also  helps  to  keep  the  body  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  is  furnished  by  the  apple 
sauce,  the  rolled  oats.  the.  egg,  and  the 
milk.  The  apple  sauce  and  the  rolled 
oats  are  valuable  in  stimulating  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  intestines  and  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  constipation.  The  apple  satire  is  also 
valuable  in  helping  to  neutralize  certain 
substances  that  might  otherwise  cause 
trouble.  Besides  furnishing  in  a  simple 
meal  the  requirements  for  growth  and 
activity,  this  breakfast  does  not  overtax 
the  stomach  and  hence  draw  to  it  some  of 
the  blood  needed  by  the  brain  for  think¬ 
ing. 

Children  should  drink  plenty  of  water. 
The  habit  should  he  formed  of  drinking  a 
glassful  of  water  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning. 

Frequent  baths  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  skin  in  such  condition  that  it  can 
freely  give  off  waste  products. 

Sufficient  time  should  he  allowed  for 
outing  meals  slowly.  Breakfast  is  the 
meal  that  is  usually  hurried.  A  special 
effort  should  b<>  made  to  have  the  rising 
hour  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  swallowing  the  breakfast  whole. 

A  regular,  daily  movement  of  the  bow¬ 
els  is  absolutely  necessary  for  health. 
The  eating  of  proper  food' helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  exceptions  in  this 
habit.  Golds  are  frequently  the  result  of 
constipation  and  a  w  rong  dietary. 

W  hen  food  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
teeth,  it  causes  them  to  decay.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  brush  the  teeth  reg¬ 
ularly  before  breakfast,  after  each  meal, 
and  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Snow. — Stew  and  strain.  After 
sweetening  and  flavoring,  mix  in  enough 
gelatin  to  make  it  jelly — about  one-half 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  juice.  Then  for  every 
pint  of  juice  boat  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
with  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar. 
When  the  jelly  is  cold  and  beginning  to 
"set  ’  fold  in  the  “snow”  and  heat  well. 
Set  nu  ice  for  a  thorough  chilling.  This 
makes  a  very  dainty  and  attractive  des¬ 
sert. 

Rhubarb  Shortcake. — Gut  in  inch 
pieces,  after  peeling,  enough  rhubarb  to 
thickly  cover  the  bottom  of  a  well-but¬ 
tered  enameled  pie  or  biscuit  pan.  Cover 
with  any  good  shortcake  dough  rolled 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  Bake  quickly. 
Turn  out  on  a  platter,  fruit  side  up.  and 
scatter  over  it  one  rounded  cupful  of 
sugar,  dot  generously  with  butter,  grate 
over  till  one  small  nutmeg  and  place  in  an 
open  oven  until  the  butter  and  sugar  are 
melted.  Delicious  hot  or  cold. 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  “  See 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Oldest  Gold  Medal  Jersey 

The  picture  shows  Interested  Ore  tesla 
1KS10L  the  13-year  Jersey  who  has  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
gold  medal  for  superior  dairy  perform¬ 
ance.  She  is  one  of  the  Meridale  Farms 
herd,  and  the  oldest  cow  to  earn  this 
medal.  Her  test  for  one  year  was  14.886 
pounds,  11  ounces  milk,  and  .823  pounds, 
four  ounces  butter.  She  gave  1046 
pounds  in  one  month  and  57  pounds  in 


tom  them  gradually  to  the  use  of  a  green 
forage  crop,  and  not  permit  them  to  pas¬ 
ture  or  forage  on  the  fields  when  the 
plants  are  covered  with  moisture.  It  is  a 
perfectly  safe  proposition  to  permit  ani¬ 
mals  to  forage  on  Alfalfa,  clover,  or 
Sweet  clover  for  say  20  minutes  to  one- 
half  hour  for  the  first  few  days,  gradually 
increasing  the  length  of  the  pasturing 
period  as  the  animals  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  this  condition.  After  a  week  or 


Jersey  Cow  Interested  Cretesia  188104 


one  day.  When  13  years  and  three 
months  old  she  dropped  a  strong  bull 
calf. 

Interested  Cretesia  comes  from  a  line 
of  long-lived  dairy  performers.  Several 
cows  among  her  ancestors  were  doing 
good  work  at  12  and  13  years  of  age.  and 
among  her  sires  were  dependable  breed¬ 
ers  16  and  18  years  old. 


Cross  Between  Dog  and  Fox 

Do  you  think  a  red  female  fox  and  a 
French  collie  dog  would  make  a  valuable 
cross?  M.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  experi¬ 
ments  along  this  line  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  we  seriously  doubt  the  utility  of 
making  such  an  experiment.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  animals  could  be  induced 
to  mate,  or  that  if  they  did  mate  the 
union  would  be  productive,  siuce  these 
animals  are  very  distantly  related.  Even 
if  any  offspring  should  result  we  cannot 
imagine  that  it  would  have  any  value  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  curiosity,  and  the  resulting 
cross  would  almost  certainly  be  barren. 

It  is  true  that  there  arc  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  dogs  being  crossed  with  the 
wolf  in  Alaska  and  other  northern  re¬ 
gions,  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in 
confinement,  and  this  cross  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  more  hardiness  and 
endurance  than  the  dog.  In  some  cases 
these  half-bred  dogs  make  valuable  sled 
animals.  In  this  case,  however,  the  par¬ 
ents  are  comparatively  closely  related, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  quite  different  from  those 
suggested  by  this  correspondent. 

H.  W.  HENSIIAW, 
Chief,  Biological  Survey. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Bloat 

Is  it  true  that  the  chemical  ou  the  un¬ 
de!'  side  of  the  leaves  of  Sweet  clover  is  a 
preventive  to  bloat?  If  so.  will  it  pay  to 
sow  it  with  Alfalfa  for  that  purpose. 

Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  8.  A.  C. 

There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  to 
the  suggestion  that  Sweet  clover  pos¬ 
sesses  any  substance  in  or  on  the  leaf 
that  is  a  preventive  of  bloat.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  legume  that  grows  vigorously 
when  conditions  are  acceptable,  and  the 
only  property  that  it  possesses  that  would 
make  animals  feeding  ou  it  less  likely  to 
have  bloat  than  those  feeding  on  Alfalfa 
would  he  the  fact  that  it.  has  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  woody  fiber,  and  consequently 
would  not  ferment  as  rapidly.  It  is  folly 
to  suppose  that  mixing  Sweet  clover  with 
Alfalfa  would  prevent  bloat  in  animals 
permitted  to  forage  at  leisure  on  the  com¬ 
bination  green  crop. 

A  safer  way  of  preventing  this  condi¬ 
tion  in  farm  animals  would  be  to  aecus- 
10  days  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 


by  permitting  animals  to  forage  at  leisure 
on  these  crops.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter 
of  judgment  rather  than  some  miraculous 
component  stored  on  the  outside  of  the 
Sweet  clover  leaf  as  suggested  by  S.  A.  C. 

F.  C.  HINKLER. 


Feed  Dealers  and  Farm  Bureaus 

The  writer  had  a  talk  with  a  whole¬ 
sale  feed  dealer  a  little  time  ago.  Me 
did  not  approve  of  the  local  feed  dealers’ 
association  dictating  to  whom  he  may 
sell  feeds.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
it  is  his  custom  to  protect  the  dealer  in 
any  locality  who  deals  with  him,  but  in¬ 
sists  that  if  he  got  into  trouble  with  the 
association  he  did  not  propose  to  back 
up  for  it.  He  says  lie  is  not  looking  for 
trouble,  but  would  accept  it  if  attacked. 
This  is  not  reassuring  to  the  farmers’ 
club  that  would  like  to  deal  direct.  Ilis 
advice  was  to  put  the  matter  into  the 
bauds  of  some  local  district  attorney  who 
might  be  looking  for  advancement.  That 
the  activities  of  the  association  are  open¬ 
ly  in  violation  of  the  laws  seems  to  him 
clear,  and  the  district  attorney  who 
makes  an  example  of  some  of  the  fellows 
who  restrain  trade  would  find  help  in  his 
next  campaign.  Already  the  matter  has 
been  taken  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  further  may  have  been  done.  There 
are  jobbers  who  will  sell,  hut  where  the 
jobber  has  much  trade  in  a  locality  he  is 
a  hit  timid  about  doing  it.  One  has  to 
select  his  dealer  or  jobber.  There  are 
many  instances  where  the  feed  dealer 
makes  more  profit  on  the  feed  sold  the 
farmer  than  the  farmer  gets  net  for  his 
year’s  work,  from  which  to  live. 

The  farm  bureau  does  not  seem  to  be 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  help 
in  the  matter  of  buying,  and  in  a  good 
deal  of  the  selling.  It  is  supported  in 
part  by  the  railroads,  by  the  milk  deal¬ 
ers,  banks,  boards  of  trade  and  business 
men,  and  it  cannot  antagonize  these  if 
the  matter  comes  to  a  focus.  It  may  not 
be  as  had  to  have  the  bureau  under  the 
control  of  commercial  interests  as  of 
politicians,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  politicians  might  not  do  as  much 
for  farmers  as  the  commercial  interests 
will  do.  Some  way  it  ought  to  be  a 
farmer’s  affair,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
when  it  is  fully  developed.  It  is  worth 
staying  by  for  the  present,  and  see  if 
something  good  will  not  come  of  it. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  l. 

Clover  in  the  Silo 

There  have  been  many  questions  from 
readers  regarding  the  use  of  clover  and 
other  legumes  for  the  silo.  Some  years 
ago  the  plan  of  turning  these  legumes 
into  silage  was  usually  condemned,  but 
now  the  higher  cost  of  farm  labor  and 


the  increased  culture  of  Alfalfa  have 
made  a  change. .  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  spent  some  time  studying  condi¬ 
tions  in  Delaware  at  the  time  Crimson 
clover  was  corning  into  general  notice, 
On  "Evergreen  Farm.”  near  Camden.  E. 
II.  Bancroft  was  using  Crimson  for  Sum¬ 
mer  silage.  The  green  crop,  when  in  full 
bloom,  was  cut  into  the  silo  and  handled 
just  like  corn  silage  in  the  Fall.  It  was 
fed  out  to  dairy  c-ows  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  as  a  substitute  for  pasture,  and  gave 
satisfaction.  That  was  15  years  or  more 
ago.  The  following  letter  from  F.  C.  Ban¬ 
croft  gives  the  sequel : 

“We  have  never  put.  Alfalfa  in  the 
silos,  but  did  for  years  follow  the  plan 
of  putting  Crimson  clover  and  other 
grasses  in  for  Summer  feeding,  and  with 
the  best,  of  results.  On  ope  or  two  occa¬ 
sions,  when  a  silo  would  be  partly  full  at 
the  time  of  the  Fall  filling,  we  would  fill 
on  top  of  this,  and  when  the  corn  would 
he  fed  off  and  we  again  reached  the  clover 
silage  in  mid-winter  it  would  he  some¬ 
what  darker,  but  cattle  ate  it  well,  and 
usually  gave  an  increase  over  corn  silage. 
When  you  last  visited  us  we  were  experi¬ 
menting  with  other  grasses  to  keep  the 
clover  from  lodging  so  hadl.v,  and  have 
now  cut  out  everything  but  wheat.  I  did 
try  adding  a  little  vetch  last  Fall,  with 
the  sole  idea  of  increasing  the  yield,  and 
it  is  certainly  looking  fine.  We  are  not 
using  Summer  silage  at  present,  as  most 
of  the  farm  is  now  in  bearing  apples,  and 
the  filling  so  seriously  interferes  with  our 
spraying  and  other  orchard  work  when 
teams  are  as  busy  as  can  he.” 

F.  C.  BANCROFT. 

A  Wonderful  Butter  Cow 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  clipping 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Yew  York 
Commercial.  If  1  read  the  article  right, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  scheme  for 
some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  New 
York  to  buy  this  cow,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  pipe  line  scheme  for  sup¬ 
plying  your  city  with  milk.  It  is  just 
such  articles  as  this  one  that  make  the 
people  not  wLse.  to  farming  think  the 
farmer's  life  is  ou  flowery  beds  of  ease. 

Erie,  Fit.  w.  H. 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  production  of  35.310  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days  by  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  owned  by  Dr.  J.  (4.  Whitney 
of  Montpelier,  Yt.,  was  declared  by  offi¬ 
cials  to  be  a  world's  record  for  a  one 
week  test. 

There  is  no  question  about  this  being  a 
“world’s  record.”  It  rne.-ius  5045  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  day,  200  pounds  per  hour, 
nearly  3  1-3  every  minute,  or  nearly  one 
ounce  each  second!  Of  course  this  is 
an  error  in  proof  reading,  but  it  is  true 
that  some  would-be  back-to-the-landers 
will  actually  believe  it ! 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 
CATTLE 

lleNf  i-iu  merit  tile  tm»Ie  principle.  The  sound 

admini-i  ration  ot  tlie  Hnlhteiii-Frltuijvi  Association 
sin  re  |x?l.  has  been  the  hrlpful  influence,  the  educa¬ 
tional  advance  agent.  nml  not  the  basic  principle, 
for  the  basic  principle  of  Holstein  prosperity  i>  the 
genuine  and  demonstrated  superiority  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  registered  JTiilsIciini  as  thr  largest  and  most 
economical  producers  of  milk  and  the  most  profit¬ 
able  dual  purpose  breed.  Allot  the  clever  exloltn- 
tion  and  the  most  prolific  advertising  la  the  world 
would  ind  have  placed  the  Black -aml-White  breed 
where  il  i  had  not  genuine  superior  merit  been  Its 
foundation.  Im  cstlgaU!  the  big  "IllUcli -nml -Whites.” 

Send  fop  FREE  111  astro  led  Dewrtptlw  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Oflfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
sw"  cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  till  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  aud  will  please  you.  Price  Site  to 
i«tl35  per  head.  ^ 

Ifln  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.'bld  heifers- 
IUU  pi-cul  to  good  registered  Tl .  F.  bulls.  1”.  ice #65 
to  SB  7  5  per  head.  Two  tine  welt  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Ilolslein  bull  calf  for  IB5«. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.  Y 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  Blithe 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

itil  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Uegistere.d  bnlls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  8.  WEBSTER, 

D ap t.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

N  Holstein  licifcr  calves,  $15 
••sch  ;  express  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

registered  e-)  car-old  heifers, 
$105 each,  p  2-ye»r  >dds,  bred  to 
SI -lb.  bull,  dim  in  Sept.,  $175 
each.  12  registered  better  calves 
will  be  sold  cheap.  Registered 
bulls  $25  to  $tiU  each.  2 car  loads 
of  one  nud  two-year -old  heif¬ 
ers,  $35  each  for  the  lot.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  high-grade  row,  and 
registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  ton  low  to  print. 

1 1  eifercalves,  heifers  ami  rows.  N>>  bin  ft'— we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RJVF.NBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridye,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville  i 


Un|  CTriUC  — Breed  up,  not;  down.  Cheap  hulls 
•*1/1.0  I  Lino  avo  ,nost  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sous  of  a  li5.fi  1  lb.  sire,  A-  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  payments.  Fanners  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

C LOVEKDALE  FA  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N-  \  . 

For  Sale- Buttercup  of  Sunnybrook 

Reg,  3401107.  Dropped  A pril  25,  UM4 ;  descendant  from 
I’edro,  which  sold  for  $10,00(1. .  Bred  Nov.  2,  1015,  to 
Elenthei'ia,  descendant  from  Stoke  I’ogis.  Won  1st 
Prizn  Stiff  o  in,  N.Y.,  Fair.  Due  to  calf  Sept.  Price,  $200. 

EDW*ttU  C.  Ml*,  Sunn, brook  form,  Sprin|  Vullty.  Hoeklond  Co..  N.  ». 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

registered,  i  to  IK  months  old.  $30  to  SUM) 

BROOKDALE  FARM  •  Greenville,  Delaware 


For  Sale-Purebred  Holstein 

females.  Bull  calf,  evenly  marked.  Hull  calf,  % 
white.  Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
Pietje  22ml  son.  KARL  DAVIS.  Newfane,  Vt. 


Wound 

We  have  a  calf  that  got  hooked  by  a 
cow.  The  horn  seemed  to  enter  only 
through  the  skin.  This  occurred  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  have  treated  it  with  different 
kinds  of  medicine,  but  it  runs  some  mat¬ 
ter  yet.  J-  R.  n. 

New  York. 

The  hair  should  be  clipped  off,  the 
wound  cleansed  and  then  opened  for  re¬ 
moval  of  pus  and  foreign  bodies  possibly 
present,  and  to  do  away  with  pockets  and 
pipes.  Afterwards  inject  a  little  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  twice  a  week  aud  once 
daily  pack  the  cavity  with  oakum  satur¬ 
ated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil  until  the 
cavity  fills  up.  A,  s.  A. 


KANT-SUK”  WEANER  — safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers— or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAGNtR  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Dept.  M..  Burlington  WIs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fill*  Qnlo- 1  registered  yearling  Ayrshire  bull, 
lUI  vtilC  from  choice  dam.  1  two-moutlis-oid 
bnllcalf  from  A.  K.  Ayrshire  cow  giving  10 tw pounds 
milk  in  10  mouths.  3  young  bull  calves  from  choice 
Ayrshire  cows.  2  yearling  pure  bred  Berkshire  boars. 
3  young  pure  bred  Berkshire  sows,  Prices  low  for 
immediate  sale.  Address  BOULDER  FARM,  SuHern,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 

5Jl Registered  Jersey  Ball 

March,  1014,  Solid  color  Sire,  BEAUTY'S  GOLDEN 
EMINENT,  Dam.  GALE'S  MELIA  ANN  MARIGOLD.  Can  he 
seen  at  Mr.  FRED  DREW  S,  Shelton,  Conn.  Lower  White  Hills 


FosterfieliTs  Registered  Jerseys  for  Sale 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  calves.  Prices  ‘nw.  Come 
mid  see  them,  or  write  me  your  wants.  Charles  G. 
foster,  P.  0.  Bo*  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


sF,F£"-lwo  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls TSSKS’®'! 

Registered  stock.  L.  G.  F  OKIJES,  Manhasset,  L.  I 


-Write 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f°[, ci;il 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenaiior  N.  Y. 

HolsteinBullCalves1-*  to 


King  Quality  Abbekerk. 


$50.  Sired  by 

STEVENS  BROS  .  Wilson.  N  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
HULL  and  enjoy  the  profits. 

Writs  for  literature 

ruroNSFY  f  I.IIB.  Box  R.  PeterWo,  N.  H 


ARDMORE  FARM  ™RE 

Guernsey  Hull,  Fashion,  of  Ardmore  Farm  No. 
30500.  Sire  Langwiiter  Peerless  No.  19227  has  several 
daughters  now  ou  test,  ills  Sire— Imp.  V  com  an, 
who  is  the  dire  of  Uoliy  Dimple,  record  at  two 
years  705. fid  fat.  ut  three  and  a  bolt'  years  906.89  fat, 
and  othets.  Dam — Imp.  Daisy du  l.ubln  II.  No. 41650 
record  at  three  years  311.56  fut,  She  is  now  on  test 
again  and  will  make  a  tine  record.  Fashion  Isa  tine 
straight  null  iu  all  ways,  has  a  good  clear  nose,  two 
years  old  the  6th  of  March.  Tuberculin  tested. 

ARDMORE  TARM  -  P  0  Glen  Spey  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys— Registered  Bull  Calves 

Sirn,  Clairvoyant’s  Seguel.  Yoemaa's  Waldorf,  2 
years  old:  good  mark  in  es.  Sirn.  Ynemnn's  King  of  the 
May.  Prices  Low,  WALDORF  FARM.  Nurlli  Chatham,  N,V. 


GUERNSEYS 


Three  Registered  (lien- 
wood  bull  calves,  two 
to  four  months  old.  for  sale  at,  reasonable  prices. 
Are  line.  Write  FEUD  RE  I  HER,  Bi.rtdtR,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old.  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose.  Lanewater  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pinehurst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Suniiysicle  Stock  Farm  -  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  ami  up:  heifers.  $50  and  dp.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Rensliaw  Bftln.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Cows 


Bargain.  II.  I.Mftcomber 
Route  4,  Ithaca*  N.  Y. 


C  K..11  I  year  old:  fine  Individual; 

Guernsey  Dull  May  Uobe  sire.  A  K.  dam. 

Price, $125.  TABER  &  iUIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


BuwnseiBulltdves-WSl^aM; 

Prices  reasonable,  SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Sinithtawn.  N.Y. 


MORGAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE, 

Suitable  for  rifling ,  dri ving  and  breeding  purposes. 

C.  C.  SI  1LLM AN,  165  Broadwny,  New  York. 


Hog  Cholera  in  Massachusetts 

Part  I. 

Decrease  in  Swine. — For  many  years 
it  lias  been  the  belief  in  the  East  that 
hog  cholera  was  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
corn  belt  section  of  the  West,  and  rarely 
seen  in  New  England.  Although  it  was 
known  that  large  numbers  of  swine  died 
each  year,  it  was  thought  that  the  cause 
of  these  deaths  was  pneumonia,  and  in 
some  instances  inflammation  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  Statistics  showed  that  whereas  in 
1912  there  were  98,836  head  of  swine  in 
Massachusetts  over  six  months  of  age.  in 
1914  this  number  had  decreased  to  59,- 
221,  a  visible  decrease  of  89.613  in  two 
years.  Aeting  on  this  knowledge,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Animal 
Industry  started  an  investigation  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause  of  this  decrease.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  showed  that 
approximately  5%  of  this  decrease  was 
due  to  a  shortage  of  garbage,  and  that  re¬ 
maining  95%  was  due,  not  to  contagious 
pneumonia,  as  had  formerly  been  sup¬ 
posed,  but  to  hog  cholera. 

Differing  Types  of  Cholera. — We 
learned  that  nog  cholera,  as  seen  in  New 
England,  differs  somewhat  from  the  type 
usually  seen  in  the  West,  and  that  the 
acute  form  was  less  frequently  seen,  hut 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  more  chronic 
form,  combined  with  a  secondary  infec¬ 
tion  by  an  organism  known  as  bacillus 
suisopticus.  This  secondary  infection 
caused  an  associated  pneumonia,  which 
lmd  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  true  pneumonia.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  belief  was  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  animals  which  died 
did  so  in  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall, 
as  the  weather  commenced  to  get  cold, 
and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  big  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  losses  in  large  droves  of 
swine  were  in  animals  weighing  from  40 
to  80  pounds,  whereas  the  mature  stock 
seldom,  or  never,  died  from  this  disease. 
The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  as 
follows : 

Chronic  Cholera. — The  majority  of 
the  large  piggeries  in  this  State  we  found 
to  have  been  infected  with  the  form  of 
hog  cholera  already  described  for  many 
years,  and  because  of  this  fact,  the  ma* 
tore  sows  were  either  fully  or  partially 
immune  to  the  disease.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  pigs  from  immune  sows 
are  themselves  immune  while  nursing, 
but  that  as  soon  as  these  animals  are 
weaned,  thi^  temporary  immunity  begins 
to  wear  off,  and  about,  the  time  the  ani¬ 
mals  reach  40  pounds  weight,  this  im¬ 
munity  has  entirely  disappeared.  It 
might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  pigs 
are  weaned  earlier  in  the  East  than  the 
West.  These  animals  are  then  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  disease,  and  commence  to  die, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
piggeries  in  the  State  have  lost  thousands 
of  pigs  between  40  and  80  pounds  weight. 
The  pigs  which  survive  this  period  have 
almost  invariably  had  a  light  attack  of 
the  disease,  hut  recovered.  They  are, 
therefore,  immune,  and  no  trouble  is 
seen  from  this  time  until  the  next  litter 
of  pigs  reach  this  age.  This  condition  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  West,  where  the  acute 
type  is  seen  more  frequently,  and  where 
the  mortality  averages  nearly  100%,  and 
this  knowledge  furthered  the  belief  that 
the  disease  seen  here  was  not  hog  cholera. 

Spread  of  Infection. — This  condition 
of  chronic  hog  cholera  having  existed  for 
so  many  years  unrecognized,  particularly 
in  the  lai’ge  piggeries  which  sell  pigs  all 
over  New  England,  has  resulted  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  of  hog  cholera  being  spread 
by  the  distribution  of  these  pigs.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  find  the  owner  of 
swine  who  has  never  had  hog  cholera  iu 
his  herd  until  he  purchased  a  few  pigs 
from  one  of  these  large  piggeries,  and 
within  a  short  time  having  a  severe  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  throughout  his  entire 
herd,  even  though  the  animals  coming 
from  the  infected  piggery  might  be  ap¬ 
parently  well.  This  condition  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  spread  more  cholera  in  New 
England  than  any  other  method.  Among 
the  many  other  ways  that  cholera  has 
been  spread,  must  be  mentioned  the 
enormous  flocks  of  crows  which  travel 
from  piggery  to  piggery,  particularly 
where  garbage  is  fed,  stray  dogs  and  cats, 
skunks,  field  mice,  the  interchange  of 


labor,  traveling  butchers  and  salesmen 
and  our  numerous  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  EDW.  A.  CAHILL, 

Director  Mass.  Ilog.  Cholera  Division. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Pereheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New 
York  City  May  10. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  presented  a  most  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Club's  business.  This  year’s 
work  not  only  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
year  hut  compared  with  the  previous 
years  shows :  1,745  more  sets  of  papers 
have  been  listed  ;  333  more  bulls  and  155 
more  cows  have  been  added  to  the  regis¬ 
ter;  1,313  more  transfers  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  There  has  been  a  better  rev¬ 
enue,  and  the  year  closes  with  a  better 
balance  a  ml  a  larger  present  worth.  Con¬ 
tinued  increases  in  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  Advanced  Register. 
There  are  now  530  active  members  of 
the  Club,  this  year  showing  a  gain  of  64. 

The  register  of  hulls  now  numbers  37.- 
802.  and  cows  03,954,  making  a  total  of 
101,816.  Five  years  ago  there  were  but 
44,286  animals.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  only  31,481:  twenty  years  ago,  13,- 
•12 r,  while  in  1894  when  the  present 
Secretary  was  chosen  there  were  only 
11.029  recorded. 

On  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions 
abroad  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  importations  this  year, 
two  hulls  and  130  cows  from 
Guernsey,  three  hulls  and  106  cows  from 
England,  a  total  of  241  animals,  have 
been  imported  and  admitted  to  the  Herd 
Register.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  so  far  as  known  there 
has  been  imported  since  1840.  406  bulls 
and  7.121  cows  with  a  total  of  7.587  ani¬ 
mals,  or  less  than  7.5%  of  all  Guernseys 
in  the  Register,  attesting  well  for  the 
prolificacy  of  the  breed  in  this  country. 

Certificates  for  4,198  cows  in  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  have  been  issued,  949  of 
them  during  the  last,  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  90  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  yield  of  the  4.719  records  is 
now  8,805.91  lbs.  milk  and  439.15  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  and  this  has  been  raised 
during  the  year  by  132.18  lbs.  milk  and 

5.24  lbs.  butterfat. 

There  are  now  under  test  1.173  cows 
representing  270  breeders  in  28  States. 
There  are  10  cows  with  four  yearly  rec¬ 
ords  which  average  11.915.7  lbs."  milk 
and  630.93  lbs.  butterfat.  The  persist¬ 
ency  and  good  work  of  the  Guernsey  cow 
are  further  attested  by  the  following  re¬ 
entries^  473  cows  have  two  yearly  rec¬ 
ords;  73  cows  have  three  yearly  rec¬ 
ords;  10  cows  have  four  yearly  records; 
one  cow  has  five  yearly  records.  The 
last  cow  is  Selma  of  Pinehurst  4tli  No. 
2m  03  A.  R.  1235  whose  records  average 

9.878.24  lljs.  milk  and  501.02  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  fat. 

4  he  financial  report  shows  the  receipts 
of  the  year  to  be  886.128.27  which  with 
the  balance  of  last  year  makes  the  in¬ 
come  $89,762.9.1.  The  expenditures  have 
been  $83,272.07.  This  is  but  $1,032.28 
above  the  estimate  budget  of  last  year. 
The  balance  for  the  year  is  $6,490.88  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  last  year  h.v  $2,856.20. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  .Tas.  I  yoga  n  Fisher.  Olney  P, 

<  >.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  vice-presidents,  W. 
P.  Hoard,  Fort  .Atkinson.  Wis. ;  S.  M. 
Shoemaker,  Eeeleston,  Md.  Secretary 
and  treasurer.  Wm.  H.  Paid  well.  Peter- 
boro,  N.  IT.  Members  of  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  four  years:  Robt.  Seoville,  New 
A  orlc,  N.  Y. ;  F.  L.  Ames.  North  Easton. 


FOR  SALE— One  Registered  Pereheron  Stallion 

1  Grey  throe  years  old;  sound  and  right  in  every 
way.  Has  size  and  quality  and  can  win  in  any  slu  w 
ring.  \\  eight,  1,000.  IMioto  and  description  on  re¬ 
quest-  ARDMORE  FARM.  P  0.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N  Y. 


rays  I  h  e 
& 

Buyer*  fare 

niters  more  Stallions  ol  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  SUO.IIUU  Champion 
CARNOT  (titiCfii)!  tban  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Fere  herons,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Hattie  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
foruat.  Prl  ees  right.  Ten-in  tosmt, 
A.  W,  GREEN. 

Middlefield,  Ohio  U.  It.  Station, 
East  Orwell.  O.  on  Pei  114a.  K.  K. 


Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons.  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  otf  er  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  sWn  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

Am  n  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  et.  ..  it  5*  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  aatiafactf.ii.  Price 
$1,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
dircctiotiH  for  its  use IJf* Send  for  descrip- 
the  lireillara,  testlfuoUlBls,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wiiliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SWINE 


Berkshire  anti  O.  I.  C.  Swine 

AVe  offer  for  sale  one  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  ami  pigs 
of  both  breeds.  Good  Individuals:  excellent  breed¬ 
ing.  satisfaction  guaranteed,  prices  reasonable 

TABRELI,  FARMS,  Smltlivllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Berkshires  ® 

Feeders  cheaper.  CL0VER0ALE  FARM. 


MINERAL1':;:!' 

HEAVER 

©(COMPOUND 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso 

in  the  Last  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER.  Sec’y.Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


Reimterprl  D  I  I,  'q  ff  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large, 
negisiereu  u.  i.  u.  s>  h(.,lUhVi  p,.,,nflc  st0ck.  Rails 

(action guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Hsrriman,  N  Y 


Registered  0. 1.C.  Boar  No.  5  3  5  5  7 


14  months  old,  for  salo.  Price,  J.'lll, 

O.  HENTZELMA NX,  -  Westwood,  N.  J 


mmo  nftmd  Also  Mu  le  -  foot  II  ogs, 
,  Write  for  literatnreandprices 

t«>  J-  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.  T.  S.  B.  Assn.,  Scotlsville.  NY. 


O.  I.  C.’s 

KETNEK  FARMS 


Bred  or  open  Gilts,  Boars. 
Spring  Pigs  Pairs  not  a-k in. 

-  lialtlinore,  Ohio 


PEDIGREFH  C-  WHITE  flN0  *  c  SWINE,  Brood  sows 

service  boars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 

ENTERPRISE  0AIRY  FARM.  John  t.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 

Chester  Whites  and  Guernseys 

ELMER  0  WHISLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm.  Newville  Pcnn’i 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Ewes  L,?r“ 

Good  foundation  stock,  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva,  N.Y 


SWINE 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

*  Pies  ol  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  bonis 
Best  of  bleeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford.  N.Y.' 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  I'AliM.  R. 
T  .  I)  No  I .  Winston-Salem.  Nortli  Carolina 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


R1DGELY  MANOR  FARM  Chp^lpr  WhitpQ  Service  hoars 

,  unestermmes iu,dgmsbred 

to  son  of  \\  i  Id  wood  I  I’lilCu  '  fco.  *8631.  STONE  RIDGE,  N  i 

/^L.  an  The  y?e'v  4’Ork  Fanners' 

L^nesnires  ,l!'e  have  some  very 
.  ,  ,  nice  young  gilts  rendv  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Yorkshire  Pigs 


Some  extra  good  boars.  Mature  Parent  Stock 
of  Proven  Merit.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

Hubert  Crampton  Barton,  South  Amherst,  Mass 


Sows  bred  to  Successor  's  Longfellow,  180594, 
admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  boars  in 
America.  Also  service  boars  and  Spring 
pigs,  both  sexes.  Write  for  circular. 

TYWACANA  FARMS 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supl.  Box  68.  Farmmgdale,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


collie  pups^xi^s^  ciS.'f,' 

Thoroughbred  C°UiePups 

l! .  E.  CHENEY  -  Guilford,  N.  Y, 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES  ™”‘h° 

$10  ami  17,  Mina  E.lgerly.  Route  4.  Pillslieltf.  N  H 

sale' -Beautifili  White  Collie  Puppies  sZtn\K^ 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  fat,  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Sired  by  thousand  pound  hoars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  ones  Send  for  list 

M.  C.  &  H,  B.  lliiriM-nding,  Bax  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Indigestion 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  horses? 
I  give  them  two  quarts  of  oats  and  one 
quart  of  whole  corn  and  Timothy  hay 
three  times  and  water  before  meals;  they 
are  poor,  have  no  life,  and  hair  stands 
up  and  looks  rough.  This  Winter  they 
work  about  three  days  a  week  and  I  take 
good  cave  of  them.  I  bod  with  wheat 
straw,  and  they  eat  their  bedding  every 
night.  They  eat  cornstalks  out  of  the 
manure  pile  when  I  let  them  in  the  yard, 

Pennsylvania.  L.  b. 

Work  or  abundantly  exercise  the 
horses  every  day.  Never  let  them  stand 
for  a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Bed 
with  planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust. 
Feed  ear  corn  at  noon  without  oats.  Add 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat,  bran  to  the  oats 
by  weight.  Carrots  would  be  beneficial. 
Have  their  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  Do  not  give  worm  medicine  un¬ 
less  you  see  worms  in  the  manure  or  there 
is  a  fur  of  scaly  substance  about  the 
anus.  We  have  often  prescribed  worm 
medicine  here.  A.  s  \ 


Gilts  lo  Farrow  in  August^ ^ 
Waldorf  Berkshires  j’ijftjjjg 

of  April.  1815,  farrow.  Spring  pigs  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment, all  pure  bred.  WALDORF  FARM. North  Chatham, N  Y. 


Two  Litter#  of  AIREDALE  PUPS 

pedigree  stock;  not  akin.  Price.  13  and  20  dollars. 
Farm  stock.  FRANK  MEAD,  Arnenia,  N.Y. 


Most  Popular  Our  today  tiei-uuM)  of  «u,rlt 
gvords  bir k  llli.  nil. ,  .luir.k v  I N DI&PEN&A 
V ;;  kM1-;; .  '-’.'".v " 1  v .  »tuck,  ,.«Ky  k..-i ...  r 
ABbOLI  iTKIA  FSAUltKS^  <  oteil  bv  Allmr  • 
one  m»m"  do*.  HIGHLY  profitable 
eaaily  rein i:iL  r. .» .illy  «ol»1.  Pud 
BLOOD  IN  WORLD, 
smith,  m*rnuWnt,  imported  m< 
lee  lo;  tiXplifM  hitrvy*»  t'.*  Wovt 
tion  tfuara nUrcd.  Rookfoe- 
VIB  EKT  KENNEL. 


H?KA  I  .FOB  POULTRY  M  A  N. 
-  - x- Y .11  HARD.  PRICK  LKSSWATCli 

M-l.E-.M!)fp  vi-ATMATT:  for  .-hitdfen. 
iri.iicl-.  .  .  fxahr.il,  t-igl.ly  .-iu-I:  l.-i  nt.  a 

- K'juil  h-.u-h  '■  (Tr.l  Ir.wnnl  <JMI  y,„.  v  pups 

rmm,  grown  rt,'*,.  bllcl.vh,  frnrn  I'lNEST  AlkkllAUE 

“"V.Moct,  Gold- 

n«or  interna'.  ,.i  »  Imou.  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang. 
nu,  N.  ,1 .  Sal.  >  ■■  L. . r,  hunun.hU.  U- f  1 1  in; ,  xx .  j ,  p .  . 


Box  la.  WESTON.  N.  J 


Hurry  Your  Pigs  to  Market 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Tri-county  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Sidney,  N.  Y.,  May  25-26. 

Shorthorns,  Harrison  County 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  Cadiz, 
June  10. 

Shorthorns,  Illinois  Shorthorn 
ers’  Association.  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Ji 

Shorthorns,  Sauk  County  She 
Breeders’  Association,  Bamboo, 
Nov.  3. 


i-  if?u  Cr  •  SaVe  'ab°i"— secure  top  prices.  A  grain  ration  alone  will  not  ac- 

pliah  this.  Giowmg  pigs  must  have  animal  protein  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  order 
to  develop  bone  Structure,  meat  and  muscle. 


erials  in  the  beit  form  and  at  lowest  coA.  A  single  trial 
Samples,  prices  and  hog-feeding  helps,  FREE 

ird  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa 


\lV\e  U\Bmiec,Vms>NWt\ePa\n\ 


^ondei*f. 


^tEVCHUPt* 

Eg£*vtgi«g&< 


FEED 


SteelChurns 


A  snow  white  mineral  paint  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  powerful 
germicide  known  to  science.  Kills 
lice*  mites,  nits  and  fly  eggs.  Keeps 
the  germs  of  white  diarrhea,  roup, 
cholera,  glanders,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,etc.Ffrom  becoming  epidemic 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Paints  and 
disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

Use  it  Instead  of  Whitewash 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  your 
stables,  dairies,  chicken  houses,  cellars 
and  out-buildings.  Conies  in  powder  form. 
Ready  when  mixed  with  water  to  put  on 
with  brush  or  sprayer  to  brick,  wood, 
stor  e  or  cement  surfaces.  Used  by  many 
of  the.  largest  and  best  known  poultry, 
dairy  and  breeding  farms. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  not,  send 
us  his  name  and  we'U  ship  your  order 
promptly. 

10  lbs.  (10  pal.)  for  St  plus  postage 
20  lbs.  (20  )  for  S2  delivered  free 

50  lbs.  (50  “  )  for  S4 
.  Trial  package  25c  Postpaid 
Enough  to  cover  250 sq.  ft. 

ENIk,  Carbola 

Chemical  Co.  ^  J 

1  ■  7  East ?4 2nd  St. 

ft,/  ■  New  York  City 


into  the  whey  in  the  tank  and  heating  to 
160  Fall.,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  germs  of  putrefaction.  In  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  weather,  pasteurizing  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  process  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  takes  up  little  time,  besides  there  is 
the  pleasure  of  having  the  whey-tank  and 
cheese-factory  premises  clean  and  sweet. 

A  Well-Known  Fad. — The  condition 
of  some  whey-tanks  is  scandalous.  They 
are  too  often  found  to  contain  a  reeking, 
disagreeable-smelling  mass,  polluting  the 
atmosphere  within  a  half-mile  of  the 
factory.  Cheesemakers  who  permit  their 
whey  tanks  to  get  in  this  condition  take 
no  pride  in  their  work,  and  should  not  be 
re-engaged.  Dairymen  who  support 
cheese  factories  make  a  big  mistake  when 
they  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hog  to 
aid  them  in  making  money  from  the  by¬ 
products.  The  attitude  of  the  dairy  far¬ 
mers  toward  the  pig  has,  strangely,  al¬ 
ways  been  an  unfriendly  one,  and  to  this 
prejudice  they  lose  much.  For  every 
dairy  cow  kept  on  the  farm  there  should 
he  at  least  two  pigs.  A  man  who  keeps 
20  cows  should,  in  his  own  interest,  feed 
and  fatten  40  pigs  every  Summer,  which 
means  the  keeping  of  five  Sows.  If  he 
does  so  he  will  find,  perhaps  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  this  branch  of  the  business  is 
bringing  him  in  more  money  than  are  the 
COWS.  J.  A.  MACDONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Thous  an  ds  of 

BARNS  BURN  every 
year  as  a  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion. 

When  a  barn  bums  other  property  is 
lo$t  or  damaged— profits  wiped  out. 

You  can  prevent  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  by  installing — 


VENTILATORS 

They  maintain  a  Steady  flow  of  fresh  air 
— cure  hay  quickly — operate  efficiently 
under  all  weather  conditions.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  install — coft  nothing  lo  maintain 
and  are  the  best  "SAFETY  FIRST"’  device  for 
hay  barns.  Send  for  FREE  circular  that 
tells  of  All  their  advantages  and  install 
NOW  before  you  cut  your  hay. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  - :  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 


stances.  0.92  (or  nearly  one  pound)  ;  fat, 
0.85  (more  than  one-third  of  a  pound)  ; 
milk  sugar,  4.G5 ;  lactic  acid,  0.33  (or 
one-third  of  a  pound  in  every  100 
pounds)  ;  ash,  0.75,  or  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  in  every  hundred.  These  ele¬ 
ments  of  food  value  contained  in  100 
pounds  of  whey,  should  produce  at  least 
two  pounds  of  live  weight  in  hogs.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  whey  fed  judi¬ 
ciously  in  combination  with  other  feeds, 
will  give  such  results.  I  find  that  among 
the  best  feeds  to  mix  with  whey  is  ground 
barley.  Barley  is  not  half  appreciated 
by  hog-feeders.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
shown  to  he  equal  in  every  way  to  corn, 
the  great  American  hog-fa  ttener. 

Damaged  Flohk  With  Wiiey. — An¬ 
other  excellent  feed  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  whey  is  damaged  flour.  This  feed 
can  often  he  purchased  for  ,$2.50  to  $8  a 
barrel,  and  is  dirt  cheap  at  that  price. 
When  feeding  damaged  or  sour  flour  it 
should  he  soaked  in  the  whey  for  about  a 
half  day.  I  know  of  a  feeder  who  used 
10  barrels  of  this  damaged  flour  last 
Summer,  which  he  fed  to  his  hogs  in  this 
manner  with  splendid  Tesults.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  feeding  this  mixture  his  hogs  were 
finely  developed,  had  a  good  growth  of 
bone  and  were  just  the  packer’s  ideal. 
That  is  one  effect  of  feeding  whey ;  it 
stretches  out  the  hog.  Besides  being  food 
whey  is  a  medicine  to  the  hog ;  it  is  both 
food  and  medicine.  It  has  a  cooling  effect 
on  the  heated  blood  which  is  brought 
about  by  heavy  meal- feeding,  and  it  keeps 
him  in  health  and  good  condition.  In 
fact,  when  feeding  whey  a  larger  quantity 
of  meal  may  profitably  he  fed  with  conse¬ 
quent  more  rapid  gains.  A  whey-fed  hog 
will  show  greater  daily  gains  than  one 
that  is  not  so  fed. 

Whey  For  Exhibition  Fitting. — For 
fitting  breeding  stock  for  exhibition, 
whey,  in  the  absence  of  milk,  is  almost  a 
necessity.  A  whey -fed  hog  is  usually 
sleek  and  healthy-looking ;  he  is  lengthy 
and  of  loose  conformation,  and  has  not 
the  usual  stumpy,  bound-lip  conformation 
of  the  hog  fed  on  dry  meal.  As  to  feed¬ 
ing  cornmeal  with  whey  I  do  not  think 
it  requires  soaking.  In  fact  I  don’t  bother 
soaking  ground  barley,  oats,  corn,  bran 
or  middlings  in  the  whey.  My  method  is 


Weighing  Live  Stock  on  Small  Scales 

Is  it  possible  to  weigh  an  animal  in 
the  following  manner  and  get  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  weight?  The  scales  used  had  a 
maximum  weighing  capacity  of  600 
pounds.  A  platform  was  arranged  which 
was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  scales.  The 
cow  was  led  so  that  her  front  feet  wrere 
on  the  scales  and  her  hind  ones  on  the 
box.  The  weight  was  3S0  pounds.  Next 
she  was  led  so  that  her  hind  feet  were 
on  the  scales  and  her  front  ones  on  the 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


THIS  all-steel  churn  is  just 
what  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Make  good  butter 
without  the  hard  work.  Drawn 
steel  barrel,  heavily  tinned  inside 
— easy  to  clean — sanitary — cannot 

soak  up  moisture.  Beautifully  trimmed  in  red  and  blue. 


soak  up  moisture.  Beautifully  trimmed  in  red  and 
Ask  your  dealer  or  vrrjte  im  tor  Circular  No.  a. 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO..  Chicago,  III. 

Established  In  1805 
New  York  Ollieo; 

1650  Hudson  Terminal  Building 
50  Church  street 


Absolutely  from  ndolter*nts  and  filters,  just 
liketnefoed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  ib  n  special 
combination  of  clioice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed, corn  distillers*  grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middling*  aril  a  little  salt,  that’s  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  nod  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cotv  maj' turn  a  Josv  into#  profit. Try  LARRO-M-EX) 
for  more  profits.  Solti  on  ’‘money  hit  rt  opt  yalitfietT 
plan,  the  decision  lietnjr  entirely  up  to  you.  LAKKO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  UKK0WE  M 111186  CT  B8  Cilitmic  Blda-  Detroit.  Wick. 


Weighing  Part  of  the  Cow  at  a  Time 


box,  weight  was  350  pounds;  380  pounds 
plus  350  pounds  equals  730  pounds  as 
the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  estimated 
weight  by  two  or  three  people  was  715 
to  740  pounds.  The  whole  object  is  to 
liuve  the  top  of  scale  platform  and  the 
top  of  box  at  exactly  the  same  levels.  If 
the  method  is  correct  it.  would  he  useful 
for  weighing  animals  that  weighed  too 
much  for  an  ordinary  set  of  farm  plat¬ 
form  scales.  ^  J.  ii.  C. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  proposed  scheme  of  weighing  live 
stock  would  be  fairly  accurate,  and  I 
would  consider  it  somewhat  more  reliable 
than  a  conservative  estimate.  I  would  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  position  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  whether  it  was  cramped  or  stretched. 
Furthermore,  it  is  important  as  your  sub¬ 
scriber  suggests  to  have  the  scale  plat¬ 
form  and  the  box  platform  on  the  same 
level.  I  recall  an  instance  of  weighing  a 
1,200  pound  horse  in  this  manner,  and 
by  careful  posing  of  the  animal  so  that 
it  would  stand  squarely  on  all  four  feet, 
and  not  in  a  cramped  position,  we  were 
able  to  establish  the  weight  within  12 
pounds  of  the  animal’s  correct  weight.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  error  ap¬ 
proximating  10  or  15  pounds  would  he 
inclined  toward  the  heavier  weight.  I 
should  consider  the  methods  somewhat 
more  reliable  than  a  responsible  guess, 
but  there  would  be  more  or  less  error. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Iler  name  is  “Daisy"  and  her  owner,  VV.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  fniaetj  hop  on  B  latch  lord's 
Calf  Meal,  which  costa  less  than  halt  as  much  as  milk. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  “TU  UhitehioniV.  Way”  are  hwwier.  blugur- 
hoii.  ij  lu.'j  kctlikiir,  Known  as  th«  complete  rank 
buIj  -I  itutO  since  the  year  IS  75.  Soil)  l»y  your  dealer 
or  d  n  -t  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  winning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  ^!uAehiMr 

you  how  li»  increase  your  calf  p rutile.  Write  today. 
Blalchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept.  54  Waukegan.  Illinois 


will 

Insure  Your  Live  Stock 

AGAINST 

Parasites  and  Disease. 

KILLS  LICE.  MITES  and  FLEAS. 

FOR  SCRATCHES.  WOUNDS  SCAB, 
-and  COMMON  SKIN  TROUBLES. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a 
2M%  dilution  of  Kreao  Dip  No.  I  will  kill 
virulent  Hog  Cholera  \  irus  in  5  minutes 
by  contact. 

We  will  send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages 

yon  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Milk  sold  at  creamery,  $1.51 
blitter  30c  per  lb.;  pork  lie; 
ton;  apples  75c  bn.;  eggs  20c; 
$1  ha. ;  wheat  $1.10. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

We  are  having  a  very  backwan 
not  5%  of  oats  and  peas  are 
pasture  and  hay  is  coming  fine, 
been  quite  a  lot  of  injury  to  j 
chards  by  mice.  Lime  sulphur 
another  try  at  the  game,  due  t. 
vitriol.  I  hptice  by  the  adver 
for  help  that  wages  are  low  con 
Wisconsin.  Here  the  average  is 
$30  and  $35,  running  to  $40  dur 
mer  for  extra  good  men.  \\ 

Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 


AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry, 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH, 


Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Easyruunintr,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  lullk.  Bmvl  a 
sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 
nd3i>me  catalog.  Address. 

iRATOR  CO.UalnbTuiKo.N.Y. 


Ii- ■ 

Si  ii  L 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Market  firm  on  steers  and  other  beef 
stock.  Calves  dull;  sheep  selling  'well. 
Prime  lambs  scarce. 

Native  Steers . s  50  @9  75 

^ulls . .. .  5  00  @8  00 

Cows  . . 3  50  @7  50 

Cal  ves.  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @10  00 

„  Culls . .  6  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @  8  00 

kambs  . * .  9  10  @10  00 

h°Ks .  0  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Business  has  been  of  fairly  large  pro¬ 
portion.  though  mill  demand  has  fallen 
off  slightly.  Recent  prices  at  Boston 
have  been  :  New  'S  ork  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  .*10;  half  blood,  34  to  35; 
three-eighths  blood.  39.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  30  to  37; 
three-eghtrs  glood,  39  to  40. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  8  50 

Medium  . . .  6  25  @  7  00 

Pea  .  6  00  @  6  SO 

Bed  Kidney .  8  50  @  9  25 

White  Kidney  .  9  00  @9(10 

Yellow. Eye .  5  75  @  G  00 

Lima,  California .  5  30  @  5  5(j 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


B  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  **  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  ending  May  19,  1916. 


The  picture  is  a  scene  on  the  farm 
of  Frank  Murray,  Goshen,  Ind., 
where  his  10  x  33  silo  was  filled 
with  a  No.  9  Blizzard  Cutter, 
pulled  by  a  h.  p,  engine,  in 
A  12  hours.  The 

!=§U  BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

combines  bis  capacity  with 
"  -s  unlimited  elevating  capacity 
and  easy  running  ability. 

It  filled  the  8ili>  of  Sir.  K.  f>, 

_ _ Johnson,  of  (jf.  Tunis,  N. 

-  ■  with  a  4  U.  i>.  engine  when  tlm 

G  h.  p.  engine  lip  hud  engaged 
Hi,  did  not  arrive. 

_ '  S  Even  cut  pllago — steady  work 

A  ,  — unusual  safety— small  re- 

_ _  J>  pair  cst- and  long  II fr  — 

U*  pn  uro  other  nusaard  features. 

'  m  Afia.  Write  today 

D  f*:«r  valuable  •-xi((LTTnx4.\nn 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  wore  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The 
schedule  below,  per  TOO  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  lOO-milo  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  Dairy  met)  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods 
arc  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from 
this  schedule. 


We  can  save  yon  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  can  ship 
direct  frobi  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

Wc  have  been  niamifnetniing  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  anil  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


i,£j|QK=^B and [FREE  booklets- 
lirUfcKrtu— i  Mikmi  S'tiy©  Pay 

.  jt7~-  1>?t  r  "  **T.Vfiat  User* 

flay i '"'‘mdCfctMoff.*7 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg,  Co,, 

ft  Box  20,  Canton,  Ohio 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples—  Kvap..  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Lower  grades  . . . 

Sun  dried . . . 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots . . . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . 

Raspberries  . 


Note  self  feed  table 


April . $1.50  $1.56  $1.71  $1.86  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1.46  1.61  1.76 

June  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  .  1.85  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

.September.  1.00  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

MILK  PRICES. 

Lock  Haven,  Penn.,  retail,  6  and  7  cents 
quart,  wholesale  5]J  cents  quart. 

BUTTER, 

Prices  have  both  dropped  and  advanced 
during  the  week,  closing  at  a  little 
above  the  range  last  reported.  Demand 
has  been  excellent  and  stock  moved  so 
rapidly  that  at  times  the  market  was  well 
cleared  our  and  buyers  unable  to  get  the 
qualities  desired.  Receipts  from  the 
southerly  sections  of  the  butter  belt  are 
now  of  full  grass  make,  so  that  there  is 
less  irregularity  of  quality.  Michigan  is 
vending  some  Very  fine  butter  here  at  pres¬ 
ent.  meeting  the  highest  class  of  trade. 
Butter  color  has  changed  greatly  within 
recent  years.  At  one  time  shades  ap¬ 
proaching  orange  carrot  were  common, 
and  a  dealer’s  day's  receipts  from  several 
sources  would  ion  from  orange  to  nearly 
lard  white.  Some  forms  of  color  then 
used  were  discarded  because  of  their  filthy 
or  poisonous  qualities,  and  there  came  a 
general  revulsion  against  overcoinring. 
W  hen  color  is  used  now  the  aim  is  to 
match  the  natural  June  grass  shade. 
Dairy  education  has  helped  in  uniformity 
of  coloring  as  well  as  in  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  butter  qualities. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb.. . . .  32U@  33 

flood  to  Choice  . . .  29  @  31 

Lower  Ur»des .  24  @  28 

Dairy,  heat .  31  @  32 

Common  to  (local .  25  @  29 

City  made .  24  ®  27 

Packing  Stock  . .  23  @  25 

Process  .  26  @  29 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  28  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Interior  markets  are  selling  consider¬ 
able  new  stock  at  17  cents.  Part  of  it  is 
bought  for  export,  shipment  to  be  made 
from  other  points  than  New  York.  Choice 
old  is  very  high,  often  wholesaling  at  20 
cents  or  above. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  19  @  20 

Good  to  choice .  is  ©  18kj 

Lower  grades .  14  @  17 

Daisies,  best .  18 'g®  19 

Young  Americas .  18*®  20 

New  make,  as  to  quality .  15  @  \V,4 

Skims,  best .  14  @  14'w 

Fair  to  good .  1u  @  13' 

icci  a  3 

Business  is  active,  and  prices  in  some 
cases  higher  than  last  week.  Western 
eggs  arc  bringing  mainly  22  to  23  cents, 
and  choice  nearby  all  the  way  from  25 
to  2S. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  @  28 

Medium  to  good . . .  23  @  20 

Mixed  colors,  best .  2(j  @  27 

Common  to  good .  22  @  25 

Duck  Eggs  .  .  24  @  2S 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  are  in  large  supply  and  very 
irregular  quality.  Sales  of  best  have  been 
around  40  cents,  but  many  thin  Leghorns 
go  under  30.  Choice  fowls  brought  20  to 
21  cents,  and  heavy  weights  16  to  IS. 

Broilers,  lb... .  30  @  42 

Ducks,  lb - ‘ .  13  @  Jo 

Spring  Ducklings .  25  @  2G 

Fowls  . . .  19  @  j] 

Roosters  . . .  13  @  14 

Geese . .  12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  continued  cool  weather  lias  been 
favorable  for  dry  packed  shipments. 
Both  receipts  and  demand  light,  so  that 
the  market  can  bo  considered  only  fairly 
strong  at  the  high  prices  prevailing.  Very 
few  squab  broilers  are  good  enough  to 
bring  the  top  prices.  Other  broilers 
weighing  two  pounds  or  slightly  under, 
each,  bring  15  to  48  cents  per  pound  and 
occasionally  a  little  better. 

Tttrltoys,  choice,  lb  .  34  35 

Common  to  good..  . .  27  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.. . .  48  @  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  4(1  @  43 

Squab  broilers,  pair.; . !  ..109  @1  iu 

Roasters  . .  28  @  SO 

Cnpouu.  best  . .  33  &  34 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  ho 

■••••. . .  is  @  23  ! 

Ducks,  bpring..,. . .  24  @  25 

equabs.  doz . . .  1  25  @  4  75 

VARIOUS  MEATS.  ' 

Calves .  13  @  17  ! 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 5  00  @  9  oo 


Sold  mounted  or 
unmounted 


You  will 

find  m  noie  of  pride  «nd  n«ti»- 
(action  In  the  voice  ol  every  Saginaw 
owner  when  you  ask  him  the  kir.d  ol  a  silo  he  ha». 
He  know,  from  actual  experience  that  his  silo  is  pro¬ 
teins  good,  clean,  made  by  nn  organi* 

cculent  ailaBC  anil  ration  that  know* 

at  It  ia  standing  In  1  1 silo  conditions  thru 

e  lace  ol  wind  and  afit — ■■  [  ,  ^4  tunny  years'  exper- 
Jrm.  *cncc*  Learn  about 

tousands  ol  farm  erg  •!*«  Saginaw  before 

stily  in  favor  ol  the  fjln.l  111;  llj[jj  you  decide.  A  postal 
ginaw.  Their  laith  fy.  will  bring  yeu  the 

is  been  lustified.  j&SjlJjf"’  information. 

The  Saginaw  k|r$-ji  r”'H  Write  Dept  132 
Silo  ia  .  d  today, 


THE  McCLURE  CO. 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Cairo,  III.  Ft.  Worth,  Telia 
Dei  Moines,  la.  St.  Paul,  Mina. 


Door  opening  i*  continuous  and  unobstructed.  Light, 
non-warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  and  open  at 
ensilage  ievel  to  save  back-breaking  pitching  labor. 
Adjustable  door  frame  insures  permanent  air-tight¬ 
ness.  Door  fasteners  form  staunch  ladder  from 
which  all  hoops  are  tightened.  Cypress  roof  fitted 
with  folding  doors  and  metal  ventilator.  Steel  cable 
anchors  hold  silo  immovable.  Write  for  catalog  and 
early  order  discount  offer.  Active  agents  wanted. 


ME  FRONT  that  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SH.O  FAMF. 


tYinfiminus  t lot'll  Door  Front.  Per 
mn m- ut  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

*  Size  .8  x  20  ....  a  ho.oo 

“10x34  .  .  .  .  ltii.(|0 
"  12x55  .  .  ,  .  1 40,00 

titlier  Sires  in  proportion  Dis¬ 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Befori*  you  OOimtKvt«»  youl  plan*  for  ffottinf?  any 
Kino  or  u  Kilo,  rlyop  uh  h  pah  to  J  urn!  id  Us  s^nd 
you  “ur  lrt^pxt  rafitlMtf.  You'll  find  it.  an  ‘*ejre 
opciMir  on  »IL>  cojuitruetion.  It  11  toll  you 
k.  aokiui  many  s)Io  uniirov('m«?iit?  that  you’ve 
Eft  xlwnyn  wunDwl  and  explain  in  lioLuI  the  ad- 

VUJjUtfe-UAvf  tl|,  r •  .... 


LAR<* 

rREC 

CATALOG  jl!J;l  H 

BOX  11 


i<»  v*ry  latest  standard  alio 


W  Ifonbfa  Mpllnc  with  soalod  joints.  Kx 
k  rR,f‘  r']°'  add*  0  ft.  No  want.'  of  atren 

«5ft  door,.  UuiuSlc  lud< 

— t  IHJUVI fcoop  tiffKtcnflur  tocKy.  Many  nth 
t.Vblustvr  pointy.  Write  How  forXiuu  cmUI 

S.  Qlohe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Globe  St. 

Sidney,  N.  Y.  _ 


CRAINE/i 


Three  tvalla,  instead  of  the  usual  one,  make 
thiB  silo  air  tight,  frost  and  water  proof  ; 
Preserves  silage  perfectly.  Requires  no 
hoops.  Costs  no  more  than  single  wall  silos. 
M»»st  durable.  Guaranteed  .  Many  siitiNlied  users. 
Send  postal  for  catalog,  Actiic  Ag f«/,i  IVoofid. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

Box  HO  Norwich.  N.  V. 


BE  FOREARMED 
WITH  INFORMATION 


“'W'oo 


Farmers  pay  lor  iheir  land  with 


one  year  s  crop 
|  A  I  and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Wf  Bk  Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 

*  ft  N  tnent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 

r  ^  3  sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 

V  f n,m  for  teed-  20^  raore  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 

*'UKS-  Tile  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
lor  “ie  wkcat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
gth  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions  ’* 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 

s  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other 
ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead lands^ are] plS?d  and  not  Dr 
railway  lines  and  convement  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  il  healthful 
e  *a  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
Mel  ad“  for  'setUenrent.  reduced  railroad  rites  and  desSrwe  felted 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NO  PASS  FORTS  ARE 


TO  ENTER  CANADA 


Bill! 

ill 

q 

it 

I 

sii 

3 

824 


May  27,  1916. 


S he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  birds  at  the  Stores  contest  made 
an  extra  effort  this,  the  twenty-eighth 
week,  and  laid  4,720  eggs.  .“.20  more  than 
the  previous  week.  The  highest  number 
laid  in  any  week  last  year  was  4.244.  in 
the  twenty-seventh  week.  This  shows  a 
gain  of  470  eggs  over  the  best  week  last 
year.  Sixty-one  has  been  the  highest  pen 
record  this  year  up  to  date,  but  this  week 
three  pens  of  three  different  breeds  lay 
this  number.  They  are  Homer  1*.  Deal¬ 
ing's  It.  I.  Reds,  the  White  Leghorn 
Club's  White  Leghorns  from  Illinois,  and 
the  pen  of  “Oregons"  from  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  1'.  O.  Platt’S  White 
Leghorns  laid  00,  and  Pinecrest  Orchard's 
R.  I.  Reds  from  Massachusetts  laid  oh ; 
45  pens  laid  50  or  more.  As  01  is  over 
87  per  cent.,  it  shows  some  pretty  good 
laying.  The  total  for  all  the  pens  is  over 
07  per  cent. 

At  the  Newark,  Del.,  contest  a  Con¬ 
necticut  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Conyers  Farm,  Greenwich,  made  a  per¬ 
fect  score,  every  lien  laying  every  day  in 
the  week.  Last  week  at  the  same  contest 
Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns  just  miss¬ 
ed  the  perfect  score  by  one  egg;  one  hen 
laid  six.  all  the  rest  laid  seven  during 
the  week.  Of  the  500  birds  472  laid 
every  day  in  the  week. 

At  the  Storrs  contest  Obed  G.  Knight’s 
White  Wyandot tes  load  all  the  pens  in  the 
total  score,  being  15  eggs  ahead  of  Tom 
Barron's  peti  of  same  breed.  The  scores 
are  1,245  and  1,252.  The  pen  nearest  to 
these  two  leaders  is  P.  W.  Backus'  White 
Wyandottes.  score  1.081;  which  is  lSl 
eggs  behind  Barron's  pen.  This  shows 
the  three  leading  pens  in  the  content  to  be 
White  Wyandottes.  Will  Barron’s  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns  stand  fourth  with  a 
total  of  1,054.  The  week’s  record  follows: 

Barred  Rooks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  33  781 

Mrs.  A  ml  re  ns  Brooks,  New  York .  45  721 

Frank  B.  TutUe,  Massachusetts .  37  758 

Jules  K.  TTuueuiK.  IxjIik  Island .  40  994 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . .  47  710 

I’airfields  Farms,  New  Hampshire .. .  53  013 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  42  050 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  50  935 

Bo.  k  Bose  Farm.  New  York .  50  9  <3 

MeiuTalay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  47  704 

White  Rocks, 

Branford  Farm,  Couuertieut .  31  000 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  30  883 

Albert  T.  I.enzcn,  Massachusetts -  55  892 

Kewecnah  Karin,  Massachusetts .  49  770 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  48  900 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 49  051 

Columbian  Rocks, 

Mrs.  George  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  44  050 

White  Wyandottes. 

I. ime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  35  737 

National  While  Wynn.  Club,  Pn .  43  078 

olied  cl.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  50  1.245 

I’.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  49  1,081 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  53  817 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts......  47  Till 

Mrs.  R,  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  40  950 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.,  40  837 

J.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut .  53  820 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . . . .  53  1,232 

Marsden  Cross  1*.  Farm.  England,...  43  1,038 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  52  099 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  53  877 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Rena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  33  811 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  3S  541 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N,  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  58  807 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts......  45  073 

Rhod6  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  42  920 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  .  51  942 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Sei-numt....  30  958 

Ilomer  P.  Iteming,  Connecticut .  01  830 

Charles  O.  PoUiernus.  New  York .  55  998 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  37  705 

Springdale  Poultry  Karin,  Connect  ion  t  37  979 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  54  781 

A,  W.  Rimicry,  New  Hampshire .  47  1,025 

F,  P.  Clark.  Connecticut .  39  920 

Allan's  Hurdtobeat  Reds,  It.  I.......  44  803 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut .  47  S3, 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts  -  45  804 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Connecticut . .  57  l.Ot'2 

H.  W.  < 'oiling wood,  New  Jersey .  37  784 

W.  11.  I  turn  stead,  Connecticut .  40  o2« 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  59  1,036 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  ........  41  841 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  54  81i 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  50  827 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  41  718 

.Tay  II.  Ernisso,  Now  York.... .  »VT  i5(] 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  51  023 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  54  038 

Mrs.  Rolliu  8.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  54  783 

Wiudsweep  Form,  Connecticut  .  55  828 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  55  935 

P.  G.  Piatt,  Pn .  £22 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York.  48  044 

K.  M.  Peasloy,  Connecticut. . . . .  40  805 

elms.  Haigt,  Ohio  .  50  578 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  4i  J8<J 

Will  Barron,  England  .  43  1.054 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  34  702 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  39  808 

Buslikill  Poultry  Farm,  pa .  40  786 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  51  888 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  48  785 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont .  40  993 

Margarets  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  54  035 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  5i>  097 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  39  674 

W  E.  Atkinson,  < Connecticut .  57  800 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  52  800 


“/£  may  interest  you 

— to  know  (hat  I  have  found  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  the  best  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  use."  So  writes  a  customer  of  ours. 

If  you  want  a  chick  feed  which  does  not  spoil — a 
feed  which  keeps  chicks  from  getting  sick,  then  try 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Free  from  excess  moisture  so  does  not  sour  as  do 
some  of  the  uncooked  feeds.  Easily  digestible; 
makes  chicks  healthy  and  strong. 

Write  today  for  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  General  Sales  Agent 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Bauer  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  30  different  cuts  of 
large  portable) houses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C.YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass 


Vj/  “With  The  Ur  Bred  In  Them'’ 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
(or  business— sure  profit  payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  FItlJE  KATA  LOO  will  set  you  rigtit  J 

Write  ior  tt  today  I 


on  Leghorns. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C .  IV.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.R •  I.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


DC  REBRED, 
*  .Strong,  Livable, 
From  heavy  •  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb 

/Kite  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs-  Milk  led,  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice,  Eggs  hatching  fine.  Egg  order B  filled  on  a 
day’s  notice  <a  *5  per  100  .  90'>  fertility  guaranteed. 
Aui  batching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  hatched,  the  kind  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  May's  $10 
per  100.  safe  arrJva'  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large 
Capacity,  10.000  n  week.  Order  direct  from  this  n , :  v 
and  save  time  M>  Book,  **  Piofils  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Suited."  free  with  all  110  oxters.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  BrlgifH,  Kox  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  -  $10  PER  100 

JUNE  CHICKS  -  -  $9  PER  100 

BARRON-YOUNG  STRAIN 
To  insure  success,  get  these  vigorous,  bred-to-lay 
chicks.  One  farm,  stocked  with  2,000  hens  of  this 
strain,  is  getting  now— April  20— over  1,200  eggs  per 
day.  They  have  bought  chicks  each  year  for  the 
past  four  years.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  WYANDOTTES I 

Chicks  and  eggs  from  pure  Barron 
strain  lions  mated  to  cockerels  we  im¬ 
ported  from  Toro  Barron's  heaviest 
Divert,,  birds  with  records  ranging 
from  272  to  383  orks  in  J>ullct  your 
chicks  tor  immediate  delivery.  Write  fo 


Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 

Imperial  Progressives, 
Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island..... 

Black  Rhinelanlers, 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


Barron  Stock  for  Sale 


We  have  for  immediate  sale,  an  exception¬ 
ally  line  lot  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Yearling  Hens— of  Ri  ltarroa  Strain. 
These  arc  trap  nested,  heavy  layers  and  as 
good  as  the  very  best.  Soiling  to  make  room 
tor  young  stock.  Wo  will  have  in  August 
xtni  •,  r,*0  four  months  old  pullelx,  April  hatch, 
J4  Huirvir,  Strain  nncl  MX)  four  months-old  cocker¬ 
els,  April  hntch,  hi  Barron  Strain,  from  trap- 
nested  XtOCk. 

Our  flock  of  15,000  birds  is  in  perfect  health 

Vwimv*  wr»lrtirm< al  uny  time.  Beokfas 1  -I <J*rBfiow 
for  pullets  anil  cocker.  Is..  Writ*  lor  prlut-S 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FAIIM 

H.  L.  &  W.  L.  Grier,  I'rovrictors  -  Milford,  Delaware 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Hatching  Pedigreed  Chicks 

In  these  days  of  egg  records  and  close 
mating  from  small  pens  of  trap-nested 
birds  some  simple  method  of  identifying 
eggs  is  needed.  The  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  batching  these  eggs  iu  small  cheese¬ 
cloth  bags,  each  hag  being  securely  sewed 
and  so  designed  as  to  hold  about  six  eggs, 
each  hag  being  about  five  inches  wide  and 
ten  inches  long.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
the  eggs  from  individual  hens  are  placed 
in  these  bags,  only  the  eggs  from  one  hen 
in  any  one  bag.  A  paper  containing  the 
number  of  the  hen  and  the  number  of 
the  eggs  is  placed  in  the  bags,  which  is 
securely  tied.  During  the  hatching  per¬ 
iod  the  machine  is  left  closed.  After  the 
hatch  is  over  the  hags  are  removed,  the 
hatched  chicks  takcu  out  and  toe-punched 
or  handed,  and  a  record  kept,  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark.  In  this  manner,  a 
complete  pedigree  and  ancestry  can  he  de¬ 
termined.  The  use  of  cheese-cloth  hags 
in  pedigree  hatching  is  believed  to  he  an 
efficient  and  simple  method  of  carrying 
on  this  particular  branch  of  pedigree 
breeding. 


20",  DISCOUNT 

;>v‘®  S.  C.  RED  and 
W.  LEGHORN 

We  have  1*000  Chix  ready 
B  j  each  week  and  miaruntuit  Safe 
W fl  Shipment  lu  ftny  point  &ast  of 
J  Rockies.  <S«mi  for  oar  iltus- 

V  frafci/  Cofal.uj.  (Pont  fVte) 

&V  for  Prices ,  etc . 

Justs  Poultry  Farm. Dept.  4,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


T  ON 


,S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY.  The  World's 

Official  Record  Laying  Strains  of  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Egg  and  Chick 
Circular,  25  Lay.  Cont.  Reports  and  Ghe  most 
practical  catalog  written.  "Utility  Facta”  Free. 

J.  R.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRON  CHIX 


2-18-2fii)-284-egg  S-  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs.  $7  per 
lUU;  $60  per  1,000.  Chicks.  $15  per  100.  Mating  list. 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


"As  good  ns  the  Best."  Leaders  ih  Laying  Contest. 
Delivery  after  May  I5t, h;  after  June  1st  lOeents.  2- 
y ear-old  hens,  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
Storrs' Station,  mated  with  cockerels  with  records 
218-262.  3,000  chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 
A.  B.  HALL  -  r  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Feeding  Chicks  for  Vigor 

What  feed  or  feeds  can  he  used  in  gl  ow¬ 
ing  Leghorn  chicks  s"  the  wing  feathers 
will  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  make  them 
droop?  Are  Leghorn  r-liicks  hatched  in 
July  as  profitable  as  April  or  May  hatched 
chicks  where  late  Winter.  Summer  and 
Fall  egg  production  is  sought?  Is  there 
a  suitable  substitute  for  skim-milk  for 
chicks?  If  so,  what  is  it?  Please  give  a 
formula  for  a  growing  mash.  r.  u.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Drooping  wing  feathers  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  overgrowth  hut  of  the  lack 
of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  chick.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks  will  hold  their  wings  up, 
regardless  of  length  of  feathers,  and  the 
food  and  care  needed  to  prevnt  drooping 
wings  are  those  that  promote  vitality  and 
growth.  July  hatched  Leghorns  do  not 
seem  to  develop  quite  as  rapidly  as  those 
hatched  in  the  Spring,  aud  they  do  not 
make  Winter  layers.  If  properly  fed  and 
eared  for.  however,  they  should  commence 
hi  vine  in  earlv  Spring  and  lay  until  they 


BREEDING  BIRDS  ONLY 

250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCK0FF  STRAIN  free  range;  40  acres;  lare*.  vigor- 
ons.  laying  heavily ;  host  health  gwi  ran  teeth  Pure 
white;  combs,  large  bright  red,  Legs.  strong  deep 
vellow  Big  laying  records.  Low  price-  Quick  sale- 

Fern  Rook  Poultry  Farm  -  Cresco,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250  egg  strain .  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  ami 
beaks  and  large  red  comb-  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching-Eggs.  Day  old  chicks  and  pullets  nil  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


IFF  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

•v  layers.  After  Mav  1st,  Eggs 
J.M.CASE.Gllboa,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Barron,  308  eggs  Pullet  year-,289  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trapuestid  lions.  Egqi  11.00  per  IS.  55.00  oer  100. 
Satisfaction  gu.moteed 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  ....  -  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best  “Utility  Chicks  pJc  price? 

They  are  from  free  range  stock  of  great,  vigor  and 
large  size.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  8.  C.  W.  Leg- 
hornsonly.  Barron-Wyekotl Strain  F.  M.  DAVIS 
Chime  Poultry  Farm,  Clncinnafcus,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

llcalthv,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  llarron  strain  6-weeIt  pullets.  Booking 
orders  circular  free.  Il.iuiLrox  Fau.m,  Huntington,  N.Y 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  nTmVrap1 

Nested  Ileus  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  _  . 

Mill  BROOK  FARM.  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 

Leghorns  BARRON  Wyandottes 

Egg  prices  reduced  May  1st.  Hens  with  records  made 
on  Mr,  Barron's  farm  of  273.  271,  26H.  etc.  Cockerels 
278-283  breeding  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsville,  Pa. 


will  All  tbe  egg  basket  next  winter.  8.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn.-;.  S  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds,  H  to  12  cents 
Hatching  Eggs.  YVy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  M<1. 


Going  after  May  15th,  our  entire  Hock  1916 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  EJJhf’fSSsS;"® 

200-egg  strain.  BINGHAM  EGG  FARM.  North  Bingham,  Pa 


hrarl  PnnHrv“RocKs’  Wy»»  .  Leo  .  Reds.  Orp., 
Drearouiuy  Mj„.  Brah  .  *e-  23  varieties. 

10,  $2.  Catalog  fr*-c.  H«nr,  It.  Mohr,  (Juikertown,  Pi 


Pill  I  CTRS-  O.W.  LEGHORNS 
U  LLC  I  O  barred  hours 

Engage  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  nest  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  We  are  booking  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  toasonahie  it  will 
not.  pay  to  Raise  t  hem  yourself.  Uirenlar. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gillum,  N.  Y. 


RA NGE  Single  1  comb  While  Leghorn  Hens 

amt  COCKERELS,  PsIrrJ.Wiiqm;,,  Nor  III  Bunch, Sulllv,iiUo.,K.T 


r\  I!  Ipl/  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ROCKS. 
L  H  ILK  O  R  I  REOS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
^‘  (IRPINGIONS  Catalogue  free. 

TV.  F.  I1ILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


-7  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  doad  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W  A,  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^ K  want 

because  tlioy  are  "Noted  Layers.”  I  have  no  other 
breeds.  L. E.  Iugolttaby,  Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York 


Storing  IIen  Manure. — F.  E.  Upson 
speaks  of  building  a  tight  concrete  build¬ 
ing  to  store  hen  manure  hi..  He  also 
says  a  barrel  of  it  is  rather  strong.  Just 
think  what  several  barrels  would  be  in  a 
tight  house,  aud  wlxo  is  going  to  dig  it 
out?  Did  you  ever  try  it?  I  bet  you 
didn’t  stay  in  the  pit  more  than  five  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time.  If  he  builds  a  house  be 
sure  to  have  the  roof  raised  .so  as  to  let 
the  ammonia  out.  For  my  part  I  believe 
in  spreading  it  iu  at  once.  c.  R.  B. 


UfUITCItADIIICU  10-12  lb.  Males 
vvnl  I  LvUnllldn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTSVILLE  FARMS  Back  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


B1  f*  1  •  —  S.  C,  W.  Leghorn  Chix, 

abv  tllX  Hatching  Eggs.  Booklet. 

J  "How  lo  Grow  Cliix,"  with  $10 

order.  ROKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


C/5e-  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HE  KERR  CHICKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Tom 

Barron’s 

Winners 


Poultry  Dust  Bath 

The  picture,  reproduced  from  Circular 
‘-'0.  Cornell  Department  of  Entomology, 
shows  a  handy  device  for  providing  the 
hens’  dust  bath  in  Winter  or  at  other 
times  when  their  wallowing  places  are 
too  wet  to  work  well.  The  dust  is  an  in- 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


in  1914 

World’s  Greatest  Layers 


1  have  the  Most.  Profitable  Flock  of  Poul¬ 
try  in  America,  and  yoU  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  m.v  blood. 

Remember,  you  take  my  word  for  noth¬ 
ing-  I  state  only  otflcinl  records  made  at 
National  Raying  Contests. 

In  Wyandottes 

$8.69  worth  of  Eggs  by  BARONESS 
V,  the  2S2-egg  lien,  at  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest.  1013-14.  Four  others  laid 
274,  271,  258  and  252  eggs.  The  five 
laid  1337  eggs,  an  average  of  267,  or 
$8.21  per  hen, 

I  have  a  flock  of  27  Hens  that  gave 
net  profit  per  hen  of  $4,67.  These 
are  the  three  Contest  Pens  I  bought 
of  Barron,  and  which  he  had  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Missouri. 
All  my  Wyandottes  are  bred  from 
these. 

In  Leghorns — 

I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Pedigree 
Cockerels  In  the  World,  out  of  the 
288-Hen,  winner  at  Newport,  Eng. 
This  affords  new  Winning  blood  for 
the  Barron  breeder.  Others,  284,  256, 
255,  etc. 

In  Buff  Rocks  - 

2S0,  265.  263.  240,  etc.  I  guarantee 
all  contest  birds. 

Very  Handsome  High  Laying  Reds. 

Ail  Breeders  tested  by  Storr’s  College, 
free  of  white  diarrhoea, 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pedigree  Leghorn  Breeders  1  arid  2  year 
old  and  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  1 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dams  laying  200  to  204 
eggs,  carrying  the  blood  ol  my  Barron  Contest  Pen. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  I).,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first 
class  condition.  I  f  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  nr  replace  them  free  ol  chutgr 

These  chicks  arc  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  egg- 
and  plenty  of  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


A  Poultry  Dust  Bath 

secticide.  controlling  lice  and  mites,  and 
judging  from  their  actions  the  hens  also 
enjoy  the  dust  bathing,  doing  it  when 
they  hove  the  facilities,  whether  there  is 
any  vermin  around  or  not.  Dry  sandy 
loam  or  any  soil  lightened  with  sifted 
coal  ashes,  is  suitable,  and  a  little  sulphur 
and  air-slaked  lirne  may  be  added. 


SALE 


Loss  of  Feathers 

I  have  3d  hens  and  two  roosters,  and 
they  have  picked  all  their  feathers  off. 
They  eat  well  and  sing  and  lay  well ; 
they  eat  all  the  oyster  shells  they  want 
and  their  run  is  part  gravel.  They  have 
one-third  of  an  acre  to  run  over.  What 
is  the  cause  and  what  remedy  do  you 
advise?  ‘  j.  c. 

New  York. 

I  think  very  likely  the  loss  of  feathers 
that  you  note  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
depluming  mite;  very  noticeable  at.  this 
time  of  the  year.  This  little  mite  works 
in  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  feathers 
and  causes  them  to  fall  out;  the  irrita¬ 
tion  leads  also  to  picking  at  the  bare 
spots  by  the  fowls.  Little  real  harm 

seems  to  be  done  by  these  mites,  but  they 
give  the  fowls  a  ragged  appearance.  Like 
other  mites,  they  may  be  killed  by  the 
application  of  grease,  well  rubbed  into 

the  bare  skin.  Lnrcl  or  vaseline  may  be 
used,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  kerosene 
will  make  either  more  effective.  Sulphur 

ointment^  is  also  recommended  for  these 
pests.  New  feathers  will  grow  after  the 
molt.  m.  n. 


Owing  to  other  business  I  fun  compelled  to  dispose  of  nil  my  poultry  before  July  1st.  Everv  bird  I 
own  is  pure  Tom  Barron  trap-nested  stock.  Poultry  being  my  hobby.  I  have  kept  only  the  very  best  in 
stock  and  individuals  and  all  is  for  sale,  at  prices  much  below  real  value.  Every  chick  I  have  is  from 
imported  hens  with  records  none  below  225  mated  to  cockerels  of  2113  and  265  records,  except  about  100 
chicks  from  eggs  purchased  from  Mr.  <leo.  A.  Cosgrove.  Every  chirk  I  have  hatched  is  from  eggs  se¬ 
lected  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  with  thn  sole  ides,  of  raising  the  best  birds  obtainable.  These  should 
he  of  great  Table  to  anyone  nifOiing  li>  build  UP  their  flock  or  to  start  with  the  best. 

I  will  sell  chicks  only  when  feathered  anil  ready  to  go  on  rungo.  All  guaranteed  healthy,  rugged  and 
leg  handl'd.  Guaranteed  at  least,  r.lir;-  pullets  should  nm  115',' ,  AH  hutches  are  marked,  so  t  ran  put 
in  lots,  if  desired.  Some  cockerels  not  closely  related  to  pullets.  Chicks  would  hr  from  5  to  S  weeks’ 
old.  All  mortality  of  baby  chick  kind  past,  ready  to  just  go  ahead.  Chicks  ready  to  ship  now.  others 
coming  on  nil  the  lime  None  hatched  lifter  Xluy  10th. 

700  FOR  SALE.  $100  EACH.  Cash  for  immediate  shipments.  2.7''  deposit  with  orders  for  later 
shipments.  No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  10  ami  order*  filled  as  received. 

Pen  No.  I.-  2!)  Imported  heus  with  records  from  225  to  240 —make  offer. 

Pen  No.  2.-28  two-year-olil  hens  with  records  from  21!)  to  231 — $75  or  $3  each.  Big  English  type, 
wonderful  breeders  in  full  lay. 

75  Yearllno  Breeders.  Not  trap-nested,  from  imported  hens  with  records  from  231  to  247,  $1.00 
each.  No  lot,  leas  than  10. 

20  Barron’s  White  Wyandotte*,  two  months  old,  front  imported  heus — make  offer. 

This  ad.  will  uot  appear  again.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  pick  out  your  stock,  ten  head  or  all. 


American  Dominiques— Money  Makers 
HEHBEKT  1).  ROOKS  -  Mills,  Pa. 


-EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Brooksitle  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year.  Hardy  thoroughbred  slock. Cocker¬ 
els.  $2.50  each.  Selected  eggs,  13-41,27,  511  $  it  all,  100-$ti, 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn, 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  POULTRY,  ETC. 

FOR  J.  CORBIT  DAVIS,  at  Pen-y-Bryn  Poultry  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Thursday,  June.  I  si,  1916,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

1200  S,  C.  W.  Leghorn  laying  hens.  Wyekoff  and  Tom  Barron  strains,!  and  2  yrs.  old;  125  Barred  Rock 
hens,  1  yr.  old;  125  S,  C.  and  11.  C.  K.  I.  tied  lions.  1  yr.  old;  20  White  Rock  hens.  2  White  Itock 
cockerels,  1  yr.  old;  all  pure  bred  stock  of  selected  laying  qualities.  1500  chicks,  7  wks.  old:  3500 
chicks,  3  to  4  wks.  oid,  mostly  S.  <_’,  W  Leghorns.  Poultry  houses.  20  colony  houses,  10x12  ft. : 
20  colony  houses  4x6  ft.;  fiUUO-egg  Candee  hot  water  incubator,  alt  other  poultry  equipment,  and 
all  the  stock,  machinery  and  equipment  of  SU-acre  farm. 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  sale,  as  Mr,  Davis  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
business  of  Davis  Brothers  Rolling  Mills-  Philadelphia..  Pa.,  and  desires  to  make  an  entire  clean¬ 
up  of  bis  farm  interests.  Write  for  circular. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Agents  and  Auctioneers 


Silver  SpangledHamburgHensandCockerels* 

wards.  Eggs,  Or.  each.  A,  JACKSON,  Mineral  Spring 


SiiigleCombRhodelsIandReds  f  * 

birds.  Chicks,  10c.  each  for  .7 into  delivery.  Reduced 
prices  on  stock  and  eggs.  A  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek.  N.Y. 


UflllTr  PADNICU  10-12  lb.  Males 
nm  I  W  UUIflHdn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Tell  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  .Stamp  lor  Catalog. 

MOUNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


Having  pprcliasetl  live  acres  of  land 
I  am  planning  a  chicken  farm  which 
will  eventually  consist  of  a  thousand 
hums  or  more.  I  have  made  a  plan  of 
'building  to  be  erected  on  place  and  am 
sending  it  for  criticism.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  start  with  a  shed -roof  type  of 
coop  Oil  liable  of  housing  150  birds,  that 
is,  20x30  feet,  units  of  the  same  size 
to  be  added  if  success  warrants  it.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  long  vva.v  of  property 
fftOes  north,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  face  coop  to  the  east.  I  have  planned 
a  double  yard  system  which  will  give 
each  flock  a  yard  3(1x120  feet,  one  to  be 
used  while  the  other  is  under  cultivation 
to  furnish  green  food  for  them.  If  rape 
or  oats  or  other  green  food  was  furnished 
for  such  a  flock  how  long  would  it  last, 
or  in  other  Words,  how  often  would  each 
yard  have  to  be  planted  to  keep  them  in 
green  food?  How  high  should  it  be  before 
turning  birds  into  it?  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  to  he  the  best  seed  for  such  food 
other  than  above  mentioned?  I  have 
thought  orchard  would  be  an  excellent 
place  to  turn  .voting  chickens  into.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the 


PARTRIDGES  i.PHEA 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys, 
Rabbits,  Doer,  etc  ,  for  stocking  purposes. 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  B 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  hi; 
anima  Is  m  J.  MAC: KENSICN,  Ni 
ist,,  Department,  lO,  Yitrdley,  Fa. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

II.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  York 


|  A  strain  of  R.  I.  Reds  that  have  a 
1  national  reputation  for  vigor  and  egg 
|  production.  We  offer  eggs  for  hateh- 
|  ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  pod- 
|  igreed  breeders  of  good  color,  that  have 
|  behind  them  years  of  careful  mating 
|  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  iudivid- 
|  ual  breeders.  Why  not  send  us  your 
|  order,  and  get  the  benelit.  of  our  blood 
|  lines.  Careful  buyers  send  here  for 
1  eggs  and  stock,  among  them  such  good 
1  people  as 

|  Rhode  Island  State  College 
|  New  Hampshire  State  College 
|  Michigan  Agricultural  College 

|  Such  good  people  do  not  order  im- 
!  less  they  have  conlidence  in  the  breed- 
|  er  and  bis  stock.  Honorable  treatment 
|  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat- 
|  ing  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

|  COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O.  Temple,  N.  H. 


chickait«,duck6>KQeBC>rtirl<?yc,£ulfk>4vl''2'-' aildli&rwM.  Stonk  and 
Kggs.  N <•  w  III.  Catalog  I'm-.  CUWIN  A.  S0II0EK.  Bo*  R,  Telford.  Pa. 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs— Breeders^^J'jy;  wRya" 

Rerts,  Barred  Rocks,  Liolit  amlOark  Brahmas.  S  C  W  and  B 
Leohurns.  Utility  ami  show  quality,  Catalogue  free 
RIVKKDALlf  POULTRY  PALM,  RiverUale,  N.  J. 


MFor  Winter  Egg  Laying. 

Buy  Hatching  Eggs  Now! 
at  %  the  Regular  Price. 

Mr.  Martling 

i  pm  this  splendid  ‘'etui  of  the  season” 
letiou  on  all  first  tirade  nud  Prize 
big  eggs  Of  his 

FAMOUS  SILVER  CAMP1NES  and  GUARANTEES  A  HATCH 

uf  a  specified  number  of  chicks  from  each  ret  ling 
A  50"o  reduction  and  a  guarantee  are  not  often  made 
together;  it  will  pay  you  to  take  advantage  <‘r  '^his  op¬ 
portunity.  cftMPINES  begin  to  lay  eggs  I  months  after 
hatching,  ami  keep  on  doing  so  all  year  round. 

THE  MARTLING  STRAIN 

mean*  the.  xevy  lwut  tn  Silver  Ciunplncs 

We  have  satisfied  a  great  many  people:  Mow  about  you? 

The  MARTLING  Hennery 
P.  O.  Box  4  -  -  -  -  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


RilvprWvanrlnlfpQ  Ary  bin  Is  ITavo  W  on  20  li  ml  pr«- 
OMVBr  nyaraDDTTeS  iniuuis  this  season.  Pass,  *2—13 

Catalogue  Free.  W.  H.  HARRINGTON,  Caledonia,  Ohio 


Tiffany's  Superior  Silver  Laced  and  Snow  White 
Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Ronnn  and  Runner  Duckling-, 
20c.  each.  $18  per  100. 

Aid hant  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 


Imported  direct.  Gockevnls  from  hens  with  205-egg 
record  ami  better.  Kegs  and  chicks.  A  few  rear- 
ling  hens.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 


po  BRK«  TO  LAY  “RKGA  I.S." 
°°  After  Juno  1st,  Chicles  10c.  each. 

MouiUjsii  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


exclusively.  Eggs.  il.aO  per 

la.  Short  &  Tripp,  Cortland,  ii.  Y. 


Improved  Silver  Uampines 


O  pc  pi  A  I  Wo  want  you  to  gat  acquainted  with  the 
OrbUlHL  naaiitj  of  our  "  Perfection  "  Barred 
Rocks, hence  tnisspecial  offeror  $1.25  per  setting  for 
balance  of  season.  Parcel  post,  prepaid.  Few  fine 
cockerels.  $4  each-  Dr.  Dayman,  Daylestown,  Pa, 


I  \  S-U-7  lb.  liens.  7  and  S  II;..  coeb-s.  Peltile 

J  ckk - .  KUOiuntced  Tmpntste.J  and  Ped- 
vUaHfHT  /  US  reed  Stock. 

YHfny  /  WILLIAM  8.  WHITNEY 

—  Importer  and  Breeder  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


Day-old  clucks  $15  per  hundred.  Hutching  eggs  «i,<y>  per 
jetting  of  13.  $7.00  per  hundred,  all  from  Hravnv.icht, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Whiter-  having  Stock,  ntieed'ini  tree 
<  lover  Ktitige,  carefully  selected  for  color,  and  kept  in 
Open  Front  Houses  under  most  .Sanitarv  Coii<IUion».  Safe 
arrival  of  V  tricks,  Fertility  of  eggs  ao«o  and  "A l, unlute 
Sutisfuctinii  Guaranteed.”  No  more  breeding  stock  for 
rale  until  further  notSc..  OAKLAND  FARMS  Oakland  N.  J 


WhiipRnpta**2"®  Tested  for  W.  Diarrhea 

liiilicnuiibi  Price  reduced  on  egg*  from  bast  turns. 

Breeders. Cockerels.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM. Nobscut. Mass, 


Black  Leghorn 


White  Leghorn  Chix 


■?li  per  Hundred  during  June. 

A  H.  C.  0OLLES,  Kartriylil,  N  Y 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

SIS  PER  HUNDRED  after  MAY  loth 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  if  you  like.  All  orders 
tilled  In  rotation.  We  do  Hot  publish  a.  catalogue 
but  sell  only  finest  utility  chicks  true  to  name  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production.  If  wo  can  L  fill 
jour  order  when  you  want  it  we  will  return  your 
money  cheerfully.  Full  count  of  healthy  chicks 
arid  safe  delivery  guaranteed  ORDER  NOW. 

PLEASANT  VAl.I  F.Y  POULTRY  FARM,  Lunenburg.  Maps. 


BENAYR  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 


Large, vigorous,  rapid-growing.  Pure-hlood, healthy 
heavy  laying,  parent  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  Circulars.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N  Y 


BUFF  ROCKS  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  £f”i 

Runners.  15  eggs  $1  Mrs.  ALBERT  HOUSE,  Goshen  N  Y. 


TRAPNESTED'  PATRICIAN"S.  C  RE0S  Reduced  prices  on 
1  irunr:uiteod  huluhititf  tiiri:*.  tiforl.Y.  Pedigree  Logliom 
cockerels.  II  6Qt  OUalOtf  Red  Leo  Poultry  Colony,  R.  5,0wego,  N.Y. 


uni-viju  Line  bred  for  10  years  for 
health,  vigor,  and  heavy 
If  *  n  ir  laying  A II  stock  trapnested. 
I  LI  l|  K  V  All  males  used  sons  of  200- 
I  ,  ||  |  I  i  |\  .1  egg  hens.  Reduced  prices 
v  v  May  1st.  Catalog  free. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM.  R.  D.  9,  HollUton,  Ma»». 


—  Sinc!%  (  omits  Only 

lv  F'M’yenr&we’vc  relirin- 
lt»eiIuiK.  KgjgB,  $1.25-15; 

KF.MUNII,  hnrlen,  (mm 


Austin’s  200  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skill 
Kggs.  $1.5(1  tu  $5  per  setting  ( 15) ;  utility.  $7  50  per  lllll, 
Safe  delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed. ' ’hicks,  Book 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Eggs  "^.'"KWiPs': 

The  Brewster  Poultry  lards,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
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T5he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


that  they  might  know  that  T  meant  busi¬ 
ness,  This  I  sent  and  received  a  small 
apron  as  a  sample  and  instructions.  I 
sent  the  dollar  ashed  for  and  received  an 
apron  to  be  made,  which  I  made  and  re¬ 
turned  to  them.  Not  bearing  from  them 
I  wrote  them  and  they  replied  l hat  they 
would  look  up  the  apron.  I  never  ex- 

Sometimes  such  letters  are  signed  Peftt  to  get  my  dollar,  but  feel  that  some- 
v9  <<r>  ,  „  ,  .  thing  should  be  done  to  prevent  others 

iber.  Reader,  etc.,  indicating  from  taken  in.  (MBS.)  F.  n.  L. 

-  writer  feared  the  name  might  be  Maine. 

■d.  \Ye  never  do  this  without  per-  work-at-homo  schemes  all  bear 

Full  uumc  aud  address  Should  ^  samo  eal.markg  w„  pllMish  this 

apiu.li  ou  rr t ry  e  el .  o  l  trausactjon  Sl)  our  readers  will  recoguise 

how  important  this  is,  in  our  f  • 

,  .  ,  „  .  . _ them  when  the  literature  falls  mto  then 

itum  department  we  are  holding  ,  ...  .. 

„  *  ,  .  .  j,  hands.  We  suggest  using  Anti-rake 

£100  sent,  us  during  the  past  five  . 

, .  ,  ,  ..  ,  stamps  on  the  publications  carrying  such 

presumably  by  subscribers  who  ‘  *  .  1 

, _ : _ advertisiug. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Legal  Questions 


Change  of  Boundary 

A  sells  his  farm,  reserving  four  acres 
16  rods  wide  by  40  rods  long.  After  20 
years  or  more  B  becomes  the  owner  of 
said  four  acres.  Can  the  owner  of  the 
A  farm  compel  I!  to  move  the  40-rod 
fence  on  the  south,  after  the  period  has 
elapsed?  If  a  surveyor  wore  to  survey 
the  said  four  acres,  where  would  he  get 
his  bearings?  Would  it  not  be  natural 
to  begiu  in  the  highway?  W.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

Without  further  particulars  about  the 
original  locating  of  the  feuee  where  it  is, 
one  cannot  give  you  a  definite  answer,  al¬ 
though  the  chances  are  that  the  present 
owner  of  the  A  farm  cannot  now  compel 
the  removal  of  the  fence.  The  general 
rule  is.  for  example,  that  if  a  grantor 
attempt  to  reserve  simply  “four  acres” 
out  of  the  larger  tract,  without  any 
further  description,  that  part  of  the  deed 
is  probably  void ;  but  if  the  parties  fence 
in  or  stake  off  the  piece  intended,  their 
location  of  it  gives  efficacy  to  the  con¬ 
veyance.  And  where  this  boundary  has 
been  acquiesced  in  for  over  20  years  A 
would  probably  not  be  allowed  to  make  a 
change  now.  The  highway  would  he  as 
“natural”  a  place  as  any  to  begin.  A 
corner  might  be  just  as  good. 


Three  Score  Years 
and  Ten 


au  our  euoirs  to  uace  tu.  qd  jnne  27  I  answered  an  advertise- 
h  case  has  been  of  no  avail.  ment  jn  tjlc  “New  York  World”  for 

board  and  mother’s  care  wanted  for  four 
give  me  the  address  of  the  children  from  July  2  till  Sept.  2  for  $00 
of  Foods  and  Markets  of  pei.  month.  Wednesday  of  the  following 
S.  w.  M.  week  a  lady  called  me  on  Ihe  'phone,  said 
she  was  Mrs.  McDonald  of  745  St. 

;s  of  the  Department  is  204  Nicholas  Ave.,  and  that  she  liked  my  let- 
v„,,  Ym-U-  All  shinments  ter,  and  she  and  her  husband  would  bring 
N*W  Y°'k\  the  children  on  the  following  day  and  if 

addressed,  but  it  is  ad\is-  ^liey  liked  the  place  they  would  leave 
;  them  before  making  ship-  them.  Well,  they  came  and  were  very 
*et  full  information  as  to  much  impressed  with  place  and  left  the 

children.  It  started  to  rain  very  heavily 
and  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
,  ,  ,  .  f  station  in  au  “auto”  ami  left  so  hurriedly 

ml  copy  of  advertisement  of  j  ba(1  no  tiinc,  to  tel)  them  I  wanted 
n%  Saratoga  Springs,  IS.  tln*m  to  pay  mo  in  advance.  A  week 
me  setting  of  eggs.  I  re-  the  following  Sunday  the  father, 

ggs,  but  think  they  are  in-  lllorjl(,r  and  grandmother  came  out, 
ey  are  small,  being  not  as  st uycrl  to  dinner  and  had  a  very  enjoy- 
Leghorn  eggs,  and  I  would  ab]‘e  ()uv  ;ul(i  as  they  were  going  home  I 
setting  such  eggs  mjself.  expjaiued  conditions,  saying  I  had  five 
your  ^bsei'ibers  don  t  send  smap  children,  help  to  pay,  horses  to 
Meade  Mather.  Publish  this  aad  ;1  great  deal  of  expense  and  at 

t  of  your  readers  and  mves-  tMg  timp  of  >vt.ar  i  was  short  of  money, 
f  he  is  F.  1; .  McAvoy  its  SQ  s|1(,  W;i  ir],  "Why  of  course  I  must  be,” 
the  lost  Office  Department  ar)(]  silP  would  mail  me  a  check  when 
j.  E.  s.  sjje  reached  home.  No  check  came  all 
•  week  and  on  Saturday  I  called  her  up 

try  Keeper”  for  May  pub-  and  she  said  her  husband  was  coming 

m‘ which  confirms  the  above  out  to  see  the  children  and  be  would 
.  .  ,  ,  .  ....  bring  a  check  along.  lie  came,  took  the 

suspicion  that  Meade  Math-  children  home  for  a  few  days  to  aecora- 
imed  name  of  our  old  friend  pany  him  on  a  trip,  gave  me  a  check  for 
oy,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  $34.  .  .  , 

«-»  «-  r  rrrt  iJBrssrwAxs?  asps® 

al  authorities  for  fraudulent  Wednesday.”  I  waited  till  Wednesday 
ails,  and  who  pleaded  guilty  and  the  next  day  the.  check  .was  returned 
e.  McAvov’s  record  was  so  to  my  bank  marked  N.  (I.  I  called  her 
,,  r  iv,  „  .  „  ui)  on  the  'pkouo  and  she  said  she  .would 

the  farm  public  generally  ^  me  ^  mouey  order  the  next  day, 

irs  it  was  necessary  tor  him  anfj  jn  auswer  to  a  letter  I  sent  a  few 
nother  name  to  escape  sus-  days  later  said  she  would  surely  send  it 
e  Mr.  Mather  has  now  been  August  2.  I  have  not  received  it,  and  a* 
_  „  thev  seem  to  be  in  good  circumstance* 

E.  F.  McAvoy,  ne  -ha  aiKj  ]jve  ju  a  voj*y  fine  neighborhood.  I 

1  Mr.  McAvoy  assuming  an-  woUid  like  -to  know  if  I  can  get  thi* 
still  for  the  season  of  1017.  money,  as  I  really  cannot  afford  to  loss 

easy  for  a  poultryman.  after  it.  .  . 

,  ‘  .  ,,  The  children  said  their  father  received 

>d  an  unenviable  reput,  t  o  ,  *5  oqo  yearly  salary  and  as  I  have  no 

is  name,  it  behooves  those  income  except  what  I  myself  earn  I  feel 
t  for  eggs  and  stock  to  make  thev  ought  to  pay  me.  I  have  the  letter* 
reliability  of  the  party  ad-  this  woman  wrote  me  and  I  would  ap- 
,  . .  ,  .  ...  „„  p rcci ate  any  advice  you  can  give  me  a*  I 

ore  entrusting  him  with  au  ”eali/et  liviug  as  t  d<>  in  jer8).y,  not 

rnittanee.  knowing  any  lawyer  in  New  York,  It 

would  hardly  be  .worth  while  hiring  one, 
dosing  correspondence  with  but  it  seems  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
iss  &  Co..  Ransomville.  N.  to  punish  such  impostors, 
plains  itself.  I  can  neither  New  Jersey.  mrs.  a.  f.  d. 

drakes  in  question  or  mv  After  six  months  of  effort  we  have  to 
would  much  prefer  to  have  ,  ,  ,  ... 

e  the  drakes  at  once  to  any  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  suc- 

lent,  as  I  need  them  “badly,  cessful  in  getting  the  board  money  due 
ted  to  bring  this  matter  to  fjjjg  country  woman.  lu  the  meantime 

°°bCT'sDi”i“imifaT™s™,rtS  Mr.,  Florence  McDonald  has  moved  to 
iy  be.  able  to  assist  me  with-  the  Plaza  Apartment  House,  corner  St. 
g  too  much  of  a  -burden  to  Nicholas  Ave.  and  150th  St.,  which  i* 
C.  w.  H.  one  0f  tjjG  bigh-class  expensive  apart- 
ment  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Her 
upt  of  the  above  letter  we  husband,  Mr.  Samuel  McDonald,  is 
Curtiss  &  Co.,  but  have  re-  report-ed  to  be  a  salesman,  and  Mrs. 
■ply  to  our  letter.  The  cor-  McDonald  claims  to  be  a  business 
shows  C.  W.  II,  sent  this  womail  herself.  It  therefore  would  not 
panied  by  check,  on  January  S(,Pm  to  be  lack  of  income  that  this 
i'il  I  he  received  two  drakes.  boan1  biI1  remains  unpaid.  The  only  ex- 
been  shipped  from  Bound  cuse  Ml.s  McDonald  has  to  offer  is  that 
e  subscriber  describes  the  the  children  were  not  treated  right  at 
red  as  follows:  ^jie  home  of  this  New  Jersey  subscriber, 

e  drakes  weighs  3%  Pounds  aQ(j  reiiPS  ou  the  statements  of  the  chil- 

;!'ls°nfor  an  'lndla n "  Rnmie?-  dren  to  support-  this  contention.  Mr*, 
igh  414  pounds.  The  treat-  McDonald  had  meals  at  the  subscribers 
Curtiss  Co.  has  been  out-  home  herself  when  she  took  the  children 
i  start  to  finish.  Now  at  a  fjjere  to  board  and  again  10  days  after- 

the  lighter  one  being  entire-  ward  and  if  not  satisfied  with  the  con  11- 
a  breeder.  I  want  my  duck  tions  she  should  not  have  left  them.  That 
itching  now,  and  my  pen  the  McDonalds  have  not  acted  in  good 
been  mated  up  some  time  fa;^h  in  giving  the  worthless  check  i* 

.  .  ,  .  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  bank  on 

“f  Ac  sutamber  in  tha  cllcdt  m  dl.a„a  rcllorts  th.t 

m.te  ,n  lme  with  reports  rta,  5tcr,ouaWs  La,,  bad  I10  a0oount  in 

:o  us  from  other  subscribers  ,  • 

.il  ,  .  ,,  the  bank  tor  some  time  previous, 

ansactions  with  this  poultry  .  . 

n  r,  wr  tt  -u  e  have  had  a  good  many  complaint* 

experience  of  H.  vv .  11.  wui  „  ...  . 

..  ,  ..  ,  from  subscribers  located  within  a  few 

guide  for  subscribers  regard-  ..  -  ^  v  nUn,  . 

”  .  .  ...  hundred  miles  of  New'  York,  about  oum- 

ated  dealings  with  this  poul-  ,  ,  ... 

mer  boarders  going  away  without  pay¬ 
ing  theii'  bills  on  one  pretext  or  another 
.ow  anything  about  the  “Star  and  failing  to  send  the  money  after- 
[oiise,”  Seymour  street.  Prov-  wards.  We  have  known  city  people  who 
I.?  About  a  month  ago  a  regarded  it  as  something  “smart”  to 

n  tbe"  1  he  country  people  in  matters  of  thi* 

f’osf  to  send  out  .aprons  to  be  17  ,  e  .  . 

le.  I  wrote  them  and  received  kmffi  They  know  the  farmers  cannot  af- 
ng  for  a  deposit  of  25  cents  ford  to  come  to  the  city  to  collect  any 


Ways  of  doing  things  have 
changed  greatly  since  1846. 

And  that  applies  to  men’s 
clothing  as  much  as  to  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery. 

In  this  store  you  can  see 
Clothcraft  Clothes — made  by  the 
very  same  house  that  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
scientific  methods  and  labor 
saving  devices  toclothes  building. 

Today  Clothcraft  Clothes  sum 
up  seventy  years  of  progress  in 
developing  that  idea. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  by  bet¬ 
ter  training  of  workers  and  im¬ 
provements  in  machines  and 
factory  methods. 

And  that  saving  has  gone  back 
into  the  clothes  in  batter  fabrics, 
linings  and  workmanship. 

Seeing  is  believing — come  in 
today. 


Tax  on  Cow 

I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  to  be 
taxed  for  one  cow.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow 
and  of  course  I  can’t  use  all  the  milk  my¬ 
self.  I  sell  some  to  my  neighbors.  Now 
I  want  to  know  if  the  State  of  New  York 
or  my  own  town  can  put  a  tax  ou  me  for 
the  same.  I  have  owned  the  cow  for  over 
four  years.  J.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  tax  specifically  on  a  cow 
or  cows  which  has.  been  or  may  be  laid 
by  either  the  State  or  local  authorities 
other  than  as  it  forms  part  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  property.  If  you  sell  milk,  how¬ 
ever.  you  must  conform  to  the  board  of 
health  requirements  which  have  been  so 
often  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  submit  to 
their  inspection  and  obtain  their  permit. 
The  tax  you  speak  of  may  be  their  pen¬ 
alty  for  your  selling  milk  without  their 
permit. 


CLOTHCRAFT  SPECIAL  SERGES 

685M5  5m"15  4,d°465“ 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

$10  *°  *25 

Made  by  The  Joseph  (r  Feins  Co..  Cleveland 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


Lease  of  Land  in  Writing 

Would  an  oral  contract,  for  three  years 
or  more,  before  witness,  be  lawful  or  hold 
good  in  event  of  death  of  the  landlord  in 
the  second  year?  Or  should  the  contract 
b<  written  and  recorded?  The  reason 
for  this  question  is  this :  A  party  rented 
a  farm  for  five  years,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  his  tenancy  the  farm  was  sold 
and  the  tenant  had  to  move  the  next 
year.  I  would  not  like  to  get  in  the 
same  predicament  as  he  did  if  I  can  help 
it.  E.  A.  1). 

Pennsylvania. 

A  parol  lease  of  lands  not  exceeding 
the  term  of  three  years  from  the  making 
thereof  is  valid  and  enforceable  in 
your  State.  But  the  three  years  must 
he  computed  from  the  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  and  not  from  the  date  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term,  and  if  the  contract 
is  made  today  to  run  three  years  from 
the  first  of  next  month,  it  comes  within 
the  statute  of  frauds  and  is  void.  In 
your  case  surely  it  would  be  safer  to 
have  a  written  contract  or  else  to  reduce 
the  term  within  the  three-year  limit. 


When  you  buy  fertilizer 
remember  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  a  weight 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 


When  a  smelter  buys  gold  ore 
he  buys  not  merely  two  thousand 
pounds  but  he  insists  on  knowing 
how  much  gold  is  in  the  ore,  and 
you  should  know  the  amount  of 
active  nitrogen,  which  is  the  gold 
of  the  fertilizer. 

For  further  information  write 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  Madiaon  Avenue,  New  York 


retailing  at  5  cents,  wholesaling  at  .$1  per  will  be  in  full  head  in  a  few  days.  There 
24-bunch  box.  Cucumbers  are  also  plen-  will  he  a  fine  crop  of  this  hay.  Peach 
t.v,  wholesaling  at.  7.1c  to  $1.25  per  doz-  growers  say  there  will  be  a  full  crop  of 
en.  Other  vegetables  are  rather  scarce,  white  fruit,  while  the  yellow  fruit  will 
Wax  beans  wholesale  at  .$2.50  to  $2.50  he  shy.  But  little  corn  remains  in  the 
per  hamper,  old  eabbage  at.  $2  to  $2.50  farmers’  hands.  It  now  readily  brings 
per  bbl. ;  new  cabbage  $2.75  lo  $2.50  per  80c;  wheat  $1.14;  hay  $18 :  eggs  20c; 
crate;  celery  $1.75  to  $2  per  crate;  pep-  chickens  18c:  butter  30c.  Milk  at  eool- 
pcrs  $2.50  to  $4  per  box;  home-grown  ing  stations  $1.60;  bran  $27;  middlings 
pieplant  12  to  IS  ceuts  per  doz.  bunches;  $20.  C.  H. 

spinach,  home-grown,  $1.75  to  $2  per  Dover.  Del. 

bbl.;  yellow  turnips  $1.50  to  $1.05  per  ,,  „  .  .  ,  ,  A 

bbl.  Hothouse  vegetables  are  nearing  the  ,  May  lo.  »  praying  is  about  two  weeks 
end  of  their  season,  being  20  to  25  cents  et  fhan  usual,  and  not  as  well  done, 
per  doss,  bunches  for  radishes,  $2,50  to  1  he  present  outlook  is  good  for  apples 
$2.05  per  basket  for  tomatoes.  $1  per  4-  ^’.ir./or  P.eaches.  This  is  not  much 

lb.  basket  for  mushrooms.  The  potato  °f  a  f' uit  section.  A.  T. 

market  is  steady  and  without,  much  Avon,  JN.  x. 

change  at  $1.15  per  hu.  for  No.  I  white.  Hay  $25;  straw  $15:  corn  $1.  Horses 

$6.75  to  $7  per  bbl.  for  Bermudas,  $5.50  $200  to  $300;  several  pairs  of  work 
to  $C,  per  bbl.  for  now  Floridas  and  $1.25  horses  sold  here  recently  above  $000  per 
to  $1,50  per  hamper  for  sweets.  Apples  pair.  Cows  $85  to  $125.  Milk  farm- 
are  firm  for  good  grades  at  $2.50  for  best  ers  get  5c  per  qt„  sold  to  dealers.  Farm 
red,  $2  for  best  green,  $2.50  for  Russets,  labor  scarce,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day. 

All  southern  fruits  are  cheap,  piueap-  Village  Green,  Pa.  w.  n.‘  r. 

pies  leading  in  low  price,  being  not  above  ,,  „ 

$2.75  per  box,  and  retailing  at  10  cents  Ma;v  10;  .  farmers  are  improving  the 

for  fine  out?#  of  good  sizo.  Tho  highest  '*•  111  <>roP^  us  tost  ns  the  weath- 

price  for  oranges  is  $4.25  for  Flor'idas,  Lr  wlU  P‘;rn,if-  h,lt  frequent  rains  keep 
with  Culifornias  not  above  $2.75  and  the  ground  too  wet  to  work  on  low  lands. 
$2.75  for  foreign.  Good  oranges  retail  as  pi. stores  and  meadows  aro  looking  good 
low  as  15  ceuts  a  dozen  and  lemons  for  12  “ir  ,tlH'  time  of  year;  some  have  turned 
cents.  Grape  fruits  are  $2.50  per  box  ?tock  out-  to  get.  part  or  all  of  their  liv- 
for  best.  Strawberries  wholesale  ut  $2.50  !n^  af*  ,lil-v  scarce  au<l  high.  Some 
to  $2.50  per  24-quart  ease  and  retail  for  ilav«  fed  more  grains  than  usual,  thereby 
15  cents  a  quart.  Maple  sugar  has  fecd*nS  lps*  hay.  Stock  is  not  in  as 
dropped  off.  the  wholesale  price  being  $1  good  demand  to  sell  as  usual.  Potatoes 
to  $1.10  per  gal.  for  syrup  and  10  to  14  s™rce-  fl'°st  last  night;  consider- 

cents  for  sugar.  Some  sorts  of  beans  are  abl®  raaPla  sugar  mnde  in-town,  although 
too  scarce  to  he  quotable,  medium  and  a  saort  season.  Butter  25c  per  lb.  ;  eggs 
pea  being  on  a  par  at  $4.15.  Onions  are  p<kr  <luZ-  Pu  account  of  the  heavy 

firm  at  $2  for  best  yellow  per  hu  and  fal1  °F  snow  111  Marca»  country  roads 
$1.50  for  good.  Texas  per  crate  are  were  1)1  1>iul  shape  this  Spring,  but  are 

$1.50  to  $2  and  onion  sets  are  $3  to  $5  het^v  n'\w-  XT  W.  J.  w. 

per  hu.,  according  to  size.  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Butter  is  doing  a  little  better,  but  the  May  6.  Kggs  20c;  butter  36c;  pota- 
wholesale  price  tor  extra  creamery  prints  toes  $1  to  $1.50;  wheat  $1.15;  rve  85c; 
is  not  above  32  emits  per  lb.,  with  choice  corn  75;  oats  50;  apples  $1.25  bn.  As- 
dairy  i‘ents  and  fair  to  good  Crocks  pnragus  15c  per  iniucU;  calves  0  to  11c 
_•>  cents.  (  hees<-  remains  at  18  cents  for  lb.  Poultry  15  in  18c;  heef  cattle 

fancy  and  lr  for  good.  Kggs  are  low,  t;  1,3  to  7c,  live.  Milk  $1.15  at  milk  sta- 
iiit  are  doing  hotter  at  -t  to  ~*>  cents  tion.  Bight  woods’  old  pigs  aro  bring- 
for  white  hennery  and  22  ecuts  for  west-  jng  $4  apiece.  H'a.v  $20.  Good  fresh 
ern  and  southern  candled.  So-called  cows  $70  to  $125.  Horses  $100  to  $250. 
strictly  fresh  eggs  retail  as  low  as  24  Milford  N  J  ii  f 

cents.  Dressed  poultry  is  mostly  stor-  ’ 

ago,  the  small  amount,  of  fresh  dressed  I  keep  10  milch  cows  and  sell  the  milk 
being  on  orders  or  picked  up  fast.  Fan-  on$  "'ho  peddles  it.  I  get  4c  a  quart 

ey  storage  fowl  are  22  cents,  old  roosters,  ’u  Winter  and  3%e  in  Summer.  I  sold 

17  cents.  Frozen  turkey,  20  cents ;  chick-  1 J 1 A  apples  this  Spring,  about  200  bids.,  for 
en,  23  cents;  capons  21  cents;  fowl  20;  $-  per  bid.  for  the  good  ones  and  the  sec- 

ducks  25c  cents ;  geese  17.  Dive  poultry  onds  $l.So.  Kye  straw  $11  per  ton  ;  rye 
is  only  a  cent  or  so  lower  than  storage.  Per  00  lbs.  b.  v.  s. 

No  live  turkeys  offering.  j.  w.  c.  New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

May  10.  The  season  for  spraying  in  Tile  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  is 
this  locality  is  very  late,  heavy  winds  and  very  bright  at  the  present  time;  peaches, 
almost,  daily  showers,  and  difficulty  in  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  are 
obtaining  lime  and  sulphur,  also  arsenate  hudded  for  a  full  crop.  The  farmers  who 
of  lead.  One  concern  that  have  taken  stored  their  apples  iu  chemical  storage 
large  orders  through  this  vicinity  for  both  hast  Fall  are  getting  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
the  above  is  away  behind  in  tilling  them  barrel  for  No.  1  fruit.  Winter  wheat 
because  uf  shortage  of  material  and  also  aild  grass  are  looking  fine.  Hay  is 
transportation.  Tho  outlook  for  peaches  bringing  trom  $18  to  $20  pej-  ton;  wheat 
and  apples  in  this  section  is  good;  cur-  1>P1’  oats  45  to  oOc ;  potatoes 

rants  and  berries  arc  heavily  fruited,  but  5,  '  to  $l._.i;  butter  Joe;  eggs  20e. 

prices  offered  for  them  by  farmers  is  Ne'V  milch  cows  vary  in  pne®  according 
lower  than  ever  before.  The  canners’  ex-  to.rhe,  amount  of  milk  and  condition  of 
raise  is  high  juice  of  sugar  and  cans,  and  i'mma  ’  *4""1  heet  12c 

the  great  decline  in  export  trade.  by  side ;  cow  beef  8  to  !>c.  Milk  10c  per 

East  Bloomfield,  N,  Y.  w.  J.  w.  ®atT.a^  railjxiad.  E.  J.  M. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  1. 
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F'Olt  SALE— On  easy  terms,  level  farm,  on  nav¬ 
igable  river,  1,000  acres:  fine  soil:  beautifully 
located;  convenient  to  rnilronrl,  or  will  exchange 
for  unincumbered  income  jurying  city  property, 
or  will  divide  ami  sell  In  farms  of  75  acres  or 
more.  r.  IT.  PALM  Kit,  Sweet  Hall.  Y«. 


DOCTOR'S  OPPORTT’NITY,  tn  rapidly  growing 
suburb;  cm*  acre,  burn,  outbuildings,  fruit 
trees;  near  Station,  Rr-rgonflold,  New  Jersey,  12 
miles  from  New  York  City.  WILLIAM  MOR¬ 
RISON,  owner,  Ridgefield  Park,  New  Jersey. 


HOMES  E  F,  I\  E  R  S  ATTENTION— Near  Tampa, 
Fla.,  20-acre  improved  farm,  with  tools,  fur 
niture,  etc.;  sacrifice.  Write  owner,  REY. 
DAVIES,  Tburman,  O. 


FOR  SALK — Cape  Cod  farm,  25  acres.  Including 
valuable  cranberry  property.  Buildings  worth 
nil  \ve  ask.  Fine  summer  or  year  around  lioine. 
Also  beach  property.  JOHN  BOD  FISH,  Hyannis, 


FARM  of  17U  acres,  good  Ill-room  bouse,  wagon 
house,  basement  barn,  cement  floor  for  40  cows, 
house  and'  wagon  house  nearly  new,  2  miles  to 
village  on  main  road,  K'or  particulars  address 
CIIAS.  PETERS,  Bloomvillo.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  Poultry  and  Pig  Farm  to  rent,  with 
privilege  of  buying;  25  miles  to  New  York;  1 
mile  to  station.  BOX  1338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Poultry  farm  15  or  more  acres. 
G,  S.  RAYNOR,  Ilalsey  St.,  Southampton, 


FOR  KENT — Farm  worked  up  to  date,  renter  to 
buy  stock  and  tools,  pay  for  labor  and  seed. 
Address  BOX  1344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  53  acres,  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Large  barn,  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  Mile 
and  one-half  from  station.  $1,100.  Write  L.  II. 
VAN  KIRK,  SaviugS  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 


WANTED — Strong,  willing  young  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  small  poultry  and  general  farm; 
state  age,  references  and  salary  expected,  BOX 
1345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  27  years,  wants  position 
as  working  foreman  or  herdsman  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate.  Life  long  experience  with  regis¬ 
tered  cuttle.  Good  butfermaker  and  tester.  Ad 
dress  BOX  1340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  S23.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  ending  May  19,  1916. 


WANTED — Competent,  steady,  farm  bred 

woman.  American  preferred,  as  cook  and 
houseworker.  for  woman  farmer.  3  help  summer, 
2  winter.  Good  home  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month.  FARMER,  Box  1337,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root .  10  @  12 

Calamus  .  10  <g>  12 

Dandelion  .  12  @  15 

Pennyroyal  Leaves .  2  @  4 

Sago  .  12  @  15 

'I'hymfi  ti  @  7 

Pepperwiut  Oil .  1  50  @2  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  ?»r  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  Half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  do/. .  32  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  2s  w  30 

Ordinary  grades . 22  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  40 

Tub,  choice . . .  34  @  30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  36 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  55  @  65 

Fricassee,  ib . . .  ....  22  @  24 

Turkeys .  38  @  40 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

Roasting  beet .  22  @  25 

Pork  chops  .  2ll  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head . 5  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  4  @  7 

Apples,  doz .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  . 5  @  8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  @  75 


COMMUTER’S  FARM — One  acre,  house,  barn 
outbuildings,  fruit  trees,  near  station,  Bergen- 
field.  New'  Jersey;  12  miles  from  New  York  Cit.v 
WILLIAM  MORRISON.  Owner.  Ridgefield  Park 
New  Jersey. 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blault.  Ours  Isa  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWLSH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


WANTED — Competent  all  round  plain  cook 
for  small  summer  hotel  100  miles  from  New 
York  City;  wages  $50  per  mouth.  Could  use 
good  couple  if  husband  can  do  farm  work.  Also 
waitress  and  chambermaid.  Address  SUMMER 
HOTEL,  Box  1343.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MEN  WANTED — A  man  who  is  handy  with 
tools  and  knows  how  to  do  general  repair 
work  on  n  large  estate.-  Also  a  man  wanted  for 
general  farm  work;  no  milking;  steady  positions 
to  suitable  men.  Address  BOX  1341,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


30,000  Tons  High-class.  OiUrlaldnspcclcd,  (Jnallty.gnarttnlccd 


FOR  SA LK- — Valuable  dairy  farm  at  Fabilis,  N. 

Y.,  315  acres,  with  or  without  stock.  Ample 
buildings  In  good  condition.  JOHN  BODFISH, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 


Co-openitire  assnctattr/ti.  Members  all  hay  ftrodiu-cri.  Divert  to 
•  -wtumnivr— no  speculator  4.  Prirvir  lower  than  iteniera. 

Alfalfa  —Timothy  — Clover—  Mixed  Hay — Straw 

Every  bate  graded  and  guaranteed  with  Ass'n  P rim d 
Dirge  membership  allows  niiilnjit  shipments,  any  kind — 
any  quantity.  Member  lias  'world's  Gold  Medal  of 
Panama  Pacific  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS'  ASSN,  Inc. 
3-D  Coal  F.arlinnge  Bldg.  a  i:  Syracuse.  N.  Y, 


Two  college  students  want  work  on  same  farm; 

experienced  in  all  ordinary  farm  Work,  espe¬ 
cially  with  horses.  Can  formulate  balanced 
rations  and  work  Babcock  testers.  Any  reason- 
aide  offer  accepted.  1.  B.  T.,  128  Dryden, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — American,  30,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper,  competent,  reliable,  city  or 
country:  male  sex  preferred.  Address  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER,  Bex  1342,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  .1  Bents  a.  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Tim  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  hern,  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisement*  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Cony  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 


Holley,  N.  Y.  T.  w.  A. 

May  15.  .Milk  at  creamery,  April,  $1.55 
per  cent.;  May,  $1.30;  June.  $1.25 ;  July, 

during  week  I1'4!? I  ^ejitembcr,  $1.70; 

for  3.8  butter  fat.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.50: 
q  PTC!  ion  Iiay  llar<l  to  lit  $18;  feed  meal.  $1.70  ; 
“  Ki  uiifi  gluten,  $1.00;  bran,  $1.40;  oats,  00;  but- 
“  °  liif‘14  t('r’  3oc. ;  eggs,  30.  Not  much  veal  here. 
Ail  bobs,  from  $3  to  $8 
oi 'nr.ft  to  $80  for  good  grades;  good  young 

or.’ooR  horses,  $200  to  $250  as  to  weight.  Seu- 
8011  backward  ;  oats  not  nil  iu  yet.  Fruit 
oVli  ie  looking  good,  except  penehos.  e.  g.  s. 

::  ilium  Mill  City.  Fa. 

42,580  The  majority  of  farmers  are  behind 
84.000  with  their  work,  which  is  due  to  a  very 
0,105  backward  Spring.  Many  are  uot  through 
.  .  800,000  plowing  for  corn,  while  some  have  their 

.  .  3,042,700  corn  planted  and  coming  up.  The  past 
11.314  10  days  have  been  very  favorable  grow- 
2.614  ing  weather.  Wheat,  grass  and  early 
•  .  165  vegetables  have  made  wonderful  improve¬ 

ments  in  the  time.  Tomato  plants,  which 
were  sown  nut  in  the  open  ground  for 
the  canneries  have  come  up  nicely  and 
are  making  a  fine  growth.  Large  sweet 
market  and  potato  growers  have  their  sprouts  almost 
,  .  ,  .  0...  Vu>  whole-  large  enough  to  set  out.  Owing  to  the 

sale  price  being  $1._;>  to  $1.50  per  box  low  prices  during  the  past  season  it  was 
tor  hothouse.  Strawberries  are  rather  predicted  that  the  acreage  of  sweet  no- 
slow  m  arriving,  though  the  territory  tatoes  would  be  much  smaller  this  year 
now  drawn  upon  is  north  as  far  as  North  but  from  the  preparations  being  made  it 
C  arolina  and  Tennessee.  Asparagus  con-  now  looks  as  if  tlrn  acreage  would  he 
tinnes  to  be  the  big  crop,  small  bunches  larger  instead  of  smaller.  Crimson  clover 


AVANTKI) — Pnsitinn  as  working  foreman  by  an 
experienced  farmer,  now  holding  responsible 
position.  BOX  1347,  care  Rural  New-Yurker. 


Keetijits  at  New  Yorl 
ending  May  18.  1010: 

Gutter,  lbs . 

Kggs,  doz . 

Dressed  poultry,  jikgs. ... 

Live  poultry,  crates . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

<  inions,  sks . 

( (ranges,  boxes  . . 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  tons  . 

( hits,  bush . . . 

Wheat,  bush . 

ILosin.  bbls . 

Spts.  Tjurp,,  hills . 

Tar,  bbls . 


WANTED — At  oueo.  competent  man  for  d'airy 
ami  liay  farm.  Year  position  to  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  liian:  slate  salary  expected.  JOHN  ENCK, 
Mu n ns vi lie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  oil  farm  within  25  miles  of  New 
York,  to  work  team  three  horses,  white, 
American:  must  have  references  and  he  good  all 
round  man:  830  a  month,  room  and  board.  BOX 
1346,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TWO  female  hound  pups  for  incubator  or 
B,  BROWN,  Indian  Springs,  Teun. 


D — Single  man,  young  or  middle  aged, 
farm,  good  community,  good  home  near 
some  experience  necessary.  E.  I). 
IUK,  Dimock.  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  $1.10  per 
gallon.  New  crop,  11-pound  weight.  In  ease 
lots  gallons  $1  per  gallon.  RANSOM  FARM, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  Guernseys:  boozers  not  wanted, 
Address  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Sniithtown 


WANTED  Dairyman,  married,  understanding 
farm  machinery,  A.  R.  O.  experience  pre¬ 
ferred:  wife  to  hoard  one  or  two  well  when 
necessary:  $4<i:  good  house,  garden  and  privi¬ 
leges:  give  references.  STORM  FARM,  Perk- 
asie.  Pa. 


MAN  who  understands  regular  and 
cheesemaking.  ALPHA  DAIRY.  Tren- 


STEAM  TRACTION  ENG  I NE—  Fifteen  horse 
power,  for  threshing,  hauling  and  all  powei 
purposes.  Extra  set  of  wheels  for  rolling  roads, 
BOX  333,  Tonally,  N.  J. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York :  well  located;  good  buildings,  §8,000. 
F,  H,  EIVENBL'  UGII,  StOekbridge,  N.  Y. 


1 — Lady  to  help  with  farm  house  work 
best  of  reference.  0.  BENSON,  Groton 


CHICKEN  FARM,  Hour  mill 
electricity.  Business  stand 
T.  If.  HARRIS,  Fredcriekslmri 


Waterpower  for 
Ask  about  it. 
Virginia. 


WANTED— Board 
Address  BOARD 
Yorker. 


for  small  family, 
,  care  Rural  New 
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‘ChainTreacl^>^^ 
One  of  the  Five 


Added  Mileage  in  these 
Two  Rugged  Chains 

By  the  time  the  two  rugged  anti-skid 
chains  of  rubber  running  ’round  the 
tread  are  finally  worn  down,  you  have 
had  your  mileage  in  full  and  liberal 
measure. 

Then  you  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
good,  plain  tread  tire  still  to  wear  out — 
for  your  added  mileage. 

That  is  why  ‘Chain’  Treads  give  the 
low  mileage  cost  for  which  they  are 
famous. 

Besides — ‘Chain’  Treads  are  the  most 
efficient,  moderate- priced  anti-skids  in 
the  world. 

The  4  Chain  ’  is  one  of  the  five  United  States 
4  Balanced 1  Tires  which  meet  every  motoring 
condition  of  price  and  use. 

Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer 
for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  “Judging  Tires," 
which  tells  how  to  choose  the  particular  tire 
to  suit  your  needs. 

United  StatesTIre  Company 

‘Chain’  ‘Nobby’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 

“  INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES  ” 


ftliniiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


The  more  a  man  knows  about 
motor  cars,  the  more  eager 
he  is  to  own  a  Cadillac 


It  is  a  world  of  new  beauty,  and  of  fewer 
limitations. 

Where,  before,  he  felt  restricted,  he  no.v  feels 
the  utmost  freedom. 

The  fascination  of  driving,  which  had  faded 
somewhat,  returns  with  renewed  charm. 

He  finds  that  his  Cadillac  possesses  an 
abundance  of  reserve  power,  instantly  at 
his  command. 

He  finds  that  it  does  more  of  the  things  which 
he  wants  his  car  to  do. 

Hefindsthat  it  runsmore  slowly  ondirect  drive, 
and  does  it  without  expert  manipulation. 

He  finds  that  it  negotiates  bad  roads  better, 
more  easily,  with  less  attention,  and  with 
greater  comfort  to  himself  and  passengers. 

He  finds  that  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  and 
control,  and  that  after  a  long  drive,  instead 
of  being  exhausted,  he  is  rested  and  invig¬ 
orated. 

He  finds  that  hills  which— in  the  past — had 
compelled  his  car  to  strain  and  labor,  now 
seem  almost  to  melt  away  before  him. 

The  thrill  which  attended  the  first  “speeding 
up”  was  never  so  pronounced  as  that  which 
surges  through  him  as  he  feels  the  quick 
response  of  the  Cadillac’s  engine. 

The  confidence  which,  before,  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  belief  that  his  car  was  a  “good”  car, 
is  now  a  permanent  conviction  that  he 
owns  a  car  which  has  made  history,  whose 
prestige  is  an  asset,  and  whose  performance 
is  unapproached. 

He  is  no  longer  merely  a  motor  car  owner. 

He  is  a  Cadillac  owner. 


WHEN  a  man  becomes  the  owner  of  his 
first  motor  car,  even  an  inferior  product 
represents  to  him — for  the  time  being 
-the  acme  of  elegance  and  the  height  of 
enjoyment. 

It  is  such  an  innovation  that  he  feels  almost 
as  if  he  were  living  in  a  new  world. 

He  revels  in  its  achievements. 

He  excuses  its  faults  and  dismisses  any  fore¬ 
bodings  which  may  arise  in  his  mind — with 
the  honest  belief  that  it  is  a  good  car. 

But,  after  a  while,  conditions  change. 

He  makes  observations;  he  contrasts  his  car 
with  others  which  he  might  have  owned — 
and  the  contrast  disturbs  him. 

Now  that  his  first  enthusiasm  of  owning  a  car 
has  faded,  he  begins  to  feel  that  his  car  is 
not  entirely  befitting  his  station,  and  that  it 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
he  would  like  it  to  be. 

He  inquires  into  the  merits  of  various  cars — 
he  traces  their  “ancestry.” 

And,  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  motor 
cars  in  general,  the  greater  becomes  his 
desire  to  own  a  Cadillac. 

He  recognizes,  in  the  Cadillac,  the  car  that 
has  been  passing  him  on  the  roads  and  on 
the  hills. 

He  recalls  the  testimony  of  shop  men  about 
the  very  few  Cadillacs  which  come  under 
their  care. 

And,  ultimately,  he  graduates. 

He  becomes  a  Cadillac  owner. 

He  lives  over  again  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first 
days’  motoring. 

Driving  a  Cadillac  is  such  an  advance  over 
his  previous  experience  that,  again,  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world. 


CADILLAC 

EIGHT- 

CYLINDER, 

SEVEN 

PASSENGER 

CAR 


PRICE 
$20S0 
F.  O.  B. 
DETROIT 


If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Cadillac  dealer  in  your  locality,  write  to  us 


No.  4380. 
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the  prod  net  iveness  of  hi x  land  icithout  the  animals. 
T  he  above  introduction  to  this  series  of  articles  is 
presented  hecanse  it  brings  forward  the  last  point 
and  then,  too,  it  is  presented  because  the  figures 
art>  worthy  of  careful  attention.  They  should  di¬ 
rect  the  very  foundation  of  our  governmental  poli¬ 
cies.  But  this  is  another  story.  The  further  one 
is  to  jump  the  longer  run  he  must  take.  No  here. 
If  we  are  to  get  at  the  vital  parts  of  the  manure 
question,  we  must  start  a  considerable  way  back  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure.  The  big¬ 
ger  the  building,  the  stronger  and  deeper  the  founda¬ 
tion  that  must  be  laid.  Soil  problems  especially 
lead  to  deep  and  often  apparently  remote  fundamen¬ 
tal  facts  and  processes. 

RELATION  OF  ANIMALS  TO  SOIL  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  1  he  animal  gets  into  this  discussion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  soil  productiveness  for  two 
reasons :  First,  it  returns  to  the  soil  plant  nutrients 
(food)  that  were  in  the  feed  consumed,  and  second 


orners.  me  view  ot  the  essential  factors  of  produc¬ 
tiveness  must  he  broad.  To  a  large  extent  these 
factors  of  productiveness  must  be  seen  together  and 
treated  together.  To  dwell  <m  one.  however  good 
it  may  be.  is  like  urging  the  favorite  horse  in  a 
team  and  letting  the  others  lag.  A  smash-up  would 
be  invited  in  addition  to  the  failure  to  reach  the 
goal  on  winning  time.  So  in  soil  management  ma- 


Some  Fundamental  Facts 

A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. — My  article  on  “Does 
Live  Stock  Maintain  Fertility"  in  The  It.  X.- 
1.  of  March  IN,  has  called  forth  some  comments, 
and  has  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion  of  this  vital  subject.  No  one  can 
fairly  deny  that  this  quest  ion  of  the  relation  of 
live  stock  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  productiveness 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  national  problems.  It 
is  twin  to  another  problem,  namely  the  extent  to 
which  the  American  people,  who  with  the  English 
people  generally  are  called  “beef  eaters,"  will  be  led 
or  forced  In  increasingly  substitute  a  vegetable  for 
a  meat  diet. 

AN  I M  A LS  I  >EC’R  E  A  S  E  Plt( )PORT  l  ONATE LY.— 
The  transfer  of  human  diet  from  an  animal  to  a 
■vegetable  ration  under  the  pressure  of  I  lie  increased 
cost  of  meat  is  backed  by  figures  that  cannot  be 
wiped  out.  and  it  has  precedent  in  the 

experience  of  oriental  peoples.  King  - 

in  his  “Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries” 

call's 


Automatic  Canning  of  Corn  and  Pumpkin 

T\  /T  ACTIIXERY  FSED 


raw  material 
r  possible  for 
tory  to  make  a  financial  success  in  can- 
corn,  peas  or  pumpkin,  because  these  ar- 
roduets  that  are  handled  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  by  machinery,  and  very  little  hu¬ 
man  labor  enters  into^  their  prepara¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale.  Take  corn  for 
instance.  Tt  is  brought  to  the  factory 
on  ordinary  farm  wagons  that  are 
driven  onto  a  platform  that  is  so  piv¬ 
oted  that  the  wagon  is  raised  at  the 
front  and  depressed  at  the  rear  end 
so  that  when  the  tailboard  is  removed 
the  corn  will  slide  from  the  wagon 
box  onto  a  conveyor  belt  that  takes  the 
ears  to  the  busking  machine  that  per¬ 
fectly  husks  the  ears.  Then  the  ears 
are  automatically  delivered  to  a  brush¬ 
ing  machine  which  brushes  the  silk  off. 
Then  they  pass  through  a  washer  and 
on  into  a  cutting  machine  which  cuts 
the  kernels  from  the  cob  and  scrapes 
the  cob  also,  so  that  all  of  the  milk  of 
the  corn  is  secured.  Then  the  grains 
of  cut  com  pass  through  or  over  a 
rotary  sieve-like  arrangement  of  wires 
and  brushes  that  take  out  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  cobs  or  silk  that  may  he  in 
the  corn.  Then  this  cut,  milky  sub¬ 
stance  of  corn  is  delivered  into  a  cook¬ 
er.  after  being  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  and  salt.  In  this 
cooker  it  is  stirred  and  heated  to  ISO 
degrees  and  then  automatically  filled 
into  cans  which  are  automatically  de¬ 
livered  to  the  machine.  Then  the  tilled 
cans  pass  into  an  automatic  closing 
machine  where  they  are  sealed  and 
tlii'ii  delivered  into  crates  that  when 
tilled  are  carried  by  a  traveling  crane 


attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  people  eat 
very  little  meat,  and  that  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  pork.  They  have 
learned  Unit  an  acre  of  land  can  sup¬ 
port  more  people  by  direct  Consump¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  than  by  consuming 
them  by  proxy  through  the  aid  of  an 
animal  that  destroys  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  value  of  the  crop. 

FONT  OF-  ANIMAL  NET  RIM  EXT. 
— The  following  figures  are  not  exact, 
hut  they  are  comparative,  and  may  he 
worked  over  by  any  individual  who 
has  a  mind  to  do  so  for  his  particular 
situation.  In  them  appear  certain 
commercial  comparisons  that  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  consumer  “sit  up  and  take  some 
notice."  They  also  give  a  body  blow 
to  those  sentimental  individuals  who 
are  easily  talking  about  bigger  crops, 
more  stock  and  cheaper  food.  If  these 
figures  do  no  more  than  set  up  a  train 
ot  thought  in  the  reader's  mind,  they 
will  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  the  amounts  of  dry  matter 
in  the  food  consumed  by  one  animal 
required  to  produce  one  pound  of  di- 
gestible  dry  matter  (human  nutriment  ) 
in  the  product  of  that  animal,  together 


tne  next  machine  m  the  line.  As  each 
machine  has  a  capacity  of  at  least 
20,000  cans  a  day  of  11)  hours  one  can 
easily  see  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  small  cannery  employing  hand 
labor  to  compete  with  the  large  one  on  even  terms. 

PREPARING!  I’FM PKIX. — Pumpkin  is  canned  al¬ 
most  in  till'  same  way.  The  most  important  machine 
in  pumpkin  canning  is  the  “pulper"  or  peeling  ma¬ 
chine.  This  machine  does  all  the  preparing  of  the 
pumpkin  and  delivers  the  finished  goods  ready  for 
tilling  into  the  cans.  The  pumpkins  when  delivered 
at  the  factory  are  split  in  halves,  the  seeds  removed, 
washed  and  then  placed  in  wire  crates  holding  a 
barrel  or  more,  placed  in  a  steam  box  and  steamed 
a  tew  minutes  until  soft.  Then  the  pumpkin  is 
dumped  into  the  pulping  machine,  which  is  simply 
•'  large  sieve  with  revolving  brushes  to  force  the 
I-ulp  through  the  sieve  and  retain  the  hard  skin  or 
shell,  which  is  delivered  at  the  other  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  “waste."  The  pulp  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  an  "automatic  cooker"  where  the  pulp  is 
heated  to  Lso  degrees,  and  then  by  the  same  machine 
filled  into  cans  the  same  as  corn,  and  then  cooked 
cr  processed  in  the  same  manner. 


The  first  column  is  the  one 
lion  as  a  whole  is  concerned  v 
shows  that  milk  is  the  product 
duced  by  animals.  The 
touches  the  consumer  and  tl 
housewife’s 

milrienl.  milk  next  and 
Five.  The  third 
<  ml  especially 
sou  determines 
Tile  farmer’s 
labor  and  risk 
ducts  is  fairly 
market  value  of  hi 
his  animal  products. 

(T)Mi*.\r:x<;  crops  ' 

proportion  as  crops  become 
able  the  farmer  will,  or  si 
ished  product  from  animal  t 
of  course  that  he  can  nrodi 


ivel.v  pro-  it  returns  part  of  the 
n  vitally  The  discussion  is  to 
From  the  lines.  Notice  that  til 
pomi  ot  View  pork  is  the  cheapest  meat  above  where  producti 
are  the  most  expen-  much-abused  term  wii 
column  and  its  relation  to  the  sec-  satisfactory  definition, 
concerns  I  he-  farmer.  That  compari-  now  it  means  producti 
whether  he  shall  keep  any  animals,  a  variety  of  materia 
problem  is  to  determine  whether  the  operating  in  the  soil, 
ui vi dyed  in  the  different  animal  pro-  all  of  them.  Tt  is  th 
paid  lor  by  the  difference  between  the  joint  lilness.  In  Ibis 
s  crops  and  the  market  value  of  speak  of  nroduetivei.es 
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WORKING  OX  A  SMALL  SCALE.— But  both  corn 
and  pumpkin  are  canned  on  a  small  scale  and  per¬ 
haps  where  a  man  grows  bis  own  crops  for  market 
it  may  be  good  policy  to  can  them  even  though  one 
does  not  make  any  great  profit  in  the  canning,  for 
there  is  a  profit  many  times  derived  from  the  moral 
effect  that  comes  when  the  buyers  of  your  fresh 
goods  see  that  you  have  some  method  of  disposing  of 
your  crops  at  home,  in  case  the  market  drops  to 
what-  the  grower  considers  too  low  a  price.  The 
method  of  canning  on  a  small  scale  is  practically 
the  same  as  I  described  at  first,  with  the  exception 
that  hand  labor  is  used  instead  of  machinery.  The 
cars  are  first  husked,  then  brushed  with  a  whisk 
broom  to  remove  the  silks.  Then  with  a  sharp 
knife,  the  grains  are  removed  from  the  cob.  mak¬ 
ing  two  cuts,  once  very  lightly,  just  slicing  off  the 
outside  of  the  grains,  then  a  little  deeper  just  so 
the  cob  is  missed,  and  then  finishing  with  a  scraping 
to  get  the  “milk”.  Or  if  preferred  the  entire  grain 
may  be  cut  from  the  cob  with  one  stroke  just  as  the 
market  happens  to  demand.  Then  the  corn  is 
placed  in  clean  pails  or  pans  and  sugared  and 
salted  to  taste,  stirring  well.  Then  the  corn 
is  heated  to  ISO  degrees  and  filled  into  cans 
which  are  then  sealed  and  placed  in  the  cooking 
kettle  and  cooked  or  “processed,”  one  hour  at.  21  >0 
degrees.  If  one  does  not.  have  a  closed  top  steam 
process  kettle,  but  has  only  boiling  water,  be  can 
keep  the  goods  by  cooking  them  one  hour  at  a  time 
for  three  days, 

CANDIED  CTTRON. — There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  candied  citron  ordinarily  found  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  that  which  we  grow  in  the  fields. 
The  store  citron  is  really  the  rind  of  the  true  citron 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  from  our  vine-  _ 
grown  green  watermelon  style  of  "citron  anything 
that  will  compare  with  the  true  article.  Candying 
is  very  easily  done,  however,  if  one  wishes  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  domestic  article,  hut  it  requires  some  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill.  All  one  needs  is  a  copper  or 
enameled  kettle  or  pan  of  suitable  size.  The  citron 
L  washed,  peeled  and  cut  into  the  required  sized 
slices.  Then  it  is  well  to  soak  in  a  good  salty  brine 
for  12  hours,  then  freshen  in  clear  clean  water. 
Then  make  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar  and  water, 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Place 
this  in  the  pan  and  bring  almost  hut  not  quite  to  a 
boil,  then  introduce  the  citron  and  keep  just  below 
the  boiling  point  until  tbo  citron  looks  transparent 
and  is  quite  tender.  If  the  operation  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  managed,  and  it  requires  some  little  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  it  correctly,  the  syrup  will  have  been  ie- 
duced  to  a  point  where  it  will  draw  out  into  a  long 
string  when  poured  from  a  spoon.  If  the  syrup 
evaporates  too  rapidly  the  fruit  will  shrived,  while 
if  evaporation  is  not  rapid  enough  llic  fruit  will  be 
too  soft.  When  done  the  fruit  is  taken  out,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  sugar  and  packed  away  in  suitable  recep¬ 
tacles.  glass  jars  being  best.  If  packed  hot  in  glass 
jars  and  sealed  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warford. 


A  Monument  to  “Johnny  Appleseed” 

A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
had  an  article  about  .Johnny  Appleseed,  in  re¬ 
viewing  an  excellent  hook  which  discussed  that, 
strange  and  romantic  character.  John  Chapman 
was  a  real  man.  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  it.  and 
the  work  lie  did  in  planting  apple  trees  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  cultivating  an  interest  in 
fruit,  had  a  great  effect  upon  rhe  history  of  that 
section.  Such  men  should  not  he  permitted  to  go  to 
their  grave  unhonorod  and  unsung,  and  we  are  \ci,\ 
glad  to  know  that  Johnny  Appleseed  and  the  work 
he  did  will  ever  remain  a  pleasant  memory.  On 
Friday,  May  5th,  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society 
unveiled  a  monument  at  Fort  Wayne  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Johnny  Appleseed.  We  are  very  glad  to 
show  a  picture  of  this  monument  at  Fig.  814,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  parchment  scroll  which  was 
placed  in  the  monument  crypt.  It  was  a  remarkable 
occasion.  About  500  representative  fruit  growers 
of  the  Middle  West  were  present,  and  800  school 
children  from  Fort  Wayne  sang  several  appropriate 
songs.  The  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne,  Hon.  Win.  F. 
Hosey,  accepted  the  monument  for  the  city,  and  the 
memorial  address  was  delivered  by  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.  It  was  a 
great  occasion,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  so  many 
fmit.  growers  and  their  friends  could  take  the  time 
out  of  their  busy  lives  to  come  and  pay  this  tribute 
to  a  character  who  long  ago  passed  off  the  stage 
of  life,  and  yet  whose  work  was  so  endoiing  and 
tine  that  it  will  ever  remain  with  ns.  This  is  a 
great  big  busy  world,  and  a  selfish  world,  if  we  will 
permit  it  to  be  so.  Too  many  of  us  live  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  alone,  or  look  forward  to  the  future  for  our 
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own  personal  gain.  We  are  not  inclined  to  spend 
the  time  going  back  to  honor  the  old  pioneers  who 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  history;  and  yet  it  is  only 
by  doing  so,  and  giving  out  of  our  present  prosperity 
and  hope  to  the  memory  of  these  old  pioneers,  that 
the  future  can  ever  be  made  secure.  All  honor  to 
Johnny  Appleseed.  lie  passed  as  a  sort  of  wild  man 
in  his  day.  He  was  eccentric  and  “queer,”  and  had 
little  idea  of  the  polite  usages  of  society,  and  yet  in 
bis  strange  and  crude  way  be  probably  did  more  for 
the  fruit  growing  business  of  the  Central  West  than 


being  bestrems  to  a  just  tribute  u.' 


and  to  e.cUnwrlttfac  Rvitj  srofjwitb  gratitude  tps 
u*arU  as  a  bertiv  aUartsI:,  l) at? c  tuf t tteix  rtjdr-®* 
name*  on  bis  yatvijrartiti'oii  an5tw  \*p«5tt 
itmifyis  ii  in  ill  remain  as  an  avr- 

lasting  testimonial  to  ttjc  memory  of  tljctuan 
tube  brought  to  ibis  country  Uk  apple  and  ^ 
laugh  IT  tb<  cari\>  settlers  bom  to  groni  if. 

-4*)c  did  more,  iije  brought  mith  ttj<  apple 
f  eeds  a  religion  or  lowf.aud  scattered  that 
as  broadlp  and  as  thoroughly  as  ho  did 
apple  seeds.  3ttr»as  tps  Ihottbe  turn 
mouldgrotu  together.  2**tis  truth  due  reference 
and  deep  gratitude  tbattne  subscribe  our  names. 


Parchment  Scroll  Enclosed  in  Monument.  Fig.  313 


any  scientist  who  has  worked  out  great  problems  of 
nature  and  received  high  honors  from  his  fellow  men. 


Advertising  a  Yankee  Town 

I  Last  week  notice  was  given  of  the  celebration  of 
“Blossom  Day”  at  Littleton,  Mass.  The  object  was  to 
interest  people  in  the  town,  and  in  the  fine  orchards 
which  are  coining  into  hearing.  This  shows  the  spirit 
which  will  put  towns  on  the  industrial  map.  and  make 
town  life  better  worth  living.  The  following  letter 
gives  more  of  an  idea  of  it.J 


A 8  to  our  celebration  of  "Apple  Blossom  Day,” 
the  Board  of  Trade  here  was  of  the  opinion 


that  it  would  give  outside  people  a  chance  to  see 
our  town  when  it  certainly  looks  its  best,  and  every 


Monument  to  “  Johnny  Appleseed,”  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  Fig.  314 


year  we  are  more  or  less  blamed  for  not  letting 
people  know  when  to  come  to  see  the  fruit  trees  in 
bloom.  The  right  kind  of  advertising  should  help 
in  any  line,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  is  no 
town  in  New  England  where  the  growers  as  a  body, 
and  even  those  who  only  own  two  or  three  trees,  take 
as  much  care  of  them  as  we  do  here.  Another 
fact  is  that  we  are  away  ahead  of  everyone  else 
cn  our  young  trees,  as  there  are  quantities  of 
plantings  here  just  beginning  to  bear  tlieir  best 
crops,  and  orchards  from  seven  to  10  years 
bringing  returns.  The  question  was  asked  me  a 


few  weeks  ago  as  to  the  number  of  fruit  trees 
in  our  district,  and  I  estimated  between  sixty  and 
seventy-five  thousand.  Three  years  ago,  when  ap¬ 
ples  were  very  scarce,  we  sent  out  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  barrels.  We  are  particularly 
well  situated  in  tlie  center  of  the  real  Baldwin 
belt,  30  miles  from  Boston,  and  can  land  a  truck¬ 
load  of  fruit  there  in  about,  two  hours,  also  one 
hour  by  train  and  can  load  a  car  of  apples  one  day 
and  have  it  ou  the  Liverpool  boat  the  next.  The 
Boston  market  being  so  near  it.  is  easy  to  telephone 
and  find  out  when  produce  of  all  kinds  is  short, 
which  helps  a  lot.  A  man  who  is  one  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Field  Agents  was  here  May  14th,  and  said 
as  far  as  fruit  growing  was  concerned  that  he  would 
rather  own  10  acres  of  land  in  Littleton  than  1.000 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  joiin  ir.  hardy,  jr. 


The  Care  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Handling 
Part  IV. 


WHEELED  TOOLS.— Wheel  cultivators  are 
much  better  than  walking  cultivators  in  that 
the  depth  to  which  the  teeth  cut.  can  be  better  con¬ 
trolled.  The  latter  must  he  set  to  go  deep  enough 
lor  the  hard,  stony  and  weedy  spots.  When  a  walk¬ 
ing  cultivator  clogs  its  teeth  on  quack  grass  roots 
it  skates  on  the  surface  when  it  should  be  going 
deepest.  As  soon  as  the  quacky  spot  is  passed  it 
digs  deep  into  the  mellow  soil  and  injures  the  pota¬ 
to  roots.  The  teeth  of  the  wheel  cultivator  are  held 
into  the  soil  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  in  bad 
places,  and  then  are  held  up  from  going  too  deep  in 
t. tliers.  T  believe  that  tlie  perennial  weeds  with 
underground  root  stocks,  like  quack  grass  morn¬ 
ing-glory,  Canada  thistle  and  hairy  smartweed 
should  be  damaged  as  much  as  possible  by  the  pre¬ 
paration  before  planting  the  potatoes.  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  and  thorough  early  Spring  fitting  injures  all 
of  these.  In  the  ease  of  quack  this  previous  fitting 
with  the  Summer  cultivation  is  enough  to  destroy 
it  completely.  With  the  others  it  is  necessary  to 
hoe  frequently  to  prevent  top  growth,  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  weaken  the  weed.  Shallow  working  wide  teeth, 
called  sweeps,  are  also  easy  to  get.  for  cultivators. 

BEST  TIME  TO  KILL  WEEDS.— The  surest  and 
cheapest  way  to  kill  weeds  is  by  stirring  the  soil 
in  the  Fall  and  in  the  Spring  before  planting, 
ltight  after  planting  is  the  next  best.  It  would 
seem  that  no  matter  how  many  have  been  killed 
there  will  always  be  more  until  the  tops  shade 
the  ground.  Weeds  from  seeds  are  easiest  killed 
after  the  sprouts  start  and  before  they  reach  the 
surface.  At  this  stage  they  are  only  long  and  ten¬ 
der  white  threads  in  the  soil.  A  touch  kills  them, 
.lust  as  soon  as  the  air  is  reached  green  leaves  form 
and  the  feeding  roots  start  below.  Every  day  after 
that  multiplies  their  power  to  stand  punishment  and 
recover.  A  limn  with  a  horse  and  a  leveler  or  weed- 
pi’  pan  cover  10  to  15  acres  in  a  day,  and  kill  many 
millions  of  these  sprouting  weeds  near  the  hills  that 
a  few  weeks  later  would  take  days  of  hand  hoeing 
and  pulling  to  got  out.  with  a  total  loss  to  the  pota¬ 
to  crop  of  the  plant  food  and  water  they  had  used. 
In  i‘)13  I  planted  the  first  acre  on  May  2(lth.  Rain 
fell  the  next  two  days.  Tlie 'rest  of  the  field  was 
planted  May  20tli  to  June  loth.  The  cultivator  was 
started  June  13th  and  the  weeder  June  1211i.  The 
two  days'  rain  germinated  the  usual  crop  of  weeds, 
which  were  mostly  killed  by  the  harrow  and  the 
planter  on  the  later  plantings.  When  first  worked 
the  young  weeds  on  the  first  acre  were  just  up  and 
starting  their  first  green  leaves.  This  gave  them 
such  a  start  that  neither  the  weeder,  cultivator  nor 
horse  hoe  were  able  to  subdue  all  ol  them,  and  it 
took  more  hoeing  and  pulling  to  clean  this  acre  than 
any  other  five  acres  in  the  field. 

TILLAGE  FOR  MOISTURE  AND  PLANT  FOOD. 
— Weed  killing  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  for  which  we  till  the  soil.  By  main¬ 
taining  a  surface  mulch  of  loose  soil  after  every 
rain  the  soil  is  prevented  from  drying  out.  This 
is  most  important  early  in  the  season,  and  its  value 
diminishes  as  the  season  goes  on,  and  the  roots  be¬ 
gin  so  to  fill  the  soil  that  they  can  take  up  the 
water  as  it  falls.  Tillage  grinds  Ihe  soil  particles 
together,  and  so  helps  to  set  the  contained  plant 
food  free  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  This  is  just 
what  we  want,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
tillage  operation  uses  up  part  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil.  This  must,  be  replaced  in  some  way. 
Tests  on  a  very  large  scale  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  showing  that  tlie  value  of  tillage  is 
less  in  the  saving  of  moisture  than  in  weed  killing 
and  setting  free  plant  food.  Practically  this  does 
not  much  affect  our  tillage  plans,  except  that  less 
is  needed  in  dry  weather  than  was  formerly  sup¬ 
ped.  DANIEL  DEAN. 
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Figures  from  a  Massachusetts  Market  an<1  cabbage,  and  a  varying  acreage  of  carrots,  doing,  that  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
Garden  squashes,  dandelions,  roiuaine,  etc.  They  surely  do  turns  would  be  considered  doing  very  well  indeed, 

work  the  land  in  the  Boston  district,  and  they  have  one  year  with  another.  It  is  a  tied-up  life.  “I  have 
Compared  With  Live-stock  Farming  to  do  it.  for  it  is  worth  from  $200  to  ,$‘>,000  per  acre,  never  left  the  farm  for  so  long  as  five  days  since 

AX  INTENSIVE  BUSINESS— Is  it  chiefly  the  GREENHOUSE  RETURNS.— The  Wyman  Bros.’  I  was  married."  he  says.  It  is  work  and  worry, 
man  or  the  conditions  that  limit  the  success?  business  has  no  very  definite  figures  available  for  long  days,  and  the  evenings  too. 

Gould  the  hustling  market  gardener,  with  a  business  most  of  the  crops,  so  we  will  take  a  neighboring  POSSIBILITIES  IN  SWINE.— It  is  this  garden¬ 
ed  $100,000  a  year,  operating  a  plant  like  that  sug-  farm  of  about  the  same  size  and  just  about  the  er's  pet  idea  that  when  the  house-lot  limiters  crowd 
gested  by  the  photograph,  do  as  well,  everything  same  area  under  glass.  While  this  trucker  does  him  out,  he  will  go  back  to  his  real  country  farm, 
considered,  if  lie  used  the  same  degree  of  energy  not  wish  to  publish  his  name  in  this  connection,  he  20  to  25  miles  out.  and  make  a  fine,  large  income 
and  enterprise  in  live  stock  and  general  farming  on  .is  considered  one  of  the  leaders,  and  has  the  books  raising  hogs.  It  is  not  all  theory  with  him.  He 
cheaper  land  a  little  farther  out,  or  in  the  West?  and  the  figures  to  show.  The  total  income  of  the  keeps  some  breeding  swine  on  his  country  farm. 
At  least  one  <>f  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Bos-  100-acre  place  which  he  operates,  runs  at  about  They  average  him  It)  or  11  pigs  per  sow,  and  the 
ton  district  thinks  if  could  lie  done.  and.  as  will  he  $100,000  a  year,  or  $1,000  per  acre,  including  three  pigs  bring  $2  to  $5  each.  City  swill?  No.  ho 
shown  later,  he  has  figures  and  experience  to  help  very  productive  acres  under  greenhouse  glass.  This  doesn’t  want  if.  1-Ie  compared  notes  with  a  neigh- 
back  him  up.  The  illustration.  Fig.  210,  a  scene  on  greenhouse  area  figures  up  a  little  over  12,:’, .000  bor.  here,  near  the  city,  and  the  neighbor's  pork 
(lie  Wyman  farm.  Arlington,  suggests  the  intensive  square  feet.  The  lettuce  and  cucumber  crops  the  was  costing  more  than  his  own.  as  the  neighbor  ad- 
farming  of  the  Boston  district.  Its  glass  houses,  past  two  years  have  averaged  30  cents  per  square  mitted  after  comparing  notes,  although  the  neighbor 

some  of  them  large  enough  to  drive  horses  inside,  foot.  That  is,  three  or  four  lettuce  crops  and  a  was  feeding  swill.  On  the  hack  farm  of  this  market 

are  producing  several  thousand  dollars  value  in  crop  of  cucumbers  each  year.  The  newer  houses  gardener,  he  raises  clover,  cow  peas,  etc*.,  and  “hogs 
each  of  the  four  or  five  crops  a  year.  Outside  is  run  up  to  the  required  50  cents  per  square  foot  them  off"  in  traditional  Western  style.  He  fed  a 
closely  planted  land,  which  as  some  gardeners  which  is  regarded  as  the  proper  standard,  hut  the  good  deal  of  steamed  clover  in  Winter  and  some 

reckon,  must  yield  at  least  $400  per  acre  to  show  old  houses  run  much  below  the  average.  In  fact  roots.  The  breeding  stock  requires  comparatively 

a  fair  profit,  and  some  of  the  land  is  made  to  pro-  an  old  greenhouse  is  hardly  considered  a  paying  in-  little.  lie  lms  a  little  skim-milk  for  the  young  pigs, 
(luce  three  crops  a  year.  vestment,  and  the  whole  cost  is  sometimes  charged  He  figures  the  cost  of  his  pork  at  less  than  four 

THE  BEET  CROP.— The  field  of  beets  in  which  against  the  crops  of  the  first  few  years.  Here  is  the  cents  a  pound.  “Why  can’t  I  heat  the  western 


the  women  are  working  was  filled 
with  plants  from  hotbeds  early  in  May. 
The  beets  will  he  ready  for  market  the 
first  part  of  June  and  there  will  he 
plenty  of  time  for  a  good  crop  of  cel¬ 
ery.  The  beets  at  five  cents  a  hunch 
should  bring  about  $N(ttl.  Sown  beets 
last  year  brought  onl\  a  cent  to  ,-i  cent 
and  a  half,  mostly,  or  say  $200  per 
acre,  and  hardly  paid  expenses,  while 
the  transplanted  beets,  coming  earlier, 
saved  the  day  for  several  of  the  gar¬ 
deners,  They  plow  the  land  in  the 
Fall.  In  the  Spring,  they  put  on  per¬ 
haps  $150  to  .$200  worth  of  manure, 
and  plow  again  with  a  two-horse  plow, 
turning  a  wide  slice,  and  use  at  the 
same  time  a  side-hung,  one-horse  cut¬ 
away  harrow  which  allows  the  horse  to 
follow  in  the  furrow  after  the  plow, 
not  tramping  the  soft  land.  Then 
they  rake  it.  mark  it  out  with  a 
toothed  wheel,  and  set  a  gang  of 
women  putting  out  the  plants,  three 
rows  to  each  worker.  A  gang  of  a 
dozen  Italian  women,  it  appears, 
would  set  :i  a  acre  a  day.  It  is  some¬ 
times  asserted  that  the  transplanting 
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Will  cost  hardly  more  than  thinning  a  Asparagus  Cutters  at  Work.  Fig.  315 

crop  of  the  sowed  beets.  But,  with  the  set  crop,  story  of  one  of  the  new  houses  built  only  a  year  oi 


farmer?"  he  argues.  “My  land  is  rich, 
smooth  and  level,  and  cost  only  $<ii)  an 
acre  out  there.  It  is  close  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  station,  less  than  25  miles  from 
Boston,  and  near  all  the  good  markets. 
Labor  is  as  low,  T  suppose,  as  it  i>  in 
tin'  West.  A  maker  of  fancy  sausage 
offers  me  a  cent  above  the  market 
price.  I  get  11  cents  when  others  are 
getting  10.  and  the  western  farmer 
still  less." 

BORIC  OR  GREENS.— The  contrast 
is  a  sharp  one.  between  producing  veg¬ 
etables  at  the  rate  of  $*20,000  an  acre 
under  glass,  compared  with  hoggin.: 
oil  green  crops  to  make  pork.  But  the 
farmer  has  tireless  energy,  capacity 
for  management  and  a  head  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Under  almost  any  set  of  farm¬ 
ing  conditions,  such  men  as  he  is 
would  feel  perfectly  at  home  and  ready 
to  make  money.  "It  isn’t  all  in  what 
you  get,"  he  says.  “Expenses  close  to 
Boston  are  enormous.  This  farm,  here, 
is  taxed  for  value  of  $2,000  an  acre. 
The  tax  on  one  acre,  $(>0,  would  just 
buy  an  acre  of  my  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  buy  900  tons  of  coal.  There 
is  a  big  bill  for  city  water.  The  work- 


there  will  lie  a  good  beet  every  six  inches,  and  the  two  ago. 


le  or  the  new  bouses  built  only  a  year  or  ing  teams  must  he  fed.  and  all  the  grain  and  hay 
It  was  started,  says  the  owner,  on  Feb.  bought.  Manure,  rotted,  stands  at  $7  a  cord,  deliv- 


price  per  lmnch  will  be  four  or  five  times  better.  2.  and  was  ready  for  planting  March  2,  which  looks  ered,  and  we  often  use  30  tons  to  the  acre.  About 
I.1. 1  II  (  E  LEI  WEEN  SPIXA(  II. —  1  hey  work  like  (puck  work.  Tt  covers  about  11.000  square  feet  50  hired  hands  must  he  paid  for  at  $50  a  mouth, 

all  the  land  hard.  Lettuce,  for  example,  is  planted  planting  space.  East  season’s  three  crops  of  lettuce  more  or  less,  besides  the  extra  help.  I  believe  as 

leiueen  spinach.  1  he  spinach  is  gone  by  tile  time  sold  for  $2,000  and  the  Spring  crop  of  cucumbers,  much  could  he  made  in  grain  or  live  stock  on  enough 

ihe  lettuce  needs  all  the  room,  and  after  the  lettuce  $1,950.  Total,  $5,550,  or  in  this  instance  just  about  acres  of  cheaper  land."  Could  he  do  if,  or  does  lie 

there  is  time  for  some  late  crop,  like  celery.  The  I  lie  required  50  cents  per  square  foot.  The  account  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  general 

glass  is  used  many  times  over;  shifted  about  from  of  another  house  shows  how  returns  vary.  The  farmer?  Did  the  Yankee  who  went  to  the  Middle 

lettuce  to  heels,  or  from  romaine  to  tomatoes,  and  first  lettuce  crop  of  the  Winter  brought  only  $s00.  West  and  took  a  free  quarter  section,  choose  more 

so  on.  It  seems  to  he  a  point  of  pride  not  to  leave  the  second  sold  for  $1,S00  and  the  third  for  $2,400,  wisely  than  the  brother  who  stuck  to  the  farm  near 

the  sash  standing  idle  long  against  the  fence.  They  the  reason  of  the  jumps  being  that  lettuce  was  un-  a  big  Eastern  city?  Who  knows? 
need  to  work  the  glass  hard  to  make  it  a  good  in-  usually  low  at  one  time,  at  several  times,  in  fact,  LEAN  YEARS. — Two  vears  ago.  one  of  the  lur-- 


a  big  Eastern  city?  Who  knows? 

LEAN  YEARS. — Two  years  ago.  one  of  the  iarg- 


\ estment.  The  hotbeds,  including  frame,  posts,  and  unusually  high  this  Spring.  Lettuce  has  al-  est  of  the  Boston  gardeners  was  hoard  to  say  that 
sash,  mats,  shutters  and  protection  fence,  stand  at  ways  been  the  backbone  of  the  typical  Boston  green-  his  greenhouse  crops  that  year,  so  far,  had  failed 
a  cost,  reckoned  offlnand  at  20  cents  per  square  foot  house  business,  and  it  makes  a  big  difference  to  pay  for  the  coal.  It  was  a  very  had  year  for 

<  f  ground  covered,  compared  with  30  cents  per  whether  lettuce  sells  at  40  cents  or  at  $2  a  box.  prices.  As  a  rule,  it  is  on  only  when  the  South  gets 

square  foot  for  space  covered  under  a  large  green-  POSSIBLE  PROFITS.— What  per  cent,  of  the  in-  a  late  freeze  that  the  Northern  greenhouse  men 
liMiise.  occupying  about  one-third  of  an  acre,  and  the  come  of  this  100-aere  place  maybe  regarded  as  profit?  make  big  money.  It  is  no  business  for  a  shoestring 

wear  and  tear  of  the  liothed  is  greater.  It  varies  widely,  sometimes  as  high  as  25  per  cent.,  capital  and  limited  experience.  The  men  successful 

EXTENT  <  »F  CROPS. — This  SO-acre  farm,  besides  or  nearly  that,  sometimes  a  great  deal  less.  Last  in  a  large  way  have  grown  up  in  the  business. 
12  greenhouses  covering  three  or  four  acres,  carries  year  only  wliaf  the  management  calls  “good  luck"  Many  of  them,  including  those  mentioned  in  this 
a  great  assortment  of  outdoor  vegetable  crops,  with  a  few  special  outdoor  crops,  saved  any  profit  sketch,  have  built  upon  and  added  to  their  fathers’ 
There  are  four  ..r  five  acres  in  beets,  five  to  eight  at  all.  Some  crops,  like  sowed  beets,  cabbages,  etc.,  experience  and  capital.  The  general  farmer,  too, 
;cies  in  onions,  some  sowed  and  some  set,  two  showed  a  loss.  This  gardener  thinks,  to  judge  from  has  his  ups  and  downs,  but  his  is  a  safer  business, 
acres  of  parsnips,  30  to  45  acres  of  lettuce,  celery  liis  experience  and  his  estimate  of  what  others  are  c.  n.  f 
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A  Market  Carden  at  Arlington,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Showing  the  Intensive  Farming  of  that  Locality.  Fig.  316 
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New  England  Notes 


farmers'  field  day. 

Tile  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Xgrieultttfc  "ill  have  a  field  day  at  limit 
Harrington.  .Tune  14.  at  the  farm  of  B. 
TV.  Crisse.v.  The  speakers  include  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Bell  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association  on  “Maintenance  of  Soil  Fer¬ 
tility";  ('.  L.  Gold  of  West  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  on  “Sheep  Raising":  II.  E.  Emer¬ 
son  of  the  Xow  York  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  mi  "Functions  of  a 
State  Department  of  Markets";  L.  L. 
Richardson  of  Leominster  on  “liaising 
Farm  Horses."  There  will  he  a  display 
of  draft  mares  from  Edgewood  Farms, 
and  a  fine  herd  of  Ilolsteins  at  the 
Crissey  Farm.  A  very  interesting  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  day  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
a  new  farm  tractor  of  the  “caterpillar" 

type. 

FBUIT  SOLD  EFFICIENTLY. 

The  cranberry  growers’  organization 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  business¬ 


BOSTOX  FLOWER  MARKET. 

The  wholesale  (lower  business  of  Bos¬ 
ton  centres  at  the  lower  end  of  Devon¬ 
shire  Street,  north  of  Summer  Street. 
Several  plant  auctions  are  held  weekly. 
There  an*  numerous  flower  stores,  and 
two  (lower  selling  enterprises,  more  or 
less  cooperative  in  nature.  The  Boston 
( 'obperut i ve  Flower  Growers’  Association 
has  been  operating  a  flower  market  the 
past  L!5  years.  It  started  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  way  with  about  50  members.  They 
occupy  store  room  which  is  divided  into 
about  IlHi  stalls,  much  like  the  produce 
market.  The  stalls  tire  auctioned  off 
each  year,  and  those  not  wanted  by  mem¬ 
bers  are  leased  to  outsiders.  The  plan 
has  been  a  success  right  along  and  the 
shares  sell  at  three  to  four  times  their 
original  value.  Income  is  from  rent  and 
premiums  on  stalls,  and  from  wall  space 
used  for  advertising.  The  association 
supplies  a  manager,  a  treasurer  and  a 


Preparing  for  the  Corn  Crop.  Fig.  317 


like  cooperative  selling  assoeiation  in 
New  England.  It  is  called  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Cranberry  Sales  Company  and  is 
a  IO-yeiu’-old  branch  of  the  American 
Cranberry  Exchange,  which  includes  also 
a  division  in  the  cranberry  districts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  The  local 
divisions  eject  an  executive  committee 
which  takes  charge  of  the  sales,  and 
which  through  a  general  manager  con¬ 
trols  the  whole  cranberry  situation  so  far 
its  a  majority  of  growers  can  do  it.  The 
officers  of  the  Sab's  Company  state  that 
any  honest  New  England  grower  may  be¬ 
come  a  member  on  approval  of  the  di¬ 
rectors.  Each  member  has  one  vote,  re¬ 
gardless  of  acreage,  die  agrees  to  sell 
the  whole  crop  to  the  company.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  made  according  to  the  average 
net  price  per  barrel  for  each  grade  during 
definite  periods,  deducting  seven  per  cent, 
for  selling.  Any  surplus  is  paid  as 
dividends  and  cash  distributions.  Dis¬ 
honest  packing  is  punished  by  line  or  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Barrels  are  graded  and  stored 
under  direction  of  paid  inspectors.  Over 
30  brands  of  Cape  berries  are  put  up. 
and  the  Sales  Association  controls  more 
than  half  the  crop  of  the  leading  cran¬ 
berry  section.  Says  a  leading  grower: 
"I  regard  the  plan  of  pooling  now  in 
use  as  fair  and  workable,  and  the  best 
lhat  has  yet  been  devised  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive  sales  company."  Its  practical  work¬ 
ing  is  to  divide  tile  variation  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  markets  and  from  day  to  day. 
Everybody  is  treated  on  the  same  basis, 
and  in  the  end  he  gets  all  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

It  was  surely  quite  a  line  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  Boston  management  last 
season  to  have  closed  out  the  crop  so 
well,  iii  contrast  to  the  miserable  way 
in  which  the  apple  crop  was  marketed. 
The  difference  was  that  the  cranberry 
men.  knowing  just  about  how  many  ber¬ 
ries  were  coming,  could  prevent  any  one 
market  city  from  getting  too  many  at 
once.  They  also  avoided  the  mistake  of 
searing  off  consumers  by  starting  the 
price  at  too  high  a  level.  With  the  apple 
men.  it  was  each  for  himself  and  little 
knowledge  of  the  real  crop  situation. 
Will  the  other  fruit  interests  wait  for 
10  years  of  success  in  cranberry  sales¬ 
manship  before  they  start  to  learn  the 
lesson  ? 

FOREST  FIRE  CAM  DA  10  X. 

Vermont  has  a  scheme  to  graft  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness  upon  the  forest  preser¬ 
vation  idea.  The  military  companies 
are  to  be  made  available  to  assist  the 
Forestry  Department  in  suppressing  for¬ 
est  tires.  Some  of  the  companies  are 
planning  to  use  automobiles  to  cover  their 
assigned  districts,  which  arc  a  whole 
county  or  more  in  extent,  and  may  re¬ 
quire  trips  of  possibly  40  miles  over 
mountainous  country.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  forest  management  fully  recognizes 
the  usefulness  of  auto  service  in  lighting 
fires,  and  the  State  Forester  advises  that 
each  of  the  four  State  forest  fire  divis¬ 
ions  should  have  an  auto  truck  of  its 
own.  These  power  trucks  are  equipped 
with  a  battery  of  chemical  extinguishers, 
axes,  shovels,  etc.,  and  their  speed  en¬ 
ables  them  to  brine  help  when  it  will  do 
most  good.  As  the  26  lookout  stations  and 
350  forest  wardens  assist  in  prompt  dis¬ 
covery  of  fires,  the  nearest  lire  truck, 
summoned  by  telephone,  would  soon  he 
<>n  the  way.  So  far  this  season,  forest 
fires  have  given  little  trouble,  because  of 
abundant  rains. 


janitor,  also  light,  ice.  paper,  etc.  The 
members  are  not  commission  merchants, 
like  many  of  the  dealers  in  the  produce 
marker,  but  are  wholesale  producers,  and 
the  flowers  are  sold  to  the  retail  stores 
and  flower  booths  throughout  the  metro¬ 
politan  district. 

According  to  Manager  Thurston,  the 
product  comes  mostly  from  Southern 
New  England.  Coal  hills  are  too  heavy 
uji  north  to  permit  extensive  production. 
The  majority  of  producers  here  ship  from 
within  50  miles  of  Boston.  Sales  are 
made  at  long  distances.  Some  lots  are 
sent  to  Canada.  Extensive  and  regular 
shipments  are  made  to  stores  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Brockton,  Lynn,  Salem,  etc. 
Prices  jump  up  or  down  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  vegetable  market  seem  steady 
as  a  clock  in  comparison.  The  flower 
crop  is  uncertain  in  yield,  variable  in 
supply  and  perishable,  like  the  vegeta¬ 
bles.  only  more  so.  In  addition  the  de¬ 
mand  is  controlled  largely  by  fashion, 
whim,  and  occasion.  An  immense  trade 
always  centres  about  Memorial  Day,  the 
last  of  May,  but  prices  vary  with  sea¬ 
sonal  conditions.  Hoses  may  take  a 
quir  k  drop  from  $4.50  down  t<>  $1.50  and 
carnations  from  $6  down  to  almost  any 
sum  offered,  and  then  quotations  may 
jump  back  again  almost  as  suddenly.  An- 

( Continued  on  page  836.) 


RAISE 

SOYBEANS 


Tacob  McQueen  is  known  as 
THE  SOYBEAN  KING,  lie 

fattens  cattle  without  an  ear  of 
corn  by  feeding  soybean  hay — 
and  tops  the  market. 

Soybean  hay  is  the  best  crop  you  can 
raise  for  all  stock.  They  thrive  on  it. 
The  best  time  to  plant  soybeans  is 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  it 
is  too  late  to  seed  oats  or  corn.  No 
use  to  worry  about  early  ploughing 
when  there  is  ample  time  to  get  ready 
for  soybeans. 

The  secret  of  raising  bumper  crops  of 
soybeans  for  hay  or  seed  is  inoculation 
with 


That  is  what  made  Mr.  McQueen 
famous  as  a  soybean  raiser. 

We  also  have  Inoeulntor  for  alfalfa,  sweet 
■  lover,  amt  vetch,  Giir.rmii.-e.i  t„  produce 
nodules  in  abundance.  SI  pci  acre-package, 
postpaid,  i  infer  now  or  sere  I  for  literature. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  We  will  skill  by  ex¬ 
press  inocnlator  ami  enough  "Litrn  High 
Yieldcr”  Soyliean  Seed  for  an  Here  in 
rows  f..r  S3.  This  offer  is  good  for  10  days. 
Order  for  as  ninny  acres  as  you  want. 


McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

BOX  190  BALTIC,  OHIO 


LARGE*  iVfyuHB  *  » t.po  WER 


■FRIEND'  MFG.  CO.  Casport.n 


PAT.APa.jD-o, 


A  WTC  sweet  podtq.  cabbage  anb  beet. 

1  O  3 doz. SS-t  hundred,  30c.  Postpaid, 
*l-&0  Pel-  1.090.  Catalogue  Free. 

is.  FORD  &  SOX  -  llarlly,  Delaware 


A  DANGER  SIGNAL! 


I  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

{Baskets,  Ladders ,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


“Come  back! — Coma  bach!!  When  you 
see  (ha/  Pyrox  on  a  leaf  you  just  come 
right  bach  home  to  mo l iter!” 

Pyrox  disposes  of  the  bug  question  on 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  If  you 
believe  in  growing  good  products,  free 
from  disease  and  insect  damage,  ask  Bow. 
ker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md.,  for  their  large  catalogue,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  $1  for 
enough  Pyrox  to  make  30  to  50  gallons 
spray.  Sold  for  15  years. 

Read  what  C.  II.  Ilansing,  Southport, 
Tnd.,  says  about  it:  “I  used  Pyrox  on 
pears,  cherries  and  apples.  I  only  sprayed 
once,  but  I  have  70%  sound  apples,  00% 
pears,  and  practically  100%  cherries. 
Bast  year  I  was  able  to  spray  three  times, 
and  got  08%  sound  fruit  on  my  apples. 
If  there  is  anything  better  than  Pyrox,  I 
would  like  to  know  it.  If  I  cannot  get 
Pyrox  I  will  quit  spraying.” 


BINDER  TWINE  Farmer  agents  wanted. 

UlllUL.ll  ■  VI  lilt  ,-et  allr  s(ulip|es  and  prices. 

T1IEO.  HURT  &  SONS  .  Melrose,  Ohio 


MJiyi  II  A  Choice  collection  of  named 
UANLIQ2&  varieties.  Cactus,  decora  ti  ve 
and  show,  !2  for$l.  CANNAS: 
A  fine  collection-®!  Bronze  and  Green  Leaved.  lUfor 
$1  25:  both  forJ2  postpaid  Ralph  Beniamin.  Calverton.L  I . 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID  TO  NEW 
ENCLAND  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Daiifnr  mri-tiei  t  lBU  UU;  SHEET  POTATO,  TOMATO.  CKI.- 
FKV.  CA l- 1.1  FLOWER,  IIEKT,  I.ETTI’l  K,  tMMtU«rS,  1'EPI‘I  K, 
ECO  I'USTS.  ililherj  viidnmteel, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KlWliior  nml  rol'jrrv«wi  fur  4ng* ft  uu»l  Kali  |>ln»illt*p.  Also  li.lSI*- 
III  HUY,  nml  MUCK IIKKKY  IUMS  uutl  Hill!  THU  S 

F*r*r 

Harry  L  Squires.  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables^  i'j  e'se;f„e(i 

Mm  wherries,  including  Eva  thru  ring.  Get  rny  cata¬ 
log  Read  why  1  sell  I'huiee  plant-.  sent  prepaid,  at 
half  the  -price  of  others.  C-  E  FIELB,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery 

10. POO.  Semi  fin- list  WM.  RILEY,  Torresdalc,  Plnla.,  Pa. 

VFfJFTARi  F  PI  ANTS  POTATO.  PEPPER  CAULIFLOWER, 
Tlvl  1  ADLC  r LAN  10  CABBAGE  AND  EGG  PLANTS. 

(  nbbage,  $1  per  1.000:  10.0110.  ?(j  50  Catalogue  free. 

MIC  HAUL  N.  BORGO  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


3,000,000  SweetPotato  Plants 

Go  d  Skin.  Horner,  Southern  Queen,  Vineland  Im¬ 
proved,  at  $1  per  i . OiHJ .  Grey  Crowder  C'mv  Peas, 
Jl  !0  tier  bushel.  C'.B.  Brow  n.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Tpstprl  Sppfl  flnrn  Earilr  Michigan,  a  white  cap  dent, 
lesieu  oeeu  OOin  e.„.b  ;i,  .1mv.  carefully  selected 

stock;  Strong  "enninntfoi i ,  9.1  percent.  Onthecob, 
70  lbs..  $2.  B0;  shelled.  5(1  lbs  ,  sacks  free.  Write 

for  circular  and  price  tin-  larger  quantity.  Shelled 
sample,  2c;  ear.  10c.  J.  N.  McPHEOSON  Scottsville,  N  Y. 


S  W  E  E*f  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

w  ““  *  hU:I»ct  pfolain  eonUwt  than  alfalfa. 

^  \i  ET  Eft  Wr»ti*  T'»!  priova  am  I  itf'5rotuti‘*:i. 

^  ■■  ^  E.  Baftoo,  Boi  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Make  yotir  own  Fert llixer  at  small  c<JBt  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

%  From  1  to  JO  IT.  F.  S  ad  for  catalogue. 

£ -L  WILSON  BROS.  Sole  ivOrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Or.  Mr.  Hug  will  eonmeiuot  tin-  *ITert  of  all  your  time  and  in . .  spent  on 

high-grade  fertiliser,  high-pebt-d  -seed,  careful  preparation  of  -oil.  plautinv 
and  cultivating.  Meet  him  inure  than  hnlf-wuy  with  an  up-to-date  Sprayer 
.md  protect  against  Idfght  in  the  same  operation-  •  it's  as  lin.-l  ,  ;o  get  your 
ixitatoes  as  lightning  is  to  strike  your  baru  ami  it  ts  mure  .sin-.-  iu  its  destnn-- 
tiuu.  Don't  you  believe  in  insurance? 


<  IRON  AGE 

include  many  sixes  and  styles  of  equipment  from  which 
to  etloose  the  cine  that  will  best  insure  your  crop  against 
loss.  Good  for  tomatoes,  cabbage,  pickles, 

cantaloupe  and  other  row  crops.  Ask  for  our _  ft, 

"Spray'’  book.  Also,  a  guide  telling  ••When,  *rwr 
How  and  What  to  Spray  With.”  Don’t  wait  f 
until  Mr.  ling  arrives  or  you  may  have  to 
adept  poor,  slow  and  costly  methods. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO..  Box  210,Greuloch,N.J. 


SPRAYERS 


Four  or  Six  Rcr  3 


55 

or 

100 

gallons 


heaithy  plants,  prompt  shipment,  and  eond  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  list  True  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Del. 


SP  F  n  C  O  |S|— I J  old.;  n  Orange 

C  U  w  ft  H-rowed  yellow  Hint 

Seed  Corn,  $2.50  per  bushel.  .Sample  and  circular -free. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  X.  V. 


_ _ _ For  Him 


TOMATO  PI  A  NT^-CflflBfll3E.  tomato.  pepper. 

I  LMYlttlU  r  A-AIV  ID  CELtRy  ftHD  SWEET  POTATO 

PLANTS  EUR  SALE.  Snecini  pt  j •  -■ on  big  lots, 20,000  or 
im  -  .  Send  for  our  price  list  of  Ml  l.indfc  of  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  END  PLANT  FARM.  Ljleii  8oot>  8  San.  Chesnold.  Oel. 


VpapLahlp  Plank  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  100,  50c.; 
legcidum  ridins  :m  w  per  i.ikjo,  „ot 

1  icpaid.  Cabbage,  lou.s.ic.,  P.,.-.q,:Md  r.urly  Toinntoes.liHi, 
flue  Postpaid.  Scndtor  111  tm  DAVID  ROOWAY,  Hanir.  Del. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Raves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  But  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bug.-,  uul  Blights,  ole.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 


» 
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The  Home  Acre 


Shipping  Early  Tomatoes  Intercropping  Peas  and  Mangels 


Tell  inp  the  best  way  to  ship  early 
tomatoes  to  market,  and  what  containers 
to  use  for  same.  Should  they  he  cov¬ 
ered.  and  with  what  ?  Is  a  commission 
house  the  place  to  ship  them?  Am  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  raise  some  early  tomatoes 
this  Spring,  and  have  had  no  experience 
with  them  in  any  way,  only  raising  a 
few  for  our  own  use.  c.  p.  l, 

.Massachusetts. 

For  loeal  markets  there  is  nothing  to 
beat  the  ordinary  half  bushel  basket. 
Poston  market  prefers  the  bushel  box, 
while  much  of  the  tomato  crop  sold  in 
New  York  City  is  in  the  ordinary  "toma¬ 
to”  crate;  those  from  South  Jersey  held 
20  quarts  last.  year.  These  crates  are 
unsatisfactory,  especially  for  long  ship¬ 
ments,  or  for  reconsignment  by  the 
wholesale  receivers  to  the  small  markets 
at  a  distance. 

Probably  the  best  container  for  a  high- 
class  product  is  the  Georgia  carrier, 
which  contains  six  tills  nr  baskets  of  four 
quarts  oneh.  This  package  requires  more 
work  in  packing  and  a  more  careful  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  for  quality  and  evenness 
of  size  for  all  the  specimens  in  each 
crate.  All  of  the  tomatoes  are  packed  in 
these  carriers  that  come  from  the  South. 
Markets  for  early  products  should  he  pro¬ 
cured  north  of  the  grower.  Possibly  you 
could  develop  a  fine  trade  shipping  your 
tomatoes  to  the  hotels  in  the  White 
Mountains. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  at  this  work  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  begin  by  ship¬ 
ping  a  few  crates  to  the  commission 
houses,  because  your  consignments  will 
be  too  small  to  warrant  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  your  returns  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  small.  After  you  have  learned 
the  business  you  will  he  able  to  send 
larger  shipments  of  more  desirable  stuff. 
Titus  yonr  product  will  demand  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  receiver,  and  lie  will  then 
be  able  to  make  you  more  satisfactory 
returns.  R.  w.  D. 


Climate  in  Virginia 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  climate 
of  Accomac  and  Northampton  counties, 
Virginia,  Eastern  Shore  Delaware,  Marv¬ 
in  ml,  and  New  Jersey  are  preferable  to 
Northern  Massachusetts,  and  would  the 
opportunities  he  the  same  there  in  the 
poultry  business  as  here,  to  one  who  has 
been  in  it  for  In  years  to  quite  an  extent? 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  facts 
because  a  man  of  10,  a  good-sized  family 
and  only  $8,000  to  $l,00O,  cannot  afford 
tn  make  mistakes.  We  are  certainly  sick 
of  this  climate,  and  although  we  wish  t<> 
escape  the  extreme  Winter  weather  here 
v.c  do  not  wish  to  settle  where  the  hot 
spoils  of  Summer  would  he  worse  or  more 
depressing  than  we  get  now.  w.  n.  s. 

North  IHHerica.  Mass. 

As  I  was  horn  in  Accomac  Comity,  Ya., 
I  suppose  that  I  know  something  of  the 
clime,  and  now  live  hut  a  short  distance 
north  of  it.  Whether  one  section  of  the 
cocu try  is  more  favorable  than  another 
will  depend  on  the  man  and  what  he 
seeks.  The  climate  of  this  peninsula  at 
its  upper  end  is  not  markedly  different 
from  that  about  Philadelphia.  Rut  as  we 
come  southward  the  climate  gets  milder 
and  milder,  and  at  the  lower  end  at  Cape 
Charles,  Ya.,  there  is  the  local  climate 
that  is  found  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  a  much  milder  Winter  than 
the  same  latitude  westward.  In  AcGomac 
and  Northampton  counties  in  Virginia  I 
have  never  seen  ice  thick  enough  for  a 
man  to  skate  on.  and  there  is  seldom 
in  noli  snow,  and  when  some  does  come  it 
usually  disappears  in  a  day  or  two.  Here 
with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  broad 
bay  on  the  other  we  have  a  much  milder 
climate  than  the  same  latitude  west  of 
the  bay.  We  grow  tigs, ‘pomegranates  and 
other  things  that  do  not  stand  at  the 
northern  end.  I  suppose  that  poultry 
thrive  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  but  I  am 
not  a  chicken  man.  The  chief  interest 
here  and  in  the  two  counties  of  Virginia, 
is  in  the  growing  of  early  vegetables  for 
the  Northern  markets.  We  have  some 
hot  weather,  blit  no  hotter  than  in  the 
North,  if  as  hot;  never  hear  of  sun¬ 
strokes,  ami  in  the  hottest  weather  we  are 
sure  to  have  a  sea  breeze  in  the  evening. 
Rut  no  one  should  buy  laud  without  a 
personal  inspection  not  only  of  tlie  land 
itselt,  but  its  surroundings,  churches, 
schools  and  transportation  facilities. 

Maryland  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to 
plant  mangel  beets  alongside  of  garden 
pens?  I  intend  to  put  in  one-fourth  acre 
of  garden  peas  to  pick  about  July  4.  My 
idea  is  to  plant  a  row  of  mangels  along 
side  the  peas  to  occupy  the  ground  when 
the  peas  are  removed.  II.  G.  c. 

Bristol  Co..  Mass. 

This  can  be  done  nicely  if  H.  O.  C.  is 
willing  to  go  to  some  inconvenience  in 
caring  for  the  crop.  The  dwarfer  the  va¬ 
riety  of  pea  selected  the  better  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  habit  of  pea  vines  to 
topple  about  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  any  crop  closely  along¬ 
side.  Rush  beaus  for  shell  or  snaps 
would  not  give  this  difficulty.  It  would 
be  better  to  plant  the  peas  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  mangels,  and  when  they 
have  nearly  made  their  growth  of  vine 
finish  up  cultivation  and  immediately 
plant  mangels  equally  distant  from  peas 
on  either  side.  This  calls  for  hand  hoeing 
at  first,  and  when  peas  are  out  of  the  way 
the  cultivator  can  be  put  in  again. 

Market  gardeners  are  accustomed  to 
make  a  succession  of  crops,  generally 
cleaning  the  land  from  one  before  putting 
in  the  next.  I  have  found  it  economical 
of  time  to  make  a  growing  team  of  cer¬ 
tain  vegetables.  Last  Spring  I  planted 
spinach  when  the  ground  was  still  too 
cold  for  wrinkled  peas,  and  [  plant  none 
of  the  round  or  smooth  sorts.  Later  I 
put  peas  between  these  rows  of  spinach, 
spinach  being  well  out  of  the  way  before 
peas  were  ready  to  pick,  and  it  was  not 
too  late  to  set  strawberries  to  reproduce 
hearing  beds  for  tbe  following  season. 
This  plan  worked  well,  but  calls  for  hand 
labor  up  to  the  time  of  removing  pea 
vines,  and  is  better  adapted  for  small 
areas. 

My  favorite  system  of  intercropping 
calls  for  late-planted  sweet  corn  of  tbe 
early  varieties  among  dwarf  peas  and 
beans.  The  corn  is  planted  at  last  hoe¬ 
ing  of  the  first  crop.  I  have  successfully 
worked  strawberries  and  early  sweet  corn 
together,  neither  crop  waiting  upon  the 
other,  but  putting  in  both  as  soou  as  soa- 
siui  allows.  This  calls  for  corn  rows  five 
feet  apart,  but  this  distance  allows  of 
closer  hills,  giving  as  large  a  yield  of  ears 
as  at  lesser  distance  between  rows.  I 
would  advise  Golden  Bantam  for  this 
purpose.  Strawberries  are  set  midway 
between  corn  rows.  Au  ideal  plan  for 
strawberry  planting  is  to  take  previous 
year's  corn  field,  and  not  waiting  to  plow, 
setting  a  plant  where  each  hill  of  corn 
stubble  is  pulled-  The  corn  must  have 
been  given  clean  cultivation  and  not  billed 

Up.  F.  W.  PROCTOR. 

Massachusetts. 


Spraying  on  Small  Scale 

On  page  655  Mr.  Murray  has  given  a 
most  useful  article  upon  spraying.  As 
usually  given  by  the  stations  the  direc¬ 
tions  arc  of  use  to  those  who  are  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  work.  They  are 
yet  often  of  little  use  to  the  majority  of 
smaller  growers,  To  do  the  best  work 
may  require  a  barrel  or  a  power  pump, 
but  for  a  small  place  the  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  to  support  such  an  establishment  is 
too  great  to  be  profitable  while  I  have 
found  some  of  the  knapsack  styles  of 
pump  do  very  efficient  work.  For  a  field 
of  potatoes  several  acres  in  extent  I  am 
using  a  barrel  attached  to  a  cheap  two- 
v  bee  led  arrangement,  while  about  the 
house  and  garden  I  find  the  smaller  outfit 
far  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

”  H. 


Sparrows  and  Garden  Peas 

In  the  suburban  garden  sparrows  often 
ruin  a  pea  crop  by  eating  the  tops  off 
as  the  peas  sprout.  The  efficient  remedy 
is  to  use  a  single  line  of  No.  50  block 
cotton,  strung  each  side  of  row  on  little 
stakes  2%  or  three  feet  apart.  Stretch 
the  cotton  tight,  so  as  to  be  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  ground.  A  turn  can  be 
taken  around  each  stake  and  cotton  fast¬ 
ened  at  end  stake.  The  sparrows  in 
alighting  and  hopping  around  come  into 
<  oataet  with  cotton,  not  seeing  it,  and 
they  are  seared  away.  oEO.  WHITE. 

New  Jersey. 


Killing  Dodder. — Some  time  ago  I 
read  in  your  paper  that  you  advised 
burning  straw  to  kill  out  dodder.  I  can 
give  you  a  much  better  remedy  which  I 
got  from  the  Long  Island  Agronomist 
two  years  ago.  Take  two  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  to  one  quart  of  water,  and 
spray  the  dodder ;  it  will  not  hurt  the 
clover,  but  surely  kill  the  dodder. 

Oregon.  a.  nieiians. 


Forty-one  Years  of  Telephone  Progress 


The  faint  musical  sound  of  a 
plucked  spring  was  electrically 
carried  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other  and  recognized  on  June  2, 
1 875.  That  sound  was  the  birth- 
cry  of  the  telephone. 

The  original  instrument — the 
very  first  telephone  in  the 
world — is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 


It  has  provided  a  system  of 
communication  adequate  to  pub¬ 
lic  needs  and  sufficiently  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  existing  conditions  to 
meet  all  private  demands  or 
national  emergencies. 

It  has  made  the  telephone  the 
most  economical  servant  of  the 
people  for  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse. 


From  this  now-historic  instru¬ 
ment  has  boen  developed  an  art 
of  profound  importance  in  the 
world’s  civilization. 

At  this  anniversary  time,  the 
Bell  System  looks  back  on  forty- 
one  years  of  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  and  economic  progress, 
and  gives  this  account  of  its 
stewardship : 


It  has  organized  an  operating 
staff  loyal  to  public  interests  and 
ideals;  and  by  its  policy  of  serv¬ 
ice  it  has  won  the  appreciation 
and  good  will  of  the  people. 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
the  Bell  System  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  future  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater 
achievement. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof!  or  plain  canvas-  flank  bed 
cloth,  teuts,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


*25 


per  100 

without  tie  ropes,  size 
about  3  1-2x3  1-2  ft. 


Special  8  oz.  duck  complete 
with  tie  ropesS26  perlUl).  Water 
and  mildew  proofed  $5  extra. 
Send  50c  for  sample.  Larger 
aizee  and  stack  and  machine 
covers  at  low  prices. 

Makers  of  Famous  Kant  Come  OH 
Cow  Blankets 

Fond  du  lac  Awning  S.  Tent  Co. 
Dept.  SO _ Fond  du  Lac,  WIs. 


makesclean,  com¬ 
pact  bales  of  any¬ 
thing  balable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Biggest  re* 
suits  and  profits  for  users. 

Writ©  for  latest  Catalog1. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

?044  Hampshire  St.#  Quincy,  III 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 


ffe  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  a3  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 
is  for  travel. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
wagon.  May  we  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue? 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


1 


lMtto  16  H.  P. 


$29.85  up. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capaciiy.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark -timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  t  changing  de¬ 
vice  alters  speed  while  running. 

Write  for 
free  cat¬ 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
staling 
size  de¬ 
sired. 


JACOBSON 
MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


There’s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
1  ress  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay — hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — makeanice, 

fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors  —  $10— $15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  thm  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  On  snmc  truck  furnishes  power 
tompleteoutnt  buill  inOurplant.superlortoaeeembled  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  atoel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  selt -Feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  of  sol  id,  salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant¬ 
ly.  Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  alsomake  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

“TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  508  Center  St.,  Sandwich.  111. 


CAN  start  or 
STOP  INSTANTU 


COUPLED  OP  2 


I 
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New  England  Notes 


(Continued  from  page  834) 
other  large  group  of  florists'  stalls  close 
by  is  called  the  Boston  Cooperative 
Flower  .Market.  It.  has  been  running 
about  12  years  and  is  more  strictly  co¬ 
operative  than  the  older  concern  of  which 
it  is  an  offshoot.  Membership  is  Open,  ■ 
and  includes  a  hundred  >>r  more  florists, 
mostly  from  towns  near  Boston.  Kach 
nu  mber  pays  $25  rent,  a  premium  of  $15 
to  $11.1  for  a  choice  of  stall  and  pays  also 
a  share  of  the  general  cost.  Fa<*h  mom- 
bt  r  sells  his  own  goods  in  bis  own  way. 
Cooperation  extends  only  to  the  rent  and 
to  rhp  purchase  of  incidental  supplies. 

WOMEN  GAHDE.VJEB8  AND  FARMERS. 

As  farmers  and  gardeners,  more  or  less 
independent.,  women  were  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  Boston,  the  past  week.  The 
drawing  power  was  the  convention  of  the 
Women’s  National  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association.  As  judged  by  cer¬ 
tain  coiispieuoiis  types  and  exhibits  seen 
at  the  meetings  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
tlm  feminine  idea  of  gardening  was  to 
go  about  in  bewitching  Japanosy  gowns 
wi:h  a  long,  white  canvas  apron  annex 
and  above  it  all  a  wide-brimmed  suffrage 
hat  of  straw.  Then  to  plan  beauteous 
floral  effects  on  fine  country  estates  and 
to  sport  with  dainty  beribbonod  garden 
tools  and  a  garlanded  wheelbarrow. 
Tiles'1  were  society  women  whose  whole¬ 
some  and  harmless  outdoor  fad  is  garden¬ 
ing.  JTominont  and  influential  they 
Were  of  course.  There  were  others: 
women  who  work  hard,  on  salary,  as 
gardeners  ami  supervisors;  women  who 
are  trying  eagerly  and  tirelessly  to  make 
a  country  home  and  to  dig  out  a  living 
from  the  soil.  A  few  seemed  to  lie  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  looking  for  some  of  the  finer 
and  more  unusual  ideas  in  relation  to 
country  life.  Discussions  took  a  wide 
range.  Neatly  everything  was  applaud¬ 
ed  with  zeal,  but  most  questions  were 
asked,  it  seemed,  when  there  was  some 
such  problem  as  what  kind  of  plant  to 
use  for  a  border,  or  how  to  move  or  to 
graft  evergreens,  or  what  is  the  most  or¬ 
namental  kind  of  marker.  Considerable 
interest  was  shown  in  rose  culture.  The 
recommendation  of  the  president,  Airs. 
Frauds  King,  of  Michigan,  regarding 
the  four  best  hardy  roses  may  be  of 
wider  interest.  They  were  Hr.  Van 
Fleet.  Silver  Moon.  Mary  Lovett.  Wyeh- 
moss. 

A  large-hearted,  large-minded  woman 
from  Southern  Massachusetts  told  of. the 
school  garden  work,  and  how  a  judicious 
mixture  of  flic  schoolma’am  and  the 
mother  plan  of  management  had  trans¬ 
formed  stupid,  mischievous  boys  into 
hustling,  enthusiastic  young  gardeners 
who  banked  $35  to  $’200  each  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  still  attending  school,  and  of  these 
apparently  unpromising  boys  captured  a 
share  of  the  State  prizes.  Anyhow,  they 
learned  to  respect  rights  in  property. 
“Boys  who  have  nothing  more  than  a 
dozen  tomato  plants,  learn  to  realize 
wliat  it  means  to  have  their  property 
meddled  with."  A  voting  lady  from  Con¬ 
necticut  told  in  lively  style  how  she  is 
making  an  impoverished  farm  of  20  to  30 
acres  pay  with  400  liens  ami  some  gen¬ 
eral  crops.  "But  it  does  not  come  like 
a  gift  from  above."  she  declared,  “blit 
as  a  result  of  patience,  ability,  hard 
work  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Not  watchful  waiting,  hut  watch¬ 
ful  working."  The  liens  pay  well  with 
the  general  farming,  wages  tend  to  Cat 
up  the  profit,  this  season,  she  says. 
Connecticut  farmers  are  suffering  un¬ 
usual  trouble  from  scarcity  of  fertilizers 
Delays  of  freight  on  the  railroad  had  in¬ 
terfered  with  farm  operations.  A  favor¬ 
ite  rotation  started  with  rye  in  the  Fall 
to  he  plowed  under  in  Spring,  then  oats, 
and  the  land  seeded  in  September  to 
wheat  and  Timothy  with  some  clover,  i 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and 
rhp  grass  was  mowed  for  two  years. 
Then  a  crop  of  corn  followed  by 
wheat.  More  of  this  lady’s  successful 
poultry  work,  later,  perhaps,  "Men  dis¬ 
like  to  work  for  women,”  asserted  an¬ 
other  observing  speaker.  "Thej  will 
work  better,  if  there  are  two  of  them  on 
the  same  job.  The  woman  farmer  must 
he  ready  to  tire  her  men  at  short  notice, 
and  do  the  work  liemd£,  if  necessary. 
A  woman  can  do  everything  but  the 
heavy  lifting,  and  can  make  it  a  success 
if  she  breaks  in  gradually.  The  pay  is 
almost  unbelievably  high  for  the  well- 
truined  and  well-equipped  woman.” 

It  was  noticeable  that  some  of^tbe  most 
businesslike  women  were  from  New  Frig- 
land  towns.  Airs.  Susan  H.  Howard  of 
Stone  ham,  Alasw,.  lias  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  a  good  fam¬ 
ily  living  from  three  fertile  acres,  and 
she  thinks  success  is  well  in  sight.  She 
does  it  with  bees,  fruit  and  vegetables; 
everything  sold  to  high-class  eon. sum-  ■ 
ers.  Iler  husband,  a  city  worker,  had 
turned  the  little  farm  over  to  her  man¬ 
agement.  with  the  understanding  that  1m 
was  to  leave  the  unwholesome  city  job  j 
whenever  a  living  was  in  sight  from  farm 
sources  alone.  They  set  out  (reaches  and 
plums,  and  these  are  bearing  a  little 
fruit  now.  Between  the  rows  of  trees 
they  set  800  currants,  and  the  crop  finds 
easy  sale.  Also  raspberries  for  which 
there  is  plenty  of  call,  and  more  are  be¬ 
ing  set.  Twenty-four  tons  of  squashes 
were  raised  where  not  over  eight  tons 
were  expected,  and  a  Winter  storehouse 
was  contrived  by  boarding  up  a  veranda 
and  admitting  enough  warm  air  from  tin- 
furnace  cellar  to  prcveul  freezing.  Sliip- 
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ments  to  Boston  were  made  in  January 
and  February,  some  of  which  averaged 
20  pounds  per  squash,  by  the  ton.  Amo- 
mobile  folks  are  good  customers.  The 
bees.  30  t<«  40  hives,  are  the  main  feat¬ 
ure.  and  have  been  so  well  managed  that 
Mrs.  Howard’s  services  are  in  demand 
as  a  teacher  and  lecturer.  g.  b.  f. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— New  York  City  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  extensive  tapping  of  tele¬ 
phone  wires  by  the  police  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence.  Much  indignation  has  heen  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  violation  of  privacy.  Ala.vnr 
Mitchel,  in  a  public  statement,  says  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  protect! no  of 
the  community  against  the  commission 
of  crime  that  the  police  should  use  this 
powerful  weapon  for  crime  detection. 

During  an  attack  by  strikers  on  the 
plant  of  the  Ansonia  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ansonia,  Conn..  May  111,  one  striker  was 
killed  and  four  others  seriously  injured. 

Three  companies  and  (he  band  of  the 
New  Mexico  National- Guard  regiment  of 
infantry  have  appealed  to  Gen.  Fnnstnn 
to  have  the  regulations  set  aside  under 
which  they  have  been  called  out  for 
service  with  the  regular  army  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  American  border  from  Mexican 
raiders.  Their  excuse  is  that,  ouly  25 
per  cent,  of  their  number  can  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  Fourteen  men  opt  of  one  company 
of  tbe  Texas  National  Onard.  11(5  en¬ 
listed  members  of  which  have,  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  respond  to  the  call,  have  put 
up  the  plea  that  their  families  arc  desti¬ 
tute  and  cannot  spare  them. 

The  largest  claim  for  reparation  over 
presented  to  the  Interstate  t’onimerco 
Hum  mission  was  filed  recently  by  the  Del¬ 
aware.  Lackawanna  and  Western  Coal 
Company.  It  is  for  $8811.771,  said  to  be 
for  excessive  charges  on  shipments  of 
anthracite  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields 
to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
other  States,  The  petition  states  that 
the  commission  after  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
vestigation  decided  that  the  freight,  rates 
on  anthracite  were  excessive  nml  ordered 
reductions  which  became  effective  on 
May  1,  and  the  claim  for  repn  rati  onceov¬ 


ers  payments  made  at  tlm  excessive  rate 
for  two  years  prior  to  Alay  1,  when  the 
new  rates  went  into  effect.  The  coal 
company  was  formerly  controlled  by  the 
railroad  and  at  present  many  of  tbe  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  coal  company 
are  also  officers  or  directors  of  the  rail¬ 
road. 

Of  320,700  immigrants  admitted  into 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
September  30  last  05,028  indicated  New 
York  State  as  their  intended  residence. 
The  alien  population  of  the  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  5.000.000  persons.  These  aliens 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau 
of  industries  and  immigration  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
alien  insane  and  criminal  State  depend¬ 
ents  the  bureau  recommends  that  steps 
be  taken  to  effect  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  the  Federal  Government,  sliall  reim¬ 
burse  the  State  for  its  expenditures  to 
maintain  such  dependents,  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  admission  of  immigrants. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  and  38  in¬ 
jured  and  Kemp  City.  Okla.,  eight  miles 
east  of  Denison,  Tex.,  was  wiped  off  the 
map,  .May  20.  by  a  tornado  which  swept 
a  path  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and 
five  miles  long  in  the  Kemp  City  section. 
Only  three  small  dwellings  remained 
standing.  This  is  the  second  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  the  little  town  of  300  in¬ 
habitants  has  been  visited  by  a  tornado. 
Eight  were  killed  in  the  town,  while  the 
other  victim,  a  child,  was  crushed  in  the 
collapse  of  ifs  father’s  home  just  across 
the  lied  River,  in  Texas. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  bill  of 
Senator  Flon  R.  Brown  signed.  Alay  10. 
by  Gov.  Whitman  is  intended  -as  tbe  first 
step  by  file  State  to  prepare  for  the  in¬ 
flux  of  immigrants  at.  the  conclusion  of 
the  European  war.  The  measure  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  bureau  of  farm  settlement  "to 
promote  the  settlement  of  immigrant 
farm  laborers.”  The  new  State  law  calls 
lor  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  the 
bureau  bj  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  lie  necessary.  As  tbe  first  step  Com¬ 
missioner  Wilson  will  communicate  with 
the  Consuls  of  various  countries  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  and  demonstrate  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  New  York  in  agriculture. 


.Time  3,  191G, 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  bold  its  seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Washington.  I>.  C..  September  S 
and  0.  in  room  42-43  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Museum.  Horticul¬ 
turists,  nurserymen  and  the  general  (nib- 
lie  are  invited  t*>  attend.  The  associa¬ 
tion  will  offer  the  following  prizes  this 
year:  Butternut.  $5  first.  $5  second.  $2 
third  and  five  of  $1  each.  Black  walnut, 
shngbark  and  shell  lurk  hickories,  north¬ 
ern  pecans,  hazels.  Japanese  walnuts  and 
hybrid  nuts,  for  each  $5  first.  $3  second. 
$2  third.  In  addition  the  following  con¬ 
ditional  prizes  are  offered:  For  a  hazel 
nut  of  pure  American  origin  that  can 
compete  with  the  imported  filbert.  $50. 
For  a  shngbark  hickory  better  than  those 
now  being  (iropagat  i  d  $25.  For  a  north¬ 
ern  pecan  better  then  those  now  being 
propagated  $10.  Tim  secretary  is  W.  C. 
Doming,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  plants 
by  mail  lias  been  extended  to  include  all 
growing  or  living  plants,  seeds  and  other 
plant  products  for  propagation,  except, 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  that 
the  term  “field  seeds"  includes  only  seeds 
of  cereals,  grasses  and  other  annual  farm 
crops  and  does  not  include  bulbs  and  tu¬ 
bers. 

A  "war  settlement’*  warrant  for  $068, 
signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W. 
G.  AicAdoo.  was  received  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  Alay  21.  by  the  heirs  of  Samuel 
li,  Pipes  in  payment  for  15  Missouri 
mules  wh)ch  the  Government  requisi¬ 
tioned  from  him  in  the  Civil  War.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  collect  for  the  in  it  1  os  had  heen 
made  by  I’ipes  for  10  years,  according  to 
attorneys  for  the  claimants.  Pipes  died 
at  Butte  <ix  years  ago. 

A  New  Koine.  Wis.,  farmer  has  taken  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  to  furnish  that  organization  with 
200  crows.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
determine  which  kind  of  eroWs  are  de¬ 
structive. 

The  New  England  Fair  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Sept.  4-7,  offers  premiums  for 
junior  exhibits  by  boys  and  girts  and  live 
stock  judging  by  boys,  the  age  limit  be¬ 
ing  18  years.  Entry  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  secretary.  B.  Durell,  405 
Alain  Sr..  Worcester.  Mass. 


If  Others  Prefer  CASE  There  Must 
Be  Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Most  men  who  buy  threshing  outfits  demand  Case. 

We  build  and  sell  each  year  more  rigs  then  the  next  three  concerns 
combined.  This  means  that  the  safe  way  for  you  is  to  join  the  majority  and  to 
buy  the  one  threshing  rig  which  has  won  practically  universal  approval. 


Why  Men  Prefer 
Case  Threshers 

The  all-steel  construction  of  Case  thresher- 
is  absolute  insurance  against  fire,  wind  and 
water.  The  frame  is  solidly  constructed  «f 
steel  channels.  There  •?  m»  danger  of  warp¬ 
ing  and  getting  out  of  line. 

You  grain  growers  or  threshennen — voq 
who  need  a  threshing  outfit — must  insist  up  :i 
a  Case  separator,  because  it  saves  the  grain 
and  operates  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  big  cylinders  of  Case  separators,  with 
their  steady  motion,  are  thorough,  so  that  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  do  not  stop  thresh¬ 
ing — damp  and  wet  grain  is  handled  easily. 


Th .  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
ihe  World  Over 


Why  Men  Prefer 
Case  Engines 

The  chief  reason  is  that  every  owner  can 
depend  utterly  upon  the  ability  of  his  Case 
steam,  kerosene  or  gasoline  engine  and  his 
Case  separator  to  work  from  morn  till  night — 
or  any  number  of  hours — without  wasting 
any  time. 

And  better  is  this  tnro-fcld  economy:  (1) 
Case  engines  have  won  top  place  because  of 
their  simplicity  and  dependability,  (2)  Case 
threshers  get  all  the  grain  there  is  to  be  gotten. 

In  the  past  74  years,  Case  has  tested  out  all 
kinds  of  power  for  agricultural  use.  Today  we 
sell  the  three  final  types,  in  steam,  kerosene  or 
gasoline  classes. 


Owners  of  Case  threshing  rigs  have  nearby  and  continuous  service  facilities. 
You  run  no  risk  in  the  busy  harvest  season,  for  parts  and  repairs  are  ever  handy. 
Write  for  our  thresher  catalog — it  tells  the  story  complete.  Study  it  before  you  buy. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  (FOV&^“D)  722  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Supremacy  has  long 
belonged  to  CA  S  E 
Threshing  Outfits 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  Sll) 

At  noon  everybody  bought  coffee  and 
pies  or  doughnuts  from  the  baker's 
wagon.  Mrs.  Frost  and  Hazel  were  en¬ 
joying  a  lunch  brought  from  home,  and 
they  talked  to  me  in  a  neighborly  way 
about  the  weather  and  the  sale,  as  I 
si  rolled  up  with  my  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich.  They  had  dainty  food,  and 
each  item  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper.  A 
little  three-cornered  sandwich  of  thin 
white  bread  and  preserved  meat,  which 
they  offered  me.  tasted  pretty  slick.  1  can 
tell  you. 

‘’Do  you  learn  to  make  such  things  in 
the  city  school?"  I  inquired  of  Ilazel 
Frost,  intending  to  joke. 

‘'Sure  they  do."  she  returned.  "Father 
thinks  the  new  things  I  learned  to  make 
at  the  Plimmons  Institute  are  the  only 
part  of  the  course  that’s  of  any  use. 
When  he  grumbles  about  so  much  time 
wasted  on  books  and  music  and  lectures 
J  make  him  something  he  likes,  and  he 
stops  finding  fault. 

"I'm  taking  a  course  in  cooking,  too,” 
I  declared,  "all  on  the  experimental'  plan, 
but  I’m  afraid  my  results  wouldn’t  score 
one  hundred  at  your  school  tests.” 

“Poor  lmy!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frost. 
“How  you  must  suffer.” 

•‘O,  I  don't  know:  I  never  felt  so  well 
and  strong  in  my  life.  The  air  upon  the 
hill  is  great  for  t lie  digestion.  I.nt  it’s  no 
place  of  luxury.  Some  day  when  you 
wish  to  appreciate  your  home  comforts 
more,  you  might  come  over  and  see  how  a 
chap  has  to  shift  for  himself.” 

“Perhaps  T  will,  thank  you."  she  an¬ 
swered  kindly. 

Then  she  asked  about  my  plans,  and 
my  Uncle  Ed  and  Lena.  Ilazel  talked 
about  her  school  experiences.  It  was  al¬ 
together  the  most  pleasan!  chat  and  the 
only  unlonesome  noon  hour  I  had  enjoyed 
for  weeks.  During  the  day  I  talked  with 
many  people  of  the  town  and  began  to 
feel  slightly  less  an  outsider  that  after¬ 
noon,  I  drove  home  with  old  Cockle- 
joint  attached  to  the  souud  but  some¬ 
what  marred  wagon,  and  conveying  the 
hens  and  as  much  of  my  holdings  as  I 
could  pile  on.  while  the  old  co'w  followed 
slowly  at  the.  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  tied 
around  tile  base  of  her  horns. 

Now  came  busy  days  on  tlie  hilltop, 
with  everything  to  he  done  at.  once,  so  it 
seemed.  I  called  on  the  local  builder 
again,  and  made  a  trade  for  more  of  his 
second-hand  lumber.  I  made  him  take  in 
payment  some  of  the  big  oak  and  chestnut 
trees  in  my  little  wood  lot,  the  timber  to 
he  cut  and  hauled  to  mill  at  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  made  a  Summer  shelter  for  my 
old  horse  and  cow  by  cutting  some  poles, 
putting  a  few  boards  and  covering  the 
roof  by  tying  on  plenty  of  boughs.  Poor 
old  creatures,  hut  they  seemed  to  thrive 
well  enough  on  the  ample  grass  and 
browse,  and  probably  their  quarters  were 
less  rough  to  (hem  than  my  own  were  to 
me.  My  hens  stayed  in  a  lean-to  against 
the  animal  shelter.  It  was  mostly  roof 
and  the  old  chicken  fencing  I  had  bought 
at  the  auction.  I  made  nests  and  feed 
troughs  of  the  old  boxes.  Here  came  my 
first  income,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  eggs. 
The  liens  had  nearly  free  ranges  and  feed 
expenses  were  quite  small.  They  were 
more  than  paying  their  way,  as  it  was  the 
time  of  year  when  any  sort  of  a  hen  with 
a  decent  chance  will  lay  pretty  well.  I 
soon  had  some  of  the  hens  sitting  on  eggs. 
Meanwhile  I  was  finishing  off  m.v  house, 
using  part  of  my  keg  of  greeu  paint  on 
tin*  old  boards,  and  puting  on  a  roof  of 
thick  prepared  felting. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  Rorsixo  Day. 

Sometimes  ill  my  mind  I  divide  my 
early  farm  life  into  two  parts,  one  while 
I  was  plugging  away  as  best  I  could  iu 
m.v  own  light,  and  the  other  after  I 
went  to  my  first  great  farm  meeting.  It 
was  a  rousing  day  for  a  young  man.  I 
was  at  just  the  right  stage  of  progress 
to  take  deep  impressions.  It  was  not  so 
much  what  was  said  in  a  practical  way. 
1  might  have  read  just  as  good  things 
in  books,  I  suppose.  It  was  the  men 
themselves. 


IT  may  have  come  to  your  notice  that  The  Maxwell 
Motor  Company  does  not  base  its  entire  advertising 
appeal  upon  the  speed  of  a  motor  or  the  foreign  lines 
of  a  body,  or  genuine  leather  upholstery,  or  the  social 
distinction  of  its  patrons — to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  feature  of  the  Maxwell  Car. 

It  is  the  Maxwell  policy  that  no  essential  unit 
of  the  Maxwell  shall  dominate  Maxwell  Character 
as  embodied  in  the  car  and  expressed  in  Maxwell 
advertising. 


2 


i 


The  motor,  the  chassis,  the  frame,  the  axles,  the 
spring  suspension,  the  electrical  equipment —  all  the 
factors  in  Maxwell  Character  —  have  been  designed 
and  manufactured  for  a  single  fundamental  purpose 
— to  create  a  harmonious  and  efficient  unity. 


All  the  essential  Maxwell  parts  are  designed  by  us 
and  manufactured  by  us  to  contribute  their  full  share 
to  the  achievement  of  the  maximum  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  safety,  service  and  economy. 


There  is  no  one  important  or  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Maxwell;  it  is  just  the  Maxwell  Motor  Car — 
designed,  manufactured,  sold  and  kept  running  by  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Company. 


Brief  Specifications  —  Four  cylinder  motor:  cone  clutch  running  in 
oil;  unit  transmission  (3  speeds)  bolted  to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle; 
left-hand  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread.  103"  wheelbase;  30  x  31 
tires;  weight  1,960  pounds.  Equipment  —  Electric  Head-lights  (with 
dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair 
top  with  envelope  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision, 
double-ventilating  windshield;  speedometer:  spare  tire  carrier;  demount¬ 
able  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service  —  16  complete 
service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents  —  so 
arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within 
12  hours.  Prices  —  2-Passenger  Roadster,  $035  ;  5-Passenger  Touring 
Car,  $655.  Three  other  body  styles. 


(To  he  continued) 
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OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


As  one  field  after  another  showed  re¬ 
sults  from  lime,  farmers  became  con- 
=JJ  vineed  of  the  need  of  liming,  and  the 

,  practice  is  now  spreading  all  over, 
on- 

n _  A  LOSING  Game. — Years  ago  a  share 

U  of  the  wealth  of  Western  New  England 
lino  went  np  the  river  to  Canada — carried 
,lt;  away  by  the  hands  of  French  and  In- 
ro  din  ns.  For  the  past  century,  and  pnr- 
,j  ticnlarly  since  onr  Civil  War,  the  great 
rise  wealth  of  this  section  has  been  flowing 
,.(WS  down  the  valley — on,  on  with  the  river 
vi>]j  to  the.  ocean.  Part  of  it  has  stuck  in  the 
large  towns  in  the  valley,  but  most  of  it 
lias  gone  out  to  the  great  social  whirl- 
pool  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  which 
n‘f  sucks  in  men  and  dollars  with  irresistible 
power.  The  manhood  and  the  money 
from  this  section  have  gone  down  the 
river,  taking  the  soul  and  the  soil  of  the 
section  with  them.  Now  and  then  a 
nn0  rich  man  comes  back  and  builds  a  great 
11  b  Summer  house  where  lie  can  sit  and  see 
i,rs  the  glittering  stream  pass  by.  and  the 
':l^r  interest  on  the  investments  come  back 
10W  to  help  earn  more,  but  all  these  years 
the  valley  has  worked  too  hard  at  the 
^,e  principle  that  a  farm  is  a  good  place  to 
1PW  make  a  dollar  but  a  poor  place  to  invest 
m  s  it.  Ask  any  Vermont  man  who  lias 
md  gray  in  liis  hair,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened  if  Vermont  people  had  kept  their 
,,,r'  money  at  home  and  invested  it  in  good 
'"V  roads,  limestone,  home  factories  and  a 
l'1'  s  dozen  other  needs  which  are  now  nppnr- 
"Ir  ent.  They  will  tell  you  that  farm  wealth 
the  -would  now  be  doubled.  There  would  be 
fol-  K)0.000  more  people  in  the  State,  and  the 
cm.  problem  of  the  hill  towns  would  be  set- 
’^s  tied.  Here  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  as 
ght  well  as  elsewhere  it  is  the  disposition 
of  father’s  dollar  which  seems  to  decide 
the  actions  of  the  second  generation. 
'  is  They  will  chase  father’s  dollar  over  the 
ng,  hill  or  stay  at  home  with  it.  It  was 
of  Vermont  money  sent  out  "West  from  those 
to-  little  farm  towns  which  helped  make 
en-  Iowa  and  T’Mjmm  land  worth  $300  per 
to  acre — ami  reduced  many  a  Vermont  acre 
ills  to  $25. 

hut  Farm  Bureaus. — At  Windsor,  Vt„ 
llP_  was  held  the  animal  meeting  of  the 
ly  seen.  Corn  for  the  silo  and  grass  for  ‘Windsor  County  Farm  Bureau,  and 
hay  •wei«?  the  chief  crops.  Most,  of  the  ulllUy  0f  these  things  were  in  mind.  Tt 
rami  lur Tings  were  area  tir  ed  in  groups  was  a  good  meeting — about  75  sound. 
— the  house  being  connected  with^  the  srl,sible  men — most  of  them  farmers  by 
barn  by  comfortable  closed  sheds.  1  here  occupation,  and  every  one  owning  a 
was  no  wading  through  drifts  or  si  and-  ffirm  Fivo  V(,irs  .,go  it  would  have 

ing  in  the  wind  in  -order  to  reach  the  been  impossible  to  get  any  such  cotn- 

harn.  According  to  Toother  <  osgisoc  pfU)y  together  to  discuss  the  farm  situa- 
these  farmers  must  all  lx-  prosperous,  for  t  wMl  libenil  intelligence.  Now  they 
there  was  always  a  big  wood  shed  stuffed  fnny  to  realize  ilie  need  of  or- 

full  ot  dry  sjdit  fuel!  It  always  seejned  ’g-inization.  A  man  in  New  Jersey  necd- 
to  me  that  the  old-time  New  England  ,,,]  two  Vermont  products — one  was  a 
farmer  had  a  poor  idea  of  beauty  in  marble  slab  for  a  gravestone  and  the 

building  his  farmhouse.  He  just  put  up  otllflr  mapie  svrup  fffl-  his  children.  Bfi- 
a  big  square  box  of  a  hofts  just  about  a  ••,.], ^e”  mm  i  hasty  with  hg- 
as  handsome  as  a  coffin,  with  just  about  ,m.-s  he  investigated  and  found  that  if 
as  much  ornament  as  tlx-  tails  on  a  ]1(,  bought  the  marble  the  Vermont  pro- 
Quaker  s  coat.  I  he  young  folks  arc  duo#rs  would  receive  CO  per  cent,  of 

changing  that.  Some  Of  these  old  square  w)i;lt  h..  ]  when  bo  bought,  the 

boxes  have  porch  and  bay  or  dormer  sv  nip  yf  retail  the  actual  producers  tp- 
wimlows.  all  painted  and  bright,  until  C(,ivcd  about.  30  per  cent,  of  what  be 
they  look  as  pretty  as  Mother  does  "hen  pjlj(]  One  industry  was  closely  orga li¬ 
the  girls  come  home  from  school  and  izril  the  other  was  not.  This  man  de¬ 
practice  their  arts  on  her  hair  and  dress!  to  make  a  concrete  gravestone, 

ECONOMIES. —  T  saw  a  few  tilings  which  .while  his  children  compelled  him  to  lmy 
made  me  think  of  boyhood  days  in  the  the  syrup!  TVben  you  think  that  out 
Capo  Cod  country.  Out.  behind  the  barn  and  apply  it  you  have  pretty  much  the 
the  garden  was  being  started-  The  hens  whole  financial  story  of  the  upper  Con- 
run  at  largo  now,  and  there  was  no  gar-  netjtieut  Valley.  Farming  must  ho  made 
den  fonoo.  So  they  plant  the  seed  and  more  like  the  marble  industry—  closely 
then  lay  brush  from  birch  trees  over  organized  for  producing  and  selling,  and 
them.  This  "ill  keep  the  hens  off  until  keeping  more  of  its  capital  at  home  for 
the  plants  are  so  large  the  hens  cannot  improved  equipment  and  purchasing  pow- 
desti-oy  them.  Tlc-n.  if  the  liens  come  or.  That  is  what  is  coming  to  this  see- 
and  pick  the  tomatoes  open  the  boy  can  (ion.  Thousands  of  beautiful  Summer 
stone  them  or  the  women  can  run  out,  homes  and  holds  will  bo  built  on  the 
shake  their  aprons  and  call  “shoo!”  hills  along  the  river,  bringing  labor  and 
after  which  the  farmer  will  hear  a  few  better  home  markets.  In  future  years 
remarks.  My  memory  is  good  and  lm-  these  homes  and  hotels  will  be  as  famous 
man  nature  rarely  changes.  It  would  as  the  castles  along  the  Rhine,  and  even 
seem  strange  to  a  Western  man  to  see  far  hack  from  the  river  farming  will  he 
the  way  some  of  these  farine  -  go  out  stimulated  anew  and  improved  as  better 
into  a  good  meadow  and  plow  a  piece  roads  stretch  out  among  the  hills.  Tt  is 
for  potatoes.  It  may  be  a  long  narrow  surely  coming,  and  the  Farm  Bureaus 
strip  j>r  a  zig-zag  shape  with  many  corn-  can,  if  rightly  managed,  have  more  to  do 
ers.  In  one  farm  I  saw  ;wo  men  plow-  with  organizing  and  directing  the  forces 
ing  with  oxen,  one  drove  -and  the  other  of  agriculture  than  any  influence  which 
held  the  plow,  and  they  must  have  had  has  yet  been  started.  They  are  to  do  a 
plenty  of  time  for  thought  as  the  slow  work  which  the  colleges  cannot  hope  to 
brutes  -toiled  on.  Somewhat  near  the  do.  Why,  these  75  earnest  men  who  met 
other  extreme  of  farming  was  seen  on  fhe  at  Windsor  last  week  could  change  the 
next  farm,  where  a  farmer  was  driving  agricultural  thought  of  one-fourth  of 
a  team  of  Jbig  gray  horses  to  a  lime  Vermont  if  they  c-onld  have  wise  leader- 
spreader.  It  was  good  to  see  that  white  ship  and  follow  it  like  drilled  soldiers, 
streak  across  the  dark  plowed  ground.  But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space. 
The  lime  wave  has  rolled  far  up  this  Later  I  want  to  tell  of  what  I  call  wise 
valley,  and  during  the  -past  five  years  leadership  and  faithful  soldiers. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


summertime 


You  grow  your  grain  (or  profit. 

Wasteful  threshing  means  that  both 
grain  and  profit  are  being  thrown  away. 

Buy  or  Hire  a  Red 
River  Special 

To  do  your  threshing  this  year,  and 
get  all  of  the  grain  that  you  raise  and 
all  of  the  profit  that  it  will  bring. 
Everything  that  will  do  fast,  clean  and 
perfect  threshing  is  to  be  found  in  this 
machine:  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  Man 
Behind  the  Gun,  the  Beating  Shakers, 
all  are  there  to  take  all  of  the  grain 
from  the  straw. 

The  patented  features  of  a  Nichols- 
Shepard  Red  River  Special  will  alone 
thresh  and  save  more  grain  than  other 
machines  can  secure  with  their  entire 
mechanism. 


Cambineljiisimsy 
3nd  tecieltion 
Enjoyed  by  all 
the  family 
See  California's 


fams  £  orchards 
Visit  San  Diego  he 
posiOon^Yosemite 


and  fourisPsleepei- 
economy  with 
pmoaal  escort. 

To  California  only  $72. 50  round  trip 
from  Chicago,  $70  from  5t.  Louis  and 
$60  fro  m  Missouri  River.  On  sale  May  i 
to  Sept.  30 ;  final  limit,  Oct.  3 1 .  Still 
lower  fares  June  9  to  16  and  July  23  to 
30 ;  final  limit,  two  months.  Excursion 
fares  from  other  points  also. 

THRESHING  MACHINERY  Calif  ornia  I1.13  a  delight  ful  summer  climate — cool  by 

the  .sea  nrni  in  mountains — right  time  to  see  grim  j 
1 1  ops.  In  vineyards  and  orchards  one  finds  de¬ 
licious  grapes,  apricots,  poaches,  figs  and  Valencia 
oranges-  Berries  and  melons  come  early;  almonds 
and  pears  come  later.  Harvesting  wheat  and  culling 
green  fields  of  alfalfa  are  other  June-July  activities. 
Personally-conducted  parties  in  tourist  sleepers 
enable  you  to  make  the  journey  iu  comfort  and 
with  economy. 

Fred  Harvey  meals  and  lunches — good  eats — low 
cost.  ‘Write  me  fur  full  details  of  land  seekers'  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  especially  ask  for  that  “Farmers’ 
Special  ”  picture  book. 

C.  L.  Seagraveg,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A  ttjiixon,  Topeka  A-  Santa  Fe  Rg. 
SOldRailway  Exchange,  Chicago 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


’Best  for  the  farmer  who  desires  to 
thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  well  as 
the  man  making 
a  business  of 
threshing.  /•Aa 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  A In.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing,  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam,  gasoline 
engine  or  tread  power.  Made  in  four  sizes  and 
various  styles.  We  also  make  ensilage  cutler, 
corn  shellers,  etc.  Sena  for  our  catalog  today 
and  learn  all  about  our  line  of  threshers  and 
other  machinery. 

Eilis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


I  your  soil  an  1  crops, 

1  Send  for  Booklet — Free 

The  American  Agricultural 
j®\  Chemical  Co. 

Njjpv  New  York.  Baltimore,  Pl.il.idel- 

pfcia,  Buffalo.  Cincinnati,  A 
NgN.  Cleveland,  Detroit, 

Boston,  etc. 


with  a  COLT 

Ask  tor  Cata-Ni^  Njjt  W  ood  Beam 

ioc.  no.  274.  'wSk  Cultivator 

Thu  special  1 1* 

sJuipc  t».*pth  ctif.  m 

the  wm?d»  Hose  , - ~  tz-A-  —  ^ 

fL.-  hi!!  and  u’  ' 

do  not  cove  r  %  vV  ^  \  — «r  > 

the  crop  with  .  \  \  \\ 

uceurI  verviro. 

Men)  vs  h ••  I  ftiMiiiihed  if  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


BROWN  FENCE  BARGAIN  BOOK 


AND  FENCE  SAMPLE 


Send  nameonpo*- 
tal.  New  catalog 
quotes  factory  pr>- 

ciw,] He  per  roil  unJ 

fVeiglit  propaia.  Snmfilel 

The  Brown  twice  S  Wire  Co.,  Oetrt.  59 


A  SMALL  OUTLAY 

THAT  ^pjirjj»giin_^^ 

SAVES  A 

lot  _ _ 


Capacities  as  low  as  40 
bushels 


IT’S  CHEAPER  TO 

go  your  owrt 

TH  RESHIMS 


On  Skids  or  Trucks 


This  thresher  is  just  your  size,  particularly  if  you're  raising'  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We 
can  prove  that  it  will  save  you  money.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  light  in  weight  which 
makes  it  easily  handled.  Very  durable — lasts  for  years.  A  small  in¬ 
vestment— big  returns.  Five  tiaes  from  20  to  120  bushels  per  hour. 


We’v.-Wn  l.uilillnjr  Tlimslieis  fur  tr.y,  „rs.  Thny’vr  nil  Ikmmi  Imn.’Ktlv  l.r.:H-S<i  *VIinp- 
ini? the*  111 t lu  lltin^tj  in  tia*  Gray  l.lnt:.  M  tny  c*uihti>.bt*,il.-  l  .rmt**s  K_tv.»  v.t!ilvrt  u.s  a- 
b«»u!  tlie  Unfl  st-rvit  o  hy  Ccuy*n,  Kuad  wh*t  tb**y  A-^y.  VV'ribo  tu-dwy  tor  lull 

intoriualiou  and  C:itulo|t;.  li  a  fiet. 


Horse  Powers.  Saw 
Machinesand  Gasoline 


0UTI1  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Lightest  Known  Wood 

The  picture  at  Fig.  318  shows  side  by 
side  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  wood 
known  in  the  world.  The  two  samples 
are  accurately  balanced  on  a  pair  of 
scales  so  that  we  may  see  the  .  bulk  re¬ 
quired  of  the  light  wood  to  offset  an 
equal  weight  of  the  heavier.  The  lighter 


Heaviest  and  Lightest  Wood.  Fig.  318 

sample  is  known  as  Falsa  wood,  and  is 
described  in  a  garden  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Missouri  T'.otanieal  Harden.  The 
tree  is  known  scieutifiea ily  as  Oehroma 
l.agopu.s  and  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Ihunbaceae.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
silk  cotton  tree  and  grows  throughout 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
It  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  in  I’orto  Rico.  The  trees  grow  to 
lie  about  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
There  are  various  names  for  the  wood,  as 
corkwood,  floating  wood  or  lauero.  It  is 
probably  the  lightest  known  wood. 
The  picture  shows  two  pieces  of  wood 
and  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  thick- 
mss,  lint  the  Balsa  wood  is  It)  times  the 
length  of  the  ironwood.  The  following 
table  shows  the  weights  in  pounds  per 
c-iibic  foot  of  various  American  woods 
for  comparison. 

Common  Scientific  Weight.  Lhs. 

Name  Name  Per  Cu.  Ft. 

UiiIku  Oi.'lirolim  t.am'i'Us .  7.3 

I’mlt  (from  cnrk  oak.  (jnm-ns  Culler) .  13  7 

Mis.vmn  eorl; wood  l.eiluorisi  llnridann .  C  l 

White  | line  I’uiu*  Blivlm* . ' .  2'! ,7 

(Mln)im  la  tel  pa  sitfelmn .  2ii  2 

Cypress  Taxodium  lUatli’hiiin . 2X0 

Diimihis  lit  -T’Kiitiilotsupu  inucrmiiita .  32. 1 

Svi-floiore  I’liiutanus  niTiiieutalls . 

He. I  nak  Ijiioiviu  uihra .  .  10  ", 

Maple  Aver  Hari’iiaroiii . . .  . .  43.0 

Iaoipleaf  pin.  1'imis  pnlustris .  11.  li 

Mahocaiiy  -Swlctenni  Mnlingoni .  4"  0 

. . Usl-  Iliibiniu  Pseudo  Acacia .  43. 1 

White  oak  -  quercnis  alba .  Hi  X 

Hickory —Caryn  alba .  54  2 

I.;\e  oak-  QtlffOllS  virgiiiiaiia .  00,3 

Irmdoirk  Kuculyiitus  leuuoxylon .  70.3 

l.lcnum  i  Itac-Oiialacmn  sanctum .  71.0 

Klinuy  Dlnspyi'US  Bhcnus .  70  0 

iJlack  iroiiwoiiil  -ICrupiedcndron  ferreum .  81  0 

'rhi'  Balsa  wood  is  used  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  paraffin  for  making  the  float¬ 
ing  parts  of  modern  life  preservers  ami 
fur  lift  rafts.  It  is  also  employed  by 
the  Government  for  making  floating  at¬ 
tachments  to  ocean  signals,  and  also  for 
the  linings  of  refrigerators  and  tireless 
cookers.  The  ironwood  is  used  for  rud¬ 
der  posts  on  ships  and  some  other  places 
where  a  very  strong  wood  is  required. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  bow  some  of  our 
common  American  woods  compare  in 
weight  and  strength  with  the  ironwood. 
It  is  probably  the  heaviest  and  strongest 
wood  known. 

Columbian  Raspberry 

A  oa inter  here  is  trying  to  get  farmers 
ti>  grow  the  Columbian  raspberry,  a  pur¬ 
ple  cap.  lie  says  growers  in  Xew  York 
Stale  have  discarded  blackcaps  for  these 
purple  enps ;  which  are  claimed  to  have 
all  (lie  good  finalities  of  both  red  and  black 
raspberries.  Is  tlo  re  anything  in  it V 

Benton.  Mich.  w.  K.  p. 

You  can  be  assured  there  is  “everything 
in  it"  so  far  as  the  popularity  id'  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  berry  is  concerned.  The  canner¬ 
ies  throughout  the  Western  New  York 
fruit  belt  have  practically  ceased  putting 
up  the  black  raspberry.  When  as  a  boy  I 
“picked  berries"  during  the  school  vaca¬ 
tion  the  blackcap  was  at  its  best  in  this 
section.  It  practically  dominated  the 
berry  field,  but  its  resistant  qualities  to 
bush  plant  diseases  proved  feeble,  and 
after  a  varied  experience  many  large 
growers  rearranged  their  land  to  other 


crops.  The  canneries  no  doubt  would  to¬ 
day  receive  the  fruit  if  the  growers  fur¬ 
nished  it,  hut  New  York  growers  find  it 
more  satisfactory  and  profitable  in  every 
way  to  crop  the  Columbian  and  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  the  Cuthbert  variety. 

The  Columbian  plant  is  hardy,  will 
grow  under  conditions  not  always  most 
favorable  and  yields  regularly  and  well. 
The  berry  is  large,  tempting  to  the  eye 
and  pleasing  in  taste.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  secure  harvesters  with  this 
berry.  I  am  not.  familiar  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  drying  the  Columbian  berry,  the 
dealers  here  in  evaporated  fruits  buying 
the  dried  blackcaps  from  other  districts. 
But  with  canneries  convenient  I  should 
say  that,  sufficient  outlet  is  furnished  by 
them  to  care  for  all  the  crop  at  a  profit¬ 
able  margin  to  the  grower.  Contracts  are 
made  here  by  the  preserving  plants  on  a 
basis  of  from  five  to  six  cents  per  quart 
for  the  fruit  delivered  to  the  cannery. 
While  this  is  much  under  the  price  paid 
for  Cuthberts  the  large  berry  and  the 
heavy  yield  per  bush  make  a  satisfactory 
average  to  the  grower.  a.  it.  pclver. 

New  York. 

Oriental  Sycamore  for  Shade 

I  have  been  advised  to  get  an  Oriental 
sycamore  for  a  quick -growing  shade  tree. 
Can  ymi  tell  me  anything  about  it,  or 
can  you  tell  me  of  any  better,  or  as 
good?  w.  G.  T. 

Saugerties,  X.  Y\ 

The  oriental  plane  (sycamore)  is  a 
beautiful  large  spreading  tree,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  orie  of  the  choicest  ornamental 


trees  in  cultivation.  In  congenial  soil  it 
is  a  rapid  grower,  but  is  naturally  com¬ 
pact  iri  habit  of  growth,  seldom  push¬ 
ing  out  large  unbalanced  limbs  like  our 
native  (occidcntalis )  plane.  A  little  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  shortening  in  the  limbs 
and  side  branches,  while  the  tree  is 
small  enough  to  admit  of  it,  will  cause 
the  top  to  grow  more  compact  than  if 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  aud  will  be 
helpful  in  preserving  tin  symmetrical  form 
of  the  tree  for  many  years  after  all  prun¬ 
ing  must  cease  by  reason  of  size,  making 
pruning  no, longer  practicable.  K. 

Repairing  Decaying  Trees 

We  have  two  trees,  a  maple  and  a  pine, 
that  were  injured  and  arc  likely  to  die. 
A  few  years  ago  the  maple  tree  was 
tapped  for  its  juice,  and  now  that  same 
outlet  possesses  a  decayed  space  of  about 
one  square  foot.  The  bark  of  the  pine 
tree  was  removed  from  its  trunk  but  the 
tree  shows  no  sign  of  decay.  What 
suggestions  can  you  give  us  for  remedy¬ 
ing  these  trees.  L.  c. 

Brant,  X.  Y. 

During  the  Summer  season  when  the 
flow  of  sap  in  the  maple  free  is  not  so 
active  as  it  is  in  the  Spring,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  remove  from  a  decayed  portion  of 
the  tree  the  rotted  wood.  After  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  cavity  thus  made  lias  been 
coated  with  creosote  or  some  other  equal¬ 
ly  good  wood  disinfectant,  this  cavity 
may  be  filled  with  any  sort  of  material 
which  will  exclude  air  and  moisture  from 
the  cavity  and  thus  prevent  further  de¬ 
cay.  After  the  filling  is  inserted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  cambium  tissue, 
the  active  part  of  the  tree  immediately 


under  the  hark,  to  push  the  woody  tissue 
over  the  surface  of  a  cavity,  it  will  he 
only  a  comparatively  short  time  before 
the  bark  has  completely  covered  the 
wood.  Concrete,  wood  blocks,  oakum  and 
aSplialtuin  blocks  may  be  used  for  filling 
the  cavity.  In  small  decayed  portions  of 
pine  trees,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
decayed  tissue  only  and  then  coat  the 
surface  with  tar,  omitting  the  filling  for 
the  cavity. 

Controlling  Locust  Sprouts 

Is  any  method  known  to  science  by 
which  I  can  rid  my  lawn  of  locust 
sprouts  that  persist  in  coming  up  around 
the  stumps  of  my  two  big  locust  trees 
that  1  had  enr  flown  last  year?  I  can 
easily  kill  them  wherever  the  lawn  mower 
can  run,  hut  not  among  the  roots  of  those 
immense  old  stumps.  E.  A. 

Ashville,  X.  Y. 

The  locust  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  the 
roots  often  remaining  alive  and  active 
for  years  after  the  tree  has  been  out 
down.  As  long  as  the  roots  remain  alive 
they  will  persistently  send  tip  sprouts, 
and  about  the  only  way  to  keep  them  un¬ 
der  control  is  just  as  persistently  to  keep 
them  cut  down.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
manage  it.  as  the  roots  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  destroying  treatment  that  might 
he  applied.  As  long  as  there  is  even  a 
small  portion  of  a  live  root  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  troubled  with  sprouts  from  it, 
but  if  every  sprout  is  cut  down  promptly, 
as  soon  as  noticed,  the  roots  will  sooner 
nr  later  succumb,  in  fact  much  sooner 
than  they  will  if  sprouts  are  cut,  only 
after  they  have  attained  some  size.  ic. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

Wo  believe  flint  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  preenution  untl  admit  the  ad  vertisi UC  of 
reliable  Imnses  olil.v.  Bln  In  make  doitblv  nut»‘,  "o  w  ill  make  irpod  any  Inns 
to  paid  subscriber-  ‘Ustu.ined  by  I  l'UM.iiiif  any  deli  berm  I-  swim.  Her.  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  iiusteinllnir  ad vertisottii  iris  in  nnr  eolninip.  and  any 
sneli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  olien  called  ttpcm 
to  ad  i  list  dilTereuees  or  mistakes  between  mn  suhaeribeis  and  in  meat, 
respoitsibli  lioitKcs,  wtietlir-T  mlvertiser:  ..!  not.  We  willingly  n-r  mu  Rsiod 
ofticek  to  this  end.  but  such  eases  -houM  nm  be  confused  with  ilisbonest, 
t ranstictioni}.  We  protect  fnibsynbciv  turnin'!  rogues,  but.  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt'  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  dotuplniill  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  i  in nnact ion.  and  to  identify  it  you  should  mention  The  HcitM,  New- 
Yorkeu  when  writing  flic  mi  voriiser. 


NO,  we  have  no  chip  on  our  shoulder,  but  we  do 
want  to  bear  from  the  following  parties: 

1.  The  man  who  finds  everbearing  strawberries  a 
good  commercial  proposition  for  tbe  fruit  alone. 

2.  The  well-to-do  farmer  who  can  afford  to  buy 
bis  own  garden  seeds  and  yet  asks  for  and  accepts 
(be  free  seed  graft  and  will  justify  it. 

3.  The  man  who  sells  produce  through  commission 
houses  or  makes  long  shipments  and  will  claim 
openly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-oent 
dollar! 

* 

THE  Australian  wheat  crop  for  101.1  was  the 
largest  ever  known.  While  the  world  needed 
(his  wheat  there  were  not  ships  enough  to  cany 
it  away.  In  order  to  save  the  crop  and  avoid  ruin¬ 
ous  ] traces  the  government  formed  a  "wheat  ixtol.” 
A  fixed  price  was  paid  for  the  wheat— the  govern¬ 
ment  raising  the  money  on  its  own  credit  and  on 
the  security  of  wheat  certificates.  In  (ills  way  100.- 
ooo.uoO  bushels  were  handled,  and  a  large  share  of 
if  still  remains  on  hand.  The  great  effort  of  the 
government  now  is  to  obtain  vessels  for  carrying 
the  wheat  to  Europe.  The  excuse  for  such  “pa¬ 
ternalism”  is  that  under  this  plan  wheat  grower* 
obtained  full  prices  for  their  grain.  Under  the 
usual  trade  conditions  the  speculators  would  have 
made  the  money  by  trading  on  the  necessities  of  the 
growers  and  holding  for  high  prices. 

THE  latest  seed  fake  is  "Titanic”  wheat.  The 
claim  is  that  this  wbeat  was  brought  from 
England  by  one  of  the  survivors  off  the  unfortunate 
Titanic  disaster!  That  is  what  (hey  call  "good 
dope”  to  suggest  that  a  pa  sseiurer  on  a  sinking  ship 
would  save  this  valuable  wheat  and  let  all  his 
other  properly  go  down.  This  wonderful  variety  is 
to  yield  7,00b  to  one !  It  seems  to  be  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  old  "Alaska”  wheat  which  was 
exploited  some  years  ago.  It  is  of  course  a  false. 
We  hope  the  big  illustrated  weeklies  will  not  fall 
for  it  as  they  did  for  Alaska,  “booming”  it  so 
that  exploiters  were  enabled  to  pick  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers.  No  reader  of  Turn  II.  N.-Y.  will 
fool  with  "Titanic”  wheat,  for  he  might  far  bet¬ 
tor  throw  his  money  into  the  ocean.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  shown  up  "Miracle”  or  “Marvel¬ 
lous”  wheat  It  is  a  plain,  ordinary  strain.  Noth¬ 
ing  remarkable  about  it  except  the  way  it  has  en¬ 
abled  the  boomers  to  graft  suckers  on  wheat  plants! 

* 

YOU  are  likely  to  receive  a  letter  from  some 
business  man  or  government  official  with  the 
following  stamped  near  the  signature: 

“Dictdted  hirl  nut  rend  hii  Mr.  Smith.” 

Many  of  our  readers  have  such  letters,  and  they 
write  to  ask  what  it  all  moans.  ^  Very  few  public 
or  business  men  write  their  own  letters.  They  dic¬ 
tate  or  talk  an  answer  which  is  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  a  stenographer,  who  then  copies  it  on 
a  typewriter*.  Then  the  man  reads  it  over  and 
signs  it  after  any  needed  correction.  He  is  thus 
able  to  care  for  10  times  as  much  correspondence  as 
he  could  if  he  used  a  pen  or  did  it  all  himself.  Now 
this  sentence  stamped  on  the  letter  is  meant  to 
show  that  while  the  responsible  party  formed  tli-e 
letter  he  did  not  sign  it  and,  not  having  read  it, 
does  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  not!  It  is 
often  worse  than  that,  for  some  people,  in  order  to 
avoid  responsibility,  read  the  letter,  stamp  on  these 
words  and  let  some  clerk  sign.  Then,  should  there 
he  any  question  about  it,  they  can  always  evade 
responsibility.  We  know  of  cases  where  this  is  done 
deliberate!}  in  order  to  make  such  evasion  possible. 
It  is  a  humbug  which  ought  to  he  stopped  among 
public  men.  When  farmers  write  for  information, 
as  they  have  a  right,  to  do  they  want  solid  personal 
opinion  which  some  reliable  party  will  stand  for 


over  liis  own  signature.  This  stamped  evasion  takes 
all  the  reliability  out.  of  the  statement — for  the 
letter  may  have  been  written  by  some  uninformed 
clerk. 

* 

HERE  arc  two  notes  which  came  almost  in  the 
same  mail : 

No.  I. 

As  a  former  Now  York  business  man,  familiar  with 
business  conditions,  1  estimate  that  eggs  ought  to  re¬ 
tail  for  table  use  at  $1.10  to  $2  per  dozen  to  return  the 
farmer  for  his  investment  and  labor  as  milch  as  the 
average  business  man  with  n  similar  amount,  invested 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  his  money  and  his  services  in 
conducting  his  business.  I  endorse  very  heartily  your 
attitude  on  the  "baek-tu-the-land"  movement,  and  your 
".‘il-eent  dollar”  hammerings,  also  your  exposing  the 
false  allurements  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  preach¬ 
ments.  ,T.  0.  PRESCOTT. 

Connecticut. 

No.  IT. 

T  am  very  tired  of  all  this  talk  about,  the  31-eont. 
dollar.  There  is  no  such  thing  anyway.  Farmers  get 
all  that  is  coming  to  them.  Let  them  go  on  improving 
their  farms  and  growing  larger  crops,  and  let  these 
industrial  subjects  alone!  A,  V. 

These  two  men  both  renew  their  subscriptions — • 
cue  does  it:  because  lie  wants  to  support  the  31- cent 
dollar  campaign — the  other  because  he  admits  that 
we  give  the  most,  practical  help  in  fanning.  One 
man  is  a  farmer  who  farms  with  It  is  own  hands 
and  lias  to  live  on  what  there  is  left,  after  tlve 
middlemen  sell  his  goods.  Tbe  other  man  has  a 
little  place  worked  by  others,  hut  makes  most  of  his 
living  at  a  government  job.  So  far  as  liis  own 
"farming”  goes  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
large  his  dollar  is.  lie  farms  mostly  with  his  mouth 
and  a  fountain  ]  mi !  That  is  about  all  we  need 
to  say  about  these  two  notes.  We  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  farmer  who  sold  any  goods 
1hrough  commission  men  who  would  find  fault  with 
the  31-eem  dollar  campaign.  Find  us  one  and  we 
will  guarantiee  that  he  makes  nil  or  most  of  hit? 
living  at  some  outside  job,  that  be  has  some  special 
privilege  or  “rake  off,”  or  else  does  most  of  his 
farming  with  his  month  and  a  lead  pencil  ! 

•ii 

THE  following  Is  a  sample  of  the  headlines  now 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers: 

FEAR  FARMERS  IX  POLITICS. 

Insurance  Men  ’Warned  of  "Wave  of  Communistic 

Legislation.” 

Pioi.AOEU’inA.  May  23.  Fearing  extinction  of  their 
business  as  the  result  of  a  "wave  of  oomnjuamtie  legis¬ 
lation”  insurance  men  of  every  line  are  combining  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  tide. 

Wo  do  not  believe  that  insurance  men  aw  going  to 
try  to  imitate  Mrs.  Partington,  who  undertook  to 
sweep  the  ocean  hack  with  her  broom.  Last  week 
we  sa  w  where  a  company  of  loan  and  money  brokers 
had  "resolved”  against  the  Land  Hank  and  all  rural 
credit  bills.  Go  hack  and  haunt  through  30  past  cen¬ 
turies  and  yon  cannot  find  one  in  which  certain 
classes  of  people  did  not  "resolve”  in  just  this  way 
whenever  the  farmer  made  an  effort  to  Improve 
condition.  It  is  always  “communistic  legislation” 
v  lienevor  farmers  start  out  to  make  fair  regulation 
of  the  size  of  the  dollars  they  take  in  and  pay  out. 
Up  to  the  present  time  efforts  to  improve  farm 
conditions  have  been  regarded  by  the  interests  as  a 
sort  of  joke — or  at  best  something  to  lie  bought,  off. 
Now  they  begin  to  know  better,  for  the  past  few 
years  have  shown  that  farmers  and  country  people 
are  at  last  in  dead  earnest.  As  far  as  communism 
or  selfishness  in  political  life  go,  no  class  in  the 
country  will  he  fairer  or  more  patriotic  in  settling 

great  questions  than  our  fanners. 

* 

THAT  big  “Spelling  Roe"  at  tin*  New  York  State 
Fair  is  already  a  popular  tiling  among  the 
country  people  of  the  State.  All  the  counties  are 
interested  and  several  seem  to  have  sclcc-ted  their 
champions  already.  We  believe  it  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  at  the  fair.  As  is 
iow  well  understood  (lie  local  schools  will  com¬ 
pete  to  select  the  county  champion,  and  these  champ¬ 
ions  will  meet  at  Syracuse  for  the  State  contest. 
We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  part  at  least  of  the  con¬ 
test  will  consist  of  written  words.  The  ability  to 
spell  orally  is  not  of  much  importance  in  the  actual 
business  of  life  except  as  it  trains  memory,  quick 
thinking  and  self-confidence.  It  is  when  we  write 
out  the  words  and  present  them  to  the  eye  that  we 
•betray  our  weakness  or  show  our  strength  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  a  letter  is  weakened  in  its  appeal  by 
a  few  misspelled  words.  That  Is  why  these  spell¬ 
ing  contests  should  consist  partly  or  largely  of 
written  exercises.  This  State  contest  is*a  fine  thing 
— one  of  the  best  yet  suggested. 

* 

The  Hoard  of  Trade  issued  the  “Blossom  Hay”  cards 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  out-side  world  to  our  prosper¬ 
ous  and  pleasant  community.  We  took  visitors  around 
the  town,  gave  them  all  tile  apples  they  could  eat  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  many  advantages  of  the  place 
for  residence.  This  comprised  the  “celebration.”  The 
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purpose  in  view  was  to  Induct  people  to  locate  among 
ns  and  help  develop  the  possibilities  of  our  location. 

(  HAS.  F.  WATTS. 

MIL  WATTS  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Littleton.  .Mass.  You  will  find  a  note  about, 
this  on  page  *32.  We  just  print  this  to  show  what 
cue  New  England  town  did  in  the  way  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Tt  reads  like  a  display  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  some  of  those  Western  fruit  towns.  Yet  lmw 
simple  it  was.  It  was  effective  because  it  was  sim¬ 
ple,  and  every  visitor  went  off  with  the  Lisle  of  a 
Littleton  apple  on  his  tongue.  That  will  surely 
pull  him  hack  once  at  ere.  This  country  is  now  so 
large  that  the  average  man  -r  the  average  com¬ 
munity  cannot  hope  to  attract  attention  without  ad¬ 
vertising  in  some  way.  Fora  petition  is  constantly 
try  ran;  to  put  a  basket  over  your  light,  and  you  must 
kick  it  off  if  you  expect  the  light  to  shine  before 
men.  Littleton  looms  large  as  the  home  of  Bald¬ 
win  and  McIntosh  ! 

* 

NEXT  week  wo  Khalil  print  a  clear,  strong  story 
of  the  great  Ghicago  milk  war  by  TL  IS.  Swiff, 
president  of  the  Milk  IVodhrcetW  Association.  Mr. 
Swift  says  in  sending  the  article: 

“/  burr  hud  m<ir>ft  rrnumrstm  fur  of  the 

Milk  ProdnrcrtC  4 nmnaU'O’n  fifth t  hut  bw  hud  to 
rrfiixr  them.  fTWs  npportifmihH  of  hllrnft  ovr  Morn 
:.n  Tbr  /’.  -Y.-Y.  i/.v  ac-rp-hrl  <,,•»•••  r.,f  ij,r  s3-and  for 

<;  fair  dial  Tin  7?.  X.-Y.  has  oUto >/*  tnk-nnf' 

* 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  ■Ktatenumt  that  the  majority 
of  women  in  our  iosene  assyluras  ••si*e  farmers*  wives?  If 
this  Ik*  true  why  should  we  encourage  our  hoys  to  stay 
oji  the  farm  and  run  a  big  chance  of  sending  their 
wives  to  the.  insane  asylums?  The  above  statement 
was  made  here  in  Hart  at  a  farmers’  meeting  several 
works  ago  by  au  ex-Congressman.  lie  also  told  ns  wo 
must  soon  double  onr  production,  but  did  not  say 
what  for.  1  suppose  for  the  benefit  of  middlemen  and 
raihviads.  w.  w. 

Michigan. 

HERE  is  no  truth  in  the  statement.  Tt  lias 
Leon  proven  a  lie  time  and  again.  We  collect¬ 
ed  the  figures  and  showed  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  insane  women  came  fivun  the  cities  and  small 
towns.  The  larger  proportion  came  from  the  little 
towns  and  villages — not  from  farms.  Your  ex-Cim- 
gressman  is  either  a  fraud  or  a  fizzle  if  he  goes 
about  talking  in  any  such  way.  At  least  it  is  a 
good  thing  the  .people  put  an  "Ex"  on  him.  though 
there  are  plenty  more  in  Congress  as  ignorant  as 
he  is.  Naturally  such  a  nmn  would  advocate  the 
“two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  He  probably  believes 
that  farmers*  wives  ought  to  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  they  rsov  do — as  a  core  for  insanity.  Onr  favor¬ 
ite  punishment  for  such  blowliards  would  lie  to 
fasten  them  to  some  old.  rundown  farm  without  cap¬ 
ital.  poor  tools  and  small  credit,  and  make  them 
pay  the  mortgage!  When  they  did  that  they  would 

le  mellow  enough  to  go  to  Congress  1 

* 

The  spirit  iri  which  you  received  my  mild  kick  seems 
t<*  be  Hint  shown  in  most  matters  by  The  K.  N'.-Y.,  for 
which  its  subscribers  are  to  be  congratulated,  v.  a.  it. 

IIIS  man  pointed  out,  what  he  though  was  a 
misstatement  in  The  TL  N.-Y.  After  a  little 
thought  we  agreed  with  him.  and  1  old  him  so. 
Thereupon  lie  offers  to  help  obtain  Hie  evidence  to 
put  the  matter  right.  Now  The  R.  N.-Y..  like  all 
other  papers,  will  sometimes  make  mistakes  of 
judgment  or  of  statement.  Such  things  are  un¬ 
avoidable  in  the  rush  of  journalism.  Our  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  he  right,  and  when  our  people  c*ome  and 
point  out  an  error  we  accept  their  criticism  in  good 
spirit,  and  thank  them  for  it.  Sometimes  people 
come  with  lather  harsh  language  and  say  wo  are 
all  wrong.  When  we  analyze  their  evidence  we  find 
that  they  are  simply  offering  au  opinion.  Because 
they  hapjien  to  think  differently  they  say  others 
must  lie  wrong.  We  confess  that  we  have  never 
found  it  worth  while  to  argue  with  such  people. 
Tline  are  a  few  of  them  in  the  country,  and  we 
grant  them  the  right  of  their  opinion  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Brevities 

Now  the  problem  is  how  to  make  tlie  poison  stick  to 
the  apple  trees  in  tins  wet  season. 

You  never  can  make  the  hog  believe  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sward.  He  knows  hotter  after  a 
taste  of  grass. 

Ix  11)14  this  country  produced  $172,600,5*7  worth 
of  wire  in  addition  to  what  the  politicians  worked  out 
by  wire-pulling. 

The  South  African  Alfalfa  crop  is  reported  short. 
Farmers  may  even  have  to  come  to  America  for  part, 
of  their  supply. 

Severai,  readers  ask  what  they  can  use  to  kill  out 
bad  patches  of  "devils  paint  brush”  in  then*  pastures. 
Salt  is  advised  by  the  wise  men.  hut  it.  must  not  he 
"salt  whit'll  has  lost  its  savor.” 

Western  Canada  has  adopted  prohibition,  and  ties 
will  soon  make  great  breweries  and  distilleries  idle. 
It  is  now  suggested  that  t he.se  big  plants  he  used  for 
making  industrial  alcolioj  to  he  used  as  rued,  and  thus 
save  the  coal  hill.  Why  not? 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


ot  bracing  lumber  or  strips  used  in  each  carload  of 
cherries.  This  expense  coupled  with  the  necessary 
labor  amounts  to  2c  per  box.  The  bulk  of  shipments 
are  made  to  New  York  via  freight,  the  freight  rate 
being  from  17c  to  18c  per  box.  Might  to  10  days  are 
consumed  in  the  transporting  of  a  carload  of  cherries 
from  California  to  New  York  City.  There  is  one  large 
California  shipping  association  shipping  by  express  ex¬ 
clusively  at  an  additional  cost  of  from  17c  to  20c  per 
box.  The  express  rate  on  carloads  is  about  ode  per 
box.  The  early  varieties,  when  carloads  arc  not  avail¬ 
able,  are  shipped  in  pony  refrigerators  which  contain 
12  boxes.  Thin  is  transported  across  the  country  in 
about  six  days  at  a  cost  of  about  5oc  per  ,box.  This 
charge  includes  the  icing  en  route  of  this  small  re¬ 
frigerator. 

In  the  height  of  the  cherry  season,  New  York  City 
receives  from  30.000  to  12.000  boxes  per  day.  Lust 
year  California  growers  sold  201, M0  boxes  of  cherries 
in  the  New  York  market  at  a  gross  income  of  $237,- 
168. < 0.  Montana  growers  sold  3.719  boxes  at  a  gross 


The  egg  trade  has  stiffened  just  a  little  during 
the  week,  l’rices  run  from  23e  to  27c  for  white  and 
22c  to  20c  for  brown.  Of  course  it  requires  uniform 
size  and  high  quality  to  reach  the  top  quotation.  In 
our  quotations,  it  will  he  noted  that  one  case  of 
eggs  sold  for  27c.  They  were,  of  course,  fancy,  hut 
this  is  the  only  quotation  in  the  city  where  eggs  are 
quoted  for  same  day  at  27c.  Wo  have  said  before  and 
we  repeat  now  that  these  quotations  of  the  Department's 
sales  are  the  only  absolutely  true  and  reliable  records 
that  have  ever  been  issued  by  a  receive)-  in  the  New 
York  market,  outside  of  other  published  auction  sales. 

The  publication  of  these  sales  and  prices  is  forcing 
honest  quotations,  and  as  the  volume  increases,  they 
will  force  correct,  quotations  by  the  ‘‘price  currents'’ 
regularly.  The  argument  is  that  tit"  quotation  of  these 
high  mark  prices  causes  other  shippers  of  poorer  goods 
to  he  dissatisfied.  Of  course  the  truth  is  that  the  real 
effort  of  low  quotations  is  to  cause  returns  for  best 
grades  at  average  prices  and  in  that  way  to  discourage 
producers  in  the  shipment  of  fancy  goods. 

On  Thursday  the  market  was  fixed  by  the  dealers  for 
live  poultry  at  21  the.  This  was  official  for  the  week. 
The  Department  made  a  high  record  in  sale  for  22T> 
cents  for  fowl. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  May  27tb.  3.916; 

EGGS. 

1  case  . $  .27 

14  case  duck  eggs . 27 

1  case  duck  eggs . . 2.7 

3  2.'»  eases . 2(5 

77  rases  .  .' . 25 V’ 

98  eases  . t  .  . .  .27 

24  eases  . 

147  cases  . 24 

4  cases  . 2d 

1  cases  . 2214 


This  year  in  New  York  State  the  promise  is  for  a 
large  cherry  crop.  The  California  crop  is  light  anti 
Eastern  growers  should  realize  good  prices.  The  New 
York  State  cherry  is  of  superior  quality,  hut  as  usual 
the  Western  fruit  carries  in  better  condition  and  with 
its  superior  pack  attracts  buyers.  < Lowers  are  already 
looking  aroxihd  for  an  outlet.  They  are  generally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  provisions  being  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  develop  the  greatest 
possible  consumption  in  the  New  York  City  market. 

The  plan  is  to  assemble  the  cherries  at  one  place  in 
the  city  and  hold  early  morning  sales.  If  the  volume  is 
large  enough  this  will  attract  the  buyers  for  out  of 
town  trade  and  also  the  large  buyers  for  the  1  1.000 
push  carts  and  peddler  wagons  of  the  city  besides  the 
buyers  for  local  stores.  It  is  also  planned  to  popular¬ 
ize  the  State  cherry  by  telling  consumers  of  their  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  suggesting  the  many  ways  they  may 
be  used  in  the  home  and  on  the  table.  In  other  words, 
everything  possible  will  lv  done  to  effect  a  large  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cherries  at  the  least  possible  expense  of 
delivery. 

The  Mate  growers  will  hardly  adopt  the  California 
box  because  of  its  expense  and  the  extra  labor  of 
packing.  The  quart  and  pint  box  is  satisfactory  in  the 
New  York  trade,  with  a  preference  for  the  former.  The 
cherries  are  of  course  picked  and  packed  with  stems 
attached.  As  these  boxes  are  filled  from  the  top  the 
facing  of  (he  basket  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  flat,  box  which  is  filled  from  the  bottom.  For 
best  results,  however,  the  box  should  he  faced  on  top 
with  all  stems  turned  downwards  and  the  top  layer  at 
least  generally  of  uniform  size.  These  should  he  packed 
in  gift  crates  and  if  coining  from  a  distance  should  be 
shipped  in  iced  cars. 

Of  course  care  should  be  taken  to  pick  when  the 
cherry  has  attained  just  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness 
to  carry  to  best  advantage.  All  defective  and  stemless 
cherries  should  he  discarded.  No  cherry  showing  ir¬ 
regularity  of  form,  insect,  sting  or  other  defects  should 
he  allowed  to  go  into  the  basket.  Buyers  cannot  exam¬ 
ine  every  basket,  and  if  they  find  one  basket  with  de¬ 
fective  cherries  they  protect  themselves  by  concluding 
that  the  shipment  contains  many  such  and  the  price 
varies  accordingly.  Defective  berries  need  not.  cause 
a  loss  of  sale,  but  it  is  sure  to  cause  a  lower  price  than 
the  perfect  pack. 

Large  quantities  of  inferior  quality  of  cherries  come 
every  year  from  the  West  and  are  absorbed  in  the  New 
York  market  at  good  prices.  Lot  us  make  an  effort 
this  year  to  see  if  we  cannot  develop  an  equally  large 
output  for  the  State  cherry.  The  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  every  facility  for  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  that  the  agencies  for  the  California  shippers  en¬ 
joy  and  if  the  cherries  are  shipped  in  good  condition 
in  large  volume  and  steady  supply  they  will  find  a  ready  Information  from  the  Northwest  indicates  that  the 
sale  at  satisfactory  prices,  Browers  who  have  cherries  recent  frosts  in  that  section  played  havoc  with  the 
to  market  are  invited  to  write  the  Depart- 
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A  Pony  Refrigerator  Crate  for  Cherries 


income  of  $2,737.80.  The  average  total  cost  of  pick¬ 
ing.  packing,  loading,  transporting  and  the  selling  of 
these  cherries  is  about  (511c  per  box.  Last  year  the 
average  price  received  by  the  California  grower  was 
about  M.l  I  per  box. 

California  cherries  are  sold  exclusively  al  auction 
in  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
The  accompanying  picture  is  a  box  of  cherries  taken 
from  a  car  received  in  New  York  on  May  19th,  391(5. 
This  variety  is  the  Black  Tartarian  and  graded  12- 
row.  There  were  1 5 4  boxes  of  this  pack,  variety  and 
quality  which  sold  for  $1.90  per  box.  Black  Tartar- 
inns  in  this  same  car  sold  as  low  as  $1.60  per  box  and 
as  high  as  $4.77  per  box,  the  average  for  the  entire 
car  being  $1.90  per  box. 


POVT.TKY. 

1  box  poultry.  33  lbs . 

2  coops  old  cocks.  SS  lbs . 

1  coop  chickens.  20  lbs . 

1  coop  fowl,  4i.‘{  lbs . 

1  doz.  squabs  . 

1  coop  chickens,  lit  ]hs . 

1  coop  chickens.  22  lbs . 

320  Ihs.  old  rocks . 

44  lbs.  fowl  . 

303  Ihs.  broilers  . 

3(5  Ihs.  chicks  . . 

42  lbs.  fowl  . 

177  lbs.  fowl  . 

947  lbs.  fowl  . 

IIS  lbs.  old  codes . 

72  lbs.  fowl  .  .  . 

7  lbs.  old  cocks 


PKESSEP  -MEATS 

2  calves,  ISO  lbs . 

2  livers,  heads,  etc . 

2  calves,  217  lbs . 

2  calves.  289  lbs . 

1  calf,  OS  lbs. . 

Liver  . 

1  calf,  98  Ihs . 

1  calf,  105  lbs . 

Liver  . 

1  calf,  101  lbs . 

Liver,  etc . 

1  calf,  SS  lbs . 

1  calf,  101  Iks . 

Liver,  etc.  . 


lies 


VEG  ETA  BI.ES. 


TJ5  i  4  baskets  lettuce 
M 12  baskets  lettuce 
30  bags  potatoes  . 
2  barrels  rhubarb 
1  doz.  hunches  a 
1  basket  lettuce 

20  hunches  rhubarb. . . . . . 

2  hags  potatoes  . 

1.  hbl.  potatoes*  . 

4  bids,  potatoes  . 

•5  hhls.  potatoes  . 

1  hbl.  potatoes  . 

1  hbl.  potatoes  . 

1  hbl.  potatoes  . 

IS  crates  tomatoes  . 

7  baskets  radishes  . 


A  Box  of  California  Black  Tartarian  Cherries 


MU  IT. 

1  crate  strawberries,  basked  . . . 
!)  boxes  canned  peaches,  per  dnz 
1(5  boxes  canned  peaches,  per  doz 
7  boxes  on nucrl  peaches,  per  doz 
4  hbls.  Baldwin  apples  . 

1  hbl.  Jonathan  apples  . 

2  hbls.  Jonathan  apples  . 

10  hbls.  Ben  Davis  . . 

3  hbls.  Fngraded  apples  . 

MTSCET.I.  A  NEOt 

12  lamb  skins  . 

2  lamb  skins  (clipped )  . 


“Handle  hoes  right.”  says  E.  F.  I).  “As  the  boy 
takes  his  first  hoe  in  hand,  see  that  he  places  his  hands 
to  have  best  control  of  it — with  thumbs  down.  Many 
a  man  T  have  seen  with  the  awkward  hold  of  thumb 
op  on  lower  hand  having  been  alb. wed  to  start  his 
hoe  habit  so  when  the  tool  was  first  given  to  him. 
Start  right,  and  so  keep  right;  in  this  and  other 
things.” 
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Z>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.Tune  IS,  1'JIG. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Hospitality 

Whether  my  house  is  dsrlc  or  bright, 

I  close  it  not  on  any  wight, 

Lest  Thou,  hereafter.  King  of  Stars, 
Against  me  close  Thy  Heavenly  bars. 

Tf  from  n  guost  who  shares  thy  board, 
Thy  dearest  dainty  thou  shult  hoard. 

’Tis  not  that  guest,  O  do  not  doubt  it 
But  Mary’s  Son  shall  do  without  it. 

-  From  the  Early  Irish 
* 

f T RRE  is  a  lemon  pie,  "something  dif¬ 
ferent,”  that  is  sent  us  as  a  favorite 
when  fresh  fruit  is  scarce:  Stir  together 
one  cupful  of  eold  water,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  one  level  tahlespoonfnl  of 
cornstarch.  Add  the  grated  yellow  rind 
and  jnire  of  a  lemon,  a  cupful  of  chopped 
raisins  and  a  part  of  the  lemon  peel 
chopped  fine.  Cook  all  together  until  the 
cornstarch  has  well  thickened,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  Prepare 
this  before  mixing  the  crust,  and  set 
aside  to  cool  until  that  is  ready,  then 
bake  with  an  upper  and  under  crust. 

The  recent  question  from  an  anxious 
mother  living  near  a  pond,  who  wanted  a 
dog  to  guard  her  little  ones  from  drown¬ 
ing,  brings  to  mind  an  incident  described 
in  a  very  delightful  hook  called  "Scented 
Isles  and  Coral  Gardens,”  by  C.  T>. 
Maekellar.  The  traveler  was  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  Malaysia,  when  accident  compelled 
him  to  take  passage  from  an  outgoing 
steamer  to  the  shore  on  a  Malay  sam¬ 
pan.  one  of  the  open  skiffs  much  used  in 
those  waters.  The  crew  consisted  of  a 
Chinese  woman  and  her  three  children, 
the  youngest  a  baby,  and  the  Scottish 
passenger  was  puzzled  to  notion  that  the 
baby  had  a  block  of  wood  firmly  lashed 
to  its  hack.  He  soon  learned  t lie*  reason, 
however;  when  the  baby  fell  overboard 
it  floated,  and  its  philosophic  mother 
fished  it  out  of  the  sea  with  a  long  pole 
having  a  hook  at  the  end.  Many  Chin¬ 
ese  live  their  whole  lives  in  boats,  along 
the  Chinese  rivers,  while  among  the  Ma¬ 
lays  the  "sen  gypsies”  are  almost  aqua¬ 
tic  in  their  habits,  so  in  either  case  a 
child  that  did  not  learn  to  swim  early  in 
life  would  have  scant,  chance  of  survival. 
All  through  the  Summer  boating  acci¬ 
dents  arc  common  everywhere,  and 
though  injury,  cramp  or  powerful  cur¬ 
rent  may  drown  a  strong  swimmer  it  is 
the  person  who  cannot  swim  who  en¬ 
dangers  himself,  and  also  those  who 
seek  to  rescue  him.  The  canoe,  ns  or¬ 
dinarily  handled,  is  a  risky  thing,  and 
it  is  a  wise  mother  who  decides  that  her 
girls  are  not  to  go  canoeing  until  they 

have  learned  to  swim. 

* 

Farmers’  Bi  i.t.ktin  No.  717,  issued 
by  the  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  last  March,  is  entitled  “Food  for 
Young  Children,”  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt. 
It  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  feeding  now  recognized  by 
(be  highest  authorities,  and  is  expressed 
in  housekeepers’  terms,  with  simplicity 
and  directness.  In  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  different  foods  and  their  val¬ 
ues.  a  number  of  recipes  are  given.  Farm 
mothers  will  find  tins  bulletin  helpful 
and  interesting,  and  it  should  he  read 
carefully.  Tts  price  is  five  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Ties  nr  neek-strings  of  picot-edged 
ribbon  about  an  inch  wide  are  slipped 
through  a  slide  of  gilt  gimp,  the  ends 
being  finished  with-tassels  or  bead  drops. 
They  cost,  HO  cents;  the  ribbon  now  re¬ 
tails  at  21  to  33  cents  a  yard,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  slide  and  drops 
from  materials  at  band,  if  one  is  handy 
at  such  work. 

Bicycle  skirts  are  again  advertised,  a 
divided  shape  that  may  be  used  f«>r  walk¬ 
ing.  The  bicycle  has  returned  to  favor 
once  more;  we  hear  that  it  has  been  a 
society  amusement  at  the  Southern  Win¬ 
ter  resorts,  and  bicycle  factories  are  said 
to  he  as  busy  as  of  yore.  Unfortunately, 
however,  too  many  pleasant  country 
roads,  ideal  for  bicycling,  are  too  much 
infested  with  automobiles  to  he  safe  or 
agreeable  for  the  wheel. 

Among  Summer  curtains  are  white 
muslin  in  pretty  designs  at  00  cents  a 
pair  and  upward;  madras,  white  uud 


valances  $2.00;  bed  sets  to  match  $4.50; 
novelty  net  curtains,  $1.05  the  pair  up; 
plaid  while  Muslin,  very  pretty,  $2.75; 
scrim,  hand-drawn,  with  Cluny  edge, 
$2.75. 

Swinging  ring  handles  are  a  feature  of 
new  umbrellas.  One  pretty  inexpensive 
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The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8624 — Nurse's  or  Work  Apron,  Smnll  84  ur  8I>, 
Medium  .‘IS  or  40,  I. urge  42  or  44  Hunt. 

8931— Infant'S  Sot,  Out*  mtr,  i-iiiisistlug  of 

lire  ,  Mini  W i'll | < | M" r , 

1 4 i-t fl — Apron  Pros*,  Smiill  .'II  or  8(1  Moillnni  38 
or  4ii,  l.nrge  12  or  44  Imxt,  Willi  Slmri  or  l.ong 
Sleeves.  . 

8716 — Infant’s  Sot..  One  Size.  Consisting  of 
il're  .  .  pel  l Iron t  uml  burrow  com.  Hftf.  Embroil!- 
cry  Hesigu 

831C — Work  or  Studio  Apron,  Small  .’ll  or  81!, 
Medium  .’IK  or  40,  I.ai-gn  42  or  44  IiiihI.  With 
High.  Hound  or  Square  Neck,  with  or  without 
slecvcu. 


8726— Rown  With  Tlireo-Pieoe  Skirt,  84  to  42 
hunt.  With  Hound  Neck  or  ITiomloett®  or  with 
\  -liiipi  d  Opening  and  Itevcro. 

8065— But  of  Capon,  Small  34  or  30.  Medium  88 
or  40,  Large  42  or  44  Imtd. 

8973—  BIouho  With  Bide  Cloning,  84  to  42  bust. 
Willi  Long  or  Three  Quarter  Sleeves. 

8948— Skirt  With  Panel  Front,  21  to  31  wni.'d. 
With  or  without  I'oehelH. 

8970— Double  Breasted  Coal.  34  to  42  lent. 
Wifb  or  without  Collar  uml  Applied'  Itox  f’ltiltH. 

892G— Four  Piece  Skirl,  24  to  84  wni  t,  With 
or  without  pookctB  and  with  or  without  shaped 
belt. 

8841—  Coat  and  Dross  Collars  with  Cuffs,  Ono 

Size. 
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style  has  a  ring  handle  of  silver  plate 
and  tip  of  sterling  silver;  others  have 
fancy  tips  and  loops  of  leather  or  silk 
A  candy-striped  pink  and  white  Irish 
linen  blouse  had  a  double  sailor  collar, 
the  lower  collar  of  the  striped  material, 
the  upper  one  of  white.  The  large  but- 


tonholcs  were  perpendicular,  which  is  a 
new  touch,  and  bound  with  white.  The 
price  of  ibis  blouse  was  $3.85.  There 
are  very  pretty  blouses  of  plain-colored 
linen  with  picturesque  collars  of  white 
pique,  and  also  of  jointed  linens  in  flor¬ 
al  stripes. 

The  extra  large  woman  need  not  fear 
that  she  can  only  he  fitted  by  a  made- 
to-order  suit  or  dress,  for  practically 
all  of  the  good  shops  now  keep  extra 
sizes.  4ft  to  51  bust,  These  “extras”  are 
made  very  simjdy,  with  lines  calculated 
to  reduce  the  apparent  size.  One  good 
model  recently  noted,  in  black  or  navy 
serge,  sizes  40  to  48,  was  $10.50.  I'rac- 
tically  all  styles,  except  those  designed 
for  misses  and  young  women,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  size  14.  which  used  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extra  size.  It 
though  the  American  woman 
larger  sizes  than  she  used  to. 
ers  are  ready  to  comply  with 

Khaki  color  in  crepe  faille 
style  in  men's  ties,  imported 
ro|»e.  They  cost  50  cents  in 
in-hands  and  how  ties. 

Among  muslin  underwear  showing  a 
touch  of  color  arc  petticoats  with  wide 
flounces  of  batiste  or  dotted  Swiss  with 
colored  scallops  or  embroideries  in  pink, 
blue  or  lavender.  Then*  are  new  night¬ 
gowns  with  military  braidings  in  color, 
and  tlie  newest;  of  high-necked  night¬ 
gowns  are  trimmed  with  frills  piped  with 
color.  High-necked  nightgowns  arc  not 
usually  regarded  as  frivolous,  but  this 
style  is. 

Various  styles  of  grass  hats  are  woven 
to  imitate  the  Wenchow  at  $1.05  and  up; 
also  peanut  straw  trimmed  with  rib¬ 
bon  baud  and  how  at  the  same  price. 
There  are  also  cretonne  bits  faced  with 
hemp  and  handed  with  a  silk  cord.  Some 
of  the  large  sailor  shapes  of  grass  are 
faced  and  trimmed  with  hemp  bond  and 
bow.  Angora  braid  at  $2.05  is  soft  and 
pliable,  making  a  very  desirable  shady 
bat.  These  sports  lints  are  made  in  all 
colors  to  match  the  season's  sweaters. 


seems  as 
comes  ia 
and  doal- 
her  needs, 
is  a  new 
from  Fti- 
liotli  four- 


HHiudi 


Liquid 
Muscle 

That’s  just  what 
Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye 

means  to  the  housewife. 
Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  with  mSG.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 
More  than  that 

BABBITTS  [urRI 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses — purifies— disinfects. 

Babbitt’*  Puro  Lyo  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
— 10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  now  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  IJrto  It.  —  How  to  Choose  It.” 


B.  T.  BABBITT 


NEW  YORK 


FROM  IMPORTER 
TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pound*  of  the  IiomI  eoflVo  you  ever  drank,  sent  on 
(thseliil tf  nod  unconditional  FREE  TRIAL  hy  paieel  post 
prepaid.  WMOLESAI  E  PRICE  II  you  like  II  nothing  to 

pay  if  yon  don't.  Writ*  tor  particular*. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Fresh  Broken  Crackers  WfeWAT-'tSi 

order.  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO  .  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Hose  in  Housecleaning 

ITow  few  housewives  realize  the  nll- 
n roll nd  helpfulness  of  Ibe  humble  garden 
hose !  When  Iho  vegetable  nr  flower 
gardens  require  attention  the  liose  is 
much  appreciated,  but  at  other  times  it 
is  forgotten.  At  boiiHoeleaning  time  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hose  may  do  excellent,  ser¬ 
vice  if  properly  directed  by  the  house¬ 
wife. 

Perhaps  its  use  is  best  known  in  wash¬ 
ing  outside  windows.  A  time  should  be 
chosen  when  the  windows  are  in  shade, 
as  sunshine  may  leave  spots.  Tf  much 
soiled  it  is  best  to  go  over  the  glass 
first  with  a  cloth  or  long-handled  brush 
and  water  containing  a  little  ammonia. 
Biuse  well  with  tile  hose,  and  when  dry 
the  windows  will  look  as  clear  as  though 
one  climbed  on  a  ladder  to  do  it.  If  the 
hose  washing  is  performed  weekly 
throughout  the  Summer  the  jiroliminary 
washing  will  not  be  necessary,  neither 
will  there  lie  any  comjdaint  of  the  meth¬ 
od  einjiloyed. 

The  side  walls  of  the  house,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  posts  of  the  porch,  will  also  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  the  hose.  \\  ash 
first  with  hot,  ftoaji.v  water  and  a  long 
handled  brush  for  a  stiff  broom)  and. 
instead  of  wiping,  rinse  with  the  hose 
and  plenty  of  water. 

Where  the  stephidder  must  be  used 
insure  your  own  safety  by  splitting  open 
two  short  pieces  of  liose  and  fastening 
to  the  ends  of  the  stephidder;  turn  them 
up  on  the  sides  of  the  supports  and  nail 
them  there.  This  will  jireyent  the  kI<*j>- 
laddor  from  slijiping. 

After  the  cellar  has  been  tidied  and 
swept  finish  Hu*  cleaning  by  washing  the 
walls  with  the  hose.  The  cellar  bottom 
too,  will  he  improved  by  a  quantity 
of  water  employed  with  considerable 
force.  If  the  laundry  drain  from  the 
cellar  becomes  clogged  Hu*  obstruction 
may  often  bo  removed  by  thrusting  the 
hose  nozzle  as  far  down  '  as  il  will  go 
and  turning  the  water  on  full  force. 
Vinegar  casks  having  a  sediment  on  the 
bottom,  may  he  thus  cleaned  after  a 
thorough  soaking. 

Even  the  furnace  may  be  better  for  t  bis 
heroic  treatment.  Kvery  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold  recognizes  the  fact,  that  soot- 
clogged  flues  seriously  impair  thfe  work¬ 
ing  of  the  furnace.  Brushing  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  method  of  cleaning  but  this  is 
not  always  sufficient,  and  at  least  ono 


Water  Supply 

for  FARMS 

and 

Country  Homes 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  1  2 

LUNT  MOSS  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mike  Your  Stream*  Do  Your  I’uinpin* 

Use  wafer  now  w.mtocj.  If  you  have  a 
supply  "1  l  gallon*  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  full  of  i  fret  or  more,  Install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

fU'iitti  oriffiO’”*  and  windmill*.  No  fr«*«*r,- 
fnjt,  uoiriuotiiiti.  ill  ti«  Attention .  f«wr«- 
puint  OVqr  U,ViM  In  o  ... ,  SnlMfncUon 
flmarnitteoti  One  n*vr  *  N«*v«r  mb‘««d 
u  Ntmkn  In  ■(  yonm.  ‘  *  f  i|i»ruU*n  witli  Htm*r  or  gniv- 

tty  lard,  r.vatrin  Write  today  f**i  ■  riotlotf  and  fr«*»  OfttUIiate. 


hut.  r.Notwr.  no  atw  Trinity  nidit..  WawYory  n 


Fill  It  Only  Once  A.Week 


Cluun  It  only  otirti  n  ynnr.No  wlrk  No  irlnitn  aloha. 
No  damrur  t’Von  If  rolled  around  in  utruw  Can’t 
oxplnd«.  Can’t  aplll,  IIoo  It  uroumi  barn*, 
row  mIhmIh,  rhlrkoti  hoimr«,  ctdlniq,  utQ.  Thu 

COLEMAN  CAS  LANTERN 

Mnk.*«*  ,»od  bunin  It*  own  gm*.  Civ*’*  !|<MJ  cumllo 
putti  r  of  fttrnhtf  ntendy  itffht.  Uuti’t  blnw  nut.  or 
jarout.  Mioloof  m-uvilv  riirk*  t»*dhru»i  i.Mic «<;l..lio. 
(turn  loiD*-*)  for  Kv.i  A  ik  yot|P tlwiher-df  not 

on  Mila  iuyuur  Unvn  y*4,  writ*-  f*«r  r  it*injr  of  ltd 
•itlT«*i  rot  klndn  On  LnntrrMn,Tai>|f»  Um|>H.  ate. 
I  »•  .ilon*  or  AffrntM  wan  foil  In  stVufy  locality. 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY  ^ 


Ft.  KiaoeU  Sr.. 
doji  ii*,  sixth  fit L 
IWO  Summit  ntrcn'1, 
A k  toil  Htrtfut. 
dft  South  Clinton  Ht., 


Wichita,  Krinartt. 
ot.  J’ltul,  Minn. 
-  Toln.lo  Ohio 
Dallas.  To x hr 
-  Chlciiico.  111. 


WELL  DRALv'sNG  WELL 

Own  u  ujuoliliit!  of  your  own.  Cush  or  easy 
terms.  Many  Myles  and  sixes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Antique  tShtnuH. 

■  «  ■  i  i  '  i 


Cash  for  old 
china,  pew- 

—  -  -  ,  ,  ^.r  ter,  clocks, 

homespun  bed  spreads,  bed  warmers, mirrors, silver, 
chairs,  etc.  Sr.mi  Jur  list  oj  things  Jesirnl. 

L,  E.  K  N  O  T  r 

Jamaica  Plain  Mass. 
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IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  tot  CaUilouua. 

SMOOTU-ON  MFG.COl 

DDR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Bull*!  arc  heavy  Hook  Hoard,  Imitation  heather 
Hui  l;  uml  fioriii'i'H,  Clotli  Hlili  ii,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
I ustdi*  ”f  Hover  Neat  Mnlng  I'aper,  Stamped  ill 
•  loin  —  "Hpiim.  New  Yoiikku’’—  on  ouUidu 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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nnm  employs  the  hose  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  A  dry,  sunshiny  day  shmrkJ  1>p 
chosen,  and  the  furnace  fiNv*d  of  ashes 
anti  sool  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the 
hose  may  be  intj-odncod  and  a  tfRirougih 
Hushing  of  all  pipe?,  nooks  and  cran¬ 
nies  in  its  internal  department,  given. 


a  hundred  miles,  I  believe,  Down  between 
many  and  over  some  hills  winds  the  road, 
along  which  the  settlers  nrnst  travel  (o  get 
to  the  little  town  which  contains  the  post, 
office,  11  miles  awa.v,  where  we  gel  our 
mail,  I  think  you  can  guess  we  don't 
get  our  mail  quite  as  ofl<n  as  those  do 


into  crop  for  the  reason  that  the  hills  arc 
almost  too  sleep. 

As  we  go  on  farther,  part  of  the  way 
through  the  woods,  then  into  the  open 
again,  here  are  some  farm  lands,  wbonf- 
lields  and  corn  fields.  The  wheat  does 
specially  well.  We  only  have  ft-SO  acres. 


don’t  think  all  of  this  State  has  such  deep 
snow.  Not  a  dozen  mi  I — i  from  here  they 
said  it  was  only  2%  feet  deep,  a nd  not 
every  year  is  it  so  had  he  in-.  Old  settlers 
sa.v  they  hud  never  seen  the  snow  so  deep 
before.  Must.  n.  a.  q. 


who  have  it  delivered  at  the  house.  Sower  and  yon  would  think  that  was  enough  if 


times  it:  is  two  weeks  or  more  before  w- 
can  get  our  mail,  and  sonnet  inn-s  sriwt  so 
long.  It  just  depends  on  when  wo  or 
some  of  our  neighbors  lm]ipen  to  go  (.o  the 
post,  office.  The  neighbors  take  turns 
about  carrying  each  others  mail.  We 
«w  ts >t  going  that  war  trow,  so  we  go  mi 
our  road  to  tin-  west,  circling  a  few  hills 
so  as  to  keep  almost  on  a  level,  anal  gaz¬ 
ing  to  the  southwest  we  (ran  see  llie  Pay¬ 
ette  Hives*  winding  its  crooked  way  for 
miles  and  miles.  We  are  passing  through 
a  pasture  field  which  in  Summer  hns  an 
abundance  of  Iwuutiful  wild  Mowers  of 
many  kinds.  This  is  not  plowed  and  put. 


yon  had  (o  walk  over  it  many  times,  on 
account  of  the  hills.  Some  people  earn 
pare  the  hills  of  Idaho  to  the  -mountains 
of  Switzerland.  1  think  the  hills  would 
be  all  right  if  all  we  had  to  do  with  them 
was  to  look  at  them,  and  had  an  airship 
for  traveling  over  thorn. 

.lust  now  the  fen  are  saying  the  snows 
broke  down  so  much  of  their  fence;  even 
the  wire  fences,  for  the  snow  was  very 
heavy.  We  believe  it  would  have  broken 
in  tin-  roofs  of  houses  if  the  men  had  not 
kept  busy  removing  it  from  lie-  roofs  the 
week  1  hat  it  snowed  so  much.  There  were 
two  or  three  burns  that  went  down.  Hut 


•Mm  barb  Puffs.  One-  cupful  finely 
chopper!  rhubarb,  on  -  cupful  sug.-ir,  two 
Inblespooriliils  butter,  one  teaspomiful 
baking  powder,  one-quarter  cupful  milk, 
two  eggs,  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  thick 
batter;  cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  wefl- 
b eaten  eggs,  milk,  flour,  rhubarb  and  bilk¬ 
ing  powder ;  half  fill  we]  I -greased  cups 
and  steam  for  half  an  hour.  For  the 
sauce  cream  together  one-half  cupful  but¬ 
ter  and  one  cupful  powdered  sugar,  then 
add  by  degrees  one  whipped  egg,  heating 
unlil  perfectly  smooth.  The  hist  thing 
before  serving  stir  in  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  boiling  water. 


Embroidery  Designs 


\u.  922  1m  ii  ill-sign  fur  nutmilili-rlrvg  ii  tin  ml 
1- i-relili-1'  ruse  In  eim  Iu|h-  h f y it-.  J'Ih-  m-iillnjii-d 
<-<"ge  Ii*  In  lin  pailili-il  o ml  Inil  Innhnleil.  Hit-  lias 
lo-i  is  to  tic  worked  in  until  no  ii  rid  tin-  leaves 
-  mi  tie  worked  solidly  or  ns  eyelets,  (lie 
llowers  solidly,  or  mb  I'retieh  kimts.  'Ph>-  ribbon 
!•<  in  In-  worked  solidly,  the  stems  are  to  be 
on llint-d.  Price  of  iraiisfer  (in t torn,  10  vents. 


ly-v/. ,  - ..’ii-.- 


After  a  thorough  drying  the  furnace  will 
work  like  new. 

When  carpets  or  rugs  are  taken  from 
(lie  floors  pound  them  with  a  beater  made 
from  a  section  of  hose  nailed  to  a  piece 
of  broom  handle.  They  ni ay  then  he 
washed,  scrubbing  on  a  table  outside  with 
stiff  brush  and  hot  water;  then  Imng 
on  a  line  and  rinsed  with  Ihe  hose. 
Washing  quills  and  com  for  tables  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  making  no  effort  to  wring 
tlieiii.  Simply  wash  in  the  usual  way,  pin 
securely  to  a  line  and  rinse  all  soapsuds 
from  them  with  the  hose.  The  quilts 
will  dry  more  evenly  and  be  fi-ss  likely 
to  lump  Hum  by  the  usual  method.  Mat¬ 
ting  too  may  lie  cleaned  by  laying  on  the 
grass  and  washing  with  the  hose.  Dry 
quickly  as  possible. 

MAT  HE  E.  S.  II  YM  HUS. 


sis 


A  Homestead  in  Idaho 

Taut  I. 

Some  have  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  our  Ida  bo  homestead.  One 
asked  what  is  the  particular  drawback 
to  Ibis  (dace.  I  had  referred  to  it.  but 
did  not  explain.  Tome  with  me,  let  mo 
show  you  .the  place,  let  us  take  a  walk 
across  it,  and  see  wliat  pom  think  is  the 
particular  drawback.  T  have  shown  you 
the  house,  so  we  will  look  at  the  yard 
first.  It  is  almost  a  level  spot,  sloping 
down  on  three  sides,  tin  it  grow  Blue 
grass,  poppies,  roses,  hollyhocks,  sweet 
peas  and  u  few  other  flowers.  A  number 
of  small  fruit  Irons  were  almost  ruined  in 
last  Winter’s  snow,  which  was  over  five 
feet  deep.  As  (he  crust  formed  on  top  of 
the  snow  und  then  sank  down  it  broke 
the  trees  badly,  1  hough  there  were  some 
that  escaped.  To  the  smith  is  no  Alfalfa 
field,  and  us  wc  go  to  the  west  we  see 
some  of  (lie  garden.  We  raise  brans  and 
pens  in  abundance,  also  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes.  and  almost  any  of  the  common  vege¬ 
tables.  Now  \ve  go  down  a  hill  and  cross 
the  creek,  along  who  h  grow  hushes  and 
ferns  and  many  green  things,  and  the 
clear  water  ripples  over  the  pebbles  ami 
rocks  the  year  around.  Then  up  a  hill 
and  we  see  another  garden  where  we  raise 
st raw-berries.  Last  year  wc  added  the 
Everbearing  kind,  which  we  like  quite 
well,  as  we  had  ripe  si  raw  berries  till 


We  Know  That’s  True,  Father— Every  Word  of  It” 

You  folks  in  the  country  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 


world  so  comfortable  and  homelike  as  plenty  of  good,  bright  light — 
and  nothing  so  depressing  and  gloomy  as  poor,  dim,  smoky  light. 

For  years  people  had  to  stand  the  poor  light— disagreeable  smell  and 
danger  of  kerosene  lamps — because  they  couldn’t  get  anything  better. 

But  these  last  few  years  have  so  changed  living  conditions  that  up-to-date 


Ib-re  we  go  up  a  large  hill,  so  large  that 
it  wie  once  tin  mg, Id  im  possible  to  get  il 
wagon  road  to  (lie  trap.  But  tlii'ne  in¬ 
terested  and  energetic  men  ihpught  they 
could  and  they  did.  The  hill  is  something 
like  ,‘MK)  feel  higher  than  we  are,  ami  not 
quite  straight  up.  The  road  is  1h rough 
the  (lines,  winding  this  way  and  that, 
like  the  letter  S.  then  anolher  S  on  lop  of 
the  first,  because  the  hill  is  too  steep  to 
go  straight  up.  We  must  Mop  and  rest 
about  half  way  up.  When  wc  reach  the 
top  v.e  shall  lie  over  4,-100  foci  above  sea 
level.  Here  we  onmc  iirmutrl  the  crown 
of  I  lie  hill  lo  I  lie  other  side,  and  see  what, 
a  picture  is  spread  out  before  ns,  We 
are  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  lim¬ 
ber  and  tin*  prairie  lands.  To  the  south 
are  the  rolling  hills  for  miles  and  miles. 
Hirst  there  is  a  slope  down  about  half  a 
mile,  t  heii  hills  rise,  and  just  beyond  are 
oilier  and  higher  hills,  and  of  hers  higher 
and  1  art  her  away,  many  without  number, 
continuing  for  miles  and  miles.  We  cun  see 


Cooking  Plant*  in  (A*  World 


NEED 


June 


(sections  of  the  country  it  is  hailed  as  a 
blessing,  whereas  in  other  sections  it.  is 
condemned  as  a  curse,  and  blamed  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  serum  treatment  has 
been  responsible  for  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera,  in  instances  when  the  serum  used 
was  not  potent  or  virus  not  virulent, 
and  therefore  dangerous;  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  where  perhaps  the  best  serum 
and  virus  were  used  improperly  by  in- 
c  o potent  persons.  Contrasted  to  tins. 

seen  sections  where  the  most  bene- 
fieia.  results  have  been  derived  by  the 
(•roper  use  of  good  serum  and  good  virus 
by  competent  persons.  Therefore,  we 
considered  that  it  was  of  primary  and 
utmost  importance  to  control  the  use  of 
serum  and  virus,  and  consequently  its 
use  has  been  restricted  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Industry.  It  is  against 
our  regulations  for  any  serum  or  virus 
to  he  shipped  into  the  State,  except  to 
the  Department  of  Animal  Industry. 

Testing  Seium. — Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  U.  S.  Government  makes 
a  test  on  serum  and  virus  before  it  leaves 
the  msinufaeturer’a  hands,  every  shipment 
of  serum  and  virus  after  arriving  in 
Massachusetts  is  tested  by  a  special  test 
to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  quality  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  being  safeguarded.  After  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  tested,  it  is  properly  kept 
until  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents 
of  the  Department,  who  are  tnen  specially 
trained  in  this  work,  and  who  are  paid 
by  and  responsible  to  the  commonwealth. 
This,  therefore,  acts  as  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  safeguard  to  the  consumer,  and  is 
a  guarantee  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  through  the  use  of  products 
which  arc  not  what  they  should  be  or  by 
improper  use  of  good  material.  While 
this  method  prevents  some  persons  using 
serum  and  virus  who  are  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  to  do  so,  it  prevents  the  many 
possibilities  of  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  the  means  before  mentioned.  Since 
the  campaign  to  control  hog  cholera  was 
started,  approximately  35,000  head  of 
swine  have  been  treated,  and  we  know 
that  in  many  large  herds  whore  former¬ 
ly  hundreds  of  animals  were  lost  yearly, 
the  losses  have  been  reduced  to  practical¬ 
ly  nothing,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the 
number  of  swine  in  this  State  is  increas¬ 
ing  very  rapidly. 

Simultaneous  Treatment. — Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  simultaneous  treatment, 
when  properly  applied.  Is  an  absolute 
preventive,  and  that  practically  all  swine 
in  this  State  are  exposed  swine,  we  are 
advocating  the  .simultaneous  treatment 
for  all  swine  which  are  healthy. 
This  must  be  considered  in  the  form 
of  insurance,  inasmuch  as  animals  can 
be  immunized  as  a  preventive  at  the 
minimum  cost  with  the  maximum  amount 
of  protection,  and  that  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  for  healthy  animals  is  not  over 
one  cent  per  pound,  which  pays  for  the 


Hog  Cholera  in  Massachusetts 
Part  II. 

Garbage  Peeking. — We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  local  conditions  are  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  those  of  the  West,  and 
more  conducive  to  the  spread  o  Diis  dis¬ 
ease,  The  majority  of  our  s\.  .  are 
garbage  fed.  and  garbage  is  one  if  til  ' 
greatest  means  of  spreading  the  disease, 
both  through  pork  scraps  which  it  may 
contain  and  the  fact  that  in  our  large 
cities  the  swill  is  generally  collected  and 
brought  to  a  central  distributing  point. 
In  some  instances,  as  many  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  meet  at  this  central  distributing  point 
to  obtain  the  garbage  for  their  swine, 


The  Croat  -W  °rr  The  Great  Live  9 
Worm  Destroyer  v  Stock  Conditioner 

Right  now  the  blood-sucking  stomach 
and  mtest  innl  worms  arc  working  destruction 
in  your  herds.  They  cause  indigestion,  off- 
feed  oomll t In ua,  prevent  your  farm  aim, mix  from 
thriving,  and  It-KBon  their  power  to  rrsGt  dfxeoae. 

U  At, -VET  destroys  these  thieving,  prelU  •  eatlbie 
parasites,  Just  write  mo  how  many  head  of  hogs, 
aheap, heroes  and  cattle  you  have  anil  I'll  supply  you 
enough  to  last  them  60  days.  You  pay  the  freight 
chargr-i — fceil  It  according  to  direction'll  and  watch 
results.  IT  SAT, -VET  has  not  done  what  I  claim 
and  you  make  a  speeiflo  report  In  60  days.  I'll  cancel 
the  charge — yon  won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  Address 
SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

The  Fell  Mfg.  Co.,  chemists  eh&tm2,o. 


Lost  No  Lambs — 
No  Sick  Sheep 

"I  have  fed  SAL-VET 
alt  season  and  have  not 
lost  a  single  lamb,  nor  had 
a  sick  sheep  since  lamb¬ 
ing;  time.  This  in  the  first 
time  in  five  years  that  I 
have  not.  lost  between  one 
and  ten  lambs,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  cwc.  SAL  VET 
lias  paid  for  itself  several 
times  over." 

W.  R.  ELLSWORTH, 
Broolcwood  Fnrm,  Ottawa,  IN. 


SAL-VET 

Saved  His  Hogs 

"My  hogs  were  nearly 
dead  with  worms.  I  fed 
SAL-VET  just  ns  yon  told 
me  to,  and  it  has  done 
them  worlds  of  »?ocid.  They 
are  now  sleek  and  fat,  and 
in  good  condition.  I  also 
found  it  the  best-  thing  that 
X  ever  fed  to  my  other 
stock.” 

HENRY  PUNTMANN. 

Rt.  No.  1,  Biehle,  Mo. 


Prices 

~  Ea.200lb.pkfr.  9.00 

-  Ea.a00lb.pkfT.18.0O 

-  500  Iba.  .  .  21.12 

Extra  discount  in  larjror 
quuntltfe-J.  1251] 


Not  less  tliuo  40  lbs.  8<?nt 
on  Una  60-day  of!>r.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  GO  dnytT  trial  ure 
batted  on  1  lb.  of  SAL- VET 
for  each  sheep  or  hoff  anti 
A  lbs.  for  each  horse  or 
head  of  cattle.  i 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

Seventh  Annual  Sale  of 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
serv  ice  in  the  fall,  arc  offered  from  the 
Mcridale  herd  at  attractive  price-  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are  sired  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dam-.  The  blood  lines  Lack 
of  them  are  described  iu  "Mcridale  Jer¬ 
seys.1'  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AYER  ik  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna 


AT  THE 

New  England  Fair  Grounds 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1916 


sale”- Two  (2)  young 

Registered  stock.  L.  < 


jrsey  Bulls 

FORBES,  Manh'asset,  L.  I. 


The  following  consignments  have 
been  received  and  accepted: 

LAWRENCE  A  REYMANN  ESTATE, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  18  head 
W.  FRAZIER  HARRISON. 

Oreland,  Pa.,  17  head 
F.  L.  BURKE  &  SON,  Fatherlands  Farm, 

Byfield,  Mass.,  13  head 

JOHN  SIMPSON, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  14  head 

E.  A.  WEEKS, 

Locke,  N.  Y.,  13  head 

W.  T.  WELLS, 

Newington,  Conn.,  6  head 

The  cuttle  entered  for  this  sale  are  a  vary 
high-clus-  lot,  representing  many  of  the  must 
ruinous  strains  of  the  breed  mill  consigned  hy 
in  coders  the  superiority  of  whose  herds  is  well 
established. 

A  lot  of  splendid  tmiinnls  of  Scotch  and 
imported  broeit  iig,  ami  sons  and  daughters  of 
Advanced  Kt'„i-ur  sues  will  be  sold. 

For  Catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  luck  ni  sufficient  accommodation.  I  will  soli 
thirty  head  high  quality  Registered  Jersey  cows,  all 
regular  brawlers,  and  tested  yearly  for  tuberculosis. 
Prices  low.  Writ"  olreonie  and  see  them,  t  harles 
G.  Foster,  P  0  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co  .  N.  J. 


Giving  Cholera  Serum  to  Sow.  Fig.  322 


and  you  can  readily  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  often  tuffs  as  a  central  distribut¬ 
ing  point,  not  only  for  garbage,  but  for 
ling  cholera  as  well.  Until  quite  recently, 
no  serious  effort  had  been  made  to  con¬ 
trol  this  disease,  and  no  preventive  or 
curative  methods  were  known  with  which 
to  combat  it.  Consequently,  it  was  the 
common  custom  when  cholera  was  diag¬ 
nosed  in  a  herd,  to  kill  the  infected  ani¬ 
mals  and  butcher  the  ones  which  were 
apparently  well,  leaving  badly  infected 
premises  from  which  cholera  could  be 
spread,  and  putting  meat  into  circulation 
which  in  turn  caused  more  trouble. 

Control  Methods. — Realizing  as  it 
did  that  the  disease  is  an  extremely  con- 
lagtous  one.  and  because  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  had  resulted  a  con¬ 
dition  wherein  the  majority  of  the  pig¬ 
geries  in  this  State  are  either  infected 


s“Lt~ Registered  Jersey  Bull  ^waw.’Si)K,K  "®; 

51  tin’ll,  1914.  Solid  point-  Nun.  BtAUIYS  BOLDEN 
EMINENT.  Dam.  GALE’S  MELIA  ANN  MARIGOI  0  t’an  Li 
seen  tit  Mr.  FHE0  DREW  S.  Slielton,  Cumi.  Luwer  White  Hills 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  *25  ami  up:  haiterj,  $50  ami  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rensli.-iw  fildti.  Pittsburah,  Pi. 


onfl  exlra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
£UU  cows.  A  number  are  recently  tresli  and  oth¬ 
ers  clue  to  freshen  within  00  days.  They  arc  heavy 
producers  ami  will  please  you.  Price  $>73  to 
tWl'JA  per  bend. 

Ifin  lurge.  well  bred  t  wo  and  three  vr.  old  heifers 
lUU  tired  It)  good  registered  II,  K.  bulls.  P; ice  $>G5 
to  #75  per  head,  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNOERS  8  SON,  Spriundale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

hi  Holstein  heifer  calves,  *15 
each;  express  (Mild  ill  lets  of  .». 

a  registered  8-year-old  heifers, 
*).'<:>  each,  w  8-yetu'-olits_bred  to 
31  lb.  bull,  duo  in  Sept.,  Jlb'i 
each.  18 registered  heif-tr  calves 
will  be  sold  cheap,  Registered 
bulls  *85  to  *60  each-  2  ear  I  -  mil) 
of  one  and  iwo-j cur-tMil  heif¬ 
ers.  *35  e»eh  for  tile  kit  Regis¬ 
tered  and  high-grade  cows  ami 
registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


On  actual  test — 

The  AYRSHIRE.  Garclomrh  May  Mischief 
gave  in  1  year  23.320  lbs,  milk.  11,780  quarts, 
at  (j  cents  a  quart.  $T  0(1.89,  less  *177.40  food 
for  one  year — a  profit  ol  $579.31. 

If  you  want  hardy,  prolific,  profitable  cows, 
writo  for  information  and  nearest  breeders. 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
0.  M.  Winslow,  Secy. 

21  Park  Street.  Brandon,  Vt. 


Your  Time  4>'  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Sim  of  King  of  the 
Pontines  whose  Ham  has  a  29,57  Rncnrd  and 
113,08  jbs.  in  HU  days  Nothing  Imt  ARO  cow- 
mi  the  Karin  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


CHILDS 


f^KILFLY« 

Don’t  let  your  cows  use  up 
all  of  their  energy  on  flies. 
SO  BOS-SO  KILFLY 

Keeps  Flies  Away 

Spray  the  cow  twice  a  day  with  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILFLY  and  the  flics  will 
not  bother  the  cows  while  milking  or 
while  in  the  pasture.  Not  injurious  to 
skin.  Will  nor  gilm  the  hair.  Positive 
protection.  Is  the  moat  effective  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  torture  of  flies 
known  to  chemical  science.  Has  been 
used  for  over  16  years  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign,  countries. 

You  can  buy  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
from  your  dealer  iu  gallon  cans,  or 
send  us  a  dollar  for  a  can.  prepaid. 
The  Electric  Sprayers  are  6Uc  prepaid. 
Send  for  circular  describing  how  SO- 
BOS-SO  can  help  you  with  other 
farm  duties. 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  mouths  toll  years  old,  exceptionally  well  brad, 
rich  in  blond  of  May  Rose.  Lang  water  Dictator,  amt 
Dairymaid  iff  Pinehurst.  Pedigrees  and  prices 

Nunnyside  Stock  Furiu  -  Kiegelsvillc,  I'u. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  till  the 
pail,  came  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  Ihem 
yourselves. 

:to  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

IU  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  Calves  ten  days  old.  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  8.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Hell  Phone  U.  F.  S 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys— Registered  Bull  Calves 

Kira.  Clairvoyant's  Sequel.  YoeuiatKs  Waldorf.  2 
Years  old  ;  good  markings.  Sire  Yoeniftu'sKing  of  the 
May.  Prices  Low.  WALDORF  FARM,  North  Chatham,  N  Y. 


Injecting  Virus.  Fig.  323 


Ufll  QTFIN^ — Breed  up.  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 
nUUwl  LIHO  jive  ibe  most  expensive.  5Ve  offer 
registered  sous  of  a  35  0!  lb.  sire,  A  R,  ft.  Omits,  at 
$125  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  a t,  those  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOYKKUALE  FA  1<M,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  \  . 


with  hog  cholera  at  the  present  time  or 
have  been  very  recently,  ami  that  this 
condition  was  rapidly  ruining  the  swine 
industry  of  the  State,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  nearly 
two  years  ago  started  a  campaign  for 
the  control  of  this  disease,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  application  of  the  serum 
treatment  as  a  preventive  and  cure,  and 
an  educational  campaign.  Those  of  you 
who  read  in  agricultural  publications  the 
xpericnces  of  persons  who  have  used  the 
serum  treatment  on  their  swine,  know 
that  the  utmost  confusion  and  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  value 
of  the  treuti:  cut.  You  know  that  in  some 


D..11I  I  year  old:  line  Individual; 
?y  EJUll  M;iv  Kose  sire.  A.  it.  dam 
TAUItiR  &  MIONIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  V «?  m.-V  .T 

offer.  THE  GAIES  IIOMESTEAO  FARM.  Cliiiteuanur  N.  Y 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  $00  up.  M.  J  GRIMES  8  BRO.,  Cnlawiss 


The  H.  E.  Allen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y. 
U.S.A, 


1  registered  yearling  Ay  •  shire  bull, 
void  choice  ilioti.  1  two-tiiimths-old 
A  it  .Ayr- hi  re  cow  giving  10107  pounds 
ffh*.  3  young  hull  calves  from  choice 
.  2  yearling  pure  bred  Berkshire  hoars. 
Iiri  il  Kerkshiro  sows.  Prices  low  for 
o.  Address  BOULUEi!  FARM.  Suffern  N.Y. 


-The  beef  breed  for  the  East. 

Artl&ou  Farm,  Armouk,N.  Y, 


Aberdeen  Angus 


845 


Scrum  and  virus,  the  State  defraying  all 
other  expenses.  This  immunization  work 
is  carried  out  only  at  the  request,  of  the 
owner,  and  cannot  be  given  to  animals 
after  they  become  infected.  Infected  an¬ 
imals  roast  receive  the  “serum  only” 
treatment,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  money  entailed  in  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  brood  sows  would  more  than 
pay  for  all  the  serum  and  virus  which 
would  be  required  on  a  large  number  of 
animals.  Where  the  serum  is  used,  how¬ 
ever,  on  sick  animals,  the  results  must 
necessarily  bo  different.  Although  no 
person  claims  a  great  curative  value  for 
serum,  we  know  that  it  has  some  cura¬ 
tive  value.  The  degree  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  depends  largely  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Einv.  A.  t’Amr.L, 

Director  Mass.  Hog  Cholera  Division. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 


i  our  highly  bred  cows  are 
sensitive  animals,  easily  and 
surely  affected  hy  the  conditions 
with  which  you  surround  them. 
And  one  of  the  chief  menaces 
to  their  health  and  productive¬ 
ness  is  the  nature  of  the  floor 
upon  which  they  stand. 


1  BpHESS  dip 

disinfectant 

_ _ -  sMftmttum)  ^ 


i  k r,or"»  c* 

l  f  \  'Y'-a.v  a 
1  fa*"'** pMl  4 


Armstrong  Cork  Brick  floors  in  the  dairy 
barn  of  R.  H.  Martin,  Bristol,  Tcnn. 


Armstrong  ®  Cork  Brick 


This  “good  friend  of  the  cows’’  elimi-  combined  under  pressure  info  brick  form 

nates  those  conditions  which  heretofore  9x4x2  inches.  They  are  non-porous 

have  brought  rheumatism,  bunchy  joints,  non-absorbent,  non -slippery,  and  verj 

and  garget  upon  your  herds.  durable.  They  are  warm,  dry  and  re 

Armstrong  Cork  Brick  are  composed  silient;  easily  kept  clean  and  are  remark 

of  granulated  cork  and  relined  asphalt,  ably  sanitary  and  will  wear  indefinitely 

A  32-page  book  and  a  sample  of  Armstrong  Cork 
Brick  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 


Kills  Disease  Germs 
Destroys  Foul  Odors 


Sale  of  Herefords 

The  first  annuel  sale  of  registered  Here¬ 
fords  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  England  Hereford  Breeders*  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  a  grand  success  at  St.  Jobos- 
lmry,  Vt.,  May  11.  Col.  Fred  Rrppert  of 
Decatur  Ind..  did  the  selling.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  made  by  Beau  Blanchard 
”rd.  the  great  young  sire,  consigned  by 
II.  E.  Morrison  &  Son,  Oxford.  N.  H.. 
while  the  next  highest  animals  were  Isa¬ 
bel  Fairfax  as  show  yearling,  sold  by  D. 
H.  Tinglcy  &  Son.  Rendliekl,  Me.,  for 
$500.  and  Evelyn  Fairfax,  a  young  cow 
bred  to  the  great  Tippecanoe  9th.  also 
reached  the  $500  mark.  No  animal  was 
sold  for  loss  than  $100,  while  one  went  to 
Kentucky,  and  one  to  Virginia.  This 
without  a  doubt  was  the  greatest  success 
the  i  lore  fords  have  ever  had  in  New'  Eng¬ 
land.  and  goes  to  show  pretty  plainly  that 
more  than  one  farmer  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  that  beef  is  more  profitable  than  milk. 
Six  bulls  consigned  to  the  sale  by  Har¬ 
vey  D.  Eaton  of  Waterville,  Me.,  were 
withdrawn  about  30  minutes  previous  to 
the  sale,  due  to  a  telegram  received  from 
a  South  American  buyer  closing  out  the 
entire  lot.  at  prices  quoted  to  him  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  shipment  to  St.  Johnslwiry. 
The  Argentine  has  come  to  New  England 
after  Hereford  bulls,  and  we  have  mil¬ 
lions  to  furnish  that  country  just  as  fast 
as  we  ran  raise  them  if  we  will  only  go 
after  the  market.  In  all  30  animals  aver¬ 
aged  $215.50  each. 


Nothing  better  for  disinfecting  stables,  barns, 
sink-,  troughs,  garbage  cans,  outhouses,  etc. 
Good  alike  for  home  and  stable. 

For  scab,  mange,  hog  lice,  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas 
on  dogs,  and  all  parasitic  skin  diseases  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  hogs  and  poultry. 

1  Gallon  can,  $1.00  (except  in  Canada  and  the  fa<- 
Wextl.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  26c.  In  pim 
bottles,  quart,  half -gallon,  gallon  cans  and  bar¬ 
rels.  The  household  size  has  a  handy  take-off- 
and-put-on  stopper. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Cbaser 

Doesn’t  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  slock 
comfortable.  At  your  local  dealer’s. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Company,  146-24th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Most,  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  A  Hie*  tiybt  now  in  tranches 
for  nurht  **»ntincl  One  Airedale  brteli  onee  saved  us  $500  in  .1  night  ami  since 

earned  $400  in  numorn.  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed.  regi  ftered,  champion - 
bred.  farm*  rat  9+d,  bitn  ’hy  sh  <  k  that  will  <bi  Lhe  qineTur  you.  Ideal  (Jqv  f->r  FOUL- 
Tin  M 1CN .  OKUIIMUIISTS,  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERS.  Highly  profitable,  pop¬ 
pies  mico  ttiraeflvg*.  sell  readily  for  inch  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
bitches  tor  sale.  AT  STITR,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  roicrtiiflrorii,  imported  »nn  uf 
th“  inf<yn.*il»o«ally  famous  CJuunpimi,  Crompton  Oorr.ic  A  getter  of  l «*tge  biters  •  f 
splendid  i>  1  poppicu  Foe  $15.  bftene?  to  w*  «t  .rr.  N.  .  Safe  delivery, 

square  dealing.  WF3  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SJKC2U&  CUSlllMfcfta 


Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J 


SWINE 


Two  Litters  of  AIREDALE  PUPS 

pedigree  stock:  not  akin.  Price,  15  and  20  dollars. 
Farm  stock.  FRANK.  MFA1),  Aintmia,  S'.  Y. 


Purebred  Berkshires  ?: 

Feeders  cheaper.  C10VER0ALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N  Y 


in  Bennett  Quality-Shingles 


—Dogs  and  puns  for  sale 

HUGH  HODMAN.  linwnoii,  N.  J 


It’s  the  one  sure  way  of  getting  your  dollars’  worth 
—  of  saving  money— preventing  cosftly  repairs 


PEDIGREED  COLLIES  >'?»£ 

$10  and  $7.  Mina  Kdgorty,  Route  4.  Pitlslielo.  N  H 


sale"- Beautiful  White  Collie  Puppies 


'/..  Ingersoll 
Stratford.  Coon. 


Gilts  to  Farrow  in  August^  ?yZ7- 

ling  boars,  ami  March  and  April  pigs  ready  to  wean. 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbleriale,  Conn. 


100%  Clear -95%  Guaranteed  Vertical  Grain 

None  but  old  growth  Washington  Red  Cedar 
trees  used — no  saplings  only  finest,  biggest 
old  trees  grown  On  earth.  Not  a  single  wedge 
sh..pe  shingle.  Strictest  grading  rriles  Stricter 
than  any  others,  anywhere  *j)  Result:  Our 
shingles  are  the  best  and  mofl  economical 
shingles  you  can  buy  no  question  about  it. 
Make  us  prove  it — give  us  a  trial  on  yout  next  job. 
Write  today  for  our  Big,  Complete 


CCU  I  IF  P|/P<! — Thu  intelligent  kind.  Write 

l.l.1  L.  rurj  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


May  15.  This  is  it  dairy  country;  the 
Bordens  have  a  eondensery  and  them  is 
a  Levy  shipping  station  here.  Bordens 
are  paying  $1.20  per  hundred  this  month 
for  milk.  There  is  only  enough  pork  aud 
lmttor  made  here  to  supply  the  home 
trade;  they  are  paying  $15  for  beef.  $11 
for  pork  and  the  highest  New  York 
creamery  quotations  for  bttUer.  j. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y 

Dealers  arc  paying  21e  for  eggs  and 
8%c  for  fat  calves.  Some  potatoes  are 
shipped  from  here  normal  years,  hut  last 
year  there  were  not  enough  raised  for 
home  consumption ;  they  have  sold  for 
$1.5(1  per  bu.  There  is  some  hay  shipped 
from  here;  the  best,  hay  is  selling  now  for 
$20  per  ton.  Dairy  cows  sold  here  at 
auction  recently  as  high  its  $N5  apiece. 

New  Berlin.  N.  Y.  o,  t),  t. 


Waldorf  Berkshires 

Of  April.  1915.  farrow.  Spring  pigs  ready  for  ship 
meat, ail  pure  bred.  WALDORF  FARM. North  Chat liain . N  Y 


PEOIGRFFfl  c-  WHITE  flN0  0  1  c  SWINE.  Brood  SOWS 
,.2..!!  .  service  boars  ami  pigs.  Reg.  Free 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  l.  fan  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  neighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  fat,  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Sired  hy  thousand  pound  boats.  Von 
cannot  Inry  bigger  or  better  ones  Semi  for  list. 

H.C.&  II.  It.  1  larpe ruling, Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.7^®^ 

in  the  Fast  for  registered  stoclc  of  all  ages.  Bes 
of  breeding-  Free  from  disease. 

G.  M,  I’ALMEK,  Sec’y.Treas.,  fxlaiie,  N.  Y 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Price  Itnuulatura  or  UuiliiinK  M.tcrhils 

2  Thompson  Street  N.  Tonavranda  N.Y. 


Berkshire  and  O.  f .  C.  Swine 

Wo  offer  for  sale  onu  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  tired  and  open,  and  pigs 
of  iaith  brads.  (rood  individuals;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing.  satisfiwtiori  gnurant'vil.  Pricus  reasonable 
TARBHLL  FAKJIS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


RIDCELT  MANOR  FARM  P  U. 

REGISTERED 

to  son  of"  Wildwood  I'i  iuye 


Service  boars 
and  gilts  bred 

STONE  RIDGE.  N.Y 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


Fall  open  g. Its.  Spring  pigs.  So ro  money .  '  Buy 

weanlings.  WAV  SI  DE  l-'A  T5.AI ,  (  liar  ham,  N..J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE.  (Hw«er).  G2  Cnritandt  SI..  N.  Y.  City 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


TE7"f\TI7  55  choice  .Mur-h  and 
FT  II  Y  L  April  pig®.,  pairs  and 
trios  no  a  k  i  n.  at 

Clover  leaf  Stock  Far«.  Monroe.  Mich 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Shorthorns.  IUt  rrison  County  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
June  10. 

Shorthorns.  S.  S.  Spangler.  Milan. 
Mo.,  June  15-16. 

Shorthorns,  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  June  29. 

Shorthorns,  Sauk  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Bara  boo,  Wis., 
Nov.  5. 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  ar*cl  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Croton,  Conn. 


Farmers'  prices, 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  vn.d 

new,  wotl  ramie,  easy  runuinr,  prvfert 
fkimmtnar  ^-|>»i-utor  for  *  1  . &."< .  MlIiih 
warm  or  cold  mill;;  mniklng  heavy  or 
liyht  e renin.  Howl  is  a  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel!  easily  vh'aaod. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

I'dTt  rent  from  J»ii*twv\  which  illtisr rates 
f  Ljtre  ra.|»»c>ty  mork»*v*n  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
W  hr  titer  dairy  ts  targto  or  small  write  for 
ifiT  catalog.  Address;  : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ; 
Box  4075  Bainbridgc,  N,  Y* 


►  TT  7*5*— Boa  m  gilts  jugs  and 

■  -^7  tnood  sr.e  -  K-gi-t! iitimi 

J.  I>. Nlielniitline  &  Sou*.  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 
Maine  State  Exposition.  Portland.  .Tuik 


The  get  of  ‘  Colonel  Lee” 
a  champion  boar.  Can  de¬ 
liver  eight  weeks  old. 
Both  sexes. 

Greenbraes  Farm 

Monroe  New  York 


Registered  Durcc  Jersey  Pigs 

rowed,  Pairs  and  trios,  $lh  I'lteh.  A  Iso  Iron, i  sows. 

Sept,  furrowed,  H5.  J  G.  SCHILLING,  Stockbriiloe,  Mass. 


ShetlandPonie  “K 

herd  in  hi-jsest  ShiUhiml  r»o(t»rfi»S  Comity  In  U.  S.  V'O  to  Win. 


New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Summer  field  meeting.  Acqttaeka- 
nouk  Grange  Hull,  between  Montclair  and 
Paterson,  June  0. 

IhilsteinT’nesia n  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  7. 

American  Forestry  Association.  Rend¬ 
ing.  I’a.,  June  2ti-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  2s 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Summer  session,  classes  in  botany  and 
landscape  design.  June  30-Augiist  25. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Sept.  -1-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Kept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indian  Fields.  N.  V..  Sept.  5. 

Solcbury  Farmers’  Exhibit.  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pji..  Sept.  S-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum,  Washington.  D.  Sept.  S-P. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-1G. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Springfield, 
Muss..  Oct.  12-21. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 

Dec.  12-15. 


SI  IK  LIMIN'  FARM  KTX.ISTKKKU  DliROCS 

Pitfis  of  i mill  sex.  Bnnl  opas.  Service  Lours. 
Host  ol!  breeding-  C. K.  IL\HNKiS,()i ford,  N.Y. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  earns  are  filled  wlr.h  ihe  best  Pereheron  and 
Uelgiiins  at  Mie  lowest  rirlees. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning.  Pa. 


/H 1  1  *  — Thn  Xcw  York  Farmers’ 

I  .  h  C  I'I  1  T" ^  Img  \Va  have  soino  very 

VJUGOU  1 1  ,, j,.„  yIMIIlg  gilts  i »nul ;  to 

breed  and  rve  are  now  bookimi  orders  lor  tests  for 
sprins  delivriy.  For  partivnhirs  addtess  Tile  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED-LARGE 

Yorkshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts 


Pays  The 

uirepn  Freight  & 

1  Buyer,  fare 

otlors  more  Suillions  of  scrvlce- 
atoeage  riy  the  3Iu.ll0UGIiatiipion 
(  Alt NOT  (dflOfiti)  than  does  any 
oilier  breeder  In  Atnerb-a  For 
l’errlierons.  Belgians,  Uo! slain 
I'nltlu  or  Sheila  ml  Ponies,  write 
lorcat  Prl  cfl*  rip  lit.  Terms  la  sul  t. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

MltUUflleld,  Ohio  It.  It.  Htntieil, 
East  Orwell,  O.  un  I’oiiiia.  R.  11. 


Immune  to  cholera,  f25  each.  H  week  ji 
H.  AI.  THOMSON  -  Amherst 


“Pig  dollars  are  big  dollars” 

ft's.  cw»  co  turn  che«j>c*i  feed  to 
flitfBl  p.*rk  rb\  ,l»r*..y  Rets.  My 

new  |*i ;  In  elk  telM  how  in  do  H. 

♦HI  liej^sL  1 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

wrril«  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  I'ARDI.  It. 
li'  I).  JTo  1,  Winstnii-Saltm.  North  Cnrntina 


saitk  Fifteen  High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

a"e  two  to  seven,  all  tnilkiui*.  One  jiure  bred  jrear- 

I. ug  bull  All  la  fire  -iie  and  nievly  marked.  Sold 
subject  to  tuberculin  test  to  meet  requirements  of 
eortitied  dairies.  Fviro,  att<  Active  Address 

II.  L.  TA  V  1,015,  No  lb  Clumkris  St  .  Hewbuigh,  N.  Y. 


Martha  L.  A  c  k  o  r  m  a  u 
Box  204.  Great  Barrinoton,  Mass. 


30  ChesterWhilePigs 


l1 1  M  1 14  ]•;  R  Iiiil  :tls  •  |)(  MU  - 

for  service,  sows 

for  li»>«,fliuy  4  .IrpSEV 

e<»"s,  i*  heifer  ami  1  mi  11 

0.9 1  ves.fi  IUOH- lo  1  vr.Mltl, 
I.inc’Dln  sheep,  vurli’ty 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS  “ 

Start  a  coat  dairy.  M.  S.  G00DIH6.  Brocknorl.  N.  Y. 


TllUie  H  lim- (.'holob  lot  rettdv  fin- service. 

I  U  IV  lo  NAlvIw  kino  Mule-loot  It  ogh. 
______________  Write  !  or  litorntureiuul  prices 

to  J.  N.  McPIieFson,  Pres.  fl.  T.  S.  B.  Assn.,  Scnllsville,  N.Y. 


of  Poultry.  JKPitIKif 

H’rfle  for  rircutar  unit  price*. 

EDWAR0  WALILR,  Oepl.  H.  Eureka  Slock  farm,  Wtsl  Chester.  Penn. 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


846 


Zi’ha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  3,  1910. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Proportion  of  Butter  to  Milk 

I  have  u  small  dairy,  but  am  much 
dissatisfied  with  our  milk  prices;  am  con¬ 
templating  putting  in  a  cream  separator, 
as  I  arn  raising  calves  and  some  purebred 
hogs,  which  I  think  would  appreciate  the 
milk.  How  much  butter  will  an  ordinary 
40-quart  can  of  3.5  per  cent,  milk  make 
in  pounds?  Butter  is  40e.  per  lb.  and 
scarce.  mrs.  r.  c.  g. 

Cortland.  X.  Y. 

A  40-qunrt  can  of  milk  will  weigh  S'J 
pounds;  8*4  per  cent,  of  this  equals  8.01 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  One  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  will  make  on  an  average  1  1-0 
pound  of  butter,  therefore  8.01  pounds  of 
fat  would  make  pounds  of  butter.  At. 
40  cents  a  pound  this  would  be  worth 
$1.40,  or  8*4  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  skim- 
milk.  ir.  i..  j. 


Hour  middlings,  NO  lbs.  rye  (ground).  50 
lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  00  lbs.  bran 
(wheat),  10  lbs.  tankage.  In  tin*  middle 
of  the  day  we  give  them  one  quart  of 
feed  as  above,  six  quarts  of  water  and 
one  head  of  corn  on  cob. 

On  the  seventh  day  before  farrowing 
we  start  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  feed 
each  day  in  such  proportion  that  on  the 
day  before  farrowing  only  one  pint  of 
feed  is  given,  hut  the  milk  is  still  given 
in  full  unless  the  sow  shows  signs  of 
leaving  some.  If  at  the  final  day  the 
sow  shows  any  signs  of  being  hungry  a 

quart  of  bran  with  about  tin . . 

of  skim-milk  is  given  :  nothing  else. 

"When  farrowing  the  sow  should  1>> 
watched  very  carefully  and  as  each  pig 
arrives,  should  the  sow  show  signs  of 
restlessness  take  each  pig.  place  it  in 
a  basket  until  all  have  arrived,  then 
by  that  time  the  first  four  should  lie  dry 
and  can  be  placed  beside  the  sow.  It  is 
tlnm  necessary  to  wait  until  the  sow 
stands  up.  which  she  will  do  very  soon, 
and  lie  down  again  on  the  opposite  side 
to  which  she  lay  while  farrowing.  As 
soon  as  She  lies  down  give  her  all  the 
pigs  and  leave  her  for  24  hours,  keeping 
watch  now  and  again,  but  care  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing 
her. 

The  day  after  fi  rrowing,  that  is  24 
hours  after,  some  warm  skiuimod  milk 
(four  quarts)  and  three  pints  of  bran 
may  be  given  twice  a  day;  this  repeated 
for  two  days;  then  increase  slightly  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  feed  as 
before,  gradually  decreasing  the  bran  un¬ 
til  normal  diet  is  once  more  reached, 
which  should  be  eight  days  after  farrow¬ 
ing,  omitting  the  corn  on  cob  till  the 
eighth  day,  then  as  the  little  pigs  grow 
give  the  sow  first  only  one  col)  of  corn, 
then  two,  then  three  or  four,  by  which 
time  the  little  pigs  should  he  aide  to  eat 
just  a  litle  wholewheat.  We  never  let  the 
little  pigs  run  out  until  one  week  old. 
and  not  then  if  there  is  any  wind,  rain 
or  cold,  only  on  still  warm  days  is  out¬ 
door  exercise  permitted.  R.  V.  brown. 

Ulster  Co..  X.  Y. 

The  first  eight  weeks  of  gestation 
we  are  not  so  particular  as  to  ex¬ 
ercising  our  sows.  At  this  time  we  feed 
mostly  corn  in  order  to  put  on  flesh. 
The  last  eight  weeks  We  feed  less  corn 
and  feed  some  shorts  or  middlings,  and 
when  not  in  pasture  add  a  little  oil  meal. 
At  this  lime  we  allow  them  all  the  exer¬ 
cise  on  ground  possible,  hut  never  al¬ 
low  them  out  in  vain  or  cold  winds. 

For  a  few  days  before  and  after  far¬ 
rowing.  we  give  them  a  thin  slop  of  about 
one  quart,  of  middlings  morning,  noon  and 
niglit.  and  in  a  couple  of  days  gradually 
increase  and  add  some  corn.  By  the 
time  the  pigs  are  four  or  five  weeks  old 
we  feed  sow  and  litter  all  they  can  eat 
three  times  a  day.  which  we  continue 
until  the  pigs  are  seven  or  eight  weeks 
old.  Then  we  wean  the  pigs,  and  again 
reduce  the  sow’s  feed  until  milk  is 
stopped.  At  all  times  we  give  our  sows 
and  pigs  all  sunshine  and  exercise  pos¬ 
sible,  and  b.v  having  them  on  pasture 
greatly  reduce  the  grain  hill. 

We  never  allow  our  sows  to  gully  in 
the  mud,  as  this  is  detrimental  to  any 
hog’s  health,  and  much  worse  for  a  nurs¬ 
ing  pig.  Occasionally  we  have  swine 
that  eat  chickens,  then  we  put  one  pint 
or  better  of  cider  vinegar  in  about  three 
quarts  of  slop  and  allow  them  to  drink 
it,  and  the  next  feeding  time  saw  chick¬ 
ens  eating  with  them,  and  never  had 
trouble  after.  Back  of  exercise  and  pro- 
teiu  will  cause  a  sow  sometimes  to  eat 
her  litter,  hut  we  never  heard  of  a  sow 
doing  it  while  out  in  pasture.  With 
the  above  care  we  have  raised  pigs  which 
weighed  TO  pounds  at  weaning  time,  and 
few  under  40  pounds. 

ELMER  n.  WHISPER. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  MAKES 
of  creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  percent  of 
the  world’s  creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
a  year  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used 
in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCES  EXIST,  ON  A  SMALLER 
scale,  in  the  use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  most  farm  users  do  not  keep  as  accurate  records  as  the  cream- 
eryman.  or  test  their  skim-milk  with  the  Babcock  tester,  they  do  not 
appreciate  just  what  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  sep¬ 
arator  means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  NEED  OF  LEGAL  ADVICE,  YOU  WOULD 
go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you  would  consult  a  doctor.  If  you 
had  the  toothache  you  would  call  on  a  dentist.  Why?  Because 
these  men  are  all  specialists  in  their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  SEPARATOR  WHY  NOT 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  creameryman  which  qualifies  him 
to  advise  you  correctly?  He  knows  which  separator  will  give  you 

the  best  service  and  be  the  most  econom- 
ical  for  you  to  buy.  That’s  why  98  per  cent 
JPKyjly  of  the  world's  creameries  and  milk  dealers 

(uWyi  use  ^aval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOM- 
/,m.\  mendation  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact 

/  wl|  y  that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of 

I  v  /|l  milk  a  business  use  the  De  Laval  to  the 

I  1  1  jl  iV  i]  o  4  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  makes  of 

I  Wfr  i||[  cream  separators. 

r  You  t  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 

II  W  '^lll  J  1  |  let  you  try  a  De  Laval  for  yourself  on 

I  P 111  ill  f  \  your  own  place.  If  you  don’t  know  the 

'N. — Jj  nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply  write 

W  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 


Poor  Flavor  in  Butter 

I  have  a  four-quart  churn  with  glass 
jar.  As  soon  as  the  cream  becomes  sour 
I  churn  it.  Then  I  carefully  work  the 
butter  through  several  waters  until  all 
the  milk  has  been  entirely  removed,  or 
until  water  is  perfectly  clear.  I  then 
salt  it,  mixing  salt  through  it  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  Tn  spite  of  all  I  find  the  butter 
has  a  strong,  cheesy  odor,  and  taste,  and 
in  a  very  few  days  becomes  rancid.  I 
keep  the  butter  in  a  cool  place.  Could 
you  give  me  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
trouble?  A.  L.  K. 

Ohio 

The  cause  of  your  butter  developing  a 
strong  taste  as  soon  after  it  is  made  may 
be  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
reasons:  First.  I  note  you  say  you. churn 
the  cream  when  it  gets  sour  enough.  This 
would  imply  that  you  did  not  store  your 
cream  at  a  low  temperature.  That  is. 
each  day  fresh  cream  is  added  to  the  lot 
you  are  holding  and  the  temperature  is 
such  that  the  cream  is  sour  in  a  few  days. 
Cream  which  is  soured  in  this  way  usual¬ 
ly  contains  undesirable  organisms  which 
make  a  cream  of  rather  poor  quality  and 
butter  that  is  poorer.  Keep  your  cream 
at  a  low  temperature  until  you  got 
enough  to  churn.  It  should  then  be 
sweet.  You  can  then  churn  it  sweet  or 
set  it  in  a  warm  room  and  allow  to  sour 
slightly.  Should  say  you  could  make  the 
best  butter  by  churning  your  cream  sweet. 
•Secondly,  lie  sure  and  stop  churning  when 
the  blitter  is  in  the  granular  form.  The 
buttermilk  can  then  be  washed  out  easily. 
Butter  which  is  churned  up  into  large 
lump  can  never  he  thoroughly  washed  and 
this  butter  spoils  rapidly.  Proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  cream  and  proper  churning  and 
washing  should  then  bring  you  good  re¬ 
sults.  H.  F.  J. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


SELDOM  SEE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


Keeping  Butter  in  Jars 

On  page  758  L.  R.  asks  about  storing 
butter.  For  over  20  years  we  have  laid 
by  a  year's  supply,  about  200  pounds,  in 
the  following  way.  and  have  never  had 
any  loss  or  strong  butter.  Our  milk  goes 
to  a  creamery.  Once  in  about  two  weeks 
the  creamery  makes  a  small  churning  for 
the  patrons’  use  that  has  more  salt  than 
that  shipped  away.  In  .Tune,  or  a  little 
later,  before  the  pastures  fail  and  when 
we  think  the  market  is  at  its  lowest 
mark,  we  take  four-gallon  jars  to  the 
creamery.  The  butter  is  packed  tightly 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top. 
and  a  round  piece  of  parchment  paper 
laid  on  top.  The  jars  are  taken  home  and 
set  on  the  collar  bottom.  A  plate  and  a 
clean  stone  is  laid  oil  top  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  paper  and  the  jars  filled  with  very 
strong  brine  made  of  good  dairy  salt ;  a 
clean  cloth  is  tied  over  the  top  and  the 
covers  put  on.  This  butter  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  until  all  is  used,  sometimes  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  It  does  not  take  up 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  salt  from  the 
brine.  It  is  always  kept  covered  with 
the  brine,  A  large,  strong  spoon  is  used 
to  take  it  out  of  the  jar.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  some  weight  to  keep  it  from 
floating.  Jars  should  be  used  ;  tubs  will 
shrink  and  the  brine  will  leak  away. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  S. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
fflMi  the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  vour  for  special  instructions 

and  Book  8  M  free.  AbSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  t'ainful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands.  Wens.  Bail  sen,  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  £1  and  32  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  delivered.  Made  in  tbe  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


MINERALS 
V  HEAVE?,, 
^.COMPOUND 


Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons.  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
.Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  it  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. .  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  buttle  of  Caustic  Balsam  Sold  is 
Warranted  to  glv»  satisfaction,  l’riee 
$1,50  tier  buttle.  Sold  by  druggists  nr 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  iTs  use ;3"Seml  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Booklet 

Free 

NEGLECT  I 
Will  Ruin  x 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


f  $3  Package 

[  guarantf»<»d  to  give  JS  fc iff 

fWifk«t;tr.1lon  or  TO  bl1  1 

r  monoy  ratundod 

81  Package  sufficient  If  J  \ v 

for  ordinary  cases.  If  113 

agents  Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price  /pi' y 

WANTED  -  V  Write  for  descriptive  bookie 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburg,  Pa 


BEND  TODAY 


Miss  Angelina  (to  Captain  Brown, 
who  lias  been  cruising  in  Alaskan 
waters)  :  ‘T  suppose,  captain,  that  in 
those  northern  latitudes  during  a  part  of 
the  year  the  sun  doesn't  set  till  quite  a 
while  after  dark." — Credit  Lost, 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Care  of  Brood  Sow  and  Pigs 

Our  method,  which  I  might  say  has 
proved  to  he  very  successful  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Normal  diet  up  to  within  seven 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING— NO  CLOGGING 

A  *  •ui’aU*  inriii-attir  fui  JOB  to  lbs*.  per  acre,  whether  mater 

ial  b.-  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy  or  litfht.  We  guarantee  t o 
distribute  lime  with  unburnt  cure  or  small  rooks  in  it. 

HVi/i  /or  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG,  CO,,  LAWRENCE.  MASS- 


:  THEte  H'.KC  i 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  ending  May  26,  1916. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


The  commercial  values  of  farm 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  m 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  II 
representative  sales  rather  than  opini 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  eoi 
basis  for  ([notations.  Except  in  r 
where  Quality  is  standardized  by  scoi 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on 
at  the  time  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
pies,  [tears,  etc.,  one  week  may  he  u 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


1  Vi K8fKS‘ 

■/M  F-rst  Rea,  solution 
of  the  Light  Farm  Tractor  Problem 

Pulls  two  plows  in  any  soil  fit  to  cultivate — three  in  stubble.  Wide 
scope  of  utility.  All  gears  run  in  oil,  enclosed  in  dust-tight  casings,  on 


AND  A*-i.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


The  DURABLE  DENNING 


You  cab  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


Equipped  witli  Waukesha  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator,  Bennett  Carburetor,  Dixie 
Magneto,  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings.  Write  for  description. 

DENNING  TRACTOR  COMPANY  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

iO  horsepower  at  draw-bar— at  any  speed.  Weight  3800  ibs. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


April  - $1.50  $1.5*1  $1.71  $1.v<;  $2  01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1.40  1.01  1.70 

•Tune  .  1.09  1.15  1,30  1.45  1.60 

•Tnly  .  1.35  1.41  1.50  1.71  1.S0 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September.  1.00*  1.66  1.81  1.90  2.11 

lit  TTISK. 

Arrivals  have  been  much  heavier,  and 
quality  largely  unsuitable  for  holding,  so 
that  there  have  been  price  drops  of  two  to 
three  cents  on  the  general  run  of  cream¬ 
ery.  Packing  stock  and  city  made  in 
only  fair  supply  and  meeting  good  trade. 

Creamery,  Taney  lb .  30  & 

ddncl  10  Choice  .  _>9  &  31 

bower  Unifies . . .  24  ©  27 

Dairy,  beet .  30  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  25  q  28 

City  made . . .  ...  24  @  27 

Packing  Stock . . .  28  (®  25 

Process  ......  .  26  @  29 

lfilgin.  111.,  blitter  market  29J.J8  cents. 

Cl  f  K  1(8 1C. 

Market  linn  and  prices  very  high  on 
anything  desirable  of  both  old  and  new 
make,  Watertown,  N.  Y\,  and  some  other 
interior  markets  having  sold  above  17 
cents. 

Whole  Mill;,  fancy,  new .  18  &  19 

Good  to  choice . 16M#  171* 

bower  grades .  11  (ft  ic  ’ 

Daisies,  best. . .  .  igu^,  jy 

Voting  Americas .  18-t!»  20 

Old.  as  to  quality .  16  C®  20 

Skims,  best.  .  . .  18  <a>  151., 

Pair  to  good .  lu  fa,  13" 

mu  us 

Receipts  somewhat  larger  and  consider¬ 
able  stock  not  suitable  for  holding.  Prices 
ou  such  arc  cut  one  cent  or  more  to  clear 
it  out,  with  this  exception  the  market  re¬ 
mains  fairly  strong 

White.  Choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  @  28 

Medium  to  good .  23  i®  20 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  >0  <®  27 

Common  to  good .  20  G®  25 

Duck  Eggs  .  .  24  @  2S 

14 VIS  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fowls  much  lighter,  and 
prices  higher  ou  desirable  stock  P»roilers 
more  plentiful  and  tending  lower  except 
on  best  Rocks  and  Reds. 

Broilers,  lb . .  .  30  @  40 

Ducks,  lb . . .  13  15 

Spring  Ducklings  .  23  <®  24 

Fowls  . 22  @  24 

Roosters  .  13  @  74 

Geese  .  12  <®  13 

DK1CSSKD  POULTRY 

As  for  several  weeks,  receipts  continue 
small,  and  market  strong  on  practically 
the  whole  line 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . .  34  r®  35 

Common  to  good  .  .  27  i®  31) 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  40  (®  45 

Broilers,  common  to  good  35  ®  33 

Squab  broilers,  pair. .  75  <®  1  I'll 

Roasters  .  2s  <®  8U 

Fowls .  IS  &  23 

Hacks,  Spring . 2."  4i  24 

gQUutlk.  do*.. . 125  @4  75 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 

( 'lioice  calves  scarce  and  higher.  Many 
lambs  arriving  in  had  order.  Both  lambs 
and  calves  sour  quickly  in  warm  weather, 
especially  if  drainage  at  the  neck  is  not 
sufficient  to  let  out  the  liquids.  All  meats 
sold  at  New  York  are  subject  to  City  and 
State,  and  in  some  cases.  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  is  often  a  troublesome  maf- 
t  t  for  the  dealer  hating  a  few  calves  or 
lambs,  as  be  is  unable  to  get  them  in¬ 
spected  early  enough  to  meet  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  trade.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
a  dealer  to  sell  a  calf  and  be  unable  to 
get  inspection  and  make  delivery  in  time 
for  the  buyer’s  needs,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
sold  biter  at  two  or  three  cents  per  pound 
lower.  The  force  of  inspectors  for  this 
work  is  not  laige,  hut  the  writer  has  been 
several  hundred  times  over  this  market 
section,  and  knows  how  little  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  it.  especially  considering 
the  qiiick  and  casual  inspection  ordinarily 
given.  A  peculiar  feature  is  that  some 
concerns  gel  the  service  of  inspectors  with 
much  less  trouble  than  others.  Rumor 
says  that  money  or  its  equivalent  is  what 
makes  this  "niare  go.”  It  has  in  the  past, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the 
present  method  is  as  actual  “restraint 
of  trade"  as  though  this  special  condition 
was  written  iu  the  anti- trust  law. 

Calves . . .  13  @  171^ 

Lambs.  hothouse.  bead .  5  00  @10  00 

(Continued  on  page  S49. ) 


^HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


KRESO  PI  P  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large-  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  K11ESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DTP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
EUeetive— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least 

per  ton  of  silage  put  up  or  per  year  of  life,  Tremendous¬ 
ly  strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  agiMnst  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  steel  frame, 
mortised, braced  and  boltedduiiioselble  to  puJJ  out  of  line! 

Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features.  such  * 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  for  minimum  use  of  power  lor  any  height  silo;  L 
f rtccionlcKi?  leed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers;  * 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut,  requiring  (, 
least  use  of  power.  UOIengtts  of  cut.  5-16  to  25  inches  )  ,| 

Lowdown  out-under  frame,  easy  to  handle,  Both  feed  h 
rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Positive  A 
self- working  safety  device. 

Two  Booka  Free:  One  on  Filo  building  and  silage  crops; 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  ot  Appleton  Silo  Fillers 
in  four  sizes  for  4  b.p  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co..  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  I1L 


For  Cowh,  HorfMfH,  Hog"  anil  Chickens  arc  scien¬ 
tific  combinations  of  palatable  nufrilious  and 
easily  tltgcetibh?  grains  which  together  make  per¬ 
fect  balanced  rations.  Small  sample  bags  free. 
Write  for  prices  on  mixed  carload  Iota  of  feed. 
Fcrcrr  Crain  Co.  •  *  l0  llupklui,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  less  power  than 
any  other  silo  filler. 


Alfolta  Rocutting 
^Attachment 


Grip  Hook 
Feed  Table 


Thousands  of  stock  raisers  are  now  sav¬ 
ing  V4  their  feeding  costs  and  filling  their  eilos 
with  yt  the  labor  coat  and  %  the  power  you  use. 

Smalley  Silo  Filler 

Patented  recoiling  attachment  makca  dam!  - 
Alfalfa  Chop  for  fat  tening  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Handle*  Mjtu.'M*.  sterna  and  all  without 
waste  or  injuring  eotnrof  the  hay.  Sell  your  No.  I 
bay  and.  null  the  a ff-orades  tor  feeding.  Make 
combination  feeds  Lota  alover,  rice  straw,  bean 
straw,  pea  vines,  onta  and  rye,  or  dried  com  stall;.-. 
Capacities  1KU  to  2700  pounds  twr  hour.  600  to  800 
I  .ou  rids  of  meal  per  hour  can  bo  mtido  with  .lunior 
tccutting  Mi.l  (ororatoj  with  6  to  8  H.  P.  engine.) 

Grip  Hook  J*iil>*  feeds  cu  Iter  automatically  .sav¬ 
ing  wages  and  board  of  two  to  three  men  oa  large 
sizes.  Low  spool.  One  pulley  chain  drive  blower 
eaves  M  power  coat  of  Biio  filling. 

Blower  fndepeotlent  of  cnUer.  Fan  Speed  in- 
er eased  or  deceased  without  ehaugitiK  Speed  of 
knives.  Send  NOW  for  EKEE  Book. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  20,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

SMALLEY  SILO  FILLERS  Sold  By 

HARDER  MFG.  CO 


yEsfl  Buy  early  and 
Bnf  sure  money. 

Guaranteed 
for  life  of  machine. 


Cobleskiil,  New  York 


Newand  rtinaikahle  i  itprovcv  STS 
meats  make  the  Harder  better  CK 
than  ever.  Of  massive  strength.  Bjf' 
;*■!•  bored  solid  as- an  oak,  perfect  in® 
fitting  il.ajrs.  safe  ladder,  art-  ljl|j 
tight  nui»-conduc:iug  wads,  Jjj$ 
highest  grade  matcriuland  n-  grp 
l  >t ruction  —  more  durable  and  Be 
i  tao«b  has  expensive  thaa  eon-  >•!!*] 
1  Crete  or  tile. 

%  \  Harder  Silo  saves  all  the  |jfj 

%  Corn  crop  and  will  pay  lor  "fjj 
T,  iCfcl  within  tuio  years. 

~i»^  Send  for  Catalog  $t|j 

.  >  /  ^  Harder  Mfg.  Jk5'' 

Co.  Bos  II 

’  ^  Cablediii  V 

».  T.  a 


We  ran  save  von  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  tv«|iiU'e.  We  can  ship 
direct  from  our  mi  Ms  or  ti'oiii  onr  supply  here. 

Vfv  lravo  been  iiiupiifacluriug  silos  for  12 
years.  Wo  oau  grvo  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  aud  one  of  the  best  silos  ou  the  market. 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  dt ices 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO 

North  Tonawanda 


'•  nrrng.  so  tight  they  have  to 
stand  up"  in  all  conditions  of 
Meal  her.  Simple,  tight,  doors, 
tvusole- dipped  staves,  strong 

'  I-  Write  tor  booklet  and 
cur  lamous  "Ofller-iiarly-pay. 
later*'  plan. 

i'he  Cieamery  Package  Mtg.  Co., 
J38  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


New  York 


WIS  PAY  THK  HIGHKST  PRICES 


fzuia  ft'nw,  ° thjote  aroy  cihhi* r.  britrm,  lend, 
zinc  old  rvuf.  r.i*x.  6urf. ip,  oid  baqjt,  Jnr*.  fnd<9 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Shift  at  oner— an  u  Sind  for  trTtve  lust 

Hudson  Suppl y  &  RAfg. Co.,  Bayonne, N.  J. 


They  preserve  sila^s  perfectly.  Com-  rj| 
bine  best  constiu-.-Uou.  greatest  dura  sfli 
bilily  and  conveiuemv.  Easy  to  erect 
aud  keep  air-tJt;ht.  W'nte today  for  catar 
logue.  A  goals  wanted.  Address 
TN&DILLA  SILO  00..  B«  C  .  Uaidilla,  N.  Y 


Wantcd-Hides  and  Skins  *lcl 

and  references.  Rogers'  Tannery,  Far mmoriale  »  J 


Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  HAasley,  Michigan  . 

f),  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

.T.  Collinson,  England  . 

Bed  Sussex, 

E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey _ 

Mottled  Anconas. 

ClamTe  Clinton,  New  Jersey. . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obetl  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island.... 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  . 

Imperial  Progressives, 
R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island  .... 

Black  Khinelanders. 

Schwarz,  California  . 

GEO.  A.  i 


Single  Comb 

i^hite  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  record  this  week — the  twenty- 
niuth — is  4,533.  This  is  1ST  eggs  less 
than  the  unprecedentedly  high  score  of  r)r 
last  week,  but  it  is  581  eggs  more  than 
were  laid  in  the  twenty-ninth  week  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  up 
to  date  is  8,589  more  than  were  produced 
last  year  at  this  date.  White  Rocks  make 
the  high  score  this  week.  Albert  T.  Len- 
xen’s  pen  laying  59,  R.  I.  Reds  are  sec¬ 
ond  :  Laurel  Ilill  Farm’s  pen  from  Rhode 
Island  tie  with  Ilomer  I*.  I teming’s  Reds  Win. 
from  Connecticut,  each  scoring  58.  Four 
pens  tie  for  third  place,  each  scoring  57.  a 
They  are  A.  B.  Rmndage’s  R.  I.  Reds. 
Francis  F.  Lincoln’s  White  Leghorns. 
Branford  Farm's  White  Leghorns,  and 
the  “Oregons”  from  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  These  “Oregons'’  are  a  cross 
between  White  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Rooks,  then  White  Leghorns  bred  in 
again,  until  the  Leghorn  blood  predomi¬ 
nates.  Tom  Barron's  Wynmh.tles  gained 
a  little  this  week  on  Obod  <!.  Knight’s 
pen.  Knight's  Wyandot  lets  leading  now 
in  the  total  score  by  a  margin  of  10  eggs. 
Fourteen  pens  have  now  exceeded  1.000 
eggs  in  their  total  score;  40  pens  laid  50 
or  more  last  week,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  pens  for  the  week  was  over  04  per 
emit,  All  the  egg-laying  contests  are 
showing  higher  egg  production  than  at 
any  previous  contest.  At  the  Newark, 

Del.,  contest  Conyers  Farm’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  from  Connecticut  made  a  per¬ 
fect  score,  every  bird  laying  every  day  in 
the  week;  then  to  clinch  the  matter  be¬ 
yond  doubt  they  all  laid  again  on  the 
eighth  day.  Of  the  500  birds  in  this  con¬ 
test  1 72  laid  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
the  total  yield  for  the  week — 2.708 — ex¬ 
ceeds  by  47  eggs  the  highest  week’s  out¬ 
put.  in  any  previous  contest,  White 
Wyandotte^  are  the  leaders  there  as  at: 

S tores.  Tom  Barron's  pen — 5  birds — score 
(>00 — Valley  Green  Farm’s  pen  of  Wyan- 
dottes  being  second  with  a  total  of  023, 

The  week's  score  follows; 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  TT«R,  Connecticut .  44  823 

Mrs.  Andrews  Brooks,  New  York,..,  42  7(13 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts. . . . . .  SO  704 

.Tales  F.  Francois,  Long  Island  .  44  v,V>8t 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  .72  70S 

Fairfiolds  Farms.  New  Hampshire . . .  41  OoG 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  .  36  080 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  ,72  087 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  New  York .  ,7."  1,028 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio  .  47  751 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  40  700 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  30  PIS 

Albert  T.  I.euzen.  Massachusetts....  5!*  0.71 

Keweennh  Farm.  Mnssaehusetts .  34  S04 

Holllstou  IIIU  Farm.  Massachusetts. .  44  1.004 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  47  COS 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut. .  40  700 

Wkite  Wyandottes. 

Little  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  20  700 

National  White  Wyan.  Club.  Pa....  38  710 

Obetl  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.. .  51  1,296 

1’.  W.  Ruckus,  Ontario  .  43  1.124 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 50  867 

line  1 1  ill  Farm,  Mnssnclmsett* .  40  sol 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  New  York .  40  900 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. .  4l>  S83 

,T.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  .  .70  870 

Tom  Barron.  England  . .74  1,286 

Marsdcn  Cross  P.  Eartu,  England....  47  1,085 

Neale  Bros.,  It.  1 .  42  741 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  50  927 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  33  844 

Columbian  WTyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  3S  579 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N,  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts. . .  .71  S.78 

<!.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  41  714 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  29  95.7 

A.  B.  Bnind'age.  Connecticut . .  57  999 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  35  993 

Homer  P.  Doming.  Connecticut .  58  .894 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  45  1.045 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  37  742 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  .74  1,033 

Laurel  Ilill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  .78  839 

IT.  W.  Sanborn,  Massaeliuselts .  29  707 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut .  23  784 

A.  W.  Kumery,  New  Hampshire .  .72  1,077 

F.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut . .  38  9.78 

Allan's  Hardtobont  Reds.  It.  X . .  43  906 

Charles  Becker,  Couueclleut  .  45  902 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  39  903 

Jacob  E.  .Tnnson,  Connect  lout .  36  1,038 

IL  W.  Colllngwood.  New  Jersey.....  33  817 

W.  H.  Biuusteml,  Connecticut .  32  658 

Pinm-rest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  47  4 ,983 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  20  861 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  53  870 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  nail,  Connecticut .  54  SSI 

Praeside  Poultry  ‘'arm.  Pa .  47  705 

Jay  II.  Ernisso,  New  York . 55  81 1 

Broad*  Brook  Farm,  New  York.......  54  677 

James  H.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  53  691 

Mrs.  Boltin  8.  WolrulT.  Connecticut  55  83S 

Windswcep  Fnrn,  Connecticut .  49  877 

Froncln  P.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  57  992 

17  O.  Platt.  Pu .  57  777 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  694 

F.  ,\f.  Peas  ley.  Connecticut .  47  912 

Cbns.  Hoigl.  Ohio  .  49  til 8 

Tom  Barron.  England  . .  48  1,028 

Will  Barron,  England  .  48  1.102 

J.  Collinson.  England  .  36  798 

Marsdcn  Cross  P.  Farm.  England....  52  91.7 

Buubkttl  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  43  829 

A.  I’.  Robinson,  New  York .  39  927 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  50  835 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont .  48  951 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  Ditto .  50  683 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut. . . .  57  7.74 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  714 

W.  IS.  Atkinson.  Connecticut . .  56  8.76 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  5.7  915 

N.  W.  Ileodryx.  Connecticut .  44  7<)5 

Bonnie  Brook  Pool  try  Farm.  N.  Y...  51  883 

George  Phillips.  Connecticut  .  53  8SS 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  53  S43 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  52  585 

AVhite  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois .  54  867 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  4S  829 

Oakcrest  Fanil,  New  York . .  55  861 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  New  jersey .  43  S80 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio..........  04  710 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs-  Milk  fed.  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  botching  fine.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a 
day’s  notice  'a  So  per  100.  90%  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  hatching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  hutched,  the  kind  that  live  it  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  iaJuue'd  $8 
T»>r  100,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  10.000  n  week.  Order  direct  from  this  ndv. 
ami  save  lime.  My  Book.  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  Urlggs,  liox  7  5,  Pleasant,  Valley,  N.Y. 


He,  too,  wanted  to  make 
poultry  money. 

He  knew  he  could  only  make  money  by  making  the 
chicks  live.  Dead  chicks  don't  pay.  Many  chicks 
that  don’t  live,  die  from  poor  feeding.  So  he  tried 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Baby 

Chicks 


Chick  Feed 

Can  a  chick  feed  be  used  that  only  con¬ 
tains  wheat  and  corn?  Why  do  all"  chick 
feeds ^  have  so  many  different  grains  in 
them?  Would  equal  amounts  of  cracked 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  lie  all  right  to  use 
for  scratch  feed  for  chicks  (day  olds)? 
Is  there  any  small  machine  for  hulling 
oats?  b,  t. 

New  York. 

Wheat  and  corn,  alone  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  chick  food,  though  the  addition  of 
hulled  oats  may  he  used  equally  well. 
Day  old  chicks  need  only  cracked  corn, 
hut  they  will  soon  eat  whole  wheat  and 
coarser  corn.  Rolled  oats  may  he  fed  alone 
and  their  conspicuous  shape  and  color 
make  them  easily  seen  and  apparently  at¬ 
tractive  to  chicks  just  out  of  the  incu¬ 
bator,  The  number  of  ingredients  ill 
commercial  chick  foods  gives  them  the  vir¬ 
tue.  such  as  it  is.  of  variety  and  makes 
them  more,  attractive  to  tiie  amateur  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  very  likely,  also,  some  of  these 
ingredients  are  cheaper  than  wheat  and 
corn.  Yon  need  not  hesitate  to  use  wheat 
and  corn  in  equal  parts,  though  tin-  best 
chick  grain  that  I  know  of  is  the  “nne- 
two-three"  mixture,  viz.,  one  part  pin¬ 
head.  or  steel  cut.  oats;  two  parts  cracked 
corn  and  three  parts  cracked  wheat. 
After  a  few  weeks,  equal  parts  of  whole 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  suflice  for  whole 
grains,  other  foods  being  given  in  the 
mash,  m.  b.  d. 


Now  he  says  “Didn't  lose  a  single  chick" 

H-O  Steam -Cooked  Chick  Feed  actually  does 
bring  results  like  that  because  it  doesn't  spoil  like 
some  of  the  uncooked  feeds  and  so  makes  a  healthy 
diet.  Try  it — you'll  be  surprised  at  your  success. 

The  H-0  Company  ||  John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Sc  C.  W.  Leghorns 
ft.  AS.  C.R.  I.  Red* 
B.  Rocks  ! 


D  V  R E  BRED. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  •  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 


BUFFALO,  H.  Y 


jA  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
■  Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

II  K  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  York 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Stock  for  Sale 


v?  \  For  Winter  Egg  Laying. 

/  v*  Buy  Hatching  Eggs  Now! 

at  1/4  the  Regular  Price. 

Mr.  Martling 

■BT  m«k»  -  this  f-idfittclicHTml  of  theseason” 

f ( \  , ,  vednrtioi  "t>  .ill  First  Grade  and  Prize 

mating  ejrfp  el ll is 

FAMOUS  SILVER  CAMPINES  and  GUARANTEES  A  HATCH 

i  t  a  specified  number  of  chicks  lrom  each  witting' 

A  50T>  reduction  J'lKl  ft.  guarantee  arc  not  often  made 
together  it  "ill  nay  you  to  take  advantage  of  ihi-  up 
p.. ruinity.  CAMPINES  befrm  to  lay  eggs  f  month-, after 
lnuehlug,  ami  keep  on  doing  so  all  year  rolind. 

THE  MARTLING  STRAIN 

ibCAbs  tlie  very  best  in  Silver  Cftinpine- 

Wc  have  satisfied  a  great  many  people:  How  about  you? 

The  MARTLING  Hennery 
P.  O.  Box  4  •  »  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


We  have  fur  Immediate  sale,  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  lot  of  H.  C.  Whitt:  Leghorns — 
Yearling  Hen#— of  lc  Barron  Strain. 

These  sire  tra  pnottU:d,  heavy  layers  and  as 
pood  ns  t  lie  very  best,,  Belling  to  make  room 
for  young  stock.  \\  e  "in  have  in  August 
abiuit  600  four-months-oid  pallets,  April  lilt  toll, 
?S  H  u  ron  Strain  and  Via  fom'-monlhs-uld  cocker- 
els.  April  hutch.  lift  mm  strain,  lrom  trap- 
tK'Hlcd  stock. 

Our  buck  of  15,000  birds  is  in  perfect  health 

V iftjlum  weieoinvut  u ny  tune.  Iliir.; Ir.r  iirdurSnoiv 
tor  pullets  uiul  eovkurvlv.  Writi.  for  prices 

Till!;  J1AYKN  LAKE  EGG  FARM 

H.  L.  &  VV.  L.  Crier,  I'roprittnr.  •  Milford,  Delaware 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  My  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  fail  to 
hatch,  though  fertile,  from  apparent  lack 
of  vigor  iu  chicks  to  got  out.  Would  the 
stimulation  of  beef  scrap  every  day.  a 
handful  in  brau  for  25  fowls,  account  for 
it?  Or  may  it  he  the  cold  weather  during 
incubation?  A  neighbor  inis  the  same 
trouble  with  Kooks,  lint  not  with  Rhode 
Island  Rods.  2,  Is  a  bald  bead  in  a  hen 
any  sign  of  disease?  No  indications  of 
lice,  o.  Are  coffee  grounds  objection¬ 
able  for  hens? 

1.  Reef  scrap  in  the  daily  ration  would 
promote,  rather  than  interfere  with,  fer¬ 
tility.  and  a  handful  to  25  fowls  would  he 
it  small  amount.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  hick  of  strong  fertility  in  eggs,  close 
confinement  through  the  Winter  being  one 
of  the  most  common.  Diving  the  flock  lib¬ 
erty  to  roam  the  premises  in  the  Spring 
will  do  ns  much  ns  anything  to  improve 
the  batchability  of  the  eggs. 

2.  P.ahl  heads,  in  fowls,  are  usually 
the  result  of  the  work  of  depluming  mites 
and  do  not  indicate  disease.  Rnh  some 
simple  grease  well  into  the  skin  of  the 
bare  places. 

M.  T  know  of  no  reason  for  consider¬ 
ing  coffee  grounds  injurious  to  fowls, 
though  I  have  never  fed  them.  Such  in¬ 
jurious  constituents  as  ground  coffee  may 
contain  are  extracted  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  at  our  house,  and  wo  consider 
the  speut  remains  quite  innocuous. 


I  \  5-6*7  lb.  buns.  7 and 8  lb.  Fertile 

\  J  guaranteed  Troprustetl  and  Fed- 

XsHW M<  '  WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 

Importer  and  Breeder  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  268 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRO— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS  — 280,  272.  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243.  Catalog 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pedi/ret  Lvihern  Br«derr  1  and  2  year 
old  and  100  Hinh  Pedigree  WyjmdotM  Breeders  X 
and  2  year.  All  retred  from  Dams  laying  200  to  284 
:ggs,  carrying  the  blc«d  c(  my  Barac-D  Contest  Pen. 

(  .ORRIS  F  ARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  tree  of  white  diarrhea 


20<  DISCOUNT 

S.  C.  RED  arid 
W.  LEGHORN 

k3m  Wo  have  8000  Ch*X  ready 
■  1  each  week  and  fr>iarantco  S.ito 

W  0J  Shipment  to  any  wint  Fast  of 
^  ^7  Rockies.  Sr  rid  for  vat  Ulu*- 

wt?/  t rated  Cntahu.  {Post  Freer 
for  Prfeei,  etc. 

Jusla  Poultry  Farm.Dc.pt.  4,  Soulhamplon.N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FROM  SISTERS  OF  PEN  24-STORRS 

or  .JUNK  20th—  ItvduoiKl  to  100  for  H5.00 
tor  $.8.00;  25  lor  Sl.50;  KGGS— 100  for  S5.00 
or  $.V-,V  I  tioveir  for  J1U0.  Alter  JULY  l.ith- 
lieris  and  coekercl  S 1  fi .00. 

\V.  STE\  ENS  Stillwater,  N.  Y 


2.70  egg  strain.  Lone  Deep  Bodios,  yellow  logs  nml 
lioaks  aad  largo  rod  combs  that  lop  to  one  ftido. 
iiateliine  Friix.  Day-old ciiiekt  and  pull«t.s  all  ftf'os. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexvilic,  N.  Y, 


PHI  I  G.W.  LKGHOKNS 

ft.  U  K  I  O  BARKED  KOOKS 
Eueago  your  Pullets  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  nt 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  Wo  aro  iiooliing  Orders 
now  for  fixture  Delivery.  Price  so  reasonable  it  will 
not  pay  to  Raise  them  yourself.  Circular. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  .  Gllboa,  N.Y. 


BARRON^  White  Wyandottes 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

Reds  Barred  Rocks,  liuld  and  Dark  Bralmias  S.  C.W.  and  B 
lenhorns.  litiJity  and  kiiow  quality.  Gatalogne  froo 
K1VEKDALK  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J 


Tiffany's  Siijicr. or  Silver  Lacoil  and  Snow  White 
Wyandotte*-  Pekin,  Rouen  amt  Runner  Duckling-:, 
2fle.  each.  *18  nor  mu. 

Altllmm  Poultry  1  urni.R  3*.  Phoenix ville.  Pu. 


jghorns  BARRON  Wyandottes 

n  prices  reduded  Ma?  1m.  ileus  with  records  made 
Mr.  BarrOii't  larm  of  273,  271, 209,  etc.  Cockerels 
I-28J  hreeuing.  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Conn  ells  ville .  Pa. 


DIRECT,  largo  and  lioavy  layers.  After  May  1st,  Eggs 
75c.  per  16;  $4  per  100.  J.M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  JN.  Y. 


Selecting  Breeders 

How  ran  T  select  breeders  for  next  year 
from  400  AVhite  Leghorn  millet's,  a  year 
old  in  June?  Is  it  a  good  time  now  before 
they  start  to  moult?  I  have  no  trap- 
nests.  Has  the  color  of  the  legs  any¬ 
thing  to  do  in  making  a  selection? 

Connecticut.  u.  H. 

Tim  pullets  that  are  to  form  next  year’s 
breeding  pen  may  he  selected,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  trap  nests,  by  certain  points 
which  characterize  the  best  layers.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  early  laying 
combined  with  late  molting.  Mark  the 
pullets  that  commence  to  lay  earliest,  by 
leg-banding,  clipping  the  tail,  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  note  those  that  continue  to  lay 
until  late  Fall ;  these  latter  will  have 
made  the  best  year's  record.  Discard 
those  that  lay  during  the  natural  breed¬ 
ing  season  of  Spring  and  early  Summer 
and  then  molt  early.  The  good  layers 
will  also  have  “laid  out”  the  color  of  the 
shanks  and  car  lobes  by  the  end  of  the 
laying  season,  so  that  these  parts  in  the 
yellow-.skinned  breeds  will  he  found  to 
have  largely  lost  their  natural  color. 
Those  birds  that  lay  few  eggs  retain  their 
bright  yellow  shanks  and  smooth  plumage 
and  make  the  best  appearance,  but  al  the 
expense  of  usefulness.  Other  indications 
of  good  laying  are  activity  early  and  late 
in  the  day.  heavy  consumption  of  food  and 
general  appearance  of  vigor  and  vitality. 
Only  those  fowls  showing  these  latter 
qualities  in  good  measure  should  be  placed 
iu  the  breeding  pen.  m.  b.  d. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Nested  liens  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

MILL  BROOK  FARM.  M.  L.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 


-  lilt  El)  TO  LAY  “RKGALS.” 

Alter  June  1st,  Chirks  llir,  each, 
Moiiitlttn  Vitw  l-ouMry  E»n».  Hop«w«|l  Jet,,  N.  1. 


rv  C  BROWN  and  white  ifghorns.  rocks. 

IK  N  R  |  REDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS.  Catalogue  free. 
HILL  POT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  IN'.  J. 


1,500  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

FOR  SALE  between  J  nne  12  and 25;  hatched  from 
big,  rugged  stock;  $10.50  per  hundred.  They  are 
what  you  want,  because  they  are  “  Noted  Layeis.'1 
L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Uartwiek  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


\V.  I" 

ii/L:i„I  CkK—  $0  per  Hundred  during  June. 

White  Leghorn  Inix  M  ^  c.  bolles,  Kortnotu,  n.  y 


-7  and  $e.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistervillr,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  CHIX 


exclusively.  Egjrs,  *1,60  per 

15.  Short  t  Tripp,  Cortland,  N.  T 


improved  Silver  Campines 


Hillsdale,  N.  Y 


K.  CtAl)l)K  JONES 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 

(it  Cut  Catalog  Free.  Edwin  SoUiler, Telford, Fa. 


cUlekeiiajdiicka^cesejturWeys, guineas, doss  ami  hares.  Stock  and 

JfiStff.  New  111.  Catalog  Free.  EDWIN  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  R,  Tellord,  Pa- 


Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

$4  per  10-  K.  C  Red  Etres.  *1  l"tr  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H  J  VAN  DYKE,  (iettysburg,  Feuua 


•‘As  Hood  As  The  Pent.”  Juno  dell vovj-.  Only  a-ycar-old 
hens  used;  these  arc  tented  lift'll  front  White  Umi-rhon.  6y 
the  8 torrs  Station,  and  itro  (tinted  with  cuckerolg  with 
records  of  24S-2J8.  Lender*  in  Laying  Contest,  8.000 
Chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  HAIL  •  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  1^1“  r  fli 

Red,  Cnmpiue'-,  Mruorcas.  Leghorns.  Wyandottes 

Ultiple  Gove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  !i,  Athens,  Pa, 


Wantto  Purchase  About  SixTurkeys  priM^stnte 

particulars  in  first  letter.  WM.  HOFFMAN,  Congers.  N.Y 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  lrom  Lady 
Barron,  308  eggs  Pullet  year; 289  cetrs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trttjmested  hens.  EggsSI.OO  per  15.  S5.0C  per  100 
Stttislacliou  RUarantecd 

P.  F.  RAFFERTV . MARLBORO,  MASS. 


ISfUiTir  I'ADNICII  10-12  lb.  Males 
W  111  It  VVlt  H  I  dll  7-5  lb.  Females 

Eggs.  $3  par  15.  Ten  Giuu  aiitcsd  F’ertile.  Retdaea- 
inents  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog 

MOUNfSVILLE  FARMS.  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind:  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nesled,  including  Barron  strain;  ti-week  pullelH  Bonkum 
orders;  circular  free.  ilijULToN  Faum,  lluuliugtuu,  K.Y 


SilverSpangied  Hamburg  Hensautl  Cockerels 

wards.  Lggft,  ce.  cnOL  *.  .ACIiSOA,  Miuernl  Sprhi 


kiiiiuiiiiHiiiiiiiiuiiiiiMmiiimiiiiiiiHiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiUiiiiiiiimiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiimi'. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  S47.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  May  26,  1916. 

Ill VII  STOCK, 

Steers  and  all  choice  hoof  stock  scarce, 
and  higher.  Calves  in  good  demand. 
Sheep  and  lambs  very  scarce. 

Native  Steers . it  00  @10  15 

Bulls .  6  00  @  i  80 

Cows  .  4  (J0  @  7  75 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  1b .  10  00  <ml2  50 

Culls .  6  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @S2o 

Lambs  . „ . 10  10  @12  30 

Hogs .  0  00  @10  00 


We  wilt  furnish  free  plans  for  building  this  and  many 
other  small  farm  structures  with  concrete — the  ever¬ 
lasting  way.  Concrete  improvements  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run  because  they  ast  practically  forever 
and  require  no  repairs  or  painting. 


WOOL. 

The  mill  demand  is  fair  and  buying  in 
the  Western  producing  sections  is  active. 
Recent  prices  at  Boston  have  been :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine, 
•’!(>.  half  blood  34  to  35 ;  three-eighths 
Mood,  30.  ( >hio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 

blood  combing,  30  to  37 ;  three-eighths 


Money 

Making 

T  Hints 

In  This  Book 

We  will  send  this  160-page 
book  to  you  or  any  other  farmer 
on  request.  Although  it  sells  or¬ 
dinarily  for  One  Dollar,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  absolutely  without 
charge. 

This  book  contains  plans, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  scores 
of  farm  buildings— houses,  barns, 
sheds,  silos,  etc-  You  cannot  help 
but  profit  by  reading  it.  While  i 
is  issued  primarily  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal* * 

it  is  not  like  the  usual  run  of  books 
designed  for  advei  Using  purposes. 
It  is  published  by  a  firm  of  architects 
whose  suggestions  for  better,  bigg er- 
money-making  farms  were  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  us  in  any  way. 

They  have  planned  the  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  farms  and  have  put 
into  this  book  details  which  will  help 
swell  your  profits  no  matter  what  size 
your  farm  is  or  what  you  grow.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  15. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk  Virginia 


BKANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbs... 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  .. 

Yellow,  liyo . . 

Lima,  California 


makes  the  best  kind  of  concrete.  It  binds  sand  and  stone 
together  in  an  everlasting  grip  that  neither  wind,  fire  nor  flood 
can  injure. 

ALPHA  stands  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  cement-making 
experience:  Tests  every  hour  by  chemists  insure  cement  that 
is  of  full  binding  power.  ALPHA  is  guaranteed — every  bag  of 
it — to  fully  meet  the  standard  specifications  adopted  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

Free  Building  Suggestions 

Check  the  kind  of  improvement  yon  are  planning.  Write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  margin,  mail  today,  and  receive  60-page  concrete 
construction  handbook,  in  addition  to  special  hints  on  subject  checked. 

□  Garage  DSilo  □  Steps 

□  Driveway  Q  Poultry  House  LI  Porch 

□  Culvert  L1  Corn  Crib  □  Meat  House 

□  House  Walls  LJ  Storage  Cellar  Milk  House 

□  Foundation  QDiim  Dice  House 

□  Bam  □  Greenhouse  □  Manure  Pit 

Address  Department  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

SaTos  Offices!  Now  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  Savannah 


DRIED  FRUITS, 

Apples— Evap.,  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Lower  grades . 

Sun  dried . 

Primes,  lb . 

Apricots . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . . . 

Raspberries  . 


Strawberries  are  in  large  receipt,  but 
exceptionally  poor — small  and  often 
sanded.  Few  are  good  enough  to  bring 
10  rents  wholesale,  and  many  g<>  at  four 
to  six.  A  fair  quality  is  being  retailed 
about  the  street  at  10  cents,  or  three  for 
— - >  rents.  An  occasional  carload  of 
poaches  arriving  from  Florida — mainly 
Honey  or  similar  small  varieties.  Honey 
is  said  to  have  been  originated  in  New 
York,  but  is  better  adapted  to  the  Far 
South.  It  is  a  small  white  freestone  of 
fair  quality,  desirable  because  early  but 
would  not  be  considered  later.  Top  grades 
of  apples  bringing  50  cents  to  $1  more. 

Apples-  Ben  Daviv.choicefco fey.bbl.  2  00  @3  00 

NCwtOwn. choice  ui  fancy,  bbl 4  no  @  5  00 

Wilma p.  Choice  to  fancy  .  4  00  @5  00 

Greening,  choice  to  fancy... .  350  @4  50 

Baldwin,  choice  t.o  fancy . H  75  @  4  50 

Spy.  choice  to  fancy  . .5  0(1  @5  75 

Lower  grades,  all  varieties  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Strawbei  lies.  Man  fatal,  qt .  8  @  13 

Carolina.  .  4  @  9 

Norfolk . 5  @  15 

Watermelons.  100 . 50  00  @80  00 

Peaches.  Carrier  .  2  50  @2  75 

VEGETABLES  . 

Strikes  of  freight  handlers  have  de¬ 
layed  unloading  at  some  New  York  piers, 
so  that  considerable  stuff  was  taken  off  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  and  trucked  over. 
Arrivals  of  old  potatoes  are  much  smaller, 
and  prices  inclined  to  be  higher  on  sound 
stock,  free  from  black  rot.  The  waste  in 
many  eases  runs  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  sack,  New  are  now  arriving 
from  South  Carolina,  Ceorgin  and  Flor¬ 
ida.  Those  of  large  size  and  good  qual¬ 
ity  wholesale  at  three  to  3 cents  per 
pound,  and  some  pigeon-egg  size  down 


'HE  QUARi 
PORTl 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Pactory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Toils  nil  about  Faint  and  Fainting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  omiWd.by  paints 
fad  Inn,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
frre  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NUW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


from  Selected  2  yr.  old  hens,  on  free  grass  range, 
mated  with  Tom  Barron  cockerels  from  best  imported 
stuck  (233-270  egg  mating.)  June  chicks.  $10  a  100 — 
safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Of  over 
10.000  chicks  shipped  this  season  1  have  not  had  a 
complaint,  while  the  losses  In  my  own  brooders  have 
not  exceeded  591.  to  (late.  Eggs  $5  a  100;  !)0%  fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed. 

EDMUND  T.  SMITH.  Owner  and  Mgr. 

The  NisseQUOgue  Farm.  St.  James  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED 

A  strain  of  It.  I,  Reds  that  have  a  | 
national  reputation  for  vigor  and  egg  | 
production.  We  offer  eggs  for  hatch-  § 
ing  and  day-old  chix  from  pens  of  ped-  f 
igreed  breeders  of  good  color,  that  have  § 
behind  them  years  of  careful  mating  § 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individ-  § 
ual  breeders.  Why  not  send  us  your  § 
order,  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  blood  | 
lines.  Careful  buyers  send  here  for  | 
eggs  and  stock,  among  thorn  such  good  | 
people  as 

Rhode  Island  State  College  f 
New  Hampshire  State  College  § 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  I 

Such  good  people  do  not  order  uti-  § 
less  they  have  confidence  in  the  breed-  | 
or  and  his  stock.  Honorable  treatment  | 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  and  mat-  | 
ing  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  H.  | 


U  I  IE  C — 6c.  and  8c.  ft.  0.  Buff  Leghorns. 
»*■  •*  I  L/  IV  O  etc.  .Money  Buck  for  Demi  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  3,  McAU»t«rvlU«,  Pa, 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

fur  July  deliver*.  4000  chicks  every  week  ill  .lilly  ill 
*70.00  per  1W;  *7.30  per  100;  *1.00  per  SO;  82.50  per  25; 
also  2000  White  Leghorns  per  week  nt  same  pi-ices — 
will  make  December  layers,  quality  not  excelled  at  any 
price,  we  are  breeders;  you  get  something  diUVrciit 
from  the  ordinary  barnyard  niit-bcry  stock.  Order 
from  tbis  Ad  with  deposit,  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  Fuuk. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  Y.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BENAYR  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large,  vigorous,  rapid -growing.  Pit  re-blood,  healthy, 
boavy  laying,  parent  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circulars.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FA«M,  Warwick.  N.Y. 


WhitePIymouthRocks?,F,sl!™"““” 

Settings.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15-  Mating  list  free. 

THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Dept.  R,  DeWitt,  N.  Y. 


lilUITCf^ADUICU  10-12  lb.  Males 

Vfni  I  L  vUIfnldn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  10.  Ten  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free,  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

M0UNTSVILIE  FARMS  -  Uuck  Road  Mountville,  Virginia 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


This  month  at  groatlv  reduced  prices.  Wycknff 
strain,  $8  par  100.  Bm  vons,  $K1  per  100.  No  Batter 
Layers.  Wo  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  good,  strong 
chicks.  Write  K.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


A  SACRIFICE  SALE  OF  BREEDERS 


To  make  room  for  growing  stock  1  will  reduce  my 
“Perfection"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  i  Kinglets),  at 
tt  price  you  cannot,  afford  to  miss  if  yon  want 
thoroughbred  ltiured  Kook  Breeders.  Asjmr  custom, 
money  ref  untied  it  not  satisfied.  Prompt  Shipment. 

Hatching  egg  at  reduced  rates. 

DR.  HAYMAN  Doy  lest  own,  Pertna. 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale, 

Niantic,  Conn 


Best  Squab  Producers 

A  LlilDA  FAUM, 


Somers  Van  Doren 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— Peacock  and  Peahen 


Day  okt  rliick*  $tf>  |n*r  hundred.  Hatciiihg  egg  a  $1.25  por 
FOttlMtf  c*f  18.  not  Uundivd*  oil  fmm  Mt*N.vy  weight, 

Vigorous,  Up;* v y  Winter  Layhik  Stock,  raised  on  fcree 
Clover  Kauri4,  carefully  Mdeclnd  for  Color,  uml  kept  iu 
Open  Front  Houses  under  most  Haitiwy  Conditions.  Snfo 
arrival  or  Chick*.  Fertility  of  oggs  Kovstmi  “AliHoluie 
8iitt&tau‘tion  4- nunitii  et‘d/*  No  move  breeding  Ftnek  lor 
salt*  until  further  noiire.  OAKLAND  FARMS  Oakland.  N.  J 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Pinecrest  S  C  Le("!  aU  S-  c-  R«:,s 

I  inecresi  o.  iveas  tor  nrst,6iX  months 

of  Stons  Laying  Contest-  Second  consecutive  yvar. 
Three  blood  lines  in  pen  Tested  males,  brothers 
of  these  birds,  for  s»,.\  Hatching  eggs  reduced. 

PINECKKST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Maws. 


Ready  for  Shipment  June  5th,  8th  and  12th 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 

2.  White  Leghorns  ....  $3.00  $5.00  $9.00 

red  Plymouth  Rocks  ...  3.50  6.00  11.00 

>de  Island  Reds .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  ICO 


Austin’s  200  ItSain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  reu  to  tbo  skin. 
Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  setting  (15) :  utility.  $7  50  per  KID. 
Safedelivory  and  fertility  guaranteed  <  ’hicks, Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  RED STSLtw* 

ed  Pa|l  jitwL  h'aj-ly  Winter  Uyvrs  for  I  ipp-I'  i  Kir^o,  $1.20-15, 
(3.50-50;  $(‘<-100.  liax  190.  B.  Darien*  Conn 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first- 
class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  Ircc  ol  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs 
and  plenty  of  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


S.  C.R.  I .  Red  Eggs  WnftfST: 

The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS-Choice  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  85c.,  15;  $4.50,  100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish.  Esperance,  N.Y 


BUTTERCUPS-S“sfS;"5i'h,''*A5 

BrooJkside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
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ZT/>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jane  3,  1916. 


I  take  a  number  of  publications  for 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them— blit  when 
I  go  to  order  anything  I  order  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  The  Ruisai.  New-Yorker. 
1T7i«f’s  the  use  of  haring  an  insurance 
policy  if  yon  do  not  use  it f  Before  I 
learned  I  got  bit  several  times  on  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  “high  class’*  mag¬ 
azines.  N.  F,  c. 

New  Mexico. 

The  above  we  consider  a  very  high 
compliment  to  the  character  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  advertisers.  We  are  not  immune 
to  errors  in  advertising  accepted  but  it  is 
always  our  aim  to  admit,  advertising  of 
only  such  products  as  are  worthy  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  that  if  situated  similarly  to 
our  readers  we  would  buy  ourselves. 
There  is  much  advertising  that  cannot 
be  called  fraudulent  which  at  the  same 
time  does  not  give  a  fail-  equivalent  for 
the  money  and  tiie  purchaser  of  article 
so  advertised  suffers  a  loss.  All  such 
advertising  is  excluded.  This  sort  of 
censorship  1  ho  New  Mexico  subscriber 
very  rightly  regards  “an  insurance 
policy.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  earned  this 
enviable  reputation  by  more  than  20 
years’  devotion  to  the  cause  of  honesty 
and  truthfulness  in  advertising. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  "Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk”  about  E.  J.  Moran,  alias 
Green,  etc.,  and  took  the  trouble  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  him.  I  learn  that 
lie  has  a  very  bad  record  around  here, 
been  arrested  two  or  three  limes.  lie 
has  received  shipments  of  clams,  fish,  lob¬ 
sters,  eggs,  poultry  and  I  guess  about 
everything  be  can  get,  and  I  learu  be 
does  not  pay  for  them.  Due  to  his  bad 
record  1  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
to  put  him  where  he  belongs  before  he 
buncoes  many  more.  Inclosed  is  an  “ad” 
in  one  of  the  local  papers;  note  the  two 
different  addresses.  G.  E.  A. 

I.ynn,  Mass, 

This  M.  G.  Green  Co.,  329  B’oad 
Street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  operated  by  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Moran.  Jr.,  31  Stickney  Street, 
West  Lynn,  Mass.  He  also  advertises 
under  the  names  of  E.  ,T.  Morin,  136  B 
Alley  Street,  and  E.  ,T.  Moran,  203 
Union  Street.  Many  people  have  shipped 
produce  in  response  to  bis  offer  to  pay 
highest  cash  prices,  but  received  no  pay¬ 
ment.  He  has  been  before  the  United 
States  Court  at  Boston  charged  with 
using  the  mail  to  defraud,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  conviction  on  the 
evidence,  as  he  is  wary  about  soliciting 
through  the  mails. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
your  paper  to  read  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half  and  I  place  great  worth 
in  your  Publisher's  Desk  column,  so 
much  so,  that  I  am  enclosing  a  tale  of 
my  experience  with  a  horse  dealer  that 
advertises  extensively  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  paper,  by  the  the  name  of 
M.  A.  Sweeney,  46  Bridge  St„  E.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  I  bought  a  horse  of  him 
last  Spring,  and  1  received  three  letters 
from  him  telling  me  that  he  had  a  sound 
chunk  that  he  would  sell  me  at  a  low 
price  to  go  on  a  farm.  I  believed  what 
lie  said.  The  horse  was  supposed  to  be 
nine  years  old,  weight  about  1.0.50  lbs., 
and  all  right  in  every  way.  When  1  re¬ 
ceived  the  horse  it  had  heaves  and  thrush 
in  one  of  his  hind  legs.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  had  m.v  hired  than  take  him  out  of 
the  stall  and  told  him  to  get  his  gun  and 
shoot  the  poor  thing.  It  was  a  shame 
to  have  the  animal  live  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  y.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  deal  is  very  similar  to  the 
practices  of  the  New  York  State  horse 
‘‘gyps’’  which  have  been  exposed  in  these 
columns  so  many  times.  It  would  seem 
that  M.  A.  Sweeney  must  be  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  gyp  school — at  any 
rate  his  methods  are  very  similar.  We 
publish  thi<  report  for  the  benefit  of 
our  New  England  readers,  and  we  trust 
that  every  subscriber  who  sees  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  this  liorse  gyp  or  others 
in  the  daily  papers  which  they  read  will 
protest  to  the  publishers,  and  discontinue 
their  subscriptions  to  the  publications 
that  persist  in  carrying  this  class  of  fake 
advertising. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Seed  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Yr.?  Are 
they  a  reliable  firm?  A  neighbor  of  mine 
has  ordered  about  £1  1  worth  of  seed  of 
them  and  gets  so  far  neither  the  seeds 
nor  a  return  of  his  money.  If  you  know 
anything  of  them,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  for  a  statement  of  their  business 
principles.  L.  E.  8. 

New  York. 

The  Farmers’  Seed  Co.  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  names  under  which  Geo.  K.  Ilig- 
bie  conducts  a  seed  business.  He  also 


operates  under  the  name  of  Geo.  K.  Ilig- 
bie  &  Co.  Other  names  used  by  Mr. 
Higbie  in  the  past  are  the  Rochester 
Seed  Company  and  Growers’  and  Im¬ 
porters’  Seed  Company.  Higbie  seems 
to  conduct  his  business  along  the  same 
lines  as  L.  P.  Gunson  and  It.  J.  Gun- 
son,  also  of  Rochester.  Our  information 
also  shows  that  Mr.  Higbie  is  associated 
with  the  Gunsous  in  the  matter  of  pur¬ 
chasing  of  seeds,  as  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds  are  made  under  the 
style  of  Higbie  &  Gunson.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  many  times  to  the  methods  and 
unwarranted  claims  of  these  Rochester 
seed  houses  in  order  to  secure  orders. 
This  class  of  house  always  has  new  and 
wonderful  varieties  of  seeds  that  no  one 
else  ever  heard  of  and  send  out  agents 
primed  w;th  these  extravagant  stories. 
We  have  many  reports  from  farmers  who 
have  purchased  seeds  of  these  Ileuses 
showing  that  the  seeds,  instead  of  being 
new  and  superior  varieties,  were  either 
well-known  sorts  or  very  inferior. 


the  Fields 


^ON’T  knock  off  so  early  for  milking. 
Install  anEmpire  Mechanical  Milker.  Keep  your 
team,  yourself  and  your  men  in  the  fields  working  an 
hour  longer.  It  means  real  money,  especially  on  busy 
days  when  the  grain  has  just  got  to  be  taken  care  of.  The 

U®/?  EMPIRE  MEMILKER  AL 

r/JfuF  I fc  saves  time,  labor,  expense  and  elimi- 

T  A T  nates  all  thedrudsrery  of  milking.  It  Increases 

MT  If  _  the  milk  flow  -means  purer  milk  bi^ver 

11  fl~CZ-_JI.>profits.  One  double  or  two-oow  unit  will  milk  20  to  30 
Oil  rlfUffll  cmva  an  Itour.  One  man  can  take  care  of  two  double 

n2v|ISn\  l/lki  [ijfjil  units.  Cowa  stand  [content  for  II. »  Eranire.  The 

nil  //•  I  jjiaf  y  ■  natural  air pro&suro  teat  is  ftnn  and  gentle. 

11//  /yMfC— Lot  us  send  you  description  and  pictures  of 

117  l/l  (fi\  IlIEnV  Empire  Milkens  and  Empire  <>n»m  ScpnrUo.H  thntj 
ily  ////IBM  1  iBiVll  trakinir  Itoixl  in  nwr.y  tlnol.flii.-i,  Ask  aluo  tori 

//  //;/AV/\\  |««\\  nor  oltVr  on  ih« 'Empire  Cnsciinn  Enftiixjs  and 
In  \V  Empire  Star  Food  Mills.  Ask  tor  Catalog  No,  23  M 

I  \  empire  cream  separator  company 

ill  \  vXvil  IIkIHu  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

l!  fllllP  X.\Nv^R!\v1\  Chicaco  Denver  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 

II  //  lllf  “Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 1 


Last  October  an  agent  for  the  Morris 
Nursery  Co.  of  West  Chester,  I'u.,  came 
to  sell  me  nursery  stock.  I  told  him  his 
prides  were  higher  than  the  local  nursery¬ 
man.  lie  assured  me  that  their  stock 
was  far  better  than  that  of  the  local 
nursery  house.  On  the  strength  of  such 
assurances  I  gave  him  an  order  for  250 
Outhbert  raspberries  and  250  Eldorado 
blackberries.  When  the  plants  arrived 
I  noticed  the  certificate  with  the  stock, 
showing  that  the  plants  had  been  grown 
by  a  nursery  house  about  10  miles  from 
my  place.  The  retail  price  of  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  growing  the  plants  is  $10  per 
thousand  for  the  raspberries  and  $12  to 
$1.3  for  the  blackberries.  I  agreed  to  pay 
the  agent  of  the  Morris  Nursery  Co.  $30 
per  thousand.  Am  1  obliged  to  pay  this 
extravagant  price?  T.  R. 

Ne.v  Jersey. 

The  subs  riber  of  course  will  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  the  price  specified  on  the 
order,  regard  Ess  of  what  the  prices  of 
other  nursery  houses  may  be.  This  is  a 
fair  sample  of  transactions  with  nursery 
agents  as  they  come  to  us.  Because  of 
the  misrepresentation  of  this  agent  the 
subscriber  was  induced  to  pay  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  for  which  lie 
could  have  purchased  the  stock  direct 
from  the  grower.  We  Live  certainly 
warned  our  people  sufficiently  against 
nursery  agents,  so  that  our  readers  at 
least  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame 
when  they  get  caught  on  transactions  of 
this  kind. 


MEETS  THE  CUSTOMER’S  DEMAND 

for  quality  and  makes  possible 
■WT*'  sanitary  conditions,  and  open 

!  ii  W\  II  way  for  the  farmer  or 

*;*" "" blf & j  I U  dairyman  to  acquire  deserved 

:  f(f;/ vv rv Pr°fit3  with  decreased  labor. 


The  Porter  steel  stalls,  cow  stanchions, 
litter  carriers,  barn  door  hangers, 
bar  carriers  and  other  fixtures  are 
acknowledged  leaders  everywhere. 


ft  We  offer  expert  advice  relative  to 
i^iwrai  k  your  remodeled  or  new  bam  with- 
i  v-sK?  t  out  obligation  in  any  sense.  Write 

V _ -  us  •'bout  the  requirements  and  ask 

_ ~^N  |»  for  our  free  catalog.  which  fully  de- 

- - — scribes  the  World's  Standard  Line. 

634  FremontSt.,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY, 


A  real  K  .  rob  no  It  nn'ino nnri  not 
a  convicted  iramiltiio  type.  . 
which  in  highly  important  & 

on  , .count  tin-  l>  >kI\  tjrieo  nf  VS 
3  on  cltimii  I,.  .  ..  .•  lie ,  or  cojtl  oil.  iTW. 
I  ri.glllC,  ;•  Ur  X  H  !•  .  cxirlolnorl  |L-J 
■  *  I. . '  Alan,  tire  I  oil  nntfino*  If.  — ,1 

M'lillrreij  in  tier-  er.l.ll.rfc  ,rO.M 

iEMEIt  GAS  LNGINt  CO. 

\vc.  Grove  City,  pa. 


Gel  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us.  slating  the 
quanlily  you  have,  with  ihe  grade,  arid  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  catsyout  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Noting  the  good  work  that  you  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  farmer  in  exposing  fakes  and 
securing  settlement  of  claims  with  ex¬ 
press.  companies,  I  am  enclosing  a  claim 
to  which  the  company  declines  to  make  a 
reply,  according  to  the  local  agent  at  this 
point.  I  feel  that  the  claim  is  a  just  and 
lawful  one,  and  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  indeed  if  you  can  assist  me  in  se¬ 
curing  a  settlement.  I  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
investigate  the  claim  departments  of  the 
express  companies  and  order  them  to 
make  settlement  within  16  days.  We 
make  shipments  of  perishable  products 
via  the  express  company  for  the  reason 
that  we  feel  they  are  better  equipped  to 
handle  the  shipment  quickly  than  by 
freight  service;  we  also  expect  that  the 
shipment  will  be  handled  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  of  safety  and  when  they  fail 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  they 
should  make  prompt  adjustment  with  the 
shipper. 

A  prompt  adjustment  of  a  claim  would 
attract  trade  to  them,  whereas  if  other 
shippers  are  of  my  opinion  they  will  not 
make  any  shipments  via  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  that  can  lie  handled  via  parcel  post 
or  freight  service.  a.  ii.  m. 

Delawa  re. 

A  shipment  of  strawberries  was  de¬ 
layed  in  delivery  and  refused  by  con¬ 
signee.  They  were  turned  over  to  an¬ 
other  house,  and  the  express  company 
offered  $.3.56  in  settlement.  The  berries 
were  valued  at  $6.31,  and  we  finally  com¬ 
promised  on  $5.50.  There  is  much  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  subscriber’s  claim  that  prompt 
adjustment  should  lie  made,  and  at  least 
be  should  have  reply  to  his  inquiries.  It 
is  this  indifference  to  claims  that  gives 
impetus  to  parcel  post. 


International  Harvester 
Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  “There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinaiy  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  arid  labor-saving  spreader. ” 

International  Harvester  spreaders  —  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  1HC  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
anv  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Corn 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf —  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America. 

V\  (Incorporated) 

1)  CHICAGO  USA 

VI  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


The  stone  mason  was  on  the  witness 
stand  describing  how  he  had  been  as¬ 
saulted  by  the  defendant.  “He  walked 
right  into  my  yard,”  the  witness  said, 
“and  slammed  me  up  against  one  of  my 
own  tombstones.”  “Did  he  hurt  you?” 
inquired  the  court.  “Hurt  me!  Why, 
I’ve  got  ‘Sacred  to  the  memory  of’ 
stamped  all  down  my  back.” — Stray 
Stories. 


|i|i 
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BTTTTEK  PRICES  EASIER. 

The  blitter  market  shows  an  basfier  tend¬ 
ency.  Demand  is  still  good,  although  buy¬ 
ers  are  hesitating  somewhat  in  hopes  of  se¬ 
eming  supplies  for  storage  at  nearer  last, 
year’s  figures.  They  naturally  consider 
it  a  risky  proposition  to  store  butter  in 
large  (juanlitin.s  at  this  level,  but.  any 
further  eon  si  durable  decline  will  no  doubt 
cause  liberal  buying, 

EGG  MARKET  AROTJTT  STEADY. 

Trices  are  quite  well  maintained  at  the 
improvement  reached  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  weak  point  of  the  market  is  the  lack 
of  condition  in  many  western  shipments 
on  arrival.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  car¬ 
load  of  western  eggs,  supposed  to  lie  prime 
firsts  to  be  rated  only  as  straight  iirsts. 
when  examined.  It  is  some  such  lot  that,  is 
generally  meant  when  a  dealer  speaks  of 
buying  prime  firsts  or  storage  packed 
firsts  at  cents.  It  is  doubtful 

whether  any  strictly  prime  Iirsts  have 
been  sold  at  b'ss  than  -I  cents.  Eastern 
extras  are  quoted  at  lit »  and  27  cents. 
Eastern  firsts  2-1  and  25  cents.  Eastern 
seconds  22  to  2o  cents.  Nearby  hennery 
eggs  28  and  20  cents. 

POULTRY  PRICES  STRONG. 

The  poultry  market  shows  a  persistent 
tendency  to  recover  a  strong  tone  at  every 
opportunity.  Whenever  receipts  fall  off  a 
little,  prices  tend  upward  again.  Tile 
natural  trend  at  this  season  is  downward 
all  through  Summer  and  early  Fall,  the 
tendency  being  more  pronounced  on 
chickens  than  on  fowls.  Fowls  are  usu¬ 
ally  at  high  point  in  May  and  at  low  point 
in  early  Fall,  at  which  time  farmers  are 
thinning  out  idle  bens  to  cut  down  the 
feed  bill.  At  present  fowls  are  a  little 
below  top  level,  but  good  stock  is  readily 
bringing  20  cents  alive  this  week,  and 
25  cents  dressed.  The  season  is  late 
enough  for  the  broiler  supply  to  show 
considerable  increase,  but  the  supply  is 
still  very  light  and  pric?s  high. 

VEGETA  IU.ES. 

Northern  truck  is  increasing  gradually 
in  amount  and  variety,  and  as  a  rule 
prices  are  much  lower  than  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  Most  truck  is  perishable  and 
must  he  sold  quickly,  regardless  of  price. 
Hence  an  unexpected  supply  from  any 
source  changes  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  market  over  night,  the  remark  apply¬ 
ing  especially  to  lines  where  demand  is 
very  limited  and  keeping  quality  poor, 
like  spinach,  dandelions,  asparagus  and 
rhubarb.  Lettuce  is  75  cents  per  box, 
radishes  50  to  00  cents,  dandelions  50 
to  00  cents,  beer  greens  75  to  $1.  spin¬ 
ach  90  cents  to  $1.  asparagus  $5  to  $-1. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  doing  a  little  better  on 
account  of  the  limited  supply  unsold;  $2 
to  $2.50  is  the  general  range  for  num¬ 
ber  one  fresh  packed  Baldwins,  with  few 
on  the  market.  Northern  Spys  are  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  market.  Russets  $1.50  to 
82.50.  Ben  Davis  sell  mostly  below  $2. 
There  are  liberal  offerings  of  Western 
boxed  apples,  mostly  Winesnp  and  Rome. 

POTATOES'  HIGHER. 

As  the  end  of  the  season  approaches, 
the  expected  improvement  in  prices  seems 
to  be  in  evidence.  The  gain  is  nothing 
sensational,  hut  is  very  satisfactory  for 
those  who  had  courage  to  bold  their  stock 
until  this  time.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
are  quoted  at  $2.60  to  $2.65  for  two 
bushel  bag.  Southern  stock  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  amount,  the  range  for  number  one 
is  $5  to  $6  per  barrel.  o.  B,  r. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  roworal  suggest  inns  received  recent¬ 
ly,  \\'v  open  a  department,  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  eaiii  other's  wants. 
If  vou  want  in  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here  This  Rale  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  ndvaneo.  Tho  name  and  address  must  ho 
counted  as  part  nf  tho  advertisement  No  display 
type  used,  and  nnlv  Farm  l’rbducts.  Help  and  I’osl- 
t inns  Wanted  admitted.  For  svilmei  lliers  only.  Heal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufueturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stork  advertisements  will  go  Under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  att'epttid  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 

Edit  SALK  -The  Chicopee  Reversible  Sulky 
l’low.  good  us  now;  also  saddles  nml  a  ear- 
ringe  ( Itoekaway).  no  longer  required.  BON 
gfid,  Groat  Burlington,  Mass. 

1  OR  SALE — Cyclone  Ditcher  P  40.  good  ns  new. 

lniiiiufneUlred  by  Jesokks  Mfg.  Go.,  Bollovue, 
Ohio.  Will  exchange  for  puro-hrod  Holstein  or 
Guernsey  heifers.  PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM, 
Oxford  Depot,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALIU  Pilot  Outdoor  Acetylene  Generator; 

new:  also  fixtures  for  about  twenty  lights; 
bargain  for  someone.  FLOY'H  C.  SHORES,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y, 

BARREL  copper  sulphate,  cent  a  pound  under 
Detroit  wholesale  price.  WALTER  P0ST1FF, 
Plymouth.  Mich. 

s  f  BAM  TRACTION  UNI  :m:  Fifteen  horse¬ 
power,  for  threshing,  hauling  nml  all  power 
purposes.  Kxtni  set  of  wlu-cls  for  rolling  roads. 
BOX  333.  Tonally,  N,  J. 


WANTED --Posit leu  as  working  foreman  by  an 
experienced  farmer,  now  jiolding  responsible 
position.  BOX  1347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-  Young  mnu,  18  to  21)  years  old,  as 
assistant  on  poultry  plant;  one  who  lias  hint 
experience  in  care  of  old  and  young  stock.  Ref¬ 
erences  required  and  salary  expected.  Apply 
SLOAN'S  EGG  FARM.  Flciiiington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Dairyman,  married,  understanding 
farm  machinery,  A.  Ic.  O.  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men  when 
necessary;  $40:  good  house,  garden  and  privi¬ 
leges;  give  references.  STORM  FARM,  1’erli- 
asie,  l’a. 


!  FARM  HAND  on  farm  within  25  miles  of  New 
York,  to  work  team  throe  horses,  white, 
American:  must  have  references  and  be  good  all 
round  man;  $30  a  month,  room  and  board.  HOX 
134<i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  WANTED— A  man  who  is  handy  with 
tools  and  knows  Imw  to  do  general  repair 
work  on  a  largo  estate.  Also  a  man  wanted  for 
genera)  farm  work;  no  milking;  steady  positions 
to  suitable  men.  Address  BOX  1341,  can*  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  young  man  22  years,  position  on 
farm;  poultry  preferred;  have  good  knowledge 
of  modern  lwttmds.  Salary  spcoutliirv  consid¬ 
eration.  BOX  1350.  care  Rural  .New-Yorker. 

WANTED —Immediately.  single  young  man, 
good  habits,  no  liquor,  on  poultry  and  truck 
farm:  general  farm  work  exported ;  must  milk 

3  r-itvvs.  Excellent  opportunity  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry;  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding  done,  fancy  and'  utility  Mooj<  b  ed; 
wages  $25  per  month.  A.  BEN.  BRUNDAOE, 

4  Lt,  Red  Farm.  Danbury.  Colin, 

WANTED  -Position  as  working  superintendent 
on  gentleman's  estate  or  club,  preferably  Long 
Island  thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge 
garden,  chickens,  cow,  machinery,  lawns;  also 
chauffeur  license;  excellent  references.  BOX 
1333.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  -Single  man  on  milk  fiimi:  must,  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  no  booze :  stale 
wages  expected:  give  references,  S.  J>. 
NEWELL.  Bristol.  Conn. 

AREIGULITBAL  SCHOOL  Graduate  desires  a 
position  oil  some  small  private  place,  experi¬ 
ence  ju  every  branch  of  agriculture,  bolh  prac¬ 
tically  and  theoretically.  Had  six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  nod  can  furnish  excellent  references: 
prefer  near  N>vv  York  City.  BOX  1334,  cure 
Rural  New -Yorker. 

WANTED  —Position  as  assistant  hern'stoau  on 
up-to-date  dairy  farm;  four  years'  experience; 
good  home-  BOX  1352,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  all  around  farm  hand  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  good  references;  no  boozer. 
EDWARD  ROTHKMYER,  Amsterdam.  Tl.  I).  3, 
X.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  in  a  creamery  or  dab—  I  v 
a  young  American,  aged  20  tears  good  milker. 
BOX  317.  Mt.  Kiscu,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -A  reliable  man  and  wife,  willing  to 
work  on  a  large  farm  and  board  high  grade 
help  when  necessary.  Country  location;  steady 
position;  good  wages.  BOX  212,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

(TTY  BOY.  17,  Strong  and  willing,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  farm  during  the  Summer  prepara¬ 
tory  to  an  agricultural  course.  Any  farmer  de¬ 
siring  bis  services  address  BOX  1351,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED  -Good,  experienced,  married  farm 
hand,  with  small  family;  dairv  and  general 
farming.  GEO.  SPRAGUE,  Grafton,  o. 

WANTED-- Herdsman,  married,  sir, nil  family. 

competent  tnlcc  charge  4(1  cow  dairy,  one 
helper,  board  one.  house,  garden,  mill;,  $50  per 
mouth.  OATKA  FARM.  Scot tsvllle,  N.  Y. 

HOLLANDER,  single,  wants  position  as  herds¬ 
man  by  lirst  July;  ago  20j  lifelong  experience 
In  taking  care,  feeding  and  breeding  dairy  ml 
tie:  good  references.  Have  been  working  for 

two  years  on  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Good 
wages  expected.  MAKYNUS  NOUWT,  Ard¬ 
more  Farm.  Glen  Spey,  New  York. 

FARMER  WANTED— in  hours  a  day.  $30  a 
month  and  found;  no  milking;  specialty  fruit 
and  farm  crop,  .MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport. 
K.  4.  Conn. 

SITUATION  WANTED  -Young  man.  Gortnan- 
Auicrionn,  married,  no  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  charge  on  small  private  place  as 
n  working  foreman;  life  experience  in  gardening 
and  farming.  Address  TONEY  FEN1K,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  R.  F.  I).  27. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  as  general 
farm  worker:  0  months’  experience  on  large 
poultry  farm:  best  of  references;  correspondence 
invited  for  further  particulars.  BOX  1349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— On  poultry  farm  by  de¬ 
pendable  young  man;  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  References  furnished;  finishes  Wisconsin 
(•war  Agrie.  course  in  June.  Prefers  Sou  I  hern 
New  EngluuiT.  Penn.,  or  N.  J.  J.  K.  GREENE, 
401  N.  Murray  St..  Madison.  Wis. 

122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
Y'ork;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN RU UGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 

CHICKEN  FARM,  flour  mill,  waterpower  for 
electricity.  Business  stand.  Ask  about  it. 
T.  n.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE — Cape  Cod  farm,  *25  acres,  including 
valuable  cranberry  property.  Buildings  worth 
all  we  ask.  Fine  summer  or  year  around  home. 
Also  beach  property.  JOHN  B0DF1SII,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

WANTED  Poultry  farm  15  or  more  acres. 

G.  S.  RAYNOR,  Halsey  St.,  Southampton, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Northern  Michigan,  fruit  orchard, 
120  acres,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
7.000  bearing  trees,  fine  condition,  outlook  for 
full  crop  this  year.  Canning  plant  on  property, 
also  large  plant  near,  Orchard  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan.  Kail  and  boat  service  owner  in 
other  business.  Address  GEO.  HILLMAN  JR., 
Sta,  II,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

FARM  08  acres,  2>-a  miles  to  station.  L  mile  to 
church  and  school;  plenty  fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  1  U  story  house 
of  7  rooms  and  pnutr.v,  painted  white.  Barn  42 
ft.  long  with  cow  barn  attached  on  south  side. 
12  poultry  houses.  High  location,  good  trout 
brook.  1  las  been  used  by  owner  20  years  as  a 
poultry  farm;  50  acres  woOll'land,  which,  if  cut 
for  firewood  would  pay  for  farm;  price  $2,501). 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE.  West  Willing  ton.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  -Valuable  dairy  farm  at  Fablus,  N. 

A’..  815  acres,  with  or  without  stock.  Ample 
buildings  ip  good  condition,  JiHIN  HODFISH, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Greenhouse  and  poultry  farm. 

speiidid  opportunity;  bargain.  CEDAUATLLE 

GREENHOUSES,  ('edarville.  N.  J. 

WANTED  - -50  in  200  acres.  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Jersey  preferred'.  Must  be  bar¬ 

gain.  Without  or  with  buildings.  Some  wood¬ 
land.  Never-failing  stream  or  lake.  Send  price 
and  particulars  quickly.  H.  W.  BERK.  River- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 71)  acres,  no  waste  land': 

variety  rruit;  large  12-room  house;  good 
barns,  1 U  miles  north  of  AValden:  possession 
any  time.  AV.  D.  SCARE,'  AValden.  X.  Y. 

$3,900:  $800  DOWN,  for  115  acre  dairy  fa  no, 
Oneida  Co.;  good  buildings,  tools.  OWNER, 
|  Box  134S.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


IMtODCCTTA'E  Chautauqua  Co.  Farm,  73  acres; 

convenient  It.  It.,  Trolley,  Chautauqua  Lake, 
good  buildings;  cheap.  E.  J.  I’ATRIG,  Ashvillo, 
N.  Y. 

RIVER  FARM  FOR  SALE — In  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  Connecticut  River  Valley  my  dairy 
farm  of  J00  acres  bottom  land  and  375  acres  hill 
pasture  and  woodland.  House  of  8  rooms,  four 
barns  and  the  usual  outbuildings;  nearly  all 
buildings  have  slate  roofs,  and  are  sided  and 
painted,  with  running  water  to  house  and  barn. 
A ii  extra  good'  retail  milk  route  of  200  quarts 
will  be  included.  There  arc  ten  miles  of  boat¬ 
ing  on  the  river:  and  it  is  only  2  miles  over 
level  State  road  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont,  a 
nice  manufacturing  town.  Price  $10,000;  will 
include  all  sti>ck  and  tools  for  $12,500.  o.  U. 
HEY.  Owner.  Bellows  tails.  Vi. 

FOR  SALE  —  GoriujiUtoW'U.  N.  A'.,  Col.  Co.,  5- 
rinim  house,  new  large  barn,  outbuilding,  l'Y 
acre,  store  and  fl.xtUres.  doing  a  good'  cash  busi¬ 
ness,  groceries;  SUO  bearing  fruit  trees,  mile 
from  boat  landing  aod  depot,  ’6  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  price  right  for  quick  buyer. 
Good  reason  for  selling.  inquire  of  E.  E. 
RO  It  ABACK,  Ghent,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  AVOT’LD  LIKE  TO  RENT  a  Farm,  50  to  109 
acres,  all  stocked.  Address  LESLIE 
EENHOCT,  care  R.  C.  Mitchell,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

HORSE 

by  using  Mica  AxieGrease. 

It  makes  hauling  easier 
and  cuts  out  friction. 

USE 

MICK 

AXLE  GREASE 

<3  OLD  EVERYWHERE 

Siapdsrd  Oil  Cb.^N.Y 

PTLncipxfJ.  Offices 

Newark,,  Buffalo,  Albany  Boston. 

gwraiH  ())  lflB®W 


FOR  RjnrCnon  IdflAeroc  2  miles  town;  buildings 
sale  “igdiiap,  i Acres  ilisiiredfi(r 

$3.00(1;  owner 

says  sell;  price,  $3,500.  M.  0  Blakeslee  Cszenovia,  N.Y. 

f*A An  CflDMC  IN  nearly  every  desirable 
UUvU  rHnmo  section  of  new  york  state 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  vou  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  and  wn  will  semi  you  a  carefully 
prepared  li-tof  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
1HE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .Oneida,  New  York 

O tiler  offices  throughout  the  state. 


Absolute  “rock  bottom"  priors 

have  now  been  reached  on  this  l/'  jjf  uf  ^ 

greatest  rooting.  Don't  invest  yy  V-/ 
a  coot  in  new  roof  covering,  (  C-  et  YC  '  A  ■"n- 
tiding  or  ceiling  for  any  build- 

ing until  you  flrnt  got.  Edward's  [ /‘../jfV  jt 
wonderful  freight  prepaid 

money-savingolTr-r  direct  from  Rea  Steel 

the  world's  largest  factory  of  Its  kind.  Cluster  Shinnies 


EDWARDS  Tightccte  MMS 
Reo  Steel  Shingles  KHh 

outlast  three  or  four  ordinary  roofs— 
yet  they  actually  cost  least  No  paint -O  w7  P-7  c 
log  or  repairs  necessary:  rot- tunc-  Spanish  Metal  Tile 
weather  i-umI -proof .  Insurance  cost 
Is  lean  bccmieo  Edward:'  guarantee 
their  roof  agalngt.  lightning.  Easy  1 
to  lay  -no  apodal  toola  neede  d, 

Every  ahret  of  Edwards  Galvcn- 
tzed  Steel  Shingles.  Booling,  Sid-  „  ,  ,  _  . 

ing.  Ceiling  or  finish  ia  extra  heavy  Edwards  Patent 
galvanized,  piece  at  a  time,  hy  our  Grip  Lock 
exehnuvo  Tightcote  patented  pro-  | 
cess  after  sheet  lias  been  ntamped 
and  m-.quami.  Side  and  edges  arc  ns 
heavily  galvanized  as  body  of  sheet. 

Means  no  weak  spots  to  rust  and  cor¬ 
rode.  Edges  and  nail  boles  can't  rust. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 


"Grip  Lack* 


Wide  variety,  many  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable.  Fireproof,  Metal  Gsragcs, 


ffd  .60  and  up.  I  sjW'-st  pri<MS  ever 
made.  Postal  brings  td-Pago 


made,  Postal  brings  ttl-Pago 
Garage  Catalog — FREE.  e 

Freight  Prepaid  Offer 

on  thn  lowest,  prices  ever 
mndnon  world's  beat  roofing. 
We  make  and  sell  direct 
from  biggest  fhetory  of  j 
kind,  Edwards  Reo  Tight  - 


SMI 


Corrugated 

MBlSr 

r.  nil  "MM? 

-  5»ft  II II  -f  flraE 

-  guv-  mi  oilER 


cote  Steel  Shingles.  V- Crimped 
Corrugated,  Standing  Scam. 
Fainted  or  Galvanized  Hording 


Fainted  or  Galvanized  Rooting 
nt  bed-rock  bargain  prices,  sav¬ 
ing  you  all  "in-between-'  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profits.  Write  for  Free 
Roofing  Samples  and  your  copy 
of  Koofmg  Catalog  No.  673 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

623-673  Pike  Street,  .-/f 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Note  construction  of 
Patent  Interlocking  X  | 
Device  protecting  M  ||M>  Sr 
nail  heads-  from  Jm 
the  weather  and  /fflflljlr  ’  "*® 
making  the  roofzffliyz  823-01 

as?* 


Garage 


WORLD’S  ' 

Greatest 
Roofing  I 
Book 


j  Jjm  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 
Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

jMr  623-673  Pike  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 

'/  Please  send  FREE  samples,  Freight- 
Paid  prims  ami  World's  Greatest 
Roofing  Hook.  No,  <173 


vy  Name. 


Arid  res  3  . . . 

Largest  Makers  of  Shoot  Mots*  Produc  e  In  th»  Worldc 


do  vou 

NEED 

FARM 

HELP? 


We  have  many  ah  in- bodied  young 
men,  bold  with  and  with  nut  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  wo  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


[This  Warranted 

ft  full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 
\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 
y  \  $  1 6. VS 

\  \  freight  prepaid  (oanyStation 
\  W,  E;isl  of  Mississippi  River. 
.  v\  Full  particulars  un  appli 
\  \-3  cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


High-gradeF  ertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “complete”  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 

Send  Post  Card  for  Attractive, 
Money-saving  Books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TO  SELL  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants  will  soon  be 
ready  for  the  market.  Seven  million  people  in  and  around  New 
\ork  are  waiting'  for  them.  Thirty  thousand  stores  and  fourteen 
thousand  push-cart  ami  wagon  peddlers  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  distribute  them.  This  year,  all  of  these  agencies  may  be 
induced  to  work  for  the  small  fruit  grower.  They  want  fruit 
attractively  packed  so  they  can  sell  it.  They  want  it  every  day 
so  they  can  be  regularly  employed.  They  want  it  good  and  hon¬ 
estly  packed  so  their  customers  will  want  it  day  by  day. 

1  he  Department  can  sell  your  fruit  to  these  distributors  from 
day  to  day  and  get  for  you  the  highest  price  based  on  supply  and 
demand.  Account  of  stiles  with  check  will  be  made  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sale. 

To  keep  this  great  army  of  fruit  distributors  working  for  you 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  volume  of  fruit  and  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply.  If  you  fail  to  give  them  a  supply  for  only  one  day  they  will 
start  to  work  for  some  other  grower  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
rush  back  to  you,  when  you  need  them  again. 

Let  us  help  you  sell  your  fruit  and  get  your  money  for  you — 
all  of  it.  Write  us  how  much  you  will  have  to  sell  and  about 
when  you  expect  to  begin  to  ship. 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


MID-YEAR  MODEL 
73  NEW  IDEAS 


S  I  X 


$1325  F.  O.  B.  RACINE 

WITH  26  EXTRA  FEATURES 


2000  yi>r  New  York 

The  Smartest  CYl  Ever  Shown  There,  They  Say 


The  first  Mid-Year  Mitchells  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  about  April  15. 

This  model  brought  out  73  new 
attractions.  It  combined  all  the  best 
ideas  from  257  nevv-season  designs 
exhibited  at  the  January  Shows. 

It  had  26  extra  features  which 
other  cars  omit.  No  car  on  the 
market,  we  think,  has  more  than 
four  of  them. 

This  New  Mitchell,  complete  and 
exquisite,  won  a  sensational  wel¬ 
come.  The  critical  New  Yorkers 
crowded  the  showroom  to  see  it. 
And  our  New  York  dealers  placed 
with  us  an  order  for  2000 — worth 
$2,700,000. 

How  Can  the  Mitchell 
Give  So  Much? 

The  first  question  asked  when 
men  see  this  car  is,  ‘‘How  can 
Mitchell  do  it?” 

How  can  we  give  such  size,  power 
and  luxury  for  $1325  ?  How  can  we 
afford  to  combine  in  one  car  all  the 
new  details  and  touches?  How  can 
we  add  these  26  costly  extras  with¬ 
out  any  added  price? 

Our  answer  is,  John  W.  Bate. 

Due  to  Efficiency 

John  W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
engineer,  has  completed  here  a 
model  automobile  plant.  It  covers 


acres,  and  every  building  is  of 
his  designing. 

He  has  equipped  these  buildings 
with  2092  up-to-date  machines.  The 
total  investment  is  nearly  $5,000,000. 

We  build  in  this  plant  98  per  cent 
of  the  car.  We  build  it  for  half 
what  it  would  have  cost  under  old- 
time  methods.  All  of  our  extras — 
things  you  don’t  find  in  other  cars 
— are  paid  for  from  these  savings. 

John  W.  Bate’s  Ideas 

Mr.  Bate  also  applied  his  effi¬ 
ciency  methods  to  the  Mitchell  car 
itself.  He  stands  for  simplicity, 
lightness  and  strength.  And  our  last 
two  models  show  the  final  result. 

Castings  are  almost  eliminated. 
They  are  heavy  and  brittle.  In¬ 
stead,  the  New  Mitchell  has  440 
drop  forgings  and  steel  stampings. 
They  are  tough  and  stanch  and 
light. 

The  car  has  a  wealth  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium  steel.  It  has  a  new-type 
steering  gear  fitted  with  ball  bear¬ 
ings.  It  has  the  “Easy  gear-shift.” 
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JL  O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six — 48  horsepower — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  20  extra  features. 
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These  make  it  the  easiest  car  to 
drive. 

It  is  the  only  car  with  Bate  canti¬ 
lever  springs,  which  make  country 
roads  like  pavement.  There  was 
never  a  car  so  comfortable. 

It  has  a  power  tire  pump,  rever¬ 
sible  headlights,  dashboard  engine 
primer  —  all  the  known  conve¬ 
niences. 

It  has  a  22-coat  body  finish — ten- 
inch  seat  springs  —  soft  -  finished 
leather  upholstery. 

Mr.  Bate  once  said,  “Never  shall 
my  name  be  connected  with  this  car 
until  it  gives  a  matchless  value.” 
Now  that  time  has  come. 

30-Year  Service 

The  engineers’  ambition  used  to  be  to 
build  a  five-year  car.  Now  Mr.  Bate  has 
aimed  at  a  lifetime  car. 

We  know  of  six  Mitchell  cars  which  have 
averaged  164,372  miles  each,  or  over  30  years 
of  ordinary  service.  One  Mitchell  has  218,734 
miles  to  its  credit. 

In  the  past  two  years  many  great  engineers 
have  selected  the  Mitchell  for  their  persona! 
car.  Your  dealer  has  a  list  of  37 — men  of 
national  fame — who  have  done  this. 

So  you  will  find  here  the  handsomest,  most 
complete  car  on  exhibit.  You  will  find  a 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Behind  this  car  is 
an  82-year-old  concern,  which  has  spent  13 
■years  to  develop  a  car  like  this. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  his  name.  , 

MITCH  ELL- LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 

Racine,  Wis,,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Great  Chicago  Milk  War 

True  Story  by  the  Dairymen’s  Leader 

THE  PRODUCERS’  ORGANIZATION.— For  some 
years  we  have  had  an  organization  called  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  yearly  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  half-hearted  front  as  we  tried  to  force  an 
increase  in  prices.  At  one  time  we  had  about  5,000 
members,  hut  repeated  failures  to  obtain  any  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  prices  caused  the  membership 
t<-  dwindle  to  about  1,700  members  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1915.  There  are  about  1.3,000  farms  mak¬ 
ing  milk  and  milk  products  for  tire  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  makers  of  butter  and  cheese  in 
the  more  remote  regions.  Our  as¬ 
sociation  was  in  debt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  and  the  outlook 
was  not  promising. 

HANDLING  TIIE  MILK.— The 
milk  of  Chicago  is  handled  by  about 
12.500  small  dealers  who  buy  milk 
from  the  dairymen  in  cans  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Chicago,  and  handle  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  milk  sold,  and 
the  rest  is  marketed  by  large  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  the  Borden.  Row- 
man,  Mix  and  other  concerns  who 
have  plants  in  the  better  towns  in 
the  country.  They  buy  the  milk 
from  the  dairymen  at  these  plants 
and  bottle  it  or  make  other  use  of 
it,  and  ship  in  car  lots  daily  to 
Chicago.  The  Ilorden  Company  has 
about  15  such  plants  in  various 
towns,  and  has  dictated  the  general 
policy  and  price  of  the  business  for 
the  whole  region.  It  has  handled 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
milk  output  of  the  Chicago  district. 

The  larger  dealers  were  organized 
and  know  just  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing.  and  the  smaller  dealers  had 
their  meetings  and  acted  as  prac¬ 
tically  one  person.  So  great  was 
their  power  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  task  entirely  beyond  our  power 
to  oppose  them  ill  any  manner. 

That  they  believed  we  were  a  back 
number  and  had  no  power  is  shown 
by  their  ignoring  my  letter  as 
president  of  the  association  inviting 
them  to  consider  with  us  the  im¬ 
possible  conditions  surrounding  the 
making  of  milk  on  the  dairy  farms 
where  the  production  of  milk  was 
the  business  from  which  the  family 
lived  and  paid  the  rent  and  clothed 
the  children.  I  addressed  the  lead¬ 
ing  marketers  on  March  11  but  got 
but  one  response. 

UNREAL  A  RLE  CONDITIONS, — So  unbearable 
were  the  conditions  and  so  utterly  impossible  was  it 
to  continue  longer  making  milk  at  the  price  offered 
by  the  Rorden  Company,  $1.33  per  ewt.  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  six  months,  that  meetings  were  called  all  over 
the  dairy  regions  and  addressed  by  the  best  speak¬ 
ers  we  had,  and  our  story  was  told,  and  with  all 
the  powers  we  had  we  urged  organization,  individ¬ 
ual  effort  and  team  action  to  enforce  our  conten¬ 
tions.  The  movement  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  and 
the  enthusiasm  was  beyond  belief.  In  one  meeting, 
when  it  was  asked  what,  protection  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  reimburse  the  tenant  farmer  who  without 


means  to  meet  his  rent  and  pay  his  bills  should 
dump  his  milk,  a  subscription  was  started,  and 
more  than  $3,500  was  pledged.  Such  meetings  of 
farmers  were  never  held  before.  Halls  could  not 
be  obtained  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  calls  of  their  leaders  as  one  man. 

CONDITIONS  INVOLVED.— Had  I  time  I  would 
go  into  the  conditions  surrounding  the  making  of 
milk  in  the  dairy  region  about  Chicago.  It  will 
have  to  do  now  to  say  that  only  tenant  farmers 
with  large  families  of  working  children  who  live 
most  of  the  day  in  the  cow  barns,  and  with  mothers 
who  were  equal  to  men  when  it  comes  to  milking 


and  cleaning  the  stables,  could  make  ends  meet  and 
pay  rent  with  the  prices  we  were  getting.  More 
than  75%  of  the  farms  were  run  by  tenant  farmers, 
as  the  owners  found  that  the  rent  in  cash  was  more 
than  they  could  make,  even  when  they  labored  It 
hours  a  day.  With  land  worth  on  an  average  $175 
an  acre  so  bad  were  dairy  conditions  that  it  would 
rent  for  $4  per  acre.  Even  with  this  low  rent  there 
were  many  failures,  and  sales  of  cows  and  farm 
equipments  were  of  daily  occurrence  just  before 
March  1.  Bankers  told  me  that  never  had  there 
been  so  many  bankruptcy  providings  by  dairymen. 
The  low  prices  offered  us  for  our  milk  made  it  very 


plain  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  keep  prices 
down  below  what  they  would  be  in  remote  regions 
with  the  milk  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 

TYRANNICAL  BUYERS. — We  found  places 
where  the  dairymen  were  afraid.  They  were  with¬ 
out  spirit  and  like  whipped  curs.  They  had  been 
punished  at  the  milk-buying  plants  when  they 
showed  any  independence  by  having  their  milk  re¬ 
fused.  and  without  means  of  obtaining  a  market 
elsewhere  the  milk  became  almost  a  loss.  When 
they  were  snlliciently  humbled  they  were  taken  back 
and  the  way  they  bowed  and  lifted  their  hats  to 
the  managers  of  those  plants  would  remind  you  of 
some  town  in  a  despotic  country 
when  an  official  was  passing.  It 
did  not  seem  that  such  conditions 
could  be  possible  in  America.  Again 
we  found  a  fighting  spirit  that 
would  shine  brightest  in  some  ten¬ 
ant  farmer  wlm  was  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  daily  milk  output. 
With  about  50%  of  the  towns  with 
local  organizations  and  00%  of  the 
producers  in  these  towns  members 
of  the  association  we  came  to  April 
1,  the  day  when  we  had  voted  to 
revolt  and  give  no  more  milk  to  any 
dealer  who  had  not  agreed  to  pay 
the  price  we  had  set  as  the  lowest 
we  could  live  upon. 

THE  REVOLT.— The  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  association  with 
the  milk  boards  of  each  local  held 
in  Chicago  March  23  should  have 
been  taken  as  an  index  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  earnestness  and  fighting 
spirit  of  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  necessary  to  ad¬ 
journ  the  meeting  to  one  of  the 
largest;  auditoriums  to  seat  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  friends.  A  report  of  the 
conditions  in  each  local  showed  far 
too  many  towns  with  weak  organi¬ 
zations,  but  other  towns  making 
large  outputs  of  milk  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  were  very  strongly  organized. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  at  this 
meeting  to  allow  any  milk  bought  at 
the  price  set  by  our  milk  board  to 
come  in,  but  that  no  milk  should  be 
delivered  to  any  buyer  who  would 
not  pay  our  price  to  all  liis  pro¬ 
ducers  and  pay  it  at  all  liis  plants. 
This  was  to  prevent  Borden  and 
Bowman  getting  milk  by  meeting 
the  price  at  their  organized  towns 
and  at.  our  weakly  organized  towns 
wearing  out  our  members  by  dila¬ 
tory  tactics,  and  finally  when  our 
farming  season  was  on  by  various 
pretexts  getting  their  prices  back  to 
the  old  figures,  in  all  their  plants. 

TIIE  GREAT  STRUGGLE— “The  farmers  have 
descended  to  the  tactics  of  the  labor  unions  and  are 
wantonly  destroying  property  and  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  business,”  were  headings  in  the  papers 
of  some  of  the  cities  during  the  first  few  days  of 
April.  Looking  back  over  the  situation  and  ask¬ 
ing  myself  the  question  whether  we  could  have  won 
without  picketing  and  turning  back  producers  who 
had  started  to  town  with  their  milk,  I  am  forced  to 
say  that  I  believe  we  would  have  lost.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  who  could  not  be  reached  by  reason  were  quick¬ 
ened  in  their  thought  when  determined  men  stepped 
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in  front  of  their  horses  and  asked  them  if  they  did 
not  think  they  were  (loins  themselves  and  neigh¬ 
bors  a  wrong  that  would  take  years  to  correct,  if 
they  stood  with  the  buyers  and  prices  offered  rath¬ 
er  than  with  an  organization  fighting  for  them  and 
their  wives  and  children.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of 
many  of  our  foreign  citizens  that  they  turned  hack 
home  when  they  needed  the  money  the  milk  would 
have  brought.  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  others,  and 
most  of  them  American-horn,  that  they  insisted  on 
delivering  their  milk.  It  was  t  .on  that  men  got 
into  the  wagons  and  handed  the  milk  to  others  who 
set  it  beside  the  road.  It  will  be  asked  who  did 
these  things,  and  I  answer  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  and  sensible  and  thrifty  farmers  we  have. 
After  seeing  their  own  locals  shut  the  milk  from 
the  plants  in  their  communities  they  went  to  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  and  stood  picket.  That  occasionally 
these  men.  filled  with  the  idea  that  this  revolt  meant 
a  step  ahead  if  won,  should  have  seized  the  horses 
of  the  farmers  by  the  heads  and  stopped  them  and 
even  stopped  some  milk  belonging  to  t lie  milk  deal¬ 
ers.  milk  that  was  being  taken  from  one  plant  to 
another,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is 
that  an  occasional  encounter  with  fists  and  a  pelt¬ 
ing  with  rotten  eggs  was  all  the  force  used. 

SUITS  AND  INJUNCTIONS.— Whenever  the 
milk  belonging  to  dealers  was  touched  suit  was 
brought  against  our  members,  and  suits  aggregating 
nearly  $350,000  were  started.  Injunctions  were 
asked  for  with  snap  haste  and  without  notice  both 
in  the  State  and  U.  S.  courts.  There  seemed  to  he 
a  notion  that  we  could  he  scared,  and  that  we  had 
members  who  were  timid  is  true,  hut  we  hired  the 
best  legal  talent,  and  were  ready  for  the  fight  in 
the  courts  if  it  was  to  come.  We  were  beset  with 
knowing  husybodies  who  came  to  us  with  tales  of 
the  investigations  to  he  begun  by  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  State  officials,  hut  to  all  we  said :  “We 
expect  our  adversaries  to  take  whatever  course  they 
see  fit.  but  we  are  fighting  for  life  and  must  win  or 
go  out  of  existence.”  When  we  had  stood  enough 
of  the  suits  and  settlement  had  been  reached  on 
prices  we  told  the  plaintiffs  to  dismiss  their  suits  or 
they  would  get  no  more  milk.  They  were  dismissed, 
or  the  milk  would  have  been  withheld.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  no  mood  for  trifling. 

THE  FUTURE. — The  question  confronts  us,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  to  avoid  such  conflicts  in  the 
future?  That  we  are  held  in  better  repute  than 
heretofore  is  sure,  but  whether  we  can  get  a  living 
price  for  our  milk  is  the  question.  All  over  this 
country  milk  is  the  one  food  that  is  sold  below  its 
real  value  as  food.  Compare  it  with  any  food  you 
please,  and  it  is,  considering  its  food  value,  sold 
cheaper.  We  have  left  the  marketing  of  our  milk 
to  others  only  to  find  that  its  food  value  is  not 
known,  and  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  spent  by  these 
distributors  to  inform  the  people  of  the  vital  force 
contained  in  this,  almost  the  only  uncooked  food  wo 
have  today.  That  the  food  elements  of  milk  have 
vital  Qualities  in  the  maintenance  of  life  and  growth 
is  beyond  question  and  yet  fhe  city  of  Chicago  con¬ 
sumes  $20  per  capita  of  liquors  to  $5.75  of  milk. 
Our  milk  merchants,  who  should  have  been  telling 
this  story,  have  failed,  and  we  find  our  market  less 
than  one-third  what  it  should  be.  They  have  had 
but  one  thought,  and  that  has  been  to  fatten  on 
profit.  They  have  had  invested  less  than  $25,000,000 
in  their  plants  and  have  employed  hut  4.000  men 
to  do  their  work,  while  we  have  had  more  than 
$250,000,000  Invested  in  production,  and  employed 
40,000  to  make  the  milk  and  feed.  They  have  sold 
the  milk  in  Chicago  at  eight  cents  per  quart  and  five 
cents  per  pint,  and  paid  us  on  an  average  for  the 
year  three  cents  per  quart.  Can  we  longer  stand 
such  service,  or  must  we  undertake  the  marketing 
of  our  product? 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  CO-OPERATION.— We  are 
discussing  a  cooperative  marketing  company,  and 
when  we  have  the  whole  matter  thrashed  out  will 
endeavor  to  launch  it.  That  we  have  divergent 
opinions  as  to  the  necessary  elements  of  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  is  not  to  he  wondered  at.  We 
want  to  do  something  worth  while,  and  we  invite 
the  best  thought  of  the  whole  country  to  help  us. 
Getting  the  food  from  the  farm  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  greater  question  than  preparedness,  for  un¬ 
less  the  common  people  get  a  fairer  deal  in  this 
country  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  they  will  let 
those  who  fattened  on  the  industries  of  the  land 
defend  us  when  we  are  attacked.  I  hope  readers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  help  us  solve  the  problem  that 
now  confronts  us.  I  have  had  many  requests  for 
accounts  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Association  fight 
but  have  had  to  refuse  them.  This  opportunity 
of  telling  our  story  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  accepted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stand  for  a  fair  deal  that  this  paper 
has  always  taken,  and  I  hope  that  among  its  many 
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readers  there  would  he  some  who  would  have  ideas 
of  value  and  would  give  them  to  us. 

R.  B.  SWIFT, 

President  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Association. 

The  Old  Fight  Against  Peach  Borers 

WITH  our  modern  methods  of  spraying  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  not  now  considered  as  serious 
a  peach  enemy  as  the  borer.  We  can  take  care  of 
the  scale,  but  the  borer  causes  unending  trouble. 
In  many  localities  the  insect  apparently  does  more 
damage  each  year,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  are 


The  Peach  Borer  and  Its  Work  in  Trunk  and  Main  Root.  Fig.  325 

proposed  each  season  for  making  an  easier  job  of 
fighting  this  pest.  The  picture  at  Fig.  325  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  State  Entomologist 
of  Georgia,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  borer  work  in 
many  orchards  where  the  insect  is  not  persistently 
fought.  The  white  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  shows  the  insect  at  its  work,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  and  the  root  shows  what  it  can 
do  when  left  undisturbed.  The  old-fashioned  way 
of  fighting  this  insect  was  to  scratch  the  earth 
away  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  dig  the  borer 
out  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  crooked  wire.  This  is 


still  the  most  effective  way  of  fighting  the  insect, 
and  in  fact  the  only  way  to  be  positively  sure  that 
lie  is  conquered.  Modern  peaeli-growing.  however, 
has  developed  into  such  a  tremendous  business  that 
this  old  plan  of  digging  has  become  very  expensive. 
It  involves  too  much  baud  labor,  and  we  have  also 
found  it  impossible  to  depend  on  the  average  hand 
to  do  thorough  and  accurate  work.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  job  to  get  down  on  the  knees  under  a 
tree,  in  cold,  damp  weather,  and  only  the  most 
careful  man  will  stay  there  until  he  has  dug  out 
all  the  borers.  Thus  it  is  that  all  sorts  of  washes 
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and  protectors  have  been  recommended  to  get  rid 
of  this  disagreeable  work.  Preparations  of  grease 
or  mineral  oil,  mixed  with  other  materials,  have 
been  recommended  for  smearing  the  lower  part  of 
tiie  trunk.  Some  of  them  are  partially  effective,  but 
probably  they  are  no  better  on  the  whole  than  a 
thick  smear  of  strong  lime-sulphur  solution,  paint¬ 
ed  or  spread  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

One  very  effective  way  of  killing  the  borers  is  to 
scrape  the  dirt  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  then  pour  in  a  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
or  a  hot  solution  of  lye.  This  will  get  most  of  the 
borers  without  seriously  hurting  the  tree,  but  in 
large  plantations  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  water  hot 
enough  to  he  effective.  The  plan  of  washes  and 
protectors  is  based  upon  the  life  history  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  The  moth  or  wing  form  of  the  insect  lays  its 
eggs  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  Summer. 
Her  habit  is  to  deposit  these  eggs  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  and  close  to  the  ground.  When  once 
deposited,  in  course  of  time  these  eggs  liateh,  and 
the  small  borers  as  they  grow  begin  to  dig  or  gnaw 
down  just  under  the  hark  toward  the  root  of  the 
tree.  If  they  are  plentiful,  and  left  alone,  in  the 
course  of  time  they  will  leave  the  trunk  as  shown 
at  Fig.  325.  They  work  through  bite  Summer  and 
Fall,  gnawing  and  boring  their  way  down.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  do  little  work  in  the  Winter  through  the 
cold  weather,  but  in  the  Spring  they  begin  again 
and  keep  on  until  they  reach  full  size.  Then  they 
emerge  or  pass  into  the  last  form  of  insect  life, 
from  which  in  due  time  the  moth  again  comes  to 
continue  laying  her  eggs.  Thus  the  theory  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  tree  is  based  <>u  the  fact  that  this  insect 
lays  her  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  dose  to 
the  ground,  and  the  washes  and  smears  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  repel  her  so  that  the  eggs  cannot  be  laid 
in  that  place. 

The  Georgia  State  Entomologist  gives  much  en¬ 
couragement  as  the  result  of  experiments  with  the 
protector  shown  at  Fig.  320.  This  is  a  piece  of  heavy 
tarred  or  building  paper,  cut  so  that  it  can  be  pulled 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Thus  it  rests  tightly  on  the  ground,  and  a  smear  of 
tar  is  put  at  the  top  and  along  the  edge,  so  as  to 
hold  the  paper  tight  in  place.  Properly  put  on, 
and  early  enough,  these  protectors  will  prevent  the 
insect  from  laying  her  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
She  may  lay  them  in  the  tar  at  the  top  of  the  pro¬ 
tector,  in  which  cose  they  would  probably  be  killed. 
When  the  protectors  are  used,  the  insect  sometimes 
lays  her  eggs  higher  up  on  the  trunk,  or  at  the 
crotches  of  the  limb,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  quite 
easy  to  detect  the  borers  and  kill  them.  In  Georgia 
they  think  that  this  new  form  of  protector  is  likely 
to  prove  very  useful,  if  put  on  in  time  and  properly 
fastened.  Wo  hope  it  will,  for  the  peach  borer  has 
become  a  nuisance,  and  more  so  since  the  coming 
of  large  orchards,  where  hand  labor  is  expensive 
and  hard  to  obtain. 


Wheat  Growing  in  Vermont 

VERMONT  reader  sends  ns  the  following — 
taken -from  the  St.  Johnsbury  Republican: 

’The  success  of  John  Squires  of  Bennington,  who  has 
just  completed  the  harvesting  and  thrashing  of  200 
bushels  of  wheat  from  four  acres  of  land,  will  recall 
the  days  when  every  farm  in  the  State  had  its  wheat 
field  and  when  the  grain  was  a  standard  crop  in  the 
State. 

Some  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  good  water  power  at 
Jericho  built  a  flour  mill  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  to  go  into  wheat  raising.  He 
told  them  that  they  could  obtain  larger  returns  from 
their  hind  per  acre  than  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
West  and  produced  the  statistics  to  prove  his  conten¬ 
tion  but  he  failed  to  make  much  of  an  impression. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  West  available  for  wheat 
is  now  under  cultivation  and  with  the  steady  increase 
in  population  tlm  time  is  coining  when  the  nation's 
bread  basket  must  look  for  its  tilling  to  other  sections 
of  the  country.  With  wheat  selling  at  move  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  and  little  prospect  that  the  price  will  again 
drop  to  that  figure  it  would  seem  that  there  are  open¬ 
ings  in  Vermont  that  have  not  yet  been  seriously  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  a  time  when  all  sorts  of  suggestions  are  be¬ 
ing  made  about  new  crops  or  methods.  As  a  rule 
we  shall  find  that  the  crops  grown  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  in  any  particular  section  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  best  adapted  to  climate  and  condition.  Most 
improvement  is  to  be  made  in  methods.  The  follow- 
lowing  comments  are  made  by  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  E.  S.  Brigham: 

“I  have  little  faith  that  Vermont  will  ever  become 
a  wheat-producing  State,  for  the  reason  that  our 
farms  average  to  he  too  small  to  afford  a  reasonable 
income  to  a  farmer  who  would  adopt  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  specialty.  An  acre  of  Vermont  land  which 
will  produce  50  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  made  to 
produce  the  roughage  in  the  form  of  hay  and  corn 
silage  to  feed  a  dairy  cow  through  the  closed  sea¬ 
son.  The  dairy  cow  lias  the  possibility  of  earning 
$100  as  against  $50  income  from  the  wheat.  To  be 
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sure  more  labor  is  required  with,  the  dairy  cow, 
and  some  grain  must  be  purchased,  but  the  dairy 
cow  furnishes  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his 
hands  during  the  closed  Winter  season  when  he 
would  not  be  otherwise  employed,  and  the  pur¬ 
chased  grain  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

“Comparing  wheat  with  some  other  money  crops 
which  may  be  raised  in  our  climate  I  believe  that  it 
does  not  offer  the  possibilities  for  profit  making 
that  are  offered  by  such  crops  as  potatoes  or  field 
beans.  During  the  past  seasons  yields  of  40  bush- 
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els  of  field  beans  per  acre  were  not  uncommon  in 
this  State  if  the  fields  were  fertile  and  were  well 
cared  for.  It  is  my  opinion  that  wheat  will  con¬ 
tinue.  at  least  for  a  long  to  come,  to  be  a  pioneer 
crop  which  will  be  grown  where  land  is  very  cheap 
and  where  the  land  is  level  so  it  can  be  worked  in 
large  areas  by  machinery.”  e.  s.  brigiiam. 


Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 

A  Safe  Ideal  of  Soil  Management 
Part  IT. 

RGANIC  MATTER,—1 The  use  of  manure  and 
crop  remains  as  sources  of  organic  material  in 
the  soil  must  take  its  place  of  other  treatments 
equally  important  when  in  tlieir  right  place.  The 
soil  is  a  congenial  or  an  uncongenial  home  for 
plants  according  as  it  fully  or  only  partially  meets 
their  needs.  Those  needs  are  not  adequately  stated 
in  terms  of  tillage,  manure,  humus  drainage,  etc., 
with  which  the  farmer  ordinarily  deals.  True,  those 
are  the  means  lie  uses  to  get  results,  but  the  results 
follow  only  in  so  far  as  those  treatments  meet  still 
more  specific  needs  of  the  plant.  The  real  things 
essential  to  plant  growth  are  (1)  food  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  different  kinds;  (2)  moisture;  (3)  heat,  (4) 
light;  (5)  air  (oxygen):  and  (0),  mechanical  .sup¬ 
port  for  the  larger  plants.  In  addition  there  is  an¬ 
other  factor  that  should  he  thought  of  in  this  same 
connection,  hut  which  is  negative  in  character. 
This  is  the  (7)  freedom  of  the  plant  from  inter¬ 
ference  by  insects,  animals,  disease  organisms  or 
poisonous  materials.  The  soil  should  he  viewed  as 
the  medium  through  which  these  essential  factors 
are  more  or  less  supplied.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  one  of  the  first  six  with  the  exception  of  light, 
is  directly  controlled  by  the  soil.  The  seventh  is 
to  a  large  extent  involved  with  the  soil.  Do  not 
cutworms,  many  forms  of  grubs,  root  borers,  flies 
and  beetles  spend  at  least  part  of  their  life  in  the 
soil  and  attack  the  plant  from  that  direction?  Do 
not  potato  scab,  wilt  diseases,  molds,  and  many 
other  diseases  carry  on  their  life  cycle  in  the  soil 
by  means  of  which  they  destroy  the  plant  either 
above  or  below  ground?  Is  It  not  possible  to  poison 
lhe  soil  for  plants,  as  it  is  possible  to  poison  food 
for  animals?  Who  would  say  that  such  poisoning 
of  the  soil  for  a  crop  may  not  occur  in  the  natural 
course  of  cropping,  manuring  and  poor  tillage  of 
the  soil  under  had  conditions?  A  productive  soil 
has  all  these  essential  factors  correctly  adjusted  for 
the  crops  that  succeed  best.  If  this  happens  to  he 
natural  we  say  the  soil  is  naturally  productive. 
If  it  responds,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  after 
some  simple  treatment  it  is  stiU  a  productive  soil 
but  needs  a  little  doctoring.  But  if  it  requires  a 
lot  of  doctoring  and  the  treatments  are  difficult  and 
expensive,  custom  terms  it.  an  unproductive  soil. 

SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE,— Farmers  treated 
the  soil  centuries  before  the  laboratory  and  the 
chemist’s  test  tube  and  the  biologist’s  cultures  were 
dreamed  of,  and  they  got  results.  Their  practices 
were  based  on  keen  observation  and  rough  reason¬ 
ing.  For  example,  Jethro  Tull  said  soil  tillage  is 
manure,  on  the  theory  that  the  roots  of  plants  take 
in  fine  particles  of  soil  bodily,  and  since  tillage 
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fines  the  soil,  therefore  it  is  manure.  Now  he  hit 
a  good  mark,  hut  not  the  one  he  thought  he  was 
hitting.  It  has  taken  years  of  patient  investiga¬ 
tion  that  is  still  in  progress  to  determine  just  why 
tillage  is  usually  good  for  the  plant.  We  now  know 
that  tillage  is  not  always  good,  and  the  distinction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  changes  it  brings  about  in  the 
soil  directly  hearing  on  the  food,  moisture,  reaction 
and  others  of  those  essential  factors.  So.  too,  old 
Cato,  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Christ,  point¬ 
ed  out  the  importance  of  draining  the  land,  but 
even  yet  we  have  only  a  partial  understanding  of 
the  ways  it  is  effective  for  good.  ,  And  the  com¬ 
mon  word  manure  comes  from  the  word  maneuver, 
or  to  manipulate  the  soil,  which  has  doubtless  con¬ 
nected  up  with  the  practice  of  adding  something  to 
the  soil,  as  the  early  Indians  added  fish  to  the  corn 
lulls  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  For  the 
same  reason  in  the  older  countries  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  is  called  manuring  the  land. 
Whether  he  will  or  not  the  modern  farmer  must 
look  further  than  his  immediate  practices  for  soil 
improvement.  To  be  wisely  selected  and  applied, 
he  must  know  something  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  tillage  and  temperature,  drainage  and  soil 
ventilation,  plant-food  and  bacteria.  He  may  feel 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  steel  manufacture  re¬ 
marked  about  the  application  of  chemistry :  “This 
confounded  chemistry  will  spoil  the  steel  business 
yet.”  But  still  lie  must  go  on  “spoiling  farming” 
if  he  would  get  in  sight  of  steel  business  profits. 

SOIL  TREATMENTS  ARE  FEW  IN  NUMBER. 
— The  various  practices  by  which  the  soil  is  treat¬ 
ed  are  relatively  few  in  number  if  they  are  divided 
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into  groups.  Of  course,  there  is  an  infinite  amount 
of  possible  detailed  variation.  For  example,  what 
is  the  particular  element,  in  the  fertilizer?  With 
what  is  it  associated?  IIow  is  it  applied?  Is  the 
plowing  deep  or  shallow?  With  a  mold-board  or 
disk  plow  and  so  on  clown  the  line — those  are  mere 
details,  important  sometimes  to  he  sure,  hut  they  are 
still  details,  and  the  important  question  is  the  prim¬ 
ary  effect  the  treatment  is  to  have  on  the  soil  and 
the  plant,  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  worry  over 
whether  the  manure  is  spread  with  a  fork  or  a 
spreader  if  lime  is  the  really  big  need  of  the  soil, 
or  whether  lhe  lime  is  put  on  before  plowing  or 
after  so  long  as  it  is  put  on  the  soil  and  well  incor¬ 
porated  where  the  roots  are  to  feed.  The  point  is, 
the  common  practices  of  soil  treatment  have  small 
virtue  in  themselves,  and  are  to  he  measured  by  the 
way  they  get  at  the  underlying  essentials  of  food, 
moisture  and  proper  warmth.  These  important 
groups  of  soil  treatment  are  soil  moisture,  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  soil  or  its  supply  of  lime,  its  content 
of  organic  matter,  its  physical  condition  or  fineness 
and  looseness  in  soil  and  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet.  Just  here  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  a 
moment  to  remind  ourselves  yiat  the  plow  depth 
even  though  it.  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  is  not  all 
of  the  soil,  or  perhaps  even  the  main  part.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  subsoil  is  quite  as 
important.  Three  feet  of  soil  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  the  ideal  of  every  farmer.  Below 
Ids  plow  must  be  his  drain  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  the  cellar — the  subsoil.  A  saturated  subsoil  is 
as  unhealthy  for  plant  roots  as  is  a  poorly  drained 
filthy  cellar  for  humans.  e.  o.  iippex. 


The  Care  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Handling 

Part  V. 

ROOT  INJURY. — Careful  tillage  in  the  first  six 
Weeks  or  so  after  planting,  or  until  the  plants  are 
six  to  eight  inches  high  seldom  has  harmful  effects 
unless  the  sprouts  are  broken.  Up  till  then  the 
feeding  roots  have  not  spread  out  through  the  soil 
much  to  he  in  the  way  of  the  tools  and  the  weather 
is  cool,  just  what  suits  the  potato.  Through  a  large 
part  of  this  time  the  young  plaut  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  supply  of  plant,  food  and  water  in 
the  seed  piece  so  cutting  part  of  the  little  roots  does 
not  at  once  deprive  it  of  part  of  its  nourishment. 
The  case  becomes  different  when  the  top  is  grown 
to  a  size  of  often  three  feet  or  more  across  and  the 
roots  have  spread  out  until  they  cross  and  recross 
between  the  rows.  Few  people  can  he  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  how  full  of  roots  the  upper  soil  becomes  in 
July  and  August.  There  is  one  sure  way  to  find  out, 
and  that  is  to  wash  out  the  roots  with  water  care¬ 
fully.  Many  are  found  running  along  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  surface.  To  make  it  worse  a 
large  part  of  the  feeding  roots  which  go  down  after 
water  and  plant  food  do  not  start  straight  down 
from  the  center  of  the  plant,  but  instead  drop  from 
the  long  horizontal  roots.  At  this  time  any  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  hilling  tool  will  cut  away  a  large  part  of 
the  root  system.  In  dry  weather  this  may  make  the 
difference  between  a  good  yield  and  a  failure.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  a  tool  can 
kill  a  weed  it  can  also  kill  a  potato  plant.  When  we 
remember  that  all  or  practically  all  of  the  crop  of 
tubers  is  made  after  this  time,  we  can  see  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  part  of  the 
plant  that  will  have  to  do  the  work.  Both  roots 
and  leaves  are  needed,  one  to  get  material  from  the 
soil  and  the  other  to  work  it  up.  Carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  is  used,  but  the  rest  comes  from  the 
soil.  The  soil  solution  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
the  water  not  needed  is  given  off  by  the  leaves,  the 
solid  matter  remaining  in  the  plant. 

CAUSE  OF  TIP-BURN.— Now  if  we  cut.  off  part 
of  the  roots  in  a  dry  time  the  leaves  will  keep  on 
giving  off  water.  The  supply  has  been  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  roots  cut.  The  potato  plant  is 
unfortunate  in  that  unlike  many  other  plants,  it 
does  uot  have  the  power  to  adjust,  itself  so  well  to 
changed  conditions.  Especially  it  has  the  had  habit 
of  keeping  up  the  same  rate  of  transpiration  of 
water  from  its  leaves  after  the  normal  supply  from 
the  roots  has  fallen  off.  This  may  be  in  humble 
imitation  of  many  of  the  human  race,  who  never 
seem  able  to  reduce  a  large  expense  account  to 
meet  a  reduced  income.  In  the  case  of  the  potato 
it  begins  to  use  up  some  of  the  water  iu  its  own 
tissues,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  dry  up  with  what 
the  scientists  call  tip-bum.  What  a  row  would  be 
started  if  a  farmer  found  an  enemy  cutting  off  half 
of  the  tops  from  each  plant  in  his  potato  field !  And 
yet  this  would  do  him  far  less  injury  than  his  own 
practice  of  often  cutting  off  half  the  roots.  A  man 
can  get  along  a  great  deal  better  with  his  expenses 
cut  in  half  than  with  his  income  cut  down.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  potato  crop.  I  have  seen 
fields  where  this  drying  up  caused  by  cutting  the 
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roots  late  came  so  near  killing  the  potatoes  that 
the  crop  was  not  worth  digging. 

DANGER  IN  HILLING  TOOLS.— Ridgers,  horse- 
hoes,  etc.,  require  more  judgment  iu  their  use  than 
any  other  tools  used  in  potato  growing.  With  some 
soils  and  climates  they  are  indispensable,  in  others 
they  are  the  cause  of  great  losses  to  the  growers 
who  use  them.  As  the  damage  done  to  the  roots  is 
out  of  sight  it  is  not  appreciated  by  the  growers, 
without  careful  study  of  the  results.  I  give  two 
such  instances.  A  neighbor’s  hired  man  had  not 
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quite  finished  hilling  a  field  of  potatoes 
Saturday  night,  and  in  beginning  haying 
Monday  these  few  rows  were  left.  The 
yield  on  the  rows  left  was  200  bushels 
per  acre,  on  the  rest  of  the  nine  acres 
only  100,  making  a  loss  on  the  whole 
field  of  900  bushels.  Another  farmer 
anxiously  called  me  to  see  his  field  of 
potatoes,  which  were  dying  of  the  blight' 
(?).  The  weather  was  so  hot  and  dry 
that  blight  was  out  of  the  question. 
Further  inquiry  showed  that  his  sup¬ 
posed  blight  was  only  killing  the  rows 
just  as  far  as  lie  had  hilled  them  a  few 
days  before.  The  potato  grower  must  be 
a  keen  observer  of  his  crop  and  a  good 
judge  when  and  how,  to  perforin  every 
operation  of  tillage.  Success  depends  so 
much  on  doing  not  only  the  right  thing, 
hut  also  in  doing  it  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  When  the  crop  is  small  tillage 
almost  always  pays  up  to  the  time  the 
feeding  roots  begin  to  spread  out  through 
the  soil.  For  the  next  few  weeks  the 
very  best  of  judgment  is  needed  on  any 
day  whether  or  not  to  till.  Then  comes  a 
timo  when  touching  the  soil  will  make  a 
loss  in  four  times  out  of  five.  So  in  my 
own  practice  1  have  come  to  the  max¬ 
im:  “When  in  doubt  whether  or  not.  to 
spray  potatoes,  go  ahead.  When  in 
doubt  about  cultivating,  don’t.” 

DANIEL  DEAN. 

The  Pictures 

Homemade  Sprayer. — The  picture  at 
Fig.  329  shows  how  one  ingenious  youth 
rigged  up  a  spraying  machine  so  that  he 
might  put  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  cel¬ 
ery.  There  was  not  much  cash.  but.  by 
rigging  up  an  old  cart,  with  a  pump  and 
nozzle  for  a  barrel  sprayer,  he  is  able  to 
do  the  work  reasonably  well.  The  faith¬ 
ful  horse  was  trained  on  the  cultivator 
to  walk  straight  between  the  rows,  and 
this  habit  clings  to  him  when  lie  is 
hitched  to  the  spray  cart.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  drive  him.  An  Occasional 
glance  over  the  shoulder  will  serve  to 
know  how  to  guide  him.  The  cart  spreads 
over  two  rows,  and  by  an  extension  at¬ 
tachment  three  rows  can  be  sprayed  at 
one  time.  The  horse  walks  slowly  along 
and  the  boy  does  the  pumping,  making 
a  quick  job  and  saving  a  great  deal  of 
hand  labor.  Ingenuity  is  often  a  fine 
substitute  for  cash. 

A  Dead  Woodchuck. — The  picture  at 
Fig.  227  shows  a  happy  farm  boy,  and 
this  scene  will  he  duplicated  on  thousands 
of  farms  this  Summer.  The  woodchuck 
becomes  a  nuisance  on  farms  when  he  is 
given  a  free  run  and  is  not  checked.  A 
single  pair  of  woodchucks  will  some¬ 
times  migrate  to  a  farm,  and  for  a  few 
years  cause  no  great  trouble.  As  the 
population  increases,  however,  holes  and 
mounds  appear  over  the.  best  mowing 
fields,  and  become  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  horses  and  mowers.  All  sorts  of 
schemes  are  proposed  for  getting  rid  of 
these  woodchucks,  but  the  favorite  boy’s 
remedy  is  shown  in  the  picture.  This 
hoy  has  a  steel  trap,  and  has  just  dis¬ 
patched  one  woodchuck.  He  is  now  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  another.  All  sorts  of 
schemes  are  proposed  for  cleaning  out 
this  post.  Probably  a  good  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  who  is  willing  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  early  and  watch  for 
Mr.  Woodchuck  at  breakfast,  is  the  sur¬ 
est  way  of  cleaning  out  the  animal. 
Poisoned  bait  is  sometimes  used,  and  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  can  he  driven  down 
into  the  hole,  but  the  rifle  properly  used 
will  do  the  business. 

Sedan  Gisask. — The  picture  at  Fig.  328 
shows  a  sample  of  Sudan  grass  grown 
last  year  at  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station.  This  is  certainly  a  rank,  heavy 
growth,  and  when  the.  conditions  are 
right  this  plant  will  surely  give  a  heavy 
crop  of  forage.  We  have  had  many  re¬ 
ports,  most  of  them  favorable,  although  a 
good  many  are  evidently  colored  a  little 
by  the  thought  that  the  reporter  has  tried 
something  new.  Somehow  we  arc  usu¬ 
ally  inclined  to  think  that  because  a 
thing  is  new  it  must  be  superior.  The 
fact  is  that  while  Sudan  grass  does  make 
a  fine,  quick  growth,  when  the  conditions 
are  just,  right.  Japanese  millet,  corn  fod¬ 
der  or  sorghum,  one  year  with  another, 
will  give  just  as  much  forage  and  prove 
as  acceptable  as  a  fodder  plant.  The 
usual  result  of  testing  such  novelties  is 
that  the  new’  plant  finds  its  place  in  the 
localities  best  adapted  to  il,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  in  culture,  while  in  other  places  it 
becomes  evident  after  a  year  or  two,  that 
many  of  the  old  favorites  are  superior. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Last  Fall  I  had  a  lot  of  seedling 
Dahlias  from  which  I  had  selected  those 
I  wished  to  keep,  and  therefore  left  the 
remainder  to  their  fate,  but  now  these 
plants  arc  up  smiling,  and  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  Winter.  As  my  whole  gar¬ 
den  gets  a  heavy  manure  mulch  in  the 
Fall,  this  doubtless  had  something  to 
do  with  their  wintering.  Blit  I  have  ‘al¬ 
ways  found  that  the  Dahlias  keep  better 
here  buried  outside  than  put  in  a  collar. 
I  usually  make  a  shallow  pit  and  pack 
the  roots  in  closely,  and  cover  thickly 
with  old  papers,  and  then  mound  the  soil 
well  over  them.  Last  Fall  I  treated  the 
greater  part  of  my  (’annas  in  this  way 
and  they  came  out  in  the  Spring  in  much 
better  shape  than  those  in  the  cellar. 

In  our  light  soil  the  geraniums  that 
are  used  so  generally  for  bedding  in  the 
North  are  perfectly  worthless  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  grow  them  only  in  pots 
and  porch  boxes.  The  Begonia  Vernon 
beds  out  beautifully  and  blooms  freely 
all  Summer.  The  foliage  turns  a  rich 
reddish  bronze  in  the  sun,  though  green 
in  the  greenhouse.  Lust  Summer  I  saved 
a  lot  of  the  seed,  and  grew  my  stock  of 
plants  for  Spring  bedding  from  seed. 
There  were  a  few  white-flowering  plants 
of  the  same  species  in  the  bed.  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  natural  crossing,  for 
while  the  majority  are  the  true  Vernon 
I  have  a  number  of  plants  with  pink 
flowers,  and  leaves  that  only  turn  half 
bronze,  for  the  pure  white  variety  keeps 
green  foliage  in  Summer.  These  cross¬ 
bred  plants  turn  the  outer  part  of  the 
leaf  bronze  and  the  half  next  the  stem 
keeps  green. 

I  am  trying  some  tuberous  Begonias 
planted  in  a  cold  frame.  1  have  made  a 
frame  to  carry  the  sashes  about  three 
feet  above  the  frame,  and  will  slightly 
shade  the  glass.  Most  of  the  plants  will 
be  kept  in  the  shaded  greenhouse  to 
bloom,  in  pots,  but  having  a  quantity  of 
the  tubers  I  thought  to  try  them  out. 
Years  ago  1  had  the  old  hardy  tuberous 
Begonia  Evansiana,  but  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  catalogues,  and  I 
would  like  to  get.  it  again.  I  once  had 
a  bed  planted  ill  early  tulips,  and  be¬ 
tween  these  the  tubers  of  this  hardy  Be¬ 
gonia.  This  was  in  a  section  where  we 
had  zero  weather  every  Winter,  but  these 
Begonias  never  suffered.  The  tulips 
bloomed  first,  and  by  llo*  time  they  were 
over,  tile  Begonias  began  to  start,  and 
Inter  the  bed  was  a  mass  of  pink  bloom 
and  the  foliage  was  broad  and  showy. 
This  Begonia  became  very  plentiful  in 
greenhouses,  for  it  makes  little  tubers  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  drop  about 
and  grow.  I  do  not  know  why  it  seems 
to  have  dropped  out,  for  it  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  bedding  plant. 

I  have  a  hod  of  about  75  plants  of  the 
spotted-leaf  call  a.  These  plants  bloom 
nicely  every  Summer.  They  are  hardy 
here,  but  1  lift,  them  in  the  Fall  to  in¬ 
crease  them,  as  we  can  cut  them  to 
eyes  in  the-  Spring  just  like  Irish  pota¬ 
toes.  The  first  one  that  bloomed  this 
Spring  came  with  a  double  flower,  a  sort 
of  hose-in-ho.se,  two-ca]In  spathes  point¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions.  I  have  had 
this  freak  at  times  with  the  Itiehardia 
Africans  in  the  greenhouse,  but  never 
before  on  the  Summer  calla. 

One  of  the  prettiest  ohjects  hero  is 
a  hedge  of  Spinea  Van  llouttei.  It  Is 
a  sight  worth  going  a  good  way  to  see 
when  in  bloom,  and  makes  a  far  prettier 
hedge  than  the  privet  so  much  used. 
When  the  bloom  fades  the  hedge  is  clow - 
ly  sheared,  and  puts  out  a  splendid 
growth  for  another  season’s  flowering. 

Nearby  is  a  plant  of  the  white  Weigcla, 
which  just  now,  after  the  Spinea  has  fad¬ 
ed,  is  making  a  splendid  show  of  bloom, 
and  a  red  one,  Eva  llathke,  is  just  un¬ 
folding  its  blood-red  flower.  One  of  the 
prettiest  shrubs  now  in  bloom  is  the 
old  Deutzia  gracilis.  For  a  small  shrub 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  shrubbery 
there  is  nothing  finer,  for  it  never  makes 
the  big  coarse  bush  that  Deutzia  crenata 
does. 

Along  a  woven  wire  fence  I  Have  a 
row  of  Meehan’s  Marvel  mallows,  which 
make  a  mass  taller  than  the  fence,  hut 
can  be  tied-  up  to  it  to  keep  them  from 
sprawling,  and  when  the  great  flowers 
open  they  make  a  wonderful  show  of 
red,  pink  and  white  flowers  larger  than 
saucers.  As  they  make  an  abundance 
of  seed,  and  vary  a  great  deal  from  seed 
it  is  an  interesting  plant  to  grow,  and 


they  make  a  fine  background  for  lower- 
growing  plants  like  King  Humbert 
Cannas. 

We  are  getting  our  usual  few  flowers 
on  the  early  peonies,  and  I  wish  that 
some  means  could  be  devised  that  would 
enable  us  to  get  the  bloom  I  have  seen 
and  had  northward.  The  late  ones  sel¬ 
dom  give  us  any  flowers,  for  the  buds 
simply  dry  up.  Getting  a  splendid 
growth  of  the  plants  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  get  some  flowers,  but  they  are 
always  scanty,  even  the  earlier  ones 
making  not.  over  half  a  dozen  blooms  to 
a  plant.  w.  f.  massey. 


Trees  Fail  to  Grow 

T  am  having  trouble  with  cherry  trees, 
in  getting  them  to  grow.  I  have  planted 
two-year-old  trees  from  the  nursery  in 
good  growing  condition,  in  April,  and 
they  started  to  grow  nicely,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  they  withered  and  died.  1  could 
not  see  any  reason  for  this,  as  they  were 
carefully  planted  and  growing  conditions 
looked  favorable.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  trouble?  O.  C.  B. 

Jacob's  Greek,  Pa. 

If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  visit  the 
nursery,  select  your  trees  from  those 
standing  in  the  nursery  row,  and  protect 
them  from  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  un¬ 
til  they  were  transplanted  in  the  orchard; 
the  chances  of  their  growing  would  he 
much  more  sure.  Some  nurserymen  are 
very  careless  and  indifferent  about  ex¬ 
posing  the  roots  of  trees  to  sun  and  air 
after  digging.  Most,  of  the  large  con¬ 
cerns  make  a  practice  of  digging  large 
quantities  of  salable  trees  in  the  Fall, 
for  delivery  the  following  Spring.  These 
trees  arc  heeled  in  a  trench  or  are 
stored  away  in  a  cool  cellar  until  Spring, 
when  they  are  sold  and  delivered  to  their 
customers.  If  these  Fall-dug  trees  are 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air  for  a  considerable  period,  as 
they  frequently  are,  the  fibrous  roots  and 
possibly  the  main  roots  will  suffer  much 
injury.  When  those  trees  are  taken  out 
in  the  following  Spring  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  exposed  to  sun  and  air  again,  be¬ 
fore  being  packed,  which  does  more  in¬ 
jury.  When  the  purchaser  receives  them 
they  are  subjected  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  to  a  third  exposure,  which  in 
many  eases  completed  the  job  of  de¬ 
struction.  While  the  roots  may  not  bo 
killed  outright  by  this  series  of  exposures 
to  sun  and  air,  theil*  vitality  has  been 
so  weakened  they  will  never  recover 
from  it.  The  tree  may  make  a  feeble 
effort  to  grow,  drawing  upon  the  stored 
moisture  in  the  body  and  roots,  but  when 
this  is  exhausted  the  few  leaves  it  has 
put  forth  wither  and  die,  the  tree  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  inevitable,  because  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  absorb  life-giving  elements 
through  ils  natural  feeding  and  drinking 
organs,  the  roots.  IC. 

“That’S  a  fine  machine  you’ve  got,  old 
man.  What  did  you  do  with  the  little 
car  you  had  last  year?”  “Oh,  I  swopped 
it  for  a  pint  of  gasoline.” — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  No.  274. 

Tho  spec  fu  I 
■Impp  UmiI.Ii  rut 
tin*  wi’OiJn  elotMi 
to  Hi u  hill  nnrl 
•  In  Dot  I'uvnr 
Un<  crop  vvUb 
oftttn.  40  yintra 
actual  fmrvl'ic . 

Ken  I  whue  I  fuoitiifK’Cl  if  dualretf. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
W  ood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLA  IMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  S>..  Batavia,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


BINDER  TWINE 

THKO.  HURT  As  SONS 


;r  agents  wanted, 
our  samples  and  ju  ices. 

Melrose,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS: 


«  i  uuiCJI 


varieties.  Cactus,  decorative 
anil  show,  12  1or$1.  CANNAS: 
A  tine  collection  of  Bronze  a  ini  Green  Lea  ved,  lu  for 
SI-25;  both  forS?  postpaid.  Ralph  Benjamin, Calverion  L  I. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  EXPRESS  OR  MAIL  PREPAID  TO  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

■  •■niinn  vioi.-ti,-*  ciiiitwu;.  tomato,  chmft.owek  r fi- 
F.IO,  SW  I*;|,T  POTATO.  A*r Hunts.  MEET,  I  I  I  1  1  1  I  I  I  P. 
PI  It.  HUM  PLANTS,  tU.i  ASTERS,  COLEI’S,  SAIA  I*.  |.»r*e 

or  .nmll  l«l»  „t  l  fn»on»M,-  (irlee..  Flr«t  elm,  |>lnnl*  iiml  tufe 
iloll\.ry  eiinrsiitn.il, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

F'nr  Aiifru.t  mill  Full  plmitlne.  Kntiinir  mill  Pot-eronu  plants 
Unit  il  II J  linur  friill.  ni'it  inmni.r.  .Inn  R.im'Iii  KKV,  III  OK* 
III  IIKY  Pl.t  M'S,  I  1(1  IT  TURKS,  o,tul"ttu.!/r*e. 

Harry  L.  Squires.  Renuetthorg,  N.Y. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  t  £ e*e  «ned* 

xtrnwburrios.  including  Everbearing.  t;,.i  rny  cam- 
log  Head  why  1  soil  olioii’u  plants,  -unit  prepaid,  at 
hall  tlm  price  of  others.  C  E,  flllU,  Sewell,  N.  J 


Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery 

10.000.  Send  for  list.  WM.  RILEY,  Torresdale,  Phila.,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  P0.T2T„°;  Pt.PPfR'  cauliflower. 

nutiHULElLAnid  cubhace  ano  egg  plants. 

Oabhagn,  $1  per  1,000;  10.000,  18, Mt.  UAtaloKue  free 

M  I C II A  K  L  In'  HOKUO  -  Vineland,  N.J. 


TOMATO  PI  ANTS-CftBBflGE  ™maio.  pepper. 

»iy«i.rn»«ir  e  CElfRY  flND  SW£tr  P0TflTB 

PI  AN  I S  f  OR  SALE.  Special  prices  on  big  tots,  20,000  or 

mure,  fiend  for  our  price  list  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  ANO  PUN!  fARM,  Caleb  Bogiji  &  Son,  Cheswold.  Del. 

SWEET  POTATO,  CABBAGE  ANO  BEET. 

R dor,,  25e. ;  hundred,  00c.  Postpaid, 
"  ~  -  Fre 


PLANTS 


w 


SI. At)  Per 

S.  FORD  &  NON 


1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

Ilurtly,  Delaware 


VpgptahlpPlanh-Sw0,,t  Potato  Plants,  loo.  50c. ; 
icgcldUlc  rialllS  jno  $|,postpaid.  #1,50  per  1,01)0,  not 

prepaid.  (In  tillage,  1IH),S.,r.,  Duel  paid.  Kerly  Tuuuituus,  100, 
MIC.,  foul  paid.  Hi.-n.J  for  111.  Cat.  UAVIII  HflOWAK.  Herd,.  Del. 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  ‘iVooo-  $1i8.r,o 

p«r  10,000.  Tomato  Haute— Id  50  per  1,000.  ’Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plunts-^.riO  par  1.000  Canli- 
tlowor  Hunts-  ¥2.50  perl, 000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT. Bristol.  Pa 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  Carolina,  Marly  Golden,  Up  Rivera.  Big  Stem 
Jersey,  Yellow  and  Rod  Jersey.  Nancy  Hall,  and 
Southern  Queen,  ft, 000 or  more,  $1.25  per  1,01)0.  1,000. 
¥1.50.  100.  postpaid  ,'!5e.  For  the  past  twenty  years  • 
have  made  a  specialty  of  selecting,  and  propagation 
«f  tint  Sweet,  Potato.  Can  guarantee  you  strong, 
healthy  plant*,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  lint  free.  H.  AUSTIN.  Felton,  Del. 


T^OP  DRESS  all  your 
*  Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 

Write  on  post  card  for  OUT 
money  making  book a 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 


3,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  rs£fiu  ^/“y. 

(.Old  Skin,  Horner,  Southern  Qneun,  Vineland  lm' 
proved  at  FI  per  I, (Hill.  Orey  Orowder  <’nw  Pens, 

*1.111  porbuahel.  C.K.  l!rovvn,  Hridgevillo,  Del. 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil,  lias 

higher  proton  conDuit  than  alfalfa. 
Wrlt/s  for  price n  uml  information. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


matoneys  TREES 


hniit  and  Ornamental  treofl,  vinca,  nhruln,  etc.,  true  to  name  in 
omall  or  lur|M»  lot*  at.  wholmmlo  prince  Grown  ami  guaranteed  by 
the  laricoNt  Nuraeiy  In  New  York.  Write  for  bi»r  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27,  UANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li&,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  “M'1 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  But  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices,  Writo  for  free  pamphlet  on  lings  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkili- on-lludson)  New  York 


tlUlXtii 

000.7 


■i  MLi.'J  sift  C/ifV£  cy  /■ 

tHlLADTJJMn  m  /) 


OM 


May  18.  The  Spring  is  more  than  two 
weeks  late,  seareely  a  bushel  of  oats  was 
sown  May  1,  and  about  a  quarter  of  Ilia 
acreage  is  to  he  sown  yet.  The  soil  was 
saturated  with  water  so  long  that  when 
it  did  dry  off  it.  worked  up  in  bad  shape, 
especially  Fall  plowed  clay  soils;  with  an 
extra  amount  <>f  disking  and  rolling  it 
was  impossible  to  gel  a  line  seed  bod. 
Wheat  and  rye  that,  was  seeded  in  good 
order  last  September  will  average  100  per 
cent,  or  better;  the  snow  remained  on 
it  till  nearly  April  first.  Few  people 
have  planted  their  gardens  yet,  and 
planting  corn  has  not  been  thought  of, 
as  there  has  not  been  one  warm  day  yet 
this  Spring.  If  a  crop  of  blossoms  de¬ 
notes  a  crop  of  fruit  we  certainly  ought: 
to  have  one  this  year;  more  apple  trees 
have  been  set  this  Spring  in  this  section 
than  in  any  one  year  before.  Clover 
seeding  has  wintered  well,  and  it  now 
promises  a  bumper  crop  of  bay  which 
we  have  not  had  in  some  years  The  Al¬ 
cove  Creamery  returned  its  patrons  27% 
cents  for  their  butter  for  the  month  of 
March  and  25 %  cents  for  April.  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  of  the 
town  of  Coeymans  have  bought  a  lime¬ 
stone  grinder  with  a  grinding  capacity 
of  three  tons  pet  hour.  We  have  some 
of  the  best  limestone  ledges  in  the  State, 
and  should  produce  a  good  product. 
What,  has  been  carried  in  at  our  station 
has  cost  about  $8  per  ton  and  we  expect 
to  produce  it  for  $1.00.  Our  farm  bu¬ 
reau  agent.  Mr.  Crouch,  takes  well 
among  the  farmers;  through  his  advice 
most  farmers  treated  their  seed  oats  fur 
smut  this  Spring.  ,T.  A.  V. 

Iiavena,  N.  Y. 

Season  cold  and  backward ;  some  snow 
May  17-1H,  very  unusual  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Oats  almost  all  planted;  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  rain  has  retarded 
Spring  work,  Wheat  has  shown  a 
marked  improvement  and  pasture  is  very 
good.  The  cold  weather  has  retarded  the 
fruit  butte  and  the  outlook  at  present  for 
fruit  is  good.  A  Farm  Congress  for 
Northwestern  Michigan  was  belli  at.  Ca¬ 
dillac  May  1718,  The  purpose  as  out¬ 
lined  was  to  "consider  the  essential  facts 
relating  I"  the  present  situation  of  these 
counties  as  to  their  possibilities,  and  to 
construe!  a  general  program  for  their 
development.’’  Ilopresentafives  from  IS 
counties  were  present,  and  the  following 
questions  were  given  particular  atten¬ 
tion:  (1)  How  I >est  to  assist  the  new  set¬ 
tlers  iu  developing  their  lands.  (2)  llow 
to  induce  i  rnfitable  advancement  of  the 
livestock  industry  In  Northern  Michigan. 
Cl)  Suggestions  that  will  assist  the  more 
rapid  advancement  of  Northern  Michigan. 
The  land  runs  generally  sand.v  in  this 
section,  and  the  staple  market  crops  are 
beans  and  potatoes.  'The  section  was 
hit  quite  hard  by  the  August  frosts  in 
1015.  Unimproved  lands  can  be  bought 
for  from  $10  to  $25  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  locations  and  improved  for  from 
$40  to  $75  per  acre.  Prices  to  producers 
are  as  follows:  Potatoes  75c;  beans, 
white,  $2,50;  red  kidnev  $4.50;  corn  SOc; 
oats  50c;  hay  $15  to  $10;  wheat  $1.05; 
eggs  l!l-22e;  butter  2H-20c ;  pork,  dressed, 
0-1  lc;  cattle  on  hoof  2%-5%u ;  sheep  5- 
Gc.  F.  D. 

Cadillac,  Midi. 

It.  is  impossible  to  give  uniform  prices 
of  various  produce  under  one  heading. 
We  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  deal¬ 
ers’  prices  comes  under  neither,  as  they 
buy  as  low  ns  the  locality  and  people 
will  stand.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  we 
are  getting  retail  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  1m., 
and  Scranton,  wholesale,  would  net  us 
00c  to  $1,  the  difference  being  more  than 
the  whole  value  per  bu.  last  year.  Most 
crops  will  follow  nearly  the  same  ratio, 
excepting,  milk,  which  does  not  fluctuate 
by  supply  and  demand,  but  in  fat  test, 
season  and  barn  score.  Again  quality, 
handling,  grading,  packing  and  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the.  producer,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  selling  price.  As  these  price  cards, 
from  various  localities,  have  been  very 
instructive  to  me,  they  help  to  gauge 
the  season’s  crop  and  where  good  and 
poor  crop  sections  are  located,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  day  when  producers’ 
exchange  wns  a  fact  between  such  local¬ 
ities.  (i rn do  cows  from  $10  to  $05 ; 
purebreds  $00  to  $200;  veal,  live  weight, 
dealers,  $0,50  to  $H  ewt. ;  pigs  $0  to  $8 
per  pair,  retail;  hogs  $7  to  $8.  Butter, 
retail,  20  lo  22;  wholesale  25  to  2Se. 
F.ggs,  retail.  24  c;  wholesale  20c. 
Fowls,  rela i I  11  to  15c;  wholesale,  12  to 
12c  lb.,  live  weight.  Potatoes,  retail, 
$1.20  to  $1.40;  wholesale,  00c  to  $1. 
Beaus,  yellow  eye  8c  lb.  liny  $12  to 
$10  in  barn.  Oats  70c  per  bu.  seed, 
wholesale.  50c.  Buckwheat  $1.20  to 
$1.50  per  bu.  for  seed.  Onions,  apples 
and  green  vegetables  are  out,  only  as 
shipped  ill.  C.  A.  M. 

Montrose,  Pa. 

We  work  the  pork  product  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  April,  then  I  plow  our  ground  and 
plant  it  in  Lima  beans,  sweet  coin,  and 
tomatoes,  with  just  a  little  small  truck, 
for  we  work  the  team  out  for  other  peo¬ 
ple  as  much  as  we  can.  1  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  every  Saturday  in  the 
Summer;  have  a  route  for  the  last  10 
years,  but  I  find  that  the  demand  rules 
the  prices.  This  week  stewing  chickens 
were  selling  for  27c  per  lb.,  our  own  but¬ 
ter  40c;  rhubarb  three  for  10c,  and  eggs 
25c  per  do/..,  but  if  I  had  any  left  after 


we  had  been  around  our  own  trade  I 
would  have  to  sell  them  for  20c  to  clean 
them  up.  1  can  always  get  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  price  from  my  own  trade  for  they 
know  what  they  are  getting,  but  with 
strange  people  it  is  different. 

Media,  Pa.  w.  jt,  M. 

May  22.  Cool  and  wet  weather  lias 
helped  pastures,  meadows  and  wheat, 
but  has  delayed  Spring  work;  and  many 
farmers  have  not  sown  their  oats;  no 
other  Spring  seeding  done.  It  rained 
20  days  iu  April,  and  we  have  not  had 
one-half  dozen  days  nf  sunshine  to  dale 
this  month.  Stock  is  looking  well.  Hogs 
nre  selling  at  $0.40  per  ewt.,  live  weight; 
steers  He  per  ewt.;  poultry  16c;  eggs 
20c;  but terfat.  21c.  Apple  crop  is  very 
promising.  Old  potatoes  are  selling  at 
SOo  per  bu.  ,  15.  Y. 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 

May  10.  Cows  from  $50  to  $75;  but¬ 
ter.  per  I h.,  20c;  potatoes  00c ;  wheat 
$1.10;  oats  40c  to  15c;  corn  05  to  70; 
fat  hogs  7c  to  He;  eggs  20c;  poultry  12c. 

McAlisterville,  Pa.  C.  .\r.  L. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.08;  rye  05c;  oats  35c; 
corn  70;  potatoes  $1;  onions  00;  butter 
22;  eggs  20.  Chickens,  lb.,  12c;  ducks 
If);  turkeys  18;  cows  $40  to  $80;  horses 
$100  to  $200;  lard  Oe ;  ham  lfie. 

Logania,  Pa.  0.  I.  C. 

May  22.  Wheat  $1.20:  corn  05c; 
oats  00c;  potatoes  5)0e  to  $1.25;  butter 
22  to  20r;  eggs  21  to  25c;  apples  10  to 
20c  per  V| -peek.  Asparagus  1.0  to  20c 
a  bunch;  rhubarb  5c  a  bunch;  cut  let¬ 
tuce  5c  to  7c  a  qt,  box ;  watercress  5c  a 
qt.  box;  onions  5c  a  bunch;  radishes  5c  a 
bunch.  Cows  $40  to  $00;  fat  cattle  6 
to  0c  per  lb. :  live  weight  dressed  poultry 
25  to  20c  per  lb;  live  IS  to  20c.  The 
above  are  the  prices  we  get.  at  borne  or 
at  the  Heading,  Pa.,  markets,  which  near¬ 
ly  every  farmer  iu  this  section  attends. 
Pending  is  a  eity  of  120,000  population 
and  has  seven  large  market  houses  which 
are  open  Tuesday  a.  in..  Thursday  a.  m„ 
Saturday  a.  in.  and  a  few  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  In  these  market  bouses  the  fanners 
and  truckers  rent  stalls  and  display  their 
products,  and  the  city  people  (mostly 
women)  come  and  buy  what  they  need. 
People  who  have  never  been  iu  such  a 
market  have  no  idea  how  much  is  sold 
and  carried  away  in  the  large  market 
baskets,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  every 
week.  a.  E.  O. 

Mohnton,  Pa. 

The  spraying  season  in  this  vicinity 
has  been  much  delayed  on  account  of 
ground  being  too  wet,  and  not  us  much 
dormant  spray  will  be  used  as  some  other 
seasons,  hut  think  that  will  only  cause 
more  spraying  later,  if  conditions  allow. 
According  to  every  appearance  there  is 
a  good  prospect  on  the  blossom  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  without  making  any  ex¬ 
ceptions.  it  being  apparent  that  every¬ 
thing  will  blossom  full.  Crop  conditions, 
however,  arc  dependent  on  the  conditions 
of  weather  during  blossom  time,  as  that 
is  a  very  important  time  of  the  year. 

Webster,  N.  Y.  o.  ii. 

May  22,  During  the  last  three  days  I 
have  been  around  in  Western  "Wayne. 
Monroe  and  Orleans  Counties  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  and  I  think  I  am  safe  to  sa.v  we 
have  the  largest  blossom  1  ever  saw,  on 
early  cherries,  late  eherrieS,  pears  anil 
all  varieties  of  apples.  Apples  are  not 
quite  far  enough  to  be  accurate,  but.  from 
my  observation  they  seem  to  he  going  to 
blossom  very  full.  Wo  have  had  cool 
weather  and  lots  of  rain,  and  in  fact 
from  May  14  to  night  of  May  1(1  it  was 
one  thunder  shower  after  another,  but  the 
weather  bureau  only  reports  2 %  inches 
rain  in  that  time,  though  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  have  had  five  or  six  inches 
iu  a  good  many  sections.  All  the  muck 
in  Western  New  York  was  under  water, 
most  of  it  gut  off  in  48  hours,  but  do  not 
think  it  has  ruined  the  onions,  as  the 
weather  was  cool.  This  morning  it  looks 
like  more  rain  w.  i\  B. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Snow  on  the  ground  so  deep  and  late 
that  pruning  was  but  partly  done  and  the 
dormant  spray  in  many  instances  entire¬ 
ly  abandoned  because  of  the  rush  of 
Spring  work.  Many  growers  will  not 
spray  at  all  until  after  blossoming,  which 
undoubtedly  will  mean  a  lessening  of 
quality.  Apples  promise  a  fairly  good 
bloom  ami  tin*  prospects  are  for  a  crop 
of  about  same  size  as  last  year.  Only 
few  peaches  are  planted,  and  the  first 
buds  of  these  were  killed  a  year  ago  and 
again  the  past  season.  It  is  doubtful  if 
peaches  can  be  raised  with  profit  north 
of  Poughkeepsie  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
All  kinds  of  berries  wintered  in  line  con¬ 
dition.  B.  n.  v. 

Niverville,  N.  Y. 

The  bloom  on  apple  and  pear  trees  is 
very  abundant,  but  the  present  cold  storm 
will  probably  reduce  the  set  of  fruit,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  later  varieties.  Grass  is 
making  a  fine  growth  but  Winter  grain 
does  not  look  as  promising.  The  season 
has  been  very  backward  and  planting  will 
be  much  later  than  usual.  Farm  help 
very  scarce  and  wages  almost  prohibitive. 
Farmers  bringing  their  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  in  this  town  are  receiving  three  cents 
per  quart,  and  milk  is  practically  all  that 
is  produced  in  Ibis  section.  n.  d.  n. 

Andover,  N.  J. 
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FREE 


30  Days 
FREE 
Road  Test 


ET  m<«  show  you  how  my  direct^ from-faot^ry  plan  and  now  price- 
splitting  offer  gives  >ml  the  higbost  Straub’  buggy  you  enn  buy 
—a  genuine  Split  Hickory— at  a  H.-ivim*  of  $20  to  $<10.  Write  for 


big  book  showa  t&O stunning  sty ietv— every  one  guaranteed  Li  years 


SPLIT  HICKORY  AlA 

You  know  “Split  Hickory”  quality.  Nearly  nunarter  ,'A\  //< 
of  «  million  of  i  InMW  handsome,  Mrvicablo  riga  »r*>  now  j//^ 
roll  lint  over  the  roads.  They  are  famous  for  style.  — ijti 
comfort,  finish,  lightness  and  long  service.  I  give  b -  V'.TOxJI 


30  Days  FBEE  Road  Test 

price.  Catalog  tclln  bow.  Why  pay  more?  Why  not  'J-,-' 
ret  a  genuine  Split  Hickory,  direct  from  rny  big  factory 
as  low  as  only  $!U.25  and  up?  Send  for  tho  l  REE  Hook  today.  ^ 

Address  fl.  C.  I” 'ELI’S,  Prone  lent. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.  Station  223  Columbus,  Ohio  — • 


jet  a  genuine  Split  lliekory,  direct  from  rny  big  factory 
i  low  as  only  $3'J.23  and  up?  Send  for  tho  FREE  Cook  today. 
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1917  Fertilizer  Uncertainties 


can  be  offset  by  green  manures.  Sow  cover  crops  ,  Cute  fertilizer  biiu  in  two.  ^ 

between  the  rows  at  last  cultivation  of  corn,  cotton,  A4»f»  tmmo»  to  soil. 

etc.,  and  plow  under  next  Spring.  They  grow  and  vjq  )r¥^-  ~2T~'  ___53ss;SSy  1 

work  in  winter,  protect  soil  and  increase  yield  of  ’  VL/  (p-Gc—  '  ■ 
the  next  crop.  |Lli 

/>A^/CyNew  Seeder  lYiwfe'th  .  f 

WW/CU,  3  feel  Wide  \ 

sows  clover,  alfalfa, turnip,  rape,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc.,  between  all  rowed  crops  and  covers 
seed.  Pays  for  itself  iu  seed  saved.  Makes  dust  mulch.  Kills  weeds.  Kept  In  stock  near 
you.  We  make  quick  deliveries.  Send  Tor  catalog  giving  particulars. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Or,  Mr,  Run  will  counteract  the  effort  «f  all  yuur  time  and  money  spent  on 
high- grade  iertlllsser,  high-priced  »eoil,  careful  preparation  of  soil,  planting 
and  eull tvttting.  Meet  hliu  more  than  lu>!l  way  with  mi  up-to-date  Sprayer 
and  protect  against  blight  in  the  sumo  opera! ion  it's  as  likely  to  gel  your 
potatoes  as  lightning  is  to  strike  your  barn  and  ii  is  more  sure  in  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Don't  you  believe  In  insurance? 


r*{  IRON  ME 

Include  ninny  bIros  and  styles  of  equipment  from  which 
to  choose  the  one  that  wull  best  insure  your erop against 
loss.  Hood  for  tomatoes,  cabbage,  pickles, 
cantaloupe  and  other  row  crops,  Ask  for  our  .  tfjJj 
■  "Spray”  hook.  Also,  a  guide  telling  “When,  ~  - 

How  and  What  to  Spray  With."  Don’t  wait  T 
until  Mr.  Bug  arrives  or  you  may  have  to 
adopt  poor,  alow  and  costly  methods. 

BATEMAN  M’F’O  CO.,  Box  219,Grenlocli,N.J. 


SPRAYERS 


55 

or 

100 

gallons 


Four  or  Six  Rows 


in  Your  Goal  Bin. 


Do  you  know  that  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  in 
home  heating }  Write  for  our  new  free  book  "The  Selection 
of  a  Heating  System,”  and  learn  how  to  save  the  coal  that 
is  wasted  by  ordinary  stoves. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


NOVELTY 

Hoi  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

HEATERS 

We  build  all  three.  The  -^JP^****1 

book  shows  you  exactly  how  m 

each  one  does  its  work  and  en- 
ables  you  to  select  the  system 
best  suited  to  your  present  home  jj|fe— -d  ,au-' 0 

or  the  home  you  intend  to  build.  j 1 

i  i  *1  i.  I  irirrr  8 


It  costs  less  to  own  a  Novelty 
Heater  than  to  need  one.  Write 
for  the  free  book  to-day  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  real  comfort  next  winter. 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co. 

Department  D 

American  and  Dauphin  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Also  Makers  of  Novelty  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Maine  State  Exposition,  Portland, 
June  5-17. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  June  2(5-27. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Juno  28-30. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Summer  session,  classes  in  botany  and 
landscape  design,  June  30-Atigust  25. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

New  England  Fair.  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  4-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  8-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention,  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C„  Sept.  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show7,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Nov. 
13-18 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 


Than  the  Plain  Tread  Styles  of 
Several  Other  Standard  Makes, 

NO  tires  will  give  you  greater  mile¬ 
age  returns  or  make  your  tire 
money  go  farther.  Put  them  on  all  four 
wheels — that’s  the  ideal  tire  equipment 
for  road  conditions  as  you  find  them. 

The  Fisk  Tire  Service  Policy  (for  the 
benefit  of  motorists  and  35,000 
Fisk  dealers)  is  absolutely  without 
comparison  —  125  Direct  Fisk 
Branches  throughout  the  country. 


THE  Fisk  Tire  Service  Policy  is  most  liberal  and 
complete.  The  125  Direct  Branches  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  country  and  make  Fisk  Service  quickly  available 
to  our  dealers,  and  to  you.  Through  your  dealer  you 
are  sure  of  the  promptest  attention  of  the  Fisk  Branch 
in  your  vicinity— and  if  you  are  handy  to  that  branch, 
you  can  make  use  of  Fisk  FREE  Service  to 
motorists  whether  you  use  Fisk  Tires  or 
not.  Dismounting,  inspection,  inflation,  re-assemb¬ 
ling,  inspecting  wheels  for  alignment  and  so  on,  all 
Free.  No  charge  made  except  for  actual  repairs  and 
supplies.  No  tire  service  policy  means  so  much  to  tire 
users — or  is  so  easily  accessible. 

Send  for  'price  list — or  call  on  nearest  branch. 
Complete  list  of  branches  on  request. 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 

Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 
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wlmt  others  h;id  done  I  could  do,  if  I 
could  do  anything  at  all.  My  nature 
and  tastes  had  already  given  me  a  start, 
a  long  avenue  straight  ahead  seemed  operw 
before  my  thoughts.  Chosen  specialties, 
exact  business  principles,  enthusiasm,  a 
leader  in  my  occupation.  All  sorts  of 
indirect  possibilities  loomed  invitingly  in 
the  distance. 

(To  be  continued) 


furnaces  during  the  Summer,  the  regis¬ 
ters  should  all  be  closed  and  the  dampers 
in  the  pipes  leading  to  them  closed. 
Ashes  should  all  be  cleaned  out  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  some  lime  in  a  pan  in 
the  firebox  to  absorb  the  moisture.  At 
least  every  other  year  the  warm-air  pipes 
should  be  taken  down  and  cleaned  out, 
and  every  year  the  joints  examined  to  see 
if  they  need  re-cementing.  It  is  a  very 
good  plan  every  three  years  to  take  the 
jacket  off  and  re-cement  the  joints.” 

A  local  dealer  advises  the  kindling  of 
a  light  lire  in  the  furnace  at  intervals 
during  the  Summer,  as  cool  damp  days 
present  the  opportunity.  This  would 
seem  to  he  a  good  thing  to  do.  He  also 
said  that  often  a  quantity  of  zinc  was 
burned  the  furnace  before  laying  it  up 
for  the  Summer  to  help  prevent  rust. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  S37) 

There  I  first  learned  what  agriculture 
could  do  for  a  man,  and  what  it  meant  to 
he  on  fire  with  love  of  the  calling.  Here 
were  men  who  had  made  something  of 
themselves,  successful,  well-dressed,  alert, 
brainy,  vigorous  in  mind  atul  body.  The 
best  kind  of  men  I  thought;  not  flashy, 
nervous,  shallow,  like  so  many  others  I 
had  known  in  city  life,  but  real  meu ; 
farmers  who  are  something.  I  will  learn 
to  do  such  farming,  I  resolved,  I  will  he 
•somebody,  as  well  as  a  farmer.  I  saw, 
too,  that  some  farmers  who  had  seemed 
quite  ordinary  were  full  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  general  ability,  as  well  they 
might  he,  having  brothers  and  relatives 
high  in  professional  and  mercantile  life. 

I  saw  Barney  Frost,  one  of  those  uncut 
diamonds,  throw  a  chunk  of  somewhat 
rough  hut  very  solid  sense  into  a  puddle 
of  muddy  or  muddled  talk.  The  missile 
grazed  pretty  close  and  splashed  the 
scientific  bystanders  depressingly.  He 
showed  little  deference  to  the  so-called 
“experts”  hut  went  boldly  to  his  point, 
slow  and  original  with  his  “I  don't  see 
this — I  don’t  believe  that, — and  will 
prove  it. — Much  of  it  is  nonsense — 
and  why  not  so  and  so?”  It  was  ex¬ 
asperating,  no  doubt,  to  those  college- 
trained  men,  hut  the  audience  it  seemed 
rather  enjoyed  being  compelled  to  take 
the  farmer's  more  sound  and  simple 
view,  worked  out  from  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  outdoor  thinking.  A  city  man 
could  have  talked  much  longer  and  more 
smoothly,  hut  few  could  have  fetched 
their  audience  by  main  force  and  cour¬ 
age,  straight  to  the  point. 

The  best  of  the  speakers,  I  thought, 
were  those  who  had  made  a  success  of 
wide  repute  and  who  told  something  of 
their  own  life  stories,  like  Wales  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Berry  of  Ohio.  What 
chance  had  a  college  professor  shut,  up  in 
a  building  with  hooks  and  chemicals,  and 
teaching  half  a  dozen  branches?  How 
could  such  tell  us  how  to  raise  Crops? 
But  I  found  that  in  their  way  they  too 
had  worked  out  important  questions, 
based  on  tests  so  painstaking  and  long 
continued  that  the  story  was  tiresome  in 
spots,  yet  supplying  food  for  thought 
that  might  help  us  out  of  a  tight  place 
on  occasion.  It  was  quite  a  fighting  day 
for  old  Barney  Frost.  At  dinner  he  had 
a  tilt  with  Harmon,  the  keen-eyed  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacturer,  and  tried  to  make  him 
confess  that  much  of  what  he  termed 
“blend"  or  “balance”  or  “base”  in  his 
ready-mixed  output  was  really  nothing 
hut  a  make-weight. 

“You  don’t  catch  me  this  time,  Barney,” 
laughed  the  fertilizer  man.  It  seems  .they 
were  good-natured  foes  of  long  standing. 
Frost  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  several  years,  and  had  opposed 
about  everything  wanted  by  the  fertilizer 
interests. 

“I  have  had  lots  of  fun  with  this  fel¬ 
low,”  grinned  Ilarmon.  “lie  was  always 
a  good  old  fighter.” 

“Well;  I  hope  you're  not  done  yet,” 
rejoined  Frost.  “I'm  not.” 

I’retty  soon  he  touched  off  another 
squib  about  his  pet  aversion.  “I’ll  tell 
you,  Frank,”  he  said  to  me,  “how  those 
long  papers  on  scientific  farming  should 
he  given.  Ram  'em  all  into  that  old  can¬ 
non  over  on  the  common  and  shoot  ’em 
off.  It  would  save  a  lot  of  time  and  do 
just  as  much  good."  But  he  didn’t  quite 
mean  it.  Bather  it  was  his  love  of  fun 
and  fighting,  and  his  delight  in  stirring 
up  the  professors.  I  have  caught  him 
trying  out,  on  the  sly,  some  of  those  same 
“scientific”  notions. 

After  the  meetings  were  over  we  little 
knots  of  farmers  gathered  about  the 
speakers,  and  it  was  here  that  much  of 
the  day  was  crystallized  into  substance, 
for  each  man  could  ask  what  he  wanted 
to  know  for  his  own  special  conditions. 

Stories  too  that  were  told  in  the  hotel 
in  the  evening  of  young  men  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties  who  were  known  all 
over  the  State,  some  of  them  all  over  the 
country ;  breeders  of  famous  prize  stock, 
great  crop  specialists,  men  who  started 
a  new  system  of  crop  culture  which  is 
everywhere  coupled  with  the  inventor’s 
name,  men  who  have  developed  the  busi- 
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We  are  proud  of  the  Pilot,  It  is  a  bis  thing  to 
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day’s  work.  Sometimes  he  is  represented 
with  very  few  clothes  on,  showing  a 
“.$10,000  arm”  with  a  well-developed  bi¬ 
ceps.  Then  again  he  is  represented  as 
“clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,”  reading 
a.  paper  and  evidently  engaged  in  “skull 
practice”  to  learn  how  to  interest  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  lessons.  He  always  struck  me 
as  a  very  suitable  partner  for  Susanna 
Cocroft,  the  lady  who  displays  her  won¬ 
derful  shape  in  advertisements  and  of¬ 
fers  (for  a  good  price)  to  tell  her  secret 
or  system  to  other  worsen.  I  always 
feel  that  I  would  like  to  plant  this  fine- 
looking  pair  off  on  n  lonely  and  neglect¬ 
ed  farm  without  capital,  and  have  the 
power  to  make  them  stay  there  until  they 
paid  for  it  with  their  own  labor.  That 
would  be  the  best  test  I  can  think  of  for 
a  fine  physical  and  mental  development, 
for  Mr.  Swoboda’s  wonderful  biceps 
would  come  in  handy  on  the  plow,  and 
when  he  paid  out  he  would  be  fully  con¬ 
scious  that  he  bad  become  something  of 
an  evolutionist!  Not  knowing  anything 
about  it  I  do  not  know  whether  the  great 
men  mentioned  have  been  treated  or  not. 
My  judgment  is  that  a  daily  course  of 
several  hours  on  a  bucksaw,  sharp  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  hills,  plenty  of  sleep,  less 
meat  and  more  fruit  add  vegetables 
would  have  done  them  as  much  good  as 
these  exercises.  Thus  while  I  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Swoboda’s  treatment,  I 
doubt  if  it.  is  worth  the  price.  In  its 
place  I  suggest  some  form  of  plain  hon¬ 
est  work,  like  sawing  wood,  chopping  or 
hoeing,  with  plenty  of  plain  food  and  all 
the  sleep  you  can  get.  For  mental  and 
moral  development  I  suggest  going  out 
among  men  and  studying  how  to  use  the 
price  of  the  lessons  so  as  to  be  of  most 
service  to  humanity. 

Spraying. — This  necessary  work  has 
proved  more  annoying  and  harder  than 
ever  before.  The  almost  constant  rains 
have  made  it  hard  to  get  into  some  of  the 
orchards,  and  the  poison  is  likely  to  be 
washed  off  about  as  fast  as  it  goes  on. 
We  use  a  gallon  of  lime-sulphur  in  each 
tankful  of  poisoned  water,  and  this  helps 
the  liquid  to  stick  on,  hut  in  such  weath¬ 
er  as  we  have  had  this  year  you  never 
know  how  much  poison  is  left.  Then, 
right  in  the  heart  of  spraying,  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  power  sprayer  gave  out.  It 
looks  like  a  case  of  pure  meanness — a 
combination  with  the  worms.  Yet  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — rig  on  the  old 
hand  pump  and  go  at  it.  No  one  knows 
the  true  value  of  a  power  sprayer  until 
lie  has  to  go  hack  to  hand  pumping  when 
the  engine  balks.  When  you  come  to 
lift  some  4,000  gallons  of  spray  liquid 
to  the  top  of  good-sized  apple  trees  you 
knmv  you  have  been  on  the  job.  This 
ought  to  he  a  good  place  for  Mr.  $wo- 
boda  to  demonstrate  some  of  his  theories. 

I  came  through  the  orchard  at  one  place 
to  find  Merrill  balancing  his  250  pounds 
against  the  pump  handle,  while  the  Ital¬ 
ians  were  holding  the  nozzles  high  up. 
Both  Merrill  and  I  would  have  given 
several  barrels  of  apples  to  have  seen  the 
“conscious  evolutionist”  mount  the  spray¬ 
er  and  practice  on  that  pump  handle 
Should  we  have  found  that  those  beauti¬ 
ful  arms  and  shoulders  were  simply  to 
look  at?  What  is  the  use  of  muscle  and 
nerve  if  it  he  not  used  for  some  useful 
and  productive  purpose?  As  for  spray¬ 
ing  under  our  present  conditions  Mr. 
Swoboda  and  his  pupils  would  find  it 
both  a  physical  and  a  moral  exorcise,  for 
one  must  not  only  have  beef  hut  bulldog 
philosophy  and  patience  to  keep  him  on 
the  job  this  year.  It’s  hard,  but  we  must 
stay  with  it.  The  engine  finally  quit 
sulking  and  went  to  work.  H.  w.  c. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Are  You  Prepared  ? 


I  imagine  if  you  could  see  our  roads 
you  would  be  more  thankful  than  ever 
for  your  stony  country.  There  are  no 
words  to  describe  the  holes  in  the  pikes. 
In  front  of  my  old  home  hundreds  of 
automobiles,  wagons  and  buggies  were 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  my  father  was 
kept  busy  helping  and  lending  and  car¬ 
rying  back  the  things  people  borrowed  as 
they  got  stuck  in  the  seemingly  bottom¬ 
less  hole.  However,  the  suu  is  shining 
now,  and  things  do  not  look  so  bad — 
particularly  since  the  authorities  are 
dumping  load  after  load  of  stone  into 
that  chuck  hole  by  the  gate. 

Hardin  Co.,  O.  (mrs.)  w.  c. 

That  was  written  some,  weeks  ago,  hut 
there  has  not  been  much  sun  since  then. 
I  have  found  that  when  language  fails 
an  Ohio  citizen  the  situation  must  be 
pretty  bad.  Our  own  roads  have  been 
smooth  and  hard  all  the  season.  Here 
and  there  in  wet  places  the  ruts  worked 
into  the  mud.  hut  broken  stone  and  sand 
have  fixed  that.  Our  roads  were  solidly 
built  to  begin  with,  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  and  from  January  to  January  we 
have  a  solid,  smooth  roadbed.  This  has 
proved  a  fine  investment  for  the  town, 
and  all  property  has  increased  in  value. 
I  think  New  Jersey  lends  the  nation  in 
the  quality  and  care  of  its  public  roads, 
Jorseymeu  are  obliged  to  care  for  their 
highways,  for  we  must  raise  the  crops 
which  are  rushed  quickly  to  market.  No 
use  trying  to  grow  perishable  crops  with 
chuekholes  and  mud  banks  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  That  may  answer 
for  grain  or  live  stock,  but  not  for  short¬ 
lived  goods. 

My  boys  have  another  argument  for  a 
stony  country  which  may  not  appeal  to 
house  owners.  They  claim  that  no  great 
ball  player  ever  came  from  a  country 
where  stones  are  rare.  It  is  the  constant 
stone  throwing  (so  the  hoys  say)  which 
develops  great  pitchers  and  catchers.  It 
may  be  so,  but  what  about  the  broken 
windows  and  the  injured  cats  and  dogs 
which  seem  to  he  a  part  of  this  baseball 
training?  Wo  have  dozens  of  reasons 
for  being  thankful  that  we  live  in  New 
Jersey.  She  is  not  only  stony-hearted 
but  kind. 

“Philosophy.” — Speaking  of  baseball 
it  is  not  all  throwing  stones,  any  more 
than  farming  is  all  plowing  or  hoeing. 
The  manager  of  a  big  club  recently  called 
his  men  together  for  what  he  called 
“skull  practice.”  To  some  people  I  know 
this  would  mean  hutting  at  the  oppo¬ 
sition  and  trying  to  hatter  it  down  with 
a  thick  skull.  This  manager,  however, 
did  not  want  any  thick  skulls  around 
him.  The  practice  was  for  what  lies  in¬ 
side  the  skull — the  brains.  I  presume  I 
know  100  families  where  a  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  for  “skull  practice”  would  add  50 
per  cent,  to  the  farm  income.  It  would 
mean  that  father,  mother,  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  hired  man  could  give  their 
views  and  help  plan  out  the  work. 

I  once  heard  a  very  good  remark  about 
a  well-known  baseball  pitcher.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  “a  $10,000  arm  hut  a 
30-eent  head.”  He  was  a  big  strong 
man  who  could  throw  a  hall  with  light¬ 
ning  speed,  but  he  had  little  or  no  judg¬ 
ment  or  knowledge  of  human  nature.  I 
know  many  farmers  with  that  same 
“$10,000  arm” — very  capable  of  doing 
the  mechanical  work  of  farming,  hut 
failing  because  they  cannot  plan  well  or 
utilize  the  labor  of  others.  Some  of  that 
family  “skull  practice”  would  pay  them. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  which  I 
know  these  fine  big  men  have  small, 
quick-brained  women  for  their  wives,  and 
if  these  farmers  only  knew  it  they  could 
utilize  these  keen  brains  in  a  team  with 
their  great  strength  and  farm  knowledge. 

“Training." — The  following  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  many  letters  which  have  come  to 
us : 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  Alois 
P.  Swoboda.  the  “Conscious  Evolution¬ 
ist"?  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  him 
and  his  exercises  before,  as  he  advertises 
extensively,  and  claims  to  have  treated 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
country,  including  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Ar¬ 
mour/  Cudahy,  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
President  Wilson.  1  wish  to  develop 
myself  both  physically  and  mentally  and 
intend  to  pay  him  $20  for  six  lessons  in 
l)is  exercises,  which  are  to  lie  prescribed 
personally  according  to  his  guarantee. 
Does  this  action  meet  with  your  ap¬ 
proval  ?  E.  w. 

About  all  I  know  of  this  man  is  what 
I  read  in  his  advertisements.  They  rep¬ 
resent  a  rather  tierce-looking  character 
who  surely  looks  strong  enough  to  do  a 


Have  you  prepared  your  land  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  yields  of 
wheat  and  rye?  Successful  crops  are  merely  the  result  of  taking  great 
pains  with  the  smallest  things.  The  conditions  necessary  to  insure  a  big 
grain  crop  are  well  known.  Deep  plowing,  thorough  harrowing,  careful 
seeding  and  plenty  of  available,  effective  plant  food  are  essential.  The 
difference  between  a  35-bushel  wheat  crop  and  a  20-bushel  crop  is  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  land  and  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  about  the 
same.  Usually  the  total  production  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  plant 
food  which  you  furnish.  7  his  can  best  be  supplied  by  using 


E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 


i  nese  Dranas  are  manufactured  particularly  tor  tall  grain  and  are  mixed 
weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  give  them  ample  time  to  thoroughly  cure  out. 
This  enables  us  to  deliver  them  to  our  customers  in  fine,  dry  condition. 

These  goods  are  so  formulated  that  they  will  give  your  crop  a  good  start 
in  the  fall,  thereby  insuring  a  deep  root  system  to  prevent  the  wheat  from 
heaving  out  during  the  winter.  They  also  contain  more  slowly  available  plant 
foods  to  carry  the  crop  during  the  spring  growing  season  and  thus  insure 
perfect  maturity. 

We  have  prepared  a  practical  booklet  entitled,  “Winter  Wheat  and 
Its  Culture,”  and  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you  will  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  wheat  you  expect  to  put  in  this  fall. 
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A  Rainy  Day  Job 


f  Paint  Ihe  interiors  of  your 
M  dairy,  barns,  chicken  houses,  out-  ^ 
W  buildings,  cellars,  etc.,  wall  this  ’ 
f  snow  white  disinfecting  paint  that  will 
never  craclc,  ptcl  or  fall  off.  Destroy 
disease  geims  Keep  the  buildings  bright 
and  sanitary  Put  on  with  brush  of  sprayer. 


Power  for  the  farm  is  a  big  problem. 
Some  farmers,  successful  ones,  too,  use 
oil-gas,  others  use  steam,  and  still  others 
use  the  horse  or  the  mule  and  say  that 
results  are  good  enough.  You  pay  your 
money  and  you  take  your  choice;  but 
whatever  the  choice. 


BE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  POWER-PLANT 
IS  RELIABLE 


fs  a  mineral  whito  paint,  combined  with  the  world’s 
most  powerful  Hurtuiriun.  StrOuger  than  Carbolic  acid 
vet  harmless  to  tiiuri  or  boast  Kills  lice,  mlU/9,  nits, 
etc  Powder  form — toady  when  mixed  with  water. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 
to  pnint  Imilth  and  suinblno lutoeTrry  dark  rim'd  If 
y°"r  dealer  win  not  supply  you.  tend  ui  hi#  nnmoand 
your  order.  Whitewash  is  N<~>T  as  good  »s  Caibola. 

10  Us.  ( 10  pal  )  for  S  t  p]u»  pokiapd 


For  nothing  that  you  possess  will  pay 
you  better,  provided  that  you  keep  it 
at  work  and  that  it  will  work  according 
to  specifications. 

Some  widely  heralded  inventions  in 
gasoline  power  devices  have  done  every¬ 
thing  but  ulorli- 

Others,  less  widely  known,  do  nothing 
but  iCork.  That's  just  what  the  Nichols- 
Shepard  Oil-Gas  Tractor  has  done  and 
is  doing.  It  has  a  five-year  record  of 
work  accomplished.  It  has  no  record 
of  failure. 

So,  if  you  are  interested  In  an  explosive  engine, 
lei  u*  tell  you  about  one  that  you  won  t  have  to 
mortgage  the  farm  to  keep  going — one  that  will 
saw  in  the  winter,  plow  in  the  spring,  haul  in 
the  summer,  thresh  in  the  fall,  and  pick  up  odd 
jobs  at  any  kind  of  power  requirement  between 
whiles.  We  build  this  kind  of  »n  Oil-Gas 
Tractor  and  we  guarantee  it  to  be  &  reliable 
power  producer  that  wilt  work. 

Of  Course  It’s  a  Red  River  Special 

If  yon  have  never  had  experience  with  an  oil- 
gas  engine  it  may  help  you  to  know  what  neigh¬ 
bors  of  yours  say  about  ours.  Semi  your  name 
and  address  to  us  and  say  that  you  would  like 
a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  Of  the  Red  River 
Special  paper  issued  for  your  vicinity.  We  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  and 
send  a  Big  Catalog  that  covers  our  entire  line. 


Getting  Rid  of  Turtles 

What  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to 
clean  mud  turtles  out  of  a  pond?  We  have 
a  good  one  for  ducks  if  we  can  get  the 
turtles  out  of  it.  E.  c. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

We  have  only  two  suggestions  to  make. 
First,  most  of  the  turtles  may  be  captured 
by  seining,  and  secondly,  they  may  be 
caught  on  baited  hooks.  A  method  of 
setting  the  latter  so  that  they  will  always 
be  ready  for  the  turtle  is  to  attach  short 
lines  with  hooks  to  corked  empty  bottles. 
These  will  float  about  the  pond  and  from 
their  movements,  it  can  be  seen  when  a 
turtle  has  been  caught  upou  one  of  them. 

H.  W.  HENSIIAW. 

It.  N.-Y. — Can  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  had  practical  experience  give  other 
methods? 


and  _ 

rwhere  vou  want  it.  Low  I 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High  * 
Duty  Riru  is  guarantee'!.  40 
Money  lack  it  tiot  satisfied. ^ 
Costs  little.  Tree  Hook  ol  tacts, 
row  UR  BVECIALTY  Co.. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


111  Trinity  BuiMing, 


(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESH  INC  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeder*.  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

(H)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  h  arm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Poiulltiiger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Draiuuge,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Slloesuiith . 50 

The  Soil.  King .  1.50 
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IVER  JOHNSON! 


danger  from  poisoning.  This  spray  should 
effectively  control  the  insects  eating  the 
leaves,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  applied. 
Oftentimes  a  second  application  is  made 
about  two  weeks  after  the  first.  This  is 
intended  to  cover  the  new  growth,  which 
is  made  rather  rapidly  at  this  time  of 
season.  r.  e.  gladwin. 


Would  yoi 
do  this 
for 

5  cents 
an  hour? 


RURALISMS 


The  Chinese  Wild  Peach 

The  cut  reproduces,  from  Bulletin  115 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction,  fruit  and  pits  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese  wild  peach,  Amygdala*  Davidiaua. 

The  bulletin  states  that  the  discovery  by 
Frank  N.  Meyer  that  this  species  of  wild 
peach  which  produces  inedible  fruits  has  It  would  be  worth  while  for  E.  J.  M., 
been  used  probably  for  centuries  in  page  055,  to  try  twisting  a  piece  of  wire 
China  as  a  stock  for  many  stone  fruits  tightly  around  a  branch  of  his  Wistaria 
has  led  to  its  extensive  trial  for  the  that  does  not  bloom.  In  at  least  three 
same  purpose  in  America.  Several  plant-  cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 


'  Hand-pump  water  systems  are  all  right  in  their  place — we  sell  a  N 
lot  of  them — they’re  probably  the  most  successful  of  their  kind — 
and  there’ s  a  reason  for  them,  in  regions  where  labor  is  dirt  cheap 
But  time  and  muscle  is  worth  too  much  on  your  farm  to  allow 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  a  day  hand  pumping,  when  you  can 
pump  600  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5 
cents — and  have  all  the  water  you  want  with  a 


Power  Pumper 


^  (Electric  or  Gasoline) 

It  settles  the  water  problem  once  for  all.  It  runs  steadily  and  quietly, 
without  trouble  or  break-downs,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Tested 
and  proven  by  years  of  use.  Gives  high  efficiency  with  small  expense. 
Lasts  four  times  as  long  as  cheap  outfits,  yet  moderate  in  cost. 

Trade  in  your  hand  pump 

If  you  hayg  a  hand  pump  system,  write  us  what  your 
equipment  is.  We’ll  tell  you  how  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  you  can  change  over  to  a  Leader  Power  Pumper 
System. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Water  in 
abundance  without  pumping  drudgery" 

It  gives  full  information  about  Leader  Power  Pumpers, 
how  they  can  be  added  to  systems  now  depending  upon 
hand  power,  and  how  economically  you  can  install  a 
complete  Leader  Power  Pumper  System. 

Mention  this  paper  •when  you  write 


The  Power  Pumper 
that  means  plenty 
of  water  without 
pumping  drudgery 


Decatur.  HI.,  and  Owego,  New  York 
Branch  Offices: 

103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  327  S.  L 


Till  Deep 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  ou^  bring¬ 
ing  up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  Y ou. 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 
f  thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the  Q 
forged  sharp,  penetrating  disks  of 


Disk  Harrow— Single  or  Double  Action— light 
in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

L  Get  your  copy  now. 

VThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  i 

JV  Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RK  dish  M 
harrows  and piows  JE— 

AuSlhSM  Maia  St.,  Himnum,  Conn.^r^ 


Fruit  and  Pits  of  the  Chinese  Wild  Peach,  Natural  Size 


Everyb^dys  ^ 
Riding  This  Year 


ings  of  commercial  peaches,  plums,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  almonds  budded  upon  this  as  a 
stock  have  reached  bearing  age  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Texas  and  are  unusually 
promising.  Owing  to  the  resistance  to 
cold,  drought  and  alkali  of  this  new 
stock  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
budded,  it  appears  probable,  if  supplies 
of  the  seed  can  be  raised,  that  it  will 
form  the  root  system  of  large  commer¬ 
cial  peach  plantings  in  California,  Utah 
and  Texas,  In  Oregon  the  largest  nurs¬ 
eryman  are  attracted  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  worked,  and  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa  trees  of  it  have  stood  un¬ 
touched  by  the  low  temperatures,  even 
— 40  deg.  Fhr.,  which  have  killed  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  to  the  ground.  It  cannot 
he  expected  to  fruit  in  any  region  visited 
by  late  frosts,  as  its  buds  swell  easily 
in  warm,  damp  weather*  This  peach  is 
being  grown  at  Chico,  Cal.,  where  the 
photograph  reproduced  was  taken.  The 
picture  gives  the  fruit  natural  size. 


this  has  seemed  to  cause  blooming.  One 
vine  which  had  been  growing  over  a 
porch  never  blossomed  until  a  small 
branch  pushed  up  through  between  one 
of  the  weatherboards  and  the  sill,  and 
came  out  through  a  small  hole  in  a 
board  farther  up.  This  branch  began  to 
bloom  iu  a  few  years,  and  had  many 
flowers  each  Summer.  The  rest  of  the 
plant  has  never  bloomed,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

Another  plant,  in  our  yard  near  Ftiea, 
X.  Y„  grew  very  rapidly,  but  had  no 
(lowers  for  many  years.  Examination 
sic  wed  that  an  iron  ring  had  been  placed 
around  the  plant  near  the  ground  soon 
after  the  vine  was  planted,  and  had  be¬ 
gun  to  pinch  it  when  blossoming  began. 
That  plant  bore  many  flowers  every 
Spring  and  usually  a  light  Summer  crop 


This  Is  Bicycle  Year 

Men,  women  and  children-  the  old  and 
the  young — are  enjoying  this  queen 
of  sports.  All  winter,  the  resorts  of 
Florida  and  California  have  been 
thronged  with  bicyclists. 

There's  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  good  bicycles 
—order  your  I  vet  Johnson  today.  For  thirty 
years  the  Iver  Johnson  has  ranked  as  one  of 
the  strongest,  fastest  and  finest  bicycles  made. 
It  is  made  of  seamless  steel  tubing,  not  the 
welded  tubing  used  in  cheap  bicycles.  No  finer 
bearings  everwent  into  a  bicycle,  itis  finished 
with  four  coats  of  baked,  hand-rubbed  enamel 
and  heavy  nickel  over  copper  plate.  Costs 
from  580  to  555.  Juveniles,  520  to  525. 

Send  for  84-page  book  on  Bicycles,  -Motor¬ 
cycles,  Revolvers  and  Shot  Guns,  It's  Free. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


This  Double 
Action  Harrow'*’  -i-. 
saves  one  disking 


HAY  CAPS 


Stack,  wagon  and  Implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  I'lant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


tY  COCK  COVERS 


A  third  case  is  of  a  vine  purchased 
from  an  agent  of  a  Newark,  X’.  Y..  nurs¬ 
ery  firm  to  be  planted  where  a  vine  had 
been  growing  for  many  years  without 
any  flowers.  A  piece  of  chicken  wire 
was  hung  for  it  to  climb  on.  After 
growing  for  seven  or  eight  years  it  be¬ 
gan  to  blossom  last  year,  and  it  was 
found  that  one  branch  was  much  pinched 
by  the  wire.  There  was  only  one  brauch 
which  bore  flowers,  but  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  it  was  the  one  which  was 
pinched. 

If  I  were  planting  a  Wistaria  for  flow¬ 
ers  I  should  take  one  of  the  first  year 
shoots  and  tie  it  around  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  so  that  it  would  pinch  them  as 
they  grew  larger.  It  might  do  as  well 
to  tie  a  knot  in  each  of  the  branches  as 
it  grew  up  from  the  root.  A.  c.  w, 

Wayne  Go.,  N.  Y. 


BY  Jill  III Bend  5C<o  far  sample.  Larger 
HI  I  |J  /l  i  fli  ,i  ibJ  sizes  and  stack  and  machine 
ijJIwScR’  covers  at  low  prices. 

tntf  i  Makers  oi  Famous  Kant  Come  Ort 

‘ZD  ncr  X  Cow  Blankets 

without  tie  ropes,  she  Fond  do  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co. 
about  a  tax  3  1-Z  ft.  Dept.  StJ 


Beetles  Attacking  Grapes 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bugs  that  are 
very  bud  on  apple  stud  grape,  eating  the 
leaves  in  .Tune,  July  and  August.  One  is 
about  $jJ«inch  lung,  metallic  green,  and 
the  other  gray  and  probably  over  Vo-inch 
long.  If  I  should  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  would  I  be  likely  to  make  the  fruit 
unfit  for  eating?  I,  w.  it. 

Grapevines  are  quite  generally  sprayed 
during  early  July  with  arsenate  of  lead 
three  pounds  in  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  by  using  four  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime 
in  50  gallons  of  water.  By  the  time  that 
the  fruit  is  ready  for  eating  the  arsenate 
of  lead  has  washed  off  so  that  there  is  uo 


Fond  du  Lac,  WIs, 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

YVe  believe  (lint  every  advertisement,  in  tin's  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  wire,  we  v.  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  i  wit  I  s'lilinoriki  t>  sustained  by  trusting  any  doll  berate  swindler,  irresjxm- 
sil'lt  advertisers  or  misleading’  advertise-mentfl  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
wifli  switidh  r  will  be  pnljliily  expObed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
re  ponsible  house-,  wllot, bee  advertisers  or  not.  YVe  willingly  U-U  oar  good 
otbees  to  this  end,  but  sucj  i  eases  should  not  lie  confused  'with  dishonest 
trniisaetb  'Its.  AVe  protect  sUhsci  lbera  against  rogue  s,  hut  we  will  not,  ho 
responsible  for  the  drills  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  et  the  com  pin  in  t  must  he  pent,  to  ns  within  omj  month  of  the  linn;  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thu  Rural  Nisw- 
Yokkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  are  a  number  of  cases  where  farmers 
and  gardeners  have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
having  their  crops  injured  by  fumes  from  factories. 
Some  of  these  farmers  are  considering  suits  for 
damages.  Tn  order  to  stand  any  chance  of  winning 
such  a  suit  you  must  have  a  very  able  lawyer,  a  first- 
elass  chemist,  and  be  able  to  show  what,  your  crops 
have  been  worth.  We  can  name  an  expert  chemist 
who  has  had  the  proper  experience  in  this  line,  and 
who  can  find  the  needed  evidence  if  there"be  any. 

* 

AFTER  the  experience  <>f  last,  year  we  all  nn- 
derstand  that  cheaper  methods  of  cooling  and 
carrying  perishable  fruit  must  he  worked  out.  As 
for  cooling,  bore  is  a  suggestion  : 

Instead  of  keeping  apples  by  the  ammonia  brine 
process,  successful  experiments  have  been  made  by  some 
growers  and  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experiment.  Station 
a t  Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  to  keep  them  in  thoroughly 
insulated  houses  with  proper  vents  by  using  rotary 
fans,  propelled  by  gasoline  engines  and  supplying  cur¬ 
rents  of  fresh  cool  air  during  the  early  hours  in  the 
morning.  Has  anything  been  done  along  that  line  in 
New  York  State?  Louis  erb. 

Wo  do  not  think  this  has  been  tried  to  any  great 
extent  in  New  York,  but  it  might,  well  he  developed. 
Have  any  of  our  Eastern  readers  tried  this  plan? 

* 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  "a  silo  on  every  farm”  has 
been  started  in  Niagara  County,  and  will  ex¬ 
tend  through  all  of  Western  New  York.  This  is 
;>  fruit-growing  country,  and  will  continue  to  he  a 
land  of  orchards,  but  this  silo  advice  is  r  ,  1.  Corn 
is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow  in  young  orchards, 
and  the  silo  is  the  best  place  for  corn.  As  we  ha  *  e 
often  pointed  out  a  change  is  coming  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  cow  is  to  make  a  combination  with 
t he  hen  or  the  apple  tret*.  In  former  years  apple 
growers  thought,  they  did  not  need  live  stock,  but, 
the  immense  development  of  fruit  growing  and  tbe 
changes  in  the  dairy  business  have  ended  that.  The 
orchardist  now  needs  a  good  side  line  to  go  with  the 
fruit,  and  the  demand  for  high-class  milk  gives  him 
a  chance  to  provide  Winter  work,  to  use  his  corn 
and  cover  crops  to  advantage  and  help  out  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  hill.  This  campaign  for  “a  silo  on  every 
farm"  is  one  part  of  the  new  movement  to  transfer 
part  of  the  dairy  business  from  the  hack  pastures 
to  the  orchard  land.  It  will  create  :i  great,  demand 
for  high-class  cattle  and  superior  dairy  fixtures. 

*8 

IN  various  parts  of  New  York  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  dusting  as  compared 
with  liquid  sprays  for  controlling  fruit  insects  and 
diseases.  When  dusting  was  first  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  most  entomologists  and  practical  growers 
wore  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  plan.  It  seems  to  have 
gained  ground  through  the  persistent,  efforts  of  a 
few  fruit  growers  on  dry,  hilly  land,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  full  water  supply.  This  made 
ir  next  to  impossible  to  care  for  their  trees  properly 
with  the  liquids,  and  thus  necessity  drove  them  into 
u  demonstration  of  the  value  of  dusting.  We  can 
easily  remember  when  the  entomologists  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  slope  insisted  that  the  lime-sulphur  would  not 
answer  for  fighting  the  San  Jose  scale.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  c-an  now  understand  that  a  dust  containing  ar¬ 
senic  may  he  used  to  kill  leaf  or  bud-eating  insects, 
but  it  seems  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  an  in¬ 
sect  like  the  scale,  protected  by  an  armor  of  hard 
shell,  can  be  affected  by  dusting.  Yet,  some  of  the 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  an  effective  com¬ 
bination  of  dry  powders  will  be  found.  This  is  good 
work  and  interests  all  fruit  growers. 

* 

LAST  year  we  received  from  Prof.  Hansen,  of 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  roots 
of  several  varieties  of  Siberian  Alfalfa.  These  roots 
were  planted  about  as  one  would  “set  out”  cabbage 


or  strawberries.  Practically  all  these  plants  lived 
and  made  good  growth.  They  came  through  our 
past  severe  Winter,  and  by  June  first  many  of  them 
stood  30  inches  high.  They  were  planted  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  and  now  have  thickened  so  that 
they  bid  fair  to  cover  tbe  ground  in  time.  One  va¬ 
riety  in  particular  (Semipalatinsk)  seems  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  promising  for  reinforcing  pastures.  It  is 
of  a  recumbent  or  trailing  habit,  spreading  out  on 
the  ground  more  like  a  vine.  We  have  it  growing 
vigorously  in  soil  so  sour  that  it.  is  red  with  sorrel. 
We  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  this  variety  of 
Alfalfa  will  be  transplanted  here  and  there  in  old 
pastures  with  great  profit.  If  given  a  fair  chance  it 
will  fix  itself  in  the  soil,  gradually  spread  and  im¬ 
prove  the  pasture.  We  do  not  know  that,  this  has 
been  tried  out,  hut  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  think  this 
Alfalfa  has  a  future  as  a  pasture  plant.  We  have 
a  few  roots  left  and  can  send  a  dozen  or  so  to 
readers  who  would  he  interested  enough  to  give  the 
plan  a  careful  trial.  As  a  plan  for  filling  up  the 
bare  places  in  a  field  this  should  be  worth  trying. 

* 

WE  find  great  interest  in  New  York  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods  over  the  efforts  to  close  up  the 
district  schools  and  consolidate  them  with  others. 
Opinion  is  divided.  Some  country  neighborhoods 
nre  so  situated  that  the  people  prefer  to  give  up  the 
school  and  send  their  children  to  larger  central 
schools.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is 
bitter  opposition  to  closing  the  local  school.  Most 
farmers  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  it  is  unfair  and 
un-American  to  take  the  final  decision  out  of  their 
hands,  and  let  one  man  or  one  small  set  of  men  de¬ 
cide  an  important  local  matter.  We  have  had  many 
of  these  school  eases  put  up  to  us,  and  have  found 
some  remarkable  conditions.  Many  times  the  entire 
trouble  may  be  traced  to  one  of  those  unhappy 
feuds  or  personal  fights  which  do  so  much  to  break 
up  neighborhoods.  Where  there  is  such  trouble  the 
school  authorities  seem  to  think  it  better  to  give 
up  the  school.  There  have  been  several  cases  where 
we  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  people  of  a 
district  by  closing  their  school.  The  State  school 
officials  say  that  they  are  working  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  to  make  a  uniform  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  know  the  real  needs 
of  the  country  people  as  well  as  resident  farmers, 
ft  ltd  the  law  should  not  permit  them  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  way — without  any  appeal.  In  these  times, 
however,  country  people  must  realize  that  if  they 
are  to  retain  their  district,  school  they  must  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  the  school  efficient.  We  do  not 
say  “up-to-date,”  for  that  usually  means  some  edu¬ 
cational  fad  which  is  being  tried  out  on  the  chil¬ 
dren.  We  mean  efficient — a  school  which  gives  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  what  they  need  to 
make  them  useful  men  and  women.  If  the  people 
of  the  district  will  not  work  to  provide  that  kind  of 
a  school  it.  will  probably  he  better  to  unite  with 
others  who  will  do  so.  The  country  children  should 
have  a  fair  chance  at  education,  and  we  think  the 
home  district  should  have  first  chance  to  provide 
what  they  need. 

* 

"These  cold,  formal,  ‘careful  consideration’  letters 
that  say  nothing  are  simply  like  a  slap  in  tbe  face,  and 
easily  arouse  resentment!” 

HAT  is  from  a  man  who  wrote  his  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  about  parcel  post  and  some 
other  important  matters.  What  he  got  back  was  a 
note  saying  the  matter  would  have  “careful  consid¬ 
eration.”  The  Congressman  probably  never  wrote 
it  jit  all.  He  turned  it  over  to  some  clerk  and 
said :  “Just  keep  this  man  cjuiet.”  You  see  this 
Congressman  forgot  that  just  before  election  he 
sent  this  farmer  a  very  loving  letter.  At  that,  time 
he  was  after  a  vote,  and  full  of  promises.  The 
farmer  is  a  man  of  simple  direct  miml.  and  he 
took  tile  candidate  right  at  his  word  and  wrote  him 
what  he  wanted.  Of  course  this  "careful  considera¬ 
tion”  did  seem  to  him  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  "Well, 
what  do  you  expect  me  to  say?”  asked  one  Congress¬ 
man  tin*  other  day.  Our  best  advice  to  him  was: 
"No//  fust  what  you  arc  going  to  do  or  nay  nothing! 
M  any  rate  don’t  nay  ‘careful  consideration That 
has  got  on  the  farmer's  nerves !" 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  connected 
with  farming  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  is 
the  decline  in  sheep  raising.  The  absence  of  sheep 
is  responsible  for  the  practical  abandonment  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  hill  land,  which  have  gone 
hack  to  brush  and  briers.  The  worst  part  of  it  is 
the  mental  and  moral  decline  which  has  induced 
farmers  to  put  the  cur  dog  above  the  useful  sheep. 
The  time  lias  come  to  make  a  definite  and  persist¬ 
ent  campaign  for  sheep  husbandry,  and  we  may  well 
start  with  a  circular  issued  by  F.  E.  Peck,  County 


.Tune  10,  191(5. 

Agent  for  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Mr.  Peck  wants  to 
know : 

1.  Are  the  dogs,  or  changed  conditions  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  sheep  business? 

2.  Can  the  sheep  business  again  be  profitably  re¬ 
sumed?  (a)  With  present  dog  laws  properly  enforced. 
( t> )  With  dogs  eliminated. 

Up  in  that  country  the  farmers  generally  feel  that 
the  cur  dog  has  ruined  this  profitable  branch  of 
farming,  while  many  of  thorn  would  like  to  get  back 
into  sheep.  Now  let  us  hike  this  up  and  see  if  we 
can  settle  it.  Do  we  need  new  laws  or  better  en¬ 
forcement  of  old  ones? 

* 

MANY  of  the  papers  have  printed  stories  of  the 
great  Chicago  milk  war.  Most  of  them  were 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dealers  or  hand¬ 
lers.  We  have  waited  until  we  could  get  an  author¬ 
ized  statement  from  the  producers,  and  it  is  print¬ 
ed  this  week.  Mr.  Swift,  president,  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  tells  us  how  the  battle  was 
won.  These  farmers  had  the  true  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation.  They  did  not  stand  back  and  wait  for 
the  officers  and  leaders  to  do  the  work,  hut  they 
got  right  out  themselves  on  the  picket  line.  When 
a  man  goes  into  a  battle  of  this  sort  he  must  be 
prepared  to  give  as  well  as  take.  He  can  hardly  hope 
to  get  any  real  benefit  out.  of  it.  except  by  giving 
of  his  time  and  his  manhood  freely  and  without 
fear.  We  shall  all  have  to  remember  this  when  the 
battle  comes  in  New  York,  as  it  surely  will.  In  order 
to  organize  victory  there  must  be  two  strong  ele¬ 
ments— loyal  soldiers  and  strong  leadership.  Those 
Chicago  milk  producers  had  both.  They  were  des¬ 
perate  and  they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  hang  to¬ 
gether  they  would  all  hang  separately.  We  may 
c-asily  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Swift's  state¬ 
ment  and  see  what  a  struggle  those  men  went 
through.  The  time  had  gone  by  for  conferences  or 
pleasant  tfilk  or  investigation.  It  just  came  down 
to  a  hard,  hitter  man-sized  fight  for  tbe  milk.  The 
producers  won  because  they  were  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  milk  out  of  Chicago.  As  for  leadership 
Mr.  Swift  says  with  great  truth: 

The  real  difficult  feature  is  the  management.  For 
such  men  the  large  business  houses  will  pay  thousands 
yearly.  The  successful  business  establishments  of  the 
world  arc  dependent  on  management,  and  good  men  tire 
in  demand  all  over  tlic  world.  Many  have  the  ability 
but  it  is  not  coupled  with  the  honesty,  sense  and  cour¬ 
age.  It  is  only  the  egotist  who  thinks  he  can  man¬ 
age  a  business  successfully,  those  who  can  and  do  man¬ 
age  the  great  industries  of  tin*  country  are  modest  men, 
unassuming,  with  great  brains,  and  men  who  work  un¬ 
tiringly.  Then  they  have  courage  and  honesty  and 
they  supervise  with  a  shill  that  brooks  no  mediocrity. 
Such  men  are  hard  to  find. 

We  want  the  milk  producers  as  well  as  others  to 
realize  that  their  hope  lies  in  attracting  the  support 
of  big  and  capable  men  with  honesty  and  courage. 
Every  popular  movement  among  the  people  will  at¬ 
tract  big  and  capable  men,  but  they  are  not  always 
honest,  for  they  enter  the  movement  for  the  power 
which  it  may  bring  them.  Then  there  are  other  big 
men,  honest  enough,  but  lacking  the.  courage  to  get 
out  and  fight  in  an  unpopular  or  “undignified”  way. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  men  who  are  to  lead 
in  a  battle  for  fairer  milk  prices  must  he  fighters — 
men  of  courage  who  cannot  he  bluffed  or  bribed  or 
frightened  or  driven  from  their  purpose.  The  thing 
to  do  first  of  all  is  to  arouse  the  fighting  spirit 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  milk  producers.  Out  of 
that  will  come  the  leaders  ready  for  battle,  and  not 
caring  whether  they  fight  in  any  ladylike  way  or 
not,  provided  they  are  right! 


Brevities 

I, AST  year  $490,385  worth  of  soapstone  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 

In  1!K>I  $2,505,361  worth  of  essential  oils  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  After  till  the  essential  oil  of 
labor  is  “elbow  grease,” 

Pert-taps  you  never  saw  an  oil-burniug  locomotive, 
but  36,048,400  barrels  of  petroleum  were  eousumed  in 
locomotives  iu  this  country  alone  last  year. 

IN  illustrating  these  old-time  types  of  berry  baskets 
on  page  807  tbe  statement  was  made  that  these  old 
baskets  came  from  New  Hampshire.  It  should  have 
been  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  seems  that  a  paleo-hotanist  is  one  who  works  on 
fossil  remains  of  plants  which  inhabited  the  earth  from 
one  to  25  million  years  ago.  We  should  judge  that 
there  is  small  danger  of  a  crowd  in  the  ranks. 

Wild  mustard  in  oats  may  be  killed  by  spraying  with 
100  pounds  iron  sulphate  in  50  gallons  of  water.  It 
must  be  used  when  the  oats  are  not  over  four  inches 
high,  or  before  the  mustard  sends  up  the  flowering 
stalk. 

The  latest  trade  report  states  that  the  Germans  have 
prohibited  soap  making  except  in  licensed  factories. 
That  is  because-  glycerine  is  saved  as  a  by-product  in 
modern  soup  making,  while  it  is  wasted  iu  domestic 
manufactures.  Glycerine  is  needed  for  explosives. 

TliorsANtiK  of  cans  of  rhubarb  have  been  bought,  for 
use  by  soldiers  in  the  European  war.  The  rhubarb  is 
said  to  be  specially  useful  in  the  trenches  where  pois¬ 
onous  gases  tire  used.  No  more  useful  than  right  on  the 
farm — yet  what  proportion  of  farmers  have  till  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  their  families  need? 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


Meat  Inspectors  Bribed 

Last  week  10  men  engager]  in  the  wholesale  meat 
business  in  New  York  City  were  arrested  and  put  un¬ 
der  bond  for  trial.  The  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Health  Department.  The  officials  of  the  Department  and 
the  complaint  alleges  that  through  a  system  of  bribery  of 
inspectors  these  dealers  have  been  able  to  sell  dis¬ 
eased  meats  in  defiance  of  law  for  a  period  of  more 
than  25  years.  None  of  the  inspectors  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  at  this  writing,  but  it  is  alleged  that  some  of 
them  who  drew  city  salaries  of  $1,320  annually  had  an 
income  of  $50  to  $75  a  week  from  this  illegal  source. 
The  bribe  money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  selling  dis¬ 
eased  meat  by  these  firms  was  estimated  to  be  $40,000 
yearly. 

Detectives  have  been  on  the  case  for  some  months. 
The  detectives  acted  as  inspectors,  and  the  packers  en¬ 
tered  into  agreements  with  them  to  pay  money  for  pass¬ 
ing  diseased  meat  and  actually  paid  over  the  money  to 
the  detectives.  Not  only  this,  but  money  was  paid  by 
the  packers  to  the  detectives  to  cause  the  removal  of 
an  inspector  who  proved  immune  to  bribe  temptations. 
Several  inspectors  have  been  suspended  pending  trial 
by  the  health  authorities. 

$50  for  Stuffed  Crop 

Last  week  the  head  of  the  firm  of  B.  Buff  &  Son  was 
found  guilty  of  stuffing  the  crops  of  live  poultry  with 
sand,  gravel,  quartz,  oyster  shells,  cement,  water  and 
shorts  just  before  selling  them  for  slaughter,  lie  was 
fined  $50.  This  was  on  a  test  case  tried  on  complaint 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  aud  Mar¬ 
kets.  It  legally  establishes  the  fact  that  the  crops  of 
fowl  are  systematically  stuffed  with  heavy  mixtures 
and  also  shows  that  the  practice  can  be  stopped  under 
existing  laws.  This  one  firm  sells  100,000  birds  week¬ 
ly,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  prosecution  aud  fine  in 
each  case  would  soon  put  him  and  others  like  him  out 
of  business. 

The  practice  is  to  buy  these  fowls  from  farmers  in 
Western  States  with  empty  Chops.  If  they  come  fed 
an  allowance  is  exacted  on  the  weight.  In  transit  the 
birds  are  first  kept  hungry  and  when  ready  for  un¬ 
loading  they  arc  first  fed  red  pepper  to  create  a  thirst 
and  appetite,  and  then  stuffed  with  the  heavy  mixture 
to  increase  weight.  The  contents  of  the  crop  often 
weigh  a  pound.  If  the  birds  are  not  promptly  killed 
they  become  sick  and  die.  In  fact  many  of  them  are 
dying  when  butchered.  In  addition  to  buying  sand  and 
gravel,  and  shorts  and  water,  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
the  people  who  get  this  poultry  are  forced  to  buy 
chickens  which  are  sick  when  butchered.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  costs  the  people  of  New  York  City 
$7,000,000  yearly  for  this  useless  mixture.  It  unfavor¬ 
ably  affects  the  market  for  live  poultry  shipped  in  small 
lots  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States.  This 
local  poultry  comes  with  empty  crops  and  is  usually 
sold  at  the  quotations  for  Western  stock.  Take  a 
Western  and  an  Eastern  hen,  each  weighing  four 
pounds.  Put  a  pound  of  gravel  mixture  in  the  crop 
of  the  Western  lien,  and  sell  both  at  25  cents  per 
pound.  The  New  York  healthy  hen  would  sell  for  $1; 
the  sick  Western  hen  would  cost  $1.25.  This  is  where 
the  practice  hurts  the  New  York  producer. 

When  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  first 
exposed  the  crime,  the  trade  papers  made  light  of  it, 
and  alleged  that  there  was  no  such  practice.  One 
of  the  dealers  and  a  city  official  went  before  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  and  stated  that  the  practice  was  stopped. 
The  Department  promptly  went  Into  the  shops,  bought 
the  chickens,  and  prosecuted  the  dealers.  Another  case 
is  yet  pending,  and  criminal  prosecutions  are  likely  to 
follow  on  the  revelations  recently  made  on  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  business  by  the  Department. 

Cheese 

We  are  now  up  to  the  season  for  storing  cheese, 
i’hat  means  a  consistent  and  persistent  hammering 
down  of  prices  during  the  next  three  to  four  months 
by  a  clique  of  speculative  dealers.  In  New  York  City 
the  storing  of  cheese  is  in  the  hands  of  a  quorum  of 
about  10  to  12  large  dealers.  The  storage  begins  about 
June  1st  and  continues  for  about  four  months. 

Cheese  is  not  dealt  in  on  any  of  the  exchanges  in 
New  York  City  in  an  open  manner;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  no  bids  and  offerings,  but  the  dealers  in 
cheese  are  the  members  of  the  exchanges,  aud  any 
morning  now  a  careful  observer  will  be  able  to  find 
a  number  of  the  cheese  dealers  with  their  heads  to¬ 
gether,  talking  in  whispers  and  establishing  prices  fur 
cheese.  This  is  really  the  cheese  market.  These 
whispers  arc  the  source  of  the  quotations.  The  price 
current  publishers  meet  these  men  later  at  their  places 
of  business  and  the  whispered  agreements  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  are  repeated  to  them  aud  become  the  published 
prices  for  the  day. 

On  these  published  prices  the  dealers  make  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  cheese  factories  and  country  shippers 
on  which  they  have  contracts.  In  this  connection,  we 
can  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  so-called  “premium 
system”  of  buying  cheese.  These  dealers  have  their 
contracts  with  cheese  factories  to  pay  a  premium  over 
and  above  the  published  quotation.  This  flatters  the 
cheese-maker  because  it  holds  out  to  him  the  pretense 
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that  his  cheese  is  of  superior  quality  to  other  makes. 
It  flatters  the  business  instinct  of  the  creamery  man¬ 
ager,  because  it  induces  him  to  believe  that  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  his  cheese  at  a  better  price  than  his  neighbors  are 
able  to  get.  Incidentally,  it  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  producer  who  is  supposed  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
premium. 

Of  course  the  published  prices  in  New  York  should 
be  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  prices  for  which  cheese 
is  soiling  and  if  the  price  currents  publish  the  exact 
selling  price,  the  dealer  in  New  York  would  be  obliged 
to  settle  with  his  creameries  at  the  selling  price  plus 
the  premium.  Of  course,  they  would  be  unable  to  do 
this  except  by  losing  money  on  every  pound  of  cheese 
that  they  are  selling  during  the  storing  season,  and 
they  would  also  ho  obliged  to  store  cheese  at  the  actual 
selling  price  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
at  the  time. 

The  surplus  of  cheese  during  the  storing  season  does 
not  exceed  15%  of  the  production,  and  the  85%  goes 
into  an  immediate  and  regular  consumption.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  if  the  cheese  producers  would  store 
15%  of  their  product  during  the  season  of  greatest 
production,  being  from  June  to  September,  inclusive, 
and  sell  their  regular  supply  on  the  open  market,  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  regular  prices  during  the 
Summer  and  prevent  the  speculators  from  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  cheese  downward,  during  the  season 
of  surplus.  As  soon  as  the  storing  season  is  over, 
which  will  be  about  November  1st,  these  same  manipu¬ 
lators  who  are  now  forcing  the  price  down  will  meet 
in  the  same  corners,  with  the  same  whispered  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  begin  to  manipulate  the  price  upward. 

We  want  the  effect  of  this  premium  quotation  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  producers  everywhere,  Its  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  same  on  every  line  of  produce  sold  in  the 
big  city  markets.  A  dealer  in  live  poultry  recently  tes¬ 
tified  in  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  that  no  premium  could  be  paid  by 
the  dealer  unless  Iip  was  able  to  control  the  price  cur¬ 
rent  publishers.  He  testified  that  the  premium  was 
a  fiction,  a  swindle  and  a  fraud.  Premiums  are  paid 
by  commission  men,  wholesale  dealers  aud  speculators 
in  the  New  York  market  over  and  above  the  quotations 
published  in  the  t'rner-Barry  Price  Current  on  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  live  and  dressed  poultry  as  well  as  many 
other  commodities.  The  premiums,  so  called,  are  paid 
mostly  to  Western  producers.  The  quotations  are  made 
low  enough  so  that  the  dealer  can  sell  above  the  quota¬ 
tion  and  settle  with  the  shipper  for  less  than  the  New 
York  selling  price.  The  Eastern  shipper  is  expected 
to  he  satisfied  with  the  top  quotation  which  is  less 
than  the  city  selling  price  and  less  than  the  Western 
producer  receives.  Neither  Eastern  nor  Western  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  the  actual  selling  price  in  New  York.  Some 
dealers  aud  publishers  of  price  currents  will  call  this 
statement  by  a  hard  but  short  name.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  mild  this  statement  really  is  read  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  iu  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Al¬ 
bany. 


Land  Bank  Bonds  as  Security 

Hon.  George  I.  Skinner,  First  Deputy  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance,  states  in  a  recent  letter  that  notes 
legally  issued  by  savings  and  loan  associations  are  se¬ 
cured  by  five  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Under 
the  amended  law  the  Laud  Bauk  bonds  are  legal  in¬ 
vestments  for  Savings  Bank  funds  and  Mr.  Skinner 
says:  “If  the  savings  banks  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
great  security  afforded  by  the’  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank 
of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  promissory  notes  of 
savings  and  loan  associations,  the  two  mutual  saving 
systems  of  the  State  can,  in  my  judgment-  be  to  a 
very  great  extent  unified  and  harmonized  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State  with  reference  to  a  system  of  rural 
credits  solved. 

“The  savings  hanks  of  the  State  have  total  resources 
of  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars.  While  they  have  been 
called  the  banks  of  the  poor,  they  have  been  criticized 
for  not  making  loans  to  small  borrowers,  either  farm¬ 
ers  or  home-builders.  The  investment  of  the  great  sums 
accumulated  by  savings  banks  has  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  make  small  loans,  as  (he  neces¬ 
sary  attention  to  details  would  greatly  increase  ex¬ 
penses  and  reduce  the  dividends  to  depositors.  The  or¬ 
ganizations  of  savings  Ininks  have  not  been  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  and  the  funds  accumulated  from  small 
savers  have  been  invested  in  railroad  bonds,  municipal 
bonds,  mortgages  upon  office  buildings  or  other  large 
pieces  of  real  estate.  The  organization  of  local  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associations,  however,  is  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  making  small  loans  to  members,  to  fanners  in 
rural  districts  as  well  as  to  home  builders  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities.  Savings  aud  Loan  Associations  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  upon  investment  shares  divi¬ 
dends  of  at  least,  five  per  centum  per  annum,  in  order 
to  obtain  funds,  while  at  the  present  time,  savings 
banks  are  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  for  good  bonds 
bearing  four  and  one-fourth  to  four  aud  one-half  per 
cent,  interest. 

“The  savings  banks,  moreover,  are  in  great  need  of 
short  term  investments  such  as  the  demand  notes  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  afford,  although 
the  same  notes  might  run  for  a  long  period,  if  the  bor¬ 
rowing  and  loaning  institutions  were  satisfied  to  leave 
them  in  that  condition,  quarterly  or  semi-annual  in¬ 
terest  being  provided  for.  If  the  full  advantage  of  an 
interchange  of  funds  anil  the  safety  afforded  is  once 
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appreciated,  the  great  resources  of  savings  banks  w 
be  made  available  for  real  estate  loans  to  the  same  class 
of  citizens  from  which  they  have  been  so  largely  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  the  problem  of  comparatively  cheap 
money  for  real  estate  loans  would  seem  to  be  solved.” 


Auction  Notes 

The  range  of  prices  in  the  sales  by  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  .Markets  is  indicated  in  the  following  re¬ 
port.  There  has  been  some  request,  for  information  as 
to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  goods  on  which  quo¬ 
tations  are  made.  There  has  also  been  some  opposi¬ 
tion  to  going  into  detail.  The  inspector’s  report  is 
kept  for  the  information  of  the  shipper,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  buyers  are  always  available.  To 
attempt  to  describe  every  item  in  a  report  of  sales 
would  be  a  big  undertaking,  especially  as  the  shipments 
increase  as  they  promise  to  do  in  the  very  near  future. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  price  always  reflects  the  quality 
in  an  auction  market.  Growers  who  have  visited  the 
auction  have  invariably  observed  this.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  of  other  sales  as  well  that  the  price  indicates  the 
quality  of  the  sale  as  a  whole.  But  the  difference  is 
this.  At  the  auction  aud  in  the  Department  private 
sales,  each  lot  of  a  mark,  and  each  shipper’s  lot  is 
sold  by  itself  on  its  own  merits.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  work  off  a  poor  lot  and  get.  rid  of  it  by  putting  it  in 
with  another  lot  or  mark  of  better  quality.  The  poor 
or  damaged  stuff  sells  for  what  it  will  bring  in  com¬ 
petition  and  the  good  and  fancy  marks  have  a  fair 
show  for  the  best  price  the  conditions  will  warrant  or 
permit. 

The  indications  now  are  that  the  Department  will 
soon  have  large  shipments  of  cherries  and  other  small 
fruits.  It  is  making  preparations  to  handle  them  at 
auction,  in  early  morning  sales  and  to  advertise  the 
good  quality  of  these  fruits  to  the  consumers.  The 
crop  promises  to  he  large,  but  New  York  is  a  great 
market,  and  with  proper  distribution  the  city  will  ab¬ 
sorb  large  quantities  of  good  sound  fruit. 

Recent  sales  are  as  follows: 


EGGS. 

1  ease  duck  eggs  . $0.28 

14  case  duck  eggs . 27 

5  doz.  duck  eggs . 27 

10  2-3  doz.  duck  eggs  . 27 

3  crates  hen  . 27 

42  crates  . 20 

44  crates  . 2514 

50  crates  . 25 

32  crates  . 2414 

27  crates  . . 24 

1  crate  . 23 

1  crate  . 22 


07 

7 

21 

45 

10 

52 

87 

07 

0 

21 

34 


POULTRY. 

coops  broilers  . 

lbs.  fowl  . 

lbs.  old  cocks  . 

lbs.  fowl  . 

lbs.  old  cocks  . 

squabs  . 

lbs.  fowl  . 

lbs.  poultry  . 

lbs.  fowl  ‘ . 

squabs  . 

lbs.  poultry  . 

lbs.  broilers  . 

VEGETABLES. 


$0.34 

.21 

.14 

.18 

.15 

2.50 


OO 

.»>•> 

.21 

3.50 


114 

doz.  bunches  asparagus  . 

$2.00 

4 

bbls.  beaus,  Ss3  lbs.,  per  cwt . 

9.20 

1 

bag  beans,  75  lbs . 

.08 

•> 

o 

boxes  vegetables,  per  box . 

.75 

1 

crate  asparagus  . 

2.50 

1 

crate  asparagus.  2  doz.  bunches . 

2.25 

1 

basket  spinach  . 

.50 

14 

baskets  lettuce  . 

1.40 

•> 

boxes  asparagus  . 

1.75 

i 

crate  asparagus,  22  bunches,  per  bunch. 

.12  v. 

l 

bag  beans,  88  lbs . 

.061/, 

o 

doz.  bunches  asparagus,  per  doz.  bunch.. 

1.75 

9 

baskets  string  beaus . 

1.00 

l 

basket  string  beans  . 

2 

doz.  hunches  asparagus,  per  doz.  bunch.. 

2.50 

314 

doz.  bunches  asparagus,  per  doz.  bunch.. 

1.50 

9 

doz.  hunches  asparagus,  per  doz.  bunch.. 

1.25 

1 

doz.  bunches  asparagus  . . 

2.00 

3  10-12  doz.  bunches  asparagus,  per  doz . 

2.25 

1 

crate  asparagus  . . 

2.50 

1 

crate  asparagus  . . 

2.00 

1 

crate  asparagus  . 

2.00 

2 

doz.  bunches  asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches. 

2.75 

BUTTER. 

126 

lbs . 

80  27  V. 

32 

lbs . 

.27  “ 

1 

box,  11  ll>s.  . 

.24 14 

28 

lbs . 

.28  " 

10 

lbs . 

.24  V, 

15 

lbs . 

.2414 

ss 

lbs . . . 

227 

FRUITS. 

3  82-qt.  crates  strawberries,  per  qt . $0.00 

1  82-qt.  crate  strawberries,  per  qt . 10 

3  82-qt.  crates  strawberries,  per  qt . 08 

5  82-qt.  crates  stra wherries,  per  qt . 10 

1  32-qt.  crate  strawberries,  per  qt . 1714 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

2  Hogs.  200  lbs . 80.13 

1  Calf.  81  lbs . 1514 

1  Calf,  83  lbs.  . 1614 

Liver,  etc . 40 

1  Calf.  110  lbs . 17 

1  Calf,  106  lbs . 1714 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

3  gallons  maple  syrup  . $1.00 
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Canvass  the  world  and  you  will  not 
find  as  big  and  roomy  a  car  as  the  Over¬ 
land  Six  at  anywhere  near  so  low  a  price, 
$1145. 

You,  who  prefer  seven  passenger  ca¬ 
pacity,  must  pay  a  heavy  excess  in  price 
to  get  so  much  real  seven  passenger 
comfort  in  any  other  car. 

And  to  back  up  its  big,  roomy  seven 
passenger  carrying  capacity  there  is  the 
powerful  six  cylinder  Overland  motor. 

Take  your  full  quota  of  seven  big 
passengers  and  see  how  smoothly  and 
easily,  without  a  sign  of  effort,  your 
powerful  motor  speeds  away  with  even 
an  overload. 


Slow  down  to  a  crawl — don’t  touch 
the  gear  shift — keep  it  in  high — but 
just  touch  your  accelerator. 

Without  a  tremor,  smoothly,  easily, 
swiftly,  you  acquire  any  desired  speed. 

That’s  genuine  six  cylinder  pickup — 
a  big,  outstanding  Overland  Six 
fact. 

And  it’s  that  big  fact  about  this  big 
car  that  makes  its  price,  $1145,  so  small 
in  comparison. 

Overland  four  cylinder  models  will 
“pick  up”  with  many  another  six. 

Catalog  on  Request.  Please  Address  Dept.  J/68 


Our  only  purpose  in  building  a  six  at 
all  is  to  supply  with  genuine  Overland 
finality  and  economy  that  extremist 
demand  for  the  luxury  of  bigness  and 
lightning  fast  pickup. 

Overland  production — double  that  of 
any  other  builder  of  cars  of  like  class — 
makes  possible  the  unapproached  value 
which  you  get  in  so  big  and  exceptional 
a  car  at  so  low  a  price — $1145. 

Have  the  Overland  dealer  overload  the 
six  and  demonstrate  its  comfort  and 
lightning  fast  pickup. 

You  cannot  equal  it  for  anywhere  near 
the  price. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

“Made  in  V.S.A 


BIX 


Model  86 


o«  b.  Toledo 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

1*  ■  — ==1 

From  Day  to  Day 

“  Black  Sheep” 

From  their  folded  mates  they  wander  far, 
Their  ways  seem  harsh  and  wild ; 
They  follow  the  heck  of  a  baleful  star, 
Their  paths  are  dream-beguiled. 

Yet  haply  they  sought  but  a  wider  range, 
Some  loftier  mountain  slope, 

And  little  reeked  of  the  country  strange 
Beyond  the  gates  of  hope. 

And  haply  a  hell  with  a  luring  call 
Summoned  their  feet  to  tread 
Midst  the  cruel  rocks,  where  the  deep 
pitfall 

And  the  lurking  snares  are  spread. 

Maybe,  in  spite  of  their  tameless  days 
Of  outcast  liberty. 

They're  sick  at  heart  for  the  homely 
ways 

Where  their  gathered  brothers  he. 

And  oft  at  night,  when  the  plains  fall 
dark 

And  the  hills  loom  large  and  dim, 

For  the  shepherd’s  voice  they  mutely 
hark, 

And  their  hearts  go  out  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  “Black  sheep!  Black  sheep!” 
we  cry, 

Safe  in  the  inner  fold; 

And  maybe  they  hear,  and  wonder  why, 
And  marvel  out  in  the  cold. 

— Richard  Burton. 

*- 

Saoo  blane-mange  is  a  nourishing  hot 
weather  dessert  that  is  simple  and  whole¬ 
some.  It  requires  two  ounces  of  fine 
sago,  one  pint  milk,  strip  of  lemon  peel, 
one  tablespoonful  sugar.  Wash  the  sago, 
then  put.  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  milk 
and  lemon  peel.  Cook  until  it  is  quite 
clear,  stirring  from  time  to  time,  then 
stir  in  the  sugar,  and  turn  it  into  a  mold 
that  has  been  wetted  to  prevent  sticking. 
Put  in  a  cold  place  to  stiffen,  then  turn 
out  of  the  mold,  and  serve  with  stewed 
fruit.  It  is  very  nice  with  stewed  straw¬ 
berries. 

* 

Soiled  fabric  gloves  can  often  be 
washed  more  readily  by  putting  on  the 
hands  and  scrubbing  with  plenty  of 
lather  and  a  nailbrush  ;  no  other  rubbing 
will  he  required.  Most  of  the  cotton 
fabric  gloves,  known  by  a  variety  of 
names,  must  he  washed  in  cold  water; 
hot  water  spoils  their  texture.  Silk 
gloves  must  he  washed  in  lukewarm 
sonpsuds ;  white  gloves  keep  a  better 
color  if  the  soap  is  not  rubbed  directly 
on  them.  In  either  Case  abundant  rins¬ 
ing  is  needed. 

* 

Ax  Ohio  man  wrote  a  message  on  one 
egg  packed  in  a  crate  of  eight  dozen,  sent 
by  parcel  post.  The  package  was  opened 
for  inspection  at  the  post  office  and  the 
message  found.  The  post  office  authori¬ 
ties  weighed  the  package  and  then 
charged  the  recipient,  full  letter  rates  for 
it,  amounting  to  $5.78.  The  sender  luid 
saved  two  cents  at  this  cost  to  tin*  recip¬ 
ient.  It.  will  he  wise  to  remember  this 
if  tempted  to  violate  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions  by  sending  a  message  enclosed  with 
parcel  post  packages.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  depend 
so  much  upon  the  honor  of  its  patrons 
tends  to  induce  a  literal  construction  of 
the  law  when  regulations  are  infringed. 
* 

BuAN  drops  will  be  desirable  for  those 
whose  digestive  troubles  Tender  fine  white 
bread  unwholesome.  They  call  for  one 
cupful  of  bran,  one  cupful  wheat  flour, 
%  cupful  sweet  milk,  one  tahlespnonful 
sugar,  one  teaspoouful  sail,  two  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  melted  butter.  Put  the  bran 
into  the  mixing  bowl ;  add  flour,  with 
sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder  sifted 
through  it.  Moisten  with  the  cold  milk, 
and  stir  in  the  melted  butter.  Drop  with 
a  spoon  onto  a  greased  pan,  and  hake  in 
a  moderate  oven  till  crisp  and  brown. 
Bran  for  use  in  cooking  is  put  up  in 
cartons,  presumably  with  special  care  for 

cleanliness  and  purity. 

* 

Sometimes  we  hear  a  woman  lament¬ 
ing  that  her  clothes  get  shabby  just  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  the  closet,  and  we  realize  that 
they  are  not  properly  cared  for.  Every 
dress  should  be  shaken  out  or  brushed 
before  it  is  put  away,  put  on  a  proper 
hanger,  and  covered.  A  dress  that  is 
used  very  rarely  would  better  be  hung 
in  a  large  paper  bag.  rather  than  a  mus¬ 
lin  cover,  for  dirt  may  sift  through  mus¬ 


lin  during  long  hanging,  but  it  cannot 
get  through  the  paper.  Hats  should  be 
stored  in  boxes  or  drawers,  first  brushed 
carefully,  and  if  the  trimming  is  disar¬ 
ranged  in  any  way,  it  should  he  straight¬ 
ened  before  the  hat  is  put  away.  Shoes 
should  he  brushed  off,  put  on  trees,  and 
placed  in  box  or  pockets.  If  this  care  is 
given  when  outdoor  garments  are  taken 
off,  they  are  always  ready  to  put  on 
again  without  delay.  Regular  pressing 
of  skirts  and  coats  is  another  factor  in 
keeping  them  neat  and  trim.  Tt  is  this 
care  in  details  that  is  the  foundation  of 
economy  in  dress,  and  no  matter  how 
little  a  woman  spends,  she  is  extrava¬ 
gant  if  she  does  not  give  proper  care  to 
her  clothes  after  she  gets  them. 

Country  Vacations 

Through  the  long  Winter  days  many 
people  have  planned  and  saved  for  their 
Summer  vacations.  Some  of  the  school 
teachers  in  the  country  go  to  the  beach 
and  work  in  the  hotels  there.  This  is  a 
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The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8640 — Girl's  Guimpe.  S  to  If  .vi-.-us.  To  be 
Blade  with  Tucked  Front  or  with  Plain  Front 
and  Yoke  l-'nrlng,  with  Long,  Elbow  or  Short 
Sleeves,  iligti  or  Mound  Meek. 

9003 — Girl's  Four-Piece  Skirt.  6  to  14  years. 
'To  be  tilt  itched  to  Hodlec  or  to  Melt. 

0041 — Girl’s  Blouse  or  Guimpe,  lit  to  14 
years. 

9039 — Girl’s  Four-Piece  Skirt,  10  to  14  years. 
IVitti  or  without  Suspenders. 

9043 — Gown  with  Surplice  Blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  With  Melt  or  Adjustable  Khlrrings  that 
render  It  adapted  to  Maternity  wear.  With  or 
without  eollur  and*  overskirt,  with  elbow  or 
long  sleeves. 

9019 — Boy’s  Suit,  2  to  8  years.  With  Double 
or  Slagle- breasted  Closing. 

9024 — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  111  and  18  years.  With  Long  or  Elbow 
Sleeves. 

9042 — Two-Piece  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  and  18  years. 
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pleasant  change  for  them ;  besides,  they 
are  earning  something  all  the  while,  and 
the  whole  Summer  vacation  is  much  too 
long  a  time  for  many  of  them  to  spend  in 
just  having  a  good  time.  One  does  not 
need  to  go  10  or  20  miles  from  nowhere 
to  he  alone.  One  Summer  some  people 
came  up  from  the  village  and  camped  in 
father’s  pasture,  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Father  helped  put  up  their  tent, 
and  when  it  rained  I  hey  could  come  to 
the  house  if  they  wished.  They  had  but¬ 
ter.  eggs  and  milk  from  the  farm.  The 
man  uf  the  house  came  up  from  town  to 
spend  the  night,  so  lie  could  bring  other 
articles  of  food  from  the  grocery  or  bak¬ 
ery.  The  tent  was  placed  upon  a  level 
piece  of  ground  beside  a  brook,  a  brush 
pile  hard  by  furnished  fuel. 

The  children  floated  boats  or  fished  in 
the  brook;  the  fish  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  hut,  never  mind,  it  was  fishing; 
while  their  mother  read  or  sewed.  Some¬ 
times  she  took  them  for  long  walks 
through  the  woods.  They  always  found 
something  new,  each  Lime,  to  talk  about; 
new  flowers  or  ferns  or  birds,  or  holes 


in  the  ground.  When  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  fire  was  lighted  in  a  homemade 
fireplace.  Often  in  the  evening  friends 
and  neighbors  would  visit  the  campers 
and  help  pile  on  the  brush  wood.  How 
the  flames  would  shoot  into  the  air,  so 
that  there  was  a  large  circle  of  light 
which  spread  across  the  brook  and  to 
the  edge  of  the  evergreen  trees.  The 
youngest  with  the  oldest  helped  to  keep 
the  fire  agoing. 

One  night  we  took  over  some  pop  corn 
and  a  popper.  When  the  coals  were  just 
right  we  popped  the  corn,  and  O,  the 
smell  and  taste!  Who  said  pop  corn 
would  not  taste  as  well  in  July  as  in 
January? 

We  who  live  in  the  country  can  never 
know  what  it  means  to  some  of  the 
young  people,  who  live  in  a  crowd,  to 
have  a  week  or  a  month  of  quietness. 
Father  thinks  vacations  unnecessary  for 
farmer-folk.  Of  course  In*  believes  iu 
little  trips  like  going  to  the  State  or 
County  Fair  for  a  day.  or  if  the  crops 
turn  out  well  he  and  mother  will  go 
down  to  Boston  and  vicinity  to  visit 
some  city  relations,  hut  resting  iu  his  old 
arm  chair  out  under  the  walnut  tree,  or 
on  the  porch  after  the  evening  chores  are 
done,  hearing  the  Summer  sounds  and 
smelling  the  Summer  smells,  this  is  vaca¬ 
tion  enough  for  him.  1  just  love  the  hilly 
pasture  land  and  the  little  pebbly  brooks 
that  flow  from  the  springs,  and  if  I  lived 
in  town  and  wished  for  a  cheap  aud 
quiet  time  I  should  search  out  a  friend 
who  had  a  hilly,  woodsy,  brooky  pas¬ 
ture.  and  rent  or  borrow  a  piece  <>t  it, 
and  “make  me  a  lodge  in  a  quiet  wild¬ 
erness.”  m.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Instant  heat  at  the  touch  of  a  match, 
fires  to  build,  no  ashes  to  empty. 


easily  lifted  out  and 


A  glass  reservoir 

filled  without  soiling  the  hands, 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Large  painted  pearl  hatpins  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sports  hats  at  50  cents.  These 
are  not  worn  with  small  hats,  for  which 
very  pretty  small-headed  pins  of  sterling 
silver  are  appropriate. 

Quaint-looking  candlesticks,  brush 
trays,  cold  cream  jars  and  other  trifles 
for  the  dressing  table  are  seen  in  canary 
yellow  glass.  These  articles  cost  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50. 

.Telly  cups  of  paraffin  paper  cost  from 
12  cents  a  dozen  for  2^-ineh  size  up  to 
34  cents  a  dozen  for  a  large  size.  Of 
course  they  are  only  expected  to  he  used 
once.  We  have  not  tried  them,  but  the 
makers  declare,  jelly  or  marmalade  keeps 
perfectly  in  them.  We  think  it  would 
he  well  to  make  a  test  of  these  Clips.  If 
I  hey  are  satisfactory  their  cheapness 
would  make  them  desirable  in  selling 


Dinner  in  a  jiffy  the  New  Perfection  is 
as  quick  and  convenient  as  a  gas  stove. 


Fuel  cost— six  cents  a  day  for  a  family 
of  six  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  i 
coal  range. 


NEW 

PERFECTION 

Oil/  COOK-STOVES 


Look  for  the  long  blue  chimney 
and  the  triangle  trademark. 

It’s  the  long  blue  chimney  burner 
that  makes  the  New  Perfection 
so  durable  and  dependable.  It 
cuts  half  the  drudgery  out  of  hot 
weather  housekeeping. 

1916  model  New  Perfections 
have  the  patented  reversible 
glass  reservoir,  and  many  other 
improvements.  Some  with  built- 
in  lieat-retaining  ovens. 

Write  for  booklet.  Also  tells  all 
about  the  New  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene  Water  Heater-  hot  water 
whenever  you  want  it  (for  dish 
washing,  laundry  and  bath.) 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.  Y. 
Principal  Offices 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston 


Victrola  IX,  $50 

Other  styles  $15  to  $400 

TJAVING  a  Victrola  Is 
A  A  just  like  having  the 
greatest  singers  in  your 
home. 

It  places  at  your  command  the  most 
famous  artists  of  all  the  world  to  sing 
and  play  for  you  the  music  you  know 
a:  d  like  best. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at 
any  Victor  dealer’s.  Write 
to  ns  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co,  % 

Camden,  N.j.  ft  rVl 
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brown  leather  with  a  special  yietal 
clamp  underneath  for  keeping  them  firm¬ 
ly  in  place.  These  look  like  the  seats 
often  used  on  nice  dining-room  chairs, 
and  would  renovate  a  worn  chair  ad¬ 
mirably. 

The  white  woolen  stocking  fashionable 
English  women  wear  for  golf  and  tennis 
are  now  imported  at  $1  for  plain  or 
ribbed,  and  $1.50  for  the  wide  derby  rib. 

Shirred  round  pillows  covered  with 
sheer  checked  voile,  floss  filled,  are  75 
cents.  The  cool-looking  voile  makes  a 
very  attractive  pillow. 


Homemade  Fireless  Cooker 
The  following  directions  for  making  a 
fireless  cooker  arc  given  in  the  Cornell 
bulletin  on  this  subject,  (Farmhouse  Se¬ 
ries  No.  9.-  Diagram  is  reproduced  from 
this  bulletin. 

A  wooden  box.  a  trunk,  an  iee  box.  a 
galvanized  iron  ash-enn,  and  a  wooden 
candy-bucket  are  among  the  articles  that 
have  been  suoeessfnlly  used  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  a  fireless  cooker.  If  an  ordi- 


IIorlzontAt  section:  A.  rim  of  outer  bucket; 
B,  rim  of  inner  bucket;  C,  collar  for  keeping 
insulator  In  place. 

Longitudinal  section:  A,  outer  bucket ;  I!, 

cushion;  C,  inner  bucket;  I),  food  container;  15, 
insulator. 

nary  box  is  used,  it  should  be  of  heavy 
enough  material  to  permit  the  use  of  good 
hinges  and  fastenings. 

The  inside  container  for  the  food  uten¬ 
sil  may  be  a  bucket  of  agate,  galvanized 
iron,  or  tin.  It  should  have  a  tight  fitting 
cover. 

Ground  cork,  sawdust,  excelsior,  min¬ 
eral  wool,  paper  torn  in  small  pieces  and 
crumpled,  powdered  asbestos,  shavings, 
straw,  hay,  wool,  and  cotton  batting  arc 
commonly  used  as  insulators.  Mineral 
wool  anil  powdered  asbestos  tire  both 
good  insulators  and  have  the  additional 
merit  of  not.  being  inflammable  ;  but  they 
are  harder  to  work  with  than  are  the 
other  materials.  Gloves  should  he  worn 
by  the  person  doing  (be  packing,  and  cure 
should  he  taken  not  to  allow  the  material 
to  enter  the  nose  aud  the  mouth,  fork 
is  light  in  weight  and  has  proved  to  be 
good.  Excelsior  is  good  and  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Sheet,  asbestos  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  bits  proved  to  be  the  best 
weight  for  lining  the  outer  case  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  inner  bucket :  it  is  more  dura¬ 
ble  and  efficient  than  is  the  lighter  weight, 
and  it  can  be  made  to  fit  the  curved  stir- 
faces  more  easily  than  can  the  heavier 
weight. 

1.  Select  a  box,  a  bucket,  or  a  can  of 
suitable  size,  and  line  it  with  sheet  asbes¬ 
tos  of  one-eighth  inch  thickness.  There 
should  be  a  dose-lilting  cover,  and  this, 
too.  should  he  lined  with  sheet  asbestos. 

2.  Select  an  inner  bucket  or  kettle 
with  a  tight-fitting  cover  and  of  such  a 
size  that  there  may  he  a  space  of  at 
least  three  inches  between  the  outer  box 
or  bucket  and  the  inner  bucket.  Cover 
the  outside  of  the  inner  bucket  and  its  lid 
with  sheet  asbestos  of  one-eighth  inch 
thickness. 

o.  l'ack  into  the  bottom  of  the  asbes¬ 
tos-lined  outer  box  or  bucket  n  layer  at 
least  three  inches  deep  of  whatever  non¬ 
conducting  material  is  to  he  used. 

4.  Place  the  asbestos-covered  inner 
bucket  on  the  layer  of  nonconducting 
material  in  the  bottom  of  the  outer  box 
or  bucket,  and  pack  the  space  between  the 
outer  box  or  bucket  and  tin*  inner  bucket 
with  more  of  the  non-conducting  material, 
filling  the  space  to  within  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  inner  bucket. 

5.  Make  a  collar  of  zinc,  cardboard,  or 
sheet  asbestos,  to  cover  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  of  the  insulating  material.  Zinc  is 
good  for  this  purpose  because  it.  does  not 
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tear  with  constant  use  as  do  the  other  ma¬ 
terials.  it  can  ho  washed,  and  it  does  not 
rust.  An  old  piece  of  muslin,  which  can 
bo  washed  frei|uently,  may  instead  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  clean  and  in  its  proper  place. 

(!.  Make  a  cushion  of  such  material  as 
muslin,  which  when  filled  with  the  non¬ 
conducting  material  will  be  at  least  three 
inches  thick  and  will,  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  fit  into  the  space  between  the  top  of 
the  inner  bucket  and  that  of  the  outer  box 
or  bucket.  This  cushion  may  be  made 
by  cutting  out  of  the  material  two  pieces 
of  the  desired  shape,  and  size,  and  putiing 
them  together  with  a  straight,  strip  of  the 
desired  width,  with  extra  allowance  for 
scams. 

The  interior  of  the  tireless  cooker 
should  he  kept,  absolutely  clean.  It 
should  remain  open  for  several  hours 
after  use,  and  it.  should  never  be  tightly 
closed  when  not  in  use.  The  observance 
of  these  precautions  prevents  the  food 
from  acquiring  an  unpleasant  taste  from 
odors  or  remnants  of  food  previously 
cooked. 


A  Homestead  in  Idaho 
Part  II. 

One  inquirer  wished  to  know  about 
marketing  our  produce.  There  is  only 
part  of  the  year  when  we  cun  do  hauling, 
and  then  it.  takes  all  day  to  drive  to  the 
small  town  and  back.  We  could  not  do 
much  with  an  automobile  on  these  roads. 
I  might  have  made  a  glowing  picture, 
telling  you  how  grand  everything  is  here, 
hut  I  want  you  to  see  both  sides,-so  as  not 
to  get  a  one-sided  view.  There  tire  both 
desirable  and  undesirable  points  to  this 
country,  as  I  think  there  are  to  every 
place.  This  is  a  good  fruit  country,  and 
there  are  usually  plenty  of  apples, 
peaches,  prunes  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
raised,  though  once  in  a  few  years  there 
is  a  late  frost  which  hurts  some  of  it. 

I  don’t  think  that  this  is  any  better 
place  to  make  a  fortune  than  anywhere 
else,  hut  we  don’t  have  to  pay  rent,  and 
we  can  raise  a  great  deal  of  what  we  eat, 
and  some  to  sell.  We  have  plenty  of  good 
water  and  fresh  air.  I  remember  one 
time  when  I  lived  iu  a  city  I  was  just 
homesick  to  sec  green  things  growing; 
here  I  can  see  plenty.  Rut  I  don’t  want 
to  make  anyone  discontented  with  his  lot. 
If  you  iiave  ever  so  small  a  place  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  give  it.  up  and  look  for 
a  homestead,  because  maybe  you  can  do 
better  where  you  are.  Ilut  if  you  have  no 
land,  nor  a  good  position,  it,  may  be  time 
to  think  of  getting  some  land,  may  be  a 
homestead,  maybe  a  farm,  maybe  an  acre 
near  a  city  if  you  are  a  good  worker.  I 
would  even  buy  on  the  instalment  plan. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did  to  save  the 
life  of  a  turkey?  Yesterday  morning  one 
of  our  turkeys  was  sick,  would  not  eat, 
wings  drooping  down,  and  looked  real  sick. 
1  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of  lard  with  half  a 
teaspoon ful  of  Epsom  salts,  and  red  pep¬ 
per  size  of  it  grain  of  corn.  When  mixed 
I  caught  the  turkey  and  with  a  spoon  and 
my  lingers  put  it  back  in  her  mouth  as 
far  as  I  could,  then  rubbed  her  throat  so 
it  would  go  down,  and  soon  she  was  look- 
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ing  better.  Before  night  she  was  walk¬ 
ing  around  and  picking  grass,  looked  al 
most  as  well  as  ever,  and  to-day  she  seems 
to  be  quite  well.  I  think  the  trouble 
might,  have  been  that  she  was  fed  too 
much  wheat,  and  having  eaten  it  early  in 
the  morning  did  not  want  grass,  hut  1 
think  turkeys  should  have  plenty  of  grass 
ami  green  things  which  they  like  to  pick, 
and  should  not  be  fed  wheat  till  in  the 
evening. 


We  can  learn  many  tilings  by  accident 
if  we  keep  our  eyes  open,  for  instance,  I 
just  recently  learned  that  peas  will  grow 
and  thrive  when  the  ground  freezes  every 
night.  I  saw  them  growing  in  n  spot  on 
our  garden  where  we  had  thrashed  peas 
last  year.  They  had  been  there  all  Win¬ 
ter  covered  with  hulls,  and  then  came  up 
early  while  the  weather  is  yet  cool  and 
ground  freezing  almost  every  night.  Some 
of  us  were  thinking  that  it.  would  not  be 
much  use  to  make  garden  till  it  should 
get  warmer,  but  there  is  proof  that  peas 
at  least  will  grow.  So  we  are  convinced 
that  we  'can  plant  them  as  early  as  we 
can  work  the  ground,  without  fear  of 
their  rotting  in  the  ground  or  being  killed 
by  freezing.  They  were  the  common  gar¬ 
den  peas;  most,  of  what  we  had  were 
wrinkled,  though  we  had  a  few  of  the 
smooth  kind. 

We  cook  a  little  different  here  from 
what  we  did  in  a  lower  altitude.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  not  use  as  much  butter  in 
making  a  cake,  because  if  we  do  it  will 
fall.  I  knew  a  woman  who  came  directly 
from  the  East  to  the  high  altitude,  and 
when  we  told  her  we  could  not  make 
cakes  so  rich  here,  she  laughed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  us  that  she  could,  and  her 
cake  fell.  Then  it  was  our  time  to  laugh, 
because  she  could  not  believe  it  till  she 
had  tried  it  for  herself.  I  make  bread 
much  softer  here,  and  water  must,  bo 
ben  ted  to  a  higher  degree  before  it.  will 
boil,  and  of  course  other  things  the  same, 
i  just,  obtained  a  new  idea  in  this  line  the 
other  day.  My  sister-in-law,  who  lives 
nearby,  said  she  keeps  the  temperature  in 
her  inClibntor  a  little  high  on  account  of 
the  high  altitude.  She  has  just  taken  off 
two  good  hatches  of  chicks,  so  I  believe 
there  is  something  to  it,  and  I  am  trying 
it  with  our  incubators.  It  is  said  by  some 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  many 
more  chickens  are  raised  in  the  East  than 
in  the  Middle  West,  where  the.  altitude  is 
high.  May  be  this  is  the  secret  in  the 
hatching;  just  keep  the  temperature  in 
the  incubator  about  one  or  1*4  degree 
higher  than  if  in  a  lower  altitude.  It  is 
a  sure  thing  the  altitude  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  some  ways.  G.  A.  Q. 
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PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 


6 


POUNDS  H  00 


Delivered  Free 

within  300  miles 
(10c.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you 
money  to  the  goods. 


1 


prefer 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


C/\  C  r*  C  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
V/  I  r  Cl  C  TO  CONSUMER 

I*‘lvr  pounds  of  the  bout,  coffee  you  over  drank,  sent,  on 
absolute  uiid  uiieontliUomd  FREE  TRIAL  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  If  you  like  II — u,.l.li  mpr  to 
pny  if  you  don't.  WrUo  tor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Fresh  Broken  Crackers  %i’1?o1,wRl^l‘en,oolc*0? 


order. 


tj  a  8  It  with 

NEW  ENGLAN0  BISCUIT  CO  ,  Worcester.  Mass. 


Gash 

for 

WE  BAY  THE  HIGHEST  PRICKS 

Old  Rubber,  Metals,  Rags 

auto  tiros,  old  hoot*,  wrap  copper,  brass,  lead. 

•  I7«i,  old  tops,  rays,  burlap,  old  buy*,  furs,  hubs 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Ship  nl  onesr—nnu  tfUnufily— Sottd  for  pries  h.nl 

Hudson  Supply  &  Mtg.  Co.,  Bayonnc,N.  J. 

Your 

Junk 

Women  Agents  Wanted 

Sell  “Quality**  iiiudc-to-ovdcr  Raincoat*.  Ex- 
pci  ii  iUM*  mo  ni  ci'iHiuy.  You  tuku  orders — wo 
deliver,  saving  over  one-half  your  time,  but 
you  make  full  profits— a  very  n.|  f  edetive  prop¬ 
osition.  You  need  not  give  up  your  other  line, 
hut  you  probably  will.  Samples,  instructions 
and  territory  tree.  Men  agents  also  accepted- 

The  NEW  LONDON  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  E.  New  London, Ohio 


Everybody,  from  Dad 
Down, Gets  BetterWear, 
Comfort  and  Looks 


No  matter  whether  it’s  Dad,  who 
plays  havoc  with  socks — mother  and 
the  girls  who  want  good-looking 
hosiery — or  the  children  who  require 
sturdy,  wear-proof  stockings, Durable 
Durham  Hosiery  will  give  everybody 
better  wear.  Durable  Durham  Ho¬ 
siery  is  made  strongest  where  the 
wear  is  hardest.  The  heels,  soles  and 
toes  are  heavily  reinforced  and  the 
tops  are  knit  on  securely.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  hose  lias  triple r ei n forced  knees 
that  make  them  wear  and  tear-proof. 

DURABLE . 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AMP  CHILDREN 

is  backed  by  an  unlimited  guarantee  to 
assure  satisfaction.  Mothers,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  chance  to  cut  down  darning 
and  knitting,  by  buying  this  high  quality 
hosiery  that  sells  for  the  low  cost  of  10,  15 
and  25  cents.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
tell  him  to  stock  it 


Durham 
Hosiery  Mills, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


For  your  better-than-every~ 
day  zoear,  buy  Durable  Durham 
Mercerized  25 -cent  Hosiery. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Hog  Cholera  in  Massachusetts 
Part  III. 

Statistics  of  Treatment. — A  few  of 
our  statistics  for  last  year  may  prove 
of  interest.  In  approximately  250  herds 
which  were  infected,  the  animals  were 
divided  into  two  classes:  first,  sick  ani¬ 
mals  showing  clinical  symptoms,  or  tem¬ 
perature  over  104 ;  and  secondly,  ap¬ 
parently  well  animals  in  these  infected 
herds.  In  these  herds,  approximately 
7,000  head  of  swine  had  died  without 
treatment  previous  to  our  assuming  con¬ 
trol.  The  remainder  of  the  sick  animals, 
10,300  in  number,  were  given  the  “serum 
only"  treatment.  Of  this  number,  all 
lived  except  718,  or  7%.  The  remainder, 
which  constituted  the  apparently  well 
animals,  were  given  the  simultaneous 
treatment.  There  were  5.820  such  treat¬ 
ments.  Of  this  number,  only  70,  or  2.2%, 
died.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
usual  mortality  where  serum  treatment 
is  not  carried  out,  which  varies  from  85 
to  100%. 

Lessening  Disease. — In  00%  of  these 
herds  the  losses  of  young  pigs  had  var¬ 
ied  from  50  to  more  than  a  thousand 
yearly,  and  the  owners  considered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expect  these  losses.  The  treat¬ 
ment  has  now  been  carried  out.  in  some 
of  these  herds  for  two  years,  and  during 
both  years  practically  the  entire  number 
of  young  pigs  horn  has  been  raised  with¬ 
out  any  losses  from  cholera.  It  must  he 
realized  that  the  treatment  was  being  put 
to  a  severe  test  under  the  conditions  of 
all  animals  being  garbage  fed.  and 
cholera  having  existed  in  the  herds  from 
five  to  20  years.  Where  the  treatment 
has  been  used  as  a  preventive,  and  no 
cholera  existed  at  time  of  treatment,  only 
one  out  of  approximately  0,000  animals 
treated  has  died  with  hog  cholera  follow¬ 
ing  the  treatment.  This  illustrates  the 
fact  that  when  properly  tested  serum  and 
virus  is  used  under  proper  restrictions 
by  trained  men.  the  danger  from  the 
simultaneous  immunization  is  practically 
nil,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing  that  if  we  are  to  stop  the  spread  of 
hog  cholera  by  the  simultaneous  treat¬ 
ment,  the  States  which  are  not  restrict¬ 
ing  the  use  of  serum  and  virus,  and  are 
not  testing  the  same  after  delivery,  must 
adopt  restrictions  a  little  nearer  those 
which  are  in  vogue  in  this  State. 

Conditions  Govern  Control. — I 
would  like  it  distinctly  understood  that 
I  do  not  maintain  that  the  policy  ad¬ 
vocated  here  and  followed  by  the  State 
of  .Massachusetts  is  the  policy  which 
should  be  carried  out.  in  all  States.  Lo¬ 
cal  conditions  must  always  govern  the 
plan  for  control,  and  while  the  promis¬ 
cuous  simultaneous  treatment  is  advis¬ 
able  in  Massachusetts,  due  to  the  almost 
universal  feeding  of  garbage,  the  close 
proximity  of  piggeries  to  each  other,  and 
the  fact  that  practically  all  swine  are  ex¬ 
posed  swine,  this  would  not  apply  to  some 
States  where  whole  territories  larger 
than  our  State  are  free  from  the  disease. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  unless  the  use 
of  serum  and  virus  becomes  restricted, 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
authorities,  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
there  will  be  no  territory  which  is  not 
infected. 

Methods  for  Farmers. — Wo  offer  the 
following  general  routine  as  the  best  meth¬ 
od  for  farmers  throughout  the  State  to 
follow  as  regards  hog  cholera  :  To  have  the 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  immun¬ 
ize  by  the  simultaneous  method  all  of 
their  swine  above  40  pounds  weight. 
These  animals  are  then  permanently  im¬ 
mune.  The  pigs  from  sows  so  immun¬ 
ized  will  be  immune  while  nursing.  At 
weaning  time,  these  pigs  should  be  given 
a  small  amount  of  serum,  which  will 
usually  protect  them  until  they  are 
twelve  weeks  old.  At  this  time,  they  can 
he  given  the  simultaneous  treatment  at 
the  least  expense,  and  the  immunity  will 
he  permanent.  This  is  done  with  the 
idea  that  the  owner  is  going  to  continue 
the  work  and  keep  all  swine  immunized 
as  they  may  he  purchased  or  born. 

Care  and  Quarantine. — In  closing, 
I  would  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  those 
of  you  who  do  not  immunize  your  swine. 
Do  not  purchase  pigs  from -large  pigger¬ 
ies  which  do  not  immunize  their  swine. 
You  can  purchase  animals  from  other 


piggeries  just  as  large  and  just  as  good 
which  are  immunized  when  you  buy 
them.  The  men  who  are  doing  this  should 
have  your  support,  and  iu  addition  you 
are  protecting  your  own  interests  in  act¬ 
ing  in  this  manner.  Make  it  a  practice 
to  quarantine  on  your  own  premises  all 
new  swine  for  at  least  30  days  before 
they  are  placed  with  your  herd,  and 
lastly,  insist  that  all  animals,  regardless 
of  where  they  come  from,  be  thoroughly 
dipped  in  a  good  antiseptic  solution  the 
last  thing  before  they  are  put  into  the 
herd.  This  will  prevent  a  large  amount 
of  trouble,  and  may  save  yon  many  dol¬ 
lars.  The  serum  treatment  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of 
swine  owners  who  see  the  value  of  this 
treatment,  to  make  it  compulsory.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  State  Livestock  San- 


Administering  Hog  Cholera  Serum 


ifcary  authorities  to  do  their  share  in 
helping  the  farmer  prevent  the  hundred 
million  dollar  loss  which  is  the  yearly 
toll  of  this  disease.  Some  there  are  who 
boast  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  need 
to  immunize  their  swine  even  though 
they  have  the  disease  iu  their  herd,  and  it 
is  these  men  more  than  any  others,  who 
make  others  pay  the  heavy  loss  which  is 
the  toll  demanded  for  the  right  of  nur 
independence  in  refusing  to  immunize 
swine.  If  all  the  swine  in  this  State 
were  immunized  by  the  simultaneous 
treatment  for  the  period  of  a  few  years, 
the  disease  would  die  out  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  for  want  of  susceptible  animals  on 
which  to  propogate  itself,  and  this  fright¬ 
ful  loss  would  be  stopped- 

EDWARD  A.  CAHILL. 

Director  Mass.  Ilog  Cholera  Division. 


Sheep  vs.  Dairies 

A  year’s  reading  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  lets 
one  feel  the  pulse  of  all  the  Fast  and 
quite  a  bit  of  the  West.  The  social,  finan¬ 
cial.  educational  and  esthetic  beat  is 
measured,  and  the  comforts  and  trials 
learned.  I  notice  the  market  troubles  of 
dairymen,  and  the  milk  business  must  be 
an  incubus  to  some  of  them.  I  have  been 
iu  most  of  the  New  York  counties,  and 
have  seen  the  toiling  to  get  the  fluid  for 
shipment,  cheese  factories  and  butter. 
Living  here  in  Central  Ohio,  where  there 
are  hut  enough  cows  to  make  the  owners 
independent  of  milk  troubles,  how  I  pity 
the  men  farther  east,  between  the  servi-. 
tude  of  the  cows  and  the  people  who  set 
the  prices,  and  I  take  it  that  the  “two 
blade"  theory  has  been  worked  too  hard 
in  the  industry.  Perhaps  some  take 
pleasure  in  the  work,  but  I  believe  it  is 
generally  followed  from  inheritance,  cus¬ 
tom  or  the  neglect  to  study  out  some¬ 
thing  easier.  I  want  to  talk  to  them,  es¬ 
pecially  the  younger  men  who  might  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  , 

There  is  a  line  which  can  1»e  taken  that 
will  bring  comfort,  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  not  overworked.  It 
will  not  call  for  labor  at  untimely  hours, 
a  seven  days  in  the  week  slavery,  the  con¬ 
tinual  fight  for  cleanliness,  the  purchase 
of  foreign  feeds  at  long  prices,  and  it  is 
the  first  animal  industry  on  record:  Ilills, 
valleys,  and  spring  runs  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  are  ideal  places  for  sheep.  There 


the  gentle  animals  could  roam,  daintily  1 
cropping  the  weeds,  briars  and  grasses, 
or  lie  on  the  high  places  with  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  delight  to  their  owners. 

There  are  ups  and  downs  in  every  line 
of  farm  effort,  and  the  up  in  the  sheep 
interest  now  should  attract  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  dairy  toilers.  There  have 
been  dark  days  for  sheep  men.  and  breed¬ 
ers  went  into  bankruptcy,  while  wool  and 
mutton  men  became  discouraged  and 
sent  their  sheep  to  the  shambles,  or  let 
them  perish  from  neglect,  and  ailments. 
These  days  were  dark  for  others  also,  but 
the  men  who  hung  on  in  any  line  were 
ready  for  the  turn.  We  have  seen  dis¬ 
couraged  men  sell  valuable  sheep  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  head,  and  come  hack  with 
poorer  ones  at  several  times  that,  besides, 
the  men  ivho  stayed  made  as  much  as 
they  could  with  other  kinds  of  animals. 

I  recall  a  year  that  our  wool  brought 
but  12  cents,  and  we  sold  a  splendid 
horse,  one  which  would  bring  .$300  in  any 
market  now,  for  $49 ;  hogs  were  three 
cents,  big  beeves  314,  and  wheat  less  than 
half  a  dollar.  Sheep  are  always  as  good 
property  as  any  other  stock,  and  there 
should  be  enough  of  them  to  clothe  the 
whole  people,  instead  of  a  large  "majority 
wearing  foreign  wools  and  many  wearing 
shoddy.  Sheep  men  want  their  ranks  in¬ 
creased  until  there  is  a  census  worthy  of 
the  respect  of  politicians  who  have  ignored 
our  interests  and  let  the  imports  of 
shoddy  increase  several  thousand  per 
cent  in  the  past  20  years.  In  fact  it  has 
increased  to  the  limit  of  the  refuse  wooleu 
rags  of  the  world.  “Free  and  inde¬ 
pendent”  citizens  of  the  United  States 
wear  them. 

Dairies,  fertilizers,  feeds,  food,  eggs, 
and  everything  bought  and  sold  is  in¬ 
spected,  licensed  or  controlled  except  the 
trash  that  falls  off  the  outside  of  clothes 
nr  the  “mouse  nests"  that  accumulate  in¬ 
side  the  lining,  and  while  everybody  needs 
woolens  all  hut  exports  are  the  victims 
of  fraud.  There  is  an  argument  to  show 
why  we  should  have  more  sheep,  and  on 
the  other  hand  no  soil  owner  can  make 
a  mistake  in  carrying  some.  They  are 
good  for  fillers  if  nothing  else.  Many 
should  make  them  a  specialty.  Cattle 
and  hogs  call  for  bone  labor  to  grow  feed, 
while  sheep  gather  most  of  their  own. 
Cattle  have  big  mouths,  bread  baskets  and 
hoofs,  and  hogs  need  cash  feed,  while 
they  muss  up  everything  they  get  to.  The 
difference  between  sheep  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  is  the  difference  between  tranquility 
and  streuuosity.  Sheep  make  fewer  de- 


KANT-SUK”  WEANER— safe,  hu- 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAGNER  SPEC! ALEV  CO.,  Dept.  M.,  Burlington  WIs. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  up:  heifers,  $50  and  up.  All 
register  ed.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldo..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


sau-Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  Bulls  onc^'S 

Registered  stock.  L.  <i.  FORBES,  Manbassel,  L.  I. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation,  I  will  sell 
thirty  head  high  quality  Registered  Jersey  cows,  all 
regular  breeders,  and  tested  yearly  for  tuberculosis. 
Prices  low.  Write  or  come  and  see  thorn,  diaries 
G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


fiuorncpu  Rni I  fla Ivpxi — Registered.  Excellent  breed- 

uuernsey  duii  uaives  ing,  From  3 1«  10  months  nid. 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  $110  up.  M.  J.  GRIMFS  8  BRO.,  Caiawissa.  Penna. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys— Registered  Bull  Calves 

Sire,  Clairvoyant's  Sequel.  Yoenian's  Waldorf.  2 
years  old ;  abort  markings. Sire. Yoernnn’sTving  oftho 
May.  Prices  Low.  WALDORF  FARM,  North  Chatham.  N  Y. 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Lungivalur  dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pinebtirst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Sunnyside  Stock  Farm  .  ltlegelaville,  Pa. 


SALE—  FifteenHigh  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

age  two  to  seven,  nil  milking.  One  pure  bred  year¬ 
ling  bull.  All  large  size  and  uleely  marked.  Sold 
subject  to  tuberculin  test  to  meet  requirements  of 
cevtided  dairies.  Price,  attractive,  Address 

II.  L.  TAYl.OR,  No  15  Chambers  St.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Up 

rout-  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
HULL  and  enjoy  t,he  pronts. 

Write  for  literature 

1UFRNSEY  CLUB.  Bex  R.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


will 

Insure  Your  Live  Stock 

AGAINST 

Parasites  and  Disease. 

KILLS  LICE,  MITES  and  FLEAS. 

FOR  SCRATCHES. WOUNDS.  SCAB, 
and  COMMON  SKIN  TROUBLES. 

Prevent*  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiment*  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a 
2V%%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  I  will  kill 
virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5  minute* 
by  contact. 

We  will  send  Free  Booklet*  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry, 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH. 


KRESO  DIPN?I 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 
CATTLE 

Holstein  owners  partners  in  prosperity. 
Daring  tie?  lineal  year  ending  April  30.  1UI5. 
134,4311  eo t. denies  of  registration  of  pedigrees 
vrrro  issued  hy  the  llolsleiu-i'riosian  Associa¬ 
tion,  producing  a  gross  revenue  of  $130,814.  To 
the  thoughtful  student  of  facts  this  great 
Yolnino  of  business,  of  but  one  department  of 
this  Association,  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
fli.hniuistvatioc  of  its  affairs  has  hoen  aide  and 
Sound.  The  owner  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
is  a  partner  in  ad  the  benefits  accruing  from  this 
progress iv*  luutuigoiuum.  of  the  affairs  of  the 
most  profitable  of  dairy  breeds.  Investigate  the 
log  ■'  Black-ami  Wldto;." 

Send  for  FREE  l  Hunt  rated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  HoUtcin- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Soc’y,  Box  105.  Brnttleboro.Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
yonrorder  now  for  %  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  flh  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5  todcliver  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  12  registered  lielfers,  ?139 
each.  11  registered  Iieifer  reives, 
<100  each.  Registered  bulls,  $25 
up.  2  carloads  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  and  Korkshlre  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tully.N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

extra,  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  (ill  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  pleaso  you.  Price  SS75  to 
per  bead. 

large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  Price  $i(>5 
to  $7 5  per  bead.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  l’orSoO. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON.  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

00  Cows  just  fresh,  t  he  kind  that  Mil  the 
pail,  coinc  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  t.o  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  ext  ra  good  breeding, 

25  Heifer  calves  fen  days  old,  all  sirud 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  broil  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  cal  ves,  heifers  and  cows. No  hi  tiff— went  ust  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Slock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


}|  ft  I  ^TF!HK~K,'e0li  "P.  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 
nuw  I  tlllw  ar0  i)m  most  expensive.  Wn  offer 
registered  sous  of  a  35.01  ill.  sire,  A.  I{.  <  >.  darns,  at 
$125.  easy  payments,  farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Bend  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDA LIS  1ARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffo?I£,eYui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenaimr  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves~^%f^ $ 

King  Quality  Abbokork.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N  Y. 
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mands  on  lmman.  physical,  mental-  and 
financial  resources,  and  while  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  eating  high-priced  feed,  tramping 
or  rooting  the  life  out  of  the  ground, 
they  are  somewhere  about  the  [dace  at¬ 
tending  quietly  to  their  own  business. 

We  want  Americans  to  wear  good 
American  wool,  to  be  associated  in  in¬ 
terest  with  our  soil  owners  instead  of 
with  foreign  junkmen  who  gather  the 
rags  discarded  by  paupers.  It  would  be 
quite  a  let-up  to  a  dairyman  who  must 
buy  cargoes  of  meals,  on  which  innum¬ 
erable  men  have  had  profits,  to  have 
some  animals  that  would  work  for  their 
own  feed  most  of  the  year,  and  if  one  of 
them  awakened  tired,  say  on  the  early 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  help  had 
not  shown  up  from  the  previous  night, 
what  solid  comfort  it  would  be  to  think 
the  sheep  were  eating  grass,  and  what 
satisfaction  to  turn  over  and  drop  off  to 
sleep  again !  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio.  f 

Bringing  Up  Colt  on  Bottle 

My  mare — eight  years  old — gave  birth 
to  a  cult  day  before  yesterday.  It  had  no 
milk  and  would  not  let  the  colt  suck.  We 
milked  the  mare  yesterday  but  got  in  two 
milkings  not  more  than  a  little  over  a 
pint  of  milk.  We  will,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  milk  the  marc  and.  at  the  same 
time,  try  to  make  her  take  the  colt.  The 
mare  is  in  very  good  condition. 

Could  you  recommend  method  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  colts  on  the  bottle?  w.  w. 

Maryland. 

In  case  a  mare  dies  or  has  no  milk  the 
foal  may  he  raised  on  cows’  milk,  if  the 
attendant  conducts  the  work  patiently 
and  intelligently  Choose  the  milk  of  a 
cow  that  has  recently  calved,  preferably 
one  which  gives  milk  Tow  in  butter-fat,  for 
mares’  milk  while  rich  in  sugar,  is  poor 
in  fat.  Sweeten  the  milk  with  molasses 
or  sugar  and  dilute  with  warm  water. 
Give  a  little  of  this  prepared  milk  at 
short  intervals  from  a  scalded  nursing 
bottle  and  large  rubber  nipple.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  bottle  and  nipple  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  Add  an  ouuee  of  lime  water 
to  each  pint  of  the  prepared  milk  and 
allow  half  a  cupful  once  an  hour  as  first. 

As  the  foal  grows,  gradually  increase 
the  amount  of  milk  fed  and  lengthen  the 
intervals  between  meals.  In  a  few  days 
food  may  he  given  six  times  a  day  and, 
later,  four  times  daily.  The  foal  will 
soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail,  if  allowed 
to  suck  the  attendant's  fingers  at,  first. 

Until  the  bowels  move  freely,  give  rec¬ 
tal  injections  night  and  morning.  If  the 
foal  scours  at  any  time  give  two  to  four 
tahlespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil 
and  pure  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk, 
and  stop  feeding  milk  for  two  or  three 
meals,  allowing  sweetened  warm  water 
and  lime  water  instead.  Let  the  foal  lick 
oatmeal  as  soon  as  it  will  eat  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  amount  and  add  wheat 
bran.  In  five  or  six  weeks  some  sweet, 
skim-milk  may  be  given  and  the  amount 
gradually  increased  daily  until,  in  three 
months  or  so,  it  may  be  given  freely  three 
times  a  day  in  place  of  new  milk.  The 
foal  at  this  age  also  will  be  eating  freely 
of  grass,  grain  and  bran. 

At  all  times  supply  pure  cold  drinking 
water.  Let  the  foal  run  out  in  a  lot  or 
grass  paddock  for  exercise.  Accustom  it 
to  be  handled  daily.  Feed  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  nutritious  food  often,  keeping  all 
feeding  utensils  clean,  and  the.  foal  should 
thrive  and  develop  well.  Remember  that 
a  colt  should  at  all  times  bo  adequately 
fed  so  as  to  develop  it  perfectly.  Practi¬ 
cally  half  of  the  full  weight  of  a  horse  is 
gained  during  the  first  12  months  of  its 
life.  If  stunted  during  this  period  the 
colt  never  develops  properly;  it  therefore 
pays  to  feed  generously.  A.  s.  A. 

Handling  the  Brood  Sow 

Pigs  will  always  do  best  on  pasture 
supplemented  with  grain.  When  we  do 
not  have  pasture  we  feed  pigs  Alfalfa  hay 
in  racks  as  much  as  they  want.  During 
gestation — until  about  three  days  before 
and  after  farrowing — we  food  a  mixture 
of  400  pounds  cornmeal,  300  pounds 
middlings,  50  pounds  ground  oats.  50 
pounds  tankage,  50  pounds  bran.  50 
pounds  oilmeal,  10  pounds  bonemeal  and 
10  pounds  salt.  We  feed  skim-milk  and 
garbage  when  we  have  it.  At  fan-ow¬ 
ing  time  we  feed  a  mixture  of  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  25  lbs.  oilmeal  and  25  lbs.  tank¬ 
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age.  On  farrowing  day  we  give  a  warm 
bran  mash  with  a  handful  of  oil  meal  in 
it.  We  nip  ofi'  the  eight  long  teeth  in  the 
little  pigs  the  day  they  are  born.  We  do 
not  feed  much  bran,  except  at  fan-owing 
time,  and  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  pig 
feed  in  quantity. 

Little  pigs  should  have  all  opportunity 
for  running  out  for  exercise  at  all  times 
they  wish.  When  the  little  pigs  are  10 
days  old  wo  put  four  sows  iu  a  one-half- 
acre  pasture  lot  in  two  A-shnped  colony 
houses,  and  give  them  tankage,  corn  anil 
middlings  in  a  self-feeder.  Charcoal,  salt 
and  wood  ashes  also  as  a  conditioner. 

Long  Island.  morell  smith. 


/v  Fays  I  he 

Ureen  Freight  & 

Buyers  rare 

offers  more  Stallions  or  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  84U.UU0  Champion 
CARNOT  (66680)  than  docs  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Percliurons.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
f  Great.  1  ’  rices  ri  ght.  Terms  to  so  i  t. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middle-Held.  Ohio  It.  It.  Station, 
East  (1 1 well  U.  on  I’cimti.  K.  R. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Organize 

The  Ayrshire  breeders  of  Allegany 
County,  A.  Y.,  have  organized  a  County 
Ayrshire  Chib,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  President.  Frank  It.  Utter,  Friend¬ 
ship;  vice-president.  ,T.  .1.  Canfield, 

Friendship:  secretary-treasurer,  I.  D. 
Karr,  Almond.  A  field  day  was  held  on 
May  2d  on  the  farm  of  Karr  &  Son,  with 
a  good  attendance.  A  pieuic  will  be  held 
in  August,  with  an  auction  sale  of  young 
stock.  There  are  about  50  breeders  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  c-ounty,  represent¬ 
ing  about.  1 ,000  head.  These  men  intend 
to  advertise  their  stock,  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  move  all  around. 


sALE-ATeam  of  Good,  Young,  Serviceable  MULES 

Andress,  BEACON  FARM,  Nor l.hport,  N.  Y. 


'  Guaranteed  Capacity 

WE  build  Sturges  Cans  to  be  mor 

tnilrt  ilicf  rtr\r\r\  nrvnln.'M/.- 


SWINE 


DUROC  PIGS 


-S16  pair.  Farm  for  sale 

SERENOO  WFEKS.OeGralf,  0 


CIIKLDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pics  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  K.  BA  RISES,  Ox  ford,  N'.Y’ . 


50  Chiiroli  SI. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  Of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


A  Silage  Table 

The  following  is  given  by  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station : 

Table  for  showing  relationship  between 
the  radius  and  the  height  of  a  silo  per  ton 
capacity  of  silage. 

Note:  One  cu.  ft.  of  silage  weighs  ap¬ 
proximately  40  lbs. 

Depth  of 

Radius  of  silo  silage  per  ton 

(to  nearest  y2  in.) 

4  ft.  12  inches 

5  ft.  7 inches 

6  ft.  inches 

7  ft.  4  inches 

$  ft.  3  inches 

For  example:  Suppose  a  silo  with  a 

7-foot  inside  radius  contained  silage  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet,  or  120  inches.  It  would 
contain  120-:— 1,  or  30  tons  of  silage. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIIAV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
I1’.  D.  No  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Rfiffis'fp.rp.d  fl  I  G  ’c  6  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large 
negisiereu  u.  i.  u.  s  honithy,  stot.k.  Sativ 

faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander,  Harriman.  N  Y. 


PFDIfiRFFn  c-  WHITE  flN0  0  '•  C.  SWINE,  Brood  sows 

i  LUiuiiLLU  service  boars  and  pigs.  Reg.  Free 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  l.  Van  Horn.  Prop-.  Troy.  Pa 

RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  GhpriprWhifpQ  Service  boars 
REGISTERED  VI  [IBS  ICT  *1  ll  UBS  a,)(|  gibs  brptl 

to  son  of  “  Wildwood  Prince  “  No.  28531.  stone  nidge,  n  y 

Chester  Whites  and  Guernseys  £'!  "f,®8 

ELMER  II  WHISLER,  Twin  Brnnk  farm.  Newville.  Penn'a 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


one-half  thorobred.  Sturdy,  promising  youngsters, 
five  weeks  old.  Price,  $-1  each. 

Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Bramlreth  Lake,  N.Y 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


"  h'ood  sows.  Registration 

J.  D.  shelmidinc  Ar.  Sons,  Lorraine,  N,  \r. 


A/T1MI7  choice  March  and 

F  V  II ’I  H.  April  pigs,  pairs  and 
.  trios  no  akin,  »t 

Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Monroe,  Mich 


Farmers’  prices 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


O  I  fl  ’ C  Choice  service  hoars  and  gilts 

VP.  I.  V*.  »  $25.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


Soy  Beans  for  Fodder 

The  Connection!  Experiment  Station 
urges  farmers  iu  that  State  and  through 
New  England  to  grow  Soy  beans  as  a 
fodder  crop.  They  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  this  plant,  especially  when 
mixed  with  corn  in  the  silo.  They  advise 
the  following  varieties:  Ilollybrook,  Me¬ 
dium  Green,  and  Ito  San.  These  yield 
well,  the  seed  is  not  expensive  and  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  climate.  The  Soy 
beaus  may  he  grown  separately  and 
mixed  with  the  corn  at  the  cutter,  or  the 
two  seeds  may  be  grown  together.  In 
the  latter  case  one  part  of  So.v  bonus  by 
measure  will  be  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  corn,  and  dropped  out  of  the  corn 
planter  in  this  proportion.  It  is  better 
to  sow  the  two  seeds  together  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  corn  is  up  and 
then  drop  the  Soy  beans.  If.  is  better 
to  use  lime  with  them,  although  they 
will  grow  fairly  well  without  it.  Inocula¬ 
tion  is  needed  when  the  Soy  beans  are 
grown  for  the  first  time,  hut  after  the 
crop  is  grown  two  years  in  succession  no 
further  inoculation  will  he  needed. 


REGISTERED 

Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale 

B  C.  PERRY  •  R.  T>.  3,  Wellsvu.i.k.  N.  V. 


TUNHYTn  wjy  Chester  White  Pigs  at  Spruce  Farm 

Old  slock  alt  sold  and  offer  balance  of  Spring  pigs, 
now  twelve  weeks  old:  one  boar,  a  beauty,  $13;  five 
sows,  $12  each:  four  sows,  $10  each,  The  quality  is 
high.  Do  not  tie  deceived  by  the  low  price.  This 
is  the  last  t-hance  and  I  register  free. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Yorkshire  Pigs 


Seventy  selected  fall  hoars,  weighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  fat,  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Sired  by  thousand  pound  hoars.  You 
Punnnt  buy  bigger  or  better  Ones.  Send  for  list. 

H.C.&  II.  It.  llarpentling.Box  IS.  Dundee, N.Y'. 


Some  extra  good  boars.  Mature  Parent  Stock 
of  Proven  Merit.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

Hubert  Crampton  Barton,  South  Amherst,  Mass 


Berkshire  andO .  f.  C.  Swine 

We  offer  for  sale  one  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breeds.  Good  individuals:  excellent  breed¬ 
ing:  satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

TARBKLL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


t  —The  New  York  Fanners’ 

LdHesnires  h,-,e  w°  "av?, so,"° ve,y 

v~^  1UJUU  nice  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  fur 
?  delivery.  For  particulars  address  TheOepart- 


Waldorf  Berkshires 

of  April,  1015,  farrow.  Spring  pigs  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  all  pure  bred,  WAIUUKF  FARM.Nurlh  Chatham, N  Y. 


Sim  11. . .  . , . . . . . . . 

inent  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  ii.  Y 


New  Jersey  Dairy  Law 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
passed  a  new  law  covering  the  weighing, 
testing  and  purchase  of  milk  and  cream, 
under  which  all  glassware  used  in  test¬ 
ing  milk  on  a  hutterfnt  basis  must  he  in¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  the  State  Kx- 
periment  Station.  Anyone  making  such 
tests  must  first  pass  an  examination  and 
secure  11  license  from  the  State  Kxperi- 
ment  Station,  and  this  license  may  be  re¬ 
voked  in  cases  of  incorapetency  or  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  Fraudulent,  tests  or 
weights  are  prohibited.  The  L’xperiment 
Station  has  the  power  to  inspect  prem¬ 
ises.  books  and  records  where  cream  is 
purchased  on  a  butterfnt  basis,  and  may 
also  inspect  composite  samples  of  milk 
or  cream,  which  are  to  he  kept,  for  at 
least  10  days.  Fines  of  $100  for  the 
first  offense  and  $200  fo  reach  subse¬ 
quent  offense,  are  fixed  for  violation  of 
this  law,  which  goes  into  effect  Sept.  1. 


Nicely  Marked  Japanese  Spaniels 


\V.  J,  TABER 
Millbrook.New  York 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLGVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y 


-Dogs  and  pups  for  sale 

HUGH  HOLAHAN.  Liuwood,  N.  J. 


AIREDALES 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

sired  by  sou  of  Champion  Soudan  Xvyiveller.  Oae 
litter  sired  by  York  Master  Key.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  EKAN’K.  MEAD,  Aineniu,  N.  Y. 


Gills  to  Farrow  in  August^?,* 

jfY^wkraoai"ch  V  ApSi££i^ktoc”<SE: 


FOR  SALE.  P  rices  reasonable, 

EDW.  BENJAMIN.  Chester,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIES  I 

$10  and  $7.  Mina  Etlgerly,  Route  4.  Pittsfield. 


lumo  RWIYIO  Also  Mule,  t  oo  t  Hogs. 

.  .  Write  for  literature  and  prices 

to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.  T.  S.  B.  Assn. ,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


saPe— Beautiful  White  Collie  Puppies 


Z.  lngersoll 
Stratford.  Conn. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

TWO  to  8  MONTHS  old.  Dam's  carry  50$  of  the  Blood 
of  Langwater  Dorothy  781  lbs.  Fat;  16.000  lhs.  milk. 

S.  \V.  TOWNSEND  .  C’oc-hranville,  Pa. 


rOII  IF  PUP1*-' The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

rurij  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Slav  IS.  Milk  cows  average 
$35;  choice  cows  $00;  beef  cattle 
foot.  Dairy  milk  35c  per  qt. ;  or 
milk  $1.50  per  cwt. ;  butter  38c*  1 
country  butter  28c.  Potatoes  ; 
90c  per  hu. ;  apples  10  (o  45c; 
$1 :  tomatoes  30c;  cabbage  5c  per 
wheat  $1.07:  rye  05c;  corn  70c 
35c ;  flour  $5.20  per  bbl. ;  eggi 
chickens  10c  lb.  j.  ; 

Millerstown,  Pa. 


The  “ONt  MAN"  OoK 

SO  BRAVE  Owt  Allies  and  German*  him  In  Lr*i«chnn  :  A  PINE  IIITNTER 

otart"!™  hL??  sm .  KfJOl  n  r'oMf  -  if  v?  ft *  V'”>v:  MATCHLESS  WATCHDOG! 
M ( 1ST  I :K l  l M V a  K  e  N| v  vP-.-  i ■  ^  fo rUi » u I-  hour,  otMl  r,>f  year  children; 

rviUol  I  K_  r  1 1  *  •* Vh.i  1 f.NT,  hmoi  bltWj  ciTiiiiiif  upward  ot  ?200  D**r  year 

Pupp.es,  grown  clogs,  bred  bile h  tor  sal*,  l;Ksr  KI.MimN  AMkKUTa  Sm 
\Krflyf  I  3lock’  You  a  booklet  find  a  Taw  ref 

cpp'cist  Art  delivety.  upright  «li;nlfiiK  ituarxnUnM.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  5TUD. 


Roy  In.  WESTON,  X.  J 


SHARPLES  “KT  SEPARATOR 

makes  three  cows  earn  more  for  you  than  four  cows  without  it. 
And  it  will  save  from  7  to  13  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  yearly 
that  every  other  separator  loses  through  imperfect  separation. 
Still  it  is  simpler,  easier  washed  and  easier  kept  clean  than 
any  other  separator  no  discs ,  no  oil  holes,  no  high  lifting. 
It’s  truly  a  woman’s  separator.  Ask  for  catalog,  “  Velvet ” 
for  Dairymen,  and  see  your  dealer  as  well. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Shorthorns,  Harrison  County  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
June  10. 

Shorthorns.  S.  S.  Spangler,  Milan, 
Mo..  June  15-16. 

Shorthorns,  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  June  29. 

Shorthorns.  Sauk  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Baraboo,  Wis„ 
Nov.  3. 


yjonde/'/j 

FEED 


June  10,  1910. 


New  England  Notes 


r  For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor* 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


™  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  eany  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  COO  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  Similar  low  prices 

aud  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 

You  cun  have  90  days  FREE  trial  an  dser  for  yourrelf 
how  easily  one  of  these  Wlndit  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  alone-  ref  «...  ™8rs 
sldeof  any  top«rator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  (Ij  /r  |  j 

If  not  yon  can  return  it  at  our  ciponre  ond  we  will  f  -i:  s  1 

refund  your  «  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  Charges  ||gj 

both  ways,  you  won’t  bo  out  one  penny.  You  tulio  |  te; 
no  rink.  Postal  bring  i’  Pres  Catalog  Polder  arid  direct  %m 

from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  ®  ;  Jpg 
ond  save  money.  Write  TODAY.  vp 


Palenled  One-PIoce 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  -  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings —  Easy  Turn¬ 
ing  —  f a  nita  ry 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


JUbaugh-DoverCoM2l7i  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  III 


KEEPyouf  harness 

soft  and  pliable — 
make  it  last  longer  a 
and  look  better  by  M 
using 


JlI'I’lMC.H 


HARNESS  OIL 


n  pure  petroleum  oil.  It 
contnins  no  acid  and  docs 
not  become  rancid.  Keeps 
the  leather  tough  and  rc* 
stores  the  nuturaj  oils. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready,  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
tike  the  feed  you  wo-.ild  mi*  for  yourself,)?  a  special 
combination  of  choleo  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  trlut.cn  fiacd, com <lint! lien’  grain?., wheat  bran, 
wheat,  middlings  ond  a  little snlt,  that’s  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  hugu  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that,  it  is  always  nfcaolutuly  uniform.  ar»l  always 
good.  An  ox  Ira  quart  or  twoof  milk  daily  rrom  eiich 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  inton  prolit.Try  LAftHO-r'EnD 
for  more  profits.  Sole  on  "mitny  hick  ji  mi  wlistied’ 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LAKKO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  URROWE  MIHING  GO  B55  GiHnpir  Bldg.,  Utlrml,  Mich. 


BROWN  FENCE  BARGAIN  BOOK 


‘’XgpCKPT  Sondnameonpos-xwo 

tat.  New  catalog  W 
quotes  factory  pn-M 
ecs,  13c  per  rod  up.* 
Freight  prepaid.  ttnmple  free 

The  Brown  Fence  S  Wire  §*..  Dept.  59 


MINERAL’S 
h.  HEAVER 

Decompound 


Booklet  yp/iV&KJWm  m  1  w«X|3*|PliPi 

Free 

$3  Pnclcngn  cunruntuud  to  Klv©  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e„  Flttsbur*.  Fa 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

rrl.EO  i 


BHow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson..... 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie.. . 

Greenhouse  Construction,  %  Taft 
Tho  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St,,  N„  Y, 


Engines 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 

L or  tmrrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
FjVv  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
1(1  c/ today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III, 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 


Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 

Wheat,  Oats ,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Bariey  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  less  important  than  the  splendid  qualily  of  Western  Canada’s 
wheat  and  other  grair  s,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasse.;  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment  of 
cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quality 
and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
In  Western  Canaan,  you  will  find  foot!  marker*,  splendid  schools,  ex¬ 
ceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  ami  other  groat  attractions. 
There  1»  no  war  tux  on  lund  und  no  conscript  loti. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  IWd  ask  tor  reduced  railway 
i  rw  rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 


5  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

^  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA 


fShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


871 


A  First  Aid  to  Prosperity 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade, 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  June  2,  1916. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  soli  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Ileuco 
representative  stiles  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Feed  Better 
Cut  Silage 


Jb  i  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  your  knowledge  — 
What  is 


It  nays.  Shows  a  big  profit  In  dollars 
"proved  by  usaraof  Silver's 
Unjo,  Tina  machine  cut*  fiiUua-  un- 
hke  ot.hfli*  ado  Jiller*.  Reduces  f:  !»>a 
mold-proof  Bern! -pulp  tbut  pnckapoii.lly, 
expels  nl|  nip,  release#  tile  etifrar  Juices, 
ferments  evenly  and  properly.  Tree 
lrorn  ohredo  end  lenvea.  Makes  the 
h'srh  quality  ellflgn  that  briny  a  hiyyrot 
milk  yields  from  dairy  rows,  puts  weight 
on  fattening  Rtack.  Wrtto  for  book  that 
proves  wisdom  of  Stlvcrizlng"  eilugo. 


Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 


milk.  previous  mgn  prices,  uaives,  sheep 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be-  am^  'arn*>s  f*u^' 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  r  ''  or" 

milk  lower  than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  r ho  market  remaius  strong.  Recent 

schedule  below,  per  100  pounds,  is  for  sales  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
points  in  the  100-mile  shipping  limit.  aml  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine  30;  half 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount  blood,  34  to  35;  three-eighths  blood  39. 
less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per  Phio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb- 
con  t.  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods  30  to  37;  throe-eigliths  blood  39  to 
are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  *0. 
this  schedule. 

3.3 'X  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April . $1.50  $1.50  $1.71  $1.80  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1.46  1.61  1.76 

June 
July 

August  ...  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 
September.  1.00 

BUTTER. 

Available  stocks  of  high  quality  cream¬ 
ery  are  small,  partly  owing  to  slow  trans¬ 
portation  and  delays  in  delivery.  Prices 
remain  at  about.  last  week's  range,  with 
the  exception  of  packing  stock  and  city 
made,  which  are  lower. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  31^@  32 

Good  to  Choice  ..  “  - 

Power  Crudes.... 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Uood 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

CHIC  ICS  1C. 

Heavy  drops 
markets, 
three  cents  oil 
milk  grades.  Various 
for  this  drop,  such 

cut  in  export  lniyin„(  .  _ _ 

lotions  to  got,  cheaper  cheese  for  storage. 

The  various  boards  of  trade  and  other 
associations  of  dealers  comprise  many 
honorable  and  square  dealing  men,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  any  committee  on  mem¬ 
bership  to  read  the  mind  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  so  as  to  shut  out  those  whose  main 
object  in  joining  is  to  enlarge  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sharp  practice. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . .  16  @  16 

Good  to  choice .  14  @  l6Hi 

Lower  grades. . .  12  ®  13 

Daisies,  best . . .  le^®  it 

Young  Americas .  17  @  18 

Bklras.  best . . .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good . .  8  @  11 

LOCAL  PRICES  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Granton,  Wis.,  milk,  §1.26  100  lbs.  average  at 
cheese  factory,  Butter,  29;  cheese,  to  farmers, 

13%. 

Murphysboro,  Ill.,  cream,  30c.,  lb.  butter  fat; 
milk,  retail,  7  to  8c. 

Linton,  Ind.,  29  to  31  cents  per  pound  butter 
fat.  Retail,  8c.  quart, 

Bellaire,  0.,  §1.70  per  100  lbs.  for  April  and 
May. 

Pearl  City,  Ill.,  milk  at  choose  factory,  §1,15 
to  $1,25  100  lbs.  Cream  at  creamery,  26c.  lb. 
butter  fat. 

Martinsville,  Ind.,  milk,  100  lbs.,  $1,60  for 
4ls  per  cent.  At  creamery  38c,  lb.  butter  fat, 

Dayton,  0.,  milk,  10  to  20  cents  per  gallon 
wholesale, 

Hamburg,  Ill.,  milk,  6o.  quart;  butter,  25c, 

Brecksville,  0.,  milk,  $1.50  per  40-quart  can. 

ICC  <iS 

The  market  is  decidedly  weaker  on  tlio 
bulk  of  fair  to  good  stock.  Eggs  worth 
20  to  21  cents  now  are  doubtful  property 
to  hold.  Commission  dealers  who  are 
trying  to  help  their  skippers  arc  often 
forced  into  what  turns  out  to  he  n  bad 
bargain  by  the  shipper's  insistence  on  a 
certain  price  for  goods  that  do  not.  have 
the  value  at  the  time  and  probably  never 
will,  especially  with  hot  weather  and 
heavy  Summer  production  coming  on. 

The  idea  that  cold  storage  will  hold  an 
rgg  “just  as  it.  is"  is  not  correct,  ns  so 
much  depends  on  the  egg.  The  germs  of 
decay  present  in  all  doubtful  eggs  may 
be  retarded  but  will  not.  be  destroyed  by 
any  feasible  storage  temperature.  Strict¬ 
ly  choice  eggs,  especially  large  whites, 
are  not  plentiful.  Dealers  handling 
mainly  express  stock  who  have  been  get¬ 
ting  10  to  15  cases  per  day  arc  now 
receiving  only  five  or  six.  Many  hens 
arc  either  broody  or  have  dropped  off 
from  the  Spring  Hush  of  production,  and 
the  mammoth  incubators  are  turning 
many  more  of  them  into  chickens. 

Wlilto.  ettoloo  to  fancy,  large  ........  27  @  28fij 

M (all uni  to  good .  23  @  26 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . . 2ti  %  27 

(’cull ruOll  to  good .  20  @  25 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  ®  28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  mainly  lower,  many  being  un¬ 
desirable  in  size  and  quality.  Demand 
for  medium  weight  fowls  good.  Ducks 
slightly  lower. 

Broilers,  lb . 30  @  38 

Ducks,  lb .  14  @  17 

Spring  Ducklings .  22  @  23 

Fowls  .  21  @  23 

Boosters  . .  12  @  14 

Geese  .  12  @  14 

DRESS  ICO  POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  Spring  ducks  decidedly 
dull.  Considerable  iced  stock,  delayed  on 
the  way,  arrived  out  of  order.  Market 


made  of?  How  is  it  made? 
What  is  it  good  for?  What 
qualities  make  it  unique? 

Jot  down  answers  on  two  slips. 
Send  us  one  of  the  slips  and 

Ask  for  Paint  Tips  No.  A- 9 

Then  check  up  your  answers  on 
the  other  slip. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  BulTalo  Chicago 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. ,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co  .  Pittsburgh) 


Silver’s 

“Ohio” 


Native  Steers  . .  9  00  @1065 

Bulls . . .  6  00  @  8  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  7  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  @12  25 

Culls .  f,  oil  @  7  00 

iiit  i  on.  i  S-AR  fheeP.  100  lbs . GUO  @  7  00 

1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60  Lambs  . 10  10  <6)12  60 

1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86  H°88 . .  @io oo 

-  BEANS. 

1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11  Marrow,  100  lbs . ....  8  00  @8  60 

Medium  .  6  25  &  7  111 

Pea  ... .  6  60  @  7  00 

Red  Kidney .  8  50  @  9  25 

White  Kidney  .  .  9  00  @9  60 

Yellow. Eye .  6  00  @  6  30 

Lima,  California .  5  30  @6  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  7Vg@  8 

Lower  grades .  5hj@  6qi 

Sun  dried  .  5  @  6V| 

I?  ®  i”  Currants  .  9  @  11 

*?.  ~  o?  Raspberries  . 2G  @  28 

UQ  to 

20  <a  24  FRESH  FRUITS* 

26  @  28%  Some  of  the  finest  barreled  apples  of 
the  season  are  now  being  offered,  such 
selling  readily  at  advanced  prices,  and 
are  reported  at  interior  contrasting  sharply  with  the  scalded  or 
causing  a  decline  of  two  to  partially  decayed  fruit,  for  which  $2  to 
the  entire  list  of  whole  $2.25  may  be  a  high  price.  The  market 
reasons  arc  given  holiday  and  hot  weather  early  in  the 
as  increased  supply,  week  made  havoc  with  strawberries, 
g,  and  price  maiiipu-  Many  which  could  have  been  disposed  of 

Tuesday  had  the  market  been  generally 
open,  were  condemned  by  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  or  sold  at  prices  that  meant  lit- 


1.09 

1.35 


strength  imd  his;  capacity.  Backed  l<y 
rr  yo.arH  roan ufnc t  un nu  oxpci*lom*i\  by 
the  pioneers  of  silo  fillers.  Many  big  land¬ 
ing  feutqr>.e. 

Kni  ves  that  cannot  spring  and  let  “air- 
pocket.  ’  shreds  and  leaves  get  Into  the 
silo;  patented  friction  reverse  nndeioglo 
lever  control,  automatic  boater-feed  - 
saves  n  ni.'tn’a  work  at  the  feed  table; 
_  iVR  1 2-gJUige  _  nlM-ct  -  steel  fan  cast), 
real  gnlvamjstvj”  pipe.  |„w  speed  fan 
“O'la  biakm't  (tilos  with  man,  7  sizes— 
toml  <* day.  i  b.p.  gaa  to  big 
tractor  power. 

Two  Books  FREIT — Our  catalog— and 
book  oil  Siivorlzed  silage.  Write  today. 


are  the  two  14x30  Umatilla  Silos  on  this  fine  New 
Jersey  farm;  and  you  can  just  believe  they  wouldn't 
have  been  eroded  had  not  tho  owner  Investigated 
their  meritsar.dverifiedaUelaim8  of  quality,  durabil¬ 
ity.  greater  convenience  and  ability  to  cure  amt  keep 
silage  prime.  New  catalogshows  construction  in  de¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  team  how  a  Unadilla 
will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  your  farm.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  orders.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C 


Unadilla,  New  York 


CRA1NE  /* 


from  sand  have  Sold  above  16  cents 
wholesale.  The  cool  weather  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  lessened  tho  loss. 
Peaches  are  arriving  a  little  more  freely, 
but  are  not  yet  plentiful  enough  to  be 
much  of  a  feature  in  the  market.  Musk- 
melons  in  largely  increased  supply  but 
bringing  good  prices  for  guaranteed 
quality. 

Apples— Ben  Davit, Choice  to  fcy.bbl.  2  DO  @300 
Newtown,  choice  to  fancy,  bbl....  too  @5  26 

Whiesap,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  OU  @  5  1)0  , 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  4  00  @  4  75 

Spy,  choice  V  •  .Taney  .  5  00  @  5  75 

Lower  graded,  all  varieties  ......  160  @2  60 

Strawberries,  Maryland,  qt .  8  @  20 

Carolina  .  4  @  9 

Norfolk . . . 6  @  15 

.Jersey .  8  @  in 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  @  19 

Huckolbcrrics,  qt .  12  @  20 

muskinelons.  bu.  crate . 2  00  @6  00 

Flat  crate— 15  Melons  .  I  50  @2  00 

Watermelons,  luu . soon  @7500 

Fetiches.  Carrier  .  2  50  @  3  25 

VEGETABLES 

Now  potatoes  showing  wide  range  of 
quality  and  price,  and  lower  except,  for 
best.  Old  stock  held  at  recently  reported 
figures  when  sound.  Onions  in  large  sup¬ 
ply  and  dull.  Asparagus  low,  because  so 
largely  poor.  String  beans  and  cabbage 
averaging  poor. 

Potatoes— Western, *180  lbs .  3  25  @3  75 

Maine .  3  25  @4  00 

State .  3  00  @  4  U0 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @6  60 

Southern,  new,  bbl  .  2  00  @  5  15 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  GO  @100 

Beets,  too  bniieties .  2  00  @  4  5o 

Carrots,  100  hunches .  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  toll  ®  3  00 

Hothouse,  doz .  GO  @  so 

Cabbage.  New  Sontbern.  bbl .  125  @2  25 

Lettuce,  Uaif-bbl,  basket .  30  @  i  60 

Onions,  Texas,  new,  bu.  crate .  1  00  @  2  00 

Asparagus,  dqs.  bunches .  .  75  @  3  no 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @3  On 

fcas,  bu .  100  @2  75 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  @  I  60 

Spinach,  bbl  .  25  @  60 

Parsnips,  bbl .  50  @  1  50 

Komalue,  bbl .  150  @  2  On 

String  Beans,  bu .  30  @2  25 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Rutabaga .  1  00  @  2  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  3  0U  ®  4  UU 

Squash,  new  bu .  25  @  1  0U 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate .  1  25  @  3  Do 

Watercress.  100  bunches  . .  1  00  @  1  50 

Khuoarb.  100  bunches  .  100  @  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  40 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  UU  @150 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

No  surplus  of  good  bay,  but  poor  grades 
hard  to  sell.  Straw  higher. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  50  @29  60 

No.  2 . 25  0(1  @27  00 

No.  3 . 21100  @23  80 

Clover  mixed  . . 20  UO  @25  00 

No  grade  . . IU  UO  @15  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 15  00  @17  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  weak,  owing  to  improved  crop 
outlook  in  some  of  the  central  sections 
where  heavy  damage  had  been  reported, 
dull  foreign  markets,  and  lower  freight 
(Continued  on  page  $73) 


Three  walla,  instead  of  the  usuat'one,  make 
this  silo  air  tight,  frost  and  water  proof  ; 
Preserves  silage  perfectly.  Requires  no 
himps.  Costs  no  more  than  single  wall  silos. 

Most  durable.  Guaranteed.  Many  satisfied  users. 
Send  postal  tor  oatalog.  Acltrv  Agent,.  tV’n ntrd.  , 

W.  L.  Scott  1. timber  Co.. 

Bo*  HO  Norwich.  N.  Vo 


Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  can  ship 
direct  from  our  mills  or  from  cur  supply  here. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  uu  the  market, 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


HE  FRONT  Tt,ATGAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMF. 


L.  Continuous  Open  Door  Front.  Per- 
\  mauent  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

-ip  Size  8x30  ....  $  HI).  Oil 
"10x24  .  .  .  .  116.00 
“12x26  .  .  .  .  149.00 
l)  Other  Sizes  in  proportion  Dis- 
jf  counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

.  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ous\ /k\|. 
>-ahGe 

EBEE  MPill 
CATALOG  lllllllg 

BOX  1  1 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gt.Ul — 'Rural  New- 
Yorker  "—on  outside. 


Will  hold  5Z  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


BE  FOREARMED 
WITH  INFORMATION 


B53&* 


BLIZZARD  filled  it  k”"" 

after  rival  failed 


1Yas  it.  a  case  of  “counting  chickens  before  tho  eggs  wer° 
hatched?”  Ah  . .  •  — -...  .. - 


"I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  wav  your  J1  13 
Blizzard  Oil  I  ter  llUed  m  v 
silo.  We  used  7h  feet  of 
pipe  and  Itstmt  over  the 
toil  like  a  glad  ter  oil  well. 
It  Is  the  easiest  miming 
machine  1  have  ever 
used  or  seen  lu  line. 

'Tnvt  h.-uKoit,  nut  lielng 
Hide  to  1)11  (he  top  of  tiq 
silo  satariietordy  will,  the 
— - t'aticr  I  h:itl,  I  bor¬ 

rowed  Mr.  A)lto  Christ's 
Blizzard  Cutter,  and  it 
did  such  uleo  work  that 
1  bought  one  like  It.’’ 
ft.  B.  COU..OM, 
bvmcrv hie,  Ohio 


Ac  any  rate,  tho  letter  at  the  left,  written  Decem¬ 
ber  LL  1915,  corrects  certain  statements  that  have  appeared 
V,1  UAper  advertising  and  catalogs  atiout  the  filling  of 
Mr.  Collom's  75  foot  silo,  at  Somerville,  Ohio.  The 


has  unlimited  elevating  ability  because  it  is  designed 
scientifically  right.  Die  catalog  explains  it  all.  Other 
Buzzard  certainties  are— simple  to  understand 

- -  and  run— large  cutting  capacity— oven  cut  silage 

steady  work — unusual  safety — small  repair  cost 
—long  life. 

_  Write  today 

iTTXy^ifiTrV  Living  size  of  silos  to  be  filled  and  size  of  en- 
fi&Nt&r.  '  Bine  you  plan  using,  for  valuable  sugges- 

. -fer  turns  and  free  booklets— “Making  Silage  Pay 

““  Better,  W  hat  1,’ser*  Say"  and ''I9lti  Blizzard 

Catalog."  Ask  for  any  or  all.  They're  free. 


Noco  self -fin'd  tabU 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Sold  mounted  or 
uomouutod 


Canton.  Ohio 


une  10,  1916. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn 

EXCLUSIVELY 


The  third  sex 

I  in  the  chicken  yard  I 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirtieth  week  shows  a  decrease  Bi 

in  egg  production  of  1.31  eggs,  as  com-  L.  e.  Heasioy,  miv 
pared  with  the.  previous  week.  Broodiness  u-  E.  Magifey,  Coni 
accounts  for  part  of  it,  and  the  fact  that 
the  most  prolific  months  are  past — or  J.  Collluson,  Englm 
nearly  so — accounts  for  the  rest.  Obed  K 

G.  Knight's  White  Wyandotte  machines  Dr.  E.  Tv.  Conrad, 

are  not  influenced  apparently  by  weather  Mott 

or  time  of  year  or  any  other  matter.  They  cimnle  Clinton.  No\ 
continue  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  Elmwood  Form,  Ne 
laying  50-odd  eggs  every  week  anyhow.  Whit 

I  doubt  if  this  record  for  even  laying  for  obed  c,.  Knight,  R. 
nearly  four  months  was  ever  equaled  in 

the  world,  nr  ever  will  be  again.  Running  Oregon  Agr.  College 
backward  from  this  week  the  record  is  :  Imperii 

51-5T50-5S-55-50-5d-5.S-o!)-55-57-54-55-54-  wm.  it.  Weils,  Rhc 
54.  Their  total  to  date — 1,350 — is  23  Black 

eggs  ahead  of  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wynn-  A.  Schwarz,  Califor 
dottes,  Which  tire  second  in  the  total 

score.  P.  W.  Backus’  White  Wyandottes  _ 

from  Ontario  tie  with  Will  Barron’s  pen 

of  English  White  Leghorns,  each  scoring  bingle  C< 

I, 150.  The  White  Wyandottes  from  yye  j,ave  jjrofj 

Mn  ration  (  ross  I  oultry  1  a i  ni ,  Lngl.ind,  nianv  years,  and 
take  fourth  place  with  a  total  of  1,1.37.  „i0  eonib  birds  ii 

This  record  places  Wyandottes  pretty  fr,g  \ye  have  t 
well  to  the  front  as  the  best  laying  breed,  ways,  and  find  u 
Last  year  limy  beat  all  other  breeds,  j,ig  abilities.  1 
winning  first  place  when  the  contest  0« »mb  Wyandotte 
closed,  and  they  bid  fair  to  repeat  the  gje  Comb  bird  ov 
performance  this  year.  usually,  breed  th 

A  good  time  to  select  the  birds  to  bo  form  to  stand 
kept  for  next  year  is  when  the  chicks  are  therefore  do  not 
three  to  six  weeks  old.  Take  a  hunch  of  bred  them  and  li 
50  or  100  chicks;  separate  the  best  half  to  rose  comb  to 
of  them  from  the  poorest,  half,  and  note  They  are  in 
what  a  difference  there  is  as  to  develop-  rose  comb  birds, 
mont  in  size,  in  feathering  out.  in  general  the  single  comb 
thrifty  appearance.  One-half  will  fro-  one,  there  is  no 
quently  look  to  he  worth  twice  as  much  comb  White  W.v 
as  the  other  half.  Then  toe-mark  these  claim  they  do  n< 
thrifty  looking  chicks.  Next  Fall  the  birds,  but  I  doi 
others  may  have  caught  up  in  looks,  and  free  from  them., 
you  could  not  toll  the  thrifty  chicks  mi-  chased  a  trio  f 
less  they  had  been  marked.  But  they  are  Wyandotte  men 
the  ones  which  inherited  the  best  const i-  claimed  no  sing 
tutious ;  which  had  no  “setbacks"  when  fall  2%  of  singl 
very  young,  and  which  will  he  likely  to  I  have  heard  son 
transmit  their  vigor  to  their  descend-  is  not-  uucommoi 
ants.  Selection  of  breeders  is  “far  and  he  pleased  to  set 
away”  the  most  important  thing  in  poul-  dotte  recognized 
try  keeping.  given  its  full  rig 

The  week’s  record  follows :  wc  much  prefer 

_  ,  _  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  BKTAR 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total  Massachusetts. 

A.  R.  Ball,  Connecticut .  40  8(1  _ 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York....  43  800 

Prank  I..  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . .  37  831  Poor 

Jules  F.  FranealB,  Long  Island......  57  1,089 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . 52  820  J  have  a  flot 

Fail-fields  Farms.  New  Hampshire...  30  980  mi...  i  . 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  .  39  725  , 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  49  1,030  tt’l.  a  till  _lld\t  ill. 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York. .  49  1,077  this  bpring.  I 

Mondclay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  45  790  dozen  a  day.  I 

White  Rocks,  red.  Do  not  Cl 

Branford  Fut-m,  COjiliieitirn t  ........  33  739  wet  below  the  V< 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  42  955  oorn  during1  the 

Albert,  T.  I.enzeu,  Massachusetts -  58  1,009  , n  , 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts  ....  29  833  POtatlM.8  t\Mit  i 

HoUiston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. .  41  1,045  Since  the.  tlOllb 

Buff  Rooks,  have  fed  oats  am 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  41  739  ^ew  *ork' 

Columbian  Rocks.  No  flock  can 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  ConnecUcnt.  38  738  POSed  chiefly  of  < 

White  Wyandottes.  al'®  fattening  fn 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  37  803  necessary  n 

National  White  Wyan.  Club.  Pa _  39  755  tion.  lour  hen 

obed  O.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.. .  54  1,350  other  grains  wit 

P.  W  Backus,  Ontario  .  20  1,150  tion  should  have 

Beulah  I-arui,  Ontario  . . .  91 1  •  l,.,,,, 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  4  2  843  ulJejr  m.n 

Mrs.  It.  IV.  Stevens,  New  York .  42  1,038  gluten  feed  and 

Everett  E  Wheeler,  Massachusetts..  49  932  Skim-milk  is  nl 

•7.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  44  914  fo0(j  0f  pome  k 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  41  1,327 

Marud'f-n  t’ross  P.  Farm.  England....  52  1,137  >  fit  lOUS  roimui, 

Neale  Bros.,  Tthode  Island .  38  779  mashes  are  give 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  ....  40  973  these  Columns  ill 

Stiver  Wyandottes.  prepared  to  811 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri. ...... .  33  877  Tile  idea  is  to  eo 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  ed  for  egg  prodll 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  42  C21  the  body  in  suit;! 

Buff  Wyandottes.  tumnihl  need  he 

Dr.  N,  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  44  902  variety  needed 

O.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  32  740  Some  form.  Ha' 

Rhodo  Island  Reds.  ‘ 1 1 id  potatoes.  yoi 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  23  978  'his  Will  not  into 

A.  B.  Bruudage,  Connecticut........  38  1,037  you  add  to  their 

lllllview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  42  1.035  been  mentioned  ; 

Homer  P.  Demii.g,  Connecticut .  f*»  953  ploments  needed 

(hat-lea  O.  Pol  he  mu  8,  New  York .  34  l,0u 

s.  G-  McLean.  Coimectteut . .  41  783  “So®-  _ 

Springtime  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  40  1,079  cl-  •  „  p 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  island .  47  880  Dropping  ro 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  20  727  1  T  ..  ,  .  , 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Cdbneetlent .  2S  812  t.  IS  1C  aailSdl 

A.  W.  Runic r.v.  New  Hampshire .  45  1,122  weeks  old  n  disti 

k.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut .  no  1,008  550  what  kind  of 

Allan's  Hardloheat  Reds  R.  1 .  44  950  ;„?  In  shipping 

t  h  aides  Decker.  Connecticut  . 13  935  . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts  ....  45  948  tauto  Wll.lt  TpluVl 

Jik-oI.  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  27  1.005  and  water/  2. 

H.  W.  Colling  wood.  New  Jersey .  45  8(52  glass  window  (?x 

IV.  II,  Humid  Olid,  Connecticut .  36  094  „.,  ,.-1  ivinrlnwt;  on 

Piuecrest  orchards.  MassaelmscttH. . .  28  l.il  t  en  a  winoows,  va 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  20  8, si.  Vo  P  to  Vine  1 

Jos*  Bra ndeu burg,  Michigan  ........  »7»-4  024  for  pons  12x1(1, 

White  Leghorns.  house,  each  pel 

A.  b.  Hall,  Connecticut .  5i  932  thive  windows. 

ltraeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  44  .809  iMloKlUl,  A.  A. 

Jay  H  Endsse.  New  York.  .  51  802  j  While  I  ha 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  51  i2S  t  ,,  ,  „  , 

James  11.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  52  743  of  that  lti,(.,  and 

Mrs.  Boltin  S.  Wood  ruff,  Comieelicut  45  .883  necessary,  I  ha 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  .Connecticut  .  54  931  might  bo  seut  bi 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut. .  53  1,045  A!vs(i.„i  i,v* 

P.  a.  Platt,  l'a .  (50  837  we.le  dlv'(Uct 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y' .  49  743  only  a  tow  Cine 

F.  M.  Beasley,  Connecticut  .  50  902  trouble  would  be 

cims.  Heigi,  oh  if .  39  657  and  suffocation 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  52  1,080  .  i  ..-mother 

Will  ltarron  England  .  48  1,150  PiaCOtl  togotliu . 

J.  Coliinson,  England  . . 42  .840  or  water  need  h 

Marsden  (Toss  p.  Farm,  England’....  45  900  are  only  a  few  In 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  1’a .  41  870  c.hieks  are  best  s 

River  Ledge  Farm,  (Connecticut .  39  874  hb(  muibdl  . 

Wank  U.  llaiiooi’k.  Vermont  T»3  1,00-1  — .  1  lirco  Will 

Margaret  ii  v.  Farm,  Ohio.,.,.  .  49  732  tioned  should  G( 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .....  ..  55  809  enough  for  :t  l-x 

I I  ran  fold  Farm,  Connecticut  . ,..  44  i58  ;i,.i : 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  57  913  a  P00,1  vttuUUU 

Ellis  W,  Bentley,  New  York .  55  970  free  from  aeeui 

N.  W  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  52  757  mav  find  it  advii 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Faun.  X.  Y...  50  933  j[n‘  !ln(i  cover  I 

George  Phillips,  Comiecttcut  .  49  887  u  not  lino- 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  51  S94  pOUltlJ  ucttlilg. 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 48  633 


Hen*  for  eggs. 

Cock*  ior  larger  nocks, 

Capon*  tor  double-size  birds  and  bigger 
profits  from  same  feed. 

No  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  can  claim 
to  be  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
unless  he  caponizes  a  large  proportion  ol 
hia  young  cockerels.  With 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs.  Milk  fed,  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice,  Eggs  hatching  tine.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a 
day’s  notice  <@  *5  per  100.  00%  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  hatching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  hutched,  the  kind  that  live  tf  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  June 'a  $8 
per  100,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  o tiler  too  large. 
Capacity,  10. 000  u  weak.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
and  save  time.  Jly  Book,  “  Profits  in  Puullry  Kerpino 
Solved,"  free  with  ail  S10  orders  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  V  alley,  N.  Y. 


PILLING 

f\5ApON* 

Stools 


Baby 

Chicks 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


VBBlBr  anyone,  can  turn  young 

\lBif  cockerels  into  capons. 

WYL  Cheaper  and  easier  to 

if  IT  raise,  needless  care;  same 

amount  of  feed  required 
for  5  lb.  cockerel  produces  it)  lb.  capon, 
selling  for  30c  per  pound  when  roosters 
bring  only  15c. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling 
Caponizing  Tool*,  With  full  in-  CO 
structions,  seut  postpaid  for 

ItVilc  today  for  free  Capon  Book 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO., 

23d  &  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Make  money  caponizing 


S*  C.  W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


DUREBRED, 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  Sale  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Stock  for  Sale 


We  have  for  immediate  sale,  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  lot  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Y'enrliug  Hens— of  o.  Barron  Strain. 
These  are  trupnested,  heavy  layers  and  as 
good  as  the  very  best.  Selling  to  make  room 
for  young  stock.  Wo  will  have  in  August 
about  MKi  four-months-old  (toilets,  April  hutch. 
h  Unrron  Strain  and  .WO  foui  ioonths-old  cocker¬ 
els.  April  hatch,  Barron  Stmin,  from  trup- 
ncslcd  stock. 

Our  flock  ot  tr.,000  birds  Is  In  perfect  health 

Viuilor.  wr  Jc.'rnr  »t  anytime.  Honking  orilnn*  new 
for  pull.-u  r.n.1  cockcrcla,  Write  for  prices 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM 

H.  L.  &  W.  L.  Grier,  Proprietor*  -  Milford,  Delaware 


No  matter  how  few  chicks  you 
have,  careful  feeding  PAYS. 

That’s  where  your  money  is — 
in  the  chicks  that  live  and  grow 
up  strong  and  healthy. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


is  a  scientifically  correct  feed  that  chicks 
thrive  on.  Contains  cut  oatmeal  and  select¬ 
ed  grains.  A  balanced  feed  of  easy  digest¬ 
ibility  because  much  of  the  starch  is 
dextrinized  by  our  steam-cooking.  Keeps 
sweet  because  free  from  excess  of  moisture. 
Write  lor  sample,  price*  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  II  John  J.  Campbell 


NISSEQU0GUE  FARM 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


from  selected  2  yr.  old  hens,  on  free  (truss  range, 
mated  with  Tom  Barron  cockerels  from  best  Imported 
Moe|<  I358-2T0  egg  muting. )  June  chicks,  $10  u  100 — 
safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Of  over 
10.000  chicks  shiiMK’U  this  season  1  have  not  had  a 
complaint,  while  Uio  losses  in  my  own  brooders  have 
not  cscowted  H'/v  to  date.  Eggs  $0  a  100;  00%  fer- 
lility  guaranteed. 

EDMUND  T.  SMITH,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

The  NI»sc(|U09tlc  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


1VE  I  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER,  the 

*»  C  wLLL  middleman's  profit  goe*  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  goods.  Onr  one  idea  is  to  produce 
the  beat.,  and  we  arn  doing  it  It  is  always  fresh  ami 
made  from  sound  swoet  grain-  For  vigorous  layer* 
thn  foundation  must  bo  laid  oarl.v.  Lso  our  special 


,,.rt'H’0*L 


20‘*  DISCOUNT 

S.  C  RED  and 
W.  LEGHORN 

Wo  bn vi*  .’lOOfl  Chlx  ready 
|C  H  1  each  week  »nd  KtiAmnh»c>  Safe 
W  PI  Shipment  to  any  point  Kn^t  of 
J  fl  KocktoH.  .s>»f/  for  our  \Uus~ 
v  t rated  Cotaloq*  U'ont  Frte) 

/of  oto, 

Justa  Poullry  Farm.  Dept.  4,  Soulhamplon,  N.Y. 


CHICK-FEED  AND  CHICK-MASH 
BONE  BUILDERS 


No  dope  of  any  kind;  just  straight,  honest  cereals 
Send  for  price  list  aud  samples  of  what  you  wish 

WM  ORR  &  SONS  -  Bo*  8,  Orr's  Mill*,  N,  V, 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  to  different  cuts  of 
large  portable  houses, coops,  etc.  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.,  1 6  Depot  St,,  Randolph,  Mass- 


Cor  July  delivery.  4000  chicks  every  week  in  July  at 
S70JH)  J«!f  IlSIO.  fcv.fiO  per  100;  $UHJ  Iter  M);  $8  !>0  J.or  2S ; 
alsu.  E000  XVliiin  ra  ghoirin  |M-r  Week  at  atune  juices — 
will  make  Ivremlim  lii.yers,  quality  not  t-so-i  llcd  nt  any 
price,  we  m  e  lireeden-;  you  get  m.iii.  i  l.iag  different 
from  (lie  ordinary  barnyard  butchery  Moek.  Order 
from  this  Ail  witli  815(1  deposit,  sat Isfaet ion  and  safe 
dclivciy  guaranteed.  iiooKi.KT  Faitr.. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  Y_,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


fNew  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  4S  Harrison  Street.  New  York 


"As  Good  As  The  Best."  June  delivery'.  Only  2- year-old 
liens  used;  t  Ires  A  are  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
the  Storrs  Station,  and  are  mated  with  cockerels  with 
records  of  848  MS.  Leaders  in  Ijiying  Contest.  3,040 
Chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


W YCKOFF  S T K A  I  N 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT,  largo  am]  heavy  layers-  After  May  1st,  Kgcs 
75c.  per  15;  $4  per  100.  J-  CASK,Gilbo»,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250-Ogg  strain.  Long  Deop  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
l.anks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hutching  Fggs.  Day-old  chicks  aud  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


Pill  I  CTCS.  CL W.  LEGHORNS 
U  L  L  C  I  O  BARKEIJ  ROCKS 

Engage  your  Pullets,  now  for  Delivery  next  Fall  at 
Four  and  Five  Months  old.  Wo  are  bookiug  Orders 
now  for  future  Delivery.  Price  so  reasoiiuulo  it  will 
not  pav  to  Raise  them  yon-self.  Circular, 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gilboii,  N.  Y. 


1,500  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

FOR  SALK  between  .Tima  12  and  25;  batched  from 
big,  rugged  stock;  $10.50  per  hundred.  They  are 
what  yon  waul  because  they  are  "  Noted  Layers.” 
L.  E.  lugoldsby,  Ilurtwlck  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


SJ'  “With  The  Lay  Bred  Id  Them'1 

Husky .  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

We  produce  on  out  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

C  _ _  F1CI;I1  CATALOG  will  set  you  right  A 

ou  Leghorns.  Write  ior  it  today  I 


Out-layed  all  the  Rocks  in  last  North  American 
Lay.  Cont.  They  outlayed  all  other  breeds  in 
last  Missouri  Lay.  Com*  The  famous  English 
Strains  included.  A  customer  led  the  entire 
Storrs  Contest  all  winter. When  Laying  Counts. 
Day-Old  Chicks  $12 — 100  up.  Circular  free. 

40  page  catalog  a  dime 
J.  VV.  PARKS  Box  3  Altoona,  Pa. 


UfUITIT  AADIIIOKI  1012  lb  Males 

Will  I  k  vUltnidn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Eggs,  $3  per  15.  Ton  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

MOUNTS  V I  LI  E  FARMS  -  Duck  Rond.  Moiinlvillc,  Virginia 
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E7>e  RURAL  INEW-YOKK.EK 


Boston  Markets 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


VEGETABLES. 

'  Native  lettuce  00  to  7”>  cents  per  box; 
radishes  50  to  *10  cents:  cucumbers  $5; 
dandelions  50  cents;  beet  greens  75; 
hothouse  beets  .$1  ;  kale  70  cents;  rhubarb 
25  to  55  cents;  bunch  carrots  75  cents; 
bunch  turnips  $1.25;  spinach  50  cents; 
old_  parsnips  50  cents;  asparagus  $3  to 
$4 .50  per  box. 

BT7TTBR. 

Butter  supply  is  not  excessive.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  fair.  There  is  only  moderate  buy¬ 
ing  for  storage.  The  market  holds  at 
31  cents  for  best  northern  tub  creamery. 

EGG  VALUES  FIKM. 

The  chief  features  of  the  egg  market 
are  a  decline  in  shipments  and  a  larg¬ 
er  proportion  of  doubtful  quality.  Prices 
hold  about  steady,  at  28  cents  for  near¬ 
by  hennery;  2G  to  27  for  eastern  extra: 

24  cents  for  prime  western  firsts,  and 
23 l/j  to  24  cents  for  storage  packed  firsts. 
Said  a  Chatham  Street  dealer:  "Hen¬ 
nery  eggs  are  firm  in  price,  western 
stock  shows  considerable  damage  from 
heat,  creating  better  demand  for  fancy 
and  nearby  stock.  These  are  none  too 
plentiful  and  are  being  piclccd  up  rap¬ 
idly.”  A  South  Market  Street  dealer 
laments  the  receipt  of  a  shipment  of 
duck  eggs.  "I  have  been  all  over  the 
market  district,”  he  said,  "and  can’t  get 
an  offer,  not  even  20  cents.  Duck  eggs 
are  really  wanted  only  at  Easter,  and 
sometimes  then  we  get  40  to  50  cents  for 
them.  Nobody  wants  (hem  now.  The 
flavor  is  peculiar,  they  will  not  do  for 
cooking.” 

POULTRY  HIGH. 

Arrivals,  both  live  and  dressed,  are  in¬ 
creasing,  but  are  not  yet  coining  fast 
enough  to  offset  prices.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  buyers  is  reported  shipping  all  he 
can  get  t<>  New  York  where  ii  seems  pos¬ 
sible  to  dispose  of  it.  readily  even  at  the 
high  level  prevailing.  Values  are  very 
firm  here  although  broilers  are  a  little 
easier  owing  to  increasing  receipts  as  the 
season  advances.  Said  S.  B.  Burr  & 
Co. :  "There  is  a  strong,  active,  market 
in  live  poultry  at  1!)  ami  20  cents  for 
fowls,  12  to  15  cents  for  roosters,  2.2  to 

25  cents  for  1*4  to  2-lb.  broilers,  18  to 
20  cents  for  ducks.  There  are  very  few 
roasters.  They  are  late  Fall  chickens, 
well  fed  and  carefully  fattened,  and  they 
bring  25  to  2N  cents  a  pound,  live  weight. 
Dressed  poultry  is  22  to  23  cents  for 
fancy  fowl.  20  to  22  for  medium,  40  to 
45  for'  broib-rs.  17  for  old  roosters.” 

POTATO  rim  ES  STRONG. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  $2.05  per  2- 
hushel  bag,  or  $1.25  per  bu.  in  bulk. 
Said  a  well  known  dealer:  "Tile  market 
has  improved  in  tone,  although  tin*  high¬ 
er  level  "f  prices  lately  has  checked  de¬ 
mand.  The  arrival  of  sprouted  stock  has 
caused  a  number  of  rejections  lately.” 

CRAIN  A  LITTLE  LOWER. 

While  the  wholesale  and  speculative 
grain  markets  have  tended  lower  much  of 
the  time  lately,  many  of  the  feeds  have 
failed  to  respond  by  a  like  decline,  or 
have  even  advanced.  Several  dealers  ex¬ 
plained  this  along  the  lines  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  by  if.  E.  Soper  &  Co.:  "The  mill 
feeds  and  by-products  do  not  follow  the 
general  grain  market.  When  grain  is 
cheap,  the  mills  buy  freely,  operate  on 
full  capacity  and  turn  out  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  bran,  middlings,  hominy,  etc., 
which  must  lie  sold.  Tim  increased  suit- 
ply  may  even  force  down  the  price,  al¬ 
though  by  the  time  this  effect  takes  place 
the  grain  market  may  be  higher.  The 
cottonseed  and  linseed  products  are  a 
class  by  themselves  and  do  not  always 
sell  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
or  to  the  rest  of  the  marker.  It  would 
pay  feeders  to  study  these  things,  but  us 
a  rule  farmers  are  poor  buyers.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  retail  dealers,  and  they  watch 
the  market.  If  our  prices  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  changes  closely  we  should  lose 
their  trade,  but  the  farmer  often  merely 
asks  his  grain  dealer,  ‘How  much  is  feed 
today?’  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  Some 
country  dealers  follow  the  big  markets, 
but  many  do  not.  If  these  lust  men¬ 
tioned  make  a  large  purchase  whe'n  the 
market  is  going  down  the  food  users  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
If  buyers  watched  more  closely,  they 
would  know  the  situation  and  would  tele¬ 
phone  some  other  dealer  for  quotation.” 
The  Carlot  market  is  quoted  at,  bran 
$21;  cottonseed  $54;  linseed  $51.50; 
hominy  $50  per  ton;  comment  $1.57  per 
bag. 

The  Easton.  Massachusetts,  Farmers’ 
t’lub  distributed  its  first  carload  of  grain 
on  the  cooperative  plan  May  27.  The 
club  is  pleased  with  the  experiment  and 
it  plans  to  enlarge  the  business.  Mays 
the  manager:  "The  greatest  opposition 
comes  from  the  retailers  on  account  of 
which  some  wholesalers  refuse  to  quote 
us  prices.” 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY. 

Ilay  is  in  light  receipts  and  demand 
rather  dull,  yet  prices  hold  well  at  a 
level  of  $30  for  No.  1;  Alfalfa  hay  $28. 
and  $17  to  $20  for  clover,  mixed  and 
stock  bay.  Said  Eddy  &  Co. :  "The  now 
crop  will  hi1  late  this  season,  but  abund¬ 
ant.  with  sufficient  moisture  in  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.” 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Prices  of  live  stock  at  Brighton  and 
Watertown  hold  about  as  last  quoted, 
except  bogs,  which  seem  to  be  depressed 
out  of  line  with  the  dressed  pork  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  of  live  hugs  showing  about 
one-fourth  cent  decline.  Dressed  veal 
holds  at  15  cents  for  choice  lots.  a.  i*.  y. 


(Continued  from  page  S71 ) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  June  2,  1916. 

outlook  from  Month  America.  Corn  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher.  Oat  crop  outlook  good. 

W  heat.  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1  24 

Com.  as  to  quality,  bush .  7!)  @  SO 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . ft  6(1  (j  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  busb . .  44  <a  fill 

Rye,  tree  from  onion .  1  05  @  1  07 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  arc  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 
population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  32  ®  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  2s  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  22  ®  24 

But  ter,  fauey  prints,  lb .  36  ®  38 

Tub.  choice .  3t  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  33  @  3fi 

Broiler:;,  common  to  good,  lb .  55  «s  60 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Turkeys.,, .  38  <«,  40 

Fowls  .  26  (A  2<.i 

Leg  or  lamb .  2U  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  ®  24 

Roasting  beef., .  22  (<B  26 

Pork  chops  .  2ll  ®  22 

liOln  of  pork  .  Ill  @  21) 

Lettuce,  head . ft  @  8 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  <§>  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  4  ®  s 

Apples,  doe .  40  @  75 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  <®  Hi 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  ®  75 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D..but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  thechicksin  first 
class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  Upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

These  chicks  are  from  healthv,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eem 
and  plenty  of  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


SWltES  PARTRIDGES !,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Qumo,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits.  1  teer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geesa  and  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels.  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  Turds  and 
animals,  VYIM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural. 
1st,  Department  10,  Yartlley,  Fa. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

WINNERS  1913-1914  at  STORRS 


Tteoeipts  tit  Now  York 
ending  Juno  T: 

Butter,  pounds . 

EggS,  dozen  . . 

Dressed  poultry,  packages 

Live  poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  .sacks . 

Oranges,  boxes . 

Potatoes,  barrels  . 

Corn,  bushels  . 

Hay.  tons  . 

<  tilts,  bushels  . 

Rye,  bushels . 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

Rosin,  barrels  . 

Mpirits  Turp.,  barrels.  .  .  . 
Tar,  barrels  . 


Best  Laying  White  Leghorns 


I  OWN 


Summer  Prices  ANDScHCiKcKEENi 

One  male  from  a  284  egg  hen,  one  from  a 
224  egg  hen  and  the  hens  I  bred  my  pen  at 
the  laying  contest  from. 
HATCHING  EGGS  $5.00  per  lOO 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


in  1914 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  LAYERS 

Contest  Wyandottes — 282,  274,  271 
I  am  breeding  the  Highest  Leghorn 
Cockerel  in  the  World — 288  Ped. 
BARRON  LEGHORNS— 284,  282,  256. 
WORLD'S  RECORD  BUFF  ROCKS. 
HANDSOMEST  HIGH  RECORD  S.  C. 
RED  IN  AMERICA. 
SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  Hiuh  Pedigree  Leghorn  Breeders  1  ami  2  year 
old  ami  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  1 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dams  laying  200  to  2S4 
eggs,  carrying  the  blood  ot  my  Barron  Contest  Pen. 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS — for  delivery 
June  20th  at  $9  per  100 

Order  from  this  ad. -yon  run  no  risk 

ARTHUR  II.  PENNY  .  Matti tuck,  N.  Y, 


May  23.  This  is  a  gardening  section, 
no  cattle,  dairying  or  fruit.  Brices  as 
follows  at  Buffalo  market :  Cold  frame 
left  nee  50  and  75c  per  doz.;  outdoor  rad¬ 
ishes  10  to  25c  per  doz.  hunches;  aspara¬ 
gus  $1  to  $1.25  per  doz.  bunches;  onions 
5  to  10c  per  doz.  bunches.  Potatoes  00 
to  $1  jter  bu. ;  onions  00  to  $1. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  B. 


iom  Darron  s  wnite  Legdorns 

Special— All  my  pens  a  re  hearted  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Barron,  »KJ  eggs  Pallet  year  289  eggs  second  yea  r.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trapnestert  liens.  Eggs  S  1.00  per  15.  S5.00  per  100 
Satisfaction  trunrantced 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  .....  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Barron  Pullets 


248  to  284  egg  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10-ivecks-old 
pulletsanrt  (-weeks-old  chicks.  Mating  list. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Pay-old  chicks  $l.r>  per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  Si  2ft  per 
selling  of  13.  ST-Oti  per  hundred,  all  from"  Heavyweight, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Ranee,  carefully  selected  Gw  color,  and  kept  in 
Open  Front  Houses  under  most  Sanitary  Conditions.  Safe 
arrival  of  Chirks,  Fertility  of  eggs  80'S  nud  "Absolute 
foil  isliict  Inn  Oiinrniiteed.”  No  more  bleeding  stock  for 
sale  until  further  notice.  OAKLAND  FARMS.  Oakland.  N.  J 


1  \  5-6-7  II).  hens.  7  met  .8  lb.  eoefc*.  Fertile 

/  t'ses,  guaranteed  Tkacnestud  an.)  Ced- 

/  WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 

Importer  and  Breeder  Marlborough.  N.  1. 

ALL  EGGS  (ME-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


COLONIAL  REDS 


Bargains  in  yearling  hens,  used  in  breeding  pens 
this  season.  A Lo  cockerels  and  cook  birds,  proven 
sires,  sous  of'  pedigreed  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Eggs  for  hatching -nil  for  sale:  half  prices  now.  No 
more  chicks  to  sell.  Order  now  ami  save  money. 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLON  I A  L  FA  RM, Temple,  New  Hampshire 


This  month  at  greatlv  reduced  prides.  Wyckoff 
strain,  $8  per  100  Harrons,  i!3  per  100-  No  Butter 
Layers.  Wo  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  good,  strong 
chicks.  Write  R.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


Austin’s  200  !tra?n  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Kggs.Sl.30  to  S3  tier  sotting  115);  utility.*"  50  per  1UII 
Safe  tied  i  very  and  fertility  guaranteed.  ( ’hicks.  Book' 

let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Leghorns  LSAJKiCUrN  Wyandottes 

Egg  prices  reduced  May  1st.  Hens  with  records  made 
on  Air.  Barron's  farm  of  273.  371.  Still,  etc.  Cockerels 
27S-28S4breeding.  THE  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsvdle.  Pa. 


PitiprrpcF  8  O  Rprlc  Lead  all  S.  C.  Reds 

rinecresi  o.  u.  i^eas  for  six  months 

of  b  to  its  Laying  Contest.  Second  consecutive  year 
Three  blood  lines  in  pen  Tested  males,  brothers 
of  i  he  so  birds,  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  reduced. 

PI  NEC  REM  ORCHARDS,  Croton,  Mass. 


Tiffany  s  Superior  Silver  Laced  and  Snow  White 
Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  ami  Runner  Ducklings 
2flc,  each  $18  per  100. 

Ahlliaui  Poultry  Kami, R  34,  Phoenixville,Pa, 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

*jil  Full  aiitl  Karly  Winter  layers  for  lnve«1r* .*  K'.’vk,  $l  25-I3; 

$3.60-110;  $6-100.  Box  100.  B.  tylTACKEMU’Mf f  f>ar!cn«  Coim 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders^,^  wRya,J 

Reils,  Barred  Rocks,  liont  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S  C.W.  and  B 
lenhorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free 
RIVKRDALK  POULTRY  FARM,  Kiverdale.  N.  j! 


llflllTf  PflDIIICU  1012  lb- Males 
■vm  I  L  IsUlf  UlOn  7-9  lb.  Females 

Kggs,  $3  per  1ft.  Teu  Guaranteed  Fertile.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Stamp  for  Catalog. 

M0UNTSVILLE  FARMS,  Duck  Road,  Mountville,  Virginia 


nHICK  Q-€c-  aml  s- c-  Cuff  Leghorns 
V-  ,  'y,  ^  etc.  Money  Hack  for  Deiol  ones. 

Jacob  Nolmomi,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


S.C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  f^'m1  ivlij,3 

Nested  linns  mated  to  high  pedigreed  cockerels 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

M I LL BROOK  FARM,  M.  L.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  brod0^^*^ 

Snttings,  $1.50  and  fl’.ftO  pop  1ft.  Mating  list  free 

Til EO.  L.  POOLE,  Dept.  K,  OeWitt,  »,  Y. 


CHICKS 


p„  BRED  TO  LAY  “KEGAI.S." 
co  A  fte r  .Tune  1st,  Chicks  15c.  each. 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


I  C  Y  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
lUlV  3  j|.  I  REDS.  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  WHITE 

urn  Catalogue  free. 

HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Kreuohtoivn,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Pmdpn  Gppsp  Bucks,  White  At'ri 

III  Hill  IIIU I II  ClilUBH  Dense  t,:ll)  Guineas,  Rock.  R.  I 

Bed.  Campines,  Minoreas.  Leghorns.  Wyandottes, 

.Maple  Cove  Poult  ry  Yards.  R.  3,  Athens, Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

r  our  tec  nth  year.  Hardy  thoroughbred  stock. Corker- 
els,  $2.i id  each,  Selected  eggs,  13-51.2:5,  50-33  50,  H'O-fii, 
Haystack  Mouutain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


A  SACRIFICE  SALE  OF  BREEDERS 


lo  make  room  for  growing  stock  l  will  reduce  my 
"Perfection’  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  (Kinglets),  at 
a  price  you  cannot,  afford  to  miss  if  you  want 
thoroughbred  Barred  Hock  Breeders.  As  uur  custom, 
money  return! oil  if  not  satisfied.  Prompt  shipment. 

Hatching  egg  at  reduced  rates. 

DR-  HAYMAN  Doylestown,  Penna. 

MOTTLED  ANCON  AS— Choice  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  8oe.,  1ft;  $4.50,  KID.  Geo.  K.  Bowdisli.  Fsperance,  N  Y. 


atdelnoiK, ducks, Reese, turkeys, giilneas.dov- and  h.invj  stock  and 
li,  ..,.  Now  111.  OaUh.ff  Idee.  EUWIN  A.  S0UDER.  Bn  R.Tellon),  Pa. 


BUTTFRCITPS^  for  hatching.  1ft 

UU  1  1  LIVDUrO  eggs,  #1.25:  3U  egg*,  $2. 

Brook. sale  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  ,T. 

Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


per  15.  Shropshire 
’retty  sbnrg,  Pauna 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 
Plumb  . . 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St., 


TURKEY  AND  GUINEA  EGGS 

04  Cut  Catalog  Free.  Ediviu  Soutler,  Telford, l’a. 
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June  10,  1916. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Our  readers,  and  especially  our  New 
Jersey  readers,  are  cautioned  against  pay¬ 
ing  their  subscriptions  to  one  T.  Paul 
English,  of  Mt.  Holly,  X.  J.  English  has 
collected  several  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  which  he  failed  to 
turn  in  to  us. 

Today’s  mail  brought  a  “bunch  of  op¬ 
portunities”  as  sent  out  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Mailing  Co.  of  Chicago. 
They  look  so  unusually  and  sensationally 
tempting  that  they  arouse  my  suspicion, 
so  I  sent  them  on  to  you  hoping  to  have 
your  opinion  of  such  advertising  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  “Publisher's  Desk.”  We 
derive  a  great  deal  of  information  from 
your  paper  and  always  feel  it.  is  depend¬ 
able.  Hope  we  will  always  have  The 
It.  X.-Y.  to  look  to  as  a  leader  among 
farm  papers.  S.  c.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  collection  of  “opportunities”  en¬ 
closed  by  the  subscriber  ranged  all  the 
way  from  offering  a  20-Acre  Farm  FREE 
to  the  literature  of  quack  doctors,  cheap 
watches,  and  agency  propositions  to  be¬ 
come  wealthy,  etc.  It  is  about  as  nice 
a  collection  of  “opportunities"  to  get 
faked  as  any  that  have  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  recently.  It  seems  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  advise  any  of  our  other  people 
who  may  be  on  this  sucker  list,  that  the 
proper  disposition  of  any  such  literature 
that  comes  to  them  is  the  kitchen  fire. 

I  answered  the  advertisement  of  Home 
Supply  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rural  f  .if  r.  They  were  to  send 
20-pioce  set  of  silver  worth  $10  for  OSc.  I 
sent  for  the  silver  and  have  received  no 
answer  only  the  postmaster  there  wrote  to 
me  telling  me  they  received  the  money 
order,  so  there  must  have  been  some  fraud 
somewhere.  What  is  best  to  do.  as  1  see 
you  help  people  when  you  cau?  Wish 
you  would  get  this.  M.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Use  a  few  Anti-Fake  stamps  on  papers 
carrying  such  fake  advertisements.  Xo 
firm  can  give  an  article  which  was 
worth  $10  for  OSc.  This  stamps  it.  as 
misleading  in  the  beginning.  As  for  the 
Home  Supply  Company,  they  have  either 
reaped  a  nice  harvest  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  discontinued  business,  or  found 
it  convenient  or  necessary  to  move  from 
Philadelphia.  Letters  addressed  to  them 
are  returned  with  the  information  that 
they  have  left  that  city  and  cannot  he  lo¬ 
cated.  *Keep  their  name  before  you  if 
they  start  up  in  some  other  city. 

In  the  Spring  of  1015  I  shipped  Brad¬ 
ley  Brothers,  Makanda,  Ill.,  plants  to 
the  amount  of  $04.50.  They  promised 
to  settle  by  the  lirst  of  June.  They  have 
failed  to  do  so,  and  they  refuse  to  an¬ 
swer  any  of  my  letters.  I  have,  mailed 
several  bills,  and  also  wrote  them  asking 
when  I  could  expect  settlement,  but  they 
will  not  answer.  They  were  good  plants, 
and  there  was  no  complaint  about  them. 

I  cannot  understand  why  they  dt>  not 
answer.  I  would  appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  matter,  a.  r.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cannot  induce  Bradley  Brothers  to 
adjust  this  account,  and  as  we  have  had 
similar  complaints,  it  is  timely  to  warn 
our  people  again  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth.  They  advertise  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names : 

Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell, 

I1U 

Bosky  Dell  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill. 

Bradley  &  Bradley.  Makanda.  Ill. 

Bradley  Bros..  Makanda,  Ill. 

A.  L.  &  II.  J.  Bradley,  Makanda,  Ill. 

Illinois  Nurseries,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

When  the  agent  of  the  National  Ex- 
p Co.  sent  for  me  he  told  me  that 
the  company  offered  me  50  per  cent,  of 
the  claim.  He  said  he  knew  that  they 
would  do  no  more  for  ine.  He  said  that 
the  company  didn't  feel  that  they  w  ere  to 
blame,  but  that  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  was  getting  after  them  all  the  time 
and  that  they  were  doing  this  just  to 
stop  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  don’t  know  just 
what  I  said,  but  I  know  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  $10  and  also  very 
idea  sod.  1  owe  it  all  to  you.  It  was 
certainly  a  just  claim.  They  know  that 
they  were  to  blame.  The  chicks  were 
packed  in  good  boxes  and  in  some  corners 
they  were  all  dead.  They  wrote  me  sev¬ 
eral  times,  when  I  first  put  in  a  claim, 
and  I  thought  they  intended  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  ine.  but  they  turned  me  down 
and  I  know  I  should  never  get  anything 
but  for  you.  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  J.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Transportation  companies  are  particu¬ 
larly  technical  about  adjusting  baby 
chick  shipments,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  admit  any  liability,  even  when 
clearly  shown  that  they  have  been  negli¬ 
gent  in  the  handling.  In  this  case  the 


neglect  was  well  proven,  and  we  are  glad 
they  made  the  adjustment,  whatever  the 
reason  they  assign  for  doing  so.  Unless 
a  messenger  is  sent  right  along  with  the 
chicks  it  is  impossible  to  tell  wherein  the 
mishandling  lies,  but  if  healthy  baby 
chicks  are  delivered  in  a  dying  condition, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  carrying  company. 

Enclosed  find  papers  concerning  a 
shipment  of  apples  sent  March  2,  1915, 
which  were  not  received  till  March  8, 
1915.  They  were  six  days  in  transit 
and  should  have  been  only  three.  They 
were  frozen.  I  should  have  received 
$10.80.  could  only  get  $3.23.  I  put  in  a 
claim  for  the  balance,  but  the  agent  says 
I  cannot  collect.  Will  you  advise  me 
whether  it  can  be  collected  or  not?  If 
it  can  be  collected  I  would  like  to  have 
you  see  what  you  can  do.  c.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

Wc  thought  the  claim  was  collectible 
and  so  advised  the  subscriber.  It  came 
to  us  in  September  and  it  was  not  until 
May  that  we  received  the  voucher  for 
$13.57.  Fourteen  months  to  pay  a  just 
claim !  The  excuses  for  declining  ran 
as  follows: 

1.  Shipment  accepted  according  to 
weather  conditions  and  damage  caused  by 
frost,  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible. 

2.  Claim  not  presented  within  four 
months. 

3.  No  formal  claim  in  writing. 

These  last  excuses  were  repeated  and 
repeated.  In  all  their  communications 
the  actual  cause  of  the  damage,  the  de¬ 
lay  in  delivery,  was  carefully  avoided. 
However,  we  give  them  whatever  credit  is 
due  for  settlement  in  14  months  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  just  claim. 

Early  in  1915  Win.  Schalber  of  GOT 
Plymouth  avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  came 
to  Nunda  and  gave  a  temperance  lecture 
in  one  of  the  churches.  After  the  lecture 
lie  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  one  of 
the  members.  Mr.  Schalber  was  a  very 
sociable  smooth-talking  man  and  learning 
that  his  host  kept  quite  a  flock  of  poultry, 
solicited  shipments  of  eggs  from  him  as 
lie  said  he  used  a  good  many  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  grocer  and  baker.  He  also 
asked  some  neighbors  if  they  would  not 
like  to  ship  their  eggs  to  him.  He  would 
pay  all  that  the  commission  men  would 
pay  plus  their  commission.  Many  began 
shipping  to  him.  The  host  mentioned  got 
his  pay  only  after  repeated  duns  and 
sending  of  sight  draft.  At  least  one  other 
neighbor  sent  him  eggs  and  we  could  not 
get  any  answer  from  him.  Our  sight 
drafts  were  returned  unlionored.  The 
bank  stated  he  would  pay  no  attention 
to  their  notices  and  thill  this  was  not  the 
first  complaint  they  had  received  about 
Mr.  Schalber.  T ii  Mr.  Seliulher’s  conver¬ 
sation  he  spoke  of  the  reprehensible  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  grocery  men  in  taking  eggs 
from  the  same  case  and  putting  them  in 
separate  baskets  on  the  counter  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  price  on  oue  basket  several  cents 
a  dozen  higher  than  the  other:  said  that 
the  higher  priced  basket  would  invaria¬ 
bly  be  sold  out  first,  only  to  be  replenished 
from  the  other  basket.  Mr.  Schalber 
said  that  bis  conscience  would  not  let 
biniT  do  that !  I.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

We  had  two  complaints  against  Mr. 
Schalber.  As  he  ignored  our  letters  and 
made  no  attempt  to  adjust,  we  turned  the 
accounts  over  to  mir  attorney,  and  Mr. 
Shoalber  then  advised  him  he  had  never 
received  the  shipments  and  asked  for 
proof.  The  proof  was  promptly  forthcom¬ 
ing  and  after  some  further  delay  checks 
were  sent.  Coming  eight  months  after 
shipment,  after  numerous  letters  from 
shippers  and  from  us,  a  plea  of  non-re¬ 
ceipt  is  as  good  an  excuse  as  any,  blit  it 
shows  Mr.  Schalber  lias  little  regard  for 
liis  credit  standing.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  calibre  of  liis  conscience  that 
will  permit  him  to  lecture  on  temperance, 
accept  a  man’s  hospitality,  and  turn 
around  and  refuse  payment  for  goods 
shipped  him,  making  recourse  to  law  a 
necessity.  We  are  giving  this  record  for 
the  benefit  of  other  shippers,  as  one  more 
indication  of  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
references. 


“How  would  you  like  to  go  with  me 
on  a  fishing  trip  in  a  few  weeks?”  the 
fat  plumber  asked  his  friend,  the  thin 
carpenter.  “I’d  like  it  all  right.”  the 
carpenter  returned,  “but  1  am  afraid  it 
is  OUt  of  the  question.”  “Why?”  “I 
couldn't  think  of  an  excuse  to  give  my 
wife  for  going  out  of  town  at  this  time.” 
“Haven’t  you  any  good  excuses  at  all?” 
“les,  but  I  don’t  want  to  use  them  just 
now.”  “Why  not?”  “Well,  to  tell" the 
truth,  I  am  saving  them  up  for  house- 
cleaning  time.” — Youngstown  Telegraph. 

“Woman,”  cried  the  big,  buriv  hus¬ 
band,  shaking  his  finger  wildly,  “I  can 
read  you  like  a  book !”  “That  may  be.” 
retorted  the  little  wife,  with  a  ‘queer 
smile,  “but  you  can’t  shut  me  up.” — Stray 
Stories. 
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PINIONS  may  differ  on  what  constitutes  a 

good  tire  until  the  mileage  record  speaks.  Then  Fire¬ 
stone  mileage  settles  the  argument.  Firestone  mileage 
talks  convincingly.  It  has  talked  motorists  into  demand¬ 
ing  twice  as  many  Firestone  Tires  this  year  as  last.  It 
has  talked  many  thousands  of  new  dealers  into  joining 
the  Firestone  forces.  It  will  talk  you  into  insisting 
upon.  Firestones  on  every  wheel  and  on  the  spare. 

firestone 

Non-Skid  Tires 


now  have  Red  Side  Wall  and 
Black  Tread,  a  handsome 
color  combination,  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  Firestone.  It  adds  a 
touch  of  elegant  “difference” 
to  any  car  without  showy  effect. 

The  Firestone  Non-Skid 
Tread  means  big  economy  of 
extra  mileage  while  affording 
the  greatest  possible  security 
against  skid  or  slide. 

Fi restone  Accessories  give  that 
help  at  the  critical  moment  which 
the  farmer — of  all  busy  men— so 
much  appreciates. 

Firestone  Cementless 
Patch  FREE 

Let  us  send  you  a  Firestone 
Cementless  Patch  Free — also  copy 
of  book, “Mileage  Talks,”  No.  18 
Write  today.  Meantime,  see  your 
dealer. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

“America's  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


i 

1 
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Cool,  Clean  Light— 

Ideal  for  hot  weather,  and  lor  operating 
household  utilities  on  warm  days — use 
the  GENUINE  EDISON  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  supplied  by  the 

• 

IA0YL. 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Economical  —  safe  —  sanitary  —  odorless. 
Catling  M  gives  facts  you  cun  t  ailord  to  ignore 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue  :  -  :  Oranse,  N.  J. 

2025  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 
Distributor*  Dvcnrv'hvrr 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Wo  guarantee  this  machine  spread,  accurately  and  positively.  100 
to  Ji.&UO  lbs.  nor  acre,  uuy  granular  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  light.  With  special  equipment  we  will  distribute  euro 
lime,  coarse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Wvifv  for  boQftltit  l<  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
J  low  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fadiOg,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money, 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WITTE  1010  MODEL 


FREE  B0OK< 


Greatest  Engine  video  I  ever 
offered.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 


Pulls  30  to  SOper  cent  over  factory  rating.  Sturdy; 
dependable:  Lowest  priced;  Lowest  cost 
of  operation;  Better  built.  My  80  years' 
engine  experience  and  a  6500,000  fac¬ 
tory  behind  every  engine  I  eod. 

Inside  Facts  Ku.^ro0 

tr»ld  In  my  Prw^-cdbr  book.  Don't 
buy  uuy  untthiu  atony  prleoti  .lyou  rood 
It.  Full  ot  interesting  I'n formation. 

Ed.  H.  Witte  Engine  Works 

1890  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Prof  its 


Thirty  years’  experi- 
enee  enables  us  to, 

ffive  you  all  the’tj-F 
nformation  U 
Deed  tor  cider  making. 


Write  for 
FREE 

..Booklet 
Today 


Also 
Boilers, 
Sawmills. 


Engines,  I 

E.6.  VAN  ATTA  &C0..  mo  Penn  Ave..  Olean,  N.Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turn  your  culls  into  good  selling 
cider.  You  cau  also  do  custom  pressing 
for  your  neighbors.  Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  get  a  all 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with  miu* 
imluu  power.  All  at  tea  of 
Presses,  from  15  to 400  barrels 
a  day.  A  small  iuv« xlmeut 
will  start  you  in  a  pro&utde 
business.  Ask  for  free  GO-pagr 

Catalogue  describing  this  ltfltf  Outflit.  _ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAit  CO.,  Ltd..  Bo»  130.  York.  P».* 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  11  department  hero  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  cao.h  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  tiny  or  sell  or  exehaoge.  make  it 
known  hero.  This  Rate  will  lie  5  Cents  n  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Tbo  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  tire  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wsutod  admitted.  Far  subscribers  >u ly.  Heal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  othc-r 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages,  Reed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  Inter  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  thn  following  week’s  Issue. 


POTTLTRYMAN  desires  position;  several  years’ 
practical  experience,  also  Cornell  1915-1016; 
thoroughly  understands  incubating,  brooding  and 
layers;  White  Leghorns  preferred1.  Address 
IIF.NRY  MELA,  53  West  82d  St.,  New  York 
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Direct  from  Wholesaler, 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


FOR  SALE — Now  McCormick  mower  *40;  new 
Deere  Manure  Spreader;  Syracuse  Plow,  used 
Sulky  Plow  cheap.  E.  It.  DUNN,  Southington, 
Conn. 


Bean  or  Ground,  * 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1  OOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  TO  YEARS 


CHOICE  opportunities  for  aspiring  youths.  Will 
sell  a  new  No.  10  visible  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  and  choicest  literary  gems  upon  his¬ 
tory,  fiction,  science,  mechanics,  agriculture, 
law  and  miscellaneous  topics;  can  suit  anv  book 
lover.  Correspondence  solicited.  JAY  T 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


EQUIPPED  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  88  acres 
level  land’.  12-room  house,  large  barn  and 
wagon  house,  66  apple  trees,  350  peach  trees, 
poultry  house  f,,r  1,200  chickens,  brooder  house 
for  2,000  chicks;  3,600  egg  Candee  incubator. 
Established  business,  26;  miles  to  depot.  Owner 
must  retire  oil  account  of  sickness,  and’  for  a 
quick  sale  will  include  growing  crops,  20  acres 
oats.  12  acres  wheat,  8  acres  corn.  Price, 
$5,000,  and  $3,000  can  remain  on  mortgage. 
Address  OWNER.  Sait  Point.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted,  to  Distribute  £no  wv  was  her? 

Wonderful  1  Durable!  Simple!  Cheap!  Everybody  buys! 
New  plan.  Permanent  business.  Write  for  Folder  and  territory.  Be 
quick.  GOFF  MFG.  CO..  Inc.,  DALLAS,  IOWA 


W  ANTED — j  to  2  b.  p.  steam  boiler.  F 
PENN  OYER,  Culpeper,  Va. 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  vr.ish  t>>  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  r  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


2!)  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write,  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn, 


FARM  150  acres,  great  bargain.  For  portion 
Jars  address  E.  RICE,  No.  Stouington,  Conn. 


130  ACRE  FARM  near  busy  country  town. 

school  and  telephone  line.  Daily  mail.  On 
good  auto  road.  Fine  for  poultry  farm  <>r  sum¬ 
mer  home.  For  particulars,  LOCK  BOX  600, 
Ludlow,  Vermont. 


ft  Ann  PADMC  IN  nearly  every  desirable 
UUUU  rHIfmd  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  state 

Tell  us  wliat  kind  of  farm  yon  want,  and  how  much 
cash  yon  can  pay  and  wo  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  ,  Oneida,  New  York 
Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


SO. 001)  Tnn«  nigh-clan,  QlUrial-iiwpealed,  (jnalllv-^urirnnlccd 


POULTRY  FARM  of  5  acres,  two  miles  from 
station,  one  mile  from  eburch  or  school  in 
township  of  Wyalusing,  Pa.  ELIJAH  WELLS, 
Kummerfield,  Pa.,  It.  D.  14. 


Co-op-iatlve  afForlutlmi,  Member#  all  liny  |rnilucor»,  Direct  to 
consumer— nu  Hiwrulatnra.  Fiie«*  lower  Horn  dealer*. 
Alfalfa  Timothy  —  Clover —  Mixed  H»y— Straw 
Every  bale  graded  and  guaranteed  with  Ass'n  Brand 
large  membership  allows  prompt,  difpjnoutr,  any  kind— 
any  quantity.  Member  has  World's  Gobi  Medal  of 
Panama-Pacific  Exp.  for  hay.  Special  prices. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS'  ASS'N,  Inc. 
3-13  Coal  Exchange  Bldg.  ::  ::  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Monmouth  County  by  the  Sea- 
Estates,  Dairy  Farms.  »r  r 
Poultry,  Plan  Is.  |Vpvy  L 

Shore  Cottages.  ivv  U  J ' 


■Garden  Spot  of  Jersey 
Truck-Fruit 

repv  Farms.  Country 
Homes  by  the  Sea. 
Grant  Parish,  Broker  in  Monmouth  Projjerty,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A  LARGE  tlud  commod’iotis  (Colonial  style)  farm 
house  to  rent  for  the  summer.  S.  I). 
WHEELER,  R.-D.  11.  Westport,  Conn. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS,  poultry,  fruit,  180  acres, 
1-1 -room  house,  crops  growing,  gorden  planted; 
$500  cash,  6  years'  time;  or  exchange  for  small 
place.  BOX  3S5,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  ItXVENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Prices 

May  20.  Corn  is  coming  up  anti  looks 
well,  not  all  planted  yet.  Oats  look 
well,  small  on  account  of  late  Spring. 
Wheat  may  he  a  half  crop  in  our  locali¬ 
ty.  Grass  looks  good.  Milk  sells  for  16 
to  20c  per  gal.,  wholesale.  Corn  75  to 
80c  bn.;  oats  50c;  wheat  $1.10.  N.  D. 

Dayton,  O. 

Very  little  headway  has  been  made  in 
corn  planting  on  account  of  wet  weather. 
Much  of  the  prairies  here  under  water, 
although  we  are  high  and  dry  above  any 
river  or  lake.  But  it  is  raining  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  we  are  getting 
real  floods.  Got  about  five  inches  of  rain 
this  week.  About  one-third  of  the  corn 
planted  and  much  of  that  will  have  to 
be  replanted.  -'Too  wet  to  get  into  the 
fields  for  a  week  without  auotber  drop 
of  rain.  Oats  looks  well.  50  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  area;  rye  very  fine,  wheat 
fair  to  good,  (Fall,  no  Spring),  about 
60  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  area.  Fruit 
nothing  to  half  a  crop,  except  strawber¬ 
ries,  which  are  loaded.  E.  J.  b. 

Nauvoo,  Ill. 

Corn  all  planted  in  the  county.  On 
good  land  it.  is  up  ankle  high  and  a  fairly 
good  stand.  It  was  rather  dry  until  May 
26.  Raining  quite  heavy  now.  Timothy 
not  as  good  as  last  year  at  this  date ; 
wheat  almost  a  total  failure;  oats  look 
fair  since  the  rain  started.  Clover  most¬ 
ly  frozen  out  last  Winter  except  in  few 
favored  sections.  A  few  farmers  sell 
milk  at  retail  for  8c  qt.„  just  small 
amount.  Must,  farmers  ship  cream,  for 
which  they  receive  at  present  39  to  31c 
for  pound  of  bnttevfat.  Fruit  prospects 
fair,  not  so  good  an  apple  set  as  last 
year  in  this  immediate  section.  E.  L. 

Linton,  Ind. 

May  28.  This  week  will  see  about  all 
the  corn  plauted,  the  acreage,  I  think,  is 
about  an  average  one ;  the  ground  is 
getting  somewhat  dry  but  we  had  a  small 
shower  yesterday.  With  good  corn  weath¬ 
er  through  the  Summer  we  ought  to  have 
a  good  average  crop  or  above.  Oats  are 
looking  well  with  an  average  acreage. 
This  is  a  poor  oats  country.  Wheat  is 
below  an  average  acreage  hut  looks  line. 
There  was  a  small  per  cent,  of  it  plowed 
up  having  been  killed  out.  Potatoes  are 
coming  up  and  look  well,  about  average* 
acreage  planted;  they  are  not  raised  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Strawberries  are 
ripening  and  will  be  a  good  crop  if  it  is 
not  too  dry.  Blackberries  are  getting 
out  of  bloom  and  look  fine;  last  year 
was  wet  and  produced  large  canes.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  about  a  half  set,  the  trees  look 
reasonably  healthy.  c.  p. 

Columbus,  Ind. 

Spring  is  backward  and  work  pushing 
the  farmers.  Oats  are  sown.  Corn 
ground  is  too  wet  to  plow.  We  had  a 
hail  storm  May  2-1 — hail  as  large  as  hen’s 
eggs.  Pasture  is  short  and  help  very 
scarce.  Stock  selling  well;  horses  81 75 
to  $200.  Milch  cows  $45  to  $65;  beef 
cattle.  7%  to  8c.  Sheep  very  scarce; 
ewes  for  Fall  delivery  $7.50  per  head. 
Butter  24c;  eggs  17;  chickens  16;  corn, 
buying  price,  $1;  oats  GOc;  hay  $13  ton. 


To  Sell  Cherries 


WANTED— 50  to  200  acres.  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Jersey  preferred".  Must  be  bar¬ 
gain.  Without  or  with  buildings.  Some  wood¬ 
land.  Never-failing  stream  or  lake.  Send  price 
and  particulars  quickly.  H.  W.  BERK.  River- 
dale,  N,  Y. 


Cherry  prices  this  year  promise  to  be  good.  Pacific  Coast 
crop  is  short.  In  New  York  City  this  fruit  is  largely  distributed 
by  push-cart  men  and  peddlers.  When  they  can  have  a  full  and 
regular  supply  of  State  cherries  put  up  in  attractive  shape,  they 
will  continue  to  sell  them  exclusively  and  cause  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  and  large  consumption. 

Tn  shipping  to  the  New  \ork  market  it  is  advisable  to  use 
new  standard  quart  berry  baskets  and  pack  them 
32-quart  crates 

will  arrive  on  the  market  full 


FOR  SALE — Circumstances  compel  sacrifice  of 
farm,  35  acres,  burn  36x40,  apple  orchard,  fine 
location,  main  road,  near  neighbors,  school, 
church,  stores  and  railroad;  fare  $1  by  boat  to 
New  York.  Price  $1,000;  $450  cash.  R.  HAHN, 
SaugerfieS,  N.  Y.,  Route  3. 


CHOICEST  new  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  at  $1.15 
per  gallon;  sugar  in  5  and1  10-lb.  pails  at  16c. 
per  lb.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


in  new  gift 

The  baskets  should  be  well  filled  so  that  they 
Handle  carefully  and  pack  cher¬ 
ries  in  the  baskets  with  stems  downward  so  that  none  of  the 
stems  are  visible  when  the  basket  is  filled.  Do  not  pack  over¬ 
ripe,  wormy  or  defective  fruit. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is 
to  develop  the  New  York  City  trade  for  cherries  and  other  small 
fruits.  There  are  14,000  push-cart  men  and  peddlers  in  the  city 
distributing  fruit  daily.  There  are  about  30,000  stores  distribut¬ 
ing  food  to  families  throughout  greater  New  York.  All  of  these 
agencies  can  be  used  to  distribute  cherries  and  other  small  fruits 
for  eastern  growers  just  as  they  distribute  Pacific  Coast  products 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  season,  but  to  secure  their 
services,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  give  xhein  a  large  volume 
and  steady  supply.  If  we  do  not  keep  them  supplied,  other  sec¬ 
tions  will,  and  if  our  supply  fails  them  even  for  a  day,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  services  entirely. 

This  year  the  New  York  grower  has  an  opportunity  to  util¬ 
ize  these  agencies  of  distribution  to  better  advantage  than  ever 
before.  The  Department  is  here  to  serve  the  grower  but  to  secure 
the  results  the  grower  must  do  his  part  in  uuttina'  no  the  fruit 


FARM  68  acres,  2 hi  miles  to  station,  mile,  to 
church  nml  school;  plenty  fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  1  >6  story  house 
of  7  rooms  and  pantry,  painted  white.  Barn  42 
ft.  long  with  cow  barn  attached  ou  south  side, 
12  poultry  bouses.  High  location,  good  trout 
brook.  Has  been  used  by  owucr  20  years  as  a 
poultry  farm;  50  acres  woodland,  which,  if  cut 
for  firewood  would  pay  for  farm;  price  $2,500. 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  20  and  17,  strong,  willing, 
both  several  years’  farm  experience,  want 
work  July.  August,  farm  or  private  estate. 
HOGEL.  1433  I'.oscobel  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN.  agricultural  school  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  responsible  position;  experienced  with 
purc-bred  stock;  butter  making,  growing  vege¬ 
tables.  excellent  poultry  man  and  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming.  Excellent  references; 
state  wages.  BOX  1356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  or  boy  that  can  milk 
and'  hoe;  small  place.  Write  BOX  10,  Madi 
son,  Goun. 


STEADY  POSITION  in  eountry  for  active  couple, 
about  40;  prefer  without  family;  man  with 
knowledge  gasoline  engines;  wife  to  assist  oc¬ 
casionally-  with  light  housework.  Write  full 
particulars,  religion,  nationality,  etc.,  BOYCE, 
501  Broadway,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm.  II 
VOGT,  127  South  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  Market  Poultry  tn  an  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  plant  iu  operation  or  build 
arid  manage  new  plant.  Salary  at  beginning. 
Wife  and  self.  Highest  references.  Address 
BOX  1354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUDENT,  twenty,  about  completing  first  year 
in  agriculture,  Cornell  University,  desires  em¬ 
ployment  during  vacation.  Preference  of  lines 
ill  order  following:  Fruit,  nursery,  poultry, 
apiary,  general  farming.  ALBERT  IIAYWOoi), 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


POVLTBYMAN  desires  position  ou  commercial 
or  private  plant,  four  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence:  college  training.  Can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as*  to  character  and  ability.  THOMAS  J. 
NICHOLS,  JR.,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  single  men  for  general 
farm  work;  no  milking;  state  wages  wanted, 
W.  J.  WEBSTER,  Northampton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  to  work  on  farm; 

no  dairy;  wages  $36  per  month  and  board, 
W.  8.  BERGER.  Perkasio,  Pa. 


IVANTED — Good  milkers,  $2S,  and  laborers,  $25, 
at  once.  Apply  to  SUPT.  of  Belle  Ellen  Stock 
Farms,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


Fill  in  this  blank  and  mail  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  year  I  will  probably  have  for  shipment  to  the  New  York  market : 


WANTED — Dairyman;  married  man  under  35. 

Wages  fifty  dollars  month  and  good  4-room 
house.  Must  uuderstaml  separating  and  care  of 
milk.  To  wash  utensils  and  bottles,  bottle  and 
deliver.  Full  care  of  inside  dairy*  work.  Refer¬ 
ence  from  former  employer  required;  no  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  booze.  R.  I1.  SHANNON,  Sewicktey,  Pu. 


quarts  of  raspberries, 


quarts  of  strawberries, 


FARMER  WANTED— 10  hours  a  day,  $30  a 
month  and  found;  no  milking;  specialty  fruit 
and  farm  crop.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport, 
R.  4,  Conn. 


I’.  O.  Address 
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Chain  Tread 
One  of  the  five 


Tires  That  Give  Mileage 
Far  Beyond  the  Ordinary 

What  you  as  a  shrewd  tire  buyer 
want  to  know  is — “What  will  that  tire 
do — how  long  will  it  wear — what  mile¬ 
age  will  it  give  me?” 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  our 
enormous  sales  increases,  that  United 
States  ‘Chain’  Tread  Tires  are  giving 
consistently  better  mileage  than  any 
others  in  their  class. 

If  you  want  tires  that  will  give  you 
anti-skid  protection  and  mileage  far 
beyond  the  ordinary,  buy  United  States 
‘Chain’  Treads. 

The  ‘Chain’  Tread  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  ‘Balanced’  Tires. 

One  of  the  other*  that  you  already  know 
is  the  ‘Usco’  Tread — famous  for  its  extra 
mileage  qualities. 

United  StatesTire  Company 

‘Chain’  ‘Nobby’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES” 
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AWAITING  THE  SIGNAL  TO  START  AT  12.01  A.  M. 
MONDAY,  MAY  8.  1916.  LOSIANGELES,  CALIF. 


THE  ARRIVAL  AT  NEW  YORK  MONDAY..  MAY  IS,  ’926 

AT  2.53  P.  M. 


Cadillac  “Eight”  again  proves  itself 
“World’s  Greatest  Road  Car” 


Incomparable  Stability,  Endurance  and  Sustained  Speed 
mark  thrilling  dash  across  the  Continent 


Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes 


A  fully  equipped  standard  Cadillac  Eight- 
Cylinder  Roadster  with  E.  G.  Baker  at  the 
wheel,  accompanied  by  W.  F.  Sturm,  left 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  at  12.01  A.  M.  Monday, 
May  8th,  and  arrived  in  New  York  City 
Monday,  May  15th,  at  2.53  P.  M. 

Making  the  necessary  allowance  for 
variation  in  time  of  the  two  cities,  the  elapsed 
period  was  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes. 

This  lowers  by  3  days,  19  hours  and  23 
minutes  the  previous  record  made  by  the 
same  driver  about  a  year  ago  in  another 
make  of  car. 

The  driving  was  all  done  by  one  man, 
E.  G.  Baker,  hence  periods  for  sleep  and  for 
food  were  required. 

The  regular  railroad  schedule  between 
the  two  cities  is  approximately  90  hours. 
The  distance  by  railroad  is  3240  miles  and 
22  locomotives  are  used.  The  train  runs 
over  smooth  tracks  with  a  clear  right  of  way, 
while  the  Cadillac  was  obliged  to  travel 
3371  miles  and  to  contend  with  unnumbered 
obstacles  which  the  roadway  conditions  pre¬ 
sented — over  mountain  ranges,  along  pre¬ 
cipitous  passes,  through  desert  wastes,  fording 
unbridged  streams,  and  through  roads  almost 


impassable  at  their  best,  but  made  worse 
by  this  spring’s  copious  rains. 

The  first  section  of  the  record-breaking 
achievement  was  from  Los  Angeles  through 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Then  by  way  of  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  to  Trinidad,  Col.,  Dodge  City 
and  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  they  arrived  at  seven  thirty  Thursday 
evening. 

From  Kansas  City,  through  hub-deep 
mud  across  Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  through  Columbus,  Ohio, 
via  Wheeling  to  Pittsburgh,  across  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  its  ups  and  downs  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  then  through  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
Jersey  City  across  the  ferry  to  New  York 
City,  through,  the  metropolitan  traffic  to 
Broadway  and  Forty  Second  St. 

This  phenomenal  achievement,  in  spite 
of  what  was  probably  the  most  gruelling 
punishment  which  a  motor  car  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  endure  for  so  long  a  period, 
following  upon  the  heels  of  numerous  other 
remarkable  road  accomplishments,  again  de¬ 
monstrates  the  Cadillac’s  right  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  “  The  World’s  Greatest  Road  Car.” 


An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  this  wonderful  drive  may  be  obtained 
from  any  Cadillac  dealer,  or  it  will  be  mailed  upon  application  to  the  factory. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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*  * 

The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Farm 
Bureaus 

STEP  TN  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS.— As 
a  result  of  tliroo  years  of  close  study  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  farm  bureau  work  in  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  I  am  convinced  that  the  movement  is  a  step 
forward  in  agricultural  progress,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  meets  many  of  I  lie  needs  of  tin'  average 
farmer.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  average 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  colleges  or  experiment 
stations,  in  that  it  brings  the  ideas  advanced  by 
snob  colleges  and  stations  to  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  through  public  demonstrations  and  personal 
visits.  These  same  men  may  have  read  in  various 
farm  bulletins  all  that  they  saw  or  heard  at  these 
public  demonstrations,  hut  il  did  not  strike  them 
■with  sufficient  force  to  set  I  hem  working  out  such 
ideas.  It.  can  as  truthfully  be  said  of  the  man  ns  is 


a  nee  or  secure  information  relating  to  such  disease 
much  sooner  than  the  average  farmer  can.  I  recall 
instances  where  much  damage  and  loss  would  have 
probably  resulted,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 
assistance  rendered  by  the  farm  bureau,  in  fact, 
the  farm  bureau  is  a  clearing- house  for  the  farmer. 
The  farm  bureau  in  Monroe  County  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  best  fruit  farmers,  general  farmers  and 
poult rymen  to  be  found  anywhere.  They  are  not 
1  ho  “back  to-lhe-land"  type. 

CO-OPERATION  NEEDED. — Tts  weakness,  that 
I  have  noticed,  is  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  l he  local  or  township  committees,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  note  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  localities  and  report  same  to  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  request  for  such  assistance  as  will 
reaeli  the  greatest  number  of  farmers  in  their  sec¬ 
tion.  Tn  the  way  of  public  demonstrations  or  per¬ 
sonal  visits,  (bis  township  committee  should  largely 


acre  or  about  $45  per  acre  in  favor  of  spraying. 
These  fields  were  in  sight  of  public  roads,  so  all 
could  see  as  they  passed.  This  was  a  striking  and 
valuable  demonstration.  Several  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  demonstrations  have  been  held  in  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  townships,  also  several  poultry  demonstrations 
held  in  poultry  raising  sections  in  the  county. 

PERSONAL  WORK. — The  many  personal  visits 
by  the  manager  in  reply  to  requests  have  been  most 
helpful  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  On 
one  farm,  a  ease  of  hog  cholera  was  discovered. 
The  farmer  complied  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
farm  bureau  manager  and  the  disease  was  stamped 
out  then  and  there.  Personal  visits  are  beneficial 
to  both  farmer  and  the  farm  bureau  manager.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  more  visits  cannot  be  made. 
The  reason  is  that  the  advisory  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  farmer  from  each  township,  1 0  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  directed  the  manager  to  conduct  more 


All  Hands  Busy  at  the  Georgia  Peach  Crop.  Fig.  333 


said  of  (he  child,  "What  it  sees  makes  the  most  last¬ 
ing  impression.” 

I )  I  ST  RI  P.  I  T  INC  I N  EG RM  AT  I  <  >N.— ’ The  fa  mi 
bureau,  through  its  manager,  supplies  the  colleges 
and  stations  with  much  necessary  information  re¬ 
garding  tin'  special  needs  of  his  county,  which  in 
turn  enables  the  colleges  ami  stations  to  be  of  great¬ 
er  service  to  each  county  by  being  advised  of  its 
soil,  climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  farm  bu¬ 
reau  manager  by  meeting  people  at.  Grange  meet¬ 
ings,  public  demonstrations  and  other  fanners’  gath¬ 
erings  or  at  bis  office,  is  called  upon  to  answer  many 
questions  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  would  not  or  could  not  intelligently  write  them 
to  the  colleges  or  stations  for  relief. 

ITS  WORK  IN  EMERGENCIES.— In  the  event  of 
an  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases  in  plants  or 
animals  which  is  unknown  or  little  known,  the  farm 
bureau  man  is  able  in  short  notice  to  render  assist- 


direct  the  work  of  the  farm  bureau  manager.  Thus 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  usefulness  of  the  farm 
bureau  depends  much  on  the  recommendations  of 
this  local  committee,  who  properly  represent  their 
towns. 

PRACTICAL  FIELD  WORK.  The  work  already 
accomplished  lias  mostly  been  done  by  public  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  personal  visits.  I  will  mention  a 
few:  A  drainage  demonstration  at  Webster,  N.  Y., 
with  550  present;  poultry  selection  demonstration; 
two  pruning  demonstrations  at  Webs! or,  N,  Y.  A 
demonstration  on  treating  oats  for  smut;  treating 
seed  potatoes  for  scab  and  instructions  in  fruit  tree 
pruning,  the  last  three  mentioned  meetings  being 
held  on  the  same  farm  and  same  afternoon  at  West 
Webster,  N.  \r.  Twenty-eight  potato  fields  were 
sprayed  last  year  for  late  blight  and  in  each  case, 
the  farmer  left  from  four  to  six  rows  unsprayed. 
The  average  difference  In  yield  was  00  bushels  per 


demonstrations,  which  takes  much  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  supervision,  hence  fewer  personal  visits. 
'The  future  and  greater  development  of  the  farm 
bureau  depends  on  the  active  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Many  farmers  do 
not  yet  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  farm 
bureau.  This  can  be  partly  overcome  by  greater 
publicity  and  better  support  of  the  agricultural  press 
of  the  State. 

THE  BUREAUS’  FUTURE. — Ret  ter  organization 
is  needed  in  each  township  and  community.  The 
farm  bureau  manager  must  devote  considerable  time 
in  the  future  to  the  development  of  a  stronger  farm 
bureau  association,  and  particularly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  active  committeemen  in  each  township. 
These  men  must  be  given  a  better  understanding  of 
what  they  may  do  in  promoting  hotter  farming  in 
their  communities.  They  must  be  given  work  to  do. 
When  they  better  understand  that  they  are  the  rep- 
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resell  tat  Ives  of  the  farmers  of  their  towns  nn<l  that 
it  depends  on  them  to  secure  field  tests,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  meetings  for  their  neighbors,  then  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  make  greater  progress.  The  farm  bureau 
manager  cannot  be  expected  .to  do  it  all.  He  must 
have  a  good  organization  in  each  town  back  of  him. 
I  know  of  no  bettor  means  of  helping  the  farmer 
to  help  himself  and  lo  develop  rural  leadership  than 
the  farm  bureau.  1  think  it  has  come  to  stay  in 
Monroe  County.  geo.  w.  im'nn. 


Cow-Horn  Turnips  for  Green  Manure 

Last  Fall  we  printed  part  of  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Or.  .1.  It.  Lindsey  of  Massachusetts <  and  the 
Hope  Farm  man  regarding  Cow-born  turnips.  We 
have  claimed  tlmt  Ibis  turnip  is  useful  because  it-  digs 
deep  in  the  soil,  adds  much  organic  matter  and  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  power  of  utilizing  forms  of  potash  which 
some  other  plants  could  not.  use.  We  knew  the  first 
two  points  are  trim,  but  tin-  latter  was  a  chemical  pro¬ 
position.  So  we  sent  a  good-sized  New  Jersey  Cow- 
horn  to  Dr.  Lindsey.  Now  we  have  his  figures,  and 
they  seem  to  show  that  the  potash  claim  is  sound: 

YOU  will  recall  that  last  Autumn  wo  had  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  relative  to  Cow-horn 
turnip  as  one  of  the  components  for  a  catch  crop. 
We  sowed,  last  Summer,  a  combination  of  turnips, 
rye  and  vetch,  upon  a  number  of  plots  after  peas 
and  oats  had  been  removed.  They  were  sown  the 
last  of  July.  The  rye  and  the  turnips  grew  vig¬ 
orously  and  rather  choked  out  tin*  vetch.  I  think 
I  sowed  too  much  turnip  seed.  On  Sept  ember  25 
the  combination  of  turnips  and  rye  averaged  2V> 
feet  high.  Of  course  the  rye  was  taller  than  the 
turnips.  A<  different  places  in  the  plots,  I  cut.  out. 
10  feet  square  of  the  material  and  weighed.  This 
green  material  contained,  approximately,  13%  of 
dry  matter,  which,  on  being  calculated  on  an  acre 
basis,  gave  from  1SS2  to  26(51  of  dry  matter  per 
acre.  At  the  end  Is  a  table  showing  the  yield  per 
acre,  of  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  calcium  oxide,  potas¬ 
sium  oxide  and  nitrogen.  By  noting  the  table,  you 
will  see  that,  'on  an  acre  basis,  the  combined  catch- 
crop  took,  for  example,  from  .‘!17  !<>  423  pounds  of 
ash.  from  110  to  l<i-l  pounds  of  potash,  and  from 
54  to  SO  pounds  of  nitrogen.  I  am  also  giving  a 
table  showing  the  analyses  in  parts  of  dry  matter 
of  the  mixed  catch-crop,  and  also  one  analysis  of 
the  roots  which  I  took  from  our  field,  and  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  roots  sent  by  you.  These  analyses  are 
all  expressed  on  a  dry -matter  basis  for  comparison. 
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Turnips,  rye  ami  vetch,  west  plot. 
Turnips,  rye  and  vetch,  south  plot 
Turnips,  rye  and  vetch,  north  plot 
Turnips,  roots  and  tops  . 


Ash  . . . . 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

Potassium  oxide  . 

Sodium  oxide  . 

Calcium  oxide  . 

Mugncshiui  oxide  . 

Sulphuric  acid  (S(>3) 

Iron  and  alumina  oxides 
Soluble  Silica  (Si  02)  .. 

Insoluble  matter  . 


Nitrogen  . 
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Talks  About  Saving  Potash 

Would  you  give  the  agricultural  value  of  corncobs, 
and  the  most  economical  way  of  obtaining  the  plant 
food  constituents  contained  therein?  I  get  the  cobs 
from  our  local  mill;  they  are  considerably  broken  in 
the  process  of  shelling,  and  some  etna  scattered  through 
them.  1  keep  poultry,  a  horse  and  cow,  and  wish  to 
ask  the  advisability  of  grinding  and  using  its  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  with  the  chicken  droppings,  and  as  stable  bed¬ 
ding,  whether  to  scatter  them  out.  over  the  ground  us 
they  come  from  the  mill,  put.  them  in  coinpost,  or  burn 
them.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of  plant  food,  etc.?  M.  i>. 

( )hio. 

A  FAIL  analysis  of  the  average  corncobs  show 
about  the  following:  In  one  ton  there  "'ill  he 
eight  pounds  of  nitrogen,  nine  pounds  of  potash,  and 
two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  also  a  quantity  of 
lime.  'Phis  plan!  food  may  la*  saved  in  various 
ways.  The  entire  cob  is  rather  slow  to  decay.  On 
many  Western  farms  where  large  quantities  of  corn 
are  fed  on  the  car,  entire  cobs  are  mixed  with  the 
manure  and  hauled  mil  with  it,  although  thousands 
of  tons  are  fed  in  feeding  lols  and  thus  nol  util¬ 
ized.  For  best  and  quickest  results  (he  cobs  should 
be  broken  up  or  burned.  The  crushed  cob  makes  a 
good  absorbent  and  a  fair  bedding.  We  have  a 


cob  mill  which  can  he  used  for  smashing  or  crushing 
the  Cobs  into  small  pieces.  We  find  (hose  excellent 
for  covering  the  floor  of  poultry  houses,  and  also 
lor  absorbent  of  the  liquids  back  of  the  slalls  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  crushed  cobs  are  porous,  ab¬ 
sorb  the  liquids  well  and  when  mixed  through  the 
manure  decay  quilt*  rapidly.  Handled  in  this  way 
the  nitrogen  is  saved  and  large  quantities  of  the 
liquid  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  absorbed 
and  held  by  the  cobs.  In  order  to  pay  the  cost  of 
a  crusher  il  would  be  necessary  to  use  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  col),  on  poultry  farms  in  particular.  In 
many  eases  it  would  pay  to  buy  ear  corn,  shell  off 
tin*  grain  and  then  crush  the  cob  or  crush  the  whole 
Into  cob  meal.  We  should  prefer  feeding  the  grain 
alone  to  poultry,  and  then  use  the  crushed  cobs  for 
Utter  on  the  house  floors.  Burning  the  cobs  drives 
off  the  nitrogen  but  leaves  the  remaining  plant  food 
in  a  far  more  available  form.  The  average  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  corncobs  shows  500  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  00  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1  10  pounds 
of  lime.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  cobs  are  very 
strong  in  potash,  and  cob  ashes  make  a  very  good 
potash  fertilizer.  The  cobs  make  good  fuel,  being 
light  and  burning  readily,  and  probably  on  most 
farms  where  fuel  is  necessary,  burning  the  cobs  to 
a  clear  ash  will  be  Ibc  best  way  to  utilize  them.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  char¬ 
coal  out  of  part  of  the  cobs,  as  this  charcoal  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  bogs  as  well  as  for  other  farm  stock. 

Speaking  of  sources  of  potash  fertilizer  we  print 
the  following  letter,  which  wag  brought  out  by  our 
recent  article  on  “Wasted  Potash”: 

Wo  arc  manufacturing  one  ton  per  week  <>f  potash 
from  wood  ashes,  and  analysis  of  same  is  (5(5  to  74% 
pure  potash.  Wo  manufacture  daily,  and  are  adding  to 
our  plant  at  present.  We  use  1,200  bushels  ashes  per 
Week.  Wo  gather  our  ashes  from  mills. 

Michigan.  ADA  ms  &  co. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  if  the*  corncobs  produced 
in  a  few  of  our  corn-growing  Stales  could  be  col¬ 
lected  and  burned  we  should  have  an  annual  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash  very  much  larger  than  the  entire 
amount  imported  during  a  normal  year  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  ()ur  present  experience  ought  to  teach  this 
country  habits  of  economy,  and  steps  should  be 
-taken  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  this  corncob 
waste.  The  letter  from  Adams  &  Co.  shows  What 
is  being  done  with  the  waste  of  some  of  the  local 
mills.  We  believe  it  will  pay  someone  to  start  in 
a  businesslike  way  to  collect  Western  corncobs  and 
turn  them  into  potash. 

We  have  all  seen  how  the  increased  demand  for 
rags,  paper,  and  metals  has  developed  tin*  junk  busi¬ 
ness.  We  think  the  work  of  saving  potash  from  cobs 
and  other  waste  substances  will  follow  in  much  the 
same  way. 

I  can  gel  kelp  ashes  (or  seaweed)  which  analyzes 
11.5%  potash.  (58%  lime,  7%  chlorine.  Is  this  loo 
much  salt  for  farming?  w.  P.  c. 

Delray.  Fla. 

In  ibis  case  the  fertilizer  men  usually  object  to 
the  high  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  These  ashes  might 
do  well  enough  for  crops  like  asparagus  or  grass, 
but  most  growers  prefer  less  salt  for  potatoes  or 
similar  crops.  But  here  is  another  waste  product 
from  which  potash  may  be  obtained. 


Heavy  Salting  of  Asparagus 

RECENTLY  The  It.  N.-Y.  printed  a  note  by  El¬ 
mer  ,l.  Weaver  on  the  practice  of  a  I’cnnsyl- 
vaniu  farmer  who  used  salt  at  the  rale  of  eight  tons 
per  acre  on  his  asparagus  patch.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  questions  about  tills — flu*  following  being 
a  fair  sample  of  the  doubters: 

I  noticed  on  page  588  a  report  of  using  sail  on 
asparagus  by  E.  J.  W.  lie  says  bo  uses  eight  tons  of 
salt  to  the  acre  in  the  Spring.  Will  you  tell  me  If  this 
is  a  fact,  or  a  mistake  in  the  quantity.?  I  am  aware 
that  asparagus  will  stand  considerable  salt,  hut  it  looks 
to  me  »s  Ihoiigli  eight,  tons  to  the  acre  would  be  an 
overdose  to  apply,  and  the  cost  of  tin*  eight  tons  would 
cost  more  than  the  price  the  ‘‘grass”  would  sell  for. 
1  have  used  salt  on  my  asparagus  several  times  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds  !<>  the  acre  after  I  was  through 
cutting  to  kill  the  weeds  by  applying  on  the  rows.  I 
was  troubled  very  much  with  erahgrass  and  il  was  very 
expensive  to  clean  il  out  by  hand  labor.  It  eos!  me 
over  $550  per  acre  to  clean  it.  but  the  1.IKI0  pounds  of 
salt  per  acre  killed  every  weed  and  made  a  complete 
job  at  very  little  expense  and  I  think  was  a  benefit 
In  the  “grass.”  1  have  thought,  that  there  must,  be  a 
mistake;  that  the  amount  should  have  been  800  pounds 
instead  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  H.  0.  wr. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  we  asked  Mr.  Weaver  to 
go  over  the  came  carefully,  lie  has  done  il  and  hero 
is  his  report.  What  he  says  about  trying  these  new 
ideas  conservatively  is  very  sound. 

Eight  Tons  to  the  Acre 

When  I  looked  that  matter  up  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  anyone  would  use*  eight:  tons  per  acre, 
though  tiiis  man  has  actually  done  that  for  10  years, 
and  is  just  ready  to  apply  a  ton  next  week.  I  did 
not.  answer  your  letter  at  once  because  1  wanted  to 
measure  this  patch  myself.  The  actual  area  is  not 


over,  but  possibly  under  one-eighth  acre,  and  the 
application  as  above  stated  is  one  ton  of  salt  each 
year.  There  was  no  question  of  excuse  in  the  or¬ 
iginal  question,  and  if  no  other  benefit  than  the 
killing  of  the  weeds  would  result,  it  would  he  an 
expensive  substitute  for  tlie  cultivator.  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  it  is  of  any  other  benefit,  though 
T  do  know,  as  before  staled,  that  there  Is  no  aspar¬ 
agus  offered  on  the  Lancaster  market  that  runs  as 
uniformly  heavy  as  that  cut  from  this  patch.  These 
are  the  facts,  and  all  I  can  suggest  is,  that  anyone 
wishing  to  try  this  quantity  of  salt  should  experi¬ 
ment  with  part  of  his  field,  note  results,  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  it.  will  pay  to  do  it  on  a 
larger  scale.  This  is  the  only  way  to  try  any  now 
method  that  one  may  hear  suggested.  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  foolishly  gone  into  some 
new*  method  on  a  large  scale  simply  because  it 
looked  plausible,  only  lo  lose  out.  Now  I  use  cau¬ 
tion  and  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  thereby  at 
least  Iri/ina  to  prove  a  thing  good  before  holding  on 
to  it.  The  motto,  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,”  Is  a  good  one,  and  pays  in 
farming  as  in  all  other  lines  of  human  endeavor. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 


A  Safe  Ideal  of  Soil  Management 
Part  TIL 

PLANT  FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  SOTLS.— Finally, 
there  is  the  food  supply  partly  represented  by  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  fundamental  idea 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  add  available  plant 
food,  either  that,  which  is  immediately  available  or 
will  be  available  by  the  time  the  plant  Is  ready  to 
use  it.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  soil  is  a  great  storehouse  of  plant 
food  and  that  even  the  very  unproductive  soil  may 
have  several  hundred  times  as  much  food  for  plants 
as  is  used  by  a  single  crop. 

CHOP  AND  SOIL  ELEMENTS.— The  following 
three  tallies  taken  from  Circular  23  of  the  Cornell 
Station  by  tin*  writer  present  the  essentials  of  this 
matter  for  the  elements  with  which  the  soil  is  most 
concerned.  , 

Table  I.  Composition  of  Crops. 
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Table  il.  Average  Composition  of  Soils  Per  Aero-Foot. 
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A  normal  soil....  0,000  80.000  1.200  1,000  24,000  15,000 

'faille  III.  Maximum  Number  of  Crops  That  Could  Be  Produced 
by  the  Quantity  of  Eaeli  of  the  Primary  Plant-Food 
Elements  in  an  Acre-Foot  of  Normal  Soil. 


Nltro-  Potas-  l’hos-  Sul  Cal-  Mugno- 
C’rop  Yield  per  aero  gen  stum  phorua  phur  eluni  Bium 
Corn  .70  Ini.  grain  and  stover  so  8(10  183  172  2182  1873 

Wheat  2.7  hu.  grain  A-  stover  133  170.7  200  171  4800  4300 

Oal-  1.7  Im.  grain  A  stover.  102  SS2  108  200  8200  3000 

Red  chu'W  hay  2  toils .  7.7  .700  100  100  ,733  882 

Alfalfa  liny-  3  tens  .  47  ooo  11.7  70  373  02.7 

Potatoes  200  lai.,  2  tolls  tops  130  700  177  ltM)  0800  3770 

Apples — 300  Im. ,  2  Inns  leaves  111  .7.70  200  400  470  1000 

DEDUCTIONS.— It  is  m.l  at  all  certain  that  the 


full  amounts  of  the  plant  food  elements  in  the  crops 
mentioned  in  Table  I  are  essential.  The  propor¬ 
tion  varies  greatly  With  the  soil  but  III  a  rough  way 
maintains  these  general  relations.  Similarly  in 
Table  II  there  is  actually  a  wide  Variation  that 
might  be  expressed  by  seventy-five  per  cent,  above 
or  below  these  figures,  hut  such  extremes  are  very 
unusual.  Assuming  just  the  right  amount  of  plant 
food,  as  stated  in  Table  1,  is  supplied  each  year  by 
the  normal  soil,  until  till  In  the  surface  foot  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  would  last  for  tin*  mini  her  of  years  given 
for  each  element  and  each  crop  specified  in  Table 
III.  If  a  three-fool;  section  were  considered,  the 
length  of  time  in  each  east*  would  be  multiplied  by 
three.  But  tin*  farmer  is  nol  able  to  take  tlown  a 
shiny  key  from  its  pin  and  loosen  tin*  lock  tin* 
soil  holds  on  Ibis  plant  foot!  in  such  an  exact,  or  sim¬ 
ple  manner.  Nature  has  wisely  made  il  u  combin¬ 
ation  lock  and  one  must  learn  for  each  soil  bow  to 


apply  the  key. 
NITBOCEN 


THE  LIMITING  ELEMENT. — It; 


will  be  noted  that  of  Uie  elements  enumerated,  if 
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no  additions  wore  made  to  I  lm  soil, 
nitrogen  would  ho  tho  first  element, 
exhausted,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  tho 
next  ami  potassium  and  lime  last. 
Since  there  is  so  much  plant  food  in 
the  average  soil,  since  it  is  in  such 
an  unavailable  form,  since  tho  meth¬ 
ods  of  chemical  analyses  are  subject 
to  errors  as  great  as  the  amount  of 
plant  food  a  crop  gleans  from  an 
acre  of  soil,  and  finally,  the  chemist 
has  no  moans  of  measuring  tho  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  soil  that  determine  the 
availability  of  the  plant  food  present 
in  the  soil,  chemical  analysis  of  the 
soil  largely  fails  to  give  any  useful 
indication  of  its  fertilizer  needs, 

Er.MKU  o.  I’lPPE.W 

Cornell  1 'Diversity. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Denatured  Alcohol 

From  a  Chemist’s  Standpoint 

IT  is  true  enough  that  the  course 
which  the  development  of  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  has  taken  in  this 
country  is  not  that  which  was  hoped 
and  expected  h.v  many  who  were 
most  active  in  getting  it  legalized. 
Tint  it  has  had  an  enormous  develop¬ 
ment,  and  has  helped  manufacturers 
beyond  all  expectations,  while  the 
field  for  local  development  is  just  as 
open  as  it  ever  was. 

Many  do  not  realize  the  difference 
in  conditions  lad  ween  us  and  Ger¬ 
many,  I  refer  to  the  Germany  “be¬ 
fore  the  war.”  of  course.  First,  take 
a  globe,  if  you  have  one,  or  borrow 
the  kid's  “jogerfy,”  (I  assume  it  is 
still  called  that ),  and  lay  a  bit  of 
thin  paper  over  Germany  in  the 
hemisphere  map  and  mark  ils  out¬ 
line.  I  >o  not  use  the  “Mercator  pro¬ 
jection"  map,  as  tlie  most  of  Ger¬ 
many  Is  north  of  us.  Now  cut  out 
this  outline  and  lay  if* on  our  States, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  millions  of 
German  people  are  all  living  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  with 
bits  of  Ohio  and  the  Virginias  thrown 
ill.  Add  to  this  that  they  have  been 
living  there  many  years,  the  roads  are 
perfect,  every  little  brook  a  canal, 
plenty  of  railroads,  a  paternal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  pressure  of  population 
such  that,  except  among  the  landed 
proprietors,  a  hoy  must  have  exact 
knowledge  of  something  if  he  is  to 
rise  the  least  hit.  and  plenty  of  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  Then  you  will  see 
some  of  the  reasons  why,  with  short 
distances  and  low  wages,  things 
chemical  can  he  done  which  were, 
and  will  again  be,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  us. 

Gut  we  can  make  a  lot  of  alcohol 
if  we  wish,  ami  if  il  is  really  worth 
while.  I  think  the  Greeks  tohl  the 
tale  of  a  farmer  who  got  his  cart 
stuck  in  the  mud  and  sat  down  by 
it  and  invoked  Hercules  to  appear 
and  push  It  out  for  him.  After  lie 
had  wearied  of  tills  In*  set  to  ami  be¬ 
gan  to  push  at  one  of  the  wheels. 
When  lie  had  this  started  the  other 
side  seemed  to  be  moving,  and  he 
looked  over  and  saw  Hercules  at  the 
other  wheel.  So  it  is  no  use  to  sit 
down  by  a  heap  of  apple  cores  and 
yell  for  “government”  to  help  you. 
If  Mr.  Kittleherger  had  a  ledge  of 
low-grade  gold  ore  on  his  farm  he 
would  scarcely  offer  to  put  up  a 
smelter  if  “government”  would  send 
him  a  metallurgist  to  run  it.  He 
would  figure  if  there  was  gold  enough 
to  pay  for  the  smelter  and  the  man 
to  run  il  before  he  began.  And  he 
would  take  a  chance  on  some  accur¬ 
ate  advice.  One  of  the  great  draw¬ 
backs  lo  our  chemical  advance  has 
been  the  widespread  nolion  that  (lie 
chemist  must  give  away  his  knowl¬ 
edge  because  it  is  intangible.  Peo¬ 
ple  go  to  (he  other  professions  be¬ 
fore  they  get  into  trouble  as  well  as 
when  they  are  in,  but  they  wait  till 
tilings  are  in  a  bad  way  amt  getting 
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A  Backwoods  Michigan  Plow  Team.  Fig.  335 


Getting  Ready  for  Peach  Packing.  Fig.  336 


Cement  Water  Trough  Made  with  Silo  Form.  Fig.  337 
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worse  before  they  even  ask  a  chemist 
how  much  he  will  charge. 

These  waste  products  are  accur¬ 
ately  comparable  to  low-grade  mining 
propositions.  Each  has  to  lie  stu¬ 
died  mi  its  own  merits,  ami  more 
tilings  than  a  “theoretical  yield"  have 
to  be  figured  before  it  can  lie  told  if 
il  will  pay  to  work  them  tip. 

RESEARCH  CHEMIST. 


Cotton  Plants  Which  Resist 
Disease 

DURING  the  past  few  years  much 
work  has  been  done  in  trying 
to  develop  varieties  of  field  or  gar¬ 
den  crops  which  are  immune  to  cer¬ 
tain  diseases.  For  instance,  we  have 
strains  of  asparagus  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  immune  to  the  rust,  disease, 
and  will  not  go  down  with  that  dis¬ 
ease  even  when  other  plants  all 
around  them  give  way.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  varieties  of  tomato 
which  will  stand  by  while  others  go 
down  with  rot  and  blight.  It  is  also 
true  or  nearly  so  of  some  varieties 
of  potatoes.  It  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  development  and  of  practical 
value, 

The  Alabama  Experiment  Station 
now  tells  of  certain  varieties  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  have  I  lie  power  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  "will"  disease.  The  cotton 
wilt,  sometimes  called  “black-root”  or 
“blight,”  has  caused  great  trouble  in 
some  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  due 
to  a  fungus  which  can  live  for  some 
years  in  the  soil,  and  does  not  work 
upon  any  other  plant  except  cotton. 
The  fungus  enters  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  de¬ 
velops  so  as  to  fill  up  the  water-car¬ 
rying  tubes.  Thus  it  shuts  off  the 
supply  of  food  elements  and  water 
from  the  soil,  and  the  plant  wilts  and 
dies  either  rapidly  or  by  degrees.  In 
some  cases  only  a  small  part  of  the 
plant  will  die,  the  rest  remaining  as 
a  dwarf.  Wherever  this  cotton  wilt 
appears  the  nematodes,  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  root-knot,  are  usually 
found.  These  little  worms  enter  the 
cotton  roots  and  cause  a  growth  there 
which  makes  it  easier  for  the  wilt  to 
attack  a  plant  and  destroy  it.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  many  varieties  of  cow  peas 
are  susceptible  to  root-knot.  When 
they  are  grown  on  infested  laud  the 
number  of  nematode  worms  will  in¬ 
crease.  That  of  course  adds  to  the 
danger  of  the  cotton  will.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  sugar  cane  and  many  garden 
vegetables  also  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  gall-worms,  and  thus 
increase  the  danger  from  cotton 
wilt. 

It  appears  that  several  varieties  of 
cotton  have  now  been  developed 
which  show  more  or  less  resistance 
to  this  disease.  Some  of  these  are 
very  superior  in  the  production  of 
cotton.  The  remedy  for  the  cotton 
wilt  therefore  consists  in  planting 
these  resistant  varieties  on  land 
which  has  been  cleaned  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  nematodes  by  using  tin* 
crops  which  do  not  develop  them  in 
the  soil. 

After  considerable  experiment  the 
Alabama  Station  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rotation  for  infected  land: 


First  year — Plant  corn  and  between 
the  corn  rows  or  hills  plant  Iron  or 
Brabham  cow  peas.  Where  early  Au- 
t.iinin  pasture  for  cattle  is  desired,  vel¬ 
vet  beans  may  be  planted  with  tin*  corn 
and  grazed  while  green  and  in  time  to 
sow  a  Fail  grain  crop. 

Second  year  Plant  oats:  after  the 
grain  is  cut  for  hay  or  seed,  plant  the 
stubble*  in  Iron  or  Brabham  cow  peas 
for  hay  or  seed.  Follow  this  with  some 
Winter  groin  for  a  cover  crop. 

Third  year  In  the  Spring  plow  un¬ 
der  the  cover  crop  and  plant  some  wilt- 
resistant.  variety  of  cotton. 

The  two  varieties  of  cow  peas 
named  appear  to  lx*  resistant,  and  do 
not  increase  the  number  of  worms  in 
the  soil.  By  omitting  most  of  the 
garden  vegetables  and  other  crops 
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wliieh  increase  the*  nemiitotlos,  the  land 
is  cleaned  and  thus  better  fitted  for 
the  cotton.  As  will  be  seen,  the  pro¬ 
posed  rotation  will  not  only  clean  the 
land,  but  bring  in  a  plan  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  which  means  more,  grain,  more  live 
stock  and  a  better  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  cotton  culture.  There  seems  to 
he  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Certain 
varieties  of  cotton  will  withstand  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  best  is  known  as  “Dillon,” 
which  appears  to  be  a  cotton  plant  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  capable  of  producing 
a  large  crop  of  improved  fibre. 

The  Pictures 

A  Young  Iviukk.  Tn  Fig.  334,  page 
SSI.  wo  have  a  scene  enacted  on  many  a 
farm.  The  little  fellow  has  often  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  ride  on  the  horse’s 
back,  and  it  seems  a  good  time  to  have  bis 
picture  taken  when  bis  ambition  lias  been 
gratified.  There  lie  is  perched  where  lie 
wanted  to  go,  but  from  bis  appearance  he 
Is  a  little  hit  frightened  and  wishes  he 
was  down  on  the  ground  again.  lie  is 
held  on  securely,  however,  and  should  lie 
fall  olT  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  good 
fielder  standing  in  the  road  ready  to  run 
and  make  a  fly  catch  before  he  strikes  the 
ground.  Tt  is  a  great  thing  for  a  child 
when  he  first  begins  to  realize  something 
of  power  over  the  farm  horse. 

The  TTvsy  Knx. — A  hurried  time  on  a 
busy  farm  calls  all  hands  into  the  har¬ 
ness,  both  indoors  and  out.  Something 
may  have  happened  to  one  of  tin*  work 
horses  on  this  farm — perhapa  his  shoul¬ 
ders  were  sore  or  the  women  folks  may 
have  hitched  him  to  drive  off  to  town.  At 
any  rate  plowing  is  not  going  to  stand 
still  for  the  lack  of  a  team,  and  we  see 
how  this  bull  is  hitched  up  beside  the 
horse  iu  Fig.  335.  1  Le  may  be  a  little 

slow,  but  he  bus  got  the  power,  and  here 
is  a  good  chance  for  him  to  display  it-  Tt 
takes  two  hands  to  do  this  work,  one  to 
drive  and  the  other  to  hold  the  plow,  but 
they  are  turning  it  over,  and  while  the 
horse  does  not  seem  entirely  proud  of  its 
companion  ho  is  doing  bis  share. 

Peach  Sorters. — There  is  likely  to 
bo  a  lively  time  in  the  peach  orchard  this 
year,  and  it  is  time  to  get  out  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  apparatus.  The  picture. 
Fig.  336,  shows  a  sorting  table  used  on  a 
Western  New  York  farm.  Many  of  the 
farmers  along  through  the  fruit  belt  of 
,Xew  York  are  very  ingenious,  and  have 
worked  out  home-made  contrivances  for 
sorting  and  packing  which  save  much 
hand  labor.  Tt  is  time  now  to  overhaul 
the  machinery  and  get  things  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

Tank  From  Si uo  Form. — A  water  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  barnyard  comes  next  in  neces¬ 
sity  of  convenience,  to  a  full  supply  in  the 
bouse.  Sometimes  the  barnyard  is  served 
before  flic  kitchen.  This  is  a  mistake, 
but  there  is  great  need  of  a  full  water 
supply  within  reach  of  the  thirsty  stock. 
The  picture,  Fig.  337.  shows  a  concrete 
tank  made  in  the  form  of  a  silo.  This 
gives  good  satisfaction,  as  it  contains 
water  enough  to  supply  the  stock  fully  at 
all  times,  and  is  low  enough  so  that  they 
can  drink  out  of  if  without  trouble. 


Lockport  Farmers’  Congress 

The  Farmers’  Congress  held  at  Lock- 
port.  N.  Y.,  .Line  1st  to  3d,  was  a  great 
success.  The  chief  object  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  call  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  farming  and  fruit  growing  in 
Niagara  County  and  Western  New  York. 
If  was  organized  by  the  Lockport  Board 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Grange,  the  Niag¬ 
ara  County  Farmers’  Club,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  helped  develop  the  celebration. 
Among  speakers  were  Governor  Whitman 
and  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio.  While  fann¬ 
ers  were  very  busy  with  spraying  right  at 
this  season,  they  turned  out  by  the  thou¬ 
sand-  In  one  of  the  parades  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  of  Niagara  County, 
also  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club, 
in  autos.  One  thing  about  that  country 
is  that  whenever  such  a  parade  is  wanted 
it  is  easy  to  find  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
will  come  to  the  front  right  in  their  own 
cars.  There  was  an  excellent:  program, 
roost  of  it.  grouped  around  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that,  fruit  growing  is  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  Western  New  York,  and  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  it  us  has  been  done  in 
California.  One  of  the  most  direct  and 


forcible  addresses  of  the  Congress  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Seth  .1.  T.  Bush.  He  gave 
a  strong  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  organization  and  business 
methods  by  New  York  fruit  men.  We 
shall  give  the  strong  points  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  in  a  series  of  coining  articles,  as  it 
contains  facts  and  suggestions  which 
every  farmer  may  well  learn  by  heart. 
The  Congress  was  a  great  success,  and 
ought  to  prove  of  real  service  to  Western 
New  York. 

Crops  and  Prices 

May  17.  Spraying  was  delayed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  much  snow,  and  was  not  so 
thoroughly  done  as  in  other  seasons  on 
account,  of  other  work.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  peaches  and  apples  will  bring  a  fair 
crop  in  this  locality.  P.  G. 

lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 

May  30.  We  have  bad  very  disagree¬ 
able  weather  the  past  month.  We  have 
had  very  heavy  rains  which  in  some 
places  did  more  damage  by  washouts 
than  when  the  snow  went  off.  The 
ground  has  fitted  very  hard,  being  packed 
so  firmly.  Some  have  oats  to  sow.  and 
those  that,  are  coming  up  are  very  un¬ 
even,  owing  to  the  wet.  There  has  been 
very  little  corn  planted  yet;  some  gar¬ 
dens  are  not  made.  Alfalfa  is  making  a 
rank  growth,  as  is  wheat,  and  grass. 
Pasturage  is  very  abundant.  Butter  30c; 
eggs  21c.  e.  t.  n. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

May  31.  The  fruit  blossom  is  at.  its 
best,  and  it  is  very  damp  and  rainy. 
Early  apples,  including  Fall  varieties 
like  Gravenstein,  Harvey's,  Fameijse, 
Duchess  and  McIntosh  and  pears  are 
blossomed  full.  Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Rus¬ 
sets,  R.  I.  Greenings  and  Spys  blossomed 
very  heavily.  Kuhlwin,  the  main  crop, 
gives  an  average  bloom.  This  section 
promises  crop  nearly  equal  to  1 !  >1  1 . 
Much  concern  Is  felt  in  regard  to  outlet 
for  the  crop.  Barrels  will  cost  36  to  Site, 
labor  .$2  per  day  and  board.  Season  fav¬ 
orable  for  fungus  troubles,  up  to  present 
time.  Spray  not  so  well  done  as  usual 
in  many  orchards.  Some  did  not  put  on 
the  dormant  or  pink  bud  spray.  First 
calyx  spray  will  be  more  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied.  Many  props  and  some  thinning 
will  be  required  if  fruit  sets  well.  Trees 
wintered  well.  Not  so  much  fertilizer 
used  as  usual.  Last,  of  1015  crop  net 
about  -$1.60  for  Ben  Davis  and  Russets 
fresh  packed.  Some  sold  early  in  Spring 
at  .$1  and  .$1.25  per  bhl.  Planting  of 
crops  very  late.  Some  oats  and  grass 
seed  sown.  Part  of  gardens  planted. 
Practically  no  corn  or  potatoes  planted. 
Sweet  corn  for  canning  factory  and  yel¬ 
low  Hint  corn  for  Hilo  both  used.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash  costs  $28  to  $35. 
Bran  $1.40;  cottonseed  meal  $1,1)0; 
hominy  feed  $1.70;  gluten  $1.60;  linseed 
meal  $1.90  per  cvvt.  Cracked  corn  and 
meal  $1.75  per  cwt.  Oats  03c  per  bu. ; 
grass  seed,  Alsike,  23c;  Red  clover  24c; 
Red-top  20c;  Timothy  1ft %c.  Values  at 
auctions  have  ruled  good.  Cows  $35  to 
$70;  yearlings  $20  to  $40.  Horses  $40 
to  $200.  Sales  stables  selling  good  young 
Western  horses  at  $250  to  $350.  A  large 
amount  of  live  stock  lost  from  accident  or 
sickness  the1  past.  Winter.  Hay  poor 
quality  on  account  of  wet:  harvesting  sq»- 
son.  Good  hay  in  large  demand  at  $15 
to  $20  in  (he  barn.  Farms  selling  up  to 
usual  prices  and  average  about  $50  per 
acre,  with  good  buildings.  Branch  of 
Farmers’  Union  of  Maine  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  at  once.  Dairymen  generally  getting 
good  production  and  prices  ruling  higher 
than  usual.  Milk  35c  per  cwt.  for  weight 
with  37c  lb.  for  the  butter  fat  at  cream¬ 
ery  in  April.  Pasture  feed  good  and 
growing  fast.  Eggs  24c  per  dozen.  Gen¬ 
eral  complaint  of  poor  hatches  this 
Spring.  Average  about  35%.  Small 
fruit  prospects  are  promising.  General 
lines  of  farming  are  dairying  and  or¬ 
charding.  Only  a  few  potato  specialists. 
Roads  badly  damaged  by  rains.  Take 
most  of  the  appropriations  to  repair 
washouts.  Tax  rate  last  year  IS  mills. 
Steam  roller  leased  for  State  Road  work. 
A  few  farmers  have  new  automobiles. 
Grange  in  nourishing  condition. 

Turner,  Me.  E.  R.  R. 

May  22.  Prices  are  as  follows  in 
Corning,  where  we  have  two  market,  days 
a  week:  Hay  $15  to  $17.  Country 
dressed  beef  10  to  lie  lb.  per  side;  live 
hogs  6  to  8c  lb.  Good  farm  horses  $150 
to  $200  cacli.  Wool  35c  lb.  Milch  cows 
$50  to  $75.  J.  u.  W. 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Oats  fairly  good,  large  acreage;  corn 
late,  what,  is  up  good  stand,  looking  well. 
Wheat  almost  a  failure.  Meadows  fair¬ 
ly  good.  Apple  crop  light.;  peaches  good; 
pastures  fine,  good  many  cattle  on  feed 
and  pasture.  Not  much  doing  in  the 
dairy  business.  Weather  at  present  fine, 
has  been  cool  almost  all  Spring.  .T.  u. 
Galatia,  111. 

May  20.  T  retail  all  I  raise  of  every¬ 
thing  in  South  Scranton  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  11  mill's  from  my  place. 
Butter  3,6c  year  round;  eggs  25c;  last 
of  this  week  will  be  2N.  Potatoes  $1.30; 
apples  80c;  hay  $20.  Milk  here  delivered 
to  Moscow  creamery  is  3c  per  qt. ;  most 
of  the  farmers  sell  their  milk,  but  I  do 
not;  my  buttermilk  1  sell  for  21/.e  qt., 
wholesale,  that  is  2(k;  per  8-qt,  can.  I 
keep  Guernsey  cows  and  can  make  a 
pound  of  butter  from  eight  quarts  of 
milk  ;  most  of  them  think  it  takes  about 
12  quarts.  My  calves  1  kill  myself  aud 


sell  to  my  customers  at  an  average  of 
15c  per  lb.  The  hides  I  sell  for  $1.75 
to  $2.50  according  to  size.  Fresh  cows 
bringing  from  $50  to  $80.  o.  M.  H. 

Moscow,  Pa. 

Corn  planting  here  is  mostly  a  week  or 
10  days  late  on  account.  <>f  cold  weather 
the  first  half  of  May.  The  local  papers 
report  much  corn  being  replanted.  The 
last  half  of  May  has  jjpeii  almost  ideal 
conditions  for  corn,  and  whore  good  seed 
bus  been  planted  there  is  a  full  stand  of 
thrifty  plants.  Because  of  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  corn  crop  here  last 
year  many  farmers  have  bad  to  buy  their 
seed  corn.  Prices  asked  have  been  from 
$5  to  $10  per  bu.  for  home-grown  fire- 
dried  corn.  Oats,  wheat  and  barley  are 
in  fine  shape.  There  is  not  much  rye 
here,  but  what  there  is  is  beaded  out.  and 
is  in  good  condition.  Alfalfa  and  clover, 
where  the  fields  had  a  good  growth  left 
for  Winter  protection  arc  about  as  good 
as  usual.  Alfalfa  is  just  budded  and 
stands  two  feet  high;  will  be  ready  to 
cut  in  about  10  day's.  There  is  much  in¬ 
terest  in  dairying  in  fins  section.  Most 
of  the  milk  is  sold  at.  wholesale  and  is 
mostly  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other 
cities.  Average  juice  paid  to  farmers  for 
the  six  months  beginning  April  1  is  $1.5.» 
per  cwt.  Farms  here  have  good  pastures 
and  are  well  stocked.  A  large  amount 
of  beef  is  produced  here  but  just  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  shown 
towards  getting  in  on  the  milk  end  of  the 
business.  J*  B. 

Roscoe,  Ill. 

May  20.  Most,  of  the  corn  has  been 
planted  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not.  yet  up. 
Where  up  it  seems  to  he  good,  flats  are 
not  grown  in  large  quantities  here,  but 
some  were  sown  this  Spring.  Most  of 
them  promise  a.  fair  yield.  1\  heat  is 
very  poor  this  Spring,  probably  will  not 
exceed  half  a  crop.  Dairying  is  increas¬ 
ing;  we  have  a  creamery  in  Cnrbnndale, 
also  one  in  Murphysboro.  some  shipping 
to  other  points.  Cream  is  worth  30c  per 
3  b.  butter  fat.  Milk,  retail,  7  or  8c  per 
qt.  Some  who  have  a  regular  line  of 
customers  for  butter  are  getting  35c  per 
lb.  Milch  cows,  assorted,  are  worth  $•>() 
to  $100  with  few  selling  at  the  latter 
figure,  Ajqile  crop  not  near  as  heavy  as 
last  year;  however,  some  varieties  prom¬ 
ise  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  not  very 
good  this  season.  L  Tt.  A. 

Murphysboro,  Ill. 

Corn  planting  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  I  have  not  seen  any 
up  as  yet.  Very  little  home-grown  seed 
corn  from  last  year’s  crop,  What  was 
saved  bad  to  be  picked  before  ripe  anil  it 
shrunk  very  badly  when  dried.  Some 
had  two-year-old  seed  which  grew  well 
last  year,  but  unless  stored  carefully  did 
not  grow  this  year  owing  to  so  much  wet 
weather  Inst  year.  Some  planted  without 
testing  again  and  will  have  to  plant  over. 
Seed  planted  before  May  22  bad  to  lie 
very  strong  owing  to  the  cold  wot  weath¬ 
er.  Frost  the  night  of  May  17  but  ideal 
corn  weather  now.  Oats,  wheat,  and  bar¬ 
ley  look  well,  fully  up  to  the  average  and 
a  larger  acreage  than  usual  as  consider¬ 
able  clover  and  Alfalfa  froze  out  aud 
bad  to  be  plowed  up  for  corn.  Grass 
left  with  a.  good  growth  on  in  the  Fall 
stood  the  freezing  and  thawing.  We  are 
nine  miles  north  of  Elgin  in  Mvllenry 
County  and  all  milk  that  is  not  con¬ 
densed  goes  on  the  Chicago  market.  At 
Huntley  we  have  three  factories,  namely, 
•Ttdke’s  Bntterine  Co.,  Victor  Mey’s  BoD 
tling  l’iant  and  Borden  Co.  About  225 
dairymen  averaging  six  or  seven  eight- 
gallon  can s  per  day  each  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  (move  in  Winter)  deliver  here.  The 
Borden  plant  at  Iiuntjey  is  dosed  this 
Summer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  meet  the  farmer’s  demands  when 
the  Jelke  and  Mey  factories  did.  Con¬ 
sequently  these  two  factories  received  all 
the  milk  and  Bordens  could  not  get 
enough  milk  to  run  on.  av.  s.  w. 

Iluutley,  Ill. 


maloney's  TREES 


prnit  nnd  Ornamonta)  treao*  vlnen,  nhruba,  etc.,  true  to  romp  In 
mtmll  «r  1iii*k**  loin  ut  wholoKulo  nririM.  C*rowti  nod  KU*rnnt*ci1  I>y 
the  IniROHl  Nuraory  In  Nrw  Yolk.  Wrltu  for  nlif  ft#*.  cnLulojr- 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27.  DANSVII.LE.  N.  Y. 

Daniel,  fShha.ro  »N0  CILERY  PLAN1S  (Wliito  and 
UaniSnbaDDage  AkIiisu, ad,  Williamson,  N.Y. 


- 
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Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  grains  with  For¬ 
maldehyde.  It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FOMfllDEf/yPE 

*  *T&7ie  farmer's  Trfentf 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  farmer  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  e.  approved  by  the.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab¬ 
oratory,  pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


nv  rxeuEss  on  mail  prepaid  to  Nrw 

ENGLAND  AND  MIDDLE  Al  LAN  1 1C  STATES 

l.rnillnit  Tiiili.tli.pc  0  III  It  A  GK,  TOM! '10,  CA  I'M  KLOAVPK,  CEIi* 
MtV,  MVHIl  rOTATO,  ASfttutJls,  IIKT.T,  I.K'ITM  K,  1’El’- 
l-l  II,  M.'tl  1*1. A  NTS.  tl.n  ASTKIIS.  roi.LIM,  Kit, VIA.  large 
nr  Mitiill  lot.  ut  c .a. nun lil.  prle.e.  Hrnt  i'Im.  plnnte  nml  eufe 
(Inllvnrjr  t'linrnnlf.i'il. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fop  Anjrit.it  atnl  Full  phniflnip.  Ittinnrr  nml  l*ol-prnwn  plants 
llmt  will  fmtl  le x I.  Milliliter.  ANo  llANI'ltliKUV,  HL.4CK 
KMtRY  PLANTS,  FIUJIT  TRI.I.K.  Catvlot/w  frrv 

Harry  ,1..  Squires,  Remaenburg,  N.  Y. 


Kevitt  System 

Strawberry  Plants 

wt  (Hit  Inst.  Nov.  ( 1*0 "h  now  yield¬ 
ing  (Ullll)  over  lu.UUO  <|t.  to  the 
note.  It,  will  pay  you  to  vlnit.  my 
iiu  in.  Jim  viu  ieiiep  in  bearing 
My  netv  MRI-Htiinmer  Catalog 
Just  mil— It, 'h  Fro. 

T.  C.  KEVITT 

ATHfNIA  NEW  JERSEY 


Planis,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  taiVioI9£.d 

Kt.vuwtm fries,  including  Kvorbeiiriiig.  Got  my  enta- 
loir.  Road  why  J  sell  choice  plants,  sent  prepaid,  at 
hi, If  tim  prion  of  others.  C-  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  liow  to  succeed  growing 
Alfalfa  on  any  soil  or  ell  mate  east  of  the  .Mis¬ 
souri  River;  how  to  sow:  how  to  harvest;  what 
to  do  to  relnfri  a  perfect  meadow.  Wo  refuse 
to  handle  Turkestan  ur  “llwnrf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  In  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  09% 
pure.  Wo  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Idaho  or  Utah 
aud  Crlmtn  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

PDIIIM  Al  TUI  We  have  the  Gonuino 
UltllnlTI  HLlHLlA  Grimm  as  well  as  Han¬ 
sen's  great  new  Siberian  varieties.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  rennet,  t. 

WING  SEED  CO., Box  »33  .Mechanlesburg.O. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

WiffQ  PUItftp  and  A<*ftril|«Ml.  All  nllmr  Flftjd  Scu<ls  ntt«l  Bacteria* 

fwilj...  0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  330  Main  Si..  Marysville,  0 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Early  t'urnlinii,  Early  Golden,  Up  Rivers.  Big  Stem 
Jersey,  Yellow  and  Red  Jersey,  Nari’y  Hall,  ami 
Southern  Queen.  5,(100  o,  morn,  it. 2ft  per  1,000.  1,000. 
B  50,  100.  postpaid  55c.  For  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  made  a  specialty -Of  selecting,  and  propagation 
of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Can  gnarantoo  yon  strong, 
healthy  plant*,  prompt  shipment,  and  good  order 
delivery.  Descriptive  list,  free  H.  AUSTIN,  Fetlwi,  Del. 


I  P0IA10.  CABBAGE  AND  BEET. 

25c. ;  hnndrod,  5lh\  Postpaid, 
Par  1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

N  -  llnrt.ly,  Delaware 


POTATO.  PEPPER  CAUHFIOWER, 
CABBAGE  AND  EGG  PLANTS 

('althaea.  Ifl  par  1,000:  10,000,  Ml.  Ontulogiio  free. 

MIUIIAIOL  N.  HORGO  -  Vineland,  N.  J 


PLANTS  {SE 

W.  S.  FORD  &  HO 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  8S7, IS 

10,000.  Sendforlist  WM.  RILEY,  Torresilale,  Phils.,  Pa. 

HAIRY  VETCH 

1  tome  Grown.  99.75  PURE.  A  II  other  Field  Seeds  ami 
ltuc  terl  a.  0  MScnlt&Snns  Co. .  430  Main  St . .  Marysville,  0. 

Tap.  buckwheat  a-Wteti-  K 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  W.  H.  OARROW,  Putney,  Wt. 

Cbolco  collection  of  named 
varieties.  Cactus, decorative 
and  show,  12  for  $1.  CANNAS: 
A  tttie  collection  Of  Bronxo  and  Green  I.eavcd  10  lor 
SI. 25;  both  forS?  postpaid,  Ralph  Benjamin, Calvcrton.L  I 

ACTED  PI  ANTQ  Finest  mixed  colors.  Dozen 
AdlLK  rLAPlia  )&...  hnndrod.  tl-  postpaid. 

IIAKRYTi.  SU0XKE8  .  Iteiuaenburg,  JN.  V. 

Diiinrn  TWIftIF  Farmer  ageutd  wanted. 
DllsULn  I  mill.  th,t  our  samples  and  prices. 
T1IEO.  HURT  &  SOJNS  -  .Melrose,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS: 


Vcopfahlp  Planh~'Swn<>t  Flnntu,  loo.  50o.: 

YegeiaDIB  ridni3;,00i  |1, Postpaid.  pel-  1,000,  not 
Prepaid,  t'.ihbage,  KHi  .Tie..  Postpaid.  Early  Tomatoes,  100, 
fioe..  Postpaid,  Send  for  III.  (’at.  duvic  woowar,  Hmly,  ud. 

S%/\/  p  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

™  ■  hij.'hrr  proloWi  Hum  alfalfa. 

\g  for  firlcva  nno  tnformattan. 

L#  W  Ci  sC  K.  lUrtnii,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Ky. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Practically  pure,  White  or  Yellow.  Hrurllted 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  530  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 
Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  S|l.’o  o  o:  $»af,o 

nrr  10,000.  Tomato  Plauts — *1  30  per  1,000.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plauts— te.50  tier  1,000.  Canli- 
tlowor  Plants- $2.50  par  1,000.  J.  C,  SCHMIOl.Brulol.Pa 


TOMATO  PI  ANT^  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER, 
I  U1Y1A  1  U  rUAIx  I  O  CELERY  AND  SWEET  POTATO 
PLANTS  FUR  SALE.  Spuelui  prices  on  big  Jotx.  20,000  or 
more,  pend  for  onr  price  list  of  all  kiuda  of  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Celeb  Boiyj.  S  Son.  CliowoU.  Del. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbages.  Melons,  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  front  Inserts.  Put  un  in  popular  packitgos  at  popular 
prices,  Write  for  free  puiiiphlul,  on  Hugs  and  Plights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 
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Pennsylvania  Lime  Law :  Legal  Definition 
of  Lime 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  the  materials  named  in  the  foregoing 
Section  are  defined  as  follows: 

(11  Limestone  is  the  roclt  commonly 
known  by  that  name,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  said 
carbonate  with  a  smaller  molecular  pro¬ 
portion  of  magnesium  carbonate. 

(21  Pulverized  limestone  is  limestone 
reduced  by  mechanical  means  to  a  fine 
powder. 

(31  Artificial  carbonate  of  lime  is  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  artificially  produced  by 
any  method  other  than  the  exposure  of 
lime,  ground  lime,  slaked-lime,  hydrated 
lime,  or  spraying  lime  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

( 4 1  Lime  is  the  product  obtained  by 
the  complete  burning  of  limestone  in  a 
kiln,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  by 
slaking  to  a  fine  powder. 

(51  Ground  lime  is  lime  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  by  grinding. 

(01  Spraying  lime  is  lime  of  high 
purity,  containing  not  less  than  ninety- 
three  per  centum  of  calcium  oxide  and 
not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide,  not  more  than  five  per 
centum  carbon  dioxide,  nor  more  than 
five  per  centum  of  acid  insoluble  mat¬ 
ters.  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  collect¬ 
ively. 

(71  Slaked-lime  is  the  dry  finely 
divided  product  obtained  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  to  lime. 

(8)  Hydrated  lime  is  slaked-lime  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  aid  of  stirring,  or  of  stir¬ 
ring.  grinding,  and  screening  machinery, 
and  is  free  from  hard  lumps. 

(0)  Hydrated  spraying  lime  is  dry 
finely  divided  hydrated  lime  of  purity 
not  less,  after  taking  the  water  of  hydra¬ 
tion  into  account,  than  that  herein  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  spraying  lime,  and 
of  such  fineness  that  all  shall  pass  a 
standard  sieve  of  one  hundred  meshes  to 
the  inch. 

(10)  Air-slaked  lime  is  the  more  or 
less  finely  divided  product  obtained  when 
lime,  slaked-lime.  hydrated  lime,  or  spray¬ 
ing  lime  is  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  tin*  action  of  the  air. 

(11)  Marl  is  day  highly  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Shell  marl  is  marl  in 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  present 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  molluscan  shells. 

(12)  Gypsum,  or  land-plaster,  is  the 
finely  divided  mineral,  commonly  known 
by  that  name,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcium  sulphate. 

(13)  Kiln-slake  is  refuse  lime  mixed 
with  ashes  and  “core,”  or  imperfectly 
burned  limestone. 

(1  I)  Gas-house  lime  is  spent  lime  that 
has  been  used  as  a  purifier  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  illuminating  gas. 

(15)  Tanner’s  lime  is  spent  lime  that 
lias  been  used  in  the  curing  of  hides. 

Fighting  Cutworms 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  have  doz¬ 
ens  of  hurried  calls  for  information  about 
fighting  cutworms.  As  the  coni  begins 
to  grow  the  cutworm  gets  busy.  About 
the  only  way  now  to  fight  this  pest  is 
to  use  the  poison  bait  which  is  made 
about  as  follows:  Take  50  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  two  lbs.  of  Paris  green  and  six 
lemons  or  oranges  finely  chopped.  Mix 
the  whole  thing  together  thoroughly,  and 
add  low-grade  molasses  until  you  have  a 
stiff  dough.  You  may  use  middlings  or 
Alfalfa  meal  in  place  of  the  bran  if 
desired.  This  bait  is  distributed  through 
the  field  or  garden  in  Tittle  lumps.  Tt  is 
very  attractive  to  the  cutworms.  They 
will  eat  it,  and  the  Paris  green  will  do 
the  rest.  Sometimes  a  garden  will  be 
located  close  to  a  piece  of  grass  land 
badly  infested  by  the  cutworms.  A  nar¬ 
row  hand  of  this  poisoned  bait  scattered 
around  the  edge  of  the  garden  will  often 
kill  most  of  the  worms  before  they  can  get 
at  the  crop.  Of  course  the  poultry  must 
be  kept  enclosed  while  this  bait,  is  being 
used,  and  wild  birds  are  often  killed  by 
it.  but  this  method  is  about  the  only  one 
for  practically  denuing  out  the  cut¬ 
worms. 

A  Chicago  man  was  telling  some  weird 
stories  of  the  stockyards  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  an  instance  of  a  man’s  dropping 
(Id  feet  from  the  window  of  an  abattoir 
without  being  in  the  least  injured. 
“What  !”  was  the  indignant  protest  of  a 
hearer.  “Perhaps,”  said  the  narrator, 
calmly,  “I  should  add  that  they  were 
pigs’  feet.” — Credit  Lost.  1 


The  World’s  Cham 


What  Car  Shall  I  B 


LET  us  give  you  a  suggestion.  Buy  the  car  that  has  the 
best  reputation  for  service  in  your  city  or  town  or  county. 

You  should  see  that  for  your  investment  you  secure — 
not  merely  a  motor  car — but  motoring.  We  are  less  anxious 
to  make  you  a  Maxwell  owner  than  to  make  you  and  keep 
you  a  satisfied  motorist. 

By  service  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  serviceability 
of  the  car  you  buy — the  soundness  of  design,  the  excellence 
of  materials  and  workmanship,  the  sturdiness  and  willing¬ 
ness  and  dependability  of  the  car.  True,  these  are  vastly 
important  things. 

(S,\ 

But  still  more  important  is  the  Company  hack  of  the  car. 
Still  more  important  are  the  company’s  local  representatives 
who  sell  you  the  car  and  whom  the  company  must  hold 
responsible  to  fulfill  its  just  obligations  and  keep  its  pledge 
with  you. 

Buy  the  car,  then,  which  embodies  Character  as  well  as 
Reputation.  For  reputation  is  what  people  think  of  you, 
while  character  is  what  you  really  are. 

Buy  that  car  which  carries  with  it  an  actual  guarantee 
of  continuous,  care-free,  economical  motoring.  In  fact,  select 
your  company  before  you  select  your  car.  Buy  motoring. 

And  in  just  so  far  as  The  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  after 
you  have  made  such  an  investigation,  comes  up  to  these 
standards  and  survives  these  tests,  we  shall  urge  you  to  buy 
a  Maxwell  Motor  Car. 


Bripf  Specifications  —  Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch  running  in 
oil;  unit  transmission  (3  speeds)  bolted  to  engine.  !  t  floating  rear  axle; 
left-hand  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread.  103"  wheelbase;  30  x  3'_>" 
tires;  weight  1,900  pounds.  Equipment  —  Electric  Head-lights  (with 
dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair 
top  with  envelope  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision, 
double-ventilating  windshield;  speedometer;  spare  tire  carrier;  demount¬ 
able  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service  —  16  complete 
service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2.500  dealers  and  agents  — so 
arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within 
12  hours.  Prices  —  2-Passeuger  Roadster,  $635  ;  5-Passenger  Touring 
Car,  $655.  Three  other  body  styles. 


Motor  Company  '  Detroit  .Mich 


Send  to  Department  No. 25  for  our  new  booklet 
“The  Maxwell  and  the  Family” 
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June  17,  1910. 
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New  York  State  News 


Towns  To  Get  Road  Money. — The 
Secretary  of  State  has  begun  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  automobile  fees  among  the 
counties  of  the  State  under  the  new  law 
which  provides  that  one-half  of  the  fees 
received  for  auto  registration  from  any 
county  shall  he  remitted  to  that  county. 
The  distribution  of  this  money  will  lie- 
gin  July  1.  The  town  board  and  the 
town  superintendent  of  highways  will 
determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  the  places 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  county  al¬ 
lotment  shall  be  expended.  The  money 
thus  received  will  be  used  for  the  per¬ 
manent  construction  and  improvement  of 
town  highways.  The  average  amount 
per  county  outside  New  York  will  be 
about  .$9. 000.  Only  two  counties  will 
fall  below  $3,000  and  in  .‘17  it  will  run 
above  $5,000. 

Dairymen’s  Leasee  Active.  —  Last 
week  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  was  held  iq  Albany 
1o  consider  ways  and  means  for  getting 
more  money  for  milk  for  the  producers. 
The  present  juices  are  bandy  sufficient  to 
cover  cost  of  production  and  they  look 
u|inn  the  situation  as  serious.  The  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  is  to  devise  some  plan 
of  action  and  this  is  likely  to  he  some¬ 
what  drastic  in  its  nature.  The  league 
now  1ms  13.000  members  it  is  said,  ami 
seems  to  be  in  position  to  enforce  higher 
prices  for  the  producer. 

Cherry  Insects  Trotttjeesome. —  Re¬ 
port  comes  from  Chautauqua  County  that 
the  cherry  rod  bug  is  threatening  the  crop 
again  this  year.  Prompt,  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  the  crop.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  growers  of  that  section  recommends 
the  following  solution  as  a  spray:  One 
fiiut  "Rlaek  Leaf  40”.  four  pounds  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  three  quarts  lime  sulphur 
<  uneentrate.  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
spraying  must  be  thorough.  The  ground 
under  the  trees  should  also  be  sprayed. 

Potato  Oi.aim  Against  Pail  road. — 
A  ease  of  considerable  interest  t"  po¬ 
tato  shippers  and  growers  was  heard  in 
the  New  York  City  court  a  short  time 
ago.  A  St.  Paul  firm  brought  suit 
against  the  New  York  Central  railroad  to 
recover  losses  on  three  ears  jiotatoes 
shipped  to  New  York  over  that  railroad. 
A  prospective  buyer  ordered  these  ears 
to  be  taken  to  the  Barclay  Street  sta¬ 
tion  for  inspection.  They  arrived  on  Feb. 
11.  but  the  next  day  was  a  holiday  so 
there  could  be  no  inspection.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  then  marked  25  to  30  degrees 
above  zero  but  then  the  temperature 
went  down  to  three  above  zero  and  froze 
the  tubers.  The  railroad  company  or¬ 


dered  the  potatoes  stored  and  finally  the 
St.  Paul  firm  ordered  their  New  York 
broker  to  sell  the  potatoes.  They  then 
sued  the  railroad  for  the  loss.  At  trial 
the  judge  refused  to  let  the  case  go  to 
the  jury  and  gave  the  plaintiff  judgment 
for  $1,742. 15.  The  judge  said  that  the 
ears  should  not  have  been  moved  without 
an  order  from  the  consignee.  The  rail¬ 
road  appealed  the  case. 

State  Aid  For  Fairs. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  lias  completed  the 
apportionment,  of  moneys  for  the  county 
and  town  agricultural  fairs  and  chocks 
will  he  forwarded  promptly  to  the  treas¬ 
urers  of  the  societies  entitled  to  receive 
the  moneys.  The  fairs  paid  out  in  pre¬ 
miums  last  year  the  sum  of  $323, 0!)1.36. 
Sixteen  societies  will  receive  the  limit 
of  $4000.  j.  w.  i). 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Nine  thousand  long¬ 
shoremen  in  tin1  Pacific  coast  ports  went 
mi  strike.  June  1.  The  strikers  demand 
a  fiat  rate  of  55  rents  an  hour,  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  being  50  cents,  and  an  over¬ 
time  rate  of  $1  an  hour.  More  than 
1.500  longshoremen  went  on  strike  at 
Los  Angeles.  All  lumber  companies  were 
tied  up  and  the  mills  have  been  closed. 
Work  by  the  wharf  companies  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  work  of  opening  the  public  road 
over  the  mountain  summit  to  Trtiokcc. 
(’al..  is  progressing  slowly  owing  to  the 
enormous  snowdrifts.  At  one  place  just 
east  of  Summit  station  the  snowsheds  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  were  under  75  feet 
of  frozen  snow.  A  shaft  sunk  by  a  rail¬ 
road  crow  from  the  surface  to  the  roof  of 
the  shed  is  75  feet,  in  depth.  The  ex¬ 
pedient  of  throwing  fresh  earth  upon  the 
snow  to  hasten  the  process  of  melting  is 
being  used  mi  both  sides  of  the  summit. 

After  six  years  the  work  of  a  clever 
crook  has  been  undone  and  a  valuable 
tract  of  land  near  ( 'harleston,  N.  D„ 
which  be  mortgaged  on  a  forged  paper 
has  been  restored  to  its  rightful  owner, 
Andrew  Byrnteson  of  Superior,  Wis. 
The  crook  convinced  a  North  Dakota 
banker  that  he  was  entitled  to  place  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  and  obtained  a 
loan  of  $700.  A  year  later  Byrnteson 
was  notified  by  the  bank  bis  interest  pay¬ 
ment  was  overdue.  The  swindler  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  real  owners  name. 

Equal  suffrage  won  in  Iowa,  June  5. 
by  35,000  votes.  It  carried  in  Council 
Binds.  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  Des  Moines 
giving  it  a  majority  of  over  2.000.  Only 
in  the  river  towns  of  east.  Iowa,  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  wet  in  tendencies,  was  suf¬ 


frage  beaten.  However,  the  vote  polled 
against  it  llieve  will  not  be  (sufficient  to 
offset  the  vote  ill  the  farm  districts. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Harrison  drug 
act,  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  mor¬ 
phine  and  other  habit,  forming  drugs,  was 
much  restricted,  dune  5.  by  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  possession  of  such  drugs  by 
persons  not  specifically  authorized  to 
have  them  cannot  constitute  the  basis 
for  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  conspir¬ 
acy.  The  decision  practically  nullifies 
sort  ion  eight  of  the  bill,  which  declares 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorized 
to  have  drugs  in  his  possession.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  the  United  States 
against  Jin  Fucy  Moy  in  the  Eastern 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  de¬ 
cision  will  place  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  achievement  of  the  moral  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  drug  net. 

Over  100  persons  arc  reported  dead,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  were  injured  and  the  dam¬ 
age  to  property  is  estimated  at  $1,500,- 
060  as  the  result  of  a  tornado  which 
swept  over  Arkansas  June  5.  The  storm 
was  general  throughout  the  State,  and  ex¬ 
tended  into  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  town  of  dndsonia  was  virtually 
obliterated,  15  dead.  'Feu  dead  were  dis¬ 
covered  north  of  the  town.  Six  are  report¬ 
ed  killed  at  Red  Fork  and  three  at  Hot 
Springs.  Delark  was  wrecked  and  five 
arc  reported  to  have  lost,  their  lives  there. 
At  Morrilltnn,  where  three  persons  were 
killed,  few  buildings  remain  standing'. 
Greenland  also  suffered  severely  and  sev¬ 
eral  persons  were  killed.  Twenty  arc  re¬ 
ported  dead  at  lleber  Springs,  with  heavy 
property  loss.  Five  died  in  the  storm  at 
('allot.  White  County.  The  tornado  was 
the  most  severe  that  has  visited  the  State 
in  many  years.  Thousands  of  head  of 
rattle  were  killed  and  hundreds  of  farm 
buildings  were  wrecked. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  twenty- 
year-old  girl  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  whose  parents  are  "raising 
her  to  be  a  farmer."  proved,  June  1.  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  horse  flesh  of  veteri¬ 
nary  students  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
Slate  College,  Rutgers  and  Williamson 
Trade  School.  She  is  Miss  Ruth  Clen- 
daniel.  daughter  of  George  Clondaniol.  a 
farmer  of  Still  Pond,  Mil,  Miss  Glen- 
daniel  was  winner  in  one  of  the  novelty 
classes  at  the  Devon,  Pa.,  Horse  Show. 
She  is  taking  a  course  in  agriculture  in 
the  Women’s  College,  affiliated  with 
Delaware  College,  at  Newark.  Delaware. 

The  Summer  Fruit  Growers’  Meeting 
of  the  Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau  will 
be  held  at  Hilton,  N.  Y..  July  21. 

The  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Rogers  Gellatly,  who  died  on  July 
17,  1013,  in  this  city,  shows  that  while 


she  left  the  income  from  stocks  valued 
at  *12.707  for  the  care  of  her  horses  and 
(logs,  the  only  animal  she  owned  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  a  horse  at  White 
Plains,  appraised  at  $700.  In  making 
the  bequest.  Mrs.  Gellatly  directed  that 
upon  the  death  of  her  pets  the  principal 
of  the  fund  and  the  tin  used  income  should 
be  used  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  finding  homes 
for  animals  and  in  preventing  cruelty. 

WASHINGTON. — Louis  D.  Bvamleis 
was  confirmed.  June  1.  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  vote 
was  47  to  22. 

The  House  passed  the  naval  apjiropria- 
tinu  bill,  .Tune  2,  carrying  more  than 
$256,000,000  for  const  ruction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  navy  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  By  a  narrow  margin  of  six  votes 
the  House  refused  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  instruct  the  Naval  Committee  to  in¬ 
clude  the  '‘bigger  building”  programme 
of  the  Republican  minority.  The  motion 
to  recommit  was  lost.  ISO  to  183. 

President  Wilson  signed  the  ITay- 
Chambevlain  army  reorganization  bill. 
June  3,  which  provides  for  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  standing  army  to  100, 
000  men  and  federalization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard.  The  bill  is  now  law,  but 
until  (lie  appropriation  bill  is  passed 
most  of  the  provisions  cannot  be  put  into 
effect.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  already 
has  started  bis  plans  for  enlisting  about 
15.000  additional  men  tbe  coming  year 
and  for  obtaining  1.500  new  second 
lieutenants,  mostly  by  examination  of 
civilian  applicants.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
provision  for  recruiting  through  50.000 
postofiices  in  the  United  States  will  solve 
the  recruiting  problem.  The  new  law 
allows  postmasters  a  bonus  of  $5  for 
every  accepted  recruit  they  turn  in.  Im¬ 
portant  features  include  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $20,000,000  for  a  government  ni¬ 
trate  manufacturing  plant,  establishment 
of  military  training  camps  for  volunteer 
citizens  and  creation  of  several  boards 
to  investigate  questions  of  preparedness. 

June  5  reports  from  Santo  Domingo 
stut ed  that  intrenched  rebels  were  fac¬ 
ing  small  detachments  of  American  mar¬ 
ines  and  the  Navy  Deportment  has  or¬ 
dered  1,060  additional  marines  from  San 
Diego  to  Santo  Domingo  city.  The  task 
of  jiutting  dow!i  the  threatened  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  native  authorities  now 
looms  up  as  a  bigger  task  than  was 
contemplated.  American  marines  already 
occupy  Santo  Domingo  city,  Monte  Gris- 
ti  ami  Huerta  l'lata.  The  fort  at  Puerto 
Plata  was  taken  on  May  31  after  a  two 
hours  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  reb¬ 
els.  during  which  (’apt.  Herbert  J. 
llirshinger.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
was  shot  through  the  head.  He  died 
later  of  his  wounds. 
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Good  wheat  farming! 

Land  Brought  Up  —  Crops  Increased 


with  “A.  A.  C.”  Fertilizers 


V'fc;  $ 


Are  You 

getting  as  much? 


42  Bushels 
per  Acre 


LSO  ASK  ns  to  send  yon  the  24-page  Bulle¬ 
tin  on  Wheat  Growing,  by  Ex-Director 
Wheeler  of  R .  I .  Experiment  Sta .  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 
Don’t  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 

We  mail  it  free 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

We  have  a  factory  near  you.  We  ship  from  27  different  factory  points  Last  of  the  Mississippi.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


HIS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  entered  in 
our  Great  $1000  Contest,  won  $100  but 
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T  nettled  Bill  Parr  considerably  ! 

So  many  Motorists  had  carelessly  stated 

“oil  Kaci  Ova  Hint  T^nUKnv  ^ 


Fritz  said  that  what  puzzled  him  most  was  the 
brown  Rubber  Tubes  4  ‘not  being-  all  stretched  out  of  shape 
after  such  a  tug,  even  if  they  did  hang*  together  at  the 
finish. 

“Look  you,”  said  he,  “when  we  released  the  load, 

• — after  the  Haul, — they  instantly  snapped  back  into  just 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  they  were  at  the 
start ! 

‘‘And  that  %  of  an  inch,  they  took  up  again  in  less 
than  two  hours  rest.  ” 


JL  that  “all  Tire  Tubes  are  just  Rubber.” 

He  determined  to  show  some  folks  the  difference, 
in  a  way  they  would  never  forget, 

There  were  four  Cars  at  the  door,  and  their  Owners 
or  Drivers  at  his  elbow. 

To  these  he  said, — 

“Boys, — how  strong  do  you  think  this  Goodrich 
Bi’own  Tube  actually  is  ? 

“Do  you  believe  it  is  strong  enough  to  tow'  Mr. 
Oden’s  five  passenger  Car,  with  four  people  in  it,  from 
here  for  20  blocks  ? 

“You  don’t,  eh  ! 

“Well  now  here’s  a  bit  of  a  Bet  j  want  to  make 
with  any,  or  all,  of  you. 

“I  will  bet  you  a  Dinner  that  this  little  old  regular 
Goodrich  Tube  (34x4)  will  not  only  tow  Mr.  Oden’s 
Car,  but  will  tow  all  three  of  your  Cans, —fully  passen- 
gered, —through  the  streets,  for  the  full  21  blocks 
(more  than  a  mile  and  a  half) — starting  and  stopping  as 
many  times  as  the  crowd  makes  it  necessary. 

“I  will,  — if  you  Gentlemen  are  agreeable,— line  up 
all  four  of  your  Cars,  right  here  and  now,  take  three 
regular  Goodrich  Tubes  hap-hazard  out  of  their  boxes-, 
— tie  one  tube  between  each  two  Cars,  (which  means 
hauling  three  Cars  on  the  first  Tube)  and  tote  You-aU 
that  way  to  ‘The  Corners.  ’ 

“Are  you  willing  to  bet  a  Dinner  that  any  one  of 
the  three  Tubes  will  ‘go  broke’  on  the  way,  or  show  a 
flaw  which  would  leak  Air,  or  prevent  its  being  used  for 
its  original  Tire  purpose  afterwards  ? 

“You  are,  eh  ? 

“Well, — the  Bet’s  on  ! 

‘‘Come  along,  and  you  be  the  Judges.” 


AFFIDAVIT 

This  certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  took  part  in 
and  witnessed,  the  Texas  tube  test  referred  to  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  entitled  “  How  the  Texas  Tube  Test  Happened ! 
that  the  test  was  made  on  date  of  Nov,  11.  at  Waco,  Texas, 
the  distance  covered  being  twenty-one  blocks  and  that  the 
result  was  as  described. 

Signed—  W.  M.  ODEN 
J.  M.  NASH 
B.  A.  FRITZ 
W.  A.  PARR 

Subscribed  and' sworn  to  before  me  by  W.  M.  Oden, 
J.  M.  Nash,  B.  A.  Fritz  and  W.  A.  Parr,  this  the  3rd  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1916,  at  Waco,  Texas. 

Signed —  J.  G.  WREN, 

Notary  Public, 
McLennon  County,  Texas. 


THE  Dinner  was  a  very  Cheerful  Affair. 

As  Oden  said  afterwards  (when  putting  up 
his  share  of  the  Bet)  “you  could  have  bet  me 
a  Million  on  that,  Parr,  and  I’d  have  taken  you  up, — even 
if  I  had  to  borroiv  the  Million. 

“I  don’t  see  how  the  blamed  Tubes  ever  did  hold 
out, — especially  going  up  Saco  St.  under  such  a  strain. 

“With  eight  people  in  the  last  three  Cars,— and  a 
total  load  of  over  8,800  pounds  I  sure  thought  to  hear 
something  snap  before,  second  block. 

“Whaddye  put  into  that  brown  Goodrich  Rubber 
anyhow,  to  make  it  hang  together  like  that  ?  ” 


Now  what  think  You  of  these  GOODRICH  Tire 
lubes  that  could  bear  up  under  such  a  gruelling  test  ? 

,,  m^ec^  ^at  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the  “ordin¬ 
ary  Tubes  you  so  carelessly  accept ! 


- 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Sweet  Clover. — We  are  now  coming 
to  a  point  where  it  is  safe  to  begin  giv¬ 
ing  personal  experience  with  this  plant.. 

1  lmve  tried  to  gel  conservative  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  seed  some 
new  crops,  hit  upon  a  temporary  success 
and  then  rush  in  to  “boom”  the  new 
thing.  Others  read  his  extravagant 

praise  and  without  reasoning  or  fair  al¬ 
lowance  rush  in — and  lose  money,  In 
a  paper  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  tirst  aim 
should  he  to  make  people  thinJc  and  use 
judgment  about  their  work  and  not  lead 
them  to  plunge  head  over  heels  into  new 
methods  or  novelties.  I  know  several 
people  who  have  been  made  quite  sour  hy 
a  wholesale  experiment  with  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver.  The  same  is  true  of  rye.  vetch  and 
turnips  as  cover  crops.  Cases  are  re¬ 
ported  where  these  useful  crops  have  run 
away  all  over  the  farm  and  got  into 
wheat  and  other  crops  so  as  to  become 
a  nuisance!  Therefore  although  these, 
crops  have  made  our  farm  what  il  is.  I 
always  want  to  tie  a  caution  to  them 
when  their  use  is  advocated. 

A  Tryout. — Our  first  real  trial  of 
Sweet  clover  was  made  last  Fall.  We 
seeded  about  50  pounds  mixed  with  Al- 
sike.  This  was  used  as  a  cover  crop  in 
the  corn  with  rye  as  a  companion.  Wc 
plant  a  small  flint  corn  between  the  trees 
in  our  orchard,  and  at.  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion — in  late  August  or  early  September 
—-scatter  a  “cover  crop”  right  in  the  corn 
and  cultivate  it  in.  Last.  Fall  we  used 
to  each  acre  three  pecks  of  rye.  six 
pounds  Sweet,  clover,  four  pounds  Al- 
sike  and  a  little  less  than  a  pound  of 
CoW-born  turnip  seed.  The  Sweet  clover 
was  nnhulled.  The  “rye  was  a  yea  u  or 
more  old  and  did  not  sprout  well  giving 
only  a  poor  stand.  The  turnips  did  well 
and  the  clover  made  a  scattered  showing 
last  Fall.  We  had  the  hardest  Winter 
on  grass  and  clover  seeding  I  ever  knew 
in  this  country,  and  by  March  ilio  clover 
looked  sick.  Merrill  wauled  to  plow  it 
all  under  to  get  it  out  of  sight,  hut  I 
determined  to  leave  part  of  it  at  least 
to  see  what  il  would  come  to.  'Pile  con¬ 
stant  rains  prevented  us  from  plowing 
anyway,  so  the  clover  had  a  chance  to 
make  good  if  it  could. 

The  Combination. — Why  did  you  use 
Alsike  with  the  Sweet?  If  1  am  forced 
to  tell  the  truth  I  will  admit,  that  I  knew 
the  Alsike  will  grow  on  our  soil,  while 
I  was  not  sure  of  the  Sweet.  So  I  used 
the  Alsike  as  a  sort  of  “anchor  to  wind¬ 
ward'*  that  we  might  have  something  at 
least.  The  rye  did  poorly.  For  this  sort 
of  work  we  must  have  fresh  new  rye  and 
it  is  often  hard  to  obtain  the  new  seed 
for  this  early  use.  Turnips  always  give 
us  a  fair  stand  and  I  think  il  pays  to 
add  th(4  seed  to  most  cover  crops.  The 
figures  given  in  Dr.  Lindsey’s  letter  on 
page  880  show  what,  the  turnips  do  to 
potash.  Early  in  the  season  I  found  it 
hard  to  separate  the  Sweet  from  the  Al¬ 
sike  clover  but  as  l he  season  came  on  the 
Sweet  came  up  like  a  jumping-jack  and 
left  the  Alsike  far  behind.  Several  ex¬ 
perts  said  last  Fall  when  I  spoke  of 
sowing  the  two  clovers  together  that  they 
felt  sorry  for  the  Alsike.  It  is  true  that 
the  Sweet  is  now  far  ahead,  but  I  have 
always  found  the  Alsike  well  able  to 
care  for  itself. 

The  Result. — On  .Tune  3  T  went  all 

over  the  orchards  and  took  samples  and 
measurements.  The  stand  of  clover  is 
not  even  enough  to  la1  permanent.  I 
think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  seeding. 
We  did  not  use  enough  seed,  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  an  even  distribution  in  the 
corn.  The  nnhulled  seed  seems  to  germ¬ 
inate  slowly.  Right  beside  clumps  of 
clover  over  two  feet  high  I  find  many 
little  plants  just  breaking  ground.  Then 
our  soil  varies  in  its  degree  of  acidity. 

I  am  very  sure  that  where  we  have  used 
most  lime  in  the  past  the  Sweet  clover 
is  far  ahead,  both  in  size  and  in  thick¬ 
ness  of  stand.  In  one  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard  sonic  years  ago  we  tried  putting 
lime  among  the  corn  at  time  of  seeding 
the  cover  crop.  We  put  it  on  thick,  but 
it  did  not  pay,  as  so  much  hand  work 
was  required.  Where  that  lime  went, 
however,  the  Sweet  clover  has  come  in 
thickly.  On  the  soil  which  we  know  to 
be  very  sour  the  Sweet  has  given  up, 
while  the  Alsike  makes  a  light  showing. 
On  parts  of  the  orchard  the  stand  is 
thick  enough  for  anyone,  but  on  most  of 


the  land  it  is  too  scattering  to  he  left 
permanently.  Thus  our  first  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  Sweet  clover  needs  lime — * 
far  more  than  Alsike  and  probably  more 
than  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  With  the 
nnhulled  seed  I  should  think  20  pounds 
per  acre  would  he  needed. 

What  It  Does. — On  .Tune  3  I  dug 
Several  samples  of  this  clover  with  the 
thin  stand  of  rye.  We  marked  out  foot 
square  places  here  and  there  and  drove 
a  spade  in  under.  Then  the  entire  clump 
was  taken  out,  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
soil  and  dried  a  little  and  accurately 
weighed.  This  represented  the  entire 
growth  above  ground  and  about  five  inch¬ 
es  below.  There  was  an  average  of 
about  eight  stalks  of  rye  in  each  square 
foot — the  rest  was  Sweet  clover  with  a 
little  Alsike.  The  average  weight  of  this 
green  stuff  on  each  square  foot  was  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce  less  than  one  pound. 
As  there  are  43,5(50  square  feet  in  an 
acre  this  would  mean  over  20  tons  of  this 
stuff’  to  he  plowed  under.  <  if  course  this 
is  not  a  practical  way  of  figuring  the 


yield.  It  is  something  like  trap-nesting 
one  hen  and  then  multiplying  her  yield  hy 
1,000,  but  it  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  put  into  the  soil  through  this 
crop.  By  June  15  I  think  the  Sweet 
clover  will  weigh  nearly  twice  as  much 
while  the  rye  will  weigh  a  little  more. 
The  best  Sweet  clover  we  Ipive  stood  30 
inches  high  on  June  3.  The  samples 
which  were  weighed  were  not  the  best 
— only  a  fair  average. 

Its  Value.  By  analysis  this  bunch  of 
clover  and  rye  would  run  very  close  in 
value  to  stable  manure.  Here  you  have 
the  analysis  from  Dr.  Van  Sl.vke’s  table: 
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food  in  the  green  crops  is  not.  all  new. 
The  clover  brings  some  nitrogen  in  from 
the  air  and  with  the  rve  Comes  consider¬ 
able  more  which  would  have  been  lost  by 
drainage  had  there  been  no  living  crop 
growing  on  our  hill.  Then  I  feel  sure 
I  hat  the  rye  makes  use  of  potash  and 
a ecu  mutates  it  for  other  crops:  We 
must  also  remember  that  this  great  mass 
of  green  stuff  plowed  under  and  promptly 
decayed  has  a  good  effect  upon  tin*  soil. 
Looking  at  it  fairly  I  am  sure  that  this 
growth  of  Sweet  clover  and  rye  plowed 
under  in  early  June  with  GOO  pounds  of 
active  lime  harrowed  in  will  do  us  as 
much  good  as  eight  tons  of  New  York 
stable  manure  hauled  in  and  spread.  We 
could  not  buy  such  manure  and  haul  it 
up  our  hill  for  less  than  $3.50  per  ton. 

Think  It  Over.  I  know  some  farm¬ 
ers  will  question  this  statement,  and  it  is 
their  privilege  to  do  so.  If  we  seeded  no 
cover  crop,  grass  and  weeds  would  come 
in  before  plowing  and  give  us  a  mass  of* 
stuff  to  plow  under.  I  have  considered 
(Continued  on  page  809.) 
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Other  Unrivaled 
Records 

All  modfl  under  A-  A.  A.  gtjper- 
viaton,  bv  n  rert»Rt»1  nock 
car  or  «tock  Chavis,  ond  ex¬ 
celling  all  formes  atuilc  cars 
in  these  teats. 

100  miles  in  A0  mtn.,  21.4 
sec.,  OWAglng  7*.<57  miles 
per  hoar  for  n  7» passenger 
louring  car  with  driver  ami 
passenger. 

7S.69  miles  in  one  hoar  with 
driver  and  pasiMingrr  in  a 
7-  passenger  touring  cor. 

Standing  Mart  to  50  miles  an 
hour  in  16.2  arc. 

One  mile  »it  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

191$  mites  in  24  hours  nt 

overage  speed  of  75.8  miles 
per  hour. 

Over  3800  mtlee  at  speed  ex¬ 
ceeding  75  miles  pet-  hour 
without  evident  wear  on  any 
engine  part- 


Hudson  Super- Six 

Sets  New  24 -Hour  Endurance  Mark 

Fastest  Time  for  Suck  Distance  ever  made  by  a  Traveling  Machine 


No  man  today — if  ho  knows  the  facts — doubts  the 
Super-Six  supremacy. 

At,  first  the  truth  seemed  like  a  romance.  Think  of 
one,  new  invention,  applied  to  a  light  six,  adding  80 
per  cent.  1o  its  power. 

Then  official  records  began  to  pile  up,  cei  t  illed  by 
the  A.  A.  A .  The.  w  hole  motoring  world  then  had  to 
concede  t  his  the  greatest  motor  built. 

But  many  men  asked,  “What  about  the  endur¬ 
ance?  Cun  a  motor  so  flexible,  so  speedy,  so  power¬ 
ful,  stand  up  in  years  of  road  use?” 

So  we  asked  Ralph  Mulfonl  to  take  a  stock  Super- 
Six  chassis  and,  under  official  supervision,  show  the 
world  its  endurance. 

All  Records  Broken 

He  took  a  Super-Six  stock  chassis — certified  by 
A.  A.  A.  officials. 

It  had  already  been  driven  over  2000  miles  at 
Speed  exceeding  80  miles  per  hour. 

It  lmd  made  a  mile  at  Daytona  at  the  rate  of 
102.53  miles  per  hour. 

And  he  drove  that  car  1819  miles,  on  Sheepshead 
Bay  track,  equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Denver  in  24  hours  of  continuous  driving- — at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8  miles  per  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  test — after  nearly  <1,000  miles  of  record- 
breaking  strain — the  car,  when  officially  examined, 
showed  no  appreciable  wear. 

How  Much  Endurance  Has  It? 

It  will  be  many  years  from  now  before  we  can  tell 
you  how  long  a  Hudson  Super-Six  will  last.  But  the 
records  we  cit  e  cover  the  greatest  strains  a  motor  car 
ever  met.  Many  a  great,  engine  has  gone  to  pieces 
under  far  lesser  strain.  Years  of  ordinary  driving 
would  never  tax  a  motor  like  those  thousands  of 
miles  of  speed  tests. 


Yet  the  wear  on  the  Hudson  Super-Six  was  almost 
nothing.  Certain  it.  is  that  no  man  has  ever  built  a 
traveling  machine  to  compare  with  this  car  in 
endurance. 

Greatest  Endurance  Proved 

That  was  tin-  last  question — this  one  of  endurance. 
In  all  other  ways  it  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
Super-Six  stands  supreme.  Never  has  a  motor  of 
this  size  shown  anywhere  near  such  power.  Never 
was  an  engine  made  to  match  this  in  smoothness. 
Never  has  a  st  ock  car  recorded  equal  performance — 
in  hill-climbing,  quick  accelerat  ion  or  speed. 

Handsomer  cars  have  never  been  shown.  Finer 
engineering  is  simply  unthinkable,  with  Howard  E. 
Coffin  at  the  bead  of  tins  department. 

You  are  getling  the  car  of  the  day  w  hen  you  get 
the  Super-Six.  Everyman  who  knows  the  facts  knows 
that.  And,  in  view  of  our  patents,  rivalry  is 
impossible. 

No  Need  to  Wait 

It  is  natural  to  say,  “Let  us  wail  and  see,”  when 
wc  meet  such  radical  advancements.  We  think 
that  nothing  can  excel  in  so  many  ways  without 
falling  behind  in  one. 

But  not  one  fact  about  the  Super-Six  is  left 
unproved  today.  Not  in  one  respect  has  its  per¬ 
formance  been  matched.  Not  in  any  way  has  a 
rivtd  motor  been  made  to  compare  with  this. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  to  get  Time’s  verdict  on 
the  Super-Six.  The  records  prove  the  Super-Six 
supreme.  A  half-hour’s  ride  w  ithout  those  records 
would  convince  any  man  of  the  fact. 

Thousands  of  these  cars  are  now  running.  You 
will  find  them  in  every  locality.  And  every  owner 
will  tell  you  that  he  never  meets  a  car  to  compare 
with  his,  in  looks  or  performance. 

These  are  things  to  consider  when  you  buy  a  car. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1475  Roadster,  2-passenger,  $1475  Cabriolet,  3-passenger,  $1775 

Touring  Sedan  $2000  Limousine  $2750 

( Prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Care  of  Amaryllis 

Will  you  toll  me  how  to  cure  for  bulbs 
of  the  Amaryllis  class?  When  and  how 
long  should  they  remain  dormant? 

Bolton.  Mass.  n.  w.  k, 

The  Amaryllis  is  a  noble  genus  of  bul¬ 
bous  plants;  the  large  trumpet-shaped 
blooms  are  gorgeous  in  coloring,  and  very 
showy  on  account  of  the  form  and  pecu¬ 
liar  habit  of  growth.  Generally  speaking, 
but  few  plants  are  so  unsatisfactory  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  This  is 
because  (he  natural  habit  of  the  plant,  is 
not.  properly  understood.  It  requires  and 
must  have  a  season  of  rest,  after  each  sea¬ 
son  of  growth,  and  these  seasons  must 
succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  or 
the  chances  of  success  will  he  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  In  almost  every  instance,  where 
failure  results,  it  can  be  charged  to  the 
improper  care  given  the  plant,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  seasons  of  growth,  and  rest. 
Generally  the  plants  are  kept  growing  con¬ 
tinuously.  they  are  kept  in  full  light,  and 
given  water  at  regular  intervals.  This 
treatment  is  all  wrong.  Growth  should 
he  encouraged  only  while  the  plant  is 
making  new  leaves.  But  when  new 
leaves  cease  to  appear,  and  tin*  old  ones 
begin  turning  yellowish,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  plant  wants  and  should  have  its 
rest.  This  should  be  encouraged,  by  grad¬ 
ually  withholding  water.  Do  not  allow 
the  soil  to  become  quite  dry.  but  have  it 
just  moist  enough  to  keep  the  lmlh  from 
losing  its  plumpness*  Set  the  plant  away 
in  a  semi-dark  place  such  ns  a  cellar  or 
basement.  And  do  not  feel  alarmed  if  the 
foliage  dies  off,  as  this  will  not  injure  it 
in  the  least.  Very  often  one  of  the  lirst 
signs  of  resumption  of  growth,  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  flower  stalk.  When  this  ap¬ 
pears.  the  plant  should  he  given  light  and 
warmth,  and  an  application  of  liquid  cow 
manure.  From  now  on  until  the  plant, 
again  shows  indications  of  wanting  to 
rest,  it  should  he  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  never  allowing  it  to  suffer  for 
moisture,  even  for  a  short  time.  If  proper 
attention  is  given  to  the  alternate  periods 
of  growth  and  rest,  making  these  opposite 
conditions  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
plant  will  respond  by  giving  at  least  one 
crop  of  flowers,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
and  perhaps  a  second  crop  will  reward 
you  for  the  extra  care.  K. 

Trailing  Arbutus 

Trailing  arbutus  can  he  easily  grown 
in  pots,  and  can  be  transplanted  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  if  enough  care  is  taken. 
The  important  points,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  V.  Coville  of  the  F.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  are  to  provide  a  proper 
soil,  and  to  keep  the  roots  from  drying. 

In  preparing  soil  for  arbutus  or  blue¬ 
berries  the  foundation  is  acid  peat  and 
sharp  sand.  Go  to  a  thicket  of  laurel  or 
Bhododendron.  or  a  dense  growth  of  oak 
w  Inch  has  not  been  burned  over.  Dig 
up  the  mat  of  roots  and  partly  rotted 
leaves  which  covers  the  mineral  soil. 
This  mass  should  be  rotted  a  few  weeks 
in  a  dose  pile,  and  then  chopped  or 
rubbed  through  a  sieve.  It  should  not  he 
rotted  too  long,  and  water  should  not 
he  poured  through  It.  as  this  will  remove 
some  of  the  acids  which  are  needed. 
Mix  one  part  of  clean  sand  (wash  it  if 
there  is  much  day  in  it),  nine  parts  of 
the  peat  (by  hulk )  and  three  parts  of 
clean  broken  flower  pots.  The  roots  grow 
through  the  soil  for  long  distances  until 
they  meet  some  obstruction  where  they 
form  masses;  the  pieces  of  flower  pot  are 
to  furnish  such  obstructions.  In  a  pot 
practically  all  the  roots  are  around  the 
outside.  If  one  cannot  find  a  thicket 
of  laurel  or  Rhododendron  there  are  some 
other  similar  soils  that  will  do,  Mr. 
Coville  suggests  turfs  of  low  hush  blue¬ 
berries.  also  that  o-*1'  leaves  piled  closely 
and  rotted  ah.  8  months  without 
lime  or  manure  arc  very  good.  I  have 
had  good  results  from  using  the  turfs  of 
roots,  loaves,  small  twigs,  etc.,  in  a 
dense  hemlock  woods.  Some  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  being  tried  hut  their  success 
is  not  yet  sure. 

As  1ms  been  said  above,  in  pots  the 
roots  of  blueberries  or  arbutus  are  close 
to  the  outside.  In  order  to  keep  them 
from  drying  out,  the  pot  must  he  packed 
in  damp  moss  or  buried  in  sand  to  the 
top.  • 


In  applying  these  directions  to  the 
planting  of  arbutus  in  the  garden  I 
should  sink  a  box  about  a  foot  deep 
where  the  plants  were  to  stand,  put  in 
the  bottom  about  four  inches  of  clean, 
sharp  sand  or  gravel  and  till  it  with 
the  prepared  soil.  IT  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  well  drained  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  some  sand  or  gravel  around 
the  box  and  lay  a  tile  drain  away  from 
it.  The  box.  of  course  should  not  he 
tight.  In  the  Fall  cover  the  bed  with 
several  inches  of  oak  leaves.  If  it.  is 
feared  that  mice  will  get  in,  the  sides  of 
box  could  be  raised  a  few  inches  and  a 
tight  cover  of  wire  screen  put  over  it. 

To  move  arbutus  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  I  should  take  up  as  large  a  sod  as 
possible  and  move  it  immediately  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  he  planted.  The  bed 
should  have  been  prepared  beforehand. 
After  planting  water  well  and  then  cover 
with  a  good  mulch  of  oak  leaves.  Many 
plants  will  die  hut  those  that  live  should 
blossom  well  next  year.  It.  would  he 
better  to  wait  until  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  the  lirst  part  of  September 
for  tlie  trails  planting. 

Arbutus  and  various  other  plants 
winch  grow  in  a  soar  soil  seem  to  depend 
on  certain  fungi  for  their  supply  of 
plant  food  through  the  roots.  These 
fungi  cannot  live  in  soil  which  is  al¬ 
kaline  and  do  not  grow  in  neutral  soil. 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  soil  aci¬ 
dity  by  mulching  with  oak  or  chestnut 
leaves.  Leaves  of  maple,  birch,  etc.,  are 
not  suitable,  as  they  pass  through  the 
acid  stage  to  the  alkaline  too  quickly. 
For  the  same  reason  stable  manure  or 
alkaline  fertilizers  should  uot  he  used. 

Wayne  C’o.,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  w. 


Goodyear  Takes  No  Chances 
on  Tire  Fabric 


A  well-designed  tire  with  a  fabric  whose 
tensile  strength  is  not  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  like  a  fine  house  built 
on  a  rotten  foundation. 

In  our  own  fabric  mill,  we  have  developed 
a  fabric  far  above  the  ordinary  in  qual¬ 
ity.  This  is  the  Goodyear  standard,  and 
all  Goodyear  fabric  must  now  meet  a 
quality  test  much  more  severe  than 
formerly. 

Think  what  tire  fabric  must  stand. 
Forget  the  weight  of  the  car,  the  strains 
and  stresses  of  driving,  turning,  quick 

starting,  and  sudden  stopping. 

« 

Consider  only  two  great  forces — air-pres¬ 
sure  from  within — and,  from  without, 
a  million  hidden  enemies  at  every  inch 
of  the  road. 

These  destroyers  assault  the  tire  at  every 
turn.  1  hey  rain  upon  it  millions  of 
bludgeon-like  blows. 

Holes  in  the  road;  loose,  sharp  stones; 
nails,  glass,  bricks,  wire,  tacks,  ruts, 
friction,  imbedded  stones — all  unite  in 
a  savage  onslaught  which  never  stops. 

The  extra  strength  of  Goodyear  fabric 
withstands  these  ceaseless  attacks  long 
after  they  have  ruined  tires  with  fabric 
of  lesser  quality. 

Perhaps  we  give  greater  fabric  strength 
than  is  actually  needed  —  perhaps, 
according  to  ordinary  tire  standards, 
we  are  too  particular. 

Very  well,  then  —  we  are  too  particular. 


Mulching  Peach  Trees 

I  wife  on  page  G.S5  the  question  of 
mulching  peach  trees  is  discussed  some¬ 
what.  and  while  heartily  agreeing  with 
the  writer  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  some  facts  advanced  by  Downing  in 
his  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
in  regard  to  this  same  question. 

Downing  wrote  in  1S45  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  mulch  vs.  clean  cultivation  was 
much  debated  from  time  to  time,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  mulch  was  used 
most  in  the  sandy  loam  of  New  Jersey 
and  south  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  soil 
was  thin,  light  or  previously  somewhat 
impoverished.  The  use  of  a  mulch  under 
such  conditions  would  very  obviously  be 
a  help  in  conserving  the  moisture,  where¬ 
as  cultivation  would  he  likely  to  disturb 
the  roots  too  much,  especially  in  thin 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  of  New 
England  and  New  York  is  usually  of  a 
heavier  and  more  moisture-containing  tex¬ 
ture.  also  fairly  deep.  Soil  of  this  char¬ 
acter  does  not.  of  course,  require  a  mulch 
by  reason  of  its  mechanical  (or  material) 
composition,  and  in  the  North  our  soil  is 
not  subjected  to  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun  to  as  great  an  extent,  nor  for  as  long 
a  time,  both  of  which  circumstances  are 
in  favor  of  clean  cultivation.  In  any 
ease,  four  inches  is  plenty  deep  for  the 
first  Spring  plowing  or  disking,  and  two 
inches  will  he  sufficient  to  create  a  dust- 
curtain  for  the  orchard  soil  the  rest  of  the 
Summer.  frank  j.  mc  gkeook. 

Massachusetts. 


Easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  Everywhere 


Goodyear  No-Hook  Tires 
are  fortified  against: 

Rlm-cutting  —  By  our  No- 
Rim-Cut  feature 

Blow-outs— By  our  On-Air 
Cure. 

Loose  Treads  —  By  our 
Rubber  Rivets. 

Insecurity  —  By  our  Mul¬ 
tiple  Braided  PianoWire 
Base. 

Punctures  and  Skidding — 
By  our  Double -Thick 
All-Weather  Tread. 


An  Opalescent  Apple  Warning 

I  have  noticed  a  number  of  articles 
commending  the  Opalescent  apple  of  late, 
and  wish  to  offer  a  word  of  warning. 
About  10  or  15  years  ago  a  nursery  in 
this  State  made  quite  an  effort  to  push 
it.  for  a  number  of  years,  blit  finally 
abandoned  the  effort  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  blight.  At  that  time  I  plant¬ 
ed  several  trees,  and  since  then  have 
planted  several  more  at  different  times, 
hut  at  present  have  hut:  one  left,  all  the 
rest  having  gone  with  blight,  although  we 
usually  have  blit  very  little  trouble  with 
blight.  The  fruit  is  very  beautiful,  but  I 
should  investigate  very  carefully  before 
planting  many  of  them. 

In  a  late  issue  I  notice  some  one  speaks 
of  using  the  Mann  apple  tree  as  a  stock 
for  other  varieties.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  poorest  trees  we  have,  and  I  think 
many  others  have  had  the  same  expe¬ 
rience.  Use  Northern  Spy,  Tolman,  Ben 
Davis  or  some  of  the  other  good  varie¬ 
ties,  Imt  you  would  better  lay  the  ax  at 
tin1  root  of  the  Mann  than  to  graft  over. 

Dhio.  W.  W.  Farnsworth 
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A  SyUAKK  DEAR” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  tliis  paper  is  barked  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  pert. in.  We  -iM|t  even  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlic  advert  laing  of 
reliable  houses  only .  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  tve  will  make  trend  any  loss 
to  |Mid  fculiwsrthSfa  sustained  by  IrU'lituc  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sililt  advertiser*  nr  mtaloadiiif'  odvsit.lHi  merits  in  our  col u inns  find  any 
sue  1 1  >\  miller  will  be  pulibely  exposed.  Wo  arc  also  often  Called  upon 
to  adjust  dllfrtcnccs  or  mistakes  between  our  HUbscrihcta  and  honest, 
responsible  house: .  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
niters  to  till*  end,  but  such  ease*  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
tin  reactions.  We  protect  su User! boll  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  ot  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  me  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tins  Rural  -Nkw- 
YoKKKR  alien  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  renia rkahle  how  t.liis  idea  of  using  (lust  in 
place  of  liquid  spray  for  biting  insects  and  plant 
diseases  is  spreading.  Such  growers  as  .7.  A.  IIop- 
worth  and  .1.  li.  Hale  are  giving  it  full  trial.  It 
requires  great  faith  for  men  who  pride  themselves 
on  producing  the  finest  fruit  to  break  away  from 

standard  old  methods  and  try  this  new  plan. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  laughed  or  »been 
made  thoughtful  at  the  humor  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife.”  They  will  find  a 
strong  flush  of  the  ohl  tire  in  “A  Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth”  which  is  printed  on  page  SOS.  There  is 
more  to  this  than  mere  fun  or  gentle  sarcasm,  for 
who  can  point  to  anything  more  absurd  <>r  danger¬ 
ous  than  tlie  usual  method  of  ‘‘celebrating”  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day? 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  a  law  prohibiting  any  per¬ 
son  from  using  the  word  ‘‘bone’*  in  connection 
with  fertilizers  or  any  pa  it  of  them  unless  such  fer¬ 
tilizer  contains  its  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of 
pure  animal  hone.  Those  who  use  phosphoric  rock 
either  raw  or  as  a  superphosphate  have  in  the  past 
often  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they  used  a  pure 
bone.  Advertisements  of  phosphate  rook  have  con¬ 
tained  the  picture  of  a  hone  in  an  evident  attempt 
to  make  farmers  think  they  were  buying  pure  bone 
goods.  Y.’e  refused  to  print  such  advertisements  as 
we  felt  if  was  a  misrepresentation.  T1  is  true  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  phosphorus  used  as  fertilizer 
was  at  one  time  in  tin*  form  of  hone.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  organic  bone  and  the 
petrified  sample  which  lias  been  turned  to  stone, 
and  we  think  the  law  which  compels  a  separation  of 
the  two  in  name  is  a  good  one. 

* 

THE  dairy  business  is  sure  to  make  great  changes 
in  tin*  near  future.  As  we  have  pointed  out, 
small  herds  of  choice  cattle  will  appear  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  fruit  and  poultry  farms.  While  these  may 
be  small  herds  there  will  he  so  many  of  them  that 
the  output,  of  milk  will  he  quite  an  item  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  there  are  other  changes  coming.  Some 
months  ago  we  described  Mr.  Sinclair’s  work  in 
Texas.  He  feeds  singed  cactus  to  dairy  cows — thus 
mailing  a  superior  milk  at  low  cost.  There  are 
vast  possibilities  in  this  business  ami  they  are  work¬ 
ing  out.  Fin1  instance,  one  tract  of  40,000  acres  in 
Northern  Mexico  will  he  pat  into  cactus  dairying  as 
soon  as  conditions  warrant  and  the  country  is  safe. 
Thus  what  is  known  as  the  “dairy  belt”  is  shifting. 
It  will  go  to  the  Alfalfa  lands  in  the  North  and  the 
sorghum  and  cactus  at  the  South. 

* 

EVERY  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  275,  issued  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  II  contains  the  full  text 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lime  law,  and  a  list  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  offer  lime  for  sale.  As  a  child  we 
were  taught  to  believe  that  Pennsylvania  farmers 
knew  more  about  the  use  of  lime  than  any  others, 
yet  today  a  large  share  of  our  lime  questions  come 
from  that  Stale.  This  law  was  found  necessary  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  lime  and  give  legal  character  to 
each  kind  on  the  market.  On  page  S8.‘J  will  he  found 
the  15  definitions  of  various  kinds  of  lime.  The 
foundation  of  it  all  is  this : 

"l.inn  is  the  product  obtained  bn  the  complete 
burning  of  limestone  in  a  kiln  and  capable  of  being 
reduced  bg  .staking  to  a  fine  powder 

Under  this  law  any  persons  offering  lime  for  sale 
must  brand  it  properly  and  state  the  guaranteed 
analysis.  A  license  fee  must  be  paid  and  samples 
are  taken  for  analysis.  An  effort  is  made  in  this 
law  to  give  the  buyer  of  lime  the  same  protection 


which  a  buyer  of  fertilizer  has  received.  The  idea 
3s  a  good  one  and  ought  to  lie  taken  up  by  other 
States.  During  the  year  wo  have  a  number  of 
cases  where  lime  buyers  have  been  made  victims  of 
a  sharp  game.  People  buy  lime  on  an  analysis 
which  guarantees  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  lime.  They 
think  they  are  buying  caustic  lime  and  pay  for  it. 
What  they  really  get.  is  limestone  with  1)0  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  but  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
actual  lime.  This  would  he  clear  robbery  but  for 
the  fact,  that  some  manufacturers  and  dealers  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  difference — but  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  annually  lost  to  farmers  through  failures  to 
have  a  clear,  legal  basis  for  the  sale  of  lime. 

* 

ON  June  1  the  Dairymen's  League  met  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  unanimously  decided  to  demand  a 
better  price  for  milk.  The  Secretary  states  the 
proposition  concisely  as  follows: 

The  current  preos  received  for  milk  under  existing 
conditions  are  inadequate  and  not  a  fair  return  for 
the  capital  invested  and  labor  expended.  The  average 
price  received  for  milk  is  about  3%  cents  per  quart, 
which  will  not  Cover  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
present  Board  of  Health  restrictions,  cost  of  feeds, 
labor  and  the  increasing  prices  of  all  supplies  the 
farmer  must  pun-base.  The  price  paid  for  a  ton  of 
feed  is  often  more  than  the  farmer  receives  for  a  ton 
of  milk.  Much  conditions  are  intolernl.de.  and  are  forc¬ 
ing  milk  producers  out  of  the  business.  The  feeling  of 
discontent  is  running  high  and  unless  some  readjust¬ 
ment  is  made  nothing  will  stop  them  from  adopting 
similar  measures  to  those  used  by  the  Illinois  producers. 

AI.UKKT  MANNING. 

We  think  Mr.  Manning  is  right.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  farmers  they  are  rapidly  reaching 
the  position  which  made  it  possible  for  those  Chi¬ 
cago  dairymen  to  unite  and  win  their  increase.  It 
is  true  that  former  attempts  have  failed,  but  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different,  now,  and  the  milk 
dealers  realize  it.  Now  Hie  first  tiling  to  do  is  to 
demand  thal  the  legislative  committee  to  investigate 
!he  milk  business  get  going  at  once.  What  are  they 
waiting  for?  There  was  long  delay  in  appointing  the 
members,  hut  at  last  this  announcement  is  made: 

SENATORS 

Charles  S.  Wicks,  Sauqnolt,  Farmer. 

M.  S.  Halliday,  Ithaca,  Lawyer. 

N.  M.  Marshall,  Malone,  Banker. 

D.  .T.  Carroll,  Brooklyn,  Manufacturer. 

REPRE8E  NTATIVES 

II.  E.  Mac-hold,  Ellisburg.  Farmer. 

W.  W.  Law,  .Ti\,  Briareliff  Manor.  Real  Estate. 

1L  L.  Brant,  Copenhagen,  Cheese  Merchant. 

D.  P.  Witter,  Lecturer. 

F.  ,T.  Taylor,  Brooklyn,  Merchant. 

These  “occupations”  are  taken  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  manual.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Wicks  is 
also  a  lawyer  and  Mr.  Witter  has  been  a  farmer. 

This  investigation  should  have  been  well  under 
way  by  this  time.  It  should  not  he  permitted  to  daw¬ 
dle  and  drag  along,  but  it  will  probably  do  so  unless 
the  farmers  build  a  fire  under  those  investigators. 
Ink  will  burn  with  red  heat  if  you  write  it  out 
into  honest  conviction  and  put  a  postage  stamp  on 
it!  This  investigation  must  start  at  once.  It  will, 
if  properly  conducted,  bring  out:  the  truth  about  the 
New  York  milk  situation.  That  truth  must  be 
made  known  and  published  before  contracts  for 
another  year  are  signed.  This  investigation  is  the 
lirst  step  in  the  campaign  and  every  dairyman  in 
the  State  should  demand  that  it  start  at  once! 

* 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  1*.  N.-Y.  and  wish  to  say 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  .'Jo-con t  dollar.  1  furnish 
inilk  for  K’.  F.  Stevens  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  who  have  a 
inilk  plant  located  at.  Salt.  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 
<)n  June  1st  the  price  of  milk  dropped  to  2%  cents 
per  quart.  This  is  a  flat  price;  they  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  bntterfat  lest.  1  am  making  hotter 
than  a  four  per  cent,  milk  now.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  Dairymen's  League?  What  have  they  ever 
done?  Isn’t  it  time  they  redeemed  themselves?  Any 
person  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  25- cent, 
dollar  must  be  utterly  devoid  of  that  gray  matter  com¬ 
monly  called  brains.  LEONARD  n.  HAIGHT. 

E  sometimes  think  that  the  more  gray  mat¬ 
ter  there  is  in  a  man's  head  the  more  useless 
his  brains  are.  Brains,  without  a  balance  wheel  of 
sympathy  or  common  sense,  may  be  worse  for  a 
community  than  a  pestilence.  We  know  men  who 
sit  in  a  laboratory  or  library  and  never  get  off  Ibe 
stone  pavement.  They  will  prove  by  the  fraction  of 
a  hair  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  25  cent  dol¬ 
lar.  They  have  brains  and  their  heads  are  filled 
with  gray  matter.  The  I  rouble  is  their  head  mat¬ 
ter  is  too  gray!  They  need  a  little  of  the  white  of 
sympathy  and  the  red  of  righteous  anger  at  the 
present  trade  injustice.  Their  brains  are  so  ripe 
that  they  have  gone  to  seed,  and  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  these  bloodless  characters  undertake  to  dictate 
the  thought  and  education  of  the  people.  There  is 
only  one  cure  for  Ihem.  Take  away  their  income, 
put  tjiem  out  on  a  farm  and  make  them  live  and 
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support  a  family  on  the  share  of  their  products 
which  the  middlemen  and  handlers  will  leave  them. 
As  they  are  now  these  brainy  men  would  toll  Mi*. 
Haight  he  is  all  wrong — that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  25-cent  dollar.  Then  they  would  prove  it  by 
a  volume  of  figures.  Bet  them  out  on  the  farm  and 
they  would  drop  figures  and  call  for  a  fight. 

* 

As  I  remember  it,  when  the  denatured  alcohol  law 
was  being  advocated  the  government  experts  said  that 
it  could  bo  produced  for  six  cents  per  gallon.  I  have  to 
pay  50  to  00  cents  per  gallon.  Why?  o.  n.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

E  doubt  if  any  reputable  “government  ex¬ 
ports”  ever  made  any  such  statement.  At 
the  time  this  campaign  was  engineered  through 
Congress  the  papers  were  filled  with  figures  but  we 
could  not  trace  them  down  to  reliable  |- tidies.  It 
usually  happens  that  when  big  business  wants  to  put 
a  bill  of  this  sort  through  Congress  they  hire  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  make  the  most  plausible  arguments  to 
win  popular  support.  Thus  we  see  men  representing 
great  universities  selling  their  opinions  to  bolster  up 
the  reputation  of  some  suspicious  food  or  some  fine 
scheme  like  this  alcohol  legislation.  The  farmers 
were  clearly  and  completely  buncoed  in  that  deal, 
and  by  men  who  professed  to  represent  them.  The 
manufacturers  got  cheap  alcohol — the  farmers,  who 
forced  the  hill  through  Congress — got  nothing.  You 
have  to  pay  50  cents  a  gallon  for  alcohol  while  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  fruit,  rot  on  the  ground  for  lack 
of  a  market.  This  fruit  might  he  distilled  so  as  to 
make  alcohol  for  light  and  power.  This  is  a  thing 
which'  the  fruit  growers  must  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves — without  waiting  for  the  government.  Along 
the  lake  counties  of  Western  New  York  there  is 
waste  fruit  enough  to  provide  all  needed  alcohol  for 
that  region.  Start  something  and  the  government 
will  fall  in. 

* 

To  he  perfectly  respectable  is  a  great  handicap  now¬ 
adays  especially  for  a  woman  if  she  aspires  to  he  among 
the  liberators  of  her  sex.  or  the  leader  of  any  social  or 
economic  or  political  movement  which  is  to  result  in 
the  immediate  redemption  of  her  race. 

11  AT  is  what  Dr.  Cha.s.  A.  Raymond  of  Union 
College  told  the  graduates  of  Vassal*  College. 
Very  likely  this  statement  shocked  some  of  these 
young  women,  hut  Dr.  Raymond  is  right,  if,  as  we 
believe,  lie  meant  by  “respectable”  walking  in  the 
narrow  walled  in  path  which  for  years  has  been 
marked  out.  for  women.  Women  have  too  long 
played  the  part  of  plaything,  drudge,  or  ornament 
upon  which  man  can  display  his  wealth.  In  pioneer 
days  woman  did  a  full  man's  part  of  sen-vice  to  the 
state.  In  these  gentler  days  she  should  still  do  her 
full  share  as  she  will  he  glad  to  do — with  brain  as 
well  as  hand.  It  is  just  the  same  as  with  men. 
Education  often  tends  to  make  the  student  too  “re¬ 
spectable,”  so  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  light  the 
real  battles  for  the  people.  If  he  have  any  mind  at 
all  such  a  man  must  see  that  the  forces  of  evil  are 
no  more  afraid  of  these  eminently  “respectable” 
people  than  they  are  of  a  watch  dog  chained  to  a 
post.  When  the  dog  or  the  man  slips  off  the  collar 
and  gets  down  Into  natural  buttle  the.  rogues  and 
the  robbers  know  II  is  time  to  get  out.  Our  women 
and  girls  will  understand  just  what  Dr.  Raymond 
means,  one  might  be  Highly  “respectable"  and  yet 
have  little  or  no  true  moral  power.  His  suggestion 
is  to  rise  above  “respectability” — not  to  fall  below  it. 


Brevities 

Canned  bananas  is  the  latest  delicacy. 

The  day-old  chick  business  breeds  some  troubles 
which  are  life-long. 

I'rodari.y  nine  times  in  10  when  you  find  a  man  who 
bus  largely  or  entirely  given  up  eating  meat  you  find 
one  who  was  for  some  reason  obliged  to  do  so  and  has 
become  a  philosopher! 

A  Dane  lias  invented  a  new  method  of  freezing  lisli 
for  storage  or  shipment.  Fish  frozen  in  air  or  in 
crushed  ice  is  not  durable  when  thawed  out.  The  new 
method  consists  in  freezing  in  a  salt  brine  cooled  to  a 
very  low  temperature.  Such  lisli  does  not  take  up  a 
salty  taste  and  "stands  up”  much  better  after  thawing. 

DtiEI.Nii  I  he  past  mouth  we  have  received  a  dozen 
very  important  questions,  mostly  of  a  personal  nature. 
They  were  all  unsigned,  and  we  have  no  way  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  writers.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered.  We  should  like  to  know  why  some  of  our 
friends  persist  in  sending  these  unsigned  communica¬ 
tions;  some  of  them  of  real  importance. 

The  papers  state  that  a  prisoner  in  the  Oregon 
States  Prisou  lias  been  given  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Bovernor  so  that  lie  may  go  home  and  plant  bis  Spring 
crops.  The  story  is  that  this  prisoner  tried  to  kill  a 
man.  lie  was  convicted  and  put  in  prison.  He  has  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  and  has  a  mortgage  on  his 
homestead.  lie  stated  that  unless  he  could  go  home 
for  a  time  and  get  his  crops  planted,  Hu-  family  would 
have  nothing  for  the  Winter,  so  the  Governor  has  sent 
iii m  back  to  take  care  of  Jiis  farm# 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

The  report  of  the  exact  sales  in  the  auction  market 
indicates  rather  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of 
goods.  Two  crates  of  eggs  sold  at  21c  and  24  crates 
at  27c  a  dozen.  Butter  ranges  from  2214c  to  21114c. 
The  range  in  perishable  vegetables  like  asparagus  is 
from  $1  to  $2.75,  and  indicates  clearly  the  quality  of 
the  goods  and  the  method  of  packing.  The  attractive 
package  always  commands  the  host  price. 

Last  week  the  strawberry  market  was  particularly 
discouraging.  They  came  largely  from  the  South  and 
many  of  them,  the  tail  cud  of  the  picking.  The  weath¬ 
er  was  wet,  the  berries  mostly  soft  and  prices  low.  The 
range  in  our  quotation  was  from  14c  down  as  low  as 
4c.  This,  was  the  general  condition  of  the  market 
throughout,  the  city. 

California  cherries  have  continued  to  bring  good 
prices.  These  are  all  sold  at  auction  and  are  corning 
in  carload  lots  in  sufficient  volume  to  make  a  general 
market.  The  high  prices  run  from  $1.80  per  box  of 
from  7  to  8  pounds  for  whites,  to  $2.10  for  black.  Some 
showing  soft  and  irregular  berries  and  indicating  gener¬ 
ally  a  more  careless  pack,  have  sold  as  low  as  $1.  All 
over  the  streets  on  small  stands  and  on  push-carts, 
these  cherries  were  sold  last  week  at  three  for  le.  The 
prices  ruled  from  15e  to  20c  a  box  higher  than  the 
previous  week.  The  California  crop  is  short  and  this 
lias  kept  the  price  high,  ranging  close  to  30c  a  pound 
Last  year  a  better  quality  of  cherry  in  Western  New 
York  sold  to  runners  at  tc  a  pound.  Reports  from 
Western  New  York  now  state  that  cherries  have  been 
damaged  and  in  some  sections  there  will  be  little  or  no 
picking.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Hudson  River  and 
central  sections,  there  is  a  promise  of  a  good  crop  and 
at  this  lime,  good  quality.  State  growers  are  indicat¬ 
ing  groat  interest  in  the  Department’s  efforts  to  create 
a  New  York  City  market  for  these  cherries  and  other 
small  fruits.  The  New  York  market  1ms  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  neglected  by  State  growers.  The  problem 
now  is  to  develop  the  market  and  get  the  advantage 
of  this  trade  for  fresh,  ripe  cherries.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  an  occasional  shipment  of  a  crate  or  two. 
There  is  a  large  army  of  distributors  ready  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fruits.  They  will  take  hold  of  the  job  if  we 
can  give  them  a  good  volume  and  steady  supply.  While 
no  one  can  predict  what  the  prices  will  be  at  this  time, 
the  indications  are  for  good  prices.  Of  course  no 
dealer,  no  matter  what  his  pretensions,  can  make  a 
demand  or  establish  a  high  price.  A  dealer  may  es¬ 
tablish  a  low  price  and  a  low  quotation,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  demand  and  the  buyers  set  the  high  level  of  prices, 
and  this  ran  he  reached  in  the  auction  sales  Cor  perish¬ 
able  fruit  more  effectively  than  in  any  other  •way. 
While  no  one  can  accurately  predict  prices  in  advance, 
the  indications  now  are  that  if  New  York  growers  ship 
their  cherries  and  strawberries  and  small  fruit  gener¬ 
ally  in  good  quantities  and  in  good  condition  to  the 
auction  market,  they  will  get  good  returns  for  good 
fruit  this  year. 

To  answer  many  questions  that  were  asked  in  the 
mail,  the  suggestion  would  be  for  this  year,  to  ship  pre¬ 
ferably  in  new  quart  baskets,  packed  in  32-quart  “gift” 
crates.  The  season  will  soon  he  on  for  the  State  ship¬ 
pers.  The  Department  has  everything  ready  to  do  its 
part  in  advertising  the  goods  and  assemblying  buyers, 
and  is  in  every  way  ready  to  sell  for  growers  who  want 
the  service. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  .Tune  8th.  1016: 


EGOS. 

11  doz.  duck  eggs  . 

54  crates  . 

12  crates  . 

70  orates  . 

52  crates  . 

174  crates  . . 

11  crates  . 

10  crates  . 

3  crates  . 

2  crates  . 


.$0.28 
.  .27 

.  .2614 

.  .26 

.  .25% 

.  .25 

•  -24% 

.  .24 


500  crates. 

FRUIT. 

8  32-quart  crates  strawberries,  qt . $0.07 

2  32 -quart  crates  strawberries . 07 

3  48-quart  crates  strawberries . OS 

1  32-quart  crates  cherries . 07% 

1  51-quart  crates  strawberries . 11 

15  32  quart  crates  strawberries  . 00 

3  52 -quart  crates  strawberries  . 07 

14  32-qoart  crates  strawberries . 00 

11  32-quart,  crates  strawberries . 08 

5  32-quart  crates  strawberries . 00 

13  32-quart  crates  strawberries . 04 

30  boxes  peaches  . 00 


40  lbs. 
72  lbs. 
35  lbs. 
50  lbs. 
20  lbs. 

40  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
20  lbs. 

20  lbs. 
35  lbs. 
60  lbs. 
56  lbs. 

20  lbs. 
IS  lbs. 
20  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
40  lbs. 
20  lbs. 


$0.25 

.27 

.27 

.23 

•27% 

.24% 

.25 


.22% 
.22  % 
.27 
.22% 
.28  “ 
.27 
.20 
.25 


•22% 

.22% 

.22% 


20  lbs . 27 

20  lbs . 28 

02  lbs . 26 

30  lbs . 26 

32  lbs . 27 

0%  lbs . 24% 

05  lbs . 20 

01  lbs . 20% 

20  lbs . 27 

30  lbs . 27 

40  lbs . 20 

12  lbs . 20 

40  lbs . 24% 

36  lbs . 20 

vb9etaht.es. 

5  baskets  asparagus  . $4.75 

1  bag  beans,  101  lbs . . 00% 

23  bags  potatoes,  bag .  3.05 

2  bags  potatoes,  bag .  3.00 

17  bags  potatoes,  bag .  3.85 

23  bags  potatoes,  bag .  5.00 

3  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  1.00 

2%  do*,  bunches  asparagus  .  1.00 

1  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  L00 

4%  doz.  hunches  asparagus  .  .75 

2  ~  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  2.00 

2  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  2.75 

2  doz.  hunches  asparagus  . .  2.00 

1  crate  asparagus  .  2.50 

1  crate  asparagus  . . .  2.00 

2  crates  asparagus,  crate  „ .  2.25 

1  doz.  bunches  aspuragus  .  2.00 

2  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  2.50 

3%  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  1.50 

2  doz.  bunches  asparagus  .  1.25 

1  box  asparagus  .  1.25 


ultbssi, )  meats. 


1  calf. 
1  calf. 
1  calf, 
1  calf. 
Liver, 

1  calf, 
Liver, 
1  calf, 
Liver, 
Liver, 


07  lbs.  . 
130  lbs. 
08  lbs.  . 
110  lbs.  . 
bead.  etc. 

oo  lbs.  • 

head.  etc. 
103  lbs. 
head.  etc. 
head.  etc. 


$0.10 

.10 

.14% 

.15 

.05 

.17 

.55 

.10% 

.50 

.05 


POULTRY. 

lbs.  fowl  . $0.21 

lbs.  broilers  and  squabs . 52 

sqtmbs  .  1.75 

lbs.  chickens  . 30 

lbs.  fowl  . 21 

lbs.  chicks  . . 30 

lbs.  chicks  . . . 30 

lbs.  chicks  . 30 

lbs.  chirks  . 30 

lbs.  poultry  . 30 

lbs.  chickens  . 32 

lbs.  chicks  . 30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


16  lbs.  maple  sugar 


.  $0.12 


Collecting  Overcharge 

“I  have  received  check  for  $2  as  a  refund  on  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples  made  on  March  7th  last.  I  assure  you 
that  your  efforts  in  the  matter  are  appreciated.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  results  you  obtained,  the  railroad  and  express 
Companies  take  more  notice  of  your  Department  than  of 
an  individual  in  these  matters.  Am  glad  to  note  that 
you  have  been  successful  in  your  efforts  to  maintain  the 
Department  and  l  trust  now  it.  has  become  a  perman¬ 
ent  feature  of  the  State  Government.” 

This  $2  was  a  rebate  fur  an  overcharge  on  a  ship¬ 
ment  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  Tt  took 
nearly  three  months  to  get  the  overcharge  returned  and 
iu  the  hands  Of  the  shipper.  The  average  shipper 
would  rather  lose  the  $2  than  pursue  the  claim  over 
so  much  time  and  with  so  much  correspondence,  but 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Department  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  was  the  protection  of  shippers  in  just  such 
cases,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  yet  find  a  way  to  make 
overcharges  less  frequent  and  settlements  more  prompt. 


gave  the  labor  of  picking  and  storing,  and  the  expense 
of  storage  space  and  took  all  the  risk  on  the  crop.  He 
packed  them  and  hauled  them  to  the  station  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  then  had  handed  out  to  him  30  per  cent,  of 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  apples.  And  still  we  wonder 
why  our  boys  turn  their  faces  toward  the  cities,  why 
farming  is  not  popular  with  the  rising  generation.  How 
long  must  these,  things  be?  n.  WALKER  MC  KEEN. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  the  final  consumer  paid  about  twice 
the  wholesale  price.  These  things  will  continue  to  be 
until  people  wake  up  and  get  over  the  idea  that  such 
cases  are  “the  vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.” 


Carload  Rates  on  Peaches 


In  my  statement  covering  the  peach  situation  with 
regard  to  freight  rates,  which  was  published  on  page 
781,  I  neglected  to  include  the  table  of  rates  show¬ 
ing  just  wlmt  the  various  rates  are,  and  what  the  sav¬ 
ing  would  he  if  the  railroad  companies  granted  our  ap¬ 
plication,  which  wo  presented  to  the  Official  Classifi¬ 
cation  Board  on  March  22,  1016  and  concerning  which 
we  have  heard  nothing  up  to  this  time,  although  we 
asked  for  a  prompt  decision.  For  the  information  of 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  various  freight  rates  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  following  table  will  be  of 
assistance : 


First  class  . 

Second  class  . 

Third  class  . 

Fourth  class  . 

Fifth  class  . 

Sixth  class  . . . 


.$0.42  per  cwt. 
.357  per  cwt. 
.294  per  cwt. 
.  .221  per  cwt. 

.  .170  per  cwt. 

.147  per  cwt. 


If  our  application  is  granted  by  the  railroads,  peach¬ 
es  will  be  made  third  class  in  car  lots  and  first  class  in 
less  than  car  lots.  This  would  mean  a  saving  of  $25 
per  car  of  20.000  lbs.  and  $20  per  car  of  10,000  lbs., 
and  in  less  than  car  lots  the  rate  would  he  42  cents 
pei1  hundred  pounds  instead  of  05  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  as  at  present. 

It.  may  as  well  he  understood  that  in  case  nothing 
shall  come  from  the  hearing  above  referred  to.  and  our 
application  is  turned  down  by  the  railroads,  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  not  be  dropped  by  the  growers.  We  know  that 
we  are  absolutely  right,  that  our  request  for  relief  is 
just,  and  we  shall  not  give  up  the  fight  for  decent 
treatment  until  we  have  secured  the  consideration  and 
concessions  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  The  Can¬ 
adian  growers  are  allowed  a  rate  of  fourth  class  on 
car  lots;  second  class  on  10,000  lbs.,  and  first  class  on 
less  than  10.000  lbs.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
New  York  growers  should  not  be  treated  as  liberally, 
but  we  have  not  asked  for  any  such  consideration.  We 
have  been  very  modest  and  considerate  iu  our  demands. 

s.  J.  T.  BUSH. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  June  statement  of 
crop  outlook  is  as  follows: 

AREA.  EST.  YIELD 

Winter  wheat  .  37.250.000  460.000.000 

Spring  wheat  .  17.851.000  240,000,000 

All  wheat  .  55,107,000  715.000,000 

Oats  .  40.599.000  1.250.000,000 

The  estimate  fur  both  wheat  and  oats  is  about  300,- 
000.000  below  last  year's  yield.  Percentages  compared 
with  a  full  yield  are:  Winter  wheat  73.2:  Spring 
wheat  88.2;  oats  NO. 9:  rye  80.9;  barley  SO. 3;  hay  90.5: 
apples  70.  which  is  5.9  above  last  year  and  10.1  above 
the  10-year  average:  poaches  55.4.  or  20.5  below  last 
year,  and  5.4  under  10-year  average. 


That  35-cent  Dollar 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the  strong,  manly 
and  consistent  fight  The  U.  N.-Y.  is  making  for  the 
farmers’  interests.  Such  labor  must  have  its  reward, 
and  the  time  shall  come  when  there  will  be  a  proper 
division  of  labor  and  profits.  May  that  time  be  has¬ 
tened.  and  may  it  arrive  before  the  brightest  and  best 
of  the  country  life  is  driven  to  other  pursuits  and  more 
farms  are  left  vacant. 

There  came  to  my  desk  a  few  nights  ago  a  letter  from 
a  Maine  farmer  outlining  his  troubles  in  getting  a 
square  deal  iu  the  markets,  and  although  his  losses 
were  small,  as  looked  upon  by  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  deal  iu  large  figures,  they  were  large  to  him 
and  as  the  farm  units  of  most  of  the  country  are  small, 
they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  ears  to 
hear  appeals  for  justice,  and  hearts  that  move  in  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  are  being  wronged.  This  farmer 
sent  seven  barrels  of  apples  to  a  commission  house  in 
Boston,  with  the  following  results  as  shown  by  the 
account  of  sales : 

April  21,  7  barrels  of  apples,  $1.25 . $8.75  $8.75 

Charges— Freight  .  2.03 

Carting  .  42 

Commission  . ’  1.40  3.85 

Net  proceeds . . .  $4.90 

Check  to  balance . $4.90 

T’ne  farmer  paid  25c  each  for  the  barrels.  1.75 
It  took  him  better  than  a  linlf-day  to  pack 

the  apples . 1.00 

It  took  him  one-half  day  with  team  to 

haul  them  to  station .  2.00  4.75 

Net  returns  for  apples,  picked  and  stored  $  .15 

Returns  per  barrel . 0214 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  cost  of  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  the  farmer  got  50  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  apples,  or  in  other  words  he  gave  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  got  50  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  price.  The 
railroads  got  23  per  cent,  and  the  commission  house 
got  10  per  cent.  This  appears  to  me  to  he  a  very  un¬ 
fair  division  of  labor.  The  farmer  furnished  the  land, 
the  capital  and  waited  six  months  for  his  share,  lie 


New  York  Farm  Bureau  Agents 

Organized  farm  bureaus  in  New  York  State,  M.  C. 
Burritt.  State  Director.  Ithaca ;  H.  E.  Babcock.  Asst. 
State  Director.  Ithaca. 

Albany — II.  E.  Crouch.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Albany. 
Allegany — F.  C.  Smith.  Belmont. 

Broome — J.  F.  Eastman,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Binghamton. 

Cattaraugus — IT.  Iv.  Crofoot.  Oieau. 

Cayuga — ,T.  R.  Ten  11.  Auburn. 

Chautauqua — II.  B.  Rogers,  Chautauqua. 

Chemung — M.  E.  Chubbuek.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Elmira. 

Chenango  -E.  P.  Smith.  Norwich. 

Clinton  -C.  B.  Tillson,  Plattsburgh. 

Cortland — E.  II.  Eorristall,  Cortland. 

Delaware — E.  R.  Eastman.  Walton. 

Dutchess — F.  IT.  Lacy.  Poughkeepsie. 

Erie — W.  L.  Markham.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo. 

Essex  .T.  H.  Phillips,  Essex. 

Franklin — C.  If.  Austin.  Malone. 

Herkimer — C.  A.  Taylor,  Herkimer. 

Jefferson  F.  E.  Robertson.  atertown. 

Monroe — L.  A.  Toati,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rochester. 

Montgomery— A.  S.  Merchant.  Canajoharie. 

Nassau — T.  M.  Avery,  Mineola. 

Niagara  N.  R.  Peot.  Lockport. 

Oneida  O.  E.  Ross.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  T’tica. 
Onondaga — S.  A.  Martin,  112  Court  House,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Orange — T.  E.  Milliman,  Middletown. 

Oswego — E.  V.  Underwood.  Oswego. 

Otsego — F.  S.  Barlow,  Cooperstown. 

St.  Lawrence-  C.  S.  Phelps.  Canton. 

Saratoga  A.  M.  Hollister,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Schoharie—  R.  V  Pollard.  Cnbleskill. 

Sullivan  J.  A  Richardson.  Liberty. 

Tioga  E.  It.  Zimmer.  Owego. 

Tompkins — V.  B.  Blatehley,  Ithaca. 

Ulster — W.  11.  Hook.  Kingston. 

Warren — E.  W.  Cleeves.  Warrensburg. 

Westchester — J.  (!.  Curtis,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
White  Plains. 

Wyoming — II.  M.  Bowen.  Warsaw. 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  S61.) 

Obstacles  there  were  none  ns  com  pa  red 
with  other  roads.  I  had  hut  to  begin  in¬ 
stantly,  on  the  new  basis,  with  larger 
view  of  my  calling;  not  merely  to  work 
hard,  save  closely,  scrimp  and  finally 
take  life  easy  as  soon  as  a  little  compe¬ 
tence  was  laid  by.  That  had  formerly 
been  my  whole  view.  Now  1  aimed  at 
using  my  brains  to  the  utmost,  to  carve 
a  career  first  and  a  competence  as  an  in¬ 
cidental  feature;  to  experiment,  to  know, 
to  lead,  to  excel.  I  began  to  see  already 
that  life  was  none  too  long  for  learning 
what  1  wished  to  know  and  do  uhat  must 
be  done.  My  enthusiasm  makes  me  smile 
now,  lmt  1  don’t  regret  it.  It  filled  me 
full  of  steam  for  my  bard  life  up  on  the 
bill,  and  kept  up  my  interest  when  work 
seemed  endless  and  results  very  slow. 
Soon  I  was  listening  to  a  group  of  fann¬ 
ers  talking  over  things. 

“Beats  all  how  some  of  these  young 
men  get  along.”  said  a  local  farmer,  al¬ 
luding  to  a  man  who  was  making  a  fine 
success  with  hothouse  vegetables.  “T 
s' pose  we  old  fellows  are  kind  of  set¬ 
tled  down  in  the  ruts.  1  only  wish  some 
of  the  young  blood  that’s  gone  to  the  city 
could  have  heard  the  talk  today.” 

"Farming  is  no  business  for  anybody 
nowadays,”  observed  old  Barney  Frost. 
II is  mouth  twitched  humorously  and  bis 
eyes  half  twinkled  as  he  spoke.  Nobody 
could  tell  more  than  half  the  time 
whether  Barney  Frost  was  in  earnest. 
“Show  me  the  man  that,  is  making  any 
money  at  veal  farmin’  today.  There  is 
overproduction  of  everything.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  fifty  years  ahead  of  consumption. 
Insects  and  blight  eat  everything  the 
farmer  can  raise.  1  wish  somebody 
would  tell  ns  how  the  farmer  can  do 
business  and  get  back  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one.” 

“1  can  point  out  one  who  is  said  to 
have  made  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  farming.”  declared  Landers,  looking  in 
Frost's  direction.  "Seems  to  me  if  Mr. 
Frost  had  taken  his  own  advice  he  would 
not  he  where  lie  is  now.  Didn’t  you  earn 
your  money  from  farming,  Mr.  Frost?” 

“Well,  they  can't  do  it  now.  Look  at 
all  the  mortgaged  farms.  If  anybody 
paid  them  off  they  married  their  second 
fir  third  wife,  most  of  ’em.  Killed  oil  a 
woman  or  two  before  they  kill  off  the 
mortgage.  Farming  is  death  to  the 
women.” 

“1  believe  in  farming.”  struck  up  Ben 
Hale.  “The  dollars  may  come  hard,  hut 
they  are  good  honest  ones.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  breaking  down  the  bridge  that 
carried  me  over.  Farming  has  given  me 
enough  to  carry  me  through.  It  has 

given  friend  Frost  more  than  that.  Let’s 
not  discourage  the  youngsters,  wo  have 
got  to  step  out  sometime  and  give  ’em 
a  chance.” 

“I  haven’t  much  fault  to  find  with 
farming,”  said  a  tall,  stooping  old  fid- 
low,  from  a  nearby  town.  “It's  hard 
work,  but  it  has  kept  me  going.  I 
bought  my  farm  on  credit,  sold  wood 

enough  to  pay  for  it,  own  it  clear  now, 
and  the  live  stock  and  fixings.  Sent  my 

hoy  to  college  too.  Nothing  great,  I 

know.” 

"Not  so  bad,”  said  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  who  had  drawn  near  the  group. 
“Worth  about  $10,000  all  told,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

“Maybe  about  that.  Farms  sell  higher 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.” 

“Suppose  you  and  gone  to  the  city  at 
21.  If  you  had  got  your  living  and 
worked  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  at  30  years 
you  would  think  you  were  doing  well, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Mighty  well,”  said  he. 

“Is  $1,000  good  pay  in  the  city?” 

“It  is  $8  a  day.” 

“Yes.  hut  how  much  could  you  save?” 

“It  takes  pretty  close  living  to  pay 
rent  and  living  expenses  and  send  chil¬ 
dren  t<>  college  and  save  anything  at  all 
on  $1,000.  But  we  suppose  you  laid 
away  an  average  of  $.‘100  a  year  includ¬ 
ing  the  interest.” 

“1  couldn’t  do  that  here,  and  live,  and 
educate  my  children.” 

“But  you  have.  Thirty  years,  $300  a 


year  is  $0,000  and  you  are  worth  $10.- 
000.” 

“That's  so,”  admitted  the  farmer  with 
a  puzzled  air.  “I  seem  to  have  got  there 
after  all.  Blit  I  never  reckoned  I  was 
getting  as  good  as  $3  a  day  or  better 
in  the  city,  and  1  am  not  done  making 
money  yet,” 

“No,  that's  another  point.  City  jobs 
that  pay  much  <>f  anything,  together  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  excitement,  wear  a 
man  out  fast.  He  is  losing  his  grip  on 
affairs  at  about  the  time  you  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  just  getting  ready  to  take  things 
a  little  easier  for  1.”  or  20  years  yet,  hut; 
still  feeling  first  rate  and  saving  money.” 

On  the  day  of  the  farmers’  meeting,  I 
think  I  headed  my  old  farm  cart:  straight 
for  the  moon :  not  that  I  have  ever 
reached  anywhere  near  the  high  mark  I 
set  then,  in  my  enthusiasm,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  gone  faster  and  farther  than 
if  I  had  seen  nothing  ahead  of  my  cart 


of  life  other  than  old  Cockle-joint  and 
nothing  higher  than  Peach  Hill. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Why  Peach  Hill?  Some  people  called 
it  so,  later.  The  cause  began  right  now. 
The  week  after  the  institute  I  hustled  as 
never  before.  First  1  sent  to  a  Southern 
nursery  linn  for  some  fruit  trees.  Both 
John  Joy  and  Frost  agreed  that  my  hill 
would  be  best  for  peaches,  so  I  ordered 
mostly  standard  kinds  of  that  fruit,  some 
early,  medium  and  late  varieties  in  or¬ 
der  that  I  might  he  able  to  pick  and  sell 
most  of  the  crop  myself  by  having  a 
succession  of  ripenings.  A  moderate 
number  of  apples  and  pears  were  in¬ 
cluded,  and  some  plums  and  quite  a  lot 
of  quinces  for  the  heavy  land  in  one 
corner  of  m.\  Jot,  by  the  pond  hole. 

Frost's  team  was  plowing  all  that  week, 
and  the  new  land  turned  over,  about  all 
the  tillable  part  of  my  tough  old  field, 
doing  a  much  better  job  than  1  had  sup¬ 
posed  possible.  The  horses  were  heavy, 
strong  and  almost  as  slow  as  oxen,  and 
the  plow  was  stoutly  built  and  blunt. 
The  old  pasture  sod  was  mossy  and  gave 
little  resistance  except  where  bushes  had 
worked  in.  1  was  kept  busy  some  of  the 
time  clearing  away  the  hushes  and  the 
scattering  small  trees,  and  later  I  start¬ 
ed  harrowing  with  my  one-horse  outfit, 
finding  that  the  well-turned  furrows  and 
mossy  sod  gave  no  great  trouble  in  work¬ 
ing  tip  fine  though  repeatedly  going  over 
it. 

I  had  decided  to  make  my  main  stake 
this  year  on  potatoes.  ‘‘Steak  and  pota¬ 
toes!  Stake  on  pot  notes?  Why,  of 
course!”  1  chuckled  to  myself.  But  I 
thought  I  had  a  real  idea  in  m.v  mind. 

I  had  read  of  good  big  crops  of  the 


spuds  raised  on  old  pasture  sod  with 
nothing  used  but  fertilizer,  so  I  felt  sure 
I  would  do  it.  Of  course,  I  had  no  ma¬ 
nure,  what  little  there  was  about  the 
Cow  shed  1  used  for  a  few  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  lugging  it  on  the  wheelbarrow. 

“Hull!”  cried  my  friend  Frost,  “more 
of  that  scientific  farming.  You  can  lug 
your  fertilizer  all  on  that  express  wagon, 
and  I  expect  you  can  lug  what  pota¬ 
toes  you  get  on  it  too,  and  not  bend  down 
the  springs  much  either.” 

It  tried  my  young  nerve  to  go  ahead 
and  risk  fully  half  my  remaining  cash 
capital.  I  bought  the  fertilizer  on  cre¬ 
dit.  however,  two  and  one-lialf  tons  of 
high-grade  stuff,  which  I  put  on  about 
four  acres  of  the  best  of  my  land,  part 
broadcast  after  harrowing  and  part 
alongside  of  the  furrow  before  covering 
the  seed.  I  cut  the  seed  to  make  it  go 
as  far  as  possible,  one  piece  in  a  place. 
Planting  with  fertilizer  shortened  the 


work,  but  the  long  rows  seemed  endless 
as  I  hopped  along,  cutting,  dropping  and 
covering.  I  might,  have  hired  a  machine 
planter,  but  felt  like  keeping  the  money. 
Hays  were  growing  longer  now  and  I 
worked  about  double  time,  judging  by 
city  office  notions.  Of  my  six  other  acres 
under  plow,  I  had  a  garden,  a  little  patch 
of  corn  and  some  field  beans  on  one  acre, 
using  what  dressing  I  could  scrape  to¬ 
gether,  also  a  few  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  other  five  acres  l  dressed  with 
three  tons  of  slag  meal  which  friend 
-my  let  me  have  at  wholesale  Cost.  $35 
for  the  lot.  This  land  as  well  as  my 
potato  lot.  and  in  fact  almost  my  whole 
domain,  had  been  staked  olf  for  the  trees. 
They  arrived  while  I  was  still  planting 
potatoes.  The  trees  came  from  the  Smith, 
hut  had  been  kept  back  in  cold  storage 
and  had  not  yet  started  to  grow.  South¬ 
ern  trees  seem  lazy  anyhow  the  first 
year.  While  the  Northern  trees  in  the 
vicinity  were  rustling  in  their  new  suit 
of  leaves  and  pushing  out  rank  green 
shoots,  these  southerners  were  taking 
tlieir  time. 

“"What’s  yuh  hurry,  chile,”  they 
seemed  to  dnnvl.  “It's  a  right  smaht 
lime  lief  o’  Winter.” 

“Hustle,  hustle  !  Hurry  up,  you  loaf¬ 
ers,”  cried  the  Northern  trees,  “or  you’ll 
nip  yotir  green  wood  in  the  early  frost.” 
But  the  Southern  trees  did  well  for  me 
iu  the  long  run,  and  they  cost  me  less 
than  three  cents  each,  besides  freight. 
I  planted  about  1.500  trees  of  the.  var¬ 
ious  kinds.  There  were  1.000  peaches 
and  they  filled  about  six  acres  when 
planted  a  rod  apart.  Some  of  Hie  ap¬ 
ples  I  set  around  the  house  where  it 
was  too  ledgy  to  cultivate,  hut  I  thought 


I  could  keep  them  growing  with  a  mulch, 
a  method  which  I  expected  to  use  with 
most  of  my  apples,  setting  them  in  the 
roughest  and  steepest  part  of  the  field. 
They  wore  standard  kinds  selected  for 
vigor,  and  including  Stark.  Baldwin, 
Gravenstoin  and  Ben  Davis.  T  reckoned 
that  I  could  regraft  them  if  I  wanted 
other  kinds,  hut  that  such  varieties 
would  best  endure  hard  conditions.  The 
Stark,  by  the  way,  proved  the  most  ac¬ 
commodating.  Tt  made  a  stout  rank 
growth  in  places  where  there  was  little 
hut  ledge  close  beneath,  and  bore  young 
and  profusely,  a  fair  market  grade  of 
fruit.  The  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
I  disposed  as  best  I  could,  covering  at 
least  nine  of  my  eleven  acres. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Meanwhile  a  few  spells  of  rainy 
weather  gave  me  a  chance  to  finish  my 
house  well  enough  for  the  present  and, 
what  was  more  important,  I  made  my 
real  start  in  poultry.  I  no  longer  felt 
Content  just  to  keep  hens,  after  the  up¬ 
lift.  or  head  swelling,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it,  which  I  received  at  the  farm 
meeting.  I  had  written  at  once  to  my 
friend.  Editor  Haynes,  and  he  replied 
in  part:  "1  agree  with  you;  it.  would  he 
better  for  you  to  keep  purebred  stock. 
Select  a  breed  with  a  future.  Buy  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  stock  you  can 
find,  no  matter  how  little  of  it  you  start 
with,  begin  with  the  best.  Raise  all  the 
stock  you  can  feed,  then  hustle  for  all 
you  are  worth  to  sell  it.  Unless  you 
eau  sell  stuff  you  will  lose  money,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  can’t  learn. 
Much  of  the  difference  between  just  get¬ 
ting  a  living  and  making  good  money 
is  in  learning  how  to  sell.”  So  I  went 
olf  a  few  miles  the  first  rainy  day  to  see 
Stevens,  n  prize  winner  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  in  a  rather  new  breed,  which,  to 
avoid  apparently  booming  my  own  pet 
variety  I  will  call  Washington  Whites. 

“They  are  comers.”  declared  Stevens, 
a  quiet  fellow  brought  up  among  hens 
and  farm  crops.  "Grow  up  with  u  breed 
and  you  will  prosper.” 

"But  Uncle  Isaac  Welch  told  me  a 
good  bird  of  any  breed  would  always  sell, 
lie  said  he  could  pick  out  a  five  dollar 
pullet  from  almost  any  purebred  flock.” 

“Yes,  he  might,  hut  how  about  the 
rest  of  the  Hock?  Good  for  poultry, 
that’s  all.” 

“How  is  it  different  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Whites,  for  instance?” 

“Because  there  arc  many  people  who 
are  new  buyers;  just  want  to  try  the 
breed,  and  they  will  take  the  rest  of  the 
stock  after  the  few  birds  are  sold  that 
will  bring  high  prices,  and  these  cheap 
sales  averaging  a  few  dollars  cash  will 
pay  your  hills!  A  new  man  will  do  best 
with  a  new  breed  anyhow.  There  is  less 
Competition.  The.  cheap  class  of  trade  is 
easier  to  handle.  By  the  time  competi¬ 
tion  grows  close  in  that  breed  he  will 
have  had  time  to  learn  the  fine  points.” 

“You  know  how  to  raise  chickens?” 
he  concluded.  “Get  good  growth  on 
them  ?” 

"Yes.  I  did  well  with  them  when  T 
was  a  hoy.” 

“You're  not  much  more  now,”  lie  re¬ 
plied  with  a  grin.  “Yrou  hatch  with 
hens,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's  good.  I  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do.  Ynii  buy  two  settings,  from  one  «if 
my  winning  New  Y’ork  prize  pens,  that’s 
ten  dollars.  Then  I’ll  let  you  have  a 
couple  of  hundred  eggs  on  partnership. 
No  charge  for  the  eggs.  You  raise  the 
chickens  and  I  will  pick  out  what  I  want 
in  the  Pall  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  each.” 

“But  that  would  leave  me  only  the 
culls,”  T  objected. 

“I  would  rather  have  culls  from  a  good 
prize  winning  strain  to  use  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  .than  the  best,  birds  from  a 
poor  strain,  besides  you  will  have  smile 
that  you  raise  yourself  from  I  he  t  wo 
settings.” 

As  I  had  no  money  to  buy  many  eggs 
outright,  I  accepted  the  plan.  I  took 
the  eggs  in  two  lots,  and  set  them  as 
(Continued  on  page  SO!).) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Pasture  Bars 


The  hunter!  stag,  now  nearly  spent, 
Turns  hormnvnnl  to  his  lair: 

The  wo un tie tl  Bedouin  seeks  his  tent 
And  finds  safe  shelter  there. 


So  life  returns  upon  its  track: 

Wo  toil,  we  light,  we  room. 

Till  I  he  long  shadows  point  ns  back, 
And  evening  brings  us  home. 

Tonight  beside  the  pasture  bars 
I  heard  the  whippoorwill. 

While,  one  by  one.  the  early  stars 
fame  out  above  the  hill. 


I  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  spring, 

]  heard  the  cattle  pass 

Slow  through  the  dusk,  and  lingesing 

To  cmp  the  wayside  grass. 

O  weary  world  of  fret  and  strife, 

( >  jioisy  years  and  vain. 

What  have  you  paid  me  for  my  life 
Since  last  along  this  lane. 

A  barefoot  hoy.  I  drove  the  cows 

In  Summer  twilights  still 

And  paused  beneath  the  orchard  boughs 

To  list  the  whippoorwill? 

Come,  peace  of  Cod.  that  passetli  all 
Our  understanding’s  sight: 

Fall  on  me  with  the  dews  that  fall, 

And  with  the  falling  night. 

Among  thesd  native  hills  and  plains. 

By  these  baptismal  streams. 

Wash  off  the  city’s  fever  stains. 

Bring  hack  my  boyhood’s  dreams. 

Beside  the  doors  where  life  began 
Hero  let  it  find  its  close; 

And  be  its  brief,  remaining  span 
All  given  to  repose. 

£ 

The  Land  of  Long  Ago 

When  twilight’s  shades  are  falling  and 
there’s  no  one  here  but  me.  1  sometimes 
get  to  thinking  of  the  days  that  used  to 
he.  T  find  I’m  sort  o’  dreaming,  as  T 
watch  the  sunset's  glow,  of  things  that 
used  to  happen  in  the  land  of  Long  Ago. 
I  recollect  how  mother  used  to  bold  me 
to  her  breast  and  rock  me  while  she  sang 
the  song  she  knew  I  loved  the  host.  I 
call  tn  mind  how  I  would  lie  and  watch 
the  shadows  creep,  as  mother  sang  it 
over  till  my  eyes  were  closed  in  sloop.  I 
don’t  suppose  to  other  folks  it  would 
have  been  so  fine.  Tl  even  might  have 
grated  some  on  other  ears  than  mine. 
But  say — to  me  when  mother  sang  that 
song  possessed  such  charms,  all  child¬ 
hood's  troubles  vanished  and  I  slept  in 
mother's  arms.  Now,  mother's  not  been 
here  to  sing  for  nearly  forty  years,  hut 
still  that  little  melody  is  ringing  in  my 
cars,  and.  though  it  starts  a  tear  or  two 
and  (dogs  my  throat  a  hit,  I  hope  it  keeps 
on  ringing  till  my  time  has  ooine  to  unit. 

(Copyright  1 0KI  by  Bide  Dudley.) 

* 

I  wish  to  put  in  an  advertisement  for 
a  good  strong  healthy  man.  who  has  seine 
knowledge  of  carpentering,  who  will 
come  and  work  for  his  hoard  and  home 
and  clothes  for  me.  Extra  good  home 
for  right  party  with  widow. 

New  Hampshire.  MRS.  S.  II. 

That  is  an  actual  letter  from  a  farm 
woman  who  needs  help  to  conduct  her 
f  irm.  We  showed  it  to  a  man  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  and  he  “laughed 
hmg  and  loud"  at  Hie  idea  of  a  woman 
expecting  a  man  to  work  for  hoard  and 
clothes.  “Yet,”  we  asked  him.  "have  not 
thousands  of  men  expected  women  to  do 
ibis  and  more,  and  in  addition  make 
their  own  clothes  and  cook  their  own 
hoard?’'  He  stopped  laughing,  thought  a 
moment  and  said :  “You  are  right  1  I 
see !” 

* 

I  AM  still  struggling  along  “farming 
it.”  Have  a  splendid  purebred  Ayrshire 
dairy  at  last,  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  hut  1015 
is  the  first  year  (bought  my  farm  in 
1008)  that  I  have  not  sunk  my  hard- 
earned  money  every  year.  Clad  to  say 
in  1015  l  “pulled  up”  several  hundred 
dollars.  t\  k.  MOORE. 

We  well  remember  when  Miss  Moore 
started  at  her  dairy  farm.  She  had  a 
good  position  in  New  York,  but  her 
health  was  poor,  and  so  she  went,  to  the 
farm  and  the  Ayrshires.  Seven  long 
years  of  hard  labor  before  the  tide  really 
turned !  It  has  turned  at  last,  however, 

and  that  is  the  main  point. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  recently  spoke 
of  the  hooks  for  hoys  written  years  ago 
by  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  people  have  written  about 
these  hooks,  and  with  general  consent 
they  are  voted  the  best  hoys'  hooks  which 
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the  past  generation  could  lind.  Tlmy  are 
still  as  good  as  ever  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  let  them  drop  out  of  popular  knowl¬ 
edge.  These  books  are  still  published  and 
can  be  obtained  at  most  book  stores. 
The  “Elm  Island  Stories"  are  master¬ 
pieces  in  their  way  as  clean  and  excit¬ 
ing  tales  for  boys. 

* 

Since  the  publication  of  that  article 
on  page  785  about  the  sale  of  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  we  have  had  many  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  papers,  old  rubber  and 
metals  for  sale.  In  some  cases  schools 
and  church  organisations  are  making 
collections  for  raising  revenues.  We 
can  furnish  names  of  dealers.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  clean  up  the  neighborhood 
of  these  wastes  and  turn  them  into  cash. 
The  paper,  rubber  and  brass  are  needed 
in  manufacturing,  and  the  money  is  sure¬ 
ly  needed  at  home. 

* 

It  is  said  that  a  prominent  woman’s 
magazine  in  one  year  answered  20.000 
questions  for  young  women.  Of  these 
nearly  15.000  were  concerning  their 
looks,  and  the  rest  mostly  on  etiquette  or 
behavior  in  society.  The  following  ad¬ 
vice  about  how  to  obtain  a  good  complex¬ 
ion  is  going  around!  Frocure  a  pot  of 
rouge  and  a  rabbit  foot  and  bury  them 


majority  of  growers.  Last  year  T  received 
25c.  for  wool  of  same  quality,  cleanliness, 
staple,  manner  of  handling,  etc.,  as  my 
hanker  received  28c.  for.  I  am  not  kick¬ 
ing.  hut  simply  stating  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  and  if  you  can  suggest,  some  way 
for  us  to  handle  our  clips  we  shall  appre¬ 
ciate  the  help.  W. 

There  is  only  one  way  wc  can  sec  to 
remedy  such  a  situation.  That  is.  com¬ 
bine  so  as  to  handle  a  large  quantity  of 
wool  and  then  offer  it  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Such  a  plan  will  help  the 
individual  grower  or  shipper.  Alone,  he 
offers  such  a  small  amount  of  goods  that 
the  buyers  have  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
When  he  combines  with  25  or  more  other 
growers  they  have.  Combined,  such  a 
quantity  of  produce  that  the  buyers  find  it 
a  necessity  and  they  have  to  come  and  bid 
for  it.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out 
successfully  with  many  kinds  of  Farm 
produce  and  is  the  best  one  we  know  of 
for  protecting  the  individual  farmer.  It 
may  seem  hard  at  first  to  get  farmers  to 
combine  in  this  way.  but  when  they  can 
he  made  to  see  the  advantage  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  it  they  will  come  together. 

* 

We  shall  have  to  call  attention  once 
more,  very  kindly,  to  the  habit  some  con¬ 
tributors  have  of  asking  us  important 


The  Hired  Man’s  Wife 

If  the  coming  strong  men  of  the  nation 
are  the  farm  babies,  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says,  then  we  are  certainly  facing  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Speaking  before  the  State  Grange 
a  few  years  ago  Dr.  Lydia  De  Vilbiss 
said  that  of  the  25.000  children  under 
one  year  who  die  of  preventable  causes  in 
New  York  State  every  year,  at  least  half 
lived  in  the  country,  where  they  should 
by  right  have  the  best  chance  for  life  an  I 
health. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  farmer’s  wife's  baby  that  dies, 
hut  the  hired  man’s  wife’s  baby.  To, 
often  the  high  infant  mortality  is  the 
fault  of  these  little  country  mothers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  either 
themselves  or  their  babies,  and  are  far 
from  doctors,  free  dispensaries  and  visit¬ 
ing  nurses.  The  life  of  the  usual  hired 
man's  wife  is  the  most  hopeless  of  any 
class  of  women,  principally  because  they 
lack  incentive  and  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement:.  For  one  thing  if  she  cannot 
afford  books  and  magazines  she  does  not 
have  access  to  a  public  library,  as  does 
the  poorest  class  of  village  women.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  hired  man’s  family  can 
get  to  church  or  Sunday  school,  and  she 
has  but  little  chance  to  measure  herself 
and  family  by  others  as  to  clothes,  man¬ 
ners.  and  similar  details.  Too  often  in¬ 
deed  she  is  but  a  child  in  her  'teens  her¬ 
self.  immature,  inexperienced  and  igno¬ 
rant.  In  these  days,  too,  the  man  who 
works  for  the  farmer  is  likely  to  be  Ur* 
scum  of  the  city,  There  are  thousands  of 
families  of  this  type  scattered  through  the 
farming  districts  of  the  Empire  State, 
bringing  children  up  not  only  in  dirt  and 
ignorance,  but  in  sickness  and  disease. 

Who  can  take  these  elements  and  make 
of  them  the  foundations  of  citizenship? 
Possibly  the  new  trend  of  thought  in  rural 
church  work — possibly  new  methods  in 
rural  schools,  hut  back  of  everything  els** 
1  believe  must  he  the  farmer's  wife  and 
her  influence  over  the  hired  man's  wife. 
She  naturally  stands  closest  to  the  hired 
man's  wife  and  in  her  hands  is  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  to  help  toward  higher 
standards  of  living. 

We  all  need  friendliness  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse  on  the  farm,  lint  the  hired  man's 
wife  needs  it  most  of  all.  She  needs  to 
see  how  other  women  manage  and  what 
they  achieve ;  what  they  wear  and  cook 
and  talk  about ;  to  get  a  perspective  on 
her  own  children  by  seeing  others.  If  the 
Grange  is  not  reaching  these  women,  or¬ 
ganize  a  series  of  thimble  parties  or  a 
W.  C'.  T.  T\  or  even  a  soap  club,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  get  the  women  of  a 
neighborhood  together  for  a  social  time. 
It  needs  tact  and  discretion  and  genuine 
sympathy  of  course,  and  still  results  he 
nothing,  hut  it  is  worth  trying.  e,  C'.  y. 
* 


The  Baby  in  the  Flower  Garden 


iii  the  ground  two  miles  front  home,  walk 
over  every  day  to  see  if  they  are  still 
buried.  In  other  words  it  is  the  exercise 
rather  than  the  rouge  that  will  most 
likely  bring  tin*  bloom  of  health.  A  cyni¬ 
cal  old  friend  who  evidently  does  not 
know  much  about  such  things,  suggests 
that  if  some  of  the  fashion  plates  who 
take  all  sorts  of  preparations  and  baths 
for  their  complexion  would  take  a  turn 
at  the  hot  wash  tub  with  his  wife  about 
three  times  a  week,  they  would  find  both 
their  shape  and  their  complexion  greatly 
improved.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
hut  it  is  doubtful  if  their  society  on 
wash-days  would  be  the  most  amicable 
thing  in  the  world. 

* 

A  WOMAN  farmer  in  a  far  Western 
State  sends  the  following  business  prob¬ 
lem  : 

Gan  you  suggest  a  way  for  me  to  mar¬ 
ket  my  wool  clip?  We  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rapacious  wool  buyers.  They  come 
West,  find  out  the  financial  standing  of 
the  grower,  that  is.  learn  if  he  needs  his 
money  to  run  his  business,  or  if  he  can 
hold  if  price  does  not  suit  him.  Those  of 
us  who  are  using  borrowed  money  at  10 
or  12  per  cent,  cannot  afford  to  hold  our 
wool  clip,  or  consign  and  get  Imt  a  small 
advance.  Then,  too.  there  is  storage,  in¬ 
surance  and  commission  to  he  paid  when 
wool  is  consigned.  Prominent  business 
men  receive  higher  prices  for  their  wool 
than  the  average  grower;  it  is  a  “drawing 
card"  for  the  buyer,  but  does  not  help  the 


questions  and  neglecting  to  sign  their 
names.  Some  of  these  questions  are  per¬ 
sonal  ones,  and  would  not  interest  the 
general  public,  vet  the  writers  evidently 
try  to  conceal  their  identity  so  that  \ve 
could  make  answer  if  at  all  only  in  print. 
We  have  many  of  such  questions  here 
now.  but  it  is  our  fixed  and  invariable 
rule  not  to  answer  such  letters  without 
knowing  who  sends  them.  The  name 
must  accompany  the  letter  as  evidence  of 
good  faith,  hut  we  always  respect  confi¬ 
dences  and  will  not  betray  the  identity  of 
the  writer.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
we  mean  take  the  following  actual  letter: 

A  man  owning  a  small  farm  is  so  crip¬ 
pled  with  rheumatism  that  he  cannot  do 
any •thing,  and  the  rent  would  not  pay  his 
hoard  and  taxes,  sn  he  lias  no  way  of 
making  a  living.  He  has  a  good  dm  nee 
to  sell,  blit  his  wife  has  refused  to  sign 
any  deed,  she  having  left  him  over  n  year. 
Is  there  not  some  way  he  can  sell  with¬ 
out  her  signing?  He  cannot  go  to  the 
poor  farm  as  long  as  lie  has  property. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

There  is  no  way  of  identifying  this 
writer  or  knowing  where  he  lives,  or  of 
knowing  the  actual  facts.  In  order  to 
give  competent  advice  we  must  know 
mure  about  it.  and  perhaps  we  could  help 
reconcile  this  matter  if  we  had  a  chance. 
\Vc  dislike  to  think  that  such  people  feel 
they  are  neglected,  but  what  can  anyone 
do  in  such  a  case? 


About  Beauty  Doctors 

One  of  my  lips  is  a  little  too  full  for 
my  liking  and  it  annoys  me.  Kindly  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  safe  way  of  reducing  it. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  New  York 
beauty  doctors  who  do  such  work?  I 
could  afford  to  have  it  done  if  I  was  as¬ 
sured  by  some  disinterested  person  that 
it  could  he  done  safely.  w.  p. 

Oar  opinion  of  “beauty  doctors"  is 
that  they  should  never  be  patronized  ex 
oept  by  the  direct  advice  of  a  competent 
physician  or  surgeon  who  will,  in  some 
cases,  direct  you  to  one.  For  years  good 
surgeons  ignored  defects  which  were 
harmless,  and  on  this  neglect  a  class  .*f 
iuconipeteuts  who  would  take  any  chance 
for  money  grew  rich.  Of  late,  fortunate¬ 
ly.  some  really  competent  and  honorable 
men  have  turned  their  skill  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  harmless  lmt  annoying  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  th.*  face.  These  men  refuse  t>>  do 
risky  or  doubtful  operations,  but  are  will¬ 
ing  to  correct  deformity  when  it  can  safe¬ 
ly  lie  done.  Your  regular  physician  will 
doubtless  refer  you  to  such  a  surgeon. 

$ 

I  saw  the  piece  written  by  FT.  South- 
worth,  Vermont,  saying  they  never  tap¬ 
ped  soft  maples.  My  father  lias  50  soft 
maple  trees  he  has  tapped  for  six  years; 
they  may  not  run  quite  as  sweet  sap 
as  the  hard  maple.  btP  we  make  the  very 
finest,  whitest  sugar  I  ever  saw.  When 
lie  began  his  sugar-making  the  neighbors 
all  laughed  and  said  it.  would  nor  grain, 
it  would  be  black  as  tar,  and  would  be 
salvy.  We  showed  them  our  sugar  and 
all  declared  it  the  best  they  ever  saw. 

New  York.  mrs.  jessie  lockwood. 
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Small  Children  on  the  Farm 

By  “  Mrs  Pastoral  Parson  ” 


Broken  Noses.-  Sitting  Oil  the  porch 
with  a  friend  and  my  first  baby,  about  a 
month  before  the  second  boy  arrived,  six' 
said  to  the  little  one:  "Your  nose  will  be 
broken  soon.  Mamma  will  have  another 
baby  and  then  she  won't  love  yon.”  How 
many  times  I  have  heard  mothers  say  the 
same  thing.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
say.  unless  you  really  want  to  instill 
hatred  into  the  baby's  mind  for  the  little 
one  that  is  coming.  T  have  heard  of  chil¬ 
dren  disliking  the  new  baby  so  much  that 
they  have  wanted  to  kill  it. 

Teach  Love. — It  is  just  as  easy  to 
teach  them  to  love  and  look  forward  to 
the  coining  of  a  new  baby  as  otherwise. 
They  do  not  feel  slighted  in  the  least,  lad 
instead  are  just  as  delighted  as  the  rest 
of  the  family.  It  isn't  natural  for  children 
to  dislike  the  younger  ones,  but  we  can 
train  them  to,  very  easily  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  on  our  part. 

He  Turrit  Err,.- — This  subject  includes 
a  great  deal.  A  mother  with  her  child  of 
four  years  was  calling  on  mo  one  day. 
The  child  went  from  one  thing  to  the 
other  as  fast  as  she  could,  at  last  she 
opened  the  piano  and  began  to  pound  on 
the  keys.  All  the  mother’s  orders  to 
“stop”  fell  on  deaf  ears.  At  last  she  said. 
“Well.  I  shall  gho  you  to  the  rag  man.” 
I)o  you  think  that  made  any  impression? 
Not  a  bit.  She  lmd  beard  it  too  often 
and  knew  her  mother  was  lying.  Finally 
the  mother  had  to  go.  as  none  of  her 
threats  had  any  effect.  She  said  to  mo 
that  she  didn't  know  how  she  would  ever 
he  able  to  make  her  child  mind.  When 
she  finds  her  big  girl  a  liar,  she  wall  won¬ 
der  how  a  child  of  hors  could  lie.  Other 
things  are  told  the  children  such  as.  "I'll 
put  you  down  cellar  for  the  rats  to  eat 
up.”  or  “I’ll  give  you  to  Hie  policeman.” 
and  still  another  to  bo  threatened  with 
the  reform  school.  It  is  very  surprising 
to  hear  what  mothers  will  say  to  their 
children,  and  then  expect  them  to  grow  up 
truthful  men  and  women. 

“All  Do m. pn  FT.” — I  know  a  mother 
who  wants  her  hoy  to  he  a  real  boy. 
This  is  the  way  she  is  trying  to  bring  it 
about.  He  is  nearly  10  years  old.  and  is 
kept  in  spotless  white  from  head  to  toe. 
and  told  every  minute  that  he  mustn't 
get  dirty.  A  doting  aunt  is  with  him  all 
Summer  long  to  help  see  that  ho  keeps 
spotless.  They  worry  because  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  much  appetite.  During  each 
meal,  through  the  whole  meal,  it  is. 
“Dearie,  you  must  eat  your  bread  uow.” 
“Sweet,  eat  a  little  more  of  that  potato." 
“Lovie.  do  cat  more  or  you  can't  have  any 
iee  cream.”  Do  you  wonder  lie  doesn't 
eat?  I  notice  when  he  is  brought  hero  for 
the  day  and  we  till  up  his  plate  with 
everything,  it  is  eaten  with  as  much  relish 
as  my  hoys  have  for  tlieir  good  victuals. 
Let  a  boy  he  natural  and  then  you  will 
have  the  genuine  boy. 

NEBVors  Habits. — After  children  have 
been  in  school  a  year  or  so.  they  will  form 
peculiar  habits.  My  two  oldest  have  each 
had  their  turn.  When  you  see  them  mak¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  faces  every  minute  and 
twitching  the  head,  don't  think  they  have 
&t.  Vitus’  dance  and  send  right  off  for  a 
child  specialist,  unless,  of  course,  your 
child  is  of  a  very  nervous  temperament, 
and  you  have  reason  to  think  he  is  over¬ 
worked  in  school.  But  the  average  child 
is  simply  imitating  some  other  child. 
They  should  he  broken  of  this  habit 
though,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  it  might 
turn  into  something  more  serious. 

Socks  Ox  Children* — Do  not  put 
socks  on  your  little  children.  I  know 
they  look  pretty,  but  stockings  are  just 
as  pretty  and  a  great  deal  better  for 
them.  I  know  of  three  doctors  who  say 
socks  should  never  he  worn.  There  is 
something  about  having  just  part  of  the 
leg  covered  that  affects  the  teething 
Don’t  risk  the  child’s  health  for  the  sake 
of  looks ! 

Being  Fussy  At  Tiie  Table. — Wo 
boil  the  small  potatoes  with  their  jackets 
on.  The  other  day  a  man  remarked  when 
he  saw  my  husband  peeling  his  at  the 
table:  “My  children  wouldn’t  touch  po¬ 


tatoes  like  these.  They  would  just  sit 
and  look  at  them.”  Think  of  bringing 
yOUl*  children  up  to  he  so  fussy  that  they 
can't  cat  a  good  potato  because  it  is 
cooked  in  its  jacket  and  small  in  size! 
Our  children  oat  what  is  put.  before  them 


or  go  without.  Never  ask  a  child  if  it 
likes  a  thing.  Do  you  know  the  reason 
for  this  fussiness?  Candy,  pie  and  cake. 

When  Hunger  Starts. — A  child  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  hungry  about  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  meal  time. 
He  comes  in  for  something  to  stay  his 
hunger  till  meal  time.  So  many  mothers, 
instead  of  giving  them  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  will  give  two  pieces  of  pie  or 
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cake.  When  they  come  to  the  table  the 
appetite  has  been  spoiled  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  meal  and  an  abnor¬ 
mal  craving  takes  place  for  more  sweets. 
Consequently  very  little  of  the  whole¬ 
some  food  is  taken  and  more  pie  and  cake 
is  stored  away. 

Sweets  Occasionally.  I  believe  in 
sweets  occasionally  and  if  judgment  is 


used  there  will  be  no  trouble.  We  have 
candy  in  the  house  all  the  time,  right  in 
full  view  of  everybody.  On  an  average 
of  twice  a  week  a  couple  of  packages  of 
wafers  are  Opened  and  passed  to  every 
one  in  the  family.  We  have  eight  in 
family,  so  you  can  see  that  the  little  ones 
do  not  get  enough  to  hurt.  them.  They 
arc  perfectly  satisfied,  however,  and  their 
stomachs  not  upset.  By  never  allowing 
them  to  have  a  great  deal,  they  haven’t 
the  abnormal  craving  for  sweets,  so  there 


is  no  desire  to  go  into  the  candy  on  the 
sly. 

Putting  Things  Away  From  Chil¬ 
dren. — I  had  a  young  woman  work  for 
me  a  short  time  who  had  a  little  gill  the 
age  of  my  youngest.  That  baby  was  into 
everything.  The  mother  couldn’t  do  much 
for  me  because  she  had  to  watch  her  baby 
so.  T  would  say,  "Do  spat  her  bauds.'’ 
bat  she  wouldn't.  She  thought  the  baby 
too  small  to  understand.  The  first  time  a 
baby  reaches  out  to  take  things  is  the 
(ime  to  train  it  not  to  touch.  If  they 
aren't  trained  then,  your  control  is  very 
hard  to  get  later.  On  our  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  me  a  very  hand¬ 
some  china  closet.  One  of  my  neighbors 
was  almost  horrified  that  T  would  dare 
have  such  a  tiling  with  my  throe  boys. 
Just  because  1  have  three  strong,  healthy 
hoys,  have  I  got  to  wait  till  they  are 
grown  men  before  I  can  have  anything 
nice  in  my  house?  I  hope  not.  We 
grown-ups  are  just,  as  apt  to  smash  it. 

Nagging. — We  aren't  naggers  either. 
My  children  have  full  run  of  the  house. 
Every  room  is  used,  and  well  used.  We 
aim  to  do  a  little  at  housekeei  mg  and 
a  great  deal  at  home-keeping.  My  house 
is  neat,  hut  not  set.  I  know  a  woman 
who  is  an  excellent  housekeeper.  She  has 
brought  up  six  children  ;  does  all  the  sew¬ 
ing.  washing  and  ironing.  Her  house  is 
spotless  from  cellar  to  attic.  IIow  about 
the  children?  They  look  as  though  they 
hardly  dared  breathe.  She  is  a  farmer's 
wife.  too.  She  would  not  allow  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  because  of  the  litter.  One  of  her 
girls  once  said  if  there  was  a  speck  of  dirt 
in  Fnrope  her  mother  would  sec  it.  They 
look  grouchy,  and  arc  grouchy.  Give  me 
the  happy  home  and  a  little  dirt.  While 
my  children  use  every  room,  they  do  not. 
abuse  the  privilege,  and  they  are  not 
spoiled  in  the  sense  that  they  have  their 
own  way.  T  aim  to  have  them  mind  from 
a  desire  to  want  to.  rather  than  being 
forced  to.  Of  course,  I  don’t  say  that  they 
always  do,  lmt  as  a  general  thing.  1  will 
say  though  when  they  get  a  little  unruly 
it  is  always  from  playing  with  children 
who  are  never  taught  at  home  to  respect 
and  look  up  to  their  elders.  It  is  strange 
how  quickly  such  children  can  influence 
others- 


The  Fighters. — We  try  to  teach  nur 
hoys  never  to  start  a  fight,  hut  if  others 
pitch  into  them  to  fight  hack.  It.  will 
usually  work  out  all  right  that  way  un¬ 
less  there  happens  to  he  one  in  the  crowd 
who  is  u  sneak.  In  that  ease  the  father 
will  have  to  settle  the  difficulty.  For  in¬ 
stance.  my  second  hoy  is  not  a  scrapper, 
hut  a  hoy  who  is.  and  in  his  room  it 
school,  was  always  picking  a  fight  with 
little  George.  One  day  he  came  home  wet 
to  the  skill;  This  sneak  had,  slipped  lip 
behind  him  and  pushed  him  into  a  ditch. 
In  a  case  like  this  the  parents  have  to 
help  out. 

Gotxg  To  Church. — My  four  children 
went,  three  times  yesterday.  Some  one 
remarked  that  we  had  them  well  trained. 
Well,  perhaps  that  is  it.  lint  1  am  more 
inclined  to  think  it  is  because  they  are 
allowed  to  look  at  hooks,  or  write  on  a 
pad,  or  do  something  quiet  but  active 
during  the  sermon,  and  consequently  do 
not  mind  sitting  still  and  never  make  a 
fuss  about  going.  Another  thing,  their 
stomachs  are  not  upset  beforehand,  so 
they  really  have  no  reason  to  do  anything 
nut.  of  the  way.  When  I  say  “look  at 
hooks,”  etc.,  during  the  sermon,  that  only 
applies  to  the  two  little  ones.  The  two 
older  ones,  of  course,  are  at  the  age  now 
that,  they  can  understand  most  sermons 
and  on. toy  them.  As  my  husband  lias  told 
you  before,  “wo  enjoy  our  religion.” 

The  .Sensitive  Child. — We  have  one 
very  sensitive  boy.  He  will  be  six  next 
week.  From  the  time  he  entered  this 
world  until  six  months  ago  he  has  been 
my  shadow.  A  great  many  thought  I 
humored  him  too  much.  In  one  sense  I 
humored  him.  and  then  on  the  other  hand 
he  has  to  mind  llie  same  as  the  rest.  But 
one  thing  you  can’t,  do  with  him  is  to  try 
to  fon-c  him.  It  has  only  been  a  year 
that  I  have  been  able  to  leave  him  home 
for  the  day.  Always  before  he  went 
everywhere  we  did.  Did  I  spoil  him? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Could  any  mother  have 
a  little  sensitive  fellow  just  for  the  day. 
when  lie  looks  at  yon  with  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  in  his  face,  pleading  with  you 
not  to  leave  him?  I  was  one  of  those 
children.  It  seemed  to  me  life  was  not 
worth  living  when  my  mother  left  me.  A 
little  child’s  suffering  is  as  great  for  them 
to  bear  as  our  big  cares  are  for  us.  Why 
let  them  suffer  more  than  is  accessary 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  prevent  it?  Now  that 
he  is  older  and  knows  that  1  will  come 
home  when  I  say  I  will,  he  is  content  to 
let  me  go.  IIow  much  more  he  loves  his 
mother  for  it  to-day  than  he  would  had  I 
forced  him  and  broken  up  that  beautiful 
love.  Keep  your  children  loving  you. 
Teach  them  to  obey  and  he  respectful  and 
you  will  find  their  love  is  stronger  than 
when  they  are  left  to  bring  themselves 
up. 

The  Strap. — But  in  the  training  ;lo 
not  have  a  strap  hanging  within  reach  it, 
a  moment's  warning.  I  do  not  say  we 
never  have  to  whip  our  children,  but  it  is 
certainly  very  seldom  necessary.  I  have 
noticed  the  children  who  are  whipped 
every  little  while  are  sneaks  and  liars. 

Do  Not  Insult  The  Children. — IIow 
sorry  I  felt  for  a  big  boy  of  14  one  day. 
lie  had  come  home  from  school  for  his 
noon-day  dinner.  The  time  for  being 
back  in  school  was  half-past  one.  His 
mother  at  a  quarter  before  one  wanted 
him  to  take  a  note  to  some  friend.  He 
said  to  her  very  quietly  and  pleasantly 
that  he  didn’t  think  lie  would  have  time, 
as  he  had  to  he  in  school  by  one  o'eloek- 
Now  instead  of  this  mother  speaking 
kindly  to  him  about  it.  she  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  if  looks  could  kill — 
that  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
and  almost  yelled  to  know  will/  he  lmd 
to  he  there  at  one.  Wlmt  did  the  hoy  do 
then?  Just  as  any  sensitive,  high-strung 
hoy  would  do,  became  surly  and  ugly.  She 
pitched  into  him  then  and  made  some 
very  insulting  remarks  to  him.  That  boy 
lias  my  deepest  sympathy.  This  mother 
thinks  she  is  a  good  Christian  woman 
and  splendid  mother.  Her  throe  hoys 
have  to  come  into  the  house  like  eats  in 
the  night.  You  would  not  know  there 
were  any  hoys  on  the  place  if  you  didn’t 
see  them.  They  are  starved  at  home  for 
life  and  play.  Above  all  things  keep  the 
confidence  of  your  children.  As  long  as 
they  tell  you  everything  both  they  and 
you  are  safe. 


Nature’s  Model  for  Cream  Separator 
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Household  Problems 


Rye  Bread 

Will  you  give  the  reeipe  for  rye  bread 
advised  by  the  Housewives’  League? 

MRS.  .1.  A. 

Two  cups  milk,  one  oup  hot  water,  one 
rake  yeast,  one  tablespoonful  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  shortening,  one  tenspoonful 
sugar,  three  cups  white  flour,  four  or 
live  nips  rye  flour.  Pour  hot  water  and 
milk  together.  Dissolve  the  yeast  with 
some  of  the  warm  liquid  ;  add  this  to  the 
milk  and  water,  add  the  shortening,  salt 
and  sugar.  Then,  mix  the  rye  flour  and 
tlneo  mips  of  the  white  flour  together, 
add  I  his  to  the  milk  gradually  unt  il  stiff 
enough  to  knead,  adding  more  rye  flout 
if  needed.  Turn  out  on  a  floured  board, 
knead  thoroughly,  put  this  in  a  howl  to 
rise  in  a  warm  place.  When  double  in 
size  mold  into  loaves.  Stand  in  a  warm 
plneo  again  until  almost  double.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  three-quarters 
to  one  hour  for  large  loaves. 


How  to  Earn  “  Pin  Money” 

Here  is  how  I  make  a  neat  little  sum 
of  spending  money  each  Summer  without 
neglecting  my  home  Work.  Each  Sum¬ 
mer  we  raise  five  or  six  bushels  of  pop 
corn  in  the  garden.  Riee  corn  is  the 
best,  because  it  pops  more  evenly.  After 
it  is  gathered  and  thoroughly  dried.  I 
shell  a  quantity  and  plnee  a  pint  of  the 
grain  in  a  deep  covered  pan*.  This  I  place 
in  the  range  with  a  moderate  fire.  I  do 
not  disturb  the  pan  for  10  minutes. 
Every  grain  will  be  popped  by  this  time, 
and  I  have  about  seven  pints  of  large, 
fluffy  flakes,  as  white  as  sikjw  and  so 
crisp  thaf  your  “mouth  will  water”  for 
a  taste  of  them  ! 

T  pour  those  flakes  into  pint  cups, 
while  hot.  and  over  them  I  pour  thin 
syrup,  made  of  brown  sugar.  When  cold 
I  turn  out  and  wrap  with  fancy,  oiled 
paper,  1  sell  them  to  the  best  grocery- 
men  in  our  town  at  10  cents  per  roll. 
They  sell  faster  than  I  can  supply  them. 
These  rolls  are  far  superior  to  those  that 
are  handled  through  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers.  The  business  of  preparing  and 
selling  sugared  pops  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  paying  one  for  the  farm  woman  who 
desires  to  earn  her  “pin  money”  on  the 
side.  MRS.  w.  RAY. 

Kentucky. 


Strawberries  and  Rheumatism 

"What  can  be  said  about  the  following 
letter  which  recently  appeared  in  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  paper?  s.  k. 

“Flense  tell  the  public  of  the  following 
accidental  but  nevertheless  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  which  1  have  made.  For  over  30 
years  1  have  been  troubled  with  nervous- 
mss  and  sleeplessness  and  I  lmv<  had  a 
large  sure  on  iny  leg  for  about  t  years. 
A  little  over  a  month  ago  I  commenced 
eating  strawberries.  I  began  gradually 
and  then  increasing  until  I  was  eating  a 
quart  a  day.  for  over  a  month.  Now  the 
rheumatism  is  all  gone  and  I  am  able  to 
sleep  comfortably.  The  sore  on  my  leg 
is  rapidly  disappearing.” 

Who  would  want  to  he  cured  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  if  lie  could  have  a  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries  a  day  while  it  lasted?  To  attrib¬ 
ute  medicinal  properties  to  strawberries, 
however,  is  something  that  the  average 
man  is  not  likely  to  do.  3 lost  people  who 
are  perceptibly  affected  at  all  by  eating 
large  quantities  id’  strawberries  are  af¬ 
fected  disagreeably;  perhaps  suffering 
from  indigestion,  a  skin  rash  or  some  af¬ 
fection  of  the  joints  resembling  rheuma¬ 
tism.  That  the  latter,  as  well  as  sleep¬ 
lessness.  has  apparently  been  cured  by 
strawberries,  in  S.  C.  E.’s  case,  well  illus¬ 
trates  tlie  individual  peculiarities  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to 
make  general  rules  cover  all  cases. 

Like  most  berries,  the  strawberry  is 
rich  in  acid.  The  cranberry  has  it  beaten, 
however,  containing  2.34  per  cent,  of  free 
acid  to  the  strawberry's  .03  per  cent. 
These  fruit  acids,  like  the  malic  acid  of 
apples  and  pears,  the  oxalic  ar  id  of  straw¬ 
berries,  tomatoes  and  rhubarb,  tin-  citric 
acid  of  oranges,  limes  and  lemons,  and 
the  tartaric  acid  of  grapes  exercise  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  controlling  ‘xeessive 
alkalinity  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  and 
arc  an  essential  part  of  a  wholesome  diet; 
total  deprivation  of  them  leads  to  such 
disturbances  as  scurvy,  the  formerly  well- 
known  scourge  of  the  seafarer’s  life. 

Fortunate  is  the  man  who  can  partake 


freely  of  raw  fruits,  and  who  bus  the  good 
sense  to  do  so;  and  miserable  the  man, 
who,  like  the  writer,  limls  that  three  ap¬ 
ples  a  day  not  only  will  not  keep  the  doc¬ 
tor  away,  but  invite  the  undertaker. 

M.  B.  D. 


Disposing  of  House  Slops 

Will  you  tell  us  of  a  safe,  sanitary, 
and  if  possible,  convenient  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  slops  from  the  farmhoy.se? 
It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  lay  a 
drain,  or  build  a  cesspool  or  septic  tank, 
and  all  wash  water,  dish  water,  etc.,  must 
be  carried  from  the  bouse  in  a  pail  and 
emptied  somewhere.  TelMis  what  to  do 
with  it  so  if  will  not  cause  a  bad  odor, 
breed  (lies,  or  run  into  the  well,  which  is 
quite  near  the  house.  j.  w.  it. 

ClpvevsVille,  N.  Y. 

To  dispose  of  lmuse  slops  in  a  prac¬ 
tical.  sanitary  and  convenient,  manner, 
without  tlie  use  of  drain,  cesspool  nr  sep¬ 
tic  tank,  is  rather  a  difficult  matter. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  grass  land 
available  liquid  slops  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  spreading 
them  over  a  sufficient  area  to  avoid  sat¬ 
urating  the  soil  in  any  one  place,  or  leav¬ 
ing  little  pools  of  stagnant  water  upon 
the  surface'.  For  slops  containing  con¬ 
siderable  solid  matter  a  simple  hole  may 
be  dug  in  some  convenient  place,  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  at.  least.  100  feet,  from 
the  well,  leaving  the  loose  earth  removed 
by  tile  side  of  the  excavation.  A  tight, 
hoard  cover  will  exclude  flies,  as  will  the 
use  of  so-called  chloride  of  lime  at  in¬ 
tervals.  By  covering  the  contents  of  this 
pit  occasionally  with  some  of  the  loose 
earth  that  was  removed,  it  may  bo  kept 
in  a  reasonably  inoffensive  condition. 
After  a  time,  depending  upon  the  char¬ 


acter  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of 
waste  thrown  into  it.  the  hole  should  he. 
filled  and  another  one  dug.  This  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  plan  used  at  military  camps 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  hut  it  is  only 
a  temporary  makeshift,  at  best,  and  On 
the  farm  it  should  he  superseded  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  cesspool  with  house  con¬ 
nections  for  the  convenience  of  the  house¬ 
keeper.  M.  B.  B. 


Dress  for  Vacation  Trips 

The  last  week  in  July  I  wash  to  go  to 
Connecticut  for  a  visit,  and  as  my  time  is 
limited  I  have  to  make  short  calls  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities,  one  day  at  seashore,  and  two 
in  Boston.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
wear.  Would  a  nice  suit  be  desirable  or 
a  white  serge  skirt  with  plenty  of  white 
waists  and  separate  coat  he  better?  A 
good  many  of  my  calls  will  be  in  the 
morning,  and  perhaps  not  get  back  until 
night,  so  what  would  be  suitable  for  after¬ 
noon  might  not  look  very  nice  starting  on 
an  electric  car  early  in  the  morning  for 
another  city.  That  is  why  I  thought,  of 
the  white  skirt,  for  it  would  look  cool 
and  good  any  time.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  look  my  best,  as  this  is  m.v  first  visit 
back  to  my  city  home  since  marrying. 

New  York.  MBS.  0.  T.  E. 

A  nice  suit  is  the  proper  costume  for 
such  trips  as  you  suggest.  A  white  serge 
skirt  is  very  desirable  for  wear  with  sep¬ 
arate  waists  when  staying  at  the  seashore, 
mountains  nr  Summer  resorts,  but  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  trips  by  electric  and  steam 
ears,  and  the  separate  coat  is  meant  for 
wear  with  a  one-piece  dress:  with  separ¬ 
ate  skirt  and  blouse  the  effect  is  too 
mixed.  Then,  too,  the  beauty  of  white 
serge  is  its  spotless  freshness,  and  it  is 
qltickly  soiled  by  travel.  With  a  white 
skirt  and  blouse  you  must  wear  white 
shoes;  during  a  day  trip  they  arc  very 
likely  to  become  too  soiled  for  a.  second 
wearing,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
cleanse  and  dry  them  over  night.  The 
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white  dress  and  shoes  would,  of  course,  be 
nice  to  put  on  in  the  evening,  after  going 
about  all  day. 

Suits  of  taffeta  or  pongee  are  desirable 
for  Summer,  but.  for  travel  and  general 
wear  in  the  somewhat  uncertain  climate 
of  New  England,  a  fine  lightweight  serge 
would  be  more  satisfactory;  dark  blue  is 
generally  becoming  and  in  great  favor,  or 
if  preferred,  one  of  the  black  and  white 
checks  n#\v  so  fashionable.  White  blouses 
of  crepe  de  chine,  voile  or  batiste  look 
well  with  either.  Select  a  becoming  hat 
that  is  not  too  flowery,  for  a  stiff  salt 
breeze  at  the  seashore  will  often  take  all 
the  color  out  of  artificial  flowers  in  u  sin¬ 
gle  day.  especially  pink  and  lavender 
tints.  The  hat  should  be  one  with  which 
a  snug  veil  can  he  worn,  for  one  often 
becomes  very  disheveled  on  the  open  elec¬ 
tric.  cars,  and  nothing  is  mor-'  unbecoming 
than  stringy,  blnwsy  hair.  Be  sure  that 
you  have  nice  shoes;  they  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  with  Short  skirts,  and  several  pairs 
of  white  silk  gloves,  so  that  it  is  never 
necessary  to  wear  soiled  ones.  When  you 
view  the  many  excursionists  who  will 
wear  “mussy”  white  dresses,  flowery  hats 
that  won’t  stay  on  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and 
separate  coats  that  match  nothing  else, 
you  will  feel  very  comfortable  in  your 
trim  suit  and  well-selected  accessories. 

You  will.  <>f  course,  need  a  sun  umbrel¬ 
la  rather  than  a  parasol,  and  if  selecting 
a  new  one  you  will  find  some  attractive 
styles  of  double-faced  silk,  dark  on  the 
outside,  a  lighter  contrasting  color  un¬ 
derneath.  Such  an  umbrella,  with  a  ring 
handle,  gives  a  smart  finish  to  a  travel¬ 
ing  costume.  And  be  sure  that  your 
handbag  or  purse  is  in  harmony,  and  not 
worn  or  shabby,  for,  like  gloves  and  shoes, 
that  is  one  of  the  accessories  that  attracts 
immediate  notice. 
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City  Advantages  On  The  Farm 


Delco-Light  adds  comfort  and  convenience  to 
farm  life. 

Takes  away  much  of  the  drudgery  and  helps  to 
keep  the  young  folks  at  home. 

Delco-Light  furnishes  electricity  for  both  light 
and  power. 

The  gas  engine  and  dynamo  for  generating 
current  are  in  one  compact  unit  that  starts 
on  the  touching  of  a  button  and  stops  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  batteries  are  fully  charged. 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  go  wrong — so 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it  and 
operate  it. 

Furnishes  40  to  50  lights  for  house  and  barn  and 
provides  power  for  churn,  cream  separator, 
pump,  washing  machine  and  so  forth. 

Lights  the  average  home  for  5  cents  a  day. 

Complete  with  batteries,  ready  to  run  $250 
Write  for  Illustrated  A  ldev 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
General  Agents  : 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.  -  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 

P.  E.  ILl.MAN  -  -  -  403  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

S.  SNYDER  -  -  716  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

H.  O.  WHIPPLE .  629  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Quilted  Tktmmixg. — The  little  pina¬ 
fore,  hat.  and  basket  shown  at  the  left  in 
the  group  of  children  illustrated  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  quilting  used  as  trimming — a 
new  use  of  old-fashioned  handiwork.  The 
pinafore,  perfectly  plain  in  Cllt,  was  made 
of  heavy  unbleached  cotton,  trimmed  in 
pink  or  blue.  The  band  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  patch  pockets,  were  of  unbleached 


having  a  piping  of  the  same  color  in  per¬ 
cale  or  cambric.  The  neck  and  arm-hole 
are  also  piped  with  the  color,  and  the 
pinafore  buttoned  in  the  back.  The  little 
garment  was  quaint  and  pretty,  and  very 
simple  to  make.  The  little  hat.  made 
after  the  ordinary  pattern  for  children's 
washing  hats,  had  a  brim  quilted  to  match 
the  pinafore,  with  an  ordinary  full  crown 
buttoned  in  place,  or  attached  with  snap 
fasteners.  There  wore  also  little  sun- 
bonnets,  quilted  in  the  same  way.  with  a 
full  crown  buttoned  on.  The  Tittle  bas¬ 
ket  carried  was  also  made  of  the  un¬ 
bleached  material,  quilted  to  match,  and 
would  delight  the  heart  of  a  child.  The 
whole  outfit  was  so  pretty,  and  so  easily 
made  and  laundered,  that  it  recommended 
itself  for  practical  wear,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  quilt  these  trimmings  on 
the  sewing  machine. 

Scalloped  Flounces. — The  little  dress 
shown  in  the  center  is  suitable  for  fl&xon, 
dimity,  nainsook  or  lawn;  it  is  a  very 
plaiu  pattern  of  gathered  skirt  and  waist, 
buttoning  down  the  hack.  The  scalloped 
trimming,  with  no  lace  edges  to  tear  in 
the  washing,  is  effective,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  mode.  The  scallops  may  he  bound  or 
hemmed :  they  are  pretty  bound  with  a 
color,  but  as  some,  conscientious  dealers 
refuse  to  guarantee  any  color  now  one 
must  be  sure  that  it  will  wash  well.  While 
the  dress  as  figured  is  of  thin  washing 
material,  it  is  a  pretty  model  for  challie 
or  other  soft  woolen  goods,  having  the 
scallops  bound  with  silk. 

A  Panel  With  Pockets. — The  little 
dress  at  tlie  right  is  a  plain  smock  model, 
cut  with  a  pauel  down  the  front  that  is 
extended  to  the  under-arm  seam  at  each 
side  to  form  pockets,  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  being  stitched  as  outlined.  The 
fullness  at  the  shoulders  is  smocked  at 
each  side  at  both  back  and  front ;  the 
dress  buttons  down  the  back,  and  is  much 
easier  1o  iron  if  instead  of  a  short  placket, 
it  is  buttoned  all  the  way  down.  A  little 
design  in  cross-stitch  is  worked  at  the  top 
of  the  panel,  near  the  neck,  which  is  sim¬ 
ply  hound.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered 
into  bands.  The  little  hat  is  of  soft 
straw,  leghorn  or  one  of  its  imitations, 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  embroidered 
flowers.  Such  a  hat,  if  not  real  leghorn, 
is  inexpensive,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
embroider  the  flowers,  either  crewel  or 
heavy  silk  being  used.  Such  a  trimming 
is  very  ranch  in  vogue  this  season,  and  is 
especially  for  children’s  hats. 

A  Skirt  and  Blouse. — In  the  second 
picture,  one.  of  the  popular  sports  skirts 
is  worn  by  the  figure  at  the  left ,  it  is  a 
full  gored  model  having  a  set-011  belt  but¬ 
toning  with  strap  ends,  and  under-set 
pockets  with  a  narrow  buttoned  flap 
standing  up  diagonally.  Such  Skirts 
should  always  have  a  belt  of  the  same 
material,  set.  on  or  adjustable:  in  many 
cases  the  belt  is  part  of  the  skirt.  A 
separate  belt  is  rarely  seen  with  a  sports 
skirt.  The  blouse  figured  is  a  plain  model 
of  white  voile,  the  large  shawl  collar, 
ruffles  at  wrist  and  down  the  front  hav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  edge  of  crochet  or  tatting. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  armholes  are 
large,  though  the  waist  does  not  have  a 
dropped  shoulder.  Although  so  plain  this 
blouse  is  an  excellent  model  for  thin 
fabrics.  The  parasol  carried  is  merely 
Japanese  paper,  but  it  has  been  rendered 
more  ornate  by  the  addition  of  a  bangle 
of  imitation  jade,  attached  by  a  tinsel 
cord  on  which  are  stung  some  odd-look¬ 
ing  colored  heads.  When  the  parasol  is 
closed  the  bracelet  is  slipped  over  it  to 
keep  it  shut.  This  gives  a  quaint  touch 
suggestive  of  an  Oriental  curio  shop,  and 
adds  dignity  to  the  inexpensive  parasol. 
These  Japanese  parasols  are  again  in 
vogue  for  country,  seashore  and  moun¬ 
tains. 


A  Taffeta  Coat. — The  silk  coat 
shown  is  a  useful  model,  here  developed 
very  simply.  There  is  a  band  of  velvet 
around  the  shawl  collar  and  at  the  lower 
edge;  the  fullness  at  the  waist  is  shirred 
under  a  chain  of  silk-covered  cord.  As 
is  stated  elsewhere,  these  silk  separate 
Coats  are  very  fashionable  this  Summer, 
in  loose  and  semi-fitting  models.  All  sorts 


is  to  be  worn  with  white  or  light-colored 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses.  1  m c  one 
who  considers  economy  will  select  a  color 


that  harmonizes  with  her  general  ward¬ 
robe.  The  hat  figured  is  a  style  suitable 
to  wear  with  thin  wash  dresses  of  the 
lingerie  type;  it  is  leghorn  trimmed  with 
pastel  blue  ribbon  folded  over  the  crown 
and  formed  into  an  up-standing  how  at 
the  back,  with  a  little  wreath  of  pink 
moss  rose-buds  across  the  front.  The 
hag  carried  is  one  of  the  popular  fancy 
shapes  gathered  into  a  small  round  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  decorated  with  fancy  tassels, 
while  near  the  top  it  is  shirred  out  on  an 
embroidery  hoop,  with  a  little  attached 
flounce,  and  then  closed  with  draw- 
strings.  These  fancy  bags  are  extremely 
varied  in  shape,  and  fanciful  in  decora¬ 


tion.  many  being  trimmed  with  beads  put 
on  in  Homan  stripes. 

The  Shout  Skirt. — The  present  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  the  short  skirt  will  continue 
in  vogue  for  some  time  yet.  Foreign  de¬ 
signers  favor  it,  and  the  large  whole¬ 
sale  manufacturers  of  this  country  en¬ 
dorsed  it.  at  their  recent  convention,  011 
the  ground  that  its  smart  and  youthful 
effect  gives  it  universal  popularity.  The 
critics  of  women’s  clothes  who  formerly 
complained  that  long  skirts  were  unsani- 
tary  filth-catchers,  are  now  complaining 
that  short  skirts  are  immodest.  It  is  true 
that  we  see  some  exaggerated  styles  with 
skirt  well  above  the  high  shoe-top.  but 
these  are  exceptions.  The  fullness  of 
some  shirred  and  flounced  skirts  makes 
them  look  shorter  than  they  really  are; 


they  would  be  most  uncomfortable  if 
longer. 

Sports  Dresses. — What  are  called 
sports  dresses  are  a  separate  skirt  worn 
with  a  smock  or  coat  blouse.  The 
fashion  is  pretty,  youthful,  and  eminent¬ 
ly  suitable  for  country  wear,  hut  the  sim¬ 
ple  styles  originally  made  for  real  use 
are  now  reproduced  in  delicate  materials 
— for  example,  a  full  skirt  of  flowered 
wash  silk  with  a  blouse  of  crepe  do  chine. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pretty 
smocks  of  plain  linen,  to  wear  with 
striped  skirts,  or  striped  coat  blouses  to 
wear  with  the  plain  skirt.  Where  one 
1ms  a  linen  dress  that  has  lost,  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  over  the 
skirt  to  give  more  width,  if  necessary, 


shortening  it  to  fashionable  brevity,  and 
then  wear  it.  with  smocks  or  coat;  blouses. 
A  natural-colored  linen  skirt  looks  well 
with  a  delft  blue  linen  smock,  tlio  smock¬ 
ing  stitched  in  twine  color  and  old  rose, 
or  with  a  striped  blouse,  which  need  not 
necessarily  show  linen  color  in  its  stripes, 
though  we  have  seen  some  pretty  mate¬ 
rials  showing  a  combination  of  twine, 
rose  and  blue  or  black.  In  one  case,  an 
entirely  obsolete  gray  linen  dress  was 
taken  apart,  the  waist  being  too  badly 
worn  for  further  service.  The  skirt,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  enough  unworn  material  to 
make  a  smock,  its  gathers  being  embroid¬ 
ered  in  green,  rose  ami  black.  This  was 


worn  with  a  skirt  of  jade  green  kinder¬ 
garten  cloth  or  gal  a  tea,  which  was  of 
course  much  less  expensive  than  linen, 
but  made  a  cool  and  pretty  combination. 
We  have  seen  some  plain  linen  smocks 
trimmed  with  cretonne  flowers  cut  out 
and  appliqued  on,  which  is  easy  and  effec¬ 
tive.  One  dull  gray-blue  smock  had  large 
pink  roses  applied  at  intervals  around  the 
hem ;  another  had  a  sprawly  SplAy  of 
flowers  going  up  one  side.  Some  hand¬ 
some  sports  dresses  are  made  of  plain  and 
striped  pongee.  French  ratine  and  va¬ 
rious  textures  of  cotton  ctuinine,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  are  also  used  for  such 
skirts. 

Coats  and  Blouses. — The  separate 
taffeta  coats,  as  pictured,  are  not  only 
useful  garments  of  modest  colors,  but  are 
also  shown  in  more  gorgeous  models.  We 
saw  one  recently  that  was  trimmed  with 
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quilting,  a  loose  sacque  shape  of  corn-col¬ 
ored  silk  pongee.  Tbe  lower  part  was 
quilted  all  around  in  the  ordinary  dia¬ 
mond  pattern  for  the  depth  of  about  18 
inches,  and  above  this  was  a  border,  about 
five  inches  deep,  of  most  elaborate  quilting 
in  a  pattern  of  roses  and  foliage.  Another 
coat  of  canary  yellow  silk  was  lined  with 
malachite  green  and  trimmed  with  yellow 
silk  fringe,  the  general  style  being  that  of 
the  loose  silk  coats  worn  over  the  crino¬ 
lines  of  18(10.  A  most  gorgeous  coat  was 
of  blue  and  ruby  changeable  taffeta,  lined 
with  oerise,  with  an  embroidered  collar 
and  shirred  cuffs.  Changeable  gray  and 
black,  blue  and  black  or  golden  brown  and 
black  taffeta  make  up  handsomely;  plain 
black  taffeta  is  likely  to  look  like  mourn¬ 
ing.  but  we  see  very  attractive  coats  of 
black  satin  or  messaline.  Among  new 
blouses  we  see  very  pretty  ones  of  peri¬ 
winkle  blue — pervpnchp,  the  French  call  it 
— the  litlle  trailing  plant  known  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  myrtle.  A  very  attractive  model 
was  periwinkle  blue  batiste,  having  a 
double  tucked  frill  edged  with  pointer! 
petalling  of  white.  Others  had  wide  col¬ 
lars  and  revers  edged  with  folds  of  white. 
The  new  waists  of  thin  materials  are  all 
very  frilly;  frilled  collars,  frilled  cuffs,  or 
frills  down  the  front,  and  we  see  a  good 
many  in  delicate  colors — idle  or  jade 
green,  pastel  blue,  primrose  or  coral  pink. 
Many  wearers  find  these  colors  more  be¬ 
coming  with  a  white  collar  or  frill. 
Blouses  of  solid-colored  batiste,  having 
wide  collar  and  cuff's  of  white  with  large 
coin  spots  of  tbe  color,  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Another  attractive  idea  was  a  tlosn 
pink  batiste  waist  having  frills  stitched  in 
black. 

Altering  and  Makhno  Over. — There 
is  one  embarrassment  to  be  looked  for  in 
buying  ready-made  dresses  this  season ; 
the  skirt  is  likely  to  be  very  short,  and 
often  there  is  not  enough  depth  of  hem  to 
lengthen  it  sufficiently  for  a  tall  woman,  if 
she  is^  conservative  in  her  tastes.  If  ihe 
material  can  he  matched  a  plain  skirt 
may  be  lengthened  by  adding  a  broad  hem 
that  is  stitched  up  on  the  right  side, 
either  with  nr  without  a  piping  at  the 
top.  Many  skirts  are  trimmed  this  year 
with  a  false  hem  put  on  the  right  side  in 
this  way.  Another  method  for  silks  and 
other  thin  materials  is  to  add  a  piece  of 
the  proper  depth,  and  then  cover  the  join 
with  a  little  frill  or  quilling,  or  with  a 
silk-covered  cord  put  on  in  waves  or 
loops.  Home  idea  oftbis  kind  is  often 
useful  in  altering  nu  old  dress.  In  mak¬ 
ing  over  a  waist  it  is  often  found  that  a 
little  fancy  stitching  in  embroidery  floss, 
if  one  has  time,  will  turn  a  simple  gar¬ 
ment  into  what  is  sold  as  a  French  blouse. 
A  blouse  of  twine-colored  voile,  worn  with 
a  brown  jacket  suit,  was  made  attrac¬ 
tive  by  simple  embroidery  in  golden 
brown  and  corn  color,  It  was  a  plain 
tailored  model  trimmed  with  straps,  which 
were  embroidered  with  little  disks  of  tlv 
two  colors,  each  strap  bordered  with  very 
fine  feather-stitching  in  brown.  This 
idea  could  he  carried  out  in  any  color 
harmonizing'  with  a  suit.  This  Mouse  had 
a  high  stock  of  brown  satin,  with  a  flar¬ 
ing  top  collar  of  the  embroidered  voile. 

Millinery. — With  .Tune  we  began  to 
see  many  white  satin  hats — small  tur¬ 
bans.  sailors,  and  curving  shapes  with 
tarn  crowns.  Most  of  them  ate  trimmed 
entirely  in  white,  though  some  show  color. 
There  are  also  new  shapes  with  straw 
brims  and  black  velvet  tain  crowns  that 
seem  to  be  quite  popular.  As  tbe  season 
Is  late,  and  Fall  hats  are  usually  with  us 
an  July  and  August,  hats  of  the  comfort¬ 
able  sports  shapes  are  already  much  re¬ 
duced  in  the  large  shops.  There  are  some 
pretty  styles  in  woven  fiber  of  twino 
color  faced  under  tbe  brim  with  color  in 
the  same  material,  the  only  trimming  be¬ 
ing  a  band  of  ribbon.  These  are  especial¬ 
ly  pretty  where  old  blue  or  rose  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  twine  color,  or  a  soft 
shade  of  green.  Home  of  the  straw  sports 
hats  are  in  cross  stripes  and  circles  of 
color  combined  with  the  natural  straw — 
rather  too  obvious  for  good  taste.  Felt 
bats,  large  shapes  in  such  colors  as  citron, 
gold,  chartreuse,  rose,  white,  tan  and  dove 
gray  are  intended  for  seashore  and  moun¬ 
tain  wear.  Among  dress  hats  we  see  many 
handsome  large  shapes  trimmed  with  fruit 
in  garlands. 

Materials. — Cream  white  serge  and 
other  white  woolen  goods  are  popular  for 
separate  skirts,  suits  and  coats.  V  coat 
of  cream  white  cloth  is  a  useful  extra  gar¬ 
ment,  but  soils  too  easily  for  general 
wear.  We  note  white  serge  skirts  with 
dark  blue  serge  coats  offered  for  yacht¬ 
ing  and  seashore  wear.  Alpaca  is  not  yet 
stylish  here,  and  yet  it  has  become  fash¬ 
ionable  abroad,  and  is  shown  in  the  best 
shops  for  skirts,  coats  and  suits.  It  is 
now  woven  in  a  combination  of  silk  and 
wool,  that  is  soft  in  texture.  It  is  the 
best  material  made  for  wear  nu  dusty 
roads.  The  shortage  in  linens  has  on  lie  1 
out  a  great  variety  of  heavy  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  such  as  cotton  covert  cloth,  cotton 
gabardine,  cotton  homespun,  and  various 
corded  and  twilled  fabrics.  Cotton  cor¬ 
duroy,  both  white  and  colored,  retains 
popularity  in  separate  skirts;  one  sees 
many  vivid  green  and  co-al  shades  among 
them.  While  voile  lends  in  the  thin  fig¬ 
ured  materials,  there  are  beautiful  dimi¬ 
ties.  In  fine  while  dresses  we  see  beau¬ 
tiful  models  in  washing  organdie,  trimmed 
with  eordings  and  plentings.  Home  have 
the  skirt  trimmed  with  rippled  insertions 
of  heavy  lace  set  in  with  cording.  It  is 
generally  predicted  that  lace  of  all  sorts 
is  coming  back  into  favor,  including  the 
hand-made  crochet  for  washing  blouses. 


cotton  quilted  with  colored  thread,  and  of  bright  colors  arc  used  where  the  coat 
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“The  Fireless  Cooker” 

By  Carlotta  Payne 


“Well.  I  vum  !  A  (ire  loss  cooker!  Si  me 
Perkins,  have  you  gone  clean,  plum 
crazy?  Here  I  sen<l  you  to  the  city  to 
get  me  a  common,  everyday  oil  stove,  so’s 
I  won’t,  die  in  the  smoke  an’  heat  of  this 
here  kitchen,  and  you  come  lugpin’  home 
a  contraption  like  that.  Well,  you  can 
just  tote  it  hack.” 

Mrs.  Perkins  stormed  noisily  about  the 
kitchen,  her  husband  venturing  but  a 
inild  remonstrance  in  defence  of  the  de¬ 
spised  cooker. 

“Now.  don't  stand  there.”  she  com¬ 
manded.  "just  go  and  hitch  up  to  the 


democrat.  If  I  want  anything  I'd  best  go 
get  it  myself,  first  oil*.  I  might  have 
know’d  better  than  to  let  Maggie,  there, 
go  with  you,  after  that  chafing-dish  thing 
she  brought  into  the  house.” 

"Why,  mother,”  cried  Madge,  “you  are 
not  going  to  take  the  cooker  back  to  the 
store,  are  you?” 

"No.  I  hain’t  ngoin'  to  take  it  back  to 
the  store.  I  don't  want  nothin’  to  do 
with  it.  I'm  goin’  to  git  an  oil  stove 
myself.”  untying  her  apron  with  a  jerk. 
"And  you  can  use  your  smartness  in  doin’ 
up  the  work.  1  ain’t  coinin’  back  till 
supper  time.” 

She  paused  as  she  was  going  out,  to 
further  reduce  her  family  to  a  sense  of 
their  incompetence,  by  pointing  to  the  of¬ 
fending  cooker. 

"You  can  git  your  dinner  on  that she 
exclaimed,  and  slammed  the  door.  Simo 
Perkins  and  his  daughter  gazed  at  one  an¬ 
other  with  different  emotions.  Conster¬ 
nation  appeared  in  the  father’s  eyes, 
amusement  in  the  daughter’s. 

"Now.  dad.”  she  cried,  "don’t  you  mind 
one  bit.  We  know  dear  mother  well 
enough  to  let  her  alone  when  she  gets 
going.  Now,  you  leave  it  all  to  me. 
Ilurvy  and  get  Sally  hooked  up,  and  just 
as  socm  as  Ma  is  gone  we’ll  get  busy.-’ 

All  Spring  t ho  chimney  had  acted  badly 
until  it  was  impossible  to  light  a  lire 
without  filling  the  house  with  smoke. 
.Mis.  Perkins’  patience,  never  remarkable 
for  its  endurance,  was  utterly  worn  out. 
There  was  hut  one  thing  to  do — repair 
the  chimney.  But  in  the  meantime  cook¬ 
ing  had  to  he  done,  so  she  decided  on  the 
oil  stove.  Never  having  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  cooking  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations.  such  as  had  been  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  privilege  at  school,  you  can  hardly 
blame  her  for  being  disgusted  and  dis¬ 
appointed  at  so  inefficient  appearing  an 
apparatus  as  a  tireless  cooker. 

As  soon  as  the  democrat  rattled  out  of 
the  yard,  bearing  the  indignant  woman. 
Madge  and  her  father  fell  to  work  with  a 
vim.  A  lire  was  quickly  in  progress  and 
the  kitchen  soon  filled  with  smoke  and 
heat.  but  Madge  struggled  bravely 
through,  preparing  the  new  cooker  and 
the  things  to  go  into  it. 

“I'll  get  the  roast  ready,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables.  And.  dad.  be  sure  you  put  those 
heaters  on  the  front  of  the  stove.  Don’t 
fill  the  fire  so  full,  we  won’t  want  it 
long.” 

Like  two  children  father  and  daughter 
worked  together,  chuckling  now  and  then 
over  what  "mother  would  say.” 

When  all  was  done,  and  the  late  after¬ 
noon  sun  lighting  up  the  big,  comfortable 
kitchen.  Madge  looked  about  her  with 
satisfaction.  The  oilcloth  covered  floor, 
the  table  with  its  white  cloth,  and  a  big 


bowl  of  June  roses  in  the  middle,  inviting¬ 
ly  set  for  dinner;  the  newly  blackened 
range,  on  which  sat  the  chafing  dish  lamp 
with  a  tea  kettle  steaming  promisingly, 
and  the  fireless  cooker,  very  iuuocent 
and  quiet  looking,  all  combined  in  form¬ 
ing  a  very  cool,  “homey”  picture,  as 
Madge  called  it. 

About  six  o'clock  the  familiar  rattle  of 
the  light  wagon  was  heard. 

“There  comes  mother.”  cried  Madge, 
running  to  the  door.  “Well,  mother,  are 
you  pretty  tired?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  be.  Where’s  your  pa? 
Here.  Si  me,  get  some  of  the  boys  an’  git 
this  here  stove  into  (he  house.” 

“Oh.  ye  got  it.  did  ye.  Mari’?  Well, 
now,  that’s  a  putty  good  lookin’  stove. 
S’posc  ye  know  how  to  run  it?” 

“Now,  you  just  run  along,  an’  git.  it 
into  the  house.  Of  course  I  know  how  to 
run  it,  which  is  move  than  I  could  say  for 
you  if  I’d  sent  you  to  learn  how.” 

Mrs.  Perkins,  tired,  hot,  but  thoroughly 
well  satisfied  with  herself,  climbed  out  of 
the  vehicle,  ignoring  her  husband’s  prof¬ 
fered  help,  and  entered  the  kitchen. 

Taking  off  her  bonnet  and  cape,  she  sank 
into  the  old  rocker. 

“Oh,  it’s  good  to  git  home.  I  wish  that 
there  stove  was  set  up  an’  rmmin’,  I’m 
clean  about  done  up.  I  stepped  in  at  Mis’ 
Dudley’s,  but  laud  sakes,  she  don’t  know 
how  to  make  tea.  an’  lives  out’n  the  bake 


shop,  mostly.  I'm  most  dead  for  a  cup  o’ 
tea.  Why,  wliat’s  this?” 

“Como,  mother,”  laughed  Madge,  as  she 
assisted  her  parent  to  her  feet.  “You 
come  right  along  and  sit  down  at  the 
table,  as  soon  as  you  have  washed  the 
dust  from  your  hands  and  face,  and  I’ll 
get  you  the  nicest  cup  of  tea  you  ever 
had.” 

Glancing  disdainfully  at  the  lamp  un¬ 
der  the  steaming  tea  kettle,  Mrs.  Perkins 
obeyed. 

Madge  quickly  made  the  tea,  then,  lift¬ 
ing  the  cover  of  the  tireless  cooker,  took 
out  first  the  roast  of  beef,  steaming  and 
browned  to  a  turn,  then  a  dish  of  tender 
string  beans,  and  another  of  scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes.  followed  by  a  rice  pudding  and 
baked  custard. 

Mrs.  Perkins  looked  on  in  amazement. 

"Ye  don't  mean  to  toll  me  ye  cooked  all 
them  things  in  that  there  tireless  thing, 
do  ye?” 

"Yes,  mother,  that’s  just  what  I  mean 
to  say,”  replied  Madge,  placing  a  cup  of 
delicious  tea  at  her  mother's  plate.  “Isn’t 
that  perfectly  lovely?  And  now  you  have 
the  oil  stove,  they  can  work  together,  for, 
of  course,  you  have  to  start  things  on  the 
fire,  you  know,  then  put  them  in  the 
cooker.  Well,  what  do  you  say?” 

Simo  looked  on,  enjoying  the  situation. 

"Well,  Maggie,  all  1  got  to  say  is,  it  do 
beat  all.  And  I  guess  we'll  keep  the 
cooker.”  Then,  catching  Sime's  look  of 
triumph,  she  added;  “Just  the  same  I’m 
glad  I  went  into  town  myself  an’  got  the 
hang  of  that  there  oil  stove,  ’cause  I’d 
never  trust  no  man  to  run  it.” 


Eradicating  Foul  Odor 

What  do  you  know  about  how  to  erad¬ 
icate  the  odor  that  comes  into  an  upper 
room  evidently  through  cracks  and  crev¬ 
ices  around  mop  board,  and  probably  from 


rats  that  may  have  died  between  floor  of 
upper  room  and  ceiling  of  lower?  a.  s. 

New  York. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  eradicate  this 
odor  is  to  take  up  the  floor  and  remove 
the  dead  carcasses.  If  dead  animals  the 
size  of  rats  were  allowed  to  remain  be¬ 
neath  the  floors  until  the  forms  were  en¬ 
tirely  wasted  the  disagreeable  odor  would 
last  for  months,  and  this  would  certainly 
be  a  very  unhealthfnl  condition. 

If  sure  that  the  odor  comes  from  dead 
bodies  no  deodorants  or  gaseous  disinfec¬ 
tants  would  help  the  situation.  However, 
if  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  definitely 
known,  I  would  advise  that  a  gaseous  dis¬ 
infectant.  such  as  sulphur  dioxide  or  for¬ 
maldehyde,  or  a  deodorant  such  as  char¬ 
coal.  burning  coffee  or  hu ruing  tar  he 
tried  in  the  room.  If  the  odor  remains 
after  using  any  of  these,  I  think  the  only 
effective  thing  to  do  is  to  take,  up  the  floor 
and  remove  the  dead  bodies.  \  happen  to 
know  of  only  one  case  where  similar 
trouble  had  to  be  remedied  by  removing 
the  floor.  The  workman  allowed  his  sense 
of  smell  to  guide  him,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  only  a  small  part  of  the 
flooring  until  he  discovered  two  large  rat 
carcasses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
odor  vanished  after  their  removal. 

.\f.  A  NX  A  1IAUSEB. 

Advice  for  School  Janitor 

If  that  school  janitor,  page  628.  will 
buy  a  good  hair  broom,  she  will  get  some¬ 
thing  that  will  take  the  dust  off  the  floor, 
with  a  great  deal  less  sweeping  than  the 
regular  broom.  For  oilcloth  and  bare 
floors  they  cannot  be  beaten,  but  she 


must  see  that  she  buys  one  with  plenty 
of  hair  on  each  end  so  as  to  clean  out  the 
corn  era  The  grass  ones  are  not  so  bad, 
but  they  are  not  filled  out  enough  on  the 
ends,  so  as  to  reach  corners;  otherwise 
they  arc  better  than  a  hair  broom.  I 
do  not  see  why  Americans  do  not  use 
these  brooms  more;  they  arc  far  superior 
to  the  others;  for  sidewalks  too.  How 
clean  they  sweep,  and  less  work  too. 
Over  on  the  other  side  we  use  the  broom 
that  is  used  here  for  carpets  only,  and 
of  course  that  is  all  it  is  fit  for,  for  they 
only  trail  over  the  dirt  and  give  plenty 
of  dust.  JIKS.  A.  K. 


Women  need  nerve.  They  need  nerve, 
not.  more  than  anything  else,  hut  to  en¬ 
able  them  t<»  get  everything  else.  They 
need  the  nerve  to  jolt  men.  Men  need  to 
he  jolted.  Men  forget.  Men  seldom  for¬ 
get  themselves,  but  they  sometimes  forget 
women.  Men  will  forget  women  until  the 
crack  of  doom  unless  women  jolt  them 
into  recollection.  Mrs.  Julius  Ca*s>ir,  if 
she  were  to  come  back  here,  would  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  existing  methods 
of  doing  housework.  She  could  wash  and 
iron  by  hand,  just  as  she  used  to  wash 
and  iron  by  hand  before  her  husband 
went  into  politics  and  told  her  to  hire  a 
girl.  But  if  Mr.  Julius  Csesar  wore  to 
'■oine  back  here.  In*  could  not  run  even  a 
brewer}  motor-truek  to  save  his  life. 

That  is  taken  from  an  old  article  in 
Hood  II oust  /,  / ( iiint).  Bead  it  carefully. 
This  is  the  sort  of  article  which  should 
be  read  with  some  allowance  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  meant  to  make  people  think 
rather  than  to  be  taken  literally.  No 
one  advises  you  to  take  a  stick  and  jolt 
your  husband  with  it,  blit  you  may  both 
stop  and  think  it  over  and  I  hen  ask  fair¬ 
ly  if  he  has  forgotten  you.  If  he  lias 
provided  himself  with  what  lie  needs  to 
make  his  own  work  most  efficient  and  has 
not  given  you  an  equal  benefit  in  useful 
machinery  lie  has  forgotten  you  and  it  is 
high  time  he  understood  it,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  remember! 


The  Old-fashioned  Business  of  Sheep  Husbandry 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A 


Prevent  House  Flies 

Those  carriers  of  Typhoid  and 
other  Dangerous  Diseases 

The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricult  ure  (Bulletin 
No.  1 18)  recommends  Borax  as 
the  most  effective  substance 
in  preventing  the  hatching 
of  fly  eggs. 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  gar¬ 
bage,  stable  manure  or  other 
refuse.  The  use  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

will  rid  your  premises  of  this  pest. 
DIRECTIONS 

Apply  2ouncee  of  ZOMuleTeam  Borax 
to  the  can  of  garbage.  daily,  through  v 
a  fine  sieve  or  tlour  iiifter.  Apply  in 
the  same  way  ID 
ounces  of  20  Muie 
Team  Borax  to  8 
bushels  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  and  sprinkle 
with  2  or  3  gallons  of 
water. 

For  Sale 

by  Ail  Dealers  tj 


—Si 


Comfort  Moor  Closet 

Odorless.  Sanitary,  Germ-proof.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  homo.  A  guar¬ 
antee  or  heal  thy,  ennitury  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Have  city  Cwivtnicncos.  Germ-life  lulled 
iiislimlly  by  rhemieals.  Emptied  Oneo  a 
iiiuntU.  Needs  no  other  attention.  Buncds 
of  Health  endorse.  Write  for  literature 

Afculs  n«m  t-.l  delusive  territory . 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

426  rectorMa  Bktg.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


KEEP  A  RECORD 


of  What  You  Write 


Business  men  recognize  the 
importance  of  keeping  carbon 
copies  of  every  letter,  contract 
and  transaction.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  dishonesty,  er¬ 
rors  and  forgetfulness.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  farmers  should 
use  typewriters  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  keep  on  file  complete 
records  of  correspondence, 
crop  reports  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  put  farming  on  a 
business  basis. 


Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  today: 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  as 
checked  below  : 

(  )  Send  free  catalog. 

(  )  How  can  l  get  a  Factory 

Rebuilt  L.  S.  Smith  &  Bros, 
machine? 

(  )  What  about  trading  in  my 

old  machine?  - 

Name  . 

P.  O  . 

State . 
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Business 


Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 


I  las  F.  B.  B.,  page  7N5.  written  to  the 
postmaster  at  New  York  and  Brooklyn? 
It  may  do  more  good  than  to  write  to 
Washington.  I  have  been  having  some 
trouble  lately  with  eggs  getting  broken 
through  the  mail.  After  sending  them  a 
year  or  more  without  their  getting  brok¬ 
en  it  looked  to  me  like  carelessness  on 
some  one’s  part.  It  was  hinted  to  me 
that  they  were  tired  of  carrying  egg 
packages,  and  were  careless  on  purpose. 
Surely  if  parcel  post  is  to  he  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers  they  will  have  to  he 
able  to  send  eggs,  especially  at  this  time 
of  year.  Of  course  if  the  special  de¬ 
livery  boy  falls  off  his  bicycle  and  the 
handle  bars  run  through  a  six-dozen  pack¬ 
age  of  eggs,  as  happened  in  my  case,  it.  is 
different.  But  to  have  the  next  lot  go 
and  he  received  looking  as  if  a  keg 
of  nails  had  been  set  on  it  or  it  had  been 
played  ball  with  is  another  tiling.  I 
wrote  to  the  postmaster  in  Lawrence, 
where  the  eggs  were  sent,  and  received 
a  very  nice  reply ;  also  spoke  to  the  post¬ 
master  hero  in  Concord,  and  he  puts  a 
red  tag  on  them  with  “1  .  S.  M.  FRAG¬ 
ILE”  on  it.  claiming  if  they  get  broken 
it  can  more  easily  he  traced  to  the  party 
handling  them.  As  yet.  there  have  been 
no  more  broken.  Du  fowl  they  mark 
“PERISHABLE,”  which  I  thought  was 
nice  to  have  done,  although  I  always 
mark  such  packages  myself.  There  is  a 
difference  in  people ;  some  are  naturally 
more  careful  than  others. 

ANNA  D.  LOVERING. 

Massachusetts. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  Motor  Cycle 

T  am  writing  this  in  Hie  hope  that  my 
experience  may  help  solve  the  trouble  of 
shipping  hatching  eggs  by  parcel  post. 

Iu .  April  I  received  three  settings  of 
eggs  by  pared  post  (insured)  and  placed 
them  in  my  incubator  with  about  00  eggs 
from  my  own  flock.  On  testing  at  the 
tenth  day,  not  one  of  the  three  settings 
which  1  had  received  by  parcel  post,  show¬ 
ed  very  great  signs  of  development,  and 
they  all  had  a  watery  appearance,  while 
those  from  my  own  flock  showed  strong 
and  firm.  Not  an  egg  of  the  three  set¬ 
tings  hatched.  The  breeder  made  an  ad¬ 
justment  with  me.  and  the  eggs  to  re¬ 
place  were  delivered  to  me  in  person. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  30  eggs  from 
a  friend  in  Connecticut  by  parcel  post 
and  set:  the  eggs  all  together.  At  the  tenth 
day  test  the  eggs  which  were  delivered  to 
nie  in  person  showed  strong  and  firm, 
while  the  ones  which  came  by  parcel  post 
were  the  same  as  the  first  batch,  watery 
and  weak,  although  I  know  the  flock  from 
which  they  came  were  giving  very  good 
results  to  the  owner.  This  morning  I 
saw  the  parcel  post  delivery  for  my  sec¬ 
tion,  a  motor  cycle  with  packages 
strapped  all  over  it.  Now  can  you  im¬ 
agine  any  postmaster  with  a  grain  oi 
common  sense  having  hatching  eggs  de¬ 
livered  on  a  motor  cycle?  Seventy-five 
eggs  is  the  loss  that  motor  cycle  has 
caused  me.  not  counting  the  loss  of  early 
chicks.  I  hope  this  experience  will  be  the 
cause  of  saving  some  other  subscriber 
the  same  loss.  CiiAS.  O.  lewis. 

New  York. 


Cheap  Building  Material 

One  of  our  readers  in  a  Massachusetts 
shoe  town  is  going  back  to  the  land  in  a 
very  sensible  way.  lie  has  bought  a 
small  tract  outside  of  town  and  is  slow¬ 
ly  planting  an  orchard,  on  a  moderate 
scale.  He  has  a  little  hut  or  shack  on 
this  farm  where  he  can  go  with  his  boys 
from  time  to  time,  put  in  work  on  the 
farm  and  live  with  fair  comfort  when¬ 
ever  he  can  get  a  few  days  off.  Now  lie 
wants  to  increase  the  .size  of  his  little 
hut.  and  is  looking  about  for  cheap  build¬ 
ing  material.  He  finds  a  large  number 
of  boxes  iu  which  wire  is  shipped.  These 
boxes  are  made  of  four  boards,  the  tops 
about  10  to  20  inches,  and  the  sides  about 
eight  to  20  inches.  They  cau  be  bought 
at  2(4  cents  apiece,  and  by  knocking 
them  apart  and  crating  up  the  boards  a 
large  amount  of  lumber  can  be  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  season.  Rough  hemlock 
hoards  are  worth  $.r>0  per  1000  so  these 


boxes  make  cheap  material.  Imagine  the 
waste  of  cutting  up  good  lumber  into 
these  small  boxes,  using  them  to  ship 
one  lot  of  wire  about  40  miles,  and  then 
breaking  them  up  into  firewood.  A  part 
of  the  high  Cost  of  making  shoes  evidently 
comes  out  of  this  practice,  but  instead  of 
letting  them  go  to  kindle  the  fire  our 
friend  will  use  them  to  build  his  house. 


Business-like  Summer  Boarding 

Unquestionably  Summer  hoarders  may 
be  very  profitable  if  handled  intelligently, 
but  many  people  think  anyone  can  “keep 
hoarders.”  and.  with  this  idea,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  guest  will  probably  prove  a  failure. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  we 
consider  a  good  location  to  be  the  prime 
requisite.  City  people  can  he  lured  to 
almost  any  out-of-the-way  spot,  but  they 
cannot  be  entertained  there  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  profit.  People  in  search  of  rest 
and  quiet  also  want  convenience,  and  iso¬ 
lated  places  cannot  be  made  convenient, 
as  a  rule,  without  great  expense.  A  trol¬ 


ley  runs  near,  but  not  past,  our  house, 
making  the  ideal  combination. 

The  second  essential  to  success,  if  re¬ 
muneration  be  the  standard,  is  food  supply 
at  cost,  of  production.  Our  own  poultry 
and  dairy,  for  which  we  raise  practically 
all  the  feed,  insures  a  generous  supply  of 
fresh  eggs,  chicken,  milk,  cream,  butter 
and  buttermilk,  at  a  minimum  cost;  and 
we  plan  our  garden  so  as  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Many  city  people  are  used  to  com¬ 
paratively  stale  vegetables,  but  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  first-class  article  when  it  can 
be  served  to  them.  Our  own  garden  also 
furnishes  a  succession  of  cherries  and  all 
kinds  of  berries  including  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  varieties  and  the  everbearers ; 
and  long  before  the  last  guests  are  gone 
our  early  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  grapes  arc  ready. 

During  the  Winter  we  butcher  cows 
and  pigs,  from  which  we  prepare  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  smoked  ham  and  bacon, 
corned  beef,  chipped  beef,  sausage,  and 
both  pork  and  beef  canned.  The  canned 
article  is  exactly  the  same  as  fresh  meat, 
so  that  our  only  meat  bill  is  for  certain 
cuts  or  kinds  that  we  happen  to  lack. 
We  have  not.  as  yet.  tried  canning  veal 
or  mutton,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 


can  be  done.  As  a  very  general  rule,  if 
city  people  are  given  an  abundance  of  the 
common  products  of  the  farm  they  don’t 
care  iu  the  least  for  such  delicacies  as 
they  can  buy  in  the  city  all  Winter. 
Many  of  our  guests  tell  ns  that  an  ice 
cream  soda  doesn’t  compare  at  all  with  a 
big  glass  of  iced  buttermilk.  To  be  sure 
we  sometimes  serve  ices  and  frozen  des¬ 
serts.  but  we  make  them  from  our  own 
products.  A  large  hoarding  house  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  We  have  only  four 
rooms  available  for  rent,  but  we  live  ou 
the  shore  of  a  nice  little  lake  famous  for 
its  Summer  resorts,  and  many  of  our 
guests  rent  Summer  cottages  nearby,  do 
light  housekeeping,  and  take  their  meals 
with  us.  R.  A. 


The  Farm  Girl’s  Great  Problem 

Recently  we  received  a  cheerful  letter 
from  a  busy  farm  housewife  in  a  South¬ 
ern  State,  whose  home  in  a  mountain  dis¬ 
trict  oilers  few  opportunities  for  women 
in  gainful  home  industries.  She  lmd  just 
been  buying  cane  seed  and  clothes,  flour 
and  dynamite,  and  had  her  mind  fixed 
upon  a  pump  in  the  kitchen,  and  some 
other  eouvenicueos,  though,  as  she  cheer¬ 
fully  adds,  "For  the  present,  want  must 


be  my  master.”  These  modest  purchases 
had  been  made  possible  by  the  discovery 
that  people  in  the  North  were  interested 
in  old-time  handicrafts,  and  would  buy 
as  antiques  the  hand-woven  bedspreads 
still  found  in  her  neighborhood.  So  this 
busy  woman,  who  is  raising  clucks,  set¬ 
ting  turkeys,  and  earing  for  the  garden, 
in  addition  to  her  regular  housework, 
made  time  to  search  throughout  her 
neighborhood  for  articles  that  would  in¬ 
terest  the  dealer  in  antiques.  Of  course 
such  a  dealer  does  not  pay  the  prices  de¬ 
manded  from  the  final  purchaser,  but 
our  friend  was  sufficiently  repaid  for 
time  and  trouble  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  and  to  feel  that  she  might  devel¬ 
op  further  trade.  Her  district  is  one  in 
which  old-time  patchwork  is  made,  fol¬ 
lowing  patterns  in  both  piecing  and 
(Uniting  that  go  back  to  Colonial  times, 
and  she  also  found  that  these  quilts, 
filled  with  home-grown  cotton  bats  pos¬ 
sess  interest  for  a  special  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  so  it  is  hoped  to  develop  a  trade 
that  will  supply  profitable  Winter  work 
to  some  extent. 

All  over  this  country  there  are  girls 
just  coming  into  bloom,  mothers  in  early 
maturity,  and  grandmothers  looking  off 
into  old  age.  whose  most  earnest  long¬ 
ing  is  exoresseil  iu  the  words.  “If  I  could 


only  earn  some  money  of  my  own !” 
There  is  no  other  occupation  in  which  the 
women  of  the  family  are  such  a  valuable 
asset  as  on  the  farm.  A  farm  widower 
is  both  Finely  and  crippled,  and  many 
a  man  discovers,  in  the  harsh  realities 
of  bereavement,  that  whereas  he  always 
thought  he  supported  his  wife,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  his  wife  who  supported  the  farm. 
When  we  consider  home  industries  for 
women  workers  we  find  the  farm  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  nearby  market,  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  finding  a 
more  distant  outlet.  In  many  cases  it 
is  accident  that  first  points  the  way  to 
trade  possibilities.  There  are  not  many 
localities  where  a  trade  may  lie  developed 
like  that  of  our  friend  in  Tennessee,  and 
we  think  most,  farm  women  will  find 
their  opportunities  among  intensive  farm 
crops  that  may  be  manufactured  at  home 
into  superior  table  delicacies,  or  supplied 
in  the  natural  state  to  the  consumer. 
Next  to  home-grown  products  come  the 
hand-made  articles  that  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  through  their  artistic  beauty 
or  their  sturdy  wearing  qualities:  they 
cannot  usually  compete  with  the  ma¬ 
chine-made  in  the  general  market,  but 
must  look  for  a  special  trade.  These  in¬ 
clude  such  articles  as  rugs,  draperies, 
metal  work,  baskets  and  furniture.  Peas¬ 
ant  handicrafts  of  the  Old  World  may 
well  be  studied  by  farm  women  of  new 
America.  What  possibilities  does  your 
neighborhood  afford?  Is  it  a  district  of 
good  roads  and  autoinohilo.  tourists,  who 
may  he  fed  and  catered  t<».  or  is  it  at 
the  back  of  beyond,  with  an  unresponsive 
middleman  at  the  other  end?  .last  reck¬ 
on  up  your  possibilities,  and  remember 
that  behind  everything  else,  hack  of 
every  complaint  of  loneliness,  isolation 
and  monotony  on  the  hard-working  farm, 
comes  the  farm  girl’s  real  problem — "If 
T  only  knew  some  way  of  earning  my 
own  money  on  the  farm /”  E.  T.  R. 


Selling  Roots  and  Herbs 

Is  there  a  market  for  the  medicinal 
roots,  harks  and  herbs  found  in  our  fields 
and  woods?  How  should  they  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  what  prices  will  they  bring? 

VARIOUS  READERS. 

Commercially  there  are  something  over 
200  plants  more  or  less  used  in  the  bo¬ 
tanic  drug  trade.  The  most  common  are 
burdock,  catnip,  bonoset,  dandelion,  dock, 
sorrel,  quack  and  five-finger.  The  prices 
paid  for  the  crude  drugs  are  mainly  low 
(from  three  to  12  cents  tier  pound)  and 
with  many  a  large  amount  of  work  is 
needed  to  gather  a  pound  of  the  dried 
products.  The  business  is  no  quick  road 
to  wealth,  but  makes  a  fair  job  for  odd 
times  and  people  unable  to  do  heavy 
work. 

Following  are  rules  for  gathering  and 
preparing  these  products.  Leaves  are 
gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and 
only  the  healthy  green  ones  taken.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  best  as  they  begin  to  open,  and 
before  any  are  withered.  Roots  of  per¬ 
ennials  are  dug  in  late  Fall  or  early 
Spring  before  v  growth  begins;  roots  of 
biennials  in  Fall  of  the  first  year;  and 
roots  of  annuals  just  before  flowering. 
Barks  are  gathered  in  Winter  and 
Spring. 

All  of  these  products  must  be  dried 
and  the  natural  appearance  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Loaves  aud  flowers 
are  dried  on  racks  in  the  shade  and  kept 
uniler  cover  in  damp  weather  and  at 
night.  Roots  are  washed  but  not  scraped. 
Large  ones,  like  burdock,  may  be  split  to 
hasten  drying.  Prices  paid  by  dealers 
are  usually  matters  of  negotiation  after 
samples  have  been  submitted. 


A  Goon  Floor  Taint. — Get  three 
quarts  of  linseed  oil.  six  pounds  of  yellow 
ochre  and  one-fourth  pound  of  glue.  The 
day  before  you  want  to  use  it,  put  glue 
into  a  quart  of  warm  water  to  dissolve, 
and  have  the  door  scrubbed  so  it  will  bo 
clean  and  dry  when  you  are  ready  to  put 
the  paint  on.  As  soon  as  the  work  in  the 
kitchen  is  done,  iu  the  morning,  put  the 
yellow  ochre  into  an  iron  pot  with  one 
gallon  of  hot  water  and  the  dissolved 
glue.  Stir  all  together  and  let  it  boil 
until  well  mixed  and  smooth.  Put  it  on 
the  floor  while  boiling  hot  and  let  it  dry. 
Ho  not  walk  over  the  floor  any  more  than 
necessary,  and  after  supper  put  on  a  coat 
of  hot  linseed  oil.  This  will  make  the 
color  darker  aud  will  he  dry  by  morning. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  E.  m.  c. 
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Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 

Short  Notes  by  Farm  Housewives 


This  page  is  for  letters  from  farm 
women.  Here  we  can  compare  methods 
of  work  and  exchange  opinions  on  what¬ 
ever  interests  us.  There  are  no  rules  ex¬ 
cept  to  give  your  name  and  address, 
which  Avill  not  be  published.  Write  on 
sui.v  subject  you  care  to — suggest,  any 
•subject  you  would  like  to  have  discussed. 
As  many  letters  will  be  published  as 
space  will  allow.  We  cannot  agree  to 
publish  all.  but  will  use  those  best,  suited. 
They  must  be  short  and  give  actual  ex¬ 
perience  or  some  well  thought  out  need, 
A  small  payment  will  be  made  for  letters 
published  here. 

Samples,  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Doren 

Outdoor  Sleeping. — When  the  hot 
Summer  nights  come,  sleeping  rooms 
sometimes  become  places  of  restless  toss¬ 
ing  instead  of  quiet  sleep.  A  sure  cure 
for  that  discomfort  is  to  sleep  outdoors. 


A  Couple  of  Mischief-makers 


Probably  sleeping  porches  would  be  very 
nice  for  that  purpose.  A  9x12  tent  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  soap  order  does  very  well, 
however.  For  beds,  one  can  use  spring 
or  canvas  cots  or  any  comfortable  old  bed¬ 
stead,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  use  your 
oldest  bedclothing.  It  is  so  easy  to  drop 
off  lo  sleep  with  the  night  sounds  in  your 
ears,  and  then  apparently  in  so  short  a 
time  to  wake  up  to  lind  tlx*  air  ringing 
with  bird  songs,  yourself  so  refreshed  and 
Ihe  world  in  general  so  perfectly  all  right. 
It  is  great  fun  for  children  to  sleep  in  a 
tent,  and  a  pleasure  to  grown  people  to 
see  them  wake  up  so  jolly  and  hungry. 
Itaiuy  or  stormy  weather  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  as  the  tent  is  all  the  more  cozy  and 
it  is  uni  at  all  disagreeable  to  lie  in  the 
warm,  dry  bed  and  listen  to  the  roar  of 
the  storm  outside.  It  is  better  to  use 
outing  blankets  than  col  ton  sheets,  as  the 
latter  feel  cold.  Before  a  rniu  be  sure 
to  see  that  the  bedding  does  not  touch  the 
tent  anywhere,  also  do  not  touch  (la*  top 
or  sides  of  the  tent  during  a  rain,  as  a 
leak  would  probably  result.  When  the 
son  shines  again,  you  can  hang  the  bed¬ 
ding  on  the  line  if  damp.  A  sod  cloth, 
that  is,  a  nine-inch  strip  of  any  stout, 
cloth  should  lie  sewn  lo  the  bottom  of  the 
tent  all  around.  This,  when  weighted 
with  the  bedsteads,  stones  or  anything 
bandy,  will  keep  out  drafts.  Can  anyone 
tell  how  to  make  a  stout  canvas  cot-bed 
that  will  fold  up? 

Farm  Sanitation. — The  farm  papers 
give  plans  for  sewage  disposal  on  farms, 
water  systems,  cesspools,  etc.,  hot  that 
unsightly  nuisance,  the  outdoor  closet, 
continues  to  exist  all  over  Hie  country.  Its 
coldness  in  Winter  is  a  dread  and  a 
menace  to  health,  and  in  Summer  it 
spreads  disease  germs  with  every  crop  of 
flies  from  its  incomparable  lly-breoding 
establishment.  I  wish  it  could  he  ban¬ 
ished  from  existence  in  the  country  as  it 
bus  been  from  most  cities,  but  that  can¬ 
not  be  done  until  a  substitute  is  found 
that  will  bo  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  man.  The  so-called  sanitary 
closets  that  1  have  seen  were  not  odor¬ 
less.  though  there  may  be  some  that  are 
entirely  free  from  that,  objection.  I 
should  like  to  know  about  them.  Has  any 
housewife  a  suggestion  to  offer  on  this 
very  important  subject? 


That  Tired  Feeling. — Did  it  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  that  the  "tired  fooling"  one 
has  in  the  Spring  might  be  a  starved  feel¬ 
ing?  Try  as  one  will.  Winter  diet  on  the 
farm  is  quite  likely  to  become  monoto¬ 
nous  toward  Spring,  and  appetites  dwin¬ 
dle.  A  person  does  not  feel  like  eating 
enough  at  meal  time  to  last  till  next 
time.  Work  has  to  be  done  just  the 
same;  and  about,  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  father  is  "all  in,”  or  mother  is 
‘•tuckered  out,”  or  Johnnie  is  lazy  (?) 
Here  is  a  plan  that  lias  been  useful  for 
such  cases,  also  for  delicate  children  or 
nursing  mothers.  Halfway  between  meals 
and  just  before  bedtime,  take  a  glass  of 
milk  and  a  half-slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
a  cooky  cracker  or  anything  easily  di¬ 
gested.  The  milk  seems  so  much  more 
appetizing  if  you  eat  something  with  it. 
Besides,  you  have  to  take  live  or  ten 
minutes’  rest,  and  milk  agrees  with  one 
better  if  sipped  slowly.  This  plan,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  regularly  for  some  time,  will  build 
up  strength  wonderfully  and  is  certainly 
cheaper  than  drugs.  Instead  of  spoiling 
the  appetite  for  the  next  meal,  it  really 
works  the  other  way,  for  the  light,  lunch 
is  quickly  digested,  one  can  work  better 
and  so  get.  hungry  for  dinner  instead  of 
being  too  tired  to  eat. 

Oven  Frying. — The  best  way  to  fry 
ham.  sausage,  bacon  and  fresh  or  salt 
pork  is  in  the  oven.  You  can  use  a  frying 
pan.  but  a  tin  or  granite  pan  is  lighter  to 
handle  and  much  more  easily  washed.  We 
like  the  tray  that  fits  inside  our  covered 
roaster.  The  meat  browns  above  as  well 
as  below,  does  not  spatter  the  stove  with 
grease,  and  needs  much  less  watching, 
also  the  extracted  fat  is  whiter  and  has  a 
hotter  flavor  than  when  the  frying  is  done 
on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Vocational  Training. — Do  your  chil¬ 
dren  get  any  vocational  training  either  in 
district  school  or  high  school?  If  so,  tell 
us  what  you  think  of  it,  and  whether  you 
Consider  it  of  practical  benefit.  An 
academy  near  here  introduced  two  voca¬ 
tional  courses  last  Fall,  one  for  girls  and 
the  other  for  boys.  Recently  one  of  the 
school  girls  mentioned  the  fact  that  she 
does  all  her  own  sowing  now  since  she  lias 
taken  the  course  in  domestic  science. 
That  seems  quite  remarkable  for  a  girl 
barely  seventeen.  We  should  like  to  hear 
reporta  from  other  localities. 

Winter  Reading. — What  have  you  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  line  of  reading  during  the 
Winter?  One  of  our  neighbors  bad  from 
Ihe  library  "The  T.ife  of  a  IMoueer,”  by 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and  says:  "It 
is  just  the  best  book  I  ever  read.”  An¬ 
other  lias  been  reading  aloud  to  her  nine- 
year-old  boy  some  of  Dillon  Wallace's 
books,  “The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild” 
and  "'The  Lost  Labrador  Trail.”  These 
were  all  the  more  interesting  because  last 
Winter  she  had  heard  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  Labrador  by  the  author.  Another 
one  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
“Talian.”  by  Joseph  K.  Griffis,  a  man  of 
Indian  descent,  who  lectured  at  the  Red¬ 
poll!  Chautauqua  two  years  ago.  If  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  that  tine 
series  of  entertainments,  he  sure  to  go.  ft 
gives  one  something  to  think  about  for 
weeks. 

Social  Amusements. — What  do  your 
young  folks  do  for  amusement?  I  mean 
the  ones  from  lo  to  -0  years  old.  Do  they 
have  parties?  Tf  so,  how  do  they  enter¬ 
tain  themselves?  Do  they  have  church 
socials,  plays,  pageants  or  what?  Do 
they  usually  find  amusement  in  the  coun¬ 
try  or  do  they  go  to  the  town  for  il  ?  Do 
they  have  clubs  or  societies  of  any  sort? 
Wo  mothers  like  to  see  the  young  people 
have  a  good  time  together  and  it  seems 
iis  if  it.  would  be  a  good  thing  to  compare 
antes.  Perhaps  sonic  of  the  young  folks 
themselves  will  give  suggestions  to  help 
other  boys  and  girls. 

Vacation  Time.— In  a  few  weeks  peo¬ 
ple  will  begin  to  talk  about  vacation. 
\\  hat  do  you  do  for  a  vacation?  Your 
experiences  may  suggest  how  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  may  have  a  change.  Some 
women,  you  know,  are  said  to  change  the 
furniture  around  when  they  want  a  vaca¬ 


tion.  Probably  most  of  us  have  resorted 
to  that  jdan.  Tell  us  about  your  auto¬ 
mobile  trips,  your  buggy  rides  or  your 
walks.  If  you  seldom  or  never  have  a 
vacation,  suppose  you  tell  us  the  kind  of 
one  you  would  choose  to  have.  Do  you 
take  walks  with  the  children?  What,  do 
you  find  most  interesting  on  such 
rambles?  Is  there  any  tine  scenery  or 
place  of  historic  interest  near  you?  Write 
us  what,  you  think  of  vacations  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  and  children. 


A  Woman  With  a  Kicking  Cow 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  some  one  want¬ 
ed  to  know  how  to  manage  a  kicking 
heifer  or  cow  so  he  conlrl  milk  her.  As  I 
am  only  a  woman  I  presume  a  man 
would  laugh  at  my  method,  but  as  the 
milking  fell  to  my  lot  I  had  to  contrive 
some  way  to  take  away  that  fear  and 
trembling,  so  several  years  ago  I  lmd  my 
husband  build  a  fence  on  the  left  side  of 
her  which  was  left  permanently,  and  ho 
put  up  a  post  on  the  other  side  and  fixed 
it  just  as  you  would  a  pair  of  bars,  two 
boards,  one  just  high  enough  to  slip  the 
pail  under  and  the  other  well  up  out  of 
the  way  of  one’s  head,  and  just  wide 
enough  for  her  to  stand  in,  and  be  able  to 
reach  her  conveniently,  and  milk  through 
the  fence.  1  am  doing  just  that  way  now 


with  a  heifer,  although  if  she  could  laugh 
I  guess  she  would,  as  she  never  raises  her 
foot,  but  I  am  so  afraid  she  will  that 
until  I  have  milked  her  a  while  rather  he 
on  th<*  safe  side.  The  boards  can  be  put 
in  and  taken  out  in  less  thau  a  minute, 
so  it  is  no  trouble,  and  if  she  happens  lo 
kick  you  can  bang  on  and  feel  as  though 
she  can't  hit.  you.  I  think  it  is  a  much 
better  way  than  strapping  their  feet  to  a 
ring  in  the  floor  or  any  way  I  ever  heard 
of,  as  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  cow 
nervous,  or  any  habits  formed  to  be 
broken  off  afterwards,  farmer’s  wifi;. 


Saving  Steps 

"Civilized  man  cannot  live  without 
cooks”  is  a  true  picture  in  many  ways; 
but  if  the  bell  rope  was  run  to  the  porch 
it  would  save  the  cook  steps  and  lengthen 
her  life,  no  doubt.  e.  c.  y. 

Certainly  "more  rope”  often  means 
more  freedom  from  drudgery.  Anything 
that  will  save  steps  is  desirable.  We  can 
think  of  only  one  place  where  extra  step¬ 
ping  is  best.  That  is  in  a  "mountain 
climber."  It  is  a  machine  somewhat  like 
an  old-fashioned  tread  power,  where  an 
endless  chain  of  steps  runs  around  rol¬ 
lers.  It  is  used  by  fat  men  to  reduce 
their  weight. 


Eating  Turnip  Tors.— I  know  you 
oat  turnips,  that  is  tin.1  root,  but  most 
northern  folks  think  it's  mighty  near 
"Nebuchadnezzar"  to  eat  the  tops.  Green 
fodder  will  lie  scarce  until  rather  slow- 
growing  green  stuff  gets  going.  Now.  if 
you  could  get  a  ba  of  yom*  folks  lo  smv 
some  turnips,  not  Cow-horn,  but  the  flat- 
top  and  smaller  varieties,  and  as  soon  as 
the  greens  got  five  to  six  inches  long, 
start  using  them  with  "salt  shoulder," 
they  would  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and 
call  you  blessed,  that  is  if  they  could 
stand  at  all  after  loading.  When  turnip 
tops  get.  old  they  are  strong  and  bitter 
and  unfit  for  food;  when  young  they  are 
fine.  Probably  Northern  people  do  not 
eat  them  because  they  have  tried  them 
when  too  old,  or  the  stock  varieties, 
which  are  rank.  Young  turnip  greens, 
with  the  root  no  larger  than  a  lead  pencil 
are  a  staple  article  here  in  the  Spring, 
and  are  on  every  market  stall;  they 
bring  five  cents  a  lmnch  retail,  hucksters 
pay  40  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 

Mobile,  Ala.  m.  b.  F. 


is  the  low  collar  that 
is  so  becoming  for  most  every 
summer  occasion.  Its  Graduated 
tie-space  and  tie-protecting  shield 
are  exclusive  comfort  features  in 


that  save  tie,  time  and  temper. 


SOFTOP 


REFLECTOR  — the 

spaced  collar  and 

SOFTOP — with  starched 
band  and  soft  top  are  the 
favored  new  models. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
us  75e.  for  6. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 
Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 

Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

6  POUNDS  S|  00 

Delivered  Free  1 

within  ,100  miles  H 

llOe.  extra  if  sent  C,  O.  D.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you  prefer 
money  to  the  goods. 

51  Barclay  5t.,  New  York 


^  /MT  ET  C  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
W  V  r  r  CL  CL  TO  consumer 

Five  pounds  of  tin*  br»t  coffee  yott  rn  r  drank,  sent  on 
absolute  anil  IlllcoiidiUoliiii  FREE  TRIAL  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  yon  1 1  he  it— tu, thing  to 

pay  if  you  don't.  Write  for  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Fresh  Broken  Crackers 

order.  NEW  ENGLANO  BISCUIT  CO..  Worcester.  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

Ry  using  INGERSOLL  TAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Ti'lia  nil  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eipenpo  caused  .by  paints 
failing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Samtde  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money* 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


o.  with  a  HiTo  Rum.  Vlcnty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  nr  repairs.  A 
Bnmli  Strewn  operate;,  the  Rife  Unni  and 
fill*  high  elevated  tanku  or  operntes  air 
,  pressure  system.  Easy  to  Install.  First 
1  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  tught,_  winter  and  summer.  11 .000  in 
daily  usd.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


WELL  DRP'iVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Stale  St.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheels 

■Mam  vnaanMne 

Electric  light  the  farm  from  every  small  stream 

fcir  Booklet  tells  how.  SENT  F  if  E  E 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  103  George  St.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


Cash 

for 

Youi 

Junk 


WE  FAY  THE  HIGHEST  r KICKS 

Old  Rubber,  Metals,  Rags 

rtuln  tire*.  old  boot*  wrap  cupper .  hrnss,  lead, 
zinc,  old  rot*,  TOO*,  burlap,  old  lniy*.  futu,  hides 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Ship  at  our  a — an//  uuuntitit — Send  for  price  list 

Hudson  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bayonne.il.  J. 
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A  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth 

By  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife 


The  morning  <>f  the  Fourth  dawned 
bright  and  peaceful  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Jonesville.  And  like  that 
golden  light  streamin’  through  the  white 
curtains  of  my  east  winder  in  a  flood  of 
glory,  jest  so  the  though rs  of  the  glor¬ 
ious  things  the  Bay  stood  for  streamed 
into  my  soul,  mingled  with  reverent 
thoughts  of  our  old  four  fathers  and 
four  mothers,  and  what  they  had  went 
through  to  leave  to  Josiah  and  me  and 
the  rest  of  posterity  such  countless 
blessin’s. 

Peace!  Liberty!  Independence!  Oh 
wlmt  a  propput.v  to  leave  to  us.  Hadn't 
we  ort  to  be  happy  and  thankful  enjoyin’ 
what  they  fit  and  bled  and  suffered  so 
for? 

1  probably  had  over  forty  emotions  a 
minute  meditatin’  on  the  greatness  of 
our  country  and  how  it  stood  up  as  a 
lighthouse  for  the  world,  and  should 
probably  had  more  on  ’em  only  Josiab’s 
voice  interrupted  my  rapt  musin’s  say- 
in’  : 

"Samantha,  the  fire  is  built  and  break¬ 
fast  ort  to  be  started !” 

I  wuz  never  one  to  let  sentiment  stand 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  so  I  riz  up  im- 
megiately,  but  my  loyal,  patriotic  emo¬ 
tions  riz  up  with  me,  and  I  gazed  grate 
fully  and  fondly  onto  the  picture  of 
George  .Washington  whilst  T  wuz  a  lac¬ 
in’  up  my  shues.  and  my  beautiful  rever¬ 
ent,  emotions  still  held  ray  head  up  nobly 
as  I  ground  my  coffee  and  brilod  my 
lamb  chops,  till  jest  as  I  wuz  takin’  up 
my  hot  rolls  a  tremengous  noise  come 
from  the  backyard  and  scattered  my  riz- 
up  emotions  like  chaff  before  a  tornado, 
and  I  called  wildly  to  my  pardner: 

"Josiah,  is  it  a  German  bom  descend¬ 
in’  onto  us?  Or  is  it  a  Zeppelin  landin’ 
on  the  henhouse?” 

“No.”  he  yelled  out.  “it  is  sunthin’ 
worse:  it  is  them  little  rascals  of  Stag- 
gleses  celebratin’  the  Fourth  !” 

And  he  run  out  bare-beaded  and  I 
heard  him  orderin’  them  and  their  fire¬ 
crackers  out  of  the  yard  with  language 
oufittin’  for  a  Methodist  to  utter,  and 
much  less  a  deacon,  and  I  told  him  so 
when  he  come  in.  And  then  he  yelled 
at  me  enough  to  take  mv  bead  off : 

“Do  you  want  the  haystack  set  fire  to 
by  ’em  as  it  wuz  last  year?” 

“No,  fur  from  it.”  sez.  I. 

“Well,  then  shot  up  !”  sez  lie.  And  he 
went  on  and  wished  seeli  fool  doin’s  wuz 
confined  to  a  place  I  won’t  mention,  only 
Bayin'  that  it  wuz  a  place  where  fire¬ 
works  wuz  to  be  expected. 

But  I  sez.  “It  is  their  pa's  doin’s. 
Hiram  Staggles  boasts  that  lie’s  bringin’ 
up  his  children  to  be  patriotic  and  loyal 
'and  lie  wants  ’em  to  celebrate.” 

“Can’t  the  poor  fools  celebrate  without 
breakin’  folkses  ear-drums  and  burnin’ 
’em  out  of  house  and  bum?  If  T  hadn't 
been  here  last  year  the  bull  premises 
would  have  gone  with  their  hot  fire¬ 
works.  I  d’no  what,  you’re  goin’  to  do. 
Samantha.  I've  got  lo  go  to  the  factory 
with  the  milk.” 

Sez  I  sootkin’ly,  “I'll  go  right  over  to 
Mis’  Stagg'leses  and  ask  her  to  keep  the 
children  to  home  this  mornin'.’’ 

“And  mebby  you'll  be  sot  fire  to  on 
the  way.”  sez  he  with  a  gloomy  anxious 
look  on  his  linement.  "Yon  know  how 
Con  delick  Henzy’s  wife  wuz  sot  fire  to 
last  Fourth ;  firecrackers  wuz  tin-owed 
right  into  the  buggy  and  the  fire  started 
oil  her  and  it  wuz  all  Condelick  could 
do  to  put  her  out." 

“I  know  it."  sez  I.  “But  that  wuzn’t 
so  bad  as  Sam  Cowdev's  little  boy  up 
to  Zoar,  who  wuz  hit  by  a  torpedo  and 
both  his  eyes  put  out.  made  him  stun 
blind.” 

“And  that  very  day,”  sez  Josiah. 
“Nate  Haskins  internal  insides  wuz  so 
smashed  in  by  the  bustin’  on  him  of  a 
old  rusty  caunon  that  lie’s  a  invalid  for 
life  and  his  fambl.v  on  the  town.” 

“Yes,”  sez  I.  “and  his  grandma,  old 
Mis’  Haskins,  wuz  skairt  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  fit  and  never  come  out  on’t,  and 
three  years  ago  today  Tlett.v  Snyder  and 
her  bo  wuz  throwod  out  of  the  buggy  at 
Loon  town  by  firecrackers  scarin’  the 
horse  and  her  spine  injured  so  she  haiu’t 
never  walked  a  step  since,  and  her  bo 


broke  his  nose,  so  lie’s  got  to  go  snub¬ 
nosed  through  life,  and  mateless.  for  he 
won't  look  at  another  girl,  and  she  can’t 
marry  with  her  back  broke;  and  I  can 
count  up  more'n  forty  other  accidents 
that  has  took  place  on  Fourth  of  Julys 
within’  five  miids  of  here.” 

•  “And  mebby  this  year  we  will  head  the 
list,”  sez  he.  lookin’  gloomily  at  the 
barn  aud  haystack. 

“No  we  won’t.”  sez  I  soothin’  on  him, 
“I’ll  go  and  see  Tamer  Staggles  the  first 
thing;  she’s  a  good  woman  and  will  do 
right.” 

“She  would  if  she  had  her  way.”  sez 
Josiah.  “But  lly  Staggles  is  one  of  the 
big  fools  that  thinks  that  he  and  his 
children  can't  love  their  country  without 
makin'  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  of  them¬ 
selves  to  everyone  round  'em  once  a  year 
'tennyrate.” 

” Well,*’  sez  I.  “it  is  a  good  thing  they 
don’t  every  day;  some  folks  do  fool 
things  all  the  year  round.” 

I  always  do  try  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  and  show  ’em  up  to  my 


pardner.  And  he  started  off  for  the 
cliee.se  factory  lookin’  a  little  less  worried 
and  1  went  over  to  Mis'  Staggleses. 

It  wuz  a  dretful  hot  day;  I  had  to  take 
my  pum  leaf  fan  along  and  then  my 
face  wuz  covered  with  presperation  and 
sweat  when  I  got  there.  And  I  found 
Tamer  Staggles  washin*  dishes  in  a  real 
nervimis  state.  She  looked  pale  as  a 
white  cotton  shirt,  and  as  she  is  natural¬ 
ly  red-cheeked,  I  sez : 

“What  is  the  matter,  Tamer,  you 
look  gashly.” 

But  before  she  could  speak  I  had  a 
thunderin'  reply  to  my  question,  a  noise 
from  the  woodshed  enough  to  shake  the 
house  aud  break  ear-pans.  Tamer  bein’ 
so  nervious  and  unstrung  jumped  about 
a  foot,  and  then  run  out  dishcloth  in 
hand.  And  I  bourn  a  loud  altercation. 
Turner’s  skairful  pleudin'  axel  its  mixed 
with  loud  "hooraws  for  the  Fourth  of 
Julia”  and  boasts  of  what  they  had  done 
and  wuz  agoin'  to  do,  aud  quarrelin’ 
fearful  about  who  should  start  off  the 
next  fireworks.  But  I  hearu  her  tell  ’em 
not  to  go  nigh  Josiah  Allen's.  But  an¬ 
other  loud  volley  of  firecrackers  kep’  me 
from  bearin'  their  reply. 

Tamer  conn'  in  and  sunk  into  chair, 
lookin’  gashly  white  and  sez; 

“I  don’t  see  how  I’m  goin’  to  stand  it 


through  the  day,  I’m  expectin’  all  the 
time  some  of  the  children  will  git  killed, 
and  I  fed  as  if  I  wuz  in  danger  of  ray 
own  life.  I’ve  been  sot  fire  to  three 
times  this  mornin’,  the  children  are  so 
careless  with  their  firecrackers.  I  begged 
Hiram  not  to  let  the  children  have  fire¬ 
works  this  year,  but  he  said:  ‘If  I  didn’t 
have  any  patriotic  foelin's  lie  did.  and 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  to  love 
and  honor  their  country.’  ” 

.  “And  kill  tlicir  mother,  and  burn  up 
their  neighbors.”  sez  I  to  myself,  but  I 
didn’t  say  it  out  loud,  and  Tamer  re- 
soomed  : 

“I  wuz  dreadin’  today  so  that  I  didn’t 
git  to  sleep  till  most  mornin’,  and  then 
the  children  fired  a  sunrise  salute  right 
under  my  winder,  and  I  jumped  up  half 
asleep  and  kptchvd  holt  of  a  handful  of 
sunthin’  the  Highest  to  me.  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Mr.  Staggleses  hair  and  I 
most  pulled  it  out  by  the  roots.’’ 

“I  wish  to  gracious  you  had.”  I  sez 
to  myself  agin,  but  not  aloud:  no.  I 
uphold  no  woman  in  scalpin’  her  pard¬ 
ner. 

“I  spoze  Mr.  Staggles  is  right."  sez 
Tamer,  tryin’  feebly  to  stand  up  for  her 
pardner.  as  females  will,  “men  are  so 
brave.  But  I  told  him  this  mornin'  that 
it  seemed  as  if  I  spent  half  the  year 


dreadin’  the  day  and  the  other  half  git- 
tin’  over  the  effects  on’t.  You  know  how 
Billy  got  hurt  last  Fourth  and  haiu’t 
got  over  it  yet.” 

“I  know,”  sez  I,  “he  looks  real 
spindlin’.” 

"I  worry  about  him  d  ret  fully,  but  Mr. 
Staggles  sez  that  our  old  four  fathers 
went  through  worse  than  this.” 

“I  know  they  did.”  sez  I.  as  another 
ear-breakiu’  noise  reverbrated  through 
(lie  house.  “They  fit  aud  bled  to  give 
us  peace,  and  it  seems  a  pity  what  they 
worked  so  bard  to  give  us,  we  can't 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy,  for  how  can  you 
have  peace  in  Bedlam?” 

“Hi'  thinks  I  don’t  honor  the  country 
enough.”  sez  Tamer  agin,  lookin’  fear¬ 
fully  deprested. 

“Duz  he  think  it  is  any  honor  to  the 
country  to  have  you  skairt  to  death  and 
Sot  fire  to  and  so  forth,  and  face  the 
day  of  days  tremblin'  with  fear  and  anx¬ 
iety  instead  of  joy  and  thankfulness? 

Our  . . .  fathers  fit  for  peace  and  we  ort 

to  have  it  this  day  of  all  others.” 

Tamer  looked  so  fagged  out  as  she  sot 
there  and  the  noise  outside  wuz  so  voylent 
and  incessant  that  T  sez  encouragin'ly : 
“Well,  it  won’t  be  long  that  you’ll  be 
alone.  I  spoze  Hiram  will  be  back  pret¬ 
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ty  soon  and  tlmn  he’ll  help  you  take,  care 
of  the  children.” 

“No.”  sez  she,  her  linement  lookin' 
sadder  than  ever,  “he’s  goin*  to  spend  the 
day  in  Loontown;  lie’s  in  the  fat  man’s 
race.” 

“Race!”  sez  I.  “I  should  think  it 
would  be  all  Hiram  Staggles  could  do 
to  git  round  at  all  this  hot  day  without 
racin’;  lie  weighs  three  blind  red,  don’t 
be?” 

“Three  hundred  and  twenty -three 
five.”  sez  she,  “and  that  is  another  awful 
worry  to  me.  I  most,  know  racin’  in  this 
hot  sun  will  molt  him  down,  and  he 
dreads  it  himself.  He  said  that  noth¬ 
in’  but  love  for  his  country  and  wantin’ 
to  honor  her  would  hold  him  up  through 
it.” 

“I  d’no  wliat  honor  the  country  will 
git  from  a  dozen  fat  old  men  racin’ 
through  the  streets  of  Loontown  on  a 
wager,  or  straddlin’  way  out  on  a  greased 
pole  over  the  water,  tryin’  to  reach  a 
dollar  or  so  on  the  end  on’t,  or  tryin'  to 
run  tied  up  in  a  bran  sack.  T  shouldn’t 
feel  honored  by  it  if  I  wuz  the  country.” 
roz  I  firmly.  “But  won’t  .Toe  Filkins.  the 
hired  man,  be  here  to  help  you  with  the 
children  ?” 

“No.  lie's  in  the  lean  man's  race,  and 
afterwards  leads  the  fantasticks  as  a 
bean  pole.  No,  I’ve  got  to  git  along 
alone,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  can’t  hold 
my  head  up.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


Help  the  Stammering  Child 

While  true  that  many  cases  of  stam¬ 
mering  in  early  childhood  recover  spon¬ 
taneously  with  advancing  years,  there  are 
so  many  that  do  not  that  this  must  ser¬ 
ious  handicap  to  social  and  business  suc¬ 
cess  should  never  be  ignored.  A  child 
who  stammers  is  apt,  as  be  grows  older, 
to  become  more  and  more  sensitive  with 
regard  to  his  affliction  and  to  refuse  to 
take  his  rightful  part  in  the  activities  of 
life.  lie  is  thus  kept  from  the  fullest 
development  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
life,  for  him,  loses  many  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities. 

As  the  majority  of  cases  of  stammer¬ 
ing  begin  in  early  childhood,  it  is  upon 
the  mother  that  the  child  must  largely 
depend  for  help  aud  fortunate  is  the 
mother  who  finds  in  the  family  physician 
one  who  is  willing  to  qualify  himself  to 
become  her  adviser  and  helper.  It  need 
not  lie  expected  that  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  will  be  an  expert  in  so  special  a 
line  of  work,  but  he  is  in  position  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  Stammerers  and  so  to 
become  a  helpful  counsellor. 

Stammering  is  a  habit,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  habit.'  particularly  in  its  early 
manifestations.  It  is  probably  never  due 
to  being  “tongue-tied,”  or  to  defective 
organs  of  speech:  neither  is  it  a  heredi¬ 
tary  disorder  to  which  a  child  is  con¬ 
demned  because  some  other  member  of 
the  family  was  so  afflicted.  It  is  really 
a  complex  nervous  affection  in  which  the 
immature  mid  developing  emotional  life 
of  the  child  reacts  upon  the  equally 
immature  and  undeveloped  power  of 
speech.  Talking  is  an  art  that  has  to 
be  learned;  nfttimes  with  many  a  pain¬ 
ful  struggle;  the  control  of  the  emotions 
•  >f  fear  and  embarrassment  is  also  an 
art  which  even  the  adult  never  fully  ac¬ 
quires.  To  appreciate  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  defective  . . eh  and  em¬ 

barrassment,  one  has  only  to  recall  some 
stuttering  utterance  of  his  own  when 
overcome  by  fear  or  other  powerful  emo¬ 
tion. 

As  the  underlying  emotional  cause  of 
childish  stammering  is  lack  of  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  boldness,  it  will  lie  seen  how 
foolish  are  the  attempts  t<>  cure  it  by 
mocking  the  halting  attempts  at  speech. 
All  children  arc  sensitive  to  ridicule; 
stammering  children  are  particularly  so, 
and  anything  that  increases  the  child’s 
embarrassment  tends  only  to  confirm  the 
habit  which  it  is  desired  to  overcome. 
Their  great  need  is  increased  self-reliance 
that  they  may  overcome  that  social  fear 
of  others  which  is  part  of  human  nature. 

Stammering  sometimes  has  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  some  great  nervous  shock,  or  in 
some  illness.  In  order  that  a  vigorous 
body  may  contribute  to  a  well-balanced 
emotional  life  there  is  sometimes  need 
of  wholesome  food,  outdoor  life  and  gen¬ 
erally  good  hygienic  surroundings.  Par¬ 
ticularly  important  among  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned  opeu  windows  at  night. 
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Children  should  not  sloop  with  their  eld¬ 
ers  and  never  in  closed  rooms.  What¬ 
ever  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  outdoor 
air  is  always  possible  at  night  in  any 
room  with  windows,  and  no  child  should 
be  compelled  to  breathe  second-hand  air 
after  sundown. 

Older  children,  at  school,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  subjected  to  influences  beyond  con¬ 
trol  of  the  borne,  but  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  they  can  better  understand 
the  need  of  overcoming  their  trouble,  and 
are  better  equipped  to  cooperate  in  the 
effort. 

Such  children  should  be  taught  that, 
with  all  the  outside  help  that  they  can 
receive,  their  cure  depends  upon  them¬ 
selves;  their  training  must  be  self  train- 


M’lien  I  first  commenced  keeping 
honey  bees,  at  about  25  years  of  age,  a 
bee  sting  anywhere  about  my  face  would 
shut  one  or  both  eyes.  I  was  once  stung 
on  the  hand  by  five  or  six  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  effect  was  so  serious  my 
friends  sent  for  the  doctor.  When  well 
towards  fiO  years  old  a  bee  sting  hurt 
me  very  little;  smarted,  but  scarcely 
swelled  at  all.  I  did  not  mind  a  sting. 
Talking  with  Mr.  Butts,  an  old  bee-keep¬ 
er.  he  said  it  was  exactly  the  same  case 
with  him.  ('nil  you  or  your  wise  men 
tell  me  why  this  thing  should  lie  so? 

Pennsylvania.  ,7.  w.  l\r.HAM. 

AVhen  one  commences  keeping  bees  the 
first  few  stings  may  or  may  not  cause 
swelling  and  some  discomfort;  lmt  such 
persons  will  find  that  the  effects  of  the 
stings  become  less  and  less.  The  momen¬ 
tary  pain  will  be  just  as  sharp  and  pierc¬ 
ing  as  ever  each  time.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  one  has  been  stung  quite 
a  number  of  times  the  immunity  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  swelling  comes  on  all  at  once. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Tngham  acquired 
this  immunity  when  he  was  stung  so 
seriously  that  he  had  to  call  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  doctor.  It  is  seldom  that  cases 
of  this  kind  arise,  and  usually  one  will 
prefer  to  become  immune  more  grad¬ 
ually. 

Our  men  who  work  with  our  bees  get 
stung  a  good  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  season  and  usually  in  about  a  month, 
if  it  is  in  the  ease  of  a  beginner,  there 
will  be  no  swelling  at  all.  They  think 
less  of  being  stung  than  they  do  of  be¬ 
ing  bitten  by  a  mosquito.  The  pain  is 
sharp,  but  they  forget  about  it  and  go 
on  with  their  work.  E.  B.  BOOT. 


Caring  for  the  Farm  Well 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  bulletin  or  ar¬ 
ticle  which  discusses  the  treatment  of 
farm  wells  in  order  to  prevent  contam¬ 
ination  by  surface  water,  frogs  and  other 
burrowing  animals?  I  am  contemplating 
s'nkipg  a  sewer  tile  in  my  well.  The 
joints  can  he  cemented  and  made  water¬ 
tight  without  difficulty,  hut  I  am  puzzled 
just  how  to  treat,  the  intervening  space 
between  the  outside  of  the  tile  and  the 
face  of  the  present  stone  lining  of  the 
well,  which  is  not  pointed  out  smooth, 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  interval  which 
it  seems  to  me,  would  afford  channel  for 
surface  water  to  leach  in  and  follow 
down  the  outside  of  the  tile  and  mingle 
with  the  water  from  the  vein  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  T  planned  to  put  the 
hell  end  of  the  tile  uppermost,  and  this 
will  just  about  equal  the  present  diam¬ 
eter  and  there  is  no  chance  to  tamp 
around  the  body  of  tin*  tile.  The  soil 
is  clay  and  Jmrdpnn  down  to  the  vein. 
Should  a  course  of  gravel  or  sand  be 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  on  which 
the  first  tile  would  rest?  j.  g.  g. 

New  York. 

“Water  Supply  Paper  No.  255.”  from 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Bul- 
letin  57,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  both  to  he  obtained  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  discuss  farm  water 
supplies  and  their  protection  from  con¬ 
tamination. 

To  protect  wells  from  surface  con¬ 
tamination.  the  most  important  feature  is 
a  tight  cover;  one  that  will  not  only  ex¬ 
clude  frogs,  snakes  and  other  small  ver¬ 
min.  but  one  that  will  also  prevent  the 
drip  from  the  pump  reentering  the  well. 
Where  this  drip  ran  enter  the  well 
through  cracks  in  a  board  platform,  it 
carries  with  it  filth  brought  to  that  plat¬ 
form  on  the  boots  of  men  and  the  feet 
of  animals  and  the  well  may  thus  be 
contaminated  from  distant  sources.  A 
tight  concrete  platform  is  the  best  well 
covering,  and  is  inexpensive.  The  well 
curbing  should  be  carried  sufficiently 


ing.  As  with  younger  children,  they 
should  he  taught  to  speak  slowly  and  to 
enunciate  clearly.  Reading  aloud  to  some 
member  of  the  family  for  a  short  time 
each  day  is  most  excellent  practice  for 
the  stammerer.  In  this  way  he  may 
train  his  tongue  to  pronounce  the  words 
in  daily  use,  and  to  attack  with  confi¬ 
dence  those  sounds  and  syllables  which 
trip  his  tongue  and  tend  to  repeat  them¬ 
selves  involuntarily.  Stammerers,  wheth¬ 
er  young  or  old,  should  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  cure  is  not  a  matter  of 
days  or  weeks,  but  of  months,  and  possi¬ 
bly  even  of  years,  of  patient  effort  noil 
watchful  care,  but  that  the  cure  is  worth 
the  effort  and  should  not  be  easily  given 
up.  M.  B.  D. 


high  above  ground  to  permit  the  surface 
to  slope  away  in  all  directions.  Sur¬ 
face  water  will  then  be  carried  away 
from,  and  not  toward,  the  well  mouth. 
As  further  protection,  the  outside  of  the 
Well  curbing  may  be  covered  with  Con¬ 
crete  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  This 
will  prevent  the  entrance  of  small  bur¬ 
rowing  animals  that  might  otherwise  get 
through  a  loose  stone  curbing.  With 
these  simple  precautions,  there  would 
probably  be  little  gained  by  sinking  tiles 
to  the  water  vein;  if  they  are  used,  how¬ 
ever.  they  should  not  extend  through  the 
vein  or  water  supplying  stratum  into  im¬ 


pervious  clay  beneath,  as  this  would  cut 
off  the  water  supply  from  the  well. 

If  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  tiles  and  the  curbing,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  this  might  be  done  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  a  concrete  mixture,  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  fluid  to  enter  the  narrow  space 
without  tamping.  It  would  probably  be 
best  to  use  coarse  gravel  for  a  few  feet 
at  the  bottom  of  this  space,  both  to  keep 
the  concrete  from  entering  the  water 
storage  chamber  and  to  insure  that  water 
veins  should  not  be  cut  off  by  the  con¬ 
crete.  As  conditions  vary  in  different 
wells  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  hearing  strata  reached,  definite  ad¬ 
vice  cannot  be  given.  The  movement  of 
water  Through  clay  is  very  slow  and  wells 
in  this  type  of  soil  should  usually  be  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  provide  ample  stor¬ 
age  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  In 
some  cases,  however,  wells  penetrate  clay 
to  a  saturated  stratum  of  gravel  beneath 
and  there  find  freely  moving  water  ir 
abundant  supply.  M.  B.  D. 


Eradicating  Dandruff. 

Do  you  know  of  a  cure  for  dandruff? 
My  hair  is  oily  and  I  can’t  understand 
why  I  have  so  much  dandruff.  I  wash 
my  hair  every  week  or  two. 

New  York.  ji.  I.  w. 

This  is  an  individual  problem  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  scalp  has  close 
connection  with  the  general  health.  Any¬ 
thing  that  tones  up  the  whole  system  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  condition 


of  hair  and  scalp.  If  yon  are  as  well 
as  usual,  this  may  not  apply  to  you.  But 
if  you  are  not.  taking  some  tonic  with 
which  yon  are  familiar,  or  better  yet, 
one  suggested  by  your  local  doctor,  may 
help  you  overcome  the  trouble  mentioned. 
I  am  sure  of  this,  as  I  have  observed  the 
prompt  action  several  times  in  my  own 
case.  The  fine  white  scales  result  from 
a  peeling  and  shedding  of  the  outer  cells 
of  the  scarf  skin,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  are  a  natural  process.  But  when 
the  scales  are  so  numerous  as  to  show 
in  the  hair,  it  indicates  a  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  scalp. 

One  can  do  three  things  to  help,  keep 
the  hair  well  washed  and  brushed  and 
use  a  mildly  stimulating  lotion.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  find  it  helpful  to  use  an  ivory 
fine  comb  weekly  between  times  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  hair.  It  must  be  carefully  used 
so  as  not.  to  irritate  the  scalp  and  should 
be  washed  as  often  as  used.  As  a  lotion, 
to  be  used  daily  and  a  little  well  rubbed 
into  the  roots  of  the  hair,  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be 
used  until  there  seems  no  disposition  of 
tlie  scales  to  return.  Or  the  following 
preparation:  Aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia,  two  parts,  glycerine,  one  part, 
rosemary  water,  17  parts.  E.  s.  K. 


Who  Owns  the  Church  Sheds  ? 

The  following  question  comes  from  the 
pastor  of  a  country  church.  It  is  hardly 
a  legal  question,  and  we  would  like  to 
pass  it  on  t<>  our  readers  for  discussion. 
Are  these  church  sheds  really  owned  by 
those  who  occupy  them?  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  deeds  given  for  the  ground 


on  which  the  shed  stands,  but  in  most 
cases  we  think  the  church  owns  the  real 
estate,  so  that  it  becomes  more  a  contract 
than  true  ownership,  llow  is  it  with  your 
church? 

Our  church  sheds  need  to  be  shingled 
and  repaired.  Tn  the  past  they  have  been 
owned  by  attendants  at  the  church  ser¬ 
vices.  For  several  years  a  number  of  the. 
owners  have  lived  in  different  towns  or 
States,  and  of  course  no  longer  belong 
here.  Some  arc  dead.  Those  living  here 
at  present  want  to  repair  their  sheds  but 
as  they  are  all  under  one  roof,  they  do 
not  want  to  do  so  unless  the  adjoining 
sheds  will  be  repaired  also,  for  if  one 
should  go  to  decay  it  would  injure  the 
others  next  to  it.  We  are  told  that  the 
deeds  to  some  are  recorded,  and  there  is 
no  record  of  the  remainder.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  course  to  pursue  to  get  the  re¬ 
pairing  accomplished  without  loss  to  our 
society?  Can  wo  repair  them  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  and  compel  the  non-resident  owners 
to  pay  cost  of  same,  or  else  relinquish 
their  claim,  or  how  can  we  do?  Can  heirs 
of  deceased  owners  put  in  a  claim  for 
their  sheds,  and  if  so,  can  we  deal  with 
them  the  same  as  the  others?  Must  we 
notify  them  of  proposed  repairs? 


Your  agent  had  a  hard  time  inducing 
me  to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  three 
years  ago.  but  he  would  now  have  a  much 
more  difficult  task  to  induce  me  to  give  it 

up.  j.  w.  u. 

New  York. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  S86.) 

all  that,  and  my  statement  is  based  on 
v  hat  we  consider  the  increased  value 
of  the  clover  and  rye  above  the  natural 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass.  In  a  w<  t 
season  like  this  one  if  we  had  a  full 
stand  of  this  clover  T  should  not  plow 
the  orchards  at  all.  Simply  cut  the  rye 
and  clover  and  pile  it  around  the  trees. 
As  it  is  I  expect  to  plow  later  and  re¬ 
seed  so  as  to  obtain  a  thicker  stand.  I 
believe  that  this  clover  is  quite  sure  to 
revolutionize  some  of  our  old  ideas  of 
handling  an  orchard  or  building  up  a 
farm. 

Methods. — I  am  not  prepared  to  tell 
how  yet.  We  are  just  working  along. 
I  seeded  Sweet  clover  with  oats  and  peas, 
and  it  has  made  a  fine  start.  We  shall 
also  use  it  with  buckwheat  about  June 
20.  Buckwheat  is  getting  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  crop  in  orchards  or  to  follow  straw¬ 
berries  and  if  Sweet  clover  will  “catch” 
with  it  we  shall  have  :i  great  combin¬ 
ation.  T  shall  also  seed  it  alone  after 
plowing  the  present  crop  under  and  fin¬ 
ing  and  liming  the  land.  Thus  far,  as 
you  see,  we  have  used  it  only  as  a  cover 
crop  In  the  corn.  T  should  say  this  is 
not  its  strongest  hold.  As  compared 
with  Alsiko  for  this  purpose  it  makes  a 
much  larger  growth.  Compared  with 
Crimson  clover  as  a  Cover  crop  it  is  very 
much  hardier  with  us  but.  does  not  make 
so  much  growth  either  in  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  From  its  behavior  thus  far  I 
believe  it  will  prove  very  useful  to  us, 
though  I  can  readily  see  how,  under 
some  conditions,  it  may  become  a  weed. 
In  our  culture  we  rather  like  a  weed. 
It  makes  humus!  tr.  w.  c. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  S90.) 

fast  ns  my  hens  were  ready,  which  was 
pretty  fast  now  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
I  made  a  tester  by  setting  a  lamp  inside 
a  box  with  a  hole  a  little  smaller  than 
the  eggs.  By  holding  the  eggs  up  to  the 
hole  I  could  see  into  them  and  sorr  out 
the  clear  ones,  after  the  first  week  or  so. 
I  used  these  clear  eggs  for  food,  and 
found  them  quite  as  good  as  some  of  the 
eggs  we  used  to  get.  in  the  city  at  the 
hoarding  houses.  I  would  put  all  the 
fertile  eggs  under  fewer  liens,  and  start 
the  others  over  again.  Tn  Ibis  way  I 
managed  to  average  about  10  chicks  per 
hen.  My  neighbors  were  willing  enough 
to  swap  setters  for  any  of  my  layers,  so 
Me  in  tin1  season,  and  so  I  contrived  to 
get  out  over  100  chickens  by  early  June 
from  the  250  eggs,  and  a  clucking,  fussy 
place  it  was  then  on  the  hilltop.  I  had 
them  under  a  cedar  brush  shelter  with 
hoard  and  wire,  at  the  sides,  and  tended 
them  twice  a  day,  but  as  fast  as  they 
hatched  I  moved  them  to  little  coops 
made  from  the  boxes  T  bought  at  the 
auction.  They  had  rather  fret  range  by 
day  among  my  potatoes,  corn,  beans  and 
clover.  By  the  way,  I  should  have  said 
before  that  my  five  or  six  acres  dressed 
with  slag  meal  were  sown  mostly  to 
clover,  but  later  I  found  time  to  put  in 
about  a  quarter  acre  of  Swede  turnips 
and  some  barley  and  Hungarian,  these 
making  a  rather  poor  Crop,  but  very 
handy  for  my  cow  and  horse,  while  there 
were  many  bushels  of  good  turnips  which 
I  sold.  The  cow,  horse  and  hens  had 
some  of  my  clover.  Some  of  it  was 
plowed  under  for  the  benefit,  of  the  trees 
and  the  crops  of  the  following  year.  The 
clover  made  fine  growth,  surprising  all 
who  saw  it,  taking  the  circumstances 
into  account.  The  clover  and  such  things 
were  all  that  saved  my  land  in  the  end. 
The  old  sod  was  so  thin  and  poor  that 
after  the  first  .season  there  was  nothing 
to  lighten  up  the  soil  and  crops  did  poor¬ 
ly  even  with  fertiliser  except  where  I  had 
clover  roots  or  something  to  turn  under. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Having  just  about  finished  my  10 
weeks’  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  will  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  reading  it 
very  much  and  wish  you  would  scud  it  to 
me  regularly  every  week.  I  enclose  here¬ 
with  a  money  order  for  )1  for  a  year’s 
subscription,  and  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  publishing  such  i  fine  farm  paper. 

New  Hampshire.  Q.  a.  i.kavitt. 


Things  To  Think  About 

When  Bee  Stings  Stop  Hurting 


Digging  Bait  Always  Beats  Hoeing  Potatoes 
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Angora  Goat  for  Milk 

Would  you  advise  about  keeping  An¬ 
gora  goat,  for  milk  supply?  We  have  a 
small  hoarding  house  and  Ilk  acre  of 
fruit  and  garden  land.  We  ctinni  r  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  $75  or  $100  for  a  cow.  then 
">ft  cents  a  week  for  pasture.  W.>  can¬ 
not  buy  milk  from  our  near  neighbors,  as 
all  have  contracts  for  butter  and  furnish 
the  cottages  along  the  lake.  Besides  an 
extra  atnounl  limit  be  kept  for  the  berry 
and  grape  pickers.  Every  farmer  here 
has  large  vineyards,  and  that  is  the  time 
I  must  have  the  largest  supply  of  milk. 

I  use  unsweetened  canned  milk  for  cook¬ 
ing.  but  it  "ill  not  do  for  table  use. 
What  does  a  goat  average  in  milk  sup¬ 
ply'.'  ( 'oiisidering  value  of  their  wool, 
would  it  he  profitable  to  buy  two  or  three 
milch  goats?  Is  their  liesh  good  for 
food ?  E. 

Angora  goats  are  not  kept  for  their 
milk,  but  for  their  wool  and  their  value 
as  brush  destroyers.  Native  goats  and 
the  imported  Saanen  and  Toggenburg 
breeds,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  are  the  best 
known  milch  goats  of  this  country. 
Milch  goats  are  easily  kept,  furnish  from 
one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
year,  and  are  a  valuable  substitute  for 
the  cow  where  circumstances  make  the 
keeping  of  that  animal  impracticable. 
Goats’  milk  is  rich,  but  cannot  be 
skimmed  for  cream  as  is  cows’  milk.  Eu¬ 
less  particular  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
goats  clean  and  to  feed  them  upon  sweet, 
wholesome  food,  there  is  a  disagreeable 
“strong”  taste  to  their  milk  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  objectionable  to  most  popple. 
They  are  fed  and  pastured  practically  as 
are  cows,  it  being  usually  estimated  that 
six  goats  can  be  kept  upon  (he  rations  re¬ 
quired  by  one  cow.  Goats  may  be  teth¬ 
ered  at  pasture  where  grass  is  available 
and  they  will  browse  upon  brush  land 
where  cows  could  not  subsist.  Whether 
it  would  pay  you  to  purchase  two  or 
three  goats  for  their  milk  would  depend 
largely  upon  your  ability  to  get  them  at 
a  reasonable  price  and  your  facilities  for 
caring  for  them.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  milch  goats  being  profitable  under 
favorable  circumstances,  or  that  they  may 
be  made  to  replace  the  cow  where  only  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  is  wanted  daily. 


of  the  silo.  This  juice,  exposed  to  the 
air.  developed  the  alcohol,  and  the  man 
who  caught  it  was  really  inferior  to  the 
cattle  in  the  barn  who  ate  the  silage  and 
gave  milk  as  the  result.  It  is  true  that 
alcohol  is  developed  in  bread-making,  and 
in  many  other  of  the  ordinary  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  farm, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  plau  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  silo  as  tight  as 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  the  hired 
i  ian.  or  eve  i  bis  employer,  from  getting 
tight  through  a  bole  in  the  silo. 


Distillers’  Grains  and  Milk  Flavor 

Answering  the  innury  of  .T.  A.  IT.,  page 
7 •"().  dried  corn  distillers’  grains  will  not 
affect  the  flavor  of  milk  and  butter  when 
fed  in  any  quantity  that  a  cow  will  cat. 
There  have  been  any  number  of  winners 
of  first  and  second  prizes,  both  in  butter 
and  milk,  where  the  cows  were  fed  on  30 
per  cent,  protein  corn  distillers’  groins, 
The  fact  that  all  agricultural  colleges  use 
this  feed  shows  that  it  lias  no  objection¬ 
able  qualities.  In  all  of  our  12  years’ 
experience,  we  have  never  beard  of  a  ease 
where  there  was  any  complaint  whatso¬ 
ever  made  about  the  flavor  of  milk  being 
affected  by  these  grains. 

The  war  has  produced  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  farmer  in  that  it  has  caused 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  made  as  a  by-product  of 
industrial  alcohol.  Iii  live  years  this  feed 
lias  not  been  so  low  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  coming,  as  it  does,  when  all 
other  feeds  are  unusually  high,  such  as 
bran.  oats.  corn,  eotlouseed  meal,  etc.,  it 
will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
milk.  This  large  production  is  bound  to 
come  to  an  end,  as  already  the  Allies  are 
beginning  to  produce  sufficient  alcohol  of 
their  own.  and  the  present  low  prices  will 
not  continue  forever.  Distillers’  grains 
selling  at  four  and  five  dollars  under  the 
price  ol'  oornmeal  are  a  good  bargain  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  war  ceases  the 
price  of  feeds  is  bound  to  go  up.  because 
European  countries  are  badly  in  need  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle  foods.  Linseed  meal 
and  cake  are  selling  at  $80  per  ton  in 
Scandinavia  and  other  feeds  in  propor¬ 
tion.  FEEDER. 
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SEPARATOR 


Are  Noted 

for  their  Economical  production  of  finest 
Dairy  Products.  _  Information  cheerfully 
sent.  TVrtto 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bex  R,  Peterbero,  N.  H. 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
now.  Weil  mode,  easy  nimiiuv,  perfect. 
Bklmtrling  separator  for  Slu.l)!,.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  molting  heavy  or 
liglit  cream.  Bawl  is  a  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  pirtur*,  which  Illustrate* 
on r  large  <  xjmeil.y  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  lurft*  t»P  Small  write  tor 
handsom*  free  catalog.  Address:  * 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  | 
Box  40t*1i  Bntnliridjgc,  N.  Y.  I 


GllPrnSPV  Rill!  CfllvP9  Tt^gfatored.  Excel  lent  breed 

uuerrisey  ouu  oaivcs  UxK  i.rnni:M.0  lfiTnonths  old 

Pru-MS  reasonable.  SI1NNYBRU0K  FARM ,  Smitlilnwn,  NY 


Cowpox 

I  had  two  cows  in  my  herd  that  had 
cowpox.  Seeing  a  prescription  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  had  it  filled,  used  it  on  these 
two  cows.  One  had  just  freshened  be¬ 
fore  she  contracted  the  disease.  She  was 
giving  at  the  lime  five  gallons  of  milk  a 
day.  After  using  this  remedy  she  dried 
up  to  a  quart  a  day  and  the  flow  of  milk 
never  'returned.  Tier  udder  seems  to  be 
in  line  shape.  Cow  No.  2  freshening  when 
she  had  the  disease,  had  garget  in  two 
quarters.  Using  the  same  remedy  on  her 
dried  those  two  quarters  to  half  flow  of 
milk,  the  other  two  quarters  giving  full 
How  of  milk.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of 
high  protein  feed,  trying  to  bring  the 
flow  back.  Please  advise  me  what  causes 
this,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  full  flow  of  milk. 


ForSale  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  $00  up.  M.  J.  GRIMES  &  BR0..  Catawiss 


License  for  Selling  Cream 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  if  there  has  been  any  law  passed  to 
compel  farmers  to  give  license  to  soli 
cream  to  creameries  in  New  York  State? 

Clemons,  N,  Y.  u.  vr. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law  requiring 
farmers  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  cream 
to  creameries.  Possibly  your  correspon¬ 
dent  has  in  mind  Chapter  III  of  the  San¬ 
itary  Code,  which  requires  persons  selling 
milk  or  cream  at  retail  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  local  health  officer.  This  is  not 
a  license,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  it. 

LIN  SLY  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health. 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  in  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridalc  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are  sired  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  lines  back 
of  them  are  described  in  "Merklale  Jer¬ 
seys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AYEk  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
you  r  order  now  for  Holstein 
bcilct  rulves,  tin  oiioh ,  express 
I  pub!  In  lol#  of  litodeliver  in  Sep- 
Itombur,  October  and  Novem- 
p>or.  12  registered  lieifers,  si.',n 
Icneli.  1 1  registered hoifercalves, 
Hou  each,  Keghncrcd  bulls,  ti'i 
up.  2  earlomis  of  hlgl,  grade 
nailers,  tegi-tered  and  high 
gi  n 1 1 a  cowsmul  lie,  Uahire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  fully,  N.  Y. 


You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  applied 
but  if  it  was  a  solution  of  granular  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  often  prescribed  here, 


that  $50.00  buys  good  conformation  and  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction  in  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf  two 
months  old.  Sire  a  28-lh.  hull  with  a  30-lb  sire  and 
errand  sire.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiac  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
30-lb  and  over)  daughters  that  the  world  ha3 
produced— she  from  an  A.  R.  O.  Cow.  lO  fe¬ 
males  for  sale.  For  pedigree,  particulars  and 
markings,  write 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  ealves,  $25  and  up;  heifers,  850  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo..  Pittsburoli,  Pa. 


Sale-Two  (2)  V 

Registered  stock, 


mg  Jersey  Bulls 

L>  G.  FORRES,  Manhasset,  L  I, 


CHILDS 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Gow  Barn 

and  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation,  I  will  sell 
thirty  head  high  quality  Registered  Jersey  cows,  all 
regular  breeders,  and  tested  yearly  for  tuberculosis. 
Prices  low.  Write  or  conic  and  soo  them.  Charles 
G.  Foster,  P.  0  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Silage  Juice  as  Liquor 

Every  Fall  we  find  articles  or  notes  in 
the  daily  papers  stating  that  various 
hired  men.  and  sometimes  those  who  hire 
as  well,  have  been  getting  drunk  on  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  bottom  of  the 
silo.  These  items  are  repeated  year  after 
year,  hut  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
they  ctiu  he  true.  Upon  investigation, 
however,  we  find  that  there  are  really  au¬ 
thentic  reports  of  this  thing.  It  seems  to 
he  true  that  during  the  process  of  fer¬ 
menting,  a  quantity  of  alcohol  is  actually 
formed  in  silage  juice.  In  Bulletin  No. 
7i’>  from  the  Connecticut.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Esten  discusses  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  goes  on  in  the  silo.  He  found 
that  silage  juice  often  contains  about.  5 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  Apparently  at  one 
point  in  these  fernioulalions  nearly  all  of 
this  sugar  is  changed  into  alcohol.  This 
would  not  happen  rapidly  if  the  juice  was 
retained  in  the  corn,  in  the  silo,  where  the 
ail*  could  not  get  at  it.  The  fermentation 
of  the  juice  takes  place  about  as  in  the 
case  of  cider,  and  not  to  any  marked  de¬ 
gree  until  it  gets  out  of  the  silo  into  the 
air  The  total  alcohol  which  would  be 
possible  iu  the  juice  from  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  would  he  about  5  per  cent.,  or 
much  the  same  as  in  beer.  Most  people 
appear  to  he  able  to  drink  several  glasses 
of  beer  without  getting  drunk,  yet  some 
men  are  of  such  a  temperament  that  even 
a  small  amount  of  a  liquor  of  this 
strength  would  put  them  out  of  the  battle. 
There  is  a  report  from  a  man  who  con¬ 
ducts  a  cow-testing  association,  who 
states  that  he  has  actually  -seen  a  man 
completely  intoxicated  from  the  effects  of 
this  silage  juice.  This  man  was  caught 
near  a  wooden  silo  catching  the  juice  iu  a 
fruit  jar  as  it  ran  out  between  the  staves 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 


>KILFLY.k 


900  <!Xtra  Dncy.  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
u  eows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  (ill  nays.  They  are  heavy 
producers  amt  will  please  you.  Brice  *75  to 
*IS5  per  bead. 

100  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 

bred  to  good  registered  U.  F.  bulls.  Price  *65 
to  *75  per  head,  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  lor  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SDN,  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Fine  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

H.  J.  TEETZ  ■"  _ 


Keep  the  Flies  Away 
From  the  Cows 


Gloversville,  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRES 


50  Cows  Just  fresh,  the  kind  that  All  the 
pall,  cume  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

DO  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

IU  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

2o Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Deot.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bel I  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Aad  note  the.  increase  in  the  milk  production.  Cows  cannot 
give  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  when  their  energy  is 
drawn  upon  to  switch  Hies  from  their  backs.  Dairy  farmers 
know  this  and  have  striven  for  years  to  find  a  preparation 
that  would  keep  the  flies  away.  This  is  done  effectively 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


With  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 


Which  is  sold  only  in  gallon  cans.  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is 
the  one  ideal  preparation.  It  does  the  work;  will  not  gum 
the  hair  nor  harm  the  hide. 

SI  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us. 

Send  for  circular  which  tells  of  other  farm  uses  for  SO-BOS- 
SO  KILFLY  and  references  from  large  breeder  of  blooded 
cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Sale  1  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull 

born  Oct.  17,  1913.  Grandson  Lessnessock  Good 
Gift  .7368,  Scottish  Champion,  and  Auchenbrain 
lirown  Kate  4rh  27943,  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow  of 
the  world.  This  bull  hasten  direct  ancestors  in  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  and  his  breeding  makes  him  fit  for 
any  herd.  Also  3  young  Bulla  and  1  llcilcr  to  freshen  July  5. 
Retiring  from  c  Attic  business 

MARY  BUCKLEY  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  rE„EA^ 

Your  Time  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Routines  whoso  Dnm  tins  u  Record  and 
113.06  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  hut  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  [yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

Three  of  our  cows  have  yearly  official 
records  which  average  23158  lbs.  milk, 
1060  lbs.  butter.  Choice  bull  calues  for  sale 

Penshurst  Farm  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS- Ureed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
,uw  *  are  inn  most  expensive.  We  offer 

registered  sons  of  a  35  «J  lb.  sire.  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
81-5,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  nt  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CI.OYEKIIALK  PA  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortabl  e,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will givelife-longsalisfactionand  service. 

FRFF  Illustrated  Catalog 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff" faienlYFit! 

offer.  THE  GATES  IIOMESTEAO  IARM,  CliitteiKiiinp  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  B  $ 

King  Quality  Abbukoik.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wiisan,  N  Y 


*  describes  the  Harris  I-ine  of  Tabor- 

saving  ham  equipment.  Please  writofotil  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  50  Main  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


— The  beef  breed  for  the  Hast 

Ardson  Fa  nn,  A  ruumk.N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


that  is  absolutely  harmless  so  far  as  dry¬ 
ing  off  milk  secretion  is  ooTicerTlf’d.  It  is 
the  cow  pox  ami  not  the  remedy  that 
causes  the  shrink  in  milk  and  also  the 
attacks  of  garget.  The  full  flow  of  milk 
will  not  be  likely  to  return  before  a  sec¬ 
ond  calving,  but  keep  on  milking  two  or 
three  times  a  day  almost  up  to  the  calv¬ 
ing  time.  Cows  often  dry  off  altogether 
from  co W pox,  or  have  such  severe  garget 
on  that  account  that  the  udder  is  per¬ 
manently  ruined  for  dairying.  A.  s.  A. 


per  acre,  and  will  raise  good  barley, 
buckwheat  and  good  corn  for  silage, 
flood  farm  help  is  scarce  and  wages  high, 
$"0  to  $40  per  month.  Alillc  $1.25  per 
hundred.  All  Holstein  cows,  the  milk 
tests  3.7  butterfaf,  and  at  the  prices  of 
feed  and  help  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cows,  only  what  you  can  put  back  on  the 
land,  o.  13.  x. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

May  31.  Oats  55c:  corn  on  cob  85c; 
corn,  shelled,  80c;  wheat  $1.12:  bran 
$1.40  per  100:  other  feeds  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  quotations.  Milk  shipped  to 
Reading  or  Philadelphia  $1.85  to  $1.95 
per  hundred  ;  tnilk  to  local  creameries  3G 
to  38c,  test.  3.80.  No  beef  fed  nearby 
but  pork  at  present  brines  10-t£  to  11  tic 
from  100-250  lbs. ;  over  250  lbs.  91/jC  to 
10c.  Butter  39c.  G.  ir'  k. 

Mertztown,  Pa. 

May  30.  April  milk  $1.25  to  $1.30 
per  ewt, :  cream.  Elgin  price,  per  lb. 
fat;  cheese  15 to  16%c.  Pastures  are 
generally  good  as  we  have  had  plenty  of 
rain.  The  hay  prospects  are  fair.  Al¬ 
falfa  winter-killed  some.  Clover  gener¬ 
ally  good.  Corn  planting  is  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  rain.  Small  grain  is 
backward.  s.  w.  M. 

Plymouth,  Wjs. 

Local  prices  for  milk  at  creamery  are 
3Vo  per  lb.  butterfat.  Milk  $1.00  per 
100  lbs.  testing  4-%  per  cent.  Season 
late.  April  Cold  and  wet.  May  dry  and 
eotd  until  past  week  very  warm.  Early 
planted  corn  looking  well.  Still  some 
Pi  plant.  Oats  and  wheat  not  looking 
well  generally.  Meadows  doing  nicely. 
Frost  here  May  It*.  We  are  30  miles 
sniirh  of  Indianapolis  and  the  bill  lands 
here  are  better  adapted  to  fruit  than 
general  farming,  peaches  in  particular 
which  are  a  fair  crop.  Tomatoes  and 
sweet  corn  are  grown  on  both  hill  and 
bottom  land  for  Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 
at  $9  per  ton  delivered.  E.  B. 

Martinsville,  Ind. 

Tins  is  a  poor  dairy  seetiou.  Cows 
are  worth  from  $35  to  $90.  according  to 
quality.  Borden  prices  for  May  3.3  per 
cent,  milk  $1.05;  .Tune  99c;  July  $1.25; 
Aug.  $1.41;  Sept.  $1.50.  For  3.5  test. 
May  $1,11;  5%  milk  for  May  $1.56. 
Most  farmers  buy  their  butter  and  it 
costs  around  48c  per  lb.  Not  much  fruit 
sold.  Good  pears  in  Fall  $1  per  bu. ; 
apples  from  50c  up  to  75c,  according  to 
demand  and  supply.  No  gardening  crops 
sold.  Yearlings,  heifers,  $15  to  $20; 
dry  two-year-olds  $20  to  $35.  Potatoes, 
none  to  be  had,  price  about  $1.25  per  bu. 
Feed  costs  about  $33  on  the  average. 
8ugar  10c :  flour  $7  to  about  $S.  Chick¬ 
en  wire  $5.50  for  150  lineal  feet,  3  ft. 
high.  Farm  help,  not  much  to  he  had, 
good  men  $30  and  upwards  per  month. 
Farmers  are  working  extremely  hard  and 
using  machinery  as  much  as  possible  to 
help  out.  Farmers  are  not  receiving 
enough  for  milk;  high  cost  of  feed  and 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  city  inspec¬ 
tion  greatly  increase  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  milk.  Bairyinen  and 
the  man  who  owns  an  automobile  seem 
to  be  the  special  objects  of  attention  by 
law  makers.  The  laws  are  bad  enough 
but  a  vicious  enforcement  of  them  is 
worse.  Fool  game  laws  are  a  burden, 
but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
influence  to  avert  them  so  far  as  these 
things  are  concerned.  J.  a.  m. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Some  corn  is  up  and  looks  good ; 
others  have  to  replant  and  some  are  not 
done  planting;  small  grain,  such  as  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  look  well ;  no  wheat  or  rye 
to  speak  of.  Milk  is  sold  to  the  cheese 
factory  and  brings  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  a 
hundred  pounds,  the  majority  haul  cream 
to  factory ;  26c  for  fat  test.  f.  b. 

Pearl  City,  Ill. 

Corn  about  all  planted  but  not  doing 
well,  too  cool  and  too  much  rain.  The 
lands  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  bot¬ 
toms  are  all  inundated.  That  is  all  por¬ 
tions  subject  to  overflow  and  that,  is 
where  most  of  the  corn  is  raised  in  fav¬ 
orable  years.  Oats  and  wheat  not  very 
good  and  not  much  sown  of  either.  A 
great  portion  of  wheat  was  winter-killed. 
Milk  sells  for  6c  per  qt.  Eggs  ISe,  but¬ 
ter  25c  per  lb.  This  is  a  great  fruit 
county,  especially  apples.  Crop  not  so 
large  as  last  year.  W.  Twigs  .scarce,  not 
so  many  Jonathan  as  last  year  and  not 
as  many  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  as  at  lirst 
anticipated.  w.  s.  w. 

Hamburg,  Ill. 

May  29.  Corn  planting  is  very  late; 
about  10 v.  not  planted;  50%  not  up, 
and  not  more  than  40%  up.  Am  afraid 
there  will  not  he  a  good  stand,  (tats,  al¬ 
though  late,  are  gaining  very  fast. 
Peaches  a  failure.  Apples,  fair  crop. 
Much  dissatisfaction  with  the  wholesale 
milk  trade,  price  $1.70  for  April  and 
May,  four  per  cent.  milk.  j.  e.  i>. 

Bellaire,  O. 


IS  THE  reliable;  method 

FOR  PREVENTING 


Your  barn  may 

BURN  as  the  result  of 
spontaneous  combustion. 

When  a  barn  burns  other  property  is 
Io.<t  or  damaged — profits  wiped  out. 

You  can  prevent  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  by  installing — 

fl’if  99 


AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  cai<  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


They  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  fresh  air 
—cure  hay  quickly — operate  efficiently 
under  atl  weather  conditions.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  install — coA  nothing  to  maintain 
and  are  the  be  A  “SAFETY  FIRST”  device  for 
hay  bams.  Send  for  FREE  circular  that 
tells  of  ALL  their  advantages  and  install 
NOW  before  you  cut  your  hay. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  »:•  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


Dorothy's  Xiililr-  Fern,  I’ronkWood  Farm 

BacryviUe.  X.  T.  . . 

Oxford  Ilitwlsli  Colt  Farm.  Bristol,  H.  1.. 
Jennie  You’ll  Do,  Brookwood  Farm,  Barry- 

vlllr,  \.  Y . 

You’ll  Do’s  Pretty  Pet,  Brookwood  Farm, 

Barryvillo,  X.  Y . 

Boutilliere's  Oxford  Girl,  Colt  Farm,  Bris- 

tot.  B.  I.  . . . . . . 

You'll  Do's  Harriet,  While  Horse  Farms, 

Paoli,  Pa . 

Oxford's  Pansy  Dear,  White  Horse  Farms. 

Paoli.  Pa.  . . . 

Ton'll  Do's  Benefit,  Colt  Farm.  Bristol. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


Natritia  l >m.iry  I’Vrd,  NuirUi*  Bora**  Kcr:l,  Blue  Boar  Hog 
feed  and  CuInmHa  Scratch  Fated  arc  tilth  pioudn  concert, 
traud  feed*  which  contain  moat  nonrlihmcni  per  dollar  In- 
Tented.  Small  •ample  ha*,  free.  Mention  dealer'*  name. 
Write  for  low  prlcce  on  mixed  earload  lot#  of  feed. 

Ferger  Grain  <;,>.  1140  llophlua,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Gulden  Plum’s  Ylnla,  K.  T.  Bedford. 

Greens  Farms,  Conn.  . . 

Ton'll  Du's  Pretty  Hose,  White  Hoist 

Farms.  Paoli,  Pa . 

Gamboge’s  Ixia.  Colt  Farm.  Bristol.  K.  I. 
Oxford's  Maggie  Cannot!,  Lynnwood1  Farms. 

Ogontz,  Pn . . 

You'll  Do's  Magdalene,  Lvumvond  Farms, 

Ogoutz,  Pa . 

You'll  DoV  Brown  Beauty,  C.  1,  Hudson. 

S.wwsel,  X.  Y . 

Viola's  Golden  I’aus.v,  Colt  Farm,  Bristol, 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion*  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KEESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DTP  No.  1  Is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  h.v  AH  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


Pays  1  h  e 
llYPPll  Freight  & 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  f  Ul.ttOU  CtiaiupUjn 
<'A  KNOT  (tiSlititi)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.,  For 
Percheronx.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forent.  Prices  right.  Terms  tosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Mlddl-tii'Id.  Ohio  li.  U.  Station, 
L.-.xt  Orwell,  O.  on  Form*.  K.  R. 


DETROIT,  MICH, 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Holstein  BreeJers  Meet 

At  the  Holstein-Friesinu  meeting.  June 
7.  at  Detroit.  Secretary  Houghton's  re¬ 
port  showed  the  largest  annual  business 
yet  transacted.  The  membership  acces¬ 
sion  during  the  year  was  1,260,  making 
the  total  now  8.885.  The  year’s  regis¬ 
trations  numbered  72.665,  and  there  were 
68.766  transfers.  Total  income  was 
$216,099.41,  and  balance  after  paying  all 
expenses,  $119,314.84. 

President  Aitken  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  the  true  type  of 
the  breed  as  shown  by  the  scale  of  points 
as  otherwise  production,  size,  vigor,  hard¬ 
iness  and  constitution  of  the  breed  might 
deteriorate  rapidly.  lie  recommended 
that  census  of  the  ownership  of  all  the 
registered  Holstein-Friesiau  cattle  in 
America  be  made  during  the  coming  year, 
and  that,  as  a  means  of  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holstein  cow,  the  State 
and  local  Holstein  associations  be  close¬ 
ly  affiliated  with  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  and  an  appropriation  made  to  cover 
this  purpose,  part  of  which  should  Vie  de¬ 
voted  to  the  expense  of  a  corps  of  speak¬ 
ers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  minor 
organizations. 

As  to  the  Advanced  Register,  Mr. 
Aitken  stated  that  a  Holstein  cow,  to 
exceed  a  record  in  all  classes  today,  must 
produce  a  yield  of  butterfat  which  is  in 
startling  comparison  with  former  records. 
Today  a  mature  cow,  to  be  a  champion, 
must  produce  more  than  44.42  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days  and  more  than 
1.506  pounds  in  a  year.  A  two-year-old 
cow  must  produce  more  than  31.4  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days  and  1,200  pounds 
in  a  year  to  he  a  champion.  He  stated 
that  entries  in  the  Advanced  Registry 
for  the  year  exceeded  12,000. 

He  suggested  that  a  corps  of  supervis¬ 
ors  for  Advanced  Registry  tests  should  be 
provided  by  the  Association  itself,  instead 
of  relying  upon  those  furnished  by  State 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He 
also  recommended  that  the  work  of  (he 
State  Cow  Testing  Associations  he  taken 
cognizance  of  and  made  a  part  of  the 
present  Advanced  Registry  system. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry,  Mr.  M.  II.  Gardner, 
Delav.in.  Wis.,  showed  12,882  cows  under 
Dsl,  during  the  year,  for  milk  and  butter 
y  elds,  averaging  408  pounds  of  milk  and 
14.40  pounds  of  butterfat  in  seven  days. 
Tiir  largest  butter  record  of  the  year 
was  that  of  a  cow  owned  in  New  York 
State,  named  Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Anggie, 
with  a  yield  of  35.53  pounds  butterfat  in 
seven  days.  The  largest  record  for  one 
year  was  made  by  a  cow  owned  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  named  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby. 
the  yield  being  a  world’s  Tocord  for  all 
breeds  of  1,205.09  pounds  butterfat. 
Prize  money  to  the  amount  of  $15,000 
was  awarded. 


Our  barns  are  (filed  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


ShetlandPoni 

herd  in  )rfgg<-'et  Shetland  ProUuilug  County  in  U.  S.  $5U  to  |J50. 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trioe,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


SIIEL1HIN  FARM  KEG1STEKEI)  DCROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hoars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  15.  I!A  RNES,  Ox  ford,  N.Y. 


nKDHJRKKD  Dll  ROC— Jersey  pigs, $5.  CHAMPION 
r  COlllE  PUPS  -S3.  *1.  BARRON-YOUNG  8  WEEK  LEGHORN 
PULLETS,  Hue.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  ild. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.  q|iert“^ 

in  (lie  Fast  for  registered  stock  of  aJI  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Frit:  front  disease. 

C.  M.  PALIIEK,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit.  VVKSTVI1CW  STOCK  FAI1M.K. 
F.  D.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  fat.  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months  Sired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You 
cannot  buy  bigger  or  better  ones.  8eud  for  list. 

Ut  C.  &  If.  It.  llarpenUing.Box  15,  Duuilee,  N.Y. 


PFfllRRFFIl  C  WHITE  AND  0.  I.  c.  SWINE,  Brood  sows, 
rcLMUllLLU  service  boars  ami  pigs.  Keg.  Free. 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  Jnlm  L.  Van  Hum.  Pioo  ,  Troy.  Pa 


Service  boars 
and  gilts  bred 

STONE  RIDGE,  N  T 


RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  Okp 

REGISTERED  vHu 

to  sou  of  “  %VflU wood  Pvince 


Purebred  Berkshires  sexe$7: 

Feeders  cheaper.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y 


O.  I.C.  April  Pigs  ”j|~ ,“i & 

ver  stock,  prolific,  strain.  Reasonable  prices  with 
pedigrees.  S.  A.  BREWSTER.  Jr.,  North  Chester.  Mass. 


Gilts  to  Farrow  in  August^  ,, 

ling  boars,  and  M arch,  and  April  pigs  ready  to 

.J.  K.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  < 


from  March  and  April  litters.  Bred  sows  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  farrow,  from  healthy  stock 
bred  for  size,  early  maturity  and  large  litters. 

N.Y.C  R.R.FARM  Nu.  l.L.J.  Mannina. Mijr  WestBerceti.N  Y. 


/"Tl _ t  _  — Tbo  New  York  Farmers' 

I  iMPSllirGS  hpS'  have  sonl0  very 

VJUCOim  n;ce  y0Ung  g,nts  V0!M]y  t0 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


>  T  7c*-Boii-s,  Ci Hs,  pigs  and 

■  brood  sows.  Registration 

J.  1).  Shelinidine  &  Sons,  Lorraine,  N.  V. 


Of  CAITTMC  50  okoice  March  and 
•  1.  L.O  W  Ii\L  April  pigs,  pairs  anil 

trios  nn  a  k  i  n.  at 
Farmers  prices.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  farm,  Monroe. Mich. 


Z,  Tng-ersoll 
Stratford.  Conn. 


Rpffieiprpfl  ft  I  fl  V  6  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large, 
negisiereau.l.  U.  S  healthy,  prolific  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander,  Harriman,  N.Y, 


30  ChesterWhiiePigs 


10  Weeks  old.  a  I  Hu  tn  n\  IS  W..  k'- 

l  i-llil.V  fur  servii.'i'  aims  pjjA  V,  *  ’  S 

fur  breeding,  4  Jersey 

IPftk  for  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept  R.  Eureka  Slock  firm,  Wc>i  Chester,  Pram 


-The  intelligent  kind  Wide 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grave  City,  Pa 


COLLIE  PUPS 


FOR  SALE.  Prices  reasonable 

LOW.  BENJAMIN,  Chester,  N.  Y 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 


A  Bargain  n*EKKui$TEiii: d  Chester  White  Boat 

coming  2  years  old. 

Silt  BOLD  BROS.,  B.  0.  No,  I,  Middletown,  N.Y 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

sired  by  sou  of  Champion  Soudan  Swiveller.  One 
litter  sued  by  York  Master  Key.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  FRANK  M£AU,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


MULE-FOOT  PIGS 


For  Sale-Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  tn  blood  of  May  Rose,  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pitieburst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 
Sunuyside  Stock  Farm  -  KiegelsviUe,  I’a. 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

\V.  H.  DOW  &  SON 


Champion  blood 
Whelped  April  2 

Middlehury,  Vt 


mre  bred.  2  mouths  old.  SB. 

ART  -  Beacon,  N.  Y 


Milk  Notes 

Wo  are  milking  30  cows,  liave  330 
acres  of  land.  It  could  all  he  plowed  but 
about  60  acres,  not  very  stony.  I  came 
here  from  the  West,  from  Springfield.  Ill., 
where  corn,  hogs  and  eat  tie  are  the  main 
crops  and  land  is  from  $150  to  $200  per 
acre.  Here  land  sells  from  $12.50  to 
$100  per  acre,  and  it  will  produce  10  to 
15  tons  of  cabbage,  35  to  50  bu.  of  oats 


TIIIIIC  D  AM©-('h.oioe  lot  ready  for  service. 

I  U 111 W  If  AMd  Also  M  n  Is.  toot  llogs. 

—i  'Write  for  literntureandprices 

to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pres.  A.T  S.  B.  Assu  Scottsville  N  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  oLaHty^nt 

reasonable  prices.  Niauara  Stack  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  V. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  aro  roughly  divided  Into  four  classes  of  substaneftfl  - protein,  or  Icon  most  or  muscle  makers;  carbohydrates, 
which  nte  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  being  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  enrlw'hydraios  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balam-ed  ration  fe  to  combine  the  two  ctnesoe  of  food  bo  that  there  will  be 
the  least  was  to  and  still  giv«  the  animat  what  it  needs.  The  "  nutritive  n»tiok*  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fut.  One  part  of  protein  to  throe  of  the  other  would  be  a  "  narrow”  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
"  wide  '  ratio. 

The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible  j 
Fro  to  in  Cnrbn. 

Feeding  8tu(T 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Garbo. 

Corn  Fodder,  green 

•  20.7 

.6 

1.0 

ami  Fat 
12.  H 
87.H 

Dimmed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

80.2 

and  Fat 

47.6 

Corn  Fodder,  cured 

67.6 

1.6 

2.6 

Hominy  Chon 
Buckwheat  Middling:! 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

Mixed  Hny 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

61.2 

Red  Clover 

81.7 

3.5 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

Timothy 

86.8 

2*fi 

2.8 

46.9 

Gluten  Moul 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

66.2 

Alfnlfn  Hay 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

9H.8 

bJ 

21.3 

59.3 

Corn  Meal 

86.0 

8.8 

6.7 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

66.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

Wheat.  Bran 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

Rye 

91.8 

1.9 

9.6 

72.1 

Cottonseed  Meal 

98.0 

10.2 

87.6 

43.0 

Feeding  Value  of  Pumpkins 

Will  you  give  the  feeding  value  of 
pumpkins?  That  is,  what  are  they  worth 
per  ton  to  feed  Logs  or  cattle?  M.  E.  l. 

Center  llelpre.  O. 

According  to  the  last  edition  of  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.”  by  Henry  and  Morrison, 
2.5  tons  pumpkins,  seeds  and  all,  are 
equal  to  one  ton  of  corn  silage  for  dairy 
cows.  The  value  of  pumpkins  per  ton 
could  then  be  set  by  local  values  placed 
on  corn  silage.  This  price  usually  ranges 
from  .$2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  making  pump¬ 
kins  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton.  They 
have  been  fed  more  successfully  to  hogs 
raw  than  cooked,  Seeds  should  not  lie 
removed,  since  they  are  rich  in  nutriment 
and  should  not  he  wasted.  H.  F.  J. 

Grain  With  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  heifer  weighing  a  little  less  than 
700  lbs. ;  gives  about.  12  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  I  am  feeding  Alfalfa  hay  and  union 
feed,  t  do  not  like  the  taste  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  It  seems  a  little  hitter.  Would  you 
give  me  a  good  grain  ration?  Is  it:  good 
to  feed  all  Alfalfa  hay?  c.  it. 

New  York. 

A  very  satisfactory  ration  for  your  cow 
would  he  12  to  15  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay 
daily  together  with  one  pound  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture  for  each  two  quarts 
of  milk :  2  parts  cornraenl  or  hominy 

feed,  2  parts  wheat  bran.  1  part  wheat 
middlings,  *4  part  linseed  oil  meal,  1  per 
cent.  salt.  EC-  F.  J. 

Feeding  Calf  and  Hogs ;  Roup 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
for  a  four-months-old  heifer  calf?  I  am 
feeding  about  two  quarts  of  middlings  and 
14  quarts  of  water  a  day.  It  is  getting 
all  the  rowon  it  will  eat.  2.  I  have  a  pig 
also  which  is  getting  2%  quarts  of  mid¬ 
dlings  anti  4 *4  quarts  of  milk,  and  six 
quarts  of  water  a  da.v.  The  pig  is  514 
months  old  and  weighs  about  .100  pounds. 
We  expect  to  butcher  it  for  our  own  use 
next  ]>ceember.  l’lense  improve  this  ra¬ 
tion.  3.  Some  of  our  hens  have  been 
troubled  with  a  disease  which  showed  in  a 
swelling  round  the  eye  and  weakness. 

Vermont.  n.  d. 

1.  An  excellent  grain  ration  for  your 
calf  could  he  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal.  ground  oats  and  bran.  Feed 
what  the  calf  will  clean  up  readily  twice 
a  day.  feeding  it  dry.  Never  leave  any  in 
the  feed  box  if  calf  does  not  clean  it  up 
soon  after  feeding. 

2.  Since  you  expect  to  keep  your  pig 
until  next  December,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  you  could  pasture  him  on 
some  clover  this  Summer,  supplementing 
this  with  the  feed  you  are  now  giviug, 
what  he  will  clean  up.  In  the  late  Fall 
give  him  some  whole  corn  or  add  some 
cornmeal  to  your  present  ration  to  get 
him  in  a  fat  condition  for  slaughtering. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  your  bens  are 
troubled  with  roup.  If  you  get  them  out 
in  the  sun  on  some  of  the  warm  days  they 
should  recover.  The  damp  weather  lias 
been  very  conducive  to  this  disease. 

H.  F.  J. 

Summer  Ration 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  for  a 
Jersey  cow  just  purchased;  weight  (esti¬ 
mated)  750  pounds;  comes  in  about  Au¬ 
gust  1st.  Cow  gives  only  2  to  3  quarts 
milk  a  day;  milk  is  extremely  rich,  almost 
like  cream.  After  skimming  it  will  “get" 
a  little  more  cream.  The  milk  has  been 
slightly  ropy,  with  a  strong  taste, 
although  these  faults  are  diminishing.  It 
is  not  possible  to  get  any  beet  pulp ;  could 
you  suggest  something  to  supply  the  nec¬ 
essary  succulence?  F.  A.  A. 

New  .Jersey. 

We  have  to  depend  on  silage,  roots  and 
beet  pulp  for  succulence  in  our  Winter 
rations.  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  get 
this  sueeujeuce  unless  you  can  send  to 
some  dealer  not  in  your  vicinity  and  get 
some  dried  beet  pulp.  1  note  your  cow  is 
to  freshen  in  August.  If  you  are  to  put 
her  out  to  pasture  soon  you  will  need  to 
feed  little  or  no  grain  until  after  freshen¬ 
ing.  For  the  present,  feed  her  what  hay 
she  will  clean  up.  Since  this  hay  is  low 
in  protein  your  grain  ration,  in  order  to 
balance,  will  have  to  he  made  up  of  our 
high  protein  feeds,  cottonseed  meal  and 
distillers’  grains.  Mix  these  at  rate  of 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal  to  one  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  and  feed  two  to  three 
pounds  daily.  If  you  have  to  keep  the 


cow  in  all  Summer  .and  feed  her  on  hay, 
should  change  grain  ration  after  she  dries 
off  to  one  part  gluten  feed,  one  part  bran, 
one  part  cornmeal.  Feed  very  little  of 
this  immediately  after  cow  dries  oft,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  amount  to  three  to 
five  pounds  daily  until  she  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  calving.  After  calving,  proba¬ 
bly  a  more  desirable  ration  could  be 
worked  out,  as  I  imagine  you  will  have 
different  roughage  on  hand  to  feed. 

u.  F.  J. 

Ration  With  Limited  Pasture 

My  cow,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire,  2V> 
years  old,  came  fresh  last  October.  Will 
you  give  me  a  ration  for  her?  I  have  to 
buy  all  my  feed,  and  will  have  but  little 
pasture  for  her  this  Summer.  She  is  in 
good  condition  at  present.  m.  C.  o’l. 

New  York. 

The  kind  of  grain  to  feed  your  cow  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  hay  you 
have  to  feed.  Quite  a  different  ration 
would  he  necessary  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  from  that  with  mixed  or  Timothy 
hay.  Assuming  that  the  hay  is  mixed, 
your  grain  will  have  to  he  two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  one  part  distillers' 
grains  to  balance  the  ration.  Some  dried 
beet  pulp  would  he  very  desirable  to  feed 
if  you  have  no  silage  or  roots.  For  the 
Summer  what  pasture  you  have  will  sup¬ 
ply  this  succulence.  Iu  the  Fall  if  you 
have  to  buy  hay,  buy  some  Alfalfa  and 
then  by  feeding  beet  pulp  you  could  fix 
up  a  very  palatable  graiu  ration. 

it.  f.  j. 

Thin  Cows;  Cattle  Lice  ;  Depraved 
Appetite 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  rather  thin  cows?  For  rough- 
age  I  am  feeding  cornstalks  and  bean 
fodder.  2.  What  is  the  best  wash  for  lice 
on  eows?  Two  of  my  cows  are  losing  the 
hair  around  head  ami  necks  and  base  of 
tail,  hut  I  cannot  see  any  lice.  3.  Why 
do  my  cows  cat  the  dirty  bedding  from 
horse  stable  and  sometimes  clear  horse 
manure?  "  o.  c.  E. 

1.  If  your  eows  are  milking  you  must 
feed  a  high  protein  grain  ration  since 
your  roughage  is  very  poor  and  very  low 
in  protein.  Try  a  ration  made  up  of; 
Three  parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
linseed  oil  meal,  one  part,  dried  distillers’ 
grains  (Ajax  Hakes).  Feed  this  grain 
at  rate  of  one  pound  to  3(4  pounds  of 
milk.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you 
to  feed  some  dried  beet  pulp,  feeding  two 
to  four  pounds  daily.  Soak  the  beet  pulp 
in  warm  water  and  feed  wet.  One  pound 
of  dried  pulp  will  take  up  about  three 
pounds  of  water. 

2.  As  to  the  best  remedy  for  cattle  lice, 
that  is  an  undecided  question.  Sine* 
these  lice  disappear  when  the  cows  are 
put  out  on  grass  the  best  tiling  to  do 
now  is  to  make  a  strong  soapsuds  and 
scrub  infested  parts  with  it,  applying  it 
with  a  brush. 

3.  The  longing  of  your  cows  for  some 
succulent  or  juicy  food  probably  causes 
them  to  eat  the  horse  manure  and  bed¬ 
ding  when  they  can  get  at  it.  Soaked 
beet  pulp  will  probably  remedy  this. 

H.  F.  J. 

Grain  and  Silage 

Will  yon  give  me  formula  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  from  the  following:  Bran, 
wheat  or  flour  middlings,  oil  meal,  corn¬ 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  hominy,  gluten  and 
oats;  can  get  Boston  mixed  feed  and 
commercial  feed.  I  have  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  COWS ;  feeding  two  bushels  of  sil¬ 
age  and  good  clover  hay,  but  do  not 
seem  to  get  my  graiu  feed  balanced  just 
right.  E.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

I  note  that  you  are  feeding  two  bush¬ 
els  of  silage.  I  put  this  at  40  pounds. 
The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  silage  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  variety  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  silage,  and  as  to  whether 
the  measure  is  down,  or  the  silage  is  just 
thrown  into  it.  loosely.  Figuring  it  at 
40  pounds  and  the  clover  hay  at  10 
pounds,  it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  very 
satisfactory  grain  ration.  Two  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  two  pounds  of 
dried  distillers’  grains,  mixed  together, 
come  the  nearest  to  it.  By  figuring  the 
silage  at  30  pounds,  however,  which  may 
after  all  he  nearer  the  amount  you  are 
feeding,  the  following  grain  ration  is 
balanced  from  feeds  mentioned.  This 
grain  ration  is  for  use  then  with  30 
pounds  silage  and  ten  pounds  clover  liay: 

One  part  cottonseed  meal;  one  part  oil 
meal;  one  part  gluten  feed;  one  part 
middlings;  two  parts  bran;  one  per  cent, 
salt. 

Feed  at  rate  of  one  pound  grain  to 
four  pounds  milk.  H.  F.  J. 


What  a 


Cream  Separator 

SAVES 

Over  any  other  Separator 
or  Creaming  System 

QUANTITY  of  cream  that  no  other  separator  will  recover  com¬ 
pletely,  particularly  under  the  harder  conditions  of  every  dajr  use. 

QUALITY  of  cream  as  evidenced  by  De  Laval  butter  always 
scoring  highest  in  every  important  contest. 

LABOR  in  every  way  over  any  gravity  system,  and  also  over 
any  other  separator,  by  turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier  to 
clean  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

TIME  by  hours  over  any  gravity  system,  and  as  well  over  any 
other  separator  by  reason  of  greater  capacity  and  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  save  labor. 

COST  since  while  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  may  cost  a  little 
more  than  a  poor  one  to  begin  with  it  will  last  from  ten  to  twenty 

years,  while  other  separators  wear  out  and 
need  to  bercplaced  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT  in  more  and  better  cream,  with 
less  labor  and  effort,  every  time  milk  is 
Pap  put  through  the  machine,  twice  a  day,  or 
7J0  limes  a  year  for  every  year  the  sep- 
arator  lasts. 

\'VKj\  _  SATISFACTION, 


_ which  is  no  small  con- 

i  _ 111  (lu  jillsicleratioii,  and  can  only 

/  rrSailK  My  ctJme  toim  knowingyou 

M  i  |j  I  have  the  best  separator, 

J  EASILY  PROVEN- 

■  wl  I  vrlHl  ll  ble  of  easy  demonstra- 

tion  and  pre jpf  ic 5  any 

tirely  satisfied. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


A  BS0RB1NE 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

L  J  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 

If  It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
^05*  each  bottle  tells  how.  #2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dealers  or  deliveied.  Liberal  (rial  bottle  for  l()c  stamps. 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lighten 

by  using  Mica  Axle  Grease. 

It  gives  the  spindle  a  bright 
smooth  surface  and  cuts  out 
friction. 


USE 


Mtflt 

AXLE  GREASE 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Standard  OilCb^NY 

PrinoiyAl  Offlaoa 
Newark., Burr-slo.  Air-any.  Boawat. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  June  9,  1916. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  vvlmt  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what,  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


milk. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  April,  make  no  quotation  on 
milk  lower  than  M.M  per  cent,  fat-  The 
schedule  below,  per  100  pounds,  is  for 
points  in  the  lOO-mile  shipping  limit. 
Outside  points  receive  an  agreed  amount 
less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  4.‘!  on  methods 
are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from 
this  schedule. 


?>.?>% 

8.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April 

.$1.50 

$1 .50 

$1.71 

$1  .SO 

$2.01 

May  . .  •  - 

.  1.25 

l.::  l 

1.40 

1.01 

1.70 

June  . . . . 

.  1.09 

1.15 

1 .30 

1.45 

1 .00 

July 

.  1.85 

1.41 

1.50 

1.71 

1.S0 

August  .  . 

.  1.51 

1 .57 

1.72 

1.S7 

2.02 

September 

.  1.(50 

1.(50 

LSI 

1.90 

2.11 

ltr'tTjcu. 

Arrivals  for  the  week  have  been  too 
large  for  current  needs,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  cut  of  one-half  to  one  cent  on  con¬ 
siderable  medium  to  good  stock  to  clear  it 
Up.  Hovers  took  hold  quite  readily  at  the 
decline.  City  made  and  packing  stock  are 
also  lower. 


Creamery  fancy  lb .  31t$to  32 

Good  vo  Choice  . .  29  to  31 

Lower  <1  notes .  24  to  27 

Dairy,  beet .  29  to  30 

Common  to  Good .  25  to  28 

City  made .  22  to  24 

Packing  Stock . . . .  20  (9  23 

Process . . . . .  2fi  <9  2S!4 


ICIgln,  111.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

CH  IOCS  1C. 

Market  dull,  with  some  business  at  low¬ 
er  prices — one  to  two  cents  decline,  both 
here  and  at  interior  points.  At  up-State 
markets  prices  are  now  three-fourths  to 
one  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  date  for 
two  years.and  about  on  a  level  witli  three 
years  ago. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  1&  to  16V« 

Good  to  choice .  13V4®  14Hj 

Lower  grades .  12  to  13 

Daisies,  best .  15*2®  1C 

Young  Americas .  lR!^<a  17 

BktmS.  1 1 fist, . . . ,  •••,  12  to  13 

Fair  to  good  . . . .  ®  to  11 


HIGGS 

Thoroughly  sound  eggs  have  sold  on 
practically  the  same  basis  as  the  previous 
week.  Considerable  falling  off  in  quality 
is  noted,  owing  to  cureless  gathering  or 
too  long  holding,  mainly.  In  farm  flocks 
where  the  hens  lay  all  over  the  place, 
some  nests  are  not  found  for  several  days 
or  are  not  looked  after  because  hat'd  to 
get  at  perhaps  covered  by  broody  hens. 
A  large  hen,  determined  both  to  sit  and 
set  -sticking  to  the  nest  as  though  glued 
fast,  (illicitly  damages  a  fertile  egg.  The 
National  and  many  State  health  authori¬ 
ties  are  beginning  a  rather  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  with  regard  to  eggs  unfit  for 
food.  Fines  may  fall  upon  the  dealers  at 
first,  but  the  producers  will  be  the  event¬ 
ual  losers,  as  well  as  being  discriminated 
against  by  receivers.  Those  who  soonest, 
start  being  critically  careful  about  their 
egg  shipments  will  profit  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  such  care  brings. 


W bite,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 27  (9  28J3 

Medium  to  good . . . 23  to  2(1 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  to  27(s 

Common  to  good .  20  to  25 

Duck  Kggs  .  28  to  29 


LI  VK  POULTRY 

Broilers  lower,  except  for  best. 

Fi 

invls 

in  some  surplus,  milling  mainly  from  20 

to  22  cents  for  desirable  stock. 

Broilers.  Ib . . 

2(1 

to 

32 

Ducks,  lb . 

14 

to 

16 

H|>riug  Ducklings . 

22 

to 

23 

Fowls  . . . 

20 

w 

23 

Roosters  . . 

12 

to 

13 

Geese . . . 

12 

to 

13 

DKKSSKD  POULTRY. 

In  fresh-killed  the  market 

is 

fairly 

strong  on  choice  fowls  and  broilers. 
Young  ducks  a  trifle  lower,  medium  and 
lower  grades  of  all  classes  going  very 
slowly. 


Turkeys,  common  to  good .  27  to  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb ........ 40  ®  45 

ltrollcrs.  common  to  good  . 30  to  3t> 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  75  to  1  00 

Roasters  . 28  to  29 

Fowls  .  .  . IS  to  23 

Ducks,  Spring . .  18  to  20 

Squabs.  uoz. . .  1  25  to  4  60 

VARIOUS  MKATS. 

Calves . 14  to  19 

Lambs . 19  to  21 

Mutton  .  13  to  It! 

LI  VK  STOCK. 

Steers  and  all  beef  stock  sold  a  trifle 
lower.  Calves  dull.  Sheep  and  lambs 
scarce. 

Native  Steers .  9  00  toll)  80 

Hulls .  HOO  to  9  00 

Cows  . .  4  00  6s  7  60 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb  .  10  Ou  to!2  5U 

Culls  . .  8  00  to  7  0(1 

Bheep.  100  lbs .  0  00  to  7  00 

Lambs  . 1010  to  12  50 

Hogs . .  0  00  to  10  00 


WOOL. 

Mill  demand  good  and  market  fairly 
strong.  High  prices  prevailing  at  the 


London  sales  now  being  held.  Recent 
prices  at  Boston  have  been  :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine.  30;  half 
blood,  34  to  35;  three-eighths  blood,  39. 
Ohio  and  l'onnsyl vttniu  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  30  to  37 ;  three-eighths  blood,  39  to 
40. 

BKAN8. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  to  8  50 

Modi  mu  .  0  25  to  7  1)0 

Pea  .  fi  6(1  to  7  Oil 

Red  Kidney .  8  50  to  9  25 

White  Kidney  .  9  00  @9(10 

Ycllowilfiye .  0  00  to  6  30 

Lima,  California .  6  50  to  6  t>5 

DRIKD  FRUITS. 

Apples — Kvnp.,  choice  to  fancy .  7M> to  8 

Lower  grades  .  5V,. .to  (JVj 

Sun  dried  . .  a  to  fij-a 

Prunes,  lb . 5  to  1 1 

Apricots...... .  II  to  12 

Peaches .  fi  to  8 

Currants  .  9  to  12 

Raspberries  . 20  to  28 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  in  large  supply  but  aver¬ 
aging  in  better  condition,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  wholesaling  above  1 1  cents — ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  more  than  this.  Black¬ 
berries  In  much  larger  supply  and  run¬ 
ning  sofl.  There  is  a  little  early  trade 
in  green  gooseberries,  stripped  from  the 
hushes  and  cleaned  in  a  fanning  mill. 
Some  come  in  large  baskets,  bringing  a 
little  under  $2  per  bushel.  Muskmelon 
supply  increasing  and  business  active. 
Beaches  mainly  ordinary,  but  a  few 
fancy  lots  have  sold  higher.  Cherries  are 
arriving  in  small  quantities  from  the 
Maryland  section,  selling  at  five  to  nine 
rents  per  pound. 

Very  little  change  noted  in  the  apple 
market;  sound  in  good  demand  at  last 
week's  high  figures,  and  damaged  cleared 
out  at  any  price.  There  is  fair  reason 
to  believe  that  part,  of  the  speculative 
apple  deal  is  coming  out  better  than  was 
expected. 


Apples—  lien  Davis.choice  to  fey. bbl.  2  00  to  3  00 

Newtown, choice  to  l'anoy.  bbl _  4  00  to  5  6(1 

Wlnesap,  choice  to  fancy  .  4  00  ®  5  25 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  4  00  to  4  75 

Spy.  choice  to  fancy  . 5  00  @5  75 

Lower  grades,  all  varieties  .  1  50  to  2  50 

Strawberries, Maryland,  qt .  4  to  10 

Norfolk .  4  to  9 

Jersey . 5  @  1(5 

Black  harries,  qt . fi  to  IH 

Cherries,  sweet,  lb .  8  to  9 

(roosberries,  qt.  . 5  to  00 

HllekOllierrles,  qt .  12  @  20 

Miisktnelons, bn.  crate . 2  00  to’4  50 

FI  it  orate— In  Melons  .  2  00  to  2  50 

Wa  termelons.  100 . .,40  00  to (10  00 

Reaches.  Carrier  .  2  00  to  3  50 


VBG  IOTA  BLISS 

Market  on  old  potatoes  is  steady  at  the 
range  recently  reported.  New  selling  high 


for  sound  large  sizes.  Some  are  heated 
and  require  sorting  to  he  salable.  As¬ 
paragus  in  large  supply  and  lower,  espe¬ 
cially  white.  Onions  dull.  Toma  Iocs 
low.  l’eas  in  good  demand.  String  beans 
in  surplus. 

Potatoes— Western,  180  lb* .  3  25  to  3  75 

Maine .  3  25  ®  I  00 

Stnte . 3  00  to  4  00  ’ 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  to  fi  00 

Southern,  new,  bbl  .  1  50  to  «  (ill 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  fill  to  1 '.’3 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  tlO  to  4  50 

Carrot*,  tflO  bunches .  2  oo  to  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bn .  1  50  to  3  00 

Hothouse,  do* . . .  ....  (10  to  I  00 

Cabbage,  New  Southern,  bbl .  75  («i  2  UU 

Sweet  Corn,  southern .  2  50  to  4  50 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  ,  .  25  to  1  00 

Onions,  Texas,  new,  bn.  crate .  1  00  to  2  (10 

Asparagus,  dor.  bunches .  75  to  3  oo 

Pepper*,  bu . 1  00  ©  2  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  (10  to  3  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  to  1  60 

Spinach,  bbl  .  50  to  (10 

Rumaluu,  bbl .  1  00  to  1  50 

Hiring  Keans,  bn .  50  to  2  60 

Turnip*,  new*  white,  bbl .  75  to  l  00 

Rutabaga, . 1  00  @  1  25 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  3  00  to  4  00 

Squash,  new  hu.  .  .  25  to  1  00 

Tomatoes,  fi-bkt.  crate .  1  25  to  3  00 

WalerCress,  100  bunches  .  100  to  I  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  1  OU  to  1  25 

Mushroom:,,  lb . 25  to  50 

Parsley,  bbl . 75  @150 


11AY  AND  STRAW. 

Demand  good  on  the  bettor  qualities  of 
Timothy  and  light,  clover  mixed.  Other 
grades  dull.  Rye  straw,  which  was  high¬ 
er,  is  down  again. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  30  to30  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @27  50 

No.  3  . 20  00  to23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  to25  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @15  00 

Straw,  Rye,  . . 14  00  @10  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  market  a  little  stronger  owing 
to  unfavorable  crop  reports.  Corn  high¬ 
er:  weather  had  in  many  sections-  Oats 
dm). 


W  heal.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  123  to 

Com.  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  to  82 

Flour,  curlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  to  8  00 

Gats,  as  to  weight.  bush..,,.,, .  44  to  4fi 

Rye,  free  from  onion . .  .  105  @1  06 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  N  KIV  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs  Fancy,  white,  large,  do* .  32  to  35 

Mixed  color*,  new  laid .  28  to  30 

Ordinary  grades .  22  to  24 

Buttor,  fancy  prints,  lb . 36  to  37 

Tub.  choice .  34  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  56  to  fiO 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  to  21 

Fowls  . 25  to  2H 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  to  22 

I.amh  chops .  22  @  24 

Rousting  beef .  22  to  2(1 

Pork  chops  .  2u  to  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  3  to  5 

Radishes,  hunch  .  2  to  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  4  to  8 

Apples,  do* .  40  <6  75 

Cabbage,  head  . .  5  to  10 

Potatoes,  peek  .  60  to  75 


BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialties 

We  enn  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you-  may  require.  We  enn  ship 
direct  from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

We  have  been  inannfaH uring  silos  for  12 
years.  We  enn  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  anil  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 

Ash  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Used  by  the  National 
Government  and  Ir.-uling 

dairymen  for  their  simple  ily 
of  operation,  durability  and  per- 
feet  preservation  of  silage. 

New  and  remarkable  improvc- 
f  menl*  make  (lie  Harder  bcnei 
than  ever,  ( if  mare.ivc  sli-enyth, 
am  liorcdsolicln  ..ini.iak.  perfect 
fining  doors,  safe  ladder,  air 
tight  non-conducting  walls, 
highest  glide  material  and  col) 
struction  —  more  durable  and 
much  lea*  expenihre  than  con- 
\  Crete  or  tile. 

A  Harder  Silo  saves  nil  (he 
t  Corn  crop  and  will  pay  for  ii- 

k  self  within  two  years. 

Send  for  Catalog 
/ V  ’7?  Harder  Mfg 

'  /  f-°-  Bo*  1 1 

Cobleokill 


WINNER 
OPENING  SILO  ROOF 
MAKES  YOU  MONEY 


rrNn\v  modern  nil*  roof  tbn*  InMirwj  you  biKKornllo 
prnIH/t.  Kr.dhlcn  you  l*t  huvi-*  u  (nil  •IK»  when  yon  ntnrt  ’ 
to  f««jd  c£unilt»aU:d  wMbv  Add*  r.  to  i»  ft.  to  rolo 
copnoity,  SnvfiH  UniMfld  Ubor  AUifttc  ni«*.  Brafinnldroi 
lur:diU»;  made  of  hvov y  MrrLiou* 

umtelf  itiTijO'iJ  to  mlci  wall*;  rot-urwi:  f»j*t  proof; 
loak-iirnpjf;  rannot  bj-vy  ©AT;  •  Any  to  Inni^h;  fit*  ony 
silo;  »oif  olfirninRr.  Write  for  fr@c  Winner  cntaloff 
today.  Tollu  all  about  the  Winner  roof. 

SILO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 

628  Second  St.,  ^ri 
Clinton,  Iowa  -wfr  ] ! 


Superior  Features 

1 —  Thin,  Btraight-edKed  knives. 

2 —  Inward  Shear. 

3  —  Cloied  Elbow  Pipe. 

4 — Safety  feed. 

CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

f  cola  and  .LcUrHiOt-'.  dllnfft*  fruit  on  lena 
[•wwci  11  ml  piiUi  it  whew  you  wont  it. 
Suvcrt  lime  Aud  rnuo*W. 

8end  for  PR  EE  Catalog 
Stock*  curried  in  nil  dilT«mnt  con  tor* 
for  <|UK*k  alupfiD  iil.  Write  ua  for  name 
of  iwnrcDt  dlftrit'UftT  Of  dealur. 

Som*  territory  opmfot  fv*M  Ao+nt* 
Warsaw-Wilkinson  Company 
104  Highland 
^^^VVaisaw.  New  York 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com- 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  KM 
billty  anil  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
ami  keep  air-tigbt.  Write  today  for  cata-  £$3 
logins  Agents  wanted.  Address  *tt3 

UNADILLA  SILO  00..  Box  C  .  UnadUla.  M.  Y 


You  Can  Imtall  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

en  your  farm  mid  save  money  by 
buying  ihe  host  silo  first.  Green 
Mountain  Silos  aro  built  of  heavy, 
oreosoto- dipped  staves  that  fit  tigiit 
.mil  last  long.  Handy,  close- fitting 
doors;  strong  hoops  to  stand  llio 
strain.  A  silo  that  makes  friends 
and  keeps  them. 

Write  for  booklet  and  our  famous 
“Order-oarly-pay-lat«r”  plan. 

Th*  Creamery  Package  Mta.  Co., 
338  West  St.  Rutland.  Vt. 


Ask  (or  Cata¬ 
log  No.  274. 


Tine  special 
shnp*  fc.'cth  cut. 
the  close 

to  the  hill  <vnd 
do  tjol  cover 
lb**  crop  with 
nrrtiK  dll  y+ntn 
actoid  service. 

Reu.1  wUcaI  furnisher!  tf  dcairod. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
W  ood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St..  Batavia,  N.Y. 


can  un-  /%.■}>*.  ,  V- 
sam.  Not  -‘  y>,V 

idingand  I  J!  - 

•-  farH fe-  liljM 


UNLOAD  , 

A  LONE  bit' 

quicker  than  a  man 
hitch  and  hitch  a  team 
onlyfor  haybut  for  load 
unloading  grain,  coal,  tertdiz-  1,  ljL  : 
er,  machinery,  etc.  Yon  can  »ave  ^ 

Iwo-lhinls  nf  work  ami  lime  with  an  '* 

Ireland  Hoist 

Cost  Ic.  a  loud.  Operates  easily,  quickly  and  safely 

i-  «  S3  Spnalal  pulley  for  your 

Free  Circulars  ft®  engines.  Guaranteed 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Also  mtern.  drnfr  snw*.  wood 
,ihvm,  miw  and  vhimflo  tnill.s. 


HAY  CAPS 

l?taek.  wagon  nnd  Implement  covers: 
waterprutd'  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 


453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25.000,000  rruia  Brown 1 
Fence  already  sold  to *100,000  I 
formers.  Factory  Prices.  [ 

Freight  Prepaid .  iso  stylo*. 

1 9c  per  rod  up.  Gates  ana 
Steel  Pont*,  too!  Write  postal. 

TMC  FROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  ‘CO. 

•  •  •  G4*v«4*od,  Ohio 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Kook  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— '’Rural  New- 
Yorker"— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Hbr  lagg f  JrfgSr&k I  I  •  --'.J  .  y  i  V  H  J  .  A.  .  More  bales  per  hour. 

pPyNf  I  I  r.l  ^  T  1  t*  9  Fast,  big  feed— won’t 

W  A*  .  choke.  Dense.uniform 

4  bales  that  |mi-k  bet  ter  and  bring  higlicr  prices.  Many  r  yX  ■  A 

exelustvn  ctHistruction  advantages.  Must  bo  neon  to  bo  I 
appreciated.  L.  J.  UainptMdl,  Caldwell,  Ivans.,  writes:  <ai 
“Thu  most  perfect  baler  1  ever  saw."  You’ll  agree.  40  iHVi  IT  ,, 

^  styles  and  »■*»».  WHITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG  ^SxlUSBXrJi\teiL. 

and  tell  ua  whut  you  bale.  We'll  recorenieml  best  machine  for  you. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  2044  Hampshire  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capac¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  till 
silo  users.  These  machines  are  specially 
designed  to  be  operated  by  popular  size 
Gasoline  Ktigines — tVX-10-12  and  14  H.  P. 
Tell  us  what  your  power  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  size  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  for  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 
and  stale  If  you  intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 
will  rave  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Bo*  H3,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Our 


66th 


Year 


PORTUVl  ^ 

ATLAS 

,  C1M1MT  j 


Concrete  for  Walls 

Concrete  walls  and  foundations  are  strong,  durable  and 
economical.  They  never  rot  nor  disintegrate  —  no  repairs. 
Rats  can’t  gnaw  through.  Fire  can’t  ignite.  They  are 
permanent. 

Barn  Approach  with  Side  Walls 

for  instance  is  easy  to  build  with  and  there  are  no  after  costs, 
concrete  side  walls  (as  illustrated).  When  entrance  is  on  ground 
Requires  only  regular  farm  level,  the  whole  approach  can  be 
tools  and  some  r-inch  boards  built  of  concrete  and  also  used  as 
for  forms.  .The  first  cost  is  low  a  feeding  floor. 

Let  Us  Help  You  Build 

Ask  airy  Atlas  dealer  for  Atlas  Farm  Book  which  tells  what  you  can 
build  in  concrete  and  how  to  mix,  pour  and  finish  concrete.  Or  use 
coupon  below.  When  you  buy  cement,  ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Porthitni  Cement  Association 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Poston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Tin  Atl  as  Portland  Ck.mknt  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  me  Book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  1  expect  to  build  a _ : _ size _ 


Name  and  Address  ■ 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

H. 1)00  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs  Milk  fed.  inoculated  and  tree  from 
line.  Eggs  hatching  duo.  Rut  Order*  filled  on  a 
da\  A  notice  fa  *;,  par  100.  W*  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  handling  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
«' or  hatched,  the  kinu  that.  live  if  given  halt  a 
chance  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  dune  fa  $8 
p«v  100.  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large, 
rapacity,  10.000  a  week.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  v. 
and  Kjne  time  My  Book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinu 
Solved.”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Biigur  Ifriggs,  Hox  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Baby 
Chicks 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  July  delivery.  4,000  chicks  every  week  In  July  at 
$70.00  per  1  .OOO,  $7.50  per  lOO.  $4.00  per  SO 

A\-  1 1.1.  make  jteccmlicr  layers,  quality  not  excelled 
"  at  any  price,  we  ore  breeders,  you  pret  aom.-thltig 
different  from  the  ordinary  barnyard  hatchery 
stock.  Order  from  this  Ad  with  cash  or  &>£  deposit: 
satisfaction,  square  dealing,  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Booklet 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  Y  Pllt-town.  N.  .1. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R.  A  S.  C.  R.  f.  Redsi 
B.  Rocks  j 

pCRJBBED.  / 

*  Strong,  Livable.  / 
From  heavy  -  laying. 
healthy,  free  range  Bt 
stock,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  iLjfc, 


Barron  Pullets 

2iS  to  SSI  egg  strain  of  S.O.  V  Leghorns,  10-weeks-qld 
pul  lets  and  4-weeksold  chick*.  Staling  list. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special— All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Barron,  308  eggs  Pullet  yea ft  289  eggs  second  year.  Mul¬ 
ed  to  bent  trapuested  hens,  Eggi  S  1.00  ptr  15.  J5.00  per  100 

Satisfaction  puaranU-ed 

P.  P.  RAFFERTY  -  -  -  -  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

250  egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yel low  legs  mid 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  iliat  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Kggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville.  N.  Y. 


Wesley  Grinnell  £ , 

Sod  us,  N.  y. 


b-B-7  lb.  bens.  7  nnrl  S  lb.  cocks.  Kertilo 
tfjmrnnU'i'fl  Ttupii«*i'U*d  and  led- 

’WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 

1  Importer  am)  Breeder  Marlborough,  H.  Y. 

ALL  EGGS  GNE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

WINNERS  1913-1914  at  STORRS 

Lcadimr  American  Ufghom  pen  this  your’*  contest. 
Chicks  at  retlacHiI  prices  o.n<1  breodliur  pen*  reduced  for 
immediate-  hhIc  to  imiko  room  lor  young  stock, 

FRAM  IS  F.  I.INOOLN,  Mount  Cnrmel,  Conn. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  3  q  white  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Mareli  batcli;  range  grown;  sturdy  stock,  1'. very  1  0 


Mareli  batch;  range  grown;  sturdy  stock,  Every 
birdon  approval:  affidavit  furnished,  .limapviees: 
single  cockerel,  7.V. ;  five,  for  $11;  in  lots  of  10  or 
jnore,  Stic,  each.  Ransom  Farm,  Chaotin  falls,  Ohio 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Pullet  Specialist 

‘.’..OflO  March  and  April  hatched  S.  <MV.  Leghorn  pal- 
loti  for  September  delivery.  I'm  no  dealer;  every  pul¬ 
let  1  sell  I  mar  and  have  personal  charge  of.  I  make 
this  my  business.  Circular  and  pricelist  on  request 

E.  E.  INGOLDSRY,  Hartwick  Seminary*  N.Y. 


This  month  at  greatly-  reduced  prices.  Wvckoff 
strain.  $8  per  100.  Barrens,  .$18  per  101).  No  Bettor 

iSS'  ly^aT^iylMllATfA^TiillrA: 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


VV  I  11  i  1— J  J_/LjVJ»  Vi  N  V^I  ^ 

Healthy,  business  kind:  great  Winter  I  aye  rat.  trap- 
iiCNstert. in rinding  Barron  strain;  6-week  rmlJets.  Rooking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton*  Farm,  J'  untujgton,  >.  Y 

QUALITY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  .fUT.,1"":.' 

Rocks  $1°.  R  <’  Rod  $13.  Not  butchery  stock. 

Bred  by  ns  E  R  HUMMER  8  CO  ,  R.  0.  A.  frenclitowa,  N.  J. 


1 1 1  If  tk— 7  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Muncy  r«- 
I!  HI  I.  IIS  funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
VniVIlV  free.  W  A.LAUVER,  M  cAlis  lerville ,  Pa. 


S'  II  IT  V  C  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ROCKS, 
I  H  ILK  N  R  I  REDS  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  WHITE 
v'“*  OimNGTONS.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  HI  1,1. POT,  Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  .Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

AI.U1DA  FARM,  -  Niantic,  Coun. 


PARKS’  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Out-layed  all  the  Rocks  in  last  North  American 
Lay.  Cont.  They  outlayed  all  other  breeds  in 
last  Missouri  Lay.  Cont*  The  (anions  English 
Strains  included.  A  customer  led  the  entire 
Storrs  Contest  all  winter. When  Laying  Counts. 
Day-Old  Chicks  $12—100  up.  Circular  free. 

40  page  catalog  a  dime 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box.  3  Altoona.  Pa. 


Tim  thirty-first  week  shows  a  gain  of 
213  eggs  as  compared  with  (lie  previous 
week,  and  a  gain  of  451  eggs  as  compared 
with  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  In  the 
grand  total,  the  thirty-first  week  this  year 
is  0.3B3  eggs  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
week  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  doleful  predictions 
of  the  fanciers  during  all  the  early  eon- 
tests  it  does  certainly  look  as  though  ac¬ 
tual  progress  in  increasing  the  average 
production  of  eggs  was  being  made.  The 
other  contests  show  the  same  results; 
better  egg  production  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  “Oregons”  take  first  place  this 
week  with  the  highest  score  yet  made  this 
year  at  this  Contest,  viz..  62.  This  is  al¬ 
most  DO  per  cent.  This  breed  (if  it  can 
be  called  a  breed)  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Barred  Bocks  and  White  Leghorns  with 
White  Leghorns  used  again  on  the  pro¬ 
geny;  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
they  have  a  record  of  producing  300  eggs 
in  a  year.  The  Leghorns  are  getting  into 
their  stride-  Two  other  pens  laid  61  each, 
I’.  <4.  Platt’s  Leghorns  front  Pennsylvania 
and  W.  E.  Atkinson’s  pen  of  same  breed, 
from  Connecticut.  Harry  Williams’  Leg¬ 
horns — also  from  Connecticut — laid  50, 
as  did  the  English  Wyanddtt.es  from 
Marsdeii  Cross  Poult  /y  Barm,  Francis  F. 
Lincoln’s  White  Leghorns  laid  57.  Obed 
G.  Knight’s  Wyandotte  machines  laid 
their  usual  54.  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Their  total,  1.404,  is  now  20  eggs  ahead 
of  the  nearest  competitor.  Tom  Barron, 
whose  Wy an dottes  have  laid  1,375. 

In  the  Newark.  Del.,  contest  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Wvandottes  laid  in  the  month  of 
May  147  eggs,  the  highest  monthly  record 
yet  made.  This  is  only  eight  eggs  less 
than  a  perfect  score.  A  White  Plymouth 
Rock  pen  from  Massachusetts  made  a 
perfect  score.  35  eggs  from  five  birds,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  This  is  the  third  perfect 
score  made  at  this  contest  this  year. :  The 
week’s  record  follows: 


How  do  the  big  poultrymen 
make  money? 

They  get  after  every  individual  chick. 
They  look  for  the  feed  that  will  make  the 
chicks  strong — healthy — good  producers. 

Suppose  you  have  only  a  few  chicks.  Well, 
isn’t  it  worth  while  to  keep  them  alive  ? 

We  have  proof  that  H-O  Steam -Cooked  Chick 
Feed  makes  chicks  live  because  it  prevents 
digestive  troubles.  Don’t  “  take  a  chance  ’  on  or¬ 
dinary  uncooked  feed  that  is  hard  to  digest.  Don’t 
work  in  the  dark.  Write  us  today  for  our  facts  on 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Sample  and  descriptive  folder  on  request. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills  /  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  CONN 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


^  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Kgg  Cases 
Champion  Oats  Sprouter 

Catalog  Fre&  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street.  New  York 


Barred  Bocks.  Week 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  50 

Mrs.  Audreys  Brooks.  New  York .  43 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  41 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  Lone  Island .  HO 

Hampton  Tnstitnte,  Virginia  .  40 

Fairflelfls  Farms,  New  Hampshire. . .  38 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  . 30 

Oregon  Apr.  College,  Oregon .  50 

Unfit  Bose  Farm.  New  York .  45 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  52 

White  Bocks. 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  40 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  52 

Albert  T.  Frozen,  Massachusetts .  50 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  38 

Holliston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts..  41 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  43 


Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  fieorge  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut. 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  BtiTpe  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  Wvan.  Flub.  Bn . 

Obed  O.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . . 

Vino  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Kvereft  F„  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.. 

j.  e.  Watson.  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  F.  Farm,  England - 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . . . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Fa  rni,  Connect  lent. . . . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Br.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 
G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  rtrumftige,  Comieetlent . 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont  .... 

Homer  1*.  Dcming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhcmus,  New  York . 

S.  <4.  McLean.  Connecticut  . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island . 

TI.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  R.  Cook.  Connecticut  . 

A.  W.  Rmaery.  New  Hampshire . 

F.  T).  Clark.  Connecticut.  . 

Allan's  llardtoticaf  Reds.  It  I . 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts  .... 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Connecticut . . 

II.  W,  Calling  wood.  New  Jersey . 

W.  11.  Binnstctitl.  Connecticut  . 

l’tnccrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Jos,  Brandenburg.  Michigan  . 


Km£S  TOM  BARRON’S 

"i1"1;'  “  WINNERS 

.foif  HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

pcriet  I  CONTEST  WYANDOTTES-283,  282,  274,  268 

l!'.  :  1  he  WORLD  RECORD  BIRD  a  Leghorn  —  288 

BUFF  ROCKS— ZBO,  272.  265.  263 
S.  C.  REDS  243.  Catalog 

eek  Total  SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

50  not  400  Hiifb  Pediirrte!  Leuhnru  Breeder*  1  anil  2  year 

At  <toa  old  and  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  1 

and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dam*  laying  200  to  284 
-It  hi-  egg*,  carrying  the  hlood  of  my  Barron  Contest  Fen. 

40  U  MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,Bridgeport.  Conn. 

38  1  024  All  broedors  tested  ;  freo  of  whlto  diarrhea 

30  701 - - - 

50  1,080  - - - 

52  1  it!  Chicks  that  Live-$12  per  100 

Tiffanv's  Superior  Silver  Laced  amt  Snow  White 
Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducklings, 
4f-  745  2l)e.  each.  $18  per  100. 

52  1.007  Alclhnni  Poultry  Farm, R  34,  Fhoentxville,  Pa. 
5(1  l|0R5  — - 

Ti  l  ose.  BARRON'S  White  Wyandottes 

Import"'!  direct.  Cockerels  from  liens  with  255-egg 
„„  record  and  hotter.  Ecgs  and  chicks  A  few  year- 
43  i82  linghens.  E.  K,  LEWIS,  Apalarliin,  New  York 

37  775  BabyChix-HafchingEgg3-Breeders^,“wRya'j; 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Lioh!  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S.  C  W.  and  B. 
o,.-.  lenliorns.  Utility  and  show  quality,  t'atalogue  free. 
43  84t,  itiVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rivordnlo.  N.  J. 

41  >  800 

54  1,404  - - - - - 

31  1.181  Wh;t  m  j  it  -liREDTO  L.\Y»REGAi,S." 

50,  073  II  n  I  IB  it  ju  HU  01  loo  Remainder  of  season,  chicks  12c. 

48  801  each.  Muunt8in  View  Poultry  farm,  Hopewell  Jet..  N.  Y. 

30  1.077  - - - 

!  oo8  OAKLAND  FARMS 
no  Lino  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

49  Cul 

1  U94  Day 'tflil  ohicks  tl.T  pel'  hundred.  Hatching  eggs  $1.25  per 
ox  4,v-t  setting  of  IS.  $7,00  per  hundred,  nil  from  Ifruvy  iveicht, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  winter  I  Jiving  .stock,  raised  on  Free 
no  oi  a  Clover  IP, mm,  carefully  selected  for  color,  anil  kept  in 
<5S  .110  Open  Front  Hom  es  under  most  Sanitary  Conditions.  Safe 

arrival  el  Chicks,  Fertility  of  eggs  80"y  and  "Absolute 
SntUl.w  lion  (Junrnntct'd.”  No  more  lii'ccdiuK  Stock  for 
29  050  sale  unlit  fuiUu-r  notice  OAKLAND  FARMS  Oakland.  N.  J 


38  915 


39  941 

42  788 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Settings.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15.  Mating  list  freo. 

TiiEO.  L.  POOLE,  Dept.  K,  DeWitt,  N.  Y, 

Barred  Rack  Baby  Chicks 

Miss  Josephiue  Cirrpeut  er,  Gouverneur,  N.Y, 


White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  Now  York . . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York . 

•Tames  H  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Itolltu  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut. 

AVimjSwcrq,  Farm.  Connecticut . 

(•'rancts  F.  Lluculu.  Comiectieut . 

p,  0.  I’laft,  Petiuaylvanin  . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y...... 

F.  M.  IVukley,  Connecticut . 

t’ims.  flclgl,  Ohio  .  . 

Tom  Barron,  Ktrgland  . 

Will  Barron,  Kile  la  nd  . 

J.  Colli UBOli,  England  . 

Mnrstlcti  Cross  F.  Farm,  Englnnd.... 

Btiahkill  Poultry  Farm.  Pn . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  I!  Hancock,  Vermont  . 

Mark  arete  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . . . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Connecticut  . . 

Ellis  W  Bentley,  Now  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Bonntc  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y... 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  . . . 

Hampton  Institute,  Yhgitrta  . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  . 

Oakerest  Fawn.  New  York . 

Jan.  F.  Harrington,  Now  Jersey . 

Bummer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . . 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Bargains  in  yearling  hens,  used  ill  breeding  pens 
this  season.  Also  coekorids  and  cock  birds,  proven 
sires,  sons  of  pedigreed  liens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Kggx  for  hatching  still  for  sale;  half  prices  now.  No 
more  chicles  to  soil.  Order  now  and  save  money, 
ilmiornble  Treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL.  rAKM.Tent  pie.  New  Hampshire 

Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds  Mrt't'soc  month! 

of  Storrs  Laying  Contest.  Second  consecutive  year. 
Three  blond  lines  in  pen  Tested  males,  brothers 
of  these  birds,  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  reduced. 

PIN  EC  REST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 

Hiview  Poultry  Farm  R.C.  Reds 

1st  pen  in  value  of  eggs  (all  breeds)  last  Storrs  Con¬ 
test.  Eggs,  chicks,  breeding  stock  at  attractive 
pricog  this  mouth.  ST.  AI.ItANS,  VERMONT 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  G.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  rod  to  the  skin. 
Old  anti  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Bux  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS^'^^^.e?."1' 

e*1  Fall  an»l  Km*ly  Winter  layer*  for  E>r*r",  il.’iS-15; 

In.uG-r.O;  $6— lOU.  Bdx  iyo.  |J.  ArKKMU'SlI,  Darien,  Conn 

Giant  BronzeT  urkey  Eggs 

$+  per  10.  R.  C.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg  Peima 

8renzoTarte;Eep?.rji;',a;^.'^aLyS!L 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  '™(*  r'Y 

K«d.  Pampines,  Minorcas.  fai'ghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poult  ry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

MOTTLED  ANCON  AS-  Choice  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  85c.  15;  $4.50,  lot).  Geo.  K  Buwdislt.  Esperance,  N.Y. 

60  BEST  BREEDS 

rhi rkiMiH,c1  nek*,  kr«c^<;,turko>  B,^iilru,‘4tb,d«»^a  Anil  baies.  Stock  and 
Nuw  ill.  CttUlou  Free.  EDWIN  A.  S0UPER,  Box  R,  Tcllord,  Pa- 

3  Mo.  Pullets  to  Sell  wYC«rF*&TKA  in 

On  free  range.  Will  make  eurly  layera,  75c.  each 

O,  S.  MILLER  «  li  rid  go  water,  Va 
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Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  K.  Heasley,  Michigan  .  40  702 

0.  L..  Magrey,  /Connect i out .  43  507 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  53  1.000 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrarl,  Now  Jersey .  35  530 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  .New  Jem'} .  40  050 

Elmwood  Farm,  Xi-\\  Turk .  56  870 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obcil  G.  Knight.  If liode  Island .  47  807 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  02  1,08 1 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  If.  yells,  Ithorle  Island .  27  067 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  52  1.041 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Inbred  Orpingtons 

We  tire  raising  Black  Orpingtons  from 
a  strain  sent  ns  three  years  ago.  There 
has  hcon  no  change  of  cork  in  that  lime, 
save  to  nse  those  which  we  have  raised 
from  the  original  lot.  Whether  tills  in- 
breeding  went  on  before  we  got  the  strain, 
we  do  not  know.  However,  we  have  for 
the  past  two  years  lost  considerable  of 
the  young  ones,  as  Soon  as  they  were 
housed  for  the  Winter.  The  house  is  well 
built,  clean  and  ventilated,  yet  they  de¬ 
velop  a  weakness  in  the  legs,  especially 
the  cockerels.  Wo  have  other  varieties 
housed  in  the  same  building  all  running 
together,  and  they  are  not.  affected.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  this  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
the  condition  of  the  Orpingtons  rather 
than  the  housing,  feed  or  care.  Will  you 
give  us  your  opinion  and  whether  you 
think  these  birds  unfit  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses.  W.  G. 

New  York. 

It  is  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  the  last 
question  "W.  G.”  asks.  The  cockerels 
affected  with  leg  weakness  are  just  as 
good  to  eat  as  any  if  there  is  nothing  else 
the  matter  with  them.  But  it's  not  so 
easy  to  state  positively  the  cause  of  the 
leg  weakness.  The  breeding  of  brother 
and  sister  together  for  a  number  of  gen¬ 
erations  usually  tends  to  increase  or  de¬ 
velop  any  constituti  nnl  weakness;  and 
in  the  case  of  heavy  breeds  leg  weakness 
would  be  the  first  indication  of  lack  of 
vigor.  The  young  chicks  should  not  he 
kept  on  board  floors,  lame  meal  should  he 
part  of  the  food,  oyster  shell,  or  lime 
water  should  he  where  they  could  always 
gel  it  while  growing.  At  a  certain  stage 
of  growth  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
phosphorus  and  lime  to  build  the  great 
frame  of  hone,  and  ordinary  foods  do  not 
supply  it  in  sufficient.  quantities, 

III  breeding  run  lie  carried  on  for  years 
without  any  visible  detriment,  if  /irO/ier 
selection  of  the  breeders  is  mode,  hut  this 
requires  an  expert.  Remember  that  heavy 
breeds  of  fowls  should  not  be  required  to 
jump  down  from  high  roosts,  make  the 
descent  gradual.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
improve  this  flock  to  use  unrelated  males 
for  a  season  or  two.  geo.  a.  cOSGTROVE. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

Some  years  ago  we  raised  broilers  very 
successfully,  and  (his  year  attempted  it 
again.  We  had  forgotten  our  ox, net  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding  and  used  as  our  guide  the 
plan  sent  out  in  a  commercial  booklet, 
which  was  somewhat  near  our  plan  years 
ago.  We,  however,  substituted  our  own 
grain  mixture,  composed  of  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  with  oatmeal  added  for  young¬ 
est  chicks;  and  our  own  mash  dampened 
made  up  of  25  lbs.  cnnimeal,  10  lbs.  bran, 
HO  tbs.  beef  scrap,  2 lbs.  middlings,  and 
fed  the  grain  three  times  daily  instead  of 
keeping  it  in  the  litter;  and  gave  scalded 
clover  hay  and  mangel  wprzels  daily  for 
green  food.  All  foods  were  of  the  very 
best  quality  and  the  chicks  were  started 
on  sour  milk.  The  chicks  thrived  and 
fattened  finely  until  the  middle  of  March, 
when  we-  had  about  1.500,  the  oldest 
hatched  Jan.  15,  having  raised  00  to 
95' }  in  uur  hot-water  heated  brooder 
house.  At  that  time  an  indigestion,  ap¬ 
parently,  affected  the  majority  of  them. 
They  moped  around  with  wings  and 
feathers  drooping  and  quite  a  few  died. 
We  fed  grain  alone  scantily  for  a  few 
days,  then  gradually  went  hack  to  the 
wet  mash  with  less  scrap  in  it.  and  got. 
thuu  out  on  a  grass  range  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  They  then  seemed  to  improve 
and  flesh  up  quickly  until  we  had  killed 
350.  When  they  again  slopped  fattening — 
about  May  20th.  We  then  fed  grain 
alone  for  a  few  days  and  turned  the  200 
oldest  on  unlimited  range  on  plowed 
ground,  feeding  grain  morning  and  noon 
and  wet  mash  at  night,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  we  put  on  dry  uiash  with  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  this  dry  mash  being  com¬ 
posed  of  10  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs,  cor un Hull, 
10  lbs.  scrap,  and  10  Ihs.  middlings.  At 
no  time  since  they  were  hatched  have 
the,\  lust  their  appetites.  Now  u  few  are 
going  light  and  the  others  are  in  fair 
fleshy  condition,  but  not  good  enough  to 
kill  to  make  tirsfc-class  broilers.  We.  are 
of  the  opinion  that  we  fed  too  much 
mash.  Can  you  suggest  what  to  do  to 
put  them  in  tirst-elass  market  condition? 
To  what  agricultural  college  should  I 
apply  for  bulletins  on  feeding  chicks  for 
broilers,  for  roasters,  and  for  layers? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  e.  r. 

The  amount  and  manner  of  feeding 
young  clucks  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  their  thrift  as  does  (lie  kind  of  food 
gnen.  It  is  not  practicable  t<»  criticise 
helpfully  one’s  methods  of  retiring  chicks 


unless  all  details  of  their  care  axe  known. 
From  .voiir  statements,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  you  fed  too  heavily  for  a  time 
and  that  the  chicks  lost  their  appetites 
and  ability  to  digest  their  food.  Chicks 
intended  for  broilers  should  he  fed  for 
the  first  few  weeks  to  develop  large 
frames  and  robust  constitutions :  they 
will  then  stand  forcing  on  fattening  foods 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  marketing. 
Cracked  grains,  dry  mash,  sour  milk  and 
ample  range  for  the  first  weeks  contri¬ 
bute  to  hardiness,  though  a  moist  mash 
may  safely  be  used  if  not  fed  in  excess. 
A  moist  mash  needs  to  be  fed  with  more 
circumspection  than  does  dry.  however, 
for,  with  it,  chicks  are  much  more  easily 
gotten  “off  their  feed"  and  growth  and 
development  checked.  If  sour  skim-milk 
can  he  fed  liberally  from  the  start,  and 
also  used  to  moisten  the  mash,  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  insurance  against  di¬ 
gestive  troubles  is  furnished. 

Apply  to  your  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  State  College,  Fa.,  for  such  bul¬ 
letins  upon  poultry  feeding  as  you  want. 
Try  also  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  Not  all  State  insti¬ 
tutions  will  send  their  literature  out  of 
the  State,  but  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  D.  C„  will  re¬ 
spond  to  all  inquiries.  m.  b.  d. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

VEGETABLES. 

Native  spinach,  rhubarb  and  lettuce 
have  been  coming  in  very  freely  and 
prices  rule  low.  Other  native  lines  are 
rather  light  in  quantity  and  on  most,  of 
the  general  list  prices  have  been  well 
sustained.  Current  prices  are;  Lettuce, 
per  box.  4P  to  60  cents;  radishes  50  to 
00;  rhubarb  25  to  30;  beet  greens  30  to 
35:  spinach  40  to  50;  parsley  7.5;  pars¬ 
nips  00;  old  carrots  $2  t<>  $2.25;  aspar¬ 
agus  in  short  supply  $4  to  $0:  cucum¬ 
bers  $5  to  $6.  Hothouse,  or  set  beets  are 
$1  per  doz.  hunches;  turnips  85  cents; 
carrots  75  cents. 

APPLES. 

Apple  trade  has  simmered  down  to  a 
little  cold  storage  stock  in  barrels,  most¬ 
ly  Baldwins  and  Russets,  at  $3  to  $4.  A 
few  fresh  packed  Maine  Ben  Davis  are 
seen,  hut  are  poor  and  sell  $1  to  $2. 
Russets  82  to  $3.25,  Other  kinds  are 
quoted,  hut  none  could  be  found  in  the 
market  this  week.  Strawberries  are  com¬ 
ing  from  Maryland  and  Delaware;  Gan¬ 
dy  and  Chesapeake,  but  most  of  the  stock 
is  more  or  less  soft,  stale  or  dirty,  ow¬ 
ing  to  much  wet  weather.  Prices  range 
S  to  12  cents.  The  season  for  natives  ap¬ 
pears  about  10  days  late. 

POTATO  PRICES  FIRM. 

The  remains  of  the  potato  crop  is  go¬ 
ing  out  at  firm  prices.  The  season  lasts 
until  the  first  of  the  month,  perhaps  a 
little,  longer  this  backward  season.  Only 
a  few  carloads  of  potatoes  are  coining  to 
Boston  just  now,  the  New  York  market 
bidding  a  little  more  strongly.  Various 
scattered  reports  suggest  a  reduced  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Maine  potato  country,  but  the 
only  definite  statement  noticed  is  from 
Houlton.  giving  the  plantings  at  three- 
fourths  those  of  last  year. 

BETTER  MARKET  WEAK. 

The  butter  season  is  at  its  height  along 
the  middle  of  June.  Quality  is  full  grass 
flavor,  the  make  large  and  storage  in  active 
operation.  Receipts  are  heavier  than  last, 
year,  hut  quality  is  said  not  to  ho  quite 
so  good,  showing  some  lack  of  body  and 
elm  rooter  because  of  the  rank  pasturage. 
The  price  is  about  one-half  cent  lower, 
extra  Northern  tub  being  quote  1  at  3014 
cents.  Sumo  Western  butter  from  drier 
sections  shows  more  body  than  Northern. 
Usually  much  of  the  best  butter  comes 
from  the  Northern  I.ake  region.  There 
is  an  unsold  surplus  of  the  lower  grades, 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  "ex¬ 
tras"  being  really  firsts,  and  selling  slow¬ 
ly  at.-  one-half  cent  lower. 


CHEESE. 


The  cheese  market  has  been  more  than 
usually  interesting  lately,  because  of  un¬ 
commonly  quick  price  changes.  Receipts 
since  the  first  of  May  have  been  about 
one-lmlf  those  of  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  Said  M.  Duffy  &  Co.,  large 
receivers:  "The  market  has  gone  up 
when  there  was  foreign  buying,  and  down 
(Continued  on  page  907) 


World  s  Greatest  Layers 


Perfected  English  200-Egg  Strain 

I’  9'  o W.  Wyandottcs. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bull  Orpingtons, 

PROOf  —  l»t  l.ontmrliHf  North  \ni.  Kgj^Oon- 
if*i;  &  brim  Uhl  muoftK*;  lto'14-Ut  Ju  l«o,  ft  vis 
hru*  I  ilil  ltMtf  FKk'M,  hlglttt't  oft!'  ini  Ref!  luooni; 
1  Dr  DO  W)  Mil. h. (ten,  Missouri  tityf  Contoify  lu  hen* 

Ei  U  Uu  *>vu.r  200^^  nvo rase.  MohL 

'  D  C  D  P^nUblir  poultry  known.  ftcfluml  Price*  on 

I  t  K  Stnclc.  Hutch! id;  ‘j  Price;  liuhy 

1  VD  A  D  r  '  '  '  Write  for  Free  Book,  “  Story  of  the  200- 
lErAK  ft,y.  Men/1  contains  vuluni.u  ini'.-rniuti m  ihui 
will  I  m- re  Ate  your  «ft£  yn*hl, 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo*  P.  Lancaster,  Pa 


J 


GET  ONE! 

The  Summer  Price-list  of  The 
Fatuous  M luffing  Silver  Compmc,  eon 
tains  tile  Bett  Oiler  of  the  8ni.soti 
A  guaranfea  that  is  worth  while. 
(Toes  with  it.  Hctifl  what  other  ucouE- 
say  about  liu\V  rtv  “nuke  good"  OUT 

guarantee.  J 

.  The  MARTLING  Hennery 

^  •—  P*  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey 


Grind  Your  Limestone — Save  $1  to  $2  Per  Ton 


your  soil  must  hare  lime  to  keep  it  from  becoming  sick  and  sour.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone,  as  you  know,  is  much  better  than  burnt  lime.  If  you  have  limerock  in  your 
neighborhood,  why  nut  grind  it  right  on  your  farm  and  save  from 
SI, 00  to  $2.00  per  tonr 

She  leffreul  jmePulveR 

This  machine  will  handle  big  rocks  weighing  (ill  pounds  or  more,  and  at  one 
operation  reduce  them  to  the  finest  ground  limestone.  It  gives  an  output  of 
from  10  to  70  tons  per  day.  You  can  make  frotnSIO  to  4100  a  day  grinding  for 
your  neighbors.  Pulvenv.es  to  any  fineness,  or  crushes  rock  for  road  and  con¬ 
crete  work.  Guaranteed — lasts  a  lifetime.  Sold  from  factory  direct  to  you. 

FREE  TRIAL!  Get  our  catalog  and  trial  offer  that  enablcn 
you  to  try  the  LfMEPULVER  right  on  your  own  farm. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.  (2&) 

265  First  Ave.,  Columbus.  O. 


Sizes  to  Suit 
Engine*  From 
6  Hone  power  to  J 
SO  Horsepower  / 


V. .  .y-V.-y  \  4.v:yifc?.«l 


USES 
KEROSENE 
for  Fuel 


1  First  Real  Solution 
of  the  Light  Farm  Tractor  Problem 

Pulls  two  plows  in  any  soil  fit  to  cultivate — three  in  stubble.  Wide 
scope  of  utility.  All  gears  run  in  oil,  enclosed  in  dust-light  casings,  on 

The  DURABLE  DENNING 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator,  Bennett  Carburetor,  Dixie 
Magneto,  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings.  Write  for  description. 


DENNING  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

W  horsepower  at  draw-bat — at  any  speed. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Weight  3600  lbs. 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  the  Potatoes  and  separates 
where  no  other  digger  can 

A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  oilier  dippers 
Larne  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  arid  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakairo  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 
dis-gine  SO  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High  .  U 

clearance  Over  shovel  prevents  weeds  and  vines  Y_/  Write  for 

bunching.  Has  vlue-turaer attachment. 

6- ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Ulica,N.Y. 


catalog 


Are  You  One  of  the  Losers? 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here’s  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handhug  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  iu  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  IHC  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  spreaders,  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — -besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance  —  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  are  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  haudling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  IHC  dealer  about  a  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  Cloverleaf 

made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N, - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


June  17,  1916, 


public  with  the  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  those  who  bite  on  such 
schemes  get  the  "nothing”  in  return  for 
whatever  money  they  part.  with. 


T I  lien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  sold  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
Kennels,  Tunkhaunoek,  Pa.,  nine  gilts 
and  one  hoar  for  their  note  of  $155  at 
two  months.  Some  time  after  this  I  had 
an  inquiry  from  these  people  for  another 
boar,  and  bought  them  one  from  a  man 
at  this  place,  and  shipped  it  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  they  would  remit  as  soon  as  I 
sent  them  the  bill.  1  charged  them  $18 
for  the  boar,  and  they  had  sold  him  to 
B.  M,  Bowser,  2  s?  Cooper  Avenue, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  $30  and  had  received 
payment.  A  few  days  after  shipment  of 
this  hoar  the  tirip  wired  me  to  recall 
note,  and  after  a  delay  of  about  a  week 
sent  me  a  cheek  for  $24  and  note  for 
$150.  I  discounted  the  note  and  cashed 
the  check,  which  came  back  to  me  pro¬ 
tested.  and  which  I  had  to  pay.  T  in¬ 
structed  my  hank  to  recall  the  note  on  the. 
day  it  was  due  to  save  the  protest,  and 
they  did  so.  The  firm  has  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  me.  1  trust  you  may  be 
able  to  help  me  out,  /  J.  I.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  previous  complaints  about 
the  dealings  of  this  Susquehanna  Valley 
Kennels  the  proprietor  of  which  seems 
to  be  0.  B.  B.  Landis.  This  is  the  same 
Landis  who  operated  at  Reading,  Pa., 
some  years  ago.  Our  records  show  a 
number  of  complaints  against  him  under 
the  name  of  Mt.  Penn  Kennels.  Another 
illustration  that  leopards  rarely  change 
their  spots.  Susquehanna  Valley  Ken¬ 
nels  have  made  ns  several  promises  of 
settlement  with  .T.  I.  II..  none  of  which 
has  'been  kept.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  compel  Settlement,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  are  publishing  this  history  of  the 
transaction  for  the  guidance  of  other 
subscribers. 


What5s  Your  Notion 
of  GOOD  Threshing 


Do  you  know  anything  of  M.  .T.  Harri¬ 
son,  24  Glenway  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.? 
lie  has  had  five  30-lb.  tubs  of  our  butter 
since  last  June;  said  when  he  found  a 
market  for  it  he  would  send  us  a  check. 
It  was  line  butter.  He  has  not  answered 
letter  in  regard  to  it  nor  sent  the  money. 
Wo  sent  him  several  large  shipments,-  some 
salted  and  some  unsalted,  hut.  this  150 
pounds  he  has  not  paid  for.  1  wish  you 
would  look  him  up  and  see  if  that  is  his 
“cut”  to  pay  for  enough  so  as  to  get  the 
confidence  and  then  refuse  to  pay.  I 
cannot  get  along  without  The  It.  N\-Y. 

Vermont.  C.  J.  H. 

M.  J.  Harrison  has  absolutely  no  fin¬ 
ancial  responsibility,  and  the  transaction 
will  have  to  be  charged  up  to  profit  and 
loss.  It  is  quite  easy  for  some  people  to 
make  a  living  by  soliciting  shipments 
and  neglecting  to  pay  for  them,  but  one 
or  two  experiences  of  the  kind  will  teach 
a  farmer  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon 
references. 


¥  More  Bales! 

'Bigger  /  Profits) 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors’ 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money 


is  THE 
WHOLE 
.STORY 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant, superior  to  assembled 
machine/!.  IToavy  steel  chain  trut  smisaion  (no  bolt 
to  slip).  Simple  pelf  feeder  and  block  dropper 
Turn?,  out  a  continuous  stream  Of  solid  salable 
,  bale*.  Starts  or  stops  instantly.  Heat  press  for 
I  alfalfa.  H<>r*«  and  belt  power  presses  eiao. 
i  “Ton*  Tell.'*  Our  Sunk  Sunl  free.  Your  guide  I 
I  to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  those  J 
great  presses.  Write  vl 

W  S/tStnWICH  MFC.  CO,  508  Center  St,  *»nSwic>.  IH. 


All  designed  and 


machine/!.  ITcavy  steel  chain  trannmirision  (no  belt 
to  slip).  Simple  pelf  feeder  and  block  dropper 
Turns  out  a  continuous  Ktrenm  of  solid  salable 

Beat  press  for 


The  Red  River  Special 

With 

rHE  BIG  CYLINDER 

Power,  weight  and  momentum.  The  Strong¬ 
est  and  largest  design  that  is  used. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

Our  patented  device  that  separates  most  of 
the  grain  right  at  the  Big  Cylinder. 

EHE  BEATING  SHAKERS 

That  BEAT  the  straw  from  the  under  side 
and  knock  out  every  kernel  of  grain  that  is  in  it. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  CHAFFER 

4  hat  cleans  the  grain  as  it  should  be  cleaned, 
ready  for  market. 

THE  N.  &  S.  WIND  STACKER 

That  gets  rid  of  all  of  the  straw,  but  none  of 
the  grain.  This  is  a  special  feature, 
peculiar  to  the  make. 

Many  of  your  own  neighbors  have  written  to 
toll  us  their  opinion  of  the  Red  River  Special 
and  the  work  that  it  has  done  for  them.  The 
Home  Edition  of  our  threshing  paper  contains 
their  letters.  Send  for  a  copy.  Ask  for  the 
Bie  Catalog  as  well  when  you  write.  We'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  one. 


coupi.rn  up 
SHORT 


CAN  START  OR 
STOP  INSTANTLY! 


Enclosed  you  will  find  n  few  circu¬ 
lars  from  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Inc,  Chicago, 
sent  t<»  me  a  fmv  days  ago.  Wish  you 
would  look  them  over  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  them.  Are  they  a  sound 
firm  to  deal  with?  D.  S.  O. 

New  York. 

The  literature  of  Wheeler  &  Co.  for¬ 
warded  by  the  subscriber  represents  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  this  company  to  se¬ 
cure  country  people  to  knit  hosiery  at 
home,  and  that  as  high  as  $20  per  week 
can  he  easily  earned  in  the  work. 
Wheeler  <Jc  Co.  agree  to  sell  the  hosiery 
on  the  basis  of  7%  commission.  The 
whole  plan  is  similar  to  the  work-at-home 
schemes  which  we  have  so  often  warned 
our  people  against  in  this  Department. 
In  this  ease  the  object  of  Wheeler  A  Co. 
is  to  sell  the  knitting  machine  and  the 
yarn  for  the  making  of  the  hosiery,  and 
like  the  other  work-at-home  schemes, 
when  this  is  accomplished  the  party  pur¬ 
chasing  the  machine  and  material  finds 
the  market  for  the  goods  vanish  into  air. 
If  is  always  easy  for  concerns  of  this 
kind  to  make  excuses  that  the  goods  were 
not  properly  made,  etc,  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  their  agreement.  Like  all  the 
other  work-at-home  schemes  that  we  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate, 
this  one  of  manufacturing  hosiery  at 
home  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  the  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  of  it  being  to  sell  knitting 

T  ,  , ,  «r  t—  O  .1  /x  machines  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 

I  sent  to  P.  J.  Keenan.  South  Orange, 

N.  J,  potatoes  valued  at  $45. $2.  These 
potatoes  were  not  sent  on  commission, 
but  were  sold  at  these  figures.  lie  gave 
cheek  for  $45.82.  which  went  to  protest. 

Received  another  check  a  month  later  for 
$45,82,  and  protest,  fees  $1,111.  altogether 
$47.43.  The  second  check  was  returned 
as  no  good.  Will  you  try  to  collect  this? 

New  Jersey,  Jt.  n. 

Mr.  Keenan  promised  ns  to  pay  this 
account  with  certified  check,  claiming 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  at  his 
bank.  As  he  did  not  send  the  remittance 
our  attorney  took  it  up  and  entered 
judgment.  Keenan  then  gave  him  a 
check,  but  this  was  protested,  and  it  is 
now  impossible  to  execute  the  judgment, 
and  it  has  been  returned  unsatisfied.  Re¬ 
port  is  that  Keenan  kept,  going  as  long 
as  he  was  aide,  but  lias  gone  under,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  money  for 
our  people.  It.  seems  easy  for  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  going  on  other  people’s 
money. 


GREAT  WINDROW 


Free  Book. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


GRH1^?D 


1  am  enclosing  a  hill  for  collection, 
amounting  to  $4.88  against  F.  V.  Young, 
30(5  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  and  Black 
Rock  Ave.,  Unionport,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  I 
have  mailed  this  party  eggs  to  his  home 
and  business  address  until  date  of  last 
shipment,  when  1  received  word  not  to 
mail  any  mure  eggs.  1  have  enclosed  bill 
in  each  lot  mailed,  but  never  was  paid. 
I  have  soul  two  bills  by  mail  since  then, 
and  these  were  never  answered  nor  re¬ 
turned.  Will  you  help  me  out  of  this? 

New  Jersey,  o.  n. 

Another  case  of  supplying  food  for  the 
table  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  Do 
not  send  even  a  small  bill  of  goods  if 
references  are  not  supplied.  Mr.  Young 
promised  to  send  a  check  as  soon  as 
business  picked  up.  As  the  matter  end¬ 
ed  there  it  is  assumed  business  did  not 
pick  up,  Which  is  the  usual  outcome  of 
transactions  of  the  kind. 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

We-  kCu.minU-e  this  machine  to  spread,  accurate  ly  and  tKyrttivt-t*,  10*: 
to  M,f.oo  ll»s.  nr i’  Br»»-.  «ny  granular  material,  whether  damp,  ary, 
llcavy,  or  light,  with  special  equipment  we  will  distribute  cor- 
l»mu,  coar.se  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


WITTE 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher,,  Feeders,  Wind  Slacken 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

id)  BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHICAN 


You  can't  buy  any  pond  engine  at  a  ■ 
lower  price.  You  can't  buy  a  brllrr 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.  ISsULblisheO  X  -3 7 (1 . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1  890  Oakland  Av.  KansasCity.Mo. 
1890  Empire  Bldg. .Pittsburgh, Ca. 


on-*  . 

H  II- 1'  $129*80 
"Write  fWpr  icon 
on  rfizcg  12,  16 
and  22  H-P. 


SMALL  PRICE 


BIG  RETURNS 


This  Warranted 

■  full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 

\  S516.7S 

\  frcighlprrpaulloanySlation 

\  East  of  Mississippi  Itivcr. 

\  Full  particulars  on  appli- 

L  V  .3  cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  17  Easton,  Pa. 


I  am  sending  the  enclosed  literature  in 
the  interests  of  the  Anti-Fake  Flub,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  fake, 
but  in  my  immediate  vicinity  four  of  us 
received  similar  enclosures  concerning 
this  half  barrel  of  paint.  w.  E.  H. 

No\V  York. 

The  letter  enclosed  by  this  subscriber 
is  from  the  Progress  Paint  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.,  representing  that  the  firm  has 
a  half  barrel  of  paint  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  subscriber,  and  in  order  to  save 
freight  charges  in  reshipping.  111*'  sub¬ 
scriber  is  offered  the  half  barrel  of  paint 
at  a  “bargain.”  We  have  received  a 
half  dozen  of  those  letters  from  different 
points  within  the  last  week  or  two.  The 
story  is  therefore  evidently  “fake”  and 
is  sufficient  to  brand  the  company  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  farming 
public.  Paint  nr  other  products  having 
so  little  merit  that  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  deceptions  of  this  kind  in  order 
to  sell  them,  must  be  a  bad  bargain  at 
any  price. 


75  years  of  lionvst  tliffc&h'T  build- 
mJ  iog  |tpv.;  ■»»■»,  ft  frvr  a*-,  a  r.„i  ion.-il  r<f- 

pwLitlan— ci  (hrmthur  every 

iH-etl.  They  life  v:tppl*.-  auj  tuLmtotit’uJ  »rt  can-,tfUcMnn  and 
lip r.t  iii  weijrttt  No  i*w.  rrp.nr  bill*  l}r»y*K  itiutic*  to 
stay."  Ttte  io>i  n  low  but  tbuV  yield  ft  !••>:  u-turn  In  ibmioy 
snv  tig.  Th-y  Jmndli-  ry.-,  whvftr,  bnrluy,  bcunB, 

pens  and  erraah  mciuI.  Thqy  clo  lh«  work  quickly  ami  ck-anly. 

Before  buying  u  thter.hcT  Send  JTor  our  Catnbqf—  U’fi  free. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

*  .  .5  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  atoul  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  i  n  nn  i  tie;  /!  » 
gc.-u\  Scad  for  zfXvJL. 

Electric  Wheel  _ 

48  Elm  Sl.,Qu,(iei,lll.  'L.yy 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  St.  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


^  HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


“How  things  do  turn  out.”  The  en¬ 
closed  is  the  final  chapter  of  the  ease  of 
the  American  Adjustment  Oompitty  vs. 
m.vself.  It  cost  me  just  a  two-epnt  stamp 
to  lot  them  know  I  was  not  going  to  fall 
for  the  50  cents.  If  you  fed  inclined 
you  may  publish  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
card  in  The  It.  N.-Y..  and  let  the  folks 
know  what  sort  of  fakers  they  arc,  be¬ 
cause  I  miss  my  guess  if  they  are  not 
pulling  lots  of  50-cent  pieces  from  the 
rural  folks.  jt.  T.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosed  with  the  subscriber’s  let¬ 
ter  is  a  printed  card  of  Up-To-Date 
Farming,  alleging  that  the  notice  from 
the  collection  agency  attempting  to  col¬ 
lect  50  cents  on  J.  A.  Everitt’s  fake  free 
seed  offer  was  all  “a  mistake  and  very 
much  regretted."  Perhaps  Event t  has 
seen  that  the  scheme  was  a  “mistake’’  hut 
not  in  the  sense  he  is  trying  to  make  it 
appear.  We  have  known  other  publish¬ 
ers  explain  away  questionable  methods 
by  this  same  “mistake”  excuse.  The  free 
seeds  or  free  plants,  picture  guessing  con¬ 
tests,  etc.,  resorted  to  by  publishers  of 
cheap  papers  are  all  designed  to  fool  the 


What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the 
enclosed  contract  of  the  Realty  Service 
Publishing  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.? 
The  clause  in  fine  print  looks  suspicions 
to  me.  v.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

The  clause  in  fine  print  referred  to 
provides  that  in  consideration  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10  the  Realty  Service  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  agrees  to  furnish  photo¬ 
graphs,  engravings  of  property,  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  photo  reproduction  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  property  in  the  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  “Realty  In  Word  &  Picture.” 
This  book  is  supposed  to  be  distributed 
among  real  estate  agents  in  Greater  New 
York  and  sections  of  New  York  adjacent 
to  New  York  City.  The  Realty  Service 
Publishing  Co.  make  no  claim  to  being 
real  estate  agents  or  of  being  in  position 
to  sell  property.  The  contract  and  plan, 
however,  have  many  of  the  features  of  the 
old  Ostrander  scheme  for  getting  listing 
fees  from  those  having  property  to  sell. 


The  one  great  con¬ 
vincing  engine 
value.  Fairbanks  - 
Morse  quality — ser¬ 
vice — ;  dependability 
— at  a  popular  price, 
tells  the  story. 

More  Than  Rated 
Power  and  a  Won¬ 
der  At  The  Price 

Simple— Light  Weight— Substantial  —  Fool-proof  Construction— Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore — 
Leak-proof  Compression  —  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting  even  in  cold 

fuel  cost  —  low  maintenance  See  the  “Z”  and  You’ll  Buy  It 

cost.  Long,  efficient,  ecunom*  Go  to  your  local  dealer#  Seelhe^Z/*  Compare  it  on  merit — by  any  stand* 
ical  power  service/1  ard— point  by  ix>int.  You'll  sell  yourself  on  this  wonderful  engine  value# 


B  U  S  LT-  I  N  IS;  p. 
MAGNETO  All  F.  0.  B.  Factory 

EJi'cctiue  April  20, 1019 


ENGINE 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 


Important  Coaler  Service:  When  yon  buy  an  engine  from  your 
dealer  y«u  deal  with  a  local  representative  of  the  Manufuctorern.  Ha 
etiaroa  tin  ir  rcHuonaibility.  lie  stand?!  behind  the  engine lio  Bella.  He'a 
rcflnonnihto  to  you.  He'd  at  your  aervicoto  see  that,  you  are  /miialied, 
And  ho’s  as  near  you  as  your  telephone  any  time  you  want  him 


All  Fairbanks-Morae  dealers  sell 
“Z"  engines  on  a  zone  carload 
low  freight  basis.  If  you  don't 
know  the  local  dealer  write  us. 
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fiAAfl  CADMC  in  nearly  every  desirable 
UUUU  rJtlflYIa  section  of  new  york  state 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  -want  and  how  much 
cash  yon  can  pay  and  wo  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  ,  Oneida,  New  Turk 

Other  offices  throughout  the  state.  . 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


W©  have  many  ah le  bodied  youiur 
men.  botin  wit-hand  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank- Onrsisa  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  staling  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  ears  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Woo!  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  Severn!  suggestions  reeelved  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  reader#  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
Jf  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Koto  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  ns  part  of  the  advertisement,  N>>  display 
type  used,  and  only  Ktnrtn  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  Per  subscribers  only.  Heal¬ 
ers,  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stuck  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not.  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  nnt  Inter  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — New  McCormick  mower  $40;  new 
Hoc  re  Manure  Spreader;  Syracuse  Plow,  used 
Sulky  Plow  cheap.  TO.  It.  DUNN,  Southington, 
Conn. 


■WANTED — A  mod'ium-sUed  froml  second-hand 
cider  press.  Full  particulars  and  lowest 
price.  DIX  J.  CAMP,  Randolph  Center,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


20  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER.  Stafford  Springs,  Cotin. 

WANTED— 50  to  200  acres.  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Jersey  preferred*.  Must  tie  bar¬ 
gain.  Without  or  with  buildings.  Some  wood¬ 
land.  Never-failing  stream  or  lake.  Send  price 
and  particulars  quickly.  II.  W.  BERK,  River- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  I!1  V  UN BC ROII,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  905 

again  whenever  this  buying  stopped  and 
we  had  to  deal  with  domestic  conditions 
only.  Ontmda  is  now  malting  enough  to 
satisfy  the  British  demond,  for  which, 
their  cheese  is  more  suitable,  being  tinn¬ 
er  and  made  for  keeping  quality.  Cana¬ 
dian  factories  are  often  equipped  for 
both  blitter  and  cheese,  and  the  manager 
able  to  make  either.  The  bulk  of  sales 
in  Boston  is  the  mild,  or  almost  taste¬ 
less  white  twin  cheese.  Vermont  makes 
are  quoted  at  1  t  to  15  cents.  The  New 
York  .State  class  is  better  known,  has  a 
superior  reputation  and  is  quoted  at  15 
to  15*4  cents,  being  generally  accepted 
as  a  little  bgtter.” 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm;  write  owner.  CEO. 
AY.  MILES,  Georgetown,  Del. 

POULTRY  FARM,  12  acres  of  land'.  12  large 
buildings;  6,0t)0  capacity,  7-ruoin  house,  all 
Improvements,  $5,500:  photos  and  particulars. 
EMIL  STEFFENS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y, 

02  PERTH*®  ACRES  in  Rucks  Comity,  T'emm.. 

planted  seven  acres  outs,  fifteen  acres  wheat, 
sixteen  acres  corn,  six  acres  hearing  orchard, 
eight  acres  mature  timber  with  watered  pas¬ 
ture.  1,575  feel  on  main  highway  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Osage  orange  hedge. 
Modern  frame  dwelling,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 
spacious  verandas,  beautiful  shade  trees.  Large 
burn  ami  stable,  wagon  houses,  etc.,  in  excellent 
condition.’  ldeully  located  for  trucking;  railroad 
and  boat  to  Philadelphia,  nineteen  miles  by 
road.  Near  I.ungltorne,  a  prosperous  commun¬ 
ity.  Good  roads,  schools,  churches.  Country 
club  nearby.  Price*  remarkably  low  to  quick 
buyer.  Suitable  terms.  Address  J.  D.  PAUL, 
owner,  Sooth  Lunghorne,  Pa. 


EGG  VALUES  SUSTAINED. 

While  egg  arrivals  have  been  rather 
large  of  lute,  the  Western  shipments  have 
shown  rntph  beat  damage,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  nearby  stock  improves  by  compar¬ 
ison.  Henneries  are  up  to  ”9  cents,  and 
Eastern  extras  to  2S  cents,  while  West¬ 
ern  prime  firsts  and  the  western  stor¬ 
age  packed  hold  at.  -4  cents.  Lower 
grades  are  cleaning  np  slowly  tit  the 
usual  relative  prices,  seconds  being  in 
decided  over  supply. 

POULTRY  MARKET  WEAKER. 

Fowls  are  off  a  cent  and  chickens  off 
still  more.  Thorndike,  (Jerrish  &  Co. 
said:  “We  quote  live  fowl  at  19  and 
broilers  at  28  cents.  Native  dressed 
fowl,  21,  broilers  54  to  35  cents.  The 
supply  of  green  ducks  is  nominal,  but 
an.v  large  quantity  would  be  hard  to  sell 
over  IS  cents.  Fowls  at  present  should 
come  dressed  if  of  good  size  and  quali¬ 
ty.  but  olive  if  underweight  and  poor. 
Poultry  stock  is  tending  to  accumulate 
on  the  market  just  now.”  Said  S.  L. 
Burr  &  Co.:  "The  market  is  weaker. 

Beeeipfs  of  fowls  have  fully  doubled  late¬ 
ly  and  of  western  poultry  more  than  dou¬ 
bled.  Native  fowls  art*  -1  to  22.  dressed, 
are  19  to  20  alive.  Fowls  dressing  be; 
low  I  pounds  would  rate  below  fancy  and 
bring  IS  to  19  cents.  Fowls  with  gray¬ 
ish  or  light  legs  might  pass,  also  black 
legs,  if  not  too  many  in  a  lot,  but  a 
whole  lot  of  black-legged  fowls  would 
grade  only  as  choice,  even  if  fancy  in 
weight  and  other  respects,  and  would 
sell  two  cents  lower.  G.  B.  F. 

FOR  SALE 

Farm  lands  In  tlm  Genesee  Valley.  3,500 
notes  of  Mnek  and  General  Farming  lands.  Will 
be  sold  as  a  whole  or  iu  part  to  suit  purchaser. 
This  land  is  situate  in  the  valley  between  Mt. 
Morris  and  Haimville,  and  on  the  sumo  are  many 
fine  old  farm  houses  suitable  for  country  homes. 

alse  a  state  rotul  and  near  3  rail . .  Over  700 

bushels  of  onions  have  been  grown  on  an  acre  of 
these  muck  land's.  Beans  of  any  kind,  grain  and 
hay  give  big  yield.  The  hill  lands  are  suitable 
for  oreliards.  A  large  amount  of  bard  and  soft 
timber  standing.  A  large  part  of  tills  property 
has  been  drained  and  is  in  growing  crops  this 
season.  For  information  apply  to 

LOUIS  A.  HILLIARD  -  Groveland,  N.  Y. 


PAYING  POULTRY  FARM  at  a  sacrifice,  owner 
recovered  ill  health,  back  at  old  business. 
Beautifully  located  on  main  automobile  road  ly> 
miles  from  town,  telephone,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  just  What  you  are  looking  for;  only 
$1,800;  easy  terms.  WM.  IT.  TRIPP®,  Toms 
River.  New  Jersey. 

FUR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
poultry  plants  in  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
$8,000;  easy  terms  to  responsible  party.  Full 
particulars  by  mail.  K.  F.  1).  BOX  112.  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  H. 

FARM  220  acres,  productive  soil,  good  buildings, 
mailing  water.  Price  $0,000;  $2,000  d'owu. 

W.  C.  MDICK,  Cnylcr,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALIC — Valuable  dairy  farm  at  Fnbius, 
N.  Y. .  315  acres,  with  or  without  stock. 
Ample  buildings  iu  good  condition.  JOHN 
BODFISH.  Hy uutiis.  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — TO  acres;  no  waste  land; 

variety  frnif:  large  12-room  house;  good  barns; 
1  Vj  miles  north  of  Walden.  W.  1).  SHARE, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 125  acre  farm,  including  stock, 
crops  and  tools,  at  $45  per  acre,  a  bargain;  in¬ 
quire  of  owner,  BOX  A-72-R.  L).  No.  5,  Ithaca, 
Ni.  Y. 

WANT  I'Ll J- -Man  and  wife  for  small  farm  near 
New  York  City;  woman  to  do  housework. 
BOX  1357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRIUI'LTT  RAT,  college  trained'  man  desires 
position  as  miiuiger  of  farm  or  country  es¬ 
tate:  best  of  references.  GLENN E  KLGG,  Vic¬ 
tor.  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  Market  Ponltrymuu  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  plant  in  operation  or  build 
and  manage  new  plant.  Salary  at  beginning. 
Wire  and  self.  Highest  references.  Address 
RON  1354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUL'l'RYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
or  private  plnnr,  four  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  college  training.  Can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  THOMAS  J. 
NICHOLS,  JR.,  Cam Lilus,  N.  V. 


WANTED  -Young  mail  (white)  as  general 
hell  >cr  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm  for  all-year- 
round*  position.  A  splendid  home  and  every 
chance  for  advancement  If  he  makes  good.  Must 
furnish  satisfactory  references.  State  national¬ 
ity.  age  and  wages  exported.  TEN  ACRE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  Princeton,  N.  J, 


WANTED — First-class  working  farm  foreman. 

One  wlio  understands  nil  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  horses.  A  hustler  ami  a  good  man¬ 
ager  or  men.  No  drinker.  State  age,  national¬ 
ity,  married  or  single.  eX|>erie»cc  ami  wages  re¬ 
quired.  Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man. 
BOX  1358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  Permanent  position,  $50 
to  $<;<>  per  month,  rent,  etc,.  3b  miles  from 
New  York.  Knowledge  care  of  trees,  (lowers 
essential.  Prefer  married  man.  one  child  no 
objection.  Write,  giving  full  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences.  etc.,  to  BOX  1350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  or 
assistant,  with  house  rent,  25,  married,  no 
children;  best  practical  experience  in  poultry, 
fruit,  general  farming,  marketing,  A  No.  1  ref- 
- relict*.  W.  U.  IIUSSFIELD.  North  Haledon. 

N.  J.,  R,  F.  I).  No.  3,  care  Balleatitm. 

WAN  TED — Farm  hand  wishes  position  on  good 
farm  for  summer;  state  particulars.  E. 
KUNR,  $8  Pleas uut  St.,  Amlo-rst,  .Mass. 


POULTRY  and  truck  man  wishes  position  as 
assistant  superintendent  on  large  commercial 
plant,  where  hard  work  would  be  appreciated 
financially.  Furnish  references  that  can  stand 
investigation.  BOX  13<S0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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SITUATION  WA  NTElt — Competent  herdsman, 
understands  A.  It.  o,  work,  agricultural  school 
graduate;  best  references.  BOX  1301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ready  for  Shipment  June  19th' and  23rd 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100 

White  Leghorns  ....  $2.50  $4.00  $1 

I  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  3.00  5.00  f 

Island  Reds .  3.50  5.50  1( 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  100 


Fill  iu  this  blank  and  mail  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  year  I  will  probably  have  for  shipment  to  the  New  York  market: 

. quarts  of  oheiries.  . quarts  of  raspberries. 

. quarts  of  strawberries . quarts  of  currants. 

Name . 

P.  O.  Address . 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  I).,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first- 
class  condition.  I  f  any  arc  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  tlu-m  free  of  charge. 

I  hese  chicks  arc  from  healthy,  vigorous,  purc-brcd  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs 
and  plenty  of  them. 

To  he  sure  of  eetting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Ouality  Clucks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


To  Sell  Cherries 

Tn  some  sections  of  the  State  there  will  be  no  cherries. 

Tn  other  sections  the  crop  is  good.  The  California  crop  is 
short.  Their  prices  have  ruled  high — close  to  30  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Department  lias  made  every  possible  arrangement  to 
develop  a  consumption  and  a  trade  in  State  cherries.  But  it 
can  perform  no  miracles.  It  will  not  be  able  to  develop  a 
market  on  an  occasional  shipment.  This  would  put  it  on  a 
footing  with  the  average  commission  dealer.  For  such  ship¬ 
ments  tli e  Department  would  get  the  prices  prevalent  in  the 
market.  The  shipper  would  be  sure  to  get  it  all  in  his  return 
and  save  a  Tittle  on  commission:  hut  the  benefit  would  lie  only 
temporary  and  trifling.  If  growers  want  to  share  the  benefits  of 
a  real  marketing  service  conducted  entirely  in  their  interest, 
they  must  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  assembling  ship¬ 
ments  in  its  hands  to  develop  the  market  and  increase  the 
consumption.  One  single  grower  shipping  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  \v*ll  get  the  best  service  to  he  found  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Many  growers  shipping  to  it  together  will  create  a 
market  that  will  bring  all  of  them  better  results  than  they  can 
possibly  get  elsewhere. 

Again  we  advise  the  use  of  new  standard  quart  berry 
baskets,  packed  in  new  “gift”  32-quart  crates.  Boxes  well 
filled,  and  faced;  no  wormy,  soft  or  defective  fruit. 

This  is  the  opportunity  growers  have  sought  for  years. 
Some  of  them  have  fought  for  it.  It  is  an  open  market;  sales 
open  and  above  board;  prices  known  to  every  one.  No  false 
cartage  charges;  not  even  a  chance  of  deception;  the  buyer’s 
name  oil  record;  a  quick  return  and  check;  a  commission  of 
5  per  cent. 

No  State,  no  city,  no  institution;  no  company  ever  offered 
such  service  to  fruit  growers  before.  The  service  is  certainly 
exceptional.  Growers' have  not  yet  began  to  realize  it.  Many 
do  not  know  about  it  at  all.  It  is,  however,  our  opportunity. 
Experienced  men  and  established  organizations  are  ready  to 
do  the  work.  They  cannot  sell  goods  on  glutted  markets  at 
high  prices.  They  cannot  get  big  returns  for  inferior  goods. 

1  hey  can  get  the  best  price  possible  and  send  an  accurate  re¬ 
turn,  and  they  can  with  suitable  supply  of  good  fruit  develop 
an  increased  consumption  of  New  York  State  fruit. 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 
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New  Mid-Year  M'  £*1 


257  CARS  IN  C&T 


700  Improvements— Cost  Cut  50% 

by  John  W.  Bate,  the  Efficiency  Engineer 


This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  shows 
the  final  result  of  what  efficiency 
means  in  car  building. 

It  is  the  17th  Mitchell  model 
built  by  John  W.  Bate,  each  better 
than  the  one  before  it.  It  is  offered 
by  a  concern  which  for  82years  has 
stood  for  the  best  that  waspossible. 

$5,000,000  Invested 

The  Mitchell  motor  car  factory 
now  represents  an  investment  of 
$5,000,000.  It  was  built  by  John 
W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  to 
build  Mitchell  cars  economically. 

It  has  thousands  of  up-to-date, 
time-saving  machines.  Bysplendid 
methods  it  has  cut  the  cost  on 
10,000  operations.  This  New 
Mitchell  is  built  here  for  just 
about  half  what  it  would  have  cost 
six  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  you  get  in  this 
Mitchell  by  far  the  greatest  car 
soldaroundthisprice.  Andyou  get 
26  extras,  nearly  all  of  them  fea¬ 
tures  which  even  costly  cars  omit. 

700  Parts  Made  Better 

Mr.  Bate  and  his  staff  have  spent 
years  and  years  in  bringing  this 
car  to  perfection.  They  have 
taken  up  part  by  part. 

They  have  attained  utter  sim¬ 
plicity,  wonderful  lightness  and 
matchless  accessibility. 

They  have  displaced  castings  by 
steel,  much  lighter  and  tougher. 


The  latest  Mitchell  has  440  parts 
which  are  either  drop  forged  or 
steel  stamped. 

They  are  using  a  wealth  of 
Chrome- Vanadium  steel,  to  get 
maximum  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance.  For  safety’s  sake,  all  steer¬ 
ing  parts  are  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  And  for  easy  driving 
they  are  fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

Some  30-Year  Records 

The  wondrous  endurance  at¬ 
tained  in  this  car  is  shown  by  these 
mileage  records. 

One  Mitchell  car  —  built  by 
John  W.  Bate— has  run  218,734 
miles.  Six  Mitchell  cars  have 
already  averaged  164,372  miles 
each.  That  is  more  than  30  years 
of  ordinary  service. 

Mr.  Bate  argues  for  lifetime 
cars.  He  says  cars  should  last 
like  watches.  And  the  cars  he  has 
built  have  broken  all  records  for 
endurance  in  the  hands  of  owners 

No  Broken  Springs 

The  Mitchell  is  the  only  car  with 
Bate  cantilever  springs.  Th  ey 


€  t  lO  C  F.  o.  b. 
tfl)  A  *3  Z*  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High  -  Speed  economical  Six  —  48  horse¬ 
power  —  127  -  inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment,  including  26  extra  features. 


make  this  the  easiest-riding  car  in 
the  world.  Not  one  of  these 
springs  in  all  their  history  has 
ever  yet  been  broken. 

Broken  springs  would  come  back 
to  us,  so  we  know  this  for  a  fact. 

The  Mitchell  has  a  power  tire 
pump.  You  don’t  pump  the  tires 
by  hand.  It  has  reversible  head¬ 
lights,  a  light  in  the  tonneau,  a 
locked  compartment  for  valuables, 
an  engine  primer  fight  in  front  of 
the  driver.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  which  other  cars  lack. 
There  are  26  in  all. 

The  Engineers’  Choice 

Famous  engineers,  when  they 
buy  cars  for  themselves,  are  choos¬ 
ing  this  Bate-built  Mitchell.  Your 
Mitchell  dealer  has  a  long  list  of 
them — men  known  the  country 
over.  That  fact  shows  how  the 
greatest  experts  regard  this  en¬ 
gineering  marvel.  And  what  they 
think  of  John  W.  Bate. 

All  the  New  Ideas 

This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  was  completed 
after  the  New  York  Shows.  It  combines 
all  the  best  ideas,  in  design  and  equip¬ 
ment,  found  in  257  show  models. 

Yon  will  see  in  this  Mitchell  more  new 
ideas,  more  luxuries  and  beauties  than 
any  other  car  embodies. 

When  you  buy  a  car  to  keep  you  want 
a  car  like  this.  So  prove  it  out.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer, 
ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ruined  by  Careless  Express  Handling 

The  Plain  Statement  of  an  Egg  Shipper 

| The  following  .statement  is  made  by  a  reputable 
man  who  has  the  fuels  to  support  bis  statements.  We 
print  it  to  call  attention  to  a  great  evil  which  many 
farmers  and  pmillrymen  will  recognize.  If  this  case 
is  an  isolated  one  we  want  to  know  it.  If.  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  there  are  many  others  who  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  we  want  the  facts — plainly  and  clearly 
s  ated — and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  start  a  move¬ 
ment  for  reform.] 

STARTING  A  Pit  TV  ATE  TRADE.— I  moved,  with 
my  family,  from  our  former  home  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  Maryland,  there  buying  a  small  place  which 
I  purposed  to  use  for  the  production  of  first-class 
eggs  for  shipment  direct  to  private  families  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York.  My  reason  for  select¬ 
ing  New  York  and  vicinity  as  a  market  was  that  I 
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suiting  annoyances,  until  today,  instead  of  having 
a  flock  of  1000  or  more  hens,  I  have  little  over  100. 
It  did  not  seeiu  wise  to  continue  producing  eggs 
merely  for  the  express  company  to  destroy,  and  it 
was  of  no  use  to  try  to  get  new  customers,  when 
I  was  nimble  to  deliver  safely  to  the  old,  so  my 
clientele  now  consists  of  just  three  private  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  all  relatives  and  who  I  presume 
continue  to  take  my  eggs  in  the  effort  to  aid  me. 
This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  over  four 
years,  during  which  time  T  have  had  constant  as¬ 
surances  from  all  sorts  of  express  company  officials 
that  the  service  would  be  made  satisfactory.  These 
assurances,  made  in  apparent  good  faith,  induced 
me  to  go  on  year  after  year,  in  the  hope  of  better 
things. 

RESULTANT  LOSSES. — It  is  needless  to  say  that 
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a  short  time  ago,  seven  dozen  eggs  out  of  eight 
dozen  were  hopelessly  smashed  and  of  a  crate  sent 
to  replace  this  one,  10  more  were  frozen  and  de- 
st  royed. 

FIXING  THE  BLAME.— The  fault  does  not,  as 
may  be  supposed,  lie  with  the  crates.  That  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  Further,  the  e.r- 
press  company  officiattn  admit*  it*  inability  to  de¬ 
liver  eggs  safely  in  Yew  York  City.  I  believe  that  is 
so.  for  another  official  assures  me  that  the  eggs 
reach  New  York  in  perfect  order.  Certain  facts, 
known  to  me,  corroborate  that  statement.  It  seems 
to  me  a  travesty  on  justice  if  this  great  corpora¬ 
tion  can,  through  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  in¬ 
competence  of  its  officials,  cause  the  complete  fin¬ 
ancial  ruin  of  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  liis  family. 
Yet  this  is  what  has  happened,  for  we  are  com- 
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had  a  considerable  acquaintance  there,  and  h  id  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  I  could  readily  dispose  of 
all  my  product,  and  at  good  prices.  I  had  no  doubt 
that.  I  could  produce  and  sell  eggs  at  a  profit,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  already  done  so  in  New  Jersey.  rPhe 
time  came  when  I  was  able  to  produce  eggs  in  a 
commercial  way.  As  expected,  I  secured  the  cus¬ 
tomers  but,  from  the  very  first,  my  attempts  at 
shipping  the  eggs  in  care  of  a  great  (express  com¬ 
pany,  resulted  in  disaster.  While  in  the  hands  of 
the  express  company  the  eggs  were  smashed,  they 
were  stolen,  my  first-class  eggs  wore  taken  out  and 
inferior  ones  substituted,  and  my  crates  were  han¬ 
dled  in  a  criminally  careless  manner,  resulting  in 
unreasonable  damages  to  them. 

LOSS  OF  TRADE.— I  laid  a  very  satisfactory  list 
of  customers  at  the  start,  but  one  by  one  they 
dropped  off,  because  of  the  constant  losses  ami  ro¬ 


under  such  conditions  1  lost  money,  in  cousequenco 
ol  which  our  place  has  become  heavily  mortgaged. 
In  buying  it.  I  did  so  with  the  sole  idea  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  it  for  a  poultry  plant  and  our  money  was  spent 
on  it.  accordingly.  Unless  the  place  can  he  used  for 
the  plumose  intended,  its  value  is  much  lessened.  As 
the  express  company  lias,  by  its  inability  to  perform 
the  service  for  which  l  pay  it  (always  in  advance) 
destroyed  m,v  egg  business,  it  has  also  rendered  my 
investment  there  of  no  value.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  I  can  use  the  place,  that  I  know  of, 
in  order  to  make  a  living.  Consequently,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  home  and  secure  employment 
elsewhere,  while  my  wife  carries  on  the  remnant 
of  my  business.  Today,  after  all  this  time  and  after 
all  the  assurances  that  1  have  received  from  ex¬ 
press  company  officials  of  good  service,  conditions 
are  im  better  than  they  were  four  years  ago.  Only 


polled  to  offer  our  place  for  s«.lo  and  take  what  we 
can  get  for  it.  which  will  he  little  or  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  the  express  company  makes  if  impossible  tj 
use  it  for  that  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  REDRESS.— The  law  can¬ 
not  help  us.  Our  State  1‘uhiic  Service  Commission 
is  without  jurisdiction,  so  is  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  L  tried  to  interest  our  Congress¬ 
man,  with  the  idea  of  having  a  law  enacted  that 
would  prevent  others  being  ruined  as  have  L  He 
said  he  would  do  what  he  could,  which  in  effect 
means  nothing.  Of  our  F.  S.  Senators,  one  was  too 
busy  to  he  seen,  though  he  lias  since  solicited  my 
vote.  The  other  gave  me  2U>  minutes  of  his  val¬ 
uable  time,  informing  me  that  the  government  had 
given  me  ample  redress  through  the  parcel  post 
law.  I  got  a  statement  of  my  case  as  near  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  as  his  private  sec- 
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rotary,  wliore  doubtless  it  has  (lied  a  natural  death. 
So  much  for  government  authorities. 

THE  EXPRESS  COMPANY’S  ATTITUDE. — I  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  my  ease  before  the  president  of  the 
express  company  and  was  coolly  informed  by  his 
private  secretary  that  T  could  not  see  him,  and  that 
further  it  was  his  business  (said  secretary)  to  keep 
just  such  people  away  from  him.  The  case  has  been 
laid  before  other  officials  of  the  company,  all  of 
whom  admit  that  it  is  a  very  hard  case,  and  they 
do  not  question  the  truth  of  my  statements  in  the 
least,  but  they  offer  no  redress.  One  New  York 
official,  who  admitted  the  inability  of  the  express 
company  to  deliver  eggs  in  New  York  safely,  said 
that  he  had  power  to  make  an  adjustment,  but.  that 
be  would  not  do  so.  He  too  did  not  question  the 
truth  of  my  statements.  In  fact  he  told  me  that  he 
believed  every  word  I  said. 

AN  ADMITTED  WRONG.— Now  T  submit  here  a 
case  of  grievous  wrong  done  to  a  plain  citizen  by 
a  great  corporation,  a  wrong  which  is  admitted 
by  the  corporation’s  officials.  So  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  discover  there  is  no  power  in  the 
United  States  to  enforce  reparation.  If  T  were 
the  only  victim  of  this  sort  of  thing  it  would  be 
bad  enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  nation-wide; 
wherever  express  companies  operate.  The  rail? 
roads  are  curbed  to  some  extent  by  various  com¬ 
missions.  The  express  companies  are  still  free  to 
play  the  part  of  land  pirates,  and  they  are  doing  it 
now  as  they  always  have  done,  popular  impression 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Further,  they  are 

prospering.  It  is  time  that  they  were  under  dras- 
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tic  control,  and  you  can  do  the  country  and  your 
readers  no  greater  service  than  to  advocate  that 
they  be  put  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  IT.  S. 
Public  Service  Commissions.  Tn  that  event  a  man 
with  a  grievance  like  mine  could  present  his  case 
before  the  commission,  with  reasonable  hope  of  se¬ 
curing  justice.  Under  present  conditions,  there  is 
absolutely  uo  redress.  I  and  mine  must  pay  for  the 
incompetence  of  the  express  company’s  management, 
for  this  is  purely  a  case  where  the  management  is 
at  fault,  as  can  easily  he  demonstrated.  m.  p.  t.. 
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Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 

A  Safe  Ideal  of  Soil  Management 
PAKT  IV. 

FARMER  FREED  FROM  NITROGEN  LIMITA¬ 
TION. — Roughly,  these  are  the  underlying  facts  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  While  nitrogen  appears  to  be 
the  element  most  likely  to  be  exhausted  there  is  a 
little  joker  here.  The  chief  storehouse  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  is  the  organic  matter  and  the  supply  of 
one  measures  the  supply  of  the  other.  Rut  Nature’s 
store  of  nitrogen  is  not  the  soil  hut  the  atmosphere. 
Over  each  acre  of  land  there  is  approximately  40.- 
000  tons  of  free  nitrogen  gas.  Rut  this  is  a  form 
farm  crops  cannot  use  directly.  Before  it  is  avail¬ 
able  to  corn  or  wheat  and  also  to  clover  or  pens,  it 
must  be  tied  up  with  one  of  Ihe  constituents  of 
water,  either  with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  or 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitric  acid.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  combination  is  brought  about, 
and  one  of  them  is  through  the  operation  of  certain 
small  plants  in  the  soil.  Some  are  bacteria,  others 
are  thread-like  plants — fungi.  The  association  of 
legumes — clover,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  with  these  para- 
sitie  plants  gives  them  their  chief  value  to  the  farm¬ 
er  to  keep  up  the  available  nitrogen  supply.  This 
point  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  for  future  reference  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  manures  and  green, 
manures  and  the  organic  matter  problem. 

MOISTURE  CONDITIONS  ARE  DOMINANT.— 
The  water  supply  and  the  food  supply  are  the  two 
materials  of  plant  building  that  come  to  the  plant 
through  the  soil.  We  have  just  pointed  out  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  latter.  In  the  Eastern  States  where 
the  annual  rainfall  is  generally  in  excess  of  needs, 
the  chief  problem  is  to  avoid  having  too  much  and 
to  be  able  to  store  the  needed  supply  in  the  surface 
three  feet  of  soil  against  the  time  of  drought.  The 
adjustment  of  the  water  supply  of  the  soil  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  phases  of  soil  management  as  <>m* 
looks  over  the  globe.  It  dictates  drainage  in  humid 
regions  with  as  much  force  as  it  dictates  irrigation 
in  arid  regions.  If,  therefore,  appears  that  there  are 
not  only  groups  of  soil  treatment  hut  that  there  is  a 
correct  order  in  which  these  several  treatments 
should  be  applied  to  every  soil.  It  means  that  in 
diagram,  Fig.  350.  which  is  a  fair  epitome  of  the 
principles  of  soil  management  for  permanent  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  of  them 
should  be  applied  to  every  soil.  It  means  that  in 
looking  over  a  soil  for  its  improvement  these  sev¬ 
eral  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  so  far 
as  possible  given  lirst  attention,  remembering  that 


an  underlying  condition  controls  and  overshadows 
everything  above  it. 

HUMUS  THIRD  IN  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  — 
From  this  it  appears  that  organic  matter  is  the 
third  section  in  this  train  of  treatments.  It  also 
reveals  the  fact.  that,  where  the  land  is  unduly  wet 
or  unduly  aeid  the  use  of  manure,  green  crops,  till¬ 
age  or  fertilizers  is  of  small  avail,  a  fact  that  many 
farmers  ha%'e  not  yet  appreciated.  It  also  reveals 
the  fact  that  fertilizers  come  after  the  maintenance 
of  organic  matter  in  importance.  Of  course,  since 
organic  matter  contains  plant  food,  especially  the 
most  critical  element,  nitrogen,  it.  may  take  the 
place  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Rut  there  is  a  limit  to  that  substitution.  In 
muck  soils,  for  example,  the  material  is  practically 
all  organic  matter  but  such  soils'  may  be  infertile 
because  of  the  lack  of  potassium,  and  perhaps  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  other  elements.  This  diagram  will  put 
the  problem  of  keeping  up  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  in  its  proper  relation  to  other  treatments 
of  the  soil.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
several  practices  serve  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  organic  matter.  Stock  manure  is  only  one 
of  these.  The  next,  question  is,  whether  stock  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  means.  It  is  a  question  of  selection,  not  of 
absolute  necessity.  Stock  manure  must  take  its 
place  alongside  of  crop  residues,  aided  by  rotation 


with  legumes  and  green  manures,  and  not  as  their 
big,  overbearing  brother.  elmkk  o.  fippin. 

Cornell  University. 


Rabbits  vs.  New  York  Fruit  Growers 

NEW  YORK  farmers  are  interested  in  anything 
relating  to  the  fool  game  laws,  and  they  will 
surely  read  the  following  correspondence.  What  a 
situation  we  have  in  this  great  State!  The  farmers 
own  the  land  upon  which  these  wild  animals  and 
birds  feed  and  range.  The  farmers  feed  tin*  game 
and  suffer  serious  loss  to  their  property.  Yet  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  game  and  through  which 
the  farmers  suffer  loss  are  made  and  changed  to 
please  a  lot  of  sports  and  limiters  whose-  interests 
are  antagonistic  to  those  of  farmers!  It  looks  as 
if  we  were  living  in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  farm 
was  used  merely  to  provide  food  and  fresh  blood 
and  body  for  the  city  and  good  sport  for  the 
hunters. 

T.  II.  King  is  a  well-known  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  of  Central  New  York.  Like  thousands  of 
ether  fruit  growers,  he  lias  been  pestered  beyond 
endurance  by  wild  rabbits  which  are  “protected"  by 
the  State.  On  April  27  he  wrote  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Conservation  Commission: 

A  year  ago  last  Fall  several  parties  with  myself  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Conservation  Com  mission  at  Water¬ 
loo,  asking  for  a  permit  to  use  ferrets  to  help  in  catch¬ 
ing  rabbits  that  were  damaging  our  fruit  trees  more 
or  less  every  Winter.  Our  request  was  not.  granted. 
1  stated  at  that  time  I  bad  used  a  ferret  in  a  small 
way  the  Winter  previous  as  a  help  in  protecting  my 
property.  The  Stale  Game  Commissioner  was  present 
at  that  hearing,  and  warned  me  not  to  tr.v  it  again,  as 
1  would  be  very  liable  to  be  caught  at  it.  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  would  not  be  a  light  one,  intimating  that  I  would 
be  watched. 

I  spent  last  Winter  in  California  and  was  notified 
while  there  that  the  rabbits  were  doing  lots  of  damage. 
On  m,v  return  home  I  went  over  tin*  orchards  and 
found  a  number  of  trees  in  different  planes  with  the 
bark  gnawed  off,  some  of  them  up  to  the  limbs;  two 
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apple  trees  that  I  wouldn't  have  taken  $25  apiece 
for. 

Now  we  all  know  that  if  is  the  “game  clubs”  large¬ 
ly,  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  that  are  having  en¬ 
acted  and  enforced  the  game  laws  as  they  now  are. 
We  have  an  "Honcxl  Fisherman's  Club"  in  Seneca 
County.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  straight  question,  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  bad  a  nice  orchard  or  some  fine 
bushes  in  a  city  yard,  and  found  the  rabbits  destroy¬ 
ing  them?”  Ft  seems  to  me  that  if  the  State  keeps  me 
from  protecting  my  property  the  State  ought  to  pay 
damages.  t.  h.  king. 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  reply.  We 
understand  by  this  that,  where  the  rabbits  are 
caught  injuring  the  trees  the  owner  or  agent  may 
shoot  or  trap  them  l»ut  they  cannot  he  “possessed" 
or  used  as  food.  We  understand  it  would  be  ille¬ 
gal  to  skin  them  and  use  or  sell  the  fur. 

Wo  bog  to  acknowledge  receipt  <ff  your  letter  of 
April  27th,  and  have  very  carefully  noted  the  con¬ 
tents  thereof.  In  reply,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  conservation  law  provides  that  the 

owners  or  occupants  of  enclosed  or  occupied  farms  or 
lands  or  a  person  duly  authorized  in  writing  by  such 
owner  or  occupant  may  take,  except  by  use  of  ferrets, 
in  any  manner,  at  any  time  and  in  any  number  vary¬ 
ing  hares  and  cotton-tail  rabbits  which  are  injuring 
their  property.  Therefore,  if  the  rabbits  are  doing  in¬ 
jury  to  your  oreluird  yon  have  a  right  to  take  them  in 
any  manner,  except  by  the  use  of  ferrets.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  Hint,  would  permit  this  Commission 
to  grant  you  a  permit  to  take  rabbits  doing  injury  to 
your  property  by  the  use  of  ferrets.  If  you  should  use 
ferrets  in  faking  rabbits  which  are  injuring  your  prop¬ 
erty  you  would  be  liable  to  prosecution.  Rabbits  taken 
under  this  provision  of  the  law  cannot  be  possessed  or 
used  for  food  purposes.  JOHN  t.  mc  cokmick, 

Deputy  Chief  Protector. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  King  wrote  again 
as  follows: 

Voms  of  May  2nd  in  reply  to  my  communication 
of  April  27th  at  hand  and  contents  noted.  There 
seems  to  he  no  other  way  under  our  conditions  to  rid 
our  premises  of  rabbits,  if  we  cannot  use  ferrets,  un¬ 
less  we  resort  to  poisoning  them.  Is  there  any  clause 
in  the  game  laws  that  would  stop  us  from  doing  that? 
We  notice  remedies  in  several  of  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
lters  for  destroying  woodchucks  by  putting  poison  in 
their  boles  and  stopping  them  up.  Please  advise. 

T.  U.  KING. 

This  brought  out  the  following  opinion  from  the 
protector.  You  will  see  that  the  use  of  ferrets  is 
prohibited  by  law  and  that  placing  of  poison  is 
also  an  offense. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  4th,  we  beg  to  ad¬ 
vise  yon  that  we  are  informed  the  penal  law  of  this 
State  prohibits  the  placing  of  poison  for  the  killing 
of  any  wild  animal.  joiin  T.  mc  cokmick, 

Deputy  Chief  Protector. 

Any  busy  farmer  may  see  where  this  leaves  him 
with  the  rabbits.  And  all  because  a  comparatively 
few  hunters  want  to  kill  a  few  wild  animals. 


Every  Man  Should  Learn  a  Trade 

QUITE  a  few  of  our  “high-brows”  are  taking  a 
common-sense  practical  turn  when  they  urge 
the  schools  and  people  in  general  not  to  place  a 
discount  on  manual  labor.  We  need  more  of  it  all 
over  the  land,  and  the  country  would  by  no  means 
suffer  for  the  requirement  if  every  college  student 
had  to  carry  successfully  a  course  bearing  upon 
some  trade  before  he  would  he  granted  a  degree.  A 
few  years  ago  people  looked  upon  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  certain  "open  sesame”  t"  a  good  living  and 
were  startled  by  the  report  made  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  New  York  City  of  the  number  of  tramps  in 
the  great  metropolis  who  had  received  a  graduate’s 
degree  from  some  college  or  university. 

There  is  nothing  >o  fortunate  for  a  young  man  as 
Ihe  learning  of  a  trade,  no  matter  what  his  life 
pursuit  will  eventually  be.  If  he  aspires  to  work 
for  himself  and  the  world  by  making  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  application  of  bis  forces,  he  is  to  he  com¬ 
mended  for  his  ambition:  but  the  short  period  of 
time  that  it  would  take  him  to  gain  a  bread-winning 
knowledge  of  some  trade  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  and  such  knowledge  should  not  be  scorned. 
No  man  knows,  no  matter  liow  secure  he  seems  in 
Lis  vocation,  when  fate  may  toss  him  from  pros¬ 
perity  to  poverty  and  separate  him  permanently  or 
temporarily  from  His  chosen  work.  Then  would  his 
knowledge  of  some  manual  work  tide  him  over  a 
misfortune  or  supply  him  with  a  living  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  then  would  his  thoughts  turn  more 
gratefully  than  ever  to  his  alma  mater  for  what  she 
had  given  him. 

Ohio.  F.  w.  PABST. 

R.  N.  Y.— No  question  about  the  value  of  a  good 
trade.  Thousands  of  educated  men  have  felt  the 
need  of  it.  We  have  in  mind  now  two  young  men, 
educated  at  great  colleges,  who,  are  unable  to  get 
work  because  there  is  call  only  for  trained  men  or 
common  laborers.  There  are  two  troubles  to  the 
scheme.  Some  parents,  usually  mothers,  seem  to 
think  their  own  children  should  never  do  anything 
but  professional  or  “literary”  work.  It  would  break 
their  heart  to  think  of  John  at  a  trade  or  Mary 
learning  housekeeping.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
labor  unions  limit  the  number  <>f  apprentices  in  or 
dor  to  control  the  labor  supply. 
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College  Education  and  Young  Men 

False  Standards  Among  Students 

AFTER  reading  This  It.  N.-Y.  for  30  years  I  do 
not  think  you  have  touched  a  more  vital  sub¬ 
ject  than  that  of  educating  the  hoy  or  girl.  I  agree 
with  all  you  have  recently  published  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  conditions  have 
changed  in  many  of  our  endowed  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  very  materially  from  what  they  were  2.1 
years  ago.  Of  course  we  expect  changes,  hut  in 
raising  the  standard  and  broadening  the  scope,  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  student  by  the  teacher  is  be¬ 
ing  neglected  to  the  detriment  of  the  hoy.  Consc- 
<|Uently  he  spends  his  father's  money,  too  often,  on 
‘■frills  and  furbelows,"  goes  wild  on  athletics  and  fin¬ 
ally  drops  out  with  no  credit  to  himself  or  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  hoy  has  been  hurt 
in  such  cases  by  his  attendance. 

This  idea  of  sending  a  boy  to  col¬ 
lege  because  “so-and-so’’  went  is  all 
bosh.  I  think  you  are  correct  in 
stating  a  hoy  should  not  bo  xo»l  to 
college  unless  lie  is  thoroughly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  bis  mental  training. 

In  my  observation  both  as  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  tin1  large  major¬ 
ity  of  men  who  make  leaders  are 
those  who  had  but  little  money  to 
spend  at  college.  Many  pay  their 
own  way.  Some  of  them  do  not 
‘"stand  high”  among  their  associates 
while  at  College  because  they  have 
to  work,  and  this  is  trying  to  a 
young  man's  temper  and  spirit,  but 
in  after  years,  oftentimes  llielr  as¬ 
sociates  would  gladly  lie  recog¬ 
nized  by  these  men. 

How  to  teach  a  boy  to  get  the 
full  value  of  a  dollar  is  one  of  my 
greatest  problems.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  problem  more  dillicult  for  the 
boy  to  solve.  I  iis  ruin  usually  begins 
with  bis  spending  money.  A  boy’s 
standing  among  his  associates  at  col¬ 
lege  is  too  often  based  on  the  amount 
of  money  he  spends.  This  feature  is 
tolerated  too  much  in  some  of  our 
endowed  institutions.  It  seems  to 
me  the  best  way  for  the  boy  to  get 
bis  education  is  St.  Paul’s:  be  stu¬ 
died  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel:  per¬ 
sonal  touch  of  instructor  with  stu¬ 
dent.  R.  II.  PRICE. 

Virginia. 

it.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  some¬ 
thing  over  10  comments  regarding 
this  matter  of  srntlinft  children  to 
college.  All  but  two  have  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  our  position.  Two  young 
men  who  arc  now  students  object 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  we  do 
not  understand  present  college  life. 

We  are  sure  that  most  sensible 
parents  will  agree  with  Prof.  Price. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  some 
parents  are  not  sensible  when  it 
comes  to  considering  the  welfare  of 
their  own  children.  As  for  spend¬ 
ing,  or  “pocket”  money,  our  own 
children  have  nothing  of  the  sort 
except  what  they  work  for  and 
ea  rn. 


plowing.  jSwcet  clover  is  more,  succulent  .than  Al¬ 
falfa.  and  is  thus  more  difficult  to  cure  for  bay 
than  the  latter.  Ctimarin  is  found  in  Sweet  clover, 
but  does  not  occur  in  Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  a  perennial 
in  duration  while  Sweet  clover  is  only  a  biennial. 

Sweet  clover  superior  to  Alfalfa  -Easier  to  get  stand: 
fits  better  into  rotations;  belter  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
bee  pasture;  rarely  causes  bloat;  furnishes  earlier 
Spring  pasture;  roots  decay  more  rapidly;  will  grow 
on  poorer  soils;  will  resist  extreme  drought  better; 
will  grow  on  soils  too  wet  for  Alfalfa,  will  grow  on 
soils  too  hard  for  Alfalfa;  will  grow  later  in  the  Fall; 
practically  free  from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases: 
produces  less  washing  effect  on  animals,  and  is  a  better 
green  manure  crop. 

* 

Alfalfa  superior — Better  hay;  better  pasture  for 
hogs;  more  palatable  at  first;  does  not  become  so  coarse 
and  woody;  is  a  perennial;  has  less  hard  seed,  and  is 
less  difficult  to  cure  for  hay. 


Public  Market  at  West  Newton,  Mass.  Fie;.  352 


Direct  From  Producer  to  Consumer.  Fig.  353 


Sweet  Clover  Compared 
With  Alfalfa 


SWEET  clover  and  Alfalfa  are 
very  similar  plants  when 
young,  and  at  this  time  they  are 
difficult  to  determine  from  each  another  unless  one 
is  familiar  with  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Sweet  clover  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  while  Alfalfa  is 
not:  the  leaves  of  Sweet  clover  are  broader  thru 
those  of  Alfalfa  and  are  smooth  on  the  tinder  surface, 
while  (lie  leaves  of  Alfalfa  are  hairy  on  the  under 
surface.  After  Mourning  Sweet  clover  is  readily 
distinguished  from  Alfalfa  by  the  white  or  yellow 
flowers  of  the  former  in  contrast  to  the  purplish 
colored  (lowers  of  Alfalfa. 

Sweet  Mover  usually  grows  more  dense  than  Al¬ 
falfa.  and  is  coarser.  It  will  thrive  on  soils  where 
Alfalfa  will  not.  and  has  a  a  wider  range  of  cli- 
e.iatic  adaptation.  Sweet  clover  roots  do  not  ns  a 
rule  penetrate  as  deep  into  the  underground  as 
Alfalfa  roots,  but  the  root  development  of  the 
former  is  much  greater,  and  these  large  succulent 
roots  decay  more  rapidly  and  give  less  trouble  in 
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Value  of  Standing  Grass 

How  Shall  We  Get  At  It? 

What  is  the  price  of  hay.  standing?  It  is  plaiu 
stock  hay,  mostly  June  grass,  and  cuts  about  as  the 
average  hay  does  which  has  not  been  reseeded.  I  wish 
to  sell  it  standing  by  the  acre,  or  any  standard  wav  of 
doing  it.  but  lm\e  no  idea  of  the  price.  M.  O.  W. 

Connecticut. 

WE  have  had  a  great  many  similar  questions 
this  year.  R  seems  that  a  large  number  of 
back-to-the-hinders  and  proxy  fanners  want  to  sell 
their  grass  standing  litis  year  rather  than  go  to  the 
expense  of  cutting  it  and  putting  it  under  cover. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  charge  for  it.  It  is  much 
like  estimating  the  price,  of  silage  in  the  silo.  Any 
figure  made  about  such  a  product  must  be  com¬ 
parative:  that  is.  based  on  the  price  of  the  most 
ordinary  fodder  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Naturally  this  fodder  will  be 
bay,  and  about  the  only  way  to  fig¬ 
ure  reasonably  on  the  price  of  sil¬ 
age  or  standing  grass  is  to  find 
what  bay  is  worth  in  the  mow  or 
stack,  and  then  agree  upon  a  fair 
proportion  which  should  be  paid 
for  the  grass  or  silage.  Generally 
silage  in  the  silo  i<  considered 
worth  from  30  G  to  31%  of  the  price 
of  hay  in  t  lie  I  tarn  where  tile  silo 
is  located. 

Buying  standing  grass  is  very 
much  of  a  gamble,  except  to  an  old- 
tiuie  farmer  of  long  experience, 
who  has  a  good  eye  for  estimating 
the  thickness  of  the  grass.  It 
many  parts  of  the  country  grass  R 
cut  on  shares.  In  such  a  on  so  tit  * 
owner  of  tin*  grass  does  nothing. 
The  man  who  buys  it  comes  with 
bis  mower  and  haying  tools,  cuts 
the  grass  and  cures  it  into  bay.  R 
is  then  raked  up  evenly  and  put 

into  cocks  or  windrows  of  uniform 
size.  Then  the  field  is  divided  into 
halves,  and  the  farmer  wlm  cuts 
the  grass  is  expected  to  put  half 
tin*  crop  into  bis  own  barn  and  the 
other  half  into  such  a  place  as  the 
owner  of  the  land  specifies.  This 
half  and  half  share. is  considered 
fair  in  most  localities.  When  it 
comes  to  Inlying  grass  standing  the 
general  proposition  is  to  pay  itt 
cash  about  one-third  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  price  for  hay.  If  hay  is 
worth  $20  a  ton  in  tin*  neighbor¬ 
hood.  the  buyer  would  examine  rk  j 
grass  and  figure  .as  closely  as  he 
could  about  how  many  tons  the 
piece  would  yield,  and  he  would 
pay  ahoul  $0.50  for  a  ton  of  the 
dried  grass.  That  is  probably  a 
fair  basis  for  figuring,  but  ir  re¬ 
quires  good  judgment  to  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  real  yield  from  a 
piece  of  ground. 

Another  plan  sometimes  followed 
is  to  cut  and  cure  the  grass.  Then 
weigh  accurately  one  fair-sized  load 
of  the  hay,  and  pay  for  this  hay 
30%  of  the  retail  price  in  rite  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Such  hay  taken  front  the 
field  will  ecu  tain  more  moisture 
than  the  well-cured  hay.  and  the 
buyer  of  course  would  want  to  let 
it  cure  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to 
buy  less  wafer.  One  of  these  plans 
is  about  the  only  way  to  get  at  the 
matter  accurately.  It  would  not  do 
to  figure  at  a  stated  price  for  an 
at  re.  been  use  some  pieces  of  grass 
"ill  give  twice  as  much  liny  its  others  will. 


in  favor  of  Sweet  clover,  Iml  it  contains  a  smaller 
percentage  of  all  the  other  nutrients.  In  ease  of 
the  hay  the  analysis  shows  that  Sweet  clover  pos¬ 
sesses  ;i  higher  per  cent,  of  protein  and  fat.  while 
Alfalfa  contains  slightly  more  ash  and  carbohy¬ 
drates.  According  then  to  the  nutritive  coefficients 
Sweet  clover  hay  surpasses  Alfalfa  hay.  and  fresh 
Sweet  clover  excels  fresh  Alfalfa  in  protein  content. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station.  w.  e.  bowers. 


Good  Work  for  the  Farm  Bureau 

I  believe  the  Farm  Bureau  is-  doing  a  good  work  for 
ami  with  the  farmers.  Coming  from  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  it  is  in  a  tniieh  better  position  t<>  get  in  touch 
with  the  farmer  and  gite  any  needed  advice  and  help. 
The  manager  not  only  should  he  a  practical  man.  hav¬ 
ing  had  experience,  lair  he  should  he  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  experiment  stations  ami  our  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  also  should  tie  able  to  gather  from  our  most 
successful  farmers  their  methods  and  pass  them  at  to 
those  less  fortunate. 

1  know  very  little  of  the  workings  of  any  ,  it  her  Farm 
Bureau,  hut  I  do  know  that  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
Grange  Comity  is  doing  a  good  work  in  helping  the 
farmers  along  many  lines.  Through  th>*  manager’s 
efforts  largely  the  farmers  are  taking  better  care  of 
their  orchards,  and  are  taking  more  interest  in  raising 
good  fruit,  are  studying  tlieir  soils,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  our  manager  local  limestone  plants  are  being 
operated.  More  people  are  testing  their  cows  than 
ever,  several  cow-testing  associations  are  being  cou- 
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ducted  under  his  direction,  and  the  fact  prevent  an  association  of  farmers  send-  It  suggests  that  fancy  eggs  from  any 
that  his  correspondence  and  office  calls  ing  one  of  their  mem  hers  to  market  with  place  may  bring  a  good  price.  Most 
are  increasing  very  fax  shows  that  the  a  truck  load.  An  association  is  easily  western  eggs  at  this  season  show  some 
people  are  getting  needed  help  of  a  prae-  formed  among  neighboring  growers.  We  shrinkage,  often  only  three  to  six  eggs 
lieal  kind  from  the  Farm  Bureau  of  require  that  three-quarters  of  the  pro-  to  the  ease  if  from  the  north,  but  Texas 
Orange  t'ounty.  The  days  of  fanning  ns  duct  shall  be  home-grown.  This  is  done  eggs  may  shrink  three  or  four  dozen.  We 
<  nr  forefathers  did  when  they  had  vir-  in  order  to  prevent  peddlers  buying  cheap  wholesalers  sell  them  as  they  come  nsit- 
gin  soil  and  plenty  of  cheap  help  are  stuff  in  Boston  markets  in  time  of  glut  ally,  and  the  jobber  has  to  keep  a  force 
past,  and  the  farmers  today  mast  meet  and  bringing  it  out  to  Newton  to  sell  as  of  egg  eatidlers,  sometimes  20  or  23  of 
and  overcome  obstacles  of  which  they  farm  produce.  We  try  to  restrict  the  them,  rind  he  stands  the  expense  and 
knew  nothing  30  or  00  years  ago.  I  be-  market  to  actual  farm  peddlers,  and  we  shrinkage.” 

lieve  the  farm  bttrcmi  of  the  future  is  require  those  selling  produce  to  fill  out  rour.TKY  market  rnt\t. 

going  to  help  the  farmer  more  and  more  a  blank  obtained  at  the  city  hall,  stat-  ^  ,  , ,  „  e  .  ..-ru,. 

each  a  car  ns  ttv  learn  how  to  use  it  more,  ing  that  they  are  farmers  and  comply  .  ^'^1  Baidteldcr  &  Snyder .  The  ,ar- 
( I  range  Co..  N\  Y.  n.  v.  FARLEY.  with  the  conditions.  k? . *  on  everything  ex.^-t  hroilcs. 

-Some  of  the  farmers  have  developed  which  * [f 8,1,1  J± 

a  direct  or.ler  system,  which  is  a  great  vanees.  There  ns  utore  rfe  st a  !  cm. nr 

time-saver.  They  sell  by  sample  and  take  TY'  ,  S  "TE  yY™,  V  ay  , 
orders,  wholesale  or  retail,  for  their  next  7°"d  .  VT  £  "  t  n-t  'a  'Vi'  ♦' 

trip,  then  next  time  they  know  just  b  ?  -1  •  n  t?  o-8 . 

wlmt  to  pur  on  and  bow  much,  and  are  19  ^  ^  V  d.essed 

sure  that  their  load  is  sold  in  advance.  ™nt*  ^  -  V, , 

Ilunclreds  of  barrels  of  apples  were  sold  „  1s  to  -_,0  f,,Tlts  (,n,,S(.f1  ls 

last  Full  on  this  plan.  The  great  dtfh-  "  ..  „  .. 

enlty  in  selling  in  box  and  barrel  qutin-  .... _ 

titles  at  houses  is  the  htek  of  gooil  cel- 

n*re  is  a  furnaep  h  nir  way'  lute  ye  gi  cti  ever  smokin  . 

e  stX’  advising  our  com  sinners  to  build  1  Vmal  V”  «el.  it’s  no  salt  a  (deasu  re 
storage  ceil  a  rs.  cither  hv  Trailing  off  a  after  a.  for  ye  ken  a  buddy  s  a  i  n  tcbacy 
part  of  the  large  cellar,  or  building  a  ««***  «««  ■*»;  and  if  .\ .  k  smokin’ 
small  cellar  close  to  the  large  one  and  anitbrr  buddy  s  yv  hoc  to  ram  y-v  fiipc 
connecting.  We  assure  them  that  the  s*e  tight  «  II  no  draw.”  Pittsburgh 
saving,  through  purchasing  large  quanta-  <- nrwikde-Telqg»ii*h, 
ties  will  quickly  pay  for  the  celtar.” 

Farmers’  Reid  Meeting  “FoT  thf“  *****  DSe  **^wker’s 

Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 

those  who  till  it.” — AAtc. 


THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 

CELERY  BLEACHER 


Most  perfect  method  ever 
invented.  No  banking  with 
■  soil.  Cheaper  than  board'  or  suit's  of 
roofing  paper  Bleaches  qu.rkci  s--.it 
makes  a  more  beautiful  product.  Biy 
mono  ar-d  labor  saver  lor  ibe  tnerkci 
grower.  Handy.  Ileal  and  equally 
good  (or  the  private  gardener,  t'srd 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  ihe  V.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Fm  Sanr/tlc  of  f'irat  hrr 
and  a  copy  of  my  \r?n  Ht»ik  -describ¬ 
ing  Ihis  and  several  other  wonderful 
inventions  try  ihe  garden. 

The  Ball  Mfg.,  Co.,  Depi.  K 

GLENS1DE,  Montroxery  Co.,  F ;. 


New  England  Notes 


A  Pioneer  Suburban  Market 

The  only  city  that  seems  to  have 
worked  out  carefully  the  public  market 
plan  ns  provided'  in  the  new  Massachu¬ 
setts  law.  is  Newton,  a  middle-class,  sttb- 

i - Haui  place  of  30,000  people,  nine  utiles  lars  in  houses  where  tl 
from  Boston,  and  known  as  a  city  of  M 
high  prices  for  farm  produce.  Other 
cities  have  set  aside  a  public  market 
place,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  a  few  active  citizens, 
this  i-ity  has  started  a  real  public  and 
farmers’  market,  and  through  experience 
worked  out  a  plan  of  operation  which  is 
decidedly  interesting  as  suggesting  ways 
in  which  difficulties  are  to  be  handled  The  field  meeting  at  Great  Barrington, 
in  Ibis  new  class  of  market  enterprise.  June  14  attracted  from  209  to  000  people 

The  founder  of  the  working  plan,  with  at  rarities  timo-  of  the  day.  Exhibits  -of 
the  help  of  tire  secretary  of  the  Stale  mdtar  pJorws.  fa  no  IrJietors.  the  Edge- 
Board  of  Agriculture,  looked  over  the  wood  lViY-berntis  and  tbc  Cris-pry  H<ol- 
loeal  situation,  and  conelnded  that  re-  steins  were  all  drawing  cards.  1'ossihdl- 
tail  prices  were  too  high,  and  were  in  i'tiw  in  sheep  raising  were  suggested  by 
the  habit  of  remaining  high,  regardless  of  C\  l_  G.4d,  President  of  the  < ’onnecticut 
Changes  in  wholesale  markets,  although  Sheep  Breeders*  Association,  who  believes 
there  are  plenty  of  farms  within  live  to  that  the  steep  sides  of  the  Berkshire*? 
20  miles  of  the  city.  The  trouble  was  should  be  covered  with  sheep  of  the  short 
that  the  nearby  farms  specialized  on  a  legged,  general  tmrpose  or  meat  breeds, 
few  products  for  th«‘  Boston  market.  The  Ion-built  kinds,  he  said,  were  not  so 
while  the  variety  fannerg,  12  to  20  miles  inclined  to  wander,  and  if  well  fed  they 
away,  could  not  make  the  trip  and  have  would  stay  nearby  and  Deed  no  fencing, 
filin'  oiiuiigh  left  to  peddle  out  the  load.  The  speaker  seemed  to  consider  both  the 
If  tlo  v  used  a  motor  truck,  peddling  a  fence  problem  and  the  dog  nuisance  rath- 
lnrge  ioad  by  traveling  about  would  not  or  as  excuses  than  as  serious  obstacles, 
be  practicable.  The  investigators  urged  “Change  the  pastures  every  year.”  ad- 
tlie  market  question  before  the  city  nil-  vised  the  speaker.  “It  will  help  keep  the 
<  rs  and  got  a  S2.000  appropriation.  The  sheep  healthy  and  will  improve  the  pas- 
1  triple  mover  of  the  plan.  11.  F.  Flail,  a  tines  at  small  expense. 

\ouug  man  of  long  experience  in  the  pro-  Other  possibilities  for  the  back  farms 
vision  trade,  was  appointed  manager  of  were  suggested  by  L.  I.  ltiehardsun  «f 
the  market.  Farmers  within  teaming  dis-  Leominster,  an  advocate  of  the  business 
tanee  were  notified  by  mail,  and  bulk-  of  raising  horses  of  the  heavier  breeds, 
tins  were  posted.  Consumers  were  also  The  always  fascinating  market  question 
notified.  It  was  found  that  personal  was  treated  in  a  rigorous  address  by  II. 
canvass  was  required  to  get  the  farmers  A.  Emerson  <»f  the  New  York  Ikcpart- 
started.  but  the  number  grew  from  one  men  I  of  Foods  and  Markets  who  «- 

■  am  to  30  teams  in  rack  of  the  two  plained  how  the  operations  of  (he  middle- 
imirket  places  set  apart.  Wlieu  the  men  often  pwrvent  both  producer  and  con- 
wi  ;itlu'r  became  severe,  the  trade  went  sinner  from  getting  the  benefit  of  changes 
rndcors.  and  the  farmers  were  charged  in  supply  and  demand.  Quality,  prepar- 
euougb  to  pay  for  the  rent  and  care  of  ation  nod  skill  in  marketing  would  »d- 
thc  building.  Market  days  were  Tuesday  vanre  the  prod»cts  of  any  section.  Prof, 
and  Saturday.  The  market  rules  pro-  FI.  CL  Bell,  of  Chicago,  pointed  out  a 
vide  for  a  charge  of  not  over  39  cents  a  way  toward  soil  improvement  through 
market  day  for  farmers,  and  SI  for  ped-  keeping  more  livestoefc  a  ltd  the  liberal 
diets.  Produce  in  barrels  and  baskets  use  of  chemicals. 

must  not  be  faced,  but  must  be  uniform  Boy’*  Com  Won  Prize 

throughout. 

The  public  market  tit  Newton  seems  The  boy  winning  first  prize  in  the 
to  have  been  giving  good  satisfaction.  Massachos.'tts  corn  growing  contest  was 
both  to  producers  and  consumers.  Farm-  F.  E.  Earl  Williams  of  Franklin  County. 
,-rs  have  been  receiving  better  prices  than  The  yield  from  his  half  acre  was  .1.22” 
they  could  get  by  shipping  to  Boston,  and  pounds  of  corn.  His  sales  of  seed  corn 
consumers  have  been  buying  lower  than  and  fodder  were  $87.73,  expenses  $21.04, 
front  the  local  dealers.  The  link  between  netting  $64.71.  so  that  in  future  Earl 
the  two.  the  farmer  and  consumer,  was  says  lie  will  “raise  corn  rather  than 
arranged  by  the  market  management:  a  onions.”  Seed  for  the  crop  was  selected 
delivery  system  took  the  purchase  to  the  both  for  quality  and  germination.  The 
consumer's  home  at  live  cents  per  pick-  land  was  manured  with  five  one-horse 
age.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  loads,  plowed  and  harrowed  three  times, 
in  a  public  market  and  at  the  stores  tit  and  the  s  -ed  machine  planted  one  foot 
Ihe  same  time  as  quoted  by  Man-  apart,  using  ISO  pounds  of  fertilizer  in 
asrer  1 1  till  :  Chickens,  public  market  the  drill  in  rows  three  feet  four  inches 
23c  per  pound,  stores  33c;  fowl  20c  in  apart,  then  followed  machine  weeding, 
ihe  market  and  ?>0e  in  the  stores:  eggs,  thinning  of  surplus  stalks,  throe  shallow 
ast  November.  30c  in  the  market.  00c  cultivations  and  three  band  borings, 
n  stores :  pulato£$  $1  in  the  market.  n  .  . 

SSI. 23  in  tile  stores :  beets  2c  a  pound  in  Boston  Markets 

market.  5c  iti  stoves ;  cabbages  2c  a  pound  Apples  arc  closing  out  at  steady  prices, 
in  market.  4c  in  store;  onions  5c  a  quart  p,  £3  for  cold  storage  Baldwin, 
tom  pared  with  10  cents.  No.  1  Baldwin  The  bulk  of  strawberries  are  still  ooin- 

upples  35e  per  peck  compared  with  4.j<*:  j„g  from  New  Jersey  and  southward,  and 
cranberries  10c  a  quart  compared  with  mostly  soft  and  overripe.  lairge. 

13c  in  market.  In  short,  the  consumers  firm  clean  berries  bring  1(1  cents,  others 
have  b'S'ti  saving  from  25  to  -»0  j>er  <vnt.  3  £  ccjvt^ 

when  buying  di reef  of  t-be  Lu-m  t^nis.  roriWES  ir»r  acaix. 

and  011  Ihe  other  hand,  the  farmer  has 

I ....  1 1  getting  enough  in  advance  of  old  Brices  are  up  Jo  $l_.',ai  je-r  bag  for 
wholesale  prices  to  n  pav  him  for  the  good  Northern  Maine  stock.  “We  think 

■  tea  trouble  of  selling  in  small  lots.  it  is  the  last  rise  of  the  season.'  said 

The  saving  in  the  public  market,  as  a  well-known  dealer.  Maine  shippers 

1 -I  anna  red  with  the  stores,  is  reckoned  of-  claim  to  be  pretty  well  sold  out.  but  there 
finally  at  mi  average  of  39  tier  emit,  on  are  many  small  holders  waiting  for  ex- 
ponltry.  28  per  eent.  mj  fruit  and  4*  per  treme  prices. 

r  ent,  on  vegetables.  Blit  manager  II.  W.  ItPTTEH  IN  KI  LL  SUPPl.t. 

Hall  is  a  believer  in  wholesale  markets  Sait]  &  “Butter  is  steady 

in  tin*  loiltf  )‘itn.  It  the  (lenlers  uou  d  (0  rents.  Keeidpls  seem  To 

agree  to  ask  consumers  only  reasonable  VP  jessed  the  high  mark  for  the  seasmi. 
dices,  and  would  take  their  supplies  at  should  hold  about  steady  through 

tin  public  market  he  believes  there  would  but  would  tend  to  decline 

Pc  no  need  to  sell  at  retail  hi  the.  pnbbe  w-j^fi  H* rt  weather.”  Said  Chapin  »fc 
market.  The  next  step,  said  Mr.  Hall.  Adams:  “The  market  is  steady  at  10  to 
•«  ill  lie  to  get  the  farmers  to  adapt  them-  ;;1  The  iptality  has  improved 

-•  iv,-s  lo  eonditious  ro  the  market.  ihe  sjjgfitjy  but  not  so  much  as  expected, 
ciilk  ol  supplies  should  be  drawn  from  a  pastures  are  full  of  strong,  watery, 

district  within  _9  miles  for  the  sake  of  W(.Pfiy  growth,  and  it  shows  in  the  but- 
Invv  cost  of  hauling,  and  freshness  of  the  j.H[,  \Y^  are  not  having  full  June  qual- 

product.  W  hen  we  get  our  State  de-  jtv  -♦ 

oartment  ol  marketing,  farmers  would  *’  _  _  _ 

have  regular  ouotatioiu  of  prices  and  1  (,r‘  Vi-'i-ii'1  iakes  vtinEtt  hangf. 

dalcmeuts  of  the  supplies  in  sight.  At  Said  a  North  Market  Street  dealer: 

planting  time  they  would  lie  informed  if  “Eggs  are  taking  a  wilier  price  range, 
then  was  heavy  planting  of  any  variety.  Best  eggs  are  rather  firmer,  but  the  hot 
1  bus  enabling  them  to  avoid  planting  weather  in  the  West  is  responsible  for  a 
more  and  causing  a  surplus.  Farmers  lot  of  cbean  stuff  which  tends  to  a Ociim - 
supplying  the  small  markets  should  grow  mulate  and  the  price  is  working  lower, 
a  variety  of  products  instead  of  making  Buyers  tire  more  critical.  Weslern  eggs 

a  specialty  in  one  line,  but  if  the  variety  range  from  20  to  2414.  We  had  one  lot 

1.  net  large  enough  to  make  up  a  load  of  fancy  western  brown  that  sold  at  29 

regular  intervals,  there  is  nothing  to  cents,  but  that  was  in  a  class  by  itself. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
lor  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 


Alfalfa 


High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
\\  rite  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
I >Icase  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


SWEET  CLOVER 

IVncUr-nll.v  jiurr,  White  m  Wilmv.  Scaj-iiii'il. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  530  Main  St.,  Marysville.  0. 


The  frreatest  i 
vehicle  cat-  1 
c  v  «  r  1 
printed  —  a  ’ 
T‘*nIm  tiling 
rt-#wrtpsni. 


BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
l.nidinc  tllllMih,  f'Ul.ttfY.  TOUUTO.  Ctn.JFIXm 

r  it.  s"  n  i  cotato.  am'hi  hjcs,  r.u  rrri  k,  »kki.  ri  iti  it 

Ktitt  l-UUS.  I.arpv  »r  .mult  li»l.  111  ruMVlllMf  [11  ir. ' 
Sir**  rliiiN  i.lnuU  mid  uufu  di'liiArjr  smtrnitti'fd. 


Fernon*  for  beauty,  eomfert  and 
qnalft  y.  Nrmrty  n  wmrrtcr  of  a 

million  now  in  u-o.  My  now  oat-  i 


iiS/fe  -«Sa'  alox  tolls  how  1  have  split  the  .1' 
^  price— now  only  ami  up.  4  ? 

r,  i50  styled  to  choosy  from.  11 

y  ;  Write  today.  M.C.Pliulr*.  Proi.  il 

y  -  me otttt  cMMiALt  wic, C9.  <T  i «iv® 

*1™.  lKliun  tl  d  ■ 

C AnAos.  Olua  ^  A  f  W  »o»d 

. ^  Voarx  Guarantee. 


Strawberry  Plants 

BTt  <mt  hi  si  Nov.  UUt.n  mm'  vh  J'!- 
jlitT  fJWfij  OV‘11  Qt  T i ■  t*M‘ 

il  Alii  iu*..v  you  fn  visit  my 

fknu.  iW»  vauorirf.  in  hcju-riijr. 
.Mv  fif.w  A! ill  summer  Cadilojf 
jn  v  on  t—  it  -  Kutc. 

T.  C.  KEVITT 

ATMEN1A  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you're  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  bor’e  an 

t  opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
greut  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there's  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 


wJsMe — Stamm  *r  C aseJlnc 

Best,  hy  test.  Ltwr  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  Yon  ran  make 
it  }>:.)•  for  r  self  and  earn  dividends 
ail  tbc  time.  Look  ihfi#  l fit-!  Sold 
oil  paymcul  plnn  if  desired. 

(inr  Hll  rdict  ollloeuF  rie- 
*?cibcti  in  dif.irrtn’t  BW  Otit- 
1  fiiR,  M'nrtr  !#»«  «-r*r  4Tia»l 

P  <?'  you  Cititt  brNii  wiiicii  %*^n«oint 
the  1m  t «n«k1nfir. 
Uritoj  \ 


HI  k  4ITC  CABBAGE,  JIIMAIO.  CELEflY.  SWEET  POTATO 

1  LAll  1  J  1700.  $i.  Prepaid.  Coiory.  Sweet  Polnt-p 

_ _  $l,.'.ll  pert, mill.  (Snidvise.  lYrnuao  $1  per 

1.000.  I'iU.iloguc  free  W  S.  FttHO  8  SOM.Itartly,  Oelawaie 


Sw8ei  Potato  Plants  'Vrj r^mlVe«cY 

Hirrnor,  Simtlioru  Queen,  Viuelsmd  In. 
tl  per  I. ODD  li rev  Crowder  Cow  I '<  :i >- 

slid  f.  K.  Itrown,  JtriilgeTHt-e.  I*cl 


5A4  Wasirington  SL 
Li.  ruii,  0. 


Home  Grown.  99.T5PURE.  All  otlier  1’  ielil  .Seeds  and 

Bacteria.  0  M  Scott  SSons  Co  .  430MainSt. ,  Marysville  0 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables  i » 1V1  e «e«na 

strawberries. Including  Everbearing.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  Read  why  1  sell  flioiee  i>!aut«.  sent  p  re  mud,  at 
iialf  Ure  price  of  others-  C  E.  fllLB,  Sewell,  U.  J, 


VCPCTAGI  C  PI  INK  POTATO,  PEPPER  CAULIFLOWER 
VtbtiAbLC  rLAnlo  CABBAGE  AND  EGG  PLANTS 

Cahluige.  $L  per  1.000:  10.000,  M.50.  l-atahiciie  tree 

M  U  I1AKL  Js .  UORQO  -  V.nnlaiM],  N.  ,) 


^,L|n  P|anto  —  Sweet  Potato  Plant,-,  JttO.  SOc  : 

daoie rtant#-.; 0  $t, postpaid. ti.no per  i.nuo, p«t 

arid,  tlrthhstre,  11N>. :ijc  .  I’nstpaid  Karlv  Tomntoeh.  tec. 
Po:.(|>aid.  Isctid  f-:v  ill.  Cat-.  D»V(0  H00WKV,  Harlty,  Del. 


ftnusll  or  hLT««*  Bits  HI  wltolt-!>ult ■  Tiricufc.  Griuvu  |M*ixr*fxU;»*Jl  By 
U>e  l*rsr*?«l  hnnrry  ni  New  Yxirk.  Writ*:  for  hie  I rw 

tBAUIHEY  BK0S.  &  WEILS  CCWPMtY.  HOT  22.  DANSVtLLE.  K.  Y. 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Hi.*: 

Tiiyrher  prfli**in  onnlutt  Limit  aifalhi. 
Writ>»  for  priests  %n*J  inf orrrm lion. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

IKLbli  rCKE,  »»»«l  *>  •ailfirH.  AH  ufkiri  f*Mil  sttrl 

/T*  A  M  Grail  £  W  fn  TW  Mair  Gt  Man  crilk  0. 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  T  '  08*  ;  te'i 

per  10,000.  Tout  a  to  Plants  tl  51)  per  1.000.  .Sweet 
Potato  .nnd  l^etH*0''  Plants— SI .50  pei  1.0011.  Can!} 
flower  l’lauts— «i.50  per  1,080.  J  C  SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


BINDER  TWIRE 

TH BO.  rCKT  At  SONS  _  Mdr 


FLOWER  PLANTS  and  BULBS 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  POSTPAID 

Chrysanthemums,  12  assorted,  $1.-5;  Carnations,  12  asrerird, 
$1  .AS;  Ferns,  6  assorted,  7dc;  Geraniums,  12  assorted.  $1  Si  : 
Dahlias,  Caclus  arid  Decorative,  12  assorted,  $2.00;  Glariik, 
]J  assorted.  sOc,  Coleus,  7  assorted,  7.Sc;  Cannas,  12  assorted, 
$!.$0;  Asters,  mixed  color-,  $1.00  per  Im.idrcd. 
HARRY  L  SQUIRES  ....  PEMSE  NBURG,  N.  Y. 


At  AyrTCutturhl  School  to 
Inn  boya  (or  aett  -support 


and  who  desire  a  tlioruitgltly  practical  training  lu  prepare  them  for  farm 
life  in  all  its  branches. 

Two  Year  Courses  in  General  Agriculture,  Dairying,  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Horticulture.  201)  acre  farm,  pure  bred  stock,  modern  build¬ 
ings.  Graduates  arc  making  good  at  home  and  in  responsible  positions. 

Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics  in  its  various  branches  prepares 
girls  for  scientific  home  management.  Courses  thoroughly  practical  and 
should  be  a  part  of  every  girl's  education. 

Year  Trades  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  prepares  girls  Un¬ 
professional  work  in  these  lines.  Excellent  equipment. 

No  Entrance  Examinations.  Admission  is  free  lo  all  boys  and  girls 
sixteen  years  cvf  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  Graduates  of  high  schools  are  finding  the 
work  worth  their  while. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  Slate  oT  New  York.  Expenses  are  moderate. 

Hoys  and  girl.-  who  want  a  practical  training  for  life  are  coming  lo  tins  school.  Some  of  them 
have  conic  frc#ni  your  county .  Tiud  out  who  they  arc  and  write  them  about  the  school. 

For  Catalogue  write  to  F.  C.  Helyar ,  Director ,  Box  R 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morris ville,  N.  Y. 


A  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth 

By  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife 


**  TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLO'S  TRADE 

endable  Spark  Pluq  s, 


(Contianerl  from  page  80S) 

Sez  I.  “Tamer.  I'd  stay  and  do  what  I 
c  iuld  to  help  you.  but  we  don’t  (last  to 
1  *ave  the  premises  to-day.  for  there  are 
ii.rs  of  other  .Touesvillians  that  feels  like 
Mr.  St  aggies  about  celebratin’,  and  we 
have  to  keep  our  eye  out  fill  the  time  for 
tV.ii-  we  will  be  set  fire  to.” 

‘  Well,  I  some  expect  Sister  Drusilly 
over."  sez  Tamer.  “If  she  comes  she  will 
help  me  to  watch,  but  the  main  care  will 
be  on  me."  sez  she.  sifhin’  so  deco  that  it 
might  be  called  a  young  groan.  But  :>s 
the  nater  of  a  woman  is.  she  feebly  tried 
to  stand  np  for  her  pardner,  and  s*z 
again.  “Mr.  Staggles  sez  that  he  is  bound 
t*>  bring  up  the  children  to  honor  and  love 
their  country.” 

“That  idea  is  all  right.”  sez  I.  “but 
folks  have  different  and  more  comfortable 
ways  of  doin’  it.”  And  I  went  on  think- 
in’  it  might  take  her  mind  olTen  her 
troubles  for  a  spell. 

“I  wuz  over  to  Thomas  Jefferson’s  last 
night  and  they  told  me  their  way  of  o*de- 
biatin’  the  day.  Our  two  children, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Tirzali  Ann.  and 
their  pnrdners  are  goin‘  to  take  the*  grand¬ 
children  down  to  the  lake  for  a  picnic. 
They  have  got  a  little  flag  for  each  of  the 
•  ’-i1  Iron  to  carry,  and  the  two  pas  are 
•-  -in’  to  tell  ’em  a  short,  interestin’  story 
<boiit  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  what 
• 1  *•  (lag  stands  for.  and  the  children  have 
■:-ch  on  ’em  learnt  a  little  p!'*'*o  about  the 
‘ay  we  celebrate,  and  they  are  goin’  to 
have  outdoor  games  and  suthin’  extra 
:;ood  for  dinner.  And  they  are  goin’  to  be 
happy  and  peaceful  all  day.  and  safe  and 
sound  at  night,  and  don’t  you  think  that 
tie-  lessons  they  will  learn  from  the  talk 
of  their  two  pas,  and  their  good  little 
pieces  will  make  a  more  real  and  lastin’ 
impression  of  what  the  day  stands  for  in 
their  young  minds,  than  if  they  had  spent 
it  tryin’  to  see  which  could  make  the 
most  noise,  and  be  a  danger  and  nuisauce 
t  •  everybody  near  ’em?” 

Sez  Tamer  sort  o’  wishfully,  “that  may 
be  a  good  way.  but  it  hain’t  Mr.  Stag- 
lases’  way." 

"Well.  I  dou’t  want  to  set  up  any  woman 
agin  her  pardner.  so  I  shet  up  and  went 
home.  But  jest  as  I  left  another  turri- 
ble.  tumble  noise  reverberated  from  the 
backyard,  and  Tamer  jumped  agiu  and 
sez  “That  is  furrier  away  and  nearer  to 
the  straw  pile.  What  am  I  goin’  to  do? 
We  shall  be  burnt  up  root  and  branch !" 
And  she  run  out  bareheaded  to  head  ’em 


awake  the  fore  part  of  the  night  by  <--le- 
brators.  firecrackers  and  fireworks,  we 
got  pome  rest  towards  .morn in’,  and  wuz 
grateful  and  happy  to  wake  up  ami  find 
that  we  wuzn’t  burnt  up  in  the  night  un¬ 
beknown  to  ns. 

And  as  we  rid  along  through  the  dewy 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  mnrnin’  we 
met  the  grandchildren  on  their  way  to 
school,  and  we  had  to  stop  and  hear  ’em 
all  tell  what  a  beautiful  time  they  ha  1 
had  the  day  before,  their  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks  bearin’  witness  to  their  words. 
Bliss  their  dear  hearts! 

And  jest  this  side  of  Janesville  we  wuz 
overtook  by  Joe  Filkins.  Mr.  Staggleses 
hired  man  a-drivin’  fast,  and  Josiah  hail  ml 
him  to  see  what  wuz  the  matter,  for  !m 
hardly  ever  drives  out  of  a  walk,  and  we 
knew  snnthin’  wuz  up- 

lie  drawed  np  by  the  side  on  us  and 
sez.  “Mis’  Staggles  has  collapsted,  tce- 
totly  collapsted.” 

“How  did  ii  happen?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  she  hain’t  been  feelin’  very  well 
for  a  day  or  two.” 

“No.  indeed!”  sez  I  to  myself,  “how 
can  a  martyr  settin’  in  a  blazin’  fire  feel 
well.”  but  I  sot  demote,  and  he  went  on  : 

"My  Staggles  is  sick,  too;  he  got  bet 
up  so  in  the  fat  man’s  race,  his  fat  seemed 
to  melt  on  him  and  don’t  git  solid  agin’, 
kinder  swoshin’  round  in  his  vital  parts. 
Me  can’t  lift  his  head  from  the  piller,  and 
havin’  jest  cornin’  on  :  I  don’t  know  what 
we’re  goin’  to  do.  And  two  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  got  burnt  pretty  bad  last  night,  and 
Mis’  Staggles  wuz  up  most  all  night  with 
’em.” 

“How  did  they  do  it?”  we  asked. 

“Well,  they  both  got  to  pullin’  on  a  sky 
rocket  and  it  went  off  in  their  hands  and 
burnt  ’em  pretty  bad;  they  wouldn’t 
either  on  ’em  gin  up.  They  took  that  ob¬ 
stinate  streak  from  her  fambly,  so  Iiv 
sez.  But  they're  smart  as  lightnin’.  Took 
it  from  him.  so  Ily  sez.” 

“Hove  are  they  now?”  sez  I.  interrupt¬ 
in’  him. 

“Oh.  Mis'  Staggles  poultice?  ’em  with 
flaxseed  poultices,  and  gr1  ern  some 
medicine  and  we  all  got  some  sleep 
towards  mnrnin’.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  after  the  doctor 
for?”  sez  Josiah. 

“Well,  I  wuz  tellin’  you,  they  got  a  tele¬ 
gram  this  niornin’  that  their  oldest  boy, 
Hiram  Junior,  got  hurt  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  out  in  Ohio,  where  he  is 
workin’.  and  hain’t  exported  to  live,  and 
when  Mis*  Staggles  read  it  she  collapsted 
Well,  Josiah  and  T  stayed  to  home  all  and  I  left  her  screamin’,  and  pawin'  the 
day,  though  there  wuz  a  big  celebration  air.” 

over  to  Loontown,  paraders  a-paradiu’.  “Well,  for  the  land’s  sake!”  sez  T. 
cannons  a-bclcbin’.  orators  oratin’,  boss  “hurry  along  and  git  the  doctor.”  Joe  Fil- 
i  rices  and  gamblin’  goin’  ou,  greased  pigs  kins  is  jest  that  slack  he  would  Sot  there 
climbin  poles  in  honor  of  their  country,  -ill  day  talkin'  and  foolin’  away  his  time, 
and  sack  and  potato  races  for  the  same.  I  beam  afterwards  how  the  axident 
Streets  full  of  dirt  and  noise  and  cou-  happened.  Hiram  Junior  wuz  deliverin’ 
fusion  and  tired-out  folks,  and  ambu-  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  and  the  stagin’ 
lances  ambulatin’,  talcin'  hurt  folks  to  the  wuzn’t  built  sound  enough  and  he  got  so 
hoi-spit, al.  and  lots  of  the  eclebrators  so  carried  away  with  the  patriotic  emotions 
full  of  patriotism  and  cheap  whisky  that  that  his  pa  had  filled  him  up  with  that 
the  lock-up  wuz  full  and  overflowin’,  so  he  pounded  harder  on  the  stand  than  he 
I  liearn,  I  wuzn’t  there.  lcnowed  he  wuz  a  poundin’,  and  the  hull 

No.  T  wuz  in  my  own  quiet,  peaceful  thing  come  down  on  his  head,  floorin’ 
home.  Josiah  run  np  the  big  flag  over  the  him  and  two  ministers  and  a  lawyer  or 
front  porch  and  we  sot  there  under  the  two.  and  three  saloonkeepers,  most  all  of 
8r  its  and  Stripes  (where  we  sot  we  the  leadin’  men  of  the  village  who  wnz 
could  look  out  both  ways)  and  we  talked  settin’  on  the  stage  with  him. 
about  the  noble  Join's  of  our  four  fathers  As  we  driv  along  homeward  I  didn’t 

mid  our  four  mothers,  and  hi . red  'em  In  feel  like  talkin'  and  I  sot  demote  for 

our  grateful  hearts  and  we  didn’t  work  quite  a  spell,  and  finally  Josiah  sez: 
much,  for  it  seemed  some  like  Sunday.  “Yon  look  awful  deprested,  Samantha  ” 

only  more  riz  up  somehow.  And  I  put  “I  am  deprested.”  sez  I.  “I’m  thinkin’ 

some  poseys  under  the  picture  of  George  of  what  Tamer  Staggles  had  went 
M  ashington.  and  got  extra  good  vittles,  through  and  you  can  multiply  such  (loin’s 
and  whilst  I  wuz  washin’  up  my  supper  by  the  thousands  take  "it  from  the  At- 
dishes  I  sung  a  few  verses  of  lantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  when  you 

“My  country  ’tis  of  thee,  think  of  all  the  tumble  axidents  and  the 

Sweet  land  of  liberty.”  immense  amount  of  money  that  might 

And  Josiah  cornin’  in  with  liis  milk  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked, 
jilted  in  tin*  chorus  with  what  he  calls  goin’  up  in  smoke  onto  the  empty  air  on 
base,  and  it  wuz  base.  that  day  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  bo- 

W’ell,  the  next  moruiu’  Josiah  had  to  f°re  folks  will  learn  that  noise  and  Con¬ 
go  to  Joncsville,  and  the  day  wuz  so  fair  fusion  and  windy  bombastic  speeches 
and  pleasant  1  thought  I  would  go  with  bain  t  patriotism,  and  that  folks  can  love 
him.  I  had  a  few  dozen  of  eggs  I  wanted  au(i  honor  their  country  and  remember 
to  swop  for  groceries,  and  I  needed  some  the. great  deeds  of  their  four  fathers  and 
gingham  for  aprons.  And  though  key’  (Continued  on  page  915.) 


Those  Copper  Gaskets 
Are  Asbestos-Cushioned 
To  Save  the  Porcelain 

If  your  porcelain  insulator  breaks,  your  spark  plug  is  out  of  business. 

There's  nothing'for  it  but  a  new  insulator  or  a  new  plug. 

The  rapid  succession  of  explosions  i  n  your  cylinders  beat  with  full  force  on  the 
shoulders  of  theinsulators  of  yourspark  plugs. 

Champion  plugsare  made  with  two  asbestos-cushioned  copper  gaskets,  (pat¬ 
ented  by  us  ApHlS5,IQl6)  to  protect  the  porcelain  and  prevent  1<jss  of  compression. 

That  is  one  big,  exclusive  feature  which  accounts  for  the  greater  dependability 
of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

And  their  greater  dependability  accounts  for  the  fact  that  more  plugs  of  this 
type  are  in  use  today  than  any  other  plug  ever  designed. 

And  this  same  condition  has  existed  for  years. 

Champion  Dependability  and  the  of  motor  you  hav--- in  your  car. 
rcaaonsfor  it  should  be  remembered  when  Your  dealer  knows  which  Champion 

you  replace  the  phiKsin  your  motor.  you  need. 

There  is  a  Champion  Plug  designed  Be  sure  the  name  “Champion’*’  3s  on 

especially  to  serve  the  particular  kind  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  510  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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CENTURY 


with  a  COLT 
W  ood  Beam 
Cultivator 


DOMINANT  PROGRESS 


Has  made  the  Red  River  Special  the 
Threshing  Machine  of  the  Age 


The  special  l 

Reul  wheel  furniahed  if  uesired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St„  Batavia.  N.Y 


WMOU 


Since  1848  the  Nichols  &  Shepard 
Company  has  been  interested  in  one  line 
of  endeavor  only — the  making  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  threshing  grain. 

They  started  their  career  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  improvement  in  the  threshing 
process  that  put  them  in  the  lead — con¬ 
tinued  inventiveness  of  the  same  bold 
character  has  kept  them  at  the  front. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED? 

By  Beating  Out  the  Grain,  a  principle 
that  has  never  been  abandoned  since 
originated  by  this  company,  more  sepa¬ 
ration.  better  separation,  faster  separation, 
cheaper  separation,  are  all  combined  in 
this  one  machine. 

Owning  or  using  a  Red  River  Special 
rig,  you  can  do  more  than  you  can  do 
with  any  other  known  make  of  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  and  it  is  so  written  as  a 
part  of  your  purchasing  contract. 

What  do  you  expect  to  get  when  you 
select  another  kind  ? 

You  ought  to  rsad  your  own  neighbor’s  opinion 
of  a  good  job  of  threshing.  You’ll  And  it  in 
the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red  River  Special 
paper.  Write  for  a  copy  and  post  up.  The  Big 
Catalog  will  be  sent  also  if  you  ask  for  it. 


,  5.  <  Fence  already  sold  to  100.000 
/ft?  farmers.  Factory  Prices. 
Sp*  Freight  Prepaid.  150  *lylo«, 
-^13o  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
-  .  •  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want  / 
it  with  FOSTER  A 
High  Duty  Ram.  m 

Power  Sp<nially  A 
Co.,  Ill  friniiy  ■ 
auidg.,  h’evr  YorkH 


The  liveliest  little 
K  HP.  Engine  Book  ever 
published.  Tells  the 
prineiplesof  eooden-  i 
gine  construction  so  plain  and  so  in-  I 
teresting  that  any  man  or  boy  will  I 
enjoy  reading  it.  Write  today.  I 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  /] 
MBKBB  1891  Oakland  Ave.  J 
“"■"V'PSN.  *CanM»  C'ty.  Mo.  II 

I  89  l^fforeSIdg.  IE 
Pi«*T«©t,  Pa.  If, 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO 


(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  TVesher*,  Feeden,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Car  Traction  Engine* 

(3)  BATTLE  CREEK,  •  MICHIGAN 
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Full  weight,  highest  quality;  |l||||||j|  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  dur- 
formed  in  standard  patterns.  able — and  reasonable  in  cost. 

AP0LL0-KEYST0NE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 

giro  unexcelled  service  and  satisfaction.  These  sheets  insure  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  an  t 
are  absolutely  uneaunlad  for  Rooting,  Hiding,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cistern-,  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  thar  copper 
steel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Kvery  farmer  ami  owner  of  building* 
Should  Uavs  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet  containing  valuable  roofing  information.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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J5 he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Corn  not  nil  planted.  Oats  short  but 
rain  will  help:  pasture  short,  to  fair. 
Buyers  are  paying  4  to  8e  for  cattle, 
according  lo  grade  and  8  to  9o  for  hogs, 
h’ggs.  wholesale.  18;  wheat  $1.1.1;  bran 
$1.4.1;  oats.  bn.,  tile;  hominy.  100  lb«.. 
$1.01;  rye.  bn..  $1;  hay,  ton.  $14;  corn, 
bn..  8!e ;  joetatoes.  bu.,  $1.40. 

Bloomington.  I  tad.  u.  K.  u. 

May  2.1,  Corn  planting  completed  and 
is  coming  on  fine,  with  the  wanner 
weather  of  last  few  days.  Stand  good 
and  soil  in  good  shape.  Not  much  oats 
grown  here,  but  fields  sown  arc  very 
good.  Wheat  prospects  for  about  one- 
half  crop.  <1  tic*  to  Winter  freezing.  Much 
white-top  in  wheat  and  meadows.  Some 
milk,  or  rather  cream,  sold  to  creamery 
at  22c  for  hutterfat,  delivered. 

liberty.  Ind.  0.  X.. 

May  2.1.  Farmers  arc  just  beginning  to 
plant,  owing  to  cold  unfavorable  weather. 
Oats  are  two-thirds  sown,  very  few  up; 
outlook  not  very  favorable,  owing  to  late¬ 
ness  of  season.  The  condition  of  grass 
and  clover  is  tine.  Milk  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  handled  commercially  mostly, 
though  there  are  some  making  butter  and 
some  selling  cream.  Milk  was  $1.44  per 
cwt.  for  April  and  cream  is  .02  per  point 
wholesale.  No  planting  of  potatoes  ex¬ 
cept  in  gardens  and  a  few  early  potato 
patohes.  The  weather  for  the  past  five 
days  has  been  warm  and  very  favorable 
for  planting  and  vegetation  general k.- 
Rurg  TT ill,  O.  W.  P.  M. 

June  2.  Corn  is  all  planted.  Many 
li-dds  that,  were  planted  with  untested 
seed  and  many  with  two  year-old  seed, 
had  to  he  replanted.  Where  tested  seed 
Was  used  it  is  looking  fine  and  some  were 
enlti voting  first  of  this  week,  (tats  are 
looking  very  well  but  many  fields  are 
weedy.  Wheat  is  looking  fine  but  not. 
much  sown  around  here.  Meadows  start¬ 
ed  late  and  poor  hut  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  improved  very  fast.  A  great  deal 
of  milk  is  produced  here  and  sells  for 
$1.20  per  8-gallon  can.  delivered  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  or  $1.0.2  per  100  lbs.  at  creamery, 
here.  (5  months  ending  Sept.  20.  Retail 
price  here  7c  per  qt..  Last  year’s  corn 
and  oats  arc  mostly  poor  quality  corn 
45  to  Hoc  per  bu. ;  oats  40  to  loo  at 
elevator  and  0  to  10c  more  at  retail. 
Stores  paying  18c  per  lb.  for  bens  now 
and  20c  for  eggs;  20  to  25c  for  butter, 
lave  hogs  8%  To  9c  at  depot  for  ship- 
pin  g.  t*. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

June  8.  The  principal  business 
through  this  section  is  plain  fanning, 
raising  grain,  hay  and  stock.  Farmers 
raise  enough  stock  for  their  own  use  and 
wluit  the  farm  can  afford.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  are  rented  farms  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  farmers  keep  from 
seven  to  15  head  of  mil  eh  cows  along 
with  a  few  younger  cattle.  Most  sell 
their  milk  to  the  con  denser  y  located 
about  10  miles  from  here,  and  receive 
$1.20  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  month; 
do  not  have  ro  haul  the  milk,  as  there 
are  milk  trucks  collecting  it  every  day 
right,  at  the  door  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  farmers  who  live  away  from  the 
main  road.  Those  cows  arc  mostly  of 
Holstein  bbtod.  and  sell  hero  for  from 
$90  to  $125  per  head;  that  is.  what  is 
♦'onsidered  a  first-class  cow.  Common 
stock  from  $50  up.  Country  butter  sell¬ 
ing  now  for  22c  j»er  lb. ;  but  reaches  ns 
high  as  25c.  Good  fresh  eggs  19c;  pot a- 
tnes.  which  we  would  call  No.  1.  $  1 . 1  >'> 
per  bn. ;  No.  2.  90o.  Wheat  95c :  com 
80c;  oats  45  and  50c.  Hay  good  straight 
Timothy.  $20  per  ton.  Apples  that  are 
sprayed  and  well  taken  care  of.  first 
grade.  $1  per  bu. ;  apples  of  an  inferior 
quality,  not  sprayed,  from  50c  to  75c  per 
hundred  pounds.  Strawberries  10c  per 
qt.  box;  raspberries  10c;  onions  75c  i*er 
bu. ;  turnips  as  low  as  25c.  Cabbage 
very  low.  Garden  truck  not  nuio  i  ra 'sod. 
and  what  is  raised  is  taken  to  a  small 
market  and  sold  for  whatever  ean  be  got¬ 
ten  for  it.  4.  M.  K. 

Nittauy,  Pa. 

Milk  is  worth  about  $1.40  per  100  lbs., 
creamery  butter  brought  27c  for  the  past 
month,  is  perhaps  a  little  lower  at  pres- 
ent  ;  cheese  is  worth  about  lt*C  l*er  lb. 
The  weather  has  been  too  rainy  for  the 
hcsl  of  grass  and  pasture,  hut  this  is  a 
great  grass  country,  of  good  sc.il  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water  streams  fed  by 
springe.  Small  grain  looks  very  good, 
having  bad  plenty  of  cool,  wet  weather 
to  enable  the  plants  to  stool  well.  Corn 
is  backward  owing  to  weather  conditions 
lint  stand  seems  to  be  good  from  what 
1  have  beard.  Corn  is  our  main  crop 
here,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  <4  the 
country  depends  upon  it.  .t.  n.  w. 
Madison.  Wis. 

June  8.  Corn  planting  was  late,  ow¬ 
ing  to  cold,  wet  Weather.  Planting  not 
all  finished.  Too  much  rain.  Many  fields 
planted  over;  not  a  very  good  stand; 
getting  very  weedy.  Outlook  much  be¬ 
low  normal.  Oats  and  wheat  looking 
fair,  but  not  up  to  last  year’s  crop.  Milk 
is  sold  here  at.  wholesale  at  TV*  per  gal¬ 
lon.  at  retail  14  qts.  for  $1.  The  mar¬ 
ket  js  well  supplied.  At  present  prices 
of  feeds  there  is  no  profit  in  milk.  Fruit 
outlook  poor,  do  cherries  nor  peaches. 
Apples  thin,  although  there  was  abund¬ 
ant  bloom.  Strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  promise  a  good  cron.  Plenty  of  gar¬ 


den  truck  and  market  dull,  cannot  sell 
half  that,  wo  raise.  All  prices  have  a  1- 
vancod  except  the  milkman’s  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardener’s.  k.  i>.  m. 

Pekin.  III. 

June  0.  There  is  some  corn  to  plant 
yet  at  this  late  date.  What  has  been 
planted  long  enough  to  be  lip  came  very 
well:  about  an  average  acreage.  Not 
many  oats  sown,  and  very  short.  Wheat 
hardly  a  half  crop,  very  short.  Grass 
fair,  but  very  weedy.  There  is  not  much 
milk  sold,  as  it  is  skimmed  and  the  ♦•renin 
shipped  or  hauled  to  creameries,  the  hut¬ 
terfat  bringing  from  28  to  20e  per  lh. 
Hogs  from  7  to  9c;  veal  calves  bring 
914c  on  the  farm.  Spring  lantlts  10c; 
wool  25  to  40c  for  the  long  coarse,  and 
28  to  22c  for  fine.  There  are  prospects 
for  some  fruit  of  all  kinds,  though  not; 
a  heavy  crop  through  this  section. 

Franklin  Co..  0.  M.  T. 

Farmers  are  about  a  month  behind  in 
their  work.  Very  little  corn  up;  about 
half  the  ground  planted  and  considerable 
plowing  to  be  done  yet.  Have  been  hav¬ 
ing  wet  warm  weather  for  the  last  10 
days  which  delayed  corn  planting,  hut 
is  making  the  meadmvs  look  better.  All 
meadows  and  oats  very  weedy.  We  had 
a  very  hard  Winter  on  wheat,  and  very 
little  left,  also  on  Alfalfa  and  grass. 
Nearly  all  new*  Alfalfa  seeding,  and 
some  old  stands,  went  out  or  were  badly 
damaged.  Pastures  looking  wadi.  The 
condensery  paid  $1.25  per  1<K)  for  milk 
testing  4  per  cent.  Cream  is  sold  on 
Elgin  quotations  to  a  few  cents  above. 

liellcfontaine.  O.  E.  n.  e, 

Potatoes  are  selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  bu..  oats  front  00  to  02c  per  bu. ; 
meal  $1.75  per  cwt.;  bran  $1.40.  Cows 
are  bringing  good  prices  but  seem  to  be 
in  but  small  demand,  prices  ranging  from 
$<»0  to  a  little  over  $100  for  good 
young  grade  stock.  Purebreds  are  in 
more  demand.  Bankers  from  Western 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  trying  to 
gather  up  15  or  20  carloads,  which  are 
to  be  sold  at  cost  to  farmers  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  They  are  paying  from  $90  upward. 
Four-weeks-old  pigs  are  in  steady  demand 
at  $5  each.  G.  j.  m. 

Ohio,  N.  Y. 

May  22.  Strawberries  have  been  rinen- 
ing  for  about  10  days,  and  it  has  been 
dry  and  growers  felt  blue  as  they  were 
not  growing  much,  but  we  are  having  niee 
showers  now  which  will  help  much. 
Other  fruits  are  very  promising  except 
pears  and  peaches,  the  former  had  little 
bloom  and  peaches  mostly  winter-killed 
except  the  early  varieties,  which  are  more 
hardy,  such  as  Carman.  Champion. 
Slappy.  Greensboro.  Hello  of  Georgia,  and 
the  better  and  later  kinds  show  just  an 
occasional  peach,  though  there  are  some 
SaJwnv.  Plums  are  very  full.  Nearly 
all  trees  and  varieties  of  apples  bloomed 
very  full,  and  the  drop  was  heavy  on 
some  kinds,  but  still  there  is  prospn-t  for 
more  (ban  the  average  crop  of  apples,  and 
it  may  be  as  good  as  the  best  we  ever  bad. 
There  is  some  blight  showing,  but  not  a 
tenth  as  much  ns  last  year,  and  insects 
and  fungi  have  not  made  any  noticeable 
appearance;  spraying  has  lieen  general 
and  we  expect  to  keep  it  up  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsennle  of  lead  so  sis  to  in¬ 
sure  as  much  perfect  fruit  as  possible  and 
thin,  if  necessary.  The  growers  are  order¬ 
ing  cooperage  now  fearing  it  might  ad¬ 
vance  later  and  have  difficulty  in  getting 
it  mi  time.  IT.  t.  C. 

Prnctorvifle,  <5. 

Potatoes.  $1  to  $1.25.  very  few  to  sell. 
Apples.  (!()  to  70e.  per  bn.*.  Red  kidney 
beans,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  bu. ;  cucumber 
pickles  we  contract  for  this  season,  $20 
per  ton  ;  cabbage,  contracts  for  $0  ton  ; 
wheat.  $1.10  to  $1.20  Im.;  oats.  45  to 
55c.;  eggs.  20c.  dozen.  Fowls  per  lb,  10c. 
live;  calves,  per  lh.,  10c.  live,  Colombian 
berries  5c.  quart  contract;  strawberries, 
5e.  quart,  that  is  at  our  factory  at  On¬ 
tario.  Timothy  hay.  $20  to  $22.  New 
milch  cows.  $50  to  $70;  horses,  $150  to 
$250.  Tomato  contracts.  $10  per  ton. 

Ontario,  N.  Y.  L  ft* 

.Tuue  5-  Cream  at  1c.  above  Elgin,  gen¬ 
erally.  some  creameries  pay  2e.  above 
Elgin.  Butter  usually  at  Elgin  price. 
Cold  wet  Spring;  grass  just  beginning  to 
grow  right.  Indications  are  for  heavy 
yield.  Small  grains  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Have  not  seen  any  earn  up. 
although  a  lot  has  been  planted.  Many 
who  tried  clover  silage  last  year  have 
dropped  corn  and  will  silage  ♦•lover  again. 
Potato  planting  about  finished.  Dairy 
rows  scarce  and  very  high.  A  number  of 
lumber  companies  and  some  private  own¬ 
ers  have  brought  in  feeders  to  put  on  cut¬ 
over  land.  This  promises  well,  as  grass 
is  generally  abundant  and  water  plenty. 

Aritigo.  Wis.  C.  M. 

.Tune  5.  All  the  milk  in  this  immediate 
section  is  sold  to  Bordens  at  about  2c. 
I*er  qt.  during  the  {summer  monllis.  or  an 
average  of  about.  4e.  or  4 %e.  the  year 
through-  I  keep  about  SO  sheep.  Woo]  is 
25c.  per  lb.  Last:  year  I  sold  my  lambs 
to  local  butcher  at  8c.  He  came  for  them 
and  weighed  them  on  the  farm.  I  fatten 
quite  a  few  calves,  ship  them  to  New 
York  and  get  from  11  to  12c  per  lb.  I 
also  grow  from  10  to  20  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat  which  1  sell  to  local  mills  at  $1.50 


to  $1.70  per  cwt.  Apples  T  generally 
pack  and  ship  myself,  always  recoiling 
$2  or  more  per  bbl.  clear.  Last  yrai  T 
sold  to  local  dealer  at.  $2.50  packed,  A 
grade.  1  have  set  apples  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  last  few  years,  as  T  think  Ihey  pay  as 
well  as  or  better  thain  anything  on  iho 
farm  if  sprayed  and  taken  care  of.  f.  k. 

Pine  Plains.  N.  V. 

May  27.  Butter  fat.  21c.  per  lb.;  eggs. 
!’0e. ;  bogs.  $9  to  $9.75  per  cwt.;  lav. 
Timothy.  $10  per  ton,  in  mow ;  beef.  5-Se. 
per  lb.  Dorn  planting  just  finished;  that 
already  up  looking  good,  just  a  few  poor 
stands  reported.  Oats  extra  amount: 
sown  ns  wheat  is  badly  winter-killed, 
looking  fair,  some  very  good  fields  and 
others  badly  choked  with  "white-top.*’ 
Potato  planting  is  just  beginning;  the 
acreage  for  this  crop  will  hardly  lie  up  to 
the  average,  as  last  year  was  a  very  poor 
potato  \ieltl  and  seed  is  just  a  little  high. 
Weather  conditions  are  at  present  about 
ideal.  Tin*  prices  given  are  what  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets.  c.  o.  a. 

Marion,  Ind. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— June  8  a  Third  Avenue 
elevated  local  smashed  into  I  lie  rear  of  a 
stalled  empty  express  train  north  of  the 
1  tilth  Street  station.  New  York  City. 
The  motorum n  of  the  local  train,  who  is 
believed  "to  have  taken  a  chance.”  lost 
bis  life  when  bis  car  telescoped  the  rear 
car  of  the  empty  train,  and  eleven  pas¬ 
sengers  were  injured,  six  so  seriously 
that  they  were  sent  to  hospitals.  The 
collision  caused  a  short  circuit.,  which 
set.  fire  to  the  ears,  and  caused  a  panic 
among  The  passengers  imprisoned  on  the 
elevated  strand  ure. 

Eight  persons  who  burned  flags  of  sev¬ 
eral  nations  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Church 
of  the  Social  Revolution"  in  New  York 
were  held  for  trial  ill  S|*ecial  Sessions,  a 
ninth  offender  being  sent  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  for  mental  observation.  Bouck 
White,  who  burned  the  Failed  States 
flag,  had  been  previously  sentenced  to 
line  and  imprisonment  for  the  offense. 

Falling  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  Fla,, 
from  a  height  of  probably  2.00,')  feet, 
Lieut.  R.  C.  Saufley.  instructor  in  avia¬ 
tion  at  the  naval  aeronautical  station, 
was  killed,  June  9.  lie  was  trying  to 
break  the  world's  hydronerop]aMHe»riidiir- 
ance  record  and  had  been  in  the  air  for 
eight  hours  when  the  rudder  broke,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  be  thrown  free  ns  the  ma¬ 
chine  made  a  sudden  dive. 

The  battleship  Pennsylvania,  said  to 
lie  the  most  powerful  sea  lighter  in  the 
world,  was  placed  in  commission  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Vn.,  June  12.  The  keel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  was  laid  on  October  27, 
1912,  She  was  launched  March  19.  19  W. 
She  is  (108  feet  long,  beam  97*4  feet, 
draught  28  feet  (i  inches,  displacement 
22,000  tons,  horsepower  22.000.  spe«*d  21 
knots.  She  carries  twelve  14-inch  guns 
in  four  turrets,  twenty-two  5-inch  guns 
and  4 -inch  gnus  are  mounted  in  fori"  tur¬ 
rets.  Slic  is  equipped  with  two  armored 
decks  to  protect  her  vital  spots  from  in¬ 
direct  shell  tire.  Her  armor  weighs  s.Of!<| 
tons.  She  will  become  flagship  for  the 
Atlantic  fleet  on  June  20.  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  Imre  until  July  15.  when  she 
xvil  I  go  to  seal  to  give  her  I  fig  guns  their 
first  trial. 

At  least  10  inon  were  killed,  lmiv’v  25 
were  injured,  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
property  w a »  destroyed  and  the  grain  in¬ 
dustry  of  Baltimore,  Mil.,  received  a  sev¬ 
ere  blow.  June  IS,  when  No.  2  elevator 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  and  the 
big  ore  pier  at  Canton  were  burned.  Two 
steamships  and  several  schooners  were 
damaged.  Estimates  of  the  actual  loss 
of  life  vary.  Front  best  posted  authori¬ 
ties  it  seems  certain  that  10  men  were 
burned  to  death  in  the  grain  elevator  it¬ 
self  or  died  in  leaps  of  from  150  to  ISO 
feet  to  the  pier  and  water.  Officials  say 
the  fire  was  caused  by  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  due  to  the  rapid  luiudling  of  the 
grain.  This  creates  a  dust  which  gen¬ 
erates  gas.  Men  at  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  insist  it  was  a  bomb  iliat  caused 
the  trouble,  as  the  explosion  blew  out  a 
side  of  the  wall  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
immediately  afterward  flames  shot  out 
of  the  upper  windows. 

1!.  F.  Gintlier.  business  manager  of  the 
I'tiiun  Slur,  a  Socialist  paper,  and  him¬ 
self  a  Socialist  leader,  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  town  of  P.rookjienl,  Va„  June  12. 
defeating  R.  F.  Connolly,  a  prominent 
merchant.  Hinlker  is  the  first  Socialist 
ever  to  he  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor 
in  Virginia  and  probably  in  (lie  Smith. 
The  Democrats  elected  the  full  council  of 
six  members. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  -The  British 
Columbia  provincial  government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  make  certain  special  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  school  grounds  and 
farm  education  conditional  upon  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  equal  amounts  by  tile  re¬ 
spective  school  boards.  The  grants  are 
not  for  such  essential  preliminary  work 
as  logging,  slumping,  rough  grading,  ami 
fencing,  but  for  draining  and  tine  grad¬ 
ing  preparatory  to  seeding  and  planting 
the  grounds.  They  may  he  used  in  pur¬ 
chasing  grass  seed,  flower  seeds  and 
plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  vines  and 
trees:  for  top-dressing  ami  fertilizing 
lawns,  for  flower  borders  or  shrubbery, 
and  for  irrigation  if  necessary.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  are  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  school  boards  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  planting  and  care  of  the 
grounds. 


Juno  24,  1010. 

Washington.  -Tune  12. — Seneca  Indians 
were  denied  hy  the  Supreme  Court  the 
light  to  fish  and  bunt  without,  regard  to 
State  laws  on  the  1.000dtf)0-acre  estate 
in  Western  New  York  which  their  tribes¬ 
men  ceded  to  the  government  in  1797, 
on  condition  that  they  and  their  heirs  al¬ 
ways  should  be  allowed  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  privileges.  The  case  came  up  on  an 
appeal  by  three  Senecas  convieled  of 
spearing  fish  in  violation  of  a  New  York 
statute.  The  opinion,  prepared  by  Jus¬ 
tice  1  fugli os,  was  announced  by  Chief 
Justice  White. 

An  investigation  Ft  a  the  increasing 
cost  of  meat  is  .ask  'd  for  in  a  petition 
sent  to  B resident  Wilson,  June  12.  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Fnited 
Master  Butchers  of  America.  The  asso¬ 
ciation.  in  annual  convention  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  declared  that  rim  constant  increase 
was  unwarranted.  The  petition  states 
that  the  price  of  meat  bus  increased  at 
the  rate  of  one-bait"  cent  a  pound  every 
Monday  morning  for  the  past  two  years. 

’The  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress  will  be  held 
in  India  mi polis.  Ind..  October  17th  to 
2<ltb,  inclusive.  The  discussion  of  the 
American  banker  in  relation  to  farm  de¬ 
velopment.  work  will  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  this  session,  as  will  also  talks 
on  the  subject  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products.  The  secretary  of 
the  congress  is  .1.  F.  Griffin.  90S  Rector 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

"WASHINGTON. — At  the  instance  of 
Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  a  com¬ 
plete  redraft  of  his  supplementary  army 
Dill  providing  for  universal  compulsory 
military  training  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Cnpt.  George  Van  Horn  Mose¬ 
ley  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  In  the  new  form  the  bill  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  original  requirement  of 
two  months  annual  military  training  for 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  21 
a  provision  requiring  every  able  bodied 
male  citizen  of  the  country  to  undertake 
a  six  months  course  of  military  training 
during  the  calendar  yeas-  in  which  he 
reaches  the  ag,-  of  1.8.  tn  the  case  of 
young  men  who  have  attended  mi titary 
academies  approved  hy  the  War  or  Navy 
departments  credits  np  to  a  maximum  of 
two  no  hi  tils  exemption  will  be  allowed 
against  the  six  months  required  course. 
Although  the  measure  does  not  impose 
any  direct  penalties  <>n  young  men  who 
refuse  to  take  the  training,  it  provides 
for  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for 
any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  which 
employs  any  young  man  above  tiv  age 
of  18  w  ho  is  unable  to  show  a  certificate 
from  the  Federal  Government  that  be  has 
taken  the  course  or  has  been  exempted. 

MEXICO. — It  was  reported,  June  9. 

I  bait  anti-America  n  feeling  was  being 
displayed  throughout;  northern  Mexico. 
Advices  from  Saltillo.  Durango.  .Mon¬ 
terey  and  Chihmahiia.  state  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  extremely  hostile  and  that  Car¬ 
ranza  authorities  do  not  discourage,  this 
attitude.  Among  those  most  active  in 
stirring  up  the  anti-American  feeling  is 
De  La  Rosa,  who  recently  was  reported 
heading  for  the  l’dg  Bend  section  of  Texas 
to  make  h  new  raid.  With  numbers  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  l>e  La  Rosa,  aided  by 
another  Mexican  agitator  named  Bczano. 
is  reported  to  be  plundering  all  American 
properties  he  can  find.  .Tunc  12.  1.500 
additional  regular  army  Troops  were  or¬ 
dered  hy  Secretary  Baker  to  proceed  ait. 
once  to  Snn  Antonio.  Tex.,  for  patrol 
service  along  the  border.  Secretary  Lan¬ 
sing  stated  that  the  situation  in  north¬ 
ern  Mexico  was  steadily  growing  worse 
and  that  the  anti-American  doDinustra- 
tioris  a i*e  increasing  in  number.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  orders  for  more 
troops  was  the  receipt  of  an  official  re¬ 
port  hy  the  War  Department  from  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  Fu listen  telling  of  the  raid  on 
the  Coleman  winch  near  Hidalgo  and  the 
firing  by  .Mexicans  on  an  America  i  patrol 
near  Now  Hatchet.  N.  ,\L.  in  which  Pri¬ 
vate  Lee  W.  Saunders  of  Troop  K, 
Twelfth  Cavalry,  was  wounded. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-20. 

Lni  versify  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Summer  session,  classes  in  botany  and 
landscape  design.  .Tune  20- August  25. 

Summer  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  of 
Monroe  Counts*  Farm  Bureau.  Hilton.  N. 
Y..  July  21. 

1  ntoruatiniml  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York.  Aug.  2. 

New  England  Fair.  Worcester.  Mass., 
Sept,  4-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
D  droit.  Sept.  1-12. 

Fanners"  Mutual  Protective  Assoeia- 
ti  n.  Indian  Fields.  X.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

Solebury  Farmers"  Exhibit,  Deer  Park. 
Sulphury.  Pa.,  Sept.  8-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum.  Washington,  D.  C,.  Sept.  3-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Seil.  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Springfield, 
MflHEL.  Oct.  12  21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session.  Imtianapolis.  Ind., 
<  let.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene.  N.  II. ,  Oct.  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting.  City  Hall.  Montpelier,  Vt..  Nov. 
12-18. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland. 
Dee.  12-15. 
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The  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth 

By  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife 

(Concluded  from  page  6155. ) 
ki'ep  a  hull  skin  and  a  sane  mind.  And  I 
think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  such  danger¬ 
ous  and  crazy  doings,  and  use  a  little 
common  sense  on  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
well  as  the  other  three  hundred  an  I  sixty- 
four  days  of  the  year.” 

Sez  Josiah  gloomily,  ‘‘How  can  folks 


Plan  for  Hot  Water  Treatment  of  Seed 
Grain.  Fig.  355 


use  common  sense  if  they  lm i n't  got  it V" 

That  man  will  sometimes  ask  deep 
questions  that  I  can't  answer  and  I  d'no 
as  anybody  else  can. 

Treatment  for  Smut  Disease 

Bulletin  No.  210  of  the  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Manhattan  discusses 
the  Smuts  of  Grain  and  Forage  Crops.” 
These  smuts  and  similar  diseases  cause  ’ 
great  losses  to  Kansas  crops.  Tin*  loss 
is  estimated  over  $3,000,000  for  the 
wheat,  with  a  total  of  about  $S.0oO.000 
for  all  grain.  There  is  no  real  cure  for 
the  corn  smut,  hut  the  other  diseases  may 
he  handled  so  as  to  cut  this  loss  down  ; 
to  a  smaller  figure.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  methods  of  treating  the  seed  so  as 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  this  disease. 

For  the  loose  smut  of  barley  or  wheat, 
what  is  known  as  the  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment  is  advised.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
5155  shows  how  this  work  is  carried  out. 
Where  there  is  a  steam  pipe  available  j 
an  arrangement  is  made  like  that  in  the 
picture  at  Fig.  ."..To  with  pipe  run  down  j 
over  the  barrels  and  rubber  hose  eon- 
neetod.  The  water  in  the  first  barrel  is 
raised  to  about  1-50  deg.  while  the  water 
in  the  second  barrel  is  heated  to  132  | 


Sack  for  Treating  Seed  Grain.  Fig.  356 

deg.  The  seed  grain  is  put  into  a  bag 
or  sack  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  5556, 
with  a  stout  wire  arranged  so  as  to 
hold  the  end  of  the  sack  open.  This  is 
put  down  into  the  barrel  so  as  to  heat  it 
gently.  Then  this  sack  is  lifted  out  and 
put  into  the  second  barrel  with  the  water 
at  a  temperature  of  15451  degrees.  It  is 
held  there  for  about  15  minutes,  then 
taken  out  and  dried. 

The  other  method  of  treating  seed  oats 
and  some  forms  of  the  disease  in  other  j 
grains  is  by  soaking  in  a  solution  of 

formalin.  This  is  done  in  two  different 
ways.  Fig.  357  shows  the  immersion 
method.  A  barrel  is  cut  in  two,  one-  j 

half  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  other 
on  a  table,  as  shown  in  the*  pictures.  Iu  the 
upper  barrel  is  a  solution  of  4->  gallons 
of  water  to  one  pint  of  formalin,  and 

the  seed  oats  are  dumped  into  this  water. 
Then  when  the  seed  has  beeu  fully 
soaked  the  water  is  drawn  off  through 
the  plug  into  tin*  lower  barrel.  This 

method  is  used  in  cases  where  tin*  seed  is 
very  bad,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 


smut  balls.  These  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  may  he  skimmed  and 
taken  off.  With  ordinary  seed  what  is 
known  as  the  sprinkling  method  is 
worked  out.  Here  the  oats  are  spread 
on  the  floor  and  thoroughly  sprinkled 
with  tin*  same  strength  of  solution  ns 
would  he  used  on  the  barley.  When  well 
wetted  w  ith  I  his  solution  the  oats  are  shov¬ 
elled  together  and  covered  with  a  blanket 


Casks  for  Formalin  Treatment.  Fig.  357 


for  about  two  hours.  The  theory  upon 
which  these  methods  are  based  is  that 
the  genus  of  smut  are  found  on  the  seed. 
If  they  are  not  removed  they  will  start 
into  life  when  the  grain  goes  into  the 
ground,  and  spread  and  develop  all 
through  the  plant.  This  treatment,  how¬ 
ever.  taken  in  time  to  destroy  the  germs, 
thus  gives  healthy  grain  and  plants. 


Early  Sweet  Corn 

Bulletin  115  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  refers  to 
the  Early  Malcolm  corn,  listed  in  the 
bulletin  as  Zea"  Mays  05751.  This  is  a 
selection  of  the  MalaknlV  corn  which  was 
introduced  h.v  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  from 
Russia  in  1002,  and  is  the  only  variety 
which  matures  regularly  in  Ottawa,  ac¬ 
cord fug  to  information  given  to  Mr.  Fair- 
child  last  Summer.  A  very  sweet  va¬ 
riety  has  been  produced  by  crossing  this 
Earl.v  Malcolm  with  the  squaw  corn,  a 
low-growing  variety  originated  by  tin* 
Indians  of  the  Western  plains.  A  cross 
between  the  Early  Malcolm  and  a  variety 
known  as  the  Early  Adams,  lias,  in  its 
sepond  filial  generation,  ripened  10  days 
earlier  than  e'tfier  parent. 


O  aion  Culture 

I  wish  tu  grow  about  400  bushels  of 
onions.  To  do  that  I  have  figured  that 
I  need  about  10  pounds  of  seed.  Is  that 
estimate  correct?  I  thought  of  planting 
the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers.  Is  that 
suitable  and  best  for  me  to  plant?  Will 
I  here  be  much  seed  or  young  plants 
wasted  when  the  thinning  is  done?  Is 
it  wise  to  leave  tin*  thinning  until  the 
young  plants  can  he  sold  as  table  onions? 
A  Men.  N.  Y.  c.  e.  n. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  onion  cul¬ 
ture,  I  could  suggest  no  better  variety 
than  the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  which 
you  have  selected.  I  have  found  that 
five  pounds  of  onion  seed  per  acre  is  a 
great  sufficiency  provided  tin*  seed  is  first 
class.  The  average  yield  of  onions  per 
acre  in  New  York  State  is  approximate¬ 
ly  150  bushels.  Therefore  you  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  grow  much  more  than 


400  bushels  with  your  10  pounds  of  see  I. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  to  thin  out  the  bunch 
onions  from  among  those  others  whi<  h 
a  re  to.  develop  their  bottoms.  The 
chances  are  that  the  work  of  weeding 
and  cultivation  would  take  so  much  >>t' 
your  time  that  the  one  line  of  work 
would  he  neglected  while  .von  would  be 
looking  after  the  other,  and  before  you 
ival'zcd  ii  tin*  standard  onions  would 
he  stunted.  Therefore  1  would  suggest 
that  by  all  means  the  thinning  out  would 
be  done  after  tin*  danger  of  maggots  is 
passed.  it.  n.  it. 

Liming  Wet  Land 

(>n  page  715!  yon  have  some  inquiries 
about  liming  wet  land  that  cannot  lie 
tilled.  We  have  such,  and  hy  allowing  a 
neighbor  to  slake  n  Carload  on  it.  we 
learned  that  we  could  grow  10  tint's  as 
much  grass  fm-  pasture,  on  our  wet  land 
by  liming  heavily,  and  have  limed  every 
other  year  since,  with  gre.il  results. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  kitten  house. 


A  Freak  of  Lightning. — One  day 
about  4  p.  in.  there  cairn*  a  heavy  thun¬ 
derstorm.  I  saw  a  heavy  streak,  or  bolt, 
of  lightning  strike  in  my  swamp  near 
where  the  lead  pipe  runs  that  brings  the 
water  to  my  Inutse  and  barn.  You  can¬ 
not  imagine  my  surprise  ns  I  went  in 
my  kitchen  before  daylight  the  next 
morning.  There  was  an  electric  light  on 
my  water  pipe:  it  was  no  larger  than 
the  end  of  a  match,  but  was  ;i  clear 
white  and  burned  Steadily.  I  had  re¬ 
paired  the  pipe:  in  doing  it  1  had  used 
:t  small  copper  wire.  It  wits  on  t lie*  end 
of  this  wire  that  the  light  was. 
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Why  do  you  find  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  in  the  Front 
Wheels  of  159  makes  of  Pleas¬ 
ure  and  Commercial  Cars? 


For  the  same  reason  that  you  often  find 
steel  used  in  preference  to  cast  iron — for 
longer  life  and  better  service. 

These  159  manufacturers  know  the  abso¬ 
lute,  vital  necessity  of  bearing  quality  at  the 
one  place  in  a  motor  car  where  bearings  must 
meet  the  severest  combination  of  load,  end- 
thrust,  vibration  and  the  pound  and  hammer 
that  is  ever  present  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

These  car  builders  willingly  pay  more  for 
Timken  Bearings  to  be  used  at  the  points  of 
hard  service  although  they  could  buy  others 
at  much  lower  cost.  They  believe  that  the 
satisfaction  of  their  customers  more  than 
offsets  the  difference  in  price. 

They  know  that  Timken  Bearings  are  designed 
to  meet  the  fierce  assaults  of  jolt,  end-thrust  and 


This  is  just  one  page  of  the  booklet  " The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps,”  which  tells  you  not  only  WHO  uses  Tanker.  Hearings, 
but  exactly  WHERE  they  use  them. 

vibration — that  they  postpone  the  day  of  wear 
for  thousands  of  miles.  That  when  slight;  wear 
does  come,  as  it  w  ill  in  any  make  of  bearing,  it 
can  instantly  be  overcome  by  a  simple  adjustment, 
making  the  bearing  as  good  as  new,  without  ex¬ 
pensive  replacements  or  renewal  of  parts. 

Send  for  Booklet  F-26,  “The  Companies  Timken  Keeps,” 
see  what  cars  Have  Timken  Bearings,  and  note  that  they 
are  in  every  case  used  at  one  or  more  of  the  hard-service 
points — wheels,  differential,  pinion,  worm,  transmission. 
With  this  book  you'll  receive  another,  “The  Care  and 
Character  of  Bearings,”  which  tells  how  anti- friction 
bearings  are  designed  and  u=>ed. 

It  will  give  you  a  convincing  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  “Why?” 

There  ere  many  sizes  of  Timken  Hearings  but  only  one  quality. 

VR«B*/  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY  Vjiy/ 
VS)/  Canton,  Ohio  VJ)/ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Weather. — It  is  hardly  a  sub- 
to  mention  in  polite  society.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  has  retired  as  a  story¬ 
teller.  and  cannot  remember  when  we 
bad  more  rain.  Day  afler  day  the  sky 
has  wept — -but  what  is  the  use  of  making 
it  worse  by  telling  about  the  delay  and 
damage?  Suppose  we  look  about  and 
see  what  good  the  rain  has  done.  Here 
on  June  10  we  can  see  some  evidences  of 
blessing  in  this  rain.  The  clover  and 
r ye.  in  our  orchards.  They  never  could 
have  reached  any  such  size  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  I  found  one  bunch  of  Sweet  clover 
today  fully  50  inches  high.  This  cover 
crop  is  bunched  up  all  over  our  orchards, 
and  grows  ranker  each  day.  Why.  this 
rain  has  meant  enough  extra  growth  on 
that  clover  to  represent  a  free  gift  from 
Nature  of  live  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
acre.  Then  the  orchard  soil  is  soaked 
full  of  moisture,  and  with  any  sort  of 
handling  we  can  hold  it  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  mature  our  crops.  It  has  also 
been  a  great  season  for  potatoes  thus 
far.  We  got  them  in  properly,  and  the 
cool,  wet  weather  has  sent  them  along 
like  race  horses.  Hot  and  “muggy” 
weather  would  mean  danger  from  blight, 
but  these  cool  rains  just  suit  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  and  they  could  hardly  be  more 
promising.  The  weeds?  Well,  what  is 
the  use  in  worrying  about  what  we  can¬ 
not  help?  Why  not  remember  the  fine 
potato  plants  and  forget  the  weeds? 
Then  the  grass  and  oats  and  peas.  There 
could  not  he  a  better  season  for  them 
thus  far.  The  abundant  moisture  car¬ 
ried  the  fertilizer  down  and  pumped  it 
right  into  the  grass.  It  stands  up  thick 
and  green.  Of  course  this  outlook,  or 
much  of  it.  will  he  washed  away  if  rains 
continue  through  .Tune.  Tt  is-  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  tiling.  How¬ 
ever.  my  plan  is  to  look  on  the  blight 
side,  and  if  no  side  shines  T  will  help  put 
a  polish  on. 

Repeating  Baldwins, — T  have  re- 
i  erred  to  a  block  of  Baldwin  apple  trees 
which  came  hack  this  year  with  a  crop. 
As  a  rule  the  Baldwin  takes  a  year  off 
regularly.  It  will  give  a  heavj  crop  one 
year  and  then  g<>  fishing  the  next  year, 
The  tree  cannot  be  called  lazy,  hut  it 
is  rather  “set  in  its  ways."  and  having 
formed  the  habit  of  taking  a  year  off  it 
does  it.  and  that’s  all  to  it.  For  16 
years  these  Baldwin  trees  have  oteyed 
the  impulse.  There  have  been  eight  fat 
years  of  heavy  cropping  and  eight  lean 
years  of  nothing  but  leaves.  Bast  year 
was  the  fat  season,  and  these  trees  dec¬ 
orated  themselves  with  five  barrels  or 
more  each  of  fine  fruit.  I  gave  no 
thought  to  their  fruiting  this  year,  and  it 
seemed  astonishing  when  the  hoys  pointed 
out  an  array  of  fruit  buds.  They  finally 
burst  into  bloom,  and  we  sprayed  them. 
Now  the  apples  are  “set"  for  two  barrels 
nr  more  per  tree.  What  induced  these 
stubborn  fellows,  as  fixed  as  any  “stand¬ 
patter”  in  their  habits,  to  break  their 
rule?  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  looked  at 
them  the  other  day  and  suggested  that 
the  continued  rains  of  last  year  are 
largely  responsible  for  it.  He  thinks  that 
prolonged  and  full  supply  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  stimulated  fruit  bud  formation 
along  with  wood  growth.  These  trees 
stand  in  sod  with  a  mulch  around  them. 

1  should  think  a  wet  season  would  be 
more  likely  to  drive  them  to  wood 
growth,  but  1  do  not  know.  I  wonder 
if  irrigation  in  the  Western  States  has 
had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  this  habit 
in  the  natural  off-year  varieties?  At 
any  rate  it  is  good  to  think  about  in  a 
season  when  we  need  everything  we  can 
get  to  make  rain  seem  reasonable.  Some 
folks  spend  their  time  cursing  the  things 
which  annoy  tlieui.  Why  not  think  up  a 
fry,  good  qualities  of  these  companions 
which  Nature  ties  to  us?  If  we  must 
walk  with  them — let's  keep  step.  One 
thing  is  sure,  if  there  is  anything  to  this 
theory  next  year  those  trees  will  nearly 
break  their  backs  with  a  crop. 

Indoors. — As  a  rule  the  farm  inhab¬ 
itants  that  find  most  joy  in  the  rain  are 
the  ducks  and  the  clover  or  Alfalfa.  One 
has  a  wet  foot  the  other  a  very  wide 
month,  and  they  do  enjoy  washing  and 
drinking.  At.  the  other  extreme  we  may 
put  the  women  folks  inside  the  house. 
Such  a  season  as  we  are  now  having  is 
hard-  on  them.  They  are  often  crowded 
into  u  small  anil  inconvenient  bouse, 


with  leaks  in  the  roof  and  no  dry  fuel. 
1  know  of  cases  where  1  he  women  must 
hunt  for  a  few  dry  sticks  to  start  a 
fire,  and  keep  the  oven. filled  with  wet 
sticks.  Thus  half  the  heat  of  their  fuel 
is  used  up  in  drying  out  more  fuel  to 
he  used  in  drying  still  more  wood  !  Many 
of  these  women  do  not  have  rubbers  or 
rubber  boots  and  a  raincoat,  yet  they 
must  get  nut  and  attend  to  certain 
chores,  such  as  brooding  chicks,  picking 
vegetables  or  helping  at  milking.  Then 
the  children  have  no  place  to  run  out  tin¬ 
der  shelter,  and  they  till  the  house  with 
tumult,  and  mud.  1  think  it  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  child  to  raise  these  two  crops 
in  abundance,  hut  they  are  not  house- 
plants,  and  we  all  know  that  a  plant  out 
of  place  becomes  a  weed.  There  is 
where  a  big  woodshed  comes  in  as  a  fine 
bouquet  right  on  the  face  of  t.lie  farm. 
Mother  is  entitled  to  that  sort  of  a  bou¬ 
quet  far  more  than  any  great  singer  or 
actress  who  was  ever  buried  in  flowers. 
Or.r  children  can  run  out  and  play  in 
the  shed  when  the  rain  comes  and  few 
can  realize  what  it:  means  for  them  to 
transfer  their  activities  from  house  to 
shed.  It  surely  does  shed  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Sickness. — Wet  -weather  often  brings 
a  spell  of  sickness  to  various  members  of 
the  family.  Father  and  the  hired  man 
hare  a  had  case  of  saw  sickness.  They 
ought  to  he  out.  in  that  shed  sawing  or 
splitting  wood.  One  clear  indication  of 
saw  sickness  is  the  desire  to  spend  wet 
days  and  a  good  share  of  dry  ones  sav¬ 
ing  the  country  h.v  discussing  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  and  electing  the  next  President. 
The  victim  of  this  sickness  proposes  to 
“prepare”  with  his  tuoutb — first  in  talk¬ 
ing  about -it  aird  then  in  eating  three  strong 
meals  whether  he  works  hard  or  not. 
Will  some  one  tell  me  why  the  average 
farmer  and  hired  man  have  such  a  hatred 
for  a  buck  saw?  When  I  was  n  hoy  the 
saw  and  the  scythe  were  considered  hon¬ 
orable  tools.  The  farm  hand  took  as 
much  pride  in  using  them  expertly  as  a 
soldier  would  in  using  his  weapons. 
With  the  coming  of  the  mowing  machine 
and  the  small  gasoline  engine  the  scythe 
and  the  hand  saw  have  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  convict’s  tools  rather  than  hon¬ 
orable  weapons.  I  have  heard  men  get 
up  in  the  Grange  and  other  meetings  and 
wax  eloquent  over  what  they  would  do 
to  defend  the  rights  of  women.  But 
would  they  spend  a  wet  day  out  in  the 
shed  running  a  buck  saw  in  order  that 
the  wife  and  daughter  might  have  dry 
fuel?  What  is  the  answer?  Ton  know 
such  men !  No  use  talking,  a  good  day’s 
work  with  a  buck  saw  would  do  more 
than  the  ballot  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
thousands-  of  farm  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Do  I  know  what  1  am  talking 
about?  I  have  just  spent  several  hours 
running  a  saw— and  ought  to  know. 

Foon. — There  is  another  subject  for 
an  essay  on  wet  weather.  It  was  Jon¬ 
athan  Swift  who  said: 

"The  hi  at  doctors  in  the  world  ore  Dr. 
Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman 

That  is  particularly  true  of  a  rainy 
season.  We  are  all  inclined  to  overeat 
in  wet  weather.  You  would  thiuk  that 
with  less  to  do  the  family  would  eat  less 
— but  just  ask  the  housekeeper  what  she 
has  to  say.  Most  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  since  we  cannot  do  so  much  on  the 
land  we  must  plan  to  do  more  at  the 
table.  Far  better  call  in  Dr.  Diet  at  such 
times,  and  put  him  in  charge.  You  will 
be  far  better  off,  in  this  weather,  to  eat 
less  meat  and  more  fruit  and  vegetables. 
As  for  T)r.  Quiet,  the  American  people 
need  him  now  as  they  never  did  before. 
We  have  been  in  such  a  whirl  for  the 
past  few  years  that  few  people  have  had 
any  time  for  serious  thinking.  Wo  have 
had  enough  of  words — now  there  must 
be  quiet,  individual  thinking,  and  a  sea¬ 
son  like  this  one  ought  to  lead  to  it.  Dr. 
Merryman  is  the  best  of  all.  The  ability 
to  throw  off  trouble  and  disappointment 
with  a  joke  or  a  happy  memory  is  a 
blessed  privilege.  Some  people  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  and  cannot  see  a  joke 
until  you  knock  them  down  and  graft 
it  into  them.  Some  of  these  senons- 
mi ruled  folks  think  they  are  great  citi¬ 
zens.  but  in  truth  they  are  just  about  as 
incapable  mentally  as  a  one-legged  man 
is  physically.  Some  people  go  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  and  “fool”  until  they  lose  all  rep¬ 
utation  for  sober  action,  but  the  man 
who  cannot  see  a  joke  at  all  is  nearly  as 
had.  Dr.  Merryman  often  comes  in  the 


form  of  happy  children.  A  hunch  of 
these  merry  little  people  in  the  house 
will  make  the  wet,  day  shine  like  a  star, 
la-t’s  forget  the  wet  weather: 

“The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes 
down. 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain, 
And  yesterday's  sneer  and  yesterday’s 
frown 

Fan  never  come  over  again.” 

I  find  it.  well  to  keep  the  open  fire  go¬ 
ing  these  wet.  cheerless  nights.  If  it  is 
too  warm  you  can  open  the  windows,  but 
it  is  fine  to  have  something  dry  to  look 
at  in  all  this  wet.  H.  w.  C. 


Pure  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Your  article  on  “Adulterated  Sweet 
Clover  Seed,”  page  707.  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  adulter¬ 
ate  with  Alfalfa  seed.  As  the  seeds  look 
very  much  alike,  much  of  this  is  caused 
by  the  two  plants  growing  in  the  same 
field.  The  large  producers  who  harvest 
perhaps  -00  or  500  acres  of  Kwe  -t  clover 
seed  cannot  very  well  keep  <»nt  Alfalfa, 
Yellow  Sweet  clover,  wild  carrots  and 
parsnips,  and  all  other  weeds  that  ma¬ 
ture  at  the  same  time.  I  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  quite  a  large  number  of  men  to 
keep  them  out  of  m.v  50-acre  field  of 
sei  d.  but  T  keep  “everlastingly  at  it,” 
and  of  course  succeed  in  my  efforts,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  about  it-  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  pure  seed. 
Every  “offender”  must,  he  pulled  out  or 
dug  out  and  carried  off  the  field,  and 
all  by  hand  labor. 

I  also  keep  the  roadsides  clear  of  all 
objectionable  plants  as  well  as  the  wild 
Sweet  clover,  which  I  consider  “no  good.” 
My  experience  shows  that  only  the  un¬ 
hulled  seed  ( so  as  to  carry  the  inocula¬ 
tion  |  should  he  used,  and  sown  only  be¬ 
tween  Dee.  1  and  March  1  on  the  snow, 
without  a  nurse  crop;  at  the  rati  of  25 
pounds  per  acre.  On  account  of  the 
enormous  expense  connected  with  grow¬ 
ing  pure  seed  free  from  Alfalfa  and  all 
noxious  weeds  m*  grower  can  afford  to 
sell  the  unhulled  for  less  than  20  cents 
per  pound  or  $5  per  acre,  but  when  you 
consider  that  it  is  worth  as  much  to  the 
land  as  20  loads  of  stable  manure  the 
cost  of  the  first  seeding  looks  small. 

New  York.  A.  B.  bloomixgdale. 


How  We  Raise  Buckwheat 

The  time  to  sow  buckwheat  is  non”  at 
hand.  Along  the  river  in  Bradford  Co., 
I*a.,  wlmre  the  fog  keeps  off  the  early  Fall 
frosts,  we  sow  from  the  1th  to  the  10th 
of  July.  Back  from  the  river  on  the  hills 
they  sow  a  little  earlier.  The  old  rule 
was  to  sow  when  the  chestnut  trees  were 
in  full  bloom.  The  later  it:  can  be  sown 
and  get  ripe  before  frost  comes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  yield.  It  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  cool,  elevated  regions.  All  varie¬ 
ties  flourish  best  on  rather  light  soils.  On 
rich,  or  manured  soils,  it  is  apt  t<>  lodge 
badly,  he  difficult  to  harvest,  and  give  a 
poor  yield. 

After  the  oats  are  sown,  the  corn  and 
potatoes  planted,  we  plow  the  buckwheat 
ground.  It  plows  easier  before  it  gets 
dried  and  baked,  and  does  not  plow  up 
lumpy  and  cloddy.  It  is  believed  that, 
land  plowd  a  considerable  time  before 
sowing,  receives  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  a  benefit  from  flu*  sun  and  air.  which 
makes  the.  crop  better;  hut  the  main  object 
in  early  plowing  is  the  fact  that  plowed 
ground  absorbs  more  of  flu*  rains  which 
fall  previous  to  sowing  time  and  retains 
the  moisture  until  wanted 

In  this  locality  about  one  bushel  of  seed 
js  sown  per  acre.  It  doe  not  tiller  like 
wheat  and  rye;  it  semis  up  only  a  single 
stalk  from  a  kernel  sown,  but  if  not 
crowded,  it  branches  like  an  apple  tree, 
end)  branch  hearing  a  cluster  of  kernels. 
It  is  generally  sown  oil  Ihe  poorest  land 
on  the  farm,  because  land  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  tolerably  good  crop  of  buckwheat 
is  rather  too  poor  to  yield  a  profitable 
crop  of  any  other  grain.  It  will  grow  on 
poorer  land,  less  carefully  prepared,  than 
will  any  other  grain;  but  will  do  better 
on  land  of  moderate  fertility,  and  respond 
quickly  to  generous  treatment.  1  alike 
corn,  buckwheat  does  not  delight  in  hot 
weather,  especially  when  the  kernels  are 
in  the  milk  stage.  A  week  of  hot  sun¬ 
shiny  weather  then  will  blast  many  ker¬ 
nels.  and  greatly  reduce  the  yield. 

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  rais¬ 
ing  buckwheat.  It  does  not  fit  well  into 
any  regular  rotation  of  crops  which  are 


usually  raised  in  the  buckwheat  regions. 
Except  tit  this  reason,  there  is  no  doubt 
much  larger  quantities  would  he  pro¬ 
duced.  Some  farmers  raise  buckwheat 
not  only  because  it  is  a  profitable  grain 
crop,  hut  because  it  supplies  an  abundant 
forage  lor  their  honey-bees  at  the  time 
when  other  flowers  are  faded  and  gone. 

Our  name  buckwheat  is  derived  from 
the  German  word  buekweisen  or  “beech 
wheat.’  on  account  of  the  kernels  being 
three-cornered  like  beech  nuts,  and  “beech 
wheat.  ’  would  have  been  the  more  proper 
word  in  English,  than  the  one  in  use. 
The  most  popular  variety  with  us.  is  the 
Silver  Hull,  or  Gray.  When  the  Japan 
variety  was  introduced  into  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  we  hoped  it  would  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition,  but  it  has  not  met  the 
favor  expected,  and  most  of  our  farmers 
have  abandoned  it  and  returned  to  the 
old  varieties.  The  kernels  are  larger,  but 
it  yields  no  more  bushels  per  acre,  weighs 
no  more  per  measured  bushel,  makes  no 
more  flour,  and  the  flour  is  not  so  white 
as  the  flour  from  the  Gray.  Moreover,  it 
sprouts  quicker  after  it  is  ripe.  I  have 
seen  it  sprouted  before  it  was  cut. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  w.  man  am. 


Flavor  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Missouri  writes  of  m  t 
Spraying  after  a  two  months'  period  be¬ 
fore  the  ripening  of  the  grapes.  I  have 
never  used  any  spray,  and  I  have  fruit¬ 
ed  some  of  the  most  difficult  varieties. 
Duchess.  Walter,  Amber  Queen,  Senas- 
qua.  Secretary  and  similar  ones.  I  was 
completely  cured  of  any  desire  to  spray 
after  a  visit  to  a  neighbor  who  wanted 
me  to  identify  his  vines,  as  he  intended 
exhibiting  at  a  county  fair  He  had  the 
grapes  coated  with  Bordeaux  until  the 
bloom  and  “looks”  of  the  hunches  wi  re 
destroyed :  besides  upon  tasting  the 

grapes  I  had  more  of  a  sulphuric  acid 
flavor  than  that  of  the  grape.  If  the 
grower  will  give  air  to  li is  vines,  keep 
out  of  the  shade,  he  will  have  little  if 
any  trouble  from  mildew  and  the  brown 
and  black  rots.  To  abandon  growing  the 
Duchess  would  rob  me  of  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure;  a  vine  rampant  in  growth,  full  of 
beautiful  leaves  as  graceful  as  any  vines 
planted  for  ornamental  uses.  The  bunch¬ 
es  are  a  light  yellow  when  ripe,  large 
and  a  most  attractive  bunch  in  shape, 
and  it  is  amongst  the  “best”  for  des¬ 
sert.  I  find  that  some  growers  discard 
a  variety  without  trials  in  different  s!t- 
untions. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  failure 
is  the  lack  of  severe  pruning  of  useless 
wood.  The  great  Forhy  has  on  a  big 
10  or  20  year  old  vine  sometimes  but 
one  shoot  12  to  IS  inches  long.  A  man 
who  lets  all  the  wood  grow  has  a  mass 
of  leaves  and  hunches  so  shaded  as  to  en¬ 
courage  mildew  and  rots  and  failure. 
Fare  should  be  observed  in  Summer 
pruning  to  keep  the  leaf  and  shoot  that 
is  opposite  the  bunch,  aud  it  is  best  not 
to  nip  off  the  shoot  closer  than  one  or 
two  joints  above  the  bunch. 

I  certainly  wouldn’t  care  to  grow 
grapes  if  I  had  to  have  them  flavored 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  yet  the 
authorities  in  the  interests  of  spray  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  trying  to  get  spray-laws 
passed,  it  form  of  persecution,  for  no 
law  can  eradicate  and  each  individual 
tree  or  vine  can  he  protected  by  spray 
if  the  grower  wishes.  No  law  can  era¬ 
dicate  because  of  the  couutless  thou¬ 
sands  of  wild  vines  anil  trees  that  can¬ 
not  be  found  to  be  sprayed  and  for  an 
official  to  require  a  cultivated  garden 
sprayed  and  leave  the  wilderness  uu- 
sprnyed  is  not  sensible.  In  this  chestnut 
blight  trouble  were  a  law  made  for  com¬ 
plete  eradication  of  all  trees  and  sill 
roots  to  prevent  growth  of  suckers,  why 
the  task  is  a  physical  impossibility,  for 
all  other  work  would  have  to  be  aband¬ 
oned  for  perhaps  a  season.  Why,  if  it 
becomes  obligatory  to  spray  a  man  should 
not  even  lie  allowed  to  trespass  and  throw 
an  apple  core  away  for  the  seeds  to  grow, 
l.et  Mr.  Johnson  take  a  careful  view  cf 
his  orchard  aud  vineyard,  study  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  1  doubt  not  but  that  in  an¬ 
other  year  he  will  have  uo  trouble  with 
his  Duchess.  If  he  have  a  moist  situa¬ 
tion  try  growing  Duchess  against  a 
house  or  barn  and  he’ll  have  no  trouble 
with  mildew  roots. 

Maryland.  elbekt  wakeman. 
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experience  With  Everbearing  Strawberries 

On  nngo  7.50  everbearing  strawberry 
facts  as  to  profits  seem  to  the  writer 
about  thus:  My  experience  covers  a  per¬ 
iod  of  three  seasons,  and  during  this 
time  I  have  studied  their  habits  and  do 
not  find  them  entmv'v'-i;!l'y  interesting. 
Ir  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  berries  are 
luscious  and  command  a  fancy  nrice. 
coming  as  they  do  through  the  months  of 
.fidy.  August.  September  and  October, 
and  give  one  quite  a  hit  of  sat  >r"-tion 
and  some  prestige  in  being  ah!"  r'  nut 
on  tin*  market  a  berry  so  favorab' y  1  ■  • 1 
by  nearly  all.  But  when  we  eoes:d-r 
this  berry  commercially  and  for  that 
purpose  alone  I  am  finite  pure  that  the 
pocket-book  no  bigger  at  1h«  end  of 
the  season.  They  require  a  good  deal  of 
Attention  from  early  setting  r> »  July  1. 
both  in  culture  and  blossom  picking,  as 
no  blossom  should  be  allowed  first  year 
to  produce  until  about  July  1.  This 
yon  ran  readily  see  costs  money,  and 
then  when  t  ic'  iter  >s  well  under  way 
nearly  all  fruit  is  found  under  heavy 
foliage,  next  to  center,  roqirring  the 
lifting  of  the  halves  in  order  to  see  the 
fruit  at  all.  This  takes  tint**,  therefore 
costs  twice  as  much  to  pick  as  the  Spring 
varieties.  A  new  lied  must  be  set  each 
Spring,  as  it  would  be  entirely  nut  of  the 
question  lo  keep  the  buds  and  flowers 
off  second  year’s  growth.  It  is  true  yon 
may  let  tin*  blossoms  alone  on  second 
year’s  growth,  and  you  will  then  get 
Spring  berries  and  some  berries  all  the 
month  above  referred  to,  but  of  reduced 
size. 

Another  factor  which  is  hard  to  over¬ 
come  without  considerable  extra  cost,  is 
that  all  Fall  bearing  berries  hare  to  he 
w  ashed  (growing  so  close  to  earth ).  One 
could  cut  up  straw  finely  and  distribute 
under  tlm  plants,  lmt  again  you  add 
quite  a  bit  of  expense.  The  Fall  hearing 
strawberry  is  not  a  profitable  venture 
when  one  considers  profit  altogether. 
But  by  all  means  let  every  garden  pos¬ 
sess  at  least  100  plants  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  as  we  must  not  consider  pro¬ 
fit  when  we  are  supplying  the  home  ta¬ 
ble.  The  berry  is  handsome,  delicious 
and  fragrant,  and  I  am  sure  every  home 
should  have  some  The  writer  has  grown 
the  Superb.  Iowa  and  Progressive  and 
has  sold,  locally,  many  plants,  and  all 
agree  that  Superb  is  the  better  strain. 

Connecticut.  w.  l.  x.  spencer. 


Celery  Blight  Starts  in  Seed  Bed 

Celery  blight  has  severely  infected  in¬ 
tensive  market  gardening  sections  for  sov- 
■  rnl  years;  however,  where  celery  is  but 
little  grown  the  immediate  locality  may 
not  lie  infected.  When  blight  does  come 
many  growers  do  not  stop  to  find  out 
just  what  it  is  nor  how  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

Men  who  make  a  study  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  tell  us  that  infection  of  celery 
blight  is  frequently  carried  on  the  seed, 
but  in  such  a  form  that  anything  that 
will  kill  the  organism,  would  also  kill 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  Therefore, 
our  seed  should  be  grown  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  uninfected  parent  plants. 
No  class  of  celery  growers  realize  this 
better  than  the  intensive  market  garden¬ 
ers  around  Newark,  N.  J.  During  the 
early  Winter  when  the  celery  is  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  for  market,  these 
gardeners  pick  out  a  few  of  the  very 
largest  and  best  keeping  stalks  that  are 
free  from  disease  infection.  These  are 
carefully  planted  in  the  cold  frames 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  the 
sash  are  put  on.  Careful  attention  is 
given  these  frames  until  vigorous  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring,  when  the  sash  is 
removed.  While  these  plants  are  devel¬ 
oping.  they  are  carefully  watched  so  that 
any  plants  which  develop  undesirable 
characteristics  may  be  rogued  out.  Thus, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  gardeners  are  able 
to  harvest  an  absolutely  dependable  sup¬ 
ply  of  seed  for  their  next  season’s  plant¬ 
ing. 

When  the  tiny  little  seedlings  are  de¬ 
veloping.  they  are  usually  Crowded  to¬ 
gether  in  such  a  way  that  musty  condi¬ 
tions  result,  so  that  everything  is  ideal 
for  the  rapid  developing  of  any  blight  in¬ 
fection  which  may  be  present.  To  avoid 
this  condition  and  to  obtain  a  better 
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plant,  several  celery  growers  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  have  told  me  that  it  pays 
them  well  to  transplant  their  seedlings 
while  they  are  still  very  small.  The 
most  successful  celery  growers  believe 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  spray  their 
seedlings  every  few  days,  so  as  to  have 
them  as  nearly  free  from  disease  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  they  go  to  the  field.  ( >ne  of 
the  small  air-pressure  cylinder  tanks  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  spray 
material  may  lie  either  homemade  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  one  of  t lie  many  ready-made 
Bordeaux  mixtures  which  are  on  tie- 
market.  a.  w.  OK  BAt  X, 

New  Jersey. 


Raising  Cauliflower  Seed 

'Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  grow- 
:ng  cauliflower  seed?  I  am  an  expert  at 
gloving  the  vegetable,  but  am  totally  ig¬ 
norant  as  to  the  growing  of  seed. 

Ilavemi.  N.  Y.  w.  a.  s. 

Ir  requires  much  experience  and  skill 
to  grow  cauliflower  seed  even  in  those 
sections  where  conditions  are  most,  fav¬ 
orable.  such  as  Denmark  and  Vancouver 
Island.  Tlie  enormous  charges  made  by 
the  seedsmen  are  enough  to  make  us 
want  to  grow  our  own  seed:  an  ounce 

is  frequently  charged,  yet  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  purchased  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  for  *10  per  pound  by  writing  to  the 
proper  seed  house  in  Copenhagen.  Den¬ 
mark.  The  members  of  the  Dong  Island 
Cauliflower  Association  get  the  very  fin¬ 
est  seed  for  around  a  dollar  an  ounce. 
Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  buy  your 
seed  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  you 
had  supposed. 

The  seed  is  grown  by  getting  a  large 
but  stunted  plant  to  put  out  in  the 
Spring.  Those  bolt  to  seed  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  large  lu-ad.  A  large  head 
would  be  apt  to  decay,  but  the  small 
ones  send  out  seed  stalks  and  produce  the 
seed  capsules  smiilur  to  those  on  cabbage. 
When  the  seed  is  about  matured  the 
stalks  are  cut  off.  tied  in  bundles  and 
hung  up  to  dry  ni  a  wel!-v -ntilated  build¬ 
ing.  Dampness  at  any  time  will  cause 
complete  loss.  It  is  f-  r  this  reason  that 
the  plants  are  grown  early,  then  the  seed 
develops  during  the  dry  weather. 

R.  O.  R. 


Bush  Fruits  in  Orchard 

On  page  711  Alfred  0.  Weed  advises 
C,  A.  never  to  put  berries  and  currants 
among  cherry  and  peach  trees.  Will  Mr. 
Weed  explain  why?  c.  e.  i„ 

Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Our  objection  to  planting  currants  and 
berries  among  peach  and  clierr \  trees  or 
to  planting  peach  or  cherry  trees  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard  is  based  on 
the  vital  difference  in  the  mao  er  of 
growth  and  of  fruiting  of  the  two 
groups.  Apple  and  pear  trees  and  berry 
and  currant  bushes  do  not  bear  heavily 
if  very  great  wood  growth  is  made,  and 
in  some  cases  fruiting  may  be  stopped 
entirely  by  too  great,  stimulation.  Pencil 
and  cherry  trees  (especially  peaches)  on 
the  other  hand,  require  heavy  feeding 
and  general  treatment  which  will  favor 
great  growth  of  the  trees.  This  differ¬ 
ence  is  well  shown  by  some  experiments 
which  have  been  recently  reported  from 
Cornell  University  As  is  well  known  it 
is  best  iu  most  cases  to  have  a  stock 
which  grows  not  much  faster  than  the 
scion  we  are  to  use.  but  it  was  found  that 
in  the  ease  of  sour  cln-rries  the  strongest 
growing  stock  (Mazzanl)  was  by  far 
the  host.  In  the  ease  of  peach  trees  it 
is  useless  to  look  for  much  fruit,  or  even 
for  a  healthy  tree,  unless  special  effort 
is  made  to  keep  them  growing  very  fast. 
Currant  and  beery  bushes  under  the 
same  treatment  would  he  likely  to  make 
very  great  hushes  but  give  little  fruit. 

Ir  is  possible  to  imagine  a  case  where 
peach  trees  might  be  profitably  planted 
as  fillers  iu  an  apple  orchard.  This  would 
be  where  the  owner  felt  that  the  apple 
crops  be  might  fail  to  get  before  the 
trees  were  TJ  to  lo  years  old  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  increased  crops  that 
could  In*  harvested  later  from  the  larger 
trees.  It  is  certain  that  while  the  peach¬ 
es  were  in  the  orchard  the  apple  trees 
would  grow  more  rapidly,  and  hear  less 
til. in  they  would  if  the  peach  trees  were 
not  planted  there  if  the  limit  is  worked  so 
os  to  get  the  greatest  production  of 
peaches.  ai.krkp  c.  weed. 

Wavne  Co..  N.  Y. 


per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  80-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  ,-t  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
28.'7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  18.6 
bushels  per  acre. 


I*"-- 

Gives  o  ^  at"1  ("yl  &\fi 

brea*l0? 

\  cr9  UCe •>«“>*!  „lH. 
ft  ?utsU  ,  n.\  Co-  ®* 

EH 


Winter  Wheat 

Production 


is  the  name  of  our  free  bul¬ 
letin  that  tells  how  to  in¬ 
crease  wheat  yielis.  Write 

The  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  Committee 

Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
1423  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


/imuiuil 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL.  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
llmv  to  avoid,  trouble  and  ctpense  raunarljty  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peelim;.  Valuable  information 
fret,  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW,  l  ran  «nvn  you  money. 

O.W.  ingersoll,  24$  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Get  bigger crops  by  iring  Carbon 
Limestone.  Its  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  carbonate  of  li  me  releases 
the  potash  now  in  thesoilbut  un¬ 
available.  Pulveriz'd  fineenough 
for  bestresults.  1  u  bulkorin  sacks. 

Write  today  f  or  BOOKLET  and  PRICES. 

The  Carbon  Limestone  Company 
if,  815  Stambaugh  Bldg.  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Send  for 
Catalog. 


FARM  WAGONS 


jA  A  nigh  or  low  wheels— 
TT — -—0*71,  ■.L  ^ Wyv  uteel  or  wood  -  w  i .  j  * 

Va- — *4.  M  nr  harrow  tireg. 

Wagon  Darts  of  all 
j/  hinds.  Wheeia  to  fit 
1 p?  any  running  gear. 

y  s  CttUuu 1  ilw  >,  ru.'l  fi  c'ilara  fr-o. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48E!m  Si  .  Quincy,  <11, 


Here's  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  cults  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable forindivulual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  iiKaunubwim  with  minute nccu- 
ruU-can»t  ruction, -,p-tvali  I  ho 
juice  wilh  low  operating  c\-  u# 
peti«e.  Built  In  sizesfrom  .  K.J  S&a 
15  to  400  barrels  a  day.  W 

60-page  Catalogue 
/r-.\  Write  today.  ann'w • 

A.  B.  Farquhnr  f  I  I  i  S 
Co..Ltd..ro*:;a"1r  |  i  | 

York,  P a.\.  j  j  'i.  j 


of  What  You  Write 


Hydraulic  i  d  e  r 

Press  >#FiEii%JProfits 


Business  men  recognize  the 
importance  of  keeping  carbon 
copies  of  every  letter,  contract 
and  transaction.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  dishonesty,  er¬ 
rors  and  forgetfulness.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  farmers  should 
use  typewriters  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  keep  on  file  complete 
records  of  correspondence, 
crop  reports  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  put  farming  on  a 
business  basis. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  today: 


Write  fur  FREE 
BOOKLET 
based  on yp 
thirty  jHiareu 


534.50 


Engines 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Please  seal  me  information  as 
checked  below : 

(  )  Send  free  catalog. 

(  )  How  can  I  get  a  Factory 

Rebuilt  I,.  S.  Smith  &  Bros, 
machine? 

(  )  What  about  trading  in  my 

ok!  machine? 


Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canva-,.  Plant  bed 
cloth.-  teuts.  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


WE  I'AVTllK  III! ;  (TEST  PRICES 


unlit  fir***,  old  hoot*.  wrap  COpptr,  bran*  InuL 
:inc,  old  rope,  mg.*  burlap,  old  bags,  jura,  hide* 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Ship  at  one e  an >j  quantity— Send  /or  price  lift 

Hudson  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bayonne, N.  J. 


Name 


State 
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CAe  RURAL  NEW-VORKF.R 


June  24,  194 <1. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

the  if rs/.vp.w  fa n irrrr s  pater 

A  National  Weekly  .lournnl  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homrw 

Kal  u  01  Mini  *  sjt> 

Ikibliihrd  weekly  by  Ihe  Rural  I'ubnOtlnir  Coiujmftv,  3I1U  W.-.t  SOI  b  Street,  .New  fork 
fl HUBERT  W,  CoLUxmvooTi.  President  ami  Kililnr. 

•lulls  J.  PlUiOit,  Troienrcr  ami  Oouoral  Miiirajror 
Wm.  r>TLiyoS.  Secretary.  Mas.  K.  T.  Kont.  Amueiate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR 

Tn  furi  ijjn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  $:■.  fid.,  or 
t.  .;  marks,  or  10's  f rune's  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Nev.  York  Post  OXiee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Ad  verti'ine  rates.  T.l  cents  |«>r  atrnte  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  most  accom|ttUiy  liaiisiem  orders. 

“A  SyCAHE  DEAL*' 

IVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paner  is  haelted  hv  a  respon¬ 
sible  iieixon.  IVe  use  every  |Missihh*  lireeaution  and  admit  I  lie  ail've  1  iniuty  of 
reliable  houses  only.  B»t  to  make  doubly  sure,  v.  etvill  make  vood  a:. y  loss 
to  paid  subsc  libers  sustained  by  trust  Inn  any  ileiieeiuli  swi, siller,  im-quii- 
sitile  attvcitisers  or  misleading.*  ailvetlisciucnta  >n  our  columus.  a  ml  any 
moll  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  \Vc-  are  also  often  called  inn 
to  Adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  stil,wrtl»cr-  and  hone  t, 
responsible  tionses.  wlietlier  advertisers  or  not,  Wo  tvilliiuclv  use  our  jror.il 
otticcs  to  thin  end.  but  such  canes  should  not  be  conlused  v  iih  dlsbouc.-t 
trno-aelions.  We  [mil not  subecnboi'S  acainst  rocties.  but  vo  will  not  ho 
responsible  for  the  debt*  or  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ot  (be  complaint  m m i.  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
(lie  tiaiiBneflun,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rtn.u.  New- 
Yokkeu  when  writing  the  ml vertiHer. 


Tin:  patrons  of  school  district  No.  47.  Phillips  Homi¬ 
ly.  at  their  annual  election.  May  1st,  voted  to  trans¬ 
port  the  children  who  live  too  far  to  walk  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  school.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  in  two  autos,  each 
going  about  15  miles  in  colleeting  the  ehildren.  If,  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  the  scheme  proves  successful,  then 
consolidation  of  all  the  schools  will  be  effected. 

THAT  report  is  printed  by  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
timil  College.  Out  in  the  dry  country  the  roads 
are  suitable  most  of  the  year,  and  with  these  cars 
the  children  may  he  gathered  and  distvitn  ted  rap¬ 
idly.  Of  course  in  the  hill  countries  of  New  York 
State  the  cars  could  not  he  used  in  Winter,  hut 
the  trial  plan  is  a  good  one. 

* 

HERE  is  as  much  difference  in  quality  between 
potatoes  as  there  is  between  a  Northern  Spy 
and  a  Ren  Davis  apple.  Some  potatoes  hake  soggy 
and  pasty,  while  others  break  open  and  spread  like 
a  package  of  dry  flour.  The  dry  apple  is  a  nuisance, 
lint  the  dry  potato  is  a  luxury.  The  day  is  coming 
when  extra  baking  potatoes  will  he  sold  for  what 
they  are.  at  a  price  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
superior  apples.  There  must  he  a  variety  which 
naturally  gives  a  high  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  the 
plant  must  grow  to  maturity.  When  blight  or  other 
diseases,  or  hugs,  kill  or  stunt  the  plant  before  it 
ripens  you  cannot  hope  to  produce  high  quality  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  sprayed  vine  kept  growing  until  frost 
produces  the  baking  potato. 

* 

EVERYONE  who  grows  apples  for  sale  knows 
that  the  disposition  of  the  cull  fruit  decides 
the  profit  or  loss.  When  this  cull  stuff  is  dumped 
into  the  market  through  bulk  shipment  or  mixed 
with  good  apples  prices  go  off  and  business  is  up¬ 
set.  That  is  an  okl  story,  yet  year  by  year  this 
cull  stuff  comes — affecting  the  market  about  as  the 
scab  or  the  scale  does  the  general  crop.  It  will 
probably  continue  to  come  until  more  profitable  use 
D  found  for  the  cull  apples.  They  cannot  be  worked 
up  into  cider,  but  there  are  good  opportunities  in 
syrup  and  industrial  alcohol.  Apple  juice  is  treated 
with  lime,  which  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  acids.  When  the  juice  is  then  filtered  it  can 
he  reduced  to  a  fine  syrup  by  boiling  the  same  as 
maple  or  cane  sap.  We  think  there  will  be  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  this  syrup  in  the  future.  We 
expect  to  see  the  pomace  from  cider  mills  handled 
somewhat  like  beet  pulp  and  sold  as  a  valuable  cat- 
1k  food.  There  must  also  be  a  great  development 
in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  from  waste 
apples.  The  nation  needs  the  alcohol,  and  fruit 
growers  greatly  need  a  market  for  their  cull  stock. 
By  creating  new  uses  added  values  will  be  given  to 
cull  apples,  and  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  send 
them  to  market  to  compete  with  good  stock  with  the 
l  ig  increase  in  production  which  is  promised.  We 
must  find  an  outlet  for  the  culls.  Syrup  and  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol  will  make  a  good  team. 

* 

Is  it  possible  for  feeds,  such  as  cracked  com.  ground 
oats.  etc.,  tn  be  sold  anywhere  in  this  State  at  present 
at  $20  per  ton?  A  man  drove  into  my  field  this  morn¬ 
ing  (June  1  l  taking  orders  for  feed  at  the  above  price 
delivered  at  my  railroad  station:  his  terms  were  $3 
per  ton  cash  with  order,  balance  in  90  days  from  de¬ 
livery  (which  is  to  be  the  loth  inst.l,  and  more  time 
if  one  needs  it,  with  no  note  for  small  amounts,  but 
interest  at  5 ' > .  This  man  claims  to  he  a  fa  •mer.  but 
is  not  now  actively  engaged  at  that,  but  with  -others 
is  operating  a  feed  mill  at  Watertown.  N.  Y..  known 
as  the  Old  Herrick  Mill.  I  did  not  order  with  him.  but 
thought  1  would  wait  and  see.  It  looks  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  as  the  price  of  the  above  feeds  locally 
is  $34  per  ton  at  present.  r.  A.  F. 

New  York. 

IT  is  not  possible  to  sell  any  feed  made  of  pure 
grains  at  $20  per  toil.  The  grains  cost  $34  or 
more,  and  grinding  and  mixing  would  make  an  ex¬ 
tra  cost.  There  is  something  back  of  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  will  not  stand  the  sunlight.  The  best 
thing  will  be  to  get  a  fair  sample  of  this  feed  and 
have  it  examined  ct  the  State  Experiment  Station. 


The  experts  will  probably  find  it  stuffed  with  hulls, 
corncobs,  sweepings  and  other  trash.  No  man  can 
afford  to  give  you  a  roll  of  $10  bills  for  $7.50  each. 
'Phe  roll  will  either  contain  a  lot  of  slips  of  worth¬ 
less  green  paper,  or  else  it  is  a  bunch  of  “sucker 
bait”  designed  to  lead  the  buyer  on  to  some  larger 
gamble.  This  offer  of  $20  feed  is  in  the  same  class. 
No  man  can  deliver  clean,  pure  grain  feed  at  any 
such  price  any  more  than  lie  can  sell  $5  bills  for 
$4.  You  will  either  buy  a  lot  of  worthless  stuff,  or 
by  signing  a  contract  or  a  note  you  will  tie  your¬ 
self  up  to  some  future  obligation  which  will  rob 
you  of  twice  the  money  you  could  save  in  the  juice 
of  grain.  Farmers  should  never  pay  any  attention 
to  such  schemes. 

HERE  is  the  situation  regarding  the  coming  bat¬ 
tle  for  better  milk  prices.  The  producers 
fully  understand  that  they  do  not  receive  a  fair 
share  of 'the  consumer's  dollar.  The  consumers  only 
know  that,  they  are  held  up  for  a  high  price,  hut 
they  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
are  responsible  for  it.  The  problem  is  to  make  these 
consumers  realize  that  their  interests  lie  with  the 
producers,  and  not  with  the  middlemen.  The  great 
insurance  investigation  uf  nro  years  ago  made  the 
small  policy-holders  understand  their  I  rue  relation 
with  the  hig  companies,  and  the  result  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  real  reform.  Now  in  the  same  way 
the  investigation  of  the  milk  problem  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  consumers  just 

how  their  quart  of  milk  is  handled.  The  last  Legis¬ 

lature  appropriated  $253  •<  *9  for  an  investigation. 
That  amount  of  money  used  to  start  a  creamery  in 
New  York  would  have  been  10  times  as  practical  an 
investment,  but  let  us  see  that  the  investigation  in¬ 
vestigates  at  least.  After  long  delay  the  following 
investigators  have  been  named: 

SENATORS 

Charles  S.  Wicks.  Sauquoit,  Farmer. 

M.  S.  Halliday,  Ithaca.  Lawyer. 

N.  M.  Marshall.  Malone.  Ranker. 

1>.  .T.  Carroll.  Brooklyn.  Manufacturer. 

REPRESEXTATIVP.S 

II.  E.  Machold.  Ellislmrg.  Earn  er. 

W.  W.  Law,  .Tr„  Rriarcliff  Manor.  Real  Estate. 

II.  L.  Grant,  Copenhagen.  Cheese  Merchant. 

D.  P.  Witter,  Berkshire.  Lecturer. 

F.  ,T.  Taylor,  Brooklyn.  Merchant. 

Now  all  this  will  result  hi  a  joke,  a  junket  or  a 
just  judgment,  exactly  as  the  dairymen  decide.  If 
they  sit.  still  and  wait  the  chances  are  that  nothing 
will  be  done  until  shortly  before  election,  when  some 
political  play  will  lie  made.  In  the  meantime  farm¬ 
ers  will  lie  obliged  to  sign  contracts  for  another 
term  without  the  figures  and  facts  which  these  in¬ 
vestigators  ought  to  obtain.  Let  us  try  an  experi- 
ment  with  these  investigators.  Assume  that  the 
State  has  paid  them  and  put  them  at  our  service 
to  find  the  truth  about  the  milk  business.  The  hired 
man  who  would  not  get  out  and  milk  on  time 
wouldn't  be  worth  bis  salt,  for  he  would  dry  up 
the  herd.  These  hired  men  of  the  State  (and  there¬ 
fore  your  hired  men)  are  to  milk  the  truth  out  of 
the  dairy  business.  It  is  milking  time,  hut  they 
show  no  signs  of  starting.  We  print  their  names 
and  addresses.  They  are  public  characters,  and 
dairymen  have  the  right  to  say:  "11  nl<  up!  It's 
milking  lime!” 

sfc 

IN  many  parts  of  the  country  the  labor  question 
has  become  a  fierce  proposition.  Here  is  one  sam¬ 
ple  report  from  a  dairy  country: 

If  conditions  do  not  change.  I  shall  sell  the  place 
for  what  it  will  bring  and  get  away  from  it.  It  is 
nothing  but  misery  to  stay  and  work  oneself  to  death, 
and  be  unable  to  hardly  make  a  dent  in  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Mine  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  there 
is  not  a  farm  around  here  that  is  being  properly 
worked,  and.  as  a  neighbor  said,  one  hardly  dares  to 
;.-y  "Good  morning”  tn  his  hired  man  for  fear  that 
ihe  tone  will  be  objectionable  to  him.  and  lie  will  quit. 

We  have  hundreds  of  similar  letters.  Most  of 
them  come  from  men  of  middle  age  who  have 
worked  hard  and  with  ambition  to  build  up  a  good 
farm  business.  Now  they  find  themselves  childless, 

1  r  with  the  boys  gone  away  into  other  homes,  or 
lines  of  work.  What  are  they  to  do?  Some  answer 
by  selling  the  farm.  Others  will  sell  the  dairy  cows 
and  go  back  to  grain  farming,  using  clover  and 
chemicals  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  Others  will  seed 
ns  much  of  the  farm  as  possible  in  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover,  and  pasture  beef  cattle.  Sheep  would 
offer  a  fine  chance  for  such  farmers  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dogs.  Some  will  hang  on.  overworking  and 
worrying,  in  the  hope  that  after  the  European  war 
there  will  be  a  rush  to  this  country  which  will  solve 
the  labor  question.  This  is  another  item  which 
will  help  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  which  we  have  been  talking  about.  Milk  is  a 


necessity,  and  as  a  dairyman  is  driven  from  the 
business  others  with  a  better  location  or  better 
circumstances  will  enter. 

* 

WE  have  not  for  many  years,  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  has  received  more  general  ap¬ 
plause  from  dairymen  than  the  story  of  the  Chicago 
milk  war  on  page  *53.  In  the  midst  of  this  general 
commendation  comes  the  following  note  from  a  Jer- 
seyman : 

The  article  entitled  “The  Great  Chicago  Milk  War.” 
printed  in  your  issue  of  .Tune  10,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
most  discreditable  to  the  author.  Mr,  Swift.  By  his 
""'ll  confession  he.  or  those  lie  represents  and  supports. 

•  'i'1  descend  to  the  lowest  tactics  of  the  most  lawless 
hi  or  unons.  overriding  individual  rights,  and  destroy - 
i-  the  property  of  those  whom  they  could  not  eon- 
v  ; by  argument. 

If  Is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  edi¬ 
torially  approving  the  above  conduct.  Had  the  article 
appeared  a  fortnight  sooner.  I  probably  should  not 
have  renewed  my  subscription.  I  certainly  shall  not. 
again,  if  another  of  like  tenor  is  printed.  I  am  well 
aware  licit  the  loss  will  be  mine.  I  shall  miss  an  in¬ 
teresting.  and  as  I  thought,  despite  minor  differences  <>f 
view,  a  high  principled  paper:  while  you  will  very  proh*- 
aldv  pain  two  where  you  will  lose  one  reader  hy  print¬ 
ing  this  sort  t h * n g.  Rut  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  leads  that 
way.  I  do  not  follow.  Ir  may  be  well  to  state  that  I 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  Borden.  Bowman.  Mix 
A  Co.,  have  farmed  for  nearly  50  years,  and  milked  near¬ 
ly  every  day  during  that  time.  c  .  E.  u.  PHELPS. 

This  contest  over  prices  was  the  most  important 
tiling  connected  with  marketing  milk  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  50  years.  No  one  was  better 
qualified  to  tell  the  story  than  Mr.  Swift.  If  he 
told  it.  at.  all  it  surely  was  his  privilege  and  his 
duty  to  show  just  whal  happened.  We  asked  him  to 
do  it.  and  wo  rejoice  that  we  were  aide  to  put  the 
facts  before  our  readers.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Phelps  or  men  of  his  type.  They  stand  still. 
Cue  would  have  to  step  out  of  the  procession  to  stop 
and  argue  with  them.  There  comes  a  time  in  every 
reform  movement  when  men  must  step  up  and 
identify  themselves  openly  with  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for  flip  milk  producer  in 
this  light.  He  is  not  getting  a  fair  show  and  we 
want  it  understood  openly  that  all  the  power  this 
paper  possesses  goes  on  his  side,  in  a  fair,  open  and 
straightforward  fight.  We  do  not  know  yet  what 
methods  will  be  needed,  but  we  will  not  sail  under 
any  false  colors,  or  let  anyone  imagine  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  two  masters.  We  give  Mr.  Phelps  fair 
warning  that  there  will  be  plenty  more  articles 
like  that  hy  Mr.  Swift  if  they  are  needed.  Mr. 
Phelps  therefore  knows  just  what  to  expect  and  if 
he  will  say  so  his  subscription  money  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  returned  to  him — cheerfully  and  with  great 
good  nature. 

* 

ON  page  911  Prof.  Brice  makes  the  point  that 
most  college  hoys  will  go  wrong  if  at  all 
through  their  spending  money.  lie  is  right.  There 
arc  many  human  beings  who  envy  their  more  pros¬ 
perous  fellows  the  money  which  makes  a  great 
showing  in  society.  Iti  the  majority  of  cases  it 
would  Do  a  calamity  for  such  people  to  have  a  lump 
of  easy,  unearned  money  put  in  their  pocket  or  have 
easy  credit,  given  them.  Such  character  as  they 
have  has  been  developed  and  trained  by  the  pinch 
of  necessity,  and  wealth  which  did  not  show  their 
own  wrinkles  or  the  stain  of  their  own  sweat  would 
spoil  them.  The  "pocket”  or  spending  money  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  the  average  boy  does  him  far  more  harm 
than  good.  He  ought  to  he  made  to  earn  it  all — 
yet  in  town  there  arc  few  of  the  old  time  “chores” 
left  to  be  done  by  the  boy.  What,  can  he  do  to 
earn  spending  money  unless  he  lives  on  a  farm? 


Brevities 

A  “canary”  is  an  English  girl  who  works  in  muni¬ 
tion  factories  where  the  fumes  turn  the  skin  yellow. 

The  latest  recommendation  for  a  dressing  on  farm 
machinery  to  keep  rust,  away  is  Hour  and  ordinary  lu¬ 
bricating  oil.  It  is  made  in  a  thin  paste  and  painted 
on  with  a  brush. 

One  good  thing  is  that  the  shortage  of  potash  has  led 
many  farmers  to  suspect  that  all  waste  products  may 
contain  plant  food.  That  is  good,  because  it  leads  to 
a  study  of  the  analysis  of  such  things,  and  that  means 
greater  respect  for  them. 

This  is  the  season  for  plowing  rye  under  as  a  rover 
crop.  Every  year  we  come  up  with  the  statement  that 
the  rye  must  be  packed  solid  after  plowing  and  tbut 
lime  should  be  used  if  possible  with  it.  Loose  rye 
under  ground  is  a  nuisance.  Pack  it  down. 

Wiiat  is  a  "brush  burner”?  Several  people  have 
seen  this  device  mentioned  and  want  to  know  what  it 
is.  It  is  an  old  boiler  cut  in  two,  or  a  sheet  of  iron 
or  tin  curved  so  as  to  fit  on  a  wagon  body.  It  is 
hauled  about  through  the  orchard  when  trimming  the 
trees  and  the  brush  is  piled  in  and  burned  as  fast  as 
cut. 

Hex  men  should  remember  that  the  rose  bugs  or 
rose  chafers  are  poisonous  to  chickens.  Thousands  <  f 
little  chicks  have  died  from  eating  these  insects.  There 
is  no  cure,  hut  the  advice  is  not  to  use  grapevines  in 
chicken  runs,  and  if  jiossible  to  keep  the  chicks  out  of 
fields  where  daisies  are  abundant.  These  insects  ore 
attracted  by  the  daisies. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St,  New  York  City 

Auction  for  Poultry 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  .Tune  10th  is¬ 
sue  of  the  " Produce  Nrirx." 

With  Federal  and  State  investigations  of  live  poul¬ 
try  conditions  in  New  York,  with  talk  of  indictments  of 
various  people  in  the  business,  is  it  not  time  that  this 
industry  was  handled  so  as  to  be  free  from  scandal? 
Operators  have  testified  under  oath  that  the  laws  have 
been,  and  are  now  being  violated.  Iteekless  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  competition  is  to  blame  for  the  violation 
of  law.  Nearly  all  the  operators  are  forced  to  resort 
to  practices  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  scorn.  Price  making  has  become  a  scandal  and 
is  the  source  of  much  trouble.  It  is  the  all  important 
feature,  and  there  should  he  a  way  to  arrive*  at.  prices 
on  a  fair  and  unquestioned  basis. 

To  our  mind  a  daily  auction  may  he  the  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  the  live  poultry  trade.  Tt  is  a  logical, 
as  well  as  au  easy  solution.  Under  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  such  au  auction  could  he  estab¬ 
lished  and  sustained.  Not  a  receiver  is  now  satisfied 
with  conditions.  All  hands  would  be  glad  to  operate 
on  a  straight  commission  of  five  per  cent.  They  could 
make  money  if  the  competition  were  not  so  tierce  and 
credits  were  stable. 

Tf  it  sufficient  number  of  receivers  would  come  to¬ 
gether  and  pledge  the  Department  sufficient  poultry  to 
have  a  daily  auction,  we  believe  the  troubles  would 
cense.  Then  there  would  he  daily  prices,  and  under  tie* 
supervision  of  (lie  State  they  could  not  he  questioned. 
The  State  Department  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
producing  sections  and  compete  with  merchants.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Emerson's  auction 
failed  to  succeed  partly  because  it  competed  with  re¬ 
ceivers.  We  have  always  taken  the  stand,  and  adhere 
to  it.  that  the  State  has  no  basin  ss  to  appropriate 
money,  drawn  from  its  taxpayers,  to  establish  a  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprise  in  competition  w:th  the  taxnayers. 
Kut  we  believe  the  State  with  propriety  may  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  commercial  difficulties  recognized  by  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business,  may  offer  a  solution,  and  invite 
the  cooperation  of  the  men  interested  to  the  solurion. 

Should  poultry  receivers  agree  to  sell  their  poultry 
through  a  ptibh'e  aurtuni  under  the  supervision  of 
Commissioner  Dillon  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Emer¬ 
son.  they  need  not  surrender  control  of  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  any  more  than  fruit  merchants  do,  when  they  sell 
through  the  fruit  auction  companies  here.  These  com¬ 
panies  are  simply  selling  agencies,  w«hirh  fruit  receiv¬ 
ers  employ.  But  we  believe  official  supervision  of  the 
selling  agency  of  the  live  poultry  business  would  cor¬ 
rect  the  abuses  and  cure  the  ills  which  now  harass  that 
bus'ness  and  make  it  tt  burden  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Commissioner  Dillon  has  told  ns  that  with  proper 
support  he  would  he  willing  to  undertake  the  am  t  on. 
hut  before  it  is  done  he  wants  some  assurance  of  sup¬ 
port.  The  auction  would  pay  the  receivers  the  day 
of  sale,  and  assume  all  risks.  Does  not.  such  a  con¬ 
dition  appeal  to  receivers?  If  it  does  who  of  them  will 
pled*"  offerings  to  insure  the  undertaking?  The  Com¬ 
missioner  is  ready,  and  a  little  effort  by  receivers  would 
put  the  auction  in  operation  without  delay. 

There  is  l'ttle  to  be  added  to  the  above.  There  is 
no  d-'spute  about  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  live 
poultry  busim-ss  in  New  York  City.  The  men  in  the 
trade  have  testified  to  it  under  oath  and  they  all  agree 
that  conditions  could  not  well  be  worse  than  they  are. 
The  poultry  are  fed  sand,  gravel,  cement,  ami  other 
heavy  substances  mixed  with  pasty  foods  to  fill  the 
crops  and  increase  weight.  Prices  are  made  arbitrarily 
by  combinations;  and  some  unscrupulous  dealers  main¬ 
tain  retail  shops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  underselling 
regular  retailers  if  the  retailers  refuse  to  buy  of  the 
dealers  and  accept  over-cropped  poultry  and  pay  the 
price  fixed  by  the  dealer.  Tf  the  retailer  protests  he  is 
unable  to  get  supplies  at  all.  and  his  credit  is  de¬ 
stroyed  with  the  dealers,  if  he  refuses  to  pay  for  sand 
cropped  poultry  and  birds  that  have  died  in  the  coops. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  trade  in  a  year 
when  one  of  the  prominent  trade  papers  advocates 
auction  sales,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

<  f  Foods  and  Markets.  The  arguments  are  unanswer¬ 
able.  and  the  advice  is  good.  The  Department  will  see 
that  the  business  is  honestly  and  decently  conducted 
if  the  dealers  and  shippers  indicated  a  desire  to  have 
such  a  system  for  the  live  poultry  business. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau 

An  interesting  dairy  meeting  was  held  in  a  dairy 
barn  near  East  Homer  in  Cortland  County.  N.  Y..  last 
week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  farm  bureau. 
The  farmers  of  Cortland  County  are  very  much  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  better  marketing  facilities  for  the  sale 
of  their  products.  One  prominent  farmer  stated  that 
he  believed  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  was  responsible  for  the  increase  of  10  cents 
a  hundred  paid  by  the  dealers  for  milk  during  April 
and  May  after  the  price  had  previously  been  fixed  for 
the  six-month  period.  lie  cited  other  influences  of 
the  Department,  and  said  that  since  the  Department 
was  able  to  effect  such  notable  results  with  a  small  ap- 
priation  he  was  convinced  that  with  suitable  means  it 
would  he  able  to  accomplish  great  results  for  producers 
who  singly  are  unable  to  find  n  profitable  market  for 
their  goods.  This  same  speaker  reminded  the  audience 
that  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Cortland  County,  at  its 
recent  meeting,  voted  unanimously  to  request  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  give  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  time  to  the 
problem  of  marketing  products. 

If  was  also  voted  to  ask  Mr.  Forristall.  the  Farm 
Bureau  agent  of  Cortland  County,  to  try  to  arrange 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  to  hold  a  large  cattle  sale  of  Cortland  County 
purebred,  as  well  as  grade  cattle,  in  October.  It  is 
the  intention  to  advertise  this  sale  widely  throughout 


the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  have  the  rattle 
inspected  on  the  heme  farms  before  the  sale.  They  will 
be  numbered  and  catalogued,  and  will  be  sold  at  the 
most  central  point,  and  where  the  best  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

The  general  proposition  was  thoroughly  discussed 
for  the  proper  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  prepare 
for  a  general  movement  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices 
for  milk  and  other  products  which  the  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  have  to  sell.  This  meeting  was  thoroughly 
enthusiastic.  Many  farmers  took  an  active  interest  and 
a  part  in  the  debate.  They  were  a  unit  on  the  propo¬ 
sition.  that  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  had  opened  a  way  for  more  prosperous 
farm  conditions  for  Cortland  County  and  that  it  should 
he  supported  by  the  next  Legislature,  so  that  it  would 
he  aide  to  do  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  they  so  much  need  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products. 

Inspection  of  City  Restaurants 

While  inspectors  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  have  been  busy  up-State  inspecting  dairies  to 
s-*"  that  the  hired  man  washed  b's  hands  and  kept 
water  out  of  the  milk,  and  removed  th**  reittse  of  the 
stable  a  hundred  yards  from  the  barn,  the  kitchens 
where  food  was  prepared  for  the  restaurants  in  the 
city  itself  were  not  under  supervision,  and  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  some  of  these  kitchens  the  help  has  to 
travel  12  stories  on  an  elevator  to  wash  their  hands. 
Dirty  iop  is  dumped  into  tie*  milk  cans  to  cool  it.  and 
incidentally  to  add  the  ice  water  to  the  milk.  Tn  a 
restaurant  where  rrv*als  cost  75  cents,  throe  spoiled  lob¬ 
sters  were  found  in  preparation  for  a  salad.  Steaks 
had  become  tainted  and  were  being  prepared  for  ham¬ 
burgers.  an  1  all  of  the  kitchens  visited  were  swarming 
with  flies.  Of  the  25  restaurants  inspected  last  week, 
net  a  single  one  could  be  classed  as  “good,”  only  two 
classed  as  “fair,”  and  22  were  denominated  “bad.” 

Ibis  work  is  in  charge  if  Deputy  Commissioner 
Brown,  who  came  to  New  York  front  a  Southern  State, 
v'th  some  traditions  of  efficiency  behind  him.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  not  enough  to  s«e  that  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  sanitary  conditions  and  unadulterated  when  it 
leaves  the  farm.  He  wants  it  to  be  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  and  free  from  dirty  ice  water  when  it  reaches  the 
table  in  our  public  eating-houses.  It  is  a  good  work 
and  the  men  who  are  producing  milk  will  wish  him 

The  Milk  Situation 

Chenango  County  milk  producers  held  a  lively  and 
significant  meeting  last  week.  They  passed  resolutions 
calling  eu  the  officers  of  the  Da'rymen's  League  to 
i ".ike-  arrangements  to  decani  a  reasonable  price  for 
milk,  and  pledged  themselves  to  stand  hack  of  the 
organization  both  financially  and  otherwise.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  as  one  <  f  the  best  farmers’  meetings  yet  held 
in  the  county  or  even  in  the  State. 

Tim  purpose  to  stand  by  the  organization  financially 
ov  otherwise  is  er  eon  raging.  It  is  also  significant  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  producers  all  over  the  State.  It 
is  especially  encouraging  to  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  If  the  producers  in  any  rc-ireaentativ** 
proportions  adhere  to  the  smtinunt  expressed  at  the 
Chenango  Comity  meeting,  their  m'.lk  can  he  sold  for 
what  it  is  worth  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  no  means  will  ever  make  it  bring  more  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis.  The  milk  business  ms-ds  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk  in  New  York  C'ty  where  any  dealer,  large 
or  small,  can  buy  enough  f  r  his  needs  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  buyers  and  be  protected  in  the  lawful 
sale  of  it  to  the  consumers.  Tt  also  needs  a  creamery 
where  the  surplus,  if  any,  may  be  saved  and  made 
into  butter,  cheese  and  buttermilk,  for  all  of  which  there 
is  a  good  demand  in  New  York  C'ty,  The  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  has  been  developing  this  plan 
for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  if  the  producers  will  refuse  to  make  six 
month  contracts  with  dealers  and  sell  their  milk  from 
dity  to  day  or  even  from  month  to  month  through  the 
league  and  the  Department,  the  milk  problem  will  be 
solved  under  this  plan.  It  is  not  asserted  that  fill  this 
can  he  done  without  a  struggle,  work  and  some  sac¬ 
rifice.  But  the  producers  now  indicate  that  they  are 
ready  for  the  task  and  the  sacrifice;  and  the  situation 
for  that  reas<  n  seems  hopeful. 


Auction  Notes 

Apples  that  core  through  the  storage  season  in  good 
condition  fire  selling  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel.  Not 
all  of  the  apples  sold  bring  these  prices.  Some  that 
show  decay  and  scald  sell  as  low  as  $1.50  per  barrel. 
Potatoes  continue  high  for  both  old  and  new  stock. 
The  old  stock  brings  $4  to  $4.50  in  180-lb.  sacks  and 
i:<w  ap  to  8(5  per  barrel. 

Strawberries  from  Hudson  River  sections  began  to 
come  in  last  o*  last  week.  Prices  ranged  from  7  to  12 
cents.  The  first  shipment  to  the  Department  brought 
the  top  figure.  Strawberries  from  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  continue  to  arrive.  The  weather  has  been 
against  them  and  prices  ranged  mostly  from  4  to  8 
cents,  though  some  of  the  best  sold  as  high  as  10  to 
12  cents  on  early  morning  arrivals.  Express  shipments 
arriving  bite  in  the  forenoon  are  fit  a  disadvantage  even 
when  the  quality  is  good. 


The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  auction  sales  of  cherries, 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  as  early  in  the. 
morning  ns  the  fruit,  can  he  discharged  from  the  beats 
or  roee'ved  by  express.  The  sale  will  probably  he 
held  about  1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  will  also  have 
continuous  sales  during  the  day  so  as  to  take  care  of 
later  deliveries  by  express.  The  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  experts  in  the  business,  and  nothing  has  been  ne¬ 
glected  to  handle  the  fruit  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  for  growers. 

Live  Poultry 

Live  poultry  has  been  very  firm  this  week.  One  of 
the  big  receiving  concerns  told  the  Commissioner  cf 
Foods  and  Markets  that  New  York  State  fowl  arriv¬ 
ing  by  express  were  selling  one-half  cent  per  pound 
above  any  Western  fowl  arriving  in  carload  lots.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  20  years  that  State  poultry  has 
been  given  the  preference  over  Western  poultry.  This 
<han?ve  comes  about  from  the  thorough  investigation 
into  ihe  fraudulent  feeding  of  Western  poultry  and  has 
turned  buyers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  State  poul¬ 
try  arrives  here  free  from  feed.  Light  weight  fowl  are 
preferred  now  to  the  very  heavy  fowl  and  farmers 
should  clean  up  and  ship  in  to  the  Department  their 
surplus  fowl.  All  kinds  of  meats  are  high  and  the 
outlook  for  good  prices  on  this  year’s  poultry  crop  is 
most  excellent. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  June  15th,  1016: 
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doz.  bunches  asparagus 
doz.  bunches  asparagus 
doz.  bunches  asparagus 

crates  tomatoes  . 

crates  tomatoes  . 

crates  tomatoes  . . 

erates  tomatoes  . 

i  rate  tomatoes  . 

crates  tomatoes  . 

erates  tomatoes 

erates  tomatoes  . 

erates  tomatoes  . 


22  qts.  cherries  . 

11  22-qt.  crates  strawberries, 
7  22-qt.  crates  strawberries, 
6  48-qt.  erates  strawberries. 

045  crates  strawberries  . 

64  quarts  strawberries  .... 
226  quarts  strawberries 
160  quarts  straw! evr'es  .  .  .  . 
752  quarts  strawberries  .... 
1040  quarts  strawberries  .  .  . 
06  quarts  strawberries  .  . . 
120  quarts  strawberries  .  .  . 
64  quarts  strawberries  ... 


4c  to  . 
4V>c  to 
4c  to  . . 


.21 

.28 

.2114 


$  .17 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.1615 
.17 
.50 


.81.27U, 
,  1.50 
.  2.50 


2.25 
2.00 

.05 

1.75 

1.40 

1.25 
2.50 
2.00 

.3.00 

.2.121. 

2.40 
1.60 
1.00 


920 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Where  the  West  Begins 

Out  where  tli«  hnncVlnsp's  n  little 
si  l-ongcr. 

Out  where  the  smile  dwel’s  ;i  lltth*  longer, 
T hut's  where  (he  AVest  begins: 

Out  where  the  sun  is  n  litt’e  bright1*?'. 

Where  the  snows  that  full  are  a  trifle 
whiter. 

Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit 
tighter, 

That’s  where  the  West  begins. 


r.o  mote 

woocl  box 
to  all. 


Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer. 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer. 
That’s  where  the  West  begins; 

Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing. 
When-  there’s  laughter  in  every  stream¬ 
let  flowing. 

Where's  there  more  of  reaping  and  less 
of  sowing — 

That’s  where  the  West  begins. 


* ‘"t  where  the  world  is  in  the  making. 

Where  fewer  hearts  with  despair  are 
aching — 

That’s  where  the  West  begins; 

Where  there’s  more  of  s’ngirig  and  l--ss 
of  sighing. 

Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of 
buying. 

And  a  rn’an  makes  friends  without  half 
trying — 

That’s  where  the  West  heg’iis. 

— Arthur  Chapman. 


(No  more 
coal  scuttles 
to  lug. 


Creamed  Fish  in  Rice  Timbales 


and  cook  would  be  appropriate  for  such  a  cele- 
Serve  hot  bration. 

Washington  cocktail  sounds  doubtful, 
but  it  is  delicious  and  perfectly  harm¬ 
less.  Hull  sweet  strawberries,  field  ones 
if  you  can  get  them,  and  set  on  iee  to  be¬ 
come  very  cold.  T’ut  these  in  small  low 
glasses,  or  sherbet  cups,  and  cover  with 
a  mixture  made  of  one  faith-spoonful  each 
of  orange  and  red  cherry  juice,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

Creamed  fish  concealed  in  small  tim¬ 
bales  of  ric-e.  and  these  decorated  with 
stars  and  stripes  cut  from  canned  red 
peppers,  served  on  a  blue  and  white  plat¬ 
ter.  with  a  border  of  peas  around  it. 
makes  a  surprisingly  pretty  as  well  as 
patriotic  dish.  Line  buttered  molds  with 
hot  boiled  rice,  and  fill  the  centres  with 
the  creamed  fish,  cover  the  tops  with 
more  of  the  rice,  and  put  in  a  pan,  half 
surrounded  with  hot  water,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  heated  through, 
then  slip  from  the  nudes  to  the  hot  dish, 
and  decorate  with  the  peppers,  and  peas 
drained  dry. 

Cannon-ball  croquettes  can  bo  made 
from  cold  boiled  fish,  chicken,  or  rice. 
Make  a  cup  of  thick  white  sauce,  then 
add  a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a  liffle  salt,  and 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  cooked  fish  or  chick¬ 
en,  finely  divided,  and  spread  on  a  phil¬ 
ter  to  cool,  then  shape  in  the  form  of 
cannon  balls,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg.  and 
crumb  again,  and  fry  in  deep,  hot.  fat. 
Serve  piled  high,  with  a  small  silk  (lag 
sticking  in  the  top  one. 

For  an  excellent  Independence  salad, 
chop  a  In-ad  of  cabbage,  one  red  and  one 
green  pepper  very  fine,  and  mix  well  with 
French  dressing.  Form  in  a  mound  in 
the  centre  of  a  shallow  salad  dish,  and 
mask  all  over  with  mayonnaise,  then  with 
very  thin  strips  of  the  canned  red  pep¬ 
pers  trace  on  one  side  the  date  July  4th. 
177(1.  and  on  the  other  July  4 til,  11 110. 

Star  canapes  are  very  nice  to  serve 
with  the  salad.  Beat  one  or  two  cream 
cheeses  until  smooth,  then  add  a  tahle- 
spoonful  of  still  mayonnaise  or  cream,  a 
speck  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika,  and 
with  the  blade  of  a  broad  knife  press  it 
into  a  flat  square  sheet,  then  cut,  into 
star  points.  Have  ready  hoi  toasted 
crackers,  and  arrange  the  cheese  in  1 1n¬ 
form  of  a  star  on  each  cracker,  and  add 
a  pimento  stuffed  olive  to  the  centre. 

Mashed  potatoes,  well  seasoned,  with  a 
little  cream  added,  and  beaten  very  light, 
then  [filed  lightly  oil  a  platter,  can  he  \ 
easily  made  to  look  like  a  tent,  especial- 


i  our  the  luiuid  over,  cover, 
iu  Hie  oven  for  three  hours, 
iu  the  baking  dish. 


Celebrating  Independence  Day 

Ever  since  thp  first  Independence  Day 
then-  have  been  celebration  dinners  given, 
big  State  affairs,  dignified  and  impos¬ 
ing.  and  rollicking  informal  ones,  that 
furnished  “fun  and  feed"  for  everybody 
iu  the  household  from  graududdy  down  to 


S\yt:i'T  clover  is  the  coming  cover  cron, 
hut  it  also  has  a  domestic  us--;  tin-  dried 
flower  heads  are  very  fragrant,  and  may 
lie  used  for  sachets  in  the  linen  closet  or 
among  one's  clothes.  It  is  the  s-ason, 
now,  to  dry  all  manner  of  fra  grant  flow¬ 
ers  and  leaves  as  they  come  along,  usfiig 
them  later  to  fill  sachets,  or  fancy  pil¬ 
lows.  A  pillow  filled  with  dried  rose 
leaves,  or  with  a  combination  of  fragrant 
dried  flowers,  is  a  gift  much  appreciated 
h.v  friends  in  town  nr  city,  and  one  that 
costs  very  little  beyond  thought  wlv*n 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  The  leaves  of  the 
sweet  fern  are  another  desirable  material 
when  dried. 


Mo  more  ij 
)  ashes  | 
to  carry  j 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


No  more  cleaning 
up  afterwards. 


Every  Summer  we  are  asked  to  repeat  (j 
directions  for  making  rose  beads.  For¬ 
mulas  usually  given  tell  the  maker  to  put 
pulp  in  an  old  rusty  iron  kettle  to  black¬ 
en  it.  but  we  are  told  it  is  much  better 
to  imt  it  in  n  thin  black  sheet-iron  pan.  c 
such  ns  one  may  buy  at  the  five  and  ten  /- 
cent  store.  The  following  directions  /j 
were  given  us  two  years  ago: 

A  large  quantity  of  rose  petals  i*  re-  8390 
ouic-d.  even  for  n  single  string  of  beads.  8884 
The  petals  may  he  of  any  or  all  kinds  / 

nud  colors,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  nil  the  stems,  dried  petals,  leaves 
and  other  foreign  substances,  The  petals  ** 
are  then  ground  to  a  fine  pulp  in  an  or- 
dinar, v  food  chopper.  It  is  necessary  to  K 
run  the  pulp  through  the  food  chopper  f  \ 
six  I  fines,  so  that  it  may  be  as  fine  ami  /  A 
smooth  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A  /'f\ 
surprising  quantity  of  juice  runs  from  u  /  8 
the  petals  as  they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  r*  ft 
but  all  of  this  is  saved  and  well  mixed  y  !{ 
with  the  mass.  horF 

The  pulp  is  a  dirty -white  or  pink  [[I 
color.  It  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  [if 
sheet  iron  pans,  when  it  soon  begins  to  Ij  J 
blacken  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  / 14 
Every  few  hours  it  is  turned  and  stirred.  [JJfi 
in  order  that  the  entire  mass  may  become  1JI 
uniformly  black  'The  blackening  [iroc -ss  1 

may  be  greatly  hastened  by  adding  a  few  L 
d rons  of  tincture  of  iron.  ” 

The  next  step  is  to  mold  the  beads.  As 
soon  as  the  pulp  has  dried  sufficiently  to 
work  easily  and  hold  its  shape  small 
quantities  are  taken  in  the  hands  mid 
rolled  between  the  palms  until  perfectly 
round.  Of  course,  the  balls  are  made 
much  larger  than  the  finished  heads  ale 
desired  to  be.  as  they  shrink  in  drying  to 
about  one-third  <fi‘  their  original  size. 

Then  they  are  placed  upon  plates  or  pans 
nut  il  partly  dried,  when  they  are  again 
rolled  to  correct  any  irregularities  of 
shape.  Then  they  are  pierced  with  large 
pins,  and  left  upon  these  pins  to  dry. 

The  petals  are  gathered  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  when  about  ready  to  fall,  about  a 
peck  measure  full  being  used  for  each 
batch.  For  uniform  size  it  is  well  to 
measure  each  bead  by  the  spoonful  of 
different  sizes.  When  partly  dried  tlmy 
may  be  rolled  between  glass,  to  give  pol¬ 
ish  :  oil.  sometimes  recommended,  should 
not  he  used.  Some  makers  add  a  little 
attar  of  roses  to  the  pulp,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  fragrant  roses:  the  beads  re¬ 
tain  their  fragrance  for  years.  the  tots.  and.  as  the  years  go  by  our 

*  patriotism  has  not  waned,  but  rather 

Tomato  hot-pot  is  an  excellent  stew  seems  to  grow  stronger.  Never  before 
cooked  in  the  oven,  thus  leaving  the  top  have  the  shops  displayed  such  a  variety 
of  the  stove  free  for  other  uses.  It  calls  of  charming  conceits  in  the  way  of  table 
for  two  pounds  of  lamb,  the  neck  or  fore  decorations — favors,  place  cards,  bonbon 
quarter  being  excellent  for  this  use.  two  holders.  Jack  ITorners,  caudle  lamps  and 
pounds  potatoes,  one  pint  water  or  candle  shades,  all  bearing  the  good  old 
gravy,  a  little  flour,  one  pound  tomatoes,  patriotic  colors  and  emblems.  For  the 
three  onions,  salt  and  pepper.  Peel  and  woman  who  cannot  afford  these,  or  pre- 


Now  the  drudgery  is  done  with 
once  you  get  a 

'NEW 

PERFECTION 

Oil/  COOK-STOVE 


Trouble-proof— the  long  blue 
chimney  converts  every  drop 
of  oil  into  clear,  intense  heat. 
As  quick  and  convenient  as  gas. 

1916  model  New  Perfections 
have  the  new  patented  revers¬ 
ible  glass  reservoir,  and  many 
other  important  improvements. 
Some  with  built-in  heat-retain¬ 
ing  ovens. 

Sold  in  1.  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes  by 
detders  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklet.  Also  tells  about 
the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water 
Heater  hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.Y. 

Principal  Offices 

New  York.  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston 


8890 — Fancy  Bodice  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  IU  and  IS  years.  With  I,o\v  or  High 
Neck,  with  or  without  Sleeves  hi  Lining. 

8884 — One-Piece  Gathered  Skirt  for  Misses 
and  St  all  Women.  In  ami  IS  years.  With  or 
uilhoui  Yoke.  Perforated  for  Bauds  of  Grad¬ 
uated  Widths. 

8809 — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  1'!  anil  IS  years.  To  lie  Snioi-ki-d  or 
< -Hthi-reil.  Per fo ruled  for  Shorter  Lengili.  with 
Long  or  Three  ipuirter  Sleeves.  I II lo  Design  for 
Snioek  ing. 

3750 — Plaited  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  tu  atnl  18  years.  With  or  without 
Volte  and  Suspenders. 

8983 — Plain  Blouse  With  Over  Portion  for 
Misses  aud  Small  Women,  llj  and  18  years. 

8981 — Flounced  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Hi  and'  18  years. 

8959 — Tucked  Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  Hi  and  is  years.  With  Bell -Shaped 
i'lreves,  with  or  without  Cuffs,  with  Low  or 
I lii.ii  .\>ek. 

Pd 34 — Gathered  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
Woman,  111  mid  IS  years.  With  Low,  Half  Low 
or  High  Neck,  Short,  Elbow  or  Long  Sleeves. 

8909 — Gathered  Skirt  with  Yoke  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women,  l(i  and  IS  years.  To  lie 
joLr-d  00  Straight,  or  Pointed  Outline. 


SAFEST 


&  BEST 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


|5w»o*j>o0ucagnvl 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

6  POUNDS  00 

Delivered  Free  I  = 

within  30()  miles  J L 

(lOc.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you  prefer 
money  to  the  goods. 


CA  P  C  C  ET  FROM  IMPORTER 
v  r  r  KZL  EZ.  TO  CONSUMER 

Fivi-  poll iids  of  tlic*  I n*>f  foilTt  you  ever  dniuk .  M*nt  on 
jilimdntn  Mini  mienmiirioiptl  free  trial  hv  puivri  ix»st 

pivptud  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  It— IlMtliiug  to 
IVI.V  It’  you  don't.  Wrlto  lor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Agents  Wanted,  lo  Distribute  S'i  ^ 

Wonderful !  Humble!  Simple!  Cheap!  Kverybody  buys. 

New  pUa.  I’ermai.etil  leiaine**.  Writ,  for  Folder  uml  territory.  Rj 
<iui.k.  COFF  MFC.  CO..  Inc.,  DALLAS, ;iOWA 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
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ly  if  there  is  a  tiny  flag  floating  from  the 
peak.  Or  the  potatoes  ran  he  shaped 
like  cannon  crackers,  and  have  a  hit  of 
red  popper  inserted  in  the  upper  ends 
for  a  fuse. 

Sandwiches  are  always  in  demand  on 
this  particular  day.  but  to  make  them 
specially  patriotic  in  appearance  is  the 
rub.  There  are  only  two  ways  that.  I 
know  of.  cutting  them  star  shape,  and 
rolling  them  to  resemble  firecrackers. 
The  first  ones  are  easy  enough,  for  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  use  a  star  cooky  cutter 
for  shaping  your  sandwiches,  hut  to  roll 
them  nicely,  without  breaking  the  bread, 
is  a  bit  difficult.  To  begin  with  the  bread 
must  be  fresh,  the  slices  cut  a  little 
thicker  than  for  ordinary  sandwiches, 
and  the  crust  removed.  Then  spread 
evenly  with  the  filling;  whatever  is  used 
for  these  must  be  finely  chopped  and  not 
too  soft,  then  roll  each  separately,  and 
fasten  with  a  wooden  toothpick,  or  tie 
with  narrow  red.  white,  and  blue  ribbon, 
and  add  to  one  end  of  each  a  fuse  of  red 
pepper. 

T.ng  cabin  cream  is  a  novel  way  of 
serving  ice  cream  on  patriotic  days. 
Make  a  pint  of  plain  ice  cream  first,  or 
more  according  to  the  number  of  people 
you  are  to  serve,  and  put  into  the  freez¬ 
er,  omitting  the  flavoring.  Beat  this  un¬ 
til  partly  frozen,  then  stir  in  a  cupful 
of  stoned  red  cherries,  and  one-fourth 
cupful  of  candied  citron,  cut  in  thin 
strips,  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  extract, 
and  one  cupful  of  whipped  cream,  and 
repack  in  ice  and  salt,  and  let.  it  stand 
until  you  are  ready  to  serve  it.  Lay  four 
lady  lingers  or  narrow  strips  of  sponge 
cake,  log  cabin  fashion  on  individual 
plates,  and  fill  the  centres  with  the 
cream,  add  a  cherry  to  the  top,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Fortified  cream  gets  its  name  from  the 
way  it  is  served,  too.  Line  a  square 
mold  thickly  with  chocolate  ice  cream, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  plain  vanilla 
cream,  and  cover  closely,  then  bury  it 
in  ice  and  salt  for  an  hour  or  so.  Just 
before  serving  it  turn  out  on  a  chilled 
serving  dish,  and  add  a  flag  to  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  serve  with  it  small  fried  cakes, 
eut  very  round,  like  cannon  balls,  and 
fried  brown. 

Mount  Vernon  punch  makes  a  deli¬ 
cious  drink  for  any  feast.  Chop  fine  one- 
half  pound  of  Canton  ginger,  and  add 
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Embroidery  Designs 


933  Design  for  Embroidering  a  Low  Nock 
Nigtit  Gown  with  Scallops  for  ItoumV  Neck  and 
Sleeves.  Price  of  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 
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to  it  one  quart  of  cold  water,  ami  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  heat  gradually  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  cook  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  one-half  cupful  each  of 
lemon  and  orange,  juice,  and  one  pint  tea 
infusion,  and  strain.  Put  a  lffiiek  of  ice  in 
the  punch  bowl,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  it.  and  add  one-ha  If  cupful  of  stoned 
red  cherries  as  a  garnish. 

A  big  plain  cake,  election  cake  if  one 
is  not  too  busy  to  make  it.  would  be  very 
appropriate.  Nicely  iced  with  “White 
Mountain”  icing,  marked  for  cutting  be¬ 
fore  the  icing  sets,  and  the  stem  of  a 
dainty  little  Hag  inserted  in  each  section, 
a  taller  one  in  the  centre,  it  makes  a 
charming  centrepiece,  one  that  will  de¬ 
light  the  juvenile  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  this  can  be 
cut  and  served  with  the  dessert. 

ROSAMOND  LAM  PM  AN. 

Spiced  Cherries 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  spiced  cher¬ 
ries?  ,\l  l(S.  w.  K. 

The  followiug  recipe  for  spiced  cher¬ 
vil's  comes  from  Pennsylvania:  Allow 
four  pounds  of  sugar  to  four  pounds 
stoned  cherries.  Put  the  sugar  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  add  a  teacupful  of  vin¬ 
egar.  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Theu  drop  in 
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a  cheesecloth  bag  containing  a  cupful  of 
cherry  stones,  a  tablespoonfnl  of  ground 
cinnamon,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  whole 
cloves.  Let  simmer  It)  minutes,  then  put 
in  the  cherries  and  their  juice.  Cook 
slowly  until  as  thick  as  desired.  Re¬ 
move  the  spice  bag  before  the  syrup  be¬ 
comes  thick. 


Individual  Drinking  Cup 


A  recent  bulletin  issued  in  the  Cornell 
Reading  Course.  “Suggestions  for  the 
Health  of  Children,"  refers  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  common  drinking  cup,  and 
illustrates  the  folded  paper  cup  we  re¬ 
produce  herewith.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  unsuspected  danger  that  may  lurk  in 
the  common  drinking  vessel,  the  bulletin 
refers  to  a  case  of  diphtheria  that  seemed 
unaccountable,  as  there,  were  no  other 
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Fold  C  oo  [ 
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A  Sanitary  Paper  Drinking  Cup 


eases  of  the  disease  nearby.  It.  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  child’s  father,  who  had 
been  traveling,  might  have  infected  the 
dipper  hanging  by  the  well. 

The  bulletin  says : 

Disease  germs  may  in  this  way  find 
entrance  into  the  systems  of  persons  us¬ 
ing  the  common  drinking  cup.  Healthy, 
vigorous  persous  may  not  offer  good  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  growth  <if  these  germs, 
and  therefore  may  escape  the  disease;  but 
by  means  of  the  common  drinking  cup 
they  may  pass  the  germs  on  to  persons 
whose  vitality  is  not.  sufficient  to  with¬ 
stand  the  attack,  and  disease  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  In  this  way,  tuberculosis,  tonsil- 
it is,  grippe,  ordinary  colds,  and  many 
other  diseases  are  often  spread.  Each 
member  of  the  family  should  have  his 
own  drinking  cup  hung  in  a  definite  place 
nem  the  water  supply.  Parents  should 
provide  their  children  with  indiviudal 
cups  for  use  at  school,  and  should  em 
phasize  (he  fact  that  they  are  no  less 
important  than  the  individual  toothbrush, 
towel,  or  piece  of  soap. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of 
Health  recommends  that  children  become 
adept  in  folding  a  (taper  cup,  such  as  is 
shown  in  above  cut.  Where  the  design 
of  this  cup  originated  is  not  known,  but 
it  has  been  used  in  both  East  and  West. 

Every  home,  as  well  as  every  school, 
that  does  not  have  drinking  water  piped 
into  it,  should  have  a  covered  receptacle 
that  can  be  cleaned  often  and  filled  daily 
with  fresh  water.  If  a  bucket  is  used,  it 
should  have  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  a 
long-handled  dipper  from  which  no  one 
is  allowed  to  drink  should  be  provided 
for  filling  the  drinking  cups. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Japanese  braided  oval  rush  rugs  are 
made  just  like  the  old-time  rag  rugs, 
braided  and  coiled  into  oval  shape.  They 
are  in  the  natural  color  of  the  dried 
rush,  some  having  colored  borders,  and 
are  very  strong.  They  cost  from  $1.05 
for  a  small  mat  up  to  $0  for  a  rug  <i.\0 
feet.  American  fibre  rugs  in  attractive 
colors  and  patterns  stand  very  bard 
wear,  and  cost  from  $1.75  for  size  5x9 
feet,  to  $0  for  n  rug  9x12  feet.  These 
are  all  Summer  prices,  reduced  from 
those  prevailing  early  in  the  season.  Al¬ 
gerian  porch  rugs,  in  all  sorts  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  arc  very  durable  and  weath¬ 
er-proof.  but  more  expensive,  the  size 
0x12  feet  costing  $17.50.  Scotch  wool 
art  rugs,  durable  and  attractive,  are 
seen  for  $12.75.  size  9x12  feet.  There 
are  many  handsome  styles  in  American- 
made  prairie  grass  rugs,  which  are  very 
inexpensive,  some  of  the  prettiest  we 
have  seen  this  season  having  soft  blue 
borders  or  figures  combined  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  of  the  grass. 

Wide  sailor  hats  of  fine  felt,  old  rose, 
white  or  green,  with  ribbon  hand  and 
bow,  are  $5.05.  Very  .useful  felt  crush 


hats  for  knockabout  wear  were  seen  for 
05  cents  in  white,  old  blue.  navy,  green 
or  sand.  Some  elaborate  felt  outing  hats 
at  $5  are  white,  with  an  extra  flange  of 
colored  felt  around  the  brim,  a  felt  band 
around  the  crown  and  appliqued  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  front. 

Khaki  flannel  shirts,  exact  copies  of 
the  regulation  army  shirt,  with  two 
pockets,  are  $2.50.  They  are  very  ser¬ 
viceable  for  camping  or  hard  wear. 
Khaki  silk  neckerchiefs  are  $1.50. 

Last  Summer  it  was  not  easy  to  buy 
plain  and  comfortable  low  shoes  of  the 
Oxford  tie  model,  except  in  some  quite 
expensive  grades,  because  the  average 
purchaser  waa  using  fancy  pumps  in¬ 
stead.  This  year  ties  are  returning  to 
vogue,  many  women  finding  that  various 
troubles  of  feet  and  ankles  resulted  from 
constant  walking  in  low  pumps.  Well- 
cut  five-eyelet  ties  of  soft  kid  are  of¬ 
fered  by  a  high-class  firm  as  low  as  $5 
a  pair.  Colonial  pumps  with  high 
tongue  and  buckle,  in  gun-metal  kid.  are 
$4 ;  these  are  higher  on  the  foot  t  han 
ordinary  pumps,  and  give  more  support. 
While  many  of  the  new  shoes  for  wom¬ 
en  run  from  $5  to  $9  a  pair,  it  is  still 
possible  to  purchase  conservative  styles 
of  respectable  quality  at  moderate  prices. 


Colorado  Notes 

The  people  about  our  little  country 
church  have  a  get-together  habit.  For 
some  months  they  have  had  “surprises” 
on  one  another.  They  find  out  the  wedding 
anniversary  of  some  one,  take  their  sup¬ 
per.  and  a  little  gift  for  the  party  sur¬ 
prised.  go  and  have  a  jolly  time.  As 
there  is  usually  some  musical  instrument 
they  sing  and  wind  up  with  "(Joud-bye 
I ’ util  We  Meet  Again.”  or  in  one  case, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home.”  was  sung.  In  one 
instance  they  went  in  the  daytime.  It 
was  Monday  and  the  woman  was  wash¬ 
ing;  she  was  greatly  surprised,  and  not 
a  little  troubled  that  her  house  was  not 
in  its  usual  good  order.  But  the  women 
hustled  the  boiler  off  the  stove,  set  the 

table  with  all  the  good  things  to  eat 

they  had  brought,  made  coffee,  told  the 
woman  to  "Keep  still,  we  are  doing  this” 
and  “Kueh  a  good  time  we  had.”  re¬ 

marked  the  one  who  told  me. 

Not  long  since  a  silver  medal  contest 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  C.  was  held  in  the 

church  one  evening.  It  was  advertised 
in  tbe  county  papers,  and  the  little 
church  was  full,  people  routing  from  miles 
around  in  automobiles,  buggies,  wagons 
au«l  horseback.  The  Sabbath  is  not  kept 
as  a  day  apart  from  the  weekdays  usu¬ 
ally.  With  many  it.  is  a  day  for  doing 
odd  jobs,  or  finishing  work  that  was  not 
done  Saturday.  Much  more  wheat  was 
cut  last  year  on  Sunday  than  usual.  The 
reason  given  was  hail  and  scarcity  of 
help.  It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  to 
See  people  at  work  in  the  fields  or  else¬ 
where  when  I  was  a  girl  and  young 
woman  in  the  East.  Sunday  was  kept 
more  as  a  day  of  rest  in  Nebraska  than 
in  Colorado  as  far  as  I  know.  But  the 
old  time  Sunday  seems  to  have  become 
obsolete  nearly  everywhere.  It  has 
passed  with  the  old  time  country  school. 

A  woman  said  ;  “My  children  attend  the 
town  public*  school,  are  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Last  year  Ihey  fell  down 
on  reading,  spelling  am]  writing.  It  was 
all  water  colors  last  year.  I  asked  my 
girl  in  eighth  grade  how  many  quarts 
in  a  half  bushel,  and  she  did  not  know. 
I  told  her  to  find  out.”  That  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  much  of  the  school  work. 

We  were  asked  to  dinner  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  not  long  since.  They  cairn*  for  us 
and  brought  us  home  in  their  ear.  Their 
easy,  comfortable  new  house,  with  Brus¬ 
sels  rug.  ami  nice  new  piano  in  sitting- 
room.  their  dinner  of  meat,  five  kinds  of 
vegetables,  canned  and  preserved  fruits, 
fine  bread  and  butter,  cake  and  pie,  was 
a  great  contrast  to  the  time  we  ate  with 
them  in  their  (logout  three  years  ago. 
But  they  are  a  few  of  the  people  who 
are  making  good  in  this  great  plains 
country.  “Oh.  if  we  could  have  the  fruit 
here  we  had  in  Missouri  it  would  la*  a 
blessing,  but  we  have  other  things  we 
can’t  get  there,”  remarked  the  wife. 
Crapes  are  sold  for  ”7  cents  a  basket 
(called  eight  pounds).  They  cost  <’>5 
cents,  the  grocer  said.  In  Eastern  Ne¬ 
braska  they  are  rotting,  and  sell  for  10 
cents  a  basket  or  one  cent  a  pound.  De¬ 
licious  peaches  rot  on  the  trees  and  ground 
in  the  East,  while  we  have  to  pay  from 
$1.50  to  $2  a  bushel  for  sour,  flavorless 


peaches,  which  are  fair  to  look  at  but  are 
a  delusion  and  a  snare  when  you  taste 
one.  My  husband  gave  50  cents  for  IS 
pears  last  week,  green,  tasteless  things. 
New  Yorkers  would  not  think  them  fit 
to  eat.  But  they  came  from  the  not*  d 
fruit  belt  of  Colorado.  I  pity  those  who 
think  them  good,  for  they  never  lived  in 
the  Western  New  York  fruit  belt. 

The  great  plains  country  has  been 
blessed  with  plenty  of  moisture  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  harvest  this  year,  and  a 
t  boom  is  on.  Many  are  selling  their  high- 
priced  farms  in  Iowa.  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  and  investing  here.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  land  are  being  broken  and  it 
is  wheat,  wheat,  everywhere.  It  is  the 
song  of  the  people;  wheat,  more  wheat. 
But  the  dry  years  will  come  again  as  in 
the  (»ast.  when  man  and  beast  will  cry 
out  for  food.  The  people  are  not  pre¬ 
paring  for  it;  they  rush  into  debt,  ex¬ 
pecting  an  eh  rich  years  will  always  come, 
but  time  will  tell.  ‘’1  want  to  lay  by  f. .i* 
a  rainy  day,”  said  one.  “Yon  better  say 
a  dry  day,”  was  the  reply,  and  it  is  so. 
We  have  not  had  the  excessive  moisture 
that  Town  and  Nebraska  had  this  year, 
and  in  many  ways  Colorado  is  ahead  .  f 
them  ties  year,  but  take  it  year  after 
year.  1  fear  there  will  he  many  disap¬ 
pointed.  save  where  health  is  concerned. 
The  blue  shies  and  dry  air  of  Colorad  > 
help  many  to  live.  “I  can  put  up  with 
a  good  many  inconveniences  for  health's 
sake,”  said  a  woman  who  formerly  lived 
in  Iowa.  She  recently  had  return*  d 
flora  a  visit  to  her  old  home.  “I  would 
not  live  in  Iowa  now,  although  the  (tear, 
apple,  ldtim  and  peach  trees  were  load*  1 
and  propped  up.  I  could  not.  breathe 
there  some  way.”  People  are  more  con¬ 
tented  here  now  since  the  good  crops  and 
prir*  s  the  lest  two  seas:  ns.  New  gram 
elevators  are  springing  up  all  about. 
A  neighbor  gave  his  wife  $10,  four  old¬ 
est  children  $5  each,  and  three  or  four 
younger  ones  from  one  to  two  dollars  to 
spend  at  the  county  fair  and  “I  paid 
their  way  in  too,  but  they  have  earn<*d 
it.'  said  the  man.  Another  neighbor 

who  cleaned  our  school  bouse  went  n 
Nebraska  for  a  visit  and  said:  “This 
money  I  am  going  to  spend  for  something 
T  don't  have  to  have  or  need,  just  for  i 
good  time.”  “If  it  was  me  I  would  spend 
it  for  ice  cream ;  all  I  could  eat.”  said 
another  lady  who  was  here  calling  with 
her.  To  look  at  the  little  woman  one 
would  think  ice  cream  would  he  the  last 
thing  thought  of.  To  me  came  tin* 
thought  of  some  of  the  books  T  wanted 
tn  read,  and  the  five  dollars  would  buy. 
blit  1  could  not  clean  the  school  house, 
and  my  neighbor,  who  is  strong  and 
younger,  could.  I  surely  hope  she  had  a 
good  time  with  her  hard-earned  money. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  f  .  JOHNSON. 


Surprise  Cookies 

Filling:  One  box  raisins  run  through 
chopper,  %  tumbler  sugar,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  flour,  one  tumbler  water,  pinch 
of  salt.  Cook  till  it  thickens,  stirring 
constantly.  usually  three  to  five  minutes; 
set  aside  to  Cool.  Cookies:  !yt  cup  sour 
eream  (heavy)  fill  clip  with  sour  milk; 
two  eggs.  114  cups  granulated  sugar.  14 
nutmeg,  grated,  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda. 
Beat  eggs  and  sugar  very  hard,  add  the 
soda  to  eream,  then  add  this  to  eggs  and 
sugar,  also  the  salt  and  nutmeg.  Add 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  very 
thin,  then  put  teaspoon  of  filling  on 
cookie,  cover  with  second  cookie,  and 
bake  rather  slowly.  This  filling  may  nls.i 
he  used  with  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk 
cookies,  and  is  excellent:  they  will  keep 
weeks  if  allowed  to  do  so.  I.  ir. 

Removing  bloodstains 

I  have  just  cleaned  up  a  little  pil¬ 
low  list'd  on  a  bad  fracture  case,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  many  of 
your  readers  would  like  to  know  how  to 
remove  the  unsightly  blond  stains.  Mix 
either  gloss  or  cornstarch  with  enld 
water,  cover  the  stains  thickly  with  this 
paste,  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the 
sun  if  possible.  When  dry  brush.  I'mi- 
ally  one  application  is  sufficient,  hut  may 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  desired. 

I.  it. 


Cucumber  Btjtter. — Take  solid  ripe 
cucumbers,  remove  the  seeds,  use  the 
meat,  half  as  many  apples  as  cucumbers, 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten.  Cook  well  »;'.l 
done.  MRS.  J.  A.  G. 
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Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself , is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed. corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  hr  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  i»  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  lass  into*  proflt.Try  1.ARRO-FEED 
for  morn  profits.  Sold  on  "mautj  btek  il  an  utislied" 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THt  UKXOWf  MIU-INS  COBia  Ctlliipn  *M».,  Uetrsil.  Mick. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Make  Longer 
Cream  Shipments 


This  Sturges  refrigerator  can 
has  a  special  heat  and  cold  proof 
insulation  between  its  inner  and 
outer  walls. 

In  a  test  it  lost  only  eight  degrees  "cool¬ 
ness"  in  twelve  hours  in  a  steady  heat  of 
ninety-two  degrees.  24-hour  hauls  safely 
made.  Just  the  thing  for  sweet  cream 
shippers.  Widen  your  market— save  work  of 
icing,  using  felt  jackets,  cones,  etc. 

Write  for  Booklet  No. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co., 

Ettiukli-nfrid  Chicago,  III* 

NVw  York  Office: 

1650  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  50  Church  St 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 

Secure  the  highest  prices  and  save  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  tins  by 
feeding  properly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  proteiu. 
Without  these  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  ou  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

^•^m-ovides  for  this  deficiency— insures  most  rapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits. 

W'rite  today  for  FREE  samples,  prices 
and  helpful  literature. 


ROBERT  A.  RE  CHARD 
15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa- 


Care  of  Sow  and  Pigs 

I  hegin  to  fit  n.v  sows  as  soon  as  they 
are  bred.  I  feed  bran  and  middlings, 
about  one  part  of  each,  made  in  a  slop 
and  feed  twine  a  day  about  all  they  will 
clean  up.  If  the  sow  is  thin  I  give  a 
little  corn.  I  try  to  get  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  before  farrowing.  I  shut  them  in, 
until  the  pigs  ere  two  or  three  days  old 
and  then  let  them  run,  if  the  ground  is 
dry  they  will  he  all  right  out.  When 
the  sow  begins  to  make  her  nest  T  take 
everything  away  and  give  a  little  cut 
straw  or  fine  hay.  planer  shavings  are 
good.  Feed  only  little  slop  and  warm 
water  for  the  first  throe  days,  then  a 
little  more  at  a  time,  so  to  get  her  on 
full  feed  when  the  pigs  are  about  a 
week  old.  After  the  pigs  are  two  weeks 
old  I  feed  three  times  a  day.  and  begin  to 
throw  a  few  oats  where  the  pigs  can  get 
them.  Overfeeding  the  sow  at  farrowing 
time  causes  meet  aTJ  the  trouble  with 
stnn’l  pigs,  and  if  the  pigs  fight  over 
the:r  teats  cut  their  corn  a-  teeth  o(T 
with  a  small  pair  of  wire  cutters-  Many 
sews  bill  their  pigs  from  being  bitten 
from  the  pigs  fighting.  Do  not  forget  to 
spr:  the  sow  and  pigs  to  k-ep  them 

free  pe<  n  I'ce.  c.  e.  barnes. 

New  York. 

Crude  Petroleum  and  Cholera 

I  enclose  you  some  clippings  from  the 
Oil  City  Derrick,  as  to  the  use  of  crude 
petroleum,  direct  from  the  wells,  for  hog 
cholera.  I  have  known  that  this  was 
used  in  this  way  for  years,  and  vet  it 
never  attracted  my  attention  until  lately. 
Farmers  who  have  used  it  for  4i>  years 
drive  20  miles  to  get.  it  if  their  bogs  are 
sick.  They  all  say  it  effects  a  cure 
absolutely.  Whether  the  sickness  of  the 
hogs  is  cholera  or  something  else,  of 
course  I  do  not  know,  as  it  is  usually 
th->  ease  if  the  hog  is  cured  he  is  well, 
and  if  lie  dies  the  matter  is  forgotten. 
The  use  of  the  crude  oil  for  swine  is 
so  common  here  that  it  is  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  more  than  feeding  hay  to  cattle 
would  be.  F.  it.  TAY1.0R, 

R.  X.-Y. — The  item  from  the  Oil  City 
(Pi.)  Derrick  describes  the  use  of  crude 
petroleum  in  hog  management.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  cure  for  cholera  and  a 
remedy  to  be  used  on  all  stock.  Prof. 
F.  C.  Minkl.fr  has  the  following  cum¬ 
in  wit  to  make  : 

'“Crude  petroleum  is  considered  a  good 
antipornsitie.  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  statement  that  it  possesses 
any  virtues  that  would  make  it  an  effect¬ 
ive  remedy  in  hog  cholera.  It.  is  agreed 
by  veterinarians  that  when  a  hog  shows 
the  symptoms  accompanying  hog  cholera 
which  are  visible  to  the  eye  the  tissues 
are  generally  so  damaged  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  bring  about  repairs. 

A  prominent  veterinarian  advises  me 
that  in  certain  oil  districts  crude  oil  is 
considered  a  domestic  remedy  for  many 
conditions.  Oftentimes  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  other  ills,  while  the  refined 
petroleum  is  considered  a  domestic  rem¬ 
edy  for  coughs,  colds,  frost  bites  and 
all  similar  conditions. 

“It  might  he  reasonable  to  assume  that 
crude  petroleum  has  qualities  that  might 
be  considered  preventive  measures  for  a 
number  of  illnesses,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the  claim 
that  it  is  an  actual  remedy  for  cholera, 
and  has  any  curative  properties  in  case 
the  animals  are  actually  ill  with  cholera." 

F.  C.  MINKLER. 

Bottling  Warm  Milk 

I  just  bought  a  retail  milk  route  which 
had  recently  been  changed  front  loose  to 
bottled  milk.  The  people  want  the  milk 
early  and  want  it  fresh,  that  is.  from  the 
night  before  or  the  same  morning.  The 
farmers  do  not  get  in  with  the  milk  until 
from  5  :M0  until  7  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
night's  milk  is  cooled,  hut  the  morning 
milking  is  still  warm.  If  I  stop  t ■>  cool 
the  morning  milk  I  lost  too  much  time.  If 
I  bottle  the  morning  ini  log  while  still 
warm  what  will  be  the  result?  Will  it 
retain  a  eowy  flavor  or  snoil  soon?  I 
sell  the  milk  just  as  I  get  it.  from  the 
farmers.  If  I  try  to  sell  loose  milk  I 
may  lose  trade,  and  if  the  warm  milk  will 
not  keep  bottled  I  shall  lose  too.  M. 

Warm  milk,  whether  bottled  or  not, 
will  not  keep  satisfactorily,  and  you  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  satisfy  your  customers  if 
you  attempt  to  bottle  milk  warm  from 
the  dairy.  The  germs  which  cause  sour¬ 
ing  and  other  forms  of  deferioraton  of 


milk  thrive  and  multiply  best  in  warm 
milk,  hence  the  necessity  of  cooling  milk 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn.  If 
you  have  ice.  or  even  cold  well  water,  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  tin  aerator  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  cool  milk  quickly  and  will  help 
you  out  with  the  warm  morning  milk. 
You  should,  if  possible,  however,  insist 
upon  your  supply  of  milk  being  cooled  at 
the  dairy,  ns  the  time  that  intervenes  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  you  is  sufficient  to  start 
degenerative  changes;  and  the  less  clean 
ly  the  conditops  under  which  the  milk  is 
produced  and  handled,  the  quicker  these 
changes  will  take  place.  You  should  also 
try  to  teach  your  customers  that  bottling 
milk  does  not  improve  its  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  while  storing  it  in  the  coolest  pos¬ 
sible  place  does.  m.  b.  n. 

Concrete  Partitions  Between  Cows 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked 
about  the  use  of  concrete  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  cows  in  a  sanitary  dairy  barn. 
The  cows  stand  side  by  side,  and  the 
modern  plan  is  to  have  open  partitions 
between  them,  or  let  them,  stand  without 
part'tions.  The  drawback  to  the  last 
named  plan  is  that  cows  are  often  in¬ 
jured  by  having  their  neighbors  step  on 
them.  M  e  have  seen  a  good  many  cases 
where  the  cows'  teats  or  udders  have 
been  badly  hurt  in  this  way.  One  cow 
will  be  lying  down  stretched  out.  when 
her  neighbor,  frightened  at  something, 
jumps  up  quickly  to  her  feet.  The  first 
cow  is  stretched  out  in  such  a  way  that 
wlnm  her  neighbor  gets  up  the  sharp 
hoofs  are  put  right  down  and  tear  the 
udder.  This  is  the  great  objection  to 
having  the  cows  stand  side  b.v  side  with¬ 
out  partitions.  In  most  sanitary  barns 
where  provision  is  made  for  separation 
the  partitions  are  made  of  metal,  and 
usually  pipes  are  arranged  so  as  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  cows  and  yet  give  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  air.  Most  builders  of  sanitary 
barns  say  that  a  partition  of  concrete 
would  be  objectionable.  It  would  be  cold, 
make  it  much  harder  to  clean  the  stable 
thoroughly,  and  prevent  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  among  the  cows.  Each  stall 
under  such  a  system  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  individually,  and  the  cows  bedded 
in  the  same  manner.  In  order  to  be 
solid  such  partitions  would  probably  have 
t-v  be  four  inches  thick,  and  this  would 
take  up  a  lot  of  valuable  space.  Ou  the 
whole  the  experts  and  sanitary  barn 
builders  can  see  no  particular  advantage 
in  having  these  solid  partitions,  while  on 
I  lie  other  hand  they  can  easily  find  plenty 
of  objection  to  them.  It  seems  as  if  the 
pipe  arrangement  between  the  cows  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory. 

An  Essay  on  Woodchuck’s  Oil 

I  want  to  tell  everybody  who  keeps  a 
cow  what  to  do  when  the  cow's  udder  is 
caked.  I  use  woodchuck  oil.  and  have 
used  it  for  over  40  years  and  have 
never  found  anything  that  can  equal  it. 

1  pour  some  in  one  band,  then  take  bold 
"f  a  tea t  with  the  other  and  rub  it  in 
thoroughly,  then  change  and  put  some  on 
other  side.  It  takes  more  the  first  time 
than  any  time  after  that.  I  put  it  on 
morning  and  night,  a  few  times.  I  also 
use  it  on  mowing  machine,  rake,  wagon 
and  buggy.  Almost  any  farmer  can  get 
plenty  of  woodchucks  after  haying  and 
harvest  time.  It  is  the  best  harness  oil 
anyone  can  get.  You  do  nut  have  to  use 
any  blacking  with  it,  it  makes  any  har¬ 
ness  soft  and  pliable.  I  use  it  on  my 
shoes,  too.  I  have  sold  woodchuck  oil  at 
*1  a  quart  to  oil  harness,  many  a  time. 

Tt  is  cheaper  at  that  price  fur  it  takes 
less  to  make  a  harness  soft  than  of  any 
other  oil.  ,r.  a.  w. 

Allentown.  X.  Y. 

It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  Mr. 

\\  oodchuck  dead  is  of  use  to  man,  for  we 
all  know  well  that  alive  he  is  a  nuisance 
c" less  it  be  as  a  weather  sign  in  Spring. 
While  we  believe  that  it  is  the  “elbow 
grease”  (rubbing)  rather  than  the  wood* 
el  uck  oil  that  helps  in  garget,  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  several 
useful  purposes  for  which  this  oil  may  be 
used,  and  they  will  lie  glad  to  got  even  by 
using  it  as  advised.  By  the  way,  do  all 
of  our  readers  know  that  woodchucks  may 
be  easily  and  surely  asphyxiated  by  the  |  l 
gas  from  the  exhaust  of  an  automobile 
passed  into  the  woodchuck  burrow  by 
means  of  a  rubber  hose?  Attach  the  hose, 
shove  if  into  the  burrow,  block  the  holes 
with  earth,  then  speed  up  the  motor  and 
when  smoke  issues  forth  the  funeral  ser-. 
vice  is  over.  Try  it,  then  try  out  the  oil 
and  use  it  to  lubricate  the  auto.  ‘‘Tit 
for  tat  is  fair  play.”  a,  s.  a. 
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Insure  Your  Live  Stock 

AGAINST 

Parasites  and  Disease. 

KILLS  LICE,  MITES  and  FLEAS. 

FOR  SCRATCHES, WOUNDS.  SCAB, 
and  COMMON  SKIN  TROUBLES. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a 


virulent  Flog  Cholera  Virus  in  5  minute* 
by  contact. 

We  will  send  Frr  a  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,,  etc. 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 

Krcto  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Indnitry, 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH. 


All  Our  Rewards 
Are  Good 


THEY  are  practical, 
durable  and  in 
every  way  worth 
the  efforts  to  secure 
them.  We  would  like 
to  send  you  our  New 
12-Page  Catalogue 
describing  these  re¬ 
wards.  Postal  will  do. 


Department  M” 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  June  16,  1916. 


The  comineroinl  values  nf  farm  products  nro 
what  they  well  for — not.  necessarily  their  food 
vairie  or  what  some  one  thinks  or  wishes  they 
were  worth.  lienee  representative  sales  rather 
than  opinions,  even  though  unbiased,  are  tho 
correct  basis  for  (imitations.  Except  in  eases 
where  finality  is  standardized'  commercially, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale  at  the 
time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  apples,  berries, 
etc.,  one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  the  next. 


MITJC. 

The  Borden  Prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  qm-lntiim  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  edit,  fat  The  schedule  below, 
per  BIO  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  KHI-tn'lc 
sliippipg  limit.  Outside  poinls  receive  an 
agreed  amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less 
than  25  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  *3  oil 
methods  are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  Its, 
from  lids  sehedtile. 


April 

May  .... 
June  . . . . 
Julv  . . . . 
An,usl 
September 


Arrivals  are  in  excess  of  current  demands. 
Most  of  the  surplus  is  medium  grade  or  a 
little  better — not  suitable  for  speculative  work 
at  tile  prices  asked.  But  a  chance  is  being 
taken  on  some  of  it,  and  in  other  eases  the 
cost  was  too  much  to  cut  prices  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  figure.  Tim  price  range  remains  practically 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Dreamery,  fancy  lb... .  32 

Hood  to  l Jinnee  .  29  (to  31 

bower  Grades . . .  21  &  27 

Duirr,  beri. .  21)  @  30 

<  nnitnon  to  Good...,,..,...., .  25  <to  28 

City  made . . . .  23  @  25 

Packing  Stock . . . . .  2U  (to  23 

Process  .  26  6i  28 

Klgin,  ill.,  butter  market  2D  cents. 

cincKSK. 

Business  is  a  little  better,  both  for  specula¬ 
tion  ami  export.  Some  of  tho  up-State  mar¬ 
kets  are  one-half  cent  higher,  and  running  at 
the  snmo  figure  as  lust  year.  With  the  high 
prices  prevailing  on  full  cream  cheese  for  the 
I  ast  year,  more  inlerest  has  been  taken  in 
bigh.grndc  skims.  of  coifse  these  are  not  of 
the  white  oak"  type  which,  squeak  like  a 
niece  of  rubber  wla-a  chewed  and  only  an  ex¬ 
pert  can  tell  tliem  from  medium  grade  full 
.ream.  Dairy  authorities  usually  condemn  the 
making  of  skim  cheese,  but  its  existence  in 
rather  large  quantities  is  a  commercial  fact, 
though  few  retailors  care  to  admit  that,  they 
bundle  it. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 15h<@  10 

Good  to  choice . . .  If  @  15 

bower  grades  .  12  (<?»  13 

Daisies,  best .  10  @  Id’s 

Voung  Americas .  16lfe@  17 

Skims.  nest.  . .  12  <to  13 

Fair  to  good . . . .  0  <to  11 

Cuba.  N.T.,  1514 
Watertown,  N.  11)4 

IWGS 

The  market  i«  quite  firm  on  prime  nearby, 
but  surplusst-d  on  gathered  and  miscellaneous 
stock.  In  former  years  eggs  of  nil  kinds  were 
salable,  even  though  they  ran  50  per  cent,  or 
more  bad.  It  was  untiling  minima!  for  such 
.  oils  to  he  sold  for  SI  per  UP  dozen  ease. 
After  being  dcodorixt  il  they  worked'  up  well 
n  cheap  bakery  goods.  But  the  law  is  now 
quite  well  enforced,  barring  such  eggs  from 
food  channels.  So  doubt  tines  sometimes  fall 
uu  men  who  accidentally  have  bad  eggs  in  their 
possession,  but  business  methods  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  requirements  for  the  general 
welfare.  Producers  can  help  both  themselves 
and  those  I  ainj'iifig  their  eggs  by  using  more 
•are  to  make  sure  bad  eggs  are  not  Shipped. 

'V  liite.  Choice  to  fancy,  large  .  27  <a 

Medium  to  good .  23  <<j>  2ti 

Mixed  colors,  best. .  26  (?) 

Common  to  good .  20  So  25 

Puck  Eggs  . 28  @  29 

I.lVtC  ron.TUT 

Arrivals  for  the  week  have  been  light  on 
I  t  i  fowls  and  broilers  and  prices  generally 
higher  oil  desirable  qualities. 

Broilers,  lb .  28  @  34 

Pucks,  in. . . . .  . .  .  14  @  10 

Spring  Ducklings .  22  <9  23 

Fowls  .  20  <9  23 

it  outers  . .  12  @  13 

(J  (esc .  12  @  13 


light  on 
generally 


DRESSED  POn/l’RV. 


Market  on  fresh-killed  is  inactive.  Supplies 
are  light  but  the  high  prices  asked  are  con¬ 
sidered  prohibitive  by  many,  and  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high  compared  with  other  meats. 

Piirkeys.  common  to  good.. .  27  (gt  29 

(  in citens  choice  broilers.  It)  .  40  @  42 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  3D  ®  3ti 

75  @  1 1)0 
28  @  29 


Squab  broilers,  pair .  75 


rls  .  20  @ 


Pucks,  Sprint 
Sqnnos.  imz  . 


@  24 

@  20 
@i  4  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  amf  all  prime  beef  stock  scarce  and 
somewhat  higher.  Calves,  sheep  and  lambs 
strong. 

Native  Steers .  9  00  @10  75 

Bulls  .  .  COO  &  9  50 

Cows  . . . .  4  UO  @  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  wilS  00 

Cults .  6  0U  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @  7  00 

bamos  . 10  10  @12  50 

Hogs  . .  600  @10  00 


Market  in  strong  position  both  here  and  at 
the  London  sales.  Recent  prices  at  Boston  have 
been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine.  30  In  31;  half  blood.  35  to  30:  tliree- 
elghths  blood,  40.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing.  37  to  38;  three-eighths  blood, 
■lb  to  41.  Territory  wool  is  being  bought  til  the 
West  at  prices  ranging  from  27  to  37  cents. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Kvap..  choice  to  fancy .  TTyf*  754 

I  i over  grades  . .  Si-feta  6C. 

Sun  dried .  5  @  6)5 

Prunes.  In .  5  @  11  kg 

Apricots  .  9  @  12 

I 'caches .  c  @  8 

Currants  . 10  'oi  14 

Raspberries  . 26  (to  26 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Beach  receipts  slowly  increasing,  but  much 
.  f  the  fruit  too  green  to  attract  good  trade. 
Sonic  Greensboro  have  sold  u  infer  $1.50  per 
.rate,  while  the  best  have  wholesaled  at  more 


than  double  this  price.  Weather  has  been  bad  i 
for  sira  wherries,  though  comll  f  ions  improved 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  a  few  sound  hand¬ 
some  berries  run ui ng  up  In  15  cents.  Fairly  j 

good  medium  sixes  have  been  peddled  on  the  ' 

streets  nil  the  week  at  10  cents  per  quart.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  berries  are  re¬ 

packed.  Ihe  loss  on  a  crate  often  running  from 
three  to  five  quarts.  Repacking  in  short  quarts 
used’  In  be  practiced,  so  that  crates  held  out 

the  full  number,  with  moderate  ciillagc,  but 
this  is  now  contrary  to  law.  Both  huckleber¬ 
ries  and  black  berries  are  Scarce.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  from  Maryland  have  brought  10  to  11 
Cents  Tier  pint.  Mnskim-lott  , arrivals  larger, 
many  overripe  and  Irregular  quality.  Water¬ 
melons  in  modern 1$  supply;  weather  too  cool 
for  Heavy  trade.  Apples  remain  about  as  last 
reported,  sound  Win-  sap  and  Baldwin  bringing 
high  figures,  and  scalds  mill  rots  uny  price  to 
clear  out.  Eastern  cherries  in  somewhat  lar¬ 
ger  supply,  hut  morn  or  less  cracked’  and  dam¬ 
aged  by  min.  Many  come  in  14  or  10  quart 

poach  buskers,  which  are  poor  packages  if  any¬ 
where  near  ripe.  1  nder  the  present  system  of 
bundling  these  baskets  are  picked  up  and  set 
down  with  more  or  less  of  a  jontu-e  at  least 
four  times,  so  that  those  from  middle  down  ' 
get  badly  crushed  by  the  weight  above  and 
jarring.  Where  quart  baskets  and  crates  seem 
i  .o  i  -pensive,  the  8-pouml  bundled  grape  bas¬ 
ket  does  very  well,  nml  can  be  packed  so  as  to 


look  ulractive. 

a  pplcx  lion  D.-»vls.chnlceto  fcy.bbl.  2  51  (to  5  25 

Newtown,  chub  o  to  fancy,  bm -  led  «t  5  r.ll 

Wioesup.  choice  to  l aney  . too  @  5  25 

Hnlrtw in.  choice  to  fancy .  4  50  @5  09 

Spy.  choice  to  fancy  . 5  Os  @  5  7.i 

-Lower  uradus.  all  varieties  .  150  @2  50 

Strawberries.  Mar)  land.  qt.  . . 5  @  11 

Up  River, ... .  . .  .........  8  @ 

Jersey . 5  @ 

Black  hurries,  qt .  7  9  13 

(..berries,  qt .  . .  .  .  8  @  11 

GoosmsrrtoR.  qt. .  5  (to  DO 

Uuokelberries.  qt .  12  @  20 

Raspberries,  red.  pint. .  7  i«-  11 

Aiuslnnclous.  bn,  crate .  .  2  00  01  1  DO 

Fiat  crate — 1.5  Melons  .  1  25  @  1  70 

Wntei  melons.  IDO . 49  00  @75  t'O 

Beached,  barrier  .  I  50  @2  75 


VEGETABLES 

Old  potatoes  about  50  cents  per  barrel  high¬ 
er:  now  showing  irregular  quality,  but  sound 
large  sixes  high,  up  to  $5  per  barrel  wholesale. 
Tomatoes  in  surplus,  averaging  pour  and  low. 
Asparagus  in  heavy  supply  but  selling  well  un¬ 
less  stale;  union  market  ia  had  condition. 
String  beaus  nml  peas  mainly  low. 


Potatoes-  okb  1MU  Ins . .  ....  .  4  25  @5  00 

Eastern  .Shore,  lihl  .  3  DU  @5  90 

Virginia  nnd  Carolina . 3  U0  @4  75 

Berinndn.  bbl, .  4  00  @6  50 

Sweet,  Bor.a toes.  Jersey,  bu..., . .  75  @  1 40 

Beets.  1D9  bunches . .  ..  ...  2  00  @  t  75 

Carrots.  1 00  bunches .  2UD  @  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bn . 150  (to  2  50 

Pothouse,  do/.  .  60  @  i  U0 

Cabbage.  New  (southern,  bbl .  75  @  2  DU 

Sweet  Corn,  southern,  bbl . .  4  00  @5  25 

Lettuce.  half-obi.  basket. .  25  @  I  CO 

Onions.  Texas,  new.  bn.  crate .  1  U0  @2  (  0 

Asparagus,  d ox.  bunches . 1  00  @  3  nO 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  ©  2  50 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  I  50 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  @  1  50 


(Continued  on  page  027.) 


Get  our  proposition  beforeyou  buy.  Ouraim: 
— Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  pi  ices 
speak  for  themselves.  fV rile  fur  cat.  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture.  Agents  Wanled 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

N.  T onawanda,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

Three  of  our  cows  have  yearly  official 
records  which  average  231  S3  lbs.  milk, 
1060  lbs.  butter.  Choice  bull  calves  for  sale 
Pcnshurst  Farm  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Fine  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

II.  J.  TEliTZ  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


Guernsey  Bull  for  Sale 

Onnmlaga  Boy  of  Evkelhurst,  N<v  23967.  three  years 
old.  Sira  Roscoa  of  l-ocktown,  No.  12549,  dam.  On¬ 
ondaga  of  l/edyard.  No.  15230.  dam  and  gramiam 
A.  R  cows.  Beautifully  marked,  well  trained,  a 
rare  chance  to  obtain  a  fine  heui  bull. 
Wadsworth  Farm,  18S  Genesee  St,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  uf  a  CSUEltNSEY 
BULL  and  enjoy  the  profits. 

IFrifc  for  literature 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Box  R.  PeterWo,  N.  H. 


For  Sale-Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Lang  water  Dictator,  ami 
Dairymaid  of  Pmelmrst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Stinnyside  Stock  Farm  -  Kiegelsvilu,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

TWO  to  8  MONTHS  old.  Pam's  carry  f.o"b of  the  Blood 
of  Pangwnter  Dorothy  781  lbs.  Fat;  16.030  los.milk. 

8,  TV,  TOWNSEND  -  CochraaviUe.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  COW 

Wanted  Young  Registered  Guernsey 

for  family  use  State  age,  when  last  fresh,  price  nml 
full  particulars  to  Carl  Schuri  Pelrascli.  Ml.  Kisco,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Three  Registered  Guernsey  Females 

under  lour  years  of  age.  Are  well  lived,  have  good 
si/.o.  and  are  right  in  every  way.  Have  sold  my 
farm,  nnd  have  no  place  to  keep  these  cuttle.  Price 
J8M.  \V  1  LLA  HI)  TEET8EL,  Beerston,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale-4  Guernsey  Calves 

1  YEARLING  BULL  All  from  choice  cows  ami  some 
with  official  records.  W.  R  DUNLOP.  Fayetteville,  N  Y 

Guernsey  Bull  IjaIvp?— Registered.  Excellent breed- 

uLeiribtjy  duii  uanes  hl„  i,-rom 3 1..  10  months  old. 

Prices  reasonable.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Smithtuwn,  N.Y. 


tV hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


KANT-SUK”  WEANER— safe,  hn- 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  deate-s — or,  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 
tHGkfK  SPKWID  10..  Dept.  M  ..  Burlington  Wis- 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  brad  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

We  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pins  Boar*  and  Sows 

Bred  Gilts  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
/  Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  W  elcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Cent). 


nrebred  Registered 


IteiiiBrknblc  Holstein  proiluctlv  cue**.  In  1916, 
from  jtnril  48  to  April  28,  the  roe--rds  ot  670  rows 
were  iwrccptod  m  entry  m  the  Holrtein-Krltw  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry.  A-  evidence  of  the  high  •  tfleiency 
r,f  p-iret-red  Holstein*  I  here  670  cows,  of  which  over 
one  halt  were  heifers  with  firs®  or  second  calves,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Seven  days,  279.121  pounds  of  mijk  contain¬ 
ing  10,067  pounds  of  butter  fat,  an  nverago  per  cent 
of  3.61  huiterfat.  Average  production  for  each  an i- 
na!  was  2#  qas-rtv  of  milk  per  day  ami  17  pounds  of 
cotmnercl.il  butter  per  week.  This  is  just,  a  random 
showing  nf  the  wonderful  things  of  which  the  l  ig 
"Black -anil  AVhite  ”  is  capable. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Scc'y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


LARUE  BERKSHIRES  AT  NIGHW00D 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  in  growing 
rig,  not  fat,,  225  t-o  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months,  sired  by  thousand  ponnd  boars.  You 
cannot  buv  tugger  nr  better  mvs.  Send  for  list- 

11.  C.&  II.  I>.  Hnrpentlins.BoK  15,  Dnndee,N.T, 


Pureb-ed  Berkshires  tTPlri her 1  sex6  *7 

Feeders  cheaper.  CIOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlohe.  N  Y 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES-KfAtah’ 

H.  GKIMSHAW,  -  North  East,  i 


Gilts  to  Farrow  in  August 

Is  ns  bonv«5,  aiul  March  nnd  April  pie5:  r^adv  to  wf*nn. 

j.  Kr  WATSON  -  Marhledale,  Conn* 


Supply  st-'Id  to  Augr.  Ut.  Place 
vmirorrJcr  flow  for  H  iroii-tciii 
lieifpr  ralrcfl,  $15  each,  express 
,pai<l  in  tots  of  5  todf  liver  in^cp- 
tc Tuber,  OctobPi*  »jt<1  Novem¬ 
ber.  r<wrifetcred  t  eifcrs.  IJr.O 
[each- 1  ?  Fp^isteTed  hoifcrrjtlvi  s*. 
$100  pach.  Registered  bull?1.  fSCi 
up.  H  ^i  limiia  of  hiprh  grade 
heiferH,  registered  and  hiyh 
grsf'cr'iwMjjnil  Berkshire  r‘ips- 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tiilly.N.  Y. 


Berkshire  and  O.i.C.  Swine 

We  offer  for  sale  one  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  i-red  atnt  nppn,  an-l  pigs 
<-f  both  breeds.  t4ood  individuals;  excellent  bree-l- 
itig:  satisfaction  gnaraotoed.  Brices  reasonable 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SnilthvlUe  Flats,  N.  V. 


>1  1  *  —The  New  7‘ork  Farmers' 

,  h  P  C  M  1  FPO  hog-  We  have  some  very 
VJlltcOim  V^O  ,(ico  r„„„g  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  f,-r 
spring  deliver  .  .  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


9fl0  e:ttrn  riincy.  well  bred  and  nicply  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  iresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  60  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  von.  Friee  )S75  to 
per  head. 

(Hn  large,  well  bred  two  and  t  hree  yr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  (total  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  Price SF85 
to  8«7  5  per  head.  Two  floe  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  !$50. 

F,  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  f 


Rpoidtprarin  I  n  ’«  (i  weeks  Old.  lived  from  a- go 
neg  1318(60  U.  I.  v,  5  healthy,  prolific  stoclc.  Sa> i- 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Harriman.  N  Y 


Of  CIXT'ITVTT?  'hoirs  March  and 

.  I.  G.  ^  W  11  v  Ha  April  pigs  pairs  an-l 

trios  no  n  1c  i  n.  at 
Eaviaars’  prices.  Clover  Leaf  Stack  Farm.  Monroe.  Mich 


(  "T*  —  Boars,  cilts,  pigs  and 

■  y  ■  ” — "  l-too-i  .sows.  Registration 

J.  I).  Shelxnitline  &  Sons,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 


58  Cows  just  frtssb.  the  kin-1  that  till  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  Ihem 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

OaoL  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Belt  Phone  M.  F.  5 


Service  boars 
and  giltsbred 

stoat  mow,  a  t 


RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  gka 

REGISTERED  UHC 

to  son  of  “  Wildwood  Piince 


rkpolpr  W  ’qanfin  I  G  ’a  SERVICE  BOARS,  BROOD 
unesier  n.  sanuu.i.u.  s  sowsandpigs.  Reg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop..  Troy.  Pa. 


Kioderhook  Duroc-derscy  Swine  1880."”®,“,,'?; 

in  the  K as t  for  registere-1  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  ML  PALMER.  Sec  y.Treas..  Valatic,  N.  Y. 


HELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  l-onrs. 
est  of  breeding.  C.  1C.  I5A  ltXES.  Oxforil,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


write  or  visit,  WKSTVIKTV  STOCK  FA  K31  R. 
F.  I>.  No  1.  \Y  inston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Chenango  Valley  Stock  Farm^ 

w  *  SODS 

oi  Pontiac  Koriuiyk-)  at  from  #25  up  from  tested 
,\.  K.  O.  dam i.  These  are  men,  straight  calves  ami 
at  the  prices  nslced  no  one  cun  afford  to  use  n  grade 
sue.  WHITMAN  A.  FOLLETfE.  Prop..  North  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


-$1G  pair.  Farm  for  sale. 

SEREN0  0  WEEKS, De  Grail.  0. 


DUROC  PIGS 


O  Pay*  The 

Ureen  & 

Buyers  Fare 

oirers  more  Stull  ions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  jio.uuOOhatuplou 
CARNOT  16661.6)  than  -toes  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
i’e  re  herons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat.  l'ricesright.  Terms  to  sn  it. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middleficld,  Ohio  U.  It.  Stritb-n, 
bust  Orwell,  o.  on  t'er-nn.  K.  tt. 


uni  "P  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 

ll U  Ld  I  Lllld  are  the  most  expnnsive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35  61  lb.  sire,  A.  H.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  peiligrres. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y« 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^ Sa!e,r«'J ’’aU 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM  ChittenmiQr  H.'y 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 


Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


TIIKIIC  D  R IIC- Choice  lot  ready  for  service. 

I  Ulllv  KftlflO  Also  M  u  1  e  -  f  out  H  ogs. 

Write  for  literatnreaml  prici  s 

to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Pres.  A.T.  S.  B.  Assn  ,  Scattsville.  N  Y. 


SAU-1*0  (21  1 

Registered  stock, 


ing  Jersey  Bulls 

L.  G.  FORBES,  Manliassel  L  I. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Buli  calves.  $25  and  tip:  heifers.  $50  an-l  tip.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


On  Account  of  ihe  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

ami  lack  of  sufficient  ticcotampdailon,  I  will  si  \ 
thirty  head  high  quality  Registered  Jersey  cows,  all 
regular  breeders,  and  tumid  >  early  for  tubercnlosi*. 
Prices  low  Write  or  conic  nmi  -co  them.  Charles 
G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Bax  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J, 


For  Sale-Two  Hundred  Good  Grade  Ewes 

with  lambs.  One  registered  Tunis  ram.  ten  iegis- 
i-  ied  ewes  with  lambs,  two  registered  Shn-psbii  e 
liims.  THEANS0NIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  CO..  Ansonia.  Conn. 


For  Sale-Buttercup  of  Sunnybrook 

Rcg.340  97,  Pioppcd  April  2.5,  1914;  descendant  from 
I'cdrp.  which  -old  for  $10,000.  Bred  Nov.  2.  1915,  to 
K  enllierin,  dese- aidant  from  Btnl.e  Duels.  Wrm  bt 
Stiff)  .  IhietocalfSlept.  Di  k'e.S'.’UiL 

EDWARQ  C.  MIX,  Sunnykraok  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  RocMaud  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Giove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


champion  blood 
Whelped  April  2 

.M  Uidiebiiry,  \  t 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

TV.  II.  DOW  «k  SON 


Front  dams  milking  18  to  23  lbs.,  fat.,  5  to  OV  Sims, 
n  son  of  1  i-iiibi nation .  ti  crnn-'soii  of  Golden  Maid's 
1’i't nee.  Flying  F--x  nr  1-la  of  Si.  Lambert's  Bull 
Fine  individuals.  Yonrivlul"  1 --i  lin  test  ULSTERD0RP 
FARMS,  lone  mile  from  Panalikeeosie  Ferry)  Highland,  N  Y 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

by  son  of  Chumuion  Saium.hi  Swtvetler.  Ore 
litter  sired  l»y  York  i  Key.  Satisfaction 

iiaiiruuteed.  FRANK  J1KAI),  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Most  Popular  Dor  today  hccatiRo  of  sterlinu-  merit..  tDKAIi  FOR  FOULTRYMAN. 
guards birdu,  killa raU, skunira.  1NU1SPENSABLK  IN  ORCHARD.  I'KERLFSS  WATCH 
DOG  i*ur  home,  fumilv,  easy  keener.  SFLENDID  PLAYWATR  for  ehUdren. 

ABSOLUTELY  FEARLESS  luaeiiby  Allies  in  trenchcsl,  faith !ul.  hiiilily  iiirvllitcent ,  a 
“one  man’*  doif.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  irood  bitch  earns  upward  yearly  pups 
easily  »ei*rv*1,  readily  *otif.  Puppies,  prow n  doss,  bitoheu.  tn.un  FINEST  AIREDALE 
BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedigreed,  registered, -certified.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  Gold¬ 
smith,  tmiKpiltceiit  -  iini>ortcti  son  oi  internarioaaJIv  famous  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang, 
fee  $15;  exprearf  hitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery,  honorable  dculituc  satisfac¬ 
tion  tfuaranleod.  Booklet. 

VI RRRT  KENNE1>.  Kot  in,  WROON.  N.  J. 
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“This  is  for  you,  girls! 


a 

m 
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Ration  for  Dairy 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  .ny 
pow'9?  I  liave  Japanese  millet  for  rough¬ 
age,  silage  made  from  well-grown  corn, 
well  eared.  Cows  are  good  large  grade 
Tlolsteins.  have  been  in  milk  about  three 
* 1 1*  fs *tir  months.  1  have  been  feeding 
silage  and  millet  for  roughage.  1  mix  100 
:■  s.  bran.  ISO  lbs.  flour  middlings,  and 
feed  eight  unarts  to  each  cow  per  day. 
W  ith  that  I  feed  two  o  n  Is  of  glut  n 
and  >ne  quart  ot  cottonseed.  (lint  ti 
costs  $1.75  p*'r  c  at.,  cottonseed  $1,110. 
middlings  St. (JO,  bran  $1.45,  Cows  have 
seom  ed  lately  on  this  feed.  Have  good  feed 
and  also  have  eight  feet  of  silage  left  in 
bottom  of  a  l-l-ft.  silo  which  1  wish  to 
feed.  How  .shall  I  feed  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults?  Should  I  feed  some  grain?  In 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  August  pas¬ 
ture  will  I ie  scarce.  What  would  you 
think  he>t  for  me  to  do?  I  have  some 
calves  two  and  three  months  old.  which 
I  wish  to  turn  out  to  pasture,  "What 
grain  rations  would  you  advise  to  feed 
this  Summer?  If  I  flinch!  wet  down  top 
of  silage  in  warm  v  •atinu-  when  in  use 
would  it  ln>ep  from  molding?  j.  n. 

Connecticut. 


with  camphorated  "il  until  the  swelling 
and  hardening  of  the  quarter  of  the  ud¬ 
der  subsided.  The  milk  became  normal 
but  (lie  quarter  seemed  to  lose  its  func¬ 
tion.  so  that  we  could  not  get  more  than 
a  quarter  pint  of  milk  a  day.  I  had 
about  mad  •  up  my  mind  to  keep  at.  milking 
this  tear  (  we  only  have  two  cows l  when 
J.  Tt..  Kentucky,  on  page  1258.  advised 
to  do  so  and  also  recommended  other 
remedies.  Now  it.  is  the  f'sult,  which 
nay  be  of  interest,  which  I  wish  to  re¬ 
po  f  on. 

We  k<*pt  on  milking  this  affected  teat 
from  last  calving  up  to  ties  calving  two 
weeks  ago.  every  day.  getting  a  table- 
spoonful  up  to  the  quarter  pint  each 
time.  We  fed  her  sparingly  before  calv¬ 
ing  and  bad  dried  her  off  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  Rut  we  kept  on  milking  this  teat, 
and  when  udder  enlarged  we  rubbed 
with  camphorated  oil.  Now  this  teat 
two  w>*el;s  after  calviug  is  all  right,  gives 
as  much  milk  as  the  others,  and  we  had 
absolutely  not  a  bit.  of  trouble  this  time. 

The  cow  is  fining  well  in  milk,  the 
udder  and  teats  are  of  perfectly  normal 
dimension;  the  only  indication  that  any¬ 
thing  was  wrong  is  that  the  teat  when 
milking  sprays  .somewhat.  The  good  ad¬ 
vice  that  J.  U.  gave  and  our  persever¬ 
ance  brought  on  this  good  result,  in  our 
ofdtiion.  r..  r:. 

Pennsylvania. 


It's  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  brought 
it  from  Johnson’s  Hardware  Store  where  they  were  demon¬ 
strating  it.  You  can’t  guess  what  it  will  do.” 

“I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  stood  back  bhere  and  timed  me  and  pretty  near 
scolded  me  when  you  found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions 
instead  of  50. — It’s  a 


SHARPLES 


■ 


■ 


■ 


Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother — she  guessed  it.  You  re¬ 
member  what  we  read  about  the  SHARPLBS  and  we  agreed 
that  it  must  be  a  wonderful  separator.  Well  —  it  is!  We  all 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  trace  when  turned  as  slow 
as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns.  It 
simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  the 
cream  remained  at  35  r/o  thruout  the  varying  speeds.” 

Why,  father  —  then  we  will  know  exactly  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?” 

“Indeed  we  will,  mother.  —  Now  watch.  I’ll  lift  up  the 
covers  and  unscrew  the  bowl — just  like  that.  It’s  a  plain 
straight  tube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  it  —  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

Goody  I  see  where  I’ll  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy.” 

“Yes.  Mary,  and  note  how  easy  it  oils.  Just  pour  a  little 
oil  in  the  top  once  a  month  —  here.” 

The  most  inviting  thing  to  me  is  the  low  supply  can, 
because  there  is  no  lifting  at  all,  simply  pouring  the  milk  in.” 

“Yes  girls,  it  has  any  other  separator  I  ever  tried,  beat  a 
mile.  It  actually  seems  to  do  its  own  thinking.  But  then — it’s 
made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America,  the 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

■Ask  for  Catalog  Velvet ”  for  Dairymen. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada’s  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  oe  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 

For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili¬ 
ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 

The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipment  s  through  New  York 
ever  known  arc  reported  lor  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

Upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

_ _ .  and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  stup¬ 
id  -  JK  nients  were  much  larger  t  han  to  New  York. 

I  Vieltis  as  high  »a  fiO  hughel*  of  wheat  per  uerg  are  reported  from  all  part3  of  the 
^  aBWc-V  country;  while  yields  .it  15  huahels  per  acre  are  common 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  fn  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
pricex  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  ea  i]y  secured  in  ttoud 
N  localities,  co— — ‘  . - *—  •  -  •  *- 

UT  V  There  is 


no  wnr  tas  ou  luatl  and  no  conscription. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
arid  other  information  to 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

301  E.  GENESEE  ST  .  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NO  PASafoilTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


At  present  wholesale  grain  prices,  the 
most  economical  ration  to  feed  with  mil¬ 
let  and  silage  is  ns  follows:  200  parts 
dried  distillers'  grains,  100  parts  flour 
wheat  middlings.  100  parts  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  100  parts  gluten  feed,  .mixed 
with  one  per  cent.  salt.  On  basis  of  a 
1.200  pound  cow,  giving  4%  milk,  yon 
should  feed  12  lbs,  of  millet  30  lbs. 
corn  silage,  and  eight  lbs.  of  the  grain 
mixture  daily.  If  vonr  pasture  is  good. 
I  should  stop  feeding  silage,  because  you 
can  use  this  to  good  advantage  when  pas¬ 
tures  dry  up.  Cover  the  silage  with 
straw  dampened  and  sow  ou  a  few  oats. 
This  should  protect  silage  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  spoilage.  "When  cows 
are  on  pasture.  watch  your  milk 
sheet  closely,  and  if  you  feel  cows  will 
respond  economically  to  some  grain,  add 
1‘lrt  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  t« *  ration  ree- 
■  'tmuended  and  feed  four  to  five  lbs.  ac¬ 
cording  as  cows  respond. 

r.ir  ynur  calves  a  ration  made  up  of 
10(1  lbs.  of  corn,  ground  oats,  and  bran 
and  50  lbs.  of  oil  meal  Should  keep  them 
in  trim.  They  will  not  need  much  grain 
if  pasture  is  good.  Feed  according  to 
their  rendition  perhaps  one  pound  or  so 
per  head  per  day.  it.  F.  j. 


Feeding  Calf 

T  have  a  cow  four  years,  nearly  five, 
with  calf  three  weeks  old.  Calf  recent¬ 
ly  commenced  scouring,  and  refused  to 
stick  at  night  upon  return  of  cow  from 
pasture.  I  have  been  feeding  clover  hay 
night  and  morning  and  lately  pasturing 
on  tie  chain  during  day;  also  cormneal, 
bran  and  cottonseed  meal  at  milking  time. 
I>oes  the  cottonseed  sometimes  cause 
scouring  when  fed  while  pasturing  is 
new?  Cow  is  not  a  big  milker  but  gave 
good  rich  milk  until  this  last  calf  came, 
when  we  find  the  milk  has  not  been  near¬ 
ly  as  rich  in  cream  as  previously.  Cow 
receives  about  three  quarts  of  feed  twice 
a  day,  and  cats  well,  also  gives  around 
10  or  11  quarts,  all  of  which  the  calf 
has  except  nights  when  I  milk  for  our 
own  use  about  two  quarts,  it.  c.  f. 

New  York. 

The  apparent  reason  for  your  calf 
having  scours  is  over-feeding  and  along 
with  this  the  feeding  of  grass.  The  grain 
ration  you  are  feeding  is  all  right  for 
tlm  cow.  but  for  the  calf  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  the  feeding  of  a  ration  made  up 
of  equal  pails  cornmeal.  bran  and  ground 
oats.  If  I  were  raising  a  calf  I  should 
take  from  the  mother  when  two  or  three 
days  old  and  feed  it  10  to  14  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  depending  on  size  of  calf. 
At  end  of  two  weeks  1  should  substitute 
one  pound  of  whole  milk  with  one  pound 
of  skim-milk,  and  do  this  daily  until 
calf  was  <‘u  skim-milk.  At  two  to  three 
weeks  of  age  should  put  mixed  hay  in 
front  of  call'  and  let  it  eat  what  it  want¬ 
ed.  Should  feed  grain  mixture,  dry; 
about  one  quarter  pound  after  calf  drinks 
its  milk.  Always  keep  the  calf  a  little 
hungry.  If  your  calf  has  a  bad  case  of 
scours  take  him  off  green  grass  and  away 
front  his  dam.  Feed  the  calf  boiled  milk 
and  give  him  only  a  little  of  this,  t- 
get  her  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  and 
bay.  until  he  gets  on  his  feet  again.  Do 
not  make  the  calf  eat  if  it  does  not  want 
to.  and  do  not  give  it  all  it  wants  for 
awhile. 


Trouble  With  Teat  (Mammitis) 

On  page  111  of  last  year’s  issue  1 
asked  for  advice  as  to  trouble  I  had  with 
a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  coming  into 
milking  first  time,  whose  rear  teat  be¬ 
came  affected,  and  also  quarter  of  udder. 
The  trouble  began  about  two  days  after 
calving  by  the  point  of  teat  becoming 
sore.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  milking.  We  tried  a  milking  tube,  but 
as  milk  was  thick  and  stringy  would  not 
work,  so  we  kept  milking  by  hand.  We 
also  fomented  with  hot  water  and  rubbed 


Ration  With  Limited  Pasture 

I  l'fivo  fi \-r>  Jersey  rows  weighing  000 
to  1.1,  i <  pounds,  producing  from  25  to 
.25  pounds  of  5.5  milk  daily.  Pasture  is 
only  fair.  I  have  mixed  hay.  cornmeal. 
bran,  gluten,  dried  brewers  grains  n:> 
meal,  cottonseed,  ground  oats.  Will  y  o 
balance  a  ration  from  all  or  any  of  t!” 
above,  whichever  will  be  cheapest?  t 
desire  best  results  for  Imtrerfat.  and 
after-results  in  manure.  F.  w  E. 

Michigan. 

The  following  would  make  a  balanced 
ration  for  your  cows,  using  the  feeds 
you  have  on  hand.  This  is  figured 
on  tin  basis  of  a  thousand-pound  cow 
producing  20  pounds  of  5.5  milk: 

Daily  Ration. — IS  lbs.  mixed  bay;  5 
lbs.  cormneal;  2  lbs.  bran;  2  lbs,  dried 
brewers’  grains;  2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal: 
1  lb.  oil  meal;  1  lb,  gluten  feed:  1*2 
salt  in  grain  mixture. 

I  do  not  have  Michigan  grain  quota¬ 
tions  at  hand,  but  assume  corn  is  much 
cheaper  with  you  than  here  in  the  East 
Oats  are  usually  expensive,  and  are  not 
included.  Since  your  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture.  the  amount  to  feed  is  a  problem 
which  Hie  man  in  charge  of  the  cows  and 
milk  record  sheet  must  solve.  I  note  that 
you  say  the  pasture  is  poor.  This  being 
the  case,  try  feeding  half  the  hay  rec¬ 
ommended  given  at  night.  Mix  grain 
ration  in  proportion  recommended,  and  if 
cows  respond  well,  feed  at  rate  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  four  pounds  of  milk. 
As  pasture  gets  poorer  later  in  Summer, 
the  cows  will  need  practically  the  Winter 
ration.  H.  F.  j. 


Cow  with  Indigestion 

What  am  I  to  do  for  my  cow?  She 
has  indigestion  and  does  m>t  chew  her 
end  much  and  is  constipated.  I  have 
given  her  epsom  salts  twice  daily,  one 
pound  at  a  dose,  for  two  days,  and  then 
give  her  one  dose  of  two  pounds  before 
I  got  any  results  and  in  a  day  or  two 
she  was  constipated  again.  What  can  I 
do  for  her  to  correct  the  trouble?  Would 
an  unbalanced  ration  cause  this  trouble? 

Maryland.  o.  w. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  an  uncommon  cause 
of  such  symptoms,  the  liver  being  affected. 
Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  If 
she  does  not  react  feed  wheat  bran,  flax¬ 
seed  meal,  roots  and  Alfalfa  hay  which 
feeds  tend  to  maintain  activity  of  the 
bowels.  Make  her  take  exercise  out  of 
doors  every  day.  Twice  daily  mix  in  the 
feed  one  teaspoonfnl  of  powdered  mix 
vomica  and  gradually  increase  the  dos> 
until  her  bowels  are  released.  If  any  ill 
effect  is  seen  go  back  to  the  first  dose  and 
repeat.  It  may  prove  necessary  to  feed 
the  bran  and  flaxseed  meal  in  the  form  of 
a  mash.  A.  s.  a. 


Lice 

1.  Can  you  give  us  a  good  cure  for  lice 
on  cows  and  hogs?  They  seem  to  be  do¬ 
ing  well,  but  we  find  a  few  small  white 
lice  around  the  tail.  2.  We  have  a  cow 
that  at  times  has  kicking  spells,  first 
with  one  hind  foot,  then  with  the  other. 
At  times  she  seems  to  be  in  good  health, 
but  eats  a  lot  of  salt.  She  is  farrow  and 
we  are  Feeding  her  corn  fodder,  straw, 
hay  and  about  four  quarts  of  grains. 

New  York.  c.  K.  A. 

1.  Apply  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  made  creamy  with  (lowers  of 
sulphur  and  allow  it  to  dry  upon  the 
skin.  Repeat  the  application  as  often  as 
round  necessary.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable  and  have  it  light, 
dry  and  well  ventilated.  2.  (Jive  the  cow 
her  liberty  in  a  roomy  box  stall  or  shed 
and  reduce  her  feed.  Keep  her  bowels 
active  with  soft,  succulent  or  laxative 
feed.  If  necessary  give  four  ounces  of 
glauber  salts  in  water  once  a  day  for 
constipation.  \.  s  \. 


0.  Ti.  Magrey.  Connecticut . 

Black  Lpflliorns. 

J.  Collinson.  England . 

Red  Sussex. 

l>r.  K.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  Yew  Jersey . 

Kim  wood  Farm,  New  York . . 

White  Ominntons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Ithode  Island . 

Orcoons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 

I  mperial  Progressives. 

Mill.  R.  WrllR.  Ttlipdr  Island....... 

Black  KhlnrUndrrs. 

A.  Schwarz.  California.. . . 


I  Own 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Tom 

Barron’s 

Winners 


The  thirty-second  week  shmvs  a  loss  of 
110  as  compared  with  last  week. 

The  ’’Oregons,"  from  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  Oollege,  made  the  highest  week¬ 
ly  store  yet  made  by  any  pen  in  the 
present  contest.  Their  score  for  the 
week  is  04.  or  91.40  per  cent,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  output.  As  previously  stated  these 
birds  are  White  T/Cgliorns  with  a  trace 
of  Barred  I  Jock  blood  in  them.  Their 
total  output  to  dale  of  1.148  shows  them 
to  be  among  the  20  best  pens  in  the  con¬ 
test.  1*.  (J.  Platt's  White  Leghorns 

from  Pennsylvania  are  second  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  60  during  the  week.  Barred  Rocks 
from  Fairfield  Farms-.  New  Hampshire, 
White  Rocks  of  Albert  T.  Leuzen,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  Joseph  Brandenburg’s  R.  I. 
Reds  from  Michigan,  all  tie  for  third 
place  with  scores  of  fit).  Merrythought 
Farm's  White  Wyandottes  tie  with 
Hamilton  Institute's  R.  I.  Reds  for 
fourth  place,  each  scoring  o.s. 

The  liest  show  pell  ill  the  Contest  is 
Chits.  I-IeigVs  White  Leghorns  from  Ohio. 
This  pen  scores  926  out  of  a  possible 
1.000  for  perfect  specimens  according  to 
the  show-room  standard.  But  alas,  their 
total  score  is  only  785.  Out  of  the  34  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  there  is  only  one  pen 
with  as  low  a  score;  and  only  five  pons 
in  the  whole  contest  but  what  have  laid 
more  eggs. 

Previous  to  last  week  the  highest  score 
that  had  been  made  was  01.  The  pen  of 
Orogons  laid  02  last  week,  heating  the 
record:  this  week  they  laid  (54.  This 
pen  is  a  cross  of  two  breeds.  Tn  the 
English  poultry'  magazines  there  are  page 
after  page  of  advertisements  ol'  differ¬ 
ent  crosses  for  sale  for  egg  production. 
It  seems  to  be  firmly  established  in  the 
English  mind  that  crosses  will  lay  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  pure  breeds,  but  in  America 
one  rarely  or  never  sees  an  advertisement 
of  cross  breeds.  Are  we  losing  some¬ 
thing  in  egg  production  on  this  account ? 
It  looks  as  if  here  might  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  experimental  work  by 
onr  agricultural  colleges.  Even  if  care¬ 
ful  experiment  demonstrated  that  there 
was  no  gain  in  egg  production  by  cross¬ 
ing  breeds,  it  would  be  worth  something 
to  have  that  proved. 

The  week’s  record  follows; 

Barred  Rocks. 

Week  Total 

a.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  41  ac2 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  M2  881 

Frank  L.  Tuttle  Massachusetts,  - . .  .  45  M7 

.lules  F.  Fra nra is.  Long  Island .  :I7  1.176 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia .  50  Pla 

Fairflelrts  Farms.  New  Hampshire .  5!)  1.0B3 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  2C  7R7 

Oiwol!  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  50  1.126 

link  How  Farm.  New  York .  50  1.172 

'Imrii  lay  IVulrty  Yards.  Ohio .  48  Sat) 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  OolUlOCtieut .  37  S22 

Branford  Fsrrni  Connecticut .  52  1,059 

Albert  T.  I -cozen.  Massnrhusetts . .  59  1,124 

Kewoenah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  40  ail 

ltclliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  41  1,130 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut .  IS  S30 

Colombian  Rocks. 

Mis.  George  It.  Wilcox.  Connecticut .  35  SlO 

White  Wyandottes. 

Hme  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  3S  884 

Nnl'l  IV.  Wy.  ( 'lull.  Pennsylvania .  45  846 

Obcd  G.  Knight,  lthrwlr  Island .  53  1.457 

V.  W  Backus.  Ontario .  41  1.222 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  50  1,023 

Vim  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  45  931! 

Mrs.  It.  \V.  Stevens.  New  Y'orlt .  45  1  122 

Everett  K.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts .  48  lToifi 

.1.  E.  Willson,  Connecticut .  5u  1,018 

Tom  Barmin  Kuyliuui .  49  1.424 

Mn  radon  Cross  IV  Farm.  England .  55  1.251 

Neale  Bros  .  Ilhortn  Island . 12  863 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  5S  1,082 

Sliver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bruv.  Missouri .  27  942 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  19  CC9 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  12  983 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts .  40  £28 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Fima.  New  Hampshire .  ...  46  1,005 

A.  B.  Bruudage,  Coluiect  if.ut .  43  1  114 

Hlllvivw  BnnUrv  Farm.  Vermont .  21  1.0X7 

Homer  T*.  Dealing.  Ctmatvtleut .  10  1,032 

I'harles  n.  Polhemlls,  New  York .  37  1,141 

S  G.  Mi'IiFM  Cctnincllrui .  SO  805 

Springdale  Poultry  Karin.  Connecticut . . .  .".n  1.174 

laurel  HID  Farm,  Bbode  Island .  34  900 

H.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  21  704 

Harry  K.  Cook.  Connect Tout .  40  890 

*  ’V.  Rumen  New  Hampshire .  52  1.222 

F.  1>  Clark  Connwticut . 45  1,100 

Allan's  Hardloheut  Beds.  Rhode  Island..  40  I  034 

Charles  Becker.  Omiitarticut . .  42  1.014 

Fatherland  Form,  Massachusetts .  40  1.030 

Jacob  13  Jnitseu,  Conma’t.ienl .  40  1,156 

H.  \V  CnlUngwood.  New  Jersey .  37  954 

W.  H.  Bunistead.  Connecticut .  II  7X1 

T'inacrest  Orchard*,  Massachusetts .  ...  53  1  203 

Hampton  Inslililte.  Virginia .  58  990 

Jos.  Brandenburg.  Michigan .  59  1,037 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  11  Hall.  eonneoticTit .  48  1.033 

Braesidc  Poultry  Farm.  PonnaylValiia . . . .  50  891 

Jay  H.  T'3r  1 1  is  Be  New  York .  53  969 

Broad  Brook  Farm  New  York .  52  *44 

Ttnm  11.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  50  045 

Mrs.  Rolliu  S.  WoodrutT.  Connecticut....  46  977 

Whtdaweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  55  1,038 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connwticut .  55  1.157 

P.  G.  Platt.  lVnnRVtVMlhi .  60  958 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York .  50  844 

V  M.  T’easley.  Ootmectieut .  51  i.rifi7 

C.has.  TIeigJ,  Ohio .  45  735 

Tom  Barron,  Knghllld . 49  1,186 

Will  Bar  rot).  England .  44  1.239 

J  Collinson.  Kurland .  33  90S 

Majsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  48'  1,056 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania . . . .  40  95R 

A,  P.  Robinson.  New  Y'ork .  45  1,070 

River  Ledge  Farm.  Connoctleut .  35  ’94S 

Frank  R.  Rmiencfc,  Vermont .  54  1.110 

Margarets  P.  Farm.  Ohio .  47  829 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  49  909 

BrjJifoNl  Farm.  Connecticut .  41  841 

W.  E.  Atkin  aon.  Cmmccl  Icul . 54  1.028 

Ellis  W.  Bent  lev.  New  Y'ork .  49  1.079 

N.  W.  Hendry*.  Connecticut .  49  *59 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  New  Y'ork..  45  1,030 

Genre  e  T’hiilipx.  Connecticut .  47  982 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  49  995 

Toth  Bros  ,  Cooneeticni .  29  704 

YVlilre  tagliorn  Club.  Illinois .  47  1. 015 

Harrv  Williams  ( Vrtinwt  leut .  57  987 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  Y’ork .  51  1,01!) 

Jas  F  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  48  1.025 

Bummer  Grove  Ftmil.  Olito .  51  X70 

Buff  Leghorns. 

It.  E.  Hcasley,  Michigan .  36  740 


The  first  problem— 

“Keep  the  chicks  alive” 

You  can  do  It  with  the  feed  that  is  different 


in  1914 

World’s  Greatest  Layers 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


I  lifive  Hie  Most  Profitable.  Flock  of  Poul¬ 
try  in  America.*  hud  you  enunot  afford  to 
be  without  my  blood. 

Remember,  you  take  my  word  for  noth¬ 
in?:  1  state  only  official  records  made  at 

.National  Laying  Contents. 

In  Wyandottes — 

$8.69  worth  of  Eggs  by  BARONESS 
V,  the  282-egg  lien,  at  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest,  1018-14.  Fonr  others  laid 
274,  271.  268  and  262  eggs.  The  five 
laid  1337  eggs,  an  average  of  267,  or 
$8.21  per  hen. 

1  have  a  flock  of  27  Kens  iliat  gave 
net  profit  per  hen  of  $4,67,  These 
arc  tlic  throe  Contest  l'rns  1  bought 
of  Barron,  and  which  lie  had  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Missouri. 
All  ray  Wyandottes  are  bred  from 
lliese. 

In  Leghorns 

1  am  breeding  the  Highest  Pedigree 
Cockerels  in  Hie  Wor'd,  cut  of  the 
288-Hen,  winner  at  Newport,  Eng. 
'This  affords  now  Winning  blood  for 
the  Hamm  breeder.  Others,  2S4.  2.56, 
255,  etc. 

In  Buff  Rocks — 

280.  205,  203,  240,  etc.  I.  guarantee 
all  mutest  birds. 

Very  Handsome  High  Laying  Reds. 

All  Breeders  tested  by  Store's  College. 
Free  of  white  diarrhoea. 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pectteree  Leghorn  Breeders  1  and  2  year 
old  and  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  1 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dams  laying  200  to  284 
eggs*  carrying  the  blood  of  my  Barron  Contest  Pen. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE 


Chicks  Picking  One  Another 

What  is  tlio  trouble  with  my  little 
rhukensY  They  are  about  three  weeks 
olrl,  and  they  pick  each  other  a  round  the 
vent  so  that  they  cause  serious  injury. 
I  have  about  ITS  in  all,  and  have  2S 
shut  up.  because  they  have  been  picked 
so,  and  I  have  had  to  kill  four. 

Connecticut.  P.  B.  o. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  chicks  with 
mother  hens  to  acquire  the  vice  of  picking 
at  and  killing  each  other,  though  a  very 
common  trouble  in  artificial  brooders. 
The  manner  of  feeding  has  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  this  trouble,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  cannibalistic  t  rail  which  chicks,  and 
even  old  liens,  are  apt  to  display  under 
certain  rjj-cuinstanee.s.  About  till  that  I 
can  suggest  iu  the  way  of  remedy  is  to 
keep  tin*  chicks  in  small  lots,  separated 
from  each  other  and  with  ample  runs  on 
which  to  busy  themselves.  By  watching 
them,  you  may  he  able  hi  detect  and  re¬ 
move  the  worst  offenders  and  you  should 
promptly  remove  any  chicks  tlmt  are  in¬ 
jured.  _  M.  B.  D. 


We  put  cut  oatmeal  and  other  selected 
grains  into  this  feed  and  steam-cook  them 
under  pressure.  Result — the  chicks  can 
digest  it  and  the  loss  is  small  from  each 
brood — less  than  on  ordinary  feeds  that 
have  not  been  steamed-cooked. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  your  brood,  feed 
H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

Write  for  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills :  General  Sales  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD,  COHN. 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Better  and  cheaper  l ha n  yon  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  30  different  cut*-  ol 
large  portable  bouses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  si  and  uj.. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass 


Leg  Weakness 

Chicks  fwe  weeks  old  have  been  kept 
in  a  dry,  well- vontiln ted,  clean  building, 
and  their  run  is  on  nesv  ground.  About 
two  weeks  ago  some  got  weak  in  the  legs. 
Their  feet  would  be  limp  and  useless  so 
I  separated  them  and  reduced  the  feed, 
and  they  are  getting  along  fine.  I  feed 
scratch  feed  and  a  dry  mash  is  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  at  nil  times-  Wbat  is  the 
trouble?  n.  G.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  cause,  or  causes,  of  leg  weakness 
in  chicks  are  not  well  understood.  Close 
confinement  on  board  floors  is  apparently 
a  frequent  cause  and  those  chicks  that  are 
given  an  outdoor  run  are  comparatively 
seldom  troubled  iu  this  way.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  your  chicks  are  eating  ton  heavily 
of  the  rich  mash  and  getting  too  little  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  fact  that  reducing  the  feed 
overcame  the  trouble  would  indicate  this. 
I  would  reduce  the  amount  of  salt  in  the 
mash,  nr  cut  it  out  altogether,  and,  if 
necessary,  restrict  the  amount  of  mash 
eaten  by  keeping  it  covered  for  part,  of 
the  day.  m.  b.  d. 


Single  Comb 

fhite  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
C  ir- Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog;  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamsun  Street,  New  Yoik 


partridges  i,  pheasants 

Capercailzie*.  BI.M-k  Game.  Wild  Turkeys,  Qiuilis, 
Rabbits.  Deer.  ete..  for  stocking  pro  poses.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl.  <  'runes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  OrtuunantaJ  <4oes»  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  IV  ML  ,1.  171  YCHENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  llrpurirueul  lo,  Y ,i ril ll-y *  Fa. 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,1)00  breeders  on  free  farm  ranee  Special  lived  for 
Winter  eggs.  Milk  fed,  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Ergs  hatching  fine.  Egg  oulers  filied  on  a 
day's  notice  '0>  $5  tier  UlO.  90*9  fertility  guaranteed. 
Aui  hatching  the  BtixuigeHt,  most  vigorous  chirks  I 
ever  hatched,  the  kind  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  iti  June  oijBK 
per  100,  safe  arrival  guaranteed  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  16.000  A  week  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
and  save  time.  My  Book,  “  Pint  its  in  Poultry  Keepino 
Salved."  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleusant  Valley,  N.Y, 


rTtn-  Suninun*  Price-list  of  Tin- 
Fatuous  Meriting  Silver  Campmcs  con- 
t  rm--  the  But  Oiler  of  tlir  season. 

A  Buir»iee  llutt  is  worth  while, 
g-nr-  wir.ii  it.  Rend  What  other  seoplt 
say  about  kyat  we  ''make  good''  om 

guarantee. 

The  MARTLING  Hennery 

P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield.  New  Jersey 


\J/  ‘  ‘With  The  Lny  Bred  In  Them" 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS - CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  it! 

\Ve  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  FMJE  CAT  A  LOG  will  «-t  you  right  J 

Y  oo  Leghorn.  Write  iur  It  twlayl  - — N, 


IlMrClK  t  fcJJ  last  year,  direct  from 
Tom  Barron’s  place  in  England,  a 
pen  of  his  best  single  comb  White 
Leghorns.  I  have  about  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  cockerels,  hatched  in  March, 
from  this  pen  for  sale.  They  are 
particularly  fine  young  birds  and 
1  will  sell  them  for  $3.00  each  as 
long  as  they  last. 

=  FRANK  PRESBREY,  Norwalk.  Conn.  = 


Huy -old  chicks  815  pot  humlr.-rl  Hatciiliar  cgFs  S1.25  pi  r 
Ki'tt.iug  of  13.  $7.im  per  hundred,  all  fnmi  H*-hvv'v.-ii-M. 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  riiinoil  on 
Clover  ItMtuie,  cnrefully  selected  for  color,  ruirt  kepi  in 
Open  Front  IToupet;  nnder  iuo»t  Sanitary  Coadit  ,,m-.  Sole 
arrival  of  Cllielts.  Fertility  of  eggs  3I)'5  anil  ■* A  h-oliite 
NUkructlon  Cu»r ante isl"  No  more  blvtedjnMTsUiM-k  tor 
sale  until  further  notir,.,  0AKLAN0  FARMS.  Oakland  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 


Bskik-aitts  iff  yonrliug  liens,  used  in  breeding  pens 
this  season.  A  iso  cockerels  and  rook  birds,  proven 
sires,  suns  of  pedigreed  lions.  Pnoes  reasoualdi . 
Eggs  for  hatching  sUH  t'oixale;  half  prices  now.  No 
more  chicks  to  eel  1  l")ni«r  now  and  -ave  money. 
Honorable  treatiueut  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FA  KYI, Temple. New  Hiuitpshire 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special — All  my  pens  are  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Us  trull,  :«IK  I-KUS  Fuilet  yettr,  iW  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  Lrupniested lt«U&.  Ebbs  SI. OB  per  15.  55X0  per  100 

SatibtBction  uunruntceil 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  ....  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


Barron  Stock  for  Sale 


\Ve  have  for  iminertiatc  sale,  an  ex<i*ptlon- 
ii  Iv  tine  lot  o;  S.  ('.White  Leghorns — 
Yearling  Hens— oT  q.  IYarr on  fttrain. 
TheM!  aiv  tra pttestiHl,  heavy  layers  and  as 
good  us  the  very  best,  Selling  to  make  room 
for  young  stock,  We  will  have  in  August 
about  Ami  four-tuuutha-oM  pulicts.  Aerll  kuli-h, 
-1.,  Barron  St  rn  in  and  5011  Tour  mo  lit  It  a- ok!  eoeker- 
t*Ls,  Apr  il  hatch,  k  Hamm  Strait).  Irom  truje 
Ilesled  MtoeU 

Our  flock  ot  15,000  birds  is  in  perfect  health 
VmilnrK  wr.lisrinr  at  any  l  »nr.  P.ttiitinir  nrdrr-  new 
lor  pullct-a  anil  ,-uckcrets.  Write  tor  prices 
T1IK  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FA  KYI 
H.  L.  &  W-  L.  Grier.  Fnipnrtttrt  -  Milford,  Delaware 


Standard  Brad,  hi.h  record  .stock  red  to  the  skin. 
Oil  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet, 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bui  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  K. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March  hatch,-  range  grown:  sturdy  stock.  Every 
bird  on  approval:  affidavit  I'nruisbod.  Jiiiiepi  ioes: 
single  cockerel.  75'-. ;  five  lor  $3;  in  lots  of  111  or 
more,  50c,  each.  Kn.itr.om  Kurin,  JCIianrm  Falls.  Ohio 


chlviivus.duottb.grCiie, turkeys, gioiteua. dust  suit  hairs.  Stock  arnl 
to.  Stew  111.  CMulus  Ftee.  EAWIM  a.  SOliUER.  «.  Teltarct,  F». 


SUMMER  SALK  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

I  'irect  imported  raeonl  heu»  and  daughters. 

THE  BAUKON  FARM  -  Cunnellsvillu,  Pa. 


TK  O  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
Lfk  D  R- 1  RE0S  PAHTRIOGE  COCHINS  WHITE 
ORPINGTONS  Ca'Jtloeue  tier. 
HJLLPOT,  Box  1,  Freachtown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS ZSkuZ i 

Kooks.  $12.  K  i'  Red.  513.  Not  lintelinry  stock. 

Bren  by  us.  E  R-  HUMMER  t  Ctl  .  M.tt.  A,  Ereiichtowu.  N.  J. 


••As  Good  As  TJut  Best.”  June  delivery.  Only  !i-yoar-o)d 
liens  used ;  these  are  tested  free  from  White  i  darrhett  hy 
tile  Storrs  Station,  and  a rt*  milled  with  corkerr-is  Yvitli 
records  of  243 1UUI.  Leaders  in  Laying  Oontes L.  3,tKu 
Chicks  r*r  week.  -Illustrated  Cittitlar. 

A.  8.  MALL  -  -  Wallinctord,  Conn. 


rut  jua  emcay  every  wees  in  July  aT 

570.00  pet  l.OOO.  S7.SO  par  1O0,  S4.DO  per  50 

Yl'lt.I.  make  (K-iWlnber  iayei -.  guniity  leil  •  .veeliee 
"  ia  a  ny  price,  we  are  bfeedviM.  you  getn  meUiiop 
ililVerertt  t  r  nn  tltc  ordmnrj  buruyard  liati-hei  > 
sleek.  Order  f  ri ,ru  this  Ad  »  Uh  easli  or  Boj,  deposit 
satfedactiou,  square  deiilioR.  and  safe  dclivei? 
guarani i  eil.  Booklet 

A.  1C.  IIA  HTwrON  Box  Y  IMltwIowu.  X.  ,1. 


-7  anil  8c  Ijetrliwms.  Money  ie- 
ftind'al  for  dead  eltioks.  Circular 

free  W  A  1A1HER.  McAiislervilte,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Chicks  that  Live-*i£  i-ii  iud 

$55  p«r  500.  Tiffany's  Superior  .Silver  h  ired  and 
Snow  Will  lot  Wyandottes.  I*f*khi,  Houen  and  Run- 
upr  hoeks.  $2  and  $3  each. 

Aldbam  Vtmllrj'  Karm.R  34,  Fhoenixville.Pa. 


7C  Fekin  l>nek lings,  wuekss  old,  35c,  caeh.  Also 
13  Airmlaie  pups.  REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flanders,  N.  J 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Th,Yz,,¥t 

L  0.  QUIGLEY,  R.  0  Box  87.  Geskeu.  Orange  Co.,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes  "Regals”  ■  ebrVeding 

u  tm.  YvniTnifcp  hr*4«,  $1.50  and  $2;  Mules,  S2  atuifU. 

UouiilMriu  Vi«Mf  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet  . N.Y. 


lb.  htrns.  7  amf  S  lb.  cwkn.  b*rtilr 
|  KUJUA»|»U;0(i  *Ai*«l  Pfti- 

itcroLMi  Stock . 

WILLIAM  B.  WHITNEY 

Importer  and  Breeder  Marlborgunh,  N.  Y. 

ALL  EGGS  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  of  SEASON 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  4l1 

KmI.  I'amidiiBs,  Minovcan.  f«*gliiirns.  Wvan.iotM-¥ 
Maple  Cove  l’oaltry  Y arils.  li.  2.  At  hens,  l’a 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs  -  B  reeders  wHy  3  r; 

Rrrts.  Burred  Roek*.  Lmtit  *ndUark  Brahinas.  S  C  W.  and  B 
leghorns  Utility  mid  *hnw  quality.  Catalogue  freo 
RIVElCDALilC  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverd.tie,  N .  .1 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


e»  tigs  ¥2  7,* 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


250  gees  strain .  i.ung  Weep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
lmnks  and  large  red  rombs  that  lop  to  one  vide. 
Ilateliing  I'.ggs.  Day-old chiefis  ami  pullets  nil  ugev. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2.  Rexviiie,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 


Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 


2.5  eta,  each.  Vigorous  .stork. 

C.  L  WILSIM.  «.  53,  till  Hamilton.  Cl  nil 


Imported  direct  CWkcrels  from  hens  with  235-egg 
rwronl  and  Getter.  ICejf*  and  chicks  .A  few  year- 
line  heus.  K.  If.  I.EYV  ts,  Apulachin,  New  York 


«  <sr.ll  s'  °  "  •  LKGtlORN 
.S  lO  Oeil  WYCOKF  HTitAIV 

Will  uialce  earli1  laverv  75r  each. 

t  -  li  ridge  water,  Va. 


LIGHT  mi  VMYt  V-S  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  year. Hardy  thoroughbred  slock.tku-Uer 
elv.  $2.7)11  each  Seloctad  OgeX  I3-$l 5IU$3  5ll,  lllU-$li 

Haystack  Mountain  Eanu,  Norfolk,  Conn 


390  Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes -50 yearlings— 
250  H.'itehftd  Mareii  April,  May.  $i .(H)  to  *5.00  each. 
Special  price  on  lot.  Now  or  used  incubators  $5.90 
up.  Cypuers.  Buckeyes.  (Reason,  sickness). 

J.  r.  lSYltON,  76  Quarry  St.,  H  lUImu  •tic,  Conn. 


PI  TI  I  FTQ  WH|T£  leghorns,  barred  hdcks, 

*  I  <1  «I  <  4  XJ  'or  delivery  during  the  coming 
mouths  at  Four  and  Five  Mouths  of  age.  Booklet. 

TI1E  MACKEY  1  Aims  -  Gllbou,  N.Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Settings.  $1.59  and  $2.50  per  15.  M aline  list  free. 

THEO.  L.  IfFOLE,  Dept.  K,  DeWitt,  N.Y. 
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June  24,  101 *5. 


The  first  report  by  the  receivers  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Co.  is  published 
under  date  of  June  1st,  1916.  It  shows 
the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  company  in  reference  to  the 
7-  al  estate  properties  held  by  the  com¬ 
pany  : 

Cost  . $17,788,209*9 

Book  value  .  24,845,700.12 

Assessed  value  .  18.488,580.00 

First  mortgages  .  0.509,205,00 

Second  mortgages  .  711.410.01 

Total  mortgages  .  10.250.051.01 

It  is  evident  that  the  $7,000,000  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  “cost’'  and  the  '‘book 
value”  was  due  to  an  op;;  i  m  by  some¬ 
one  that  the  property  v,;1s  worth  $7,000.- 
000  more  than  it  erst.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  value  and  the  assessed 
value  is  normal.  New  Yor,r  "on  -tv  is 
supposed  to  h“  assessed  up  to  its  full 
value,  but  practically  the  assessment  is 
a  little  less  than  the  selling  value, 
though  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  real  estate,  there  is 
a  large  part  of  the  property  in  the  city 
that  would  not  sell  at  the  assessed  value. 
For  the  last  two  years  city  property  sold 
at  foreclosure  invariably  goes  for  the 
mortgage  or  for  less.  Of  course,  proper¬ 
ties  in  different  sections  are  increasing 
or  depreciating  in  value,  according  to  lo¬ 
cation.  It  is  said  that  the  book  value  of 
these  properties  is  the  result  of  appraisal 
by  a  number  of  well-known  real  estate 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  if  is  asserted 
that  other  appraisers  have  estimated  the 
value  at  a  substantially  lower  figure  than 
the  estimate  given  here. 

According  to  this  appraisal,  the  equity 
in  the  properties  above  the  mortgage  is 
$14,595,145.11.  Against  this  there  are 
coupon  bonds  of  $7,484,198.91*.  accumu¬ 
lated  bonds  for  $5,609,885.74.  Roth 
classes  of  bonds  carry  interest  at  6%. 
The  interest  accrued  on  them  is  $247,- 
493.18.  These,  together  with  some  other 
fixed  items  amount  to  a  total  of  $1 4.006.- 
624.82.  so  that  if  the  real  estate  could 
be  Sold  promptly  at  its  book  value,  the 
equity  in  the  property  above  the  mort¬ 
gages  would  just  about  equal  the  obli¬ 
gations  in  bonds.  If  sold  at  what  it  cost, 
it  would  bring  $7,000,000  less.  The  cost 
of  selling,  however,  would  be  an  addition¬ 
al  l< iss  to  the  bondholders  in  either  case. 

The  books  show  mortgages,  securities, 
cash  on  hand,  accounts,  etc.,  in  personal 
property,  aggregating  a  trifle  over  $2.- 
000.000.  which  of  course  will  help  cover 
the  bondholders  in  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  book  value.  The  receiver, 
ho  tv  ever,  estimates  that  $600,000  of  this 
personal  item  should  be  set  aside  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reserve  for  possible  shrinkages.  He 
nl-o  estimates  an  annual  deficit  of  $100.- 
00'*  in  the  operation  of  the  company.  His 
estimate  is  that  the  earnings  will  be  that 
much  less  than  the  fixed  expenses  and 
this  would  he  in  excess  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expense  of  the  receivership. 

A  list  of  the  properties  with  their  lo¬ 
cation  is  given  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
tabulated  statement  is  furnished,  show¬ 
ing  the  salaries  paid  executive  officers  for 
a  series  of  eight  years,  president  draw¬ 
ing  a  salary  from  $18,000  to  $25,000  an¬ 
nually,  and  a  total  running  from  $03,- 
000  in  1915  to  $127,000  for  1913. 

The  failure  was  inevitable  from  the 
first.  It  was  only  a  question  of  how 
long  the  officers  would  hold  out  on  a 
proposition  of  this  kind.  Tin-  company 
would  have  shown  a  deficit  and  been 
bankrupt  long  ago.  if  it  were  uot  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  properties  on  the  books  of  the 
company  value  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  properties.  The  properties  were 
bought  for  the  most  part  subject  to  a 
mortgage  and  in  some  cases,  subject  to  a 
second  mortgage.  There  was  less  than 
$1,000,000  of  property  all  told  not  mort¬ 
gaged.  On  the  assumption  that  these 
properties  increased  in  value  after  be¬ 
ing  purchas'd,  the  company  appraised 
them  at  a  higher  value  on  their  books 
and  in  their  literature,  and  sold  bonds 
against  this  estimated  value  to  small  in¬ 
vestors  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  maintained  agencies  in  different  cities 
outside  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
.selling  bonds.  These  agencies  were  sup¬ 
ported  at  considerable  expense,  and  other 
expense  in  the  sale  of  these  bonds  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  the  use  of  the  money 
come  high.  Whatever  it  was.  and  more 


too.  wall  now  come  out  of  the  bond¬ 
holders. 

The  company  carried  advertisements 
in  many  of  the  better  class  publications 
of  the  country.  The  advertisements 
were  carried  by  some  really  high-class 
publications.  It  was  offered  to  TriK 
Rural  New-Yorker  years  ago  and  re¬ 
fused.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  any  in¬ 
telligent  publisher,  familiar  with  the  oj>- 
e rations  of  the  company,  and  with  real 
estate  business  in  and  around  New  York, 
could  have  any  illusions  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  nor  any  misconcep¬ 
tion  as  to  the  final  loss  to  investors. 
Many  of  our  subscribers  were  can¬ 
vassed  by  the  agents  of  the  company  and 
solicited  to  buy  the  bonds,  the  allega¬ 
tion  being  that  they  wore  based  on  real 
estate.  We  tried  repeatedly  to  protect 
our  people  from  the  allurements,  and  we 
believe  that  for  the  most  part  we  suc¬ 
ceeded.  We  made  it  very  plain  from  the 
start  that  these  bonds  were  not  mort¬ 
gages  or  liens  on  real  estate,  but  simp’y 
notes  or  personal  obligations  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  to  remind 
anybody  boastfully  of  our  record  in  re¬ 
gal'd  to  it.  The  facts  are  g:verv.  first, 
for  the  information  of  the  cred’tcrs,  and 
second,  in  the  hope  that  the  record  of 
their  experience  will  be  a  warning  to 
others  when  promoters  of  similar  schemes 
are  in  the  country  looking  fnr  invest¬ 
ment  victims. 

When  a  bunch  of  promoters  can  buy 
real  estate  and  borrow  $7,000,000  more 
than  it  cost,  some  one  must,  be  caught 
napping.  Of  course,  the  mortgage  money 
is  practically  safe :  but  the  $14,000,000 
borrowed  from  small  savers  on  a  mere 
promise  to  pay  it  back  will  necessarily 
show  a  heavy  loss  if  it  is  not  wiped 
out  entirely. 

In  the  meantime,  people  who  bought 
stock,  relying  on  the  representations  of 
publishers  that  guarantee  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  would  do  well  to  put  in  an  early 
claim. 

I  enclose  au  advertisement  of  the  South 
American  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
1328  Broadway.  Now  York  City,  that 
appeared  in  our  local  paper,  and  would 
like  to  get  some  information  in  regard 
to  it.  They  are  asking  people  to  write 
for  prospectus,  etc.,  but  I  have  been  too 
busy  to  look  into  the  matter.  It  all  looks 
big  on  paper,  and  may  be  the  veal  thing 
to  get  rtch  on  for  somebody.  I  believe 
This  “Tex”  Rickard  is,  or  lias  been,  a 
promoter  of  prize  fights  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  G.  0.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  advertisement  states  that  the 
South  American  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 
own  325.000  acres  of  land,  presumably 
in  South  America.  The  company  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $2,000,000,  par  value  of  $100 
per  share.  A  limited  amount  of  the  stock 
is  offered  at  75  cents  per  share.  And  Tex 
Rickard  personally  guarantees  it  a 
sound  investment.  Ilie  fails  to  show 
whether  his  “guarantee”  is  good  for  any¬ 
thing  or  not.  We  suspect  not.  Broad¬ 
way  is  a  fine  location  for  cattb-  ranch¬ 
ers — some  of  the  hog  rancho  schemes 
were  promoted  from  that  locality  a  year 
or  more  ago.  This  proposition  has  all 
the  get-rich-quick  earmarks  of  the  hog 
scheme.  Leave  it  alone  and  refuse  to 
read  papers  carrying  advertising  de¬ 
signed  to  separate  inexperienced  people 
from  their  savings  on  schemes  of  this 
kind. 

Enclosed  find  a  catalogue  from  the 
35%  Auto  Supply  Co.  of  86  Chambers 
Street.  New  York.  Is  this  the  same  com¬ 
pany  that  did  business  at.  I  think.  4> 
Dunne  Street,  last  year?  I  had  unsat¬ 
isfactory  dealings  with  that  company.  I 
bought  au  inner  tube  from  them  that 
was  so  rotten  you  could  tear  it.  but  they 
claimed  it  was  a  perfect  tube  and  would 
make  no  adjustment.  Please  note  care¬ 
fully  the  reading  blotted  out  on  the  front 
cover,  w.  j.  g.  • 

Now  York. 

We  understand  this  concern  is  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  original  35 %  Auto 
Supply  Co.  which  failed.  The  very  name 
of  the  concern  is  deceptive — the  infer¬ 
ence  the  name  is  intended  to  give  the 
public  is  that  automobile  accessories  can 
be  purchased  at  this  house  at  35%  of 
the  regular  prices.  This  of  course  is  riot 
true.  Tn  the  matter  of  tires  and  tubes 
the  experience  of  most  people,  patroniz¬ 
ing  these  cut  price  houses,  is  similar  t<> 
that  of  W.  ,T.  G,  The  quality  can  only 
be  determined  by  use.  and  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  purchase  standard  makes  of 
tubes  aud  tires.  Then  the  purchaser  has 
the  assurance  of  service  in  the  guarantee 
of  a  reliable  house. 


r< 


A  WET  HARVEST— 

Or  hot  and  dry  weathe  need  cause  you 
no  worry  if  your  grain  and  corn  binders 
are  equipped  with  the  one  reliable  All 
Purpose  and  Binder  Engine  which  will 
save  its  cost  in  one  season. 

uGoz&A*»GoEr$  Rtetr rw 

It  has  advantages  not  offered  by  any 
other  such  aa  light  weight,  compactness 
of  design,  and  high  grade  construction. 
We  can  furnish  attachments  for  mount¬ 
ing  engine  on  any  make  of  corn  or  grain 
binders.  Thia engine  has  proved  its  merit 
under  actual  teat  in  all  conditions  and  is 
an  acknowledged  saver  of  horse  flesh. 

Write  for  This 

Big  Free  Golden  Harvest  folder  giving 
val uable  information  to  every  f arm er  who 
has  use  for  farm  power.  You  can't  afford 
to  min  ill  Write  for  it  today. 

WrnfM 

Motor  Company 

Lansing 
Michigan 

10  Hale  Street 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 


On  the  job  is  surecelief  in  dry  weather, 

Preventsloss  to  your  stock  caused  by  I 
lack  of  sufficient  water. 

The  original  Farm  Pump  Engine  | 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  users 
over  the  world. 

This  is  the  Engine  con¬ 
ceded  by  everyone  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  pumping  engine 
made. 

Our  illustrated  booklet 
•8  valuable  to  every 
farmer.  It  tells  how  to 
supply  your  farm  with 
plenty  of  water  and  con¬ 
tains  many  other  things 
you  will  be  glad  to  know 
about. 

Send  for  it — it’s  free. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Cci? 

Eat.  ISM. 

60  Rowe  51.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Fleece  Wools 

Gel  our  prices  before  selling-  Wrile  us.  slating  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  caisyour  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


THE  FRONT  t hat  gave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Conti  minus  Open  burn  front.  Per- 
iniiiH’iit  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

Size  8.VJI)  .  .  .  .  S  80.00 

••10x34  .  .  .  .  116.W 

"  12  x  .  .  .  .  ltti.UO 

Other  Sizes  in  proportion  bis- 

count*  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO¬ 


BOX  1  1  -  -  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BARNS  and  SILOS 


Our  Specialties 

Wn  ran  parts  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  nitty  require.  We  can  ship 
direct  from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


TRIPL^WALLCH  fl 

FROST-PROOF  ylLU 


i  lire*  walla,  insivail  of  l lie  usual  one,  make 
this  ?ilo  air  tig-lit,  frost  and  irittci*  proof  , 
Preserves  silage  perfectly.  Require#  no 
hoopf.  Costs  no  mor*»  than  single  watt  silos. 
Most  ciurtxhl**.  Guamutccd.  M«in>  nan  .fled  uwM 
Send  postal  for  c*tulo*:.  Arlitt  Agrutm  Wanted. 

\V .  I..  Scott  l.muber  t’o.. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  V. 


Attests  Unadilla  Superiority 

,  -  —  .  •• rw  %■ 


The  practical  construction  of  Unadilla  Silos  from 
best  materials  met  the  approval  of  H.  V.  Hood  Jb 
Sona  and  lwi>  wen;  installed  on  their  famous  Cherry 
Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Mass.  Sixteen  Uuadilias  erected 
on  N.  V.  State  Agr.  Farm  within  five  years.  Every 
Borden  Experiment  Farm  has  Its  Unadilla.  IT.  S. 
Govt,  uaea  several  and  scores  of  county  farms  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  The  Unadilla  works  wonders  with 
cornstalks.  Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  B0XC,  UNADILLA.  N.  Y. 


Give  It  a  Mold-Proof  Cut 

If  yon  are  feeding  dairy  cows  or  fat  stock,  by 
all  means  get  our  booklet  on  Si  I  vwrized  Silage 
Know  the  money-making  mason*  why  coni  cut 
in  Silver’s  “Ohm”  mokes  better  silage— packs 
air-tight  in  the  silo—  properly  ferments- con¬ 
tains  greater  food  value  for  stock  Write  us 
—today- for  honk  telling  all  about  it  and  the 
unbeatable  construction  of 

Silver's  “Ohio” 

The  Lexical  Silo  Filler 

Backed  by  *12  years’ manufacturing  experience. 
The  big  leader — uacd  by  most  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment.  StaMnua  and  Colleges.  Famous  features. 
Automatic  beater  feed— spring-proof  knives, 
direct  drive— friction  reverse,  single  lever  con¬ 
trol  low  speed  cxplosion-prOof  blower  far. 
enormous  capacity  on  fine  cut.  7  sizes— 40  to 
300  tons  a  day.  4  b.  p.  gas  to  b-.g  tractor 
power.  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 

Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least 

per  ton  of  silage  put  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous¬ 
ly  strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  against,  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  steel  frame, 
mortised, braced  and  bolted;  jmpo6slbleto  pull  outol  line. 

Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  (or  minimum  use  of  power  for  uny  height  silo; 
frictionlee8  feed  table  running  on  chilled  Iron  rollers; 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut,  requiring 
least  use  of  power.  tlOlengtbs  of  cut,  b-ll»  to  inches  ) 

Lowdowu  cut-under  frame,  easy  to  handle.  Both  feed 
rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Positive 
self-working  safely  device. 

Two  Book*  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops; 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers 
in  four  sizes  for  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engines  aud  up.  Write 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  UL 


Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work 
wjith  less  power  than 
any  other  silo  filler. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

’6  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


WANTED — I'oaititm  as  working  foreman  on 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  host  references;  married,  one  child. 
BOX  13(12,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALK— 100  acres.  0-room  lu>u<. 

plenty  outbuildings,  good  land,  well  watered, 
fruit  all  kinds.  %  mile  from  village  ami'  school. 
Cheap  to  qttiek  buyer.  Immediate  possession. 
It.  G.  HUNT,  Pennington,  N.  .7.,  It.  D.  No.  1. 

$8,000  WILL  PURCHASE  (OK)  acre  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  (35)  miles  from  N.  Y.  City,  out¬ 
let  for  (20(1)  or  more  quart*  milk,  retail  price, 
Oe.  qt.,  year  round;  beautiful  location,  good 
water,  good  roads,  part  cash.  K.  D.  HEMIN- 
OVEIt,  Gnmervllle,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS 


Retailers’ 
30c  Quality 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Whole  taler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  LBS.  FOR  $1 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs,  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  7fi  YEARS 


WANTED — General  all-round  farmer,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  Full  knowledge  of  cows 
and  care  of  milk  roust  lie  married;  good  house 
and  wages;  strictly  temperate  and  industrious. 
Reference  required.  BOX  50,  Milford,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  dairy  farm,  36  head  stock. 
3  horses,  farm  tools,  crops;  excellent  buildings. 

THKO.  l-’UI.LKR,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

20  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  Springs,  Conti. 

FOR  HALF} — Equipped  poultry  farm,  l(Ml  acres, 
fine  buildings,  in  beautiful  village,  near  depot. 

JOHN  SHOWERS,  WiUinmstown,  N.  Y. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sslc.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 

F.  H.  UIVENBURGH,  Stockhridge,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  SALE — 1-10  acre  dairy  farm,  one  mile  from 
station,  2  good  houses  and  barus;  farm  well 

watered.  For  particulars  BOX  134,  Kd'meston, 

N.  t. 

FOR  SALE— Valuable  dairy  farm  at  Fa  bins, 
N.  Y.,  315  acres,  with  or  without,  stock. 

Ample  buildings  in  good  condition.  JOHN 

BODFISH,  Ilyannis.  Mass. 


PAYING  Poultry  Farm,  33  acres;  lien  houses, 

I  concrete  doors,  Cornell  brooder  houses,  private 
•  trade  for  all  eggs;  dressed  poultry,  laying  hens, 
chicks,  cow,  horse,  farming  tools,  wagon  in¬ 
cluded  in  sale.  Write  for  particulars.  GRAND 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — !>7  acre  farm  in  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit.  Section,  Two  miles  from  county 
seat,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  trolley:  has 
two  houses,  line  barn  and  3.500  apple,  pear  and 
quince  trees.  Reasonable  terms  to  purchaser. 
Address  411,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SCOTLAND  FARM — 108  acres,  adjoining  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  Md.,  County  seat  of  Somerset 
County,  a  tine  old  home,  level  land,  no  stone, 
good  buildings,  fine  water  ahude;  30  acres 
under  high  cultivation;  balance  valuable  timber, 
good  strawberry  laud,  dairy  and  poultry;  a  real 
home;  $12,500:  $3,500  down,  balance  time. 
BALDWIN  DAIRY,  Kingston,  Ta. 


AAAn  rilDUC  IN  "EARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 

uUUU  rAHlYlO  section  of  new  york  state 

Toll  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  and  wo  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE; 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .  Oneida.  New  York 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


“  Acres  of  Opportunities  ” 

An  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  $5  au  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  all  crops. 
Ample  rainfall.  Write  W.P. HARTMAN.  A. 41.  Agent, Room 
333,  Grand  Rapids  8  Indiana  Railway,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 70  acres:  no  waste  land; 

variety  fruit;  large  12-room  limine;  good  barns; 
1!4  miles  north  of  Walden,  Price  less  than  $90 
acre.  W.  D.  SOARE,  Walden.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM,  12  aeres  of  lancT,  12  large 
buildiugs;  6,000  enpaeity,  7-rooin  bouse,  all 
improvements.  $5,500;  photos  and  particulars. 
EMIL  STEFFENS.  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 50  to  200  acres',  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Jersey  preferred.  Must  lie  bar¬ 
gain.  Without  or  with  buildings.  Some  wood¬ 
land.  Never- failing  stream  or  lake.  Send  price 
and  particulars  quickly.  H.  W.  BERK,  River- 
dale-on-Hudbon,  N.  Y. 


52  FERTILE  ACRES  in  Bucks  County,  Pennu., 
planted  seven  acres  oats,  fifteen  aeres  wheat, 
sixteen  acres  corn,  six  acres  hearing  orchard, 
eight  acres  mature  timber  with  watered  pas¬ 
ture.  1,575  feet  on  main  highway  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Osage  orange  hedge. 
Modern  frame  dwelling,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 
spacious  verandas,  beautiful  shade  trees.  Large 
barn  and  stable,  wagon  houses,  etc.,  in  excellent 
condition.  Ideally  located  for  trucking;  railroad 
and  boat  to  Philadelphia,  nineteen  miles  hy 
road.  Near  Langhorne,  a  prosperous  commun¬ 
ity.  Good  roads,  schools,  churches.  Country 
dub  nearby.  Trice  remarkably  low  to  quick 
buyer.  Suitable  terms.  Address  J.  D.  PAUL, 
owner,  &>nth  Langhorne,  I ’a. 


Apple  Farms  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

We  want  ambitious  young  inon  to  take  up  scientific 
apple  culture]  in  Red  Hook,  the  town  or  beautiful 
apples.  Splendid  natural  advantages  and  nearness 
to  markets.  We  aro  offering  some  exceptional  or¬ 
chard  properties,  opportunities  at  one# for  the  right 
men.  Call  on  US.  jPIatt  Si  Teator,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  and  single  man  to 
work  on  dairy  farm.  SMYRNA  WOOD,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  herdsman. 

good  butter  maker;  temperate  and  steady: 
references.  BOX  No.  77,  Pawling,  New  York. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  dairy  experience 
to  milk  and  cure  for  five  cows  and  assist  on 
small  farm;  year  round  job.  D.  K.  MINARD, 
Booltton,  N.  ,1. 


GOOD  FARMER  wishes  position  taking  charge 
farm  or  estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
lines.  American,  age  3U:  married;  one  child. 
BOX  164,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  milker  and  teamster;  a  good 
all  around'  mau;  must  be  steady  and  sober:  I 
will  pav  good  wages  if  man  is  worthy.  PAUL 
SOU  UMAX.  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  2-year  graduate,  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  up-to-date  commercial  poultry 
plant.  Experienced  with  Leghorns,  ineubating. 
brooding.  BOX  13(54.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  for  up-to- 
date  Columbia  County  dairy  and  grain  farm: 
hours  from  5  a.  m.  to  0  p.  in.;  wages  $35  per 
month  and  board;  references  required. 
WSVLDORF  FARM,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 

NEED 

FARM 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms,  II  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  Isaphllanthrop- 
le.  organixatioti  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  BUggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  oi>en  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Kggs  and  other 
llvo  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week's  Issue. 


WANTED— Woman  or  girl  for  housework.  MRS. 

ORIN  BACON.  JR.,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  R. 
D.  3. 


POULT RYMAN  with  #5  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  single,  29  years  of  age.  wishes  a  po¬ 
sition  on  [private  or  couiincrcial  plant.  Address 
ALBERT  EDWARDS,  857  CottmaU  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I’a.,  Fox  Chase. 

PRACTICAL  Market  Poultrymuu  desires  posi 
tiou  as  manager  of  plant  in  operation  or  build 
and  manage  new  plant  Salary  at  beginning. 
Wife  and  self.  Highest  references.  Address 
BOX  1354.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good'  reliable  experienced  farmer, 
married,  with  small  family  or  single,  to  take 
ehnrge  of  a  small,  well -developed  farm;  good 
home:  good  pay  to  the  right  man:  a  permanent 
position:  reference  required.  JULIUS 

J  A  No  WITZ,  Lake  view  Farm,  Hopewell, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First -class  working  farm  foreman. 

One  who  understands  all  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  horses.  A  hustler  and  a  good  man¬ 
ager  oi  men.  No  drinker.  State  age,  national¬ 
ity,  married  or  single,  experience  and  wages  re¬ 
quired.  Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man. 
BOX  1358.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  A  good  all  around  farmer;  must  un- 
d'e I'staiid  milking  and  teaming,  and  he  willing 
amt  obliging;  wages.  $3tl  per  month  and  Ituard; 
steady  position;  no  booster  or  cigarette  smoker; 
stale  nationality  and  sill  particulars  with  refer¬ 
ences.  Could  use  married  or  single  man;  if  I 
married  state  if  wife  call  work,  A.  A. 

ACKLAXD,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  | 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY,  Id,  strong,  wants  work 
on  farm  July  and  August.  K.  KRSKINE,  38 
Pearsall  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  mau  to  work  on  a  farm: 

temperate,  experienced.  Write  PEN  FI  ELI) 
BIDDINGS,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  farm  manager 
on  an  up-to-date  estate  by  middle  aged  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer;  married,  no  children,  with  natural 
ability  in  dairying,  soiling,  bog  raising,  fruit 
am)  practical  poultry  man.  progressive  ami  with 
wide  experience.  Address  BOX  13b3,  care  | 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Live  Stock  at  tbe  South 

On  <1  ii tic  27t.h  Ikere  will  be  a  live 
stock  eoiifei'euce  at  Moultrie,  Georgia. 
The  object  of  this  coufernee  is  to  discuss 
methods  for  developing  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  South.  Moultrie, 
it  is  said,  offers  u»  illustration  of  til  '  way 
a  ii.cal  inarkel  for  food  animals  can  be 
developed.  That  point  seems  to  he  a  cen¬ 
tre  for  selling  and  packing  live  stock. 
Every  month  the  Southern  people  buy 
from  the  North  millions  of  pounds  of 
meat,  lard  and  butter.  The  Southern 
breeders  also  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  North  for  their  high-class  breeding 
animals.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  live  stock  .and 
meat  products  should  not  be  produced  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  conferences  lik<* 
this  one  at  Moultrie  are  designed  to  help 
the  work  along  by  discussing  it.  With 
its  climate,  cheap  lund,  and  ability  to 
raise  clover  and  other  legumes,  the  South 
ought  to  become  a  great  live  stock  pro¬ 
duce  section.  It  has  often  been  a  wonder 
to  ns  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
Southern  representatives  iu  Congress  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  line  up  on  the  side  of  nleo. 
whenever  that  subject  conies  np  for  na¬ 
tional  legisation.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
great  green  earth  which  needs  the  dairy 
e«  v  so  thoroughly  as  do  the  Gulf  States, 
and  the  people  of  that  section  ought  to  he 
:he  very  first  in  working  for  pure  butter 
.legislation.  If  any  oue  can  ever  explain 
'■by  it  is  that  the  Southern  representa- 
'  ves  always  line  up  in  favor  of  bogus 
'  otter,  we  would  like  very  natch  indeed  to 
have  their  explanation. 
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Ruined  by  Careless  Express  Handling 

Eng-laylng  Contest  . . 
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Rabbits  vs.  New  York  Fruit  Growers . 

Experience  With  Ever- bearing  Strawberries 

Celery  Blight  Starts  In  Seed  Bed  . 

Raising  Cauliflower  Seed  . 

Bush  Fruits  In  Orchard  . 
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( Continued  from  page  028.) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  June  16,  1916. 


Spinach,  bbl  . oh  <»  75 

ROmaine,  bbl . . .  75  @  1  26 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Turnips.  10b  bunches .  1  00  <s>  2  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  3  00  <g>  4  00 

Squash,  new  bu.  .  25  <41  1  00 

Tomatoes,  6-blct.  crate .  1  00  @  2  25 

Rhubarb,  190  bunches  .  50  @  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  .  26  @  50 

Parsley,  bbl . .  1  00  @  4  25 

11  A  V  AN  II  STRAW. 


Receipts  at  New  York  (luring  week  ending  June 
15.  1910: 

Butter,  lbs.  0.188.700 

Eggs,  dozen  . .  3  903. 330 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  . -  10.844 

Lite  Poultry,  crates  . .  .  0.925 

Cotton,  bales  .  20,402 

Apples,  barrels  .  12.844 

Onions.  boxes  .  2,290 

Onions,  sacks  .  16,532 

Oranges,  boxes  . 5B.01H 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  IOC, 70S 

Com,  bushels  . 210.000 

Bay.  tons  . .  _  5.807 

Oats,  bushels  . 1.200.000 

Rye,  bushels  .  12,500 


From  Day  to  Day  . . 

Celebrating  Independence  Day 

The  Rural  Pattern*  . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Spiced  Cherries  . 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops  ... 


. 920 

.920,  921 

. 920 

. 921 


Hay  receipt*  considerably  larger  and  prices 
lower  on  both  high  grade  Timothy  and'  mixed. 
•Straw  in  fair  demand  at  recent  prices. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  60  @30  00 

No.  2 . 25  00  <s>27  50 

No.  3  . 29  00  @23  09 

Clover  mixed  .  .  20  90  @25  00 

Straw,  Rye . 15  00  @10  00 

GRAIN 


Wheat  tending  lower  on  light  export  buying 
and  favorable  crop  news.  Corn  market  gen¬ 
erally  strong,  planting  being  delayed  and  tbe 
plant  having  grown  slowly  where  up,  because 
of  the  cold  and  rains.  Compared  with  the  10- 
year  average  tb^-  Government  outlook  on  Spring 
wheat  is  93.9  per  cent. ;  Winter  wheat  88.8; 


oats  98.1:  rye,  90.3- 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  21  @ 

Coru.  as  to  quality,  bush . - .  85  @  86 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  44  @  46 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  1)5  <S>  1  06 


To  Advertise  Apples 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
proposes  to  issue  a  catalogue  containing  all  the  commercial 
apple  orchards  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  variety  and  finality  of  apples  grown  in  differ¬ 
ent,  sections,  in  order  to  attract  buyers  to  these  sections. 

The  Department  is  able  to  put  this  information  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  buyers  of  apples  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  will  consult  with  growers  as  the  best  means  to  making 
sales.  If  growers  approve  a  number  of  orchard  auctions  sales 
will  be  held  to  standardize  prices.  The  foreign  trade  will 
also  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  growers  who  pack  and 
grade  apples  suited  to  the  foreign  market.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  of  growers  with  central  packing  houses  are  espe¬ 
cially  in  position  to  profit  by  this  trade. 

In  making  report  of  crop,  estimate  as  near  the  actual  yield 
as  possible.  We  must  give  buyers  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able;  and  when  sold  we  must  deliver  the  grade  and  quality 
specified.  As  the  work  develops,  we  want  to  he  able  to  sell 
brands  without  inspection.  The  best  buyers  will  appreciate 
this  service.  When  we  have  standardized  our  pack,  and 
completely  listed  our  offerings,  the  system  will  appeal  to 
buyers,  and  standardization  of  prices  will  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  through  public  sales.  Confidence  of  buyers  is  an 
asset  to  growers;  to  secure  it  we  must  have  careful  grades 
and  standard  pack. 

The  Department  must  have  the  co-operation  of  growers  to 
catalogue  the  fruit.  Every  grower  should  he  included  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  us  this  information  in  regard  to  your 
orchards,  also  see  that  your  neighbor  does  likewise.  The 
more  complete  representation,  the  better  results  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  for  yutir  particular  section  and  the  whole  State. 
Your  orchards  cannot  be  listed  in  this  catalogue  unless  you 
send  us  the  information. 

I  sc  the  following  blank;  _____________ 

Name  . 


Shipping  Station  . 

County  . . 

Baldwins  ,  Estimate . Bbls 

Greenings  '*  Bbls 

Spy  "  Bbls 

McIntosh  “  Bbls 

King  “  Bbls 

Ben  Davis  “  this 

Other  Varieties  “  Bbls 

.  •  ...Bbls 

.  “  Bbls 

Pears  (all  varieties)  “  Bbls 

Fill  in  tbe  above  blanks  and  mail  to  the 


Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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Tires  That  Give  Mileage 
Far  Beyond  the  Ordinary 

What  you  as  a  shrewd  tire  buyer 
want  to  know  is — “What  will  that  tire 
do — how  long  will  it  wear — what  mile¬ 
age  will  it  give  me?” 

4 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  our 
enormous  sales  increases,  that  United 
States  ‘Chain7  Tread  Tires  are  giving 
consistently  better  mileage  than  any 
others  in  their  class. 

If  you  want  tires  that  will  give  you 
anti-skid  protection  and  mileage  far 
beyond  the  ordinary,  buy  United  States 
‘Chain7  Treads, 

The  ‘  Chain 9  Tread  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  ‘  Balanced ?  Tires. 

One  of  the  others  that  you  already  know 
is  the  1 U sco '  Tread— famous  for  its  extra 
mileage  qualities. 

United  StatesTTre  Company 

‘Chain’  ‘Noboy’  ‘Ueco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 

“  INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES  ” 
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A  Plant  of  Siberian  Alfalfa 

A  Possible  Help  For  Pasture 

LAST  year  we  pictured  a  root  of  Semipalatinsk 
Alfalfa,  showing  about  two  mouths’  growth 
from  a  transplanted 
root.  Now,  on  this 
•page,  is  shown  a 
plant  dug  June  13 — 
the  root  having  been 
transplanted  last 
year.  As  this  plant 
has  not  bloomed  yet, 
it  woul  d  probably 
grow  10  inches  or 
more  for  the  first 
growth. 

The  roots  were 
brought  from  South 
1  )akota.  When  put 
into  the  ground  they 
were  about  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil,  and 
perhaps  five  to  six 
inches  long.  T  h  e 
seed  was  originally 
put  in  about  like  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  and  tlie 
plants  grew  in  drills 
until  the  late  Fall 
w  h  e  n  they  w  ere 
plowed  up  a  u  d 
stored  over  Winter 
for  Spring  distribu¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Ilansen 
of  South  Dakota  is 
using  this  method  of 
distributing  roots  in 
order  to  enable  many 
farmers  to  test  the 
newer  varieties  eas¬ 
ily  and  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  When  these 
roots  came  f  r  o  m 
South  Dakota  to 
New  Jersey  we  sim¬ 
ply  heeled  them  in 
for  a  time  and  then 
transplanted  about 
as  we  would  cabbage 
or  strawberry  plants. 

Last  year  these 
transplanted  roots 
m a d  e  a  strong 
growth,  and  could 
he  cut.  three  times, 
though  we  let  part 
'  of  them  make  seed. 

They  lived  through 
the  Winter  and,  as 
we  see  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  plant, 
made  an  early  and 
strong  growth. 

We  call  attention 
first  to  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  Alfalfa. 

We  all  know  that  the 
ordinary  Alfalfa 
makes  a  single  deep 
tap-root  with  few,  if 
any,  side  roots.  With 
us  such  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  on  soils  not 
well  drained  or  pre¬ 


pared,  have  been  pulled  out  by  the  frost  much  as 
Crimson  clover  is  lifted  out  and  killed  on  many 
Western  farms.  This  Semipalatinsk  Alfalfa  has  a 
root  system  like  that  of  a  Northern  Spy  apple  tree, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  pull  such  plants  away  from 


Sample  Plant  of  Semipalatinsk  Alfalfa  Grown  From  Transplanted  Root,  Fig.  358 


the  soil.  The  lower  roots  surely  go  deep  enough, 
but  there  is  a  mass  of  side  roots  in  the  upper  soil 
anchoring  the  plant  and  giving  it  a  better  feeding 
range  and  system.  We  find  that  this  variety  does , 
quite  well  in  a  soil  so  sour  that  Red  clover  does  not 1 

flourish  while,  unless 
lime  is  heavily  used, 
the  ordinary  Alfalfa 
fails.  We  cannot  go 
on  record  yet  as 
claiming  that  this  Al¬ 
falfa  and  the  variety 
known  as  Cossack 
will  do  as  well  as 
A  1  s  i  k  e  clover  on 
slightly  acid  soils, 
yet  this  is  indicated 
in  our  experience. 

There  are  possi¬ 
bilities,  we  think,  in 
this  Alfalfa  as  a  re¬ 
inforcement  for  old 
pastures.  Semipala¬ 
tinsk  is  very  hardy. 
It  comes  from  a  very 
cold  and  bleak  spot 
in  Siberia,  and  we 
think  it  will  prove 
well  suited  to  some 
of  the  hilly  pastures 
in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  does  not 
grow  uprigh  t — at 
least  the  first  sea¬ 
son — but  spreads  or 
sprawls  over  the 
grou  n  d  somewhat 
like  a  vine,  thus 
making  a  growth 
more  suitable  for 
pasturing  than  for 
hay-making.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cal  to  break  these  o-ld 
hill  pastures  up  for 
reseeding,  and  thus 
experiments  in  trans¬ 
planting  the  roots 
are  worth  trying. 
Many  practical  farm¬ 
ers  will  consider  it 
child’s  play  to  at¬ 
tempt  such  trans¬ 
planting.  In  South 
Dakota  machines  are 
used  which  put  the 
roots  into  10  or  more 
acres  a  day,  but  of  . 
course  the  soil  is 
first  properly  fitted. 

Judging  from  the 
growth  this  variety 
has  made  with  us,  it 
would  grow  iu  many 
of  these  old  pastures, 
and  if  the  stock  can 
be  kept  away  until 
the  plant  has  a  fair 
chance  to  establish 
itself  we  believe  it 
will  give  a  sure  and 
large  quantity  of 
good  pasture.  At  any 
rate  the  scheme  will 
not  cost  much,  and 
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is  worth  trying.  We  should  fence  off  a  small  part 
of  the  pasture  and  put  in  the  roots  here  and  there. 
You  can  drive  a  spade  into  the  ground,  put  in  the 
root  so  it  will  be  covered  up  to  the  crown,  stamp  the 
soil  down  hard  and  leave  it.  While  this  variety 
grows  with  us  on  soil  quite  red  with  sorrel,  we 
would  advise  scattering  a  handful  of  lime  or  wood 
ashes  around  the  plant  when  put  in  the  ground. 
While  of  course  such  planting  will  not  be  equal  to 
that  in  soil  thoroughly  fitted,  our  experience  is  that 
the  plants  live  and  make  a  fair  growth  of  good 
fodder. 

This  would  be  good  work  for  a  smart  boy.  He 
could  buy  a  small  quantity  of  seed  and  drill  it  in 
the  garden.  Then  when  the  seedlings  were  large 
enough  he  could  transplant  them  in  the  pasture. 

This  is  only  suggestion  and  not  definite  advice. 
We  do  not  feel  like  advising  busy  farmers  to  use 
the  roots  for  starting  mowing  fields.  There  is  too 
much  hand  work  about  it,  though  on  some  soils  it 
would  be  a  surer  way  of  getting  a  good  start.  In 
many  Alfalfa  fields  there  are  bare  places — some  of 
them  as  large  as  a  house.  These  cannot  well  be 
reseeded  without  plowing  up  the  entire  field.  If 
left  alone  grass  and  weeds  creep  in.  We  think  these 
bare  places  could  be  well  filled  in  by  transplanting 
roots.  Such  plants  would  come  on  and  fill  in  the 
bare  spots.  The  most  important  use  for  this  trans¬ 
planting  will,  we  think,  be  working  this  Semipala- 
tinsk  into  old  pasture  as  we  have  suggested.  As 
stated  it  may  seem  like  small  business  to  most  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  but  we  believe  there  are  boys  on  many 
a  dairy  farm  who  will  yet  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  plan. 


How  Can  We  Increase  Income? 

N  view  of  the  steady  increase  in  cost  of  living, 
one  hears  at  every  turn  of  the  road  the  question 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a 
pertinent  question  to  ask,  but  unfortunately  the  ask- 
er  waits  for  some  one  to  answer  it  for  him,  instead 
of  going  after  it  himself.  Now  brother  farmers, 
there’s  one  thing  we  must  settle  down  to,  and  that 
is  that  no  one  else  can  do  our  thinking  for  us.  The 
assumption  of  desire  to  do  this,  on  the  part  of  offi¬ 
cials,  or  commissions,  inevitably  will,  if  accepted, 
work  the  ruin  of  the  individual.  It  is  high  time 
for  men  to  stand  erect  and  fight  their  own  battles. 
Cost  of  living  must  increase,  because  we  want  and 
will  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Increase  of  operations  do  not  necessarily  add  to 
net  income.  The  first  thing  for  every  grower  to  do 
is  to  minimize  waste.  No  man  can  imagine  the 
saving  here  possible.  As  an  illustration  I  have  for 
years  been  trying  to  improve  Suit  seed  corn,  and 
have  found  it  not.  difficult  to  grow  100  bushels,  or 
more,  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  (No  seed  for  sale, 
so  there’s  no  nigger  in  this  woodpile.)  At  the  same 
time  certain  facts  have  startled  me  and  with  these 
every  grower  lias  to  do.  In  planting  rows  three 
feet  apart,  four  kernels  every  30  inches,  practically 
18,000  kernels  are  used,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  an 
acre  carrying  14,000  good  stalks.  Here  at  the  start 
we  meet  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  in  seed,  which  germ¬ 
inated  OS  or  00  in  the  test  box.  it  makes  a  mighty 
sight  of  difference  whether  you  are  dealing  with 
a  trial  plot  or  a  field.  More  than  this,  fully  25  per 
cent,  of  the  stalks,  which  do  come,  will  be  barren. 
This  leaves  us  1,050  bearing  stalks.  Allowing  each 
of  these  to  carry  a  full  ear,  to  yield  eight  ounces  of 
shelled  corn,  we  shall  have  a  total  yield  of  05  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  All  this  time  the  average  yield  is  be¬ 
low  40  bushels  per  acre.  Think  then  what  must  be 
the  loss  in  seed  and  barren  stalks. 

The  problem  from  tin's  viewpoint  is  not  increase 
of  acreage  but  of  seed  vitality.  It  is  something  for 
the  individual  grower  to  solve  for  himself.  Mow? 
Not  by  stalk  or  hill  selection  in  the  field,  neces¬ 
sary  as  that  is,  but  by  the  growing  of  seed  where 
every  barren  stalk  can  either  be  removed  or  de- 
tasseled  before  the  pollen  is  ripe.  It  is  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  of  the  strong  stalks  by  pollen  from  the  weak 
which  reduces  vitality  and  kills  reproductive  power 
in  the  field.  To  break  out  all  barren  stalks,  or  de- 
tassel  every  one  on  an  acre,  is  quite  a  proposition, 
yet  this  is  absolutely  necessary  if  improvement  of 
seed  is  imped  for,  and  the  supply  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  best  stalks  in  the  field.  No  crop  is  so 
susceptible  to  environment  as  corn,  and  no  man 
should  rely  on  a  seed  house  for  his  supply,  it  costs 
too  much,  it  injects  an  element  of  chance,  and  it 
makes  the  man  a  leaner  where  he  should  stand 
alone.  On  any  farm  adapted  to  corn  growing  any 
man  who  wills  can  grow  better  seed,  with  higher 
reproductive  power,  than  he  can  buy.  Here’s  a 
chance  to  save  and  at  the  same  time  do  something 
which  will  tell  for  all  time  for  the  good  of  the  man 
and  the  farm.  Crow  n  few  hundred  lulls,  for  seed, 
by  itself,  and  far  enough  away  from  the  field  to  pro¬ 


tect  from  field  pollen.  Here  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  remove  all  barren  stalks  and  break  out  all  suck¬ 
ers,  thus  insuring  the  fertilizing  of  every  ear  by  the 
pollen  from  one  equally  as  vigorous  and  productive. 
By  this  simple  method  any  man  can  materially  add 
to  the  crop  producing  power  of  his  seed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  profit  of  his  crop,  without,  increas¬ 
ing  expense.  It  costs  no  more  to  care  for  half  an 
acre  yielding  50  bushels  shelled  corn  than  one  re¬ 
turning  only  30.  Allowing  for  proper  overhead 
charges,  $2  a  day  for  a  man  and  $1  for  a  horse, 
pay  for  the  manure,  fertilizer  and  seed,  I  cannot 
grow  an  acre  for  less  than  $50;  $15  to  $18  must  be 
credited  for  stover,  leaving  $32  to  $35  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  corn.  Beyond  comes  the  profit  for  which 
every  man  should  be  seeking  diligently,  and  with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  success  in  life. 

Maine.  dr.  a.  m.  twitcheix. 


Manurial  Value  of  Cover  Crops 

What  is  the  manurial  value  (plant  food,  value  as 
humus,  etc.)  of  an  acre  of  average  Crimson  clover 
plowed  under  while  in  full  bloom?  How  much  of  this 
value  is  '•net”?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is  in 
added  fertility  to  the  land,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
taken  from  the  soil?  a,  l.  b. 

Aduirville,  Ky. 

HE  Delaware  Experiment  Station  has  worked 
out  manurial  values  for  several  crops  used  for 
green  manuring.  While  of  course  Such  crops  will 
\ary  in  size  and  quality  according  to  the  soil  and 
season,  the  following  figures  are  fair  for  comparison. 
With  a  moist  season,  on  good  soil  and  with  a  long 
growth,  the  crop  for  turning  under  would  be  larger. 
On  poorer  soil,  while  the  crop  would  be  smaller, 
there  would  most  likely  he  a  larger  gain  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  since  on  rich  land  such  crops  make  use 
of  the  soil  nitrogen  first.  This  table  shows  what  the 
Delaware  experts  found  in  an  acre  of  soil  when  fair 
crops  were  put  under: 


POUNDS  IX  OXE  ACRE. 


Crimson  Clover — 

Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Tops  . 

128.2 

50.2 

84 

Roots  . 

(5.2 

2 

4.2 

Total  . 

134.4 

61.2 

88.2 

Cow-horn  Turnip — 

Tops  . 

64.4 

14.3 

80.3 

Roots  . 

44.7 

11.6 

62.4 

Total  . 

100.1 

25.0 

142.7 

Rye — Tops  only  . .  . . 

22.S 

12.4 

42.4 

Rape — 

Tops  . 

116.2 

41.8 

148.2 

Roots  . . 

13.2 

5.1 

13.1 

Total  . 

120.4 

46.0 

161.3 

Red  Clover — 

Tops  . 

60.8 

18.0 

46.5 

Roots  . 

33.2 

10.1 

0.0 

Total  . 

103 

20 

56.4 

These  figures  are 

considered 

fair,  and 

show  the 

plant  food  carried  by  an  acre  of  each  crop.  Of 
course  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  not  added 
to  the  soil.  These  elements  were  taken  by  the  crop 
when  making  its  growth,  and  when  plowed  under 
are  returned  in  a  different  form.  As  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  part  of  it.  it  is  taken  from  the  soil  the  same  as 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  balance 
comes  from  the  air  through  the  bacteria  which  work 
on  the  roots.  No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  nitrogen  is  gained  in  this  way.  It  would 
depend  on  many  different  conditions,  but  probably 
40  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

You  notice  that  the  Crimson  clover  contains  more 
nitrogen  than  the  Red  clover.  Remember  too  that 
the  Crimson  makes  this  valuable  crop  from  August 
to  May,  or  between  two  standard  farm  crops,  like 
corn  and  potatoes  or  corn  once  more.  The  Red 
clover  must  grow  one  year  or  more  to  produce  an 
equal  amount  of  plant  food,  Notice  too  how  rich 
rape  and  turnips  are  in  potash.  This  family  of 
plants  seems  to  have  a  special  ability  for  taking 
potash  from  the  soil.  That  is  why  we  advise  a 
pound  or  a  little  more  of  turnip  seed  to  the  acre 
when  seeding  clover  and  rye  for  a  cover  crop. 


Blowing  Hay  in  Place  of  Baling 

EVERY  year  brings  new  methods  of  doing  work 
in  a  new  way,  so  as  to  save  band  work  and 
useless  labor.  Not  long  since  we  described  a  new 
method  for  filling  the  silo.  Under  this  plan  the 
cutter  is  mounted  on  a  wagon,  which  runs  along¬ 
side  of  tlie  growing  corn.  The  stalks  are  cut  by 
machinery  or  hand,  and  fed  right  into  this  porta¬ 
ble  cutter.  The  chopped  corn  is  dropped  or  blown 
into  a  wagon  box  which  runs  alongside.  As  soon 
as  this  wagon  is  filled,  it  is  carried  to  the  barn  and 
dumped  into  a  large  bin,  from  which  all  the  pieces 
are  sucked  and  blown  into  the  silo  by  engine  pow¬ 
er.  This  method  saves  handling  the  whole  stalks  at 
least  twice,  and  when  properly  organized  works  rap¬ 
idly.  Then  last  year  we  told  of  a  scheme  for  un¬ 
loading  eider  apples  out  of  cars.  The  cars  are  halt¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  a  long  concrete  gutter  or  tank.  The 
door  is  opened  and  a  strong  stream  of  water  is 
driven  through  a  hose  into  the  car.  This  washes 
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the  apples  out  of  the  car  into  the  gutter,  and  the 
water  carries  them  along  until  they  come  to  a  grat¬ 
ing.  The  water  drips  down  through  the  grating, 
while  the  cleaned  apples  roll  on  down  into  the  mill. 
This  saves  a  vast  amount  of  band  work,  and  deliv¬ 
ers  the  crop  clean  and  bright . 

Now  we  learn  of  another  plan  for  saving  work  in 
handling  hay,  which  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
"News  Notes”  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Some  years  ago  we  bad  an  account  of  a  process  of 
grinding  hay  into  a  meal,  and  selling  it  in  bags. 
At  the  time  this  was  made  public  there  was  a  flood 
of  ridicule  from  people  who  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  scheme  before,  but  since  that  time  all  who 
handle  feed  know  of  the  vast  amount  of  Alfalfa 
the  world  is  moving  on. 

“When  bay  is  shipped  in  Colorado  it  is  usually 
baled  and  then  loaded  on  the  car.  This  scheme, 
however,  appears  to  he  too  slow  for  some  of  the 
bay  producers  on  the  Umatilla  project  of  the  Re¬ 
clamation  Service.  These  bay  shippers  have  de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  for  chopping  the  hay  by  machinery 
at  the  stack,  loading  it  into  big  box  wagons  which 
hold  about  two  tons  or  upward.  These  wagons  de¬ 
liver  this  chopped  bay  at  the  railroad  station.  A 
gasoline  engine  and  an  ordinary  blower  is  now 
used  to  blow  the  hay  from  the  wagon  into  the  car. 
The  blower  sucks  the  chopped  bay  out  of  the  wagon 
and  blows  it.  violently  into  the  railroad  cars  for 
transportation.  By  this  means  it  is  said  a  some¬ 
what  larger  carload  of  bay  can  be  secured  than  with 
the  ordinary  baled  bay,  and  the  consignee  uses  a 
blower  instead  of  trucks  to  extract  the  hay  from  the 
car  and  shoots  it  into  bis  warehouse  or  into  his 
stockyard  bin.  Handling  bay  in  this  way  subjects 
it  to  less  waste  than  by  the  ordinary  method  and  is 
said  to  be  less  expensive  than  baling  the  same. 
Apparently  the  idea  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.” 


Humogen,  or  “  Bacterized  Peat” 

ONE  of  our  Western  readers  finds  fault  because 
we  do  not  have  much  to  say  about  "humogen” 
— a  form  of  peat  or  muck  which  is  being  exploited 
in  England.  This  man  says  that,  the  humogen  is 
going  to  revolutionize  all  plans  for  fertilizing  the 
land,  and  that  we  are  back  numbers  and  not  up  to 
date  because  we  do  not  endorse  it.  and  help  push 
it  along.  Of  course  anyone  can  give  an  opinion 
about  such  things  and  put  another  in  a  back-num¬ 
ber  class,  but  whether  he  will  stay  there  or  not  is 
another  matter.  This  humogen  is  another  name  for 
“bacterized  peat.” 

Prof.  Bottomley  of  England  claims  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  great  superiority  over  many  other  forms 
of  fertilizer.  The  theory  is  that  peat  or  muck  as  it 
comes  from  the  ground  contains  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen,  however,  is  not 
in  an  available  form,  being  sour  and  inert.  This  is 
no  theory,  because  we  all  know  that  we  can  make 
a  valuable  compost  out  of  muck.  It  is  hauled  out 
of  the  swamp  on  to  a  dry  well-drained  place,  and 
mixed  with  stable  manure  and  lime.  When  thus 
mixed  a  fermentation  starts  up  which  breaks  down 
the  peat,  and  makes  considerable  of  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains  available.  This  is  an  old  story 
to  many  good  farmers,  and  we  have  told  it  over 
and  over  again.  The  lime  sweetens  the  muck  and 
helps  start  a  ferment,  and  the  manure  mixed 
through  the  pile  introduces  bacteria  which  work 
through  the  muck  and  help  carry  on  the  chain,  so 
that  this  discovery  of  Prof.  Bottomley  appears  to  he 
based  on  the  same  old  principle  which  our  farmers 
have  known  for  many  years.  In  preparing  humogen 
however,  the  plan  seems  to  be  to  sterilize  the  muck 
by  mixing  lime  with  it,  and  heating  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  This  destroys  the  bacteria  or  germs 
which  it  naturally  contains.  Then  specially  pre¬ 
pared  germs  are  to  be  added.  They  work  in  the 
sterilized  muck  or  black  soil,  and  produce  the 
changes  which  make  nitrogen  available. 

In  theory,  therefore,  the  principle  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  using  a  “starter”  in  butter-making. 
In  that  case  the  cream  is  heated  to  destroy  the 
germs.  Then  the  starter  is  added  to  put  a  new  set 
of  useful  germs  at  work  in  the  Cream.  The  “starter” 
is  a  small  sample  from  the  last  churning,  skim-milk 
in  which  the  germs  have  been  started,  or  the  germs 
themselves  cultivated  in  a  laboratory  and  sent  out 
like  yeast  for  bread-making. 

Thus  we  sec  what  this  “humogen”  is  supposed  to 
be.  The  theory  is  good,  but  thus  far  the  practice 
has  not  been  made  perfect.  In  England  the  humo- 
gcu  sells  at  about  $50  per  ton,  which  we  think  is 
too  much  for  it.  Samples  do  not  seem  to  lie  of  uni¬ 
form  quality.  It  is  well  enough  to  try  all  these 
new  tilings  in  a  conservative  way,  but  as  for  “boom¬ 
ing”  new  discoveries  before  they  are  fully  tested — 
you  must  get  someone  else  to  do  that. 
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Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 

The  Value  of  Green  Manure 
Part  V. 

HERE  crop  residues  are  inadequate  and  stock 
manures  are  unavailable  or  inadequate  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
dependence  must  be  placed  in  the  growth  of  crops 
for  manorial  purposes.  Since  those  are  usually 
plowed  under  green  they  are  commonly  known  as 
green  manure  crops.  They  may  at.  the  same  time 
serve  other  purposes.  Planted  in  the  late  Summer 
or  Fall  when  the  land  would  otherwise  he  hare  they 
collect  and  hold  the  available  plant  food  and  be¬ 
come  also  a  catch  crop.  If  it  is  left  on  the  land 
during  the  Winter  to  protect  the  surface  the  green 
manure  becomes  a  cover  crop. 

GREEN  VS.  STABLE  MANURE. — There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  green  ma¬ 
nures.  One  is  their  adequacy  as 
compared  to  manure  to  keep  up  the 
soil.  The  other  is  the  relative  cost 
of  the  two  methods.  I  suspect  we 
have  placed  undue  emphasis  on  sta¬ 
ble  manure  because  we  have  not  ap¬ 
preciated  its  cost,  regarding  it  as  so 
much  waste  material.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  misled  as  to  its  value  by 
its  bulk,  forgetting  it  is  more  than 
three-quarters  water.  Also  because 
we  have  gotten  the  notion  that  a 
crop  grown  is  to  be  harvested.  To 
a  large  extent  prices  of  farm  crops 
have  been  attuned  to  soil  robbery  in 
the  sense  of  depletion  of  productive 
capacity.  The  margin  lias  been  so 
low  that  every  crop  was  required  to 
keep  the  farmer  going  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Every  crop  turned  hack  to  the 
soil  is  so  much  charge  against  the 
crop  taken  off.  The  man  in  the 
city  cannot  avoid  taking  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  share  in  soil  de¬ 
pletion,  since  liis  demand  has  been 
for  the  low  prices  that  force  that 
depletion.  The  day  of  reckoning 
must  come  from  such  a  system,  and 
a  new  adjustment  made.  The 
farmer  must  be  paid  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  soil  as  well  as  for 
liis  labor.  Any  other  system  will 
ultimately  be  suicidal  to  society. 

SOT L  M  ATNT  E  N  A  N  C  E  BY 
GREEN  MANURES.— The  capacity 
of  green  manure  crops  to  keep  up 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil, 
when  properly  supported  by  other 
conditions,  might  he  illustrated 
from  many  farms  and  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  experiments.  The  well- 
known  potato  grower  of  Ohio,  T. 

B.  Terry,  with  his  rotation  of  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat  and  clover,  did  just  this 
thing.  E.  Ti.  Smith,  in  Northern 
New  York,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  lias 
obtained  yields  of  potatoes  running 
up  to  over  400  bushels  per  acre 
without  stable  manure.  Mr.  Lee 
and  others  in  these  columns  have 
illustrated  the  value  of  crops  turned 
under.  For  specific  figures  in  this 
connection,  the  results  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  just  published  from  the  New 
Jersey  Station  as  Bulletin  289  are 
particularly  pertinent.  It  covers 
seven  years’  results  on  eight  types 
of  soil  embracing  as  many  different 
series.  The  rotation  was  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats  and  rye.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses  the  results  are  particularly 
suited,  because  they  show  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  minerals  and  manure  as  compared  to 
green  manure,  and  the  analyses  and  yields  show 
what  has  happened  to  the  crops  and  the  soil  nitro¬ 
gen  as  a  result  of  such  a  system.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  metal  tanks  or  rims  sunk 
in  the  ground  in  the  open  where  they  had  normal 
climatic  conditions.  The  summary  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  and  the  average  results  for  all  soils  was  as 

follows :  Total  Total 

seven  year  nUrnseii 
yield  of  recovered 
dry  matter  in  crops 
jier  pot.  harvested 
grains  grams 


I.  Lime  .  4.86  4.20 

II.  Lime  and  minerals .  561  4.72 

III.  Liffle,  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda  723  5.00 

IN'.  Lime,  minerals  and  green  manure.  S32  7.32 

Yr.  Lime,  minerals  and  stable  manure  607  5.43 


RESULTS  FROM  ORGANIC  MATTER.— While 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  eight  types  of  soil  used,  the  re¬ 
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suits  are  all  In  the  same  direction  for  the  various 
treatments.  Manure  and  green  manure  iu variably 
give  better  results  than  a  complete  fertilizer  with 
lime,  thereby  illustrating  the  value  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  as  distinct  from  plant  nutrients,  already  empha¬ 
sized  in  these  articles.  Leguminous  green  manures 
throughout  give  better  results  than  stock  manures. 
Manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  tons  every 
two  years.  The  arrangement  of  green  manures 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Corn  plus  Crimson  clover  sometimes  with  vetch. 

2.  Potatoes  plus  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans. 

3.  Oats  plus  cow  pens  or  Soy  beans. 

4.  Rye  plus  cow  peas.  * 

Naturally  the  green  manure  crops  did  not  reach  an 
advanced  growth.  While  analyses  of  the  soil  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  show  some  loss  of  nitrogen 
from  all  treatments,  and  much  the  largest  where  no 


Cutting  the  First  Swath.  Fig.  359 


nitrogen  was  supplied,  the  green  manured  plots  have 
not  lost  more  than  those  receiving  stable  manure. 

ELMER  O.  l-TCPIN. 


Selection  and  Care  of  the  Mower 

Part  T. 

IIE  FIRST  MOWERS.— It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  mower  from 
Kotehum’s  crude  machine,  patented  in  1817,  which 
had  but  one  wheel  and  a  rigid  finger-bar  and  was 
really  as  much  a  reaper  as  it  was  a  mower,  up  to 
tlu1  handy,  smooth-running  machines  of  the  present. 
Bulletin  103,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  tells  us 
of  its  evolution  along  with  that  of  other  harvesting 
machinery.  American  brains  coupled  with  the  need 
of  some  means  of  quickly  harvesting  the  immense 
areas  of  hay  possible  have  done  much  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  machine.  Along  about  Civil  War 


time,  or  slightly  before,  it  reached  a  stage  where 
it  embodied  practically  all  of  the  principles  made 
use  of  today  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
constant  refinement,  of  details,  manufacturers 
strengthening  a  part  that  has  proved  defective, 
lightening  another  that  seems  stronger  than  neces¬ 
sary,  simplifying  and  improving  the  machine  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  effort  to  make  it  easy  for 
both  man  and  team  to  handle. 

CHOOSING  A  MOWER.— Because  of  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  to  which  the  mower  has  been 
brought  there  seems  little  to  do  in  buying  one  other 
than  to  write  out  the  necessary  check  and  take  the 
first  one  offered.  There  are.  however,  a  few  features 
that  make  for  long  life  and  convenience  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  should  he  chosen  embodying  as  many  of  them 
as  possible.  To  operate  the  cutting  mechanism  of  a 
mower,  power  is  taken  from  the  drive  wheels  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  traction  for 
them  they  are  usually  provided  with 
lugs.  These  should  be  put  on  in  a 
zig-zag  fashion  or  present  an  un¬ 
broken  band  entirely  around  the 
center  of  the  wheel.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  not  lessen  their  traction 
and  will  add  much  to  the  operator’s 
comfort  when  the  machine  is  being 
transported  over  a  hard  road. 

TRANSFERENCE  OF  BOWER. 
— From  the  wheels,  the  power  is 
delivered  to  the  main  axle  through 
a  system  of  pawls.  These  take  the 
place  of  the  differential  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  are  necessary  to  permit 
backing  up  and  to  secure  proper 
motion  of  the  cutter  bar  when  turn¬ 
ing  a  corner.  They  insure  a  fast 
moving  knife  at  all  times  as  the 
power  is  always  taken  from  the 
wheel  that  is  turning  the  faster.  To 
insure  that  the  knives  start  quick¬ 
ly — a  very  desirable  feature — these 
pawls  must  engage  the  ratchet  at 
once  when  the  machine  starts  for¬ 
ward,  there  must  he  no  lost  motion. 
This  can  be  tested  by  moving  the 
pole  of  the  machine  from  side  to 
side  slightly.  A  click  should  be 
heard  on  the  slightest  side-wise 
movement.  As  a  further  guarantee 
of  a  quick  and  sure  motion  at  the 
knives  there  should  be  very  little 
lost  motion  in  the  gears.  Usually 
the  drive  is  more  positive  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  the  power  is  taken 
from  a  large  gear  wheel  connected 
to,  or  placed  near,  the  left  hand 
traction  wheel  of  the  mower.  A 
large  wheel  here  permits  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  the  necessary  speed  without 
so  many  gear  wheels  being  required 
in  the  train  and,  as  a  slight  back 
lash  is  needed  between  every  pair  of 
gears,  it  follows  that  the  fewer 
gears  in  the  train  the  more  direct 
and  positive  the  drive.  These 
wheels  should  be  true  and  have 
wide  faces  so  that  the  load  is  dis-’ 
trilnited  over  a  large  surface,  les¬ 
sening  wear. 

PITMAN  AND  CONNECTIONS. 
— A  long  pitman  or  connecting  rod 
is  desirable  and  straight-grained 
hickory  wood  is  preferred  by  many 
to  steel.  Due  to  the  constant  vi¬ 
bration  steel  pitmans  frequently 
crystallize  and  break.  Wood  pit¬ 
mans  sometimes  break  but  when 
they  do  they  are  more  easily  re¬ 
paired  in  the  farm  shop.  Probably 
no  better  means  has  been  devised 
for  connecting  the  pitman  to  the  crank  and  scythe 
head  than 'the  ordinary  ball  and  socket  arrangement 
found  on  so  many  of  the  good  mowers  of  today.  It 
permits  perfect  flexibility — a  necessary  feature — 
and  at  the  same  time  can  be  kept  perfectly  tight  so 
that  there  is  no  lost  motion  and  pounding,  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  ample  wearing  surface  that  can  be  effi¬ 
ciently  oiled. 

THE  CUTTER  BAR.— To  secure  the  lightest 
draft  the  cutter  bar  should  extend  at  right  angles 
to  the  crank  shaft  of  the  machine  when  the  mower 
is  in  operation.  The  manufacturers  usually  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  knives  will  be  forced  back  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  when  at  work,  conse¬ 
quently  iu  a  correctly  adjusted  machine  the  outer 
end  of  the  cutter  bar  will  be  this  distance  ahead. 
This  can  he  tested  by  stretching  a  string  parallel 
with  the  pitman  and  noting  how  the  cutter  bar  lines 


Advantage  of  a  High  Foot  Lift  on  Raugh  Land.  Fig.  360 


Foot  Lift  Relieves  Horses’  Necks  When  Turning.  Fig.  361 
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up  with  it.  A  wide  yoke  at  the  base  of 
the  cutter  bar  should  be  looked  for.  This 
acts  as  a  hinge  upon  which  the  cutter  bar 
turns  in  raising  and  lowering  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  wider  it  is — the  far¬ 
ther  its  bearings  are  apart — the  better  it 
will  hold  the  cutter  bar  in  alignment.  A 
means  of  adjustment,  such  as  an  eccen¬ 
tric  bushing,  is  an  advantage  here :  by 
turning  it  the  outer  end  of  the  bar  can 
be  forced  ahead  and  thus  kept  in  the 
proper  position. 

A  Rigid  Frame. — The  frame  itself 
should  come  in  for  its  share  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  rigid  and  the  mis¬ 
take  of  selecting  too  light  a  one  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  draft  should  not  Oe 
made.  The  force  required  to  pull  a  few 
pounds  more  about  on  well  oiled  bear¬ 
ings.  which,  because  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  frame  arc  held  in  perfect  alignment 
with  each  other,  is  much  less  than  would 
be  required  to  draw  a  lighter  machine 
whose  frame  was  constantly  twisting  un¬ 
der  the  stress  and  causing  the  bearings  to 
bind. 

Roller  bearings,  if  well  made,  are  au 
advantage  on  the  main  axle  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  crank  shaft.  Some¬ 
times  a  ball  thrust  bearing  is  introduced 
at  this  point  to  carry  the  thrust  from  the 
bevel  gears.  The  hearings  at  the  crank 
end  of  this  shaft  though,  should  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  brass  or  bronze  hushing  of  ample 
length,  the  thrust,  coming  as  it  does  here, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
soon  wears  out  a  roller  bearing,  of  the 
type  put  in  mowers. 

Controlling  Levers. — The  accessi¬ 
bility  of  the  controlling  levers  is  another 
feature  that  should  receive  some  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  foot  lift.  This,  if 
correctly  placed,  at  the  hack  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  is  a  great  convenience  and  is  a 
real  help  to  the  horses  in  turning  cor¬ 
ners.  A  foot  lift,  if  properly  used  in  this 
respect,  will  do  much  to  prevent  sore 
necks.  If  there  is  much  rough  land  to  he 
mowed  a  foot  lift  that  will  raise  the  bar 
high  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  usually  the  higher  the  lift  is 
the  harder  the  arrangement  will  work- 
Part  of  the  weight  of  the  cutter  bar  is 
carried  by  a  spring,  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  weight  that  can  be  carried  in  this 
way,  for  if  made  to  support  too  much  of 
it  the  bar  will  not  drop  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  operator  to  mow  out  a  ditch. 

R.  n.  SMITH. 


Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy 

and  other  Grasses  for  summer  seeding  above  99.50 
pure,  the  best  quality  only.  Buckwheat,  Soy 
Bean»,  Winter  Vetch  and  other  season¬ 
able  seeds.  Samples,  Special  Price  List 
and  Dibble’s  New  Book  on  "Alfalfa 
Culture  for  Eastern  Farmers."  FREE. 

address¬ 
ed  WARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROW[ER 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Full  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing 
Alfalfa  on  any  soil  or  Climate  east  of  tue  Mis¬ 
souri  River:  how  to  how;  how  to  harvest;  what 
to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow.  We  refuse 
to  handle  Turkcstun  or  “Dwarf  Alfalfa. "  our 
seed  Is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  90% 
pure.  We  con  furnish  Nebraska,  Idaho  or  Utah 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

HOIIIM  AIHI  FI  Wo  have  the  Genuine 
unimm  HLrnLTH  Grimm  as  well  as  Han¬ 
son's  great  new  Siberian  varieties.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request. 

WINGSEEDCO.,Box  323  .Mechanlcsburg.O. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 


99.G0  PITRE,  nitil  Scarified.  All  utliri  Fluid  Seedft  Ami  lluoferia. 

sJmpUi  0-  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  330  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

hrndlnr  *a»-l<>llr«  OAIUIAIJK,  C’Kt.P.flV.  rOMVI  O,  I'.U'I 
i  u,.sui  i  r  potato.  Aspiium  s,  i.i  m  i  e,  purr,  i 

K(H1  1*1,4  NTS.  lairirc  ot*  xmall  luU  at  rriixminhlf* 
Mlit  elui*  plant*  and  nufn  delivery  g-utt  niu(<H>it, 


Fur  Ai'truxt  and  Fall  jifunttiir,  Ihinner  mid  I’ot-ftTowu  plants 
llmt  will  liwnr  fruit,  next  minmirr.  4l«o  K  4SPIIFRUV,  BI*A0K> 
JtKHItY  Ha.HS.  I’  in. 1 1  Iriir.N,  niHvuiFN  j  aI*  7  ki.F3, 
fciiiu  ijs.  Catalogue  free . 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Rem  sen  burg,  N.  Y. 


f  an  I  hi!  n  hollow  apple  tree  with 
sand,  so  ns  to  preserve  it?  It  is  a  good 
shade  tree  in  a  city  yard ;  gives  large 
sweet  apples,  but  they  don’t  keep.  The 
tree  lias  been  hollow  for  over  10  years. 
Perhaps  some  one  can  give  me  some  good 
advice,  for  which  I  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful.  s.  w. 

Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

This  proposition  of  filling  the  cavity 
in  a  tree  is  worked  on  the  same  theory 
that  the  dentist  employs  in  filling  a  de¬ 
cayed  tooth.  You  must  get  out  all  the  de¬ 
cayed  wood,  sterilize  the  germs,  then  fill 
the  cavity  with  some  hard  material 
which  will  keep  out  air  and  moisture. 
That  is  the  theory,  but  good  judgment 
is  required  I,,  do  the  work  properly.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  take  a  sharp  chisel 
or  similar  tool  and  cut  out  all  the  wood 
around  (he  cavity.  Chip  it  all  out  until 
you  get  down  to  sound  wood.  Then  wash 
out  the  cavity  with  curbyliueum  or  some 
preparation  which  will  destroy  the  germs 
of  decay.  Then  fill  the  cavity  with  a 
soft  concrete,  packing  it  down  solidly  so 
that  every  corner  will  be  filled.  Differ¬ 
ent,  mixtures  are  used;  in  some  large 
cavities  good-sized  stones  are  used  in  the 
center  of  the  filling,  sawdust  and  asphal- 
tuin  arc  sometimes  mixed  with  the  con¬ 
crete,  hut  the  point  is  to  fill  the  cavity 
solidly  with  some  material  which  will 
close  up  every  crack  and  corner  and  keep 
out  the  air.  thus  preventing  decay.  Ir 
seems  easy  to  talk  about  it,  but  good 
judgment  is  required  to  do  it  right. 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  ??s.5o 

per  10.000.  To  run  to  Plants— $1. 50  per  1,000.  Sweet 
Potato  ami  Pepper  Plants— $1.50  per  1.000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants— $2.50  per  1.000.  J.  C  SCHMI0l.Bristol.Pa. 


Cabbage  Plants  express  prepaid 

100.  Irie.  1,000.  $1  .Ml ;  5,000.  $5.73;  10,0011.  *10.  Plant 
catalogue.  (Hick  riant  Farm,  Siuoketown,  Pa, 


“Do  you  know,  .Tones  does  some  un¬ 
commonly  queer  things — anything  to  be 
different  from  other  people.”  “Like  what, 
for  instance?”  “Wh.v  lie's  just,  put  a 
mortgage  on  his  limousine  to  have  repairs 
made  on  his  house.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil 

zz  _w  w  ■  higher  proU'in  content  than 

I  \#  ET  D  writ**  for  rimI  information 

ULUVLK  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmou 


Danish  llallhenil  p_i 
and  Drumhead  Udl 

By  Express  $1  thousand 


25c.  hundred 
r>  o  s  t  d  a  i  d. 

EY.  Union,  N.  Y. 


1*1  A  f\l  I  V  u-uuoax,  nuni.  onui  ruiniu 

I  L/411  IlY  500.  $L  Prepaid.  Celery,  Swoet  Potato 

• - $1. 50  per  1,0110.  I'atibsiiu).  Tomato—  $1  per 

1,000.  Catalogue  free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Recleaned  Buckwheat  Seed  f^fivKhte.' «sil 

KILL  FARMS.Henry  Morflenthau,  Jr..  Hopewell  Junclinn.  N  Y 


rrmt  and  Urnamentol  trc*s,  vine*,  ahrub.H,  ut c„,  true  to  name  in 
Binali  or  mt (cv  lots  nl  wholesale  nricc*  Grown  ami  irituranlocd  by 
the  largest  Nursery  In  New  York.  Writ*  for  bi«  fr<?0  catalug. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27,  OANSYILLE,  N.  Y. 


Homo  Grown,  99.75  PURE.  All  other  Field  Seeds  and 
Bnetariti.  0  M  Scull  SSons  Co . ,  430  Main  St . .  Marysville,  0. 


Lima  Beans  in  Michigan 

The  problem  of  the  35-cent  dollar  is 
not  so  hard  for  the  farmers  about  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  us  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  arc  only  (50  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago  by  water,  which  affords  cheap  and 
generally  satisfactory  transportation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  acre¬ 
age  of  those  crops  that  return  more  than 
35  cents  of  the  dollar,  Lima  beans  is  one 
crop  that  has  made  steady  progress. 
There  was  no  flourish  of  advertising  to 
herald  their  coming;  they  are  here;  we 
grow  them  and  plant  more. 

It  would  be  bal'd  to  compute  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  grown  in  Berrien  County. 
Some  idea  may  he  had  from  the  fact  that 
one  village  grocer  sold  100  bushels  of  seed 
and  nearly  every  grocer  handles  them. 
Here  some  one  might,  ask,  why  do  the 
farmers  not  grow  their  own  seed  if 
they  grow  so  many  beans?  We  have  tried 
it  and  found  that  seed  of  our  own  growing 
was  not  so  good  as  that,  which  comes  from 
California.  With  the  best  of  seed  it  is 
luck  if  we  get  a  good  stand  of  beans. 

The  middle  of  May  is  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  planting  time.  The  ground  should 
be  worked  at  least  a  month  before;  pre¬ 
ferably  a  field  that  had  a  cultivated  crop, 
with  manure,  the  year  previous.  Lima 
beaus  should  be.  planted  very  shallow, 
early,  and  a  little  deeper  later  on  when 
the  ground  is  warmer.  A  cold  rainy  spell 
is  sure  to  rot  most  of  the  beans  if  they 
are  just  planted,  and  if  up  the  little 
plants  turn  yellow  and  a  stunted  vine  is 
the  result. 

The  habit  here  is  to  plant  in  hills  about 
3x314  feet  apart,  and  if  10  days  later  the 
rows  are  not  plainly  seen,  disk,  barrow, 
mark,  and  plant  again.  But  one-third  of 
a  stand  is  worth  saving;  it  is  common  to 
have  to  replant  three  times,  finally  get¬ 
ting  a  good  stand.  The  more  cultivation 
the  better  till  the  vines  interfere.  Here 
we  come  to  the  problem  of  poling.  We 
have  settled  it.  No  poles  whatever.  More 
than  5)0  per  cent,  of  the  beans  planted 
here  are  pole  beans,  so  called.  The  writer 
has  not  seen  Limas  grown  on  poles  in  the 
past  five  years;  without  poles  beaus  are 
grown  as  easily  us  corn. 

The  picking  begins  about  September  1. 
The  plump  pods  are  put  in  bags  and 
carted  to  the  building  or  shed  where  they 
are  shelled  by  hand  into  pint  boxes,  which, 
go  24  in  a  crate  to  market.  Before  ship¬ 
ping  the  beans  must  be  kept  cool,  dry  and 
clean.  It  is  true  they  would  keep  better 
in  the  pods,  but  the  women  of  the  city, 


I  nis  tzar  was 
protected  with 
“ Corcna  Dry ’ 


Sterilizing  Garden  Soil 

Is  there  n  sterilizer  on  the  market  that 
Uses  steam  to  destroy  bacteria  in  upper 
layers  of  earth  or  soil  in  garden  patch 
previous  to  planting  seed?  I  am  familiar 
with  the  different  chemicals.  C.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

Greenhouse  men  use  steam  steriliza¬ 
tion  to  sterilize  the  soil  in  their  houses 
very  effectively  to  destroy  all  disease  bac¬ 
teria,  such  as  dumping  off  and  wilt.  At 
the  same  time  all  insects  such  as  grubs, 
snails,  nematodes  and  worms  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  cooking  seems  to  make 
the  plant  food  mote  quickly  available  for 
the  crops.  In  cold  frames  the  market 
gardeners  are  finding  that  steam  steriliz¬ 
ation  is  rather  expensive,  yet.  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  As  a  field  or  garden  proposition 
I  am  sure  that  the  operation  would  be 
very  expensive  and  would  pay  only  when 
very  intensive  methods  are  to  be  used. 
Manure,  etc.,  is  always  applied  before 
the  soil  is  sterilized.  The  sterilizing  is 
done  by  having  u  large  inverted  pan 
about  10  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  one 
foot  deep.  This  is  pushed  down  into  the 
loosened  soil  and  live  steam  is  run  under 
it  for  about  an  hour.  Frequently  little 
pointed  pipes  with  boles  are  inserted  into 
the  soil,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  distributed  through  the  soil.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  that 
is  being  taken  in  better  preparation  of 
the  soil,  especially  for  seed  beds.  For¬ 
malin  and  cyanide  are  being  used  more 
than  ever  where  steam  sterilization  is 
not  possible. 


This  Ear 
was  Not 


Either  You  Get  the  Sweet  Com  or 
the  Worms  do — which  shall  it  be? 


CORONA  DRY 


The  Universal  Insecticide 


gets  the  hugs  and  worms  and  gives  you 
the  sweet  corn. 

You  can  keep  insect  pests  out  of  your 
garden  and  fruit  trees  now  just  as  the 
commercial  grower  does.  For  “Corona 
Dry,”  used  in  ton  lots  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  orchardists  and  market  garden¬ 
ers,  is  now  put  u  i>  in  mm  all  puekofjes  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  in  on  with  u 
small  garden  or  a  Jew  fruit  trees. 

You  need  no  expensive  spraying  out¬ 
fit  or  sloppy  spraying  mixture.  “Corona 
Dry”  is  applied  dry — in  dust  form - 
quickly,  efficiently  and  conveniently.  It 
is  a  sure  bug-killer  and  a  sure  preven¬ 
tive. 

Use  “Corona  Dry”  first — before  the 
bugs  start  to  eat  your  growing  things. 
Get  it  where  you  buy  your  seeds.  If  your 


garden  is  small,  dust  on  “ 
through  a  cheesecloth  bag 
lows.  For  larger  plots  we 
the  Corona  Hand  Duster, 
when  you  buy  “Corona  Dr; 

Your  address  on  a  post  ca 
at  once,  free  copy  of  our  20-| 
five  book, "Garden 
Bests  and  Their  ,M  "" 
Control.”  Send  for 
i  t  tod  ay — t.e  I  Is  bo  w  mmi  , 

to  get  rid  of  all  F 
bugs,  worms  and  f-'  AK5I 
plant  diseases.  « 


Corona  Dry” 
or  small  hol- 
advise  using 
Ask  to  see  it 


Vermin  in  Hotbeds 

"Rats,  mice  and  young  squirrels  practi¬ 
cally  destroyed  my  hotbeds ;  have  had 
many  calls  for  plants  but  did  not  have 
enough  for  my  own  use-  Many  hotbeds 
here  failed.  It  seems  the  weather  was 
too  raw  and  cold,  and  the  beds  wot  hot 
enough.  So  good  plants  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  I  finally  saved  n  remnant  of  the 
plants.  I  trapped,  but  this  was  inade¬ 
quate.  Stopping  holes  was  of  little  avail, 


35®ilW 


CORONA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  52,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


17c. ;  oggs,  22c. ;  butter.  35  to  42c. ; 
strawberries,  10  to  15<\;  honey.  20c.;  fat 
cattle,  s  to  10c. ;  milch  cows,  $40  to  $75; 
shotes.  10c.  Ib.  Vegetables  shell  as  let¬ 
tuce.  green  onions,  asparagus,  and  nearly 
all  farm  products  arc  sold  directly  to 
consumers,  in  the  mine  villages  and  largo 
towns  in  the  anthracite  coal  field.  Crop 
conditions  and  prospects  are  favorable, 
grain,  grass  and  fruit  full  average  while 
Spring  plantings  are  promising.  We  have 
had  nearly  a  week  of  cloudy  weather, 
with  light  rain  and  little  sunshine,  favor¬ 
able  for  oats,  grass  and  potatoes.  All 
business  in  this  section  is  dependent  upon 
the  coal  industry,  which  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  on  account  of  light  demand  and 
misunderstanding  between  operators  and 
miners  about  the  recent  agreement. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa-  w.  ir.  s. 

June  13.  We  have  had  one  of  the 
worst  Springs  to  get  out  crops  I  have 
ever  known.  The  farmers  are  a  month 
belli  ad  with  their  work.  There  is  still 
some  corn  to  be  planted.  We  had  very 
heavy  rains  last  week  which  delayed 
all  farm  work.  The  corn  that,  is  up  is 
looking  good.  Wheat  not  as  good  a  crop 
as  last  year.  Some  oat  fields  look  good, 
while  others  are  turning  yellow  in  many 
spots.  We  expect  a  larger  hay  crop  this 
year  than  last,  except  Alfalfa,  for  a  good 
many  fields  were  winter-killed.  Farm¬ 
ers  arc  realizing  the  value  of  silos,  and  a 
good  many  will  he  erected  this  Fall. 
There  is  very  little  dairying  done  in  Ibis 
county,  except  as  a  side  line;  more  sil¬ 
age  is  fed  to  beef  cattle.  Horses  sell 
from  $l,r>0  to  $22o ;  cows  from  $10  to 
$80;  veal,  live  weight.  8 Ur ;  hogs  Oe. 
Corn  $1  per  cwt.  Wheat  $1.03  per  bn.; 
oats  38c  per  bn.  Hay  $10  per  ton.  Im¬ 
proved  farms  sell  from  $150  to  $200  per 
acre.  o.  it.  u. 

Napoleon,  O. 

June  15.  The  hay  outlook  is  good, 
the  new  grass  seeding  seems  to  have 
come  through  the  Winter  all  right.  We 
are  having  a  good  many  cool  nights, 
which  keep  the  corn  and  vegetables  from 
growing  as  fast  as  they  should,  hut  as 
we  have  plenty  of  rain  it  is  helping  the 
hay  crop  and  newly  sown  Alfalfa,  also 
the  wheat  crop,  which  is  looking  line. 
Alfalfa  has  not  been  much  grown,  but 
is  fust  gaining  favor,  and  many  are  now 
trying  to  get.  it  started.  I  sowed  about 
an  acre  last  April  and  it  is  doing  fine, 
is  about  knee  high  now.  There  are  a 
good  many  farmers  shipping  milk  to  Bal¬ 
timore;  the  wholesale  priee  is  from  It!  to 
20c  per  gal.  My  next  neighbor.  Oh  as. 
Ebaugh,  has  a  retail  route  in  Keisters- 
town,  Glydon  and  O  wings  Mills;  his 
price  is  Sc  per  qt.  lie  keeps  about.  20 
cows,  has  a  tile  silo  10x30  foot  which 
he  fills  each  year.  Cherries  arc  rotting 
on  the  trees  as  fast,  as  they  get  near 
ripe,  owing  to  the  many  rains.  Straw¬ 
berries  arc  at  their  lie'glit  and  are  fine, 
selling  wholesale  at  from  6  to  Sc  qt. 
Cherries  are  bringing  from  2c  to  5c  per 
lb.  1  have  1200  everbearing  red  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  which  arc  in  full  bearing 
this  year;  took  my  first  pickiug  to  Balti¬ 
more  today,  got.  Do  pt.  box  for  them. 
They  will  hear  continuously  until  they 
freeze  next  Fail  Lust  year  we  picked 
from  June  12  to  Nov.  3,  twice  weekly, 
sold  about  $100  worth  during  that  time. 
This  year  they  ought  to  yield  three  or 
four  times  that  imuiy  from  the  look  of 
the  bushes  UOW.  C.  E.  W. 

Reisterstown,  Md. 

June  10.  The  season  in  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  is  very  lute  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  over-abundance  of  rain.  Most  of  the 
corn  is  planted,  although  some  farmers 
arc  just  fitting  the  ground.  This  is  a 
grain  section,  although  of  late  years  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  dairying,  sev¬ 
eral  creameries  and  rnilk  stations  having 
been  put  in  operation.  The  principal 
crops  raised  are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  milk,  butter,  hay, 
calves,  bogs.  Wheat  and  grass  are  doing 
fiuel.v,  and  hid  fair  to  be  a  bumper  crop. 
Prices  are  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the 
farmer.  Wheat  is  bringing  $1  per  bushel ; 
last,  year  was  worth  $150,  but  many  held 
it.  thinking  it  would  go  to  $2.  Corn.  75c. 
to  $1,  but  more  corn  is  bought  for  feed 
than  is  sold;  oats.  45c.;  buckwheat,  75c. 
for  seed;  potatoes.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  bay, 
No.  1  Timothy,  $20;  No.  2.  $15;  clover 
and  mixed,  $10  to  $12;  five  stock  and 
meats  are  high.  Cows  are  from  $50  to 
$100;  horses,  $150  to  $200;  calves, 
lOt/.c.  live;  dressed  hogs,  light.  10c.; 
heavy,  Do-;  eggs,  30c.;  milk,  $1.40  per 
cwt.,  creamery  butter,  30  to  38c. ;  dairy 
29  to  30(*.  Not  many  calves  raised  as  veal 
is  so  high  that  a  five  weeks-ild  calf  brings 
as  much  as  u  yearling.  The  farmers  were 
getting  interested  in  raising  cabbage,  but 
last-  year's  low  prices,  and  no  sale  dis¬ 
couraged  the  cabbage  business,  and  this 
year  they  are  all  going  into  raising  pota¬ 
toes.  The  result  will  probably  be  that 
this  Fall  potatoes  will  be  low  in  price 
and  cabbage  will  be  high-  Farm  help  is 
scarce  and  wages  high,  farmers  paying 
from  $30  to  $40  per  month  with  board. 
Day  help  impossible  to  get.  road  work 
and  shops  in  the  city  absorbing  all  trans¬ 
ient  men.  The  land  in  Southern  Cayuga 
is  somewhat  rolling,  level  with  fall 
eniiigh  for  drainage;  limestone  subsoil 
with  a  surface  loam,  that  responds  geu- 


I  am  selling  to  store  hero  as  follows: 
Boxed  eggs.  Sic.;  dressed  broilers,  45c. 
per  lb. ;  dressed  fowls.  22  to  23c. ;  live 
fowls,  2ftc.  Wc  buy  corn  $1.05  per  100; 
bran.  $1.35;  good  middlings,  $1.00;  tine 
red  dog  flour.  $1.75;  butter  retails  32  to 
38c.  w.  r. 

Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

.Tune  12. — The  cool  rainy  weather  has 
made  a  banner  crop  of  hay  here,  (tats 
and  corn  are  looking  very  poor.  Good 
ha.v  is  selling  for  $18  per  ton.  (hits.  54c.; 
corn.  85c,;  potatoes,  $1.  Little  or  no 
garden  produce  ready  for  market.  But¬ 
ter.  32c-;  rows,  dairy.  $00  to  $85;  hogs, 
live.  8c.  lb.;  poultry,  dressed.  10c.  Ib. 
Sheep,  $10  to  $12  per  head  ;  wool.  35c.  lb. 

Putnam,  N.  Y.  J.  x.  r. 

June  15.  The  outlook  for  hay  is  good; 
wheat  and  oats  look  well.  New  grass 
seeding  wintered  fairly  well.  Not  a 
great  deni  of  Alfalfa  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Weather  conditions  at  present  very 
wet  ;  hard  to  cure  Alfalfa.  Milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  market  and  sells  for  10  to 
20c.  wholesale  and  from  25  to  40c.  retail 
per  gallon.  Beef  cattle  are  selling  from  8 
to  10c.  on  the  hoof.  Why  is  it  milk  does 
not  advance  more?  G.  J*  z. 

Catonsville.  Md. 

June  12.  The  prices  of  dairy  cows 
Imre  are  from  $40  to  $80  at  private  sale, 
according  to  quality;  fat  steers.  8  to  9 
cents  per  lb.;  bulls,  7c.  to  8c.;  veal 
calves.  9c.  These  prices  are  paid  by  nur 
local  butchers-  Milk  for  local  condensing 
and  Philadelphia  market,  $1.40  per 
hundred  delivered  at  milk  station,  or 
$1.25  at  door  for  June;  butter,  28c.; 
eggs.  20c.  Very  little  fruit  or  gardening 
crops  raised  here,  only  for  home  use. 
The  prices  of  grain  at  local  elevator  are; 
Wheat.  $1;  corn.  70c,;  oats.  40c.  The 
people  here  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Summer  prices  of  milk.  M.  R. 

Ottawa.  Pa. 

June  10,  Local  prices  are  as  follows: 
Butter  27c;  eggs  22;  wheat  $1;  barley 
05c;  rye  90c;  oats  45c;  lambs  8  to  9c 
per  lb.  Sheep  3  to  5c ;  calves  7  to  9c ; 
hogs  7  to  SV, ;  dressed  beef  10  to  11c. 
I  lay  $10  to  $20  according  to  grade. 
Tangled  rye  straw  $7.  Potatoes  arc  the 
principal  money  crop.  The  market,  for 
them  is  now  closed,  the  last  price  paid 
was  $1.  We  notice  new  Southern  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  market  at  8c  lb.,  0  lbs.  for 
25c.  What  does  the  grower  get?  There 
is  not  enough  fruit  grown  here  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  market.  s.  o,  C. 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

June  18.  The  best,  crop  is  mud.  The 
streams  are  higher  now  than  when  the  ice 
goes  out  in  the  Spring.  Grass  looks  good, 
both  new  and  old.  The  wet  weather  is 
hard  on  wheat,  putting  it  down.  Plenty 
of  corn  to  be  planted  yet  and  it  is  a 
question  what  the  corn  already  planted 
will  l)e  like.  Oats  very  late  and  as  a 
whole  weedy.  Petersburg  Go-operative 
Creamery  paying  29c.  per  111.  for  butter 
fat.  Practically  no  Alfalfa  is  grown. 
Unless  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  have  knocked  the  green  fruit  off.  the 
apple  crop  will  be  good.  Eggs-  are  20c. 
and  plenty-  J.  C.  K. 

Water  St  ret,  Pa. 

Woodstock  is  a  quiet  little  town  nestled 
among  the  hills.  12  miles  from  White 
River  Junction  on  the  east,  and  25  miles 
from  Rutland  on  the  west,  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Oltanqiiochee  River  flowing  through 
it.  We  have  had  a  very  cold,  wet  Spring 
and  much  of  our  planting  is  yet  unfin¬ 
ished.  Corn  crop  is  grown  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  silo.  Grass  is  coming  fast  and 
we  have  the  promise  of  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest,  Fifty  years  ago  there  could  be 
found  a  flock  of  sheep  on  nearly  every 
farm.  To-day  probably  not  one  of  20 
farmers  keeps  any  sheep.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  wool  and  lambs  New  Eng¬ 
land  may  return  to  sheep  breeding  and 
m?nte  n  profit.  Woodstock  lias  a  few 
fields  of  Alfalfa  that  certainly  may  as¬ 
sure  us  that,  this  crop  may  be  grown  suc- 
cesfuly  in  Vermont.  K.  i>.  R. 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

June  16.  The  present  outlook  for  hay 
is  better  than  for  seven  years  past  in 
Washington  County.  The  new  grass 
seeding  came  through  the  Winter  in  fine 
shape,  for  as  little  snow  as  we  had.  As 
for  Alfalfa  there  is  very  little  grown. 
Washington  County  is  not.  much  for 
dairying  or  hog  raising.  The  price  of 
milk  at  Hagerstown,  wholesale,  20  cents 
per  gallon,  and  retails  for  seven  cents 
per  quart.  You  can  hear  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
ports  about  the  peach  crop.  The  crop  is 
much  lighter  than  expected  30  days  ago. 
The  drop  is  heavier  than  l  ever  saw  it. 
There  were,  a  hundred  cars  shipped  from 
Smithsburg  last  year.  One  hundred  cars 
will  take  every  peach  shipped  this  sea¬ 
son.  1  have  an  orchard  of  40  acres  and 
have  carefully  examined  many  others, 
and  conditions  are  the  same.  The  apple 
crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one.  Some 
few  orchards  suffered  with  blight. 

Smithsburg,  Md.  ,T.  n.  b. 

.Tune  12.  Timothy  hay,  $20;  baled 
straw.  $12;  corn,  90c, ;  wheat.  $1.05; 
rye,  95;  potatoes,  $1.30;  chickens  (old), 


PRICE  comparisons  will  prove  that  you 
can  equip  your  car  with  Fisk  Non-Skids, 
with  their  heavy  non-skid  traction  tread, 
for  less  than  you  may  now  be  paying  for  the 
plain,  no -protection  styles  of  several  other 
standard  makes.  It  will  be  more  than 
worth  your  while  to  make  your  com¬ 
parisons  at  once.  Fisk  Tires  are  giving 
greater  mileage  returns  than  ever  before;  they 
are  the  best  tire  value  you  can  buy  today. 

35,000  Fisk  Dealers  and 
125  Direct  Fisk  Branches  Make 
Fisk  Service  Quickly  Available 

Through  your  local  Fisk  dealer  you  are  sure  to 
get  the  promptest  attention  of  the  Fisk  Branch 
nearest  you.  And  if  you  are  where  you  can 
visit  one  of  the  125  Fisk  Branches  throughout 
the  country,  you  yourself  are  welcome  to  make 
use  of  the  most  liberal  Service  Policy  ever  in¬ 
augurated  by  any  tire  manufacturer.  Dismount¬ 
ing,  inspection,  air  testing,  inflation,  mounting 
spare  wheels,  inspecting  wheels  for  alignment 
— all  that  service,  and  more,  absolutely  FREE 
whether  you  use  Fisk  Tires  or  not.  There  is 
never  a  charge  made  in  any  Fisk  Branch  ex¬ 
cept  for  actual  repairs  and  supplies. 

Get  'price  from  your  dealer  or  nearest  Fisk  Branch 
— complete  list  of  Branches  on  request 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  —  Fisk  Service 
Branches  in  New  York,  Broadway  doth  St. — 
Brooklyn,  Bedford  Ave.  &  Hancock  St. —  Yonkers, 
89  Warburton  Ave. — Binghamton,  217  Washing¬ 
ton  St. — Elmira,  101  W.  Church  St. — Syracuse, 
441  S.  Warren  St, —  Utica,  510  Charlotte  Si, — 
Rochester,  21 1  East  Ave. — Buffalo,  718  Main  Si. — 
Scranton,  325  Adams  Ave. — Erie,  9 15  Peach  St. — 
Allentown,  105  N.  Sixth  St. — Cleveland,  2037 
Euclid  Ave.  More  than  125  Branches  cover  the 
United  States — write  for  complete  list. 


Trade  Murk.  Rctf.  U.  S.  Pat.  OR 

Time  to  Re-tire  ? 
(Buy  Fisk) 
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ENSILAGE" 

CUTTER 

YOUR  ENGINE 
WILL  RUN 


“IT  THROWS 
AND  BLOWS' 


cuts  and  rip  vat  cs  perron  silage  to  tlie  top  of  the  highest,  silo  with  little 
•>/  power.  In  every  state,  almost  everywhere,  their  are  many  “Papecs” 
ft  siiceossfiilly  operated  by  gas  engines  of  only  4  to  8  H.  P.  Because  the  Paper. 
j  runs  at  the  inw  speed  of  only  <stk#  It.  P.  M..  it  takes  loss  power;  because  it  bns 
/  six  fans  instead  of  the  usua  l  four,  it  lias  a  stronger  blast  on  le**  power. 

'  The  low  speed  makes  the  entire  maeiiinc  more  durable.  It  is  simple — of  few 
parts — all  easy  to  get.  at.  Cm  ting  parts  are  easy  to  adjust — and  stay  set.  Has 
no  chaims.  Strong  heavy  gears  form  the  driving  me-e nanism.  Frame  Is  one* 
pieee.  of  semi-steel—  unbolts  or  Kerens  to  loosen.  Tht'  Papoo  Is  built,  to  u, 
last.  It  is  the  machine  for  you,  nnd  the  JWlti  catalog  tells  just  why.  y 

Send  Postal  for  1916  Catalog  BEfSEBSSjHSHHK^ 

It  ftivef  n’l  the  men.  money.  Mine  and  fiowir  hr virtu  ad va.n !:««:<?«  HQ •!  ^  — 

yon  shorild  jtjiow  l»p(orp  yon  f»uy  a  ml  Imp.  Il  alno  tells  auout 

the  wufuhnlnl  now  PafW  paicnicd  pcll  h  odimr  device — that  *  W3.  v  ' 

haiidicK  u;»>  ii.nd  other  small  ('rmvl  hs  ax  well  eoen. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  ff  I- - 

\  Box  lO,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  ’g* ^5  N - . 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  V.  S.  __ 


Double  I  ho  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

- .  We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capac- 

/  it v  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 
silo  users.  These  machines  are  specially 
designed  to  be  operated  by  popular  size 
Gasoline  Engines — (i-S-10-12  and  14  II.  P. 
Tell  us  what,  your  power  is  and  ay  will  advise  you 
what  size  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  lor  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 
and  state  If  you  intend  to  buy  tins  year.  Early  orders 
will  save  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Out* 

66th 

Year 


y?  4r  Huycmlyand 
^n®  so rc  money . 

Guaranteed 

for  life  of  machine. 


outs 

.  ■>  AVjd 


SaTG  the  Q&y  wnirca  trnd  bonrd  of  two  ar  three 

nu  n  by  getting  n  SnrnlUy  -ihc  only  machine  With  o  real 
Grip  Hook  Et.lJ~fvt.tli no  table* 

Pave  3-5  to  1*4  the  power  corf  and  newness  belt 

wear  wiiJiilirnn*.  jinlli.y,  liiir-i, ered  diaimln  noon  blower. 

Save  excessive  repair  r?.prnsc$,  break  downs 

art!  drlliVH.  Slvcl  In  i  t.,  tint!  ,  mat; ,  .  Small.}'  onc-lourth 
heuWor  with  a  wvDiitrful  r.i-urii  tor  too*  uarvice. 


The  new,  improved 
Jr  Kilo  roof;  biggest,  nmney-mal:  PNF 
riiigt>llo  Improvement  ever  proilucr<i.> 
Adds  6  to  t>  ft.  to  the  height  and  850  to 
Cs^SHJfl  more  in  silage  when  you  start 
to  rood.  Blitu Inatcs  waste  silo 
SWFqwitv  and  allows  Tor  set  thug  of  Sag 
Ssjnl  bilage,  M  ado  in  sections  of  heavy  pfif 
galvanized  steel.  FUx  any  silo.  hw|! 
:;ri|  Order  through  any  silo  mfr..  L/- 
PI  dealer  nr  agent,  or  direct,  from  NSr 


Smalley  Silo  Filler 


Cut  feeding  coirtn  in  bntf.  Fatten  cattle,  hose, 

ebefpr.f.d  p.ttiiUv  with  Alfalfa  chop.  Patent  d  alfalfa 
iM-cutljnir  Bttachmant  hamiU*  lenvou.  /»n«j  aIL  No 

wHfltc,  Soil  your  N<».  )  h'ty  ntjil  mill  oll-jrnulf’H  lor  fcoa* 
ln«.  Mftkn  C4»M'l»ln.ulon  G-fti.4 /rom  e)c*v«r4  rice  straw* 
bean  Btruw,  cmi*  wid  riuiuicorD  atnlks. 

Blower  built  Independent  of  cutter.  Fan  apeed 
lncr»-fi6Fd  or  floor  rf»-««*d  gv|rhr«ut*chamrincBpeed  of  knives, 
ICxLenHioii  Labi.  oi.  liupp«rpr«V4fiiU;accuii).jlaUonoX utter. 

Send  for  FREE  Book  Now 
Smalley  Mf k*  Co.,  Dept  20  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Get  our  proposition  beforeyou  buy.  Our  aim: 
—  Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  IV rite  fur  cal .  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

N.  1  onawanda.  N.  Y. 


lunior  Mill— Capacity .  500 
to  BOO  I  bn.  meal  per  hour, 
ij  to  8  H.  I1.  Engine. 


Harder 

/Silos 


SMAI.LEY  811,0  FIT.T.ERS 
8..1.I  liy  li  A  It  PICK  MFO.  to..  <  OUI.ESKILT, 


rhave  been  for  17  years  the  re¬ 
cognized  Leaders,  used  by  the 
mosi  prominent  dairymen,  copied 
by  competitors. 

They  keep  the  silage  pure  and 
sweet  in  coldest  weather,  save  all 
die  corn  crop,  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction,  Storm-proof,  solid  as  an 
oak,  doweled  staves,  sealed  joints, 
k  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  of 
V  distinctive  I  iurdtr  features. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  Cobles  kill.  N.Y.  J 


^OSPER/x 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

1  ut  the  murk  of  prosperity  on  your  farm, 
They  look  substantial,  and  the}-  are  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  heavy  staves  arc  dipped  in 
1  tire  creosote  oil  preservative.  Simple,  tight 
di  1  rs  Hint  fit  like  :i  snlV  floor.  Extra  strong 

hoops,  a  sito  for  n.  lifetime. 

Write  tor  booklet,  and  ask  about  our 
“Order-early-pay- later”  plan. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mtg.  Company, 
338  West  St-  Rutland.  Vt. 


SemlY 

for  Fre? 

Catalog 


If  every  dollar  counts  with  yon  and  you  " 
have  none  to  waste,  ltemember:  You 
can't  boat  WITTE  prices. 

If  money  is  no  object  to  you  nnd  you 
want.  the.  best  engine  regardless  of  price. 
Item iiuber:  You  can't  heat  WITTE 
quality, 

WITTE  Engines  EXPERTS 

■  Wo  want  to  prove  this 

t>eafl  TliPCP  to  you  before  you  send 
KCdU  int.be  DBROcnt>  Ask  for  our 

New  Prices  GO  day  trial  olftr;  our 
2  H-P  -  S^9  95  «a«y  payment  plan;  6- 
g  if.p'  .  -17  K5  yvarguiiranlee,  Factory 

4  H  P.’  -  64.75  to  user.  Ask  lor  coro- 

6  H-l'  -  89.90  plete  price  Mat  on  aJl 
o  vt-P’  -  104  ,-0  Ktylos,  Kenian'iic.  ttaso- 

lfildat'HllV'  • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,  KnnsatCdy,  Mo.  ■*. 

1897  Empire  Bldg. .  Plllsbur£b,  Pa. 


Refore  yon  com|»lt*-U‘  your  plnns  for  upltimr  any 
kind  of  :a  yilo.  drop  op  a  pohUiI  and  lot  us  send 
you  our  ln?i  M,  ofrtalo*.  Vou’ll  find  il  an  “<*ye 
nppnnr"  nn  *dlo  fonsUiirtion.  It* II  t.t-11  ymi 
uLnnt  uiMii  yijo  iiripMYina  nU  tfirit  ynii'vo 
j0L  wunloil  nnd  «**rila!n  In  detail  LJu?  «d- 

♦  W,  vMHtoiri  'j  of  dm  vt  ry  mlvtiit  t«liindofd  sil<i — 


Dcrrrhlo  TV l til  rtoalcd  jolldri.  ICTtt'n- 

ftion  »»K>f  h«I<Ip.  t.  It.  Nt*  vv.*.;t*»  of  y.tnumtli 
loMnnlwr  piin'hvd  doom.  Hnmttc  loddrr 
rnnkoa  hfnip  i  iM‘*y  Miinyotli**r 

■cxt'lof  Ivi*  t/OinU.  Wrilnnow  ior  <  rtn  culnlva 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2*12  Globe  St.  j 
Sidney,  N.  Y.  ^ 


'  BEl  FOREARMED 
WITH  INFORMATION 


IFftcn  yort  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ami  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — none  of  guilty  worn  en¬ 
tered,  June  14.  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Philadelphia,  by  George 
Ilt/il  Dairy  maple,  of  New  York;  Thomas 
G.  Westrott.  of  Newark,  and  James  N. 
II  alio  way  of  Philadelphia,  on  charges 
pnferred  by  the  Government  that  they 
used  the  mails  to  defraud  Unrulier  mer¬ 
chants  of  approxiniiitely  $M0,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  postal  inspectors,  the  men 
would  order  lumber  on  consignment,  re¬ 
ject  it  and  then  buy  it  in  at  a  action,  giv¬ 
ing  worthless  notes  in  payment.  Sen¬ 
tence  was  deferred  to  give  the  defendants 
an  opportunity  to  make  restitution  to 
some  of  their  victims. 

Lightning  setting  fire  to  five  tanks 
each  containing  Un.000  barrels  of  oil  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Gypsy  Oil  Company,  near 
Cleveland,  OI<In„  June  14,  caused  an  es¬ 
timated  loss  of  $500,000. 

The  annexation  of  Wostgato  and  Oc¬ 
cidental  to  Los  Angelos,  Cal.,  ratified  by 
the  voters  at  a  recent  election,  makes  Los 
Angelos  the  largest  municipality  in  the 
United  States  in  area.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  1537.92  square  miles,  crowding 
Greater  New  York,  with  an  area  of  314.75 
square  miles,  into  second  place.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  third  with  1 1  IS  and  Philadelphia 
fourth  with  129.  The  completion  of  a 
$23,000,000  aqueduct  which  brings  pure 
mountain  spring  water  by  gravity  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  250  miles  is  responsible  for  the 
development  in  Los  Angeles’s  area.  It 
will  supply  2.000,000  persons. 

Four  persons  lost  their  lives  and  eight, 
others  had  narrow  escapes  when  the  gas¬ 
olene  boat  Marion,  bound  from  Bath,  N. 
C.,  to  Washington,  N.  C.,  sank  in  the 
Pimlico  River,  June  15.  The  Marion 
left  Hath  for  Washington  with  a  cargo 
of  potatoes,  which,  it  is  believed,  made 
her  topboavy  and  caused  the  accident. 

Samuel  Grier,  superintendent  of  mo¬ 
torcars  at  the  Panama  Canal,  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  first  time,  June  US,  the 
feat  of  driving  an  automobile  across  the 
Isthmus.  Owing  to  the  hick  of  roads. 
23  of  the  47  miles’  distance  was  run  over 
railroad  ties.  The  actual  running  time 
was  five  hours  10  minutes.  M.  Dodges, 
a  Government  chauffeur,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  car,  was  killed  when  his  machitfe 
tumbled  over  the  railroad  embankment. 

Fred  Marline,  of  the  New  York  City 
Produce  Company,  aud  his  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  Marhoe.  owner  of  the  Garden  City 
Creamery,  were  sec  f  enced  at  Chicago, 
June  19,  to  five  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  at.  Leavenworth.  I\an.,  and  fined 
$25,000  and  to  nine  years  and  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  fined  $5,000,  respect¬ 
ively.  by  Federal  Judge  Landis  on 
charges  of  illegally  coloring  and  selling 
oleomargarine. 

Lightning,  June  10.  struck  a  storage 
tank  containing  IS. 000  barrels  of  oil  of 
the  Tidewater  Pipe  Line  at  their  pump 
station  near  Titusville,  Pa.  The  loss  on 
the  oil  and  tank  will  reach  $25,000. 

Fixing  a  scale  of  prices  for  photo¬ 
engraving  in  this  country  is  a  violation 
of  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  act.  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Grand  Jury  finding  in  New 
York,  June  20.  when  eight  members  of 
the  Photo  Engravers  Hoard  of  Trade 
were  indicted.  It  is  alleged  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  met  last  March  and 
agreed  on  prices  materially  affecting 
magazines  and  book  publishers.  The 
Trade  Press  Association  complained  that 
the  new  scale  increased  prices  from  30 
to  200  per  cent. 

John  F.  Farrell.  New  York  State  Su- 
pcrintemlnnt  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
has  sent  notices  to  meat,  packers  that  he 
will  insist  that  all  wrappers  on  hams, 
bacon  and  smoked  or  cured  meat  shall 
be  so  marked  that  purchasers  will  know 
the  weight  of  the  wrapper  and  the  com¬ 
modity.  as  required  by  State  law.  Mr. 
Farrell’s  action  followed  a  decision  of  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Uourt.  in  the  case 
of  Armour  &  Go-  against  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  upholding  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  State  laws  requiring  indica¬ 
tions  of  net  weight  to  be  made.  It  is 
understood  that  most  packers  wit  it 
plants  in  t.he  State  have  complied  with 
the  law.  although  Certain  large  outside 
Concerns  supplying  the  New  York  State 
market  have  consistently  fought  it.  At 
the  trials  of  several  cases  testimony 
showed  that  wrappings  which  cost  loss 
than  five  cents  were  sold  at  20  cents  or 
more,  or  at  the  same  rate  as  the  meat. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  may  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  Chicago  this  year,  some  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November. 

MEXICO- — June  15  a  Mexican  raid 
on  San  Ignacio,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Laredo.  Tex.,  resulted  in  three  American 
soldiers  dead  and  six  wounded.  The  at- 
taek  was  made  on  a  troop  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Cavalry.  The  leader  of  the  raid¬ 
ers  was  a  Carranza  colonel.  June  IS 
President  Wilson  issued  a  call  to  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  organizations  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  for  service  on  the  Mexican 
border.  According  to  the  last  reports  of 
the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  of  the 
War  Department,  the  “paper’’  strength 
of  the  entire  National  Guard  exclusive 
of  coast  artillery  was  something  over 
117,000  enlisted  men.  The  total  u lim¬ 
ber  of  enlisted  men  called  for  in  this 
summons,  exclusive  of  signal  corps  and 
medical  corps,  is  93.51  S,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Infantry,  70.115;  cavalry.  6.435; 
field  artillery.  9.923,  and  engineers, 
1,040.  June  IS  orders  were  issued  for 
the  Pacific  fleet  to  leave  at  once  for 


Mexican  wafers.  Four  warships  and 
three  destroyers  were  ordered  to  Mexi¬ 
can  porta  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  June 
20  Gen  Funsfon  asked  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  for  05.000  men  of  the  National 
Guard,  to  he  sent  as  soon  as  available. 

WASHINGTON— The  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  June  30,  carrying  appropria¬ 
tions  aggregating  nearly  $2,500,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  service.  The  Senate  added  $150,- 
000  for  expenses  of  the  embassies,  lega¬ 
tions  and  consular  offices  abroad  to  meet 
the  increase  due  to  the  war.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  had  recommended  $225.- 
000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  $200,000,  which  the 
House  voted  out.  of  the  bill.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  restored  tin*  item,  but  limited  the  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  war  zone. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  Mexican 
situation  the  Navy  Department  has 
asked  Congress  to  increase  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  navy  from  54.000  to  74,- 
700  and  to  authorize  the  President  to 
raise  this  number  to  $7,000.  The  action 
was  taken  following  a  conference  at  the 
White  House,  June  20.  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  Secretary  Daniels.  Chair¬ 
man  Tillman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Senator  Swanson. 

A  test  is  to  he  made  regarding  the 
availability  of  hydroaeroplanes  for  sea- 
scout  duty  during  the  Summer  man- 
euvrrs  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  Six  sea 
planes  are  now  being  put  aboard  the 
armored  cruiser  North  Carolina,  station 
ship  at  the  Pensacola  naval  aviation  sta¬ 
tion.  which  has  been  ordered  to  take 
part  in  the  numeuvres.  The  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  filled  with  a  catapulting  device 
by  means  of  which  hydroaeroplanes  can 
be  shot  out.  into  the  air  in  any  weather, 
no  matter  how  rough  the  sea.  The  North 
Carolina  will  be  fitted  also  with  a  h., - 
drogeri  generating  plant  and  carry  a  kite 
balloon  for  observation  and  fire  spotting. 
If  the  plan  works  out  successfully  every 
fighting  ship  in  the  navy  will  be  similar¬ 
ly  equipped. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Summer  Fruit  Growers'  meeting  of 
Mottboe  County  Farm  Bureau,  Hilton, 
N.  Y..  July  21. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  1-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fail-, 
Detroit.  S«'pt.  4-13. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indian  Fields.  N.  Y..  Sept.  5. 

Solebury  Farmers'  Exhibit.  Deer  Park, 
Sole  bury.  Pa..  Sept.  $-9. 

Northern  Nut.  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum,  Washington.  D.  C..  Sept.  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass..  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirtv- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  I  ml., 
Oct  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II..  Oct.  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting,  C’itv  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt..  Nov. 
13-18. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Doc.  12-15. 

June  10.  Pork  sold  last,  week  for  $12 
per  owl.,  weighing  135  lbs.  apiece.  Eggs 
25e  duz.  by  ease.  Potatoes  $1.50  bn.,  for 
large  ones,  small  ones  90c.  .t.  f.  b. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

This  is  strictly  a  fruit  and  chicken 
section.  Apples  are  sold  on  I  he  trees; 
do  not  think  seller  ever  realizes  more 
than  than  $2  per  bid.  Cherries  4e  per 
qt. ;  strawberries  12V>e  per  qt.  Eggs 
from  25  to  40e  in  local  market.  Very 
few  cows  kepi  ;  milk  when  sold  to  local 
dealers  brings  5c  per  qt. ;  butter  35c. 
Cows,  when  sold,  from  $40  to  $75  each. 

Pomona,  N.  Y.  J.  T.  M. 

We  are  experiencing  another  freak  sea¬ 
son  to  match  that  of  1915;  unseasonably 
cold  and  an  excess  of  moisture.  Farm 
work  very  much  A. 

grass  are  the  only  ciops  i  .  rtt. 
ing.  and  some  of  tbe  former  nave  been 
injured  by  standing  water  ou  heavy  land. 
Much  corn  and  beans  already  planted 
will  have  to  be  replanted.  A  great  deal 
is  not  planted  and  all  plowing  liol  done 
on  June  12.  The  Small  fruit  crop  is 
promising.  Strawberries  are  beginning 
to  come  into  market.  Canneries  are  pay¬ 
ing  around  $1.40  per  hu.  for  season  eon- 
troct.  The  outlook  for  apples  is  good  at 
present.  The  cold  wet  season  has  not 
been  entirely  favorable  to  pouches,  but 

with  good  weather  the  balance  of  season 
the  yield  should  be  fair.  Grapes  that 

were  almost  a  failure  last  season,  promise 
a  fair  yield.  Wheat.  $105  to  $1  per 
liu, ;  corn.  75  to  80e. ;  oats,  45c.;  pota¬ 
toes,  80  to  90c.  Hay,  $14  to  $18;  butter, 
dairy,  *25  to  30<*.  ;  eggs,  20  to  22c.;  hogs, 
9 1/.  to  lie.;  beef,  11  to  12c.;  cows,  8  to 
9e.“;  mutton,  12  to  14c.  There  have 

been  several  consignments  and  private 

sales  of  dairy  cattle  in  Southern  Mich¬ 
igan  this  Spring,  at  which  the  prices  av¬ 
eraged  rather  weak  as  compared  with  for¬ 
mer  years,  purebreds  running  $125  to 
$175;  grades.  $50  to  $75.  Milk  produc¬ 
ers  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  prices 
at  some  condeuseries,  etc.,  and  are  east¬ 
ing  about  for  other  means  of  marketing. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  F.  o. 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  S90) 
CHAPTER  IX. 

IIIS  CITY  FRIENDS. 

As  soon  as  my  house  and  premises 
were  in  decent  shape  I  urged  my  uncle 
to  come  out  and  visit  me,  and  one  Sun¬ 
day  about  noon  they  appeared  walking 
along  the  road  below  the  hill  and  up  the 
path.  Uncle  Ed  and  Lena,  he  grown  a 
bit  stouter,  and  she  blooming  brightly  in 
all  her  Spring  finery  and  lively  young 
manners.  I  took  them  over  the  lot.  but 
Lena's  shoes  were  too  thin,  and  she  soon 
went  back  to  the  cabin  to  wait. 

“You  must  have  put  in  some  hard 
work.  Did  you  do  it  alone,  Frank?” 
im i uired  my  uncle. 

“Yes,  but  only  by  making  two  men  of 
myself;  one  for  the  forenoon  gang,  four 
to  twelve  with  half  an  hour  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  then  the  afternoon  gang  of  one 
man  from  one  o'clock  until  eight.” 

“It  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  you  any, 
Fiank,  you  are  thin  around  the  face  but 
van  are  filling  out  well  on  the  chest  and 
shoulders." 

"Xo,  I  stand  it  pretty  well  now,  but 
I  felt  almost  a  wreck  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks/’ 

When  we  returned  to  the  cabin  Lena 
was  looking  over  my  library,  which  com¬ 
prised  little  but  free  bulletins  from  the 
stations  and  a  few  catalogues  and  papers. 

“Oh,  Frank,  what  do  you  find  to  do 
here?"  she  exclaimed. 

“Do?  Well.  I  work,  eat  and  sleep, 
that's  all.  except  go  to  church.” 

“Church?  Say.  isn’t  this  a  dead 
town,  though?  If  you  only  had  a  grapho- 
phone  or  something!" 

That  reminded  me  of  an  old  French 
horn  which  I  had  been  plugging  away  at 
for  sometime  in  the  city  and  here.  I 
hunted  it  up  and  tootled -ootle-ooed  away 
to  amuse  my  guests.  Lena  tried  to  sing 
me  one  of  the  newest  songs.  Avhile  to 
go  with  it  I  tootled  out  something  as  best 


I  could.  Then  we  compared  notes  on 
city  and  country  life.  I  told  of  the  auc¬ 
tion,  the  farm  meetings,  the  church  and 
the  neighbors,  how  I  had  tried  to  trap 
a  hawk,  how  I  fooled  the  crows  by  tar¬ 
ring  the  seed,  how  old  Red  and  White 
had  disappeared  one  day,  and  I  had 
found  her  in  the  jungle  with  a  big, 
gawky  calf  down  by  the  pond  hole,  and 
how  I  lmd  driven  downtown  one  day  and 
my  horse  had  stumbled  and  fallen  on  his 
knees  before  a  whole  buggy  load  of  gig¬ 
gling  women  and  girls. 

“Oh.  well,  anything  for  a  change,” 
commented  my  uncle.  “You  don’t,  find 
it  so  bad,  do  you  Frank?” 

.  “I  never  Worked  so  hard  in  my  life 
nor  felt  so  lonely  and  I  never  had  so 
little  money  to  spare,"  I  confessed. 

“It's  a  wonder  to  me  you  have  done 
so  much  with  what  you  had."  declared 
T'nele  Ed,  “but  you  must  he  about  at 
the  end  of  your  rope.  I  am  going  to  let 
you  have  fifty  dollars,  and  I  hope  you'll 
make  good.” 

Lena’s  talk  was  of  the  schools  and 
the  shows  and  what  “he  said"  and  “she 
said"  and  didn’t  I  like  this  fellow  and 
that  fellow  of  the  city  until  I  became 
quite  jealuns.  Rut  at  this  time  of  my 
life  I  was  so  overworked  and  so  eager 
in  my  farm  schemes  that  I  was  poor  soil 
for  the  emotions.  However,  Lena 
seemed  quite  amused  with  such  show  of 
resentment  as  I  could  muster,  and  teased 
me  about  my  clothes  and  the  awkward 
gait  she  claimed  I  had  put  on  from 
stumbling  about  in  my  fields  and  fur¬ 
rows.  Before  they  left  I  set  forth  the 
best  eatables  I  had  been  able  to  provide 
for  the  occasion,  and  I  walked  down¬ 
town  to  the  car  line  with  them. 

“Write  to  nxe  often;  I’m  lonesome,”  I 
said  to  Lena  in  parting. 

“Call  and  see  us  this  Winter,”  in¬ 
vited  my  uncle  as  lie  handed  me  those 
prom’sed  6ct.v  very  useful  dollars. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ItlLLTOP  AND  MEADOW. 

My  story  of  the  Hummer  would  he 
chiefly  my  struggle  with  the  potatoes 
and  poultry.  My  trees  gave  me  little 
trouble  that  season.  Some  that  did  not 
look  green  and  thrifty  enough  to  suit 
me  I  touched  up  with  a  spoonful  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Home  folks  had  advised 
to  cut  them  back.  There  were  good 
peach  growers  in  the  vicinity  that  I  met 
once  in  awhile.  Home  said  to  cut  back 
root  and  top  and  some  only  the  top  and 
some  admitted  that  they  did  neither.  As 
I  was  pressed  for  time  I  did  little  prun¬ 
ing  and  found  the  trees  flourished  well. 
My  miscellaneous  crops  were  not  touch  to 
brag  of,  blit  I  had  plenty  of  garden  stuff 
to  use  and  a  bit  of  field  beans  which 
helped  feed  me  in  Winter.  After  selling 
the  fattened  calf.  I  had  a  can  of  surplus 
milk,  eight  or  nine  quarts,  which  I  set 
out  by  the  roadside  each  morning  for  the 
collector  to  take  in  as  he  drove  by. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Fitting  an  Old  Farm  for  Pasture 

I  recently  acquired  a  70-acre  farm, 
which  is  very  thin  laud,  which  has  grown 
up  to  briars,  weeds,  etc.,  for  the  past  five 
years.  Xext  month  I  purpose  to  plow  up 
same,  sow  to  buckwheat,  turn  under  for 
green  manure,  lime  and  seed  down  to  per¬ 
manent  pasture  in  August,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  get  a  permanent  pasture  as  snou 
as  possible.  Can  you  suggest  any  im¬ 
provement  on  the  proposed  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  best  grass  seed  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  purpose?  R.  G.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  should  add  two  pounds  per  acre 
of  turnip  seed  when  seeding  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  turnips  catt  make  a  profitable  growth 
when  seeded  in  this  way,  but  they  do, 
and  they  add  to  the  total  organic  matter 
and  available  potash.  Y'ott  will  not  kill 
out  the  blackberry  vines  by  plowing  in 
June.  The  best  time  to  do  that  is  in  Au¬ 
gust-  At  that  time  the  vine  roots  are 
weakened  and  plow  and  harrow  will 
destroy  them.  After  plowing  under  the 
buckwheat  use  the.  spring-tooth  and  disk 
harrow  freely,  getting  out  all  the  brier 
roots  possible.  Rake  them  up  and  burn. 
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We  should  use  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre 
if  possible  when  seeding  down.  The 
great  hulk  of  se  1  for  pasture  should  be 
Blue  grass,  with  Red-top,  White  clover 
and  a  little  Timothy  and  fescue  grass 
added.  Your  experiment  station  at 
Htate  College  P.  O.  will  send  you  advice 
about  seed  mixtures. 


Shavings  in  the  Manure 

There  arc  many  questions  about  the 
use  of  shavings  nr  sawdust  iu  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  shavings  usually  contain  an 
acid  which  in  large  quantities  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  soil.  Until  this  acid  is 
neutralized,  large  quantifies  of  such  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  soil. 
After  the  shavings  have  been  sweefeue  I 
or  neutralized,  they  would  do  no  more 
damage  than  straw  or  other  forms  of  bed¬ 
ding,  When  the  sawdust  is  freely  use! 
to  absorb  the  stable  liquids,  there  will  be 
very  little  damage  from  its  use,  as  riiese 
liquids  are  alkaline  and  will  sweeten  the 
shavings.  Also,  when  the  shavings  are 
left  in  the  manure  pile  long  enough  to  go 
through  a  partial  fermentation,  there 
would  be  no  danger.  In  such  cases  it 
would  he  as  safe  to  use  the  shavings  ma¬ 
nure.  as  it  would  manure  where  straw 
was  used  for  bedding.  Often,  however, 
great  quantities  of  the  shavings  are  used, 
and  the  manure  is  hauled  away  every  few 
days,  so  that  it  is  not  thoroughly  sweet¬ 
ened.  In  such  cases  we  should  not  use  it 
except  in  connection  with  a  good  dressing 
of  lime.  It  might  be  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  meadows,  them  Highly  exposed, 
to  the  weather  during  the  Winter,  but 
where  the  manure  is  to  be  plowed  in,  and 
is  taken  fresh  from  the  stable,  you  should 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  use  at  least  half 
a  ton  of  active  lime  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  soil. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa 

If  the  ground  for  Alfalfa  is  plowed 
now,  and  harrowed  with  the  Acme  narrow 
after  every  rain  -say  three  or  four  days 
after  -there  will  be  no  weed  seed  left 
alive  by  August  lo,  and  the  Alfalfa  will 
have  the  ground  to  itself.  Cun  be  put  in 
with  the  Acme,  but  I  prefer  a  weeder.  In 
tuts  way  I  have  a  perfect  stand  with  no 
weeds.  a.  c.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


“If  we  lived  in  former  times,  my  dear, 
this  baby  of  ours  could  have  filled  an  im¬ 
portant  public  position.”  “What  kind  of 
a  position,  my  love?"  “Town  crier.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


QUALITY, 


Are  You 

getting  as  much? 


THIS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  entered  in  A  LSO  ASK  ns  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle- 

our  Great  $1000  Contest,  won  $100  but  i\.  tin  on  Wheat  Growing-,  by  Ex-Director 

was  not  large  enough,  however,  to  get  first  Wheeler  of  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 

place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  59.86  bu.  dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 

per  acre,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 

Ask  us  for  the  story.  J@-  We  mail  it  free  ' 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York  58 

We  have  a  factory  near  you.  H  e  ship  from  27 


different  factory  points  Last  of  the  Mississippi.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  I. 

"PkEI’AKIDNESS.” — A  few  weeks  ago  a 
r :  ( . . t  proeoBsion  marched  up  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  in  New  York  City.  Half  way  up 
the  Avenue  there  is  a  gentle  rise  of 
ri'i'Und.  Before  the  white  men  name 
it  was  doubtless  a  hill,  which  lias  been 
cut  down  to  smooth  the  way  for  "civili¬ 
zation.”  One  could  stand  on  this  little 
:  sc  and  look  down  upon  a  mile  of  broad 
avenue — one  solid  mass  of  waving  (lags 
rs  (he  marehers  came  on.  That  watcher 
could  also  realize  that  within  ”0  miles  of 
where  he  stood  were  homes  of  0,000,000 
people.  The  110,000  men  and  women 
who  marched  by  with  their  (lags  repre¬ 
sented  one  and  one-quarter  million  homes 

all  within  an  hour’s  travel  from  where 
this  watcher  stood.  The  bright  sunshine 
sparkled  on  these  flags,  and  a  gentle 
I  r<  "go  shook  them  out.  and  one  man  told 
me  it  was  the  most  inspiring  sight  New 
York  had  ever  known. 

A  Country  Parade. — It  may  he  a 
matter  of  opinion,  hut  I  saw  something 
hist  week,  which  I  think  meant  more — 
to  the  community  at  least.  We  had  just 
climbed  a  steep  bill  far  off  thi'  main  road 
in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  car  had 
coughed  and  kicked  its  way  up  the  steep 


fairly  speckled  with  the  black  and  white 
beauties. 

A  Promised  Land. — I  do  not  see  why 
this  little-known  country  should  not  be¬ 
come  as  famous  for  dairying  as  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  or  the  lake  shore  has  become 
for  fruit.  With  the  level,  rich  valley 
land  for  raising  crops,  and  the  hill  lands 
for  pasture,  a  farmer  may  have  a  great 
combination  when  lie  learns  just  how 
to  handle  this  soil  to  best  advantage.  On 
the  side  of  production  the  Farm  Bureau 
with  11.  K.  Crofoot  as  manager  has  three 
big  propositions  under  way.  The  soil 
mostly  needs  lime.  There  are  no  lime 
deposits  near,  but  farmers  are  buying  it 
cooperatively  and  the  bureau  handled 
7,000  tons  last  year.  Then  the  soil  needs 
more  humus,  and  work  is  being  done  with 
cover  crops.  Sooner  or  later  these  farm¬ 
ers  will  gi't  the  habit,  of  always  keeping 
the  soil  busy  with  some  crop  to  plow  un¬ 
der.  The  great  fertilizer  need  of  this 
soil  is  phosphorus.  There  is  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash,  and  the  nitrogen  can  he 
supplied  largely  in  clover  and  purchased 
feed.  Phosphorus  is  lacking,  and  acid 
phosphate  is  (he  fertilizer  for  this  re¬ 
gion.  Ground  raw  rock  has  been  tried, 
but  the  acid  phosphate  has  proved  more 
effective.  These  three  things,  with  drain¬ 
age  .are  the  fundamental  needs  of  this 
cow  country  soil.  As  they  are  worked 
out  more  and  more  this  hitherto  uuad- 
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Are  You  Prepared  ? 

Have  you  prepared  your  land  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  yields  of 
wheat  and  rye?  Successful  crops  are  the  result  of  careful  preparation. 
T  he  conditions  necessary  to  insure  a  big  grain  crop  are  well  known.  Deep 
plowing,  thorough  harrowing,  careful  seeding  and  plenty  of  available,  effec¬ 
tive  plant  food  are  essential.  The  difference  between  a  35-bushel  wheat 
crop  and  a  20-bushel  crop  is  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

I  he  cost  of  preparing  the  land  and  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  about  the 
same.  Usually  the  total  production  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  plant 
food  which  you  furnish.  This  can  best  be  supplied  by  using 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 

i  .1  ILU  m  iMnworaa  pmhmbmbm  r  ■  . . mm  . . 

These  brands  are  manufactured  particularly  for  fall  grain  and  are  mixed 
weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  give  them  ample  time  to  thoroughly  cure  out. 
1  his  enables  us  to  deliver  them  to  our  customers  in  fine,  dry  condition. 

These  goods  are  so  formulated  that  they  will  give  your  crop  a  good  start 
in  the  fall,  thereby  insuring  a  deep  root  system  to  prevent  the  wheat  from 
heaving  out  during  the  winter.  I  hey  also  contain  more  slowly  available  plant 
foods  to  carry  the  crop  during  the  spring  growing  season  and  thus  insure 
perfect  maturity. 

We  have  prepared  a  practical  booklet  entitled,  “Winter  Wheat  and 
Its  Culture,”  and  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you  will  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  wheat  you  expect  to  put  in  this  fall. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
1857  Tke^JBusiness^J^arme^Slandard^JFor^Ove^^SJ^ears  1916 


The  Big  Parade  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Fig.  362 


country  road  and,  at  the  top,  it  slowed 
up  for  a  moment  like  a  man  stopping  to 
get  h.’s  breath  and  run  his  eye  over  the 
1  eight  he  had  mastered.  Far  below  us 
the  road  ran  straight  and  clean  through 
the  valley,  and  as  far  hack  as  the  eye  Could 
teach  was  a  long  string  of  cars,  each  one 
decorated  with  a  mass  ■  f  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners.  There  were  about  113  of  them, 
speeding  along  the  road  about  1500  feet 
apart,  till  crowded  with  fanners  and  their 
families.  The.  long  parade  in  that  lonely 
place — with  its  hundreds  cf  Hags  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  sun.  .seemed  to  me  more  in¬ 
spiring  and  significant  than  the  parade 
up  the  aristocratic  avenue.  From  where 
we  stood  the  30-mile  radius  might  have 
covered  the  homes  of  30.000  people,  yet 
stretched  out  on  the  road  before  ns  was 
it  larger  proportion  of  these  home  dwell¬ 
ers  than  could  be  found  in  the  great  city 
parade.  What  they  were  there  for  meant 
i. tore  to  them  than  "preparedness1’  ever 
could  to  most  of  the  city  marchers. 

Tiie  Farm  Bureau. — All  this  long 
string  of  speeding  cars  and  sparkling 
flags,  represented  the  dairy  excursion  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau.  We  started 
from  Olean  with  about  23  cars,  but  all 
along  tin  road  at  farms  or  at  little  towns, 
other  cars  were  waiting,  and  Jill  fell  into 
line,  speeding  along  the  country  roads  in 
a  most  impressive  parade.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  Southwestern  New  York 
know  anything  about  the  riell  COW  coun¬ 
try  which  rolls  away  on  either  side  of 
the  Erie  Railroad.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country  -particularly  so  as  that  great 
line  of  decorated  cars  flashed  through  it. 
The  long  rains  had  washed  the  grass  and 
the  trees,  and  they  had  on  their  freshest 
green  paint.  The  “cow  country”  is  a 
land  of  narrow  valleys — with  rich  level 
l.md  tucked  in  between  broad  ranges  of 
kills.  The  best  of  the  farms  lie  in  the 
valley  -the  hills  being  largely  used  for 
past  ore — though  here  aud  there  we  could 
see  great  barns  and  farmhouses  at  the 
very  tops  of  the  hills.  Dairying  is  the 
chief  business,  and  it  would  seem  hard  to 
find  a  country  better  adapted  to  the  cow. 
Some  of  the  finest  herds  o+'  Holsteui  cat¬ 
tle  are  located  here,  and  the  hills  were 


vertised  country  will  surely  become  a 
promised  land  for  the  cow. 

What  It  Meant. — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  300  or  more  men  and  women 
in  these  cars  had  such  things  in  mind, 
but  they  were  very  clear  to  an  outsider. 
Sometimes  it  requires  a  stranger  com¬ 
ing  in  without  prejudice  or  commonplace 
acceptance  of  local  spirit  to  see  the  real 
promise  in  such  a  land.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  young  man  or  woman  on  one 
of  these  farms  had  far  bettor  opportunity 
than  those  who  grow  up  on  high-priced 
land  in  the  shadow  of  some  great  city. 
They  tell  me  that  good  farms  may  be 
bought  for  $35  per  aero.  I  am  sure  that, 
much  of  this  soil  can  he  made  to  grow 
Alfalfa.  We  saw  fields  of  it  here  and 
there  doing  well.  The  man  who  will 
learn  how  to  drain  and  use  lime  and 
phosphorus,  will  work  this  land  into  Al¬ 
falfa  and  vetch  and  all  the  other  aids 
which  hove  done  so  much  for  dairymen 
elsewhere.  When  that  is  done  this  $23 
land  will  produce  as  much  cow  food  to 
the  acre  as  the  famous  $330  farm  land 
in  Illinois!  Whether  these  crops  are  fed 
to  dairy  cows  or  beef  cattle  or  sheep  in 
the  future  the  land  will  multiply  its  pro¬ 
ductive  power  and  its  income  when  it  is 
handled  right. 

A  Great  Organization. — I  thought  of 
these  tilings  ns  we  looked  back  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  over  that  long  line  of 
fluttering  flags'.  Hero  was  the  army  to 
fight  the  battle  of  improvement.  When 
500  people  from  a  thinly  settled  rural 
county  turn  out  in  this  way  you  cannot 
fail  to  realize  that  here  are  the  parts  <»f 
a  great  machine  waiting  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether  for  effective  service.  In  this  par¬ 
ade  the  parts  of  this  machine  wore  only 
held  together  by  a  common  purpose  or 
curiosity.  If  some  one  with  tact  and 
sjkill  can  put  these  parts  together,  screw 
on  the  nuts  and  drive  in  the  pins,  he 
will  have  a  machine  which  will  put  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  On  the  map,  and 
make  people  think  of  the  cow  whenever 
they  hear  the  name.  There  is  need  of 
this,  Why?  Whenever  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  hears  of  Chautauqua  County  he 
(Continued  ou  page  0-43) 


YOUR  SEED  DEALER  RECOMMENDS 

Way  TNS  STANDARD  INOCULATION 

Rrmogem 

E  He  knows  il  Means  Crop  Insurance  for  Allalia, 

I  Vclch,  Clover,  and  all  oilier  Irpumes  Bigger 
I  and  richer  crops  for  less  money  and  lal.r  • 

Ask  trim  about  It  or  wrile  lo  us.  Drp!.  82,  lor 
j  “The  Letfume  Grower " 

FARf -THOMAS  FARMOCI.RM  CO. 

BLOOMrirlt).  N  I 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 

k  Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


UNLOADS 

A  L  O  N  E  U 

quicker  than  a  man  can  un¬ 
hitch  and  hitch  a  team.  Nut 
only  for  fray  l>ul  for  li.itdmu  and 
unloading  grain,  coat,  fertiliz¬ 
er,  machinery,  etc.  Vou  can  s«vc 
twn  itirds  of  work  anil  time  wit!,  an  ' 


Ireland  Hoist  J  * 

Cost  It.  a  load.  Operates  easily,  quickly  and  safely 


Free  Circulurs 


AsR  tor  Cs... 

log  No.  23  4-  S- 

Thu  «  i>  e  c  i  >  t  1 

hlnqic  ll.’V VI*  '  •  t 

lO  tin;  loll  . .  IT'1 

no  nol  <*  u  \  .  ^ 

the  ci  op  wh  ar*  \ 
isirlh.  <0  y.-.«  »v  '‘M** 

ur-iuul  nervio- 
tkftJ  wI.im  I  futiudl.ud  .1 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St..  Batavia,  N.Y. 


QC$  IN  POTATOES 

BTb  Write  nt  mu ■■  for  RuMetih  P  iling 

tr  how  Wliii  In  fields  of  potatoes  wen.  raver  I 
from  I  il  igei ,  (  amt  n.r  1.  ,:-.i  >nininil  litoiigl.L  log 
profits.  It  also  tells  u!  Dm  Guarauli/i  d  I  ron 

“FRIEND”  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

“Friend-’  Mle.  Co..  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

•‘The  kind  ot  sprayers  you  like” 


FRUIT  GROWER’S 
SUPPLIES 

{flaskets.  Ladders,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


A  real  IviTQtivne  EnirliKMUjtl  uol  IJ 

W  which  i  hi^lily  h»u)i»nai»r  iR  0 

Qn  of  th<*  Lw;li  i'f  »*•<*  "f  Jj 

iiOtoiinc.  Rill'd  urj  cIm  vh*  I«ui“-Wk.-,  wl  •  •«•*« I .”<! 

TM«  vvonrtio Tnl  cngtim,  *2  !•»  ft  K.  I  .,  i-xpluin«*-t  Ltta 
in  frew  uiBiloir  **  K."  Al-o.  1m  I  cm  I  c<  wiim“c  l*» 
lo  UR  11.  P. .  I’xufamrd  W  fir*-  *  utabir  *<*•*'  _^A. 

THE  BESSEMER  CAS  ENGINE  CO* 

123  Lincoln  Av*.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


BINDER  TWINE 


Til  ICO.  HURT  Si  SONS 


Melrose,  i 


CANVAS  Tnrpatilniv  Water] 

-  Hay  Grips,  50*00  in.,  a 

in  in  s  (in  al  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  7*12  ft,. 
j,i'r|»'n,i  Boat  am|  Stack  Cov'ni  H.  State rIzr  rent] 

TV.  VV.  Stanley,  oil  Church  St.,  Js'tiw  York 


a  Special  pulley  for  tour 

eng  ill.  y.  r  I  ml  ran  po  d 

L_.  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  V. 

Fy  /  J  AIhij  UltgtH.  cllT4*r  RJ1WS.  wood 
Ig/lp  miws.  bhw  ami  ahlnglt'thillln. 


ftftftfl  CADMC  I**  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 

UUUII  rHIflYlO  section  of  new  torn  state 

Tell  ns  tv  hat  kind  of  farm  vou  want,  and  how  mnrli 
rash  von  r  an  pay  and  we  will  send  win  a  carefully 
prepend  lit  ot  jiisb  Mu’ll  plane:  CfNIRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  .  Oneida,  New  Turk 
Other  ollicea  throughout  Hie  State. 


1 58  ACRES  1 0-ROOM  HOUSE 

Kood  burn,  30x70;  2  lien  houses;  ie.o  hointe:  lin  k 
Ionise;  all  kinds  of  fruit.  School  }4  mill  .  Kvnj 
Mime  convenient.  .Milk  taken  at  door.  Good  limn 
Karin  only  $4,000;  $1,U(JU  cash;  balances  time.  Write 
l'-i  pai  lieulnni.  I  loud  hari'Uin  and  will  idunsu  yon. 
Hull's  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard  ...  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey, .  1.50 

Tho  Pruning  Book.  Bni.'ey, .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist..  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Ffuits,  Hume.... .  2.50 

California  Fruits,  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . 1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Typos  and  Ereeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture,  Robinson . . . .  2. 51' 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentino .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Yerker,  333  W. 30th St.,  NewYerk 
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Improving  Lawn 

Our  lawn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house  is  nearly  covered  with  moss  this 
Spring,  and  there  is  very  little  grass. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  it,  and 
quantity  to  use  ;  also  wlmt  kind  of  grass 
seed  to  use?  It  has  had  no  fertilizer  for 
some  time.  _  it.  B.  R. 

Corning.  N.  Y. 

Moss  indicates  sourness  of  the  soil.  If 
there  Is  much  of  it  present  and  the  grasi 
is  thi^,  too  thin  ever  to  bring  it  back  to 
good  condition,  you  will  gain  time  and 
satisfaction  by  making  it  over  anew; 
give  the  affected  portion  a  good  dressing 
of  old  well-rotted  Stable  manure  aud 
spade  it.  under  quite  shallow,  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  After  the 
ground  has  been  spaded,  and  before  rak¬ 
ing,  apply  a  liberal  coat  of  lime,  making 
the  ground  quite  white,  then  rake  and 
smooth  the  surface  for  seeding.  If  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  trees  or  buildings  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  it  will 
be  best  to  use  what,  is  known  as  shaded 
lawn  grass  mixture.  For  situations  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sunlight  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  I  have  found  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Central  Park  lawn 
grass  mixture ;  this  may  he  purchased 
from  any  of  the  New  York  seed  houses. 
Sow  oue  quart  to  three  pints  to  MOO  square 
feet  of  surface.  After  sowing  rake  light¬ 
ly;  a  wooden  hay-rake  is  well  suited  for 
the  purpose,  the  operation  being  host  per¬ 
formed  by  continuous  forward  and  hack 
ward  motion  of  the  rake.  The  ground 
should  then  he  rolled  with  a  hand  roller 
to  firm  it,  and  compact  the  soil  around 
the  seed.  Next  year  give  the  lawn  a 
light  dressing  of  pure  ground  bone,  early  in 
the  season  and  again  in  midsummer.  k. 


Squash  Borer 

I  attempted  to  grow  Hubbard  squash. 
They  did  well  until  rhe  young  squashes 
had  set,  some  were  six  inches  long,  when 
the  vines  commenced  to  wilt  and  die.  I 
found  in  the  vines  and  some  of  the  young 
squashes  a  white  grub  or  worm  with  a 
black  head.  How  can  I  overcome  this 
pest?  F.  f.  s. 

Montclair,  N.  .1. 

This  small  worm  is  known  as  the 
squash  vine-borer.  The  insect  lives  and 
inflicts  its  injury  within  the  stems  of 
the  plants.  Its  presence  is  first  indicated 
by  the  wilting  of  the  plant,  and  if  prompt 
measures  are  not  taken  to  eradicate  it, 
the  attack  tvill  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
plant.  Some  writers  advocate  the  pull¬ 
ing  up  of  the  attacked  plants  at  once, 
and  destroying  (hem  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  insect.  Others  claim  it  is 
practical  and  effective  to  hunt  out  the 
borers  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
peach  borer  1*  hunted  out  of  Hie  peach 
tree.  The  writer  has  found  the  use  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  quite  effective  in  most 
instances;  this  is  applied  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  With  a  rather  blunt  point¬ 
ed  stick  about  the  size  of  a  broom  han¬ 
dle.  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  near  the 
affected  plant,  into  which  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  bisulphide,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fill  in  the  hole  wtih  damp  soil. 
Tile  gas  generated  by  the  bisulphide  will 
penetrate  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and 
kill  all  insect  life  that  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  and  without  injury  to  the  plant. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very  Volatile 
and  therefore  highly  explosive.  Care 
must  bo  taken  that  it  is  not  exposed  to 
contact  With  fire,  as  the  i-esults  may 
prove  disastrous  to  the  one  handling  it. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  usually  sold  by 
first-class  drug  stores.  k. 


Painting  Tree  Wounds 

Referring  to  the  questions  by  E.  C..  on 
page  550.  under  (ho  heading.  “Asphaltum 
for  Tree  Wounds,”  T  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing,  a  part  of  which  may  he  of  interest. 

Since  the  ideal  in  tree  wound  paint  has 
not  been  found,  the  best  is  that  which  will 
adhere  and  remain  impervious  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time  without  in„.iring 
tin1  cambium  or  otherwise  retarding  the 
process  of  healing.  Whitt*  lead,  which  has 
been  used  extensively  for  wound  protec¬ 
tion,  is  very  good  in  that  it  does  not  injure 
the  cambium,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
wounds  boa:  over  in  apparently  healthy 
condition,  hue  its  life  of  protection 
against,  weather  and  infection  is  compar¬ 
atively  short,  so  that  if  a  new  coat  is  not 
applied  often  one  may  frequently  find  in 


cutting  out  those  apparently  healthy 
wounds,  healed  entirely  over  perhaps  an 
amazing  amount  of  rotted  wood. 

Coal  tar  will  last  somewhat  longer  than 
white  lead,  and  is  much  better  for  paiut- 
ing  a  flat  roof  than  for  tree  wounds, 
since  the  destruction  to  the  cambium 
caused  by  it.  frequently  exceeds  in  area 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  protect. 
This  in  some  degree  depends  on  the  local¬ 
ity  of  the  wound,  but  primarily  due  to  the 
poisonous  content  of  the  tar,  which  varies 
according  to  the  point  to  which  distilla¬ 
tion  has  v'non  carried. 

Asphaltum  is  much  superior  to  either 
of  the  above,  and  after  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  is  easily  made.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  method :  Put  solid  asphal¬ 
tum  in  an  old  iron  pot.  or  kettle  of  any 
kind  not  closed  in  too  much  at  the  top, 
and  place  over  a  fire,  preferably  out  of 
doors;  add  raw  linseed  oil.  a  little  at  a 
time,  while  stirring  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Do  not  add  oil  while  near  the 
fire,  as  the  gas  which  escapes  when  the 
oil  comes  in  contact  with  the  asphaltum 
is  inflammable.  If  the  mixture  begins  to 
stiffen  place  over  the  fire  again  and  heat 
until  it  can  he  stirred  easily,  then  re¬ 
move  and  add  oil  as  before.  It  should  he 
in  such  condition  when  cool  that  it  may 
he  applied  same  as  any  ordinary  paint. 

If  it  ran  conveniently  he  heated,  and 
applied  to  wounds  while  moderately  hot 
it  gives  still  better  results,  Not  as  much 
oil  is  required,  and  when  cold  it  should  he 
in  a  tough  rubber-like  state.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  to  he  used  depends  on  the 
melting  point  of  the  asphaltum.  That 
melting  at  about  200  degrees  F.  gives  good 
satisfaction.  everett  f.  wrigiit. 

Massachusetts. 


Cutting  Sweet  Potato  Vines 

Should  the  runners  of  sweet  potatoes 
he  kept  cut  oil  to  a  round  hill?  I  was 
told  they  should  he.  and  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  necessary.  c.  E.  c. 

Southington,  Conn. 

Sweet  potato  vines  are  never  trimmed 
as  a  commercial  practice.  In  the  South 
cuttings  of  the  vine  are  frequently  made 
for  the  propagation  of  new  plants,  but 
in  South  Jersey  all  “slips"  or  plants  are 
grown  direct  from  the  seed  potatoes  in 
heated  beds.  During  the  growing  season 
vines  are  allowed  to  run  at  random  over 
the  ground.  While  they  are  quite  small 
the  cultivator  will  just  push  them  from 
one  side  of  the  hill  to  the  other  without 
injury,  but  later  on  the  large  vines  are 
hoed  around  and  laid  to  one  side  so  that 
the  cultivators  can  hoe  the  unoccupied 
row  middles.  Then  the  vines  of  every 
two  rows  are  laid  in  the  same  middle, 
which  has  just  been  cultivated,  and  the 
other  middles  arc  then  worked.  Later 
in  the  season  all  the  ground  is  covered 
with  vines.  The  weeds  start  but  very 
little  unless  it  happens  to  be  in  a  hill 
where  the  vines  go  down  with  the  wilt 
or  stem-rot.  thus  giving  the  weeds  a 
chance.  To  trim  the  vines  would  reduce 
the  yield.  By  moving  them  about  as  de¬ 
scribed  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
take  root  at  every  joint,  as  they  would 
be  apt  to  do  if  not  prevented,  r.  w.  d. 


Summer  Care  of  Bulbs 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  bulbs  through  the  Summer, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  ground 
after  the  bulbs  have  blossomed,  such 
bulbs  ns  hyacinths,  jonquil,  tulip  and 
Narcissus?  F.  n. 

New  York. 

Hyacinths,  jonquils  and  Narcissus, 
when  planted  in  beds,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  or  desirable  to  remove  them  to 
provide  room  for  other  plants,  should  be 
lifted  as  they  arc  through  blooming.  The 
bulbs  are  not  mature  at  this  time,  and 
they  should  ho  heeled  in  the  ground  in 
a  partially  shaded  place,  until  the  leaves 
have  become  quite  withered,  when  they 
can  be  taken  out,  the  tops  cut  off.  and 
placed  iu  shallow  layers  in  boxes  and 
placed  in  a  shaded,  dry  airy  situation 
until  the  bulbs  become  thoroughly  cured, 
when  they  may  he 'stored  away  iu  a  dry 
cellar  until  wanted  for  the  next  plant¬ 
ing  season. 

As  soon  as  the  stems  of  tulips  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  and  the  leaves  to  dry, 
they  can  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  When  they  have  become  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  or  cured,  remove  all  the  old  skin 
and  dirt,  and  place  in  paper  bags  until 
wanted  for  planting  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  October.  K. 


Make  Your  Motor  Car 
Pay  For  Itself 

SCIENTIFIC  farming  calls  for  the  economical  use 
of  every  piece  of  machinery  on  your  farm. 

Many  pieces  of  machinery  are  called  upon  to  do 
double  duty  and  they  do  it  well. 

Your  Motor  Car  should  be  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Instead  of  using  it  for  pleasure  alone  make  it  pay  for 
itself  and  its  upkeep  by  doing  the  light  hauling  to  and 
from  the  city. 

The  Rochester  Trailercar 

“It  Tracks  and  Backs " 


The  Rochester  Trailercar  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  make  of  car,  will  carry 
your  farm  products  to  the  city 
markets. 

With  special  sides  it  will  carry' 
small  cattle  without  danger  and 
without  trouble. 

The  Rochester  Trailercar  is  built 
like  an  automobile — it  tracks 
perfectly  and  can  be  backed  in 
any  desired  direction. 

It  is  built  exceptionally  low, 
making  it  easy  to  load  and  un¬ 
load,  and  can  be  drawn  over  the 


country  road  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  an  hour  safely  and  with¬ 
out  skidding  or  jostling. 

It  will  save  time — save  money 
and  save  bother  and  allow  you 
to  keep  your  horses  on  the  farm 
for  farm  duties. 

Farmers  in  all  sections,  find  the 
Trailercar  a  most  useful  and 
profitable  addition  to  the  farm 
equipment. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  illustrated 
folder  showing  details  of  con¬ 
struction  and  a  variety  of  uses. 


Mail  your  request  to-day. 

THE  ROCHESTER  TRAILER  COMPANY 

108  MAIN  STREET  EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


J7*S  i  C 

There  s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  ncighbora-JlU-llo-JiM  a  day  clear  prolit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  thin  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  ftirtuVnew  power. 
Completeonttlt  bniltinourpJant.nupenortoanfierobled  ma¬ 
chines^  Heavy  ntcol  chain  tmuMni^firion  (no  lx* It  to  slip), 
bimplfcoli -feeder  anti  bio  k  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  of  solid,  salable  bales.  Start*  or  stops  instant¬ 
ly.  IV#  t  press  for  alfalfa.  Wo  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

“TONS  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Picture!)  und  describes  theTo  (freat  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  SOS  Center  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 


THRESHERS 

7f»  ye  or*  or  bOflcit  tlirvahnr  build¬ 
ing  1th vo  won  for  l»  a  notional  re- 
puUdOj)  u  tweidjor  for  overy 
need.  They  are  wimple  and  Muh»raritn«l  In  rop^trqetion  and 
light  in  weight.  No  big  repair  bill*  GraySt  **orn  made  fo 
Mtuy.  ’  The  cost.  f«t  low  but  they  yield  n  big  return  In  money 
Having.  TIvy  handle  rye,  wliual,  oaU.  bnrluy,  bean*, 
P«.*n and  gra**  need.  They  doth**  W6lk  ‘4'lickly  and  cleanly, 
before  huymg  a  Uiro«h«r  send  for  our  Catalog— it 'a  free. 


SMALL 


BIG  RETURNS 


A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  St.  Middletowu  Springs,  Vt. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

We  i-namnL’t*  f.hfa  machine  to  spread,  accurately  and  positively,  100 
to  3.600  lbs.  tier  acre  any  gruntilur  malorhcl.  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  light.  With  special  equipment  w*’  will  distribute  Coro 
lime,  coanui  ground  lime  atone,  ole.  Writ*  for  booklet  IC  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


makesdean.com- 
pact  bales  of  any¬ 
thing  Salable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Highest  re- 
suits  and  profits  for  users.  tt-xFl  7*. 

W  rite  for  latest  Catalog.  * 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  ™ 
2044  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy, III, 


<  D 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  m  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays—  Prompt  shipmcnt3--SatisfacUon  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


938* 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

tiie  Br  sixes  s  I'  AJt.vnrs  taper 

A  National  Weekly  .Ion  rim  I  I'or  Coliniry  unit  Sillmi-ban  Ilomen 

EstnMiHh&l  into 

Pnbllfiticd  weekly  by  the  Hnrnl  Publiuhlnfr  Company,  388  >Vr,t  8OII1  Street,  New  Vork 
JIkkrpkt  W.  CiiT.Tjjrmvoon,  lVnlilem  ttrxl  Editor. 

JtilfN  .1.  Dn.boK,  Treasurer  :  i  ml  (Im-wnl  Mun-'i,rrr- 
Wii.  F.  PiiAOS.  Snari'Miry.  M iih.  IS.  T.  Rovui.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  llic*  Uuivertal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
81s  murks,  nr  liMfe  I' ratios.  Remit  in  money  order, express 
order,  pi'ix hmJ  rluck  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ollier  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  rents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  toils,  and  east,  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•*  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  Is  bricked  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  preeamton  and  admit  the  advertising1  of 
x rliaiije  houses  only,  Hut  to  make  doubl.v  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  sulisorlbcrK  sustained  by  trust Inir  any  deliberate  fwlmllir,  Ureapoit- 
sihle  advertiser*  or  tors ltst<|( tip  nd wit Isemefius  In  our  columns,  mid  any 
sneh  swindler  will  he  puhhely  cxpoHtiL  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad  lust  illlten-neis  or  mlM-akuK  between  our  Kuliserlbers  tuid  hopes!;, 
respopsihle  house;.,  whether  »d verltKisrs  or  not.  We  wililnvly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  Iml  finch  eases  should  not.  I*e  contused  with  dishonest 
tittllMtcUons.  VVe  proton,  subscribers  turn  Inal  roinie*.  (nit  we  will  not  ho 
responsible  for  rhe  dolus  of  honest  bankrupts  fapeiiomd  by  the  courts, 
Notice  ot  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  ft,  you  should  mention  Tim  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHEN  wc*  spoke  of  giving  out  a  few  roots  of 
the  Semipalatinsk  Alfalfa  we  had  no  idea 
of  the  public  interest  in  those  varieties.  We  thought 
there  might  possibly  be  50  calls.  They  have  really 
come  by  the  hundred  and  are  still  coming.  There 
are  so  many  that,  though  we  had  several  thousand 
roots  we  can  only  send  a  few  to  each  applicant.  In 
some  cases  we  must  substitute  Cossack,  also  a  Si¬ 
berian  variety,  but  an  upright  grower.  The  roots 
will  nil  be  given  out  before  this  is  printed,  so  of 
course  we  cannot  send  to  all.  We  may  be  able  to 
obtain  more  later  on,  for  it  is  good  to  realize  the 

great  interest  in  these  varieties. 

★ 

THE  New  York  Central  Railroad  proposed  to 
raise  its  passenger  rates  to  2%  cents  a  mile. 
Now  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  refused  to 
permit  such  increase.  The  Commission  declares  that 
the  company  lias  failed  to  show  that  the  extra  half 
cent  is  needed. 

The  commission  says  that  while  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  road  are  not  paying 
so  far  as  passenger  traffic  is  concerned,  there  is  no  just 
reason  why  this  burden  should  be  imposed  through 
generally  increased  rates  on  the  patrons  of  the  main 
line,  where  passenger  business  seems  on  the  record  to 
be  clearly  profitable. 

The  railroad  earned  in  1015,  above  all  charges, 
11.11  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  and  therefore 
the  Commission  decides  that  increased  rates  are 
not  needed  on  the  operation  as  a  whole.  Suppose 
a  farmer  was  producing  milk,  eggs,  grain  and  fruit. 
He  makes  money  on  all  but  the  grain,  the  latter  is 
grown  at  a  loss,  hut  on  the  whole  his  .farm  pays  a 
good  profit.  What  would  the  public  think  of  him  if 
he  demanded  a  higher  price  for  the  grain,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  was  making  a  good  profit  on  the 
other? 

* 

SOME  farmers  who  operate  south  of  New  York 
City  may  think  an  article  on  mowing  machines 
now  is  out  of  season.  A  large  proportion  of  com¬ 
mercial  hay  is  cut  during  late  July  and  August,  or 
even  in  September.  This  season  cutting  will  be  later 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  weather.  There 
will  be  need  of  a  good  mower  and  the  best  of  tools  to 
handle  the  hay  this  year.  Ilay  is  best  made  by 
warm  wind — not  by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Water  is  mostly  drawn  out  of  tile  plant  through  the 
leaves,  and  in  curing  clover  and  Alfalfa  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  broad  leaves  from  drying  up  too 
soon.  When  these  leaves  are  left  green  and  active 
they  pump  the  water  out  of  the  stems  and  give  it  up 
tfi  the  drier  air.  When  the  leaves  are  dried  and 
killed  while  the  stems  are  full  of  water  the  moist¬ 
ure  cannot  be  thrown  off  in  the.  natural  way.  but 
must  be  slowly  dried  out  of  the  stems.  This  takes 
far  more  time  and  is  nearly  impossible  in  a  rainy 
season.  Therefore  the  best  way  to  cure  broad-leaved 
plants  like  clover  or  Alfalfa  is  to  keep  the  leaves 
fresh  and  make  them  suck  out  the  moisture  for  us. 
This  is  best  done  in  the  shade.  It  is  good  practice 
to  out  the  clover  early  and  after  a  few  hours  of 
willing  rake  it  into  windrows.  If  the  weather  is 
had  coek  up  the  clover  and  put  on  covers.  In  this 
way  the  leaves  are  kept  fresh,  and  will  “sweat"  off 
the  water.  By  opening  the  cocks  or  windrows  when 
the  air  is  dry  this  water  will  he  taken  out. 

* 

LAST  year  we  told  how  the  Otsego  County  (N. 

Y. )  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  sold  their  wool 
at  auction.  They  did  the  same  thing  this  year — sell¬ 
ing  20,000  pounds  a t  30%  cents.  The  sale  was  made 
to  Talbott  &  Sons — the  same  firm  who  purchased 
the  wool  last  year  at  2,0  cents.  If  the  members  of 
the  association  had  each  offered  small  lots  of  wool 
as  individuals  they  never  could  have  obtained  such 
prices.  By  combining  they  were  able  to  offer  a  quan¬ 
tity  large  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  whole¬ 
saler  or  manufacturer  and  thus  save  several  profits 
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by  this  direct  dealing.  This  is  the  way  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  handle  their  produce.  They  cannot  work  it 
quite  so  well  yet  for  perishable  produce,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  price  for  farm  produce 
generally  will  be  made  at  the  barn,  the  creamery 
or  the  storehouse.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  manufacturers  and  transportation  interests 
work.  This  association  has  done  more  than  work 
out.  this  auction  system.  It  has  increased  the  in¬ 
terest  in  sheep  both  in  quality  and  numbers.  When 
men  can  get  together  to  settle  prices  they  can  also 
settle  the  dogs.  At  flic  Cooperstown  County  Fair 
there  will  ho  a  wool  contest  and  a  eoSperative  sale 
of  lambs.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  what  plain, 
fair  cooperation  can  do. 

* 

WE  repeat  the  names  of  the  legislators  who  are 
to  investigate  the  milk  and  poultry  business: 

SENATORS 

Charles  K.  Wicks,  Sanquoit.  Farmer. 

M.  S.  ITalliday.  Ithaca,  Lawyer. 

N.  M.  Marshall.  Malone.  Banker. 

D.  J.  Carroll,  Brooklyn.  Manufacturer. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

II.  E.  Machold,  Kllisburg.  Farmer. 

W.  W.  Law,  Jr.,  Briarcllff  Manor,  Real  Estate. 

II.  L.  Grant,  Copenhagen.  Cheese  Merchant. 

D.  I\  Witter,  Farmer  and  Lecturer. 

F.  J.  Taylor,  Brooklyn,  Merchant, 

It  seems  that  the  money  appropriated  for  paying 
expenses  is  not  available  before  July  1.  However, 
the  committee  met  in  Albany,  June  15,  and  organ¬ 
ized  with  Senator  Wicks  as  chairman.  They  hope 
to  meet  for  business  on  July  3,  and  wo  are  very 
glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  an  early  start.  Mr. 
Witter  informs  us  that  he  owns  nearly  200  acres  of 
land,  which  is  run  as  a  dairy  farm  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  son.  We  have  die  following  note 
from  a  neighbor  of  Senator  Wicks: 

In  your  paper,  under  date  of  June  17th,  I  notice  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Albert  Manning,  also  the  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  milk  situation.  I  wish  to  say  that 
Senator  Charles  S.  Wicks  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  this 
vicinity,  is  a  farmer  and  not  a  lawyer,  and  as  his 
position  would  indicate,  "stands  high  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.”  A  better  man  could  not  he  found  in 
the  Empire  State  to  represent  the  dairymen's  interests. 
In  honor,  lie  is  n  Washington.  In  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty,  a  Lincoln.  The  dairymen  may  depend 
upon  it,  “There  will  he  something  doing." 

E.  ,t.  .roxES. 

Surely  that  is  the  type  of  man  needed  by  the 
dairymen  at  this  time.  This  committee  has  a  great, 
opportunity.  Not  in  years  has  there  been  in  New 
York  Stale  an  investigation  which  means  so  much 
of  practical  value  to  our  farmers.  The  proceedings 
will  be  watched  in  detail  by  thousands  of  men  who 
work  hard  and  can  think  hard.  While  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  urge  tin's  committee  to  start  promptly 
and  cut  way  down  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  we 
know  that  they  cannot  do  it  all.  The  dairymen 
must  come  forward  openly  and  clearly  with  their 
story,  and  fortify  it  with  facts  and  figures.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  in  particular  must  get  busy  and 
prove  its  contentions  so  clearly  that  there  can  lie  no 
possible  dispute. 

* 

THIS  question  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  cattle 
has  come  to  be  a  mighty  one.  We  all  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  over  this  test.  We  have  on 
band  now  several  eases  where  grave  charges  are 
made  or  intimated  against  breeders  or  veterinarians. 
It  is  impossible  to  investigate  some  of  these  charges 
— others  seem  to  hr  based  upon  hearsay  evidence 
or  suspicion.  We  think  the  time  has  come  for  a 
full  and  frank  discussion  of  this  matter,  for  both 
breeders  and  buyers  must  have  some  basis  for 
testing  which  will  give  mutual  confidence.  In  order 
to  start  such  a  discussion  we  print  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  man  who  is  buying 
a  choice  herd. 

T  take  quite  a  number  of  agricultural  papers  and  see 
in  them  all  kinds  of  advertisements  about  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  for  sale.  At  the  present,  time  I  need  10  registered 
heifers.  I  could  get  tln-ir  pedigree  and  records  by  cor¬ 
respondence  just  as  well  as  and  belter  than  1  could  by 
personal  visit,  and  I  see  stock  advertised  every  day 
that  I  should  like  to  buy  were  it  not  for  (lie  danger  of 
tuberculosis.  If  ever  I  have  any  stock  that  I  care  to 
sell  outside  of  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  do  any 
advertising,  I  expect  to  give  the  purchaser,  if  he  lie  a 
reputable  man,  the  right  to  test  the  cattle  within  (10 
days  after  receiving  them,  and  if  they  react,  destroy  them 
at  my  expense  and  have  his  purchase  price  refunded.  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  incentive  to 
proper  purchase  of  goods  by  advertisement  is  absolutely 
In  throw  down  the  bars  and  have  everything  guaranteed 
without  the  slightest  limitation  whatsoever.  If  any 
man  should  advertise  in  Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  tomorrow  10 
registered  Holstein  heifers  to  he  sold  subject  to  a  00- 
day  test  by  the  purchaser,  money  refunded  in  ease  of 
reaction  and  all  expenses  covered.  I  !"•(  a  new  Ranama 
hat  that  lie  would  get  more  cheeks  by  return  mail  than 
lie  ever  saw  in  his  whole  life*  before.  I  can  send  you 
or  any  advertiser  within  2-i  hours  a  list  of  10  or  15 
men  in  this  city,  who  are  financially  responsible,  who 
want  from  five  to  20  head  of  registered  cattle,  and  who 
would  buy  them  instantly  on  the  terms  mentioned  above. 

We  have  sent  this  tu  a  large  number  of  breeders 
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and  asked  them  to  give  their  frank  opinion  of  this 
proposition.  Many  of  them  have  replied  and  wc 
shall  begin  the  discussion  next  week.  It  is  a  big, 
far-reaching  question,  and  the  breeders  all  know 
that  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  settled  right. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  put  over  some  good  things  by 
sticking  to  them  until  indifference  turned  to  interest 
and  then  to  enthusiasm.  I  will  grant  that,  but  when  it 
starts  to  interest  farmers  in  sheep  it  is  up  against  a 
dead  one.  and  is  in  for  a  lot  of  wasted  energy.  Yon 
cannot  put  sheep  over.  Too  many  dogs!  s.  it.  .t. 

E  are  inclined  to  accept  the  challenge.  More 
s.xoop  are  needed  on  our  Eastern  farms. 
Next  perhaps  to  dairy  cows  they  are  the  finest  stock 
to  go  with  fruit  farming.  Nothing  can  beat  then 
for  cleaning  up  old  pasture  or  fertilizing  light  land 
or  cleaning  weeds.  There  are  hundreds  of  dairy 
farms  where  cows  do  not  pay  because  of  the  labor 
cost.  Sheep  would  pay  well  on  these  farms,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  most  of  the  work.  There  are 
a  dozen  sound  arguments  for  sheep  and  one  against 
them — the  cur  clog.  The  sheep  is  so  useful  and  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  believe  wo  can  make  sheep  grow¬ 
ing  popular,  take  care  of  the  clog  by  law,  and  thus 
bring  prosperity  to  many  a  hill  farm.  Too  large  a 
contract?  Of  course  it  will  he  if  we  say  so  at  the 
start.  The  man  who  might  move  a  mountain  could 
not  kick  a  brick  off  the  walk  if  he  had  fear  in 
place  of  faith  in  his  heart  We  like  a  good -sized 
job  when  it  is  worth  while,  and  we  shall  have  one 
in  taking  the  taste  of  mutton  out  of  the  dog’s  mouth, 
it  can  be  done,  however.  Wait  and  see! 

* 

WE  recently  told  of  new  sources  of  agricultural 
potash.  Among  others  the  refuse  from  ce¬ 
ment  works  was  mentioned.  In  California  the  dust 
from  a  great  cement  mill  became  a  great 
nuisance  by  blowing  over  orange  groves  and  de¬ 
positing  a  coating  on  the  trees.  The  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  complained  and  the  mill  owners  began  Inly¬ 
ing  the  nearest  groves  at  $1,000  per  acre.  This 
proved  too  expensive,  and  in  the  face  of  lawsuits 
and  injunctions  the  cement  manufacturers  were  led 
to  try  an  invention  for  settling  the  dust  as  it  rose 
from  the  mill.  The  result  was  that  the  dust  was 
fully  taken  out  and  the  particles  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  amount  of  potash.  Formerly  this  dust 
simply  ruined  the  orange  trees.  When  taken  out 
at  the  mill  it  gave  $100,000  worth  of  potash  for 
sale!  Other  cement  mills  tire  arranging  to  try  out 
this  process,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  present 
mills  in  this  country  are  now  blowing  off  as  dust 
about  100,000  tons  of  potash  each  year.  There  is 
also  a  plan  for  collecting  potash  from  the  gases  from 
blast  furnaces.  These  tilings  are  encouraging  for 
two  reasons.  They  show  something  of  what  can  lie 
done  by  utilizing  waste  products.  Better  still,  they 
show  the  power  of  thought  and  study.  Necessity 
drove  the  American  people  to  a  hunt  for  potash 
when  the  German  supply  was  cut  off.  This  con¬ 
stant  thought  and  study  is  now  having  its  effect, 
and  should  the  present  shortage  continue  a  few 
years  more  American  potash  will  he  found  in  full 
supply.  In  like  manner  the  concentration  of  thought 
and  action  of  farmers  upon  the  marketing  question 
will  finally  solve  it,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  in 
any  other  way. 


Brevities 

Now  they  claim  that  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  Al¬ 
falfa  is  in  the  leaves. 

France  has  fixed  the  maximum  prices  for  oats  at 
$2.53  and  $2.45  per  100  pounds. 

Pirosi’itoiiFs  means  the  light.  There  is  so  little  sun 
this  season  that  available  phosphorus  is  more  and  more 
needed  for  the  corn. 

Farmers  must  remember  that  their  one,  big,  paia- 
njount  issue  is  marketing  reform.  Efforts  will  he  made, 
as  is  always  the  case,  to  raise  other  issues  for  poli¬ 
tical  purposes,  but  this  market  problem  is  the  one  to 
Stick  to. 

A  New  Jersey  man  is  reported  to  protect  his  early 
cherries  from  the  birds  with  a  burglar  alarm.  lie 
stretched  lines  from  his  house  to  the  tree,  and  hung 
eleighbells  in  the  branches.  When  a  bird  alighted  <  n 
the  lines  it  rang  the  bells  and  went  off  in  alarm. 

The  Forestry  Service  estimates  that  the  sawmills  of 
tins  eouutry  turn  out  each  year  thirty-six  million  cords 
of  waste.  This  includes  sawdust,  slabs  and  blocks.  Much 
of  tliis  is  now  wasted.  Yet,  if  burned  in  suitable  burn¬ 
ers.  if  would  provide  thousands  of  tons  of  potash  for 
fertilizing. 

They  toll  the  story  of  a  rich  baek-tn-the-lander  who 
drained  a  wet  field  at  heavy  expense.  It  produced  a 
good  CI'op,  and  an  old  farmer  asked  how  the  job  was 
done.  The  B.-to-L.  struck  an  attitude.  “With  brains 
sir!"  “Yes.”  said  the  old  man,  "but  did  you  have  ’em 
or  buy  'em  ?” 

An  English  woman  went  into  an  egg  store  and  asked 
for  fresh  eggs:  ‘  Yes.  mum,  plenty,"  sail]  the  shopman  ; 
“them  with  a  hen  on  'em  are  fresh.”  “I  don’t  see  any 
with  a  hen  on  them."  said  Mrs.  X.,  looking  around  for 
a  nest.  "The  letter  ‘hen,’  mum,  not  the  bird.  ‘Hen’ 
stands  for  noo-laid,’  mum.” 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

The  wet  weather  of  the  past  week  played  havoc  with 
the  smjall  fruit  trade,  particularly  with  strawberries 
and  cherries.  The  conditions  have  been  so  had  (hat 
ranch  of  this  fruit  has  not  been  gathered.  Stock  ar¬ 
riving  in  market  has  been  soft  and  water-soaked.  The 
quality  from  New  Jersey  and  Southern  points  has  been 
particularly  poor,  and  prices  on  strawberries  range 
from  4c  to  7c  per  quart.  The  quality  from  New  York 
has  been  better,  though  in  small  volume,  and  the  prices 
innge  from  <Sc  to  32c.  Some  cherries  in  20-pound  peach 
baskets  sold  In'  the  Department  for  SO  cents  a  basket. 
State  cherries  in  quart  baskets,  packed  and  faced  as 
suggested  by  the  Department  and  shipped  in  22-qun rt 
gift  crates  sold  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Reports  from 
ether  markets  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in¬ 
dicate  a  similar  condition  in  these  markets. 

The  California  deciduous  fruit  continues  to  arrive 
in  good  condition,  and  probably  because  of  the  short 
supply  and  poor  quality  of  local  fruit,  the  prices  for  the 
California  goods  are  abnormally  high.  A  carload  of 
cherries  in  10- pound  boxes  sold  last  week  at  $1.80  a  box. 
On  the  same  day  there  were  30  cars  of  plums,  peaches 
and  apricots,  averaging  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  ear.  This 
is  $500  to  $1,000  higher  than  the  normal  price  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  New  York  is  a  great  market  for 
good  fruit  well  graded  and  packed,  and  the  price  for 
this  quality  is  always  high.  It  is  especially  high  at 
this  time.  The  car  of  California  cherries  referred  to 
sold  in  the  auction  market  for  $5,400,  which  is  nearly 
$2,000  above  normal  for  the  season. 

The  potato  conditions  in  the  same  markets  indicate 
a  full  supply,  moderate  demand,  and  prices  rather  on  a 
decline.  ITircs  in  New  York  run  from  $2.25  to  $2.75 
from  Southern  points,  and  Eastern  Shore  a  trifle  high¬ 
er.  Receipts  for  the  last  week  were  heavy. 

A  New  Jersey  grower  writes  the  Department,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “T  received  your  account  sales  today  and  am 
more  than  pleased  with  the  prices  you  obtained  for 
my  peas.  I  shipped  another  lot  of  exactly  the  same 
peas  to  a  commission  man  in  New  York  the  same  day, 
and  your  prices  average  2!%e  per  hamper  more  than 
his.  and  the  commission  is  5%  as  against  his  10%/’ 

The  Department  makes  no  claim  that  it  can  always 
sell  goods  in  the  New  York  market  higher  than  other 
dealers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  simply  does  the  best  it  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  get  the  best  prices  that:  the  grade  of  the 
goods  will  demand,  and  it  makes  a  prompt  and  accur¬ 
ate  return  for  them.  .Sometimes,  when  perishable 
goods  arrive  late  in  the  week,  or  late  in  the  day.  after 
the  hulk  of  the  trade  is  over,  it  is  necessary  to  shade 
the  price  in  order  to  move  the  goods.  If  held  over  they 
would  be  worth  less.  There  are  many  conditions  in  the 
New  York  market  that  affect  the  price  and  the  sales, 
v  1  i<  h  cannot  in  every  instance  he  explained  to  the 
shipper.  Without  an  experience  in  the  market,  the 
grower  would  hardly  understand  all  conditions,  even 
if  explained  in  a  letter.  The  grower’s  concern  is  that, 
his  goods  are  put  in  the  hands  of  an  agency  that  will 
do  tlio  best  possible  with  it  in  all  conditions;  do,  in 
fact,  what  the  grower  would  himself  do  if  he  was  on 
the  snot,  and  give  him  the  confidence  of  knowing  that 
he  is  getting  an  accurate  return  for  his  goods.  This 
the  Department  does  for  them. 

THE  EGG  TRADE. 
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dueers  ought  to  consider,  m  matter  where  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  eggs.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  Department  can  return  more,  or  even  as  much 
in  every  instance  as  another  receiver  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket;  it  is  a  fair  question  to  consider  how  much  the 
dealer  would  return  and  what  the  prices  would  be  with¬ 
out  the  influence  the  Department  is  exerting  on  the 
market. 

Auction  sales  are  reported  as  follows: 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  June  22nd,  1016: 


223%  cases 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

1.052  lhs.  cheese  . 

20  lbs.  butter  . 

22  lbs.  butter  . 

520  lbs.  butter  . 

203  lbs.  butter  . 

264  lbs.  butter  . 

226  lbs.  butter  . . . . 

VEGETABLES. 

32  hampers  peas  . . 

7  hampers  pears  . 

0  hampers  peas  . 

20  hampers  peas  . 

2  hampers  peas  . . . 

5  hampers  peas  . 

2  doz.  bunches  asparagus . 

6  doz.  bunches  asparagus . 

3  crate  tomatoes  . 

4  crates  peppers  . 

2  crates  peppers  . 

4  baskets  pens  . 

4  boxes  rhubarb  . 

1  bbl.  potatoes  . 

4  ltbls.  potatoes  . 

3  bids,  potatoes  . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

3  e.-Cf,  HI  lbs . 

1  ea'f.  72  lhs . 

1  calf.  02  lbs . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

0  lbs.  calf  sk'n  . 

1)  lbs.  calf  skiu  . 


$0.14% 

.  .$0.20 
.  .  .2$ 
.  .  .27 

. .  .20 
.  .  .25 

.  .  .24 


_ $1.50 

_  1.62% 

. . . .  1.75 


1.12% 
1.25 
3.50 
2  25 
L50 
2  25 
2^00 
1.83  1-3 
.  1.25 


$0.1  8 
.16 
.18 


$0.40 

.38 


FRUIT. 

64  qts.  cherries  . $0.10 

04  qts.  cherries  . 07% 

128  qts.  ^berries  . . 00% 

32.8  qts.  cherries  . . . 00 

2  baskets  cherries  . 00 

5  baskets  cherries  . 50 

11  baskets  cherries  . 40 

1)0  qts.  gooseberries  .  05% 

04  qts.  strawberries  . 12 

102  qts.  strawberries . 30 

100  qts.  strawberries  . 00 

70S  qts.  strawberries  . 08 

384  qts.  strawberries  . 07 

00  qts,  strawberries  . 00% 

700  qts.  strawberries  . 00 

102  qts.  strawberries  . 05% 

809  qts.  strawberries  . 05 

223  qts.  strawberries  . 04% 


It  is  well  known  in  the  New  York  trade  that  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  sets  the  price  daily  for  eggs. 
This  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  and  its  price-mak¬ 
ing  lias  beau  the  subject  of  litigation,  of  court  decree, 
a  ml  of  State  investigation.  The  rejiort  of  the  last  in- 
\  instigation  by  Referee  Edward  R.  O’Malley  has  been 
recently  published,  ami  severely  criticises  the  Exchange 
for  its  influence  in  manipulating  prices,  and  criticises 
the  Finer- Barry  Price  Current,  which  the  referee 
characterizes  as  “a  mechanism  for  the  manipulation  of 
I  rices.” 

The  receivers  of  eggs  accept  the  quotations  of  Timer- 
Larry  and  the  Mercantile  Exchange  without  much  ques- 

I  on  and  eggs  are  sold  all  over  the  city  on  those  prices. 
When  the  conditions  warranted,  the  Department  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  sell  at  prices  higher  than  the  quotations. 

I I  was  the  first  to  advance  tile  price  from  26e  to  27  c. 
l  ast  week  it  was  the  first  again  to  advance  from  27c 
to  28c.  and  again  from  2Sc  to  29c.  Its  vol¬ 
ume  of  receipts  is  not  large  enough  to  control  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  itself,  and  of  course  hut  a  limited  amount  of  its 
receipts  sell  at  these  high  prices.  It  requires  strictly 
fancy  stock  to  bring  the  price,  lmt  it  does  help  make 
the  quotations,  and  in  that  way,  does  help  make  a  gon- 
<  ral  advance  in  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  speculators  and  large 
dealers  in  eggs,  the  first  part  of  the  season,  met  at 
their  convention  in  Kansas  City,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  price  on  storage  eggs  for  the  season  at  19c. 
Whether  the  publicity  given  the  scheme  at  the  time,  and 
the  small  hut  constant  influence  of  the  Department  in 
forcing  an  open  market  is  responsible  for  the  result,  the 
fact  remains  that  lew,  if  any.  eggs  have  been  sold  at 
the  Kansas  City  price,  ami  eggs  have  gone  into  storage 
this  year  at  prices  ranging  from  22c  to  24c.  Last  year 
eggs  were  stored  from  18c  to  22c  a  dozen,  and  the  sup- 
lily  this  year  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year.  Just 
how  much  influence  the  open  market,  accurate  returns, 
and  publicity  of  the  Department  has  on  these  matters 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  define;  we  can  only  take 
results  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  an  influence  that  pro- 


POULTRY. 


59 

lhs. 

chickens 

50 

lbs. 

poultry 

49 

lhs. 

poultry 

111 

lbs. 

'broilers 

538 

lbs. 

broilers 

210 

lbs. 

broilers 

5.81 

lbs. 

broilers 

doz. 

sq  uabs 

147 

lbs. 

fowl  .  .  . 

62 

lbs. 

fowl  .  . . 

194 

lbs. 

fowl  .  .  . 

341 

lbs. 

fowl  _ 

146 

lbs. 

fowl  .  .  . 

252 

lbs. 

fowl  .  .  . 

37 

lbs. 

fowl  ... 

1.8 

lbs. 

duclc  .  . . 

26 

lbs. 

duck  .  . , 

22 

lbs. 

old  encks 

75 

lbs. 

old  cocks 

.$0.26 
.  .26 
.  .28 
.  .20 
.  .2S 


.26 

1.00 

-22% 


...  .21  % 
. . .  .21 
.  . .  .20 
. . .  .19 

. . .  .IS 
...  .20 
. . .  .18 
. . .  .15 
. . .  .14 


Claims  Collected 

During  the  past  four  months  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  has  collected  40  claims  against 
transportation  companies  for  delays  or  damage  to  goods 
in  shipment.  The  claims  have  varied  from  24  cents  to 
$77.80  in  amount.  They  aggregate  about  $500.  It  has 
required  considerable  detail  work  to  recover  these 
claims.  No  commission  dealer  would  give  the  time  to 
it;  and  the  shippers  never  could  follow  the  claims  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  properly  a  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Alleged  Egg  Damage 

An  investigation  by  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  of  a  shipment  of  six  cases  of  eggs  by  A. 
0.  Parsons  of  King  City,  Mo.,  to  ,T*  K.  Lasher  &  Rro. 
of  Harrison  street.  Now  York  City,  shows  that  the  eggs 
were  sold  on  commission  at.  25%e.  per  dozen  to  a  buyer 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  day  following  the  sale, 
the  buyer  called  Mr.  Lasher  Oil  the  'phone  and  put  in  a 
complaint  that  some  of  the  eggs  were  cracked  and 
leaked,  so  that  others  were  moldy,  and  made  a  claim  of 
l%c.  a  dozen  of  an  allowance.  Without  any  further 
examination  by  Lusher  the  allowance  was  made  and  an 
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account  sales  of  the  eggs  was  then  sent  the  shipper  at 
24c.  per  dozen.  The  telephone  charge  for  making  the 
claim  for  an  allowance  was  20e.,  and  this  was  n!«  > 
charged  up  against  the  shipper.  Whether  the  eggs  were 
broken  and  moldy  or  not  could  not,  of  course,  lie  verified 
by  the  Department  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  a 
month  later.  The  custom  of  allowances  of  this  kind 
between  commission  dealers  and  buyers  is  rather  com¬ 
mon.  Similar  allowances  have  been  found  in  several 
eases  investigated,  and  to  say  the  least  reveals  rather  n 
loose  method  on  the  part  of  the  commission  dealer  in 
the  handling  of  shipments  on  consignment. 

The  Milk  Situation 

Some  months  ago  the  milk  producers  at  Little  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  organized  a  Producers’  Co-operative  Association 
to  handle  and  market  their  own  milk.  They  took  tie1 
subject  of  finding  a  customer  up  with  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  in  this  city,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  found  a  customer  for  them  at  a  price  which  nets 
the  producer  fully  one  cent  a  quart  above  the  Borden's 
schedule  price  from  April  to  October. 

Last  week  a  representative  of  a  big  dealer  solieite  1 
the  milk  from  the  Little  Falls  Company  and  offered  a 
premium  above  their  present  contract.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  found  customers  for  other  producers’ 
associations  on  equally  favorable  terms.  Last 
week  we  closed  a  contract  for  a  Northern  New 
York  association  of  producers  at  a  price  for  cream 
equivalent  to  2.8  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  or  about  20 
cents  per  pound  for  cheese,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
above  the  schedule  prices  issued  by  the  regular  dealers 
for  milk.  Butter  is  now  selling  at  30  cents  for 
"extras,”  and  cheese  16  cents  per  pound  for  best  grades. 

We  know  where  one.  contract  with  a  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation  exists  for  the  sale  of  cream  at  $1.50  per  can 
tinier  the  present  prices  of  cream.  One  factory  produc¬ 
ing  40  cans  of  cream  a  day  is  losing  just  $00  a  day  «  n 
its  present  contract. 

There  is  certainly  food  for  thought  and  cause  for  re¬ 
flection  in  these  records  for  men  who  are  producing 
milk.  It  does  not  do  farmers  any  good  to  organize  a 
co-operative  association  unless  they  are  able  to  market 
the  milk  to  tin*  best  advantage.  This  want  of  an  out¬ 
let  has  been  the  great  drawback  to  the  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations.  After  they  have  been  formed  and  their 
Creameries  organized,  the  officers  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  milk,  and  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  turn  the  creamery  over  to  some 
dealer  on  a  contract,  and  this  left  them  in  little  if  any 
better  condition  than  before  the  association  was  formed. 
The  best  that  producers  could  do  under  sucli  circum¬ 
stances  was  to  contract  for  six  months  for  what  they 
could  get. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  now  when  this  con¬ 
dition  can  he  changed.  The  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  has  had  no  appropriation  that  it  could  use  to 
furnish  suitable  facilities  for  handling  milk  in  New 
York  City.  It  has  had  no  appropriation  fur  the  service 
at  all.  Yet,  it  has  been  able  to  do  something.  It  has 
found  an  outlet  for  some  co-operative  associations  in  the 
State  at  better  prices  than  the  regular  dealers  were 
paying,  and  it  can  now  sell  milk  at  prices  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  the  schedules  adopted  by  the  regular 
dealers  for  either  immediate  or  future  delivery.  The 
dealers  will  soon  approach  producers  for  new  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  milk  from  October  1st  to  April  1st. 
Fnder  the  conditions  as  made  known  above,  it  seems 
to  us  that  milk  producers  in  the  State  will  refuse  to 
make  contracts  on  tile  basis  of  other  years  or  even  at 
small  advanced  prices.  If  they  do,  the  milk  problem  is 
almost  hopeless.  To  say  the  least,  there  is  no  need  of 
associations  accepting  any  such  terms.  Their  policy 
should  he  to  refuse  to  cuter  contracts  for  anything  more 
than  a  month  at  the  time,  and  if  the  price  is  not  made 
from  day  to  day  as  it  may  be,  k-t  it  be  made  from 
mouth  to  month  at  the  least.  In  making  long  term  con¬ 
tracts.  the  dealers  are  bound  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
They  make  the  price  on  the  basis  of  a  full  supply  and 
the  producer  loses  the  advantage  that  would  come  to 
him  on  the  higher  price  of  a  short  market. 

The  producers  have  control  of  the  supply.  Tin* 
dealer  is  helpless  without  it.  All  the  producer  need  do 
is  to  take  care  of  his  surplus  at  times  of  over-supply 
and  establish  his  own  agency  for  the  selling  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  supply  from  month  to  month  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  he  will  have  solved  the  milk  problem  as 
completely  as  it  can  ever  be  solved  as  a  business  prop¬ 
osition.  1  lie  business  will  then  be  on  an  economic 
basis  and  under  a  system  as  complete  and  efficient  as 
the  sale  of  any  other  commodity  in  the  market.  The 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  organized  to 
supply  just  such  a  selling  agency-  It  is  prepared  for 
the  task  and  all  that  is  required  is  the  proper  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  producers  to  supply  the  milk  as  needed. 
It  is  hi  effect  an  organization  of  and  by  the  producers 
themselves.  They  need  not  entrust  the  management  of 
it  to  auy  stranger  or  to  anyone  about  whom  they  enter¬ 
tain  any  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  handle  it.  They  have 
it  within  their  power  to  furnish  their  own  man  to  d<» 
the  work  and  all  the  prestige  and  power  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  to  see  that,  the  work  is  done  efficiently 
and  honestly. 

No  State  ever  offered  more.  No  producers  ever  had 
a  greater  opportunity.  It  only  remains  for  the  men 
who  produce  milk  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  this  agency 
to  sell  it  for  them. 
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WOMAN  AN©  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  American  Flag 

When  Freed.  |n. from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  suu. 

She  called  her  eagle  hearer  down. 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest  trumping  loud. 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven, — 
Child  of  the  Sun  !  to  thee  ’tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  ! 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
Ere  yet  the  life  blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 
And.  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 

And  whan  the  cannon  mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside’s  reeling  rack. 

Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  tli.v  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home, 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ! 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven, 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before 
us, 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er 
us ! 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 

* 

Tins  recipe  for  Canadian  oat  biscuits 
is  recommended.  The  ingredients  are 
IVj  cup  flour,  one  cup  shortening,  iy2 
cup  boiling  water,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
2y>  cups  rolled  oats,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Rub  shortening  into 
flour  very  thoroughly,  then  mix  other  dry 
ingredients,  except  soda.  Dissolve  soda 
iu  the  water  and  mix  iu,  then  roll  very 
thin,  as  quickly  as  possible,  cut  with  a 
round  nutter,  and  bake  iu  a  quick  oven. 

* 

Inspectors  of  the  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Hen  1th  have  been  visiting 
restaurant  kitchens  and  scoring  them  as 
they  do  dairy  burns.  Milk-makers  will 
be  interested  in  learning  that  of  50  or 
60  places  first  visited  only  two  scored  as 
fair,  and  none  as  good.  The  lunchroom 
of  one  grant  financial  institution  has  a 
kitchen  appointed  with  white  marble  fit¬ 
tings  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  luit  the  health 
inspectors  rated  it  as  poor,  for  with  all 
its  luxury  it  had  no  facilities  for  em¬ 
ployees  washing  their  hands!  Even  t lie 
farm  housekeeper  whose  old-fashioned 
kitchen  is  provided  with  few  conven¬ 
iences  would  be  better  off  than  this. 
Many  of  the  restaurants  visited,  which 
would  otherwise  have  received  a  “fair” 
card  were  set  back  by  keeping  milk  in 
cans  in  the  open  kitchen,  instead  of  in 
refrigerators,  lumps  of  ice  being  put  in 
the  milk  to  keep  it  cold,  tbits  diluting  it. 
Dirty  kitchens  and  refrigerators,  and 
spoiled  food,  were  other  causes  for  poor 
scores.  We  think  milk  producers,  who 
are  held  up  strictly  to  sanitary  require¬ 
ments  in  their  barns  and  the  handling  of 
their  milk,  will  feel  the  justice  of  a 
stricter  oversight  of  the  restaurants 
where  their  product  is  served  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

* 

During  Spring  and  early  Summer  any 
country  home  with  a  few  trees  and 
shrubs  around  if  looks  attractive ;  it  is 


in  the  cold  months,  when  foliage  is  gone, 
that  we  realize  landscape  defects.  As 
we  look  at  Summer  conditions,  we  may 
well  consider  what  improvements  may  be 
made  in  planting  for  Winter  effect.  Ever¬ 
green  wind-breaks  and  shrubbery  relieve 
Winter  monotony,  and  are  desirable  on 
the  farm,  while  a  touch  of  Winter  color 
is  given  by  red-harked  dogwood  and 
golden-barked  willow.  One  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  problems  on  country  places  where 
there  are  many  trees  around  the  house 
is  the  impossibility  of  making  grass  grow 
under  the  trees.  Where  money  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  special  care  and  special  grass  mix¬ 
tures  are  used  to  remedy  this  defect,  hut 
it  is  often  impossible  to  do  this  where 
both  labor  and  expense  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Our  remedy  for  bare  spots  under 
trees  is  lily  of  the  valley ;  it  is  aston- 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 

each  pattern  10  cents. 


9024 — Middy  Blouse  for  Misses  and  SmaU 
Women,  1(1  nml  ]8  years.  Willi  Long  or  Elbow 
Sleeves. 


9028 — Three-Piece  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  Hi  imd  18  years. 

9026— Girl's  Press,  8  to  14  years.  With  or 
without  I'eplnm  that  can  be  made  Pointed  or 
Straight,  with  V -shared  or  Round  Neele,  Short, 
'i  liree-Quarter  or  Long  Sleeves. 

9032 — Shirred  Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  II!  nml  IS  years.  With  Short  nr  Long 
Sleeves.  Itcmur)  or  High  Nook. 

9038 — Child’s  Dress,  4  to  S  years.  With 
Straight  Skirt  to  be  made  with  or  without 
Prill  at  Timer  Edge,  with  High,  Round  or 
Square  Low  Neele,  Short  or  Long  Sleeves. 

9005 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small  Women,  16 
and  IS  years.  With  Illous*-  ami  skirt  that  cati 
be  joined  or  finished  separately,  with  Long  or 
Elbow  Hb'Oves. 
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fishing  how  it  thrives  under  beech  trees 
that  tire  too  greedy  to  give  grass  a 
chance.  The  first  year  or  two  lily  of  the 
valley  often  fails  to  thrive,  and  takes 
hold  very  slowly,  but  as  time  goes  on  it 
usually  becomes  so  vigorous  that  it  can 
hardly  he  kept  in  bounds.  Woodland 
ferns  are  also  desirable  under  trees,  and 
it  is  usually  possible  to  find  attractive 
wild  sorts  for  transplanting.  The  little 
creeping  plant  known  as  moneywort  is 
sometimes  used  to  cover  bare  spots  where 
the  ground  is  moist  but  it  very  easily 
becomes  a  troublesome  lawn  weed. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

English  oilsilk  coats  are  offered  as 
Summer  waterproofs.  They  are  shiny, 
semi-transparent  and  come  in  all  sorts  of 
brilliant  hues,  as  well  as  plain  dark  col¬ 
ors.  Some  are  double,  and  some  lined 
with  thin  Japanese  silk.  They  are  very 
light,  and  fold  up  into  small  space; 
price  from  $16.50  up.  A  bright  red 
waterproof  of  thiu  oilsilk  is  rather  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  little  isinglass  cornucopias 
we  see  on  Christmas  trees. 

I  nderwear  of  striped  flaxou  is  shown 
in  attractive  models.  This  flaxon  is 
rather  like  dimity,  with  a  shadow  stripe. 
The  garments  are  trimmed  with  blind 
embroideries,  picot-edged  ruffles  and  col¬ 
ored  piping. 

Large  flat  capes  of  ostrich  feathers, 
shaped  almost  like  a  large  sailor  collar. 


are  among  neckwear  novel  nos.  -There 
are  also  similar  capes  of  black  velvet, 
lined  with  white.  Black  velvet  scarfs 
lined  with  white  satin  have  straight  or 
tasseled  ends,  and  make  graceful  Sum¬ 
mer  wraps. 

A  sewing  machine  electric  motor  costs 
$15,  and  may  be  attached  to  either  a 
single  or  lock-stitch  machine.  It.  is  said 
to  consume  very  little  electricity  and  is 
easily  attached.  This  is  another  house¬ 
hold  strength-saver  that  may  be  operated 
by  farm  water  power. 

White  Shetland  veils  are  cool  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  Summer  wear ;  there  are  pret¬ 
ty  styles  at  50  cents. 

This  is  the  hammock  season,  and  there 
is  great  variety  to  choose  from.  A  couch 
hammock,  with  steel  frame  and  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  chains,  fitted  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  mattress,  costs  as  a  rule  about 
$7.50;  complete  with  iron  supports  and 
awning  about  $13  up.  The  iron  stand 
separate  averages  from  about  $2.75  up. 


Remedies  for  Chiggers  or  Redbugs 

Recently  a  correspondent  in  Texas 
asked  for  a  remedy  for  the  cbigger  or 
redbug,  which  he  found  very  annoying 
when  working  ou  his  lawn,  or  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  now  issued  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  : 

“If  a  bath  in  hot  water,  or  in  water 
containing  salt  or  strong  soap,  is  taken 
within  a  few  hours  after  exposure  in 
shrubbery  and  weeds  infested  with  chig¬ 
gers  or  redbugs,  no  ill  effects  will  he  ex¬ 
perienced.  After  a  long  exposure,  how¬ 
ever.  a  bath  has  practically  no  effect,  and 
direct  remedies  arc  necessary.  After  ir¬ 
ritation  has  set  in,  and  small  red  spots 
appear,  the  application  of  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  to  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts  is  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture's  entomologists.  A 
supersaturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  or  common  cooking  soda  or  salera- 
tus,  will  afford  Tclief.  Liberal  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  uptil  the  irritation 
subsides.  If  the  suffering  is  severe,  a 
dilute  tincture  of  iodine  or  collodion 
should  be  lightly  applied,” 
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The  Modern  Farm  Home 


uses  modern  equipment, 
gas  engines,  and  the 
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EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakft&idc  Avenue  -  Orange,  N.  J. 

2025  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago,  III. 
Distributor*  Everywhere 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 


6 


POUNDS  $4  00 


Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free 


1 


within  300  miles  (Hie.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.j 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Order  from  nearest  point. 


(t&W 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Horn  era,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  inside, 
Inside  "f  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  — 1 “ItrRAL  N’EW-YortKKR"—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


In  Your  Shoes 
All  Day 

Out  in  this  hot,  swelter¬ 
ing  weather,  tramping 
over  the  farm  from  morn 
to  night — that’s  the  kind 
of  wear  that’s  hard  on 
socks.  That’s  why  the  ordinary  socks 
you  buy  go  to  pieces  quickly  and  make 
your  feet  sore  and  blistered.  Wear 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery,  and  when 
you  kick  off  your  shoes  at  night,  you’ll  find  it  hole¬ 
less  and  your  feet  comfortable. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest.  It  has 
reinforced  heels,  solus,  toes,  and  the  tops  are  fast¬ 
ened  on  for  keeps.  The  famous  Durham  dyes  assure 
fast,  sanitary  color.  With  all  these  superiorities, 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  costs  only  10, 15  and  25  cents. 

Tell  the  wife  about  this  hosiery  that  will  save  her 
hours  and  hours  of  darning  work.  Tell  her  to  buy 
Durable  Durham,  the  hosiery  that  makes  home  knit¬ 
ting  expensive^  for  everybody  in  the  family. 

Your  dealer  should  have 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
in  stock.  Have  him  show  it 
to  you  and  also  the  25-ccnt 
Durham  Mercerized  Hose. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Cooling  Drinks  that  are  Different 

These  days  one  usually  associates  a 
cooling  drink  with  lemonade,  iced  tea, 
or  the  various  fruit  mixtures  dignified 
by  the  name  of  punch.  Here  are  a  few 
that  are  different,  some  of  them  old-time 
honu  brews,  that  can  he  appreciated  by 
fix  “weather-worn”  thirsty  soul  today 
as  in  grandmother's  time,  when  we 
trudged  a  mile  or  two  of  dusty  country 
road  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  her 
shady  porch  and  sipping  a  generous  mug 
of  one  of  her  delicious  concoctions. 

Bwitchel  is  an  old-time  Dutch  drink 
that  was  specially  favored  during  the 


Serving  a  Summer  Drink 

baying  and  harvest  seasons.  I  have  only 
to  close  my  eyes  to  see  a  broad  field  of 
golden  grain,  and  a  half-dozen  thirsty 
men.  in  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  on  their 
scythe  handles,  while  the  big  shining  pail 
of  switched,  with  its  long-handled  dip¬ 
per.  equally  as  shiny,  passed  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  once  more  I  hear  the 
appreciative  smacks,  and  “that’s  good,” 
as  each  bent  again  to  his  task.  There 
never  was  any  special  rule  for  making 
this  wholesome  old-fashioned  beverage; 
ginger  root,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  water 
was  the  only  ingredients.  The  ginger, 
sugar,  and  about  a  quart  of  water  was 
boiled  to  a  syrup,  then  strained,  and  the 
vinegar  added  according  to  its  age,  then 
tlx  whole  was  diluted  with  ice  water  to 
suit  the  taste. 

Green  grapes  made  another  good  thirst 
quencher.  The  grapes  were  washed,  then 
crushed  and  heated,  and  the  juice  ex¬ 
tracted  and  strained.  A  tablespoon  of 
the  fruit  juice,  and  a  little  cracked  ice 
in  a  glass,  and  this  filled  up  with  good 


Embroidery  Designs 


336 — Design  for  Kmlnoidering  a  Child's  Collar 
and  Cuffs.  Price  of  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 
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cold  spring  water  made  a  drink  "lit  for 
the  gods.”  Sometimes  a  tablespoon  of 
strawberry  or  raspberry  juice  was  added 
by  way  of  a  variation. 

Apple  lea,  or  apple  toddy,  as  it  was 
called  when  spirits  were  added,  is,  with¬ 
out  the  whiskey,  a  very  wholesome  and 
easily-made  drink.  Wash  and  wipe  some 
ripe  sour  apples,  and  without  paring 
1  hem,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them,  and 
lei  stand  until  cold,  then  strain,  and  add 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  sugar  to 
taste. 

If  you  have  never  made  rhubarb  shrub 
you  will  want  to  try  this  too.  Wash  and 
wipe  some  fresh,  firm  stalks  of  rhubarb, 
the  redder  the  stalks  the  prettier  will 
he  your  drink,  and  out  them  in  thin 
slices,  leaving  on  the  skin,  add  oue  cup 
of  boiling  water  to  each  stalk,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  two  sticks  of  ciu- 
narnon  bark  and  a  small  piece  of  ginger 
root,  cover,  and  let  stand  until  cold,  then 
strain  and  add  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
1:1  (' ranges,  and  more  sugar  if  needed. 


There  were  the  good  old-fashioned 
fruit  vinegars,  that  every  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  had  always  on  hand.  Any  sort  of 
acid  fruit  was  used — strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries.  blackberries,  and  currants,  red 
or  black.  The  fruit  is  washed  and  put 
over  the  fire,  to  scald;  when  the  boiling 
point  is  reached  add  half  as  much  cold 
water  as  there  is  fruit,  and  bring  again 
to  a  boil,  then  skim,  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  next  day.  Strain  and  measure 
the  juice,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  good  cider  vinegar,  not 
too  sour,  and  one  small  spice  bag  to  each 
gallon,  and  lot  it  simmer  for  MO  minutes, 
skimming  whenever  it  is  necessary  in  the 
meantime,  then  bottle  and  cork  tightly. 
For  a  delicious  emergency  drink  mix  half 
and  half  with  ice  water,  or  fill  a  glass 
half  full  with  cracked  ice  and  pour  the 
vinegar  over  it.  A  tablespoon ful  added 
to  a  cop  of  iced  tea  improves  it  wonder¬ 
fully. 

Years  ago.  when  the  water  systems  of 
our  large  cities  and  towns  were  not  as 
good  as  they  arc  today,  ami  it.  was  often 
necessary  to  boil  the  drinking  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months,  bran  water  was 
frequently  resorted  to;  this  was  not  only 
wholesome  and  refreshing,  but  a  drink 
that  children  as  well  as  grown  people 
could  take  ad  libit  inn.  The  old-fashioned 
rule  is  one-fourth  clip  of  bran  to  two 
cups  i  f  cold  water,  let  this  stand  over 
night,  and  strain  through  cheese  cloth, 
then  add  lemon  juice  and  sugar  to  suit 
the  taste. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  brace  oue 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  morning  like 
a  well  concocted  eggnog.  To  begin,  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  in  it  should  be  ice  cold. 
For  an  individual  amount,  separate  oue 
egg.  Beat  the  yolk  very  light,  and  add 
to  it  one-half  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  a 
speck  of  salt,  and  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  milk,  and  blend  thoroughly.  Beat  the 
white  of  egg  foamy,  hut  not  stiff,  and 
fold  it  into  the  mixture,  then  grate  a  lit¬ 
tle  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  rub  the 
rim  of  the  glass  with  a  little  cut  lemon, 
and  drink  at  once. 

Cocoa  eggnog  is  another  nice  “braee- 
me-lip”.  Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  until 
still'  and  reserve  one  spoonful  of  it,  then 
beat  in  slowly,  one  teaspoon  each  of  sugar 
and  breakfast  cocoa,  n  speck  of  salt,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  cold  milk,  and 
add  the  remaining  white  of  egg  to  the 
top.  Dust  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  and 
serve  at  once,  very  cold. 

ROSAMOND  I.AMPMAN. 

Milkweed;  Canned  Rhubarb 

IIow  many  know  of  milkweed  used  as 
greens?  Break  off  the  tips  of  the  milk¬ 
weed  plants  about  six  inches,  cook  in 
the  usual  way.  We  think  it  equal  to 
asparagus. 

Rhubarb  may  he  canned  for  Winter 
use  cooked  as  for  sauce.  Sterilize  jars 
and  fill,  when  wanted  heat  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  Raisins  added  give  a  nice  fla¬ 
vor.  T  have  tried  putting  rhubarb  up 
iu  cold  water  hut  do  not  think  much  of 
it.  farmer's  wife. 

Homemade  Baking  Powder 

Measure  accurately  the  following:  two 
level  cups  cream  of  tartar;  one  level  cup 
soda;  one  level  cup  cornstarch.  Sift, 
mix,  and  store  in  tin  cans.  The  starch 
prevents  lumping.  Use  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  as  of  the  best  powders.  This  costs 
loss  than  25  cents  per  pound,  and  is 
a  really  superior  article.  G.  A.  t. 

Candied  Rose  Leaves. — Put  half  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar,  three  drops 
of  lemon,  and  half  a  cup  of  water,  in  a 
saucepan.  Let  the  syrup  boil  to  a  crack. 
Test  by  dropping  a  little  in  cold  water. 
When  it  will  snap  apart  and  stick  to 
your  fingers  it  is  done.  Stir  and  rub 
against  the  side  of  the  saucepan  until 
cool,  not  cold,  to  make  it  white  and 
granular.  Dip  each  rose  leaf  petal  in 
this,  roll  round,  and  spread  on  a  well- 
oiled  board  to  dry. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread. — Two  cups 
graham  flour;  one  cup  corn  meal;  one 
cup  molasses;  two  cups  milk;  tivo  even 
tablespoons  soda ;  two  even  teaspoons 
salt;  two  tablespoons  melted  butter  put 
in  last.  Bake  in  buttered  (coffee)  cans 
covered  tight  for  one  hour.  Grease  cans 
well,  put  a  piece  of  paper  iu  bottom. 
This  recipe  makes  two  loaves.  When 
baked  try  with  a  splinter,  loosen  around 
sides  with  a  knife  and  bread  will  slip 
out.  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


Patrick  Henry  Addressing  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  i/74 


WHEN  Patrick  Henry  de¬ 
clared  that  oppression  had 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  crisis,  the  colonies  were 
willing  to  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
could  not  immediately  act  as  a 
whole,  because  it  took  so  long  for 
news  to  travel  from  colony  to  colony. 

The  early  handicaps  of  distance 
and  delay  were  greatly  reduced  and 
direct  communication  was  es¬ 
tablished  between  communities  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph.  They  connected  places. 
The  telephone  connects  persons 
irrespective  of  place.  The  telephone 
system  has  provided  the  means  of 
individual  communication  which 


brings  into  one  national  family,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  people. 

Country  wide  in  its  scope,  the 
Bell  System  carries  the  spoken 
word  from  person  to  person  any¬ 
where,  annihilating  both  time  and 
distance. 

The  people  have  become  so  ab¬ 
solutely  unified  by  means  of  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  that  in  any  crisis  they 
can  decide  as  a  united  people  and 
act  simultaneously,  wherever  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  early  days,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
because  of  sectional  rivalry,  but  to¬ 
day  Independence  Hall  is  a  symbol 
of  union,  revered  alike  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  most  distant 
American  city. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


A  A  c  C  C  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
W  V/  r  r  El  L  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  of  t Jit'  hirst  coffee  you  evefdnuit,  sent  on 
absolute  ami  unconditional  FREE  TRIAL  bv  parcel  post 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  price  if  you  like  it— nothing  to 
oily  if  you  don’t.  Write  for  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


FROM  INSIDE  WtTH 
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Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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W  ill  you  rescue  one 
1!^  child  or  one  over. 

fresh  ail  and  a  daily  dip 
in  the  surf?  Ten  thousand  poor  mothers  and 
children  are  waiting  for  invitations  to  our  Sea 
Breeze  Summer  Home.  You  can  send  as  many 
as  you  will  lor  a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  direct  your  gift  to  George 
Blagden,  Treasurer. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Pres. 

105  East  22d  Si.,  Room  200,  New  York  City 


Dear  Sirs: — 

Your  letter  and  later  the  cake-pan 
and  farm  knife  received  for  which  I 
thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  try  to 
get  all  the  subscribers  for  your  pa¬ 
per  that  I  can. 

Very  sincerely. 

MABLE  HOUSES. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live 
You  Can  Do  Some  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Work  For  The  Rural 
New-Yorker 


Write  to  us  for  new  12- 
Page  Catalogue  showing 
articles  given  in  exchange 
for  subscription  work.  A 
postal  will  do.  Address 
Department  “  M  ” 


The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
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?  $3  Package  l 

[  guuranttod  to  yi  vu 
Hullkliiclion  or 
'  nvonuy  rcfundod 

81  Package  sufficient 

I  !  or  orclluury  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  tor  descriptive  booklet^ 


Hint  your  trouble  is  mottled 
this  is  the  case  the  butter 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


1st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
—  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS  BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 


greatest  and  quality  of  product 
poorest  in  mid-summer  when  the 
milk  supply  is  heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  is  as  perfect  and  its  prod¬ 
uct  as  superior  with  one  kind  of 
weather  as  with  another. 


Ond  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior 
separator  of  any  kind — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  incom¬ 
plete  skimming  and  the  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and 
insanitary  separator  are  greatest 
at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much 
more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and 


more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  other,  and  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  “fussing”  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 
arator  of  to-day  is  just  as  super¬ 
ior  to  other  separators  as  the  best 
of  other  separators  to  gravity 
setting,  and  every  feature  of  De 
Laval  superiority  counts  for  most 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 


These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval 
agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Your  Go'vv' 
and  H er  Home 


i,L  L  a\  deserve  more  thought.  Properly  housed  am- 
Truils  give  more  of  better  milk.  This  means 
bigger  profits.  Equip  your  bam  with  the 
fully  guaranteed  and  patented 

Harris  Stalls  myrMnii 

and  Stanchions,  valued  for  tlimr  J  M  1 1 1  '/l  I 
Strength,  sort  Jaal.in(fs»nit:uy  V  Jl  ll/l  I* 
service.  Easily  installed,  prices 
rrascmaMe.  Write  TO-DAY  for  I  (  ■fltHf 
illustrated  Catalog  —  it's  FREE.  II  P  l,%iB J.B 

THE  HARRIS  MFC.  CO.  II  55  S555B 

1 50  Main  Street,  Salem.  Ohio  >sL  IT  0 
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FERGERS  NUTRITIA  FEEDS] 


For  Cimtji,  Horne*,  Horw  aud  Chickens  are  ncien- 
title  ooiubiunlioua  of  pulalublo  nutritious  au<l 
eacily  digestible  grains  which  together  make  per- 
feet  balauool  rations.  Small  sample  bags  free. 
Write  for  prices  on  mixed  carload  lots  of  feed. 
Ferger  Grain  Co.  '  1  ^  Hopkins,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 


l  ij-mv  ml, years 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet  Wffl 
Free  ra 

NEGLECT  1 
Wiil  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  i 
WANTED  A 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A»e.,  Pittsburg,  fa.  3 


TRADE  MARK  M6.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


t  Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements,  g 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  g 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore-  g 
nesa  from  Bruises  or  Strains;  g 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  |  g 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  jg 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle  g 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free,  g 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an  g 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds,  § 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It  g 
heals  and  soothes.  $1,00  a  bottle  at  drug-  g 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  § 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.Fi,  BS  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


always  comes  with  the  use  j 
of  Mica  Axle  Grease.  The  | 
mica  does  it.  It  fills  the  | 
pores  of  the  axle  and  cuts  | 
out  friction.  | 

US*? 

Mtat  i 

isxui  grease; 

Makes  easy  hauling  on  any  grade.  1 
Sold  Everywhere 

Siandaid  Oil  Cb.yHt?  J 

Principal  Offices 

NewVfcrlt., Buffalo,  Aliioaiy  BoStefH)  g 


Plans  for  Cooling  Milk 

Wc  produce  .'>00  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
250  quarts  each  morning  and  evening. 
We  haul  the  milk  four  miles  in  a  truck 
each  morning;  the  trip  requires  one-half 
hour.  The  problem  is  to  cool  this  milk 
and  hold  it  during  the  night.  In  the 
milk-house  is  a  tank  3  ft.  x  S  in.  x  2  in. 
deep,  made  of  cement,  and  we  have  water 
from  our  regular  supply  to  cool  the  milk, 
and  can  by  running  our  pumping  engine 
allow  this  water  to  run  .all  night.  The 
water  in  this  system  is  52  deg.  in  Rum¬ 
mer.  We  have  a  well  in  the  barnyard, 
the  water  of  which  is  now  48  deg.  I 
have  a  proposition  to  install  an  electric 
pressure  tank  system,  the  pressure 
tank  to  be  located  in  the  well  submerged 
in  the  water.  This  would  be  entirely 
separate  from  our  regular  system.  The 
pump  to  be  operated  by  the  public  elec¬ 
tric  service,  and  would  sta-t  and  stop 
automatically  as  the  tank  tilled  and  emp¬ 
tied.  This  plant  would  cost  me  $150  to 
install.  Another  plan  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  put  in  a  refrigeration  plant, 
putting  the  coils  in  the  cooling  tank,  and 
running  the  machine  from  the  engine 
that  runs  the  milking  machine.  The 
milking  engine  has  about  one  horsepower 
surplus  power,  and  is  operated  one  hour 
in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  even¬ 
ing  every  day.  Can  we  keep  the  milk 
properly,  by  first  cooling  with  ~>2  deg. 
water  in  a  cooler  and  then  holding  in  a 
tank  with  a  stream  of  52  deg.  water 
running  into  it  all  night,  and  how  many 
gallons  of  such  water  would  he  required? 
As  to  the  plan  proposed  for  taking  water 
from  the  well  at  IS  deg.,  how  much  of 
this  water  would  he  required?  If  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  refrigeration  plant,  what  is  the 
probable  size,  and  cost  of  same,  and 
would  this  he  better  than  the  second 
plan?  C.  W.  R. 

Bridgeport,  Pa. 

The  first  method  of  cooling  mentioned 
in  your  inquiry,  that  of  using  running 
water  at  52  dog.  Fhr.,  would  not  prove 
entirely  satisfactory  during  the  Summer. 
The  second  method,  that  of  installing  au 
electrically  controlled  pressure  tank  iu 
your  well  might  prove  practical  if  the 
water  flows  into  the  cooling  tank  at  a 
temperature  of  48  deg.  Fhr.  or  below. 
I  note  that  the  first  cost  is  small.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  gallons  of  water 
would  be  required  daily,  hut  the  amount 
would  not  be  large,  simply  a  tiny  stream 
flowing  in  to  keep  the  water  changed. 
In  very  hot  weather  I  should  judge  it 
might  he  difficult  to  keep  the  water  in 
the.  tank  below  50  deg.  Fhr.,  unless  the 
tank  is  insulated  with  cork  and  covered 
on  top. 

If  yon  use  mechanical  refrigeration, 
the  most  practical  way  would  be  to  put 
direct  expansion  pipes  around  sides  of 
cooling  tank.  These  would  cool  the 
water  and  freeze  ice  on  the  pipes,  so  that 
the  machine  would  have  to  be  run  only 
certain  intervals.  depending  on  the 
weather.  You  would  need  a  %-ton  or  a 
1-ton  Compressor.  This  would  require 
one  to  1  V>  horsepower  to  run.  Since  you 
have  power  and  (auk,  the  cost  of  machine 
and  installation  would  probably  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $300  to  $400.  H.  F.  J. 

Testing  Sweet  or  Sour  Cream 

Will  cream  test  higher  when  it  is 
sweet,  or  when  it  is  a  little  sour?  A.  E. 

New  York. 

Cream  which  is  a  trifle  sour  should  test 
the  same  as.  the  same  cream  when  it  was 
sweet.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate 
sample  of  very  sour  cream,  and  it  may 
test  more  or  less  than  when  it  was  sweet. 

n.  f.  j. 


White  Flecks  in  Butter 

Wc  have  white  flocks  in  our  butter. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  them?  The 
cow  is  out  cm  grass,  and  grained  night 
and  morning;  has  water  iu  the  field,  and 
is  taken  in  for  the  night.  She  is  four 
years  old,  and  is  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  G.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  white 
flecks  in  your  butter  are  due  to  work¬ 
manship  in  handling  the  cream  and 
making  the  butter,  and  not  to  the  cow  or 
her  feed.  I  judge  that  the  flecks  you 
speak  of  are  probably  little  specks  of 
curd.  The  common  causes  of  these  specks 
in  the  butter  are  churning  a  sour  cream, 
and  not  straining  the  cream  into  the 
churn  through  a  fine  strainer,  and  (2) 
churning  the.  butter  up  into  a  big  lump 
instead  of  having  it  come  in  a  granular 
form  so  that  it  cannot  he  washed  readily. 


j 

It  may 

he 

butter. 

If 

would  be  wavy  in  color-  This  is  due  to 
insufficiently  washing  the  buttermilk  out 
of  the  butter,  aud  working  the  salt  in 
evenly.  H.  F.  j. 

Keeping  Buttsr 

1.  Is  there  any  difference  between 
dairy  salt  and  other  salt?  2.  What  will 
take  a  strong  smell  out  of  my  cellar  and 
a  strong  taste  from  my  butter.  '•>.  Should 
the  cream  he  covered  or  Open?  4.  How 
can  I  keep  butter  for  a  long  time?  I 
would  like  to  keep  some  for  the  Winter? 

Platt  skill,  N.  Y.  mbs.  o.  t. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  between  dairy 
butter  salt  and  ordinary  table  salt.  2. 
To  clou  iso  your  cellar  open  it  up  on  a 
good  clear  day  and  wash  sides,  top  and 
bottom  with  lime  water  made  by  slaking 
good  stone  lime  in  water  and  straining  off 
the  clear  liquid.  If  the  strong  taste  in 
your  butter  is  caused  by  storing  it  in 
your  cellar,  tho  trouble  should  disappear 
after  cellar  is  freed  from  its  odor.  Other 
possible  causes  may  be  in  feed  of  cows  or 
in  holding  cream  for  some  time  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  same  odor.  3.  After  cream  is 
cooled  it  may  best  be  kept  covered.  4. 
To  store  butter  for  next  Winter  first 
make  the  butter  out  of  fresh  sweet  or 
slightly  sour  cream.  Pack  it  firmly  iu 
au  earthenware  crock.  Place  a  wooden 
lattice-work  frame  on  top  of  butter  and 
weight  with  stone.  Fill  crock  with  a 
strong  salt  brine.  Put  on  cover  and  set 
away  in  cool  cellar.  n.  f.  j. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Buttermilk 

Is  the  bacterial  condition  produced  in 
“buttermilk”  by  the  tablets  sold  in  drug 
stores  the  same  as  that  of  buttermilk  as 
usually  produced?  Iu  other  words,  is  ar¬ 
tificially  produced  buttermilk  as  benefi- 
ficial  and  for  the  same  reason  as  t hat 
produced  iu  the  usual  course?  S.  if.  s. 

Deposit.  N.  Y. 

The  acid  in  natural  and  artificial  but¬ 
termilk  is  essentially  the  same,  namely, 
lactic  acid.  There  are  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  organisms  that  produce  this  acid. 
The  organisms  contained  iu  the  tablets 
you  refer  to  will  usually  develop  more 
acid  in  milk  than  is  developed  in  natural 
buttermilk  if  the  fermentation  is  allowed 
to  go  on  long  enough.  They  also  tend  to 
thicken  the  milk  slightly,  so  that  it  has 
more  body  to  it  than  ordinary  butter¬ 
milk.  The  artificially  produced  buttermilk 
is  just  as  beneficial  as  the  natural  pro¬ 
duct,  and  on  account  of  its  better  body 
is  preferred  by  some  people.  u.  r.  J. 

A  Good  Family  Cow 

We  keep  one  Jersey  cow.  and  we  sold 
from  her  for  butter,  milk  and  cottage 
cheese  for  month  of  May  $15.50  worth 
and  used  in  family  of  three  $.">  worth.  Is 
that  considered  a  good  income  for  one 
cow?  She  will  do  as  well  as  that  for 
seven  months  in  the  year-  r. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  either  have  a  very  fine  cow.  a  very 
good  market,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
One  cow  might  give  8,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year  at  an  average  selling  price  of 
11/,  cent  a  pound  or  three  ceuts  a  quart. 
That  would  mean  $120.  Another  cow 
might  give  0,000  pounds  which  at  six 
ceuts  a  quart  would  bring  $1S0.  Your 
cow  for  seven  months,  according  to  your 
figures  earns  $110.  It  depends  on  what 
you  sell  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  for. 
Very  likely  if  you  had  five  cows  the  in¬ 
come  might  fall  below  $100  for  each. 

Twin  Heifers ;  Nervous  Sow 

D.  W.  I.,  Chester  town,  Md.,  page  530, 
need  not  he  afraid  to  keep  his  twin  heifers 
for  breeders.  I  have  a  pair  of  beauties,  the 
admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  AH  said 
no  use  to  waste  feed  on  them.  Common 
sense  said  “go  .ahead.”  1  did,  aud  gave 
them  a  chance;  fed  and  housed  them  well. 
They  are  now  four  inches  taller  than 
their  mother.  Will  he  two  years  old  the 
first  of  May  and  fresh  the  first  of  July. 
In  same  issue,  page  538.  W.  N.  asks  about 

nervous  sow.  I  have  two  purebred  York¬ 
shires.  One  is  highly  nervous,  always 
killed  several  of  her  little  ones  by  step¬ 
ping  on  them.  This  time  1  shut  her  in  a 
shed  with  dirt  floor,  hut  covered  with 
good  litter;  kept  her  quiet  and  alone  two 
weeks  before  farrowing.  Iler  11  babies 
are  now  a  week  old  and  little  trace  of 
nervousness  has  been,  manifested  since  far¬ 
rowing.  ants.  F.  G.  B. 

Virginia. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 
(Continued  from  page  936) 
thinks  of  the  grape  and  nothing  else.  Yet 
the  vineyards  occupy  blit  n  small  part  . of 
the  county  area.  The  cow  has  a  wider 
range,  and  is  more  important  than  the 
grape,  yet  the  latter  has  somehow  ap¬ 
pealed  to  popular  imagination  and  thus 
gets  most  of  the  advertising.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  the  lake  shore  is  no 
better  location  for  the  grape  than  tlmsc 
hills  and  valleys  of  Cattaraugus  County 
are  for  the  cow.  The  grape  growers  have 
been  able  to  get  together  and  advertise 
their  advantages  while  the  cow  men  have 
not.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  grape  growers  which  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  learn  how  to  produce  and 
handle  their  crop  to  best  advantage. 
Those  flag-decked  cars,  coughing  and 
pushing  tlieiv  way  up  the  hill,  carried  the 
rnen  and  women  who  have  visions  of 
these  things,  and  will  carry  them  through. 
Practical  men  may  say  that  all  this  par¬ 
ading  and  flag-displaying  was  wasted  ef¬ 
fort.  They  are  wrong.  There  must  be 
a  certain  amount — not  too  much — of  the 
“brass-band  element”  in  all  these  popu¬ 
lar  movements.  You  must  finally  ap¬ 
peal  to  some  men  through  the  stomach 
or  the  head  or  the  heart,  but  one  and  all 
need  some  play  at  the  magination-  ir.  w.  c. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
pigs  just  weaned ?  I  have  plenty  of 
skim-milk.  I  have  four  acres  in  oats  and 
peas,  and  three  acres  in  rape,  for  pasture. 
What  grain  ration  would  yon  suggest 
that  I  use  when  I  turn  the  hogs  into 
the  past)  $.  r.  n. 

Vermont. 

To  supplement  the  skim-milk  for  your 
weanling  pigs,  feed  what  they  will  clean 
Up  of  a  ration  made  up  of  corn,  soaked 
or  ground.  7f>  parts,  middlings  15  parts, 
ami  tankage  10  parts.  Put  coarse  salt 
and  diarcoal  where  pigs  can  get  at  it 
ad  libitum.  Since  your  pasture  feed  is 
high  in  protein,  the  ration  can  be 
widened  some,  when  pigs  are  put  on  it. 
Feed  a  ration  made  up  of  90  to  95  parts 
corn  and  five  to  10  parts  tankage. 

H.  F.  J. 

Save  the  Airedale 

Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
Airedales,  and  they  will  appreciate  the 
following  from  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Tucker. 
,Tr.  The  faithful  and  useful  Airedale  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  fad  and  folly  of  the 
fanciers,  who  have  before  now  spoiled 
man.'  a  breed  of  beast  and  bird.  Among 
other  tilings  Mr.  Tucker  says: 

"The  fancier  is  spoiling  the  Airedale 
as  he  has  the  collie,  by  breeding  to  a  head 
that  simply  can't  contain  brains- — a  nar¬ 
row.  pointed,  flat  alligator  head  with 
small,  inexpressive  eyes  set  close  together. 
1  don’t  want  that  type  of  head  in  either 
man  or  beast.  Also,  thanks  to  false  stan¬ 
dards  and  constant  tinkering,  they  are  de¬ 
stroying  the  weather  and  wafer  resisting 
fpmiilies  of  the  coat.  Physically  and 
mentally,  1  believe,  they  are  ruining  the 
breed  :  1  want  a  dog  with  brains  and  in¬ 
telligence.  with  large,  expressive  eyes,  and 
coat  and  constitution  that  will  protect 
him  from  all  weather,  a  big,  strong,  in¬ 
telligent,  companionable  dog.  You  can’t 
make  a  ladies'  lap  dog  of  the  Airedale — 
thank  I  Tea  veil — and  I  don’t  want  to. 

“Sometime  ago  ‘Outing’  told  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  ,T.  W.  Mitchell,  the 
sculptor,  and  fims.  C.  Hopton.  a  well- 
known  judge  of  dogs.  And  ITopton  knows 
something  of  art,  too.  Mitchell  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  piece  of  sculpture  showing  an 
Airedale,  and  called  llopton  in  to  see  it. 
H  tip  ton  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
and  said:  ‘Well,  it  is  certainly  art;  but 
I'll  be  hanged  if  it’s  an  Airedale.'  ‘Isn't 
it?’  said  Mitchell.  ’Well,  just  wait  10 
years  and  it  will  be.’  ‘Then,’  retorted 
llopton  with  much  fervor,  ‘may  God  help 
tin  Airedale.’ 

”Tlu>  fact  is  that  aside  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  bieoder  and  exhibitor  who  find 
protit  in  ultra  standards  and  from  the  fad¬ 
dist  who  simply  strives  for  changes  in 
type  according  to  fashion,  real  dog  lovers 
and ‘those  who  understand  animals  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  show  standard  is  a  depraved 
and  artificial  one.  and  is  going  far  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  magnificent  qualities  of  a  noble 
breed.” 

Nodular  Disease  of  Sheep 

We  have  lost  a  couple  of  sheep  and 
more  seem  affected.  I  sent  a  sample  of 
the  intestine  when  the  sheep  were 
skinned  to  Cornell  University  asking 
name  of  disease,  treatment  and  if  con¬ 
tagious.  I  was  advised  that  I  should  em¬ 
ploy  a  veterinarian,  but  when  farmers 
have  paid  their  taxes  in  this  county  there 
is  little  left  for  high-priced  veterinarians. 
Will  you  give  me  the  quantity  of  the 
medicine  used  and  tell  me  if  disease  is 
contagious?  I  send  the  slip  I  received 
from  the  university  giving  supposed  dis¬ 
ease.  L.  N. 

New  York. 

The  ailment  referred  to  is  nodular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  intestines,  vulgarly  termed 
"knotty  guts”  and  caused  by  the  para- 


site  known  as  oesophagostoma  eolumbian- 
um.  The  disease  commonly  is  found  pres¬ 
ent  in  thousands  of  fat  sheep  slaughtered 
in  thr  great  abattoirs  of  the  cities.  The 
disease  rarely  causes  death,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  impaction,  or  liver  disease, 
or  grubs  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  as¬ 
sociated  with  nodular  disease  often  proves 
fatal.  Nodular  disease  in  incurable.  It 
may  be  prevented  by  keeping  lambs  free 
from  birth  by  use  of  gasoline,  tobacco  and 
salt,  and  sulphate'  of  iron  (copperas). 
The  dose  of  copperas  is  10  to  30  grains. 
It  should  not  be  given  to  ewes  with 
lambs.  A.  8.  A. 


SWINE 


10  weeks  old,  also  hours  BT  - 
ready  for  pervir*.  sows 

for  1 1 rt *i‘<  1  iii lt.  t  .Jersey  ,  . 

CO  "  S,  II  heifer  fi  n  <1  hull 

ca  l v os,  6 1 1 1 08.  to  1  y  t*.  old ,  -  u*;.  *£* -. ^  jHBpr 

Lincoln  Sheep,  Variety  Bg 
of  Poultry. 

Writ#  for  circular  and  prices. 

COWARD  WAITER,  Dept  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  in  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridalc  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  summer  months.  They  arc  sired  by 
hulls  of  wide  repulaLioii,  and  out  of  Rcg- 
ister  of  Merit  tl.ims.  The  blood  lines  back 
of  them  arc  described  in  " M eridale  Jer¬ 
seys.  ”  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  reiiuest. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


Write  or  visit  U’KSTVIKW  STOCK  FA  KM,  It. 
F.  I*  No  I,  Wlnston-Saleni.  North  Carolina 


SHKIiDON  FARM  KKUISTEliEI)  DU  ROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hoars. 
Host  nt'  breeding.  C.  K.  HAltNKS,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


This  is  a  dairy  community.  Farmers 
here  ship  milk  to  Philadelphia,  receive  l 
to  4%e.  not;  loss  of  cans  and  rare  faulty 
collections  only  drawback.  Local  cream¬ 
ery  prices  vary  from  Philadelphia  quoted 
prices  on  fancy  prints  to  two  cents  be¬ 
low.  That  is.  they  claim  to  average  flic 
price  for  the  month.  Hires'  condensery 
at  Malvern.  Pa.,  have  issued  card  for 
.Time,  quoting  3.S  to  4  per  cent,  milk  at 
£1,40  per  hundred.  May  prices  were 
$1.55.  for  same  test.  In  May  they  gave 
premium  of  4c.  for  each  .10  per  cent,  iii- 
erease  in  test.  Milk  in  local  retail  mar¬ 
ket  brings  7c.  qt. :  farmers  get  5  V!>  to  de¬ 
fer  same  at  this  time  of  year.  Most 
cattle  sales  are  well  attended,  good  cat¬ 
tle  bringing  large  prices.  Cows  showing 
signs  of  being  large  producers  of  not  nec¬ 
essarily  rich  milk,  will  bring  $90.  If 
they  are  of  some  distinct,  breed,  in  partic¬ 
ular  Guernsey  or  Holstein,  prices  may 
run  to  $1115.  Cows  that  are  off  in  shape 
from  the  true  dairy  type,  but  show  fair 
signs  of  producing,  may  sell  as  low  ns 
$05  with  calf  by  side.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  entirely  too  much 
speculation  in  the  dairy  cattle  market  for 
the  best  welfare  of  the  average  farmer. 
AVhen  the  farmer  gets  into  a  position  that 
will  enable  him  either  to  pay  cash  for  his 
cows  or  organize  for  his  purchasing,  he 
will.  I  think,  get  better  cows  for  the  same 
niojaey.  In  May  dressed  pork  sold  at  11 
to  Hie.  for  100-lb.  pigs;  sucking  pigs  and 
home-raised  shot.es  arc  not  as  plentiful 
as  at  this  time  last  year.  One  farmer  is 
asking  $N  a  pair  for  six-weeks-old  pigs  of 
indifferent  breeding.  Kggs  are  retailing 
117  to  30c.  1  local  store  paid  Hoe.  llmne- 
raised  vegetables  are  very  backward  on 
account  of  late  and  cold  Spring,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb  and  Spring  onions  being  the 
only  local  crops  marketed.  Phrenixville 
being  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  makes 
a  good  market.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
produced  here  are  largely  sold  front  the 
wagon  to  the  consumer  by  the  farmer 
himself  or  his  neighbor  who  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket.  A.  W  R. 

l’hcenixville,  Pa. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.”"®^ 

iu  'he  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages-  Best 
of  breeding  Free  frojn  disease. 

C.  M.  I’ A  I.M  i:K.  SeCy-Treas.,  Vatatie,  N.  Y. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lurk  of  sufficient  accommodation.  I  will  sell 
thirty  In-ad  high  fluidity  Registered  Jcvsoy  cows,  all 
regular  breeders,  and  tasted  yearly  for  tuberculosis. 
Price*  low.  Write  orcoum  andseo  thmu.  Charles 
G,  Foster,  P.  0  Ho*  U3,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 


From  dams  milking  IK  to  'J 3  lbs.,  fat..  5  to  Kite-:, 
a  son  of  Combination,  a  grandson  of  (, 'olden  Maid's 
Prince,  Flying  Fox  or  Ida  of  St.  Lambert's  Bull 
Fine  individuals.  Yearly  tuberculin  test,  ULSIEROORP 
FARMS,  (one  mile  frtmi  Pminhkeensie  Ferry)  Hiohlaml.  N.  Y. 


Invincible  Rival’s  Last  and  Invincible 
Rival’s  Successor  head  our  herd  of 
supremely  bred,  superior  Berkshires. 

Wc  can  supply  anything  in  the  Berkshire  line: 

Fall  Pigs  Boars  and  Sows 

Bred  Giits  Open  Gilts 

Bred  Sows  Open  Sows 

Service  Boars,  Trios,  not  related,  and 
Foundation  Herds 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Address.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn . 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $35  and  up;  heifers.  $50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Rcnshaw  6ld(l.  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 


ing  Jersey  Bulls 

L.  G.  FOKiiKS,  Manhassel.  L.  I. 


Sale-Two  (2)  Y 

Registered  stock 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Seventy  selected  fall  boars,  weighing  iu  growing 
rig,  not  fat,  225  to  320  pounds  at  six  and  seven 
months.  Fired  by  thousand  pound  boars.  You 
cannot  bnv  bigger  or  better  ones.  Sund  for  list. 

H.  V. &  H.  It.  llin-pending.Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Springbank  Herd  of  Berkshires  ^m  j’^areKd 

April.  H* Hi.  weaned  shutos.  One  2-y ear-old  sow.  far- 
lmvxjnlv  HI  Charmer's  Champion  fit.h,  No  208200, 
at,  head  o1  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prnp.,  Marbietlale,  Ct. 


When  AYTtSTTlTtKS  are  through  milking  they 
fatten  easily  for  the  butcher  anil  make  splen¬ 
did  beef.  For  veal,  their  calves  bring  highest 
prices.  They  are  the  nearest  "dual  purpose" 
cow  them  is.  Milk  passes  all  requirements — 
beef  yield  larijo.  That  means  DOUBLE 
PROFIT.  Send  for  information. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N. 

C.  M.  Winslow.  Secy. 

21  Park  Street.  Brandon,  Vt. 


Purebred  Berkshires  Lreithm^?!?: 

Feedovs  cheaper.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y, 


REG.  B 

II,  OKI MSII AW 


North  East,  Pa, 


Berkshire  and  0.1.  C.  Swine 

Wo  offer  for  sain  one  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  lived  nuu  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breeds.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  satisfaction  guaranteed  Trices  reasonable 

TARBELI.  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 


Three  of  our  cows  have  yearly  official 
records  which  average  23158  lbs.  milk, 
1060  lbs.  butter.  Choice  bull  calves  for  sale 

Penshurst  Farm  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


$H  cirli.C.  E.  Smith 
('ast-ile,  New  York 


Registered  Cheshire  April  Pigs 


MILCH-GOATS 


I  1  *  —The  New  York  Fanners' 

I  iRPShirPS  h»g.  Wo  have  some  very 

VJLlk- >31111  GO  „jt.e  yoll„e  „i!ts  ,.H.uiv  t0 

breed  and  wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  il. livery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Buck  and  l>oo  Kids.87  toSlO.  PETER  OIINWALD,  Rio, N.Y 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  Fast 

Arilsou  Farm,  A  rnaonk.N.  Y 


Aberdeen  Angus 


Prize  O.i.  C."s  Bred  ai  Greenbraes 

Ten-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex.  sited  by  Colonel 
Lee.  prize  boar  Prolific,  healthy  stock  raised  by 
np-to  date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab- 
snlnte  satisfaction  enn  ran  toed. 

G  KEEN  II K A KS  FA  KM  .  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Supply  sold  to  Ang.  1st.  Place 
y< ill r order  now  for  If  Holstein 
holfer  calvr-M,  115  each,  expicss 
paid  in  lots  of  5  tedeliverlnfk-p- 
*»mber,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  12  registered  lielfcrs,  tir.U 
each.  1 1  registered helfercalves, 
$100  each.  Registered  hulls,  t25 
Up.  2  carloads  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  nud  high 
grade  cows  and  Berkshire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.V. 


Pays  The 

Ureeng-iy  & 

Buyer*  rare 

oilers  more  Stall  Uni  ,s  at  scrvlci;- 
n  Ide  age  bv  the  *10.000  Champion 
GAR  NOT  (filiijtiti)  than  dons  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Pcrchorows.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies.  write 
forcut  l’ rieesri glit.  Terms tosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Mjddlnfii  Id,  Ohio  U.  1C  station, 
East  tii-well,  O.  ori  IVnnn.  It.  R. 


Fall  open  gilts.  Spring  pigs.  Save  money.  ‘  Buy 
weanlings."  WAYSIDE  E A  KM,  (  hat  ham,  N.J. 
Address  A  L.  PAGE,  (Owner).  62  Corttamlt  St..  N.  Y.  City 


G  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large, 
healthy,  prolific,  sleek-  Satis 

Nelson  M.  Alexander,  Harriman,  N  Y 


Registered  0.1.  G.’s 

faction  guaranteed. 


eNcr:l  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  tin  days.  They  are  heavy 
fivoitiu-erti  and  will  please  you.  Urtce  !#7o  to 
IS  Hi  a  per  head. 

mn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr,  old  heifers 
*V»U  bred  t),  goo ,1  registered  M.  F.  bulls,  P:ieu  #U55 
to  S75  per  bead.  Two  lino  well  bred  hei  fer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  llolsteln  ball  calf  for  SS50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Sprinqdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Of  CXIFIMC  50  choice  March  and 

.  1.  L.  J  W  liNC*  April  pigs,  pairs  and 

trios  no  a  k  i  n.  at 
Farmers'  prices.  Clover  Leal  Stock  Farm.  Monroe.  Mich. 


Service  boars 
and  gilts  bretl 

STONE  RIDGE.  NT 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Bull  Calves  sired  by  our  May  Rose  Bull 

Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebank 

Out  of  Advanced  Register  dams.  Our  two  year  old 
heifers  averaged  well  over  400  pounds  of  butler  fat. 
Herd  Tuberculin  Tested 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 

Glen  Spey  -  -  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


PUpotpr  W  ’q  and  fl  I  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

unesiervY.  sanuu.i.o.  s  sqwsandpigs.  R»-g. free. 

ENTERPRISE  0AIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop..  Troy,  Pa. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  All  the 
pail,  come  ami  see  them  milked  or  milk  Ihem 
yourselves. 

30  (Jows  due  to  Calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  LLcilcr  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Oopt  Y,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F  S 


THU  1C  DHMC~ Bhoiee  lot  ready  for  service. 

I  U H IU  tlHIVIw  Also  Mule,  loot  llogs. 

Write  for  litcratiireandpriccs 
to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Pres.  A.T.  S.  B.  Assn  ,  Scallsviile,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Poll  tines  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.911  lbs.  in  3U  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tosted  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


3  Are  Noted 

for  their  Economical  production  of  finest 
Dairy  Products.  Information  cheerfully 
sent  IVrffs 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bax  R,  PeterW,  N.  H. 


The  intelligent  kind.  Write 
Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Rid  your  place  of  Chucks,  Rats,  Skunks 

with  a  good  terrier.  I  have  them.  Airedales:  Irish 
and  Scotch.  Registered  and  trained  puppies,  $20  and 
up.  worth  double.  ALLSTONE  KENNELS.  Bound  Brook.  N.J 


For  Sale— A  few  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  the  most  fashionable  breeding  and  out  of  high- 
producing  Dams.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifer 
calve*,  prices  on  application.  Send  for  sale  list 

Arilmore  Farm,  Gleu  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

w.  a.  now  &  son 


Uhampiou  blood 
Whelped  April  2, 

Middlebnry,  Vt, 


Uni  QTFINS- Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bnlls 
l  Mim  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.151  lb.  sire.  A.  It.  O.  dams,  nt 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

sired  by  son  of  Champion  Soudan  SwiveHer.  O:  e 
litter  sired  by  York  Master  Key  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FRANK.  MEA1),  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  priees.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVEROALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  woll  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Langwator  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Vinokurs t.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 
Sunnyside  Stock  Farm  -  Itiej^etsv  rile,  I’a. 


Four  Highbred  Holstein  Bulls 

§41)  to  §175.  We  think  Yvorth  mneh  more.  May’we  semi 
you  our  evidenced  Sweet  Bruok  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


lnlpTprrifir  Ritok  *n  whelp  to  the  -weil-known 
1318  ISmerDIICn  whm,V(  Allsuum  Black  Oai  . 

Alls  lone  Kennels,  Bouud  Brook,  IN.  J. 


Most  alert,  bravest  watch  Uor  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  in  trenrhes 
for  nifrhr  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  od^e  saved  us  $300  in  u  ni*rht  and  hu*  since 
earned  $40o  in  pii-prcVi  We  <dTt  r  thoroiiRtibred,  pedigreed,  rce.-ster5ed,  elminni. in- 
bred,  famt.'tiisutl.  heultiiy  stloek  tluU  will  vio  the  Tor  you  Ideal  for  c’OUL- 

TKYMEN.  OltCirAKJ>LS  rS,  STOCK  R A  USERS.  HUNl >  RS.  Highly  prolitabte,  m.jp- 
pien  raij*r  th*  frr<*‘  ivr 4.  -*•!(  readily  for  hiVh  pri«ie.4  Puppies,  grown  do^S.  brood 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  Gokssmitli,  mivniticrr.t,  imported  ef 
the  in UirimUo unify  fhntoi'n  Chanpion,  CrGntidOD  Ooiniu.r  A  getter  of  larse  litters  of 
splendid  Ivim-  puppi- -v.  LW*  313.  Exjurvis  biichtM  to  WNton,  N  J .  Sd<e  cieinery. 
square  denilnq.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  K1N(JL£  CUSTOMER. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

olfac.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaiiqp  N  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

King  Quality  Abboketk,  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N 
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Sao  Francijco,  Cal, 


New  England  Notes 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  tbe 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  nogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last.  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  hr,s  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not,  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  8t..  N.  Y. 


Use  This  on 
Y our  Cows 
twice  a  day 


SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  has  been  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  all  over 
the  country  for  the  past  16  years.  It  is  a 
tried  and  proven  preventive  for  flies.  You 
should  use  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  on  your 
cattle  and  horses  if  you  want  them  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  SO-BOS-SO  keeps 
the  animals  from  becoming  nervous  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  keeping  the  flies  away.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the 
milk  production  as  much  as  20 °lo. 

You  can  buy  SO-BOS-SO  from  your  deal¬ 
er.  If  he  should  he  out  of  it  send  $1.00  to 
us  for  a  gallou  can  postpaid.  The  Sprayer  is 
60  cents  prepaid. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  telling  about 
other  farm  uses  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY ; 
also  for  testimonial  from  leading  breeder  of 
prize  cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


lUrVQ  VVER 


^®39  S-3J 


CLINTON  POWER  BATCH  MIXER 

Strongest,  simplest,  largest  capacity,  low -priced  Ce¬ 
ment  Mixer  ever  sold.  Dram  ixipactty  nine  cubic  feet, 
Mixes  Concrete.  FWd  fertilizer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
to  satisfy  or  Muncy  ItCundod.  hand  uixrn  or  samk  sat- 
tkkn  ix»»*1SMS0,  Wuuiuirrt’KBt'Ain  on  ai  l  our  rnoDiiciB. 
ttandsomu  book '“Concrete  m  Ltio  Country  free  with  each 

Silo' Specialty  Ml^.Co,  B1  4  2d  St.,  Clinton,  low. 


VARIOUS  RESULTS  OF  COW  TESTING. 

One  of  the  largest  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions  of  New  England  is  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  with  over  1.000  cows  en¬ 
rolled.  The  cows  seem  to  loll  under 
three  classes :  Those  which  pay ;  those 
that  do  not  pay;  those  that  have  passed 
from  the  no  profit  to  the  paying  class  as 
a  result  of  closer  management. 

Here  is  a  herd  of  six  cows  that  made 
2.S86  pounds  of  milk  in  a  mouth  and 
showed  just  .$5- SO  profit,  on  the  whole 
herd.  Three  cows  showed  a  loss  that  was 
just  about  offset  by  the  profits  of  tw  o 
tbe  others,  so  that  practically  all  tit 
profit  was  made  by  the  sixth  cow.  In 
other  words,  the  ownt"  would  have  made 
as  much  money  wit  loss  work  had  lie 
kept  only  (he  one  best  cow.  The  other 
five  averaged  to  pay  for  their  feed  and 
that  wns  all. 

Another  representative  herd  of  11  cows 
is  all  of  the  second  >r  paying  class,  every 
cow  showing  a  profit  ranging  from  $5.3  1 
to  $14.(13,  averaging  $11.0(5  each  for  the 
month. 

A  herd  of  eight,  cows  of  the  third  class 
would  have  been  losing  money  only  for 
the  fact  that  the  milk  was  credited  at 
seven  cents  a  quart  retail.  The  milk  was 
costing  f!1/^  cents  and  some  of  the  cows 
were  mere  hoarders.  The  following 
month,  by  a  change  in  rations,  the  cost 
was  cut  to  4.4  cents  a  quart,  with  a  total 
saving  at  the  rate  of  $550  a  year,  a  very 
fair  salary  for  the  herd  manager.  An¬ 
other  herd  of  20  cows  was  moved  into  the 
desirable  class  by  feeding  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  grain  ration  costing  $(^  move,  but 
increasing  Hie  yield  by  $37,  for  the 
month,  a  very  important  change  reckoned 
by  the  year. 

The  adjoining  county  of  Franklin  is 
developing  some  good  yields  through  a 
little  friendly  competition  among  tested 
herds.  So  far,  the  best  records  are  by 
two  purebred  IToIsteius  owned  by  E.  F. 
Copeland  &  Son,  63.5  and  05.3  pounds 
butter  fat  in  one  month,  and  milk  yields 
of  1.713  and  1.S01  pounds.  Six  cows 
produced  over  1.500  pounds  each  in  a 
month  and  22  produced  over  1.000  pounds 
each  in  one  month.  There  are  about  200 
cows  in  the  competitive  test-  The  testers 
advise  the  feeding  of  a  little  hay  to  cows 
at  pasture,  the  hint  applying  to  the  few 
farmers  who  have  hay  left  (his  season, 
also  a  light  feed  of  grain  to  he  increased 
later,  just  enough  to  keep  up  the  yield 
as  the  pasturage  falls  off.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  mixture  is  recommended  of  100 
pounds  hominy  or  comment,  100  pounds 
middlings  and  50  pounds  gluten  feed. 

New  Hampshire,  while  not  posing  as  a 
great  dairy  state,  has  a  very  creditable 
showing  in  its  10  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions,  with  over  4,500  cows.  The  records 
show  that  between  75  and  100  unprofita¬ 
ble  cows  are  being  sold  by  members  each 
year.  The  South  Lyndeboro  Association 
shows  a  steady  yearly  increase  of  the 
earning  power  per  cow  from  $30. SO  per 
cow  in  1011  to  $152.21  per  cow  in  1014. 
The  gain  amounts  to  nearly  $4.(500  a 
year  for  the  herds  of  the  town,  and  such 
an  improvement  in  the  income  of  the  milk 
farmers  could  hardly  fail  to  he  reflected 
in  the  shape  of  greater  general  prosper¬ 
ity  in  the  towns.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  collection  reports  that  about 
one-third  of  the  tested  cows  of  the  State 
Still  show  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit 
after  the  feed  is  accounted  for. 

PRESERVING  THE  GAME  NUISANCE. 

The  State  fish  and  game  hatcheries  are 
turning  out  a  varied  output  at  very  con¬ 
siderable  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new 
trout  rearing  station  in  Vermont  has 
been  stocked  with  100.000  brook  trout 
fry  and  various  other  young  stock  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  lakes  and  streams  a 
few  weeks  later,  ’t  is  to  he  Imped  the 
results  will  be  more  useful  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  various  fish  stocking  experiments 
in  neighboring  States.  The  average 
large  pond  or  lake  was  usually  stocked 
by  nature  with  sucli  native  fish  as  can 
stand  the  conditions,  and  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  could  take  a  cloudy  day  off 
for  fishing,  with  fair  certainty  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  mess  of  perch  and  bullheads,  with 
occasional  bass  or  pickerel-  But  the 
State  intervenes,  stocks  (he  pond  with 
trout  and  salmon  and  shuts  off  all  fish¬ 
ing  for  perhaps  five  years.  During  that 
time  there  is  a  groat  increase  of  fish,  hut 
mainly  of  the  predatory  kinds,  especially 
pickerel,  which  kill  out.  nearly  all  the 
perch  and  native  fish,  and  most  of  the 
newly  stocked  kinds.  Then,  with  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  pond,  there  is  a  rush  from 
all  quarters.  Wagons,  automobiles  and 
motor  cycles  throng  the  shores,  and  fish¬ 
ermen  roost  on  every  rock  and  promon¬ 
tory.  The  pickerel  are  promptly  and 
easily  caught,  and  then  it  is  all  over,  for 
the  pickerel  have  killed  out  everything 
else,  and  the  lake  is  spoiled  as  a  local 
fish  mg  resort. 

In  stocking  with  imported  game,  the 
story  is  often  about  the  same.  At  the 
game  farm  in  Western  Massachusetts 
they  are  raising  2.500  young  pheasants 
this  Summer,  feeding  them  on  “baked 
pudding”  and  other  stuff.  In  a  special 
house  is  kept  a  lot  of  rotten  meat  to 
breed  maggots  for  the  young  pheasants, 
which  like  the  rest  of  the  pheasant  tribe 
bid  fair  to  become  an  unmitigated  nui¬ 
sance  when  turned  loose  upon  the  farms. 


They  live  very  much  like  a  flock  of  wild 
poultry,  stealing  sweet  corn,  peas  and 
other  garden  or  field  crops,  and  appropri¬ 
ating  the  natural  feeding  grounds  of  the 
very  useful,  insect  eating  native  quail. 
Then  when  they  have  fattened  well  on 
the  farmer’s  produce,  along  come  a  horde 
of  trespassing  loafers  and  strange  gun¬ 
men,  with  crack  shooting  irons  and 
trained  dogs,  filling  the  air  with  noise 
and  shot  and  carrying  away  everything 
that  looks  like  game;  pheasants,  quail, 
partridges  and  squirrels. 

The  wild  deer  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
nuisance  of  1.  Like  other  game,  they 
are  raised  on  the  farmer's  property,  but 
they  seem  to  have  developed  a  special 
fondness  everywhere  for  destroying  the 
numerous  young  orchards  that  have  been 
set  all  over  New  England  of  late  .years. 
Trying  to  get  pay  for  this  damage  is  a 
heart-breaking  experience,  partly  because 
few  of  the  game  wardens  understand  the 
cash  value  of  thrifty  fruit  trees.  Some¬ 
times  they  actually  wish  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  trees  cost  at  the  nur¬ 
sery  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  before. 
The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  is 
trying  to  establish  values  on  a  basis  of 
$1  for  the  first-  year  and  $1  more  for 
each  year's  growth.  That  is  an  estimate 
quite  often  made  and  may  be  fair  enough 
for  a  whole  orchard,  but  no  fruit  grower 
would  have  gaps  made  here  and  there  in 
his  orchard  rows  for  any  such  price, 

PATROLS  CHECK  FIRES. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  will  get 
together  in  the  forest  fire  campaign  this 
Summer.  The  rough,  wooded  country  up 
around  tin1  sources  of  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Magalloway  rivers,  is  very  much 
alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  interstate 
line,  and  a  fire  on  nue  side,  unless  quickly 
discovered  and  checked,  is  likely  to  make 
trouble  across  the  boundary.  High  land 
on  either  side  overlooks  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  certain  forest  areas  in  (lie  other 
State,  so  that  the  fire  patrols  and  look-  * 
outs  may  co-operate  to  advantage.  A 
little  study  of  tbe  forest  fires  in  Vermont 
shows  the  value  and  need  of  careful  pa¬ 
trol  work-  Just  about  three-fourths  of 
the  year’s  fires  were  under  10  acres  in 
extent.  These  numerous  small  fires  did 
hut  little  damage  altogether  and  cost  not 
much  to  put  out,  although  there  were 
nearly  100  of  them.  About  two-thirds 
the  total  damage  was  done  by  half  a 
dozen  fires,  and  nue  large  fire  burned 
more  than  twice  the  acreage  covered  by 
04  small  fires.  To  fight  this  one  big 
fire  cost  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  fighting  forest  fires  for  the 
year-  g  b.  f. 

Buffalo  Markets 

This  is  a  terrible  season  for  the  raiser 
of  garden  truck.  The  rain  has  boi-n  so 
excessive  that  not  a  few  of  the  truckers 
have  given  up  for  the  season  and  gone 
into  shops.  Some  fields  and  gardens  are 
under  water  and  others  which  have  been 
planted  are  washed  out  or  *<>  wet  that 
they  cannot  be  cultivated.  Still  (he  stuff 
comes  in.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  tilings 
about  the  truck  market  that  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  often  higher 
than  others  that  come  from  outside. 
Most  prices  are  now  on  a  Summer  basis, 
though  everything  is  very  late. 

The  price  of  potatoes  still  soars  and 
if  it  does  not  go  to  $2  it  will  not  be 
on  acount  of  the  home  crop.  As  a  rule 
potatoes  are  not  planted,  tbe  rains  pre¬ 
venting,  so  that  they  will  be  very  late 
at  the  best.  The  wholesale  pro-*  is  now 
$1.50  for  No.  1,  with  Bermuda  $5.50 
and  $6  per  bbl.,  and  $5.50  and  $0.50  for 
southern.  On  account  of  the  damp 
weather  the  old  potatoes  have  sprouted 
badly. 

Apples  are  holding  their  owui  well  at 
$2.75  and  $4.75  for  all  grades.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  small.  Strawberries  are  going 
down.  being  quoted  at  10  and  11  cents 
for  fancy,  with  a  few  southern  raspber¬ 
ries  at  12  and  14  cents.  The  arrival 
of  melons  marks  the  Summer  season. 
Canteloupes  are  $4  and  $0  for  ('alifornias 
with  a  few  watermelons  at  40  and  75 
cents  each.  Huckleberries  have  also  ap¬ 
peared,  at  13  cents  a  quart. 

In  vegetables  there  is  still  a  heavy 
supply  of  asparagus,  which  appears  to 
like  the  wet  weather,  selling  at  $1.50 
and  $1.75  per  dozen  bunches.  Wax  beans 
an*  down  to  $2  and  $2.50  per  hamper. 
Cabbage,  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  crate;  cel¬ 
ery,  $1.75  for  Florida ;  cucumbers,  $1.75 
per  basket;  lettuce,  very  plenty  at  30 
cents  per  doz. ;  pieplant,  15  cents  per 
doz.  bunches;  radishes,  15  Cents  per  doz. 
bunches;  hothouse  tomatoes,  $3  and  $3.50 
per  carrier. 

Butter  remains  firm  at  about  former 
prices,  32  cents  for  best  creamery  prints 
to  27  cents  for  best  crocks.  Cheese  has 
dropped  back  to  1(5  and  17  cents  for  best 
and  11  for  fair.  Eggs  are  in  more  de¬ 
mand  at  2G  cents  for  best  white  and  24 
cents  for  candled. 

Large  supplies  of  poultry  have  weak¬ 
ened  that,  market,  with  frozen  No.  2  tur¬ 
key  2(5  cents ;  24  cents  for  chickens,  32 
cents  for  broilers  and  31  cents  Jtor  ca¬ 
pons,  with  fresh-dressed  ducks  25  cents. 
I.ive  poultry  is  about  3  cents  lowmc.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  asking  60  cents  a  pound  for 
Spring  chickens,  dressed  and  25  cents 
for  fowL  J.  w.  e. 


Feed  for  Young  Chicks 

At  what  age  should  I  begin  to  feed  hen 
scratch  feed  to  chicks?  There  is  nothing 
obtainable  that  I  know  of,  in  a  mixed 
feed,  between  the  commercial  chick  feed 
and  scratch  feed.  My  chicks  are  past  six 
weeks  old  and  1  think  the  ordinary  chick 
feed  too  small.  B.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Something  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
grains  in  the  scratch  food,  blit  chicks 
from  four  to  six  weeks  of  age  should  eat 
whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn  as  well  as 
hulled  oats.  Yours  will  probably  eat  any 
of  t lie  commercial  scratch  feeds,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  corn,  and  at  about  eight  weeks 
they  should  eat  all  of  the  corn  as  it  is  or¬ 
dinarily  cracked  for  poultry  rations. 
Don’t  forget  to  supply  good  grit  with  the 
hard  grains.  _  M.  B.  D. 

Sickly  Chicks 

I  have  about  140  small  chicks  two 
weeks  old,  in  two  3x0  brooders.  They 
did  well  for  the  first  week,  hut  after  that 
they  commenced  to  get  weak.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  use  of  their  legs. 
They  lie  on  their  sides,  usually,  some  very 
few  revive  after  a  few  days,  hut  most  of 
them  die.  I  give  them  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  grit,  charcoal  and  am  feeding  chick 
food.  They  have  plenty  of  light  and  heat. 
The  ventilation  is  none  too  good.  They 
have  not  been  out  of  the  brooders  as  yet. 
They  eat  a  large  amount  of  dry  clover 
leaves  I  put  in  as  litter.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

These  chicks  are  evidently  suffering 
from  close  confinement  in  heated  brood¬ 
ers,  and,  very  likely,  too  much  heat  and 
food.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them 
out  of  doors  by  arranging  a  run  that  will 
allow  them  access  to  the  ground  and.  if 
possible,  to  grass;  but  ground,  anyway, 
even  if  it  has  to  he  mud.  Then,  do  not 
overheat  the  brooders,  and  do  not  over¬ 
feed  the  chicks.  A  little  direct  sunshine 
through  the  doors  of  the  brooder  will 
often  raise  the  inside  temperature  almost 
to  that  of  an  oven.  Get  down  upon  your 
knees  and  stick  your  head  through  the  big 
brooder  door  some  day  when  the  sun  is 
shining ;  you’ll  then  appreciate  the  chicks’ 
surroundings  and  will,  very  likely,  raise 
the  front  edge  of  the  brooder  cover  an 
inch  or  two.  The  dry  clover  leaves  are 
good  for  them,  but  they  should  have  some 
tender  green  stuff,  iu  addition  If  tender 
grass  is  not  available  in  their  runs,  give 
some  lettuce  from  your  early  garden  or 
pull  young  weeds;  ’most  anything,  so 
long  as  it  is  tender  and  green.  m.  B.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


l  *  lb ta-rn  7  nmi  H  Ih  ■•m'k"  l-nrtlU 

\  J  eggs,  (rnarantend  Trapncslod  And  P«d- 

lKrtC''  WILLIAM  a.  WMITNtY 
tmpgrter  and  Breeder  Marltaraugb,  N  t. 

ALL  EGGS  ORE-HALF  PRICE,  BALANCE  ot  SEASON 


The  thirty-third  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  drop  of  228  eggs  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  If  the  hens  feel  the  effect  of  this 
long  continued  wet  weather  as  much  as 
humans  do,  it’s  a  wonder  they  haven’t 
dropped  off  more.  Out  of  300  hours 
hardly  five  hours  of  sunshine,  and  rain 
on  the  hay  every  single  day  for  three 
weeks.  Leghorns  make  the  high  score 
this  week.  Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff's 
pen  from  Connecticut  laying  50.  Three 
pens  tie  for  second  place  in  the  week's 
score,  with  records  of  55  each.  They 
are:  Albert  T.  Lenzen’s  White  Rocks, 
Francis  F.  Lincoln’s  White  Leghorns, 
and  I’.  G.  Platt's  White  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania.  Obed  G-  Knight’s  White 
Wyandot tes  still  lead  all  other  pens  in 
the  total  with  a  score  of  1,508,  with  Tom 
Barron’s  Wyandottes  second  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  1,407. 

At  the  Newark,  Delaware,  contest  the 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  entered  by  ex- 
Governor  Rollin  8.  Woodruff  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  .made  a  perfect  score,  every  hen  lay¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  week.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  this  year  that  this  remark¬ 
ably  good  laying  has  occurred.  Two 
years  ago  the  average  score  for  all  the 


Prove  it  for  yourself 

Careful  feeding  means  healthy  chicks. 
Most  important,  of  course,  is  not  “  how  *' 
you  feed,  but  what  you  feed. 

Y our  best  feed  for  young  chicks  is 


About  S00  to  500  Bull;  Good  Wtyte  Leg' 


KQ  flU  horn  Chick*  every  Wednesday  in  July; 

UllU  I  $8.00  per  100;  sale  delivery  guaranteed. 

m  *  Send  $1.00,  balance  C.  0.  D.  Same  price 

Phml/A  in  August.  The  average /quality  in- 
I.  l,KS  creases  with  the  lateness  of  the  hatch- 
WIIIUIlW  es,  as  the  quantity  is  reduced  and 
eggs  from'the  best  stock  always  used.  Circular  Free 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R25,  Seymour,  Conn 


White  Leghorns,  PtJfoo 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  S.  C.  R.  L  REDS 
$9.00  per  lOO.  From  Bred  to  lay  yearling  hens. 

Safe  Delivtrv  Guarort-teed 

J.  CRAIG  NICHOLS,  Box  N.,  Chili  Station,  N.  Yj 


Best  because  it  is  steam-cooked  so  that 
chicks  can  digest  it  easily.  Little  ones 
thrive  on  it. 

Write  for  sample,  price*  and 
descriptive  folder. 


QUALITY  S.  C.  W.  LF.GHORIi  CHICKS 

Rocks,  $12.  R.  O.  Rad.  $13.  Not  hatchery  stock. 
Brad  by  us.  (One-week  old  Leei-iorns,  10  cts.*  two 
weeks.  17  ct8.  Leehorn  Breeders— 90  et*.  and  up. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  R.  D.  A.  Frenchtawn  N.  J. 


The  H  O  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 


Chicks  that  Live-45a  per  Too 

$55  per  500.  Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  Laced  and 
Snow  White  Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks,  $2  amt  $3  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixvilla,  Pa. 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Ess  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


SUMMER  SALE  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandoftes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daughters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  Connellsvllle,  Ps. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks.  New  York .  34  91. i 

Frank  La.  Tultle.  Massachusetts... .  M  db-i 

•lules  F,  Francois.  Dung  Island .  4u 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  43  00. 

Fair  fields  Farms.  New  Hampshire .  43  1,1 -n 

o.  a.  Foster.  California  . .  2o  812 

Oregon  Am.  College.  Oregon  .  4o  1.178 

Ruck  Hose  Farm,  New  York .  4s  L--' 

Mendel ay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio .  44  J4U 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Fanil.  Connecticut  .  40  sG- 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  54  j.113 

Albert  T.  Pennon,  Massachusetts .  5a  1.17J 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts  •  •  -  . .  40  9ol 

llollistim  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  39  1.1G9 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut .  38  8G8 

Columbian  Rocks 

Mrs.  Gcorgo  It:  Wilcox,  Connecticut. .  40  850 

White  Wyandottes. 

I. imc  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  32  916 

National  White  Wvati.  Club,  Pa .  5a  899 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  51  T.-jOS 

p.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  .  4u  1.3US 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  .  42  1,06a 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts  .  47  J83 

Mrs.  R.  \V.  Bfevelia,  New  York .  48  J.170 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts  .  49  1,008 

J.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut  .  34  1.052 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  43  1.467 

Marsdon  Cn»8H  I'.  fTsfixi.  England .  1.28b 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . .  32  895 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut  .  49  1.131 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  liray,  Missouri..... .  29  971 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  25  694 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  42  1.025 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts  .  40  8GS 

Rhode  Island  Red*. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  4S  1.113 

A.  B.  fin m da 80.  Connecticut . 43  1.157 

1  li II view  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont, .  31  1.118 

Homer  P  Doming,  Connecticut .  45  1.077 

Charles  <).  PolheinUB,  New  York .  42  1.183 

S.  G.  McLean.  Connecticut. . . .  33  89S 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut....  47  1.221 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  38  998 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts  ..  — .  20  781 

Harry  It  Cook.  Connecticut . 3fl  935 

A.  w.  itumorv.  New  Hampshire .  38  1.2C0 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut  . 82  1,138 

Allan's  llurdtotivut  Reds.  Rlmde  Island..  30  1.061 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  41  1,055 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts  .  29  1.059 

Jacob  K.  .Tan him,  Connecticut  ............  37  1.193 

11.  W.  Collingwood.  Nviv  Jersey .  31  985 

W.  H.  Bujnstcad.  Connecticut  .  28  809 

Pinccrest  Orchards.  Massachusetts  .  45  1.248 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  38  1.028 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . 25  1,089 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hull.  Connecticut  . 47  1.080 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pn .  44  935 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York  .  46  1,015 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  49  893 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts  .  51  899 

Mrs  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut _  59  1.036 

Winds  ween  Farm.  Connecticut  . .  51  1,089 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Connecticut  .  55  1.212 

P.  G.  l’latt.  Pa .  55  1.013 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York .  49  893 

F.  M.  Praslny.  Connecticut  . .  51  1.118 

i 'has.  Kelgl ,  Ohio  .  39  774 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  42  1,228 

Will  Barron.  England  .  50  1.289 

J.  Col  Husnu.  England  . 46  954 

Marsdon  Crocs  P.  Farm,  England  .  51  1.107 

Biishkill  Poultry  Farm.  I’a . 40  996 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York  .  51  1.121 

River  Ledge  Farm.  Connecticut  . 39  987 

Frank  R  Hancock,  Vermont  . .  53  1,163 

Margaret. a  P.  Farm.  Ohio  . 40  869 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  50  959 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  31  875 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Connecticut .  52  1,080 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York  . 40  1.116 

N.  W.  Hendry* .  Connecticut  .  45  904 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York...  40  1.070 

George  Phillips.  Connecticut  . .  49  1.031 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  43  1,038 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  30  734 

White  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois  .  49  1.0C4 

Harry  Williams.  Connecticut  . . 52  1.039 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  .  50  1.069 

Jag.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  51  1.076 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 47  917 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hoasley,  Michigan  .  42  782 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  .  36  GSO 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  47  1.15G 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  Ii.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  2G  619 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  .Jersey  . .  47  1.049 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . 49  969 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  C.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  .  27  953 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  .  53  1,201 

Imperial  Progressive*. 

Wm.  R.  Wells.  Rhode  Island . . .  50  759 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  51  1,143 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


TOM  BARRON’S 


250  egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  ynllow  legs  ami 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side . 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexvillc.  N.  Y. 


WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 2S 3,  282,  274,  288 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD-a  Loghorn-288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,263 
S.  C.  REOS— 243.  Catalog 

SPECIAL  STOCK  SALE 

400  High  Pedigree  Leghorn  Breeder!  1  and  2  year 
old  ana  100  High  Pedigree  Wyandotte  Breeders  1 
and  2  year.  All  reared  from  Dam*  laying  200  to  284 
egg*,  oarryins  the  blood  of  my  Barron  Contest  Pen. 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  teitnd  ;  fra*  o I  whit*  diarrhea 


rtUipi/  C  10,000  Chicksf-or  July  and  An 
S.  C.  White  nml  Brown  Log- 
horns,  Barred  Rock  and  broiler  chicks,  6  cents  each 
and  up  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free 
CYCLONE  HATCH FRY,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Fa, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind',  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain;  6-week  pullets.  Booking 
orders;  circular  t fee.  Hamilton  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y 


-6  aud  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  IAUVER,  McAIislerville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


— “Rennie”— Fl" e  stock 
i  itcgcur*  from  brooding 
U.50  and  $2;  Males,  12  and  13. 

Itry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet  , N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

pen*.  Yearling  hens. 

Mountain  Vietv  Foul 


PULLFTS  white  LEGHDRMS-  barred  rocks 

*  ^  1  *“*  for  delivery  during  the  coming 

month*  at  Four  and  Five  Mouths  of  ago.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gliboa,  N.  Y. 


Gapes 

I  notion  request  for  a  cure  for  gapes 
in  young  chicks.  As  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  some  of  mine  that  were 
nearly  gone  when  we  first  noticed  them, 
I  have  found  a  cure  and  feel  that  it 
might  help  someone  else.  Put  a  few 
drops  of  turpentine  in  their  feed  or 
water  aud  those  that,  are  so  bad  take  a 
feather  and  dip  in'  turpentine  and  swab 
their  throats.  That  kills  the  worm  and 
is  sure  cure,  so  much  better  than  using  a 
horsehair  as  some  do  to  get  out  the 
worm.  Coal  oil  is  good  too,  but  I  used 
the  turpentine  and  got  good  results  and 
have  not  lost  a  chick.  o.  o.  s. 

Indiana. 

The  use  of  turpentine  in  this  way  is 
a  recognized  mode  of  t  ltrnent  of  value 
where  it  is  desired  to  treat  individual 
birds.  The  end  of  the  feather  may  be 
moistened  with  turpentine  or  kerosene 
and  passed,  not  into  the  throat,  but  into 
the  windpipe  of  the  chick,  turned  about 
and  quickly  withdrawn.  This  loosens  the 
worms  which  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  interior  of  the  windpipe  and  they 
are  coughed  up.  The  worms  that  are 
expelled  should  be  destroyed  as  they  will 
reinfect  chicks  that  pick  them  up. 


rThe  Summer  Price-list  of  The 
Famous  Mulling  Silver  Campmvi  con¬ 
tains  the  Beil  Oiler  of  the  season. 

A  guarantee  that  IB  worth  white, 
goes  with  it.  Read  what  elker  people 
■ay  about  how  wt  "make  goad"  our 
guarantee. 

The  MARTLING  Hennery 

P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chix— Haiching  Eggs-Breedersi^"*-’" 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  tight  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  G  VY  anil  B 

SSSSi.  SLu.a'i$?-  Catalogue  free 


ARM,  Riverdale,  N.  j 


[OTTLKD  ANCONAS — Egg*.  85e.  15.  postage 
1  paid  to  third  zone.  GEO.  K.  80W0ISH.  Esperance,  N  Y. 


chickens, rftidca}geeee,tiirkeya,giiiiiv.aa,dogB  end  beret.  Stock  eu-l 
Kgga.  New  III.  Catalog  Free.  EDWIN  ».  S0UDER.  8ea  *.  lelferd.  Fp. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Fourteenth  yuan  Hardy  thoroughbred  atock.  Se¬ 
lected  eggs.  13-11.25,  50- <3. 50,  100-*6. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Th,,iy#'v* 

L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  R.  0.  Bax  87,  6ashen,  Orange  Co  .  Hew  York 


COLONIAL  REDS 


Mammoth  Emdon  tarn  SftJSJSt  S2&"  Rtri 

Red,  Campines,  Minorcan,  Leghorns,  Wvamiotte* 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  l*a 


Bargains  m  yearling  hens,  usod  in  breeding  pen* 
this  season.  Also  cockerels  and  cock  birds,  proven 
sires,  sons  of  pedigreed  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Eggs  for  hatching  still  for  sale;  half  pneesuow.  No 
morn  chick*  to  sell.  Order  now  anti  save  money. 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

CO  LON  1 A  L  FA  R3I, Temple, New  Ham pshire 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  $2 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  -  Gettysburg, 


Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  high  record  Stuck,  red  to  the  skill, 
Olil  aud  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bax  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N,  H. 


Best  Squab  Producers, 

ALBIDA  FARM, 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale, 
.  Niantic,  Conn 


Highbred  French  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS  H^Ved 

pairs,  $1.50.  Hom«r  Crosses,  $1.  No  order  less  than 
three  pairs.  SWEET  BROOK  FARM.  Williamstown,  Mast. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  finebroedmg 

yearling  Cocks  and  one  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 
sale,  at  $2  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Bax  153,  Soulliold,  L.  I. 


treed.  81-S3  each. 
N,  West  Cornwall.  Conn 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn 

EXCLUSIVELY 


Lame  Rooster 

What  can  I  do  for  leg  weakness  in  a 
large  Plymouth  Rock  rooster.  He  walks 
a  little  and  then  sinks  down  on  his  knees. 
It  seems  to  hurt  him  every  time  he  raises 
a  foot  and  puts  it  down.  He  crows  and 
eats  as  usual.  l,  b. 

New  York. 

Examine  this  rooster’s  feet  carefully  for 
evidence  of  soreness  or  bumble  foot,  and 
note  whether  any  of  the  joints  of  the  legs 
are  swollen  and  hot.,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  tin  attack  of  acute  rheumatic  inflam¬ 
mation.  If  there  is  no  evidence  of  local 
trouble,  place  the  rooster  by  himself  in  a 
dry,  well-ventilated  place,  give  him  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  or  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  then  feed  him  lightly  for  a  time, 
not.  omitting  plenty  of '  green  food  and 
skim-milk,  if  you  have  it.  M.  B.  D. 


■  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions 
to  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  or  renewal — One  of  the  Iwo  may 
be  a  renewal  of  your  awn  subscription 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,900  breeders  on  free  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs.  Milk  fed.  inoculated  and  free  from 
licit.  Eggs  hutching  tine.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a 
day  s  notice  ta>  $4  per  luO.  90V  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  hatching  the  tteongost.  moat  vigorous  chicks  I 
evor  batched,  the  kind  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  »n  July  @  $8 
per  1W.  safe  arrival  guaranteed-  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  I9.U0U  a  weak.  Order  direct  from  this  ariv. 
aud  save  lime.  My  Book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  Orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N,Y, 


This  Transparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 


Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3%-incb  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  "Keen  Kutter.”  which 
in  itself  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  Is  of  the  best 
Workmanship. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subsaip- 
*  lions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  oniy  (in 
place  of  casb  llo  our  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 

NEW-YORKERS",*^ 


Tom  Barron's  strain  exclusively.  Breeders  for  sale, 
Also  twelve  weeks  pulioii  and  cockerels. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH  .  Nudey.N.J. 


Lice  on  Setting  Hens 

On  page  71)0.  T  find  note  on  ‘‘Trouble 
With  Setting  liens.”  After  years  of 
experience  I  found  only  one  way  to  keep 
lice  off ;  have  all  nest,  boxes  loose,  take 
a  box  suitable  size  for  a  hen’s  nest,  make 
nest  of  clean  excelsior.  Htich  week  take 
box  outside,  turn  box  upside  down,  set 
the  excelsior  afire  and  burn  it  out.  It 
kills  till  lice  and  nits,  will  not.  hurt  the 
box.  Make  new  nest,  puiut  the  roost 
with  lice  killer  every  week.  Keep  it  up, 
clean  the  dropping  board  weekly,  and  no 
trouble.  If  S.  T,  had  examined  the  hen 
which  died  on  nest  he  Avould  have  found 
it  covered  with  lice.  j,  c.  H. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


"A*  Good  A»  TJie  Best,"  June  delivery.  Only  2-year-old 
lie cix  need  |  these  are  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
the  Storns Station,  and  are  mated  with  cockerels  with 
records  of  248-262.  Leaders  In  Laying  Contest.  3,000 
Chicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  •  Wallingford,  Conn. 


lom  Barron  s  White  Leghorns 

Special — All  my  pens  arc  headed  by  Cockerels  from  Lady 
Barron,  308  eggs  Pullet  year;  280  eggs  second  year.  Mat¬ 
ed  to  best  trapuusted  liens.  Eggs  41.00  per  IS.  J5  00  per  100 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  .....  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


U  I  If  C — 6c.  and  8c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns, 
■■  ■  ^  IV  O  etc.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones, 

Jacob  Neimoml,  Box  'A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  Whiting  Nursery  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  is  working  this  section,  selling  new 
varieties  of  Japanese  plums  and  peaches. 
Tie  says  the  plums  are  eureulio  proof; 
the  plums  have  such  a  tough  skin  and 
grow  SO  fast  that  it  squashes  the  eureulio 
eggs.  Thanks  to  Tmc  R.  N.-Y.  I  did 
not  bite,  nor  some  of  my  neighbors  that 
take  The  It.  N.-Y.  i  must,  say  that  The 
It.  N.-Y.  has  saved  me  many  u  dollar. 

New  York-  J.  F.  K. 

The  above  letter  indicates  that  our  old 
friend  Whiting  is  again  active,  and 
handing  out  the  same  sort  of  nursery 
stock  bait  with  which  he  lias  deceived 
country  people  in  the  past.  Our  readers 
are  so  well  advised  regarding  Whiting’s 
methods  that  they  are.  not  likely  to  fall 
victims  to  his  gracious  manners  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  claims  for  liis  stock.  The  plum 
trees  and  peach  trees  sold  by  Whiting  we 
believe  are  no  better  or  no  worse  than 
those  sold  by  other  nursery -agent  houses. 
It  is  our  information  that  Whiting  buys 
the  principal  part  of  his  stock  from  other 
growers.  It  is  on  the  Strength  of  such 
ridiculous  claims  as  reported  in  the 
above  letter  that  Whiting  relies  to  secure 
orders  for  stock  at  prices  four  or  five 
times  greater  than  first-class  stock  can 
be  purchased  for  from  the  most  reliable 
growers  of  nursery  stock  in  the  country. 
Whiting  is  known  as  the  king  of  the  class 
of  nursery  agents  that  secure  orders 
through  this  sort  of  misrepresentations. 
If  any  of  our  subscribers  can  get  Whit¬ 
ing  on  record  in  writing  making  false 
claims  for  his  stock,  we  believe  be  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted  for  selling  the 
trees  under  fraudulent  misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 

I  sent  to  Lee  Todd,  211%  No.  Sixth 
street,  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  March,  for  a 
girl  to  do  general  housework.  I  sent  a 
money  order  for  $16,  which  represented 
bis  charges.  lie  acknowledged  receiving 
the  order  and  has  written  throe  or  four 
times,  giving  excuses  for  not  sending  the 
girl.  I  have  written  twice  asking  him  to 
return  my  money  if  he  could  not  send  me 
a  girl  at  once.  The  last  letter  he  has  not 
answered.  If  you  can  help  me  iu  any 
way  to  get  my  money  back  will  you  please 
do  so?  I  know  of  another  party  he  has 
served  in  the  same  way.  They  sent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  II.  L. 

New  York. 

For  the  last  five  years  we  have  had 
complaints  against  Mr.  Todd  exactly 
similar  to  the  above.  He  gets  the  money 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  help 
goes.  He  is  rather  prolific  in  excuses, 
and  his  replies  to  our  letters  are  rather 
contemptuous,  referring  us  to  his  lawyers. 
Richmond  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  license 
bureau  such  as  we  have  in  New  York, 
but  the  only  safe  way  is  to  refrain  from 
sending  Mr.  Todd  any  remittance  for 
help. 

In  May  20th  issue  our  subscriber  “C. 
J.  C."  refers  to  the  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal  as  carrying  the  advertising  of  H,  L. 
Barber  of  Chicago,  III.  Barber  &  Co. 
are  such  notorious  venders  of  stock  of 
questionable  value  that  we  concluded  this 
publication  had  little  regard  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  or  interest  of  its  subscribers.  We 
learn,  however,  that  the  publishing  of  the 
Barber  &  Co,  advertisement  was  due  to 
a  misapprehension,  and  it  was  promptly 
discontinued  when  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  by  the  concern  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  clean  advertising  columns 
maintained  by  this  publication  generally 
are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
above  explanation  is  made  in  good  faith. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  any 
publication  which  is  making  an  earnest 
and  honest  effort  to  keep  out  all  objec¬ 
tionable  or  dishonest  advertising,  and  we 
want  to  acknowledge  that  the  criticism 
on  account  of  having  carried  II.  L.  Bar¬ 
ber’s  advertising  is  not  warranted  by  the 
class  of  advertising  carried  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  generally. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  W.  Ilillyer  Rags¬ 
dale  of  East  Orange,  N.  ,T.,  who  offers  a 
course  in  “Specialty  Candy  Making,”  by 
mail,  with  outfit  for  ,$20,  is  O.  K.  or  if 
he  is  a  fake  looking  for  easy  money?  He 
has  some  well-written  literature,  and  says 
there  is  good  money  in  the  business. 
Some  friends  of  mine  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested.  A.  N. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  scheme  of  Mr-  Ragsdale  to  start 
other  people  on  the  road  to  easy  wealth 
by  selling  them  an  outfit  and  instruc¬ 


tions  for  candy-making  has  been  carried 
on  by  him  for  some  time.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  profitable  as  Mr.  Ragsdale  rep¬ 
resents  it.  to  be,  the  question  arises  in  our 
mind,  why  he  does  not  make  a  fortune  in 
the  candy  business  himself,  instead  of 
trying  to  make  a  living  showing  others? 
The  scheme  is  very  much  on  a  par  with 
the  proposition  to  teach  the  mail-order 
business  and  other  lines  of  business  by 
mail,  and  has  many  elements  of  a  fake 
about  it.  People  who  are  not  experienced 
with  candy  making  and  the  selling  of 
candy  are  more  than  likely  to  make  a 
failure  of  it  if  they  attempt  going  into 
the  business  on  the  strength  of  whatever 
instructions  Mr.  Ragsdale  may  be  able  to 
give  by  mail.  He  evidently  is  not  so 
much  concerned  about  this  so  long  as  he 
gets  the  $20. 


He  Changed  His  Mind 


About  three  months  ago  my  wife  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mail  a  package  of 
needles  and  thimbles  from  the  Keystone 
Gift  Co.  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  a  request 
from  them  that  she  sell  them  to  her 
friends  and  return  the  money,  $1.50,  and 
they  would  send  her  a  talking  machine 
for  her  trouble.  She  did  not  order  them 
or  know  anything  about  their  coming.  A 
little  later  she  received  a  bundle  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  sell  from  a  Western  magazine 
company  publishing  a  paper  called 
“Everyday  Life,”  to  sell  under  the  same 
conditions,  except  they  do  not  tell  what 
their  prize  will  he.  She  laid  them  away, 
as  she  did  not  care  to  sell  them.  Now 
they  are  sending  her  threatening  letters 
about  them.  They  did  not  send  any  post¬ 
age  for  return.  Please  advise  us  what 
to  do.  Should  I  write  the  Postmaster 
General  at  Washington  about  them,  or 
has  he  not  the  power  to  stop  such  nui¬ 
sance?  About  a  year  ago  I  received  a 
razor  to  try.  and  if  it  soiled  I  could  send 
them  $2  for  it.  I  sent  it  hack.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  such  con¬ 
cerns.  S.  J*  M. 

New  York. 

Evidently  this  subscriber’s  name,  per¬ 
haps  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has 
gotten  on  some  sucker  list  and  is  being 
peddled  around  to  concerns  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  basis  described  in  the  above 
letter.  The  post  office  regulations  do  not 
seem  to  prevent  this  sort  of  nefarious 
work,  and  the  only  way  we  see  to  stop  it 
is  to  make  it  so  expensive  that  the  houses 
resorting  to  these  methods  to  dispose  of 
their  products  will  find  it  unprofitable. 
With  this  view  our  advice  to  subscribers 
is  not  to  return  goods  sent  in  this  way, 
but  to  notify  the  concern  sending  them 
to  come  and  take  the  goods  away.  There 
is  no  reason  why  country  people  should 
go  to  the  expense  of  paying  return  post¬ 
age,  or  even  going  to  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  package  to  the  postoffice,  provided 
postage  is  not  sent.  Farmers  need  have 
no  concern  that  fakers  of  this  kind  will 
go  to  court  to  collect  a  claim  because  of 
goods  sent  in  this  way.  Such  methods 
have  no  standing  in  the  courts  or  with  , 
honorable  business  people. 


^  A  BOUT  two  years  ago,”  said  one  160-acre 
***•  farmer,  “  while  I  did  not  think  I  really 
needed  an  engine,  I  bought  a  Titan  engine  because  of 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  said.  At  the  time,  I  thought 
I  was  extravagant. 

“But  now,  after  I’ve  used  it  a  couple  of  years,  I'm  glad  that 
I  woke  up  finally  to  the  value  of  engine  power  in  handling  the 
small  jobs  about  my  place,  especially  the  summer  work,  such  as 
pumping,  grinding,  tool  repairing,  and  running  small  machines. 
When  a' small  engine  takes  so  many  mean,  tiresome  little  jobs  off 
a  larmier’s  hands,  the  extravagance  consists  iu  going  without  an 
engine.” 

International  Harvester  Mogul  and  Titan  engines  are  of  all 
styles,  all  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power,  for  all  purposes.  There 
are  no  better  engines  made,  none  more  economical  to  run,  or  that 
furnish  steadier,  more  dependable  power.  You  cannot  go  wrong 
in  your  choice  of  an  engine  if  you  buy  a  Mogul  or  Titan.  The 
local  dealers  who  handle  these  engines  can  prove  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  show  you  the  engines.  Bee  them,  or  write  us  for  a 
catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America. 

(Incorporated)  fff 

A)  CHICAGO  USA  (f| 

v/  Champion  Leering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


With  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousands  arc  making  Big  Mon*-y 
with  our  — why  nut.  you? 

Huii'm  tl)  to  4  00  bhls,  daily;  hand  Slaim 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators,  / 


Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins’ 
reply  to  Prof.  Brooks 
and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  You  have  read 
a  great  deal  on  one  side 
of  this  question — write 
for  Bulletin  186  “Phos¬ 
phates  and  Honesty,” 
and  get  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion. 


apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
filters,  etc. 


generators,  _r 

Fully  guaranteed.  AH  power 
presses  have  steel  beams 

and  sills.  Catalog  Free.  ®  yTYSo  —  Sr'-53 

ICY  l)K APEIO  I'KEKS  MFC.  CO.  dWfSr 
137  .Lincoln  Av«-.  Mount  Gilead,  O.  nil 

Or  Room  119  L  Cortlandt  St..  Ni  w  York.  N.  Y. 


WELL  dr£ly'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  yonr  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  .Many  styles  and  sir.es  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  description  of  the 
Permanent  Fertility 
Method  that  supplies 
Phosphorus  at  a  cost  of 
$1.00  per  acre  per  year. 

Write  us  for  free  copies 
of  these  booklets. 


T  am  sending  yon  an  advertisement  of 
Story  Revision  Go.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
which  appeared  in  McCall's  Magazine. 
As  I  have  quite  a  talent  for  story  writ¬ 
ing  would  like  to  try  it.  1  sent  them  a 
story  and  they  wrote  baek  that  it  was 
fine  and  would  command  a  good  price, 
but  it  would  cost  me  $3.75  to  have  it  re¬ 
vised.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  reliable 
and  would  have  sold  it  for  me?  I  did  not 
send  the  money.  MRS.  M. 

New  York. 

The  Story  Revision  Co.  state  in  the 
advertisement  that  they  will  criticise 
stories  sent  them  free  and  “sell  on  com¬ 
mission-”  But  when  this  woman  sends 
her  story  they  ask  for  $3.75  for  revision. 
The  scheme  is  apparently  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  so-called  music  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  a  number  of  which  were 
barred  from  the  mails  as  fraudulent.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  the  direct  fraud  in 
“easy  money”  schemes  of  this  kind.  As  a 
1‘Ule  parties  advertising  in  this  way  have 
no  facilities  for  selling  the  writings  of 
authors,  hut  always  present  some  plausi¬ 
ble  pretext  for  asking  that  money  be  sent 
iu  advance.  Its  the  old  Ostrander  listing 
fee  real  estate  scheme  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  selling  problems. 


K-JLidP3'?;  .  Over  25.000.009  rods  Brown 
3,  J  Fence  already  Bold  to  400,000 
#  1  farmers.  Factory  PriccB, 
lag.'  Freight  Prepaid.  1 60  style*, 

13o  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE -'CO. 
,59  ■  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

No.  12  High  St.,  Columbia,  Tenn, 


Gel  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  slating  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quole 
you  price  delivered  on  cars  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


HAY  CAPS 


Stack,  wagon  and  implement,  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul's  Ave.f  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


”  machine  will  reduce  big  UmerocK  m 
at  the  rate  of  1  ton  an  hour,  or  more,  depr 
ing  upon  what  *1*  el  nwch.ne  you  buy 
the  In,!  af  power  ofvout  W*  [ocli 

put  worth  Irom  820  to  SW.  _ 

road  and  concrete  work-portable 
cuaraniee—  built  to  last  a  lifetime.  .  y  ' 
«»Uig— lull  information  and  nor  mal  ode 

THE  JEFFREY  MFC.  CO 
265  First  Avenue 


Outlaw  of  Note 

If  uo  interest  is  paid  on  a  note,  how 
many  years  can  the  note  run  before  it  is 
outlawed?  MRS.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

Six  yours  unless  a  written  promise  to 
pay  has  been  made  in  the  meantime,  or 
the  maker  of  the  note  has  been  out  of  the 
State  so  he  could  not  be  sued 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .“  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


COLUMBUS, 


JL 

put 
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MILK. 


The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  Thu  schedule  hrlow, 
per  100  pounds,  Is  for  points  in  the  100-mile 
shipping  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an 
agreed  amount  less.  Dairymen  Scoring  less 
than  25  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  13  on 
methods  ure  discounted  10  cents  per  100  )bs. 
from  this  schedule. 


April  . 

3.3% 

.  ,  .$1.50 

May  . 

.  .  .  1.25 

June  . 

...  1.09 

July  . 

.  .-  1.35 

August  .... 

.  .  .  1.51 

September  . 

...  1.60 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

$1.56 

$1.71 

$1.86 

82.01 

1.31 

1.40 

1.61 

1.70 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

1.57 

1.72 

1.87 

2.02 

1.66 

1.81 

1.96 

2.11 

BUTT  ttlt. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  .  . 

Lower  Grades . . . 

Dairy,  beat . 

Corn  moil  to  Good . . 

City  made . 

Packing  8  toe  k . 

Process . ' . 


29^® 
27  @ 
25  @ 
28>^@ 
24  @ 
23  @ 
20  @ 
23  @ 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  28>a  cents. 


304$ 

28!$ 

26 

29 

37 

23 

27 


CUK1CS1C, 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  15^®  16 

Good  to  choice .  15  ®  15J$ 

Lower  grades .  13  @  H 

Daisies,  best..  . .  16  ®  1642 

Young  Americas .  l6-q@  17 

Skims,  best .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good  , .  . .  6  @  11 

Cuba.  N.Y.,  15*4 
Watertown,  N  .Y.,  15 
Little  Falls,  N  Y.,  la 
Salamanca,  N-  Y.,  15Jg, 

MUGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  28  @  29 

Medium  to  good .  24  @  27 J$ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  ®  28 

Common  to  good .  20  ®  26 

Duck  Kggs  . .  28  @  30 

LI  VIS  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  28  ©  30 

Ducks,  lb.  .  14  ®  16 

Spring  Ducklings .  18  ®  20 

Fowls  .  18  ®  22 

Boosters  . 12  ®  13 

Geese, .  12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good .  25  ®  26 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  33  ®  34 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  30  ®  31 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  55  @  90 

Boasters  .  28  ®  29 

Fowls .  18  @  23 

Ducks,  Spring  ...  : .  18  ®  19 

Squabs,  do*.  .  1  25  @  4  25 


LI  VE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  9  00 

Bulls .  6  00 

Cows  . 4  DO 

Calves,  prime  veal.  ICO  lb .  10  00 

Culls .  6  00 

8beep.  1U0  lbs . ,,,  6  00 

l.umbs  . . II  0U 

Hogs .  8  25 


@10  50 
@  9  25 
@  7  59 
@13  00 
@  7  00 
@  6  60 
@12  50 
©10  (JO 


WOOL. 

The  market  Is  strong,  though  there  is  but 
little  price  change  from  recently  reported  bus¬ 
iness.  Sales  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
aud  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine  31  to  32;  half 
blood,  35  to  30;  three-eighths  blood',  40.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  37  to 
38;  three-eighths  blood,  40. 

U  K  A  NS. 


Marrow,  IUU  lbs . 7  9(1  @8  50 

Medium  . C,  76  ®  7  75 

Pea  ri  .-,0  @  8  On 

Bed  Kidney .  8  50  @  9  00 

White  Kidney  . 9  11(1  @  9  50 

Yellow, Eye.  . .  ,.,611(1  @650 

Lima,  California .  5  90  @(J00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7tg@  7aj 

Lower  grades  . .  6!$ 

Sun  dried . .  6  @ 


Prunes,  lb .  5  @  11*2 

Apricots — .  9  @  12 

Poaches .  6  ®  7}$ 

Currants  .  10  @  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis, choioeto  fey. bbl.  2  50  ©3  50 


Newtown, choice  to  fancy,  bbl. .. .  4  00  @6  00 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  4  50  ©5  50 

Spy,  choice  to  fancy  .  5  00  @  5  60 

Lower  grades,  al  I  varieties  .....  150  @2  60 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  qt .  5  @  9 

Up  River... . . 6  @  15 

Jersey .  ...  5  ®  12 

Blackbtirrics,  qt . . .  6  @  10 

Plums.  6  bkt.  crate .  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cherries,  qt . . .  6  @  14 

Gnosborrles,  qt .  5  @  10 

HucUelberrleti,  qt .  12  @  18 

Raspberries,  red,  pint . 5  @  10 

Muskmulons,  bu.  crate .  1  75  @  3  26 

Watermelons,  100,  . 25  00  @50  00 

Peaches.  Carrier  . 1  60  @  3  00 

V  BGHSTABL1IS 

Potatoes-  Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  00  @3  75 

Virginia  and  Carolina .  3  00  @  3  75 

Bermuda,  bbl.... .  100  @  600 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @130 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  (JO  @4  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  UU 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  011  @  1  61) 

Hothouse,  do* .  30  @  125 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  25 

Sweet  Corn,  southern,  bbl .  1  00  ®  4  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  25  @  1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  bu .  1  25  @  1  50 

Onions,  Texas,  new,  bu.  crate .  1  00  @2  00 

Asparagus,  do*,  bunches .  I  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  bu . . .  .  1 00  ©  2  50 

Peas,  bn .  75  @  1  75 

Radishes,  bbl . . . 50  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl  .  75  @  1  25 

Uomalne,  bbl  . .  60  @100 

String  Beaus,  on.  .  25  @  1  60 

Turnips,  100  bunches .  1  00  @3  00 

Squash,  bbl . 25  @  150 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  orate .  .  1  00  @  2  25 

Khnbnrb,  100  bunches  .  100  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  1  00  @  50 

Parsley,  bbl. . . . 100  @200 

Egg  Plants  .  50  @  1  50 

Okra.  6-bkt,  crate  .  2  00  @  3  60 

Bomaine,  bbl .  60  ®  1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @29  50 

No.  2 . 24  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @25  00 

Straw,  Bye, . . . .15  00  @1600 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  23  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  86  @  87 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  90 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  44  @  47 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  l  06  @  1 07 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not:  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York's  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  do* .  33  @  .36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 30  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  36  @  37 

Tub,  choice  . .  34  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  60  @  55 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Fowls  . 25  @  27 

Leg  of  lamb . 20  @  22 

Lamb  chops . . .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beet .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops  . .  20  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  . 19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head...  . .  3  @  5 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each  .  4  @  8 

Apples,  do* . 40  @  75 

Strawberries. qt .  .  10  @  18 

Cabbage,  head  .  J>  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  70  @  90 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 


ending  June  22,  1911: 

Butter,  lbs .  6,863,340 

Eggs,  dozen  .  3,706,020 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  ....  9,205 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  4.821 

Cotton,  bales  .  22,892 

Apples,  barrels  .  9,085 

Lemons,  boxes  .  2,336 

Onions,  sacks  .  6,066 

Oranges,  boxes .  42,372 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  162,350 

Corn,  bushels .  58,809 

Ilay,  tons  .  6,420 

Oats,  bushels  .  738,000 

Rye,  bushels .  28,750 

Wheat,  bushels  .  3,215.400 

Rosin,  barrels  .  12,979 

Spirits  Turp.,  barrels  .  2,956 

Tar,  barrels  .  941 


New  York  State  News 

Anthrax  in  Western  New  York. — 
According  to  reports  from  Rochester  a 
serious  epidemic  of  anthrax  in  cattle  has 
broken  out  in  the  herd  on  the  State  farm 
for  epileptics  at  Souyea,  Livingston 
County  At  this  writing  eight. ‘cattle  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disease  have  died  and 
caretakers  aud  inmates  of  the  place  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  The 
State  authorities  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  were  promptly  on  the  job. 
They  performed  autopsies  on  the  carcass¬ 
es  and  found  evidence  of  anthrax  in  an 
advanced  stage.  The  remaining  animals 
were  vaccinated  immediately.  They  were 
inoculated  with  serum  from  the  State  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  said  to  be  the  worst  out¬ 
break  of  this  disease  recorded  in  the 
State. 

Rain  and  IIail  Damage  Fruit.  Re¬ 
ports  from  some  sections  in  Western  New 
York  carry  the  information  that  the  re¬ 
cent  heavy  rains  and  hail  have  done  se¬ 
rious  damage  to  fruit,  particularly  grapes. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  inspectors  of  a 
grape  juice  company  has  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  grape  belt  and  reports 
that  there  will  be  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent.  of  a  normal  crop  this  Fall.  Both 
hail  and  continued  wet  weather  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  Cherries  ami 
early  apples  have  also  been  much  dam¬ 
aged. 

International  Appx.e  Shippers’  Con¬ 
vention  . — The  t  wenty-seo'  md  annua  1 
convention  of  the  International  Apple 
Shippers’  Association  will  convene  in  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on  August 
lli  and  continue  in  session  for  three 
days.  Committees  are  at  work  mi  pro¬ 
gram  and  arrangements  and  a  large  at¬ 


tendance  is  expected.  A  feature  of  the 
convention  will  be  the  apple  exhibit  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
commercial  varieties.  It  is  announced 
that  the  question  of  maturity  will  have 
no  bearing  on  the  awards  as  the  variety 
of  seasons  in  the  different  States  is  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
awards,  but  only  commercial  varieties  are 
to  compete.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  the 
world  anti  the  only  condition  is  that  the 
fruit  must  be  grown  in  the  State  repre¬ 
sented.  Exhibits  may  be  shipped  to  W. 
M.  French,  care  Hotel  Astor,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
exhibits. 

r 

To  Study  Bean  Diseases. — The  Gen¬ 
esee  County  Pomona  Grange  is  eo-opera- 
ating  with  Livingston  and  Wyoming 
Counties  in  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
county  laboratory  for  the  study  of  beau 
diseases.  It.  is  the  intenton  to  engage  the 
services  of  Prof.  Burkholder  of  Cornell,  to 
conduct  the  laboratory  investigations. 
The  expenses  will  be  shared  equally  by 
the  three  counties  and  each  will  raise 
$350  for  the  purpose.  Kach  Grange  in 
Genesee  County  will  be  asked  to  pay  at. 
the  rate  of  30  cents  per  member  to  meet 
the  apportionment.  Some  of  the  larger 
bean  growers  will  contribute  to  the  fund 
also.  j.  w.  d. 


WANTED — Honest,  sober,  reliable,  single  man 
lor  work  with  saddle  burses,  permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  right  man.  Give  age.  experience, 
wages,  reference.  BOX  A,  Noroton  Heights, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
farm.  Some  experience,  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  temperate,  can  furnish  references.  WM, 
GLACOUM,  JR.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  married,  middle  aged  man  to 
take  charge  of  large  dairy  farm  in  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  who  thoroughly  understand!* 
farming  aud  planning  work  on  a  heavy  soil. 
One  who  can  get.  results  from  help  and  keep 
them.  Good  house  is  furnished.  Can  commence 
July  1st.  BOX  1307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .Married  man  to  take  charge  thirty- 
eow  certified  dairy,  Eastern  New  York.  Must 
lie  good  milker  and  feed'er,  familiar  with  farm 
machinery  and  engines,  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  absence  of  owner.  Wife  take 
boarders.  Cottage,  fuel,  potatoes  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month.  MAPLE  MANOR  FARM, 
Niverville,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager,  by  single  man  of  good  character.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  industrious,  thoroughly  understands 
all  branches  of  agriculture.  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Life  experienced.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  General  farm  in  central  New  York  or 
Vermont  preferred;  others  eonsidtered ;  good 
-wages.  Address  "FOREMAN”,  BOX  1308, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Information  from  those  supplying 
material  for  sanitary  horse  boxstall  floor.  J. 
P,  OLN13Y,  Koine,  N.  Y. 


Bacon  :  “The  giraffe  is  said  to  be  the 
only  animal  in  nature  that  is  entirely 
dumb,  not  being  able  to  express  itself  by 
any  sound.”  Egbert:  “It’s  just  as  weli, 
for  if  it  could  speak  it  would  talk  over 
everybody’s  head.1' — Yonkers  Statesman. 


00  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without,  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms,  If  you  need  a  good. 
Steady  sober  mau,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organisation  and  wn  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


SULPHATE  OF  COPPER— Two  hundred  lbs.  for 
sale;  best  offer  takes  it.  J.  R.  VAN  DER- 
ZEE,  West  Coxsnekle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE — Very  cheap  if  taken  at  once,  3 
Prairie  State  Heaters  and  (!  Cypher's.  Cap¬ 
acity  100  >?hlcks  each.  In  ().  K.  condition. 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  WANTED — Curing  Summer  and  prob¬ 
ably  permanently i  with  some  progressive  up- 
to-date  Christian  farmer  or  horticulturist, 
•where  there-  are  no  other  boarders,  for  lad  of 
excellent  character  but  subject  to  occasional 
fits.  Food'  must  lie  simple,  not  coarse,  well 
cooked,  no  meat.  Address  MR.  ADAMS,  ROOM 
51,  No,  1  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  3  Cundee  Mammoth  iiot 
water  inenliators.  FRANK  BLUM,  New 
Washington,  Ohio. 


29  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suffgesttona  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  Open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  eneh  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  huy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a,  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Tho  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  tho  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  SUhnCrltiera  uuly.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  nud  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Emus  and  other 
Hvo  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


BROTHERS.  22-24.  wish  to  care  for  farm,  life 
fanners.  Don’t  smoke  or  drink,  r.  O.  BOX 
S58,  1'itlslicld,  Mass. 


WANTED-  -Man  and  wife  and  single  man  to 
work  oil  dairy  farm.  SMYRNA  WOOD,  Lake 
I'lacid,  New  York. 


WANTED — Strong  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm;  family  of  three.  BOX  1370, 
eat-c  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  farm  for  general  work.  Good 
opportunity  to  learn  good!  farm  practice. 
BOX  158,  Canaan,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  herdsman, 
good  butter  maker;  temperate  and  steady; 
references.  BOX  No.  77,  Pawling,  New  York. 


BOY,  17,  strong  American,  wishes  position  on 
farm,  living  with  parents,  unexperienced1. 
KISSANE,  184  Bradhnrst  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  of  es¬ 
tate,  by  an  authority  on  Alfalfa,  grain,  dairy 
cattle,  horses,  landscape  work.  BOX  1305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  potiltrymau,  now  employed,  as 
manager,  desires  change,  capable,  honest  and 
good  worker;  excellent  references.  BOX  13611, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  by  middle-aged  Ger 
man  American  couple  with  18  year  old  son, 
to  do  the  entire  work  on  a  farm.  FARMER, 
BOX  73,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  WORK  WANTED  by  Cornell  agri¬ 
cultural  student  with  some  experience.  Rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  Answer  promptly.  PAUL 
SCHLEIN,  382  Union  St..  Brooklyn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SCOTCH  HOUSEKEEPER  wants 
permanent  position  small  family,  country; 
good  cook;  home  considered  before  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  1360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  milker  and  teamster,  fumiliar 
with  farm  machinery  and  engines,  certified 
dairy  farm,  Eastern  New  York.  Thirty  dollars 
per  month,  board,  washing,  year  round.  MAPLE 
MANOR  l-'ARM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  who  can  man¬ 
age  country  home.  Two  adults,  no  children. 
Half  mile  to  centre  of  village;  could  possibly 
employ  man  and  wife  who  understand  small 
farming,  gardening,  poultry,  etc.  Address 
BOX  290,  l’leasantviUe,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — To  rent  a  farm  on  shares,  stock 
and  tools  included.  G.  MARQUARDT,  Deep 
Water  Hotel,  Perm's  Grove,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Equipped  poultry  farm,  100  acres, 
tine  buildings,  in  beautiful  village,  near  depot. 
JOHN  SHOWERS,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Western  Pennsylvania  farm  on 
shares;  some  stock;  near  good  markets.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  58,000. 
F.  H.  IlIVENBURGH,  Stockbrldge.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm.  160  acres,  paying 
business,  half  way  between  New  York-Boston. 
Station  2  miles,  particulars  upon  request,  II. 
F.  D.,  54,  Black  Hail,  Conu. 


FOR  SAI.E — Farm  116 'A  acres,  close  to  village 
and  railroad  station,  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  failing  health  cause  of  selling;  with 
crops  and  stock,  WM.  ZULCH,  Hyndsville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  fluest  and  best  equipped 
poultry  plants  in  Southern  New  Hampshire. 
$8,000;  easy  terms  to  responsible  party.  Fail 
particulars  by  mail.  R.  F.  D.  BOX  112,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  about  100  acres,  new  house, 
10  rooms,  modern  improvements,  barn,  shed 
room  for  300  hens,  fruit,  wood,  hoarders.  5 
mile  pond  fishing,  boating,  $3,000.  WHJ.IAM 
WHITEHEAD,  R.  F.  4,  Putnam.  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  9-room  house, 
plenty  outbuildings,  good  land,  well  watered, 
fruit  all  kinds,  %  mile  from  village  and’  school. 
Cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Immediate  possession. 
R,  C.  HUNT,  Pennington,  N,  J.,  R.  D,  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 10  miles  from  H,  R.,  good  farm 
with  largp  house  and  barn;  fine  country  home, 
also  shop  and  mill  equipped  with  cottage  house 
and  timber  lot.  Will  sell  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  F.  (f.  SEARS,  West  Cuuimington, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  south  Burlington, 
Vt.,  on  Winooski  River,  400  acres,  splendid 
soil,  nearly  half  under  fine  cultivation,  rest 
good  pasture,  eight-room  farm  house  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  six-room  cottage,  large  cow  barn, 
four  hay  barns,  three  silos,  milk -room,  stable, 
corn  crib,  hen-house.  $15,000  to  settle  estate, 
remainder  easy  payments.  Also  milk  route, 
Ayrshire  herd,  Clydesdale  stallion,  stock  and 
machinery  for  sale  separately.  MRS.  GEORGE 
I?.  GATLIN,  Burlington,  Vt. 


52  FERTILE  ACRES  in  Bucks  County,  Penna., 
planted  seven  acres  oats,  fifteen  acres  wheat, 
sixteen  acres  corn,  sL\  acres  bearing  orchard, 
eight  acres  mature  timber  with  watered  pas¬ 
ture.  1,075  feet  on  main  highway  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Osage  orange  hedge. 
Modern  frame  dwelling,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 
spacious  verandas,  beautiful  shade  trees.  Large 
barn  aud  stable,  wagon  houses,  etc.,  in  excellent 
condition.  Ideally  located  for  trucking;  railroad 
and  boat  to  Philadelphia,  nineteen  miles  by 
road.  Near  Langhorne.  a  prosperous  commun¬ 
ity.  Good  roads,  schools,  churches.  Country 
club  nearby.  Price  remarkably  low  to  quick 
buyer.  Suitable  terms.  Address  J.  D.  PAUL, 
owner.  South  Langhorue,  Pu. 


To  get  rid  of  rats  get 


RID-OF-RATS 


Rats  are  the  most  cunning  boasts  known.  They  will  eat  anything  but 
poison.  They  will  go  anywhere  except  in  a  trap.  But  Uld-uf- Rats  (Noil- 
Poisonous)  gels  them  every  time.  So  delicious  to  Rats  and  Mice  that  they 
go  for  it  like  flies  for  molasses.  Clears  this  destructive  pest  in  short 
order  from  houses,  corn  cribs,  grain  bius,  poultry  houses,  stables,  etc. 
Harmless  to  domestic  animals.  To  clear  a  farm,  figure  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  pel-  acre;  once  cleared  1  cent  per  acre  per  year  will  keep  it  clear. 

Give  Kid -of  Rats  a  trial.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  simply  write  us, 
and  back  comes  the  money.  If  your  dealer  cau't  supply  you,  order  direct 
from  us. 

Sample  box  10  cents.  Dozen  boxes  $1.00  east  of  Miss.;  $ 1.20  west  of  Miss. 

BERG  &  BEARD  MFC.  CO.,  12-14  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


As  far  as  from  New  York  to  Denver 

th  a  Hudson  Super-Six 


The  Supreme  Endurance  Test 


The  Thing  You  Want 

What  you  want  in  a  car  above  all  else 
is  reliability.  And  that’s  what  these 
tests  are  proving. 

It  would  take  ten  years  of  road  work, 
perhaps,  to  show  what  we  prove  in 
a  few  days  of  speed  work. 

In  all  our  tests  we  use  a  stock  chassis. 

The  motor  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
every  Hudson  Super-Six.  So  every 
man  who  buys  a  Super-Six  gets  the 
same  super-endurance. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  many  a 
test,  has  proved  itself  the  greatest 
car  that’s  built. 

No  car  has  ever  matched  it  in  hill¬ 
climbing.  No  other  stock  car  ever 
went  so  fast.  None  ever  went  so 
far  at  top  speed.  And  no  motor  of 
its  size  ever  showed  such  reserve 
power. 

But  here  is  a  record  which  perhaps 
means  most  to  farmers  who  buy 
cars. 

Best  Record  by  52% 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  with  stock  chassis 
was  driven  1819  miles  in  24  hours  on 
the  Sheepshead  Bay  track  on  May 
2nd.  The  average  speed  was  75.8 
miles  per  hour. 

That  car,  in  a  single  round  of  the  sun, 
went  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  Denver.  It  went  52  per  cent 
farther  than  any  other  stock  car 
had  ever  gone  in  that  time. 

One  man  drove  it  all  the  way.  No 
man  could  do  that  in  a  car  which 
was  not  vibrationless. 

That  man  went  farther  in  24  hours 
than  a  man  ever  traveled  before. 


A  Patented  Motor 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  a  Hudson 
invention,  controlled  by  Hudson 
patents.  The  principle  which  gives 
its  utter  smoothness  is  entirely  new. 

That  is  why  it  out-performs  any  other 
car  that’s  built.  Or  any  car  that 

•  can  be  built. 

It  develops  76  horsepower  from  a 
small,  light  Six.  That  is  80  per 
cent  more  than  old  types. 

You  rarely  use  that  power.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  driving  you  run  at  half  its 
capacity,  so  the  motor  is  never 
strained. 

But  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  knows 
that  he  has  the  power.  He  knows 
that  his  car  is  a  master.  He  knows 
that  in  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in 
quick  pick-up,  no  car  can  do  what 
his  does. 

He  takes  pride  in  those  facts.  But  his 
chief  satisfaction  lies  in  the  car’s 
endurance.  He  knows  that  his  car 
will  last.  That  another  car  at  half 
the  price  might  cost  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Don’t  buy  a  fine  car  until  you  know 
the  Super-Six.  You  would  surely 
face  years  of  regret. 


50  Miles  in  One 

Some  engineers  figure  that  one  mile  at 
racing  speed  equals  50  miles  of 
ordinary  driving,  in  wear  and  strain 
on  motor. 

This  car  had  run  2,000  miles  before 
that  test,  at  average  speed  of  80 
miles  per  hour.  So  this  24-hour  run 
made  3,800  miles  which  the  car  had 
been  run  at  top  speed — as  high  as 
102  miles  per  hour. 

Yet  no  part  or  bearing,  when  the 
engine  was  inspected,  showed  any 
appreciable  wear. 


y-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit 

Seven  other  styles  of  Bodies 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Disk  Harrows 

Disks.cntlery  Btcel  forged  sharp;  reversible  gangs; 
dust-proof,  oil-snaked  hardwood  bcurings  are  a 
few  of  its  features.  II  vvurdealerhaa  not  the 
oenH-'neCirrAWAY.wntedirect.Setidforfree 
bunk  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage, “arid  furape- 
cial  foldtrillustrtttinEOOu-UortJoimpleroents.  , 

L  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  A 

Mu',  ■■/  <jf  ifa;  or.ffirtid  CfjAKK  M 
%  rft'.t  mtnyfivSOnd  plows 

*^Cv39IB  Main  Sired,  Higganum  .y 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 

K-ncning  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
eat  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
ere’s  large  sure  profits  to  the  roan  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Portable — Steam  or  (Jasollne 

Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  You  can  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
f  \\\  all  the  time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 

£  iXjs*.  Y\\  on  payment  plan  ifdeeired. 

F;  **  y\\  Our  l*J0-pnc«»  catalogue  de- 

k  :■  \  7  •cribvo  71  different  8tnr  Oat- 

f  M  y. flti I,  Wnto  un  ami  we’ll  mail 
ff  *  *  6> you  ib»»  t*ouk  which  Will  point 
Jlr? r  b'A WI*y  to  mtmuy  making, 

(T  f?  %  VVritu  to-diky. 

m  S  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

/jL*  /  544  Washington  St. 

®  ‘  .  -  Akron,  0. 


Fits  Any 
Pump  and  \ 
Makes  It  Hump^ 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing,  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam,  gasoline 
engine  or  tread  power.  Made  in  four  sizes  and 
various  styles.  We  also  make  ensilage  cutter, 
corn  shellers,  etc.  Send  lor  our  catalog  today 
and  learn  all  about  our  line  of  threshers  and 
other  machinery. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Plenty  of  Water 
Summer  or  Winter 
when  you  have  a 

FULLERS  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

It  is  absolutely  the 
most  satisfactory 
and  most  widely 
used  pumping  en¬ 
gine  made.  It  has 
become  established 
through  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  service, 

Ask  users.  It  will  work  for  you  just, 
as  it  does  for  others.  Send  today  for 
free  booklet,  showing  how  the  farm 
water  supply  can  be  handled  to  beft 
advantage  and  at  lowest  cost— It’s 
worth  having  with  you. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Ett  mu 

70  Rowe  Street.  Madison.  Wis. 


One  Horse  No  need  to  lose  dot 

iars  these  days  by 
IS  Enough  incomplete  tillage. 

If  you  have  one  horse 
— that  is  enough!  You  can 
as  good  work  as  the  big 
outfits  on  the  largest  farms,  when 
you  useoneoflthe  several  types 


SAVE  HALF  Your  1 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLI  ’NT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  1  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  1  ^  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — I  <*  purposes. 

DELlVEr  vT<EE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  P/  ^BOOK  —  FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  Minting  for  Durability. 

How  to  avoid  trouble  ^ipensu  paused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  .  Valuable  information 

free  to  vou.  with  San  ^7  ®->r  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  say  o,v  >yoney. 

D.W.  Ingersoll,  *  >>  ^nouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


v  .inting  for  Durability. 
pc'nftH  paused  .by  paints 
.  Valuable  information 
>or  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 


STARS  HAKE  DOLLARS 


IO  HP 


Electricity  for  Every  Farm 


Electricity — The  Universal  Light 

A  little  over  30  years  ago  electricity  came  into  use  in  the  lighting  of 
city  streets  and  stores. 

Then  it  was  introduced  into  city  homes  where  it  quickly  became 
firmly  established. 

Then  steamships  and  railway  trains  adopted  it  as  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  light. 

Five  years  ago  it  came  into  use  in  the  lighting  of  automobiles.  Almost  at  once  it  super¬ 
seded  all  other  forms  of  lighting  and  became  standard  equipment. 

And  now  Delco-Light  brings  electricity  with  its  efficiency  and  economy  to  the  suburban 
and  farm  home— thus  extending  to  the  rural  districts  this  greatest  convenience 
of  city  life. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  plant— so  compact  and  simple 
I  -  that  it  can  be  readily  placed  in  any  home  and  operated  by  any 

j  [far  1  member  of  the  family. 

iHjfjjjipf  I  It  furnishes  current  for  40  to  50  lights  and  also  provides  power  for  small 
iilHil  »  machines,  such  as  churn,  cream  separator,  washing  machines, 
1  I®*  "  pump,  vacuum  cleaner,  etc. 

«  |  A  Starts  on  pushing  a  button  and  stops  automatically  when 

vcAHt,-  batteries  are  full. 


Developed  by  the  same  engineering  and  manufacturing 
ability  that  has  made  Delco  Cranking,  Lighting 

and  Ignition  for  Automobiles 
f\  the  standard  of  the  world. 

P  Price  Complete  with  batteries  $250 

(I  |  |;  H  i  Ikji  Write  today  for  illustrated  folder  de- 

|  f  -iP  scribing  Delco-Light  and  its  uses 

|  The  Domestic  Engineering  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

General  Agents  : 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc.,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 
P.  E.  ILLMAN  -  -  403  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  SNYDER  -  -  716  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia 

Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 
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The  Great  Value  of  Cover  Crops 

An  Old  Farm  Restored 

IT  is  now  about  time  to  take  up  our  usual  talk 
about  cover  crops  and  green  manuring.  The  cov¬ 
er,  or  catch  crop,  lias  saved  many  a  farm,  and 
aroused  many  more  to  new  life  and  productive  pow¬ 
er.  'When  we  speak  of  a  cover  crop  we  mean  one 
grown  between  two  regular  farm  crops,  when  the 
land  would  otherwise  be  idle.  For  instance,  when 
corn  is  "laid  h.v”  or  when  cultivation  stops  you 
may  do  two  things  with  it.  One  is  let  it  alone.  The 
corn  matures  and  some  weeds  and  grass  come  in.  lmt 
after  frost  the  land  is  left  bare  and  idle.  During 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall  large  quantities  of  ni¬ 
trates  are  formed  in  the  soil.  These  are  very  solu¬ 
ble  and  will  he  washed  away  by  the  Fall  rains  if 
they  are  not  saved  in  some  way.  Then  when  this 
bare  ground  is  plowed  in  the  Spring  a  farmer  must 
pay  several  dollars  either  for  manure  or  fertilizers 
for  the  nitrogen  which  the  rains  have  washed  out  of 


the  Atlantic  slope,  and  so  we  begin  early  this  year 
to  talk  cover  crop  and  green  manuring. 

The  first  illustration  is  taken  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  where  .T.  S.  Wingo  of  Spartanburg  took  an  old 
farm  and  built  it  up  so  that  the  third  year  it  will 
produce  a  crop  valuable  enough  to  pay  the  original 
price  per  acre  for  the  land.  In  1914  this  farm  was 
badly  run  down.  The  fields  were  full  of  gullies  too 
large  to  drive  a  team  through.  Mr.  Wingo  calls 
himself  “an  ignorant  city  man.”  who  had  never  had 
much  experience  in  farming.  Yet  the  picture  shows 
this  years  wheat  crop.  This  grain  with  the  pork 
made  on  the  peas  which  follow  the  wheat  will  bring 
$45  per  acre.  Why  should  the  South  buy  so  much 
of  its  bread  and  meat  when  such  things  can  he 
done?  Mr.  Wingo  tells  how  he  did  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Restoring  an  Old  Southern  Farm 

In  the  Fall  of  1913  we  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
greater  part  of  which  was  in  a  run-down  condition. 


period  of  throe  years,  producing  25  bushels  of  wheat 
and  safe  to  say  a  hale  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  I  only 
give  a  small  description  of  this  part  of  the  farm. 
We  have  other  fields  which  have  been  improved 
equally  as  well,  but  handled  in  a  different  way.  i 
wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  300  days  spent  on  the 
farm  with  tlnn’ight  and  energy  displayed  in  the  right 
way  will  mean  success  to  any  farmer;  some  lime 
when  needed;  plenty  of  grain  followed  by  peas  and 
rye  for  cover  crops.  j.  s.  wingo. 

South  Carolina. 

Selection  and  Care  of  the  Mower 

Part  II. 

CARE  AND  ADJUSTMENTS.— No  machine,  no 
matter  how  carefully  made,  will  give  good  service 
for  an  extended  length  of  time  without  intelligent 
care  and  adjustment.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  mower 
for  what  is  really  the  operator’s  fault.  By  a  study 
of  the  machine  in  connection  with  the  instruction 


Wheat  on  a  Run-down  Farm  in  South  Carolina,  Built  Up  With  Cover  Crops.  Fig.  364 


his  soil.  Now  suppose  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  the  farmer  had  seeded  in  between  the  lulls  or 
drills  rye,  wheat,  clover,  vetch  or  turnips,  and 
worked  this  seed  in.  That  would  he  what  we  call 
a  “cover  crop.”  It  would  grow  in  the  corn  and 
after  that  crop  was  cut  it  would  cover  the  ground 
with  living  plaids  which,  even  after  frost,  would 
keep  alive  and  use  the  nil  rates  which  were  formed 
in  the  soil.  In  the  Spring  this  cover  crop  could  he 
plowed  under,  thus  saving  the  nitrates  which  would 
olherwise  he  lost,  hut  adding,  free  of  cost,  all  hauled 
and  distributed,  the  organic  matter  and  part  of  the 
nitrogen  which  you  could  supply  by  spreading  eight 
tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre! 

It  seems  incredible  that  by  spending  $2  more  or 
less  for  seed  on  one  acre  a  farmer  may  obtain  all 
hauled  and  spread  what  would  cost  him  at  least  $20 
if  he  had  to  buy  it  as  stable  manure!  Yet  a  little 
thought,  after  seeing  such  a  cover  crop  grow,  will 
convince  anyone  that  such  a  statement  is  conser- 
'  a  live.  This  thing  of  letting  the  soil  stand  idle,  or 
off  its  guard,  when  thieves  and  parasites  are  get¬ 
ting  in  their  best  work,  lias  cut  the  value  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  in  two  and  ruined  many  fine  fields. 
We  must  remember  that  organic  matter  and  lime 
.•  re  the  two  her  iveds  of  our  soils,  particularly  oil 


Aften  going  over  the  place  and  allowing  the  renters 
to  select  fields  for  the  following  year,  r  took  in 
charge  a  five-acre  field  which  had  been  discarded 
and  had  grown  up  in  small  pieces,  with  large 
ditches  width  could  not  be  crossed  until  filled  in 
with  brush,  cane  pomace  and  dirt.  After  spending 
two  days  with  one  man  on  this  five  acres,  we  plowed 
up  with  turning  plow  as  deep  as  possible.  Then 
without  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  we  sowed 
in  rye  and  ran  a  disk  over  it.  Following  rye  we 
sowed  peas,  turning  the  vines,  and  planted  in  corn 
with  jieas  in  drill  between  rows  of  corn.  After  pull¬ 
ing  corn,  which  amounted  to  about  50  baskets  for 
the  five  acres,  we  turned  the  ground  in  early  Fall, 
leaving  all  pea  vines  and  cornstalks  on  the  ground. 
After  waiting  for  a  while  wo  used  COO  pounds  of 
•v —  2 — 2  fertilizer  and  sowed  this  ground  t<>  wheat 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1915.  With  a  good 
stand  of  wheat  in  March  I  used  200  pounds  of  soda, 
which  soon  proved  to  me  that  I  would  have  a 
splendid  crop  of  wheat.  I  have  learned  from  this 
experience  Unit  if  our  farmers  will  spoilt!  more 
time  in  cover  crops,  such  as  rye,  clover.  Soy  beaus 
and  peas,  they  will  not  find  it  necessary  always  to 
have  stable  manure.  The  picture  which  is  shown, 
gives  an  idea  what  may  be  done  within  the  short 


hook  learn  the  purpose  of  every  part  and  strive  to 
keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  doing  it’s 
work. 

'THE  (’UTTER  BAR  perhaps  lias  the  hardest 
work  to  do  of  any  part  of  the  machine  and  at  the 
same  time  is  in  the  most  exposed  position.  Its 
action  in  cutting  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
shears  and  like  the  shears  must  lie  kept  in  proper 
adjustment  to  do  good  wnrk.  If  correctly  adjusted 
each  section  will  pass  from  the  center  of  one  guard 
to  the  center  of  the  next  and  hack  to  its  starring 
point  at  each  revolution  of  the  crank  wheel,  the 
stroke  being  exactly  the  same  length  as  the  center 
to  center  distance  of  the  guards.  As  before  stated 
the  cutting  is  done  by  the  shearing  action  of  the 
section  in  passing  over  the  ledger  plate  of  the  guard 
and.  if  due  In  wear  or  other  cause,  they  do  not 
register  in  the  center  of  the  guards,  the  full  cutting 
edge  of  the  section  will  not  he  used,  the  machine 
will  not  cut  properly  and  the  draft  will  he  increased, 
(’hanging  the  length  of  the  pitman  will  remedy  this, 
or  unking  such  other  adjustment  as  the  machine 
provides  for  this  case.  Badly  worn  sections  give 
practically  the  same  result  as  those  that  do  not 
register.  When  made,  the  proper  angle  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  speed  of  the  machine,  is  determined 
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upon  so  that  the  cutting  point  has  the  same  or 
slightly  greater  speed  forward  as  does  the  machine 
itself.  If,  due  to  long  use,  the  section  is  ground 
down  to  a  more  obtuse  angle,  this  relation  is  de¬ 
stroyed  and  there  is  a  pulling  and  dragging  effect 
on  the  cutter  bar.  Like  the  shears  again,- the  mow¬ 
er  will  not  cut  well  unless  the  cutting  edges  slide 
closely  over  each  other — the  sections  must  fit  close¬ 
ly  down  on  the  ledger  plates.  The  first  essential  to 
secure  this  condition  is  that  the  guards  shall  he  in 
line.  This  can  he  tested  by  sighting  along  them 
and,  as  they  are  malleable,  they  can  be  trued  up  by 
tending  without  danger  of  breaking.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  Ihey  as  well  as  the  sections  must 
be  kept  tight.  A  section  will  sometimes  get  bent 
upward  or  broken,  due  to  a  small  stone  or  root  get¬ 
ting  between  the  guards.  Such  a  condition  is  usu¬ 
ally  indicated  by  the  mower  leaving  a  narrow  strip 
of  uncut  grass  or  tall  stubble,  and  the  remedy  of 
course  is  obvious — replace  flic  section  or  bend  it 
down.  If  the  section  gets  bent  downward  it  may 
hold  the  sections  on  either  side  of  it  up  from  their 
work,  although  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  the  cutter 
bar  to  lock.  Although  not  so  easily  detected  the 
remedy  is  the  same  as  for  the  trouble  previously 
mentioned — bend  the  section  until  in  line  with  the 
others.  The  cutter  bar  is  provided  with  wearing 
plates  and  buttons  on  the  back  whose  purpose  is  to 
hold  the  knives  down  in  contact  with  the  ledger 
plates.  As  wear  loosens  the  knife  they  should  he 
adjusted  to  take  it  up.  The  wearing  plates  are 
usually  reversible  so  that  they  can  be  renewed  by 
turning  them  over  while  the  buttons  can  he  tight¬ 
ened  by  pounding  down  with  a  hammer.  The  knife 
should  be  moved  after  every  tap  and  the  buttons  not 
drawn  down  tight  enough  to  hind  it,  but  should  be 
brought  down  as  closely  as  possible  without  binding. 
Mower  knives  should  be  kept  sharp  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  one  of  the  high 
speed  grinders  advertised  so  commonly  in  the  farm 
papers.  Some  farmers  carry  a  file  in  the  tool  box 
and  claim  good  results  from  an  occasional  touching 
up  of  the  edge  by  filing. 

LUBRICATION. — In  connection  with  proper  ad¬ 
justment  must  go  sufficient  lubrication.  The  state¬ 
ment  “Machine  oil  is  the  best  horse  feed,”  is  true 
when  the  oil  is  applied  properly  to  a  machine  for 
which  the  horse  is  furnishing  the  motive  power. 
The  mower  has  some  fast  moving  parts  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cutter  bar,  should  he  oiled 
frequently  with  a  medium  weight  oil.  Light  ap¬ 
plications  of  oil  made  frequently  are  better  than  the 
same  amount  applied  at  less  frequent  intervals. 
Mower  hearings  are  seldom  finely  finished  and  the 
introduction  of  some  finely  ground  or  flake  graphite 
into  them  will  do  much  toward  smoothing  them  up. 
A  wire  should  he  carried  in  the  tool  box  and  the  oil 
passages  kept  open  to  insure  that  the  oil  reaches  the 
point  for  which  it  is  intended.  Filling  the  oil  cups 
with  wool  will  also  help  in  keeping  out  dirt  and  se¬ 
curing  a  steady  flow  of  oil  to  the  hearing.  Much  less 
dirt  will  find  its  way  into  the  hearing  if  the  excess 
oil  is  kept  wiped  from  the  outside.  The  cutter  bar 
itself  should  be  well  oiled  at  the  points  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  wearing  plates  except  in 
cases  where  oil  would  he  likely  to  gather  grit,  as  in 
mowing  along  a  roadside  or  in  a  sandy  field.  Under 
these  conditions  the  oil  might  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Keep  a  supply  of  rivets,  sections,  guard  bolts, 
etc.,  in  stock  and  use  them  as  occasion  demands.  A 
good  coat  of  paint  on  an  old  mower  will  do  much  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  help.  Robert  h.  smith. 


The  Inheritance  of  the  Farm-Raised  Boy 

AP.GR  AND  EFFICIENCY.— I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  page  465,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  the  college 
man  as  a  farmer,  and  also  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  practical  experience.  In  the  main.  W.  S.  C. 
is  right;  however,  it  is  never  safe  to  generalize  too 
broadly,  for  in  so  basic  an  industry  as  farming- 
profession  is  generally  a  better  word — the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  farmer  is  very  often  the  controlling 
principle.  In  the  case  of  the  Italian  laborers  cited 
the  comparison  is  by  no  means  a  parallel  case.  The 
handler  of  a  pick  and  shovel  acquires  all  the  skill 
he  can  ever  use  in  a  short  time,  hence  improvement 
stops  at  a  definite  point  which  is  often  far  removed 
from  maximum  efficiency.  In  farming,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  complex  set  of  operations  is  constantly  car¬ 
ried  on  and  considered  purely  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint  they  vary  widely  and  also  call  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  wide  range  of  mechanical  dexterity  of  far 
greater  variety  than  used  by  the  laborer.  Of  far 
greater  import  in  differentiating  the  two  cases  is  the 
mental  factor. 

CONTRASTING  CITY  AND  COUNTRY.— In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  advantages  of  the  city  man  who  is  edu¬ 
cated  versus  the  advantages  of  the  uneducated  but 


practically  trained  country  brother,  the  balance  of 
favor  may  and  generally  is  on  the  side  of  the  city 
man,  but  here  again  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize,  for 
as  stated  above  the  individuality  of  the  men  must 
control.  Now  individuality  is  in  this  case,  in  a  large 
measure  the  result  of  environment  supplemented 
by  inherited  traits.  The  inherited  traits  may  be  equal 
hut  the  environment,  and  above  all  the  very  early 
environment,  is  always  in  favor  of  the  farm  reared 
hoy.  As  an  example  of  early  environment  being  of 
greater  value  than  any  training  that  can  he  secured 
at  a  later  date,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  etficiency 
and  skill  in  handling  farm  stock  as  evidenced  by 
the  farm-reared  boy  as  compared  with  that  shown 
by  one  who  may  never  have  had  experience  with 
farm  horses  aside  from  an  occasional  livery  hire. 
The  farm  hoy  at  20  years  often  lias  had  10  years 
of  association  with  animals,  and  this  at  an  age  when 
his  perceptions  and  sympathies  are  most  plastic  and 
receptive.  He  is  ready,  resourceful  and  apt,  not 
only  does  he  know  how  to  “haw,”  “gee”  and  “back,” 
hut  a  multitude  of  other  principles  are  ingrained 
into  his  being  that  qualify  him  as  a  manager  of 
horses  in  and  out  of  the  stable,  in  sickness  and 
health;  in  life  and  death,  for  it  is  a  fine  quality  of 
mercy  to  know  when  to  kill  the  faithful  friend  of 
the  family  instead  of  allowing  it  to  linger  and  suf¬ 
fer.  The  city  bred  college  graduate  may  get  on  the 
farm  at  the  age  of  say  24  years.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
assume  that  it  will  take  him  16  years  to  learn  how 
to  manage  stock,  but  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  as¬ 
sume  that  at  40  years  he  will  be  as  efficient  as  the 
country  brother,  or  that  he  will  ever  be  as  efficient. 
Of  course  there  are  many  individual  exceptions  but 
it  is  a  cross  section  of  the  classes  that  tells  the 
tale.  That  he  will  reach  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  positive  that  he  will 
never  acquire  that  degree  of  skill  that  would  have 
been  his  had  lie  grown  to  manhood  with  constant 
animal  association. 

CITY  TRAINING. — If  the  comparison  were  with 
animals  only  the  case  would  not  be  so  dark  for  the 
city  brother;  however,  the  same  principle  of  psy¬ 
chology  applies  to  all  work  in  farm  life.  Aside  from 
a  favored  few,  the  city  hoy  is  not  trained  to  indus¬ 
try.  If  is  true  that,  he  often  sees  more  of  the  out¬ 
side  activities  of  commercial  life  than  the  farmer 
hoy;  however,  the  passing  of  many  drygoods  stores 
in  a  day,  or  the  watching  of  the  delivery  cart  of 
the  greengrocer,  will  not  make  hiai  a  salesman  nor 
a  gardener,  lienee  his  view  is  often  from  the  outside 
where  he  is  the  equal  of  the  country  hoy.  He  may 
he  and  often  is  more  skilful  at  marbles  or  baseball 
but  he  is  usually  a  stranger  to  the  handicraft  arts 
of  everyday  farm  operations;  in  short  he 'lacks  ex¬ 
perience  and  initiative.  The  situation  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  this;  lie  is  not  manually  dexterous  nor 
mentally  ingenious  in  the  thousands  of  hidden  ways 
needed  to  furnish  farm  efficiency.  Were  manual 
dexterity  and  mental  ingenuity  purchasable  commo¬ 
dities  the  city  brother  might  outstrip  his  country 
competitor,  but  alas,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  effi¬ 
ciency  or  understanding. 

SPECIFIC  CASES. — The  above  conclusions  are 
not  premised  on  hearsay  but  upon  a  decade  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  young  men  of  both  the  above  classes. 
In  further  support,  of  my  contention,  two  of  many 
instances  will  be  cited.  A  boy,  aged  18.  of  unusual 
intellectual  capacity,  a  high  school  graduate  from 
one  of  the  largest  and  supposedly  one  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  the  United  States,  a  victim  of  man¬ 
ual  training,  and  with  plenty  of  experience  in  camp¬ 
ing  was  obtained  to  assist  the  writer.  This  father 
was  a  man  of  nation-wide  ability  as  an  editor,  states¬ 
man  and  internationally  as  a  philanthropist.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  ultra  bright  youth  should  speedily  put 
a  farm-bred  hoy  to  shame  if  anyone  city-bred  could 
so  do.  The  youth  had  driven  the  horse  for  several 
days,  and  knew  how  to  manage  affairs  if  nothing 
disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  roadway  existence;  lie 
had  watched  me  hitch  and  unhitch  repeatedly  and 
uncheck  the  horse  to  water  at  streams.  I  request¬ 
ed  him  to  drive  to  a  branch  to  water  the  horse,  and 
on  his  return,  lie  reported  the  trip  as  useless;  that 
the  horse  would  put  his  head  part  way  down  to  the 
water,  jerk  it  up  disgustedly,  look  around  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Why  did  you  waste  time  bringing  me 
here.”  He  was  then  asked  why  he  did  not  uncheck 
the  horse  so  that  drinking  would  he  possible,  and 
his  reply  was,  “How  do  you  do  it?”  In  another 
case  an  equally  bright  youth  who  possessed  the 
keenest  pereeptives  of  any  person  1  have  ever  known, 
was  similarly  employed.  His  ancestors  were  not  so 
illustrious,  but  he  had  recently  received  a  diploma 
from  his  State  college  certifying  to  his  degree  of 
civil  engineer.  Most  assuredly  this  youth,  with  his 
naturally  keen  pereeptives  and  manual  dexterity 
of  the  machine  shop  plus  a  liberal  reading,  should 
soon  learn  to  manage  animals,  repair  harness  or 
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adjust  it  if  it  did  not  fit.  After  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  seeing  me  perform  the  above  operations, 
he  was  left  with  a  request  to  hitch  up  the  horse 
and  meet,  me  at  a  certain  cross  roads  below  later 
in  the  afternoon.  ITe  did  not  appear  in  due  season, 
and  I  found  him  standing  in  front  of  the  horse  hold¬ 
ing  the  bridle  in  both  hands  and  in  coaxing  tones 
imploring,  “Come  on  now,  horsey,  take  the  bit,  step 
up  and  take  the  bit.”  On  seeing  that  an  explana¬ 
tion  was  in  order  for  his  non-appearance,  he  with 
an  air  of  duty  well  attempted  and  thoroughly  per¬ 
sisted  in,  turned  to  me  and  sought  to  justify  his 
ludicrous  helplessness  by  saying,  “This  horse  must 
have  an  obstinate  disposition  with  strangers  who 
attempt  to  bridle  him  for  the  first  time.  He  stands 
here  stubbornly  and  refuses  to  walk  up  and  take 
the  bit  in  liis  mouth.” 

Had  either  of  these  bright  likable  fellows  lived 
their  early  youth  on  a  farm,  had  they  petted  the 
chickens,  doctored  the  sick  poultry,  fed  the  calves, 
watched  the  young  pigs  grow,  and  clmsed  them  in 
when  they  escaped  from  the  lot,  had  they  viewed 
with  pride  the  growth  of  a  colt  that  was  to  be 
theirs  as  soon  as  they  earned  the  money  to  pay  for 
him,  had  they  at  the  age  .of  five  Summers  rode  old 
Dobbin  bareback  and  bridleless  with  one  or  two 
children  clinging  to  them,  had  they  learned  the  need 
of  watering  an  animal,  of  proper  seasonal  feeding 
and  care,  h  id  they  been  on  Intimate  terms  with  the 
things  that  creep  and  crawl,  that  sing  and  gambol 
about,  that  work  and  willingly  wait  for  the  care 
of  the  owner;  and  then  left  the  farm  and  gone  for 
the  education  would  they  not  have  known  many 
things  of  life  and  living,  and  of  the  fulness  thereof, 
that  they  must  now  forever  miss?  H.  c.  s. 


Experiences  With  the  Com  Planter 

HE  two  pictures  on  page  053  (Figs.  360-367) 
tell  a  thrilling  story  of  farm  life.  They  were 
taken  in  New  Jersey,  for  on  many  Atlantic  Coast 
farms  the  very  best  of  machine  planting  and  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  can  he  used.  This  has  been  a 
hard  and  backward  season.  The  constant  rains 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  fit  the  soil  prop¬ 
erly.  Corn  planting  was  late,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  rush  it  with  all  speed  when  once  llie  soil 
was  in  fair  condition.  The  first  picture  shows  one 
of  the  happy  times  in  a  farmer's  life,  for  after  a 
hard  struggle  he  has  fitted  the  land,  and  now  with 
a  machine  in  operation  the  corn  is  going  in  like 
magic.  The  planter  is  working  well,  and  even  the 
horses  show  by  the  way  they  carry  themselves  that  • 
(hey  enjoy  the  work.  The  regular  click  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  checking  the  corn  rows  is  music  to  their 
ears,  and  on  they  all  go  through  the  bright  day 
thinking  that  at  least  most  of  their  corn  troubles 
are  over.  Alas!  for  the  uncertainties  of  human  life, 
as  they  go  on  their  way  there  comes  a  snap  and 
the  machine  has  broken  down.  It  is  a  bad  break, 
ioo  serious  for  the  farmer  to  tackle,  though  he  is 
self-reliant  and  is  enough  of  a  mechanic  to  handle 
an  ordinary  job.  He  sees  at  once,  however,  that 
this  is  too  much  for  him,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  make  a  hurried  trip  to  the  village  for  an  ex¬ 
pert  machinist  to  come  and  fumble  into  the  works 
of  that  planter  and  set  it  straight.  It  is  easy  to 
see  by  the  way  the  farmer  rests  his* hand  on  that 
machine  that  he  is  going  to  lose  half  a  day  at  a 
critical  time.  There  is  no  getting  around  it,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  that  planter  gets  over 
its  balky  streak  and  goes  on.  It  would  probably  be 
a  bad  time  to  approach  that  farmer  to  try  to  sell 
him  a  gold  brick,  but  the  machine  is  finally  patched 
up  and  on  it  goes  again  to  finish  the  planting.  It 
all  comes  in  the  season’s  work,  and  requires  bright 
and  sound  philosophy  to  get  through  it  properly. 


Loading  Outfit  for  Spraying 

Fig.  .368  shows  a  spraying  tank  and  outfit  located 
on  a  little  stream  in  Western  New  York.  In  the 
busy  spraying  season  there  must  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  close  at  hand,  and  prompt  facili¬ 
ties  for  loading  the  sprayer.  In  this  case  a  little 
dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  brook,  so  as  to 
make  a  pond  for  a  full  supply  of  water.  This  as  we 
see  is  pumped  into  the  tank  above,  where  the  chem¬ 
icals  may  he  put  in,  the  sprayer  backed  up  under 
the  pipe  and  loaded  in  this  way.  In  the  building 
under  the  high  platform  the  chemicals  and  small 
tools  can  be  stored.  Wherever  there  is  a  stream,  or 
even  a  spring,  fairly  well  located  on  a  fruit  farm, 
a  device  of  this  sort  is  very  useful.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  water  and  materials  needful  in 
spraying  time  as  it  is  to  have  the  artillery  and  am¬ 
munition  where  they  are  needed  in  time  of  battle, 
and  the  arrangement  here  shown  is  an  excellent  one 
tor  helping  along  efficient  work. 


7jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  • 

lance  of  the  Soil  t,ie  sPring  is  increasing-  There  is  a  little  vetch  in 

the  oat  straw.  A  good  Fall  growth  is  produced  that 
may  lx*  pastured  or  plowed  under.  If  left  till  Spring 
SOFRT. — The  rotation  a  further  crop  is  secured  that  may  be  turned  un- 
number  of  green  ma-  der  as  a  manure.  Or  ii'  Timothy  were  added  with 
ill  for  farm  practices  the  oats  and  vetch  it  may  he  let  stand  as  a  meadow, 
crops  and  in  the  lack  the  vetch  taking  the  place  of  clover  for  the  first 
‘esults  with  green  ma-  year. 

.  where  a  rotation  of  A  PERSONAL  PROBLEM. — Every  farmer  must 
mployed.  were  as  fol-  study  his  own  rotation  and  market  situation  to  de- 
potassium  and  lime  term i lie  to  what  extent  lie  can  put  in  green  manure 
from  1*2  to  20  bushels,  crops  and  get  manurial  value  out  of  regular  crops, 
ere.  Where  hay  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  , rotation  it  is 

NPRE  CROPS? — The  desiral.de  to  turn  the  sod  while  it  is  still  thick  and 
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nurial  crop  is  undesirable  for  several  reasons.  Ma¬ 
turity  means  the  transfer  Of  the  elaborated  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  roots  to  lop  rather  than  a  large  total 
gain  in  the  plant.  In  the  lirst  half  of  the  life  of  a 
plant  the  roots  exceed  the  tops.  In  the  latter  half 
the  reverse  is  lime.  The  object  is  to  get  the  mate¬ 
rial  deep  in  the  soil  and  the  roots  develop  deeper — 
some  of  them — than  we  can  plow.  When  the  plant 
is  approaching  the  blossom  stage  it  is  pretty  well  on 
to  ifs  maximum  yield.  P.ut  don't  necessarily  wait 
for  this.  Fifteen  inches,  a  foot,  six  inches  of 
growth  is  worth  more  than  it  is  usually  given  cre¬ 
dit  with.  A  large  woody  growth  turned  under  is 
slow  to  decay  and  breaks  contact  with  the  subsoil. 

It  may  also  seriously  exhaust  the 
soil  moisture  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

~ -  FERTILIZERS  OX  BREEN  MA- 

iXFRE  CROPS. — A  word  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers  on  green  manures. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  them 
for  the  cash  crops.  For  nitrogen 
this  is  perhaps  warranted.  But 
even  here  as  well  as  for  the  min¬ 
eral  elements — phosphorus  and  po¬ 
tassium  and  lime — it  is  usually  bet¬ 
ter  business  to  put  them  on  the 
green  manure  crop.  Each  pound  of 
nutrient  in  the  fertilizer  may  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  !)“>  pounds  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  crop,  with  the 
double  gain  later — namely  from  the 
organic  matter  and  from  the  return 
of  the  plant  food-  Fertilize  the 
green  manures.  e.  o.  fippix. 


A  Good  Start  with  the  Planter.  Fig.  366 


Sheep  as  Manure  Spreaders 


WAIT  until  we  change  that 
subject  to  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  Readers  have  heard  and  read 
considerable  about  manure.  Some 
talks  at  farmers’  institutes  have 
had  the  word  in  every  sentence,  un¬ 
til  farmers  have  referred  to  insti¬ 
tutes  as  “annual  manure  conven¬ 
tions.”  The  substance  is  till  right, 
but  we  have  had  a  surfeit,  and  the 
.scope  of  tin's  talk  will  be  not  to  les¬ 
sen  the  knowledge,  hut  to  alleviate 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  in 
connection  with  i(. 

At  the  price  of  meats  and  cost  of 
labor,  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
a  place  now  are  (lie  Blue  grass 
pastures.  The  fields  in  mind  arc 
not  ordinary  ones  which  have  patch¬ 
es  only  here  and  there,  that  have  a 
hard  time  making  a  show  in  Spring, 
that  grow  more  weeds  than  grass, 
or  are  so  thin  that  the  soil  shows 
through,  but  fields  where  the  set  is 
thick  as  a  lawn,  with 


The  Breakdown  in  a  Busy  Time.  Fig.  367 


a  carpet  of 

a  vegetation  always  over  the  surface 

for  a  mulch,  that  must  he  dug 
through  to  find  the  soil,  flood  fields 
like  these  seldom  come  spontane¬ 
ously,  unless  from  new  ground 
which  has  been  let  alone  until  seeds 
present  and  transported  have  a  few 
years  to  themselves,  but  good  pas 

Btures  can  he  nurtured  both  in  the 
making  and  later,  until  one  acre  is 
■SS^.vSS  worth  five  of  the  average  perman- 

There  are  many  ways  to  arrive 
in  this,  hut  the  wool  grower  is  the 
best  fitted  to  make  them,  and  the 
man  who  can  realize  the  most  from 
them.  'When  the  writer  was  yoting- 
1  -Ty.i .  er,  with  some  practically  barren 

dirt,  and  knew  no  better,  he  gath- 
jt&jMto&M'  ered  all  the  waste  straw  and  trash, 

fed  in  stables  and  yards,  ignored 
any  thought  of  economy  of  labor, 
used  a  nice,  smooth,  strong-handled 
fork  many  days  in  the  year,  and 
wasted  precious  time.  Now  the  other  extreme  fol¬ 
lows.  All  the  manure  possible  is  carried  to  the 
place  it  belongs  by  the  animals,  and  all  waste  vege¬ 
table  material  is  left  there  also  after  plans  to  han¬ 
dle  ir  as  little  as  can  he  helped. 

Formerly  we  took  the  stock  as  far  as  we  could 
from  the  primitive  way,  but  are  now  hack  near  na¬ 
ture.  Primitive  animals  fed  on  Summer’s  excess 
during  Winter,  ami  hunted  the  best  location  to 
pass  fhe  night.  Man  has  been  at  a  good  many 
pains  to  see  there  is  no  excess,  and  too  much  of  his 
education  has  been  against  suitable,  labor-saving 


Conveniences  for  Filling  Spray  Tank.  Fig.  368 
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maloney's  TREES 


Would  they  not  bo  .apt  to  kill  out  tbo 
clover,  etc.?  d.  H.  c. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Allowing  a  leguminous  cover  crop  to 
grow  over  one  season  in  the  orchard  has 
two  advantages  over  clean  culture  every 
year:  it  saves  plowing  and  labor,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  nitrogen  gathered 
mi  the  reel'-,  and  (lie  amount  of  humus  to 
plow  under.  The  only  disadvantage  is 
the  taking  of  food  and  moisture  from  the 
trees.  Young  trees  will  suffer  more  than 
older  ones,  and  peach  tret's  more  than 
others  such  as  apples  and  pear,  which 
seem  to  do  very  well  if  the  cover  crop  is 
cut  and  allowed  to  remain  as  a  mulch. 
In  very  dry  seasons  or  when  the  trees  are 
bearing  a  heavy  ert  j.  clean  culture  is 
mueh  better.  Ducks,  chickens  or  hogs 
may  run  in  the  orchard  in  small  numbers 
without  hurting  the  stand  of  cover  crop 
to  any  degree  and  it  makes  fine  forage 
for  them,  and  the  tramping  from  orchard 
operations  does  very  little  harm  to  the 
cover  crop.  Wheu  the  orchard  has  a 
crop  of  grass  or  cover  Crop  over  the.  sea¬ 
son  it  should  always  be  cut  early  and 
left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 

Columbia  Co-,  X.  Y.  E.  w.  M. 


saying  that  he  did  not  know  what  price 
to  put  on  them  for  there  was  no  such 
thing  on  the  market,  then,  hut  he  sold 
them  to  a  club  for  V*  certs  a  hunch,  and 
said  that  ho  hoped  that  would  he  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Of  course  it.  was.  for  there  were 
but  five  stalks  in  a  bunch.  Rhubarb  is 
now  so  commonly  forced  that  the  price 
would  now  be  nearer  five  cents  than  fifty. 

Generally  my  earliest  corn  is  at  this 
date  (.Tune  fit  well  tasspled  and  silked, 
but  this  Summer  it  is  just  preparing  to 
push  a  tassel  here  and  there,  f « •  c  instead 
of  having  been  planted  in  March,  as  in 
some  previous  years,  it  was  well  into 
April  before  I  trusted  seed  in  the  ground. 
My  earliest,  corn  is  the  Norfolk  Market, 
an  early  dent  and  a  groat  improvement 
on  the  old  Adams  JOarly.  It.  is  not  a 
sugar  corn,  of  course,  but  can  be  planted 
earlier  than  sugar  corn.  And  yet.  look¬ 
ing  at  the  rows  side  hy  side  of  this  corn 
and  Kendall's  Giant  and  Golden  Bantam 
sugars,  they  seem  now  just  as  tall  as  the 
Norfolk  corn,  but  when  fully  tassel ed  out 
the  Norfolk  corn  will  be  greatly  taller. 
The  Golden  Bantam  does  not  amount  to 
much  here.  Tn  fact  no  very  early  sugar 
corn  does,  but  the  litle  Bantam  is  so  very 
good  that  I  always  p'ant  a  few  rows, 
and  then  follow  up  with  our  standard 
varieties.  Country  Gentleman  and  Btow- 
cll's  Evergreen.  The  entomologists  tell 
us  that  there  are  several  broods  of  tlm 
corn  ear-worms,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  while  the  early  corn  is  always  bad¬ 
ly  infested,  the  corn  that  comes  in  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  is  usually  free  from 
the  worms.  Perhaps  we  have  but  the  one 
brood  here. 

Strawberries  are  nearly  done.  The 
late  ripening  seedling  I  have  mentioned 
is  now  ripening  a  little  earlier  than  last 
year.  It  is  too  much  like  Gundy  to  be 
worthy  of  a  distinct  name,  but  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  very  large  berries  and  firm  ones,  and 
I  may  continue  to  grow  it.  but  will  not 
name  it  us  a  new  variety.  There  arc  too 
many  already,  and  a  new  one  that  has 
not  something  very  distinct  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  would  better  lie  left  unnamed. 

My  first  ripe  tomato  was  picked  on 
June  12th,  and  we  had  it  on  the  table 
sliced  along  with  some  of  the  Southern 
tomatoes.  And  what  a  difference!  "Why 
is  it:  that  the  Florida  growers  grow  such 
hollow,  skinny  and  tough  tomatoes?  It 
would  seem  that  early  varieties  like  the 
Bonny  Best  would  grow  as  solid  there 
as  here. 

I  am  trying  some  tuberous  Begonias 
in  a  frame  with  a  lattice  screen  over 
them.  They  arc  not  making  the  great: 
foliage  that  the  potted  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  are  making,  but  they  look 
healthy  and  are  blooming,  and  the  tubers 
may  he  bettor  than  those  grown  in  pots. 
[Many  years  ago  when  these  tuberous  va¬ 
rieties  were  first  introduced  I  got  a  lot 
of  the  tubers  from  Wm.  Bull  of  Lon¬ 
don.  They  grew  well  and  bloomed  well, 
and  made  a  sensation  when  I  exhibited 
them  at  one  of  our  Baltimore  shows. 
The  florists  have  developed  them  wonder¬ 
fully,  for  these  first  ones  had  pretty  but 
small  flowers,  while  now  we  get  blooms 
as  big  as  a  hollyhock.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  are  really  better  except  in  size  of 
blooms,  for  the  big  flowers  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  the  smaller  ones  were.  The 
rage  for  size  does  not  always  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

The  St.  Regis  raspberry  is  now  ripe, 
and  follows  closely  after  the  strawber¬ 
ries;  also  gives  some  fruit  in  the  Fall  on 
the  young  canes  of  the  season.  Nanti- 
cokc  blackberry  is  just  blooming  (June 
III  and  also  the  Atlantic  dewberry. 
Both  of  these  are  August  berries,  and 
sometimes  run  to  September.  Tim  late 
seedling  strawberry  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  has  done  very  well  and  still  has 
a  few  berries  left.  They  arc  large  and 
firm,  but  too  much  like  Gandy  to  be 
worthy  of  a  new  name,  and  I  shall  grow 
them  for  home  use  without  a  name, 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


methods  taught  by  old  nature.  We  fur¬ 
nish  comfortable  stables  for  tlie  night, 
and  let  the  sheep  enjoy  the  fields,  with 
plenty  on  them,  during  every  nice  day  the 
ground  is  fit.  It  is  consummate  folly 
to  haul  cornstalks  with  a  few  leaves  on 
them,  into  a  stable  or  yard,  and  then  re¬ 
haul  them,  under  most  aggravating  condi¬ 
tions.  in  manure.  A  big  pile  of  corn¬ 
stalk  manure  is  as  much  tin  incumbrance 
on  a  farm  as  a  mortgage.  I  have  tried 
both. 

Also,  ear  corn  or  corn  on  the  stalk  can 
he  fed  to  any  animal  on  a  field,  enjoyed 
better  and  us  good  returns  gained  as  pre¬ 
pared  in  any  way.  Yon  can  grind  it, 
soak  it  or  cook  it.  Mix  it  with 
any  or  all  of  the  commercial  feeds, 
and  you  are  a  good  one  if  you  can 
get  equal  gains.  The  balanced  ration 
theories  have  made  labor  and  expense, 
while  there  never  will  he  a  ration  that 
will  fit  any  animal  like  the  feeds  grown 
where  it  lives,  fed  to  it  in  the  natural 
way,  when  it  can  bo  done  without  waste, 
and  no  animal  is  so  happy  about  man¬ 
gel's  and  troughs  us  when  daintily  se¬ 
lecting  its  food  on  frozen  ground.  Our 
sheep  would  rush  pell-mell  away  from  the 
best  of  feed  in  confinement  to  look  for 
something  in  freedom. 

Cornstalks,  cobs  and  sheep  droppings 
cannot  be  excelled  ns  a  means  to  make 
good  pastures,  and  are  superior  to  hauled 
manure-  They  can  be  left  on  the  lightest 
sod.  and  the  field  made  perfect.  Fodder 
and  Shock  corn  can  be  set  along  the 
fence  on  the  other  side,  in  good,  big, 
drawn  shocks,  and  some  left  in  the  corn¬ 
field  well  tied  to  haul  at  convenience. 
Again,  other  can  be  stacked  out  in  the 
pasture,  and  needs  no  fence  about  it:  until 
fed  near  the  ground,  and  you  will  find 
the  luitts  of  stalks  combed  clean  as  bam¬ 
boo.  and  car  corn  can  be  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  buggy  to  scatter,  and  not  a 
grani  will  be  lost. 

A  pasture  should  have  growth  left  on 
it  so  unimals  can  fill  up  any  nice  Winter 
day.  This  food  for  them  has  had  no  ex¬ 
pense  of  harvesting,  and  fills  a  want  in 
the  animal  economy  that  can  lie  had  in  no 
-other  way;  so  the  object  in  fixing  this 
way  is  to  get  the  best  returns  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that, 
vegetable  and  animal  wastes  must  bo 
toiled  with  to  make  them  valuable,  but 
they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izing  material  that  cannot,  be  increased, 
although  some  of  it  may  be  lost  by  mi- 
wise  methods.  After  ail  the  complicated 
advice  which  carries  so  much  expense 
and  labor  for  its  acceptance,  its  pits, 
sheds,  appliances  and  repeated  handling, 
there  is  no  way  so  good  as  the  plan  na¬ 
ture  used  to  improve  the  soil. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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T  That’s  just  what 

4  Milk  Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye 

I  l?4  means  to  the  housewife. 

^  t  Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 

.  ^v  j|  softens  so  that  y0n  can 

Sb-...  rub  it  off  your  pots  and 

pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  with  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 
More  than  that 


In  the  New  Can  with  the  Si  f ting  Pry-Off  -  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
dean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  deanses — purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
—10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye — "How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It.” 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK 


Frozen  Potato  Vines 

Regarding  frozen  potato  vines  I  have 
a  small  patch,  about.  <jne-q  narter  aero, 
which  was  planted  to  Early  Rose  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  May  11.  when  a  bard  frost 
came  the  vines  were  about  eight  inches 
high  and  were  frozen  dead  clear  to  tin- 
soil.  Today.  May  22,  they  arc  about 
three  inches  high  and  much  more  bushy 
than  at  first,  having  branched  out  thick¬ 
ly  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  Of  course 
I  cannot  say  that  they  will  make  as  good 
a  crop  as  would  have  been  with  no  frost, 
and  certainly  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks 
late,  but  1  have  never  lost  a  potato  crop 
from  frost,  and  I  have  grown  them  iu 
Alaska.  G.  E.  BROWN. 

Washington. 


BINDER  TWINE 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Mel 


THE  BALL  LIGHTNING 

CELERY  BLEACHER 


Most  perfect  method  ever 
invented.  No  banking  with 

.soil.  Cheaper  llian  hoards  or  strips  of 
roofing  paper.  Bleaches  quicker  ami 
makes  a  more  beautiful  product.  Big 
money  am!  labor  saver  for  [he  market 
grower.  Handy,  neat  and  equally 
good  for  the  private  gardener.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  s-l  the  lending 
Agr. cultural  Colleges  ill  me  C.  S.  A. 

Write  for  fn'r  Sample  of  Blfdcher 
and  a  copy  of  mv  . \ >'W  Boot  descr.o- 
liig  this  and  several  other  wonderful 
inventions  for  the  garden. 

The  Ball  Mfg.,  Co.,  Dept.  K 

GLENS1DE,  Monlgemery  Co.,  Pa. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Make  Your 
Work  Count 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


arid  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
■‘Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator, 
t  heaper  than  canning— Less  work — No  li.sv  — 
Cost.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S.  4TH  ST..  PHlLA.,  P-. 


THERE  is  no  use  to  risk 
failure  in  getting  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  when  McQueen's  In- 
oculator  can  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  per  acre.  In¬ 
oculation  is  the  least  expensive 
and  the  most  important  feat¬ 
ure  of  raising  alfalfa. 

McQueen’s  Inoculator  is  a 
powder  swarming  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  active,  vigorous,  hardy 
bacteria.  You  moisten  the 
seed  anti  mix  iti  the  Inoculator. 
This  results  in  hundreds  of 
nodules  on  every  plant. 

Start  a  field  of  alfalfa  this  sum¬ 
mer.  You  cannot  raise  anything  more 
valuable  for  feed,  and  the  bacteria 
keep  manufacturing  nitrogen  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil. 

Don’t  let  auy  of  your  land  lie  idle. 
If  you  couldn't  get  a  crop  of  oats  or 
corn,  put  the  laud  iu  alfalfa  or  soy 
beaus.  Tlie  latter  can  be  planted  up 
to  the  middle  of  July,  if  the  crop  is  to 
be  used  for  hay  or  green  manure.  Al¬ 
falfa  cau  be  planted  up  to  the  middle 
of  August. 


Fruit  and  OmraepUl  vinun,  ithruha.  vie.,  trot*  to  name  in 

email  nr  ImR?  lots  nl  wholfMilc  uriccia.  (irown  ;imt  iru.nmntfed  by 
I  He  largest  Nursery  in  Now  York  Write  for  bite  tree  catalog. 

HAL0NEV  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27.  DANSY1LLE.  N.  Y. 


BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

I  nmllng  nirlntleiClIillUU:,  M:I.I(HV,  TOMATO.  Ctri.fHI.OW- 
i  it.. 4 vt i  f. i  i-o I* in.  vM-AUti.r*,  iirii  i  k,  in  r  i .  i-tm  it. 
I  t-ll  I'l.  IN  Ik.  linen  nr  it  mull  Ini,  nt  ran, omtMt-  price*. 
Hi.-m  o In**  |  Imii*  mill  «t»r«  ileliwy  guui'inin-i-d. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

After  the  most  frostJrss  Spring  I  re¬ 
member,  though  a  cool  and  backward  one, 
we  are  having  now  the  perfect  June 
clays;  have  not  yet  had  a  great  deal  of 
use  for  my  newly  installed  Skinner  irri¬ 
gation  pipes,  but  it  does  come  in  very 
handily  hi  setting  out  plants  to  give  them 
a  gentle  shower  to  settle  the  earth  and 
freshen  them  up. 

I  am  more  than  ever  pleased  with  the 
Thomas  Laxton  pea.  I  have  grown  it 
several  years  and  have  found  it  the  most 
wonderfully  productive  pea.  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  early  dwarf  class.  The  pods  are 
long  and  full,  and  the  peas  large  and 
sweet..  Of  course  I  always  plant  some  of 
the  little  extra  Garlics  to  begin  the  green 
pea  season,  but  am  always  glad  when 
peas  of  better  quality  come  in.  For  the 
earliest  I  use  the  Nonpareil,  as  selection 
from  the  Alaska  type.  The  good  wife  has 
now  quite  an  array  of  these  in  the  glass 
jars  for  the  Winter. 

Then  too  we  cut  up  the  rhubarb  and 
put  it  in  the  jars  with  cold  water  and 
close  up  tight,  and  next  Winter  that  rhu¬ 
barb  cooks  just  like  the  fresh  article,  and 
we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  forcing  any. 

That  reminds  me  of  my  first  attempt  at 
forcing  rhubarb.  It  was  nearly  50  years 
ago,  and  nothing  had  then  been  done  in 
that  line.  Having  a  surplus  of  old  roots 
I  lifted  a  lot  after  hard  frost  and  packed 
them  under  the  benches  in  my  green-  * 
house,  covered  them  heavily  with  spbag-  (hr* 
nun;  moss  and  they  soon  shot  up  long  big, 
pink  stalks.  These  were  bunched  in  Feb-  *  Q 
ruary  and  sent  to  a  commission  mer-  rjl](. 
chant  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  return,  low 


Fttl*  August  nml  Full  |ilmriiii£.  Ihinunr  iiimI  I'ot'grono  plant* 
(lint  trill  lu-nr  fruit  mu  I  xuuuncr  AJho  It  ASritKH  IlY,  lil.Mk- 
JiHtltV  i’l. A. VI 8,  I'  HIT  T  l'KKI.S,  OKS  UII.VI  AI,  i  UhliS. 
SJIIUHS.  OcMalofpw  free l, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT 


UX  rsir  A  T,  weather  condit  ions  have 
iinnlt-  jrontJ  S(S"J  Uuekwlltsit  III  (Trent 
tleiDHiia.  V  e  nrter  it.  «t  SLIM  per  bushel. 

Si  nr!  rnsli  iitmI  pet  iinmoilinto  shipment 
anil  t'liir  tienuiu-nt. 


Gilbert  &  Nichols  Co.,  Fulion,  N.  Y 


Celery  Plants  V  boo- Cabbage  Plants 

SI  per  1.000.  .All  l.imls  of  Knell  Nice,  stocky  plants 
anil  Plenty  of  them.  ROMANCE  SEED  ANI> 
PLANT  PA  KM,  C  BOGGS  8  SON.  Clieswold,  Delaware 


kotfp.  Plants  all  varieties 

rldnib  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

1,000.  $1.50:  a, 000.  *5.75;  10.000,  *10.  Plant 
■  Click  Plan t  farm, NuioUetown,  Pa. 


Cabbage  Plants  boxes' 

Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plant: 


When  legumes  are  infected  with  it 
sufficient  number  of  bacteria,  they  ab¬ 
sorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  de¬ 
posit  the  excess  in  the  soil.  If  a 
legume  is  not  infected,  it  takes  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  soil.  Inoculation  there¬ 
fore  means  better  emps  and  improved 
soil.  There  is  no  better  feed  than 
alfalfa  or  soy  bean  hay,  while  the 
roots  and  stubble  make  the  most  val¬ 
uable  fertilizer. 

McQucon's  Inoculator  comes  in 
acre-size  packages  at  $1  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Specify  whether  for  alfalfa, 
soy  beaus,  sweet  clover,  or  vetrb.  Mc¬ 
Queen’s  Inoculator  is  guaranteed  to 
produce  nodules  iu  profusion. 


DI  AXITC  CABBAGE,  inMATO,  CELERY,  SWEET  POTATO 

I  I. Fill  I  il  500.  *1.  Prnpanl.  ( 'etcry,  Sweet  Potato 

- *1.5(1  per  1,0(0.  < 'iilihasre.  Tomato  ?l  per 

1.UUU.  Ciualo^ue  tree.  W.  S.  EQROSSON.Hartly,  Delaware 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

m  mmm  ■  Vi-enri  prolom  rnnl«nt  than  alfalfa. 
f*  |  1  /  p  □  Wliu,  lor  prices  ami  information 

WLVVCK  F.  Barton.  Box  29.  Falmouth  K* 


McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

BOX  190  BALTIC,  OHIO 
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i.:  But-  trouble  coring  first  cutting  owing  to  wet 

s.  m.  f.  weather.  All  corn  planted  lute,  wheat 

and  oats  promise  n  very  good  yield. 

?«  oy-w-wl  Almost  all  of  our  oats  nre  Fall  sown,  as 
lo  sown  ^  ^06s  much  better  than  Spring  oats.  Not 
ad  acre-  mac^  produced  for  sale;  have 

r,,i '  creamery  at  nearest  town  paying  .°,1  to 

in'  the  ^3c.  p,'r  lb.  for  butter  fat.  Apples  full 
lolesale  croP  ^nt  not-  many  grown.  Benches, 
ss  sen.l-  white  about  50  per  cent. ;  yellow  not  over 
rtiic'  to  ppr  winter-killed  in  January. 

Barge  acreage  of  tomatoes;  emitters  pay- 
here  as  ’ng  PGr  ton  for  them*  White  potato 
crop  very  good;  just  commenced  to  dig; 
,  H  1  selling  .$5  to  $5.50  per  barrel  in  market. 

‘  Eden,  Aid.  .T.  o.  r. 

u. 

bumper  June  17,  Ilay  of  all  kinds  looks  bet- 
own  in  tpl’  than  for  a  great  many  years;  there  is 
account  abont  150  per  cent,  more  clover  than  I 
Wheat  evpr  remem*ier  seeing,  but  it  is  badly 
season.  anfl  we  shall  lose  a  great  deal  of 

!  is  not  unless. we  have  Utore  favorable  weather 
vberries  f°r  harvest  soon.  Wheat,  rye  and  oats 
]  ernp  are  about  normal,  with  some  little  rust 
vvt  ac-  starting  on  wheat.  Now  grass  came 
7c.’  per  through  the  Winter  in  fine  shape  in  the 
$75  to  majority  of  cases,  and  is  much  heavier 
ier  lb.  than  usual.  As  to  Alfalfa.  I  am  the  only 
us,  80c!  0110  1,1  *1|C  neighborhood  who  has  Alfalfa 
Ri’  u  "  or  vetch,  that  is.  Hairy  vetch.  I  have 
iny  Alfalfa  cut  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  part  in  ;  the  rest  is  in  the  field 
heavy  unraked  with  four  days’  rain  on  it,  so 
y  good,  you  know  what  I  have  ahead  of  me. 
catch;  Nearly  half  the  farmers  sell  milk  now, 
•raising,  they  receive  1f!c.  per  gallon  In  Summer, 
in  this  and  18c.  in  Winter,  and  have  to  pay  l^c. 
irs  pin-  per  gallon  freight,  one  cent  per  can  tax, 
which  and  $30  to  $.‘!7  for  feed.  This  is  a  great 
nit.  ex-  canning  section  for  tomatoes  and  sugar 
ut  half  corn.  We  receive  30c.  per  bn.  box  for 
goner-  tomatoes,  and  $12  per  ton  for  sugar  corn, 
selliug  Joppa,  Aid*  w.  j.  m. 

present 

retails  June  10.  Owing  to  the  wet  and  cold 
7< .  peg  Spring  we  are  nearly  a  month  late  with 
farmers  °lir  work.  Oats  sown  late;  potatoes  only 
d  poor  :i.')OUt  one-half  planted  and  corn,  what 
keys.  little  there  is  planted,  is  coming  very 
L.  V.  poorly,  even  when  tested  seed  was  used. 

Wheat  and  rye  having  been  well  pro- 
is  the  tected  by  snow  until  late  Spring  look 
VC  will  well,  especially  where  the  field  was  top- 
e.  look-  dressed.  The  acreage  of  corn  will  be 
'here  is  smaller  tbau  usual  this  year.  If  the 
-  grass  present  weather  continues  and  the  corn 
shape ;  is  not  planted  by  the  25th  of  June,  which 
r  this  is  very  late,  the  ground  will  be  sown  to 
■  of  it.  buckwheat*  No  corn  or  silage  will  mean 
ur.  It  a  dairy  kept  at  a  loss.  The  hay  crop  as 
to  so  a  rule  looks  well.  New  seeding  that  was 
en  wet  limed  (and  lime  is  the  great  need  of 
•on  need  Northeastern  Pennsylvania ) ,  looks  fine, 
butter  as  do  the  fields  of  Timothy  that  follow 
he  loss  clover.  But  let  us  not  forgot  ma- 

about  nure  once  at  least,  during  the  rotation, 
looking  Not  much  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  the  hills, 
minted,  blit  some,  with  good  success  on  the  river 
•p  and  flats.  We  hill  farmers  will  have  to  be 
rr.  l>.  able  to  grow  Rod  clover  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  before  we  go  in  for  Alfalfa.  Dairy- 
nns  of  lng  's  tJi o  main  business  here.  Milk  "is 
»m  $40  handled  by  local  creameries  anrl  shipping 
These  stations  along  the  L.  V.  R,  r.,  mostlv 
•s,  who  Shipps  h>  New  York.  This  Spring  the 
avo  a  Sheffield  Fa  rrns-S  la  wson-Deek  or  Co. 
ilroads  bought  up  several  of  the  local  stations 
l\u[.  and  are  now  building  a  large  plant  at 
c.,  and  Wysox.  They  are  now  paying  2*/>  cents 
ti' acted  Ppr  qnart  for  June  milk.  Hay.  $1S  per 
put  of  ton;  veal,  11c,  per  lb.,  live;  eggs,  21c. 
sam ery  P01'  c‘ox-  '•  butter,*  2Gc,  per  lb.  h.  d.  w. 

I  take  Towanda,  Pa. 

lave  a  June  13.  Beef  cattle,  7  to  7VjC.,  live  : 
IS  Or*1' i  calves,  11  to  12c.,  dressed.  Milch  cows, 
Most  $40  to  $85.  Horses  and  mules,  $450  to 
•cs  tor  $550  per  span,  private  or  auction  sale, 
iirmers  Our  town  market  prices,  butter,  35c,; 

•  gram  rggs.  25c.;  old  potatoes,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 

pcr  no  new  ones  hern  before  August.  Chick - 
dimers  ens,  1<>  to  IS;  dandelions  and  lettuce 
prices.  10c.  lb. ;  radishes.  5  to  10c.  doz. ;  rbu- 
i  t°  .  harb,  5  to  10c.  doz*  Strawberries,  15c., 


A  BUND  ANT  harvests  have  always  been  yours  with 

Firestone  Tires — harvests  of  Mileage,  r - — 1 


Firestone  Tires — harvests  of  Mileage,  Safety,  Economy  and 
Service— and  now  they  give  the  extra  crop  of  fine  appearance. 

In  this  handsome  tire  with  the  Red  Side  Wall  and  Black  Tread, 
Firestone  builders  anticipate  your  demand  for  good  looks  as  well 
as  for  good  works. 

FREE  OFFER— A  Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch  Free,  if  you 
will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  the  make  of  your  tires.  Ask 
also  for  book,  “Mileage  Talks,”  No.  18. 

Specify  Firestones  all  ’round,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  good  things 
in  every  kind  of  tire,  tube  and  accessory  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

“ America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers ” 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


HAY  CAPS 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers' 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


i;»EEHwao[| 

‘seSSSfe 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

-  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  r un  to  n g 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^ 

48  ElmSl.,Qu!Hi:y,lli.K=y^ 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING- NO  CLOGGING 

We  guarantee  this  machine  to  apread,  accurately  and  positively,  100 
to  8,500  lbs.  nor  aero,  any  Rmnulnf  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  IikmL,  With  a peciul  equipment  vm  will  dialrihuto  core 
lime,  coarse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.f  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Per  Acre  is  the  result  of  a  30-year 
test  with  complete  fertilizer  on  wheat  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

With  fertilizer,  23.7  bushels  was  the  average 
acre  yield;  without  fertilizer,13.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat  Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bulletin  that  tells 
how  to  increase  wheat  yields.  Write 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
1424  Munsey  Building  ::  ::  Baltimore,  Md. 


74% 

Gain 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 
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July  8,  1916. 


JiThc  21.  If-  is  threatening  vain  these 
two  flays,  hut  it  has  not.  come  yet.  We 
hove  harl,  practically,  no  rain  here  since 
April,  though  we  have  had  several 
drizzles.  Our  crops  are  badly  in  need  of 
rain,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Pasture  and  sod 
fields  are  hard  as  the  road.  The  weather, 
so  favorable  to  working,  dry,  clear  and 
coo],  is  exceedingly  bad  for  growth.  We 
are  going  to  have  poor  hay  crop-  and  pas¬ 
tures  arc  keeping  very  poor.  Late-sowed 
grains  are  a  poor  stand.  Put  a  tecs  are 
coming  well.  Potatoes  planted  May  22 
are  coming  up.  I  thuiic  we  arc  likely  to 
have  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  on  this 
island  province  this  year — may  run  to 
ten  million  bushels  as  iu  1913.  Wool  was 
a  great  Crop  along  the  shore  farms-  Sheep 
sheared  remarkably  heavy  fleeces,  and 
the  price,  50c.  lb.,  washed,  makes  our 
sheepmen  feel  good.  The  lamb  crop  was 
also  remarkably  good.  Seldom  were 
then'  so  few  losses  of  young  lambs.  Sheep 
keeping  along  the  Gulf  shore  here  has  a 
great  future.  Kelp,  which  is  used  so 
much  along  here  for  potato  fertilizer,  is  a 
grand  feed  for  sheep.  They  are  raven¬ 
ously  fond  of  this  kelp  on  account  of  its 
saltiness.  I  suppose,  as  there  cannot  be 
much  virtue  in  it.  for  food.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  appetizer.  Prices  are  all  the  far¬ 
mer  could  wish  for.  Wool,  50c.  (wash¬ 
ed)  ;  eggs.  24c.:  butter,  32c.:  cheese, 
1(>  94  c. ;  potatoes,  <S0c.  bush.;  oats,  70c  ; 
hay.  SOe.  c-wt. ;  cattle,  away  up.  and 
prospect  for  big  lamb  prices  good.  Never 
in  history  did  a  bushel,  a  dozen  or  a 
pound  of  farmer's  product  have  such  pur¬ 
chasing  power  at  the  stores  as  now, 
even  if  prices  at  store  are  high.  .1.  \  m. 
llermanville.  Prince  Edward  Island. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC, — Charging  that  the  hard 
coal  companies  are  exacting  $50,000,000 
more  a  year  from  the  people  than  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  compensate  them  for  the  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  weary  of  the  delay  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  begin 
am*  investigation  into  the  alleged  hard 
coal  combination  Senator  Hitchcock,  of 
Nebraska  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  June  22  instructing  that  commis¬ 
sion  to  begin  an  immediate  inquiry,  liis 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  requests 
an  immediate  investigation  into  the  op¬ 
erations  and  accounts  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  producing  anthracite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  relations  between 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  re¬ 
cent  increased  price  of  coal  in  the  last 
few  months  following  the  increased  wage 
scale, 

The  Appellate  Division.  New  York, 
June  23,  sustained  the  sentence  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Sears,  of  the  New  Thought 
Church,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  or  spend  live 
days  in  the  city  prison,  which  sentence 
was  pronounced  in  Special  Sessions,  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Seal's  had  practiced  medicine 
illegally- 

The  dissolution  of  the  so-called  Corn 
Products  Trust  as  “an  illegal  combina¬ 
tion  which  has  shown  an  inveterate  and 
incorrigible  insistence  upon  interfering 
with  the  course  of  commerce'*  is  ordered 
by  Judge  Learned  Hand  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  n  lengthy  opin¬ 
ion  tiled  .Tunc  24  at  Chicago.  The  con¬ 
cerns  involved  are  restrained  from  con¬ 
tinuing  the  practices  by  which  they  built 
up  the  trade.  The  corporations  included 
iu  Judge  Hand’s  decision  are  the  $30.- 
000.000  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  the  National  Starch  Company,  the 
Novelty  Candy  Company  and  the  St. 
Louis  Syrup  and  Preserving  Company, 
which,  according  to  the  Federal  prosecu¬ 
tors.  control  more  than  (SO  per  cent,  of 
tin  Trade  in  glucose,  starch  and  their 
by-products.  The  suit  asking  for  the 
dissolution  under  the  Sherman  Act  was 
tiled  March  I.  .1013. 

Cedro  Garcia,  a  Mexican,  tried  June 
25  to  steal  a  Santa  Fe  locomotive  from 
the  El  Paso  yards,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
intending  to  run  it  over  the  railroad 
bridge  into  Mexico.  The  engine  crew 
was  nt  supper,  hut  a  fireman,  P.  J.  Rodg¬ 
ers.  turned  Garcia  over  to  the  military 
police. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  an  opinion  filed  June  2(1,  re¬ 
versed  the  conviction  of  Jacob  L.  Salas, 
a  commission  merchant  at  Colon,  who 
was  sentenced  by  Judge  Hunt  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  to  13  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
United  States  iu  connection  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  supplies  for  the  commissariat 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone-  Salas  was 
charged  with  paying  $22,000  to  John 
Furke.  deposed  head  of  the  commissary 
department,  to  induce  Burke  to  award 
him  contracts  for  furnishing  the  canal 
laborers  with  tobacco.  Burke  was  indict¬ 
ed  with  him,  but  testified  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  trial.  In  its  opinion  revers¬ 
ing  the  eonviction  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  holds  that  the  lower  court  was 
without  jurisdiction  in  the  first  place  and 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  jury  in  finding  Salas  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

WA  S 1 1 1 NGTON.— The  fort  5  lion  lions 
appropriation  bill  was  passed  In  the 
House  June  22.  It  carries  approximate¬ 
ly  $22,000,000  for  fortifications  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  the  insular 
possessions  and  is  the  third  national  de¬ 
fence  measure  to  pass  the  lower  house. 
The  House  adopted  the  Tavernier  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  stipulating  that  Govern¬ 
ment  arsenals  shall  not  employ  stop 
watch  or  other  “speed  up”  systems  affect¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Government  machinists. 
This  legislation  has  been  supported  by 
organized  labor  and  a  similar  provision 
relating  t<i  navy  yards  was  carried  in  the 


To  Cook 
Your  Meals 


Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 
For  Country  Homes 


UNION  CARBIDE  “Drums,”  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  these  little  drums  of  Carbide  are 
shipped  from  district  warehouses  to  country  home  users  every  day. 

The  country  home  owners  (mostly  vantages  of  a  Country  Home  Car- 

farmers)  who  buy  and  store  and  use  bide  Plant  for  your  own  special  re- 

all  these  blue  and  gray  drams  of  quirements.  When  you  do,  it  will 

Carbide,  now  number  over  a  quarter  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 

of  a  million.  Carbide  light  and  cooking  appliances 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  users  now  outsell  all  others. 

have  found  the  task  of  filling  a  Car-  Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail 

biae  plant  from  one  of  these  drums  to  you,  gratis,  illustrated  booklets  cover- 

be  a  simple  chore.  They  have  found  ing  the  use  of  Union  Carbide  in  one 

that  the  plant,  once  filled,  supplies  Gf  these  indispensable  light  and  fuel 

for  many  weeks  without  attention,  plants 

brilliant  light  for  general  use,  all  over 

the  place  and  gas  for  the  cooking  We  do  not  make  any  of  the 

range  in  the  kitchen.  numerous  types  of  Carbide  plants 

In  practically  every  instance  these  now  on  th,e  mf ket'  °ar  ,  bf ' 

modem  light  and  fuel  appliances  nsf  cofnbned, 

render  nerfect  service  One  and  all  sale  and  dlStribution  of  the  UNION 

render  perfect  service.  One  and  all,  CARBIDE  which  all  of  these 

they  are  absolutely  automatic.  They  , 

have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  P  an  s  use* 

order  or  call  for  renewal.  They  are  For  this  reason,  our  advertising 

strong  and  simple  in  construction  literature  and  our  advice  in  the 

and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  matter  will  be  of  material  assist- 

as  long  as  a  good  building.  ance  to  you. 

You  can  easily  investigate  the  ad-  Just  address  your  letter  to 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ] 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND  STANDARDIZED  MANUFACTURING 

PERMIT  REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICE 


THE  prices  of  Maxwell  Cars 
are  again  reduced — $595  for  the 
touring  car  and  $580  for  the 
roadster — effective  July  1,  1916. 

Only  the  price  is  changed  —  not  the 
car. 

Greatly  increased  production 
reduces  our  manufacturing  cost 
per  car. 

Standardized  manufacturing  — 
only  one  Maxwell  chassis — makes 
possible  further  production  economy. 

By  reducing  the  price  we  also 
reduce  the  selling  expense. 

Thus  the  Maxwell  owner  gets  the 
most  actual  intrinsic  value  for  his 
expenditure. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Maxwell 
is  the  World’s  Champion  Endurance 
Car.  Its  genu  nine  through-and- 
through  merit  has  been  established 
beyond  question  or  doubt. 


The  Maxwell  has  lowered  many 
records  for  gasoline  and  oil  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  economical  cars 
to  maintain. 

These  facts,  considered  along  with 
the  remarkably  low  price  now  quoted, 
make  the  Maxwell  the  one  big 
automobile  value  of  all  time. 

This  announcement  will  be  read 
by  hundreds  of  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  as  well  as  prospective  retail 
buyers.  To  those  dealers  who  wish 
to  know  if  there  is  any  open  ter¬ 
ritory,  we  will  say  that  Maxwell 
sales  contracts  for  1916-17  are 
being  signed  now  by  our  traveling 
salesmen.  There  will  be  some 
changes — particularly  in  the 
allotment  of  territory.  Therefore, 
interested  dealers,  wherever 
located,  should  write  us  now. 


WHAT  THE  MAXWELL 
PRICE  INCLUDES 

Long-stroke,  high  speed,  four-cylinder  motor;  ZO 
to  Z5  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  (average  . 

Irreversible  steering  gear;  automatic  motor  lubri¬ 
cation  by  splash  and  pump;  500  to  1.000  miles  to  gallon 
of  oil. 

Thermo-syphon  cooling. 

A  running-in-oil  clutch,  so  smooth  a3  to  make  the 
driving  of  a  novice  as  free  from  gear-clashing  as  that 
of  a  seasoned  driver. 

Tall,  narrow,  racing-type  radiator,  Maxwell-made. 

Maxwell-made  axles — I-beam  front  and  semi-floating 
rear;  heat-treated  alloyed  steel. 

Gasoline  tank  in  cowl;  short,  accessible  gas  line  to 
carburetor. 

Maxwell-made  stream-line  body,  well  finished  in 
every  detail.  Deep,  comfortable  upholstery. 

30  x  3!<I  tires  all  around,  non-skid  on  rear;  average 
life  from  8,000  to  10,000  miles.  Demountable  rims. 

Tire  carrier  at  rear,  with  extra  rim. 

Substantial,  Maxwell-made  crowned  fenders  aud 
linoleum-covered  running  boards. 

Electric  starter,  electric  lights,  electric  horn. 

High-Tension  Magneto,  an  independent  source  of 
ignition. 

One-Man  top  with  quick-adjustable,  storm  proof 
curtains. 

Rain-vision,  adjustable,  ventilating  windshield. 

High-grade  speedometer. 

The  Maxwell  Touring  Car  is  a  full  five-passenger  car. 
Every  Maxwell  model  seats  comfortably  the  number 
of  passengers  which  it  is  rated  to  carry. 

Compare  these  Maxwell  features  with  those 
of  cars  sell  in  g  at  higher  prices. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG — This  new  book  is  different  from  the  ordinary 
automobile  catalog.  It  not  only  illustrates  and  describes  Maxwell  Cars  but  it 
also  tells  an  interesting  story  about  the  Maxzvell  Institution.  Just  write 
( plainly )  your  name  and  address  and  send  this  clipping  to  Dept.  L  Maxzvell 
Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Motor  Company  *  Detroit, Mich. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  II. 

The  Journey. — The  trip  was  care¬ 
fully  planned,  and  it  required  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  carry  if  through. 
A  program  was  printed  some  days  before 
tlie  start,  with  a  time  schedule  blocked 
out  for  each  stop.  It  was  hard  to  make 
an  interested  crowd,  out  for  a  holiday, 
realize  the  full  value  of  time,  hut  Mr. 
Crofoot  managed  to  keep  them  going.  At 
the  back  of  his  ear  was  a  big  sign 
marked  " Pacemaker ”  and  when  time  was 
up  Crofoot  collected  his  passengers  and 
started  off,  and  of  course  the  crowd  filed 
in  behind  the  pacemaker.  When  we  left 
Olean  the  ground  was  wet  and  there  was 
some  promise  of  rain.  By  the  end  of  the 
trip  the  roads  were  dry  and  the  dust  was 
flying,  so  that  some  of  the  passengers  in 
the  last  cars  were  coated  thick  with  cow 
country  road  dust.  The  object  of  this 
journey  was  to  compare  notes  on  cattle 
and  cow  care  by  going  right  to  the  farms 
where  high-class  stock  is  kept.  First 
came  the  fine  Holstein  herd  of  Senator 
A.  T.  Fancher.  The  cattle  were  looked 
over  and  the  Senator  gave  a  short  talk. 
Then  the  cars  rushed  on  to  the  <  Hd  Bee 
Farm,  where  we  all  got  out  to  look  over 
a  herd  "f  young  stock.  They  were  beau¬ 
ties,  and  the  object  of  this  visit  was  to 
show  the  importance  of  first-class  care. 
Pure  blood  is  the  basis  of  improvement, 
but  if  the  young  stock  is  not  given  the 
best  of  care  it  cannot  do  justice  to  its 
pedigree.  Then  there  came  a  rush  over 
the  hills  and  along  the  valleys  until  the 
great  crowd  went  streaming  into  the  yard 
of  the  Dow  Farms  at  Randolph. 

Dinner  Hour. — Coffee  was  furnished 
by  Dow  Farms  and  hundreds  of  lunch 
boxes  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  how  many  chickens  must 
have  lost  their  heads  in  order  to  provide 
for  this  holiday.  One  thing  is  sure,  these 
farmers  up  in  the  cow  country  have  plen¬ 
ty  to  cat  and  enough  to  pass  around.  I 
got  hold  of  a  few  sandwiches  of  “salt- 
rising”  bread  that  were  worth  a  full  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  There  must  have 
been  fully  000  people  gathered  under  the 
trees  before  the  farmhouse  when  F.  N. 
Godfrey  introduced  the  first  speaker — 
for  of  course  an  audience  of  American 
farmers  must  have  dinner  washed  down 
with  a  gentle  flood  of  oratory.  There 
were  talks  by  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer  <if  ('ornell.  ( 'oinmissioner  (\  S.  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  Hope  Farm  man.  We  were 
all  cut  off  short  by  the  stern  finger  of 
the  clock,  for  there  were  many  miles  of 
travel  before  us  and  several  fine  young 
Holstein  bulls  were  bellowing  for  rec¬ 
ognition  against  the  efforts  of  the  orators. 

Tnjs  Improved  Sire. — One  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  stop  was  to  “emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  good  herd  sire.”  The 
bull  at  the  head  of  this  herd  is  Dockland 
Oolantha  Sir  Iflba.  lie  is  said  to  he  the 
largest  Holstein  hull  in  New  York,  and 
is  as  fine  in  quality  as  he  is  large  in  size. 
During  the  lunch  and  the  speaking  this 
fine  gentleman  in  black  and  white  was 
walked  up  and  down  where  the  crowd 
could  see  him.  He  marched  along  quiet¬ 
ly  with  a  dignity  becoming  one  who  1ms 
more  A.  R.  O.  daughters  than  any  living 
bull  of  his  age.  lli--  daughters,  too.  are 
not  mere  producers  of  “whitened  water,” 
hut  they  are  noted  for  butter  fat  produc¬ 
tion.  The  descendants  of  such  hulls  will 
help  make  this  cow  country  into  that 
promised  land,  growing  Alfalfa  and  flow¬ 
ing  cream.  After  the  speaking  there  was 
a  “quick  auction  sale”  of  five  young  bulls 
of  fine  breeding.  Then  the  pacemaker 
picked  up  its  paces  once  more,  and  the 
long  procession  whirled  on  to  the  next 
stop. 

On  Our  Way- — The  next  stop  was 
planned  for  an  inspection  of  an  up-to- 
date  dairy  barn.  Then  a  run  through  the 
dust  to  inspect  the  Ayrshire  herd  of  F. 
II.  Cookinghnm.  This  gave  a  chance  to 
compare  the  brown  and  white  cattle  with 
the  1  lolstcins  and  to  look  over  a  practi¬ 
cal  dairy  farm  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  high  point  with  a  small  m'ig- 
inal  investment.  Some  of  the  individual 
cows  in  this  herd  were  wonders,  and  tiny 
all  showed  evidence  of  a  master  hand  in 
selection  and  feeding.  It  has  to  he  a 
mighty  good  cow  lip  in  that  country  to 
prove  herself  efficient  and  keep  herself 
in  demand  without  carrying  a  black  and 
white  hide.  After  several  thousand  more 
explosions  of  gasoline  we  stopped  again 
at  “Phelandale,”  the.  home  of  James 
Phelan,  for  a  final  look  at  some  high- 
class  IIolsLeins.  Here  there  were  short 
talks  on  cattle  and  presentation  of  Hol¬ 
stein  bulls  won  by  members  of  the  cow- 
testing  association  whose  cows  made  the 
best  records  for  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Phelan  is  president  of  Southwestern  New 
York  Holstein  Breeders’  Association, 
and  he  gave  a  good  demonstration  of  the 


VQ-  ying  capacity  of  individual  cows.  At 
this  stop  cold  milk  and  doughnuts  were 
cn  tap.  The  doughnuts  were  “like  mother 
used  to  make,”  while  the  milk  was  what 
the  Holsteins  are  making  now.  This 
farm  was  remarkable  for  experiments 
with  vetch  and  other*  new  crops.  One 
field  of  rye  and  vetch  was  excellent  and 
shows  what  can  he  done  with  this  soil. 
The  crop  at  Phelandale  is  grown  for 
seed  mostly,  but  if  a  few  such  crops 
could  be  plowed  into  the  soil  with  lime 
Alfalfa  would  surely  he  made  to  follow. 
And  this  great  mass  of  green  stuff  could 
he  seeded  in  the  corn  and  thus  cost  little 
or  nothing. 

Livei.y  Times. — It  was  milking  time 
or  after  when  the  last  word  was  spoken 
by  M.  C.  Burritt,  the  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  tender.  For  half  an  hour  before 
car  after  car  had  been  slipped  away,  for 
there  was  a  long  journey  ahead  and  a 
dark  cloud  was  climbing  up  the  sky.  We 
had  a  run  of  55  miles  buck  to  Olean.  and 
this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  distance 
covered  during  the  day.  We  were  off 
with  a  snort  and  a  jump.  The  rain  came 
down  upon  us  and  night  closed  in.  but 
on  we  went  flying  over  the  roads  and 
reaching  town  on  time.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  reminder  of  what  the  car  has 
done  for  farmers.  Ten  years  ago  such  a 
journey  would  have  been  limited  to  20 
miles.  I  remember  some  years  ago  how 
a  company  of  Massachusetts  farmers  un¬ 
dertook  such  an  excursion.  It.  was  a  hot 
day  and  after  about  10  miles  the  horses 
gave  out.  and  all  hands  had  to  walk  back 
to  a  trolley  line.  Here  we  had  swung 
about  125  miles,  making  in  a  day  what 
would  have  been  a  week’s  journey  under 
old  conditions.  These  cars  were  Owned 
by  farmers.  Mr.  Crofoot  simply  called 
upon  Bureau  men  to  come  and  bring  four 
neighbors  and  the  thing  was  done.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  only  a  small  illustration  of 
the  way  motor  cars  and  trucks  are  to 
help  tin*  farmer  in  his  business.  lie  will 
not  only  be  carried  about  rapidly,  but  his 
crops  and  products  will  he  hauled  to 
market  and  his  level  fields  will  be 
plowed  and  tilled  by  gas  or  alcohol  power. 
I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  waste 
fruit  and  potatoes  in  one  section  of  New 
York  will  be  made  into  industrial  alco¬ 
hol  tu  work  farm  machinery  in  another 
section.  All  such  demonstrations  as  this 
big  excursion  help  bring  that  time  about. 
They  make  people  think  and  thought 
works  out  relief  for  necessities. 

The  Hi  man  Machinery. — It  means 
much  in  these  days  when  U00  people  can 
get  together  as  they  did  at  Dow  Farms — • 


off  in  the  country — away  from  any  large 
town  and  in  a  backward  season  when 
every  hour  of  sunshine  means  money-  In 
that  group  of  earnest  people  might  be 
found  all  the  elements  needed  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  that  cow  country  if  they  can  only 
be  brought  together  and  made  to  work 
in  harness.  There  is  the  whole  Story — 
co-operative  work  and  thought.  That 
country  is  no  longer  :t  place  for  indi¬ 
vidual  or  independent,  work  alone.  Men 
must  learn  to  work  in  harness.  The  foun¬ 
dation  needs  in  production  are  improved 
cattle  and  the  use  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  A  moment's  thought  will  show 
anyone  that  no  single  individual  can 
work  these  things  out  alone.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  stock  is  a  community  business, 
and  the  use  of  lime  means  combination  in 
buying  and  shipping.  This  meeting  would 
not.  have  been  possible  five  years  ago. 
The  people  could  not  have  been  brought 
together  and  they  would  not  have  seen 
any  gain  from  such  a  display.  Five 
years  from  now  there  will  be  1 1  tree  times 
as  many  cars  and  people  because  year  by 
year  the  necessity  of  getting  together  will 
grow  stronger.  The  mere  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  come  and  stand  together  in  this  way 
will  help,  even  though  no  apparent  thing 
is  worked  out.  As  a  criticism  I  might 
say  that  too  little  time  was  spent  in  ex-- 
plaining  and  making  clear  about  the  rat¬ 
tle,  the  crops  and  the  methods  shown. 
The  people  looked  tilings  over,  but  there 
should  have  been  some  one  to  point  out 
and  make  clear  the  heart  of  the  subject. 
There  was  more  of  this  at  Mr.  Phelan’s 
place,  and  it  was  a  good  feature.  While 
tin1  chief  aim  of  this  excursion  was  to 
point  out  improved  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  let  no  one  think  the  marketing  ques¬ 
tion  is  forgotten.  It  came  out  in  every 
conversation — all  dairymen  arc  talking 
about  it.  This  country  is  over  (he  divide 
where  the  waters  run  to  Lake  Erie  or  the 
Ohio  River,  so  that  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  affect  them  so  directly,  but 
they  have  their  own  big  market  problems 
and  are  trying  to  work  them  out.  The 
questions  of  better  blood,  lime,  humus 
and  phosphorus  are  bringing  farmers  to¬ 
gether  and  they  will  stay  together  for  the 
market  question.  Without  any  doubt 
this  Farm  Bureau  work  has  large  possi¬ 
bilities-  It  is  going  to  be  just  what  the 
farmers  want  it  to  he.  These  farmers 
must:  not  stand  .-till  and  think  the  -State 
<>r  Federal  government  is  going  to  do  all 
the  work  for  them.  If  that  were  done 
the  politicians  would  demand  such  pay 
for  doing  it  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left.  All  the  State  ought  to  do  is  to  fur- 
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nish  the  machine  or  organization.  Then 
lot  the  farmers  take  hold  of  it  and  \v-  rk 
it  hard.  Last  week  I  stated  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  handled  some  7,000  tuns 
of  lime.  The  Bureau  does  not  really  en¬ 
gage  in  commercial  enterprises — it  devel¬ 
oped  the  demand  and  the  farmers  did  the 
business.  _ II.  w.  C. 

Killing  Witch  Grass 

Regarding  advice  on  page  742,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  host  crop  to 
kill  out  witch  (or  quack)  grass  is  corn, 
properly  tended.  The  corn  should  ho 
planted  in  check  rows  and  cultivation 
begun  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  he  semi, 
not  later  than  when  a  majority  of  the 
plants  are  an  inch  tall.  The  cultivatin’ 
should  go  through  th  -  rows  at  least 
once  a  week,  until  the  corn  completely 
shades  the  ground.  Cultivation  should 
be  twice  in  a  row  to  allow  the  man  to 
get  close  to  the  hills  on  each  side.  If 
thorough  work  is  done  with  the  cultivator 
and  the  hoe  only  one  booing  will  he 
needed.  The  increased  yield  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  work  and  the 
grass  can  be  practically  destroyed. 
Thoroiiph  Summer-fallowing  will  kill  out 
the  grass  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  cu'- 
tivute  the  field  with  some  tool  which  will 
either  throw  the  roots  all  out  on  the 
surface  to  dry  or  which  will  bury  and 
.smother  them.  A  combination  of  the 
two  is  not  good.  In  Summer-fallowing 
it  will  he  necessary  to  cultivate  at  least 
once  a  week  whether  any  grass  shows 
up  Ol*  not.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Fowls  With  Depraved  Appetite 

My  chickens  eat  their  droppings.  They 
have  plenty  of  feed  and  all  kinds  of  grit 
before  them  all  the  time;  healthy  and 
good  layers.  Cau  you  tell  me  what 
would  stop  this?  II.  o.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Close  confinement  and  lack  of  some 
essential  elements  in  the  food  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  responsible  for  such  in¬ 
stances  of  depraved  appetite  as  are  shown 
by  your  fowls  in  eating  their  droppings. 
If  possible,  give  the  flock  a  grass  range 
and  feed  them  a  variety  of  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  sueh  animal  food  as  beef  scrap, 
meat  meal  or  skim-milk.  Keep  ch  archill 
before  them  also,  and  supply  them  with 
crushed  oyster  shells  that  they  may  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  lime.  If  necessary 
to  confine  the  flock  to  a’  bare  yard,  see 
that  they  have  an  ample  supply  of  green 
stuff.  M.  B.  D. 


M ake  Your Whe at  Pay 
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A  Wheat  Field  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  which  produced  over  40  bushels  of  sound  Wheat  per  acre. 

Do  You  Raise  40  Bushels  of  Wheat  Per  Acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  secure  the  benefit  cf  the  present  high  wheat  prices  and 
produce  *40  bushels  per  acre  cn  your  own  farm — 

What  kind  cf  so:I  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  it? 

What  variety  cf  seed  would  you  sow?  How  much  seed  per  acre? 

How  would  you  prevent  the  smut  and  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  ycu  use  per  acre?  Would  you  use  Lime  with  it? 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a 
practical  booklet  entitled  "  Winter  Wheat."  Ail  of  the  questions  mentioned  above  and  many  others  are 
answered  in  this  booklet.  It  will  well  repay  your  careful  reading.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of 
acres  of  wheat  that  you  intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 

WAR  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT  OFFER  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

INSURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  YOUR  CROP  BY  USING 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 

"1916 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

didn’t  cancel  it.  I  have  been  tn  two  law¬ 
yers  and  one  says  that  I  have  to  cancel  it 
to  make  the  bargain  lawful:  the  other 
savs  that  I  have  not.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Anyone  may  cancel  the  stamp.  Iteg's- 
tering  or  recording  a  deed  is  done  mere¬ 
ly  as  notice  to  the  world  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  changed  hands.  As  between  the 
original  parties  tile  deed  is  just  as  valid 
without  recording,  and  the  party  cannot 
he  stopped  from  cutting  the  timber  if 
this  is  not  done.  The  deed  may  not  lie 
recorded  without  the  requisite  stamp  on 
it.  The  deed  is  just  as  good  without  a 
stamp,  although  whoever  makes  a  deed 
without  affixing  the  stamp  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  is  subject  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  $100.  Unless  you  have  other  rea¬ 
sons  than  the  11011-stamping  of  the  deed 
to  attack  the  contract,  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do.  If  they  are  not  paying  you, 
enjoin  them  from  cutting  more,  or  re¬ 
plevin  that  already  cut. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

I  have  hired  a  man  for  eight  months, 
and  he  is  to  help  me  on  the  farm.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  on  the  highway  for  the  town. 
The  man  is  to  work  wherever  the  team  is 


wanted.  Now  the  question  is.  am  I  to 
have  him  insured?  Also,  am  I  liable  to 
damages  if  he  is  hurt  on  the  farm  or 
highway?  How  and  where  would  I  get 
him  insured?  Is  it  the  right  thing  for  me 
in  have  him  insured?  l.  v.  o. 

New  York. 

While  your  man  is  engaged  in  working 
upon  the  road  he  probably  conies  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Kinploycrs'  Liability  Act 

but  tint  while  he  is  engaged  in  farming. 
It  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  write  directly  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission  at  Albany  and 
get  their  opinion,  ami  ask  them  about  in¬ 
surance  in  the  State  fund.  This  is  cheaper 
than  the  insurance  companies,  any  of 
which  will  be  glad  to  insure  you.  You 
can  get.  bold  of  these  insurance  companies 
by  inquiring  at  your  nearest  city  where 
they  have  representatives.  But  do  not 
disturb  them  until  you  hear  from  the 
Commission. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


the  time  and  a  wagon,  some  not  until  Oc¬ 
tober.  I  worked  in  the  meadows  well 
into  August,  off  and  on,  and  got  plenty  of 
stuff  such  as  it.  was.  It  helped  my  trees, 
and  without  it  I  never  could  have  win¬ 
tered  my  two  head  of  stock. 

(To  be  continued) 


(Continued  from  page  O.'Io) 

My  cow  and  horse  needed  most  of  my 
forage  crops  for  Summer  feed,  and  I 
had  to  buy  some  cheap  hay  and  some 
grain.  In  July  I  went  flown  to  the 
river  meadows,  thousands  of  acres  of 
them,  four  miles  away  and  cut  some  hay 
to  help  carry  my  stock  over  Winter,  and 
to  mulch  some  of  my  trees  that  were  in 
places  too  steep  or  rough  to  he  cultivated. 
I  wondered  why  the  owners  did  not  them¬ 
selves  cut  all  the  meadows  until  I  tried 
it.  The  grass  that  was  left  was  in  the 
worst  places,  so  treacherous  that  no 
team  could  be  used,  and  we  had  to  omn¬ 
ium1  forces  and  pole  it  out.  Two  men 
could  carry  only  about  a  hundred  weight, 
and  it  was  tough  work  joggling  over  the 
tussocks,  two  feet  high,  iu  the.  soft  mud 
between.  The  low  meadows  are  the  hot¬ 
test  and  sultriest  of  all  places  in  late 
Summer,  and  mosquitoes  abound  all  day. 
Some  of  the  hay  was  sour,  weedy  and 
coarse,  but  the  tall  kind  called  blue- 
point  was  something  like  herd's  grass, 
and  a  fairly  good  substitute,  what  there 
was  of  it.  It  was  all  quite  easy  for  a 
good  haymaker  to  rut,  exropt  for  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  ground.  I  hacked  away, 
making  extra  bard  work  of  it  and  in 
great  straits  to  keep  my  scythe  sharp. 
But  the  truth  is  I  enjoyed  it  all  but 
poling  out  the  hay. 

Oh,  the  mystery  and  charm  of  the  wet 
meadows,  the  wide  waving  plain  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles  along  the  hidden  winding 
stream.  The  meadow  itself  a  second 
stream,  with  currents  here  and  there  as 
the  winds  bend  the  grass  tups  and  start 
long  ripples  and  waves.  The  grass  is 
tall  beside  the  stream,  up  to  the  neck 
of  the  youth  who  pushes  through  it  to 
fish  from  the  bank.  The  meadow  has 
life  of  its  own.  differing  from  that  of  the 
stream  and  far  more  varied  than  that 
of  the  upland,  The  flowers  are  bright 
and  decided  in  color,  rods,  scarlet,  bright 
pink,  purplish  black,  sharp  blue.  Bo  are 
some  of  the  black  and  red  birds  an  equal¬ 
ly  pronounced  color,  while  other  feath¬ 
ered  inhabitants  show  the  muddy  hues  of 
the  river  banks.  Such  surprises  in  the 
meadow!  A  great  white  or  drab  bird  of 
a  species  not  seen  there  before  Hops  up 
from  a  bend  of  the  river  and  sails  off 
through  the  air  without  a  sound.  Then 
a  great  commotion  starts  suddenly  in  a 
(piiet  pool.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  big  fish 
seizing  its  smaller  neighbor,  perhaps  it. 
is  a  muskrat  or  otter  or  a  snake.  What 
room  for  imagination  as  the  splashing 
goes  on  hidden  by  the  tall  grass.  The 
surprise  may  he  near  at  hand.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  frog  with  a  substantial  grunt  slops 
ponderously  into  a  mud-hole  and  warns 
us  just  in  time  to  escape  a  plunge  to  the 
Wjust.  These  muskrat  holes  cause  many 
a  wetting  during  the  haying  season. 
There  is  a  wriggling  movement  near  our 
feet  and  a  short  very  stout  brownish 
drab  snake  moves  out  of  the  way!  A 
serious  looking  fellow,  but  never  known 
tn  harm  anybody,  hunting  only  for  frogs. 
Poison  snakes  do  not  take  to  the  north¬ 
ern  meadows. 

The  water  meadows  are  the  northern 
counterpart  of  the  tropical  forest  jun- 

eles  with  their  mvst'wv  and  fascination. 

*  * 

The  next  step  cannot  he  seen  until 
taken.  There  are  the  surprises  under¬ 
foot,  the  need  of  caution  in  progress,  the 
si  life  of  threatened  mishap,  the  rich  and 
varied  plant  and  animal  life.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  life  below  the  dark  hidden 
pools,  the  alluring  stretches  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  streams  bursting  suddenly  into  view 
among  wavy  blue  flags  and  button  bush¬ 
es.  In  the  bushes  and  weeds  of  the  river 
border  a  big  golden  spider  has  a  great 
well  set  for  the  unlucky  insects  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross  the  stream.  He  is  a  rare 
combination  of  the  most  repulsive  of 
forms  combined  with  bright  metallic  color 
lines  of  beauty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
same  bush  and  not  at  all  nervous  about 
her  hold  and  brilliant  neighbor  a  black 
and  red  bird  has  built  her  nest,  a  conical 
Swinging  affair  of  mud,  cement  and  fi¬ 
bres.  intended  to  be  proof  against  flood 
and  foe. 

I  had  no  hay  wagon,  and  everybody 
was  using  theirs  in  July,  so  I  stacked 
five  or  six  tons  on  the  edge  of  the  mea¬ 
dow  and  hauled  it  home  when  I  could  get 


War-tax  Stamps 

Will  you  tell  me  in  using  a  revenue 
Stamp  on  a  deed  to  make  it  lawful,  who 
lias  to  cancel  the  stamp,  and  when  a 
deed  is  given  for  a  lot  of  timber  should 
it  not  be  registered?  I  went  to  see  the 
deed  a  few  days  ago  and  it  had  not.  been 
registered.  (’an  the  party  be  stopped 
from  cutting  the  timber  if  this  is  not 
done?  I  sold  a  lot  of  timber  last.  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  revenue 
stamp  put  on  the  deed;  if  there  was  I 


“Why  is  Flubdub  growling  at  you?” 
"Just  a  slight  coolness,  that’s  all.  Seems 
I  didn't  plant  enough  garden  to  fatten  his 
poultry  properly  for  Thanksgiving.  So 
now  he  has  to  buy  feed." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


MID-YEAR  MODEL 
73  New  Ideas 


325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

26  Extra  Features 


Made  by  John  W.  Bate,  the  Efficiency  Engineer 


No  other  plant  in  the  world  could  build  this 
New  Mitchell  at  anywhere  near  our  price. 

That  is  why,  years  ago,  we  brought  John  W. 
Bate  here.  And  why  we  paid  him  his  price  to 
make  this  factory  and  car  represent  the  last  word 
in  efficiency. 


The  Mid-Year  Mitchell  is  the  17th  model  which 
John  W.  Bate  has  built.  He  has  worked  out  in 
those  models  700  improvements,  and  all  are 
now  found  in  this  car. 


A  Lifetime  Car 


What  he  has  aimed  at  is  a  lifetime  car.  His 
genius  is  efficiency  as  applied  to  machines.  And 
he  says  that  a  car  should  last  like  a  watch. 

Instead  of  heavy  castings  he  believes  in  light 
steel  made  three  times  as  strong.  There  are  440 
parts  in  this  New  Mitchell  which  are  either  drop 
forged  or  steel  stamped. 

He  believes  in  Chrome-Vanadium  steel,  and  he 
uses  a  wealth  in  this  Mitchell. 

He  believes  in  making  each  part  as  strong  as 
need  be,  and  then  adding  50  per  cent. 

He  believes  in  utter  simplicity — in  a  car 
almost  trouble-proof. 


26  Costly  Extras 


You  will  find  in  this  Mitchell  26  costly  extras 
— wanted  things  which  other  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
cane-handle  control,  cantilever  springs,  etc. 

There  are  26  of  those  extras — each  something 
you  want.  In  other  cars  they  would  cost  you  an 
extra  price.  In  the  Mitchell  they  are  free.  All 
are  paid  for  out  of  factory  savings. 


The  Mid-Year  Mitchell  is  the  latest  model  out. 
It  was  not  completed  until  after  the  New  York 
Shows.  Our  experts  and  designers  there  exam¬ 
ined  257  this-year  models.  And  all  the  best  new 
ideas  from  all  of  them  are  combined  in  this 
single  car.  It  brings  out  73  new  touches  in 
body  finish  and  equipment.  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  car  on  exhibit. 

Mitchell  dealers  everywhere  are  now  showing 
this  new  model.  It  is  the  only  car  with  all 

Mr.  Bate’s  ideas.  It  is  the 
greatest  value  ever  given  in  a 
high-grade  car.  If  you  don’t 
know  your  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 


One  result  is  this:  One  Bate-built  Mitchell  has 
run  218,734  miles.  Six  Mitchells  have  averaged 
164,372  miles  each.  That  is  more  than  30  years 
of  ordinary  service. 

He  has  certainly  come  closer  to  a  lifetime  car 
than  anyone  else  ever  did. 


10,000  Savings 


In  our  factory  Mr.  Bate  has  made  10,000  sav 
ings.  He  has  reduced  our  costs 
50  per  cent  in  five  years. 

He  has  done  this  by  building 
a  model  plant — a  plant  which 
covers  45  acres.  He  has  equip¬ 
ped  it  with  thousands  of  time¬ 
saving  machines.  He  has 
invested  in  this  factory  about 
$5,000,000. 


^1  F.  o.  b. 

_L  At  O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
3 -Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed,  economical  Six.  48  horse¬ 
power;  127-inch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 


MITCHELL  -  LEWIS 
MOTOR  CO. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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To  foreijrn  countries  in  the  I’niverSa/  Postal  fnii'ui,  52.01,  equal  to  Ns,  r,d.,  or 
t  .  marks,  or  100,  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XU  beliere  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  hr  a  respon¬ 
sible  person,  "  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  |he  ml  vertismir  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Put  to  make  doubly  sure.  w<>  will  make- .  ood  Hi;’,  'u  s 
to  paid  /subscriber'  sustained  by  l  rusting  itny  dcllbcmre  sw  iiullor  in. spon¬ 
sible  tuivcrtisers  or  nlhslca.l  I  up  a.  I rt  i-enie.  i '  m  our  columns,  and  any 
sue!,  swindler  will  lie  publicly  expound,  We  ura  also  often  called  upon 
to  fuliuxr  <J jiTY*rHif.'ij*-:  or  mblnk^  our  Kiib*acnbc*i«  and  honest, 

responsible  Ikiom  -,  whether  nilreFtiNei-x  or  not.  Wewillincly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  cud.  but  such  ease?  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transact  ions.  We  protect  subscribers  apa.(nsi  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts,  ot  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  oiusl  he  sent  fo  us  w  Itluii  olio  montli  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tiik  JCCKal  New- 
Yokkek  when  writing  the  advirriis.  r 


THERE  should  be  a  copy  of  the  “Official  Postal 
Guide’*  in  the  home  of  every  business  farmer. 
It  contains  the  postal  information  which  all  need 
who  patronize  the  mails,  and  a  full  alphabetical  list 
of  U.  8.  postoffiees  arranged  by  states  or  counties. 
Formerly  these  volumes  cost  $3  and  $3.50,  and  were 
thus  limited  to  business  houses.  They  are  now  to 
be  sold  at  from  30  to  75  cents,  depending  on  the 
binding.  For  50  cents  a  paper-bound  copy  can  he 
obtained,  and  it  will  be  worth  live  times  its  cost  in 
every  family  where  ordinary  correspondence  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  books  may  he  obtained  from  “Dis¬ 
bursing  Clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D  C.“  They  will  be  ready  the  latter  part  of  July. 

♦ 

TIIE  Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  certain  soil  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  found  in  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 
All  through  the  southern  part  of  New  York  State 
much  the  same  things  will  he  found.  It  is  a  section 
naturally  adapted  to  dairying  or  live  stock,  but  the 
soil  does  not  produce  stock  food  as  it  should.  The 
great  needs  in  general  of  this  soil  are  lime,  organ¬ 
ic  matter  and  phosphoric  acid.  Drainage  is  badly 
needed  in  many  places,  but  lime  must  be  used  in 
order  to  enable  the  soil  to  produce  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  as  it  should.  The  humus  problem  can  be 
worked  out  through  the  use  of  cover  crops.  This 
soil  is  not.  as  a  rule,  deficient  in  potash,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  needed  nitrogen  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  Alfalfa  and  clover.  The  only 
element  greatly  needed  for  purchase  is  phosphoric 
acid.  Thus  with  lime,  clover  and  acid  phosphate 
the  soil  of  this  section  can  he  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility. 

* 

ON  page  018  we  told  of  a  fraud  who  was  driving 
around  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  trying  to  sell  a  stock 
feed  at  $20  per  ton.  We  may  now  add  liar  to  the 
fraud  in  considering  him  as  the  following  letter 
shows : 

Your  paper  of  June  24th.  with  an  editorial  regarding 
a  lerter  recently  sent  you  in  reference  to  our  mill,  has 
been  received  by  us.  We  thank  you  for  so  promptly 
branding  this  man  ns  a  fraud,  as  be  seemed  to  lie 
traveling  from  house  to  house  collecting  $3  without 
giving  value  received.  Of  course,  no  such  man  is  in 
our  employ.  Our  company  was  incorporated  in  1S95, 
and  has  neither  sold  nor  leased  its  property,  nor  does 
if  employ  men  traveling  from  bouse  to  bouse  selling 
feed,  our  principal  business  being  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  Sunrise  and  Primrose  flour  through  retail 
dealers.  Should  any  farmer  be  able  to  furnish  evidence 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  this  man,  or 
any  other  who  represents  himself  as  our  agent  without 
proper  authority,  ive  will  pay  a  suitable  reward. 

A.  H.  MERRICK  «Si  SON. 

That  is  good  business,  and  we  hope  some  one 
will  land  this  man  where  he  belongs.  Stuffing  feed 
is  bad  enough,  but  stealing  the  credit  of  an  honorable 
name  is  worse. 

❖ 

ON  page  918  we  printed  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E. 

I>.  Phelps  of  New  Jersey  who  objected  to  Mr. 
Swiff's  story  of  the  milk  war  and  The  R.  N.-Y.’s? 
comments.  We  stated  that  if  Mr.  Phelps  was  dis¬ 
satisfied.  or  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived,  lie  could 
have  his  money  hack  at  once.  Now  we  have  an¬ 
other  note  from  him: 

You  offer  to  return  my  subscription  for  the  year 
($1>  if  I  felt  I  had  been  deceived  An  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
attitude  toward  the  “milk  war.”  This  is  suaigbtfor- 
ward  on  your  part,  hut  I  decline  to  take  back  my  sub¬ 
scription.  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  your  direction; 
only  you  are  going  further  than  I  thought  you  would. 
From  the  earliest  times,  tyrants  and  bigots  have  tried 
first  to  persuade  and  then  compel  others  to  do  their 
bidding  and  hold  their  views.  You  would  not  justify 
this  I  presume.  c.  E.  P.  phelps. 

We  have  spent,  perhaps,  more  time  than  we  could 
well  afford  in  studying  history.1  We  find  that  hu¬ 
man  society  has  whirled  around  iu  a  series  of  cir¬ 
cles.  There  is  nothing  but  the  old  problems,  or  bat¬ 
tles,  between  one  class  and  another.  At  hdart  they 
are  ever  the  same,  though  dressed  differently,  and 
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each  time  with  a  little  thicker  veneer  of  “civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Most  of  the  tyrants  and  bigots  seem  to  have 
been  members  of  the  ruling  classes  who  held  the 
advantage  through  political,  financial  or  industrial 
power  or  some  “divine  right"  of  aristocracy  or  king. 
Their  rule  has  never  been  broken  except  through 
a  fight  of  some  sort,  for  tyranny  knows  no  master 
except  force.  George  Washington.  Ben  Franklin, 
and  all  the  rest,  of  them  were  “strikers”  and  rebels, 
and  of  course  the  Tories  and  stand-patters  of  that 
day  had  no  use  for  their  methods.  The  American 
Revolution  was  as  much  a  fight  for  industrial  rights 
and  against  the  injustice  of  what  we  call  the  35- 
cent  dollar  as  anything  else.  Whenever  one  set  of 
men  can  get  another  larger  set  in  hand  so  that  the 
few  control  the  labor  and  production  of  many,  the 
few  will  never  loosen  their  grip  until  their  fingers 
are  well  pounded. 

* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to 
adopt  and  put  in  operation  a  plan  for  establishing 
a  minimum  price  for  milk. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Chicago  milk  strike  has 
aroused  the  members  of  the  League,  and  they  have  de¬ 
manded  of  their  directors  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
whereby  the  price  of  milk  being  shipped  to  New  York 
and  other  cities  shall  he  increased,  and  a  price  set 
which  shall  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer 
of  the'  milk.  This  price  shall  finally  be  determined 
upon  by  a  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors  to  be  held 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  and  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  will  be  demanded  October  1st.  1016. 

Now  let  the  league  and  all  its  officers  realize  at 
flic  start  what  the  public  will  expect  from  them. 
The  claim  is  made,  as  we  believe  justly,  that  the 
average  price  for  milk  at  the  farm  does  not  equal 
the  cost  of  production  when  figured  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  transportation  interests  figure  their  costs. 
That  is  the  foundation  for  any  effort  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  prices  which  can  command  public  support.  In 
order  to  win  any  contest  of  this  sort  the  dairymen 
must  have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  city 
and  town  consumers.  In  order  to  get  that  they 
must  prove  their  case  clearly  and  without  any  ques¬ 
tion.  rriio  investigating  committee  will,  we  believe, 
carry  the  investigation  just  as  far  ns  the  farmers 
give  them  active  support  It  is  therefore  up  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  to  come  forward  with  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  milk  is  being  made  at.  a  loss. 
They  have  the  figures  now  and  should  present  them 
effectively.  When  the  consuming  public  under¬ 
stands  the  case  it  will  join  with  the  producers  in 
calling  for  a  fair  price. 

* 

Why  do  you  not  discuss  the  Mexican  troubles,  a 
large  army  and  other  big  patriotic  questions,  and  thus 
prove  your  Americanism  ?  .T.  l.  m, 

E  have  that  question  in  various  forms  from 
several  readers,  most  of  them  good-natured 
and  sincere.  If  we  have  not  proved  our  American¬ 
ism.  in  a  legacy  from  the  Civil  War,  and  in  trying  to 
benefit  humanity,  we  surely  cannot  hope  to  do  so 
by  shouting  about  war  and  the  National  honor.  The 
men  in  charge  of  affairs  know  more  than  we  do 
about  the  Mexican  question.  If  not  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  wise  men  who  think  they  can  tell  what  to. 
do.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  half  a  dozen 
battles  for  the  common  rights  of  our  farmers 
switched  oft'  and  defeated  by  flag  wa rings  and  pa¬ 
triotic  appeals.  It  is  a  trait  as  old  as  humanity  to 
drop  the  work  of  real  reform  when  it  begins  to 
show  results,  and  go  running  off  after  some  more 
exciting  evidence  of  patriotism.  In  King  Henry 
IV,  Shakespeare  pictures  the  dying  king  who  won 
his  crown  by  sharp  practice,  if  not  treachery,  giv¬ 
ing  council  to  his  son  as  follows: 

“I  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  nut.  nearly  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still  might  make  them  lo-  k 
Too  near  unto  my  state.  Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action  hence  borne  out 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days.” 

Now  we  see  very  clearly  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  worked  closer  to  true  marketing  re¬ 
form  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Tf  they 
will  continue  to  give  their  thought  to  this  subject 
Uiey  will  put  it  in  the  way  of  settlement.  That  will 
put  new  ambition,  new  courage,  new  spirit  and  a 
better  citizenship,  into  every  thoughtful  farmer,  and 
that  is  the  finest  sort  of  “preparedness”  which  this 
nation  can  organize.  If,  however,  our  farmers  drop 
this  ciuestion  right,  now  and  go  chasing  off  after 
political  patriotism,,  they  will  lose  all  they  have 
gained,  and  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  have  so  long  exploited  them.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  yield  to  no  one  in  its  conception  of  pa¬ 
triotic  duty.  There  is  no  hyphen  about  our  Amer¬ 
icanism — neither  is  there  any  full  stop.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  enlisted  for  life  in  an  effort  to  make 
farmers  see  that  they  can  improve  tlieir  condition 
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by  sticking  together  for  marketing  reform.  We 
stand  for  that  as  our  share  of  Americanism  and 
“preparedness.” 

SOME  farmers  follow  a  rotation  of  oats,  followed 
by  wheat.  After  the  oafs  are  cut  various  plans 
are  followed.  Some  still  follow  the  old  plan  of  a 
"Summer  fallow.”  This  means  plowing  the  oat 
stubble  right  after  harvest  and  harrowing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  through  July  and  August,  so  as  to  have 
the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  seeding.  On  some  soils 
this  works  well,  but  most  of  ns  will  now  agree  that 
this  practice  used  lip  too  much  organic  matter,  and 
that  it  is  better  practice  to  get  more  humus  into 
the  soil  rather  than  use  it  up  with  no  return.  Others 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  plow  after  oat  har¬ 
vest  and  sow  a  cover  crop  of  buckwheat  nr  cow 
peas — plowing  again  in  September  for  the  wheat. 

This  makes  too  much  work  for  the  average  farm 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  will 
pay  to  seed  a  cover  crop  with  the  oats.  A  light 
seeding  of  Alsike  clover  will  usually  pay  a  good 
profit.  The  seed  is  fine  and  a  small  quantity  will 
give  a  fair  stand  on  an  acre.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
if.  after  harvest,  the  oat  stubble  can  be  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure  the  clover  will  make  a  good 
growth  to  he  plowed  under  for  the  wheat.  At  first 
thought  many  farmers  might  object  to  the  idea  of 
seeding  clover  in  Spring  to  he  plowed  under  live 
months  later.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  one  dollar  spent  in  this  way  for  Alsike  seed 
would  return  $5  of  plant  food  value  for  the  wheat 
and  grass,  without  adding  much  to  the  expense. 

tf 

SHALL  we  cut  clover  and  Alfalfa  into  the  silo? 

That  question  demands  an  answer  from  many 
farmers  this  year.  Corn  is  very  backward — in  some 
cases  it.  will  hardly  be  planted  by  July  4th.  It 
seems  impossible  to  grow  enough  corn  for  silo  fill¬ 
ing,  and  some  form  of  silage  must  be  had.  The  wet 
season  has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  but  the  continued  rains  make  haying 
a  gamble.  No  wonder  many  farmers,  under  such 
conditions,  are  tempted  to  cut  the  legumes  right  into 
the  silo  and  avoid  all  risk  of  bad  weather.  On 
page  965  Mr.  Judkins  tolls  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  silo  can  ho  used.  The  suggestion 
about  using  comment  reminds  us  of  the  practice 
of  feeding  corpmeal  whenever  a  cow  is  threatened 
with  bloat.  Taken  in  time  it  is  almost  a  sure  cure.  An¬ 
other  good  statement  of  this  silo  problem  is  made 
by  Prof.  Burdick  of  Vermont: 

This  year  in  this  State  wo  are  confronted  with  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  question.  Some  men  have  been  un¬ 
able  as  yet  to  plant  corn  for  silage,  and  the  question 
comes  up  whether  it  will  ho  practical  to  put  com  into 
the  silo  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  a  succulent  Winter 
food.  If  clover  is  cut  in  Idoom  and  immediately  put  into 
the  silo  before  it  has  withered,  cut  into  one  to  two- 
inch  pieces  and  carefully  packed,  we  feel  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  silage  will  he  of  a  uniformly  high  grade.  But 
iv  e  consider  that  in  general  it  is  best  to  make  clover  hay 
and  rely  upon  early  maturing  varieties  of  corn  to 
furnish  silage.  r,  t,  ru  hoick. 

Our  advice  is  to  use  the  silo  for  clover  or  Alfalfa 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Yon  will  need  dry  fodder  of 
some  sort,  and  corn  is  always  the  best  silage  crop. 

We  still  believe  that  much  of  the  corn  now  planted 
will  get  through.  We  have  been  planting  the  flint 
varieties  up  to  July  4th.  We  should  use  every  ef¬ 
fort  Kith  hay  caps,  the  use  of  salt,  and  quick  han¬ 
dling,  to  make  hay.  At  any  rate  the  silo  must  be 
first,  class  ami  airtight  if  you  expect  to  keep  clover. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  piece  of  meat  will  spoil 
quicker  than  a  piece  of  bread. 


Brevities 

Some  of  our  friends  report  a  fine  crop  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  this  wot  season.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  open  fires 
going  those  wet  nights. 

The  difference  between  oat  hay  and  oat  straw  starts 
at  milking  time.  When  you  can  “milk”  the  oats  it  is 
time  to  cut  for  hay.  The  milk  is  the  thick  white  paste 
which  comes  out  when  you  squeeze  or  crush  the  soft 
grain. 

Among  other  tests  for  fresh  eggs  the  New  Jersey 
Station  gives  the  following::  "Drop  the  egg  into  a  bowl 
of  water.  If  it  sinks  it  is  fresh,  if  it  stands  on  end 
it  is  not  quite  fresh,  and  if  it  floats  it  is  probably 
spoiled.” 

The  prohibition  of  vodka  (Russian  whiskey!  has 
had  a  good  effect  upon  Russian  agriculture  in  giving 
far  more  efficient  farm  laborers.  The  loss  of  the  trade 
in  crops  needed  for  producing  vodka  was  as  nothing 
computed  with  the  saving  in  labor. 

This  wet  season  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  value  of 
Alsike  clover.  On  many  naturally  low  and  sour  fields 
the  Red  clover  hardly  makes  a  showing,  while  the  Al¬ 
sike  is  thick  and  full.  The  Alsike  is  smaller  thuu  the 
Red,  but  with  its  flue  steins  it  makes  high  quality  hay. 

In  South  Dakota  farmers  are  seeding  Alfalfa  in  the 
corn  with  good  results.  In  such  cases  the  Alfalfa  seed 
is  scattered  like  any  other  “cover  crop”  and  worked  in 
with  the  cultivator.  It  is  worth  trying  but  we  would 
not  depend  on  it  without  much  experimenting. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


To  Revoke  License 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  made  a 
request  on  the  State  Agricultural  Department  to  re¬ 
voke  the  license  of  B.  Half  &  Sons,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City. 
The  license  was  issued  under  the  Cole  Law  to  Half  & 
Sons,  authorizing  them  to  do  a  commission  business  in 
farm  produce  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  The  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  license  is  asked  on  the  testimony  revealed 
in  a  recent  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  of  the  live  poultry  business.  The  testi¬ 
mony  is  voluminous  and  alleges  a  violation  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Law.  a  violation  of  the  State  law 
and  charges  the  Baft  concern  with  an  attempt  to  man¬ 
ipulate  prices  and  to  drive  competitors  out  of  bus¬ 
iness. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  been  re¬ 
quested  to  revoke  the  commission  merchant  license  is¬ 
sued  under  the  Cole  Law  to  Jacob  Bros.,  Ine„  doing 
a  commission  business  in  Washington  Market.  The 
cancellation  of  this  license  is  asked  on  the  ground  that 
Jacob  Bros.,  Inc.,  was  heretofore  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  ns  a  firm  at  which  time  it  contract0*!  debts  with 
ortp  Charles  T.  Hawk  to  the  amount  of  some  .$2,800, 
which  has  been  placed  in  , judgment,  and  which  at  the 
time  of  the  application  was  not  paid  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  business  was  incorporated  fur  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  payment. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has  also  been 
requested  to  cancel  tlm  license  of  B.  Raff  &  Sons  issued 
to  permit  them  to  conduct  a  slaughter  bouse  ami  poul¬ 
try  business  at  .‘>01  Cowell  Street,  Brooklyn,  Now  York, 
en  the  ground  that  the  business  has  become  a  nuisance 
in  the  neighborhood  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  an  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair  competition  of  oilier  dealers  with  a  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  Ball  concern  to  regulate  prices  of  live 
poultry. 

Auction  Notes 

The  small  fruit  market  in  New  York  has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory  during  the  last  week;  the  fruit  for  the 
most  part  shows  the  effect  of  the  long  heavy  rains. 
Much  of  it  is  coming  water-soaked  and  soft  and  goes  to 
pieces  quickly  and  in  this  condition  prices  have  ruled 
low.  An  occasional  shipment  of  best  quality  sells  for 
better  prices. 

'f'lie  shipments  from  the  Hudson  River  section  have 
be.  i  especially  light,  the  hulk  of  the  produce  going  to 
markets  other  than  New  York.  There  are  a  hundred 
packages  coming  where  a  thousand  would  be  the  normal 
receipts  from  the  Hudson  River  section.  This  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  hundred  or  more  different  dealers  and  the 
expense  of  distribution  is  about  as  extravagant  as  it 
could  be  possible  to  make  it.  Where  G  or  7  crates  of 
berries  come  in  in  the  morning  to  100  receivers,  it 
means  RIO  establishments,  100  men  and  100  trucks  and 
teams  to  cart  the  produce  from  the  boat  to  the  store¬ 
house.  It  becomes  expensive  and  where  prices  are  rul¬ 
ing  low  as  they  arc  this  year,  the  producer  pays  a 
high  penalty  for  his  want  of  concentration. 

Strawberries  have  been  ranging  from  Gc  to  12c  a 
quart.  Very  fancy,  during  the  week,  reached  as  high 
as  lie.  Blackberries  run  from  Sc  to  14c  and  black 
caps  from  zero  up  to  8c  a  pint;  red  raspberries,  Sc 
to  10c  a  pint. 

Cherries  have  also  shown  the  effects  of  the  wet 
weather.  White  Ox  Hearts  sell  from  3c  to  Gc  a  quart 
and  the  larger  baskets  usually  quoted  as  8  quarts,  act¬ 
ually  about  6  quarts,  run  from  2<ic  to  40c  a  basket. 
The  Blaek  Tartarians  in  the  same  baskets  are  selling 
from  40c  to  73c  and  in  the  quart  baskets  from  Gc  to 
12c. 

The  latter  part  of  the  week  there  were  some  western 
New  York  peas  which  sold  for  $1.73  per  bushel  basket. 
Alaska  peas  from  New  Jersey  sold  from  75c  to  $1.25, 
and  Telephones  as  high  as  $2.  Those  also  show  the 
effects  of  the  wet  weather.  The  peas  are  soft  and  with- 
out  the  sweet  flavor. 

The  potato  supply  during  the  week  has  been  very 
large:  coming  mostly  from  Maryland  and  Eastern 
Shore  and  still  the  large  supply  has  been  pretty  well 
absorbed.  Prices  ruled  from  $3  to  as  high  as  $3.75 
per  barrel. 

California  has  been  sending  in  quite  a  little  supply 
of  cantaloupes;  arouml  35  cars  per  day.  The  standard 
crates,  containing  about  45  melons  run  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  The  pony  crates  with  about  50  melons  of  simi¬ 
lar  size,  run  from  $1.50  to  $2;  and  what  is  known  as 
“Flats”  with  about  a  dozen  melons,  run  from  50c  to 
$1.  Some  melons  are  coming  from  Georgia  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  packages  and  sell  from  70c  to  $1.25;  Floridas  in 
the  same  crates  from  50c  to  $1.50. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  Georgia  peaches 
were  arriving  at  about  20  cars  per  day.  These  were 
coming  mostly  in  the  6-basket  carriers  and  are  selling 
from  $2  to  $3  a  crate,  according  to  quality. 

There  were  practically  no  currants  on  tlie  market  last 
week  but  they  are  expected  next  week.  The  oanners 
seem  not  to  be  buying  (bis  year  and  the  indications  are 
that  there  are  quite  liberal  quantities  of  currants  for 
the  consumptive  market.  What  the  price  will  be,  only 
the  future  can  tell.  There  is  an  indication  that  the 


shipments  will  be  quite  liberal  if  the  prices  justify 
shipments. 

The  range  of  the  Department's  sales  last  week  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Summe  "  of  sab's  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  June  29th,  1930: 

EGOS. 

15  cases  . $0.31 

. 30 

. 29 

....'. . . . 28% 

. 28 

. 27% 

io% 

. 26 


72% 

19 

41% 

4 


cases 


eases  . . . 

cases  . 

eases  . . . 

eases  . 

eases  . 

cases  . . . 

eases  . 25 

cases  . . . 24 

eases  . 23 


2o5  cases 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

20  lbs.  butter  . $0.28 

147  lbs.  butter  . 27 

232  lbs.  blitter  . 2G 

305  lbs.  butter  . 25 

232  lbs.  butter  . 24 

1892  lbs.  cheese  . 15 


07 

f> 

4 

1 

1 

1 

82 

75 

o 
*  > 

1 

4 

10 

o 

O 

7 

1 

2 

11 

2 

118: 

2 

•> 

1 

1 

o 

3 

25 


VEGETABLES. 

. $1.25 

.  2.00 

. .  1.75 

.  5.00 

bbls.  potatoes  . 4.50 

bbl.  potatoes  . 3.50 

bbl.  potatoes  .  2.50 

bbl.  potatoes  .  2.25 


baskets  beans 
baskets  peas  . 
baskets  peas  . 
bbls.  potatoes 


hunches 

baskets 

baskets 

basket 

baskets 


asparagus 

peas  . 

peas  . 

pen  s  . 

peas 


1.12% 

1.02% 

1.02% 

1.50 

1.60 


baskets  peas  .  1.37% 

baskets  pens  .  1.75 


baskets  peas  . 

basket  peas  . 

baskets  pens  . 

baskets  peas  . 

baskets  pens  . 

5  lbs.  dried  beans, 
bbls.  potatoes  .... 
bbls.  potatoes  .... 


cwt. 


1.59 

1.00 

1.62% 

1.30 

1.25 
7.85 

5.25 
5.00 


25 

25 

o 

10 

19 

o 

o 

24 

32 

5 

10 

Q 


bbl.  potatoes  .  4.50 

bbl.  potatoes  .  4.10 

bbls.  potatoes  .  3.25 

baskets  peas  . . .  1.50 

baskets  wax  beans  .  1.12% 

baskets  green  beans  .  1.25 

baskets  wax  beans  .  1.25 

baskets  wax  beans  .  1.1  3% 

baskets  wax  beans  .  1.00 

crates  asparagus  .  1.50 

baskets  peas  .  1.12% 

baskets  peas  .  2.09 

baskets  peas  .  1.02% 

baskets  wax  beans  .  1.25 

baskets  green  beans  .  1.00 

baskets  green  beans  .  1.25 


FRUITS. 


128 

72 

90 

04 

250 

04 

-no 

04 


56 

128 

12S 


i 

24 

37 

49 

10 

5 

is 

S 


crates  strawberries 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  • 
qts.  strawberri;  ;  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  strawberries  . 
qts.  gooseberries  •  • 

qts.  cherries  . 

qts.  cherries  . 

•its.  cherries  ...... 

qts.  •  berries  .  .  .  .  . 
baskets  cherries  .. 
baskets  cherries  ... 
baskets  cherries  . . 
baskets  cherries  .  . 
baskets  cherries  .  . 
baskets  cherries  . . 
baskets  cherries  .  . 
baskets  cherries  . .  . 


1  ham,  10  lbs. 
1  dressed  calf, 
1  dressed  calf, 


DRESSED  MEATS 


108 

lift 


lbs. 

lbs. 


5  gals,  svrup. 

300  lbs.  light  honey 
120  lbs.  dark  honey 


MISCELLA  N  EOT 
gal . 


$1 


.J  > 
.11 
.19 
.09 
.08 
.07 
.00% 
.00 
.05% 
.05 
.04 
.0‘S 
.(2% 
.05 
.07 
00% 
.06 
.05 
.90 
.89 
.75 
.70 
.00 
.50 
.40 
.30 


.80.19 
.  .13 

,  .18 


.$0.95 
.  .07 

.  .05 


83 

020 

484 

28 

35 

13 

7 

15 

11 

175 

113 

281 

459 

1S3 


lbs.  fowl 


POULTRY. 


lbs.  fowl  . 

lbs.  fowl  . 

lbs.  fowl  . 

. 18V, 

.  is 

lbs . 

.  17 

squabs  • . 

.  2.75 

squalls  . 

.  1.50 

1  ft 

lbs.  old  Cocks  . 

. 14 

lbs.  broilers  . 

. 28 

lbs.  broilers  . 

. 27 

lbs.  broilers  . 

. 20 

•>-; 

lbs.  broilers  . 

. 24 

.$0.21 


The  following  claims  against  transportation  compan¬ 
ies  were  collected  during  week  ending  June  29th,  1910: 

T.  P.  Yarrow,  Princess  Anne,  Md..  damage  to  ergs, 
$0.53. 

J.  B.  &  S.  S.  Silliman,  8o.  Kortright,  N.  Y ,  dam¬ 
age  to  pig.  $3.11. 

r.  D.  M.ver.  Romulus,  X.  Y  .  damage  to  fruit.  $9.80. 

F.  L.  Van  Sehaiek,  Fuba,  X.  Y..  damage  to  eggs,  25 
cents. 

Ford,  Rnrkevillc.  Ya..  non-delivery,  $9.00. 

George  Jackson,  Shortsyille,  X.  V.,  nnn-deliverv, 
$12.50. 

( L.  Selter,  Three  Mile  Bay,  Nr.  Y..  damage  to  eggs, 
52  cents. 

S.  L.  Pnrdie,  Genoa,  X.  Y.,  damage  to  eggs,  53  cents. 


No  Commission 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  trade 
papers  of  May  30th  : 

WHAT  18  YOUR  BUTTER  WORTH? 


New  York  . 30%c. 

Chicago  . 29c. 

Elgin  . 29c. 


(This  Writing. ) 

Many  large  Eastern  buyers  are.  getting  their  butter 
in  Chicago  because  they  can  save  money  and  the  cream¬ 
eries  who  ship  there  are  losing  just  this  amount. 

Hhip  to  the  best  market  in  the  country,  and  to  a 
house  that  gives  accurate  ireiylit,  prompt  returns  and 
full  prices,  and  is  highly  rated  financially. 

We  charge  no  commission. 

Fitch,  Cornell  &  Co.,  10-18  Jay  St.,  New  York  City. 

This  house  is  licensed  to  do  a  commission  business, 
yet  it  charges  no  commission,  and  it  advertises  for  con¬ 
signments  and  promises  to  give  “accurate  weights’’  and 
“full  prices,”  and  charge  no  commission-  The  intima¬ 
tion  is  that  accurate  weights  and  full  prices  are  not 
general. 

Full  prices  for  butter  on  the  New  York  market  means 
the  prices  quoted  by  the  Urner-Barry  Price  Current, 
and  fully  05  per  cent,  of  the  butter  from  Western  cream¬ 
eries  comes  into  New  York  under  a  guaranty  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  above  the  quotations  of  from  %c.  to  3c.  per 
pound.  At  the  present  time  these  large  dealers  are 
taking  over  probably  50  per  cent,  of  their  shipments  “on 
account.”  That  is  to  say,  they  buy  the  butter  them¬ 
selves  and  put  it  in  cold  storage  to  hold  for  better  prices 
later  on.  If,  for  example,  the  Frner-Barry  quotation 
for  butter  to-day  is  30c.,  and  these  houses  are  guaran¬ 
teeing  a  premium  of  2c.  per  lb.,  it  simply  means  that  the 
New  York  concern  Is  haying  the  butter  that  was  con¬ 
signed  to  it,  and  pays  32c.  per  pound  for  it,  less  5  per 
cent,  commission,  and  putting  it  in  storage  for  specula¬ 
tion.  The  receiver  in  this  ease  is  both  the  commission 
dealer  and  the  buyer.  Its  receiver  is  an  agent  of  the 
producer  and  sells  as  such  agent  to  itself.  The  buyer  in 
such  eases  is  not  likely  to  pay  more  than  the  market 
demands.  Observe,  however,  that  the  butter  is  actually 
sold  by  the  agent  to  himself  as  a  speculator  at  32  cents 
per  pound.  If  the  “Price  Current”  published  this  price 
as  it  should  do  if  it  published  the  truth,  the  agent 
would  be  obliged  to  settle  with  the  Western  creamery  at 
34c.,  or  2c,  above  the  quotation,  and  the  fiction  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  would  he  abandoned-  Of  course,  large 
dealers  guaranteeing  a  premium  and  buying  their  own 
consignments  to  put  in  storage  also  receive  consign¬ 
ments  on  which  no  premium  is  guaranteed,  and  whether 
they  sell  this  to  their  regular  trade  or  to  themselves 
for  storage,  they  benefit  to  the  extent  of  the  premium. 
Few  if  any  New  York  State  producers  sell  on  a  pre¬ 
mium  contract.  Their  natural  market  is  New  York 
anyway,  and  the  butter  comes  without  the  extra  bait, 
so  that  the  Western  creamery  has  an  advantage  over 
the  New  York  butter  maker  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  alleged  premium.  This  system  has  worked  a  great 
hardship  to  New  York  dairymen.  It  is  worked  on 
cheese  ami  other  predic  ts  as  well  as  on  butter,  and  by 
working  a  discrimination  against  New  York  State  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  has  made  it  easier  for  dealers  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer. 

Live  poultry  dealers  recently  testified  under  oath  that 
no  dealer  can  pay  a  premium  unless  he  is  in  a  position 
to  control  the  publisher  of  prices.  If  the  prices  quoted 
are  the  exact  prices  that  the  goods  sell  for  in  the  Xew 
York  market,  nobody  could  pay  a  premium  without 
losing  money,  unless  he  cheated  on  weights,  and  this 
condition  is  just  as  true  of  butter  as  it  is  of  live  poul¬ 
try.  The  facts  are  self-evident.  A  premium  is  n  fiction, 
a  swindle  and  a  fraud.  It  is  possible  only  because  the 
publisher  of  the  “I’rice  Current”  can  be  induced  to  pub¬ 
lish  lying  quotations,  but  the  wonder  is  that  such  u 
prominent  house  should  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
ceptive  system  in  its  own  advertisement  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  an  intelligent  public. 


New  York  State  News 

A  GRANGE  STOCK  SHOW. — J.inclenwald  Grange 
of  Kinderliook,  X.  Y..  held  its  first  annual  stock  show 
and  fair  <m  its  grounds  on  June  23.  The  early  date 
was  chosen  as  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Grange,  but.  if  the  show  bad  been  held  in 
the  Full  and  all  departments  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
grains,  ete..  would  have  been  seasonal,  it  may  well  be 
predicted  that  it  would  have  been  a  show  equal  to  the 
county  fair.  But  it  was  in  this  instance  primarily  a 
stock  show,  and  as  such  a  great  success.  There  were 
on  exhibition  90  cattle,  oft  horses,  30  swine  and  about 
15  sheep.  And  every  entry,  with  a  single  exeepth  n, 
was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Linden wahl  Grange.  Xo 
money  premiums  were  offered,  only  ribbons:  IniL  all  co¬ 
operated  to  make  tlie  show  a  succors  as  if  there  was 
a  money  consideration.  This  shows  a  remarkable  spir  t 
of  community  enterprise,  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
strong  hold  the  Grange  there  has  on  the  community. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  few  Granges  in  the  State  that  confines 
its  membership  to  farmers.  The  awards  were  placed 
by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  of  the  Xew  Jersey  .State  Col¬ 
lege. 

GRANGE  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS —At  the 
recent  examinations  for  the  12  scholarships  to  be  award¬ 
ed  by  tho  State  Grange  for  1910  there  were  39  candi¬ 
dates.  The  following  are  the  successful  coni  ' stunts : 
R.  A.  McGeocgh.  Arg.vle:  Charles  Wells,  Shortsville; 
Mary  Smithling,  Taleottville ;  Russell  \V  Woodward, 
Stockton;  Sylvester  Cattrell,  Collins;  Howard  A. 
Fuller.  Moravia:  <  >.  It.  Robson.  Hall;  E.  8.  Smith, 
Franklin:  fl.  F.  Meaker.  Memphis;  Geo.  W.  Rinley, 
Ithaca:  Elizabeth  Spencer.  Ellington;  Mabel  Cruik- 
sbnnk.  Salem.  The  value  of  these  scholarships  is  $50 
each,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  tuition  in  the  -short 
course  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  j.  .\i.  o. 
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any  such  (  lie;  a  flat  but  not  shallow  market  bas- 
cakes  pay-  ket.  of  strong  willow,  with  a  handle,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  carrying  a  young  baby,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  journey,  or  around  the  house. 
pS  and  it  may  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  at.  a 

.  ,  moderate  cost.  Whenever  we  see  a  tiny 

if  r»|pnvpr 

...  new  babv  with  its  poor  little  head  and 

kuite,  gen-  .  .  ,  .  .  ....... 

,  ,  spine  jarred  into  awkward  attitudes  in 

and  long-  *\  .  .  .  ,  .  , 

_  its  mother  s  inexperienced  arms,  we  wish 

' ' '  ‘  its  guardians  would  try  a  basket  in  which 

putt  new,  .£  cmi|(|  ]jp  af.  ease<  lnitil  the,  tiny  frame 
d  be  very  .  , 

gains  strength. 

Hardwood  rolling-pins  are  carved  with 
lines  divid'ng  the  surface  into  squares, 
each  square  having  a  pattern  cut  into  it, 
flowers,  poultry  and  other  fancy  shapes, 
which  are  stamped  on  cooky  dough  as  it 
is  rolled  out. 


to  this*  Government  office  for 
bulletiu.  as  Uncle  Sam  never 
merit  in  stamps- 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Wind-swept  Wheat 

Faint,  faint  and  clear. 

Faint  as  the  music  that  in  dreams  we 
hear 

Shaking  the  curtain  fold  of  sleep. 

That  shuts  away 

The  world's  hoarse  voice,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  day 

Iler  sorry  joys,  her  phantoms  false  and 
fleet, — 

So  softly,  softly  stirs 

The  wind’s  low  murmur  in  the  rippled 
wheat. 


Embroidery  Designs 


From  west  to  east 

The  warm  breath  blows,  the  slender 
heads  droop  low 
As  if  in  prayer ; 

Again,  more  lightly  tossed  in  merry  play, 
They  bend  and  bow  and  sway 
With  measured  beat. 

But  never  rest — through  shadow  and 
through  sun 

Goes  on  the  tender  rustle  of  the  wheat. 


Rhubarb  Preserves 

The  following  recipes  are  taken  from 
a  bulletin  entitled  “Ways  of  Fsing  Rhu¬ 
barb,”  issued  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College : 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  Sauce. — 
Three  quarts  rhubarb,  cut  in  small 
pieces:  one  quart  strawberries;  two 
quarts  sugar.  Mix  the  fruit  with  t«he 
sugar,  and  boil  until  the  liquid  forms  a 
heavy  syrup.  Pour  it  into  sterilized  jars, 
and  seal  them  immediately- 

Rhubarb  and  Cherry  Sauce. — One 
quart  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  one 
cupful  cherries,  pitted  ;  one  quart  sugar. 
Mix  the  fruit  and  the  sugar.  Roil  the 
mixture  until  it  is  clear,  turn  it  into 
sterilized  jars,  and  seal  immediately. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Conserve. — Two 
cupfuls  sugar,  2-3  cupful  water.  1  cupful 
apple,  sliced.  2-3  cupful  English  walnuts, 
chopped;  2  cupfuls  rhubarb,  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Cook  the  sugar  and  the  water 
until  the  syrup  forms  a  thread  when 
dropped  from  a  spoon.  Add  the  fruit, 
and  simmer  it  until  it  is  clear.  Add  the 
nuts,  and  turn  the  mixture  into  clean 
jelly  glasses.  Seal  them  according  to  the 
directions. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Butter.- — Two  cup¬ 
fuls  stewed  rhubarb,  put  through  a 
strainer;  3  cupfuls  sugar,  1  orange,  juice 
and  grated  rind.  2  cupfuls  stewed  apples, 
put  through  a  strainer.  Combine  the  in¬ 
gredients.  and  cook  the  mixture  until  it 
is  smooth  arid  clear.  I’our  it  into  glasses 
or  jars,  and  cover  it. 

Rhubarb  Conserve. — Two  cupfuls  rhu¬ 
barb,  cut  fine,  2  cupfuls  sugar,  1  orange, 
juice  and  grated  rind.  1  lemon,  juice  and 
grated  riml.  ^4  cupful  blanched  almonds. 
Clit  in  small  pieces.  Combine  all  the  in¬ 
gredients,  except  the  nuts,  and  heat  the 
mixture  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Then  boil  it  rapidly  until  it  is  clear.  Add 
the  nuts,  and  pour  the  conserve  into  clean 
glasses.  Seal  them  as  directed. 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Preserve — Six 
pounds  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces.  3 
lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind,  1  pound 
figs,  minced,  4  pounds  sugar.  Combine 
the  rhubarb,  the  figs  and  the  sugar,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  overnight. 
Add  the  juice  and  the  rind  of  the  lemons. 
Cook  the  mixture  slowly  until  it  is  thick. 


installs  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 


Dreams  more  than  sleep 

Fall  on  the  listening  ear  and  lull  its 
care ; 

Dear  years  send  hack 

Some  treasured,  nuforgotten  tune. 

Ah,  long  ago. 

When  sun  and  sky  were  sweet, 

Tn  happy  noon. 

We  stood  breast-high,  ’mid  waves  of 
ripened  grain. 

And  heard  the  wind  make  music  in  the 
wheat. 


939 — Designs  for  embroidering  infants'  Mbs. 
One  round,  one  in  handkerchief  style.  Price  of 
transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 


Not  for  today — 

Not  for  this  hour  alone — the  melody 

So  soft  and  ceaseless  thrills  the  dreamer’s 
ea  r : 

Love,  sorrow,  longing,  pain. 

The  restlessness  that  yearns. 

The  thirst  that  burns, 

The  bliss  that  like  a  fountain  overflows, 

The  deep  repose. 

Good  that  we  might  have  known,  but 
shall  not  know. 

The  hope  God  took,  the  joy  He  made 
complete — 

Life’s  chords  all  answer  from  the  wind¬ 
swept  wheat! 

— Mary  Ainge  De  Yere. 


costs  only  10  cents,  and  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  among  household  stores. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  in  gas  ranges  is  one  that  com¬ 
bines  a  tireless  cooker  with  it.  Food  is 
put  in  the  oven,  heat  turned  on  until  the 
required  temperature  is  registered  by  the 
thermometer  on  the  door,  then  the  heat  is 
turned  oil',  the  door  locked  with  a  lever, 
and  the  oven  at  once  becomes  airtight  and 
retains  the  heat.  The  cooking  is  Con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  but  without 
any  chance  of  over-cooking,  and  with 
great  saving  of  gas.  While  the  oven  is 


— and  a  New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water  Heater. 


and  cooks  in  comfort 
all  summer. 


If  cucumbers  are  plentiful,  they  will 
make  an  acceptable  change  when  cooked 
in  fritters.  Peel  the  cucumber,  cut  into 
slices  one-fourth  iueh  thick.  Make  a 
batter  with  one  well-beaten  egg.  half  a 
cup  of  milk,  and  enough  flour  to  make  it 
right  consistency  to  drop  from  spoon. 
Season  battel'  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip 
each  slice  of  cucumber  in  the  batter,  coat¬ 
ing  it  well,  then  fry  a  nice  brown,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Cucumber  is  also  nice 
peeled,  cut  in  halves  lengthwise,  boiled 
until  tender,  and  then  served  with  white 
sauce,  or  scalloped. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


N'EW 

PERFECTION 

Oil/  COOK-STOVES 


Look  for  the  long  blue  chimney . 

The  long  blue  chimney  burner 
makes  the  New  Perfection  as 
quick  and  convenient  as  a  gas 
stove.  Yet  it  costs  less  to 
operate  than  a  coal  range. 

1916  model  New  Perfections 
have  the  new  patented  revers¬ 
ible  glass  reservoir,  and  many 
other  important  improvements. 
Some  with  built-in  heat-retain¬ 
ing  ovens.  Sold  in  1,2,3,  and  4- 
burner  sizes  by  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Wiite  for  booklet.  Also  tells  about 
the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water 
Heater— hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it  (tor  dish  washing,  laundry 
and  bath). 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.Y. 
Principal  Offices 

New  York,  Buffalo  Albany,  Boston 


A  planting  puggestiou  given  in  Crid- 
lnnd's  “Practical  Landscape  Gardening.” 
is  the  use  of  a  rose  chain  in  a  perennial 
border-  Cedar  posts  are  put  in  the  border, 
at  intervals  of  10  to  12  feet.  About  10 
inches  below  the  top  of  post  a  chain  of 
l^A-inch  links  is  passed  through  it.  A 
climbing  rose  is  planted  at  each  post,  and 
the  leaders  are  then  trained  along  the 
chain.  We  thus  have  a  pillar  of  green  at 
each  post,  and  during  flowering  time  a 
graceful  garland  of  roses  above  the  per¬ 
ennial  border.  American  Pillar,  which 
has  large  single  flowers  of  brilliant  car¬ 
mine.  with  showy  yellow  stamens,  would 
be  very  beautiful  grown  in  this  way:  it 
is  extremely  robust,  and  has  handsome 
foliage  as  well  as  flowers. 


A  bulletin  that  will  he  found  useful 
by  Granges  and  women’s  clubs  is  Bulle¬ 
tin  123  (professional  paper)  issued  by 
the  F.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  title  of  “Extension  Course  in 
Vegetable  Foods.  for  Self-instructed 
Classes  in  Movable  Schools  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  The  arrangement  is  such  that  an 
intelligent  leader,  without  any  more 
technical  training  than  other  members 
of  the  class,  can  direct  a  course  of  study 
that  will  prove  both  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting.  !u  the  game  way  the  teacher 
of  a  rural  school  who  wishes  to  give  some 
instructions  in  home  economics  will  find 
this  bulletin  helpful.  It  discusses  char¬ 
acter  of  our  leading  vegetables,  best 
methods  of  cooking,  canning,  cte.  In  the 
class,  the  lesson  is  to  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  work,  and  lists  are  given  of  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies  needed  in  demon¬ 
stration.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  OtBce.  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  price  10  cents.  Always  send  coin 
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SAFEST 


&  BEST 


8159.— Boy's  Russian  Suit,  4  to  S  year-*. 

Witli  Si | unit*  or  Sailor  Collar,  High  or  Low 
Shield.  Lone  or  Short  Sleeves. 

7946. — Boy's  Blouse,  0  to  12  years.  With 

Straight  or  Diagonal  Closing. 

7903. — Boy's  Sailor  Suit.  4  to  10  years.  With 
or  without  Yolo-  Facing  <>u  Blouse,  with  Long  or 
Short  Sleeve*  ami  Straight  Trousers. 

7870, — Boy’s  Blouse,  4  to  10  years.  With 

Short  or  Long  Sleeves,  Neck-Band,  Sailor  or 
Bound  Collar. 

7883. — Boy’s  Russian  Blouse  Suit,  2  to  fi 

years.  With  Straight  Trouser*!. 


Victrola  VI,  $25 

Other  styles  $:5  to  $400 

AT'  HE  Victrola  gives 
everybody  the  kind  of 
music  they  like  best. 

The  many  different  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola  make  it  possible* 
for  every  home  to  have  one  of  these 
wonderful  instruments. 

He ar  your  favorite  music  at  any  Victor  deal¬ 
er’s.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
f  *0*  Camden,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


being  used  as  a  fir  class  cooker,  tlio  rest 
of  the  range  may  he  used  in  other  ways- 
A  French  christening  basket  seen  in 
one  famous  store  was  all  covered  with 
Valenciennes,  filet  and  point  de  Paris 
lace,  with  a  silk  coverlet,  pillow  and 
mattress,  and  further  decorations  of  rib¬ 
bon  roses.  This  basket  was  $125.  It  is 
intended  for  the  nurse  to  carry  the  baby 
to  its  christening.  The  idea  is  a  good 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons...,,  2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Hamm .  1.10 

Fertilisers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyko....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  I’utmurl  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Pond  linger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.,  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King...,  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shne.-anith . 50 

IThe  Soil,  King .  1,50 
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turn  it  into  glasses,  and  seal  it  when  it 
is  set. 

Rhubarb  and  Pineapple  Marmalade. — 
Three  pounds  red  rhubarb.  2  pounds  su¬ 
gar.  2  lemons,  .juice  and  grated  rind,  1 
cupful  pineapple,  out  in  pieces.  J toil  the 
mixture  very  slowly  until  it  is  thick  and 
clear.  Turn  it  into  glasses,  and  seal  it 
when  it  is  set. 

Rhubarb  and  Prune  Conserve. — One 
quart  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces,  1  cup¬ 
ful  prune  pulp.  2  cupfuls  sugar,  1  lemon, 
juice  and  grated  ring,  %  cupful  English 
walnuts,  chopped.  Cook  the  rhubarb,  the 
prune  pulp,  and  the  sugar  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  thick.  Add  the  lemon  juice  and 
rind  and  the  nuts.  Turn  the  marmalade 
into  clean  glasses,  and  when  it  is  set, 
seal  it  according  to  the  directions. 

The  Summer  Picnics 

Picnics  and  outings  give  rest  and  va¬ 
riety  to  Summer  life  whether  it  be  in  the 
city  or  country.  Nut  the  excursion  kind, 
perhaps,  that  necessitate  several  hours’ 
journey  by  boat  or  train  to  some  public 
picnic  ground;  these  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
restful  outings,  especially  if  there  are 
children  in  the  party,  and  no  outing  is 
quite  complete  without  them :  the  many 
attractions  of  a  public  amusement  place 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  restless  and 
unreasonable  so  that  the  few  hours  you 
spend  picnicking  must  be  watchful  ones, 
least  some  accident  befall  them.  Then 


A  thoughtful  mother  of  a  little  brood 
manages  to  make  her  husband’s  holidays 
restful  and  her  children  happy,  by  having, 
during  tht  Summer  months  an  emergency 
kit  always  ready  for  little  impromptu 
outings.  Tt  consists  of  a  small  camp  ket¬ 
tle,  a  frying-pan.  some  aluminum  cups, 
[dates,  and  spoons,  a  sharp  knife  for  cut¬ 
ting  bread,  etc.,  a  good  supply  of  paper 
napkins,  salt,  popper,  sugar,  a  box  of 
cocoa,  and  matches,  then  when  the  hur¬ 
ried  call  comes  for  a  day  in  the  woods  or 
down  by  the  river,  all  she  needs  to  do  is 
to  add  some  fresh  eggs,  a  little  jar  of  but¬ 
ter.  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  bottle  of  milk,  and  some  fresh  fruit. 
The  whole  outfit  is  easily  packed  and 
carried,  and,  oh.  the  joys  of  eating  eggs 
from  their  shells,  cooked  over  a  fire  in  a 
stone-wall  stove  which  the  children 
helped  to  contrive,  or  the  little  fish  caught 
iu  the  brook,  fried  brown  and  served,  per¬ 
haps.  on  a  piece  of  clean  sweet-smelling 
birch  bark  ! 

There  are  all  sorts  of  romantic  ways  of 
building  the  gypsy  fire,  but  the  flat  stone 
with  a  wall  of  smaller  ones  built  up 
around  it.  and  another  placed  on  top, 
leaving  space  at  the  back  for  the  smoke 
to  escape,  is  the  quickest  and  easiest. 
Three  eight-inch  iron  hinges,  such  as  are 
used  in  heavy  barn  doors,  one  of  each 
fastened  together  with  a  bolt,  makes  a 
very  •  convenient  stove.  This  can  be 
folded  flat  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of 


.2., 


A  Family  Vacation  Camp 


comes  the  mad  rush  for  the  last  returning 
train  or  boat,  and  a  seat,  with  available 
space  for  the  inevitable  lunch  basket,  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the  long, 
stuffy  ride  back. 

Better  than  this  is  the  little  impromptu 
outing,  with  ti  few  congenial  people  or 
families,  to  some  shady  spot,  that  will 
furnish  sufficient  solitude  for  rest;  where 
you  can  go  early  and  stay  late,  regard¬ 
less  of  boat  or  train.  A  gypsy  fire,  over 
which  a  meal  .can  be  cooked,  has  a  de¬ 
lightful  fascination  for  children,  and  a 
clear  stream  of  water,  in  which  they  can 
wade  and  fish  to  their  heart's  content, 
will  furnish  them  a  whole  day  full  of 
wholesome  enjoyment. 

When  planning  a  long  day’s  outing  rest 
as  much  as  possible  the  day  before,  and 
don’t  take  with  you  a  great  basket  of 
eatables  and  unnecessary  table  accesso¬ 
ries.  and  then  oblige  some  good-natured 
member  of  the  party  to  carry  it.  Two  or 
three  good-sized  pasteboard  boxes,  which 
can  lie  thrown  away  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose,  are  much  better  and 
easier  to  carry.  Paper  plates  and  nap¬ 
kins  arc.  of  course,  indispensable.  Cakes, 
pies  and  salads  are  undesirable  for  the 
picnic  lunch,  a  generous  variety  of  sand¬ 
wiches  with  soft  fillings  may  take  the 
place  of  any  of  these,  for  there  can  be 
those  hearty  enough  to  appease  the  keen¬ 
est  of  appetites,  as  well  as  dainty  sweet 
ones  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  cake  or  pie. 
When  sandwiches  are  carefully  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper  they  will  keep  fresh  and 
attractive  for  hours.  If  cake  is  taken  it 
should  he  a  plain  loaf  without  icing. 
Fresh  vegetables,  such  as  celery,  little 
radishes,  tomatoes,  and  very  young 
onions,  are  the  proper  relishes  for  a  pic¬ 
nic  lunch,  and  a  generous  supply  of  fresh 
fruit  will  make  up  for  any  deficiency  iu 
sweets- 


your  kit.  Then  when  ready  to  use  it  all 
,v<»i  have  to  do  is  t<>  unfold  and  stand  it 
over  small  fire.  The  three  ends  fast¬ 
ened  together  form  the  top  of  the  stove, 
the  other  three  its  legs.  If  there  is  to  lie 
a  gypsy  fire,  remember  that  the  small  fire, 
and  a  bed  of  clear  live  coals  is  the  very 
best  requisite  for  frying,  roasting  or 
baking. 

Anything  the  children  can  do  to  help 
prepare  a  meal  out  of  doors  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  them.  “Corkscrew  bread”  is 
great  fun.  as  well  as  toothsome.  Take 
with  you  some  prepared  biscuit  flour,  and 
add  a  little  butter  and  milk,  or  water, 
then  mix  the  paste,  a  little  stiller  than 
you  would  for  ordinary  biscuit.  Have 
ready  some  smooth,  round  hardwood  sticks, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  or  four  feet  iu  length  :  grease  one 
end  of  these  for  about  four  or  five  inches, 
then  with  pieces  of  paste,  well  floured, 
proceed  to  wind  the  greased  end  of  each  ; 
moisten  the  ends  of  the  strips  of  paste 
and  lap  them  over  the  ring  above  so  that 
it  will  not  slip.  Hold  these  over  the 
iiie.  high  enough  up  that  the  paste  will 
not  burn,  turning  frequently,  until  the 
bread  is  brown  and  crisp.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  bake  them,  then  slip  out 
the  stick,  and  the  bread  is  ready  to  eat. 

Most  country  children  know  how  to 
catch  frogs  and  what  delicious  eating 
they  are!  A  piece  of  flaming  rod  flannel 
attached  to  a  fish  line  or  hook  is  the 
usual  method  of  attracting  them.  Only 
the  hind  legs  and  quarters  are  eaten, 
these  are  skinned,  and  carefully  washed, 
then  soaked  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  to 
which  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  has 
boon  added,  then  dried  between  towels  or 
paper  napkins,  rolled  in  well  seasoned 
crumbs  or  Indian  meal,  anil  fried  brown. 
Small  fish  and  birds,  and  even  frogs’  legs, 
taste  better  than  any  other  way,  when 


GLUE  io 


strung  on  a  hardwood  stick,  alternating 
with  strips  of  bacon  or  fat  salt  pork,  and 
cooked  over  the  open  fire  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  “corkscrew  bread”  is 
baked.  The  Stick  must  be  constantly 
turned  over  the  coals  like  a  spit,  so  that 
the  juecs  may  not  be  lost.  Or,  have  the 
hardwood  stick  forked  at  one  end.  and  the 
ends  of  these  sharpened.  Lay  a  thin 
slice  of  pork,  lengthwise,  inside  each  fish 
or  bird,  then  push  the  titles  through  all. 
far  enough  so  that  they  will  not  slip  off 
as  soon  as  heated,  hold  these  over  the 
fire,  turning  constantly- 

Fish  chowder  makes  a  meal  in  the 
woods  fit  for  a  king.  Clean  any  good- 
sized  fish,  and  parboil  it  in  the  camp 
kettle,  then  remove  the  fish,  and  dry  the 
kettle.  I’lace  it  over  the  fire  again,  and 
add  a  piece  of  butter,  or  try  out  a  few 
slices  of  fat  pork  and  remove  the  scrap, 
then  put  in  five  or  six  sliced  onions,  and 
when  these  are  browned  slightly  add  the 
fish  and  a  part  of  the  stock  in  which  it 
was  cooked.  Wash  and  pare  seven  1 
small  potatoes,  and  add  these,  too.  Sea¬ 
son  well,  and  cook  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender.  Two  or  three  large  crackers 
added  just  before  serving  improves  this 
dish  wonderfully. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  plan  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  hot  dishes  to  he  cooked  over  an 
open  fire  in  one  day's  outing,  but  one 
simple  hot  dish,  and  plenty  of  it,  with 
good  bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  and 
perhaps  a  little  fruit,  eaten  off  tie  end 
of  a  nice  clean  log,  makes  a  meal  that 
can  be  relished  and  enjoyed  far  and  away 
more  than  many  a  sumptuous  repast 
served  in  a  well-appointed  dining-room. 
It’s  the  c-bange  from  the  usual  to  the  un¬ 
usual  that  gives  zest  to  many  a  flagging 
appetite. 

Take  such  little  outings  often,  go  while 
you  are  in  the  mood  and  all  out-of-doors 
is  wooing  you.  If  there  are  character 
qualities  which  you  desire  to  develop  in 
your  girl  or  boy,  the  days  spent  in  the 
open  with  father  and  mother  will  Le  of 
great  assistance;  the  stories  told  under 
the  trees,  and  the  many  things  to  learn 
of  all  the  lovely  growing  things  about 
them,  the  different  kinds  of  trees  by  sight 
or  the  feel  of  their  hark,  the  various  birds 
by  their  song,  and  the  haunts  of  the 
timid  little  wild  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  woods  and  fields,  as  well  as  helping 
father  to  build  the  gypsy  fire  or  mother 
to  prepare  the  simple  meal.  Then  some 
day,  perhaps,  will  come  a  promotion  from 
the  gypsy  picnic  to  a  real  camping  trip, 
and  if  you  can  be  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  comfortable  tent,  and  a  good  camping 
outfit,  yon  can  take  two  weeks  of  solid 
comfort  every  season;  an  outing  that 
will  permit  the  whole  family  to  enjoy  to¬ 
gether  as  no  other  could  do  with  such 
real  pleasure  and  economy. 

ROSAMOND  LAM  PM  AN. 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Wholesaler, 


JFresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground.  *  * 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
IO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  7C,  TEALS 


Cf\  CT  ET  ET  IT  from  importer 
V  I  r  bb  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pound*  of  the  coffee  yon  ever  (Iranis,  sent  on 
absolute  and  uncoudjUooai  FREE  trial  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  it— nothing  to 

pay  if  you  don’t.  Write  lor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profited 


Write  for 
K  FREE 

mSnoUet 


Thirty  yean?.’  experi-T 
ence  enable*  UB  1  ■/»  "IJ 
give  you  all  t lx.br-j — - 
information  you  U 
need  for  cider  making, 

E.B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.. 


Also 

Boilers, 


MM  W  _  .  — 

Engines,  Snwinilis. 

ion  Peon  Ave..  Olean.  M.V. 


SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 


tor  your  orirhborn.  Osr  iupr.iYiwl  I  I  feJiSep 

Digit  pressure  roMtrueUou  e.  i*  aU  I  I  LiH>U 

tticjaio:  from  lhe*pr»lr»  with  min-  *  I  LI”  It- 

ifflun  power.  1.1  Mlr|  of  m  T  I I  t  I  1.11  fri 

Prr-jrs.from  13  to  lOOi.irrv:*  ITTTlit— c-  -Tfr^jSt  (  -  1 TT7,  l 

a  day.  1  small  lartwacut  nT’  ■riGti1  villi' 

will  start  yuu  in  a  pro* « No  sJJ.  -*C  »«.“ 

basineat.  A>lc  for  fr*>» (JD-s«uio  Press  ft.  1C  m/ 

Cur  .doituedoiernduic  llio  Wli!  Outfit,!.  **tQi 

_A.  B.  VAiiQUHAft  CO.,  Ltd,,  Boa  ISO.  York,  Pa. AlSl 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 
SMOOTH-OS  MFG.CO. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Fitz  Steel  W ater  Wheels 


Electric  Jiylit  the  fmiii  tVom  H.v*?ry  suucll  stream 
X*r  Hook  let  teiu  how,  s'E>T  FREE 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  103  George  St.,  HANOVER.  PA 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 


By  using  1NGEKSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouldo  and  expense  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  6ave  you  money. 


IT  NOW 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ft.Y. 


O,  since  the  end  of  life’s  to  live 

And  pay  in  pence  the  common  debt, 
What  should  it  cost  us  to  forgive 
Whose  daily  task  is  to  forget? 

— W.  E.  Henley, 


I  L  nave 
■  new  terms 
’  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  sub- 
s  c  r  i  p  ti  o  n 
workers  be¬ 
ginning  July 
1st.  Write  for 
terms  and 
Reward  List. 


Protect  Your  Family 


/V  A  musty,  dark  cellar  is  a  menace  to 
the  whole  household.  Clean  out  the 
rubbish  and  paint  llic  walls  and  ceilings  a  | 
snow-white — at  the  same  time  disinfecting 
ih  em  —  wi  ih  the  wofld’smost  powerful  germicide 


Comes  in  powder  form.  Ready,  when  mixed  with 
water,  to  put  on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not 
blister,  flake,  orpeclolf.  Will  nottaintfood  products. 

Use  It  Instead  ot  Whitewash 
in  dairies,  barns  and  poultry  houses  to  kill  vermin 
and  prevent  roup,  white  diarrhea,  glanders,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  «lc.,  fioiu  becoming  epidemic. 

)0lli».  (lOgnl  )  for  tt  phi*  delivery  vtmrgis 
20  1  le.  (  JO  ;-.v  I  )  fur  $2  ileln  n  od  i  •  eu 
SUlbs.  110  gal.)  for  $4 delivered  free 
Trial  fittiagc  2Jt*MS  pmlfaid. 

Your  dealer  lias  Car  hoi  a.  If  not.  send  his  noma  i 
1  and  youc  order  to  us  A 

k  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.  M 

A  7  L  42ad  SL  Dipl.  R  New  York  City  L 


A  postal  will  do.  Address 
Department  “M” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


964 


15he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  S,  1916. 


Merits  of  the  Milch  Goat 

M.  B.  D..  -who  answers  the  goat  query 
on  page  900.  probably  has  not  kept  milch 
goats  himself,  or  he  would  have  written 
differently  on  some  points,  float’s  milk 
can  be  skimmed,  for  the  cream  therefrom 
has  been  practically  the  only  cream  on 
our  table  for  the  past  eight  years,  though 
one  member  of  the  family  uses  cream  en¬ 
tirely  in  place  of  butter.  The  difference 
is  that  the  cream  does  not  separate  so 
readily  but  leaves  the  skimmed  milk  about 
equal  to  cow's  milk,  even  after  removing 
as  much  cream  as  would  usually  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  whole  cow's  milk. 

As  to  yield,  my  original  native  goat 
gave  two  quarts  per  day  for  several 
months,  gradually  diminishing  then  to 
nothing  at  10  months.  My  half-blood 
Toggenbergs  give  three  quarts  when 
fresh,  and  the  only  three-quarter  blood 
that  has  reached  maturity  gives  nearly 
four  quarts  per  day  when  fresh.  All  of 
them  milk  nine  months  or  more. 

As  to  amount  ot'  feed,  eight  or  10 
goats  to  the  cow  would  be  nearer  than 
six.  From  The  nature  of  their  manure  of 
course  the  goat  is  much  neater  to  handle 
than  the  cow.  and  a  light  brushing  away 
of  dust  with  the  hand  is  all  the  “partic¬ 
ular  care”  needed  to  get  clean  milk ;  in 
fact,  I  consider  this  neatness  oue  of  the 
important  advantages  of  the  milch  goat. 
Among  the  six  or  eight  goats  I  have  kept 
only  one  had  the  habit  of  giving  rank 
milk  during  the  “dog-day”  weather  of 
late  Summer,  and  this  one  I  sold,  telling 
the  buyer  of  her  failing. 

The  cream  from  goat’s  milk  is  not  so 
yellow  as  that  from  cows  and  I  should 
not  recommend  it  for  butter-making, 
though  we  have  never  tried  it  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  the  goats  to  breed  so  as  to 
be  fresh  in  the  Fall,  and  this  is  the  only 
thing  I  know  against  them.  They  are 
very  intelligent.  The  four  that  I  am 
milking  know  rheir  order,  and  when  I 
open  the  pasture  gate  oue  at  a  time  comes 
out  and  mounts  the  milking  bench  to  eat 
the  handful  of  grain  that  I  give  them 
while  milking.  When  number  oue  is 
taken  back  number  two  is  at  the  gate. 

< >n  rainy  days  they  stand  in  the  door  of 
their  house  looking  out  to  see  when  it  is 
their  turn,  for  they  hate  rain-  e.  tv.  n. 

Amherst,  Ya. 

Self  Grinders  for  Hogs 

We  have  used  a  so-called  self-grinder 
for  feed,  at  tbe  Ohio  State  University,  but 
finally  discontinued  it.  Too  much  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  crush  the  feed.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  real  necessity  for  such  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Western  hug  feeders,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  feed 
ground  grain  to  their  stock.  Henry's  ex¬ 
periments  in  Wisconsin  showed  a  slight 
advantage  in  favor  of  grinding  corn  as  a 
feed  for  hogs,  but  some  years  there  was 
no  advantage  at  all.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  numerous  other  devices  manufac¬ 
tured  to  sell  to  farmers,  but  for  which 
they  never  have  much  use.  If  one  buys 
lie  may  use  the  machine  for  a  while,  after 
which  it  is  neglected,  and  becomes  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  trash  pile.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Figuring  Butter  Fat 

I  am  en  cl  "sing  my  creamery  statement 
f>.r  April.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
correct  to  figure  the  pounds  of  butter 
fat  at  33c.  or  what  it  would  churn  out. 
The  test.  34  J/£  per  cent.,  is  after  3  per 
cent,  is  added  as  an  overrun.  The  way 
they  test  lu-re  is  to  take  a  sample  every 
time  and  test,  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month  and  average  the  two  tests,  which  in 
this  case  was  51^4  per  cent.  Would  you 
consider  this  a  correct  way  of  figuring,  or 
should  it  be  figured  on  what  is  actually 
churned?  The  net  price  per  pound,  33 
cents,  is  after  the  deduction  for  making 
which  is  3c.  per  lb.  F.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

The  composite  sampling  of  cream  as 
carried  on  by  your  creamery,  i-  e.  the 
taking  of  a  sample  at  each  delivery  and 
testing  the  mixture  twice  a  month,  is  apt 
to  give  only  approximate  results.  Ac¬ 
curate  composite  samples  of  cream  are 
hard  to  obtain.  A  true  composite  sam¬ 
ple  is  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  samples 
which  are  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  cream  from  which  the 


sample  was  taken.  For  example,  if  you 
have  100  lbs.  of  cream  to-day  and  75 
lbs  of  cream  on  the  next  delivery,  oue 
ounce  of  cream  taken  from  the  first  lot 
and  mixed  with  %  ounce  from  the  second 
Jot,  gives  a  true  composite  sample. 
Whenever  Composite  samples  of  cream 
are  taken  the  best  way  to  get  them  is  to 
put  the  cream  in  a  straight-sided  can  and 
use  a  hollow  sampling  tube,  which  takes 
out  a  column  of  the  cream  the  same 
height  as  the  cream  in  the  can.  In  some 
States  the  composite  sampling  of  cream 
is  not  permissible.  At  the  Purdue  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  they  found  the  results 
only  approximate. 

The  way  for  the  creamery  to  find  out 
accurately  how  much  butter  fat  you  are 
delivering  to  them  monthly  is  to  sample 
your  cream  each  time  it  is  collected  or 
delivered  as  the  case  may  be.  The  cream 
should  be  stirred  thoroughly  and  a  Mc¬ 
Kay  sampling  tube  used  to  take  sample. 
Then  an  accurate  sample  of  each  can  of 
cream  you  may  have  is  obtained-  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  a  can  and  a  half  of  cream. 
The  tube  takes  a  full  column  out  of  the 
full  can  and  a  half  column  out  of  the  can 
half  full.  These  put  in  the  sample  bot¬ 
tle  make  an  accurate  sample.  There  is 
no  way  of  getting  this  sample  absolutely 
accurate  by  use  of  dipper  unless  the 
cream  iu  the  two  cans  tests  exactly  alike, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  After 
the  sample  is  properly  taken,  it  should  be 
tested  by  the  creamery  at  once.  The 
Creamery  test  sheet  would  then  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 


Date  T.bs.  Cream  Test  Lbs.  Fat 

.Tune  1  .  100  30  30 

.Tune  5  .  200  25  50 

.Tune  10  .  200  30  00 

June  15  .  175  30  52.5 

June  18  .  100  23  28 

.Tune  21  .  100  27  27 

.Tune  25  .  150  30  45 

.Tune  28  .  100  20  20 

June  30  . 100  29  29 

Total  .  1.225  347-5 


This  shows  that  in  the  month  of  June 
we  will  say,  you  delivered  1,225  lbs. 
cream  containing  347.5  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  Payment  should  be  made  to  you  on 
the  basis  of  this  butterfut.  This  would 
be  found  in  this  way.  The  creamery  by 
keeping  a  daily  overrun  record  for  each 
churning  would  at  the  end  of  the  month 
determine  the  average  overrun  obtained. 
Say  for  June  this  was  20  per  cent-  Your 
fat  would  then  make  347.5  X. 20 =(5950 
plus  347.5=417  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
creamery  gets  an  average  price  of  37c. 
per  lb.  for  tbe  butter  sold.  If.  as  you 
state,  it  costs  3c.  to  make,  the  net  price 
received  by  the  creamery  would  be  34c. 
per  lb.  They  then  received  uet  for  your 
butter  417  X  .34  =  .8141.7S.  This  menus 
that  you  receive  $141.78 — 347.5=40.7c. 
per  lb.  for  butter  fat,  and  taking  this 
method  of  figuring  for  the  creamery's  bus¬ 
iness,  this  is  what  all  the  other  patrons 
get  per  lb.  of  fat- 

If  your  creamery  is  a  co-operative  one, 
as  I  judge  it  is,  I  cannot  understand 
their  method  of  figuring,  as  it  is  shown  on 
your  pay  envelope.  If  you  delivered  (194 
lbs.  of  cream,  the  actual  test  of  which 
was  3114  per  cent.,  you  delivered  218.61 
lbs.  of  butter  fat.  Since  3  per  cent,  is 
added  for  overrun,  if  this  represents  all 
the  overrun  the  creamery  obtained,  239 
must  represent  the  amount  of  butter 
made  from  your  cream.  If  this  is  the 
case  there  must  be  something  wrong,  since 
this  would  figure  about  a  9  per  cent, 
overrun,  whereas  the  creamery  must  be 
getting  at  least  IS  per  cent.  This  is  fig¬ 
ured  as  follows : 

239-218.61 — 20.39  lbs.  overrun. 

20.39-r-218.61 =9  plus  %  overrun. 

If  this  is  not  a  co-operative  creamery 
possibly  the  balance  of  the  overrun  is  its 
profit.  This  seems  a  peculiar  way  to 
figure  it.  It  would  seem  if  3c-  per  lb.  of 
butter  covers  making,  etc-,  and  it  is  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  that  they  should  add 
0%  or  7%  to  your  test  for  overrun  if 
they  are  going  to  figure  it  this  way. 

n.  F.  J. 

Butter-Making  Methods 

I  am  making  about  25  or  30  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  churn  twice  a  week,  and 
use  a  separator.  Sometimes  the  butter 


gets  a  little  rancid  and  other  times  it 
keeps  well.  When  I  churn  I  always 
churn  till  the  butter  comes  in  a  lump.  I 
read  in  The  R.  N.-YL  that  it  was  best  t. • 
get  buttermilk  out  when  butter  was  in 
granular  form.  How  can  I  get  the  but¬ 
termilk  out  when  it  is  in  the  granular 
form?  I  cannot  wash  it  till  T  get  the 
buttermilk  drawn  off,  for  I  sell  the  but¬ 
termilk.  When  saving  cream  for  blitter 
and  take  the  warm  cream  I  separate  this 
evening,  should  I  put  the  warm  cream 
and  mix  with  the  cold  cream  or  wait  till 
it  cools?  MRS.  J.  a.  8. 

New  Jersey. 

We  say  butter  has  “come”  when  the 
butter  fat  iu  the  cream  has  collected  into 
butter  granules  the  size  of  peas  and  is 
seen  floating  in  the  buttermilk.  This  is 
the  time  to  stop  churning,  and  not  when 
the  butter  gets  together  in  a  lump.  The 
buttermilk  should  be  drawn  off  when  the 
butter  is  iu  the  granular  form,  and  the 
butter  washed.  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  wash  any  remaining 
buttermilk  out  of  the  butter  when  it  is  iu 
granules  than  when  these  granules  have 
been  collected  iuto  a  lump  with  this  but¬ 
termilk  all  wrapped  up  in  the  lump,  so  to 
speak.  If  you  are  using  a  churn  with  a 
dasher  in  it.  you  may  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  butter  to  come  in  granular  form, 
hut  with  a  barrel  type  of  churn  you 
should  have  no  trouble-  You  should  al¬ 
ways  cool  your  warm  cream  before  add¬ 
ing  it  to  the  cold  cream.  n.  F.  J. 


KANT-SUK”  WEANER— safe,  hu¬ 
mane,  allows  animal  to  graze  and 
drink  but  effectually  prevents  suck¬ 
ing.  At  dealers — or.  sent  postpaid, 
calf  size,  35c,  cow  size, 45c. 

WAliNtR  SPECWL1Y  CD.,  Dept.  M..  Burlington  WIs. 


Purebred  Registered 


If  your  pri-.cnl  dairy  lirr<l  In  not  qulto  up  to 
stamliml  prut  a  fcocid  purebred  TCKl.-t.red  Holstein 
bull,  uml  lie  will  transform  tin-  po.. rest  herd  into  a 
nrolltuble  o'w  wKliiii  four  or  live  yours.  The  pure- 
lin-tl  Hire  will  nhvavs  demon-tmte  hU  right  to  bo 
c  lied  ‘‘Tbe  foundation  of  the  dairy  industry." 
There's  a.  va-.i  ibiVeri'iiee  between  keeping  HolStoins, 
and  iiint  keepimr  rows  One  purebred  Registered 

Mof-'lriti  Will  ihi  lin-  .Work  of  two  ;itid  nossi lily  three 
ordinary  cows.  You  realizes.  Having  in  feed,  housing, 
risk  ami  labor.  And,  moreover,  Ifol -tem  t’o ws  milk 
longer,  more  tier  year. and  more  per  life  than  any 
other  breed.  Investigate  the  bin  "Blio-k-aiid-Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  lioohlet * 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y,  Box  1 05,  Brnttleboro.Vt. 


Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
your  order  non  for  %  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  SIS  each,  express 
paid  i n  lots  of  5  todeliver  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  10  registered  heifers,  $150 
'each .  1 1  reentered  heif  ercal  ves, 
»10M  each.  Registered  hulls.  f  > 
up.  -  carloads  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  and  IliKh 
grade  cows  ami  Bel  li  shire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  HC  AC4N,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Oftfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  due  to  freshen  within  *>u  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Price  Sk75  to 
*1*45  per  head. 

Ifin  lnrge.  well  bred  two  and  three  vr.  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  II.  F,  bulls.  P:  ice  *65 
to  *75  per  head.  Two  Hoe  well  hied  baiter  calves 
and  oue  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  tor  S50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Churning  Butter  for  Storage 

Should  butter  be  rinsed  more  tlnm  once, 
or  does  it  spoil  tlie  graiu  of  butter? 
Should  one  packing  down  for  Winter  use 
work  butter  dowu  more  than  twice,  first 
Yvben  churned,  second  when  packed  away, 
or  docs  it  require  more  workings?  I 
churn  once  a  week,  as  T  have  only  one 
milking  a  day.  Is  the  cream  too  old  for 
packing  Winter  butter?  MRS.  e.  e.  ir. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  churn  should  be  stopped  when  the 
butter  is  in  tbe  granular  form,  and  the 
buttermilk  withdrawn.  Then,  leaving  the 
plug  out,  slop  iu  a  little  of  the  water  to 
rinse  off  most  of  the  buttermilk  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  churn  and  tbe  surface 
of  tbe  butter.  Now  put  in  plug,  add 
about  same  amount  of  water  as  cream 
used,  and  turn  churn  three  or  four  times. 
Draw  off  water  and  if  milky  wash  again. 
The  danger  of  spoiling  the  grain  of  but¬ 
ter  in  washing  comes  in  churning  it  too 
much  in  tbe  wash  water. 

Butter  that  is  to  be  stored  for  Winter 
use  should  be  made  and  worked  as  ordi¬ 
narily.  Of  course,  it  must  be  pressed 
iuto  the  crock  firmly.  Cream  that  is 
fresh  would  doubtless  make  better  butter 
for  storage  purposes  than  cream  a  week 
old.  Good  results  may  be  obtained  with 
week-old  cream  if  it  is  held  cold,  or  it 
does  not  get  sour  or  tainted.  Cream  for 
storage,  butter  should  be  sweet  or  ripened 
only  slightly-  rr.  f.  j. 


DO  Cows  iust  fresh,  the  kind  that  HU  the 
pall,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  t'uws  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  nulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

2o  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls, 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bel I  Phono  14.  F.  S 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print, 
lleifer  calves,  heifers  aniicows.Xoblnff— wemnstsell. 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Uni  ^ITFIN^  Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
II U  1.0  ■  Lille  ;uo  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.01  lb.  sire  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$125 ,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  those  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

clovkrualk  I'AKM,  charlotte, n. Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves-&*Hi&  £ 

King  Quality  Abbokerlc.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N  T. 


Tramps  Sleeping  in  the  Barn 

George  Newberry  lives  about  one  mile 
east  of  Kirkwood.  N.  Y.  On  December 
14  two  young  men.  after  9  p.  m.,  asked 
Mr.  Newberry  if  he  would  let  them  sleep 
in  his  barn.  lie  said  he  would  if  they 
would  give  up  their  matches.  They,  to 
all  appearance,  did.  They  were  given  a 
place  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  after  tbe  Newberrys  bad  fed  the 
stock  they  asked  the  young  men  to  come 
down  to  the  house  and  have  breakfast 
with  them.  They  had  hardly  got  through 
the  meal  when  they  looked  up  and  saw 
the  barn  in  flames.  They  all  ran  to  the 
barn,  got  the  cows  out,  but  a  fine  young 
team  of  horses  was  burned.  Mr.  New¬ 
berry  lost  two  barns,  hay  and  straw, 
grain  and  farming  tools:  iti^  fact  all  the 
farm  had  produced  in  1915.  Only  tbe 
year  before  he  had  to  build  a  new  house, 
as  his  old  house  was  consumed  by  fire. 
He  had  but  very  little  insurance  on  the 
barns,  no  more  than  the  team  was  worth. 
The  tramps  made  their  escape. 

SOLON  FINN. 


Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUERNSEY 
HULL  and  enjoy  the  protits. 

Write  for  literature 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Bex  R.  Petcrbere,  N.  H 


ForSale-A  few  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  the  most  fashionable  breeding  and  out  of  high- 
prodneing  Hants.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifer 
calves.  Price*  on  application.  Send  for  sale  list 
Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

IU  month*  to  3  years  old.  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  Ma.v  Rose.  Langwuler  I  delator,  auii 
Dairymaid  of  Pinoliurst.  Pod i genes  and  prices. 

Suunygide  Stock  Farm  -  Kiegelsville,  Pa. 


Woodcrest  Ina  Do  Kol  4th  181529,  a 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  cow  bred  and 
owned  by  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  N. 
Y\,  on  official  test  has  just  broken  the 
world’s  30-day  butter  record  in  tbe  senior 
three-year  (dd  class.  Nix  days  from  calv¬ 
ing  she  was  started  on  official  test  and 
during  30  consecutive  days  she  produced 
143.97  lbs.  butter  from  2599.4  lbs.  milk. 
This  is  a  world’s  record  at  her  age  over 
all  breeds,  and  displaces  tbe  former 
world’s  champion  by  2.73  lbs.  Woodcrest 
I  tiit  I>e  Kol  4th’s  best  seven-day  record 
was  34  55  lbs.  butter  from  518.0  lbs. 
milk,  made  10  days  after  calving.  Iler 
best  single  day’s  record  was  5.00S  lbs. 
butter  from  105.9  lbs.  milk. 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

**  production  our  Watchword.** 

We  have  just  received  from  the  pres*  our  SPRING, 

19IB,  BULL  LIST  It.  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  s-:  Ohio 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  ami  up;  heifers.  450  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


aiu-lwo  (2)  r 

Registered  stock, 


mg  Jersey  Biilta-.SESS'SS 

L.  G.  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


Mabel:  “Was  your  bazaar  a  success?" 
Gladys:  “Yes,  indeed;  the  minister  will 
have  cause  to  be  grateful.”  Mabel:  “How 
much  were  the  profits?”  “Gladys:  “Noth¬ 
ing.  The  expenses  were  more  than  the 
receipts.  But  ten  of  us  got  engaged,  and 
the  minister  is  in  for  a  good  thing  in 
wedding  fees.” — Credit  Lost. 


Three  of  our  cows  have  yearly  official 
records  which  average  23158  lbs.  milk, 
1060  lbs.  butter.  Choice  bull  calves  for  sale 

Penshurst  Farm  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


A  Seven 
Mouths 


For  Sale 


Andrew  Casterlina 
Dover,  N-  J. 


Ayrshire  Heifer 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

$125  to  $300,  according  to  fiizo ;  Pggs,  23 
tn  25c.  ;  potatoes,  $1.25  and  scarce. 

Way  mart,  Pa.  A.  j.  vr. 

We  had  so  much  rain  iu  April  and 
May  that  oat  seeding  and  corn  planting 
are  very  late.  A  good  many  did  not 
sow  ns  many  acres  as  they  intended  to. 
On  the  Mahoning  Co.  Experiment  Farm 
30  acres  intended  for  oats  have  not  been 
sown  on  account  of  the  ground  being  too 
wet;  quite  a  number  have  treated  their 
oats  for  smut.  The  oats  that  have  been 
sown  two  weeks  or  more  are  up  and 
looking  line-  As  yet  there  is  not  much 
corn  planted  in  this  locality.  Have  not 
seen  any  up  except  a  small  piece.  It 
looked  nice.  We  had  a  very  heavy  rain 
the  afternoon  of  May  2S  that,  did  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  some  corn  fields  that 
had  just  been  planted,  and  to  newly  made 
gardens.  Meadows  are  looking  fine. 
Wheat  winter-1. illjed  so  badly  that  it 
will  probably  not  yield  more  than  half 
a  crop.  A  good  many  farmers  are  selling 
their  milk  wholesale  to  Youngstown  deal¬ 
ers.  Price  of  milk  per  gallon  in  Sum¬ 
mer  is  14c.  In  Winter  16c.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  8c.  a  quart;  others  separate 
their  milk  at  home  and  sell  the  cream,  a 
cream  wagon  coming  to  the.  door  throe 
times  each  week  in  Summer  and  twice,  a 
week  in  Winter.  This  Summer  the  price 
of  sweet  cream  is  one  cent  above  Elgin 
quotations  and  sour  cream  one  cent  be¬ 
low  Elgin.  Prospects  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  fruit  are  good.  Only  a  few  potatoes  arc 
planted  yet.  J.  it.  R. 

Canfield,  O. 

.Tune  If).  This  section  is  hardly  a  free 
market.  Potatoes  are  a  staple  crop,  but 
the  farmer  must  take,  what  he  gets.  I  lur¬ 
ing  May  and  up  to  the  5th  of  .Tunc  pota¬ 
toes  sold  for  $1  for  65  lbs.  The  market 
is  manipulated  hv  a  few  individuals  who 
require  65  lbs.  for  a  bushel,  and  do  tlieir 
own  weighing,  and  even  if  the  farmer 
looks  on  it  does  no  good.  My  wagon  has 
varied  200  lbs.  on  these  various  scales. 
Clinton  Prison  buys  large  quantities,  and 
paid  $1  for  60  lbs.,  but  it  is  1.000  feet  of 
a  climb  from  the  river  to  get  up  there. 
The  (frange  owns  the  creamery  and 
makes  the  butter  for  the  patrons,  charg¬ 
ing  Me.  a  pound  for  gathering  and  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  nearby  patrons  and  lo.  to  the 
distant  ones.  The  (J range  markets  the 
butter  and  divides  up  the  profits.  At 
present  cream  brings  33c.  per  lb.;  butter 
has  been  selling  for  32e.  to  30c-  per  lb. 
(food  grade  cows  sell  for  $00;  ITolsteins 
up  to  $75.  There  are  no  small  fruits 
raised  for  markets.  Gardening  props  are 
not  all  over  ground  yet.  Veal  calves  bring 
from  $6  to  $12  each.  Lambs  arc  sean-e 
and  very  high,  bringing  $3  to  $4. a  head. 
Dressed  pork,  10c.  lb.  For  a  while  back 
eggs  sold  for  20c.  a  dozen,  but  often  go  to 
60c.  Heavy  horses  sell  for  $200  to  $300 
each ;  light  horses  are  in  poor  demand. 
Potatoes  are  reported  rotting;  some  have 
not  yet  done  their  plaining  owing  to  wet 
ground.  My  corn,  bees,  oats  and  barley 
are  up;  am  plowing  for  buckwheat;  shall 
sow  Ilairy  vetch  with  part  of  it  and 
Sweet  clover  with  the  rest.  Puck  wheat 
sold  for  75  tied  N0-.  all  Winter.  Ilay 
$20;  straw,  $8  to  $10;  oats,  60c. 

Red  ford,  N.  A'.  n.  p.  r. 


For  Sale- 1  1  Shetland  Ponies 

with  beioitifnl  spotted  and  solid  colov  colts  by  side. 
All  are  highly  brad  a  ad  without  a  blemish.  Write 
or  come  and  see  them.  >1.  J.  MALAMFHY, 
Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Aid. 


Alfalfa  for  the  Silo 

The  question  of  handling  clover  and 
Alfalfa  is  certainly  a  very  vital  one  this 
year.  A  man  has  a  ehoice  piece  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  First  it  is  desirable  to  make  hay 
of  it  if  possible.  It  conies  time  to  cut 
the  Alfalfa,  the  weather  is  very  poor,  but 
the  tiny  shoots  of  the  second  crop  appear 
at  the  crowns  of  the  plants  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  must  be  cut  or  the  second  crop  will 
bo  endangered.  A  reasonably  good  day 
comes  and  the  Alfalfa  is  cut.  It  wilts  in 
good  shape  and  is  put  into  heaps  at 
night.  The  sky  becomes  cloudy  and  rain 
is  certain.  What  is  to  be  done?  Ap¬ 
ply  the  hay  caps.  Some  are  inclined  to 
make  light  of  this  hay-cap  proposition, 
but  they  are  entirely  practical  under 
these  conditions  for  such  a  valuable,  crop 
as  Alfalfa,  and  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  use.  The  hay  stays  under 
these  caps  and  sweats  out  until  another 
good  day  eomes  when  caps  are  removed, 
hay  opened  up,  and  put  in  the  barn  by 
night. 

This  same  man  has  a  silo.  The 
weather  is  dull  for  a  week  or  so.  Shall 
lie  put  the  Alfalfa  in  the  silo?  Is  this 
really  the  important  question?  The  Al¬ 
falfa  must  be  cut.  The  question  is  then, 
shall  he  take  a  chance  on  leaving  the 
Alfalfa  down  in  the  rain  and  lose  the 
entire  first  crop  or  shall  he  make  use  of 
that  silo?  The  answer  can  lie  none  other 
than  to  make  use  of  the  silo.  We  do 
not.  have  a  great  fund  of  experimental 
data  or  practical  experience  of  farmers 
on  Alfalfa  silage.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  if  after  every  third  or 
fourth  load  of  Alfalfa  a  load  of  Winter 
rye  is  mixed  in  to  supply  carbohydrate 
material,  the  mixture  will  make  excellent 
silage.  If  this  man  has  a  pile  of  rye 
then  let  him  make  use  of  it  in  this  way. 
I  know  of  at  least  one  very  prominent 
dairyman  who  has  put  Alfalfa  in  alone 
and  had  excellent  results.  We  have  just 
put  a  piece  of  Alfalfa  in  the  silo  trying 
both  methods  with  and  without  the  rye. 
One  of  the  western  experiment  stations 
L-<  -recently  reported  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  by  mixing  a  hundred  pounds  of 
<  c.ineal  with  every  ton  to  two  tons  of 
silage.  Cure  your  Alfalfa  if  you  can, 
using  hay  caps  if  necessary.  If  unfavor¬ 
able  W'  other  persists  put  it  in  the  §ilo, 
mixing  the  Alfalfa  with  rye  if  you  have 
if;  if  not,  put  the  Alfalfa  in  alone,  and 
try  a  layer  of  corn  meal  as  above  stated. 

TTm  suggestion  of  putting  a  temporary 
roof  over  partly  cured  Alfalfa  until  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  arrive  is,  I  should  say, 
sir.  i  or  to  the  hay-eap  idea  and  probably 
v  uld  lie  satisfactory  if  the  Alfalfa  was 
put  under  cover  before  it  was  rain  d  on. 
If  the  hay  had  been  wet  and  not  had 
a  chance  to  dry  out  prrily  well  I  should 
c:;  *  et  considerable  heat  would  he  caused 
by  putting  it  iu  stacks  and  I  should  be 
afraid  of  spontaneous  combustion.  I 
think  there  will  he  more  Alfalfa  put  in 
the  silo  this  year  than  ever  before.  It 
might  be  interesting  in  the  late  Fall 
when  the  silage  is  being  fed,  to  ask  the 
readers  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  to  stab*  their 
experience  on  the  point. 

Connecticut.  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Spring  lambs  and  recommend  others  to 
do  the  same.  Price  of  Spring  lamb  is 
20c.  per  ll>..  mutton  15c..  and  wool  now 
is  33c.  to  37c-  <  >nc  of  the  troubles  is, 

fences  must  be  hotter  for  sheep  than  for 
cows  and  another,  the  men  who  have 
dairies  do  not  own  extra  pastures.  Maine 
farmers  consider  that  the  bother  with 
fences  and  extra  pastures  is  too  much 
inconvenieuce,  or  else  neglect  to  come  to  a 
decision  to  go  into  the  sheep  business,  or 
to  renew  when  flock  is  once  sold  out. 

Maine.  J.  n.  K. 


/^I  P  a  y  s  T  h  e 

lii*een  Freight  & 

Buyers  fare 

otters  more  Stallions  of  service- 
able  age  by  the  $10.0l>0  Champion 
CARNOT  (t'.fifJWil)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
Peru  herons,  Belgians.  Uolsteln 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forciit.  Prices  right.  Terms  to  Sait. 

A.  W.  CREEN, 

Middleticld.  Olno  It  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Peium.  K.  R. 


Milk  and  Crop  News 

Following  arc  the  prices  paid  farmers 
in  this  vicinity :  Wheat.  f)4-96c.  bn. ; 
corn,  80c.;  oats.  40c.;  No.  2  Trnothy  hay, 
$22;  No.  1  mixed  hay.  $20:  eggs,  20c. 
dozen  ;  old  chickens,  15c.  lb-  ;  broilers, 
25e.  lb.  Dairy  cows,  fresh  grades  Ilol- 
steins,  $75  to  $00  each ;  other  breeds 
fresh.  $55  to  $65.  Live  veals,  good.  10c. 
lb.;  butter  (roll),  22c.  lb.;  milk  (stan¬ 
dard  3.8),  April.  $1.55  per  160  lbs. 

Nottingham,  Pa.  T.  ir.  N. 

Farming  is  not.  carried  on  very  exten¬ 
sively  here.  No  grain  raised  here  to 
speak  of.  Meal,  $1.55  cwt. ;  mixed  feed, 
$1.85;  corn,  $1.55  cwt. ;  eggs,’ 25c.  :  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.25.  Creameries  paid  M7!/4c.  for 
butter  fat  in  April.  It  is  very  wet.  cold 
and  backward,  not  much  planting  done. 
Cows,  $35  to  $75;  dressed  pork.  11c. 
There  are  a  great  many  abandoned  farms 
here;  there  are  16  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles.  -W.  F*  J. 

Halifax,  Vt. 

.Tune  18-  Our  main  product  is  butter 
which  we  sell  in  Schenectady  direct  to 
families  at  38c.  for  Winter ;  at  present 
Moc. ;  eggs,  30c.  Milk  producers  get  about 
3  Vj  and  4o.  per  quart,  delivered  at  Rex- 
ford.  No  sale  for  dairy  cows  now,  every¬ 
body  has  plenty  of  milk.  Reef  stock  is 
all  sold  by  lump  from  about  $M(>  to  $100 
per  head ;  good  calves.  10c.  per  lb.  live 
weight.  Best  hay  in  Schenectady  mar¬ 
ket.  $25  to  $26  (loose  hay)  ;  potatoes 
have  been  sold  this  Spring  for  $4  per  bid. 

Rexford,  N,  Y,  H.  T. 

Spring  work  is  two  weeks  later  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  long  spell  of 
rainy  weather  grass  looks  fine  and  there 
is  prospects  of  a  good  hay  harvest.  Other 
crops  that  arc  up  are  doing  nicely.  A 
larger  acreage  of  potatoes  than  usual 
have  been  planted  in  Clinton  County. 
Feed  good  in  pastures  and  cows  are  milk¬ 
ing  well.  Stock  very  high ;  dry  cows 
from  $50  to  $75  each ;  calves,  5%e.  to  6c. 
per  pound  alive:  eggs,  21c.  per  dozen; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bushel.  H.  T.  J. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■Tune  10.  Not  over  one-half  of  the  corn 
in  Cayuga  Co.  planted  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rains;  some  corn  lip,  blit  so  wet 
we  cannot  cultivate.  Too  wet  for  oats 
and  barb’y.  newly  seeded  meadows  are 
looking  fine,  old  meadows  are  generally 
light.  TV  inter  wheat  is  looking  poor,  not 
much  sown  hist  Fall  on  account  of  the 
wot  weather.  Eggs  bring  2Me. ;  butter, 
.'.(>  to  35c. :  milch  cows.  $60  to  $80  each. 
Horses,  $200  to  $250  each  for  first  class 
farm  horses.  Not  much  fruit  grown  in 
this  section  ;  not  much  spraying  done  this 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 


write  ov  visit  1VKSTVI!  IV  STOCK  FAKM.K. 
F.  IJ.  No.  I,  WiuSlon-SiUem.  Nortli  Carolina 


HEI.DON  FARM  HEOISTEKED  D liROCS 

Pigs  of  hotli  sex.  H  1-0(1  sows.  .Service  hoars, 
ost  of  brooding.  C.  K.  BA RXES, Ox  f or<l,  N.Y . 


air.  Farm  for  sale 

I  0  WEEKS.  Oe  Graff.  0 


DUROC  PIGS-s|« 


honk  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso."”®^ 

East  Tor  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
-dine  Free  from  disease. 

PALMKR,  Nec’y-Treas.,  VaJalie,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C •  Swine 

We  niter  for  sal-  one  Berkshire  boar,  old  enough  for 
service.  Perl, slice  gilts,  bred  and  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breed*.  Good  individuals:  cxcollont  breed* 
in cr :  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable 

TARIIKLL  FARMS,  Sinithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Fall  bow  weighing  son  and  better.  Unrelated  sows  bred 
ur  open.  If  you  w-mt  the  undersized  Berkshire,  at  cheap 
prices,  don't  come  hero.  If  you  are  after  the  big  bone,  big 
litler  kind.  lit  fair  prices,  we  can  m  ike  a  permanent 

rU5tr.moi*bf  yen.  H.  C.  S  H  B  HARPEMOINC,  Bot  IS,  Dundee,  HJ. 


SpringbaokHerd  of  Berkshires 

April,  tnili,  weaned  shotes.  One  3-yeaV-Old  SOW.  far¬ 
rows, Inly  16.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No  2118200, 
at  head,  o'  Herd.  J  E  WATSON,  Proo.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


CUIDCO  Bred  sows,  sen-ice  l.oars  and  spring 
u ll l ilk u  pigs  of  Book woods  Champion  lireed- 

RICHAK1)  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  ,J. 


Purebred  Berkshires  * 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N  Y. 


REG.  B 

H.  GRIHSHAVY 


North  East,  Pa, 


1  1  ’  — Tho  Xc.v  York  Farmers' 

l  ihPShirPS  hog  We  have  some  very 
UaiLOUU  bo  ni,.0  young  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  hooking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Denart- 
nient  o(  Animal  Kushandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Prize  0. 1.  C.’s  Bred  at  Greenbraes 

Ten-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex.  sired  by  Colonel 
Lee.  prize  boar  Prolific,  healthy  stock  raised  by 
up-to-dato  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab¬ 
solute  satisfrc-iiou  guaranteed. 

(IRKHMIHAES  FARM  -  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


bred  from  best  stock  obtainable,  lit  fanners'  prices. 

KV6SNK  F.KOtiERS  -  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Of  OYX7T1KT17  choice  ilJareh  and 
.  1 .  O  W  liNL  A  pvd  pigs.  Pairs  and 

trios  no  a  k  i  n,  at 
Farmers'  prices.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Munree.Mich. 


Service-boars 
and  gilts  bred 

STONE  KIOGE.  N  1 


IUDGELY  MANOR  FARM  Chester  Whites 

to  son  of  “  Wildwood  Prince  "  No.  jtfoKl, 


Tiik  Eudora  Yens  tolls  the  story  of 
the  saving  old  couple  who  had  a  gaudily 
furnished  lint  little  used  parlor.  Missing 
her  husband  one  day  the  wife  called  out, 
“Joseph,  where  are  you?"  “I'm  resting 
in  the  parlor.”  “What,  on  the  sofy?” 
“No,  on  the  floor.”  "Not  on  that  grand 
carpet.?1*  “No,  I  rolled  it  up.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Rpcriclpreri  6  I  ft  »I  weeks  obi.  tired  from  large, 
negisiereau.l.  0.  S  i^.  otnv.  prolific.  Stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Hardman.  N  Y 


Phpclpr  W  '9  and  fl  I  ft  '<>  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

onesier  n.  s  anuu.i.h.  s  sowsandpigs.  Rug. tree. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  Julia  L.  V:,n  Hum.  Pmp..  Troy.  Pa. 


$3 each.  <i.  E. Smith 
Castile,  Me  W  York 


Registered  Cheshire  April  Pigs 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  liros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Wrile  us,  slating  the 
quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade,  and  we  will  quote 
you  price  delivered  on  cars  your  shipping  point 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 

8  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


<  hatnpioii  blood 
W  helped  April  2, 

.Micfdletmry,  Vt, 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

W.  II.  MOW  &  SOW 


Airedale  Puppy  tor  Sale 

Full  of  life  and  health.  F.  M.  PEASLEY.  Cheshire,  Conn! 


TilHIC  DANUIC — Choice  lot  ready  t'orservice, 

I  y  Rid  ItAUYlO  Also  M  ule.  foot.  Hogs. 

Write  for  literatnreandprici  s 

to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Pres.  A.  T  S.  B.  Assn.,  Scollsville,  N.Y. 


Rid  your  place  of  Chucks,  Rats, Skunks 

with  a  good  tori  ier,  I  hnvo  them.  Airedales:  Irish 
ami  Scotch.  Registered  and  trained  puppies. $20  and 
up.  wnri)i  double.  ALLSTDNE  KENNELS.  Bouml  Brook.  N.J 


Shropshire  and  Southdowu  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Slock  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


The  “ONE  IV-AN"  Dog 

SO  FtRAVE  (bat  A!!:**s  an. I  rb-rmnna  u-e  tin,  in  tre-  -lies  :  A  PINE  HI-TNTKR:, 
endorsed  by  Bx-Prc.-iidcnt  Uioturve It  a»i»I  M «*.  Rain.ty;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG, 
nlort.  ftsarfi*** :  SPLENDID  COMPANION  lor  its iscjre  knurs  and  for  your  children; 
MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  corn  i  me  upward  of  &!UU  per  year. 
Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  sale,  REST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA.  fcirri 
raised,  hnrriy  cU^y  stock.  Pedigreed.  Ma.y  wu  scud  you  a  booklet  anti  a  ftrw  jvf- 
eroneca  :  Ewe  delivery,  upntrbt  iieatm>r  jtuwritnteftd  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STL'D. 
FEE  SIS. OO. 

TIKEKT  KRWEL  Box  la.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Secure  the  highest  prices  and  K3ve  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by 
feeding  properly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  protein. 
Without  these  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

^^providesfor  tfiis  deficiency— Insures  most  rapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits, 

"f  \\  rite  today  for  FREE  samples,  prices 

’•c  and  helpful  literature. 

si  ROBERT  A.  RE  CHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Helps  To  Increase  Stock  Profits 


THESE  animals  were  fed  on  silage  cut 
by  Silver’s  “Ohio.”  Note  their  records. 
“Ohio”  cut  silage  makes  better  feed  than 
ordinary  silage.  Better  because  it’s  cut  more  uni¬ 
form-packs  air-tight  in  the  silo — free  from  air 
pockets— mold-proof — ferments  properly— gives 
the  animal  all  of  the  good  food  value  of  the  corn 
or  silage  material. 


High  Lawn  H.  Dekol 

25592.5  lbs.  mirk; 
1247.92  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Laying  Trouble;  Care  of  Cow 

1.  I  have  rather  recently  lost  one  after 
another,  some  15  hens  from  my  flock  of 
300,  with  what  I  think  is  known  as 
eversion  of  the  oviduct.  Feed,  dry  mash, 
equal  parts  bran,  middlings,  dairy  feed, 
gluten,  with  a  half  part  meat  scraps  and 
a  small  amount  of  salt.  Charcoal,  grit 
and  shell  before  hens  all  the  time.  Grain 
fed  very  lightly  in  the  morning  and  a 
half  bushel  of  mixed  cracked  corn  and 
oats  in  the  evening  for  the  300.  Not 
over-fed.  Leghorns,  hens  not  over-fat. 
Green  food  all  Winter  was  cabbage. 
Now  fresh  clover.  Once  a  week,  as  have 
been  advised  since  this  trouble  came  on. 
give  Epsom  salts  in  water.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  best  to  do?  2.  Have  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cow.  duo  to  calve  in  July; 
just  bought.  She  is  giving  but  six 
quarts,  as  feed  was  cut  down  some 
months  ago.  when  dairyman  stopped  sell¬ 
ing  milk.  Have  ample  pasture  of  a  sort, 
with  all  fresh  green  rye  I  care  to  feed  in 
addition.  Wluit  would  I  best  feed  in 
addition?  Just  now  am  giving  four 
pounds  per  day  of  equal  parts  bran,  corn- 
meal,  gluten,  with  two  parts  dairy  feed. 

Pennsylvania.  t.  f.  n. 

1.  Tlmre  is  little  that  ran  be  done  for 
cases  of  protrusion  of  the  oviduct.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  heavy  laying  of  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  there  will  be  found  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  not  able  to  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  heavy  production  and 
display  their  physical  weakness  by  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Tight¬ 
er  feeding,  less  stimulating  food,  greater 
liberty  and  less  forcing  for  Winter  eggs 
will  all  contribute  toward  a  lessening  of 
this  trouble  but  will,  of  course,  also  les¬ 
sen  the  yearly  egg  production.  The 
trouble  is  seldom  found  in  form  flocks  or 
those  kept  under  more  nearly  natural 
conditions  than  are  those  of  the  poultry- 
man.  _  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  highly  artificial  conditions  of  Winter 
living  are  as  inimical  to  the  physical 
stamina  of  fowls  as  those  of  fashionable 
society  are  popularly  supposed  to  he  to 
humans. 

2.  Most  cows  should  have  from  four  to 
six  weeks  of  rest  between  periods  of 
milking;  yours,  therefore,  should  now  be 
dried  up.  Do  this  hv  removing  all  grain 
from  the  ration  and  feeding  upon  lmv 
alone  for  a  short  time.  Milk  hut  once 
daily  for  a  few  days,  then  irregularly  un¬ 
til  the  cow  gets  down  to  two  or  three 
quarts  of  milk  daily;  then  stop  milking 
entirely  and  leave  the  udder  alone.  Don't 
be  frightened  by  it  full  udder  after  ceas¬ 
ing  to  milk,  unless  so  excessively  dis¬ 
tended  as  evidently  to  need  relief.  An 
occasional  cow  is  found  that  cannot  safe¬ 
ly  be  dried  up.  but  they  are  rare.  As 
your  cow  has  been  heavily  grained,  she 
will  probably  need  no  grain  while  dry 
but  a  very  moderate  grain  ration  of 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  may  he  fed 
after  she  ceases  to  give  milk,  if  desired. 
Do  not  give  cornmeal.  gluten  feed  or  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  just  previous  to  calving. 


The  secret  of  ci-.tM’-sr  Silverized  silage  ts  all  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ohio'  —  the  pioneer  silo  tiller.  The  strength  of 
the  machine,  the  plant  grip  feed  rollers,  and  double-bearing, 
non-springing  knife  cylinder  ell  combine  to  give  you  a  fine, 
evenly-cut  silage  no  matter  how  hard  you  crowd  the  ma¬ 
chine.  You  can  r-et  the  knives  at  half  inch  cut  and  you  get 
half  inch.  With  heavy  hearing*  at  both  ends,  they  cannot 
spring  n  way  from  tlio  cutter  bur.  Silage  is  all  mold-proot— 
no  shreds  nor  leaves  can  work  through. 

But  there  are  many  other  big  features  in  the  “OHIO.”  The 
beater  feed,  friction  reverse,  direct  drive,  single  lever  con¬ 
trol,  non-explosive  blower,  etc.  Write  and  Ictus  tell  you  ^ 
about  them— and  why  more  “Ohiog”  are  u  oibv  Ex-  TY 
periment  Stations  and  Colleges  than  a'l  other  fillers.  M 
Backed  by  02  years’  manufacturing  experience. 


BanosPne  Bella 
Dekol 

27404.4  lbs.  mi’k; 
1322.92  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Preventing  Collar  Sores 

Seeing  so  many  “gall  cures”  advertised 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  of  one  I 
have  never  known  to  fail,  although  T 
have  seen  it  tried  time  after  time,  and  is 
the  only  thing  I  have  ever  found  it  need¬ 
ful  to  use.  Just  cold  salt  water  will  keep 
the  horses’  neck  and  shoulders  in  perfect 
Condition,  if  used  in  time.  When  you  take 
off  the  collar  and  find  the  neek  nil  sweaty 
and  perhaps  with  small  pimples  show¬ 
ing,  just  get  a  basin  of  cold  water,  add 
plenty  of  salt  and  bathe  the  neck  and 
shoulders  thoroughly,  also  wipe  the  col¬ 
lar  dry  and  don’t  let  a  lot  of  sweat  and 
dirt  aeeutmilale  On  it;  keep  it  clean. 
Bathe  the  horses  this  way  at.  least  once  a 
day  when  first  putting  them  into  hard 
work,  whether  they  show  any  signs  of 
galling  or  not.  Often  a  span  of  young 
colts  will  he  nearly  ruined  by  their  shoul¬ 
ders  getting  so  sore  when  first  put  into 
heavy  work,  while  if  bathed  with  the 
cold  salt  water  and  dried  before  using 
and  again  on  coming  in  the  barn  the  hide 
would  soon  become  tough  and  hard. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  F.  ir. 

Tour  advice  is  excellent.  We  have 
used  and  prescribed  cold  salt  water  many 
times  as  a  preventive  of  sore  shoulders 
and  necks  and  also  the  advice  to  keep 
the  harness  clean  and  dry.  Filth,  accu¬ 
mulated  sweat,  hair  and  dandruff  com¬ 
monly  start  the  sores  nr  “galls”  and  pre¬ 
vention  is  far  more  important  than  cure. 

A.  s.  A. 


Two  Books — FREE 


One  is  our  cam, log.  The  other  is  our  booklet  on‘’Silverized 
Silage.”  Write  fur  them  today. 


The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  364  Broadway,  Salem,  0, 


Maplecrest  Pontiac 
Flora  Hartog 
25106.3  lbs.  milk; 
1232.64  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Animals  illustrated  here  are  owned  by  the  Maple- 
crest  Stock  Farm  Co., 
have  had  an  "Ohio’1  i 

Sflver‘s“Ohio”ip  made 
in  seven  sizes  —  fit 
any  farmer’s  needs.  40 
toWOtons  a  day.  Four 
horsepower  up  to  big 
tractor  power. 

Special  Light  Draft 
Model  -  * 


s\yy-i.As  oy,\o 


adapted  for 
home  silo  filling.  For  g 
four  to  eight  horse¬ 
power  gas  engine. 

Write  for  three-color 
folder  on  these. 


PAf  Inde-str-uct-o 

KDSSMetalSILO 


Get  our  proposition  before  you  buy.  Our  aim: 

-Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  H'rite  fur  cat.  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
_ N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  _ 


Keeps  all  your  cnsilRKO  sweet, 
fresh  and  clean.  Unavoidable 
loss  reduced  to  about  1%,  duo  to 
no  leakage  or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO 
can't  blow  down,  buckle,  twist 
or  collapse.  Stands  rigid  even 
when  empty.  Fin-proof,  storm¬ 
proof,  Capacity  increased  any 
t'.me  by  adding  to  height.  Guar¬ 
anteed  a-atust  Blharo  acids.  We 
|  also  make  the  Rosa  Wood  Silo. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

AC.KXTS  WANTED. 

t n k  re.  xv.  itoss  co. 

»■  *313  Sprlimtlold,  Ohio. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii 


FRONT  ™ AT  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Continuous  Open  Poor  Front.  Per¬ 
manent  steel  Ladder  Attached. 

>  Size  x  i $  80.00 
•'10x21  .  .  .  .  mt.ou 
“  12  x  20  ....  MMO 
Other  Sizes  in  proportion  iris- 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO- 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y- 


o  i :  S.  IfAxT 
LABCf 

rnrt  IN |  "I 
CATALOG  IllUifl 

BOX  1  1 


CRAINE  fi 


The  liveliest  little 
P  K  |t.|*  Engine  Book  ever 
published.  Tells  the 
priori i>l, .suf good  <*n  -  , 
gine  construction  no  plain  and  so  in-  J 
terenting  that,  any  man  or  boy  will  I 
enjoy  re  tding  it.  Writ*  today.  # 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  fj 

m  ■>  iii— ^  I8(U  OaklaWdAve.  fi 
Kan»a»  City,  Wo.  II 
1  89  I  EmpircBldg.  It 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 


Throe  walls,  »ii«t^a6  of  the  usual  one,  make 
this  silo  air  tight,  frosr  aud  water  proof  ; 
Fri'fervpK  silage  |*erferi5y.  HteQuiivs  no 
hoopd  Costs  no  morf  than  single  w,yI|  silos. 

Moel«unlt>b  fiumnlfrti.  Many  sr.UFfiiol  iibcth. 

Send  jMif,f;-il  f,,r  l-hIpIvF.  r  .1  (fPTt  tv  WQUfrjf. 

VI  .  L.  I. umber  (  oM 

Box  1XO  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


u'utu  ujimvub  in  ft  lit*  i  im  w  may  nave  p  o  t  i 

lodged  over  incoming  molar  teeth.  Such  °°r  a  c  es 

attention  often  is  needed  for  voung  cattle.  that  do  not  hatch  well? 

n.  ,,  ,  ...  ,.  '  .  ,  ,  The  eggs  are  very  fertile,  not  testing 

Give  the  heifer  four  ounces  ot  glauber  fnit  morc  70  ;1S  infertile,  to  every 

salts  in  water  once  a  day.  Feed  bran  -W0  eggs?  They  look  fine  all  through 

and  flaxseed  meal  with  oats  and  corn-  incubation  hut  only  about  100  to  every 

meal,  and  omit  middlings.  Allow  daily  i  'n  lllV  ':is,1  l1;1/01 

’  -so  many  of  the  chicks  are  covered  with  a 

outdoor  exercise.  Roots  or  silage  would  glutinous  substance.  What  is  the  cause 
be  a  beneficial  adjunct  to  the  ration.  of  this,  too  much  moisture  or  not  enough 

A.  s.  A.  cooling?  The  parent  stock  is  healthy 

_  '  ‘  "  and  vigorous,  well  fed,  and  on  free 

r,  .  range;  all  two  years  old.  j.  at.  b. 

Rupture  New  York. 

What  is  the  cause  of  pigs  two  weeks  The  reasons  for  fertile  eggs  failing  to 
old  being  ruptured;  Me  had  two  litters  hatch  are  numerous,  and.  while  some  of 
and  seven  wore  ruptured.  How  can  you  them  are  known,  mn.iv  are  not.  Some 
tell  the  ago  of  cow  by  the  teeth  when  the  fault  in  the  management  of  the  incuba- 
liorns  are  cut  oil  i  J.  B.  tor  may,  of  course,  be  responsible,  though 

New  York.  so  little  is  really  known  of  the  laws  gov- 

1.  The  tendency  to  rupture  is  heredi-  °!'V n?  artificial  hatching  that  it  is  impos- 
.  mu  ‘  ,.1  i.u  j.  .  sible  to  say  that  tins  or  that  caused  the 

tary.  The  cause,  other  than  that,  cannot  fniiuro.  No  one  knows  just  lmw  much 

be  assigned.  Do  not  again  breed  from  a  moisture  the  air  about  hatching  eggs 
sow  that  has  ruptured  pigs  and  do  not  should  have,  and  no  one  knows  just  how 

retain  a  ruptured  pig  for  breeding.  2.  "If hoW  little  they  should  be  cooled 

.  ’  .  ,  ",  for  best  results.  rJ  he  best  that  can  lie 

After  1 1  to  -1  months  the  cow  gets  a  dime  is  to  follow  those  methods  that  have 
pair  of  new.  permanent  incisor  teeth  in  proved  most  generally  successful,  being 
the  front  of  her  lower  jaw.  Light  teeth  governed  in  the  operation  of  anv  particu- 
come  in  to  replace  the  eight  milk  teeth.  ]nr  incubator  hv  the  rules  offered  hv  the 
A  full  mouthed  cow  then  is  four  years  old  manufacturer.  The  burning  question  of 
and  over  and  after  that  one  judges  the  age  0:u-h  hatching  season  is;  whv  do  so  many 

from  the  wear  ot  the  teeth.  A.  s.  A.  fnllw  ,lev<q,.nod  f.,;j  r„ 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
■fM  preat  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
ne  !  JA,  there's  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  You  can  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
&U  the  time.  Look  into  (bin!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

-  Our  l-lU-parc'  niUloffijo  de- 

V  |  6cm  thru  i‘l  dilT’fMvut  Etur  Out- 

\8  ^  tilu.  Writ*!  um  jind  wp’II  mail 
V  £  r^\  you  th»p  booh  which  will  point 
wgj  trie  w»y  to  mooojr  makinir. 
VVrJtt-  to-day. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

■  ‘  -jr  544  Washington  St. 

Akron,  0. 


EUREKA  Harness 
Oil  makes  old 
leather  look  like 
new.  Puts  life 
into  the  harness. 
Makes  it  last  longer 
and  look  better. 


Our 

21 

Stars 


EUREKA 


Preserves  the  leather 
and  makes  it  water¬ 
proof. 

Sold  Everywhere 


'aNSAVsWV 


.Gasolene 


1%  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Suitable  for  pumping  walcr,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  outline  ensilage,  operating 
dairy,  spraying,  electric  and  threshing 
machinery,  or  any  general  a  power  re- 
quireinenL  £3 


iijiauiata 

iiimiktKi 


Wri  tc  for 
fr^ei  - 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating  4 
sizede-  I 
sired. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Offices) 
New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


Warts 

I  have  a  year-old  heifer,  active  and 
bright,  and  appears  in  perfect  health, 
hut  she  has  clusters  of  growths  till  along 
her  belly  which  hang  down.  They  are 
as  small  as  marbles  and  some  ns  large 
ns  apples  and  feci  fleshy.  They  were 
first  noticed  seyeu  weeks  ago.  1  have 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Fa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  goori.  lb 
Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  . . . 

Beg  or  lamb. .  . . . 

Lamb  chops . . . 

Boasting  beef . 

Fork  chops . 

Coin  ol  pork  . . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt . . . 

Cabbage,  head  . 

Potatoes,  peek  .  . 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


These  alios  on  the  Rabat  Stock  Farm.  Ocwmomowoe.  Wls.,arethe 
highest  West  of  Ohio.  Sire  if.  x  its.  capacity  450  tons.  Ihe  water 
towir  on  top  holds  att.-aco  gallons.  Tblr.  progressive  a  art  well 
known  stock  farm  has  used  the  Blln-.atvl  Ensilage  Cotter  f<  -  years. 
Mr.  Fred  Pabrl.  the  prmirtetai’,  i:ny«  of  the  Blizrnrrt.  ' \  '«  used 
your  Bl i '/.xaixl  Eio-dage  Cutter  last  fall  in  filling  three  eifos  and 
arc  glad  to  any  It,  gave  perfect  nn.t  refaction.” 


MhCCCWI 
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MILK* 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April  make  no  dotiitlon  on  milk  lower  than 
3.3  per  rent.  tut.  The  schedule  below,  per  1(10  pounds, 
is  fop  points  in  tin  100-inilc  shipping  limit.  Out¬ 
side  i'uiiip*  receive  an  agreed  amount  less.:  Dairy¬ 
men  scoring  less  than  25  per  cent,  on  equipment  and 
43  on  methods  are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
from  this  schedule. 

«.»%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.50  $1.50  $1.71  $l.k(i  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1,46  1.61  1.76 

•Pune  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  .  1.35  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  .  1  51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September  . .  1.60  1.60  LSI  1.06  2.11 

1(1.  TT LB. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  2'.»V6to  30 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  &  2SJ4 

Loner  Grades .  24  @  26 

Dairy,  bOH. .  26  to  S814 

Common  to  Good .  24  to  27 

City  made .  24}®  ®  26 

Packing  Stock .  20  to  23 

Process  .  23  to  27 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  28  cents. 

CH  KIOSK. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  )5%@  16 

Good  to  choice . . .  In  @  JSJjJ 

Lower  grades. . . . .  13  @  14 

Daisies,  best .  16  to  itiHj 

Young  Americas . JGJ4®  17 

Sfcirus.  best.  ...  .  12  to  13 

Fair  to  good .  ...  6  @  11 

Cuba.  .N.Y..  15 
Watertown.  N  Y ..  14% 

Little  Falls,  N.  V  *  14% 

Utica.  N.  Y..  n-’^ 

Plymouth,  WIs..  14  y,14>a 
KG  US 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  30  @  HI 

Medium  to  good .  24  to  29 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  (4  28fci 

('(iiiimort  to  good .  20  to  26 

DuekKggs  .  .  28  <§>  30 

LI  V  K  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  26  to  28 

Ducks,  lb . . . . .  16  to  18 

Fowls  .  18  to  21 

Boosters  .  .  12  to  13 

Geese  . . .  12  to  13 

DUKSSKD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good..  .  23  to  26 

Chickens  choice  bfOl lers.  lb  .....  ...  35  to  ID 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .......  30  @  31 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  55  to  !)0 

Fowls  .  . .  18  to  22 

Ducks.  Spring. .. .  .  18  to  19 

Squabs,  uui .  1  25  to  4  50 

LI  V  K  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . .  9  00  @10  00 

Bulls .  6  UO  @  9  DO 

Cows  .  4  00  to  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb . 9  Oil  to  12  50 

Culls .  6  0IJ  to  7  05 

Sheep.  10U  lbs .  6  50  to  7  90 

Lam  os  . . ..1100  fell  00 

H  ogs .  8  25  (6.10(10 

WOOL. 

The  market  continues  strong  with  a  fairly  large 
volume  nf  business  in  all  grades.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  have  been:  New  Ynrk  and  .Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine.  31  lo  M2;  half  blood.  35  to  30: 

1  Im-  eighths  blood.  -UP  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  cumbing,  37  to  38;  three-eigblhs  blood,  48  to  41. 
BKANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  9  00  tolO  00 

Medium  . n  25  @  9  35 

Pea  .  8  00  toll)  00 

Bed  Kidney . . .  8  75  to  V  25 

While  Kidney  .'. .  9  00  to  9  50 

Yellow  .Rye .  7  50  to  7  T5 

Lima,  Call toruia . .  7  00  to  7  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples — l£vap..  choice  to  fancy .  Ttyia  7% 

Lower  grades .  5h;to  6hj 

Sun  dried .  5  to  G't 

Prunes,  lb . 7  to  11  L 

Apricots .  9  to  13 

Peaches . 6  to  7J4 

Currants  .  12  la)  13 


;w,ww, 


’.v.v.'.v. . 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 
FRUITS. 

Nothing  but  the  brisk  buying  prevented 
a  glut  the  last  week  in  June.  Prices 
broke  in  half.  Fancy  Marshalls  dropped 
from  -40c.  down  to  20c.  and  Lhe  general 
run  of  native  shipments  f»l!  from  15  to 
18e.  down  to  from  10  to  IHc.  With  the 
height  of  nearby  production  past,  the 
market  is  less  oversupplied,  but  many  of 
the  berries  are  running  small  as  tin*  sea¬ 
son  advances.  Tile  Abington  Association 
seems  to  have  been  quite  successful  in 
adopting  a  uniform  selection  and  pack- 
“Tt  was  ascertained,”  said  the  manager, 
"that  the  Boston  market  will  take  only 
so  many  of  such  berries  at.  any  price  so 
we  are  shipping  to  New  York  in  crates 
made  to  hold  the  heaped  up  boxes.  Our 
New  York  man  knows  of  one  hotel  that 
will  take  ]“>()  crates  a  day  of  fancy  ber¬ 
ries.  The  scale  of  the  hotel  buying  in 
New  York  is  a  revelation  to  me.  We  are 
shipping  to  the  Boston  market  by  trucks." 
The  uniform  grading  of  the  Abington  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  general  class  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  selling  at  25c.,  compared 
with  nine  to  lie.  for  similar  berries  from 
the  High  ton  section. 

Cherries  are  a  crop  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  suffer  from  the  high  cost  of 
sugar,  just  as  happened  to  rhubarb. 
Both  sweets  and  sours  from  Pastern  New 
York  are  selling  at  10  cents  a  quart  by 
the  crate  for  the  early  arrivals  which 
seemed  rather  small  and  poor.  Green 
gooseberries  from  New  York  sold  mostly 
at  6c.  New  Jersey  and  New  York  rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  too  soft  for  anything 
but  the  eanners.  A  few  good  ones  sold  at 
10c*  Southern,  which  must  have  been 
picked  very  green,  sell  at  $2  to  $3  iter 
carrier- 

VEGETABLES  IN  FAIR  SUPPLY'. 

Native  asparagus  is  mi  roe  at  $M  to 
$4.1)0  per  box.  Lettuce  is  still  low  at  50 
to  Toe.  a  box ;  spinach,  60  to  Trio. :  rad¬ 
ishes,  50c. ;  scullions.  60c.;  beets.  75c.  per 
dozen;  turnips,  40c.;  carrots.  $1  ;  squash. 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Native  peas  of  the  large 
kinds  have  been  selling  sit  $2  or  more  per 
bushel.  Large  New  Jersey  peas  $1.50. 
Old  potatoes  are  nearly  out,  although  a 
few  are  offered  at  $2  per  two-bushel  sack- 
New  potatoes  retail  by  ihe  peek  at  within 
10c. 

BITTER  IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

The  large  make  of  butter  seems  to  have 
unsettled  the  plans  of  those  who  have 
been  buying  liberally  all  along.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  all  they  want  or  more, 
but  still  the  surplus  continues,  and  thus.’ 
who  own  butter  begin  to  wonder  how  they 
are  coming  out.  The  war  demand  may 
help.  It  is  reported  that  a  single  sale 
of  100  carloads  was  made  recently  in 
Chicago  to  British  account.  Said  (’has. 
II.  Stone  &  Co.;  "The  market  tendency 
is  easier.  It  has  declined  H/ke.  during 
June.  More  has  been  coming,  we  think, 
than  ever  before.  Although  receipts  are 
larger  than  last  year,  prices  are  higher 
this  year,  and  speculators  mu  buying, 
the  receivers  have  tiad  to  store  more  than 
they  really  wanted,  not  being  able  to  sell. 
We  look  for  a  heavy  throw  of  butter  all 
through  the  season-  We  have  not  had 
enough  sun,  and  much  of  the  make  is 
mushy,  lacking  full  June  flavor.  We  do 
not  look  for  higher  prices  at  present. 
With  the  big  supply,  it  will  be  safer  if 
t lie  price  stays  low  so  more  of  it  will  be 
used.” 

EGG  MARKET  STRONG. 

The  gradually  lessening  supplies  and 
the  continued  active  demand  seem  to  bo 
laying  foundation  for  a  stronger  egg 
market.  Some  people  insist  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  being  put  up  to  make  a  demand 
for  storage  eggs,  but  the  usual  reduction 
of  the  output  in  midsummer  scorns  a  bet¬ 
ter  explanataion.  Receipts  at  Boston  are 
considerably  lighter  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year.  Quality  still 
averages  good  for  the  Season.  Said  a 
South  Market  street  dealer :  "Eggs  are 
decidedly  firmer  and  tending  to  advance 
all  the  time.  Nearbys  bring  MO  to  31c. 
The  supplies  are  shortening  up.  About 
2.000  cases  have  already  been  taken  out 
of  cold  storage  at  a  small  profit.” 

POULTRY  SHORTAGE  CONTINUES. 

Dealers  are  not  as  confident  as  they 
were.  <  'hoice  Eastern  fowl  are  2M  to  2N i/I e, 
for  choice  and  20c.  for  fair;  Eastern 
broilers  MO  to  MMe. ;  ducks,  IS  to  20c.;  old 
turkeys,  27  to  2Sc. ;  live  fowls.  20c.; 
broilers.  2.S ;  old  cocks.  3 Me.  Arrivals  of 
live  poultry  are  quite  liberal,  but  the 
market  is  strong  on  account  of  the 
dressed  poultry  shortage.  Said  S.  L.  Burr 
&  Co.:  "Prices  are  firm  with  good  de¬ 
mand.  Shippers  should  murk  on  the  box 
what’s  in  the  box;  the  number  of  birds 
and  their  iveight.  YVe  get  hundreds  of 
boxes  every  year  from  Maine.  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  with  nothing  but 
our  name  and  the  shipper’s  name,  and 

(Continued  on  page  971.) 


Here's  what  you  can  do 
with' a  Blizzard  Silo  Filler 


We  say  here’s  what  YOU  can  do  with  the  Blizzard, 
because  we  are  going  to  tell  you  some  things  that 
Blizzards  are  doing  for  users  who  have  exactly  the 
same  problems  as  you. 

The  Blizzard  filled  the  97  foot  silo  on  the  farm  of  Allie  Christ, 
Seven  Mile,  Ohio,  as  easily  as  it  did  the  90  foot  silos  -of  the  Pabst 
Farm,  or  the  S3  foot  silo  of  Mr.  Murray  pictured  below. 

In  easy  rnnninfr  qualities,  the  Blizzard  stands  by  itself.  It  filled 
the  silo  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Johnson  of  St.  Pauls,  N.  C. ,  with  a  4  H.P. 
engine,  when  the  6  H.  P.  engine  he  had  engaged  did  not  arrive. 
At  Spencer,  Iowa,  last  fall,  Mr.  George  All  ran  his  No.  15  Bliz¬ 
zard  with  a  6  H,  P.  engine,  when  he  was  disappointed  in  getting 
a  larger  one.  You’ll  be  amazed  when  the  Blizzard  shows  you 
how  light  running  it  is.  The 


Ensilage  Cutter 


makes  EVEN  CUT  SILAGE  and  that  is  very  important.  Leslie 
Lyons  of  Freeland,  Ohio,  says  :  In  all,  we  cut  about  360  tons  last 
fall,  and  it  was  cut,  not  chewed  into  coarse  strips  and  chunks  to 
heat  and  spoil,  but  cut  evenly  and  fine  enough  to  pack  well.” 

AS  TO  CAPACITY,  read  this: 

“With  my  No.  1M  Blizzard,  thirteen 
teams  were  kept  humping  on  a  short 
haul,”  says  Robert  Lat timer,  Jr.  of 
Goshen,  N.Y.  Fred  W.  Stevens  of 
Traer,  Iowa,  says:  “The  No.  13  Bliz¬ 
zard  kept  seven  teams  busy  hauling 
the  corn  sixty  rods.  We  Mled  two 
silos — one  16’  x  41,  and  the  other  1(> 
x  47,  in  three  and  one-half  days.” 

RUNS  LIKE  A  CLOCK.  Geo.  E. 

Ran  ft,  of  NHes,  Mieh.,  filled  9  siios 
in  ten  days,  with  a  No.  13  Blizzard, 
and  says:  “Never  had  it  choke  or 
clog  in  all  season’s  run.”  M.  E. 

Purdy,  Sparta,  Mich.,  says:  “Filled 
13  silos  last  fall  and  didn’t  have  a 
minute’s  trouble.”  M.  McArdle, 

Watervliet,  Mich.,  filled  his  two 
100-ton  siios  in  three  days,  witli  a 
No.  11  Blizzard  and  10  H.P.  engine. 

(He  says:  “I  advise  any  farmer 
with  silos  not  to  be  without  a 
.  Elizzard  of  his  own.” 


You  buy  a  sure  success 
when  you  buy  the  Blizzard 

The  earliest  Blizzards  sold  arc  still 
at  work.  The  construction  is  sosim- 
ple  that  no  knack  or  skill  is  needed 
to  run  it.  It  will  do  your  silo  filling, 
the  way  you  want  it  done,  with  your 
farm  engine,  the  number  of  men  und 
teams  at  your  disposal,  and  with  a 
minimum  cost  of  money  and  time. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Beo  UaTii*. choice  to  fey. abb  2  50  @3  50 

Newtown,  choice  lo  fancy,  bul _  4  00  ®  6  50 

Bill il win.  choice  to  fancy .  4  50  in  5  50 

Spy.  choice  to  fancy  . . a  Oil  @  5  50 

Lower  grades.  all  varieties  .  150  <§,2  50 

Sou  I  hero,  new.  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  qt .  3  to  6 

Up  River .  a  to  J2 

Jersey.... . .  5  ®  15 

Black berries,  qt . 3  to  12 

1‘luuis.  0  bkt  crate .  2  00  to  2  50 

Cherries,  qt . .  5  @  15 

Goosbcrries,  qt.  . 5  to  to 

llucitelDorries,  qt .  12  to  20 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3  <9  5 

Currants,  qt .  5  @  10 

m  irskmelons.  bn.  crate .  100  @  300 

Watermelons,  I0U-  . 25  00  @50  00 

Readies,  curly,  Elt-crta..  crate  .  2  0U  to  2  75 

Carman  ..  .  i  50  @2  00 

Waddell,... .  176  to  2  oil 

v  k,  gist  a  nines 

Potatoes-  Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  00  to  3  12 

Virginia  and  Carolina.*  . .  1  50  to  3  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  00  to  4  0(1 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu... .  75  @150 

Beets  100  bunches .  3  00  to  4  00 

Carrot:,.  100  hunches . . .  2  00  to  53  U 

Cucumbers,  bu .  oO  to  100 

llothouee,  dot  . . 25  &  50 

Gabbaui*.  bbl .  2  00  to  3  00 

Sweet  Com.  southern,  bbl .  1  00  @4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  to  85 

Onions,  Texas,  new.  bu.  crate .  1  00  to  2  00 

Eastern  Shore,  bu .  1  00  to  1  25 

Asparagus,  dot,  bunches . 75  to  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . .  .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Reas,  ba .  75  to  1  75 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  to  I  .50 

Spinach,  bbi  .  75  to  1  25 

Romuine,  bbl .  SO  to  1  00 

String  Beans,  or. .  .  25  to  125 

Turnips.  10U  bunches . .  1  00  to  300 

Squash,  bl)l . 25  <*  2  00 

Tomatoes,  li-bfct.  crate .  1  00  to  1  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  1  00  to  1  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  to  Oil 

Parsley,  hbl . .  1  00  to  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . . .  1  00  co  1  25 

Oltra,  ti-bkt.  crate  .  2  00  to  3  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

liar.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .  27  00  @  28  00 

No.  2 . . . 24  00  to25  00 

No.  3 . 2(100  to2l  Oo 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  to21  00 

Straw,  14ye, . . . 14  00  toUlOO 

GRAIN 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  122  to 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush...,.,.,,....  87  to  88 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N,  Y.  bbl .  5  50  to  5  75 

Dais,  as  to  weight,  bush .  44  to  46 

Bye.  tree  iron)  onion . . .  1  05  to  1  00 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NKW  YORK. 

Tin-,-  are  not  (lie  highest  or  lowest  prices  noted 
here,  but  lepri-MMit  produce  of  good  quality  and  the 
buying  Opportunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 
population. 

Eggs  -  Fancy,  white,  large,  doi .  31  @  37 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  to  33 

c-dinary  grades .  25  to  28 


Write  for  information 
and  free  booklets 


Box  20,  Canton,  Ohio 


Sold  mounted  or 
unmounted 


Filled  in  12  hours 


The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  20,  Caaton,  Ohio 

I  am  Indicating  with  X  mark,  the  Information  I 
would  bl.e  you  to  give  me.  with  the  understanding 
that  there  is  no  charge  or  obligation. 

{  ]  TYhnt  size  Illlgxard  Cutter  would  you  advise  for 
n i, v  use! 

Height  of  silo _ diameter  o£  slio - - 

stee  of  engine _ number  of  acres  of  sllago _ 

t  ]  l'lcnse  give  me  names  of  Biixsard  users  in  niy 
neighborhood. 

Send  mi- lmoks:  [  7  “Making  Silage  Pnv  Better-’ 

[  ]  "What  Users  Suy“  [  ]  Witt  li..iicard  Catalog 


The  picture  is  a  scene  on  the 
farm  of  Frank  Murray, 
Goshen,  Ind., where  his  10x33 
silo  was  filled  with  a  No.  9 
Blizzard  Cutter,  pulled  by  a 
434  H.P.  engine,  in  18  hours. 


Kamo. 
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New  England  Notes 


Skims  Clean  at  Different  Speeds 

‘It’s  quite  a  relief  to  be  able  to  turn  my  New  Sharpies  Sepa¬ 
rator  slower  and  yet  feel  that  I  am  getting  all  the  cream . 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  man  who  would  turn  at  the  same 
speed  from  start  to  finish.”  That’s  what  Lewis  A.  Osborn, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  writes  about  his  new  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
Separator.  And  he  is  right.  Whenever  the  speed  is  lowered, 
every  old-style  separator  will  lose  from  7  to  13  pounds  of 
butter  yearly  from  each  cow.  The  New  Sharpies,  however 
skims  equally  clean  at  high  or  low  speed.  The 


County  Agents  Talk  Marketing 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  23,  was 
held  the  first  general  gathering  of  the 
county  agents  of  the  State,  and  every 
county  was  represented.  They  had  met 
once  before  and  organized,  but  with 
nothing  like  this  complete  attendance. 

The  force  of  county  agents  and  special 
agents  has  been  increasing  month  by 
month,  as  new  counties  have  entered  the 
field.  The  object  is  partly  social.  The 
agents  get  acquainted  and  Keep  in  touch 
with  one  another’s  work,  compare  notes 
and  mutually  polish  off  ideas  and  plans. 

They  seem  to  be  mostly  young  or  young¬ 
ish  men  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
with  various  kinds  and  amounts  of  direct 
farm  experience.  Their  average  age  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nearer  30  than  40.  They  are 
quick  thinkers,  ready  talkers  and  quite 
at  home  in  discussing  either  experimental 
work  or  the  problems  of  the  actual  busi¬ 
ness  farming  of  the  counties. 

About  all  they  did  officially  was  to  ar¬ 
range  for  exhibits  at  the  National  Dairy 
show  next  Fall,  appointing  a  committee 
for  that  purpose  and  also  a  committee 
of  marketing.  On  the  last  named  sub¬ 
ject  there  was  discussion  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  Ag’l  Sec.  Wilfrid  Wheeler.  In 
Mr.  Wheeler's  opinion,  the  defeat  of  the 
State  markets  bill  recently,  might  be  no 
calamity,  because  a  more  thoroughgoing 
measure  is  needed.  The  speaker  favored 
a  National  department  of  marketing  with 
State,  county  and  town  orrauizat'on. 

“We  can  start  with  what  we  have  here, 
a  county  organization.”  Informat’on 

was  needed  on  markets,  production  and 
on  competitive  markets.  The  Wash¬ 

ington  reports  were  often  very  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  local  organizations  could  bet- 
|  ter  keep  in  touch  with  actual  conditions 
and  follow  them  up.  Those  interested  in 
one  crop  should  work  together.  The  plan  thi 
proposed  for  the  market  gardeners  is  a 
good  one;  deliver  the  goods  at  a  central  to 
packing  station  at  central  shipping 
points,  grade  and  pack  with  outside  ex-  Ag 
pert  help,  and  sell  the  goods  by  sample,  Bv< 
rather  than  to  ship  all  the  stuff  to  the  50 
big  markets,  Hooding  them  with  produce,  not 
graded  and  ungraded.  The  drawback  of  eoii 
nearby  shipments  is  that  too  much  low  "f 
grade  produce  is  included.  Buyers  pre-  cor 
for  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Cali-  mb 
fornia  asparagus  because  well  graded.  the 

One  of  the  most  important  steps,  ae-  commented 
cording  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  is  to  handle 
the  surplus.  The  State  department  Sec.  J. 
should  have  the  right  to  establish  grades,  gels  by  in 
not  only  for  apples,  but  for  potatoes,  “Inspection 
onions  and  eventually  for  all  crops,  take  of  scoring 
Growers  lose  interest  in  cooperation  ex-  his  milk, 

CCpt  as  driven  to  consider  some  remedy  son. 
when  prices  are  low.  It  must  he  a  per 
inanent  plan.  Standardization  is 
main  question,  including  standard  pack 
ages  and  grades.  In  the  Newton  _ 

market,  the  consumers  complained  that  Pi|bl 
every  farmer  had  a  different  notion  of  milk, 
grades.  It  seems  doubtful,  anyhow,  if  the 
producer  can  successfully  grade  and  mar¬ 
ket  his  own  produce.  There  should  be  a 
central,  cooperative  commission  house  to 
sell  the  goods  in  the  large,  cities.  A  lo¬ 
cal  warehouse  is  needed  in  every  com-  lard 
munity.  like  the  apple  warehouses  iu 
Maine,  also  capacity  for  cold  storage  in 
order  that  the  products  may  go  into  stor¬ 
age  quickly.  The  community  truck  is  milk 
a  good  tiling  to  market  neighborhood 
produce.  It  is 

asparagus  and  strawberry  growers  of  the 
(’on cord  district.  One  good  man  with  a 
truck  proved  cheaper  and  more  efficient  body 
than  individual  teams  with  drivers  who  .v.*l,u 
perhaps  could  not 
come  back  sober, 
dozen  trailers  will  be  a  further 
meat.  These  loads,  said  Mr.  Wheeler, 
are  sold  through  commission  men 
Newton  public  market;  is  still  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  farmers  on  their  own 
book,  but  is  not  satisfactory  at  present. 

To  he  a  success,  a  public  market  must 
have  the  city  back  of  it  and  must  have 
supervision.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  sell  only  to  the  retailers.  The 
flower  dealers  by  cooperation  reduced  the  Willard  of  Gre 
expense  of  selling  from  20  per  cent,  down  MacDougall  of 
to  eight  per  cent.,  besides  a  further  gain 
in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  the  stock, 
sometimes  as  high  as  15  per  cent.  It  is  < 

still  a  commission  business,  but  the  man¬ 
agement  and  profits  are  for  our  own  ben-  In  regard  to  th 
efit.”  some  years  ago  1 

Said  Chairman  L.  L.  Richardson  :  “We  farm  iu  Vermont  v 
must  find  out  how  to  sell  what  we  have  old-fashioned  cow 
and  we  must  have  enough  so  the  retailer  stone  silos,  each 
can  depend  on  it.”  all  below  the  level 

"Information  from  the  othor  sections  were  as  I  rememl 
would  help  establish  values.”  said  Mr.  side  with  cement. 
Wheeler.  “An  auction  market  supplied  right.  At  one  tin 
with  graded  goods  will  be  useful.  We  it  was  flavoring  tl 
must  have  reliable  grades  so  the  stuff  can  tage.  A  man  fr< 
be  sold  without  sampling  each  package.  Agricultural  Colli 
The  city  should  control  the  auction  s.vs-  trouble  in  the  but 
tem.  silage  as  very  goc 

To  question  about  the  new  apple  grad-  a  silo  above  the  g 
ing  law,  Sec.  Wheeler  replied :  “When  it  as  well, 
we  find  apples  packed  wrong  we  shall  Massachusetts. 


probably  write  the  packer  and  find  out 
"by  he  did  it,  and  follow  it  up  to  in¬ 
form  him  and  to  so.*  that  be  doesn't  d  >  it 
again.  We  do  not.  intend  to  prosecute 
at  first,  although  consumers  might  be 
insistent  and  then  we  should  have  to 
prosecute  in  such  cases.” 

"As  for  local  cold  storage, ’’  continued 
Mr.  Wheeler,  “1  understand  there  is  a 
company  that  will  put  up  storage  plants 
anywhere  if  guaranteed  apples  enough. 
They  will  keep  it  full  themselves  after 
the  gpple  season.  They  have  already  put 
up  two  storage  houses  in  Maine.  Local 
storage  is  a  great  help  to  quality  of  the 
product.  The  supply  ought  to  go  through 
as  few  hands  as  possible.  Individuals 
cannot  agree  on  grading  and  paeking. 
The  work  should  he  done  by  experts.” 

Special  Agent  Tompson  favored  the 
auction  system.  "The  average  cost 
would  be  about  five  per  cent.  They  are 
trying  to  start  one  in  Rhode  Island. 
Now.  they  have  a  public  market  with 
about  200  farmers  trying  to  sell  to  100 
buyers.  In  New  York,  I  have  seen  15 
carloads  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes 

’00  buyers, 
es  and  not 
ps  there 
be  ostab- 


SHARPLES 


with  one  salesman  and  21 
There  must  be  uniform  grade 
ton  many  varieties.  In  some  cro 
is  no  standard,  but  one  may 
l  shed  through  organization  and  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  lettuce  growers  are  trying 
to  fix  a  lettuce  standard  of  eight  ounces, 
a  firm  head  and  clean.  A  general  auc¬ 
tion  system  for  produce  can  be  started 
and  the  details  worked  out.  Supply  and 
demand  govern  the  auction  system.  The 
auction  firms  sell  on  sample  and  guar- 
1  antee  the  goods  to  be  according  to  sam¬ 
ple.  It  is  possible  to  soil  by  sample,  pro¬ 
duce  stored  at  a  distance.  It  is  done  in 
a  limited  way  in  New  York.  Many  buy¬ 
ers  pay  cash,  others  carry  accounts. 
Much  stuff  is  paid  for  and  carried  off  at 
once.  The  auction  firm  guarant  »es  the 
sabs  and  the  producer  gets  his  check 
"  i tli in  24  hours.  Due  advantage  is  that 
the  grocer  cannot  hold  up  the  consumer. 
The  auction  prices  are  public  property 
and  reported  in  the  papers,  and  if  the  re¬ 
tailers’  prices  do  not  Correspond  reason¬ 
ably.  many  consumers  will  know  it. 
Roth  producer  and  consumer  may  know 
just  how  the  auction  market  stands.”  At 
s  point  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
ak  out  a  general  plan  on  marketing 
be  reported  at  a  future  meeting. 

Then  the  discussion  shifted  ro  milk, 
cut  Tupper  of  Plymouth  Co.  said  the 
ocklnn  producers  were  getting  40  to 
cents  per  Sl{,  quart  can  but  were 
t  satisfied.  They  were  thinking  of  a 
> pern ti vp  milk  station  hut  were  afraid 
distant  enmpetition.  "Educate  the 
lsumers  to  appreciate  nearby  milk,” 
riseil  several  speakers.  "Sometimes 
•  consumer  gets  stung  on  nearby  milk,” 

Make  the  inspec- 
do  (heir  duty."  replied  Ex.  Ag’l 
L.  Ellsworth.  “No  poor  milk 
Worcester.” 

has  often  made  the  mis- 
.  a  man’s  barn  instead  of 
observed  Pres.  L.  L.  Richard¬ 
son. 

"Pool  the  lodal  milk,”  urged  Sec’y 
the  Wheeler,  “and  let  it  he  peddled  by  soine- 
K  body  at  so  much  per  quart.  The  milk 
public  problem  is  to  he  met  by  acquainting  the 
c  with  the  value  of  certain  grades  of 
In  Philadelphia,  when  the  con¬ 
tractors  established  Grade  A.  they  were 
afraid  there  would  he  too  much  of  i.t,  but 
there  developed  a  demand  for  more  of 
Grade  A  than  could  he  supplied.” 

"Low  bacterial  count,”  said  Ag’t  Wil- 
of  Franklin  County,  “checks  up 
cleanliness  of  methods.  It  took  eight 
A  ears  to  educate  the  farmers  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Vh„  to  make  enough  high  grade 
,  hut  now  the  city  has  one  of  the 
best  milk  supplies  of  any  large  corn- 
working  well  among  the  munity.  It  is  all  made  in  cheap  build¬ 
ings.  hut  the  methods  are  clean," 

It  was  now  time  to  adjourn,  and  some- 
rounded  off  the  talk  with  a  lirtle 
about  a  Pi  dish  onion  grower  in 
go  to  the  city  and  the  Gonnecticut  Valley  who  had  invest- 
A  truck  with  half  a  (,ci  his  surplus  in  a  high  grade  limousine 
improve*  automobile  type.  .  Next  morning  he  was 
"  seen  taking  his  wife  out  in  the  limousine 
“The  down  to  the  field  to  weed  onions.  “Well, 
that  shows  they  are  prosperous,  anyway,” 
retorted  a  county  agent  from  the  Valley 
section,  and  another  Valley  man  made 


MINERALS 

fcv  HEAVE  year® 

^COMPOUND 


BooMct  1 

Free  RiStfMKu&ULSMMMXMiwHVSit 

S3  Piwluign  ginrnrileed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono, 
back.  tl  Package  sufficient  for  ordinurv  case*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  vour  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  free  from  sdulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cotton >«d  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feod.com  distillers’  gra:n»,  wheat  bran, 
wheat,  middlii  i!-  and  a  little  sal4..  that's  nil;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  i>v  automatic  v.r«i«w  and  all 
t  horoughly  mixed  in  outre  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  miik  daily  from  each 
trow  may  turn  a  ions  into  a  profit. Try  LAKRO-FKED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "mono,  back  It  a  el  satisfied" 
plan,  the  dec  cion  1  icing  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  new  you. 
THE  URHOWE  MILLING  CO  B55  Gillespie  Bldg..  Pelroil.  Mich. 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  lisa.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hcig3  prove  that 
a‘2hj%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  X  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  u  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


■  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions 

to  ‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  or  renewal — One  of  (he  two  may 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription 


ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 


Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  is  Tint  alone  n  novelty, 
but  it  is  n  good  Pocket 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3%-inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
1  hi  eh  blade  hoars  the  trade 
mark  "Keen  Nutter,'1  which 
ia  Itself  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
tint  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  the  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knile  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
'  lions  they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  I  in 
place  of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  -  M9CH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


■ 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Tho  drop  in  fg£  production  still  con¬ 
tinues,  notwithstanding  tho  fact  that  the 
Leghorns  are  gaining.  The  average  out¬ 
put  of  the  loading  breeds  for  the  last 
week  shows  the  White  Leghorns  to  he 
lending  the  best  of  the  other  breeds  by 
seven  eggs  or  more  to  each  pen.  The  pen 
averages  for  the  last  week  are: 

White  Leghorns.  41U> :  White  Plymouth 
Lucks,  42;  White  Wyandottes,  41.3; 
Barred  Rocks,  3<i ;  R.  1.  Reds,  32.4. 

This  shows  the  Leghorns  as  having  av¬ 
eraged  to  lay  last  w  elt  17.2  eggs  per  pen 
lucre  than  the  R.  I.  Reds.  This  does  not. 
mean  that  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  egg 
producers,  but  it  shows  how  broodiness 
cuts  into  egg  production  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  loss  of  eggs  is  not  so 
annoying  a  feature  as  the  necessity  of 
lugging  off  to  “prison”  a  lot  of  setters 
every  night  all  Summer  long.  The  Wyan- 
dottes  were  bad  enough,  but  1  found  the 
Reds  still  more  persistent  in  their  desire 
to  raise  a  family.  In  the  long  ago  days 
of  my  early  manhood  Light  Brahmas 
wore  considered  the  most  persistent  of 
all  setters,  but  that  broody  instinct,  by 
years  of  careful  work  was  largely  bred 
out  of  them,  so  that  there  are  strains  to¬ 
day  that  show  little  more  broodiness  than 
Leghorns. 

It  would  lie  worth  while  to  try  this 
work  on  the  It.  I.  Reds;  it’s  about  the 
only  fault  one  cun  find  with  the  breed, 
and  this  is  no  fault  where  one  wants  to 
raise  chicks  with  hens.  In  the  contest 
at  the  Kssex  County  Agricultural  School 
in  Massachusetts  the  R.  I.  Reds  lead  all 
the  other  breeds  in  egg  production,  the 
best  pen  being  over  200  eggs  ahead  of  the 
best  pen  of  imy  other  breed.  In  the  Stores 
contest  White  Wyandottes  lead  with  an 
average  per  pen  of  1,172.7  eggs;  the  Reds 
averaging  1,099.7 ;  and  the  Barred  Rocks, 
L 097.0. 

Obed  (I.  Knight’s  machines  stopped  to 
oil  up.  and  dean  the  bearings,  so  they 
only  had  time  to  lay  39  last  week,  but 
they  are  37  eggs  ahead  of  any  other  pen. 

I’.  (I.  Platt’s  White  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania  laid  til  eggs,  taking  first 
place  for  the  week,  and  equalling  the 
highest  record  yet  made  at  this  contest- 
W.  II.  Atkinson’s  pen  of  same  breed  were 
second  with  a  score  of  5N,  and  Oakcrest 
Farm's  Leghorns  third  with  a  record  of 
57.  Other  Leghorn  pens  laid  55-54-53, 
etc.,  making  all  the  high  scores  this 
week. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks. 

a.  n.  nail,  Connecticut . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks.  New  York... 
Prank  I..  Tallin,  Massachusetts.... 
Julos  V.  Francai*.  I -our  Island  ... 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Fairfield*  farms.  New  Hampshire 

O,  A.  Poster.  California  . 

Oregon  Agr.  Co  I  lege.  Oregon  . 

Knelt  Roso  farm.  New  York . 

MendeUg  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  ... 


White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 


Week  Total 
.  11  1,135 

.  36  951 

.  1  004 


Branford  farm,  t’ouneetleul  . 

Albert  T.  l.enzen.  Massachusetts  .. 
Kewoenah  farm.  Massueh ii.se Its  .... 
Holliston  Hill  farm,  Massachusetts 

Buff  Rooks. 

A.  A.  Hull.  Connecticut  . 


30  SOS 
10  1,162 
50  1.220 

37  088 

38  1,207 


30  907 


Columbian  Rocks. 

Mts.  George  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut... 

White  Wyandottes. 

Mine  Bldge  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  \Vyun.  Club.  Pa . 

Olied  U.  Knight,  Rhode  Inland  . 

P.  W.  Uaekus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  farm.  Ontario  . 

Vino  Hill  farm  Massaehum tts . 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens.  New  York . 

Everett  K.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts . 

.1  K.  Watson,  Connecticut  . 

Tom  linrnm,  England  . 

Mursdcn  Croon  I’.  Farm,  England . 

Neale  Urns  .  It.  I . 

Merrythought  farm.  Connect  out  . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri  . . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

Buff  Wyanduttcs. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts  ... 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massin  Im.sc-tt^  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  farm.  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  lirundage.  Connecticut  . 

Millview  Poultry  farm.  Vermont  . 

Homer  P.  Demine,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhcmus,  New  York . 

H.  G.  Meboutl.  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  farm.  Connecticut . 
Laurel  lltll  farm.  Rhode  Island...... 

II.  W.  Sanborn.  M aaaaehusctts . 

Harry  K.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  \V.  Rwmcry,  New  Hampshire . 

F  I).  Clark.  Connecticut  . 

Allan's  1 1  a  rdtobcat  Bods  It.  t . 

Charles  Becker.  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland  barm.  Mansaehusetts  . 

Jacob  K.  .1  arisen.  Connecticut.  . 

II.  W.  Col  I  logwood.  New  Jersey . 

\V.  U.  Iltimsteud.  Connecticut  . 

finer  rout  Orchards.  Massachusetts  .... 

Hampton  Inslituto,  Virginia  . 

Jos,  Brandenburg,  Michigan  . . . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  It.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 

Hfitealrte  Poultry  farm.  Pa . 

Jay  11.  Krnissc,  New  York  . 

Broad  Brook  farm  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord.  Massaoliusetta  . 

Mis.  Boltin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut. 

Windxweep  farm.  Connecticut . 

Francis  f.  Lincoln,  Connecticut  . 

I*  G  flail.  Pa . 

Dictograph  Poultry  farm.  New  York... 

F,  ,\l.  Beasley,  Connecticut  . . 

Chan,  llcigl.  Ohio  . 

Tom  Bimoti,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J  Colllnsnii,  England  . . 

Mrnsden  Cross  P.  Kurin.  England . 

BurhlrlU  Poultry  farm,  Pa,  .......... 

A,  P  ItoWnsou.  New  York . 

Itlvor  Ledge  farm,  Connecticut . 

frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont  . 

Margarita  I*,  farm,  Ohio  . . 

Branford  farm,  Connect  mil  . 

It  tan  ford  farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut  . 


27  943 

18  917 

39  1.547 
33  1.301 

48  1.113 

44  1.027 

41  1.211 

It)  1.114 
44  1,096 
43  1.510 

43  1.320 

84  929 

47  1.178 


32  1,093 


47  1.072 

4i  012 


84  1  147 

3n  1.187 
30  1.154 

52  1.129 

4.1  1,228 

25  923 

30  1.257 

11  1,039 
20  810 
10  951 

•19  1.809 

29  1.107 


20  810 
10  951 

40  1.899 

29  1.107 

20  1.090 

57  1.992 

4 1  1,199 

29  1.222 

19  L094 

20  820 

30  1.2S7 

14  1.012 

10  1,135 


04  1.077 


48  1,271 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


much  experience  with  rye  bread,  but 
know  that  wheat,  bread  is  very  fattening, 
and  should  not.  be  fed  to  laying  Ileus,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  breeding  season,  iu 
quantities  exceeding  15  to  20%  of  the 
mash.  When  fed  iu  this  way  to  Leg¬ 
horns  I  have  iiever  experienced  any  ill 
effects  from  poor  fertility,  but  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  that  too  much  bread,  either  rye 
it  wheat,  might  cause  an  over-fat  condi¬ 
tion  especially  in  the  larger  breeds,  which 
would  result  in  very  poor  fertility  and  the 
chicks  which  hatch  would  lie  very  weak. 


Ellis  5V.  Bentley.  New  York  . . . 

N.  W.  llcndryx,  Connecticut  . 

Bonnie  Brook  I'Oiillry  farm,  New  York 

George  Phillips  Connecticut  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Toth  Bros. .  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  . 

Harry  William*.  Connecticut  . 

Oakcrest  farm.  New  York  . 

Jas.  F,  Harrington,  .New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Beasley.  Michigan  . . 

O.  L.  Magrcy,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Cullinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey  . 

Elmwood  farm.  New  Y'ork  . . . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obcd  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  . 

Oregon!. 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon  . 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  B.  Wells,  Rhode  Island  . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


One  breeder  of  fancy  poultry  says: 

“We  did  not  lose  any  chicks  so  long  as 
we  used  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 
so  I  think  it  is  the  best  feed  a  person  can  buy.’’ 

J.  H-,  FORT  LORAMIE,  O. 

Can  you  say  that  you  haven't  lost  a  single 
chick  from  your  brood  ? 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


is  prepared  especially  for  young  chicks.  It  is  steam - 
cooked  so  that  every  chick  can  digest  it.  Contains 
cut  oatmeal  and  carefully  selected  grains. 

Try  it  on  your  next  brood.  Sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder  on  request. 

The  H  O  Company  John  J.  Campbell 

Mills:  General  Salas  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HABTF0B0.  CONN. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

M  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
B  Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

^  Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  .Showing  30  different  cuts  of 
large  portable  houses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St„  Randolph,  Mass. 


VJ/  "With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them'' 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  itl 
We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  cee  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V _  -v  FltLK  CATALOG  wllliet  vou  right  J 

A  00  Leghorns.  Writs  ior  it  today  I 


miCCUC  VIGOROUS  THREE  BAND  ITALIANS  ONI  Y.  Un- 

tested,  $1:  return  mail.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  W.  K.  Rockwell,  Bloom  field.  Conn. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  keep,  when  yon  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  cost  of  extra  feed.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  B.  Rocks  or  the  It.  I.  Beds?  The 
heavier  fowls  lay  better  in  this  cold  cli¬ 
mate.  2.  I  have  W.  Leghorns,  hired  175 
eggs  hatched  in  incubator,  only  got  50 
and  hatches  under  liens  were  very  good. 
I)o  you  not  think  hens  are  better?  I  have 
lost  15  chicks,  smart  for  n  few  days,  then 
die.  I  feed  oat  flake,  sour  milk,  grit,  bread 
crumbs,  plenty  of  water.  Rest  are  grow¬ 
ing  fine.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong? 
They  get.  weak  and  cannot  stand  tip. 
then  die.  4,  Would  (shutters  be  fis  well 
to  use  in  place  of  muslin  in  henhouse  to 
let  in  fresh  air-  5.  Cock  and  hens  no 
relation  this  year,  muted  cock  on  pullets 
and  cockerel  also  on  pullets  and  hens. 
Would  I  better  get  notv  blood  next,  year? 

New  York.  F.  a. 

1.  There  is  no  breed  most  profitable  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances ;  if  there  were,  few 
other  fowls  would  be  kept.  As  a  breed, 
the  Leghorns  have  no  equals  as  layers, 
though  individual  flocks  of  the  heavier 
breeds  may  excel  other  flocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  purpose  for  which  hens  are 
kept  and  the  circumstances  Under  which 
they  are  kept  determine  the  relative  value 
of  the  breeds. 

2.  Ileus,  properly  cared  for.  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  hatch  a  greater  proportion  of 
eggs  set  than  will  incubators,  even  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  management-,  but  the  use 
of  liens  is  impracticable  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  chicks  arc  to  he  raised. 

3.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  ails  chicks 
that  "get  weak  and  then  die”;  that  is  a 
fate  common  to  those  that  perish  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes. 

4.  Personally,  I  think  muslin  of  little 
value  as  a  ventilator  of  henhouses.  Prop¬ 
erly  screened  openings  seem  to  me  supe¬ 
rior. 

5.  Either  cocks  or  cockerels  may  be 

mated  with  pullets.  It  is  immaterial 
which  is  used  if  they  are  equally  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  vigorous.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  “change  blood”  for  the  sake, 
of  changing  blood.  Inbreeding  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  if  care  is  token  to  mate  only  vig¬ 
orous,  well-developed  fowls,  free  from  se¬ 
rious  defects  and  capable  of  transmitting 
their  inherent  vitality-  M.  b.  d. 


'Airgras  partridges!  pheasants 

Capercailzies  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Qnalis. 
Rabbits.  Deer.  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  foxes, 
Ban i riels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  TVM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural. 
1st,  Department  10,  Vardley,  Pa. 


Boy  40Hp1 


ay  Tit"  Summer  Price-Hat  of  The 
mm  Famous  Mulling  Sllvtf  Camgmra  con- 
ef  tains  llio  Beal  Ollar  of  the  season. 
W  A  guaranies  that  is  worth  while, 
r  goes  with  it.  l(e>ul  what  oilier  people 
tay  about  how  no  "unite  i«4"  our 
guarantee. 

The  MARTLING  Hennery 

P.  0.  Box  4.  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn 

EXCLUSIVELY 


White  Wyandottes-" Regais”  f^mVeeding 

pens.  Yearline  hens,  SI. 50  and  $2;  Males,  *2  and  *3. 

Alouutaia  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.. NY. 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3.110(1  breeders  on  troo  farm  range  Special  bred  for 
Winter  eggs  Milk  fed.  Inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  hatching  lino.  Egg  ordura  filled  on  a 
dav  s  notice  «  *4  per  IU0.  DO*  fertility  guaranteed. 
Am  hatching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  hatched,  the  kind  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chick*  every  Tuesday  in  July  <d  $8 
per  199  safti  arrivai  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  IO.COU  a  week.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
and  sate  time  My  Book.  "  Prolils  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,'  free  with  all  J10  orders.  Circular  free. 
Edgar  liriggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chix-Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  S.  C.W  and  B 

leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free, 
RLYERDALK  POULTRY  FA  KM.  Riverdale,  N.  .1 


COLONIAL  REDS 


Bargains  in  yearling  hens,  aged  in  breeding  pens 
this  season.  Also  cockerels  and  cock  birds  proven 
sire*,  son*  of  pedigreed  hens.  Price*  reasonable. 
Egg*  for  hatching  still  for  sale:  half  prices  now.  No 
morn  chick*  to  sell.  Order  now  and  save  money. 
Honorable  t  reatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM  .Temple,  New  Hampshire 


5  and  6c 

Stock 


umuivo  From  Mixed 

Money  back  for  dead 
ones,  as  far  as  Col.,  Tex.  and  Maine 

Pamphlet  FREE 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAtisterville,  Pa.  Box  73 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  tlm  skin, 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bos  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Special —  I  (till  sell  my  1916  oreeding  pens.  Lady  Barron 
blood,  SOSepRs,  pullet  year,  2S9eggs  second  year,  III  Ic* 
and  females,  (.<($'•!  each.  Ihisstock  will  improve  your  Hook 
50"6.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  r  (•  K*ffE*i».  Mjhiioio,  m,,« 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  fi„e  feeding 

yearling  Cocks  and  one  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 
sale,  at  12  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  IS3.  Southnld.  1.  I 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Settings,  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15.  Mating  list  free, 
TUEO.  h.  POOLE,  Dept.  K,  DeVVitt,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250  egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  red  comb*  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Fugs.  Day-Old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2.  Rexville,  N.  Y, 


Mammoth  Emrisn  Bass  SJ'Mtt'  ffiSf  i?"i 

Red,  Campinas,  Minorras,  Leghorns.  Wyandotte* 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens, Pa 


25  eta.  each.  Vigorous  stock. 

C.  1.  WILSON.  *.  S3,  till  H»mptan,  Cion. 


Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 


•■As  Good  As  The  Best.  June  delivery.  Ouly  2-year-old 
hens  used :  these  are  tested  free  from  White  Diarrhea  by 
the  Stores  Station,  and  are  mated  with  cockerels  with 
records  of  248  262.  Leader*  in  Laying  Contest.  3,000 
t  hicks  per  week.  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  *  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OTTLED  ANCONAS — Eggs.  85c.  15.  postage 
paid  to  third  zone.  GEO.  K.  B0WDISH,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


14  I  r*  It  Q  10.000  Chicks  for  July  and  Au- 
gust.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Barred  Rock  and  broiler  chicks.  6  cents  each 
and  up  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baker’s  Bread  for  Poultry 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  recent  issues 
that  ;i  correspondent  \v:ts  having  trouble 
with  hens’  eggs  giving  poor  results  iu 
hutching.  He  was  using  linker’s  bread  in 
his  ration,  and  ns  I  have  had  the  same 
results  with  baker’s  bread  I  Yvas  won¬ 
dering  if  others'  experience  was  similar. 
I  use  considerable  rye  bread  which  may 
be  even  more  harmful.  I  would  like  to 
hear  front  others  with  similar  experience. 

Massachusetts.  c.  a.  it. 

A.  I*,  does  unt  state  what  breed  of 
fowls  lie  is  keeping  but  1  suspect  be  lias 
one  of  the  larger  breeds,  which  take  on 
flesh  more  •  quickly  than  Leghorns,  and 
that  this  over-fut  condition  is  the  cause 
of  his  poor  hatches.  1  have  never  bad 


QUALITY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Rocks,  $12.  R.  C,  Red.  113.  Not  hatchery  stock. 
Bred  by  us.  One-week  old  Leghorn*,  10  cts  two 
w  eeks.  17  eta.  Leghorn  Breeders— 90  els.  and  up. 

E.  It.  Hummer  St  Co.,  R.  0.  A.  Frenchtawo,  N.  J. 


PI  TT  T  FTS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  8ARRED  ROCKS. 

*  for  delivery  during  the  coming 

month*  at  four  and  five  Months  ot  »ge.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  that  Live-ip*'  per  100 

$55  per  5(10  Tiffany's  Superior  Silver  Laced  and 
Snow  White  Wyandottes.  I'okin.  Rouen  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  Id  hum  Poultry  Farm, R  34.  Pboenixville.Pa 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

yearling  hens.  Heavy-laying  strain.  Write 

CHAS.  CREtiO  -  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  '  CHICKS  6c,  and  up 


Direct  imported  record  lions  and  daughters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  Counellsville,  Pa. 


S.C.  W.  Leghorns.  Black  M  morons,  Wyandottes  and 
Rocks  B.  I.  FRONTZ,  McAliatorvIlle,  Pa. 


-6  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks  Circular 
free.  W,  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^  14  I  it  and  8c.  8.  C.  Ruff  Leghorns. 

■*  ■  ^  etc.  Mouey  Back  for  Dead  ones, 

Jacob  Neiinond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WORLD’S 

Greatest 

Roofing 

Book 


from  this  Wall  St.  class  of  swindlers, 
there  is  a  lesson  in  the  conviction  of  this 
plausible  schemer  by  which  everyone  may 
benefit.  The  natural  desire  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  whole  to  increase  their  incomes 
beyond  the  rate  of  interest  money  will 
earn  in  stable  investments  or  savings 
banks  makes  them  easy  victims  of  such 
tricksters  as  Lyman.  The  promise  of 
big  returns  is  the  bait  with  which  all 
such  stockbrokers  and  promoters  bait 
their  hook,  In  the  glare  of  these  prom¬ 
ises  so  many  people  forget  that  their 
first  consideration  should  be  the  safety 
of  the  principal  invested.  The  pity  of 
the  situation  is  that  crooks  of  the  Lyman 
type  caunot  he  shut  off  until  a  large 
number  have  lost  their  all. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  shipped  thirty  dozen  eggs  on  Nov. 
5.  and  thirty  dozen  ou  Nov.  III.  t.o  Kroog 
&  Guttler,  227  First  Ave.,  New  York, 
valued  at  $15.85  a  case  (30  dozen), 
which  I  have  never  received  payment 
for.  I  have  written  to  them  several 
times,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  sent 
them  a  registered  letter  and  received  a 
receipt  for  this  It  tter.  but  have  never 
heard  from  them.  It.  seems  they  do  not 
intend  to  answer.  Do  you  think  you  will 
have  better  success?  C.  K.  G. 

New  York. 

We  have  used  our  best  efforts  to  get 
nil  adjustment  of  this  account  and  Kroog 
&  Guttler  have  made  many  promises  to 
send  payment,  but  they  have  kept  none 
of  them.  Unfortunately  the  amount  is 
too  small  for  suit,  and  our  people  will 
want  to  put  them  on  the  list  of  undesir¬ 
ables.  They  will  not  want  to  send  them 
goods  and  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  loss. 


You  ran  build  this  and  many  other  small  farm 
buildings  and  improvements  easily  and  cheaply  with 
the  aid  of  our  free  service  sheets  and  other  valuable 
data  which  we  furivsh  on  request. 


I  seek  your  aid  in  trying  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  a  claim  for 
damages  I  have  against  the  Ontario  Nur¬ 
sery  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1  had  dealings  with  them  as  follows: 

Mav  2,  1010...  202  apple  trees..  $30.00 
Mav  13,  1010..  15  apple  trees . .  3.11 

Mav  18.  1910..  2  apple  trees.  .  .30 

Nov.  8.  1010. .  .  300  apple  trees. .  45.00 

Mar.  10,  1011.,  70  apple  trees.  .  12.72 

Apr.  0,  1011...  195  apple  trees. .  35.10 
May  6,  1911...  40  apple  trees. .  7-20 


Last  year  a  couple  of  smartly  dressed 
young  men,  one  named  R.  Philipson, 
Standard  Egg  Farm,  Metuchen.  N.  J., 
used  to  call  here  in  Ibis  neighborhood 
and  get  all  our  strictly  fresh  eggs  at  a 
cent  or  two  over  the  market  price.  All 
at  once  they  unit,  and  the  above  gentle¬ 
man  left  me  a  worthless  check  for  $5 
and  a  bill  owing  of  $1,50.  making  $0.50 
in  all.  Last  time  T  heard  from  him  was 
by  mail  when  he  said  1  needn't  worry 
over  it:  liis  money,  or  rather  Iris  prom¬ 
ise.  was  as  good  as  gold,  So  far  it  has 
not  materialized.  I  am  a  little  lander, 
hack  to  the  farm,  with  not  overmuch 
coin,  and  I  would  like  to  look  at  that 
$0.50  just  for  a  few  minutes  if  you  can 
flo  anything  about  getting  it  for  me. 

New  Jersey.  n.  c. 

Mr.  Philipson  is  another  who  wants 
to  carry  on  business  at  the  farmer’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Put  him  on  the  list  to  be  avoided. 


insures  the  best  kind  of  concrete  work.  Its  unvarying  high 
quality  is  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  cement- 
making-  experience.  Tests  every  hour,  day  and  night,  by 
ALPHA  chemists  make  it  impossible  for  cement  lacking 
in  binding  power  ot  tensile  strength  to  leave  an  ALPHA 
plant.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  always  to  meet  standard 
specifications. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Building  Helps 

Check  the  kind  of  construction  you  are  planning.  Write 
your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  and  mail  it  to  us  now. 
We  will  send  valuable  data  on  building  with  concrete. 

[Garage  DSilo  U  Steps 

Driveway  I  I  Poultry  House  Lj  Porch 

1  1  Culvert  □  Corn  Crib  IJ  Meat  House 

[  Foundation  I  i  Storage  Cellar  U  Milk  House 

□  Walls  Cl  Dam  [Dice  House 

U  Barn  □  Greenhouse  □  Manure  Pit 

Department  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO 

General  Offices :  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  Savannah 


830  $130.85 

The  varieties  of  trees  ordered  were 
Baldwin,  Wngener.  McIntosh.  Graven- 
si  ein  and  Spy.  The  surprising  fact  is  that 
not  one  of  the  830  trees,  covering  seven 
different  transactions,  is  true  to  name, 
but  instead  they  are  Paragon.  IVwaukoe. 
York  Imperial,  Black  Ben  Davis,  Winter 
Banana.  Rome  Beauty  and  Wealthy,  so 
declared  to  be  by  the  pomologists  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut, 

It  is  well  nigh  inconceivable  that  a 
nursery  company  could  (ill  seven  differ¬ 
ent  orders  and  not  have  one  of  the  830 
trees  prove  true  to  name,  except  that  it 
was  negligent  to  a  point  bordering  on  dis¬ 
honesty.  it.  o. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  is  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  result  of  intrusting  orders  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  nursery  houses.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  tlm  Ontario  Nursery  Co.  is 
now  out  of  business.  The  moving  spirit 
behind  the  concern  at  the  time  this  order 
was  placed  appears  to  bo  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Maney,  Geneva.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Maney,  we 
understand,  is  still  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  at  Geneva.  N.  5’.,  under  bis  own 
name,  but  he  evidently  hasn't  regard 
enough  for  his  reputation  to  make  any 
adjustment  with  the  customer.  The 
grower  seems  to  have  no  redress. 


I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cov¬ 
er  a  copy  of  “The  New  City,"  a  paper 
of  Lomax,  Ill.  Kindly  let  me  know 
what  you  think  about  same.  I  think  it 
is  simply  a  fake.  E.  f.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  conclusion  of  the  subscriber  in 
question  corresponds  exactly  with  our 
own.  We  gave  our  views  publicly  of  this 
scheme  about  a  year  ago,  but  further 
warning  may  be  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  subscribers  who  have  been  added  to 
our  list  in  the  meantime.  “New  City" 
is  being  boomed  by  these  promoters  as  a 
town  for  railroad  employees  and  they 
hold  out  the  prospect  and  inducement 
that  small  sums  invested  in  it  at  the 
present  time  will  later  on  make  the  in¬ 
vestors  rich.  The  proposition  is  very 
similar  to  E.  G.  Lewis’  dreams.  If  any¬ 
one  is  to  get  rich  out  of  the  scheme  it 
will  be  the  promoters  and  no  one  else. 


**>01  ***** 


«ear  '«* , 


The  Threshing  Problem 


1  1  J  Thre^hqa  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 

lOlVPCl  l*,c  dkiwtj  vfiuft,  wlieat,  oats. 

rye  and  fwirJoy.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  tike  iL  “Tbo  machine  1 
have  been  looking  foe  for  20  veHi’K.*’  W.  E.  Massey. 
“It  wii.  mei  f  ovm  v  il.  maptL  ’  ii  ,  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Ten n.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  flee. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


j  Get  lugger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
li  Limestone,  its  very  high  percent- 
|  age  of  carbonate  of  I  i  me  releases 
III  the  potash  nowin  thesoilbut  un¬ 
it  available.  Pulverized  fine  enough 
I  for  best  results.  In  Inilkorinsaeks. 

Write  today  for  BOOKLET  and  PRICES. 

|  1  he  (  arbon  Limestone  Company 

Ife.81-*  Stainbaugh  Bldg.  Youngstown,  Ohio  1 


Messrs.  O,  II.  Green  &  Co.,  323  8. 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote  me 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry  that  they  would 
pay  for  ‘‘runts, "  chickens  weighing  from 
1  >4  to  2 V4  lbs-.  2Sc.  to  30c.  I  wrote 
them  again  asking  whether  the  price 
was  28  to  30c.  apiece  or  per  pound,  to 
which  they  replied  “the  price  now  is  32 
to  33c.  per  Hi.  and  that  1  should  ship 
about  March  14.  1910.”  I  got  three 

coops  and  put  in  41  birds,  “runts”; 
weighed  them  at  our  station.  Coops  and 
all  weighed  155  lbs.;  allowing  10  lbs. 
each  for  coop  makes  48  fits.,  and  for  argu¬ 
ment's  sake  let  ns  say  55  lbs.  This  leaves 
100  lbs.  of  cbiekeris.  They  then  in  a 
week  after  sent  me  check  $9,18. 

Paving  20c.  for  38  lbs.  broilers 

and  12c  for  20  lbs.  culls . $11.08 

Deducted  expressage  . $1.05 

Manifest  . 30 

Commission  . 55  100 


on  the  Very  Best 


About  a  year  ago  in  April  I  sent  the 
Riildield  D'air.v  Co.,  2108  7th  Avenue, 

New  York,  two  15-dozen  crates  of  eggs, 
and  have  bad  no  returns  for  same.  I 
have  written  them  several  times  in  re¬ 
gard  to  payment,  but  have  not  had  any 
it  ply.  Can  you  help  me  any? 

New  York,  s.  xt,  f}. 

We  find  that  the  Richfield  Dairy  Co., 

W.  C.  Owens,  proprietor,  2108  7th  Av¬ 
enue.  lias  moved  and  left  no  address.  We 
leeall  a  similar  complaint  against  this 
concern  last  year  which  we  were  unable 
to  collect.  If  Mr.  Owens  starts  up  again 
avp  would  suggest  that  it  Avill  be  bad  pol¬ 
icy  to  favor  him  with  shipments  on  his 
record.  Check  .  $0.18 

,  What  became  of  the  33  lbs.  I  don’t 
Another  conviction  was  added  to  the  ]aKnv.  i  ;U11  herewith  sending  you  their 

record  of  Dr.  John  Grant  Lyman.  June  letters  to  me.  1  want  you  to  Avrite  them 

11,  when  a  jury  before  Judge  C.  L.  W ol-  iU1(|  demand  tin  explanation  and  settle- 
verton  in  the  I  mted  States  District  aUM,t  cf  balance.  d  e  k 

Court  found  the  broker  guilty  of  using  Sehuvler  Co..Ta. 
the  mails  to  swindle  men  and  women  Avbo  ‘  ’’ 

thought  they  were  investing  in  high,  class  Six  weeks  after  shipment  O.  H.  Green 
securities  on  the  instalment  plan.  &  Un.  write  as  follows: 

While  Lvman  was  out  on  $20,000  bail 

awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  We  regret  that  von  have  gone  to  so 
Court  in  the  Panama  land  fraud  case  he  much  trouble  in  order  to  get  an  explana- 
slipped  quietly  back  to  this  city,  where  tlon  from  ns.  There  were  indeed  155 

lie  was  known  in  Wall  Street  as  an  ex-  lbs.  of  chickens  sent  to  us,  but  there  Avere 

member  of  the  Stock  Em  change.  He  took  ss  lbs.  of  dead  and  sick  ones.  Only  07 
offices  opposite  a  commercial  detective  lbs.  aa-civ  sala blr.  Wo  explained  the  fact 
agency  and  remained  there  about  two  to  Mr*  K.,  but  he  evidently  chose  to  di s- 
months.  during  which  time  he  is  said  to  believe  us.  Our  house  avus  rated  for  its 
have  made  about  $300,000.  lie  disap-  honesty  as  you  can  readily  ascertain  if 
beared  on  February  11  last  and  Avas  ar-  y°u  choose.  Did  Mr.  K.  want  pay  for 
rested  on  February  21  at  St.  Petersburg,  dead  chickens?  We  have  recently  gone 
In  summing  up  the  evidence  for  the  Gov-  into  another  line  of  business.  If  any 
eminent  Assistant  I’nited  States  Attor-  further  communication  is  necessary  you 
noy  Kihvin  M.  Stanton  laid  special  stress  may  Avrite  to  O.  II.  Green  &  Co.,  5240 
on  Lvman’s  assertions  made  in  his  cir-  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

™»  »  '»<■  »  «„ 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  C.  S.  Dark-  grt,  and  coining  six  Avoeks  after  ship- 
ness,  Mr.  Stanton  said.  Avas  a  myth,  or-  meat  a  report  of  sick  ,*uid  dead  chickens 
iginated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  doP8  uot  havn  1he  weight  it  would  if 
the  victims  the  impression  that  Lyman 

could  get  inside  information  concerning  made  promptly  upon  receipt  of  the  goods, 
nil  stocks. — Daily  Paper.  The  shipper  had  not  had  any  advice  to 

The  above  is  a  brief  story  of  another  this  effect.  You  can  draw  your  OAvn 
get- rich-quick  crook  run  to  earth.  While  conclusions  as  to  Avhether  you  wunt  to 
our  people  are  not  iu  so  much  danger  ship  to  this  Philadelphia  house. 


Ever  Made 


ms,  cumin  ui  L-i-i'iiiH,  iii.-i  i 

about  the  one  bet-by  facllto  jr/ ;  /  /  Y-  Zyl 

best  from  every  viewpoint, and  ^ 

cheapest.  Take  no  changes,  S  s'*  /  /  /  ■/ / 

Get  Edwards’  Freight  lTvpaii.1 

offers  end  note  the  big  saving.  4 

EDWARDS  Ri’o  Steel  duster  Shinnies 

Tightcote  Reo  Steel  Shingles  /WliMdlfSM 

actually  cost  less— outlast  three  ordl-  t®‘  imflf  :;ia \m 
nary  roofs— no  painting  or  rrpni  m  Rot-  fm  gl  miim!  j 
proof, fire-proo t.nist-procil, and  uuiu--  fm  Mmm  A 
ontceri  lightnintr-prooj.  -Any  one  can  jjmlr  'sWli 

lay  it.rigntovcr  old  rhingksit  you 


JJBjrpiVTake  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 
ritCC  DRSCUIRTJVE  LITERATURE,  ETC. 
givinjr  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

l, 'ii  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Spanish  Metal  Tilf 


vaniaod,  piece  at  a  lime,  byourex- 
fliisivi*  TIGUTCOTK  patented  pro*  J 
teas  after  sheet  has  boon  stamped 
find  resquared.  Side  and  edges  arc 
*8  heavily  galvanised  a.s  body  of  sheet. 

Meant#  no  weak  njN'td  to  rust  crcorrotie. 

By  means  of  EiJwnrua'  Patent  Inter¬ 
locking  Deyiee  (aee  ilhulr-.tion)  all 
rinilftnru  driven  through  underlayer  of 
nmtul  only-no  ex  Ensure— no  leaks. 

Garage  $69.50  Up 

Wide  variety  many  styles,  “ 

Hi/.eM  or  Portable,  b'ircprooof 
Metal  Garages,  ?63,oU  sod  « 

*i(i  lowest  prices  e«  r 
made,  Postal  brines  HUE 
IM-page  Garage  Catalog. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

Edwards*  Reo  Steel  Clus-  »  . _ ...  , 

L  orrupatud ,  btftndmft  WRtn.  <Jarage 

;  nV  or  Galvanized  ftohfing  direct  to  von  nt  "rock  bot- 
'''"1’’ factory  prices.  Write  UeJay  lor  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

OFFER  on  th.;  lowest  prices  _ - 

ever  made  for  World’s  Heat 

Roofing,  Free  Samples  and  rAfflMMH 

Kooling  Book  No.  nil  a  |j 

THE  EOWAROS  MFG.  CO.,  A  WWfWSPl 

723-773  Pike  SI.,  AW, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (All'  T 

Note  construction  IlKIIlljHklfl 

of  Patent  Inter- 

locking  Device,  H  |H>IlllJifl 

protecting  nail 
heads  from 
weather- 
making  root 
absolute-  i 
I  v  water  ./til! 

(K-ht.  Jffll 


RITE  FOR 


Corrugated 


:  famiera.  Factory  Prices, 
j;'  ^  Q  Freight  Propiviil.  I  50  stylos, 
0^  1 3e  por  rod  up.  Gate-,  and 

Steel  Po^ts.,  too!  Writ,-  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
,  r<5  ...  Clsvnlsnd,  Ohio 


^  GET  MV 
NEW  BUGGY  BOOK 

FREE 

Th«*  groat  cat  jfS JJ/A: 
L  vohirlo  eat-  l—SwSf 

tr  U  I  <i*r  i*  v  c  r  I 

pritiUwI  -  a  V/  \ V 
jiOAf.ri  tiriiivu  V  /  \<J 


JW  SPECIAL  OFFER  COUPON 

'  X  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
y  723-773  PikeSt.,Cir rinnatl 

PleasiJ  send  FREE  samples,  F»*uiehL- 
Paid  prieea  and  WiA'ld'a  Greatest  lioor- 
inff  ilool*  No. 


Famous  for  beauty,  enmf iHft  and 
quality.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  now  in  use.  My  ru  w  * u*t>  * 
ttlou  tells  how  I  have  nplit  the  . 
price— now  only  J30.25  and  up.  4 
150  Ktylen  to  ckootie  from. 

Write  today,  H.C. Phelps,  Prtu. 

THf  OMtO  CARRIACE  MFG.  CO.  | 

Station  224 
Columtius,  Uhis 


Name 


I  Giv® 
r  30  Day® 
Froo  Road 
To^t  —  Two 
Years  Cuarsnlso. 


Address . * . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  i.x  the  Wond 
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Boston  Produce  Market 

(Continued  from  page  967.) 

some  times  not  even  the  shipper’s  name- 
We  Imve  to  tear  open  the  boxes  and  it 
hinders  sales.  Some  farmers  are  now 
shipping  poultry  direct  to  lintels.” 

SLOW  SALE  OF  I.1VE  STOCK. 

Beef  cattle  'have  been  selling  lower  at 
Brighton  and  Watertown  in  sympathy 
with  the  drop  in  beef  prices.  Top  figure 
was  10e..  compared  with  lie.  last  week. 
Considerable  good  stock  sold  around  He. 
Cows  bring  5  to  6 e. .  and  bulls  about 
the  same.  Veal  calves  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  with  a  top  price  of  11c.  and  gen¬ 
era!  Quotations  of  9  to  10c.  Lambs  are  H 
tn  10c.,  and  sheep  ti  to  Sc-  lings  hold 
about  as  last  punted  with  tops  of  10$£e.> 
and  a  strong  tone  to  the  market  in  re¬ 
sponse  tu  sales  of  dressed  hogs  at  1-4/oC. 
.Mileli  cows  are  dull;  dealers  are  not 
bringing  down  so  many,  but  have  difii- 
<-<i I ty  in  clearing  out,  owing  to  lack  of  de¬ 
mand.  The  extreme  range  of  prices  noted 
was  .$27  to  $110.  The  bulk  of  sales  are 
between  $40  and  $00.  Total  receipts  of 
all  kinds  of  live  stock  at  the  yards  have 
ranged  from  NO  to  HO  cars  a  week  lately. 

G.  B.  F. 


Old  Man  Nearly  Blind— Must  Sell 

stock  and  tools;  extra  tine  house; 
l£U  HlilCd  14  rooms;  194  miles  to  nice  town ;  4 
bums;  plenty  fruit;  near  high  school;  cows;  hogs; 
tools;  all  for  $5,1100;  part  cash.  Buildings  insured 
for  $3,325.  Hood  location.  Write  for  particulars. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  I'm,  N.  V. 


“Acres  of  Opportunities’ ’ 

An  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  laud.  $5  an  nc.ru  up. 
Hoahiitnl  climate.  Hrowicg  season  for  all  crops. 
A  tuple  r.'i  i  n  fall.  W  rite  W.P.HAft  I  MAN  AS  I.  Agent ,  Room 
333,  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway.  Grand  Ragids,  Mich. 


AAnn  CADftlC  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 
llUUII  rrUllYld  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  and  we  will  send  yon  n  earefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE; 
THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  ,  Oneida,  New  York 
Other  offices  throughput  the  State. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  wwnt- 
ly.  we  open  u  department  here  to  enable  Bt  BAR 
NEW- YORK  ER  renders  to  supply  each  other's  wauls 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  ot  exohanjee.  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  he  *>  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part,  ot  the  advertisement.  No  display 
tvi>e  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  anil  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted  For  subscribers  only.  Deal- 
era.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head 
logs  on  other  "pii ecs  Seed  ayd. Nursery  ndwTlisements 
will  not  bn  accepted  for  tills  coiimm. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  (ollowing  week’s  Issue. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  maoy  able-bodied  young 
men,  born  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  IT  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  muti.  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers  Exchange 


F01{  llKNT — Poultry  farm  exceptional  location. 

possession  uov,-.  W.  M.  STE\  KNs,  owner, 
Pcrknsie,  I’a. 


WANTED— To  rent  a  farm  on  shares,  stock 
and  tools  included.  <!.  M ARQUA UT)T,  Deep 
Water  Hotel,  Penn’s  Grove.  -V  .7. 


l’t  I  It  SALE—  Equipped  poultry  farm,  100  acres. 

line  buildings,  in  bentirifnl  village,  near  depot. 
JOHN  SHOW  BBS,  Williamstown,  N.  Y, 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located’;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  IUVENBURGH,  Btockbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALIC— 98  acres,  well  watered,  12- 
room  Ionise,  large  barn,  good’  repair,  sugar 
hush,  fruits,  cheap,  owner  ill  H.  C.  MKUItlNG, 
Cameron  Mills.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Due  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
poultry  plants  in  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
JJK.iKKL  easy  terms  to  responsible  party.  Full 
particulars  by  mail.  It.  F.  D.  BOX  112,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  1J. 


FOR  SALE — 10  miles  from  R.  R.,  good  farm 
with  large  house  and  barn;  fine  country  home, 
also  shop  and  mill  equipped  with  cottage  house 
and  timber  lot.  Will  sell  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  F.  G.  SEARS,  West.  Cummington, 
Mass. 


FELLY  EQUIPPED  FARM,  selling  over  $2,000 
yearly  to  consumers,  $5,000.  Trial  allowed; 
city  mail’s  opportunity,  ‘  R1VERVHIW  FARM,'' 
Susquehanna.  Pennsylvania. 


BARGAIN — 247  acre  dairy,  sheep,  potato  farm; 

horns  burned ;  plenty  construction  timber; 
large  14-room  house;  town  2  miles.  Has  kept 
40  cows  Good  markets.  Price  $2,500. 
WICKHAM.  Schenevus,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE—  Farm  50  acres,  within  corporate 
limits  of  good  live  town  of  2.000;  excellent 
buildings,  on  State  road  overlooking.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  ami  valley.  Write  for  particulars 
to  BOX  1375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PorLTRYMAX,  experienced,  wants  salaried 
position:  good  reference.  PHILIP  MARSH, 
Farmington,  Maine. 


$30  A  MONTH  and  hoard  to  experienced  man 
for  modem  stock  and'  grain  farm.  Write 
STORM  FARM.  Pe’-knsie,  Pa. 


WANTED  A  reliable  single  man  'for  general 
farm  work.  Good  home  and  wages.  Reference 
required.  G.  II.  MeKENZIE.  Litchfield.  Poop. 


WANT  FD —  I  lead  Gard’cner:  fifty  acres  truck  and 
fruit,  forty-live  dollars  mouth  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Young  limn  on  poultry  plant,  prefer¬ 
ably  some  experience;  good  home;  chance  for 
advancement.  OAKDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryinau,  now  employed,  as 
manager,  desires  elinnge.  capable,  honest  and 
good  worker ;  cxeellent  references.  BON  13(5(1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  HIGH  SCHOOL  ROYS,  seventeen,  well 
grown,  strong  and  willing,  want  farm  work 
for  summer.  GRANT  W I  LI.  YOUNG,  129  S. 
Irving  St..  Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 

WANTED  -Three  experienced  fanners  for  dairy 
and  harvest;  good  posit  ion.  good  wages,  for 
reliable  men.  Must  he  steady  and  sober. 
SHARON  FRUIT.  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  married,  one  child,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion  mi  gentleman's  place,  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  Uain1v  with  tools.  Please  semi  particu¬ 
lars.  LORENS  CHRISTENSEN,  West  Nynck, 
N.  Y. 


.SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager  of  orchard 
or  estate  by  young  man  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Cornell  graduate.  single.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  L37d,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NYANTED  Herdsman  and  dairyman:  single,  for 
small  herd ;  must  lie  thoroughly  competent  and 
good  huftermaker  $45  and'  hoard  to  start. 
JAMES  A.  GOLDSMITH,  Supt.,  Brewsters’ 
Farms,  Oyster  Bay,  N,  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  (American,  native  of 
L.  1. ),  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  place; 
understands  gardening,  trees,  poultry,  cows, 
horses,  also  tools  and  machinery:  no  intoxicants. 
BOX  1373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  or  married  man 
thoroughly  experienced  in  raising  all  kinds 
of  market  garden  truck:  also  single  man  on 
milk  wagon.  Good  wages  for  efficient  service. 
TIIEO.  A.  STANLEY,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


POCLTRYM  AN  WANTED— Practical  poultry  - 

man  wanted  ou  a  commercial  poultry  plant. 
Must  be  clean  in  Ills  methods  ami  know  Imvv  to 
treat  help  decently.  Most  understand  bis  busi¬ 
ness  from  A  to  Married  man  preferred. 

Apply  ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  N.  V. 
Office,  22  West  43rd  St. 


FIRS'I  CLASS  FARM  MANAGER  now  open  for 
position;  eminently  qualified'  iri  all  the  salient 
phases  of  modern  dairying  and  cure  of  purebred 
cattle  by  years  of  prneiienl  and  scientific  expe¬ 
rience.  If  in  need  of  an  astute,  qualified.  Inis! 
ness  manager  of  proven  ability  That  affords  sal 
ary  of  no  less  than  $1.8(10,  nod  wlm  can  man¬ 
age  a  consistent  farm  successfully.  I  would  in¬ 
vite  correspondence;  eminent  credentials  fur¬ 
nished.  BOX  1372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade,  3  Fundee  Mammoth  lmt 
water  incubators.  FRANK  BLUM,  New 
Washington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  ('heap.  SO- ton  Indiana  silo,  only 
used  2  years,  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  FARM. 
Mobegan  Lake,  X.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— New,  Deere  two-liorse  riding  culti¬ 
vator  and  manure  spreader,  cheap.  E.  1!. 
DUNN,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  full  seven  volumes  Fann¬ 
ers'  Cyclopedia,  brand  new.  5.000  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations.  Write,  D.  YALE, 
Hurrah),  N.  Y. 

POWER  SPRAYER  at  a  bargain;  Doming  3  li. 

I’.,  tank  15U  gallons,  horse  drawn.  Cost  $2(53; 
will  soil  $135.  C.  II.  BAKER.  910  Longacre 
Bldg. .  N.  AN  C. 


FOR  SALE  -Very  cheap  if  taken  at  once.  5 
Prairie  Slate  Heaters  and  (1  Cypher's.  Cap¬ 
acity  100  chicks  earl).  In  1b  K.  condition. 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm,  UUJCinnatus, 
N.  Y. 


EPI  LATE  the  children  at  Princeton  University. 

Farm  containing  eighty  eight  acres  for  sab'; 
horses,  cows,  liens,  implements  and  crops,  all 
nl  sacrifice;  price  $8,500  for  all:  don’t  write 
unless  yon  mean  business.  Ad'dl'ess  OWNER, 
Box  1374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADDRESS  MARBLE  HILL  FARM.  Cn  tliarpin. 

Va..  for  description  of  250  acres  at  $35;  large 
orchard  bearing. 


29  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  UUltDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  springs,  Conn. 

115  ACRES,  $3,700:  good  10  . . in  house,  plcnlv 

buildings,  good  land,  spring  watered.  $SnO 
d'own;  easy  terms,  all  tools  to  quick  buyer. 
ELEA  HOOVER,  Camden,  New  York;  It.  It.  3. 

FOR  SALE  li')  acre  dairy  farm.  2  miles  from 
village,  house,  henhouse,  icehouse,  milk  house, 
silo,  large  barn,  cenieul  doors,  lightning  rods, 
milking  machine,  producing  I!  milk.  22  head 
Holstein  cattle,  “8  registered,"  1  horses,  tools 
and  crops;  bargain  at  $5,000.  BOX  73.  Spencer. 
X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  ol  <9  acres.  ii..,  acres  m  cul¬ 
tivation,  located  Three  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  flic  Slate  road  to  Manchester.  Farm 
is  now  planted,  good  crop  of  oil  is.  2iJ  acres  of 
potatoes,  good  sized  crop  of  corn,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  harvest  35  to  tn  tons  of  hay.  The  house 
is  furnished  up  to  (lute,  contains  eleven  rooms 
and'  bath,  wash  room  and  pantry.  Heated  by 
Richard  X-  Bo.vnton  Inater.  plumbing  all  open 
and  exposed,  lighted  by  gas.  There  is  a  solid  con¬ 
crete  porch  80x24  feet,  facing  the  north,  south 
and  west.  It  is  approached  by  two  large  drive¬ 
ways  from  the  State  road.  There  are  also  four 
farm  buildings  all  in  perfect  condition.  F.  M. 
COUGHLAN,  172  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


'  *uc 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

Farmers  pay  (or  their  land  with  one  year’s  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 


rEE 


Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man  says :  “Canada’s  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20'Jfc  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions.” 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  pr.r  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  cither  improved  or  other¬ 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $3U  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  Isettlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


To  Advertise  Apples 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
proposes  to  issue  a  catalogue  containing  all  the  commercial 
apple  orchards  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  variety  and  quality  of  apples  grown  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections,  in  order  to  attract  buyers  to  these  sections. 

The  Department  is  able  to  put  this  information  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  buyers  of  apples  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  will  consult  with  growers  as  the  (vest  means  to  making 
sales.  If  growers  approve  a  number  of  orchard  auctions  sales 
will  be  held  to  standardize  prices.  The  foreign  trade  will 
also  he  developed  for  the  benefit  of  growers  who  pack  and 
grade  apples  suited  to  the  foreign  market.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  of  growers  with  central  packing  houses  are  espe¬ 
cially  in  position  to  profit  by  this  trade. 

In  making  report  of  crop,  estimate  as  near  the  actual  yield 
as  possible.  We  must  give  buyers  the  best  information  avail- 
aide:  and  when  sold  we  must  deliver  the  grade  and  quality 
specified.  As  the  work  develops,  we  want  to  be  able  to  sell 
brands  without  inspection.  The  best  buyers  will  appreciate 
this  service.  When  we  have  standardized  our  pack,  and 
completely  listed  our  offerings,  the  system  will  appeal  to 
buyers,  and  standardization  of  prices  will  he  easily  accom¬ 
plished  through  public  sales.  Confidence  of  buyers  is  an 
asset  to  growers;  to  secure  it  we  must  have  careful  grades 
and  standard  pack. 

The  Department  must  have  the  co-operation  of  growers  to 
catalogue  the  fruit.  Every  grower  should  be  included  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  us  this  information  in  regard  to  your 
orchards,  also  see  that  your  neighbor  does  likewise.  The 
more  complete  representation,  the  better  results  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  for  your  particular  section  and  the  whole  State. 

\  our  orchards  cannot  be  listed  in  this  catalogue  unless  you 
send  us  the  information. 


I  se  the  following  blank: 


r*.  o. 


Shipping  Station 


Baldwins 


breenings 


McIntosh 


Ben  Davis 

Other  Varieties 


Estimate . Bb 


Pears  (all  varieties)  “  . Bids 

Fill  in  the  above  blanks  and  mail  to  the 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


What’s  Going  On 

, — in  the  automobile  industry 


TK7  ^mobile  has  come  into  your  life  per- 

rr  *^T  Hy — or  it  soon  will — to  serve  you 
day  ir  ^  day  out,  on  down  through  the  years. 
I'  jeal  is  irresistible. 

7  fundamental  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
mo  &  everyday  life. 

£  ne  car  you  now  select  you  are  casting 
yc  v?  t  with  the  fortunes  of  some  one  producer 
— or  should  be — for  it  entails  needless  expense 
to  switch  from  one  make  of  car  to  another. 

It’s  time  to  “get  right”  on  the  automobile 
question. 

So  it  is  important  to  know  what’s  going  on 
in  the  automobile  industry — more  important 
than  ever  before. 

Automobile  producers  have  settled  down  into 
three  fairly  clearly  defined  groups. 

Whether  you  own  and  drive  your  car  on  an 
extravagant  or  an  economical  basis  depends  first 
upon  which  group  you  cast  your  lot  with. 

You  can  drift  into  extravagance  by  following 
either  of  two  groups,  both  of  which  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  unwary. 

•h 

To  follow  one  of  these  groups  is  to  fall  into 
the  extravagance  of  cheapness — the  appeal,  of 
course,  is  price. 

The  extravagantly  cheap  cars  are  necessarily 
undersized — too  small  for  comfort  and  as  a  rule 
lack  equipment. 

You  begin  by  buying  at  retail  prices  the 
needed  equipment. 

Before  you  are  through  you  have  spent  the 
price  of  a  better  car. 

And  in  the  end  you  sell  out  or  trade  in,  take 
your  loss  and  charge  it  up  to  experience. 

•b  ►!- 

In  casting  your  lot  with  the  ot'her  of  these 
two  groups  you  fall  into  the  other  extreme  of 
extravagance. 

The  appeal  is  individuality — exclusiveness. 
This  group  embraces  the  great  majority  of 
producers  but  their  output  is  small  so  they  do 
not  provide  the  machinery  and  facilities  for  large 
production. 

They  must  perform  laboriously  and  expen¬ 
sively  by  hand  many  operations  which  could  be 
done  better,  quicker,  more  uniformly,  accurately 
and  economically  by  great  machines. 

The  price  of  these  cars  must  cover  extra¬ 
vagant  manufacturing  and  selling  costs. 

And  upkeep  is  correspondingly  expensive  for 
garage  men  are  unfamiliar  with  these  cars  and 
service  charges  run  high  because  mechanics  must 
spend  as  much  time  learning  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  as  in  actually  doing  the  work. 

•h  *i* 

The  third  group  comprises  thelarge  producers 
of  quality  cars. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company  is  by  far  the 
largest  producer  in  this  group. 

Season  after  season,  for  many  years,  the 
Overland  output  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  producer  in  this  class. 

As  the  Overland  output  has  been  greater, 
Overland  material  cost,  manufacturing  cost 
advertising  and  selling  costs  have  been  corres- 

Catalogues  on  request. 


pondingly  lower,  per  car,  than  that  of  any  other 
producer  in  this  class. 

And  we  have  always  given  buyers  the  benefit 
of  our  lower  costs. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  have  led  the  way  in  all 
the  great  price  reductions  which  have  finally 
placed  quality  cars  within  the  reach  of  the  many. 

Certain  it  is  that  those  who  have  followed  the 
Overland  fortunes  from  the  beginning  have 
owned  and  driven  their  cars  on  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  basis  than  those  who  have  followed  any  other 
producer.  *  *  * 

Past  performance  is  the  best  promise  of 
future  performance,  and  several  very  great 
advantages  of  the  present  point  to  future  advant¬ 
age  for  those  who  cast  their  lot  permanently 
with  Overland. 

Between  the  small,  light  Overland  Roadster 
and  the  Willys-Knight  Limousine  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  between  approximately  six  and  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  you  have  the  most  complete 
opportunity  for  selection  within  the  entire 
“economy  range” — excluding  both  the  extrava¬ 
gant  ranges  of  the  cheap  and  of  the  fanciful, 
which  fall  outside  any  true  idea  of  economy. 

From  season  to  season  you  may  switch  from 
one  car  to  another  as  fancy  or  expediency  may 
dictate,  and  without  the  needless  loss  entailed 
by  changing  from  one  make  of  car  to  another. 

Whether  you  buy  the  small  four  cylinder 
Overland  or  a  larger  Overland  Four,  the  big 
Overland  Six  or  a  Willys -Knight,  you  get  the 
lowest  possible  first  cost  for  a  car  of  its  class — 
the  result  of  the  greatest  production  attained  in 
quality  automobiles. 

And  just  as  standardized  manufacturing 
methods  applied  to  the  largest  output  have 
resulted  in  lowest  possible  first  costs — 

So  also  have  standardized  service  methods 
applied  to  the  largest  number  of  running  cars 
resulted  in  minimum  upkeep  costs. 

Not  only  are  Overland  service  stations  every¬ 
where,  but  garage  men  and  mechanics  every¬ 
where  have  twice  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  Overlands  as  they  have  of  any  other  car 
because  there  are  about  twice  as  many  Overlands 
running  as  there  are  of  any  other  make  of  cars 
of  the  same  class. 

And  the  inevitable  result  is  economy,  for 
everywhere  men  know  Overlands  and  the  quick¬ 
est  and  shortest  way  to  render  almost  any  service 
in  connection  with  them. 

*1*  -b  -b 

So,  if  true  values  sway  you — true  values  in 
every  phase  and  all  phases  wherein  the  auto¬ 
mobile  touches  your  life — then  consider  these 
things  and  reach  your  decision  and  with  your 
purchase  this  season  cast  your  lot  permanently 
with  those  who  have  established  and  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  establish  these  very  real  and  true  values 
which  determine  true  automobile  economy. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now.  Talk  matters 
oyer  with  him  frankly.  He  will  help  you  from 
his  rich  experience,  to  decide  which  Overland 
or  Willys-Knight  will  serve  your  particular  needs 
with  greatest  economy. 

Get  right  on  the  automobile  question. 

Please  address  Dept.  713 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Picking,"  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches 

Beginning  With  the  New  Jersey  Crop 

Part  T. 

HE  SEASON’S  PROSPECTS.— The  peach  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  will  soon  be 
at  hand.  The  heavy  crop  production  in  1915,  the 
demoralized  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market 
and  the  low  prices 
are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Many  have 
looked  forward  to 
1910  with  the  hope  of 
a  good  crop  and  good 
prices  to  return 
them  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  two  sea¬ 
son's  work.  Winter 
and  early  Spring 
weather  conditions 
have  already  reduced 
the  set  of  fruit  so 
that  the  yield  of 
1  teaches  In  general 
will  he  considerably 
below  that  of  1915. 

The  injury  to  the 
buds  in  Winter  var¬ 
ied  widely  according 
to  the  location  and 
elevation  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  There  was 
also  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount 
of  injury,  according 
to  the  variety.  Such 
sorts  as  Elbe  rta, 
w  h  i  c  h  start  into 
growth  easily  during 
warm  periods,  suf¬ 
fered  the  most.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  peaches 
throughout  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  with  full  crops 
of  Elbert  a  in  some 
orchards.  The  set  of 
fruit  upon  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  C  a  r  m  a  n 
and  Lola  will  need 
thinning  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  There  are 
individual  growers  in 
the  State  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  practically  their 
entire  crop  destroyed 
in  the  Winter.  A 
severe  hail  stor m 
also  did  great  dam¬ 
age  to  some  orchards 
in  C  u  mberland 
County,  N.  J.,  early 
in  June. 

EARLY  VARIE¬ 
TIES. — The  season  of 
marketing  is  now  at 
hand,  since  a  few 
Mayflower  and  Maule 
will  be  ready  for 
m  a  rket  the  first 
week  iu  July.  Greens¬ 
boro  begins  to  ripen 


about  July  17th  to  20th  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
and  August  1st  heavy  shipping  of  Carman  begins. 

•  MARKETING  PLANS.— The  marketing  question 
iais  been  thoroughly  discussed  during  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  months.  The  need  now  is  for  each  grower  to 
plan  out  his  campaign  for  the  season.  It.  is  too  late 
to  begin  to  make  plans  after  the  rush  of  picking, 


A  Picking  Harness  Enables  One  to  Use  Both  Hands.  Fig.  371 


packing  and  shipping  is  on.  In  deciding  as  to  how 
jour  fruit  can  best  he  marketed  first  study  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  all  possible  local  markets,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  soft  or  second- 
grade  fruit,  for  in  spite  of  the  best  of  management 
one  is  likely  to  have  a  certaiu  amount  of  such  fruit 
to  sell.  It  may  not  pay  to  ship  this  fruit  by  rail 

to  be  sold  wholesale, 
and  yet  it  will  re¬ 
turn  a  fair  profit  if 
it  can  be  disposed  of 
locally.  A  great  mis¬ 
take,  however,  is  to 
overrate  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  local 
market  and  not  to 
provide  for  taking 
advantage  of  other 
channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

SUPPLY  AND  DE¬ 
MAND.— T  h  e  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  planted 
■within  hauling  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  local 
market  varies  from 
time  to  time,  and  the 
grower  needs  to  keep 
informed  of  a  b  out 
the  quantity  of  fruit 
that  is  likely  to 
be  placed  upon  his 
local  market  each 
year.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  w  hat 
happened  in  1912, 
1913  or  1914,  but 
what  is  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  1916.  Where- 
ever  the  quantity  of 
fruit  grown  is  much 
greater  than  the  lo¬ 
cal  market  cau  dis¬ 
pose  of  profitably 
shipments  to  the 
large  markets  must 
be  made. 

!  TRANSPOR¬ 
TA  T  I  O  N.  —  There 
are  numerous  ways 
by  which  fruit  is  de-j 
livered  to  more  dis-j 
taut  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  auto  true  lc  s, 
boats  and  by  rail. 
The  former  are  com¬ 
ing  into  very  general 
use  and  permit  of 
ra  pid  tra  asportation 
of  large  quantities  of 
fruit  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  I  n 
many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  railroad  is 
the  only  means  of 
reaching  a  distant 
market.  Where  such 
is  the  c  a  s  e,  one 
should  immediately 
-ascertain  the  freight 
rates  upon  peaches 
between  the  points  of 
production  and  the 
point  of  proposed 
sale.  It  Is  also  irn- 
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portant  to  know  the  minimum  carload  weights  as 
well  as  the  freight  rate.  In  some  eases  the  mini¬ 
mum  carload  weight  for  peaches  is  16.000  pounds, 
while  in  others  it  is  20,000  pounds.  This  would  re¬ 
quire  about  .125  to  310  crates,  or  about  630  to  640 
one-half  bushel  baskets  in  the  first  instance  in  order 
to  receive  the  carload  rate.  The  part  carload  rate 
is  commonly  one-half  more  than  the  carload  rate, 
which  is  a  fact,  of  considerable  importance  and  em¬ 
phasizes  one  advantage  of  cooperative  shipping 
among  small  growers. 

HANDLING  THE  CROP.— By  the  middle  of  .Time 
the  grower  should  be  able  to  judge  the  amount  of 
his  crop  fairly  accurately,  and  should  then  make 
definite  arrangements  for  the  necessary  teams,  la¬ 
bor  and  packages.  Labor  is  scarce  and  difficult  to 
secure  this  year  in  nearly  all  sections.  Rome  peach 
growers  have  already  organized  their  forces  by  en¬ 
gaging  help  in  any  way  that  it  could  he  obtained. 
Good  organization  and  management  is  necessary  in 
any  season  for  the  prompt  and  economic  handling 
of  the  crop  but  it  will  be  particularly  so  in  1916. 
Labor  and  teams  must  be  so  managed  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  pack  and  shipment  each  day.  Rome 
men  can  pick  fruit  rapidly  and  well,  and  yet  do  not 
make  very  satisfactory  packers.  A  good  manager 
studies  his  men.  and  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  peach  season  shifts  them  about  until  lie  can  de¬ 
termine  what  sort  of  work  each  man  c-nn  do  best, 
and  then  keeps  him  at  it.  The  constant  shifting  of 
men  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  when  the 
shipping  season  is  well  under  way  is  bad  practice 
and  leads  to  errors  and  delays. 

PACKING. — Every  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
labor-saving  devices,  such  as  a  convenient  and  well 
arranged  packing-house  and  tables.  A  good  laborer 
may  waste  much  time  unless  these  matters  are 
properly  arranged  for.  Rome  sort  of  a  packing 
shed  or  house  is  a  necessity  if  much  fruit  is  to  be 
handled.  In  case  of  sudden  showers  which  may 
occur  frequently  in  Rummer  the  baskets,  crates,  la¬ 
bels,  etc.,  are  kept,  dry  and  the  work  of  packing  may 
continue  if  a  supply  of  fruit  has  been  placed  in  the 
house.  Fruit,  packages  are  made  of  wood  veneer 
and  warp  and  mold  badly  if  allowed  to  become  wet. 
Each  well-arranged  packing  house  should  also  be 
provided  with  some  sort,  of  a  simple  desk  where  rec¬ 
ords  of  labor,  packages  and  shipments  may  be  kept 
each  day. 

THE  PACIvING-IIOUSE.  —  The  packing-house 
should  also  have  a  cement  or  wood  floor  which  can 
he  kept  clean.  Dirt  floors  are  decidedly  objection¬ 
able  since  fruit  is  occasionally  dropped  and  crushed 
and  packages  placed  upon  such  a  floor  become 
stained,  sandy  and  dirty.  The  packing-house  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  require  the  least,  possible  car¬ 
rying  and  handling  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  for  packing 
should  he  delivered  to  the  table  from  one  side  only. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  at  any  time  for  packers 
to  stand  aside  while  someone  supplies  the  table 
with  fruit.  Rufficient  space  should  be  provided 
around  the  packing  house  so  that  teams  can  readily 
deliver  and  haul  away  fruit  without  confusion.  It 
is  a  mistake  also  to  deliver  and  haul  away  fruit 
from  the  same  door  of  a  packing-house  as  this  will 
surely  lead  to  delays. 

PICKING  THE  FRUIT.— The' fruit  should  be 
picked  and  taken  to  a  packing-house  for  grading, 
whether  it  is  to  be  sold  in  baskets  or  crates.  It  is 
sometimes  sold  “orchard  run,*’  but  this  is  the  ex¬ 
ception.  The  picking  of  the  fruit  is  really  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  business,  since  proper  ma¬ 
turity  determines  both  shipping  quality  and  flavor. 
Fruit  that  is  too  green  when  picked  may  ship  well, 
but  it  lacks  color,  finish  and  quality,  and  always 
sells  at  a  lower  price.  During  periods  of  liberal 
supply  such  fruit  is  difficult  to  sell  at  any  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  fully  ripe  fruit  has  reached  its 
highest  quality,  but  will  not  stand  shipment  with¬ 
out  becoming  bruised  and  must  then  be  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed  quickly  or  it.  decays.  This  results  in  low 
prices,  and  sales  are  slow  if  the  quantity  of  fruit 
upon  the  market  is  large.  Pickers  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  judge  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  by  its 
color.  Pressing  and  squeezing  the  fruit  with  the 
finger  should  not  he  tolerated.  As  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen  the  green  under  color  changes  to  a 
cream  white,  yellow  or  orange  according  to  the 
variety.  It  requires  some  actual  experience  with  a 
variety  to  judge  “shipping  maturity”  accurately. 
Rome  varieties,  such  as  Belle,  Elberta  and  J.  H. 
Hale,  are  quite  firm  when  actually  ripe,  while  others 
such  as  Greensboro  and  Mountain  Rose  are  soft. 

MARKET  DEMANDS. — When  shipping  peaches  to 
a  wholesale  market  the  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  may  not  be  sold  for  consumption  for 
at  least  two  day  scatter  arrival.  They  may  be  hauled 
or  reshipped  some  distance  to  a  retailer,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  little  time  for  him  to  dispose  of  them.  Bad 


weather  and  other  factors  may  delay  the  sale  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  “stand  up"  for 
al  least  4S  hours  in  most  cases.  If  a  retailer  finds 
it  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  before  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  decays  lie  will  soon  cease  hand¬ 
ling  it.  Where  one  does  not  have  a  local  market 
available  thorough  picking  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  prevent  some  waste  of  fruit.  Careful  super¬ 
vision  of  pickers  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
each  one  is  picking  every  fruit  that  is  mature 
enough  to  ship,  yet  is  not  picking  any  specimens  that 
are  too  green. 

RATE  OF  PICKING. — The  rate  at  which  peaches 
may  be  picked  varies  greatly  according  to  the  size 
and  form  of  the  trees,  the  amounts  and  size  of  the 
fruit  and  the  variety.  Where  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  considerable  height  and  step-ladders 
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are  required  the  rate  of  harvesting  is  necessarily 
slow.  With  a  variety  like  Elberta,  producing  large 
fruit  and  maturing  most  of  its  crop  at  once,  rapid 
pickers  may  harvest  as  many  as  100  half-bushel 
baskets  in  a  day  where  most  of  the  fruit  is  harvest¬ 
ed  without  the  use  of  ladders.  A  variety  like 
Champion  matures  its  fruit  over  a  longer  period 
than  Elberta,  and  the  picker  is  required  to  spend 
more  time  in  judging  the  maturity  of  the  individual 
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specimens.  From  50  to  60  half-bushel  baskets  a 
day  is  a  fairly  good  average  under  many  orchard 
conditions.  [prof.]  m.  a.  blake. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Confessions  of  a  Country  Buyer 

NOT  long  ago  we  had  a  call  from  a  country  buy¬ 
er,  who  came  down  to  look  over  the  auction' 
market.  This  man  was  a  very  shrewd  and  capable 
farmer,  who  had  for  years  been  buying  stock,  atul 
at  times  general  produce,  all  over  bis  home  county. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  this  man  talk  about 
ilie  way  he  was  able  to  make  good  bargains.  He 
said  the  great  trouble  with  most  farmers  is  that 
they  do  not  know  the  prevailing  prices,  and  thus 
do  not  know  what  their  stock  is  worth.  He  never 
makes  very  much  out  of  a  shrewd,  farsighted  farm¬ 
er  who  is  able  to  inform  himself,  but  his  money 
i«  made  by  dealing  with  another  class,  who  do  not 
know  what  their  stock  is  worth,  and  have  no 
ability  to  conduct  a  trade. 

“When  I  go  out  hunting  calves  or  lambs,”  he 
said,  “I  judge  a  good  deal  by  the  appearance  of  a 
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man’s  farm.  If  everything  is  kept  up  slick  and  neat, 
the  tools  under  cover,  and  the  women  well  satisfied, 
f  know  I  have  a  business  farmer  to  deal  with.  lie 
usually  has  a  telephone  or  takes  a  daily  paper,  and 
watches  the  market,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  fool  him 
on  the  value  of  bis  s-tock.  Then  I  will  come  to  a 
farm  not  looking  as  well.  Things  are  a  little  slack, 
buildings  not  well  painted,  and  there  is  a  general 
appearance  about  the  premises  of  a  man  who  is  not 
up  to  date.  I  find  that  man  probably  down  in  the 
field  looking  over  a  bunch  of  lambs. 

“I  generally  approach  him,  ask  the  time  of  day, 
and  lead  up  to  the  subject.  We  look  the  lambs  over, 
and  I  ask  him  bow  much  are  they  worth.  When  he 
shrugs  bis  shoulders  and  says  ‘I  don’t,  know,  what 
will  you  give?’  I  know  I  am  going  to  make  some 
money  out.  of  that  man.  He  is  not  posted,  doesn’t 
know  the  value  of  bis  own  stock,  and  before  I  get 
done  with  him  I  will  get  it.  out  of  bis  band  for  less 
than  it  is  worth. 

“When  I  go  to  the  other  kind  of  a  farmer,  where 
things  are  kept  up  in  nice  shape,  where  they  take 
a  daily  paper,  and  where  the  women  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  business,  I  have  a  harder  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  ask  the  man  the  same  question — ‘What  are 
your  lambs  worth?’  He  doesn’t  say  ‘I  don’t  know, 
what  will  you  give?’  but  he  names  the  price  quoted 
that  morning  in  the  market.  He  says  his  lambs  are 
a  lit. Me  better  than  the  average,  therefore  he  wants 
more.  I  cannot,  make  a  price  for  such  a  man  as 
that,  but  if  I  want  the  lambs  I  have  got  to  give  full 
value,  because  that  man  is  posted,  knows  what  the 
lambs  are  worth,  and  he  knows  that  in  these  times 
lie  can  get  market  price.” 

That  is  the  whole  story  of  dealing  with  a  farmer. 
Of  course  the  dealer  is  after  all  he  can  get.  and  he 
is  going  to  work  the  price  down  as  low  as  lie  can. 
When  he  strikes  a  man  who  doesn’t  know  values, 
and  is  not  sure  of  himself,  generally,  the  denier  will 
get  away  with  him.  Our  advice  to  a  farmer  would 
he  to  keep  fully  posted  day  by  day,  or  week  by 
week,  with  market  prices,  lie  ought  to  know  what 
is  being  paid  for  stock  or  grain,  and  have  it.  con¬ 
stantly  in  liis  mind.  In  case  he  doesn’t  know  just 
what:  the  stock  is  bringing,  and  a  dealer  comes  along, 
asking  what  he  will  take  for  it.  he  should  say  the 
stock  is  not  for  sale,  and  then  wait  until  he  knows 
what  others  are  paying  before  he  agrees  upon  a 
price.  While  it  is  true  that  prices  are  often  made 
outside  for  farmers,  tlic  trouble  is  that  too  much 
farm  produce  is  sold  below  even  those  prices,  simply 
because  the  farmer  is  not  posted  and  does  not  know 
the  value  of  liis  goods.  First,  of  all,  therefore,  he 
ought  to  know  just  what  liis  stuff  is  worth  to  him. 
Then  make  that  for  a  price,  and  stick  to  it. 


Ridging  Up  in  Potato  Planting 

IN  this  part  of  the  country  the  favorite  method 
of  planting  potatoes  is  to  bury  them ;  when  the 
poor  tilings  begin  to  see  the  light  they  are  buried 
again,  and  often  three  times.  The  surface  has  a 
tendency  to  crust,  and  instetid  of  being  broken  up, 
this  crust  is  covered.  I  have  counted  the  skips  in 
rows,  which  showed  20,  and  even  as  high  as  25  per 
cent,  of  plants  missing,  which  would  mean  one  acre 
in  live  a  loss.  It  cannot  he  laid  to  the  planter,  for 
the  machines  work  with  great  accuracy,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it.  due  to  smothering,  I  have  seen  newly 
planted  fields  hilled  so  high  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
soil  had  been  piled  on  top  of  the  seed,  and  making 
an  excellent  roof  to  shed  rain.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  crust  should  be  broken,  and  crowded  up  to  the 
row,  and  not  piled  over  the  plants,  for  the  potato 
has  a  broad  leaf,  which  must  lie  hard  to  push  up 
through  the  soil,  even  when  light.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  others  have  thought  of  the  same  thing,  and 
if  this  method  is  common  elsewhere.  Also  if  others 
find  so  many  empty  hills.  geo.  s.  paine. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  subject  to  discuss.  In  the  North 
growers  seem  to  have  several  reasons  for  this  hill¬ 
ing  up.  There  is  danger  from  a  late  frost,  and  the 
ridge  over  the  row  will  protect  the  plants.  The 
ri<lge<l-up  soil  is  warmer  and  more  likely  to  dry 
out  in  a  cold  wet  season,  and  the  ridge  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  kill  out  the  early  weeds.  We  have 
planted  with  machines  which  put  a  ridge  over  the 
potatoes  and  as  the  plants  are  ready  to  come 
through  worked  across  with  a  weeder,  thus  break¬ 
ing  the  ridge  down,  then  another  ridge  can  lie 
thrown  up  and  broken  down  once  more  with  the 
weeder,  thus  giving  a  double  working.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  growers  regarding  this  as  wel1  as 
facts  about  skips  and  misses,  especially  with  the 
mechanical,  one-man  planters. 


Rome  of  our  cover  crops  looked  thin  this  Spring  and 
we  expected  a  sheet.  The  rain  has  thickened  them  iuto 
a  blanket. 
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Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 


Uses  of  Organic  Matter  in  the  Soil  and  the  Plant 
I“a«t  VII. 


VALUE  OF  MANURE. — Under  farm  conditions 
the  maintenance  in  the  soil  of  a  reasonable  sup¬ 
ply  of  active  organic  matter  is  essential  to  satis¬ 
factory  yields.  It  is  true  that  in  the  laboratory  it 
is  possible  to  grow  a  good  plant  in  an  artificial 
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soil  without  any  organic  matter.  But  in  the  field  a 
generous  supply  of  decaying  plant  and  animal  ma¬ 
terial  is  'generally  associated  with  high  productive¬ 
ness.  The  truck  gardener  in  particular  realizes  the 
value  of  having  his  soil  loaded  down  with  fresh 
manure.  Ilia  crop  owes  it  t  value  to  its  rapid 
growth,  which  gives  a  mild  flavor  and  crisp  flesh. 
Radishes  and  lettuce  in  particular  illustrate  this 
point.  Anything  that  checks  or  interferes  with  the 
radish  makes  it  strong.  Lettuce  takes  on  a  bitter 
quality  and  loses  its  crisp  body.  It  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  general 
farm  crops  in  less  degree,  since  the  seed  of  a  plant 
is  not  as  readily  influenced  as  is  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  common  exper- 
ience  that  crops  do  respond  to  additions  of  manure, 
green  crops  and  stubble  turned  under. 

EFFECTS  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER. — Tt  has  been 
the  custom  to  account  -'or  this  benefit  from  the  effect 
of  the  decaying  organic  matter  on  the  tilth,  moist¬ 
ure  capacity  and  warmth  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  by 
the  plant  food  supplied  and  that  made  available 
from  the  stores,  particularly  of  mineral  elements — 
phosphorus,  potassium  and  lime — already  locked  up 
in  every  normal  soil.  One  point  here  should  be 
noted;  namely,  that  nitrogen  as  n  plant  nutrient 
is  stored  almost,  exclusively  in  the  organic  matter, 
and  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  organic  matter  it  is 
also  deficient  in  available  nitrogen.  In  a  rough  way 
there  is  a  correlation  here  between  the  need  for 
available  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  the  appearance  of 
the  soil.  A  light-colored  soil  that  packs  readily  due 
to  lack  of  organic  matter  is  very  certain  to  respond 
largely  to  a  nitrogen  fertilizer.  On  the  other  hand 
in  muck  soils,  which  are  naturally  rich  in  total  ni¬ 
trogen.  carrying  one  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent, 
available  nitrogen,  fertilizers  may  still  he  bene¬ 
ficial  because  the  nitrogen  present  appears  to  be 
held  in  rather  stable.  Inert  forms,  especially  in  the 
peaty  material  before  decay  has  progressed. 

II I (IIILT  ORGANIZED  PLANT  MATERIAL.— 
The  new  view  is  that  growing  plants  take  up  or¬ 
ganic  compounds — the  more  complex  substances  of 
which  plants  are  composed — directly  from  the  soil 
and  build  these  compounds  into  their  new  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  manure  and  crop  re¬ 
sidues  he  entirely  decayed  before  their  value  can 
he  realized.  They  do  not  need  to  he  entirely  torn 
to  simple,  ultimate  molecules  by  decay  to  be  of 
service  in  the  soil.  Plants  do  not  necessarily  take 
up  their  food  in  the  simplest  compounds  of  am¬ 
monia.  nitric  acid,  mineral  salts  and  the  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  air  and  water  in 
their  simplest  forms.  This  has  been  the  idea  of 
investigations  during  all  these  years,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  the  common  terms  used  in  chemistry 
and  in  stating  the  composition  of  fertilizers,  name¬ 
ly  as  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It  is 
known  that  the  young  plant  may  take  up  the  first 
products  of  decay  and  build  them  bodily  into  its 
new  tissues.  Instead  of  a  plant  manufacturing  all 
its  starch  and  sugar  and  cellulose  (fiber)  anew  di¬ 
rect  from  the  carbon  of  the  air,  it  may  use  the 
sugar  and  the  organic  acids  and  other  materials  that 
come  into  it  from  the  soil  from  decaying  manure 
and  other  sources.  It  is  as  if  the  young  plant  built 
up  its  tissues  from  made-up  sections  instead  of 
using  the  boards  and  nails  or  the  mortar  and  brick 
— speaking  figuratively — .that  would  he  used  to  build 
a  plant  in  a  soil  lacking  in  organic  matter. 

Cornell  University.  k  o  fippin 


A  Handy  Watering  System 

MANY  truckers  and  market  gardeners  are  very 
exacting  when  constructing  their  hotbeds. 
Then  during  the  early  growth  of  their  seedlings  in 
March  or  early  April  they  are  very  careful  to  ven¬ 
tilate  when  the  sun  gets  warm,  or  to  cover  the  sash 
with  mats  during  the  colder  night.  However,  after 
a  few  weeks,  the  hotbeds  get  to  be  an  old  story;  the 
rush  of  Spring  work  begins  and  the  hotbeds  are 
frequently  neglected.  During  the  last  part  of  April 
the  sash  may  he  left  off  entirely,  because  the  weath¬ 
er  is  warm,  but  the  large  plants  growing  close  to¬ 
gether  need  lots  of  water. 

The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  375,  shows  one 
of  the  many  hotbeds  used  on  the  farm  of  Bert  Keen, 
between  Vineland  and  Millville,  N.  J.,  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  plants  such  as  lettuce,  peppers,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  eggplants  and  tomatoes.  Each  frame  is  12 
feet  wide  and  00  feet  long,  and  therefore  holds  40 
sash.  The  2xl0-inch  plank  in  the  middle  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  posts,  and  carries  the  Skinner  pipe,  with 
room  for  the  ends  of  the  sash  to  rest  on  either  side 
of  the  pipe.  The  nozzles  in  this  one-inch  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe  are  a  foot  apart  and  throw  a  tiny  stream 
about  eight  feet  high.  The  water  comes  down  in  a 
dense  mist,  gently  and  thoroughly  soaking  a  strip 
three  feet  wide  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  in  a 
little  while,  after  which  a  slight  turn  of  the  Skin¬ 
ner  pipe  will  cause  the  water  to  fall  onto  another 
strip.  The  pipes  on  each  hotbed  are  ail  connected 
to  the  water  supply  with  hose.  Everything  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  conveniently  that  a  child  could  water  the 


Irrigation  System  on  Hotbeds.  Fig.  375 


entire  “frame  yard”  in  one  hour.  Thus,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  plants  should  be  neglected  just  when 
they  need  much  water. 

This  Skinner  system  of  irrigation,  originated  by 
a  New  Jersey  man,  is  being  used  in  hotbeds,  green¬ 
houses  and  on  lawns,  in  home  gardens  and  on  large 
commercial  fields.  The  various  companies  who 
furnish  the  irrigation  equipment  will  make  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  to  order  complete  for  any  sized  or 
shaped  garden  patch,  or  for  other  purposes.  Those 
farmers  or  suburbanites  who  have  a  water  system 
in  their  houses  should  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  saving  in  one  year  will 
often  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  pipe  system  and 
the  running  expenses  of  the  house  supply  for  the 
year.  r.  w.  de  baun. 


Dodge  the  Express  Company  by  Location 

I  HAVE  read  with  some  interest  the  article 
“Ruined  by  Careless  Express  Handling,”  page 
hOO,  and  as  I  have  had  years  of  experience  in  send¬ 
ing  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  by  express,  perhaps  I  may 
offer  some  advice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  The 
it.  N.-Y.  in  the  long  run  would  do  far  more  good  in 
advising  producers  always  to  locate  near  their  mar¬ 
ket  in  driving  or  motor  truck  distance,  than  to 
locate  far  away  and  depend  on  the  express  compan¬ 
ies.  To  supply  the  home  or  near-by  market  is  the 
proper  tiling,  and  if  one  wishes  to  grow  and  sell 
perishable  produce  like  fruit,  truck,  etc.,  if  he  is 
not  properly  located  near  good  markets  sell  out  and 
locate  near  one,  or  give  up  the  business,  for  to  de¬ 
pend  on  express  companies  is  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  to  make  them  perfect  or  half-way  so  is  im¬ 
possible.  Shipping  early  fruit  from  Southern  points 
where  all  are  served  alike  may  work  fairly  well, 
but  to  depend  on  express  shipment  of  produce  to 
markets  in  the  same  latitude  in  competition  with 
near-by  growers  may  sometimes  seem  alluring,  but 
here  distance  certainly  lends  enchantment. 
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Tf  TJ.  P.  L.  would  have  located  near  some  one  of 
the  numerous  splendid  markets  in  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  highly 
successful.  His  failure  was  certainly  due  to  lack 
of  proper  judgment  in  locating,  and  no  use  blaming 
the  express  company,  but  as  it  is  let  this  and  all 
other  such  examples  he  a  warning  to  others  not  to 
locate  so  as  to  be  necessary  to  depend  entirely  on 
that  kind  of  transportation.  I  have  tried  it  out, 
and  am  through  with  it,  I  think,  for  the  selling  end 
of  a  business  is  as  important  as,  or  more  so,  than 
the  producing.  The  development  of  the  gasoline 
truck  and  the  improved  roads  in  nearly  every  sec¬ 
tion  now  brings  a  wide  radius  of  land  around  nearly 
all  good  markets  that  can  and  should  be  occupied 
in  supplying  the  home  markets,  while  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  and  cheap  lands  can  be  occupied  with  grain, 
grazing,  etc. 

The  higher  first  cost  of  the  land  is  but  little  com¬ 
pared  with  years  or  a  lifetime  of  paying  express 
charges  with  the  resultant  damage  and  lower  prices, 
com  mission  and  other  troubles.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
taken  up  and  pushed  some  fine  ideas,  and  now  why 
not  start  the  “grow-your-products-near-the-market” 
idea,  and  help  prevent  so  many  distant  location 
failures?  Charles  l.  todd. 

Otsego  Co..  N.  Y". 

Pennsylvania  Wants  the  Rabbits 

AS  an  orchardist  (I  have  30  acres,  peaches  and 
apples,  in  Bucks  County.  Pa.)  a  city  man,  a 
gunner,  a  wild  bird  crank  and  a  member  of  the 
Game  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  all  angles  of  your  articles  on  “Fruit 
Growers  vs.  Rabbits.”  As  usual  there  are  two  sides 
to  it — maybe  more.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  had 
several  young  apple  trees  girdled  and  chewed  by 
both  rabbits  and  mice;  I  purchased  500  cheap  ven¬ 
eer  protectors  (for  about  $3,  I  think)  and  tied  them 
around  the  trunks  of  the  apples  every  Fall, 
taking  them  off  in  Spring,  after  the  snow  is  gone, 
immediately  giving  the  trunks  a  coat  of  whitewash 
mixed  with  strong  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  rabbits  will  not  touch  this,  and  I  have 
had  no  trouble  with  them  since,  but  this  Spring  I 
found  one  tree  girdled,  below  the  ground  line,  by 
mice.  The  mice  do  more  damage,  as  a  rule,  than 
rabbits — hut  the  fruit  grower  has  no  particular 
howl  against  city  gunners  because  of  mice!  Yet 
the  same  efficient  method  of  protection  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  mice  will  absolutely  head  off 
the  rabbits. 

Anyhow,  if  you  have  too  many  rabbits  and  don’t 
"'ant  gunners — who  are  trespassers,  by  the  way,  if 
they  do  not  first  get  permission  to  go  on  a  place — 
why  not  trap  the  bunnies  and  send  them  over  to  us? 
If  it  is  not  against  your  State  laws,  set  out  box- 
traps  in  the  orchards,  gather  up  the  long-ears  and 
send  'em  over.  The  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dr.  Jos.  Kalbfus,  Harrisburg, 
l’a..  will  pay  SO  cents  each  for  them.  We  put  them 
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out  in  places  where  game  is  scarce  and  thereby  give 
someone  a  chance  for  a  day  in  the  open  with  his 
dogs  and  gun.  geo.  d.  gideon. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  cockerels,  except 
those  good  enough  for  breeding,  should  be  kept  through 
the  Summer.  Sell  or  eat  them. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


When  to  Sow  Sweet  Clover 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  experience  with 
Sweet  clover,  and  frankly,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  got  any  Sweet  clover  at 
all,  for  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter 
t<>  go  at  it  in  a  more  ont-of-the-ordinnry 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
little  short  of  a  miracle  for  anyone  to 
make  a  success  of  Sweet  clover  sown  in 
the  Fall.  Sweet  clover  is  strictly  a 
biennial  and  must  make  enough  growth 
the  first  eeaasou  to  carry  it  through  the 
Winter  and  enable  it  to  make  a  seed 
crop  the  second  season,  and  when  sown 
in  the  Fall  it  very  seldom  makes  enough 
growth  to  carry  itself  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Our  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  a  crop  with  Sweet 
clover  sown  later  than  June.  Also  it  is 
very  unusual  and  in  fact,  practically  un¬ 
known,  to  get  a  good  stand  from  seed 
sown  with  the  hull  on.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  seldom  get  more  than  eight  to 
10  per  cent,  germination  on  unhulled 
seed.  We  always  insist  on  the  customer 
using  clean,  solid,  hulled  seed,  which  has 
been  well  rubbed  in  the  bulling,  or  else 
scarified  after  hulling.  Willi  such  seed, 
you  can  get  about  95%  germination,  and 
often  better  than  that,  and  you  can  get  a 
good  stand  with  eight  to  10  pounds  per 
acre.  1  note  you  are  going  to  sow  some 
Sweet  clover  in  June,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  you  are  using  hulled  seed.  While 
you  are  getting  good  results  from  your 
Sweet  clover,  you  are  not  getting  one- 
third  the  results  you  would  get  if  you 
sowed  earlier  in  the  season,  and  used 
hulled  seed  so  you  would  get  a  good 
stand.  This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  and 
valuable  crop,  and  especially  so  for  your 
Eastern  hills. 

People  have  been  sowing  the  Sweet 
clover  in  the  Fall  because  they  confused 
it  with  Alfalfa.  They  knew  Alfalfa 
Would  do  well  if  planted  in  the  Fall,  and 
supposed  Sweet  clover  would  do  the  same, 
hut  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  two. 
Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  while  Alfalfa 
is  a  perennial.  A  perennial  can  he  sown 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  Spring  or  Fall, 
while  a  biennial  must  be  sown  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  get  a  fairly  good 
growth  before  Winter,  or  sown  so  late 
in  the  Winter  that  it  will  not  germinate 
at  all,  but  will  start  the  next  Spring  and 
call  the  next  year  the  first  year. 

HEN  BY  FIELD. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  find  much  conflict  of 
opinion  among  the  Sweet  clover  men  re¬ 
garding  this  matter  of  seeding.  We  tried 
it  as  a  cover  crop,  hut  put  the  Alsike  seed 
iu  so  as  to  make  sure  we  would  have 
something.  The  unhulled  seed  was  slow 
to  start,  and  even  now  we  found  some 
of  it  coming  up.  Some  of  our  authorities 
advocate  sowing  the  unhulled  seed  in  De¬ 
cember  or  late  Winter.  It  seems  to  us 
most  reasonable  to  seed  in  early  or  mid¬ 
dle  Summer — using  the  scarified  seed. 
With  so  many  different  opinions  it  is 
evident  that  a  farmer  must  settle  it  for 
himself. 


The  Pictures 

Every  year  we  have  letters  from  people 
who  ask  where  they  can  buy  a  small  hand 
separator  or  thrasher.  Many  of  them 
raise  small  quantities  of  grain,  and  either 
want  to  handle  it  with  great  care  by 
hand,  or  else  they  live  in  a  community 
where  but  little  grain  is  used,  so  that  the 
large  separators  are  not  available.  A 
small  size  separator,  worked  by  foot 
power  was  formerly  made  in  Vermont, 
hut  we  have  not  heard  of  it  in  recent 
years-  The  picture  at  Fig.  372  is  en¬ 
graved  from  Bulletin  No.  29S  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  This  little 
homemade  thrasher  is  used  in  separating 
the  grain  from  small  lots  of  experiment 
rows,  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  accur¬ 
ate  measurements  or  weights.  The  con¬ 
trivance  is  a  homemade  affair,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  constructed.  It 
might  be  useful  to  some  of  our  people, 
who  raise  only  a  small  quantity  of  grain, 
although  it  would  look  like  small  business 
to  our  large  farmers. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  376  was  taken  in 
Canada,  in  a  section  where  a  large  part 
of  the  fruit  picking  is  done  by  Indians. 
They  handle  the  job  at  piece  work,  either 


at  so  much  a  basket,  or  they  will  contract 
to  pick  all  the  fruit  on  a  given  area.  The 
Indian  woman  and  her  son  shown  in  the 
picture  are  picking  plums.  It  is  said 
that  these  Indians  make  good  workers, 
stick  to  the  job  and  do  the  work  well, 
and  arc  very  useful  in  the  orchard.  It 
will  he  a  hard  problem  this  year  for  many 
fruit  growers  to  handle  their  crop  profit¬ 
ably,  and  many  farmers  are  looking  about 
hunting  for  new  classes  of  workers.  Last 
year  there  was  much  the  same  trouble, 
but  prices  were  low,  and  large  areas  of 
fruit  were  left  unpicked.  This  year  the 
chances  are  for  better  prices,  hut  the 
picker  problem  will  still  be  a  puzzle  on 
many  a  farm* 

The  picture  at  Fig.  373  shows  a  good- 
sized  man  at  work  with  a  hand  cultiva¬ 
tor  in  a  crop  of  beets.  It  is  evidently  a 
hot  day  with  the  sun  shining,  ami  the 
weeds  are  growing.  Some  people  are 
willing  to  pay  .$20  or  more  for  a  set  of 
exercises,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  their  flesh  and  hardening  their 
muscles.  We  might,  suggest  that  getting 
right  out  in  the  sun  and  pushing  this 
hand  cultivator  till  day,  would  have  a 
rattier  vanishing  effect  upon  the  fat,  give 
good  appetite,  and  make  a  thorough  citi¬ 
zen  out  of  any  man  who  could  hold  him¬ 
self  down  to  the  job.  Instead  of  paying 
out  money  for  a  set  of  exorcises,  lively 
exercise  on  this  cultivator  would  put 
money  in  a  man’s  purse  rather  than  tak¬ 
ing  it  out.  Probably,  however,  it  would 
not  he  quite  as  fashionable  as  the  polite 
exercises  advocated  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  lessons  to  sell.  Ever  since  the 
world  began  it  has  been  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  average  human  being  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  shade,  and  especially  while 
lying  down  under  a  tree,  than  to  get  out 
into  the  sun  and  sweat  at  useful  work. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

The  accompanying  photograph,  see  Fig. 
374,  of  a  pot-grown  plant  which  was  set  out 
early  last  November,  was  made  June  18, 
1916.  The  plant  now  is  about  10  inches 
tall,  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  when 
the  picture  was  made  showed  promise  of 
more  than  a.  hundred  fruits  this  crop. 
At  this  rate  this  variety  (Superb)  should 
be  worth  planting  for  Spring  use  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  possibility  of  later 
fruits*.  The  berries  ripen  about  with 
Brandywine,  and  are  about  the  same  size. 
Progressive  in  the  same  soil  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  II  has  the  merit  of  being 
about  a  week  earlier,  hut  the  Spring  crop 
is  lighter  and  the  berries  tend  to  be  small¬ 
er.  It  ripens  about  with  Clyde.  This  is 
our  second  season  with  Superb  and  we 
have  no  experience  with  such  large  plants 
but,  judging  from  last  season’s  results  we 
should  have  two  or  three  ripe  berries  a 
week  from  each  such  plant  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  Summer  and  early  Fall. 
The  soil  where  these  berries  are  growing 
would  class  as  a  heavy  garden  loam. 
The  basis  of  it  is  a  stiff  blue  clay,  but  it 
is  very  well  filled  with  humus,  so  that  it 
does  not  hake  much  even  when  puddled- 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


The  Chemistry  of  Hay  Preservation 

In  this  country  there  are  practically 
only  two  classes  of  plants  used  for  dry 
Winter  fodder,  the  grasses  and  the  clo¬ 
vers,  since  the  use  of  corn  is  incidental 
to  the  use  of  the  grain.  Both  of  these 
are  dried  slowly  at  a  certain  stage  of 
growth.  Just  what  happens  in  this 
process  is  not  known.  We  know  that  if 
the  crop  is  cut  too  early,  or  if  dried  very 
fast,  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  when 
cut  properly  and  dried  slowly,  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  late  cut  or  a  very  slow 
drying,  give  a  poor  result. 

We  do  know  that  the*  chemical  changes 
are  very  comidex,  and  are  far  more  than 
the  mere  loss  of  water.  Were  it  only 
that,  lmy  and  warm  water  would  he 
grass  again.  In  the  minute  cells  of 
which  the  tissues  are  built  up  there  is 
an  unstable  and  complex  condition  which, 
in  both  plants  and  animals,  we  cull 
“life.”  When  this  ceases,  the  cell  con¬ 
tents  re-arrange  themselves  in  simple 
forms,  among  which  we  find  bodies,  like 
the  sugars,  which  are  very  good  food  for 
some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  such 


as  the  yeasts  and  the  moulds,  as  well  as 
numberless  bacteria  and  other  “germs.” 
Incidentally  some  pleasant  odors  are  set 
free;  the  "new-mown  lmy”  smell  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  body  named  “coumarin”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  first  recognized  in  tonka 
beans.  But  what  good  this  coumarin, 
tied  up,  as  it  is,  with  glucose,  is  to  the 
live  tonka  bean  or  the  live  grass  or 
Sweet  clover,  is  not  known. 

The  practical  problem  is  to  carry  out 
the  drying  process  as  quickly  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  changes  which  make  up 
a  proper  "curing,”  and  reduce  the  water 
to  a  point  where  "germs”  cannot  live. 
This  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  the  grasses; 
they  are  made  up  of  a  hollow  stalk,  with 
hard  knots,  and  rather  thin  leaves  part¬ 
ly  clasping  the  stalk,  as  can  be  better 
seen  in  wheat,  for  (aside  from  militia 
traditions),  straw  is  merely  a  large  hay. 
So,  also,  are  bamboo  fish  poles;  the  bam¬ 
boo  is  a  giant  grass,  and  the  stem,  the 
pole  as  we  know  it,  shows  just  how  grass 
is  built,  without  a  microscope.  But  the 
case  of  the  clovers  is  different;  they  have 
more  fleshy  leaves  and  woody  stems. 

There  are  many  of  the  tribe,  the  locust, 
for  instance,  which  are  trees.  These 
leaves  are  not  fastened  by  their  whole 
width  clasping  the  stalk,  like  a  grass 

leaf,  but  by  a  rather  small  stem,  and  if 
this  joint  gets  too  dry.  the  leaves  will 
mostly  stay  in  the  field  and  only  the 

stems  get  into  the  mow.  But  if  the 

leaves  remain  too  moist,  they  wilt  swiftly 
rot,  that  is,  germs  will  eat  them.  More 
than  this,  the  clover  leaf  should  die  rath¬ 
er  slowly,  but  if  it  gets  wet  again,  the 
Sugar  and  similar  bodies  formed  will  soak 
out. 

Furthermore,  as  the  grass  and  clover 
leaves  die,  they  may  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  rather  rapidly.  There  are  bodies 
there  which,  the  checks  and  balances  of 
"life”  gone,  practically  start  to  burn  up, 
and  this,  and  the  life  of  germs  on  the 
drying  leaves,  produces  considerable 
heat.  Even  if  it  does  not  get  enough  air 
(Continued  on  page  978.) 


are  certain  if — 

you  first  cleanse  seeds  of  smuts  by 
._  the  most  scientific  treatment,  as  recom- 
mended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — ■ 


This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys  grain 
smuts  and  fungus  growths.  It  prevents 
flax  wilt,  also  scab  and  black-leg  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  Rids  stables  and  chicken  bouses 
of  disease  germs  and  flics.  No  up-to- 
date  farmer  should  be  without  a  supply 
of  Formaldehyde — the  best  bears  the 
Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works  label — ■ 
35  cents  in  pound  bottles  at  your  dealer 
with  complete  directions.  Big  illustrated 
hand-book  sent  free  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  2 


mato,  Cabbage  and  Celery 

DUO.  Semi  fur  list.  WM.  RILEY.  Turresdale.  Phila.,  Pa. 


C  l/\/  C  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

™  *  higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 

I  \i  E?  Write  for  nrfec**  and  information 

vLUVtK  E.  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Sweet  Clover 

Practically  pure.  While  or  Yellow.  Scarified. 
O. M. Scott.  &  Sons  Co., 530  Main  St., Marysville, O. 


“PHOSPHATES  and  HONESTY” 

Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins’ 
reply  to  Prof.  Brooks 
and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Youhave  read 
a  great  deal  on  one  side 
of  this  question — write 
'for  Bulletin  186  “Phos¬ 
phates  and  Honesty,” 
and  get  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“THE  FARM  THAT  WON’T 
WEAR  OUT” 

A  description  of  the 
Permanent  Fertility 
Method  that  supplies 
Phosphorus  at  a  cost  of 
$1.00  per  acre  per  year. 

Write  as  far  bee  copies 
of  these  booklets. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
No.  12  High  St.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


DON’T  TRY  TO  RAISE 

III  Till  CA  Without  Inoculat- 
ULlHLlH  ing  the  seed  with 


WHY  risk  failure  when  McQueen’s 
Inoculator  will  put  hundreds  of 
nitrogen  nodules  on  every  plant  ?  Alfalfa 
must  become  inoculated  to  insure  a 
stand.  The  sure  way  is  treatment  with 
McQueen’s  Inoculator.  Simply  moisten 
the  seed  and  mix  in  the  Inoculator, 
which  is  a  dry  powder  swarming  with 
millions  of  vigorous  bacteria. 

$1  Per  Acre-Size  Package,  Postpaid 

Shipment  made  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  Alfalfa  and  Vetch  Inoculator  now. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 

Box  190  -  Baltic.  Ohio 


RIHI1FR  TWINF  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
QlliULI)  I  IT  I  lib  @et  our  samples  and  prices. 

TJlEo.  HURT  &  SOJNS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit.  ami  Ornamental  Uvea,  vines,  nhrubrt,  etc.,  true  to  nnmo  In 
email  or  lurnr**  lots  nt  wbulvMil©  pl*ic©£.  Glow/*  uml  KiinrarUood  by 
the  larirest  Nursery  In  N*w  York.  Write  for  bii?  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY.  BOX  27,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Full  Book  tells  bow  to  succeed  crowing 
Alfalfa  on  any  soil  or  climate  cast  of  the  Mia- 
auurl  lliver:  bow  to  sow;  how  to  harvest;  what 
to  do  (o  retain  a  perfect  meadow.  We  refuse 
to  handle  Turkestan  or  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,’’  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  99% 
pure.  We  can  fund  ah  No  hr  a  ska.  Idaho  or  Utah 
uud  Grimm  seed  ut  very  moderate  prices. 

■  |  r ■  i  ri  we  Lave  the  Genuine 
HLrilLrn  Grimm  well  as  Hnu- 
Kon’u  great  now  Slbortuu  varieties.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Dox  333  .Mechanicsburg.O. 


GRIMM 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

By  Mail  or  Express  Prepaid.  Leading  vnrb«lb»K  (M  IIBAflK,  CKL- 
BKY,  tun. IK ’WIWPIl  1*1. i \  I  S .  I.argf  in*  final  I  lut.H  at.  reason- 
able  priest.  I’irM  ridss.  |.lauts  uml  siilv  ilellnry  |?tiitratstec<l. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  A <1 K )IH t  mill  Fall  jituuiiug*.  Ilumier  uml  I'ot-erown  plants 
(lint  will  In- nr  fruit  urxl  iiuuiiirr.  Alio  RitfllKRIlf,  ItLACK- 
III.KKY  1-l.l.VIS.  1-ltl'lT  TU I  I  OIINAMliNTAI.  TKfc.ES, 

sriKIRS.  CittaloQU,'  free. 

Harry  1..  Squires,  Remienburg,  N.  Y. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA 

99.60  Pure.  Also  ordinary  Alfalfa. 

O,  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Uo.,  330  Main  SI..  Marysville,  0. 


Celery  Plants V,ooo-  Cabbage  Plants 

51  ncr  1.000.  All  kinds  of  Each.  Nice,  stocky  plants 
and  Plenty  of  them.  ROMANCE  SKKI*  AND 
1‘J.A  NT  If  A  KM,  C  HUGOS  &  SOU,  Clieswofd,  Delaware 

Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  ^TootHs-lo 

per  10.000.  Tomato  Plants— $1.1 iO  per  1,000.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants  $1.50  per  1.000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants--#.’. 50  pel  1,000.  j.  C  SCHMIDT, Bristol,  Pa. 


Late  Cabbage  Plan  ts  f»J.  *«£  «»»« 

or  over  85  cts.  pur  1,000.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hardy.  Del. 


g  Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid  ij 
H  strawberries  are  marvels  in  size,  beauty  and  productiveness,  with  the  true  = 
E  wild  strawberry  flavor. They  cover  the  wholeseason,  from  earliest  till  latest  =: 

Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants  1 


=  Planted  in  summer  or  autumn,  produce  a  crop  ot  berries  the  following  June.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown  — 

—  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them;  how  lu  prepare  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  It  shows  the  “Edmund  Wilson”  = 

—  in  natural  size  and  color,  and  accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  Von  Fleet  hybrids  and  a  — 
^  score  ot  other  choice  varieties,  including  the  best  Everbearing  Strawberries.  IT’S  FREE.  If  you  would  — 

have  btggei  and  heller  Strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  Van  Fleet  Liybrids. 


=r-  Far  thiety-cipbt  years 
—  a  Strawberry  Specialist 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.  g 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

After  nearly  all  the  shrubbery  lias 
completed  its  bloom  the  most  showy  plant 
T  have  is  a  specimen  of  Bignonia  grantl- 
iflora,  the  Chinese  trumpet  flower.  This 
is  trained  on  my  porch,  and  at  midsum¬ 
mer  and  later  it  is  a  perfect  glory  of 
great  orange  flowers.  My  plant  is  graft¬ 
ed  on  the  native  trumpet  vine,  and  I 
have  to  watch  the  sprouts  and  keep  down 
the  native  from  getting  too  rampant. 
Now  I  have  coming  on  a  lot  of  seedlings 
from  the  Chinese,  and  as  it  is  a  true 
species  I  suppose  that  the  seedlings  will 
come  true.  This  plant  is  hardy  in  north¬ 
ern  Maryland,  but  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  hardy  farther  north  or  not,  but 
suppose  it  is.  I  once  saw  a  plant  of  it 
near  Baltimore  trained  to  a  stake  and 
made  into  a  weeping  tree,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  when  in  bloom. 

I  have  tried  all  the  different  strains 
of  Salvia  splendens  sent  out  under  vari¬ 
ous  names,  and  have  found  only  one  Jliat 
is  worthy  of  a  separate  name.  This  is 
the  Zurich,  a  bed  of  which  I  now  have 
in  dazzling  bloom,  and  only  a  little  over 
a  foot  tall.  It  is  .the  earliest  of  all  the 
strains  I  have  tested. 

Salting  asparagus  as  described  by  Mr. 
Weaver  may  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
asparagus,  but  T  doubt  the  benefit.  Here 
all  along  the  salt  water  estuaries  of  the 
Chesapeake  the  wild  asparagus  grows 
along  high  water  mark,  and  evidently 
does  not  mind  the  salting  twice  every 
24  hours.  But  the  wild  shoots  are  not 
fat  like  those  I  get  from  my  garden 
where  no  salt  has  ever  been  used.  The 
heavy  salting  may  prevent  weeds  aud 
grass  from  growing,  but  I  rather  suspect 
that  that,  is  the  main  benefit.  Heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  and  clean  cultivation  will  make 
as  heavy  asparagus  as  any  method  I 
have  tried.  Tears  ago  I  U9ed  kainit 
heavily  in  the  Fall  on  asparagus,  and  of 
necessity  got.  a  good  deal  of  salt.  But 
I  have  not  used  even  the  kainit  for  years 
aud  still  get  big  shoots.  In  my  garden 
T  have  two  asparagus  plantations  six 
years  old.  One  is  from  seed  sown  right 
where  it  stands  and  never  transplanted. 
The  other  was  transplanted.  The  un¬ 
disturbed  roots  gave  cuttings  a  year  soou- 
er  than  the  transplanted  roots  of  the 
same  age,  and  today  the  undisturbed 
roots  are  giving  the  heaviest  stalks. 

I  would  add  to  what  “K.”  says  to  an 
inquiry  about  Amaryllis  bulbs,  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  bloom  by  amateurs  is  often  due 
to  overpotting.  They  like  to  have  the  pot 
full  of  roots  and  then  have  some  liquid 
fertilizer  occasionally.  When  living  in 
North  Carolina  I  grew  Amaryllis  .Tolm- 
soni  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  the 
Northern  dealers  readily  paid  a  good 
price  for  the  bulbs.  They  were  planted 
in  the  open  ground  early  in  Spring;  in 
fact  they  will  survive  the  Winter  there 
outside  if  slightly  covered.  But  I  lifted 
them  in  the  Fall  aud  packed  them  close¬ 
ly  in  the  cellar  on  a  layer  of  moist 
sphagnum  to  preserve  the  roots  alive, 
and  left  them  in  that  way  all  Winter, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cured  and 
old  in  the  Fall,  for  I  found  that  with 
<;he  roots  kept  'alive  I  had  a  far  better 
growth  of  offsets,  and  the  large  ones 
bloomed  wonderfully  in  the  open  ground, 
coming  in  about  commencement  time, 
and  were  very  popular  with  the  young 
women  graduates.  While  kept  dormant, 
I  would  not  entirely  dry  them  off,  for 
they  are  naturally  an  evergreen  plant. 
Crown  in  the  way  I  mention  I  have  had 
bulbs  that  measured  13  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  word  bone  in  naming  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  gets  its  phosphoric  acid  from 
rock  is  all  light,  but  really  is  there  any 
difference?  Is  not  phosphoric  acid  one 
and  the  same  thing,  whether  from  bones 
or  phospbatic  rock?  The  only  thing  the 
farmer  need  bother  about  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  article.  Manufacturers 
imagine  that  farmers  will  be  attracted  by 
the  word  bone,  as  they  think  the  phos¬ 
phorus  from  bones  is  better  than  phos¬ 
phorus  from  rock,  and  it  is  well  to  cheek 
them  from  calling  rock  phosphate  bone, 
while  one  is  just  as  good  cent  per  cout. 
as  the  other.  But  if  a  farmer  wants 
that  from  I'eal  bones  be  should  be  able  to 


get  it,  and  not  have  something  else 
palmed  off  on  him. 

I  put  a  Skinner  irrigating  pipe  over 
my  garden,  and  ever  since  that  it  1ms 
rained  every  two  or  three  days.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  will  be  use  for  the  overhead 
pipe  after  a  while,  and  it  does  beat  a 
hose  a  long  way,  for  the  spray  is  so  gen¬ 
tle  that  it  does  not  pack  the  soil  as  one 
is  apt  to  do  with  a  hose. 

Last  Fall  I  selected  a  typical  plant  of 
the  Zurich  variety  of  scarlet  sage  arid  in¬ 
creased  it  from  cuttings,  as  I  found  that 
the  plants  grown  from  seed  varied  great¬ 
ly  in  height  and  floriferousness.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  I  have  now  a  bed  in  a  blaze 
of  bloom  and  every  plant  just  like  its 
neighbor.  As  this  strain  has  now  no 
disturbing  influence  I  shall  save  seed 
from  it  and  expect  to  get  a  more  uniform 
type  of  plant  than  I  got  from  purchased 
seed. 

Dahlias  as  usual  are  trying  to  make 
hot  weather  flowers,  but  I  am  cutting 
them  back  to  the  first  joint  below  the 
buds,  and  the  branching  will  give  me 
more  and  better  flowers  in  the  Fall. 

Bonny  Best  tomatoes  are  being  trained 
to  one  stem  on  stakes.  Earlianas  were 
allowed  to  tumble  in  their  natural 
growth.  The  result  is  that  Bonny  Best 
is  coming  in  ahead  of  Earliana,  while 
usually  it  is  a  little  behind  it.  This 
seems  to  show  that  training  to  stakes 
hastens  the  ripening.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Returns  from  Dried  Apples 

We  are  contemplating  trying  an  apple 
evaporator  on  our  fruit  orchards.  Could 
you  advise  how  many  pounds  of  dried 
apples  on  an  average  will  be  received 
from  one  bushel  of  apples?  If  it  is  also 
possible,  would  you  give  average  price, 
merely  an  estimate  of  which  you  think 
should  be  received  by  the  grower  for  this 
kind  of  fruit?  II.  A.  s. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

One  bushel  of  green  apples  will  make 
seven  pounds  of  evaporated  stock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  process  followed  by  New 
York  evaporators.  The  maximum  moist¬ 
ure  content  permitted  by  Federal  statute 
is  27  per  cent.  Processed  fruit  contain¬ 
ing  over  this  amount  is  not  supposed  to 
be  sold,  and  a  fine  is  attached  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  government  inspectors  of  over 
moist  fruit,  either  in  the  possession  of 
the  maker  or  dealer.  Eight  cents  per 
pound  is  considered  about  the  top  price 
fur  the  host  fruit  in  normal  times.  The 
present  season  is  anything  but  normal, 
on  account  of  the  European  war,  so  that 
prices  generally  have  tumbled.  Hereto¬ 
fore  much  of  the  finished  fruit  has  been 
sold  in  Europe,  and  with  this  market 
practically  shut  off  the  domestic  demand 
finds  itself  unable  to  consume  the  stocks 
on  hand.  For  this  reason  prices  have 
dropped  to  low  levels,  and  many  sales 
have  been  made  at  around  four  to  4% 
cents  per  pound.  Under  such  conditions 
and  markets  the  industry  can  hardly  be 
called  a  profitable  one  to  the  producer  or 
dealer.  A.  u.  P. 


Practical  Landscape  Gardening,  by 
Robert  B.  Cridland. — Most  of  our  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  and  architects  write  so 
much  from  the  millionaire’s  point  of  view 
that  the  modest  gardener  who  does  not 
possess  marble  terraces  and  classic  per¬ 
golas  becomes  discouraged  with  bis  pos¬ 
sibilities  ;  Mr.  Cridland  seeks  to  interest 
house  owners  of  moderate  means  as  well 
as  the  proprietors  of  pretentious  estates, 
and  the  practical  details  given  on  locat¬ 
ing  the  bouse,  arrangement  of  entrances, 
construction  of  walks  and  drives,  etc*, 
will  be  found  especially  helpful.  The 
chapter  on  “Lawns — Grading,  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Upkeep,”  answers  many  ques¬ 
tions  on  this  subject.  The  planting  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  trees  and  shrubs,  roses, 
hardy  and  annual  flowers.  There  are 
some  useful  suggestions  for  planting  on 
the  farm,  a  very  interesting  plan  being 
given  for  an  ornamental  small  vegetable 
garden  on  an  old  farm  property,  and  also 
for  trees  and  shrubbery  around  the  barn. 
The  planting  plans  given,  with  keys  to 
material  used,  will  repay  study.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams  giving  working  de¬ 
tails,  and  is  most  attractive  in  binding 
and  make-up;  200  pages,  190  illustra¬ 
tions.  Published  by  the  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York;  price,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65, 


Cosy 
Homes 


.•  * 


Don’t  let  your  home 
go  another  winter  streak¬ 
ed  with  hot  and  cold.  Have 
it  cosy  all  over,  and  all  the  time. 
Don’t  carry  fuel  upstairs  and  ashes 
down  —  and  fight  dust  everywhere. 


NOVELTY 

Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

HEATERS 

There  is  one  that  will  exactly  suit  your  requirements;  that  will 
save  your  fuel  and  add  to  your  comfort.  You  can 
determine  which  it  is  by  getting  our  book. 


“Selection  of  a  Heating  System 

Seril  Free.  Explains  the  three  ways  to  heat  a  home, 
and  how  to  heat  it  with  little  fuel.  Either  system 
can  be  installed  in  an  old  house  at  little  cost. 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co. 

Department  D 

American  &  Dauphin 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AllO  Makers  "Novell's"  Stoves 
and  Range* 
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The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGINC 

Wo  icon m.n t«o  this  machine  to  sproad,  accurately  and  positively,  lull 
to  3,500  lbj».  por  acre*  any  granular  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  light.  With  special  equipment  we  will  jMstrihuL?  core 
limu,  eoarno  ground  liino  stono,  etc.  Writ*  for  booklet  H  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC,  CO.,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


STARS  HAKE  DOLLARS 


If  you  re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  Wells,  and 
there’s  large  suro  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Portable — Steam  or  Gasoline 

Best  by  teal.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  You  can  male 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
all  the  lime.  Look  into  this!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  ifdeeired. 

Our*  l4<J-p:tqa  cutaL.gu**  rifl- 
»crlb**  *1  Uiirvrvtil  »Ur  Out- 
tita.  Writ*  un  unci  w#»*ll  rnnil 

yr»H  thf*  book  which  will  point 
Lho  way  to  money  making. 
W’ritO  to-day. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

544  Washington  St. 
Akron,  0. 


FREE 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
jj,  mail  you  in  y  big  new  catalog  || 
^  ehowinv;  160  atoiininy  btyloa 
^  of  Spilt  1  fir  Rory  V  eh  i  r  1 1  ^ 

^  Ftutioua  for  buauty,  wg\xl»/w\  1 
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My  Big 
New 
Buggy 
Book 


^  pons  »tr?narfh 

^  a*tnr»cN.  i  rivi 

5  30  CDCC  Road 
<  Daysmen  T«*t 

and  2  y*nm  euafuntoo. 
^  Now  l  bar*  E  th« 
^  nrlra  to  «»vn  you  #20  to 
^  143  on  WW  rig. 

^  Catalog  #xppr-*  how, 


Write  for 


liilT  fr*o  Leek  today.  Aadr«*M 

THr  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFQ.  CO. 

>  „  H.  C*  rtkulps.  rrca. 

^  Station  226  Columbus,  Ohio 
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^Catalogshows  150 
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UP 


Save  From 

$150.  to  $2.50 

v  per  Ton  j 


Turns  Your 

JUS 

Stone  tc  Gold 

Grind  your  limestone  riltit  on  the  farm.  No  freight  to 
.  M  no  hauiu^.  Get  your  ground  limestone  for  ahout  50c  per 
ton.  Make  money  cntidmc  lor  iinchbow,  The  Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER 
will  reduce  bif  raeka  to  dust.— grind*  from  lfl  70  tons  a  dav-earns 
from  S.’0  to  S1U0  a  day.  if, a  tie  money  saver  and 


,  _  .  - — w.a war ci  ana 

Ohe  Jeffrey 

Gives  you  finest  tround  limestone  that  makes  sour  land  sweet 
and  productive— better  than  burnt  lime.  Portable— euaran- 
*ee‘*~ lpsw  a  lifetime  made  in  size#  to  suit  entities  from  3 
30  h.  pt  Crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work. 
FreeTrial!  Learn  about  our  trial  offer  that 
enables  you  to  try  the  machine 
rirht  on  your  own  farm. 

The  Jeffhey  mfg.  Co. 

'265  1ST  AVE..  COLUMBUS.  O. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Hay  Preservation 

(Continued  from  page  070.) 
to  inflame,  the  mass  may  char  itself  so 
that  the  food  value  is  largely  lost. 

So  the  question  arises,  and  in  a  wet 
season  such  as  this  has  been  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  becomes  rather  insistent,  as  1o 
the  possibility  of  adding  anything  to  the 
hay  which  would  help  to  preserve  it. 
Salt,  lime,  and  charcoal  are  oftenest  used. 
Of  these  the  salt  would  act  by  taking  up 
the  excess  water,  and  discouraging  the 
germs,  which  cannot  live  in  brine.  The 
lime  would  take  some  water  if  it  was 
“quicklime,*'  that  is,  caustic  lime,  and 
some  carbonic  acid  gas  at  any  rate,  but 
it.  is  hard  to  see  how  it  would  do  much 
good,  since  it  does  not,  like  the  salt,  add 
to  the  flavor,  and  so.  indirectly,  to  the 
food  value,  of  the  hay.  The  charcoal 
would  act  by  absorbing  gases  only,  and 
so,  if  plenty  of  the  fresh  article  was  used, 
might  reduce  heating.  Of  the  three,  the 
salt  seems  to  have  most  iu  its  favor.  But 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  intelligent 
care,  which  will  consider  the  condition  of 
every  load.  And  a  sudden  shower  can 
ruin  it  all;  that  is  part  of  the  widely 
followed  and  entirely  legal  gambling 
business  commonly  called  farming. 
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!■  BR  3h.p.  $66 
6h.p.$119 

All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Effective  April  20, 1916 

Fairbanks-Morse  quality— service — depend¬ 
ability— at  a  popular  price,  tells  the  story. 

More  than  rated  power 
and  a  wonder  at  the  price 

Simple  —  Light  Weight  -  Substantial  —  Fool¬ 
proof  construction — Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore 
—  Leak  proof  compression  —  Complete  with 
Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting  even  in  cold 
weather.  Low  first  cost —  low  fuel  cost  —  low 
maintenance  cost.  Long,  efficient,  economical 
“power  service.” 


on  skids 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 


Some  Reminiscences  of  Inventors 

The  article  by 


Sweet  Corn  Fodder 
Mr.  Proctor  in  a  recent  number  of  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  interested  me  in  several  ways. 
First  because  the  orchards  1  have  were 
nursed  and  financed  into  hearing  with 
sweet  corn  and  strawberries,  at  a  period 
when  few  grew  strawberries,  and  the 
Wilson  was  the  standard  of  profit.  This 
was  before  most  farmers  and  gardeners 
had  come  to  know  that  sweet  corn  not 
only  is  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  for  ears, 
but  has  a  side  line  value  for  soiling. 
Every  season  I  plant,  a  succession  of 
sweet  corn,  the  forage  of  which  gives  a 
large  amount  of  succulent  feed  for  horses 
and  cows  from  the  middle  of  duly  until 
frost  in  late  September.  Second,  it 
brought  memories  of  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  scholar  at  a  school  in  Northwestern 
Connecticut  in  the  Winter  of  ’54-*55.  a 
boy  of  14. 

A  VtELAr.H  Machine  Sir  or. — It.  was  at 
Sharon,  a  nice  little  village  then  and 
now,  and  in  a  valley  a  mile  from  the  main 
street  was  a  machine  shop,  where  a  va¬ 
riety  of  things  were  made,  mouse  traps, 
pepper-box  revolver  castings,  monkey 
wrenches,  and  malleable  harness  hard¬ 
ware.  The  shop  was  owned  by  a  middle- 
aged  man  named  Hotchkiss,  and  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  place  was  his 
next  oldest  son.  Andrew.  This  son  was 
horn  without  any  legs  part  way  to  the 
knees,  and  the  limbs  developed  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  condition,  and  becoming  running 
sores,  pretty  near  sapped  the  life  of  the 
boy.  Being  unable  to  get  around  much 
the  boy  turned  his  attention  to  inventing 
and  to  reading.  The  harness  snap  made 
of  bent  wire  with  a  welded  end  was  his 
invention  ;  also  the  common  wire  mouse¬ 
trap.  When  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Andrew  in  October,  he  had  a  brass 
foil r- pounder  cannon  iu  a  lathe,  and  was 
giving  it  a  rifle  boro. 

The  Hotchkiss  Gun. — I  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  mechanic,  and  spent  part  of  every 
Saturday  visiting  the  shop,  and  became  a 
kind  of  pal  of  Andrew,  who  was  then  I 
suppose  about  28.  At  this  time  thG 
Crimean  War  was  being  waged,  and  as 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  it  as  is 
now  in  the  great  war.  My  uncle,  in 
whose  family  I  lived,  took  the  Tri-weekly 
Tribune,  and  this  in  every  issue  printed 
several  columns  of  letters  from  the  seat 
of  war.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  read 
the  paper  1  devoured  every  word,  little 
thinking  that  in  a  few  years  I  should 
take  a  personal  part  in  a  war  which, 
when  compared  with  the  Russian  war 
would  make  the  latter  appear  like  a  small 
riot.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol,  in  which 
thousands  of  round  cannon  halls  were 
wasted  in  a  sort  of  hit-and-miss  way,  was 
then,  in  progress,  and  thoughtful  invent¬ 
ors  in  Europe  and  America  were  revolv¬ 
ing  in  their  minds  the.  matter  of  making 
halls  which  would  tit  rifle  bores  and  have 
the  accuracy  of  the  squirrel  rifle.  Andrew 
Hotchkiss  solved  the  problem  by  making 
a  ball  with  a  shank  that  tapered,  and  a 
heel  piece  also  with  a  shank.  They  were 
connected  with  a  lead  ring.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  all  three  just  nicely  fitted 
the  bore  of  the  cannon,  but  upon  dis¬ 
charging  the  lieel  plug  was  driven  into 
the  lead  ring,  and  forced  it  into  the 
grooves,  thus  not.  only  conserving  the  en¬ 
tire  strength  of  the  powder,  but  giving 
the  ball  a  spiral  motion  that  carried  it 
straight  to  the  mark.  The  cannon  was 
finally  completed,  and  one  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  Summer  afternoon  iu  early  Novem¬ 
ber  the  piece  mounted  on  a  dandy  car¬ 
riage  was  trailed  to  the  hanks  of  a  small 
lake  known  as  Mudge  Bond,  and  aimed  at 
a  sheet  across  the  lake  at  the  base  of  Ray 
Mountain.  The  gun  was  a  four-pounder 
and  the  missile  was  acorn-isbaped,  with  a 
tapering  shank,  and  the  size  of  a  small 
teacup.  The  follower  was  like  a  five- 
pound  weight  with  one  side  smaller  than 
the  other,  making  the  outer  edge  a  bevel. 
While  loading  the  cannon,  Andrew,  who 


Go  to  the  dealer  —  see  the  features  that 
make  the  new  *'Z"  the  one  best  engine  “buy” 
for  you.  When  you  buy  an  engine  from  your 
dealer  you  deal  with  a  local  representative  of 
the  manufacturers.  He  stands  behind  the 
engine  he  sells.  He's  responsible  to  you.  He's 
at  your  service  to  see  that  you  are  satisfied. 

FAIRBANKS,  M0RSE&C0., Chicago 

All  Fairbanks-Morse  dealers  sst!  "Z"  engines 
on  a  zone  carload  low  freight  basis.  It  you 
don't  know  the  local  dealer — write  os. 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.  2,  3.  4,  6,  S, 

12, 16  and  22  H-P.  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  etc. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  ISSfaSW’ 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CONCRETE 


Save  $5 
to  $10 
pel-  day 


Requires 
Dniy  a  2  H.P. 
engine. 


Weighs 
only 
400  lbs. 


Dnrai  I 

86-in.  I 

Dumps] 

Glean 

Full 

Length 


T  POWER 
MIXER 
*Q50  . 


CUDtTON  POWER  BUTCH  MIXER 

Strongest,  simp  lent,  capacity*  low-priced  Ce¬ 

ment  Mixer  evwr  Unuri  ntpaeity  nine  cubic  feet. 
Mixes  Concrete.  Ktxsd  trcrtfljg&r,  etc.  Guaranteed 
to  sAtisfv  or  Moiniy’  K*-!  uudod.  Iia.no  MiXttUOF  kame  fat 
•nail  for $19 .60.  nir.ioirr  BKhTAto  ok  am.  ouh  rnoDtwnp 
nomlsiiTOe  book  ConercrtL' ill  Uic  Country"  in*«i  with  each 
mixer.  I 

Silo  Specially  Mffl.  CoH  614  2d  St.,  Clinton,  lows 


UNLOAD6^ 

ALONE  km 


quicker  than  a  man  can  un¬ 
hitch  and  hitch  .■  team.  Not 
nnlyfnr  hnyhul  for  liiadingand 
unloading  grain,  coal,  fertiliz¬ 
er,  machinery,  etc.  You  can  sate 
Iwo-lbirds  of  work  ami  lime  with  an 


Cost  lc.  a  load.  Operates  easily,  quickly  and  safely 

c  n-  i  AN  Kpci'ial  rniiley  l  or  your 

Free  Circulars  jjjj  "ngintts.  Guaranteed 

fib  /  \ijaL— ,  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  Stale  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y# 

Also  tnfgre.  drug:  sawn,  wood 
lVn'  "j  '".Lx. flaws,  saw  umJ  shingle  mills. 


COND1T  HORSE  HAY  FORK 

Combines  the  good  features  of  the  Harpoon  and 
(1  rapple  without  their  drawbacks.  Write  for  iln- 
scrilHioji  and  reasonable  price.  Money  returned  if 
nut  satisfied.  C.  DcH.  COND1T,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


A  ftll#  il  C  COVERS.  Waterproof 

11  1#  ^3  Tarpaulins,  Waterproof 

-  Ilay  Caps.  WHOO  in.,  at  low 

prices.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  Txl2  ft,,  $2.80, 
prepaid.  Boat  and  Stack  C.civers.  State  size  required. 

VV.  TV.  Stanley,  r>0  Plnircti  St.,  Now  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


The  Rose.  Parsons . 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee . 

landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers,  Shaw . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


July  15,  1910. 

operated  from  n  wheel  chair,  gave  me  the  The  Vineland  Egg-laying  Contest 

projectile  to  hold,  nml  thus  it  came  about 

that  I  had  iu  my  hands  the  first  Hotch-  Another  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be 
kiss  projectile  ever  fired.  Started  this  Fall  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  Successful  Projectile. _ It  was  While  located  at  Vineland  this  contest 

difficult  to  sight  a  short  biuity  cannon  will  be  under  the  control  of  t he  State  Ex- 
the  first  time,  but  Andrew  hit  within  periment  Station  at  Now  Brunswick,  and 
three  feet  ol  I  he  center,  and  afterwards  this  fact,  will  insure  an  honest  contest, 

arranged  his  sights  so  his  aim  was  closely  well  developed  and  carried  out. 

accurate.  A  livc-dollar  reward  was  of-  All  who  are  interested  in  this  matter 
tered  for  the  recovery  of  the  ball,  which  ought  to  send  to  New  Brunswick  and  ob- 
was  finally  earned  hy  a  man  who  spent  lain  a  copy  of  the  rillcs  and  regulations, 
two  days  on  the  job.  Bart  of  the  haul  There  are  several  new  features  not  yet 
band  still  stuck  to  the  cone,  but  the  disk  attempted  in  other  previous  contests.  It 
in  this  ami  succeeding  shots  dropped  in  is  to  begin  November  1,  1916,  and  con- 
t lie  lake  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  tinue  for  a  period  of  three  years.  As  our 
I  like  to  check  up  ray  early  memories  of  readers  understand,  in  the  other  contests, 
things  by  the  Encyclopedia,  and  I  find  pullets  are  entered  for  one  year  only  anil 
that  the  invention  of  the  Hotchkiss  pro-  are  then  taken  out.  In  the  Vineland  con- 
jectile,  which  played  such  an  important  test  several  new  features  are  to  be  intro- 
part  in  the  Civil  War,  is  credited  to  one  dueed.  and  various  questions  about  poul- 
Benjainin  Hotchkiss,  born  at* Watertown,  try  keping  are  to  be  answered.  One  fea- 
1  iitfhfield  Co.,  Culm.  This  must  have  lure  of  the  contest  will  be  breeding  exper- 
been  an  older  brother  who  with  the  intents  in  connection  with  the  egg-laying 
youngest  Son,  Fred,  brought  the  inven-  demonstration.  The  contest  is  carried  >>u 


Type  of  House  Used  in  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest.  Fig.  377. 


lion  to  perfection  after  Andrew’s  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  he  had  fully 
demonstrated  the  value  of  his  invention. 
My  aunt,  where  I  was  attendng  school, 
became  a  widow  that  Spring,  and  the 
elder  Hotchkiss  n  widower  a  year  later, 
and  afterwards  they  married  and  visited 
my  father’s  family  in  Ohio  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1859.  The  old  gentleman  told  me 
many  interesting  facts  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  factory  and  get  war  depart¬ 
ments  of  different  nations  to  use  their 
ordnance.  1  may  say,  incidentally,  that 
my  aunt’s  marriage  made  me  by  courtesy 
a  cousin  of  these  inventors,  whose  work 
has  played  such  an  important  part  in  de¬ 
molishing  forts  and  slaying  soldiers  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

Howf.'s  Sewing  Machine. — And  now 
let  me  go  back  to  what  I  started  to  write 
about  and  that  was  about  the  primitive 
sewing  machine  and  its  inventor  Howe. 
Tn  the  office  of  the  Hotchkiss  shop  at  the 
close,  of  181)4.  there  were  six  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  standing  on  a  table,  which  1  was 
told  were  built  for  one  Howe,  who  lived 
about  100  miles  north,  near  North  Adams. 
They  wore  nicely  finished  boxes  about 
seven  inches  high,  and  10  square.  On 
the  right  side  was  a  crank  with  a  three- 
inch  radius.  At  the  left  side  a  slender 
arm  projected  over,  under  which  the 
cloth  was  engineered  with  the  left  hand. 
The  perpendicular  needle  came  up  from 
underneath  while  the*  horizontal  one 
worked  in  the  surface  of  the  top,  aud  the 
arm  which  was  also  the  pressor,  had  to 
lie.  adjusted  very  nicely  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cloth  or  else  it  failed  to  make  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  thread  and  thus 
missed  a  stitch.  There  was  no  regulated 
feed,  and  so  such  stitches  as  made  con¬ 
nection  were  long  or  short,  according  as 
the  motions  of  one  hand  tallied  with  the 
other.  After  recalling  these  incidents  of 
my  boyhood  1  again  consulted  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  found  that  Mr.  Howe 
lived  at  Spencer,  a  few  miles  from  Wor¬ 
cester.  in  the  center  of  the  State,  and  that 
he  made  his  invention  in  1840,  but  had 
to  fight  for  his  patent  rights  until  18.14, 
when  he  was  declared  the  inventor  of  the 
principle  which  has  governed  in  all  sew¬ 
ing  machine  building  since.  Much  of  this 
is  not  horticultural  but  as  you  have  many 
thousand  readers  who  are  otherwise  in¬ 
terested.  these  notes  of  a  period  which 
was  the  beginning  of  America’s  most 
phenomenal  development  may  not  bo  un¬ 
interesting,  especially  as  they  carry  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  checking  up  and  making 
solid  one’s  supposed  knowledge. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  wondering  how 
many  years  Mr.  I’roctor  will  be  able  to 
practice  horse  cultivation  in  that  4‘_’-incli 
space  next  to  his  trees.  Also.  I  think  a 
man  makes  a  mistake  in  undertaking  the 
purely  academic  mission  of  experiment¬ 
ing  with  varieties  when  lie  expects  to. 
butter  bis  bread  therefrom  and  possesses 
only  an  acre  of  farm.  Front  a  business 
point  of  view  it  would  seem  better  to  as¬ 
certain  what  the  market  demanded  and 
what  varieties  did  the  best  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  aud  plant  accordingly. 

Ohio.  L.  B.  pierce. 


for  three  years  in  order  to  cover  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  breeding.  During  the  second 
year  the  owner  of  the  pen  is  permitted  to 
semi  a  cockerel  of  his  own  selection  to  put 
with  the  liens.  This  cockerel  is  to  remain 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  owner  about  June  1st, 
males  being  placed  in  the  pen  not  later 
than  Fell.  15,  BUS,  After  this  cockerel 
is  placed  in  the  pen  100  eggs  will  be  in¬ 
cubated  from  each  pen  so  far  as  possible, 
10  eggs  from  each  hen  being  set.  All 
chicks  will  he  pedigree  hatched  and  per¬ 
manently  handed.  After  15  weeks  20  of 
the  best  pullets,  two  from  each  hen.  if 
possible,  will  be  selected  and  reared  to 
maturity.  On  October  31,  BUS,  10  of 
these  pullets,  one  from  each  hen,  will  be 
placed  in  the.  pen  occupied  hy  their  pa¬ 
rents  for  a  year’s  test,  while  the  yearling 
hens  will  be  returned  to  the  owner  after 
two  years’  work. 

A  breeder  may  enter  10  pullets  this 
Fall  of  1010.  These  birds  will  be  trap- 
nested  and  a  full  record  kept  each  year. 
Then  beginning  with  November  1,  1017. 
the  same  10  hens  will  be  given  another 
full  year’s  record.  During  this  year’s 
record  the  male  bird  will  he  used,  and  so 
far  as  possible  ope  pullet  from  each  hen 
will  be  selected  for  a  third  years’  record 
beginning  November  1,  1018.  Thus  each 
one  who  enters  this  contest  will  have  a 
year’s  record  for  birds  as  pullets;  another 
year's  record  for  them  as  yearling  hens, 
and  a  third  year’s  record  of  their  own 
daughters  from  such  breeding  as  he  may 
propose. 

It  is  certainly  an  ambitious  scheme 
and  a  most  interesting  one.  if  if  can  he 
carried  through,  and  we  believe  it  will 
attract  great  attention,  and  lead  to  some 
interesting  comparisons  in  relation  to 
this  matter  of  pedigree  breeding.  The 
entrance  fee  for  the  three  years  will  he 
$50  for  each  pen,  both  pullets  and  the 
yearling  hens  to  he  returned  to  the  own¬ 
er.  All  the  details  are  carefully  given  in 
the  bulletin  mentioned,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  tin*  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  .7  The  contest  is  open  to 
the  world.  Only  purebred  birds  are  to  be 
used  and  of  course  the  managers  will  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  birds 
which  show  disease  or  inferiority.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  houses  to  he.  used  in  the  con¬ 
test  is  shown  ut  Fig.  377.  It  is  10x12 
feet,  aud  will  hold  10  hens.  There  will 
be  100  houses  like  this  in  the  content. 

The  inspector  was  examining  a  school 
and  all  the  class  had  been  specially  told 
beforehand  by  its  teacher,  “Don’t  an¬ 
swer  unless  you  are  almost  certain  your 
answer  is  correct.”  The  subject  was' his¬ 
tory.  “Who,”  asked  the  inspector,  “was 
the  mother  of  the  greatest  Scottish  hero 
and  king,  Robert  Bruce?”  He  pointed 
to  the  boy  in  front  of  him  and  then 
round  the  class.  There  was  no  answer. 
Then,  at  last,  the  heart  of  the  teacher 
leaped  with  joy.  The  boy  who  was 
standing  at  the  very  foot  indicated  that 
he  knew.  “Well,  my  hoy,”  continued 
the  inspector,  “who  was  she?”  “Mrs. 
Bruce,”  said  the  lad. — Chicago  Journal. 
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No  Tires  average  “LARGER,” — 
— taken  Type  for  Type, — and 
Size  for  Size, — than 

Goodrich  Fair-List  Tires 


YOU  can  pay  10%  to  50%  MORE  than  Goodrich 
Fair-List  prices,  for  other  Fabric  Tires  of 
no  better  quality, — without  averaging  1% 
MORE  actual  Mileage  out  of  them  1 

You  can  accidentally  Puncture,  —  or  accident¬ 
ally  Ruin,— the  highest-priced  Fabric  Tire  that  ever 
was  frilled  into  Extravagance,  —in  the  FIRST  WEEK 
you  use  it! 

And, —you  would  have  no  more  recourse  (with 
such  Extravagant  Tires),  than  you  have  on  these 
Fair-Listed  Goodrich  “Barefoot”  Tires,  which  cost 
you  one-third  to  one-tenth  LESS,  for  self-same  Service, 
plus  more  Resilience,  —more  Cling,  Spring,  and  true 
Pneumatic  quality. 

Now, — consider  that  Message,— for  Thrift. 

Then  note  following  prices: — ■ 


r 

Goodrich 

“Fair-List”  Prices 

BLACK  “BAREFOOT”  SAFETY-TREADS 

30x3  'I 

30  x  3%. 

r$io.40 

Ford.  Sizes  -  i 

l$13.40 

32  x  3%  -  « 

-  -  a  $15.45 

33  x  4  s 

*  -  $22.00 

34  x  4  -  * 

-  -  S  $22.40 

36  x  4%  « 

-  $31.60 

37  x  5  -  m 

$37.35 

38  x  5% 

L 

m  -$50.60 

_  _  A 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 
Akron ,  Ohio 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Francis  Srlilal  (nr,  ‘Mi- 
vino  healer,”  who  was  discharged  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  June  28  on 
n  charge  of  misusing  the  mails  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  cure,  was  arraigned  in  the  Tombs 
Police  Court  before  Magistrate  Nolan 
June  29  for  practising  medicine  without 
being  a  licensed  and  registered  physician. 
Appearing  against  Schlatter  were  Mrs. 
Adele  D.  1‘reiss  and  Mrs,  Isabella  Good* 
win,  detectives  from  Police  Headquarters. 
Mrs.  Preiss  testified  that  she  went  to 
Schlatter  at  .'WO  Went  Thirty-fourth 
street  during  May  and  was  treated  on 
several  occasions  for  rheumatism.  The 
healer.  Mrs.  Preiss  said,  robbed  her  and 
prayed  over  her  and  then  blessed  a  pair 
of  stockings,  which  she  was  to  wear  to 
drive  away  the  disease.  Mrs-  Goodwin 
said  that  Schlatter  diagnosed  an  alleged 
ailment  as  malignant  cancer  brought 
about  by  ail  nvcriiidnlgence  in  ice  cream 
soda.  Schlatter  waived  further  examin¬ 
ation  and  was  held  in  $500  bail  for  trial 
before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Six  men  were  killed  instantly,  one  died 
later  and  five  others  were  seriously 
burned  about  the  body  at  Emporium,  Pa„ 
July  1,  when  several  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  exploded  in  the  dryhouse  at  the 
Aetna  Explosives  Company's  plant.  The 
dryhouse  was  demolished  and  the  ruins 
ignited,  threatening  adjoining  property. 

Fire  at  Pharr,  Tex.,  July  I,  believed  to 
have  boon  of  incendiary  origin,  wiped  out 
the  entire  business  section  of  the  town, 
with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  Shooting  had 
aroused  the  town,  which  feared  a  bandit 
raid  was  to  be  attempted,  with  the  lire 
as  a  blind.  Profiting  by  tile  lesson  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  all  lights  were  put  out  and  the 
home  guard  and  a  force  of  United  States 
regulars  pat  ruled  the  streets.  Pharr, 
which  is  60  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  is 
headquarters  for  the  Third  Brigade  of 
the  Now  York  National  Guard. 

Greater  New  York  is  suffering  from  an 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  Forty- 
seven  new  cases  were  reported  June  MO. 
The  total  number  of  cases  up  to  that  date 
was  M2 7.  Sixty-four  deaths  bad  resulted, 
which  is  a  mortality  four  times  greater 
than  in  the  epidemic  of  1007.  July  4 
5!)  new  cases  were  reported,  and  25 
deaths- 

As  a  sequel  to  the  arrest  recently  of 
75  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  for 
defrauding  the  Government  out  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  taxes  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
handed  down  indictments  June  MO  against 
10  wholesale  tobacco  dealers.  The  whole¬ 
salers  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  help 
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the  manufacturers  evade  their  taxes.  An 
unnamed  deputy  internal  revenue  collec¬ 
tor  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  ttm 
frauds  through  which  the  Government 
lost.^at  least  $350,290  in  1913.  1911  and 
1915.  Emilio  Yaselli,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  who  worked  up  the  ease 
for  the  Government,  said  the  specific 
charge  in  the  new  indictment  is  that  the 
wholesale  men  violated  the  law  requiring 
them  to  keep  a  truthful  record  of  all  the 
leaf  tobacco  sold  by  them  to  manufac¬ 
turers  so  that  the  Government  agents 
could  get  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
cigars  each  manufacturer  turned  out. 

Eight  deaths  and  190  injuries  in 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  throughout 
the  country  is  the  toll  of  the  Fourth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  at  midnight 
on  that  date  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Last  year  there  were  nineteen  persons 
killed  and  903  injured.  Chicago’s  toll 
was  four  injured,  none  seriously. 

Three  caterpillar  tractors  which  were 
manufactured  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  for  the 
American  army,  were  rushed  by  express 
to  the  border  July  4.  The  expressage  on 
the  three  machines  will  amount  to  $3,600. 
They  were  crated  and  shipped  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  attached  to  a  passenger  train. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  believed  to  be  the 
richest  woman  in  the  United  States,  died 
in  New  York,  July  S,  aged  SO.  She  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  inherited 
wealth,  and  added  to  it  enormously  by 
her  business  acumen.  Her  funeral  oc¬ 
curred  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

WASHINGTON — By  a  unanimous 
vote  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  .Tune  M0  recommended  the  passage 
of  the  Hay  bill,  providing  relief  for  the 
dependent  families  of  National  Guards¬ 
men  serving  on  the  Mexican  border.  The 
bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,- 
000.  It  provides  that  a  dependent  or  de¬ 
pendents  of  a  National  Guardsman  shall 
be  paid  $50  n  month  while  such  guards¬ 
man  is  on  active  service  away  from  his 
home  station.  A  guardsman  may  accept 
this  benefit  or  retire  from  the  Guard  with 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Board,  the  Navy  Department  has 
decided  to  adopt  the  16-inch  gun  in  place 
of  the  14-inch  rifle  for  the  main  batteries 
of  the  new  superdreadnoughts  which  are 
expected  to  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
July  1,  recommended  10  of  these  battle¬ 
ships  for  the  three-year  building  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  Democratic  revenue  bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House.  July  1  with 
the  indorsement  of  the  Administration, 
contains  two  important  protective  fea¬ 
tures.  One  is  an  anti-dumping  clause, 


which  is  designed  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  against  a  Hood  of  European 
goods  after  the  war.  and  the  other  is  a 
protective  duty  on  certain  manufactured 
dyestuffs. 

FARM  AND  C.uJIEN. — Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Lane  announced  June  26 
that  during  May  more  than  3.300.000 
acres  were  designated  as  non-irrigablo 
under  the  Enlarged  Homestead  act, 
through  which  the  entryman  may  acquire 
homesteads  of  320  acres.  If  a  filing  un¬ 
der  the  old  homestead  law  has  been  made 
by  the  settler  on  160  acres,  he  may,  un¬ 
der  this  act.  acquire  an  additional  1(50 
acres  if  there  be  available  adjacent  va¬ 
cant  land  of  the  required  character.  The 
lands  made  available  during  the  month 
for  these  larger  homesteads  have  all  been 
classified  by  the  Geological  Survey  as 
non-irrigahle,  but  many  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  been  patented  or  entered  or  at  least, 
applied  for  under  a  law  which  gives  the 
applicant  the  first  right  to  enter  them.  To 
determine  what  particular  tracts,  if  any. 
exist  in  a  particular  district,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  new  settlers,  necessitates  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  records  at  the  local  land 
office. 

Road  building  by  the  nation  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  States  is  made  possible 
by  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
Runkhead-Shaekleford  measure.  It  has 
gone  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  co-operate  with  the.  States, 
through  their  respective  State  Highway 
Departments,  in  the  construction  of  rural 
post  roads-  A  rural  post  road  means  any 
public  road  in  the  United  States  over 
which  the  United  States  mails  are  trans¬ 
ported.  A  State  Highway  Department 
means  any  department,  commission  or 
official  or  officials  charged  with  the  work 
ordinarily  directed  by  highway  depart¬ 
ments.  TIip  bill  provides  that  the  roads 
built,  under  its  terms  shall  be  "properly 
maintained,”  which  means  that,  they  shall 
be  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
they  were  first,  built.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  thill  the  roads  constructed  under 
this  law  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
States  or  by  subdivisions  of  the  States. 

There  were  in  this  country  on  January 
1  last  21,106,000  horses  and  4,565,000 
mules,  according  to  figures  just  compiled 
for  the  War  Department:  by  George  M. 
Rommel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Many  of  these  are  "just  horses” 
and  totally  unfit  for  war  service  of  any 
description.  Since  the  European  war  be¬ 
gan  580,185  horses  and  185,000  mules 
have  been  exported.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  how  many  of  those  left  are 
fit  for  war  service,  either  as  saddle  horses 
or  for  other  work.  Many  horses  offered 


to  the  Department  fall  below  the  neces¬ 
sary  size ;  others  fresh  from  Western 
ranges  are  too  wild  to  be  handled,  even 
by  expert  horsemen.  One  of  these  wild 
ones  gave  five  blacksmiths  five  hours  of 
the  hardest  work  they  had  ever  had  to  do 
at  Vnii  Uortlamlt  Park,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently. 

MEXICO. — July  4  the  expected  note 
from  the  Carranza  government  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Washington.  It  is  described 
ns  conciliatory  and  is  characterized  by 
an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  authorities  to  reach  an  amicable  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment-  It  is  said  to  concede  ibe  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  (hut  conditions 
along  the  border  by  reason  of  the  bandit 
raids  have  been  intolerable,  and  extends 
strong  promises  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  restore  order  and  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  territory  from  further  raids.  It  does 
not-  specifically  renew  the  demands  for  a 
withdrawal  of  the  American  forces,  but, 
contending  that  the  presence  of  the 
troops  on  Mexican  soil  contributes-  to  the 
unsettled  conditions,  suggests  (bat  their 
withdrawal  would  go  far  toward  remov¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  friction  and  difficulty. 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Carranza  government  has  accepted  the 
principle  of  mediation  as  suggested  by 
friendly  Powers,  it  invites  a  like  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
more  satisfactory  results  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  through  direct  negotiations.  It  is 
explained  at  the  Mexican  embassy  that 
the  communication  is  intended  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  answering  the 
American  note  of  June  25.  which  was 
sent  at  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  American  troopers  at  Chihuahua  and 
demanded  a  statement  of  Carranza's  fu¬ 
ture  intentions  and  likewise  a  response 
from  him  to  the  American  note  of  June 
20.  which  rejected  the  demands  of  Car¬ 
ranza  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
American  forces. 


When  .Tames  G.  Blaine  was  a  young 
lawyer  he  was  once  asked  to  defend  a 
tramp  accused  of  stealing  a  watch.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  tramp’s  innocence.  Mr. 
Blaine  pleaded  with  such  convincing  en¬ 
ergy  and  eloquence  that  the  court  was  in 
tears;  even  the  tramp  wept,  and  the 
jury  almost  immediately  returned  the  ver¬ 
dict  "Not  guilty.”  Then  the  tramp  drew 
himself  Up  and,  with  intense  gratitude, 
said:  "Sir,  I  never  heard  so  grand  a 
plea.  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  re¬ 
ward  you,  but — •"  drawing  a  package 
from  his  ragged  clothes — “here’s  that 
watch  Take  it,  and  welcome.” — Credit 
Lost. 


42  Bushels 
per  Acre 

HIS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  € 


Are  You 

getting  as  much? 


LSO  ASK  us  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle¬ 
tin  on  Wheat  Growing-,  by  Ex-Director 
Wheeler  of  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  proft. 
Don’t  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 

We  mail  it  free 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York  55 

ory  near  you.  We  ship  from  27  different  factory  points  East  of  the  Mississippi.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Good  wheat  fanning! 

Land  Brought  Up  —  Crops  Increased 


with 


“A.  A.  C.”  Fertilizers 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


“All  right,  but  I  shall  try  to  do  a  little 
business  on  my  own  account.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


(Continued  from  page  959) 

My  potatoes  were  a  lucky  crop  all 
through.  I  had  reckoned  that  since  po¬ 
tatoes  bad  been  scarce  and  high  the  year 
before,  they  might  be  heavily  planted  this 
year,  but  most  people  plauted  late,  very 
productive  kinds,  while  the  consumers 
would  be  eager  for  early  ones,  having 
been  kept  on  scanty  supply  so  long.  I 
planted  my  first  acre  and  a  half  with  the 
early  kinds  which  I  was  able  to  sell 
right  at  the  stores  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  bushel  with  about  200  bushels 
market  size.  In  order  to  got  full  benefit 
I  hired  a  man  to  dig  for  a  few  days  and 
rushed  them  to  market.  I  sold  most  of 
the  small  potatoes  to  owners  of  cheap 
lunch  rooms.  I  had  to  haul  some  of 
these  potatoes  five  miles  to  market,  hut 
in  August  I  could  come  back  by  way  of 
the  river  meadow  road  and  bring  home 
some  bay,  making  them  double  load  trips. 
Altogether  July  and  August  wore  very 
satisfactory  months.  Many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  took  things  easy  in  August,  hut  I 
was  on  the  jump  that  year.  June  had 
not  been  so  bad.  The  new  soil  was 
nearly  free  of  weeds,  and  needed  very 
little  hand  hoeing.  But  I  recalled  how 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
raised  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  without 
using  any  manure  or  fertilizers,  simply 
by  making  the  soil  fine  and  keeping  it 
so.  1  hired  a  boy  eight  or  ten  days  to 
keep  old  Cockle-joint  plunking  along  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  most  of  the  time.  Potato 
beetle®  did  not  find  this  remote  field  in 
any  very  serious  numbers,  although  I 
sprayed  for  them  and  for  blight,  which 
didn't  bother  much  either,  that  year,  any¬ 
how.  Yes,  it  was  a  lucky  crop  and  I 
don’t  know  where  I  should  be  now  if  it 
had  failed  me.  Late  potatoes  were  plen¬ 
tiful  aud  cheap.  I  found  I  couldn’t  sell 
them  nearby,  and  had  to  have  Uncle  Ed 
buy  and  ship  me  out  some  bags  from 
the  city.  The  late  potatoes  were  a  good 
crop  considering  my  laud  aud  manage¬ 
ment.  but  sold  cheap;  I  hate  to  say  how 
much  per  bushel.  When  I  counted  all 
my  potato  money,  early  and  late,  I  had 
around  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was  my 
first  taste  of  success,  and  I  had  never 
felt  so  happy  before.  The  thought  of  all 
that  money  in  the  bank  was  enough  to 
set  me  dancing  any  minute,  but  the 
money  didn’t  stay  there  long.  Bills  for 
fertilizers  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  and 
extra  labor,  etc.,  had  to  be  met.  The 
chickens  wore  eating  surprising  amounts 
of  grain  as  they  grew  near  full  size.  I 
must  stock  up  with  provisions  for  Win¬ 
ter,  make  repairs  and  improvements  and 
return  my  uncle's  loan.  With  all  such 
things  allowed  for  I  found  I  could  no 
more  than  carry  myself  through  until 
more  returns  might  be  looked  for.  The 
chickens  at  that  time  appeared  like  a 
doubtful  thing.  Big  feed  kills  aud  noth¬ 
ing  coming  back  except  a  few  eggs  from 
the  old  stock.  Finally  I  sold  off  the  old 
hens  to  buy  feed  for  the  rest.  Their 
appetites  seemed  to  double  with  the  first 
cold  air  of  Fall.  Stevens  came  along 
the  last  of  October,  aud  after  his  visit  I 


WHEN  the  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer 
talks  to  you  about 
Goodyear  Tire  Acces¬ 
sories,  credit  him  with  trying  to 
render  a  real  service. 


Legal  Questions 


He  will  show  you  that  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Saver  Kit  con¬ 
tains  materials  for  making  road 
repairs  when  accidents  occur. 

He  will  test  your  wheel  align¬ 
ment;  he  will  suggest  an  In¬ 
side  Protector  if  such  can  add 
to  the  mileage  of  an  old  tire; 
he  will  recommend  Goodyear 
Tire  Putty  to  fill  tread  cuts 
and  prevent  damage  from  dirt 
and  water. 


The  Goodyear 
Service  Station 

Dealer  Sign 


He  sells  tire  satisfaction  in 
addition  to  tires;  he  is  not  con¬ 
tent  until  you  are  fully  and 
finally  pleased. 


Collection  of  Note  for  Insurance 

On  Sept  cm  tier  24,  1914,  I  had  some 
live  stock  insured.  The  policy  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  three  years,  and  my  premium 
note  was  .$50.  On  February  10,  1910, 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State 
was  appointed  statutory  liquidator  of  the 
business  of  the  York  Co.  Mutual  Five- 
stock  Insurance  Company.  Can  they 
collect  the  whole  of  that  premium  note, 
when  my  policy  was  canceled  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1910,  leaving  me  without  any  in¬ 
surance  for  the  balance  of  the  term? 

Pennsylvania.  U.  o.  K. 

If  they  have  negotiated  this  note  and 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder 
for  value  you  would  have  to  pay  it  when 
due.  But  you  would  then  be  entitled  to 
a  rebate  for  the  time  the  policy  was  can¬ 
celled.  If  they  or  the  liquidator  still 
bold  the  note  they  should  apportion  the 
amount  you  should  pay  according  to  the 
time  the  policy  was  in  force.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  make  you  pay  for  the 
time  the  policy  was  canceled. 


TIRE  ACCESSORIES 


Goodyear  Tires,  Tubes 
and  Tire  Saver  Accessor¬ 
ies  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers  Everywhere, 


Workmen’s  Compensation 

I  live  on  the  farm.  I  bought  from  a 
neighbor  an  old  barn  for  .$24.  I  hired  a 
young  man  by  the  day  to  drive  the  team 
and  help  remove  this  barn  to  our  farm. 
In  removing  the  second  floor  of  loose 
boards,  with  some  straw  on  them,  he 
turned  up  edgeways  two  or  three  boards, 
making  an  opening  to  which  he  got  too 
near  and  fell  down  on  a  pile  of  straw 
with  his  left  arm  under  him  in  such  a 
way  as  1o  break  his  wrist.  Ain  I  liable, 
as  he  thinks,  to  heavy  damage?  o-  F.  R. 

Now  York. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  this  question  lias 
not  been  passed  on  and  I  can  only  give 
you  m,v  opinion.  The  law  specifically 
states  that  "employee”  shall  not  include 
farm  laborers.  Whether,  when  this 
question  comes  up  the  commission  will  so 
hold,  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  seems  that 
if  an  employee's  time  is  chiefly  spent  on 
farm  work,  he  should  be  considered  a 
farm  laborer.  The  building  of  a  baru  and 
tearing  down  an  old  one  to  build  a  new 
one  are  all  us  much  incidents  of  good  hus¬ 
bandry  in  this  latitude  as  is  the  direct 
tillage  of  the  soil.  It  might  bo  well  for 
you  to  write  directly  to  the  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  at  Albany  for  their 
opinion.  There  is  the  further  question 
of  your  common  law  liability  as  em¬ 
ployer  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  your 
employees  to  work.  The  employee  may 
have  been  negligent  on  his  part.  You  do 
well  in  paying  bis  doctor’s  bill  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  month’s  wages.  Settle  it  amicably 
if  yon  possibly  can,  but  if  be  will  not  be 
reasonable  and  begins  suit,  then  get  the 
best  lawyer  in  your  neighborhood  to  de¬ 
fend  you. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Alsike  Clover. — Among  other  letters 
we  have  the  following — which  I  rather 
expected : 

This  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  have 
Alsike  clover  on  the  brain  since  he  talks 
so  much  about  it.  Many  of  us  never  knew 
there  was  any  such  clover  before. 

a.  vv.  E. 

I  wish  sometimes  I  had  Alsike  on  the 
brain.  We  are  told  that  clover  can  take 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  store  it  up  for 
future  use.  Now  and  then  such  a  Hood 
of  “hot  air”  comes  swarming  about  that 
I  would  like  to  save  the  small  value  con¬ 
tained  in  it  and  let  the  rest,  pass  on  !  It. 
is  strange  that  so  many  farmers  know 
nothing  about  Alsike.  As  we  are  situated 
it  is  the  most  valuable  clover  we  can  use. 
The  Sweet  clover  may  outyield  it,  but  for 
many  purposes  the  Alsike  is  ahead. 

Good  Qualities. — It  is  the  hardiest 
clover  we  have  tried.  On  our  sour,  rough 
land  it  grows  where  Red  clover  becomes 
discouraged  and  quits.  The  seed  is  fine 
and  less  of  it  is  required  for  a  full  seed¬ 
ing  than  of  Red.  It  makes,  with  us,  a 
quicker  growth  than  the  Red.  For  five 
to  seven  months’  growth  it  pays  better 
than  any  other  clover  we  have  tried  and 
that  is  the  limit  for  a  cover  crop.  Of 
course,  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  August 
and  cut  and  turned  under  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Mny.  will  outyield  the  Alsike.  but  we 
cannot  depend  on  Crimson  for  our  loca¬ 
tion,  while  Alsike  has  never  yet  failed.  As 
a  cover  crop,  to  be  seeded  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  the"  Alsike  comes 
through  the  Winter  and  makes  a  quick 
Spring  growth.  At  the  last  of  June  this 
year  the  best  of  our  Alsike — -seeded  last 
September — was  over  2^4  feet  high. 

Objections. — The  chief  objection  I 
hear  urged  against  Alsike  is  that  it  is  too 
small  and  does  not  give  the  bulk  of  crop 
which  Red  clover  supplies.  That  is  true. 
Aere  for  acre  Red  clover,  on  good  soil, 
will  surely  outyield  the  Alsike.  Yet  I 
know  farmers  who  use  Alsike  from  choice 
because  they  say  it  makes  a  liner  and 
more  palatable  hay.  Considering  the 
“orts,”  or  what  the  stock  leave  of  the 
big,  thick  stems,  there  is  about  as  much 
actual  fodder,  acre  for  aere,  in  the  Alsike 
as  in  the  Red.  The  stalks  of  the  former 
are  finer  and  are  practically  all  eaten  up 
while  many  of  the  big  Red  stems  are  re¬ 
jected.  I  think  the  Alsike  is  quicker  to 
decay  in  the  soil.  The  analysis  is  very 
much  alike — a  little  advantage  in  favor 
of  Rod.  My  advice  would  be  to  always 
add  a  little  Alsike  when  seeding  to  Red. 
There  are  parts  of  every  acre  which  are 
inclined  to  be  hard  and  sour  and  Red 
will  not  thrive  on  these  spots.  Alsike 
usually  will  and  therefore  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  full  stand  I  should  use  both  kinds 
and  thus  suit,  the  entire  soil.  As  a  cover 
crop  in  our  latitude  I  do  think  the  Alsike 
is  the  best  of  all  clovers  and  I  would  al¬ 
ways  use  some  of  the  seed  in  the  corn  at 
last  cultivation.  I  am  In  no  way  inter¬ 
ested  in  Alsike  seed,  but  1  believe  this  lit¬ 
tle  clover  has  not  been  fully  appreciated 
and  it  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
good. 

Sweet  Clover. — I  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  like  that  from  Henry  Field,  on 
page  070.  1  think  he  is  about  right  re¬ 

garding  Fall  seeding  of  this  clover.  One 
thing,  however,  is  true.  Where  I  did  not 
plow  the  orchards  this  Spring  more  and 
more  of  the  Sweet  is  coming  in.  I  find 
the  little  plants  breaking  in  everywhere. 
My  belief  is  that  the  unhulled  seeds  sown 
last  Fall,  remained,  in  large  part,  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  soil  all  through  the  Winter 
and  are  now  making  their  way  into  life. 
That  serins  to  me  a  reasonable  way  of 
looking  at  it  and  1  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  by  Fall  this  entire  land  is  thick  with 
the  clover.  Thus-instead  of  plowing  this 
part  of  the  orchard  we  clip  off  the  entire 
growth  and  let  it  remain  on  top  as  a 
mulch.  For  Summer  seeding  I  shall  use 
the  hulled  or  scarified  seed.  The  Sweet 
clover  which  we  seeded  with  the  oats  and 
peas  was  nearly  a  foot  high  by  July  4th. 
This  first  growth  will  be  cut  with  the 
oats  and  peas.  The  best  of  our  Sweet 
clover — seeded  last  August — is  higher 
than  my  head. 

Children  and  Money. — This  problem 
seems  to  be  greater  in  vacation  than  at 
any  other  season,  for  children  want  cash 
as  xiart  of  their  Summer  play.  When  I 


was  a  hoy  there  was  little  or  no  cash  to 
be  had,  and  what  we  earned  was  promptly 
absorbed  into  the  family  purse.  You 
could  no  more  separate  it  after  it  once 
started  than  you  could  bring  back  the 
pet  chicken  after  it  had  made  a  family 
pie.  I  find  so  many  people  who  think  it 
necessary  to  give  the  children  “pocket 
money”  or  an  “allowance.”  I  believe 
many  children  have  been  well  nigh  spoiled 
through  this  practice  of  giving  them  to 
understand  early  in  youth  that  money 
comes  to  them  without  labor  on  their 
part.  When  they  grow  up  it  strikes  them 
hard  to  find  out  that  they  must  work  for 
a  living.  My  plan  is  to  pay  the  obildreu 
for  their  labor,  and  never  give  them  any 
money  to  spend.  They  earn  their  money 
and  I  find  that  when  they  do  so  they  are 
very  careful  about  spending  if-  There  is 
a  very  different  view  of  money  when  you 
sweat  for  it  than  when  someone  else  is 
willing  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  boys 
are  large  enough  they  learn  how  to  har¬ 
ness  and  care  for  a  horse,  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  plow  and  how  to  use  a  hoe  or  a 
scythe  or  an  ax.  We  never  overwork 
them — they  have  ample  time  for  play — 
but  they  know  that  some  labor  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  they  will  be  paid  for  it. 
Of  course,  each  one  must  do  some  work 
for  nothing.  That  is  their  contribution 
to  the  home,  but  for  farm  work  they  are 
paid  and  left:  to  handle  their  money  and 
make  their  own  purchases-  This  is  only 
possible,  to  any  full  extent,  on  a  farm 
where  the  children  are  under  full  control, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  way  to  handle  the 
financial  side  of  child  life  whenever  it 
can  be  done. 

Child  Behavior. — Growing  out  of 
that  comes  the  problem  of  making  chil¬ 
dren  “behave.”  Every  year  we  have 
dozens  of  applications  from  people  who 
want  us  to  find  places  where  city  boys 
can  go  for  the  Summer.  At  one  time  I 
hunted  about  and  found  places  for  some 
of  these  children  on  the  pure  theory  that 
it  was  a  fine  thing  to  do.  As  a  rule  a 


pure  theory  is  about  the  surest  road  to 
trouble.  It  should  be  adulterated  with 
horse  sense  in  order  to  be  workable.  Most 
of  the  children  I  located  raised  Cain  and 
not  much  else.  They  had,  apparently, 
never  been  restrained  at  home  and  when 
they  struck  the  farm  they  seemed  to 
think  they  had  been  licensed  to  do  just 
ns  they  pleased.  I  know  that  they  gave 
some  of  my  friends  a  merry  time.  Not 
all  were  like  this — some  city  children  are 
well  brought  up  and  subject  to  discipline, 
but  when  you  strike  one  of  the  other  sort 
you  invite  trouble  if  not  disaster  when 
you  turn  him  loose  among  your  own  lit¬ 
tle  folks. 

Doting  Barents. — The  funny  part  of 
it  is  that  the  parents  of  these  children 
will  never  admit  that  their  youngsters 
are  ever  anything  but  perfect  models  of 
behavior.  I  had  a  woman  once  tell  me 
that  her  boy  was  “a  perfect  angel  child,” 
while  I  knew  him  to  be  a  little  imp  for 
mischief!  No  use  reasoning  with  her. 
He  “took  after”  her  family — the  Smiths 

and  therefore  he  was  an  angel.  I  found 
that  this  boy’s  father  did  not  share  this 
“angel  child”  theory  though  he  was  very 
diplomatic  about  it  until  I  got  him  up  on 
the  hill — out  of  hearing-  Then  he  said 
that  his  wife  was  a  very  fine  woman 
very  superior  to  most  of  her  family — 
but  that  he  feared  his  boy  had  some  of 
those  family  traits  without  hen  intelli¬ 
gence!  He  was  about  as  wise  as  most 
husbands  are.  and  when  I  caught  the 
angel-child  stoning  some  little  chickens 
his  mother  was  sure  that  tendency  came 
from  John’s  family !  Say — when  you 

come  to  think  of  it  how  fond  and  foolish 
some  of  us  are  over  our  own  children ! 
And  the  kids  know  it  and  consequently 
they  work  us  like  the  hands  around  the 
clock — or  else  they  go  off  and  try  their 
arts  on  someone  else.  But  dinner’s 
ready.  Here  in  early  July  we  still  have 
asparagus  and  you  may  have  your  choice 
of  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips,  onions,  peas, 
beets  and  very  small  potatoes  or  straw- 
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berries,  cherries,  currants,  rhubarb,  etc. 
I  wanted  to  go  on  and  express  an  opinion 
upon  some  other  kids — the  children  of 
the  brain.  A  great  flood  of  poems,  stories, 
sketches  and  "articles”  has  begun  to  come 
forward.  Some  one  wants  me  to  write 
some  advice  to  amateur  writers.  That 
will  be  worse  than  whipping  a  pair  of 
these  angel  children,  but  I  will  try  it  a 
little  later.  H.  \v.  c. 


Cutting  Grass  Under  Peach  Trees 

I  have  an  orchard  of  young  peach 
trees,  with  grass  in  between,  which  re¬ 
quires  mowing,  and  as  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  room  between -trees  (15  feet). 
1  do  not  think  it  feasible  to  use  a  horse- 
propelled  mowing  machine.  Do  you  know 
of  any  small  machine  that  could  bo  pro¬ 
pelled  by  band  power,  small  like  the  small 
outfits  of  hand  cultivators,  weeders,  etc., 
which  have  one  or  two  wheels  in  front? 
Does  anyone  make  such  an  outfit,  or  is 
it  at  all  feasible?  o.  B. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  way  to 
clean  up  such  an  orchard  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  be  to  use  a  hand  scythe* 
There  are,  of  course,  one-horse  mowing 
machines.  Thfse  are  light  and  smaller 
than  the  two-horse  machines.  They 
make  a  narrow  cut,  and  can  he  worked 
in  under  such  trees  to  some  extent,  but  if 
these  trees  are  of  good  size  and  headed 
low,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  through 
them  with  any  horse-power  machine.  In 
our  own  case  we  depend  ou  a  hand  scythe 
for  cutting  such  grass.  During  this  wet 
season  we  have  one  orchard  where  the 
grass  has  worked  in  like  a  meadow.  We 
have  been  unable  to  plow  or  cultivate  this 
damp  land,  and  probably  this  rank 
growth  of  grass  has  saved  the  peach 
crop,  as  it  has  soaked  great  quantities  of 
moisture  from  the  land,  and  thus  kept  the 
trees  growing.  We  intend  to  cut  the 
grass  and  [die  it  around  the  trees  as  a 
mulch,  although  this  could  not  be  done 
successfully  except  iu  a  very  wet  season 
like  the  present. 


Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 
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A  Wheat  Field  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  which  produced  over  40  bushels  of  sound  Wheat  per  acre. 

Do  You  Raise  40  Bushels  of  Wheat  Per  Acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  present  high  wheat  prices  and 
produce  40  bushels  per  acre  on  your  own  farm — 

What  kind  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  it? 

What  variety  of  seed  would  you  sow?  How  much  seed  per  acre? 

How  would  you  prevent  the  smut  and  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  per  acre?  Would  you  use  Lime  with  it? 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a 
practical  booklet  entitled  "  Winter  Wheat.”  All  of  the  questions  mentioned  above  and  many  others  are 
answered  in  this  booklet.  It  will  well  repay  your  careful  reading.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of 
acres  of  wheat  that  you  intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 

WAR  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT  OFFER  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

INSURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  YOUR  CROP  BY  USING 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 

1857 -  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS  1916 


Ira  Vail  Won  $21 

Against  the  World’s  Great  Racing  Cars  wi 

Hudson  Super-Six 

The  Only  Car  That  Kept  Going 


Rhubarb  Goes  to  Seed 

What  can  I  do  with  rhubarb?  Mine 
insists  on  running  to  snort  and  not  pro¬ 
ducing  much.  I  have  had  rhubarb  before 
that  never,  produced  auy  seed.  f.  p.  u. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  rhubarb  is 
bisexual,  and  will  produce  seed  uuder 
favorable  conditions.  The  fact  of  your 
plants  persisting  in  throwing  up  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  seed  stalks  and  producing  hut 
few  leaf  stalks  would  indicate  that  the 
plants  are  suffering  for  want  of  suitable 
plant  food  or  need  dividing,  or  both. 
Rhubarb  requires  annual  applications  of 
manure  to  keep  up  its  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  leaf  stalks.  The  best  way 
to  accomplish  the  fertilizing  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  heavy  mulch  of  good  manure 
around  the  plants  in  late  Fall,  and  work 
it  in  the  ground  around  them  in  the 
Spring.  With  this  treatment  there 
should  be  good  results.  If  not.  then  there 
is  something  seriously  the  matter  with 
the  plants;  they  either  have  become  near¬ 
ly  exhausted  or  need  dividing  K. 


RURALISMS 


Notes  on  Texas  Peaches 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  differ¬ 
ent  reports  regarding  hardiness  of  peach¬ 
es  from  time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
From  all  accounts  the  Carman  is  still 
one  of  the  best.  I  have  perceived  in  this 
peach  decided  hardiness  from  the  very 
first.  But  judging  from  what  experience 
I  had  with  other  new  seedlings  the  last 
few  years,  I  am  bound  to  state,  there  are 
several  that  side  by  side  will  be  found 
to  surpass  the  Carman  in  hardiness  of 
bud,  firmness  of  flesh,  as  well  as  quality 
to  eat.  All  of  them  are  members,  with 
the  Carman,  of  the  North  China  race. 
All  are  later  than  the  Carman,  even  later 
than  Elberta.  This  present  season  there 


Winter-killed  Carman  Peach 


are  here  but  few  Carmans,  while  of 
others,  such  as  Lizzie,  Frank,  Barbara 
and  Katy,  there  are  all  the  trees  can 
hold,  after  many  were  taken  off. 

The  pictures  given  in  this  column  are 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  same  day 
two  years  ago  last  March,  one  showing 
a  tree  of  Carman  with  nearly  every  hud 
winter-killed,  the  other  a  tree  (original) 
of  Tena.  just  starting  in  full  bloom. 
These  trees  stand  by  side  of  each  other. 
Tree  of  Tena  is  showing  paper  bags,  cov¬ 
ering  the  prepared  blossom  for  artificial 
cross-pollination  with  other  hardy  sorts. 
This  has  been  the  work  of  Prof.  Win.  F. 
Wight,  botanist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  the  last 
three  years  among  my  new  varieties.  He 
is  quite  enthusiastic  over  a  number  of 
them,  and  has  carried  on  his  painstak¬ 
ing  labors  on  quite  au  extensive  scale. 
Thus  he  hopes  in  course  of  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  desirable  results  in  obtaining  still 
others  of  great  hardiness,  combined  with 
high  quality,  in  addition  to  what  wo  al¬ 
ready  have  in  those  parents. 

This  season,  Elberta  is  hereabouts  again 
a  failure.  The  result  will  be  that  before 
another  year  a  considerable  part  of  the 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  is  not  built  for  a  speed  car. 

And  we  don’t  build  special  racing  cars. 

Our  speed  tests  are  made  to  show  the  endurance  of 
our  patented  Super-Six  motor.  And  here  is  one 
test  which  did  it. 


Met  $10,000  Cars 

The  Metropolitan  Race  on  the  speedway  in  New  York  is  the 
great  racing  event  of  the  year.  The  world’s  best  racing  cars 
are  entered.  Their  cost  will  average  $1 0,000  each. 

Ira  Vail,  of  Brooklyn,  entered  that  race  with  a  Hudson  Super-Six, 
which  had  been  run  for  months.  And  everybody  laughed. 
The  motor  was  our  regular  Super-Six.  The  car,  being  a  used 
car,  cost  him  $1,300.  For  such  a  car  to  meet  the  world’s 
finest  racers  seemed  like  David  and  Goliath. 


of  wear.  That  means  more  strain  than 
ten  years'  average  use. 

That  is  what  we  are  proving — how  the 
Super-Six  will  last. 

This  motor  is  a  Hudson  invention, 
controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

By  eliminating  vibration — the  cause  of 
friction — the  power  is  increased  80  per 
cent.  So  the  Super-Six — a  small,  light 
Six — delivers  76  horsepower. 

And  that  same  utter  smoothness  gives 
this  wondrous  endurance. 


It  Never  Stopped 

The  other  cars  ran  faster,  but  they  had 
to  stop.  The  terrible  speed  called  for 
repairs  and  adjustments.  The  Super- 
Six  ran  the  150  miles  without  a  single 
stop.  It  was  the  only  car  that  did 
that. 

So  the  Super-Six  defeated  most  of  those 
racing  cars.  It  won  third  place  and 
$2,000.  It  was  only  five  minutes 
behind  the  first  car.  All  because  this 
engine  excelled  all  others  in  reliability. 

1,819  Miles  in  24  Hours 

Another  Super-Six  ran  1,819  miles  in  24 
hours.  That  is  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Denver.  And  one  man  drove 
it  all  the  way. 

That  was  a  stock  chassis,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  cars  we  sell.  The  A. 
A.  A.  officials  certified  to  that.  No 
other  stock  car  has  ever  run  more  than 
1,200  miles  in  that  time. 

That  was  due  to  endurance.  The  Super- 
Six  kept  an  average  speed  of  75.8  miles 
per  hour,  and  kept  it  for  24  hours. 

Like  10  Years’  Use 

That  same  Super-Six  has  been  run  at  top 
speed  for  3,800  miles.  And  not  a  part 
or  bearing  in  the  motor  shows  evidence 


Hudson  Now  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  motor  makes  the  Hudson 
car  supreme.  The  man  who  owns  one 
feels  himself  the  master  of  the  road. 
He  meets  no  car  so  powerful,  so  speedy 
or  so  flexible.  No  stock  car  ever  built 
has  matched  it  in  performance. 

He  meets  no  car  more  beautiful,  more 
luxurious  or  impressive.  He  meets  no 
car  so  durable.  He  goes  anywhere  and 
everywhere  with  a  knowledge  that 
none  ride  more  safely  or  comfortably. 
And  yet  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  pays 
but  a  modest  price. 

Here  is  a  car  80  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  Sixes  used  to  be.  When  you  buy 
a  fine  car  you  are  bound  to  select  it. 
So  we  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 


Tena  Peach  in  Bioom,  Bagged  for  Artificial 
Pollination 


trees  yet  remaining  will  goto  the  woodpile, 
where  many  have  already  gone  the  last 
two  years.  Four  crop  failures  in  succes¬ 
sion  as  we  have  had  here  on  the  prairie 
ought  to  be  enough  to  doom  any  variety. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  -I.  II. 
Hale  is  also  failing;  trees  bloomed  full, 
but  blossoms  did  not  stick. 

In  Texas,  many  large  orchards  that 
were  planted  during  the  Elberta  craze  a 
number  of  years  ago  have  proven  total 
failures,  unsuitable  varieties  on  unsuit¬ 
able  stocks  being  the  main  reason  for 
these  wholesale  misfortunes.  It  has  been 
proven  and  demonstrated  by  one  of  our 
leading  careful  horticulturists.  Uncle  Gil¬ 
bert  Onderdonk  of  Victoria,  Texas,  that 
in  our  country,  the  Persian  race  of 
peaches  used  as  stocks  for  others  to  be 
budded  or  grafted  into  are  failures,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  short-lived,  not  lasting 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1,475  at  Detroit 

Seven  other  styles  of  Bodies 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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“ A  SQUARE  PEAI.” 

,Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  clou  lily  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trust  mg  an.v  deliberate  Kwinuler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  inislradlng  advert Isonn-nt.s.  in  our  columns,  anil  any 
such  swindle)  w  ill  be  publicly  exposed.  We  ant  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribed  uml  hone  l, 
respoiLsible  houses,  v  hetber  advertisers  or  nol.  Wo  willingly  it  so  out  good 
othce<  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused’ with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  snlisoribetr  against  rogue*,  lint  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  Imriesi  bankrupts  sanetloned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  ope  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transact  ion,  and  Ut  identify  if,  you  should  inunfiou  Tot  lUK.u.  Xkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ail  vert  iser. 


Dlv.  BEVERLY  T.  GALLOWAY  lias  resigned  as 
I>ean  of  tlic  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
The  trustees  at  first  declined  to  accept  this  resigna¬ 
tion,  but,  as  Dr.  Galloway  refused  to  reconsider,  it 
was  finally  accepted.  The  trustees  passed  a  strong 
resolution  highly  complimentary  to  Dr.  Galloway's 
administration.  lie  -will  return  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  No  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken  regarding  his  successor.  It  is  a 
place  for  the  biggest  agricultural  educator  in  the 
country.  New  York  fanners  need  right  at  this  time 
a  big,  broad-minded  man  who  knows  their  needs  and 
can  sympathize  with  them  and  lead  them. 

* 

JULY  came  in  with  better  weather — a  fine  brand  of 
sunshine  and  good  liay-making  breezes.  This 
weather  came  in  time  to  make  our  own  hay  crop 
the  largest  and  finest  we  ever  had.  We  think  the 
corn  crop  will  get.  through  after  all  in  most  lo¬ 
calities.  It  will  he  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
weeds,  hut  this  finer  weather  gives  us  all  new  cour¬ 
age  to  go  at  it.  Since  last  week  we  have  had  addi¬ 
tional  reports  about  putting  clover  and  Alfalfa  in 
the  silo.  We  would  advise  it  only  as  a  last  resort, 
and  we  would  out  green  rye  or  millet  or  oats  into 
the  silo  along  with  the  Alfalfa  if  possible.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  better  to  make  hay  of  the  legumes  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible  to  do  so.  • 

* 

AS  we  have  opened  this  Farm  Bureau  question, 
for  discussion,  of  course  we  must  expect  all 
sides  to  have  a  good  airing.  Mr.  Dunn,  on  page 
879,  put  up  the  favorable  side  in  a  good  light.  Next 
week  a  farmer  from  Pennsylvania  will  take  another 
side  and  aim  his  searchlight  at  it  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  that  a  fair  discussion  means  a  fair  showing 
for  all,  and  not  some  special  plea  for  or  against  a 
project.  Some  people  cannot  bear  to  see  an  opinion 
which  is  contrary  to  their  own  expressed  in  print. 
Others  find  fault  because  unprejudiced  readers  will 
not  accept  a  personal  opinion  as  a  full  answer  to  a 
fact!  The  great  majority  of  our  readers  appear  to 
be  broad  and  fair,  and  it  is  safe  to  put  all  the  facts 
before  them  and  let  them  decide. 

* 

THREE  weeks  ago  we  mentioned *the  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  syrup  as  a  by-product  from  cull  apples. 
We  believe  there  are  possibilities  in  this.  The  ap¬ 
ple  juice  is  acid  and  quickly  becomes  more  so  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  adding  lime  this  acid  forms 
as  a  solid  which  may  ho  filtered  out — after  which 
the  juice  may  be  boiled  down  the  same  as  maple 
sap  or  cane  juice.  While  this  is  still  undeveloped, . 
wo  believe  it  will,  in  the  future,  become  a  large 
industry  and  help  make  a  market,  for  the  cull  or 
smaller  fruit.  Such  a  market  must  be  found  in 
some  way.  for  the  dumping  of  this  grade  of  fruit 
into  the  cities  upsets  prices  and  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  what,  first  class  fruit  is  -worth.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  pick  and  pack  and  carry  and 
sell  the  culls  as  it  does  the  best  fruit.  If  it  can 
only  be  utilized  and  kept  away  from  competition 
with  No.  1  apples  all  growers  will  be  better  off. 

* 

SINCE  the  publication  of  that  article  on  page 
900  about  express  companies  we  have  had  more 
than  50  letters  on  the  subject.  Of  this  number  two 
writers  say  they  have  had  very  satisfactory  service 
ii.  sending  eggs  by  express.  All  the  others  say  they 
can  duplicate  the  experience  given  in  that  article 
so  far  as  breakage  and  loss  are  concerned.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  received  over  1,000  complaints  from  egg 
shippers  against  express  coni  panics — practically  all 
of  them  justified.  The  record  shows  breakage,  and 
loss,  serious  and  long  continued,  which  are  unques¬ 
tionably  the  result  of  careless  or  incompetent  bund¬ 
ling.  We  believe  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  tliis — the  record  will  force  even  the  express 
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companies  to  admit  if.  They  must  also  admit  their 
obligation  to  the  public.  While  they  are  presumed 
to  be  private  corporations  they  must  depend  for 
their  patronage  and  their  life  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  public.  If  through  carelessness  or  indifference 
they  do  not  merit  this  good  will  they  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  it  will  he  continued.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  convinced  that  egg  shippers  have  a  real  grievance 
against  the  express  companies,  and  we  herewith 
start  a  public  campaign  for  reform.  There  is  no 
class  hatred  or  feeling  in  this — just  a  plain  demand 
for  fair  treatment  for  egg  shipments.  We  shall 
keep  right  at  it  until  the  express  companies  improve 
their  service  voluntarily  or  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  compels  them  to  do  so. 

* 

Your  editorial  calling  attention  to  the  petty  “free 
seed  graft”  and  its  effect  on  the  small  seed  producer 
undoubtedly  stated  the  case  correctly.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  is.  liow  long  will  it  be  before  the  Department  en¬ 
ters  into  active  competition  with  the  seed  dealers,  us¬ 
ing  Members  of  Congress  as  middlemen?  This  may 
seem  an  absurd  proposition,  but  it  is  suggested  by  seeing 
a  bag  full  of  seeds  containing  an  assortment  of  various 
kinds  in  what  appeared  to  be  hundred  lots.  There  were 
-.o  many  of  them  that  the  packages  were  not  all  ad¬ 
dressed,  hut  sent  in  a  bundle  with  only  the  top  con¬ 
tainer  directed.  I  noted  that  the  frank  covering  the 
shipment  (1  use  the  word  in  its  commercial  sense)  was 
that  of  a  Congressman  of  another  State,  so  that  he 
must  have,  in  effect.,  taken  the  vegetables  out.  of  the 
mouths  of  his  constituents  and  donated  or  sold  them. 

Virginia.  G.  j. 

E  understand  that  this  is  often  done.  Some 
Congressman  from  a  rural  district  will  make 
a  bargain  by  which  be  obtains  the  seeds  allotted  to 
some  city  member.  In  return  be  gives  up  part  of 
liis  share  of  stationery,  ink  or  other  supplies,  or 
even  agrees  to  vote  for  certain  personal  bills.  Then 
the  “man  back  home”  gets  a  great  story  of  the 
ability  of  bis  Congressman  to  “do  things.”  The 
whole  thing  is  a  poor  and  politically  poisonous 
“graft”  which  cannot  he  defended.  After  repeated 
calls  for  some  wel  1-to-do-fa rmer  to  get  up  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  calls  for  these  seeds,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  one.  We  still  want  to  find  some  man 
who  can  afford  to  buy  his  seeds  and  yet  accepts 
this  “graft”  from  the  government.  We  arc  in  earn¬ 
est  about  this,  for  wo  want  to  be  of  real  service  to 
our  people,  and  if  this  seed  distribution  is  anything 
except  a  graft  we  want  to  know  it.  Last  week  the 
U.  S.  Senate  voted  31  to  24  to  kill  this  free  seed 
graft.  This  does  not  mean  the  end  of  it,  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote  to  send  the  seeds 
as  before  and  the  Senate  will  probably  agree.  It 
all  shows,  however,  that  Congress  is  beginning  to 
understand.  Let  us  ask  the  question  once  more. 
Who  will  stand  up  and  publicly  admit,  that  he  is 
able  to  buy  seeds,  and  yet  give  one  honest  reason 
why  he  should  ask  the  government  to  supply  him? 

* 

TITE  new  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  New 
.Jersey  made  an  excellent  start  in  electing 
Prof.  Alva  Agee  as  secretary.  He  will  be  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  agent  of  the  hoard,  and  is 
fully  competent  to  fill  the  position.  When,  a  few 
years  ago,  Prof.  Agee  came  to  New  Jersey  from 
Pennsylvania  we  predicted  that,  he  would  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  New  Jersey  farmers.  In 
the  long  run  no  teacher  can  do  more  than  that  and 
has  no  need  of  doing  more,  for  in  order  to  do  it  he 
must  make  a  record.  We  now  predict  that  this  New 
Jersey  Board  will  develop  into  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  organizations  of  the  sort  ever  started  in  this 
country.  The  conditions  are  right  in  New  Jersey  for 
effective  organization.  The  State  is  small  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  separated  from  others  except  for  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land  at  the  North.  Some  of  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  and  most  progressive  farming 
may  be  found  within  its  borders.  Jersey  men  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  solid  and  independent 
character  and  they  all  recognize  the  great  need  of 
marketing  reform.  All  these  things  and  others, 
taken  together,  will  give  the  new  Board  of  Agricul- 
t:  re  ambition  and  popular  backing  to  work  out 
several  needed  reforms,  and  we  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  work  will  lie  done.  A  picture  of  the 
new  secretary  is  found  on  the  next  page. 

* 

UP  in  New  England  the  other  day  we  were  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  vast  sums  of  accumulated  farm 
earnings  which  have  gone  down  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  investment. 
These  millions  were  taken  out  of  the  farms  orig¬ 
inally.  The  farm  was  a  good  place  to  make  a  dol¬ 
lar,  but  a  poor  place  to  invest  it,  and  thus  the  dol¬ 
lar  went  down  the  river  and  left  the  farm  that  much 
poorer.  Later,  the  boys  came  of  age,  and  many  of 
them  followed  father’s  dollar  as  it  rolled  away  from 
the  farm.  Can  you  blame  them?  We  now  under¬ 
stand  what  would  have  happened  to  New  England 
if  the  dollar  had  been  held  at  home  so  as  to  keep  the 
boy  there!  Some  of  these  boys  made  a  fortune  in 
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the  city  and  now  come  back  to  build  a  fine  Summer 
house  on  Ihe  farm.  But  this  makes  the  farm  a 
plaything  when  it  should  bo  the  finest  sort  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  One  fanner  with  whom  we  talked 
agreed  with  this  fully.  Then  he  wanted  to  know 
where  he  could  invest  $250  in  good  railroad  bonds 
or  manufacturing  stocks. 

“ii  hit  wot  invest  the  .$250  in  drain  tile,  lime  and 
clover  seed  and  fixtures  right  on  your  men  farm?" 

All  these  things  were  needed,  and  they  would  pay 
far  larger  interest  than  any  safe  stock  or  bond  that 
he  could  possibly  buy.  A  good  part  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  35-eent.  dollar  lies  in  this  thing  of  in¬ 
vesting  our  money  at  home — right  in  the  farm. 

* 

WE  think  the  original  back-to-the-land  move¬ 
ment  is  dying  out.  We  mean  the  rush  of 
unprepared  town  people  who  thought  all  they  need¬ 
ed  to  do  was  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country 
and  raise  crops.  Many  of  them  had  no  capital  and 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  farm  life.  Of  course 
these  failed,  or  finally  held  on  after  a  struggle 
which  took  the  best  they  had  out  of  them.  This 
movement  had  to  run  its  course,  and  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  reports  of  those  who  really  went 
through  the  experience.  It  will  go  on  in  a  modified 
way,  hut  hereafter  most  of  those  who  go  will  real¬ 
ize  that  they  must  have  experience  or  the  money  to 
buy  it  with.  This  ill-advised  back-to-the-landing 
does  no  one  any  good  in  the  long  run.  But  now,  we 
think,  there  will  soon  begin  another  crusade  which 
will  really  help  the  country.  We  look  to  see  many 
of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  city  break 
up  and  go  hack  to  some  good  country  location. 
Many  will  he  driven  to  take  this  step  by  high  rent, 
labor  troubles,  poor  water  supply  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  always  grown  up  in  large  cities. 
Out  in  the  country,  near  some  good  water  power, 
such  manufacturers  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
and  so  will  their  workmen.  The  manufacturing  towns 
built  up  in  the  country  will  carry  the  markets  to 
farmers,  improve  farm  values  and  make  country 
life  more  satisfactory.  We  believe  this  change  is 
actually  coming  and  that  it.  will  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  farming.  Some  of  our  cities  are  surely 
growing  too  large  for  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
world  will  be  far  better  off  if  part  of  their  business 
can  be  sent  out  nearer  the  farms. 

* 

NO  one  can  realize  the  power  of  country  people 
to  supply  the  nation’s  needs  until  a  crisis 
comes.  At  one  time  potash  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  went,  to  $500  per  ton.  The  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  afford  to  pay  this,  but  many 
lines  of  business  had  to  have  the  potash  at  any 
price.  Announcement  of  this  need  brought  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  stores  of  potash  which  farmers  had 
held  in  reserve.  Dozens  of  country  people  went  to 
work  burning  wastes  and  collecting  ashes.  These 
■were  leached  and  boiled  down  into  strong  lye,  which 
sold  at  high  prices.  So  much  of  this  was  found 
that  the  price  lias  been  cut  down,  and  there  seems 
no  danger  of  a  shortage  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  still  a  great  shortage  for  fertilizers. 
Advertisements  for  old  metals  or  rubber  and  paper 
stock  have  brought  in  great  supplies  from  the  coun¬ 
try — where  it  lay  as  waste.  Our  farm  districts  rep¬ 
resent  the  greatest  business  fishpond  in  the  world. 
You  may  sell  anything  or  find  anything  you  like  l»y 
going  after  the  business. 


Brevities 

It  takes  a  heap  of  solid  common  sense  to  keep  a 
fence  from  breeding  hot  offense. 

Tn eke  will  be  much  bogus  Crimson  clover  seed  of¬ 
fered  this  year.  Test  it  before  sowing. 

It  will  pay  to  spray  the  potatoes  even  if  the  amount 
of  copper  must  he  cut  down.  Three  pounds  each  of 
lime  and  copper  to  50  gallons  of  water  will  pay. 

The  value  of  the  soap  made  in  this  country  during 
1914 was  $135,340,490.  The  dirt  it  washed  out  con¬ 
tained  an  even  greater  value  in  plaut  food. 

Now  we  hear  of  a  man  who  has  invented  a  motor 
for  a  baby  carriage.  It  can  be  transferred  from  the 
carriage  to  .a  bicycle ! 

The  mosquito  exterminator  is  a  little  circular  print¬ 
ed  weekly  at  the  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station. 
There  are  “no  flies  on  it.” 

In  hunting  for  cheering  items  in  this  wet  season  we 
might  mention  the  following  report:  “I  noticed  the 
other  day  that  a  woodchuck  hole  near  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  our  Alfalfa  field  is  full  of  water!” 

The  fertilizer  trade  ran  up  to  $168,388,405  in  1914. 
There  were  1,124  factories,  Georgia  leading  with  293. 
Think  of  the  South  leading  in  purchased  chemicals 
when  it  has  the  best  climate  on  earth  for  growing  cover 
crops. 

What  they  call  a  “cockroach  powder”  is  made  of 
three  parts  flour  and  one  part  plaster  of  Paris.  Set 
this  dry  mixture  in  a  dish  with  water  near  it.  The  in¬ 
sects  eat  the  mixture — then  drink — and  you  know  what 
happens  when  water  is  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
At  least  the  roaches  will  understand. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Jacobs  Bros.  Case 

Recently  we  reported  a  request  to  the  State  "Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  cancellation  of  the  license 
to  do  a  commission  merchant  business  of  Jacobs  Bros., 
Inc.,  of  West  "Washington  Market.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  complaint  was  that  Jacobs  Bros,  were  previously 
doing  business  as  a  firm,  and  had  contracted  a  debt  of 
nearly  $.'1,000  with  (!.  Z.  Hawk  &  Son  Co.,  that  this  in¬ 
debtedness  has  been  put  in  the  form  of  a  judgment,  and 
that  Jacobs  Bros,  incorporated  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  Hawk  firm.  If  a  concern  like  Hawk  & 
Son,  doing  business  in  New  York  City,  are  not  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  Jacobs  Bros,  in  a  transac¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  thal  (In1  farmer  living  hundreds  of 
miles  out.  of  the  city  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  pro¬ 
tecting  his  interest  witli  the  same  concern-  "When, 
however,  Mr.  William  Jacobs,  of  Jacobs  Bros.,  discov¬ 
ered  that  an  application  was  made  to  vacate  his  license 
and  he  was  called  in  supplementary  proceedings  to  give 
an  account  of  his  financial  standing,  lie  evidently  begun 
to  feel  that  a  different  policy  would  be  to  his  best  in¬ 
terests.  and  he  has  since  settled  his  account  with  G.  Z. 
Hawk  &  Son  Co.  The  settlement,  however,  is  no  reason 
why  Jacobs  Bros,  should  enjoy  a  license  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  do  a  commission  business. 
If  there  was  any  reason  in  the  world  for  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  a  license  for  commission  dealers,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  such  men  as  Jacobs  Bros,  out  of  the 
business.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  yet  has  the 
matter  under  advisement,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  license  will  be  renewed. 

Small  Fruit  Conditions  Bad 

The  small  fruit  trade  has  been  something  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment  this  year  both  at  the  producing  and  at 
the  distributing  ends.  The  prolonged  wet  weather  has 
caused  a  loss  in  the  fields  and  the  fruit  arrives  more 
or  less  soft,  so  that  the  losses  in  distribution  are  heavy. 
Careful  observation  throughout  the  distributing  sec¬ 
tions  seems  fully  to  justify  the  complaint  of  distributors. 
The  city  supply  has  not  been  large  aud  has  not  been 
normal-  It  is  indeed  small,  and  if  the  fruit  was  aver¬ 
aging  fair  or  normal,  prices  would  be  high.  An  occa¬ 
sional  shipment  coming  in,  showing  fancy  marks,  does 
bring  high  prices,  but  as  a  rule  the  prices  are  low  and 
discouraging. 

Delays  in  delivery  by  the  transportation  companies 
and  express  companies  is  another  cause,  of  loss  to  the 
shipper.  This  is  always  a  source  of  loss,  but  this  year, 
when  so  much  fruit  is  arriving  soft,  the  loss  is  more 
than  usual.  The  best  trade  for  this  small  perishable 
fruit  is  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  fruit  that 
ought  to  arrive  in  the  city  by  midnight  comes  strag- 
ling  along  from  nine  to  ten,  and  sometimes  as  late  as 
noon,  the  market  is  move  or  less  over  and  it  is  impossible 
to  sell  the  fruit  on  the  day  of  arrival  at  a  fair  price  for 
the  day.  Little  of  this  fruit  is  in  condition  to  be  hold 
over  for  the  next  morning’s  trade  and  the  salesman  has 
a  choice  of  disposing  of  it  for  what  he  can  get.  or  taking 
a  chance,  of  a  total  loss  by  holding  it  over. 

Trainloads  of  fruit  come  from  California  and  other 
far  Western  States,  and  are  delivered  in  New  York  with 
the  regularity  of  a  clock.  Receivers  know  just  when  to 
expect  it  aud  are  not  disappointed.  They  are  able  to 
advertise  their  sales  in  advance  aud  make  prompt  sales 
on  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  There  is  uo  such  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  receipt  of  local  shipments.  There  is  in 
fact  no  regular  system  of  distribution  of  Ibis  State 
fruit.  If  comes  when  the  transportation  company  finds 
it  convenient  to  deliver  it.  and  losses  to  the  growers  are 
enormous,  and  unless  a  better  system  is  devised  for  the 
delivery  of  this  perishable  fruit  in  New  York,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  grower  of  it  are  not  encouraging. 

The  range  of  prices  in  the  Department  sales  last 
week  were  as  follows: 


Summer  Outing  for  Fruit  Growers 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  is 
planning  for  a  fine  Summer  meeting  and  excursion  for 
August  2d.  3d  and  4th.  This  year  the  association  will 
travel  up  and  down  the  Hudson  Valley,  looking  over 
famous  orchards  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The 
whole  party  will  meet  at  Albany  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  2d,  at  7 :45.  The  place  of  meeting  is  the 
offiee  of  the  Albany  Southern  Railroad,  State  Street 
and  Broadway.  There  will  not  be  a  special  train  at 
Rochester  as  in  former  years,  but  parties  can  leave 
Rochester  on  the  Empire  State  Express  at.  2:24  I‘.  M., 
read  dug  Albany  Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday  morning. 
The  route  will  run  from  Albany  to  Kimlerhook.  At 
that  place  the  entire  party  will  be  taken  in  automobiles 
and  carried  through  the  country  to  various  objects  of 
interest.  At  noon  a  basket  picnic  will  be  served  at 
the  home  of  W.  S.  Teator  at  Red  Hook.  After  swing¬ 
ing  about  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  Wednesday 
night  will  be  passed  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  next  day 
a  trip  will  be  made  down  the  west  shore  through  High¬ 
land,  Milton  and  Marlboro  on  to  Newburgh.  The 
party  will  then  pass  on  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  where 
Thursday  night  will  he  passed.  A  most,  excellent  trip 
has  been  blocked  out,  and  if  the  weather  should  prove 
fair  there  ought  to  be  a  fine  time.  A  good  many  mem¬ 
bers  will  probably  take  the  entire  trip  in  their  own 
curs,  and  a  full  route  lias  been  blocked  out  for  them. 
For  full  particulars  address  Secretary  E.  ('.  Gillette,  at 
Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  In  any  event,  do  not  fail  to  notify 
Mr.  Gillette  not  later  than  July  20  whether  you  are 
coining  by  rail  or  iu  your  own  car,  aud  other  particu¬ 
lars  about  your  trip.  There  ought  to  he  a  large  turn¬ 
out  of  members  for  this  visit.  The  local  attendance 
will  be  heavy,  aud  the  Western  New  York  men  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  Hudson  Valley. 
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Prof.  Alva  Agee 

Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture 
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118  lbs.  fowl  . 1914 

448  lbs.  fowl  . 19 

48s  lbs.  fowl  . 18 M: 

88  lbs.  fowl  . 18 

1142  lbs. 

19  lbs.  ducks  . 10 

17  lbs.  roosters  . 14 

40  lbs.  turkeys  . 15 

4  squabs  . 75 


Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  July  6th,  1916: 

EGGS. 

1  case  duck  eggs  . $0.31 

2  cases  duck  eggs  . 30 

37  cases  . 31 

1  case  . 31% 

3  cases  . 30% 

18  cases  . .  .30 

4  cases  . 29% 

20  cases  . 29  *1. 

4  cases  . 28  % 

24  cases  . 28 

12  cases  . 27% 

58  cases  . . 27 

7  cases  . 26% 

3  eases  . . . 26 

1  case  . 24 

1  case  . 23% 

2  cases  (small)  . 23 


198  cases 

POULTRY. 

117  lbs.  broilers  . $0.30 

161  lbs.  broilers  . 28 

135  lbs.  broilers  . 27 

851  lbs.  broilers  . 26 

182  lbs.  broilers  . 25 

234  lbs.  broilers  . 24 

129  lbs.  broilers  . 23 

79  lbs.  broilers  . 20 


BUTTER. 

121  lbs . $0.25 

138  lbs . 23% 

259  lbs. 

MTSCEI.LA  XEOUS. 

143  lbs.  wool  . $0.28 

DRE8SE0  MEATS. 

1  dressed  calf.  131  lbs . $0.17% 

1  dressed  calf,  125  lbs . 16% 

1  dressed  calf,  99  lbs . 18 

I  aver  . . 40 

1  dressed  call',  86  lbs . 17% 

2  dressed  calves.  220  lbs . . . 16% 

1  dressed  calf,  103  lbs . IS 

1  dressed  calf,  88  lbs . 18 

1  dressed  calf,  99  lbs.  . 18% 

9  dressed  calves. 

FRUITS. 

1  crate  strawberries  . $1.00 

1  crate  strawberries  .  1.00 

1  crate  strawberries  .  1.25 

2  crates  strawberries  .  2.00 

5  crates. 

152  qts.  strawberries  . 12 

32  qts.  strawberries  . 11 

32  qts.  strawberries  . 10% 

832  qts.  strawberries  . 10 

612  qts.  strawberries  . 09 

704  qts.  strawberries  . 08 

640  qts.  strawberries  . 07 


576  qts. 
152  qts. 
896  qts. 
32  qts. 


Strawberries 

strawberries 

strawberries 

strawberries 


.06  7 

.0->% 

.05 


6(5  qts.  strawberries  . 

.  . . . 

. 04 

4756  qts. 

1  box  cherries  . 

,  1  25 

1.  32-qt.  crate  cherries  .  .  . 

29%  lbs.  cherries  . 

1  crate  cherries  . 

,  .  .  . 

. 08 

no 

18  baskets  cherries  . 

1  basket  cherries  . 

4  baskets  cherries  . 

7  baskets  cherries  . 

27  baskets  cherries  . . 

.  . . . 

. 80 

. . 70 

. 60 

. 55 

. 50 

IS  baskets  cherries  . 

.  . . . 

. 40 

2  baskets  cherries  . . 

. 30 

27  baskets 
2!)  baskets 
16  baskets 


cherries 

cherries 

cherries 


153  baskets. 

64  qts.  cherries  . 10 

32  qts.  cherries  . 08 

ISO  qts.  cherries  . 06 

672  q_ts.  cherries  . 05 

320  qts.  cherries  . 0-1% 

04  qts.  cherries  . . . 04 


332  qts. 

)0  qts.  blackberries  . 

16  qts.  blackberries  . 

0  baskets  apples  .  1 

6  crates  raspberries  . 

jO  qts.  raspberries  . 

10  qts.  raspberries  . . 

52  qts.  currants  . 

50  qts.  currants  . 

36  qts.  gooseberries  . 

14  qts.  gooseberries  . 

12  qts.  gooseberries  . 

3  baskets  gooseberries  . 

L0  16-qt.  crates  .  1 

VEGETABLES. 

2  doz.  bunches  asparagus  . $1 

4  doz.  bundles  asparagus  .  1 

2  doz.  bundles  asparagus  .  1 

1  orate  asparagus  .  1 


.10 

.09 

.00 

.50 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.05 

.05% 

.05 

.04% 

.30 

.00 


1  crate  asparagus  . 

2  bids,  potatoes  . 

102  bids.  Eastern  Shore  No. 

17  bbls.  Eastern  Shore  No. 

1  basket  green  beans  .... 
4  baskets  green  beans  .  .  . 
1  basket  green  beans  .... 

1  potatoes.  . 

2  potatoes. . . 

_  2.00 

_  2.75 

_ 3.00 

.  1.50 

_  1.50 

_  1.00 

1  00 

1  basket  beans  . 

1  50 

11  baskets  beans  . 

_  1.25 

1  basket  beans  . 

1  15 

9  baskets  beans  . 

1  00 

4  baskets  wax  beans  .  .  .  . 

50 

2  baskets  wax  beaus  .  .  .  . 

75 

1  basket  wax  beaus  . 

. SO 

1  basket  wax  beaus  . 

. 90 

bags  beans,  284  lbs.,  per  cwt .  9. 

baskets  peas  .  1. 

baskets  peas  . 1. 

baskets  peas  .  1. 


Poultry  Swindler  Prosecuted 

Some  years  back  W.  8.  Bishop  &  Co.  did  a  produce 
commission  business  in  the  City  of  Now  York  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  reputation.  At  Mr.  Bishop’s  death  in 
1912  the  business  reverted  to  a  son-in-law-  The  son- 
in-law  died  in  1913.  At  that  time  the  business  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  Edward  Greenfield  became  a  principal 
factor  in  the  business.  It  was  reported  that  he  had 
previously  been  doing  a  retail  business  on  the  East  Hide 
of  the  city  and  closed  that  business  without  paying  all 
of  his  debts.  During  the  Christmas  season  of  1914  the 
firm  solicited  and  received  large  shipments  of  turkeys 
and  poultry,  and  accumulated  debts  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  The  business  was  then  thrown  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  Greenfield  disappeared.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Greenfield  had  concluded,  probably  on  information  of 
other  experiences,  that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
give  him  immunity  from  prosecution  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  violation  of  trust  to  country  producers  and 
shippers.  Anyway,  he  concluded  it  was  safe  to  return 
to  the  produce  sections,  and  sought  and  secured  em¬ 
ployment  with  J.  &  G.  TJppman,  produce  dealers.  In¬ 
formation  came  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
ets  of  his  Ideation,  and  the  information  was  at  once 
conveyed  to  the  authorities,  aud  the  Federal  District 
Attorney,  co-operating  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  secured  his  arrest.  lie  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  rob  shippers  of  money  due  them  on  con¬ 
signed  goods,  and  he  was  also  charged  with  attempts  to 
conceal  from  the  receiver  assets  which  rightly  belonged 
to  the  shippers.  He  was  held  in  $5,000  bond  for  fur¬ 
ther  proceeding.  These  experiences  and  losses  to  ship¬ 
pers  are  not  infrequent,  and  yet  every  attempt  to  an¬ 
ticipate  them  and  to  prevent  losses  to  the  shipper  are  re¬ 
sented  and  opposed  by  the  produce  trade  quite  gen¬ 
erally- 

Egg  Claim  Collected 

When  eggs  were  selling  for  63e  a  dozen  last  No¬ 
vember,  Mr.  F.  1 )'.  Ileidelbaugh,  of  Strasburg,  Pa., 
shipped  to  tin-  Department  one  case  of  fancy  white 
eggs.  The  shipment  was  never  receivd  by  us,  and  a 
claim  was  plaed  with  the  express  company  for  the 
recovery  of  $18.90  to  reimburse  the  shipper  for  his 
loss.  After  seven  months’  persistent  effort  the  De¬ 
partment  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  settlement  of  the 
claim,  check  for  the  above  amount  has  now  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  transmitted  to  the  shipper.  As  a  final  re¬ 
sult  this  is  well  enough  ;  but'  a  just  claim  ought  to  be 
collected  with  less  than  seven  months  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Department. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


Shade 

The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  made, 
Ilis  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 


T I  is  glorious  company  of  trees 
Throw  out  their  mantles,  and  on  these 
The  dust-stained  wanderer  finds  ease. 

(ire on  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
On  noontime’s  blinding  glare  and  heat, 
Open  to  any  pilgrim’s  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun  ; 

Now,  half  the  weary  journey  done, 
Enter  and  rest,  O  weary  one ! 


And  feel  the  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 
Beneath  thy  feet,  and  so  forget 
The  burning  highway’s  ache  and  fret. 


Canning  Vegetables 

As  the  time  for  canning  vegetables  is 
near  at  hand  would  like  to  tell  our  meth¬ 
od.  It  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
make  me  confident  in  passing  it  on  to 
others.  We  can  peas,  string  beans  and 
lama  beans.  Fill  the  cans  with  the  veg¬ 
etables,  then  pour  in  cold  water.  Put 
on  the  rubber  and  cover.  Tn  case  we  use 
the  cans  with  wire  clamps  we  put  the 
wire  over  the  cover,  but  do  not  spring  it 
down. 

Place  cans  in  a  boiler  or  kettle,  put¬ 
ting  in  as  much  water  as  the  cans  will 
stand,  about  two-thirds  up  on  the  cans. 
Cover  kettle  and  boil  hours.  Remove 
cans  from  the  kettle  and  finish  sealing  at 
once,  and  test.  Do  not  remove  the  cover 
to  fill  the  cans  up  with  water.  It  does 
boil  out  some,  but  that  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  We  can  corn  in  the  same  way  only 
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This  is  God’s  hospitality. 

And  he  who  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Hath  cause  to  thank  Him  gratefully. 

— Theodosia  Garrison  in  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

* 

Pew  people  succeed  in  making  rhubarb 
jelly ;  it  usually  fails  to  set.  A  recent 
bulletin  on  “Ways  of  Using  Rhubarb,” 
issued  in  the  Cornell  Reading  Courses, 
advises  using  some  other  fruit  juice  with 
it  as  follows:  1.  One  part  sour  apple 
juice,  three  parts  rhubarb  juice.  2.  Oue 
part  currant  juice,  six  parts  rhubarb 
juice.  3.  One  part  red  plum  juice,  oue 
part  sour  apple  juice,  three  parts  rhu¬ 
barb  juice.  Strain  the  juice  separately, 
then  mix,  and  proceed  as  for  any  other 
jelly. 

* 

To  clean  a  panama  hat,  give  it  a  good 
scrubbing  with  warm  water  and  white 
soap,  using  a  nail-brush  to  get  the  dirt 
away.  Rinse  thoroughly,  immersing  the 
hat  entirely  in  the  rinse  water,  and  mov¬ 
ing  it  about  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
soapy  water.  A  little  ammonia  in  the 
scrubbing  water  will  help  the  cleaning. 
A  second  rinsing  in  water  containing  a 
little  glycerine  prevents  the  brittle  stiff¬ 
ness  some  hats  acquire  in  drying.  When 
the  hat  has  been  thoroughly  rinsed,  sur¬ 
plus  water  should  be  carefully  pressed 
out  with  a  Turkish  towel,  and  the  hat 
laid  upon  a  towel  to  dry  in  the  full  sun. 
Perspiration  stains,  if  proof  against  soap 
and  water,  may  be  removed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

♦ 

Where  a  sink  waste  pipe  becomes 
clogged  with  grease,  it  can  usually  he 
cleared  by  pouring  in  a  pint  of  potash 
lye,  enough  to  fill  the  trap,  the  last  thing 
at  night,  no  water  being  poured  down 
the  pipe  until  morning.  8oda  lye,  which 
is  commonly  sold,  should  not  be  used,  as 
this,  in  combination  with  the  grease, 
forms  hard  soap.  The  potash  forms  soft 
soap,  which  is  easily  washed  down  the 
pipe,  and  the  grease  is  entirely  cleaned 
out.  The  potash  eats  up  scraps  which 
might  otherwise  form  an  obstruction. 
There  is  much  more  likely  to  be  trouble 
with  sink  drains  where  the  hot  water 
supply  is  limited  than  where  it  is  abund¬ 
ant,  for  frequent  flushing  with  boiling 
water  is  a  powerful  factor  in  controlling 
grease.  One  may  do  much  to  lessen 
grease  accumulations  by  wiping  off  the 
greasiest  plates,  dishes  and  kettles  with 
soft  paper,  then  burning  the  paper,  be¬ 
fore  washing  them. 

* 

Smalt,  potatoes  with  cheese  sauce  is  a 
savory  and  hearty  dish  that  makes  an 
excellent,  meat  substitute.  Small  new  po¬ 
tatoes  are  especially  nice  for  this.  The 
recipe  given  in  “Best  Ways  to  Gook 
Fresh  Vegetables,”  a  souvenir  book  sent 
out  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wash,  then  scrape  or  pare  the 
potatoes,  boil  25  minutes,  drain,  and  put 
in  a  hot  dish.  The  cheese  sauce  calls 
for  one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter 
or  olive  oil,  one.  tablespoon  flour,  four 
tablespoons  grated  cheese,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  dash  of  paprika,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley.  Melt  the  butter  in 
saucepan ;  when  it  bubbles  stir  in  the 
flour  and  mix  well.  Add  the  cold  milk 
slowly,  boil  three  minutes,  add  seasoning 
and  cheese.  Stir  till  cheese  is  smooth, 
then  pour  over  the  potatoes.  Sprinkle 
parsley  over  the  top,  and  serve.  This 
dish  looks  very  attractive,  and  is  nutri¬ 
tious;  it.  will  be  desirable  for  meatless 
dinners,  or  for  supper. 


The  Rural  Patterns 
In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


9065 — Bathing  Suit,  Small  34  or  30,  Medium 
38  or  40,  Large  42  or  44  bust.  To  be  worn 
over  separate  Bloomers  or  Tights. 

9092 — Girl’s  Dress,  8  to  12  years. 

9055 — Bungalow  Dress  or  Apron,  Small  34  or 
3<i,  Medium  38  or  40,  Large  42  or  44  bust. 

9084 — Girl's  Dress,  8  to  14  years. 

9068— Bathing  Suit,  Small  34  or  36,  Medium 
38  or  40,  Large  42  or  44  bust. 

of  course  filling  the  cans  full  of  corn. 
No  water  or  salt.  It  does  pay  to  buy  a 
good  quality  of  rubber  and  use  new  ones. 

j.  n.  b. 


Gray  Floor  Paint 

Will  some  member  of  the  Farm  Wom¬ 
en’s  Experience  Club  tell  me  how  to  mix 
a  quick-drying  gray  floor  paint?  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  glue  paint  recipes, 
but  my  kitchen  is  blue  and  white,  so  do 
not  want  to  use  the  yellow  ochre.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  gray  ochre  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.  J.  X).  u. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Soldier’s  kits,  containing  everything 
the  soldier  needs,  from  safety  pins  to 
safety  razors,  are  neatly  packed  in 
waterproof  cases.  A  case  containing  11 
articles  is  $2.50;  one  containing  13  ar¬ 
ticles  is  $3.90.  Empty  cases  ready  for 
fitting  cost  50  cents,  $1,  $1.50  and  $1.75, 
but  the  kits  already  packed  may  be 
bought  to  advantage,  as  they  contain 
many  specially  priced  articles. 

Nightgowns  of  dotted  swigs,  with  a 
ribbon-run  lace  edge,  are  $3.75.  They 
have  the  neck  in  a  V  at  back  and  front, 
and  a  little  lace-trimmed  pocket  for  the 
handkerchief,  which  is  one  of  the  newer 
fancies. 

Vestees  with  attached  collars  of  rajah 
silk  striped  in  l’ose,  green  or  blue,  are 
75  cents  and  $1.  They  may  be  worn  in¬ 
side  dress  showing  only  the  collar,  or  as 
vests  with  a  suit.  Collar  and  cuff  sets 


of  washable  white  satin  are  $1.50;  col¬ 
lars  alone  $1. 

Men’s  army  shoes  of  russet  calfskin, 
high  cut  blucher  model,  are  $5:  made  for 
hard  wear  and  comfort. 

St.  Christopher  being  the  patron  saint 
of  all  travelers,  it.  has  become  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Europe  for  devout  people  to  dis¬ 
play  a  medallion  of  this  saint  on  wheeled 
vehicles,  from  the  baby’s  go-cart  or  the 
farmer’s  truck,  to  the  high-powered  mo¬ 
tor-car.  Fashion  has  seized  on  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  piety,  and  it  is  now  looked  on 
by  many  motorists  as  the  proper  thing 
to  display  such  a  medallion.  One  of  the 
large  department  stores  is  now  display¬ 
ing  medallions  of  St.  Christopher  for 
mounting  on  the  dash  or  cowl  board,  fit¬ 
ted  for  screwing  in  place;  they  have  sil¬ 
ver  oxidized  finish,  and  cost  S9  cents. 


A  Shank  and  a  Fireless  Cooker 

The  economic  value  of  a  tireless  cooker 
does  not  lie  wholly  iu  the  saving  of  fuel, 
as  many  seem  to  believe.  I  find  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  food  costs  exceeds  that  of  fuel.  I 
have  learned  to  use  the  cheapest  cuts  of 
meat,  with  splendid  results,  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  no  longer  consider  sirloin  or  porter¬ 
house  indespensable  for  .vcu  company 
dimier.  The  lower  half  of  a  shank  of 
beef  furnishes  sufficient  meat  for  two  and 
often  three  meals  for  my  family  of  three 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  We  are  not  fond 
of  soups,  so  I  seldom  use  the  shank  in 
that  way,  although  housewives  til  gen¬ 
eral  seems  to  believe  that  is  the  only 
way  that  it  can  he  used. 

I  roast  the  shank  first  in  this  way. 
Cut  in  two  pieces  and  place  in  the  small 
kettle,  with  vo  water.  Salt  well  and 
place  in  cooker  with  two  radiators  or 
disks,  Which  have  been  heated  at  least 
15  minutes.  One  radiator  should  be  used 
inside  of  the  kettle,  suspended  from  the 
jonk  on  the  cover;  the  other  radiator 
should  be  placed  in  the  compartment  and 
the  kettle  set  upon  it.  Three  hours 
should  be  allowed  for  roasting.  The  meat 
will  be  very  tender  when  roasted  in  this 
way,  with  an  unusually  rich  flavor;  the 
bones  can  be  removed  easily,  before  serv¬ 
ing.  There  will  also  he  a  bowlful  of  pure 
beef  juice  in  the  kettle,  which  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  gravy  when  thickened.  The  meat 
which  is  left  from  the  first  meal  can  be 
put  through  a  food  chopper  and  used  in 
one  of  the  following  ways. 

Meat  Loaf. — Two  or  three  cupfuls  of 
chopped  meat.  One  and  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  fine  bread  or  cracker  crumbs. 
Moisten  with  leftover  gravy  and  enough 
hot  milk  to  soften  the  crumbs  thoroughly. 
Add  one  egg.  well  beaten,  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  onion  and  sage.  Mix 
in  a  loaf,  bake  about  20  minutes.  This 
makes  quite  a  large  loaf. 

Italian  Stew. — Two  cupfuls  of 
chopped  meat;  one  cupful  of  stewed  to¬ 
matoes;  one-half  cupful  of  cooked  mac¬ 
aroni.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  a  tiny 
slice  of  onion;  salt  and  pepper  as  de¬ 
sired.  Put  in  a  baking  dish  and  sprinkle 
bread  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter  on  the 
top.  Brown  in  the  oven. 

Spanish  Rice. — Two  or  three  cup¬ 
ful}}  of  chopped  meat ;  one  cupful  of 
boiled  rice;  one-lmlf  cupful  of  cooked 
onions,  chopped  finely.  Moisten  with  hot 
milk.  Mix  and  hake  in  the  same  way  as 
Italian  stew, 

Shepherd  Pie. — The  left-over  meat 
should  he  sliced  instead  of  chopped  for 
this  recipe.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
cover  the  bottom  with  hut  mashed  pota¬ 
toes.  Pour  on  the  gravy  and  sliced 
meat,  cover  with  more  mashed  potatoes. 
Pile  the  potatoes  on  lightly  and  leave 
the  top  uneven.  Dot  with  butter  and 
place  in  hot  oven  for  10  minutes. 

ADA  W.  DARLING. 


Your  Best  Help  in 
Washing  Clothes 

Don’t  Rub — Don’t  Fade  Your 
Clothes — Don’t  Ruin  Your  Rands — 
Use  20  r.luleTeam  Borax  on  washday. 

Borax  should  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  borax 
to  three  parts  soap.  Soap 
alone,  no  matter  how  good  it 
is,  will  not  produce  the  cleans¬ 
ing  result.3  that  soap  and 
borax  together  will  produce. 
It  softens  the  water,  removes 
dirt,  germsand  odors, whitens 
the  clothing,  brightens  colors 
and  prevents  woolens  from 
shrinking. 

Use  20  Male  Team 
Borax  and  yourwashing 
will  be  sweet-smelling 
and  fresh. 

Add  Borax  to  the  starch 
—  it  makes  the  ironing 
smoother. 


COFFEE 


FROM  IMPORTER 
TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  of  the  buwl  cofTVi*  yon  ever  drunk,  pent  on 
absolute  and  unconditional  FREE  TRIAL  )>v  parcel  post 
prepaid,  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  it— nothing  to 

pay  it'  you  don't.  Write  tor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 
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FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

CELLARS 

SMOOTH -Off 

MADE 

DRY 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 
SMOOTH -ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  «avo  you  money, 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24$  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  thb  man  he  you?  Why  not? 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  with 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  and  Crape  Juice  Presses 
Wo  can  *bow  you  how  $1200  a  y«»ar 
can  be  ttmiln  iu  Um  uubc  buyinev**. 

Siaea  10  Co  KK>  Imrrol*  daily. 

Hand  t>r  jKiwrf.  All  iiowitr 
presses  fmvo  itl-ool  Im-uuim  and 
Bills.  We  rnukit  cider  •evapo¬ 
rators,  upplodxJtUwr  cooker*. 

vinegar  ecnOffiton*,  liftera,  »tte.  _ 

Kuaran v*oJ.  W rlto  to-day  for  catalog. 

HYlMUlTMO  PRESS  HEW.  01K  I3T  Mnoola  Kt,  G\1*ui.  O 
or  Room  110  L,  GprUundt  Street.  Nvw  York,  N**w  York 

l  W  ater  Pumps  Water 

Jl.  wif.li  »  Uife  Rain.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
PRIM  purpose  about  your  country  home— witi- 
i  HAN  III  ■  out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repaint,  A 
Small  stream  operate*  livy  Rife  Rani  and 
HI  In  high  elevated  tanks  or  operate*  air 
pressure  system.  Eauy  to  install.  First 
cost  thn  only  cost.  A I  way*  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  U.uXl  in 
— O— ■—  -- %  daily  use.  Send  for 
—  free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bid*.,  New  York 


Tempting  Hot-Weather  Supper  Dishes 

Naturally  wo  do  not  crave  the  heavy 
hearty  foods  in  July  and  August  that  we 
do  in  mid-winter,  usually  it  is  the  un¬ 
substantial  things  that  appeal  to  us  most, 
often  because  they  are  dainty  and  cool- 
looking,  but  nourishing  food  we  must 
have,  and  the  woman  who  provides  a 
growing  family  and  a  hard-working  man 
with  three  sustaining  meals  each  day  of 
the  week,  with  the  thermometer  at  90  in 
the  shade  some  of  the  time,  often  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  her  everyday  dish¬ 
es  a  little  more  attractive  than  at  other 
times  to  tempt  fagging  appetites. 

There  are  any  number  of  appetizing 
and  tempting  dishes  that  can  be  quickly 
evolved  from  cold  cooked  meats  and  fish, 


WELL  drp'£'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM 

BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

. 51.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing, 

Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .... 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wlieeler...  1.60  1 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

.  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . . 

.  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King 

.  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW-  | 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

T>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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cold  boiled  rice,  vegetables,  cither  cooked 
or  fresh,  together  with  eggs  and  cheese, 
which  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  to  fam¬ 
ily  or  guest,  that  the  housewife  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  variety  in  supper  dish¬ 
es.  Those  with  a  foundation  of  cold 
meat,  rice,  or  cooked  vegetables,  must, 
of  course,  bare  a  little  more  forethought 
in  their  preparation  than  others,  and  it’s 
a  good  plan  when  arranging  for  the  heav¬ 
iest  meal  of  the  day  to  look  out  for  plen¬ 
ty  of  left-overs. 

Hashed  Meat  with  Mashed  Potatoes. — • 
Put.  enough  cold  cooked  meat,  lamb, 
chicken  or  veal,  through  the  meat  chop¬ 
per  to  make  two  cupfuls.  Moisten  it 
with  a  little  gravy  or  cream  ;  Beta  son 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Chop  two  small 
onions  very  fine,  and  brown  slightly  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter;  add  this  to  the 
meat,  and  put  all  in  a  saucepan,  and 
heat,  adding  more  gravy  or  cream  as  it 
absorbs.  ITavo  ready  some  hot  mashed 
potatoes;  if  there  are  cold  ones,  add  a 
little  milk  and  reheat  them  in  a  double 
boiler,  then  beat  until  light,  and  smooth. 
Pile  the  potatoes  around  the  edge  of  a 
hot  serving  dish,  and  sprinkle  them  light¬ 
ly  with  finely  minced  parsley,  and  put 
the  hot  hashed  meat  in  the  centre. 

Creamed  Chicken  in  Crumbs. — Make 
two  cupfuls  of  white  sauce,  use  at  least 
one  cup  of  chicken  stock  or  thin  cream, 
season  it  well,  and  add  a  tahlespoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  then  stir  in  two  cupfuls 
of  chopped  chicken  meat.  Put  it  iu  an 
oiled  baking-dish,  or  individual  ones, 
with  a  layer  of  buttered  crumbs  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  the  top  with  more  of 
the  crumbs,  dot  with  butter,  and  bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Minced  Lamb  and  Green  Peas. — Mix 
two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  chopped 
lamb,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  with 
plenty  of  gravy  and  seasoning,  and  heat 
in  a  well-buttered  frying  pan.  Take  a 
large  cupful  of  cold  pCas,  drained  dry, 
and  mix  with  one  cupful  of  cream  sauce, 
and  heat  until  hot.  Put  the  meat  in  the 
centre  of  a  round  serving  dish,  and  ar¬ 
range  a  border  of  the  peas  around  it, 
and  garnish  the  outer  edge  with  parsley 
or  watercress. 

Lamb  and  Macaroni. — Remove  the  skin 
arid  fat  from  thin  slices  of  cold  roast 
lamb.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  buttered 
baking  dish  with  fine  cracker  crumbs, 
sprinkle  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  cover  with  a  layer  of  cold  boiled 
macaroni,  add  another  of  meat  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  macaroni,  and  so  on  until 
the  dish  is  two-thirds  filled,  then  pour 
over  all  one  cupful  of  well  seasoned  and 
strained  tomatoes,  and  top  with  buttered 
cracker  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
until  brown. 

Chicken  and  Rice. — Moisten  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  chopped  chicken  meat  with  gravy 
or  cream,  and  season  well.  Cut  rip  two 
small  green  peppers,  and  Ternove  the 
seeds,  and  chop  very  fine ;  add  this  to 
the  meat.  Put  a  layer  of  cold  boiled  rice 
in  the  bottom  of  baking  dish,  and  dot 
with  butter,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and 
repeat  until  the  dish  is  filled.  Top  with 
buttered  bread  crumbs,  pour  on  enough 
hot  milk,  cream,  or  gravy  to  moisten  it 
well ;  cover  and  bake  twenty  minutes, 
thou  remove  the  cover  and  brown. 

Cold  Meat.  With  Pea  Salad. — This 
makes  a  very  pretty  company  dish.  Slice 
some  cold  chicken  or  lamb,  in  equal  sized 
slices,  and  trim  carefully.  Place  these, 
overlapping  each  other,  on  a  chilled  plat¬ 
ter,  and  around  the  meat  put.  crisp  white 
lettuce  hearts  filled  with  cold  cooked  peas 
mixed  with  plenty  of  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing.  Lamb  is  delicious,  as  well  as  very 
atruetive.  served  sliced  in  this  way  with 
a  border  of  mint  jelly,  cut  iu  tiny  cubes, 
instead  of  the  lettuce  and  peas. 

Jellied  Meat  and  Vegetables. — Cook 
one  cupful  of  stock,  one  cupful  of  hot 
water,  and  a  little  beef  extract,  with  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  minced  onion  and 
parfiley,  for  five  minutes.  Soften  one 
tablespoonful  of  gelatine  in  cold  water, 
and  pour  *Lhe  hot  stock  over  it ;  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved,  then  strain.  Place  alter¬ 
nating  layers  of  thinly  sliced  cold  chicken 
or  lamb  in  a  plain  mould,  with  cold 
cooked  peas,  and  carrots  cut  in  tiny 
cubes.  Add  a  sprinkle  of  lemon  juice 
to  each  layer  of  meat  .and  pour  the 
jelly  over  'all.  Set  on  ice  or  iu  a  cool 
place  until  the  jelly  is  firm.  Serve 
evenly  sliced,  with  lettuce,  watercress  or 
parsley. 

Creamed  Fish  in  Cucumbers.— Flake 
some  cold  cooked  fish.  Make  a  cream 


sauce  rather  thick,  and  add  the  fish  with 
a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  reheat.  Cut 
three  or  four  large  cucumbers  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  scoop  out  the  inside. 
Prop  the  shells  in  very  hot  water  and 
leave  them  until  heated  through,  then 
lift  out  and  wipe  dry.  Fill  these  while 
hot  with  the  fish,  and  serve  at  once,  on 
small  heated  plates,  with  a  little  water¬ 
cress  or  parsley  beneath. 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers. — Cut  off  the 
end  of  four  greeu  peppers,  and  remove 
the  seeds  and  membrane,  then  parboil 
them  iu  salted  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  drain.  Brown  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
minced  onion  in  two  of  butter,  add  one- 
half  cup  of  cold  cooked  rice,  one  cupful 
of  finely  chopped  cold  boiled  ham,  and 
one  cupful  of  brown  sauce  or  good  gravy ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fill  the 
peppers  with  the  mixture.  Cover  the 
tops  with,  fine  cracker  crumbs,  add  bits 
of  butter,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  Set  each  pepper  ou 
a  round  of  toast,  and  serve  with  them 
more  of  the  brown  sauce. 

Tomatoes  and  Cheese. — Select  good- 
sized  tomatoes,  smooth  and  round. 
Plunge  them  in  boiling  water  and  re¬ 
move  the  skins,  then  chill.  Cut  them  iu 
thick  slices,  and  arrange  these  on  a  dish 
with  lettuce.  Cover  the  top  of  each 
slice  with  grated  American  cheese,  then 
add  a  spoonful  of  stiff  mayonnaise,  and 
top  with  a  stuffed  olive. 

ROSAMOND  LAMP  MAN. 


Short  Cake ;  Asparagus 

I  like  my  Sally  Luun  recipe  best,  of  all 
for  making  a  strawberry  short  cake.  It 
follows:  One  cup  sugar,  half  cup  butter, 
stir  well  together,  and  then  add  one  or 
two  eggs ;  put  in  one  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
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942 —  Design  for  Embroidering  Initials  in 
Cross  Stitch  Style.  Twenty-four  transfers  of 
one  letter  are  included  iu  each  pattern.  The 
transfer  patterns  are  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  length. 

943 —  Design  for  Embroidering  a  Band  six 
inches  in  width.  Two  yards  are  given.  Price 
of  each  transfer  jiattern  10  cents. 
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and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  batter  about 
as  stiff  as  cake;  put  in  three  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder ;  bake  in  two  square 
tins.  The  strawberries  may  be  added  as 
usual.  I  usually  use  for  cakes  such  as 
this  and  gingerbread  the  fat  from  a  too 
fat  ben.  I  find  that  this  fat  properly 
rendered,  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
butter  in  cakes  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
A  pinch  of  salt  is  needed.  In  cakes  that 
have  fruit,  molasses,  or  spices  added,  the 
delicate  flavor  of  the  butter  is  not  evi¬ 
dent,  so  that  other  shortening  is  just  as 
satisfactory- 

Most  housewives  are  very  extravagant, 
in  their  use  of  the  delicate  asparagus.  I 
have  seen  so  many  women  cut  off  the 
white  ends  and  throw  them  away.  Others 
serve  them,  only  to  see  them  discarded 
because  of  toughness.  If  one  does  not 
care  to  use  these  “butts"  for  soups,  they 
are  well  worth  a  little  extra  trouble.  I 
take  each  stalk  separately,  and  pare  the 
ends,  much  as  I  do  rhubarb.  If  it  is 
then  cooked  and  served  in  the  usual  way 
there  is  no  discarded  part.  The  work  is 
not  so  much  as  it  sounds,  because  one 
soon  learns  to  do  it  quickly.  An  omelet 
for  breakfast  is  improved  if  some  left¬ 
over  asparagus  tips  are  added.  l.  s. 


Mulberries,  Strawberries  and  Pineapples 

Mulberry  Jam. — This,  like  black  cur¬ 
rant,  is  considered  soothing  for  colds  and 
sore  throat.  Put  the  mulberries  iu  an 
earthenware  dish  on  a  corner  of  the  stove 
until  the  gentle  heat  causes  the  juice  to 
flow  from  them.  Pour  off  the  juice, 
measure  it,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice  add 
2y>  pounds  of  sugar.  Put  these  in  the 
preserving-pan  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  After  it  has  boiled  five  min¬ 
utes  add  two  pounds  of  berries.  Boil 


gently  for  half  an  hour  and  try  to  keep 
the  berries  whole.  Then  set  it  aside  in 
the  pan  to  cool,  and  next  day  boil  it 
gently  for  another  half-hour.  If  the  juice 
sets  on  a  little  being  put  out  in  a  saucer 
to  cool,  the  jam  is  ready.  If  it  does  not, 
then  the  jam  must  have  further  boiling. 
Mulberries  have  not  much  pectin — the 
natural  gelatine  more  or  less  present  in 
fruits — and  do  not  thicken  readily.  Mul¬ 
berry  jelly  will  not  stiffen,  but  a  mixture 
of  mulberries  and  damson  plums  makes 
a  very  good  jelly,  the  plums  having 
enough  pectin  'to  stiffen  it. 

Canned  Strawberries. — Wash  firm  ber¬ 
ries  and  place  in  glass  jars.  When  filled 
with  fruit  place  in  deep  kettle  filled  with 
lukewarm  water.  Place  cover  on  kettle 
and  bring  to  boiling  point.  To  every  six 
jars  of  strawberries  take  two  and  ouc- 
half  pounds  of  sugar  and  three  quarts 
of  water.  When  sugar  is  entirely  dis¬ 
solved  allow  the  syrup  to  boil.  Remove 
jars  of  fruit  from  boiling  water,  remove 
the  covers,  fill  with  the  boiling  syrup  and 
seal  airtight.  This  method  of  canning 
strawberries  will  leave  the  berries  whole 
and  of  very  attractive  appearance. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pineapple.  —  Seven 
pounds  pineapple,  sliced ;  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  brown  sugar,  three  and  one- 
half  pints  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  whole 
cloves,  one  stick  cinnamon,  broken  into 
small  bits.  Boil  the  sugar,  vinegar  and 
spices  together  for  10  minutes.  Add  the 
fruit  uud  boil  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Remove  pineapple  and  place  iu  glass  jars. 
Boil  the  Syrup  for  15  minutes,  pour  over 
the  fruit  and  seal. 

Preserved  Pineapple. — Pare  the  pine¬ 
apple,  extract  the  eyes,  and  with  a  silver 
fork  tear  the  fruit  in  pieces  of  desired 
size.  Weigh  fruit  and  allow  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  eaeh  pound  of  fruit.  Place 
in  a  large  kettle  alternate  layers  of  fruit 
and  sugar  and  pour  over  one  cup  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  sugar  used. 
Bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Boil 
three  minutes.  Remove  pineapple,  drain 
and  return  to  kettle  all  the  syrup  that 
drains  from  fruit.  Boil  the  syrup  twenty 
minutes,  add  the  pineapple,  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  fruit  should  be  ten¬ 
der.  Boil  the  syrup  to  desired  consist¬ 
ency  and  seal  in  jars. 


Unity  in  Cooking 

“IIow  shall  we  cook  the  steak  for  din¬ 
ner?”  Aunt  Martha  inquired. 

“Broil  it,"  I  answered,  with  a  sudden 
remembrance.  “Will  you  please  turn  the 
drafts  on  the  range,  Aunt  Martha?" 

With  a  disapproving  look.  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha  turned  on  the  drafts. 

“How  shall  I  prepare  the  tomatoes?” 

“We’ll  scallop  them,"  I  decided. 

“Is  dessert  ready?" 

“I  have  a  Tice  pudding  in  the  tireless,” 
I  announced  triumphantly. 

So,  laboriously  dinner  was  made  ready. 
It  was  a  very  good  dinner,  too.  That 
evening  as  we  rested  behind  the  porch 
vines  Aunt  Martha  murmured  thought¬ 
fully  :  “Fireless,  oven,  top-of-sltjove. 
Really  it  is  rather  confusing,  you  know, 
dear.” 

“Humph,”  I  responded  resignedly. 
“Please  let’s  get  it  over  with.”  For,  be  it 
known,  Aunt  Martha’s  methods  of  house¬ 
keeping  are  not  as  those  of  her  niece. 

“Yesterday  you  cooked  meat  in  the 
fireless  and  heated  the  oven  for  a  pan  of 
biscuits,”  she  continued  relentlessly. 
“The  day  before  that — ” 

“What  should  I  have  done?”  I  cut  in, 
not  relishing  this  catagory  of  my  short¬ 
comings. 

“Unity  in  cooking,”  said  Aunt  Martha 
severely,  “is  just  as  important  as  unity 
in  dress  or  in  house-furnishings  or  in 
architecture.  I  sincerely  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  considered  as 
poor  taste  to  serve  a  meal  one  dish  of 
which  is  fried,  another  stewed,  another 
baked,  another  broiled,  as  it  would  be  to 
wear  a  gown  with  crochet  collar,  knitted 
yoke,  tatted  sleeve  ornaments  and  ma¬ 
chine-made  lace  skirt.” 

“What  an  idea,”  I  gasped.  “Aunt 
Martha,  you  are  certainly  a  most  aston¬ 
ishing  woman.” 

"The  waste  of  fuel  is  scandalous,”  she 
explained.  “Think  of  heating  the  range 
for  a  dozen  biscuits  one  day  and  for  a 
pint  of  tomatoes  the  next !  But  I  con¬ 
sider  the  waste  of  nerve  force  even  more 
important.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  housekeeping  is  considered  hard 
work,  I  believe.” 

“One  would  grow  tired  of  Irish  stews,” 


I  remarked  frivolously  to  cover  my  real 
interest 

“On  Monday  yon  generally  wash  the 
best  clothes  at  home,”  said  this  vener¬ 
able  housekeeper.  “Therefore  you  need 
extra  fire  in  the  Tange  for  heating  water 
and  making  starch.  But  the  oven  is 
empty;  so,  obviously,  that  is  the  proper 
pbu-e  to  cook  the  dinner.” 

“The  whole  dinner?” 

“Assuredly.  It  doesn’t  require  much 
thought  to  plan  delicious  dinners  that 
all  go  in  the  oven. 

“Tuesday  morning  you  usually  iron 
and  again  heat  the  range.  One  end  of 
the  stove  will  easily  accommodate  the 
irons.  Put  the  steam  cooker  over  the 
other  hot  griddle  and  your  dinner  will 
practically  cook  itself,  meat,  vegetables, 
dessert. 

“Wednesday  and  Thursday — ” 

"I  rest  and  gad  and  take  it  easy,”  I 
i  n  ter  r  n  pted  sham  el  essl  y . 

“Then  that  is  the  time  for  quick  top- 
of-the-stove  cooking,”  laughed  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha.  “You  enjoy  fried  meats  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  French  potatoes  and  griddle 
cakes  and  the  like.  They  require  only 
a  small  ‘quick’  fire.  On  the  days  when 
you  ‘gad’  put  the  whole  dinner  in  the 
tireless  and  forget  you  are  a  housewife. 

“Friday  is  cleaning  day.  ITere  again 
the  fireless  assumes  a  halo  of  usefulness. 
Cleaning  day  is  hard  for  most,  women. 
But  what  really  tells  on  them  is  having 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  dinner 
after  an  exhausting  morning.  Think  how 
nice  to  find  dinner  waiting  to  be  served 
when  the  hour  arrives.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  I  answered  contritely. 

“Saturday  is  baking  day.  You  scarce¬ 
ly  can  spare  space  iu  the  oven  but  the 
whole  top  of  the  stove  is  hot  and  un¬ 
occupied.” 

“Irish  stow,”  I  suggested  humbly. 

Aunt.  Martha  laughed  again  like  the 
dear  soul  she  is. 

"Then  on  Sunday  the  fireless  again. 
Plan  the  very  best  dinner  you  can,  but 
cook  it  in  the  tireless.  Never  acquire  the 
habit  of  spending  the  best  part  of  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  kitchen.” 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  much  work 
and  energy  a  little  unity  in  the  cooking 
methods  will  save.  Why  not  do  a  bit 
of  specializing  in  our  housekeeping  meth¬ 
ods?  ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON". 


Rose  Petal  Jelly  or  Tonic 

Will  some  one  let  me  know  how  I  can 
make  some  kind  of  jelly  or  rose  tonic  out 
of  rose  petals?  airs.  m. 


Cheese  Cake 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making 
cheese  cakes,  the  kind  that  is  sold  iu  ail 
bakeries?  mrs.  g.  l. 

Cheese  cakes  are  made  by  adding  egg, 
sugar  and  flavoring  to  fresh  curd,  such  as 
is  used  for  cottage  cheese.  Add  one  egg 
to  one  cupful  of  curd,  beat  smooth,  and 
beat  in  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  flavor 
with  vanilla,  nutmeg,  or  any  other  spice. 
Line  a  pie  plate  with  paste,  and  fill  with 
this  mixture;  bake  without  a  top  crust. 
Sometimes  currants  are  added  to  the 
curd.  If  one  has  a  little  cream  to  add 
to  the  curd,  instead  of  the  piece  of  but¬ 
ter,  it  is  richer  in  flavor. 


Two  Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Cornstarch  Pudding. — Use 
rhubarb  in  inch  lengths  from  which  the 
skin  has  not  been  removed — this  gives 
the  pink  tint  to  the  dessert.  Cook  and 
strain.  To  two  cups  of  juice  use  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Let  the  rhubarb  juice  come  to  a 
boil.  Stir  sugar  and  cornstarch  togeth¬ 
er  and  then  stir  into  the  boiling  juice. 
Stir  until  it  thickens.  Remove  from  the 
stove  and  pour  over  it  the  beaten  white 
of  oue  egg  into  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  has  been  beaten.  Place  in  the  oven 
to  brown. 

Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie. — Mix  one  and 
one-fourth  cups  of  sugar  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  add  to  two  cups 
of  rhubarb,  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,  or  chopped ;  then  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  slightly  beaten  and  a  tenspoon- 
ful  of  butter.  Have  a  pie  plate  lined 
with  rich  paste  and  fill  with  the  mixture; 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  fruit  is 
tender.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Put  over 
pie  and  brown  in  the  oven. 


Fattening  Pigs  Without  Milk 

I  have  two  Berkshire  pigs  (10  weeks 
old)  which  I  wish  to  butcher  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Will  you  give  me  the  proper  grain 
ration  to  make  them  develop  quickly,  and 
put  on  weight?  I  cannot  give  them  any 
milk  but  can  get  all  the  ordinary  mill 
feeds.  E.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

It  is  difficult  to  raise  hogs  and  have 
them  make  good  gains  without  skim-milk 
or  good  high  protein  feed  for  them  when 
they  are  as  young  as  10  weeks  old.  I  judge 
b.v  your  letter  that  you  have  neither  pas¬ 
ture  nor  skim-milk.  I  should  feed  what 
the  pigs  would  clean  up  of  a  slop  made 
from  a  grain  ration  mixed  in  propor¬ 
tions  of  75  parts  hominy,  10  parts  mid¬ 
dlings.  and  15  parts  tankage.  Keep  char¬ 
coal  and  salt  where  pigs  can  get  it  ad 
libitum.  _  H.  f.  J. 

The  Connecticut  Berkshire  Association 

The  Connecticut  Berkshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized  January  17,  190, s,  has 
done  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  breed. 
At  the  annual  meeting  there  wore  several 
lively  discussions  by  men  of  authority. 
The  consignment  sale  will  be  held  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  Another  feature  will 
be  the  inauguration  of  a  larger  and  strong¬ 
er  Boys’  and  <1  iris’  Pig  Club.  There  lias 
been  some  talk  of  breeders  donating  pigs 
t<>  worthy  boys  and  girls  to  place  in  this 
contest. 

The  president,  J.  E.  Watson,  induced 
Bichard  Bake  Faux,  of  the  swine  depart¬ 
ment  at  Branford  Farm,  to  give  a  talk 
on  care  of  swine.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Grid  ley  House,  Bristol,  Conn., 
July  12,  beginning  at  10.30  A.  M- 


Goat  as  Sheep  Protector 

Will  you  tell  whether  anyone  has  ever 
had  experience  to  prove  that  a  goat  run¬ 
ning  with  sheep  is  any  protection  from 
dogs?  Would  it  make  any  difference 
whether  male  or  female? 

Maine.  ELI  J.  STEVENS. 

We  have  had  this  question  up  several 
times,  and  all  sides  of  it  have  apparently 
been  brought  out.  An  active  billygoat 
of  good  size  will  usually  be  of  some  help 
in  protecting  a  flock  of  sheep  against  a 
single  dog,  and  such  a  goat  will  fight, 
and  if  the  dog  gets  near  him  he  will  he¬ 
roine  a  sore  dog.  These  curs,  however, 
generally  lnmt  in  packs,  nud  there  are 
usually  one  or  two  wise  dogs  in  the  lot 
who  know  how  to  operate.  While  one  or 
more  of  them  are  fighting  with  the  goat, 
the  others  usually  make  for  the  flock  of 
sheep  aud  scatter  them,  after  which,  of 
course,  the  curs  can  run  down  individual 
sheep  and  kill  or  wound  them.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  goats  in  the  flock  would  be  better, 
but  even  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  would  he  a  sure  protection. 

We  have  hud  several  cases  where  a  flock 
of  fighting  goats  alone  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  and  worried  badly  by  dogs.  In  one 
case  in  particular  a  flock  of  Angora  goats 
was  attacked  in  this  way.  At  least  half 
of  them  were  killed,  and  others  badly  in¬ 
jured.  Against  single  dogs  or  smaller 
animals  a  flock  of  goats  would  help,  but 
it  cannot,  be  said  that  they  would  give 

full  protection  to  the  sheep.  „  .  „ 

1  Storing  Butter 

How  may  I  put  down  butter  for  Win- 
The  Shrinkage  of  Cheese  ter  use,  so  that  i  twill  keep? 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  mbs.  a.  b.  s* 
Being  a  stockholder  in  a  co-operative  T  .... 
cheese  factory  I  am  much  interested  in  rna‘unS  butter  at  this  season  of  the 

your  article  explaining  how  the  cheese  year  for  Winter  use.  it  is  very  essential 
market  is  manipulated  in  favor  of  a  few.  that  the  cream  be  of  first-class  quality. 
How  much  will  ripe  cheese  shrink  in  Churn  the  cream  sweet  or  nc-irlv  so  w.«h 
storage  for  say  six  months?  Does  it  de-  ,  ,  "  cr*am  t  or  n®frly,s°’  S 

teriorate?  What  does  it  cost  to  hire  the  buUx‘r  thoroughly  uutil  the  wash 
cheese  stored?  Would  the  buyers  be  apt  water  is  clear,  salt  as  usual  and  pack 
to  discriminate  against  the  small  storage  firmly  in  earthenware  crocks.  Weight 
people?  Is  cheese  invariably  high  in  -m.  .  „  . 

Winter  and  low  in  Summer?  If  so  what  b“tter  d°"n  Wlth  a  c,ean  stone  suPP°rt- 
is  the  average  fluctuation?  In  your  ou  a  latticework  wooden  frame  placed 
opinion  would  it  be  feasible  for  a  factory  on  top  of  the  butter.  Pour  ou  a  cold  suit 
running  from  May  IS  to  November  1  briue  solution.  Cover  jar  and  set  away 
and  whose  output  will  equal  or  exceed  -  _ _ ,  . 

100,000  pounds  cheese  to  build  a  storage  1,1  co°  c-  a,  ‘  Ir-  F-  J* 

plant  for  its  own  use,  assuming  there  is  - - 

capital  enough  to  advance  the  patrons  a 

part,  or  ail  their  returns?  What  would  Cream  for  Ice-Cream  Maker 

be  the  necessary  size  aud  maximum  cost 

to  build  aud  equip;  also  the  approximate  .  Will  you  tell  me  what  per  cent,  cream 
cost  of  running  same?  b.  c.  w.  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory  for 

1’rattsburg.  N.  Y.  ice  cream?  Does  the  age  of  the  cream 

,,,,  _ .  .,  ,  _  ,  .  have  any  influence?  Does  pasteurized 

1  lu  amount  the  cheese  will  lose  in  cream  make  better  ice  cream  than  raw 

weight  in  curing  depends  on  several  fac-  cream?  w.  m.  e.  w. 

tors,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  Massachusetts. 

temperature  at  which  the  cheese  can  he  Sixteen  per  cent,  cream  is  most  satis- 
kept,  size  of  cheese,  the  amount  of  mois-  factory  for  ice  cream  when  the  proper 
tore  in  the  cheese,  and  whether  cheese  are  amount  of  milk  solids  are  incorporated  in 
paraffined.  form  of  milk  powder  or  evaporated  milk. 

Careful  records  kept  at  the  Now  York  I  find  the  following  rule  to  make  five  gal- 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Ions  vanilla  gives  excellent  results.  Make 
covering  a  large  number  of  records  show  a  condensed  milk  by  dissolving  one  pound 
that  at  a  temperature  of  75  degrees  F.(  of  skim-milk  powder  in  two  pounds  of 
(!5-lb.  cheese  lost  11.4  lbs.  to  the  bun-  hot  water  and  then  adding  one  pound  of 
dred  in  16  weeks,  while  nine-pound  cheese  35  per  cent,  cream.  Formula  follows; 
lost  12.7  lbs.  in  the  same  time.  The  22  pounds  of  16  per  cent,  cream,  four 
same  size  cheese  at  a  temperature  of  55  pounds  condensed  milk,  four  pounds 
degrees  F.  lost  6.S  lbs.  and  9.S  lbs-  in  the  sugar,  two  ounces  gelatine,  two  ounces 
same.  time.  One  of  the  most  complete  vanilla-  The  age  of  the  cream  is  the 
records  covering  an  entire  season,  fur-  most  important  factor  in  successful  ice- 
nislied  by  a  factory  owner  who  lias  bet-  cream  making.  The  freezing  of  ice  cream 
ter  than  average  factory  conditions  for  is  really  a  cooling  and  whipping  process, 
curing-rooms,  makes  the  average  loss  of  To  get.  the  desired  swell,  the  mixture 
weight  during  the  first  30  days  amount,  to  must  whip  to  a  certain  extent.  Fresh 
about  5  lbs.  per  hundred  pounds  of  separator  cream  has  very  poor  body  and 
cheese.  Others  with  not  as  good  curing-  will  not  whip  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  desir- 
room  conditions  report  an  average  loss  able  for  ice-cream  making.  Cream  should 
for  the  first  30  days  as  high  as  10  pounds  be  aged  at  a  low  temperature  for,  at 
per  hundred  pounds  of  cheese.  The  Ex-  least,  24  hours.  It  then  becomes  thick 
periment  Station  records  show  that  when  or  viscous,  as  we  say.  It  is  now  able  to 
the  cheese  was  paraffined  and  kept  at  a  hold  air,  and  it  will  make  ice  cream  hav- 
temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  the  average  ing  a  smooth  body.  It  makes  a  most,  in¬ 
loss  was  not.  quite  one  pound  to  the  bun-  teresting  experiment  to  freeze  two 
dred.  At  the  higher  temperatures  aud  batches  of  ice  cream,  the  one  made  from 
not  paraffined  the  quality  deteriorates,  freshly  separated  cream,  and  the  other 
When  paraffined  and  kept  at  50  degrees  from  some  of  the  same  cream  aged  for  24 
F,  it  does  not  deteriorate,  that  is,  if  it.  is  or  48  hours. 

a  good  sound  cheese  when  put  in  cold  Unless  the  cream  used  for  ice  cream 
storage.  The  large  cold  storage  plants  has  been  produced  under  strictly  sanitary 
charge  one-eighth  per  cent  a  month  for  conditions,  pasteurized  cream  makes  a 
the  first  three  months;  if  the  cheese  is  safer  ice  cream.  This  is  the  benefit  de- 
kept  in  longer  they  do  not.  charge  as  rived  from  pasteurization.  A  freshly  pas- 
much  for  the  last  period.  They  also  teurized  cream  is  not  good  for  ice-cream 
charge  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  paraffin-  making,  because  it  lacks  body.  It  has  the 
ing-  This  with  interest  on  cost  and  in-  same  fault  of  the  freshly  separated  cream, 
surance  make  up  the  carrying  charges.  Let  it  age  in  a  cold  place  for  24  to  4S 
The  quality  of  the  cheese  will  largely  hours,  and  it  is  as  good  as  the  unpasteur- 
determine  its  salability.  Good  stock  ized  cream.  ir  f  t. 


usually  finds  ready  buyers,  no  matter 
who  owns  it. 

The  difference  iu  Summer  and  Winter 
prices  depends  on  the  amount  of  stock  on 
hand  and  business  conditions.  With  me¬ 
dium  amount  of  stock  on  hand  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  active,  prices  may  advance 
three  to  four  cents  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  It  would  not  he  practicable  to  put 
up  a  chemical  plant  to  store  190.000  lbs. 
of  cheese.  The  initial  outlay  and  the 
cost  of  operating  would  he  prohibitive. 

In  sections  where  there  are  no  cold 
storage  plants  convenient  the  farmers 
might  put  up  a  well-insulated  curing- 
room  with  an  ice-house  connected,  and  a 
system  of  air  ducts  to  conduct  the  air 
over  the  ice,  and  through  the  curing- 
room,  and  in  that  way  hold  the  temper¬ 
ature  down  to  a  point  that  the  cheese, 
would  carry  in  reasonably  good  condition. 
The  cost  of  a  room  fitted  up  in  this  way 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  holding  cheese 
in  a  co-operative  factory  has  been  that  the 
farmers  depend  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
dairies  to  pay  expenses  until  they  get 
returns  from  other  sources.  In  most  fac¬ 
tories  there  would  likely  have  to  be  a 
fund  provided  to  take  care  of  those  farm¬ 
ers.  The  paraffining  and  cariug  for  the 
cheese  would  require  an  extra  hand  when 
stocks  began  to  accumulate.  G.  a.  smith* 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  in  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  summer  months.  They  arc  sired  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  lines  back 
of  them  are  described  in  "Meridale  Jer¬ 
seys.”  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

ayeu  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna, 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  accommodation,  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 
HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  ,J  ersey  Cows,  all  tested 
yearly  for  Tuberculosis.  Prices  low.  Also  heifers 
Write  or  come  aud  sea  them.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  up;  heifers.  $50  and  tip.  All 
registered,  R  F  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


s'.fclTwo  (2)  V 

Registered  stock 


mg  Jersey  Bulls 

L.  G.  E  OKBES,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nereamsS 

Your  Time  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the, 
Poiltin<*8  whose  Dam  has  a  20,57  Record  and 
113.06  lbs.  in  3U  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Shoeing  Oxen 

Speaking  about  shoeing  oxen.  I  don’t 
think  tli ore  can  be  many  New  England 
country  boys  60  or  70  years  old  who  can¬ 
not  recall  shod  oxen.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  the  town  smiths  were  without 
their  ox  sling  for  shoeing.  When  there 
were  so  many  oxen  used  on  the  farm  and 
hauling  loads  over  our  rocky  hillsides  and 
loads,  the  ox,  like  our  work  horses,  need¬ 
ed  something  to  save  the  hoof  from  break¬ 
ing  off  and  making  the  foot  sore.  They 
were  made  in  pairs  for  each  foot,  not  be¬ 
ing  like  horse  shoes.  There  was  one  of 
those  ox  slings  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop  in 
this  town  as  late  as  15  years  ago,  but 
now  there  is  no  need  for  them,  aud  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  tiie  time  will  come 
when  the  farm  horse  will  become  as  much 
of  a  curiosity  as  yoked  oxen.  There  are 
very  few  oxen  in  this  section.  We  usual¬ 
ly  see  three  or  four  pairs  at  the  county 
fair,  or  cattle  show,  as  we  called  it  50 
years  ago.  If  more  of  them  were  used 
ou  our  roads  (perhaps)  they  would  get 
more  respect  from  the  automobilists  (al¬ 
though  it  might  be  of  :m  unwilling  kiud) 
than  a  horse-driven  team. 

Massachusetts.  w.  T-  wat.lis. 


•HA  nctfer  oilve*.  |!i  ouch,  t-xpresa 
■\patd  la  tot-  oti  tout-liver  in  Sep- 
Jfc.®  October  «ntl  Nuvem- 

IS  ruffbtwrtd  lieifcr*.  $150 
l>A  JKeoch.  II  registered  bt-iferettlves, 
Mm/iUX)  each.  Keglxl  ert-d  bull*,  $25 
mMJ  up.  S  carloads  of  high  grado 
■Rt  heifers,  registered  nod  high 
wEr  grade  eoVrs  imd  Berkshire  pigs. 
^  JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.  V. 


GRADE  H0LSTEINS  For  Sale 


OflO  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 
*•  cows.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  oth¬ 
ers  dim  to  freshen  within  B0  days.  They  are  heavy 
producers  and  will  please  you.  Brice  875  to 
8135  per  head. 

(fin  Large,  well  bred  two  and  three  yr.  old  heifers 
luu  bred  to  good  registered  U.  K.  bulls.  Brice 865 
to  875  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pine  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  850. 

F.  P.  SAUNBERS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  H.  Y 


51)  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 
puli,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

D®0«.  Y.  Cortland.  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


Holstein  Bull  Cal  g 

King  Quality  Abbokerk.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson,  N  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  IIOMESTEAO  FARM.  Cliittenangi*  N.  Y 


HR  HTFIN  Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
nwt”  1  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 

registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  It.  O,  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FAltM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V . 


CHILDS 


Are  Noted 

lor  their  Economical  production  of  finest 
Dairy  Products.  Information  cheerfully 
sent.  \Vritc 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Bax  R,  Peterbwa,  N.  tt. 


For  Sale— A  few  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  the  most  fashionable  breeding  and  out  of  high- 
producing  Dams.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifer 
calves.  Prices  on  application.  Send  for  «ale  list 

Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Go.,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  YOUR  COWS  WITH 


ForSale  Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  wull  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Langwator  Dictator,  ami 
Dairymaid  of  rlnehurst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Sunnyaide  Stock  Farm  -  Ktogel&ville,  I’a. 


And  increase  their  milk  production.  Make 
life  easy  for  the  cow  and  she  will  make 
milking’  easy  for  you.  SO-BOS-SO  is 
guaranteed  to  keep  flies  away  from  cattle 
and  horses.  Will  not  gum  the  hair  nor  harm  the  hide. 
Flies  are  unhealthy— get  rid  of  them.  Spray  twice  a 
day  with  SO-KQS-SO  and  note  the  difference  in  the 
milk  yield.  ^ 

A  i-allon  of  SO-BOS-SO  will  spray 
200  cows — or  one  cow  200  times. 

Used  twice  a  day  on  cattle  and  Sirw'sfl 
horses,  it  works  a  transformation  HtAJ 

that  you  wilt  wonder  at.  Hi 

If  you  cannot  set  SO-BOS-80  from  ’iST  9h 
your  dealer  send  direct  to  us.  fit. 00  s**  ,  WjEji 

a  gallon  postpaid.  The  Sprayer  is  Hfl 

60c  postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer  to-  an  a 


Aberdeen  Angus 


-The  beef  breed  fur  the  East 

ArdsonFarm,Armouk,N.Y 


AYRSHIRES 


You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON.  OHIO 


Efce  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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applied  peroxide  and  salve  but  he  licks  it 
off  immediately.  These  have  been  trou¬ 
bling  for  over  a  year.  lie  eats  well  but 
is  not  in  good  condition.  F.  M.  W. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bandage  the 
sores  to  keep  the  dog  from  licking  them. 
They  will  not.  heal  when  licked.  Paint 
them  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  if  ne¬ 
cessary  repeat  the  application  twice  a 
week.  Once  or  twice  daily  coyer  them 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
powdered  alum,  tannic  no'd  and  boric 
acid,  kept  in  place  by  a  layer  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  and  a  clean  bandage; 


Live  Stock  Notes 


O  Pays  The 

& 

Buyers  fare 

oilers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $40.01)0 Champion 
C -A  KNOT  ((jRWill)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
Pereherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Conies,  write 
foreat.  f’Ticesright.  Terms  tosuit* 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mlqdlefteld,  Ohio  R.  R.  StMf.b'n, 
East  Orwell,  o.  on  Purina.  R.  R. 


Strangers  in  the  Pasture 

A  few  week 8  ago  a  New  England  man 
sent  us  a  plant  for  identification.  It 
proved  to  be  Hop  clover — a  plant  not  of 
grout  value  to  this  farmer.  It  evidently 
came  mixed  iu  with  other  seeds.  Now  we 
have  the  following  letter  from  the  same 
man  : 

Your  reply  stating  that  the  specimen 
I  sent  was  Hop  clover  came  to  me  as 
quite  a  surprise,  for  I  was  quite  certain 
that  it  was  a  species  of  Alfalfa.  My 
only  consolation  for  my  ignorance  is  that 
an  old  farmer  here  to  whom  1  showed  the 
plants  before  sending  them  to  you  tried 
to  convince  me  that,  they  were  butter¬ 
cups.  Ilis  only  remark  when  1  told  him 
your  verdict  was:  "They’d  have  to  call  it 
something.’’  Plpase  call  the  enclosed 
"something.”  I  found  it  growing  in  an 
old  pasture  where  hogs  used  to  be  kept 
15  years  or  more  ago.  The  plant  this  one 
branch  was  picked  from  was  50  inches 
high  by  measurement.  The  clovers  and 
grasses  around  it.  are  perhaps  18  inches 
high.  There  are  perhaps  plants  enough 
there  to  give  me  an  ounce  or  two  of  seed. 
Do  you  imagine  it  would  pay  me  to  save 
the  peed  and  plant  it,  or  have  I  come 
across  another  false  hope? 

T  out  iny  Alfalfa  yesterday,  and  from 
the  one  point  of  bulk  alone  it  outpoints 
any  crop  of  hay  we  bave  taken  off  that 
field  in  my  memory-  It  rained  on  it  last 
night.  Still  I  doubt  if  the  leaves  will 
drop  off  unless  the  plants  get  wet  again 
before  they  cure.  Even  if  I  bave  to  rake 
the  stalks  up  and  use  them  for  bedding  I 
feel  sure  that  the  second  crop  will  give 
me  more  hay  than  I  could  get  from  the 
common  grasses.  The  fiue  results  I  got 
from  feeding  1(5  tons  of  it  to  my  cows  a 
year  ago  makes  me  wish  I  had  more  than 
an  acre  and  a  half.  I’m  going  to  stick 
right  to  it  until  my  city  friends  call  me 
"Alfalfa”  instead  of  "hayseed.” 

Tiverton,  B.  I.  A.  c.  w. 

This  time  the  plant  is  Yellow  inelilot 
or  Yellow  Sweet  clover,  mclilotus  offi¬ 
cinalis.  While  this  possesses  much  the 
same  qualities  as  the  white  Sweet  clover, 
the  white  is  given  the  preference.  Still,  it 
would  certainly  be  useful  fi  it  grows  well 
in  this  soil. 


(laryngeal  hemiplegia)  if  done  by  an  ex¬ 
pert,  or  bo  may  insert  a  permanent 
trachea  tube. 


ForSale-1  1  Shetland  Ponies 

with  beautiful  spotted  and  solid  color  i-olts  by  side. 
All  ave  highly  bred  and  without  a  blemish.  Write 
or  room  and  see  them,  91.  J.  91 A I. A 91  I'll Y, 
Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cu mberland,  9Id, 


eating;  runs  backward,  June  27.  We  never  had  better  grass, 
ip,  lies  down,  whines  and  especially  Red  clover.  Alfalfa  is  about 
recovers  quickly  and  then  ready  for  second  cutting.  The  weather 
I)o  you  think  the  trim-  has  been  too  wet  for  haying.  Barley  is 
ms  -  S.  F.  R.  a.  good  crop  and  was  harvested  in  fine 

condition.  Wheat  is  good.  Young  elo- 

4  would  be  a  very  likely  le,f  aTul  Tin,oth>'  ^am'  the  wheat, 

derangement  and  the  ten-  1  h?’T  18  a  good  deal  ot  Alfalfa  grown 
1  fits,  which  may  come  on  111  th,ls  county  and  it  pays  well.  Some  of 

tnrve  the  dog  for  24  hours  our  farmerf  c,aim  \\  ,s  'vorth  the 

one  drum  of  freshly  pow-  Tiantity  ot  any  other  hay.  'J  Ins  is  a 
n  cream  or  soup,  and  re-  ^rong  statement,  but  we  believe  it  true 
in  two  weeks,  if  thought  ^ying  is  earned  on  extensively ;  most 
you  prefer  you  may  give  °.E  tho  nnlk  shipped  to  Baltimore.  Chci- 
for  dogs  which  can  be  nes,  are  p'eutlfu1’  There  will  be  few 
up-to-date  drugstore.  apples  and  pears,  notwithstanding  a 

asa  heavy  bloom.  The  corn  crop  is  growing 

_  ’  '  ’  nicely ;  there  is  a  good  stand.  Potatoes 

,  n  .  tt  are  very  promising.  Ji.  u.  s. 

ilp  to  Replace  Hay  Cockeysville,  Md. 

ty  of  beet  pulp  should  ha  June  24.  The  Blue  Grass  Creamery 
d  hay  to  Holstein  cow.  at  Sinks  Grove  made  the  best  showing  in 
giving  ”5  lbs.  milk  now,  May  it  has  ever  done  in  any  month  since 
T  am  feeding  daily  seven  it  began  business.  Pastures  line;  Tim- 
three  parts  bran,  three  othy  sown  last.  Fall  came  through  all 
iree  parts  (lour  middlings,  right.  Clover  sown  last  Spring  did  not 
al.  Hay  being  scarce  and  do  so  well;  suffered  considerably  from 
to  tise  what  beet  pulp  1  both  freeze  and  drought.  Apples  will  be 
;e.  c.  L.  s.  about  one-half  an  average  crop;  cherries 

a  large  crop.  A  good  prospect  for  black- 

... _ -  .  berries  and  raspberries.  Wheat  Hoc 

ation  for  your  cow  is  as  .gainst,  $1 .15  last  year  at  harvest.  Oats 
mixed  hay,  1  lb  oil  meal.  *1.05,  Wre  $1.05  last  year  at  harvest, 
t  pulp,  3  lbs.  gluten,  1  lb.  Hav  this  year,  clover  $1.05  ;  Timothy  80; 
.  dried  distillers  grains.  1  orchard  and  oat  grass  $1.  Potatoes 
,  .  ,.  „  ,  $1.05;  corn  $1;  gardens  good.  Cows 

pulp,  feeding  ..  lbs  twice  from  $30  to  $70.  June  and  July  lambs 
und  ot  pulp  will  make  up  g(. .  August  7c;  September  6c.  Eggs  at 
ur  pounds  when  soaked,  oold  storage  27c  per  doz.  cash.  Cherries 
this  could  be  used,  but  I  50  per  gallon  on  tree  20  to  25  on  mar- 
are  short  of  bay.  ir.  f.  j.  Jjet.  Trees  from  30  to  40  years  obi  bear 

from  40  to  60  gallons.  A  good  prospect 
dud  Fever  for  grapes  and  plums.  No  pears ;  -  np- 

T  -  .  ,  pies  and  pears  ruined  by  freeze.  Peaches 

1  do  tor  horse  with  ;m{j  cherries  too  large  when  frost  came 
e  has  had  them  for  a  to  R j il .  Considerable  blight  this  year, 
aeks  or  scratches  on  both  sainc  as  last.  e.  S.  s. 

’  /o  0Cvk-  ?  e,'fc  the.ra  alJ  Monroe  Co.,  W.  Ya. 
i  they  break  out.  again.  I 

X  a  preparation  composed  June  20.  From  my  farm  I  get  for 
llphtir  and  crude  oil,  but  wheat  $1.10;  barley  70e;  hay.  No.  1, 
I  am  now  usiug  sugar  of  $21.50;  bean s.  yellow  eye.  $3.50.  non- 
sweet  oil.  That  is  best,  blight,  red  kidney.  $6.  Cabbage,  no  mar- 
ns  permanent..  r.  b.  f.  ket  last  Fall.  These  are  fill  staple  pro- 
.  .,  ,  .  ,  duets  in  this  vicinity.  We  contract  our 

"  \r  !l  P  br*  butter  for  25c  per  pound  the  year  round. 

’  ,  ‘  '!'  'cv,‘r'  or  grease  is  This  is  not  largely  a  dairy  country, 
the  sores  and  cracks  m  There  much  small  fruit.  A  canning 
tie  fetlock.  Apply  two  f)l(-tury  jg  niiw-  being  built,  here.  They 
)a,Jy  a  lo’,1,m  eoru posed  of  are  scndinj,  out  quantities  of  tomato 
onil.it ds  extract,  two  pj.infs  for  0ur  farmers,  and  furnishing 

''Jy,e  aa!  ?oEc  water.  to  Italian  labor  to  set  them.  From  now  ou 
D i lute  the  lotion  one  half  gardening  crops  will  have  more  atten- 
soon  as  the  condition  is  tion.  Cattle  are  raised  to  some  small 

_ _  A‘  s’  A'  extent.  There  were  75  head  shipped  here 

from  Iowa  this  week  to  be  fattened  by 
iVeak  Stifle  different  farmers.  The  Beltlcu  Co.  have 

bean  bouses  here;  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
se-yoar-old  colt  that  is  off’  grain  and  hay.  Beans  are  raised  to  a 
oint.  There  is  a  small  large  extent  in  this  vicinity.  m.  .1.  w. 

of  joint,  is  puffed  some  Kushville,  N.  Y. 

1  using  him,  and  cracks 

noise  nt  every  step*  is  June  *-»>.  I  he  nuy  crop  looks  very 
I  it  injure  him’ any  when  prosperous  clue  to  a  wet  Spring  and 
irk?  What,  if  anything,  good  wintering.  Winter  grains,  such  as 
it?  x.  s.  g.  r.ve  and  wheat,  are  also  looking  prosper- 

ix.  ous.  The  grass  seeding  is  making  a  good 

show  also  due  to  plenty  of  rain.  The 
n  uncommon  condition  in  oat  crop  is  especially  good.  Cl  unices 
wing  colts  and  tends  to  are  good  for  plenty  of  grain.  In  some 
turity.  It  is  due  to  weak-  places  in  this  vicinity  there  is  some  fine 
;  aud  ligaments.  l)o  not  Alfalfa  grown.  The  corn  is  about  six 

1  colt  hard.  Absolute  rest  inches  high  now  and  some  potatoes  just 

operative  in  severe  cases,  coming  through  the  ground.  The  bean 
with  a  stimulating  lini-  crop  looks  as  though  it  has  a  good  start 

if  that  does  not  suffice,  and  there  were  never  as  many  beans 

and  apply  a  mild  blister'  planted  as  this  year.  The  Johnson  grass 
1  month.  a.  s.  a.  is  the  only  troublesome  grass.  Weeds 

are  very  scarce.  The  orchards  never 
looked  as  good  to  the  farmers  as  they  do 
this  year.  The  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots  and  quinces  are  mostly  very 
prosperous  looking.  The  peach  crop  is 
a  failure  due  to  the  leaf-curl.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  for  milk  is  9c  and  butterfat  at 
the  creamery  is  28c.  Pastures  are  in 
good  condition.  11.  j.  s. 

Northport.  Mich. 


Shetland  Ponies 

herd  in  biggest  .Shetland  Producing  County  in  u.  s.  $r»o  i«>  $150. 


SWINE 


30  ChesterWhiiePigs 


10  weeks  old,  also  hou  rfi  IK.fi  ~  \  .  i~'TW  all 

ready  for  .ervioe,  msBt,  W? 

for  breetlimr,  4  Jersey  7  V 

cows.  3  Iinifer  end  bull 

tol  yc.  old, 
i.inrnln  Slip-,-)!,  V.-iri 

Poultry. 

Write  for  circular  ami  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Oept.  R.  Eureka  Stuck  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FAK91.H. 
F.  1).  No.  I,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asio.~“H®?e£ 

in  tlia  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMEIi,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valalie,  N.  Y. 


PE0I- 

GREED 


$5.  Champion  Collies,  fJ — *6. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  U.rh.qt.n,  Md. 


Ouroc  Jersey  Pigs 


RFRISHIRP*.  Bred  sows,  service  hoars  and  spving 
Dcmvomnco  pi„s  o{  Rookwoods  Champion  breed¬ 
ing.  RICHAKIJ  K.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


Fall  boars  weighing:  .The  and  better.  Unrelated  sows  bred 
or  open.  If  you  want  the undersixeri  Berkshire, ut  cheap 
price#,  don’t  come  here.  If  you  are  after  the  big  bone,  big 
litter  kind,  at  fair  prices,  vre  can  make  a  permanent 
customer  of  you.  I.C4I  I  HARPEN0JNG.  Bus  IS.  Dundee,  H.Y. 


Berkshire  and  0.1.  C.  Swine 

Wo  offer  for  sale  onu  Borlcshivn  boar,  old  enough  for 
service-  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breeds,  (toon  individuals;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable 

XAKitELL  FARMS,  SmlthvllJe  Flat«,  N,  Y. 


Spnngbank  Herd  of  Berkshires 

April.  101 G,  weaned  shot.es.  One 2-yaar-oId  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  10.  Charmer's  Champion  5th.  No.  208200, 
at  head  ot  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marliterfale,  Ct. 


Purebred  Berkshires  ®,^t^!,is^ee$d7: 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  Y 


Curing  Wheat  for  Fodder 

I  have  a  piece  of  wheat  the  rain  and 
wind  has  flattened.  Would  it  be  any 
value  to  cut  it  for  fodder,  curing  it  and 
putting  in  the  barn  for  Winter  use? 
What  would  you  suggest  doing  with  it? 

Westbrookville,  N.  Y.  E.  P. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  cut  this  wheat 
for  hay  just  before  the  grain  becomes 
soft  in  the  head.  Bight  after  blooming  is 
a  good  time  to  cut  the  wheat-  It  can  be 
cured  about  like  clover  hay,  and  makes  a 
good  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  Do 
not  let  the  grain  get  too  hard,  as  then  the 
fodder  will  lie  not  much  better  than 
straw,  but  if  you  cut  it  early  when  in 
blortm.  and  handle  it  right,  you  will  have 
a  good  fodder. 


North  East,  Fa, 


Prize  0.1.  C.’s  Bred  at  Greenbraes 

Tan-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex.  sired  by  Colonel 
Lee.  prize  boar.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by 
up-to-date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UKKKNRKAES  FARM  -  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Three  bred 
$25  each.  HEI 


:ilts:  service  boars 

■RT  HAITH.  Manilas.  N  Y 


Registered  Cheshire  April  Pigs 


$8  e.-u-li.  G.E. Smith 
Castile, New  York 


For  Sale- Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  $8 

A  Iso  Oxford-Down  ewes.  GEO.  M.  LEWIS.  Horneil,  N  Y. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

bred  from  best  stock  obtainable,  at  farmers’  prices. 

EUGENE  F,  ROGERS  -  AVayville,  N.  Y. 


1  „  ^  1  * _ —The  New  York  Fanners’ 

l  jH&S  Hires  k"B-  We  have  some  very 
XJilL/Oiiu  Ud  llic0  young  ci!ts  reatfy  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  order*  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  ol  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Stiffness  in  Cow 

About  three  weeks  ago  one  of  my  cows 
began  to  lose  in  flesh  and  acted  stiff,  but 
now  she  is  stiller  than  she  was.  She 
seems  to  be  stiffer  in  her  hind  parts.  She 
eats  well,  but  does  not  gain,  stays  stiff. 
She  is  milking  about  five  quarts  a  day 
and  is  due  to  come  in  shortly.  When  I 
commence  to  milk  her  udder  seems  to 
be  somewhat  caked,  l;mt.  as  I  milk  her  it 
goes  down.  I  have  given  her  two  pounds 
of  salts  at  two  different  times,  as  she 
seemed  to  be  constipated,  but  is  all  right 
now.  1  am  feeding  cut  corn  fodder  with 
a  grain  ration  of  corncob  meal  with 
ground  oats,  about  six  quarts  a  day.  She 
eats  all  she  is  given  of  both  grain  and 
fodder.  Veterinarian  said  it.  was  indi¬ 
gestion,  but  did  not  account  for  her  stiff¬ 
ness.  She  r-hews  her  cud  well.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  wise  to  have  this  cow  test¬ 
ed  with  tuberculin  ns  tuberculosis,  affect¬ 
ing  the  bones,  often  causes  just  such 
stiffness.  Give  the  cow  a  roomy  box  stall 
in  the  stable  and  have  her  take  outdoor 
exercise  every  day-  A.  s.  A. 


Registered  0.1.  C.'s 


Rpimipredfl  I  n  ’«  ?  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large 
TVBg ISIBTBU  U.  I.  0.  S  healthy ,  prolific  stock.  Satis 

faction  guaran teed.  Nelson  M.  Alexander.  Harrim'X  N.Y. 


Of  C*  C\X7TMZ7  50  choice  March  and 

•  1.  U.O  W  li  tL  April  pigs,  pairs  and 

t  r  io  s  no  akin,  at 
Farmers'  prices.  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Monroe.  Mich. 


rchpstpr  W  and II  I  R  «  s  E 8  H 1  c E  boars,  brood 
onesier  n.  s  ana  u.  i.  u.  s  SQWS flN0 P1GS  R  f 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Hern,  Prom.  Troy,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

h rod  to  Lon et.T n m boN <v,  248M3  Also  2  boar  pigs  ready 
for  service.  Easy  keepers.  W  T  BRADLEY,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Catarrh 

1.  I  bave  a  horse  that  bad  a  slight 
cold  some  time  ago.  For  the  past  10  days 
a  discharge  of  thick  white  substance 
comes  from  one  nostril,  slightly  offensive 
in  smell.  What  is  the  trouble?  2.  Is 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  good  to  give 
to  cows  that  are  in  poor  condition? 

REAPER. 

1.  Have  the  under  teeth  examined  as 
one  of  them  may  be  diseased  or  split  and 
the  cause  of  the  foul  smelling  discharge. 
If  so  it  will  have  to  be  removed  by  tre¬ 
phining.  That  operation  also  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  there  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  a 
sinus  of  the  skull  and  that  condition  is 
not  uncommon  where  catarrh  is  present. 
The  veterinarian  also  should  make  sure 
that  glanders  is  not  present.  2.  No. 
Give  an  abundance  of  good  feed  and  make 
sure,  by  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  that  tlie  cows  have  not  tuberculosis. 


Rlo.YOURpL  c,  n  i  CLiinke  . .  tenirr  lh«vU 

PLACE  OF  UI1UI,R3,  FldlS,  OKUIIKS  them.  li  i,ii .ui.l 

Scutch.  Rotn>!erc<t  mol  U»ineiL  Allstuac  kennels.  Bound  Amok.  N.J. 


For  Sale- Airedale  Dog-Puppy  s^.^|n 

Eligible  to  registration.  F.  M.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Conn 


Mistress  :  “I  hope  you  are  habitually 
truthful,  Norah.”  New  Girl :  “I  urn  on 
me  own  account,  mum.  I  only  tells  lie 
to  the  callers  for  the  family.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Airedale  T  errier  Puppies  FB°n.^(^s  cham  Jsou- 

dnn  St\  ivellor)  Allstone  Blnek  Oak.  York  Muster  Key 
audClinmpion  llai  ry  Jones.  Frank  P.  Meitl,  Ameuii.N  Y. 


Champion  blood 
Whelued  April  2 

9IicI<ilebury,  Vt, 


ThorooghbredAiredale  Pups 

W.  H.  DOW  At  SON 


Shying 

We  have  a  mare  coming  seven  years 
old  in  the  Spring  that  is  in  the  habit  of 
shying  at  any  small  cause,  and  running 
away.  She  was  broken  when  about  four 
or  five.  She  is  quiet  when  worked  at 
home  on  the  farm  but  she  makes  a  nice 
mate  for  another  horse  on  the  road. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  her  run¬ 
away  habit  and  also  noise  in  breathing? 

*  New  York.  A.  R. 

Defective  vision  is  the  probable  cause 
of  shying  and  running  away  and  treat- 
meut.  may  not  do  any  good.  Try  driving 
with  close  blinders  if  you  have  been  using 
an  open  bridle.  An  operation  on  the 
larynx  succeeds  iu  many  cases  of  roaring 


FemaleOollie  Pups  SSKteS 

have  mom.  Older  rvtottee  from  adv.  Catalog  Free. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUUER,  Kox  R,  Telford.  Fa. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  ami 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Seotlsville  N  Y 


Tunis  Sheep 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  15ros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Sores  on  Dog 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  old 
sores  on  a  Dane  dog.  about  10  years  old? 
He  has  severul  bad  sores  on  hind  legs 
near  ankle  joints,  one  on  or  near  thigh. 
They  were  small  ones  but  keep  enlarging. 
Colorless  drops  of  liquid  ooze  from  them 
— dog  licks  them,  almost  constantly.  I 
have  given  y.  little  sulpiuir  on  food  and 


Most  useful  dots  alive,  li)  Best  watch  dog.  ilort.  brave,  sensible.  i2i  Peerless 
stock  dog.  kills*  tw>6  t>u.  coyot*.  mongruls.  i3i  Great  orchard  dog-  '4)  Wonder¬ 
ful  hunting  dog,  ustul  by  flooffcvclt  and  Rainey.  <5)  A  poultry  insurance  policy, 
sworn  enemy  01  skunk,  weasel,  coon.  rats.  16)  The  child's  companion.  plftyfUI. 
no  mean  ways.  frr.*e  from  ntbirs»,  tine  fftianhan.  7i  A  money  maker,  rood  bitch 
earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves,  hardy.  We 
have  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  ^unr-anteed.  Send,  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Oorting-,  fee  $16.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBEKT  KENNEL  Box  In.  WKSTOX,  N.  J. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


THE  HENYARD 


FBest  for  the  farmer  who  desires  to 
thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  well  as 
the  man  making 
a  business  of 
threshing.  fmA 


•  _  it _  wan  me  nouse.  uur  Doors  are  sanct 

1  respassmg  Hens  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  .... 

soil,  ana  we  feed  all  wheat  or  oats  in  the 

What  can  I  do  towards  keeping  my  strftw  so  at  all  times  we  have  the  best 

neighbors  chickens  off  my  property l  1  ,  ,,  , 

have  a  farm  and  am  going  into  the  poul-  hind  of  litter  to  throw  up  under  the 

try  business  expecting  to  have  good  perches,  and  we  only  need  to  clean  the 
stock  nud  giving  them  free  range.  Theirs  houses  about  once  a  month  as  the  ab- 
being  common  stock  will  most  naturally  „  ,  ,  ,  . ,  „  ,  .  .  .  , 

mate  with  mine,  thus  making  mine  unfit  S01,mjt  keePs  the  droppings  Sweet,  but  on 
for  good  breeding.  I  have  notified  these  the  least  smell  we  clean  out  the  bouse, 
people  but  they  persist  in  letting  them  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours,  in- 
r°*vU.  -r  6*  T'  K'  eluding  oiling  the  perches,  and  hauling 

<W  ersc‘V‘  _  out  the  manure  to  the  field.  This  manure 

Under  the  common  law  trespassing  W(,  haul  on  grass  land  during  Fall  and 
hens  would  be  considered  much  the  same  Whlter;  ;n  the  Spring  we  use  eonsider- 
as  other  trespassing  animals.  The  own-  able  ou  berry  busbes  and  strawberries, 
er  of  these  hens  has  no  right  to  let  them  am]  in  Summei.  we  bavP  found  ]t  of  great 

run  at  large,  but  about  the  only  thing  beQefit  +Q  co  spreading  as  a  top-dress- 
that  can  be  done  to  him  is  to  sue  him  for  5ng  broadca?t  flt  the  tirao  tlu,  corn  is  up 
the  damage  winch  the  hens  do,  and  gen-  to  about  15  inclu,s  high.  Under  thc  floor 

ei.il  y  it  is  lmpossi  i  e  to  1»nu  suc  we  place  the  nests  on  removable  brackets, 
dam.'p1.  out  in  a  sati"  actoiy  uiaiimr.  go  j-j)P  house  can  be  cleared  of  all  furnish- 

Tliere  are  few  things  that  do  so  much  .  .  .  .  , 

,  ,  , ,  ,  .  ...  mgs  m  a  very  few  minutes  time, 

to  make  trouble  between  neighbors  as  _  ,.  ,  ., 

,.  .  c  .  .  ,  -  .  In  practice  we  place  the  wagon  under 

this  nuisance  of  trespassing  birds.  .  . .  .  .  *  ,  . 

. .  ,  ,  ,  ...  A  the  1x24  opening  provided  in  the  eud  of 

Alt  sorts  of  plans  have  been  tried  *  ...  , 

_  T„  _ „„„„„  the  house  for  taking  out  the  manure,  and 

to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  In  some  cases  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  . ,  .  „. 

«»  enclosure  is  put  up  mi  (he  heps  ace  fa"'  '  I  T  T 

pp tired  into  it  l)y  throwing  grain  inside.  Intls<?  "  '.s  ~  S'-.  pi  a  ee.  loom 

-iTfi  ^  c|... x.  in  the  middle,  and  leaving  a  24x30 

When  they  once  pass  m  they  are  Bant  up  _  w 

and  kept' there  until  their  owner  will  a*  each  end  ;  the  third  (TSo.  8)  is  36 

settle  for  the  damage  they  have  done.  x120  w,th  tbe  room  in  the  In 

The  trouble  is  that  a  great  many  of  these  the  24x72  house  we  aim  to  keeP  500  to 

liens  would  not  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  layers,  in  the  .>fix420  house  000  to 

for  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  if  they  were  ^  —’00. 

not  fed  and  allowed  to  starve  you  would  We  have  this  method  about  four 

probably  be  arrested  for  cruelty  to  ani-  -vears  and  like  it:.  as  it  saves  all  storage, 
mnls.  In  many  cases  tlie  aggrieved  party  Wg  110vcr  bave  anF  smell  of  ammonia, 
simply  takes  a  shotgun  and  shoots  a  doz-  and  all  the  manure  is  of  the  same  quality, 
en  or  more  of  the  trespassing  hens,  and  Ifc  also  keeps  the  litter  moving  and  keeps 
throws  the  carcasses  back  ou  to  his  the  perching  and  scratching  floors  entire- 
neighbor’s  property.  Tu  such  cases  the  ly  separate.  The  nests  are  kept  clean,  as 
neighbor  can  sue  for  the  value  of  his  the  hen’s  instinct  makes  her  go  to  the 
lions,  and  the  party  who  claims  to  he  highest  point  to  perch, 
damaged  can  then  bring  a  counter  suit  Michigan.  •  PlPsE  bay  farm. 

for  the  property  which  the  hens  have  - 

destroyed.  Transmission  of  Roup  and  White 

In  the  case  mentioned  where  bo,th  par-  Diarrhoea 

ties  let  their  hens  run  through  it  will  he  Two  seasons  ago  I  bought  a  small  pen 
very  difficult  to  arrange  a  settlement,  as  of  White  Leghorns.  -Birds  were  put  in 
without  doubt  the  hens  of  both  parties  field  where  no  birds  had  roamed  for  10 

will  cross  the  lines  and  mix  in.  In  order  ;v.°.l,rs;.  crops  of  corn  were  grown  on 

„  ,  ,  this  field  by  myself.  None  of  my  other 

to  make  sure  of  the  proper  breeding  about  fl0(dc  Were  brought  into  contact  with  these 
the  only  thing  under  such  circumstances  birds.  Two  fences  separated  them  from 
that  G.  P.  R.  cau  do  is  to  select  a  mini-  any  other  birds.  Their  daughters  were 

her  of  his  best  hens  as  breeders  and  keep  raised  alongside  them  under  same  condi- 
,  ,  .  .  tions.  1  hese  daughters  have  shown  traces 

them  enclosed  by  themselves  during  tbe  0f  roup  and  wliat  I  suppose  is  chicken 
breeding  season.  This  he  ought  to  do  pox.  The  original  male  developed  roup 
an v way  iu  case  lie  is  trying  to  improve  and  was  killed  ;  receutly  neither  roup  nor 

his  flock,  for  if  he  takes  eggs  from  the  clmLen  pox  . seems  serious.  Are  these  two 

discuses  owing  to  predisposition,  duo  to 
entire  flock  without  selecting  tlu*  best  ben.d;tyt  or  were  they  acquired  iu  some 

specimens  he  will  never  get  very  far  manner  not  evident  at  present?  Would 

along  the  road  to  improvement.  it  net  be  unwise  to  uso  any  of  the  affected 

- -  birds  as  breeders?  Would  it  be  unwise 

How  We  Handle  Chicken  Manure  to  return  the  birds  to  the  remainder  of 

flock  after  apparent  cure?  They  are  good 
In  The  R.  N.-l.  a  few  weeks  ago  there  jayers  This  stock  is  apparently  infected 
was  au  inquiry  as  to  methods  of  con-  with  white  diarrhoea.  I  say  apparently 
serving  chicken  manure  where  1.000  or  because  I  am  not  sure.  Under  the  con- 
i,„  ^  r  ,..;u  ditions,  it  seems  impossible  that  they 

more  layers  Av  1  '  1  •  k  could  have  become  contaminated  from  my 

method  which  has  proved  very  satistac-  other  birds  when  the  infection  existed, 

tory.  .vet  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 

The  “dropping  board”  system  with  its  partment  reported  white  diarrluea  ns  ex- 
....  isting  in  bodies  of  clucks  hatched  from 

mixing  the  manure  with  di\  st,  p  ..  foreign  stock  sent  them  for  examination, 
or  coal  ashes,  and  its  daily  cleaning,  it  js  impossible  that  tbe  infection  come 
proved  very  unsatisfactory  and  disagree-  from  incubators.  I  should  like  advice 
able,  and  involved  an  amount  of  labor  upon  this  matter.  I  have  not  discovered 
,  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  .  c,  .  as  yet  from  reports  or  the  f  ounecticut 

that  also  made  it  unprofitable.  ho  at  Agricultural  Station,  whether  white  (Mar- 
last  we  evolved  an  entirely  different  sys-  rhoee  is  transmitted  in  any  manner 
tem,  using  the  chicken  manure  precisely  through  male  birds.  Can  you  inform  me? 
like  any  barnyard  manure,  and  we  Maryland.  M.  P.  L. 

have  done  this  for  four  years  now,  and  ,  R"'l,>  is*  5n,  ,inhGri^d  disease, 

„  ,  ..  , .  .  though  an  inherited  lack  of  vitality  would 

find  it  very  satisfactory.  predispose  to  it.  as  to  other  diseases,  by 

Chicken  manure  is  mainly  different  diminishing  the  fowl’s  power  of  resist- 
from  manure  from  the  cow  or  horse  since.  It  these  fowls  have  true  roup,  they 

stalbles  in  that  the  latter  has  plenty  of  have  come  into  contact  with  roup  germs 

»  from  some  source.  All  so-called  roup  is 

absorbent  material  mixed  with  it  by  plae-  lini  true  roup,  the  specific  gerin  not  being 
iug  litter  in  the  animals'  stall,  while  present.  Many  colds  and  catarrhal  condi- 
chickeu  manure  has  not  This  absorbent  Gons  are  carelessly,  or  ignorantly,  called 
.  ,  ,  roup  and  it  is  not  wise  to  too  hastily  dis- 

is  what  we  provide,  and  in  a  waj  h.  t  t  cai.d  g0od  pil'd s  because  of  “roupy”  symp- 

answers  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  it  toms.  Many  of  these  mild  indispositions 
does  in  good  stable  manure.  The  way  we  are  recovered  from  without,  apparent,  per- 

do  this  is  to  build  and  arrange  our  houses  {aaneiit  harm  to  the  fowl.  Fowls  that 
.......  „  I  ,  have  had  any  disease  of  sufficiently  se- 

so  that  this  is  a  perfectly  natural  process.  rjous  nature  to  undermine  their  vitality, 

We  have  three  houses;  one  for  250  whether  roup  or  anything  else,  should  not 
layers,  is  24x42  feet,  with  a  fet'd  and  he  used  in  the  breeding  peu,  even  though 
packing  room  42x24  at  one  end,  leaving  a  °f  the  di80B8e  have  disap' 

clear  room  24x“0  for  a  scratch  room.  White  diarrhoea  is  another  disease  that 
This  house  (No.  11  is  one  and  one-half  is  simulated  by  other  conditions.  Various 
story  in  height.  Ou  the  north  side  of  this  digestive  and  intestinal  disturbances  pro- 
,  ...  a  ..  .  duce  a  diarrhoea  which  is  often  called 

•_4x..4  space  we  built  a  flow,  neai  -  white  diarrhoea.  The  true  white  diarrhoea 
roof,  high  enough  from  the  ground  so  a  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  may  be  trans¬ 
man  can  comfortably  walk  under  it,  and  mitled  through  the  egg  and  the  chick  born 
1“>vOfl  fppf  in  Rirp  On  this  floor  we  nhiPe  witb  i,:-  kas  not  yet  beeU  dG>n011- 

12x30  feet  in  size.  On  this  floor  vie  place  Rtrate(i  thut  the  germ  can  he  transmitted 
the  roosts,  using  -x4  rounded  on  one  edge,  through  the  male.  As  to  the  foreign 
and  one  end  resting  on  a  cleat,  and  the  stock,  it  is,  of  course,  as  liable  to  infer*- 
middle  supported  by  a  trestle.  At  the  tiou  ns  any  other,  and  no  more  liable  I 

end  of  this  l_x.»0  flooi  we  have  an  open-  cbjc]{S  Gf  (;be  same  strain  this  year,  and 
iug  in  the  wall  of  the  house  1x24 ;  this  have  seen  no  evidences  of  diarrhoea  of  any 
floor  we  cover  with  scratch  material  from  nature.  M.  B.  n. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing,  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam,  gasoline 
engine  or  tread  power.  Made  in  four  sizes  and 
various  styles.  We  also  make  ensilage  cutter, 
corn  shelters,  etc.  Send  for  our  catalog  today 
and  learn  all  about  our  line  of  threshers  and 
other  machinery. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


AND  A*-L  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  cau  make  ail  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


SMALL  PRICE 


BIG  RETURNS 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  fr£e  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mango,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  semi  yon  free  a  booklet,  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


^  75  y<?ara  of  tinment  thrember  ImiM- 

MJ  IriK  have  won  for  u«  «  national  ro- 

putatiOO—X  thiv*hrr  for  vvery 
noed.  They  are  aimple  and  Hubstautlfil  in  roiwirurlwin  ano 
liuht  in  weight.  No  big  repair  bills— <«nur  »»  *  *r»  tnftUe  to 
stay.1”  The  cost  is  low  but  they  yield  a  big  return  in  money 
saving.  They  handle  rye.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
peas  and  gra.ss  seed.  They  do  the  work  quickly  and  cleanly . 
Before  buying  a  thresher  send  for  our  Catalog  —  It  a  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS 

14  South  St.  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last-  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use-Reli¬ 
able — For  Sale  by  AU  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


Dep't  Animal  Industry, 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lay^— Prompt  shipments-  -Satisfaction  assured. 
Wvite  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


On  axles  is  caused  bv  friction. 
MIGA  AXLE  GREASE 
gives  the  friction  surfaces  a 
smooth  bright  coating  and 
prevents  wear  and  tear. 

It  shorten*  the  road 
and  lighti  ns  the  load. 

T1SR) 


w  More  Bales^ 
FBigger  Profits^ 

I  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors’ 
f  hay.  There’s  money  in  it— big  money 
when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
hay  press  (motor  power). 


SObD  RVRKY-VYKBKS} 

Standard  OilCbtyKY 

Pr£n  aipdJ  OffLd&S 


[Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 


truck  lurnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  o;:r  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
machines.  Heavy  ah -el  chain  transmission  (no  belt 
to  slip),  fiimiilo  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
Turns  oat  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
bnler.  titar*s  or  stops  instantly.  Best  press  for 
alfalfa,  llorso  and  belt  power  presses  also. 

I  “Tons  Toll.”  Our  Book  Sent  Free.  Your  guide  i 
I  to  big  profits.  Fi'-tiires  and  describes  these  I 
G  great  presses.  Write  vl 

f  SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  SOB  Center  St.,  fenrireich.  111  ■ 


liliMfilij 


SIMPLC  STRONO 


THIS  BOOK  PIIEE 
.  on  CORN  CRIBS  KKtt 
i  Sent  PostPaid  I 

A  Contains  surprising  facta  about  big 
r\  yearly  waato  of  corn  by  rats,  mice, 
tV\  birds,  nnxdd,  etc,,  where  ordinary 
wood  cribs  ore  used.  Shows  how 
if..\  to  avoid  your  shore  of  this  great 
Ices  and  have  better  cured. 
XJ  sicoover  germinating  corn.  Soud 
'^tor  hifliR  COk’Y  today. 


OIL  CNCINt 


COUPLED  (IV 
SHOUT 


CAN  ST  A  Or  OR 
STOP  IhSTANTLTi 


CHEAT  WINMOW 
BALER. 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-  t 
nary  wood  cribs— last  a  life¬ 
time.  Keep  out  all  rats, 
mice, birds, thieves,  and  are 
fire,  lightning  anil  weather¬ 
proof:  casdy  put  up.  Many  sizes 
aad  styles.  Surprisingly  low  in 
cost.  Freight  I'aid.  write  for 
FKKE  Catalog  today. 

IROM  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

1 20  Wbo»t»f,  Ohio 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Rack  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  iu 
G"ld  — “Uvuai,  Kew-Yorkkr” —  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


TP7ADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


buying  opportunities  nf  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

Eggs  Faucy.  white,  large,  doz .  31  @  37 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  @  33 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  25 

Butter,  fancy  prints. lb . 35  @  3fi 

Tun.  choice .  33  @  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  . .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  50  @  ; 5 

Fricassee,  lb  .  . .  22  ©  24 

Fowls  .  25  @  21! 

Leg  of  iamb .  211  @  22 

Lamb  Chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef . . .  22  @  2(5 

Pork  chops  .  2u  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  m  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  3  @  5 

Kadishes.  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  4  @  8 

Apples,  doz. .  50  @100 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  ®  20 

Cabbage,  bead  .  5  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  BO  @  75 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


HOT 


July  6,  1916 


The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  mfike.  no  notation  on  milk  lower  than 
3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per  100  pounds, 
is  for  points  in  the  100-inilc  shipping  limit.  Out¬ 
side  points  receive  an  agreed  amount  less.:  Dairy¬ 
men  scoring  less  than  25  per  cent,  oil  equipment  and 
43  on  methods  arc  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
from  tliis  schedule. 

3.3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.50  $1.56  $1.71  $1.86  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1. 1G  1.(11  1.76 

June  . .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.80 

.Tilly  .  1.35  1.41  1.56  1,71  J  .86 

August  . .  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2,02 

Sept  ember  . . 1.60  1.6G  l.SL  1.06  2.1] 


SEPARATOR 

saves  most  over 
any  other  separator 
or  skimming  system 


■Receipts  at  New  York  During  week  ending  July  6 

Butter,  lbs . 5.637.481 

Kegs,  doz.  . 3.124.021 

Dre.ssp/l  i«iu)tr>.  pkgs .  12.90- 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  3. Sl> 

C’otton.  bales  .  2.8.381 

Apples,  bbls.  . .  6. 9flt 

Lemons,  boxes  .  2.31( 

Onions,  sks .  18,75! 

Oranges,  boxes  . 35,201 

Potatoes,  bbls . 165.53! 

Com,  bush .  270.601 

Hay.  tons  .  1.98; 

Oats,  bush .  920.901 

Rvc.  hush .  2.50 

Wheat,  bush.  .  2.990.401 

Rosin,  bills .  15,75; 

Spt.fi.  Turp.,  hhls .  3,21; 

Tar,  bbls.  . ...’ .  341 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Button,  best  creamery . 30  <g)31 

Good  to  choice  . 27  47  2!  > 

Cheese,  full  cream,  best . . . 15%@l(i 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 30  (Si3l 

Gathered  . 23  (ft)  27 

T.ive  chickens,  lb . 24  4780 

Dressed  broilers,  best,  lb . ..40  47545 

Apples — Old.  bbl . 1.50  (ft)  5.00 

New,  bu . 75  4h  1.00 

Peaches,  crate  . 1.25  <qi  2.50 

Blackberries,  quart  . 05  (H }  .10 

Huckleberries.  quart  . 12  (<h  .15 

Cherries,  quart  . 04  47).  .08 

Potatoes,  bbl . 1.25  47)  2.50 

nay — No.  1  Timothy  . 23.00  <0,24  ml 

Lower  grades  . 15.00  47  21  00 

Spring  bran,  sacks,  ton . 22.50  4/>2«,50 

Steers,  100  lbs .  a.  01)  4s  10.00 

Calves,  100  lbs . 9.00  47)12.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs  .  4.00  (ft)  8.00 

Lambs,  100  lbs... .  II. 00  (@11.75 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  2t>t$@  3(1 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  @  20 

Lower  Grades .  24  44  26 

Dairy,  best .  274$®  28 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  27 

City  made . 22  ®  25 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  23 

Process  . 23  @  27 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27}4  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  16 

Good  to  choice . . .  15  @  161 

Ikiwer  grades .  13  @  14 

Daisies,  best .  16  @  16 

Young  Americas .  160(@  IT 

Skims,  best, .  12  &  13 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  11 

Cuba..  N.  Y.,  151 
Watertown,  N  ,Y„  14?4 
Plymoath,  Wis.,  ]41*@14«4 


IT’S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  FOR 
any  dairy  farmer  without  a  sep¬ 
arator  or  using  an  inferior  ma¬ 
chine  to  put  off  the  purchase  of 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in 
the  summer  months. 

GREAT  AS  ARE  THE  AD- 
vantages  of  the  De  Laval  over 
all  other  separators,  as  well  as 
over  any  gravity  setting  system, 
at  every  season  of  the  year,  they 
are  even  greater  during  the  mid¬ 
summer  season  than  at  any  other 
time. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE  HOT 
weather  conditions  occasion 
greatest  butter- fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it 
most  difficult  to  maintain  quality 
of  product  with  any  gravity 
S3'Stem  or  unsanitary  separator, 
while,  moreover,  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  usually  greatest,  and  any 
loss  in  either  quantity  or  quality 
of  product  means  more. 

THEN  THERE  IS  THE  GREAT 
saving  in  time  and  labor  with 
the  simple,  easy  running,  easily 


cleaned,  large  capacity  De  Laval 
machines  over  all  other  methods 
or  separators,  which  naturally 
counts  for  most  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

HENCE  THE  GREAT  Mis¬ 
take  of  putting  off  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
in  summer,  whether  you  already 
have  *a  poor  machine  or  none 
at  all,  and  every  dairy  farmer 
should  keep  in  mind  not  only 
that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for 
itself  by  next  spring  but  may,  if 
desired,  be  bought  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  actually  save  its  own 
cost  while  being  paid  for. 

EVERY  CLAIM  THUS  MADE 
is  subject  to  easy  demonstration, 
and  every  Dc  Laval  local  agent 
is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  these  claims  to  you,  in 
your  own  dairy,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  THE 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  please 
simply  write  the  nearest  main 
office  as  below. 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  30  ffl  31J4 

Medium  to  good .  24  @  29' 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  27  @  2844 

Common  to  good .  20  @  26 

Duck  Eggs  .  28  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  26  @  30 

Ducks,  lb .  16  @  18 

Fowls  .  18  ®  19t$ 

Roosters  .  12  @  13 

Geese  . 12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good .  23  ®  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  38 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  30  @  32 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 55  @  SO 

Fowls .  18  @  211$ 

Ducks,  Spring .  . 18  S  19 

Squabs,  doz . . .  1  25  @  4  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  9  00  @10  00 

Bolls .  ti  00  @91)0 

Cows  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  . .  9  OU  @12  50 

Culls .  ...  6  Utl  @7  00 

Sheep.  lOUlbs .  0  50  @  7  25 

Lam bs  .........  . . . .  1 0  50  @1175 

Hogs .  8  25  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  good  and  market  generally  strong. 
Sales  In  the  West  are  being  made  at  firm  prices, 
with  some  advance  on  territorial  clips.  Recent  sales 
at  Boston  have  been:  Yew  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine.  31  to  32:  half  blood.  35  to  36;  tJiree- 
eighths  blood,  40;  Ohio  and  I’ennsyiv(U)ia  half  blood 
combing.  37  to  38;  three-eighths  blood,  41. 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  9  00  @10  60 

Medium  . S  75  @10  90 

Pea  . .850  @10  50 

Bed  Kidney .  8  75  @  9  75 

White  Kidney  .  9  25  @10  50 

Yellow. Eye .  7  50  44  8  00 

Lima,  California .  7  UO  @  7  76 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

TOO  MANY  BERRIES. 

The  market  has  been  swamped  with 
strawberries.  Ar  times  sales  have  been 
made  at  three  cents,  and  on  many  days 
the  hulk  of  sales  have  been  at  5  and  6 
cents.  Fancy  grades  did  not  go  so  low, 
but  even  the  big  highly  colored  (land.vs 
from  Marshfield  in  heaping  boxes,  hill 
culture  fruit,  sold  at  7  to  15c  at  the 
height  of  receipts.  The  retailors  scarce¬ 
ly  did  their  part,  to  relieve  the  glut.  Few 
suburban  storekeepers  went  below  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter,  although  they  could 
buy  good  berries  at  5e.  Restaurant 
keepers  kept  up  the  prices  of  shortcake, 
berries  and  cream,  etc.,  despite  Scc’y 
Wheeler's  public  plea  for  special  prices 
to  increase  the  seasonable  demand  for 
such  food.  It  seems  that  nobody  except 
the  dealers  got  the  benefit  of  the*  tremen¬ 
dous  supply.  The  few  packs  that,  brought 
any  fair  price  were  those  which  have  a 
reputation  for  grade  and  handling,  but 
it  was  hard  times  for  poor  stock.  Said 
W.  W.  Benjamin  &  <v>.,  "Notice  this 
consignment  of  berries  from  R.  1. 
When  they  were  shipped  they  w  re 
mostly  like  first  class  fruit,  but  they 
have  been  shaken  and  banged  about  un¬ 
til  the  boxes  each  contain  about  a  pint 
of  wet,  mashed  berries.  In  the  present 
market __  we  cannot  get  an  offer  for  that 
lot.  Yet  another  lot  coming  an  equal 
distance,  is,  you  see,  in  pretty  good  con¬ 
dition,  It’s  no  use  to  complain  to  tin* 
express  companies.  Some  goods  come  all 
right  and  sometimes  they  come  spoiled, 
both  lots  by  the  same  line.” 

The  abundance  of  strawberries  hurts 
the  sale  of  other  native  fruit.  Native 
sour  cherries  are  down  to  Sc  per  pound 
and  going  slowly.  It  is  a  poor  year  for 
canning  with  sugar  8c  a  pound.  Green 
gooseberries  are  scarcely  salable  at  4  to 
8c,  and  raspberries  bring  only  5c  per 
pint.  Native  blueberries  opened  the  sea¬ 
son  at  15  to  2<\+  which  is  about  as  usual. 
N.  J.  blackberries,  15  to  1  No.  Georgia 
peaches  are  doing  well  at  .$2  to  $2.75  per 
carrier. 

VEGETABLES  STEADY. 

Native  green  vegetables  are  showing  a 
fairly  steady  average  tone.  Asparagus 
approaches  the  close  of  (he  season  scarce 
at  $1  to  $4.50.  Native  peas  continue  in 
light  supply  at  $2.75  to  $2.85  according 
to  size  and  plumpness.  The  yield  seems 
light.  Lettuce  is  (15  to  75c  per  box; 
snii  melt  85;  scullions  85;  cauliflower 
81.15  per  box;  native  eabbnge  $1.25  per 
barrel;  squashes  $1.25  per  doz;  beets 
and  carrots  75c  rloz.  hunches;  turnips 
50c.  Potatoes  are  easing  off  slowly; 


)e  Laval  Separator  Co,  XfiZSsZ’gZZS. 

BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


95  ON 

upward  TRIAL 


ki  Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 

||  Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 

y  g  or  Muscles.  Stopsthelamenessand 

F \  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 

«Jt  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 

gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
jVjk  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2M  Free. 
ABSQRBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Gitmcls,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pries 
61.00a  bottlcat  dealer*  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apples—  Evap.,  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Lower  grades . . . 

Sun  dried . 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots . . . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 

new,  well  rn.de,  easy  runnlnc,  perfect 
skimming  nejmrator  tor  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
li.-ht  t-rram.  Itovrl  is  a  sanitary  mar¬ 
vel;  r.n'dly  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Pdf  ere  ot  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  In  rye  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  tiltod  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
haadsome  free  catalog.  Address:  - 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  \ 
Box  4075  Baiukridge,  N.  Y.  1 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Old,  bbl  .  2(10  @51)0 

Southern,  new.  bu .  1  00  @  2  Dll 

Pears — Lo  Conte,  bbl . 6  DO  @  0  50 

Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y.,  qt .  7  @  12 

lip  River .  5  @  10 

Jersey . (i  ®  12 

Blackberries,  qt .  3  5)  11 

Pluius,  6  bkt..  crate . . . 1  50  @2  50 

Cherries,  qt .  5  @  14 

Gonsbcrries,  qt .  5  @  10 

llucltolberrles,  qt . .  12  @  18 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3  @  6 

Currants,  qt  .  5  @  8 

MUSkruelOhS,  bu. crate .  .  ..  .150  @4  00 

Watermelons,  1 UU . . . 20  00  @35  00 

Peaches.  EU/erta,  crate  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carman  .  1  00  @  ]  76 

Waddell.. .  12a  @  1  50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  50  @3(10 

V  Irgmta  and  Carolina. . 2  SO  44  2  75 

Bermuda.  bbl . . .  3  U0  @  4  Utl 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  60  <@  3  UO 

Mwoet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  &  1  60 

Beelk.  100  bunches .  2  U0  @  3  00 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  OU 

Cucumber*,  bu .  2o  @  1  Uo 

Ctibiiium.  bbl .  50  (a  2  00 

Sweet  Corn,  .southern,  bbl.... .  1  50  ©  2  60 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  . .  50  44  75 

Onions.  Texas,  new.  bu.  crate .  1  00  @  l  75 

Eastern  Shore,  bu .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey,  bn .  1  50  Sr  2  00 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  75  @  2  25 

Peppers,  bu . 1  UU  §  2  25 

I'eus.  bu. . . .  1  75  @  I  75 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  @  I  75 

Spinach,  bbl  . . .  75  @1  25 

Roiuaine,  bbl . .  50  @  126 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  @  150 

Turnips.  1UD  bunches .  I  00  ©  3  UU 

Squash,  bht.  . 25  no  1  75 

Tomatoes,  fl-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  1  50 

.Nearby.  3-pk.  box .  1  UO  ©  2  00 

Cliunarb.  1U0  bunches  .  1  U0  @  125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  44  60 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  (10  @1  50 

F.gg  Plants,  bu  .  100  (<4  1  25 

Okra,  6- bkt,  crate  . 1  00  &  2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 26  U0  @27  50 

No.  2 . 24  0U  @25  00 

N  o.  3  . 19  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed  . . 20  00  @23  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  00  @10  00 

GRAIN 

W  heat.  Nu.  1.  Northern  Spring .  121  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  87  @  89 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  60  @  5  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  44  @  46 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  05  @  1  uo 

BETA!!.  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices  noted 
here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality  and  the 


MINERAL'S 
X  HEAVE?L 
mCOMPOUND 


E  NG I N  ESj 
*  SEPARATORS,/ 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS  It 


Your  Horse  y^j 

,1S  MeHtS  II  SI  Package '  sufficient  fffl 

BEND  today  £  ‘  for  ordiuary  eases.  //uki) 
AGENTS  iduP  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  A-vDip 
WANTED  ol  >7  Write  for  descriptive  baoWetc3> 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  Cl/.,  461  Fourth  he.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Only  $2  Down 


Engines 


One  Year  to  Pay!^ 

(Jfk  Bfc  m  Buys  the  Now  Butter-  S 

pifc  UM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light. running 


[W  SB  nj  vi.  a..  Dlgni  iuuillllg, 

f  M  Ueasy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
■inl  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  in  four 

j  livrsrcj*  aitefl  up  lo  6 1-2  shown  ntr*. 

30  Days'  Frco  Trial  >'*  own  wet 

i —  -  *  _  AQd  more  by  what 

it  tmvea  in  uremeu.  Postal  brmfcpi  UT/yr  cufc- 
jtlot?,  foldor  *U)'l  *  'direct -from- factory”  offer. 
Buy  from  th*  mann tar iur«C  »n«1  MVo  invuey, 

A  LB  AUG  H  -  DOVER  CO.  <*-> 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Nturiii*  Dmirj  Feed.  Nutritia  Horae  F«eii,  Bluo  Bovr  Hog 
Feed  aud  Columbia  Scratch  Keed  high  proiciu  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  which  contain  moat  nourishment  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested.  Small  sample  bags  free.  U cation  dealer's  name. 
Writ©  for  low  prices  on  mixed  carload  iota  of  tbcd. 

Forger  (xralu  l'o.  1140  Hopkins,  Cincinnati,  Q» 


WRITE  FOR 


4  Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
iS’.  5$  J  farmers.  Factory  Prices. 
fjL  »  M,'  Freight  Prepaid.  150  atylss, 
1 3c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  'CO. 
,59  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  England  Notes 


Ancient  Foe  Makes  New  Raids 

WiteliRrOKS,  couchRMss,  Tucker  gt-siss, 
twitcliKrass!  Ry  any  of  its  dozen  local 
names,  it  lias  the  same  Iojir,  white  roots 
mid  coarse,  rank  leaves,  null  New  Eng- 
laml  is  full  of  it  this  year.  Never  was 
there  such  a  season,  it  is  contended,  for 
the  growth  of  this  ancient  pest  of  the 
tillage  crops. 

“The  whole  town  of  T  —  is  like  one 
solid  witchgrass  sod."  said  Ag’l  Sec. 
Wilfrid  Wheeler.  "The  farmers  have 
about  given  tip  trying  to  hoe  their  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  have  gone  to  mowing 
witchgra ss."  It  is  not  so  had  every¬ 
where.  In  a  trip  through  central  New 
England  last  week  the  writer  noticed 
many  fields  that  seemed  to  he  el  ram  not¬ 
withstanding  the  weather.  Down  the 
valley  in  t’onnecticnt,  there  seemed  to 
lie  comparatively  little  witehgrnss,  hut 
farmers  complain  instead  of  the  white 
daisy  which  often  makes  lmy  so  hitter 
that  cows  will  hardly  eat  it,  and  horses, 
although  they  will  eat  it.  do  not  thrive 
on  smh  ditl.  Up  North,  witehgrnss 
shares  with  Orange  liawkweod  its  claims 
as  a  prime  farm  nuisance. 

Veteran  Farmer  11.  A.  Turner  of  llm 
South  .Shore  region  used  to  have  a  plan 
which  he  never  tired  of  recommending 
as  a  sure  CUfe  for  witehgrnss,  If  was 
the  Swede  turnip  crop.  He  would  plow 
and  harrow  the  infested  piece  and  would 
keep  it  harrowed  until  the  grass  laid  been 
thoroughly  Worried  and  its  Spring  enthu¬ 
siasm  well  Riihdlicd.  Then,  as  late  as 
the  crop  would  mature,  lie  would  drill 
in  Hie  turnips  with  some  phosphate.  The 
tillage  and  weeding  at  that  season  he 
said,  would  give  little  more  trouble  than 
on  other  land,  and  it  was  good  night  1<> 
the  witchgrass.  The  point  is  that  mid¬ 
summer  is  the  weak  growing  time  with 
tliis  plant.  After  June,  it  sprouts  and 
grows  slowly,  and  if.  dies  if  not  allowed 
to  make  tops.  Of  course  any  dean,  late 
crop  would  act.  like  turnips,  lmt.  these 
soon  shade  the  ground,  and  they  are  often 
a  very  good  paying  crop  in  themselves, 
f’nhhnges  and  late  idnnted  sweet,  corn  are 
recommended  by  others  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  object.  Hut  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
farm  crop  will  do  such  a  thorough  job 
as  Swede  turnips  tended  as  they  should 
be,  Seeding  down  to  pasture  will  do  it. 
The  persistence  of  witehgrnss  is  uadi 
that  il  grows  most  vigorously  where  least, 
wanted.  ft  tights  hard  and  successfully 
against  common  tillage.  Hut  try  to  make 
a  permanent  pasture  of  witchgrass  by 
simply  letting  it.  alone,  and  it  will  dis¬ 
appear,  unable  to  survive  a  hard  sod 
and  close  grazing,  against  such  apparent* 
ly  feeble  rivals  as  White  clover  and  Hlue 
grass. 

Witdigrass  in  n  field  of  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  is  had  enough.  Fighting  it  some¬ 
times  takes  away  all  the  profit.  Aroos¬ 
took  growers  sometimes  give  up  potato 
raising  in  n  field  where  it  appears.  II. 
is  worse  in  a  strawberry  plantation  or 
in  an  onion  patch,  but  if  is  worst  of  all 
in  a  young  orchard,  and  if  currants  or 
other  permanent  plants  are  among  the 
trees,  there  is  the  positive  limit  of  al¬ 
most  hopeless  conditions  for  clear  tillage. 
About,  tlie  only  way  will  he  to  get  a  lot 
of  marsh  ha.v  and  mulch  the  young  trees, 
using  about  a  ton  to  each  l(M)  trees.  The 
space  between  the  rows  may  he  subdued 
fairly  well  with  plow  and  .harrow,  but 
there  will  be  witdigrass  as  long  ns  the 
orchards  lasts,  and  the  infested  orchard 
ina.v  he  as  durable  as  any,  at.  that.  Only 
it  will  cost  considerably  more  for  tillage. 
When  the  trees  arc  large,  the  witdigrass 
is  not  an  unmixed  evil  It  is  a  cover 
crop  with  a  big  and  it  supplies  more 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  than  most 
other  crops.  If  the  space  between  is  bur 
rowed  dean,  even  in  one  direction,  t lie 
large  trees  should  do  well,  Hut  the  wise 
orchardist  will  'keep  it  out  if  he  can. 
An  old  piece  that  has  not  been  plowed  for 
a  very  long  time  is  likely  to  be  free  of 
if.  If  there  is  a  patch  of  it  anywhere 
among  the  young  trees,  every  roof  should 
he  dug,  or  the  patch  covered  with  mulch 
or  rooting  paper,  to  make  sure  that  every 
sign  of  life  is  smothered  out.  Otherwii  >, 
the  roots  will  he  carried  on  the  plow  or 
cultivator,  and  soon  tla-re  will  he  a  doz¬ 
en  patches  instead  of  one.  Manure  from 
feeding  witdigrass  hay  should  never  he 
used  on  pieces  free  of  the  pest.  Next  to 
dragging  the  roots,  that  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cuuhc  of  its  spread. 

Fertilizing  New  England  Orchards 

The  Maine  station  seems  to  have 
joined  t  he  list  of  the  doubt  fill  regarding 
the  profit  from  using  fertilizers  in  hear¬ 
ing  apple  orchards.  The  two  years  ex¬ 
periments  hi  llighmooi.  using  ready- 
mixed  goods  and  nitrate,  show  just,  about 
enough  average  gain  in  weight,  of  1  lie 
apple  crop  to  pay  for  the  fertilizers.  The 
difference  compared  with  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  trees  was  too  slight  in  any  respect 
to  he  noticed,  hut  appeared  on  the  scales. 
The  soil  is  described  as  rather  shallow 
wilh  stubborn  subsoil. 

Those  results  so  far  are  nearly  in  line 
with  the  well-known  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
port,  hut  contrast  sharply  with  the  big 
gains  in  both  growth  ami  yield  from  fer¬ 
tilizing  fit  the  Massachusetts  Station 
witli  its  soil  lighter  and  more  porous 
than  the  others.  The  I’ennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  too,  showed  a  yield  two  or  three 
times  larger  from  the  fertilized  trees,  and 


the  difference  in  the  thrift  of  the  two 
sets  of  frees  is  plain  to  he  seen  even  in 
the  photographs. 

The  net  results  of  the  two  opposing 
sets  of  station  results  may  cause  nppl- 
growers  on  heavy  soil,  to  hedge  methods 
a  little;  cautions  perhaps  about  spending 
money  directly  for  the  application  of 
fertilizers  to  hearing  apple  trees,  hut 
raising  crops  between  and  letting  the 
trees  use  what  they  can  get.  of  1  ho  dress¬ 
ings  applied  for  the  Inter-crops,  la 
parts  of  New  England,  squashes  and 
pumpkins  are  favorite  crops  for  old  up 
chords  because  of  their  few  rows,  their 
covering  quality  and  their  early  har¬ 
vest.  Under  average  orchard  conditions 
they  are  expected  at.  least  to  repay  the 
tillage  and  manure,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  tillage  shows 
promptly  in  the  vigorous  appearance  of 
the  trees,  and  the  size  and  improved 
texture  of  the  fruit.  Maybe  the  whole 
thing  will  simmer  down  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  tliut  if  the  soil  has  not  been  made 
rigid,  previously,  or  by  nature,  it.  must 
he  put  in  condition,  and  the  more  open 
the  soil  the  more  quickly  and  thorough¬ 
ly  will  surface  applications  take  effect. 

<•.  B.  C, 

Wearing  Out  of  the  Roads 

Many  of  the  New  England  taxpayers 
are  becoming  restive  over  the  way  in 
which  their  money  is  being  spent  on 
roads  flint  benefit  other  pimple  chiefly. 
Writes  H.  Walker  McKeen,  Urauge  lec¬ 
turer  and  formerly  Agricultural  Uorumis- 
sinner  :  “The  State  money  is  being  spent 
for  through  roach,  often  of  little  use  in 
thi!  towns  through  which  they  pass.  Tour¬ 
ists  from  'other  States  wear  them  out 
with  fast  auto  travel.  But  the  towns 
along  tin-  route  have  to  pay  for  most,  of 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 
The  local  people  and  the  public  suffer  the 
burden  and  receive  little  advantage  from 
the  loads."  The  situation  in  Southern 
New  England  seems  about  like  that.  The 
improved  roads  are  well  known  to  auto* 
inis  and  truck  drivers,  who  pound  over 
them  to  the  limit  night  and  day.  It  costs 
a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  road  that  will 
stand  up  even  fairly  well  under  Hindi 
traffic,  and  the  repair  hills  are  heavy. 
The  law  is  such  that  towns  are  often 
forced  to  make  heavy  appropriations  for 
building  and  repaving  roads  not  much 
used  by  local  people.  Local  roads  that 
are  part  of  the  route  between  important 
centres  are  subject  to  great  abuse. 
Trucks  carrying  the  load  of  a  freight  car 
and  with  double-rim  tires  cut  great  gul¬ 
lies  when  frost  is  coining  out  in  the 
Spring,  and  later  they  wear  holes  in  the 
patent  surfaced  roads  when  softened  by 
Summer  beat,  Tlu-y  strain  weak  bridges 
and  make  horse  travel  precarious.  Many 
of  the  power  vehicles  are  licit  even  owned 
in  the  same  State.  The  result,  of  all  this 
is  an  increase-  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
equnlizal ion  of  the  road  harden;  either  by 
more*  tax  upon  the  aelual  heavy  use-rs  of 
the  through  highways,  or  to  turn  e>vpr  the 
whole  road  system  to  the  States,  thus 
forci rig  t ho  large  cities  which  supply  so 
much  of  t  lie*  traffic,  to  pay  a  larger  share 
of  the  cost. 

Alfalfa  in  Vermont 

Here  and  there  in  Vermont  Alfalfa  is 
working  in  siiccc** fully-  Uurl  Fletch¬ 
er  of  Shelburne  gives  us  a  statement  of 
his  five  a  e-re-  lie-id  of  Alfalfa  which  was 
cut  on  May  2!Mh  of  this  year.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  stood  "0  inches  high,  and  was  very 
thick  and  eve-n,  and  is  probably  the  he-xt; 
Alfalfa  field  In  that  part  of  Vermont. 
Mr.  Fletcher  says  that  last  year,  when 
ttie-y  Intel  an  exceptionally  long  growing 
Henson,  this  fie-lel  was  cut  five  time's,  and 
yielded  an  overage  of  one-  ton  to  the  acre 
for  each  cutting.  The  first,  cutting  this 
year  was  put  in  the  barn  on  June  fid, 
and  ave-raged  a  little  better  than  two 
tons  to  the-  acre.  This  field  was  originally 
se-e-de-d  on  the-  first  of  August.  There  was 
ne>  nurse-  crop,  hut  Hie-  Alfalfa  seed  wax 
put.  in  alone.  Lime-  was  freely  used,  and 
the  seed  was  inoculated  wilh  commercial 
bae-teriii.  If  Vermont,  farmers  generally 
could  produce  sue-h  crops  as  this  ,nt  least 
one-third  of  their  annua]  grain  bill  would 
hec  wipe-il  out.  Mr.  Fletcher  also  seeds 
rye-  and  vete-h  as  a  cover  crop  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn.  Last  year  this  crop 
by  June-  1st  was  fU/fj  feet  high,  re-aely  to 
l><-  turned  tinder  for  corn  en-  Alfalfa  as 
desired.  There-  is  no  question  about,  the 
value  of  lime  and  cover  crops  to  our 
Eastern  Stales,  anel  these  will  lead  to  nil 
increased  use-d  of  Alfalfa. 


Juno  21.  Tim  meadows  are  short  for 
the-  time  of  year.  The  Winter  wheat  and 
grass  was  badly  winter-killed.  Eggs,  20e- 
per  dozen* ;  butter,  20<-,  Peaches  ami 
cherries  only  about  a  half  crop.  There 
are  several  large  commercial  orchards 
in  this  section.  a.  w.  v. 

Antioch,  W.  Va. 

June  21.  Tn  t li Is  locality  the  weather 
has  bi-e-n  quite  we-t,  and  also  cold  for  the 
season,  yet  it  see-ms  that  the  corn  is 
growing  fairly  well  Tin*  farmers  have  it 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  now  ready 
for  harvest.  Hay  never  looked  better; 
some*  have  begun  to  harvest;  so  much 
rain  that  they  do  not  g<-t  much  chance  to 
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ge-i  It  in.  Very  fair  outlook  for  fruit. 
Cows  are  selling  for  $G5  to  corn, 

.85  to  flOc. ;  oats,  <>0  to  <I5e, ;  hay,  $22  to 
$25;  creamery  butter,  "2  to  25c. ;  eggx, 
22.  Calves,  $11  to  $12.50  per  he-ael  ; 
milk.  $1.05  per  100  lbs.,  4.20  tost..  Much 
talk  about  the  low  price  of  milk  and  the* 
farmers  are  early  hoping  for  better  price's 
and  are  going  after  it-  T.  if.  o. 

Oxford,  I’a. 


PROSPERITY  IN’  OA  N'  A  DA  — $000,01)0,000  tn 
new  wen  I  tie  ii  elder]  m  Enormous  ei-ops  and 

low  luxation  quilt-*  farmer*  id  oh.  Wheal:  uve*r- 
ngo,  80. PI  InmlieU  per  lie-re  In  Alberta,  2S.75 
buhlu-lte  per  ni-m  In  Haaknti'liowan,  2H.f><)  bushel* 
per  ae-re  In  Mnult-ibn,  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  evened  fie-r  quarter  Heel  Ion,  ln- 

elndi-H  all  Iujli-u,  no  Inxe-  on  Improvements. 
Tree  ftctioolx  and  full  religions  liberty;  good 
ellnmte,  (let  your  I'arnt  home  from  the-  Cana- 
illan  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  flood 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  ae-re-;  Irrigated  lands 
from  $33,  and  the  government  guaranU-eH  your 
land  ami  water  IIUi-m.  linlntire,  after  (1rnt  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  ninefeert  yearn,  with  lii- 
P-reat  at.  0%;  privilege*  of  paying  In  full  any 
time.  Ilefore-  tliml  payment  beeotnex  dtp-  your 
farm  Should  hove  paid  lor  Itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  In  Improvements  In  certain  dls- 
trletee,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
Itself.  Particulars  on  re-quest.  Readymade 
fame,  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  I, natl  for 
live-stock.  Jo  d edited  districts,  aft'-r  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  amt  hog-  to  farmer-  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  are  high.  The  farmer  gets 
$1.15,  the  wholesale  price  is  $1.40  and 
consumers  pay  above  $1.50.  Then*  will 
he-  no  early  crop  in  western  Ne.-w  York 
and  il  is  feared  that  (lie-  late*  crop  will 
be-  very  short. 

Roan*  are  scarce-,  with  the  coining  e-r->p 
n  problem.  The  farm  price  is  $1.05  for 
red  kidney,  ami  $5.1)0  for  pea  and  me- 
eliitm.  City  wluth-stile-  prices  tire*  $1.00 
for  pen  ami  medium,  with  no  figures  on 
kidney  or  marrow. 

Other  vegetables  are  firm,  <>n  account 
of  the  failure  of  most  id’  the  lue-al  grow¬ 
ers  to  raise  a  crop.  Asparagus  is  $1,25 
to  $2  per  dozen  hunches;  home-grown 
beets,  <X5  cents  per  doZi-ri  bunches;  wax 
beans  $2  per  hamper;  cabbage-  $2  anil  $'..’. H5 
per  small  or  large  crate-;  celery  Is  and  20 
cents  per  doz,  Kalamazoo;  b-ttuee  25 
and  35  cents  per  doz.,  borne  grown; 
home  grown  peas  $2.85  per  Ini.;  radishes 
lx  and  20  cents  per  doz.  hunches;  spin¬ 
ach  50  and  05  cents  per  bu.  Hothouse* 
cucumbers  are  $1  and  $1.75  per  hamper 
and  tomatoes  $1.50  ami  $2.75  pet*  car¬ 
rier. 

The  homo  strawberry  crop  is  just 
coming  in.  It  is  usually  hurt  by  dry 
weather,  but  the  injury  is  now  from 
rain.  Prices  are  5  and  11  cents  per 
quart,  with  consumers  paying  12  and  15 
cents  for  good  fruit.  There  are  some 
southern  raspberries  at  1)  and  11  cents 
ami  huckleberries  at  IS  anel  20  cents  per 
quart. 

Apples  are  scnrci*,  prices  running  as 
high  as  $5  for  best  reel  and  $2.50  anil 
$5  fur  No.  2.  Oniuus  are*  $2.25  for  Tex- 
tis  yellow  per  crate,  $2.75  ami  $2  per 
California  sack. 

Melons  are  plenty  and  good  for  the 
time*  of  the  year,  heiug  $2  and  $2.25  per 
California  crate  anel  40  anil  45  cents 
each  for  watermelons.  The*  cheap  com¬ 
modity  is  still  pine*  tip  pies,  good-sized  ones 
redtiiling  for  5  cents,  the  wholesale  price 
being  $2  and  $3.50  per  crate,  other 
southern  fruits  are  higher,  oranges  be¬ 
ing  $3  and  $1.50  anil  lemons  $2.50  and  $5 
per  crate.  Orapefrnit  is  $2.50  and  $1.50 
per  box, 

Rutter  is  steady  at  32  cents  for  be*st 
creamery,  down  to  27  cents  for  fancy 
crocks  and  22  cents  for  poor  gnuh-s. 
Chrivse  is  17  cents  for  highest  grade  and 
14  cents  for  common.  Trade  is  fair. 
Eggs  are*  firm  at.  21  and  27  cents.  Cool 
wet  weather  helps  e*gg  conditions,  hut 
injures  the  fowls.  Dressed  poultry  is 
11)  and  22  ee-rils  for  fowl,  20  ami  32 
reals  for  broilers,  22  and  23  for  Spring 
iliieks  ami  11)  cents  for  geese,  with  live* 
poultry  3  cents  below  frozen.  Turki*ys 
are  offered  only  frozen,  tit  25  ami  20 
emits.  j.  w.  C. 


Apple  Farms  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

Wo  want,  ambition*  young  unm  to  talui  tin  ncfoiitilTc 
njqilii  rnltnro  in  Rue!  Hook,  tilt)  town  of  bountiful 
applet!.  Splendid  natural  advantages  and  nearness 
to  market*.  Wo  aro  offering  Homo  ox-optional  or¬ 
chard  pronartiivt,  opnortnnltm*  utotico  for  tho  right 
malt.  (Jail  on  ns.  Platt  &  Toulor,  Red  Hook,  N  i. 


140  Acres — 14-Room  House 

water  piped  to  house  and  barn;  only  !i  tnilns  to  tho 
InrgontKiioofufftory  in  tho  world;  bnvnlQjcH;  wagon 
and  tool  hour;*;  him  liomia;  lioglioii-e;  wood  Iioiiko; 
l  i  uit  liability .  H-  mite  to  school ;  lkl  uillem  to  Kail- 
Road  town.  Good  location.  *>I<1  man  will,  it  sold 
at  once*,  take  $1,000  ca*h;  balance),  time. 

Hall's  Farm  A  goncy,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


'T'lIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  >/£- inch 
*  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut  We  will  send  it  post 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  nrttelea  are  not  given  with  n  sub- 
scriptloii  to  Tho  Hural  New-Yorker,  but 
tire  given  to  » tio  agent  a*  n  reward,  In 
place  of  mail,  for  ex  ten-ling  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  llat  of  Tho  Rural  Now-Yorkor. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

338  WEST  30lh  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


.••A  BOUT  two  years  ago,”  said  one  160-acre 
farmer,  “while  I  did  not  think  I  really 
needed  an  engine,  I  bought  a  Titan  engine  because  of 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  said.  At  the  time,  I  thought 
I  was  extravagant. 

“But  now,  alter  i’vo  used  it  a  couple  of  years,  I'm  glad  that 
•I  woke  up  finally  to  the  vuluu  of  engine  power  in  handling  tho 
small  jobs  about  my  place,  especially  tho  summer  work,  such  as 
pumping,  grinding,  tool  repairing,  and  running  small  machines. 
When  a  small  engine  lakes  so  many  mean,  tiresome  little  jobs  oif 
a  farmer's  hands,  the  extravagance  consists  xu  going  without  an 
engine/1 

International  Harvester  Mogul  and  Titan  engines  are  of  all 
styles,  all  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power,  for  all  purposes.  There 
are  no  better  engines  made,  none  more  economical  to  run,  or  that 
furnish  steadier,  more  dependable  power.  You  cannot  go  wrong 
in  your  choice  of  an  engine  if  you  buy  a  Mogul  or  Titan.  The 
local  dealers  who  handle  these  engines  can  prove  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  show  you  tho  engines,  bee  them,  or  write  us  tor  a 
catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  . 

(Incorporated) 

ill  CHICAGO  USA  (f 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  LhJrty-lifth  week  shows  ii  guilt  of 
five  dozen  eggs  in  t.lio  week's  output,  ns 
compared  with,  the  previous  week,  hut 
gains  from  now  on  will  be  comparatively 
few  Rising  priors  for  eggs  will  in  Home 
degree  make  up  for  the  loss  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  White  Leghorns  again  make 
the  highest  score,  |*.  (J.  Flail's  pen  from 
I'ennsylvuniu,  tying  with  Will  IJaiTon’s 
English  Leghorns  with  snores  of  iV.I  eaeh. 
Last  week  Mr,  rintt’s  Leghorns  won  tirst 
place  with  a  score  of  til,  eipinlling  the 
record  of  the  ttregons  in  the  t hirty  second 
week,  making  the  best,  weekly  score  for 
any  Leghorn  pen  during  the  last,  three 
years.  i)r.  Sanborn's  Dlifl  Wyandotte** 
laid  lift.  :lk  did  four  pens  of  While  Leg¬ 
horns.  viz.,  .fames  II.  Lord's  pen,  Mars- 
den  dross  English  pen,  Brauforrl  Fiiiiii’b 
pen,  ami  Harry  Williams!  pen.  Elm¬ 
wood  Farm’s  pen  of  Mottled  Aneonan 
also  laid  fifi,  making  six  pens  that  laid 
7S.fi  per  cent,  (died  (J.  Knight’s  White 
Wyandot  tea  still  lend  in  total  production 
with  a  score  of  l.fi.lO,  and  Harron's  Wy 
nndott.es  are  second  with  a  total  of  l,.r»00. 

Young  chicks  should  he  made  to  roost, 
now,  usually  they  will  begin  to  stay  out 
on  t.op  of  their  houses,  giving  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  desire  to  get.  off  the.  doors. 
Fortunate  is  the  pouilrymun  who  luts  low 
trees  in  his  poultry  yards,  there  is  no 
better  roosting  place  for  the  chicks.  The 
heaviest  thunder  showers  at  night  do  not 
seem  to  wet  the  chicks  much;  they  fly 
down  in  the  morning  apparently  as  dry  as 


ever- 

The  week’s  record  follows; 


Barred  Ruck*. 

A.  IS.  JIn.1I,  Connecticut  . 

Mra.  Alidruim  ItrooliH.  New  Yoik..  • 
Frank  I.  Tuttle,  Ma.-emchiiricl I-; .  ,  . 
.luleu  I*'  1'  rnricalH,  I.011K  IkIuiiiI  ..  . 
Hampton  llHrillut.it,  Virginia  . 
KuIrlinlilN  Forum,  New  MiunpaUlre.  . 

O,  A.  Fouler,  finllfomln  .  . 

Oregon  Agr  Collet'*  Oregon  .  . 

Hook  Kune  Fnroi,  New  York 

Mcodelay  Poultry  Yard*.  OI1I0  . 

Wlllte  Rock*. 

Branford  Farm.  ( lonnur.tlcul  . 

Branford  Ftiroi,  (lonnootlcut  . 

Albert  T.  lammi.  MioiNacliuneUs  ... 
Kcwociiah  Farm,  Maieiacliuwittn  ..  . 

I  Iolllatoti  Hill  Farm.  MiuomidnliMtU 
Ruff  Hock*. 


Week  Total 
.  43  1.078 

40  mu 

81)  1,043 

37  i,2»0 

15  1.041 

27  1,180 
3(1  875 

41)  1,201 
48  1.311 

47  1,028 


37  035 

35  1,197 

54  1.283 

II)  1,007 
35  1.242 


A.  A.  llall,  Connecticut  . 

Columbian  Rock*. 

Mra.  (icorga  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut  . 

Whltn  Wyandotte*. 

I.lmo  Itldgo  Farm.  Now  York . 

National  White  Wynn  Club.  Pa . 

Hired  «l.  Knight.  llhodu  Inland  . 

p.  VV  ilacklVi.  Ontario  . . . 

Itoulah  Farm,  Ontario  .,  . 

Vim:  Hill  I'  arm,  ManaaohuHottB . 

Mr»,  It  W  Htovallg.  New  York  . 

fiverult  li.  Wheeler,  MuiiKachuHeUa . 

.1  li  WaUoii,  Coiniectlcut.  . 

Tom  Barron,  F.ngtanft  . .  . . 

Marmlin  Ceom  P.  Farm.  KiiRlaml  . 

Noale  Itrok  .  Rhode  I  land . •* 

Meri.ytloeiBht  Farm.  (Vmnw'tiuUt  . 

Silver  WyamluUoi. 

Mm.  lama  ('.  Brav,  Mtaaourl  ...  . 

Columbian  Wyandotlc*. 

Morrythouidit  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Bill!  Wyandotte*. 

I)r.  N.  W.  BaulKirn,  Minuiot'hiiMel.Lx  . 

(J.  Arthur  Cook,  Muaimahuiwlln .  ,  •  . . 

Rhode  Island  Red*. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  llnmpnhtro  . 

A  II  Urnnrlugn,  Connecticut  . 

1 1 1 1 1  v  low  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont  . 

Hornet  P  Demina,  ConntietioUl  . 

Charles  O.  PolhollIU*.  Now  York . 

H.  (I,  Melanin,  Coiineolleut.  . 

Ktirlmolah  Poultry  Farm,  Connect  lout  .... 

I. nurel  lllll  Farm.  Rhode  Island . 

II  W  Sanborn,  MaHsaohUseit,*  . 

Hurry  It  (look.  Connecticut . 

A.  W  ltiinicry,  Now  1 1  muesli)  ro  . 

F  I).  Clark.  CouuirLle.ut . 

Allan’s  ll.irdl.oheat  Rods.  Rhodo  Island... 

Chnrtca  Hooker,  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland  Farm.  Ma.oianhuooun  . 

•laooh  li.  .1  aUMUtl.  Connecticut  . 

II  W  Colllhiiwond,  New  .lorsey  ........ 

W.  H  HlltnMead,  l.'ooneolloul.  .  .  . 

Plnooroul,  orchard*,  MajaincUunottn  . 

Hamilton  Inatltutc.  Virginia . 

Jos.  Jirumbiihnrg,  Michigan  .  .  . 

White  Leghorn*. 

A.  is.  Hull,  CormrctUnlt  . . 

Itruexlde  Poultry  harm,  Pa . 

.lay  II  Kmlmie,  New  York  .  . 

1 1  road  Brook  Kurin,  Now  York  . 

.lumen  II  I, md.  MaNaue.huaiil.ta  .  .... 

Mth.  Roll  In  H.  Woodruff.  Connecticut . 

Wlndawe-ep  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

FrancU  F.  I.lnoobi.  < 'onnootieiit  . 

P  (I  Plait.  I’ll.  . .  . 

I  Seiner  upli  Ponllry  Farm.  Now  York . 

F  M,  Peaulnv  Connecticut  . 

1  ha»  1 1<  1 8l,  ohm  .  . 

Turn  Rarroit,  Kngland  . 

will  itarron.  Knglaml  . 

J.  Colliiisnn.  Kngliuid  .  .  .  .  . . 

Mara  (ten  I'roaa  P  Farm,  Knglnru) . . 

Ilnsliklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A  P.  ItnhlliNon,  Now  York  .  . . 

ilivor  l.edgc  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Frank  It  ilanOOek,  Vermont  . 

Margaret*  P  Farm,  Ohio  .  . 

Itranford  Farm,  1  'onneetleirt  . 

Itranford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  li  Atkinson,  f'oniiuetteut . 

Kills  W  Halil  ley,  New  York  . . 

N  W  ITendrvs.  ll<if)lieo|.|oul  ...... 

Tionnio  Urook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York... 

Henrico  Phllllmi.  Connecticut  . . 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Toth  ItroH  Connecticut  . 

White  l.i'iihoio  dull,  Illinois  . 

Harry  Williams.  Cotrneollcut 

Ottkerosl  Farm,  New  Yolk  . . . 

.la*.  F  lliimiiklfiu.  Now  Jermiv  . 

Hummer  Orovo  Farm  Ohio  . 

Bull  Leghorn*, 

1..  K.  Hoaaley,  Michigan  . . 

o  1,.  Mnu rev.  Connect  lout  . 

Black  Lmihorn*. 

.1.  Collloson.  Knglaml  . 

Rnd  Sussex. 

l)r.  li  K  Conrad,  New  Jersey  . 

Mottled  Anconai. 

Claude  Cll'itnn,  New  Jersey  ,  ,, . 

Klmwood  Farm,  Now  York  . 

Whltn  Orplngtont. 

Otsid  <1.  I*.  11 1 ght  Rhode  Island  . . 

Oregon*. 

OroKon  Aui  College,  Oregon  . 

Imperial  firoarduilvn*.  ..  . 

Win.  It.  WollK,  Rhode  Islnml  . 

(Slack  Rhinelander*. 
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55 
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50 

53 
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30 
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44 
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42 

45 
40 

52 

48 

55 
40 
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42 
30 

40 

54 

41 

53 

56 
53 
40 

42 


62 

4  2 

47 

24 

40 

55 

40 

41 

28 


945 


911 


MO 

987 
1,690 
1,341 
I.  168 
1.080 
1,243 
1 .  1 00 
1.146 

1  non 
R382 
978 
1,226 


1 .030 


759 

1,127 

953 


1,170 
1.220 
1 .  1 92 
1.174 
1,206 
981 
1.287 
1,089 
836 
970 
1.330 
1,202 
1.120 
1,121 
1,154 
1.260 
1,040 
802 
1.82.6 
1,000 
1,181 


1,188 
1,034 
1.10  I 
980 
1.008 
1,140 
1,192 
1,319 
1.180 
964 
1.224 
865 
1,307 
1.397 
1,047 
1,208 
1,078 
1.213 
I  082 
1,870 
960 
1,008 
949 
1,189 
1.213 
998 
1,100 
1 . 1 2.2 
1,140 
818 
1,109 
I ,  I  r4 
1 .  1 79 
M68 
1,000 

877 

700 


1,218 


653 


1 . 1 28 

1.075 

1.023 

1,291 

888 


A.  Schwarz,  California  . .  43  1.285 

CKO.  A.  COHO  HO  V  li. 


Bald  Chicks 

Cun  yon  toll  hip  what,  cause*  Incubator 
chicks  to  become  bub!  when  four  to  five 
weeks  old?  What.  is  Hie  remedy?  It 
starts  in  like  h  string  drawn  across  tho 
lop  of  lieud  and  in  11  few  days  the  entire 
head  is  bald.  Cannot,  lind  any  lice  and 
there  are  scales.  They  are  Relive  aside 
from  this.  vv.  A.  8. 

Baldness,  accompanied  hy  a  marked 
scaly  condition  of  tin*  skin,  is  often  caused 
hy  a  fungus  growth  which  attacks  fowls 
of  different  ages  hut  most,  frequently 
young  birds  and  those  not  in  vigorous 
health.  The  disease  is  known  as  favus 
and  is  contagious;  affected  birds  should, 
therefore,  lie  isolated  until  cured,  .Sul¬ 
phur  ointment.,  made  by  mixing  lard  and 
sulphur  in  about,  equal  quantities  togeth¬ 
er,  is  effective  in  the  early  stages  and 
more  resistant  cases  may  lie  treated  by 
applying  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
one  to  one  thousand,  to  the  skin.  This 
hitter  substance  is  a  violent  poison,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should  lie  bundled  carefully  and 
used  cautiously.  I’ninting  the  affected 
parts  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  another 
remedial  measure  and  one  less  capable 
of  doing  harm  than  is  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate.  A  small  mite,  known  us  the  de¬ 
pluming  mile,  also  causes  loss  of  leath¬ 
ers  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  this  may  lie 
treated  hy  rubbing  in  sulphur  ointment 
over  the  affected  pints.  Very  young 
chicks  should  he  treated  with  some  cau¬ 
tion  arid  it.  would  bo  best,  to  I  r.v  any 
remedy  upon  a  few  and  watch  the  result 
before  subjecting  the  entire  flock  to 
active  remedial  measures.  M.  n.  J). 

Loss  of  Chicks 

T  had  00  little  chicks  one  week  old. 
They  seemed  to  be  lively  but  something 
came  over  them.  They  eat  all  right  till 
the  last  few  days,  when  they  just  get 
weak  and  lie  down  and  die.  Their  legs 
get  swollen,  seem  Unit  the  skin  is  draw¬ 
ing.  I  feed  rolled  outs,  brun,  grit,  char¬ 
coal  and  boiled  eggs,  I  was  troubled  last, 
year  with  one  hutch.  They  are  incuba¬ 
tor  chicks  and  the  eggs  were  not  from 
one  place.  p.  L.  m. 

It  is  not.  possible  to  tell  from  your 
brief  description  what,  ails  your  chicks, 
but  the  most  common  cause  of  deaths 
among  young  chicks  is  white  diarrhma,  a 
germ  disease  which  may  be  inherited 
from  this  parent:  stock  or  acquired  hy  in¬ 
fection  after  batching.  In  this  disease 
there  is  a  white,  pasty  discharge  which 
produces  the  condition  known  as  “[last¬ 
ing  11  [)  behind'*;  the  affected  chicks  be¬ 
come  droopy,  big  bellied,  rough  appear¬ 
ing,  finally  refuse  to  out  and  grow  grad 
uaily  weaker  until  death  ensues.  Other 
diarrltu'ii  may  result  from  improper 
feeding  or  chilling  and  present  somewhat 
the  Home  symptoms.  True  while  diar¬ 
rheal  is  incurable  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  obtain  stock  from  uninfected  Hocks 
while  preventing  infection  by  direful  ut- 
tentiou  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
brooders,  utensils,  etc.  In  other  diar- 

rlaeas,  the  cause  mu  it.  he  found  and  re¬ 
moved  if  deaths  are  to  tie  prevented.  In 
any  case,  the  early  and  continuous  feed¬ 
ing  of  sour  milk  seems  to  have  real  value 
ns  a  preventive  of  digestive  troubles  anti 
many  believe  that  giving  young  chicks 
permanganate  of  potash  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water,  using  enough  to  color  the 
water  a  wine  red,  will  prevent  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  duirrhu-n,  VVlu-u  the  perman¬ 
ganate  is  used,  no  other  drinking  water 
Is  given.  _  m.  h.  p. 

Feeding  Chicks  for  Early  Maturity 

Whnt  feeds  shall  I  give  June  1st 
hutched  White  Leghorn  chicks,  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  eat  until  nearly  ready 
to  lay?  How  shall  I  give  them  this  feed 
and  lit  wlmL  age  shall  1  make  the  feed 
changes?  I  wish  to  bring  them  to  uia 
turity  ns  soon  as  possible.  They  will 
have  unlimited  range,  new  ground  ninny 
times  if  necessary,  besides  plenty  of  sour 
milk.  I  am  starting  .r>00  chicks  at  this 
time  and  L  wish  to  have  them  mature 
as  soon  as  possible.  E.  M. 

Quick  maturity  is  promoted  by  using 
meat,  food  in  abundance  and  hy  feeding 
moist  mashes;  risk  of  digestive  troubles 
it;  increased,  however,  by  thus  forcing  the 
chicks,  ('hicks  are  successfully  raised 
hy  many  different  met  hints  and  no  method 
can  take  the  place  of  skill  and  judgment 
acquired  by  practice.  As  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  note  that  overfeeding  is  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  scrimping;  moist  mashes 
are  more  jipt  to  make  trouble  than  dry  ; 
chicks  on  free  range  may  he  more  heavily 
fed  than  those  that  are  confined;  hop¬ 
per  feeding  requires  less  labor  Ilian  hand 
feeding,  and  is  probably  safer  m  the 
hands  of  tin-  amateur;  both  hard  and 
ground  grains  are  m-eded  and  some  va¬ 
riety  in  the  ration  is  heneticinl ;  skim 
milk  will  partly  replace  meat,  though  not 
entirely;  overfeeding  of  moist  mushes  is 
easily  possible,  of  dry  mash  practically 
impossible;  water  is  as  essential  ns  food; 
skim  milk  will  replace  water  and  green 
foods  are  needed. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  outline  of 
good  feeding  practice;  it  is  not.  the  only 
good  one,  For  hard  grains  use  one  of 

the  . . rein  I  chick  feeds  or  make  an 

equally  good  om*  by  combining  one  part 
of  pinhead  on  lineal,  two  parts  of  line 
cracked  corn  and  three  parts  of  cracked 
wheat.  This  for  Un-  first  week  or  two, 
later  the  chicks  will  eat  whole  wheat 
and  coarser  cracked  corn  and  the  oat. 
meal  may  he  omitted.  For  mash,  both 
dry  and  moist,  mix  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  'Comment,  wheat  middlings, 
bran  and  sifted  beef  aaup.  Alter  six 


weeks  the  beef  scrap  need  not  he  sifted, 
unless  too  course.  From  six  weeks  to 
maturity,  wheat,  cracked  com,  skim 
milk,  green  food  and  the  above  mash 
furnish  all  nutriment  required.  During 
the  first  week,  bread  erumbs,  johnny 
cake,  oatmeal,  chick  grains  and  sour  milk 
may  he  fed  to  advantage. 

For  first  week  feed  live  times  daily,  al¬ 
ternating  chick  grain  and  one  or  more 
of  the.  above  soft  foods.  Feed  all  that 
they  want,  hut  none  to  waste  or  muss 
over.  (Jive  a  little  line  grit  also.  From 
two  to  four  weeks,  keep  dry  mash  always 
before  the  chicks,  feed  mash  moistened 
with  sour  milk  twice  daiiy  and  hard 
chicle  grains  twice  dailv.  Do  not  over¬ 
feed  on  moist,  makb.  Always  green  food 
and  sour  milk,  if  you  have  it.  From 
four  to  six  weeks,  as  above,  though 
Courser  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat: 
may  he  used  in  place  of  the  chick  grains. 
From  six  weeks  to  maturity,  give  free 
range  if  possible  and  keep  equal  parts  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn,  and  the  dry 
mnsli,  constantly  ’before  (lie-  chicks  in 
open  hoppers.  Feed  the  rnasli  moistened 
with  skim-milk  once  or  twice  daily, 
if  desired  to  hasten  maturity,  and  keep 
loppered  skim-milk  before  the  chicks 
as  long  as  it  is  available.  M.  u.  l>. 


Fish  for  Poultry 

My  farms  are  on  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  every  year  during  May  and 
June  :i  large  quantity  of  shiners  f  lish ) 
come  in  to  shore  dead,  but  are  in  good 
condition  as  far  as  freshness  goes,  1 
cooked  up  u  few  hundred  pounds  last  year 
and  tried  to  dry  the  cooked  lisli  in  the 
sun,  but  it:  was  a  failure.  Tin?  odor  was 
something  nnliearnhle  when  they  stood  a 
while.  Couldn’t  they  lie  cured  some  way 
to  make  fish  scrap  for  poultry?  The  hens 
were  very  eager  for  them,  either  cooked  or 
fresh.  Each  100  pounds  of  lisli  contained 
easily  a  gallon  of  oil  when  cooked. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  a. 

Yon  should  send  to  the  Depart  meat  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  I).  and 
obtain  bulletins  on  llu*  preparation  of 
lisli  scrap  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Sun  heat 
will  not  answer  with  these  lisli  In  manu- 
farfuring  lisli  scrap  the  fish  are  first, 
cooked  under  steam  pressure.  This  draws 
off  most  of  the  oil.  Then  the  mass  of 
cooked  lisli  is  put  under  powerful  pressure 
(<)  squeeze  out  the  ream  i  II  i  llg  oil  and 
water.  The  mass  is  then  broken  up  and 
dried  in  hot  ovens  or  kilns  and  crushed  or 
ground  for  use.  The  oil  must  be  taken 
oilt  if  you  expect,  tiie  scrap  to  keep. 


For  Sale  132  Half  Tom  Barron  Yearlings 

$l  nac.h ;  ! SR-  onrli,  tho  lot.  Am  tmttirig  lit  vouue 
ohinkii.  K.W.SOIJI.K,  H.  F.D  4?.  Norwalk,  Conn  1 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Imported  direct.  Cocloirola  from  (nun  with  856-«fs?  ra¬ 
tion!  mill  In  l.l.  r,  A  low  |.ull«in  a,,, I  a  |«w  ycaoiiia  l.«o». 

E.  K.  LKW1K  -  *  -  -  A  puluvl.tii,  N.  V, 


1  °'000  tfb'cks  for  Jnly  ami  An- 
^  *■  ‘  ^  **  ^  Kiiat.  K.  (J.  Whltnntul  Jlrown  I.i’g- 
llnrnit,  ISarrntl  Rock  and  t)rnll«r  clilc.li".,  (1  emit*  each 
Hurt  lit).  Safe  di'livciy  giiaraiit.eml  Booklet  free. 

CYCLONIC  IIATCIf  KICY,  Box  B.  Kiel)  fU-Id,  J*it. 


Barron  Cockerels 

con  t  out -vrl  tm  in  c  ip  toe  k.  2  months  old  l,ntgo.  well 
grown  eloiiix.  SShtpiiml  on  approval.  |)  one  It.  or  76a. 
In  )oUol4  or  more.  \V  \V .  KeCcIi,  Coloii.lau.  N.Y. 


A.  B.  HALL'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  10c. 

“AM.cuvl  An  The  Brut."  Juno  delivery.  Only  t-yrar-uld 
hoilN  iceil ,  tle-No  aro  b-fttod  fn-,  to, 111  While  Plan  lion,  hy 
11,0  Sl.,f  ff  statl.'.ll,  I  err  n.I.U.I  will.  r.U’lf  ore  lil  Willi 
roc, mlu  of  248  2112.  I.eailoni  in  laiylug  Cvntoat.  3,18.0 
Chick*  pur  wook.  llluntl  atod  Circular. 

A.  M.  HALL  -  -  WNlllnalorti,  Conn. 


5c.  K  A  C  If 

l!4  mt  104) 

or  I  eioo.l  and 
•Snow  While  'Wyandotum.  l'o|iln,  H<u|on  ami  Run- 
mu'  I  nut:-,  $2  ntpl  f;:  each 

AUlhiim  Poultry  l  itrin,R  34  Pli»<<iiixvlllt>l Pa 


SUMMER  SALE  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandoties 

Idreel  Imported  rm-utd  lion::  and  dutightor .. 

TIIE  IIAIIKON  FABM  .  CoiiiiolUvIlle,  Pu. 


Chicks  that  Live  -I’ 

$55  per  509  Tiffany's  Superior  ! 


o  14  I  r*  It  Q-'*-  and  HO  8.C.  11.1(1'  Lughnric  , 
■  ■  1  eto.  Mutiny  Hack  for  Ilioul  ohoh. 

.Jacob  Ncimoml,  |{ox  «,  111  c  A I  In  tervil  I  o,  Pa. 


Barron-Young  £-,vv‘10k  , 


Altavista  I'urm, 


0Oc. 

IJarlinutun,  Mil 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


yearling  lion*. 

IIAS.  CltKIiO 


Heavy. laying  strum.  Write 

-  I ; la vc rack.  N.  Y, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"60  egg  lit  rain  Long  Poop  Rodion,  yellow  log*  and 

lioi.U.6  and  largo  rod  Guild.'  I, hut,  loji  to  oj:»,  Ido, 
llnti-hing  Fggs,  l)«y  old  oliioks  amt  no  I  lots  nil  ago*] 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  K.  D.  2,  Kexvillr,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Pullet  Specialist 

8.090  M  arch  and  At>i  d  Imtoliod  H.C.W  I iOghoni  jail1 
k- 1  a  for  S<  utembo  r  deli  vo  ry .  I  'to  nod.oilor;  every  poi 
lot  I  sell  1  rear  and  luivo  personal  eliarge  of  1  mate 
i.tiia  my  tmainoHs  (tireulur  and  price  list  on  request, 
J..E.  IN4JOI.1JNUY,  llorUvi.  It  Non)  I  nary,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,1)09  brooder*  on  fioe  farm  ran  go  .Speolal  lirod  for 
Winter  eggs  Milk  fed,  inooulnted  and  tree  from 
Hoe.  Eggs  balolilng  tine.  Kgg  oriloro  flllnd  on  u 
day's  notion  /m  >  I  per  Kill,  llll'.l.  fert.illtv  goatnnlood 
A  in  liun-hiog  ill.  .troilffusi.,  tiiokl  vigorous  chief I 
ever  tialohod,  lint  kind  llmt.  live  If  given  half  n 
olinin-o,  Haliy  oliiok*  every  Tunsduy  hi  July  4a  $8 
por  |9|l.  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  largo. 
Capaolty.  10.188)  a  week,  ( Inter  direct  from  this  udv 
and  hum,  time  My  Hook.  "  Pi  utils  ill  Poultry  Kucimiu 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Uiigur  JJiiRg*,  Ilox  75,  Ploaeaut  Valley,  N.Y. 


PILLING 
PON 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capon*  grow  twice  a.s  largo  mi  tho  mine 
uruonot  of  food  ami  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

.  rionipiotc  hoi.  of  rollahlo,  prac- 

v.»pon*  bring  tloal,  ou» y-to-kiae  IT-  <-> 

30c  prr  ll>.  Capon  Trail*  . 

Rooatcr*  15r  ' — f,,l,r  llliwtWferl  Inal ructfona  In- 

.osiers  uc  ci,,,),.,,  parcel  |.08l,  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  Phtla..  Pa. 

fiend  for  FltlkE  Capon  Book 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Plata  and  Fillera 
New  F.gg  Ca»oa 
C'ir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  lri'c  an  /toque  ir 

It.  K.  BRUNNER,  4S  llarriioa  Sir  Ml,  New  York 


mimiQ  VIGOROUS  llllttf  BANIIItni  IANS  ONI  Y.  Un- 

\{lll.hni)  toHtcd.  $1  i  return  mail,  SatUl'mithm 
guaranteed.  W.  K.  Hock  well,  MIuoitiriol<i,Coiia. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

I’omi.  -'qiiah  1‘roilucerB.  llreedlng  Stock  for  Sale. 
Al.IUUA  FARM,  -  NlftnUc,  Conn. 


GET  ONE! 


The  Hummer  I'rlco  list  of  The 
Famouir  Mnrllmr,  Sllvra  Campriirx  roll 
lulu  •  tho  Hi:tl  Ollrr  of  III.  casnil. 

A  qiraranlaa  that  lit  wr.l'tll  wlillr1, 
g"t  with  It.  R.-url  wlilil  olHci  pmiplo 
i«y  about  how  wo  ~'wi*hu  yuotl' "  one 
gmuiuiUo. 


Tin-  MARTL1NG  Hennery 


Pa  0.  Boi  4,  Ridxciivld*  New  Jersey 


w Perfected  English  200-Erk  Strain  » 

*  C.  W.  1 4»Rf$ot  •*$»»  w,  Wyiinflottw*, 

m  S.  C.  If.  I.  gncln.  Muff  Ur|ilrt|£ton»,  m 

*TOO  WflOf  -Ml  prl/c  Let  Hortm,  Korth  Am.  Kfi?  L'ori 
/X  /  t* •  - « ,  r.  pi'iiM  Ill»l  llll'.i  Nt*i;n,Ki"|»  I •  t  pi  ilWi,  Hvo 

uUu  in  on  InPI  DMT  j  iy  h t ofHi  l.il  fh’tl  i**r4int; 

V  n  nn  Kg*  Coi»t«!*l,  10  ia*iir 

h(i(jS  '*  «*  ovui'  JMM  «-nr  ,  Me* i. 

j.  p  n  |ii*)|k i utile  poultry  known,  itmlninrl  I'rlcc-  •) n 
r  I*  K  M t QK  Urtt-  liln.  Kg  *  Vt  I'rw  .  ,  lliitiy 

»«l  n  Writ i?  for  f run  ttonh,  "  t tiny  ut  Mm  ?00 

li  AK  Mm,"  cultt Allot  vt*l luM'li  lulonmtLIc.n  Hint 
x  will  ItimuMOS  your 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM.  B«*  P,  Lncaiter,  Pa. 


& 

VaV 


-CHICKS 


5  and  6c 


From  Mixod  Stock 

Muncy  back  lor  dead 
ones,  as  far  aa  Col..  Tex.  and  Muinc 

Pump hlct  MILE 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  MoAliatorville,  Pa.  Box  73 


CHICKS  6c.  and  up 

K.  C  W.  Ijoghorns,  Black  MiriOroiiH,  and  Rooky. 

It.  J.  I  I to. NT/,  .  MoAllatorvlIJo,  I'a. 

Quality  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c.  each 

liar  tloo.li*,  12e. ;  It.  0.  Rod*.  T3e-  Ool  ivory  eaeh  wook. 
Not  Irate  I  iory  Rtor.k  1 1  rod  lev  os.  R„»oi  ™  vour  A  ugust 
chicks  now.  f  lMUJMMlR  SCU  .R.U.  A  .  Friuiditowii.N  J. 


Tom  Barron^  White  Leghorns 

SricrrAL— t  will  well  my  1U10  browiiug  pone  l*nr|y  I'wm-on 
blond,  30Kccno««  ptillot  yriLi’i  tnolcH 

ami  fi  iruLli  t, i.«$  Thiai^LuCti  will  improve  y mu  tluc.k 

50%,  HatlMfiu-f  lull  g UtLi'JtJi  f  ■< I.  P  r.  RAFFI  Rllf,  Msrlburo,  Mast. 


A  Bargain- White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Host  Winter  layei'H  lit  thi*  section 
I).  A.  DAVICNI'OItT  -  Nnvv  I’a. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Cl  IICKS 


llonlthy,  husinoK.s  kind;  groat  Wintor  layotH,  trnp- 
nontoil,  including  Barron  ntri.ln:  ri-wocU  millet  a  Booking 
ordci'M;  circular  free.  IIsMlL'niN  Faiiai,  litUlUllKton,  N.Y 


CHICKS 


il  and  T«  Iitighorn*.  Money  re- 

funded  for  dead  chick".  Miroulnr 

ft. i,j.  W  A  t  AUVI R,  McAliilervillc.  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  “Regals” 


'inn  m  Luck 
from  breeding 

non*.  Yearling  hen*,  $1 .50  and  <2;  Union,  $3  ami  4:1. 

Mountain  V  tow  Poultry  l  urm,  Huiiewcll  Jcl  .N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

April  liatoh:  on  raiiim.  July  ni'lccs 

uriutoUuf  5.  PARKSIDf  PQU11RY  FAR 


.Sturdy  eookorols; 
pure  strain;  early 
41  mien ;  i-ltnap- 

M,  Meriden.  Conn. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

yenrlliiif  OocUh  ai i»1  emo  linmli’ml  vourling  Motin  for 
Milo,  ut  oito ht  SINCLAIR  SMUIt,  Bux  I  .'id,  Sauilmld,  I .  I 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Kargniim  in  yearling  Iuiiih,  u*ud  In  breeding  pens 
r, It Ih  leason.  A  Ian  cockereU  and  cock  bird*,  proven 
i  irns,  anna  tif  pedigreed  buny.  l'ricn*  roonoualde. 
Kggs  for  hatoitblg  'liU  for  sale;  half  price*  new  No 
more  clilcks  to  »ell.  Order  imw  and  :.«ve  money. 
II, imi  aide  treatment,  grin  ran  feed. 

C.’OLO  N I  \  Ij  If  A  K  M  .Jnrirplri,  N«t  w  Hum  pHliiro 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Ilrod,  bicii  record  stock,  reil  to  the  «liiu. 
(ild  and  young  atonic.  Summer  prloea  Boo 

AUSTIN  FI1IJI  TRY  I  ARM.  Bux  17.  CI  NTRE  IIARHIJK.  N.  II. 


WhitePlymouthRocks  KWV,™'™ 

Setting*,  $1 .59  nnd  W  per  15.  Mating  bat  free. 
Til  HO.  I-.  TOO  IK,  Dept.  K,  lloWllt,  N.Y. 

pill  J  p'l’C  WHIIMIGHORNS.  BARRIT)  ROCKS, 

*  N-/ a-. lor  delivoiy  during  the  corning 
moil  111*  at  Four  nnd  hive  Mouth*  of  age.  Booklet. 

TIH:  M.VChKY  FARMS  -  tillbou.  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chix  Hatching  Eggs  Breeders  dlu!"le  WRya  1! 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  I  iuIiI  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S  Q  W  and  B. 
I  eulionis.  Utility  and  hIuuv  ninthly.  I'ntaloi-ue  freo. 
UlV  KttDA  Lie  I’Oirt/rUY  FA  If  Ail.  Kiverilale,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese 

lied,  OampInoM,  MlnorcaH,  I.eghoniH,  Wvuudotte*. 

lYlapItt  (  evil  Poultry  Yard*,  It.  ii,  Alhoi)*,  I'a. 


BronzeTurkey  Eggs 


Zft  <;l«.  each.  Vigorous  stock, 
C.  1.  WILSON,  N.  61,  Dal  lUmii'aii.  C«nu 
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Make  Ybur  Silo  Earn$50 
To  5 100  More  Every  Year. 


FROST 

PRC  OF 


As  I  value  so  highly  your  paper  and 
the  way  you  try  to  help  subscribers 
when  in  trouble,  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
will  advise  ino  the  best  steps  to  take  in 
the  following.  We  are  two  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  very  limited  means  and  bought 
a  small  farm  here,  and  my  wife  being  a 
graduate  nurse  we  opened  up  a  home  for 
convalescents.  On  the  10th  of  October 
last  a  certain  Henry  James  of  the  Metro 
Picture  Company  of  42ud  Street,  and 
15’way,  New  York,  sent  us  a  young  lady 
with  the  promise  that,  lie  would  pay  her 
board,  which  was  to  be  $7  per  week,  The 
first  week  was  paid  on  her  arrival. 
Since  then  we  have  received  one  or  two 
small  installments  and 
stopped  altogether  and 
to  any  of  our  letters, 
is  <$33.  I  should  much 
suggestions  you  can  make, 
a  fiord  to  go  to  law  over  the 
Pennsylvania. 

AN  e  wrote  Mr.  Ilenry 
times  with  regard  to  the 
subscriber,  but  our  lette 
ignored.  Finally  we  received 
tion  from  Mr 
that  Mr 


Appleton 

^Silo  Filler 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  like  your  advice  regarding  a 
crate  of  eggs  shipped  to  I.  Koeppel,  443 
Hackman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
27th  of  May.  I  have  written  him  three 
times  and  he  does  not  reply  to  any  of 
my  letters.  I  have  a  delivery  bill  from 
the  express  company  showing  he  received 
the  eggs  on  May  29th,  and  he  signed  the 
lull,  also  the  driver’s  name.  Another 
man  in  our  neighborhood  sent  him  a 
case  of  eggs  and  never  received  pay  for 
it.  I  would  appreciate  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this.  w.  F.  It. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  induce  Mr.  Koeppel 
to  settle  this  account,  and  now  place  him 
on  the  list  of  those  to  be  avoided.  As  he 
sent  out.  cards  representing  himself  as  a 
commission  merchant,  we  are  sending  the 
complaint  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  investigation,  as  no  license  had 
been  issued  to  Mr.  Koeppel  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  solicit  goods  ou  com¬ 
mission. 


Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 


Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least  I 

per  ton  of  silngc  put  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous*  J 

ly  strong  construction  makes  an  AppJetoa  practically  _ 

proof  against  breakdown.  Solid  o alt  and  steel  frame.  a  /§  J  ~  ■ 

mortisetl.bracedaodboited.-inuioBSiblQto  pull  outof  line.  3  '~U 

Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such  A  y  .»  .SyBSsgfr™ 

as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 

adjusted  for  minimum  use  o<  power  lor  any  height  silo; 

frictiouless  feed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers; 

knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut.  requiring  lyL.  7*j*TT?T^i 

least,  use  of  power,  (10 lengths  of  cut.  5-16  to  2K  inches.)  tW 

Both  feed  rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Posi-  rdf  i* 

tlve  eelf-workine  safety  device.  /\jf  Guaranteed  to  do 

Two  Books  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops;  more  and  better  Work 

the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers  -.u  1 

in  four  sizes  for  4h*p*  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write  WItll  16S8  power  titan 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co..  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  Iff.  anV  Other  silo  filler. 


now  die  lias 
does  not  reply 
The  balance  due 
appreciate  any 
ns  we  cannot 
—s  matter. 

c.  j.  n. 
Janies  several 
claim  of  trliis 
rs  were  entirely 
communiea- 
Jaraes*  attorney  alleging 
James  was  not  legally  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  board  of  the  young 
I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  your  woman.  Mr.  James  made  the  arrange- 
Anti-Fake  Club.  Please  let  me  know  the  meut  for  the  hoard  aud  care  of  the  voting 

Yobker  is  surely  a  great  power  for  the  u,mai  by  correspondence,  but  in  his  let- 
good  of  the  people.  I  have  three  little  b'rs  be  does  not  assume  personal  vo- 
boys  and  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  them  sponsihility  that  the  board  will  be  paid, 
up  so  that  they  may  at  least  do  some  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  young 

good  for  the  betterment,  of  the  people.  I  •*,  _  M 

surely  want  them  to  stand  by  the  poli-  ™man  ,.v  as  wltbouta“"s  aud  Mr* 
cies  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  G.  L.  c.  James  did  make  one  $0  payment  which 

New  York.  he  was  careful  to  designate  as  a  “dona- 

The  only  requirement  for  membership  tion,”  1 1  is  moral  responsibility  seems 
in  the  Auti-Fake  Club  is  that  the  appli-  to  us  clear.  Mr.  James  evidently  prefers 
cant  pledges  himself  to  use  his  influence  to  spend  money  for  attorney's  fees  to 
in  every  reasonable  and  legitimate  man-  conduct  the  correspondence  in  the  case 
nor  to  suppress  misleading,  indecent  aud  rather  than  pay  the  farmer  for  the  board 
fraudulent  advertising.  A  very  effective  for  which  he  at  least  made  the  arrange- 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  is  to  metit.  Farm  people  are  frequently  im- 
refuse  to  patronize  any  house  that  mis-  posed  upon  through  not  receiving  board 
represents  in  their  advertising,  even  money  for  city  people  whom  they  eutcr- 
thougli  the  quality  of  the  article  and  the  tain  and  this  case  suggests  the  wisdom  of 
price  may  be  right.  The  most  effective  farmers  when  taking  people  to  board  that 
means  of  all,  however,  is  to  make  a  clear  they  make  sure  in  advance  who  is  to  pay 
strong  protest  to  the  publisher  to  elim-  them  provided  the  party  entertained  is 
inate  such  misleading  or  fraudulent  ad-  not  responsible  or  able  to  pay  his  own 
vertisiug  from  his  publication.  Readers  board. 

are  safe  iu  putting  down  as  fraudulent  j  jinVft  ]ong  been  a  subscriber  and  con- 
all  advertisements  offering  "something  tributor  to  your  journal  and  I  shall  be 
for  nothing.”  Such  advertisements  are  pleased  if  you  will  call  upon  the  Used 

■  •'->  »,»•»  nr  “r 

era  til  re  and  catalogs  describing  the  ai-  reason  why  no  answer  is  sent  to  my  last 
tide,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  ad-  letter.  Three  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  mn- 
vertiser  to  sell,  arc  offered  free.  This,  Hii tic  containing  all  necessary  equipment. 

of  course,  is  very  customary  aud  legit i-  tV hoover1  the  engL^and^he  foundVt 
mate,  but  with  ‘tree  seed  offers,  pomes  good.  However,  after  he  left  I  cannot 
free,”  “automobiles  free,”  etc.,  there  is  no  but.  think  some  of  the  things  were  re- 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  such  adver-  turn  ed.  I  lie  speedometer  connection  was 

1  taken  by  the  mechanician  to  he  returned 

t.sing  is  misleading,  deceptive,  a  fake  and  fir(,d  ,)y  the  parMj  post  Thfe  car  was 

a  fraud.  We  hope  those  three  little  boys  represent'd  as  lighted,  but  no  tank  came, 

referred  to  bv  G.  L.  C.  will  always  live  so  1  wrote  for  one  to  be  sent.  The  pan 

up  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  parent,  and  (,h°  Wiis  amoved  and  the 

Iiie  Tt.  N.-Y.  has  no  higher  ambition  was  represented  to  have  been  late- 

than  that  its  influence  might  be  felt  on  ly  "taken  down”  and  cleaned  and  I  find 

the  coming  generation  of  farmers  and  that  the  machine  is  full  of  carbon  and 

merit  the  compliment  paid  it  by  the  that  £eHi<i?8  th!\ree  is  a 

...  1  bad  crack  in  the  crank  casing.  Of  course 

above  subscriber.  I  didn’t  expect  a  new  machine,  but  I 

Anti-Fake  stamps  are  used  with  good  wanted  one  as  represented,  and  I  wanted 

effect  by  members  of  the  club.  The  R.  ’>ne  that  had  the  lull  equipment.  I 

V  v  will  sin  ml  v  them  bought  two  extra  tires  and  one  is  of  a 

N.-l.  will  gladly  .supply  tnem.  ,  ,,  — 


427  Fargo  streat,  Batavia,  iu.  any  other  silo  filler, 


Buy  early  and 
Tn®  save  money. 

Guaranteed 

for  life  of  machine. 


The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  143,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Fills  61  Silos 
Without  a  Repa 


W.  G.  Lindamtxxl  of  R*-mpeI, 
O.  writes:  “I  filled  61  silos  with 
the  Papec  Culler  l  bought  in 
1912,  and  have  yet  to  spend  a 
nickel  for  repair*— in  f,«a,  I’m 
sure  it  will  throw  ensilage  100 
feet  in  the  air;  in  other  words, 
does  juft  as  good  work  as  the 
day  it  ftarled.”  The 


Ensilage  Cutter 

is  built  to  lyft — simple  and 
■•Slrong.  It  runs  at  low  speed  and 
on  light  power.  A  4-horsc  pow¬ 
er  engine,  or  even  less,  will  run 
our  smallest  size  successfully. 

‘  I  filled  my  60  fun  a  tfi>  ,’n  leys  than 
1  Vy  days  with  o  4-horsc  power  gas¬ 
oline  engine,"  writes  Mr.  T.  F. 
Garner  of  Kin/twvod,  W.  Vd. 

Own  your  own  Papec.  It  pays. 
Send  postal  for  our  1916  Catalog 

Papec  Machine  Co.  A  _ 

Box  10  gO&p* 

aJE 


Winner  Opening  Silo  Roof 

Increases  silo  profit*,  eli  minuter,  was  to 
»j>acr.  adds  21  tons  to  the  capacity  of  a 
14X82 n.  silo. Insures  you  a  (nil  silo  when 
you  start  to  feed.  Made  of  fuinvy  gal 
vanized  tfi-vol.  Can’t  blow  off.  Kits  any 
Kilo.  Order  through  any  silouifr..  di  al¬ 
er  or  agent,  or  direct  from  us.  Write  for 
free  Winner  catalog  today. 

SILO  SPECIALTY  MFQ.  CO. 

628  ^hcorid  SI. 


Clinton,  lowu 


CRAINE 


Three  walls  instead  of  one.  A  slave 
silo  inside,  a  patented  spiral  wooden 
llmoping  that  winds  around,  the  ends 
interlocking  and  sides  overlapping 
outside  ;  In  addition  the  thick  feit 
lining  between  the  stave  and  spiral 
woods.  Air  tight,  frost  and  water 
proof.  Requires  no  Iron,  hoops.  Dur¬ 
able,  Guaranteed. 

Send  postal  for  catalog  which  tells 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  silos; 
eml  why  the  Crane  Silo  is  superior. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  115  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Down  Cost 

The  most  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  is 
whet  you  want.  The  silo  can  raise  the 
production  and  keep  down  the  cost. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

keep  silage  clean,  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  year  after  year.  Creosote- 
dipped  staves,  strong  hoops,  tight 
fitting  doors.  Write  (or  booklet  and  our 
famous  "Order-oafly-pay-latof"  plan. 

»  THE  CRrjMERK  PACXAGE  MFC.  COMPANY, 
V  333  West  Street,  Rutland.  VI. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
ANTI-FAKE  CLUB 


The  oil  tempered,  thin,  straight  wlgoid  knives  with 
the  INWARD  SHEAR  cut  faster  on  less  power. 

n  TJi/f  /Z  V  ensilage 

L-JLr  J  jyi  •S±J\,  CUTTER 

Closed  Elbow  IMpo  carries  your  fodder  Over  into 
silo  where  you  want  it  without  load). 

Storks  carried  In  nil  itifTi-rmt  Write  uh  for  ram.  of  ncarnrrt 
eeumra  for  rjiuvk  ehtpntont.  Ulotributor  ur  dealer. 

Some  ojmii  territory  fm  htot  Aom u 

WARSAW-W1LK1NS0N  CO.  ViES®#. 


I  do  not  patronize 
publications 
carrying  deceptive 
advertising 


Extra  SILO  Value 


Many  advantages  aud  improvements 
in  Globe  Silos  ordinary  standard  cou-‘ 
HtrueUon  cost:*  5  it.  extra c»i|>«ieity.  No  i 
door  troubles.  Kvfru  slroTig  .end  tight, 
b  ritt  jur  con  I'mciny  free  cutalog 

fjg^Clobc  Silo  Co..  2-12  Globe  St  ' 
Sidney.  N.  Y. 


The  Kind  “Uncle  Sam”  Uses 

"pOR  17  years  America’s  leading' 
A  Silo — iiintatcii  by  many  other 
Silos  but  superior  loulliucconomy 
and  durability. 

Built  like  a  hollow  log — massive 
air-tight  walls.  pic:.«rved  within, 
anchored  without.  Storm-proof, 
easiest  to  manage,  cheapest  to  put 
up.  Big  improvements  this  year. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.  , 
Box  11  CobleskiU.N.Y.  \ 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Get  our  proposition  before  you  buy.  Our  aim: 
—Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves,  Write  for  cat.  shotuing 
different  styles  <we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

N.Tonatvanda,  N.  Y. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  991) 
less  handling  in  transit.  Nearby  stock 


readily  brings  30c. 
and  prime  Western 


Eastern  extras  28, 
firsts  24 to  25e. 


WBAK  TONE  OF  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Continued  heavy  receipts  have  caused 
the  butter  market  to  ease,  oft  a  little. 
With  this  year  of  heavy  production  and 
rather  ordinary  quality,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  what  might  have  happened  to  the 
butter  market  except  that  the  prosperous 
times  have  allowed  the  public  to  buy 
liberally.  A  good  general  demand  for 
tho  best  grades  of  butter  is  oue  of  the 
prominent  effects  of  settled  good  times. 
But  just  now  the  arrivals  have  been  so 
far  ahead  of  normal  that  dealers  show  a 
disposition  to  cut  prices  a  little,  being 
far  from  anxious  to  store  any  more  if 
they  can  help  it.  Best  Northern  tub 
creamery  is  selling  at  29%e.  Boxes  and 
prints  MO^C. 

VEALS  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Values  in  fresh  meats  are  well  sus¬ 
tained  owing  to  light  supply.  Choicest 
veals  readily  bring  Hie.  and  fair  to  good 
11  to  12c.  Eastern  lambs,  15  to  10c  and 
yearlings  12  '/>  to  13 %e. 

BEANS  HIGHER. 

The  price  of  hand-picked  pea  beans 
has  jumped  to  $5.75  or  $0  per  bu.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  light  supply  and  buying  for  ex¬ 
port.  Red  kidneys  $5,75. 


HAY  IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

The  hay  situation  seems  to  be  weak¬ 
ened  hy  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  new  Crop 
which  should  begin  to  reach  this  market 
from  the  West  within  a  month.  Said 
one  of  the  largest  receivers:  “tin  account 
of  heavy  receipts  the  market  is  weaker 
and  prices  lower  on  all  grades^  Clover 
mixed  is  quoted  at.  $12  to  $15,  but  is 
practically  unsalable  because  will  not 
buy.  No.  1  Timothy  is  $20,  a  drop  of  $3 
to  $4.  The  prospect  for  the  new  crop 
is  good  if  there  is  good  weather  to  cure 
it.  Shipments  from  Ohio  will  begin 
about  the  first  of  August,  about  three 
weeks  of  barn  curing  being  needed.  New 
York  State  hay  begins  about  Sept.  1. 
Old  hay  at  present  is  coming  from  Mich¬ 
igan  find  New  York.  The  freight  embar¬ 
go  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  shuts 
out  New  England  hay.  It  looks  as  if 
tho  market  might  continue  to  ease  off.” 

G.  B.  F. 


Single-Comb  White  Wyandottes 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  Frank  Zorn, 
page  740,  as  to  the  possibility  of  breed¬ 
ing  single  comb  White  Wyandottes,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  very  easy,  if  one 
wishes  to  do  it.  I  have  kept  White 
Wyandottes  for  years,  and  the  single  comb 
character  is  constantly  cropping  out. 
Singleness  of  comb  is  a  Memlelian  re¬ 
cessive  character,  and  the  rose  form  is 
dominant,  so  that  the  lirst  selection  of 
single  comb  birds  may  lie  depended  upon 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  FARM,  selling  over  $2,000 
yearly  to  consumers.  So, 000.  Trial  allowed; 
city  man’s  opportunity.  "RIVEUVIEW  FARMr” 
Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. 


to  breed  true  to  comb  shape,  no  further  that  will  allow  five  cents  a  week  for  feed 
selection  being  required  to  weed  out  the  loss  and  care-  I  am  getting  18  cents  foi 
rose  comb  character,  but  the  single  comb  baby  chicks  and  when  l  sell  them  at  If 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  standard  weeks  old  pullets  bring  $1  each, 
stock  only  by  systematic  trap-nesting  and  Ohio.  CUA8.  iietgl. 

pedigree  work,  since  tho  pure  dominant  .  ,  ...  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „  , . 

can  be  distinguished  from  the  hybrid  only  .  If  the  *****  wl”ch.  ;’l'°  £>  be  s,t  ' 
bv  the  character  of  the  offspring,  while  good  hoaUh  and  lave  been  well- fee 
only  the  pure  recessive  will  show  the  re-  handled  they  should  bo  worth  at  least 

cc'sire  character  (single  comb  in  this  $•-><>•  I  base  my  price  Upon  the  following 

easel.  Eor  two  years  past.  I  have  bad  KM)  day  old  chicks . $10.0( 

no  single  comb  chicks,  and  I  have  never  Death  rate  20  per  cent .  2.0t 

put  any  single  comb  birds  in  my  breed-  Feed  for  2 Vg  mouths  at  10c.  per 

ing  pens,  but  this  year  there  is  a  con-  month  per  chick  .  20.0( 

siderable  sprinkling  of  single  comb  Labor  at  15c-  per  hour .  11.2, r 

chicks,  showing  that  at  least  one  of  my  Interest  on  investment  for  two 
male  birds  is  a  hybrid  in  respect  to  and  one-lialf  months  at  6  per 

comb  shape.  As  I  am  raising  utility  cent .  2.1( 

stock  for  my  own  use,  I  have  not  thought 
it.  worth  while  to  incur  the  expense  of 
systematic  breeding  to  eliminate  the  sin¬ 
gle  comb. 

My  single  comb  hens  in  the  past  have 
certainly  been  good  layers,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  think  there  is  any  correlation 
between  shape  of  comb  and  fecundity, 
and  1  should  expect  a  single  combed 
strain  of  Wyandottes  to  be  neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse  layers  than  the  rose  combed 
stock  from  which  they  Sprung.  There¬ 
fore,  in  starting  such  a  strain,  I  should 
take  great  pains  to  get  my  foundation 
birds  from  a  heavy-laying  strain. 

Maine.  EDWARD  c.  POPE. 


122-APUE  Alfalfa  Enrin  for  Bale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 


29  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  exceptional  location, 
Possession  now.  W.  M,  STEVENS,  owner, 
Perkuslc,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-  40  acre  poultry,  apple,  pcacli, 
cherry  farm,  11  acres  clover,  1.000  lieu  laying 
house,  brooder  houses  with  growing  chicks, 
2,40(J-egg  incubator,  feed  holme,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  barn,  modern  bungalow,  cemented  base¬ 
ment,  fnnineo,  bath,  running  water,  phone.  It. 
E.  D.,  mile  from  depot,  beautiful  home  and 
running  business  $0,000  to  $8,000,  according  to 
equipment;  buildings  worth  $0,000.  Photos  and 
particulars.  SHAW,  So.  Haven,  Midi. 


Total  .  $45.35 

That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  price  would  vary  according  to 
breed.  If  chicks  are  well  developed,  a 
fair  price  would  be  30c.  for  lighter  breeds 
and  35c.  for  heavier  breeds,  nine  to  10 
weeks  old  at  the  present  date. 

CI1AS.  O.  P0LHEMU8. 


FOR  SALE — 10  miles  from  R.  It.,  good  farm 
with  large  house  and  barn;  fine  country  home, 
also  shop  ami  mill  equipped  with  cottage  house 
and  timber  lot.  Will  sell  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  F.  G.  SEARS,  West  Cummington, 
Mass. 


CIIIGKEN  and  Fruit  Farm,  25  acres,  with  or 
without  stock,  welt  watered,  high  ground; 
cause  for  selling,  ill  health.  HENRY  HELWIG, 
P.  0.  Box  52,  Gainesville,  Snssex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Summer  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  of 
Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau,  Hilton, 
N.  Y„  July  21. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
second  annual  Summer  field  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  July  28-29. 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2- 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  4-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y„  Sept.  5. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  8-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8-9- 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-1<>. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 

Mass,,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress.  _  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II.,  (>ct-  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Nov. 


ATTRACTIVE  Village  Farm,  65  aeres,  large 
house  and  barns,  electric  lights  and  heat,  good 
water,  large  orchard,  pasture  well  watered; 
convenient  to  trolley  and1  steam;  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  031.  Rallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Value  of  10-Weeks  Chicks 

One  of  our  readers  has  asked  us  to 
name  a  fair  price  per  100  for  chicks  nine 
to  10  weeks  old  when  day-old  chicks 
about  the  same  character  sell  for  $10  a 
hundred.  We  think  few  people  really  care 
to  sell  JO  week-obl  birds.  What  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  price  for  such  birds? 

I  guess  R.  1.  Red  pullets  should  bring 
90c..  W.  Leghorn  pullets  75",  each,  at  10 
weeks,  with  conditions  as  they  are  here. 

Connecticut,  harry  b.  cook. 

You  are  correct  in  your  supposition 
that  very  few  fanciers  would  care  to  sell 
nine  to  10-wecks-old  chicks.  The  ques¬ 
tion  you  ask  as  to  the  value  of  chicks  of 
this  age,  raised  from  stock  from  which 
day-old  chicks  sell  for  10  cents  each,  is 
not  very  difficult  to  answer,  as  in  my 
opinion  they  would  only  be  worth  the 
local  market  price  for  broilers.  Ten- 
weeks-ohl  chicks  of  any  of  the  American 
breeds,  if  properly  raised,  would  weigh 
about  pounds,  and  my  butcher  tells 
me  that  they  are  selling  broilers  til  45 
cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  this  price 
will  be  very  much  lower  within  the  next, 
few  weeks,  as  more  broilers  come  on  the  Maine  State  Poult  try  Show,  Portland 
market.  We  sell  day-old  chicles  from  our  Dec.  12-15. 
choice  matings  at.  50  cents  each,  and  if  I 
were  to  sell  10- weeks-old  birds  I  should 
want  $2  apiece,  but  I  have  none  to  sell 
at  this  price.  Cl.  Arthur  cook. 

Massachusetts- 

Within  24  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this 
inquiry  I  was  tisked  by  two  customers  to 
quote  on  just  such  chickens,  in  lots  of 
several  hundred.  You  are  right;  I  think 
most  growers  do  not  care  to  sell  sit  this 
age,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  hard  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  buyer.  The  prospective  customer 
is  impressed  by  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  birds,  and  fails  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  less  apparent  elements 
involved.  A  chicken  at  10  weeks  is  prac¬ 
tically  raised,  and  represents  much  more 
than  10  cents  plus  feed  and  fuel.  The 
grower  of  chickens  to  this  age  has  shoul¬ 
dered  all  the  risks,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  profit.  Lacking  experi¬ 
ence,  those  who  have  not  undertaken  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  cannot  appreciate  the  pit¬ 
falls  and  disappointments  that  go  with 
the  business  and  tlio.se  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  but  wish  to  buy  often  seem  un¬ 
willing  to  grant  the  proper  allowance.  I 
should  say  that  the  value  of  such  chickens 
could  be  figured  to  better  advantage  from 
what  they  would  be  worth  as  broilers  and 
developed  pullets,  than  from  the  day-old 
chick  basis.  Assuming  them  to  be  good 
stock,  but  not  fancy  or  highly  bred,  the 
cockerels  should  be  worth  40  to  50  cents 
as  broilers,  and  the  pullets  if  kepi  should 
bring  $1  each  tit  five  to  six  months  old. 

This  would  be  not  far  from  4,5  cents  for 
the  cockerels  and  00  cents  for  the  pullets 
at  the  age  given;  or  an  average  of  a  little 
better  than  50  cents  apiece  for  the  lot. 

Of  course,  tics  is  not  suggested  as  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  in  any  sense;  vitality,  thrift 
and  inherent  quality  will  vary  widely, 
and  culls  may  be  many  or  few:  but  we 
know  of  no  better  basis  as  a  guide. 

New  York,  El, US  W.  BENTLEY. 

T  figure  that  chicks  four  weeks  old  are 
worth  double  the  price  asked  for  baby 
chicks.  I  assume  that  anyone  buying 
10- weeks-old  chicks  is  looking  for  pullets, 
and  they  arc  worth  at  that  age  within  50 
cents  of  the  price  they  would  be  worth 
when  grown,  as  all  risk  is  past,  or  prac¬ 
tically  all.  If  1  bred  stock  that  I  ob¬ 
tained  $2  each  for  pullets  l  would  con¬ 
sider  the  10-weeks-plrl  pullet  chick  to  be 
worth  $1.50  and  $1.50  pullets  to  be 
worth  $1  when  10  weeks  old.  Parties 
writing  me  for  cockerels  at  this  age  I 
ask  three-fourths  of  my  list  price  for 
mature  birds.  ir.  w-  sanborn. 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  ask  for  my  birds  if  sold  when 
10  weeks  old  the  same  as  I  ask  for  the 
same  ones  when  matured.  I  am  asking 
from  $10  to  $30,  depending  upon  their 
pedigree.  OBED  G.  knight. 

Half  matured  pullets  for  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  want  all  pullets  at 
10  weeks’  old,  must  bring  at  least  GO 
cents  if  they  sold  at  10  cents  as  babies; 


WANTED  -Farm  50  to  150  acres,  preferably  lo¬ 
cated  within  100  miles  from  New  York,  in 
New  York  State.  Will  consider  outright  pur¬ 
chase  or  buying  majority  interest,  conditional 
present  owner  continue  to  work  farm  under  my 
directions.  Stale  price;  full  particulars.  BOX 
1377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  FARM,  well  located,  one  mile  from 
Georgetown.  II.  NEUIIAUS,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


ICO  aeres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersville, 


WANTED-  Poultry  man;  write  for  particulars  if 
interested;  stocked’;  three  thousand.  WUITE 
TIP  POULTRY  FARM,  Lee.  Mass. 


GENERAL  all  around  farmer  wishes  position  on 
farm.  BOX  1378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  young  man  for  private 
pasteurizing  plant;  former  experience  not  uec- 
essarv.  Apply  JAMES  FINDLAY,  Salishury 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  Holsteius  lire 
ferred;  twenty  years'  experience;  best  refer 
ences.  BOX  1379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced'  dairyman;  steady  work 
to  right  party.  BOX  58,  Loretto,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  Holland  man, 
36  years  old.  as  earetake.r  of  gentleman’s 
country  place  or  farm;  experienced,  references 
from  past  and  preseut  employers.  BOX  1380, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  lady  lecturer  called  nu  the  editor 
of  a  provincial  paper  which  had  con¬ 
tained  a  long  report  of  her  last  address. 
‘‘1  am  told,”  she  said  angrily,  display¬ 
ing  a  copy  of.  the  paper,  "that  you  wrote 
thin  notice  of  my  lecture  on  ‘The  Demon 
— Drink?’”  “That’s  so!”  was  the  reply. 
“Thou  perhaps  you  would  be.  good  enough 
to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  saying,  'The 
lecturer  was  evidently  full  of  hop  sub¬ 
ject?” — Credit  Lost. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY M A N  wants  salaried 
position.  College  training,  fine  references. 
PHILIP  MARSH,  Farmington.  Maine. 


WANTED-  -Position  as  manager  or  foreman, 
fruit  and  general  farm  preferred:  Cornell 
graduate  with  experience;  fruit  expert;  pay 
reasonable.  BOX  1381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Single-  man  as  carpenter,  etc.,  on 
private  estate:  good  wages.  Address 

WIIITTON,  North  Brook  Farm,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


W e  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  Janus,  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Oursis  a  philant lirop- 
ie  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


SCIENTIFIC  agriculturist,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  ill  general  fanning  and  dairy  cattle, 
open  for  position  as  manager;  only  position, 
where  refinement  and  ability  are  appreciated 
considered.  BOX  13S2,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  superintendent  on 
country  place;  single,  American,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments;  references.  BOX  1383, 
care  Rural  Ncw-Yorer. 


WANTED  by  Aug.  lOtli,  man  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  small  d'uiry  of  12  cows  and  board 
one  man;  must  lie  clean,  English  speaking  peo¬ 
ple  ami1  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  cattle; 
wages  50  dollars  j>er  month,  including  house, 
vegetables,  etc.  FURMAN  0.  BISSETT,  South 
River.  N.  .T. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY  (18)  wants  position  on 
fruit  farm  preferably  during  summer,  unex¬ 
perienced.  E.  ARBITER,  24  Loudoun  St.,  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y. 


BO  i ,  14,  anxious  to  work  on 
vacation,  for  board.  SOCIAL 
TRINITY  DISPENSARY,  209 


AN  EXPERIENCED  FARMER  (single)  d'esires 
a  position  as  working  foreman  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  callable  of  developing  uow  estate.  BOX 
13.85,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P'OR  SALE  -Nets'.  Deere  two-horse  riding  cult! 

vator  and  manure  spreader,  cheap.  E.  R 
DUNN.  Southington,  Conn, 


WANTED-  Position  as  farm 
graduate;  farm  bred;  go( 
handle  uien.  BOX  1384, 
Yorker. 


manager,  college 
ud  mechanic;  can 
care  Rural  New- 


S  fundee  Mammoth  hot 
FRANK  BLUM.  New 


FOR  SALE  or  trade, 
water  incubators. 
Washington,  Ohio. 


COUPl.lfl — Woman,  cook,  general  housework, 
family  of  two;  man  care  gard'eii,  poultry,  etc. 
Modern  house,  every  convenience,  state  road, 
ten  mites  from  Albany,  mile  from  village. 
Only  those  of  good  character  need  apply.  Please 
state  age  and  reference.  Address  ORCHARD 
BROOK  FARMS.  Alt.ummt.  N.  Y. 


CANDICE  INCUBATOR.  1.800  capacity.  $110. 
G.  S.  RAYNOR,  Halsey  St.,  Sontliawptun, 


TO  CLOSE  OUT  surplus  stock  vve  offer  new  Cup 
tin  Easy  I *ii II,  Low -down  Manure  Spreader 
Regular  retail  price  $125;  our  price  $70.  F.  O 
B.  Ml.  Kiseo.  BEDFORD  FARMERS'  CO-OP 
ERATIVE  ASS’N. ,  Tel.  300,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  teamster  ami  dry-hand  milker; 
also  strictly  sober;  wages  $30;  board  and  wash¬ 
ing.  Send  reference  in  first  letter.  II.  H. 
MEAD1CR,  Snpt.,  Oukkurst  Farm,  Millorton 


GOOD  six-horse  power  return  flue 
one  year,  cheap.  B.  U.  WIOBS'J’l 
2,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  — Italian  Queen  Rees  for  incubator, 
60  to  141  egg  size,  and  Black  Minorca  eggs. 
B.  BROWN,  Indian  Springs,  Term. 


-An  experienced  (fairy man 
ilk  and  care  for  44  to  48 
Stewnrtsville.  N.  J. 


and  horse  elip 
used  but  little 


AN  KXDEU1ENCED  POULTRY  MAN  wants  a 
responsible  position  on  a  poultry  farm  where 
trap  nesting  is  practised.  CHAS.  KRAMER. 
Uitlsfleld,  Mass. 


IDEAL  Oat  Sprouter;  costs  S14;  will  sell 
$7;  I  lutcruatioiml  incubator,  400-egg  capa- 
$20,  GEO.  .1.  WINTER.  Otto.  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  Foultryinan  with  two  years’  agri¬ 
cultural  School  training  desires  position  on 
private  or  gentleman's  estate;  no  boozer;  place 
around  Long  island  preferred;  others  consid¬ 
ered  ;  references  furnished.  BOX  1386.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  10o  acres, 
tine  buildings,  in  hcatitiful  village,  near  depot, 
JOHN  SHOWERS,  Williainstowu.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acre  River  View  Farm;  good 
laud,  will  grow  anything;  good  fishing  anil 
boating;  $150  per  acre.  Best  farm  in  locality. 
See  it.  Apply  to  owner,  JOHN  F.  HINCKLEY, 
Route  2,  Princess  Anne,  MU. 


— Couple,  Protestants,  childless  pro 
man  care  chickens,  useful,  $40,  house, 
ting,  paid  extra;  referenced,  BOX  24 
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Tires  That  Return 
the  Utmost  For 
Your  Money 


Value  received  for  money  spent — that  is 
what  you  are  looking  for.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  been  wo 


rking  to  give  you. 

It  is  because  we  have  realized  that  no  one 
tire  will  render  supreme  value  in  each  case 
that  we  have  made  five  individualized  tires — 
one  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  use  and 
price, — the  only  complete  line  made  today 
by  any  one  company. 

One  of  the  five  will  gi  veyou  more  mileage, 
better  service,  less  trouble,  than  any  other, 
because  it  is  made  to  suit  exactly  your  own 
individual  requirements. 

Consult  the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Dealer.  He  will  tell  you  which  one  of  the 
five  is  yours — or  ask  him  for  a  copy 
v  of  the  booklet — “  Judging  Tires.” 


United  StatesTire  Company 

*  Nobby  ’  4  Chain 1  ‘Usco* 

4  Royal  Cord 9  4  Plain  * 

44 INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES” 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber 
V  Company  in  the  World 
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Money  Returns  from  Sheep 

As  I  am  in  tin*  dairy  business,  T  am  quite  interested 
in  article  on  sheep  by  W.  W.  Reynolds,  Ohio,  on  page 
Mis.  I  would  like  Mr.  Reynolds  to  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation,  how  to  raise,  breed,  and  in  general,  make 
money  with  sheep  as  he  says  we  should.  T  have  a  farm 
of  71)  acres,  up  on  a  hill,  with  good  Spring  water  all 
over.  Fields  are  slon.v  and  of  course  high  and  dry,  and 
as  1  see  ideal  for  sheep,  hut  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
sheep  raising,  so  I  need  all  the  information  I  can  get. 

New  Jersey,  K.  OH  C. 

HANGING  CONDITIONS. — When  T  sent  “Sheep 
vs.  Dairying”  to  Title  It.  N.-Y.  I  knew  it.  would 
strike  a  tender  chord.  It  seemed  such  an  easy  task, 
with  all  the  arguments  on  my  side,  to  say  something 
that  would  alleviate  sonic  of  the  dairy  slavery  with 


reader  with  70  acres  of  hill  laud  desires  to  know 
"how  to  raise,  breed  and  make  money  with  sheep,” 
and  the  other  questions,  with  these,  can  he  partly 
covered  in  a  general  way.  In  this  specific  case  I  do 
not  know  this  70  acres.  If  it  is  fair  land,  if  one-lialf 
of  it.  will  grow  a  sod  of  permanent  grass  when  fer¬ 
tilized  or  manured,  if  the  other  half  will  grow  a  few 
acres  of  corn  or  oats  and  the  balance  clover.  Alfalfa 
or  any  legume,  it  will  carry  50  ewes  and  (heir  get. 

EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS.— The  wool  of  all 
these,  when  the  lambs  are  sold  fat  at. about  a  year 
old.  should  net  the  land  $500.  The  cost  of  growing 
this  little  grain  and  harvesting  the  Winter  feed  is 
not  counted  in  this,  but  the  ewes  should  bring  the 


labor,  may  seem  small  when  compared  with  milk 
checks,  and  an  expert  dairyman  might  show  more 
after  counting  labor  and  purchased  feed,  but  he 
would  not  have  the  peaceable  time  with  cows  that 
he  could  have  with  sheep,  and  he  would  find  one  sale 
of  wool  and  another  of  lambs  more  satisfactory  than 
dealing  with  the  many  who  put  a  linger  in  his  milk. 

STARTING  A  FLOCK.— This  gives  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  answer  to  the  money  part  of  the  query,  and 
the  raising  and  breeding  part  is  easy.  It  is  like  the 
directions  for  cooking  a  possum — “first  catch  it.” 
Get  some  sheep  and  begin.  There  is  nothing  intri¬ 
cate  about  the  keeping  of  sheep.  Let  them  have 
pasture  iu  the  Summer  months  and  give  them  hay, 
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the  present  status  of  labor,  and  the  sales  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  under  restrictions  and  trade  conditions.  It  has 
brought  several  inquiries  which  are  harder  to  got  to 
than  the  simple  discussion  of  the  benefit  of  sheep  for 
>  form  comfort  and  a  reduction  of  the  “two  blades” 
in  dairying.  There  may  he  some  philanthropic  read¬ 
ers  who  think  the  city  poor  may  suffer,  but  I  know 
no  reason  why  a  man  iu  tin*  country  should  think 
it  his  duly  to  lose  money  for  the  sake  of  the  “bad 
lands"  in  any  city.  Under  present  conditions  there 
are  three  dairy  cows  in  the  East  where  there  should 
be  two,  and  but  one  sheep  in  the  country  where  there 
should  be  live. 

QUESTIONS  INVOLVED. — As  to  the  queries,  a 


owner  $10  a  year  each  from  the  proceed.'  of  the 
place.  ( )ur  Delaines,  of  fair  breeding,  brought  us 
$11.26  last  year  and  SIM.  16  this  one.  and  have  an- 
olher  sel  of  lambs  for  next  Spring’s  disposal.  The 
above  estimate  of  the  proceeds  from  70  acres  is 
moderate.  Our  Him  ewes  and  OS  lambs  are  now  on 
M0  acres  of  hill  pasture.  The  ewes  will  stay  there 
until  snow  falls,  and  t lie  lambs  will  la*  weaned  dur¬ 
ing  last  of  August  and  go  to  new  pasture.  This  30 
acres  has  ea fried  about  this  number  for  five  years, 
but  had  other  kinds  of  sheep  on  it  for  10  previous, 
and  now  it.  goes  into  Winter  with  a  mat  on  a  good 
share  of  it. 

SIIEEl*  VS.  MILK. — My  estimate  of  $500,  less  the 


fodder  and  a  little  grain  during  Winter,  and  when 
cays  are  nice  and  snow  not  deep,  let  them  range  over 
old  fields.  Advice  to  purchase  sheep  now  is  ill- 
timed.  I  believe  sheep  are  at  the  crest,  which  is  a 
bad  Lime  for  investment  in  anything.  As  I  said  in  a 
former  talk,  "The  interest  in  sheep  now  should  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  some  dairy  toilers,’’  and  a 
change  would  be  healthy  for  the  men  who  quit  the 
milk  business,  and  for  the  ones  who  continue  it. 

BUYING  SHEET. — It  1,  myself,  was  out  of  sheep 
now  1  would  wait  unless  a  few  ewes  could  be  picked 
up  easily,  and  my  advice  would  be  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  prospective  and  think  of  it  in  view  of  a 
change.  1  began  35  years  ago,  knowing  as  little  of 
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sheep  ns  any  dairyman,  and  almost  every  bunch  T 
bought  of  stockyards,  dealer,  or  neighbor,  made  as 
/-a  i  d  profit  as  the  steers  and  hogs  the  same  years, 
f.i  w  that  T  have  a  son  instead  of  hired  hands  to 
0. no  for  them  at  lambing,  we  grow  our  own.  and 
Jt  saves  the  first  highest  profit.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  men  who  like  cows  will  change  to  anything 
♦  'so,  because  they  have  a  business  which  is  neces¬ 
sary.  and  can  he  made  profitable,  hut  there  are  many 
to  whom  it  is  irksome,  and  young  fellows  who  see 
no  other  future,  who  can  break  away  into  an  old 
reliable  industry  that  will  continue  with  as  much 
/unfit  as  any  other  while  men  eat  meat  and  wear 
clothes. 

START  IX  A  SMALL  WAY.— It  is  a  good  plan  to 
begin  with  a  few  ewes,  of  any  breed,  and  work  up, 
keeping  the  ewe  lambs  until  the  increase  crowds 
something  else  off  the  place.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  feeds,  and  believe  a  farm  should 
grow  everything  for  its  livestock.  I  would  rather 
buy  fertilizer  and  grow  feed,  but  feed  can  be  bought 
for  sheep  if  one  wants  to  carry  surplus  animals. 
With  a  small  start,  (lie  pair  will  lie  "fillers”  bring¬ 
ing  some  returns  from  apparently  nowhere,  hut 
when  tlie  quota  of  ewes  is  complete,  they  can  be 
■  idled,  tlie  objectionable  ones  fattened,  and  their 
i  lace  filled  from  the  young,  and  it  is  surprising  lm\v 
soon  a  flock  asserts  itself.  w.  w.  kevnoi.ds. 

( )hio. 


Live.stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 

Uses  cf  Organic  Matter  in  the  Soil  and  the  Plant 
I’art  VIII. 

lTHiKiKXorS  AND  NOX-XITRCX : KNOT’S 
MATERIALS. — The  materials  that  form 
/•lants  are  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  eon- 
tains  nitrogen  and  is  termed  nitrogen  material.  The 
other  group  does  not  contain  nitrogen,  hut  being 
based  on  carbon  is  known  by  several  terms.  Car¬ 
bonaceous  might  he  applied,  having  in  mind  their 
high  carbon  content.  Recent  investigations  have  de¬ 
termined  that  growing  plants  can  take  up  both  kinds 
of  organic  materials  from  the  wreckage  of  decaying 
plants  and  use  them  in  their  new  tissues.  A  number 
<f  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  coumnrin,  the 
casein  of  milk.  urea,  peptones,  and  a  number  of  others 
i  re  known  to  he  used  directly  by  plants.  Of  the 
carbonaceous  materials,  many  of  the  common  sugars, 
alcohols  and  organic  acids  can  also  be  used. 

SAVES  ENERGY  AND  INCREASES  CROP.-The 
mil  significance  of  this  point,  will  be  better  realized 
if  it  is  remembered  that  it  takes  energy  to  grow  a 
plant,  just  as  it  takes  energy  to  build  a  house.  That 
energy  is  used  to  bring  together  and  to  fasten  to¬ 
gether  the  various  elements  of  which  the  plant  is 
composed.  The  carbon  which  makes  up  about  half 
(  f  the  plant  comes  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  air.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  come  from  water 
and  from  the  air,  while  the  mineral  elements  come 
from  the  soil.  The  energy  that  sticks  these  elements 
together  in  the  plant  is  sunshine.  Now  if  the  young 
plant  can  utilize  blocks  of  material — organic  com¬ 
pounds — that  an  earlier  plant  has  formed  it  con¬ 
serves  that  much  energy  and  is  free  to  use  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  further  elaboration  and  tlms  attain  a  larger 
growth  and  perhaps  a  better  quality.  This  being 
true  the  importance  of  having  in  the  soil  the  kind  of 
compounds  the  plant  can  use  if  it  would  make  the 
maximum  growth  is  better  understood. 

WORN-OUT  ORGANIC  MATTER  OF  LITTLE 
VALUE, — Old,  run-out,  broken-down  organic  mat¬ 
ter  has  low  value.  The  new  fresh  materials  that 
have  just  undergone  the  early  stages  of  decay  are 
desired.  Perhaps  this  gives  a  cue  to  the  seeming 
lower  value  of  muck  and  peat  deposits  than  manure 
as  fertilizer.  They  have  run  the  course  of  decay, 
'i  lie  first  products  have  been  further  broken  down 
and  decayed  and  only  the  tough,  inert  materials  re¬ 
main.  To  again  borrow  a  building  term,  the  doors, 
window  casings,  mantels  and  nice  smooth  hoards 
have  been  largely  destroyed  and  the  young  plant 
finds  less  than  it  can  use.  An  example  in  point 
here  may  he  taken  from  mushroom  culture.  These 
plants  depend  entirely  upon  preceding  plant  re¬ 
mains  to  build  up  their  1  issues.  Without  active, 
fresh  material  they  make  no  growth.  In  mushroom 
(dlars  after  tlie  manure  has  run  its  course  of  heal¬ 
ing.  it  is  discarded  as  having  little  further  value.  The 
heating  is  evidence  of  the  decay  by  which  the  readily 
;  vaihible  materials  are  released. 

NEED  OF  FRESH  ORGANIC  MATTER.— The 
farmer  who  does  not  continue  to  put  into  his 
soil  at  greater  or  less  regular  intervals  raw  mate- 
lial — stable  manure,  green  manure,  good  sods,  stub- 
Me.  etc.,  must  sooner  or  later  suffer  in  decreased 
m op  yield,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  these  highly 
i  vganized  organic  compounds.  He  will  also  suffer 


because  those  same  compounds  and  many  others  are 
the  key  b.v  which  the  latent  plant  nutrients  in  the 
soil  are  made  soluble.  He  will  also  suffer  because 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  will  have  deter- 
iora led— because  hard  and  dense  with  low  water 
capacity.  From  every  point  of  view  actively  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter — commonly  called  humus — is  es¬ 
sential.  and  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
old.  carbonized  material  that  is  relatively  inert. 
Peat  and  coal  are  such  materials  in  extreme  form 
and  certainly  the  farmer  would  not  think  of  these 
as  having  much  value  in  the  soil.  The  fact  that 
ime  crop  feeds  directly  upon  the  organized  con¬ 
stituent  of  another  should  lie  immensely  serviceable 
to  the  expert  crop  producer,  and  probably  is  hack  of 
the  insight  and  experience  that  has  made  some  men 
so  very  successful  with  their  crops.  The  principle 
las  a  relation  lo  the  use  of  organic  versus  inorganic 
forms  of  fertilizers.  e.  o.  pippin. 

Cornell  University. 


Fish  Farming  in  Alaska 

Novel  Work  in  Breeding 

T  OCAL  POPULATION.-  Since  writing  my  article 
J — /  on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  these  Alas¬ 
kan  islands  in  flu*  issue  of  December  11,  11)15.  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  readers  who  were  in¬ 
terested  and  wanted  more  detailed  information.  It 
is  only  to  those  who  have  the  strong  pioneer  spirit 
that  the  life  up  here  would  at  present  appeal.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  not  many  white  people.  The 
hulk  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  natives  and 
half-breeds,  and  most  of  them  have  not  been  bred 
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with  the  desire  for  steady  work.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  of  course,  hut  that  is  the  rule.  There  are  few 
villages  on  the  islands  and  they  are  long  distances 
apart.  Most,  of  the  travelling  has  to  be  done  by 
water.  For  those  who  have  children  to  educate  it 
is  not  yet  time  to  leave  the  States  and  start  ranch¬ 
ing  here. 

MARKET  PROBLEMS.— The  question  of  markets 
is  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  as  yet.  The  right  cli¬ 
mate  is  here,  the  feed  is  here  in  abundance,  hut  the 
vital  questions  of  markets  and  cheap  transportation 
are  and  will  be  the  chief  problems  for  some  time  to 
come.  Eventually  these  things  will  he  worked  out 
as  they  have  been  in  the  States.  At  present  the 
mining  and  fishing  interests  hold  the  attention  of 
most  of  the  population  of  Alaska,  though  there  are 
a  number  of  fox  ranches  and  a  few  sheep  and  cattle 
ranches. 

FISH  HATCHERIES -I  am  in  the  business  of 
“fish  farming,”  that  is,  raising  salmon  fry  for  Uncle 
Sam.  The  hatcheries  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  all  through 
the  Fnited  States  and  Alaska.  They,  together  with 
the  many  State  hatcheries,  are  directly  responsible 
for  keeping  up  the  fish  supply  of  the  country.  The 
tremendous  aniomil  of  fish  taken  from  our  streams 
every  year  would  have  exhausted  the  supply  long 
ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  artificial  propagation. 
There  may  lie  some  of  tlie  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  and  methods  of 
fish  eulturists.  Of  course  the  methods  vary  more  or 
less  with  the  different  varieties  of  fish. 

SALMON  VARIETIES.— My  experience  has  Been 
largely  with  salmon  work  both  on  Puget  Sound  and 
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for  the  last  year  or  so  in  Alaska.  Here  the  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  salmon  family  to  run  up  the 
rivers  are  tlie  bluebaek  or  Alaska  reds,  the  hump¬ 
back  ami  the  silvers.  The  hump-hack  is  so  calle  1 
because  of  the  very  prominent  hump  the  male  fish 
develops  on  his  hack  at  spawning  time.  At  this 
station  we  occupy  ourselves  entirely  with  reds  and 
hump-backs.  Tlio  silver  salmon  spawns  late  in  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  and  the  streams  as  a  rule 
are  frozen  at  that  time.  The  Alaska  red  is  the  va¬ 
riety  that  is  canned  so  extensively  and  is  distributed 
in  that  way  all  over  the  country  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  shipped  abroad.  It  has  rich  red  meat, 
while  the  hump-hack  is  a  pale  /link  color,  hut  is 
every  whit  as  good  as  far  as  taste  goes.  Simply  on 
account  of  its  light  color  the  demand  for  it  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  for  the  reds,  though  since  the 
war  started  the  European  market  has  absorbed  fair 
quantifies.  It  is  the  smallest  mem  her  of  the  salmon 
family,  averaging  between  five  and  six  pounds  in 
weight. 

TF,E  SPAWNING  SEASON. — About  (he  middle 
of  June  the  reds  first  appear  in  the  hay,  and  from 
then  on  till  they  start  up  the  streams  for  the  spawn¬ 
ing  beds,  may  be  seen  jumping  out  of  the  water, 
and  at  that  time  they  will  sometimes  snap  at  the 
angler's  spoon.  The  hump-hack  run  commences  a 
tew  weeks  later.  As  soon  as  the  salmon  reaches 
fresh  water  he  stops  eating,  his  stomach  gradual' s 
constricts,  and  presently  all  desire  for  food  is  gone. 
By  the  time  the  spawning  act  is  accomplished  it  is 
very  weak  and  an  easy  prey  to  fungus,  large  patches 
of  which  often  appear  on  his  body.  Its  idea  seems 
to  be  to  get  as  near  the  headwaters  as  it  can  and 
even  when  stopped  by  fish-racks  and  obliged  to  do 
posit  spawn  nearer  the  mouth  than  intended,  the  fis'.i 
still  endeavors  to  tight,  its  way  upstreams.  Hurling 
itself  at  any  obstructions  in  its  way  the  skin  is 
worn  off,  (ins  are  broken  and  finally  it  is  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted  and  dies.  The  only  salinonoid  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  does  not  die  after  spawning  is  the  steel- 
head.  regarded  by  many  as  a  salmon  though  techni¬ 
cally  a  trout. 

COLLECTING  SPAWN.— This  hatchery  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  shores  of  Let uck  Lake,  and  we  have, 
racks  in  the  various  creeks  that  empty  into  it  to 
stop  the  fish  from  going  upstream.  About  Mu-  first 
of  August  the  red  salmon  begins  spawning,  and  for 
the  next  six  weeks  or  so  we  are  busy  collecting  eggs. 
We  use  seines,  and  every  day  make  hauls  in  all  the 
creeks  below  the  racks,  taking  eggs  from  every  ripe 
female  and  returning  the  others  to  the  water.  The 
humpbacks  commence  spawning  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  are  through  as  a  rule  by  the  middle 
of  September.  The  hulk  of  these  spawn  before  they 
reach  the  lake,  so-  we  collect  most  of  these  eggs  in 
the  main  river.  When  we  take  ripe  females  from 
tlie  seine  we  rap  them  over  the  head  with  a  short 
el uh,  then  let  the  eggs  fall  into  a  bucket.  We  then 
take  a  ripe  male  and  /tress  the  milt  out  onto  the 
eggs,  stirring  it.  in  well  and  adding  a  little  water. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  eggs  are  carried  to  the 
hatchery  and  put  into  wire  baskets  set  in  troughs 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  constantly  flow¬ 
ing — about  40.000  or  50,000  eggs  to*  a  basket. 

CARE  OF  EGGS. — In  a  few  weeks,  the  time  de¬ 
pending  a  good  deal  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  e.vespots  of  the  fish  appear  and  from  then 
on  till  hatching  time  the  eggs  are  quite  hardy,  and 
can  he  handled  more  or  less  roughly  and  shipped 
long  distances  without  harm.  After  the  first  live  or 
six  days  from  taking  and  until  the  eyespots  show 
clearly  they  are  very  tender,  and  are  handled  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible.  After  they  are  hardy  enough  to  he 
handled  they  are  stirred  up  daily  and  the  dead  eggs 
/licked  out.  Here,  where  the  water  temperature 
usually  stands  at  .‘!2  deg.  from  the  first  of  November 
till  Spring,  the  eggs  develop  slowly  and  it  takes 
anywhere  from  three  to  five  months  to  hatch  them. 

FEEDING  THE  FRY.— The  resulting  fry  have  a 
large  yolk-sac  attached  on  which  they  live  until  it 
becomes  absorbed,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  food. 
In  such  cold  water  this  part  of  their  growth  is  slow, 
and  it  extends  over  two  or  three  months.  When 
they  are  ready  for  food  we  keep  what  we  can  take 
care  of  and  feed  them,  planting  the  balance  in  the 
various  creeks  around  the  lake.  For  feed  we  use 
here  salt  salmon  freshened  and  cooked,  then  pressed 
and  ground  fine.  On  this  we  can  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  for  several  months  and  plant  them  before  cold 
weather.  It  is  a  most  interesting  kind  of  “farming." 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  useful  one  as  well.  Necessarily 
the  fish  eulturist  lives  as  a  rule  an  isolated  life,  hut 
there  are  compensations,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
grumble  if  he  is  doing  what  lie  believes  tc>»  he  a 
good  useful  work,  simply  because*  conditions  and 
surroundings  are  not  exactly  as  he  would  like  them. 

Afognak  Island.  Alaska.  prank  s.  morton. 


Building  a  Modern  Barn 

E  frequently  have  requests  from  readers  to 
tell  us  about  plank  frame  barns,  methods  of 
ventilation,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  windows  for 
fresli  air  and  sunlight.  All  barn  builders  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters  should  have  Bulletin  No. 

.  266  from  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  at  Mad¬ 
ison.  This  gives  a  very  good  study  of  some  of  the 
most  important  things  connected  with  barn  build¬ 
ing.  It  describes  the  plank  frame  barn,  and  gives  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  King  system  of  ven¬ 
tilating  farm  buildings.  The  picture  at.  Fig.  3S5  is 


taken  from  Ibis  bulletin,  and  shows  the  model  for 
a  plank  frame  barn.  The  frame  is  made  up  of 
plank  properly  braced:  the  use  of  heavy  timbers  is 
thus  made  unnecessary.  All  through  our  Eastern 
States  farmers  are  studying  the  question  of  barn 
building,  as  many  of  the  old  barns  are  coming  down 
with  new  ones  to  be  put  in  place.  While  you  are 
building  a  new  barn,  why  not  make  it  up  to  date 
and  fully  sanitary  at  a  moderate  cost?  This  bulle¬ 
tin  will  help  to  do  it.  There  are  many  little  'sug¬ 
gest  inns  in  this  bulletin  which  would  greatly  help 
barn  builders.  Fig.  384  shows  the  principle  of  the 
King  system  of  ventilation.  In  which  foul  air  is 
taken  out  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  room,  and  the 
purer  air  admitted  nearer  the  top.  At  Fig.  383  is 
shown  a  wood  overlay  for  a  concrete  stall.  This  is 
often  an  advantage,  as  the  concrete  floor  is  cold  and 
sometimes  makes  trouble.  The  hoard  overlay  is 
laid  lengthwise  of  the  stall,  and  arranged  so  that  it 
can  he  easily  removed  for  cleaning.  All  sorts  of 
wood  blocks  are  now  recommended  for  the  flooring 
of  the  stalls.  They  are  more  expensive  than  con¬ 
crete  or  wood,  but  they  are  sanitary  and  are  not 
cold,  which  is  the  chief  objection  to  concrete. 


Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches 

Fart  II. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. — The  picking  of  fruit 
during  wet  weather  should  he  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  wet  specimens  collect  more  or  less 
dirt  from  baskets  and  packing  tables  and  do  not 
have  the  bright,  clean  appearance  of  fruits  picked 
during  dry  weather.  Wet  fruit  is  also  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  mold  and  rot. 

METHODS  OF  PICKINGS. — The  actual  separating 
of  the  fruit  from  the  tree  deserves  attention.  If  the 
specimens  are  violently  pulled  from  the  branches 
many  twigs  are  broken,  and  the  specimens  them¬ 
selves  are  sometimes  bruised.  A  slight  twist  of  the 
fruit  will  usually  enable  one  to  harvest  it  without 
much  effort.  When  the  fruit  is  picked  rather  green 
the  stem  adheres  more  strongly.  During  or  just 
following  periods  of  drought  the  fruits  often  separ¬ 
ate  very  easily  from  the  stems. 

PICKING  BASKETS, — Several  types  of  picking 
baskets  are  in  common  use.  Where  the  lfl-qt.  Jersey 
or  Delaware  basket  is  used  as  a  market,  package 
it  also  serves  as  a  picking  basket,  thus  eliminating 
the  expense  of  special  baskets  for  picking.  The 
faults  of  such  a  basket  are  that  it  lacks  rigidity 
and  is  easily  tipped  over.  Twenty-quart  baskets  of 
a  similar  shape  are  used  in  some  sections.  These 
are  hotter  baskets  than  the  above  for  strength  and 
durability.  Where  peaches  are  shipped  in  the  six- 
basket  Georgia  carrier  a  special  picking  basket  is 
often  used.  A  half-bushel  wooden  stave  basket  with 
a  handle  that  can  he  turned  down  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  type.  They  are  rigid  enough  to  prevent  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  cost  about  20  to  25  cents  each,  and 
will  last  for  many  seasons  if  properly  stored.  Such 
baskets  should  he  free  from  any  sharp  projecting 
hoops  or  parts  upon  the  inside.  Various  devices  are 
used  to  assist  the  picker  in  supporting  a  basket 
while  it  is  being  filled.  A  so-called  picking  harness 
has  recently  been  offered  for  sale  and  Fig.  371,  page 
973,  shows  it  in  use.  It  permits  the  picker  to  use  both 
hands  in  the  actual  process  of  harvesting.  Where 
many  pickers  are  employed  it  is  well  to  adopt  a 
ticket  system  to  determine  the  amount  of  fruit  har¬ 
vested  by  each.  All  that  is  required  is  a  collection 
of  pastebocmrd  tickets  upon  which  numbers  are  print¬ 
ed.  A  certain  picker  may  then  lie  given  a  lot  of 
tickets  marked  No.  1  ;  for  example,  as  he  begins  to 
fill  a  basket  he  places  one  of  these  tickets  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  When  the  filled  baskets  arrive  at  the  pack- 
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ing-house  the  pickers’  tickets  are  collected,  counted 
and  recorded  and  a  check  upon  each  man’s  work  is 
provided. 

CARE  AFTER  PICKING.— The  fruit  should  be 
transported  to  the  packing-house  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  picked.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day 
it  is  si  ill  cool  and  it  should  go  into  the  final  pack¬ 
age  in  that  condition  if  possible.  The  fruit  ripens 
rapidly  and  even  wilts  if  left  exposed  to  the  hot  sun 
in  baskets  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ideal  way 
is  to  get  the  fruit  off  the  tree  and  into  the  final  pack¬ 
age  without  delay.  If  roadways  have  pot  been 
planned  through  the  orchard  a  way  should  he  se¬ 
lected  and  the  mature  fruit  picked  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches  before  any  hauling  is  done.  A 
low  wheeled,  flat  wagon  is  a  desirable  type  to  use 
in  the  peach  orchard  for  hauling  the  fruit  to  the 
packing  shed.  Wagons  with  high  wheels  are  not  as 
easily  managed  among  the  low-headed  peach  trees. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

Who  Owns  the  Rabbit  ? 

HAVE  read  with  interest  your  article  on  page 
910.  relative  to  “Rabbits  vs.  New  York  Fruit 
Growers."  The  article  refers  to  a  man  who  lias 
suffered  damage  from  these  animals,  yet  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  this  same  man.  should  he  find  a 
hunter  on  his  farm,  would  at  once  forbid  him  hunt¬ 
ing  or  tresspassing  thereon.  In  a  section  where 
hunters  are  numerous,  and  are  privileged  to  hunt 
on  the  several  farms  of  a  community,  you  do  not 
find  that  rabbits  or  other  game  are  a  pest. 

An  investigation  will  reveal  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  paid  each  year  by  the  hunters 
of  this  State,  as  license  for  the  privilege  to  pursue  a 


pastime  that  is  healthful,  and  invigorating  to  say 
the  least.  It  also  is  a  step  toward  preparedness, 
familiarizing  our  male  population  with  the  use  of 
firearms,  all  of  which  I  firmly  believe  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  good  sane  game  laws.  The  man  of  wealth 
of  course  can  own  and  protect  his  own  game  pre¬ 
serve,  eliminating  the  average  hunter  from  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  therefore  it  would  seem  that  such  persons 
should  be  privileged  to  hunt,  and  game  laws  should 
he  encouraged  toward  that  end.  It.  would  not  be 
a  very  expensive  or  tedious  matter  for  such  farm¬ 
ers  as  you  refer  to,  to  devise  some  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  small  trees,  as  I  have  seen  it  done  by  crude 
means  or  by  means  of  bought  devices,  which  I  have 
seen  advertised. 

You  are  of  course  aware,  that  only  small  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  can  be  damaged,  which  would  be  for 
only  a  short  time,  yet  you  would  have  laws  passed 
that  would  quickly  exterminate  practically  the  last 
of  our  game  animals  which  if  protected  will  afford 
thousands  of  not  only  the  so-called  hunters,  hut  the 
farmers  and  their  sons,  as  well,  many  a  good  day’s 
outing  and  pleasure.  The  use  of  the  ferret  is  con¬ 
fined,  not  to  the  real  sportsman,  but  the  “game 
hog,"  and  affords  very  little  pleasure,  but  quickly 
exterminates  the  small  game.  I  trust  no  exception 
will  be  taken  to  my  good-natured  criticism  of  your 
article.  It  is  written  with  the  interest  of  thousands 
of  factory  employees  and  others  who  enjoy  a  day's 
pastime  in  the  fields  and  woods.  a.  g.  .tones. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Surely  no  exception  is  taken  to  good- 
natured  criticism  or  discussion.  The  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  covers  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  T. 
II.  King  and  'the  Conservation  Commission.  Many 
of  our  farmers  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
wandering  hunters  will  not  take  much  stock  in  this 
argument  about  “preparedness."  Fires  have  been 
started,  gates  left  open,  fences  pulled  down,  stock 
shot  or  killed  and  children  wounded  or  frightened 
by  these  hunters.  On  our  own  farm  we  claim  that 
the  game  belongs  to  those  of  us  who  own  property 
in  the  neighborhood  and  we  try  to  keep  all  others 
off  the  premises.  The  game  is  grown  and  fattened 
on  our  land.  We  pay  for  growing  a  rabbit  the  same 
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as  we  do  for  a  colt  or  calf.  As  the  rabbit  grew  on 
our  land  it  belongs  to  us — the  same  as  other  stock 
grown  there.  If  a  stranger  comes  on  my  property 
and  kills  such  a  rabbit  why  has  he  not  the  same 
right  to  kill  my  calf  which  has  run  in  the  same 
pasture  with  the  rabbit  all  Summer?  Will  Mr.  .Tones 
tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  that,  or  what  right  he 
would  have  lo  come  on  my  farm  and  kill  the  rab¬ 
bit?  Why  should  a  rabbit  which  has  been  raised 
on  my  farm  he  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  public? 


A  Trick  of  the  City  Egg  Trade 

HERE  is  a  new  trick  in  the  New  York  egg  trade. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Sprecher  is  a  well-known  poultry- 
iirnn  of  Pennsylvania.  The  eggs  lie  ships  are  among 
the  finest  in  quality  of  any  that  come  to  New  York. 
Cf  course  such  eggs  sell  at  a  premium,  and  have 
been  successfully  handled  for  some  years  lay  one 
concern.  It  was  reported  that  certain  merchants 
<  n  tiie  East  Side  of  New  York  were  selling  these 
eggs  under  their  genuine  name  for  five  cents  a  dozen 
less  than  the  standard  price  for  that  grade.  A  de¬ 
tective  undertook  to  follow  up  and  see  what  trick 
was  being  played.  This  detective  saw  a  dozen  crates 
of  tiiese  eggs  at  the  express  office.  The  eggs  were 
loaded  on  a  delivery  wagon  and  started  on  their 
way.  'Pile  driver  stopped  to  deliver  another  pack¬ 
age,  and  while  he  was  out  of  sight  a  man  jumped 
on  the  wagon  and  removed  the  red  tags  from  all 
of  these  crates.  These  tags  were  carried  off  and 
put  on  other  cases  and  these  were  then  sold  as  the 
genuine  goods — the  tags  being  accepted  by  the  buy¬ 
er  as  evidence  of  honest  eggs.  Another  way  in 
which  honest  credit  was  worked  out  was  as  follows: 

These  eggs  are  packed  in  the  crate  very  carefully 
and  protected  with  excelsior  between  the  paper  fill¬ 
ers  and  the  sides  of  the  cases.  A  card  with  the 
words  "runs,  handle  -with  cave "  printed  in  red  ink 
is  tacked  on  the  side  of  each  crate.  These  precau¬ 
tions  became  known  to  some  of  the  egg  shippers, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  shipper  they 
call  such  things  “excelsior  eggs."  The  original  crate 
when  emptied  was  bought  up  by  certain  parties  and 
refilled  often  with  inferior  eggs,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  Then  they  would  be  offered  as  the  gen¬ 
uine  stock  or  what  is  called  “excelsior  eggs."  Whoa 
these  frauds  could  not  obtain  the  empty  crates  they 
would  steal  the  tags,  tack  these  on  to  other  crates, 
then  till  with  inferior  eggs  and  sell  as  a  superior 
article. 

This  may  not  bo  a  new  trick,  but  it  will  he  new 
to  many  of  our  readers— some  of  whom  have  doubt¬ 
less  suffered  from  these  frauds  after  they  had 
worked  hard  to  obtain  an  extra  price  for  superior 
quality.  The  remedy  is  not  to  tack  these  tags  upon 
the  crate  at  all,  but  to  make  the  label  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  part  of  the  crate.  Then  have  the  crates 
numbered  or  definitely  marked,  and  insist  that  they 
are  sent  back  for  refilling.  This  scheme  of  stealing 
a  man  s  reputation  is  altogether  too  prevalent  in 
all  lines  of  produce.  Some  years  ago  certain  fruit 
people  would  go  into  the  market  and  buy  up  baskets 
and  crates  for  fruit  hearing  the  names  of  .T.  H. 
Hale  or  some  other  famous  fruit  grower.  These 
would  be  taken  home,  filled  with  fruit  again  and  put 


A  Plank  Frame  Barn.  Fig.  385 


on  the  market  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  well-known  grower.  This  scheme  has 
now  been  made  illegal  in  a  number  of  States,  but 
such  laws  are  very  hard  to  enforce  where  common 
honesty  will  not  show  a  man  that  he  never  should 
attempt  such  work. 


Tx  the  year  1913  France  exported  451,500  pounds  of 
truffles,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  21,600  pounds  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country.  These  shipments  had  a  value  of 
a  little  over  $1.35  per  pound.  Harvest  time  for  these 
curious  underground  mushrooms  is  from  August  to  the 
end  of  March,  trained  dogs  and  pigs  being  used  to 
search  for  them. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Eradicating  Witch  Grass 
A  difficult  problem  which  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Eastern  States  have  to  Contend 
with  is  the  eradication  of  the  pest  var¬ 
iously  known  as  witch,  quack  or  dog 
grass.  The  following  method  has  been 
used  by  the  writer  many  times,  and  has 
never  failed  to  subjugate  the  grass  com¬ 
pletely.  Plow  and  seed  to  rye  in  the 
Fall;  the  rye  may  be  cut  either  for  hay 
nr  mature  grain.  After  the  rye  is  taken 
off  the  land  should  be  harrowed  and  may 
be  planted  to  any  late  Summer  crop,  or 
seeded  to  grass;  the  important  point  is 
to  harrow  without  plowing.  The  accom- 


is  a  demand  for  a  dark  jelly  the  bag  may 
he  squeezed  to  extract  more  juice.  The 
juice  may  also  bo  filtered  through  clean 
sand  to  produce  a  clearer  article.  Then 
the  juice  is  returned  to  the  kettle  and 
brought  to  a  boil,  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  by  weight  being  added  and  the  boil¬ 
ing  continued  a  short  time  until  a  small 
amount  taken  out  on  a  paddle  will  jell. 
The  juice  is  then  poured  into  glasses, 
left  until  cool  and  then  covered  with  par¬ 
affin  wax,  tops  put  on,  labeled  and  mar¬ 
keted. 

This  is  the  way  the  pure  fruit  and 
sugar  jelly  is  prepared,  but  most  of  the 


Crop  of  Rye  on  Witch-grass  Sod.  Fig.  386 


panying  illustration.  Fig.  330,  shows  a 
crop  of  rye  being  cut  for  hay  .Tune  20, 
1010.  on  a  piece  which  was  completely 
covered  with  witch  grass.  •"  The  above 
method  is  being  followed  and  it  is  now, 
June  25,  planted  to  silage  corn.  There 
is  no  sign  of  grass  on  the  field. 

Massachusetts.  ricuard  m.  sir  aw. 


Facts  About  Jelly  Making 

Each  year,  in  June,  we  net  about  $100 
from  an  acre  of  currants,  which  go  out 
in  32-quart  crates,  to  the.  commission 
bouses.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  we 
can  enlarge  our  profits  by  turning  this 
product  into  jelly  on  the  farm,  which  will 
also  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  being 
at  the  mercy  of  that  particular  market, 
should  it  happen  to  be  glutted. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  jelly-making  outfit  are.  how 
much  they  cost,  where  obtainable,  etc.  If 
you  know  of  anyone  who  has  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience,  t  should  like  to  get  their 
ideas  on  the  subject,  particularly  on  the 
marketing  end.  a  determining  factor 
which  so  few  farmers  give  the  right  at¬ 
tention  to.  9.  H. 

Delaware. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  $100  return  per 
acre  for  currants  is  rather  small,  pro¬ 
vided  the  currants  are  on  fertile  soil  and 
well  taken  care  of,  and  I  fully  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  profits  can  be  en¬ 
larged  by  turning  the  product  into  jelly 
on  the  farm,  provided  the  market  can  he 
found,  and  in  this  last  “provided"’  is  the 
key  to  the  entire  question. 

The  marketing  of  the  product  of  an 
entire  acre  of  currant  jelly  or  rather  the 
jelly  from  an  acre  of  currants,  is  a  big 
proposition.  A  good  yield  of  currants 
should  produce  8G0  dozeu  six-ounce 
glasses,  and  unless  one  lias  a  market  with 
some  wholesale  grocer  he  will  find  that 
his  marketing  proposition  is  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  jelly  business  of  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  about  a  dozen  large 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  new 
firm  to  get  established.  The  best  way  to 
find  a  market  would  be  to  go  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  who  have  their  own  private 
labels  which  they  place  upon  the  arti¬ 
cles  they  buy  from  the  manufacturer,  and 
submit  samples  and  prices  of  the  jelly 
one  lias  for  sale  or  intends  to  make.  In 
this  way  a  larger  amount  can  be  mar¬ 
keter  than  can  under  one’s  own  private 
label. 

Machinery  for  making  pure  fruit  and 
sugar  jellies  is  not  expensive.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  enlargement  of  the  kitchen  pre¬ 
serving  pan  and  flannel  bag  strainer.  On 
a  small  scale  a  copper  pan.  or  an  enam¬ 
eled  pan  can  he  used  on  a  cook  stove,  but 
on  a  large  scale  a  steam  jacketed  shallow 
kettle  is  used.  The  currants  are  boiled 
in  this  kettle  just  long  enough  to  break 
the  berries,  and  then  dumped  in  canton 
flannel  bags  and  allowed  to  drip  over 
night.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  or  there 


jelly  on  the  market  is  made  by  using 
about  half  as  much  apple  juice  as  cur¬ 
rant  juice.  This  requires  some  more  ma¬ 
chinery.  as  the  apples  have  to  be  boiled 
and  then  pressed  to  extract  the  juice.  I 
think  it  will  pay  any  fruit  farm  that 
grows  currants  to  secure  a  jelly  outfit 
and  make  some  jelly  each  year  just  for 
the  moral  effect  it  has  upon  the  minds  of 
the  buyers.  Drop  in  each  basket  of  cur¬ 
rants  sent  out  a  label  showing  that  you 
make  and  sell  currant  jelly  and  you  add 
a  half  cent  a  quart  to  the  price  your 
fresh  article  will  sell  for.  because  the 
buyer  gets  the  idea  that  you  do  not  care 
whether  he  buys  or  not,  as  you  can  keep 
your  currants  home,  turn  them  into  jelly 
and  sell  at  any  time  you  get  ready. 

C.  O.  WARI-'ORD. 


Trouble  With  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

I  planted  some  cucumbers  and  niusk- 
m ebons  in  my  garden  last  year,  and  they 
were  nicely  growing  and  full  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons  when  they  commenced  to 
die  off,  not  all  at  once,  but  part  of  each 
hill  at  a  time  until  all  were  dead,  and 
they  were  a  complete  failure.  What  was 
the  matter,  and  is  there  any  remedy?  I 
could  not  see  any  insects  on  them- 

Sparkill,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  l). 

The  vines  were  probably  destroyed  by 
the  larvae  of  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
The  mature  insect  appears  early  in  the 
season  and  inflicts  considerable  damage 
on  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants.  When 
quite  numerous  and  allowed  to  work  on 
the  plants  unchecked,  they  will  deposit, 
their  eggs  for  a  more  numerous  new 
brood.  After  hatching  the  larva?  make 
their  way  into  the  soil  around  the  plants 
and  inflict  much  damage  to  the  roots  by 
boring  into  them.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  the  ravages  of  this  insect  after  they 
become  very  numerous,  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  destroy  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  mature  insects  that  first 
appear.  Paris  green  one  part  to  20  of 
flour  or  air-slaked  lime  dusted  over  the 
plants,  will  often  prove  quite  effective  in 
holding  them  in  check.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on. 

K. 


Goutweed  in  Lawn 

A  correspondent  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  recently  sent  us  specimens  of  a 
coarse-growing  weed  that  was  causing 
trouble  iu  a  lawn,  lie  said  he  bad  had 
experience  with  live-forever,  but  this  un¬ 
known  plant  was  far  worse.  When  hoed 
out  every  scrap  of  root  would  grow,  and 
when  cut  down  with  a  hnvn  mower  it 
seemed  to  grow  over  night.  The.  plant 
was  new  to  us.  and  a  flowering  specimen 
was  sent  to  Dr.  N.  L,  Britton,  Director 
in  Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den.  who  identified  it  as  goutweed.  Aego- 
podium  Podagraria,  a  native  of  Europe, 


which  has  become  a  weed  in  parts  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Paxton  says  that  it  is 
a  troublesome  weed ;  also  that  the  leaves 
smell  like  angelica,  and  may  be  eaten 
in  salads. 

The  Aogopodium  derives  its  botanical 
name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
leaflets  to  a  goat’s  foot.  It  is  a  coarse, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  having  com¬ 
pound  leaves  divided  into  leaflets  after  the 
style  of  ginseng  or  sarsparilla.  It  has  small 
white  flowers  in  umbels  like  wild  carrot, 
ami  is  a  member  of  the  TTmbollifene  or 
Parsley  family.  There  is  a  variegated 
variety,  having  the  leaves  margined  with 
white,  and  this  is  used  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  shady  borders,  or  along  walls, 
where  it  makes  a  close  mat  of  foliage. 

Constant  shallow  cultivation  and  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  tops  from  the  beginning  of 
Spring  growth  suggest  themselves  as  con¬ 
trol  methods  for  this  weed.  In  a  lawn 
cultivating  is  of  course  impossible  unless 
it  is  to  be  reseeded,  but  patches  where 
the  weed  grows  thickly  would  need  re¬ 
seeding  in  any  case.  Cutting  late  in  the 
season  would  be  of  little  use;  the  idea  is 
to  cut  the  tops  from  their  start,  thus 
impelling  the  roots  to  new  efforts,  until 
this  constant  destruction  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  foliage  weakens  the  roots  to  ex¬ 
haustion.  We  have  not  received  any 
other  reports  of  trouble  with  goutweed, 
so  cannot  offer  the  actual  experience  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  control  it. 


You  Want  a  Vigorous 
Stand  of  Alfalfa 

SOIL  MUST  be  inoculated  to  get  a 
growth  of  alfalfa.  The  easy,  sure, 
economical  way  to  get  inoculation  is  to 
treat  the  seed  with 


A  dry  powder  containing  myriads  of 
hardy,  virulent  nitrogen-producing  bac¬ 
teria.  Simply  moisten  the  seed  and 
apply  the  Inoculator.  McQueen’s  is  the 
only  inoculator  which  produces  1,000  or  more 
nodules  to  the  plant.  Ask  for  literature  con¬ 
taining  proof.  Only  St  per  acc-sirc  packaza,  post¬ 
paid.  We  produce  Inoculator  for  alfalfa,  vetch, 
soy  beans,  and  sweet  clover. 

Order  iiozv  for  alfalfa  and  vetch 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 


Box  190 


Baltic,  Ohio 


YOUR  SEED  DEALER  RECOMMENDS 

30^  THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION^ 

Vaqmoged; 

He  knows  it  Means  Crop  Insurance  for  AUalla, 
Vetch,  Clover,  and  all  other  legumes.  Bigger 
and  other  crops  for  less  money  and  labor. 

Ask  him  about  it  or  wiitc  to  us.  Dept.  82  for 
“The  Legume  Grower"  Froo. 

EARPTHOMAS  FMIMOOF.RM  CO. 
nioownm).  v  i. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau  Picnic, 
Miucida  Fair  Grounds,  Miucola,  N.  Y., 
July  22. 

Summer  meeting.  N.  Y.  State  Didry- 
mCn’s  Association,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July 
95 

New  Jersey  Stair  Poultry  Association, 
second  annual  Summer  field  meeting.  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  28-20. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  4-7. 

Sixtv-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  "Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

Snlobury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park, 
Solebury.  Fa.,  Sept.  8-l.h 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum,  Washington,  I).  (’..  Sept.  S-0. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-10. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Iud., 
Get.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II..  Get.  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting  City  Hall,  Montpelier.  N’t..  Nov. 
13-18. 

Paterson.  N.  J..  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show.  Paterson,  N,  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland. 
Dec.  12-15. 


Apples  op  Ohio. — Bulletin  No.  200  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Woos¬ 
ter,  gives  n  very  good  discussion  of  the 
varieties  of  apples  grown  in  Ohio.  Sixty- 
nine  varieties,  from  Arkansas  to  York 
Imperial,  are  described,  and  many  of 
them  are  pictures.  It  is  a  plain,  concise 
statement  of  the  behavior  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  and  their  adaptability  to  Ohio  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  bulletin  ought  to  prove 
exceedingly  valuable  to  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  Ohio  fruit.  The  pictures 
are  not  printed  in  colors,  as  is  the  fact  in 
“The  Apples  of  New  York,”  but  good 
photo-engravings  are  made,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  fruit  are  accurate  and  well 
put.  Everyone  who  is  interested  iu  ap¬ 
ple  culture,  especially  through  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  should  have  this  bulletin. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  dr. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  boats  them  all.  One  horse  outs  two  rows.  Oar- 
re  s  to  the  shock-  Worked  hy  J,  2  or  ft  men.  No  dan- 
C*'i\  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  a.nl  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
W  anted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  O. 


BINDER  TWINE  Farmer  agents  wanted. 


TIIKO.  BURT  &  SONS 


npie< 


Irose.  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

By  Mall  Or  Express  Prepaid.  Lending  rnrielie*  fM  Kit  AfJK.  CKL- 
I  UV,  (Ml  l.l I  Ml »  l  l(.  I'M  \  I’S,  l.ai'fiv  <>r  -cninll  IoIk  hI  reason¬ 
able  |>rlci>K.  Unit  <•!;»*■*  plants  nuti  %nl‘i*  rlrllierj  pun  ran  troll. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

l'or  A 11 1* h lit  un*1  Fall  plan  ling.  Uumicr  ami  Pol ♦grown  plants 
flint  will  lieitr  friill  iigI  MtiiTMirr.  AIho  K  .4  St  *11 1*.  It  It  T*  HI..4FK- 
Kl.llllV  PI  iVISs  M.TIT  lltFIS.  II  UN  HI  I  MIL  TULLS, 
Ml  ItrRS.  (.'trftt/rjftHt*  f  rrr. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

OP. 00  Pore.  Also  ordinary  Alfalfa. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  330  Mam  St.,  Marysville.  0. 


Celery  Plants  %lm~  Cabbage  Plants 

51  per  1. 000.  All  kinds  of  Enrli.  Nice,  sioeky  plants 
and  Plenty  of  thorn.  KUMANOE  SKEW  AND 
PLANT  I’AKM.C  BOGGS  &  SOM.  Cheswolil,  Delaware 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  l1™*; 

jier  10.000.  Tomato  Plants— $1  .r>0  per  1.1)00.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants— $1.. TO  per  1 .01111.  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants— #2.80  per  1.000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, Bristol,  Pa . 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  f.ooWVoto  oWio 

or  over  85  ets.  per  1,000.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Partly,  Del. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  conter.r.  than  alfalfa. 
Write  for  price**  ami  informalbia. 


E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Sweet  Clover 

I’raftieaUy  Tm,-o.  White  nr  Yellow.  Scarified. 

0.31. Scott  &  Sous  Co. ,530  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
and  Heavi-Duti  Engines 


SPECIAL  PRICE 
TO  QUICK  BUYERS 


$135 

for 

6  to8  H.P. 
ENGINE  ONLY 


6  to  8  H.  P.  ENGINE 

13  in.  Blower  cutter 
traveling  table  mount¬ 
ed  on  wheel*  $290 


MflNKY  TA  I  Y C  and  WC  ore  ffoins  to  Irt  it  (.,!!<  to  y. It]  in  the 
mvsiiLti  irtiaixaj  atrongetif.  tangling e  F'li’Wi)  •  Imv  price  on  the 
nitixt  powerful  engine  on  market.  Th«  itKA v  1-DUTl  engine  is 
jnvl  what  it»  name  hjipMe*,  #n  criulDe  tiqilt  for  beflVFt  hard,  con- 
UjMJ'Mju  work.  It  is  Mtmf/ur  it  i*  Mlrong;  »t  ih  xtimly.  11.  i»  tficenj 
pine  that  in  there  fur  .my  kind  of  oervitu.  m>  mutter  hvw  severe, 
ft  *t*rD»  when  ynn  wnnt  it  to  and  keep#  going-  until  tb.  work  m 
ihtr.o,  anti  the  orieit  |v  »  b'lit.  Owing  to  the  vmmjloio  number  we 
m*ll,  we  arc  tittle  tn  ©If nr  thttMc  engine*  nr  low  .*  price  a*',  you  can 
g»  t.  cheap  cnipnuR  for.  Wo  cannot  begin  m  thin  udvurt  hutment  to 
lull  yi*n  all  lun  ut.  them.  but  our  Cftt&ingui*  .11  d»*  it  and  It  in  free 
ami  wo  iiI.ho  will  make  a  special  proposition  to  one  man  many  local¬ 
ity  who  will  tell  us»  the  siie  of  his  farm  and  when  ho  ia  ready  for 
bf»  engine . 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  City 


Peach  Baskets 

and  Round  Wooden 
Peach  Covers 


Peach  Carriers 


With  6  Standard 
4  Qt.  Baskets 

(Shipped  Knock-Down) 


Write  for 
New 

Catalogue 
No.  31 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

115  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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-VCI  \i  ^  l  Waste 
Can  ^  Water 

Diagram  of  Still  for  Extracting  Flower  Oils 


THE  Fisk  reputation  for  Quality  is  the 
result  of  seventeen  years  of  honest,  pains¬ 
taking  manufacturing.  Car  owners  who 
have  been  buying  Fisk  Tires  during  all  that  time 
buy  them  today  because  they  have  learned  that 
they  can  depend  upon  Fisk  Quality,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  have  learned  that  they  can’t 
buy  more  real  dollar-for-dollar  tire  value.  And 
this  year  they  are  getting  greater  mileage  re¬ 
turns  than  ever  before.  Considering,  too,  that 
Fisk  Tires  with  their  heavy  non-skid  traction 
tread  cost  less  than  the  plain  styles  of  several 
other  standard  makes ,  there  isn’t  greater  tire 


The  Best  Tire  Buy 
On  The  Market 


[As  there  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  information  concerning  the  art 
of  distilling  essential  oils  we  reprint  an 
article  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane  printed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.] 

The  preparation  of  the  volatile  oils 
from  various  herbs  and  flowers  is  an  old 
domestic  art  now  nearly  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use.  When  each  large  farmhouse  made 
nearly  everything  it  used,  the  still-room 
though  of  minor  importance,  was  nearly 
as  common  as  the  weaving-room,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in 
these  days  of  specialization  it  will  hardly 
pay  anyone  to  attempt  the  home  prepa¬ 
ration  of  perfume  materials  except  as  an 
amusement.  But  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  are  simple  and  the  practice  easy. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  a  stream 
of  steam  will  pick  up  aud  carry  along 


packed  with  the  flowers  or  cut  herbs,  but 
no  definite  rules  for  packing  can  be  given, 
as  each  case  varies.  The  condenser  flow 
may  .be  from  one  pail  to  another,  and 
need  not  be  very  fast.  After  the  steam 
has  been  flowing  awhile  additional  heat, 
as  from  a  small  lamp,  should  be  put  un¬ 
der  the  herb  can,  yet  care  must  be  taken 
that  some  water  stays  in  it,  since  other¬ 
wise  bits  of  herb  will  scorch  and  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  whole  yield.  It  is  well 
to  put  a  bit  of  weighted  wire  netting  on 
the  top  of  the  herbs  in  the  can.  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  steam  blowing  bits  over. 

The  process  is  over  and  the  charge  ex¬ 
hausted  when  oily  drops  or  a  milky  flow 
cease  aud  the  condensed  water  runs  clear. 
The  condensate  will  slowly  clear,  and  the 
water  may  be  again  used  in  the  steam 


jlXDistiUed 


value  on  the  market  today. 


Fisk  Service 
Quickly  Available 


with  it  certain  of  the  oily  bodies,  "essen¬ 
tial  oils,”  found  in  plants,  and  will  de¬ 
posit  most  of  its  burden  when  cooled  to 
water.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
spreading  through  a  room  of  the  odor  of 
onions,  for  instance,  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  boiled.  But  not  all  oils  are  picked 
up,  and  not  all  that  is  taken  is  again  re¬ 
covered,  partly  because  the  steam  splits 
some  of  the  more  delicate  compounds  into 
simpler  bodies  which  have  slight  odor, 
and  partly  because  a  part  of  the  "oil”  is 
soluble  in  the  condensed  water  and  can 
by  no  means  be  got  out.  No  essential  oil 
is  one  thing ;  from  some  a  dozen  or  more 
bodies  have  been  isolated,  and  no  pro¬ 
cess  known  will  take  out  all  those  bodies 
unchanged  and  in  the  proportions  in 
whieh  they  are  present  in  the  plant  tis¬ 
sues.  Furthermore,  changes  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  steam  are  often  so 
fundamental  that  the  resulting  oils  are 
of  little  value,  distilled  oil  of  lemon  peel, 
for  instance,  is  almost  useless. 

However,  many  herbs  and  some  flowers 
will  give  interesting  results,  for  we  need 
only  have  a  source  of  steam,  a  can  for 
the  herhs  and  a  condenser.  For  the 
steam  a  clean  five-gallon  oil  can  will  do. 
The  can  for  the  herbs  will  give  more 
trouble;  it  should  be  of  at  least  five  gal¬ 
lons  capacity,  and  should  have  a  remov¬ 
able  top  which  carries  the  inleading  aud 
outgoing  tubes,  and  is  large  enough  to 
permit  the  exhausted  herb  to  be  easily 
taken  out,  and  this  top  must  screw  or 
clamp  down  tight  so  the  steam  will  all 
out  through  the  condenser.  There 
should  also  be  a  false  bottom  of  Coarse 
wire  not.  partly  to  have  the  steam  better 
distributed  and  partly  to  permit  the  use 
of  another  source  of  heat  to  prevent  too 
much  water  collecting,  since  this  can 
tends  to  act  as  a  condenser  and  gradu¬ 
ally  fill  with  water. 

Lead,  or  better,  a  pure  tin  tube  may  be 
used  to  carry  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  bottom  of  the  herb  can  and  from 
the  latter  to  the  condenser.  This  may 
be  tbe  ancient  device  of  a  metal  coil  in  a 
pail  or  tub,  but  far  better  results  will 
be  obtained  if  a  glass  condenser  of  the 
Allihn  type  with  a  few  feet  of  rubber 
tube  can  be  secured  from  a  chemical  sup¬ 
ply  house.  But  do  not  get  the  straight 
Liebig  type,  'as  the  steam  will  blow 
through  unless  you  run  too  slow  for  re¬ 
sults.  By  all  means  avoid  the  glass  coil 
condenser ;  it  is  cheap,  but  does  not  work 
well  unless  you  know  exactly  bow  to 
use  it. 

Tbe  steam  can.  with  a  vertical  tube 
to  act  as  a  safety  valve  aud  give  warning 
when  the  water  is  low,  should  be  nearly 
filled  with  water  to  begin,  and  tbe  herb 
can,  with  the  intending  tube  reaching  be¬ 
low  the  false  bottom,  may  be  pretty  well 


can  on  the  same  sort  of  flower  or  herb, 
thus  preserving  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  constituents. 

An  important  point  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  try  this  is  to  send  to  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Office  for  that  district  for  a 
blank,  on  which  to  register  the  still,  and 
return  the  blank  properly  filled  out. 
There  is  no  charge,  but  without  this  pre¬ 
caution  an  evil-minded  person  could 
cause  trouble,  as  the  law  is  automatic 
and  the  penalty  falls  upon  the  property 
where  the  still  is  as  well  as  tbe  person. 
And,  by  all  means,  do  not  distill  any  alco¬ 
hol  or  alcoholic  liquid,  unless  you  regis¬ 
ter  tlie  still  for  this,  which  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  If  there  is  plenty  of  winter- 
green.  or  sweet  birch  about,  or  if  there 
is  luud  adapted  to  growing  mint,  home 
distillation  may  pay,  but  aside  from 
these  it  will  be  merely  a  pleasant  amuse¬ 
ment.  Many  herbs  are  available,  but 
few  flowers,  except  rose,  give  more  tbau 
traces  of  oil.  f.  d.  crane. 

To  Kill  Dandelions 

I  notice  that  you  are  trying  to  locate 
some  diseased  “live-forever.”  That  is 
one  pest  that  does  not  bother  us  out  here, 
but  we  do  need  something  that  will  era¬ 
dicate  dandelions  from  Blue  grass  lawns. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  dandelion  dis¬ 
ease  too?  If  you  can  put  us  "next”  to 
some  such  a  cure  for  the  pesky  yellow- 
flowered  things  you  would  be  doing  a 
great,  favor  to  thousands  of  people  out 
here  who  like  to  have  pretty  lawns, 
which  would  be  easy  except  for  this  one 
weed.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  woman’s 
club  near  here  the  children  dug  15  tons 
of  them,  but  even  at  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  auy  are  missing. 

Nebraska.  ~j.  n.  tubrs. 

There  is  no  hope  of  eradicating  dande¬ 
lions  from  lawns  by  means  of  any  disease 
now  known.  The  best  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  dandelions  is  that  of  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  iron 
sulphate  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  fine  | 
spray.  Some  kind  (if  spray-pump  must 
be  used.  It  will  not  do  to  use  a  sprink¬ 
ling  pot.  The  first  spraying  should  be 
made  just  before  the  blooming  period  in 
Spring.  Four  or  five  additional  spray¬ 
ings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two 
to  five  weeks,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  growth  of  the  dandelions.  This  treat¬ 
ment.  properly  applied,  will  kill  the  dan-  I 
delions  in  a  single  season  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  grass;  but  they  will  gradually 
come  iu  again,  making  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  every  second  or  third 
season.  The  principal  disadvantages  of  | 
the  treatment  are;  (1)  Kills  White  clo¬ 
ver;  and  (2)  the  lawn  is  black  and  un¬ 
sightly  for  a  few  days  after  each  spray¬ 
ing.  F.  O.  STEWART, 

New  York  Exp.  Station.  Botanist. 


More  than  35,000  Fisk  dealers  and  125  Direct  Fisk 
Branches  make  Fisk  Service  quickly  available.  Through 
your  own  dealer  you  are  sure  of  the  promptest  attention 
of  the  Fisk  Branch  in  your  immediate  vicinity.  If  you 
are  handy  to  that  branch,  make  it  a  point  to  call  there 
yourself — it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  use  Fisk  Tires 
or  not,  you  are  welcome  to  Fisk  FREE  Service.  Dis¬ 
mounting,  inspection,  inflation,  assembling,  mounting 
extras,  inspecting  wheels  for  alignment,  advice  on  the 
care  of  your  tires,  and  so  on,  all  FREE.  No  charge  to 
any  tire  user  except  for  actual  repairs  and  supplies — 
in  any  Fisk  Branch.  No  other  Tire  Service  Policy  is  so 
liberal  or  complete.  No  other  Branch  System  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  or  so  handy  wherever  you  may  live. 

Complete  list  of  branches  on  request.  Send  for  price  list 
or  call  on  nearest  branch.  Partial  list  below. 
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Tcade  Wait  Uog.  U.  S.  Pat.  08. 
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of  N.Y. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  — Fisk  Service 
Branches  in  New  York,  Broadway  A;  55th  St. — 
Brooklyn,  Bedford  Ave.  A  Hancock  St. —  Yonkers, 
89  Warbarton  Ave. — Binghamton,  217  Washing¬ 
ton  St. — Elmira,  101  W.  Church  St. — Syracuse, 
441  S.  Warren  St. —  Utica,  510  Charlotte  St. — 
Rochester,  21 1  East  Ave. — B uffalo,  718  Main  St. — 
Scranton,  325  Adams  Ave. — Erie, 915  Peach  Si. — 
Allentown,  105  N.  Sixth  St. — Cleveland,  2037 
Euclid  Ave.  More  than  125  Branches  cover  the 
United  States — write  for  complete  list. 
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Liquid  Manure  as  a  Plant  Food 

The  economic  importance  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  or  “manure  water"’  as  a  plant  food 
has  not  as  yet.  been  fully  recognized  by 
many  of  our  florists,  gardeners,  and  far¬ 
mers.  It  often  exercises  specific  favorable 
effects  on  certain  plants  and  flowers 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  and  as  an  item  of  economy  a  small 
quantity  of  manure  may  be  made  to  go 
very  much  further;  growers  of  flowers 
and  plants  not  owning  cattle  or  poultry 
will  readily  appreciate  this.  All  kinds  of 
quick  growing,  heavily-rooted  plants  that 
require  a  rich  soil  to  stimulate  rapid 
growth,  or  maintain  an  abundance  of  foli¬ 
age  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  liquid  manure,  and  it.  is  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  to  greenhouse  potted 
plants  that,  have  become  impoverished. 
The  different  kinds  of  manure  may  be 
used  in  its  preparation  :  occasionally  one 
kind  seems  to  be  more  suitable  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  plant  or  flower  than  another. 
Peonies,  geraniums,  boxwoods,  bay  trees, 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  are  greatly 
benefited  by  its  use.  Cow  manure  is  to 
he  preferred  for  roses;  carnations  and 
other  greenhouse  plants,  do  well  with 
either  horse  or  cow  manure.  Ferns  do  not 
like  manure,  and  are  better  enriched  with 
good  leaf  mold  from  the  woods. 

The  opinions  of  florists  differ  as  to 
whether  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
fresh  or  well-rotted  manure.  The  writer 
believes  that  it  makes  little  difference 
which  is  used  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
diluted  before  applying  it. 

Directions  For  Making:  There  are 
several  different  ways  of  preparing  it, 
and  one  must  be  governed  by  conditions 
prevailing;  for  the  florist  or  gardener  do¬ 
ing  a  small  business  the  following  plan 
would  probably  be  most  suitable :  Select 
a  wooden,  water-tight  barrel  which  will 
hold  45  or  50  gallons,  remove  the  head 
and  put  in  the  barrel  a  burlap  sack  con¬ 
taining  about  one  bushel  of  manure.  Fill 
the  barrel  with  water — rain  water  is  best 
— and  allow  the  manure  to  soak  for  several 
days.  The  manure  should  he  tied  secure¬ 
ly  in  the  bag.  Put  a  stick  across  the  top 
of  the  barrel  and  suspend  the  bag  from  it. 
Before  removing  the  hag  press  all  mois¬ 
ture  possible  from  it  while  tied  up.  The 
barrel  may  be  raised  from  the  ground 
about  one  foot  and  the  liquid  portion  be 
drawn  from  a  spigot  at  the  side  near  the 
bottom,  or  the  water  may  he  dipped  out 
from  the  top, 

English  gardeners  use  a  bucket  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  barrel,  its  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  having  been  punched  full  of  holes 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil.  A  close-fitting 
lid  of  wood  or  tin  covers  it;  this  is  also 
punched  full  of  boles,  and  is  tied  down  so 
that  the  contents  will  not  escape  when 
the  bucket  is  submerged  The  bucket  or 
bag  should  be  moved  occasionally  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  liquid. 

For  farmers,  gardeners  or  florists  using 
this  manure  in  large  quantities,  a  sunken 
concrete  tank  could  be  made  at  some  con¬ 
venient  location.  A  cover  should  he  placed 
over  it,  as  considerable  odor  will  develop. 
The  manure  may  be  screened  off  in  one 
side  of  the  tank  with  a  wire  partition, 
and  the  solution  pumped  from  the  screeu- 
ed-off  portion  of  the  tank. 

Application  :  If  your  plants  are  in  a 
healthy  and  good  growing  condition  with 
good  root  action  a  watering  with  this  ma¬ 
nure  once  a  week  will  be  of  benefit ;  later 
once  in  two  weeks  will  be  sufficient.  Use 
approximately  half  a  gallon  to  a  good- 
sized  plant. 

It.  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the 
following  cautious  should  be  observed  to 
obtain  the  best  results: 

1.  The  ground  should  be  moist  when 
the  liquid  manure  is  used. 

2.  Never  apply  it  too  strong  as  the 
effect  will  be  detrimental  instead  of  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  dilute  it  to  the 
color  of  weak  tea  before  using  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  it  in  weaker  solutions  and  np- 
ply  more  frequently. 

3.  A  fertilizer  should  not  he  used 
with  a  dormant  plant ;  wait  until  the 
leaves  are  well  started  and  then  the 


plants  can  make  use  of  the  additional  food 
material. 

4.  It  should  not.  come  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots.  The  roots  should  be 
well  covered  with  earth  and  the  manure 
water  should  sink  down  through  it.  It. 
should  never  he  sprayed  upon  the  foliage 
of  the  plants. 

I f  the  above  conditions  are  observed 
liquid  manure  may  be  used  without  any 
fear  of  doing  the  plant  injury  which  is 
often  the  case  with  some  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  After  the  manure  water  has  been 
used  the  more  solid  portion  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  barrel  and  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  raspberries,  blackberries,  or 
shrubbery.  The  rains  will  carry  the 
more  soluble  part  into  the  soil  about 
their  roots.  w.  A.  BOYD. 

Maryland. 


Biennial  Bearing  in  Apples  and  Pears 

Has  it  been  determined  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  “bearing  year”  of  fruit 
trees?  Last  year  there  were  very  few 
►Seckel  pears  anywhere — this  year  there 
was  full  bloom.  There  was  not  even 
the  bloom  last  year.  it.  p.  b. 

We  cannot  tell  H.  P.  B.  the  cause  nor 
the  remedy  for  biennial  hearing.  This 
taking  every  other  year  off  is  a  common 
and  seemingly  unpreventable  drawback  to 
the  profitable  culture  of  the  varieties  born 
to  or  that  have  acquired  the  biennial 
bearing  habit.  One  may  figuratively  and 
literally  obey  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
“dig  about  arid  dung  the  trees,"  and  yet 
they  persist  in  fruiting  one  year  and  rest¬ 
ing  the  next. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  defect  in  apples  and  pears 
by  both  orehardists  and  experimenters. 
Some  bold  that  the  alternating  years 
come  about  through  heavy  crops  which 
exhaust  the  tree's  energies  so  greatly 
that  a  light  crop  or  barrenness  follows. 
This,  however,  can  he  hut  partly  true. 
All  call  to  mind  two,  three  or  four  heavy 
crops  of  some  varieties,  after  which  the 
trees  settle  down  to  bearing  every  other 
year. 

Thinning  is  often  proposed  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  overbearing  but  it  proves  of  small 
value  in  most  cases  in  preventing  the  off- 
year.  Nor  does  pruning  seem  to  alter  the 
condition  greatly.  There  are  on  record 
several  experiments  in  which  blossoms 
have  been  stripped  from  the  treps  during 
the  bearing  year  to  cause  the  setting  of 
fruit  the  next  year.  The  trees  so  treat¬ 
ed  have  usually  borne  some  fruit  the  off- 
year,  but  the  treatment  has  seldom  given 
a  satisfactory  crop  in  t bo  year  of  little 
fruit.  Nor  is  biennial  bearing  a  matter 
of  food  supply.  Many  orchards  amply 
supplied  with  food  habitually  alternate 
their  crops.  Peculiarities  of  climate 
probably  have  something  to  do  with  this 
condition,  but  do  uot  wholly  account  for 
it. 

Eliminating  all  of  the  factors  men¬ 
tioned — admitting,  however,  that  all  have 
some  influence  on  the  bearing  habit — 
we  must  conclude  that  fruitfulness  al¬ 
ternating  with  barrenness  in  apples  and 
pears  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  species. 
Thorough  cultivation,  an  ample  supply 
of  food  at  all  times,  careful  attention  to 
pruning  and  training,  proper  control  of 
pests  and  systematic  thinning  are  all 
means  which  can  be  used  to  some  extent 
to  circumvent  nature  but  which  all  com¬ 
bined  may  fail  to  bring  good  crops  every 
year.  u.  p.  Hedrick, 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station 


Exterminating  Star  of  Bethlehem 

How  can  I  exterminate  the  pest  in 
the  lawn  called  ‘‘Star  of  Bethlehem?" 
The  ‘renter  that  was  on  the  farm  lust 
Winter  had  the  hogs  in  the  lawn;  it.  is 
all  rooted  up.  There  are  patches  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  all  over  the  ground : 
it  has  white  bulbs,  is  a  very  persistent 
grower.  If  a  bulb  was  stepped  on  it 
would  press  it  in  the  ground  so  it  would 
grow.  How  can  I  destroy  it? 

Camden,  O.  H.  A.  M. 

This  is  rather  a  large  genus  of  bulbous 
plants,  native  of  Southern  Europe  and 
the  western  section  of  Asia.  A  number 
of  the  species  are  hardy  and  grow  and 
increase  so  freely  as  to  become  a  great 
nuisance;  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  species  Ornithogalum  umbellatum, 


the  pretty  little  Star  of  Bethlehem  that 
has  become  naturalized  in  the  meadows 
and  lawns  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  them.  On  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  there  has  been  no  way  of  erad¬ 
icating  if  discovered  (that  the  writer  is 
aware  of)  except  to  dig  it  out.  and  carry 
the  bulbs  off  the  land.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  must,  be  done  in  a  thorough  man¬ 
ner,  or  in  a  few  years  it  will  have  be¬ 
come  as  numerous  as  ever.  K. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — July  6  a  young  man 
bathing  at  Spring  Lake.  N.  .T..  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  shark,  both  legs  being  bitten 
off.  He  died  10  minutes  after  being 
rescued.  A  week  before  a  young  man 
bathing  at  Beach  Haven.  N.  .L.  was 
attacked  in  the  same  way,  dying  from  his 
injuries.  At  Asbury  Turk.  July  7, 
motor  boats  laden  with  armed  men  put 
out  from  the  most  of  the  resorts  along 
the  Jersey  shore  to  protect  bathers 
at  bathing  beaches.  If  any  shark  is 
sighted  it  will  be  shot  at.  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  chugging  of  the  motors 
will  keep  them  far  from  the  sands. 
Some  places  along  the  bathing  beach  are 
being  inclosed  with  wire  netting  strong 
enough,  it  is  thought,  to  stop  the  largest 
shark.  The  bathers  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  number. 

While  swimming  in  a  ereek  near 
Houghton,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  Carl  Hughes 
of  Aferiea.  <  slipped  from  the  embank¬ 
ment  into  quicksand  and  was  drowned 
before  bis  companions  could  offer  any 
assistance. 

Commissioner  of  Correction  Burdette 
G.  Lewis  of  New  York,  issued  an  order 
July  (1  to  wardens  of  prisons  under  him 
to  ask  for  volunteers  among  the  inmates 
for  a  regiment  to  serve  in  Mexico  if  there 
is  a  call.  This  is  the  first  time  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  has  been  even  planned. 
A  law  prohibits  enlistment  of  convicts 
in  the  United  States  array.  In  case  of  a 
call  for  volunteers.  Commissioner  Lewis 
will  ask  the  War  Department  to  waive 
this  law  for  bis  regiment.  All  told  there 
are  about  3.500  inmates  in  the  five  peni¬ 
tentiaries  and  workhouses  under  his  jur¬ 
isdiction.  Many  of  the  keepers  have  had 
military  (raining,  and  would  drill  the 
volunteers. 

D.  A.  Kent,  formerly  a  professor  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  two  of  bis  ranch  employees 
have  been  killed  in  Texas  by  Mexican 
raiders.  Two  years  ago  Prof.  Kent  went 
to  Donna,  Tex.,  where  he  owned  a  large 
ranch. 

July  5-6  a  hurricane  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  swept  over  parts  of  Louisiana, 
Alabama.  Mississippi  and  Florida.. 
Damage  in  Mobile  to  buildings  and  other 
property  was  estimated  at  about  .$50,000, 
and  merchants'  stocks  were  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  wind  and  water  about 
$50,000  additional.  The  negro  ward  of 
the  City  Hospital  was  torn  away,  but  the 
patients  were  removed  to  safety.  The 
Mobile  yacht  club  building  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  as  were  the  fences  and  portions  of 
the  bleachers  and  grandstand  of  the 
Southern  Association  Baseball  ('In’h.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  shops  were 
partially  Unroofed.  The  Baptist  church 
at  Waynesboro.  Miss,,  was  destroyed. 
According  to  Teports  reaching  Mobile  the 
following  vessels  were  lost  or  beached  in 
coming  into  the  bay  from  the  gulf : 
Schooner  A.  I..  Mangold,  crew  saved; 
schooner  Nora  Belle,  crew  missing:  Bay 
Backet  James  A.  Carney,  sunk  and  the 
packet  Apollo  slightly  damaged.  Near 
the  wreckage  of  the  Nora  Belle  was 
found  the  stem  of  a  schooner,  the  only 
identification  mark  being  the  words 
“Moss  Point."  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  bridge  across  Escam¬ 
bia  Bay,  near  Pensacola,  was  washed 
away.  The  bridge  is  about  three  miles 
long.  Train  service  to  Pensacola  from 
the  east  will  be  suspended  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department 
of  Canada.  July  10,  presented  engraved 
watches  to  the  crow  of  the  United  States 
fishing  schooner  Josie  and  Phoebe,  which 
rescued  the  Canadian  waterlogged 
schooner  Harry  of  Cape  Sable  on  May 
23.  1015,  after  the  sailors  hod  been  72 
hours  without  food  or  water. 

July  10,  new  cases  of  infantile  paral¬ 
ysis  in  New  York  State  outside  of  the 
city  numbered  10.  nine  of  them  being 
being  children  sent  up-State  front 
Brooklyn.  Complaint  was  made  that 
children  from  infected  districts  were 
being  sent  up-State. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  promulgated  a  regulation 
which  require  thorough  cleaning  of  all 
interstate  passenger  coaches  leaving  New 
Ydrk.  Other  orders  also  will  be  issued 
intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis.  An  appropriation  <4 
$100,000  to  aid  in  the  fight  was  asked 
in  a  resolution  introueed  in  the  House 
on  July  10  by  Representative  Griffith  of 
New  York, 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate.  July 
10,  passed  the  resolution  turning  over 
to  the  municipal  authorities  in  New 
York  the  use  of  the  hospital  and  inspec¬ 
tion  facilities  of  Ellis  Island  to  check  the 
spread  of  infantile  paralysis. 

The  resolution  was  called  up  by  Sen- 
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ntor  O’Gorman  and  was  unopposed.  The 
city  is  required  to  reimburse  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the 
property  resulting  from  its  use  by  the 
city. 

The  Democratic  revenue  bill,  designed 
to  raise  approximately  $200,000,000  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue,  passed  the  House  July 
10  by  a  vote  of  240  to  140.  Democratic 
members  voted  solidly  for  the  bill,  and  39 
Republicans  and  1  independent  supported 
it.  The  minority  succeeded  in  amending 
the  bill  in  several  particulars,  but  no 
vital  change  was  made  in  any  section  ex¬ 
cept  that  relating  to  the  levy  of  special 
internal  revenue  taxes.  The  House 
struck  out  the  tax  on  bankers.  As  re¬ 
ported,  the  bill  carried  a  tax  on  bankers 
of  $1  per  thousand  of  capital,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits.  Several  changes 
were  made  in  the  tariff  commission  sec¬ 
tion.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioners 
were  redueed  from  $10,00(1  to  $7,500, 
and  the  prohibition  against  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  serving  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  eliminated.  During  the  debate 
Representative  Hill,  Connecticut,  sought 
to  increase  the  duties  on  dyestuffs.  Llis 
effort  failed,  but  be  asserted  that  the 
arrival  at  Baltimore  of  the  Deutschland 
with  a  cargo  of  dyes  indicated  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Germany  to  retain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  dyestuffs  industry. 

The  decision  of  Judge  10.  S.  Thomas 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  handed  down  February  8, 
last,  that  the  interest  of  $30,000  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Danbury  hank  by  ISO  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  famous  Danbury  halters’ 
boycott  case,  belongs  to  the  defendants, 
has  been  affirmed  with  modifications  by 
Judges  Coxc,  Rogers  and  Hand,  sitting 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  D.  E. 
Lowe  &  Co.,  who  obtained  a  judgment  <4 
$252,139  against,  the  batters,  contended 
in  a  suit  against  the  Danbury  bank  that 
they  were  entitled  to  all  interest  that 
has  accrued  since  the  attachments  were 
made  13  years  ago. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  started  a 
proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  July  10  that  will  result 
in  an  investigation  of  the  entire  subject 
of  railroad  terminals,  lighterage  and 
freight  rates  of  the  harbor  in  and  around 
New  York.  The  proceeding  is  looked  on 
by  officials  of  the  commission  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  important,  as  it.  involves  practically 
the  entire  field  of  railroad  transportation 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  ways  and  means  appointed  by 
Gov.  Fielder,  and  Board  of  Navigation  of 
New  Jersey  and  organizations  of  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Woehuwken  and 
other  shore  cities,  charges  that  rates  and 
regulations  now  in  force  discriminate  in 
favor  (4  the  New  York  side.  The  Jersey 
side,  they  contend  is  being  charged  extra 
for  terminal  services  on  shipments  from 
the  West,  particularly  a  charge  of  $2  a 
car  for  reconsign incnt  service  from  the 
New  Jersey  terminals  to  any  point  in 
Now  York  harbor.  Free  storage  service 
granted  at  the  terminals  in  New  York 
but  denied  on  the  Jersey  side  is  also 
asked. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J„  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  poultry  show  Nov.  21-25;  Dr. 
Gilbert  Johnston,  secy.- tram. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Shippers’  Protective 
League  met,  July  6,  at  Chicago.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting  was  to  perfect  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  protect  the  interests  of 
Shippers  in  relation  to  railway  rates,  ser¬ 
vice  and  rules.  The  committee  endorsed 
the  Cummings  amendment  to  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  law,  which  plans  io  re¬ 
lieve  shippers  from  declaring  valuation 
of  their  live  stock  and  to  prevent  rail¬ 
ways  from  limiting  their  liability  when 
stock  is  injured  or  destroyed.  The  rail¬ 
roads  have  placed  in  their  tariffs  a  $75 
liability  limit  on  cattle,  for  instance,  and 
in  ease  they  kill  purebred  cattle  worth 
double  that  they  don’t  have  to  pay  over 
$75  unless  they  get  a  two  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  rate  for  every  50  per 
cent,  increase  in  valuation. 

The  Nassau  County,  N.  Y..  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  will  hold  a  farmers’  picnic  at  i 
Fair  Grounds,  Mineolu,  N.  Y..  July  22. 

MEXICO. — Gen.  Callcs.  July  10,  ad¬ 
vised  heads  of  American  mining  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  Sonora  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Obregon, 
Carranza’s  Minister  of  War,  saying  that 
all  danger  of  war  with  the  United  States 
had  passed.  Gen.  Obregon  ordered 
Gallos  to  expedite  the  return  of  all 
Americans  operating  mines  or  ranches  in 
his  territory  and  to  give  them  every 
guaranty  of  safety  for  themselves  and 
their  property. 

Ynqtii  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Mexican  troops  from  south¬ 
ern  Sonora,  are  reported  at  Mazatlau  to 
have  crossed  the  Yaqui  River  aud  in¬ 
vaded  the  lands  of  American  settlers  and 
the  Richardson  Construction  Company. 
They  are  said  to  have  devastated  all 
property  except  the  company’s  bead- 
quarters  at  Kspernnza,  where  a  Mexican 
garrison  is  maintained. 

J.  C.  Hays,  manager  of  the  ITearst 
ranch  at  Bnbieora,  July  10,  reported  that 
the  ranch  had  ’been  taken  over  by  the 
comma n der  of  the  Carranza  garrison  in 
the  district,  and  that  the  property  is  now 
being  operated  for  the  Carranza  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  manager  installed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.  Hays  left  Babieora  at 
the  time  the  American  forces  quit  Nanii- 
quipa  for  the  north,  bringing  110  horses 
as  far  as  Galonna,  to  save  them  from 
seizure  by  Carranza  troops,  who  were 
corning  to  occupy  the  territory  aband¬ 
oned  by  the  American  expedition. 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  DS1) 

I  did  begin  right  away  as  it  happened, 
and  the  first  start  was  not  of  the  kind  to 
establish  my  reputation  as  a  breeder.  My 
excuse  was  the  old  one.  I  needed  the 
money.  I  had  about  a  dozen  of  the  Stev¬ 
ens  stock  left  over,  so  I  advertised  them 
very  briefly  in  Editor  Haynes'  farm  paper. 
I  lmd  more  replies  from  that  little  card 
thau  I  expected,  mostly  from  farmers  who 
seemed  to  care  little  for  fancy  points,  but 
wanted  to  try  the  new  breed-  I  wrote 
careful,  honest  letters  telling  them  just 
what  I  had.  Then  came  an  answer  with 
a  blue  money  order  enclosed ;  then  an¬ 
other  and  one  more  with  a  great  sheet  of 
postage  stamps  enclosed.  Between  them 
they  took  all  my  culls,  and  healthy  smart 
birds  they  were,  clever,  too.  for  I  had 
made  pets  of  them.  Their  color  showed 
touches  of  the  old  Adam  in  places,  but  I 
had  no  complaints  and  suppose  the  buy¬ 
ers  having  seen  few  specimens  of  the 
breed  were  satisfied,  considering  that  I 
sold  them  for  not  far  above  their  value  as 
market  poultry.  I  boxed  them  up  with 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  slats 
on  top.  put.  in  an  apple  and  an  ear  of  corn 
for  refreshment  and  took  my  first  ship¬ 
ment  quite  proudly  to  the  express  office. 
They  netted  about  $14  besides  the  cost  of 
boxes  and  advertising  and  postage. 

1  was  now  left  with  three  fine  males, 
over  thirty  fair  to  good  pullets,  besides 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  pullets  which  I 
had  raised  from  my  common  stock.  These 
common  pullets  gave  me  all  the  eggs  I  had 
that  Winter,  being  early  hatched  birds, 
and  I  kept  no  males  of  the  common  stock 
but  reserved  those  pullets  to  serve  as  sit¬ 
ters  in  the  Spring  and  to  supply  my 
table  with  eggs.  'During  the  Fall  I  im¬ 
proved  my  poultry  plant  considerably, 
making  the  houses  more  substantial  and 
warmer  with  linings  of  heavy  paper,  and 
putting  up  wire  yards  for  the  breeding 
season,  also  a  better  shelter  for  the 
sitters. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  STRAW  RIDE. 

After  the  first  good  fall  of  snow  the 
men’s  club  of  the  church  was  getting  up 
a  straw  sleigh  ride.  After  thinking  over  my 
few  girl  acquaintances  among  the  church 
crowd,  the  only  one  I  felt  might  go  with 
me  was  Hazel  Frost.  I  found  Air.  Frost 
on  the  barn  floor  feeding  his  cows,  his 
movements  rather  stiffer  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  of  his  regular  Winter  dose  of  rheu¬ 
matism. 

‘‘I  should  like  to  have  Hazel  go  with 
me  on  the  straw  ride,”  I  said. 

"You  would?”  he  replied,  leaning  with 
both  hands  on  the  hay  fork.  “Well,  you 
know  we  are  pretty  careful  about  who  we 
let  take  our  little  gal  around.  I  haven’t 
heard  of  auy  more  of  those  carryings  on 
over  on  the  hill  lately,”  he  observed,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  shrewdly, „ his  head  a  little  on 
one  side. 

“I  haven’t  taken  a  drop  of  anything 
stronger  thau  coffee,”  I  replied  earnestly, 
“and  I  never  shall  again,  Mr.  Frost,  un¬ 
less  for  good  cause-  I’ve  cut  out  cigar¬ 
ettes,  too.” 

“That’s  right,  no  drink,  no  smoke,  no 
bad  company,  and  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  a  young  fellow  can  make  a  man  of 
himself.  Going  to  church  right  along, 
too.  That’s  good,  though  I  don’t  always 
go  myself,  now  my  boues  are  growing  stiff. 
I  find  I’ve  got  to  be  more  careful  of  my 
underpinning  this  slippery  weather.  Well, 
Frank,  I’ll  see  what  the  old  woman 
thinks,”  His  term  ‘old  woman’  was  one 
of  his  kindly  old  jokes.  Mrs.  Frost  was 
much  younger  than  her  husband,  and  with 
her  red  cheeks  and  large,  bright  eyes 
looked  almost  youthful  at  times.  She 
was  his  second  wife,  and  had  escaped  the 
hardships  of  his  early  struggling  years. 

The  straw  ride  was  my  first  real  coun¬ 
try  jollification.  A  big  pung  lined  with 
plenty  of  straw  and  blankets  and  a  couple 
of  rows  of  laughing,  singing  young  people 
seated  on  the  floor  in  the  snuggest  of  snug 
nearness.  I  was  a  trifle  sensitive  about  my 
old  overcoat,  but  there  was  nothing  tailor- 
made  about  the  young  farmer  folks  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  long  run  I  worried  less 


about  my  coat  than  about  my  hat,  which 
was  city  style,  and  not  adapted  to  pulling 
down  around  half  frozen  ears  like  the 
headgear  of  the  more  seasoned  sleigh- 
riders  of  the  party.  I  felt  at  the  top  of 
my  spirits  all  the  same  and  joked  and 
sang  as  noisily  as  the  l’est.  Of  course 
Hazel  Frost  was  with  me.  I  should 
hardly  have  mastered  courage  to  have 
gone  alone  or  to  have  asked  anybody  else. 
She  liked  sleigh  rides,  she  told  me  when  I 
asked  her  the  Sunday  before,  after  the 
young  folks’  meeting,  and  I  judged  her 
parents  had  decided  to  risk  their  darling 
in  the  company  of  the  “Poultry  Boy,”  as 
some  had  begun  to  call  me  already.  There 
was  little  nonsense  about  young  society 
in  Mapleton.  While  many  old  families 
held  themselves  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and 
while  the  rich  newcomers  on  the  fancy 
farms  flocked  by  themselves  somewhat, 
the  young  people  of  the  church  drew  no 
strict  lines  other  than  good  character  and 
fellowship.  Few  young  men  couhl  have 
had  less  of  solid  backing  and  sabs  t  a  nee 
than  I,  yet  these  young  people  accepted 
me  on  equal  grounds  and  some  it.  seemed 
even  looked  up  to  me  a  little  because  of 
my  city  experience,  some  snatches  of  which 
I  could  still  talk  about  in  a  way  to 
amuse  them.  Our  party  stopped  for  re¬ 
freshments  at  a  hotel  in  the  nearest  large 
town.  We  gathered  around  the  piano  in 
the  parlor  to  sing  those  durable  old  “col¬ 
lege”  songs-  Then  back  home  more  quiet 
but  still  sociable  and  still  strengthening 
bonds  of  acquaintance  that  were  to  be¬ 
come  choice  friendships. 

As  I  was  parting  with  Hazel  Frost  at 
the  farmhouse  gate  I  set  out  to  kiss  her 
good  night,  after  the  way  which  was 
somewhat  a  matter  of  course  among  my 
set  in  the  city. 

“I  would  rather  not,”  she  said,  with 
dignity,  and  strange  to  relate,  I  liked  her 
the  better  for  it,  when  I  had  thought  it 
over.  “Nothing  cheap  about  these  coun¬ 
try  girls,”  I  reflected.  “They  know  how 
to  be  friends  and  no  nonsense  about  it.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Legal  Questions 


Parents’  Rights  in  Vermont 

What  about  the  following  question  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Vermont?  A  hoy 
14  years  old  did  not  agree  with  his  father, 
and  was_  turned  out  of  the  house  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  The  boy  left  home.  The 
next  day  the  father  came  after  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  home.  Can  the  father 
compel  the  boy  to  stay  at  home,  and  can 
he  take  the  boy’s  wages  if  he  works  out? 

Vermont.  0.  M. 

Under  the  Vermont  laws  until  a  boy  is 
-1  his  parents  have  supreme  control  and 
have  the  right  to  his  wages.  If  the  boy 
has  a  grievance  after  becoming  14  years 
of  age  he  may  go  to  the  Probate  Court 
and  choose  a  guardian  if  he  satisfies  the 
court  that  he  ought  to  have  one. 


Right  of  Widow  to  Property 

A  widow  in  Ohio  having  one  child  and 
a  farm  marries  a  widower  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were _  married.  In*  not  owning  any 
property  either  real  or  personal,  went  to 
live  with  his  wife  on  her  farm.  She  not 
having  auy  stock  he  bought  some,  giving 
his  note,  she  signing  them.  Several  years 
have  passed,  He  has  worked  the  farm, 
using  the  proceeds  just  as  though  the 
farm  was  his  own,  paying  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance.  The  first  debts  were  paid, 
stock  has  been  grown  on  the  farm. 
Wagon,  baggy,  harness,  also  tools,  have 
been  gathered  together,  all  paid  for  off 
the  farm,  until  at  present  there  is  per¬ 
haps  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property. 
The  question  now  is  has  the  wife  any 
rights  in  this  personal  property  more 
than  she  would  have  if  her  husband  had 
owned  the  farm  when  they  were  mar¬ 
ried?  Has  she  any  claim  on  the  crops, 
or  things  that  arc  sold  <  IT  the  place,  more 
than  she  would  have  if  he  owned  the 
farm ?  If  she  has,  could  she  have  it  ar¬ 
ranged  so  she  could  have  it  to  use  as  she 
saw  fit,  whilst  lie  was  living  with  her. 
What  would  be  his  share  in  the  property 
if  she  should  die?  mrs.  w.  g.  ii. 

Ohio. 

As  things  now  stand  it  would  be  hard 
to  determine  just  what  the  rights  of 
these  parties  are  to  each  other,  unless  one 
knew  all  of  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  the  transaction  and  how  the  parties 


regarded  it.  At  the  first  blush,  one 
would  say  that  the  personal  property  be¬ 
longed  primarily  to  the  husband,  inas¬ 
much  as  lie  bought  it,  and  that  the  crops 
having  been  raised  on  the  farm  belonged 
to  t lie  wife  and  were  primarily  hers,  but 
they  would  not  have  been  raised  without 
his  help.  If  either  one  of  them  should 
die  now,  it  is  questionable  how  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  he  divided,  probably  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  the  husband.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  parties  should  get  together 
and  have  an  understanding  and  an  ac¬ 
counting  as  to  just  where  they  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  If  it  is  going  to 
he  hard  to  do  this  now,  it  will  be  much 
harder  to  do  it  after  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties.  She  certainly  has  more 
claim  on  the  crops  than  she  would  have  if 
he  owned  the  farm.  She  has  at  least  a 
half  interest  and  she  could  undoubtedly 
have  it  so  arranged  that  she  could  use  the 
income  from  half  of  the  crops  as  she  saw 
fit-  If  ho  should  die  and  the  personal 
property  was  found  to  be  his  she  would 
take  practically  one-third  of  it  and  the 
balance  would  go  to  his  children  and  if 
she  should  die  he  would  have  his  dower 
of  a  life  interest  iu  one-third  of  her  real 
property  and  the  balance  would  go  to  her 
children. 


Division  of  Property 

1.  A  man  and  his  wife,  during  thirty- 
odd  years,  have  accumulated  some  real 
estate,  which  was  in  the  wife’s  name  at 
the  time  of  her  death  a  year  ago.  Does 
this  property  belong  to  their  children,  all 
"f  age,  there  being  no  will?  The  man 
has  always  handled  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  estate,  paying  the  interest  on  a 
mortgage,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  lie  still 
continues  to  do  this.  In  case  be 

should  remarry,  would  he  have  any  legal 
right  to  give  any,  or  all,  of  this  property 
to  his  second  wife?  E.  r.  q. 

New  York. 

1.  The  husband  would  have  his  right 
of  courtesy  of  a  life  interest  iu  his  wife’s 
real  property  and  at  his  death  the  re¬ 
mainder  would  go  to  his  children. 

2.  The  property  being  in  the  first  wife’s 
name  it  would  descend  as  above  outlined 
and  he  would  have  no  legal  right  to  give 
any  of  the  property  to  his  second  wife, 
although  he  would  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  life  interest.  This  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  husband,  even  though  he 

helped  a-----  *-.•->  the  property,  ac- 

knowlcf  .  >  t  !  '  t  i  he  in  his  deceased 
wife  and  docs  i:-  t  o’  im  it  iu  his  own 
right,  which  he  1:"<  /  coukl  while  the 

title  stood  in  her  name. 


Heir  to  Property 

Would  I  be  the  legal  heir  to  my  sister’s 
property  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
ns  we  are  the  only  ones  living?  I  have 
one  sister  dead  and  she  has  five  chil¬ 
dren  living,  also  a  half  brother  on  my 
mother's  side.  w.  ir.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  would  have  one  share  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  deceased  sister  would  divide 
the  other  of  the  real  property,  and  you, 
they  and  the  half  brother  would  share'  the 
personal  property  iu  three  equal  shares. 
If  your  sister  desires  you  to  have  her 
property,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
make  a  will  to  that  effect. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a 
.  house  with  a  || 
foundat  ion  like  IhisTy 
Would  an  iron  Hetllj 
hold  water  better  if  the 
bottom  were  culoUfoid 
j»atchoJona^*i*i  ll  lie  this?-* 

'  Wo!  The*  “ 

Vrivli 

now 
Booh 


ABOOKTOUNEED 


TURT  taka  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
**  write  the  word  '‘Why?”  on  it  with  your 

name  *rvd  nou'ress  met  I  w,ll  mull  you  this  Dock. 

I .i rely  as  a  joke  book.  Sensiblons  tho  diction¬ 
ary.  Loam  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
tian  some  rocnlenm  In  a  lifetime.  The  supply 
its  limit-xl  so  write  quii-lc. — RD.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1898  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


IS 


if  you're  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
g-ent^  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there’s  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

B.-.-.t  !  v  tc-t.  Low  in  price,  high 
ja  practical  worth.  Yon  ran  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
ttli  the  time.  Look  into  tins!  Sold 
oapayunt.  plan  il  desired. 

Our  1|()  Mfff  d«- 

BCiibet*  ;  l  diflvrvnt  Stnr  Out¬ 
fit*.  Wr  find  wc'l|  mail 
you  th'n  book  which  will  point 
the*  wny  r..  money  rnakin*. 
Write  to-day. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

544  Washington  St. 
Akron,  0, 


iVoZ V  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use, 

Caledonia 
Marl  Lime 

has  made  some  wonderful  records 
L  for  quick  and  lasting  results.  Be- 
I  fore  you  buy  your  lime,  send  for 
our  prices  and 

BOOK  OF  LIME  FftCTS  tree) 

INTERNATION’L  AGR’L  CORP’N 
808M  ARINE  BANK  BLDG. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


V.' 


Get  bigger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
L i mestone.  I ts  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  carbonate  of  lime  releases 
the  potash  now  in  thesoilbut  un¬ 
available.  Pulverized  fineenough 
for  best  results.  In  bulkor  in  sacks. 

Write  today  for  BOOKLET  and  PRICES. 
The  t  arbon  Limestone  Company, 
,  815  Stambaugh  Bldg.  Youngstown,  Ohio 


The  Proof 


of  the  wheat  crop  is 
in  the  threshing. 

The  tally-sheetwill  show  whether  you  have  sup¬ 
plied  plantfood  for  biggest  yields  of  best  quality. 

inter  Wheat  Production 


is  the  name  of  our  free  booklet  that  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  wheat. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today. 

THE  SOUL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
1425  Munsey  Building  ::  ::  Baltimore.  Md. 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


TnE  papers  report  that  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  ex-I’resident  Theodore  Roosevelt 
pave  “a  few  remarks”  at  a  celebration — 
in  which  he  said  : 

It  is  with  a  nation  as  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  You  mothers  and  fathers  here, 
if  you  bring  up  your  children  to  think 
that  all  you  ought  to  he  concerned  with 
is  a  good  time  in  life,  you  will  make 
them  unfit  to  be  fellow  citizens  of  self- 
respecting  people.  If  a  father  or  mother 
bring  up  a  boy  or  a  girl  feeling  that 
nothing  else  counts  except  the  movies 
and  enjoying  themselves,  tin*  hoy  and  the 
girl  won't,  be  tit  to  be  men  and  women. 

Now  very  likely  some  of  you  do  not 
think  as  highly  of  Col.  Roosevelt  as  I  do. 
We  will  not  quarrel  over  that  and  I 
hope  we  shall  agree  with  what  he  says 
about  the  children  and  their  parents- 

Old  Timers. — I  have  heard  it  put  up 
as  an  argument  that  we  older  fellows  do 
not  understand  the  children  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  because  our  childhood  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  was.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
“movie”  had  not  been  dreamed  of  in  my 
day.  The  community  was  too  poor  to 
support  a  circus.  Now  and  then  a  small 
show  would  he  held  in  the  county  town. 
When  asked  if  we  could  go  the  following 
answer  was  considered  ample : 

“No;  but  if  you  will  he  a  good  boy  and 
get  your  work  done  we  will  go  to  the 
cemetery  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  see 
the  family  plot !” 

Tt  was  a  plot  to  keep  me  away  from 
the  circus,  but  that  was  the  way  our 
folks  looked  at  “amusements”  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  a  man  of  middle  age  who 
reads  this  will  remember  just  such  things. 
No  one  thought,  in  those  days,  that,  it 
was  the  sole  business  of  a  man  and 
woman  to  keep  their  children  amused 
and  entertained.  We  were  expected  to 
amuse  ourselves  in  the  little  play  time 
allotted  to  us,  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
wisest  provision  of  childhood. 

New  Ideas. — I  have  some  friends  who 
think  such  old-time  notions  are  awful. 
Their  children  must  he  entertained  and 
kept  good-natured.  Father  provides  a 
car  for  the  hoys  to  drive,  often  when  he 
can  ill  afford  it.  Mother  worries  and 
twists  and  turns  in  order  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  “a  good  time.”  and  not  be 
troubled  with  responsibilities.  I  know 
of  one  bright  and  lively  girl,  dancing 
through  life,  who  suddenly  realized  that 
father  was  growing  a  little  shabby  and 
gray,  while  mother  was  fading  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  children  “entertain¬ 
ed”  and  “up  to  date.”  With  my  bringing 
up  T  cannot  think  of  anything  more  fool¬ 
ish  or  more  harmful  to  the  children  than 
this  trying  to  kill  off  their  capacity  for 
entertaining  themselves.  Yet  I  know 
that  argument  is  often  wasted,  for  too 
many  people  are  afflicted  with  what  I 
call  the  knotholes  of  life.  A  knothole  in 
a  hoard  usually  appears  where  some  limb 
was  broken  or  decayed.  In  life  it  comes 
from  some  ingrowing  notion  or  habit. 

Poor  Imitation. — One  bad  knothole  in 
our  country  is  the  futile  attempt  to  ape 
the  manners  of  the  get-rich -quick.  These 
people  sol  tic  in  a  neighborhood  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Cut  a  very  wide  swath.  The  chief 
use  they  seem  to  have  for  their  money  is 
to  use  the  wife,  the  children  and  the 
home  as  advertisements  of  their  wealth. 
There  are  men  .who  walk  up  and  down 
Broadway  carrying  advertising  banners 
or  “signs.”  They  are  called  “sandwich 
men,”  and  the  job  is  looked  upon  as  igno¬ 
ble.  I  consider  it  far  more  businesslike 
and  just  as  honorable  as  the  parade  of 
the  wife  and  children  of  some  get-rich- 
quicker  who  uses  the  backs  of  his  poor 
family  to  display  his  wealth.  The  trouble 
is  that  some  of  our  men  and  women  see 
this  foolish  display  and  try  to  imitate  it. 

As  a  rule  Mother  does  not  get  much  of 
it  but  she  and  father  think  their  children 
must  he  brought  up  as  dainty  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  result  is  a  set  of  puppets 
and  dolls — too  soft  in  hand  to  work  and 
too  soft  at  head  to  manage  or  command — 
when  there  should  have  been  sound,  sen¬ 
sible,  humble  men  and  women,  capable  of 
doing  honest  work. 

An  Easy  Time. — Another  bad  knot¬ 
hole  in  life  comes  with  those  people  who 
reason  about,  this  way :  “I  had  a  hard 
time  when  I  was  a  child.  I  had  to  work  ' 


and  I  was  held  down.  My  children  shall 
never  he  trained  like  that!” 

Then  the  poor  things,  looking  out  upon 
life  through  this  knothole,  proceed  to  spoil 
their  children  by  making  life  too  easy  for 
them.  It  is  strange,  too,  for  these  people 
are  usually  very  sensible  about,  other 
things,  and  if  you  put  them  to  it  they  are 
forced  to  admit  that  their  own  strength 
of  character  is  due  to  the  firmness  which 
straightened  up  their  own  childhood. 
The  memory  <>f  the  way  they  were  made 
to  "behave”  and  to  work  galls  them,  and 
they  seem  to  think  that  when  they  make 
things  easy  for  their  children  the  chafe 
of  memory  is  easier.  You  cannot  make 
these  people  see  that  the  frequent  shing¬ 
ling  they  had  as  children  has  kept  the 
roof  of  character  over  them  !  So  their 
children  grow  up  without  any  practical  re¬ 
straint — viewing  life  as  one  long  round 
of  amusement*  and  fighting  every  attempt 
at  discipline  or  oversight.  Tt  beats  me 
to  understand  where  this  strange  freak 
of  human  nature  comes  from.  I  have  a 
cynical  friend  who  says  it  is  the  woman 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10.  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  In  the  majority  of  such 
eases  that  I  know  the  man  is  mostly  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  mother  in  such  a  family 
is  more  likely  to  he  an  old  school-teacher, 
and  she  knows  the  value  of  discipline, 
hut  father’s  constant  talk  about  his  hard 
time,  and  his  foolish  plan  of  making 
things  easy  for  the  youngsters  under¬ 
mines  mother's  efforts.  Such  men  do  not 
understand  what  a  fearful  responsibility 
they  assume  when  they  undertake  to 
soften  the  character  of  a  child. 

Selfish  NESS. — There  is  another  bad 
knothole  of  life  which  is  turning  many  a 
tine  stick  of  human  timber  into  a  cull.  I 
have  seen  people  count  up  their  property 
before  the  children  and  tell  the  little 
folks  they  are  a  little  better  than  others 
because  this  money  is  coming  to  them. 
The  children  see  mean  little  tricks 
played  in  business  or  in  social  relations, 
and  hear  them  discussed.  They  are 
taught  to  run  and  jam  into  the  best  seats 
on  the  train  or  in  public  places,  and  get 
more  than  their  share  whenever  they  can. 
Such  households  never  know  and  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  great,  lasting  joy 
which  comes  into  a  human  life  at  real 
self-sacrifice,  or  giving  up  something  of 


value  to  others.  You  can  take  it  from 
me  that,  a  man  or  woman,  a  family,  a 
community,  a  town,  a  county,  a  State  or 
a  nation,  raised  in  selfishness  so  that  it 
cannot  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
sacrifice  is  just  following  the  hearse  to 
destruction.  There  will  surely  come  a 
time  when  the  very  business  life  and 
future  of  a  group  of  men  and  women 
will  depend  upon  their  power  to  go  into  a 
true  give-and-take  co-operation.  Then 
these,  selfish,  sick-souled  people  will  be 
dead  spots  to  prevent  the  enterprise. 

What  Arout  It? — I  see  all  these 
knotholes  and  many  more.  So  do  you  if 
you  look  about  a  little.  Perhaps  you  will 
say  whnt-a  man  said  to  no*  the  other  day. 
We  spoke  of  these  things  and  ho  admitted 
it.  lie  is  a  childless  man,  and  does  not 
like  children.  So  he  said :  “You  are 
right  about  it,  but  what  business  is  it  of 
yours?  You  will  pass  away  before  these 
spoiled  children  can  do  any  damage.” 
That  is  not  exactly  true,  since  we  have 
taken  the  job  of  bringing  tip  nine  chil¬ 
dren  who  will  have  little  beside  character 
and  body  and  brain.  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  poor  sort  of  citizenship  for  a  man  to 
say  that  his  interest  in  the  nation  dies 
out  with  him.  Suppose  a  man  under¬ 
took  to  run  a  farm  on  such  a  system.  ITe 
would  never  plant  an  orchard  or  put  in 
a  drain  or  sow  a  permanent  meadow  or 
build  a  new  barn  after  lie  was  50.  What 
would  be  the  use,  since  all  interest  in 
him  or  in  his  record  was  to  die  with  him? 
Such  a  man  would  lose  the  rarest  joy  of 
farming,  which  is  training  a  child  to 
carry  on  that  farm  so  that  it.  will  grow 
better  and  better,  and  stand  for  years  as 
a  monument  to  him.  There  is  nothing  to 
that.  Any  man  who  has  ever  had  half 
a  chance  in  this  country  knows  better. 
With  all  the  faults  of  our  American  civ¬ 
ilization.  and  with  all  the  dangers  show¬ 
ing  up  ahead,  this  is  still  the  best  land 
for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  raised  in.  I  think 
there  is  still  a  majority  of  the  plain,  sen¬ 
sible,  humble  people  who  will  train  their 
children  for  good  citizenship.  There  are 
some  others,  but  I  will  not  believe  they 
are  in  the  majority.  This  paper  will  go 
into  at  least  150,000  homes  where  plain, 
old-fashioned  honesty,  sound  thrift  and 
unselfish  character  will  prevail.  All  of 
us  who  are  able  to  put  one  thought  be¬ 
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side  another  and  connect  them  must  know 
that  there  is  a  great  struggle  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ahead.  Personally  l  do  not  get 
much  excited  over  danger  from  an  invad¬ 
ing  foe.  Our  hardest  battle  will  be  with 
ourselves,  and  the  greatest  danger  we 
have  is  losing  sight  of  that  and  chasing 
off  after  some  political  or  warlike  issue 
when  our  greatest  need  is  the  right  to 
add,  honestly  and  fairly  10  cents  to  our 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  Give  me 
that,  dime  won  justly  and  by  our  own 
energy  and  manhood,  and  I  will  guaran¬ 
tee  the  greatest  run  of  true  prosperity 
ever  known  in  this  country.  I  will  also 
guarantee  a  gain  in  citizenship,  because  it 
will  make  our  farmers  and  country  people 
feel  that  they  arc  sharing  once  more  in  a 
fair  distribution  of  wealth.  Until  that, 
is  started  there  will  be  a  growing  feeling 
among  our  farmers  that  those,  who  get 
the  most  money  out  of  American  society 
should  do  the  most  fighting  for  it.  More 
manhood  and  greater  courage  will  he  re¬ 
quired  to  fight  the  battle  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  dime  than  is  required  to  run  into 
battle  behind  a  brass  hand,  and  no  child 
or  man  or  woman  who  passes  life  looking 
through  one  of  the  knotholes  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  will  endure  the  struggle.  AYhv 
not  train  our  children  to  fight  the  real 
foes  which  lie  in  themselves — laziness, 
prejudice,  selfishness  and  the  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  their  comrades? 

ir.  w.  o. 


Cutting  Wheat  With  Alfalfa 

Y\  ill  you  advise  me  about  a  piece  of 
wheat  I  sowed  with  Alfalfa  last  Fall? 
The  Alfalfa  is  as  high  as  the  wheat,  and 
I  have  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  cut  it  green  or  let  the 
wheat  ripen  and  thrash  it.  If  I  do  the 
latter  1  shall  lose  the  leaves  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  Which  would  be  more  profitable? 

Leeds.  N.  Y.  h.  m.  v. 

In  this  case  We  should  cut  the  wheat 
and  the  Alfalfa  together,  and  cime  it  like 
clover  hay.  If  you  let  the  wheat,  ma¬ 
ture  you  will  have  difficulty  in  thrashing 
it  out  with  the  Alfalfa  mixed  with  it, 
and  you  will  lose  most  of  the  value  of  the 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  The  next,  cut¬ 
ting  also  will  not  be  as  good  as  if  the 
first  one  were  cut  on  time.  The  wheat 
and  the  Alfalfa  cured  together  will  make 
good  forage  for  any  kind  of  stock. 
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Beat  The  Hessian  Fly! 

Seed  your  wheat  late  so  that  the  Hessian  Fly  cannot  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  young 
plants  and  injure  them  next  spring.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  640)  says: 

“The  application  broadcast  of  some  quick  acting  fertilizer  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phosphate 
(phosphorus)  made  as  soon  as  general  infestation  is  apparent  will  cause  the  plants  to  tiller  more  freely 
and  give  them  sufficient  vigor  to  withstand  the  winter  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  healthy  stems 
the  following  spring. . . .  W hile  it  may  seem  ‘far  fetched’  to  bring  forward  as  a  preventive  measure  the 
enrichment  of  the  soil,  a  jertile  soil  will  produce  plants  that  will  withstand  With  little  injury  attacks 

that  Will  prove  disastrous  to  plants  growing  on  an  impoverished  or  thin  soil . It  is  also  on  the  thin 

or  impoverished  soils  that  the  difficulty  of  sowing  late  enough  to  evade  the  fall  attack  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a  growth  sufficient  to  withstand  the  winter  is  encountered,  and  whatever  can  be  done  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  will  constitute  a  preventive  measure.” 

Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  quickly  available  Ammonia  and  Available  Phosphoric  Acid.  They 
will  produce  a  strong  growth  this  fall  and  carry  the  crop  into  the  winter  in  first  class  condition.  Select  a  brand 
containing  not  less  than  2%  of  quickly  effective  Ammonia  and  at  least  1  0 7c  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Acid  Phosphate  alone  will  not  push  the  growth  like  an  ammoniated  fertilizer. 

T o  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a  practical 
booklet  entitled  ‘  Winter  Wheat."  1  his  contains  a  chart  showing  the  best  date  for  seeding  in  your  section  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  Wheat  crop.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you 
intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  Pee  of  charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  AgriculturalChemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 

WAR  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT  OFFER  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

INSURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  YOUR  CROP  BY  USING 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS 
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suckers  from  field  corn.  T  said  no.  At 
the  next  institute  in  the  same  county  the 
same  man  brought  out  two  of  his  corn 
plants,  each  one  of  which  had  two  suck¬ 
ers,  and  the  main  stalk  had  two  ears  and 
each  sucker  had  two  also.  Better  let  the 
suckers  alone.  w.  f.  massky. 


bushels  each,  and  covered  with  three  to 
four  inches  of  straw,  and  only  enough 
soil  to  shed  the  water  until  freezing 
weather,  when  enough  soil  or  manure  is 
added  to  prevent  the  beets  from  freezing 
during  the  severe  weather. 

K.  w.  PE  BAUN. 


RURALISMS 


PUTS  Utli 


Propagating  Bulbs 

Will  you  tell  how  bulb  growers  in¬ 
crease  their  stock  of  tulip.  Narcissus  and 
hyacinth  bulbs?  P-  o. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Hyacinths  are  increased  by  making 
two  cuts  with  a  knife  at  right  angles 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  large  bulb  about 
one-fourtli  inch  deep  when  planting.  The 
resulting  small  hulblets  must  be.  grown 
three  years  to  make  a  large  (lowering 
bulb.  Daffodils  and  Narcissus  each  form 
small  bulbs  naturally,  same  as  tbe  Glad¬ 
iolus,  which  require  two  to  three  years' 
growth  to  make  a  large  bulb  for  flower¬ 
ing.  Tulips  require  same  treatment  as 
hyacinths.  elmkk  j.  weaver. 


Crossing  Cotton  and  Okra  Mixed  Corn 

Since  you  intend  to  do  a  little  cotton  Two  years- ago  T  planted  IS  rows  of 
raising,  why  not  try  a  little  hybridizing?  >u  on('  patch  -six  rows  or  Black 

It  is  fascinating  nnd  absorbing  and  with  Mexican,  six  of  Red  Cory  and  six  ot 
cotton  easily  accomplished  with  its  sitn-  Country  Gentleman.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
Tile  flower,  and  who  kumvs  but  what  you  was  matured  I  noticed  that  the  greater 
would  create  a  valuable  cross— cotton  on  number  of  the  eats  were  mixed.  Most 
okra  for  instance,  taking  up  the  experi-  "]  the  white  corn  ears  were  pilb  d  vith 
niont  which  1  tried,  unsuccessfully,  but  black  kernels,  and  most  ol  the  black  cars 
which  is  not  impossible,  since  they  are  b«d  some  white  kermis  L  noticed  that 
related,  and  it  is  thought  one  of  the  there  were  no  mongrel  kernels  that  is, 
Egyptian  cottons  is  such  a  cross?  I  mad.*  the  black  kernels  on  the  white  ears  were 
hundreds  of  crosses  and  finally  got  what  l>»n>iish  him*,  the  same  color  as  the. 
I  thought  was  a  perfect  germ,  a  real  jn.e  Black  M.-xicnn  corn,  audthewhite 
plump  seed,  hut  although  carefully  k''i  m-ls  on  the  hl.u  k  <  ,11s  win.  vvhiti. 
nursed,  nothing  resulted.  My  objects  in  there  being  no  kernel  Striped,  spotted  or 

producing  such  a  c-ross  were  these  :  First.,  Vi,"  '1°  i°  i  .V  '(;(  V11!!  t  !ls.,OOI,u,  '**} 

to  endeavor  to  get  enough  okra  blood  in  planted  last  year,  and  the  ears  produced 
the  hybrid  to  make  it.  distasteful  to  the  y™  "bout  the  same,  with  the  exception 
boll  weevil.  Second,  to  got  a  cotton  that  that,  some  of  the  ears  were  more  heavily 

would  mature  as  early  ns  the  okra  plaut.  1)1  .  V1’!  y  V-s  ' 1 a  ' '  ’ 

Third,  since  ramie  is  produced  from  the  l.iooKijn,  r  .  l. 

okra  plant,  perhaps  the  staple  would  bo  When  two  or  more  kinds  of  corn  are 

improved.  I- mirth,  okra  hearing  its  pods  planted  within  200  yard  ;  of  one  another 
from  the  main  stalk,  might  produce  a  *  '  .  . ,  ,  „ 

hybrid  with  the  same  habit,  thereby  mak-  they  will  erosS-pollmato,  provided  they 

ing  a  storm-proof  cotton.  Fifth,  okra  are  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  The 
being  of  erect  or  upright  growth,  a  by-  b,*<1  Dory  is  a  quick  grower  and  mav 
hrid  wilh  these  qualities  could  be  riant-  }  1]inatP(1  bpfnre  the  there- 

ed  closer  than  ordinary  cotton,  and  yet,  ’  *  .  .  ., 

producing  as  prolificnlly  and  as  preco-  fore  that  may  account  for  the  reason  for 

ciously  as  okra,  would  far  outyield  or-  not  having  mentioned  it.  as  having  en¬ 
dinary  cotton.  Sixth,  surh  a  hybrid,  terod  into  tbe  mixtures  on  the  ears.  Gnrn 
maturing  in  90  days  as  against  about  150  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  that  show 
days  for  Cotton,  might  allow  of  two  the  effect  of  cross-pollination  the  first 
plantings,  or  would  at  least  mature  its  year.  According  to  the  Mendelian  theory, 
crop  long  before  the  boll  weevil  could  when  plants  of  different  colors  are 
get  ill  its  work  of  destruction.  As  a  mat-  crossed  the  seed  produced  will  be  one- 
tcr  of  fact  the  boll  weevil  is  slowly  mov-  quarter  of  the  one  color,  one  quarter  of 
ing  eastward  nnd  cotton  is  now  being  tbe  other  and  one-half  of  the  p.-edominnt- 
suecessfully  raised  in  those  communities  ing  color.  In  your  case  the  black  pre- 
where  it  was  once  impossible;  besides  dominates  over  the  white,  therefore  those 
better  cultural  methods  are  in  vogue  and  black  kernels,  which  are  half  of  the  white 
that  helps  some.  v.  T..  corn,  are  all  black.  If  those  black  ker- 

Toxas.  nels  which  are  crossed  with  white  are 

,  ..  ,,  .  ,  .  ,  „  .  planted  by  themselves,  theoretically  the 

Mlule  both  cotton  and  okra  belong  to  rf,a„itjnSr  product  would  he  one-quarter 

the  general  order  Malvaceae,  they  are  in  pure  bhu  .  one-quarter  pure  white  and 
different  genera,  nnd  while  I  would  not  one-half  mixed  and  of  course  black. 

say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cross  gen-  These  resulting  pure  blacks  and  pure 
•’  .  1  ,  .  whites  would  produce  pure  strains  just 

era,  it  is  certainly  doubtful.  I  lie  okra  as  they  had  never  been  mixed,  at  least, 
is  Hibiscus  csculentus  and  the  cotton  so  far  as  color  is  concerned.  On  the  other 
plant  is  Gossvpium  lierbaeoum.  It  is  hand,  the  crossed  seed  would  continue  to 
,.  ,  “  ,  .  onnnifta  break  up  into  one-quarter  pure  black  and 

comparatively  easy  to  ciosa  species  n  ono_f|Un{.tPr  purR  white,  and  one-half 

the  same  genus,  hut  I  very  much  doubt  crossed,  and  so  on.  It  will  he  easy  to 
the  fact  that  okra  and  cotton  will  by-  pick  out  the  pure  white,  but  quite  im- 
bridizc  Then  lias  it  ever  been  proved  Possible  to  pick  out.  the  one-quarter  pure 
,  ,  ,  ,,  ..  ..  ...  1...0  black  seed  from  (he  three-quarters  which 

that  the  boll  weevil  dislikes  okra?  would  look  the  same.  it.  u.  B. 

Ramie  is  not  produced  from  the  okra  - 

plant,  but  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  Transplanting  Laurel 

botanical  order,  the  TJrti caeca?  or  Net¬ 
tle  familv.  It  is  Thehmeria  tenassissima.  .  1  followed  your  advice  in  transplant- 
1.1,  “  .  ,  ,  ing  laurels,  and  now  we  shall  have  a 

I  know  that  a  certain  variety  ot  cotton  quantity  about  the  houses.  We 

has  been  popularly  thought  to  be  a  cross  have  a  great,  quantity  in  our  woods,  from 
with  okra,  merely  by  the  shape  of  the  which  comes  the  farm  name,  but  until 

,  ,  .  T  ,  _'e  __  4.1. ni>  von  helped  us  we  couldn’t  “get  it  going’’ 

leaves  but  1  know  ot  110  real  cross  time  •  .  ,  * ,  ...  •  , ,  •  , 

J  1  ’  nicely  about  the  premises.  It  is  most 

has  been  made  between  okra  and  cotton  beautiful  in  the  woods  and  hundreds  of 

and  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  people  come  to  see  the  sight,  but  I  have 

done  There  is  certainly  still  room  for  been  most  anxious  to  see  it  from  the 
.  *  .  v.tt  windows  and  doorways.  It  looks  now  as 

improving  the  earl  mess  ot  o  .  .  trlioiiixli  we  may.  for  many  of  tbe  trans- 

anv  doubtful  crossing,  hut  by  intelligent  planted  plants  are  in  bloom  just  now. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
leather  soft  and  pliable  by 
replacing  the  natural  oil. 


Excellent  for  carriage  and  automo¬ 
bile  lops. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Yr. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Albaay,  Boston 


Special  Strain  Asparagus 

The  bunch  of  green  asparagus  shown 
in  cut  below  was  13^-  inches  long;  it  con¬ 
tained  10  stalks  and  weighed  three 
pounds  and  six  ounces.  Some  of  the 
stalks  weighed  more  than  six  ounces. 
The  picture  shows  a  silver  half-dollar 


yiiitimi 


RITE  FOR 


Over  Z5.000.000  rod*  Brown 


1JVVI  M.WV|UW  1  oiorTii 

37  j  Fence  already  sola  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices, 
a.1  Freight  Prepaid.  180  atylos, 
13o  per  rod  up.  Cates  ana 
iteel  PohI3,  too!  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
,5a  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FARM  WAGONS 


R  High  or  low  wheels— 

steel  or  wood— wide 
l(  i  Tlr"  or  narrow  tires, 
ts Wagon  parts  of  all 
7/&IP  _y  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
[k  t nny  running  gear. 

OmtagiiiiMUnttii  la  color  A  free. 

tioctncwheel  Co.,  48Elm  Si.,  Quincy,  111, 


The  best  and  cheapest  corn  Ensnr- 
,  an  CO  you  can  boy,  that  will  *ave 
l  every  ear  of  your  corn  crop,  is  a 
\  Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 
A  of  heavy  zinc  galvanized  iron. 

Cost  no  more  than  old  style 
id  woodencrilis.  Store  com  inrat- 
proof,  fireproof,  wofttlixr-proof 


slipped  in  under  the  string  so  that  the 
comparative  sizes  may  be  better  under¬ 
stood. 

The  freak  stalk  at  the  side  of  the 
bunch  was  2%  inches  wide,  but  only  a 
lmlf-inch  thick  all  the  way  up.  The 
bunch  and  the  ribbon  stalk  were  grown 
at  the  Atloek  Asparagus  Farm,  iu  South 
Bound  Brook,  N.  .T.  There  the  growers 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  seed 
selection  and  special  strains.  Now  tln-y 
have  a  very  large  growing  strain  from 
which  they  save  their  own  s^nl  and  grow 
their  own  plants.  Another  remarkable 
feature  which  is  of  great  value  is  that 
this  strain  of  asparagus  will  grow  about 
three  inches  higher  than  ordinary  strains 
before  the  heads  open  lip.  The  remarka¬ 
ble  size  and  productiveness  of  this  strain 
of  asparagus  shows  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  anyone  who  gives  a  certain 
cron  special  attention.  B.  D.  B. 


Gel  This  Biz  rR£E  Book  Today 

Just  sond  me  a  postal  with 
your  imrae  and  address. and  I’ll 
mail  you  my  big  free  catalog. 
Telia  how  Marshalls  cure  corn 
better.  A  size  to  fit  every  farm. 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  book. 

John  O.  Ovorholt,  Pr*». 
IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  CO. 


BO.T2Q  WoftH.fi  Ohio 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden.  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .....  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  HUHAL  NEW- 
YOftlSBR,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Suckering  Sweet  Corn 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  the  effort  to  find  out  something 
about  Country  Gentleman  corn.  I  have 
always  planted  that  variety;  could  not 
have  a  garden  without  it.  Now  along 
comes  some  one  who  says,  to  be  grown 
properly,  all  the  shoots  or  suckers,  should 
be  pulled  off.  save  one;  only  this  one 
allowed  to  stay  and  bear  corn.  My  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  is  shoulder  high,  with 
from  three  to  five  and  sometimes  six 
shoots  from  the  hill,  from  one  to  three 
being  very  strong,  husky  shoots,  with  a 
few  weak  shoots  at  base.  Shall  I  leave 
the  whole  dump  intact  or  take  out. 
which?  If  there  is  a  better  way  than  I 
have  been  doing  T  want  to  know  it. 

Athens,  Ga.  e.  k.  l. 

I  grow  the  Country  Gentleman  corn 
and  several  other  varieties  of  sugar  corn. 
They  are  all  inclined  to  make  suckers, 
blit  I  have  never  found  that  it  pays  to 
pull  them  off.  The  more  foliage  a  plant 
has  the  more  it  is  able  to  get  carbon  from 
the  air,  and  carbon  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  starch  in  the  grain,  and  plants 


Beets  for  Fall  and  Winter 

Beets  may  be  planted  any  time  until 
the  10t.li  of  July.  The  soil  should  be  care 
fully  prepared  and  well  manured.  Poul¬ 
try  droppings  are  especially  good  for  this 
purpose,  and  should  be  worked  into  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  planted.  Most 
home  gardeners  prefer  to  have  their  rows 
14  inches  apart,  while  tbe  market  gar¬ 
deners  are  planting  them  in  rows  20 
inches  apart,  so  that  they  can  work  them 
with  a  horse.  A  light  application  of 
lime  or  wood  ashes  just  after  the  ground 
is  plowed  is  usually  very  line  for  beets, 
because  (his  crop  cannot  do  well  in  a 
sour  soil.  T’suall.v  the  beets  should  be 
thinned  to  stand  about  two  inches  apart- 
"When  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  they  may  be  pulled  and 
canned  for  Winter  use.  or  they  may  b> 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  about  21  7 
inches  in  diameter  for  immediate  use. 

The  market  gardeners  store  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  beets  in  pits  in  the  field  for 
the  Winter  markets.  When  heavy  frosts 
threaten  in  the  Fall  the  beets  are  pulled 
and  the  tops  cut  off  an  inch  from  the  root, 
or  twisted  off  to  prevent  bleeding.  They 
are  then  dumped  on  piles  of  about  20 


N  °  matter  what  your  power  re-  f, ,  \  \ 

pld  H'A  nuiremeuts  may  be — whether  you^^y 

need  a  smallengine  for  pumping,  run-^|k  -  j^iu. 

I ^^Foing  separator,  light  plant,  etc.  or  xvheth-^^Wj^wJgB 
you  require  a  bigger  Portable  Engine  or^^^T^-*i8p 
i^^^^^^^^Tractor  for  the  heavier  farm  work,  you’ll  find 
BH^^actly  the  size  and  type  of  engine  you  want  in 

Portable,  s'l'j-  TfcfiwSOWJffiOSrftfM'  Euo,  1J 

Portable  and  _ /  MEOOSENE AND  GASOL/ME  Cheap  Oil  Fuel. 

Stationary. 

_ the  engines  that  are  always  “on  the  job”  ready  to  deliver  power  when  you 

want  it — the  eiiRines  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  smite.  Sumter  gear-driven  magneto 
makes  starting  quick  and  easy.  No  batteries.  Special  patented  kerosene  cai  buretor 
bodies  new  ideas  in  cheap  fuel  carbur.ition.  No  torch,  no  pre-heating,  no  carbon 
in  cylinder.  Deliver  lull  rated  H.  P,  without  tioubie.  Wearing  parts^ — 

are  case  hardened  steel;  gearsdrop  forged  and  unbreakable.^^^g^^^^^l 
cylinder,  piston  and  rings  ground  to  fit.  Built  for  tue 

want,  «iawe  l| 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

run  ncsiyuss  farmer's  paper 

A  National  Wi-ckly  Jouriml  fop  Country  and  suburban  IIomioh 

EslttbV.ihetl  /ajo 

l'uhlislied  weekly  1 1 Y  llie  Ktinil  I'n  111  ivh  i  n  r  l  utn |-n nj.  833  Hell  3Utll  Strr-pt,  .Npiv  York 
IIkkhpkt  W.  CoiiuynwooB,  1 ’resident and  Editor. 

Jolts  J.  H|I,IA>N.  Tmusurer  ami  <  itftcra.l  .Maim^i'r. 

W».  F.  Dillon.  secretary-  '  Mas.  E.  T.  R"ylk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count ricA  jo  the  T’oivprNll  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 

8k.  marks,  or  10W.  francs.  Remit  m  money  order,  express 
order,  pcivoiml  cheek  or  lunik  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  7‘  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  anti  Cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

Wo  l.clieve  that  every  advert  isemetit  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  proe.iut ion  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  ltut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  makegood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  puhltely  exposed.  We  are  also  oltcri  called  upon 
to  adjust  difTerenci  s  or  mistakes  between  otn  miltseribera  and  honest,, 
lespmtsilde  house:-,  wliethf  r  advt*rUkeTs  or  noli.  We  Vi  i ]  1, n i; ly  use  oar  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hot  such  eases,  should  nor.  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but,  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*. 
Notice  of  the  cnnipjftlnt  miira  be  sent  to  us  within  due  month  of  the  time  of 
1  u,ii.  .•uni  to  tdentirv  it,  von  should  mention  Tilt:  In  uai.  Xkw- 

Toiskkr  wheu  writing  the  advertiser. 


HERE  is  something  for  flip  people  who  say  there 
is  no  such  thins  as  a  35-eent  dollar.  A  farm 
woman  writes  this  from  Tennessee: 

”I  have  been  live  miles  to  the  store,  sold  2d  pounds 
of  young  chickens,  and  it  seems  I  could  have  car¬ 
ried  what  I  got  for  them  in  a  pint,  cup.” 

This  woman  lives  far  from  town  and  must  barter 
or  exchange  farm  produce  for  needed  goods.  Thus 
she  receives  a  35-cent  dollar  for  what  she  sells  and 
pays  a  175-eent  dollar  for  what  she  buys.  No  won¬ 
der  her  23  pounds  of  chickens  shrink  until  they  can 
get  into  a  pint  cup.  Instead  of  being  isolated  cases, 
such  incidents  come  into  the  life  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  country  people,  It  is  a  fault  of  our 
present  methods  of  distribution,  and  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  all  producers  and  country  people  are  injured 
by  it. 

* 

TIIE  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  short  course  of  study  for  people  who  are 
instructed  in  tractors  and  automobiles.  This  is,  we 
think,  the  pioneer  course  in  these  things.  The  col¬ 
lege  has  four  tractors  and  eight  different,  models  of 
cars  for  students  to  take  apart  and  study,  and  the 
plan  is  to  show  a  student  how  to  take  care  of  a  car 
or  tractor  as  a  dairyman  would  he  taught  to  care 
for  a  cow.  This  seems  like  a  very  practical  thing. 
Such  courses  should  he  given  at  all  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  car  is  nmv  as  necessary  as  the  horse 
on  most  farms,  and  the  tractor  will  soon  he  in  the 
same  Class.  Not  only  should  the  college  tell  how 
to  operate  these  machines,  but  there  should  he  some 
system  for  inspecting  and  testing  so  that  farmers 
may  know  what  they  are  buying. 

* 

MISSISSIPPI  seems  to1  have  started  a  new  idea 
in  railroad  institutes.  A  few  years  ago  var¬ 
ious  demonstration  trains  were  sent  out  from  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Speakers  went  along  with 
tools,  samples  of  crops  and  live  stock.  At  each  im- 
1  ortant  stop  a  meeting  was  held  with  a  speech  or 
demonstration.  There  was  always  an  argument  as 
to  the  value  of  such  expeditions — we  never  thought 
tney  accomplished  much  beside  advertising.  Most 
of  them  seem  now  to  have  been  given  up.  In 
Mississippi  the  plan  is  to  reverse  the  process.  In¬ 
stead  of  sending  a  train  out  from  the  college  the 
train  will  run  to  the  college,  bringing  the  farmers 
from  one  section  at  a  time.  There  will  he  reduced 
fares  and  improved  service,  and  the  farmers  will  he 
brought  to  the  college,  where  they  may  see  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  its  work.  This  is  a  good  plan  if  some 
one  can  be  found  capable  of  organizing  these  farm¬ 
ers  and  inducing  them  to  take  the  trip.  They  surely - 
will  not  go  unless  they  think  the  College  work  is 
practical  and  down  on  the  ground — somewhere  near 
them. 

* 

WE  have  told  how  the  sheep  breeders  of  Ot¬ 
sego,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  got  together  and  sold  their 
wool  at  auction.  A  similar  sale  was  held  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  About  •0,000  pounds  of  unsorted  wool 
was  sold  at  a  net  price  of  36%  cents  a  pound.  Now 
Essex  County  will  try  the  plan.  A  group  of  some 
30  men  have  formed  an  association  and  pledged 
5.000  pounds  of  wool  for  sale.  In  all  these  cases 
this  wool  was  formerly  sold  in  small,  individual 
lets  of  100  pounds  or  more.  Each  private  sale  cost 
a  good  sum  of  money,  and  the  individual  farmers 
had  nothing  to  do  about  making  the  price.  Wheu 
the  wool  is  lumped  together  there  is  one  sale  and 
enough  of  the  wool  to  enable  the  seller  to  determine 
the  price.  This  method  of  selling  is  coming  in 
everywhere  with  great  success.  It  will  be  at  first 
limited  largely  to  produce  which  can  he  easily  held 
in  storage,  but  sooner  or  later  the  system  must 
spread  to  milk  and  other  perishable  foods.  Wool 
is  one  of  the  best  products  to  sell  in  this  way.  The 
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difficulty*  in  selling  small  lots  of  wool  at  a  fair 
price  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  sheep  raising. 
This  auction  system  after  assembling  these  smaller 
lots  will  overcome  that  old  objection.  There  must 
he  more  sheep  in  New  York.  Joe  Win g  used  to 
come  here  and  say  that  by  seeding  Sweet  clover 
(ini'  farmers  can  make  many  of  the  .old  lulls  into 
ideal  sheep  farms.  lie  was  right. 

*  * 

WE  hear  now  and  then  from  people  who  object 
to  any  development  in  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  alcohol,  because  they  say  this  will  in¬ 
crease  drunkenness.  We  think  they  are  wrong. 
The  alcohol  used  for  light  and  heat,  or  power,  is 
not  a  beverage,  and  could  hardly  he  used  as  such. 
We  think  the  use  of  waste  products  for  economic 
purposes  would  in  the  end  prove  a  temperance 
measure.  When  alcohol  was  once  changed  from  a 
home  destroyer  to  a  home  wanner  and  lighter,  from 
a  curse  to  a  comfort,  the  public  would  regard  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  breweries  and  the  distilleries  should 
he  changed  into  plants  for  making  industrial  al¬ 
cohol. 

* 

9 

Dreams  and  Demands  of  the  Future 

IN  1872  Jules  Verne,  an  imaginative  Frenchman. 

wrote  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  The 
Rea.”  It  was  the  story  of  a  submarine  boat  capa¬ 
ble  of  remaining  under  water  for  24  hours.  This 
hook  was  regarded  as  a  pleasant  fairy  tale — a 
dream  or  fancy  vf  an  impossible  performance.  A 
few  years  later  the  writer  of  this  saw  Graham  Roll, 
at  that  time  a  rather  shabby  inventor,  trying  to 
make  himself  heard  through  the  first  permanent 
telephone  on  a  wire  which  ran  a  few  miles  from 
Eoston  to  Cambridge.  It  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  plaything.  Forty  years  have  passed  away,  and  the 
dream  has  become  a  reality,  while  the  plaything  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  modern  business  life. 

Last  week  a  great  German  submarine  sailed  into 
Baltimore  harbor  carrying  1,000  tons  of  the  most 
valuable  freight  This  boat  travelled  more  than 
4.000  miles,  a  good  part  of  the  distance  under 
water.  In  rough  water  or  at  sight  of  the  enemy 
she  simply  submerged  and  remained  at  rest  or 
passed  on  below  the  surface.  We  can  sec  no  great 
practical  good  to  come  from  this  to  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits,  for  an  ordinary  steamer  sailing  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  more  economical  and  practical  for  freight 
or  passenger  service.  This  submarine  teaches  a  les¬ 
son  in  wonders  and  stimulates  human  faith  in  the 
power  of  man  to  master  the  forces  of  nature  and 
make  them  work  for  society. 

Such  things  make  ns  more  hopeful,  for  we  believe 
that  each  great  discovery  of  this  sort  will,  in  the 
end,  put  greater  power  and  truer  possibilities  into 
the  lives  of  the  common  people.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  put  a  new  and  mighty  force  into  the 
hands  of  men.  The  controlling  class  of  that  day 
tried  to  monopolize  and  hold  this  force,  hut  it  got 
away  from  them,  and  blew  down  their  special  priv¬ 
ilege.  Every  new  application  of  giant  power  has 
its  brief  day  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  passes  into  the  service  of  the  many,  and 
makes  their  lives  better.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it 
was  a  two  days’  trip  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Now  a  farmer  in  South  Jersey  makes  a 
trip  toi  New  York  every  night  with  a  five-ton  truck 
loaded  with  produce.  Do  you  realize  lmw  this  ser¬ 
vice,  once  started  in  this  way.  is  to  develop,  and  in 
time  work  out  for  us  the  vexed  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future?  The  greatest  development  of 
the  future  along  these  lines  will  he  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  carrying  farm  produce. 

When  that  great  submarine  rose  out  of  the  sea 
and  sailed  into  Baltimore  harbor,  she  proved  that 
the  wild  dream  of  40  years  ago  was  only  a  vision 
of  the  truth,  justified  by  faith.  We  believe  that 
man’s  mastery  of  force  and  the  discovery  of  cheap¬ 
er  power  have  only  begun  their  development.  We 
shall  see  our  milk  or  produce  and  our  passengers 
carried  underground  in  pneumatic  tubes  at  marvel¬ 
lous  speed,  perfect  safety  and  low  cost.  We  shall 
see  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ocean  waves  har¬ 
nessed  and.  distributed  throughout  the  land — making 
force  practically  as  cheap  as  sunshine  and  air.  This 
is  to  break  down  the  present  monopoly  of  steam 
and  high-priced  fuel.  Our  coal  supply  will  then  he 
burned  at.  the  mines — turned  into  gas  and  piped 
where  needed  in  place  of  the  present  expensive 
methods  of  distribution.  With  the  breaking  down 
of  the  present  fuel  and  force  monopoly  untold  bene¬ 
fits  will  flow  to>  the  open  country— the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts — for  there  will  be  the  best  place  for  men  and 
women  to  work  and  enjoy  their  lives.  Those  of  you 
who  smile  at  this  as  a  dream  or  fancy  will  be  si¬ 
lenced  when  you  think  «f  the  dreams  which  have, 
come  true  in  the  past  40  years.  These  industrial 
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revolutions  are  to  bring  ns  greater  problems  than 
ever,  for  they  will  place  greater  responsibilities 
upon  the  plain,  hard-working,  small  freeholders  or 
country  people  who  most  need  the  help  and  aro  best 
endowed  with  solid  character. 

* 

FOB.  some  years  now  we  have  been  talking  cover 
crops  to  lie  seeded  in  the  corn.  At  first,  few  peo¬ 
ple  paid  more  than  perfunctory  attention.  That  was 
as  it.  usually  is,  and  we  kept  right  on  talking.  A 
few  tried  it,  got  results,  fell  in  lino  and  helped 
spread  the  good  news.  This  year  there  will  be  4.000 
farmers  seeding  cover  crops  where  one  was  willing 
to  try  it  10  years  ago!  They  are  getting  so  that 
they  have  special  mixtures  of  seed.  Here  is  one 
good  one  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa. : 

As  t !]<■'_  time  for  sowing  a  cover  crop  in  the  corn  is 
approaching  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  your  readers 
who  appreciate  this  improved  method  for  preserving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  try  the  following  mixture: 
One-third  Alsike  clover  seed,  one-third  Mammoth  clo¬ 
ver,  one-tliird  Timothy  and  one  pound  of  rutabaga  seed 
to  each  bushel  of  the  mixture,  using  from  12  to  15 
pounds  to  the  acre.  I  have  found  Ihe  rutabaga  turnip 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Cow-horn:  it.  sends  a  deep 
root  into  the  subsoil  and  keeps  in  the  ground  in  an 
edible  condition  until  late  in  the  Spring.  I  turned 
under  for  corn  again  this  Spring  a  field  sown  with  this 
mixture  last  July,  and  the  cover  crop  of  clover  in  full 
bloom  had  to  he  dragged  down  to  got  it  under  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  corn  in  this  field,  though  planted  lft  to  in 
June,  is  at  the  present  time  looking  better  in  color 
than  fields  planted  two  weeks  earlier.  j.  it.  n. 

In  a  fair  season  that  will  give  a  farmer  the  equiv- 
alenl  of  eight  tons  or  more  manure,  all  hauled  and 
spread  on  an  acre,  for  the  cost,  of  the  seed!  Who 
can  beat  that?  There  are  many  other  combinations. 
We  shall  take  them  up  and  discuss  them.  But,  any¬ 
way,  got  ready  for  the  cover  crop.  It  covers  many 
farm  sins! 

* 

ALL  through  Southern  New  York  the  farmers 
are  np  in  arms  over  the  milk  question.  They 
never  were  so  wrought  up  before,  never  more  fully 
understood  the  situation:  never  more  thoroughly 
realized  what  they  must  do  in  order  to  win.  The 
twm  tilings  needed  are  compact  local  organization 
and  strong  leadership.  Big  questions  demand  big 
men  and  it  must  now  he  clear  to  all  that  strong 
fighters  are  needed  in  order  to  settle  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion.  What  about  this  committee  of  investigators 
who  are  to  spend  $25,000  in  finding  the  trouble  with 
dairying?  They  started  at  Cornell  University.  The 
following  report,  of  their  work  appears  in  the  New 
York  papers: 

Only  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
making  money,  according  to  statements  made  during 
the  past  week  to  the  members  of  the  Wicks  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  which  has  been  holding  sessions  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  Of  the  rest  one-third 
would  he  better  off  financially  if  they  would  place 
what  money  they  have  at  live  per  cent,  interest  and 
hire  out  as  farm  laborers.  Another  third  is  just  about 
breaking  even.  Statistics  placid  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  revealed  that  the  high  school  graduate  makes 
his  acres  pay  twice  as  well  as  the  man  who  never  went 
beyond  grammar  school,  while  the  college  man  makes 
three  times  as  much. 

Great  work  that — hut  what  has  it  got  to  do  with 
the  question?  In  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmers  leave 
the  hayliehl  and  crowd  the  court  house  in  order  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  milk  question.  Hmv  it 
will  hearten  and  enthuse  these  browned  and  hard¬ 
working  men  to  be  told  that  the  high  school  and 
the  college  offer  the  only  salvation  for  New  York 
fanners!  Does  this  committee  realize  the  size  of 
its  job,  or  does  it  understand  the  fundamental  needs 
of  the  present  situation?  No  committee  representing 
the  New  York  Legislature  ever  had  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  farmers  by  getting  down  to  tin*  truth. 
How  far  will  they  get  down?  Give  them  a  fair 
chance,  but  if  they  will  not  take  their  opportunity 
we  shall  all  have  to  get  together  and  do  the  work 
for  them. 


Brevities 

“IIe  who  wills  the  end  most  will  the  means!” 

In  case  of  apple  blight  cut  out  the  diseased  part  at 
once. 

Experiments  in  Ohio  indicate  that  Grimm  is  not 
particularly  hardier  than  tin*  common  Alfalfa  from  the 
Northwest. 

Tiie  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  relates  some  ex- 
periments  in  growing  hemp.  They  were  originally 
started  to  smother  out  quack  grass  and  other  weeds, 
as  hemp  is  a  quick  and  heavy  grower.  The  crop  be¬ 
came  profitable  as  it  became  known. 

During  July  and  August  hot  flies  lay  their  eggs  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  long  hairs  on  the  horse’s  legs.  These  eggs  get 
into  the  horse’s  mouth,  hatch,  and  the  insects  attach 
themselves  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  clip  off  these  leg  hairs  at  intervals  during  late 
Summer. 

Last  year  someone  started  an  argument  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  sharks.  It  was  claimed  that  sharks  never 
attack  or  bite  humans.  A  shark  off  the  New  Jersey 
coast  last  week  evidently  heard  of  this  argument,  and 
proved  his  case  by  biting  off  both  legs  of  a  swimmer. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


Money  for  Milk  Men 

New  York  State  dairymen  who  wish  to  organ  ;ze  co¬ 
operative  creameries  and  shipping  stations  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  Land  Hank  has  already  as¬ 
sisted  one  association  of  milk  producers  to  finance  a 
plant.  This  plant  is  the  cooperative  association  at 
Hurleyville,  Sullivan  County,  New  York.  The  mort¬ 
gage  on  this  creamery  was  first  taken  up  by  the  First 
Farmers’  Saving  and  Loan  Association,  and  then  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Laud  llauk,  which  advanced  the  money 
for  it.  The  Land  Hank  is  now  selling  its  bonds  at 
4% %>,  and  loans  the  money  on  first  mortgages  held  by 
local  associations  at  5%.  The  mortgages  are  filed  with 
the  State  Comptroller  and  new  bonds  issued  against 
them  as  the  money  is  needed.  Two  issues  of  bonds  of 
$50,000  each  have  already  been  issued,  and  this  money 
1ms  been  placed  on  mortgages  in  addition  to  the  $100,- 
000  of  capital  funds  of  the  bank.  Farmers  now  have 
a  system  in  New  York  State  to  finance  not  only  their 
individual  farms  but  also  the  plants  of  their  cooper¬ 
ative  associations.  A  mortgage  may  he  placed  on  a 
plant  to  help  i mv  for  construction  and  this  may  be 
paid  for  in  small  annual  payments  out  of  the  earnings 
f<t'  (he  business.  No  State  and  no  country  in  the  world 
is  better  provided  for  land  credit,  and  for  facilities  to 
encourage  cooperation  in  marketing  farm  crops  than 
New  York  State.  Th  •  work  is  progressing  slowly  and 
surely.  It  is  probably  building  on  a  more  stable  founda¬ 
tion  than  if  it  sprung  up  spontaneously. 

“I  received  your  check  for  the  veal  calf  and  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  it.  You  made  u  clear  gain  for 
me  of  $6,  as  I  could  only  get  $10.30  for  the  calf  up 
here.  I  find  that  only  a  few  people  know  of  your  De¬ 
partment,  but  I  am  doing  my  best  to  let  them  know 
what  you  have  done  for  me.” 

Gile,  N.  Y.  J.  wackek. 


It  is  said  that  doctors  make  their  best  reputation  on 
patients  that  would  get  well  without  a  doctor,  and  it 
seems  to  bo  true  that  commission  dealers  and  market 
departments  make  their  reputations  on  the  goods  that 
are  easiest  to  sell  and  that  command  the  best  prices. 
Calves  and  other  meat  products  have  ruled  high  for 
some  time  back  and  it  has  been  easy  to  make  good 

sales.  All  that  has  been  required  is  to  use  good  sense 

in  making  the  sale  and  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  of 
the  market  and  the  right  prices  to  ask.  The  goods  are 

in  demand  and  sell  well  under  that  kind  of  salesman¬ 

ship.  The  Department  furnishes  the  salesmen  and  the 
facilities  and  of  course  makes  an  accurate  return  for 
tlie  shipments. 

The  Department  has  promised  shippers  account  sales 
•and  checks  on  the  day  following  the  sales.  This  record 
lias  not  always  been  kept  because  express  companies  and 
railroad  sometimes  delay  putting  in  their  bill  for  express 
and  freight  for  several  days,  and  account  sales  cannot  be 
made  out  until  the  freight  and  express  bills  are  received. 
When  the  transportation  companies  delay  us  we  are 
forced  to  delay  the  returns  to  the  shipper,  blit  in  every 
case  the  returns  are  sent  from  the  Department  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  want  the  shippers  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  occasional  delays  which  are  beyond  our 


control. 

The  quality  of  small  fruits  coming  into  New  York 
City  improved  considerably  during  the  last,  week,  and 
prices  have  averaged  better.  Some  shipment#,  put  up 
in  attractive  form,  have  brought  faucy  prices.  Cherries 
of  good  quality  and  carefully  faced  in  boxes  sold  as 
high  as  12  cents  a  pound.  The  range  of  Department 
prices  for  the  week  follows: 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  July  13th,  1010 : 

EGGS. 

113  cases  . $0.31 

3  cases  . 30^4 

27  cases  . 30 

25  cases . 2!) 

1  case  . 28% 

04  %  cases  . . 28 

7  cases  . 27*4 

50  cases . 27 

1  case  . 20  *4 

2  cases  . 20 

1 1  cases  . 25 

1  case  . .' . 24 


,211 14  cases. 

5  lbs.  . . . 
11  lbs.  ... 
23  lbs.  .  . . 
00  lbs.  . .  . 
30  lbs.  .  .  . 
30  lbs.  ... 
38  lbs.  .  .  . 
475  lbs.  . .  . 


BUTTER. 
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10  lbs.  bacon 


M  EATS. 


VEGETABLES. 

3  hampers  cucumbers  . 

2  hampers  cucumbers  . 

3  hbls.  potatoes  . 

4  hbls.  potatoes  . 

3  hbls.  potatoes  . 

5  hbls.  potatoes  . 

5  hbls.  potatoes  . 

2  hbls.  potatoes  . 

7  bbls.  potatoes  . 

3  bags  potatoes  . 

2  bags  potatoes  . 

10  orates  tomatoes  . 

3  erates  onions  . 

13  baskets  peas  . 

12  baskets  peas  . . 

5  baskets  peas  . 

7  baskets  peas  . 

1  basket  peas  . 

4  baskets  beans  . . 

2  baskets  beaus  . 

2  baskets  beans  . 


$0.25 

.2344 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 


$0.22 

$0.50 

.20 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 
2.00 

1.75 
3.00 

2.75 
2.75 

2.25 
1.00 
5.00 

1.50 

1.25 
1.00 

.70 

.60 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 


FRUITS. 

15  24-qt.  crates  cherries  . $0.00 

25  24-qt.  crates  cherries  .  1.00 

6  boxes  cherries  .  1.25 

6  baskets  cherries  .  1.50 

6  baskets  cherries  . 65 

18  baskets  cherries  . .60 

((’outSaiied  on  page  1023.) 


A  Plan  for  Reorganizing  the  Milk  Business 

The  Producer  Obtains  a  Fair  Showing 

THE  OLD  SELLING  SYSTEM.— For  the  most 
part,  in  New  York  State,  the  milk  producer  hands  his 
milk  over  to  the  dealer  with  authority  to  finish  it  and 
sell  it  and  set  a  price  on  it,  The  price  includes  what 
the  farmer  is  to  get  and  what,  the  consumer  is  to  pay. 
So  long  as  this  policy  is  continued,  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  farmers  hand  their  milk  over  individually  to  the 
dealer,  s<>  long  will  milk  sell  for  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  If  any  manufacturer  turned  his 
raw  products  over  to  another  concern  to  finish  and  to 
sell,  with  authority  to  make  its  own  price  for  the 
goods  and  with  authority  to  charge  the  consumer  what 
it  liked,  the  result  to  the  manufacturer  would  be  the 
same  as  it  now  is  to  the  thirty  thousand  farmers  who 
supply  milk  to  New  York  City.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  has  worked 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  everyone  except  to  the  man 
Who  produces  milk.  If  there  has  been  any  advantage 
ie.  this  system  to  the  producer,  it  has  not  developed  in 
forty  years.  That  would  seem  long  enough  for  a  test, 
ami  the  only  rational  conclusion  for  the  producer  is  that 
the  system  must  he  changed. 

BETTER  PRICES  MAY  BE  HAD.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  already  demonstrated 
that  milk  can  he  sold  for  more  money  than  farmers  are 
now  getting  for  it.  Where  milk  has  been  assembled  by 
the  producers  in  their  own  creamery  or  milk  station  and 
kept  in  their  owu  control,  the  Department  has  found 
customers  for  it  at  prices  ranging  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  a  run  above  the  dealers’  schedule  of  prices.  At 
present  the  available  supply  is  not  large  enough  for 
this  demand.  If  the  milk  were  available.  m»n'_  eon- 
tracts  could  be  made  today  nti  the  same  terms.  We  are 
not  therefore  discussing  theories  or  possibilities;  we 
are  simply  stating  what  has  already  been  done  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
the  volume  has  been  small  compared  with  the  whole 
supply,  hut  the  small  volume  only  makes  the  task 
harder.  With  an  increased  volume  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department-  and  the  larger  the  better — it  would  be 
easier  to  sell  the  milk  at  a  more  favorable  price. 

CO-OPERATION  ESSENTIAL.— With  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  and  a  business  system,  milk  can  be  sold 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand,  and  by  proper 
methods  the  consumption  can  always  be  increased,  to 
absorb  an  extra  supply.  The  individual  fanner  work¬ 
ing  alone  is  helpless.  The  cooperation  of  producers  is 
essential.  Each  location  must  have  a  producers'  asso¬ 
ciation.  These  can  be  organized  very  simply.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  build  a  shipping  station,  this  cau 
he  financed  without  much  ready  cash  by  the  producers. 
The  Land  Rank  has  furnished  the  money  for  one  asso¬ 
ciation  and  it  can  do  the  same  for  others.  If  it  is 
found  that  a  building  is  not  necessary  —anil  it.  is  not 
always  necessary — then  there  need  he  little  expense  to 
the  individual  iu  effecting  the  organization.  The  pro¬ 
ducer,  however,  must  refrain  from  making  individual 
contracts  for  his  milk.  Each  producer  must  make  the 
organization  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  milk,  so  that 
all  the  milk  of  the  neighborhood  will  be  sold  by  the 
association  and  not  by  the  individual  producer  as  it  is 
now  done.  Then  the  association  may  appoint  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  or  some  other  organ¬ 
ization.  as  its  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  milk.  If  the 
Department  should  have  charge  of  the  sales,  it  would 
catalog  the  milk  of  the  different  associations  and  sell 
it  as  experience  and  conditions  require,  either  at  auc¬ 
tion  or  at  private  sale,  and  on  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
or  yearly  contracts,  as  circumstances  demand. 

THE  DEALERS’  ATTITUDE —The  Department 
does  not  believe  in  disturbing  existing  business  condi¬ 
tions  if  it  Can  he  avoided.  It  believes  in  utilizing  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  rather  than  attempting  to  destroy  them 
and  to  create  others.  Any  radical  disturbance  results 
in  a  waste,  and  waste  has  no  place  iu  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  are  beginning  to  see  the  producer’s 
side  of  the  milk  problem  as  it  has  been  presented  by  the 
Department,  us  they  never  saw  it  before.  They  admit 
many  of  our  contentions,  and  when  they  get  to  a  point 
where  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  the  production  of  milk,  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer’s  agents  will  negotiate  with  them  on  business 
principles;  but  the  time  will  never  come  again  when 
the  dealer  will  he  able  to  make  his  own  price  to  the 
producer  and  set  his  own  demauds  on  the  consumer. 
The  interests  of  producer  and  consumer  are  to  a  large 
extent  identical,  A  condition  which  forces  farmers  out 
of  the  production  of  milk  is  a  peril  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer.  The  consumer  begins  to  realize  this  danger  of 
a  threatened  short  supply,  and  he  begins  to  realize  that 
it  is  to  ills  interest  to  see  that  the  farmer  receives  a 
reward  that  will  induce  him  to  continue  to  produce  an 
ample  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  city.  The  needs  of 
both  producer  and  consumer  must  he  consulted  in  the 
future.  If  the  dealer  takes  a  reasonable  part  in  these 
consultations  and  in  the  adjustment  of  prices  to  the 
producer  and  the  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  economic 
service  to  the  consumer,  he  will  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but  much  to  gain  in  the  comprehensive  organization  of 
producers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  selfishly 
attempt  to  maintain  the  system  that  he  Inis  so  long 
maintained  with  disaster  to  the  producer,  he  would  in¬ 
vite  a  contest  that  might  well  prove  disastrous  to  his 
own  organization. 

ORGANIZATION  DETAILS. — From  the  nature  of 
the  business.  (Lie  farmer  cannot  market  his  milk  as 
an  individual.  He  must  do  it  through  organizations. 
The  organizations  may  be  so  simply  and  sn  easily 
framed  that  no  obstacle  is  raised  by  this  necessity.  The 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  will  furnish  blank 
papers  for  the  organization,  and  where  necessary,  will 
also  furnish  an  experienced  organizer  to  complete  the 
work.  Some  of  these  organizations  alrcadv  exist.  Some 
local  organizations  of  producers  in  the  State  are  in  a 
loose  form  and  can  easily  and  readilv  be  converted  into 
a  standard  corporate  association.  The  numerous  local 
associations  can  then  he  readily  federated  with  one 
another  in  one  agency  lo  do  the  selling  ami  to  see  that 
the  farmer  gets  a  fair  price  and  receives  his  money 
promptly. 

PROMPT  WORK  NEEDED.— If  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  taken  up  promptly  there  is  time  enough 
yet  to  complete  the  organizations  so  that  the  milk  can 
be  sold  for  October,  when  many  of  the  present  con¬ 
tracts  expire,  and  iu  anticipation  of  this  work,  110  pro¬ 
ducer  individually  and  no  farmers'  association  should 
cuter  a  new  contract  for  milk  on  the  expiration  of  con¬ 
tracts  now  existing.  The  sale  of  the  milk  must  he 
open  to  everyone  in  free  open  competition.  This 
will  open  the  milk  supply  to  large  and  small  dealers  on 


equal  terms,  and  if  the  dealers  come  forward  in  the 
same  spirit  and  bid  for  the  milk  in  open  market  and 
contract  for  it  on  equitable  terms,  it.  is  our  belief  that 
with  the  proper  organization  and  the  proper  disposition 
on  the  part,  of  the  producers’  agent,  satisfactory 
sales  can  he  made  and  no  disturbance  created.  If, 
however,  the  large  dealers  refuse  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  milk,  depots  must  be  established  in  suitable 
locations  in  the  city  where  milk  can  he  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  small  dealers,  to  storekeepers,  bakers,  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  hotels  and  institutions.  Last  Winter 
the  Legislature  neglected  to  give  the  Department  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  establish  these  depots  and  a  creamery  to 
use  up  any  surplus  of  milk  that,  may  accumulate.  Such 
facilities  would  be  helpful  in  the  extreme  and  would 
put.  the  producers  in  a  position  to  market  milk  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  Temporary  facil¬ 
ities  are,  however,  available  for  these  distribution 
depots  in  the  city.  With  milk  and  cream  thus  available 
in  the  city,  consumers-  will  not  go  without  it  to  sup¬ 
port  a  monopoly  for  a  small  number  of  large  dealers,  no 
matter  how  powerful  and  important  they  may  have 
seemed  to  be  when  milk  could  only  reach  the  city 
through  them.  New  York  children  will  not  go  hungry 
for  milk  while  the  supply  sufficient  for  their  uses  is 
within  the  city  limits.  The  large  dealer  could  face  sm  li 
a  situation  only  with  alarm  for  his  own  position,  and 
most  of  them  are  too  smart  to  sulk  in  empty  ware¬ 
houses  while  new  agencies  serve  their  abandoned  cus¬ 
tomers. 

ECONOMY  -IN  DISTRIBUTION.— There  is  room 
for  economies  in  city  distribution.  These  must  be 
adopted.  The  wastage  of  glass  bottles  is  appalling. 
There  is  also  a  wastage  in  loss  of  cans,  The  equip¬ 
ment  of  some  distributing  plants  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extravagant,.  When  ten  to  fifteen  delivery  wagons  pass 
the  same  door  every  morning  to  deliver  milk,  there  is 
a  serious  waste  of  time  and  energy.  All  this  extrava¬ 
gance  and  waste  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  production 
and  affects  both  producer  and  consumer  unfavorably. 
These  sources  of  waste  must  he  eliminated,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  multiplied  deliveries  must  be  corrected. 
Milk  is  delivered  in  small  towns,  where  customers  are 
widely  distributed,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  in  New 
York  City  where  population  is  congested  and  where  a 
single  wagon  and  man  can  deliver  larger  quantities 
than  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  smaller  towns. 
If  one  principal  delivery  were  made  every  morning  at 
two  cents  or  even  one  cent  below  the  present  price, 
every  family  that  wished  to  economize  in  its  living  ex¬ 
pense  would  manage  to  accept  its  milk  when  the  wagon 
was  on  the  route,  and  that  would  take  in  a  large  bulk 
of  the  deliveries  in  one  trip.  If  others  wanted  later 
deliveries,  they  might  justly  be  charged  more  for  the 
service,  hut  the  reduced  price  to  the  frugal  people 
would  increase  the  consumption.  Such  a  delivery  is 
feasible  and  Unless  we  are  to  have  a  franchise  for  the 
distribution  of  nvilk  under  city  or  State  control,  one 
general  delivery  must  result  from  an  open  free  milk 
market.  When  producers  are  organized  to  invite  bids 
for  the  exclusive  distribution  of  milk  in  New  York  city, 
they  will  probably  find  lis-ely  competition  for  the  sor- 
x  ice  and  the  lowest  bid  would  hardly  exceed  one-half 
the  present  cost,  of  distribution. 

THE  PLAN  IN  DETAIL.— The  plan  is  simple.  The 
producers  form  an  organization  and  make  it  their  agent 
for  the  sale  of  all  their  milk.  The  associations  appoint 
the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  or  some 
other  agency,  to  sell  all  the  milk  of  the  association.  No 
milk  is  to  be  sold  by  an  individual  Farmer  or  an  in¬ 
dividual  association.  Those  who  prefer  to  keep  the 
producers  everlastingly  selling  as  individuals  tell  the 
(armor  that  under  such  a  plan  he  loses  entire  control  of 
Itis  product.  Sometimes  they  make  the  farmer  believe 
it.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  by  such  a  plan  the 
farmer  for  the  first  time  retains  control  of  his  product 
until  it  is  sold.  He  controls  his  agent  and  can  make 
the  price  and  the  terms  on  which  his  product  is  sold. 
That  he  does  this  in  harmony  with  his  neighbor  does 
not  change  the  principle  of  the  control  in  the  least. 
Heretofore  the  product  paused  out  of  his  hands  to  the 
dealers  and  completely  out  of  his  control.  Except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  for  forty  years  the  producer  of 
milk  has  bad  no  voice  in  the  price  paid  him  for  it.  He 
has  none  today.  He  takes  what  is  voluntarily  paid  him, 
and  if  it  were  thought  he  would  keep  on  producing  it 
for  less,  he  would  get  even  less  than  he  is  now  paid. 
The  milk  is  entirely  out  of  the  producer’s  control  now, 
insofar  as  sale  or  price  is  concerned,  and  by  the 
proposed  plan,  by  appointing  an  agent  to  sell  it  in  co¬ 
operation  with  his  neighbor,  he  controls  the  sale  and 
the  price  and  recovers  the  individual  independence 
which  for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  forfeited  to 
the  dealers  in  milk. 

THE  FARMERS'  OWN  AGENT— Under  the  new 
plan  the  farmer  is  served  by  an  agent,  subject  to  his 
own  control  and  his  own  recall.  He  instructs  the  agent, 
who  must  do  his  bidding.  He  has  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
State,  through  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
at  his  command  to  see  that  the  rating  for  dairy  and 
methods  are  fair,  that  the  test  for  fat.  content-  is  ex¬ 
act,  and  that  the  inspection  is  without  prejudice.  He 
also  has  the  advantage  of  State  protection  to  the  small 
dealer  in  the  distribution  of  milk  to  customers.  The 
Department  is  ready  to  do  its  part,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  producer  is  willing  and  anxious  at 
this  time  to  assume  his  share  of  the  responsibility. 
While  the  milk  problem  was  probably  never  in  a  more 
desperate  condition  than  at  the  present  time,  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  most  promising  for  a  new  order  of  things  f ■  »r 
the  New  York  producer. 

THE  WHOLE  STATE  INTERESTED.— Whi’e 
Ibis  work  is  addressed  to  milk  producers  it  is  not  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  individual  interests.  A  great  State  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned.  The  State  itself  must  lose  or 
gain  by  the  result.  Dairying  is  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  State  and  New  York  has  led  the  other  States 
in  the  volume  and  importance  of  Ibis  industry.  The 
State  cannot  afford  to  Ipfc  such  an  important  industry 
decline;  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  relatively  on 
tin*  decline.  Nut  only  individuals  hut  whole  sections 
of  the  State  are  going  out  of  the  business  of  producing 
milk,  and  unless  the  industry  can  be  put  on  a  paying 
basis,  our  supply  of  milk  will  not  be  sufficient  for  city 
needs,  and  the  Stale  will  lose  the  prestige  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  it  lias  enjoyed  from  its  dairy  farms.  A  slight  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  producer  will  increase  the  production  of 
milk  to  the  normal  capacity  of  the  farms,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  further  advance  to  the  consumer  will  lie  averted. 
A  prosperous  condition  of  our  dairy  farms  will  increase 
their  taxable  value  and  result  in  a  profit  as  well  as  an 
honor  and  glory  to  (he  State. 

For  organization  papers  or  other  information  and 
assistance,  milk  producers  are  invited  to  address  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street, 
New  York  City.  joun  ,r.  mr.i.ON\ 

Commissioner. 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Some  Out-Door  Help  Experience 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Wno’s  Green? — We  used  to  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  green  country  bump¬ 
kins  and  the  funny  tilings  they  do  when 
they  come  to  town  ;  but  how  about  these 
city  folks?  “Henry,”  said  the  Pastoral 
Parson,  “you  may  drive  this  horse  and 
wagon  in  town  to  a  certain  house  and 
wait  outside  the  curb  till  I  come  in  the 
car.  when  we  will  load  in  a  stove  from 
the  man's  garage  that  is  going  down 
country.”  “All  right,”  said  the  large  14- 
year-old  lad  in  long  pants,  and  drove 
off.  The  large  stove  was  given  to  the 
church,  and  T  was  especially  anxious  to 
get  it  out,  without  disturbing  anything 
or  anybody.  But  as  for  Henry  !  Being 
a  city  boy  be  could  not  do  as  he  was 
told — must  show  his  city-bred  wisdom ! 
Ho  must  needs  display  bis  horseman¬ 
ship.  He  drove  right  in  the  backyard 
and  before  I  Could  get  there  he  had  the 
horse  all  over  a  lily  of  the  valley  bed, 
had  torn  great  holes  in  the  lawn,  had 
run  over  and  nearly  ruined  a  beautiful 
shrub  just  in  full  bloom,  had  backed  into 
the  garage  door  and  nearly  ripped  it  off 
the  binges,  and  on  being  ordered  from 
the  place  by  the  owner,  had  knocked  a 
piece  off  the  corner  of  the  house  as  a 
final  remembrance ! 

A  I1ai,k  Day’s  Help. — I  once  had  a 
man-grown  boy — I  believe  he  was  in  the 
high  school — come  out  to  help  me  while 
I  was  running  a  camp.  After  dinner  I 
told  him  he  could  go  out  in  the  boat,  and 
take  up  a  set  line  of  300  feet  I  had  in 
the  water.  It  rested  on  bobs,  with  a 
drop  line  and  hook  every  10  feet.  “Be 
sure  to  take  off  the  hooks  first)”  said  I. 
But  of  course  he  knew  more  about  it 
than  I  did.  Was  he  not  studying  alge¬ 
bra  and  geometry?  lie  would  take  it  up 
hooks  and  all,  and  straighten  it  out  after 
supper!  Can  you  imagine  that  tangle! 
Toward  evening  I  told  him  he  could  go 
up  to  a  nvun’s  house  and  get  a  bushel 
of  early  Seckel  pears  in  a  bag  that  I 
had  bought.  The  pears  were  dead  ripe, 
just  ready  to  eat.  The  trolley  track  ran 
from  us  to  the  house.  At  dusk  I  heard 
a  bumping  noise  and  looked  up.  He  was 
dragging  those  pears  on  the  ties,  and  had 
bumped  them  that  way  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  “You  may  light  the  lantern,  and 
we  will  see  if  there  is  a  good  pear  left.” 
said  the  Pastoral  Parson.  After  waiting 
and  waiting  I  went  to  see  wily  he  did 
not  bring  the  lantern.  lie  said  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  wick.  He  had 
turned  it  backward  to  turn  it  up,  and  the 
wick  was  down  in  the  bottom.  (Did  you 
ever  try  to  get  one  out?)  1  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  tbe  next  morning  I  sent  him 
with  a  team  to  town  to  get.  a  new  oil 
stove  to  heat  the  baby’s  milk  on.  Of 
course  he  had  to  take  in  two  or  three 
“fellers”  to  ride  and  then  show  them 
what  a  driver  he  was,  by  yanking  and 
jerking  and  clicking  the  horse,  every  min¬ 
ute,  till  it  ended  in  bobbing  the  round 
drum  part  of  the  stove  out  of  the  wagon 
and  the  hind  wheel  running  right  over 
it!  It’s  great  to  have  these  city  folk 
come  out  and  “help"  us  poor  farmers! 
Who  was  it  that  said  :  “Beats  the  deuce, 
don’t  cher  know,  what  fools  those  farm¬ 
ers  be!  They  go  each  year  and  plant 
whole  corn  and  then  lug  it  off  to  have  it 
cracked  when  they  might  plant  cracked 
corn  and  save  all  that  bother !” 

Hand  Mowing. — The  town  people 
glide  by  in  their  autos  and  see  us  mowing 
out  the  side  of  the  road.  Ilow  easy  it  is 
to  mow  by  hand !  I  remember  when  a 
town  man  came  out  to  work  for  father  in 
baying.  “Can  you  mow?”  shouted  fath¬ 
er.  Oh  yes,  lie  could  rnow.  Had  he  not 
often  seen  it  done!  “Whet  your  scythe 
first.”  ordered  father.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  city  chap  whet  a  scythe?  Then  he 
started  iu.  “You’re  a  little  high.”  said 
father.  But  he  was  low  enough  the  uext 
time.  .  The  scythe  pierced  the  earth 
about  a  foot  and  then  buckled  right  in 
the  middle. 

Examples  of  Ignorance. — A  New 
York  City  teacher  had  finished  telling  the 
story  of  Billy  Beg  and  his  bull.  “By 
the  way,”  said  she,  “can  anyone  tell  me 
wbat  a  bull  is?”  A  bright  East-sider 
raised  his  hand.  “What  is  it,  David?” 


said  she.  “Please  ma'am  a  bull  is  a  big 
thing  with  four  legs  and  bicycle  handles 
sticking  out  of  its  head.” 

“Queer  you  plant  this  shriveled 
corn,”  said  a  man  to  me  this  Spring.  “I 
shouldn’t  think  it  would  grow.”  The 
corn  referred  to  was  some  very  fine  dent 
corn  of  the  Beaming  variety. 

A  grown-up  city  girl  once  came  to  visit 
at  the  old  farm.  We  boys  took  her  over 
to  see  the  neighbors'  sheep  in  their  sheep 
baru.  “Ob,  let  me  out,  let  me  out,”  she 
cried,  as  a  sheep  approached.  ”It  will 
bite  me.” 

Real  Help. — “Papa,  papa,”  said  tbe 
oldest  boy  one  morniug,  just  as  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  had  finished  breakfast, 
“There’s  a  man  olit  in  the  barn,  and  he 
says  he  knows  the  name  of  our  horse.” 
When  the  Parson  went  out  lie  was  up 
iu  the  lot  talking  with  a  man  who  was 
plowing.  Eater  the  man  came  down  t<> 
the  house.  “Moms,”  said  I,  “has  that 
man  ’phoned  again  for  a  hired  man.” 
“There,”  said  the  stranger,  “stop  right 
there.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 


come  here  for,  clear  from  up  in  York 
State.  I  want  to  see  for  myself  if  these 
things  you  write  about,  iu  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  are  really  so.”  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  how  so  many  wrote  fine- 
sounding  stuff,  but  when  you  really  saw 
them  and  their  farms  it  was  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  It  is  certainly  easier  to 
tell  other  folks  how  to  do  things  than  to 
do  them  ourselves.  This  man  had  tra¬ 
veled  the  country  over  and  had  worked 
four  years  for  the  California  State  Col¬ 
lege.  He  had  made  a  great  study  of 
farming  conditions.  The  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  learned  a  great  deal  from  him. 

Tite  Rural  New-Yorker. — He  said 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  one  great  paper, 
farm  paper,  that  did  not  work  for  the 
money,  but  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be 
to  help  the  people  regardless  of  what 
conies.  “You  do  not  realize  bow  many 
read  your  articles,”  he  kept  saying. 
“You  have  too  much  to  do  and  are  work¬ 
ing  too  hard  and  I  fear  will  give  up  this 
writing.  I  want  to  help  you.  You  must 
keep  them  up.”  Then  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  this  man  did — ail  utter  stranger? 
1I<*  got  a  room  nearby  and  came  and 
helped  tbe  Pastoral  Parson  for  about  10 
days — early  and  late.  Such  help  as  be 
was — slightly  different  from  those  I  just 
wrote  of.  He  knew  how  to  do  everything 
and  do  it  right — such  a  relief  to  have 
such  help  around.  Not  a  cent  would  he 
take,  and  somewhere  lie  will  read  this 
article  and  know  I  appreciated  it.  It 
put  my  work  ahead  for  the  whole  Sum¬ 


mer.  lie  put  in  the  oats  and  fixed  the 
pasture  fences  and  when  lie  could  do 
little  more  he  went  as  quickly  as  he  came. 
I  want  to  tell  him  that  the  oats  are 
looking  fine  and  there  is  a  great  catch  of 
clover.  This  cold  rainy  Spring  has  been 
just  right  for  them,  lie  said  as  he  left 
he  expected  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Hope 
Farm  sometime  before  long. 

The  Parson’s  Help  On  The  Farm. 
— Since  writing  about  “Tbe  Hired  Girl 
on  tbe  Farm.”  some  have  asked  what 
help  the  parson  himself  lias  on  the  land. 
Yes,  he  has  help.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  John,  just  as  promising  as  your  boy 
or  mine,  but  while  in  college  liis  mind 
gave  way  and  he  became  "Johnnie.”  And 
as  his  good  mother  used  to  say,  "He  will 
always  be  ‘Johnnie’.”  His  father  went 
years  ago,  and  before  bis  mother  left  him 
I  promised  him  I  would  always  do  what 
I  could  for  him.  So  he  lives  with  us. 
lie  does  well  and  thoroughly  the  things 
lie  can  do — things  that  require  no  judg¬ 
ment.  “You  fed  Doll  that  hay  you  got 
down?”  I  asked.  “Well,  no,  I  didn’t.  I 


fed  her  yesterday !”  Yet  with  many  a 
hard  job  and  heavy  lift  has  he  helped 
me.  yucli  people  are  sometimes  gifted 
with  no  mean  wit.  There  had  been  ice 
cream  standing  in  the  barn  all  day  from 
a  party  the  night  before.  We  had  none 
for  dinner.  I  was  saving  it  for  supper. 
Johnnie  dearly  loves  it  and  knew  all  day 
it  was  there  some  time  before.  One 
night,  when  overtired,  it  had  made  him 
sick.  So  about  five  o’clock,  half  teasing- 
ly,  I  said,  “I  fear  you’ll  be  too  tired  to 
eat  ice  cream  tonight.”  “Tired,”  lie  an¬ 
swered,  quick  as  a  flash,  “tired  waiting 
for  it.”  Often  when  things  have  been 
very  trying  have  Moms  and  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  talked  the  matter  over  once 
again  and  always  before  we  get  through, 
have  we  remembered  how  that  we  have 
three  boys  and  no  one  knows  what  may 
happen  to  any  of  them  when  we  are 
gone,  and  so  “Johnnie”  stays  on  with  us. 
How  much  comes  back  to  us  through  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children  of 
that  which  we  may  lmvo  given  iu  our 
own  day  and  time! 

Old  Home  Day. — Such  a  good  time  as 
we  shall  halve  down  at  the  little  country 
church  next  Sunday!  It  is  to  be  our  first 
Old  Home  Day.  Like  company  in  the 
house,  it  puts  you  to  fixing  up  and  clean¬ 
ing  up.  We  have  been  painting  on  the 
church,  and  really  did  more  painting 
than  we  planned.  The  Pastoral  Parson's 
faithful  old  auto  was  resting  quietly  be¬ 
side  tbe  church  wheu  one  of  tbe  paint¬ 
ers  on  the  belfry  let  drop  accidentally  a 


pot  of  white  paint!  It  rolled  down  that 
roof  and  struck  plumb  on  the  top  of  the 
auto.  Perhaps  that,  ear  wasn’t  some 
sight!  A  leopard  would  have  been  mor¬ 
tified  to  have  met  that  car  in  the  woods. 
It  took  a  deal  of  black  paint  and  a  deal 
more  of  patience  to  put  that  car  in  shape 
again.  But  as  for  that  Old  Home  Day! 
We  are  going  to  have  morning  service 
and  then  dinner  for  all  with  a  five-gal¬ 
lon  freezer  of  ice  cream,  and  then  at  the 
afternoon  service  we  expect  a  whole  vest¬ 
ed  choir  down  from  the  town  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  musical  service.  This  will  be  a  great 
treat  for  those  country  people.  And  a. 
great  education  for  those  town  people. 
They  will  see  where  the  people  live  who 
toil  and  labor  and  dig  to  raise  something 
for  them  to  eat.  “One  thing  I  have 
learned,  that  has  really  paid  for  all  this 
work  and  disappointment,”  said  a  back- 
to-the-cityer  to  me  the  other  day,  “I  shall 
never  again  try  to  beat,  down  a  farmer 
on  the  price  of  his  eggs,  for  I  know  now 
what  they  cost.”  It  is  quite  the  thing.  I 
hear,  for  the  city  churches  to  take  under 
their  wing  some  mission  in  Uganda,  but 
why  not  pay  a  little  attention  and  give 
some  personal  help  to  the  little  country 
church  off  on  tbe  Lonely  Road,  whose 
people  supply  your  breakfast  table? 

Autos  And  Oxen. — One  Lonely  Road 
family — 10  miles  from  anywhere — is  try¬ 
ing  out  a  very  interesting  experiment  this 
year.  It  is  oxen  and  a  light  auto  in¬ 
stead  of  oxen  and  tbe  horse,  Gan  oxen 
do  everything  on  a  farm?  Who  has 
tried  it?  How  about  cultivating  corn 
and  potatoes?  Yet  I  have  heard  of  one 
man  that  cultivates  with  an  ox.  How 
about  raking  hay?  Gan  you  put  a  pole 
on  the  one  horse  rake  and  put  on  the 
cattle?  They  could  pull  it!  Who  has 
tried  it?  The  cattle  will  eat  much  less 
grain  than  the  horse  and  a  poorer  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  or  corn  fodder.  (  T  hear  it 
called  “stover”  now).  With  the  car  the 
man  goes  to  market  and  gets  back  in 
three  hours,  with  the  horse  it  took  all 
day.  He  attends  tile  widening  circle  of 
gatherings  of  the  border  township  as  ho 
would  those  of  the  next  school  district 
with  the  horse.  But  aside  wholly  from 
the  matter  of  convenience  and  pleasure, 
where  land  is  stony  and  pasturage  plenty 
and  distances  great  and  the  Winters  not 
too  long,  isn’t  it.  an  economic  saving  to 
keep  a  growing  pair  of  steers  and  a  light 
car  rather  than  the  steers  and  a  horse,  or 
just  a  liurse,  hiring  the  plowing  and  mow¬ 
ing  done? 

The  Grots. — The  Pastoral  Parson  has 
begun  haying,  and  such  a  crop  as  it  is! 
He  has  been  mowing  lodged  clover  to¬ 
day.  Such  a  mass  of  stuff  and  so  green. 
It  doesn’t  seem  as  though  it  would  dry 
in  a  month.  If  I  can  once  get  it  cocked 
up,  I  will  leave  it  there  till  it  cures  if 
it  takes  till  Winter.  The  beautiful  piece 
of  Winter  wheat  has  lodged  some,  but 
not  very  badly.  We  hope  to  have  bread 
this  Winter  from  our  own  wheat — the 
first  in  30  years.  Corn  is  small,  rather 
yellow  and  very  backward.  Much  corn 
in  this  section  is  not  planted  yet,  June 
22.  No  one  ever  saw  so  much  rain  as 
we  have  had.  Yet  the  crops  have  stood 
it  well.  The  old  adage  still  rings  true: 
“Much  rain  tends  to  scare  the  farmer  to 
death,  but  too  much  drought  starves  him 
to  death.” 


A  Vacation  At  Home. — This  was 
tried  with  good  results  one  Summer  by 
myself  and  two  daughters,  high  school 
girls.  The  first  day  mother  gets  the 
meals,  baking  bread,  pies,  etc.;  oue  girl 
washes  dishes  and  one  takes  a  day  off 
after  dusting  the  living  room.  She  does 
fancy  work,  fixes  her  room,  makes  visits, 
goes  to  town,  etc.  The  next  day  she  gets 
the  meals  and  makes  cake  and  cookies. 
Mother  washes  dishes  and  the  other  girl 
has  her  day  off,  getting  the  meals  the 
next  day  while  mother  has  a  day  to 
wash,  pick  berries,  or  do  anything  she 
cannot  do  when  there  are  three  meals 
to  get.  The  change  of  work  is  a  rest  for 
mother  and  good  for  the  girls,  while  each 
can  make  plans  for  some  pleasure  one 
day  out  of  three.  K.  M.  M. 
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In  Clover  Time 

Across  the  hills  of  Spring  we  drove 
And  down  the  lanes  between. 

Before  the  breath  of  Summertime 
Had  dusted  up  the  green. 

And,  oh  the  sudden,  dizzy  souse 
Of  worlds  blown  nil  abloom. 

With  every  breeze  eoqnettishly 
Flirting  some  perfume ! 

The  delicate  wild  roses  blew 
Faint  sweets  from  every  spray 

Where  old  rail  fences  ran  zigzag 
In  their  bewildering  way. 

And.  oh  the  honeysuckle  scent 
Afloat  from  first  to  last, 

So  winey  and  intoxicant 
It  swayed  us  as  we  passed  ! 

But  best  of  all.  aye.  best  of  all. 

Was  clover  by  it.be  road — 

And  in  the  field — fllnl  up  the  hills — 
For  everywhere  it  showed; 

And  everywhere  ils  breath  was  sweet, 
And  everywhere  a  bee 

Was  swaying,  raptured,  at  its  tip 
And  humming  merrily  ! 

Grace  Allen  in  Gleanings. 

* 

We  hear  of  a  man  who  bought,  wire 
cloth  for  screens  at  the  barn  and  for 
wrapping  the  young  trees,  yet  would  not 
put  them  on  the  house  windows!  Flies 
must  be  kept  from  the  cattle,  and  mice 
must  not  eat  the  young  trees,  lint  the 
women  can  keep  busy,  as  the  flies  will 
not  light  on  moving  bodies.  What  can  ha 
done  with  such  a  man? 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Mrs.  Amy  D.  Win* skip,  85  years  old, 
is  attending  the  Summer  school  at  the 
Wisconsin  Un i ve r si t y . 

Iler  university  career  began  several 
years  ago  when  she  visited  a  class  in 
Ohio  State  University.  As  soon  as  she 
learned  that  she  could  attend  the  uni¬ 
versity  even  at  her  age.  she  enrolled  and 
attended  classes  regularly  for  two  years. 
In  registering  she  was  asked  about  her 
preparatory  work  and  replied  that  she 
graduated  “from  a  log  school  house  in 
Northern  Illinois  in  1817.*' 

Mrs.  Winship  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally,  and  attended  his  great  de¬ 
bates  with  Douglas.  She  says  she  wants 
to  attend  college  until  she  is  00.  Yet 
there  are  graduates  who  at  21  ‘“know  it 
all.” 

$ 

Those  two  articles  on,  farm  babies  by 
Mrs.  Gilbert  have  appealed  to  many 
farm  women.  Here  is  one  comment: 

I  read  last  night  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  article 
on  “The  Small  Child  on  The  Farm.” 
Her  appeal  for  naturalness  in  children  is 
needed.  Many  an  outing  liave^  I  had 
spoiled  because  of  some  mother’s  insisting 
upon  discipling  her  child  in  public.  Do 
such  mothers  never  think  how  they  should 
feel  if.  in  public,  some  older,  perhaps 
wiser,  person,  forever  nagged  and  chided? 

This  same  correspondent  tells  this  in¬ 
cident  : 

I  saw  some  mothers  at  the  seashore 
drag  children  aged  two,  three  and  five 
years  to  the  motion  picture  shows  to  stay 
until  midnight.  The  next  day  on  the 
porch  I  overheard  one  mother  say:  “No, 
I  didn’t  get  up  to  get  him  n  drink.  He 
spoils  all  the  trips  I  take  by  his  restless¬ 
ness  at.  nights.  Do  you  know  what  I 
did?  I  wrapped  the  counterpane  over 
my  head  and  crept  np  to  him,  pretending 
I  was  a  ghost,  and  I  know  he  hushed.” 

What  can  he  said  to  such  mothers  in 
order  to  make  them  understand?  They 
would  probably  resent,  personal  talk.  If 
they  could  he  induced  to  read  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  those  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  at  home,  on 
a  quiet  afternoon,  they  might  realize 
something  of  the  great  responsibility  they 
have  assumed  with  their  little  ones* 

* 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  today,  who 
was  about  to  return  a  letter  that  I 
loaned  him,  but  before  he  found  it  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  In*  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
that  I  sometimes  get,  myself.  Printed 
in  hold  type  on  the  left-hand  corner  were 
the  words  The  Bubal  New-Yorker.  I 
asked  him  if  lie  was  a  subscriber.  With 
a  happy  expression  on  his  face,  laughing¬ 
ly  he  replied,  "Oh,  it  is  the  only  paper 
that  I  can  swear  by,”  so  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  a  subscriber  also. 

w.  It.  L. 

So  many  people  report  just  such  an 
experience  that  we  think  a  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Yr,  family  is  like  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  some  great  fraternity.  We 
have  one  friend  who  travels  considerably. 
He  has  made  quite  a  study  of  this  matter 
and  tells  us  lie  has  never  yet  been  on  a 
railroad  train,  a  passenger  steamer  or 
in  any  large  railroad  station  without 
finding  one  or  more  renders  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  What  was  more  all  were  glad  to 
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see  him.  and  there  was  always  common 
ground  for  acquaintance  when  it  was 
known  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  tie 
that  held  them  together.  Wo  do  not 
know  of  any  other  paper  which  has  such 
a  hold  upon  its  readers,  and  we  wish 
it  could  he  employed  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  people. 

* 

A  “teaciieraoe”  is  the  latest  thing  in 
education.  The  Colorado  College  prints 
this  note  explaining  what  such  a  thing  is: 

The  Goodrich  School  employs  four  teach¬ 
ers  and  provides  a  home  for  one  teacher 
and  his  wife,  in  a  teaelierage  made  by  re¬ 
modeling  an  old  one-room  building.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  three  Women  teachers  were  unable  to 
secure  suitable  hoarding  places  anywhere 
in  the  district,  and  the  question  of  their 
resignation  was  being  seriously  consul 
ered.  when  the  school  board  came  to  the 
rescue,  rented  a  vacant  house  near  the 
school^  ordered  furniture  from  Denver 
and  in  this  way  provided  a  dwelling  for 
all  their  teachers.  The  three  teachers 
employed  a  housekeeper  and  the  situation 
is  satisfactorily  handled. 

Well,  why  not  a  teaelierage  as  well  as  a 
parsonage?  Anything  which  gives  the 
school  greater  dignity  and  importance  is 
good. 

Among  the  many  rather  strange  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  are  requested  to  answer 
is  the  following : 

Can  I  be  compelled  to  contribute  to¬ 


ward  the  support  of  the  children  of  a 
relative  by  marriage,  who  are  orphans, 
especially  as  L  have  a  family  to  support 
and  a  small  salary  on  which  to  do  it? 

F. 

Unless  you  have  agreed  in  writing  or 
otherwise  to  provide  for  these  orphans 
you  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so.  That 
is  the  legal  side  of  it.  The  moral  aspect 
of  such  a  case  is  very  different.  We 
know  nothing  about  this  particular  mat¬ 
ter,  and  never  undertake  to  advise  our 
readers  in  any  question  regarding  their 
duty.  We  never  yet  saw  a  person  who 
shirked  a  moral  responsibility  who  pros¬ 
pered  in  the  long  run.  We  never  saw 
one  who  accepted  such  responsibility 
hopefully  and  without  complaint  who  was 
not  better  off  for  doing  so. 

Summer  Camps 

An  enterprising  woman  who  lives  on  a 
farm  in  a  Western  State  makes  money  by 
running  a  Summer  camp  limited  to  busi¬ 
ness  girls.  She  began  the  first  year  with 
two  tents,  accommodating  two  persons  in 
each,  set  up  in  the  picturesque  woods,  a 
short  distance  from  the  farmhouse.  She 
now  has  eight  tents,  and  can  take  10  girls 
at  a  time,  and  also  has  a  few  cot  beds 
which  can  he  placed  in  the  farmhouse  for 
guests  over  Sunday  or  for  use  in  emer¬ 
gencies. 

She  made  acquaintances  through  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 


and  city  churches,  and  the  first  year  in¬ 
vited  several  girl  friends  as  guests.  Soon 
the  hoarding  camp  became  well  known  for 
its  good  cooking  and  good  times.  The 
camp  idea  is  carried  out  iu  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  Meals  arc  served  on  the 
farmhouse  porch  or  under  the  trees,  ex¬ 
cept  in  stormy  weather.  Rough  tables  are 
covered  with  white  oilcloth,  and  steel 
knives  and  forks  and  paper  napkins  are 
used.  Pretty,  though  cheap,  chiuaware, 
and  flowers  and  ferns  in  vases  make  the 
tables  look  very  attractive.  Abundance 
of  chicken,  freslf  eggs,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  with  hot  biscuit  and  homemade 
jelly  form  the  hill  of  fare.  Fancy  des¬ 
serts  and  fashionable  serving  are  not  at¬ 
tempted.  The  farmhouse  parlor  with  its 
piano,  the  hall  and  big  porch  are  given  up 
to  the  camp  girls.  Lawn  tennis  and  cro¬ 
quet,  and  long  tramps  through  the  hills 
give  the  girls  plenty  of  outdoor  life.  The 
price  charged  for  table  board  and  tent  is 
one  dollar  a  day.  , 

Of  course,  people  will  not  pay  the 
prices  for  camp  accommodations  that  they 
expect  to  give  for  boarding  iu  a  hotel  or 
cottage  with  modern  conveniences.  Also, 
plenty  of  amusement  must  be  provided  by 
the  farm  people.  Fishing  trips,  hay  rides 
and  picnics  without  extra  expense  to  the 
campers,  and  evening  gayeties,  such  as 
charades,  chorus  singing,  candy  pulls, 
etc.,  should  be  arranged.  A  writing  table 


should  be  supplied  with  pen,  ink,  paper, 
etc*.,  and  books,  magazines,  and  cheap 
games,  such  as  checkers,  authors,  etc.,  be 
ready  for  use  on  rainy  days. 

N.  F.  MILBUKN. 

* 

Working  for  an  Education 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Hope 
Farm  mail  had  to  say  some  months  ago 
regarding  hoys  getting  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  to-day.  We  went  through  college  in 
pioneer  days  under  quite  different  condi¬ 
tions  from  those  now  prevailing  but  I  am 
sure  the  Hope  Farm  mail  does  not  real¬ 
ize  what  an  army  of  young  men  are  now 
working  to  get.  an  education  and  making 
all  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  get  it.  I  have 
been  connected  with  three  State  universi¬ 
ties  now  2!)  consecutive  years  and  now 
in  one  of  the  largest  iu  America.  While 
it  is  true  we  have  too  much  of  the  social 
life  and  side  attractions,  only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  students  play  much  part 
in  these  functions.  We  have  just  given 
degrees  to  almost  1.000  students,  yet  at 
the  final  social  function  of  the  course,  the 
Senior  formal  and  dance,  only  a  Small 
per  cent,  of  the  class  was  present.  The 
boys  who  earn  their  way  through,  of 
whom  there  are  many,  have  no  money  to 
spend,  or  time  to  devote  to  the  more  su¬ 
perficial  social  side.  I  feel  sure  that 
there  never  was  a  finer  set  of  young  men 
se 'king  an  education  in  our  agricultural 


colleges  than  is  the  case  to-day.  I  worked 
my  way  through  college,  and  know  the 
cost  of  an  education.  C.  S.  plumb. 

R.  N.-Y'. — The  Hope  Farm  man  says 
his  remarks  were  not  intended  for  the 
hoys  or  girls  so  much  as  for  the  parents. 
Naturally  his  own  children  do  not  fully 
agree  with  him.  What  he  objects  to  is 
not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  education 
as  the  false  idea  that  children  should  he 
sent  to  college  just  because  others  go  or 
because  it  is  fashionable  to  send  them. 
Not  one  of  the  earnest  young  people  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Prof.  Plumb  were  sent  to 
college.  They  want  there,  and  that  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Get  the  true  differ¬ 
ence  between  sent  and  went,  and  you  will 
have  the  whole  story  of  the  value  of  an 
education. 

* 

Farmer’s  Wife’s  Vacations 

Fall  sppms  the  most  appropriate  time 
for  the  fanner’s  wife’s  vacation.  A 
change  of  some  kind  she  should  have.  It 
will  brace  her  nerves  and  strengthen  her 
mentally  and  physically  to  endure  the 
grinding  monotony  of  the  long  Winter 
days. 

Sometimes  I  plan  to  spend  one  day  in 
the  week  away  from  home  in  some  en¬ 
joyable  manner;  a  trip  to ‘  a  nearby  city, 
not  attended  by  children  or  men  folk, 
however*  Dn  this  day  I  defer  to  no  one’s 
demands,  do  anything  convenient,  for  a 
change,  that  can  he  done,  in  one  day,  thus 
extending  the  vacation  over  five  or  six 
weeks.  Take  the  horse  and  buggy  and 
drive  to  see  a  friend  10  or  15  miles  away; 
if  you  own  a  car  your  radius  is  extend¬ 
ed  ;  if  on  a  trolley  line,  get  on  and  ride. 
You  can  go  a  long  distance,  get  your 
dinner  and  perhaps  return  another  way. 

There  is  a  place  of  interest  near  my 
home  which  I  have  long  wished  to  visit, 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  go  there  this  Fall.  For  the 
journey  I  shall  take  a  steamboat  trip  on 
the  Ohio  and  its  tributary.  Green  River, 
to  the  cave.  This  takes  one  day  each 
way.  and  one  or  two  days  may  be  spent 
in  exploring  the  several  routes  through 
the  cave.  Bloomer  suits  for  the  walking 
trip  and  careful  guides  are  furnished  by 
the  management.  The  temperature  iu 
the  cave  remains  constantly  at  50  degrees 
F.  Winter  and  Summer. 

MRS.  ETHEL  WILEY  STALLINGS. 
Indiana. 

* 

A  Community  Laundry 

For  years  The  R.  N.  Y'.  has  suggested 
community  laundries — where  the  soiled 
clothes  can  be  taken  to  some  central 
point,  washed  and  distributed  so  as  to 
save  the  heavy  labor  of  the  farmer’s  wife. 
The  creamery  or  cheese  factory  is  a  good 
place  for  such  a  laundry.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  in  a  separate  building,  but  by 
being  close  to  headquarters  for  dairymen, 
use  can  lie  made  of  the  steam  and  power 
already  at  hand.  Cvr  picture  is  taken 
from  Bulletin  208  of  me  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  shows  a  corner  of  such  a 
comm  unity  laundry.  Last  year  Dr.  W. 
A.  Henry,  former  Dean  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Wisconsin,  offered  a 
prize  of  $300  to  co-operative  creameries 
which  would  organize  these  laundries. 
There  are  two  of  them  in  operation  now 
in  Wisconsin,  and  apparently  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  In  former  years, 
when  we  tried  to  develop  interest  iu  this 
matter,  we  were  met  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  men  folks  that  there  was 
no  money  in  such  a  laundry.  They  had 
been  willing  to  go  into  a  co-operative 
creamery  because  they  could  see  that  that 
meant  money  for  them,  as  the  handling 
of  the  milk  in  large  quantities  gave  op¬ 
portunity  for  economical  service.  The 
women,  however,  could  do  the  wash  at 
home,  and  the  argument  was  that  if  they 
put  up  the  money  for  a  laundry  equip¬ 
ment,  the  women  would  be  relieved  of 
this  work,  lint  there  would  be  no  cash 
income  from  the  investment.  That  was 
the  argument  put  up  in  former  years 
agaiust  the  co-operative  laundry.  Times 
have  changed  in  many  respects  since 
then,  and  we  would  really  like  to  know  if 
the  nn'ii  folks  in  the  dairy  districts  will 
still  put  up  that  same  argument,  and 
what  do  the  women  folks  have  to  say 
about  it.  Their  words  seem  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  more  weight  now  than  they  did  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  What  do  they  think  about  it? 


A  Co-operative  Laundry  at  a  Creamery 
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perhaps  do  not  exist  except  in  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  country  banking.  His 
marks  mean  high  rates  for  money  loaned 
on  mortgage  or  note,  and  perhaps  pay¬ 
ment  at.  the  end  of  the  short  life  of  the 
contract  which  is  almost  always  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  time  required  for  the  far- 
mei\  work  lie  ever  so  hard,  to  save  enough 
to  pay  his  indebtedness ;  or  an  exten¬ 
sion  at  a  premium  over  his  already  bur¬ 
densome  interest  rate. 

The  cattle  buyer  also  has  his  mark,  for 
when  he  goes  to  buy  a  cow  he  often 
knows  that  Farmer  Jones  is  pinched  and 
must  sell  stock  to  pay  liis  bill  for  grain, 
or  fertilizer,  or  for  the  new  reaper,  which 
are  pressing  for  payment. 

The  politician  has  his  marks,  too,  hut 
of  late  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
change  some  of  them,  and  the  banks  also 


add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa  melted  in 
a  little  hot  milk.  The  children  often  do 
the  whole  thing  and  thus  dessert  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  least  three  days  in  a  very 
short  time.  Oatmeal  and  the  other  cereals 
taste  So  much  better  if  a  little  cream  is 
added  to  the  milk  used,  and  as  a  dressing 
for  vegetables,  cream  is  unequalled.  The 
skim-milk  is  used  mostly  for  raising  pure¬ 
bred  calves,  but.  occasionally  we  mauageto 
reserve  some  for  sweet  curds  made  with 
junket  tablets  or  for  cottage  cheese.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  others  on  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  cream  supply. 

f  MRS.  A.  G.  DOREN’. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 

Short  Notes  by  Farm  Housewives 


auer  experimeniing.  nave  nsert  lor  near-  many  pmi 
ly  12  years  the  following  recipe,  which  your  advi 
makes  six  good-sized  loaves.  In  the  y,°'-v  g.oor* 
evening,  put  a  cake  of  dry  yeast  to  soak  JocaViiape 
in  a  half  cup  of  lukewarm  water.  Also  It  is  alvvt 
put  four  or  five  cups  of  milk  and  three  the  money 
heaping  tablespoons  of  sugar  into  a  you  r',IMOS 
saucepan  to  scald  (the  sugar  keeps  the  hho  /f  it  i 
milk  from  scorching).  Clamp  the  bread  chilly  in  t 
mixer  to  the  table  or  shelf  and  put  into  the  satisf; 
it  a  rounded  tablespoon  of  salt.  Next,  on.  the  sq 
weigh  out  seven  pounds  of  sifted  bread  ?,)!K'C:VU<: 
flour  in  a  pan  or  pail.  TV  hen  the  milk  could  mee 
begins  to  boil  up.  measure  it  carefully  old  pullets 
by  cupfuls  into  the  bread  mixer.  Add  "f'.\ 
water  until  there  are  just  seven  cupfuls  -’s  ^ 

of  the  milk  and  water.  When  it  is  hike-  they  are  v 
warm,  mash  the  softened  yeast  cake,  fill  While  yon 
the  yeast  cup  with  warm  water  and  add  ”ig  the  Su 
to  the  other  mixture.  Empty  in  the  flour,  to* get' 
adjust  the  kneading  rod  and  cover  and  out  the  cu 
turn  the  handle  until  the  dough  forms  a  your  own 
ball.  Put  a  clean  cloth  over  the  bread  ^ie  -T,ni 
mixer  but  under  the.  cover,  which  should  nrilJn^ 
fit  clown  closely.  This  keeps  a  crust  from  pock  so  as 
forming  on  the  dough.  Wrap  the  mixer  Oawdy 
in  something  thick  and  warm  and  set  candy  tlier 
in  a  moderately  warm  plate.  In  the  ,H,t  much 
morning  as  soon  as  the  dough  has  dou-  !,n''n  Up'])! ' 
bled  in  bulk,  turn  the  handle  uutil  the  frosting,  et 
dough  is  in  a  ball.  Repeat  as  soon  as  \  Ltttt 
light  again.  The  next,  time,  form  into  little  kite! 
loaves,  raise  and  hake  as  usual.  A  girl  hist  year, 
of  12  can  do  the  whole  thing  except  per-  ^msene  s 
haps  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  oven.  jng  a 
One  12-year-old  won  first  prize  at  the  the  burner, 
fair  with  this  recipe.  When  transferring  verts  the  I 
the  dough  from  the  mixer  to  the  bread  ^'so  snmll* 
board,  scrape  it  out  carefully  with  a  ;ng  table  ( 
dull  case-knife,  keeping  the  knife  fiat  table  wber 
against  the  mixer,  so  as  not  to  scratch  If  .v°u  are 
the  tin.  Put  a  little  warm  water  in 
the  mixer,  cover  with  a  cloth,  and  the  £ne  fnr  jq, 
dough  will  come  off  easily  as  soon  as  burns  just 
the  loaves  are  set  to  rise.  Pry  the  bread  wind,  if  yn 
mixer  carefully  after  scalding,  as  care  ^ t '  n^tl 
will  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  years.  jno.  jun 
Frtit  From  The  Grower. — A  few  the  tents  o 
years  ago.  we  heard  of  a  family  in  the  |j 
peach  belt  who  could  supply  us  with  jjot  ^e‘ 
peaches  and  plums.  Since  then,  we  have  a  meal  in  a 
had  the  finest  fruit  at  a  very  reasonable  it  is  much 
cost  direct  from  the  grower.  Perhaps  s^ove' 
other  farmers’  wives  supply  each  other  Phenixo 
in  that  wav.  TTp  here  in  the  north  conn-  dron  wuntei 
try.  we  sometimes  hear  of  fruit  rotting  jvu0  tiie  p, 
on  the  ground  down  in  the  fruit  belt,  provided  th 
while  we  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  it  on  shape,  clear 
the  local  markets.  Huckleberries  and  "°od  care  i 
blackcaps  cost  us  15  or  1G  cents  a  quart,  j V,',’ ; j!  v'.0p(jM 
and  red  raspberries  about  22  cents.  Good  proved.  W 
peaches  cost  GO  cents  to  $1  per  nine-  on  pruning, 
quart  basket;  plums,  25  or  30  cents  per  I,ow  f°  > 
four-quart  basket:  and  cherries  10  cents  A  I.ttti 
a  quart.  Do  you  growers  get  more  than  would  seem 
the  35-cent  dollar  out  of  that?  We  hope 


Marking  the  Gatepost. 


arc  beginning  to  find  that  the  old  marks 
will  not  answer  much  longer. 

The  commission  dealers  have  been 
pretty  liberal  with  their  marks  in  the 
past.  Almost  every  farm  had  an  “easy 
mark.”  But  some  of  the  marks  and 
those  most  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of 
farmers  aro  not  made  by  outsiders. 
When  a  farmer  says :  “I  have  always 
worked  hard,  and  I  want  my  boys  to  be 
something  better  than  fanners,”  he  is 
putting  on  the  fumi  doorpost  a  mark 
that  will  stand  against  him  longer  than 
he  will  live.  When  a  hard-working  farm 
wife  says;  “I  don't  want  my  girls  to 
marry  poor  farmers  and  be  drudges  all 
their  lives  as  I  have  been,”  she  is  placing 
a  mark  on  her  doorway  that  will  stand 
against  her,  her  daughters,  and  her 
grandchildren. 

Cooperation  of  farmers  arid  parcel  post 
are  now  helping  to  obliterate  some  of 
these  marks.  The  “  back- to-the-1  and” 
movement,  and  the  stny-on-the-land  idea 
are  helping  in  a  small  way.  The  agita¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  35-cent  dollar,  and 
many  minor  efforts  are  having  their 
effect.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  ore 
long  the  farmer’s  doorway  will  lie  quite 
free  from  these  marks  which  curse  I  lie 
best  homos  of  this  great  country? 

FOSTER  MARSH- 


Father  Smells  of  the  Barn ! 


based  on  common  sense,  and  common 
sense  sa.vs:  “Make  the  best  of  your  life, 
not  the  worst  wherever  it  is  cast.” 

Men  have  a  high  respect  for  women 
who  always  do  the  best  they  can.  who 
are  kind,  affectionate,  and  helpful  to 
those  about  them.  Any  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  unfits  us  for  the  life  we  are 
obliged  to  live  is  a  humbug  and  a  nui¬ 
sance.  But  \vo  would  suggest  to  our  old 
friend  that  very  likely  he  could  make 
some  concessions  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  "women  folks.”  that  would  lie  good 
sense  on  his  part.  Provide  an  outer 
room  in  which  to  hang  the  working  and 
stable  clothes  and  keep  the  stable  well 
ventilated  and  disinfected.  It  will  cost  a 
little  to  do  this  but  the  cows  as  well  as 
the  women  will  appreciate  any  effort  at 
neatness  and  cleanliness.  But  give  those 
daughters  a  good,  straight  talking  to  <>n 
their  false  notions  of  farm  life  and  their 
duty  to  their  home.  They  evidently  need 


Some  More  Samples 

As  soon  as  she  read  the  Farm  Women’s 
Experience  Club  Sister  said  :  “Why  can’t 
more  women  write  about  their  homes  like 
that  article  on  ‘A  Homestead  in  Idaho.'  ” 
As  to  farm  sanitation,  a  pail  of  sifted 
coal  ashes  helps  keep  down  any  odor  in 
the  toilet,  and  in  the  end  does  our  soil  no 
harm.  In  the  South  some  friends  of 
mine  use  slaked  lime  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  little  backward  lad  I  have  been 
teaching  through  the  school  year  went 
home  yesterday  with  his  book  under  bis 
arm.  Ilis  mother  means  to  hear  him 
read  every  day  during  the  Summer  ;  she 
says;  “I  don’t  want  him  to  have  to  start 
all  over  again  in  the  Fall.”  She  is  a 
busy  woman  hut  she  will  find  time  for 
this.  Some  teachers  say  they  have  to 
spend  two  or  three  months  in  the  Fall 
to  revive  what  the  children  forget 
through  the  Summer.  Do  your  children 
forget  that  way  ? 

Is  anybody  else  interested  in  birds?  I 
have  seen  two  rare  ones,  the  Bay-breasted 
warbler  and  the  Blue  grosbeak  this 
Spring. 

Sewing  in  the  schools  does  pay,  I  have 
taught  it.  One  emigrant  girl  of  1!  did 
all  the  sewing  for  the  family,  she  learned 
in  the  grammar  grades  of  a  large  school. 
But  that,  like,  cooking,  amounts  to  little 
unless  the  child  can  practise  what  she 
learns  at  home.  E.  s.  KNAPP. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Mark  on  the  Doorway 

In  the  frontispiece  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
June  10,  entitled,  “No  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk.”  I  notice  a  cross  marked  on 
the  door  frame,  and  it  reminds  one  of  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  the  traveling 
brotherhood  or  knights  of  the  dusty  high¬ 
way.  We  all  know  how  those  gentry 
mark  each  farmstead  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  indicate  to  their  brother  sojourn¬ 
ers  the  prospect  of  a  free  lunch  or  the 
dangers  attendant  to  soliciting  the 
bounty.  These  marks  are  often  never 
noticed  by  the  farmer  folks,  who  are 
wholly  unaware  that,  each  beggar  has 
some  clue  as  to  the  treatment  he  will 
likely  receive  and,  unless  the  code  is  un¬ 
derstood,  the  marks  mean  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  even  if  observed. 

These  marks  are  not  the  only  nor  the 
most  important  ones  set  against  the  far¬ 
mer.  The  bunker  has  his  marks,  which, 


ion 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

-  —  -  pers  and  on  the  loeal  roads.  This  home 

trado  is  usually  safest  -and  best,  and  our 
advice  is  to  exhaust  it  before  reaching 
_  out  for  a  distant  trade. 


Business 


A  Woman  Farmer’s  Views 

Perhaps  it  puzzles  you  when  I  say  I 
am  a  woman.  Hut  it  is  true;  I,  a 
woman,  and  three  small  boys,  one  15.  an¬ 
other  nine,  and  the  little  one  three  years, 
are  fanning  and  doing  finely-  The  best 
of  all,  we.  came  here  four  years  ago  with 
no  capital,  only  our  bauds,  health  and 
brains. 

We  rented  a  little  place,  worked  out ; 
wherever  there  was  a  chance,  saved,  and 
now  last  year  we  got  a  home  of  our  own  ; 
not  paid  yet,  but  will  be  soon  if  God 
gives  us  our  health.  I  got  the  place 
cheap  on  a  mortgage  sale:  10  acres, 
house  and  barn,  of  course,  run  down,  but 
for  $085.  What  can  you  expect?  I 
paid  $100  down,  and  the  rest  goes  at  0 
per  cent,  interest;  1  have  to  pay  $100  on 
the  principal  every  year.  We  have  two 
cows,  a  cream  separator,  two  horse¬ 
power  engines,  pump  and  saw  outfit; 
power  cutting  box.  power  shell. -r.  power 
grinder;  one  horse,  wagon,  spike  and 
spring-tooth  harrow,  plow  and  disk,  and 
all  paid  for.  We  have  four  geese  and  100 
hens.  T  am  interested  in  Tom  Barron’s 
layers,  but  cannot  afford  the  same  yet. 

We  have  six  acres  in  corn,  preparing 
two  acres  for  potatoes,  and  five  acres  for 
beans.  Next  year  conies  the  clover,  as 
soon  ns  we  have  the  sod  under  ground. 
Corn,  cows  and  clover  for  me  on  sandy 
Michigan,  also  do  I  agree  with  the  Hope 
Farm  man  on  cover  crops.  We  came 
nine  years  ago  from  Germany,  lived  three 
years  in  New  York  City,  I  know  Fifth 
avenue,  also  the  Bowery,  the  Jewish 
Ghetto,  and  the  Bronx,  also  all  the 
islands  and  Jersey  City.  Two  years  we 
lived  in  Chicago,  and  this  is  our  fifth 
year  in  Michigan,  down  on  the  farm,  and 
although  city  bred  we  are  doing  well, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  its  share. 

When  the  crops  are  in,  and  my  dollar 
comes,  he  will  perhaps  bring  company  in 
form  of  your  blanks  with  the  names  of 
farm  women  in  this  vicinity,  but  1  have 
to  do  a  little  canvassing  first.  You 
know  the  seasons  do  not  wait  for  us,  but 
we  have  to  wait  for  them,  and  when  they 
are  here  we  have  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

Never  mind  my  grammar,  orthography 
nor  penmanship,  just  listen  to  my  talk. 

I  had  no  English  teacher.  I  told  you  I 
came  nine  years  ago  from  Germany,  also 
am  a  German  by  birth,  and  an  American 
h.v  choice,  so  you  will  pardon  my  errors- 
My  wish  is  my  three  boys  would  plant 
German  economy  and  German  system 
here  in  our  adopted  country.  I  like 
America  for  its  democracy,  but  it  is  so 
wasting  in  many  things  and  when  the 
test  will  come,  and  it  surely  comes  some 
time,  will  it  stand  the  strain?  I  have 
three  hoys,  healthy  strong  boys,  and  if 
they  have  to  fight  for  Fncle  Sam  will  it 
be  in  vain?  It  surely  will  be  in  vain  if 
the  country  loses  on  account  of  its  graft 
and  wastefulness.  So  you  and  all  of  us, 
let  us  fight  then  our  real  enemies,  Graft 
and  Waste.  I  know  you  do,  and  I  will 
stick  to  you  if  you  give  me  a  chance. 

MRS.  J.  KAUFMAN  IV . 

Oceana  Co.,  Michigan. 


jeetionable  advertisements  and  try  to 
make  my  ink  count. 

MRS.  .1,  P.  WILLIAMS. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  printed  not.  because 
Mrs.  Williams  finally  decided  to  renew 
her  subscription,  but  to  commend  her 
spirit  in  this  matter  of  advertising.  It 
cannot  he  made  too  clear  that  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  a  paper  have  it  iu  their 
power  to  decide  that  paper's  policy. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  papers  which 
are  owned  and  directed  by  commercial  or 
financial  interests  and  are  expected  to  do 
certain  things  no  matter  what  the  read¬ 
ers  say  or  think.  Even  these  papers  are 
failures  unless  they  can  obtain  a  good 
list  of  free  and  confiding  readers.  Most 
of  the  papers  will  die  slowly  nr  rapidly 
Unless  they  can. obtain  a  good  list  of  read¬ 
ers  and  make  those  readers  feel  satisfied. 
Tims,  in  the  last  analysis  the  indepen¬ 
dent  subscriber  is  the  best  and  final  asset 
of  any  paper-  Unless  he  is  satisfied  and 
feels  confidence  in  the  paper — it  is 
doomed  and  nothing  can  save  it.  That 
is  why  people  like  Mrs.  Williams  will 
finally  drive  liquor,  tobacco  and  other  ob- 
jectionahle  advertising  out  of  all  reputa¬ 
ble  publications.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  We  just  want  the 
plain,  earnest  people  of  the  country  to 
understand  what  drops  of  ink  can  accom¬ 
plish  when  spread  out  into  earnest 
words. 


The  Trade  in  Butterflies 

Every  year  we  have  many  letters — 
most  of  them  from  women  and  boys,  ask¬ 
ing  where  they  can  sell  butterflies  or  in¬ 
sects.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  offer  material  for  killing 

insects  have  stated  that  there  is  a  large 
* 

demand,  and  that  specimens  are  salable 
at  good  prices.  This  seems  to  have  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sale  for 
material,  but.  the  effect  has  been  to  start 
up  an  army  of  people  who  think  they  can 
make  good  wages  at  catching  butterflies. 
They  write  ns  asking  where  they  can  sell 
their  specimens.  It  is  true,  that  several 
firms  in  the  country  have  a  fair  trade  in 
certain  kinds  of  insects,  but  not  one  m 
100  of  the  ordinary  collectors  can  make 
any  kind  of  wages  at  this  business.  The 
dealers  in  insects  write  us  that  they  are 
overrun  by  requests  from  collectors  who 
have  insects  for  sale.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  market  for  butterflies 
and  moths.  This  is  due  to  the  war,  as 
shipments  to  the  other  side  cannot  be 
made.  One  prominent  collector,  who  ist 
former  times  had  a  good  trade  iu  butter¬ 
flies,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

I  wish  I  could  live  up  to  the  day  when 
the  American  people  would  get  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  their  knowledge  from  better 
sources  than  from  the  newspapers.  They 
used  to  take  a  man  with  a  butterfly  net 
for  a  lunatic — all  of  a  sudden  the  news¬ 
papers  told  them  that  there  was  a  fortune 
in  collecting  butterflies  and  now  they  run 
amuck  after  the  poor  creatures  of  nature, 
and  want  the  man  in  the  butterfly  store 
to  buy  their  perfectly  worthless  broken 

things. 


The  Greatest  Blessing  in  Every 
Farm  and  Suburban  Home 

yOU  can  have  plenty  of  pure  run- 
-*■  ning  water — fresh  from  the  well — 
for  bathroom,  kitchen  and  bam,  at 
even  temperature,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  practically  no  expense, 
after  moderate  cost  of  installing  our 


FRESH  WATER 
SYSTEM 


Gives  you  soft  and  hard  water.  Requires 
practically  no  attention. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  this  Sys¬ 
tem— just  tear  out  this  advertisement, 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  and  mail  to  us  for  interesting  booklet. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

584  Larkin  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Direct  from  Wholesaler, 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground.  * 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


Need  of  Advertising  Farm  Goods 

All  over  this  country  there  ore  1 
dreds  and  thousands  of  women  who 


Z'  A  C  C  C  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
V  VI  n  C  C  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  of  tire  best  coffee  you  ever  drank,  rent  on 
absolute  mill  unconditional.  FREE  TRIAL  by  parcel  [rose 
prepaid.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  if  you  like  It—  nothing  to 

pay  if  yon  dnn'L  Write  for  particular*,. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  (ban  canning-1- Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost.  $3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.00.  Send  for  Catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S,  4TH  ST.,  PHILA.,  P«. 


Odorless,  Hiuiitnry,  Germ-proof.  Can 
he  placed  miywliero  in  homo,  A  outr¬ 
an  t.eo  of  healthy,  Muiitury  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Haro  city  cfinviuifctice*.  Goran-lifc  killed 
instantly  by  chvtm.-i La.  Kmiuicd  onro  a 
inurith.  Kuril*  nn  other  aUcniun.  IS.  %r,1; 
of  Health  eu.lor**.  Write  tue  litrratif; 

Aynit*  Wanted  'ixclunlvc  to rrtforr. 
.-COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  I 
.44  7  Factories  Btdic.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


-  - 
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Collapsible  Egg  Crate  of  Sheet  Metal 


capable  of  developing  a  good  trade  in 
some  article  which  they  know  how  to 
produce.  Perhaps  they  can  make  super¬ 
ior  bread,  or  cake,  or  sausage,  or  lace. 
Perhaps  they  have  a  special  instinct  for 
breeding  poultry  or  raising  calves  or  other 
young  stock.  It  may  be  that  they  can 
find  antique  furniture  or  old  and  curious 
relics  iu  the  neighborhood  to  sell  to  city 
people.  Each  one,  if  she  knew  it,  has 
some  special  gift  for  doing  things  well 
and  it  is  along  this  line  that  she  -should 
work.  There  are  good  chances  for  devel¬ 
oping  trade,  for  the  world  wants  high- 
class  goods  of  every  description.  Too 
many  of  these  gifted  women  are  like  the 
flower  that  is  born  to  blush  unseen,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  able  to  let  the 
world  know  what  they  can  do.  Thus 
our  country  people  must  learn  something 
of  the  art  of  advertising.  John  Wana- 
maker  told  the  recent  meeting  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  how  lie  built  up  his  great 
business : 

When  this  little  store  closed  its  doors 
on  its  first  day’s  business,  away  back  in 
1  SGI ,  the.  sum  of  $24.67  was  found  in  the 
old-fashioned  till  under  the  counter;  the 
sixty-seven  cents  was  left,  there  for  mak¬ 
ing  change  next  morning  and  the  $24  was 
taken  out  by  the  founder  and  spent  with 
the  newspapers,  which  wore  asked  simply 
to  say  that  the  new  store  was  open  and 
doing  business,  ami  had  a  good  stock  of 
goods  useful  to-  the  public. 

It  is  hard  fur  the  business  beginner  to 
realize  the  need  of  good  advertising. 
When  one  has  an  article  that  he  can  take 


l  nis  man  says  he  has  some  trade  m 
certain  kinds  of  butterflies,  but  he  must 
have  expert  collectors  who  know  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  and  have  studied  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  insect. 
After  a  careful  investigaton,  therefore,  we 
can  find  no  hope  for  the  average  collectors 
who  have  written  us.  feeling  very  sure 
that  there  will  be  any  money  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  although  we  know  this  statement 
will  prove  disappointing  to  many  women 
who  think  that  insect  collecting  is  a 
profitable  trade. 


gjgjff  Vacations 

W,!l  !iou  tv  cue  one 
littl  •  i:ru!d  or  on  ■  ovnr- 
8r  worked  mother  from  the 

■h  city’s  hot.  glaring  wails 

Hi  •  *re|L  and  pavements  and 
Hr  '•  give  them  an  outing  at 

^  ful  food,  rest,  coolness, 
fresh  air  and  a  daily  dip 
in  the  surf?  Ten  thousand  poof  mothers  and 
children  are  wailing  for  invitations  to  our  Sea 
Breeze  Summer  Home.  You  can  send  as  many 
as  you  will  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
Allow  50  cents  a  day  of  $3  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  direct  your  gift  to  George 
Blagden,  Treasurer. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Ji.,  Pres. 

105  East  22d  St.,  Room  200,  New  York  City 


A  Collapsible  Egg  Crate 

The  picture  given  above  shows  what  is 
known  as  a  collapsible  egg  crate.  The 
crates  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  15  or  MO 
dozen  eggs.  Ttn-sc  crates  arc  made  of 
sheet  metal,  and  the  fillers  are  held  in¬ 
tact  within  the  frame  of  the  crate  when  it 
is  dosed.  As  will  he  seen  from  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  number  of  these  crates  when  col¬ 
lapsed  occupy  only  the  space  of  one  of 
the  old  style.  This  is  one  of  the  new  can¬ 
didates  in  favor  of  egg  shippers,  and  may 
or  may  not  prove  worthy.  During  every 
year  a  number  of  new  crates  are  devised 
to  put  on  the  market,  blit  not  many  of 
them  are  able  to  survive  the  hard  struggle 
for  practical  value. 


The  Power  of  an  Ink  Drop 

Last  Fall  a  relative  sent  my  husband 
a  free  trial  subscription  to  Thf,  It.  N.-Y. 
As  we  were  taking  many  papers  we  gave 
little  heed  to  it  except  to  admire  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  front  page,  several  of  which 
we  have  on  the  walls  of  the  living  room. 
As  wp  had  not  ordered  the  paper  we  felt 
it  ought  to  stop  when  the  trial  order  ex¬ 
pired.  Recently  I  decided  to  state  the 
case  to  yon.  but  on  looking  over  the  last 
issue  I  read  the  article  about  papers 
which  do  not  admit  liquor  advertisements 
and  what  you  said  about  writing  your 
objection  to  such  advertisements  to  edi¬ 
tors.  As  I  very  much  object  to  having  a 
paper  in  the  home  which  advertises 
either  liquor  or  tobacco,  and  I  think  you 
do  neither,  I  decided  to  send  you  a  dollar 
for  renewal,  and  have  a  clean  paper,  aud 
stand  by  my  principles.  As  I  have  time 
I  shall  write  the  editor,  whose  paper 
would  be  excellent  if  they  omitted  the  ob- 


I  believe  you  are  doing  your  job  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well,  and  it  certainly  is  a  job 
worth  doing.  Methods  of  eliminating  the 
middleman  are  what  the  farmer  wants, 
practical  workable  methods. 

New  York.  E.  w.  iutkin,  m.  n. 

I  have  no  garden,  only  a  few  flower 
boxes.  This  paper  fills  my  wants  iu  a 
way  for  a  country  home.  I  expect  some 
day  to  have  a  small  place  for  Summer; 
meanwhile  l  enjoy  reading  Tin;  R.  N.- 
Y.  My  husband  laughs  and  says  it  is 
a  cheap  substitute.  I  like  the  way  you 
make  those  lazy  ones  pay  lip,  living  on 
hard-working  people’s  efforts. 

Massachusetts.  AIKS.  s.  v.  E. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New 
Youker”— on  outside. 


win  noid  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 
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An  Alabama  Chicken  Dinner 

Cooked  by  an  Old  Timer 


We  are  preparing  a  series  of  articles 
which  will  describe  typical  meals  served 
in  various  sections  or  corners  of  the 
world.  We  hope  to  have  Alaska.  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Mexico.  South  Africa.  Siberia  and 
sections  which  lie  between  represented — 
and  all  by  It.  N.  Y.  readers  at  home  as 
they  write.  The  first  one  follows,  and 
describes  an  old-time  Creole  dinner  as 
prepared  by  a  famous  ante-bellum  cook. 
Mr.  M.  B.  Parker  interviewed  such  an 
old  “mammy.”  and  has  caught  her  lan¬ 
guage  and  manner  well.  “If  you  could 
only  eat.  such  a  dinner !" 

Planning  The  Meal. — “Say.  Mam¬ 
my  Ginnie  ( Virginia! ,  you  reckon  you 
could  fix  up  a  feed  for  a  few  friends  of 
mine  from  the  North?” 

“Fo’  de  righteous,  boss !  I  dunno 
what  dem  Yankee  folkses  eats,  lessen  it's 
cawdfeesh,  an’  tea.  an’  p unkin  pie.  an’ 
bake  beaus,  an’  all  that  Sorter  truck. 
No,  sah.  boss.  I  oyant.  an’  I  ain’t  er 
gwine  ter  squatoherlate  m.v  reppertasheu 
for  cookin’  wid  no  sech  trash !  I’s 
s’ prised  at  yor  ax  in  me  ter.  Yer  kin  git 
dat  Dutch  gal  f’om  Mis’  Ross,  cause  dats 
’bout  her  erbilities.  I  cyant  desgrase 
myself  offerin’  white  folkses  secli  eatin’. 
Yer  know  I  ain’t  never  ast  yer  ter  eat 
dat  eben  when  dare  wasn’t  no  comp’nv.’* 

“Now,  looker  here,  mammy,  I  just 
want  you  to  fix  up  a  good  dinner  like 
your  ole  master  would  like.  You  know 
he  said  you  were  some  cook,  and  I  want 
those  folks  to  see  what  real  Southern 
cooking  is,  and  how  far  my  old  black 
mammy  can  heat  the  cooking  school  lady. 
You  reckon  you  can  do  it?” 

“Does  I  reckon  I  kin  do  et?  T.aw. 
honey,  ef  dat  lazy  triflin’  haf-grown  gal 
o’  my  T -iz,  didn’t  know  no  moali  ’bout 
cookin’  dan  deni  cookin’  school  white 
folkses.  I’d  bus  her  side  de  haid  wif  er 
skellet,  dat’s  whntter  I’d  do.  I’s  gwine 
ter  gib  dem  Yankee  fren’s  er  yourn  er 
dinner  lak  dey  ain’t  nober  et  in  de  Norf.” 

“What  you  going  to  fill  ’m  up  on, 
Mammy?” 

Crati  Gumbo, — “Wal.  lemmo  fisterente 
er  ininnit.  Wal,  I  reckons  crawbs 
(crabs),  dey  os  good’ll  fat  now  au’  ful¬ 
ler  aigs,  an’  de  moons  on  de  crease,  day’s 
all  right.  I’ll  gib  ’em  crawb  gawmlio 
fe-lay  (fill?),  but  I’s  gwine  ter  buy  dem 
orawbs.  I  wants  de  crawbs  wif  der  aigs, 
so  I’s  gotter  pick  ’m  owt  myself.” 

“Well  mammy  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  lady  crabs  after  you  get 
them?  How  you  fix  them?” 

“Yer  gits  er  kittle  er  scaldin’  warter 
an*  draps  dem  in  tel  dey  es  daid.  dat’s  er- 
bmit  free  minits.  den  yer  takes  ’in  owt, 
den  yer  busses  orf  de  hard  sliel  and 
de  pndduls  an  de  daid  man’s  feengurs 
and  frows  all  dat  erway :  den  yer  takes 
de  big  claws,  an*  de  fat  an’  aigs.  an’ 
yer  breaks  de  bawdy  in  er  haf.  an  yer 
is  frow  wid  do  crawbs  till  bymJiy.  I 
forgot  ted  tel  yer  yer  needs  er  haf  doz¬ 
en  crawbs  for  gawnibo  fe-lay.  Aer  gits 
er  big  unyun  (onion)  an’  two  pards  or 
gorlick  an  some  pa’sley  au  chops  et  all 
up  fine,  an’  fry  ’em  tel  dey  am  er  nice 
light  brown.  Now  yer  takes  er  kitchen 
spewn  er  brown  flour  an*  yer  pa’sley  an’ 
unyun  an’  garb  ok,  an’  er  haf  a  can  or 
termater  pfts’e,  an’  all  yer  crawbs,  an’ 
dewnjp  ’m  in  er  soop  pawt  au’  po’  on 
erbowt  free  quarts  er  warter  an’  den 
drap  in  er  ham  bone,  an’  sot  him  ter 
bilin  tel  da  ain’t  but  ’bout  two  quarts 
er  warter  leff.  an’,  yer  gawmbo’s  done 
Veptin’  ter  tase  et  art’  ad  sawlt  an’ 
pepper  tel  et’s  jest  right,  an’  yer  is  awl 
done,  ceptin’  puttin’  in  de  fe-lay.  an’  yer 
waits  tel  it’s  time  ter  tak  et  up  for 
yer  draps  dat  on,  an’  stirs  him  up;  den 
dares  yer  crawl}  gawnibo  fe-lay.  an’  yer 
don*  wan  nothin’  ter  eat  wid  it  ceptin’ 
rice.” 

“Do  you  know  bow  to  get  rice  good 
and  dry.  right  for  gumbo?  If  you  do, 
how  do  you  do?” 

Boiling  Rice. — “Now  looker  hyar, 
white  folks,  lissen  ter  dat  white  man, 
an’  him  done  tole  me  hisself  I’se  oue  er 
de  Autre  Bellemy  ole  time  cooks,  an’  him 
er  asken  cf  I  kin  cook  rice !  Co’s  I 
kin ;  yer  pewts  er  cewp  er  rice  in  cole 
warter  an  sot  et  on  de  stowve  ter  bile, 
an’  evvy  now  an  den  yer  sturs  it  wif  er 
fnwk  til  it  am  ’bout  haf  cooked,  den  yer 
tak  et  offer  de  stowve  an’  frow  de  rice 
owt  on  er  bar  (hair)  sieve  an’  wash  un¬ 
der  de  hydrunt  wif  cold  warter,  tel  et  is 


wrinehed  (rinsed)  good,  when  yer  pewts 
ot  back  en  de  pawt  wifowt  any  warter 
an’  sot  et  on  de  stowve  tel  et’s  done  puf- 
feckly  cooked  frew :  yer  puts  de  sawlt  in 
after  yer  warshes  de  rice  when  yer  puts 
et  hack  on  de  stowve,  an’  when  yer  gits 
done  dis  here  rice  won’  be  no  mush,  but 
ebbeiy  grain  will  stau’  up  by  liisself  puf- 
fickly  dry,  an’  when  yer  pewts  er  tab- 
blespoon  er  tew  ter  de  plate  er  gawnibo; 
say  boss,  I’s  bawngry  allerredy !  Won’ 
dem  Yavvnkees  smack  da  jaws  when  da 
tasses  et !” 

•“That’s  good  all  right,  but  what  else 
will  you  fix  up?" 

Broiled  Mackerel. — “Fee.sk;  I  briles 
er  Spanish  niaekrul.  but  I  doau’  do  dat 


on  no  stowve.  I  feox  dat  on  the  chaw- 
cole  funnace.  Yer  git  er  fine  clean  fiah. 
lak  yer  do  fer  i'on’  close,  an’  sots  on  de 
bvilin’  i’ou  an’  while  it  am  gittin’  hot 
yer  draws  de  feesh  an’  wash  it  an’  dry 
it ;  don  yer  pewts  er  good  size  hunk  er 
butter  on  de  brilin’  i’ou  an’  sots  yer 
feesh  on  et  an  git  it  nice  an’  brown  on 
one  side,  den  turn  et  Ober  an  brown  de 
udder  side,  an’  when  bofe  sides  am  done 
sot  de  feesh  on  er  platter,  an’  yer  ineexos 
er  haf  cewp  er  melted  buttah  an’  pepper 
an’  sawlt  an’  er  leetle  lemmun  jewse  an' 
yer  pore  et  ober  de  feesh,  den  yer  sots 


lettis  leabes  er  pa’sley  er  de  white  leabes 
er  de  sellery  roun’  de  deesh,  lak  da  do  in 
de  resterant. 

Boiled  Okra. — “Now  I’s  gwine  ter  gib 
ileiri  some  biled  ok  raw  nex.  I  gits  er 
nice  clean  saspau,  er  old  rusty  one  woan’ 
do,  cause  et  gits  de  okraw  smowky  look¬ 
in’,  an’  sot  ct  on  de  stowve  wif  some 
warter  an’  er  leetle  sawlt  ter  bile;  now 
yer  taks  some  young  tendah  okraw 
pawds  an’  cuts  off  de  on’  wif  de  stem,  an 
when  de  warter  biles  yer  draps  in  de 
okraw  an’  biles  tel  et  tendah,  den  take 
ot  orf  an’  sot  in  er  deesh  an’  powt  plenuy 
er  buttah  an’  pepper  an’  sawlt,  an  it  am 
sho’  good.” 

Fried  Chicken. — “Ah’  fried  eheekou.  I 
ginnum  dat  tew,  but  I’z  gotter  hah  er 
nice  fat  eheekou,  an’  yer  needs  ’bout  four 
er  ’em,  an  I’ll  hab  ter  kill  ’em  au  clean 
’em  de  day  befo’  yer  cooks  ’em.  Yer 
sots  er  pot  on  de  stowve  'bout  haf  full 
or  grease  ter  git  havvt,  an’  den  yet  gits 


some  flour  an’  sif  et  an’  sezen  ct  wif 
peppah  an'  sawlt;  yer  wipes  yer  cheekens 
wif  a  damp  elof,  not  er  wet  un,  cos  ef 
et  ain’  dry  ernuf  de  flour  will  git  et 
gummy,  an’  nex  yer  cuts  yer  cheeken  de 
size  pieces  yer  wants,  an’  yer  dredges  de 
pieces  wif  de  flouab  yer  done  got  ready, 
an’  yor  den  shakes  off  awl  yer  kin,  dat’s 
do  reason  yer  inus’u’t  had  et  too  wet,  an’ 
now  soon  es  yer  pot  er  grease  is  er-bilin’ 
drap  in  yor  cheeken  an’  cook  et  tel  ets 
done  all  frew,  but  not  too  dry.  an’  be 
sho’  et's  a  nice  brown,  but  honey,  doau 
yer  let  et  git  too  brown,  yer  jes  gits  et 
’bout  my  culler.” 

Vegetable  Salad. — “Yer  needs  some 
kinder  sallud,  an’  I  er  reckon  I  mought 
make  er  veggerterble  sallud  outer  beets 
an’  snap  beans  an’  cole  biled  Irish  tu¬ 
tors,  an’  jest  or  leetle  unyon,  meonces  up 
fine,  an’  hawd-biled  aigs  an’  er  lettle  sel¬ 
lery  meenced  up  line,  an’  yer  gits  er 
glass  bole,  an’  yer  kermenses  at  de  bot¬ 


tom  an’  puts  er  layer  er  beets,  an’  one 
er  taters  an*  one  er  beans  an’  one  er  aigs. 
an’  so  on  tel  yor  done  got  ermiff,  an’ 
don  yer  meks  er  ineyeruaze  dressiu'.  but 
yer  uses  de  veenoger  offer  de  beets  ter 
nick  et  wid.  an*  yer  pewts  in  ernuf  sawlt 
an’  peppah  ter  sezen  all  de  veggerterbles 
an’  aigs,  an’  den  yer  shoves  et  awl  en 
de  friggerater  ter  git  good  an'  cole,  tel 
yer  es  reddy  ter  feed  de  gestes  at  de 
tabbel,  an’  it  am  shore  some  feed.” 

Ice  Cream. — “Now  I’s  got  ter  cool  de 
fokses  orf  an’  ’ll  gim  ice  creom,  not  non 
or  dat  slawps  dat  yer  buys  in  de  stoh’s, 


no  sah.  et  es  de  gennerwine  t’ing.  I  puts 
er  quart  er  de  bos’  milk,  no  sah.  not 
creem,  jest  milk,  in  er  dubble  biler  an 
sots  et  on  er  stowve  ter  cook,  an’  den 
yer  takes  eight  aigs,  none  er  dem  stoali 
bawt  aigs,  not  none  er  dem  mastereated 
aigs.  yer  got  ter  hab  dem  freesh,  an 
eight  tabblespoons  er  gratclierlated 
(granulated!  sugali.  au’  yer  whops  dem 
tel  dey  am  life  an  frawth.v  an’  ’bout  flat 
time  de  milk  am  mighty  ni’  de  bilin’ 
place,  an’  yer  stirs  en  de  whopped  aigs 
an’  sugali  perty  fas’,  tel  dey  am  all  en, 
den  yer  stirs  et  slow,  but  mine  yer,  yer 
got  ter  always  stinry  et  roun’  de  same 
way,  or  yer  gwine  ter  spile  et,  an’  yer 
keep  stirrven  tel  et  gits  quite  tlieek,  an’ 
den  yer  tek  et  orf  de  stowve,  an’  stirry 
fer  er  few  minits  kinder  gentle  lak,  au’ 
den  sot  et  on  de  tabble  in  de  air  ter 
kewl.  When  yer  es  reddy  ter  freeze  de 
creem  yer  adds  er  tabblespoon  an  er  haf 
er  strac  er  verniller,  au  yer  freeze,  an 
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yer  freeze  hard  an’  ef  yer  wants  et  extrar 
fine,  yer  Jets  et  stan’  in  de  freezer  for  fo’ 
er  five  owers  ter  git  seazened  an  ripe.” 

Tiie  Cof.ee. — “An.  de  colly,  take  ’bout 
haf  an'  haf  Mowker  an’  Jabber  pa’cherl 
real  nice  an’  grille  inedum  co’se,  an’  take 
er  tabbel  spewn  er  de  growned  eoffy  for 
ebry  cup  an’  put  in  de  dripper  er  de  coffy 
pawt,  an’  yer  pours  one  cup  er  cole  warter 
in  de  dripper  fust,  an  den  yer  pours  in  de 
bilin'  warter:  ef  yer  aims  ter  make  fo’ 
cups  er  coffy.  yer  uses  five  Spewns  er 
coffy.  de  extrer  spewn  hein  fer  de  pawt. 
an'  de  cup  er  cole  warter  es  fer  de  pawt 
too,  so  yer  uses  fo’  Clips  er  bilin’  warter, 
an’  yer  keeps  on  er  drippin’  de  coffy  ober 
and  ober  tel  de  coffy  stains  de  cup,  den 
yer  am  got  de  eoffy,  an’  all  yer  needs  now 
am  er  leetle  sweet  creem  an’  sugali  ter 
serbe  wid  et.  M.  A.  parker. 


Canning  String  Beans 

On  page  594  Mrs.  D.  C.  B.  gave  some 
interesting  instructions  for  canning.  We 
are  “back-to-the-landers”  and  last  year  I 
had  very  bad  luck  with  ray  canning.  Can 
the  yellow  and  green  string  beans  be 
canned  the  same  way?  Should  water 
boil  when  the  beans  are  put  in  to  cook, 
also  at  what  stage  should  beans  be  gath¬ 
ered  for  canning?  I  would  also  like  re¬ 
cipes  for  canning  pens,  tomatoes  and 
beets.  We  have  such  quantities  of  fine 
vegetables,  and  all  Winter  long  I  have 
bemoaned  my  loss  on  canned  goods.  Can 
I  also  obtain  recipes  for  making  rhubarb 
wine  (the  kind  that  will  keep  at  least 
a  year)  V  MRS.  L.  M.  b. 

Iu  canning  beans  I  use  both  green  and 
yellow  beans;  gather  when  fit  for  table 
use.  I  usually  can  one  or  more  cans 
when  cooking  for  dinner.  Put  beans  over 
in  cold  water  and  proceed,  but  have  the 
second  water  boiling  for  filling  cans.  My 
tomatoes  I  can  the  same  as  cooked  for 
table  use,  seasoning  just  the  same,  usu¬ 
ally  canning  some  at  the  same  time  when 
cooking  for  dinner.  Be  sure  cans  are 
well  sterilized  and  new  rubbers  for  to¬ 
matoes  anyway.  My  cellar  will  not  keep 
peas  well,  so  I  dry  them.  Take  peas 
that  are  full  grown  but  not  hard,  shell, 
put  in  dripping  pan  in  very  slow  oven 
on  back  of  stove.  Dry  slowly,  stirring 
often.  Continue  until  bard  and  dry  as 
a  bone.  Do  not  have  too  many  in  pan. 
Pack  in  glass  or  stone  jars.  Let  soak 
over  night  in  cold  water  before  using. 
Beets  f^buly  can  as  pickles. 

Let  me  give  you  a  hint  iu  making  rhu¬ 
barb  wine.  Clean  your  clothes  wringer 
and  press  (the  stalks  through  that.  Pass 
them  through  about  tlwee  times  tighten¬ 
ing  the  wringer  each  time.  This  is  a 
splendid  dandelion  wine  that  I  can  rec¬ 
ommend  and  is  excellent  for  liver  and 
blood.  Four  quarts  of  blossoms,  pour 
over  one  gallon  boiling  water,  let  stand 
until  cool,  add  the  peel  of  three  oranges 
and  one  lemon;  boil  lo  minutes,  strain 
and  add  the  juice  of  same  free  from  seed. 
Add  r.V,  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and 
a  yeast  cake.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  for 
a  week ;  strain  and  let  stand  three  weeks 
before  bottling.  We  have  some  that  is 
over  six  years  old.  MRS.  D.  c.  b. 


Short  Cuts  and  Cake 

To  Drain  Silver. — Perforate  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  one-pound  baking-powder  can 
with  many  holes.  When  washing  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  have  one  or  more  of 
such  cans  in  the  rinsing-pan.  and  place 
each  article  upright  in  it.  as  it  is  washed. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  all.  remove  to 
another  pan  or  dish  for  a  moment,  then 
place  ou  the  stove  shelf  to  finish  drying. 
No  willing  is  required. 

To  Repair  Wall  Paper. — To  cover  a 
soiled  or  torn  spot  on  wall  paper  which 
has  become  at  all  faded,  take  a  piece  of 
new  paper  of  the  same  pattern  and  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  sunlight  until  it  is  faded  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  on  the  walls.  The 
patch  will  then  he  practically  invisible. 

A  Great  Convenience. — Separate  the 
loaves  of  a  newspaper,  and  cut  in  halves, 
pierce  the  pad  of  leaves  near  one  end 
and  hang  them  over  a  nail  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  kitchen  table  or  cabinet. 
Fso  them  to  slip  under  kettles  or  any¬ 
thing  which  would  soil  the  table.  They 
will  be  handy  also  for  other  uses  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Try  it. 

A  Favorite  Molasses  Cake. — One 
egg,  1  cup  molasses.  cup  buttermilk, 
scant  *4  cup  shortening,  1  teaspoonful 
soda.  214  cups  flour  (level),  a  little  salt, 
and  ginger,  or  other  spice  if  preferred. 
I  use  y»  teaspoon  ginger-  G.  A.  T. 


Watermelon  Time  in  Georgia 
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Cancer;  the  Dread  Disease  of  Women 

Its  Nature,  Causes,  Growth  and  Treatment 
By  L.  F.  Rainsford,  M.  D. 


Its  Character. — Let  me  begin  by  say¬ 
ing  that  no  one  as  yet  knows  the  cause 
of  cancer,  although  it  has  been  recognized 
as  a  deadly  disease  since  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  medicine.  Of  the  nature  of 
cancer  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  in  the 
body  much  more  is  known.  We  will  try 
then,  to  get  an  idea  of  what  cancer  is. 
A  cancer  is  a  group  of  cells  which, 
(hough  normally  present  in  the.  body  un¬ 
der  other  conditions,  are  now  growing  in 
an  abnormal  way  to  the  harm  of  the  body. 
Cancers  or  tumor  growths  of  the  same 
nature,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  man¬ 
kind.  They  may  be  seen  in  many  ani¬ 
mals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  as  well  as 
in  various  forms  of  vegetable  life.  One 
need  only  recall  the  different  so-called 
“galls”  often  seen  on  oak  or  hickory, 
or  the  “black-knot”  on  plum  or  wild 
cherry,  which  are  very  like  the  lmman 
cancer  in  manner  of  growth. 

Peculiarities  of  Growth. — There 
are  several  things  quite  peculiar  to  can¬ 
cers,  quite  characteristic  of  them.  In 
the  first  place  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  usually  in  a  person  of  past  middle 
life.  Then  also,  they  generally  locate 
themselves  in  glands  that  have  been  act¬ 
ive,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  where 
subject  to  much  irritation,  where  there 
would  be  a  constant  renewal  of  flesh,  as 
at  the  edge  of  an  old  ulcer.  Following 
this  line  of  reasoning  and  accepting  as  a 
fact  that  cancers  usually  begin  iu  the 
gland-cells  of  the  human  body,  the  cells 
that  secrete  a  juice,  that  are  active, 
where  would  we  look  for  them  to  ap¬ 
pear?  It  would  he  in  the  hard-worked 
stomach,  whose  glands  secrete  the  diges¬ 
tive  juice  and  whose  walls  are  so  often 
the  site  of  an  irritating  ulcer.  It  would 
he  in  the  large  bowel,  ■which  secretes  mu¬ 
cus,  and  is  so  often  subject  to  continual 
irritation  from  constipation.  And  in  the 
case  of  women,  in  addition  to  these  possi¬ 
bilities  there  are  the  two- great  feminine 
glands,  the  breast  and  the  womb.  The 
fact  that  these  have  ever  been  active, 
that  a  woman  has  borne  a  child  and 
nursed  it,  increases  the  chance  of  can¬ 
cer  developing  in  one  or  the  other  organ  ; 
but  the  number  of  children  she  has  borne 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  risk 
of  cancer,  certainly  little  ns  compared 
with  the  difference  between  whether  she 
has  had  one  or  not.  Accordingly  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  women  might  be  expected  to  he 
the  chief  sufferers  from  cancer  and  they 
are.  Men  have,  however,  at  least  two 
sites  for  cancer  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  though  these  do  not  raise  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  men  to  its  level  in  women. 
They  are  cancers  of  the  lip,  generally 
coming  in  pipe-smokers,  and  cancer  of 
the  prostate  gland  in  old  men  troubled 
with  enlarged  prostates. 

IIekehity  And  Susceptirit.ity. — So 
far  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  heredity  in  cancer,  and  that  is  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  little  or  nothing 
is  understood  about  it.  Cancer  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  seem  to  he  commoner  in  some 
families  than  others,  hut  the  part  played 
in  the  development  of  the  disease  by  per¬ 
sonal  habits  seems  so  large  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  element  of  inheritance  re¬ 
mains  doubtful.  There  seem  however, 
to  be  at  least  two  things  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  a  cancer.  One  is  the 
presence  of  an  active  gland  or  often  re¬ 
peated  irritation;  the  other  some  not  un¬ 
derstood  tendency  of  that  particular  per¬ 
son  to  form  a  cancer.  In  other  words, 
a  cancer  will  grow  iu  him  or  her  when  it 
would  not  necessarily  grow  in  another 
person  under  like  conditions. 

Malignancy  of  Growth. — It  is  in 
their  manner  of  growth  that  cancers 
show  their  so-called  malignancy.  They 
grow  in  two  ways:  By  direct  spreading 
out  into  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
body  which  they  touch,  be  it  bone,  mus¬ 
cle  or  fat.  They  grow  also  in  a  more 
rapid  manner  when  the  advancing  can¬ 
cer-cells  break  through  into  the  blood  or 
lymph  stream,  and  are  thus  swept  along 
to  more  distant  parts  of  the.  body,  there 
to  take  root  and  form  new  cancers.  These 
further  cancers  always  take  after  the 
original  in  character  of  grmvth.  They 
arc  iu  fact  true  grafts.  Different  sorts  of 
cancer  characteristically  spread  by  either 


the  slow  or  the  fast  method  and  therefore 
are  of  differing  degrees  of  danger. 

Cancer  Otjres.— Concerning  the  so- 
called  medicinal  “cancer  cures’’  so  much 
has  been  written  that  one  may  be  almost 
tempted  to  forget  the  sad  truth  that  they 
all  fail.  The  only  present  cancer  cure  is 
early  surgical  removal  while  the  growth 
is  limited  to  one  place  and  can  be  entire¬ 
ly  removed.  By  surgical  removal  is  uot 
necessarily  meant  cutting  out,  for  burning 
or  freezing  is  sometimes  used,  and  X-ray 
or  radium  can  remove  cancers  on  or  near 
the  surface.  Unfortunately  however,  the 
dose  of  X-ray  or  radium  which  must  be 
used  to  destroy  a  cancer  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  one  or  two  inches  from  the 
surface  burns  the  overlying  parts  so  bad¬ 
ly  as  to  make  the  method  almost  use¬ 
less.  It  is  used  with  good  success  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  cutting  operation  to 


clean  up  any  hits  of  cancer  which  may 
have  escaped  the  knife. 

Prevention.— So  much  for  the  cure  of 
cancer.  More  cau  be  done,  perhaps,  to 
prevent  its  coming  into  being,  and  for 
this  we  depend  on  avoiding  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  such  conditions  as  we  know  to  go 
before  the  coming  of  cancer.  As  exam¬ 
ples  can  he  mentioned  care  of  the  diges¬ 
tion  to  prevent  both  stomach  ulcers  and 
constipation,  also  good  care  of  the  mouth, 
to  stop  the  formation  of  cracks  and  sores. 
I  nfortunatoly  no  other  advice  can  he 
given  women  to  reduce  for  them  the  great 
danger  of  cancer  in  the  breast  and  womb, 
unless  it.  be  the  unwarrantable  advice  not 
to  have  children.  We  must  depend  for 
good  results  then  on  early  recognition  and 
prompt  operation  to  remove  the  disease. 

An  Increasing  Disease. — It  is  often 
said  at  the  present  day  that  cancer  is 
on  the  increase.  This  may  be  partly 
true.  One  must,  however,  remember, 
that  more  frequent  recognition  of  the 
disease  leads  to  a  larger  number  of  cases 
being  reported  hut  also  to  more  early 
operative  cures.  This  does  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  mean  that  more  cases  exist  than 
formerly.  Lot  us  see  then  wluit  may  be 
done  to  recognize  an  early  cancer  and 
what  Symptoms  should  lead  to  a  medical 
consultation. 

Early  Symptoms. — Of  the  wisdom  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  stom¬ 


ach  cancer  in  an  older  person  long  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
we  have  already  spoken.  Not  only  is 
this  true  hut  furthermore  a  hidden  can¬ 
cer,  most  often  of  the  stomach,  should 
he  suspected  in  any  old  man  or  woman 
who  continues  to  lose  weight  and 
strength  without  apparent  cause.  In  a 
woman  any  discharge  from  the  nipple 
when  not  nursing  and  any  lump  felt  in 
the  breast  should  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Also  any  increase  in  flow  toward 
the  change  of  lifer  a  flow  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  regular,  becoming  irregular; 
hut  most  of  all  the  reappearance  of  even 
a  little  show  of  blood  dftor  it  had 
stopped  with  the  change  of  life,  are 
symptoms  calling  for  an  examination.  A 
bowel  cancer  should  be  considered  in 
the  elderly,  when  gradually  increasing 
constipation  is  associated  with  some 
bleeding  not  duo  to  piles.  A  large  pros¬ 
tate  gland  is  likely  to  call  for  attention 
regardless  of  the  possibility  of  cancer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  it  causes  in  pass¬ 
ing  water.  For  the  remaining  cancers 
that  have  been  mentioned,  those  on  the 
face  or  body,  a  safe  rule  is  not  to  allow 


any  ulcer  that  does  not  seem  to  heal  or 
any  lump  that  grows,  however  slowly,  to 
continue  without  proper  examinatiou  by 
a  good  doctor. 


A  Scourge  of  Infantile  Paralysis 

The  extraordinary  epidemic  of  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis,  which,  first  attracting  pub¬ 
lic  attention  in  this  city  in  June,  be¬ 
came  a  nation-wide  problem  in  July, 
again  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are 
mysteries  of  disease  still  far  beyond  our 
present  knowledge.  The  disease  known 
as  infantile  paralysis  is  not  new.  hut  the 
present  outbreak,  with  its  rapid  spread 
and  high  mortality,  has  proved  baffling 
to  medical  science.  The  manner  iu 
which  it  is  transmitted  does  not  seem  to 
be  understood,  hut  the  health  authorities 
in  many  places  have  made  drastic  regula¬ 
tions,  calling  for  a  strict  quarantine, 
with  all  such  precautions  as  would  be 
taken  with  a  case  of  diphtheria.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations  have  been  sent  to 
nurses  by  the  Philadelphia  health  de¬ 
lta  rtmeut : 

Nurses  must  wear  cap.  gown  and 
gloves  while  <>n  duty.  State  Health 
nurses  are  instructed  not  to  alarm  the 
families;  not  to  massage  or  manipulate 
the  patient,  unless  ordered  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  doctor,  as  it.  often  does  much  harm 
if  applied  too  soon.  Not  to  forget  that, 
the  disease  is  in  some  unknown  way 
transmissible.  See  that  the  patient’s 


room  is  thoroughly 
sects. 

Disinfect  all  body  and  bed  clothing  be¬ 
fore  taking  it  out  of  the  patient's  room. 

Burn  all  unused  food. 

Do  not  permit  visitors  to  the  room. 

Do  not  permit  pet  dogs,  cars,  birds  or 
any  kind  of  animals  to  get  into  the  bed¬ 
room. 

Disinfect  all  waste  from  patients. 

Keep  everything  scrupulously  clean,  in¬ 
cluding  the  clothing  and  body  of  patients. 

Keep  the  room  well  aired. 

Do  not  permit  the  patient  to  become 
chilled. 

Follow  the  doctor’s  instructions  reli¬ 
giously. 

Discharges  from  the  nose,  throat, 
mouth  or  mucous  membrane  must  be  dis¬ 
infected  in  a  1  to  20  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  at  once  and  burned. 

The  mouth  and  nose  should  he  washed 
out  with  Dobell’s  solution. 

rI  he  nurse  should  also  spray  her 
mouth,  nose  and  throat  with  some  solu¬ 
tion,  using  another  sprayer  than  the  one 
used  for  patient. 

As  in  every  epidemic,  cleanliness  is 
imperatively  demanded,  lienee  New  York 
is  flushing  streets,  reforming  garbage 
cans,  and  endeavoring  to  amend  its  san¬ 
itation.  while  parents  are  urged  to  keep 
children  at  home,  and  avoid  public  con¬ 
veyances  and  places  of  amusement. 
Stray  animals  are  being  destroyed,  as 
possible  disease  carriers.  It  is  likely 
that  more  city  people  than  usual  will  be 
seeking  country  hoard  this  season,  and  it 
will  be  wise  for  rural  coin  muni  ties  to 
consider  precautions  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  disease  from  infected  districts*. 
Some  States  and  municipalities  declared 
a  quarantine  against  children  from 
Greater  New  York  early  in  July,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  adults, 
though  rare,  naturally  added  to  public 
apprehension. 


Justice  for  Mother 

IN  most  matters,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  my 
interest  and  approval,  hut  your  opin¬ 
ions  on  one  point  go  much  against  me, 
viz.:  your  views  on  the  relations  be 
tween  man  and  wife.  You  have  got  fai¬ 
lle, vend  equality,  and  seem  to  hold  the 
wife’s  proper  attitude  to  be  one  of  domi¬ 
neering  arrogance,  tin-  huBbanrFg  winging 
servility.  If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  look 
over  a  few  hack  numbers.  The  wife  is 
never  admonished  as  to  her  duty,  while 
the  man  is  thus  addressed:  “Spend  more 
money  on  the  good  wife,”  "Don’t  be 
ashamed  to  take  her  orders,”  “Ask  her 
advice,”  “Rely  on  her  judgment,"  “Let 
her  handle  the  money,”  “The  wife  boss¬ 
ing  the  job,”  (illustration  in  last  num¬ 
ber),  etc.  If  you  are  right,  farmers 
would  better  give  up  matrimony  alto¬ 
gether.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  cultivators  I  know 
are  bachelors.  C.  E.  D. 

Our  friend  does  not  toll  us  whether 
he  belongs  to  this  happy  group  or  not, 
but  we  fear  he  is  taking  matters  too 
seriously.  There  is  much  harmless  ban¬ 
ter  in  many  families  over  these  house¬ 
hold  relations.  There  are  two  extremes 
to  be.  found  iu  the  wife’s  position.  In 
one  she  is  found  a  strong,  dominating 
character,  easily  the  boss  of  an  easy-going, 
good-natured  husband.  In  some  cases 
the  husband  really  owes  much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  farmer  to  the  force  and  ability 
of  his  wife.  Tiie  other  extreme  is  the 
feeble  subservient  creature  who  finally 
becomes  the  mere  servant  of  her  husband 
and  children.  Neither  character  is  a 
pleasing  one.  Our  observation  is  that 
many  wives  and  mothers  give  up  too 
much  of  their  comfort  and  personality 
in  their  desire  to  avoid  trouble  or  to  keep 
a  peaceful  home.  In  time  this  spirit  of 
sacrifice  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  meaning  to  do  so, 
father  and  the  children  forget  that 
mother  has  certain  household  rights 
which  are  hors  by  every  moral  and  legal 
consideration.  The  R.  N.-Y.  encourages 
no  spirit  of  strife  or  insubordination,  hut 
we  do  try  to  induce  our  readers  to  see 
the  justice  of  giving  mother  her  full 
share  in  the  home.  This  is  done  in  a  good- 
natured  way  which  we  think  will  be 
understood  by  all  who  understand  the 
human  nature  of  family  life. 


Gasoline  and  Ivy  Poisoning 

„  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
for  many  years  and  have  read  from 
time  to  time  the  articles  on  poison  ivy 
and  its  remedies,  hut.  have  never  read 
where  gasoline  had  been  applied.  We 
live  in  a  section  of  Long  Island  where 
the  plant  grows  abundantly  and  have  seen 
some  very  severe  cases  of  poisoning  cured 
in  this  way.  Rathe  the  affected  parts 
with  gasoline  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Any  person  using  gasoline  should  al¬ 
ways  remember  never  to  use  it  near  fire 
or  light.  A.  PETTIT,  JR. 

Long  Island. 


Solid  Comfort ;  Preparing  a  Good  Dinner 
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the  cheek,  separated  in  front;  this  cheek  Since  we  have  returned  to  frills  once 
portion,  and  the  yoke  on  skirt,  are  tin-  more,  such  a  skirt  may  be  made  with  one 
ished  with  crochet  buttons.  The  waist  deep  bias  flounce  on  which  two  or  three 
is  trimmpd  with  collar  and  long  revers  of  narrow  ruffles  are  set.  Modern  petti- 
white  voile,  edged  with  Irish  crochet;  coats  are  usually  made  now  without 
the  full  sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands  drawstrings;  the  top  should  fit  nicely, 
of  check,  having  a  frill  of  white  edged  saving  elastic  run  in  a  casing,  and  be 
with  crochet  below.  The  hat.  shown  is  fastened  with  stout  snap  fasteners.  In 
a  smooth  chip  violet,  in  color,  trimmed  t,m>  materials  some  of  the  nice  ready- 
with  a  hand  of  white  and  two  prim  little  made  petticoats  are  double,  attached  to 
cabbage  roses  of  purplish  pink  set  one  «  volV‘  at.  the  toP-  As  a  rule  the 

above  the  other.  This  dress  would  give  under  section  is  gored,  the  outer  part 
a  good  idea  for  making  over  a  plain  circular,  and  there  are  thus  two  petti- 
voile  of  last  season  bv  combining  a  >n  r*no,  with  _  no  added  bulk  at 

check  with  it.  and  it  would  also  be  very  b'P,8  or„  rhis  ,s  lin  especially  good 

pretty  for  plain  and  cheek  taffeta.  In  *t.'h>  for  a  plump  woman.  A  smart- 
such  '  combinations  wherever  the  check  looking  Summer  petticoat  to  wear  under 

_  light-weight  dark  dresses  may  be  made 

A  i  of  black  lawn  figured  with  colored 

J  flowers,  iu  a  nice  mercerized  quality. 

X  This  may  be  made  double,  as  suggested, 

£  With  a  yoke,  the  outer  circular  skirt  bav- 

v - T‘L L ing  three  or  five  narrow  ruffles,  either  put 

\  ^  \\  close  togellier  or  spaced.  Such  a  skirt 

^  \  is  not  intended  for  hard  wear,  but  it  is 

\  pretty  and  inexpensive, 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Ohildeen’S  Dresses.  —  The  dress  being  the  collar  of  v 
shown  at  the  left  iu  the  group  of  chil-  ing  down  on  each  sid 
dren  is  colored  linen,  cut  after  any  plain  collar  being  bordered 
pattern  that  will  allow  for  plenty  of  The  vestee  of  white  o 
flare.  The  collar  is  of  fine  white  batiste,  in  surplice  style.  Loi 
hemstitched  or  finished  with  colored  edged  with  two  little 
fuithersti tolling.  The  belt  is  of  the  ha-  they  might  be  gathe 
tiste  also,  folded  to  a  suitable  width,  and  baud,  with  a  finish  o 
fastened  invisibly.  We  see  girdles  of  the  lower  one  extern 
fine  white  muslin  used  with  some  of  the 
women’s  dresses  of  colored  voile,  this  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  newer  fancies.  The  baby’s 
dress  is  of  pale  pink  washing  organdie. 

It  is  a  simple  little  slip  having  a  yoke 
front  on  which  there  is  an  embroidered 
spray,  the  fullness  being  gauged  or 
smocked  below.  The  full  bishop  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  a  narrow  hand.  We  see 
these  dresses  made  for  tiny  children  in 
pink,  pale  blue  or  pale  green  organdie, 

and  they  are  extremely  dainty.  The  U 

baby's  bonnet  is  the  ordinary  close  cap 

of  fine  white  muslin,  but  it  has  a  pink  _ _ 

ribbon,  picot-edged,  brought  around  the  - 

front,  passing  through  a  little  pearl  slide  /  I 

or  buckle  at  each  side  with  pretty  effect.  /  ife 

A  Girl’s  Scouts  Dress. — “Sports  /  ->jf 

dresses”  seem  to  mean  anything  for  out-  p4y/  I 

door  wear  now;  the  style  pictured  is  a  L-  \  1 

plain  linen  suit  that  may  also  he  used  i 

as  model  for  a  separate  sports  coat.  The  ^5- j.  y;| 

skirt  is  a  plain  four-gored  model,  having 
kilt  pleatings  forming  panels  at  back  and 

front,  but  a  gored  three-piece  skirt  would  I 

also  be  desirable,  with  set-on  pockets.  j 

The  belted  coat  has  its  fullness  laid  in  J* 

inverted  pleats  that  are  stitched  down  ^ 

yoke  length  at  the  top  and  then  merely 
confined  by  the  belt  below.  If  one  has 
a  pattern  for  a  plain  coat,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  cut  the  pleated  coat  from  it, 
by  folding  pleats  in  the  material  before 

laying  the  pattern  on  it,  pinning  them  in  back  than  the  front, 

place.  A  straight  panel  in  front  gives  a  finished  with  a  deep  1 

double-breasted  effect,  the  belt  ending  voile,  edged  at  the  tc 
under  this  panel.  White  linen  collar  a  narrow  upstanding 
and  cuffs  finish  this  coat.  The  wide-  ial,  the  girdle  beiug  1 
brimmed  hat  is  a  sports  model  of  fine  or,  basque  fashion,  in 
French  felt  iu  champagne  color,  with  a  suggests  a  pretty  mo 
band  of  brown  grosgrain  ribbon.  These  woman,  although  pic-ti 
wide  felt  hats  are  offered  for  Summer  wearer;  the  surplice 
wear  iu  all  t/he  pastel  shades.  For  a  coming  to  a  matron, 
sports  coat  of  the  cotton,  linen  or  silk-  aged  figure  would  be 
mixed  materials  now  popular,  this  same  girdle.  A  stout  won) 
style  may  be  used  with  a  sash  girdle  in-  narrower  girdle,  but  i 
stead  of  the  plain  belt.  Such  a  sports  ing  frill,  and  it  might 
suit  may  be  made  with  a  plain  skirt  bor-  upper  group  of  ruffles 
dcred  with  a  six-inch  band  of  striped  the  skirt.  It  would  b 
material,  the  stripes  up  and  down,  not 
horizontal ;  the  coat  of  striped  material. 

A  smart  and  sensible  sports  coat  to  take 
the  place  of  a  sweater  is  made  of  flan¬ 
nel  in  some  attractive  color — willow 
green,  pastel  or  Belgian  blue,  old  rose, 
gray  or  heliotrope,  either  solid  or  with  a 
contrasting  hair-line  stripe.  Such  a  coat 


pretty  and  inexpensive,  and  very  desir¬ 
able  under  a  dark  dress  of  thin  woolen 
or  silk.  In  muslin  underwear  we  find 
more  women  wearing  the  envelope  chem¬ 
ise  in  place  of  Combinations,  hut  it  should 
he  avoided  by  stout  women,  who  must 
wear  snug-fit  ting  undergarments.  Some 
of  the  new  Chemises  have  the  bottom  cut 
iu  points,  either  edged  with  lace,  or 
bound  with  a  colored  piping,  or  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  n  six-inch  pleating.  A  good 
deal  of  the  finest  underwear  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  lace  trimming,  but  is  enriched  with 
hand  embroidery  and  hemstitching. 

IbEAS  in  Neckwear. — Collars  of  wash¬ 
ing  organdie,  either  separate  or  attached 
to  a  vestee,  are  very  pretty  with  au 
edge  of  fine  tatting.  The  collar  should 
not  be  hemmed,  but  carefully  rolled,  and 
the  tatting  whipped  on.  This  is  easily 
done  by  a  careful  worker,  and  the 
collar  does  not  have  the  homemade 
look  of  a  plain  hem.  Hand  hemstitching 
<am  rarely  be  done  on  this  sort  of  col¬ 
lar,  because  the  edges  are  not  out  on  a 
straight  thread.  A  plain  hem  carefully 
made  by  hand,  and  then  finished  on  the 
right  side  with  some  sort  of  embroidery, 
either  fine  feather-stitch  or  cable  stitch 
with  an  occasional  dot  or  daisy,  is  not 
difficult,  and  if  carefully  done  suggests 
the  fine  handmade  lingerie  of  the  shops. 
A  yard  of  washing  organdie  at  45  to  90 
cents,  two  yards  wide,  is  a  useful  in¬ 
vestment  for  cuffs  and  neckwear.  The 
vestees  may  be  made  with  hand-run 
tucks,  iand  finished  with  tiny  crochet 
buttons.  One  sees  many  women  wear¬ 
ing  mourning  who  show  no  white  at  all 
— merely  the  dead  unrelieved  black — and 
it  is  especially  unbecoming  in  Summer, 
when  the  wearer  is  tired  and  overheated. 
It  is  entirely  proper  to  wear  plain  white 
organdie  collars  and  cuff's  with  the  deep¬ 
est  of  mourning,  but  lace  or  embroidery, 
other  than  plaiu  hemstitching  or  feather- 
stitching  is  not  permissible.  One  often 
sees  a  woman  in  deep  mourning  wearing 
a  china  silk  blouse  with  black  lace  in¬ 
sertion,  but  although  no  white  is  used, 
this  is  not  properly  “mourning” — it 
should  have  hemstitching  instead  of  lace. 
The  plain  silk  waist  with  white  organ¬ 
die  collar  would  he  proper  mourning.  If 
a  plain  high  stock  is  worn,  ordinary  or¬ 
gandie  may  be  cut  the  proper  width,  and 
then  merely  folded  to  a  broad  hem  on 
each  side,  the  raw  edge  turned  in,  and 
ironed  flat.  It  is  then  cut  into  required 
lengths,  the  ends  turned  iu  to  form  a 
liem  with  mitered  corners,  and  a  few 
stitches  at  the  end  will  hold  it  fiat  and 
in  place.  Such  bands  are  adjusted  with 
flat  pins;  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
laundered.  They  are  very  cheap,  look 
well,  and  are  a  time-saver,  for  a  busy 
woman  often  feels  it  a  burden  to  adjust 
cuffs  and  collars  that  must  be  fitted  and 
basted  into  place.  If  washing  organdie 
of  nice  quality  is  used,  such  bands  may 
be  hemstitched.  With  colored  linen 
dresses,  collars,  cuffs  and  vestees  of 
white  pique  are  always  desirable.  Se¬ 
lect  a  good  quality  with  a  narrow  wale; 
hem  collar  and  cuffs  very  neatly  by 
hand,  and  either  leave  plain,  or  finish 
with  a  narrow  picot  edge  of  crochet. 
The  vestee  should  button  down  the  front 
with  real  buttonholes  and  round  pearl, 
ivory  or  crochet  buttons.  Such  a  vestee. 
with  well-shaped  turn-down  collar,  will 
he  found  both  comfortable  and  becoming 
by  a  plump  middle-aged  woman,  as  well 
as  by  her  daughters,  and  a  dark  dress 
always  looks  fresh  with  these  accessor¬ 
ies.  The  vestee  should  have,  at  the  back, 
a  muslin  strip  about  three  inches  broad, 
fitted  to  the  curve  of  the  collar  band, 
where  it  is  attached,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  the  waist  line.  A  piece  of  stout 
white  elastic  is  attached  at  each  side, 
long  enough  to  pass  around  the  waist  to 
White  he  attached  to  each  side  of  the  vestee  in 
a  pan-  front.  This  keeps  tile  collar  and  vestee 
-proof,  }*>  phuiOf  without  risk  of  riding  up.  It 
thin  i-s  convenient  to  fit  a  similar  extension 
•  more  at  the  hack  of  a  stiff  turndown  collar, 
u  pet-  such  as  pique,  when  it  is  not  attached  to 
ibrnid-  a  vestee,  as  pinning  it  to  the  dress  iu  the 
<\  but  hack  often  causes  it  to  crease  in  a  point, 
\V  see  and  one  usually  finds  that,  it  docs  not  fit 
x-inch  alike  on  different  dresses.  Some  of  the 
bound  large  separate  collars  have  a  vestee  <>f 
petti-  plain  muslin  iu  front,  as  Avell  as  the  ex- 
dc  and  tension  at  the  back,  to  be  worn  under  the 
lilupod  dress  like  a  guimpe,  thus  keeping  it  al- 
1  suoh  ways  iu  place,  and  this  is  especially  need- 
i  thin  with  the  loose-fitting  waists  now  worn, 
■olored  Dress  Accessories. —  Scarfs  of  cliif- 
am  in  fon  taffeta,  about  15  inches  wide  and 
ateen ;  two  and  a  half  yards  long,  are 
wash-  trimmed  all  around  with  a  pinked 
ready-  ruclie  of  the  silk,  pleated  down  the 
uality.  Center.  They  are  to  be  worn  w»th 


Fashions  (or  Small  Children  and  Young  Girl 


voile  is  used  the  plain  is  cut  away  under 
it,  so  that  there  is  only  the  one 
thickness.  Cue  very  pretty  dress  seen  in 
a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  was  of  pale  green 
check  voile  combined  with  white  organ¬ 
die.  The  skirt  was  formed  of  the  two 
materials  joined  in  eight-inch  stripes 
running  lengthwise;  in  the  center  front 
the  organdie  formed  a  flat  panel,  while 
a  round  the  remainder  of  the  skirt  both 
materials  were  arranged  in  box  pleats, 
alternately  a  pleat  of  voile  and  a  pleat  of 
organdie.  The  waist  was  of  the  voile 
with  a  vestee  of  organdie ;  the  full  sleeves 
were  of  organdie  gathered  into  cuffs  of 
the  voile.  It  was  a  very  cool  and  dainty 
gown,  but.  quite  inexpensive  to  make. 

Summer  Underwear. — White  petti¬ 
coats  of  pique,  having  a  deep  flouuee 
with  embroidered  scallops,  are  shadow- 
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thin  Summer  dresses,  and  are  very  pret¬ 
ty,  suggesting  an  old-time  pelerine. 
These  scarfs  are  shown  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  both  light,  and  dark.  Silk  gloves 
embroidered  to  match  colored  gowns  are 
introduced  as  a  new  fancy;  white  gloves 
stitched  in  pink,  different  shades  of  blue, 
orchid,  mode,  gray  or  brown.  These  in 
tricot  silk  are  50  cents.  Blouses  of 
black  lace  are  seen  among  new  styles. 
Seaside  parasols  are  made  of  sateen, 
copying  colors  and  patterns  of  the  more 
expensive  styles;  they  cost  $1,  and  are 
a  saving,  for  sea  breezes  are  very  hard 
on  a  good  parasol.  Surf  cloth  is  a  heavy 
lustrous  satin-like  cotton  material  made 
for  bathing  suits:  we  have  only  seen  it 
in  black  so  far,  Jt  is  32  inches  wide, 
44  cents  a  yard.  Venetian  satin  is  an¬ 
other  material  for  bathing  suits. 

For  Tott-xo  Wearers.-  -Coats  of  nat¬ 
ural  linen  with  white  linen  collar  and 
cuffs  are  offered  for  children’s  wear;  they 
are  perfectly  plain,  but  out  so  that  they 
flare  out  from  the  waist.  These  are 
much  smarter  than  white  pique,  and  will 


reproduced  here  shows  any  particular 
art.  It  is  from  the  Evening  Telegram ■  of 
New  York  and  shows  that  even  in  this 
crude  and  flippant  way  the  city  people 
are  interested  in  spelling  contests-  Most 
of  our  readers  now  know  that  during  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  there  will  be  a 
prize  contest  between  county  champions. 
There  will  first  be  local  contests  to  select 
the  host  speller  in  the  county — then  these 
champions  will  have  it.  out.  at  Syracuse. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  features  yet 
started  at  the  fair,  and  country  people 
should  do  their  best  to  help  make  it  a 


full  success.  Let  us  all  crowd  the  build¬ 
ing  where  this  contest  is  held,  and  thus 
show  that  we  stand  for  this  useful  fea¬ 
ture.  Some  of  the  counties  have  al¬ 
ready  selected  their  champions.  Thus 
Miss  Irene  Lucid  will  represent  Onou- 
daga  County,  while  Charles  Stearns  will 
spell  for  Madison  County.  These  county 
spelling  contests  have  been  going  ou  for 
five  years  now,  and  have  started  a  great 
local  interest  in  spelling.  Prof.  Daniel 
Keating,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Oneida,  sends  us  a  list  of  words  used  in 
the  preparatory  contests.  They  are  se¬ 
lected  by  a  competent  committee  from 
any  available  source.  Scientific,  techni¬ 
cal,  or  purely  test  words  or  proper  names 
are  barred.  There  will  be  no  such  trouble 
as  befell  the  boy  Lincoln  tells  about,  who 
had  to  spell  the  names  of  the  three  men 
who  went  through  the  fiery  furnace!  The 
words  will  he  such  as  a  man  or  woman 
of  fair  thought  and  reading  will  have  to 
use  in  study  and  correspondence.  In  the 
contest  between  Madison  and  Onondaga 
Counties  such  words  us  censored,  corre¬ 
lation,  maritime  and  belligerent  shot 
down  muny  of  the  spellers.  That  con¬ 
test  was  Avon  by  Madison  County,  but 
the  “spell  down”  was  wpn  by  Miss  Arline 
O’Brien  of  Onondaga.  In  this  contest 
each  speller  had  100  Avritten  words  and 
10  ordl  words.  This  is  a  good  division, 
for  the  chief  use  of  correct  spelling  comes 
when  we  “take  pen  in  hand.”  You  will 
remember  the  description  of  the  spelling 
school  in  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.” 
The  prize  speller  of  “Wolf  Crick  Dee- 


he  found  very  desirable  to  slip  over  the 
thin  little  white  frocks  worn  by  children 
of  two  to  six  years.  The  white  lineu 
collar^  and  cuffs  are  hemstitched,  and  the 
coat  is  usually  fastened  by  about  three 
large  pearl  buttons.  Any  plain  pattern 
for  a  child's  coat  may  be  used  to  make 
one ;  readymade  they  were  seen  for 
$7.50.  Middy  blouses  for  young  girls 
are  made  of  tub  silk,  with  silk  lacings 
and  embroidered  stars  in  the  corner  of 
the  collars.  Girls’  pajamas  are  offered 
especially  for  camping  wear  or  sleeping 
outdoors;  they  are  made  of  crinkled  cot¬ 
ton  crape  or  soisette.  Among  ready¬ 
made  garments  for  camping  girls  are  full 
blue  serge  pleated  bloomers  at  $3.95, 
sizes  10  to  IS  years;  white  sateen  blnom- 
ers  $1.75;  white  cotton  crape  bloomers 
50  cents.  Sports  sashes  of  faille  or  satin 
in  awning  stripes  are  gathered  at  the 
ends  and  finished  with  a  long  tassel ;  they 
are  folded  twice  around  the  wai.st.  anil 
then  knotted  at  one  side,  being  intended 
for  wear  with  sports  blouses  of  thin 
material. 


strict”  seemed  to  spell  mechanically — 
Avith  his  nose — with  a  pen  or  pencil  he 
would  fail.  Yet  it  is  when  avc  put  the 
letters  on  paper  that  Ave  gain  our  repu¬ 
tation.  By  all  means  let  us  boom  the 
spelling  contest. 


School  Teachers;  Cooking;  Grange 

Many  months  have  elapsed  since  I  last 
visited  the  “Woman  and  Home"  depart¬ 
ment,  though  I  eagerly  look  for  it  each 
time.  The  Avriter  is  the  New  England 
farmer’s  wife  who  asked  for  suggestions 
about  meat,  for  Summer  boarders,  and  the 
same  person  is  “the  bookAvorm  in  the 
kitchen.”  I  would  like  to  thank  those 


who  sent:  such  useful  suggestions,  and  if  I 
had  more  fully  stated  my  situation,  they 
would  have  been  even  more  useful  to  me, 
for,  unlike  most  Ngav  England  farmers, 
we  do  not  butcher  either  beef  or  pork,  as 
our  family  is  small,  and  not  great  meat- 
consumers,  so  we  have  to  buy  all  meat, 
even  salt  pork,  except  our  farm  poultry. 

Some  of  our  boarders  came  the  last  of 
.Tune,  and  the  last  departed  the  first  week 
in  November,  so  the  “Heart  of  the  Green 
Mountains”  seems  to  be  attractive,  to 
some,  at  least.  This  is  not  a  “high-toned" 
Summer  resort;  hut  an  ideal  resting- 
place  lor  tired  people  who  appreciate  the 
quiet  beauty  of  Vermont’s  green  hills. 
Iteally  our  worst  disadvantage  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  large  cities;  as,  of  course, 
(he  really  wealthy  never  come  to  this 
modest  place,  so  carfare  is  an  “item”  to 
those  Avhose  purses  '“fit”  us.  There  are 
several  families  in  town  who  cater  to  the 
Summer  people,  all  farmhouses- — the  high¬ 
est  price,  I  think,  being  $10  per  week. 

Something  on  page  293  causes  me  to 
suggest  that  if  a  group  of  friends,  wish¬ 
ing  Un  outing,  like  those  mentioned, 
should  wish  to  occupy  one  room,  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrange  with  some  of  those 
keeping  boarders,  to  do  light  work  for 
part  payment  of  board,  somewhat  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  would  want  the  bother  of  any 
one  doing  cooking,  etc.,  for  themselves. 
If  they  enjoy  camping,  they  could  get  a 
cheap  or  free  site  for  tent,  in  many 
places,  if  they  furnished  their  own  tent, 
cot  and  oil  stove. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some 
to  know  what  my  hoarders  like,  as  they 
show  by  actions,  and  by  their  return,  year 
after  year.  For  Sunday  we  practically 
always  have  “chicken  dinner,"  in  some 
1’orin,  which  is  really  Spring  chicken  os 
soon  as  mature  enough.  Most  often  I 
have  fricassee,  but  vary  it  with  stuffed, 
roasted  chicken,  split  baked  Spring  chick¬ 
en,  and  chicken-pie. 

A  favorite  supper  dish  is  fried  bread — 
called  by  one  lady  “Baptist  toast”  (be¬ 
cause  it  is  dipped),  which  is  stale  bread 
dipped  in  beaten' egg,  milk  and  salt,  and 
browned.  Vermont  maple  syrup  or  new 
apple  sauce  “goes”  well  Avith  this.  Two 
other  supper  dishes  in  high  favor  are,  on 
cool  nights,  especially,  tomato  bisque  and 
sweet  corn  chowder.  Salt  codfish  chow- 
der,  according  to  my  boarders,  seems  to 
he  a  dish  peculiar  to  Vermont,  and  they 
like  it. — yes,  they  do-,  with  half  cream,  in¬ 
stead  of  blue  milk. 

Once,  in  our  Grange,  there  Avas  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  former  teachers  being  good 
cooks.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  sis¬ 
ters?  I  maintain  that  if  not  good  cooks 
it  Avas  not  their  superior  education  which 
spoiled  their  cooking,  because  factory- 
workers,  etc.,  are  notoriously  poor  house¬ 
wives,  but  not  because  superior  education 
spoiled  the  cook  in  the  making.  I  think 
an  “A  No.  1”  cook,  is  born,  not  made, 
lv.it  experience  and  care  will  produce  a 
fair  substitute. 

I  lmve  sometimes  seen  mentioned  the 
subject  of  vulgarity  in  schools.  In  which 
is  it  worse,  rural  or  city  schools?  My 
experience,  as  teacher  and  pupil,  has 
mostly  been  in  the  rural  schools,  bnt  a 
short  time  spent  as  pupil  in  city  school 
rather  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  an 
immoral  boy  or  girl  has  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  country,  as  there  are  not  so 
many  offsetting  al  tractions  as  in  the  city. 

I  do  not  suppose  ho  remembers  me,  but 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  articles 
by  the  “Pastoral  Parson,”  as  lie  is  a  for¬ 
mer  teacher  of  mine.  Tie  certainly  had  a 
tough  proposition  in  the  upper  of  the  two- 
room  village  school,  which  I  attended. 
He  greatly  influenced  me  to  attend  the 
normal  school,  of  which  he  Avas  a  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  whose  principles  he  faithfully 
tried  to  carry  out,  but  was  opposed  in 
nearly  every  innovation  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  well-grown  boys  and  girls. 

I  looked  eagerly  for  his  picture,  published 
not  long  since,  but  could  see  scarcely  a 
familiar  feature,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Some  time  ago  some  one  Avrote  of  trouble 
with  mantle  lamps.  All  troubles  I  ever 
had  with  my  mantle  lamp,  owned  for 
more  than  two  years,  I  have  found  re¬ 
sulted  from  lack  of  care.  It  must  be  kept 
especially  clean.  Generator  must  be 
boiled  in  soapy  soda  water  every  week  or 
two,  besides  being  cleaned  every  day.  Rim 
around  Aviek  scraped  bright  and  Aviclc 
Aviped  off  evenly  every  day.  Then  every¬ 
thing  will  be  satisfactory,  if  always  re¬ 
membering  it  must  he  watched  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  lighting,  as  it  “crawls”  too  high 
after  a  little.  , 

Now  I  would  like  some  help  on  these 
questions,  practical,  not  theoretical  : 

TIow  to  keep  polished  top  of  range  from 
rusting?  Best,  results  so  far  from  top  of 
greasy  dish-water — do  not  Avish  to  black 
it. 

Another  problem.  Last  Fall  a  skunk 
took  up  his  abode  under  part  of  our  house 
— no  cellar — not  troublesome  now,  but 
want  it  to  remove  later.  "  ITow  can 
it  best  be  done  with  least  offense?  Do 
not  want  it  to  die  under  there,  nor  in¬ 
jure  lions  nor  cats.  a. 

Vermont. 


A  Cooky  Drawer 

Having  hit  upon  such  au  excellent 
place  for  keeping  drop  cookies  (or  any 
others)  I  thought  perhaps  someone  else 
might  welcome  the  idea.  It  is  a  shallow 
box,  three  inches  deep,  throe  feet  long, 
and  as  wide  as  the  pantry  shelves.  It  is 
hung  so  as  to  pull  out  like  a  drawer, 
close  up  under  the  lowest  pantry  shelf.  I 
made  it  from  a  smooth,  wooden  grocery 
box  and  painted  it  inside  and  out  with 
Avhite  enamel  paint.  The  cookies  can 
all  be  laid  flat  on  sheets  of  waxed  paper 
in  the  bottom.  As  the  drawer  is  entirely 
concealed  by  the  shelf  paper  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  Avherc  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  conceal  cookies  from  the  small 
members  of  the  household.  w.  e.  k. 


Spelling  Contests  at  the  State  Fair 
No  one  will  pretend  that  the  picture 
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Kitchen  Comfort! 


fires  to  build,  no  ashes  to  empty. 


Dinner  in  a  jiffy  the  New  Perfection  is 
as  quick  and  convenient  as  a  gas  stove. 


glass  reservoir— easily  lifted  out 
filled  without  soiling  the  hands. 


and 


SAFEST 


&  BEST 


Look  for  the  long  blue  chimney 
and  the  triangle  trademark. 


It’s  the  long  blue  chimney  burner 
that  makes  the  New  Perfection 
so  durable  and  dependable,  it 
cuts  half  the  drudgery  out  of  hot 
weather  housekeeping. 

1916  model  New  Perfections 
have  the  patented  reversible 
glass  reservoir,  and  many  other 
improvements.  Some  with  built- 
in  heat-retaining  ovens. 

Write  for  booklet.  Also  tells  all 
about  the  New  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene  Water  Heater — hot  water 
whenever  you  want  it  (for  dish 
washing,  laundry  and  bath.) 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  N.  Y. 
Principal  Offices 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston 


of  six -less  than  the  cost  of  keeping 
coal  range. 


PER 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Larva  Mating,  Marrou .  1.10 

Eertiliiors  and  Props,  Van  Slyfce.  . . .  2,50 
Weeds  of  l  arm  ami  Garden.  Pummel  1.50 

Look  of  Wheat.  Douilllnger .  2,00 

Kiu'cessful  Fruit  Culture,  MayUard.,  1,00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King...,  1,50 

Study  of  Corn,  SUoesmlth . 50 

5’be  Soil.  King..,., .  150 
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A  Margin  of  60  Days 

On  page  9.38  we  printed  a  letter  from 
a  reader  who  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  selling  purebred  cattle: 

I  expect  to  give  the  purchaser,  if  he  be 
a  reputable  man.  the  r:  :M  to  test  the  cat¬ 
tle  within  <50  days  after  receiving  them, 
and  if  they  react,  destroy  them  at  my 
expense  and  have  his  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  1  run  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  incentive  to  proper  purchase 
of  goods  by  advertisement  is  absolutely  to 
throw  down  the  liars  and  iiave  everything 
guaranteed  without  the  slightest  Hrnita- 
f  ion  whatsoever. 

Wo  have  submitted  this  problem  to  a 
large  number  of  breeders.  Some  have 
replied  and  we  start,  below,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  answers.  We  give  anyone  a 
chance  to  present  a  fair  and  brief  state¬ 
ment.  Others  will  follow : 

Abortion  and  Tuberculosis 

Two  diseases  which  the  breeders  dread 
arc  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  The  latter 
is  only  fairly  safeguarded  by  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test,  and  German  authorities  doubt  it 
to  he  entirely  safe.  Our  States  nearly  all 
demand  a  certificate  from  a  certified  vet¬ 
erinarian.  to  accompany  all  dairy  cattle 
over  six  months  of  age.  In  stockyards 
here  dairy  cattle  are  tested,  but  when  a 
large  number  come  in  Saturdays  for 
Monday  market  it  is  doubtful  in  correct¬ 
ness.  In  one  case  I  was  assisting  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  taking  down  temperatures  as 
lie  read  them;  I  called  his  attention  to 
readings  alike,  and  on  inserting  thermom¬ 
eter  again  found  he  fin  hurry)  had  not 
shaken  the  indicator  down.  Personally  T 
would  accept  a  60-day  test  at  my  expense 
by  a  competent  veterinarian  and  refund 
all  cost,  but  into  another  State  the  test 
must  he  before  shipping,  as  above.  A 
rotest  after  60  days  would  be  against  the 
seller,  as  the  place  where  the  cattle  went 
might  he  foul  with  disease.  Even  at  fair 
grounds,  the  question  is  up  of  demanding 
disinfection  of  premises  before  cattle 
come  for  even  a  few  days  showing. 

Any  reasonably  intelligent  man  can 
make  (he  tuberculin  test  if  ho.  can  get  the 
stuff,  and  it  is  to  the  self  interest  of  every 
breeder  to  keep  a  clean  herd.  Last  Fail 
I  wanted  cows  for  two  wealthy  families 
where  there  are  children.  I  was  asked 
$200  for  one  cow,  and  would  have  t  ken 
her.  but  the  owner  said  :  “I  never  had 
disease  here  and  will  not  test,  because, 
should  she  react,  all  neighbors  would  be 
told  and  spread  it  and  I  would  be  ruined 
as  a  breeder.”  The  M.  D.'s  tell  me : 
“Man  is  more  dangerous  to  the  cow  than 
the  cow  is  to  man."  Mail  is  the  dirtiest 
and  most  diseased  animal  known.  Does 
the  cow  get  drunk  and  do  the  acts  man 
will  commit?  Will  the  hog  lie  down  in  his 
own  filth  if  he  can  help  it  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  clean  bed?  When  I  buy  new 
cattle  I  want  them  tested.  Were  I  a 
younger  man,  starting  breeding.  I  would 
want  new  buildings,  and  would  have  a 
separate  and  isolated  detention  building 
where  new  purchases  would  be  kept  60 
days.  Dr.  Marshall  told  us  at  last  breed¬ 
ers’  meeting  that  germs — alive  although 
dormant — had  been  found  under  white¬ 
wash  five  years  old.  K.  F.  SHANNON. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tuberculosis  and  Purebred  Cattle 

la  giving  my  views  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject.  which  I  agree  is  a  vital  one  to  all 
breeders  of  purebred  stock,  I  cannot 
speak  of  any  known  knowledge  of  crook¬ 
edness  in  administering  the  test.  If  this 
has  beeti  done  (he  crime,  for  it  is  nothing 
else,  would  fall  on  the  veterinarian  who 
injected  I  he  tuberculin,  registered  the 
temperatures  and  signed  the  health  cer¬ 
tificate.  For  a  consideration  the  tem¬ 
perature  might  hr  reported  lower  than  it 
was.  There  would  he  an  opportunity 
here  for  dishonesty  on  both  sides,  and  to 
a  loss  by  the  would-be  purchaser,  but 
alone  the  breeder  is  unable  to  deceive  the* 
buyer,  only  as  he  enu  conceal  any  visible 
fault  or  blemishes.  In  the  thousands  of 
Holstein  breeders  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
few  who  do  not  apply  the  “Golden  Rule” 
to  their  business;  they  are  the  exceptions 
to  he  found  in  every  profession.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  opposed  to  a  periodical  herd 
test  for  tuberculosis,  for  fear  of  infec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  25  years  I  have  bred  Hoi- 
steins  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  over 
one  in  five  years  that  I  have  bred  myself, 
nor  had  1  had  more  than  two  cases  of  re¬ 
action. 

I  have  no  objection  to  giving  an  honest 
tuberculin  test,  if  the  purchaser  requires 
it,  and  he  is  willing  to  stand  for  the  ex¬ 
pense,  rather  than  take  the  owner's  guar 
an  tec,  as  to  their  physical  condition.  As 
to  a  buyer  purchasing  stock  subject  to  a 
test  after  60  days,  it  looks  a  little  one¬ 
sided.  If  the  stock  is  sound  when  pur¬ 
chased  some  local  conditions  might  affect 
a  fair  test  at  the  end  of  60  days,  or  the 
purchaser  could  easily  cause  one  or  more 
to  react,  especially,  if  he  thought  he  had 
paid  too  much  for  them. 

It  strikes  me  if  a  business  man  wishes 
to  purchase  as  nmuy  as  10  head  of  pure¬ 


bred  animals,  costing  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000,  according  to  breeding,  etc.,  it 
would  he  a  good  business  policy  for  him 
to  go  himself  or  sernl  an  experienced  man 
and  visit  the  herds  of  responsible  breed¬ 
ers,  and  pick  out  wbat  he  wants  and  have 
them,  there  and  then,  tested  under  his 
own  supervision.  There  is  nothing  like 
seeing  with  your  own  eyes  what,  you  buy. 
and  in  the  end  gives  far  better  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Buyers  are  often  too  exacting; 
they  want  sometimes  too  much  for  their 
money  and  are  too  willing  to  condemn 
stock  which  with  different.  matUlgcneut 
and  environment  fail  to  produce  perhaps 
what  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  ;  breeders  are  often  condemned  for 
conditions  which  later  develop,  and  for 
which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible.  I 
believe  the  majority  of  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  do  business  on  an  honorable 
basis  and  sell  like  other  tradesmen  their 
goods  as  represented.  ika  s.  jaevis. 

Otsego,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Watch  the  Buyer 

We  have  bought  and  sold  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  felt 
confidence  in  the  tests  of  those  we  bought, 
and  know  that  those  we  sold  were  hon¬ 
estly  and  faithfully  tested.  If  any  man 
hesitates  to  buy  cattle  on  account,  of  the 
fear  of  (lie  tuberculin  tost  administered 
by  a  licensed  veterinarian,  lie  needs 
watching  himself,  and  I  doubt  if  auyone 
would  sell  him  animals  subject  to  a  60- 
day  wait  before  testing  on  his  own  prem¬ 
ises.  It  might  inspire  more  confidence 
to  have  the  State  veterinarian  or  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  appoint,  in  each 
community  or  county  veterinarians  as 
official  examiners  for  tuberculosis,  and 
to  have  each  veterinarian  test  with  tuber¬ 
culin  from  the  State  Laboratory,  fresh 
for  each  case.  It  is  generally  better, 
also,  to  purchase  cattle  near  borne  as  in 
most  cases  they  can  he  easily  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  cost  is  less  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  etc.  TABKR  &  MIGNIN. 

Wyoming  Co..  N.  Y. 

“Theoretically,  Yes;  Practically,  No !  ” 

Alt  veterinarians  agree  as  to  what  tu¬ 
berculosis  is,  lmt  do  any  of  them  agree  as 
to  the  method  of  communicating?  I 
would  be  very  willing  to  buy  purebred 
cattle  on  the  basis  of  a  60-day  retest,  hut 
would  he  unwilling  to  sell  on  that  basis, 
which  shows  the  personal  unfairness  of 
which  the  human  creature  has  more  or 
less.  If  you  had  asked  this  question 
when  I  had  my  first  tuberculin  test  I 
could  have  told  you  exactly  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  like  the  15-year-old 
boy,  but  the  more  testing  I  see  done  I 
am  frank  to  say.  the  less  I  know  about 
it.  A  cow  tested  for  me  in  December, 
1914,  which  proved  to  he  not  with  calf, 
was  slaughtered  November.  1915,  and 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  rotten.  My  vet¬ 
erinarian  said  she  could  contract  the 
“bugs.”  and  they  ■would  develop  to  that, 
stage  In  three  weeks.  Do  you  believe  it? 
Then  again  I  have  heard  noted  authori¬ 
ties  say  a  cow  with  a  had  dose  of  it  will 
not  respond  to  tuberculin.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  who  makes  certified  milk  lost  in 
four  years  prior  to  1915  six  head  of 
cows;  in  the  19.15  test  28  responded  to 
the  tost.  Where  did  they  get  it? 

Take  the  llarriuiau  herd  at  Arden,  N. 
Y.,  when  in  years  previous  to  1915  only 
three  or  four  each  year  would  react,  and 
in  1015  over  50  head  went.  had.  Where 
did  they  get  it?  You  can  say  crooked¬ 
ness.  Personally  I  have  never  seen  any 
crookedness  in  using  tuberculin  in  this 
sectiou.  but.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  practiced 
-in  many  places.  You  can  say  careless¬ 
ness.  which  I  think  can  he  remedied  or 
helped.  I  mean  both  the  veterinarian  and 
the  farmer. 

We  have  authorities  tell  us  that  the 
“dope”  will  not  leave  a  cow’s  system  under 
90  days,  so  what  good  would  a  60-day 
retest  do?  I  have  heard  of  a  cattle  dealer 
in  Centra!  New  York  who  guaranteed  the 
retest  and  suffered  a  heavy  financial  loss. 
I  am  informed  he  has  quit  the  practice. 
If  cattle  were  to  he  sold  on  a  60-day 
guarantee  it  would  make  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  wlmt  kind  of  a  stable  they  wore  go¬ 
ing  into,  because  personally  I  think  some 
stables  are  packed  full  of  ihe  germs,  as 
Well  ns  the  freight  cars,  chutes,  etc. 

The  principle  of  a  guarantee  on  a  four- 
months’  retest  for  cattle  kept  under  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary  conditions  in  my  opinion 
is  all  right,  hut  the  price  would  have  to 
be  raised  at  least.  20  per  cent,  in  order 
to  offset  any  arising  trouble.  Is  tubercu¬ 
lin  the  best  thing  to  test  a  cow  with?  Is 
there  nothing  more  sure.  We  have  a 
raft  of  skilled  veterinarians,  and  if  there 
is  any  set  of  men  on  earth  that  know 
more  than  any  other  set  it  is  them,  so  let. 
them  dig  out  something  more  certain 
than  tuberculin.  The  State  of  New  York 
is  doing  a  loL  to  help  the  farmer  clear  up 
tuberculosis,  the  Legislature  having  just 
appropriated  over  $100,000  to  pay  for 
diseased  animals.  This  I  believe  repre¬ 
sents  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  cuttle  in  the 
State.  How  much  does  it  help?  While 
I  agree  with  the  principle  of  standing  by 
your  cattle  there  are  so  many  things  that 
would  enter  into  the  details  I  have  my 
doubts  if  it  would  work  out  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  seller,  so  I  would  say 
theoretically,  yes ;  practically,  no. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  harry  vail. 


Feeding  for  Milk 

I  am  feeding  my  five  milch  cows  ou 
fair  pasture,  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal.  Can  you  suggest  any 
more  economical  feed  for  butterfat? 
Milk  is  sold  on  a  butterfat  basis  but  I 
am  thinking  of  changing  to  a  milk  dealer 
who  does  not  test,  in  case  we  do  change 
what  feed  would  you  recommend  for  in¬ 
crease  of  flow  regardless  of  butterfat 
content?  From  your  experience  what 
would  you  give  as  the  probable  length  of 
time  in  which  a  10x32  stave  silo  would 
pay  for  itself  if  we  were  milking  eight 
cows?  L.  m.  n. 

You  would  feed  the  same  grain  ration 
whether  you  were  selling  your  milk  on  a 
butterfat  basis  or  by  the  quart  or  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  In  other  words,  science  has 
not  yet  told  us  how  to  vary  the  fat  con¬ 
tent.  of  milk  to  any  appreciable  extent  by 
feeding.  Since  pasture  grasses  are  prac¬ 
tically  a  balanced  ration  for  cows,  the 
grain  ration  should  be  balanced  also. 
Your  grain  ration  contains  more  protein 
than  is  necessary.  The  following  ration 
is  more  economical  and  balances  good 
pasture:  Two  parts  Cornmeal  or  hominy, 
one  part  bran,  one  part  middlings.  As 
the  pasture  dries  up  it  will  bo  proper 
to  use  more  gluten  and  cottonseed  to 
supply  the  necessary  protein. 

A  10x32  foot  silo  would  hold  enough  to 
feed  eight  cows  a  little  over  a  year,  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  day.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  could  state  just  how  long  it 
would  take  for  increased  returns  due  to 
silo  to  pay  for  it  I  do  not.  believe  you 
can  afford  to  he  in  the  dairy  business 
without  a.  silo.  A  silo  10x25  or  30 
would  accommodate  eight  cows  and  allow 
for  Summer  feeding  to  supplement  pas¬ 
ture.  This  last  point  is  very  important, 
particularly  when  the  pastures  get  short. 

rr.  f.  j. 


The  price  paid  for  milk  at  this  sta¬ 
tion — 12  miles  from  Philadelphia — is 
$1.80  per  cwt.  at  present,  equal  to  about 
2.82  cents  per  quart.  It  retails  at  8c 
in  Philadelphia.  The  dairyman,  there¬ 
fore,  is  getting  at  present  35)4 -cent  dol¬ 
lar.  One  of  the  large  companies  has 
made  efforts  to  increase  its  receipts,  gave 
a  picture  show  and  talk  in  the  Opera 
House,  showed  the  advantages  and  value 
of  grade  “A”  milk.  It  was  explained 
this  grade  retails  at  10c  per  qt.  and  they 
would  pay  25c  per  cwt.  premium  for  it  ; 
that  is  they  would  give  about  one-half 
cent  per  qt.  additional  for  milk  that 
would  fetch  them  2c  per  qt.  more.  The 
dairymen  are  taking  it  up  as  fast  as  they 
can  qualify  their  herds  anrl  equipment  for 
it.  A  little  larger  incoma  per  cow  re¬ 
sults.  The  puzzle  is,  why  grade  “A” 
milk  should  only  be  worth  27%  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar — as  against.  35! jc  for 
grade  “B".  Does  this  seem  like  an 
equitable  division  for  greater  care  and 
expense  and  certainly  more  wholesome 
milk?  L.  M.  P. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  wettest  sea¬ 
sons  ever  known.  As  a  rule  farmers 
have  been  late  getting  their  crops  in, 
and  the  weather  has  continued  SO  wet 
they  have  not  been  able  to  work  them 
properly  so  there  are  many  grassy  corn¬ 
fields  and  tomato  patches.  The  acreage 
in  tomatoes  is  large  which  is  due  to  a 
higher  price  being  offered  by  the  can* 
ners  for  contract  tomatoes.  Tomato 
patches,  however,  are  very  broken.  The 
pea  crop  which  was  the  best  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  is  nearly  over.  The  ear¬ 
ners  have  packed  large  quantities  of  this 
vegetable.  They  pay  the  grower  2*4 
cents  per  pound  for  the  shelled  peas  and 
do  the  shelling.  The  grower  cuts  them 
with  either  the  mowing  machine  or  hand 
scythe  and  hauls  them  to  the  cannery  on 
the  vine.  The  grower  is  allowed  to  haul 
his  vines  home  to  feed  to  his  stock,  for 
which  purpose  they  arc  excellent,  free. 
The  hay  crop  is  probably  the  largest,  on 
record.  Farmers  are  busily  engaged  try¬ 
ing  to  harvest  it  but  much  of  the  crop 
has  already  been  spoiled  by  wet  weather. 
Wheat  harvest  is  almost  over.  The  crop 
of  straw  on  an  average  is  large.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  thrashing  will  com¬ 
mence  in  a  few  days.  There  is  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  straw  is 
well  filled  or  not.  The  strawberry  crop 
is  over.  The  yield  was  a  good  one,  but 
the  wet  weather  caused  the  berries  to  he 
soft  and  prices  were  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Early  Transparent  apples  and 
some  early  varieties  have  commenced  go¬ 
ing  to  market.  Prices  have  been  fancy 
so  far  for  this  fruit.  C.  H. 

Dover,  Del. 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Notable  characteristics  of  the  registered 
purebred  Holfttein-Frleniau  catlle  are  health 
mid  a  hardiness  adaptable  to  all  climates,  a  high 
standard  of  vital  force,  largo  and  easily  raised 
calves,  ability  to  digest  aud  consume  the  rough- 
nee  of  the  farm  and  transmute  it  into  the  valu¬ 
able  products,  milk,  butter,  veal  and  beef,  and 
surpassing  all  other  breeds  in  the  profitable 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat.  The  auction 
prices  of  this  big  “Blaek-and- White"  breed  have 
doubled  in  t  be  past  few  years.  investigate  them. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Hoittein-Frieiian  A*»ocintion  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
yourorder  now  for  34  Holstein 
heifer  calves.  tl5  each,  express 
paid  In  lot*  of  itodoliver  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  nml  Novem¬ 
ber.  IS  registered  heifers,  tiso 
leech.  11  regi  -terctl  helforcalves, 
1100  each.  Registered  bulls,  *25 
up.  3  carloads  of  Inch  grade 
heifers.  n*K  -tered  mid  high 
grade  COWS  and  Berkshire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.RCACAN.Tully.N.  Y. 


1 


For  Salo-Holstein  Bull  months  old! 

Sired  by  KlngSegia  Pontiac  Ideal,  who  combines  the 
blood  in  the  closest  manner  possible  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs.KiogSegis,  Pon  tiaeKomdyko  and  Henger- 
veldDe  Kol,  lour  of  the  greatest  hulls  of  tiio  breed. 
Darn,  a  Sli-ib.  record,  hor  Sire's  ham  ha*  record  of 
34.70.  This  calf  is‘>I  white-  a  good  individual— his  six 
nearest  Pam's  average  over  2»  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 
Price,  SI 00.  AlsA  one,  15  months  old  by  same  Sire. 
Pam  has  23-lb.  record  and  is  a  granddaughter  of 
King  of  the  Pontiac*.  A  good  Individual  about  half 
white.  Price,  J75.  WARNER  STOCK  FARM.  Warner.  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  fill  the 

pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

11)  Kegisterod  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Depl.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  S 


If  You  Gould  Buy  21  A.  R.  O.Gows 

three  (0  years  old,  rest  under  7  yrs.  average  ,V4  yes. 
old,  f  roe  from  contagious  Abortion  and  tuberculosis, 
average  nitik  last  lactation  period  S.0HU  lbs.  each, 
average  last  six  months  5,000  lbs  each.  What  would 
they  be  worth  to  you?  Sec  them  at  the  Farm  until 
August  first  and  at  th*  Bra ttleboro,  Vermont  sale 
a  fter  that.  Must  dispose  of  item  to  make  room  for 
heifer*  from  pasture. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM.  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  VERMONT 


Holstein  Bull  Calves^;‘sSlfH  g 

King  Quality  Abbekerk,  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliiltennuar  N.  Y. 


Uni  ^TFIN^-Bresd  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
nukul  kind  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  Jb.  siro,  A.  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  an  those  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  \ . 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

ooo  extr»  fnncjr.  well  bred  u<|  nlr«ty  mark.ql  rowii,  A  number 
are  recodify  freah  end  other*  due  to  fruNlieu  wlLhin  «f»  days. 
They  are  heavy  producer*  and  will  please  you.  Price  575  to 
$125  Der  head. 

1  lAW.  well  bred  tw?  nod  tbr«*  yr.  old  heifer*  bred  to  good 
1  registered  H.  P.  bulla  Price  $65  to  $7  5  per  head.  Two  fmo 
well  bred  heifer  calve*  and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  cilf  for$50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Four  Highbred  Holstein  Bulls 

$40  to  $175-  We  think  worth  much  more.  May  we  send 
you  oni-evidence?  Sweet  Brook  Farm,  Williamstown.  Mass. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  cal  ves.lieifersandcows.Nobluff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale— A  few  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  the  most  fashionable  brooding  nnd  out  of  high- 
producing  Dams.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifer 
calve*.  Prices  on  application.  Pend  for  sal*  list 

A  rdiuore  F  arm,  Gleu  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale-Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  month*  to  3  years  old.  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Hose.  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pinehurct.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 
•Snnnyside  Stock  Farm  _  Riegelsviile.  Fa. 


Grade  Up 

your  herd  by  the  use  of  a  GUEKNSE1' 
lillLL  anti  enjoy  the  profits. 

Write  for  literature 

RNSEY  CLUB.  Bex  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  enlves.  $25  and  up;  tieifers.  150  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo-  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 


SALE-Brilliantly  Bred  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

solid  color;  blaek  points.  Cheap.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Chas.  L.  Todd,  Box  209,  Richmond.  Va. 


saw-Two  (2)  Young  Jersey  lulItTSSSrsg 

Registered  stock.  L,  G.  FORBES,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  accommodation,  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 
HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  all  tested 
yearly  for  Tuberculosis.  Prices  low.  Also  heifers 
and  calves.  Write  or  come  and  se«  them.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co  ,  N  J. 


L0CHEVAN  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  ready  for  *ervic»  out  of  10  and  11.000-lb.  A-  R. 
cows.  Prices,  cheap. 

H.  KELLOGG.  M*r.  -  Derby.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-611  ERHSEY  BULL  ffl&Skt'ililiS 

old.  Prices  reasonable.  JOHN  W.  COOPER,  Pineville,  Pa. 


Grade  Guernseys  for  Sale 

25  extra  fancy,  nicely  marked  yellow  and  white,  of 
good  size  and  age.  Most  all  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 

Fred  M.  Bennett,  Mehawk  Farm,  Fultouvllle,  N.Y. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Cooling  Milk  on  the  Farm 
Part  I. 


The  two  fundamental  factors  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high-grade  milk  are  keeping  dirt 
and  bacteria  out  of  the  milk,  and  cooling 
the  milk  and  keeping  it  cold.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  this  latter  factor  be¬ 
comes  of  very  great,  importance.  The 
producing  of  milk  under  strictly  clean 
conditions  is  no  excuse  for  not  cooling 
this  milk  properly,  neither  is  the  proper 
cooling  of  milk  a  cure-all  for  dirty  milk. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperatures. — 
In  studying  the  necessity  for  cooling  milk 
the  questions  arise :  Hoav  soon  after 
milking  should  my  milk  be  cooled?  To 
what  temperature  should  it  be  cooled? 
In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we 
must  have  some  factor  or  term  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  effect  upon  the  milk  of  holding 
it  various  times  at  various  temperatures. 
In  searching  about  in  the  various  tests 
put  to  milk  we  find  that  the  bacteria 
count  of  the  milk  is  our  best  possible 
guide,  since  thp  number  of  bacteria  in 
milk  is  determined  by  both  the  time  and 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  held. 
Different  experiment,  stations  have  done 
considerable  work  on  this  point,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  cooling  milk  to  a 
low  temperature,  and  doing  it  soon  after 
it  is  drawn.  The  following  figures  taken 
from  B.  A.  L.  Bulletin  No.  98  are  very 
striking, 

Effect  of  time  and  temperature  on  the 
growth  of  bacteria  in  milk. 

No.  of  bacteria  per  e.  e. 


Temper- 


ature 

Sample 

24  lirs. 

48  lirs. 

9G  hrs. 

39°  F. 

(1) 

2.400 

3.600 

218.000 

(2) 

38.000 

50.000 

4,300.000 

40°  F. 

(1) 

3,100 

12,000 

1.480.000 

(2) 

42.000 

3)10.000 

12.200,000 

50°  F. 

(1) 

11.000 

540,000 

(2) 

89.000 

1,940.000 

55°  F. 

(1) 

18.800 

3,400.000 

(2) 

187.000 

3S,  000.000 

CO"  F. 

h) 

180,000 

28,000,000 

(2) 

900,000  lliS.000,000 

Both 

of  the 

samples 

were  produced  tin- 

dor  better  than  ordinary  conditions  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  counts  after  124  hours 
at  an°  F. 

The  following  figures  from  a  Storrs, 
Conn.,  bulletin  show  the  effect  of  holding 
a  sample  of  poor  milk  at  50°  F.  for  24 
hours. 


Bacteria 
per  c.  e. 


Milk 

drawn 

.  153.000 

After 

1  hour 

at  59 

F . 

After 

4  hours 

at  59° 

F . 

After 

7  hours 

at  59° 

F . 

After 

0  hours 

at  59" 

F . 

After 

24  hour; 

>  at  59 

!■ . 

.  85.0uo.000 

By  studying  these  two  tables  the  an¬ 
swer  to  our  two  questions  can  be  easily 
seen  ;  first,  milk  should  he  cooled  at  once 
after  milking,  the  sooner  the  better ; 
second,  milk  should  be  rooled  and  held  on 
the  farm  at  least  below  50°  F.,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  to  40° F. 

Why  bother  with  iliis  cooling?  Simply 
because  the  milk  is  a  safer  and  better 
food  product,  and  if  it  has  not  always 
brought  more  cash  in  the  past,  it  is 
bringing  more  today,  and  will  in  the 
future. 

The  two  general  methods  of  disposing 
of  milk  are  in  bulk,  in  cans  and  iu  bottles. 
Some  of  the  same  methods  of  cooling  are 
applicable  to  both  classes  of  milk,  hut  the 
cooling  of  bulk  milk  will  he  discussed 
first.  In  general  there  are  about  five  gen¬ 
eral  methods  of  pooling  bulk  milk. 

1.  Setting  cans  of  milk  in  still  air  refrigerator. 

2.  Setting  cans  of  milk  in  running  water. 

3.  Setting  cans  of  milk  in  ice  water. 

4.  By  running  milk  over  a  cooler. 

5.  Coaling  by  mechanical  refrigeration. 

The  first  method,  namely,  that  of  sim¬ 
ply  setting  the  cans  of  milk  in  a  still  air 
refrigerator,  would  he  the  easiest  way  to 
cool  milk  if  it  proved  to  be  practical.  I 
say  still  air,  because  while  cold  air  in  cir¬ 
culation  will  cool  faster  than  still  air, 
there  would  be  no  power  on  the  majority 
of  the  farms  to  run  a  fan  even  though 
the  milk  could  be  properly  cooled  by  so 
doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could 
not  he  perfectly  cooled  even  by  circu¬ 
lated  aii*.  Air  takes  heat  out  of  cans 
of  milk  very  slowly,  and  hence  it  is  a 
poor  cooling  medium.  To  show  how  in¬ 
efficient  this  method  of  cooling  milk  is, 
the  writer  carried  on  an  experiment  cool¬ 
ing  a  40-qt.  can  of  milk  in  still  air,  ice 


cooled  refrigerator  at  a  temperature  50° 
F.,  and  in  a  mechanically  refrigerated 
refrigerator  at  a  temperature  of  2,2°  F. 
Two  full  cans  of  milk  were  placed  in 
each  refrigerator.  One  can  in  each  lot 
was  stirred  every  15  minutes.  Tempera¬ 
tures  were  taken  every  15  minutes.  The 
results  appear  in  the  following  table: 

Table  I.  showing  time  required  for  cooling  stirred’ 
ami  unstirred  milk  in  40  qt.  eans  iu  still  air 
refrigerators  at  the  temperatures 
of  50  F.  and  32  F. 


50”  F.  Refrigerator.  32’ F.  Refrigerator. 


Milk  Milk  Not  Milk  Milk  Not 
Stirred  Stirred  Stirred  Stirred 


Tirne 

Temperature  ° 

F. 

8  A. 

M . 

92 

92 

92 

92 

8:15 

92 

90.5 

8:30 

90 

89 

8:45 

89 

92 

S7 

90 

9:00 

87 

91.5 

85 

89 

9:15 

85 

90 

S3 

87 

9:30 

84 

90 

81 

86 

9:15 

S3 

88.5 

79 

84.5 

10:00 

81 

8G 

77 

84 

8  A, 
hrs 

M„  24 
later. 

•  . 

58 

46 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  where 
warm  milk  (92°  F.)  is  placed  in  an  ice- 
cooled  refrigerator  for  two  hours,  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  is  lowered  to 
Sl°  F..  when  it  is  stirred  with  a  conical 
can  stirrer  every  15  minutes,  and  to  8<>° 
F.  when  the  milk  is  not  stirred.  In  24 
hours  the  unstirred  milk  had  been  cooled 
to  58°  F.  only  and  had  gone  slightly 
sour.  In  the  mechanically  cooled  room 
the  stirred  milk  was  cooled  4  degrees 
lower  and  the  unstirred  milk  2  degrees 
lower  in  2  hours.  In  24  hours  the  un¬ 
stirred  milk  had  cooled  to  40°  F. 

From  this  data  we  may  conclude  (1) 
that  stirring  milk  every  15  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  first  two  hours  of  cooling  results  in 
a  temperature  5  degrees  to  7  degrees 
lower,  (2)  that  milk  cannot  he  quickly 
cooled  and  cooled  to  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature  in  either  a  room  having  a 
temperature  of  50°  F.  or  32°  F. 

Use  of  Cooling  Tank. — The  prac¬ 
tice  of  cooling  bulk  milk  in  cans,  setting 
the  cans  in  a  tank  of  running  water,  is 
very  common.  If  one  wishes  to  use  this 
method  or  to  use  ice  water,  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  providing  a 
suitable  tank.  Wood  and  concrete  make 
the  best  materials  for  cooling  tanks,  the 
latter  to  be  preferred  because  it  is  more 
durable  and  sanitary.  In  building  a  con¬ 
crete  tank  a  drain  should  he  dug  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  which  should  be  far 
enough  below  the  level  of  the  floor  in  the 
milk-room  so  that  the  top  of  the  tank  is 
about  a  foot  above  the  floor.  It  is  much 
easier  to  lift  cans  of  milk  in  aud  out  of 
a  tank  of  this  kind  than  a  tank  that  is 
set  on  the  milk-room  floor.  The  sides  of 
the  tank  should  be  re-enforced  concrete 
about  four  inches  thick  and  then  since 
concrete  is  rather  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  cold,  it  should  lie  lined  on  the 
inside  with  two  inches  of  compressed 
cork.  The  cork  should  be  covered  with 
metal  lath  and  a  half-inch  coat  of  a  rich 
mixture  of  concrete  put  on  for  finish. 
The  edge  of  the  tank  should  he  covered 
with  angle  iron  to  prevent  Chipping  the 
concrete  when  lifting  the  cans  in  and 
out.  The  cover  of  the  tank  may  be  of 
wood,  and  be  hinged  on  the  back  edge  of 
the  tank.  This  makes  a  tank  that  is  not 
very  expensive,  and  one  that,  will  stand 
for  all  time.  h.  e.  judkins. 

The  Dog  for  Children 

E.  .T.  L.  will  probably  find  from  the 
replies  to  her  question  that  there  is  no 
one  best  dog  for  children.  She  asks  for 
a  dog  to  protect  her  children  from  possi¬ 
ble  drowning,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
Newfoundland.  They  take  naturally  to 
water  and  are  easily  trained  to  rescue 
persons  from  water  or  even  to  prevent 
their  going  into  it,  and  they  have  the 
strength  to  enforce  their  will.  A  shep¬ 
herd  and  Newfoundland  cross  would  also 
make  an  excellent  dog  for  this  purpose.  A 
small  dog  might  give  an  alarm  in  case  of 
accident,  but  E.  ,T.  L.  wants  her  children 
and  not  an  alarm  given  too  late.  Teach 
the  children  to  swim.  h.  w.  butts. 
Massachusetts. 

We  never  thought  the  kind  of  dog  mat¬ 
tered  particularly  in  the  selection  of  a 
general  caretaker  for  children,  except  that 
of  course  if  he  is  expected  to  protect 
them  from  drowning  he  must  be  heavy 


enough  to  get  them  out  of  the  water  if 
they  get  in.  Any  dog.  of  any  intelligence 
whatever,  will  naturally  protect  the  child 
or  children  with  which  he  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  play,  and  if  he  isn’t  too  friendly 
toward  strangers  the  fact,  might,  in  many 
instances,  he  a  distinct  advantage.  A 
dog  with  whom  anyone  could  make  friends 
ueed  not  necessarily  be  much  protection 
in  a  city.  In  short,  any  good,  intelligent 
dog,  with  a  little  training,  should  be  a 
perfectly  safe  and  dependable  companion, 
while  an  untrained  puppy,  however  valu¬ 
able,  could  not  be  of  much  use.  R.  A. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Summer  Meeting 

On  July  25,  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at  War¬ 
saw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  will  be 
sessions  morning,  afternoon  and  eveuing, 
at  which  the  following  program  will  be 
carried  out.  All  interested  in  dairying 
are  urged  to  attend. 

Morning  Session  9.00-12.00,  Fair 
Grounds.  Demonstration — Cow  Judg¬ 
ing,  Milk  Testing,  Sediment  and  Bacteria 
Tests.  Conducted  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Stock¬ 
ing,  Dairy  Department,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Afternoon  Session  1. MO-4 .00,  Farmnn 
Theatre.  Address  of  Welcome,  E.  T. 
Gay,  Attica.  N.  Y.  Response,  W.  E. 
Dana,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  President  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Address.  “Dairying  in  Western  New 
York,”  F.  B.  Keener.  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Address,  “Clean  Milk,”  Prof.  W.  A. 
Stocking. 

Evening  Session  8.00-10.30,  Farman 
Theatre,  Address,  “The  Future  of 
Dairying,”  Prof.  II.  E.  Cook,  Dean 
School  of  Agriculture,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Address,  “Dairy  Interests  of  New  York 
State,”  Clias.  S.  Wilson,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Round 
Table  conducted  by  Geo.  E.  Hogue, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteeing  a  Horse. — A  case  re¬ 
cently  tried  before  an  English  court,  will 
interest  American  farmers.  There  was 
an  auction  for  horses.  One  mare  was 
offered,  and  the  auctioneer  described  her 
as  a  good  worker  in  good  condition,  and 
subject  to  unc  day’s  trial.  She  was 
bought  by  a  farmer,  but  the  morning 
after  the  sale  the  mare  took  cold  and 
was  not  in  condition  for  making  a  fair 
trial.  The  time  was  extended,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  trial  could  he  made  this  horse 
died  of  pneumonia.  The  farmer  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  (he  price  for  the  mare.  The 
man  who  sold  her  declined  to  pay  hack 
his  money  and  the  farmer  brought  suit  to 
recover.  The  county  court  decided  in 
favor  of  the.  man  who  sold  the  mare,  but, 
the  higher  court  reversed  this  decision 
and  held  that  the  property  passed  at  the 
fall  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  person  who  bought 
the  mare  to  prove  that  the  guarantee  had 
not  been  fulfilled  and  in  this  case  the 
sickness  <  f  the  mare  had  prevented  such 
guarantee,  therefore  they  ordered  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  to  pay  back  the  purchase  money 
to  the  farmer.  In  this  case  the  County 
Farm  Association  took  charge  of  the  case 
and  helped  put  it  through  the  court. 


GRADE  H0LSTEINS 

FOR  SALE 

9  Of!  ex,r:l  fancy  ,well  bred  anil  nicely  marked 
a, vets.  A  number  are  recently  fresh  aud 
others  duo  lo  freshen  within  till  days.  They  are 
heavy  producers  an<l  will  please  you.  Price 
#7  5  to  #12.1  per  head. 

IDO  Drsje.  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old 
hel  furs  bred  to  food  registered  11.  F.  bulls. 
Price  #65  to  #7  5  per  head.  Two  flue  well  bred 
heifer  calves  anil  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull 
calf  lor  #50, 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON,  Sprinqdalc  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Two  Hundred  Good  Grade  Ewes 

with  lambs;  one  registered  Tunis  ram;  ten  regis¬ 
tered  ewes  with  lamb:  two  registered  Shropshire 
rams.  THE  ANSONIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  CO..  Ansonia.  Conn. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  qn'quv'st 

reasonable  prices.  Niaoara  Slock  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Pays  The 
Freight  & 
Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  ot  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  Sin.000  Champion 
CA  KNOT  (tiSIMS)  thiin  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  For 
Perrherons,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forent.  Prices  right,  Tenustosult. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middteilvld,  Ohio  K.  U,  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Conns-  R.  K. 


FOR  SALE  8-YR.  OLD  MARE 

and  2-year  colt.  Pan  be  nsed  to  harness  or  saddle. 

Mountain  Brook  Farm,  Mohegnn  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVJKW  STOCK  FAKM,  R. 
F.  1),  No.  1,  Winston. Salem.  North  Carolina 


s»u*  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

Front  selected  stock.  G.  E.  WARD  CO.,  lac.,  Raveoa.  N.Y. 


LUE PIGS 

shall  oiler  a  few  trios  of  “  Sapphire”  (Bine) 
Pigs  for  sale  for  shipment  this  rummer.  About  five 
trios  allotted  to  each  State  fov  1910  delivery.  NEW 

ENGLAND  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.  Teleoraph  and  Mail 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Fall  boars  weighing  W0  and  better.  Unrelated  sown  bred 
or  open.  If  you  want  the  undersized  Berkshire,  at  cheap 
prices,  don't  come  here.  If  you  are  after  the  big  bone,  big 
litter  kind,  at  fair  prices,  we  ear,  make  a  permanent 
customer  of  you.  H.  C  S  M  8  HDRriNUINi:  »(nr  IS.  II, inline,  *.f. 


Berkshire  and  O*  f .  C*  Swine 

We  offer  for  sain  one  lierhshho  boar  old  enough  for 
service.  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  nnd  open,  and  pigs 
of  both  breeds,  Lined  individuals:  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable 

TAHBKLI,  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flata,  N.  Y. 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April.  1910,  weaned  shotos.  One  2-year-old  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  ifi.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Green 


Purebred  Berkshires  e^enhe^'sex? It 

Feeders  cheaper.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 


H.  GK1MSIIAW 


North  Fast,  Fa. 


Registered  Cheshire  April  Pigs  gie^wvork 

Prize  0.1.  C.’s  Bred  at  Greenbraes 

Ten-weeks-cdd  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Colonel 
Lee.  prize  boar.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by 
up-to-date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab¬ 
solut-'  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GREENBRAES  FARM  -  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

—The  New  York  Fanners’ 
bog-  We  have  some  very 
nice  young  gilts  ready  to 
breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Cheshires 


Of  C*  C\X7IMC  5n  Choice  March  and 
.  1.  L.  ^  W  1IN  L  April  pigs,  pairs  and 


Farmers’  prices. 


trios  no  Akin,  at 

Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Munree.Mich. 


Ratriefarari  fl  I  fl  r>  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large. 
itcglalclcU  U.  I.  U.  8  healthy,  prolific  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  N.  Alexander.  Harriniaii,  N.Y. 

RhpstprW  '«  anflfl  I  0  service  boars.  BROOU 
I  untJSTer  "•  S  dnuu.  I.  U.  3  SOWS  AND  PIGS.  Reg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Beautiful  ,V\uhci*,e1  Scofch-lrish  Shepherd  Pups 

best  in  world  for  herding  sheep.  A  fanner’s  watch 
dog  and  out-door  playmate  for  children.  Docile, 
very  intelligent  and  extremely  pretty*. 

M.  W.  ADAMS,  Anchorane  Farms.  Hiqhland,  Ulster  Co.,  N  Y. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  s-,s  weeks  ol,L  -• 


BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY 


$4.01); 

YARDS, 


females,  $2.00. 

Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  mif?  t^n  chlmpiou  som 

dan  Swivtiler)  All  stone  Black  Oak.  York  Master  Key 
ainlUbampiou  liarryJones.  Frank  P.  Mead.  Amenia.N  Y. 


For  Sale- Airedale  Dog-Puppy  Xlum 


0 

_  _  _  specimen. 
Eligible  to  registration.  F.  M.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


rid  your  p  L  .j  a  L®  DJa  Qtnnlre  Wlt1'  *  terrier.  ihuvo 
PLACE  OF  UIIULR3,  naiP»  OIUIlIRe  lliem.  Air«’J. tie*-:  Irlrhund 
|  ScoIv.1l  CdglKtcrva  umJ  indue lL  Allslonc  Kennels,  Bound  Brooh,  N.  J. 

Female  Collie  Pups  StoMmSSftuSSS 

have  room.  Order  at  once  from  ad  v.  t  atalog  Free. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Box  K,  Telford,  Pa. 


rOt  I  IF  P/l  PC— The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

LI-1  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

AiredalePuppies 

AIREDALE  PUPS  “r,f; 

Tyred.  Price  moderate.  M.  von  Lohr,  Media,  Pa. 


Tunis  Sheep 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


Airedale  Pups 


at  farmers’  prices. 

REGER  FRUIT  FARMS.  Flanders,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  Popular  Don  today  bcoarae  of  «^rllng  m.-nr ,  IpKAL  KOI*  FOULTRYMAN, 
guitrita  bird*.  •  ill  a  rut  *  .  *V  unlca.  lNl)Ii?i'KNSAuI..K  IN  ORGHAKD.  l’KKKl.KNN  VV  A  TGI  I 

kvvt  VI  .  I  '•  i  K  N  i » J  I>  H  A  V  M  \  1  (ox  rhlltlivu. 
ABSOI.TJTKT.V  K»;Affi>«S  OSfd  by  AIM**  m  fcrrnchvK),  faithful,  highly  i 

“one  man”  <kv*.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  *oo<i  t»ilch  vum*  upward  $200  yearly,  pupM 
easily  roared.  t«  ajily  >4>ld-  Puppies*,  grown  dog%  bltchf*,  from  TfJNKST  AIRKOAt  G 
BLOOD  IN  Wi »U!  .!»,  reKi*iteredr-c*rtib»rd.  AT  STC/I?,  Navulock  Gold- 

Smith,  mu<ni  xrnnl..  imporlml  t*u»  ul  ihtc*roi»tiouf»lly  fimiouu  Ch.  Crompton  Oot.ing, 
fee  cxpivM  iBtobt**  «*>  WtstCP,  N.  J.  drdlvrry,  h^nombl*'  df.xHng,  s&ttafaii- 

tion  guaranteed.  HocUdt. 

VIltEKT  KF.\  N  EL,  Ibv  L».  WKsTOV  N.  J . 


1 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 

the  highest  prices  and  save  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by 
aperly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  protein, 
ese  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  aud  lay  oa  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

for  this  deficiency— insures  most  rapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits. 

Write  today  for  FREE  samples,  prices 
and  helpful  literature. 

ROBERT  A.  REiCHARD 
15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Just  One  Piece  In  It! 

The  bowl  of  the  Sharpies  Separator  is  the 
simplest  in  existence — just  one  piece  in  it 
(something  like  a  napkin  ring). 
Think  what  that  means  to  you 
in  easy  washing  and  time 
saved.  Furthermore,  this  bowl 
is  so  sturdy  and  strong  that  it 
is  practically  accident-proof. 

Not  only  that,  but  the 

SHARPLES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


has  these  other  important  exclusive  features: 

1st — Doubled  skimming  force,  giving  a  cleaner  skim.  The  reason  for 
this  doubled  skimming  force  lies  in  the  extraordinary  small  diameter  of  the 
bowl — the  milk  is  always  making  a  sharp  turn,  thus  extracting  the  cream 
quicker  and  more  thoroughly.  Again,  the  bowl  is  remarkably  long — the 
milk  travels  further  while  the  skimming  force  is  working  on  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Sharpies  gets  more  cream  than  the  just-ordinary  separator. 

2nd — Skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds.  The  Sharpies  bowl  skims  just 
as  clean  at  low  speed  as  at  high.  This  is  due  to  the  patented  Suction-feed, 
which  automatically  sucks  the  milk  in  as  needed.  No  other  bowl  on  earth 
skims  clean  unless  turned  exactly  up  to  speed.  Nineteen  farmers  out  of 
every  twenty  turn  their  separators  too  slow,  and  every  one  of  these  men 
loses  cream — some  of  them  $ 100  worth  a  year.  The  Sharpies  saves 
it  all. 

3rd — Unchanging  cream  regardless  of  speed.  The  Sharpies  bowl  gives 
the  same  thickness  of  cream  no  matter  how  much  you  vary  the  speed. 
Just  set  the  cream  screw  for  the  desired  thickness. 

4th — Turn  faster  and  you  finish  sooner.  The  capacity  increases  with 
the  speed.  When  in  a  hurry  simply  turn  faster  and  you  get  through  sooner. 
No  other  separator  can  be  hurried  this  way. 

The  Sharpies  has  other  exclusive  features  (such  as  the  knee-low  supply 
tank,  etc.).  Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

A-lso  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Branches :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


□: 


Absolutely  free  from  adnltenintn  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  itt  8  upecial 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  'ecd. com  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  Httlesnlt,  that ‘8  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  Bcalos  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  I  wo  of  milk  daily  from  each 

cow  may  turn  a  Ions  inton  protit., Try  LAURO-E  ELD 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  “money  kick  it  not  saristied' 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 

rm  tAKROWE  MILURG  CO  ESS  Blltupw  Btilq..  Otlroit,  Mich. 
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Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  f/Jm  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis, sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

F0K  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  •  MICH. 


MINERAL1' 


frtUSf 
over 

HEAVE50 


<yeaca 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Package  iiiiiirftntded  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
buck,  Si  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  481  Fourth  Ate..  I’lttsburg.  Pa 


Back-to-the-Lander  Backed  by  Wife 

Some  of  His  Selling  Experiences 


Makixg  a  Start. — In  order  that  the 
render  may  better  understand  this  arti¬ 
cle  it  will  probably  be  best  to  give  a  very 
brief  history  of  my  fanning  operations. 
.V  little  over  five  years  ago  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  a  big  office  doing  very  trying  work 
which  gi>t  on  my  nerves.  I  resolved  to 
fp;it  and  buy  a  farm,  which  I  did.  and  I 
very  soon  found  the  place  on  which  1  am 
now  located.  I  put  in  nearly  three  years 
of  my  time  on  the  farm  and  built  a  hen 
house  ICO  feet  long,  with  running  water 
at  several  convenient  places,  and  also 
planted  several  hundred  fruit  trees  and 
grapevines,  ereetod  fences,  etc.  In  fact  I 
fixed  everything  very  conveniently,  so 
the  work  could  he  done  quickly.  After 
fixing  things  up  in  this  shape,  I  secured 
another  position  in  town  which  pays  me 
well,  and  I  am  able  to  attend  to  the 


know  all  of  the  regular  nests.  I  have 
such  a  reputation  among  my  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  will  not  eat  any  eggs 
but  mine,  and  from  time  to  time  these 
customers  tell  their  friends  about  my 
eggs,  and  my  trade  is  slowly  but  surely 
increasing,  and  these  customers,  secured 
in  this  way  are  the  very  best.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  in  trade  secured  by 
canvassing  and  that  which  comes  to  you 
unsolicited.  I  pack  my  eggs  in  neatly 
printed  cartons,  giving  farm  name  and 
i.i.v  own,  also  listing  the  different  kinds 
of  fruit  I  have  planted,  and  have  sold 
some  fruit  in  this  way. 

Thee  Fruits. — My  five-year-old  plum 
trees  gave  a  big  crop  last  Summer.  The 
trees  near  the  henhouse  have  grown 
abotit  12  feet  high  and  five  inches 
through  the  trunk.  I  planted  75  plums 


A  Back-to-the-Lander’s  Chicken  Coop 


farm  mornings  and  evenings.  The  job 
will  help  out  until  the  fruit  trees  get 
some  size.  I  live  seven  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  am  located  near 
the  depot. 

Working  TT  Ax  Ego  Trade. — I 
keep  about  500  hens.  All  of  the  eggs 
laid  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter 
are  sold  to  private  families  at  five  cents 
per  dozen  above  retail.  These  same  cus¬ 
tomers  take  a  proportion  of  the  Spring 
eggs  also,  hut  they  all  leave  town  during 
the  Summer  months.  Right  here  was  one 
of  my  big  problems;  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  I  could  never  fill  the  demand  for 
eggs,  hut  in  late  Spring  and  Summer, 
after  I  had  finished  hatching  and  all  of 
my  customers  were  away,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  great,  quantity  of  eggs  to  dispose 
of.  I  have  tried  hunting  up  new  retail 
customers,  and  also  tried  to  wholesale  to 
clubs,  hotels  and  stores,  hut  have  found 
it  rather  discouraging  work.  Everybody 
else  seemed  to  he  trying  to  sell  eggs  too, 
and  1  was  usually  too  late.  I  was  partic¬ 
ularly  disgusted  with  the  stores.  I  would 
be  told  something  like  this;  “We  have 
more  eggs  m>w  than  we  can  handle,  hut 
if  you  cannot  do  better,  we  will  give  you 
10  cents.”  This?  made  me  mad,  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  some  thinking.  I  finally 
thought  of  cold  storage,  and  this  lias 
proved  to  he  very  satisfactory.  I  have 
been  using  cold  storage  now  for  four 
years,  and  when  eggs  get  too  low  in  the 
Spring  T  begin  to  store  and  continue 
throughout  the  Summer.  I  have  aver¬ 
aged  28  cents  per  dozen  for  these  eggs, 
which  nets  me  about  2o^4  cents  after 
paying  storage  and  costs  of  orates.  This 
year  I  got  20)4.  netting  me  24  cents.  I 
have  always  sold  these  eggs  ns  storage 
eggs,  and  to  the  same  restaurant  all  four 
years,  and  they  are  pronounced  first- 
class.  I  never  market  any  doubtful  eggs; 
they  are  all  kept  for  home  use.  I  am 
very  particular  about  this,  and  also  try 
to  gather  all  eggs  personally,  because  I 


in  all;  planted  too  many  of  one  kind, 
the  Abundance.  I  hauled  plums  last 
Summer  until  I  was  sick  of  them;  plums, 
plums,  plums-!  Would  1  never  get  rid 
of  them  !  They  did  not  sell  very  readily, 
as  they  came  on  the  market  during  a 
glut  of  S‘"'tJiern  peaches.  I  (lacked  them 
in  the  regular  six-basket  peach  carrier, 
which  holds  almut  a  half  bushel.  I  sup¬ 
plied  a  number  of  fruit  stands  at  00 
cents  per  crate,  getting  an  empty  crate 
back.  This  was  the  only  way  I  could 
dispose  of  them;  better  take  a  small  price 
than  see  them  rot.  The  Wick  sons,  which 
came  in  la-tor,  sold  better,  bringing  .$1 
per  crate;  the  Monarch  blue  plums  sold 
well  at  $1.20  for  preserving.  My 
three-year-old  peaches  did  well,  the  Car¬ 
man  having  about  half  a  crate  to  the 
tree,  and  readily  brought  a  dollar  a  crate 
just  as  they  ran.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  ponchos  for  preserving.  I 
sold  lots  of  fruit  direct  to  the  consumer, 
worked  up  several  routes  and  sold  every 
morning  on  the  way  to  work,  having 
bought  a  runabout  for  this  purpose,  ou 
the  back  of  which  I  add  d  a  small  body. 
I  sold  practically  all  of  my  apples  to 
Ihese  customers,  rarely  bothering  to  pick 
them,  as  the  ground  was  soft  under  the 
trees,  and  the  apples  were  sold  in  small 
quantities  and  used  in  a  few  days.  Wind¬ 
falls  bring  as  much  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  as  would  picked  apples  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  time.  Apples  brought 
25  cents  a  peck. 

Other  Fruits. — T  did  best  with 

grapes,  selling  $!>0  worth  from  about 
half  au  acre,  three  years  planted.  The 
grapes  were  packed  in  regular  four-pound 
wire-handle  baskets,  a  two-color  label 
was  used  on  the  covers.  My  grapes  were 
very  highly  complimented  by  the  fruit 
stands;  I  took  particular  pains  to  pack 
solidly  and  evenly.  I  had  50  St.  Regis 
raspberry  plants  planted  for  home  use, 
but  I  had  more  than  "wo  could  use,  so 
(Continued  on  page  1020) 
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Swept  Com,  southern,  hbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Nearby.  1U0 .  1  UO  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  30  @  90 

Onions.  Texas,  bn.  crate .  ]  00  @  1  7ft 

Eastern  Shore,  bu .  1  25  @  l  75 

Jersey,  hu .  1  50  @  1  85 

Asparagus,  do*,  bunches .  75  @2  50 

Peppers,  bn . . 1  UU  <gi  2  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  (JO  @175 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl  .  40  @  tiO 

Knmalnc,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Btrinif  Beans,  bu .  25  @175 

Turnips,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

Squash,  hbl.  .... . 25  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  ti-bkt.  crate .  1  00  &  J  50 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  1  00  @  2  25 

Khubarb,  1U0  bunches  .  1  00  &  1  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  O 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Okra,  6-bkt,  crate  .  1  00  @  2  25 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  17  &  20 

Medium  to  good .  12  @  15 

Old  stock .  4  @  7 

Pacific  coast .  12  @  14 

HA  V  AND  STRAW. 

liay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @26  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @24  U0 

No.  3  . 17  50  @10  50 

Clover  mixed . . . 15  00  @22  00 

Straw,  llye . 1100  @13  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  30  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush .  89  @  90 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  i  0 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  17 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  06  @  1  08 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  23  00  @  23  50 

Middlings .  24  0(1  27  00 

Red  Dog .  31  00  31  60 

Corn  Meal .  33  00  34  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  arid  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  do* .  35  &  37 

Mixed  colovs.  now  laid . .  30  @  33 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  26 

Butter,  faucy  prints,  lb .  35  @  36 

Tub,  choice .  33  @  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  60  @  65 

Fricassee,  lb .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb. .  . . .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops  . 20  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,,  bead .  3  @  5 

Radishes,  bunch  . .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  2  @  5 

Apples,  doz .  40  @  50 


Stra  wberries,  qt 
Cabbage,  head 
Potatoes,  peck 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  work  ending 

July  13. 

Butter,  pounds  .  fl.410,749 

Eggs,  dozen  .  3,531,840 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  10,842 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  Ii,77ft 

Cotton,  bales  .  24.080 

Apples,  barrets  .  10,44." 

Lemons,  boxes  . 2,702 

Onions,  sacks  .  20,448 

Oranges,  boxes  . .  31, 204 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  185,170 

Com,  bushels  .  245,000 

Hay,  tons  .  8,163 

Oats,  bushels  . < .  1,064.000 

Rye,  bushels  .  0.250 

Wheat,  bushels  .  2,798,700 

Rosin,  barrels  . .  10,709 

Spirits  '1'urpentlno,  barrels  .  2.102 

Tar,  barrels  .  150 


July  13,  1916 


MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  notation  on  milk  lower  than 
3.3  ]x:r  rent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per  100  pounds, 
is  for  points  In  the  100-mile  shipping  limit.  Out¬ 
side  points  receive  a»  agreed  amount  less.:  Daily 
men  scoring  less  than  25  pm  cent,  on  equipment  and 
43  on  methods  are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
from  this  schedule. 

3.8  %  5.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.50  $1.56  $1.71  $1.86  $2.01 

May  . .  1.25  1.31  1.46  1.61  1.76 

June  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.G0 

July  .  1.35  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  .  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September  .  1.C0  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  29%@  30 

Good  to  Choice  . 27  @  29 

Lower  Grades. . . .  24  @  26 

Dairy,  be«t . . .  27 %@  2814 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  27 

City  made . . .  22  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  23 

Process  .  23  @  26 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27%  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Some  of  the  lip-Stato  markets  are  one-fourth 
cent  lower,  partially  because  of  the  decline  In 
Canadian  prices.  Market  reported  strong  in 
Wisconsin,  Locally  business  is  very  dull. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  16 %@  15« 

Good  to  choice .  15  @  15% 

Lower  grades .  13  @  14 

Daisies,  best .  16  @  16% 

Young  Amcrlens .  16 Jf@  17 

8k inis,  best .  12  @  IS 

Fair  to  good . . . .  ...  6  @  11 

Cuba.  N.Y.,  11% 

Watertown,  N  .Y.,  14r% 

EGGS 

The  hot  weather  makes  bad  work  with  many 
shipments,  even  what  are  called  choice  nearby 
often  showing  datnnge.  Special  care  in  gather¬ 
ing  is  needed.  A  few  extra  trips  to  the  nests 
and  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  coo],  dry  place  until 
shipped  may  make  a  case  candle  out  in  much 
better  shape. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  ........  31  @  32 

Medium  to  good .  24  @  29 

Mixed  colors,  best .  2s  @  29 

Common  10  good .  22  @  26 

Duck  Eggs  . .  28  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  26  @  30 

Ducks,  lb .  16  @  IB 

Fowls  .  18  @  19 

Roosters  . 12  @  14 

Geese . 12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good .  23  @  25 

Cbickenscbolccbroilcrs.lb . .  36  @  40 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  30  @  34 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  55  &  75 

Fowls  ...  . 18  @  21% 

Ducks,  Spring . .  18  @  20 

Bquabs.  doz .  1  25  @  4  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  900  @1025 

Bulls .  6  00  @9  00 

Cows  .  1  00  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb . 12  50  @13  25 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  60  @  700 

Lambs  . 10  50  @1175 

Hogs .  8  25  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  very  firm,  though  no  material  ad¬ 
vances  are  noted.  Recent  sales  at  Roston  have 
been:  New  York  amr  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 

laine,  31  to  32;  half  blood,  35  to  30;  three- 
eighths  blood,  40  to  41;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  37  to  38;  three-eighths 
blood,  41  to  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  9  00  @10  40 

Medium  .  8  75  @10  00 

Pea  .  8  50  @10  25 

Red 'Kidney .  ...  9  00  @9  91) 

White  Kidney  . 9  25  @10  50 

Yellow  Eye .  8  00  @  8  50 

Lima,  California .  7  00  @  7  50 


Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A  Preventive  Measure 

You  can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  if 

you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2 °Jo  quickly  available 


DRIED  FRUITS, 

Apples — Kvap..  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Lower  grades . . 

Sun  dried . 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots... . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Old  barrelled  apples  arc  about  gone.  Boxed 
Winesap  from  the  West  are  still  ou  hand,  and 
the  supply  will  doubtless  continue  until  choice 
new  arc  here.  Most  of  the  ncy  apples  now  are 
small  mid  undesirable.  A  few  hand  picked 
have  brought  $1.50  per  bushel.  Peaches  in 
fairly  large  supply,  but  averaging  only  medium 
in  quality;  very  few  selling  up  to  $2  per  crate. 
There  are  scattering  lots  of  very  fine  straw¬ 
berries  from  Western  New  York  and  the  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J..  section.  The  bulk  of  arrivals  in  hud' 
condition  owing  to  the  muggy  weal  her.  Cherries 
selling  well  when  in  good  condition,  mainly 
from  10  cents  per  pound  down. 

Apples— Old.  bbl  . . .  150  @4  50 

New.  bn .  75  @160 

Pears — Le  Conte,  bbl.  — .  2  00  @6  00 

Strawberries,  Western  N.  Y.,  qt .  7  @  14 

Up  River .  5  @  9 

Jersey .  6>  @  10 

Blackberries,  qt .  3  @  8 

Plums.  6  bkt.  crate . 1  50  @  2  50 

Cherries.  It .  5  @  12 

Goosherries.  ql . 5  @  10 

Huckelberries,  ql .  7  @  13 

Raspberries,  rod.  pint .  2  @  5 

Currants,  qt . .  5  @  7% 

Mnskmulotih,  bu.  crate . 1  50  @  4  00  ~ 

Watermelons,  100 . .15  00  @41)  Of) 

Peaches.  Elborta,  orate  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Carman  . i  00  @  1  50 


ammonia 

and  not  less  than  10%  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.  We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow¬ 
ing  effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 


Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  “ How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat,”  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  limit . 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help . 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Address  nearest  office.  Agents  wanted. 
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A  Back-to-the-Lander 

(Continued  from  page  101S) 

sold  $7  or  $S  worth  of  those.  They  came 
on  the  market  very  early  and  brought 
40  cents  a  quart  at  first,  later  selling  for 
30  cents.  There  seems  to  be  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  quinces,  but  I  am  afraid  all  my 
trees  will  die  before  I  get  a  quince — 
blight  took  20  this  year.  Summer  Rose 
apples  sold  readily  at  40  cents  a  peck. 
These  apples  are  very  early,  of  high 
quality,  and  very  beautiful  in  appearance, 
though  very,  very  small.  I  believe  it 
pays  best  to  sell  the  high-grade  fruit  to 
the  fruit  stands,  but  there  is  a  quantity 
of  fruit  that  will  go  to  waste  if  not  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer.  I  believe  that 
a  good  line  of  private  customers  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  fruit-stand  trade  is  the 
solution  of  the  fruit-selling  proposition. 


The  Back-to-the-Lander's  Women  Folks 

Transportation. — The  selling  of  eggs 
is  no  longer  a  problem,  and,  by  the  way, 
1  have  been  carrying  my  eggs  to  town 
in  a  suitcase  for  years.  I  can  carry  22 
dozen  in  a  suitcase,  and  have  carried 
40  dozen  in  two,  I  can  carry  them  with 
me  on  the  train,  and  then  step  on  a 
street  car  and  go  direct  to  cold  storage, 
where  I  pack  them,  having  previously 
sent  a  supply  of  empty  crates.  This  saves 
a  lot  of  handling  and  breakage.  I  sell 
the  eggs  at  the  storage  plant  and  the 
purchaser  takes  them  out  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  1  have  a  suitcase  I  have  used  for 
10  years,  and  have  carried  certainly  700 
crates  of  eggs  to  town  in  it.  I  have 

found  that  I  can  get  eight  of  the  four- 

pound  grape  baskets  in  a  standard  peach 
crate,  without  the  partition.  This  has 
been  a  big  help  in  handling  these  small 
packages.  They  Jit  as  though  the  crate 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is 
no  damage  through  shaking  in  transit.  I 
find  neat  packages  help  sell  fruit  and 
eggs;  besides  the  selling  can  be  done 

much  quicker  that  way.  The  labels  on 

the  package  help  advertise  and  build  up 
your  reputation.  I  try  to  give  an  hon¬ 
est  pack,  the  same  at  the  bottom  as  on 
top.  I  would  not  be  able  to  work  in  town 
and  take  care  of  the  farm  too,  were  it 
not  for  the  great  amount  of  assistance 
given  by  my  wife.  w.  D.  sydnor. 


The  Man’s  Part,  the  Woman’s  Part  on  the 
Farm 

The  help  problem  on  the  farm  has  be¬ 
come  so  acute  that  it  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  settle 
some  questions  as  to  their  share  in  the 
farm  work,  and  many  a  heart  ache  on 
the  part  of  the  woman,  and  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  man’s  side  would  be  saved 
if  this  was  thoroughly  discussed  before 
the  work  opens  for  the  Spring.  Men  are 
reasonable  if  approached  by  other  men 
cm  questions  of  business,  and  they  surely 
would  meet  discussion  half  way  with  a 
woman  they  considered  fit  for  an  equal 
partnership  for  life. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  de¬ 
cided  by  outsiders,  but  each  home  must 
take  up  the  problem  for  themselves,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  handicaps  and 
abilities  of  each  partner  before  deciding 
what  plan  is  best.  Where  a  woman  is 
rearing  a  family  and  has  the  care  of 
little  children  she  certainly  cannot  carry 
the  financial  load  or  be  expected  to  milk 
and  help  with  outside  work ;  however,  she 


may  be  strong  and  have  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  for  outside  work  and  if  this  is 
a  fact  let  the  neighbors  think  what  they 
please,  and  let  her  take  a  share  in  the 
out-of-door  work,  for  it  is  health-giving; 
the  children  will  be  sure  to  be  where  the 
mother  is,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  are  sure  to  have  enough  fresh  air  to 
keep  them  from  the  ills  that  are  Sure  to 
follow  too  much  indoor  life. 

Is  it  reasonable  for  a  man  to  expect  his 
wife  to  put  into  the  family  purse  every 
cent  she  makes  from  butter  and  eggs, 
chickens  and  garden  stuff?  That  de¬ 
pends — if  the  income  is  very  meagre  and 
the  husband  spends  nothing  for  luxuries 
on  himself  it  may  be  all  right  for  awhile, 
but  where  a  man  smokes  or  gives  himself 
occasional  treats  to  attendance  on  plays 
or  feeds  a  sweet  tooth  on  tlv?  sly  wouldn’t 
it  be  fair  for  the  wife  to  spend  an  equal 
amount  on  little  luxuries  for  herself  and 
the  children?  Nothing  would  sooner  end 
the  tobacco  habit  thau  a  law  compelling 
a  man  to  give  to  liis  wife  just  as  much 
money  as  he  spent  on  tobacco,  and  if 
he  does  not  she  surely  ought  to  have  a 
full  understanding  with  him  that  she 
would  not  turn  into  the  family  treasury 
all  she  earned  by  the  little  sales  that 
come  under  her  department. 

So  many  times  it  is  not  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  but  oversight  that  makes  the  in¬ 
equalities  in  home  life.  A  woman  often 
insists  on  some  self-denial,  and  practices 
it  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  then  pities 
herself  that  she  is  imposed  on.  A  man 
becomes  tyrannical  sometimes  just  because 
he  is  so  busy  and  overburdened  that  he 
takes  no  time  to  see  that  his  family  are 
paying  too  dear  a  price  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy.  When 
life  becomes  simply  a  treadmill  of  drudg¬ 
ery  for  man  or  woman  it  is  time  to  stop 
and  take  account  of  things,  and  find  some 
way  out  of -the  toils  of  the  tyrant,  work. 
Work  was  meant  to  be  a  blessing,  but 
many  good  things  become  evil  when  their 
normal  use  is  set  aside.  If  men  and 
women  would  have  frank  discussion  about 
the  problems  that  drive  many  couples  to 
the  divorce  court  the  lawyers  would  not 
get  their  fees  and  homes  would  not  be 
broken  up.  So  much  trouble  comes  from 
both  parties  being  so  overburdened  that 
neither  one  can  see  over  iris  or  her  load, 
and  they  do  not  realize  that  the  load  is 
just  as  heavy  on  the  other  one  as  on 
themselves.  A  man  with  discernment 
found  himself  growing  irritable  and  sick 
just  when  work  was  pressing  the  most 
heavily,  and  he  decided  he  would  rather 
be  a  poor  man  than  a  dead  man,  so  he 
rented  his  trucking  to  a  neighbor,  bought 
a  big  covered  wagon,  told  his  wife  they 
were  going  on  a  “prairie  schooner” 
honeymoon,  fitted  up  all  the  necessities 
for  camping  and  fishing  and  took  two 
month’s  rest.  The  end  of  the  story  is 
easy  to  guess.  He  aud  his  wife  came 
home  eager  for  work  and  restored  to 
health,  and  before  the  year  ended  they  bad 
made  up  for  the  seeming  lost  time  while 
they  were  “loafing.”  The  doctor  did  not 
profit  by  this  man's  common  sense,  the 
lawyers  had  no  share  of  the  family  funds, 
but  the  health  of  these  wise  folks  was  re¬ 
stored  and  their  home  ties  were  so  ce¬ 
mented  that  danger  of  misunderstandings 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Many  could 
not  have  done  so  radical  a  thing  as  this 
and  it  might  not  always  be  wise,  but  this 
is  a  true  story  told  for  just  what  it  is 
worth. 

On  so  many  farms  the  parents  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  the  children  can 
take  the  load  from  their  shoulders,  but 
bow  seldom  is  this  the  case.  A  family 
had  worked  with  all  their  zeal  and  be¬ 
come  independently  wealthy.  The  sons 
had  been  given  college  educations,  and 
the  daughters  were  treated  fairly.  The 
oldest  daughter  married  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  settled  nearby,  the  oldest  sou 
married  a  class-mate  in  college  aud  Set 
up  farming  on  a  magnificent,  scale,  un¬ 
willing  to  begin  at  the  lower  round's  of 
the  ladder.  His  wife  had  no  training 
for  the  work  she  was  taken  into,  and  iu 
a  few  years  was  a  physical  wreck,  and 
her  little  children  had  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  husband's  parents  while  she  slowly 
recovered  her  strength  in  a  hospital.  The 
home  burdens  had  been  too  heavy  before, 
and  just  when  these  grandparents  need¬ 
ed  to  take  life  easier  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  new  responsibilities.  Who 
was  at  fault  in  this  case?  Possibly  if 
the  parents  had  done  less  for  this  sou, 
and  taught  him  the  price  of  possession,  lie  I 


would  not  have  needed  such  a  lesson  just 
when  life  should  be  giving  him  of  its  best. 

So  little  is  said  about  the  woman’s  part 
when  farm  homes  are  broken  up.  It  is 
always  the  man  who  retires,  and  possibly 
this  is  the  fact,  for  a  woman  who  has 
never  carried  outside  burdens  makes  little 
change  in  her  mode  of  living  when  she 
moves  from  the  country  home  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  but  if  her  joy  has  been-  in  the  cure 
of  poultry,  garden  and  flowers,  the  change 
is  even  worse  for  her  than  for  her  hus¬ 
band.  who  has  formed  acquaintances  in 
the  village  and  can  be  transplanted  easier 
than  the  wife.  It  is  a  hard  time  at  best 
and  unless  some  useful  occupation  or 
some  new  interest  conies  into  the  life  at 
such  times  it  is  often  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

But  what  shall  be  doue  where  the 
father  of  the  family  keeps  adding  to  in¬ 
stead  of  subtracting  from  the  family 
cares  as  the  years  go  by  and  strength  be¬ 
gins  to  fail?  Many  wives  uud  daughters 
are  having  the  very  lives  Worn  out  of 
them  trying  to  carry  their  load  and  the 
load  of  hired  help  so  as  to  relieve  father, 
and  the  more  they  do  the  more  he  under¬ 
takes.  The  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  un¬ 
less  something  radical  is  done  to  relieve 
the  tension  something  is  bound  to  give 
way,  and  many  broken  households  can 
point  to  the  cause  iu  undertaking  to 
carry  loads  never  meant  for  human  be¬ 
ings.  Few  people  willingly  invite  dis¬ 
aster,  but  to  the  onlooker  it  seems  at 
times  that  they  madly  plunge  toward  self- 
detruction.  A  man  would  be  counted  un¬ 
balanced  who  would  load  his  team  beyond 
all  reason,  and  this  same  man  will  save 
liis  horseflesh  and  put  on  himself  loads 
that  are  enough  to  break  the  hacks  of 
oxen. 

We  have  just  today  to  live,  let  us  take 
it  rationally  and  have  some  enjoyment  as 
we  go.  for  we  know  not  what  a  day  or  an 
hour  may  bring  forth,  and  if  the  new  day 
comes  with  no  outlook  but  drudgery  and 
weariness,  have  a  family  conference  and 
change  your  plans  so  that  you  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  joy  aud  gladness  to  come 
into  your  home  and  dwell  there. 

FLORENCE  CARPENTER  BROWN. 


Good  Words 

iso  many  farmers  complain  of  hard 
times,  yet  they  seldom  go  to  town  that 
they  do  not  buy  something  that  ought  to 
have  been  raised  on  tbe  farm.  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  too  for  the  many  help¬ 
ful  things  we  get  from  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and 
to  say  that  your  fashion  department 
grows  better  with  each  number. 

Ohio.  MRS.  JAMES  LAMPMAX. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  over  40  years;  have  retired 
from  the  farm,  but  have  a  large  lot  in  the 
city  suburb,  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  berry  plants,  also  keep  a  small  flock 
of  chickens,  and  want  The  It.  N.-Y.  as 
long  as  I  can  see  to  read. 

Pennsylvania.  CHARLES  A.  LANG. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  way  to  “retire” 
from  farming.  How  much  better  it  is 
than  to  sit  about  doing  little  or  nothing. 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Lung  works  won¬ 
ders  on  that  town  lot. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  receive  The  R. 
N.-Y.  every  week.  I  allowed  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  lapse  for  a  time,  uud  did  not  gel 
it,  but  I  soon  found  out  it  was  like  taking 
away  my  “bread  and  butter”  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  so  I  simply  had  to  come  back  to 
your  family.  Albert  j.  rutiierforii. 

New  York. 


r7  -  -  j 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

“Acres  of  Opportunities ” 

Am  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  85  an  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  all  crops. 
Ampin  rainfall.  Write  WP  HARTMAN.  A.  81.  flaunt, Room 
333,  Gram)  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


rnnn  CADMC  IN  nearly  every  desirable 

UUVII  mil  mo  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Toll  ns  what,  kind  of  farm  .von  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  nnd  wo  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  .Oneida,  New  York 
Other  ofliees  throughout  the  State. 


7 1 M  Acres — Good  House 

2  barns;  Jarre  hennery;  pnirmules,  good  ones;,  cow; 

3  heifers;  wagons;  harness;  plows:  mower;  ralce; 
harrows;  2-horse  corn  planter;  riding  cultivator; 
sleigh:  set  bobs:  tools:  200  hens.  All  for  $2,500; 
f-l.tnO  cash.  Celling  now  .$30  worth  eggs  a  week. 
Hull's  Farm  Agency,  Otvcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.10  bushels  per  fiery  In  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  iu  Suskatchewun,  28,50  bushels 
per  acre  iu  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $2-1  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  uu  improvements. 
Free  schools  aud  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway ;  20  years  to  [Illy.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  llrst  pay¬ 
ment,  extended’  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  0%;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  liuul  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2, OIK)  in  Improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Iteady-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
entile,  sheen  and  bogs  to  farmers  up  to  n  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  cun  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  tile  laud';  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Niutb  Ave.,  West,  Calgary. 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 


Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O'Kauo  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingcrland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Flants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard .  .$1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 
Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig- 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats ,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  \\  cstern  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  ami  drosses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  slake  on  Alfalfa. 

Noless important  than  the  splendid  qualily  of  Western  Canada’s 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment  of 
cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quality 
and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 

fireserit  prices  von  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer, 
n  VV  extern  Cauiuia.  ynu  will  Itnil  (fluid  mu rkoi*.  splendid  schools,  ex- 
ceptlumtl  soclsl  condition*,  perfect  ebonite,  and  other  great  Ultructions, 
There  Is  no  wur  tux  uu  luml  uud  no  cuiiaeripliuii, 

S’eml  fori  Bust  rated  pamphlet  and  risk  for  reduced  railway 
rales,  informal  inn  us  to  best  loeiiuo-s,  etc.  Address 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA 


W.  K.  Atkinson.  Oonnooticnt  .... 
Fllis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Ib-ndr.ys,  Couupefft'llt  .... 
Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y 

Gporgo  Phillips,  Foum-i'tirut  . 

Hampton  Institute,  \  irginia  . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connect tcui  . . 

White  l-eghorn  Clnh,  Illinois  .... 
Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .... 

Oiikcrost  Cnrm .  New  York  . 

.ins.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey.  . 
Slimmer  drove.  Farm.  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

To  B.  Heaney,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  ililgrey,  Coiuieetieu t.  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Hr.  K.  K.  Conrad.  New  .Tersey.,.. 

Mottled  Anconas. 

("mi  It  Clinton.  New  Jersey . 

Elmwood  Farm.  New  York . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  ('!.  Knight,  Rhode  Island... 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .... 

Imperial  Progressives 
Wm.  TJ.  Wells,  Rhode  Tslttnd .  , .  . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


to  give  her  just  one  more  dny,  anti  much 
to  my  surprint*  the.  next  day  seven  were 
hatched,  and  the  following  day  the  other 
four,  making  11  and  if  the  other  had  not 
been  broken,  we  should  bare  bad  the  Full 
dozen.  AH  the  chicks  seem  to  be  healthy 
and  in  good  condition.  Can  you  explain 
the  reason  <  f  the  batch  being  delayed  six 
days  beyond  her  time?  r.  w.  C. 

New  York. 

The  time  required  for  incubation  of  lion 
eggs  is  a  variable  one,  a  difference  of  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  the  hatching  of  different  lots 
being  possible.  Freshly  laid  eggs  will 
hatch  earlier  than  those  that  have  been 
kept  for  some  time  before  incubating,  and 
white  eggs  hatch  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
process  of  incubation  than  do  the  thicker 
shelled  brown  ones.  Twenty-one  days  is 
the  average  period  of  incubation  of  lien 
eggs,  but  this  time  may  be  hastened  a  day 
or  two  or  delayed  a  still  greater  length  of 
time  by  varying  the  amount  of  heat,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eggs  and  the  constancy  of  its 
application.  For  a  steadily  sitting  lieu 
to  delay  her  hatch  for  six  days  seems  to 
the  writer  very  unusual,  however,  such  an 
occurrence  never  before  having  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  If  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  length  of  time  which 
this  hen  sat  or  the  constancy  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  task,  it  would  seem  to  he  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  usual  rule  of  three  weeks 
for  a  sitting  hen  is  capable  of  variations 
far  greater  than  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed.  m,  B.  D. 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  decrease  in  egg  production  for  the 
thirty-sixth  week  is  150  eggs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week.  Frank 
Hancock’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Vermont  lead  with  a  score  of  57,  closely 
followed  by  I*.  G.  Platt'S  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  50  to  their  credit. 
The  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  Leg¬ 
horns.  and  Alnrgareta  Farm  Leghorns,  tie 
with  Mendeiay  Poultry  Yard’s  pen  of 
I  tar  ml  Locks  for  third  place,  each  pen 
having  laid  55.  Obetl  H.  Knight’s  White 
Wyamlottcs  continue  to  lead  in  total  pro¬ 
duction.  their  score  of  1,03 1  is  32  eggs 
ahead  of  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes, 
their  nearest,  competitor. 

Every  breeder  who  wishes  to  improve 
his  flock,  knows  that  the  only  certain  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  trap-nest  the 
fowls.  But  this  if  continued  for  the 
whole  year  involves  a  great,  amount  of 
time  and  labor.  The  people  in  charge  of 
the  egg-laying  contest  at  .Mountain  Grove, 
Missouri,  have  been  going  over  their  rec¬ 
ords  to  find  out  what  value  trap-nest  in  ; 
for  a  limited  period  has;  say  one  month, 
two  months  or  six  months.  They  tind 
that  out  of  100  liens  that  stood  best  in 
egg  production  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
52  per  cent,  were  first,  and  20  per  cent, 
were  second,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  but  one  month’s  trap-nesting  IS  per 
cent,  of  the  best  layers  were  obtained.  Of 
the  100  lowest  producers,  as  found  by  one 
mouth’s  i rap-nesting — exactly  the  same 
pr  cent.—  7*-  -were  found  to  he  the  low¬ 
est  producers  sit  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
six-months’  test  is  of  course  better.  Of 
the  100  that  stood  iirst.  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  72  per  cent,  were  first  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  20  per  cent,  stood  second; 
5)2  iter  cent,  therefore  of  the  best  birds 
were  selected  or  might  have  been  se¬ 
lected — by  trap-nesting  for  six  months. 
If  one-half  of  the  time  and  trouble  of 
trap-nesting  can  be  cut  off,  and  practi¬ 
cally  as  good  results  obtained  as  by  trap- 
nest  iug  for  the  full  year,  it  is  certainly 
worth  knowing. 

The  100  hens  selected  by  six  months' 
trap-nesting  as  the  best  layers,  averaged 
177  eggs  each.  The  100  poorest  layers, 
by  the  same  selection,  averaged  105  eggs 
each.  A  dilTerer.ee  of  72.  or  six  dozen 
eggs.  This  might  make  all  the  difference, 
between  success  or  failure  in  the  poultry 
business. 

The  week’s  record  follows; 

Wc-c-k  Total 
.  ul  1.129 
.  35  1,020 

.  35  LOTS 

.  43  1.342 

.  47  1,090 

.  33  1,213 

.  29  904 

.  48  1.300 

.  50  1,301 

.  53  1,081 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  VVrito 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  JO  different  cuts  of 
large  portablehmises,  coops,  etc,  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St„  Randolph.  Mass. 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  l^eg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sfroef,  New  York 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzie,  Black  Gama,  Wiki  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Peer.  etc. .  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beantifnl 
Nwnns,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Bucks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  \V  ML  MACH ENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yarclley,  Pa. 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


nilFClIC  VIGOROUS  THREE  BAND  ITAl IANS  ONLY.  Un- 

^6 ^  tostfttl,  $1;  return  mail.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  W.  Ii.  Rockwell,  Bloom  field, Conn. 


Worms  in  Poultry 

Will  you  give  n  preventive  and  cure 
for  worms  in  large  flocks  of  poultry? 
We  have  lost  a  large  number  of  hens 
from  that  cause  before  discovering  the 
trouble.  The  worms  form  stoppages  in 
intestines,  stopping  digestion  and  in  most 
instances  death  is  sudden,  with  fowls  in 
apparent  health  and  full  of  eggs.  Others 
linger.  s.  w.  o. 

Illinois. 

Satisfactory  flock  treatment  for  worms 
is  difficult  and  preventive  measures 
should  be  adopted  where  these  parasites 
show  a  tendency  to  become  so  numerous 
as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  Where  possible.  th<*  fowls  should 
be  removed  to  new  ground  at  intervals 
of  several  years  and  the  droppings  should 
he  frequently  removed  from  the  poultry 
quarters  and  suitably  disposed  of.  Treat¬ 
ment.  of  these  droppings  with  quicklime 
or  a  10  per  rent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  water  is  recommended  to  destroy 
the  worms  and  their  eggs  that  are  voided, 
and  thus  to  prevent  rein  fee  lion  of  the 
birds.  The  lime  would,  of  course,  impair 
the  value  of  the  droppings  as  fertilizer 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  a  substance  to  be 
handled  with  extreme  care.  Individual 
fowls  may  be  treated  for  worms  by  ad¬ 
ministering  spirits  of  turpentine  in  one  to 
two  teaspoonful  doses;  this  is  best  done 
by  passing  a  flexible  catheter  down  to  the 
crop  and  injecting  the  turpentine,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
some  bland  oil,  through  this.  Feeding 
chopped  garlic  is  an  old  remedy  for 
worms  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  effi¬ 
cacy.  M.  B.  D. 


Highbred  French  GARNEAUX  PIGEONS aae ll 

pairs,  $1.50.  Homer  Crosses.  $1.  No  order  less  than 
three  pairs.  SWEET  BROOK  FARM.  WHIiamstown.  Mass 


Dark-colored  Yolks 

T  am  having  trouble  with  the  eggs  my 
Rhode  Island  Red  hens  lay;  the  yolks  arc 
almost  brown,  they  are  such  a  dark 
yellow.  The  taste  is  not  impaired  in  any 
way.  but  the  eggs  are  not  at  all  appetiz¬ 
ing  for  looks.  They  are  not  old,  as 
strictly  fresh  ones  just  laid  will  be  dark 
when  opened.  I  feed  plenty  of  milk, 
sometimes  sweet  and  often  sour,  also  but¬ 
termilk,  corn,  cow  peas  and  sorghum 
seed.  liens  are  on  a  range  in  a  clover 
field,  also  get  some  table  scraps,  plenty  of 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal,  and  water 
good  and  fresh.  mbs.  f.  ,t.  a. 

Maryland. 

An  abundant  supply  of  clover,  or  of 
some  other  green  foods,  like  rape,  will 
color  the  yolks  of  eggs  dark  and,  in  some 
cases,  give  them  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
range  upon  a  clover  field  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  your  case.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  unwholesome  in  this 
color  and  it  need  not  disturb  you  unless 
customers  object  to  it.  M.  b.  n. 


rTlif*  Summer  Price-list  of  The 
FatttotLa  Martlino  Silver  C ampules  con¬ 
tains  l ho  Best  Oiler  of  the*  season. 
A  guarantee  that  is  "worth  while, 
With  if.  Royil  what  Other  people 
say  about  how  we  “make  goad”  our 
guarantee. 

The  MARTLiNG  Hennery 

P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridst-fit  Id,  New  Jersey 


VP  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them” 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS - CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  itl 
We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

V  -- — .  tIU.I'.  CATALOG  will  set  you  right  J 
x  on  Leghorns.  Write  for  it  today  1 


Barred  Rocks. 

A.  B.  TlaU.  Connecticut  . . . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York... 
Frank  L.  To  tile,  Massachusetts  ... 
Jules  F.  Frnm-uis,  Long  Island  .... 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Fairfield*  Farms,  New  Hampshire.. 

K>.  A.  Foster,  Falifornia  . 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  . 

Book  Rose  Farm.  New  York . 

Mendeiay  Poultry  Y'ards.  Ohio  . 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm.  Conneetienl  . 

Albert  T.  Leuaen,  Massuclumetts. . . 
Keweeiiah  Farm.  Massachusetts.  . . . 
Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut 
White.  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  Wynn.  Club.  I*a.... 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

P.  AV.  Bnektis,  Ontario  . 

Iienlah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  . 

Tom  Barron,  England'  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm.  England  — 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  ... 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

I)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts. 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  .Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire.... 

A.  R.  Brnndage,  Connecticut . 

Hillvtcw  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.. 

Homer  l'.  Denting,  Connecticut  I . 

Charles  O.  I’oihemus.  Now  York... 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut  . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conni'clieut 
Lit  it  ft  d  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island.... 

II  W.  Stillborn,  Massachusetts  . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire.... 

F.  I).  Clark,  Connecticut  . 

Allan's  I  Inrd'roheat  Reds,  1!.  I . 

Charles  Becker,  Comioetieilt  . 

Father  land  Farm,  Massachusetts  .... 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut  . 

11.  W.  Collingwood.  New  Jersey . 

W.  IT.  Bumstead,  Connecticut  . 

Biiteerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Jos.  Brandenburg.  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  . 

Braoside  Poultry  Farm,  l'tt . 

Jay  H,  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York . 

James  IT.  Lord.  MussnehiiseUs . 

Mrs.  Roil  in  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Windswecp  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  pintt.  Pa . 

Dictograph  Pom  1  try  Farm,  \,  Y . 

F.  M.  Peaslev.  Connecticut  . . 

Olios.  Iieigl,  Ohio  .  . 

Tom  Barren,  Fuglnml  . 

Will  Human,  England  . 

X  Collinson.  England  . 

Marsdetf  Cross  T'.  Farm,  England.... 

Pushkin  Poultry  Furiti.  Pa . 

A.  P,  Robinson,  New  York.. . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont . 

Margarettt  P.  Farm.  Ohio  . 

Branford'  Farm,  Connect  lent  . 

Branford  Farm,  L'ouneetieut  . 


S.  C.  W.  LoeVinnis,  Black  Minorras,  and  Rocks 

It.  I.  FKONTZ  .  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Sffjcjai.— T  will  sell  my  391*5  breeding  pens,  Lady  Barren 
blood,  ;F'8  eggs,  pallet  year;  289  eggs  second  year;  mules 
ami  females,  @  $2  each.  This  stock  will  inn  wove  your  Uoek 
COfS.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mon. 


Single  Comb 

ifhite  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


Ruptured  Oviduct 

I  have  two  flocks  of  White  Leghorn 
hens,  150  each  flock.  They  have  been 
fed  heavily  for  egg  production  all  Winter, 
dry  Cornell  mash  in  hoppers,  wheat  ami 
cracked  corn  fed  in  litter,  plenty  of  green 
cabbage  and  mangel  beets.  About,  three 
weeks  ago  some  began  to  be  bloody  about 
the  vent,  as  though  ruptured.  Soon  died. 
Have  lost  more  than  a  dozen  this  way. 
They  are  my  best  layers  also.  I  have  a 
pen  of  35  White  Wyandottes  fed  same 
way  and  none  is  afflicted.  Can  you  help 
me  save  the  rest?  H.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

Hens  that,  are  fed  heavily  upon  stimu¬ 
lating  food  and  forced  for  egg  production 
are  subject  to  disorders  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs,  such  as  inflammation  and 
eversion  of  the  oviduct,  these  disorders 
being  particularly  prevalent  during  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  its  height.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  is  an  inherent  weakness 
in  some  fowls  which  renders  them  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  production 
and  that  they  thus  break  down  after  a 
season  of  laying.  As  remedial  measures, 
the  liens  may  bo  given  a  purgative  dos£ 
of  Epsom  salts,  about  a  half  teaspoonfu! 
per  hen,  mixed  with  a  moist  mash,  anti 
meat  and  other  stimulating  foods  reduced 
in  quantity  or  omitted  from  the  ration. 
Those  hens  that  show  signs  of  beginning 
trouble  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  placed  in  quarters  where  they  will  be 
quiet.  After  a  dose  of  sails,  they  should 
be  fed  lightly,  with  plenty  of  green  food, 
and  given  time  to  recover.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  measures  will  reduce  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  it  may  he  more  profitable  to 
dispose  of  such  fowls  than  to  keep  them 
under  treatment.  Such  disorders  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 
vigor  in  breeders,  for  hens  that  have  not 
the  stamina  to  stand  up  under  modern 
methods  of  feeding  are  not  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  Lite  poult rj  man,  m.  b.  d. 


90  Good  Yearling  Pullets  Leghorns 

laying  about  SO”*  at  85  cents  each  or  $07  for  the  lot. 
Money  refunded  It  not  as  represented. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3.(100  breeders  On  free  farm  range.  Special  lire*!  for 
Winter  net’s-  Mltk  fed.  inoculated  anti  free  from 
lice.  Kites  hatching  tine.  Egg  Orders  filled  on  a 
day's  notice  id)  fl  pur  I  (HI.  fill’"  fertility  guaranteed. 
Ant  hatching  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  chicks  I 
ever  hatched,  the  kind  that,  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Baby  chicks  every  Tuesday  in  July  @  $8 
pw  100,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 
Capacity,  111,00(1  a  week.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
and  save  time.  M.y  Book.  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  ad  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
Edgnr  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  $10  per  Dozen 

These  smart,  itttsky.  lively  little  fellows,  weighing 
lbt-2  lbs.,  are  ynnv  chance  to  secure  new  blood  for 
you r  flock  nt  a  small  expense.  Barron  Leghorn 
yearling  liens,  $1  each.  Wo  are  closing  out  our  Bar¬ 
ton  White  Wyandottes.  yearling  hens  aid  original 
imported  hens  <4>  $2  each.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Wiusor  Farm,  Acushnet  Station.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


COLONIAL  REDS 


CHICKS 


—(land  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  re¬ 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular 

free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


Bai'ealna  ill  .marling  lions,  used  in  breeding  pens 
this  season.  Also  cockerels  and  cock  birds,  proven 
sires,  sons  Of  pedlgieed  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Eggs  for  hatching  still  for  sale;  half  prices  now.  No 
more  chick*  to  sell.  Order  now  and  save  money. 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLO  NT  A  L  FA  RM, Temple, New  Hampshire 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250-egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  large  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

yearling  Cocks  and  one  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 
sale,  at  $2  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Bax  153.  Soutliuld.  L.  I. 


2.000  March  and  April  hatched  S.F.W.  Leghorn  pul 
lets  for  September  delivery,  i  in  no  dealer;  every  pit] 
let  1  sell  I  rear  and  have  personal  charge  of.  I  make 
this  my  business.  Circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

L,  E,  INGOLDSliY, Htirlwtck  Seminary,  N.Y, 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  ■dock,  red  to  tllo  'kin. 
Old  and  voting  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H 


BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 


Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daughters. 

THE  ISAHKON  FARM  .  CounelJsville,  I’a 


Bar.  Rocks,  12c.;  R.  C.  Feds.  13c.  Delivery  each  week. 
Not  hatchery  stock.  Bred  by  ns.  Rcsoi  ve  vour  August 
chicks  now.  E- It. HUMMER SCU..R.D  A  .  Frcnchtown.N.  J. 


BarronLeghorns  and  Wyandottes  ^"he^cocki,-- 

ots  and  pnltets,. yearling  breed  inghons  nmi  cooks.  Af¬ 
fidavit  furnished.  A  few  fine  White  Orpington  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets.  RANSOM  FARM.  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


ri  H I  1 0.000  LI  lie  It*  for  July  and  An- 

^  **  ^  gust.  S.  <’.  \\  hi  to  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Barred  Rock  and  hicdler  chicks,  6  cents  each 
and  up  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Booklet  free. 

CYCLONE  HATCH  KKY,  Bex  B.  Richfield,  Fa. 


Chicks  that  Live-J^’pijV^ 

$55  per  500.  Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  Laced  and 
Snow  White  Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks,  $2  and  $3  each. 

Aldlmm  Poultry  Earm.R  34,  PhoeuLxville,Pa 


PI  JI  I  FTS  white  leghorns,  barred  rocks, 

*  'S  ^  for  deli  very  during  the  eoming 

months  at  Four  and  Five  Mouths  of  age.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gil  boa,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

iinpovteil  direct-  CorVwHs  from  tu>ns  with  265-g^k  re¬ 
cord  ami  better,  A  fu\v  pullets  and  a.  few  yearling  lieu-. 

£.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apuliichln,  Y, 


For  Sale-500  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

$85  por  hundred.  Famous  Kulp  242  egg  strain. 

H illcrest  Poultry  Farm  -  Rerwyn,  bid. 


Overtime  Incubation 

I  have  had  a  rather  peculiar  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  setting  of  a  dozen  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  which  were  set  muter  a 
good  faithful  hen  of  the  same  breed.  At 
the  expiration  of  21  days  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  sign  of  the  eggs  hatching. 
Three  days  after  they  were  due.  one  of 
the  eggs  was  opened,  to  find  life,  but 
only  advanced  to  the  two-week  stage,  not 
being  feathered.  I  was  advised  to  dip  the 
remaining  1 1  in  warm  water,  aud  allow 
the  hen  to  sit  two  more  days,  which  I  did. 
with  no  results.  I  was  about  to  return 
the  hen  to  the  henhoose,  when  I  decided 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ?,f,  e,i°o,l-Ue!;lgTJ 

Sellings,  $1 .50  and  $2.50  per  15.  Mating  list  free 

T11EO.  I..  POOLE,  Dept.  R,  DeWitt,  N.Y 


Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs  Breeders  dm!ese  WHya,i 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Liuld  and  Dark  Brahmas,  S  C  W.  and  B 

Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free, 
RIVKKDALF  POULTRY  FA Uil,  Rivenlalo. N.  J, 


f'  U  I  r*  I/-  C—  he.,  and  Be.  S.C.  Buff  Leghorns, 
•  I  V  O  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 

Jacob  Neimond,  Hox  3,  McAlisterviile,  Pa 


A  .  K  .  II  A  L  L  f  S 

12  *lebk  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

High  duality :  Low  price.  Write  for  description  and 
Illustrated  Circular.  A.  R.  Hull,  Wallieglard,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Emdeii  Geese  if  1 

Had.  L'ampines.  Minnrcns.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Y  ards,  K.  2,  Athens,  P», 


10,000  Chicks  for  August  Delivery 

WHITE  ANO  BROWN  LEGHORN  li  cents  each.  B.  P.  R  AND 
MINORCA,  Scents  ea.-h,  BROILER  CHICKS.  5  cents  each. 
Booklet  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Richfield,  Pa. 


pc  A  R|  Rill  UFA  FRfi<x  THIRTY-FIVE  S2.  Guinea  broil- 
rCAnL  UUinCA  CUUO  ers  are  delicious.  Raise  soma 
this  season.  Rear  same  as  baby  chicks.  StilUuupla 
time  to  hatch  and  grow.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.  t. 
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T>’he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


listing  of  their  farms.  The  real  estate 
agent  that  asks  an  advance  fee  for  the 
selling  of  property  on  any  pretext  is  a 
fake  and  a  fraud. 


early  Summer  months.  “N.  II.  B.”  is 
unquestionably  sincere  in  his  conten¬ 
tions  that  the  eggs  were  not  fresh  or 
fertile  when  shipped.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poultr.vman  selling  the  eggs  appears 
to  he  equally  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
contentions  that  the  eggs  were  fresh  and 
fertile.  The  purchaser  is  unable  to  show 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  except 
that  he  failed  to  get.  a  hatch  and  in  his 
disappointment  and  loss  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  seller  of  the  eggs  is 
dishonest  and  even  accuses  Tme  Ili'RAT. 
New  Yorker  of  bad  faith  in  our  “guar¬ 
antee  of  advertisers,”  and  cancels 
his  subscription.  After  reflection  and 
upon  applying  his  cool  judgment  to 
the  case,  the  subscriber  will  probably 
acknowledge  that  any  one  <>f  several 
things  might  have  happened  to  the  eggs 
in  transit  which  might  he  responsible  for 
their  failing  to  hatch.  We  are  discussing 
this  case  because  we  want  to  make  it 
entirely  clear  to  our  subscribers  that 
they  are  assuming  a  risk  when  ordering 
eggs  for  hatching  from  a  distance,  and 
because  such  eggs  fail  to  hatch  the  seller 
of  them  is  not  necessarily  dishonest. 
Kggs  may  he  perfectly  fresh  and  fertile 
when  starting  on  a  journey,  but  there 
cau  be  no  assurance  that  the  eggs  will 
hatch,  even  when  shipped  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  risk  becomes  greater  as 
the  distance  increases  and  a  number  of 
handlings  necessary.  The  seller  of  the 
eggs  in  this  case  refused  to  replace  the 
eggs.  lie  contends  he  furnished  fresh 
and  fertile  eggs  and  his  responsibility 
ceased  when  he  delivered  them  to  the 
express  company.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
unpleasant  controversy  of  this  kind,  the 
buyer  and  tidier  of  eggs  for  hatching 
should  hove  o  definite  'understanding  in 
advance  as  to  just  what  responsihilty  the 
seller  of  the  eggs  asnmes  when  the  eggs 
fail  to  hatch  or  prove  infertile  upon  test 
after  delivery.  We  stand  squarely  behind 
our  guarantee  of  advertisers  in  every 
particular  and  will  make  good  to  any 
subscriber  loss  through  dishouesty  of  any 
advertisers,  but  we  cannot  accept  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  dishonesty  the  fact  that,  eggs 
fail  to  hatch  after  they  have  been 
handled  by  the  employees  of  express  com¬ 
panies  or  when  shipped  by  parcel  post. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  saw  in  The  Household  Guest,  141 
West  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  most  simple  looking  self¬ 
heating  flat  iron  I  have  ever  s'-on  and 
sold  by  the  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.  27<S  Peer¬ 
less  Building,  Cincinnati,  the  .Time  num¬ 
ber  gives  it.  The  ad,  I  enclose  is  cut 
from  the  May  number.  We  always  think 
The  Rural,  New  Yorker  knows  who 
are  reliable  and  who  are  not.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  these  people?  Are 
they  reliable?  Is  the  iron  what  they 
represent  it  to  be?  HRS.  w.  a.  b. 

Maine. 

We  do  not  know  the  concern  inquired 
about  nor  do  we  find  any  such  concern 
listed  in  our  commercial  agency  hook. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  full  page 
advertisement  of  this  company  appears 
the  advertisement  of  the  publishers  of 
Household  Guest-  offering  “12  apple  trees 
FREE.”  also  a  “Boy  Scout  Electric 
Lantern  FREE.”  Other  advertisements 
on  this  page  are  as  follows:  A  Patent 
Medicine  Quark  offering  FREE  10-da.vs 
treatment” ;  “Post  Card  Capa  era 
FREE  “Get  Rid  of  Fat,  FREE  trial”  ; 
work -at-home  fakes;  fortune  telling  and 
dream  hooks;  matrimonial  advertise¬ 
ments.  etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  better  (collection  of  fake 
advertisements  than  are  represented  on 
this  page.  As  with  individuals,  it  is 
only  fair  to  judge  advertisements  by  the 
company  in  which  they  are  found.  Our 
experience  is  that  self-heating  irons  of 
this  type  are  more  or  less  a  delusion  and 
we  should  consider  the  character  of  the 
publication  in  which  this  advertisement 
is  found  as  good  reason  for  questioning 
the  claims  made  for  this  particular  self- 


See  how  thousands 
of  farmers  cut  feeding 
.  costln  half,  save  1-6  to 
\  1-4  power  cost,  and  1-2 
\  labor  costof  silo-filling 
j  and  pntbcttcrfe.fi  and 
•1  greater  tonnage  in 
)  their  silos  in  less  tirna 

J  tS'UlOVM  botOtopoSBibla. 


Smalley 
Silo  Filler 


C!u»oX°r  f.itttftiintf  cat!  I*,  ahoop*  tio  iff-  and  po'olLry.  Jjimdles 
burn,  »lrm*  and  oirtiofAr+vt  itxtn#  or  vnji ur » *4/ <*> for  0 f  itu  hay 
Sell  ‘WT  Ho.  I  p*Ti*n-J  mill  for  famltnir.  Mako 

enmhinatvan  fe«ia  trcnT  clover#  nco  .  rtaw,  boati  pea 

vr*rt.  06M  Bad  ryo.  or  dvled  COtmfUUf.  r.*r.fcr!ti  r  IftOO  to 
27U0  lh«.  ppr  h<T3f.  Rs-ouUInff attachment  Ott  Junior  XCltf  r  mkea 
GUO  to  BOO  pound u  of  nmfrl  per  fcvur  with  fi  to  *  ll,  J*.  rnjflnes. 

Powcrftfl*  whirling;  bcyeNedge  Maries  like  a 

m<nr«»r»  Jin*  evoft  and  Uniform.  Hptt«r  iuIxito  ami  irreator 
tonnnir*  In  th*  «*l".  Grip  Hook  Feed  Table  feuda  automatically. 

ftxp«nr<e  of  two  oi  three  man  «b*p<*r»d»mr  on  mx».  Blower 
fcnlit  independent  of  cotter  eo  ion  iiMiiune*  or  faa 

RpouJ  without  ehuncinir  xveed  of  knife  npaft.  f*Ht»oted  low- 
en**od,  on^pofloy#  chain  drivesaro*  1-G  to  1-1  pow«*r  coat#  cuts 
otit  tmts«c«MBixry  rtaruu  belt.  Kx  rerun  on  table  on  hopper make* 
f utter,  cioonor  Job. 

Send  for  the  FREE  Book  Now 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  20  Manitowoc,  Wia. 


Junior  Mill — Capacity ,E0( 
to  800  lbs.  meal  per  hour. 
6  to  8  H.P. Engine, 


SMALLEY  SILO  FILLERS 
Sold  by  HARDER  MFC.  CO.  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Give  Your 
Silage 
a  Mold- 
Proof  Cut 


formation  you  can  concerning  the  (.  oey 
Motor  Company,  of  W abash  Avenue, 

Chicago.  Ill.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
received  through  the  mails  some  liter¬ 
ature,  application  blanks,  etc.,  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock  in  the  company.  Any 
information  you  can  give  concerning 
same  as  for  investment  will  he  very 
thankfully  received.  J.  A.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  concerns  selling 
what  is  called  a  correspondence  course  or 

instructions  for  operating,  repairing  and  November  we  listed  their  butte 

selling  automobiles.  The  concern  has  no  0  c(,nmll  Company.  ti.Hr  Jwal 

established  financial  responsibility  that  Looker  agreeing  to  return  our  $20  t.mm 

we  are  able  to  discover.  The  stock  sell-  if  farm  was  not  sold  in  two  years,  but  lie  ‘  tie  grass 

ing  feature  of  the  business  has  all  the  was  sure  he  Could  sell  it  the  first  year  these  pans s 

.  .  j.  ,  .j.,.,,  n„,i  to  some  rich  man  and  we  would  get  ,,  V  e 

elements  of  a  get -rich-quick  scheme  and  ^  ™wn  JIp  wfflg  a  smootll  talker.  Boxbury  f 

the  business  on  which  the  concern  is  please  see  if  you  can  collect  the  *01  the  big 

based,  that  of  selling  literature  ou  auto-  $20  for  me?  ‘  G.  M.  rr.  father  * 

mobiles,  put  out  in  correspondence  course  New  York.  planting  a 

form,  we  regard  as  an  “easy  money  ’  TVre  have  frequently  referred  to  the  usual  time. 

scheme  which  cannot  stand  the  light,  of  swindling  operations  of  the  D.  B.  Cornell 

publicity.  A  staple  business  cannot  be  0f  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and 

formed  on  such  a  basis.  Such  schemes  especially  this  agent  J.  J.  Looker.  The 

can  only  catch  suckers  for  a  time  and  receipt  given  by  Looker  to  this  sub- 

then  disappear.  scriber  reads:  “Received  $20  for  listing 

and  advertising  property.  The  same 

About  May  1,  I  ordered  a  setting  of  to  be  credited  when  property  is  sold  or 

12  Narragansett  turkey  eggs  at  $3.25  withdrawn.  We  don’t  charge  any  com- 

°f;  ~  "  •  They  came  in  due  time,  m;sg;ou  for  soiling  your  property  unless 

delivered  by  express  aud  nine  were  “  .  *  •  1  1  ■ 

idaced  under  a  Barred  Rock  lien.  3  the  sale  is  made  by  us  or  thru  our 

marked  and  placed  under  a  turkey  with  advertising.  D.  B.  Cornell,  By  .T.  J. 

15  of  her  own  eggs.  When  the  time  was  Jj00ker.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  receipt 

op  T  had  13  good  turkeys  from  onr  eggs  .  written  in  the  same  baud  as  the 
aud  everv  Narragansett  egg  was  Liquin, 

not  even  started  to  hatch.  I  had  used  signature  of  .T.  .T.  Looker  the  following 
every  care  with  the  Narragansett  eggs  words:  “If  not  sold  in  2  years  from 
because  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  datP  ltloney  is  returnable.”  We  have 

ttUTi£*JSil  tPJS  L\vo“  »•*  "W««i  „„  rr.  b 

not  have  complained  if  it  had  been  a  for  tlm  refund  of  the  money  of  this  sub- 
small  hatch  but  could  hardly  stand  losing  scriber.  hut  the  Cornell  Co.  repudiate 
everything.  I  wrote  him  and  just  re-  the  COU(jitious  of  the  receipt  given  by 

ceived  bis  reply.  I  asked  either  another  ,,  .  -  t. 

setting  or  money  back,  but  he  only  offers  Looker  aud  stands  on  the  contract 
another  setting  at  half  price.  Now  I  the  subscriber  signed  in  listing  the  prop- 
wanted  Narragansett  turkeys  very  badly  erty.  This  agent  Looker  has  been  worlt- 
this  Spring  hut  lolt  I  couldn  t  spare  the  j  this  same  swindling  scheme  for  a 
money  to  risk  on  eggs.  Had  my  eye  on 

an  ad-  in  another  farm  paper  for  some  good  many  years  hack  and  apparently 
time,  but  they  did  not  guarantee  their  with  the  approval  of  the  Cornell  Company, 

ads.,  so  1  hesitated,  and  when  this  man  M’e  ]ast  heard  of  him  operating  from 

advertised  in  The  Rural  N^v- Yorker  y.  inia  If  the  cage  were  taken  to 

I  felt  perfectly  safe  and  sent  the  money.  ,  .  .  ..  .  ,  . 

Now  the  money  is  gone  with  nothing  to  court  there  can  be  no  question  but  justice 

show  for  it,  and  I  cannot  aud  will  not  would  he.  done  the  subscriber,  but  the 
send  more  after  it.  W  ould  be  glad  for  expense  of  attorneys’  fees,  etc,  for  pro- 
anotber  setting,  even  though  the  six  oi  sec(,ting  the  case  would  no  doubt  amount 
more  weeks  delay  would  make  quite  a  *  b  „  ..  .  .  .. 

difference  in  value  of  the  stock  hatched,  to  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  the 

but  have  not  any  more  money  to  send  on  claim  itself  and  no  farmer  feels  justified 
such  u  proposal.  Have  bought  eggs  a  jn  go;ng  to  this  expense.  If  such  a  trans- 
number  of  times  from  your  advertisers;  .  ,  ,  fll.  ,n. lilo 

also  sold  eggs  for  nine  years,  with  no  a<“tion  took  place  through  the  mails. 

trouble  but  once;  that  was  over  eggs  it  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  for 
advertised  in  another  paper  and  finally  fraud.  The  transaction  and  the  receipt 
the  postal  authorities  made  the  man  re-  given  tlie  subscriber  bear  evidence  of 
turn  my  money.  ’Phis  is  my  first  trouble  *  ...  .  .  ,,  f  T  , 

with  any  of  the  R.  N.  Y.  ads.  What  deliberate  swindle  on  the  part  of  Looker 

will  you  do  for  me?  N.  m  B.  acting  as  agent,  for  the  D.  B.  Cornell  Co. 

New  York.  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Farmers 

The  above  is  quite  typical  of  many  will  do  well  to  remember  the  name  of 
controversies  over  eggs  for  hatching  Looker  and  Cornell  when  approached  by 
which  come  to  us  during  the  Spring  and  an  unknown  real  estate  agent  for  the 


Silvers 'Ohio 


The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

M.okes  ctean-Bist,  uniform  silaarc— reieoseg 
all  silnue  juices— packs  solidly— ferments 
cvnrtlv- expels  nil  air.  "Sflverized  Silage"  xV; 
brings  bin  vest  mil yield  from  dairy  cows-  §SS 
puis  weight  on  fatetock.  Write  for  booalct  ^ 
on  ‘'faiverizod  Silage,"  showing  proof.  ^ 

Ibu-ked  by  62  years'  cianafactunnii  expe- 
Hence.  Unboatnbla  featur-3— direct  drive. 
faction  reverse,  antomatic  beater  feed.  ^ 
Used  by  leading  fanner.-,  and  Experiment  ^ 
Stations  everywhere.  Lot’s  refer  you  t<>  ySS 
owners.  BOOKS  FREE— Catalog  and  book- 
let  on  "SilVf'rJzed  Silage. '*  Writ#  today.  ^ 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  364  Broadway.  Salem.  0.  x| 


Get  our  proposition  beforejmu  buy.  Our  aim: 
— Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  If  rite  fur  cat.  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


fn-de-str-uct-o 

ROSSMetalSILO 


Keepa  all  your  ensilage  sweet, 
fretth  and  clean.  Una  voidable 
loss  reduced  to  about  l  f,  due  to 
no  leakage  Or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO 
can’t  blow  down,  buckle,  twist 
or  collapse.  Stands  rl^td  even 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  storm¬ 
proof.  Capacity  increased  any 
time  by  adding  to  helgbt.  Guar¬ 
antee  i  against  silage  acids.  We 
also  make  the  Koss  Wood  Silo. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box 313  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HE  FRONT  vi i at GavE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Continuous  Ol««m  Poor  Front.  Per¬ 
manent  Steel  Ladder  Attached. 

>  Size  8x20  ....  $80.00 
lOxiii  .  .  .  .  Hlt.OO 
•'12x20  .  .  .  .  H9. 00 
Other  Sizes  in  proportion  Dis¬ 
counts  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y 


C,URNSjkoU' 

LARGE 

FREE  MU  I  1 
CATALOG  Hliill  * 

BOX  1 1 


rYes,  the  Blizzard  is  easy  running. 

Mr.  Goo.  All,  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  couldn’t  get  a 
10  or  12  II.  1’.  engine,  ordinarily  used  fora  No.  15 
Blizzard,  and  tilled  his  14 x  36  silo  in  3  days  with 
las  G  ll.p,  uugine,  and  says  “it  worked  fine.” 


“My  4  TT.  P,  gasolene  engine  fur¬ 
nished  suniclent  power  to  run  tho  No.  9 
Blizzard  to  perfection."  R  J.M< >NUOK, 
liurllnst-ju  Plate,  N.  Y. 

"Tho  Btlxr.ard  No.lt  (Pled  our  12 x XI  ft. 
pilo  with  eaw,  usiue  8  H.P.  twolvDC  e.n 
glne.  We  were  told  before  starting  that 
we  did  not  have  power  enough,  but  actual 
work  diMiiouutruUHl  that  ««  had  a  great 
plenty."  J.  C.  MILHA  M. 

Waukeahu,  Wia. 


Ensilage  Cutter 


Herman  Fooler,  of  Ooouoinowoe,  Win.,  writes;  **f  run 
the  No.  t:<  IhlxxaKl  with  my  8  H.P.  enitue,  aud  have  all 
the  power  I  want.  My  alio  is  40  feet  big U. 

In  addition  to  light  running,  you  will  Ibid  the  Blizzard 
has  unlimited  elevating  ability]  lx  simple,  aure  and  de¬ 
pendable:  a  glutton  for  work;  mat.**  even-cut  allage; 
costa  Very  little  for  repairs;  stays  lu  the  harness  tor 
years.  WRITE  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. Box  canton,  om. 


Sold  mounted  or  unmounted 


Write  us  states  of 
silo,  eoRine.  etc.,  for 
advice  and  booklets. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1010) 

decent  price  as  fast  as  the  stock  comes 
in.  I 'rices  average  lower  each  week  now 
as  the  season  advances,  hut  the  market 
is  fairly  well  balanced.  Asparagus. 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  rhubarb  50  to  35c;  spin¬ 
ach  40  to  50;  radishes  50  to  60:  peas 
$1  to  $1,25:  cauliflower  $1  to  $1.25; 
string  beans  $1.50  to  $2;  wax  beaus  $2.50 
to  $3;  cucumbers  $2.75  to  3.25  per  box; 
beets  and  turnips  30  to  35c  per  doz. 
bunches ;  carrots  55  to  50c  doz.;  toma¬ 
toes  15  to  17c  per  lit.;  squashes  75c  to 
$1  per  doz. 

POULTRY  VALUES  STEADY. 

Supply  is  light  and  demand  moderate, 
with  prices  inclined  to  sag  off  about  a 
cent  a  pound  from  last  q notations.  East¬ 
ern  fowl  arc  23c  for  choice,  live  fowl  10c, 
dressed  broilers  31  to  34  to  28  to  30  alive. 

ECUS  IX  GOOD  DEMAND. 

New  arrivals  seem  to  be  disposed  of 
promptly,  and  the  market  keeps  well 
cleaned  up.  More  of  the  eggs  are  show¬ 
ing  damage  from  heat,  and  the  price  of 
choice  stock  tends  to  advance,  nenrbys 
being  quoted  at  32c.  The  market  is 
getting  into  good  shape,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  looks  better  for  the  stock  in  cold 
storage.  Western  prime  firsts  are  25  to 
26c. 

QUIET  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Trade  is  dull,  and  prices  no  more  than 
hold  their  own.  The  standard  quotation 
for  Northern  tub  creamery  extra  is  2014c, 
hut  some  sales  are  quoted  at  lower  Ag¬ 
in  es.  slightly.  Said  T.  11.  Ballou  &  Bo. : 
“The  outlook  is  for  ample  supplies, 
l'astnres  continue  good.  .Tune  1.  the 
shortage  as  coin  pared  with  last  year  was 
•  ight  million  pounds.  July  1  it  was  only 
one  million  pounds.  At  that  rate  we 
shall  have  more  hotter  in  August  than 
last  year.  The  market  is  dull  and  quiet.” 

BEANS  STILL  ADVANCING. 

Tin  bean  market  still  tends  upward, 

■  wing  t<>  export  demand  and  limited  sup- 
ply.  Choice,  hand  picked  pea  beans  sell 
at  $6.50  per  bushel  here.  Yellow  eves 
$5  to  $5.50. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

Shipments  of  all  classes  to  Brighton 
and  Watertown  have  been  moderate  and 
demand  is  satisfactory.  Even  milch  cows 
tire  si  lling  a  little  better.  Prices  range 


from  $40  to  $115,  but  $50  to  $75  covers 
most  sales  of  fair  to  good  cows  of  the 
two-can  class  or  below.  Veals  of  choice 
grade  bring  11  to  L2e  and  poorer  lots  or 
mixed  shipments  0  to  10c.  Lambs  are 
quoted  0  to  10c  ami  sheep  6  to  9c.  Hogs 
10  to  $10.40.  Oxen  and  steers  9%  to 
10(4  for  good  to  extra.  Cows  mostly 
around  7c  unless  fancy.  G.  B.  F. 


Foods  and  Market  Department  Sales 


(Continued  from  page  1007) 
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[Federal  Barrel  Law 

Tlie  national  barrel  law.  in  effect  July 
1.  provides  that  the  standard  barrel  for 
fruits  aud  vegetables,  except  crauber- 
rios,  shall  contain  7,056  cubic  inches. 
Standard  dimensions  are:  Length  of 
stave.  28(4  inches;  diameter  of  heads. 
17 (4 inches :  distance  between  heads,  26 
inches;  outside  circumference  of  bulge, 
64  inches ;  thickness  of  staves  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  four -tenths  inch.  These  dimensions 
are  not  obligatory,  however,  as  any  other 
form  containing  the  7,056  cubic  inches 
will  he  permitted. 

The  dimensions  for  cranberry  barrel 
are:  Length  of  stave,  28(4  inches;  di¬ 
ameter  of  head.  16%  inches;  outside  cir¬ 
cumference  at  bulge.  58(4  inches;  stave 
thickness  limit,  four-tenths  inch.  The  use 
nf  one-third,  one-half  and  three-quarter 
barrels  will  be  permitted,  if  branded 
thus,  but  the  word  “short”  or  the  ca¬ 
pacity  in  peeks  will  nut  comply  with  the 
law. 

Enforcement  is  in  charge  of  the  I)i- 
l'ccti  r  of  tho  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 


Department  of  fommoree.  The  law 
states  that  ‘‘reasonable  variations  shall 
be  permitted,*'  but  just  how  much  a 
“reasonable  variation”  is  is  not  defined. 
To  give  opportunity  for  making  use  of 
the  many  short  barrels  now  in  existence 
the  authorities  are  said  to  have  decided 
that  until  October  1.  1916.  barrels  of 
three-fourths  capacity  or  more  may  he 
used  if  branded  "three-fourths  standard 
barrel”  in  letters  at  least  an  inch  high, 
on  both  heads  or  on  the  side. 

Extreme  penalties  for  violation  of  this 
law  are  $500  fine  or  six  months’  itnprisoni- 
ment. 


Gapes 

1.  Would  you  give  a  remedy  for  gapes 
in  two-weeks-old  chicks?  2.  What  is  the 
trouble  with  W.  Leghorn  hens?  Symp¬ 
toms  nrp.  Pale  comb,  no  appetite  and 
lost  weight,  very  droopy.  H.  L.  0. 

1.  Remove  the  affected  chicks  from  the 
flock  in  order  that  they  may  not  spread 
the  gapes  by  coughing  up  or  passing  the 
worms,  their  eggs  or  embryos,  for  others 
to  swallow.  If  only  one  or  two  small 
chicks  are  affected,  it  would  be  best  to 
kill  and  burn  them  and  avoid  the  risk 
of  indefinitely  continuing  the  trouble  by 
infecting  the  ground.  As  treatment,  a 
loop  of  horse  hair  nr  the  knotted  end  <>f 
two  straight  horse  hairs  placed  side  by 
side  and  tied  in  a  knot  at  one  end  or  the 
tip  of  a  small  feather  moistened  in  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  very  carefully  inserted 
into  tho  wind  pipe  of  the  chick,  turned 
and  withdrawn.  This  should  bring  one 
or  more  gape  worms  with  it  and  loosen 
Others  so  that  they  may  be  coughed  up. 
There  are  likely  to  be  several  worms  in 
the  windpipe  of  any  affected  chick.  Any 
worms  expelled  should  be  destroyed  in 
order  that  the  ground  may  not  become 
infected  aud  continue  the  disease  from 
year  to  year. 

2.  The  symptoms  that  you  describe 

characterize  any  wasting  disease  of  fowls 
and  no  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  them 
alone.  m.  b.  d. 


Determining  Sex  of  Goslings 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  distinguish 
the  little  gander  from  the  goose?  D. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex 
uf  young  goslings.  In  the  case  of  Emden 
and  Toulouse  geese  it  is  often  impossible 
to  tell  the  sex  before  the  breeding  season. 
As  a  rule  the  garnlem  are  a  little  larger 
in  head  and  body  and  have  a  more  mascu¬ 
line  appearance.  Mistakes  are  often  made 
that,  are  not  discovered  till  the  following 
breeding  season.  In  the  case  of  African 
and  the  two  Chinese  varieties  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  much  easier.  Often  the  sex  can  be  de¬ 
termined  before  maturity.  The  neck  of 
the  gander  is  longer,  the  body  is  larger, 
I  here  is  more  strutting,  and  as  they  ma¬ 
ture  the  voices  of  the  two  sexes  become  so 
different  as  to  afford  an  easy  means  of 
distinguishing  them.  \v.  H.  ri. 


Diner:  "For  a  Spring  chicken  this  is 
pretty  tough.”  Waiter :  "Well,  sir,  you 
know  we’ve  had  a  pretty  tough  Spring.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


00  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  hare  many  Able- find  led  young 
men.  botn  with  ami  without,  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  with  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  tor  an 
order  blank.  our*>  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


WANTED — Cnoil  reliable  man  cn  dairy  farm. 

Good  wages.  No  boozer.  C.  V.  BUTTON, 
Granville,  N,  Y. 


BOULT R YM  AN  desires  position  as  manager  of 
poultry  plant,  or  as  assistant  to  owner  on  a 
live  plant.  Experienced  in  modern  methods  and 
mammoth  equipment.  Can  plan  work  and  man¬ 
age  men  efficiently.  Also  experienced'  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  farm  crops  anil  orchards;  age  single,  no 
bad  habits.  BOX  1390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  strong,  sober,  married  man 
for  general  farm  work.  $12  per  week  and 
house.  Must  speak  English.  BLUSHING 
NURSERIES,  INC.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— A  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Competent  man.  to  care  for  one  of  the 
greatest  herds  of  Guernseys  in  America.  Must 
tip  qualified  by  a  good  record  and  proven  ability. 
Also  require  an  assistant  herdsman  and  several 
test  milkers.  Buildings,  stock  and'  equipment 
unexcelled.  Apply  fully  lo  BOX  1380,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Competent  dairy  farmer  to  superin¬ 
tend  farms  of  7un  acres  and  dairy  id'  100  milch 
cows.  Must  he  able  to  report  August  1st.  Give 
full  particulars,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected  in  first  letter;  no  time  to  lose. 
EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO,,  Stewarts- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Refined,  settled,  elderly  woman  in 
good  health,  desiring  home  more  than  wages, 
to  keep  house,  cook  and'  wash  for  young  man 
on  farm  in  Maryland;  wages  $10  per  month. 
BOX  1387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  on  small  farm  or  geutleuniii’s  place, 
with  cottage,  experienced  in  farming.  SAMUEL 
DICKENS,  Watertown.  Conn..  General  Delivery. 


CHAUFFEUR  WANTED— Salary  $50  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


(  WANTED — Young  or  middle  aged  single  dairy¬ 
man  with  experience  with  thoroughbred 
Guernsey,  not  afraid  of  work,  good  wages  aud 
place  for  the  right  man;  state  lowest  terms  per 
month,  also  two  good  milkers.  JOSEPH 
BUCKMAN,  Sup*.,  Eaton  town,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — Poultry  mull  for  commercial  place, 
married  man  preferred',  who  is  familiar  with 
incubators  and  brooders,  raising  ducks  and 
chickens.  Man  who  can  get  results.  State  full 
|  a  rtf  fill  a  rs  first  letter.  HAMLET  FARM,  Poin- 
fret  Center,  Ct. 


WANTED — Good  dairyman  and  Imttennaker.  an 
assistant  herdsman  experienced  in  advanced 
registry  work,  one  farm  teamster.  One  mail 
married  to  hoard  the  Other  two.  GRASSLAND 
FARMS,  Taeonic,  Conn. 


POSITION  as  manager  by  experienced  dairy 
farmer,  purebred  cattle,  etc.,  experienced 
showman,  American,  age  37.  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  Address  BOX  1391,  care  Rural  New- 
,  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  oil  250-acre  farm,  well 
stocked  and  mi nl i‘ ri i  uiai'liinerv:  state  pii'tic- 
n  I  a  rs  and  wages  expected.  STORM  FARM, 
|  Perkasie,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer 
with  3  hoys  large  enough  to  work;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  kinds  of  farming.  BOX  1393,  earn 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAX' — Married,  two  children,  wants  steady  po¬ 
sition  ou  country  estate,  dairying,  farming, 
four  and  half  years  last  position:  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  BOX  1,  Fairfield.  Conn. 


WANTED  by  Aug.  Dirh,  man  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  small  (fairy  of  12  cows  and  hoard 
one  man:  must  be  clean,  English  spenking  peo¬ 
ple  and’  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  cattle; 
wages  50  dollars  per  month,  including  house. 
Vegetables,  etc.  FORMAN  c.  B1SSETT,  South 
River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced'  dairyman;  steady  work 
to  right  party.  BOX  58,  Loretto.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 70  acre  River  View  Farm;  goo  I 
laud,  will  grow  anything;  good  fishing  and 
boating;  $150  per  acre,  Rest  farm  In  locality. 
See  it.  Apply  to  owner,  JOHN  F.  HINCKLEY, 
Route  2,  Princess  Anne,  Mil. 


40-ACRE  FARM,  well  located,  one  mile  from 
Georgetown.  H.  NEU11AUS,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE— ICO  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
Emit  Belt.  LOYI)  MURRAY.  Coopersville, 
Mich. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  le  ennWc  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  he  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance,  'flic  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  until ,  ami  oolv  Farm  Products  nelp  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not.  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
Will  not.  he  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  tha  following  week’s  Issue. 


CANDEE  INCUBATOR.  1.800  capacity.  $110. 

G.  S.  RAYNOR,  Hulsey  St.,  Southampton. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  3  Candec  Mammoth  hot 
water  i  nett  tia  tors,  FRANK  BLUM,  New 

Washington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Prairie  Stall'  Incubators.  390-ecg 
capacity.  1  150-egg.  one  model  1"0  cupacitv 

also  two  gasoline  heaters  i  Cornell).  G.  U, 
(’ARSONS,  Meadowhrook.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Mammoth  Incubator  (1S00),  1 

Cflndee  Brooder  equipment  (15  hovers),  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  whitewnshi-r.  bone  cutter,  etc.,  or 
would'  go  as  partner.  BOX  231 ,  N.  Bennington, 
Vt. 


ALFALFA,  first  and  second  at  1(5  and  20  dol¬ 
lars  f.  o.  li.  Uliittenungo.  GEO.  A.  BROWN. 
Uhittenango,  N.  Y. 


WILL  TRADE  my  farm  and’  oyster  business  for 
yacht.  Write  S.  MONSELL.  Ciq  puhorie.  Vu. 


FOR  SALE — 80-ton  Indiana  silo,  first  class  con¬ 
dition  at  half  price.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK 
FARM,  Mnhegan  Lake.  N  V. 


GREAT  BARGAIN — 20  tons  of  good  Timothy 
mixed  at  $15  per  ton.  I.  C.  IIAWK1NS. 
Sprakers.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-elasx  ponltryinan  with  at 

least  five  years’  experience.  Write  A.  F. 
HUNTINGTON,  334  West  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  100  acres, 
flue  buildings,  in  beautiful  village,  near  depot. 
JOHN  SHOWERS,  Williamstowu.  N.  Y. 


20  ACRE  FARM:  twenty  minutes  from  renter  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER.  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEXBUUGU,  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALE  or  exchange  farm  253  acres  in  New 
York  State.  Have  uo  use  for  being  too  far 
away,  Big  bargain.  B.  MKRKNKOW.  100  7tii 
St..  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  owner. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  located  nn  beautiful 
lake  in  Central  New  York;  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  costing  twenty  thousand  dollars: 
fine  land,  alfalfa,  fruit,  timber,  well  watered. 
BOX  1388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  hush,  large  house.  2  barns,  ice  house, 
up-to-date  milk  house,  near  school,  on  telephone 
line,  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY 
TECHENT1EN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -High  grade  electric  light  plant 
with  fixtures,  also  niee  00-aere  farm  with  all 
crops.  Inquire  AUTHl'R  BENNETT.  Avium, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  Jersey  poultry  farm, 
good  markets,  reasonable  terms.  $3,800.  BOX 
1392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  KENT — One  of  best  d'uiry  farms  on  lino  of 
1  lster  A  Delaware  K.  It.  Very  convenient  to 
creamery  etc.  BOX  253.  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 84-acre  poultry  farm.  10-room 

house,  plenty  outbuildings.  running  water, 
variety  fruit,  station  2>k  miles.  Also  8-mor.i 
'•amp.  Particulars.  !•'.  WOOD,  No.  Dana, 
Mass. 


J1  LY  4TII,  Mountains  of  Western  North  Car¬ 
olina.  1  p.  m.,  78  degrees:  cool  breeze:  ele¬ 
vation  3.500.  For  sale,  a  bountiful  mountain 
home,  hot  aud  cold  water,  170  acres :  herd  Du 
roc- Jerseys:  established  mail  order  business: 
sold  300  head  last  year;  short  mild  whiter: 
steers  carried  through  winter  on  pasture  at 
cost  of  less  than  $1  per  head'.  Furniture,  stock 
tools — everything.  Write  owner.  W,  W.  SJ'AY 
I'ruso,  N.  C, 


HUMOROUS 


$1325  f.o.b.  Racine 


MID-YEAR  MODEL 

73  New  Ideas 


i'o  Create  This  Model  Factory  and  to  Perfect  This  Car 


Your  Mitchell  dealer  has  a  list  of  them — men  of 
nation-wide  fame.  They  are  men  who  know  cars 
as  you  know  soils.  All  bought  for  their  own 
use  this  Mitchell  car,  built  by  John  W.  Bate. 

73  Things  You  Want 

This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  brings  out  73  new  con¬ 
ceptions.  At  the  New  York  Shows  our  experts 
and  designers  examined  257  of  the  latest  models. 
And  all  the  best  new  ideas — all  that  people  liked 
best — are  combined  in  this  single  car.  You  never 
saw  a  car  so  handsome,  so  up-to-date  and  complete. 

In  addition,  this  car  gives  you  26  costly  extras. 
Each  is  something  that  you  want,  but  in  other 
cars  they  cost  an  extra  price. 

One  is  a  power  tire  pump,  one  reversible  head¬ 
lights,  one  a  costly  carburetor,  one  a  cane  control. 
One  is  cantilever  springs,  of  which  not  one  has 
ever  broken.  There  are  26  such  extras  in  this  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell,  all  paid  for  by  our  factory  savings. 

New  York’s  Favorite 

When  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell  arrived  in  New 
York  it  became  the  fine  car  sensation.  Our  New 
York  dealer  at  once  ordered  2000  to  supply  the 
metropolitan  demand.  Ever  since  his  demand  for 
this  car  has  been  greater  than  he  could  supply. 

This  car  will  surprise  you.  You  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  beauty  and"  luxury.  You  have  never 
seen  a  car  built  like  this,  and  never  a  car  so  com¬ 
plete.  You  have  never  seen  a  car  so  easy  to  drive, 

so  trouble-proof,  so  durable. 
And  never  such  vaiue  for  tne 
price. 

If  you  don’t  know  your 
Mitchell  dealer  ask  us  for  his 
name. 

MITCHELL- LEWIS 
MOTOR  CO. 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  vS.  A. 


What  we  offer  you  here — in  this  Mid-Year 
Mitchell — is  John  W.  Bate’s  finality.  He  says  that 
his  work  is  done. 

John  W.  Bate  is  the  greatest  efficiency  engineer 
in  America  in  machinery -making  lines.  He  has 
been  for  30  years. 

Years  ago  we  brought  him  to  this  plant.  We  gave 
him  free  rein,  and  paid  him  his  price.  We  gave  him 
all  the  time  he  wanted.  Since  then  he  has  applied 
his  genius  in  efficiency  to  this  factory  and  this  car. 


He  has  spent  on  this  plant  and  its  ideal  equip¬ 
ment  nearly  $5,000,000.  He  designed  every  build¬ 
ing,  selected  every  machine. 

He  has  made  10,000  factory  savings.  He  has 
cut  our  costs  50  per  cent.  No  other  factory  in  the 
world  could  build  this  Mitchell  at  anywhere  near 
our  cost. 

He  has  also  built  car  after  car,  perfecting  each 
separate  part.  This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  is  his  17th 
model. 

He  has  studied  simplicity,  studied  lightness  and 
strength.  He  has  displaced  hundreds  of  castings 
with  light,  tough  steel.  There  are  440  parts  in  this 
Mid-Year  Mitchell  which  are  either  drop  forged 
or  steel  stamped. 

He  has  used  a  wealth  of  Chrome-Vanadium 
steel.  He  has  figured  big  margins  of  safety.  The 
result  is  almost  a  lifetime  car. 

One  Mitchell  has  run  218,732  miles.  Six 
Mitchells  have  averaged  164,- 
372  miles  each — over  30  years  |  „  .  _ 1 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
3 -Passenger  Roadster 

7-Pa8sencer  Touring  Body  S35  Extra 

High-speed,  economical  Six.  48  horse 
power;  127-inch  wheelbase;  complett 
equipment,  including  26  e:;tra  features. 


Famous  engineers.when  they 
buy  cars  for  themselves,  are 
choosing  the  Mitchell  now. 


scnce  of  four  years.  The  old  church,  the 
village  pump,  the  ducks  on  the  green,  the 
old  men  smoking  while  their  wives  gos- 
Kip—it  was  so  restful  after  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  the  city.  Suddenly  he  missed 
something.  “Where’s  Hodge’s  windmill?” 
lie  asked  in  surprise,  “I  can  only  see  one 
mill,  and  there  used  to  be  two.”  The  na¬ 
tive  gazed  thoughtfully  around,  as  if  to 
verify  the  statement.  Then  he  said 
slowly :  “They  pulled  one  down.  There 
weren’t  enough  wind  for  two  of  ’em.’  — 
Si.  Louis  Post-Despatch. 

“Tony,”  said  a  British  officer  to  his 
soldier-servant,  "something  tells  me  that 
I  shall  never  come  back  alive.  I  seem  to 
huve  a  presentiment  that  way.”  “Then 
take  no  heed  of  it,  sir,”  rwspondod  the  ser¬ 
vant.  “Them  presentiments  is  frauds. 
A  cousin  of  mine  had  one  once,  and  it 
treated  him  very  badly.  It  was  just  like 
the  one  that’s  troublin’  you  now,  sir.  lie 
felt  sure  that  he’d  be  killed  out.  in  Egypt, 
so  he  divided  his  savings  between  his 
sweetheart  and  his  bosom  chum,  and 
went  out  to  be  shot.  But  never  a  scratch 
did  he  get.”  “And  what  happened  when 
he  returned  home?  Did  they  give  him 
back  his  money?”  “Not  a  farden,  sir. 
They’d  been' and  got  married  while  he 
was  away,  and  they’d  set  lip  housekeep¬ 
ing  with  the  money.” — Toronto  Sun. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  1NGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Toll*  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
llow  to  avoid  trouble  and  espenso  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  save  you  money, 

O.W.  lngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

p  |  1  Thrushes  com  peas  and  so y  beaus 

lfil  VPfl  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
V/l  y  v U  r,ve  ami  barley.  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  'The  machine  l 
have  been  looking  i'oi  for.20  year?.”  W.  1*’.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  -.'very  deniaud."  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tonn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Teim. 


FROM  SNSIbE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
I  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Potato  Digger 


Gels  the  Potatoes  and  separates 
where  no  other  digger  can 

A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 
digging  80  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High 
clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  ami  vines 
bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment. 

6-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Utica, N.Y 


Write  for 
catalog 


Hydraulic^ 

Press/Sfp 

Write  for  FREE!, 
BOOKLET  er== 

based  onV-j - — 

thirty  veara  U 
PRACTICAL  SUa 
EXPERIENCE.  ^  ! 


JfkCider 

i^jn%Profits 

^S^AIso  Gas- 

xnS’  °>T 

-1. 1  -StSb-irn 

Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


E.  B.  VAN  AHA  &  C0„  108  Penn  five..  Olean.  N.Y, 


Here's  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  the  culls  into  prolitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressmn  design  with  minute  accu- 
rafcimn*!rttctl0li,  getsall  tha 
Juicewilhlow  operating  ex- 
ihMitie.  Rullt in aizesfrom  S’  1 


15  fo  JOObarreleaday. 
«0-page  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today. 

A.B.Farquhar  f 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Boxl30 
York,  Penna.  i 

jFnpfnej, 

Implement!. 

Ask  for  Catalogue, 
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A  Georgia  Cotton  Crop 

Scenes  in  the  Cotton  Field 

Very  few  of  our  Northern  readers  ever  saw  a  field  of 
cotton  or  cun  tell  just  how  the  crop  is  handled.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  tell  it  on  paper,  but  the  pictures  on 
this  page  and  the  following  notes  from  an  Ohio  observer 
will  help. 

IIE  raising  of  cotton  is  a  very  interesting  and 
fascinating  subject  to  the  northerner  who  visits 
the  South  for  the  first  time.  So  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  it  that  I 
will  give  only  u 


were  made  of  hickory,  and  the  blade  was  about 
twice  the  size  of  our  garden  hoes  and  also  very 
heavy.  The  extra  size  and  strength  of  this  hand 
tool  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  roots  are  often 
encountered,  and  then  again,  when  cleaving  up  land 
of  scrub  growth,  such  as  alder,  pine  and  sweet  gum, 
the  hoe  is  used  to  chop  out  all  roots  and  stubs,  if 
not  too  large.  The  larger  ones  are  left  in  the 
ground,  much  to  the  detriment  of  plow  points  and 
other  implements,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 


daylight  singing,  laughing  and  talking  in  true  darky 
style. 

VARIETIES  OF  COTTON.— There  were  both 
early  and  late  varieties  of  cotton,  the  first  came  the 
middle  or  last  of  August,  and  the  last  was  not  all 
gathered  before  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  A 
cotton  plant  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sight  and  would 
be  ornamental  for  our  gardens  could  they  be  grown 
here.  On  a  single  plant  were  buds,  flowers,  green 
bolls,  which  looked  like  hickory  nuts  with  the  shuck 

still  on,  bolls  with 
!  the  cotton  just 
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lie  built  up  to  a  good  height,  and  the  cotton  we]] 
tramped  down,  to  hold  enough  loose  cotton  to  make 
.1  500-pound  bale  when  cleaned  of  seeds  and  dirt. 
All  kinds  of  teams  and  wagons  could  be  seen  wait¬ 
ing  around  a  gin-house.  Often  the  wagon-boxes 
were  built  higher  by  means  of  stakes  and  “gunny- 
sacks.”  Southern  teams  are  certainly  not  hampered 
with  any  unnecessary  harness,  and  the  lack  of  hold- 
hack  straps  seems  strange  in  so  hilly  a  country. 
Some  gin-houses  could  turn  out  two  or  more  bales  at 
once,  but  in  the  smaller  places  usually  only  one  load 
was  baled  at  a  time.  The  wagon  was  driven  under 
a  shed,  and  a  long  pipe  drew  the  cotton  by  suc¬ 
tion  to  the  second  floor.  Here  it  went  through  the 
gins  where  all  dirt,  seeds,  etc.,  were  removed  by 
means  of  revolving  cylinders  filled  with  long  spikes. 
The  cleaned  cotton  passed  down  a  chute  into  a 
heavy  box.  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  were  huge 
presses,  and  the  soft  mass  of  cotton  was  soon  in¬ 
duced  to  a  hale  so  hard  that  it  was  not  easily  dent¬ 
ed.  The  bagging  with  which  a  hale  was  covered 
was  arranged  in  this  box  before  the  cotton  went  into 
it.  and  before  the  pressure  was  released  the  bale- 
ties.  long,  thin  strips  of  steel,  were  put  on  and  fas¬ 
tened.  holding  rhe  bagging  firmly  in  place.  The  bale 
was  next  weighed  and  marked  with  both  weight  and 
owner’s  initials,  ready  to  he  taken  home  and  sold 
to  the  cotton  buyer  later  on. 

HANDLING  THE  SEED. — The  cotton  seeds, 
which  were  cleaned  from  the  cotton,  fell  into  a 
trough  and  went  hack  to  the  shed  under  which  the 
wagon  first  unloaded.  Here  they  dropped  into  a 
large  box,  the  sloping  bottom  of  which  emptied  them 
directly  into  the  box  of  the  wagon  drawn  up  just 
outside  the  shed.  From  a  hale  of  cotton  there  was 
about.  30  bushels  of  seed.  The  farmers  did  not  have 
this  seed  ground  up  for  their  stock,  hut  sold  if  to 
the  cottonseed  oil  companies.  They  extracted  the 
oil  and  made  a  dry  meal  from  the  kernels.  The 
hulls  as  well  as  this  meal  were  then  sold  hack  to  the 
farmer  who  used  them  for  cattle  feed.  Southern 
butter  has  a  peculiar  hard  crumbly  quality  due  to 
(he  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as  feed  for  the  cows. 

WHEAT  AFTER  COTTON.— The  ground  on 
which  cotton  had  been  ra ised  was  sometimes  sown 
to  wheat  in  the  Fall  scattered  broadcast  between  the 
standing  stalks.  About  March  the  dead  dry  stalks 
were  broken  up  with  a  cotton  stalk  cutter— a  ma¬ 
chine  with  revolving  knives  which  not  only  cut  the 
stalks  off  close  to  the  ground,  but  broke  the  entire 
plant  into  small  pieces.  l.  e.  h. 


Weakness  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

!  Following  its  usual  plan  of  giving  an  open  and  fair 
discussion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prints  this  article  from  a 
Pennsylvania  fanner  who  signs  his  name  and  will  stand 
for  what  be  writes.  The  Farm  Bureau.  in  most  States 
and  counties,  has  become  an  established  fact,  and  will 
not  be  given  up.  Granted  tlrat  it  may  fail  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  question  is.  would  it  not  pay  our  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  to  obtain  control  of  it  and  thus  make  it 
serve  them  ?] 

ERRING  THE  FARMER.— An  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  headed  “The 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Farm  Bureaus”  gives  12 
lines  to  the  weaknesses  and  two  columns  to  its 
strength;  an  unbalanced  and  unfair  division,  need¬ 
ing  readjustment.  “Help  the  farmers,”  seems  to  be 
a  very  popular  theme  nowadays.  He  is  supposed  to 
he  totally  exhausted  as  to  his  brain  and  greatly  to 
need  advice  and  counsel.  I-Ie  is  incompetent  to  se¬ 
lect  an  ear  of  corn  that  will  grow,  unable  to  tell 
when  a  field  needs  lime  or  humus,  or  a  fruit  tree 
needs  spraying.  Do  help  him.  He  hesitates  ns  to 
whether  drain  tile  should  run  down  or  across  a 
slope  and  waits  a  week  for  some  one  to  tell  him 
whether  to  cut  his  silage  two  inches  or  four.  Help 
him!  All  farmers  joiu  in  the  chums  “Help  us, 
help.”  This  is  the  impression  one  farmer  gets  from 
reading  the  literature  of  the  farm  bureau  propa¬ 
ganda  :  the  fact  of  our  great  need  of  help  and  the 
self-sacrificing  willingness  to  help  us  of  those  who 
hear  the  heavy  burden  of  farming  with  a  lead  pencil 
and  paper  pad. 

SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  PLAN.— To  my  mind  one 
great  weakness  of  the  farm  bureau  plan  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  do  no i  ask  for  it.  do  not  feel  any 
need  of  it.  And  just  here'  let  me  say  that  my  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  fanner  is:  “one  who  farms";  not 
“one  who  owns  a  farm.”  There  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  two  classes.  In  our  cities  and  towns 
and  villages  are  many  farm  owners  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  or  mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuits,  to 
whom  the  bureau  would  be  a  live  and  useful  propo¬ 
sition.  These  invariably  support  the  plan,  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  I  cannot  go  to  Monroe  or  Fay¬ 
ette  Counties  for  proof  of  this,  but  I  know  it  is  true 
of  my  own  home  county.  Find  a  lawyer  practicing 
his  profession,  or  a  merchant,  who  own  farms,  and 
you  find  farm  bureau  supporters  just  its  certainly 


as  yon  find  a  tartar  if  you  scratch  a  Russian.  Ask 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  about  it,  and  lie  says, 
“What  for?”  Ho  asks  the  question  intelligently  too. 

PRACTICAL  WORKERS.— Four  farmers  out  of 
every  five  know  of  the  approved  modern  methods 
in  their  line  of  work,  and  practice  them  as  far  as 
special  conditions  will  allow:  the  fifth  man  would 
not  learn  if  he  had  a  special  agent  to  live  with  him 
the  year  round.  There  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood 
where  there  is  not  what,  is  practically  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  farm,  where  the  advantages  of  such  work  are 
shown  to  all,  and  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  knows 
that,  he  has  at  State  College  an  experiment  station 
that  has  made  such  farms  possible;  that  when  he 
needs  special  information  or  advice  he  can  get  it 
first  hand  and  free,  from  this  Station,  instead  of 
through  a  State-appointed,  State-paid  middleman. 
And  this  is  why  lie  says  “What  for?” 

STATE  APPOINTEES. — Another  weakness,  from 
the  farmers'  viewpoint,  is  that  it  adds  to  the  al¬ 
ready  big  list  of  State  appointees.  “Few  die.  and 
none  resign,”  was  once  written  of  these,  and  once 
unloaded  on  a  county,  the  agent  will  be  a  perman- 
ancy.  Following  the  natural  order  of  such  things, 
his  salary  will  he  increased,  never  lessened;  an  as¬ 
sistant  will  he  needed  soon,  etc.  Pennsylvania,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a  boss-ridden  State,  and  ap¬ 
pointees  are  strictly  of  the  parry  in  power,  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  additional  political  pull  are  evi¬ 
dent. 

ANOTHER  WEAKNESS.— Again,  a  weak  point 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  in  great  part 
only  a  transfer  of  the  work  that  has  been  so  etli- 
eiently  done  at  State  College,  by  a  corps  of  trained 
scientists,  specialists  in  their  several  departments, 
to  the  limitations  of  individual  agents.  To  any 
thinking  mind  it  is  evident  that  the  individually 
owned  and  managed  farm,  run  for  profit,  is  no  place 
for  exact  experiment,  and  that  the  results  of  such 
work  by  agents,  would  always  be  up  against  the 
Scotch  verdict  “not  proven.”  and  must  he  referred  to 
State  College  for  its  “O.  K." 

VALUE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION.— 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  Pennsylvania  farmers 
should  not  put  their  queries  first  hand  to  the  Sta¬ 
tion".  T  have  done  so  frequently  with  must  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Once  1  wanted  to  know  the  amount  of 
potash  in  a  lot  of  tannery  ashes  I  thought  of  buy¬ 
ing.  I  sent  a  sample  of  a  pound  or  so,  and  had  the 
analysis  in  a  few  days.  Again,  I  found  splotches  of 
some  fungus  or  bacterial  growth  discoloring  myr 
lawn,  and  a  letter  describing  its  appearance  brought 
a  name,  and  a  remedy.  A  farm  agent  could  have 
sent  the  sample  or  have  written  the  letter  and 
transferred  the  replies  to  me,  but  why  a  $3,000 
agent  for  what  I  could  do  myself? 

AN  ERRONEOUS  VIEW.— That  the  movement 
originated  at  State  College  is  by  no  moan*  an  ef¬ 
fective  argument  in  its  favor.  At  a  four-State  gath¬ 
ering  of  agricultural  helpers,  upliflors,  etc.,  held  in 
Philadelphia  late  last  "Winter,  President  Sparks  said 
in  an  address  that  the  old  plan  of  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  to  farmers  by  agricultural  reports,  bulletins,  re¬ 
ports  of  experiments,  etc.,  must  be  consigned  to  the 
scrap  i iile  as  useless;  that  the  farmers  of  the  State 
used  the  reports  mainly  to  prop  open  their  doors 
and  the  bulletins  for  shaving  paper.  And  yet  Dr. 
Sparks  could  not  travel  20  miles  in  Pennsylvania 
without  seeing  evidences  of  the  great  work  done  for 
farmers  by  just  these  bulletins  and  reports  of  ex¬ 
periments  sent  out  by  State  College.  Or  if  we 
admit  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  the  Work  of 
t He  Station  for  the  past  two  or  three  decades  has 
been  wasted,  then  we  must  also  accept  as  facts  that 
these  vast  herds  of  improved  breeds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  the  silos  never  out  of  sight  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  universal  presence  of  the  most  approved  farm 
tools  aial  machinery,  and  the  immense  output  of  all 
crops  in  our  State:  all  these  have  come  into  being 
through  the  efforts  of  local  agricultural  societies, 
Granges,  etc.,  and  the  ambition,  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive  of  individuals.  “'Tis  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  Its 
own  nest.”  and  one  can  only  guess  at  the  motives 
that  prompted  Dr.  Sparks  to  belitID  the  work  of 
our  agricultural  station.  The  logical  reply  is,  “If 
your  work  has  been  useless  or  largely  superfluous 
heretofore,  why  ask  us  to  trust  you  in  another  big 
and  expensive  venture?” 

SUPERFLUOUS  TEACHING.— Another  weak¬ 
ness  lies  in  some  of  the  lines  of  work  the  Bureau 
proposes  to  do  among  farmers,  with  the  object  of 
helping  or  instructing  them.  For  instance,  he  is  to 
tell  us  when  our  soils  need  lime.  Fifty  years  ago 
1  hauled  lime  to  my  father's  farm,  slaked  it,  spread 
it  and  harrowed  it  in.  He  may  not  have  known 
the  niceties  of  the  chemical  action  of  lime  on  the 
soil,  but  lie  did  know  when  his  fields  needed  it, 
and  so  did  his  neighbors,  and  so  does  any  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer  worthy  the  name.  Or  the  seed  corn 


demonstrations.  Tho  fanner  who  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  Ifilfi  cannot  select  viable  seed  corn,  should 
he  sent  to  ;i  kindergarten,  not  pestered  by  an  agent. 
Going  hack  fifty  years  again,  I  remember  my  father 
shelling  a  few  grains  from  ears  of  a  selected  strain 
of  seed  corn,  spreading  them  thinly  on  a  slate,  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  putting  them  un¬ 
der  (he  kitchen  stove  to  sprout.  To  accomplish  the 
same  results  today  we  must  have  a  farm  agent.  lie 
will  form  a  hoys’  club,  will  teaeli  the  boys  to  make 
a  “rag  baby"  or  a  sand  box.  to  test  corn  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  boys  will  teach  their  fathers,  greatly 
to  the  fathers'  chagrin  and  amusement,  how  to 
double  their  yield.  These  are  hut  two  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  agent  will  “help  the  farmer." 
will  teach  him  what  he  already  knows  practically  if 
not  technically,  better  than  bis  would-be  instruc¬ 
tor.  The  agent  when  be  comes  will  no  doubt  find 
plenty  of  work  but  be  will  not  find  it  among  the  real 
farmers.  The  glad  band  will  be  given  him  by  the 
class  I  have- indicated  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the 
non  resident  farm  owner,  those  who  are  able  to  and 
should  pay  their  own  bills  for  farm  management 
and  advice.  E.  j.  baird. 

Pennsylvania. 


Spinach  for  Fall  and  Winter  Use 

Part  I. 

REPARING  SOIL. — Spinach  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  vegetables  that  can  he  eaten.  Many 
people  would  like  to  grow  it  for  home  or  market 
hut  are  frequently  unsuccessful  because  of  several 
features  which  will  cause  disaster  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  guarded  against.  The 
right  variety  should  be  planted  at  the  right  time, 
always  on  soil  especially  prepared  for  the  crop. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  of  course,  re¬ 
ceive  first  consideration.  Spinach  requires  a  very 
rich  soil,  because  it  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  must 
grow  quickly  for  its  best  development.  Heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  manure  should  he  worked  into  the  soil 
for  two  or  three  years,  so  that  the  plant  food  and 
humus  become  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  While  the  soil  is  being  thus  prepared  light 
feeding  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  peppers,  celery, 
onions  and  tomatoes  may  he  grown.  Exhaustive 
crops  such  as  turnips,  late  cabbage,  eggplants  and 
Summer  crook  neck  squash,  will  feed  heavily  upon 
the  available  plant  fond,  and  take  out  of  the  soil 
what  the  spinach  will  need. 

TILLAGE  AND  FERTILITY.— Greatest  success 
with  any  crop  is  attained  only  when  its  require¬ 
ments  are  thoroughly  understood  and  we  plan 
ahead  so  that  we  can  arrange  our  operations  to  pro¬ 
vide  conveniently  the  ideal  conditions  for  each  crop. 
However,  if  we  wish  to  plant  spinach  this  Fall,  and 
if  our  ground  has  received  no  previous  preparation, 
then  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Planting 
for  the  Fall  eif>p  should  not  begin  until  August, 
therefore  the  crop  may  conveniently  follow  some  of 
the  early  Summer  crops.  If  only  coarse  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  available  it  may  be  broadcast,  the  heavier 
the  better,  and  plowed  into  the  soil.  Frequent  liar- 
rowings  until  planting  time  will  get  (lie  soil  in  the 
best  physical  condition,  and  will  pack  down  the  ma¬ 
nure  so  that  it  can  rot.  Also,  moisture  will  be  re¬ 
tained  and  tbe  plant  food  contained  in  the  soil  will 
become  available.  Of  course,  the  soil  will  become 
hard,  but  this  just  happens  to  be  what  spinach 
likes.  Never  plow  up  a  piece  of  ground  and  plant 
spinach  until  the  soil  has  thoroughly  settled.  Well- 
rotted  manure  or  poultry  manure  is  most  excellent 
for  spinach.  Greatest  benefit  is  had  from  it  when 
it  is  harrowed  into  the  soil  a  few  days  before  plant¬ 
ing.  If  sufficient  manure  is  not  available  about  a 
half  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  should  be  broadcast 
instead,  using  a  4 — 9 — 0  formula.  In  any  event,  no 
matter  how  much  manure  or  fertilizer  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  wood  ashes  are  very  beneficial  in  helping- to 
produce  a  strong,  dark  green,  vigorous  growth.  One 
pound  of  good  wood  ashes,  if  available,  may  be 
raked  into  every  ten  square  feet  of  soil  before 
seeding. 

FALL  VARIETIES.— For  the  Fall  crop  the  Savoy 
spinach  is  probably  the  most  popular  variety.  It 
lias  a  heavy  frame  and  a  thick  crinkly  linn  leaf, 
all  of  which  makes  it  well  liked  by  the  farmer  and 
the  retailer  because  il  fills  up  the  measures  quickly. 
This  variety  holds  up  well  in  transit  and  retains 
its  fresh  appearance.  The  Thick  Leaved  Viroflay 
or  Long  Standing  is  sometimes  used,  and  will  often 
do  well  where  Savoy  fails.  The  planting  of  Fall 
spinach  begins  in  North  Jersey  about  August  10, 
and  is  continued  until  about;  September  1st.  If 
plantings  are  made  later  than  that  the  crop  may 
not  he  harvested  until  tbe  following  Spring,  unless 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  rapid  growth.  As  Savoy 
bolts  to  seed  quickly  in  the  Spring  the  smooth- 
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leaved  varieties  are  used  for  these  later  planting; 
then  if  they  cannot,  he  cut  that  Fall  they  will  be 
move  apt  to  winter  over  and  produce  a  good  crop  in 
fhe  Spring. 

SOWING. — The  seed  is  sown  with  a  seed  drill 
in  rows  about  12  inches  apart,  using  from  six  to 
nine  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  When  the  spinach 
plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high  a  wheel  line  or 
scuffle  hoe  should  he  run  along  the  rows  very  close 
to  the  plants,  so  that  the  soil's  surface  may  he 
stirred  and  the  sprouting  weeds  killed.  Weeding  iu 
Fall  spinach  is  frequently  unnecessary,  especially 
if  the  ground  lias  been  properly  prepared  and  cared 
for  ahead  of  time.  B.  w.  i>. 


The  Useful  Quail  or  Bob  White 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  404  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 


ture  which  shows  the  contents  of  the  crop  of  a  Bob- 


The  Potato  Beetles  and  Weed  Seeds  in  a  Quail’s  Crop.  Fig.  404 


white  or  Quail.  This  bird  was  accidentally  killed 
while  on  its  nest  in  Connecticut  by  being  run  over 
by  a  mowing  machine.  When  the  bird's  crop  was 
opened  it  was  found  to  contain  40  Colorado  potato 
beetles  and  2o0  seeds  of  different  species  of  weeds. 
The  stomach  was  not  saved  and  may  have  contained 
the  remains  of  as  many  more.  We  have  often  had 
reports  which  go  to  show  that  the  Quail  or  “Bob- 
white"  feeds  on  potato  beetles  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  work  it  does  iu  eating  the  seeds  of 
weeds.  We  find  very  few  other  birds  that  will  eat 
the  potato  beetle.  It  has  been  said  that  ducks  will 
devour  them  but  after  long  and  patient  trial  we 
were  never  aide  to  get  our  ducts  to  touch  this  pest. 
If  the  quail  destroys  the  potato  beetle  in  this  way 
we  do  not  question  (he  claim  made  by  one  farmer 
that  each  quail  raised  on  his  farm  is  worth  $5  as 
an  insect  destroyer.  In  fact  a  quail  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  birds  to  have  on  the  farm. 

In  our  experience,  however,  a  flock  of  these  use¬ 
ful  birds  serve  as  an  advertisement  for  every  hunt¬ 
er  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  moment  the  law  is 
off  one  would  think  that  one  of  the  battles  north  of 
Paris  had  been  transferred  to  the  farm  and  the 
farmer  himself  will  have  very  little  chance  to  eat 
ipmil  on  toast,  by  the  time  the  hunters  get  through 
with  the  quail. 


Steam  Tractor  for  Sterilizing  Soils 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  406  is  taken  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  by  the  way  is  a  very  sugges¬ 
tive  pamphlet.  The  picture  shows  a  method  of 
sterilizing  land  to  he  used  for  growing  tobacco 
plants,  by  utilizing  a  steam  tractor.  Everyone  from 
an  old-fashioned  farmer  to  a  new-fashioned  scien¬ 
tist  knows  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  sterilize  the 
soil  used  for  growing  young  plants.  Old  farmers 
followed  the  plan  of  building  a  pile  of  brush  on  the 
spot  where  they  want  to  start  their  tobacco  seed¬ 
lings.  Tliis  pile  was  burned  down,  making  a  hot 
lire.  Then  when  the  ground  was  cold  the  ashes  were 
spaded  or  raked  in,  and  the  seed  was  started.  Many 
farmers  do  the  same  Ihing  in  the  laud  used  for  cab¬ 


bage  seed.  These  farmers  do  not  call  it.  sterilizing 
the  soil,  but  they  know  their  plants  do  better,  are 
less  likely  to  be  troubled  with  disease  or  maggots, 
and  there  are  fewer  weeds  to  be  pulled  out.  The 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  ashes  do  the  trick,  by  kill¬ 
ing  germs,  destroying  weed  seed,  and  giving  tlie  soil 
a  better  body  or  form.  The  modern  scientist  lias 
learned  to  do  this  work  in  other  Ways.  He  gets  much 
the  same  effect,  or  perhaps  a  better  effect,  without 
the  trouble  of  piling  up  brush  and  burning  it.  Per¬ 
haps  that’s  one  evidence  of  the  value  of  science,  if  it 
can  show  a  man  how  to  obtain  good  results  in  a 
cheaper,  easier  or  quicker  manner. 

In  some  cases  the  soil  of  hotbeds  or  plant  beds 
is  roasted  in  an  oven.  Chemicals  are  sometimes  used 
dissolved  in  water  and  sprinkled  over  the  soil,  or  one 
effective  way  is  to  force  live  steam  into  the  soil  until 
it  is  thoroughly  cooked.  This  is  what  we  see  going 
on  in  the  picture.  Soil  for  the  plant  bed  is  covered 
by  a  pan  or  cover  so  as  to  hold  the  steam  down. 
Then  a  pipe  is  run  from  the  tractor  under  this  pail, 
and  steam  forced  in.  That  takes  care  of  it.  for  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  cooked  all  through,  to  the  prompt 
destruction  of  weed  seeds  and  germs.  Soil  cleaned 
in  this  way  invariably  gives  better  plants  for  trans¬ 
planting. 


Clover  or  Alfalfa  in  the  Silo 

A  Growing  Practice  in  South  New  York 

N  our  section  there  are  several  new  silos  being 
put  up.  Some  of  these  are  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  clover  as  silage  in  the  place  of  trying  to  cure 
it  for  hay.  For  a  year  or  two  farmers  have  been 
making  silage  iu  this  way,  and  they  approve  it  where 
it  has  been  tried.  This  year  one  of  our  best  farm¬ 
ers  has  purposely  omitted  planting  any  corn  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  silage  of  his  clover.  He 
says  he  got  better  results  from  Ills  clover  last  year 
iu  the  way  of  silage  than  lie  had  by  curing  it,  ami  it 


A  Days  Shipment  of  700  Baby  Chicks.  Fig.  405 


was  better  silage  than  corn,  lie  had  both  kinds 
last  year.  ‘Weather  conditions  are  very  likely  to  be 
unfavorable  at  the  time  clover  is  ready  to  cut,  and 
it  seldom  happens  that  all  of  the  clover  is  got  witli- 
t  ut  hurting.  There  may  not  he  so  large  a  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  as  when  corn  is  grown,  but  the 
farmer  in  question  says  lie  is  trying  to  get  along 
with  less  hired  help,  and  make  more  money.  The 
State  College  has  issued  a  leaflet  stating  that  some 
clover  has  not  been  satisfactory  as  silage,  that  it 
does  not  always  keep  well,  and  that  there  is  a  strong 
odor,  and  it  is  not  first-class  feed.  It  also  states 
that  where  grass  is  mixed  with  it  the  quality  is 
ninth  improved.  It  may  be  that  this  fact  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  excellent  quality  reported  by  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  tried  it.  There  is  almost  always  grass 
in  the  clover  we  grow.  The  farmer  whom  I  quoted 
reported  that  there  was  a  marked  change  when  he 
changed  from  coni  silage  to  the  clover  silage  last 
year,  and  another  change  when  he  changed  back 
again,  as  he  did  later  in  the  Winter.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  advise  strongly,  but  these  reports  are  from 
men  thoroughly  reliable.  When  it  comes  to  the  use 
of  second  growth  clover  later  in  I  lie  season,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  be  cautious.  If  it  is  the  grass  that 
keeps  the  silage  sweet,  the  second  growth  clover 
alone  will  not  he  the  tiling,  apparently.  Tt  may  be 


possible  to  find  some  grass  to  mix  with  the  clover. 
Personally,  I  lsive  had  no  experience. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  eyon. 

Not  Satisfactory  in  New  Jersey 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  practice  of 
ensiling  clover  and  Alfalfa  is  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  It  lias  been  my  own  observation  that  the  silage 
resulting  from  this  method  is  unsatisfactory,  the 
silage  being  badly  discolored,  subject  to  a  great 
many  chemical  changes  owing  to  the  rather  high  ni- 
trogen  content  that  legumes  contain.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  some  concentrated  product  such  as  rye 
straw  in  the  silo  at  the  same  time  if  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  he  maintained.  In  1010  we  ensiled  at 
the  College  Farm  our  soiling  crops,  aud  after  they 
were  all  placed  in  the  silo  our  buildings  were  burned 
the  -silos  included.  We  thought  the  ensiled  mass 
would  I»e  a  total  loss  inasmuch  ns  it  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  way,  but  to  my  surprise  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  we  tried  feeding  some  of  this  ensiled  mass 
to  the  dairy  cows,  and  while  it  was  very  much  dis¬ 
colored,  rather  sour  and  distinctly  unpalatable  in 
appearance,  the  cows  consumed  the  bulk  of  it  with 
relish,  and  gave  fairly  good  results,  but  personally  I 
believe  that  the  practice  should  be  discouraged.  It 
would  lie  much  safer  to  cut  the  product  and  cure 
it  as  hay.  even  though  the  hay  was  not  of  first 
quality,  and  feed  it  as  roughage  rather  than  as  a 
succulent  feed  later  on.  f.  c.  minkler. 

X.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Ground  Limestone  and  Manure 

I  am  disposed  to  get  some  limestone  (ground  raw 
rock)  and  use  it  freely  in  my  stable  (cows,  horses) 
also  iu  my  poultry  houses  to  sweeten  the  air.  to  act 
as  a  mechanical  betterment  of  the  manure  and  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  limestone  onto  the  land  with  the 
daily  or  frequent  removal  of  manure.  But  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  I  have  read  iu  either  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  in  other 
sources  of  information  that  ground  limestone  mixed 
with  some  manures  injures  them.  Possibly  the  in¬ 
jurious  effect  of  lime  might  be  less  if  the  manure  was 
spread  on  the  land  within  a  day  or  two  than  it'  the 
lime  were  put  into  a  plie  of  manure  and  left  for  a 
Winter.  Then  again,  possibly  the  effect  <  if  the  lime  on 
the  manure  might  be  the  same  if  the  lime  was  mixed 
with  the  manure  whether  the  mixture  was  spread  on 
the  land  or  put  into  a  pile.  And  again  the  loss  of 
quality  in  the  manure  (if  lime  mixed  with  manure  in¬ 
jures  it)  may  not  be  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  the  free  use  of  ground  raw  rock  limestone 
in  stables.  R.  W. 

Connecticut. 

E  have  had  several  discussions  about  this. 
The  authorities  do  not  quite  agree.  Most  of 
the  argument  in  favor  of  using  ground  limestone  in 
the  stable  or  on  the  manure  seems  to  come  from 
people  who  are  in  some  way  interested  in  the  sale 
of  limestone  or  marl.  Most  of  the  scientific  men 
seem  to  prefer  gypsum  plaster,  or  sulphate  of  lime 
for  the  purpose.  The  plaster  gives  a  good  chemical 
action  iu  the  manure  and  is,  we  believe,  better  for 
the  purpose  though  it  is  more  expensive. 

If  the  manure  is  to  be  promptly  used  we  do  not 
believe  the  crushed  limestone  would  drive  off  any 
great  amount  of  ammonia  which  is  the  thing  fo  be 
feared  in  any  use  of  lime  on  manure.  Burnt  or  air- 


sterilizing  Soil  With  Steam  Tractor.  Fig.  406 


slaked  lime  would  not  answer,  for  this  would  break 
up  the  manure  and  undoubtedly  set  free  some  am¬ 
monia.  The  ground  limestoue  would  not  have  this 
effect  except  it  might  he  to  a  slight  extent.  We  have 
heard  from  several  farmers  who  say  they  use  ground 
limestoue  iu  the  stable  with  good  results.  Of  course 
they  have  not  conducted  chemical  experiments  and 
do  not  actually  know  whether  ammonia  is  lost.  They 
think  not  and  are  satisfied  and  their  practice  is 
good  although  we  think  piaster  would  be  better. 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches 
Part  III. 

Packages  For  Peaches. — Peaches  are 
sold  in  many  different  kinds  of  packages 
but  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  the  10-quai't 
peach  basket  and  its  modified  forms  or 
in  the  Georgia  carrier.  The  Jersey  or 
Delaware  16-quart  basket  was  almost  the 
universal  shipping  package  for  a  time 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  It  is 
cheap,  of  a  good  size,  nests  together  well 
when  empty  and  is  fairly  satisfactory  for 
shipment  by  rail.  In  recent  years,  the 
Georgia  carrier  has  rapidly  become  the 
popular  package  for  the  shipment  of 
fancy  peaches  to  the  large  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  The  fruit  ships  better  in  the  car¬ 
rier  and  makes  a  better  appearance  in 
the  market.  The  faults  of  the  baskets 
are  that  they  are  easily  tipped  over,  do 
not  load  'and  wtadk  as  compactly  in 
wagons,  trucks  or  cars  and  the  fruit  is 
more  likely  to  become  bruised.  The  bas¬ 
kets  cost  about  six  to  eight  cents  each 
including  a  good  wooden  cover. 

Covers. — Blit-lap  covers  were  formerly 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  but  it  is 
certainly  bad  practice.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
tect.  the  fruit  from  pressure  and  bruises 
and  make  the  baskets  look  rough  and 
unattractive.  White,  cotton  cloth  covers 
are  more  atraetivc  than  the  burlap,  but 
do  not  offer  any  better  protection  to  the 
fruit.  Rod  or  pink  netting  covers  are 
•much  more  attractive  than  either  tin* 
burlap  or  the  cotton  ones  and  their  use 
can  be  strongly  recommended  for  all  lo¬ 
cal  sales  of  fruit  where  it  is  hauled  to 
market  in  baskets.  The  netting  prevents 
flies  and  wasps  from  reaching  the  fruit 
besides  making  the  package  look  neat  and 
attractive.  Where  shipments  are  made 
by  rail  one  of  the  wooden  types  of  covers 
should  always  be  used.  Sixteen  quarts 
of  peaches  should  weigh  about  24  pounds. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
20-quart  basket  quite  similar  in  shape  to 
the  common  peach  basket  is  frequently 
used  for  local  sales  of  peaches. 

Tiie  Six-uaskkt  Crate. — The  Georgia 
carrier  consists  of  a  crate  22x11x10% 
inches  inside  measure  and  holds  six  till 
baskets  each  having  a  capacity  of  four 
quarts.  Tills  are  made  with  either  square 


which  is  the  better  package,  the  crate  or 
the  basket?  It  largely  depends  upon  the 
market  to  he  suplied,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  fruit  to  be  shipped  and  the 
available  labor.  Fancy  peaches  gener¬ 
ally  sell  at  a  premium  in  carriers  over 
baskets  in  the  large  city  markets.  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  prices 
paid  for  peaches  in  baskets  is  propor¬ 
tionately  equal  to  that  paid  for  the  fruit 
in  carriers. 

Packing  Carriers. — The  packing  of 
the  carrier  appears  rather  difficult  at  first 
and  it  cannot  be  economically  done  un¬ 
less  a  proper  packing  table  is  provided. 
When  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 


St  •*'  A 


Types  of  Basket  Covers.  Fig.  408 

different  packs  and  the  system  of  packing 
however  the  fruit  can  be  placed  in  the 
carriers  very  rapidly.  It  requires  a  bet¬ 
ter  organized  force  of  labor  to  get  off  a 
good  shipment  of  peaches  in  carriers  than 
it  does  in  baskets  as  the  latter  are  com¬ 
monly  packed.  Some  growers  pack  bas¬ 
kets  as  thoroughly  as  crates  are  ever 
packed  and  examine  each  individual  fruit. 
Where  such  special  attention  is  given,  as 
much  time  is  required  as  for  packing 
crates.  The  following  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  deciding  as  to  what  pack¬ 
age  to  use.  If  one  is  short  of  labor  or 
if  it  is  inexperienced  and  a  quantity  of 
fruit  is  ripening  it  can  be  moved  faster 
in  baskets  than  in  crates.  When  crates 


Dirty,  broken,  second-hand  peach  crates  should  riot  be  used.  Fig.  407 


or  rounded  comers,  the  latter  generally 
being  somewhat  less  subject  to  breakage. 
The  empty  crates  weigh  about  nine  to  10 
pounds  each,  and,  when  properly  packed 
with  peaches,  40  to  40  pounds  each. 
New  crates  can  he  purchased  in  ear  lots 
for  about  14  to  10  cents  each  freight  paid. 

New  Crates  Preferable.  —  Second¬ 
hand  peach  crates  are  used  in  large 
quantities  by  some  growers.  If  tin*  pack¬ 
ages  have  been  well  cared  for,  are  clean, 
and  tire  relabelled  by  the  grower  they  are 
quite  presentable  in  appearance.  How¬ 
ever,  one  too  frequently  sees  good  peaches 
sent  to  market,  in  an  old,  battered  tomato 
crate  with  the  tomato  label  still  attached. 
This  is  not  good  business  and  injures  the 
rating  of  the  grower.  New,  clean  crates 
are  much  to  he  preferred  to  second-hand 
ones  even  though  they  cost  somewhat 
more.  A  three-penny  common  pail  of  14 
gauge  wire  is  a  good  size  to  use  in  nail¬ 
ing  crates  together  and  one  pound  of 
these  should  be  sufficient  for  at  least  IS 
crates. 

Market  Requirements. — A  very  com 
inou  question  asked  by  peach  growers  is 


are  to  be  tried  for  the  first  time  they 
should  be  used  for  the  early  peaches  to 
give  the  packers  experience-  so  when  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  ripens  they  can  pack  it 
rapidly.  M.  A.  blake. 

Handling  Liquid  Manure 

Are  there  any  generally  recognized  de¬ 
vices  fur  the  application  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure?  My  pits  have  all  been  built  so  as 
to  drain  into  the  cesspool,  but  1  have  yet 
to  find  a  satisfactory  device  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  same.  M.  M. 

Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

There  nrc  two  ways  of  making  use  of 
this  liquid  manure  from  the  cistern.  One 
is  to  pile  the  solid  manure  in  a  compost, 
heap  not  far  from  the  cistern,  and  use  a 
good  deal  of  bedding  or  coarse  material 
in  making  up  the  pile.  Then  from  time 
to  time  pump  the  liquids  out  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  over  this  manure  pile  and  let  them 
soak  through.  Then  when  the  manure  is 
applied,  of  course  the  liquids  go  with  it. 
The  other  plan  is  to  apply  the  liquids  di¬ 
rect,  usually  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  or 
grain.  A  tank  on  wheels,  very  much 
like  a  sprinkling  curt,  used  on  the  street, 


is  used  for  this  purpose,  Several  of  the 
wagon  manufacturers  make  such  a  cart. 
In  other  cases  barrels  or  hogsheads  are 
put  into  the  body  of  an  ordinary  wagon. 
A  hole  is  bored  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  filled  in  with  a  wooden  plug. 
The  liquids  are  pumped  into  these  bar¬ 
rels  and  taken  out  to  the  field.  There  the 
plugs  are  pulled  out,  and  the  wagon 
driven  across  the  field.  The  liquids  run 
out  through  the  cracks  or  at  the  back  of 
the  wagon  body  and  are  thus  spread. 
There  are  other  crude  devices  some  of 
them  homemade,  for  handling  the  liquids, 
but  the  general  plan  is,  when  they  are 
used  alone,  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  sprinkling  curt  so  frequently  used 
for  street  or  road  work. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Sweet  clover  is  now  being  grown  by  so 
many  farmers  and  in  so  many  different 
localities,  that  we  are  learning  much 
more  about  this  crop  than  was  known 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Hloomiag- 
dale,  on  page  016,  advises  sowing  only 
between  December  1st  and  March  1st, 
using  25  pounds  of  uuhulled  seed.  Since 
I  lie  use  of  the  Ames  scarifier  has  be¬ 
come  general,  Sweet  clover  can  be  sown 
successfully  in  late  Spring,  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  but  in  the  most  Northern 
States,  not  later  than  August.  Ten 
pounds  of  scarified  seed  will  give  a  good 
stand,  and  furnishes  70  seeds  to  the 
square  foot.  Seven  plants  of  Sweet 
clover  to  the  square  foot  makes  a  thick 
stand,  and  when  grown  for  seed,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  one  plant  to  the  square  yard. 
We  know  of  settlings  in  the  Summer  of 
1015  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  of  scari¬ 
fied  seed  giving  perfect  stands.  It  is  true 
the  unhulled  seed  ought  to  be  sown  only 
in  Winter  and  early  Spring,  so  that  the 
rains  and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
will  prepare  the  seed  for  germination 
with  the  advent  of  growing  weather. 

The  cleaner  the  fields  the  purer  the 
seed  will  be ;  but  modern  seed-cleaning 
machinery  will  remove  almost  all  weed 
seeds  and  those  not  easily  removed  by 
machinery  ought  to  be  weeded  out  in  the 
field.  Only  a  few  kinds  of  weeds  arc  able 
to  survive  a  good  stand  of  Sweet  clover 
the  second  year  when  it  produces  seed, 
as  it  is  a  good  “smother  crop”  and,  in 
this  way,  does  most  of  its  own  “weeding” 
in  an  effective  manner.  e.  e.  barton. 

Pendleton  Go.,  ICy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  ttet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SILO  FILLERS 
H E A VI-DUTI  ENGINES 

Sa'vTncPpRJCES 


6  TO  8  TAwQf  6  T0  8  H-  P.  ENGINE 
H.P.ENf.INFA  /  I  %W  AND  f.NSM.ACE  $OQfl 
ONi.Y  $135  CUTTER  - 

11]  vT  THINK  OF  IT  A  18-inch ©n«t|A£*  with  trnvel- 

-  \V  .  \  *  inp  tnl.l...  Blower  wine  am)  mauntetl  on 

Wbccte  for  the  low  not.  prior  ni  $296.  /\ml  the  Hrnvi  Putt  engine, 
thu  mcMt .ijtmplj,  iJurublc  mid  powerful  engine  for  it*  riv.  ever  of- 
U'YVd  WORi>>  rnn  t  ilotr-rfl'C  llifn  unirtnr*  ymi  wont  YnAiv.it  work 
right  an  yam-  prrmttwa:  you  xvnnt  to  sec  it  »h\n  by  aid*?  of  other 
cbEincS.  o o«l  then  wntchrefUilta.  THE  ENGINE  WILL  DO  IT’S 

own  Valuing  and  talk  in  words  too  will  under¬ 
stand.  YOU  WILL  CALL  it  THE  WONDER  ENGINE.  Cntalo* 
fro.*  tm  rotiot  at.  Tills  cataloc  mean*  money  mivmir  for  YOU.  Get 
it  now  todiiy. 

r.  consolidated  gasoline  engine  co. 

202  Fulton  Street _ .  .  .  New  York  City 

ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tolls  how  to  succeed  growing 
Alfalfa  on  any  soil  or  climate  cast  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River;  how  to  sow;  how  to  harvest;  what 
to  do  To  retain  a  perfect  meadow.  Wo  refuse 
to  handle  Turkestan  or  “Dwarf  Alfalfa.”  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  99% 
pure.  Wo  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Idaho  or  Utah 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

FSIIflyR  fllPSIFI  We  have  the  Genuine 
unimm  HLrni.r«  Grimm  ns  well  as  Han¬ 
sen's  great  now  Siberian  varieties.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request. 

W?NGSEEDCO*,Box223  ,MechanIcsburg,0. 


jPh  FR  K!  fN»rv68ter  niteand  thrown  in  pile  on 
B  ■  ■  ■  U  Kcl  linrv osier  or  windrows.  Man  and 
E  3j  M  I  Ij  N  hin-Hn  cuts  sail  shocks  equal  to  a  Coen 
A#  IIIV  Biinlrr,  Solti  in  every  Male.  1’iiie 
only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder.  Tes- 
limnnials  Hint  catalog  FREE  showing  picture  o'  llni-vester, 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO, ,  Dopt.  279  Salina.  Kan&as 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  '^Tooi  % o 

per  10,000.  Tomato  1‘latm— $1.50  per  J, 000.  Sweet 
Potato  and  POP  per  Plants— $  I,  "ill  per  ],ou().  Cauli- 
tlow  ur  Plants— $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIUT.  Btistol.  Pa. 


WHEAT  GROWERS 

Xotjgotting  host  rosnlts  should  sow  one  of  the 
‘  HOFFMAN  SEFR  WHEATS."  Six  kinds -reliable, 
hardy,  prolillc.— varieties  that  will  thrive  under 
trying  conditions.  Graded— clean  of  rye,  bookie, 
cheat,  garlic,  smut.  PRICES  ARE  JUST 

Catalniiuca  ami  samples— both  free,  if  you 
tell  where  you  now  thin  ojfer. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa.  | 

RINT1FR  TWINE  rarmw  agents  wanted. 

oiNucn  i  nine  fU.,  C)Ur  S!in®,  ,„s  an(1  prices. 

Til  fit).  itUKT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 

“The  Joynt  Brand”  Pure  Un leached  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  host  Potash  fertilizer.  The  best,  cheapest  and 
most  lasting  fertilizer.  They  solve  the  fertilizer 
problem.  Correspondence  invited.  References, 
Dunn’-  orBradStreufc’s  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Luck* 
now, (Jut.  Aildress,  JOHN  JOYNT.  Lucknow  Out.,  tail, ula 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

I  By  Mad  or  Expr^^s  Prepaid.  Lending  rnrlnflf.*  rilUUGi:.  TIIL- 
LltV.  l  llll, Il  f, OYYKR  PUNTS.  Lingo  or  miidII  folit  at  rviiMoii- 
aliJi*  prlfpft,  I  lf*t  cltiAH  jtlimfx  and  nitlo  rl«<ll«i*ry  gu.i m ufecil 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ior  Ah£u*1  mid  Full  |il)intln(r.  Knutier  and  Pet- grown  plants 
Unit  u  ill  linin' triilt  next  m miner,  Ainu  IMHt'lSEUlCY,  11  LA  rK- 
liLUItY  I’Lt.VIH,  I  K!' IT  TIlI  JiM.  IIK.V  ASIE.VLiL  TREES. 
SIIKI  118.  Catalogue  / rn\ 

Harry  L»  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Celery  Plants  VooV-  Cabbage  Plants 

SI  per  1,000  All  kinds  of  Kadi.  Nice,  stocky  plants 
and  Plenty  of  them,  RGMAVOK  NKEIJ  AND 
PLANT  FA  KM.  C.  BOGGS  «  SON,  Cheswold  Delaware 

s  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

_  .  "  _  _  __  _  I'ichor  protein  content  tlmn  >1  fulfil. 

|  gN  \  /  ET  D  Write  for  prices  nil' I  information. 

^  "■  ”  "  rC  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Russian  Pilhic  Rub  Rank  grower.  Great  yieldor. 

nubbidnriiKUsnye  S].;!u  giMC  f,,,.  orchard 

cover.  (7.01  ElfOALE  1A  UAI.Clin rlotl  o.JS.Y . 


Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid 
strawberries  arc  marvels  in  size,  beauty  and  productiveness,  with  the  true 
wild  strawberry  flavor. They  cover  the  wholeseason,  from  earliest  till  latest 

Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Planted  in  sunmict  or  an  I  man.  produce  a  crop  of  berries  the  following  Jane.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown 
Strawberries  lolls  nil  about  them;  how  to  prepare,  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  II  shows  the  “Edmund  Wilson” 
in  natural  rue  and  color,  and  accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  Van  Elect  hybrids-  anil  a 
score  of  other  claiU'c  varieties,  including  tin- best  Everbearing  Strawberries.  IT’S  FREE.  11  you  would 
luve  b i g ge i  and  better  Strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  Van  Fleet  Hybrids. 

a  Struwl  erry  Spvctallit  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


Agriculture — Home  Economics 

Two  Year  Courses  For  Young  People  Who  Cannot  Go  to  College 

and  who  desire  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  prepare  them  for  farm 
life  in  all  its  branches.  * 

Two  Year  Courses  in  General  Agriculture,  Dairying,  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Horticulture.  200  acre  farm,  pure  bred  stock,  modern  build¬ 
ings.  Graduates  are  making  good  at  home  and  in  responsible  positions. 

Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics  in  its  various  branches  prepares 
girls  for  scientific  home  management.  Courses  thoroughly  practical  and 
should  be  a  part  of  every  girl’s  education. 

Year  Trades  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  prepares  girls  for 
professional  work  in  these  lines.  Excellent  equipment. 

No  Entrance  Examinations.  Admission  is  free  to  all  boys  and  girls 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  Graduates  of  high  schools  are  finding  the 
work  worth  their  while. 

Tuition  is  five  to  residents  nf  the  Stnte  of  New  York.  Expenses  ore  moderate. 

Boys  nuu  girls  who  want  n  practical  training  for  life  are  coming  to  ibis  school.  Rome  of 
them  have  come  from  your  county.  Kind  out  who  they  are  and  write  them  about  the  School. 
For  Catalogue  write  to  F.  G.  Hclyar,  Director,  BoxR 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


The  Home  Acre 


in  their  later  hearing.  Tint  they  came 
buck  all  right  and  are  now  loaded  with 
green  and  ripening  fruit  (July  0).  I 
noticed  fruit  yesterday  on  runners  that 
have  not  yet  rooted.  It  is  an  interesting 
plant  in  the  garden,  hut  Till-:  R.  N.-Y. 
is  right  in  not  calling  it  a  commercial 
berry.  The.  big  annual  croppers  are  the 
only  ones  for  profit  to  the  berry  grower. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


F.O.B. 
FOSTORI A 


A  Practical  Car  for  the 
Practical  Farmer 

Think  over  the  car  question— just  what  do  you  require 
Don’t  you  find  most  important — 

POWER,  ROOM,  STRENGTH 
MODERN  CONSTRUCTION 


These  four  points  are  the  ones  most  desirable  for  most  farmers  and  they 
show  up  strong  in  the  specifications  of  the  Allen  37.  You  will  find  the 
Allen  up-to-date,  powerful,  roomy,  well-built  and  complete. 

There  is  no  greater  motor  car  value  under  $1000  there  is  no  car  so 
well  fitted  for  country  use. 

All  we  ask  is  comparison.  Note  these  specifications. 

37  H.  P.  A  cyl.  motor.  Two-unit  electric  starting  and  lighting 

1 1 3-foch  wheelbase.  system. 

5  vi neh  undcrslung  rear  springs.  Weight  2300  pounds. 

Full  floating  rear  axle.  Gives  20  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

37  haQ  nmvpn  so  satisfactory  for  the  past  year  ttafct  it  will  be 


Large  Trees  Near  Buildings 

In  regard  to  shade  trees  near  a  build¬ 
ing  I  can  speak  from  experience;.  I  have 
had  several  little  maples  take  root  from 
seed  blown  from  the  large  maples  in  the 
yard,  and  thought  they  would  he  a  nice 

shade  for  the  dining-r . .  helping  to 

keep  the  room  cool,  so  allowed  them  to 
go.  but  a  few  weeks  ago  noticed  the 
brickwork  to  the  shed  wall  was  cracking 
badly  and  bulged  in.  I  began  to  look  for 
the  cause,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
trees  seemed  to  grow  from  under  a  large 
stone  in  the  .cellar  wall.  I  do  not  know 
from  where  it  has  grown,  but  is  all  out 
of  sight.  I  cut.  the  tree  down  ns  dose 


2207  Allen  Building 


heavy,  and  I  pinched  it  and  made  almost 
a  tree  of  it,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
heavy  crop. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  T  l  ive  now 
is  a  bed  of  the  colored  variety  of  the 
pigweed  family,  AmarantUK  Melancholi- 
cus ;  variety  is  Sunset,  and  the  colors  are 
more  brilliant  than  the  older  Tricolor. 
I  shall  watch  it  closely  to  avoid  seeding, 
for  I  fear  that  it  might  get  to  he  as  bad 
a  weed  as  the  common  pigweed.  Amaran- 
tus  alhlis. 

Owing  probably  to  the  conditions  made 
by  the  weather  the  string  beau  pods 
have  rusted  worse  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them.  Not  only  the  wax  varieties,  but 
the  green  ones  are  just  as  bad.  And 
the  potato  beetles  have  taken  to  the  to¬ 
matoes  as  thickly  as  they  usually  do  on 
potatoes.  Perhaps  this  is  because  I 
planted  no  potatoes  for  them  this  sea¬ 
son  in  my  garden.  I  let  the  spray  pump 
rest  and  took  the  lead  arsenate  in  a 
bucket  and  used  a  small  whisk  broom  to 
douse  the  plants,  and  on  a  small  scale 
this  is  less  labor  than  the  pump  and 
fully  as  effective.  All  spraying  lias  been 
less  effective  against,  insects  this  Sum¬ 
mer  because  of  the  constant  rains  wash¬ 
ing  off  the  poison.  Mr.  Skinner’s  irriga¬ 
tion  apparatus  works  beautifully,  but 
1ms  been  of  no  use  till  the  past  week 
since  the  rains  have  held  up. 

I  shall  grub  out  the  St.  Regis  rasp¬ 
berry  and  depend  on  the  f’uthhert.  The 
St.  Regis  fruits  Spring  and  Fall,  but 
does  not  give  crops  enough  at  one  time, 
and  I  would  rather  have  the  good  early 
Summer  crop  ai.d  let  the  Fall  crop  go. 

My  Progressive  strawberries  set  such  a 
heavy  early  crop  that  I  was  a  little 
curious  to  see  what  the  result  would  be 


to  the  rock  as  I  could  get;  have  given* 
three  away  and  pulled  up  all  the  lil th¬ 
orn's  l  could,  and  four  more  quite  large 
ones  are  going  soon.  The  largest  are 
three  or  four  inches  around  and  were 
ma'  ing  rapid  growth. 

f)n  another  page  you  advocate  Caro¬ 
lina  poplars  for  windbreaks.  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  experience  with  that  too  but  hope 
it  will  not  bo  serious,  as  I  am  going  to 
stop  it  within  a  few  days.  We  bought 
one  of  the  trees  perhaps  15  years  ago, 
and  my  husband  set  it  across  the  road 
from  the  house  and  about  20  feet  from 
the  corner  of  the  barn  ;  it  is  now  over  00 
feet  high,  and  the  roots  have  grown  to- 
AViirds  the  barn.  Two  trees  have  sprung 
up  that  are  10  or  12  feet  high;  I  dug  for 
the  roots  to  the  one  nearest  the  barn,  and 
it  was  growing  under  it.  I  chopped  it 
off  so  it  wouldn’t  grow  any  farther  that 
way,  and  am  going  to  have  both  small 
trees  taken  up  and  moved  over  in  the 
wood  lot  or  somewhere  away  from  the 
buildings,  and  have  the  large  tree  cut 
down,  as  1  expect  roots  have  extended 
under  the  hank  wall,  as  little  ones  •were 
growing  from  under  the  edge  of  it,  and 
I  could  not  see  the  root  at  all.  I  broke 
off  every  twig  T  could  see,  hut  if  that 
large  tree  should  stand  there  to  feed 
the  roots  that  have  probably  extended  in 
all  directions  I  shall  expect  to  see  tin- 
drive  to  the  barn  cracking  open,  or  trees 
growing  out  of  the  cellar  wall.  The  tree 
is  a  rapid  grower  and  mine  is  very  - 
straight,  and  they  will  make  good  posts, 
but  they  need  to  he  put  away  from  build¬ 
ings  or  almost  any  tree  the  same,  al-  ' 
though  T  do  not  know  about  the  ever¬ 
green  trees  or  their  habits. 

Goffstowu,  N.  II.  MRS.  K.  f.  i\ 


STARS  MAKE  DOLLARS 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


Hunk,  Fret]  and  Postpaid.  It  shownK  j  •  Mt 
more  than  a  hundred  stunning  now*  a 
styles  winch  my  big  factory  In  turn-*-  :  ymt. 

»  at  price*  an  low  naff  |  1#  ’ 

/  on,y  WJb  and  Up.  I  T- *• 
K'WvAA!/  Think  of  gettim*  hr  ■  ,v 
k.  Wi  '  Kvnnino  Split  IlKkijryft:  ./.-V; 

/\  1  fagf  ~ftuiknutt4Miu2  ywir»j  <!>■>>’ 

1/  fflEf  v-  .  ntauoh  pikea.*; 

ip/*.  FuanWKyjinJ*  l-' 

£  ^  \  C  r~<A\ I //^  B».*o  liOW  to  save  $20  to  1 
jSj  W  nr  w  »“•*.  A'lilrer.-Mj 
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CIDER  Making  Pays 


////////////■ 


WithMt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses — why  not  you?  -jnTJ 
Sizes  10  to 400  bbld.  daily;  hand  /$£$& 


THIS  BOOK  FnPP 
,  on  CORN  CRIBS  pKCP 
\  Sant  Postpaid  ■  ■  ■  ™  ™ 

■A  Cantatas  surprising  facts  about  big 
r\  yearly  wa«te  of  corn  by  rats,  mice, 
U\  birds,  mould,  etc,,  whore  ordinary 
wood  cnt>9  are  used.  Shows  bow 
jf.A  to  avoid  your  share  of  this  great 
>  \  teas  and  have  better  cured, 
|S*1_1  otroni  er  germinating  corn.  Send 
-'for  FKEK  COPY  today. 


or  power,  Cider cvaporri tors,  /  fn-ffff 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar  1  ll  II 

Fully  guir.micm!.  A  ll  pow  er  j  gJE 

nvinamc  pkkmkwc.ci>.  ^Swe^*** 

137  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead.  0.  ®  V1  1 

Or  Itoom  119  L  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  w  York,  N.  Y. 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-^ 
nary  wood  cribs— last  a  life¬ 
time,  Keep  out  all  rats, 
mice, birds, thieves, and  are 
lira,  light  hint;  and  weather¬ 
proof:  oaaily  pot  up.  Many  sizes 
und  stylos.  Surprisingly  low  in 
cost.  Freight  raid.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  today. 

IKON  CHIB  &  MIN  CO. 


If  you  re  a  man  of  energy  and  busmens  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
A  »  R,rf'at\  ik-maud  for  drilled  water  wills,  ami 

ne  j|A  there  a  large  Bure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

’  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

|  i  \\\  Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

'■  f  yX  Bast  by  test.  Low  in  price,  hUh 

ars  j  i  V\\  in  practical  worth.  You  m  m  ika 
1  VyA  h  I’ay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
8  \  v  \  the  time.  Look  imo  thi-d  Sold 
f  p  jk  V\\  on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

tj  I  \  Our  I -lo  (wiiu  *J«  • 

§  z  l  K  \  I  |Cflbt}i  /l  ^far  Out- 

I  V  -  \1  ..  R’rt.  riu.  i:<  ua.J  »v -rji  y,*u 


WooBUf,  Ohio 


Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

a  Use  water  now  wasted.  II  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  it  minute 
■jj  .uni  a  Lilt  of  l  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

5  Hrat»  enirRu'ti  ami  vvlntimllln.  Nt»  freex- 
imr,  uoirasolitirt.  little  attunlum.  fewro- 
Ovftr  1 1 .000  in  Uoo.  Satfafaction 
uaraiit4M*<i.  One  uner  nay  a,  ' 'N**v«*r  mianed 
’  <  Iporaten  with  «tlnttr  piit'iuuatle  or  teniv- 
Writ*»  today  f.*r  »  catalog  and  true  edtimato. 

CO.  J1W  Trinity  Bide.,  How  York 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Wheat  Experiments  in  Ohio 


The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  is¬ 
sued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  the  result 
of  “Wheat  Experiments.”  Ohio  ranks 
seventh  in  acreage  and  seventh  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  Winter  wheat,  and  owing  to  the 
high  prices  abroad,  the  wheat  crop  be¬ 
comes  more  than  usually  important  this 
year.  Results  show  that  wheat,  grown  in 
a  rotation  which  includes  corn,  oats, 
clover  and  Timothy  gives  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  yield  than  where  the  wheat  is  grown 
continuously,  that  is  year  after  year.  As 
is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  East,  the 
yield  of  wheat  is  highest  where  potatoes 
are  included  in  the  rotation.  When  wheat 
follows  potatoes  it  is  sure  to  be  put  on 
good  land  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tilled.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  potatoes  re¬ 
ceive  a  heavy  manuring  or  fertilizing, 
and  so  the  wheat  has  a  better  chance 
than  when  following  corn. 

As  for  fertilizers  these  experiments  ap¬ 
pear  to  show  that  phosphorus  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  needed  in  wheat  culture  on  the 
usual  Ohio  soils.  While  complete  fertil¬ 
izers  containing  nitrogen  and  potash, 
gave  good  results,  it  becomes  evident  that 
phosphorus  is  the  element  most  needed. 
These  experiments  would  show  that  on 
practically  all  Ohio  soils  which  have  been 
under  cujtivalion  for  50  years  or  more, 
both  phosphorus  and  lime  are  needed. 

The  lime  experiments  in  Ohio  have 
now  been  going  on  16  years  so  that  the 
whole  opportunity  has  been  given  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  elTeet  of  lime.  The  figures 
show  that  the# use  of  one  ton  of  burned 
lime  or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per 
acre  once  iu  five  years  has  increased  the 
yield  of  wheat  2.11  bushels  per  acre  on  a 
10-year  average.  The  effect  of  lime  on 
all  the  crops  of  the  rotation  has  been  to 
increase  their  value  from  $6.17  to  $27-41 
per  acre,  depending  on  the  fertilizer  used 
witli  the  lime.  It  will  he  noticed  that 
these  experiments  asume  that  one  ton  of 
the  burned  lime  is  about  equal  in  effi¬ 
ciency  to  two  tons  of  ground  limestone- 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  in  subsoiling 
or  very  deep  tillage  of  the  soil.  As  most 
of  our  readers  understand,  subsoiling 
means  running  a  small  subsoil  plow  deep 
in  the  ground  after  each  furrow.  This 
plow  does  not  turn  any  of  the  subsoil  up 
to  the  surface,  but  simply  breaks  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  ground.  Tools  are  now 
made  for  plowing  or  stirring  the  soil  15 
inches  deep  and  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  comparing  this  deep  tillage 
with  ordinary  plowing  7 inches  deep. 
No  compensating  advantage  was  found  iu 
this  deep  tillage.  The  subsoiling  gave  a 
gain  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre  over 
ordinary  plowing,  but  the  increased  cost 
was  such  that  this  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able. 

As  a  comparison  of  broadcasting  and 
drilling  the  seed  general  results  seem  to 
he  in  favor  of  drilling.  An  average  of 
five  seasons  gave  a  gain  of  3.8  bushels 
per  acre.  No  difference  was  found  in 
yield  between  a  one-inch  and  two-inch 
drilling.  When  the  seed  was  put  in  to 
three  inches  deep  there  was  a  slight  loss 
of  yield.  Cross  drilling  gave  a  slight  in¬ 
crease.  In  this  half  the  seed  was  drilled 
one  way.  then  the  other  half  put  in  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  first,  thus  making  two  drill¬ 
ings  necessary.  While  there  was  a 
slight  gain  from  this  double  drilling  the 
loss  of  labor  and  time  was  such  that  it 
was  not  considered  profitable.  The  bul¬ 
letin  gives  a  clear  statement  of  one  fake 
variety  of  wheat.  This  is  called  Miracle 
or  Marvelous  as  the  case  may  be.  These, 
two  kinds  appear  to  be  identical  and  are 
both  fakes  so  far  as  the  claims  made  for 
them  are  concerned.  Both  the  Miracle 
and  the  Marvelous  gave  smaller  yields' 
than  the  well-known  standard  Fultz.  It 
was  claimed  for  the  Marvelous  that  only 
one  peck  per  acre  of  seed  will  he  needed. 
At  the  Ohio  Station  Marvelous  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  one  peck  per  acre,  just  as  the 
boomers  claim,  gave  a  yield  nf*7.39  bush¬ 
els,  while  seeded  at  the  rate  of  eight 
pecks  per  acre  it  gave  over  30  bushels, 
while  Mediterannean  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  gave  35  bushels. 


Destroying  Grasshoppers 

There  is  great  trouble  with  grasshop¬ 
pers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this 
year.  It  seems  to  be  local,  and  the  hop¬ 
pers  are  not  generally  distributed,  hut 
where  they  do  come  they  are  doing  great 
damage,  especially  to# Alfalfa  and  clover. 
In  Kansas,  where  they  have  studied  the 
grasshopper,  they  find  a  poison  bait  the 
most  effective  argument  against  him.  We 
have  frequently  described  this  bait  yet 
there  are  calls  for  it,  and  so  we  print  it 
again  as  follows:  »  , 

The  bran  mash  is  made  of  bran,  20 
pounds;  Paris  green,  white  arsenic,  or 
London  purple,  one  pound :  syrup,  two 
quarts :  oranges  or  lemons,  three ;  water, 
‘,\y2  gallons.  Paris  green  is  preferred  to 
the  other  poisons,  but  the.  price  of  it  this 
year  is  very  high,  and  hence  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  substitute  white 
arsenic  or  London  purple.  In  preparing 
the  bran  mash,  mix  the  bran  and  the 
poison  dry  in*  a  wash  tub.  Squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  oranges  or  lemons  into  the 
water,  and  chop  the  remaining  pulp  and 
the  peel  to  tine  bits  and  add  them  to  the 


water.  Dissolve  the  syrup  iu  the  water 
and  wet  the  bran  and  poison  with  the 
mixture,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  in. 
order  to  dampen  the  mash  thoroughly. 

This  stuff  is  to  be  sown  broadcast  i* 
the  morning  over  the  places  where  the 
grasshoppers  are  bad.  Use  it  early  who 
the  grasshoppers  first  begin  to  move 
around.  The  quantities  given  above 
make  bait  enough  to  cover  four  or  five 
acres.  , 


Crops  in  Western  New  York 

Wheat  is  about  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  here.  Some  pieces  on  low  land  have 
been  injured  b,v  too  much  water  but  it  is 
the  exception  to  see  a  poor  piece.  Insects 
do  not  seem  in  evidence. 

Oats  are  just  the  opposite  of  wheat, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  find  a  good 
piece.  They  were  put  in  late;  too  much 
water  prevented  proper  fitting  of  the 
land.  Have  hardly  seen  what  would  be 
called  a  No.  1  piece,  even  on  the  very 
best:  farms. 

Barley  is  not  much  grown.  Saw  a  few 
pieces,  some  of  which  look  pretty  well  but 
same,  remarks  apply  to  this  crop  as  to 
oats. 

Rye  corresponds  with  wheat,  nearly 
every  piece  looks  well. 

Corn  is  poorest  ever.  Matty  pieces  on 
the  best  farms  are  not  over  three  inchs 
high  now.  The  acreage  is  below  the  av¬ 
erage.  The  wet  weather  prevented  get¬ 
ting  it  in  in  time,  in  fact  prevented  get¬ 
ting  it  in  at  all.  It  is  about  impossible 
to  find  a  good  piece. 

Potato  planting  i.s  just  finishing  (July 
13),  very  late  but  we.  think  that  they 
will  do  much  better  than  corn.  The  acre¬ 
age  will  be  below  the  average.  Wc  see 
fewer  large  fields  than  usual. 

Hay  is  the  crop  of  crops  this  year.  On 
many  fields  it  is  impossible  to  cut  over 
half  of  it  as  it  lias  fallen  down  and 
grown  up  and  fallen  again  aud  grown  up. 
In  many  cases  it  is  just  as  well,  as  the 
bottom  of  the  grass  has  been  injured  for 
good  hay.  Saw  many  mowing  last  week 
where  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  the 
machine  had  been,  it  would  not  make  any 
separation  between  the  cut  and  standing 
grass.  About  the  only  way  to  get  along 
was  for  a  man  to  go  behind  the  mower 
with  a  fork  and  keep  it  poked  away. 
Never  saw  Alsike  so  coarse  as  it  is  now. 
Timothy  is  also  big.  A  good  many  pieces 
of  Alfalfa  will  soon  cut  a  second  crop 
and  it  will  be  big. 

Beans  hatfh  large  acreage  and  many 
pieces  looking  fine.  A  good  many  pieces 
are  not  up  yet.  however,  but  this  kind  of 
weather  will  bring  them  along  rapidly. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
ward  Springs  in  many  years.  No  frost 
since  April  1,  hut  rain,  rain,  rain  until 
farmers  were  distracted.  Now  it  is  very 
hot.  Yesterday  was  the  hottest  12th  of 
July  since  Rochester  kept  records.  To¬ 
day  is  better  with  slight  showers  and 
prospect  of  more. 

Pastures  could  not  be  better  and  in 
some  cases  farmers  will  mow  them.  The 
growth  is  so  rank  that  stock  makes  lit¬ 
tle  impression  on  them.  Ilill  pastures 
which  would  ordinarily  be  brown  now  are 
green  with  clover  standing  a  foot  high. 
Cattle  look  fine. 

Apple  trees  never  blossomed  fuller; 
any  old  stub  was  like  a  snow  ball ;  but 
too  much  rain  we  think  spoiled  many 
of  the  blossoms  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  crop  has  set  remarkably  light.  This 
applies  to  all  kinds.  To  find  an  orchard 
showing  much  fruit  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  c.  I. 

There  will  not  be  many  apples  in  this 
locality.  Bloom  was  profuse  but  set  was 
light  and  dropped  badly  and  much 
fungus.  Some  growers  are  looking  for 
a  few  hundred  barrels  of  fruit.  As  for 
myself,  my  orchard  is  small.  Baldwins 
set  a  few,  but  most  of  them  dropped. 
I  find  a  fair  show  of  Duchess  and  a 
few  Blush,  hut  Baldwins,  King,  Sutton 
Rome,  and  Craveiistein  are  all  minus. 
Very  few  Bartlett  pears,  although  bloom 
was  good.  Some  peaches;  quinces  set 
well.  Season  very  wet  here  and  planting 
late.  Smaller  acreage  than  usual  of  oats, 
and  stand  spotted  by  wet.  Dorn  small 
and  late,  also  beans  and  potatoes.  Beans 
have  come  up  good  and  growing  rapidly. 
Some  potatoes  have  been  planted  this 
week.  July  14.  n.  P.  M. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

July  7. — Wheat,  95c.;  old  potatoes, 
$1.60;  corn,  80c.;  oats,  55c.:  old  bay. 
$20 ;  eggs,  30c.  per  dozen ;  butter,  35c. 
per  pound;  Spring  chickens,  25  to  30c. 
per  pound.  AVe  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  rain.  Weather  fine  now  for  making 
hay.  Corn  is  small  yet.  No  wheat  cut 
yet.  Hay  aud  wheat  better  than  tl»: 
general  yield;  oats  looks  well. 

Irvin,  Pa.  G.  n.  k. 

The  apple  bloom  was  full  on  all  kinds, 
but  on  account  of  excessive  cold  rains  at 
time  of  blossom  the  set  of  some  kinds  is 
quite  light.  Greening,  Rox  Russet.  Tol- 
num  Sweet  and  Spitz  arc  poor.  Baldwin 
and  some  others  are  good.  It  is  thought 
there  will  be  more  Baldwin  than  last 
year.  There  may  be  more  scab  than 
usual  on  account  of  so  much  rain:  Rains 
continued  up  to  the  first  of  July.  Since 
I  hat  we  have  good  weather  for  work. 
But.  few  oats  were  sown  and  but  little 
corn  planted  on  account  of  floods.  Some 


potatoes  and  beans  have  been  put  in  the 
ground  since  July  came  in.  We  are  just 
sowing  buckwheat  where  we  expected  to 
plant  corn.  If  we  get  a  crop  we  can 
trade  some  of  it  for  corn  to  feed.  Wheat 
is  a  fair  crop  and  will  be  ready  to  cut 
in  a  week.  Hay  is  heavy  and  but  litrle 
of  it  harvested  as  yet.  Farmers  are  be¬ 
hind  with  their  haying  and  could  not 
have  saved  their  clover  if  they  had  tried 
to  in  June.  I  am  now  81  years  of  age 
and  think  I  never  have  seen  so  long  con¬ 
tinued  flooding  rains  as  we  have  had  this 
Spring.  A.  K.  B. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Milk  five  cents  per  qt. ;  butter  32c  per 
lb.;  strawberries  Sc  qt. ;  cherries  10c  qt. 
Eggs  at  present  30e  per  doz.  Parties  are 
going  around  buying  broilers  at  22c  per 
lb,  ^  _  J.  J.  M. 

Rosendale,  N.  Y. 

Pears  bear  about  half  crop;  apples 
about  one-third.  We  have  heavy  clay 
ground  around  here.  Heavy  hay.  wheat, 
rye  and  oat  crop.  Corn  does  not  stand 
well  on  account  of  the  wot  (season.  The 
bay  is  not  doing  very  well  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather.  Last  week  rain  did 
some  damage  on  the  fruit  trees  aud  set 
everything  back  for  another  week.  Labor 
is  very  scarce.  All  the  grain  and  hay 
crops  are  coming  on  at  once.  The  most 
farming  done  here  is  in  grains  and  hay. 
Hay  averages  about  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
< 'berries  rot  on  the  tree,  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  fair  crop.  J.  F. 

Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  full  Summer  reason  is  here,  with 
strawberries  gone  and  vegetables  low*  in 
price.  Southern  potatoes  have  come  in 
and  driven  old  oner  about  out.  They 
wholesale  nt  $2.75  per  bid.  and  retail  at 
$1.50  per  bu.  and  upwards.  Apples  are 
about  confined  to  new  Southern  at  $1  and 
$1.50  per  hamper.  Onions  are  high  nt  $2 
and  $2.25  per  crate  for  Texas.  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  in  fair  quantity  at  14  cents 
for  red  and  12  cents  for  black.  C’herHost 
are  rather  scarce  at  G  and  12  cents  per 
quart  for  sweet  and  sour.  Pineapples 
continue  to  be  the  cheap  fruit  at  $2  and 
$3.25  per  crate,  small  ones?  retailing  at 
two  for  five  cents.  Melons  are  plenty  at 
$4.35  for  ('alifornia  standard  crate  aud 
25  and  50  cents  each  •  for  watermelons. 
The  quality  is  good.  There  are  plenty  of 
Pennsylvania  huckleberries  nt  10  and  41 
cents  per  quart.  Beans  are  about  out  of 
ordinary  roach  at  $7.50  for  marrows  and 
$7  for  mediums. 

The  vegetable  list  is  a  long  one  and 
prices  are  mostly  low.  Small  cabbage  re¬ 
tails  at  three  cents  a  head  and  string 
beans  are  down  to  five  cents  per  two- 
quart  measure.  Tomatoes  are  $2  and 
$2.50  per  Southern  crate.  Lettuce  is 
plenty  and  flue  at  25  and  35  cents  per 
dozen  heads.  There  is  some  Kalamazoo 
celery  at  20  a  rid  35  cents  per  dozen 
bunches.  A  little  asparagus  remains  at 
$1  and  $1.50  per  dozen  bunches.  lVas 
arc  $1.50  and  $2  per  bu.  Spinach  is  S5 
and  90  cents  per  bu.  Peppers  are  $2.50 
and  $2.75  per  box.  Beets  are  30  and  35 
cents  a  dozen  bunches;  radishes,  10  and 

13  cents  same. 

Peaches  are  coming  mostly  in  good 
quality  at  $4.75  and  $2.75  per  basket. 
The  home  crop  is  not  far  away.  Pears 
will  be  quite  plenty,  but  the  apple  crop 
suffered  from  the  cold,  wet  Spring.  But¬ 
ter  remains  firm  at  31  cents  for  best 
creamery,  26  cents  for  choice  dairy  and 
24  cents  for  choice  crocks.  Poor  butter 
is  20  cents.  Cheese  is  firm  at  former 
prices  161,4  cents  for  highest  grade  and 

14  and  15  cents  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs 
do  not  yet  show  much  effect  of  midsum¬ 
mer,  being  30  cents  for  choice  hennery 
and  26  cents  for  Western  candled  Most 
eggs  are  retailed  at  30  cents  or  less.  The 
poultry  market  is  not  very  strong,  at  22 
cents  for  fancy  dressed  fowl,  34  and  36 
cents  for  broilers,  16  cents  for  old  roos¬ 
ters,  22  cents  for  ducks  and  18  cents  for 
geese.  Turkeys  are  quoted  only  in  frozen 
form  at  34  cents  for  old  toms.  Frozen 
chickens  are  26  cents.  Live  fowls  of  all 
sorts  are  3  to  4  cents  lower  than  dressed. 

J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

FRUIT  DOING  BETTER. 

The  worst  seems  to  he  over  in  the  glut 
of  perishable  fruits,  and  average  prices 
show  improvement.  The  last  of  the  na¬ 
tive  strawberries  sold  around  9c.  AA’hat 
few  are  coming  now  are  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  they  bring  11  to  18c.  Cher¬ 
ries  have  been  doing  better  since  the 
height  of  the  season,  native  and  New 
York  sours  bringing  5  to  7c.  per  quart, 
but  there  are.  still  plenty  of  soft  and  mil¬ 
dewed  lots  which  dealers  are  glad  to  sell 
at  3  to  4e.  Native  sweets  range  from  5 
to  10c.  per  pound.  Currants  are  5  to  8c., 
N.  J.  Blacks  8  to  16c.,  raspberries  4  to 
Sc.,  Native  Blues  15  to  18c..  green  goose¬ 
berries  5  to  Sc.  Demand  is  good.  The 
trouble  all  along  has  been  with  conditions 
rather  than  with  quantity  of  fruits. 
Keeping  and  carrying  qualities  have  been 
very  poor  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
weather. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN  GOOD  SUPPLY. 

The  general  supply  of  native  vegetables 
increases  week  by  week  and  average 
prices  tend  lower.  But  no  glut  has  oc¬ 
curred  as  with  fruit,  and  the  market 
loons  clear.  String  beaus  are  coining 
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freely;  green  sell  at  $4.75  vc  $2.  and  wax 
at  $2  to  $2.50  per  box.  Nativ'  peas  are 
$1  to  $2,  higher  ranges  being  for  large 
late  kinds.  Peas  have  been  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  right  along.  Spinach  is  60  to  65c.; 
beets,  40c.;  white  turnips,  50c.;  radishes, 
60c,;  rueumhers,  $3  to  $3.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1  to  $1.25  per  box;  squash,  $1  per 
dozen  :  hothouse  or  rather  hotbed  toma¬ 
toes.  18c.  per  Jb. ;  cabbage.  $1  per  bbl. ; 
carrots,  40  to  50c.  per  dozen  bunches; 
lettuce  is  in  over  supply  at  25  to  40c. 
per  box.  Potatoes  are  rather  low  for  the 
season  at  $2 ;  good  Southern  stock  in  bar¬ 
rels.  Choice  pea  beans  are  $6  to  $6.25 
per  bushel,  with  good  supply. 

POULTRY  STILL  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Demand  for  poultry,  while  not  very 
brisk,  continues  ahead  of  the  supply,  and 
prices  hold  up  wonderfully  for  so  late  in 
the  season,  although  Values  are  a  shade 
easier  than  last  quoted.  Most  of  the 
nearby  stock  is  coming  alive  ;  19c.  is  top 
for  most  fowls  and  28c.  for  live  chickens. 
Said  Amos  Keyes  &  Co. :  “Dressed  broil¬ 
ers  bring  32  to  33c„  very  high  for  mid¬ 
summer.  Roasters  dressed  have  sold  as 
high  as  42c.  Old  ducks,  live,  bring  11  to 
12c.;  young.  16  to  20c.;  live  broilers.  26 
to  2Ne.  Leghorn  broilers  are  not  so  sala¬ 
ble,  but  can  be  worked  oft  with  the  rest. 
Leghorn  fowls,  on  the  other  hand,  sell 
easily.  Fowls  are  so  scarce  and  high  that 
there  is  very  little  fooling  about  the  size 
or  color.  Poor  people  hate  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  heavy  fowl*  and  will  pick  out  a 
small  one.  Leghorns  sell  as  high  as  the 
others.  Shippers  should  send  notice  of 
number  of  fowls  sent  and  total  weight, 
and  should  write  address  on  box  as  well 
as  on  the  tag.  Often  a  box  arrives  with¬ 
out  name  of  either  dealer  or  shipper.  The 
dealer,  having  no  statement  by  mail  from 
the  shipper,  doesn't  miss  it.  and  the  ex¬ 
press  company  sells  it.  Then  perhaps  the 
shipper  com  phi  ins  to  his  farm  paper  and 
there  is  trouble  for  all  concerned.”  These 
complaints  of  careless  addressing  and 
failure  to  send  description  of  shipments 
are  very  common.  There  is  also  com¬ 
plaint  of  overcrowding  and  use  of  poor 
and  unsuitable  shipping  crates  causing 
shrinkage  in  weight  and  the  death  of  a 
bird  or  two.  One  crate  on  Commercial 
street  came  in  from  Maine  with  six  of  the 
fowl  dead.  The  market  inspector  hap¬ 
pened  along  and  gave  the  dealer  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  loss  over  30  lbs.  which,  of 
course,  comes  out  of  the  shipper’s  re¬ 
turns. 

EGG  MARKET  STRONG. 

The  egg  situation  is  working  out  well, 
and  the  prospect  is  now  better  for  those 
who  stored  at  high  prices.  The  market 
is  already  up  to  a  level  which  might  let 
them  out  without  loss,  but  of  course  not 
many  are  being  sold  yet.  Fresh  receipts 
arc  gradually  falling  off.  and  totals  since 
January  1  have  not  equalled  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  Best  Western  lots 
bring  26  to  27c.  Eastern.  28  to  30c„  and 
nearby  selected  brown,  33c..  one  cent 
higher  than  last  week.  Holders  of  stored 
eggs  seem  confident,  and  there  is  talk  of 
prospective  sales  to  foreign  buyers. 

BUTTER  IN  FIRM  POSITION. 

While  prices  are  unchanged,  the  trade 
feeling  is  better  on  account  of  improved 
demand  for  choice  grades.  Northern  tub 
creamery  holds  at  29c.  for  extras  and  27 
to  28c.  for  firsts  and  24  to  28c.  for  dairy. 
Said  ('has.  II.  Stone  &  Co.:  "Prices  are 
steady  and  the  feeling  firmer  on  best 
grades.  While  the  prospect  is  for  plenty 
of  butter,  the  hot  weather  has  affected 
quality,  and  the  comparatively  little  that 
can  grade  as  extra  is  selling  readily. 
There  is  more  confidence  and  some  are 
storing.  Most  of  what  comes  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  storage.  Much  of  the  cream 
does  not  reach  the  creameries  in  good 
condition,  and  a  great  deal  of  butter 
made  from  it  grades  first  instead  of 
extra.” 

GRAIN  FEEDS  HIGHER. 

Feeds  have  jumped  in  price,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  higher  wheat  market.  Meal 
is  $1.77  per  bag,  bran  $23  per  ton  in 
bags,  mixed  feed  $27.  gluten  feed  $28.50, 
linseed  meal  $35.  hominy  $30.25.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  reported  holding  off,  in  hope  of  re¬ 
turn  to  lower  levels. 

HAY  TRADE  SLOW. 

Not  much  demand  appears  for  hay,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  off  $5  or  $6  from  the 
top  since  Spring.  Good  No.  1  in  bales 
can  be  had  at  $23  to  $25  and  clover 
mixed  at  $15  to  $16.  The  trade  is  hold¬ 
ing  off  as  long  as  possible,  expecting  lower 
prices  with  the  arrival  of  new  Western 
hay  soon.  The  demand  is  almost  wholly 
for  grades  suitable  for  feeding  horses. 

LIVE  STOCK  DULL  AND  LOWER. 

Light  demand  and  moderate  supply  ex¬ 
presses  conditions  at  Brighton  and 
Watertown  lately  .  The  result  is  a  lower 
average  level  of  prices.  Choice  calves 
were  hard  to  sell  above  9  to  10c.  Hogs 
are  10  to  15c.  lower,  ranging  from  10  to 
10(4  c.  Sheep  are  6  t < *  Sc.,  aud  lambs  I) 
to  10c.  For  fat  steers,  10c.  seemed  to  be 
top  and  7 (4c.  for  cows,  while  bulls  ranged 
from  5  to  7c,  The  milch  cow  market  is 
no  worse,  being  already  dull  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  dealers.  They  blame  the  lack 
of  a  good  sales  barn  for  port  of  their 
troubles,  and  work  has  not  even  started 
on  the  new  barn.  Brices  still  range  most¬ 
ly  from  $40  to  $400.  with  quite  a  number 
held  at  above  the  top  figure,  mostly  large, 
handsome  young  Holsteius  aud  Ayrshire's 
with  big  udders.  G.  b.  e. 
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(Continued  from  page  1003.) 

CHAPTER  XII 

THE  BOY  BEHIND  THE  AX. 

The  straw  ride  was  about  my  only 
outing  of  the  year.  I  had  no  money  to  go 
pleasure  hunting  and  I  was  tired  and 
sleepy  nights  with  my  wood  chopping  all 
day.  I  was  by  no  means  a  cracker  jack 
with  the  ax,  hut  T  whacked  away  steadily 
as  long  as  I  could  see  during  those  short 
full  and  winter  days  anil  gradually  be¬ 
came  able  to  strike  hard  where  I  wanted 
to  hit  and  to  make  good  big  chips.  My 
arms,  shoulders,  chest  and  back  were  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  whole  lot,  I  noticed.  A  muscle 
on  the  back  of  my  arm  stood  out  like  a 
rope  when  I  straightened  it.  My  coats 
became  tight  about  the  shoulders  and  my 
once  Happy,  store  made  clothes  buttoned 
over  my  chest  without  a  wrinkle  as  if  I 
had  been  fitted  into  them.  I  had  an  appe¬ 
tite  like  a  horse  those  cold,  hard-working 
days,  and  I  throve  well  on  my  beef,  bread, 
baked  beans  and  vegetables  and  apples.  I 
cooked  the  stuff  evenings  and  nights,  and 
warmed  it  over  a  little  brush  fire  with  a 
cup  of  coffee,  in  my  little  corner  woodlot 
at  noon.  Resides  the  timbers  I  had  ex¬ 
changed  for  building  material,  there  was 
about  100  cords  of  salable  wood,  including 
that  scattered  around  the  lot  and  beside 
tin*  walls,  which  I  figured  would  fully  pay 
for  my  land.  1  cut  oft  about  half  of  it 
that  season  and  sold  it  in  the  town  in 
small  lots  delivered  as  best  I  could  in  my 
express  wagon,  although  T  managed  to 


famous  March  panic.  Uncle  was  too  full 
of  his  own  troubles  to  give  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  or  to  anything  except  to 
stocks.  He  had  tied  up  quite  a  bunch  of 
securities  with  a  little  string  of  marginal 
payment,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  hold 
it  together,  the  price  level  of  that  wild 
market  swung  back  and  forth  through  his 
string  as  fast  as  he  could  meud  it.  lie 
grew  five  years  older  in  appearance  that 
year,  I  have  thought.  On  one  of  the 
critical  days  I  wrent  w'ith  him  to  the 
broker’s  office. 

“No  other  home  these  days,  Frank,” 
he  would  say.  The  office  force  seemed  at 
the  top  notch  of  hustling  over-work,  and 
so  they  were  as  I  knew  from  my  own 
early  business  experience  in  an  office  of 
the  same  general  character- 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mosquito-Eating  Fish 

MV  have  a  pond  without  springs  or 
outlet,  except  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  It  is  three  rods  across,  -  '/■*  or 
three  feet  deep,  muddy  bottom ;  brush 
and  trees  grow  in  the  edges,  and  it  is 
filled  with  mosquito  larvie  and  other 
stagnant  water  life.  What  kind  of  fish 
will  keep  the  mosquitoes  in  check  and.  if 
possible,  he  good  to  eat,  and  where  can 
we  get  them?  E.  A.  P. 

Michigan. 

Probably  the  best  fish  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  used  in  small  ponds  is  the  top 
minnow,  Gambusia  affinis.  This  little 
fish  lives  in  such  small  artificial  pools. 


and  does  well.  It  is  active,  and  eats  large 
quantities  of  the  mosquito  larva*.  The 
common  goldfish  is  also,  a  very  good  one 
for  this  purpose,  hut.  it  is  not  active  as  the 
small  top  minnow,  and  would  not  there¬ 
fore  he  satisfactory.  You  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  fish 
which  combines  the  habit  of  eating  the 
mosquitoes  and  also  gives  eatable  food. 
Very  likely  the  German  carp  would  he  as 
good  as  anything  as  a  fond  fisn  in  that 
pond,  but  the  little  fishes  here  men¬ 
tioned  will  he  best  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the.  mosquito.  You  are  right 
iu  supposing  that  the  mosquitoes  are 
bred  and  nursed  in  these  stagnant  pools 
or  ponds  and  that  unless  the  larv.e  are 
destroyed  in  some  way  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  be  afflicted,  These  larva; 
can  he  largely  held  in  check  by  these 
little  fish  and  also  by  putting  oil  on  top 
of  the  water.  rl  ie  latter  plan  is  not  of 
course  satisfactory  where  the  water  is 
used  for  the  stock.  Write  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  at  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  director  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium  gives  this  further  informa¬ 
tion  : 

The  top  minnow  (Gambusia  affinis)  is 
a  useful  destroyer  of  mosquito  larva;  in 
small  ponds,  hut  there  are  other  species 
available  for  the  purpose,  such  as  the 
fresh-water  killifish  (Fundulus  diaphun- 
us).  The  most  practicable  course  for 
owners  of  small  ponds  is  to  stock  them 
w'ith  some  kind  of  fishes  from  local 
w'aters,  as  the  young  of  many  species  in 
fact  the  young  of  most  of  our  native 
fresh-water  fishes  eat  mosquito  larva*.  A 
pond  well  supplied  with  such  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  fishes  as  common  roach  or 
shiner,  common  sunfish  or  even  gold  fish 
is  not  likely  to  give  trouble- 

C.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


The  War  and  the  Weather 

Regarding  question  on  page  806,  the 
idea  that  battles  cause  rains  is  very  old. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  rain  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  tin*  clash  of  swords  and  sweat 
of  Soldiers,  later  to  the  noise  of  cannon 
and  guus,  then  tn>  the  dust  partic.es 
(smoke)  caused  by  the  burning  of  black 
powder,  and  now,  as  I  infer  from  your 
question,  to  the  gases  freed  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  guncotton,  etc.  Anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  the  real  cause  of  rain 
(the  cooling  of  humid  air  by  vertical 
convection)  will  see  at  once  that,  it  can¬ 
not:  he  induced  by  noise,  nor  by  the 
gaseous  products  of  modern  explosives. 

Furthermore,  statistical  studies  show 
that  the  weather  during  years  of  war 
does  not  differ  appreciably  from  the 
weather  during  years  of  peace.  It  is 
true  that  at.  the  place  of  battle  rain  oc¬ 
curs  more  frequently  during  and  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  conflict,  than  imme¬ 
diately  before,  but  this  is  because  the 
aggressor  usually  chooses  to  make  his 
attack  when  the  ground  is  comparatively 
firm,  rather  than  when  it  is  wet  and  soft, 
and  thus  ill  adapted  to  rapid  movements; 
he  begins  the  battle  during  fair  weather 
rather  than  foul.  C.  v.  makvin, 

Chief  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

A  man  was  walking  along  the  street 
and  he  saw  a  house  on  fire.  He  rushed 
across  the  way  and  rang  the  bell.  After 
some  time  a  lady,  who  proved  to  be 
slightly  deaf,  appeared  at  the  door. 
“Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire."  “What 
did  you- say V"  The  man  began  dancing 
up  and  down.  He  pointed  above.  “I  said 
your  house  is  afire!  Flames  bursting 
out!  No  time  to  lose!"  “What  did  you 
say  V"  “I  louse  afire  !  Quick!"  The  lady 
smiled.  “Is  that  all?”  she  said,  sweetly. 
“Well,  replied  the  man  hopelessly,  “that’s 
all  I  can  think  of  just  now." — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Argonaut. 


hire  a  one-horse  sled  for  part  of  that 
work.  I  had  to  shade  prices  a  little  to 
sell  all  the  wood.  Some  of  the  wood  was 
too  small  to  bring  full  price.  I  sold  some 
of  the  best  for  $2  a  cord  extra  because  I 
delivered  it,  sawed  and  split,  work  which 
I  did  under  shelter  in  stormy  weather-  So 
I  averaged  about  $4  a  cord  for  my  wood 
and  paid  Mr.  Frost  a  round  $200  toward 
tic*  mortgage  and  interest  and  the  bill  for 
plowing.  He  took  the  money,  his  old 
face  cracked  all  over  with  smiles,  almost 
as-  pleased  as  I  was  to  pay  it,  as  I  did 
about  the  hist  of  March. 

“I  knew  I  was  giving  you  a  good  thing 
when  I  sold  you  the  hill  lot,  but  I  didn’t 
think  it  would  turn  out  so  much  wood, 
I’ll  admit." 

“Well,  I  haven’t  earned  more  than  fair 
pay  for  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  I’ve 
had  to  work.  I’ve  done  chores  and  cook¬ 
ing  by  lantern  light." 

“I  always  like  to  see  a  lantern  that 
shows  hard  use,”  he  replied  “That’s  the 
way  for  a  young  man  with  the  stuff  in 
him.  He  gets  ahead  while  city  hoys  stay 
out  nights  and  sleep  mornings.  When 
you  took  that  hill  I  guessed  you  were 
either  a  born  fool  or  a  horn  farmer,  but 
you  seem  to  be  coming  right  along  with 
the  goods." 

In  short.  I  found  my  standing  much  im¬ 
proved  among  the  farmers  and  store¬ 
keepers.  Frost  kept  telling  about  my 
Winter’s  work  until  I  was  given  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  steady,  ambitions  fellow; 
a  great  help  it  is  too  when  there  is  favor 
or  store  credit  to  he  asked  for.  I  have 
concluded  that  most  people  are  glad  to 
help  a  young  man  along  if  he’ll  give  them 
half  an  excuse  to  trust  him.  Men  I  think 
get  about  all  the  credit  they  show  them¬ 
selves  fit  to  use  and  sometimes  a  whole 
lot  more. 

CHARTER  XIII. 

A  TASTE  OF  THE  CITY. 

Just  before  I  was  ready  to  pruue  my 
fruit  trees  and  work  my  land  I  hired  Ben 
Laut.v  to  do  my  chores  and  I  made  a  visit 
of  a  couple  of  days  with  my  city  relations. 
I  will  not  deny  that  it  seemed  good  to 
v.  alk  the  old  crowded  streets  once  more 
and  to  go  tu  the  show  at  night,  especially 
since  I  had  Cousin  Lena  for  company. 
Coming  from  my  lonely  life  on  the  hill 
the  call  of  the  city  was  at  its  loudest  to 
a  young  man  with  my  natural  liking  for 
excitement  and  good  company.  Yet,  en¬ 
joy  the  change  as  I  did,  1  never  felt  that 
I  ought  to  give  up  my  little  farm  and  go 
hack  there  iu  the  city  to  live. 

Maybe  Uncle  Ed’s  worries  helped  my 
d  -termination.  It  was  the  time  of  the 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A  Preventive  M easure 

You  can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  if 

you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2 °/o  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  10%  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.  We  make  it 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow¬ 
ing  effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  “How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat/*  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  limit . 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Address  nearest  office.  Agents  wanted. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Season — By  July  15  we  are 
usually  able  to  figure  on  the  season's  out¬ 
come  with  some  accuracy.  The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  was  nearly  a  failure.  Wo  had 
barely  15  per  cent,  of  a  normal  yield. 
The  wet  Spring  filled  the  beds  with  grass 
and  weeds  and  as  the  ruins  continued 
there  was  no  chance  for  clearing  them 
all  out  at  any  profit.  Then  during  bloom¬ 
ing  and  on  up  to  picking  the  w°t 
weather  continued  and  the  berries 
rotted  by  the.  crate.  It  was  hard  to 
see  those  great  berries — nearly  as  large 
as  A  st  inch  an  apples  fill  out  and  then 
just  as  they  started  to  color,  begin  to 
show  rot  on  the  under  side !  There  was 
nothing  you  could  do  but  let  them  go 
and  keep  as  good  natured  as  possible. 
The  currants  and  bush  fruits  wore  not 
quite  so  bad,  but  the  wet  season  has  cut 
them  all. 

IIay — There  never  was  a  better  grow¬ 
ing  season,  for  the  rains  have  pushed  the 
grass  on  like  magic.  We  topdressed  our 
grass  in  April  and  it  responded  in  great 
shape  with  the  heaviest  yield  we  ever 
had.  Then  we  have  cut  several  outside 
pieces  so  that  the  barns  are  filled  to  the 
roof.  As  it  happened  we  cut  most  of  our 
grass  in  the  early  part  of  July  when 
there  was  a  solid  week  of  sunshine.  This 
made  the  finest  of  hay.  Next  week  the 
rain  started  in  again  and  the  grass  was 
"cured”  between  showers,  which  makes 
it  a  stow  rather  than  a  plain  roast.  The 
result  is  that  we  shall  have  more  and 
better  hay  than  ever  before.  That’s  a 
comfort  because  I  had  to  buy  some  hay 
this  Slicing  to  carry  us  out  and  it  cost 
$28  or  more  per  ton  at  our  station.  If 
the  original  grower  of  that  hay  got  $12 
per  ton  after  baling  I  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised. 

Potatoes — We  planted  25  barrels  or 
more — mostly  early  varieties.  I  figured 
that  the  earlier  planting  would  be  short 
both  on  account  of  the  lack  of  potash 
and  the  high  price  of  seed.  So  we  put 
in  mostly  potatoes  of  Irish  Cobbler  sea¬ 
son,  selecting  patches  of  soil  here  and 
there  which  seemed  best  suited.  At  the 
middle  of  July  it  looks  like  the  best  crop 
we  ever  grew.  The  vines  are  green  and 
vigorous  and  many  tubers  are  already 
large  enough  to  sell.  Blight  is  reported 
as  very  bad  in  the  valleys  below  us.  but 
on  our  bills  thus  far  there  is  no  showing. 
This  hot,  damp  weather  is  what  it  pre¬ 
fers,  however,  and  we  shall  get  it  before 
long.  Just  now  it  is  a  good  race  between 
the  vines  and  the  blight,  one  trying  to 
make  marketable  tubers  and  the  other 
trying  to  head  them  off.  Thus  far  the 
odds  are  on  the  vines.  Most  of  our  crop 
this  year  was  planted  on  an  old  sod 
where  we  started  young  orchards.  I 
know  the  risk  of  finding  too  many  grubs 
and  wire  worms  in  such  old  sod,  hut  we 
took  it  and  apparently  won.  Aside  from 
this  grub  and  worm  trouble  these  old 
soils  make  good  potato  soil  in  a  wet  sea¬ 
son  like  the  present.  The  moisture  seems 
to  decay  the  old  stubble  and  roots  as  it 
does  the  grass  left  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  this  makes  the  potatoes  jump.  The. 
hoys  dumped  a  lot  of  lawn  clippings  in 
a  corner  of  the  field  where  they  lay  iu 
the  rain  for  several  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  were  so  thoroughly 
decayed  that  you  could  not  tell  them 
from  cow  manure.  Last  year  we  plowed 
an  ohl  Alfalfa  patch  and  planted  po¬ 
tatoes.  There  was  a  great  crop  and  this 
year  we  have  repeated  by  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  once  more.  You  can  still  tell  where 
the  Alfalfa  was  plowed  under  by  the 
color  of  the  potato  plants. 

Oats  and  PEAS-  -An  apple  orchard  of 
old  high-headed  trees  had  been  iu  sod  for 
nearly  35  years.  It  gave  fair  yields  of 
grass,  but  was  about  played  out.  as  a 
meadow.  We  plowed  it  this  Spring,  gave 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  seeded  to 
oats  and  peas  and  sweet  clover.  No 
fertilizer  was  used,  as  we  used  stable 
manure  last,  year  after  cutting  the  grass. 
The  oats  and  peas  are  fine.  They  were 
cut  about  July  20  and  will  make  good 
hay.  To  my  surprise  the  sweet  clover 
has  come  up  like  a  weed — being  nearly 
a  foot  high  iu  places  before  the  oats  and 
peas  were  cut.  If  it  comes  on  as  1  expect 
it  will  make  a  great  crop  for  that 
orchard,  and  seeding  with  oats  and  peas 
ought  to  make  a  fine  combination  for 
situations  like  ours. 


Corn — As  usual,  we  plant,  our  flint 
coin  between  the  tree  rows  in  the  young 
orchard.  First  we  plow  under  the  cover 
crop  of  rye  and  clover,  then  use  about 
GOO  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre.  When 
the  corn  is  well  up  we  put  a  handful  of 
corn  fertilizer  around  each  hill,  give  as 
good  culture  as  we.  can  and  late  in 
August  seed  another  cover  crop  right 
in  the  com — and  then  let  it  alone.  It 
was  rather  hard  to  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gramme  fully  this  year  on  account  of 
the  continued  rains.  We  finally  got  in 
some  15  acres.  It  was  late  planted  and 
is  now  grassy  and  weedy,  but  we  can 
get  some  corn  if  we  can  only  have  some 
sunshine  in  late  July  and  August.  The 
most  thorough  work  with  cultivators  and 
hoes  in  the  hot  sunshine  will  be  required 
to  clean  part  of  this  corn  up.  Some 
fields  near  here  became  so  weedy  that  it 
was  evident  it  wouh^  not.  pay  to  culti¬ 
vate  them,  so  they  were  plowed  to  he 
seeded  to  millet  or  a  fresh  start  with 
bidder  corn.  Day  labor  now  costs  $2 
for  a  nine-hour  day  in  our  neighborhood! 

Peaches — We  shall  have  some  peaches 
— perhaps  half  a  crop.  They  are  mostly 
white  peaches  like  Carman  or  Belle. 
There  are  not  many  Elbert  ns  or  other 
yellow  kinds.  I  hoped  to  get  a  good  Line, 
on  the  behavior  of  .1.  TT.  Hale  lids  year, 
but  our  young  trees  have  set  very  few 
fruits — much  like  Elbe rta  in  this  respect. 
Our  pencil  trees  are  scattered  about  in 
small  blocks  on  what,  seems  the  best  soil 
— within  sight  of  the  house.  Crowing 
peaches  on  the  hill — out  of  sight — -floes 
not  appeal  to  me  ns  it  does  to  the  city 
visitors,  who  like  to  sample  such  fruit. 
At  any  rate  I  doubt  the  profit  for  os  in 
the  long  run  at  peach  culture.  Probably 
we  are  not.  human  ‘‘peaches”  except  at 
the  art  of  eating  them.  It  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  peculiar  combination  of  human 
energy  and  personality  to  succeed  at 
peach  growing.  While  our  trees  have 
proved  profitable  and  we  grow  good  fruit, 
I  think  the  apple  business  suits  us  bet¬ 
ter.  1  think  peaches  will  pay  better  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  because  most  of 
those  who  are  not  natural  peach  growers 
will  get  out  of  the  business.  I  think  they 
will  be  better  out  than  in. 

Arri.ES — It  looks  at  this  time  like  the 
best  crop  we  have  had,  though  this  is 
what  we  usually  consider  an  “off”  year. 
Some  of  our  best  trees  are  coming  back 
with  a  fair  crop  after  a  heavy  one  last 
season  and  many  of  the  younger  trees 
are  with  us — carrying  a  load.  The  trees 
have  all  made  a  fine  growth  and  are 
wonderful  iu  color.  1  am  trying  a  new 
deal  in  one  block  of  ubuiit.  800  trees. 
For  the  past  few  years  this  orchard  has 
been  plowed  annually,  limed  and  planted 
to  flint  corn,  with  rye  and  clover  seeded 
at  the  last  cultivation.  This  year  there 
■was  a  rather  thin  seeding  of  rye  but  a 
good  stand  of  Alsike  clover.  This  has 
come  on  strong  and  thick  about  the  best 
Alsike  I  ever  saw.  The  wet  season  has 


kept  the  ground  moist  and  we  were  so 
delayed  with  our  farm  work  that  this 
orchard  was  not  plowed.  By  early  July 
the  trees  had  made  about  all  the  growth 
that  was  good  f<u*  them  with  the  soil 
wet  enough  to  mature  the  fruit.  It.  would 
have  cost  $125  at  least  to  plow  and  fit 
that  orchard.  A  great  mass  of  redtop 
had  worked  into  the  clover  and  rye;  we 
might  easily  take  out  five  tons  of  good 
hay  and ‘leave  something  there  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  1  finally  decided  to  try  a  new 
scheme.  We  seeded  eight  to  10  pounds 
per  acre  of  scarified  sweet  clover  seed 
right  in  the  nunl  all  over  that  orchard. 
Then  the.  rye,  clover,  grass  and  weeds 
will  he  cut.  and  left  right  on  the  ground. 
It  seems  like  a  sinful  waste  not  to  take 
that  out  as  hay.  but  those  trees  will  soon 
he  giving  100  barrels  and  more  per  acre 
and  I  think  it  wiser  to  feed  the  hay  right 
to  these  trees.  The  sweet  clover  is  start¬ 
ing  under  that  cover  of  rotting  clover  and 
grass  and  I  hope  to  have  a  fair  seeding 
by  the  end  of  Fall.  Next  year  I  can  cut 
it  twice  and  pile  around  the  trees  and 
thus  avoid  the  expense  of  plowing  two 
years  in  three.  This  is  a  new  one  with 
me  and  it  may  not  work  out  as  I  expect. 
Had  it  been  a  year  of  drought  l  might 
not  have  been  willing  to  try  it.  This 
year  the  soil  has  moisture  enough  for 
all — trees,  fruit,  clover  and  weeds.  By 
cut  ling  off  the  latter  and  leaving  the  cut¬ 
tings  on  the  ground  we  hope  to  get  our 
fruit  and  save  plowing. 

Dor,  Day  Notes — These  are  the  days 
which  try  the  farm  family — worse,  1 
think,  than  Winter.  Everything  you 
touch  seems  wet  and  sticky;  work  is  at 
its  hardest  and  every  farm  enemy — from 
weeds  to  potato  blight  is  working  over¬ 
time.  Of  course  those  who  can  vacate  and 
take  in  the  seashore  or  the  mountains 
escape  some  of  it,  but  it  is  a  mean  time 
at  best.  Mother  says  she  feels  doubly 
grateful  for  the.  spring  when  these  hot, 
sticky  days  come.  We  can  all  remember 
when  the  windmill  supplied  power  for 
pumping.  On  these  lifeless  days  there  was 
no  punch  to  the  air  and  the  mill  stood 
still.  You  know  what  happened  to  the 
water  supply  in  such  cases.  Now  the 
spring  on  the  hillside  is  always  on  tap. 
Turn  a  valve  and  that  cool,  soft,  water 
at  once  runs  down  hill  and  jumps  willing¬ 
ly  into  the  tank.  Some  difference  between 
that  and  the  way  the  water  iu  our  well 
growled  and  fumed  when  it  had  to  he 
pumped  up.  No  one  can  know  what  a 
luxury  it  is  to  have  this  cool  spring 
water  constantly  waiting  to  serve  us. 

I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  tell  how  many 
gallons  of  water  our  folks  use  each  day. 
Another  great  luxury  these  damp  days 
is  dry  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove.  A 
fine  quick  fire  puts  the  meal  over  and 
then  the  stove  may  take  a  vacation.  Our 
girls  have  an  electric  flatiron,  which  is 
on  the  job  in  great  shape.  A  mosquito 
inspector  looked  us  over  the  other  day 
and  found  two  breeding  places.  One  was 
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an  old  barrel  out  behind  the  barn,  the 
other  a  little  pond  which  l he  children 
had  made  for  sailing  boats.  Many  a 
farm  family  is  sept  in  misery  because 
some  tin  can  or  old  bucket  out  of  sight 
iK  left  half  filled  with  stagnant  water  in 
which  mosquitoes  can  breed.  We  are 
learning  how  to  fight  this  pest  in  New 
Jersey.  H.  w.  c. 

Field  Telephone  in  Forestry 

Forestry  patrolmen  in  the  National 
Forestry  Survey  will  carry  a  portable 
telephone  weighing  only  21,/.  pounds.  It 
is  said  that  a  field  man  equipped  with 
this  telephone,  a  few  yards  of  light  emer¬ 
gency  wire,  and  a  short  piece  of  heavy 
wire  to  make  the  ground  connection  can 
cut  in  anywhere  along  the  more  than  20,- 
000  miles  of  Forest  Service  telephone 
lines  and  get  in  touch  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  supervisor  or  district 
ranger.  To  talk,  one  end  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  wire  is  thrown  over  the  telephone 
line,  the  two  ends  are  connected  to  the 
portable  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
is  connected  to  the  ground  wire,  the  end 
of  which  must  be  thrust  into  the  damp 
earth  or  in  water.  Contact  with  the  line 
wire  is  made  possible  by  removal  of  the 
insulation  from  a  few  inches  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  wire. 


Finding  a  Blind  Ditch 

I  have  a  blind  ditch  running  through 
an  orchard,  and  wish  to  run  cellar  drain 
into  i.t ;  but  iu  order  to  have  enough  fall 
to  the  drain  it  comes  six  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  ditch.  It  is  at  the  bead  of  the 
ditch,  is  there  any  way  I  can  arrange 
this,  or  shall  1  have  to  dig  a  new  and 
deeper  ditch  ?  I  thought  I  might  dig  a 
hole  and  fill  with  stone  at  end  of  drain. 
Would  that  work,  and  how  big  would  it 
have  to  be  7  C.  \v.  c. 

llammoudsport,  N.  Y. 

Possibly  to  relocate  part  of  present 
drain  and  proposed  cellar  drain,  one  or 
both,  or  join  the  cellar  drain  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  drain,  farther  down,  might  give  the 
desired  solution  and  fall.  If  not  take  up 
a  few  feet,  or  rods,  as  the  case  may  de¬ 
mand,  regrade  and  relay  it  on  a  grade, 
that  will  be  right  and  deep  enough  to 
serve  the  cellar  properly.  However 
never  resort  to  any  short-cut  method  that 
may  promise  economy.  A  few  hours  ex¬ 
tra  work,  or  a  little  additional  cost  may 
in  the  end  convert  a  failure  into  a  per¬ 
manent  job  and  success. 


T.  E.  MARTIN. 


Beat  The  Hessian  Fly! 

Seed  your  wheat  late  so  that  the  Hessian  Fly  cannot  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  young 
plants  and  injure  them  next  spring.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  640)  says: 

“The  application  broadcast  of  some  quick,  acting  fertilizer  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phosphate 
(phosphorus)  made  as  soon  as  general  infestation  is  apparent  will  cause  the  plants  to  tiller  more  freely 
and  give  them  sufficient  vigor  to  withstand  the  winter  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  healthy  stems 

the  following  spring _ While  it  may  seem  ‘far  fetched’  to  bring  forward  as  a  preventive  measure  the 

enrichment  of  the  soil,  a  fertile  soil  will  produce  plants  that  Will  withstand  with  little  injury  attacks 

that  will  prove  disastrous  to  plants  growing  on  an  impoverished  or  thin  soil . It  is  also  on  the  thin 

or  impoverished  soils  that  the  difficulty  of  sowing  late  enough  to  evade  the  fall  attack  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a  growth  sufficient  to  withstand  the  winter  is  encountered,  and  whatever  can  be  done  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  will  constitute  a  preventive  measure.” 

Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  quickly  available  Ammonia  and  Available  Phosphoric  Acid.  They 
will  produce  a  strong  growth  this  fall  and  carry  the  crop  into  the  winter  in  first  class  condition.  Select  a  brand 
containing  not  less  than  2%  of  quickly  effective  Ammonia  and  at  least  1  0%  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Acid  Phosphate  alone  will  not  push  the  growth  like  an  ammoniated  fertilizer. 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a  practical 
booklet  entitled  “Winter  Wheat.’’  1  his  contains  a  chart  showing  the  best  date  for  seeding  in  your  section  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  Wheat  crop.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you 
intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 

WAR  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT  OFFER  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

INSURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  YOUR  CROP  BY  USING 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Grain  Fertilizers 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS 
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Yucca  on  Embankments 


T  have  a  stoop  embankment,  about  15 
or  20  foot,  which  I  would  like  to  improve 
in  looks.  What  grass,  trees  or  shrubs 
with  strong  long  roots  can  I  plant?  The 
soil  is  loamy  satid,  and  dry  in  Summer, 
the  edge  is  used  for  a  roadway  for  a 
Summer  home.  j.  rc. 

Sea  Breeze,  N.  Y. 

Yucca  filamentosa.  would  probably  be 
the  most  satisfactory  plant  for  this  em¬ 
bankment.  It  is  deep  rooted,  and  with¬ 
stands  dry  weather  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  both  for 
flower  and  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  fragrant  and  are  produced 
on  strong  erect  stalks,  frequently  live  to 
six  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  single  spike  to  bear  250  or  more  blos¬ 
soms.  The  foliage  is  long,  slender  and 
stiff,  is  evergreen,  and  rises  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant  to  a  height  of  about 
two  feet.  The  foliage  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  when  the  plants  are  set  at  two  feet 
or  so  apart,  the  prostrated  leaves  almost 
cover  the  ground  completely.  K. 

Apple  Wood 

This  makes  a  beautiful  hardwood  floor, 
but  anyone  intending  to  use  it  in  that  way 
must  not  expect  to  get  a  floor  at  little 
cost.  The  wood  is  in  short  lengths,  and  is 
costly  to  saw  into  planks.  It.  must,  be 
worked  in  a  high-speed  hardwood  planer. 
Much  sorting  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  floor  well  matched  in  color.  The  wood 
varies  in  color  from  very  white  to  almost 
as  dark  as  ebony,  and  when  well  matched 
makes  a  floor  of  beautiful  and  unusual  ap- 
penrauee.  Some  mills  which  claim  to 


respect.  However  it  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  when 
more  plants  are  required  for  setting  out 
than  would  ordinarily  be  produced  by 
letting  them  grow  as  is  generally  done. 
I  should  think  the  best  time  to  cut  them 
down  would  be  immediately  after  the  old 
canes  are  done  fruiting,  cutting  off  all 
growth  close  to  or  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  When  plants  alone 
are  desired,  early  Spring  would  he  the 
best  time  to  operate  on  them,  severing 
the  entire  crown  of  the  plant  from  the 
roots.  The  roots  will,  with  this  treat¬ 
ment,  make  a  profusion  of  good  plants 
for  the  following  season's  planting. 

2.  As  a  rule,  yes.  With  some  varieties 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  a 
crop.  K. 

Overgrown  Rose  Stock  ;  Treatment  of 
Bulbs 

1.  What  causes  dark  red  rose  stocks 
to  change  and  bear  pink  flowers,  white 
and  pink  stocks  being  in  the  same  bed 
about  three  feet  apart?  2.  Is  this  a  good 
method  of  handling  Tulips  and  Hya¬ 
cinths?  Take  from  soil  when  flowers  are 
withered,  allow  them  to  lie  on  the  ground 
until  leaves  dry  off.  then  put  in  box, 
cover  with  dry  sand  and  store  in  cool 
Cellar.  J.  A.  D. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

1.  Your  roses  were  no  doubt  grafted 
on  Manetti  stock,  which  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  until  it  has  strangled  out 
the  red  rose  worked  upon  it.  This  is 
not  uncommon,  and  roses  that  are  not 
grown  on  their  own  roots  should  always 
lie  examined  for  these  strong  shoots  sent 
up  from  below  the  graft.  Any  buds  that 
form  below  the  graft  should  be  removed. 
In  ti  ne  such  shoots  take  all  the  nour¬ 
ishment  fmm  the  root,  and  if  i: ’.'.con¬ 
trol' e  1.  kill  out  the  budded  growth. 


rieties  proved  to  be  Summer  and  Fall 
sorts.  Russian  varieties  were  especially 
deceiving  in  this  way.  A  common  say¬ 
ing  is  “Plant  all  Winter  varieties  and 
then  you  will  have  too  many  Summer 
apples.”  The  result  of  course  is  a  very 
low  grade  of  Summer  apples  even  though 
they  are  raised  for  home  use  where  only 
the  best  ought  to  he  raised.  A  great 
many  persons  do  not  know  what  Yellow 
June,  I>yer  or  Benoni  apples  look  tike. 

Iowa.  WENDELL  I*.  WILLIAMS. 

Greenhouse  Cucumbers 

Will  you  advise  me  what  variety  of 
cucumbers  is  the  best  for  a  greenhouse? 

Buffs*),  N.  Y.  f.  G.  L. 

The  English  Forcing  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  strains  of  greenhouse  cucumbers. 
However,  the  Abundance  is  perhaps  more 
popular  with  tlm  growers.  The  cucum¬ 
bers  are  long,  dark  green,  and  the  vine  is 
a  strong  grower.  Ruwson's  Hothouse  is 
more  like  the  White  Spine,  which  grows 
out  of  doors.  Rawson's  Hothouse  cucum¬ 
ber  is  a  quick  grower  and  many  claim  it 
is  a  very  heavy  producer.  Seed  of  the 
house  cucumbers  can  be  procured  of 
almost  any  seedsmen.  However,  when 
Ordering  he  sure  to  specify  that  the  seed 
is  to  be  used  for  greenhouse  work,  be¬ 
cause  outdoor  varieties  will  do  nothing 
under  glass.  n.  w.  d. 

Encouraging  Young  Cherry  Trees 

If  O.  ('.  R.,  page  850,  will  put  a  V- 
shaped  trough  on  the  south  sale  of  his 
newly  planted  cherry  trees,  he  will  get- 
tliem  to  grow.  I  had  the  same  trouble 
ra  il  I  kept  the  hot  sun  from  the  trunk 
f  )•.'  a  few  years.  j.  it.  emmord. 

Maryland. 


mal  e  a  specialty  of  line  work  on  hard 
wood  do  not  do  a  good  job  on  apple  floor¬ 
ing.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Field  Mice  and  Potatoes 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
issues  an  excellent  bulletin,  No.  140,  on 
potato  diseases.  The  troubles  which 
afflict,  the  potato  crop  are  well  described 
and  pictured.  Among  other  things  we 
find  a  reference  to  the  damage  sometimes 
clone  l\v  field  mice.  This  will  he  a  new 


Potato  Damaged  by  Mice.  Fig.  409 

one  to  most  people,  as  few  farmers  seem 
t;»  realize  that  these  little  mice,  which 
burrow  into  the  ground,  frequently  at¬ 
tack  the  potatoes.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
409,  taken  from  this  Pennsylvania  bulle¬ 
tin,  shows  a  small  tuber  which  has  been 
gnawed  by  the  mice.  Probably  these 
marks  are  usually  considered  the  work  of 
the  white  grub,  and  few  people  realize 
that  the  mice  are  such  potato  Caters.  It 
seems  evident,  however  that  in  some 
<asps  they  do  a  good  deal  of  damage.  The 
marks  of  their  teeth  can  be  quite  plainly 
seen  in  the  injury.  The  surest  way  of 
rating  rid  of  these  pests  is  by  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  cleaning  up 
t'  e  fence  rows  and  along  the  stone  wall 
for  ia  these  situations  are  to  bo  found  fa¬ 
vorite  breeding  places  of  the  mice. 

Inducing  Blackberry  Suckers;  Cross 
Pollination  of  Grapes 

1.  At  wlmt  season  of  the  year  should 
one  cut  off  blackberry  bushes  to  cause 
them  to  throw  up  suckers  to  plant,  and 
would  it  he  best  to  cut  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  us  with  a  scythe,  or  to  cut 
below  the  surface  as  with  a  stub  hoe, 
mangling  the  crowns?  2.  Do  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  grapes  cross-pol Ionize  to 
advantage,  as  do  plums  and  other  fruits? 

Burlington,  N.  J.  j.  l.  ji. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
growing  canes  of  blackberries  to  make 
the  roots  throw  up  suckers,  as  they  are 
generally  naturally  too  prolific  in  this 


These  shoots  may  be  easily  detected,  be¬ 
cause  they  come  up  through  the  ground 
outside  the  plant,  and  the  leaves  Con¬ 
tain  seven  or  nine  leaflets  instead  of 
three  or  five.  When  such  shoots  are  no¬ 
ticed  one  should  d'g  below  the  surface, 
and  carefully  cut  tlmm  off.  covering  the 
wound  Avith  earth.  Tf  the  roses  are 
planted  with  the  buds  t  •*  <  r  three  inch¬ 
es  below  the  surface  tkere  is  much  less 
chance  for  t1  esc  shoots  to  grow. 

2.  We  would  not  li't  the  tulips  and  hy¬ 
acinths  until  the  leaves  have  yellowed 
and  partly  dried.  Lifting  them  as  soon 
as  1  he  flowers  wither  does  not  give  the 
bulbs  a  chance  to  ripen  naturally.  The 
proper  time  is  when  tin*  leaves  are  with¬ 
ered.  but  the  stem  is  not  perfectly  dry; 
•if  left  too  1  ug  the  outside  sk  it- may  s'”) 
off,  and  tl  u  they  do  not  keep  as  well. 
They  shm’d  then  lie  in  an  airy  shady 
place  until  quite  dry  (they  do  not  dry 
as  Avell  on  the  ground  as  on  a  slat 
shelf)  ;  any  adhering  dirt  removed,  and 
they  may  then  be  put  in  paper  bags  and 
hung  in  a  cool  dry  place,  until  planting 
time.  No  need  to  cover  with  sand  if 
enclosed  i:i  paper;  the  cellar  would  be 
all  right  if  airy  and  perfectly  dry,  but 
we  prefer  a  tool-house  or  greenhouse 
shed. 

Stayman  in  Iowa 

I  notice  some  talk  of  the  Stayman  as  a 
New  York  apple.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  this  apple.  In  planting  our  orchard 
avo  used  Stayman  and  now  have  about 
G00  trees.  It  is  a  good  grower  if  the  one- 
year  trees  are  used.  The  trees  are  very 
often  irregular  shaped  and  I  hardly  think 
it  Avould  be  a  long-lived  tree.  The  fruit 
seems  not  to  be  so  valuable  as  AA’e  ex¬ 
pected,  being  dull  colored  and  not  so  good 
a  beeper  as  Ave  thought.  However,  it  is 
good-sized  and  a  good  apple,  and  probably 
we  have  made  no  great  mistake  in  plann¬ 
ing  it.  I  believe  it  Avoukl  not  color  so 
well  with  you  even  as  it  does  here.  My 
trees  are  young  and  it  may  do  better  after 
a  while,  but  I  hardly  think  Ave  Avill  plant 
it  again. 

Beach  buds  here  are  all  killed  and  ap¬ 
ples  are  going  to  he  a  very  light  crop. 
However,  Roman  Stem  had  a  light  crop 
last  year,  and  most  trees  of  this  variety 
have  a  fairly  good  setting  of  buds.  Local¬ 
ly  as  a  January  February  apple  I  can  sell 
this  variety  above  any  other  I  have,  con¬ 
sumers  u.siug  them  both  for  dessert  ari  l 
cooking.  In  the  Fall  it  is  a  poor  seller. 
Personally  I  do  not  like  this  apple,  and 
very  seldom  eat  one. 

The  Summer  apple  situation  in  Iowa  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Bought  from  Northern 
nurseries,  many  trees  got  as  Winter  v  i- 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

In  1907  a  species  of  rhubarb  from 
the  Agricultural  Station  at  Khabarovsk, 
Siberia,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
Bull'd  u  110  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  contains 
the  following  statement  regarding  this 
plant,  from  Mr.  A.  Merritt  of  Long 
Island  : 

“A  little  over  three  years  ago  I  asked 
for  arid  had  sent  to  me  a  root  of  Siberian 
rhubarb.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
delicious  plant  of  a  taste  much  more 
delicate  than  any  other  rhubarb  I  h  1 
ever  eaten  or  been  able  to  secure.  An¬ 
other  unusual  feature  of  it  was  that  P 
is  almost  ‘sweet’  enough  to  eat  without 
the  addition  of  sugar.  We  use  only  about 
one-sixth  as  much  sugar  to  sweeten  it 
:  s  the  ordinary  rhubarb  calls  for  under 
the  same  eircumstanc  s.  The  plant  does 
not  seem  to  spread,  however,  as  does  the 
ordinary  rhubarb,  and  I  have  been  afraid 
to  make  any  experiments  for  fear  of 
losing  the  one  plant  that  I  have  and  I 
arn  wondering  whether  you  could  tell  me 
bow  to  propagate  from  this  plant  and 
whether  you  could  s**ud  me  another  root 
of  this  same  rhubarb.” 

The  same  bulletin  refers  to  the  roots 
or  corms  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Sedge  family.  Eleocharis  tubernsu.  which 
is  eaten  in  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Its  native  name  in  the  islands  is  Apulid. 
Regarding  a  similar  species  Mr.  F.  N. 
Meyer  says:  “They  are  mostly  eaten 
raw,  but  are  also  sliced  and  shredded  in 
soups  and  in  meat  and  fish  dishes.  For¬ 
eigners  in  China  grate  them  and  serve 
them  boiled  as  a  Winter  vegetable,  in 
which  state  they  resemble  sweet  corn 
very  much  in  looks  and  taste.  The  plants 
need  a  hot  Summer  to  mature  and  are 
grown  on  a  -mu 0k  or  clayey  soil  with 
several  inches  of  standing  Avater  on  top. 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  wet 
land  rice.” 

Specimens  of  the  water  chestnut, 
grown  largely  for  food  in  China,  have 
also  been  received  by  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  . . .  and  Plant  Introduction  from 

Shongliong.  A  Chinese  correspondent 
says  the  seeds  are  planted  in  June. 
“They  are  not  put  right  into  the  ground, 
but  they  take  Sand  and  plant  them  in 
Avet  sand  so  that  the  point  sticks  out 
of  the  sand  and  then  they  sprout  in 
constantly  Avet  sand  and  after  about 
three  or  four  weeks  they  are  taken  out 
and  planted  into  the  Avater  fields  like 
rice.  They  want  good  manured  fields 
and  always  covered  with  water.  Then  they 
spread  like  potatoes  in  the  ground  and 
in  the  Fall  they  are  dug  up  after  the 
Avater  is  drained  off.” 

This  water  chestnut.  Ti  n  pa  natans, 
is  a  very  interesting  aquatic  plant,  some¬ 
times  grown  here  in  the  water  garden. 
The  seed  is  a  hard,  horned  fruit,  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  imaginnlive  a  miniature 
buffalo  skull ;  it  is  also  called  Avater 
caltrops,  because  the  projecting  horns 
resemble  the  caltrops  used  in  auoieut 
warfare.  The  seed  is  highly  farinaceous, 
and  is  an  important  article  of  food  in 
various  parts  of  Asia.  The  water  chest¬ 
nut  is  also  native  to  Southern  Europe, 
being  known  there  as  Jesuit  chestnut. 
Occasionally  the  seeds  are  sold  here  by 
dealers  in  Chinese  curios  ties. 


McaAxle 

Grease 


Takes  the  friction  off 
the  spindles  and  puts 
the  wear  on  the  bright 
smooth  coating  that 
Mica  Axle  Grease 
puts  between  the 
spindle  and  box. 

It  makes  easy  hauling 
on  any  grade. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  OilCb^NX 

PrimaipAl  Officer 
,  BtalPoOo.  Albuy,  BoiRm 


'■Itt.'l'IHll.-.l 


RITE  FOR 


If  •»  x.  Over  25,009,01)0  rota  Brown 
Jf-'O-  i  r’rm'n  already  sold  to  400.000 
'  Svmer*.  Factory  Prices, 
.£■  'tjb'  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  styles, 
JSf  1 3o  per  rod  up.  Gato-s  and 

Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
!«,n  ...  Cleveland,  OMo 


Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheels 


Electric  Ji  trill  the  f.'init  from  n  very  simill  gt  renin 

X9T  Booklet  tell*  lion,  UT  SENT  F  KEl! 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  103  George  St.  HANOVER.  PA 


1 7 1  ACRES  STOCKandTOOLS 

SICOW8  and  heifers;  3  horses.  0.  7  and  8  years-old : 
8-ruom  Iwnso;  two  hnrn8.32xm,  I,  26x31! :  hog  house; 
lien  house;  silo;  wagons;  harness;  mower;  rake; 
plows ;  harrows;  hiood  sow;  10  liens:  platform 
wagon;  plenty  wAgons  and  tools;  hayfork:  pulleys; 
rope*!  every  tiling.  I’lieo  for  ovary  i  hing,  only  13,900; 
$3/00  rash.  I'.j  miles  to  Railroad. 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  On  ego,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


fiAAn  CflDUC  I*1  nearly  every  desirable 
UUUU  r Hll PrlO  section  of  new  York  state 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  too  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  ami  we  will  semi  you  a  rnrOftdly 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE 
LIE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  Oneida,  New  Ycrlt 

Other  oOices  throughout  the  State. 
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subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary.  . 

This  doll  will  not  bv given  with  subscriptions—  they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  in  place  o{  cash  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  bv  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  TVe  use  every  possible.  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  Only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  w  ill  make  trood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibemto  j.i»  indlci',  irro^poji- 
ail»lo  ad  voriisers  <»t‘  rtiisleedintr  ndvertiwnients  in  our  columns.  amt  any 
inicli  5>vindlor  will  l»«*  publicly  cxpA^vl.  TV*?  are  also  often  culled  up"ii 
to  adRiftt  dltTereneeP  or  tn(s takes  betwpoti  our  subferlhm  and  hone>(> 
responsible  bounty,  Miudior adviTtt#i\‘ :  •  ih»l  WV  wnimirly  tnstf  our  iph»<£ 
offices  to  this  end,  bur  such  ciwr  should  uoi  I-"*  confuted  with  diahone^t 
tran «ac tions.  We  protect,  Mih-rrfberti  against  rogues,  but.  we  will  not  bo 
lyspofiHible  for  the  debts  of  bauVnnitM  siuunioind  by  the  courts. 

>otieeof  Ole  emnplafnt  nniM  b^AMit  to  U8  V  M  bin  one  month  .d  the  time  of 
the  tranxaotion,  and  to  Identify  it,  job  ^lnfttld.  mention  Tit k  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Tins  is  one  of  the  seasons  when  top-dressing 
with  chemicals  will  pay  on  the  grass.  The  con¬ 
stant  rains  have  filled  the  soil  with  moisture  and 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  Thus  if  available 
plant  food  is  put  on  the  meadows  the  grass  will 
take  hold  of  it  at  once  and  make  a  quick  second 
growth.  In  a  very  dry  season  this  form  of  top¬ 
dressing  will  not  always  pay  but  in  a  wet  year  it 
always  insures  a  heavy  second  crop.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  acid  phosphate  are  the  chemicals  for  such 
top-dressing.  This  year  the  hay  crop  is  heavy  hut 
much  of  the  first  cutting  was  injured  by  the  wet 
weather.  Bright,  second-cut  hay  ought  to  bring 
a  fair  price  or  substitute  for  earlier  cut  at  home 
feeding. 

•  * 

THIS  is  a  season  when  most  of  us  m*e  tempted  to 
pax*ade  our  tale  of  woe.  The  steady  rain  has 
mined  the  hay,  filled  the  corn  with  grass  and  weeds, 
drowned  the  garden,  filled  the  potatoes  with  blight, 
and  onr  joints  with  rheumatism,  besides  other  cal¬ 
amities.  If  we  keep  thinking  about  this  it  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  chronic  tale  of  woe.  Now  3*ou  may  have 
seen  a  dog  with  a  very  fine  or  a  very  poor  and  mu¬ 
tilated  tail.  It  may  be  sore,  it  may  carry  fleas  or 
perhaps  the  dog  has  nothing  better  to  do.  At  any 
rate  he  just  chases  that  tail  around  and  around. 
You  know  what  a  figure  he  cuts  at  this  exercise  but 
it  is  just  as  useful  and  dignified — -and  no  more  so 
than  the  job  of  the  man  who  just  chases  a  tale  of 
woe !  Is  there  not  something  bright  on  your  farm  to 
consider? 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  write  asking  where  they  can 
sell  two  pounds  of  salicylic  acid  or  10  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  small  quantities  of  other 
chemicals.  There  is  no  chance  to  sell  such  small 
lots  to  advantage,  for  the  brokers  cannot  afford  to 
handle  them.  The  large  manufacturers  do  not  buy 
direct.  The  only  way  to  sell  such-  chemicals  to  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  to  collect  the  small  lots  and  offer  a 
good  sized  lump.  It  is  something  like  the  sale  of 
wool.  When  each  farmer  offers  a  small  quantity 
the  advantage  is  all  with  the  buyer.  When  the 
wool  is  brought  together  so  that  5.000  pounds  or 
more  can  be  offered  the  advantage  turns  to  the 
seller.  A  number  of  readers  ask  if  Ihere  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  old  tincans.  Practically  none  that  will  pay 
for  collection. 

* 

LAST  week  the  Pastoral  Parson  told  of  a  fann¬ 
er  who  will  try  to  get  on  with  oxen  and  an 
auto.  The  oxen  will  do  the  farm  work  while  the 
car  will  be  used  for  marketing.  When  the  oxen  are 
through  they  will  have  some  value  as  beef.  When 
the  car  is  through?  It  will  be  worth  as  much  as 
broken  horses!  The  thing  about  all  this  is  that  we 
have  come  to  the  time  when  the  selling  end  of 
farming  demands  the  best  and  the  quickest,  part  of 
the  outfit.  Production  is  hard  work  and  requires 
the  finest  sense  and  judgment,  hut.  taking  farmers 
as  they  run,  more  of  them  fair  as  salesmen  than  they 
do  as  producers.  In  New  England  farming  at  least 
the  car  is  none  too  fast  for  hustling  off  the  goods, 
v  * 

WIIAT  is  the  best  time  to  seed  Alfalfa  in  the 
Eastern  States?  In  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  through  most  of  Southern  New  York  most 
writers  seem  to  agree  that  some  favorable  time  in 
early  August  is  best.  This  means  when  the  soil  is 
in  fine  condition  and  a  gentle  min  gives  it  just 
enough  moisture.  Farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of 
Syracuse,  and  farther  west,  many  prefer  Spring 
seeding  or  about  the  same  season  as  with  Red  clo¬ 
ver.  Spring  seeding  lias  not  done  well  with  us. 
The  soil  is  wet,  cold  and  weedy.  The  young  Alfalfa 
is  not  as  hardy  a  plant  as  is  young  clover  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  killed  by  wet  weather  or  srnoth- 
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ered  by  weeds.  When  once  firmly  established  it  can 
take  rare  of  itself  but  the  baby  plant  is  f<4fi>le  and 
the  weeds  choke  it  out.  In  August  conditions  are 
more  in  its  favor.  The  ground  is  warmer  and  in 
better  tilth.  A  different  class  of  weeds  come  to 
fight  it.  They  are  not  able  to  put  up  such  a  strong 
battle  as  the  Spring  weeds  and  the  Alfalfa  ha  a 
better  chance.  If  we  cut  the  first,  growth  in  early 
October  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch,  we 
give  the  Alfalfa  a  fairer  chance  than  when  we  seed 
in  Spring.  In  the  section  where  Spring  seeding  is 
preferred  yon  will  find  other  conditions.  The  ground 
is  not  so  weedy  and  can  he  fitted  well  in  Spring.  Tt 
is  farther  north  where  the  season  is  later  and  where 
August  seeding  would  hardly  make  enough  growth 
to  carry  it  safely  through  the  hard  Winter.  In  a 
damp  season  like  the  present  we  advise  seeding  Al¬ 
falfa  alone  as  soon  after  August  1  as  the  soil  can 
be  made  ready. 

* 

THERE  has  been  some  discussion  regarding  the 
age  of  mortgages  recorded  in  some  of  the  rural 
counties.  On  page  709  we  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  old  TT.  R.  loan  commission  mortgages.  A  sur¬ 
plus  which  had  accumulated  in  the  IT.  8.  Treas¬ 
ury  was  distributed  among  the  various  States  and 
loaned  out  on  farm  mortgages.  The  history  of 
some  of  these  mortgages  is  remarkable.  In  Living- 
si  on  County  a  mortgage  for  .$215  was  dated  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1830 — or  SO  years  ago.  The  first  payment 
shown  on  this  mortgage  was  in  1837.  From  then  on 
lor  42  years  interest  was  paid  regularly  at  7%,  then 
for  11  years  at.  0%  and  then  for  18  years  at  5%. 
The  total  interest  received  by  the  land  commissioner 
was  $907.50  with  nothing  on  the  principal.  That 
mortgage  surely  stood  like  a  wolf  at.  the  door.  An¬ 
other  in  the  same  county  was  made  for  $400  in 
1849.  T'p  to  1911  the  interest  had  been  paid  regu¬ 
larly.  The  total  interest  amounts  to  .$1,019.30,  while 
the  principal  has  been  reduced  to  .$297!  In  most  of 
the  other  rural  counties  similar  rases  may  be  found, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  mortgages  given  to  pri¬ 
vate  parties  have  paid  in  interest  far  more  than  the 
original  principal,  without  any  reduction.  Why, 
such  a  mortgage  is  worse  than  a  ball  and  chain 
tied  to  a  man’s  foot  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
him.  Under  the  plan  of  amortization  or  paying  a 
little  of  the  principal  each  year,  these  mortgages 
would  long  since  have  been  wiped  out. 

* 

THE  Wicks  Committee,  which  is  investigating 
the  milk  business  lias  held  a  number  of  hear¬ 
ings  throughout  the  State.  Their  plan  is  to  go  into 
every  dairy  section  and  then  come  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  committee  is  reported  as  saying 
that  “firework 8  mag  he  e.rpeeted  before  the  hear¬ 
ings  are  through .”  Now  “fireworks”  do  little  but 
amuse  the  crowd  and  keep  them  good  natured.  In 
the  modern  “safe  and  sane”  celebration  the  fire¬ 
works  are  cut.  out.  and  our  farmers  would  rather 
save  the  powder  for  more  effective  work.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  been  that  most  investigating  committees 
heretofore  have  hunted  for  “fireworks”  and  not 
much  of  anything  else.  What  is  needed  most  of  all 
is  a  good  hunch  of  dynamite  with  which  to  blow  up 
some  of  the  methods  and  privileges  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  milk  business.  For  instance,  at 
the  hearing  held  at  Norwich  a  dairyman  claimed 
that  he  put.  the  milk  from  one  cow  into  two  separate 
cans  and  sent  them  to  the  creamery.  The  tester 
reported  that  one  can  showed  2.5  per  cent,  butter- 
fat  and  the  other  2.9.  All  through  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  farmers  complain  that  they  are  not  given  a 
fair  test.  This  may  mean  a  great  loss  when  the 
milk  is  sold  on  the  fat  test  and  this  side  of  the 
business  ought  to  he  opened  up  to  the  bottom.  There 
is  no  other  business  in  which  the  seller  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  as  in  this  method 
of  sampling  and  testing  milk. 

Also  the  matter  of  inspection  of  dairies  and 
e-’iiipmcnt.  There  is  much  complaint  that  the  scor¬ 
ing  is  not  uniform,#  equitable  or  fair.  When  the 
total  score  falls  the  price  for  the  milk  drops.  This 
s-  oring  is  done  by  the  agent  of  the  buyer.  We  have 
had  general  complaint,  that  this  judgment  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  things  outside  of  the  barn  and  dairy.  The 
•supply  of  milk,  the  size  of  the  dairy,  the  producer’s 
standing  in  the  neighborhood  and  competition  for 
tile  milk  at  times  modify  or  change  the  scoring— 
which  should  not  he  the  case.  These  two  matters, 
scoring  and  fat  test,  are  fundamental  in  the  milk 
selling  business.  They  are  things  which  can  be 
most  quickly  reached  by  legislation  and  they  affect 
the  dairyman’s  income  nearly  as  much  as  the  final 
price  of  milk.  Therefore  this  Committee  should 
make  special  effort  to  find  the  truth  about  the  many 
complaints  made  by  farmers.  If  any  farmer  has  the 
facts  about  any  injustice  in  scoring  or  testing  he 
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should  write  them  out  and  give  them  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  may  be  sent  to  us  if  desired  and  we 
will  forward  them. 

* 

THERE  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  induce  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  go  to  Argentina,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  establish  a  big  farm  colony.  The  promoters 
are  able  to  make  a  good  story  out  of  it,  and 
Argentina  is  in  many  ways  a  wonderful  country. 
It  is  no  place,  however,  for  an  American  farmer 
brought  up  with  the  habits  and  ideals  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  land.  In  order  to  succeed  in  that  coun¬ 
try  you  should  carry  a  good  proportion  of  Spanish 
or  Portugese  blood  in  your  veins.  Otherwise  the 
conditions  will  not  fit  into  your  life,  and  you  will  be 
far  out  of  place. 

* 

HERE  are  a  few  figures  for  those  gentlemen  who 
say  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  35-eent  dol- 
lai*.  ,T.  N.  McBride,  Michigan,  director  of  markets, 
says  tlfat  investigation  of  the  cost  of  milk  from 
25  herds  near  Howell,  that  State,  shows: 

The  average  cost  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  for 
March,  1910.  was  $1.3.3,  and  for  April  $1.84.  The 
twenty-five  herds  for  the  March  investigations  included 
437  cows  mid  for  the  April  investigations  523  cows. 
The  selling  figures  for  milk  sold  by  the  owners  of  the 
herds  for  the  same  months  are  also  available.  They  are, 
March,  .$1.52,  April,  $1.14.  The  1.  iss  to  the  growers  was 
therefore  ”1  cents  for  each  100  pounds  for  March,  and 
40  cents  for  each  100  pounds  for  April. 

Now  some  one  will  ask  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
business  to  continue  at  a  loss.  Mr.  McBride  gives 
this  reply : 

One  reason  that  the  dairy  industry  can  prevail  under 
such  unfavorable  conditions  is  because  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  cost  is  unpaid  overtime,  and  unpaid  woman 
and  child  labor. 

TVe  are  after  foundation  facts.  If  any  one  can 
dispute  these  statements  let  him  come  forward  and 
do  it  at  ouce. 

* 

ON  July  17  President  Wilson  signed  the  rural 
credits  bill  which  has  been  so  long  discussed 
by  Congress.  In  signing  it  the  president  said, 
among  other  things: 

The  farmers,  it  seems  to  me.  have  occupied  hitherto 
a  singular  position  of  disadvantage.  They  have  not 
had  tile  same  freedom  to  get  credit  on  their  real  estate 
that  others  have  had  who  were  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprises,  and  while  they  have  sustained 
our  life,  they  did  not  in  the  same  degree  with  some 
others  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  life. 

The  new  bill  establishes  12  loan  banks  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  hoard.  We  are  not  sure 
of  the  great  immediate  benefit  which  will  come  from 
this  new  law.  President  Wilson  wisely  says  that 
he  looks  forward  with  “confident  expectation”  rath¬ 
er  than  with  “extravagant”  hope.  A  fair  criticism 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  provides  no  clear  way  in  which 
a  tenant  or  mail  without  present  assets  can  obtain 
the  capital  with  which  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm. 
Most  of  the  men  who  will  use  this  system  at  first 
could  probably  obtain  credit  through  our  present 
banking  system.  We  believe,  however,  this  is  only 
a  beginning.  When  the  famous  German  system  of 
credits  was  started  the  plan  was  largely  confined  to 
the  great  land  mi  ners  or  well-to-do  farmers.  After 
it.  was  seen  that  the  tenants  and  poorer  farmers  were 
not  benefited,  Ihe  laws  ’were  changed  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  all.  The  same  thing  will  follow  here.  The 
great  victory  in  Ibis  legislation  comes  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  farming  and  land  values  are  as  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  credit  as  tiny  other  business  or  any  other 
property.  It  inis  been  a  long  hard  fight  to  establish 
that  principle  and  now  we  believe  the  right  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  will  be  worked  out 
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Tim  Agricultural  education  which  does  not  make 
a  farmer  think,  is  not  worth  much.  An  undigested  fact 
is  a  spoiled  fact.  A  brain  taught  merely  to  absorb  aud 
not  work  is  worth  nothing  but  a  headache. 

The  English  courts  appear  to  have  decided  definitely 
that  when  a  farmer  can  prove  that  he  delivered  milk 
just  as  it  came  from  the  cow  he  cannot  be  fined  if 
such  natural  milk  falls  below  the  standard. 

Take  our  advice  and  do  not  try  to  act  as  your  own 
lawyer  in  any  case  involving  records  or  rules.  You 
will  most  likely  law  yourself  out  of  court.  Probably 
you  will  laugh  at  the  lawyer  who  tries  to  farm.  Do 
you  expect  to  do  any  better  at  his  job? 

Tx  England  the  Government  steps  in  to  make  sure 
of  the  wool  crop  and  so  we  have  the  following: 

‘‘Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any  wool? 

Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,  the  usual  bags  full. 

But  none  for  the  master, 

Nor  for  the  auctioneer. 

The  Government  have  collared  it,  >. 

And  the  price  is  what  we  fear!” 

A  Cat.iforxia  reader  writes  that  he  has  found 
crushed  limestone  of  a  good  grade  equal  or  superior  to 
crushed  oyster  shells  as  a  source  of  supply  of  lime  to 
his  large  flocks  of  hens.  The  limestone  also  replaces 
the  grit  usually  supplied  to  liens,  thus  serving  a  dou¬ 
ble  purpose.  If  ( 'alifornia  hens  can  use  their  teeth 
both  for  grinding  food  and  making  shell,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Eastern  hens  can  be  taught  the  same 
trick  and  the  proprietors  of  limestone  quarries  should 
do  a  little  experimenting  with  their  product. 


The  U.  S.  Farm  Loan  Act; 

Part  I. 

NEW  RURAL  CREDITS  LEGISLATION.— Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  signed  the  rural  credits  law  on  July  17. 
This  is  known  as  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  since  it  is  a 
step  toward  the  plan  of  loaning  money  to  farmers  with 
the  backing  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  of  the  net  is  to  promote  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  by  enabling  farmers  to  borrow  money  on  farm 
mortgage  security  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  of  interest.  There  are  two  systems  pro¬ 
vided  whirh  we  may  take  up  in  order. 

FEDERAL  LAND  RANK  SYSTEM. — The  first,  is 
the  Federal  Land  Rank  system.  There  are  to  be  12  of 
these  banks  located  in  12  farm  loan  districts.  Each  is 
to  contain  a  Federal  Land  Bank  with  a  subscribed  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  not  less  than  $750,000 — each  share  $5. 
Each  of  these  Federal  banks  may  establish  branches  in 
its  district  for  doing  business.  These  banks  arc  to  bo 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  This  Board  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  attract 
money  into  this  field  of  business,  the  law  provides  a 
method  whereby  those  who  have  money  to  lend  can 
find  a  safe  investment  in  the  form  of  debentures  or 
bonds,  which  arc  to  he  issued  by  the  banks  ami  based 
on  the  security  of  the  farm  mortgages.  There  are  to  be 
local  farm  loan  associations  which  are  composed  of  bor¬ 
rowers  or  those  who  desire  to  borrow  money  on  farm 
property.  These  local  associations  are  shareholders  in 
the  bank  and  thus  the  borrowers  who  are  members 
will  share  in  the  bank  profit. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  COMES  FROM.— The 
money  for  the  loans  is  to  come  partly  from  the  capital 
of  the  bank  and  partly  from  the  sale  by  the  bank  of 
bonds  which  are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  farm 
land.  The  rate  of  interest,  shall  not  exceed  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  or  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  loan. 
Thus  if  a  bank  borrows  money  at  only  four  per  cent, 
on  an  issue  of  bonds  it.  cannot  charge  more  than  five 
per  cent,  for  the  next  farm  loans  that  it.  makes.  Out 
of  this  margin,  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent.,  together 
with  such  amounts  as  it  can  earn  on  paid  up  capital, 
the  bank  must  set  aside  a  certain  reserve  and  meet 
all  its  expenses. 

Within  50  days  after  the  capital  stock  of  the  hank  is 
offered  for  sale  it  may  be  purchased  at  par  by  anyone. 
After  that  the  stock  remaining  unsold  shall  he  bought 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United  States. 
The  Government,  however,  shall  not  receive  any  divi¬ 
dends  on  this  stock.  The  provision  for  Federal  pur¬ 
chase  is  evidently  designed  to  make  sure  that  the  bank 
has  proper  capital  from  the  start.  The  intention  is 
that  ultimately  all  stock  in  the  bank  shall  be  owned  by 
the  association  of  borrowers. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  BORROWING.— Ten  or 
more  persons  who  own  and  cultivate  farm  land 
would  be  suitable  for  security  ns  a  mortgage  loan, 
or  those  who  are  about  to  own  and  cultivate,  such  land 
may  form  a  loan  association  anywhere  iu  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  aggregate  of  the  loan  desired  by  the  member¬ 
ship  must  be  at  least.  $20,000.  In  order  to  join  or  make 
a  loan  each  member  must  take  stock  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  he 
wishes  to  borrow.  The  association  holds  this  stock  in 
trust  as  security.  When  the  association  subscribes  to 
the  Land  Bank  for  money,  it.  must  also  subscribe  for 
stock  in  the  hank  t.o  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  wanted.  This  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  th«  bank 
in  like  manner  for  security.  If  a  prospective  borrow¬ 
er  has  no  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  his  association 
stock  he  may  borrow  the  price  of  that  stock  as  a  part 
of  the  loan  of  his  farm  land.  Thus  every  borrower  in 
the  local  association  must  be  a  stockholder  in  it.  and 
every  association  is  a  stockholder  in  the  district  hank. 
Each  stockholder  in  an  association  is  liable  for  the 
acts  of  that  association  up  to  twice  the  amount  of  its 
stock. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BORROWER. — In 
order  to  obtain  a  loan  a  member  of  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  must  fill  out  an  application  blank  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Federal  Loan  Board.  This  application  is 
then  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Association  and 
the  property  offered  as  security  is  appraised  as  it  would 
he  iu  one  of  our  building  and  loan  associations.  If 
the  application  is  approved  by  this  committee,  it  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  I, and  Bank  and  there  it  must 
he  investigated  and  reported  on  by  a  salaried  appraiser 
of  that  bank  before  the  loan  is  granted.  This  apprais¬ 
er  is  required  to  investigate  the  solvency  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  borrower,  .as  well  as  the  value  of  his  land. 
'When  the  loan  is  granted  the  amount  is  forwarded  to 
the  borrower  through  the  loan  association.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  through  these 
hanks  the  horrower  must  stand  even  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  than  he  would  when  obtaining  money  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  or  from  an  ordinary  bank. 

WHAT  THE  LOAN  MUST  BE  USED  FOR.— In 
order  to  obtain  a  loan  certain  conditions  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  money  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  agricultural  uses  or  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  fertilizers,  and  live  stock  necessary  for  proper 
and  reasonable  operation.  The  term  “equipment”  is 
to  he  defined  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  An¬ 
other  condition  is  that,  the  money  must  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  buildings  and  lor  the  improvement  of  farm  land. 
It  may  also  he  used  to  liquidate  indebtedness  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  mortgage,  that,  is  a  farmer  may  now 
he  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  on  his  mortgage.  lie 
may  borrow  money  from  these  land  banks  in  order 
to  pay  off  this  existing  mortgage  and  thus  put  a  new 
<  ne  on  his  property  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Loans 
are  only  made  on  first  mortgages  for  farm  lands,  not 
on  second  mortgages  or  upon  town  or  city  property. 
The  mortgages  are  granted  only  to  those  who  cultivate 
farm  land  or  who  are  about  to  own  and  cultivate  such 
land.  This  evidently  would  cut.  out.  the  tenant  or  the 
man  who  is  not  at  present  a  land  owner  unless  he 
could  show  that  he  Was  on  the  point  of  buying  a 
farm  at  a  fair  figure  arid  one  good  enough  to  serve 
as  full  security.  No  one  can  borrow  money  from 
these  banks  except  for  the  purposes  stated  above.  Any¬ 
one  who  borrows  anil  does  riot  use  the  money  for  these 
purposes,  is  liable  to 'have  the  loan  reduced  or  recalled. 

BORROWING  LIMITS  AND  PAYMENTS.— No  in¬ 
dividual  can  borrow  more  than  $100,000  or  less  than 
and  no  loan  is  made  for  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  laud  mortgaged,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  permanent  insured  improvements. 
The  loan  must  run  for  not.  less  than  five  and  not  more 
than  40  years.  Every  mortgage  must  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  under  a  plan  of  amortization. 
This  means  a  fixed  number  of  annual  or  semi-annual 
payments  sufficient  to  meet  all  interests  and  pay  oil  the 
debt  in  full.  The  bank  of  course  is  given  powers  to 
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protect  itself  in  case  of  default  by  recalling  the  loan 
or  taking  over  necessary  action.  The  Federal  Land 
Banks  are  prohibited  from  charging,  in  connection  with 
making  the  loan,  any  fees  or  commissions  which  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  authorized 
fees  need  not  be  paid  in  advance  but  may  he  made  part 
of  the  loan.  A  further  statement  of  the  proposed  work¬ 
ings  of  these  banks  will  be  given  next  week. 
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MEATS. 


The  Outlook  for  Crops 

The  crop  reports  up  to  date  show  a  gain  in  a  few 
crops,  and  a  decided  loss  in  others.  The  wheat  crop 
will  evidently  be  short  of  Inst  year.  Wiutre  wheat 
for  1.915  was  055.045,000,  and  of  Spring  wheat  356,- 
460,000.  The  estimated  crop  for  this  year  in  sight  on 
July  1  was  489.0*10, 000  for  Winter  wheat,  and  269,- 
517,000  for  Spring  wheat.  The  stocks  on  hand  for 
July  1  were  somewhat,  larger  than  those  a  year  ago, 
hut  not.  enough  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  corn 
crop  will  also  be  short,  the  condition  on  July  1  being 
82  as  compared  with  84  a  year  ago.  Should  this  con¬ 
dition  remain,  this  will  mean  a  loss  of  about.  250,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  chances  are  that,  the  weather*  will 
improve  somewhat,  .so  that  corn  conditions  will  im¬ 
prove.  Oats  promise  to  he  a  little  heavier  than  last 
year  on  the  whole,  and  the  same  is  true  of  barley,  al¬ 
though  there  w  ill  not  be  enough  of  these  grains  grown 
to  make  much  difference  in  the  total,  liny  as  a  whole 
is  considerably  alicad  of  last  year,  the  yield  being  heav¬ 
ier  on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  The  difficulty  in 
curing  the  hay,  however,  is  such  that  the  total  crop  of 
salable  hay  for  the  first  cutting  will  not  be  much  above 
that  of  last  year.  As  a  rule  rye  does  not  cut  much 
figure  in  the  country  total  food  supply.  The  crop  this 
year  is  about  the  same  as  last.  The  condition  of  tobacco 
is  a  little  above  that  of  last  year,  and  the  estimated 
yield  is  about  150.000.000  pounds  heavier. 

Potatoes  vary  greatly,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  any  fair  estimate  of  the.  late  crop, 
since  much  of  it  in  Northern  latitudes  has  only  been 
recently  planted,  and  has  not  come  on  far  enough  to 
make  a  fair  showing.  Taken  ns  a  whole,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  is  a  trifle  ahead  of  last  year  at  this 
time,  with  an  estimated  increase  of  8,000,090  to  10,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  of  course  is  such  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  in  this  early  season  that  no  definite  statement  can 
be  given.  The  early  crop  from  the  South  now  being 
harvested  has  run  Under  last  year’s  crop,  in  some  cases 
considerably  so,  and  prices  have  held  well.  The  crop 
in  New  Jersey  will  be  short  of  last  year.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  crop  promises  to  he  a  little  heavier,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  New  England.  The  Now  York  crop 
promises  to  be  somewhat  better  than  last  year.  There 
can  he  no  doubt,  however,  at.  this  time  that  the  grain 
crop  taken  as  n  whole  will  be  short  of  last  year,  and 
the  salable  hay  crop  about  the  same.  Tn  New  York 
State  alone  at.  this  date  a  short  crop  of  wheat  is  in- 
dieated,  corn  in  particular,  since  this  grain  at  this  time 
promises  but.  a  little  more  than  half  of  last  year’s  yield. 
A  large  quantity  of  this,  however,  will  go  into  the  silo, 
as  is  usual.  The  wheat,  crop  promises  a  loss  of  over 
2.000,000  bushels  in  New  York  alone.  There  will  be  a 
loss  in  barley,  with  rye  about  the  same.  The  estimated 
tobacco  crop  at  this  date  is  about  1,000.000  pounds 
short  of  last  year.  Potatoes,  hay  and  pasture  are 
better  than  last  year.  There  is  an  estimated  increase 
of  from  5.000.000  to  4.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Peaches  will  be  shorter  than  lust  year,  and  apples  on 
the  whole  for  high  grade  fruiting  will  run  about  the 
same.  There  will  be  a  heavier  yield  than  last  year,  but 
the  rainy  weather  in  t  erf  erred  considerably  with  spray¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  will  have  an  effect  in  reducing  the 
crop  of  high  grade  fruit. 
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3  baskets  peas  . 
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FRUITS. 


1600  qts. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

'New  apples  are  selling  from  50c  t<>  $1.50  per  basket, 
a  few*  fancy,  hand-picked,  selling  as  high  as  $2.  South¬ 
ern  peaches  are  arriving  in  substantial  quantities  and 
with  a  good  demand  for  fancy  stock,  selling  from  $1 
to  $2.25  per  carrier.  The  sweet  cherries  are  practically 
cleaned  up.  The  sour  cherries  arriving  now  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  15c  to  30c  per  seven-pouml  basket;  in  quarts 
4c  to  6c  per  quart. 

The  Health  inspectors  embargoed  large  quantities 
of  raspberries,  blackberries  and  a  few  currants.  The 
bitter  mould  on  the  raspberries  from  the  up-river  sec¬ 
tion  taints  the  berry  to  sueh  an  extent  that  the  can- 
ners  cannot  use  them.  Arrivals  of  currants  continue 
heavy,  si  lling  4c  to  Sc  per  quart.  Fanners  cleaned  up 
several  houses  along  the  street  on  the  basis  of  from  75c 
per  crate  to  4c  per  quart. 

The  receipts  of  nearby  hennery  eggs  were  light  and 
show  rapid  deterioration  of  quality,  due  to  the  hot 
weather.  However,  the  best  nearby  hennery  whites 
sold  as  high  as  MMc  late  in  the  week.  Express  ship¬ 
ments  of  broilers  are  coming  in  quite  heavy  and  prices 
declining.  Leghorns  sold  21e  and  25c.  Fancy  heavy 
colored  sold  as  high  as  28e.  Consignments  of  State 
peas  are.  arriving  in  moderate  quantities  and  selling 
from  85c  to  $1.25  per  basket.  Buffalo  peas  in  bushel 
hampers  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.75,  according  to 
quality.  Receipts  of  potatoes  from  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Virginia  were  heavy.  Good  demand  from 
out  of  town  resorts :  considerable  quantities  exported 
to  the  West  Indies.  Prices  ruled  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 

The  range  of  prices  in  the  Department  stiles  last  week 
were  as  follows: 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  July  20th,  1916: 
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(Continued  on  page  1043.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

jl 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Petrified  Fern 

In  n  valley  centuries  ago. 

Grew  a  little  fernleaf,  green  and 
slender. 

Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender; 
Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so 
low ; 

Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew 
round  it. 

Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found 
‘  it. 

Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and 
crowned  it 

But  no  foot  of  man  e’er  trod  that  way ; 
Garth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main, 
Stately  forests  waved  their  giant 
branches. 

Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  nua- 
Innohes, 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the 
plain ; 

Nature  revelled  in  grand  mysteries ; 

Rut  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these 
Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and 
trees. 

Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild  sweet 
way, — 

No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Garth,  one  time,  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 
[leaved  the  rocks  and  changed  the 
mighty  motion. 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the 
ocean  ; 

Moved  Ihe  plain  and  shook  the  haughty 
wood 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft  moist 
clay. 

Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

Oh.  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that 
day ! 

Oh  the  agony,  oh  life’s  hitter  cost 
Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost ! 

T'seless!  Lost..  There  came  a  thoughtful 
man 

Searching  Nature’s  secrets,  far  and 
deep  ; 

From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  sToo. 
lie  withdrew  a  stone,  o’er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencil  lings,  a  quaint  design. 
Yeinings.  leafage,  fibres  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern’s  life  lay  in  every  line! 

So,  I  think.  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  ns  the  last  day. 

— Mary  Rolles  Branch. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  beet  and 
horseradish  relish  is  given  in  the  souve¬ 
nir  volume,  “Best  Ways  to  Cook  Fresh 
Vegetables,”  issued  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.  It  calls  for  one  quart  of  cooked 
beets,  one  cup  grated  horseradish,  one- 
half  cup  finely  chopped  onion,  one  cup 
vinegar,  one-fom-th  cup  brown  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoonful 
pepper.  Wash  the  beets,  boil  till  tender, 
skin  and  chop  very  fine.  Add  the  other 
ingredients,  mix  and  put.  in  glass  jar.  It. 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  very  nice 
with  cold  meat,  fish  or  oysters. 

* 

WHEN  a  tight  ring  becomes  fixed  upon 
the  finger  it  is  often  possible  to  remove 
it  by  rubbing  the  finger  well  with  soap 
and  cold  water,  so  that  the  ring  will  slip 
over  it.  If  this  plan  does  not  succeed, 
a  long  piece  of  fine  twine  or  strong  thread 
should  he  wound  round  and  round  the 
spirals  close,  together  beginning  at  the 
finger  tips,  and  working  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  end  of  the  thread  must  he 
slipped  under  the  ring,  with  the  aid  of  a 
blunt  needle,  and  the  thread  is  then  un¬ 
wound.  beginning  under  the  ring,  which 
carries  the  ring  off  with  the  untwisting. of 
the  spirals  of  thread.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  ring  is  so  closely  held  by  a  swol¬ 
len  finger  that  it.  must  Vie  cut  off  with 
pliers.  Ill  this  case  a  thin  bit  of  card- 
hoard  must  he  slipped  under  the  ring  to 
protect  the  finger  from  injury  while  the 
cutting  is  done. 

* 

Whatever  our  personal  attitude  on 
national  or  international  questions,  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  all  men  and  women 
may  well  unite,  and  that  is  in  working 
for  the  National  Red  Cross.  We  all 
know  the  noble  work  done  by  this  organ¬ 
ization.  not  merely  in  war.  but  in  fire, 
flood  and  famine,  and  every  conceivable 
public  calamity.  Just  now  a  strong  cam¬ 
paign  is  going  on  to  increase  Red  Cross 
membership  in  this  country,  for  we  are 
far  behind  some  other  nations,  notably 
Japan.  If  your  district  does  not  have  a 
chapter,  by  all  means  send  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross,'  Washington,  O.  C.,  for 
information,  and  see  if  you  cannot  or¬ 
ganize.  Anyone  may  join,  man  or 
woman,  the  dues  being  one  dollar  a  year. 


After  organizing  classes  may  bo  formed, 
if  desired,  for  instruction  in  first  aid  and 
emergency  nursing:  an  authorized  course, 
extending  over  a  few  weeks,  is  given  by 
a  local  physician  and  trained  nurse.  This 
nursing  course  is  not  obligatory,  hut  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  those  who  desire  to  form  a 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


9048 — Girl’s  Coat,  10  to  14  years. 

9003 — Girl’s  Four-Piece  Skirt,  S  to  14  years. 
To  lie  attached  to  Bodice  or  to  Belt. 

9069 — Girl's  Dress.  10  to  14  years.  V.'itk 
Gninipe  having  a  V-shaped  or  Bound  Neck,  Short 
or  Long  Sleeves,  Over-bodice  with  Square  or 
round  neck. 

9059 — Girl’s  Coat,  8  to  14  years. 

9051 — Girl’s  Dress.  8  to  14  years.  With  Short 
or  Long  Sleeves,  Low  or  High  Neck. 

9041 — Girl's  Blouse  or  Gui~.pe,  1  i  to  14  years. 

9039 — Girl's  Four-Piece  Skirt.,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  With  or  without  Suspenders. 


9072 — Combination  Undergarment  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women,  10  and'  18  years. 

8291 — Infant's  Set,  One  Size,  consisting  of 
Dress  and  Two  ivttieoats.  Dress  to  l>c  made 
with  Long  or  Shdrt  Sleeves. 

9057 — Corset  Cover,  One  Size.  With  Straight 
Edges. 

9049 — Closed  Drawers,  24  to  34  waist.  With 
Inverted  Plait  or  Gathers  at  Back. 

7964 — Infant's  Plain  Slip,  One  Size. 

9031 — Combination  Undergarment,  Small  34  or 
30.  Medium  3S  or  40,  Large  42  or  44  bust.  Con¬ 
sisting  ot  Corset  Cover  hud  pellieoal  that  cun 
be  made  with  C’irculur  or  Gathered  Flounce. 


class  for  such  study.  After  taking  this 
course  those  who  pass  examination  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  from  the  National  Red 
Cross,  and  are  listed  at  National  head¬ 
quarters — not  as  trained  nurses,  but  as 
hospital  aids,  who  may  he  called  upon 
when  need  arises.  Each  hospital  unit  is 


composed,  in  addition  to  doctors,  of  45 
trained  nurses,  *25  active  aids  and  *-'5 
reserve  aids.  The  instruction  given  in 
this  brief  nursing  course  should  form  part 
of  every  girl’s  education,  for  it  is  adapted 
to  the  practical  needs  of  everyday  life, 
and  it  would  be  especially  useful  to  a 
farmer's  wife  or  daughter.  We  should 
like  to  know  that  the  Red  Cross  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  work  in  country  districts.  It. 
will  not  only  bring  rural  people  in  closer 
touch  with  this  great  work,  but  it  would 
we  think  encourage  interest  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  rural  commun¬ 
ity  trained  nurses,  who  are  as  much 
needed  in  many  localities  here,  as  the 
Plunkett  nurses  in  the  Australian  “back 
blocks.” 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Folding  deck  chairs  with  foot  rest 
cost  $1.04  and  $2.  the  seat  being  of  heavy 
duck  in  green  stripes  or  khaki.  They  are 
strong  ami  comfortable,  and  can  be  low¬ 
ered  to  a  reclining  position. 

Sport  collars  of  silk  poplin,  trimmed 
with  a  striped  band,  are  50  cents; 
striped  ties  to  match,  and  hat  scarfs  to 
match,  are  each  50  cents.  Hat  scarfs  of 
dotted  pongee  and  striped  poplin  are  $1 
and  $1.50.  Hat  bands  of  Roman  silk 
ribbon  are  75  cents ;  of  knitted  silk,  strip¬ 
ed  or  bordered  and  finished  with  tassels, 
50  rents  and  $1  ;  of  silk  braid  with  floral 
embroidery,  $1.50.  These  are  intended 
for  trimming  sport  bats.  There  are  many 
handsome  ribbons,  woven  to  give  an  em¬ 
broidered  effect,  for  use  as  hatbands; 
some  have  raised  Moral  patterns  that  look 
like  chenille  embroidery. 

Among  new  feather  neckwear  we  see 
ostrich  capes,  made  of  row  upon  row  of 
uncurled  ostrich  feathers,  mounted  upon 
satin,  the  cape  being  tied,  surplice 
fashion,  with  tasseled  cords.  Such  a 
cape  was  seen  for  $12.05.  A  white  mara¬ 
bou  cape  with  rolling  collar  and  wide 
satin  ties  was  $8.05.  Boas  of  white  mar¬ 
abou.  in  animal  effects,  were  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  white  fox.  being  much 
lighter  in  weight ;  price,  $11.05.  Shoul¬ 
der  capes  of  natural  marabou  lined  with 
turquoise,  coral  or  white  satin,  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  cords  and  tassels;  handsome 
models  were  seen  for  $10.05.  $12.95  and 
$15. 

A  complete  layette  or  outfit  for  the 
new  baby  costs  from  $0.05  up  at  a  spe¬ 
cialty  shop,  which  also  furnishes  a1!  sorts 
of  specially  made  clothes  for  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother. 

White  cotton  granite  cloth  is  a  strong, 
roughly  woven  fabric  rather  like  momie 
cloth  ;  it  is  used  for  children’s  dresses.  It 
is  seen  at  sales  as  low  as  eight  cents  a 
yard.  Ramie  weave  white  cotton  is  a 
cool  fabric  for  skirts  and  dresses  20 
inches  wide;  it  is  woven  to  imitate 
ramie  linen,  and  costs  23  cents  a  yard. 
White  cotton  hedford  cord,  44  inches 
wide,  cuts  to  advantage  for  separate 
skirts.  59  cents  a  yard.  White  cotton 
mercerized  poplin.  30  inches  wide,  is  ‘14 
cents  a  yard  it  is  much  used  for  nurses' 
uniforms. 

Drying  Corn 

Will  you  reprint  recipe  for  drving 
corn  in  the  oven?  c.  H.  m. 

A  correspondent  who  described  com¬ 
mercial  drying  of  conn  last  year  told  how 
it  is  prepared  for  family  use.  not  in  the 
oven,  but  in  a  rack  over  the  kitchen 
range.  The  corn  is  gathered  when  just 
ready  for  the  table  husked,  silk  removed, 
and  is  then  boiled  or  steamed  on  the  ear. 
It  is  then  cut  off  the  cob  and  put  in  the 
drier,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame, 
six  inches  deep,  of  a  size  to  fit  over  the 
top  of  stove.  Tinned  wire  netting,  of  a 
finer  mesh  than  mosquito  netting,  covers 
the  bottom  of  this  frame,  the  sides  being 
solid  wood.  This  frame  is  raised  au  inch 
or  two  above  the  top  of  the  stove,  so  that 
there  is,  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air 
under  it.  I’ut  the  corn  on  the  wire  net¬ 
ting,  an  inch  or  so  thick,  place  drying 
rack  on  top  of  stove,  raised  a  little  as  ad¬ 
vised.  Turn  Ihe  corn  from  time  to  time 
to  prevent  scorching,  and  continue  the 
process  until  all  moisture  is  evaporated, 
when  the  corn  may  be  put  away  in  paper 
bags  or  cereal  cartons.  Corn  is  also 
dried  o:  t  in  the  sun,  spread  out  on  a 
muslin  sheet  stretched  in  a  quilting 
frame,  and  covered  with  mosquito  net¬ 
ting.  The  corn  dries  quite  quickly,  as  the 
muslin  stretched  in  the  frame  allows  a 
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free  circulation  of  air.  Then,  when  fully 
dry,  the  corn  is  put  in  a  hot  oven  for  a 
short  time,  so  that  it.  may  be  sterilized 
before  putting  away.  The  corn  is  cooked, 
as  described  above,  before  cutting  it  off 
the  cob  for  drying. 


More  About  Redbugs 

As  I  live  six  months  each  year  oil  my 
plantation  on  the  Fast  Coast  of  Florida 
I  have  had  a  good  many  interviews  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rcdbug;  have  tried  all  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultures’  cures, 
given  on  page  940,  except  iodine  and  col¬ 
lodion,  also  kerosene,  gasolene,  etc.,  and 
have  found  nothing  that  would  stop  the 
intolerable  itching  except  the  following 
liniment:  Take  one  ounce  oil  of  winter- 
green,  commercial  oil  (stronger  than  true 
and  cheaper),  mix  with  three  ounces 
olive  oil.  shake  well  and  apply.  I  have 
always  found  this  to  effect  an  instant 
cure,  anil  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  lini¬ 
ments  to  keep  around.  I  should  like 
your  correspondent  in  Texas  to  try  this. 

CIIAJtLES  EDASON. 


Two  Substitutes 

When  too  long  a  time  has  been  allowed 
to  intervene  between  successive  plant¬ 
ings  of  sweet  corn  and  you  find  that  of 
that  delectable  stand-by  of  the  Summer 
table,  your  stock  is  temporarily  exhaust¬ 
ed,  a  most  agreeable  substitute  may  be 
found  in  the  use  of  field  corn  if  it  is  in 
the  right  stage.  Of  course,  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  sweet  corn  on  the  car, 
but  to  serve  stewed  or  in  corn  puddings 
and  succotash  we  even  prefer  it  to  sweet 
corn.  It  requires  longer  cooking,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  tendency  to  stick  we  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  cooking  it  until  we 
hit  upon  the  following  method  :  Start  it 
cooking  in  the  upper  part  of  tin*  double 
boiler,  adding  water,  a  little  sugar  and 
other  seasoning  to  taste,  and  later  some 
milk.  When  it  begins  to  stick  too  much 
to  he  easily  scraped  from  the  bottom, 
place  it  over  the  under  part  of  the 
double  boiler,  and  a  few  minutes’  steam¬ 
ing  will  loosen  it..  Then  remove  the  un¬ 
der  part  and  cook  as  before,  and  so  on 
until  it  is  done.  This  process  is  not  as 
troublesome  as  it  sounds,  especially  if  one 
is  busy  about  the  kitchen  anyway,  and  it 
will  he  found  to  he  the  easiest  way  of 
cooking  thick  vegetable  soups,  also. 

Auother  •substitute  that  we  have  found 
very  satisfactory  is  that  of  Summer 
squash  for  egg-plant.  We  can  often  have 
the  former  when  we  cannot  have  the  lat¬ 
ter.  and  when  cut  in  half-inch  slices, 
dipped  in  egg  and  flour  or  egg  and  cracker 
crumbs  or  cornmeal.  and  fried,  wo  think 
it  is  almost  if  not  quite  ns  good  as  egg¬ 
plant.  The  vegetable  marrow  varieties 
of  squash  being  of  such  a  uniform  shape, 
are  convenient  for  using  in  this  way,  al¬ 
though  these  varieties  have  not  found 
favor  with  us  because  of  their  tendency 
to  demand  the  whole  of  the  garden  for 
themselves.  h.  n.  t. 


Colorado  Notes 

A  chapter  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  has  re¬ 
cently  been  formed  here  at  the  little  coun¬ 
try  church  center.  They  held  the  first 
meeting  after  organizing  at  our  house. 
The  day  proved  a  pleasant  one,  but  living 
so  scattered  and  at  such  a  distance  all  did 
not  reach  here  before  12.30.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  last ;  she  lives  nine  miles  away, 
although  we  can  see  her  house  on  the 
top  of  the  slope  to  the  south.  They  had 
prepared  for  a  feast,  and  such  it  proved, 
each  one  bringing  more  or  less;  roast 
chicken  and  dressing,  chicken  pie,  potato 
and  fruit  salads,  pickles,  preserves,  peas, 
canned  peaches,  pies,  cakes,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee,  etc.  We  had  a  very  social 
pleasant  dinnertime.  Their  rule,  after 
this,  is  to  have  three  furnish  the  lunch,  of 
no  more  than ‘three  tilings,  aside  from  the 
coffee.  After  the  dishes  were  washed  the 
meeting  was  held.  Colorado  is  a  dry 
State  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  dry.  In  Our  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  whiskey  is  brought  in  and  drank 
by  young  as  well  as  older  men.  It  is 
smuggled  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is 
not  an  encouraging  outlook. 

A  neighbor  woman  was  here  yesterday 
and  she  picked  up  a  copy  of  “New  York 
State  Farms  For  Sale  and  Rent."  which 
we  had  recently  received.  Tears  came  to 
her  eyes  as  she  read  and  looked  at  the 
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graded  schools,  the  over-crowded 
education  factories  where  the  city  chil¬ 
dren  arc  put.  through  the  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  necessary  to  handle  help¬ 
less  humanity  in  large  masses.  The 
school  is  no  substitute  for  the  home,  much 
less  the  city  school  for  the  farm  home. 

In  cities  the  little  children  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  school,  the  kindergarten,  or 
y  nursery,  to  keep  them  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  while  the  parents  are  at  work  or  at 
play,  but  in  the  country  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  he  out-of-doors  they  do  not  need 
to  be  caged.  The  projection  of  urban 
ideas  and  methods  of  education  into  the 
country  makes  needless  difficulties.  The 
little  children  not  only  do  not  need  to  be 
sent  to  school,  hut  are  much  hotter  off, 
educationally  and  otherwise,  if  allowed  to 
stay  at  home.  There  is  no  good  reason 
normal  children  of  normal,  intelli- 


pictures  of  trees,  fruits,  and  homes,  and  large 
she  told  of  her  longings  for  a  home  there. 
Although  they  are  well-to-do  people  own¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  many 
horses  and  cattle,  still  it.  was  not  a  home 
country  to  her.  They  have  lived  here  17 
years ;  her  husband  still  owns  a  valuable 
farm  in  Nebraska,  but  his  stock  keeps  the  da 
them  without  much  effort  on  his  part.  It 
is  home  enough  for  him,  while  the  wife  is 
homesick  for  what  Colorado  cannot  give. 

The  outlook  for  crops  is  very  dark ; 
very  little  moisture  since  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  with  wind  and  sunshine  to  take 
what  little  there  was.  Mote  than  one 
woman  longs  for  a  sight  of  green  fields, 
flowers,  woodland  and  brooks.  “We  live  "'’-7 
out  of  tin  cans.”  remarked  our  teacher, 

“it's  tin  cans  for  everything  at  our 
house.”  Many  think  it  cheaper  than  to 
buy  fruit  and  put.  up.  Last  year  was  the 
most  favorable  year  for  gardens  and 
crops  ever  known  in  Colorado,  so  much 
moisture,  but  little  was  put  up  about 
here.  I  have  string  beans  put  up  two 
years  ago  that  are  fresh  and  good,  also 
some  of  last  year’s.  Beans  of  all  kinds 
did  well ;  no  rust  here.  The  Colorado 
potato  bug  is  a  thing  of  the  past — have 
seen  none  for  three  or  four  years. 

7  saw  in  the  distance  three  antelopes 
yesterday ;  they  are  rare  here  on  the 
plains.  They  are  pretty  creatures  and  it 
is  against  the  laws  to  kill  them.  Coyotes 
and  wolves  are  numerous,  and  some¬ 
times  badgers  are  seen.  Rattlesnakes 
are  not  so  common  as  in  early  years  of 
the  settlement  of  the  plains,  hnt  they 
are  many  yet.  My  husband  killed  one  a 
short  time  ago  with  six  rattles.  Two 
wore  killed  near  here  last  Summer  with 
11  and  13  rattles,  they  were  old  settlers 
sure.  We  have  no  robins,  but  English 
sparrows  galore.  The  meadow  lark  and 
white-winged  blackbird  are  the  sweetest 
singers  we  have.  Rabbits,  both  jack  and 
cottontail,  arc  very  numerous  this  Spring, 
more  so  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  about 
here,  or  in  fact  anywhere.  What  is  called 
flowering  currant  in  the  East  is  the  wild 
currants  here;  they  endure  heat,  drought 
and  wind  that  kills  other  things.  Fur¬ 
ther  north  along  the  South  Platte  River, 
gooseberries  grow  wild,  and  cherries, 
also.  I  hear.  There  are  automobiles  ga¬ 
lore  here.  A  man  asked  yesterday  if  they 
had  them  in  York  State  (with  a  grin), 
and  his  wife  wondered  what  they  could 
do  with  10  to  20-room  houses  in  the  East. 

A  five-room  house  here  is  large.  A  man 
from  Iowa  built  one  of  1-1  rooms.  (Small, 
some  of  them),  and  another  has  13  rooms, 
but  only  half  are  plastered.  The  true 
Westerner  knows  very  little  about  the 
East,  that  is  as  far  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  If  you  speak  of  the 
East  they  take  it  as  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Many  speak  of  them  as  “back  home." 

The  great  mail  order  houses  of  New  York 
City,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  do  a 
great  business  in  Colorado.  I  never  knew 
a  country  that  began  to  equal  it.  Not 
only  in  groceries  and  clothing,  but  farm 
machinery,  furniture,  carpets,  in  fact  al¬ 
most  everything.  They  not  only  get  as 
good  or  better  articles  cheaper  after 
freight  is  paid,  but  a  fair  deal  in  weight 
and  every  way. 

ilKS.  FIIEDEKICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


into  a  stewpan  with  just  enough  milk  to 
cover  them ;  let  them  come  up  to  a  boil 
and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Drain  and 
chop,  then  mix  with  two  cups  of  finely 
sifted  bread  crumbs,  quarter  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  cloves  and  a 
good  grate  of  lemon  peel.  Moisten  with 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  shape  into 
rissoles  and  fry  a  golden  brown.  Arrange 
on  a  hot  dish  with  rolls  of  crisp  streaky 
bacon. 

Braised  Beef  Heart. — Make  a  stuffing 
from  two  cups  of  bread  crumbs  two 
slices  of  salt  pork  chopped  fine  a  pinch 
of  powdered  sage  and  a  saltspoon  of  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  and  stir  in  a  beaten  egg.  Soak 
the  heart  in  cold  water  changing  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  or  until  it  is  clear.  Stuff  the 
heart  with  the  bread  mixture  and  bind 
with  a  strip  of  cheese  cloth;  cook  in 
boiling  water  to  cover  and  very  gently  for 
three  hours  or  long  enough  to  make  the 
meat  tender.  Do  not  shorten  the  time 
and  be  sure  to  keep  the  temperature  low 
in  order  not  to  harden  the  meat.  Toward 
the  last  of  the  cooking  reduce  the  broth 
to  about  two  cups.  Take  up  the  heart 
and  thicken  the  gravy  with  two  rounding 
tablespoons  of  flour.  Cook  five  minutes 
and  season  more  if  needed. 


Protect  Your  Family 


W  A  musty,  dark  cellar  is  3  menace  to 
W  the  whole  household.  Clean  out  the  M 
r  rubbish  and  paint  the  walls  and  ceilings  a  1 
snow-white — at  the  same  time  disinfecting 
them — with  the  world’s  most  powerful  germicide 


Comes  in  powder  form.  Ready,  when  mixed  with 
water,  to  put  on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not 
blister,  flake,  orpeelotf.  Will  not  laintfood  products. 
Use  It  Instead  ot  Whitewash 

in  dailies,  barns  and  poultry  bouses  to  kill  vermin 
and  prevent  roup,  white  diarrhea,  glanders,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  etc.,  from  becoming  epidemic. 

10  lhs.  (10  gal.  1  tor  $  1  plus  itrllvery  charges 
30  10s.  (20  c  .1. )  for  *2  clnbvored  free 
60  Ilia.  (60  gal.)  for  tj-l  delivered  freo 
Trial  package  SJ cents  postpaid. 

L  Vour  dealer  has  Carhola.  If  not,  send  liis  noma  i 
t  aud  your  order  to  ns.  M 

V  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.  # 

7  E.  42nd  St  Dept  R  New  York  City 


Jelly  Cake  With  Variations 

Every  housekeeper  knows  bow  to  make 
the  old-fashioned  jelly  roll  and  slice  it  off 
golden  and  warm  when  guests  come  unex¬ 
pectedly  or  a  warm  cake  is  wanted  for 
Supper,  but  few  of  them  use  the  same 
cake  with  variation  for  many  other  occa¬ 
sions.  Cake  without  butter  appeals  to 
the  busy  housewife  as  it  does  not  fall 
readily,  and  can  be  made  in  a  hurry  with¬ 
out  danger  that  it  will  not  turn  out  right. 
Of  course  it  is  not  good  unless  perfectly 
fresh, 

•Tellv  Coke  With  Nut.  Filling. — Make 
the  cake  as  usual  and  just  before  rolling 
fill  with  a  stiff  fudge  icing  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  together  two  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla 
when  done.  Boil  until  it  is  thick  without 
scorching  aud  then  beat  as  you  do  fudge. 
Just  before  it  threatens  to  get  too  hard 
turn  in  a  cup  of  nut  meats  of  any  kind 
anil  spread  on  the  warm  cake.  Roll  aud 
slice  with  a  hot  knife. 

Jelly  Cake  With  Fig  Filling. — This* 
cake  is  better  not  rolled,  as  the  icing  will 
run  out  and  get  too  soft  in  the  hot  cake. 
Cut  the  cake  in  squares  and  cover  each 
piece  with  the  filling  just  before  serving. 
Make  a  boiled  white  icing  with  a  cup  and 
half  of  white  sugar  boiled  to  a  thread, 
and  then  beaten  into  one  egg  white  also 
beaten.  Stir  till  thick  and  then  add  one 
cup  of  washed  and  chopped  figs.  Stir  till 
almost  cold  and  then  heap  on  the  cake. 

Jelly  Cake  With  Fruit  Filling. — Make 
a  plain  boiled  icing  and  add  one  half  cup 
each  of  chopped  dates,  figs  and  raisins. 
If  this  makes  it  too  stiff  add  more  icing  or 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

Jelly  Cake  With  Chocolate  Fudge. — 
Make  the  fudge  by  the  first  recipe  and 
just  before  removing  from  the  fire  add 
half  a  10-cent  cake  of  chocolate.  The 
nuts  can  be  added  or  omitted.  Cocoa  can 
be  used  instead  of  chocolate.  Cut  the 
cake  in  squares  and  place  the  filling  on 
each  piece. 

Jolly  Cake  With  Whipped  Cream. — 
This  is  the  best  of  all  ou  the  farm  where 
the  cream  is  thick  enough  to  whip  up 
stiff  and  firm.  Cut  the  warm  cake  into 
individual  pieces  at  the  lust  moment  and 
bring  to  the  table  with  generous  helpings 
of  whipped  cream.  For  an  extra  touch 
chopped  nuts  can  be  sprinkled  on  top  of 
the  cream  or  bits  of  candied  fruits,  but  it 
is  very  good  with  the  plain  cream. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

Bran  Bread. — One  simple  recipe  is  to 
make  the  sponge  as  usual  with  white 
bread,  and  when  it  is  well  risen  knead¬ 
ing  in  enough  bran  to  make  a  bread 
dough.  For  another,  soak  one  yeast  cake 
in  one  cupful  of  tepid  water  and  when 
dissolved  stir  it  into  a  mixture  of  one 
cupful  of  graham  flour,  one  cupful  of 
bran  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Set 
in  a  warm  place  and  let  it  rise  for  an 
hour.  Then  beat  in  a  quarter  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  melted  butter  and  knead  in  another 
cupful  of  bran.  Shape  into  two  loaves, 
place  in  greased  pans  and  when  they 
have  risen  to  twice  the  original  size  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  forty-five 
minutes. 


Embroidery  Designs 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

£  POUNDS  4  00 

ffc  Delivered  Free  I  s= 

within  :WXJ  miles 
(lOc.  extra  if  sen  l  C.  O.  D.) 

Your  dollar  back  if  you  prefer 
money  to  the  goods. 


No.  937  is  a  design  for  embroidering  an  oval 
doyloy  twelve  indies  in  length.  Three  trans¬ 
fers  are  given.  Price  of  transfer  pattern  10 
cents. 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


cause  sonic  parents  are  incompetent,  care¬ 
less  or  cruel.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  very  frequently  the  effect  of 
our  system,  to  make  children  practically 
orphans  by  turning  them  over  wholly  to 
the  school. 


A  A  C  IT  C  C  FROM  IMPORTER 
W  V  I  n  El  Ci  TO  CONSUMER 

Five  pounds  of  the  best,  coffee  yon  ever  drunk,  sent  on 
absolute  :u>d  unconditional  FREE  TRIAL  bv  piurel  post 
prepaid,  wholesale  price  if  you  Ulm  it— noUilng  to 

pay  if  you  don't.  Write  lor  particulars. 

Colombian  Coffee  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  R.  97-99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MKG.CO. 
Jersey  Ctty,  N.  J. 


f  blitter  in  a  stewpan  heat 
l.  add  one  onion  sliced  thin, 
carrots,  three  slices  of  tur- 

-  nip  and  cook  slowly  for  three  minutes, 

.  then  add  the  flour,  stirring  all  the  while, 

trm  Conditions  Stir  one  quart  of  stock  into  this,  and 

printed  from  the  when  it  boils  add  the  tongues,  one  tea- 
for  June,  is  an  in-  spoon  of  salt,  one.  saltspoon  of  pepper  and 
om  O.  F.  Cook  of  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs.  Simmer  gently 
Industry,  Washing-  fur  two  bom's.  Cut  three  carrots,  three 

turnips  and  four  potatoes  into  cubes,  boil 
i  a  farm  is  a  cruel  the  potatoes  in  salted  water  fifteen  min- 
'  the  normal  child-  ulcs,  and  the  carrots  and  turnips  one 
no  previous  eugenic  hour.  Place  the  tongues  in  the  center  of 

ke  good.  Many  ex-  a  arrange  the  vegetables  around 

igout  people  do  not  them,  strain  the  gravy  and  pour  over  all. 
ed  farm  conditions,  Garnish  with  parsley  and  serve. 
oIcrs.  and  needs  to  Calves’  Liver  in  Casserole. — The  liver 

eolation  of  eugenic  should  be  left  whole  weighing  two 
Many  of  our  edu-  pounds.  Lard  with  strips  of  salt  pork, 
less  the  urban  chil-  Place  in  the  casserole  on  a  layer  of 
*****  -w  OM  <..P  Of  Ml. 

St  they  can  The  ery’  one-half  cup  each  of  turnip,  carrot 
pressing  and  cities  and  onion  (all  measured  after  chopping), 
get.  capable  men.  and  a  little  parsley.  Surround  with  the 

S  S?  Xa'uS  »»"><•;  ■  -a...  tea-spoon  . . 

I  cast  almost  exclu-  fouitli  as  much  pepper,  and  a  cup  of  hot 
okfi  With  no  recog-  water.  Cover  and  cook  in  a  moderate 
nal  value  of  rural  oven  for  one  hour, 
sands  ot  misguided  n  t  •  i»  • 

United  States,  are  Ca,ves  Brains.— Clean  the  brains 
dor  that  their  chil-  thoroughly  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  salted 
advantages"  of  the  water  for  an  hour.  Drain  and  put  them 


[ ,  TA/  E  have  some 
special  rates 
for  subscrib- 
erg  and  Sub¬ 
scription  Workers 
for  use  during  the 
Fair  Season.  Send 
for  them  £3  £3  £3 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
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New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cooling  Milk  on  the  Farm 

Part  ir. 

Location  of  Tank. — The  tank  should 
be  located  outside  the  cow  barn  in  a 
clean  room  where  the  air  is  pure.  The 
water  in  the  tank  should  be  kept  fresh 
aud  clean.  The  covers  of  the  cans  can 
be  left  tilted  until  the  milk  is  cooled. 
When  cooling  milk  in  running  water  the 
intake  and  outgo  should  lie  so  regulated 
that  tlie  water  at  all  times  comes  up 
around  the  neck  of  the  can.  The  water 
must  enter  the  tank  at  the  bottom.  This 
is  very  important  as  will  lie  shown  later. 
By  Stirring  the  milk  two  or  three  times 
during  the  first  hour  or  two  cooling  will 
go  on  more  rapidly.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  cooling  milk  in  run¬ 
ning  water  at  54°  F. 


Table  TI,  showing  time  required  for  cooling  40 
quart  cans  ot'  mill,  in  running  water  at  a 
temperature  of  54°  F. 


Time. 

Temperature  °  F. 

Milk  Stirred  Milk  Not  Stirred 

Water 

8  A. 

M. . 

.  92 

92 

54 

s :  1  r, 

7(» 

r.7 

8:30 

.  70 

01 

f  •  4  r. 

.  c**i 

t  1 

57 

9 :00 

.  02 

TO 

IT;  • 

9  15 

.  •  **- 

00 

68 

9  *>() 

.  r.8 

07 

55.5 

ft 

r*  s 

r<» 

l(»:"d 

.  r>7 

r»  04 

54 

10:15 

-j  | 

04 

54 

ff  I*. 

M. 

ro 

•• 

Since  milk  should  be  cooled  to  60°  F. 
or  below,  running  water  that  is  not  be¬ 
low  50°  F.  is  not  satisfactory.  Again  it 
is  shown  that  stirring  the  milk  aids  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  cooling.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water 
when  the  warm  milk  is  set  into  it.  In 
two  hours  it  conies  back  to  its  original 
temperature.  While  it  is  much  better  to 
cool  milk  with  water  at  this  temperature 
than  to  not  cool  it  at  all.  or  to  set  it  into 
a  refrigerator,  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
using  ice  as  is  shown  in  the  next  table. 

Table  TIT,  showing  time  required  for  cooling  40 
quart  cans  of  milk  in  ice  water  at  4.3  “  F. 


Time. 

T 

‘inpera titre  °  F. 

Milk  Stirred 

Milk  Not  Stirred 

Ice 

Water 

8  A.  M. 

92 

92 

43 

8:15  . 

.  72 

43 

8:30  .... 

.  04 

44 

8:45  .... 

.  58 

?i 

45 

9:00  . 

.  54 

00 

43.5 

9:15  .... 

.  r>o 

02 

9:30  . 

.  48.5 

00 

9-45  . 

.  47 

58 

43 

10:00  .... 

.  40 

58 

10:15  .... 

.  45 

58 

42 

G  P.  M. 

44 

This  table  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
cool  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  in  ice  water 
to  practically  as  low  a  temperature  in 
two  hours  as  it  can  be  cooled  in  running 
water  at  54°  F.  iu  10  hours.  Note  that 
by  stirring  the  milk  it  is  cooled  to  45°  F. 
in  two  hours  15  minutes.  This  is  rapid 
cooling,  and  is  an  entirely  practical 
method  of  cooling  canned  milk  where  ice 
is  available.  The  size  of  the  can  and  the 
material  from-  which  it  is  made  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  time  required 
to  cool  the  milk  in  that  can,  as  the  re¬ 
sults  set  forth  in  the  following  tables 
will  show. 


Tabic  IV,  showing  effect  of  size  of  can  and  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  it  is  made  upon  rapidity 
of  cooling  in  running  water  at  54°  F. 


Time. 

Temperature  0  F. 

40  Quart 

20  Quart  18  Quart 

Can 

Cun  Slmf  (inn 

Can 

8  A. 

M .  92 

92  92 

8:15 

.  70 

70  08 

8:30 

.  70 

03  r»a 

8:45 

.  (w* 

00  58  . 

9  ;00 

.  02 

58  50 

9 : 1 5 

.  <><) 

58  00 

9:30 

.  58 

07 

9:45 

.  58 

10:00 

.  57.5 

10:15 

.  57 

.. 

In 

this  experiment  the  milk  in  all  the 

cans 

was  stirred  every 

15  minutes.  The 

40  and  20-quart  cans 

were  of  the  New 

York 

pattern,  made  of 

heavy  steel,  while 

the  Shotgun  can  was  made  of  much  light- 

cr  material,  The  insult 

diameter  of  these 

cans 

Wits  8  inches,  9.5  inches  and  12.5 

inches  respectively.  This  table  shows 
that  a  20-quart  can  of  milk  set  in  same 
tank  of  water  with  a  40-quart  can  of 
milk  will  be  cooled  practically  as  much 
in  one  hour  as  the  40-quart  can  of  milk 
in  two  hours.  In  the  shotgun  can  this 
point  is  reached  iu  45  minutes,  and  iu  oue 
hour  the  milk  is  oue  degree  colder  than 


the  milk  iu  the  40-quart  can  in  two  hours 
and  15  minutes. 


Tab'o  V.  showing  effect  of  size  of  the  can  and 
the  material  from  which  it  is  mad'e  upon 
rapidity  of  cooling  in  ice  water  at  43 :  F. 


Time. 

Temperature  0 

F. 

40  Quart 

20  Quart 

18  Quart 

Can 

Can 

Shot  Gun 

Can 

8  A.  M.  . 

.  02 

92 

92 

8:15  . 

.  72 

00 

02 

8-30  . 

.  04 

r>n 

r>c> 

•  1*1  •  •  •  •  • 

9:  CO  . 

.  54 

50 

48 

9  15  . 

.  no 

40.5 

9  3i  . 

.  48.5 

40 

44.5 

.  47 

30:no  . 

.  40 

10:1.5  . 

.  45 

In  this  table  we  see  results  like  those 
in  table  IV,  except  that  the  temperatures 
attained  are  much  lower  with  the  ice 
water.  In  either  the  20-quart  or  shot¬ 
gun  cans  tin1  milk  is  cooled  to  50g  or  be¬ 
low  in  one  hour.  The  milk  in  all  the  cans 
was  stirred  every  15  minutes.  The  same 
general  results  were  secured  when  the 
milk  was  not  stirred.  (The  temperatures 
attained  were,  of  course,  not  so  low. 

The  next  table  shows  the  relative  time 
required  to  cool  a  20-quart  can  full  of 
milk  and  one  that  is  only  two-thirds  full. 

Table  VI,  showing  relative  time  required  to  cool 
a  30  quart  can  full  of  milk  and  one 
that  is  2-3  full. 


Time.  Temperature  °  F. 


Can  Full  Can  2  3  Full 


8:30  .  02  93 

8:45  .  72  f‘S 

9:00  .  04  "7 

9,15  .  58  52 

9:30  .  54  49 

9:45  .  50  40 

10:00  .  48.5  45 

11:00  .  44 

11:30  .  43 


The  table  shows  the  part  can  of  milk  to 
be  as  cold  in  hours  as  the  full  can 
was  irntwo  hours.  In  this  experiment  ice 
water  was  used  and  the  milk  stirred 
when  the  temperature  was  taken;  20- 
quart  cans  were  used. 

Since  it  is  important  to  have  water 
come  up  around  neck  of  can  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  carried  out  showing  the  tem¬ 
peratures  obtained  when  the  water  came 
up  two-thirds  the  way  on  the  side  of  the 
can,  and  when  it  came  up  around  neck  of 
can,  can  being  full  of  milk  in  both  cases. 
The  results  are  set  forth  in  Table  VII. 

Table  VII,  showing  effect  of  height  of  water  in 
cooling  tank  upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling. 

Time  Temperature  F. 

Water  around  Water  2-3  up  on 
•  neck  of  can  side  of  can 


8.’")  . 

.  92 

92 

8:45  . 

.  72 

7S 

9 :00  . 

.  04 

<*o 

9  15  . 

.  58 

03 

9-30  . 

.  54 

58 

9:45  . 

.  50 

nr» 

10:00  . 

.  48.5 

52.5 

Ice  water  was  used  and  the  milk  stirred 
every  15  minutes.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  the  milk  iu  the  can  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  is  4°  F.  higher  than  the 
milk  in  the  other  can.  Ilad  the  milk  not 
been  stirred  the  difference  would  have 
been  greater  and  the  temperatures  higher. 
The  figures  which  have  been  given,  of 
course,  would  not  be  the  same  under  all 
conditions.  The  cooling  tank  was  located 
in  a  room  at  60°  F.  on  the  day  the  work 
was  done,  The  figures  are  given  to  show  ! 
comparative  results  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  all  conditions.  n.  F.  j. 


Feed  for  Hogs 

What  is  the  best  feed  to  give  hogs  to 
make  them  as  big  a*>  possible  by  Fall? 
Cost  is  no  item.  Except  that  I  have  no 
milk.  O.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  O.  II.  disre¬ 
gards  entirely  the  matter  of  cost  in  his 
selection  of  a  ration  for  feeding  pigs. 
This  economic  principle  is  lost  sight  of  in 
too  many  instances,  and  is  responsible 
for  many  disappointments,  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  maintains  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
knowing,  however,  the  current  prices  of 
food  stuffs  in  his  section,  aud  having  no 
information  concerning  the  products  that 
he  lias  on  hand,  I  would  recommend  the 
installation  of  a  self-feeder,  aud  would 
place  iu  this  feeder  in  its  various  com¬ 
partments  hominy  meal,  shelled  corn,  and 
digester  tankage,  and  let  the  animals 
have  all  that  they  will  eat  of  the  various 
ingredients,  keeping  before  them  in  addi¬ 


tion  all  the  fresh  water  that  they  will 
want,  as  well  as  permitting  them  to  have 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  bone  meal,  charcoal 
and  air-slaked  lime.  f.  c.  m. 


Grain  with  Pasture 

Cows  go  to  pasture  at  7.30  and  are  at 
the  baru  at  3.30  P.  M„  but  will  eat  a 
half  grain  ration.  Pasture  good  now. 
Would  it  pay  to  take  away  all  grain  and 
let,  them  rustle  in  pasture  two  hours 
longer?  Would  they  respond  better  when 
started  on  grain  again  in  midsummer? 
Cows  in  fair  flesh,  llow  is  tbs  ration  on 
this  pasture :  Bran,  2  lbs. :  hominy,  4 
lbs.;  cottonseed  meal,  1  lb.  per  day;  cow 
giving  35  lbs.  5.3%  milk  per  day.  F.  B. 

Maine. 

Since  your  pasture  is  good  I  should 
try  taking  grain  away  from  cows  gradu¬ 
ally.  Watch  the  milk  sheet  closely,  and 
if  they  do  not  shrink  appreciably  you  can 
get  along  with  little  or  no  grain.  The 
milk  sheet  is  a  particularly  important 
guide  to  feeding  iu  the  Summer,  and 
when  pastures  begin  to  get  short  aud 
cows  to  show  the  effect  of  it,  come  back 
to  grain  ration  again  The  ration  you 
are  feeding  is  all  right.  H.  F.  j. 


Cow  and  Calf 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Holstein  cow 
that  gave  when  I  bought  her.  two  weeks 
ago  from  14  to  15  quarts  of  milk  daily. 
She  had  been  kept  in  a  barn  and  was 
quite  poor  but  I  turned  her  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  where  her  two  months’  old  ealf  is 
pastured.  The  supply  of  milk  fell  from 
14*4  quarts  to  10  or  11  quarts.  What 
was  the  reason?  Does  the  calf  worry  her 
so  she  won’t  eat?  The  other  night  I  gave 
her  a  bunch  of  fresh  grass  clippings  and 
she  ate  it  up  clean,  The  next  morning 
she  gave  eight  full  quarts.  She  appears 
very  balky  when  near  her  calf.  Will 
you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ration 
which  will  do  to  give  her  while  at  pas¬ 
ture  and  another  to  give  her  after  leav¬ 
ing?  I  have  no  silo  but  can  get  several 
different  kinds  of  feeds.  Would  mangels 
be  good  for  her  this  Winter?  If  so 
what  amount  and  how  often?  G.  b.  j. 

Maine. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  the 
calf  is  sucking  its  mother  in  the  pasture. 
For  a  grain  ration  to  supplement 
pasture  use  Iwo  parts  hominy,  or  two 
parts  corumeul,  one  part  bran,  and  one 
part  middlings.  Feed  this  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  five  or  six  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily  as  long  as  pasture  is  rea¬ 
sonably  good.  Since  you  will  have  no 
silage,  mangels  will  prove  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  your  cow  next  Winter. 
Feed  about  20  lbs.  daily. 

A  Winter  ration  that  would  be  bal¬ 
anced  and  palatable  would  be:  IS  lbs. 
mixed  bay,  20  lbs.  mangels,  and  a  grain 
ration  made  up  of  3  parts  distillers* 
grains,  1*4  parts  cottonseed  meal,  1  part 
gluten,  1  part  middlings,  1  per  cent.  salt. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  will  be  the  most 
economical  ration  to  feed  next  Winter  if 
feeds  are  bought  as  used,  because  prices 
are  subject  to  changes.  ii.  F.  j. 


‘‘Now,  what  do  you  want?”  asked  the 
sharp-tempered  woman.  “I  called  to  see 
if  I  could  sell  you  some  bakin'  powder, 
ma’am.”  said  the  seedy  gentleman  with 
the  staggering  whiskers.  ‘Well,  you 
can’t  sell  no  bakin’  powder  here,  and 
I  ain’t  got  no  time  to  waste  on  pedlers, 
anyway. ”  ‘‘Come  to  think  of  it,  ma'am,” 
said  tin*  seedy  gentleman,  as  be  fastened 
bis  bag,  “I  wouldn't  care  to  sell  you  any 
powder.  This  poky  little  kitchen  of  yours 
is  so  knv  in  the  ceilin’  that  the  bread 
wouldn’t  have  no  chance  to  rise.” — • 
Dallas  News. 


GUERNSEYS 


LOCHEVAN  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  toady  for  service  out  of  10  and  11,000-lb.  A.  R. 
cows.  Prices,  cheap. 

H.  KELLOGG,  Mgr.  -  Derby,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old.  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  Mood  of  May  Bomi,  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pinuliuist.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Sunny  side  Stock  J'urin  _  Kiegelsville,  l‘n. 


Grade  Guernseys  for  Sale 

25  extra  fancy,  nicely  marked  yellow  aud  white,  of 
good  s'zb  and  age.  Most  all  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 

Fred  M .  I  Jen  n  eti .  Mohawk  farm,  Fulton  ville.N.Y. 


For  Sale— GUERNSEY  BULL 


ready  for  service. 
A  Iso  one  four  months 
old.  Prices  reasonable,  JOHN  W.  COOPER,  Pineville,  Pa 


JERSEYS 


M  e  rid  ale 
Jerseys 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  rc3dy  for 
service  in  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are  sired  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Mere  dams.  The  blood  lines  back 
of  them  arc  described  in  “Meridale  Jer¬ 
sey.;.”  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  accommodation,  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  .Jersey  Cows,  all  tested 
yearly  for  Tuberculosis  Prices  low  Also  heifers 
and  calves.  Write  or  come  and  see  thorn.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Bax  173,  Morristown  Morns  Co.,  N  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  tip:  heifers.  $50  and  up.  All 

registered.  R.  E  (SHANNON,  Reiudtaw  Bldn.  Pittshuruh,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


WE  OFFER  for  SALE 

Bull  Calf  No.  159 

Born  Feb.  1 7th,  1916 

Sire:  Maplecrest  Pontiac  De  Kol  Boy  whose 
first  two  daughters  average  18  lbs.  butter,  as 
two  year  old  cows.  A  son  of  Pontiac  Aaggie 
Korndyke.who  has  three  1200  lb.  daughters  and 
five  over  1000  lbs. 

Dam:  Has  a  20.958  lb.  record  as  a  four  year 
old,  a  semi-official  record  of  13,965  lbs.  milk 
and  538  lbs.  butter. 

Nicely  marked,  about  half  and  half, 
a  fine  individual  and  well  grown 

Price  -  $120.00 

Address  H.  E.  BRAY,  Farm  Supt. 
Cleveland  City  Farm  Warrensville,  Ohio 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

0(1(1  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows 
‘■uu  A  imbiber  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  GO  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  3*75  to  3*135  per  head 
1  flfl  birgo.  wall  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
,y*'bred  to  good  registered  11.  F.  bulls.  Price  >S05 
to 3*75  per  hca-i,  Two  line  wyii  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  ealf  for  3*50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprimidale  Farms,  Cortland.  N  Y- 


IfYouGould  Buy  21  A.  R.O.Gows 

three  10  years  old,  rest  under  7  \  rs.  average  yrs. 
old,  tree  rroin  contagious  abortion  ami  tuberculosis, 
average  milk  last  {acta lion  period  S.OUU  lbs.  each, 
average  last  six  mouths  8,000  Ins.  cnoh.  YVhut  would 
they  be  worth  to  you?  See  them  at  the  Farm  until 
August  tirst  aud  at  the  Brattleboro,  Vermont  sale 
aftert Inn.  Must,  dispose  outturn  to  mako  room  for 
heifers  Irotn  pasture. 

JUSTAMERF.  FARM,  MIDDI.ETOWN  SPRINGS.  VERMONT 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  HU  the 
pail,  come  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Itegistered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Hell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


For  Sale-Hoistein  Bull  mJnxiHts  old1 

Sired  by  King  Sngis  Pontiac  ideal. who  combine,  tha 
blood  in  tlui  closet  manner  possible  of  King  of  the 
l’outiaotqK  nigSagD,  Pontiac  Korn  dyke  aud  Beneer- 
vnld  De  Kol.  ron>  of  the  greatest,  bulls  of  the  breed. 
Dam.  a  22-)h.  rocniil.  her  Sire's  Dam  lias  record  of 
31.70.  Tina  ealf  is  iff  white—*  good  lhdiv  iduul  bis  six 
nnanegt  Dam's  nvarngo  over  29  lb.,  of  hatter  in  7  days. 
Price,  $100.  Also  one,  15  months  old  l>y  -a me  Sire. 
Dam  has  23-lb.  record  and  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Kingof  thePontiacs.  A  good  individual  about  half 
white.  Price,  $75.  WARNER  STOCK  FARM,  Warner,  N  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
y»ur order  now  for  V,  HoLstem 
half  or  calves,  tli  each,  express 
paid  In  lota  of  5  tndeliver  lu  Sep¬ 
tember.  October  amt  Novem¬ 
ber.  12  regbtered  heifers,  *150 
each.  11  registered  hciferealves, 
*100  each.  Registered  bulls,  *25 
up.  3  carloads  of  high  grade 
belters,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  and  Bei  kwii  re  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tully.N.  Y, 


Uni  Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 

iiuuu  I  Lino  are  pie  most  expensive.  Wo  offer 
l  egisturnd  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  U,  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
w-rtiliH  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKUALE  FARM,  CHAKLOTTE,  N.  V  . 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  r" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenangr  N.  Y 


Grace  Riverside  Pontiac  Hazel  170783 

Tliis  bull,  horn  Dec.,  1914,  traces  3  times  to  tha 
latest  World's  Champion — 31.343.4  lbs.  milk  1  year 
First  check  $75  gets  him.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland.  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ahpivlppn  An«itc_,r,,e  boot  breed  for  the  Fast 

HDeraeenHngUSArUsonFstriu.Arinotik.N.V 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Hides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Pfeat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Hold  — ‘  IfunAi,  Nitw  Yoitiam"— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Dying  Chicks 

I  have  a  fine  flock  of  White  Leghorn 
hens  one  year  old.  They  seem  to  be  m 
excellent  condition,  and  are  laying  well, 
hut  for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been 
losing  some  of  them.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease;  they  simply  die  without 
any  sign  of  ailment.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  might  be  the  cause,  also  what  can 
be  done?  L.  j. 

Connecticut. 

Cnly  a  nost-mortem  examination  would 
reveal  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of 
these  hens,  hut  such  deaths  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  flocks  that  have  been 
well  fed  and /have  laid  well  for  a  season. 
As  the  liver  is  found  to  he  enlarged  and 
presenting  evidence  of  disease  in  many 
such  cases,  they  are  spoken  of  as  cases 
of  “liver  trouble.”  The  condition  of  the 
liver  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
death,  however,  and  the  term  “internal 
trouble”  would  he  about  as  appropriate 
and  descriptive.  The  only  remedy  is  the 
maintenance  of  such  conditions  as  shall 
promote  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  flock,  particularly  the  avoidance 
of  over-feeding  and  too  .close  confinement. 
Some  deaths  will  occur  in  any  flock,  no 
matter  how  well  kept,  and  it  is  useless 
to  expect  entire  freedom  from  such  losses. 


Id  weeks  old.  also  boars 
ready  for  /orvieo,  sons 
r  -r  hived inor,  1  Jersey 
cows.  9  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  6  mos.  to  1  yr.old, 
Lincoln  Sheep,  Variety 


Exercising  a  Bull 

In  exercising  a  bull  on  a.  wire  or  cable 
how  high  should  I  hang  it  and  how  much 
chain  should  the.  bull  have?  n.  j. 

I  have  been  using  the  cable  with  very  acid.  A.  s.  a, 

good  results  for  several  years.  Mine  is  - . 

attached  to  the  corners  of  the  barn.  Soft  Mare 

therefore  he  has  a  place  to  exercise  that  ....  J  . 

is  greatly  protected  from  the  wind.  The  ''  18  the  cause  and  what,  could  ho 

cable  is  about,  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ”°1,e  *or  a  horse  that  has  been  idle  sev- 
and  the  chain  by  which  he  is  hitched  *‘.ni  mor|fhs.  and  now  when  given  some 
should  be  short  enough  so  that  he  will  hght  work  gets  very  wet.  She  is  a  light 
not  get  his  feet  over  it.  At  the  present,  roa(i  horse,  and  fast,  and  from  the  house 
time  he  is  being  staked  out  to  grass,  to  the  station,  which  is  three  miles,  she 

with  no  grain,  avritman  A.  follette.  Sets  very  wet.  Her  hair  is  very  long  and 

Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y.  'hard  to  dry.  Would  you  advise  me  to 

tx-  i  .  ,,  .  , ,  have  it  clipped?  My  barn  is  not  very 

Me  have  never  used  the  wire  cable  warm.  r  o  ' 

method  of  exercising  bulls.  Our  bulls  are  New  York, 
turned  into  a  paddock,  fenced  with  wire 

fencing,  We  take  them  in  each  night.  The  mare  is  “soft”  from  lack  of  work 
they  coming  to  the  liars  and  being  caught  at)d  idleness  and  also  may  have  indiges- 
with  a  measure  of  feed  as  a  bait,  the  tion.  Have  her  clipped  at  once  but  blan- 
stafF  is  put  on  and  the  bars  allowed  to  ket  her  in  the  stable  or  when  standing  out 
fall,  lower  bars  first,  and  the  hull  comes  of  doors.  Feed  lightly.  A.  s.  a. 

out  to  his  stall.  Wo  generally  have  a  - - - 

younger  bull  with  the  older  ones,  and  Cough 

he  teaches  them  to  fight,  remaining  con-  s 

siderately  just  strong  enough  for  them.  I  have  a  horse  that  had  the  distemper 
The  paddocks  are  not  large  with  us,  last  Spring  and  it  left  him  with  a  rattling 
about  I  HO  by  100  feet  and  less  would  noise,  which  seemed  to  be  in  his  head, 
do.  This  has  been  satisfactory  with  us.  The  veterinarian  advised  care  or  horse 
as  our  hulls  are  not  ugly  and  are  useful  would  have  the  heaves.  ITe  still  has  that 
at  1G;  have  never  had  a  bull  sick.  rattling  in  his  head,  and  a  dry  cough. 

ULSTERDROP  FARMS.  What  is  your  advice?  W.  it” 

Ulster  Co„  X.  Y.  r>  *.*.  i  *  * 

Better  wet  all  feed  and  as  a  tonic,  and 
My  method  for  exercise  for  a  bull,  is  for  the  cough,  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fow- 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  to  turn  ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn- 
liim  to  pasture  with  the  cows  in  day-  ing  until  a  quart  has  been  used  ;  then 
time.  only,  keeping  him  in  the  stable  gradually  discontinue  the  medicine  tak- 
at  night.  T  find  in  this  way  he  is  con-  ing  at  least  10  davs  to  the  work.  If  Wed- 
tented  and  not  inclined  to  he  cross  or  hie  allow  the  horse  a  rim  on  grass  as 
break  fences,  etc.,  while  if  let  run  all  soon  as  it  is  ready  and  do  not  feed  anv 
the  time  lie  soon  gives  trouble.  If  for  other  feed  at  that  time  \  <?  a 

any  reason  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  _ _ ’ _ 

to  keep  him  from  the  cows  I  use  a  chain  .  ,. 

15  feet  long,  with  snap  on  one  end,  run  Indigestion 

this  through  ring  in  his  nose  then  around  I  have  a  cow  that  has  gone  back  on 
Ins  horns  bring  back  and  fasten  to  her  feed ;  her  breath  smells  bad  and  her 
chain  in  forehead  as  far  up  as  to  make  manure  is  hard.  Could  von  tell  me  what 
it  secure:  leave  loose  through  ring  in  to  do  for  her?  o  q 

nose,  and  fasten  to  a  loose  block  or  post.  New  York. 

I  prefer  this  to  a  stationary  post,  as  it 

can  he  moved  frequently,  giving  him  Physic  the  cow  with  a  mixture  of  one 
fresh  pasture  and  a  clean  place  to  lie  pound  of  Epsom  salts  or  glauber  salts, 
down.  I  have  used  this  method  for  a  and  one  cupful  of  salt,  and  one  eup- 
nmnber  of  years  and  find  it.  the  most  ful  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  three 
satisfactory  plan  I  have  ever  tried.  pints  of  warm  water  to  be  given 

s.  N.  TOWNSEND.  very  Slowly  and  carefully  from  a  loug- 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  necked  bottle.  It  seems scarcely 


poisoning.  It  seems  likely  that  the. 
mals  in  qcestion  licked  off  some  oi 
ointment.  They  should  gradually  rc< 
if  well  fed.  Keep  the  bowels  a< 
Keep  the  sores  well  dusted  with 


of  Poultry. 

for  circular  ami  prices. 

FOWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


f  New  Y ork  1* armors 

vdiesnires ,inc  ,,ava  R°me  very 

,  ,  ,  nice  yonng  gilts  ready  to 

breed  and  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  pigs  for 
spring  delivery.  For  particulars  address  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


X7TTVTE'  SO  choice  March  and 
'j  11 NL  April  pigs,  pairs  and 
trios  no  a  kin.  at 

Clover  Leaf  Stock  Farm,  Mnnrae.  Mich. 


Farmers’  prices. 


Chaster  W  'sanrffl  I  C  ’<?  SE,mcF  boars,  brood 

UnB8.|B..  3an0U’l>U'  s  SOWSANOPIGS  TvVg. free. 
ENTERPRISE  OAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


Rfigistprpli  n  I  G  ’<!  0  weeks  old.  Hred  from  large 
neglSlBFdU  U.l.  U.  S  healthy,  prolific  stock.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  N.  Alexander,  Harriman.  N  Y 


Prize  0. 1.  Co’s  Bred  at  Greenbraes 

If  you  want  the  be-t  typo  of  carefully  selected  O.  I. 
O.  young  pigs— prolific,  healthy  stock  whose  breed¬ 
ing  guarantee  largo  litters,  Pan  sell  a  few  at  very 
rcasouahln  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

t.KEEMIHAES  FARM  .  Monroe,  N.  V . 


A  Plea  for  Barn  Swallows 

I  am  a  farmer  and  lover  of  birds,  and 
am  glad  to  see  that  interest  is  being 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  our  feath¬ 
ered  friends.  1  want  to  make  a  plea  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  barn  swallow.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  enable  them  to  gain 
entrance  to  bains  and  sheds  they  will  be 
forced  to  leave  u.s,  and  we  shall  lose  one 
of  our  greatest  insect  destroyers.  With¬ 
out*  a  place  to  build  their  nests,  it  will 
be.  impossible  for  them  to  visit  us  and 
their  extinction  will  he  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  years’  time.  Every  new  barn  that 
is  built  shuts  them  out,  and  the  old  barns 
and  sheds  that  have  loose  open  siding 
and  window  holes  are  the  only  places 
left  for  them.  Most,  people  do  not  con¬ 
sider  their  great  service  as  insect  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  try  to  shut  them  out  on 
account  of  the  litter  they  make  in  the 
barns  and  the  droppings  of  the  young 
birds  onto  the  hay.  Better  put  up  with 
a  little  litter  from  the  birds  than  have 
crops  destroyed  by  worms  and  insects. 

The  swallow  is  a  beautiful  bird,  very 
swift  on  the  wing,  and  he  is  busy  every 
minute  following  animals  in  the  fields 
aud  us  fast  as  they  scare  up  insects  the 
swallow  is  there  to  snap  them  up;  and 
when  the^  mowing  machines  and  reapers 
start  he  is  right  on  hand  to  catch  the 
insects  as  fast  as  the  machine  drives 
them  from  their  hiding  place.  Who 
does  not  enjoy  hearing  their  beautiful 
songs  as  they  sing  on  a  rainy  day,  cozily 
tucked  away  in  some  corner  of  the  barn? 
Save  these  birds;  bird-houses  are  no  good 
to  them,  they  must  have  the  barns. 
Leave  au  entrance  for  them,  and  they 
will  repay  you  tenfold  and  more.  Let 
them  have  a  place  to  build  their  nests  or 
the  “swallows’  return”  will  soon  be  no 
more.  IIENKY  J.  WILTS UB. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  ur  visit.  U’KSXVIKW  STOCK  KAKM.K. 
F.  T).  No.  I,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


TVe  shall  offer  a  few  trios  of  “Sapphire”  (Rlue) 
l’tgs  lor  sale  for  shipment  this  ttiniinor.  About  fivo 
trios  allotted  to  each  Stum  foi’ISHU  delivery.  NEW 

ENGLAND  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.  Telegraph  and  Mai! 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW000 


Fall  boars  weighing  300  and  better,  Vn  related  sows  bred 
or  open.  lr  yon  w«nt  the  iimlerwixed  Iterkshtre,  fit  cheap 
prices,  don’t  corny  here.  1  fyou  are  after  the  big  bone,  big 
litter  kind,  n.t  fair  prices,  we  euil  make  a  permanent 

customer  of  full,  H.  C  &  M  B  HARPLNOiNG,  Bon  15,  Olllldec,  N  T. 


Service  Boars  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Sue- 
_ _  cessor’s  Feanianght  194311. 

SUNRISE  FARM  -  CHELSEA,  VT 


SpringbanlcHerd  of  Berkshiras 

April,  UllG.  weaned  sliotes.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far- 
tows  July  Hi.  Charmer’s  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  MarhMale.  Cl 


BERKSHIRE  FOUNDATION  STOCK 

I’.xosptioiittl  specimens  ot  liig.  strong,  prolific  strain 
of  pnro  bred  pigs  of  both  sexes,  10  weeks  old,  $15 
each.  WAW0NAISSA  FARMS,  B.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Boonton,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wo  offer  for  sale  Berkshire  boars,  ready  for  service, 
Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  and  pies  of  both 
breads,  flood  individuals ;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

TARREI.L  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Warts  on  Heifer 

Will  you  tell  me  what  will  remove  a 
wart  from  a  heifer’s  udder?  When  a 
calf  she  had  two  teats  on  one  front 
quarter.  I  removed  the  little  one,  and 
it  came  off  smooth.  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  a  wart  and  it  thas  been  getting 
larger.  The  wart  came  where  I  took 
the  teat  off.  C.  J.  IT. 

M  assachu  setts. 

Any  wart  that  has  narrow  nook  may 
at  once  be  snipped  off  with  scissors  or 
caused  to  drop  off  in  time  hy  tightly 
tying  with  a  fine  cord.  Masses  of  small 
wart.s  will  disappear  in  time  if  rubbed 
daily  with  best  castor  oil.  olive  oil  or 
fresh  goose  grease.  In  our  opinion  the 
growth  described  should  have  the  latter 
treatment,  hut  an  operation  may  prove 
necessary  if  it  increases  in  size  and 
interfere  with  the  milking  process. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa, 


For  Sale-SWISS  BUCKS  FOR  SERVICE 
the  COMING  SEASON,  $10  up 

SAANEN-TOGGENBURG 

_ _ Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

S.  SUAKPLES,  -  Centre  Sonare.  Fa. 


T  .  ...  Guernsey  Summer  Meeting 

In  reply  to  article  on  page  811  in  re- 

;ard  to  stone  silo;  I  built  one  in  1913-14.  The  Xew  York  State  Guernsey  Breed- 
i  ini1?'*6  ^  inches  thick,  121  feet  high,  ers  are  to  have  a  Summer  meeting  at  Mr. 
nd  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  filled  I.  C.  B la ndy’s  “Follyland  Farms,” 

lie  same  three  years,  and  am  well  satis-  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  On  August  11  at 
u  ?  >  including  roof  and  10:30  a  .m.  Gov.  Whitman,  Wm.  II. 

nute,  $.17.50.  Any  reader  interested  and  Caldwell,  Dr.  Debine  and  Mr.  Fuller 
esirmg  any  more  information  about  have  been  asked  to  speak.  All  interested 
ame  can  write.  e*  e.  j,  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  bring 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  their  basket  lunch. 

- — ; - -  JAMES  H,  SEAMAN,  SEC. 

Questions  About  Broilers  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

What  should  a  broiler  weigh,  not  a  — - - - - — 

squab.”  broiler?  What  should  a  HORSES 

roaster”  weigh?  What  nils  - - 


Beautiful  %n4  Scofch-lrish  Shepherd  Pups 

best  in  world  for  herding  sheep.  A  farmer's  watch 
dog  and  out-door  playmate  for  children.  Docile, 
very  intelligent  and  extremely  pretty. 

M.  W.  ADAMS,  Anchoraoe  Farms,  Highland,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


Sores 

You  printed  under  the  initials  G.  8.  G. 
a  recipe  for  killing  lice  on  cattle;  blue 
ointment  was  recommended.  The  drug¬ 
gist  cautioned  me  not  to  let  my  cattle  get 
wet.  so  I  kept  them  in  the  stable  right 
along.  In  a  few  days  one  heifer  IS 
months  old,  had  sore  spots  on  top  of  head 
looking  very  red  and  inflamed,  so  I  called 
a  veterinarian.  He  said  the  ointment 
was  the  cause,  lie  gave  me  some  stuff  to 
dissolve  in  water  to  wash  it  with.  I  did 
as  directed,  but  it  got  worse  all  along, 
little  sore  spots  showing  all  over  the 
body  and  legs,  so  I  called  a  second  veter¬ 
inarian.  lie  gave  me  a  liquid  to  wash 
sores  with,  also  a  little  medicine  to  give 
inwardly,  adding  advice  to  feed  sulphur, 
one  tablespoonful  twice  a  day.  The  sore 
spots  are  dried  off  quite  well,  but  the 
heifer  is  feverish  yet.  coughs  some,  and 
does  not  eat  half  as  she  ought  to.  What 
would  you  recommend  in  a  case  like  this? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  J.  s. 

One  of  my  heifers  got  a  bad  cold  about 
two  weeks  ago.  I  gave  her  sweet  oil 
(olive  oil)  and  she  has  got  better  but  now 
she  has  bunches  on  her  head,  neck,  under- 
forelegs  and  hind  legs,  and  near  rectum, 
and  they  seem  to  get  raw,  hut  do  not  run. 
They  have  come  within  the  last  two  days. 
She  eats  all  right  and  chows  her  cud. 
Her  front  legs  ami  knees  are  swollen  up. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
and  what  to  do  for  it?  I  had  treated  her 
with  mercurial  ointment  to  remove  lice. 

Massachusetts.  H.  w.  c. 

Where  mercurial  ointment  is  applied  to 
kill  live,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  effec¬ 
tive,  each  animal  must  he  kept  tied  up  or 
stanchioned  so  that  licking  becomes  im¬ 
possible.  The  animals  must  also  he  so 
separated  that  they  cannot  lick  one  an¬ 
other.  Mercurial  ointment  is  poisonous 
and  sores  may  break  out  as  a  result  of 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

bred.  Price  moderate.  M.  von  Lohr,  Media,  Fa 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  n*ar  do®  cblmptonsoS1- 

d.oi  Sniveller)  Allstone Black  Oak, Turk  Master  Key 
aiidCfianipiou  Hurry  Jones.  Frank  P.  Mead.  Araeuia.N  Y. 


Pays  The 

ureen  Freight  & 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  servlee- 
aUleage  by  the  tttl.OUO  Champion 
CARNOT  (OfifiSB)  t ban  docs  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Perehcroiis.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Pontes,  write 
f  or  cat.  Pr  I  c  cs  r  .  g  h  r .  T«  mis  to  su  1 1. 
«  ...  A./VV,  GREEN, 

MiildlcfleJd,  Ohio  K.  K_  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  R.  K. 


liredalelerrierPuppies 

legs, brains nmi  ragged  constitution, absolutely  fear- 
lrs.s,  the  kind  you  want  for  protection.  No  varmints 
where  those  kind  are  kept.  Siieand  dam  both  regis- 
tured.  1  rleo,  gli>  at  2  lUOS.  of  age.  moiESIOEFAttM.Uncasier.N  T. 


ForSale— Airedale  i^ales.  ten  works  old,  *5  each 

old,  $15.  EDW.  BENJAMIN,0  Chwtw?  n!''y 

For Sa|e- Airedale  Dog-Puppy 

Eligible  to  registration.  F.  M.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire.  Conn 


sale— PureBred  She! land  Pony  Gelding  &ns,S: 

feet  conformation  and  disposition.  Has  been  ridden 
and  driven  for  the  past,  year  by  a  5-j car-old  child. 

PRICE,  5125.  Tlie  Pieilmont  Farms,  Marshall,  Va. 


R5S  Chuck 

Scutch.  Itogigtertti 


Hale  CL  fin  to  •  pood  terrier.  I  have 
g  lluiuf  OKU  II  tiiooi.  Airedale*:  Irish  And 
uud  trained.  Allstate  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  *.  J. 


Shetland  Poni esiiHfSK Tt 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $1501 


FamaleCollie  Pups  SSmSSSISESS 

l^S" 

COLUE  PUPS-J&SpilliSZ  S^BSrii 


Airedale  Puppies 


two  months ;  stron i.’:  healthy ;  best 

pedigree,  M.  LBCKIIABT,  Btuml  Brook,  N.  J. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N-  McPherson  Scottsville,  N  Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


Box  la.  WESTON.  N.  J 


1010 


Gfte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  20,  1010. 


Milch  cows,  $80  to  $00;  beef  cows,  for  season.  But  few  Spring  piga.  $S  a 
$55  to  $05,  or  six  cents  live  weight,  pair  at  six  weeks  old.  Veal  calves,  eight 
Milk  mostly  sold  according  to  Borden  to  10c.  E.  T.  D. 

schedule.  Butter,  30c-.;  eggs,  24c.:  poul-  New  Matamoxus,  Ohio, 
try,  old  liens,  17  to  20c.,  live  weight. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.  k.  z. 

July  11.  Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  Blue 
grass  is  good  this  year;  and  the  new 
grass  seeding  came  through  the  Winter 
all  right  as  far  as  I  know.  A  good  deal 
of  Alfalfa  is  grown  along  the  South 
Branch  Valley  of  the  Potomac;  hut  not 
much  of  it  put  on  the  market.  Nearly 
all  is  fed  to  cattle  through  the  Winter, 
cattle  being  raised  through  the  Summer 
and  sold  in  the  Fall,  or  fed  corn,  etc.,  for 
Winter  and  Spring  sale.  There  is  more 
corn  and  wheat  raised  than  anything 
else  here  through  our  little  valley.  The 
mountains  of  Hampshire  County  arc  well 
spotted  with  peach  and  apple  orchards, 
which  produce  fine  fruit  of  good  flavor. 

A  regular  train  is  run  over  the  branch 

of  t  he  it.  &  ( >.  It.  It.  from,  our  county 

seat  (Romney.  W.  Va.».  during  the 
heavy  movement  of  tlm  peaches.  This 
meets  connection  with  other  fruit.  trains 
at  (iroousp rings,  W,  Va..  and  most  of  the 
cars  are  consigned  to  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  York,  while  some  have 

gone  west,  and  a  few  cars  have  been 

shipped  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Prices  here  on  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
range  from  $12  to  $20  loose  and  baled. 

Baled  hay  by  the  carload  is  shipped  gen¬ 
erally  to  Cumberland.  Md.,  the  balance 
sold  to  borne  markets.  Home  milk  and 
cream,  small  quantifies,  is  produced  com¬ 
mercially.  Most  all  is  shipped  to  Cumber¬ 
land.  Md.  !  am  in  the  cattle  business; 
everything  in  the  way  of  bay.  fodder, 
and  straw  is  fed  to  my  cattle  and  lmrses. 

I  have  1.1 50  acres  of  timber,  farming 
and  grazing  land;  keep  a  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  raising 
calves,  and  keep  on  hand  all  other  kinds 
of  cattle  for  grazing.  F. 

Wappocoino,  W.  Va. 

In  this  section  bay  of  all  kinds  looks 
good;  better  than  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  bumper  crop  is  expected.  Grain 
looks  promising  considering  the  late 


the  best  time 
to  buy  a 


We  are  having  a  wot  season,  lots  of 
corn  not  plotted  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
largest  bay  crop  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time.  The  county  is  in  finest  growing 
condition  that  we  have  had  for  years; 
all  classes  vif  cattle  are  doing  well. 
Apples  are  large,  smooth  ami  fine  for  this 
time  of  the  season.  We  are  trying  to 
harvest  our  wheat  between  showers.  I 
have  450  acres  of  land  I  farm;  .'l.”,  acres 
of  apple  orchard.  I  fatten  from  75  to 
100  head  of  steers  every  Winter  and 
about  100  head  of  hogs.  I  am  kept  very 
busy.  <  .  b.  z. 

Charlestown.  W.  Va. 

July  0. — New  grass  seeding  came 
through  the  Winter  well,  and  both  new 
and  old  meadows  are  better  than  for 
some  years  past.  Not  much  Winter  grain 
grown  here;  the  Winter  was  unfavorable, 
and  the  crop  will  not  lie  as  good  as  last 
year.  Cora  is  very  backward,  owing  to 
late  planting  and  unfavorable  weather; 
too  cold  and  wet.  The  Spring  was  very 
late  and  the  work  all  came  on  at  once. 
No  Alfalfa  grown  in  eastern  section  of 
Garrett  County;  Allegany  County  grows 
some.  but.  what.  I  saw  there  did  not  seem 
to  he  doing  as  well  as  it  might.  Oats 
look  well  for  late  seedim;.  Milk  is  sold 
here  only  to  the  consumer  and  brings 
eight  to  10  cents  per  quart.  Experiments 
Conducted  at  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  College  Park,  Md..  have  demon¬ 
strated  this  section  to  he  superior  for 
seed  potato  production.  A  potato  grow¬ 
ers'  association  was  organized  here  last 
Spring.  M.  A.  c. 

Frostburg,  Md. 


THERE  WAS  NEVER  BEFORE 
as  good  a  time  to  buy  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  as  right  now. 

THE  “DOC  DAYS”  ARE  AT 
baud  when  dairying  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  without  a  separator  and 
when  the  increase  in  quantity  and 
improvement  in  quality  of  cream 
and  butter  arc  greatest  through 
the  use  of  a  good  separator. 

THEN  THERE  IS  THE  GREAT 
saving  of  tune  and  labor,  which 
counts  for  more  in  summer  than 
at  any  other  season  add  often 
alone  saves  tiie  cost  of  the  sepa¬ 


rator,  aside  from  all  its  other 
advantages. 

THIS  IS  LIKEWISE  THE  SEA- 
son  when  De  Laval  superiority 
counts  for  most  over  other  sepa¬ 
rators, — in  closer  skimming, 
larger  capacity,  easier  running, 
easier  handling,  easier  cleaning 
and  absolute  sanitariness. 

A  DF.  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPA- 
rator  bought  now  will  easily  save 
its  cost  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  it  may  be  bought  for 
cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself. 

Look  up  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  AT  ONCE,  or 
drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  have  him  look  you  up. 

Laval  Separator  Co.,  l?±s££!‘£5*£ 


VENTILATORS 

furnish  fresh  air,  keep  cattle  healthy,  make 
each  animal  more  profitable,  cure  hay  quickly 
and  prevent  spontaneous  combustion. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A  -  -  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayDi  "T-i 


i  nr  hour,  M.v^o  a  I  no  in  four 
lot  vrt’r  Niton  14?  to  b  1-2 shown  hero. 

30  Days*  free  Trial  jfcK&TCgg 

it  saviM  in  rrtotm.  I'ojvUlI  hnnira  Free  tiit- 
aloir,  foM  *<*  nod  • '  djifet  -  from-  f aeioty 1  •  offer. 
Buy  from  tit#  m.mnucturorumi  h-v«  mono  , 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <'*> 
2171  Mar. hall  Btvd.  CHICAGO 


You  cau  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


'll  .  A  deserve  more  thought.  Properly  housed  am- 
nulls  give  more  of  belter  tmlk.  This  means 
WT  bicEiT  profits.  Equip  your  barn  with  the 

fully  guaranteed  ana  patented 

Harris  Stalls  VfttVm 

Gnrd  for  their  JM  [1  |f/TI  IE  fl 

■■  strength,  ami  liwtln*  sanitary  I II  J  1 1 1 1  BJ 

service.  Easily  install  oil.  prices  I  ■ 

reasonable.  Write  TO-DAY  for  f  [  H  [I  |  I'jjr  /t*  1 

illustrated  Catalog  —  it’s  FREE.  1 1  Ej  ULjJJ, 


TVe  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large,  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KItESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  lor  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use — Reli¬ 
able — Bor  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


9S  on  A 

Upward  TRIAL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH, 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  inmlo.  easy  runnlnir,  perfect 
brimming  separitor  for  SIT.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  eronra.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  elenued. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Plffereut  from  pietme.  which  Illustrates 
om  large  capacity  machine''.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bux  4075  IJainbridge,  N.  Y, 


Lep’t  Animal  Industry. 


Perfection  Stable  Equipments! 

Warranted  the  Best — 3d  Days  Trial, 

I  STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFC.  CO. 

|3ox  C,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL'S 
fcj.  HEAVE  V?ars 

T&COMPOUND 


THICK,  SWOLLEH  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


YoIi/h  o 

bend  today  /JI  fur  ordinary  cases.  JfJIk 
AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

WANTED  Write  for  descriptive  bookletcTy^ 

HIMES  At  HEAVE  REMEOl  CU..  <81  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  %2  per  bottle  delivered,  BOOK  3  M  free. 
ABSORBING,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers. $l  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
VI.  F.  VOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ole  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . . 

Imperial  Progressives, 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island  . . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


seem  to  indicate  a  preference  upon  the 
33  1,082  part  of  most  poultl'yinen  for  them.  There 
are  so  many  good  makes  of  incubators  on 
54  1.388  the_  market  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
designate  any  one  as  “the  best.”  2.  Use 
3G  904  whitewash  upon  the  walls  and  kerosene, 
kerosene  and  crude  carbolic  acid,  or  car- 
32  l,30G  bolineum  upon  the  perches  and  in  the 
geo.  A.  Cosgrove.  cracks  about  nests  and  roosting  places, 
3.  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers;  Wynn- 
Chickens  With  Deformed  Beaks  (lot tea.  It.  I.  Reds.  Plymouth  ltocks  and 

..  other  heavy  breeds  are  considered  the 

mo  the  cause  of  trouble  general  purpose  fowls;  Brahmas,  Coeh- 
bavmg  with  her  chickens?  ins  and  Langsbans  are  the  meat  breeds. 

of  their  bills,  or  beaks,  4.  Laying  liens  should  have  from  three 
inch  faster  than  the  upper  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
le  almost  impossible  for  fowl.  A  building  20x(J0  feet  would  ac- 
:o  eat  anything  except  a  commodate  400.  The  larger  the  yard  the 

time  orml/l  lletttn.  .  is  no  sta„(Jar(| 

Mixed  grains  in  as  large  a  variety  as 
you  hove  and  a  mash  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  this  latter 
kept  before  the  fowls  in  a  dry  mash  hop¬ 
per,  make  a  good  laying  ration  for  hens. 
Make  the  ration  for  fattening  roosters,  or 
they  other  fowls,  chiell.v  of  cornmeal  moistened 
,,  , .  x1  .  ,  resting  with  water  or  skim-milk.  M.  n.  d. 

Could  this  have  caused 

Ailing  Rooster 

I  have  a  valuable  White  Wyandotte 
ing  evi-  rooster,  two  years  old.  Last  year  I  used 
f  thrift  and  dr-  him  in  the  breeding  pen  and  a  large  per- 
s  may  be  cehtage  of  the  eggs  were  fertile.  This 
ere  is  no  reason  to  sus-  year  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  eggs  were 
f  heating  the  brooders,  fertile.  The  rooster  does  not  seem  so 
are  commonly  used  lively  and  active  a 8  lie  did  and  I  just 

uotieod  recently  that  there  is  a  rattling 
in  his  throat  when  he  breathes.  Can  you 
tell  me  what,  the  matter  is  and  can  I  cure 
him?  My  henhouse  was  fairly  warm 
and  comfortable  through  the  Winter. 
Hens  are  nil  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
laying  well.  W.  H.  B. 

Mew  York. 

Tliis  rooster  may  have  a  “cold”  with 
some  bronchitis,  the  secretion  rattling  in 
his  throat  as  he  breathes,  or  he  may  have 
an  obstruction  to  breathing  caused  by  a 
fungus  growth  somewhere  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  passages.  Sometimes  a  ring  of  fun¬ 
gus  growth  may  be  seen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  windpipe  and  removed  by  the  end 
of  a  splinter  of  wood ;  If  deeper  seated, 
such  growths  cannot  be  gotten  at.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  bird  will  be  useful  as  a 
breeder  again  and  he  probably  would 
better  not  be  depended  upon.  Only 
males  of  the  highest  vigor  should  be  used 
in  the  breeding  pen  and  if  this  one  shows 
lack  of  vitality  he  should  be  discarded. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Best  Pquab  Producers 

ALBIDA  FARM, 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 

■  Niantic,  Conn 


QUEENS  VIGOROUS  THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  ITn- 
“  tested,  $1:  return  mail.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  AV.  K.  Rockwell,  JSiooui  field, Conn. 


rTho  Summer  Price-list  of  Tho 
Fatuous  Martiimi  Silver  numpinei  con¬ 
tains  the  Beet  Oiler  of  tbc  season, 
A  guarantee  that  is  worth  while, 
goes  with  it,  Iieiui  whst  other  people 
say  About  how  we  "make  good"  our 

guarantee. 

The  MARTL1NG  Hennery 

P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey 


7  hid-  Some  had  to  be  killed,  and  most  of 

it  .i  ^le  others  have  died;  though  not  all 
>  i('uinir:u  fj-,,Tn  that,  trouble  apparently,  as  some  of 
to.-  °f  .  tlH'in  ?ot  along  fairly  well  when  it  came 
mo,  tor  to  eating.  These  Were  incubator  chicks 
..  and  she  had  jugs  of  hot  water  for  them 

the  other  to-  huddle  around  in  the  hover 
ic  White  would  stand  with  their  bills 
or  m  the  against  the  jugs. 

•eed  ;  but  the  trouble? 
eraged  to  Vermont. 

,e  Wynn-  It  is  doubtful  if  this  deformity  can  he 
eggs  per  a8pnbed  to  any  one  cause,  it  be 

for  the  •h'Of'e  of  general  lack  o  . 

velopment  for  which  many  thing 
1  T  wrote  responsible.  Th 

united  is  pw1  the  method  o| 

L-inr  !,s  Ju^'s  °t  L<»t  water 
•ist  Sine  for  tbis  PurPos>e  and  with  good  results" 
Tlu‘ro  is  ’'lore  reason  to  believe  that 
'  .T,  either  the  parent  stock  from  which  these 

I  *  chicks  were  derived  lacked  strong  vital- 
7  f  ity  or  that  the  methods  of  hatching  were 
such  as  to  prevent  proper  development 
i  ,  i  ,  f  V  *■'*•  embryo.  Such  defects  are  not 
ne  natej-  common  in  the  progeny  of  well  developed, 
uig.  vigorous  breeders  under  natural,  or  prop¬ 

erly  conducted  artificial,  methods  of 
Week  Total  hatching,  though  some  defectives  may  be 
37  l.iis  expected  in  any  flock  and  under  any 
si  1.057  methods  of  care. 

53  1,111  _ 

3 r,  i  ,:>?7 

51  1.141  Dark  Yolks 

m  i  ^rn  have  had  trouble  lately  with  the 

52  i.4i3  C"SS  of  our  R.  I.  Reds.  The  yolk  has 

54  1,135  become  very  dark,  and  soon  get  strong 

tasting.  The  only  change  in  feed  has 
24  994  been  an  abundance  of  clover  and  less 

45  1.27G  mash.  During  the  rainy  period  they  had 
1?  !'nu  a  °bance  to  drink  some  liquid  manure 
4i  1,512  although  fresh  water  was  always  before 
them.  Can  you  tell  the  reason  for  it? 
■>g  i  mo  ,We  arG  afc  a  Joss  to  know  as  conditions 
od  i.uij  jiavP  pPPn  very  much  the  same  every 
►Spring  and  we  never  had  this  effect  be- 
27  9G9  fore.  A.  F. 

Ohio. 

36  Ross  Heavy  feeding  upon  green  clover,  rape 
33  i.r,67  and  possibly  some  other  green  foods  will 
ii  R246  cat1®£  the  yolks  of  eggs  to  become  dark, 
35  i  132  and,  in  some  cases,  will  give  them  a 
41  1.321  strong  taste.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is 
47  1  238  to  l**ii  i t  the  amount  of  these  green  foods 
u  1643  until  the  fowls  become  accustomed  to 
2.9  1,470  them  and  eat  less  of  their  own  accord 

26  1.042  „  n 

07  i  4H-*  X>,  U* 


COLONIAL  REDS 


Bargains  in  yearling  liens,  used  in  breeding  pens 
this  season.  Also  cockerels  and  cock  birds,  proven 
sires,  sons  of  pedigreed  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Eggs  for  hatching  -till  for  sale;  hiilf  prices  now.  No 
more  chicks  to  sell.  Order  now  and  save  money. 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM, Temple,  Now  Hampshire 


PINECREST  S.  C.  REDS 

da me  blood  lines  ns  onr  high  scoring  Slows  Contest  pvu. 
Summer  prices.  Houoviibm  treat, incut. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  CROTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  TARM,  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H, 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  w.mfg 

yearling  Cocks  and  one  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 

sale,  at  12  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  SoultiolG,  L.  I. 


A.  B.  HALL'S 

12"“*  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

High  quality,-  Low  price.  Write  for  dnxeription  and 
Illustrated  Circular.  A.  li.  Hall,  Waliiaulurd,  Conn. 


M.  B.  D, 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Settings,  $1.50  and  $2,50  per  15.  M 

THEO.  L.  POOLE,  Dept.  R, 


Barron  Leghorns  and  Wyandotles 

els  and  pullets,  yearling  breeding  hen*  ami  cocks.  Af¬ 
fidavit  ttmnshed.  A  few  flm>  White  Orpington  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets.  RANSUM  FARM,  Chagrin  Fails.  Ohiu 


Eversion  of  Oviduct 

My  young  one-year-old  hens  are  rapid¬ 
ly  dying  from  eversion  of  oviduct.  Their 
eyes  are  bright,  they  do  not  mope  until 
pretty  nearly  the  lust  day.  It  is  always 
the  young,  fine  laying  hens,  and  I  have 
lost  fully  15  within  the  last  six  weeks. 
I  have  about  20  hens  with  one  cook ; 
have  dry  mash  in  hopper  before  them, 
clean  water,  feed  bran  mash  with  boiled 
potato  skins,  oats  (always  soaked  first). 
When  examined,  we  found  hens  a  little 
fat,  but  not  to  excess.  Hens  have  had 
free  grass  range  up  to  about  10  days  ago. 
Are  now  Confined.  We  have  never  sep¬ 
arated  sick  fowls.  p.  n. 

New  Yurk. 

Eversion,  or  prolapse,  of  the  oviduct 
is  apparently  more  than  usually  common 
this  season,  complaints  of  this  trouble 
being  many.  The  cause  is  not  definitely 
known.  Heavy  feeding  and  close  confine¬ 
ment  through  the  Winter  may  easily  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  lack  of  stamina  and  re¬ 
laxed  condition  of  the  tissues  which  show 
themselves  in  reproductive  organs  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  Spring 
production.  Lack  of  bodily  vigor  duo  to 
breeding  ami  forcing  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  through  successive  generations  may 
also  contribute  its  share  to  the  trouble. 
If  everted  oviducts  are  discovered  early, 
before  infection  and  inflammation  have 
occurred,  the  protruding  parts  may  bo 
carefully  washed  iu  clean,  warm  water 
and  replaced.  The  hen  should  then  be 
placed  in  quarters  where  she  will  be 
quiet  and  lightly  fed  upon  soft,  laxative 
food.  Drugs  are  of  doubtful  value.  These 
protruding  organs  quickly  become  in¬ 
jured  and  inflamed  and  if  not  cured  for 
early  the  heu  dies.  They  are  very  apt, 
also,  to  start  cannibalistic  attacks  upon 
the  part  of  the  other  fowls,  and  hens  so 
affected  should  not  be  left  in  the  flock. 

M.  R.  D. 


I'ireet  imported  record  hens  ami  danghters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  Cormellsviile,  Pa 


L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Pullet  Specialist 


2,000 1  March  and  April  hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  pnl 
Jots  for  September  deli  vary.  I'm  no  dealer;  every  pul 
lot  1  sell  I  roar  and  have  parsonal  charge  of.  I  make 
this  my  business.  Circular  and  price  list  on  request 

L  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250- egg  strain.  Long  Deep  Bodies,  yellow  legs  and 
beaks  and  largo  red  combs  that  lop  to  one  side. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chick*  and  pullets  all  ages. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  •  R.  D.  2,  Resviile,  N.  Y. 


McEIheney’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


hare  excellent  egg  records.  Choice  yearlings  t’orsalo 
tomako  room,  80c.  each.  Two-year-olds  from  breed¬ 
ing  pens,  70<j.each.  Cockerels,  tl  oach  Order  at  once 
it'  yoawish  some  fine  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  N  i 


McELHENEY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Cuba,  N  Y 


Tom  Barron’s  strain  exclusively.  Breeders forsale, 
Also  twelve  weeks  pullets  and  cockerels. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH  -  Nutley.N.J, 


Bar.  Bocks,  12c. ;  R. C.  Reds,  13c-  Delivery  each  week. 
Not  hatchery  stock.  Brad  liv  us.  Reserve  your  August 
chicks  now-  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  O.A..  ErsiichtawnN  J. 


Pullets  Bred  to  Lay— S.  C,  White  Leghorns 

500  yearling  hensfor  breeders.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery  audlow  prices.  RlVERSIQE  POULTRT  ( arm.  Silbo*,  NX 


PULLETS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 

m  u  for  delivery  during  tho  coming 
months  at  Four  and  Five  Months  of  age.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-500  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

per  hundred.  Famous  Kulp  242-egg  strain. 

Uillcrest  Poultry  Farm  .  Berwyn,  MU. 


Chicks  that 

$55  Per  500.  Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  Laced  and 
Snow  white  Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  uud  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks,  $2  and  $3  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R, 34,  PJhoenixville.Pa 


10,000  Chicks  for  August  Delivery 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORN.  6  cents  each.  B.  P  R  AND 
MINORCA,  Scouts  each.  BROILER  CHICKS  a  cents  each. 
Booklet  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Richfield  Pa. 


CHICK  S_Gc-  and  8e-  s- Buff  Legh 

**”  etc,  Money  Back  for  Dead 

Jacob  Seimond,  Box  3,  McAlisterville 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghot 

Special — 1  will  sell  my  1910  breeditur  Dens.  Laciv  R 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-284-egg  strain.  6  hens  and  a  cock  for  $10.  A  feu 
10-wee',. s  pullets  to  spare.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N  Y 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerel*  from  hens  with  255  to 
2113-egg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  liens. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  A utilachin,  N.  Y. 


usual  filler*  sf-ory  of  llie.se  agents  to  gain  Egg  Infection 

the  sympathy  of  country  people  is  that  Ts  ;t  possible  to  infect  eggs  in  on  ineu- 
they  are  working  to  earn  their  way  baton  when  yon  have  been  previously 
through  college  The  real  R  N  -Y.  handling  chicks  with  white  diarrhoea  and 

agents  do  not  Indulge  in  Ibis  sort  of  then  turning  the  eggs V  Tf  so  please  tell 
*  ",  1  ,  .  '  ,  me  how  to  disinfect  eggs  m  an  incubator 

•gufl.  lms  claim  is  invented  purely  to  without  injuriug  the  hatch.  Also  tell  me 
get  Sympathy  and  as  a  rule  the  schemers  host  treatment  for  chicks  with  white 
telling  this  sort  of  a  story  are  taking  diarrhoea.  m.b.  h. 

subscriptions  to  fake  papers  that  are  not.  nguiu. 

fit  to  he  read  in  respectable  homes.  We  Yes;  the  germs  of  white  diarrhoea 
trust  that  none  of  our  people  will  get  might  easily  he  carried  oil  the  bauds  to  the 
caught  on  this  “earn  their  way  through  shells  of  eggs  in  an  incubator.  Carotid 
college”  story  and  legitimate  agents  to  washing  of  the  hands  after  handling  in- 
TiiK  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to  identify  footed  chicks  should  prevent  this  ncci- 
themselves  when  requested.  dent.  The  exterior  of  eggs  may  he  disin- 

footed  by  dipping  into  alcohol  of  at  least 
it  hat  do  you  think  of  t he  enclosed  ad-  SQ  t  strength.  This  is  sometimes 

vert isemeut  of  Loomis  &  Riess,  .10  Broad  1  ,  .  .  . 

Street.  N.  Y..  offering  stock  in  the  Emef-  done  before  placing  eggs  m  an  incubator, 
son  Motor  Company?  Would  you  con-  as  a  precaution  against  infection.  As  the 
sidrr  thflse  cars  O.  K.?  r.  b.  W.  germ  of  white  diarrhma  is  contained  with- 

lu’  in  the  volk  of  the  infected  egg,  no  ex- 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  tenml  disinfection  will  avail  when  such 
advertisement  and  literature  sent  out.  the  are  j, ^abated. 

Emerson  car  is  not  a  reality  except  in  *Tll*pre  is  no  treatment  of  true  white 
the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  com-  ^inn-hiea  worth  considering.  Infected 
pany.  The  advertisement  and  literature  cMckg  gll0n]d  hp  promptly  destroyed  and 
make  no  pretense  that  the  concern  lias  npup  should  he  hatched  from  flocks  not 
any  factory  or  organization,  hut  are  so-  known  to  be  free  from  this  disease. 

liciting  subscriptions  for  stock  alleging  Chicks  that  recover  from  this  disease  be- 
......  ,  come  carriers  and  transmit  it  to  future 

that  it  is  their  intention  to  build  and  geue,.atiotls.  N-,t  all  diarrho-a  in  chicks 

equip  a  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  js  true  white  diarrhoea,  however,  and  the 
this  Emerson  car.  To  put  money  into  a  simple  diarrlxeas,  caused  by  improper 
proposition  of  this  kind  would  certainly  be  feoclin^.  chilling,  etc,  should  be  distiu- 
_ . .  r>  ..  .  ....  c  . guishcd.  M.  B.  D. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Banish  the  fly-  evil  from  your  cattle 
and  horse  stables.  Let  the  animals  live 
and  work  in  comfort  Remove  their 
greatest  summer  dread.  Use 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Marble  City  Plant  Company  of  Alexan¬ 
der  City,  Ala  ?  On  April  I  I  sent  $1 
money  order  for  strawberry  and  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants,  hut  after  writing  letters  and 
postals  can  neither  get  an  answer  nor 
the  plants.  The  Alexander  City  post¬ 
master  cashed  the  order  all  right.  I  have 
found  that  out.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
information  concerning  this  firm  I  shall 
be  very  grateful.  If  a  fraud,  warn  others. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  E.  S. 

Grover  C.  Griffis,  the  promoter  of  this 
company,  as  well  as  the  Alabama-Floridu 
Plant  Company.  Alexander  City.  Ala, 
was  arrested  for  alleged  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  and  is  being  held  in  jail  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in 
November.  , 


Spray  your  animals  with  this  fly  pre¬ 
ventive  twice  a  day  during  the  fly 
season  and  they  will  not  be  bothered 
with  flies.  They  will  work  and  milk 
better  because  their  energy  will  not 
be  wasted  on  the  pesky  flies. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  liquid  which  absolutely 
keeps  the  flies  away.  It  will  not  gum 
the  hair  nor  harm  the  hide.  Has  been 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  for  16  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  a  dollar  for 
a  gallon  can.  Also  ask  for  circular 
describing  other  farm  uses  for  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILFLY.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  one 
na*:onally  known  dairy  breeder  sent 
us. 


Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  looking  up 
the  Cumberland  Chemical  Co.  of  Nash¬ 
ville.  Ten n.  I  have  sent  to  them  for 
some  medicine  and  received  same  and  I 
find  that  the  bottle  is  not  marked  with 
the  pure  food  label  which  I  think  it 
should  be.  and  now  since  I  have  received 
the  medicine.  I  am  afraid  to  take  it.  I 
would  like  to  find  out  if  this  company  is 
reliable  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
do  than  ask  your  assistance.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  put  you  to  any  trouble, 
but  if  you  will  do  this  for  me,  I  will  he 
greatly  obliged.  O.  A.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  find  the  Cumberland  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  listed  iu  any  of  our  x-eferenee 
hooks.  We  fear  that  it  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  quack  patent  medicine 
concern  and  under  the  circumstances  our 
advice  to  you  would  be  to  destroy  the 
medicine  received  and  charge  the  little 
experience  up  to  profit  and  loss.  We 
doubt  if  the  medicine  would  prove  pois¬ 
onous,  but  we  think  at  any  rate  it  would 
do  your  ailment  more  harm  than  good. 
This  is  usually  the  case  with  these  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  nostrums. 


The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc, 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  ' 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Bo  strong,  so  tight  they  have  to 
“stand  up”  In  all  conditions  of 
weather.  Simple,  tight  door*, 
creosote  dipped  staves,  strong 
hoops.  Wrlto  for  booklet  mid 
otir  famous  “Order-early- pay- 
later”  plan. 

Tlia  Creamery  Packatio  Mlg.  Co., 
338  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


Too  Much  Beef  Scrap 

I  have  four  hens  and  one  rooster, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  year  old. 
They  seem  to  be  fully  developed  and  are 
lively  ;  no  signs  of  drooping.  Tlio  bouse 
5s  six  by  seven  feet,  six  feet  high  in  cen¬ 
ter  and  four  feet  at  eaves;  it  is  always 
dry  and  clean.  I  use  sawdust  for  floor. 
I  feed  the  following  mash  morning  and 
evening :  One  lb.  cracked  corn.  1  lb.  whole 
oats,  :ti  lb.  wheat  bran.  1  lb*  eornmeal,  1 
lb.  middlings,  2  lbs.  beef  scrap,  and  a 
scratch  food  of  mixed  grains  at  noon.  I 
feed  also  grit,  shell  and  charcoal,  with 
plenty  of  pure  fresh  water.  The  runway 
or  yard  is  about  15x7  feet.  The  hens 
seem  to  have  bowel  trouble  and  are 
always  wet  and  dirty  at  vent.  They  have 
large,  bare  spots  on  backs  and  necks,  and 
I  cannot  make  them  lay  more  than  two 
eggs  a  (lay  and  sometimes  only  one.  When 
I  stop  feeding  the  mash  the  bowels  im¬ 
prove,  but  the  feathers  do  not  come  in. 
Tliev  are  not  bothered  with  liee.  J.  V.  s. 

New  York. 

The  mash  that  you  are  feeding  contains 


Extra  SILO  Value 


A  neighbor  of  mine  recently  received 
the  enclosed  communication  from  Mr. 
A.  Richardson,  OS  Uansevoort  >St.,  New 
York.  He  showed  the  letter  to  me  and 
certain  features  of  it  aroused  my  sus¬ 
picions,  such  as  hand-written  letter,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  typewritten  sheets; 
no  printed  letter  heads,  and  lie  says  “be 
will  allow  the  best  he  can,”  and  '‘charge 
no  commission.”  My  opinion  is  that 
the  deal  is  crooked,  and  if  one  should 
ship  to  this  party,  its  “good  bye”  to 
the  produce.  Can  you  give  me  a  line  on 
this  party,  and  if  the  game  is  not  straight 
show  him  up  so  that  country  people  be 
not  taken  in.  T.  E.  P. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  glad  the  subscriber's  suspicions 
were  aroused,  for  we  cannot  recommend 
Mr.  Richardson.  Previously  lie  was 
posing  as  a  commission  merchant,  and 
we  had  reports  from  a  number  of  people 
that  they  were  unable  to  get  payment  for 
their  shipments.  We  were  equally  un¬ 
successful,  except  in  one  case  where  he 
sent  a  remittance,  but  the  returns  were 
so  far  below  expectations,  and  the  charges 
and  commissions  so  high,  the  shipper 
wrote.  “Experience  is  a  hard  schoolmas¬ 
ter.  lint  fools  will  learn  from  no  other.  * 
From  this  record  you  will  want  to  pass 
him  by. 


Many  advantages  and  improvements 
iu  (tlohi*  Rilo*.  Ordiim »*\  M:ui«lard  cud*-' 
MrtH'iion  c'OMt.  5  K,  #*xtrn  miMiclty.  No  i 
JS.  tliior  tt-ruiM***.  J’’\fl'lt  Mtl'Ullg'  'ill' I  tikflll  | 

n  f  t/-  fw  COtt  <•»/<<•  U'0  fVt'r  i'fltfllo  1} 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2  -12  Globe  St.  J 
^  Sidney,  N.  Y- 


Get  our  proposition  before  you  buy.  Our  aim: 
— Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  IV rite  for  cat.  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

N.Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


I  am  writing  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  United  {Sales  Agency  for  the  sale  of 
farm  property,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
are  a  reliable  firm  to  transact  business 
with.  From  the  enclosed  letter  you  will 
note  that  my  father,  corresponded  with 
them  in  regard  to  their  selling  one  of  his 
farms  for  him.  B.  E.  Y. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  advise  sending  an  advance 
listing  fee  to  any  concern,  and  plan  of 
the  United  Sales  Agency,  Andrus  Bldg., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  along  the  same 
line  as  that  of  other  sales  agencies  offer¬ 
ing  to  sell  your  farm.  The  main  point  is 
to  send  iu  the  small  fee  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  advance.  If  yon  keep  your 
money  you  will  be  better  off.  Concerns 
at  a  distance  are  seldom,  if  ever,  able  to 
negotiate  a  sale  to  advantage,  and  the 
advance  remittance  is  all  they  are  after. 


and.  keeps  everlasting  dft 


Yon  can  only  realize  the  foil  mcaanre  of  Silo  Profit  by  owning  (yes  owning)  a 
r  fast,  dependable  filler — one  that  will  Stand  the  risekrt  and  by  keeping  everlastingly 

at  it,  insure  you  against  Ions  Iron)  temporarily  idle  creivd  ©rover  matured 

corn;  a  common  consequence  ol  u  broken  h.ler  part.  — ~  , 

The  aroouut  of  time,  temper,  and  cold  Cashiuvqlved  is  too  great  to  justify  •  nasty 
choice — o  snap  purchase  made  without  careful  preliminary  investigation. 


Though  built  along  the  same  general  lines  bs  other  knife  on  balance  wheel  type 
cotters  differ  from  thenxin  certain  dis.inctive  features  which  make  for  wonderfully  last 
work  with  minimum  power,  bilh  elevating  qualities,  freedom  from  breakage  and 
The  Complete  Safety  of  Evenly  Maintained  Speed 
These  differences  crc  simple  but  uniformly  recognized  mechanical 
principles — principle*  which  are  indisputable  nnd  speak  for  themselves. 

— investigate,  thou  decide,  I-ivesizts — 3  to  40  tone  perhour  with  3'S  k 

to22h.  p.  gasoline  engine— wheel  or  skid  mounting,  plaid  Or  traveling  A 

table  and  every  practical  devioe  known  tofcllerdoffl.  Our  catalogue  is  ^A 

yours  for  the  asking — -it  tcllsaboutthcWhirlwiiidnnditS  speci  Jlprocess 
iron  which  withstands  from  9  to  17  thousand  lb*,  per  SQ*  *U.  greater 
strains  than  the  standard— that  means  something  to  you. 

\  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Company 

m^JK  Monroe,  Mich, 


3jBF  |  lA>,  CT^-«  /it-lvexWSflctA*:  L****1 

ijjS  Bvveorljrand  |i] 

\JW  money*  ||j 

Ay  Guaranteed  J 
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jor  life  of  machine.  U 
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P,  2 

qts. 

cherries . 

. 08 

run 

«|ts. 

cherries  . 

. 07 

1180 

qts. 

cherries  . 

. 06 

”56 

qts. 

cherries  6| . 

. or,  t/, 

224 

qts. 

cherries  . 

. 05  “ 

160 

qts. 

cherries  . 

. 04 

128 

qts. 

cherries  . 

. 02 

2437 

qts. 

84 

qts. 

raspberries . 

. 06 

188 

qts. 

raspberries  . 

. 05 

24 

qts. 

raspberries  . 

. 04 

260 

qts. 

raspberries  . . 

. 02% 

056  qts. 

04  qts.  currants 
321  qts.  curranls 
-110  qts.  currants 
28,8  qts.  currants 
781  qts.  currants 
22 1  qts.  currants 
-1-18  qts.  currants 


24-! S  qts. 

2 !  baskets  currants  .  .  , 
04  qts.  gooseberries  . 
102  qts.  gooseberries  . 

256  qts. 

23  baskets  gooseberries 
30  baskets  gooseberries 

3  baskets  gooseberries 

56  baskets. 

02  qts.  blackberries  . 
128  (its.  blackberries  . 
544  qts.  blackberries  . 
480  qts.  blackberries  . 
128  (jts.  blackberries  . 

1312  qts. 

5  baskets  blackberries 

4  baskets  blackberries 
30  baskets  blackberries 


45  baskets. 

3  baskets  apples  . 
10  crates  peaches  . . 

pout. 

380  ibs.  broilers  •  . 
374  lbs.  broilers  . . 
188  lbs.  broilers  .  . 
370  lbs.  broilers  .  . 
000  lbs.  broilers  .  . 


.  .831-3 

.1.00 


.$0.28 

97 


1036  lbs. 

212  lbs.  fowl  . .  . 
163  lbs.  fowl  .  .  . 
86  lbs.  fowl  .  .  . 
1204  lbs.  fowl  ... 

1005  lbs. 

120  lbs.  old  cocks 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

<  >ne-balf  horse  hide  . 

5  skins  of  wool . 

11  lamb  skins . 


.20 

.20 

.10 

.18% 


.$1.50 
.  .80 
.  .35 


May  . 
■lime 
.Inly  . , 
August 


3.3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

3% 

.,$1.50 

$1.36 

$1.71 

$1.86 

$2.01 

..  1.25 

1.31 

1.40 

1.01 

1.76 

..  1.09 

1.15 

1.30 

1.4.5 

1-00 

..  1.35 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.S6 

..  1.51 

1.57 

1.72 

1.R7 

2.02 

. .  1.00 

1.06 

1.81 

1.96 

2.11 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Ciioice  .  27  @ 

Lower  Unities. .  24  @ 

Dairy,  best .  27^@ 

Common  to  Uooil .  23  ’© 

City  made . . .  . .  22  © 

Packing  Stout .  20  © 

Process . . .  .  23  © 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27.ha  cents. 

CHEESE. 


15? 

4© 

1516 

1454© 

15 

13 

(& 

14 

16 

IBM 

1654© 

17' 

12 

13 

6 

<3> 

11 

Daisies,  best . 

Young  Americas  . . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . . .  ' 

Cuba.  N.V  .  1C* 
Watertown,  N  .V..  Htg 
Little  Falls.  m* 
Utica.  14)s 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  31  ©  3.3 

Medium  to  good .  24  ©  29 

Mixed  colors,  best .  30  ©  31 

Common  to  good .  24  @  20 

Duck  Eggs  .  28  <31  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 24  ©  25 

Ducks,  lb . 13  © 

kttwls  .  18  ©  20 

K -esters  .  12  ©  13 

CH'ese  .  12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good .  2.3  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  35  ©  38 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  28  ©  33 

Squab  broilers,  pair.. .  45  ©  05 

Fowls .  IS  ©  21 

Ducks,  Spring .  18  ©  20 

Squabs,  ooz .  .  1  25  ©  4  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows  .  . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb . 

Culls . 

Sbeep-  luO  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . . . 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbs. . ... . 

Medium  .  . 

Pea  . 

Rod’liidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California. . . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples—  Evap.,  choice  to  fancy  .... 

Lower  grades. . 

Sun  dried . 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots . . . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . 

FRESH  FRUITS.  1 

Apples,  new.  bn . 

Pears— Lc  Conte,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Western  N.  Y.,  qt.  .. 

Blackberries,  qr. . . 

Plums.  6  bkt." Crate . 

Cherries,  lb . 

lioosbcrries,  qt,  . . 

Hue  It  el  berries,  qt. . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

Currants,  qt . 

Muskiuelcms,  bu.  crate . 

Watermelons.  iuu . 

Peaches,  Elbert.i.  Crate  . 

Carman . . 

Belle . 

VEG  ETA  CL  1C. -j 

Potatoes- Eastern  Shore,  bbl....  .. 

Virginia  and  Carolina . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bid .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn . .. 

Beets.  lUl)  bunches . 

Carrots,  IQUbuuoliet, . 

Cucumbers,  bu — . . 

Cabbage.  10U . 

Sweet  Cum.  nearby.  1CJ . 

Lettuce,  baif-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  Long  Island,  bbl.  . 

Jersey,  bu .  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  1UII  bundles . 

Homuine,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu.  .  . 

Turnips,  bit . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  C-bkt.  crate . 

Nearby.  3-pk.  box . 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Parsley,  bbl . . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . 

Okra,  0-bkt,  crate  . 

BOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice . 

Medium  to  good . 

Old  stock . 

Pacific  coast. . . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . . 

No.  2 . 

No.  o . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye, . 


@10  25 
©  7  75 
©  7  00 
@13  50 
©  8  00 
@  710 
@1U  65 
©10  00 


1100  @1015 
9  DO  @  11  Id 
bill)  ©10  00 
9  CO  ©111  UU 
9  25  @10  10 
8  00  ©  S  25 
7  00  ©  7  30 


0  ©  GJtS 

8  @  11 

12  @  14 

6  ©  7?6 

12  @  14 


75  @  2  00 
3  00  ©  5  1)0 
10  @  12 

3  ©  9 

1  00  ©  2  00 

5  ©  8 

5  ©  10 

7  ©  13 

2  ©  0 

4  @  7 

1  00  ©  3  25 

15  LU  @85  00 
1  00  ©  2  25 
1  25  ©  1  75 


©  2  50 
©  2  25 
©  2  25 
©  2  50 
©  1  75 
@  2  50 
©  2  00 
©  1  25 
©  5  00 
©  1  75 
©  90 

©  4  50 

ifli  2  00 

©  1  25 
@  1  75 
@  1  00 
©  1  25 
©  1  75 
@  1  00 
@  2  00 
©  1  00 
©  1  00 
©  1  25 
©  1  00 
©  2  00 
©  1  25 
©  1  DU 


17  ©  20 

13  ©  10 

4  ©  7 

12  @  11 


@24  00 
@22  50 
©10  00 
@22  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring.. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bb . 

Oats,  as  to  vvenDit.  bush . 

Rye,  tree  Irorn  onion . 


1  34  @ 
90  © 
5  50  © 
45  © 


©  91 

©6  50 
©  47 


City  Bran. 
Middlings. 
Red  Dog.. 
Corn  Meal. 


1  06  ©  1 1>7 


23  00  ®  23  50 

21  00  27  00 

30  50  31  00 

35  00  34  00 
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The  Borden  rrices  for  six  months,  biginning 
with  April,  make  no  notation  on  rnilk  lower  than 
3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per  100  pounds, 
is  lor  points  in  the  100-nule  shipping  limit.  Out¬ 
side  points  receive  an  agreed  amount  less.:  Dairy¬ 
men  scoring  loss  than  25  per  cent,  on  equipment  and 
43  on  methods  are  discounted  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
from  this  schedule. 


BROKEN  LENSES  REPLACED.  Send  I  POSITION  WANTED  by  married'  eonple  on  gen- 
/Sn  .  uh  the  pieces.  Repairs  of  all  kinds.  Oman's  place;  man  as  general  farmer,  cx- 
rvyy)  pSSyl  1  renenption  Klnvg  -s  duplicated.  Prompt  pepieneed  in  handling  horses  and  all  kinds  of 
N— y  N — /  service,  moderate  charjos.  30  years  I  maelitiiel  v ;  wife  tn  help  with  housework;  |  re 
experience.  Mad  orders  only.  form!  steady  position.  BOX  1408,  care  Rural 

M.  H,  Rosenbialt.  Optician,  180  Broadway,  NewYork  Nr'v-Yl",|:i'r- _ 

^ — POLLTRYMAN,  young  man  wishes  position 
J  where  ability  can  be  demonstrated.  Agrieul- 

00  YOU  StXSS^ 

UFFIt  JSSSTStSTSStf^S  wood  Kiii’iii.  ^  jotlnnif  Vni-k!  ^N.  J, 

ULLLf  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 

order  nlanli.  Ours  Isn  philanthrop-  POCLTRYMAN  wants'  cl  outgo  of  position.  Ex- 
P  J|  |l  U  ic  organization  and  we  make  no  poiienoed  in  modern  tin  thud's  and  mammoth 

r  M  H  IVI  charge  to  employer  or  employee.  equipment.  Good'  education:  Cornell  poultry 
„  _  -  TIir  lrw,cil  lenient Tiroti  cneirTV  course;  also  experienced  with  cattle,  farm  crops 

up  O  7  1^  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  and  orchards;  can  plan  work  nud  handle  men 

,,tLr  •  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City  efficiently.  Age  28:  single;  no  bad  habits. 

^ ^ BOX  1407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^  I  ,  _  '  ,  — — ^  _  FOULTRYMAN  desires  respon  futile  position  on 

^11  nQPFl  Is  YDllOri  (Jp  commercial  plant:  six  years  experience  as 

*"*  *-•*  l* 1  DILI  A  J_j  A  HI  u  1  in;: linger  large  flocks;  open  to  any  proposition 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent-  which  recognizes  and  pays  for  results.  Salary 
lv.  we  open  n  department,  hero  to  enable  RURAL  mnl  percentage  preferred.  References  include 
NEW  YORKER  readers  ro  supply  each  other’s  wants,  agricultural  college  and  present  employer, 
if  you  ws lit  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  l*r»t  LTRYMAN,  BOX  140(1,  care  Rural  New- 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  bn  5  (  eats  a  word,  pay-  Yorker 

able  in  advance.  The  tin  me  ami  address  must  ba  _ " _ 

counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display  wr  t  vTrn  i...,,  „ 

type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  amt  Voal-  ^7  AN  I  I. O  Male  and  le.nak  atti  nii.tnt,  for  a 

lions  Wanted  admitted.  For  Subscribers  onlv.  Deal-  large  institution  for  detective  children:  sal- 

prs.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce-  ‘try  from  8-. i  to  $3>  monthly,  and  maintenance, 
moots  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  Address  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  Randalls 

live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head-  Island,  New  York. 

ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  - 

will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column.  WANTED — Bright,  willing  country  boy  about  HI 

Copy  must  teach  us  not  Inter  than  Friday  morning  years  old  mi  small  up-to-date  poultry  farm  to 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  issue.  grow  up  With  the  business.  Good  home,  per- 

~  ~ ~~  maneut  position  for  a  boy  •who  lilies  poultry 

„  and  farming.  AdVlress  RIVERSIDE  FARM, 

ALFALFA,  first  and  second  at  tG  and  20  dol-  Donation  N  J 

hirs  f.  o.  b.  riiittemmgo.  GEO.  A.  BROWN,  '  _ 

Cliitfemingo,  N.  Y.  STEADY  POSITION  in  country  for  active  work- 

-  nig  couple  about  40  without  family;  free 

FOR  SALE — Fine  white  clover  extracted  honey,  house,  good  wages;  mail  full  particulars  giving 

10  llis.  by  mail,  prepaid’  within  second  zone,  experience  references  showing  qualifications. 

81.40,  within  third  zone  81.50.  Buckwheat  BOYCE,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

honey  in  season.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  - 

lets.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby,  N.  Y.  HERDSMAN  WANTED— A  thoroughly  experi- 

- - -  eneed.  competent  man,  to  e-are  for  one  of  the 

FOR  S\LE— "New  Wav”  wline  engine  greatest  herds  of  Guernseys  in  America.  Must 

double  cylinder  and  mounted  on  iron  truck,’  '«■  l,Y  "  "’cnnl  and  proven  ability 

good  as  new,  half  price.  J.  I.  HERETER  Also  re.  pi  ire  nn  assistant  herdsman  nnd  .several 

Cettvstinre  P-i  twt  milkers.  Buildings,  stock  and'  equipment 

_  unexcelled.  Apply  fully  to  BOX  1380,  care 

_ _ _  ,,  ,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20  tons  of  good  Timothy  mixed  hay  _ * _ 

at  815  per  ton.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Speakers,  WANTED — Refined,  settled,  elderly  woman  in 

A-  Y.  good  health,  desiring  home  more  than  wages, 

- to*"  keep  house,  cool;  and'  wash  for  young  nui'.i 

HELP  WANTED — Farmer  to  fatten  cattle;  sal-  eu  farm_iii  Maryland:  wages  810  per  month, 

ary  Siam  and  house,  good  school  one  mile,  cue  BOX  1387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

hundred  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  FOX,  Fox-  - 

burg,  Clarion  Co.,  l'eiina.  WAXTED — Single  man  on  250-aerc  farm,  well 

— — - - stocked  and  modern  machinery:  state  p.-v-t’--- 

W ANTED — Elderly,  Christian  woman  as  house-  p ’,Uis>  .-1U"*i>^"  !l^'  s  vxpeeted.  STORM  FARM, 

keeper  in  small  family,  in  return  for  good,  i  eruasie,  in. 

comfortable  home;  conveniences.  ARTHUR  It.  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

SIMl'IER  Phoenix-  X  Y  1  < >K  SALE— High  grade  electric  light,  plant 

”  1  U,IUI1X’  _  with  fixtures,  also  nb-e  60-acre  farm  with  all 

crops.  Inquire  ARTHUR  BENNETT,  Avoca, 
WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand,  single  man  Y. 

or  boy;  must  milk  and  help  handle  registered - 

Holsteins;  state  experience,  wages  ex;  eete  .',  FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  Jersey  poultry  farm, 
etc.  I.  V.  OTTO,  Carlisle,  Pa.  good  markets,  reasonable  terms,  83,300.  BOX 

- - —  1392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED— Experienced  herdsman,  mar-  - - ; - 

rled  or  single,  $600  and  house;  references  re-  WILL  TRADE  ui.v  farm  umV  oyster  business  for 
qnired.  FOX,  Fcxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsyl-  yacht.  Write  .S.  MoNSELL,  Gappahorie,  Ya. 

vnniii.  - - — —  — — 

- FOR  SALE — 160  acres  ola.v  loam  in  Michigan 

WANTED — Competent  farm  manager;  chiefly  An^iuit  1V'lt  L0YD  MURRAY,  Coopersville, 

small  fruits;  $30,  house  and  wood.  BOX  97,  *  _ 

Ilaekettstowu.  N.  ,T. _  FARM  FOR  SALE,  130  acres,  well  watered. 

~  sugar  bush,  large  house,  2  barns,  ice  house. 

WANTED  -Man  and  wife  on  farm;  woman  for  up-to-date  milk  house,  near  school,  on  telephone 
housework;  man  for  general  farm  work.  Ad-  line,  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY 

(Tress  BOX  1394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  THCHKNTIEX,  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  want  to  manage  farm  or  1  OR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  100  acres, 
estate  together.  Both  capable  farmers;  no  buildings,  in  beautiful  village,  near  depot, 

bad  habits.  '  BOX  1390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  JOHN  SHOWERS,  WiUiamstown,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  ha  ve  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  ex  pci  tonee,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms,  if  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man.  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  n  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Ceniplying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW -YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  jou  want  to  bay  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rata  will  he  r>  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  ami  address  must  bo 
counted  as  Part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here,  poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  issue. 


ALFALFA,  first  nnd  second  at  1(1  nnd  20  dol¬ 
lars  f.  o.  h.  (Tdttemingo.  GEO.  A.  BROWN, 
Chittenangn,  N.  Y, 

FOR  8 ALE — Fine  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
10  llis.  liy  mail,  prepaid1  within  second  zone, 
$1.40,  within  third  zone  $1.50.  Buckwheat 

honey  in  season.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
lets.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— "New  Way”  gasoline  engine, 
double  cylinder  and  mounted  on  iron  truck, 
good  as  new,  half  price.  J.  I.  HERETEIl, 
Gettysburg,  Fa. 

FOR  SALE — 20  tens  of  good  Timothy  mixed  hay 
at  $15  per  ton.  I.  C.  llAWKINS,  Speakers, 
X.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — Farmer  to  fatten  cattle;  sal¬ 
ary  Siam  and  house,  good  school  one  mile,  rinc 
hundred  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  F’OX,  Fox- 
burg,  Clarion  Co.,  l'eiiua. 

WANTED — Elderly,  Christian  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  family,  in  return  for  good, 
comfortable  home:  conveniences.  ARTHUR  It. 
SIMl'IER.  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand,  single  man 
or  boy;  must  milk  and  help  handle  registered 
Holsteins;  state  experience,  wages  ext  eete..', 
etc.  I.  V.  OTTO,  Carlisle,  l  a. 

HELP  WANTED— Experienced  herdsman,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  $600  and  house;  references  re¬ 
quired.  FOX,  Fcxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 

WANTED — Competent,  farm  manager;  chiefly 
small  fruits;  $30,  house  and  wood.  BOX  97, 
Hackettstowu,  N.  J. 

WANTED  -Man  and  wife  on  farm;  woman  for 
housework;  man  for  general  farm  work.  Ad- 
(Yress  LoX  1394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Manager's  position  on  general  or 
fruit  farm  by  single  man  of  good  'character. 
Praetieal  and  industrious,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  Agriculture;  New  York 
State  college  graduate;  life  experience;  excel¬ 
lent  references:  New  York  State  preferred;  good 
wages.  BOX  1 395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Manager's  position,  estate  or  farm; 

can  use  men;  general  farmer,  special  work 
with  vegetables,  sht-ui.s  and  fruits;  licensed 
chauffeur,  unmarried,  no  bad  habits.  BOX  1397, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER- — Good  place  open  for  married  farmer 
of  experience  on  small  farm.  Family  small. 
Must  be  holiest,  reliable,  aide  bodied;  house 
i gas  and  mailing  water),  milk,  garden,  vege¬ 
tables.  fruit,  etc,;  wages  $40;  drinker  not 
wanted'.  Address  Ad.  BOX  1,  Bound  Brook, 
i  A-  J- _ ’ 

WAXTED— .V  reliable  single  man  who  under- 
stand's  the  work  and  can  handle  a  small  farm; 
a  good  place  for  the  right  person;  references 
are  required.  G.  T.  CHARLTON,  Room  705, 
Custom  House,  New  York." 

WANTED— Working  manager  for  290-acre  fruit, 
stock,  mid  grain  fi  rm.  Applicant  must  In¬ 
temperate  and  qualified  to  handle  small  herd  of 
pure  bred  Guernseys,  poultry  and  to  hire  and 
handle  help.  Wife  to  make  butter  from  nine 
1  i ws  and  when  necessary  board  i  in*  or  two 
men.  BOX  1403,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  with  working  family,  grow 
truck,  shares,  retail,  town  twelve  thousand, 

iniln  tltciu  Ilf  Iiffit  - 1  eioiu  •  I ...  ...  •  ..  1.  t  ;  .1 .  .  .  l 


CARPENTER — All  around  man  wa  -  position 
mi  gentleman's  place;  good  workman,  tem¬ 
perate;  furnish  own  tools:  married,  no  children; 
first  class  ri  '-.ui]i:  i  ad.  Add'rcss  BOX  1402,  cure 
Rural  New- Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  t  »  t..ko  charge  of  herd  of  175  head 
grade  cows  mid  young  stock  on  certified  dairy 
in  New  .Icwey.  Good  salary  to  man  of  ability 
and’  expo  rose.  I  til  LUO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANT::;  •  I.  s  manager  of  poultry 
plant  or  private  estate.  American  40  yrs. 
old;  married’,  absolutely  temperate:  thnrouglilv 
competent  and  praetieal.  Capable  of  building 
up  new  or  run  down  place.  last  record  host 
recommendations.  BOX  1404,  taro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  immediately,  f.  t::  go.  )  farm  bauds, 
good  teamsters  and  milkers.  Good  wages. 
Apply  JAS.  FINDLAY.  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  a  gi-nlb  mail's  o-t.-m-  or  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  rienn,  age  40.  one  child,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  forming  and  all  iis  branches;  personal 
reference  Horn  present  employer.  BOX  1409, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


29  ACRE  FARM;  twenty  minutes  from  center  of 
progressing  town.  Write.  GORDON  CHAR¬ 
TER,  Stafford  springs,  conn. 

122- ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  village  home,  40-50  or  60 
acres  rich  land.  New  7  room  house,  bath, 
eh -i  trie  light,  extensive  barns,  GEO.  M.  TALL- 
t’HT,  Owner,  Skaneateies,  N.  Y. 

104  ACRES  sandy  loam  in  Western  reserve;  35 
A.  sugar  camp  with  all  fixtures;  gnn.1  orchard. 
Enquire  JOHN  DICKENS,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 

FARM,  90  acres,  great  bargain;  for  particulars 
address  B.  KONCLINSKI,  Wyoming.  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  91  acres,  level,  id  mile 
from  Qiinkerrmva,  12  miles  city  of  Allen¬ 
town  atul  Bethlehem,  close  to  State  road  and 
trolley.  FRED  PATTERSON,  It.  F.  1).  2, 

Quakertowu,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  bay  front  farm;  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  207  acres.  Improvements  $15,000. 
Ssq  acre.  DAYNKlt,  P.  O,  Box  4415,  Nicetown 
Station.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm:  rent,  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying,  100  miles  New  York.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston.  BOX  475,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  to  close  an  estate.  300  acres 
in  fertile  X.  V .  valley.  Dairy  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  Pastures  50  head.  Apple,  cherry  and  pear 
orchards.  Two  sets  of  buildings  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  he  divided  into  two  farms.  State 
road.  Running  water.  Big  crops,  Address 
MI’S.  J.  E.  HAINES,  870  Lancaster  St..  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

1DR  SALE — Farm  51  n_.  acres,  18  miles  from 
X.  Y.  City,  on  Erie  R.  ]!.,  1  mile  from  two 
stations,  trolley  stops  on  the  ground:  write  for 
particulars.  ALBERT  YANDEX  BERG,  R.  R. 
2  No.  30,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 

■WANTED  TO  RENT — For  a  term  of  years  by  a 
competent  dairy  farmer,  ail  Improved  dairy 
farm  equipped  to  make  money  for  the  owner 
and  tenant.  Thoroughly  understand  soils  and 
their  needs,  rotation  of  crops,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock:  umrrled;  no  liquor.  BOX  1398,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WISHING  TO  RETIRE  turn  farming,  owing  to 
Udvauied  age.  I  offer  my  SO- nor  ■  farm  for 
sale.  Goqil'  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  corn,  hay  and 
Alfalfa.  Dwelling,  dairy  barn,  silo,  wagon- 
house,  all  la  good  repair:  10  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  1  mile  from  village  and  railroad.  Very 
fine  view.  I  ri  -  $6,000.  W.  E.  BADGLKY, 
Salt  Point.  X.  Y. 

-49-ACRE  FARM,  loam  soli,  on  State  road,  7 
cattle,  team,  all  farming  tools.  CIIAS.  0. 
MITCHELL.  Sprii, grille,  X.  \r..  11.  1. 

FOR  SALK — Fine  300-acre  S.  N.  H.  farm.  96 
smooth  till:  ge  and  mowing;  carry  40  head  or 
more.  Nice  brick  house  one  barn  40X100,  run¬ 
ning  spring  water.  Price  $9,000.  Address  BOX 
1401,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  bottle  milk  and  make  "cul-  10  ACRES,  tillage  corner,  about  10  miles  New- 
tured  buttermilk”  iu  certified  dairy  in  New  ark,  N.  J.;  macadam  roads;  smooth,  level: 
Jersey.  Good  permanent  place  for  capable  man.  ideal  gardening  cr  chickens;  no  buildings’ 
Furnish  collage  for  man  with  family.  BOX  $3,600,  half  cash.  POX  1403,  care  Rural  N.-w- 


Kural  .New-YoriilT, 


Yorker. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  July  1,  1916 

We  have  today  to  announce— 

That  more  than  ten  thousand  Hudson  Super-Sixes  have 
now  been  delivered  to  owners. 

That  we  have  in  four  months,  by  tremendous  exertion, 
quadrupled  our  daily  output. 

That  we  have  parts  and  materials,  on  hand  and  in  process, 
for  20,000  more  of  the  present  Super-Six.  Constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  has  just  forced  us  to  place  contracts  on  materials 
for  an  additional  15,000. 

Thus  it  is  settled  that  at  least  35,000  more  of  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  will  be  built  like  the  present  model.  Our  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  3,500  monthly. 


inmininimnmioimiminwmiiuimimiiniimitnminininiiiinnninmiiiiiinifiiniiniiiniiuiiminiinmimiiiniiinmniiiiiiimD 

No  Change  in  Sight 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiMtiMiiiMiiimnmiiiiumimiiiitimiiiiimimimniniiiiiiiiiiitmmminiuimisiiiiiiimiimimmnimmnmcTTmminma 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  like  announcement 
will  be  made  in  a  year  from  now.  The  Super- 
Six  invention  in  one  bound,  increased  motor 
efficiency  by  80  per  cent.  From  a  small  light 
Six,  which  delivered  42  horsepower,  it  created 
a  76-horsepower  motor.  And  simply  by 
ending  vibration. 

Stock  Super-Sixes,  in  a  hundred  tests,  have 
out-rivaled  all  other  stock-car  performance. 
In  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in  quick  acceleration 
and  endurance,  they  have  done  what  was 
never  done  before. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  Super-Six 
holds  the  pinnacle  place  among  motors.  And 
there  is  no  higher  place  in  sight. 

After  eight  months  of  experience,  with  10,- 
C00  cars,  not  one  important  improvement  in 
design  suggests  itself  to  our  engineering  corps. 

So  the  Super-Six  will  remain  as  it  is.  And, 
because  of  our  patents,  it  will  maintain  its 
supremacy. 


Each  owner  feels  himself  master  of  the  road. 
He  knows  that  in  every  sort  of  performance 
his  car  has  out-matched  all  rivals. 

Ke  knows  that  he  has  the  smoothest-run¬ 
ning  motor  ever  built.  The  most  powerful 
of  its  size. 

He  knows  that  in  ordinary  driving  he  never 
taxes  half  its  capacity.  That  means  long 
life  and  economy. 

He  knows  that  his  motor  has  shown  bound¬ 
less  endurance — such  as  never  before  was 
shown.  And  that  he  can  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  its  perfect  present  service. 

Watch  some  of  those  cars.  Talk  to  the 
men  who  own  them.  Then  ask  yourself  if 
there  is  any  fine  car  equal  to  it. 


Thousands  of  men  in  the  past  few  months 
have  been  forced  to  take  second  choice.  Most 
of  them,  we  think,  now  regret  it,  and  will 
always  regret  that  they  did  not  wait. 

Those  times  are  over.  We  are  no  w  sending 
out  135  Super-Sixes  per  day. 

Go  ask  our  local  dealer. 
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Watch  the  10,000 
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Watch  the  10,000  Super-Sixes  now  run¬ 
ning,  and  judge  if  you  want  a  car  like  them. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


HUDSON 

VSPA 


HAY  BALERS 


Better  Bales’ll 
and  More  of 'Em 


HUMOROUS 


“I  saw  your  ad,  ‘Wanted — A  man  to 
retail  canaries.’  ”  “Yes,  are  you  ready  to 
go  to  work  7"  “I  don’t  want  a  job. 
What  I  want,  to  know  is  how  did  they 
lose  their  tails?” — American  Boy. 

Mrs.  Kawlkr:  “Did  you  ever  go  to 
one  of  those  astrologers?”  Mrs.  Blunder- 
h.v :  “No;  hut  my  daughter  Kate  is  just 
crazy  to  have  her  periscope  read.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘purchase,’  Tommie?”  “'Don’t  know  pop.” 
"Why,  suppose  I  was  to  give  your  moth¬ 
er  $10  to  go  and  buy  herself  a  bonnet; 
what  would  she  do?”  “Have  a  fit,  I 
guess." — Y oukers  Statesman. 

TWO  farmers  met  in  a  certain  town  a 
day  or  I  wo  ago  after  a  cyclone  had 
visited  that  particular  neighborhood- 
"She  shook  things  up  pretty  bad  out  at 
my  place,”  said  one,  stroking  his  whis¬ 
kers  meditatively.  “By  the  way,  Ili,” 
he  added,  “that  new  barn  o’  yourn  get 
hurt  any?”  “Well,”  drawled  the  other, 
“I  dunno.  I  haven't  found  it  yet. — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 

The  now  minister  was  invited  out  to 
supper,  lie  was  a  bachelor,  and  when 
he  helped  himself  to  the  biscuits  for  the 
third  time  he  looked  across  the  table  at 
the  hostess’s  little  girl.  “I  don’t  often 
have  such  a  good  supper  as  this,  my 
dear.”  be  said  in  his  most  propitiatory 
tone.  “We  don’t  either,”  said  the  little 
girl  smiling.  “I’m  awful  glad  you  came.” 
— The  Christian  Herald. 

A  YOUNG  man  in  Chicago  had  lost  his 
aunt.  He  seemed  so  dejected  thereby 
that  a  friend,  aware  of  the  true  situa¬ 
tion.  asked:  “Why  do  you  look  so  sad? 
You  never  appeared  to  care  for  the  old 
lady.”  "I  didn’t,’  said  the  youth,  dole¬ 
fully,  “hut  I  was  the  means  of  keeping 
her  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  a  number  of 
years.  She  has  left  me  all  her  money, 
and  now  I  have  got  to  prove  that  she 
was  of  sound  mind.” — Case  and  Com¬ 
ment. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  has  long  pur¬ 
chased  fish  from  a  certain  market  dealer 
of  that  city.  One  day,  when  the  prices 
seemed  much  too  high,  the  housewife 
eomplaiued;  and  her  complaint  was  met 
by  the  following  rejoinder:  “Yessum, 
fish  is  high — yessum-  Ain’t  no  doubt 
’bout  that !  Fish  is  awful  high  !  Yo’  see, 
mum.  fish  is  gettin’  scarce  on  account  of 
all  these  lieah  aquariums!” — The  Youth’s 
Companion, 


Jft  |y  If  A  O  COVERS.  Waterproof 
UAIlVAg  Tarpaulins.  YVaterprooc 
_  Hay  Caps,  50x60  in.,  at  low 

prices.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  7x12  ft..  $2.80, 
prepaid.  Boat  and  Stack  Covers.  State  size 'team  red. 

YV.  YV.  Stanley,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


There’s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors— £10— $15— $20  aday  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  uteel  ronstruct  on.  Sandwich  Gas  anil  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  mime  truck  furnishes  power. 
Completeou  Hit  built  incur  plnnt.supcriartonasomlilud  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  boil,  to  alin). 
Simple  md  f-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  ont.  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  of  solid .  salable  ba  les.  Starts  or  stops  i  ris  t3  nt- 
ly.  Best  press  for  alfalfa.  YVe  also  make  horse  and  bolt 
power  presses. 

“TONS  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  SOB  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Gtwfis*  THRESHERS 


75  years  of  honest  thresher  build¬ 
ing  have  won  for  us  a  national  re¬ 
putation— a  Direshcr  for  every 


,  po ration—:*  Ouvshcr  tor  overy 

nuou.  1  hey  are  simple  and  substantial  in  construction  and 
light  in  wuurht.  No  bijr  repair  bills— Gray ‘'are  made  to 


liffht  in  weijfht.  No  liifr  rrjiaii  bills— Gray ‘'arc  made  to 
ftUiy.  “  The  cost  is  low  but  they  yield  u  bi>r  return  in  money 
.suvinur.  They  bundle  tye,  wheat.,  outs,  barley,  beans, 
peas  and  trrass  seed.  They  do  the  work  quickly  and  cleanly. 

Before  buying  a  threeher  send  for  our  CutaloK— It  s  tree. 


A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 
]  14  South  St.  Middletown  Springs,  V 


makesclean,  com¬ 
pact  bales  of  any¬ 
thing  balable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  lour  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  peed.  Biggest  re¬ 
sults  arid  profits  for  users. 

W  rite  for  lateetCatiilog.^j 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044  Hampshire  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


WELL  D paysg  WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  aud  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  »  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays— Prompt  shipments- -Satis faction  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FERGERS  NUTRITIA  FEEDS] 


For  Com,  Horse*,  Hogs  aud  Chicken*  .ire  scien¬ 
tific  combi  ti  at  ton*  of  p&Rcabu-  nutritious  aud 
easily  di£e*tible  grain  a  vrhicb  u,»Gctfcer  make  per¬ 
fect  balanced  rations.  Small  sample  bugs  free. 
Write  for  prSoea  on  mixed  oarUiA'i  lota  of  feed. 

Fergttr  drain  Co.  '  1  HO  H0pkiaSj  Cincinnati,  O. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  tlse  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability. 
Ilow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
.fading.  Chaikina  aud  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  In  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO- 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  ItiQersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Sim 
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A  Successful  Community  Fair 

Bringing  It  Home  to  the  People 

INSTITUTES  AND  FAIRS. — Winter  institutes  are 
conducted  by  nearly  al!  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  have  proved  practical,  yet  we  find  few 
farmers  who  need  institute  work  most  in  attendance. 
The  audiences  are  composed  of  men  and  women  who 
read  agricultural  and  other  papers,  and  iu  all 
ways  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  This 
other  element,  however,  does  attend  the  Fall  fairs. 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  AT  FAIRS. — To  most  of  us 
the  fair  means  an  enclosure  full  of  tents,  booths 


loving  crowd.  The  stock  and  produce  department 
often  is  used  as  an  excuse  to  get  the  State  appro¬ 
priation  and  managed  in  a  way  to  attract  only  the 
most  enthusiastic  farmer.  As  an  amusement  feat¬ 
ure.  we  have  no  quarrel  with  fairs  or  fair  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  business  to  provide  what  the  spending 
public  want.  They  are  ail  maintaining  an  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  with  one  week’s  action  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  every  ruse  within  the  law  to  make  that 
week  profitable. 

UNWORTHY  OF  STATE  SUPPORT.— But  as  an 
economical  expenditure  of  State  money  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  they  are  failures,  and  the  morality 


stock,  having  them  compared  with  others,  and  crit¬ 
icised  by  a  competent  judge,  has  no  way  of  getting 
bis  money  back,  and  the  price  is  too  high  for  the 
educational  value  available. 

A  HEAL  FARM  FAIR. — Believing  that  more  and 
better  stock  raising  is  the  secret  of  better  farming, 
and  that  a  stock  show  is  an  incentive  to  better  stock, 
the  farmers’  club  and  local  (I range  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  in  Pennsylvania,  organized  iu  1012  a  one-day  ex¬ 
hibit  of  stock,  produce,  industrial,  domestic  and  cul¬ 
inary  articles,  and  were  so  successful  with  it  that 
it  was  increased  to  two  days  and  continued  as  an 
annual  fixture.  A  grove  was  rented  easy  of  access, 
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Chautauqua  County  Farm  Bureau  Field  Meeting.  Fig.  411 


and  side  shows  with  their  barkers,  fakers  with  bal¬ 
loons,  woolly  dog,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  the  biggest 
pumpkin,  fattest  hog,  fastest  horse,  as  a  spectacle 
only,  to  see  which  wo  pay  money  at  a  gate.  One 
of  the  largest  western  fairs,  last  year  took  away 
their  gate  and  fence  too,  asked  everybody  iu  and 
made  a  big  profit  Needless  to  say,  it  was  not  the 
agricultural  department  that  paid  dividends  to  the 
stockholders.  The  great  public  wants  to  be  amused 
and  to  that  end  spends  its  money.  The  fair  man¬ 
agement  wants  that  money,  so  admits  fakers,  game¬ 
sters,  showmen,  etc.,  who  pay  handsomely  for  the 
privilege  of  enticing  said  spenders,  and  themselves 
stage  other  amusements  that  will  attract  a  pleasure- 


of  most  side  shows  is  hardly  worthy  of  State  sanc¬ 
tion.  A  glance  through  the  premium  lists  of  most 
large  fairs  with  their  entry  fees,  stall  rents,  ex¬ 
orbitant.  winner’s  championship  assessment,  etc.,  not 
counting  express  charges,  loss  of  time  in  spending  a 
whole  week  at  one  show,  loss  of  usefulness  of  ani¬ 
mal  while  in  show  condition,  etc.,  will  bar  any  but 
a  well-to-do  specialty  breeder  from  entering  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  stock.  To  the  man  who  has  arrived  as  a 
stock  breeder,  these  expenses  mean  little,  as  he 
charges  it  up  to  advertising  and  takes  his  profits  iu 
sales  to  other  already  successful  breeders,  rich  back- 
to-landers,  etc.  But  the  beginner  and  small  breed¬ 
er,  who  most  needs  the  help  of  showing  his  own 
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tides.  The  cattle  were  quartered  under  the  trees 
in  one  section,  the  Berkshire  club,  the  only  local 
stock  breeders’  association,  built  pens  of  wire  for  the 
swine  department.  Chickens  were  cooped  under  a 
tent..  Horses,  more  than  100  head  of  stallions, 
marcs,  colts,  drafters,  roadsters,  saddlers,  were 
shown  on  a  ring  made  in  a  few  hours  with  a  harrow 
and  King  road  drag. 

JUDGING  AND  PREMIUMS.— The  management 
named  jointly  by  the  parent  organizations  gave  rib¬ 
bons  in  all  classes.  Local  business  firms,  including 
farmers,  donated  special  prizes  in  many.  Competent 
judges,  usually  men  capable  of  giving  an  instructive 
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Iff t ure  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  tolling  why  they 
awarded  1st.  2nd  or  3rd  place,  were  secured,  and 
all  instructed  to  give  quality,  breeding  and  utility 
precedence  over  what  is  known  as  show  condition. 
All  reputable  commercial  linns  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate  were  invited  in  and  assigned  space,  but  no 
privileges  were  sold  except  the  eating  house.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  village  carnivals,  theatres,  and  fairs  al¬ 
ready  existent  furnished  all  needed  outlet  for  com¬ 
munity  recreation  of  Unit  kind,  they  barred  all  at¬ 
tractions  other  than  strictly  agricultural,  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial,  So  that  every  patron  could 
know  exactly  what  he  was  looking  at.  they  printed 
a  catalogue  of  every  article  shown,  giving  name  of 
exhibitor  and  in  stock,  if  known,  the  age  and  breed¬ 
ing.  No  entrance  fee  was  charged  in  any  depart¬ 
ment.  The  financing  was  done  by  flat  ground  ad¬ 
mission  to  all — no  dead  heads.  A  commission  on 
sales  from  the  restaurant  and  each  alternate  page 
in  Ihe  catalogue  was  sold  for  advertising  which  in 
itself  has  paid  Ihe  entire  printing  hill  to  date. 

AN  ALL  AROUXI »  SUCCESS.— No  salaries  were 
paid  except  to  the  secretary  who  did  most  of  the 
constructive  work,  hut  on  show  days  of  course  all 
managers  were  actively  engaged  in  their  different 
departments.  Now,  in  their  fifth  year,  they  have  a 
cash  balance  sufiicienl  tO  insure  against  a  deficit 
due  to  had  weather  or  other  accident.  Of  course 
everything  did  not  run  smoothly,  many  mistakes 
and  some  enemies  were  made,  as  no  judging  can 
please  everybody,  and  at  every  show,  whether  of 
knit  slippers,  or  purebred  horses,  are  some  exhibi¬ 
tors  who  know  their  entry  is  the  host,  and  if  not 
awarded  all  Ists  and  championship,  go  homo  in  high 
dudgeon  and  spend  their  energies  in  condemning 
all  shows.  These  were  exceedingly  scarce,  however, 
mostly  taking  their  winnings  or  losings  philosophic¬ 
ally  and  vowing  to  come  hack,  better  and  stronger 
next  year. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  COMMUNITY.— The  real  test 
of  any  institution  is  its  effect,  on  the  community. 
This  exhibit  has  raised  the  local  standard  of  all 
classes  of  stock  and  produce,  because  the  grower 
has  learned  what  quality  means.  Many  breeders 
have  discontinued  raising  scrubs,  have  bought  or 
patronize  purebred  sires  only,  grading  up  their  own 
herds  and  automatically  improving  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  Berkshire  breeders  especially  have  tripled  in 
number,  direct  result  of  the  far-sightedness  of  Ihe 
pioneers  in  building  their  pens  and  showing  in  a 
body  at  the  first  exhibit.  Many  of  the  best  special¬ 
ists  have  judged,  lectured  and  demonstrated,  that 
otherwise  could  not  he  heard,  except  at  State  breed¬ 
ers’  meetings,  inaccessible  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  wisdom  of  having  high-class  men  has 
proved  in  interest  and  improvement  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  they  have  judged,  against  no  pro¬ 
gress  where  just  ordinary  or  no  ability  was  used. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— With  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  country  farm  agent,  arranged  for  July 
1st  this  year,  they  expect  to  make  more  ellieient  the 
demonstration  part  and  settle  a  lot  of  local  prob¬ 
lems  in  sight  of  all  each  year.  Tn  cooperation  with 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  to  interest,  the 
hoys  and  girls  by  corn,  pig,  cooking  and  canning 
clubs,  to  give  the  young  folks  a  community  inter¬ 
est,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  right  kind  of  girls  and 
hoys  on  the  farm.  There  is  need  for  this  type  of 
agricultural  fair  in  every  farming  community  and 
its  organization  is  practical.  It  requires  no  expensive 
equipment  in  days  of  action,  and  no  up-keep  cost 
while  idle.  The  State  department  will  help  with 
judges,  plans,  etc.,  hut  can  furnish  no  financial  aid 
on  account  of  the  county  fair  appropriation  statute. 
The  main  driving  power,  however,  must  he  in  the 
long-headed  people  of  the  community,  who  can  see 
the  moral,  mental  and  financial  benefit  to  he  gained 
by  a  better  community  spirit,  and  “do  it  better  your¬ 
selves”  motto  which  is  the  yeast  in  all  uplift  among 
farmers.  G-  h.  e. 

Live-stock  and  Maintenance  of  the  Soil 

The  Conservation  of  Stubble  and  Sod 

Part  IX. 

ON  SERVING  ORGANIC  MATTER.— To  keep 
up  the  organic  matter  iu  the  soil  the  farmer  has 
three  courses  open  to  him:  (I)  lie  may  soil  his  crops 
and  carefully  save  and  use  his  crop  residues  of  stub¬ 
ble,  roots  and  perhaps  tops.  These  may  he  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  occasional  green  crop  turned  under. 
(2)  He  may  feed  his  crops  to  animals  and  save  the 
manure  to  apply  to  the  land.  (3)  He  may  buy 
straw,  manure,  and  other  forms  of  organic  matter, 
including  organic  fertilizers. 

“PURCHASED  ORGANIC  MATTER  EXPEN¬ 
SIVE. — The  last  method  is  in  general  a  precarious 
and  usually  expensive  practice  to  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  its  application  depends  very  much  upon  the 
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situation  of  the  farmer.  He  must  he  adjacent  to 
supplies  of  such  material  that  can  he  purchased. 
Such  material  costs  considerable  in  first  cost  and 
labor.  This  may  bo  justified  only  on  crops  of  high 
value  such  as  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  truck 
gardener  and  the  florist,  do  buy  quantities  of  manure 
and  make  compost  soils  hut  the  general  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  this.  The  price  of  his  crops  will 
not  warrant  such  practices.  They  will  not  pay  for 
organic  matter  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Only  as  special  conditions  exist,  or  as  the 
farmer  lias  labor  and  equipment  for  this  purpose 
that  cannot  otherwise  he  utilized  may  he  justify 
such  practices.  Useful  us  city  manure  and  other 


An  English  Mole  Drain  Plow.  Fig.  412 


wastes  are  in  the  soil  the  great  bulk  of  farmers  must 
depend  on  other  systems  of  supplying  humus  that 
are  self  Sufficient. 

CONSERVE  THE  CROP  RESIDUES.— The  start¬ 
ing  point,  in  keeping  up  the  soil  .is  the  wise  use  of 
the  remnants  of  the  crops.  Only  part,  of  a  crop  is 
ever  harvested.  Roots,  stubble,  perhaps  some  or  all 
of  the  toj)  remain  behind.  This  material  has  not 
come  in  large  measure  from  the  soil.  Less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  necessity  come  from  the  soil,  namely  the 
a ^li  elements  and  the  nitrogen  for  the  non-legumes. 
For  the  legumes  only  part  of  the  nitrogen  comes 
from  the  soil  if  the  roots  are  properly  inoculated. 

GROWING  CROP  INCREASES  ORGANIC  MAT¬ 
TER. — Ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  dry  sub- 


Hunting  Eggs  on  the  Haystack.  Fig.  413 

stance  of  plants  is  made  up  of  the  elements  of 
the  air,  and  of  water — carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen — which  arc  the  basis  of  organic  substance. 
When  a  crop  grows  on  the  soil  its  tissues  arc  built 
up  only  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil.  Under  the  magic  influence  of  the 
sunshine  and  in  the  presence  of  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  the  leaves,  the  elements  of  air  (carbon 
dioxide)  and  water  are  made  to  combine  to  build 
up  starch  aud  sugar  and  fats  and  fiber,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  plants.  Consequently,  if  a  third  or  a 
half  of  the  total  growth  of  the  crop  is  left  behind 
on  and  in  the  soil,  the  soil  may  he  actually  richer 
in  organic  matter  from  the  production  of  tile  crop 
than  if  it  had  been  hare.  One  third  of  ninety  per 
cent,  is  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  crop  added  lo  the  soil. 
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BTC,  CROPS  GOOD  FOR  THE  ROIL. — From  this 
it  follows  that  the  bigger  crops  one  produces  the 
more  rapidly  the  soil  should  increase  in  organic 
matter,  because  the  roots  are  proportional  to  the 
tops.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  that,  all  tilings  consid¬ 
ered,  small  crops  may  run  down  the  soil  faster  than 
large  crops.  But  the  tillage  incident,  to  crop  pro¬ 
duction  is  destructive  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  It  hastens  decay,  and  if  the  materials  re¬ 
leased  are  not  used  by  a  growing  crop  and  the  de¬ 
struction  more  than  offset  by  its  growth  there  is  an 
actual  loss  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  hulk  of 
Hie  roots  of  a  crop  are  in  the  top  layer  of  soil. 
They  concentrate  in  the  surface  four  inches.  Pull 
up  an  old  cornstalk  or  a  Timothy  crown  and  note 
the  mass  of  roots.  Is  not  the  old  sod  toughest  at 
the  surface?  Then  there  is  the  stubble  and  the 
crowns  themselves.  They  are  above  the  soil. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  CONTINUALLY  LOST.— 
If  there  were  no  loss  or  waste  of  this  mass  of  or¬ 
ganic  material  left  behind  in  and  on  the  soil  when 
a  crop  is  harvested,  the  soil  would  constantly  grow 
richer  in  that  material.  Great  layers  of  organic 
soil  would  be  lmilded  up  wherever  plants  are  grown 
and  the  whole  land  would  he  covered  with  a  peaty 
layer.  In  the  deep  forest  something  of  this  sort 
happens  and  a  thick  layer  of  leaf  mold  accumulates. 
One  of  the.  objects  of  reforestation  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  forest  fires  is  to  restore  that  layer  of  leaf 
mold  over  the  earth  to  catch  and  hold  the  rainfall 
and  prevent  washing.  But  in  field  practice  other 
conditions  prevail.  The  efliieiency  of  the  stubble 
and  roots  t<>  keep  up  the  humus  is  dependent  on  the 
rate  of  decay  of  this  material  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  supplied.  Decay  it  will  if  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  the  more  favorable  they  are  the  more 
rapid  will  decay  go  on.  If  the  rate  of  decay  equals 
the  rate  of  accumulation,  the  soil  just  holds  its  own. 
If  faster,  the  soil  loses.  This  is  usually  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  farm  practice.  The  soil  loses  organic  mat¬ 
ter  by  decay  faster  than  it  accumulates  by  the 
growth  of  crops.  Gradually  the  supply  stored  from 
the  time  of  the  forest  covering  is  exhausted  and  be¬ 
comes  hardened  and  resistant,  hence,  of  little  value. 
Coincident  with  this  loss  the  soil  changes  its  color, 
and  becomes  light  colored.  It  rims  together,  packs 
down  and  hardens.  The  soil  works  with  difficulty, 
turns  up  in  lump,  loses  its  moisture  capacity,  and 
we  say  the  soil  is  exhausted. 

Cornell  University.  e.  o.  Firrix. 


An  English  Mole  Drain  Plow 

T1IE  picture  at  Fig.  412  shows  wliat  is  known 
as  a  mole  drain  plow,  used  more  or  less  in 
England  for  opening  drains.  It  operates  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  an  American  subsoil  plow,  but 
is  designed  to  open  holes  or  drains  through  the  soil 
up  to  3 Yj  feet  deep  without  the  use  of  tile.  At  the 
back  part  of  the  machine,  between  the  two  hind 
wheels,  is  a  sharp  coulter,  going  down  straight  into 
the  ground,  and  carrying  at  the  bottom  a  mole  or 
core  somewhat  like  the  shells  used  in  cannons.  By 
means  of  a  wheel  this  mole  is  lowered  into  the 
ground  to  the  desired  depth,  and  the  machine  is  then 
hauled  across  the  field  by  a  tractor.  This  mole 
down  under  ground  opens  a  round  hole.  It  does  not 
throw  the  soil  up,  but  forces  it  hack,  so  as  to  form 
a  hole  like  a  tile  drain  right  through  the  subsoil. 
The  coulter  above  the  mole  makes  a  slit  or  open¬ 
ing  which  soon  closes  on  the  surface,  but  allows  the 
moisture  to  sink  down  into  the  drain  so  that  it 
flows  away  the  same  as  through  tile.  It  is  said  that 
on  heavy  stiff  land,  drains  cut  in  this  way  will  last 
about  10  years  before  they  till  in.  Of  course  on 
lighter  land  they  will  not  last  so  long.  The  drains 
are  put  in  as  wide  apart  as  desired,  and  the  hauling 
is  done  up  the  slope  of  the  field,  so  as  to  give  as 
much  fall  as  possible.  It  is  said  dial  this  machine 
really  does  good  service  on  many  English  fields.  On 
most,  of  our  heavy  American  lauds,  underlaid  with 
rocks,  we  should  doubt  the  profit  of  such  a  device. 


Kelp  and  Seaweed  for  Potatoes 

YSELF,  my  neighbors  and  some  thousands  of 
farmers  along  the  slioress  of  flu*  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  need  not  shed  any 
I  ears  over  iheir  inability  to  obtain  commercial  pot¬ 
ash.  when  I  hey  can  get  plenty  of  kelp  along  the 
seashore  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it.  This  mixed 
seaweed  which  we  get  consists  mainly  of  kelp, 
but  includes  roekweed  and  moss.  It  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  potassic  manure.  The  dry  matter  of  kelp  is 
as  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  as  kainit.  The  wet, 
fresh  kelp,  at  present  prices  of  potash,  is  worth 
$15.50  per  ton. 

Last  week  I  obtained  the  analysis  of  this  kelp 
from  the  supervising  chemist  at  the  Experimental 
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ridges,  where  the  loose  soil  is  scraped  into  the  prospective  buyers  happy  when  they  lift  the  barrel 
ridge,  than  from  the  loose  soil  in  the  ridge  itself,  on  the  market  to  find  out  how  much  spinach  the 
after  the  potato  tops  have  made  considerable  growth,  barrel  contains.  Spinach  sown  about  August  22nd 
We  are  throwing  up  a  small,  narrow  ridge  and  keep-  will  never  holt  to  seed.  After  it  has  attained  full 

ing  the  middles  cultivated.  It  may  he  all  true  that  size  it  will  stand  there  and  wait  until  it  is  cut. 

the  use  of  the  potato  hiller  causes  loss  of  moisture.  Cold  weather  in  October  or  early  November  does 
and  when  carelessly  used  cuts  the  crop.  But  with  not  hurt  it.  however,  cutting  should  not  start  any 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  it  would  he  out  of  the  day  until  the  frost  is  out  of  it. 

question  for  many  farmers  to  grow  potatoes  to  any  STOIONO  FOR  WINTER. — Late  in  November  or 
extent  without  it,  as  -weeds  in  a  potato  patch  pump  just  before  the  ground  freezes  solid,  the  spinach 

water  as  badly  as  the  ridges.  I  have  been  an  advo-  may  he  cut,  when  it  is  dry  and  crisp.  In  this  eon- 

cate  of  nearly  level  culture  for  potatoes,  hut  there  dition  it  may  lie  placed  very  loosely  in  barrels  or 
are  times  when  we  have  to  go  against  the  theories  hampers  and  hauled  to  the  packing  house.  There 
and  face  facts  in  the  shape  of  unfavorable  weather  these  barrels  or  hampers  may  be  piled  in  heaps,  all 
conditions  to  handle  a  crop  as  we  would  like,  and  containers  lying  down.  The  building  should  then 
when  this  crop  happens  to  be  a  potato  field  and  be  closed  up  to  prevent  the  air  from  blowing  upon 
other  work  pressing,  the  relief  that  a  carefully  ban-  the  spinach.  The  spinach  will  keep  splendidly  in 

this  way  for  a  few  weeks,  provided  it 
was  thoroughly  dry  when  cut,  loosely 
packed  and  kept  from  the  air.  The 
storage  should  not  be  heated  because 


Farm,  Ottawa,  who  states  that  this  kelp  contains 
1.54G  per  cent,  of  potash,  or  31  pounds  in  a  ton  of 
the  fresh  material.  At  50  cents  per  pound  actual 
potash,  this  makes  fresh  kelp  worth  $15.50  per  ton. 
This  is  a  pretty  valuable  manure,  which  may  be 
obtained  freely  by  our  shore  farmers  for  the  labor 
of  carting.  In  the  dry  matter  of  kelp  there  is  13.20 
per  cent,  potash,  so  that  in  a  ton  of  this  dry  mat¬ 
ter  there  is  201  pounds,  worth  $132.  Kelp  also  con¬ 
tains  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  wet,  fresh  ma¬ 
terial,  worth  one  dollar  at  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  potash  in  kelp  is  readily  soluble;  the  potash 
in  seaweed  is  not  nearly  so  soluble.  Along  the 
North  Shore  here  most  of  the  farmers  have  their 
potatoes  in  kelp.  A  successful  potato-grower  here 
told  the  writer  this  Spring:  “I  find  kelp  twice  as 
good  for  potatoes  as  stable  manure.”  This  locality 
is  a  fine  section  for  potato-growing, 
and  the  abundance  of  this  highly  potas- 
sic  manure,  kelp,  is  no  doubt  the  why 
of  it,  though  the  soil  is  also  very  suit¬ 
able.  I  have  about  three-fourths  of 
our  potatoes  in  kelp  myself  this  year. 

.T.  A.  MACDONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


leaves.  During  December  the  spinach 
should  he  prepared  for  market  by  pick* 
MynaKttBn  ing  off  the  yellow  leaves  and  soaking 
it  in  water  until  it  freshens  up,  as 
good  as  if  just  cut.  This  process  of 
storing  is  quite  simple  for  one  who  has 
had  experience,  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory 
ferigSH  to  sit  here  and  try  to  describe  all  the 
details.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 

— - readers  of  Tins  K.  N.-Y.  will  try  it  on  a 

small  scale  at  first.  I  feel  sure  that  Fall 
spinach  would  prove  to  he  a  most 
profitable  crop.  Anyone  who  grows  it  and  holds 
part  of  it  by  storage,  as  outlined  above,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  get  fancy  prices  for  it,  especially  in  those 
small  town  markets  out  of  reach  of  the  Virginia 
shipments  in  early  Winter.  r.  w.  dk  raux. 


ers  of  covering  the  potatoes  again  just 
ns  they  are  coming  through,  or  soon 
after  they  are  up,  the  idea  being,  not 
to  avoid  late  frosts,  hut  to  save  labor 
fighting  bugs  by  delaying  a  little  long¬ 
er  their  ability  to  do  damage,  and  as 
some  growers  think,  to  get  a  stronger 
plant  by  the  operation.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  Unit  it  not  only  did  not  make  a  died  light  potato  hiller  brings  to  the  situation  is 
stronger  plant,  but  side  by  side,  rows  that  were  wonderful.  I.  c.  b. 

re-covered,  and  those  not,  tlie  re-covered  rows  - - - 

sh0"'*a  *hc  <HIIf e"ce„  ™Vlui"ly,-1!,"  !!"'t  t?e  Spinach  for  Fall  and  Winter  Use 

growth  was  much  smaller.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  r 

to  convince  a  potato  grower  who  makes  a  practice  Part  II. 

of  this  method,  with  nothing  for  comparison,  that  GETTING  FOR  MARKET. — Cutting  for  market 
according  to  all  reason,  the  plan  is  a  mistake,  so  l'ar  should  begin  when  the  spinach  has  reached  a  large 
as  being  a  benefit  to  (Tie  plant,  for  as  long  as  the  enough  size  to  fill  up  the  barrels,  hampers  or  crates 
plant,  ire  covered  and  the  leaves  either  not  formed  effectively,  and  according  to  the  market  demand, 
or  those  that  do  form, 're-cove red  and  destroyed,  the  The  crop  is  harvested  by  running  a  wheel  hoe,  a 
plant  must  necessarily  he  under  a  handicap,  com-  scuffle  line  or  a  knife  along  the  row  about  one-half 
pared  with  those  getting  the  benefit  of  the  food  inch  below  the  crown  of  the  plant.  This  red  bit  of 
manufactured  in  the  leaves.  Further  than  this  the  the  root  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  product  and 
re-covering  just  as  coming  through  prolongs  the  keeps  it  in  finer  condition.  Before  throwing  if  into 
time  the  young  shoots  must  draw  from  the  pieces  the  containers  all  dirt  should  be  shaken  off,  and  the 
©f  potato  planted.  yellow  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  the  plants  should 

The  statement  that  the  ridged-up  soil  is  warm-  be  picked  off.  Do  not  neglect  to  do  this  carefully. 


Co-operation  on  the  Farm.  Fig.  414 


The  College  Boy’s  View 

[In  this  discussion  of  education  and  what  it  stands 
lor  let  us  not  forget  to  give  the  student  a  chance.  Here 
is  one  with  ideas  of  his  own,] 

T  II A\  E  been  interested  in  your  recent  articles 
A  dealing  with  the  college  education  of  country  as 
well  as  city-bred  young  men.  I  am  a  country-bred 
boy,  and  can  see  the  truth  to  the  various  angles  of 
the  questions  brought  out,  as  I  have  been  iu  college 
three  years  and  will  graduate  In  another.  I  fear 
from  what  I  have  read  that  elderly  people  have  but 
little  faith  in  the  average  young  man  of 
today,  others  I  am  glad  to  say,  even 
though  in  the  minority,  are  evidently 
broader  minded,  or  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  us  who  are  taking,  or  intend 

Living  in  a  thickly  settled  country 
community  as  I  do,  I  had  the  evils  of 


while  others  are  very  poor,  even  where 
not  re-covered.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  Rhizoctonia,  and  careful  treatment 
with  corrosive  sublimate  lias  given  us 
good  stands  this  year.  At  the  same 
time  other  fields  from  seed  not  treated 
are  just  as  good,  while  others  show  a 
large  proportion  of  missing  lulls.  To 
re-cover  fields  where  there  is  much 
Rhizoctonia  simply  smothers  entirely 
the  weakened  shoots  that  come  up 
after  the  disease  kills  the  first  sprouts, 
or  still  further  weakens  them.  Many 
of  these  do  come  on,  and  although  they  may  be 
much  behind  the  others  will  make  a  crop  of  some 
kind,  hut  a  re-covering  would  simply  put  most  of  the  shipment 
them  out  of  business  entirely,  making  a  still  more  PACK ING.- 
ragged  stand,  hard  will  we  pack 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  keeping  the  sur-  that  no  matter  how  heavy  we  pack 
face  of  the  soil  in  potato  fields  as  nearly  level  as  some  buyers  will  kick,  then  these  same  fellows 
possible,  throwing  up  slight  broad  ridges  by  throw-  may  take  our  packages  to  their  wholesale  store 
ing  soil  to  the  plants  each  time  in  cultivating,  but  and  repack  them  making  three  out  of  two  or  four 
when  it  comes  to  actual  practice  and  the  weather  is  out  of  three  and  resell  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
not  made  to  order,  and  weeds  got  started  when  soil  ought  to  puck  the  containers  pretty  solid,  but  have 
is  too  wet  to  cultivate  just  at  the  right  time,  ac-  everyone  alike  if  possible.  If  the  weather  is  cool 
cording  to  instructions,  the  labor  one  cau  save  with  a  little  water  may  he  poured  into  each  container  to 
a  light  potato  hiller,  carefully  handled,  makes  it  an  make  it  hold  up  in  transit.  T  know  of  a  farmer 
implement,  we  cannot  got  along  without,  nofwlth-  near  Newark  who  tacks  a  burlap  cover  over  every 
standing  the  fact  that  according  to  theory,  thq  use  barrel  after  it  is  packed  in  the  field.  Then  he  takes 
of  a  hiller  is  a  mistake  in  a  dry  season.  There  is  this  to  his  “market-house”  or  packing-house,  and 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  loss  of  moisture  would  dips  the  entire  barrel  into  the  tank.  This  makes 
he  heavier  from  the  hard,  bare  soil  between  the  both  the  barrel  and  spinach  heavy,  and  makes  the 


"  — —  ^  — — —  - - — — -  with  nothing  under  them  to  help  them 

Field  of  Lima  Beans  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  415  afloat". 

My  several  years  as  a  college  and 
and  remove  some  that  just  look  unhealthy,  for  these  fraternity  man  have  been  the  most  fruitful  of  my 

quickly  “go  yellow”  on  the  way  and  thus  damage  life.  I  have  had  my  best,  times.  I  have  learned  my 

lessons  from  experience  and  after  all  I  have  profited, 
A  vital  question  with  all  of  us  is  how  /and  without  asserting  too  much  confidence  on  my 
the  packages.  It  is  safe  to  say  part,  I  can  feel  that  I  am  a  better  man.  fit  for  big- 

the  barrels  ger  things.  I  have  seen  few  men,  and  vou  can  count 


Industrial  alcohol  is  being  made  in  the  Pliili 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  compete  with  gasoline, 
potatoes,  corn,  cull  potatoec  and  waste  molasses 

cheap  stock. 
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average  color  for  the  variety,  were  not 
well  graded  as  to  size  and  were  seriously 
blemished  besides.  There  should  be  some 
grade  terra  assigned  to  fruit  that  is  be¬ 
low  average  color  or  is  more  or  less 
blemished.  The  word  “common”  is  sug¬ 
gested.  It  appears  to  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  stock  is  of  ordinary  kind  as 
well  as  any  term  which  might  he  used. 
Where  no  grading  or  selection  according 
to  size  is  attempted  the  package  should 
be  marked  “Unclassified”  as  is  required 
by  law  for  ungraded  apples  i«  the  State 
of  New  York.  Such  marks  as  "Choice.” 
“Select,”  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  often  seen 
upon  packages  of  peaches  and  .as  used 
simply  add  to  number  of  terms  ami  the 
general  confusion. 

Size. — The  size  of  the  fruit  is  'often 
designated  upon  crates  shipped  from 
southern  peach  regions  in  terms  of  the 
actual  number  of  fruits  in  a  crate.  This 
is  a  satisfactory  method  where  a  definite 
pack  is  made.  It  does  not  appear  as 
practical  for  baskets,  however,  and  some 
general  grouping  of  sizes  is  suggested. 
All  fruits  less  than  seven  inches  in  equa¬ 
torial  eireumfeivuce  might  be  designated 
bv  the  term  “Small.”  All  those  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  in  circumference 
as  “Medium.”  and  those  eight  inches  and 
above  marked  “Large.”  These  three 
groups  would  meet  all  the  general  de¬ 
mands  in  basket  fruit.  There  might  be 
cases  where  additional  sizes  would  be  of 
value  in  the  sale  aud  distribution  of  the 
fruit.  Too  many  grades  and  sizes  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  packing  and  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  selling  price;  in  fact  are  net 
economical  from  any  standpoint.  The 
name  of  the  variety  should  appear  upon 
the  package.  This  is  called  for  under 
any  complete  system  of  grading  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Where  only  a  few  yarieiies  are 
grown  the  name  of  the  variety  is  olten 
printed  upon  the  crate  or  basket  labels 
but  where  a  considerable  number  of  var¬ 
ieties  are  produced  it  is  commonly  best 
to  have  rubber  stamps  to  indicate .  this 
point.  Economic  harvesting,  grading 
packing  and  marking  depends  _  upon 
growing  a  limited  number  of  varieties. 


i  HOFFMAN’S 

r  Seed  Wheat 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches  a  moment  to  secure  one.  The  surface  of 

the  table  may  or  may  not  be  divided  into 
Part  IV.  two-foot  sections  to  provide  for  different 

Packtvp  Tartfs _ V  well  arranged  grades.  .A.  sliclf  for  lioldiu^  picking  lias- 

1ACKIAG  J. miles.  A  well  auanBeci  ket)^while  one  iB  jading  is  suggested  for 

table  is  a  necessity  for  easy  and  rapid  thc  kack  of  the  table  as  illustrated 

sorting  aud  packiug  of  peaches.  The  m  diagram.  It  is  especially  important 
fruit  is  occasionally  assorted  from  one  that  the  table  be  at  a  height  of  about  ?>4 

,  ,  .  .  .  .  m.  .  to  ob  inches  so  that  the  packers  will  not 

basket  to  another  upon  the  ground.  This  £aye  to  stoop.  It  should  be  raised  or 

makes  it  necessary  for  the  graders  or  lowered  until  it  is  at  a  comfortable  work- 
packers  to  stoop  over  or  crouch  down  and  ing  height  for  the  men  who  are  to  do  thc 
they  soon  become  tired.  A  proper  pack-  packing. 

mg  table  requires  a  minimum  of  energy  Chapes  of  Peaches.— The  grading  of 
1  ,  ,  ,  apples  for  sale  has  become  more  or  less 

and  encourages  packers  to  do  rapid  work,  standardized  in  the  various  States  but 
A  table  suitable  for  the  packing  of  peach-  peaches  have  been  almost  completely  over- 
es  in  crates  needs  to  he  somewhat  differ-  looked.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to 

'  „t  from  the  (»,e  commool,-  «wwWt  for  '*'<  TlfrX 

boxed  apples.  The  apple  box  is  packed  size  the  principal  factor  iu  deter? 

from  the  end  and  does  not  contain  a  slat  mining  grade  when  in  fact  color,  quality 


WS>  40,000  bushels  grown 
on  1,232  acres  in  the 
Kgr  Lancaster  County  Seed 
Wheat  Belt. 

8  Six  kinds  reliable,  hardy. 

prolific — the  choice  of  sixty 
varieties — that  came  under 
our  observation  during  17 
years  of  Seed  Wheat  pro- 
YKKg  duction. 

[£He>  Graded  through  three 
modern  cleaners  — the 
Wmaf  “Wolf,"  the  "Mowe,”  the 
JtBgt  "Clipper.”  Free  of  smut, 
rye,  cockle,  chess,  garlic. 

Prices  are  just.  Tt  will 
cost  you  20  cents  to  80  cents 
per  acre  to  change  seed, 
flHy  including  bags,  and  in  most 

cases  freight. 

pQ&W  Seed  must  please  you.  If 

it  don’t  you  return  it  at  our 
expense  for  freight  and  we 
return  your  money. 

The  head  of  wheat  shown 
here  is  "Leap’s  Prolific.” 
ThisN-ariety  is  yielding  .is 
■  to  48  bushels  per  acre.  We 

mt  would  like  to  send  you  a 

E  sample  with  "Hovfman’s 

W  Wheat  Catai.oc." — both 

free,  if  you  tell  where  you 
saw  our  advertisement. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co., 
PENNSYLVANIA 


GRADE  YOUR  FRUIT 

Gef  a  Britton  Fruit  Grader 

ltdoesthe  work  of  4  men,  and 
does  it  better.  2  to  S  sizes. 
Does  not  injure  fruit.  Capacity  8(1  to 
10  bbls  per  hour.  I  ngenious  principle. 
Send  /or  Catalogue  and  prices 
BRITTON  GRADER  CO. 

720  C.  of  C.  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Diagram  of  Convenient  Packing  Table.  Fig.  416 


aud  tills.  The  empty  tills  and  the  center 
slat  or  divider  should  be  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  crates  when  they  arc  first 
nailed  together.  The  crate  covers  should 
be  stacked  together  near  the  nailing  press 
or  where  the  packed  crates  are  to  be 
finely  nailed  for  shipment.  The  tills  could 
he  placed  in  the  crates  as  each  one  is 
required  for  packing  but  this  leads  to  de¬ 
lays.  One  should  do  everything  possible 
to  eliminate  labor  at  the  time  the  crop 
is  being  shipped  and  crates  should  be  set 
up  and  supplied  with  tills  ready  for  pack¬ 
ing  before  the  season  begins.  A  good 
parking  table  must  therefore  provide  a 
shelf  where  it  will  be  convenient  for  the 
packer  to  place  the  three  top  tills  and  the 
center  slat  of  each  crate  while  the  three 
bottom  tills  are  being  packed. 

A  Good  Type  of  Table. — The  diagram 


and  freedom  from  blemishes  are  evoti 
more  important  than  size.  We  may  well 
consider  these  matters  more  in  detail.  A 
very  large  peach  is  <>f  little  value  if  it  is 
Spotted  and  blotched  with  scab  and 
brown  Tot.  If  it  is  seriously  marked 
with  curculio  scars  iis  sale  will  be  slow 
except-  at  a  low  price. 

Importance  of  Color. — Poor  color  for 
the  variety  commonly  indicates  low 
quality  and  even  aside  from  this  fact 
high  height  color  is  a  necessity  for  rapid 
sales  at  good  prices.  The  consumer  will 
often  buy  such  fruit  when  poorly  colored 
or  blemished  fruit  will  not:  even  attract 
his  attention.  Fruit  that  is  to  be  classed 
as  “Fancy”  should  certainly  be  mature, 
well  colored  for  the  variety  and  free  from 
blemishes  that  affect  either  its  appearance 
or  quality.  It  is  evident  that  we  may 


Increase  your  ! 
crop  yields  SO  lo  , 
4k  75%  by  applying 
HB  $1.25  worth  per  , 
acre  lo  t lie  soil  I 
"  direct.  Leading 
Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  confirm  I 
i Ins,  ns  out  Irce  Book¬ 
let  shows  Address. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUNPlOCK  PHOSPHATE  C0.tew|s|ll. 


Add  50  to  10055  V 

to  thc  productive  J 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply-  M 
ing  only  20c  t 
worth  to  each  Ion 
of  manure. 


Northern  Nut  Growers*  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention,  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  <8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N. 
Sept.  11 -l(i.  „  .  „  „ 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  tlnrty- 
s'xtli  annual  session,  Indainapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20.  _  . 

New  Hampshire  Horticulture  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II.,  Oct,  25:27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  \  er- 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  punt 
meeting  City  Hull,  Montpelier,  Yr.,  Nov. 
13-1S. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .1.,  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show.  Paterson,  N.  .1.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 


Write  lor  tree  Booklet 
telling  all  about  *f. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

oughly  seasoned  stock.  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina.  N.Y 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


Ext  inordinary  hip  values.  Now  tested  m-ieaucd  seed, 
quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  your  approval,  Lowest 
prices  cu  Alsike,  Blue  u i euv,  Clover,  Alfalfa  mid  mixed 
grass  and  all  field  seeds.  SmivpjrH,  prices  and  hip  valu¬ 
able  profit-sharing  Seed  Guide  Free.  Ammucan  Muti'au 
Sr kd  Co..  Dept.  3H,  tSrd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


,2*4-  Read'* Vermont.  New  variety, 
' ° 1  sown  Sept  L'Oth,  average 
Wi  ill’ lore nv  G  A.  HOD,  Charlotte,  VI. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now'  will  produce,  a  full  crop 
nextyeur.  Our  Mid-summer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing-.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Weeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AT  MONEY 
SAVING  PRICES 


Sizes  Medium  and  Above;  Economical  lor  Crate  Packing.  Fig.  417 


have  peaches  that  are  small,  medium  or 
large  and  yet  he  perfect  as  to  color, 
quality  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  It 
appears  sensible  to  grade  such  fruit  as 
“fancy'’  and  note  the  s  zo  in  some  defin¬ 
ite  term.  Both  dealer  and  consumer  then 
know  just.  what,  to  expect.  Size  and  free¬ 
dom  from  blemishes  are  qualities  that 
may  readily  be  judged  and  classified,  but 
high  and  bright  color  for  the  variety  of¬ 
fers  an  opportunity  for  much  difference 
of  opinion.  It  really  requires  practical 
handling  of  considerable  quantities  of 
fruit  to  be  a  good  judge  of  color  of  the 
Various  varieties.  However,  one  can  at¬ 
tain  experience  rapidly  by  noting  the  col¬ 
or  of  the  fruit  of  any  one  variety  as  it  is 
offered  for  sale  in  the  large  markets,  since, 
all  variations  in  color  are  usually  rep¬ 
resented. 

Grades  and  Marks. — It  has  hern  a 
common  practice  to  mark  packages  of 
t  ouches  "Extra  Fancy"  when  they  are 
exceptionally  well  colored  for  the  variety 
and  are  free  from  blemishes.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  good  practice.  The  writer 
has  purchased  peaches  marked  "Extra 
Fancy,”  however,  that  were  much  below 


of  a  good  packing  table  is  here  shown.  A 
table  12  feet  long  of  this  type  will  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  about  five  packers.  The 
top  of  the  table  should  not  exceed  24 
inches  in  width  since  one  cannot  reach 
all  of  the  fruit  if  it  is  much  wider.  The 
shelf  along  the  side  of  the  table  supports 
the  crates  while  they  are  bring  packed. 
It  should  'be  about  IT  inches  below  the 
rim  of  the  table  so  that  the  edge  of  each 
crate  will  be  on  about  the  same  level  as 
the  top  of  the  table.  The  top  of  the 
table  should  be  well  paddt  d  to  prevent 
the  bruising  of  the  fruit  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  rim  which  should  be  about 
three  inches  high.  Too  low  a  rim  allows 
the  fruit  to  roll  off  and  too  high  a  rim 
interferes  with  rapid  packing.  The  shelf 
for  holding  the  tills  and  slats  of  the 
crates  while  the  bottom  layers  are  being 
packed  is  placed  about.  20  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  table.  It  will  be  noted  in 
the  diagram  that  a  second  shelf  is  pro¬ 
vided  below  the  one  that  supports  the 
crates.  This  is  for  extra  tills  since  a 
packer  occasionally  finds  a  poor  till  in  a 
crate,  and  if  a  supply  of  good  ones  is 
placed  just  below  his  crate  it  takes  only 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  and  Fall  planting  that  will  bear  fruit 
next , I  min  Thirty  leading  varieties.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  lied  liank  Nurseries,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  itrooo- 

per  10.000 .  Tomato  Plants — $150  per  1,000.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants— Shad  per  1.000.  Canli- 
ilower  Plants— £3.50  per  LOOU.  J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, Pa. 


CT,a  X^-ynSJ/j  6  TO  8  H.  P.  ENGINE 
H. U ENGINE' V/  /  \  W  AND  INSIIAGE  $?Gfl 
ONLY  $135  CUTTER  - 

1ITCT  TUTNir  OF  IT  -A  tS-inrb  ux\*>xlturti  cutter,  with  frnyid- 
JUM  IrlliilV  Uf  11*  j„#  iuhli*.  BWmcf  r»ffi,.  ond  mounted  on 
whrels  lot  the  low  not  «rtw  <»i  i2UO.  And  tliu  Hruvi-DuU  eagine, 
tin?  niiMt  r.lmpld,  duJuUlo  utnl  powerful  engine  for  Id.  «|*0  rvrr  of¬ 
fered.  WORD& doApriho  thl*  r  ntfinor  you  wont  to  see  it  vyJ  K 
U  pour  jin  mi:  •  ••  ;  you  went  To  nee  it  9ulo  By  side  ■  : 
riivrineK.  nnd  thru  wiUeh  f omits,  THE  ENGINE  WILL  DO  IT'S 
OWN  Yalkinc.  and  talk  in  words  you  WILL  UNDER. 
STAND.  YOU  WILL  CALL  IT  THE  WONDER  ENGINE.  CaOlcR 
fiv.-  on  r«*atwat.  Thl*  catalog  means  money  siwintf  for  YOU.  liot 
it  now  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  •  •  -  New  York  City 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
Writ-?  for  in*t>A  ?and  information. 

E.  Barton,  Bo*  29,  Falmoutb,  Ky. 


By  Mail  or  Express  Prepaid,  finding:  Yrtrlelles  tU  lilt  ACL.  OKI.- 
F,1(VT,  C.U'MI'TtOWKIl  lMdSl'8.  bitnri*  or  nmtll  lots  lit  rensoti* 
itliic  First  class  plants  nnd  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


“The  Joynt  Brand”  Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

Tim  host  Potash  fertiliser.  The  best,  cheapest  and 
most  lasting  fertilizer.  They  solve  tint  fertiliznr 
problem,  (’nrrespondoin-e  invited.  References, 
lump's  or  Brad  Street's  or  Batik  of  Hamilton,  Luck¬ 
now,  Out.  Address.  JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow  Out., Canada 


For  August  and  Full  (dunting.  Runner  nnd  Pot-grown  plunU 
Hint .will  hear  fruit  next  an  minor.  AUu  It  iSPMI-  ltUY,  RUCK- 

i>L»tuv  riiANis,  null  tuk:i:s,  ok.yami:ntal  jkms. 
Sit  HUItS.  L\i  ( « t  loauc/rtc. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Rnneinn  Pilhiw  Rvp  Rank  grower.  Oruat  yielder 

nussian  i  itkuo riye  $1 3!l  pei.  Fi„e  for  0vehur. 

cover.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  ><.Y 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE  6,000  Ifiisiiels line  Seed  Wlieat. 

Sam  pies  and  catalog  free.  W.  N.  SCARF  F,  Box  D,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


The  Home  Acre 
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Blanching  Celery  Without  Earth 

Cun  celery  of  good  quality  bo  grown 
by  blanching  with  boards  or  by  wrapping 
pieces  of  red  building  paper  around  each 
stalk?  I  hare  heard  that  celery  blanched 
by  those  methods  is  tough  and  stringy 
and  more  liable  to  rot.  Can  good  celery 
he  grown  by  planting  close  so  as  to  let 
the  shade  of  the  leaves  blanch  the  stalks? 
If  so,  what  would  be  the  proper  space 
each  way?  I  have  the  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  it.  N. 

Ohio. 

During  hot  weatlier  celery  is  best 
when  blanched  with  paper.  Boards  or 
soil  will  cause  it  to  decay  or  rust  badly. 
Sometimes  a  strip  of  paper  is  put  along 
each  side  of  the  rows  and  is  held  in 
place  by  means  of  wires  bent  into  long 
narrow  staples  or  “U”s  which  stick  into 
the  soil,  astride  of  both  papers.  Another 
p’  polar  way  to  blanch  celery  in  hot 
weather  is  to  have  the  individual  papers 
for  each  plant;  these  are  cylindrical  in 
form,  about.  10  inches  high  and  3^6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
held  together  with  the  hand  and  the 
cylindrical  form  of  paper  is  dropped 
down  around  the  plant. 

In  early  Fall  the  most  economical 
method  of  blanching  is  by  means  of 
boards  10  to  12  inches  wider,  one  inch 
thick  and  from  10  to  10  feet  long.  These 
arc  also  held  in  place  by  means  of  the 
long  U-shaped  wires  mentioned  above. 
These  boards  do  excellent  work  until  sev¬ 
ere  freezing  comes.  Many  gardeners  pre¬ 
fer  to  blanch  every  other  row  with  the 
boards.  Then  these  blanched  rows  are 
sent  to  the  markets  and  this  gives  plenty 
of  space  so  that  the.  remaining  rows  may 
he  nicely  blanched  with  soil.  Everyone 
realizes  that  the  finest  celery  can  be  had 
only  when  it  is  blanched  with  soil.  When 
paper  is  used  during  warm  weather  the 
celery  blanches  in  a  very  few  days  and 
then  quickly  deteriorates, 

If  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  irrigation 
is  available,  the  stalks  may  he  planted 
a  foot  apart  each  way  so  that  they  will 
be  blanched  as  they  grow.  However, 
this  method  has  the  serious  drawback  in 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  spray  the 
entire  plant  thoroughly  in  case  of 
blight.  B.  w.  D. 


Praise  for  the  Everbearers 

In  a  recent  issue  I  note  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  "from  Missouri”  on  the  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberry  as  a  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion  and  calls  for  experiences.  In  May, 
1915,  we  put  out  1.000  plants  of  Superb 
on  square  rods  of  ground,  rows  three 
foot  apart  and  plants  about  15  inches 
apart  in  row.  We  kept  blossoms  off  till 
July  20,  commenced  marketing  berries 
August  20,  finished  October  20.  We  sold 
1 00  quarts  at  a  uniform  price  of  25 
cents  per  quart,  wholesale,  besides  what 
we  used.  The  returns  figure  at  the  rate 
of  $800  per  acre. 

They  grew  on  rich  clay  loam  without 
an  ounce  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Ber¬ 
ries  were  large  and  beautiful,  and  of 
finer  flavor  than  any  of  the  Spring  hear¬ 
ers.  Cost  of  cultivation  about  one  and 
one-half  that  of  a  potato  crop.  This 
Spring  we  had  $05  worth  of  plants  at 
$1.25  per  hundred.  We  have  put  out 
about  an  acre  this  season.  Last  year’s 
plants  are  now  full  of  blossoms  for  the 
Spring  crop.  We  have  experimented  for 
several  years  with  a  number  of  varieties 
and  discarded  nil  hut  Superb.  Letting 
the  plants  bear  a  full  Spring  crop  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  Fall  crop  if  blos¬ 
soms  are  cut  from  latter  part  of  June  to 
latter  part  of  July.  titus  farm. 

New  Hampshire. 


A  concrete  culvert  is  more  satisfactory  than  one  that 
rots,  rusts,  clo^s,  or  wears  out.  And  it  is  cheaper  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  no  repairs  and  lasts  for  ages.  Our  free 
service  sheets  tell  how  to  build  this  and  other  farm 
improvements  easily  and  at  little  expense.  All  you  need 
is  clean  sand,  well  graded  crushed  stone  or  gravel  and 


ALPHA  can  akways  be  depended  upon  to  give  first  class 
results  in  any  kind  of  concrete  work.  Its  great  binding 
power  and  tensile  strength  are  insured  by  a  system  of 
hourly  tests  by  chemists  at  all  ALPHA  plants.  Every 
pound  is  pure,  live  and  active.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
invariably  to  meet  standard  specifications.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  cement-making  experience  is  back  of 
this  guarantee. 

Free  Building  Helps 

Whatever  youare  planning  to  build,  you  will  find  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  our  books,  folders  and  service  sheets.  Check  below 
the  kind  of  construction  in  which  you  are  interested,  write  your 
name  and  address  in  the  margin,  tear  out  and  mail  today. 

□  Garage  [Silo  □  Steps 

□  Driveway  Li  Poultry  House  □  Porch 

□  Culvert  1  Corn  Crib  □  Meat  House 

□  Walls  '  Storage  Cellar  Li  Milk  House 

U  Foundation  □  Dam  _  G  Ice  House 

□  Barn  □  Green  House  □  Manure  Pit 

Department  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices :  Easton,  Pa. 

S«Im  Off  loos:  Now  York,  Poston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh'  Baltimore.  g,rfU,n^ 
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“Best  and  Cheapest 
way  to  doctor  sour 
Soils”  jftkdfea 


|  Get  bigger  crops  by  using  Carbon 
ij  Limestone.  Its  very  high  percent- 
|  &8C  of  carbonate  of  I  i  me  releases 
ij[  the  potash  now  inthesoilbut  un- 
|  available.  Pulverized  fineenough 
f  for  bestresults.  In  bulkorin  sacks, 

I  Write  today  for  BOOKLET  and  PRICES. 
The  C  arbon  Limestone  Company . 

81S  Stambaugh  Bldg.  Youngstown,  Ohio  A 


Post-hole  Digger  for  Transplanting 

Desiring  to  transplant  some  Dima 
beans  when  conditions  were  unfavorable, 
the  thought  occurred  that  a  post-hole 
digger  might  assist  in  transferring  the 
plants  with  but  little  disturbance.  The 
tool  used  consists  of  two  curved  blades  so 
hinged  together  that  by  manipulating 
two  long  handles,  after  the  blades  have 
been  thrust  into  the  soil,  they  lift  out  a 
solid  prism  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  nine  inches  long.  First.  I  prepared 
the  hole  for  the  plant  hy  means  of  the 
post-hole  digger,  which  was  quickly  done. 
Then,  straddling  the  tool  over  the  plant 
to  be  moved  the  blades  were  thrust  down 
their  full  length,  the  handles  moved  so  as 
to  compress  lightly  the  enclosed  soil,  and 
to  hold  it  between  the  blades  while  the 
tool  was  raised  and  lowered  to  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position.  It  was  thus  carried  to  the 
prepared  hole  and  inserted,  the  handles 
moved  so  as  to  slightly  open  the  bind  s, 
and  the  tool  removed,  leaving  the  plant 
snugly  in  position  without  disturbing  the 
soil  in  which  the  fine,  hair-like  roots  are 
imbedded.  A  very  slight  compression  of 
the  soil  outside,  and  the  plant  was  as 
much  “at  home”  as  though  it  had  not 
been  moved.  The  subjects  of  my  first 
experiments  had  runners  about  two  feet 
long;  notwithstanding  that  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  hot  sun  they  did  not  wilt,  and 
have  shown  no  evidence  of  a  setback 
from  the  moving.  I  have  since  used  the 
post-hole  digger  in  moving  other  plants 
with  entire  success.  When  transplanting 
with  a  spade  or  trowel,  although  quite  a 
mass  of  soil  may  be  removed  with  the 
plant,  there  is  always  risk  of  breaking  or 
displacing  the.  fine  roots  in  adjusting  it 
to  the  hole  made  for  it.  This  is  avoided 
when  the  digger  is  used  as  it  makes  a 
hole  into  which  the  prism  of  soil  re¬ 
moved  with  the  plant  exactly  fits:  a  little 
water  poured  into  the  seam  closes  it  per¬ 
fectly:  The  work  is  done  more  quickly, 
and  the  hands  need  not  be  soiled.  It  is, 
of  course,  useful  only  in  transplanting 
plants  suited  to  its  size.  The  tool  is  not 


F.  P.  Maxwell,  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
writes:  “There  is  no  trouble  to  grind  3  tons 
per  hour.  I  had  about  900  tons  ground  last 
year  and  do  not  notice  any  wear  on  the 
grinder.  I  think  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 

way  to  get  lime  to  doctor  sour  lands.  It  did  no* cost  me  more 
than  50  e's  per  ton  to  eet  our  reck  and  pulverize  same."  If 
you  have  Unicrock  on  your  Farm  it  wi.i  p.;y  you  i->t  as  it  has 
paid  Mr.  Maxwell — Savin?  yoa  from  it.  50  to  SdLO  per  ton. 


NOZV  >s  the  time  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use. 

i  Caledonia 
I  Marl  Lime 

lias  madesome  wonderful  records 
im  for  quick  and  lasting  results.  Be- 
Vu\  fore  you  buy  your  lime,  send  for 
yeft  our  prices  and 

=  m  BOOK  OF  LIME  FACTS  .free) 

m  INTERNATION’L  ACR’L  CORP’N 
'  m  808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG. 
GAMY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


C5he  Jeffrey  IjmePulveR 


Grind*  limestone  to  any  fineness — handles  rock  weighing  60 
lbs.or  more.  Built  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8  h.p.  to  30 
h.  p.,  wiih  out-uts  of  from  1  to  7  tons  per  hour.  Saves  you 
from  SI.  SO  to  * ’.50  on  every  ran — no  hauling — no  freight  to 
p-.y.  Every  machine  guaranteed.  Write  for  information  about 
new  sizes  and  FREEtrial  offer.  [27] 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

265  First  Avenue  Columbus.  Ohio 


-os  to  a  menioa  or  applying  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  I  have  recently  seen  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  answers  a  double  purpose 
and  which  may  he  of  interest.  A  wagon 
tank  used  regularly  in  season  for  spray¬ 
ing  had  a  large  valve  mounted  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  valve  being  about  three  inches 
and  of  a  type  Hot  easily  clogged.  This 
delivered  the  liquid  to  a  box  slightly 
wider  than  the  wheels  with  three-fourtlis 
inch  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  box  was 
only  about  six  inches  wide  but  24  inches 
deep  so  as  to  take  care  of  any  difference 
hot  ween  the  amount  delivered  it  by  the 
valve  in  the  tank  and  the  holes  in  the 
box.  I  saw  the  arrangement  tried  with 
water  and  it  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  valve,  of  course,  can  be 
kept  closed  in  spraying  and  the  box 
could  be  taken  off  by  removing  a  few 
bolts  and  the  tank  used  for  spraying. 

New  York.  m.  m. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y 
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The  Pictures 


A  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.Y-,  Farmers’  Meeting 

The  first  page  picture  was  taken  at  the 
field  day  of  the  South  Western  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  Farm  Bureau.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  the  farm  of  II.  Buss  & 
Sons,  near  Sherman.  There  were  350 
people  present.  The  picture  shows  two 
Holstein  cows  being  inspected  by  the 
Crowd.  These  field  days  and  farm  gath¬ 
erings  are  becoming  popular  and  famous 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  Many 
<  f  them  are  organized  and  helped  by  the 
county  farm  bureau,  and  this  sort  of 
work  is  excellent.  Bringing  people  to¬ 
gether  for  some  definite  business  propo¬ 
sition  is  about  the  best  way  for  laying 
the  foundation  for  sound  cooperative 
work.  There  cannot  be  too  many  of  such 
farm  meetings. 

Working  the  Bull 

The  picture  at  Fig.  414,  page  1047, 
shows  how  a  Michigan  farmer  hitches 
up  the  hull  in  order  to  make  a  team 
strong  enough  to  haul  the  manure  spread¬ 
er.  Mr.  C.  Beckwith,  who  sends  us  this 
picture,  says  “We  all  work  together  for 
farm  fertility.”  The  two  horses  arid  the 
hull  haul  the  spreader,  the  children  have 
a  ride  in  front,  and  the  machine  puts  the 
manure  on  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Wc  have  a  good  many  cases  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  able  to  work  the  bull  to  good 
advantage.  In  a  case  like  this  we  think 
those  horns  ought  to  lie  cut  oil’,  or  the 
hull  in  thrashing  his  head  around  may 
wound  his  companions  in  the  harness.  At 
any  rate  they  have  got  him  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  work.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  escape  for  him,  and  most  bulls 
when  they  find  what  is  expected  of  them, 
seem  to  be  rather  proud  of  their  strength, 
and  throw  nemsclves  into  the  harness  so 
that  something  has  to  follow  them  when 
they  move.  There  is  no  question  lint 
that  reasonable  work  of  this  sort  is\  good 
for  the  bull,  and  on  many  farms  he  can 
1  e  made  to  give  economical  labor.  We 
have  often  wondered  why  more  of  them 
are  not  put  at  work,  and  as  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with  says,  “get  together  the  rest  of  the 
farm  helpers  for  farm  fertility.” 

A  Field  of  Lima  Beans 

The  picture  at  Fig.  415,  page  1017,  shows 
a  field  of  I.ima  beans  on  a  farm  at  Port 
Norris,  New  .Tprsey.  There  are  K,000  bills 
i  f  beans  in  this  field.  This  crop  is  a  pop- 
'lar  and  profitable  one  in  many  [tarts  of 
N»w  Jersey  near  the  larger  cities.  In 
Kune  cases  the  bush  Limas  are  planted. 
These  are  really  dwarfed  specimens  of 
the  larger  pole  varieties,  and  on  light 
ground,  and  in  a  reasonably  dry  season, 
they  will  yield  a  good  crop.  In  a  wet 
season  like  the  present  the  bush  Limas 
are  apt  to  mold,  and  the  beaus  close  to 
the  damp  ground  often  go  wrong.  In 
some  of  the  drier  sections  of  the  country 
tlw  pole  varieties  are  planted  in  hills, 
very  much  like  corn,  and  the  vines  are 
permitted  to  grow  into  a  tangle.  Fair 
cultivation  is  given  as  long  as  the  cul¬ 
tivators  can  get  through  the  vines  with¬ 
out.  doing  much  damage.  Then  they  are 
let  alone  to  r i m  as  they  please.  In  this 
way  a  fair  crop  is  picked,  and  the  vines 
make  a  very  good  manorial  crop  for  or¬ 
chards.  The  picture  shows  a  typical  field 
of  the  pole  Limas.  The  polos  are  put 
into  the  ground  about  four  feet  apart, 
with  the  soil  thoroughly  prepared.  Then 
an  average  of  four  beans  will  be  planted 
close  around  the  pole.  Care  is  taken  in 
planting  to  set  the  bean  eye  down  rea¬ 
sonably  deep  in  the  soil.  The  plants  are 
thinned  out  to  two  or  three  at  the  pole, 
and  as  they  grow  they  are  twined  around 
the  pole  and  fastened  with  strips  of  cloth 
or  straw.  This  holds  them  oft’  the  ground, 
and  they  grow  to  the  top  of  the  pole  or 
beyond.  The  yield  will  vary  with  tin-  va¬ 
riety  and  the  season.  We  know  of  large 
fields  which  have  averaged  10  cents  per 
pole  income,  in  some  exceptional  cases 
giving  a  value  considerably  above  that. 
The  pieking  is  laborious,  and  in  most 
of  the  markets  the  beans  must  be  shelled 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best,  prices. 


New  Haven  Station  Field  Meeting 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
will  be  held  at  its  experiment  field  at 
Mount  Carmel,  near  New  Haven,  on  Au¬ 
gust  1  fitli.  These  gatherings  differ  from 
most  Summer  meetings  because  the  field 
is  not  a  farm,  run  for  money  profit,  hut 
is  rather  an  open  air  laboratory  run  for 
profit  of  another  kind. 

Here  are  a  great  variety  of  crops 
growu  solely  for  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment.  For  example,  about  70  represen¬ 
tative  dent  and  Hint  varieties  of  eorn, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  are 
being  grown  for  three  years  in  succession 
to  test  their  relative  value  for  grain  or 
silage.  This  is  in  cooperation  with  the 


Stores  Station.  Here  arc  also  first  gen¬ 
eration  corn  hybrids  growing  side  by  side 
with  the  parent  varieties  to  eompare  their 
yield.  There  are  also  eorn  varieties 
which  have  been  self-pollinated  for 
as  much  as  1”  generations;  “pure 
strains,”  very  insignificant  in  size  and 
yield,  showing  the  effect  of  continuous 
“in-breeding”;  but  when  these  pigmies 
are  crossed  with  another  strain  they  usu¬ 
ally  yield,  in  the  first  generation,  as 
much  as  and  in  many  eases  far  more 
than  the  original  varieties,  recovering  at 
once  all  their  former  size  and  vigor  and 
even  acquiring  more. 

Different  species  of  the  nitrogen-gath¬ 
ering  crops — Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover,  Red 
clover,  cow  pirns,  and  Soy  beans  are 
growing  in  plots. 

Market  garden  vegetables  are  also  tin¬ 
der  experiment.  The  effect  of  time  of 
planting  tomnlo  seed  and  of  the  way  of 
growing  and  handling  the  seedlings  on 
the  time  of  ripening  fruit,  is  the  subject 
of  a  particularly  elaborate  experiment. 

The  field  is  also  a  hospital.  Potato 
blight  is  invited.  Peach  leaf  curl  is  wel¬ 
come.  Codling  moth.  San  .lose  scale  and 
borers  receive  skillful,  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  treatment,  but  with  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  efficacy  of  the  drugs  adminis¬ 
tered  than  to  the  feelings  of  the  patients. 
The  doctors  are  on  hand  to  explain  the 
treatments  and  point  with  pride  to  the 
“remains” — sometimes  of  the  crops,  oft- 
ener  of  the  patients. 

Last  year  about  400  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  farmers  met  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  exchanged  views  on  a  great  var¬ 
iety  of  farm  topics  suggested  by  the 
crops  before  them,  and  an  even  larger 
number  are  expected  this  year.  All  who 
are  interested  are  invited  to  come  and 
to  bring  their  lunch  with  them. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

FRUIT  MARKET  SOMEWHAT  BETTER. 

The  last  of  the  Maine  strawberries 
were  small  and  soft,  but  brought  10c, 
compared  with  3c  for  such  fruit,  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  A  few  good  Nova 
Seotias  bring  about  13c.  Raspberries 
bother  dealers  by  molding  over  night. 
Natives  range  from  6  to  12c  per  box. 
N.  V,  2  to  Sc  per  pt.  cup.  Green  goose¬ 
berries  are  S  to  10c.  Currants  5  to  8c. 
Native  blues  12  to  16c.  N.  Y.  blacks  8 
to  10c,  A  few  native  green  apples  not 
much  larger  than  big  marbles  sell  at  $1 
a  box.  There  are  still  a  few  old  Rus¬ 
sets  at  $2  a  box.  Said  a  dealer  who 
seems  to  have  all  the  good  ones  in  sight: 
“I  shipped  out  the  last  of  my  Baldwins 
July  25  at  .$7  per  bbl.  to  clear  them  out. 
but  1  have  billed  some  before  that  at 
$8.  $0  and  $10.  No.  1  didn't  lose  any¬ 
thing  by  hanging  on  to  the  apples.  It 
was  the  best  year  I  ever  had.  I  cleared 
close  to  80o  u  barrel,  compared  with  72c 
last  year.  1  bought  them  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  stored  them  myself,  all  fancy 
fruit.  The  profit  ranged  from  30c  to 
$1.00  per  barrel.”  The  only  well  satis¬ 
fied  men  this  year  seem  to  lie  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  sold  early  and  the  dealers  who 
hung  on  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas  have  been  scarce  right  along. 
Large  ones  from  the  Portland  district 
bring  $2  per  bskt.  Many  string  beans 
are  poor  and  rusty,  but  good  wax  bring 
$2  or  more  a  box.  Cabbages  are  low  at 
75c  to  $1  per  bid.  Native  box  onions 
sell  at  $1.50;  beets  40c  per  box;  car¬ 
rots,  35  to  40c  doz. ;  cauliflower  $1  per 
box;  native  corn  $1  per  box;  Summer 
squash  75  per  doz. ;  cucumbers  $3  to 
$3.50  box. 

BUTTER  STEADY. 

Arrivals  continue  large  and  some  are 
going  into  storage.  Extra -creamery  holds 
at  20c  and  firsts  27  to  28c.  Trade  is 
light.  Said  I.  II.  Ballou  &  Co.:  “But¬ 
ter  receipts,  have  caught  up  in  Boston 
and  gone  ahead  of  last  year,  but  prices 
are  higher  than  last  year,  which  seems 
to  be  from  the  good  general  demand,  and 
also  from  the  speculative  demand  based 
on  a  state  of  mind  caused  by  the  short¬ 
age  the  first  of  the  year.  Quality  is  now 
about  as  usual  for  the  time  of  year  and 
there  is  no  special  change  in  prices.” 

EGG  MARKET  STRONG. 

Egg  market  is  very  firm  ;  27c  for  West¬ 
ern  prime  firsts,  and  33c  for  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  stock.  Eastern  extras  bring  32c. 
Much  stock  arrives  poor.  A  dealer  was 
surprised  to  find  three  rotten  eggs  in  a 
gilt-edge  nearby  lot.  Everything  has  to 
be  candled  with  care  this  weather. 

BOUT. TRY  SUPPLY  SLOWLY  INCREASING. 

.Said  Bachelder  &  Snyder:  "The  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  little  weaker,  as  is  usual  as  the 
season  advances.  Live  broilers  24e; 
dressed  27  to  28c;  live  roasters  23  to  28e ; 
dressed  32c  up;  live  fowls  18  to  10c; 
dressed  22  to  23;  live  ducklings  18c; 
dressed  20c.  Spring  goslings,  dressed 
28e ;  Spring  turkeys,  dressed,  $2  per 
pair.”  Said  S.  L.  Burr  &  Co.:  “Broil¬ 
ers  for  Ibis  market  should  dress  not  less 
than  1  lb.  Roasters  bring  35e  a  lb. 
and  must;  weigh  4  lbs.  or  more.  There  is 
some  demand  for  cheap  poultry-  Old 
roosters  sell  af  12  to  13c  live.”  A  North 
Market  St.  dealer  found  17  dead  ehiek- 
ens  in  an  express  orate  from  Maine  with 
about  35  inside.  He  says  it  is  the  weather 
and  too  many  in  one  crate,  and  the  habit 
of  piling  the  stuff  too  closely  in  (he  cam 
FRE8IT  MEATS  TENDING  HIGHER. 

Western  beef  is  n p  a  cent.  Country 
dressed  cow  beef  is  11  to  1 2  e.  Choice 
mutton  11  to  12c.  Eastern  Fall  lambs 
12  to  18c.  Best  veals  10c  and  fair  to 
good  11  to  14c. 


New  York  State  News 

Fruit  Prospects. — Reports  from  Gen¬ 
esee  County  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
apple  growers  are  much  discouraged  over 
the  outlook  for  a  crop  this  year.  The 
constant  rains  late  in  the  Spring  resulted 
in  scale  development  so  rapidly  that  even 
frequent  spraying  availed  little.  As  a 
result  of  the  spread  of  the  scale  the  foli¬ 
age  is  stunted  badly.  Experts  seem  to  be 
unable  to  account,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apple  seems  to  he 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  scale.  One 
grower  near  Batavia  says  he  may  have 
2,000  barrels  from  a  40-acre  orchard 
whose  normal  production  is  8,000  barrels. 
A  canvass  of  the  grape  belt  indicates  that 
the  grape  crop  will  be  much  smaller  than 
last  year  when  about  7.000  carloads  were 
shipped.  The  estimate  for  the  present 
season  is  from  4.500  to  5.500  cars. 

Tompkins  -County  Farmers  Organ¬ 
ize. — An  organization  known  as  the 
Tompkins  County  Farmers’  Company, 
Inc.,  has  just  been  formed  at  Ithaca  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  aims  of 
the  new  association  arc  to  secure  better 
storage  accommodations,  better  marketing 
methods,  careful  gradings,  saving  in  cost 
of  supplies,  etc.  Manager  A7.  B,  Blatehe- 
loy  of  the  Tompkins  Farm  Bureau,  is  in 
charge  of  the  organization  plans. 

Trust  Controls  Dairy  Business. — 
Attorney  General  Woodbury  lias  in  his 
possession  the  report  recently  made  by 
Referee  Edward  K.  O'Malley,  who  has 
been  investigating  the  butter  and  egg 
business  in  this  State.  The  referee  de¬ 
clares  that,  the  control  of  the  butter  and 
egg  market  is  really  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  of 
New  York.  The  total  business  in  eggs  in 
New  York  City  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  80,  1014,  is  estimated  at  $84,614,- 
140,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  accountants 
that  20  receivers  and  packers  handled  40 
per  cent,  of  the  business,  The  referee 
also  declares  that  the  Exchange  manipu¬ 
lates  and  misrepresents  the  butter  and 
egg  quotations  by  means  of  quotation 
mediums.  This  misrepresentation  is  ac¬ 
complished  largely  by  the  establishment 
of  numerous  complex  grades  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  eggs  and  butter.  j.  w.  n. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  attempt  was  made 
to  dynamite  the  home,  of  Charles  O’Neill, 
superintendent;  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  mine  at  Starkville,  Col., 
July  21.  Two  women  sustained  minor 
injuries  from  flying  pieces  of  glass  and 
plaster, 

July  22,  during  a  preparedness  par¬ 
ade  in  Sun  Francisco,  bombs  concealed 
in  a  suitcase  caused  the  death  of  nine  per¬ 
sons,  and  injuries  to  many  more.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Anarchists 
who  object  to  military  preparedness.  One 
Finnish  sailor  was  arrested  as  a  suspect. 
Warnings  of  some  outrage  had  been  sent 
out  anonymously  before  tin*  parade*.  The 
bombs  had  a  time  fuse,  ami  were  then 
left  in  the  suitcase  on  a  crowded  corner. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  famous  and 
much  loved  Indiana  poet,  died  at  his 
home  in  Indianapolis  July  23,  aged  63. 

July  25  22  lives  were  lost  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gas  in  a  waterworks  tunnel 
being  constructed  from  the  foot  of  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Cleveland,  <).,  to  cribs 
in  Lake  Erie.  Thirty-two  men  in  all 
were  imprisoned  120  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Lake  Erie  when  an  explosion  of 
gas  took  place  in  the  new  waterworks 
tunnel.  Ten  men  escaped  and  10  bodies 
have  been  recovered.  The  workmen 
struck  a  “gas  pocket,”  it:  is  believed. 
Four  investigations — city,  county.  State 
and  Federal — will  be  started  to  determ¬ 
ine  flic  cause  of  the  explosion.  The  lack 
of  safety  devices  such  as  gas  helmets 
and  pulmotors  at  the  t  rib  and  shore  ends 
of  the  16,000  foot  tunnel  also  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Rev.  W.  T\  Evclond.  missionary  Josh  op, 
of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  who  had  been  missing  for  24  hours, 
was  found  dead  near  Mt.  Holly  Springs, 
Pa.,  July  25.  He  had  been  electrocuted 
when  his  steel  fishing  rod  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  high-tension  electric  wire, 
while  passing  under  a  railroad  bridge. 

Capt.  Jack  Benson’s  crew  of  pound 
seiners  enme  in  to  the  station  of  the  ship 
bottom  fishery  on  Long  Beach,  five  miles 
above  Beach  Haven,  N.  J„  July  25,  tow¬ 
ing  behind  their  motor  boat  a  600  pound 
shark  10  feet  8  inches  in  leugt.lt,  the 
largest  captured  since  the  mnneaters  from 
southern  waters  began  their  raid  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  Four  other  sharks 
were  in  the  boat,  two  of  them  five  foot¬ 
ers  and  two  four  footers.  All  of 
them  had  been  taken  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  draw  of  the  nets.  The  ship  bot¬ 
tom  fishermen  had  a  highly  exciting 
battle  with  the  big  shark.  Fishermen 
who  in  plying  their  trade  have  been 
navigating  the  hitherto  shark  infested 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  Havana  harbor 
and  around  the  rocks  of  Morro  Castie 
report  that  recently  no  sharks  have  been 
seen  there.  Their  theory  is  that  the  Cu¬ 
ban  maneaters  from  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son  have  migrated  to  the  north  Atlantic 
coast. 

When  Detective  Mitehel  found  a  crowd 
of  Chinamen  in  Mott  Street,  New  York, 
July  25,  eagerly  purchasing  cucumbers 
at  $4  each  he  made  sin  examination  and 
found  that  each  cucumber  held  a  small 
tin  box  filled  with  opium.  Mitehel  ar¬ 
rested  the  vender,  Lee  Erin,  of  15  Mott 
Street,  and  arraigned  him  iu  the  Tombs 
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court  whore  it  was  found  he  was  under 
suspended  sentence  for  the  same  offence. 
He  was  held  in  $500  bail  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

WASHINGTON. — After  rejecting  the 
smaller  building  program  of  the  House, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  71  to  8,  passed  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  July  21.  Every 
fffort  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
"little  nav.v"  Senators  to  reduce  the 
enormous  measure — the  amount,  of  ap¬ 
propriations  being  $315,826,843 — failed 
by  overwhelming  votes.  The  Senate  re¬ 
fused,  Tiy_  a  vote  of  65  to  12.  to  accept 
the  building  program  of  the  House  bill, 
and  in  every  instance  stood  back  of  the 
big  program  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

All  restrictions  upon  the  movement  of 
exports  into  Mexico,  except  munitions  of 
war  and  machinery  for  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  were  removed,  July  21,  by  order  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Without  the 
iormajity  of  a  proclamation,  an  embargo 
on  shipments  into  Mexico  was  put  into 
effect  by  customs  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  soon  after  Villa’s  raid  upon  Colum¬ 
bus.  Two  weeks  ago  the  State  and  War 
Departments  agreed  to  lifting  of  restric¬ 
tions  upon  exports  of  food  and  clothing 
and  lafr  to  the  movement  of  household 
goods  and  of  fuel  in  reasonable  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  Treasury  Department  has  been 
urging  the  broad  order  issued,  July  21,  to 
relieve  freight  Congestion  at  the  border 
cities  and  to  accommodate  both  Mexican 
and  American  industrial  firms  in  Mexico. 
Many  requests  have  come  from  mining 
men  whose  mining  machinery  has  been 
tied  up  for  weeks.  The  munitions  em¬ 
bargo  probahly  will  be  maintained  rigidly 
until  conditions  in  northern  Mexico  are 
more  settled. 

The  War  Department  lias  instructed 
army  commanders-  on  the  border  to  sub¬ 
mit  weekly  reports  showing  the  actual 
physical  condition  of  their  commands, 
describing  the  treatment  accorded  the 
men,  and  detailing  the  duties  they  are 
performing.  The  reports,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  July  28,  will  he  published  un- 
eon  sored  by  the  department  to  meet 
criticisms  alleging  mistreatment  and  un¬ 
due  hardships  suffered  by  militiamen. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Denmark  looking  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  are  practically 
completed  and  both  Governments  are  now 
awaiting  an  opportune  moment  for  ob¬ 
taining  legislative  action  to  a  treaty  em¬ 
bodying  the  deal.  The  object  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  three  islands  is  primarily  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  coaling  and  cable  sta¬ 
tion  at  8t.  Thomas.  Incidentally  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  and  American  enterprise  will 
ho  used  to  build  up  the  islands,  which 
have  fallen  into  dire  financial  straits  and 
become  a  burden  to  Denmark.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  the  islands  for  the 
T’nited  States  is  the  elimination  of  the 
possibility  of  some  European  Power  tak¬ 
ing  them  off  Denmark’s  hands  and  there¬ 
by  having  access  to  a  naval  base  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

MEXICO. — Inauguration  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Mexico  against  General  Cantu.  Governor 
of  Lower  California  was  reported,  July 
21,  in  advices  transmitted  to  the  War 
Department.  It  was  reported  that  4,000 
men  had  been  ordered  to  Guaymas  to  em¬ 
bark  for  Lower  California  ports.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cantu  has  held  aloof  from  all  fac¬ 
tions  in  Mexico,  issuing  a  formal  neu¬ 
trality  proclamation  and  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  virtually  has  been  an  independent 
State  .since  the  war  between  Carranza 
and  Villa  began.  When  the  de  facto  Gov¬ 
ernment  extended  its  control  over  other 
portions  of  northern  Mexico  General 
Carranza  sent  an  officer  to  take  over 
command  of  the.  territory.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  refused  to  surrender  his  authority 
and  put.  the  official  back  on  the  train  with 
instructions  to  tell  General  Carranza 
that  when  a  stable  Government  had  been 
established  Lower  California  would  join 
it.  He  also  served  notice  that  either 
Carranza  or  Villa  forces  entering  his  ter¬ 
ritory  would  be  attacked. 

Forty  persons,  including  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  women  were  killed  during  a 
severe  lightning  and  rain  storm  in  the 
suburbs  of  Mexico  City.  July  20.  Most 
of  the  deaths  occurred  at  San  Grcgoria, 
Atlapuleo  and  near  Xoehimilco. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Han¬ 
cock.  Mil.,  Aug.  29-30.  The  members  of 
the  society,  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  industry,  are  invited  to  assemble  in 
Hancock  on  the  evening  of  August  29th. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  town  hall, 
which  will  be  addressed  hy  prominent 
speakers.  On  Wednesday,  August  30th, 
9  a.  m.,  the  visitors  will  he  conducted 
through  the  orchards  of  the  vieiuity  in 
automobiles,  as  guests  of*  fhe  citizens  and 
fruit  growers  of  Hancock.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  a  demonstration  of  packing  ap¬ 
ples  and  explanation  of  the  new  Mary¬ 
land  apple  grading  and  packing  law  that 
went  into  effect  July  1st,  1916.  Special 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore, 
“Maryland  Week,”  November  11-18, 
1916. 

Proposed  increased  rates  over  New 
England  railroads  on  milk,  cream  and 
their  products  were  found  not  justified, 
July  26.  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  The  increases  would  have 
given  the  carriers  about.  $500,000  a  year 
iu  additional  revenue.  Rates  in  other 
sections  will  be  passed  on  later. 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  10J1. ) 

“It  must  be  a  wild  time  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  Exchange  now.”  said  my  uncle.  “It’s 
I  ire  tty  lively  here,  but  it’s  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  that  are  making  all  the  fuss.  See 
that  man  talking  with  the  head  of  the 
firm  so  calmly.  He  has  thousands  of 
shares  and  every  share  will  lose  him  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  to-day.  Now 
watch  that  old  codger  bending  over  the 
ticker  as  if  he  were  trying  to  eat  the  tape 
as  it  comes  along.  I  don't  believe  he 
owns  a  share  of  stock.  Just  a  ticker 
fiend — has  the  habit,  you  know.” 

A  young  man  among  the  ticker  crowd, 
stylishly  dressed,  glanced  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  as  a  loaded  truck  passed  by  and  said 
gloomily:  “That  truckman  out  there  is 
happier  than  I  am,  boys.” 

“He’s  in  deep,”  whispered  my  uncle. 

A  small,  sawed-off  looking  chap,  ap¬ 
pealing  hardly  more  than  four  feet  high, 
was  almost  standing  on  tiptoe  to  watch 
the  latest  figures  as  they  clicked  from  the 
New  York  ticker. 

“Hi,  there’s  the  guy  that  put  the  mark 
in  market!”  chuckled  one  of  the  board 
boys,  and  the  group  nearby,  looked  around 
and  laughed  at  the  adaptation  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  joke  of  the  time. 

A  middle-aged  woman  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  partners.  “I  would  like  to  buy 
some  Western  Union  stock,”  she  said, 
“but  to  tell  the  truth  I  don’t  dare  to  pay 
over  my  money  in  such  a  time.  This  firm 
might  fail,  and  I  know  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  my  money  then.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you  much.”  replied  the 
partner,  “the  hanks  are  going  down  like 
tenpins  in  New  York,  and  the  banks  are 
supposed  to  be  stronger  tlian  the  brokers. 
We  are  all  some  scared.  Keep  your 
money  in  the  bank  if  you  like,  and  we  will 
take  the  stock  there  when  we  get  it.  All 
we  want  is  to  know  you  have  the  money 
ready.”  Few  people  bad  both  courage 
ami  cash  then,  hence  the  panic.  The 
sawed-off  man  was  talking  excitedly  in  a 
queer  high  voice,  almost  falsetto,  liow  he 
had  bought  "Car  Spring”  and  "Pressed 
Steel”  and  "Copper,”  but  things  looked  so 
bad  he  had  just  “let  them  go.”  I  hastily 
figured  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars 
for  him  in  that  one  day’s  work-  “He's 
doing  that  sort  of  thing  right  along,” 
commented  Uncle  Ed.  “Put.  he  seems  to 
have  plenty  more  to  lose.” 

Quotations  were  tumbling  faster  than 
ever.  Tlie  ticker  clacked  continuously 
with  the  tremendous  volume  of  sales  and 
the  hoard  boys  jumped  and  ran  and  sweat 
to  keep  up  with  the  changes  which 
swayed  feverishly,  sometimes  whole  points 
at  a  time  instead  of  the  usual  leisurely 
eighths  and  quarters. 

A  large,  shrcwd-looking  man  stood  close 
to  the  tape.  His  very  red  face  shown 
through  his  bristly  brown  beard  like  a 
tire  iu  the  brushland.  He  wore  a  gratified 
smile,  about  the  only  expression  of  the 
kind  in  the  group.  He  glanced  at  his 
neighbor,  a  little  monkey-faced,  dark  man 
in  loud  checked  suit  and  red  tie.  “The 
market  is  going  to  Hades,”  he  said.  “But 
it’s  time  to  cover  part  of  your  sales.” 
These  two  were  “shorts."  I  gathered. 
They  had  sold  stocks  higher  up  and  ex- 
peoted  to  buy  them  back  at  a  big  profit. 

“Firi'erty-two  for  copper."  called  the 
monkey-faced  man.  “A  lialluf;  fififerty- 
oue  now.  FiiTerty  dollars  for  copper !”  he 
quoted  from  tlie  tape  excitedly  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice  out  of  keeping  with  his  slen¬ 
der  build.  Some  of  the  speculators  seem¬ 
ed  to  he  Jews  and  several  gabbled  excited¬ 
ly  in  German  or  Yiddish.  The  market 
approached  its  climax.  A  big  bank  had 
failed.  Call  money  ruled  at  unheard  of 
rates  in  New  York.  “Union,”  the  market 
leader  in  stocks,  went  down  half  a  dozen 
points  iu  about  as  many  seconds,  like  the 
ticking  of  a  dock-  Flip,  flap  went  the 
markers  on  the  board  announcing  uu- 
henrd  of  low  figures.  There  were  whistles 
and  cries  of  excitement.  Then  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  oil  magnates  were  buying 
all  the  stock  offered.  It  looked  as  If  that 
might  be  so,  for  “Union”  refused  to  go 
lower,  and  soon  the  closing  hour  came 
with  the  tone  of  things  more  quiet,  and 


some  were  heard  to  venture  rather  timidly 
the  hope  that  the  worst  was  over. 

“If  it  goes  lower  I’m  a  goner,  Frank,” 
confessed  my  uncle,  as  we  took  the  ele¬ 
vator.  “I’ve  paid  out  all  I  can  raise  al¬ 
ready.  They  may  sell  me  out  to  morrow." 
lie  looked  tired  and  old.  I  thought  then 
of  Peach  Ilill  with  its  breezes  aud  birds 
and  green  leaves  aud  the  quiet  hours  of 
work  and  planning. 

“Better  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one.”  I 
reflected.  “A  man  was  never  made  to 
hunt  panics  and  to  endure  days  like  this 
one.  Live  stock  for  me,  not  paper 
stocks !” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Uncle  Ed,  some  months 
later.  “I  ought  not  to  have  been  in  that 
fix.  I  was  a  fool  to  run  such  risks.  It 
was  nothing  hut  luck  that  the  panic 
stopped  there.  Stick  to  your  poultry, 
Frank.  Hens  may  fly,  but  not  so  high 
nor  so  far  as  the  dollars.” 

I  had  little  to  say.  It  had  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
speculators  lost  their  money  in  the  long 
run  and  that  they  likewise  burned  out 
their  bodies  and  brains  with  the  fierce 
excitement.  I  felt  glad  enough  that  my 
dollars  were  in  land  and  hens  and  trees 
where  I  could  hold  them  down.  Yet  I 
know  seine  would  have  said  that  I  was 
taking  fool  clianees  in  using  my  scanty 
hoard  and  going  into  debt  besides  to  start 
a  business  while  yet  iu  my  ’teens-  Well, 
I  certainly  cannot  advise  others  to  follow 
my  example.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I  feel 
rather  proud  that  I  had  the  young  nerve 
to  begin  and  to  stick  to  it.  But  if  I  were 
starting  again  I  should  go  to  a  farm  col¬ 


lege  first  if  I  could,  and  anyhow  I  should 
work  for  a  few  years  for  somebody  who 
could  show  me  what  I  needed  to  know. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions 


Commission  on  Sale  of  Real  Estate 

A  is  administrator  with  power  to  sell 
tract  of  land.  B.  a  real  estate  agent, 
makes  contract  with  A  and  is  described 
as  buyer.  Can  B  collect  commission,  or 
have  deed  made  to  another  party  and  in 
that  way  collect:  commission?  L.  I. 

New  York. 

If  B  found  the  buyer  for  the  property, 
there  appears  to  he  no  reason  why  he  is 
not  entitled  to  com  mission.  Because  A 
is  administrator  with  power  of  sale,  is 
no  reason  why  he  could  not  call  in  a  real 
estate  agent  to  help  him  sell  it,  any  more 
than  if  the  property  was  his  own.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  have  been  the  best  policy  to 
do  this,  as  those  intending  to  purchase 
generally  go  to  these  agents  first,  and  a 
quicker  sale  is  thereby  made. 


Payment  of  Tenant’s  Bills 

1.  Can  I  be  held  responsible  for  bills 
contracted  by  a  tenant  who  has  been 
given  no  authority?  I  only  know  that 
these  things  are  done  by  him  bringing  to 
nn-  bills  made  out  jointly.  I  have  never 
paid  any  such  bill  contracted.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  custom. 

2.  After  a  notary  public  has  heard  or 
witnessed  an  oath  to  procure  a  patent, 
what  can  prevent  him  if  he  sees  the  spe¬ 
cifications  from  -applying  himself  first? 

Pennsylvania.  ,t.  s.  j. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  you 
can  be  held  respuosiblc  for  your  tenant’s 
bills  unless  your  previous  acts  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  you  would  pay  them. 
Did  he  buy  thorn  for  you  or  for  use  on 
the  farm,  aud  were  the  articles  bought 
used  on  the  farm  or  for  your  benefit? 
These. and  other  similar  questions  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 


might  be  well  to  get  in  touch  immediately 
with  tlie  parties  billing  you  jointly  and 
notify -them  that  you  will  not  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  bills. 

2,  There  appears  to  be  nothing,  if  be 
wishes  to  he  dishonest.  But  why  let  him 
read  over  the  specifications?  All  he  needs 
to  do  is  to  take  the  oath.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  kept  covered. 


Distribution  of  Property 

A  dies  leaving  will;  leaves  one-half  of 
real  estate  to  widow,  balance  to  son,  also 
all  stock  and  tools,  son  to  come  into 
possession  at  death.  How  much  personal 
can  widow  hold?  Son  is  working  farm 
on  shares.  What  crops  arc  real  and 
what,  are  personal?  Would  cither  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  residue  of  estate,  after  funeral 
expenses?  The  rest  of  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  is  to  be  divided  between  two 
daughters  and  son.  Would  any  of  the 
crops  be  included?  n.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  questions  are  not  clear.  Pro¬ 
vided  tlie  widow  accepts  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  unless  the  will  gave  her  some 
personal  property,  she  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  any.  Tin*  laws  of  Now  York 
provide  that  the  crops  growing  on  the 
land  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death  shall  be  deemed  assets  and  go  to 
the  executor  to  he  applied  and  distributed 
as  part  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
testator  and  be  included  in  the  inventory. 


Disposition  of  Wife’s  Property 

A  woman  dies  in  Now  York  State  own¬ 
ing  real  estate  and  personal  property,  has 
no  children.  What  right  does  the  hus¬ 
band  have  in  the  property,  if  there  is  no 
will?  What  portion,  or  how  much,  and 
what  is  the  wife  obliged  to  will  him,  if 
any,  to  make  it  legal?  s.  s. 

New  York. 

In  New  York  the  wife  may  by  her  will 
dispose  of  her  entire  estate  of  real  aud 
personal  property,  and  does  not  have  to 
leave  any  portion  of  either  to  her  hus¬ 
band  to  make  the  will  legal.  If  she  does 
not  leave  a  will  the  husband  lias  bis  cour¬ 
tesy  of  a  life  interest  in  all  her  real  prop¬ 
erty.  and  one-half  of  her  personal  prop¬ 
erty  absolutely  and  a  greater  portion  of 
the  personal  property  if  there  are  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  etc.,  of  the  wife. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  F/ERY  FARM 
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ELCO-LIGHT  brings  city  advantages  and  conven¬ 
iences  and  comforts  into  farm  life.  Takes  much  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work.  Helps  to  keep  the 
young  folks  at  home. 

Delco-Light  is  a  compact  electric 
plant — that  will  furnish  40  to 
50  lights  for  house  and  barn 
and  provide  power  for  churn, 
cream  separator,  milker,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  pump,  electric 
fan  and  othet  small  machines. 
It  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  it.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order,  or  require  expert 
attention. 

Starts  on  turning  of  a  switch  and 
stops  automatically  when  bat¬ 
teries  are  full. 

Price  Complete  with  Batteries,  $250 

Delco-Light  has  heat  dereloyed  by  the 
smite  engineering  and  manufacturing 
ability  that  Itus  made  Helen  Crank¬ 
ing,  Lighting  and  Igniting  far  Auto¬ 
mobiles  the  standard  of  the  world. 

Write  for  the  illustrated 


folder. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Offices  in  nil  Principal  Cities 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  18  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
P.  E.  Ulman,  403  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Snyder.  716  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Great  Meeting. — The  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
21  was  about  the  greatest  gathering  of 
business  farmers  ever  known  in  the  East. 
There  may  have  been  larger  crowds  in 
connection  with  picnics  or  pleasure  out¬ 
ings  but  this  was  n  business  gathering  and 
as  such  1  think  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
ceeded.  At  the  picnic  gatherings  the 
women  folk  come  in  large  numbers  to 
help  out  the  attendance  but  there  were 
comparatively  few  women  at  the  Hilton 
meeting.  There  are  few  localities  so  well 
situated  for  attracting  farmers.  Ililton 
is  a  few  miles  out  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  a  region  of  good  roads  where  there  are 
more  cars  to  the  square  mile  than  in  any 
other  rural  district.  North  to  the  lake, 
west  to  the  river  and  east  and  south  the 
Tieh  level,  or  gently  rolling,  land  sweeps 
away  with  great  forests  of  orchards  and 
rich  glades  of  well  farmed  land.  Cali¬ 
fornia  boasts  of  her  fruit  groves,  and  Illi¬ 
nois  may  brag  of  grain  and  clover  fields, 
or  the  Connecticut  Valley  may  talk  peach 
orchards  and  truck  farms.  Here  on  this 
great  stretch  of  fertile  land  Western 
New  York  can  match  the  best  in  fruit 
or  grain  or  clover  or  vegetables — or  any¬ 
thing  else  which  grows  in  the  temperate 
zone.  No  wonder  this  favored  land  poured 
a  great  pitcher  of  its  cream  of  humanity 
into  Ililton,  until  the  little  town  ran 
over  onto  the  orchards  which  crowd  it 
on  every  side. 

Quick  Service. — Fifteen  years  ago 
such  a  Summer  meeting  would  have  been 
impossible.  A  few  farmers  would  have 
come  by  train,  hut  10  miles  would  have 
been  about  the  limit  of  travel  with  horses 
on  a  hot  day,  and  hundreds  would  have 
remained  at  home  rather  than  attempt 
the  slow  and  dusty  journey.  As  it.  was. 
moTo  than  400  cars  came  puffing  and 
clicking  into  Ililton,  Some  of  them  car¬ 
ried  seven  and  eight  passengers.  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  they  averaged 
nearly  five.  Most  of  us  have  seen  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  European  War  in  which 
great  fleets  of  cars  and  motor  trucks  arc 
shown  rushing  armies  from  one  part  of 
the  battle  line  to  another.  A  stranger  in 
Ililton  seeing  the  long  lines  of  cars  in 
the  streets  or  the  great  crowds  following 
tiie  tractors  in  the  plowing  exhibition 
might  well  have  thought  that  an  army 
was  being  brought  into  action  here.  That 
was  true — it  was  an  industrial  army, 
and  only  a  skirmish  line  of  what,  is  to 
come  in  the  future.  The  Niagara  County 
Farm  Bureau  sent  nearly  .‘UK)  members. 
Wherever  you  looked  you  saw  the  orange 
colored  badge  of  Orleans  County  and 
there  were  crowds  from  Wayne,  Genesee, 
Allegheny  and  others. 

What  Foe? — Largely  because  these 
American  farmers  wanted  to  get  together 
and  realize  the  power  of  standing  in  a 
crowd.  There  were  plowing  exhibitions, 
and  spraying  demonstrations,  and  hot- 
day  oratory,  bOt  the  big  foundation  im¬ 
pulse  after  all  was  the  desire  of  these 
farmers  to  use  the  power  of  their  cars  to 
get  together  for  a  mix-up  of  humanity. 
They  might  not  have  realized  it,  but  the 
thing  which  is  to  do  most  in  the  big  work 
of  organizing  farmers  and  fitting  them 
for  cooperative  work  is  just  this  act  of 
getting  together  so  us  to  know  how  to 
act  and  how  to  work  in  a  crowd.  Gaso¬ 
line  is  throwing  men  together,  knocking 
out  the  wall  of  the  house  and  mixing  up 
the  social  and  business  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  big  meeting  was  organized  by 
the  Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau,  and 
was  a  great  illustration  of  the  power  of 
business  organization  when  applied  to  a 
farm  exhibition.  When  the  time  arrives, 
as  it  surely  will,  when  tin1  same  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  developed  for  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  farm  products  the  world  will  enter 
upon  a  new  lease  of  hope  and  power. 

The  Gasoline  IIorhe. — There  were 
eight  different  makes  of  tractors  at  work 
plowing  sod.  It  was  astonishing  to  go 
from  wet  arid  muddy  New  Jersey  tip  into 
this  Western  New  York  and  find  dry 
ground  and  dust.  There  had  been  little 
if  any  rain  for  several  weeks.  The  plow¬ 
ing  trials  were  made  in  a  meadow,  a 
Timothy  sod,  apparently  about  what  is 
turned  over  for  wheat  in  that  country. 
It  was  in  good  condition  for  plowing, 
arid  the  tractors  seemed  to  be  working  at 
their  best.  They  worked  in  various  ways 
—throwing  furrows  together  at  the  ren¬ 
ter  or  working  around  to  leave  a  dead 
furrow — in  about  every  way  that  horses 
would  handle  such  a  job.  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell  what  a  tractor  looks  like, 
or  to  describe  its  work  on  paper.  When 
it  was  ready  the  driver  lined  up  at  one 
side  of  the  field  and  sighted  across  to  the 
other.  The  power  was  let  on,  and  with 
a  snort  and  what  sounded  like  a  great 
deep  sigh  of  strength,  the  machine  start¬ 
ed  ahead.  By  pulling  a  lever  the  driver 
let  two  big  plows  drop  down  into  the  sod 
to  the  desired  depth.  The  machine  just 
shook  itself  as  you  may  have  "seen  a  yoke 
of  big  oxen  settle  into  the  yoke  and  then 
on  it  went  straight  across  the  field — two 
wide  furrows  flopping  over  behind.  The 
tractors  travelled  on  the  average  perhaps 
one-third  faster  than  tin-  usual  farm 
team,  with  a  straight  track  to  the  other 
side.  They  came  back  throwing  two  fur¬ 
rows  up  against  the  first  two,  and  so  on 
around.  I  expected  to  see  them  lose 
much  time  in  turning  at  the  ends,  but  to 
my  surprise  some  of  them  came  around 
quicker  and  more  accurately  than  the  av¬ 
erage  team.  They  could  not  plow  quite 
so  close  to  the  fence  in  turning,  but  a 
few  times  around  the  field  later  would 


take  care  of  that.  There  were  at  one 
time  at.  least.  1,500  farmers  watching 
these  tractors  at  work.  As  each  machine 
went  across  the  field  a  group  of  farmers 
would  follow  behind  watching  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  the  way  the  plows  worked. 
Then  they  would  go  to  another  machine 
and  follow  that  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
afternoon  the  tractors  all  went  into  the 
same  piece  of  sod  and  followed  one  an¬ 
other  around.  Then  they  hitched  to  big 
double  disk  harrows  and  worked  up  the 
land  they  had  plowed. 

Have  They  Come? — Undoubtedly!  I 
talked  with  many  cool-headed,  business¬ 
like  farmers,  and  they  all  agreed  that 
under  the  proper  conditions  those  trac¬ 
tors  are  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem  and  follow  the  motor  car  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  They  were  Working  under  good 
conditions  in  that  meadow.  It  was  not  a 
level  field,  but  with  a  little  dish  or  val¬ 
ley  at  the  center,  with  a  slight  roll  or 
little  hill  at  each  side.  There  were,  very 
few  stones,  and  a  firm  compact  sod  which 
held  together  until  it  was  twisted  square¬ 
ly  over  upon  its  back.  Now  and  then  the 
gasoline  giant  would  strike  a  big  Toot  or 
a  small  stone  or  some  other  obstruction. 
It  would  shake  itself  with  a  wheeze 
which  seemed  to  say  “Give  me  a  little 
more  power!”  Backing  up  a  little  it 
would  plunge  forward  like  a  football 
player  bucking  the  line,  and  go  on  with 
no  danger  of  sore  shoulders  or  lame 
joints.  As  they  worked  in  that  field 
there  could  he  no  question  ^bout  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  gasoline  horse.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  man  could  plow  four  or  five  acres 
of  that  soil  in  a  day  and  then  harrow  it. 
before  supper.  Then  if  the  weather  was 
fit,  the  hoy  could  take  it  after  supper  and 
nearly  duplicate  the  performance  before 
breakfast !  I  did  not  see  the  tractors  at 
work  in  orchards,  in  soft  plowed  ground, 
or  in  stony  land.  Some  farmers  told  me, 
they  sometimes  failed  under  any  of  these 
conditions,  while  others  claimed  they  will 
do  fair  work  wherever  horses  can  go  ex¬ 
cept  on  steep,  rocky  hillsides  Surely 
in  that  meadow  at  Ililton  they  (lid  well. 

Figuring  Tt. — One  farmer  said  these 
tractors  arc  now  at  a  point  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  which  motor  cars  occupied  six 
or  eight  years  ago.  They  have  got  to 
come.  The  farmers  will  watch  and  study 
them  for  a  time  and  then  come  in  .a  rush 
to  get  the  tractor  which  suits  them.  This 
man  said  he  owned  a  car  which  was 
bought  and  used  for  pleasure — at  first 
they  (lid  not  realize  its  business  possibil¬ 
ities.  On  a  busy  farm  there  are  con¬ 
stant  calls  for  machine  repairs.  Even 
with  the  telephone  and  parcel  post  at 
their  best  days  sometimes  pass  before 
these  repairs  can  lie  had.  With  a  car  one 
of  the  women  folks  or  the  hoys  can  get 
those  repairs  in  a  few  hours — from  the 
agent.  This  farmer,  like  many  others  in 
this  section,  can  live  in  town  and  ride  out 
to  the  farm  each  day.  This  year  he  said 
he  had  the  car  and  one  good  horse  in  the 
stable.  The  price  of  gasoline  went  up 
and  he  thought  he  would  let  the  car  stand 
still  and  use  the  horse.  After  a  few  days 
he  found  the  horse  too  slow  and  turned 
him  out  to  pasture,  for  the  car  "got  him 
there”  and  saved  time.  Now  in  much  the 
same  way  these  farmers  will  spc  where 
they  are  more  efficient  than  horses.  Then 
the  change  will  surely  be  made  and  it  is 
better  for  all  hands  to  have  this  sort  of 
development  rather  than  any  rushing  into 
a  new  method  without  careful  study.  At 
least  a  dozen  farmers  expressed  them¬ 
selves  about  like  this.  We  must  always 
have  some  horses  on  the  farm  for  culti¬ 
vating  anil  some  kinds  of  hauling.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  farmer  is  keeping  five  Work  horses. 
He  could  buy  one  of  these  tractors  for 
about  the  price  of  three  horses  and  it 
would  do  just  about  their  work  at  plow¬ 
ing  and  farm  hauling.  That  leaves  his 
two  horses  for  cultivating  and  lighter 
work  while  the  tractor  may  be  used  for 
running  about  any  stationary  machine 
which  turns  a  wheel.  That  is  the  way 
these  Western  New  York  farmers  ore 
coining  to  the  tractor — -slowly  and  in¬ 
telligently.  Such  a  meeting  as  this  where 
all  could  come  together  and  talk  it  over 
was  better  for  farmers  and  better  for 
manufacturers  than  individual  dealings. 

Dusting. — A  number  of  the  best  ap¬ 
ple  growers  around  Ililton  such  as  Cul- 
laraer  Bros.,  (’intis.  Smith,  Anderson, 
Lee  and  Delos  Tenney,  offered  trees  in 
their  fine  apple  orchards  for  dusting  ex¬ 
periments.  I'rof.  Crosby,  Dr.  Reddick, 
Dr.  Blodgett  ami  others  were  there  to 
put  on  the  dust  and  explain  it.  They 
went  into  the  orchard  with  dusters  mount¬ 
ed  on  wheels.  Such  a  “duster”  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  powerful  fans  for  kicking  up 
a  dust  and  forcing  it  out  through  a  tube. 
A  small  gasoline  engine  works  the  fans. 
The  "dust,”  which  is  a  mixture  of  very 
fine  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate  of  lead, 
came  puffing  out  of  that  tube  in  a  cloud. 
They  just  aimed  at  the  tree — not  at.  each 
particular  branch  or  twig,  as  with  the 
liquid  spray.  The  dust  slowly  settled 
over  the  tree.  I  went  hack  20  minutes 
after  the  dusting  and  found  the  air  still 
well  filled  with  the  fine  dust  slowly  set¬ 
tling  upon  every  leaf  and  fruit.  Fruit 
growers  seemed  inclined  to  wait  and  see 
just  what  the  records  of  these  trees  show 
in  the  Fall.  It  seems  to  he  admitted  that 
the  dust  may  tie  quite  as  effective  as  the. 
liquid  spray  for  eating  insects  or  certain 
diseases.  As  for  the  scale  or  other  pro¬ 
tected  insects  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
dust  can  get  at  them  to  kill.  The  dust¬ 
ing  can  be  done  more  rapidly  than  spray¬ 
ing.  On  rough  or  hilly  orchards  or 
where  there  is  a  poor  water  supply  the 
dust  will  be  found  very  useful  and  will, 
1  believe  be  quite  generally  used.  I  got 


the  impression  that  most  of  thp  hotter 
known  fruit  growers  in  Western  New 
York  rather  shake  their  heads  at  the 
dust.  Perhaps  Ibis  is  hardly  a  fair  state¬ 
ment,  but  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
practically  all  the  “authorities”  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  said  that  lime-sulphur  was 
a  failure  at  killing  the  scale ! 

Oratory. — I  came  near  forgetting  the 
meeting  held  in  a  big  factory  building — 
without  doors  or  windows.  There  were 
over  1,000  men  present  and  perhaps  25 
coats  among  that  full  number.  It  was 
hot — certainly  no  occasion  for  "hot  air.” 
As  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg — no  one 
was  likely  to  remember  what  was  said  on 
such  an  occasion.  There  were  speeches 
or  remarks  by  E.  B.  Holden,  Geo.  W. 
Dunn.  F.  S.  Welch,  Mr.  Woodford  of  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  and  the  Hope 
Farm  man  who  brought  a  big  plant  of 
Siberian  Alfalfa  It  was  too  hot  for 
oratory  and  I  think  more  and  more  that 
most  of  the  “speaking”  would  better  be 
left  out  of  these  Summer  meetings.  At 
any  rate  this  was  a  great  gathering  well 
managed  and  well  carried  out.  It  showed 
one  side  of  farm  bureau  work  at  its  best. 

u.  w.  c. 


A  Forgotten  Food  Fish 

I  have  just  been  carried  back  to  my 
boyhood  days  by  a  dinner  of  lampreys 
locally  known  in  the  olden  time  as  lum¬ 
per  eels  because  of  their  superficial  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  true  cel.  The  structure 
of  the  lamprey  places  it  low  down  R  the 
ranks  of  the  fishes,  In  fact  a  strict  clas¬ 
sification  excludes  it  from  them.  The 
lamprey  is  a  vertebrate  without  a  bone. 
Its  spine  is  but  cartilage,  and  there  are  no 
other  tissues  that  are  even  as  hard  as 
cartilage.  It  has  a  sucking  mouth  and 
seven  gill  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
body  back  of  the  head.  It  is  the  mouth 
and  its  peculiar  use  that  are  described  in 
its  scientific  name,  Petromyzon  marinus, 
meaning  ocean  stone-sucker.  The  color 
of  the  sea  lamprey  (to  distinguish  it  from 
the  little  lampreys  of  the  rivers)  is  brown 
mottled  with  black.  Its  maximum  length 
is  about  three  feet. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  Hampshire 
lampreys  came  up  the  Merrimack  and 
other  rivers  by  myriad  thousands  and 
were  caught,  by  the  settlers  and  salted 
down  for  the  year's  supply  of  meat  as 
were  salmon,  shad  and  nlewives  that  came 
tip  from  tlm  ocean  at  the  same  time  early 
Summer,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
depositing  of  their  spawn  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Must  of 
the  fish  were  caught  with  seines  and  dip- 
nets.  The  lampreys  were  caught  by  hand 
in  the  shallower  water  of  the  brooks.  The 
fishermen  waded  in  where  the  water  was 
shallow  and  tlm  current  swift  and 
watched  for  the  “eels"  as  the  lampreys 
were  invariably  called.  In  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  lampreys  progress  by  darling  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  clinging  by  the 
sucking  mouth  to  a  stone  while  resting 
for  another  plunge.  It  was  then  that  the 
men  seized  them  and  threw  them  to  the 
shore  where  helpers  put.  them  into  recep¬ 
tacles.  So  important  was  the  catching  of 
fish  in  those  days  in  the  town  of  Perry- 
field.  now  Manchester,  that  all  work  was 
suspended  when  they  arrived.  There  is 
a  story,  that  lacks  verification,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  man  appointed  to  watch  for 
the  advent  of  the  fish  spied  the  vanguard 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  hastened  to 
tlm  meeting  house  where  most  of  the  town 
was  assembled  and  interrupted  the  ser¬ 
mon  with  the  cry,  "The  fish  have  come. 
The  fish  have  come."  The  preacher 
stopped,  pronounced  the  benediction  and 
the  men  all  went  fishing. 

There  is  another  story  that  General 
Stark,  who  had  settled  down  on  his  farm 
after  the  Revolution,  was  asked  by  a 
neighbor  for  the  loan  of  a  barrel  of 
“eels”  for  the  Winter.  The  general  re¬ 
plied  that  he  couldn’t,  spare  any,  for  lie 
had  but  10  barrels  to  last  him  till  Spring. 
However  much  or  little  truth  there  may 
be  in  these  stories  it  is  a  fact  that  lam¬ 
preys  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  settlers  of  Manchester.  In 
1851  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  a  poem  was 
^cad  by  William  Stark  in  which  he  thus 
referred  to  the  lampreys : 

"Our  fathers  treasured  the  slimy  prize. 
They  loved  the  eel  as  their  very  eyes; 

And  of  one  ’tis  said  with  a  slander  rife, 
For  a  string  of  eels  he  sold  his  wife. 

From  the  eels  they  formed  their  food  in 
chief, 

And  eels  wen  called  the  Derryfiehl  beef ; 
And  the  marks  of  eels  were  so  plain  to 
trace 

That  the  children  looked  like  eels  in  the 
face ; 

And  before  they  walked,  it  is  well 
confirmed. 

That  the  children  never  crept  but 
squirmed. 

Such  a  mighty  power  did  the  squirmers 
wield 

O’er  the  goodly  men  of  old  Derryfiehl 
It  was  often  said  that  their  only  care. 
Their  only  wish  and  their  only  prayer 
For  the  present  world  and  the  world  to 
come 

Was  a  string  of  eels  and  a  jug  of  mm.” 

My  father’s  boyhood  was  passed  in  the 
days  of  the  "eels”  and  long  after  the 
dams  in  the  Merrimack  stopped  flu  as¬ 
cent  of  the  fish  he  bought  lampreys  when¬ 
ever  they  could  he  obtained  from  fisher¬ 
men  farther  down  stream.  Thus  I 
learned  to  eat  and  like-  them.  It  was 
rnuuy  years  since  1  had  tasted  them  when 


my  son  in  a  college  near  tidewater,  in¬ 
quired  as  to  the  identity  of  the  black, 
ecl-likc  fish  that  came  up  the  river  early 
in  June.  I  recognized  them  as  lampreys 
and  asked  him  to  catch  me  some  the  next 
year.  The  next  year  he  missed  them, 
but  this  year  he  was  more  fortunate  and 
enough  of  the  savory  swimmers  for  my¬ 
self  and  a  few  friends  arived  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  carried  me  back  a  genera¬ 
tion.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  lampreys  was  the  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  natives  of  the  town  where 
they  appeared  so  abundantly  as  to  their 
edible  qualities.  Thus  are  the  old  things 
forgotten.  A  few  years  ago  1  was  in  a 
shoe  store  when  an  elderly  man  entered 
and  inquired  for  bootjacks.  The  dapper 
young  clerk  didn’t  know  what  he  meant. 

Lampreys  are  found  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  besides 
being  land-locked  in  some  of  the  lakes  in 
Western  and  Northern  New  York.  While 
they  are  not  abundant  enough  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  present  cost  of 
living,  a  knowledge  of  their  food  value 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  catching 
them,  minus  prejudice,  would  do  a  little 
towards  solving  a  modern  problem. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  n.  huse. 


Wells  that  Pump  Themselves 

The  TT.  8.  Geological  Survey  tells  of 
hydraulic  rams  which  are  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  artesian  wells.  Along  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Potomac  and  Rap¬ 
pahannock  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
many  inlets  that  run  back  from  Chesa- 
peakfi  Bay  above  the  James  there  are 
hundreds  of  artesian  wells  that  supply  a 
perennial  flow  of  beautifully  clear  water 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  excellently  adapted 
to  all  domestic  uses  and  is  largely  utilized 
by  the  canning  factories  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  that  abound  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Though  the 
pressure  of  the  water  from  the  wells  is 
ample  at  the  shore  level,  the  head  dimin¬ 
ishes  so  quickly  with  increase  in  eleva¬ 
tion  that  no  flow  can  be  obtained  along 
the  "higher  banks  above  the  shores  where 
the  water  is  most  needed.  One  method 
of  obtaining  it  at  these  higher  levels  is 
to  use  the  force  developed  by  the  arte¬ 
sian  flow  to  operate  'hydraulic!  rams, 
which  in  turn  raise  the  water  to  the 
heights  desired  along  the  bluffs  above  the 
river  and  inlets.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  the  artesian  wells  pump  themselves. 


Destroying  Ants 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  ants?  Quite 
frequently  in  this  country  we  are  troubled 
with  ants  building  ant,  hills  near  young 
f niit  trees  and  in  almost  every  case  they 
will  girdle  the  young  trees.  We  have 
used  the  old  method  of  taking  a  spade 
and  throwing  the  hill  away,  hut  only  to 
find  it  back  again  in  its  old  locations. 
Is  there  not  some  powder  or  liquid  that 
we  can  put  in  or  on  the  ant  hill  that  will 
destroy  them?  P.  K.  T. 

Port  Clinton,  O. 

We  have  answered  this  many  times,  but 
there  seems  to  he  no  end  to  the  questions. 
Find  Iho  ant  hill  arid  drive  a  crow  bar 
down  15  to  18  inches  into  the  center  of 
it.  Pour  in  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  throw  a  blanket  over  and  leave 
it.  The  liquid  forms  a  heavy,  poisonous 
gas  which  penetrates  and  kills  the  ants. 
Do  not  breathe  the  fumes  or  bring  any 
flame  near  them. 


Alfalfa  and  Lime 

Last  August  T  planted  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  to  Alfalfa.  I  got  a  good 
stand  which  was  quite  a  surprise  to  my 
neighbors.  After  removing  the  crop  of 
early  potatoes  I  harrowed  in  lime  (hy¬ 
drated)  and  inoculated  the  seed  with 
commercial  bacteria.  Lime  could  not  be 
purchased  in  Fall  River,  the  nearest 
city,  at.  the  time,  so  that  1  had  to  he 
content,  with  applying  1,500  pounds  on 
the  piece.  Today  you  can  see  where  I 
set  each  hag  down,  and  you  can  follow  the 
swing  of  my  arm  as  I  spread  the  lime 
with  a  small  shovel,  Where  the  lime  was 
put  on  thick,  the  Alfalfa  is  two  feet  high. 
Where  it  is  thin  the  plants  are.  hardly 
more  than  six  inches  high,  and  some¬ 
what  off  color.  Manure  was  applied  the 
year  before  putting  in  the  potatoes,  with 
a  manure  spreader,  so  I  am  quite  sure 
the  difference  in  the  plants  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  lime  applied.  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied  with  my  beginning.  I  am  going 
to  do  better  this  year,  however. 

albert  (1.  WRINWARD. 

Rhode  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  just  about  our  own 
experience  with  lime  and  Alfalfa,  On 
most  of  our  old  soils  lime  is  a  necessity. 
The  same  reason  has  led  us  to  mix  Alsike 
clover  seed  with  the  Red.  There  never 
was  a  field  thoroughly  even  in  its  con¬ 
dition.  Many  spots  will  be  found  sour. 
The  Alsike  will  thrive  better  on  such 
spots  and  thus  help  to  make  an  even 
stand  all  over  the  field. 


“CAN  you  accommodate  myself  and 
family  for  Summer  board?’  "What’s 
your  politics?”  inquired  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  “Does  that  make  any  difference?” 
“Yep.  I’m  not  going  to  take  another 
chance  on  havin’  the  whole  place  stirred 
up  with  arguments  day  an’  night.  All 
the  folks  that  board  here  this  Summer 
has  got.  to  have  the  same  polities.’ — • 
Washington  Star. 
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Spraying  Grapes 

I  have  four  acres  of  grapes  which  have 
ho<ui  bearing  very  well  fill  three  years 
ago.  when  the  grapes  got  black  and  fell 
off.  I  thought  the  lack  of  rains  caused 
it.  This  Spring  I  manured  them  and 
sprayed  them  with  lime-sulphur.  Now  a 
sort  of  growth  (looks  like  wax)  is  ap¬ 
pearing  all  over  the  leaves  and  vines. 
\Vhut  do  you  advise?  Is  this  a  dis¬ 
ease?  Is  Bordeaux  mixture  better  than 
lime-sulphur?  When  shall  I  spray 
again?  S.  M.  A. 

Englishtowu,  N.  .7. 

The  cause  of  these  grapes  dropping  is 
probably  due  to  the  disease  black  rot. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  thorough  ami 
repeated  spraying  with  a  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  before  blooming,  a  second 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  and  possibly  another 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  Lime-sulphur 
is  not  a  safe  spray  for  the  grape.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  escape  injury  in  certain 
seasons,  but  lime-sulphur  has  burned 
badly  leaf,  shoot  and  fruit  in  others. 
Whether  this  application  has  to  do  with 
the  wax  formations  now  on  the  leaves 
and  wood  is  problematical.  At  a  distance 
it  suggests  an  after  manifestation  of  Win¬ 
ter  injury. 

If  one  has  grape  insects  to  contend 
with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  5 0  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  he  added.  This  applica¬ 
tion  should  not  be  made  within  six  weeks 
of  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  as  it  is  apt 
to  stain  the  berries,  thus  making  them 
unsightly  for  market  put-poses. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Propagating  Roses  from  Cuttings 

1.  Will  you  explain  how  to  handle  rose 
cuttings?  2.  Where  can  I  get.  Japanese 
chestnut  trees?  L.  b.  b. 

Kingston,  Md. 

1.  Short  cuttings,  usually  with  one  or 
two  eyes,  are  employed ;  these  are  made 
from  nearly  mature  shoots,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  handled  under  glass,  with  a  mild 
bottom  heat  of  65  to  70  degrees.  Clean 
sand  is  necessary  for  the  successful  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  rose,  as  they  are  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  fungus  attacks,  when  impurities 
such  as  are  found  in  road  sand,  come  iu 
contact  with  the  cuttings.  For  Summer 
propagation  I  have  found  h.v  experience, 
the  shoots  that  have  borne  the  blooms 
best  for  the  purpose.  The  proper  time  to 
take  them  is  just  as  they  shed  the  bloom. 
These  shoots  are  at  that  time  in  perfect 
condition  for  cuttings,  and  if  given  a 
little  attention  as  to  watering  and  shad¬ 
ing.  will  strike  root  very  readily.  The 
two-eye  cutting  is  best  for  Summer  prop¬ 
agation.  Flats,  four  or  live  inches  deep, 
may  he  employed  as  a  propagating  hod. 
Fill  these  with  about  four  inches  of  clean 
sand,  and  if  a  cold  frame  is  available, 
place  the  box  or  boxes  in  a  section,  when 
a  sash  may  be  left  off  on  each  side  of  the 
one  employed  to  cover  the  cutting  bed. 
The  sash  over  the  cuttings  must  be  shaded 
with  whitewash,  to  protect  the  cuttings 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  and  by 
leaving  the  sash  spaces  on  each  side  open, 
a  good  air  current,  is  maintained  at  all 
times,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success.  After  the  cuttings  are  placed 
in  tile  sand  they  should  he  given  a  copious 
watering,  and  he  watered  lightly  once  or 
twice  each  day  thereafter  until  they  have 
struck  root,  and  are  ready  to  pot  otf.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  teach  you  how 
and  when  to  do  the  work  for  best  results. 

If  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  is  avail¬ 
able,  place  the  cutting  box  anywhere  that 
it  is  shaded  from  hot  sun,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building  or  under  a  tree  will  do, 
and  while  you  will  not  get  as  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cuttings  to  root,  as  you 
would  under  glass,  you  will  get  enough 
(with  proper  care)  to  pay  you  for  your 
work  and  trouble.  To  withhold  water  too 
long,  or  to  over-water  every  day,  will 
mean  failure. 

2.  Japanese  chestnut,  trees  may  be  pro¬ 

cured  from  any  general  grower  of  or  deal¬ 
er  in  nursery  stock.  K. 


Sweet  Clover  as  Medicine 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article, 
“'Sweet  Clover  and  Bloat.”  on  page  <S20. 
I  think  that  all  Sweet  clover  people,  at 
least  all  who  have  been  in  the  business  as 
many  years  as  I  have,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  reason  no  animals  so  far 


were  over  known  to  bloat  on  Bweet  clover  1 
( which  'result  is  directly  the  opposite  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa)  is  not  on  account  of 
“the  chemical  on  the  under  side  of  the 
Sweet  clover  leaf,”  but  solely  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  leaf  called 
enmarin,  which  has  hoed  used  by  physi¬ 
cians  for  hundreds  of  years  as  a  ctomaeh 
corrective,  and  which  makes  Sweet  clover 
“bloat-proof.”  If  sown  with  Alfalfa  or 
clover  stock  would  not  bloat  as  long  as 
the  Sweet  clover  lasts,  as  they  will  not 
touch  clover  or  Alfalfa  until  the  Sweet 
clover  sterns  are  all  eaten,  after  which  ns 
a  matter  of  course  they  would  bloat  again 
as  usual.  a.  blooming, dale. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  F.  S.  Dispensatory 
states  that  enmarin  is  found  in  the  | 
Tonka  bean  and  also  in  Sweet  clover.  It  I 
is  described  as  a  narcotic  with  an  effect  ] 
upon  the  heart.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
medicine  in  whooping  cough. 


Two  Peruvian  Root  Crops 

Bulletin  11”,  issued  by  the  Offioe  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  in-  1 
eludes  descriptions  of  oca  and  ullucu,  two 
Peruvian  tubers  that  have  not  yet  been 
tested  for  food  in  the  United  States. 

The  ullueu,  botanieally  Fllucus  tuber* 
ostis,  also  called  Papa  lisa,  is  a  root-crop, 
raised  generally  in  the  highlands  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  in  the  regions  where  potatoes 
are  grown.  The  tubers  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  dose  resemblance  to  potatoes,  except 
that  the  skijis  are  smoother  and  the  colors 
brighter,  running  from  white  through  va¬ 
rious  intermediate  shades  to  deep  yellows 
and  reds.  There  are  also  spotted  varie¬ 
ties.  white  and  pink  or  light  yellow  and 
pink.  Judging  from  its  representation  in 
the  native  markets,  the  papa  lisa  ranks 
next  to  the  potato  in  popular  favor  in 
Peru,  being  used  largely  in  the  making 
of  soups,  which  is  the  principal  branch  G>f 
the  culinary  art  among  the  Indians.  The 
flavor  of  the  papa  lisa  is  peculiar,  and 
usually  not  attractive  to  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  palate.  But  being  one  of  the 
plants  that  accompany  the  potato  in 
Peru,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
observe  its  behavior  in  the  United  States. 
The  tubers  are  produced  in  abundance 
and  if  the  plant  should  be  found  to  grow 
readily  the  possibilities  of  utilization 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  plant  is 
a  relative  of  the  so-called  Madeira  vino, 
familiar  in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental 
climber.  A  wild  Ullucu,  common  in  the 
region  of  Siruaui.  is  very  similar  to  the 
Madeira  vine,  but  the  plants  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  do  not  attain  a  length  of 
more  than  two  or  three  feet.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  are 
also  somewhat  like  those  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato.  The  descriptions  and  specimens  of 
both  ullucu  and  oca  were  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  Mr.  O. 
F.  Cook. 

The  oca  is  Oxalis  tuberosa,  a  plant  re¬ 
lated  to  our  common  sheep-sorrel,  widely 
cultivated  in  Peru  ami  Bolivia  for  the 
sake  of  its  fleshy  root-stocks.  which  are 
an  important  article  of  food.  In  some 
districts  ocas  are  second  only  to  pota¬ 
toes,  while  in  others  ullucus  are  more  im¬ 
portant,  or,  at  least,  are  sold  more  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  native  markets.  Ocas  are 
eaten  raw,  as  well  as  cooked,  and  are  also 
frozen  and  dried.  Ocas  prepared  in  this 
way  are  called  ca.va,  a  terra  corresponding 
to  eh u no  (ehnnyo),  the  name  of  the  dried 
potatoes.  Raw  ocas,  when  first  dug,  have 
a  distinctly  acid  taste,  like  sheep-sorrel, 
hut  this  is  lost  after  the  tubers  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  one  foot  or  more  and  lias  the 
general  appea ranee  of  a  large  sheep-sor¬ 
rel.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  the 
leaflets  are  folded  at  night  or  in  wet 
weather,  the  same  as  in  the  sheep-sorrel. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  though  much 
fewer  than  in  the  case  of  .  the  potato. 
Some  are  preferred  for  eating  raw  and 
others  for  the  making  of  eaya.  The  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  tubers  is  very  tender  and 
juicy.  In  form  some  are  nearly  cylin¬ 
drical.  while  others  are  slender  at  the 
base  and  strongly  thickened  at  the  end. 
The  colors  vary  from  white  or  light  pink 
through  darker  pinks  or  yellows  to  deep 
purplish  red.  The  range  of  colors  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  ullucu,  but  no 
deep  yellow  varieties  were  seen,  nor  any 
with  spots,  except  that  some  have  band’s 
of  deeper  color  across  the  eyes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pleasing  coloration,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tubers  is  smooth  and  clear,  so 
that  the  general  appearance  is  very  at¬ 
tractive.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  also 
very  tender  and  crisp.  If  the  taste  should 
prove  acceptable  ocas  might  become  very 
popular  for  salads  ami  pickles,  if  not  for 
other  purposes.  The  nature  and  habits 
of  the  plant  indicate  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  acid  soils,  which  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  iu  some  parts  of  the 
I'uitod  States. 


Win  Against  the  Hessian  Fly 

TO  Escape  the  Main  Attack  of  the  Fly 

— sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is 
most  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides 
for  future  broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  will  tell  you  this. 

THE  Best  Wheat  Yields  come  from  plants 
that  enter  the  winter  strong  and  vigorous. 
Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

TO  Win  Against  the  Fly,  seed  late,  feed 
the  crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will 
hasten  growth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and 
secure  vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later 
broods.  Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  con¬ 
taining  at  least  2  percent  of  ammonia.  Acid 
phosphate  alone  does  not  give  the  necessary 
quick  growth  and  resistance  to  the  fly. 

In  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  640,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  fertilizers  are  recommended  to  give  vigor  to  late 
sown  crops  and  resistance  to  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Write  for  our  mapshowing  bestdates  for  sowing  wheat  in  your 
locality;  also  our  Bulletin,  “WHEAT  PRODUCTION,” 
both  mailed  free. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF  THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 
CHICAGO  Dept.  133  BALTIMORE 


The  best,  and  cheapest  com  Insur¬ 
ance  you  cun  buy,  that  will  save 
every  ear  of  your  corn  crop,  is  a 
Marshall  Iron  Com  Crib.  Built 
of  heavy  zinc  galvanized  iron. 
Cost  no  more  time  old  style 
Wooden  cribs.  Store oorri  inrat- 
proof,  fireproof,  WwUther-proof 


Wlxirs/UiW&Cbni  Cribs 


Oct  This  Big  FREE  Book  Today 

Jnnt  -end  me  a  postal  with 
your  name  ami  adnrcaa  and  I'll 
tnnil  you  my  tiia  free  catalog. 
Tolls  bow  Marshall*  eure  corn 
bettor.  A  size  tofltevoryfarra. 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  book. 

John  D.  Overholt,  Pro*. 
IRON  CP'C  AND  BIN  CO. 
Box  120  Wooeter.  Ohio 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em¬ 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 

UP  EC  Make  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 
■  VlCC  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE.  ETC. 
giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

15/  Chicago  Avenue, _ Hammond,  Indiana 


r  SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  IPr  Jr  vniu  CUlrr  Prrsa 
you  con  turn  y»u7cuit»iMo*oo4  lolling 
chlwr.  You  on  q  tluxio  nititum  pr*?»Riug 
for  your  neighbors.  Our  linprnnad 
hlnh  prc*»ar<’  cmutnioilon  gel*  ill ' 
the  Juice  npiil,„  with  n.i-i. 

imam  power.  All  c.iio  „f  — 

Pnoani'fratn  IS  to  400  bo  mix  fi'K 
a  day.  A  small  investment  V  f 
willstartyou  in  a  profitable 
business.  Ask  for  free  GiO-p.-tge  Press 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL" 

5Ve  believe  that,  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hv  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  preeautioii  ami  admit  l  be  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  ileitbeyato  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible.  advertisers  or  mislcadtnir  .'ulverteeineuis  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
melt  m\  indict  will  be  publiely  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  ailcerliaers  nr  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We*  protect  ttuhserfhers  agttln-f  ropues.  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt*  Bit nctionert  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tbecotnpJnlnt  must  lie  rent,  to  us  within  pint  month  of  tile  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yon  should  mention  Tun  Kukai,  Nkw- 
YORKEft  when  wilting'  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  a  great  need  of  old  paper,  rags,  rub¬ 
ber  and  certain  metals.  The  country  is  full  of 
these  wastes.  Up  to  this  time  the  need  has  not  been 
great  except  for  rags  and  rubber.  Now  manufac¬ 
turers  need  these  wastes  badly,  and  dealers  are 
ready  to  buy.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  church  or 
club  societies  to  collect  such  wastes  and  ship  in  bulk 
for  the  benefit  of  their  organization.  Many  of  them 
have  already  done  this. 

* 

AT  various  times  we  have  had  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  “brush  burners.”  These  are  usu¬ 
ally  iron  tanks  or  frames  mounted  on  wheels  so  they 
can  l»e  hauled  about  through  the  orchard.  Trim¬ 
mings  are  thrown  right  into  these  “burners”  and 
burned  at  once,  thus  saving  the  time  spent  in  rak¬ 
ing  and  piling  later  on.  Few  people  seem  to  know 
about  the  burners,  hot  all  would  like  to.  So,  will 
some  of  our  people  who  have  tried  them  “tell  us 
how”  before  next  Fall? 

* 

IT  becomes  very  evident  from  a  ride  through 
Western  New  York  that  silos  are  being  built  on 
many  fruit  farms.  The  combination  of  orchards 
With  dairying  or  stock  feeding  is  rapidly  gaining. 
This  shows  a  sound  theory,  and  the  practice  will 
develop  rapidly.  Exclusive  fruit  growing  leaves 
too  much  idle  time  in  Winter,  and  means  too  much 
expense  for  fertilizers.  Stock-keeping  means  Win¬ 
ter  employment  and  a  barn  and  a  silo  to  he  filled. 
That  means  more  care  in  planting  fodder  and  cover 
crops  and  more  manure.  When  a  farmer  has  a  silo 
to  he  filled  he  will  work  many  a  piece  of  land  which 
would  otherwise  stand  idle. 

* 

HERE  is  another  desirable  thing  about  this  wet 
season.  Many  old  meadow's  and  upland  pas¬ 
tures  are  played  or  worked  out.  They  are  hard  and 
weedy,  sour  and  unproductive.  In  a  dry  year  you 
could  hardly  break  them  up  with  dynamite,  for 
they  hake  up  like  a  brick.  This  year  the  long  rains 
have  left  them  soft  and  open  so  that  they  can  be 
plowed.  This  is  a  good  job  after  haying.  These  old 
sods  broken  up  and  fitted  will  produce  good  rye  or 
wheat,  or  get  hack  into  Timothy  and  Red-top.  They 
ought  to  have  a  good  coat  of  lime  well  worked  in. 
This  will  sweeten  them  and  break  up  the  old  sod 
into  available  plant  food.  Even  if  they  cannot  he 
properly  limed  it  will  pay  to  break  them  up  and 
sow  rye  and  Alsike  clover.  The  crop  will  not  be 
heavy  unless  you  use  lime  and  fertilizer,  hut  it  will 
give  far  more  than  the  old  sod  could  produce  left  as 
it  is.  The  point  is  that  now,  in  this  wet  season,  this 
hind  of  soil  can  he  plowed  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  usual  drought. 

* 

OUR  ancestors  fought  wolves  and  bears  and 
other  wild  beasts  in  their  struggle  for  a  home. 
There  being  few  of  these  enemies  left  we  of  this 
generation  may  well  exercise  our  fighting  spirit  on 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
modern  house-fly  is  responsible  for  10  times  the 
deaths  that  wolves  and  wild  eats  ever  had  counted 
against  them.  This  filthy  insect  carries  the  germs 
of  disease  to  food,  and  is  responsible  for  thousands 
of  troubles  whieh  have  been  attributed  to  causes 
all  the  way  from  an  evil  spirit  to  a  dispensation  of 
■providence.  No  wonder  the  scientists  are  after  the 
house-fly.  They  have  learned  that  most  of  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  fresh  horse  manure.  If  this  can  he  kept 
so  that  the  flies  cannot  get  at  it  the  new  crop  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  fight¬ 
ing  flies  is  to  keep  a  number  of  screen  traps  by  the 
doors  and  windows  where  the  flies  enter  the  house. 
The  New  .Tex-sey  Experiment  Station  now  shows  that 
flies  are  attracted  by  the  odor  of  ammonia.  This 
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is  particularly  true  of  the  females,  and  is  probably 
why  they  seek  lxoi'se  manure  for  depositing  their 
eggs.  When  manure  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  so  as  to  hold  the  ammonia  gas  few  if  any  eggs 
were  deposited  in  it  When  sei’een  fly-traps  were 
“baited”  with  cai'bonate  of  ammonia  such  traps 
caught  205  flies  against  12  where  the  ammonia  was 
not  used.  This  combat  with  the  house-fly  is  nearly 
as  important  as  the  warfare  against  hog  cholera  or 
tuberculosis.  The  practice  of  caring  for  the  manure 
and  using  ammonia  in  fly-traps  will  kill  off  the  pest. 

• 

IN  speaking  of  that  great  farmers’  meeting  at 
Hilton  on  page  1052  the  Hope  Farm  man  says 
the  gathering  would  have  been  impossible  15  years 
ago.  The  fact  is  we  are  rushing  along  so  fast  in 
some  lines  of  development  that  many  of  us  forget 
old  times.  Tn  1006  in  all  this  country  there  was 
State  registration  of  all  motor  cars  of  about  48,000. 
Tn  1015  the  number  had  risen  to  2.445,004.  In  1901 
New  York  collected  $054  in  revenues  from  auto 
registration,  and  in  1005  this  amount,  from  the  en¬ 
tire  country  was  only  $02,500.  In  1015  the  gross 
revenues  from  all  registration  and  licenses  was  $18,- 
245,713.  About  00  per  cent,  of  this  great  sum  was 
applied  to  road  work.  The  following  table  shows 
where  the  larger  congregations  of  ears  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country  in  1015: 


Total 

Government 

Average 

Registered 

Revenue 

per  car 

New  York . 

‘>55  °42 

$1,991,181 

$7.80 

Illinois  . 

.  .  .  180,832 

924,906 

5.10 

Ohio  . 

. . .  181,332 

984.622 

5.43 

California  . 

. ...  163,797 

2,027.432 

12.38 

Iowa  . 

. . .  145,109 

1,533,054 

10.56 

Pennsylvania  .. 

...  160.137 

1.005,270 

10.39 

Michigan  . 

. . .  114.845 

373.833 

3.25 

Massachusetts  . 

. . .  102,633 

1.235,724 

12.04 

There  is  an 

average  of  a 

little  more 

than  one 

motor  car  for  each  mile  of  public  road  in  the  coim- 
ti\v.  In  Nevada  there  is  one  car  for  each  six  miles 
of  road,  while  in  New  Jersey  there  ai*e  six  cars  for 
each  mile-  Taken  in  the  entire  country  there  is  one 
registered  ear  for  each  44  persons.  In  Iowa  there 
is  one  car  for  every  16  persons  and  in  Alabama  one 
for  each  200  persons.  These  figures  let  us  realize 
what  a  mighty  business  has  been  developing,  and 
how  it  has  changed  family  transportation.  It  has 
wrought  the  greatest  change  in  the  country,  where 
it  has  shaken  up  social  life  and  nearly  changed 
human  nature.  We  cannot,  say  that,  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  only  begun,  yet  the  motor  car  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  in  country  life,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  there  will  he  a  still  more  i*emarkable  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  cars  in  use. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  you  will  find  a  statement  made 
by  Fred  D.  Spencer  at  the  milk  hearing  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.  Here  we  get  down  to  figures  which, 
we  understand,  accurately  show  Mr.  Spencer’s  year¬ 
ly  expenses.  Now  we  want  to  know  what  is  wrong 
with  this  statement?  We  think  his  figures  are  too 
small.  The  railroads,  the  milk  dealers — in  fact  any 
other  business  group — would  have  added  the  full 
estimate  of  labor  cost.  In  this  case  the  hired  men 
got  $305.75.  Mr  Spencer  worked  and  so  did  liis 
family.  lie  should  add  a  fair  sum  to  cover  these 
items  of  wages,  for  they  are  just  as  evident,  and 
just  as  legitimate  as  the  wages  paid  to  the  hired 
man.  When  the  milk  dealers  and  the  railroads 
come  to  figure  out  their  expenses  every  possible 
labor  cost  will  he  figured  in  as  an  excuse  for  charg¬ 
ing  big  rates  or  big  prices.  The  cost  of  labor  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  will  be  figured  in  as 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  dealers  canmjt  afford 
to  pay  more  for  the  milk.  We  have  insisted  from 
the  first  that  this  discussion  of  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  foundation  of  the  demand  for  better 
prices.  In  order  to  obtain  fair  prices  we  must  in¬ 
terest  the  city  consumers.  We  should  not  antagon¬ 
ize  them  or  fight  them,  for  they  are  held  up  for  high 
prices,  while  consumers  are  held  for  low  prices.  It 
is  the  dairyman's  business  to  prove  that  consumers 
are  not  obtaining  a  living  price.  When  the  eon- 
sumers  realize  that,  they  will  understand  that  their 
interests  lie  with  the  farmers  who  produce  the 
milk  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  this  Wicks’ 
committee  should  hammer  at  every  hearing,  because 
it  is  the  strongest  point,  we  can  have  in  any  demand 
for  better  prices.  Whenever  a  farmer  gives  these 
figures  of  expense  and  income,  he  is  confronted  by 
the  statement  of  some  expert  who  says  that  several 
hundred  dollars  should  he  credited  for  house  rent 
and  farm  supplies.  A  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that,  the  average  farmer  makes 
yearly  wages  of  $600.  This  means  $200  in  cash  and 
$400  in  farm  supplies.  Prof.  Warreh  of  Cornell 
figures  that  a  farmer’s  labor  income  was  $557,  which 
must  include  the  labor  of  his  wife  and  family.  Now 
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here  is  the  point.  Lot  the  farmer  imitate  the  deal- 
ers  and  the  railroads  and  include  in  his  estimate 
fair  wages  for  himself  and  family  before  figuring 
profit  or  loss.  Thex*e  is  no  fair  reason  why  he 
should  wait  until  everybody  else  is  paid  and  then 
take  what,  is  left  as  wages.  The  hired  man  gets 
just  as  much  in  the  way  of  “farm  supplies"  as  the 
boss  does.  Pay  the  boss  and  his  family  hired  man’s 
wages  and  this  $557  would  soon  evaporate  and  leave 
a  vacuum  behind.  The  railroad  demands  higher 
rates  and  the  milk  dealers  refuse  to  pay  more  for 
milk  on  the  basis  of  high  expenses.  These  expenses 
are  mostly  for  labor.  These  people  do  not.  wait  to 
take  what  is  left,  hut  they  pay  out  good  wages  as 
cue  of  the  necessities  of  their  business!  Wliy  should 
a  farmer  not  figui*e  the  same  way?  Milk  is  as  much 
a  public  necessity  as  transportation. 

* 

ON  page  960  we  spoke  of  the  “Official  Postal 
Guide,"  which  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  low  figure. 
The  price  is  30  cents  for  a  paper  bound  copy.  The 
Disbursing  Clerk  at  Washington  tells  us  that  many 
of  our  readers  are  sending  50  cents,  so  that  part 
of  the  remittance  mitst  he  returned.  The  price  is 
30  cents  for  the  paper  bound  Guide.  It  will  be 
worth  10  times  that  sum.  xiot  only  to  those  who  do 
much  business,  but  to  farm  homes  in  a  study  of 
geography 

* 

WITH  the  possible  exception  of  the  territory 
around  P.oston,  Mass.,  motor  tnic-ks  are  giv¬ 
ing  bettor  service  in  South  New  Jersey  than  in  any 
ether  part  of  the  country.  That  is  a  noted  farm  and 
garden  section  with  good  roads  and  producing  ci'ops 
which  must  he  hauled  promptly  to  market.  We  get 
a  good  idea  of  the  situation  down  there  in  this  let¬ 
ter  from  Horace  Roberts  of  Moorestown : 

We  are  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Ou  a  haul  of 
that  length  horses  are  quite  as  cheap  and  satisfactory 
except  in  times  of  unusual  output,  or  when  speed  is 
necessary.  For  the  farmer  15  or  20  miles  hack  from 
the  market  the  truck  is  a  godsend.  Right  now  the 
express  and  freight  service  of  our  railroads  are  so 
overcrowded  that  they  are  unreliable.  Last  week  we 
delivered  100  hampers  of  beans  at  Moorestown  for  the 
4  :20  express  for  New  York.  Next  morning  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  Now  York  after  the  market  was  over.  The 
next  day  we  delivered  over  200  hampers  of  beans  at 
Moorestown  for  the  1  :20  express,  notifying  the  agent 
early  in  the  morning  that  they  would  be  there  and  act¬ 
ually  placing  them  at  the  station  an  hour  before  train 
time.  The  1:20  express  would  not  take  a  hamper;  the 
4  :00  o’clock  express  would  not  take  a  hamper.  It  was 
after  6:00  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  a  basket  left 
Moorestown  and  all  arrived  in  New  York  next  day, 
too  late  for  the  market.  Talk  about  highway  robbery, 
here  is  au  instance  of  railroad  robbery.  They  charged 
me  good  money  for  service  they  did  not  give  dip.  Since 
then  my  truck  ban  run  every  day  to  New  York,  90 
miles,  and  the.  expense  is  not  only  less  than  express 
rates,  but  the  goods  arrive  on  time,  the  buyers  would 
lather  buy  goods  they  see  handed  fresh  from  a  farmer’s 
truck ;  it  is  an  advertisement ;  it  is  a  success. 

HORACE  ROBERTS. 

Thus  we  see  Mr.  Roberts  and  other  farmers  are 
driven  to  this  work  by  the  inability  or  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  express  companies.  It  is  a  great 
idea — this  sending  produce  90  miles  to  market  night 
after  night,  and  out  of  all  this  we  expect  to  see 
come  a  partial  solution  of  our  transportation  trou¬ 
bles.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be  an¬ 
other  extended  trolley  line  hnilt  in  New  Jersey,  be¬ 
cause  the  auto  passenger  service  will  take  its  place. 
We  think  the  motor  truck  service  will,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  absorb  moi-e  and  more  of  express  and  freight 
traffic  and  do  it  cheaper  and  with  better  satisfaction 
to  the  shipper. 


Brevities 

Now  comes  the  potato  blight.  If  the  vines  are  cop¬ 
per  plated  it  can  he  kept  nut.  If  not  in  this  weather  it 
is  10  to  1  the  blight  works  in. 

The  latest  thing  in  fruit  is  pure  currant  juice  put 
up  in  large  bottles  with  a  little  sugar  It  is  sold  to 
parties  who  want,  to  make  their  own  jelly 

There  are  several  schemes  afloat  for  locating  colo¬ 
nies  in  various  parts  of  South  America.  We  advise  our 
people  not  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  them. 
There  is  no  good  reason,  industrial  or  otherwise,  why 
a  citizen  of  this  country  should  settle  iu  South  America. 

Here  is  a  new  proposition  about  straining  milk  from 
Prof.  Ilunter  of  the  Kansas  College  :  “Straining  does 
not  enhance  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk.  It  removes 
the  larger  particles  of  filth,  but  in  the  process  it  breaks 
up  the  small  dumps  of  bacteria,  thereby  facilitating 
bacterial  growth  and  increasing  the  danger  of  souring." 

Mass ac musettes  has  an  anti-roller  law  as  a  sani¬ 
tary  precaution.  They  tell  the  following  about  a  tra¬ 
veller  who  found  such  a  towel  hanging  in  a  country 
hotel. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  towel  is  against  the  law?” 

“Sure,  but  that  law  wasn’t  passed  when  this  towel 
was  put  up.” 

After  much  experimenting  and  sampling  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Station  says:  “No  one  should  be  persuaded  to 
base  the  selection  of  the  silo  to  he  used  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  or  supposition  that  one  type  of  silo  makes  better 
silage  than  another.  Any  silo  that  has  a  tight  wall 
that  keeps  out  the  air  and  is  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  will  preserve  silage.” 


The  Cost  of  Producing  Milk 

A  New  York  Dairyman’s  Figures 

[Mr.  Fred  ]  >,  Spencer  read  the  following  paper  at  tlie 
hearing  before  the  Wicks  Investigating  Committee  at 
Owego.  N.  Y.  He  also  at  Our  request,  gives  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  hearing.] 

As  a  representative  of  the  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Union  of  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.  I  submit  the  following 
report  to  you  of  my  experience  in  the  dairy  business 
for  the  last  year. 

MONEY  INVERTED.— Farm  of  100  acres.  $3,500; 
three  horses.  $450;  12  cows  at.  $75  each.  $000.  Farm 
tools,  harnesses,  wagons,  etc,,  $350,  or  a  total  of  $5,200. 
I  received  for  the  milk  that  I  sold  $1,401.60,  or  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $110.80  per  cow.  It  cost  me  to  produce  this 
milk  the  total  expense  of  the  operating  of  the  farm,  ns 
that  was  all  I  sold  from  the  farm  during  1015. 

EXPENSES. — The  expenses  was  as  follows:  Seeds, 
$00.08 ;  feed,  $301.28;  hired  labor,  $305.75;  general 
repairs,  such  ns  blacksmith  bills,  repairs  on  wagons 
and  machinery,  fence  wire,  wear  of  machinery  and  in¬ 
cidental  expenses,  which  are  too  numerous  to  itemize 
here,  $128.73;  silo  tilling,  $43.75;  thrashing,  $11.25; 
fertilizer  and  lime,  $87  ;  taxes,  $28.37 ;  insurance.  $7.08; 
veterinary  services,  $12;  loss  by  death  of  a  cow,  $75; 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock  and  horses  on 
account,  of  age,  etc.,  $75,  or  a  total  of  $1,110.00.  Add 
to  this  amount  the  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  which  is 
$312.  would  make  a  grand  total  of  $1,421.00,  which 
would  leave  me  loser  of  $10.40. 

PRICE  OF  MILK.— I  received  for  tins  milk  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.00  per  hundred  pounds,  or  about  31-5  cents 
per  quart.  The  consumer  pays  not  less  than  10c.  per 
quart  for  it.  and  in  many  cases  more.  We  would  like 
to  know  where  the  0  4-5  cents  goes  that  the  consumer 
pays  more  for  this  milk  than  the  producer  receives  for 
it?  We  will  allow  that  it  costs  2  4-5  cents  to  get.  it  to 
the  consumer  after  it  is  delivered  by  us  to  the  creamery 
or  milk  station,  which  we  will  account  for  in  this 
manner:  One  cent  at  each  end  of  the  route  for  tin? 
handling  of  it  and  4-5  of  a  cent  for  transportation 
charges.  This  means  that,  a  station  which  handles  2.500 
quarts  daily  would  be  allowed  $50  a  day.  This  is  a 
fair  average  amount.  This  would  make  the  milk  cost 
delivered  to  the  consumer  6c.  We  concede  that  the 
milk  dealer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  just  profit ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  he  should  make  a  profit  larger  than  the 
producer  receives  for  the  milk  delivered  to  the  milk 
station  or  creamery.  The  dealer  should  be  willing  to 
divide  with  the  producer  and  allow  him  enough  so  that 
be  would  receive  something  for  his  labor  and  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  his  investment.  There  seems  to  be 
4c.  per  quart  going  to  some  one  that  we  cannot  account 
for.  Let  us  consider  if  you  please  that  the  producer 
is  allowed  40c.  more  a  hundred  for  the  milk,  which 
would  make  about  8-10  of  a  cent  a  quart,  which  would 
still  leave  3  2-10  cents  profit  unaccounted  for  between 
the  producer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  What  would 
he  the  result?  I  would  have  received  $1,752  instead  of 
$1,401.60,  which  would  have  given  me  for  my  year's 
work  $350.01,  which  is  only  $25.16  more  than  T  paid  for 
labor  during  the  year.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  COuhl  have  earned  much  more  than  this  amount 
at  any  kind  of  labor  and  only  worked  10  hours  daily, 
instead  of  12  to  16.  Yon  will  also  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  he  a  very  difficult  matter  to  hire  a  good  re'i- 
alde  man  for  this  amount, 

PROP  CONDITIONS. — You  may  say  that  last  year 
was  a  very  bad  year  for  the  dairy  business,  and  that 
the  average  year  would  result  in  a  good  profit  for  the 
dairyman.  If  last  year  was  a  had  year,  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  limv  about  this  year  as  we  look  at  it 
row?  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  us  feel  very  gloomy  in¬ 
deed,  as  (he  weather  conditions  prevented  us  from 
tilling  the  land  until  after  about  the  middle  of  June. 
As  a  comparison  I  would  tell  you  what  I  have  accom¬ 
plished.  I  should  have  sown  25  acres  of  oats,  and  have 
about  10  acres.  I  should  have  20  or  more  acres  of 
buckwheat,  and  haven't,  any  ns  yet.  I  should  have 
planted  two  or  three  acres  of  Stub  or  native  corn,  and 
haven’t  any,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  plant.  Silo  corn 
is  from  four  to  six  weeks  late,  and  the  prospects  ar  • 
far  from  bright.  I  have  only  six  acres  planted,  and  I 
shall  he  very  short,  allowing  that  it  should  bo  a  good 
crop,  as  1  should  have  not  less  than  10  acres.  Mine 
was  planted  between  the  first  and  seventh  of  July — 
very  late.  Rome  of  it  that  was  planted  on  the  7th  is  not 
up  yet.  Many  of  my  neighbors  are  worse  oil"  than  I  am. 
as  some  of  them  could  not  sow  any  oats  and  some  have 
not  planted  any  corn  yet. 

ADVANC  ING  POSTS. — We  would  ask  why  the 
price  of  milk  has  not  advanced  proportionately  to  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  the  same?  The  price  of  feed 
has  advanced  in  the  past  fi-w  years  about  70  per  cent. 
Labor  has  advanced  about  35  per  cent,:  fertilizer  about 
63  per  cent. :  farm  machinery  has  advanced  about  20 
per  cent.;  wire  for  fencing  has  advanced  nearly  100 
per  cent.  ;  while  milk  remains  about  the  same.  The 
prospect  is  not  very  encouraging  for  us  to  remain  in 
the  business. 

DEPREPIATION  OF  VALUES.— You  may  say 
that  we  have  a  very  small  percentage  of  losses  to  con¬ 
tend  with  as  compared  to  other  branches  of  business. 
Let  ns  consider.  I  now  have  12  cows.  How  long  will 
I  have  those  same  cows,  and  what,  becomes  of  them?  Are 
they  all  in  good  health  all  the  time?  I  shall  he  very 
fortunate  if  I  have  one  of  them  in  10  years.  It  must 
be  considered  that  at  least  one  of  the  12  is  out  of  use 
all  the  time  and  I  am  very  lucky  if  there  is  not  more 
than  one  out  of  use.  I  could  talk  many  hours  on  the 
losses  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  hut  I  assume  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  some  of  them  perhaps  from  ex¬ 
perience.  1  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  tin*  only  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  not  getting  anything  for  his  labor,  and 
some  are  not  doing  as  well  as  I  am.  I  believe  I  am  in 
about  the  average  class.  I  would  add  that  it.  costs  many 
ol  Us  as^  much  to  transport  the  milk  from  the  dairy  to 
tin.  station  Or  creamery  as  ii.  ousts  tlie  dealer  to  trails- 
port  it  from  the  shipping  point  to  the  city.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  listening  to  our  arguments,  and  we 
hone  that  you  may  be  able  to  influence  the  dealer  or 
whoever  it  is  that  is  making  this  fouv-oent  profit  to 
divide  witli  us. 

OBSERVATIONS  AT  THE  HEARING.— The 
hearing  which  I  attended  was  held  in  the  Tioga  Co. 
Oourt  House  at  Owego,  N.  Y.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  several  hundred  farmers.  The  meeting  was 
well  advertised.  There  were  not  over  10  dairymen 
there,  the  room  should  have  beeu  filled.  There  seems 
to  lie  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  dairymen  in 
Iheir  own  behalf.  I  wish  I  could  he  at  the  hearing  in 
New  York  when  the  Legislative  Committee  meets  the 
milk  dealers.  I  believe  that  they  will  be  on  bund  with 
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the  necessary  hooks  and  other  proof  to  show  that  they 
are  in  the  business  for  pleasure  only,  and  not  for 
profit.  1  believe  the  farmers  and  dairymen  are  at 
fault  themselves  for  their  condition  on  account  of  lack 
of  unity  and  interest,  in  their  business.  There  seems 
to  he  a  marked  difference  in  the  methods  employed  by 
the  funner  as  compared  with  other  laborers.  Nearly 
every  other  labor  is  organized,  while  the  farmer  is  not 
organized.  lie  seems  to  be  unable  to  show  in  figures 
that  lie  is  playing  a  losing  game  on  account  of  not 
having  any  system  to  his  business.  I  spo  no  reason 
why  the  farmer  eouhl  not  unite  and  be  the  strongest 
financial  organization  in  this  country.  The  trouble  with 
ns  is  we  buy  on  the  long  price  and  sell  on  the  short 
price.  When  we  purchase  anything  we  ask  the  price, 
and  when  we  sell  we  ask  “How  much  will  you  give  me 
for  my  produce?"  If  we  were  organized  we  would  be 
able  to  say  to  the  dealer  “We  will  let  you  have  our  pro¬ 
duce  for  so  much.” 

TALK  IT  OYER. — I  have  so  much  invested  and  it 
costs_  me  so  much  to  produce  it.  1  will  sell  to  you  at 
a  price  that  will  pay  me  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  a 
fair  rate  for  my  labor.  I  want  something  to  say  about 
the  prices  and  am  not  willing  to  have  you  dictate  to 
me  altogether.  We  have  an  organization  here  called 
the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Union,  with  a  strong  mem¬ 
bership,  pud  we  are  working  to  extend  it,  and  we  hope 
to  make  it  nation-wide.  If  it  should  he  a  success  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  prices  and  discrim¬ 
ination.  It  is  said  that  the  milk  dealers  pay  some  of 
the  largest  producers  more  than  the  schedule  price  in 
order  to  keep  tlcm  from  taking  an  active  part  in  any 
effort  to  force  the  dealer  to  pay  a  better  price  for  the 
milk,'  I  noticed  that  none  of  the  larger  milk  producers 
of  tins  vicinity  were  at  the  hearing,  and  none  of  those 
who  wore  examined  were  able  to  give  any  definite  fig¬ 
ures.  This  shows  a  lack  of  a  system  among  us  which 
is  deplorable.  1  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  if  I  had  given  myself  credit  to  any  amount 
for  the  benefits  which  I  received  by  living  on  the  farm 
and  that  I  should  credit  my  account  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  authorities  to  the  amount,  of  $420  a  year.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  would  he  glad  to  surrender  my  claim 
for  that  amount  of  rent.  I  also  told  him  that  there 
was  not.  five  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  the  State  that 
would  rent  for  that  amount.  I  believed.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  readers  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  on 
this  matter  of  what  is  the  Correct  amount  that  we 
should  credit  ourselves  with  when  we  are  living  on  a 
farm  which  represents  an  investment  of  $5,200.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  average  farm  which  represents  this 
amount  of  capital.  bred  p.  spencer. 


The  U.  S.  Farm  Loan  Act 

Part  IT. 

PAYMENT  OF  LOANS. — -Continuing  the  discussion 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  from  last  week,  all  loans  are  to 
be  repaid  on  the  amortization  plan.  This  means  that 
each  year  not  only  the  interest  but  a  small  part  of  the 
principal  shall  he  paid.  These  payments  are  calcu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  a  given  uumber 
of  years.  After  five  years  the  borrower  has  a  right  on 
any  date  when  interest  would  he  paid  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  payments  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  They  are  to  he 
made  in  sums  of  $25  or  any  multiple  thereof.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  how  a  loan  of  $1,00(1  borrowed  at 
five  per  cent,  would  be  paid  in  full  in  20  years.  There 
would  be  an  annual  payment  of  $80.24. 


Annual  periods 

Total 

Interest 

Paid 

Amount 
of  prin- 

annual 

at  5  per 

Oil 

eipal 

payment 

cent 

principal 

still 

1  . 

r  0.24 

$50.00 

$30.24 

unpaid 

$069.76 

y  1.24 

48.48 

31.75 

938.00 

3  . 

4  . 

SO.  24 

46.90 

33.34 

001.67 

80.24 

45.23 

35.01 

860.66 

5  . 

80.24 

43.48 

36.76 

832.00 

6  . 

■'•0.24 

41.64 

38.59 

704.31 

7  . 

80.24 

39.71 

40.52 

753.70 

-S  . 

80.24 

37.68 

42.55 

711.23 

9  . 

80.24 

35.56 

44.68 

666.56 

10 . 

80.24 

33.32 

46.91 

619.64 

11  . 

80.24 

30.98 

49.26 

570.39 

12  . 

80.24 

28.51 

51.72 

518.67 

13  . 

*  80.24 

25.93 

54.31 

464.50 

14  . 

80.24 

23.21 

57.02 

407.34 

15  . 

80.24 

20.36 

59.87 

347.46 

16  . 

80.24 

17.37 

62.87 

284.60 

17  . 

80.24 

14.23 

66.01 

218.59 

IS  . 

80.24 

10.93 

69.31 

110.28 

1!)  . 

80.24 

7.46 

72.78 

76.50 

20 . 

80.33 

3.83 

76.50 

Total  . 

$1,604.80 

$604.81 

$1,000.00 

REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST. — As  will  he  seen 
each  year  the  interest  is  reduced  so  that,  mure  and  more 
(4"  the  annual  payments  go  to  discharge  the  principal. 
At  the  end  of  20  years  such  a  borrower  would  have  paid 
$1,004.80,  cleaning  up  the  original  debt  and  also  paying 
tlic  interest.  Ilad  lie  borrowed  the  $1,000  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  way.  he  would  have  paid  during  the  20  years  $1,000 
in  interest  and  would  still  owe  the  $1,000. 

BOND  ISSUES. —  In  order  to  obtain  funds  available 
for  loans,  after  a  Federal  Land  Bank  lias  loaned  $50,- 
000  on  land  mortgages  if  can  obtain  permission  from 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  to  issue  $50,000  in  bonds  based 
on  these  mortgages.  It  can  sell  such  bonds  to  the  open 
market  and  use  the  money  thus  obtained  to  lend  on 
other  mortgages.  This  process  of  loaning  on  mortgages 
and  selling  bonds  in  issues  of  $50  may  be  kept  up  until 
20  times  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  hank  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  _  It  is  figured  that  if  each  hank  should  have  only  its 
required  minimum  paid-up  capital  this  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  eventually  over  $180,000,000  to  lend  on  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farm  land.  Even  more  than  this  can  be  pro- 
tided  since  the  banks  can.  if  need  he,  increase  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock  and  so  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  they 
can  sell  for  loaning  purposes. 

STATUS  Oh'  BoA’DS. — These  bonds  are  to  be  made 
attractive  to  investors,  together  with  the  mortgages 
upon  which  they  are  based.  Thus  they  are  exempted 
from  Federal,  State,  municipal  and  local  taxation,  and 
they  are  made  legal  investment  for  trust  funds.  Capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  also  exempt  from 
taxation.  Federal  reserve  batiks  are  empowered  to  buy 
and  sell  these  bonds  and  they  are  issued  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $20,  $50,  $500,  $  1 ,000.  An  elaborate  system  of 
organization  is  provided  for  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
management  of  these  banks,  which  are  under  the  final 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  as  described  last  week.  In  order  to  provide 
funds  for  current  expenses,  the  local  Loan  Association 
may  retain  a  cotumisshm  oil  each  interest  payment  not 
to  exceed  one-eighth  of  uue  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid 
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principal  of  the  loan.  This  commission  is  to  he  deducted 
from  the  dividend  payable  to  such  Loan  Association  by 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  or  if  this  Commission  is  not 
adequate  the  Local  Association  may  borrow  at  six  per 
cent,  from  the.  Federal  Laud  Bank,  the  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-quarter  of  its  bank  stock. 

LOA NS  THROUGH  AGENTS.— Tn  sections  where 
the  lormatmn  of  Loan  Associations  is  not  practical  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  may  be  authorized  to  make  loans 
through  agents.  These  agents  are  to  be  banks  trust 
companies,  mortgage  companies  or  saving  institutions, 
chartered  by  the  State.  As  compensation  for  expenses 
involved  in  making  the  loan  they  may  receive  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  each  year  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  the  loans  made  through  them.  The 
1  atm  Loan  Itoard  may  later  decide  that  these  agents 
are  not  needed  and  then  no  further  loans  will  he  made 
through  them. 


.  mu  ui  uns  eiao- 

orate  system  of  12  loan  hanks  there  may  also  he  es¬ 
tablished,  under  this  loan,  joint  stock  land  hanks.  They 
are  authorized  to  carry  on  their  business  of  lending  di¬ 
rect  to  borrowers  on  Farm  mortgages  and  issuing  farm 
Joan  bonds.  J  hose  banks  are  to  have  a  capital  of  not 
less  Ilian  $250,000.  They  are  to  be  supervised  bv  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  but  the  Government' does 
not  lend  them  any  financial  assistance.  A  joint  stock 
bank  may  lend  more  than  $10,000  tn  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  and  they  are  not.  restricted  in  making  loans  for  the 
purposes  specified  by  (he  Federal  Land  Banks.  They 
cannot  charge  an  interest  rate  of  over  six  per  cent.,  anil 
such  interest  shall  not  he  more  than  one  per  cent,  over 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  bank  on  its  last  issue 
ot  bonds.  A  joint  stock  hank  is  limited  in  its  bond  is¬ 
sue  to  times  its  capital  and  surplus.  These  joint  stock 
hanks,  however,  must,  provide  for  the  amortization  sys- 
tf'in  or  payment-  They  are  also  prohibited  from  taking 
any  commission  or  charge  /or  making  a  loan  not  defin¬ 
itely  authorized  by  the  Land  Bank  law.  The  law  nat¬ 
urally  provides  for  frequent  bank  examinations  and  the 
wife  handling  and  oversight  of  mortgages  and  bonds. 
1  he  bank  must  keep  up  its  capital  and  surplus  and 
when  a  mortgage  offered  as  security  for  bonds  is  with¬ 
drawn  tin?  bank  must  replace  it  with  satisfactory  col¬ 
lateral. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


The  1916  Apple  Outlook 

A  careful  survey  of  the  large  orchards  in  the  United 
,  tates  which  pick,  pack  and  ship  tlieir  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts,  indicates  that  we  are  not  to  have  as  large  an 
apple  crop  in  1016  as  we  did  in  1015.  Oregon  and 
V  nshmgton  report  conditions  less  satisfactory  from  the 
orefiardist’s  standpoint  than  one  year  ago.  Idaho, 
l  titli,  jinfi  Colorado  will  have*  few  apples  to  conic  cast. 

The  cold,  wet  Spring  injured  apples  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  blossoming  through  the  Missouri  River  Valley 
and  the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  and  the  outlook  now 
is  that  Illinois  and  Missouri  will  not  pack  50  per  cent 
of  the  apples  that  they  did  one  year  ago. 

.The  weather  in  Western  New  York  and  the  high 
winds  which  prevailed  during  the  blossoming  season  in¬ 
jured  very  badly  both  the  apple  and  the  pear  crop,  and 
whi  e  last  year  was  the  off  year  for  "Western  New 
lork,  it  is  doubtful  this  year  whether  they  will  barrel 
very  many  more  A-grade  apples  than  they  did  a  year 
ago. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  indi¬ 
cates  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Cold  wet  Spring 
lu  re  injured  the  fruit  during  the  blossoming  season  as 
it  did  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

As  labor  is  well  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
all  other  food  stuffs  are  high,  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  orchard i st  to  anticipate  a  splendid  marker  for  his 
apples  this  year.  One  year  ago  in  August  when  the 
produce  trade  papers  were  insisting  that  the  price  of 
apples  for  1015  would  be  a  maximum  of  $2  per  barrel 
for  grade  A  apples,  and  $1.50  for  grade  B.  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Foods  and  Markets  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  told 
its  readers  that  A-grade  New  York  State  apples  should 
bring  $2.i5'  per  barrel  and  Il-gradc  $2.25  per  barrel, 
t.o.b.  shipping  point.  The  prediction  was  made  good 
in  later  sales  at  both  auction  and  private  sales. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  movement  of  apples  to  Europe 
is  much  brighter  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  Last  year 
on  aceouut  of  the  urgent  demand  for  munitions  of  war 
tor  a  large  part  of  the  season  the  freight  rates  were  so 
high  that  it  prohibited  the  exportation  of  apples  in  any 
quantity.  At  present  steamship  lines  are  soliciting 
freight  at  reduced  rates  from  those  demanded  one  year 
ago.  The  indications  now  are  that  there  will  he  am¬ 
ide  freight  space  for  apples  this  year  and  that  the  rates 
will^  be  less  than  one-half  the  rates  charged  during 
Tdl.i;  For  the  past  30  days  there  have  been  liberal 
oflnrings  of  shipping  room  for  cheese,  eggs  and  other 
food  Commodities  and  there  has  been  a  good  movement 
of  til  ese  foods  to  the  other  side  at  excellent  prices. 

There  is  no  reason  why  apples  should  not.  bring  this 
year  at_  least  $3  per  barrel  for  strictly  A  grade  fruit 
anil  $2.50  for  B  grade.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  very  fine 
fruit  in  orchards  carefully  sprayed  and  cared  for  and 
which  have  an  established  reputation  will  sell  this  year 
25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  it  did  one  year 
ago. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  July  27th,  1916: 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Childhood’s  Lost  Belief 

I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 
And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees; 

For  every  flower  I  hail  a  name — 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads  and 
bees ; 

1  knew  what  thrived  in  yonder  glen  ; 
What  plants  would  soothe  a  stone 
bruised  toe — 

Oh,  1  was  very  learned  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

T  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Where  the  checkerberries  could  he 
found — 

1  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a 
pound ! 

1  knew  the  wood — the  very  tree — 

Where  lived  (he  poaching,  saucy  crow, 

And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me — 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

1  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 

Only  to  lenrn  this  solemn  truth: 

T  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 

Yet  there’s  this  youngster  at  my  knee 
Knows  all  the  things  1  used  to  know. 

To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

1  know  ’tis  folly  to  complain 
Of  what  so’ er  the  fates  decree, 

Yet  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain 

1  tell  you  what  my  wish  would  be : 

I'd  wish  to  he  a  hoy  again, 

Back  with  tin1  friends  I  used  to  know; 

For  1  was,  oh!  so  happy  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 


One  of  our  friends  says  that  while  a 
commercial  cherry-pi tter  always  seems  to 
mash  or  waste  the  pulp,  she  pits  cherries 
“like  a  streak”  with  a  new  wire  hairpin. 
There  is  no  waste,  and  a  momentary 
twist  of  the  hairpin  brings  the  pit  out 
clean. 

* 

In  very  warm  weather  one  often  has 
trouble  with  icings  that  fail  to  stiffen 
properly.  We  find  it  very  much  easier 
to  heat  whites  of  eggs  stiff  if  they  are 
well  chilled  in  the  icebox  before  using, 
and  if  everything  else  is  cold,  including 
the  mixing  bowl,  the  icing  hardens 
quickly. 

* 

Among  ways  of  using  cheese  that  is 
stale  and  dry  is  sandwich  filling  or  pot¬ 
ted  cheese.  Grate  half  a  pound  of  dry 
cheese  so  that  it.  is  fine,  thou  mix  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  made  mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Add  just  enough  cream  to  form  a 
stiff  paste,  and  pack  it  in  covered  glass¬ 
es  ;  it  will  keep  some  time  in  the  icebox. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  something  of 
the  kind  prepared  for  emergency  picnics. 
Another  savory  sandwich  is  made  by 
mixing  the  grated  cheese  with  just  enough 
chilli  sauce  to  form  a  paste.  This  is  a 
very  nice  filling  with  brown  bread. 

* 

One  of  the  first  “dou’ts”  given  by  a 
physician  instructing  a  first-aid  class  was 
“Don’t  put  oil,  vaseline  or  grease  of  any 
kind  on  a  burn.”  It  was  explained  that 
such  substances  form  a  congenial  culture 
bed  for  bacteria  and  may  easily  infecl  the 
wound.  The  modern  treatment  for  a 
burn  is  to  leave  it  open  to  sun  and  air, 
and  let  it  heal  “by  the  first  intention,” 
and  a  surprising  absence  of  scar  results. 
Sometimes  an  open  burn  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  clean  linen  or  gauze,  which 
has  been  boiled  for  10  minutes,  then 
wrung  out,  and  applied,  as  hot  as  can  he 
endured.  It.  causes  acute  pain  at  first, 
followed  by  considerable  relief,  A  case 
was  related  where  a  child  was  severely 
scalded.  Various  neighbors  came  for¬ 
ward  with  advice,  and  finally  one  woman 
of  experience  was  allowed  to  cover  the 
burn  with  a  cobweb,  which  was  sure  to 
give  relief!  The  fact  that  the  cobweb 
might  he  infected  with  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  including  tetanus  or  lockjaw, 
did  not  occur  to  the  amateur  surgeon, 
hut  when  the  doctor  arrived  he  had  to 
remove  it  and  cleanse  the  burn,  at  the 
cost  of  considerable  added  suffering  to 
the  patient.  In  the  minor  accidents  of 
cuts  or  lacerations  that  do  not  call  for 
skilled  medical  care,  the  chief  tiling  to 
consider  is  the  avoidance  of  germ  infec¬ 
tion,  and  all  bandaging  material  should 
be  sterilized  by  a  thorough  baking,  and 
theu  be  stored  away  in  a  tightly-closed 
jar  or  box.  The  antiseptic  now  generally 
used  and  advised  for  cleansing  wounds, 
including  bites  and  scratches  from  nni- 
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nulls,  is  tincture  of  iodine  and  pure  grain 
alcohol,  half  and  half.  Modern  instruc¬ 
tors  tell  their  pupils  that,  they  must  nev¬ 
er  wash  out  n  wound,  this  being  a  fer¬ 
tile  source  of  germ  infection;  amateur 
treatment  should  be  confined  to  covering 
the  wound  with  aseptic  dressing  until  the 
doctor  arrives.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  a  severe  hemorrhage,  which  may 
involve  danger  to  life. 


Frozen  Desserts 

Ginger  Ice  Cream. — Prepare  a  pint  of 
rich  boiled  custard  from  one  pint  of 
scalded  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  (blended  with  a  little  cold 
water),  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  eggs  that 
have  been  beaten  with  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Cook,  stirring  frequently,  until 
the  custard  coats  the  hack  of  the  spoon, 
then  remove  from  the  tire,  cool  and  flavor 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Chill  in  the  iee  Chest,  fold  in  half  a  pint 
of  stiffly  whipped  cream  and  pour  into 
the  freezer  that  has  been  packed  with 
ice  and  rock  salt.  Freeze  slowly  and  as 
the  cream  begins  to  congeal  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  and  a  half  of  chopped  preserved  gin¬ 
ger  and  a  little  of  the  thick  syrup.  Con- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


9068 — Bathing  Suit,  Small  34  or  36,  Medium  38 
or  40,  Large  42  or  44  bust. 

9064 — Child's  Rompers,  1,  2  and  4  years’,  with 
Round,  Square  or  High  Neck,  Long  or  Short 
Sleeves, 

8973—  Blmuio  With  Side  Closing,  34  to  42  bust. 
With  Long  or  Throe  Quarter  Sleeves. 

8996 — Four  Cored  Shirt  with  a  Box  Plait  Ap¬ 
plied  Over  Eaoh  Seam,  2(i  to  30  waist.  Per¬ 
forated  for  Trimming. 

9056 — Child’*  Press,  1,  2  and  4  years.  With 
round’  or  high  nrrlc,  long  or  short  sleeves. 

9066 — Bathing  Suit,  Small  34  or  30,  Medium 
38  or  4ft,  Large  42  or  44  bust.  To  be  worn  over 
separate  bloomers  or  tights. 

The  above  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  f  ashion  Department  of  this  paper, 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  each. 


tinue  freezing  until  firm  and  smooth  and 
repack  in  a  melon  mould.  Be  sure  that 
the  mold  has  a  watertight  cover  and 
bury  in  ice  and  salt  for  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  serving. 

Maple  Ice  Cream. — Scald  in  a  double 
boiler  one  cupful  of  milk,  when  hot,  add 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  maple  syrup. 
Beat  two  eggs  well  till  thoroughly  mixed. 
Return  to  the  double  boiler  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly.  As  soon  as  the  mix¬ 
ture  thickens,  strain,  allow  it  to  cool, 
tin  n  add  a  cupful  of  thin  cream  and 
freeze.  Maple  walnut  sauce  for  ice 
cream:  Boil  a  pound  of  maple  sugar  with 
a  very  little  water  (one-third  of  a  cup¬ 
ful)  until  it  threads.  Stir  in  one-half  a 
cupful  of  broken  walnut  moats.  Serve 
hot. 

Frozen  Walnut  Pudding. — Plump  a 
cup  of  raisins  by  covering  them  with 
boiling  water:  drain  for  10  minutes  and 
roll  in  granulated  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar  un¬ 
til  light.  Add  a  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk,  and 


gradually  four  cups  of  hot  milk.  Cook 
over  hot  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  until  thickened.  When 
the  mixture  is  cold  add  vanilla  to  flavor, 
a  cup  of  peach  preserves,  a  cup  of  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  chopped  fine,  and  the  raisins. 
Freeze  as  ice  cream.  When  partly  froz¬ 
en  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  whipped 
stiff,  with  half  cup  of  sugar.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  and  English  walnut 
halves. 

Grape  Frappe. — Put  two  cups  sugar 
and  four  cups  water  in  saucepan,  bring 
to  the  boiling  point  and  boil  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  range,  add  two  cups 
grape  juice,  one-half  cup  of  orange  juice, 
three  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  Cool, 
strain,  and  freeze  to  a  mush,  using  equal 
parts  of  rock  salt  and  finely  crushed  ice. 
Serve  in  frapp£  glasses  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened,  and  whole  grapes. 

Frozen  Maple  Pudding. — Prepare  a 
rich  boiled  custard  from  one  pint  of  milk, 
three  eggs  and  two  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  maple  sugar.  Cook  the  custard 
over  hot  water  until  well  thickened.  Do 
not  allow  it  to  boil.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cold  fold  in  half  a  pint 
of  stiffly  whipped  cream  and  sufficient 
thick  maple  syrup  to  flavor.  Turn  at 
once  into  a  chilled  freezer,  and  when  the 
pudding  is  about  half  frozen  pour  in  a 
small  cupful  of  chopped  nut  meats  and 
crushed  macaroons.  Continue  freezing 
until  firm  and  smooth.  Repack  in  a 
melon  mould  and  serve  un moulded,  ac¬ 
companied  by  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Watermelon  Sherbet.1 — Take  the  red 
pulp  and  juice  of  watermelon,  and  to 
every  quart  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Put  in  freezer,  and 
when  half  frozen  add  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth  and  continue  freezing. 

Coffee  Farfait. — Cook  a  dip  of  sugar 
and  a  cup  of  water  till  it  spins  a  thread, 
and  then  slowly  heat  it  into  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  stiffly  beaten.  When  it  cools 
put  in  a  enp  of  very  strong  coffee,  still 
beating,  and  last,  when  the  mixture  is 
perfectly  cold,  fold  in  a  pint  of  cream 
whipped  till  firm.  Put  into  a  pail  with 
greased  paper  over  and  then  a  tight  cov¬ 
er,  and  bury  five  hours  in  ice  and  salt. 
In  serving  fill  the  glasses  lightly  and  over 
each  put  a  spoonful  of  crystallized  mint 
leaves  broken  up  in  good-sized  pieces. 
These  can  he  bought  or  made  at  home 
by  rolling  fresh  mint  leaves  in  a  very 
thick  sugar  and  water  syrup  and  drying 
them  on  buttered  plates  in  the  oven  with 
the  door  open,  sprinkling  them  with 
granulated  sugar  from  time  to  time. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Week-end  suitcases  of  black  enameled 
duck,  with  steel  frames  and  strap  bind¬ 
ing,  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,  often 
$4.50  to  $4.75.  They  are  lined  with  cre¬ 
tonne,  many  with  tray  and  pocket  in  lid. 
The  sizes  are  24,  28  and  28  inches. 
Young  women  usually  select  the  20-inch 
size,  which  is  roomy,  and  yet  flat  enough 
to  go  into  the  seat  of  a  railway  car. 
The  28-inch  size  is  almost  like  a  steam¬ 
er  trunk,  and  is  too  large  for  a  girl  to 
carry.  In  going  on  a  trip,  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  utility  of  the  parcel  post.  If  you 
wish  to  take  more  than  your  suitcase 
holds  comfortably,  pack  the  extras  care¬ 
fully  in  a  box,  well  wrapped,  and  send 
to  your  prospective  address  a  day  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  parcel  post;  it  will  only  cost 
a  few  cents.  This  is  a  good  plan  with 
garments  that  crease  badly  when  packed 
tightly  in  a  suitcase. 

Satin-like  cotton  materials  for  making 
bathing  suits,  known  as  surf  doth,  beach 
clotli,  Venetian  satin,  etc.,  cost  from  55 
cents  a  yard,  32  inches  wide,  to  $1.50  a 
yard.  54  inches  wide.  Excellent  glossy 
quality,  38  inches  wide  is  05  cents  a 
yard.  These  are  black  only;  black  and 
white  stripes  for  trimming  is  35  cents 
a  yard.  About  three  yards  of  the  30- 
inch  goods  makes  one  of  the  straight 
little  suits  now  worn,  or  2(4  yards  of 
the  54-inch.  A  knitted  combination  or 
“Annette  Kellerman”  is  worn  under  the 
suit. 

Among  new  jewelry  are  many  copies  of 
old-fashioned  pieces  giving  a  fringed  ef¬ 
fect.  Earrings  of  silver  treated  to  look 
antique  have  a  fringe  of  seed  pearls.  A 
topaz  pendant  set  in  silver  had  a  fringe 
of  pearls,  n  lavalliere  of  rhinestones  had 
a  fringe  of  rhinestones,  and  some  silver 
hairpins  are*  finished  with  silver  or 
rhinestone  fringes. 

A  baby’s  out-of-the-wiudow  crib  is  a 


new  idea  designed  to  give  the  city  baby 
fresh  air  in  warm  weather.  It  is  like  a 
little  house,  screened  on  three  sides,  that 
may  he  fastened  outside  of  the  window 
with  entire  security.  It  is  fireproof,  and 
strong  enough,  the  seller  says,  to  boar  a 
weight  of  500  pounds  upon  it  without  in¬ 
jury.  It  contains  a  spring  and  mattress, 
and  the  baby  may  sleep  there  in  coinfort 
and  security.  The  price  of  this  crib  is 
$28.50. 


Baking  Day 

A  regular  weekly  baking  day  ought  to 
he  an  institution  in  every  home.  Ilome- 
haked  food  is  immeasurably  cheaper  and 
much  more  wholesome  than  bakeslup 
products.  Having  a  regular  day  when 
practically  all  the  baking  for  the  week 
is  done  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  time 
and  dishwashing.  It  is  almost  as  poor 
economy  to  be  daily  dabbling  in  a  bit  of 
baking  as  it  is  to  he  eternally  running 
to  the  delicatessen  shop. 

A  long  day  of  baking  requires  much 
strength.  So,  in  order  to  distribute  the 
work,  I  begin  the  night  before.  We  like 
to  devote  Saturday  to  baking,  as  we  then 
prepare  our  Sunday  dinner  and  are  as¬ 
sured  of  plenty  to  tide  us  over  the  busy 
first  half  of  the  week.  The  night  before, 
just  before  retiring,  I  plan  to  spend  half 
an  hour  in  the  kitchen. 

Broad  is  started  in  the  bread-mixer. 
The  ingredients  for  cookies  are  combined, 
and  enough  flour  added  to  make  a  smooth 
batter,  which  is  set  in  a  cool  place  over 
night.  Cookies  made  in  this  way  I  con¬ 
sider  really  superior,  since  it  requires 
less  flour  to  roll  them  out  in  the  morning, 
and  we  prefer  a  soft  cooky.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  varieties  of  cookies  are  thus 
prepared.  Doughnuts  may  be  mixed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Tn  the  morning  as  eai-ly  as  circum¬ 
stances  allow  I  put  the  bread  to  rise  in 
pans.  Then  the  cookies  are  cut  and 
baked.  As  I  sit  during  this  process  it  is 
never  tiring  even  though  we  may  make, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  three  varieties. 
One  or  two  are  always  of  a  kiud  that 
keep  well.  The  cooky  baking  is  quickly 
over,  as  I  use  a  large  tin  which  just 
slips  inside  the  oven. 

■'Next  to  he  considered  are  cakes.  The 
mixing  bowls  just  emptied  of  cooky 
dough  are  used.  Usually  three  cakes  are 
baked,  at  least,  one  of  which  boasts  good 
keeping  qualities.  Gingerbread  improves 
with  age.  A  loaf  of  chocolate  or  fruit 
cake  can  he  depended  upon  to  keep  for 
a  week. 

Often,  to  save  time,  I  mix  all  three 
kinds  of  cake  or  cookies  at  once.  Each 
recipe  is  written  on  a  card  which  is  set 
up  against  its  respective  mixing-bowl,  in¬ 
suring  that  no  mistake  is  made  in  what 
otherwise  might  prove  confusion.  In  this 
way  three  cakes  can  be  made  iu  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time.  Once  the  measur¬ 
ing  cup  is  in  the  hand  it  takes  little  long¬ 
er  to  measure  sugar  or  flour  for  three 
cakes  than  it  does  for  one. 

Ry  the  time  the  cakes  are  done  t he 
bread  is  ready  for  the  oven.  During  the 
hour  while  the  bread  hakes,  pies  are  pre¬ 
pared  or  puddings  and  beans  gol  ready 
for  the  oven.  During  cool  weather  we 
frequently  make  a  plum  or  suet,  pudding, 
which  is  easily  re-heated  when  needed. 

While  watching  the  oven  I  fry  the 
doughnuts  that  were  prepared  over  night, 
and  ice  the  cakes.  Often  icing  for  all 
the  cakes  can  he  made  at  once,  and  var¬ 
ied  with  different  flavorings. 

It  truly  is  amazing  how  few  dishes  are 
required  for  this  quantity  of  baking.  One 
measuring  cop  for  dry  ingredients,  one 
for  wet,  one  For  shortening,  two  or  three 
mixing  howls  and  spoons,  a  teaspoon  and 
spatula  form  Ihe  greater  part  of  the 
collection;  only  about  what  is  used  for 
making  a  solitary  cake,  excepting  the 
extra  bowl.  Dinner,  on  baking  day,  is 
placed  in  the  tireless  cooker  early  in  the 
morning.  All  other  work  is  simplified 
for  that  day  as  much  as  possible,  and 
under  these  conditions  it  really  is  not 
hard  to  ncomplish  a  week’s  baking  for  a 
family  of  four  on  Saturday  forenoon. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


My  Neglected  Garden 
IV. 

The  transfer  of  what  was  1015’s  neg¬ 
lected  garden  to  new  soil  and  conditions 
of  order  and  prosperity  promises  to  be 
a  task  for  1010  and  1017  to  .see  to  com¬ 
pletion  The  daffodils  and  Narcissus 
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could  not  bo  disturbed  this  Spring,  but  low 
st.uk as,  or  mnrkors  of  some  sort,  must  be 
placed  before  the  leaves  die  to  show 
where  to  iind  the  bulbs  in  August.  Cnn- 
didnm  lilies  and  Oriental  poppies  must 
be  treated  the  same  way,  and  maybe  re¬ 
setting  those  will  remind  me  to  beg  a 
root  of  Di centra  from  a  neighbor  at  the 
same  time*.  A  perennial  garden  is  not 
complete  without  bleeding-hearts,  but 
ours  died  out  long  ago.  Considering  that 
one  seldom  sees  it  in  uncared-for  borders, 
and  recalling  the  huge  chimps  that,  in 
mv  childhood  days  used  to  scatter  dew- 
drops  on  both  sides  my  starched  pina¬ 
fores  as  I  went  down  the  garden  walk 
before  breakfast.  I  concluded  that  Di- 
centra  spectabilis  needs  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  I  note  also  that  catalogs  charge  20 
cents  a  root  where  other  perennials  are 
selling  for  15  cents.  What  gold  mines 
I  should  have  thought  those  great  roots 
in  the  old  flower  borders  if  I  could  have 
sold  them  at  20  cents  the  handful!  But 


mums?  Are  they  vigorous  and  hardy 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  farm  flower 
border?  Or  would  Stokesia  or  Pyre- 
thrum  be  a  better  ehoiw  in  white  daisy- 
like  flowers?  Will  this  season  see  me 
trying  the  experiment  of  growing  sweet 
violets  in  that,  bed  east  of  this  house? 
Mildew  and  all  sorts  of  enemies  suggest 
themselves  when  I  think  of  growing  any 
violets  other  than  the  tiuy  white  ones 
that  make  the  air  so  sweet  near  the  back 
door  in  May.  One  new  rose  I  must  have. 
It  will  be  a  Yellow  Rambler  because 
there  is  a  sunny  place,  against  the  wood 
shed,  where  everything  seems  favorable 
to  its  growth.  And  in  a  bouquet  of 
roses  given  me  last  June  no  sort  was 
more  plcasiug  than  the  sprays  of  Yellow 
Rambler.  But  when  I  can  invest  in  new 
roses  for  the  border  it  shall  be  first  a 
Gross  an  Teplitz  and  a  pink  Maman 
Cochet.  I  know  a  bush  of  the  latter  sort 
that  is  vigorous  and  very  sure  to  be  in 
bloom  from  early  rose  time  till  frosts. 


Engineering  the  Telephone 


THE  great  Bell  System,  with 
its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 


Whatever  the  difficulties,  they 
must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  telephone  shall 
continue  equal  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  future 
must  be  anticipated  and  dis¬ 
counted. 

In  the  Bell  System,  more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  telephone 
business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  whatever 
the  future  develops. 


l  ne  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army,  he 
plans,  projects,  and  directs  his 
campaigns  far  ahead.  He  deals 
with  the  seemingly  impossible 
— transforming  ideas  and  ideals 
into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a  city’s 
underground  telephone  system, 
or  the  building  of  a  transconti¬ 
nental  line,  or  a  serious  war- 
shortage  of  supplies  needed  in 
telephone  work. 


Mo,  459,  27-inch  Centerpiece 


Stamped  and  tinted  on  fine  white  embroidery  fabric.  Price 
with  mercerized  floss,  75  cents. 


The  bloosoms  are  a  clear,  lovely  pink 
and  charming  for  cutting.  Grnss  an  Tep¬ 
litz  was  doing  wonderful  things  where  I 
visited  last  season,  giving  us  great  heads 
of  the  most  beautiful  deep  red  velvet 

AUGUSTA  BOSE. 


never  saw  opened  except  for  the  Spring  Pigeons  and  Squabs 

/plowing.  Forkfuls  of  that  best  of  plant  Broiled  Squabs. — Dress  like  broiler 
goods  went  broadcast  over  flower  and  chickens,  split  down  the  back  and  flat- 

vegetable  beds  in  prodigal  impartiality,  ten,  butter  the  broiler,  and  cook  over  it 
It  may  have  cost  foolishly  in  hand  labor,  clear  fire  until  a  delicate  brown,  turning 
but  what  of  newer  methods  compares  in  often.  When  done  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
charm  with  those  old  fenced-in  gardens  pepper,  and  spread  with  butter, 
where  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  held  Broiled  Pigeons. — Put  the  pigeons  in 
equal  but  well  ordered  dominion!  a  kettle  that  will  crowd  them  slightly, 

But  the  grass  did  finally  creep  in  so  that  it  will  not  take  a  large  quantity 

among  the  currant  bushes  next  the  back  of  water  to  cover  them.  Cover  tight  and 
fence,  and  I  am  reminded  that  iny  1916  boil  slowly  until  there  is  only  half  a 
garden  must  be  hoed  steadily  until  all  teacup  of  water  left  in  the  kettle.  Spread 
those  sods  have  lost  power  to  put  up  a  the  birds  with  butter  and  brown  them 
blade  of  grass  and  have  become  humus  on  the  broiler.  Serve  on  buttered  toast 
for  other  growths  to  feed  upon.  Be-  and  pour  over  them  the  drippings  from 

cause  Iris  roots  seem  hardest  to  keep  the  the  pan, 

grass  out  of,  it  may  be  best  to  delay  Roast  Pigeon. — Wipe  dry  and  spread  a 
moving  them  till  1917.  This  Summer  lump  of  butter  on  a  bit  of  broad  and  put 
the  colors  can  be  marked  and  when  they  in  the  cavity  of  each  bird.  Cover  the 
are  moved  I  mean  to  have  them  well  bottom  of  the  baking  pan  with  thin  slices 
pulled  apart  and  only  the  newer  and  of  salt  pork  and  put  the  pigeons  in, 
most  vigorous  roots  set.  The  Chrysan-  trussed  and  with  the  backs  down.  Put  a 
themums,  too.  must  be  broken  up  and  little  water  in  the  pan,  baste  often,  and 
only  single  and  thrifty  shoots  set  out.  I  roast  a  light  brown.  It  will  take  from 
note  that  tin*  Persian  Iris  did  not  bios-  20  to  30  minutes.  Make  a  gravy  from 
soni  last  season  and  am  wondering  if  it  the  drippings'  in  the  pan,  and  just  before 
disliked  the*  heavy  top-dressing  of  wood  sending  the  pigeons  to  the  table  garnish 
ashes  given  it.  Yuccas  delight  in  wood  them  with  bits  of  the  salt  pork  and 
ashes,  but  they  also  thrive  where  drought  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  them, 
would  kill  any  other  plant,  so  must  have  Baked  Squabs. — Draw  five  fat  squabs 
ideas  of  their  own.  I  have  a  stand  of  and  put  the  livers  to  cook  in  a  little* 
them  doing  well  on  a  dry  hillside  where  suited  water.  Gut  the  birds  in  four 
elm  roots  would  starve  out  any  other  pieces  and  flatten  by  pounding,  lightly 
plant.  with  a  kitchen  knife.  Sprinkle  each 

It  is  said  that  .Tune  is  the  month  for  piece  with  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  a  dust 
moving  roses.  This  may  be  because  after  of  pepper.  Line  the  bottom  of  deep 
flowering  the  rose  naturally  starts  into  meat-pie  dish  with  a  thin  layer  of  chopped 
vigorous  growth.  But  no  doubt  one  fat  hum,  sprinkle  over  it  a  teaspoon  of 
must  water  and  mulch  thoroughly  if  the  chopped  chives  (or  a  less  amount  of 
work  is  done  then,  'for  the  drying  sun  chopped  onion)  place  one  layer  of  the 
jjnd  wind  of  midsummer  would  have  to  squabs,  thru  one  layer  of  sliced  hard 
be  reckoned  with.  cooked  eggs,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  ham, 

But  what  is  a  garden  in  which  there  chives,  a  layer  of  squabs,  another  of  egg 
is  nothing  new  to  watch  over,  to  see  slices  and  cover  the  top  with  thin  slices 
bud  and  to  wait  impatiently  attendant  of  fat  bacon.  Crush  the  livers  and  mix 
upon  till  the  blossoms  expatyl !  Will  the  with  one  tablespoon  each  of  flour  and 
long-spurred,  blue  columbines  sowed  last  butter,  pour  one  pint  of  warm  veal  or 
September  be  alive  and  give  us  flowers  chicken  stock  into  the  flour  and  butter 
this  season?  Is  the  newer  Achillea,  the  mixture  and  pour  it  over  the  squabs. 
Pearl,  so  much  superior  to  the  old  sort?  Cover  with  an  oiled  paper  and  bake  in 
What  of  the  single  hardy  Chrysanthe-  a  moderate  oven  one  hour*. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Liquid 

Muscle 


Clean  it  omy  once  A  year.  No  wick.  No  K'Iu*a  »tobe. 
No  dangdf  uvwi  if  rolled  around  In  straw  Can’t 
explode,  Lari  t  aptll.  Use  It  around  barns, 
cow  shed*,  chicken  bouaea,  celJaxa,  etc.  The 

COLEMAN  CAS  LANTERN 

Mnkci  and burn  *  It*  own  ir-ae  Son  candle 

newer  or  fttronff  atuady  lipht.  Can't  blow  ,.at  or 
.I?'  *'»Vllvuick.l^bra:i-.*.Mie*filobe. 
Onsrnnt.eoii  tor  five  AvU  y<„,r  dcler— if  not 

write  far  eulnlnjr  of  20 
ailMrtuit  kind*  Lantern*, Table  Lump#,  etc. 
iJoalero  or  wanted  in  every  locality. 

THK  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
Tor!  2»v  -  -  Wjcllltu.  Kansas 

i8SnHi.2S2i&sS*  •  •  -  **«•?«!•  a*™. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Dallas.  Texas  I 


Iffmift  That’s  just  wIiat 

f ;  Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye 

1  means  to  the  housewife. 

S*  Y  ^  Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
riJk  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  ivith  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 
More  than  that 

BABBITT’S  m 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry- Off- Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses— purifies— disinfects. 

Babbitt’s  Pure  Lyo  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
— 10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye — “How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It.” 


South  Clinton  St. 


Chicago.  Ill, 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost.  {3.50,  $6.00  and  $10.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S.  4TH  ST..  PHILA.,  P«. 


E  *5;  VV  .11  t,*i-iij  n-  •  one 
!  little  ci: ild  or  on.  over- 

worked  nr  M  tier  Iron;  die 

city’s  hot,  glaring  walls 
.  and  p<i\ erne nts  aid 

I  give  them  an  outing  at 
,  '  the  beach  with  bounti- 
fui  food,  rest,  coolness, 
fresh  air  and  a  daily  dip 
in  the  surf?  Ten  thousand  poor  mothers  and 
children  are  waiting  for  invitations  to  out  Sea 
Breeze  Summer  Home.  You  can  send  as  many 
as  you  will  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  direct  your  gift  to  George 
Blagden,  Treasurer. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Pres. 

105  East  22d  St.,  Room  200,  New  York  City 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Wholesaler, 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground.  “ 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  XOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

KSTABLISHKO  76  YEATtS 
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Expert  Explains  Cream  Loss 


A  great  deal  of  fat  is  lost  in  the 
skim  milk  when  low  speed  is 
used  ”  says  Prof.  J.  C.  Larsen,  of 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College.  “  Sometimes  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  fat  may  be  found  in 
the  skim  milk  when  the  sepa¬ 
rator  has  been  run  too  slow.” — 
It  is  not  humanly  possible  to 
always  turn  your  separator  st 
the  correct  speed.  Prof.  Larsen 
points  out  clearly  the  value  of  a 
separator  which  will  skim  clean 
at  any  speed.  That  is  just  what 
the  wonderful  new 


commodate  all  flip  cans  of  milk,  one  deep 
only.  The  writer  fools  that  when  milk 
is  produced  under  clean, conditions  so  that 
it  does  not  have  a  strong  stable  or  cowy 
flavor,  this  method  of  cooling  bottled 
milk  is  ideal.  Milk  bottled  warm  can¬ 
not  be  properly  cooled  by  putting  the 
cases  of  milk  in  a  refrigerator,  as  air  is 
a  poor  cooling  medium  as  has  been 
shown.  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Fall  Pasture  After  Oats  and  Peas 

It  is  my  intention  to  use  your  Canada 
pea  and  oat  formula  for  hay  this  year, 
but  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  use 
of  land  afterward.  I  would  like  to  put 
something  on  the  land  for  pasturage  this 
Fall.  Vhat  do  you  advise? 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  h. 

The  plan  often  fallowed  by  Northern 
farmers  is  to  follow  the  peas  and  oats 
with  peas  and  barley  with  a  light  seed¬ 
ing  of  rye  mixed  in.  Barley  is  the  best, 
of  the  grains  for  Fall  and  Winter  growth, 
and  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
barley  is  frequently  used  as  a  late  hay 
crop.  Jt  is  quite  often  possible  to  fol¬ 
low  oats  or  even  early  potatoes  with 
barley  and  obtain  nearly  a  ton  of  grain 
hay  to  the  acre.  The  second  crop  of  pens 
following  the  first  should  make  a  good 
growth.  You  can  cut  the  oats  and  peas 
early  in  August  in  your  latitude.  We 
would  advise  you  to  give  a  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  if  possible,  then  to  plow  under  the 
stubble  and  sow  about  three  peeks  of 
peas,  1  bushels  of  barley  and  one-half 
bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre.  The  barley 
and  peas  will  make  a  good  growth 
through  the  Fall  and  give  considerable 
pasture  or  hay.  They  will  lie  killed  out 
during  the  Winter,  but  the  rye  will  come 
back  in  the  Spring  with  a  fair  seeding, 
and  give  a  crop  to  be  plowed  under  the 
following  year  for  corn. 


SUCTION-FEED 


wdl  do.  It  is  the  only  separator  which  will  skim  equally  clean  at  widely 
varying  speeds.  It  automatically  regulates  the  milk  intake  to  conform  with 
your  own  speed.  It  positively  prevents  the  loss  Prof.  Larsen  speaks  of — 
saving  the  average  dairyman  up  to  $100  each  year. 

The  C harpies  has  many  other  excellent  exclusive  features.  The  capacity 
increases  by  simply  turning  the  crank  faster.  The  thickness  of  the  cream 
will  remain  uniform,  no  matter  how  you  vary  the  speed.  The  famous 
Sharpies  tubular  bowl  has  only  one  piece  in  it — no  discs.  That  means 
easy  cleaning.  Only  half  as  many  parts  as  the  ordinary  separator  — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  easily.  The  top  of  the  supply  can  is  only  two 
feet  above  the  floor — a  small  boy  can  easily  fill  it. 

There  is  a  Sharpies  dealer  in  your  district— ask  him  to  show  you  the 
Sharpies  Separator  and  its  exclusive  advantages;  also  write  us  for  catalog, 
“  Velvet ”  for  Dairymen. 


for  Dairymen. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Brandies :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


Costs  You  Nothing 


'  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  figure  that  it  really  don’t  cost 
them  a  cent  to  feed  SAL-VET.  They  have  found  from  actual  experience  that  this 
great  worm  destroyer  and  live  stock  conditioner  adds  much  more  to  their  profits 
than  it  takes  from  their  pocket  books.  For  example:  it  costs  only  1/12  of  a  cent  a  day 
for  enough  SAL- VET  to  rid  any  r.heepcr  hog  of  worms  and  only  1/4  of  a  cent  a  day 
for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  How  rise  can  you  invest  so  little  and  receive  so  much 
in  faster  gains,  fewer  losses,  feed  saved  ana  bigger  stock  profits?  Read  this— 

"T  enek«o  dwelt  for  thn  RAT.-VLT yr»n  recently  Bent  to  me,  VV.»?r  tfmsg  thta  Fum  wooM  not  begin 
to  pay  far  (iui  bcneiit  1  derived  from  ttuniuig  fc»Al>*VL'I\  **  —  W.  U,  Wallace,  CTSIDktoWQ,  Vfl. 

Remember,  I  don’t  ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  in  advance.  Just  tell  me  how  many 
head  of  stock  you  have;  I'll  see  that  you  arc  supplied  wiih  enough  SAL- VET 
.  to  last  them  60  days.  You  pay  the  freight  when  it  arrives;  feed  it  as  rf' 
V.  directed,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  what  1  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report  / 
\M  in  60  days.  I’ll  cancel  the  charge.  You  won’t  owe  me  anything.  tv. 


You  won’t  owe  me  anything.' 

Sidney  r.  fhl.  President,  THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  Chemists 

. _ Dept.  116 _ CLEVELAND,  OHIO  <258) 


In  the  far  West  and  South  the  prices  are  a  little 
higher  on  account  of  the  extra  freight  charges. 

On  this  60-day  trial  offer  supply  for  a  60  days’  trial 
is  based  on  1  lb.  of  SAL-VET  for  each  sheep  or  hog 
and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle. 

Beware  of  imitations  known  as  Sal-T/iis,  Sal-That 
nnd  Sal-SovtKthinu  EIrv.  This  genuine,  reliable, 
guaranteed  preparation  is  SAL-VET. 


Each  40  lb.  package.... 
Each  ICO  lb.  package 
Eactv2oO  lb.  package.. 


.$2.25 
.  5.00 
,  9.00 
13.00 

... - J............. . 21.12 

Extra  discount  in  larger  quantities. 

No  order  tilled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
/Thousands  of  dealers  sell  SA  L-V ET  at  above  prices. 


Cleaner  Milk 


EUREKA  Harness 
Oil  is  espeicaiiy 
manufactured  for  oil¬ 
ing,  restoring  and 
preserving  leatherof  all 
kinds.  It  makes  har¬ 
ness  last  longer  and 
look  better. 


M  is  the  insistent  demand  of  health  ^ 
w  authorities.  It’s  impossible  to  pro-  ’ 
f  duce  clean  milk  in  dark,  unsanitary 
stables.  Make  you  <•  dairy  clean,  sweet- 
smelling  and  healthful  with 


bined  the  mo-.t  powerful  germicide  known  to  science 
Prevents  foot-and-mouth'  disease,  anthrax,  cholera, 
etc.  Mix  with  water  and  it’s  ready  to  apply. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

in  dairy,  piggery  and  poultry  hou"-*.  But  it  on 
with  brush  or  sprayer.  Csroolu  glv-n  a  beautiful, 
smooth  white  surface.  Fo-it.vely  will  not  flake, 
perl  or  Ulster.  Endorsed  by  lending  experiment 
stations.  At  your  dealer's,  If  be  w.H  not  supply 
I  you,  write u3 direct,  sending  his  name  at  ouee. 

10  IIm.  00  gals.),  SI  ptu*  post  'iga. 

L  20  foe.  l3>  gals, ),  $2  delivered  free.  J 

I  601ns.  (JO gals.),  $4  ”  ”  k 

m  Trial  package  25<\—  Enough  to  paint  and  dis-  M 
m  iiifect  liSO  square  feet.  m 

\cARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO./ 

7  E.  42ad  St  Dept.  Et.  New  York  City 


HARNESS  OIL 

fills  the  pores  of  the 
leather, prevents  crack¬ 
ing  or  the  breaking  of 
stitches.  It  puts  life 
into  the  leather. 

Sold  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany 

Bufialo  Boston 


lUfBfflJifi  uiGuxWflltMDWlu  tmn  ram* 
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MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  cent.  l'at.  The  schedule  below,  per 
300  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-mile  ship- 
pins  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent-  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted'  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  this  schedule. 


33% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5 

I 

3% 

April  . 

$1  50 

$1.36 

$1.71 

$j. 

86 

$2.01 

May  . . 

1.25 

1.31 

1.46 

Ml 

1.76 

June  . 

1.09 

1.15 

1.30 

I. 

13 

1.60 

July  . . 

1.35 

1.41 

1.56 

I, 

7  L 

1.86 

Atieiist  . 

1.51 

1.57 

1.72 

1. 

87 

2.02 

Scpieniher  . 

1.00 

1.66 

l.Sl 

1. 

96 

2.11 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb, 

30 

@ 

30^ 

Gooff  to  Choice  . 

........ 

27 

@ 

29 

Dower  G rades. . . 

24 

@ 

26 

Dairy,  ben . 

28  Lb® 

29 

Corn  m on  to  Gootl . . 

33 

@ 

27 

City  made . 

22 

@ 

24 

Packing  Stock . 

20 

@ 

23 

Process  . 

....... 

23 

@ 

26 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27Jt»  cents. 
CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . . . 

Good  t.o  choice . . . . .  Ufa® 

Lower  grades .  13  @ 

Daisies,  best .  16V6@ 

Tonne  Americas .  17  '® 

Skims,  best.  ...  . ]2  @ 

Falrtogood . 6  @ 

Cuba.  N.Y..  16 
Watertown.  N  .Y..  14JJ 
Little  Falls.  Ufa 
Utica.  UH 


The  market  is  stronger  on  both  gathered  and 
nearby  stock,  and  prices  one  to  two  cents 
higher.  Considerable  damage  has  been  caused 
by  tile  hot  and  sticky  weather.  Careful  exam¬ 
ination  before  shipment  removes  some  of  those 
detects,  Imt  mishandling  by  express  companies 
is  responsible  for  milch  of  the  trouble.  Express 
offices,  cars  and  station  platforms  are  hot 
places,  ami  in  many  cases  no  apparent  effort 
is  made  to  get  prompt  delivery  in  tin*  market, 
so  that  eggs  which  should  be  ou  sate  for  the 
earliest  trade  are  delayed’  two  or  throe  hours. 
The  heads  of  the  express  companies,  or  at 
least,  sonic  of  them,  would  doubtless  like  to 
give  betler  service  on  eggs  and  other  perish* 
able* .  bur  they  have  delivery  men  who  l'eel 
overworked  nud  underpaid — working  muter  Die 
domination  ol'  a  large  and  husky  grouch,  which 
seems  partially  satisfied  by  smashing  or  de¬ 
laying  something.  Few  men  have  the  philoso¬ 
phical  spirit  to  d'o  their  best  work  when  un¬ 
derpaid. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  33  ®  36 

Medium  to  good .  26  @  31 

M ixed  colors,  best.  . .  32  @  33 

Common  to  goud . 24  @  20 

LI  V K  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb .  13  ®  16 

Fowls  . 20  ®  21 

Roosters  . 13  ®  h 

Geese . .  . .  ...  12  @  13 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  common  to  good .  23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 43 

Fowls  . 18 

Ducks,  Spring.. . . . 18 

Squu  us.  uoi . 123 

LI V K  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 6  75 

Balls .  5  00 

Cows  .  4  HO 

Caives.  prime  veal.  100  Jb  . . 11  30 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep.  HID  tbs . 4  30 

Lam  u  s  . 10  00 

Hugs . 8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  10U  lbs . n  00 

Medium  . 9  llO 

Pea  .  . .  9  00 

Red  Kidney .  9  00 

Yellow. Eye .  7  75 

Lima,  California . 7  00 


@  25 

@  35 

@  31 

®  60 
®  22 
®  20 


ffi  9  SXI 
®  7  30 
@6  00 
@13  60 
®  8  00 
@  7  75 
@11  50 
@10  00 

@10  00 
®  9  65 
@10  00 
@  9  75 
@  8  00 
®  7  10 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7  ®  764 

Lower  grades .  5Lk@  f,U 

Sun  dried .  5~@ 

Primes.  1b .  8  @  11 

Apricots .  12  @  14 

Peaches.  ...  . _  6  @  7^ 

Currants  .  .  12  @  14 

FRUITS. 

Poaches  arc | in  large  supply  from  the  South, 
and  a  few  from  Maryland  and  Jersey.  Quality 
is  running  better,  so  that  a  higher  average  of 
price  is  secured.  Apples  in  good  demand  when 
bam)- picked  and  sound.  Berries  have  been 
badly  hit  by  the  dump  heat,  and  some  thrown 
away.  Muskmelons  in  heavy  supply,  but  East¬ 
ern  averaging  poor. 


Apples,  new.  bbl . 

Windfalls,  bu  . 

@3  00 

(ai  5(1 

Pears—  Da  Conte,  bbl _ 

f.;.  -I'll 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. .  3 

@  11 

Plums,  qt.  .  . . 

.  4 

@  ^ 

Cherries,  lb . 

Goosberries,  qt.  . 

@  7 

@  11 

Uuckci  berries,  qt . 

. 

@  U 

Raspberries,  red,  pint... 

CnrrauiB,  qt . 

Muskmelons.  bn.  crate... 

WatermeloOB,  100 . 

PeaoLieit,  Kibcrta,  crate 
Ciirmau . 

. 1  00 

.  1  50 

.  1  25 

®  12 
®  6 
@  1  00 
@55  00 
@  2  75 

@  o  ffii 

Bello . 

@  2  75 

VKU ETABLKS 

Potatoes  have  been  much  lower.  1>ut  veeov 
ered1  a  little  the  middle  of  the  week.  Cabbage 
plenty  and  low.  String  beaus  high  for  choice 
unwilted.  Sweet  corn  higher,  some  prime  near¬ 
by  being  ou  hand.  This  crop  is  about  twe 
weeks  late.  Choice  lettuce  very  scarce,  the 
best  being  Western  New  York.  Tomatoes  it 
much  larger  supply,  but  sound  uearliv  selling 
well,  in  some  cases  up  to  91.75  per  2li-quur1 
box. 

Potatoes- Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  00  @2  25 

Virginia  and  Carolina . 2  OU  @  2  25 

Jersey,  bbl . 2  00  ®  2  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2  00  ®  ’»  50 

8woet.  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @  IHJ 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  2  25 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  30  @125 

Cabbage.  100  .  3  00  @  4  Uil 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100 . .  1  00  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  tmlf-bbl.  basket ......... _ 1  00  ®  t  75 

Onions.  LongUiund,  bbl.- .  4  00  @  4  25 

Jersey,  bu .  150  @2  25 

Peppers,  bu .  90  §1  1  00 

Peas.  bu. . .  50  @  i  60 

Romtnne,  bbl .  5o  @  1  25 

String  Beans,  bn .  60  @  1  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  100  @125 

Bquasb,  bbl . QQ  @  1  25 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tomatoes,  fi-bkt.  crate 
Nearby,  3-1*.  box  . 
Rhubarb,  100  bunches 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Parsley,  bbl ............ 

Kgg  Plants,  bu  . 

Okra,  tt-bkt,  crate  .  ... 


Pays  I  h  e 

tureen Frei«ht  & 

V-**  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ago  by  t  he  $10.000 Champion 
CA  K  NOT  (66666)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Percherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Conies,  write 
toroat  Prieesrii'ht. Terms tosnit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middli'lleld,  Ohio  R.  R.  Station, 
East  OrvM.il,  O.  on  Fbima.  It.  R. 


State,  prime  to  choice 
M edi  11  m  to  good. . . 

Old  stock . 

racitie  coast . 


“The  Poor  Man’s  Cow” 

Hardy ,  Productive,  Prolific,  Profitable. 


11  AY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  50 

No.  2 . 211  00  @21  60 

No.  3  . 16  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 15  U0  @21  lit) 

Straw,  ltye . 11  00  @14  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  ).  Northern  Spring .  1  42  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush . . .  92  ®  93 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bb . G  01)  @  6  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bnsh .  d>  ©  43 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  01  @  1  04 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  23  <  0  @23  50 

Middlings .  24  III)  271(1 

lied  Dog . 3!  (0  32  00 

Corn  Meal .  33  00  34  0U 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  loxvest  prices 
noted  here  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  do* .  3S  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  33  &  36 

Ordinary  grad-'B. .  .  30  @  82 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  I  b .  36  @  37 

Tub,  ohoice .  33  @  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  34 

Broiler;;,  common  to  good,  !b .  40  @  15 

FricaBBee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Fowls  .  25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

Boasting  beef .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops  .  21)  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  . .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  5  @  8 

encumbers,  each .  2  @  5 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Potatoes,  peck  . .  20  @  30 


sALERPure  Bred  Shetland  Pony  Gelding  p,,y0wn,per: 

I'ect  conformation  and  disposition.  Has  been  ridden 
and  driven  for  the  past  year  by  a  5-yeav-oM  child. 

PRICE.  S125.  The  Piedmont  Farms,  Marshall,  Va. 


milk  passes  all  state  and  city  requirements 
ami  Mu-re  Is  lotsof  It,  When  througb zuilkirig 
cows  fatten  quickly  lor  beef.  Calves  bring 
highest,  prices  for  veal.  8euil  for  Interesting 
iiiformutlou  and  nearest  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec'y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


OLID  BAY  3-YEA  R.OLD  MARE.  By  Is  warn 
1  record,  2; 25 b;.  Sheldon  Homestead.  Martiitsbura.  N.Y 


AiredalaTerrierPuppies  Mt®Bioo.w?tb8trw.g 

legs, brains  and  t  ugged  constitution, absolutely  fear¬ 
less,  tha  kind  you  want  for  protection.  No  varmints 
u  here  these  I;  ind  are  kept  Sire  and  dam  both  regis- 
t  Cri  ed.  Price.  tlaatSlUos.  of  age.  INGLfSIOE  FAR  M,  Lancaster,  H.  Y. 


Supply  sold  to  Aug.  1st.  Place 
your  order  now  for  >  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  Ilf,  each,  express 
Ipaid  in  lots  of  a  todeliveriuSep- 
jtembei-.  October  and  Novem- 
!Iber.  12  registered  heifers,  4150 
/ each.  It  regisreredbeifer  calves, 
’4100  each.  Registered  bulls,  425 
up.  2  carloads  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  ami  high 
grace  cows  and  Berkshire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tulty.N.  Y. 


Airedales  for  the  Farm 

DED1GREED  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  The  big-boned, 
*  sweet  tempered  kind.  Price*  reasonable. 
Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Brandrclh,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

dan  Swiveller)  Allstono  Black  Oak,  York  Muster  Key 
and  Champion  Hurry  Joints.  Frank  P.  Mead,  Amenia.N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 


two  months;  strong;  healthy;  best 
pedigree.  M.  LOCKHART,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  flit  the 
pail,  come  and  see  litem  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  ealf  soon. 

10  Keplstr-red  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

26  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


OR  SALE — Threo  male  Irish  Terrier  PUPPIES. 
Ten  Dollars  each.  James  Gilleft,  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Pups 

$25.  CLARK  FARM,  Hoonton,  New  Jersey 


A  young  and  ambitions  preacher  who 
was  staying  at  a  friend's  house  retired  to 
his  room  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day  to 
practice  pulpit  oratory.  Although  he  did 
not  know  it,  at  times  his  impassioned 
tones  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
house.  A  bishop  happened  to  call  one 
day  when  the  budding  orator  was  hold¬ 
ing  forth.  “Gracious  me!"  exclaimed 
the  bishop,  “Pray  what  might  that  he?” 
“Sit  down,  Hisltop !”  his  friend  replied. 
“That's  only  a  young  man  practicing 
what  lie  preaches!" — Melbourne  Leader. 


RIO  YOUR  CL..-I.-  n  1  PL  L  wilh«c«.,IWniHr.  lh»ve 
PLACE  OF  UIIUUKd,  HdlS,  OKUtIKo  III.  m.  Airedale*:  inrliin.  l 
Scotch.  lie, petered  umt  Ir.ii lied.  Allatone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook.  H.J. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


-Tho  intelligent  lcind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Female  scotch  collie  puppies,  $ 

BERKSHIRE  PitlNFFR  9(1111  TRY  YAHIIS  Rerkdiire  M 


BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY  YAR0S.  Berkshire.  N.  Y 


either  color;  small.  Mated  pairs  or  dozen  bits.  Book 
and  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  0. 


IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  HEIFERS 

coming  in  from  the  pasture,  I  atn  going  to  sell 
twenty-ona head  AHOd-ws.  Average  live  year*  old; 
average  milk  for  the  last  six  mouths  being  4642.4 

lbs.  each. 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  good  registered 
stock  free  front  tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease,  as 
the  herd  has  beau  tested  yearly  for  years. 

They  will  be  on  sale  at  Brnttleiioro.  Vermont. 
August  22d  and  23d,  at  '-o  Purebrod  l.ivu  Flock 
Ka.es  Company. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  8.  C.  Buxton. Middletown  Springs.  V  enact:  t 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.  2.  8.  4,  0,  8, 

12,  16and22H-P.  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  etc. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 


••Production  our  Watchword. ’* 

We  have  just,  received  irotu  the  press  our  SPRING, 
19 IB.  BULL  UST.  It.  will  pay  you  to  send  for  if. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


MINERAL"’?.!* 

fe.  heave?., 
^COMPOUND 


Registered  JERSEY  BULL 


Booklet  a  I  fr  iYI  xMaMBx 

Free 

S3  Pai-kago  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  8EME0T  CO..  461  Fourth  A»e..  Pittsburg.  Pi 


one  year  old.  FOR  SALE. 
GLENACKES,  K.  F.  1>,  135,  ltidgewood,  N.  J, 


'WO  PURE  BLOOD  JERSEY  COW'S.  Registered 
Cheap.  Also  grade  heifers.  F.  N.  Donaldson.  Jewett,  0 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  up;  heifers,  f:,0  and  np.  All 
registered.  R.  E.tSHANNON,  Rensltaw  Bldg..  Pittstiuigh,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ciiittenangi’  N.  Y. 


H.  GR1MSHAW 


North  East,  Pa, 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  accommodation,  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 
HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  ail  texted 
yearly  for 'l’ulierciiio.'is.  Prices  low.  Also  heifers 
and  calves.  IV rite  or  come  and  see  them.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bnx  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Uni  QT F| MC— Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 
iiuu%>  i  Li iv v#  ;ua  t lit,  most  expensive.  Ws -offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  If.  O.  dams,  at 
$12.1.  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Semi  for  pedhwees. 
CLOVKKDALE  FA  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— GUERNSEY  BULL  S 

old.  Ft  ices  reasonable.  JOHN  W.  COOPER,  Pineville,  Pa. 


Service  Boars  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Sne- 
_  cessor  s  Fearnaught  194311. 

SUNRISE  FARM  -  CHELSEA,  VT 


Purebred  Registered 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  nxceptionaily  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
Dairymaid  of  Pi  no  hurst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Suunyside  Stock  Farm  _  RiegelsvUle,  Pit. 


LARGE  BERKSHIHES  AT  HIGHW00D 


Fat!  boars  weighing  SCO  and  better,  rnrelated  sows  tired 
or  open.  If  you  want  the  undersized  Berkshire. utchcap 
prices,  don’t  emno  here.  If  you  are  after  the  big  liene.  big 
litter  kind,  at  fair  prices,  we  can  make  a  permanent 
customer  of  you.  H.  C-  »  H  8  HAKPLMOiNG,  Box  IS.  Dundee,  K.». 


One  ri  niflii  Cor  the  fast,  growing  popularity  of 
the  registered  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  is 
tlie  almost  universal  recognition  tiy  nmlieul  antlmr- 
irics  of  the  superior  value  of  purebred  Holstein 
cows'  milk  for  direct  consumption.  This  endorse¬ 
ment  together  with  the  proven  ability  of  Holstein 
cows  to  produce  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  at 
less  cost  is  sufficient.  Tor  the  daily  mail  who  applies 
thought  end  business  methods  to  his  operations. 
Investigate  the  big  ''Black-and-white.-." 


Wo  shall  offer  a  few  trios  of  “Sapphire”  (Hlue) 
Pigs  for  sale  for  shipment  this  summer.  About  five 
trios  allotted  to  each  State  for  1910  delivery.  HEW 

ENGLAND  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.  Telegraph  anil  Mail 


Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 


5000  cows  average  in  yearly  test  oyer  8800 
pounds  of  milk  testing  about  51,,  fat. 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklets. 
Guernsey  Club.  Box  R.  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
fst.  TJ.  No.  1,  \Y  in  s  ton  -Salem.  North  Carolina 

Chester  W.’s  and  0. 1.  C.’s  IowsVnop.g8^^?^0 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  l  Tan  h2?o  Prop.  Troy  .la! 


The  Holstein- Frieiian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Of  CW/ITVJC  50  choice  March  and 

•  i>  V,iJ  VY  11  v  lli  April  pigs,  pairs  and 
„  ,  „  trios  no  akin,  at 

Farmers’  prices.  Clover  Leal  Stock  Farm,  Monroe.  Mich 


Tina  “ONE  MAN"  Doc 

SO  BRAVE  dial  Allies  ami  Garniumi  uhu  him  in  hi* *  -  A  FINE  IIUKTKR. 

untlnrsyd  by  Fi  I'r.-vIJ.-ni  Rooscv..lt  ipid  Mr.  Ruioi-v:  M A'tOll t-KSS  WATOt  DOG. 
alert,  feurlej**:  Sl'I.KNIllD  (HlMPANioN  lor  [niniif,.  h< <m  and  for  your  ehitUren: 
MOSS'  PROFITABLE  1NVESTMKN  f.  blood  bileh  arning  ur.warii  of  S2U0  per  year. 
Puppies,  grown  does,  bred  bilrli  tor  sale.  IIICST  Hl,Oot>  IN  AMERICA,  farm 
mihed ,  Jrardv,  clumsy  stock.  Cedicrce d.  May  we  acid  ynn  a  booklet  and  a  lew  ref. 
erenees  t  Srifo  delivery,  uprlabt  dculmx  miomlltccd.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  $15.00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Bui  l.s,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


T  Serv|ce  boars,  brood 

yT- A*  “TT"  r*  sows  anrt  pign  for  sale 

Registered  free.  J.  D.  SHELMIOINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N  Y 


r  all  open  gilts.  Spring  pigs.  Rave  money.  “  Bnv 
weanlings  VVAYSH>E  FA  HIM, Chatham, N..J. 
Address  A.  1.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  Cartlandt  St..  N  V.  City 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wb  offor  for  sale  UiM'kshire  boar&t  re.'idy  for  service, 
Berkshire  gifts,  bred  and  open,  amt  pigs  of  both 
breeds.  Good  individuals;  excel  lent  breeding: 
satisfaction  guzirantewd-  Prices  reasonable. 

TARBELL  FAKAIS,  SmithvilUj  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Secure  the  highest  prices  and  save  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by 
feeding  properly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animrfl  protein. 
YVituout  these  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

''•■'^provides  for  tins  deficiency — insures  mostrapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits. 

1  ■  t^Tjiiii  g  -  Write  today^  for  FREE  samples,  prices 

ROBERT  A.  RE  ICHARD 
IS  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa- 


Tunis  Sheep 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N  McPherson.  Seottsville.  N  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  H.  V. 
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New  England  Notes 


it,  and  lie  foil  off  in  condition  very  no¬ 
ticeably,  seeming  to  lose  spirit  and  am¬ 
bition  and  putting  on  a  rough,  dull  coat. 
The  daisy  is  also  very  conspicuous  in 
the  older  mowings.  While  well  enough 
in  stock  hay,  it  is  not  welcomed  by 
farmers  who  sell  their  surplus  bay  t<. 
city  buyers.  Daisy  hay  is  certainly  not 
pure  Timothy,  although  the  daisy  plant 
lias  about  the  same  amount  of  protein  as 
Timothy  and  nearly  us  much  starch  and 
fat.  and  compares  well  also  in  digesti¬ 
bility.  As  for  (he  wild  carrot,  about  all 
one  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  does  a  little 
police  duty  in  warning  the  farmer  that 
it  is  time  to  turn  the  sod.  It  it  wasn't 
for  foul  growths,  some  farmers  might  he 
tempted  to  leave  a  mowing  lot  until  there 
wasn't  grass  enough  to  bide  a  hopper, 
instead  of  turning  it  while  there  is  life 
enough  in  the  sod  to  do  a  tillage  crop 
some  good.  Short  rotations,  clean  seed 
and  late  mowings  seem  to  be  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  infested  fields,  n.  f. 


TTNCLE  SAM’S  MARKET  AGENTS. 

The  government  market  agency  has  now 
been  at  work  for  several  months  in  its 
office  at  the  Customs  Building,  Boston, 
and  a  fairly  good  idea  may  be  bad  of  the 
scope  of  its  activities,  ll  is  one  of  nine 
similar  branches  located  in  the  large 
cities,  and  all  engaged  in  collecting  and 
publishing  market  news.  They  report 
the  amount  of  produce  leaving  shipping 
points  and  the  amounts  arriving  at  mar¬ 
ket  centers,  also  the  wholesale  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots.  Not  all  crops  are 
reported  as  yet,  but  only  a  few  promin¬ 
ent  ones  produced  over  a  wide  section  of 
the  country  and  sold  in  all  the  large 
markets;  peaches,  cantaloupes  and  pota¬ 
toes  just  now,  and  apples  when  the  sea¬ 
son  opens.  Agent.  Gilbert,  remarks  that 
lie  would  like  to  include  a  wide  range 
of  native  local  products,  but  is  limited 
by  the  facilities  and  funds  at  bis  dis¬ 
posal.  Under  these  conditions  the  news 
is  of  more  value  to  dealers  and  distant 
producers  and  shippers  than  to  local  pro¬ 
ducers,  since  many  of  the  crops  reported 
are  not  grown  much  in  this  section.  The 
plan  may  be  expanded  considerably,  later 
on.  At  present  there  are  lb  men  at  work 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.,  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Arizona,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
New  Jersey.  They  will  move  from  sec¬ 
tion  to  section  to  follow  up  the  crops. 
They  take  a  few  of  the  highly  perishable 
crops  and  those  which  are  considered  to 
have  suffered  most  from  lack  of  a  central 
selling  organization.  Strawberries  wore 
about  the  only  local  crop  reported  so  far. 
Cabbage,  lettuce  and  onions  will  be  taken 
up  IntW,  besides  apples  and  peaches.  Bo¬ 
cal  producers  are  beginning  to  show  some 
interest  in  the  prospect  of  such  reports, 
a  ad  are  calling  far  them  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  through  the  county  agents. 

if  the  brief  summaries 
of  market  centers  is  to 
as  accurately  as 
dealers 


for  Better  Fat  Stock 
and  Dairy  Profits 


CORN  cut  by  Silver’s 
“Ohio"  Silo  Filler  makes 
better  silage  according  to 
the  records  of  “Ohio"  users. 


There’s  a  difference  In  silage  just  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  machines 
that  cut  it.  Some  silage  goes  into  the 
silo  with  long  shreds  and  leaves 
which  form  air  pockets  and  spoil  the 
silage.  Other  silage  is  cut  in  uneven 
lengths— the  sugardocs  not  get  out  to 
properly  act  in  the  fermenting  proc¬ 
ess.  Silveilzed  silage  is  cut  in  short, 
even  lengths.  The  sugar  juices  around 
the  joints  of  the  cornstalks  are  re - 
teased—  the  silage  packs  down  air  tight 
in  a  homogeneous  mass.  Makes  the 
right  kind  of  food  to  bring  maximum, 
milk  yield  from  dairy  cows— or  to  put 
•weight  on  fat  stock. 


etc.  The  idea  o: 
from  a  number 
give  general  conditions 

possible  and  let  shippers  and  .  . 

draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  in-  during  the  time  of  high  mortality  though 
formation  should  tend  to  prevent  ex-  the  litter  was  changed  frequently  and 
treme  supply  of  some  markets  and  scar-  disinfectant  used  freely.  Only  about  one- 
city  in  others  at  the  same  time.  Agent  third  of  these  chicks  appear  to  have 
Gilbert  is  also  making  quite  a  study  of  bowel  trouble.  During  the  first  week  they 
conditions  special  to  the  Boston  market,  show  every  sign  of  gornl  vitality.  We 
He  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  the  preval-  have  examined  at  least  100  of  them  and 
enee  of  the  Boston  market  box,  well  finG  in  considerably  more  than  00  per 
adapted,  lie  thinks,  for  cucumbers  and  cent,  the  unahsorbed  yolk  varies  from 
some  other  products,  and  convenient.  t<»  the  size  of  a  beau  to  that  of  a  nearly 
handle  whether  full  or  empty,  but  not  completed  egg  in  a  laying  hen.  In  gen- 
quite  right  for  some  crops  for  which  it  is  oral  the  yolks  are  larger  in  those  that 
used,  lie  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  die  first,  although  in  one  chick  about  six 
boxes  usually  hold  about  20  per  cent,  weeks  old  we  found  a  full-sized  yolk 
more  than  a  legal  bushel,  even  without  which  was  quite  hard,  similar  to  the 
heaping  or  the  use  of  end  raisers.  yolk  in  a  hard-boiled  egg.  In  some  cases 

«  ,  .  .  .7I,  the  intestines  seem  to  have  rotted.  The 

datsa  hay  in  new  England.  same  odor  has  been  prevalent  in  all  cases. 

As  a  novitiate  in  farming,  especially  in  In  your  opinion  are  we  correct  in  con- 
Now  England.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  eluding  that  we  are  feeding  too  soon? 
author  of  "New  England  Notes"  just  New  York.  F.  C.  K. 

where  in  New  England  and  at jvhnt  time  Fortv_eight  hours  from  hatching  is  not 

!n  t.hp,  .J'thatVows  won’t  to°  Suon  to  fce(1  y<>nn£  chicks,  being 

js  likely  to  be  so  bitter  that  cows  won  r  l  f  ,  c  m ...  fpndine-  Mem 

eat  it?"  In  this  section  of  Connecticut  ^  $L  to^iSTSfred IS 

if  there  is  one  invading  _  weed  w  the  unutitv  fod  ratber  than  in  time  if  you 

meadow  at  winch  the  dairyman  smi des  ^  m,.als  of  bread  and  milk  daily, 

that  weed  is  the  white  daisy,  which  just  fogl,thpr  with  two  feedings  of  chick  feed 

now  is  Hi  preparat urn  ’  in  the  litter  and  dry  mash  constantly  be- 

un counted  billions  of  stems.  In  tin,  .  foro  the  chicks  in.  troys.  Five  meals  per 

tion  a  farmer.  w-»lkiug  through  a  meado\  j  jg  sufficiently  often  to  feed  chicks, 

white  With  its  bloom  may  he  s c  ;m'(1  t„o  often  if  they  are  overfed  at  each 

such  times  plucking  these  ypHow-ubit  meals.  If  dry  mash  is  kept  be- 

flowers  and  chewing  them— even  swallow-  f  th(,  chick%  motet  mash  should  be 

mg  the  pulp  when  masticated.  I  ven-  f(d  .ir,„lv  and  alternated  with  hard 

turo  that  no  other  lmy-grass  or  plant  hls  I)o'not  “stlI|Y”  young  chicks; 

indigenous .  to  Cortot  >'•;  there  is  much  less  danger  in  unde, feed- 

times  w. linn  n  y  own  obsei  v.ition  such  ftan  ir,  „vorfeeding.  particularly  if 

palatable  succulence  ^  ‘Uniai  taste  .  s  £  ma  are  used.  With  your  next 
lias  the  lower  and  stem  of  o,m  white  ,  of  chicks  j  Would  suggest  feeding  the 
daisy  ^r  M  cow  M  J1  W  bread  crumbs  dry,  or  only  slightly 
own  barns  tins  daisy  hay '  a ■  ™  moistened,  and  much  less  of  this  food, 

a  relish  which  So-_Boss  dw-sn  :  u  i  ce  Mak  u  balance  with  hard  chick 

toward  several  varieties  oL  nicely  cu  ed  -  r”llcfl  oats  aiu|  <lrv  „msh,  giving 

grasses  that,  are  cut  from '  mogdows.  |h  ^our  milk  from  the  start  in  small 

Has  the  N ewEngland  drinking  fountains  or  protected  dishes 

fused  the  white  daisy  w  ith  the  black-  wMo]j  rnsily  denned.  The  same 

eyed  Susans  uliicli  every  fannei  i  •  that  is  used  dry  may  be  moistened 

detests,  and  which  many  of  them  fight  m  milk  or  water  for  soft  food.  But. 

systematically l  1  bese  are  bitter  n  .  do  not  stuff  chicks  with  moist 

bloom  and  stem,  ns  ..nyonc  may  ffife,  -  «  wbich  they  can  easily  gorge 

me  from  a  taste.  lo  confuse'  these  eutn  .  ,  1 

the  white  daisy,  however,  is  to  give :  a  A  mortaiity  0f  50  pot  cent,  from  the 
damaging  reputation  to  ^onnectient.  (.  thf,  £,mrth  wopk  is  strongly  Bug 

•daisy  hay  —a  feed  that  finds  pi  a, so  H  of  H0iue  disease.  White  diarrhoea 

from  every  tanner  whom  I  ye  hem  d  Jroduce8  SOIUl.  (1f  the  conditions  that  you 
speak  on  the  subject.  READER.  mention,  particularly  as  to  the  time  ane 

>x torel,  tome.  _  duration  of  its  ravages,  from  the  first 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  daisy  eh  am-  to  fourth  week,  the  occurrence  of  un 

pion  recoils  the  chorus  of  an  old  song  absorbed  voiles  varying  in  size  from  thal 
which  ought  to  have  been  written  by  a  ,,f  a  pr.a  'to  that  o‘f  a  full  egg  yolk,  tin 
resident  of  the  Uonnecticut  daisy  region:  kigh  rate  of  mortality  and  diarrhoef 
“Dal-de-ral-de-dal-da.v-day,  shown  by  a  whitish,  pasty  discharge  oi 

We'll  cut  tlie  daisies  and  hay,  day-day.  more  or  less  severity.  In  addition,  chicks 
Sing  heyday  day  and  a  heyday  day;  affected  with  this  disease  present  < 
We'll  ciit  the  daisies  and  hay.”  droopy  appearance,  with  rouglicnw 

But  the  plant  which  the  present  writer  plumage,  protruding  abdomen  and  lea 
had  in  mind  was  the  wild  carrot.  Borne-  sened,  or  lost  appetite.  1  liey  someuiie. 
timps  called  whiteweed.  a  term  more  usu-  {)0,'P  plaintively  as  if  in  pam,  IM  u 

ally  applied  to  the  white  daisy.  In  sec-  lnrly  when  voiding  excrement.  I  e  , 
tions  in  and  near  the  lower  Uonnecticut  pearanee  of  clocks  m  an  advance. 
Valiev  and  in  many  other  places  the  car-  stage  of  tins  disease  js  Hi;irnetonsi<:  am 
rot  is  a  big  nuisance  in  mowings  all  easily  ivcogmzed  liy  those  wh"  have  b« 
through  the  season,  and  especially  in  the  *ora  sc,,n  ^hite  dian  a  a. 

second  catling.  Once  while  I  was  run-  <>ver.  may  conj*  from 
ning  a  village  farm  in  the  section  til-  other  than  those  due  to  the  g.  r 

luded  to.  I  cut  a  lot  of  carroty  hay  from  winch  is  the  Hpemfic  cause  ot  t  u. 
a  piece  so  badly  infested  that  the  owner  bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  M.  u.  l. 

gave  me  the  second  crop  for  the  sake  of  - 

lniA'ing  the  piece  mowed  over.  The  hay  •  11.1.1  ,  •  , 

of  course  had  a  very  acrid  taste  and  noth-  Tommy;  My  uncle  hatches  chicken: 
mg  seemed  to  relish  it  except  the  horse,  in  an  indicator.  "Villie:  1  guess  yoi 
Accordingly  he  Lad  to  eat  about  all  of  mean  an  incubus.  —Boston  transcript 


The  Logical 
Silo  Filler 


*‘Ohlo’’cnt  silage  Is  cut  finer  and  m  ora 
uniform  than  ordinary  silage.  Shorter 
lengths.  .Not  Just  in  spot*  hut  all  the 
way  from  bottom  to  tho  top  of  the 
silo.  The  reason  is,  tho  knives  hold 
their  position.  For  example,  it  you 
set  them  at  half  Inch,  they  cut  half 
inch  right  along.  Pressure  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  cannot  spring  them  outot  place. 
They  are  of  tho  sturdy  cylinder  type, 
with  bearings  at  both  ends.  Have 
accurate,  patented  adjustments  for  a 
quick,  short,  clean,  shearing  cut.  The 
material  is  cut  to  a  mold-proof  semi- 
pulp— fine  and  free  from"rdr pockets” 
and  uncut  leaves. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  big 
features  on  Silver’s  "Ohio.’’  Wtite 
and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  others. 
About  the  new  beater  self-feed  that 
saves  a  man's  work  at  the  feed  table; 
the  direct  drive— drive  pulley,  knife 
cylinder  and  blower  fan  all  on  one 
shaft,  reducing  friction  and  saving 
power:  tlib low-speed, explosion  proof 
blower  fan;  single  lever  control;  bull¬ 
dog  grip  feed  rollers,  friction  reverse 
and  others. 


Books  Free 


One  is  our  catalog — tells  about  Silver 
construction  and  why  Silver’s  "Ohio” 
— the  pioneer— is  tho  logical  silo  filler 
for  the  custom  man  or  the  man  who 
does  only  his  own  work.  The  other 
is  a  booklet  that  shows  in  dollars  and 
cents  why  it  pays  to  "  Silverise  your 
silage .”  Write  today. 


The  Silver  Mig.  Co. 

364  Broadway 
Salem  Ohio 

Silver's  "Ohio  is  made  in  seven 
sizes — fit  any  farm  or  purse.  For 
4  h.p.  gas  to  big  tractors.  40  to 
300tonsaday.  Special  lightdraft 
models  for  4  to  8  h.p.  engine. 


’Modern  Silage  Methods1 
264  pages— sent  tor  10c— 
coin  or  stamps 


AAAII  rinUC  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 
uUUII  rflnmo  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  as  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  anti  how  nuieti 
cash  you  can  pay  and  wo  will  >uml  £ oua _ e aref m iy 
prepared  list,  of  Just,  xin-.h  places,  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  Sea 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a2Ja%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  6 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

ilow  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH. 


Absolatdr  fr«!  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 
like  tit-  few  you  would  tn.x  tar  you nwlf.ia  a  special 
combination  ot  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.eorndiBtillera'craina,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  n  little  Bait,  that's  all;  each  m- 
gr-dlorrt  woieked  by  automatic  scales  ami  all 
thoroughly  mtxed  tn  huge  power  driven  mlxora,  so 
that-  it  is  always  ahao lately  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  rjuart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  Ioh»  inton  proflt.Try  LARRO-FKED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "imiwj  tick  If  n«t  *«ttriied' 


deal  era  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 

IXf  URR0WE  MID  IN<  C*  B5  Cillnpic  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


“Acres  of  Opportunities0 

Au  ii  lust  rated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  $5  an  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  nil  crops. 
Ample  rainfall.  WritoW  P. HARTMAN.  A  51.  Aoent, Room 
333.  Grand  Rapids  8  Indiana  Railway.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  lu  191fi.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  .'Mbit!  bushels  per  a.-re  in  Alberta,  28.7.r> 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.00  bushels 
per  acre  tn  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not.  exceed  $30  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  aud  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate,  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Ruilway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
bind  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  aud  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended"  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  0%;  privileges  of  paying  In  full  auy 
lime.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself  Wo  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  thau  the  land 
Itself.  Particulars  oil  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock  -In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  lings  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  #1.000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you  We  own  the  luruT;  wc  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
arid  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canuda. 
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►  *  *  i», 

*  *  t 


BodtiIo  Urocilc  1'onltry  Farm,  N.  ' 
George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .... 

Hampton  1  multure,  Virginia . 

Totli  Pros..  Cnmieericnt  . 

White  Iioghorn  (.'IiiIj,  Illinois  .... 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  _ 

OakcriiKt  Fanii,  New  York . 

•las.  F.  Harrington,  Now  Jersey . . 
Bummer  Prove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns, 

I..  K.  Heasley,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  Mugrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

.T.  Colljnson,  England  . . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad',  New  Jersey. . . 

Mottled  Anconas, 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  >  urk 

White  Orpingtons, 
Ohed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  I.daud  ... 

Orogons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 

Imperial  Progressives 
Wm.  It.  Wells,  Rhode  Tetaud 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Scharz,  California  . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


*  LTONFxST  and  ambitious 

1  1  moo  in  evory  poultry 
romniunity  to  receive  our  h<I  inquiries  and  tnke 
orders  for  our 

Scientific  Poultry  Feeder 

Exclusive*  tcriitoiy .  Iii|f  mnnrqn  fit  litiwtlerH.  Man  having 
other  poultry  ntrencic  -\  ph'ftyri'il,  AImo  af  tractive  prop¬ 
osition  Ptal«‘  c«nUr.tl 

,  Fnctler  opcinTcs  by  clock  work.  Will  rive  half-hour 
feudimta  any  nUe,  any  time  ami  of  any  kind  *»f  icmin. 

►  SwiLnliii*  for  9  am  II  or 
In  ye  iln.-li.  Gruinm-at- 
•*  foretl  in  email  or  largo 

‘  V**  f V  1  —  epuce.  AhHol.it>-  KUitr- 

~~ ‘\fajr  m  L  nUg£-  lmjMm  unti-..  of  perfection. 

.  .  5  if*#*-  ■-  .  *  E  if  j r  yield  im;reas<.-<l 

him  uni's.  -  «-  *  -  1  u\  about  1-3. 

ntTTTJhi  ir"*.YT  yani|*  |L  !  Write  for  intercHting 

FULTON  NOVELTY  CO. 
5-9  S.  7th  St 

IITrMii  ■  ■  ■■■it  FULTON  -  -  N.Y, 


The  thirty-eighth  week  of  the  contest 
nt  Storrs  pi-ad uml  3,fL20  eggs;  iit‘2  Jess 
than  wen*  laid  the  previous  week.  Egg 
production  may  lie  expected  t<>  fail  oil' 
pretty  continuously  for  the  next  three 
months  of  the  contest.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  the  total  production  and 
tin*  general  average  will  lie  greater  for 
this  contest  than  for  any  of  tin*  previous 
ones.  This  is  very  encouraging  to  aU 
connected  with  the  contest,  not  only  to 
those  who  own  tlie  birds,  but  to  those 
who  do  the  labor  and  keep  the  records. 
It  makes  the  work  seem  worth  while. 

This  week  the  “Orogons”  make  the 
high  record  of  61,  easily  taking  first 
place  for  the  week.  These  birds,  Which 
are  crosses  of  Marred  Rock  and  White 
Leghorns,  mated  to  White  Leghorns, 
have  made  a  very  good  showing  in  the 
total  number  of  eggs  laid,  their  record  of 
1,148  eggs  laid  to  date  being  exceeded  hy 
only  six  out  of  the  100  pens  in  the  eon- 
test.  Francis  F.  Lincoln's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  take  second  place  in  the  week's 
score  with  HO,  and  <  !eo.  Phillips’  White 
Leghorns — also  a  Connecticut  pen  are 
third,  with  bo  to  their  credit.  W.  E.  At¬ 
kinson’s  White  Leghorns  tie  with  Men- 
delay  Farm's  I’arred  Mocks,  and  Marsden 
Cross  Poultry  Farm's  White  Leghorns, 
for  fourth  place,  each  peu  laying  52. 
Five  other  pens  of  Leghorns  laid  50  each. 

Obed  G.  Knight’s  White  Wyandott.es 
still  lead  all  other  pens  in  total  produc¬ 
tion;  their  total  of  1,708  being  41  eggs 
ahead  of  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes’ 
score  of  1,067.  Will  Macron’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  third  with  a  score  of  1 .505. 

A  Bohemian  pool  trym  sin  who  lives  not 
very  far  away,  drives  all  bis  hens  out  of 
the  poultry  houses  at  night  and  closes  the 
houses,  making  the  liens  roost  in  trees,  or 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  houses.  In 
the  morning  the  houses  are  opened  and 
the  hens  use  them  only  to  lay  in.  M.y 
this  method  he  claims  to  have  no  trouble 
with  lien  lice.  I  have  often  beep  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  dry  looking  my  young 
chicks  are  in  Iho  morning  after  being  in 
the  trees  all  night  in  a  heavy  rainstorm, 
but  I  would  think  molting  hens  would  be 
uncomfortable  left,  outdoors  all  night  in  a 
storm.  Mot  the  wild  birds  have  to  stand 
it.  why  not  ours? 

The  week’s  record  follows: 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  R.  TTnll,  Connecticut .  3a  1.201 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York....  I'll  1,08(1 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  27  1,138 

Jules  F.  Fraueuis,  Long  Island .  38  1,415 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  40  l.ini) 

Fairfield**  i'smis.  New  Hampshire...  31  1,388 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  23  047 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  41  1,401 

Ruck  Rose  Farm.  New  York .  49  1 ,4fi0 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio. .  02  1,187 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Cnnneeileut  ........  25  1.010 

Branford  Farm,  Conuectieut  ........  45  1,321 

Albert  T.  Leuzcn,  Massachusetts....  47  1.425 

Kcweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts....,  33  1,072 

Ilolllston  11111  Farm.  Massachusetts..  40  1,302 
Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  20  1,039 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wlleox,  Connecticut.  30  999 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tjtrne  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  27  1,00.8 

National  White  Wyan.  nub.  Pa _  37  1,090 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  41  1,708 

P.  W.  Uni-Inis,  Ontario  .  23  1,444 

Beplali  Farm.  Ontario  .  43  1,280 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  31  1.103 

Mrs,  R.  W.  Ktevens,  New  York .  32  1,358 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts. .  40  1,28(1 

.1.  E.  Watson,  OomiooUeut .  31  1,20!) 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  2-1  1.007 

MarsdVn  Cross  P.  Farm.  England _  31  1.501 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  10  1,001 

Merrythought  Farm,  t’ormeelie tit . . . .  40  1,347 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri. ...... .  21  1,103 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.,..  12  815 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts, .  32  1,229 
G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts. . . . . .  31  1.041 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  30  1,300 

A.  B.  Bnindngc.  Connecticut  .  32  1,339 

HI  11  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  28  1,271 

Homer  P.  Ih-rn lug,  Connecticut  .  35  1,280 

diaries  O,  Polliemas,  New  York .  21  1,3)7 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  20  1,059 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conuectieut  37  1,402 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island....  41  1,179 

It.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  29  0112 

Flurry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut  .  14  1,074 

A.  W.  Rumer.v,  New  Hampshire .  3(!  1.432 

F.  1).  Clark,  Connecticut  .  29  1,300 

Allan's  Hnrdtobcat  Beds,  R.  1 .  28  1.222 

Charles  Reciter,  Conned  lent  .  33  1,215 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts  _  23  1.245 

Jacob  I-!.  Jensen,  Connecticut .  30  1.352 

It.  W.  (.'oiling wood.  New  Jersey .  35  1,149 

W'.  H.  Bums  lead,  Connecticut  .  20  954 

PI  nearest  Oreha  rds,  Massachusetts..  27  1,454 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginin  .  34  1,109 

,Tos.  Brandenburg.  Michigan  .  40  1,320 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  lb  Hall,  Connectlent  .  45  1,328 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  43  l.ltil 

lay  II.  Ernlsse,  New  York .  40  1,223 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  43  1,132 

James  II.  laird,  Massachusetts .  50  1,15!) 

•Mis.  Itollin  8.  Woodruff.  Conn . .  41  1,204 

Vvlndsweep  Farm,  Conned  lent .  39  1.321 

Frauds  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut  ....  50  1.47S 


i-eiiBirler  —  /> 

ia vesting  .Voiir^^fifc^KSHSP^^  . 

money  in  rooting,  .i---'/  ' 

ceiling,  siding,  etc.,  ^  -eC.A?  x' 

until  you  have  received  our  Roof-  A 
ing  Book  which  quotes  > 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 
Made  On  World’s  9,Rea*9  Mr  tat 

Best  Roofing  C!ast"  ™ne,e* 

We  sell  direct  to  you  from  tho  jZr^i  j 

largest  sheet  metal  plant  in  the  (F  ,W  jL-/ 

world.  We  save  you  all  middle-  It.  !**}  /*7 

men's  profits.  Wo  prepay  freight  ft  *  m  J  / 
and  give  you  a  binding  guarantee  Of  m  F  w  t 
against  lightning  losses.  Bend  JghJ  > . f 
coupon  for  free  honk— and  reudflp  TT7  * — <-  If 
our  proposition  in  full.  Spanish  Met,, l  Tile 

Lightning-Proof,  Fire-  «"*  W  >'KflF 

Proof  and  Rust-Proof  1  vjj  I  ,1 

Edwards  Tiphtcotu  Hooting  cm  I  Hi/H  H|jl|j  [W.!, 
be  bent,  twisted,  or  st ruck  witii 
lightning,  and  galvanizing  will  !,  1  ,I]l  j*  jj|['  (Jl 
not  crack  Or  flak'.*.  Head  it  or  Hr  X  I'iBuHrlUt 
hammer  it,  you  can't  loosen  or  »  MmITM 
scale  galvanizing.  Tide  nii'Sie  an 
t-yorlaRtiag  gnlvantzcd  TnoWnv.Corruffatuii  Sheets 
that  will  last  na  long  as  building.  -.p. 


YOUNG’S 
Portable 
Poultry  Houses 


37  1,313 

_ GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 

Egg-bound  Hens 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  my 
chickens  to  prevent  the  condition  anil 
what,  to  cio  for  them  when  tln*v  become 
nlled  with  eggs  and  can't  lav  them? 

New  York.  *  T>  Ui 

.  G'lir*  condition  known  as  “egg-bound" 
is  not  due  to  faulty  diet,  blit  to  mechan¬ 
ical  01-  inflammatory  obstruction  of  the 
oviduct.  Sometimes  a  hen  will  be  unable 
to  Jay  an  over-sized  egg  and  again  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  inflammatory  products  will 
block  the  egg  passage  or  11  stricture  or 
other  diseased  condition  of  the  oviduct 
will  prevent  its  functioning.  No  general 
remedy  c-an  bo  applied  ;  each  case  having 
to  he  treated  upon  its  own  merits.  Much 
cases  as  cannot  be  relieved  l»y  simple 
measures,  such  as  oiling  t.lic  portion  of 
the  vent  and  oviduc-t  within  reach;  gen¬ 
tle  manipulation  to  aid  in  tin*  extrusion 
of  a  large  egg.  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
water  to  induce  relaxation ;  puncturing 
of  the  exposed  portion  of  an  overly  large 
egg  and  removal  of  the  shell  and  con¬ 
tents,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  beyond  help. 
A  ntxsitjvo,  such  as  a  leaspoonful  or  two 
of  castor  oil,  might  relieve  a  simple  case 
and  plenty  of  green  food,  with  lack  of 
stimulative  feeding  and  attention  to  gen¬ 
erally  healthful  conditions  of  living 
should  prevent  serious  trouble  from  this 
cause  in  a  flock.  m.  n.  n 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  50  different,  cuts  of 
large  portable  houses,  coops,  etc.  Brices  $1  and  up 

E-  C. YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass 


Edtvards  Patent 
“Grip  •Lock” 


Metal  Shingles 

are  rust -proof  on 
cams  as  well  as 
sides.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  interlock; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nail  (roles  all  cov¬ 
ered  by  upper  lay¬ 
er.  Forever  wind 
and  wcat  berproof. 
ITainmor  and  nniln  only  tools  needed. 

Csmnlae  CDCC  Send  coupon  for  World's  Great- 
OdllipiCQ  ]  (ICC  c-»t  RoofingBook  and  Free  Sam¬ 
ples.  Book  will  convince  you  f-hat  we  can  save  you  a  jot 
of  money  on  any  kind oiroof  younced, alsoon ceiling, 
siding,  wallhoard,  etc.  Fill  out  coupon  and  maii 
today.  Ask  for  Rook  No.  873  . 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing;  Company, 

823-873  Pika  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


(New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNN1.fi,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Lowest  price  Q^jlainl 
ever  made  on  up 

Ready-Made  Firu-Proof  Steel 
Garages.  Set  up  any  place. 
Postal  brings  Outage  Book 
showing  all  sizes,  styles,  etc. 


EriD»"S"'!,',J'3;  PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis 
Rabbits,  Leer,  me.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fanes 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Boantifui 
Swans,  Ornamental  Gee.*e  and  Ducks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Forints,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  IV M.  .1.  MACKENSEN,  Natural, 
ist,  Department  10,  YarrHey,  Pa. 


QUEENS  VIGOROUS  THREE  BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Un- 

X u  tested,  $1:  return  mail.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  IV.  K.Koelt  well,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  $10  per  Dozen 

These  smart,  husky,  lively  little  fellows,  weighing 
1 V2  lbs.,  are  your  chanco  to  tecui-e  new  blood  for 
your  llock  at  a  small  expense.  Harrou  Leghorn 
yearling  bens,  $1  each.  We  ate  closing  out  one  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Wyandottes.  yearling  hens  and  original 
imported  hens  &  $2  each.  Write  for  catalogue. 
IVinsor  Farm,  Aciishiiet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 

823-873  Pike  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  World 
Please  send  FREE  Samples.  FreightPaid  Prices  and 
World's  Greatest  Rooting  Book  No.  813 


Name, 


Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks,  7c  .each 

Bar.  Roo  ks,  12C-:  R.  (J.  Reds,  l?»e-  Polivoty  each  week, 
Nut  Imtchury  .st.oe.lt.  Brad  I*y  us.  Roservo  vmu*A uirusfc 
clucks  now.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  D.  A  .  Frerictitown  N.  J. 


Bowel  Trouble 

Whnt  is  wrong  with  my  chickens?  I 
food  six  parts  of  mixed  food  to  four  parts 
of  corn  meal,  one  of  middlings  and  one  of 
beef  scraps  iu  dry  mash;  equal  parts 
cracked  corn  ami  wheat  for  scratch  grain. 
These  chickens’  bowels  are  so  loose  that 
I  have  taken  away  the  mash  and  feed¬ 
ing  nothing  but  scratch  grain.  The 
droppings  are  a  watery  yellowish  color. 
I  have  more  or  loss  trouble  every  year, 
ami  would  be  glad  to  know  of  some  way 
to  stop  the  trouble.  D.  g. 

New  Hampshire. 

Tln-re  is  nothing  in  the  ration  that  you 
describe  to  cause  undue  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  if  all  the  ingredients  are  sweet 
and  wholesome.  I  would  suggest  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  the  beef  scrap.  Warm 
a  little  in  your  closed  hand  and  see  if 
it  then  lias  a  “rotten”  odor;  if  so,  discard 
it.  It  will  necessarily  have  a  strong 
meat  odor,  but  this  should  not  suggest 
decay.  The  addition  of  charcoal  to  their 
ration  may  help.  If  you  are  feeding  this 
mash  moistened  with  milk  or  water,  as 
well  as  dry,  it  may  be  that  the  chirks 
arc  eating  too  much  of  it  and  that  you 
make  it  too  sloppy.  If  so,  correct  that 
condition  by  making  tin*  moist  mash 
crumbly  only  and  limiting  the  amount 
consumed. _  M.  li.  D. 

Poultry  Questions 

1.  ITow  many  Leghorns  can  you  keep 
in  a  pen  14  feet,  deep,  10  feet  three  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  in  one  11  feet  deep,  eight 
feet  wide?  How  many  It.  I.  Reds  in  a 
pen  11x8  feet?  2.  Is  it  safe  to  breed 
from  chickens  that  had  chicken  pox?  Is 
it  inherited  t  3.  Are  Brown  Leghorns 
as  good  layers  as  white,  and  as  profita¬ 
ble  to  keep?  4.  IIow  much  muslin  open¬ 
ing  for  each  pen?  <j.  n.  k. 

Connecticut. 

1.  liens  should  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  each,  the  larger 
breeds  having  the  maximum  amount. 

Chicken  pox  is  transmitted  from  one 
fowl  to  anther,  Lilt  it  is  not  inherited. 
If  hens  are  not  made  seriously  ill  bv  it, 
they  may  he  safely  used  as  breeders.  Any 
disease  of  sufficient  severity  to  perman¬ 
ently  lower  the  vitality  of  a  fowl,  how¬ 
ever,  should  exclude  it  from  the  breeding  i 
pen. 

5.  Not  as  much  attention  has  been  paid 
t<^  developing  Brown  Leghorns  as  the 
W  bite  have  received.  There  is  little,  if  | 
any,  difference  in  their 


Address, 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-28 t-egg  straiu.  G  liens  and  a  cock  for  $10.  A  few 
10-wo"..a  iniilets  to  spare.  E  Claude  Jones.  Hillsdale.N  Y. 


SUMMER  SALS  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

I'ireut  imported  r*ro  o!  bens  and  daughters. 

THEBAEEON  FARM  -  Coimellsville.  Pa 


A  .  IS  .  HALL’S 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

ality;  Low  prici).  Wrlto  fur  titfscription  and 

tud  Circular*  A.  JB.  Hall,  Wajlinuiord,  Conn* 


For  Sale-Yearling  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens 

healthy,  free  range  Mock.  85  cents  ea<  ii,  partly  Bar- 
t  on  With  every  order  of  25  a  jim-u  Barron  cock  sent 
without  extra  charge.  Brae  Burn  Farm,  Gaylordsville.Cnmi. 


10,000  Chicks  for  August  Delivery 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORN.  IS  cents  eai-li.  B  P.  R  AND 
MINORCA,  8 cents  -aeli.  BROILER  CHICKS.  5  e.-nts  t.ari 
Booklet  froe.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Bux  50.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Chicks  that  Livf»— 1,l’c'  kac  h 

iiicu  Live  »12  i’EB  loo 

per  500.  Tiffany's  Superior  Silver  Laced  amt 
.^now  White  Wyandottes.  Pekin,  Rouen  ami  Iiun- 
.  ,  „  net- 1  Hicks,  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  Id  ham  Poult  ry  Farm,R  34,  PhoenSxville,Pa 


For  Sale-500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

$85  per  hundred.  Famous  Kulp  242  egg  strain. 

J  interest  Poultry  Farm  .  lterwyn,  Mil, 


PULLETS  WH,TE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 

,,  *  ,  'or  delivery  during  the  coming 

Months  ot  age.  Booklet. 
1  Hi-,  MACKEY  FARMS  .  Clilboa,  N.  Y. 

Half  Barron  Two-Year-Old  Leghorn  Hens 

X,  ii  » Heytvy-lay Inc  yearlings  w  $1.50. 

-M.  II.  C.  BDLLES  .  Kortriirlit.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  lavers.  trap- 

nested, triclnrlinir  Barnm  strain;  fi-week  nutlets.  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  lUvtt.ros  Fhum.  Huntington,  N.Y 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Fockerids  from  lions  with  255  to 
2(ji-:-cgo  i-cciii-ijK-  j\  few  pullets  ami  yearling  hens. 

E.  K.  LLII  IS  .  Annlsi-hin,  X.  Y. 


avyweight  Dark  Cornish 

I’  price;  10-wnoks  old  ehicks.  $1.50 

E.  K.  Scott,  Dausvillo,  N.  Y. 


S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  IT.VJi! itfri 

Red,  Lampines,  Minorca?.  Leghorns.  IVvamlottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  A  thens,  Pa, 


250-age  strain.  Long,  d>  op  bodies  and  large  red  lop- 
ov-.r  combs,  liens,  pullets  ami  innle  birds  Tor  sale. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  .  R.  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 

“Pullets  of  Quality,  Not  Cullity  ” 

2,000  AN0  APtUL  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

They  are  what  you  want  because  they  are  not  culls 
sumo  dealer  has  bought  for  speculation.  Every  pul¬ 
let  I  sell  I  roar  ami  have  personal  chat  ee  of  Ch-cu- 
I  ar  on  request.  L.  E.  ING0L0SBY.  Hartwich  Seminary.  N.Y- 

PINECREST  S.  C.  REDS  KS5-4SKI3» 

Same  blood  liiu-sati  our  high  scoring  Storrs  Contest  pen* 
Summer  prices.  HoiiorHbk-  Ireutment. 

PtMECREST  ORCHARDS,  GROTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Sale — 100  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

14  weeks  old  August  l  ull  SW.00  mice-  tin-  tot.  Good, 
healthy  stock-  Write  quick  if  you  waut  them.  Address, 

ii.  U.  (II  ASK  ...  Wyoming.  Delaware 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

tiirect  Impo  rter.  Ii,  i,  ti  ip  nested  stock.  Cockerels 
Cooks,  and  yearling  lmns-  SlJ».  81.50  ami  #-  ou  each 
Special  low  price-,  be-t  quality ;  30  year*,*  btx-edor  utility 
stock.  Improve  your  flock  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I*.  I .  RAFFERTY  .  .  .  Marlboro.  Mum. 


S.  C.  R.I.Red  yearling  hens  at  $1.50 
each.— GEO.  J.  WINTER,  Otto,  N.Y. 


if /I  KKtU  BUCKS  'V  *  I  „  direct! 

Three  choice  noils  for  sale,  three  months  old  Cock¬ 
erel-;  and  Pullets.  Also  Utility  red  Pullets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ISAAC  BACORN.  Scracaiitsvrlle  N.J. 


productivity,  how¬ 
ever,  ; 1 1 1 •  1  Brown  Leghorns  may  he  madi¬ 
as  profit  able  as  the  White.  On  large 
commercial  plants  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  have ‘almost  universally  been 
given  tin.*  preference. 

About  one-third  of  the  front  may  be  of 
muslin,  though  more  or  less  may  be  used 
according  t • »  its  efficiency  iu  ventilating 
the  pen.  Muslin  ventilators  are  not  as 
popular  as  formerly;  it  having  been 
found  that  they  do  not  admit  air  readily 
when  dirty  and  that  supplementary  open¬ 
ings  are  needed.  Open  fronts  and  wind 
breaking  slat  ventilators  arc  superior  to 
muslin  covered  openings.  m.  ii.  jj. 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skip 
O  ii  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bux  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR  N.  H 


SILVER CAMPINEHENS  . '' 

ers,  st  each.  Need  room 
tor  young  stock.  Dr.  J  C.  McPHERSON,  Milliuuton.  N  J. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

yearling  Cocks  and  ono  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 
Si.lo,  at  $2  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Bux  153.  Southold.  1.  I 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Itose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard _  1.50 

Clovers.  Sbaw .  1.00 

«TSE,EXrEAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS  ™IRTY.FIVr  S2.  Guinea  broil- 
rLHiu.  uumcfl  CUUO  ew»ar*deliciOu».  Raisa  some 

tins  season.  Rear  same  a*  baby  chicks.  Still  ample 
time  to  hatch  and  grow.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  Gosneit,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  the  current  issue  of  Tin:  R.  N.-Y. 
we  rend  the  latest  news  you  have  of  J. 
j.  Looker  and  tlie  Cornell  Co.,  niuJ  we 
gladly  send  you  our  latest.  About  the 
20th  of  May  last  this  Looker  called  at 
the  farm  of  our  nearby  ueigllbor  and 
tried  hia  blandishments  on  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  Asked  what,  they  wanted 
for  their  farm  and  being  told  the  price 
was  .$8,000  he  told  them  they  were  wrong 
to  ask  for  so  little,  as  he  was  listing 
farms  for  wealthy  people  who  desired 
them  for  Summer  residences;  that  he 
could  easily  get  $10,000  fur  the  farm  and 
that  he  would  guarantee  a  sale  within  a 
year,  hut  when  he  divulged  his  plan  of 
$25  listing  fee.  the  farmer  stepped  to  the 
’phone  and  called  up  his  lawyer  (in 
Dover,  live  miles  away)  asking  him  if  he 

knew  anything  of  tliis  < . .  The 

lawyer  answered,  “Have  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  Instantly  Mr.  Looker  was 
upon  his  feet,  suavely  requesting  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  word  with  the  lawyer  and 
so  cut  off  the  further  information  that 
the  farmer  may  have  obtained.  He  then 
proceeded  to  expatiate  to  the  lawyer  on 
the  greatness  of  the  company  iticornor- 
ated  in  Delaware,  etc.,  etc.  But  these 
farmers  told  Mr.  Looker  that  there  are 
plenty  of  real  estate  firms  in  OUc  home 
towns  who  ask  no  fee  until  a  sale  is 
made.  So  Mr.  Looker  was  obliged  to 
“look”  further  than  our  immediate 
neighborhood  for  “easy  money.”  IV hen 
the  neighbor's  wife  told  us  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  we  looked  up  the  copy  of  Tub  It. 
N.-Y.  that  had  “Looker”  in  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  and  showed  them  how  fortunate 
they  were  in  escaping  the  net  which 
Looker  had  spread  for  them.  The  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  Dover  paper  will  furnish  the 
finale.  We  think  that  the  “prominent 
agricultural  paper”  mentioned  was  Tim 
It.  V-Y.  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  Long  may 
it  flourish.  M.  A.  c. 

Delaware. 

The  clipping  from  the  local  paper  ran 
as  follows : 

Swindler  Skips  Out 

A  man  who  gave  his  name  as  ,T.  .T, 
Looker,  and  said  that  he  represented.  I>. 
It.  Cornell  Company,  of  (treat  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  been  working  in  this 
vicinity  for  several  days  soliciting  farm¬ 
ers  to  list  their  property  with  his  firm 
for  sale,  and  charging  them  $25  for  the 
service.  Becoming  suspicious  of  the 
agent.,  a  resident  of  Kent  County  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  prominent  agricultural  .maga¬ 
zine  for  information  and  was  informed 
that  the  stranger  was  a  swindler.  L.v  the 
time  the  news  circulated,  however,  Look¬ 
er  had  left  for  parts  unknown. 

C.  P.  Bratnoher,  appointed  July  30th, 
as  receiver  for  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul, 
Rochester  and  Duluth  Electric  Traction 
company,  commonly  known  as  the  “Dan 
Patch”  line,  has  begun  an  investigation 
of  the  company’s  liabilities  and  resources. 
It  will  require  a  week  or  10  days  to  com¬ 
plete  this  investigation  says  Mr,  Brat- 
nober.  I  Util  this  report  has  been  made 
and  passed  on  by  the  omul  no  plans  re¬ 
garding  future  action  for  the  road  can  be 
attempted.  Mr.  Bratnoher  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  .lodge  Booth,  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  who  granted  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  equitable  receivership  of  the 
road.  The  actiou,  it  is  said,  coming  as 
it  did  just  eight  days  after  the  death  of 

M.  W.  Savage,  founder  of  the  line  and 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
was  taken  because  of  the  large  number 
of  interested  parties  connected  with  the 
road  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one 
in  a  position  to  succeed  Mr.  Savage  in 
handling  the  road. — Minneapolis  Daily. 

The  “Dan  Patch”  road  was  reported 
in  financial  difficulties  last  Summer  w  hen 
a  $750,000  bond  issue,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  its  property,  was  sold  to 
n  Wall  St.  house.  This  deal  apparently 
tided  over  tlie  troubles  for  the  time 
which,  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Savage, 
broke  out  afresh  and  made  necessary  the 
receivership  proceedings. 

It  is  reported  that  bondholders  have 
formed  a  protective  committee  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee  of  stockholders  is  contem¬ 
plated.  We  understand  that  the  collapse 
of  the  "Dan  Patch”  road  does  not  affect 
the  other  Savage  enterprises.  Six  years 
ago  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  advised  its  subscribers 
against  investing  their  savings  in  this 
venture.  We  afterward  announced  that 
none  of  the  advertising  of  the  Savage 
enterprises  would  he  accepted  because  of 
the  investment  schemes.  If  the  advice 
was  heeded,  as  we  feel  sure  it  was,  many 
of  our  people  have  been  saved  from  a 
heavy  financial  loss,  and  perhaps  ruin. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  letter  which  is 
in  answer  to  my  advertising  for  work  ns 
pouitryWan,  Possibly  this  is  another 
scheme  to  swindle  people.  It  certainly 
sounds  suspicious,  especially  when  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $20  per  month  is  promised  be¬ 
fore  anything  is  known  of  my  ability. 

Maine.  P.  it. 

The  letter  enclosed  is  signed  by  Chas, 
Kabisoh  of  1540  71st  Street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  offering  a  salaried  position  with  a 
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leading  commercial  poultry  farm  on  con¬ 
dition  that  “P.  M."  subscribe  to  75 
shares  of  the  stock  in  the  corporation  at 
$10  per  share.  The  letter  does  not  state 
the  name  of  the  poultry  farm  in  question. 
We  think,  however,  the  subscriber’s  sus¬ 
picious  are  fully  justified.  Positions  of¬ 
fered  on  condition  that  a  subscription  he 
made  to  the  stock  of  the  concern,  have, 
in  our  experience,  proved  to  be  merely  a 
scheme  to  sell  slock,  and  after  the  money 
was  paid  for  the  stock,  the  position  van¬ 
ished.  <)u  general  principles  we  advise 
our  readers  to  beware  of  such  positions 
offered  with  a  stock-sailing  string  to 
them. 

Since  I  wrote  I  have  heard  from  the 
Oetgen  Co..  Savannah,  (in.,  sending  me 
the  check  of  $l.ti!>  for  those  four  crates 
of  vegetables  but  did  not  say  anything 
about  tlie  no-good-checlc  of  $2.22  for  pre¬ 
vious  Shipment.  I  presume  you  worked 
for  mo  on  this  matter  and  thanks  deep¬ 
ly,  but  these  sales  accounts  are  just  made 
up,  because  1  shipped  the  fancy  toma¬ 
toes  selling  at  $2.50  up  as  1  wrote  you. 
Is  there  anything  I  could  do  better  than 
this  sale?  If  there  is  I  hope  you  will 
settle  it  up  for  me  with  the  other  no-good 
cheek.  Y.  II. 

Florida. 

Tlie  Oetgen  Co.,  City  Market  Bldg., 
Savannah,  (la.,  neglect  to  make  good  the 
two  checks  referred  to.  When  sending 
goods  to  Georgia  markets,  it  will  be  well 
to  pass  them  by. 

1  am  enclosing  a  certificate  of  the  Cost 
Reducing  Home  Supply  Corporation,  80 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  which  T  do  not 
need  in  my  business.  Maybe  TriK  R.  N.- 
Y.  would  like  to  say  a  warn!  about  it. 

New  York.  A.  3.  S. 

By  paying  n  fee  of  85  cash  you  get  a 
purchasing  privilege  with  this  company 
up  to  $100,  and  for  a  period  of  one  year 
may  buy  merchandise  from  them.  The 
fee  is  for  purchasing  privilege  only,  and 
in  no  event  will  it  be  refunded  or  re¬ 
bated.  Why  one  should  pay  a  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  from  any  com¬ 
pany  is  not  stated  and  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery.  The  main  object  is  to  induce  you 
to  send  $5  in  advance.  The  character 
and  value  of  the  goods  is  an  after  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  paid  our  respects 
to  similar  propositions,  and  refer  to  this 
one  merely  to  prevent  new  readers  from 
swallowing  the  bait. 

O.  E.  Broderick  of  Rosemary  Poultry 
Farm,  Frenehtown.  N.  .T.,  sent  me  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  last  Winter  offering  day-old 
chirks  for  sale.  April  1st  1  wrote  and 
asked  him  how  soon  he  could  deliver  100 
It,  1.  Red  chicks  to  which  T  received  the 
answer  that  he  had  n  hatch  coming  on 
May  3.  1  sent  him  $15  and  asked  him  to 

send  100  til  irks  on  May  1.  In  the 
World  for  May  7th  Broderick  advertised 
R.  T.  Red  chicks,  hatch  May  10  for  $12 
per  hundred.  On  May  12  1  received  by 
express  a  box  containing  !X>  chicks  of 
which  eight  were  dead,  six  died  within 
one  bom  after  being  received  and  four 
were  so  crippled  that  (hey  could  not 
move,  which  I  think  was  caused  by  pack¬ 
ing  the  chicks  in  a  box  which  was  far  too 
small  for  accommodating  such  a  number. 
Today  there  are  00  live  chicks  left.  In 
the  circular  mentioned  is  printed  the 
following:  “Our  guarantee  is  a  personal 
obligation  from  ns  to  you  and  will  be 
fully  met.  We  guarantee  to  deliver  full 
count  of  live  chicks  or  replace  dead  ones 
or  refund  purchase  price.”  I  wrote  to 
Broderick  and  asked  him  to  make  good 
liis  guarantee  and  also  refund  $•”,.  the 
difference  in  price  of  chicks  hatched  on 
May  3  and  on  May  10.  He  has  not  an¬ 
swered  me  yet  and  I  suppose  ho  docs  not 
intend  to.  r.  it.  p. 

New  York. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  with  Mr. 
E.  O.  Broderick,  proprietor  of  Rosemary 
Poultry  Farm,  and  the  subscriber  re¬ 
ceived  a  prompt  adjustment  of  18  baby 
chicks  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
were  dead,  etc.  Mr.  Broderick,  however, 
disputes  the  subscriber's  contention  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  $3  refund  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  reduced  the  price 
from  $15  per  hundred  to  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred  previous  to  the  time  shipment  was 
made.  Had  Mr.  Broderick  tilled  the  or¬ 
der  on  the  date  specified  we  should  re¬ 
gard  that  he  were  justified  in  charging 
the  price  agreed  upon.  The  order,  how¬ 
ever,  was  held  until  Mr.  Broderick’s  pub¬ 
lished  prices  were  reduced  to  $12  per 
hundred  and  we  therefore  feel  that,  the 
subscriber  is  justly  entitled  to  the  $3  re¬ 
fund  demanded.  The  above  is  a  fair 
statement  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
and  the  poultry  public  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  seller  of  the  chicks  lhas  taken  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  the  purchaser  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  purchaser  is  unreasonable  in  his 
demand  for  a  refund. 


TRIPL#WALLC||n 

frost-proofOilu 


Tln-ee  walls,  instead  of  flip  usual  one.  make 
tliis  silo  air  liRlit,  frost  and  water  proof ; 
Preserves  silane  perfectly.  Ifenimrs  no 
JtuopH.  Costs  no  more  than  single  wall  silos. 

Moat,  durable.  (iuarahtccd.  Many  aatiafiorf  WUrTH. 
Semi  postal  for  cntnloff,  Aotim  Agvfit*  w  opfeii. 

\V.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

Box  HO  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Keeps  all  your  ensilage  ewei  ' , 
fresh  anti  clean.  Unavoidable 
loss  reduced  to  about.  1  c,  due  to 
no  leakage  or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO 

can’t  blow  down,  buckle,  twist 
or  collapse.  Stands  mrld  even 
when  empty.  Kin-proof,  storm¬ 
proof.  Capacity  Increased  any 
time  by  adibnr  to  height.  Guar¬ 
anteed  a  train  mkipt  aclda.  Wo 
also  make  the  Rosa  Wood  Silo. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

A  O  It  NTS  W  ANT  ED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
Box 31 3  BprljiuBeld,  Ohio. 


Get  our  proposition  before  you  buy.  Our  aim : 
— Simplicity  and  Durability.  The  Anchor 
Silo  meets  every  requirement.  Our  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  IV rite  for  cat.  showing 
different  styles  we  manufacture .  Agents  Wanted 
ANCHOR  SILO  MANUFACTURING  CO 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

not  only  tills  silos  ijuioklv  but  with  least  powrt 

The  Inward  Shear  ' 

cot  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  main 
shaft  ttlirre  I'itiillir  pit-net- 1*  krroMleht. 

Writs  for  FSEE  Catalog 

Stork-  eftf-netl  in  all  Wf  i  u  tin  for  trims 
ilifTrrenl  walvr*  fur  of  or.irral  ilLtrlhu 
quick  Hhiinnonl..  tor  *.r  it-alur. 

Nome  territory  oprn/vr  Live  ApcnC* 

Warsaw- Wilkinson 
Company 


104  Hifihl.ind, 
Warsaw,  N.  V. 


Fills  160-Ton  Silo  in  10  Hours 

Cutting  capacity  counts  at  silo  filling  time,  when  hired 
men  and  teams  must  be  kept  busy.  There  must  be  no 
lost  time  on  account  of  the  ensilage  cutter. 

M.  L.  McCullough  of  Sunny  Hill  Stork  Farm.  Fayette,  Mo.  writes: 

"  Last  y  ear  \v  lieu  our  I'.ipc-c  tilled  our  123-ton  silo  in  5)  hours,  we  were 
delighted;  hut  tliis  year  w  c  lillecl  ntir  160-ton  silo  in  10  hours.” 
“Filled  9  silos  with  my  J'apcc  ami  never  had  to  stop  once  on 
account  of  tlie  cutter.  1  have  never  seen  its  equal,”  says  W.  M. 
McIntyre,  Cottageville,  W.  Va.,  and  R.  E.  Corry,  Cedarville,  Ohio, 
was  really  disappointed  because  he  couldn't  choke  his  Papec 
or  clog  the  blow  pipe.  Be  says:  "Wc  think  it  positively  impos¬ 
sible  to  choke  it."  The 


.nsilage  Cutter 


has  nothing  but  a  simple  blow  pipe  to  put  up  or  take  down,  so  it’s 
always  ready  tor  business,  and  the  feed  table  is  the  right  height  to  feed 
with  comfort.  A  small  gas  engine  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  operate 
ihe  Paper,  elevating  silage  to  tlie  height  of  any  silo.  “The  Papec 
..  n,  , .  Cutter  does  better  than  1  expect- 

Papec  Mactiine  to.  _  ed,”  says  T.  F.  Garner,  King- 

Box  10  vvood.W.  Va.‘  ’  t  filled  my  60-ton 

Shortsville,  .  .  IlMB  V*.  silo  with  a  4  II.  P.  gasoline  en- 

N.  Y.  l  gine,  I  think  the 

_ _ Papec  the  best  cut- 

«• ••i-****-" 

Send  at  once  for  1916 
Papec  Catalog 


How  do  You  Fill  Your  Silo? 


CORN— always  a  wonderful  crop — is  more  of 
a  king  each  year.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  since  ensilage  is  proving  so  cheap  and  economical 
a  feed.  More  and  more  we  realize  the  extra  profits  in 
the  all-year-’round  use  of  green  fodder. 

In  the  same  proportion  International  ensilage  cutters 
Lave  grown  popular.  Here  are  some  International  big  points. 

There’s  the  famous  special  concave  knife,  with  inward  shear 
cut,  cutting  at  outer  edge  first,  hence  the  greatest  volume  is  cut 
near  the  shaft  with  least  power.  The  handy  knife  grinder  that 
is  always  on  the  machine  grinds  one  of  tlie  two  sets  of  knives 
while  the  other  is  working.  It's  a  water  stone,  leaving  the  tem- 

Eer  in  the  kuives.  Perfect  adjustment  of  knife  blades  to  cutter 
ar  can  always  be  maintained,  saving  power  and  doing  good 
work.  Heavy  channel  steel  frame,  trussed,  hot  riveted,  so  that 
working  parts  can’t  get  out  of  line.  Self-feed  keeps  cutting 
always  even;  silage  may  be  cut  in  various  lengths.  Blower  pipe 
is  adjustable  to  any  angle;  silage  may  be  delivered  to  a  silo  of 
any  height.  Full  equipment  of  safety  devices. 

These  features  make  the  International  tlie  best  to  buy.  See  the 
dealer  who  sells  them.  Write  to  us  for  the  interesting  booklet, 
“A  Silo  for  Every  Farm,” 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  /{.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— A  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  competent  man,  to  care  for  one  of  the 
greatest  herds  of  Guernseys  in  America.  Must 
be  qualified  by  a  good  record  and  proven  ability. 
Also  require  an  assistant  herdsman  and  several 
test  milkers.  Buildings,  stuck  and'  equipment 
unexcelled.  Apply  fully  to  BOX  138!),  care 
ltnrn I  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  refined  American  couple,  no 
children,  desire  position  by  Aug.  15,  ns  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  dairyman;  wife  ns  housekeeper, 
or  to  care  for  invalids;  best  references.  BOX 
1-112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Young  tiinn  on  commercial  poultry 
farm;  opportunity  for  intelligent,  active  hoy 
willing  to  work  ns  directed.  THE  NISSE- 
Ql'OCiTM  FARM,  St.  James,  L.  I. 


WANTED  —  Elderly,  Christian  woman  ns  house 
keeper  in  am  till  family,  in  return  for  good 
(torn  fort  able  homo;  conveniences.  ARTHUR  R 
SI  MEIER,  PIn.cnix,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  temperate  single 
man.  Must  understand  general  farming  ami 
lie  u  good  milker.  Ten  to  twelve  cows.  Thirty- 
live  a  month  and  board.  Give  full  particulars 
as  to  age.  nationality,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  F.  HUNT,  Oran,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  young  man  to  work  in 
modern  oow  stable :  must  be  a  good  milker. 
Address  BOX  1425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Two  tempt1  rate,  capable-  single  men, 
good  milkers,  as  herdsman  (Jerseys)  and 
teamster.  E.  It.  DUNN,  Southington,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  dairyman,  private  es¬ 
tate,  married',  no  small  children;  tirst-elass 
Imt ter  maker;  host  reference.  BOX  1424,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  -Married  man  as  general  farm  hand 
and'  milker  on  Long  Island  dairy  farm;  wages 
$40,  house  rent.  fuel.  etc.  State  age,  national¬ 
ity,  size  of  family,  experience.  BOX  1427,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


400  ACRES  neur  this  city 
iugK,  owner  moving  to 
offer  for  eusli  or  exehungi 
E.  Payette  St.,  Syracuse, 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children,  to  live 
with  owner  on  dairy  farm.  Man  for  farm  ami 
dairy  work,  woman  for  housework  Prefer  peo¬ 
ple  who  love  held  a  similar  position:  $30  per 
month  everything  furnished.  Reft -reuces.  It.  P, 
WEN  1 1A.M.  PniiiedVille,  Ohio. 


farm  ott  very 
I  turn  1  New-Yorer 


WANTED — On  my  farm  in  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y..  a 
married  man  who  thoroughly  understands  gen¬ 
eral  farming  oral  is  a  good  milker.  Must  lie  will¬ 
ing  and  not.  afraid  of  work.  Free  rent  and  good 
pa.v  to  the  right  putty.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  state  references,  to  i,  p,  if 
CRICKET  HIRE  EARM,  K.vserikc.  N.  V. 


FOR  SAI.E  75-acre  farm,  25(1  nice  young 
t rces .  <50  pencil,  plenty  of  small  fruit, 
did  soil,  good  water,  beautifully  located: 
make  nice  country  estate.  BOX  1417 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


gooseberries 

gooseberries 

gooseberries 

gooseberries 

gooseberries 

gooseberries 


100- \C-RE  FARM  to  let;  shares  or  cash  rent: 

miles  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  BOX  1 4 1  < 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  one  who  knows  how  to  euro  for  farm 
stock  and  operate  farm  machinery;  ran  milk; 

no  booze;  good  wages  and  . . I  Immo  to  right 

party.  BOX  1418,  rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


qls. 

boskets  gooseberries 
crates  blackberries 
crates  blackberries 
cq-it  tes  bla ek be r r ies 


GARDENER  and  fanner,  married.  Gov 
wishing  | lost tiop  on  genl Ionian's  private  p 
understands  general  management ;  24  years 
perlenrc;  A  I  references  or  bonds.  G,  G., 
225,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — First  class  100-acre  farm,  macad¬ 
am  road.  10  minutes  from  Cornell  University 
sous  cd'ucaicd  and  live  borne;  general  farming 
poultry,  fruit.  Bt)X  15,  Route  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTKYMAN  With  six  years’ 
raising  poultry  on  large  scale 
meat  wishes  position  on  large  p 
to  take  charge  of  one.  II.  E., 
lion  .1,  Box  2043,  Philadelphia. 


10  crates. 

1 12-1  qts.  blackberries 
GO  qts.  blackberries 

1S4  qts. 

4  crates  peaches  . 

5  crates  peaches  . 
crates  peaches  . 

13  crates  peaches  . 
8  crates  peaches  . 
1  crate  peaches  . . 


FOR  SALIC — Hudson  River  poultry  farm,  Esopus, 
New  York.  118  acres;  laying  capacity  8,000; 
incubator.  17.000  capacity;  brooder,  22,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  2  horses,  one  cow,  farming  Implements. 
t.000  layers;  price  $10,000;  $0,000  cash;  cost 
$30,000.  1013.  A.  J.  BURNS,  201  Fair  St.,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  Protestant  farmer 
tain  farm;  excellent  eolal 
PARKER,  East  Union  Street, 


Foods  and  Market  Department  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  1055.) 

BUTTER. 

30  lbs . $0.2.“ 

B85  lbs . 2-J 


WANTED — Young  man  to  Work  with  bees  uml 
poultry;  some  experience  nod  reference  re¬ 
quired;  steady  employment  to  satisfactory  man. 
E.  E.  EANE,  Trinnansbiirg,  N,  V. 


WANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of 
rent  or  buy.  BOX  1410,  care 
Yorker, 


BOARD  WANTED-  East  two  weeks  Sep 
in  a  quiet  farmhouse  by  man  and  wife 
dress  BOX  1414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEATS. 

1  dressed  calf,  11!)  lbs. . 

1  dressed  calf,  1.18  lbs.. 
1  dressed  calf,  108  lbs,. 

1  dressed  calf,  100  lbs.. 

1  dressed  calf,  115  lbs... 

10  head  squabs  for . 

16  lbs.  bacon  . . 

\  KGETAULES, 

1  crate  tomatoes  . . 

2  crates  tomatoes  . 

ii  crates  tomatoes . 

2  crates  tomatoes  . . 

fi  crates  tomatoes  . . 

1  crate  tomatoes  . 

7  bags  potatoes  . 

17  bags  potatoes  . 

2  bbls.  potatoes  . 

10  bids,  potatoes  . 

12  bills,  potatoes  . 

12  bills,  potatoes  . 

8  bbls.  potatoes  . 

!)  bbls.  potatoes  . 

6  bbls.  potatoes  . 

12  bills,  potatoes  .  . . 

2  bbls.  potatoes  ....... 

61  hunches  rhubarb  . . . . , 

2  bags  peas  . . .  . . 

12  baskets  peas  . 

1  I  baskets  peas  . . 

4  baskets  peas  ........ 

5  baskets  peas  . 

13  baskets  peas  . . . 

8  baskets  peas  . 

5  baskets  peas  . . 

8  baskets  peas  . 

10  baskets  peas  ........ 

G  baskets  peas  . 

15  baskets  peas  . 

G  baskets  peas  . 

10  baskets  peas  . 

40  doz.  bunches  celery... 

1  basket  onions  . 

1  basket  onions  . 

5  baskets  onions  . 

1  basket  onions  . 

7  basket  onions  . 

3  basket  beans  . 

17  baskets  poppers  . 

1  basket,  poppers  . 

1  box  corn  . 

13  boxes  coni  . .  . 

4  boxes  corn  . 

2  baskets  cucumbers  .  .  . 
2  baskets  cucumbers  .  . 

8  crates  tomatoes  . 

FRUITS. 

180  qls.  strawberries  .  .  . 
1G0  qts.  strawberries 
82  qts.  strawberries  .  .  . 


WANTED  to  hire  man  and  wife 
on  I.mig  IsiilUd;  one  of  the  bosf. 
75  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


FARM  fin  n ores,  great  bargain.  For  pnrtk 
turn  address  B.  KNOE1NSKI,  Wyoming,  Del, 


FOR  SAI.E  F'nrin  of  III  acres, 
from  Qiiukcrtowu,  12  miles 
town  and  Bethlehem,  close  to 
trolley.  FRED  PATTERSON, 
Ouukertowu,  Tu. 


BEAUTiFl  E  bay  front  farm;  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  2'>7  acres.  Improvements  $15,000. 
$80  acre.  OWNER,  P.  0.  Box  4415,  Nieetown 
Station,  Philadelphia,  Pu. 


WANTED — Refined  country  girl;  fairly  good 
cook,  for  general  housework  in  small'  apart¬ 
ment;  occasional  .arc  of  Infant,  small  family. 
Unusually  good  position  for  girl  who  wants  good 
homo  in  city.  BOX  1413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm;  rent, 
lege  of  buying,  100  miles  New  York, 
dclphia,  Boston.  BOX  475,  Salisbury,  Mil 


POULTRY. 


Did  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersville, 


WANTED — A  young  man 
perienco  unnecessary. 
Chesterfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  PU  KCHA8E— Farm.  125  acres 
thereabouts,  equipped  or  nor;  must  lie  good 
practical  farm  and  pleasant  home;  near  good 
markets;  suitable  for  dairying,  hay  and  grain, 
around  $8,000,  with  reasonable  terms;  photos  of 
place  appreciated.  BOX  1422,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  on  gentleman's  estate 
as  teamster,  other  help  milk  and  general 
work;  $30  per  month  and  board  each. 
1421,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Strong  hoy  to  milk  5  rows  s 
rscs,  make  himself  generally 
pleasant  surroundings  amt 
right  boy.  BOX  1115,  care 


FARM  FoR  SALE,  130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  bush,  largo  bouse,  2  Imms,  lee  house, 
up-to-date  milk  bouse,  near  school,  on  telephone 
line,  mail  route  and  tniik  route.  MARY 
TKCIIENTIEN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 
man,  experienced  ■ 
seys,  balanced  feeding 
itnry  production;  only 
eroO;  bos't  references, 

New-Yorker. 


and  herds- 
tvd  Guern- 
,  most  san- 
iccs  consid’- 
care  Rural 


WISHING  TO  RETIRE  from  farming,  owing  to 
advanced  age,  1  offer  uty  80-ttcre  farm  for 
sale.  Good’  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  corn,  liny  and 
Alfalfa.  Dwelling,  dairy  barn,  silo,  wagon- 
house,  till  in  good  repair;  10  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  1  mile  from  village  and  railroad.  Very 
fine  view.  Price  $6,000.  W.  E.  UADGLEY, 
Salt  Point.  N.  V. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  charge  of  herd  of  175  bend 
grade  cows  and  young  stock  on  certified  dairy 
in  New  Jersey,  Good  salary  to  man  id’  ability 
au<r  experience,  BOX  1400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


II  ICS,  village  corner,  about  10  miles  New 
N.  J. ;  imiead'am  roads;  smooth,  level 
gardening  or  clilekeus;  no  buildings 
half  cash.  BOX  1405,  care  Rural  New 


POSITION  WANTED — Good  farmer  wishes  posi 
lion  as  manager  mi  large  farm;  i-x perieneet 
in  all  lilies.  BOX  104,  Morristown,  N.  J, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestion*  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  litre  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  ewhange.  make  It 
known  here.  This  llnto  will  bo  5  Cauls  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Tim  name  and  address  in  ant  be 
counted  .3  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  Used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  Far  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  riot  admitted  hero.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stork  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bn  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  fulluwliiij  week’s  issue. 


41)-A(’liH  FARM,  loam  soil,  on  State  road 
cattle,  team,  all  farming  tools.  C11AS. 
MITCHELL,  Sptingvillc,  N.  Y.,  U.  1. 


;  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
well  located';  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
VENBURGH,  Stockhridg-,  N.  Y. 


Position  as  farm  uiauagcr;  ngri.nl- 
ege  and  15  years'  praolicul  experi- 
Icrn  farming,  breeding  and  care  of 
I  stock,  sanitary  dairying;  ago  37; 
ices ;  (dense  give  particulars  in  llr.  t 
>C  1120,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


42-ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm  for  sale,  good 
buildings,  good  running  spring  water,  rural 
mail  delivery,  telephone,  stock,  crops  and  im¬ 
plements;  farm  in  good  condition,  a  bargain: 
good  reason  for  selling.  For  full  particulars 
.-all  or  apply  to  FRANCIS  \V.  PE1FER,  Fishers 
Ferry,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


WANTED — Single  man  ott  200-aere  farm,  well 
slocked  and  modern  machinery;  state  partic¬ 
ulars  and  wages  expected.  STORM  FARM, 
Perkasie,  Pa. 


farm  and'  oyster  business  for 
MONSELL.  Cappalioric,  Vn. 


WANTED  Good  farm,  stocked  and  tooled,  to 
rent;  must  be  A  No  1  proposition.  BOX  1-123, 
.-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
10  llis.  by  mail,  prepaid'  within  second  zone, 
$1.40,  within  third  xone  $1.5(1.  Buckwheat 
honey  in  season.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 
lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  eonimt 
farm  ( Wirt  to  Leghorns)  by  exp. 
try  man;  graduate  2-yeur  course;  pr 
New  York  city.  State  particulars, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


27  baskets  cherries 

7  baskets  cherries 
8(5  baskets  cherries 
1 1  baskets  cherries 

28  baskets  cherries 
1  basket  cherries 

8  baskets  cherries 
18  baskets  cherries 
80  baskets  cherries 

1  basket  cherries 
8  baskets  cherries 
IS  baskets  cherries 
18  baskets  cherries 

1 1  baskets  cherries 

12  baskets  cherries 
17  baskets  cherries 
80  baskets  cherries 
50  boxes  cherries  . 
It!  baskets  cherries 
02  baskets  cherries 


FOR  SALE — “New  Way"  gasoline  engine 
double  cylinder  and  mounted  on  iron  truck 
good  as  new,  halt  price.  J.  I,  I IKKETKE 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ONE  KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER,  good  con 
dition.  F.  N.  DONALDSON,  Jewett,  Ohio. 


BULL  TRACTOR  for 
ROWE,  Port  Byron,  N 


new 


1.0(10  NEW  NO.  X  TIN  CANS,  cost  $21 
s.-ll  for  $15.  Item. Eli,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


Rats  are  the  most  cunning  beasts  known.  They  will  eat  anything  but 
poison.  They  will  go  anywhere  except  in  a  trap.  But  Rid-of-Ruts  (Non- 
Poisonous)  gels  them  every  lime.  So  delicious  to  Rats  arid  Mice  that  they 
go  for  it  like  Ilics  for  molasses.  Clears  this  destructive  pest  in  short 
order  from  houses,  corn  cribs,  grain  bins,  poultry  houses,  stables,  etc. 
Harmless  to  ifomcsiic  animals.  To  clear  u  farm,  figure  at  the  rate  of  3 
Cents  per  lo  re;  once  cleared  1  com  per  acre  per  year  will  keep  It  clear. 

Give  Eid-ot-Ruts  a  trial.  If  it  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  simply  write  us, 
and  back  comes  the  money.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct 
from  us. 

Sample  box  10  cents.  Dozen  boxes  $1.00  east  ol  Miss.;  $1.20  west  of  Miss. 

BERG  &  BEARD  MFC.  CO.,  12-14  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cl. OVER  HAY,  air  cured,  8  Urns;  Clover  and' 
Timothy  cured,  li  tons;  put  up  without  rain. 
Alfalfa,  new  and  old  cuttings.  F.  N.  DONALD¬ 
SON,  Jewett,  (). 


FIG  PRESERVES,  home  made,  put  up  with 
pure  cane  sugar,  12  lbs.  for  $5,  prepaid'  any¬ 
where  in  tt,  S.  MRS.  W.  S.  WALLACE,  1133 
Sylvan  st.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


A  BARREL 
A  MINUTE 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND -SAMPLE 


..VY  4 


ENCI 


TRIAL 

36  •• 


MAKES 

YOU 


SMALL  THRESHER 


INDEPENDENT 


HUMOROUS 


THE  five  larger  size  Avery  Trac¬ 
tors  shown  here  have  exactly  the 
same  design.  Here  are  six  spe¬ 
cial  reasons  for  their  success:  Slow 
speed  special  opposed  tractor  motors; 
renewable  inner  cylinder  walls;  two- 
speed,  double-drive  transmissions; 
sliding  frames  which  eliminate  the 
intermediate  gears;  no  pumps  or  fan; 
double  carburetors  for  burning  either 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  Avery  Plow's 
are  the  original  “Self-Lift. ”  Avery 
Threshers  have  made  the  best  proven 
grain  saving  records  threshing  on 
canvas  ever  made. 

Sold  at  Low  Prsees 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  these  low  prices: 
5-10  h.  p.  $j£S  cash:  8-16  h.  p,  $755  cash;  12-25 
h.  v.  51195;  IK  36  b.  p.  51775;  25-50  b.  n.  52L90; 
40-30  h.  p.  52625.  All  built  and  backed  by  an 
estnbli*h«iJ  cmnpjwy  «>wr  intt  ll  f  »>-l .-.r and 

n ,  •./  tu-.ireh  bourn*,  whitrii  Insure  y,,nr  f>>  tt«u<  well* 
1> ,  It  Oie.eranes  nod  prorn  pt  end  permanent  service 
f i ;  ;cr  yen  pvt  them.  Write  for  latent  free  complete 
A  ,  cry  Tractor,  I'  ow  ntul  Thrwhur  Catalog  and 
[.  t  Alb  tlm  Fact*  sih-mt  Tractor  Kirming, 
lis'Kiic’?,  Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an 
Avery  Outfit.  . 

AVERY  COMPANY  A 

4655  !ov/a  Street 

Peoria,  Illinois  JmW? 


THESE  Sis  sizes  of  Avery  Trac¬ 
tors  make  Tractor  Farming  a 
success  on  any  size  farm— large, 
medium  or  small.  Avery  Tractors 
are  built  in  sizes  for  pulling  any  num¬ 
ber  from  two  to  ten  plows.  You  can 
get  an  Avery  Tractor  in  the  size  that 
exact!  y  fits  your  size  farm .  The  Avery 
line  of  Tractors  in  six  sizes,  Plows  in 
six  sizes  and  Separators  in  seven  sizes, 
gives  you  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
a  complete  Plowing  or  Threshing 
Outfit  in  a  size  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs,  from  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Power  Farming 
and  Threshing  Machinery  built. 

No  Other  Outfits  Have 
IV3et  Such  Tests 

Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  been  entered 
In  every  important  Contest  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  ever  held.  Avery's  are  the  only  make 
entered  in  every  Winnipeg  Motor  and  Plow 
Contest.  They  were  introduced  by  being 
.  sold  on  approval.  Proven  successful  by 
k  thousands  of  owners.  They  have  been  put 
I  k.  to  the  hardest  tests  known  and  have 
I  Sh.  proved  by  every  kind  of  test  known 
^  that  they  are  succossml 

1  machines. 


All  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  all  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  Demonstrations! 
See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dog  Tent 


The  Frederick  County  Spreader 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Low  Price  and  Quality  Combined 

Where  shall  we 

send  your  catalog?  /-.s 

IT'S  I  REE  A  Y\  S'y't 


[U»  WITH  A  HANNEGAN  STEADY 
STREAM  PUMP.  3-in  One. 
More  Water,  Less  Power,  Less  Noiso. 
Sond  Jor  Catalog  G 

WESTERN  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 
ST.  PAUL,  -  MINN. 


By  using  LNGlftRSOLL  FAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TpIIs  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  fc-r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  tronlde  and  expense  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pool  Inc.  Valuable  information 
fret  i  o  >ou,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  JSOVV.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersol!,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


— - - —  «■'  -fetf 

■mwi,*  t\ 


To  our  knowledge  the  Frederick  County  Lime  V 
nm!  Fertilizer  SprenderWaHtbotirst  saect-.isfl.l 
.-’Pht-ndor  placet!  before  flit-  American  l  unin  r  ami  each 
year  we  have  added  epee  ml  features.  Our  I'JUi  mode] 
spreader  will  spread  a  larger  variety  of  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  than  any  other  spreader  on  tin:  market.  Is  simple 
in  construe  tiou,  whieli  means  durability.  Contains  nil  the 
newest  improvements,  including  sntoimitie-gear-cluteli. 
indicator,  acre-mark,  lid  over  screen,  etc.  Attractive 
price  011  first-  spreader  in  each  locality. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  01S,  Baltimore, Md. 


The  Greatest  Blessing  in  Every 
Farm  and  Suburban  Home 

YOU  can  have  plenty  of  pure  run-. 

ning  water — fresh  from  the  well» 
for  bathroom,  kitchen  and  barn,  at 
even  tempe-ature,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  practically  no  expense, 
after  moderate  cost  of  installing  our 


FRESH  WATER 
SYSTEM 


Gives  you  soft  and  hard  water.  Requires 
practically  no  attention. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  this  Sys¬ 
tem — just  tear  out  this  advertisement, 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  me  r- 
gin  and  mail  to  us  for  interesting  booklet. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

584  Larkin  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  met- to  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  Sr.  ffntP  down  to  his  level;  it's  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Win  ter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  fur  its  load.  It  will  help  in¬ 
crease  your  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Karin  Trucks. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Bax  17.  Havana.lll. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  EIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


DOESN’T  COST  MUCH  BUT 


WORTH  A  LOT  TO  YOU 


If  you’ro  a  man  of  energy  aud  bu.-aneyg  ability,  here’s  an 
4«v_  opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
Y£>?  great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
ne  i:\  there’s  largo  sure  profits  to  the  uuin  with  a 

'  im  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

M*  |  7ft  Portable— Steam  or  liasollne 

i  H  M  \ ft.  _  Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 

ars  ii  1  Vv\  in  pram  ical  worth.  Yuu  can  make 

l  j  r,  Y  ft  it  pay  for  itself  mid  earn  dividends 

I  yl  u\  all  the  time.  Look  into  this  I  Sold 

f  irek  \ft\  on  payment  plan  d  desired. 

//  j  V'A  V  Our  14M.  r<Apo  catalogue  de¬ 
ft  A1  R  A  \  |  BflllltfM  ill  dirtvri  nt  tftfcr  Out- 

r  t  t  vfi  ,  fit**.  Writ#  ufi  Ui.ri  We'll  mail 

f  *  B1  you  thin  book  which  wHlpoint 

the  wuy  to  money  making. 

!  i  ',;5y  ft  :'  'jim* Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

/  H.  '  :  Washington  St, 

t.'  _ Akron,  0. 


Capacities  from  20 
to  120  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


W*  SEPARATORS, 

W.  SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

t Hr  *4:0-imcrr.  fVqrt  rntnlog  tr  '.ri  vou  ,  STtS 

rf  why  J  E-.-J]  direct  to  uwm*,  ut  whr»V*  fj'gHMiwJglTO 
e^cs‘!a’e'  iHom-  .md  other  itm  lc-  ] 

&  ~~  ft*  btfjltm  my  own  i wp-i~  -  *  -^S/ 
c-  *~  Wati  floo,  at  priced  <r:o-  -/ 

t 1  n  d  io  one- let  1  (  i.l. Ihs  r«  you  Gn  fftfi, 

B‘V  ray  •  r  tu  r  t-vhu;.  yw<;z.  Alt  tr  7 

niiBci»4  yty!v‘*  nn<l  prices  vt  uerprator*. 

rrurln  ^  v  J  KptrntiarK.  My  Vanin  ihilt^M ji  W-yaSC/T' 
< i V.1  bn*p..  eQuul  for  r-IuipUcity  xiud 

jjcv.  bit  at.  v/h.'l  yon  nr-«wft 
^  WtQJjjM  euvtun;*'t:i  testify  to  cnrj^|wru  V7 
Oua.'tv  of  ftp.  <;  ojirw^y  I  no  i.,f 

•«»»  .  f  ,y  jfor  jrouru'no 

Bjorfuf/iooli  of  L>*u't;:iin>i  for  farm 
UlUl  UOUFlihoId. 

WM.  CiAtLLOWAY.Pres., 
WW.  OALLOW/iY1  CO. 
y  277  Galloway  Station 
Wdlcrluo, 


There’s  your  thresher.  Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  this  is  just  the  thing  for  you. 
It  will  save  you  the  iuconvenieijuje  of  waiting  for  "Threshers”  to  come  to  your  farm,  io 
doesn’t  l  ake  up  inticli  room  and  it’s  made  io  do  good  work.  Wo  would  like  to  tell  you  all 
about  it — it’s  a  time  and  money  saver  lor  you. 


For  75  years  we’ve  boon  making  a  Thresher  for  every  require¬ 
ment..  They  handle  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
beans,  peas  and  grass  seed  and  they  do  your  work  quickly, 
cleanly  and  cheaply.  Before  buying  a  thresher  read  our  story. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers.  Saw  Machines 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


The  Needs  of  Eastern  Fruit  Growers 

Co-operate  or  be  Left  Behind 
Part  I. 

[At  the  Farmers’  Congress  held  in  Loekport,  N.  Y., 
on  June  1,  Mr.  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  manager  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  delivered  a  strong  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  need  of  cooperative  organization.  It  is 
too  long  for  us  to  print  in  full,  and  parts  of  it  were 
of  necessity  of  local  application.  We  give  parts  of  this 
address  which  may  well  apply  to  all  Eastern  fruit 
growers.] 

I’RPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION,—' The  Eastern 
Exchange  was  organized  to  perform  real  ser¬ 
vice  for  New  York  growers — not  to  perform  mir- 


at  their  direct  expense,  but  by  the  growers  of  the 
West,  Northwest  and  South  at  our  indirect  expense. 
Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful  busi¬ 
ness.  The  consumer  pays  with  a  standard  dollar 
and  is  entitled  to  a  standard  package.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  this  marketing  problem  that  the  aver¬ 
age  producer,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  load  of  fruit  to  the  nearest  ’railroad  station 
and  exchanging  it  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  later 
cn  he  has  redeemed,  according  to  its  terms,  hv  the 
nan  whose  name  is  signed  to  it,  does  not  think  of 
or  understand.  The  man  who  puts  his  whole  time, 
thought  and  energy  into  the  production  of  a  crop, 


least  one  man’s  work,  and  he  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  his 
products  is  another  man’s  work,  and  should  he  han¬ 
dled  only  by  men  who  are  experts  in  that  particular 
business.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
auction  system  of  celling  New  York  State  products 
lately.  Tlie  Eastern  Exchange  is  now  and  always 
has  been  prepared  to  supply  this  service  to  its  ship¬ 
pers,  not  only  at  New  York,  but  iu  all  of  the  other 
auction  markets  throughout  the  country,  and  with 
the  service  we  furnish  goes  the  personal  supervision 
of  our  own  representatives,  who  are  on  the  job  to 
protect  our  shippers  in  every  possible  way,  who  are 


Making  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines.  Fig.  418 


acles.  No  organization  will  ever  be  able  to  got 
fancy  prices  for  poorly  grown,  poorly  graded  and 
poorly  packed  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  to  prevent 
rejection  and  trouble  over  cars  containing  a  goodly 
percentage  of  fruit  of  a  grade  below  that  specified 
in  an  f.o.h.  order.  Our  marketing  problem  can  never 
be  successfully  solved  until  we  have  brought  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  highest  standard  and  have  properly 
prepared  our  product  for  the  market.  No  sales  agency 
can  ever  overcome  or  correct  the  mistakes  and 
neglect  of  the  producer.  The  consumer  is  the  court 
of  last  resort,  he  must  be  satisfied.  The  consumer 
is  being  educated,  not  by  the  growers  of  New  York 


has  no  time  to  study  market  conditions  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  problems.  The  selling  of 
fruit  is  a  specialized  industry  and  should  be  han¬ 
dled  by  experts.  We  are  really  manufacturers — 
manufacturers  of  the  world’s  food  supply,  but  unlike 
all  other  manufacturers  we  have  been  blundering 
along  blindly  without  giving  any  thought  to  effi¬ 
ciency. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING.— The  man  who  plans 
his  crops,  plants,  tills,  fertilizes,  sprays,  prunes, 
thins,  harvests  and  prepares  them  for  market,  at 
the  same  time  running  the  gauntlet  of  germs,  para¬ 
sites  and  adverse  climatic  conditions,  has  done  at 


in  a  position  to  withdraw  the  car  from  the  sale  if  it 
is  not  bringing  a  proper  price  and  handle  it  at  pri¬ 
vate*  sale,  or  offer  it  again  later  on  at  auction.  To 
anyone  possessed  of  a  vision  of  the  necessities  and 
possibilities  of  the  future,  as  regards  the  great  fruit 
industry  of  this  State,  the  present  indifference  and 
complacent,  disregard  of  consequences  by  New  York 
growers  is  not  only  pitiful — it  is  criminal.  For  no 
man  has  a  right  to  fool  away  his  patrimony — to 
neglect  his  plainly  indicated  duty,  or  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  others  who  are  partners  with  him  iu 
a  great  industry. 

THE  GROWER’S  ATTITUDE.— The  greatest  ob- 
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stacle  to  cooperation  in  Now  York  State  is  the 
grower  himself.  Tie  has  so  long  unwittingly  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  exploited,  going  through  life 
asking  two  questions,  “How  much  is  it?”  and  “What 
will  you  give  me?”  letting  some  one  else  name 
the  price  on  everything  he  buys  ami  everything  that 
he  sells,  that  it  would  appear  that  he  has  really 
eome  to  like  it,  for  he  can  he  depended  upon  to  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  these  same  interests  that 
have  been  receiving  both  his  condemnation  and  sup¬ 
port  all  these  years,  the  moment  some  of  his  more 
progressive  neighbors  organize  an  association  for 
their  own  protection  and  benefit.  The  grower  often 
fails  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  immensity  and  importance  of  the  great 
business  he  is  engaged  in,  or  to  profit  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  experience  of  others  who  have  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  rut  followed  by  their 
grandfathers  when  the  world,  or  this  part  of  it.  was 
young. 

THE  DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY.— The  time  has 
come  for  action — not  by  a  few  far-seeing  public- 
spirited  men  alone,  but  united  action  by  all  the 
growers  of  Western  New  York.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  what  ought  to  he  done,  or  how  to  do  it. 
Efficiency  is  the  watchword.  Waste  must  be  elim¬ 
inated — the  leaks  must  be  stopped — for  in  tlie  last, 
analysis  the  producer  and  consumer  must  pay  all 
the  bills.  Providence  lias  been  kind  to  us,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  labor  in  the  Harden  of 
Eden — the  finest  fruit-producing  section  of  our  great 
country,  at  the  doorway  of  the  greatest  city  and  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world — a  market  that  con¬ 
sumes  $$00,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  annually, 
and  within  a  night's  ride  of  half  the  population  of 
the  United  Stales,  but  due  entirely  to  our  lack  of 
foresight  and  enterprise,  our  apples,  the  finest  fla¬ 
vored  fruit  produced  anywhere  under  the  sky,  are 
unknown  to  the  high-class  trade  of  New  York  City. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
City  in  the  world,  located  at  the  of  her  end  of  our 
own  State,  do  not  even  know  that  New  York  is  an 
apple-producing  State,  but  they  have  all  heard  of 
and  seen  the  beautiful  though  inferior  products  of 
two  or  three  small  valleys  three  thousand  miles 
away.  Opportunity  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
New  York  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  and  if  the 
call  is  not  answered  soon,  and  an  end  put  once  and 
for  all  to  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  an  intelligent 
and  favored  people  following  the  principle  of  “every 
man  for  himself,”  there  will  be  another  knock  at 
the  door  of  some  of  our  good  people,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  open  the  door  this  time,  for  the  sheriff 
will  be  there.  There  is  nothing  far-fetched  about  this 
statement — I  say  it  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I 
possess.  We  have  been  living  in  a ‘Tool’s  paradise" — 
going  along  contentedly,  while  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  have  gradually  undermined  our  business  and 
driven  our  products  to  one  side,  simply  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  common-sense  business  methods, 

CENTRAL  PACKINCi. — Some  men  oppose  cooper¬ 
ation  and  central  packing  houses  because  they  say 
they  must  lose  their  individual  identity.  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  this  statement,  and  it  is  this: 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  unless  our  marketing 
methods  in  Ibis  State  are  soon  changed,  will  either 
lose  their  identity  or  their  farms  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  does  not  require  much  brains  to  make  a 
choice.  I  overheard  a  grower,  after  Mr.  Welsh  had 
explained  one  day  last  Summer,  the  advantages  of 
central  packing  plants,  remark:  “I  don’t  like  the 
central  packing  house  idea  ;  it  makes  you  put  your 
property  out  of  your  hands.”  The  poor  man  had 
been  “putting  his  property  out  of  Ms  hands”  for 
years  and  did  not  know  it.  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
“his  property  ’  was  not  properly  graded,  and  the 
hands  to  which  it  was  entrusted  were  not  always 
friendly  hands. 

Two  Plans  for  Marketing 

OADS1D-E  SELLING.— My  work  takes  me  all 
over  this  little  State  of  New  Jersey  and  out 
into  the  large  vegetable  growing  sections.  Every¬ 
where  roadside  selling  is  being  practiced.  Stands 
like  little  stores  are  frequently  erected  in  front  of 
the  farmhouse,  and  look  attractive.  Usually  the 
offerings  are  nicely  displayed  and  a  sign  lists  the 
things  for  sale.  This  manner  of  gelling  is  only  iu 
the  first  stages  of  development  and  great  improve¬ 
ments  will  rapidly  take  place.  Vegetables  cannot 
retain  their  freshness  and  quality  when  they  lie  un¬ 
protected  along  the  roadside  in  the  hot  sun.  Re¬ 
cently  1  stopped  at  a  stand  to  see  what  was  offered, 
and  found  large  fish-flies  swarming  through  the 
raspberries.  The  Yellow  Transparent  apples  were 
small  and  knotted,  the  beets  were  not  washed,  and 
the  lettuce  had  the  poor  leaves  which  grew  close  to 
the  ground  still  clinging  to  i(.  The  large  white  eggs 
looked  to  he  .'cry  flue,  but  judging  from  the  uppear- 
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a  nee  of  the  rest  of  the  stuff  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  eggs;  might,  have  been  set  on  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  they  were  gathered.  Therefore,  after  quickly 
glancing  over  the  offerings  I  asked  the  seller  if 
sweet  corn  was  ready  yet?  Of  course  she  said 
“No,”  and  I  went  on.  When  I  reached  home  I 
found  our  “green  goods  grocer”  had  these  same 
vegetables  in  excellent  condition. 

AUTO  BUYERS, — Those  roadside  sellers,  who 
have  a  constant  supply  of  line  vegetables,  find  that 
the  same  autos  come  many  miles  every  day  just 
to  get  their  things.  The  entire  family  enjoys  the 
ride,  and  later  enjoys  eating  the  delicious,  whole¬ 
some  fresh  products.  Another  point  worth  consider¬ 
ing  is  that  the  price  is  quite  an  important  consider¬ 
ation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  people 
riding  in  $5,000  machines  will  squeal  for  a  nickel, 
especially  the  careful  housewives.  The  prices  must 
be  moderate  and  the  quality  excellent.  In  this  way 
a  steady  trade  is  built  up,  new  customers  will  re¬ 
turn  and  bring  others. 

ROADSIDE  SIGNS. — Attractive  signs  ai’e  essen¬ 
tial,  and  they  must  be  put  up  to  draw  attention.  A 


Runabout  With  Trailer  Attached.  Fig.  419 


sign  directly  in  front  of  the  stand  and  parallel  to 
the  road  cannot  be  read  by  tlie  people  who  ride  past 
quickly  in  machines.  The  picture,  Fig.  420,  shows  a 
roadside  sign  as  used  on  the  Camden  Pike  near 
Biidgeboro,  N.  J,  One  of  these  permanent  struc¬ 
tures  is  put  up  on  each  of  the  two  corners  of  the 
farm  near  the  road.  They  are  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  road  and  can  be  seen  for  more  than  200  yards 
before  tlie  autoists  reach  it.  Then  they  have  a 
chance  to  decide  to  stop  before  they  reach  the  stand 
a  little  further  along.  If  you  look  carefully  you 
can  see  that  the  word  “asparagus”  is  painted  on  a 
piece  of  tin  fastened  to  the  board  sign  with  screws. 
Later  on  this  word  was  replaced  by  “Strawberries,” 
••Raspberries,”  “Sweet  Corn,”  “Cantaloupes,”  etc., 
as  tlie  season  advanced.  Such  a  substantial  sign  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  growers  are  determined  to  make  a 
business  out  of  their  adventure.  Temporary,  make¬ 
shift  signs  indicate  poor  business  and  cultural  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  prospective  buyer  goes  on. 

TRAILER  WITH  PLEASURE  AUTO.— The  ac- 


A  Farmer’s  Roadside  Sign.  Fig.  420 


Company  in  g  picture,  Fig.  411),  shows  an  old  one- 
eylimler  runabout  auto  which  is  now  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  use  the  season  through  in  delivering  asparagus, 
strawberries,  dewberries  and  late  vegetables  to  the 
butchers  and  grocers  iu  the  nearby  towns.  The 
little  trailer  as  shown  cost  less  than  $50,  Including 
the  special  attachment-  to  the  axle  of  the  auto.  Tlie 
wheels  are  equipped  with  roller  bearings  so  that 
the  draft  is  light.  The  special  license  cost  $3  per 
year  ami  tlie  owner,  Fred  Demurest  of  Essex  Co., 
N.  J.,  says  that  the  extra  returns  from  the  first 
trip  more  than  paid  this  $3.  Just  before  the  picture 
was  taken  the  little  outfit  had  delivered  12  crates  of 
asparagus  in  Montclair  and  the  Oranges.  The  price 
received  was  $3.25  per  dozen  bunches  or  12  crates 
at  $0.50,  or  a  total  of  $78.  There  was  no  cost  of 
packages  because  other  strawberry  crates  were  given 
in  return.  No  freight  or  express  to  pay  because 
the  trailer  delivered  the  goods  at  tlie  door  of  the 
stores  and  the  farmer  himself  negotiated  the  sales, 
therefore  there  was  no  commission  to  take  out  and 
tbe  grower  received  100  cents  out  of  every  dollar  tlie 
retailer  spent  instead  of  (50  cents.  This  little  trailer 
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is  guaranteed  to  carry  600  pounds,  but  Mr.  Demur¬ 
est  says  that  it.  handles  half  a  ton  very  comfortably 
and  that  such  tilings  as  strawberries  or  raspberries 
keep  in  perfect  condition  when  they  are  hauled  in 
this  easy  riding  outfit.  It  is  almost  instantly  de¬ 
tached  from  the  axle  of  the  auto,  so  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  machine  as  a  pleasure  vehicle  is  not 
impaired.  Mr.  Demurest  first  saw  this  scheme 
working  in  several  sections  of  the  South  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  he  ordered  the  frailer  just  as  soon  as  he 
reached  home.  k.  w.  de  baun. 


Who  Owns  the  Horses  ? 

rwe  have  liad  several  questions  something  like  the 
following,  involving  property  rights  in  live  stock  as  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  Children.  As  most  of  these  people 
nek  foi  a  full  discussion,  suppose  we  have  one.  Who 
owns  these  horses  on  the  facts  as  here  given?] 

RAN D FAT  1 1 E It  gave  his  grandson  a  mare  colt 
about  16  years  ago,  and  I  kept  that  mare  and 
all  her  colts,  or  equivalent  colts,  that  is,  I  would 
sell  the  horse  colts  and  buy  mare  colts  to  keep  on 
farm,  till  all  the  horses  on  farm  were  really  my 
horses  or  from  this  mare  grandfather  gave  me. 

About  14  years  ago  my  father,  who  had  a  profes¬ 
sion,  went  to  his  business  and  left  all  tlie  farm  to 
me  and  my  mother  to  manage,  father  only  coming 
home  two  or  three  times  a  year.  I  managed  farm 
and  all  as  if  it  were  my  own,  and  kept  these  horses 
to  use  on  farm. 

A  lit  fit*  over  a  year  ago  I  married  and  as  my 
father  did  not  care  to  sell  or  make  any  division  of 
farm,  wife  and  I  moved  away  and  rented  a  farm, 
and  some  time  ago  1  wrote  to  father  I  wanted  to 
sell  the  horses  I  left  at  home.  lie  wrote  me  he  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  horses  there  his. 

When  father  left  farm  to  my  care  and  manage¬ 
ment,  there  were  a  few  mules  of  no  value  there,  and 
as  soon  as  colts  grew  of  working  age  we  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  mule  and  keep  a  good  horse  (mare)  from 
my  little  grandfather  giff.  Father  does  not  dispute 
that  all  the  horses  are  not  from  my  mare  but  claims 
he  left  horses  or  mules  on  farm,  we  sold  them,  and 
I’m  now  asking  him  to  buy  the  horses  on  farm  now, 
hut  all  are  offspring  of  tlie  colt  grandfather  gave 
me.  So  father  is  claiming  the  horses  and  I  claim 
they  are  my  property,  and  want  to  sell  them. 

Whom  do  these  horses  belong  to?  I  was  quite 
young  when  colt  was  given  to  me,  and  worked  at 
home  till  I  was  26  years  of  age  and  had  no  under¬ 
standing,  and  as  slated  managed  farm  as  if  it  were 
mine,  without  any  wages  more  than  a  good  living, 
and  clothes.  Now  as  I  have  a  family  and  business 
to  keep  and  only  $200  when  wife  and  I  moved  away 
I  would  like  to  know  who  owns  these  horses,  and 
can  I  gain  possession  of  them  in  court  of  Virginia,  if 
no  other  way?  J.  t.  s. 

Virginia. 


A  Big  Dairy  Question 

AM  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Utica  Press 
containing  remarks  made  by  Edward  Van  Al- 
styne  before  tlie  Oneida  County  Farm  Bureau  As¬ 
sociation  at  Utica  in  April.  Two  quotations  are 
given  here: 

“The  biggest  criminal  isn’t  the  man  who  sets  fire  to 
a  house  or  burglarizes  a  store,”  was  another  of  his 
points.  “It  is  the  man  who  lives  on  your  farm  for  10 
or  20  years  and  skins  the  farm  down  to  poverty.  That 
is  the  kind  of  a  crime  that  a  whole  generation  will  not 
wipe  out.”  *  *  *  *  The  speaker  said  that  the  in- 

creased  cost  of  production  in  securing  the  highest  grade 
of  milk  was  not  as  high  as  tlie  corresponding  Increase 
in  profit.  He  decried  the  antagonism  between  the  milk 
producer  and  the  milk  handler  and  called  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  other  farm 
product  that  has  its  market  price  fixed  six  months  in 
advance.  “If.  knowing  the  market  price  six  months  in 
advance,  we  can  not  produce  the  milk  at  a  figure  that 
will  allow  us  a  profit,  I  think  that  it  is  pretty  much  our 
fault,”  he  said. 

While  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  a  farm 
“skinner”  I  am  going  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  for  laying  all  the  skinning  on  the  tenant  I 
have  known  many  owners  who  have  been  and  are 
skinners,  more  so  in  fact,  than  are  tenants,  because 
in  most  instances  the  tenant,  is  hound  down  to  feed 
all  fodder  that  is  produced  ou  the  farm,  while  the 
owners  will  often  sell  every  forkful  they  can.  I  am 
not  a  tenant,  therefor  I  cannot  be  accused  of  speak¬ 
ing  for  myself. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  “If,  knowing  the  market 
price  six  months  in  advance,  we  cannot  produce 
milk  at  a  figure  that  will  allow  us  a  profit,  I  think 
ir  is  pretty  much  our  own  fault,”  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  tell  just  what  he  meant  by 
this,  and  what  he  would  do  to  produce  milk  at  a 
profit  knowing  tlie  price  six  months  in  advance, 
having  no  control  over  the  price  of  milk  or  the  price 
of  feed. 

I  will  admit  that  there  are  many  cows  kept  at  a 
loss  through  ignorance.  But  it  must  also  la*  ad¬ 
mitted  that  cows  are  sometimes  kept  at  a  loss  from 
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reasons  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  in  so  short  time  as  six  months.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  argument 
over  this  point,  excepting  to  say  that  Mr,  Van  A1- 
styne  knows  mighty  well  that,  plan  as  we  will,  con¬ 
ditions  over  which  we  have  no  control  will  arise 


A  2-1  Pack  of  8V4  inch  Peaches.  Fig.  421 


and  these  conditions  have  to  be  met  and  considered. 
Now  if  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  able  to  revolutionize  bis 
dairy  in  six  months’  time  so  as  to  make  a  profit  un¬ 
der  any  conditions  that  might  present  themselves, 
let  him  speak.  tiiomas  e.  bobeets. 


The  Labor  Income  of  Dairymen 

MALL  AVERAGES.— xV  prominent  dairyman  of 
my  county  stated  recently  that  he  got  for  his  year’s 
work  $240.95.  To  many  this  state¬ 
ment  of  so  small  an  income  seems  ab¬ 
surd.  Even  the  usual  farmer  hardly 
believes  that  such  cases  are  common. 

Alter  considerable  investigation  and 
much  figuring,  I  think  I  have  ample 
reason  for  the  statement  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  my  locality  get  very 
close  to  an  average  of  $200  for  the 
work  of  a  year.  It.  is  said  that  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  the  average  labor  income  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  $318.  It  may 
not  he  complimentary  to  say  that  my 
locality  gets  less  than  the  average 
of  the  country,  hut  there  is  a  reason 
for  the  difference.  Our  farmers  will 
average  close  to  00  years  of  age.  The 
young  people  go  to  town  largely. 

When  a  man  is  00  he  may  he  in  his 
prime  mentally,  hut  not  so  physically. 

He  can  no  longer  do  more  than  the 
hired  man's  average  day's  work,  and 
when  it  comes  to  that  and  he  is  held  up  on  milk 
prices  by  the  milk  dealers,  and  on  feed  prices  by  the 
feed  dealers,  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  the  $200  for  his 
work. 

FARMER  AND  MIDDLEMAN.— This  is  no  fault 
of  the  farmer  and  to  strengthen  the  assertion  I  want 
to  mention  one  case  more  specifically.  The  farmer 
in  question  is  not  in  good  health  to  he  sure,  hut  he 
succeeds  in  doing  considerable  work  for  all  that. 
His  crops  are  perhaps  about  the  best  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  His  cows  produce  over  7.200  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  ne  keeps  about  IS  cows,  which  is 
about  as  many  as  he  can  care  for  with  one  man  to 
help.  This  will  indicate  that  either  the  farmer  or 
his  help  or  both  are  not  doing  quite  full  work,  but 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  year  after  all. 
The  excellent  production  indicates  that  at  least.  lie 
can  do  very  liille  better  than  he  is  doing  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  This  man’s  labor  income  amounts  to 
practically  $125  a  year.  It  may  he  said  that  he 
ought  to  keep  more  cows  or  a  lot  of  hens,  and  that 
is  what  he  would  do  if  in  better  health,  but  he  gets 
more  from  his  cows  than  almost  any  other  farmer 
about.  His  chance  for  increased  income  from  his 
work  is  small.  Were  there  no  other  income  than  the 
labor  income  of  the  farm,  dairy  farmers  would  as  a 
rule  have  to  go  out  of  business.  They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  and  stay  by  the  job  the  host,  of  any  farmers. 
They  live  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  some  turn  in 
the  tide  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  their  way 
from  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In 
the  case  cited,  the  feed  dealer,  by  close  calcula¬ 
tion  and  a  good  knowledge  of  feed  markets,  gets 
fully  as  much  out.  of  that  farm  as  the  farmer  gets 
there  for  his  year’s  work.  What  the  milk  dealer 
gets  is  more  of  a  problem.  Approximately  00,000 
quarts  of  milk  are  sold  from  the  farm.  Some  of 
the  milk  dealers  claim  that  they  make  only  a  half 
cent  a  quart  as  an  average.  That  would  mean  a 
profit  of  $300.  If  it  is  a  cent  a  quart  it  is  $6u0.  At 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  quart,  it  is  $150,  or  more  than 


the  farmer  gets.  In  any  of  these  cases  it.  means 
real  profit  to  the  dealer,  since  the  labor  is  all  paid 
for  before  the  profit  is  figured.  Even  the  salary  of 
the  owner  or  officer  is  all  figured  out  before  any 
profit  is  mentioned,  while  in  the  case  of  the  farmer 
it.  is  what  lie  gets  for  his  labor,  and  is  less  than 
hired  men’s  wages.  It  is  not  profit  at  all,  (Ally 
wages. 

INCOME  xVND  EXPENSES.— Now  we  want  no 
misunderstanding  on  this.  It  is  not  entirely  com¬ 
parable  with  the  wages  of  the  man  in  ,the  factory 
in  town.  When  labor  income  is  figured,  no  account 
is  made  of  house  rent,  milk  or  potatoes  in  our  dairy 
districts,  nor  does  it  always  include  the  fuel.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  includes  a  part  of  it.  Even  with  some  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  farmer  of  this  kind  the  $200  Tabor 
income  will  not  pay  the  living  expenses  of  a  family 
of  five.  Five  persons  need  nearly  that  for  the  food 
purchased,  to  say  nothing  of  clothing.  It  is  often 
asked  how  then  does  the  farmer  live?  lie  doesn’t 
go  info  bankruptcy  nor  to  the  poorhouse.  Of  course 
he  lives  by  economy,  in  the  first  place,  hut  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  whom  I  am  considering  has  some  $3,000 
to  $6,000  of  his  own  money  invested  in  the  farm  and 
its  equipment.  Five  per  cent,  on  this  investment, 
together  with  what  he  can  get  for  his  work,  make 
him  out  a  living  and  sometimes  a  little  saving.  lie 
got  that  five  thousand  dollars  by  extra  hard  work 
when  he  was  between  25  and  50.  Then  he  could  do 
two  days  work  a  day  and  make  a  little  money.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  done.  I  believe  that  farming  ought 
to  pay  well  enough  so  that  a  man  can  by  doing  a 
good  honest  day's  work  get  at  least  a  living  from 
it.  The  farmer  has  it  in  his  own  hands  to  bring 
that,  about,  it  seems  to  me,  if  he  could  only  work 


with  other  farmers.  By  cooperation  with  others  he 
might  buy  liis  feeds  to  better  advantage,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  could  sell  milk  at  a  profit  Farmers  have 
not  yet  learned  to  work  together  as  do  business  men 
or  employes  of  factories,  railroads  and  other  lines 
of  employment.  It.  looks  like  a  rather  long  road  be¬ 
fore  farmers  will  learn  to  do  this.  It  would  he  better 
done  in  a  different  way  from  that  used  by  either  set 
of  men  mentioned.  Just  now  the  dairy  farmer’s 
problem  appears  to  be  to  make  the  Wicks  investiga¬ 
tion  commission  see  the  facts,  and  to  make  the  feed 
dealers  and  the  milk  dealers  see  the  importance  to 
them  of  making  a  fair  division.  To  get  some  of 
these  real  facts  to  the  actual  attention  of  the  Wicks 
commission  is  just  now  the  most  important  matter. 
There  must  he  the  facts  before  there  can  be  a 
remedy. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT.— The  writer  had  a  talk  no 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  with  a  farmer  who  has 
been  quoted  in  town  as  prosperous,  and  a  fine  type 
of  farmer  to  pattern  after.  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
our  best.  He  figures  that  he  is  getting  between 
$600  and  $700  a  year  out  of  his  business.  If  he  is 
lie  is  doing  better  than  most  farmers,  which,  indeed, 
I  believe  to  be  true.  Now  let  us  see  liow  that  money 
is  obtained.  There  are  27  cows  and  only  one  hired 
man  is  kept.  That  means  at  once  that  the  farmer 
is  doing  more  than  the  usual  hired  man  will  do, 
end  more  than  a  day's  work  in  a  day.  Potatoes  are 
raised  for  market,  and  that  means  that  additional 
work  is  done.  Then  the  farmer's  father  helps  about 
the  milking  sometimes,  and  it  is  ray  guess  that  he 
helps  about  other  work  at  times.  xYgain,  there  are 
the  children  that  assist,  about  many  jobs,  and  the 
wife  milks  and  cares  for  poultry  and  does  other 
work.  If  all  this  work  were  paid  for,  and  it  should 
he  figured  out  before  stating  the  labor  income,  there 
would  he  a  smaller  one  to  announce.  Then  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment  must  be  deducted  before 
making  such  a  statement.  I  am  unable  to  state 
definitely  what  would  he  the  income  after  all  the 


proper  deductions  have  been  made.  It  will  he  readi¬ 
ly  conceded  that  the  amount  is  none  too  large,  but 
the  farmer  is  prosperous,  as  farmers  are  reported. 
Possibly  it  may  be  $100.  There  being  no  debts,  the 
interest  can  he  added  to  the  other  income,  and  con¬ 
siderable  can  be  saved  each  year  for  further  invest¬ 
ment.  If  a  man  cannot  do  the  large  amount  of  work 
and  has  no  one  to  help  with  the  chores,  etc.,  then  lie 
must  get  along  with  smaller  wages  for  himself. 

A  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMAN. 


Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches 

Packing  Peaches  in  Georgia  Carriers 
Part  Y. 

ACKING  PExYCIIES  IN  GEORGIA  CARRIERS. 
— Although  many  peaches  are  shipped  to  the 
large  eastern  markets  in  the  various  forms  of  the 
16-quart  peach  baskets,  the  six-basket  carrier  is 
rapidly  coming  into  general  use,  especially  for  fancy 
fruit.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  In  the  way  of  the 
more  general  adoption  of  this  package  is  the  fact 
that  growers  do  not  know  how  to  pack  it  properly 
and  economically.  Trial  shipments  in  carriers  are 
frequently  made,  find  a  straight  or  slack  pack  used, 
with  the  result  that  the  prices  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  packing  of  carriers  can  he  done  rapidly  and 
economically  if  proper  tables  are  furnished,  the 
work  systematically  organized,  and  packers  in¬ 
structed  as  to  details.  The  packing  of  carriers  Is 
much  more  simple  than  that  of  apple  boxes  and  can 
he  done  much  more  rapidly. 

FACILITATING  THE  WORK.— The  design  of  h 
good  packing  table  was  given  on  page  1048.  Such 
a  table  or  tables  should  be  made  well  in  advance  of 
the  packing  season  and  placed  ready 
for  work.  A  considerable  number  of 
empty  carriers  should  be  stacked  in 
the  rear  of  the  packers  so  they  can 
be  reached  as  needed.  A  packer 
should  not  be  obliged  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  packing  house  each  time  he 
needs  an  empty  crate.  There  should 
be  space  enough  left,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  packers  and  the  stacks  of 
crates  to  permit  of  the  packed  crates 
being  placed  upon  the  floor  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  nailing  on  of  covers  and 
applying  the  proper  labels  and  sten¬ 
cils.  The  tables  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  across  the  packing  house  that 
all  fruit  may  be  delivered  to  each 
from  the  side  opposite  to  that  used 
by  the  packers.  It  should  not  he  ne¬ 
cessary  for  packers  to  cease  work 
and  stand  aside  while  fruit  is  being 
placed  upon  the  table.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  that  too  much  attention  and  importance  is  be¬ 
ing  urged  ia  regard  to  these  details,  but  the  actual 
day's  output  from  a  packing  house  directly  depends 
upon  the  least  possible  handling  of  the  fruit,  and  a 
systematic  routine  of  work  that  employs  every  la¬ 
borer  to  the  best  advantage  and  without  wasted 
effort. 

THE  PACKERS. — Every  laborer  who  may  be 


A  Properly  Filled  Crate,  Showing  1%  inch  Bulge.  Fig.  423 


hired  will  not  prove  to  he  a  good  rapid  packer.  The 
best  packers  are  persons’  who  are  naturally  quick 
and  skilful  with  their  hands,  and  neat  and  orderly 
in  their  work.  One  who  may  not  be  strong  enough 


Table  and  Crates  Arranged  for  Efficient  Packing.  Fig.  422 
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be  expected  to  make  five  round  trips  per 
day  later  in  the  season. 

Most  of  the  trucks  in  use  will  hold 
conveniently  about  ISO  to  20(1  %-bushe] 
baskets  of  produce.  The  charge  for  haul¬ 
ing  varies,  hut  the  average  is  about  eight 
cents  per  basket,  unless  a  straight  load  is 
made  up  by  oue  farmer,  in  which  case  the 
charge  is  seven  cents  or  even  as  low  as 
six  cents.  When  sent  by  beat  the  charge 
is  six  cents  per  basket,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  is  offset  by  the  extra  bund¬ 
ling.  The  produce  must  be  hauled  from 
the  farm  to  the  boat,  and  from  the  boat 
to  the  commission  house,  whereas  with  a 
truck  the  produce  is  taken  direct  from 
the  farm  to  the  market. 

The  way  labor  conditions  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  does  not  seem  advisable  for  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer  to  own  and  operate  a  track 
of  his  own.  The  cost  of  buying  and  op¬ 
erating  is  so  great  that  in  order  to  prove 
profitable  fho  truck  should  be  in  constant 
use.  Very  few  farmeus  have  enough  pro¬ 
duce  to  keep  a  truck  busy  cyi  their  own 
farm  and  if  they  haul  for  neighbors  in 
order  to  make  the  truck  profitable  then 
their  farm  is  bound  to  be  neglected. 
Hauling  by  motor  truck  is  really  a  sep¬ 
arate  business  and  should  be  considered 
as  such  by  most  farmers.  The  greatest 
drawback  I  can  see  to  running  these  mo¬ 
tor  trucks  is  lack  of  Winter  work.  Last 
Winter  the  boom  in  munition  plants  kept 
many  of  these  trucks  busy  hauling  lum¬ 
ber  and  material  as  well  as  acting  as 
jitneys.  With  such  conditions  every 
Winter  there  is  u<>  doubt  about  there 
being  a  profitable  investment. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


HAVE  BANDS  THAT  ARE  STIFFENED 
WITH  HAIR  CLOTH— THEY  DO  NOT 
WRINKLE  OR  SAG— 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


UTlPTC  Crunm  An  Agrienltnral  School  to 

Ivlvilhj  dtllUUL  ,r*in  boy* ,or  •c|f'*,upp°i > 

......  and  country  life 

Will  open  Thuwdny,  July  iat.1i.  Tuition.  board  nml  lodg¬ 
ing.  $400,  for  t  welve  month*  term.  Hoy*  admitted  fr.  in 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  litre.  For  further  yartuudnr- 
apply  to  F.  B.  11X008,  HfiadinaHifr,  LAKEVILLE,  COEN. 


GRADE  YOUR  FRUIT 

Get  a  Britton  Fruit  Grader 

Itdoes  the  work  of  4  men,  and 
does  it  better.  2  to  8  sizes. 
Does  not  injure  fruit.  Capacity  30  to 
40  b  bis  per  hour.  Ingenious  principal. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 
BRITTON  GRADER  CO. 

720  C.  of  C.  Bid*.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

l  or  August  and  Fail  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  that  will  hoar  fruit  next  summer. 
Loading  standard  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  FRUIT 
TRFES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Catalogue  free, 
Harry  1—  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  sale 

August.  September  and  October  settings.  Layer 
plants  from  liO  different  varieties,  including  Fah- 
beitrin*  Send  for  catalog,  j.  Neiflm  d  Hall,  Dept.  ?,  Start., dale.  Md. 


Big  drop  in  prices.  Buy  now  from  us.  AIsc 
liillliiniH  of  trees,  nil  rubs  and  plants.  New  print 
list  and  catalog  reudy. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  K8.  Westmlniter,  Md. 


Seed  W  henf  Read’s  Vermont.  Now  variety. 
DTrW*  .  ne,?L  'T11  y«T't  20th,  average 
yield  -,0  bus.  to  aero.  W rite  lor  elrc.  o.  A.  read.  ciurlotie,  vi. 


WHEAT  GROWERS 


Stonpv  s  mirncle,"  and  '*  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.' 
BestreMeaned  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  forcir- 
cular and  samples.  J.N.McPIierson.R  0  Scottsville  N  Y 


Not  getting  best  results  should  sow  one  of  tho 
'  HOFFMAN  SEtD  WHEATS.”  Six  kinds  -  reliable, 
hardy,  prolific— varieties  that  will  tlirivo  under 
i lying  conditions.  Graded— clean  of  rye.  cockle, 
cheat,  garlic,  smut,  PRICES  ARE  JUST 

Catalogues  au/l  samples — both  free,  if  you 
tell  where  you  saw  this  uJTer. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa. 


FALFA  Q  0 1 1  for  Inoculation 
H. /A  ,7  , ,  ~  ■  “■*  Send  for  circular 

GILL,  Hadden  Farms,  Hadrkmflold,  N.  J, 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  &p 

_  .  _  “  _  _  highor  protein  euiitrul  tRi 

I  %/  I— ^  U  Write  for  price*  xrut  Infornmti 

V/LUVCR  E.  Barton.  Box  29  F.lm, 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tolls  bow  to  succeed  growing 
Alfalfa  oh  any  soil  qr  climate  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  llivor;  how  to  BOW;  how  to  harvest;  what, 
to  do  lo  retain  a  perfect  meadow.  We  refuse 
to  handle  Turkestan  or  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  99% 
pure.  We  ofln  furnish  Nebraska,  Idaho  or  Utah 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

GRIMM  AIFAIFA  w*  have  the  Genuine 

UnimiTI  nLTnLrH  Grimm  as  well  as  nan- 
urn’s  great  new  Siberian  varieties.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request. 

WINCSEEDCO.,Box  223  .Mechanlcsburg.O. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  R YF  timothy,  alfalfa,  vetch  Etc 

III  a  111  III  U  I II  Ifni  I  L  n  I  C  fi.ooo  Bushels  line  Reed  Wheat 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  W-  M.  SCARF  F,  Sox  0,  New  Carlisle,  0, 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  s,t™" 

per  10,000.  Toronto  Plants— $1.. 10  per  1,000, 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants— $1.50  per  1,000, 
flower  Plants— $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, B 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


APPLE  BARRELS 

oughly  seasoned  stock.  Kobt.  Gillies.  Medina.  N.Y- 


K*ti>n ordinary  big  values.  New  tested  reeleaned  Rvd 
Muality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  your  npprovu.1,  I  .owe. -I 
H'iOCS  on  Xlsiliu,  Blue  Oras«,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed 
grass  ami  all  Held  seeds,  Rumples,  prices  and  big  vein 
able  profit-sharing  Reed  OniijeFive.  Amkuioax  McTitAt 
Skkd  Co.,  Dept,  314,  4Srd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BINDER  TWINE  w0effaerr! 

ing  ono-half  ton  at  11c.  per  pound,  delivered  in  lots  of 
50  pounds  or  more,  to  any  point  in  the  JCast.  BEDFORD 
FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION.  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Edj&yml  WUsoi^SkawhfiiTies 


Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid 
strawberries  are  marvels  in  size,  beauty  and  productiveness,  with  the  true 
wild  strawberry  flavor.They cover  the  wholeseason,  from  earliest  till  latest 

Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Planted  in  summer  or  autumn,  produce  a  crop  of  berries  the  following  June.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown 
Strawberries'  tells  all  about  them;  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  It  shows  the  "Edmund  Wilson” 
1,1  natur-Tl  size  and  color,  and  accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  Van  Fleet  hybrids  and  a 
score  of  other  choice  varieties,  including  the  best  liverbearing  Sri  aw  berries.  IT’S  FREE.  If  you  would 
have  bigger  and  better  Strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  Van  Fleet  Hybrids. 

a  Strawberry  Specialist  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


CHATHAM  MOTOR  MILL 


Thousands  are  malt  mgr  extra  cash  profits  this 
Wuy.  Lot  ua  prove  it  to  you.  Remember— froo  trtit  lib* 
era*  credit,  bedrock  pricot*  Send  cow  for  Free  Book 
which  tollo  ell  I  _ 

VETCH  GROWERS ttpVSC 

from  ryo,  Outa,  utc.  A»k  for  circular  if  mtunmUxI  tnthia 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept.  A.I 

Detroit.  Mich.  Kanaee  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis.  Mir 
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SPLIT  HICKORY 


The  Home  Acre 


|_  Send  j| 

ion  ThisBook 


Everlasting  Strawberries  in  So.  California  valence  of  the  black  shank  disease,  while 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  the  home-grown  seed  make  healthy 
United  States  where  strawberries  are  so  plants.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
plentiful  throughout  the  year  as  in  South-  home-grown  seed  lies  in  the  fact  that 
era  California.  During  the  month  of  th^  are  usually  not  dug  till  December 
March  they  retail  at.  five  cents  per  box,  or  late  November,  and  are  planted  again 

in  April  three  boxes  for  10  cents,  in  May  in  February,  and  do  not  Sprout,  in  the 

four  boxes  for  10  cents,  and  during  the  cellar.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  some 

remainder  of  the  Summer  months  they  my  own  growth  of  the  second  crop 

never  get  above  five  cents  per  box,  con-  olong  side  of  seed  from  New  York  and 
tinning  at  that  price  until  Christmas,  Maine.  1  here  was  at  once  a  difference 
when  they  get  as  high  as  10  cents  per  *n  *-he  growth  of  the  plants,  for  my  po- 

box.  Almost  every  variety  develops  the  tatofes  grew  with  the  strong  stalk  from 

everbearing  habit  when  grown  in  this  the  terminal  bud,  while  the  others  bad 

section.  In  hopes  that  we  might  be  able  evidently  had  the  sprouts  rubbed  off,  and 

to  get  a  variety  that  would  fruit  in  Jan-  ®rew  a  cluster  of  lateral  buds,  and 
nar.v  and  February  we  tried  Standpat,  superiority  in  the  growth  was  main- 
Progreasive,  Superb  and  others,  but  they  tained  through  the  crop.  This  unsprout- 
ilid  not  prove  to  be  any  more  overbear-  condition  I  consider  the  main  super- 
ing  than  Excelsior,  Klondike,  Brandy-  i°rit.v  of  the  Southern-grown  seed  po- 
wine,  Early  Ozark  and  many  other  June  tatoes. 

Fruiting  varieties,  and  they  have  the  dis-  ^  have  never  had  such  a  figlit  with  the 
advantage  of  being  smaller  in  size  than  ^  olorndo  beetles  as  I  have  had  this  Sum- 
the  June  varieties.  ™er.  1  planted  no  potatoes  in  my  gar- 

The  amount  of  strawberries  that  can  den  ^as*:  Spring,  and  the  hungry  varmints 

be  grown  on  an  acre  here  is  almost  be-  attacked  everything  of  the  class.  Late 

pond  belief.  During  the  month  of  March  tomato  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground 

the  Ivlondyke  will  yield  as  many  berries  were  almost  devoured  before  tlieir  pres- 

as  in  June  in  New  York  State.  In  April  was  noted.  Eggplants  have  been 

the  crop  will  be  just  as  large,  and  so  it  ravenously  attacked,  and  in  spite  of  re- 
will  continue  each  month  until  August,  peated  sprayings  with  lead  arsenate, 
Some  varieties  do  not  begin  for  several  water  and  molasses,  I  have  bad  daily  to 
weeks  after  Ivlondyke,  but  they  continue  P°  through  and  brush  the  larva1  off  on  the 
luring  August  and  September.  The  new  ^10*:  ground  with  a  whisk  broom,  and  in 
plants  of  the  Excelsior  begin  fruiting  in  spite  of  all  efforts  they  have  riddled  many 
October  and  continue  until  the  mercury  plants.  I  hear  that  the  marketmen  in 
reaches  28  which  is  about  January  1.  I  New  Jersey  have  been  having  the  same 

lo  not  grow  berries  for  market.  The  f°r  their  eggplants.  In  fact,  gar- 

laps  can  grow  them  cheaper  than  we  dening  today  is  a  constant  fight  with  in- 
;an.  The  wholesale  price  today  (June  sects  and  fungus  diseases. 

LID  is  55  cents  ner  crate  of  30  boxes.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


How  lo  Heat 
Your  Home 


Two  of  three  old-time  heating  stoves  will 
quickly  waste  enough  fuel  to  pay  for  a  new  ^ 

Novelty  Steam  or  Hot  W ater  Heater.  And  per-  , 

haps  they  only  warm  your  home  in  spots  at  that.  ife 

Get  our  New  Free  Book,  "The  Selection  of  a  Heating 
System.  ”  It  explains  in  plain  English  the  workings  of  the 
three  Systems : 


NOVELTY 

Water,  Steam  and  Warm 

HEATERS 


Tells  you  which  system  is 
better  for  your  present  home 
or  the  home  you  intend  to 
build.  Explains  how  a  Nov¬ 
elty  Heater  warms  your  en¬ 
tire  home  with  less  coal  than 
you  now  bum  to  warm  a  few 
rooms. 

Write  for  the  book  to-day.  It’s  free 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co. 

Department  D 

American  and  Dauphin  St*. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  Novelty  Stoves 
and  Ranges 


Beginning  in  Bee-keeping 

Could  you  help  me  get  a  start  with  a 
swarm  or  two  of  bees?  I  have  a  small 
attic  that  could  he  used ;  or  would  7  bet¬ 
ter  have  hives  outside?  What  kind  of 
hives  should  I  buy,  or  could  1  make 
them?  What  time  of  year  is  best  to 
start?  If  I  set  au  empty  hive,  in  a  field 
would  some  runaway  swarm  be  likely  to 
enter  it  and  stay  ?  j.  w.  E. 

Allpgany,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  bee-keepers’  supplies  from  some 
reliable  house  and  select  from  it  a  hive 
of  standard  pattern  and  size.  You  will 
also  need  the  Live  fittings  described  in 
the  catalogue  and  which  may  he  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  hive.  Having  prepared 
the  hive  for  a  colony  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  find  some  neighboring  bee 
keeper  who  will  he  willing  to  take  it  and 
install  a  colony  of  bees  for  a  reasonable 
price.  This  is  best  done  at  the  swarming 
season  in  May  or  June  hut  a  colony  may 
be  transferred  from  another  hive  at  any 
time  during  the  Summer.  After  the 
bees  have  become  established  in  your  hive 
they  may  be  removed  to  any  place  you 
wish.  Bees  may  be  purchased  with  the 
hive  but  very  likely  would  cost  you  more 
than  a  local  bee-keeper  would  charge. 
It  would  he  only  by  chance,  and  remote 
chance  at  that,  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
would  enter  a  hive  placed  in  a  field;  it 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  taken 
possession,  of  by  moths,  ants,  mice  and 
other  vermin.  Wax  foundation  for  combs 
should  be  placed  in  the  hive  and  this 
cannot  he  safely  exposed  to  the  tramps 
of  the  field.  You  may  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  bees,  hives  and  all,  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  bought  and  sold  in  every  locality 
where  bees  are  kept,  hut  are  likely  to  be 
in  old  fashioned  box  hives  which  are  not 
wanted  by  an  up-to-date  bee-keeper. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

My  onion  sets  were  lifted  July  21st. 

Owing  to  the  very  favorable  season  many 
of  them  developed  into  onions  rather 
than  sets,  though  the  seeds  were  sown  as 
thickly  as  usual.  Nevertheless  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  good  sets.  For  years  past 
I  have  been  using  the  Norfolk  Queen 
onion  to  make  sets  for  Fall  planting,  ha: 
last  year  this  variety  made  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  country.  It  is  a  larg’  early 
white  onion,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Qmcn  of  the  Northern  catalogues,  and 
came  originally  from  Yilmorin,  +he  well- 
known  French  seedsman.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Queen  I  used  seed  of  the  Pearl  and 
find  about  one-fourth  of  them  are  red, 
bottle-shaped  sets.  We  always  expect  to 
find  here  and  ther  a  colored  onion  in  any 
lot  of  seed  of  white  onions,  but  one- 
fourth  is  rather  too  heavy. 

Onions  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
types  I  have  been  growing  by  the  trans¬ 
planting  method,  sowing  the  seed  in  a 
frame  in  January.  Last  year  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  sets,  and  grew  some  from 
seed  of  Maule’s  Commercial,  an  onion  of 
the  Spanish  class.  These  sets  were 
planted  in  the  Spring,  and  have  just  been 
lifted.  They  have  made  a  very  large  and 
handsome  onion,  similar  to  Prizetaker, 
but  of  a  lighter  color,  in  fact,  almost 
white.  Growing  the  sets  is  cheaper  than 
growing  the  plants  under  glass,  and  the 
only  advantage  of  the  frame  method  is 
that  it  is  all  accomplished  in  one  season. 

I  can  use  my  glass  more  profitably  and 
will  try  to  have  a  lot  of  sets  grown  every 
year.  Western-grown  onion  sets  will  not 
make  the  crop  in  the  East  that  the  home¬ 
grown  sets  make.  I  cannot  account  for 
this,  but  I  have  never  had  good  results 
from  sets  grown  in  the  West,  while  home¬ 
grown  and  New  Jersey  sets  always  do 
well. 

For  years  I  have  insisted  that  every  . 

test  made  in  my  experience  proved  that  Destroying  Locust  Sprouts 

the  late  second  crop  of  the  early  Irish  Anyone  wishing  to  get  rid  of  locust 
potatoes  is  the  host  seed  for  Spring  sprouts,  I  find,  has  to  keep  the  sprouts 
plantiug  in  the  South.  Experiments  pulled  off  the  first  year.  The  second 
made  by  the  State  horticulturist  in  year  they  will  come,  but  weak,  and  if 
North  Carolina  for  two  years  have  also  cue  will  stick  to  his  job  he  will  have  the 
proved  the  value  of  the  home-grown  locust  just  where  he  wants  it.  I  find 
seed.  They  used  second-crop  seed  grown  the  surest  way  and  the  easiest  way  to 
on  the  State  truck  farm,  seed  of  the  late  get  rid  of  locust  is  to  strip  the  bark 
Fall  crop  grown  in  the  mountains  of  down  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground 
North  Carolina,  and  seed  potatoes  from  in  September  just  before  the  sap  starts 
Maine.  The  second  crop  seed  made  at  to  go  down  (I  suppose  about  the  middle 
rate  of  305  bushel  au  acre,  the  mountain  of  the  month).  They  can  be  grubbed 
seed  nearly  300  and  the  Maine  seed-  107  up  the  following  Spring.  I  would  like 
bushels  an  awe.  One  drawback  to  the  some  one  to  tell  how  to  kill  ferns, 
use  of  the  Maine  seed  potatoes  is  the  pre-  Glenndale,  Md.  n.  n.  n. 


NEW  BUGGY  BOOK 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  St.  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Two  diskings  in 
one  with  a  double¬ 
action  harrow! 


Over! 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


kcr  of  the  original  CLARK 
disk  hai-rows  and  plo  tvs 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  spectacular  fire  in  a 
great,  storage  warehouse  at.  Amsterdam 
avenue  and  130th  street,  New  York,  July 
27.  destroyed  750  vanloads  of  furniture, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $1 ,000,000.  The 
collapse  of  a  clock  tower  injured  several 
firemen. 

That  they  shall  support  the  family  of 
a  strike-breaker  they  admitted  having 
beaten,  and  shall  obtain  employment  for 
him  when  he  is  well  enough  to  work 
again,  was  the.  unusual  sentence  imposed 
on  two  Brooklyn  men  by  Judge  Fawcett 
July  28.  During  a  strike  of  painters  and 
paperhangor.s  last.  Spring,  Charles  Dietz 
was  attacked  and  so  badly  pommeled  he 
is  still  a*  physical  wreck.  Daniel  Broil- 
stein  and  Harry  Swipuff  were  arrested 
and  appeared  in  court.  They  pleaded 
guilty  to  assault.  The  court  srntcuced 
the  men  to  pay  Dietz  $100  w'.lhiu  21 
hours  and  to  pay  biin  $15  weekly  until 
his  physician  pronounces  him  able  to  go 
to  work.  Finally,  they  were  ordered  to 
guarantee  Diets  work  at  not  less  than  $15 
a  week  when  he  recovers.  If  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  fulfilled  they  must  serve 
prison  terms.  Since  the  attack,  the  Dietz 
family  has  been  evicted  five  times  and  is 
dependent  on  charity  for  food. 

During  24  hours,  July  27-28,  5(1  per¬ 
sons  died  in  Chicago  as  the  result  of  the 
beat.  The  street,  temperature,  went  up  to 
100  degrees. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Jane  F.  Armstrong  of  Rochester  as 
agent  and  warden  of  the  Valatie.  N.  Y., 
farm  for  women  was  made  by  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Prisons  Carter  July  28.  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
W.  Armstrong,  formerly  a  State  Senator, 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  a 
warrlensliip  of  a  penal  institution  in  the 
State. 

Shortly  after  midnight  July  80  two 
terrific  explosions  shook  all  New  York 
and  surrounding  country,  the  shock  ex¬ 
tending  over  an  area  of  100  miles.  It 
was  caused  by  fire  on  a  lighter  near  Black 
Tom  pier,  the  Communipaw  freight  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad, 
which  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  the 
chief  shipping  point  for  Allied  war  mu¬ 
nitions.  Thousands  of  tons  of  high  ex¬ 
plosives  blew  no,  and  this  was  followed 
by  bombs  and  shrapnel  from  loaded 
barges  which  caught  fire  and  drifted 
down  the  hay.  Ellis  Island  was  bombard¬ 
ed  by  this  arnmr nilion,  receiving  $100.- 
000  damage.  But.  five  persons  are  known 
to  be  dead  ;  about  80  injured.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  is  unknown,  but  is  put  at  $30,- 
000,000.  There  was  enormous  loss  of 
plate  glass  in  New  York  City.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  causing  the  explosion  is 
as  yet  unknown.  The  quantities  of  ex¬ 
plosives.  loose  and  in  boxes,  that  are  be¬ 
ing  washed  on  Manhattan's  shores  from 
the  Black  Tom  explosion  are  a  constant 
danger.  A  dozen  boys  Aug.  1  found  four 
half  open  boxes  filled  with  brownish  sticks 
an  inch  long  on  the  Hudson  shore  near 
110th  street,  which  they  carried  away.  A 
little  later  a  street  car  was  nearly  de¬ 
railed  by  an  explosion,  as  the  boys  bad 
put  some  of  tire  sticks  on  the  tracks.  The 
sticks  are  thought  to  be  dynamite.  Jer¬ 
sey  City’s  commissioners  decided  Aug.  1 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  storing  and  shipment 
of  high  explosives  within  the  city  limits, 
despite  the  rulings  of  the  courts  that 
State  arid  local  authorities  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  with  Federal  regulations  governing 
the  traffic. 

Appalling  forest  fires  in  Northern  On¬ 
tario.  Canada,  were  checked  by  rain  July 
31.  after  destroying  two  small  towns, 
many  settlements,  and  causing  the  death 
of  1S4  persons. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  President 
Wilson  sent  to  the  Senate  July  27  the 
nominations  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board,  which  will  have  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  farm  land  bank 
system  provided  by  the  recently  enacted 
sural  credits  law.  The  men  named  are 
Judge  Charles  E.  Lohdell  of  Great  Bend. 
Kan.;  George  W.  Norris  of  Philadelphia; 
Capt.  W.  8,  A.  Smith  of  Sioux  City,  la., 
and  Herbert  Quick  of  Berkeley  Springs, 
W.  Va.  The  nominations  are  made  for 
two,  four,  six  and  eight  years,  respec¬ 
tively.  .Messrs.  Lohdell  and  Smith  are 
Republicans  and  Norris  and  Quick  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  little  opposition  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments.  As  soon  ;ts  the  board  is  organ¬ 
ized  it  will  hold  hearings  at  State  capi¬ 
tals  to  obtain  information  for  dividing  the 
country  into  twelve  farm  loan  districts 
and  designating  the  cities  for  farm  loan 
banks. 

A  campaign  to  curb  the  practice  of 
watering  milk  has  been  instituted  by  the 
agricultural  bureau  of  Attorney-General 
Woodbury’s  office  at  Albany  N.  Y.  In¬ 
structions  were  sent  July  27  to  attorneys 
in  the  several  counties  to  prosecute  dili¬ 
gently  these  violations  of  the  agricultural 
jaw.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  milk 
supply  of  families  with  children.  Penal¬ 
ties  of  $5,000  for  the  adulteration  of  milk 
were  collected  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
June.  Total  collections  for  the  six  months 
were  $26,185. 

A  new  and  more  satisfactory  way  of 
testing  seeds  for  germination  has  been 
discovered  by  W.  L.  Oswald  of  the  State 
seed  laboratory  at  the  Minnesota  State 
University  farm.  Mr.  Oswald  has  found 
that  an  incubator,  such  as  jfs  ordinarily 
used  to  hatch  chickens,  can  be  made  an 
almost  ideal  seed  tester. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Commercial  Apple  Growers’  Association 
was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  August  2-3. 

The  sixth  annual  Convention  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nurserymen 
will  be  held  at  Santa  Barbara  October 
111-21. 

Tlie  ( >bio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  bold  its  Summer  meeting  with  the 
fruit  growers  <ff  Ottawa  County  on  Au¬ 
gust  16th,  at  Port  Clinton.  The  program 
will  consist,  of  a  few  talks  and  auto  rides 
to  the  various  points  of  interest  in  that 
section. 

WASHINGTON. — A  brief  protesting 
against  the  section  of  the  revenue  bill 
dealing  Avitli  dyestuffs  has  been  sent  Pi 
Senators  Simmons  and  Thomas  and  to 
Congressman  Kitchin  by  members  of  the 
Joint  Conference  of  Organizations  Affect¬ 
ed  by  the  dyestuffs  situation,  of  which 
William  R.  Cojwine  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Clothiers  is  president.  The 
bill  contains  exceptions  from  tariff  which, 
according  to  the  organization,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  native  indus¬ 
try  to  progress. 

Charges  tiiar  the  manufacturers  of 
print  paper,  in  the  face  of  soaring  prices 
and  an  apparent  scarcity,  were  maintain¬ 
ing  a  large  reserve  stock  and  that  there 
was  collusion  among  them  to  force  up 


prices  were  made  Aug.  1  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Committee’s  investigation  of  the 
paper  situation.  J.  H.  Zorby,  chairman 
of  the  while  paper  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  testified  that  one  paper  concern 
held  in  reserve  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  goods. _ 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Ot¬ 
tawa  County  Summer  meeting,  Port 
Clinton,  <>..  August  16. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
fortieth  annual  session,  Albany,  Ga., 
Aug.  17-18. 

Summer  meeting  Maryland  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Hancock,  Md.,  Au¬ 
gust  29-30, 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Aug.  2. 

Washington  Fair,  Washington,  Conn., 
Sept.  1. 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  4-7, 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y„  Sept.  5. 

Solelmry  Farmers'  Exhibit,  Doer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  S-9. 


August  12,  1916. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention,  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D,  C.,  Sept,  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass,,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II.,  Oct.  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting  Citv  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt„  Nov. 
13-1.8. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Qnannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
25-25. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit,  and  vegetables,  December  1-1,  15 
and  16. 


Your 
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Car 


Suppose  He  Buys  a  Hudson  Super -Six 
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One  thing  we  can’t  forget  in  buying  cars.  That 
is  pride  of  ownership.  The  car  is  a  pleasure 
vehicle.  And  it  spoils  the  fun  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  outrivaled  in  about  the  same-class  car. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  has  proved 
itself  supreme. 

With  this  patented  motor — certified 
a  stock  "motor — it  has  done  what  no 
other  stock  car  ever  did. 

It  has  made  faster  speed.  It  has 
done  better  hill-climbing.  It  has 
shown  quicker  pick-up.  It  has  gone 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  breaking  the 
best  former  stock  car  record  by  52 
percent. 

It  has  beaten  race  cars  by  the  dozen 
— cars  of  a  very  costly  type.  It  has 
shown  much  more  power  than  this 
size  motor  ever  before  developed.  It 
has  proved  matchless  endurance. 

Suppose  your  neighbor  gets  this  car. 
And  you,  while  paying  a  5  much  or 
more,  get  something  less  efficient. 
Ho^fc-will  you  feel  when  the  two  cars 
meet? 


Its  greatest  supremacy — that  of 
endurance — means  years  of  extra  ser¬ 
vice.  How.  would  you  feel  to  have  a 
like-class  car  excel  yours  in  these 
respects? 


aiuiiuictiuiuiifiji  uimismi 


Means  80%  More  Efficiency 
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What  These  Things  Signify 

You  do  not  care  for  reckless  speed. 
Such  power  is  rarely  needed.  But  the 
Super-Six  has  the  capacity.  You 
know  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  road. 
It  will  do  what  you  want  without 
taxing  half  its  ability.  And  that  means 
economy. 

It  will  cover  more  ground  than 
lesser  cars,  without  going  any  faster. 
This  because  of  its  quick  get-away 
when  you  slow  down  or  stop. 


The  Super-Six  motor — a  Hudson 
invention — adds  80%  to  motor  effi¬ 
ciency.  That  is,  from  a  small,  light 
motor  it  gets  76  horsepower.  The  same 
size  of  motor  heretofore  yielded  us 
42  h.  p. 

This  result  comes  through  ending 
vibration,  the  cause  of  motor  friction. 
It  gives  such  smoothness  as  you  never 
knew  before.  And  it  means  a  long- 
lived  motor. 

It  comes  in  a  car,  evolved  under 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  which  has  long 
stood  for  the  acme  in  fine  engineering. 
And  it  comes  in  the  handsomest,  best- 
equipped  model  that  Hudson  has 
ever  designed. 

If  your  neighbor  gets  it,  and  you 
don’t,  it  may  mean  to  you  years  of 
regret.  In  looks  and  performance, 
in  prestige  and  endurance,  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  you.  Your 
Hudson  dealer  can  prove  these  things 
beyond  any  possible  question.  And 
you  should  know  them  before  you 
buy  any  high-grade  car. 

Any  Super-Six  owner — there  are 
now  more  than  10,000 — can  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  own  one. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit — Seven  Other  Styles  of  Open  and  Closed  Bodies 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Siphoning  Water  from  Well 

I  have  a  well  on  my  property,  25  feet 
deep,  which  cannot  he  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  for  economy’s  sake,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  siphon  the  water  to  a  barrel  or 
water  box  for  garden  and  washing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  plan  is  for  a  siphon  (lead  or 
iron  pipe)  with  a  faucet  on  the  end,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  such  a  thing  can 
be  constructed.  I  plan  to  have  a  pipe 
run  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  to  siphon  the  water  into 
the  barrel  or  box.  My  impression  is 
that  water  can  he  siphoned  to  a  height 
of  50  feet,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  faucet  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  A  friend  tells  me  that  cannot  he 
done  in  siphoning,  as  when  the  faucet  is 
turned  off  the  water  will  empty  back 
into  the  well,  and  thereby  permit  air  to 
enter  and  fill  the  pipe,  rendering  siphon¬ 
ing  impossible.  n.  W.  If, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  siphon  depends  upon  the  same 
principle  for  action  as  the  suction  pump, 
i.  e.,  atmospheric  pressure.  The  water 
flowing  out  of  the  long  leg  of  the  -siphon 
acts  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  upward 
moving  plunger  in  the  pump,  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  air  in  the  short  leg  and  causing 
it  to  be  filled  with  water  because  of  the 
pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphei'e  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the 
siphon  is  submerged.  This  pressure  will 
support  a  columu  of  water  nearly  34  feet 
high,  but  it  lias  been  found  in  practice 
that  25  feet  is  about  the  limit  for  success¬ 
ful  working.  This  difference  is  due  to 
the  frictiou  of  the  water  in  flowing 
through  the  pipes  and  other  minor  causes 
that  retard  the  flow. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  the 
siphon  is  the  accumulation  of  air  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  line.  This  eventu¬ 
ally  stops  the  flow  and  the  pipe  must  be 
filled  again  to  start  it.  This  trouble  can 
be  somewhat  lessened  by  having  a  length 
of  horizontal  pipe  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  rather  than  an  abrupt  bend.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  layout  of 
your  proposed  siphon  but  if  the  pipe  line 
is  absolutely  tight  from  the  well  up  Over 
the  highest  point  of  the  line,  and  down 
on  the  discharge  side  to  a  point  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  a  faucet 
will  not  cause  the  water  to  flow  from  thb 
short  leg  of  the  siphon  when  closed-  A 
slight  leak  in  the  line  between  these  two 
points,  however,  might  permit  the  short 
leg  to  empty  enough  at  least  to  interrupt 
the  flow,  when  the  faucet  was  closed.  As 
an  aid  in  keeping  a  siphon  in  operation  a 
tee  is  sometimes  connected  in  just  above 
the  faucet  in  the  discharge  end,  and  a  cis¬ 
tern  pump  attached.  When  the  siphon 
begins  to  fail  a  few  quick  strokes  of  the 
pump  will  usually  put  it  in  operation 
agi  in-  A  valve  is  placed  between  the 
pump  and  siphon,  to  he  kept  closed  when 
the  pump  is  not  in  use.  r.  n.  s. 

Building  a  Foot  Bridge 

I  wish  to  build  a  foot  bridge  across  a 
stream  that  is  GO  feet  wide.  I  would  he 
glad  to  have  advice  from  some  one  who 
lias  had  experience  along  this  line.  A 
support  iu  mid-stream  is  undesirable,  as 
it  interferes  with  the  ice  going  out. 
Could  a  bridge  be  supported  on  wire 
cable  that  would  he  safe?  j.  it.  s. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Clear  spans  of  more  than  50  feet  may¬ 
be  bridged  by-  the  suspension  method, 
provided  careful  supervision  of  material 
is  employed.  Wire  rope  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  cables.  Towers  should  be 
erected  on  either  hank  over  which  to 
carry  the  cables,  and  anchorages  should 
be  prepared  in  connection  therewith. 
The  height  of  the  towers  depends  entirely 
upon  the  height  of  the  hanks,  and  the 
stage  of  water  at  high  flood.  The  towers 
may  be  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  set 
iu  concrete  or  more  ornate  structures 
may  be  made  by  covering  structural  iron 
beams  with  re-enforced  concrete*  The 
anchorages  may  he  made  of  old  rails  im¬ 
bedded  in  concrete.  A  foot  bridge  GO  feet 
long  with  stringers  2x4  and  1%-inch 
planking  for  the  deck,  will  make  a  dead 
load  that  will  require,  counting  allow¬ 
ances  for  wind  stress  and  live  loads,  1 
inch  wire  rope,  seven  wires  to  strand. 
The  cable  may  be  measured  and  anchored 
permanently  at  one  end,  then  dragged 
across  the  tower  and  adjusted. 

The  sag  on  the  cables  will  ho  consider¬ 
able,  depending  on  the  height  of  the 


tower  and  the  clearance  under  the  bridge. 
This  sag  lessens  the  strain  on  the  cables, 
but  makes  the  bridge  very  undulating. 
Suspension  rods  or  slings  may  be  made 
of  %-inch  cable  or  round  iron.  From 
each  pair  of  these  rods  hangs  the  road¬ 
way  bearer  on  which  the  stringers  and 
deck  are  built.  Oscillations  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  lateral  trussing  or  by  guys, 
using  turn-buckles  alternately  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  to  prevent  skewing.  The  material 
for  such  a  bridge  in  Southern  New  Fug- 
land  points,  if  providing  for  a  4-foot 
width,  will  cost  approximately-  ,$112. 
This  does  not  include  the  towers  or  labor. 

Hay-loading  Device  Wanted 

Is  there  any  kind  of  a  machine  or  de¬ 
vice  that  will  lift  a  lmyeock  from  the 
ground  up  on  the  wagon  in  the  field,  thus 
saving  valuable  time  and  labor?  a.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  have  any  device  for  hand¬ 
ling  hay  as  suggested  nor  do  we  know  of 
anyone  making  such  a  device.  The  proper 
method  for  handling  hay  along  the  plans 
as  suggested  would  be  to  use  a  buck  rake 
for  pushing  the  haycock  to  the  haystack, 
where  it  would  be  elevated  by  a  stacker. 
There  is  no  device  that  we  know  anything 
about  designed  for  lifting  the  haycocks 
from  the  ground  to  the  wagon,  except  the 
good  ohl-fashioued  hand-pitching  way. 
There  are  of  course  hay-loaders  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  loose  hay  or  hay  in  windrow,  but 
nothing  for  elevating  the  haycocks. 

TIIE  I.OUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  a  bulletin  showing  a  home¬ 
made  device  for  lifting  shocks  of  corn. 
A  strong  stake  or  post  is  set  upright  at 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  At  the  top  of 
this  is  a  stout  pole  or  lever  swing  about 
like  an  old-fashioriKl  well  sweep.  A 
hook  at  the  cud  of  this  lever  is  fastened 
to  the  shock  and  then  one  man  swings  it 
up  and  around  upon  the  load. 

Farm  Shop  and  Garage 

I  am  going  to  put  up  a  building  24xlG 
feet  to  be  used  as  a  farm  shop  and  garage. 
I  intend  to  make  a  cement  foundation  and 
cement  floor  KxlG  for  the  garage.  Mow 
thick  would  the  foundation  walls  need  to 
he?  Mow  much  cement  would  it  take 
for  foundation  and  floor,  and  how  rich  a 
mixture  would  it  need?  G.  a. 

Broughton,  Kan. 

This  wall  can  be  constructed  by  digging 
a  trench  of  a  size  required  to  fit  the  build¬ 
ing,  a  foot  wide  and  deep  enough — usually 
about  two  feet — to  get  below  frost.  This 
trench  should  also  he  well  drained.  These 
two  precautions,  getting  below  frost  and 
Securing  a  well-drained  foundation,  will 
prevent  freezing  and  heaving  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  cracking  of  the  wall.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  can  be  made  from  a  1 :3  :G 
mixture,  i.  e.,  one  part  of  cement,  three 
parts  of  sand  and  six  parts  of  clean 
gravel,  from  which  the  sand  has  been,  re¬ 
moved  by  running  it  over  a  *4 -inch  mesh 
screen.  To  this  mixture,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  trc-.ch,  can  be  added  about  oue- 
third  of  large  stones. 

The  portion  of  the  wall  above  ground 
will  be  amply  strong  if  made  G  inches  in 
thickness,  but  it  is  usually  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  width  of  the  sill  used  upon  it. 
A  1  :5  mixture  is  used  for  this  as 

well  as  for  the  floor.  Floor  forms  can  be 
made  from  2x4  scantling,  a  4-inch  floor 
being  strong  enough  if  the  earth  under  it 
is  well  wet  and  tamped  making  it  com¬ 
pact.  Using  these  measurements  and 
mixtures  as  a  basis  it  is  estimated  that 
about  eight  barrels  of  cement  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  estimat  'd  on  a  basis  of 
1.24  barrels  of  cement  for  each  cubic  yard 
of  1  :2>4  :5  concrete  and  1.05  barrels  of 
cement  for  each  cubic  yard  of  the  1 :3  :G 
mixture. 

The  laying  of  the  entire  floor  in  concrete 
would  require  ouly  about  four  barrels  of 
cement  more  and  I  would  strongly-  advise 
this  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a  well- 
drained  pit  beneath  the  car.  This  last 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience  when 
making  repairs  beneath  it.  r.  ir.  s. 

Chauffeur:  “I  can’t  get  this  ’ere  tail- 
light  to  burn,  sir.”  Country  Doctor :  “Oh, 
never  mind.  We’re  only  going  home  and 
I’ve  got  the  constable  safe  in  bed  with 
lumbago.” — Punch. 


HERE  has  never  been  a  time  in  all  our 

/i  ■ 


Skids  have  represented  more  tire  value  to 
the  car  owner.  Their  mileage  returns  this  year 
are  truly  remarkable.  Fisk  quality  has  never 
before  been  such  a  good  tire  investment — and 
car  owners  have  never  been  so  quick  to  appreciate 
this,  the  demand  for  Fisks  today  being  even 
greater  than  last  year,  to  that  time  the  biggest 
of  our  seventeen  years  experience. 

But  notwithstanding  this  proof  of  Fisk  Quality, 
and  their  heavy  traction  tread,  Fisk  Non-Skids 
cost  less  than  the  plain  tread  styles  of  several 
other  standard  makes.  You  can  buy  your  Fisks 
now  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  at  these  prices  and 
get  the  best  tire  value  on  the  market. 

More  Than  35,000  Dealers 
125  Direct  Branches 

There  is  Fisk  Free  Tire  Service,  too.  Through  your 
regular  dealer  you  are  sure  of  the  promptest  attention 
from  the  Fisk  Branch  nearest  you.  If  you  are  handy  to 
that  branch,  be  sure  to  call  and  make  use  of  this  unique 
and  unrivalled  FREE  Tire  Service.  Dismounting,  in¬ 
specting,  testing,  inflating,  assembling,  mounting  extras, 
inspecting  wheels  for  alignment,  advice  on  the  care  of 
your  tires,  and  so  on — all  FREE,  whether  you  use  Fisk 
Tires  or  not.  There  is  no  charge  except  for  actual 
repairs  and  supplies.  No  other  Tire  Service  Policy  is 
so  liberal. 

Call  on  Nearest  Branch  for  Price  List.  " 
Partial  List  Below.  Write  for  complete  List. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

^of  N.Y. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  —  Fisk  Service 
Branches  in  New  York,  Broadway  55t.h  St. — 
Brooklyn,  Bedford  Ave.  &  Hancock  St. —  Yonkers, 
89  Warburton  Ave —Binghamton,  217  Washing¬ 
ton  St.  Elmira,  101  W.  Church  St. — Syracuse , 
U1  S.  Warren  St.— Utica,  510  Charlotte  St.— 
Rochester,  211  East  Ave— Buffalo,  718  MainSt.— 
Scranton,  325  Adams  Ave.— Erie,  9 15  Peach  St.— 
Allentown,  105  N.  Sixth  St.— Cleveland,  2037 
Trade  Mark  Reg.  u.s.  Pat.  OH.  Euclid  A  vc.  More  than  125  Branches  cover  the 
Time  to  Re-tire?  United  States — write  for  complete  list. 

(Buy  Fitk)  „ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader 

Semt  Tndny  lor  .g, . 

FltEE  Catalog  SaT 


You  will  save  money  by  getting  full  fnfomift-  VJfK#/ 
lion  pertaining  to  this  strong,  (tiinhln,  low- 
down  spreader  made  famous  by  sta  aitnple  ooiurtruction, 
brweo.it  nu.i  leg  wiring  efleolfl  in  labor,  time  and  material z 
b«i ng  applied.  Positive  -pith  r  chaln-forre-IViil.  Spread- 
ini’:  attnehinent,  spreads  regularly  nt  all  times,  Auto- 
malic  gear  dutch  for  throwing  spreader  In  ami  out  of 
gear  from  wit.  Built  honestly  with  sorvleft  in  mind. 
Belter  write  UZ  today  for  special  low  price,  and  free 
llleratnre.  We  will  mvh  you  money'. 

WOODSSORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Bcpt.  019.  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING  NO  CIOGGINC 

W«  ptrafnntec  thiM  much  inn  to  Hproud,  HCciir.nt.wly  and  positively,  100 
to  3.500  Ihi*.  ner  acre.  any  granular  tmitctiul,  wlmthur  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  Itg-ht.  With  wpocial  equipment  wo  will  d|«tr|buto  core 
lion;,  cob rw;  around  lime  rttOtm.  etc.  Writ*  jar  itoof.let  It  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS, 


Killing  Men  Turtles. — In  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  E.  C.,  of  I’uktski,  N.  Y.,  as 
to  the  best,  way  to  clean  mud  turtles  out 
of  a  pond,  I  would  use  dynamite,  as  it 
will  kill  anything  living  in  the  pond.  lTse 
a  charge  of  one  stick,  10  per  cent,  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  a  triple  tape  waterproof  fuse. 
Make  the  fuse  and  dynamite  connection 
waterproof,  with  a  tough  axle  grease. 
Drop  the  dynamite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  and  leave  the  fuse  long  enough  to 
light ;  several  charges  may  he  necessary 
to  shake  up  the  pond  and  kill  all  the  tur¬ 
tles  as  the  size  of  the  pond  will  determine 
the  number  of  charges  to  use. 

Ohio.  c.  R.  MC  GEE. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  explains 

— - — —  -  — how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagmia,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  lit 
any  running  I  •» 
ge.u\  Send  for 

Eln  ctrlc  Wheel  ~~ 

48  Elm 3l..(Juinef.m. 


rnnn  rilDUC  >«  nearly  every  desirable 
UUvU  rAnRId  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Toll  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  m«ch 
ratih  you  rnn  pay  and  we  will  send  you  n  earefully 
piepated  lint  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKFRS*  ASSOCIATION,  lac  ,  Oneida.  New  York 
Other  offices  throughout  tho  Stuto. 


Why  Pay  More? 


^||F  When  you  look  at  cars  priced  $100  to 

JMW  $200  more  than  the  Allen,  ask’ yourself  this: —  mk 

|f  Why  pay  more?  '|| 

f  Then  go  about  it  to  find  out,  if  you  can,  where  the  $100 
to  $200  difference  comes  in. 

|||i  Be  sure  that  every  item  that  seems  worth  more  money,  really  ia  bet- 
H|  ter,  for  practical  purposes. 

is  The  closer  your  comparison,  the  more  you  will  lean  toward  the  Allen — 
1=  the  more  dollar  for  dollar  value  you  will  discover. 

Note  this:— Allen  advertisements  always  stick  to  facts — to  claims  that 
|  can  be  supported. 

fill  Always  they  appeal  to  your  judgement  and  invite  careful  investigation. 

VrA  F  l^*e  Allen  wasn’t  big  value,  we  certainly  would  change  our  advertis- 
Mi  in g  policy. 

As  it  is,  we  urge  comparison,  because  Allen  sales  are  climbing  rapid¬ 
ly  Iy  by  this  very  comparison.  J, 

\|||.  37  H.  P.  3 x  5.  4  cyl.  motor,  55*  rear  springs,  full  Jm//, 

\|||i  floating  rear  axle,  112"  wheelbase,  weight  2300  lbs.  Mt 

Send  for  the  Allen  “Autolog”  and  booklet  “Shaking 
nl|x_  Hands  with  the  Makers.” 

The  Allen  Motor  Company 

\  \ Jj)  ^^2208  Allen  Building  “j 
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the  rrop  lias  never  gained  many  friends 
in  this  country.  Some  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  go  so  far  ns  to  claim  that  it  will 
yield  over  .300  tons  of  green  forage  to  an 
acre.  These  figures  are  always  obtained 
from  taking  the  weight  of  one  particular 
plant,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  number 
of  plants  which  might  be  grown  on  an 
acre.  In  some  part  of  the  country  such 
as  Western  Oregon,  this  so-called  Eureka 
clover  might  pay,  but  judging  from  ex¬ 
perience  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so,  and  the 
best  advice  to  the  average  reader  is  to 
either  let  it  alone,  or  to  try  it  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  very  small  way. 


RURALISMS 


Culture  of  Hardy  Larkspurs 

1.  What  month  is  best  for  transplanting 
Delphinium  (perennial  larkspur)?  Can 
old  clumps  be  divided  same  as  pmonies? 
What  is  the  variety  most  sought  for  by 
city  people  owning  gardens?  t:.  w.  It. 

Denver,  Col. 

spring  is  the  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  established  plants  of  the  hardy 
Delphiniums,  though  they  will  succeed 
very  satisfactorily  if  transplanted  in  the 
Autumn.  Division  may  be  done  in  early 
Spring,  or  immediately  after  they  are 
through  flowering.  In  case  the  latter 
period  is  adopted  for  dividing  them,  all 
the  old  tops  should  he  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground.  All  varieties  are  very  pop¬ 
ular.  The  tall  English  sorts  are  used 
quite  extensively  for  background  in  the 
hardy  'herbaceous  border,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  reach  a  height  of  six  feet  or 
more,  producing  very  large  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  are  considered  by  most  gar¬ 
deners  as  being  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy 
delphiniums.  The  Belladonna  and  its 
hybrids,  Formosum  and  Formosum  cede- 
stinum,  are  probably  more  extensively 
planted  than  any  other  sorts.  They  grow 
three  to  four  feet  high,  are  very  vigorous 
and  free  and  almost  continuous  bloom¬ 
ing.  The  beautiful  rich  dark  blue  with 
white  eye  of  the  Formosum,  the  exquisite 
celestial  blue,  with  white  center,  of  For¬ 
mosum  Ccelestinum  and  the  clear  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  of  the  Belflndonnn,  are  scarce¬ 
ly  equaled  by  any  other  flower  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Seeds  of  any  or  all  of  the  hardy  spe¬ 
cies.  sown  in  shallow  drills  in  the  cold 
frame  in  April,  grow  readily  and  soon 
make  plants  large  enough  to  set  in  the 
open  ground.  As  a  rule  the  young 
plants  transplant  quite  as  successfully  as 
lettuce  and  cabbage,  and  Spring-raised 
plants,  if  set  out  when  large  enough  will 
bloom  in  the  Autumn.  These  will  make 
fine  marketable  plants  by  Fall.  Named 
sorts  are  increased  very  largely  by  root 
division  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 


Worms  on  Grapevines 

My  grapevines  are  being  destroyed  by 
a  green  worm.  What  can  I  do  for  tile 
vines?  Leaves  are  being  eaten  and  a  web 
is  formed  on  the  leaf.  M.  I.  n. 

Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 

For  all  leaf-eating  insects  of  the  grape 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three 


26  Extra  Features 

73  New  Conceptions 


F.o.b.  Racine 


MID-YEAR 

MODEL 


The  Expert’s  Car 

This  Shows  What  Men  Think  of  a  Bate-Built  Car 


Hardly  a  casting  remains  in  it.  But  440  parts 
are  either  drop-forged  or  stamped  from  tough¬ 
ened  steel.  He  allows  big  margins  of  safety. 
He  uses  much  Chrome-Vanadium  steel.  Im¬ 
portant  parts  are  all  made  oversize.  The  result 
seems  to  be  a  lifetime  car.  Six  Mitchells  have 
averaged  164,372  miles  each,  or  over  30  years 
of  ordinary  service.  And  they  are  running  still. 

That  is  why  men  who  get  expert  advice  are 
buying  this  Mitchell  now.  They  want  a  car  which 
John  W.  Bate  calls,  “The  best  car  I  can  build.” 


Most  of  the  Mitchell  sales  in  cities  are  made 
to  very  able  men. 

Our  Chicago  dealer,  in  one  week,  sold  Mitchells 
to  five  big  bankers.  Our  New  York  dealer — in 
the  home  of  the  critical — has  ordered  2000  of 
this  Mid-Year  model. 

Your  nearest  Mitchell  dealer  has  a  list  of  en¬ 
gineers — men  of  national  fame — who  selected 
the  Mitchell.  They  chose  this  car,  among  400 
makes,  because  of  its  mechanical  perfection. 


Trouble  With  Raspberries 

Whit l  can  bo  dono  for  my  raspberries? 
Tim  bearing  ennos  on  mo  out  last.  Spring 
in  bent  of  condition,  had  a  splendid  set  of 
blossom,  and  n  very  good  sot  of  fruit, 
but  soon  dried  off  and  fruit  nil  withered. 
The  now  canes  for  fruiting  next  year  are 
the  best  I  ever  had,  yet  old  canes  are 
all  dried  off.  n.  K. 

Brentwood,  Pa. 

The  fruiting  canes  of  raspberries  die 
off  every  year  after  fruiting.  Nature  has 
provided  for  this,  and  they  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned  as  soon  after  fruit¬ 
ing  as  possible.  When  the  fruiting  canes 
die  prematurely  with  only  a  part  of  the 
crop  ripened,  it  is  usually  caused  by  lack 
of  nourishment  or  moisture,  or  both. 
Raspberries  should  be  liberally  fed  with 
well-rotted  manure,  and  should  have  good 
cultivation  during  the  fruit  ng  season.  If 
these  important  details  are  properly 
looked  after  there  should  he  no  cause  for 
the  plants  not  maturing  tlieir  crop  of 
fruit,  and  otherwise  being  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  grower.  K. 


Now  73  New  Touches 


The  Mitchell’s  position  among  shrewd  buyers 
is  due  to  John  W.  Bate. 

This  great  efficiency  engineer  designed  all  our 
factory  buildings.  They  now  cover  45  acres. 
He  equipped  those  buildings  with  2092  up-to- 
date  machines.  He  trained  our  workmen. 

The  result  is  a  model  motor  car  plant.  He 
has  reduced  our  factory  costs  50  per  cent.  No 
other  plant  in  America,  we  think,  could  build 
such  a  car  at  our  cost. 

That  is  why  such  a  car  can  be  sold  at  our 
price.  And  why  it  includes  26  costly  extras 
without  any  extra  price. 

Extra-Strong  Parts 

In  the  car  itself  Mr.  Bate 
has  worked  out  more  than  700 
improvements.  He  has  spent 
13  years  on  it.  This  is  his 
17th  model. 


The  Mid-Year  Mitchell  is  our  second  1916 
model.  It  was  completed  after  other  new  mod¬ 
els  came  out.  Our  experts  examined  257  cf  the 
latest  models  to  get  ideas  for  this. 

So  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell  combines  all  the 
best  attractions  brought  out  in  this  year’s  cars. 

In  addition,  it  has  26  extra  features — things 
other  cars  omit.  Things  like  a  power  tire 
pump,  cantilever  springs,  an  extra-cost  carbure¬ 
tor,  an  easy  control,  a  ball-bearing  steering  gear, 
etc.  You  will  find  here  the  most  complete  car 
shown.  You  will  find  beauty,  luxury  and  com¬ 
fort  in  extreme.  You  will 
find  the  car  which  you  will 
want  when  you  buy  a  car  to 
keep.  Go  see  it.  If  you  don’t 
know  your  Mitchell  dealer, 
ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  CO.,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Propagating  Rambler  Roses 

Will  you  toll  me  bow  to  slip  or  pro¬ 
pagate  Rambler  roses?  I  have  tried  to 
root  them  in  water  and  have  set  the  slips 
iu  ground  ;  both  failed.  f.  ii. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  from 
Rambler  roses  is  just  when  they  arc 
shedding  their  blooms,  using  the  branches 
that  have  bloomed.  The  wood  of  these 
branches  at  this  time  is  nearly  mature, 
and  iD  the  best,  possible  condition  for 
rooting.  Old  experienced,  rose  propa¬ 
gators  frequently  use  the  one-eye  cut¬ 
tings,  hut  for  general  use  particularly  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  t he  two 
and  three-eye  cuttings  will  probably  prove 
the  more  successful.  When  making  the 
slips,  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  slip  diag¬ 
onally  and  dose  up  to  the  bottom  bud 
or  eve,  remove  the  leaves  from  the  lower 
buds,  pulling  the  leaf  sterns  from  the 
slip.  Cut  the  leaf  stem  of  the  top  bud 
so  as  to  leave  only  about  half  the  leaves 
remaining.  Now  fill  a  box  four  inches 
deep  with  perfectly  clean  sharp  sand, 
firm  it  with  a  brick,  after  which  open 
narrow  channels  in  the  sand  with  a  table 
knife  or  other  like  instrument,  into  which 
the  cuttings  are  inserted  about  1  %  inch 


1  'X'l  C  F-  o-  b- 

_L  d  O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
3-Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six.  48  horse¬ 
power;  127- inch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL" 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  Sustained  by  trusting  an.v  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  Swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  arc  nlso  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  duroreucin  or  mistake-  between  our  subscriber*  and  honest, 
responsible  Ionises,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oilioeR  to  this  nnd.  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused'  with  dishonest 
tranWictlans.  Wo  protect  subscribe  TV  against  rogue*,  but  we  will  not  bo 
Fcnponidblc  for  the  debt*  <if  honest  bank rupta  aituctianed  bv  the  rourl*. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  uwwti.mn  one  month  of  tlie  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
YokkbH  wlteti  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  stating  the  borrowing  limits  and  payments  un¬ 
der  tlie  new  Federal  Farm  Loan  law  we  did  not 
make  the  facts  clear.  The  law  says: 

“ The  amount  of  loans  to  any  one  borrower  shall 
in  no  ease  exceed  a  maximum  of  $10,000,  nor  shall 
any  loan  be  for  a  less  sum  than  $100." 

Thus  the  law  is  intended  to  help  the  small  farm¬ 
er  as  well  as  the  big  one.  No  single  borrower  can 
obtain  more  than  $10,000,  while  the  man  needing 
only  $100  can  also  be  accommodated. 

* 

HOW  tall  will  Alfalfa  grow?  The  tallest  plant 
we  have  yet  seen  was  six  feet  and  five  inches 
from  tlie  ground  to  (In'  tip.  Tt  was  grown  by  Theron 
McOampbell  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  .T.,  on  a  sassafras 
loam  soil.  It  was  seeded  seven  years  ago.  The 
plant  measured  was  first  culling  for  1010.  It  grew 
along  a  wire  fence  and  was  thus  held  up  straight. 
We  have  many  plants  of  Semipnlatinsk  Alfalfa 
(transplanted)  which  show  a  growth  of  more  than 
five  feet  this  year,  but  we  would  like  to  know  the 
limit  to  which  Alfalfa  will  climb  when  conditions 
are  right. 

* 

HERE  is  a  curious  instance  of  difference  in 
value.  Not  long  ago  a  man  in  Ohio  asked  for 
information  about  how  to  destroy  certain  plants 
which  he  found  growing  on  his  lawn,  lie  had  no  use 
for  them.  They  hod  become  a  nuisance.  We  print¬ 
ed  his  letter  with  information :  and  now  comes  a 
man  in  Massachusetts  who  wants  to  buy  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  those  despised  plants.  He  says  the  bulbs 
would  sell  very  well  in  his  neighborhood  for  garden 
flowers,  and  lie  cannot  understand  how  the  Ohio 
man  is  so  desirous  of  exterminating  a  plant  which 
would  have  considerable  value  in  Massachusetts. 
Many  a  man  has  destroyed  what  to  him  was  a 
nuisance,  when  if  lie  had  only  known  it  bad  high 
value  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  one 
great  argument  which  our  people  find  in  favor  of 
a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  has  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  All  classes  of  people  read  it,  and  this  very 
fact  multiplies  its  ability  to  spread  information  or 
develop  business. 

* 

WHEN  laws  are  passed  to  compel  inspection  of 
dairy  premises  and  cattle  and  when  cows  are 
tested  for  tuberculosis  who  is  the  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit?  The  public — the  consumers  in  whose  behalf 
those  things  are  supposed  to  be  done.  Who  has  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  making  these  dairies  “sanitary”? 
Who  suffers  most  of  the  loss  when  cattle  are  con¬ 
demned  and  slaughtered?  The  farmers!  Thus  the 
benefit  goes  to  the  consumers  while  the  expenses  go 
to  the  farmers.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  the 
end  tlie  consumers  pay  the  hills.  That  might  be  so 
in  some  cases,  and  with  some  products,  hut.  in  the 
case  of  milk,  especially  in  this  great  city,  the  fann¬ 
ers  and  consumers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price.  The  dealers  take  advantage  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  this  food,  and  say  what  the  consumer  shall 
pay  and  what  the  farmer  shall  receive.  In  all  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  free  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
will  regulate  price,  but  with  milk,  no  matter  how  lit¬ 
tle  the  farmer  receives,  the  consumer  pays  the 
same — Summer  or  Winter.  Under  these  conditions 
tlie  farmer  pays  the  cost  of  insuring  pure  milk. 

* 

“TO  mould  as  soon  think  of  letting  these  fields  go 
hare  in  the  Rummer  as  to  leave  them  so  in  the  Win¬ 
ter”  h.  B.  H. 

IITS  farmer  has  worked  the  cover  crop  plan 
through  until  he  knows  what  it  means.  Any 
man  who  has  seen  his  soil  grow  richer  and  darker 
and  more  porous  year  by  year  will  say  the  same. 
You  see  this  improvement  comes  as  the  result  of 
turning  the  farm’s  idle  hours  into  service.  Let  the 
cornfield  go  unclothed  and  bare  through  our  long 
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wet  Falls  and  there  is  a  constant  loss  in  fertility. 
While  the  soil  is  washed  one  week  and  baked  the 
next.  In  the  Spring  you  have  leached  nmd.  Sow 
rye  and  clover  or  vetch  and  turnips  in  the  corn, 
and  the  soil  is  dressed  up  for  Fall  and  Winter.  The 
soil  fertility  is  saved,  nitrogen  is  added  by  the  clov¬ 
er,  the  soil  is  kept  open  and  porous,  so  that  in  the 
Spring,  instead  of  leached  mud,  you  have  a  moist 
sponge  full  of  decaying  organic  matter.  A  farmer 
who  has  not  seen  a  piece  of  land  respond  to  this 
simple  treatment  finds  it  hard  to  believe  the  stories 
which  are  told  of  results  from  Ibis  cover  cropping. 
When  we  speak  of  throwing  $2  worth  of  seed  upon 
an  acre  at  the  first  cultivation,  and  without  further 
labor  finding  the  next  Spring  $12  and  more  of  ma¬ 
norial  value  all  hauled  and  spread  on  that  acre,  we 
might  be  accused  of  telling  a  fairy  tale,  yet  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  doing  that  very  thing  year 
after  year.  The  wonder  is  that  any  farmer  should 
let  his  cornfield  remain  bare  and  idle  through  the 
Fall,  when  the  cover  crop  will  do  so  much  for  him. 

* 

LAST  Winter  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed 
what  is  known “hs  the  Herrick  road  bill,  which 
is  designed  particulawly  to  benefit  farmers  who  live 
off  the  fine  macadam  roads.  Under  this  law  the 
State  takes  $105,000  from  (he  motor  vehicle  tax  for 
improving  country  highways.  Any  township  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  State  may  apply  for  aid  under  this  law. 
They  submit  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads  a  statement  of  what  they  want  in  the  way  of 
road  improvement.  lie  decides  which  applications 
shall  he  taken  up  first,  and  plans  are  drawn,  sur¬ 
veys  made  and  contracts  made  when  ready.  The 
State  will  pay  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  I  he  cost  of  this 
road  work,  and  also  t:tv»  cost  of  surveys  and  plans. 
The  township  pays  the  remaining  half.  Applications 
must  be  made  before  July  1,  and  this  first  year  of 
the  law  they  have  been  made  as  follows: 


No.  of 


County 

applications 

Total  Amt. 

Bergen  . 

.  15 

$12,000.00 

Burlington  . 

.  3 

2.500.00 

Gloucester  . 

.  1 

3,271.28 

Hunterdon  . 

.  10 

8,000.00 

Mercer  . 

o 

7,000.00 

Middlesex  . 

o 

2,200.00 

Monmouth  . 

. .  4 

3.750.00 

Morris  . 

.  4 

2.300.00 

Somerset  . 

.  5 

6.000.00 

Sussex  . . 

.  13 

20.500.00 

Warren  . . 

.  10 

27,000.00 

Total  . $04,531.28 

As  was  to  be  expected  these  applications  are 
mostly  from  rural  townships  where  farmers  have  to 
put  up  with  poor  roads.  It  is  the  first  lime  the 
Jersey  farmer  has  ever  received  any  State  aid  for 
the  road  lie  is  obliged  to  use  in  order  to  reach  the 
macadam.  He  has  been  taxed  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fine  State  roads,  but  his  own  important  side 
road  has  been  left.  The  fund  now  used  to  help  his 
road  is  not  a  tax,  but  conies  out  of  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  receipts.  While  these  cars  may  not  come  his 
way,  they  help  destroy  the  roads  he  is  taxed  to 
build  and  maintain,  and  they  may  well  help  bring 
the  farmer  to  tlie  macadam. 

* 

IN  some  respects  the  new  Farm  Loan  Law  is  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  financial  legislation  yet 
enacted  in  this  country.  It  goes  along  the  road 
toward  the  point  of  making  farm  property  a  basis 
for  direct  government  security.  It  docs  not  quite 
get  there,  but  it  starts,  and  (hose  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  struggles  of  the  Green  backers  and 
Populists  of  25  years  ago  must  see  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  a  great  development  in  public  sentiment.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  no  political  party  now  dares 
oppose  “rural  credits.”  If  such  a  thing  had  been 
suggested  20  years  ago  its  advocates  would  have 
been  called  anarchists  or  "traitors.”  Of  necessity 
the  first  rural  credit  bill  must  be  well  protected  by 
red  tape  and  technicalities.  There  can  be  no  “raid 
upon  the  treasury”  with  all  the  safeguards  of  rural 
organization  and  inspection  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  Will  not  this  very  cumbersome  protection 
act  to  prevent  farmers  from  using  this  credit  sys¬ 
tem?  Our  reports  from  the  Eastern  States  <lo  not 
indicate  any  great  interest  in  the  bill.  A  very  fair 
statement  of  public  'pinion  is  found  in  the  report 
from  Maryland  011  tho  next  page.  In  the  South  and 
West  there  is  far  more  interest  in  the  new  law,  and 
we  understand  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to 
organize  local  borrowing  associations.  This  is  a 
case  where  farmers  should  have  all  the  available 
facts,  and  thus  be  able  to  study  out  the  matter  for 
themselves.  For  this  reason  we  intend  to  print  a 
series  of  notes  from  conservative  men  giving  the  ex¬ 
act  state  of  farm  needs  and  opinion  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  enthusiastic  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  the  financial  millennium  has  come 
with  this  rural  credit  law.  That  happy  state  is  far 
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off  yet,  but  this  law  establishes  the  principle  that 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  credit  the  same  as  any 
other  business  man,  and  that  farm  land  under  proper 
conditions  is  as  safe  as  gold  hack  of  a  government 
bond.  With  those  two  things  settled  the  plan  of 
sound  credit  will  finally  work  itself  out. 

# 

THE  war  is  forcing  many  English  farmers  to  util¬ 
ize  new  methods  and  machinery.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  labor,  and  many  women  and  girls  are 
working  as  “farm  hands.”  This  has  led  to  the  use 
of  a  number  of  American  machines  such  as  hay- 
loaders,  cow  milkers,  rakes  and  mowers.  These  are 
lighter  than  the  English  machinery  and  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  women  and  light  men.  In  other  eases  the 
smaller  English  farmers  "lend  themselves”  to  the 
large  farmers  and  in  return  have  their  crops  han¬ 
dled  by  the  machinery  from  the  big  farms.  Thus 
the  results  of  the  great  war  are  not  all  to  he  found 
on  the  battlefield — they  reach  to  the  quiet  farm  at 
home,  and  lead  to  permanent  changes. 

* 

WITAT  Horace  Roberts  says  on  page  1054  about 
motor  truck  service  for  farm  produce  recalls 
pioneer  work  in  tkfk  line  done  bv  New  Jersey  flower 
growers.  Because  express  companies  were  regarded 
as  careless,  insolent  and  rapacious,  a  group  of  flor¬ 
ists  growing  for  the  New  York  cut  flower  market 
began,  a  number  of  years  ago,  to  send  their  stock 
1o  market  by  wagon.  With  the  transportation  under 
their  own  control,  they  could  secure  the  cnneful 
handling  called  for  by  their  high-priced  anil  perish¬ 
able  product.  Tlie  express  companies  had  caused 
the  florists  heavy  losses  through  delay  and  exposure 
in  Winter,  when  flowers  are  highest  in  price;  the 
privately  controlled  transportation  eliminated  this 
risk.  The  express  companies  lost  enough,  in  annual 
income,  to  make  them  thoughtful  and  the  florists 
learned  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  that  a 
union  of  interests  brings  strength.  Their  national 
trade  organization,  the  Society  of  American  Flor¬ 
ists,  has  a  very  active  committee  on  transportation 
which  has  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  redressing  ex¬ 
press  grievances,  and  the  manner  in  which  florists, 
as  a  trade,  unite  to  improve  conditions  affecting 
them  individually  is  worthy  of  study  by  farmers  and 
their  organizations. 

* 

AS  the  Wicks  investigating  committee  goes  on, 
we  have  more  and  more  of  the  same  story. 
Farmers  are  not  making  hired  man’s  wages  at  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  and  there  is  general  discontent  and 
suspicion.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  real 
grievance  of  dairy  farmers.  This  committee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  suggest  legislation  which  will  help  in  this 
trouble.  After  the  facts  have  been  made  so  clear 
farmers  will  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  a  true  reform.  The  sore  spot  of  the  situation 
now  is  that  under  presept  conditions  the  dealers  are 
able  to  dictate  prices  both  to  consumers  and  to 
producers.  They  have  worked  into  a  position  where 
they  can  monopolize  the  business,  dictate  prices  and 
do  as  they  please.  The  perishable  nature  of  milk 
and  the  inability  of  farmers  to  combine  for  selling  or 
contracting  have  enabled  the  dealers  to  control  the 
situation.  These  dealers  will  continue  to  enjoy  this 
monopoly  until  a  free  and  open  market  for  milk  is 
established  in  New  York  City.  A  fair  share  of  the 
milk  which  comes  here  should  go  into  this  open 
market  and  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring  at  com¬ 
petitive  itrices  on  the  luvsis  of  supply  and  demand. 
When  this  milk  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  and  offered  freely  for  what  it.  is  worth  the 
present  monopolistic  system  will  soon  break  down, 
the  demand  for  milk  will  increase,  there  will  be  an 
incentive  for  cheapening  service,  and  prices  to 
farmers  will  rise.  This  fair,  open  market  is  the 
only  way  to  break  down  tho  present  system  of 
robbery  and  graft.  To  make  such  a  market  suc¬ 
cessful  the  State  must  get  hack  of  it  in  some  way 
to  give  it  character  and  provide  facilities  for  start¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  the  State  can  break  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  and  it  ought  to  do  so.  Any  legislation 
short  of  that  will  be  like  trying  to  wipe  off  fly 
specks  with  a  sponge  when  the  entire  floor  is  rotten 
and  needs  pulling  out. 


Brevities 

Milk  is  a  food— as  much  so  as  potatoes  or  meat. 
Bread  and  milk  is  a  balanced  ration — far  more  so  than 
bread  and  beer.  We  want  to  substitute  the  barn  for 
the  brewery. 

Tjtk  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  offers  $360 
in  cash  prizes  for  best  yields  for  acre  or  single  trees  of 
peach,  pear  anti  apple.  Particulars  from  Wilfrid  Wheel¬ 
er,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dairymen  will  have  to  follow  the  apple  growers  and 
popularize  their  own  products.  Let  ns  all  work  to 
substitute  milk  or  buttermilk  for  soda  water,  "pop” 
and  other  soft  drinks.  This  ought  to  he  done  particu¬ 
larly  at  fairs  and  other  country  exhibitions. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


50  lbs.  dressed  poultry  . $0.28 

126  lbs.  dressed  poultry . 27 

54  lbs.  dressed  poultry  . .  . . . 25 

108  lbs.  dressed  poultry  . 21 


The  Department  sold  fancy  State  and  nearby  white 
hennery  eggs  at  40c  per  dozen  and  through  our  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  we  induced  publishers  of  price  currents  to 
quote  these  sales.  Under  ordinary  conditions  if  the 
market  suddenly  advanced  under  a  short  supply,  it 
was  the  inevitable  rule  not  to  disturb  the  quotations 
but  wait  until  the  prices  fell  under  the  more  liberal  sup¬ 
ply.  Shippers  of  eggs,  generally,  got  the  advantage  of 
our  work  even  when  they  sent  their  goods  to  houses 
other  than  this  Department.  However,  some  of  the  eggs 
arriving,  even  from  nearby  points,  showed  more  or  less 
heat  and  shrinkage,  and  these  sold  at  from  35e  to  38c, 
while  badly  shrunkeu  white  eggs  went  lower.  The  best 
brown  eggs  sold  as  high  as  35c  but  mixed  and  careless¬ 
ly  bandied  lots  went  as  low  as  25e.  Farmers  should 
send  their  eggs  to  market  at  least  every  second  day  as 
some  of  the  lots  we  received  this  week  showed  evidence 
of  being  held  until  they  were  stale  and  showed  a  heavy 
loss  when  candled,  some  being  seized  by  the  inspectors 
and  dumped. 

New  apples  are  increasing  in  supply  but  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  fancy  large,  hand-picked  fruit,  high- 
grade  red  selling  up  to  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel  basket, 
but  only  Delaware  and  Jersey  Williams  Red  are  good 
enough  to  bring  the  higher  price.  Red  Astraclians  sold 
generally  at  u  range  of  75e  to  $1.50  per  bushel  basket 
while  Sweet  and  Sour  Bough  brought  from  35c  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  basket,  some  lots  in  barrels  from 
Tivoli  and  other  up-river  points  sold  at  $3.00  to  $3.25 
on  Sour  and  $2.50  to  $3.00  on  Sweet  Bough,  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Yellow  Transparent,  when  very  handsome,  free 

from  bruises  and  of  uniform  color,  brought  $2  per 

basket. 

On  fancy  Elberta  peaches  the  market  advanced 

to  $4  on  Thursday  for  select  kinds.  Others  sold  any¬ 
where  $1.50  to  $3  per  carrier;  bushel  hampers  brought 
from  $3.50  down  to  $2  as  to  quality,  but  some,  soft  and 
over-ripe  sold  for  less.  The  peaches  coming  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Western  Maryland  and  Delaware  arc  largely 
Carman  variety ;  sales  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
carrier,  while  10-qt.  baskets  sold  from  50c  to  $1.25. 
Jersey  windfalls  showed  up  largely  in  the  receipts  and 
sold  anywhere  from  50c  to  75c  per  basket,  and  large, 
hand-picked  fruit  brought  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

The  wholesale  potato  market  has  ranged  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  barrel  oil  fancy  graded  stock,  but  many  were 
dug  in  rainy  weather  and  these  had  to  be  sold  promptly 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2  with  some  going  as  low  as  $1.65. 
Jersey  potatoes  are  not  good  enough  for  the  best  class 
of  trade,  which  prefers  more  mature  southern  stock. 
Very  few  from  Long  Island  are  eomiug  closely  enough 
graded  to  exceed  $2.25  per  barrel. 

Buffalo  peas  in  bushel  hampers  sold  at  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  and  advanced  to  $2  at  the  close,  while  peas 
from  other  sections  of  the  State  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75 
in  bushel  baskets  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  in  bags. 
Celery  is  in  good  demand  for  large,  well  bleached,  with 
sales  up  to  75c  per  dozen  roots;  green  and  hollow  as 
low  as  15c  to  25c  per  dozen. 

Cauliflower  is  arriving  sparingly  from  the  Catskills 
and  selling  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  for  fancy 
stock.  Cucumbers  from  Jersey  selling  at  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  basket  and  Jersey  pickles  brought  $2.50  to 
$4  per  barrel.  Orange  County  onions  selling  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  basket  on  red  and  $1.50  on  white; 
fancy  small  white  $1.75  to  $2  per  basket. 

The  Bartlett  pear  crop  of  the  State  will  be  appar¬ 
ently  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  normal.  Fancy  graded 
Bartletts  in  barrels  will  probably  bring  from  $6  and 
up  per  barrel  on  this  market.  There  will  be  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  Bartletts  by  the  dinners.  One  large 
dinner  is  now  offering  2  Vic  per  pound  for  Bartletts, 
graded  214-inch  and  up,  f.o.b,  loading  station,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  the  crates.  The  grape  crop  will  be 
about  40  per  cent,  of  normal  and  prices  will  rule  from 
$50  to  $55  per  ton  f.o.b.  loading  station. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  August  3rd,  1916: 


EGGS. 


7 

cases  . 

case  . 

.  ,39 

*>8 

15 

cases  . 

.  37 

35 

cases  . 

.  36 

17 

cases  . 

.  35 

9 

cases  . 

.  34 

28 

cases  . 

. 33 

20 %  eases 


23  ‘ 

cases  . 

30 

3 

cases  . 

.20 

1 

case  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .28 

7 

eases  . 

27 

10 

eases  . 

.  .26 

2 

cases  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .25 

1 

case  . 

24 

1 

case  . 

!  '.23 

200 14  cases. 


1  case  duck  eggs . 29 

%  case  duck  eggs . 28 

1  case  duck  eggs . 20 


214  cases. 


BUTTER. 


348  lbs. 

VEGETABLES. 

25  baskets  peas  . 

6  baskets  peas  . - . 

5  baskets  peas  . . . 

16  baskets  peas  . 

23  baskets  peas  . 

1  basket  peas  . 

10  baskets  peas  . 

7  baskets  peas  . .' . 

5  bags  peas  . 

4  baskets  peas  . . . 

30  baskets  peas  . 

15  baskets  peas  . 

15  baskets  peas . 

4  bags  peas  . 

1  bag  peas  . 

6  bags  peas  . 

3  bags  peas  . 

20  baskets  peas  . 

27  baskets  peas  . 

1  basket  onions  . 

9  baskets  onions  . 

5  baskets  onions  . 

1  basket  peppers  . 

2  baskets  peppers  . 

14  bunches  celery  . 

30  bunches  celery  . 

2  bunches  celery  . . 

55  bunches  celery  . 

11  baskets  carrots  . 

1  bag  beans  . 

7  bags  beans  . . 

7  bags  beaus  . *..... 

2  baskets  beans  . 

6  baskets  Lima  beaus  . 

1  bag  beans.  112  lbs.,  lb . 

54  baskets  onions  . 

5  crates  tomatoes  . 

28  crates  tomatoes  . 

18  crates  tomatoes  . 

10  crates  tomatoes  . 

14  crates  tomatoes  . 

1  bag  corn  . 

38  bags  corn  . 

1  bbl.  cabbage  . 

15  bbls.  potatoes  . 

12  bbls.  potatoes  . 

6  bbls.  potatoes  . 

5  bbls.  potatoes  . 

3  bbls.  potatoes  . 

1  bbls.  potatoes  . . . . . 

12  bags  potatoes  . 

PRESSED  CALVES. 

1  dressed  calf,  121  lbs . 

1  dressed  calf,  113  lbs . . 

1  dressed  calf,  124  lbs . 

1  dressed  calf,  124  lbs.  . 


$1.50 

1.25 


1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 


].12V2 

L12i4 

1.12% 

1.12 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 


.ID 


.75 

1.75 

1.65 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

.65 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.90 

1.65 

1.50 

1.35 

1.25 

1.50 


.08 

1.40 

1.00 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.65 


1.75 

1.50 

.50 

2-37% 

2.25 
o 

2.12% 

2.00 

1.37 

1.25 


$0.18% 

12 


1  liver 


4S2  lbs. 


32  qts. 
224  qts. 
32  qts. 


288  qts. 
160  qts. 

60  qts. 
120  qts. 
60S  qts. 


948  qts. 
64  qts. 
32  qts. 
64  qts. 
64  qts. 


FRUITS. 

cherries  . 

cherries  . 

cherries  . 


raspberries 

raspberries 

raspberries 

raspberries 


blackberries  . 

gooseberries  . 

currants  . 

currants  . 


128  qts. 

2  crates  currants  . 

2  crates  currants  . 

6  bbls.  apples  . 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

3  bbls.  apples  . * . 

3  bbls.  apples  . . 

6  bbls.  apples  . 

1  bbl.  apples  . . 

9  bbls.  apples  . 

8  bbls.  apples  . 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

40  bbls. 

10  baskets  apples  . 

2  baskets  apples  . 

1  basket  apples  . 

40  baskets  apples  . 

2  baskets  apples  . 

2  baskets  apples  . 

4  baskets  apples  . 

15  baskets  apples  . 

4  baskets  apples  . 

16  baskets  apples  . 


96  baskets. 

2  crates  melons 
2  crates  melons 
1  crate  melons 


.50 


$0.14 

.12 

.10 


.07 

.04 

.03 

.06 


.05 

.08 

.04 

.03% 


1.25 
1.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2  50 

2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

1.25 


1.50 

.90 

.85 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.55 


1.75 

1.50 

.75 


5  crates. 

30  lbs. 
161  lbs. 
51  lbs. 
838  lbs. 
269  lbs. 
1012  lbs. 
269  lbs. 
209  lbs. 
37  lbs. 
654  lbs. 


POULTRY. 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . . .  . . 

broilers  . . 

broilers  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 


$0. 


24 
26 

25 
24 
23 
°2 
21 
20% 

S’4 


3500  lbs. 

40  lbs.  ducks  . 16 

17  lbs.  old  cocks  . 11% 

50  lbs.  old  cocks  . 14 


20  lbs. 
491  lbs. 
82  lbs. 


593  lbs. 


$0.26%  C7  lbs. 

.25 

24  MISCELLANEOUS. 

4  cases  peach  and  apple  butter,  per  case . $1.40 

13  48-qt.  crates  sour  cherries,  per  crate .  6.00 


The  Federal  Farm  Loans  Bill 

Maryland  Farmers  and  Loans 

[T'-;g  ig  the  flr9t  of  a  smog  of  articles,  or  opinions,  on  the  future  of 
the  farm  loan  law  which  has  been  outlined  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  wo 
may  all  know  the  views  of  real  farmers  regarding  this  legislation. 
The  first  report  comes  from  Eastern  Maryland  as  follows.] 

Regarding  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loans  Bill,  I  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  representative  farm¬ 
ers  of  three  counties  at  a  Pomona  Grange  meeting.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  them  individually,  and  also 
brought  it  lip  during  the  afternoon  program.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  interest  shown,  there  being 
a  very  free  discussion  of  the  question.  A  very  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  handicapped  us  in  forming  a  definite  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  measure  to  farmers  in  this  section. 
The  attitude  of  the  great  majority  was  conservative ; 
the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the  measure 
would  probably  prove  more  helpful  to  the  South  and 
West  than  to  this  immediate  section,  since  numerous 
savings  institutions,  many  of  them  controlled  by  local 
residents,  have  evidently  been  giving  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice.  It  may  be  that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
measure  in  this  section  is  due  to  ignorance  of  its  value, 
and' to  that  traditional  conservatism  toward  new  agen¬ 
cies  that  is  characteristic  of  the  farmer.  “Is  it  a  gold 
brick,  or  is  it  the  genuine  article  in  a  rural  credit  sys¬ 
tem?”  puts  their  frame  of  mind  exactly.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  an  old  gentlemau  of  my  acquaintance  who  like 
the  rest  of  us  wore  the  old-fashioned  shirt  that  you 
had  to  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  your  bead.  One  day 
as  you  may  recall  the  “coat  shirt”  made  its  appearance, 
and  has  gradually  pushed  the  old  style  shirt  off  the 
counter.  Just  the  same  my  old  friend  has  clung  to  the 
old  style  shirt,  lie  bought  that  kiud  as  long  as  they 
could  be  obtained,  and  now  that  he  can  no  longer  get 
them,  he  has  his  wife  sew  his  new  shirts  up  so  he  has 
to  put  them  on  over  his  head.  Is  that  what  is  ailing 
our  farmers  in  this  section,  or  is  their  prejudice  against 
the  new  form  of  rural  credits  founded  on  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  basis? 

The  availability  of  loans  through  this  new  system 
will  hinge  upon  a  number  of  things.  To  what  extent 
will  our  farmers  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  in  forming  these  local  associations?  What  will 
be  the  financial  requirements  for  the  individual  joining 
such  an  association?  Will  there  be  a  campaign  insti¬ 
tuted  to  familiarize  the  farmer  with  the  benefits  of  such 
an  association?  The  principle  of  cooperation  is  in¬ 
volved,  which  in  theory  is  excellent,  but  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  always  meet  with  success.  Whether  or 
not  our  farmers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  source  of 
credit  depends  a  great  deal  on  how  much  practical  co¬ 
operation  is  involved.  Are  they  ready  for  it  today?  I 
doubt  it  very  much.  I  think  they  will  be  slow  to  take 
hold  of  any  new  form  of  financial  machinery  if  they  are 
getting  even  moderate  satisfaction  out  of  the  old.  The 
principle  gain  would  be  obtained  through  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  involving  amortization.  The  question  is, 
how  much  trouble  will  it  be  to  the  local  farmer  or 
group  of  farmers  to  organize  such  an  association  and 
put  the  necessary  machinery  in  motion?  Two  other 
factors  affect  the  situation  in  this  section.  First,  we 
do  not  have  in  this  State  a  satisfactory  system  of  land 
title  registration ;  secondly,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  I 
understand  it,  for  us  to  get  a  bill  through  the  next 
Legislature  making  possible  the  establishing  of  such, 
farmers’  loan  associations,  the  present  arrangement  be¬ 
ing  poorly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Another  factor  that  enters  iuto  the  proposition  is  the 
attitude  which  the  local  banks  and  savings  institutions 
will  take.  In  many  of  our  communities  the  men  who 
control  these  financial  agencies  also  Control  the  action 
of  the  farming  people  in  their  neighborhood.  I  beliete 
from  wbat  I  can  gather  that  they  would  obstruct  any 
attempts  to  put  such  local  organizations  on  a  sound 
basis,  unless  promoted  by  agents  of  the  new  system  it¬ 
self.  The  provision  in  the  bill  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  permits  the  local  bank  to  become  the  agency  of  the 
new  system,  in  default  of  the  organization  of  a  local 
loan  association,  certainly  provides  every  incentive  to 
the  local  bank  to  discourage  the  organization  of  local 
association.  The  fact  that  the  class  of  men  who  will 
respond  most  eagerly  to  this  new  source  of  financial 
help  will  in  many  cases  be  men  whose  standing  is  not 
of  the  highest  in  their  communities,  will  tend  to  help 
the  local  bank  in  maintaining  a  conservative  attitude 
toward  the  new  system  among  its  present  patrons. 

Frankly,  I  question  whether  farmers  in  this  section 
will  avail  themselves  very  freely  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loans  Bill  unless  an  active  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  its  benefits  is 
carried  on.  This  campaign  will  of  course  involve  edu¬ 
cating  them  in  forming  such  local  organizations  and  in 
putting  its  machinery  into  operation.  I  believe  a  thor¬ 
ough  exposition  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  your 
columns  would  be  well  worth  while.  If  it  will  furnish 
the  relief  it  promises  the  system  ought  to  be  invaluable. 
If  it  is  not  going  to  meet  our  requirements  we  want 
to  know  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  measure  (if  it  has  in 
it  the  merit  it  should  have)  that  deserves  more  publi¬ 
city  and  support  by  the  farmers’  organizations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  forces  of  the  State.  We  propose 
to  discuss  it  in  every  local  Grange  in  this  section  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  months,  when  there  will  bo  given 
a  summary  of  conclusions  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Pomona  Grange,  to  be  published  later  in  our  State 
Grange  paper,  copies  of  which  will  he  sent  into  every 
influential  farming  section  of  the  State.  Iu  Grange 
matters  we  need  more  constructive  action  if  we  are  to 
develop  and  hold  our  membership.  u.  b. 
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What  1000  Cars  a  Day  Make  Possible 


These  two  latest  Overland  de¬ 
velopments  again  emphasize  the 
enormous  economy  of  enormous  pro¬ 
duction. 

No  one  has  ever  before  made  1000 
a  day  of  cars  of  this  size  and  class — 
nor  half  that  many. 

1,000  cars  a  day  enable  us  to  use 
materials  of  a  much  higher  quality 
and  not  only  permit  but  actually  en¬ 
force  an  accuracy  of  workmanship 
i  which  smaller  productions  of  cars  in 
the  same  price  range  neither  permit 
nor  require. 

1,000  cars  a  day  make  possible 
better,  larger,  much  more  comfort¬ 


able  cars  than  have  ever  before  been 

possible  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
*  *  $ 

This  newest  Overland  is  the 
largest  Four  ever  offered  for  so  low 
a  price. 

In  the  first  place,  note  the  longer 
wheel  base — 112  inches. 

The  enbloc  35  horsepower  motor 
which  has  made  the  Overland  famous 
is  continued. 

True — it  is  perfected  even  more 
and  now  it  is  a  fitting  climax  of  the 
experience  obtained  from  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  these  Overland  motors 
in  daily  use. 


Shock  absorbing  cantilever  type 
rear  springs  are  a  big  improvement. 

The  gasoline  tank  placed  in  the 
rear  is  another  improvement.  The 
vacuum  system  insuring  a  steady 
even  gasoline  flow  at  all  times  is  still 
another  improvement. 

The  famous  and  complete  Auto- 
Lite  electric  starting  and  lighting 
equipment  is  furnished. 

All  electric  switches  are  on  the 
steering  column — right  within  reach. 

The  artistically  designed  stream¬ 
line  body  with  one  piece  cowl  makes 
this  car  one  of  America’s  most  attrac¬ 
tive  models. 


Yet  the  price  of  this,  our  greatest 
four  cylinder  value,  is  less  than  any 

car  of  its  size  ever  sold  for  before. 

* 

*  *  * 

No  less  a  pace  maker  is  the  newest 
Overland  Six. 

Here  is  the  Six  of  Sixes !  A  snappy 
five  passenger  lo*g  stroke  40  horse¬ 
power  model — easy  to  handle,  light, 
economical,  mighty  comfortable, 
having  all  the  advantages  of  higher 
priced  Sixes,  yet  it  comes  absolutely 
complete  at  a  lower  price  than  any 
other  six  of  its  size. 


Its  smart  body  design  is  long  and 
low — having  lines  of  artistic  sim¬ 
plicity. 

And  the  motor!  This  will  warm 
the  heart  of  every  s  i  x  cylinder 
enthusiast  in  the  country. 

You’ve  heard  all  about  fast  get¬ 
aways — smoothness — crawling  and 
climbing  on  high.  This  Six  does  all 
that  and  then  some! 

The  wheel  base  is  116  inches. 
It  has  cantilever  springs  and  even- 
flow  vacuum  system  with  the  gas 
tank  in  rear. 


The  tires  are  four  inch.  It  has 
the  complete  Auto-Lite  electric  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  equipment  with  all 
switches  on  the  steering  column. 

*  *  * 

Some  Six!  Yet  the  price  is  lower 
than  any  other  Six  of  its  size. 

But  go  to  the  nearest  Overland 
dealer  and  see  these  new  models. 
Go  over  them — note  all  the  very  real 
and  important  improvements . 

The  Overland  dealer  is  ready  to 
make  demonstrations  of  both  models 
now. 


v 

The 

New  Four 

Catalog  on  request .  Please  address  Dept.  797 

\ 

The  Willy  s-Overland  C  ompany,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  New 

Six 

35  horsepower  en  bloc  moto» 

Model  85-4 

Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting 

Model  85-6 

85-40  horsepower  en  bloc  motor 

Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting 

112  inch  wheelbase 

Vacuum  tank  fuel  feed 

“Made  injU.  S.  A.” 

116-inch  wheelbase 

Vacuum  tank  fuel  feed 

32x4inch  tires 

Cantilever  rear  springs 

Gasoline  tank  in  rear  with  gauge 

Electric  control  switches  on  steering  column 

32  x  4  i  nch  tires 

Cantilever  rear  springs 

Gasoline  tank  i  n  rear  with  gauge 

Electric  control  switches  on  steering  column 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sunset  Trees 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  line  upon  line  on 
the  sky; 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  and  they  seem  to 
be  marching  by ; 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  and  I  raind  me  of 
armed  men. 

Men  who  will  fade  in  the  dusk,  and  will 
never  come  again. 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  supple  and  strong 
and  straight ; 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  like  souls  on  the 
verge  of  fate ; 

I  see  the  sunset  trees,  then  darkness 
swallows  them  quite, 

And  I  mind  me  of  marching  men  lost  in 
the  battle  night, 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Hebe  is  a  recipe  for  graham  nut  loaf, 
that  will  be  found  a  nourishing  dish  for 
a  meatless  meal:  Grate  three  cupfuls  of 
graham  bread,  add  1%  cupful  of  chopped 
nut  meats,  half  a  grated  white  onion,  two 
tablespoonfuls  minced  parsley,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  a  saltspoon  of  celery 
salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  poultry  sea¬ 
soning,  or  some  chopped  thyme  and  sav¬ 
ory,  one  well-beaten  egg  and  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Mix  J1  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  not  moist  enough  to  form  into 
a  compact  loaf  add  a  little  cold  wTater. 
Shape  into  a  square  loaf,  put  on  a  but¬ 
tered  pan,  and  bake  45  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  basting  occasionally  with 
a  little  butter  melted  in  hot  water. 

* 

In  looking  over  the  legal  questions 
submitted  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  will  be 
found  that  a  surprising  number  cover 
property  complications  in  family  rela¬ 
tions,  that  could  be  avoided  by  giving  the 
same  care  to  family  contracts  as  to  those 
made  with  a  stranger.  Women  suffer 
especially  from  complications  of  this  sort, 
because  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
believe  that  masculine  relatives  ow 
what  is  best  for  them,  and  subordinate 
their  own  judgment  to  that  of  the  men  of 
the  family.  A  darker  side  of  human 
nature  is  shown,  too,  in  the  cases  where 
inexperienced  or  unbusinesslike  women  are 
made  the  victims  of  shrewd  men,  and 
stripped  of  their  little  property.  All 
these  incidents  strengthen  our  opinion 
that  every  girl  should  be  taught  her 
rights  and  liabilities  as  minor,  heir,  wife 
or  property  owner.  If  she  knows  the 
nature  of  a  legal  contract,  the  value  of 
an  attested  signature,  and  the  nature  of 
a  wife’s  interest  in  property,  she  cannot 
be  stripped  unawares  of  her  rights  in 
family  property.  The  saddest  cases  are 
those  where  she  knows  her  rights,  hut 
refrains  from  defending  them  because  of 
a  mistaken  sense  of  personal  affection. 
For  this  there  is  no  legal  remedy,  for  un¬ 
due  influence  is  difficult  to  prove,  and 
common  law  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
family  union  and  affection.  Justice  and 
common  sense  are,  however,  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  in  family  relations  as  affection, 
and  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  for  a 
woman  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
indelicate  in  bringing  business  principles 
into  family  affairs.  Many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  come  up  to  perplex  farm  women, 
that  are  entirely  foreign  to  village  or 
city  women  whose  husbands  or  fathers 

are  in  the  salaried  class. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  once  more  the 
recipe  for  canning  string  beans  with 
cream  of  tartar,  which  has  given  good 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 
Wash  and  cut  the  beans  iuto  inch  pieces. 
Add  water  enough  to  cover,  and  to  each 
quart  of  beaus  add  one  teaspoon  ful 
cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  minutes  and 
put  in  fruit  cans;  seal.  When  using 
them  pour  off  the  water,  rinse  well  in 
cold  water,  and  cook  like  fresh  beaus. 

* 

The  article  on  extracting  flower  oils, 
printed  on  page  1001  (issue  of  July  22) 
answers  a  great  many  questions,  for  in¬ 
terested  readers  very  often  inquire  how 
they  may  distill  the  essential  oils  from 
herbs  or  flowers.  The  article  in  question 
does  not  suggest  great  possibilities  in 
essential  oils,  but  distilled  waters,  such 
as  rose  water  and  elderflower  water,  are 
pleasant  for  domestic  use.  Elderflowers 
are  also  used  in  a  soothing  ointment, 
useful  for  chapped  hands,  and  generally 
healing.  One  form  of  this  ointment  was 
merely  refined  mutton  tallow  in  which 


the  elder  flowers  were  steeped  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  then  strained  out.  An¬ 
other  method  was  to  make  cold  cream, 
first  heating  the  elder  flowers  in  almond 
oil,  then  straining  out,  and  adding  white 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


£044 — Loose  Cor.t,  34  to  4G  bust.  With  or 
without  Belt,  With  Collar  that  can  be  worn 
high  or  low. 

9083— Four  Gored  Skirt  with  Yoke,  24  to  32 
waist. 

9071 — Boy’s  Shirt,  12,  14  and  1G  years.  With 
or  without  pointed  or  straight,  yoke,  with  round 
collar  or  separate  high  collar. 

9040 — Gathered  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  Belted. 

9074 — Child's  Dress,  2,  4,  ft  uud  S  years.  With 
rouud,  square  or  high  ueck,  short  or  long 
sleeves. 

9102 — Coat  with  Raglan  Sleeve  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  1G  and  IS  years,  with  High  or 
Open  Neck. 


9052 — Dress  with  Surplice  Bodice  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women,  1G  uud  18  years. 

9088 — Child  ’»  Rompers,  2,  4  and  G  years. 

9080 — Gathered  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 

9061 — Three-Piece  Skirt,  24  to  34  waist.  With 
high  waist  line  or  with  natural  waist  line  and 
belt,  with  inserted  or  patch  pockets. 

9054 — Boy's  Suit,  4.  G  and  8  years. 

9063 — Blouse  with  Over  Portion,  34  to  42  bust. 
With  Long  or  Short  Sleeves. 

9076 — Skirt  With  or  Without  Drapery,  24  to 
32  waist. 


wax  and  spermaceti,  as  for  ordinary 
cold  cream. 


Redbugs  Again 

As  to  redbugs,  alias  chiggers,  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure.  I  got  this  from 
an  old  timer,  have  used  it  for  many  years 
with  effect.  The  insects  are  peculiarly 
bad  in  muck  lauds,  as  well  as  in  woods, 
orchards,  etc  Before  being  exposed  to 


the  "varmints”  stand  over  a  smoke  of 
any  bind  of  trash  until  clothing  is  well 
saturated  and  particularly  about  the 
ankles.  If  exposed  during  the  day  renew 
the  application  about  mid-day  and  you 
are  safe;  at  least  that  is  the  effect  so 
far.  It  would  be  good  in  Texas  as  well 
as  here.  south  Carolina. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Silk  Angus  is  a  new  sports  silk  for 
beach  coats  and  sports  sweaters.  It  is 
shaggy,  like  Angora  wool,  very  lustrous 
and  silky,  and  costs  $7.50  a  yard  in  all 
sorts  of  brilliant  colors. 

Belts  and  bags  beaded  to  match  are 
among  the  novelties;  many  of  them  are 
very  elaborate  and  expensive.  One 
striking  belt  of  blue  suede  was  beaded 
with  little  Greek  figures  in  white  porce¬ 
lain  beads ;  another  had  hourglasses  em¬ 
broidered  on  it  in  cut  steel  beads.  There 
has  been  a  sudden  revival  of  narrow 
belts,  which  are  now  in  high  favor. 

Glass  castor  cups  to  protect  hardwood 
floors  cost  25  and  50  cents  for  the  set 
of  four. 

A  cake  or  bread  box  with  a  ventilator 
and  roll  top  costs  $2.10. 

Provision  safes,  closed  in  with  screens 
of  copper  wire,  cost  $6.25  to  $9, 

Refrigerator  picnic  baskets  of  split 
cane  or  reed,  metal  lined,  with  covered 
Compartment  for  ice,  come  in  five  sizes, 
priced  from  $4.50  to  $16. 

A  very  handy  jelly  strainer  consists  of 
a  removable  cheesecloth  bag  held  in 
place  by  metal  clamps  fastened  to  a 
support  which  fits  on  any  vessel  desired. 
This  strainer  costs  50  cents. 

Camp  blankets  are  useful  for  hard 
wear,  or  for  the  sleeping  porch.  Blue- 
gray  wool  blankets,  66x84  inches,  were 
seen  for  $4.50  each ;  a  smaller  size,  62x82 
inches,  cotton  warp  with  wool  filling,  was 
$3.50.  A  variety  of  styles  cost  $5  to  $8. 


The  Homemade  Ice  Box 

No  R.  N.-Y.  housewife  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  food  and  step-saver  in  the  form  of 
an  ice-box  of  some  description.  Nor  need 
it  be  either  elaborate  or  expensive,  if  her 
ingenuity  happens  to  turn  that  way.  As 
I  have  used  several  that  I  have  made, 
when  camping  out,  and  I  have  made 
others  for  the  less  fortunate  stay-at- 
homes,  after  trial  of  the  first  had  proved 
its  utilitarian  success,  the  details  may  he 
of  interest. 

Materials :  Two  packing  boxes,  with 
fitted  covers,  such  as  may  be  had  from 
the  dealer  in  books,  dry-goods,  hardware, 
or  boots  and  shoes.  Those  to  be  had  from 
the  grocer  are  usually  too  small,  of  too 
light  material,  and  without  cover* — 
though  of  course  these  could  be  made  to 
fit  any  box.  The  one  should  be  enough 
smaller  than  the  other  to  leave  an  air- 
chamber  all  around  it  when  placed  in¬ 
side  of  the  larger  box — and  I  found  it 
more  convenient  to  have  the  outside  box 
oblong,  though  I  first  used  two  cubical 
ones.  Asbestos  paper  will  be  needed  for 
lining  the  outer  box  and  its  cover  and 
for  covering  the  other  one.  This  comes 
at  four  to  six  cents  a  sheet  at  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  New  York,  and  can  be 
had  at  hardware  stores.  Some  narrow 
strips  of  wood,  to  be  used  in  making  a 
frame,  hammer,  nails,  small  tacks,  a  bit 
of  rope,  and  brains,  complete  the  list  of 
materials. 

Method. — Line  the  big  box  and  cover 
with  the  asbestos  paper,  tacking  the 
sheets  so  that  the  edges  overlap  u  good 
half  inch.  Cover  the  outside  of  the  small¬ 
er  one,  and  its  cover,  in  the  same  way. 

Cut  off  two  pieces  of  the  rope,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  nail  securely  (by 
both  ends  of  the  rope)  to  the  top  of  the 
cover,  near  the  ends,  to  lift  it  by.  Cut 
two  more,  longer  ones,  and  nail  on  opjto- 
site  sides  of  the  box  to  lift  it  out  by. 
Nail  three  of  the  narrow  strips  to  the 
bottom  of  the  large  box,  parallel  and  as 
far  apart  as  needed  to  make  a  resting 
place  for  the  small  box — the  ice  receiver, 
which  stands  inside  the  larger  one.  Bore 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  large  box  for 
a  "drip”  opening.  Nail  rope  handles  on 
the  cover  of  the  big  box — and  we  are 
ready  to  put  away  milk,  cream,  berries, 
meat,  vegetables,  water,  everything  that 
should  be  kept  cool  or  colder,  as  soon  as 
we  have  hoisted  our  homemade  ice-box  to 
a  stool  or  bench  where  the  leakage 
through  the  auger  hole  can  drip  into  a 
pan,  pail,  or  kettle.  Stand  it  in  the 
coolest  place  in,  or  near  (like  on  the 
porch)  the  kitchen.  pre^ernNiy  a  norGi 
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side.  Wrap  the  ice  in  a  dean  white 
cloth,  and  put  nothing  in  the  box  with  it 
except  milk,  butter,  and  water,  in  bottles 
or  fruit  jars  tightly  corked  or  covered — 
as  odors  from  meats  and  vegetables  con¬ 
taminate  milk  and  butter.  The  other 
“chamber”  of  the  ice-box  is  for  these — 
and  is  why  I  prefer  the  outside  box  to 
be  long  rather  than  square.  I  have  found 
that  if  the  outside  box  is  3^x2x2  feet  it 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  food,  for  an 
ordinary  family;  and  this  space  inside 
can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  openwork 
racks,  made  from  the  narrow  strips, 
nailed  to  one-inch  hoard  of  proper  length 
and  height  to  form  a  sort  of  “skeleton.” 
Put  this  over  the  dish  or  dishes  on  the 
bottom,  and  other  dishes  may  be  set  on 
the  skeleton  rack.  Newspapers,  wrapped 
outside  the  cloth  around  the  ice,  save  too 
rapid  melting. 

LUCY  A.  YENDES-PRESTON. 


Cucumber  Relishes 

Chopped  Cucumber  Relish. — This  is 
simple  and  very  excellent.  Pare  and 
chop  fine  half  a  peck  of  medium-sized 
cucumbers;  chop  two  medium-sized 
onions.  Salt  each  separately  over  night, 
using  one-third  of  a  cup  of  salt  in  all. 
Drain  thoroughly  the  next  morning  and 
mix.  If  the  mixture  seems  too  salty  cov¬ 
er  with  cold  water  and  drain  a  second 
time.  Then  put  into  a  granite  kettle, 
add  a  rounding  tablespoonful  each  of  cel¬ 
ery  seed  and  mustard  seed,  a  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard,  one-eighth 
of  a  teaspoon  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar  and  a  pint  of  best 
vinegar.  Boil  10  minutes,  then  bottle 
and  seal. 

Small  cucumber  pickles  are  prepared 
as  follows :  Wash  and  wipe ;  place  in 
jars,  and  cover  with  boiling  brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg.  Let  stand  24 
hours;  pour  off  the  brine,  wipe,  and  place 
in  clean  jars.  Cover  with  hot  vinegar, 
spiced  in  the  proportion  of  one  onion, 
12  whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of  mustard 
seed  and  three  blades  of  mace  to  100  cu¬ 
cumbers.  They  will  he  ready  to  use  in 
two  weeks. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Catsup. — (Some  people 
call  this  a  “salad,”  but  it  is  worth  mak¬ 
ing  under  any  name.)  Peel  12  large, 
ripe  cucumbers;  remove  seeds  and  pulp; 
chop  the  solid  meat;  mix  with  it  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  hang  in  bag  to  drain. 
Chop  12  large  onions  and  six  peppers 
and  mix  with  the  cucumbers.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one-fourth  pound  white  mustard 
seed;  one-half  cupful  celery  seed,  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  Mix  all  together;  cover 
with  cold  vinegar;  put  in  cans  and  fix 
tops  firmly.  The  above,  or  any  similar 
preparations  should  be  kept  in  a  dark, 
cool  place.  If  the  darkness  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  wrap  the  cans  with  papers. 

Cooked  Cucumber  Catsup.  —  Choose 
large,  nearly  ripe  cucumbers;  pare,  re¬ 
ject  seeds,  chop  very  fine  and  measure. 
Allow  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  every 
pint  of  pulp,  sprinkle  with  same  and 
drain  through  a  colander  for  six  hours. 
For  every  quart  of  cucumber  allow  two 
cups  of  cider  vinegar,  four  teaspoonfuls 
of  grated  horseradish,  one  tablespoonful 
ouch  of  white  mustard  seed  and  minced 
red  pepper  (seeds  rejected)  ;  bring  vine¬ 
gar  and  flavoring  to  a  boil,  skim  thor¬ 
oughly  and  set  aside  until  perfectly  cold. 
Then  add  the  pulp  to  the  vinegar,  stir 
well,  put  into  pint  jars,  lay  a  nasturtium 
or  horseradish  leaf  over  the  top  and  seal. 
Keep  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Gherkins. — Wipe  one  quart  of  small 
unripe  cucumbers.  Put  in  a  stone  crock 
and  add  one-quarter  cupful  of  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
stand  three  days.  Drain  cucumbers  from 
brine,  bring  the  brine  to  the  boiling  point, 
pour  over  the  cucumbers,  and  again  let 
stand  three  days.  Repeat;  drain,  wipe 
cucumbers,  and  pour  over  one  quart  of 
boiling  water  in  which  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  alum  has  been  dissolved.  Let 
stand  six  hours,  then  drain  from  alum 
water.  Cook  cucumbers  10  minutes,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  one-fourth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture,  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  and  boiled  10  minutes :  One  quart 
of  vinegar,  one  red  pepper,  one-half  stick 
of  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoonful  all¬ 
spice.  one-half  tablespoonful  of  cloves. 
Strain  the  remaining  liquor  over  the 
pickles,  which  have  been  put  in  a  stone 
jar.  Bring  liquor  to  boiling  point  before 
turning  !t  over  the  pickles. 
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Letters  from  a  Cousin  each  end.  Use  the  bough  ten  si 

Dear  Amelia:  or  ta^°  ^ne  hat  wire  a,,d  beufl 

We  had  for  dinner  today  the  nicest  PiK-'1  p,’d  to  sow  by.  1  hey  wil 
roast  pork  ever,  and  as  I  helped  Jane  *  —  inches  long.  Bind  the  L 

prepare  it  for  the  oven  you  shall  hear  the  collar  ith  lutestring  ai 

exactly  how  it  was  done.  In  the  first  fastening  it  into  the  dress  place 
place  she  had  bought  little  pig  sparerib.  fdg'i  au  111  below  the,  neck  of 
and  had  asked  the  market  man  to  take  inside,  thus  having  the  wire 
out  the  shoulder  blade.  This  left  a  poc-  held  firmly  and  not  in  danger  < 
ket  for  a  dressing.  We  took  the  bread  ^l0  "'bole  collar  turn  over.  t\  1 
crusts  and  dry  bits  from  the  bread-jar  bend  the  r  ires  over  in  a  h 

to  make  three  cupfuls  of  crumbs  and  put  a*  their  upper  ends  to  give  t 

them  through  the  meat  chopper  after  we  a  pretty  Hare.  You  ought  to  i 

had  chopped  a  slice  of  salt  pork  (per-  other  just  like  this  one  but  of 
haps  two  ounces).  Salt,  pepper  and  a  crape,  fine  net,  or  any  thin  \\ 
little  ground  sage  were  added  and  the  Serial  and  wear  it  inside  the  si 
whole  mixed  with  enough  milk  to  bind  savo  s°ib  W  the  white  one  if 
it  together.  An  egg  in  place  of  part  of  "ith  a  lace  edge  have  it  of  the 
the  milk  would  have  made  a  lighter,  rowes.t  width  ,a  mere  point  oi 
more  digestible  dressing  but  eggs  were  overhand  on.  The  dressmaki 
costing  T>5  cents  a  dozen  just  then.  When  Jane  two  guimpes  of  white  no 
this  dressing  had  been  packed  into  the  these  collars  in  hack  and  tucked 
pocket  in  the  meat  a  string  wound  plenty  trimmed  down  the  fronts, 
of  times  around  held  all  snug.  It  was  Forgive  this  too  long  letter 
baked  three  hours  or  less  in  a  moderate  Your  affectionate, 

oven.  Of  course  this  string  was  removed  ai 

before  it  went  to  the  table,  and  I  no-  - - 

ticed  that  it  was  carved  from  both  ocnls  A  Day’s  Outing  and  How  it  I 
so  as  to  leave  some  of  the  dressing  to  Have  you  anticipated  a  plef 

he  sliced  cold  with  the  second  day’s  months,  and  then  at  the  eonsumi 
meat.  Jane  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  y,nu>  hopes,  wished  it  had  ne 
a  fine  granite  iron  meat  roaster.  Tt  has  realized?  For  over  12  months  I 
an  upper  part,  or  cover,  but  she  left  this  planning  one  day's  outing,  one 
off,  using  the  lower  part  and  a  perfor-  0f  recreation,  and  the  pleasui 
ated  rack  w  plate  which  holds  the  meat  automobile  ride.  The  chance  ci 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  As  the  busy  season.  The  dewberries  woi 
meat  was  roasted  in  a  gas-oven  that  and  the  blackberries  nearly  finis! 
acted  as  a  sort  of  steam  container  and  thrashers  had  come  and  with  tl 
the  meat  was  not  too  brown  or  dried  out. 

In  the  oven  of  a  good  range  with  wood  «♦♦*«»♦♦»»  *■♦♦♦«  •••••< 
or  coal  fire  it  would  probably  have  boon 
well  to  use  the  top  part  of  the  roaster 
after  the  meat  was  seared  over  and  till 
half  an  hour  before  taking  from  the 
oven.  Jane  says  she  often  roasts  a  shoul¬ 
der  of  lamb  or  of  veal  dressed  in  this 
way,  for  the  filling  not  only  makes  it 
serve  more  people  but  being  rather  high¬ 
ly  seasoned  adds  to  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 

Of  course  you  salt  and  pepper  the  meat  as 
usual  for  baking. 

Jane  bad  a  dressmaker  fivti  days  last 
week,  and  I  went  into  the  sewing-room 
and  bound  scams  and  scallops  and  sewed 
on  snaps ;  picked  up  some  items,  of 
course.  The  seamstress  said  always 
press  before  you  stiteb.  IJaving  a  horn 
to  stitch,  baste  and  then  press  that  the 
cloth  may  settle  exactly  as  it  is  to  lie, 
then  the  stitching  will  be  mure  easily 
done  and  will  look  better.  I  believe  hems 
on  cloth  skirts  are  not  stitched  just  now, 
but  have  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem 
bound  and  band  hemmed,  but  the  press¬ 
ing  principle  applies  to  any  work.  For  tie  of  beans  and  ba 
myself  a  stitched  hem  is  the  only  sort  hens,  mashed  Irish 
satisfactory.  One’s  shoe  heel's  are  sure  made  coffee,  baked  1 
to  catch  and  pull  out  the  best  of  blind-  hers,  onions,  and  m, 
stitching.  The  seamstress  did  an  every-  I  had  plenty,  but  n 
day  cloth  skirt  for  Jane  in  this  way:  Arrangements  wei 

She  turned  up  the  hem  and  basted  it  an  for  our  trip  to  Jehu 
inch  from  its  lower  edge,  then  hound  the  flay.  It  was  such  : 
raw  edge,  holding  the  binding  tight  to  pelf  and  two  more  1 
bring  it  to  the  exact  size  of  the  skirt  aboard,  and  away 
there.  As  the  skirt  had  gored  sides  and  going  was  all  my  h 
was  somewhat  circular  at  the  foot  there  blit  do  you  know  tli 
was  troublesome  fullness  to  dispose  of.  suffer  for  another 
The  binding  was  of  bias  cambric  run  on  driver  left  us  at  J 
once  and  turned  over,  leaving  space  for  company  with  anoth 
the  stitching  to  go  onto  the  binding  of  the  to  Bristol.  While  ■ 
hem  rather  than  through  the  hem  itself,  beauties  of  the  spat 
She  was  careful  not  to  press  this  hem  flower  gardens,  the  | 
after  finishing  lest  the  fulled  part  show  tory,  the  clear  lake, 
marks  on  the  face  of  the  lady’s  cloth.  derful  buildings  of 

You  complain  that  the  soft,  wide,  our  driver  was  ste 
rolled-over  collars  so  much  worn  are  not  came  back  to  the  1 
becoming  to  your  thin  face,  so  I  shall  town,  and  how  we  cl 
risk  making  my  letter  too  long  and  de-  10-cent  stores.  So 
scribe  a  1016  collar  on  Jane’s  new  crepe  conveniences,  so  rm 
de  chine.  There  seems  everything  these  less  than  half  the 
days  in  having  an  up-to-date  collar  effect,  home,  and  for  the 
If  you  have  a  piece  like  your  Summer  know  what  to  choos 
silk  measuring  0x10  inches,  fold  it.  to  be  bored  them  all.  An 
10x4%.  The  fold  comes  at  the  top  of  dise  department;  In 
the  collar,  so  have?  the  cloth  run  the  right  endless  pocketbook, 
way.  It.  is  not  4%  inches  high  when  fin-  for  a  buggy  and  set 
ished,  but  is  wired  to  stand  up  and  then  allowanced  myself, 
is  rolled  over  in  a  sort  of  Catherine  de  It  was  all  ready  a 
Medici  style.  It  extends  only  across  the  set  for  our  20-odd 
back  and  must  be  fitted  by  folding  three  our  driver  had  not  j 
little  pleats,  one  in  the  center  of  the  ens,  cows,  children,  : 
back  and  one  midway  each  side.  These  ginning  to  worry  x 
pleats  (or  they  may  be  made  as  darts)  women  said:  “Ther 
slope  from  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  We  were  busy  pilinj 
point  just  below  the  top  of  the  collar,  aud  wore  soon  ready  to  s 
make  the  nook  line  measure  eight  inches,  at  our  driver  and  I 
Have  the  ends  of  the  collar  finished  by  tied;  I  knew  in  a  un 
turning  in  the  raw  edges  and  then  stitch  no  condition  to  run 
casings  for  the  wire  supports.  There  are  under  way,  and  in 
five  wires,  one  on  each  dart  and  one  at  we  were  piled  out  h 
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Handy  Holders 

An  observing  woman  in  other  women's 
kitchens  is  forced  to  conclude  that  mate¬ 
rial  for  holders  is  a  scarce  commodity, 
and  the  construction  process  a  tiresome 
task,  as  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one 
holder  to  use  about  a  hot  stove  can  ever 
be  located.  In  draining  boiling  water 
from  hot  food  in  a  hot  kettle,  and  in 
turning  and  removing  hot  dishes  from  a 
hot  stove-oven,  two  holders  are  a  necessi¬ 
ty  in  protecting  the  hands,  the  food  and 
the  dishes,  and  preventing  the  nse  of  the 
apron,  or  anything  in  sight  within  reach, 
a  slack  and  a  dangerous  habit. 

The  following  method  for  making  all 
kinds  of  holders  is  simple  and  yields 
good  results:  From  paper,  cut  a  pattern 
— an  oblong  with  rounded  corners,  ad¬ 
justing  the  size  to  the  desired  use — to 
your  flatiron,  for  stove  holders,  holders 
for  cookery  and  baking.  Having  se¬ 
lected  your  material,  cut  out  oblongs, 
plenty  of  them,  then  lay  one  over  another 
for  desired  thickness,  and  with  darning 
yarn  or  twine,  tie  together  at  the  center, 
side  and  ends,  leaving  the  finished  holder 
with  a  raw  edge,  a  holder  quickly  made 
and  without  a  thick  clumsy  turned-in 
edge,  a  safe  holder  for  l’emoving  a  hot 
pie  from  a  hot  oven.  Pieces  from  men’s 
black  or  dark  all-wool  clothing  are  good 
for  stove  holders,  keeping  one  under  your 
coal  heater.  Old  black  stockings  make 
excellent  holders  for  cookery  and  baking, 
tied  with  white  cotton  yarn,  and  if  your 
cook  stove  has  a  shelf,  keep  four  there¬ 
upon  within  an  old  but  sightly  granite 
or  earthen  dish.  For  ironing  always 
have  two  cotton  and  two  woolen  holders 
• — two  sets — using  the  cotton  one  next  t® 
the  hot  iron.  In  ‘brief,  get  busy,  making 
holders  a-plentv — bandy  holders  always 
within  sight  and  reach. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


No  More  Chilly  Rooms 

The  Stewart  Simple  Heating  Plant 
makes  the  whole  house  cozy.  No  more 
room  stoves,  with  ashes  on  the  floor., 
No  wall  pipes  needed.  Economical  to; 
buy,  to  put  in.  to  run.  Everlastingly 
comfortable.  You  surely  want  toknow 
all  about  it.  Write. 


Here,  also,  is  a  kitchen  range  that 
:feally  bakes— saves  you  time,  labor, 
patience  and  fuel.  It  was  a  wonderful 
cooker  in  1832.  It  has  been  improved 
every  year  since.  An  ornament  to  your 
kitchen.  Write  for  full  information  on 
this  sure  means  of  always  getting  your 
best  cooking.  Write  to  where  both  fur¬ 
naces  and  ranges  are  made,  and  get 
name  of  dealer  nearest  you.  Heating 
stoves  of  all  kinds.  M3dc  by 

Fuller  &  Warren  Co.  (Since  1832) 
Ida  Street  Troy,  M.Y. 


Embroidery  Designs 


StewaRT 


929 — Transfer  patterns  for  cross-stitch  pm 
broidery.  Price  10  cents. 


Potatoes  in  Milk. — Cut  into  slices  as 
many  potatoes  as  you  will  require,  using 
the  waxy  kind  for  choice.  Put  into  a 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  butter  and  one 
ounce  of  flour,  stir  gently  together  till 
thoroughly  blended,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  color,  then  add  gradually  one  pint 
of  cold  milk,  stirring  nil  the  time.  Di¬ 
rectly  this  sauce  comes  to  the  boil  put 
in  the  potatoes,  which  must  be  well 
covered  by  the  liquid;  add  a  little  salt 
and  put  on  a  well  fitting  lid,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  see  the  pan  is  closely  covered,  and 
let  it  all  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Five  minutes  before  serving  sprinkle  over 
it  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  minced  parsley 
and  serve  in  a  hot,  dish. 


**  Freight  Paid — AYear’sTrial 
Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  ami  big  output  gives  you  a  letter  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  n  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


wjtn  a  Kife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  —  with¬ 
out  fuej.  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Kite  Ram  and 
fiJU  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Etmy  to  Install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  1 1 ,000  in 

_ - cs  i  ■  s  daily  use.  Senrrfor 

jr=Tn*'~  1  *  free  Catalog  today. 

rife  ENGINE  CO. 
-a-vj  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


w  Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Other  styles  $15  to  $400 

'T'HE  world’s  greatest 
A  bands  parade  before 
you  if  you  have  a  Victrola. 

Sousa's  Band,  Pryor’s,  Vessella's, 
U.  S.  Marine  Band  and  other  famous 
organizations — all  just  as  real  as  hear¬ 
ing  the  bands  themselves. 

Hear  them  at  any  Victor  dealer’s.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesal&r  Direct 

6  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground  1$  - 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  300  miles  due.  extra,  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satislactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

order  from  nearest  point. 


51  Barclay  St,  New  York 
431  Market  St,.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


August  12,  1910, 

—The  beef  breed  for  tbo  East, 
ArdsonFarm,Armonb,N.¥, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

-  .  .  . X  OllUTgO  Of  t  1 1  f<  "0  fCjltS  P0>‘  POU  U  (1  fOT  TTi  Jl  lC  * 

jj  r\  •  i!i!ll!!iiiiiijiiii|y=i!|nii  in&  and  10  rents  per  hundred  for  hauling 

III;  cHlQ  uaiiy  merely  pays  for  the  expense  of  these  op- 

'  ••••'• . . I..J,  erationB.  If  this  is  the  ease  and  the 

creamery  is  in  reality  a  proprietary 
surer  will  be  the  profit  from  breeding,  creamery,  it  is  possible  that  the  $3.74 
Better  start  with  one  sound,  suitable  extra  on  the  overrun  which  1  have  figured 
mare  for  breeding  than  a  dozen  footsore  as  coming  to  you  in  this  case  is  taken  by 
ones  at  a  cheap  price.  the  creamery  as  profit  for  their  labor. 

Upon  the  hock  joints  falls  the  strain  It  may  also  be  that  something  is  wrong 
of  load  starting  and  pulling.  A  horse  so  the  creamery  does  not  get  an  18  per 
balances  on  his  fore  legs.  When  about  cent,  overrun,  but  they  should  average 
to  start  a  load  he  crouches,  crooks  his  this  easily.  n.  F.  J. 

hocks,  gets  a  grip  with  his  toes  and  then 
applies  all  of  the  immense  power  of  his 
muscles  to  the  straightening  up  of  the 
hocks  and  consequent  propulsion  of  the 
load.  If  the  hocks  are  weak  they  will 
not  stand  this  stress.  Soon  they  will  be¬ 
come  unsound,  from  bone  or  bog  spavin, 
from  thoronglipin  or  curb,  and  a  horse 
made  unsound  in  that  way  never  becomes 
perfectly  efficient  for  hard  work,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  expert  may  be  the  treatment 
given.  Look  for  a  horse  that  lias  big, 
coarse,  clean  bony  hook  joints.  They 
cannot  be  too  large  and  coarse  (devel¬ 
oped)  provided  the.  size  a  ml  ruggedness 
is  wholly  made  up  of  big,  smooth  bones, 
clean  ligaments  and  tendons  and  good- 
quality  skin.  A  big  bock  often  is  "meaty” 
or  puffed.  Such  a  hock  will  not  stand 
hard  usage.  "Cleanness”  is  freedom  from 
meatiness,  ptiffiness  and  nnsoundness. 

Then  too  the  hooks  should  be  of  proper 
"set.”  Beware  the  "sickle”  hock.  Such 
a  crooked  hock  is  subject  to  curb  and  bog 
spavin.  It  also  is  weak,  for  draft,  for 
the  leg  below  such  a  hock  has  performed 
part  of  its  journey  before  starting  out. 

The  hind  feet  are  thrust  forward  and  the 
points  of  the  hock  too  far  back  so  that 
loss  of  strength  and  ability  for  straight¬ 
ening  result.  (liven  sound,  ample  feet 
and  large,  sound,  clean  hocks  of  good 
form,  combined  with  activity  of  motion 
due  to  spirit  and  muscularity  and  the 
horse  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  efficient 
as  a  worker. 

Other  points  of  importance,  after  these 
major  ones  have  been  considered,  are 
soundness  of  teeth,  for  perfect  mastica¬ 
tion  of  feed ;  soundness  of  "wind”  and 
heart  for  endurance;  rotundity  of  chest 
and  barrel  for  lung  capacity  and  ability 
to  stow  and  care  for  large  quantities  of 
feed,  short  coupling  and  wide,  strong- 
muscled  back,  loins  and  croup  for  pow.- 
er,  and  soundness  of  eyes  for  intelligence 
and  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  will  and 
commands  of  the  driver.  We  might  write 
a  hook  on  these  points,  but  the  few  words 
we  have  set  down  here  may  serve  to  prejudice  and  he 
bring  to  closer  attention  the  important  neighbors  in  Mil 
matters  considered.  grade  Holstein  c 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  c.  creased  his  herd  t< 


1080 


Aberdeen  Angus 


■ 


A  choice  lol  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  in  the  fall,  arc  offered  5rom  khe 
Meridalc  herd  at  attractive  prices  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are  sited  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dams.  The  hlood  line:;  back 
of  them  are  dcscrihcd  in  “Meridalc  Jer¬ 
seys,”  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna, 


Slimy  Cream 

The  cream  from  my  cow  is  very  slimy; 
it  runs  in  strings.  When  1  put  milk 
away  to  get  curdled  it  settles  on  bot¬ 
tom,  water  on  top  of  milk  and  cream 
seems  to  swim  on  top  of  water.  The 
cow  is  about  five  weeks  after  calving; 
is  three  to  four  years  old  and  a  Jersey. 

New  Jersey.  L.  E. 

I  judge  that  the  milk  is  not  ropy  or 
slimy  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 
Therefore  the  cow  is  apparently  not 
troubled  with  garget,  and  the  ropiness 
which  you  note  in  your  milk  must  be 
due  to  some  bacterial  contamination 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  this  contamina¬ 
tion  quite  frequently  comes  from  surface 
water  and  from  utensils  which  have  not 
been  properly  scalded  or  sterilized.  It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  overcome 
without  trying  a  few  experiments  on  it. 
If  it  is  true  that  your  mile  is  not  slimy 
when  it  comes  from  the  cow,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  you  be  careful  in 
scalding  and  sterilizing  the  utensils  with 
which  the  milk  mid  cream  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  see  whether  this  does  not  over¬ 
come  the  trouble.  H.  F.  J. 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 


**  Production  our  Watchword.** 

’e  just  received  I  rom  the  press  our  SPRING, 
tSJ.  LIST.  It  will  pay  you  to  sand  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

I  «  W  Ohio 


Bull  calves,  $25  and  up;  heifers,  150  and  up.  A11 
registered.  R.  FJSHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WO  PURE  BLOOD  JEltSKY  COWS.  Registered 
Cheap.  Also  grade  heifers.  F.  N.  Donaldson,  Jewett,  0 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


extra  fancy,  well  bred  ami  nicely  marked  cows. 
*-uo  A  number  are  recently  fresh  amt  Others  due  to 
freshen  within  <50  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  ITlco  *75  to  $125  per  head, 
j  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
1  uu  bred  to gornl  registered  It.  F.  bulls.  Price  #65 
to#76  per  head.  Two  Due  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  #60. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  HEIFERS 

coming  in  from  the  pasture,  I  am  going  to  sell 
twenty  -one  head  A  liO  rows.  Average  five  years  old; 
average  milk  for  thu  last  six  months  hiring  4042.4 
lbs.  each. 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  good  registered 
Stock  free  from  tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease,  as 
the  herd  has  been  tested  yearly  for  ynnrx. 

They  will  1m  on  said  at  Brattlehoro,  Vermont, 
August  22d  and  2,'kl,  at  tho  Purebred  Live  Stock 
Sales  Company, 

JUSTAMERE  FARM.B.  C. Buxton,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


50  Cows  just  fresh,  the  kind  that  Dll  the 
pall,  came  and  see  them  milked  or  milk  them 
yourselves. 

30  Cows  due  to  calf  soon. 

10  Registered  bulls,  extra  good  breeding. 

25  Heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  all  sired 
by  registered  bulls. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Ospt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

Supply  oolit  to  Aug.  ltt.  Place 
yourordcr  now  for  K  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  tit  «u  li.  express 
-'aid  In  lots  of  i.  tod.  ln  nr  in  .Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  12  registered  betters,  1)50 
eneb.  1 1 1  eglstcred  hoi  frt  -calves, 
4100  each  KeglBteicd  bulls,  125 
up,  2  earlonds  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  ami  high 
gratia  cows  and  no  i  Itshlre  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tully.N.  Y. 


Ugl  STFIN^-1*'0'”1  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
••w i  kill  w  ti1f,  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  Biro.  A  K.  O.  dnms,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  eon't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

C  LOVKItDA  I.E  FARM,  CM  A  It  LOTT  IC,  N.  V. 


Fifty  Three-Year- Old  Holstein  Heifers 

due  September  and  October, 

T.  .1.  ARNOLD,  .  I’uwllnjr,  N.  Y. 


Four  Highbred  Holstein  Bulls 

S40to$175.  Wo  thinlc  worth  much  more.  May  wc  send 
youuurevideuco.'  Sweet  Brook  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenangr,  N.  Y 


For  Sale-F our  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  months  to  3  years  old,  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose,  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
Dniryinnid  of  Pineliurst.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 
Sunnyside  Stock  Farm  .  liicgelsville,  Pa, 


J  **  are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 

A  Oucmsey  cow  averaged  over  500  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  yearly  and  had  produced  *Lx 
calves  When  seven  yearn  old. 

Write  for  FREE  liloraturo. 

Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  Pctcrboro,  N.  H. 


Improve  Your  Herd 

Pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calf,  born  July  20,  T»16. 
An  opportunity  to  cot  a  good  and  well-bred  indivi¬ 
dual  at  farmer’s  price.  Wrile  for  particulars. 

MDRELL  SMITH.  Supt.  -  Manliasset.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department  " M" 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Figures  of  a  Dairy  Farm 

The  testimony  I  gave  before  the  Wicks 
committee  at  Norwich  was  simply  the 
figures  of  my  dairy  herd  for  the  year 
3915,  brought  down  to  a  milk  basis.  My 
herd  consisted  of  24  cows,  part  grade 
and  part  purebred,  of  all  ages,  including 
five  two-year-olds  and  five  three-year- 
olds.  I  raise  my  own  cows,  rarely  if  ever 
buying  any.  During  the  year  they  pro¬ 
duced  180,781  pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
of  7,782  pounds  per  cow,  which  our 
Farm  Bureau  manager  tells  me  is  quite  a 
little  above  the  average.  For  this  milk 
I  received  at  our  milk  shipping  station 
$2,916.96,  an  average  of  $121.12  per  cow. 
To  this  was  added  the  manure  and  calves 
sold,  also  $50  for  milk  fed  to  calves  I 
raised. 

As  to  my  expense  account,  the  big  item 
as  on  all  our  dairy  farms  is  the  feed  bill, 
amounting  in  my  case  to  nearly  a  third 
of  my  receipts.  'The  hay  I  figured  at  1% 
ton  per  cow  at  $12  per  ton,  the  silage 

three  tons  at  $5  per  ton,  a  total  of  $83 

per  cow  for  roughage. 

MILK  RECEIPTS  FOR  YEAR  1915. 

Milk  sold  at  shipping  station 

186,781  lbs . $2,016.06 

Manure  and  calves .  360.00 

Milk  fed  to  calves .  50.00 

Total  . $.3,326.96 

EXPENSES. 

Feed  . $1,015.00 


Hay  and  silage  . 

.  840.00 

Labor  . 

.  525.00 

Interest,  depreciation  and 

loss..  360.00 

Bull  service  . 

.  50.00 

Bedding  . 

.  50.00 

Use  of  building  . 

.  240.00 

Total  . 

. $3,080.00 

Receipts  . 

.  3,326.96 

Expenses  . 

.  3,080.00 

Profit  . . 

.  $246.96 

As  will  be  seen  by  the 

statement,  my 

profit  for  the  year’s  work 

is  $246.96,  an 

average  of  $20.58  per  month,  or  over  $10 
less  than  I  pay  my  hired  man.  No  won¬ 
der  the.  farmers  of  Chenango  County  are 
aroused.  I  have  held  Dairymen’s  League 
meetings  throughout  the  County  during 
the  last  six  weeks  aud  the  county  is  or¬ 
ganized  as  never  before.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  a  determination  to  have  redress 
as  manifested  by  the  farmers  of  Chen¬ 
ango  County  today.  The  farmers  are 
ready;  what  we  need  now  is  a  M<ses  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness,  good  com¬ 
petent  leaders,  men  of  influence  who  will 
take  the  wheel  and  with  courage  and  de¬ 
termination  lead  the  way.  These  we  must 
have  if  we  win.  iiercert  j.  kjebshaw. 

Chenango  Co.,  if.  Y. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Sheep 

I  am  interested  in  your  articles  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  of  Ohio  on  sheep.  I  wish 
to  ask  him  regarding  the  fertilizer  value 
of  sheep  on  an  orchard  farm  per  head; 
as  to  the  presence  of  Alfalfa  stock  in  a 
prospective  pasture  for  sheep  aud  if  good 
what  proportions  of  Alfalfa  pasture  to 
their  grain;  whether  sheep  ever  Injure 
young  fruit  trees  at  any  stage  of  the 
tree’s  or  the  sheep’s  development.  I 
judge,  from  Mr.  Reynolds’  article  about 
lVs  acre  on  the  average  farm  ought  to 
carry  one  sheep.  Suppose  one-third  of 
your  sheep  pasture  is  Alfalfa,  and  plenty 
of  Alfalfa  for  Winter  feeding  (if  that  is 
good  for  Winter  reeding  of  sheep)  what 
amount  <>f  land  ought  to  mantain  one 
sheep?  Of  course  1  realize  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  productivity 
of  the  land,  hut  strike  an  average.  t$ome 
of  our  Alfalfa  lias  been  down  15  years, 
aud  is  still  good,  giving  three  annual 
crops.  Will  Alfalfa  run  out  more  quick¬ 
ly  when  pastured  by  sheep?  Is  a  25- 
acre  patch  of  Woods  to  one  side  of  the 
pasture  objectionable  for  sheep?  Is  there 
a  wire  or  other  fence  of  reasonable  height 
which  is  fair  protection  against  dogs? 
IWhat,  beside  dogs,  are  the  sheep  pests? 

Vermont.  c.  J.  F. 

It  is  au  old  saying  that  the  sheep  has 
a  “golden  huof.”  Briefly,  the  manure  of 
sheep  is  the  richest  of  any  farm  ani¬ 
mal.  Instinct,  in  their  wild  state,  taught 
them  to  lie  on  the  highest  ground  to  de¬ 
tect  danger,  and  they  keep  it  up.  The 
highest  ground  on  a  sheep  farm  is  the 
most  fertile,  for  pasture  at  least. 

They  surely  will  injure  any  kind  of 
shrubbery  or  trees,  even  sometimes  bark¬ 
ing  large  apple  trees.  That  is  their  na¬ 
ture,  because  they  lived  partly  on  that 
kind  of  food.  That  seeming  fault,  we 
consider  a  virtue,  since  they  clean  up 
weeds,  briars  aud  brush,  aud  make  the 


place  look  Heat.  They  are  better  than 
any  number  of  hired  hands.  There  should 
be  wire  fencing  around  trees  if  they  are 
turned  among  them,  and  they  have  a 
good  reach. 

No  one  Can  tell  how  many  sheep  can 
be  kept  on  a  certain  number  of  acres. 
Here  we  say  “10  to  the  acre”  for  pas¬ 
ture.  hut  we  have  different  fertility  and 
varying  moisture,  during  the  years  and 
parts  of  years,  and  the  same  number 
of  acres  that  will  pasture  them  should 
grow  the  forage  and  grain  for  them. 

There  is  no  hay  better  than  Alfalfa, 
but  as  sheep  like  to  nip  close  to  the 
ground,  they  are  hard  on  a  set.  They 
can  be  turned  in  when  it  is  a  good  set 
and  all  high,  but  they  will  make  low 
places  soon  and  then  will  nip  the  plants 
too  close. 

A  wood  lot  Is  very  desirable.  They 
do  not  enjoy  the  grass  in  it  as  well  as 
out  in  the  sun.  but  they  will  use  some 
of  it,  enjoy  the  shade  and  trim  it  up 
nicely.  A  pasture  or  a  farm  could  ho 
fenced  with  the  wire  fencing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  no  dog  could  get  in  hut  it  might 
he  expensive,  and  in  regard  to  “the  other 
pests  beside  dogs”  I  will  give  a  talk  later 
on  “Drawbacks  With  Sheep.” 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Why  Not  “  Hothouse”  Lambs 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  keeping 
sheep  by  E.  de  C.,  on  page  997,  W,  W. 
Reynolds  advises  keeping  the  lambs  fur 
fattening  and  shipping  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  I  would  like  to  inquire  why 
he  does  this?  Could  he  not  ship  his 
lambs  before  weaning,  and  realize  as 
much,  if  not  more  for  them  than  the  next 
Spring?  Tt  seems  to  me  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  9,8  lambs  through  the  Winter  he 
could  increase  his  flock  of  ewes  and  have 
lambs  next  year.  What  price  per  pound 
and  what  weights  does  he  get,  for  these 
lambs?  ,T.  u.  K. 

Maryland. 

My  sheep  are  not  the  breed  for  this 
work.  I  have  only  Delaines,  rams  aud 
all.  Each  man,  even  with  the  same  breed 
of  sheep,  works  to  his  own  plan,  and 
mine  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  for 
me.  My  plan  is  ouly  one  way  to  make 
some  money  with  sheep,  any  plan,  if  the 
operator  uses  judgment  is  profitable. 

The  “hothouse”  lamb  is  a  money¬ 
maker,  but  it  calls  for  more  care  aud 
skill,  and  also  for  half  or  more  coarse 
blood,  also  for  the  lambs  to  arrive  in 
Winter.  Again,  the  lambs  do  not  fatten 
evenly,  and  must  he  shipped  in  install¬ 
ments  after  being  skillfully  fed  and 
dressed  for  market,  whereas  ours  is-  a 
wholesale  work.  Their  condition  and 
looks  have  all  to  do  with  the  price, 
which  is  ample  when  the  folks  who  don't 
care  for  cost  get  what  they  want. 

_  W.  W.  R. 

Lameness 

My  horse  suddenly  went  lame  in.  one 
hind  leg.  'Happens  to  be  in  her  stifle  on 
hip  joint.  When  standing  still  she  stands 
w  i  til  toe  resting  and  the  museles  reflexed  ; 
when  backed  she  scuffs  her  feet  or  drags 
them,  doesn’t,  pick  it.  up  like  the  other 
one.  What  will  cure  her?  T.  w. 

Maine. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  diagnose  mys¬ 
terious  lameness  confidently  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  personal  examination  and  do  not, 
therefore,  care  to  prescribe  treatment 
which  might  prove  disappointing,  expen¬ 
sive  and  u  waste  of  time.  It  should  he 
evident  that  the  case  you  describe  re¬ 
quires  the  attention  of  a  local  graduate 
veterinarian.  _  A.  S.  A. 

Buffalo  Markets 

A  month  of  hot  and  pretty  dry  weath¬ 
er  without  a  single  break  is  something 
new  to  this  section.  It  has  completely 
turned  the  agricultural  outlook  about 
from  thu  Spring  conditions  of  rain  and 
cold,  which  prevailed  throughout  May 
and  June.  The  market  farmer  rather 
welcomes  the  change,  as  it  set;  his  crops 
to  growing,  hut  lie  will  soon  suffer  if 
there  is  not  more  rain.  The  corn  and  po¬ 
tato  crop  will  be  miu  h  reduced  and  quite 
ruined  unless  the  Fall  frosts  hold  off. 
Beans  look  well  and  the  big  prices  are 
already  dowu,  fanners  now  getting  only 
$5.75  and  $4.65  for  them.  It  will  he 
some  time  before  there  are  new  potatoes, 
as  the  planting  was  often  made  in  July, 
but  southern  potatoes  have  cut  duWU  the 
price  to  $2.40  and  $2.75  per  bbl..  with 
farmers  getting  45  and  75  cents  a  bpshcl 
for  old  ones. 

Peaches  are  plenty  at  $2.50  and  $5  per 
hu.,  qualify  good.  Southern  apples  are 
firm  for  good  grades,  at  $1.75  per  hamp¬ 
er,  low  grades  bciug  slow  at  50  and  75 
cents.  Berries  are  firm,  hut  nut  high  at 


7  and  13  cents  for  raspberries;  10  and 
13  cents  for  blackberries ;  4  and  8  Cents 
for  gooseberries;  8  and  10  cents  for  cur¬ 
rants;  10  and  11  cents  for  huckleberries; 
10  and  15  cents  for  cherries.  Melons  are 
plenty,  hut  rather  high  at  $1,25  and 
$1.75  per  standard  crate,  with  fancy 
Arizona  at  $3  and  $3.25  per  crate. 

The  demand  for  vegetables  is  quite  up 
to  the  supply,  at.  20  and  25  cents  per 
dozen  for  beets;  75  cents  upward  for 
beans  per  hamper;  $4  and  $5  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  cabbage;  20  and  80  cents  per 
dozen  for  celery;  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
basket,  for  cucumbers,  with  good  ones  re¬ 
tailing  at  three  for  10  cents;  40  and  50 
cents  per  dozen  for  lettuce;  $1.25  and 
$1.50  per  bag  for  peas;  ifPl  and  $2  per 
crate  for  southern  tomatoes,  with  the 
home  crop  mostly  to  grow  yet. 

Butter  is  active  at  31  cents  for  best, 
down  to  26  and  27  cents  for  best  dairy 
and  20  cents  for  poor  butter.  Cheese  re¬ 
mains  firm  at  1 6 cents  for  best  do¬ 
mestic  and  14  and  15  cents  for  fair. 
Eggs  arc  high,  but  of  good  quality  at  82 
cents  for  white  hennery,  down  to  27 
cents  for  western  candled.  The  demand 
for  poultry  exceeds  the  supply  and  prices 
are  88  and  84  cents  for  frozen  old  tom 
turkeys  and  nothing  else  quoted,  21.  and 
22  cents  for  fancy  dressed  fowl,  26  aud 
80  cents  for  broilers,  16  and  17  cents  for 
old  roosters,  22  and  28  rents  for  Spring 
ducks,  16  and  18  cents  for  old  geese,  with 
live  poultry  2  and  3  cents  lower  than 
dressed.  Farmers  are  mostly  too  busy  to 
market  anything  in  the  poultry  line  but 
eggs.  J.  w.  c. 


HORSES 


ShetlandPonie  si""™ Jft 

herd  Jn  blgiiext  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U  S.  $,‘*0  to  tlvO. 

SOLID  BAY  3-VEAR-OLD  MAKE.  By  Iswnra; 
record,  2-.20W.  Slicliion  Homestead,  Mnrtinshurg,  N.  Y. 


w 


tlCH  P0HY  MARE ;  6  years;  refcfptered ; imported; for  pak*. 
Would  oXeh.’UigO  for  i.e^hoi  OB.  1.  E.  Bcnucll.  Darlington.  Md 


Green 


Paya  The 
Freight  & 
Buyer*  fare 

offers  iuoto  Stallions  of  mtrvice- 
ntile  age  by  the  $IU.UOOChaiii|iion 
CARNOT  (bfiWti)  than  docs  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Pereherons.  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Pottles,  write 
forcut.  L’rioesright.  Termstosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

MiddlefleTd.  Ohio  R.  R.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  I’eima.  K.  R. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


for  sALE-n.  '.t  md  „t>  r1IpeTicr,*t  Riill  «ne  year.  Silo, 
tw  a  i  (i  tsi  20  IAKI.S  uuernsey  Dull  Bang  water 

Jewel.  Dam.  Mashers  I'luthorini;  Sire,  Masher  Se¬ 
quel.  Dam,  1  lothorne  of  Grassland.  Splendid  indi¬ 
vidual.  Inspection  invited.  "6LENBY,”  Glenhcatl,  L.  I. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale — 


9  mmmmm 

M  Tviirnlno's  I.nd  of  Thornlie  bank,  2 
the  great  Imp.  Lila  Duke,  lie  is  a  w 
Holden  Klngof  Weblnnds, 6 monthaold;  stroll  by  Uoldon 
Til  rtf  ‘ 


uit,  years.  Sired  by 
is  n  winner  for  story  iec. 


Secret  of  Thornhe  bank. 

WKULANB'S  FARM 


These  bulle  may  bo  seen  ut 

-l-  Fond  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lark  of  accommodation,  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY  UegiMteretl  Jersey  Cows,  all  tested 
yearly  for  Tuberculosis.  1’ rices  low.  Also  heifers 
Hint  calves.  Write  or  eomo  ami  see  them.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Tnnio  Qhoon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

I  lima  ontJBfJ  pnces  g0  j.  n.  McPherson,  Scattsvilie.  N.Y. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  SlocK  Farm.  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


DID  TOUR  CL,,.!,-  Q.ln  PL,ln|,e  with  » rood  terrier.  IhAve 
PLACE  OF  UIIULR3,  UalO,  OKU  II  no  them.  Airedale*:  1 1 1  ell  ,iod 
Scotch,  lloglaloied  and  trained.  All, lone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


either  color;  small,  Mated  pail's  or  dozen  lots.  Book 
and  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Londun,  0, 

Feart-eafe  Fnr  ^a|*— Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 
X  C1ICL9  tut  oaio  Tmiri)  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  II.  KEEFER  &  Cl).,  Greenwich,  O. 

IF  PUP** — 1 The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Lrl/LLIL  rur  l?  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Champion  COLLIE  VIJI’H,$5;  Bred  females, S15. 
Buy  hum  Bullets.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  Pups 

$25.  CLARK  FA  KM,  Boon ton,  New  Jersey 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

logs,  bruins  ami  ragged  constitution, absolutely  fear¬ 
less,  the  kind  you  want  for  protection.  No  varmints 
whore  these  kind  tiro  kept.  Sire  and  dam  both  regis¬ 
tered.  Brice,  ll5ut.2iuos.or  age,  IHGUSIOE  FARM, Lancaster, N  J 

Airedales  for  the  Farm 

DED1GREED  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  The  big-boned, 
1  sweet  tempered  kind.  Prices  reasonable. 
Brand reth  Lake  Farm.  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

AiredaleTerrierPuppies 

dnn  Swiveller)  Allstouo  Black  Oak.  York  Master  Key 
amlCliuuipiou  Harry  Jones.  Frank  P.  Mead,  Amenia.N  Y. 

Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  b  u?  “i!Jlwi,ffi; 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Bound  Brook,  N.  <L 


EWEY’S  READY  RATION 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

25%  Protein,  6%  Fat,  10%  Fibre 

COMPOSITION: 

Eagle  Distillers  Dried  Wheat.  Ilrnn  &  Middlings 
Grains  Pure  Hominy  Feed 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal  Matt  Sprouts 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  Vi  /o  Salt 

Dewey’s  Ready  Ration  produces  large  milk 
flow.  Dairy  cows  eat  it  greedily,  Keeps 
them  in  good  flesh— the  pink  of  condition. 
Feed  Dewey's  Ready  Ration  and  get 

MORE  MILK 

better  milk  at  less  cost.  Feed  it  with  home¬ 
grown  hay,  straw,  fodder,  ensilage,  roots. 
Forms  perfectly  balanced  ration.  No 
other  grain  or  feed  necessary. 

Scientifically  blended  from  highest  grade 
feeds  to  produce  most  milk  at  smallest 
cost.  Bulky  ami  palatable.  Easllydigcsted 
and  assimilated.  Contains  nutrients  that 
make  milk.  Increases  dairy  profits.  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  GUARANTEED.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Mention  your  dealer's  name. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  544  Blancheater,  Ohio 


FERGERS  NUTRITIA  STOCK  FEEDS 


Nulfllla  Unify  K«i4,  NuirllU  Borne  Feed,  Blue  Bo»r  Bog 
Fred  unit  Columbia  Scratch  Fecit  are  high  protein  noncen- 
tratcil  feel*  which  coulalu  mo»l  uouilihmeot  per  dollar  In¬ 
vented.  Small  aauiple  bag#  free.  Menllno  dealer* ■  uame. 
Write  for  luw  price*  OU  mixed  oarload  Iota  of  feed. 
tV.rgcr  Mrfttn  Co.  I  HU  llopklna.  Cincinnati,  O. 


I 


) 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf- 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light*  arming? 
easy  cleaning,  close  nklru- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skim*  91  quarts 

{,er  hour.  W*dn  aim  in  four  i^L 
_  nrgcr»i*Mi*ptotil-3i»tiuwuhcru. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  6.w" 

n  *  ,  anil  mor-'  r.y  wnut 

it  oavuB  in  c  re  rim.  P»»*Oil  bnmrj  Fr«i  ent- 
nloir,  folder  And  *  'dlrrmt  from  fantrry**  ofTor. 

Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »» 

2171  Marshall  Blvd. _ CHICAGO 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wo  offer  for  sals  Berkshire  boars,  ready  for  service, 
Berkshire  gilts,  bred  ami  open,  and  pigs  of  both 
breeds.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  giiaruntord.  Price*  reasonable. 

TAKKELL  FARMS,  SmUhvIHe  Flats,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Knit  boars  weighing  300  and  better,  Unrelated  sows  bred 
or  open.  If  you  want,  the  utldunuy.nd  Berkshire,  at  cheap 
prices,  don’t  come  Here.  If  you  are  after  the  big  bone,  big 
Utter  kind,  at  fair  prices,  we  can  make  a  permanent 
customer  of  you.  H.  c.  &  H  B.  MARPERUING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.f. 

BERKSHIRE  MALES 

of  April  farrow,  and  sit  ip  pod  on  approval  at  $12.50 
each.  .7.  B.  MILLER,  Grautsvlue,  Maryland 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  7toa«u^archInd 

April,  lull!,  wanned  shot"*.  One  2-yenr-old  sow.  fur¬ 
rows  July  10.  t  ’haruior's  t’linmpion  5th,  No  208200, 
«t  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Martiledale,  Ct. 


e  r  li  slilreS 

Service  Boars  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Suc¬ 
cessor's  Feuruaughk  194:111. 

SUNRISE  FARM  -  CHELSEA,  VT 

REG.  BERKSHIRE^ 

II.  GRIM  SHAW  -  Nortli  East,  Pa. 


.I.C/s 


Service  boars,  brood 
sows  and  pigs  for  sale. 
Registered  free.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS.  Lorraine.  N  Y. 


O.  I.  C.SWINE  “ c!-'  M'trt‘  *’ 1 


Farmers'  prices. 


April  pigs,  pairs  aud 
trios  no  a  k  i  n,  at 

Clover  Leal  Stack  Farm,  Monroe. Mich. 


0|  (!■_  I*  I  OH,  8  weeks,  f8.00.  I-'our  months.  815. 

I  Ij  C  Choice  young  service  boars,  $Sj.  Tom 
*  w  Barron.W.  Leghorn  cockerels,  t  moa.  <76. 

II F.lt BERT  HAITI!  -  M  undue,  .New  York 

ChpstprW  ’v  anrffl  I  fi  '9  service  boars,  brood 
unesier  it.  s  anuu.i.u.  s  sows  ahq pigs,  keg.free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop,  troy,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I.C.’s  Si 

Prices  reasonable.  IRVING  P.  FAVOR.  Jr.,  Kyserikt,  N.Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  W1SSTVI10W  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
-< .  D.  No.  1,  W  luston-Saleui.  North  Carolina 

30  ChesterWhitePigs 

10  weeks  old.  aloe  boars 
ready  for  service,  goes 
for  breeding,  <  Jersey 
row*.  9  helfor  and  bull 
ew  I  vex,  6  m on.  to  1  y  r.  old , 

Lincoln  Shocp,  Variety 

of  Poultry.  _  | _ _ 

Write  for  circular  ami  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Finn,  West  Chester,  Penne 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Skunks  forFurFarmlngS^ift^lS^tVo#i 

and  prices  free.  Skunk  Oevelopuuuit  Bureau,  Chicago,  III. 

For  Sale— SWISS  BUCKS  FOR  SERVICE 
the  COMING  SEASON,  $10  up 

SAANEN-TOGGENBURG 

„  _ _ Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

S.  SHAKPLKS,  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


bwuiii  enemy  nr  Hkunk,  wrim.'l,  co..n.  ratB.  16>  The  child'*  companion,  play  nil. 
no  mean  ways,  fivu  from  ralm line  ininrilinn.  I7i  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 
cams  opward  nt  *200  a  year,  pueplcp  mill  rcmilly.  rr> i themavlvea.  hardy.  Wo 
bJ»'  ,.'i0L02K '.‘A’ ru ,s,oc U -  Snti-facUon  iroaruntcod.  Send  fur  beokl.it. 
AT  STUI),  Hav clock  Goldsmith,  muLruirtr«jnI,  iim«*»rte?ij  3«>n  o t  Chiimpinn  Crumpton 
Oor.eur,  tv u  tin.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  wlv. 

VIRF.KT  KKN >_EI,  Box  tu.  \V  KNTOV,  N\  J. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


August  12,  191G, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

day.  It  was  a  thin,  rough-shelled  egg 
and  had  a  whitish  color  instead  of  a 
brown  as  it  is  supposed  to  l>e.  She  is  a 
Rhode  Island  Red.  When  I  opened  it  I 
found  a  whole  kernel  of  corn  hanging  on 
to  a  slimy,  white  string.  It  was  caught 
< >ii  to  the  white  of  the  egg.  She  has  not 
seemed  quite  right  since  I  got  her.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
hen?  .  F.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  substances  of  various  kinds  are 
sometimes  found  in  eggs,  having  ob¬ 
tained  access  in  some  way  to  the  oviduct 
and  being  included  within  the  shell.  They 
do  not  indicate  anything  wrong  with  the 
lien  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  treat- 
incut  because  of  this  accident,  >t.  n.  D. 
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THE  HENYARD 


JTBest  for  the  tanner  who  desires  to 

I  thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  well  as 
the  man  making 
a  business  of  ffh 

threshing.  fO\  i 


The  Sex  of  Little  Chickens 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  accurately  the  sex  of  chicks  from 
one  to  21  days  old?  What  would  there 
he  to  a  claim  that  a  breeder  could  guar¬ 
antee  at.  least  75  per  cent,  females  in  a 
lot  of  day-old  chicks?  J.  S. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


even  chicks  21  days  old,  can  he  positively 
distinguished  as  to  their  sex,  regardless 
of  the  breed  or  varieties.  In  any  variety 
that  is  double-mated,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  coloring,  as  in  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  the  sex  can  nearly  always 
be  distinguished  in  the  pullet,  and  cock¬ 
erel  lines  ate  not  mixed.  Of  course,  in  a 
tloclc  where  dark  and  light  hens  and  cock¬ 
erels  are  used,  a  much  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  the  chicks  could  be  told  for  cer¬ 
tain.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  run  much  better  than  90  to  95  per 
cent,  correct.  Some  one  in  Connecticut 
last  Summer  gave  Prof.  Rice  a  method  of 
telling  day-old  chick  cockerels  from  pul¬ 
lets,  by  examining  the  spur  with  a  seed 
tester.  This  test  seemed  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  value,  and  L  think  probably  the 
estimate  made  from  that  would  run  bet¬ 
ter  than  75  per  cent,  correct.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  so  fine  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  describe  it  in  words.  A 
careful  examination  of  several  chicks,  be¬ 
fore  opening  up  to  find  out  what  the  sex 
may  he,  will  show  the  method.  Another 
method  that  was  given  us  from  a  man  in 
Colorado  consists  in  holding  the  chicks  by 
the  head.  A  young  cockerel  will  kick 
rapidly  and  throw  the  legs  out  from  the 
body.  A  pullet  tends  to  hold  the  shanks 
very  close  up  to  the  breast,  keeping  the 
hock  joint  pressed  below  down  buck  of 
the  abdomen.  This,  however,  is  a  much 
better  test  when  the  chicks  arc  a  few 
weeks  old,  than  in  the  baby  chicks.  I 
think  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  guar¬ 
antee  15  per  cent,  pullets  at  the  time  the 
cl  licks  are  hatched,  possibly  running  high¬ 
er  than  that  in  parti  colored  birds,  like 
Barred  Hocks.  In  some  slow-developing 
birds  that  are  late  to  mature,  it  some¬ 
times  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  sex 
until  the  chicks  are  three  or  four  months 
old,  although  that,  of  course,  is  not  the 
usual  case.  Of  course,  the  breadth  of  the 
head,  and  the  size  and  development  of 
the  comb,  are  also  added  indications,  but 
cannot  he  depended  upon  alone  to  he 
much  better  than  00  per  cent,  correct. 

Cornell  University.  o.  n.  KENT. 

Simple — if  You  Know  How 

In  tin'  present  state  of  knowledge  the 
time  at  which  the  sex  of  chickens  ean  be 
distinguished  depends  entirely  on  the 
breed.  In  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  it 
is  possible  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  chicken 
when  it  is  hatched.  The  same  thing  is 
probably  true  for  all  breeds,  only  most 
persons  do  not  know  enough  of  the  line 
points  of  a  particular  breed  at  every 
stage  of  their  life  history  to  enable  this 
determination  to  he  made  with  certainty. 
For  most  of  the  breeds  which  wo  handle 
at  this  station  we  are  able  to  sex  the 
birds  accurately  when  they  hatch.  This 
is  done  by  observation  of  fine  differences 
of  structure  between  the  two  sexes  which, 
if  one  is  able  to  see.  them,  are  just  as 
marked  at  hatching  as  they  ever  will  be 
in  life.  X-ray  examinations  in  this  con¬ 
nection  would  from  a  practical  viewpoint 
seem  to  me  to  he  pure  nonsense. 

Maine  Kxp.  Station,  kay.moxd  ekaki.. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  way  to  determine 
tin*  sex  of  day-old  chickens.  1  think  that  1 
can  pick  out  the  cockerels  nr  pullets  from 
newly  hatched  Barred  Rocks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  color  and  other  character¬ 
istics.  The  males  are  lighter  colored  and 
have  larger  heads  and  larger,  yellower 
shanks.  All  experienced  breeders  of  the 
parti-colored  varieties  can  tell  to  a.  cer¬ 
tain  extent  whether  a  chick  is  a  male  or 
female.  With  some  chicks  the  striping 
on  the  hacks  is  different  on  cockerels 
from  what,  it  is  on  pullets.  When  we 
handle  solid-colored  varieties  the  problem 
is  increased,  although  the  male  chicks  nro 
invariably  larger  and  have  bigger  feet 
and  are  stronger  than  the  females.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  when  we  get.  a 
poor  hatch  the  chicks  that  do  eomo  along 
are  nearly  all  males.  As  soon  as  vv<*  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  variety  we  ought 
to  he  able  to  separate  the  sexes  at  four 
weeks  of  age  and  many  enu  he  picked  out 
earlier  than  this,  although  there  arc 
some  cockerels  that  will  resemble  pul¬ 
lets  and  vice  versa,  pullets  resemble  cock¬ 
erels,  until  they  are  nearly  one-third 
grown.  All  things  being  equal  we  get  -ns 
tunny  of  one  sex  as  another  and  want 
them  tltis  way.  Now  and  then  one  hen’s 
eggs  will  produce  a  majority  of  one  sex, 
sometimes  all  pullets  or  all  cockerels. 
One  man  whom  I  knew  raised  00  pullets 
from  one  mating,  but  did  not  get  a  soli¬ 
tary  cockerel.  One  year  our  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducklings  were  all  drakes.  I  do  pot 
know  why.  Wish,  that  some  one  would 
tell  me.  n.  j.  lambeht. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing,  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam,  gasoline 
engine  or  tread  power.  Made  in  four  sizes  and 
various  styles.  We  also  make  ensilage  cutter, 
corn  shelters,  etc.  Send  for  our  catalog  today 
and  learn  all  about  our  line  of  threshers  and 
other  machinery. 


AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  cat*  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  125  liens,  mostly  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  I  bought  in  June.  They 
have  suddenly  fallen  off  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  only  laying  22  eggs  daily.  I  feed 
them  scratch  bed  and  whole  Cora,  also 
some  oats.  They  arc  losing 'their  feath¬ 
ers  and  do  not  seem  as  lively  as  they 
should,  sitting  around  most  of  Ihe  day. 
Wliat  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  mash 
for  these  hens.  T  give  them  free  range. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  p.  w. 

Hens  should  have  some  meat  food  in 
addition  to  their  grains  and  a  inasli  con¬ 
taining  this  may  be  fed  your  liens  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap 
would  make  a  good  mash.  Skim-milk,  if 
you  have  it,  is  u  valuable  addition,  to  any 
poultry  ration.  _  M,  R.  u. 

Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  some  chickens  that  wore  hatched 
10  days  ago.  The  last  two  days  they 
have  been  dying  fast;  get  droopy,  wings 
droop,  die  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  opened 
three;  intestines  looked  all  right,  but 
the  yolk  does  not  seem  to  be  absorbed. 
1  have  been  feeding  rolled  oats  and 
cracked  wheat  mostly.  These  chickens 
were  hatched  about  24  hours  ahead  of 
the  usual  time.  ir.  j„  ,s. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description 
which  would  enable  one  to  tell  the  cause 
of  the  chicks’  death.  “Dopiness”  and 
drooping  wings  are  simply  evidence  of 
weakness  and  give  no  clue  to  the  cause 
of  that  weakness.  White  diarrhoea 
causes  many  such  losses  as  you  describe, 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  week,  and 
shows,  upon  autopsy,  unabsorbed  yolks 
of  varying  size;  this  yolk  which  you 
do  not  mention  is  also  found  in  white 
diarrhoea;  a  whitish,  gluey  discharge 
from  the  vent  which  soils  the  fluff  ami 
causes  lmt  is  called  “pasting  up  be¬ 
hind.”  The  fact.  that,  chicks  hutched 
ahead  of  time  shows  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  incubator  was  kept  too  high. 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


Turn  Apple  Waste  to 

PROFIT/ 

Will  Pay  S( 


Wo  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  wall 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


lomconc 
in  Your  Section 
Handsomely. 

Will  It  Be  You? 


>\V>*  start  a  paying  bu«l- 
•,  timt  grows  almost 
A  without  effort. 

1\  ...  •  * 


Thousands  are  making 
ssQr'T  IUu  Money  turutrn:  ap< 
H  pie  waste  iDto  profits  fur  then 
BMnr?  milghbors  by  making  Good 
•T  Murk  el  n  lily  CM  it  from 
windfalls,  culls,  undnrgraUea.ctc,  on 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Presses  {M@j 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  In  tbe  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  tho 
spread  of  contagions  disease.  It  has  dono 
Jt,  and  KRKSO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  tho  farm. 

KRESO  I)1P  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able —  For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
infective — Not  Expensive. 


>>  \ 


fcizon  10  to  *100  bhifc 

— _ W  taw  .tally.  Wo  »t«,  make 

“  '  older  evaporators,  S 

apple  butter  cookers,  vineear  y 
eoiiuratore,  tilt-ora,  etc.  All  *T 
machinery  In  fully  roar  on*  A 
toed.  All  power  prepaca 
have  steel  beams  ami  Hills.  aB 
Write  today  to  r  catalog, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  C0. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  0.  I 

Or  Boom  119-  L  Oortdandt  St.,  Ni 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


Rides  Like  An  Auto 


T  The  New  Patented  Harvey  Holster  Springs 
W  made  just  like  tho  finest  automobile  Thcyi 

r  absorb  All t lie  biuiips,  jnn*  iuul  fcrrk-*  of  routfh,  uneven 
roads,  Atid  chnnyc  an  ordinary  wnguf)  into  an  easy- 
riding  spring  HHjfcm.  Ascton  yuur  WAjpOQ  will  enable 
O  vow  toilet  your  Oerifhnblo  produce  to  tnarkM  Qy 
Im  it*  first  lUhn  condition  always,  insist  tm  Jittr-  p^jl 
n  vey's.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  vl 
ti3  for  free  cAtaV»u  and  pricelist,  M 

ll  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  fz»-tTlhSl.1Hacin6,Wia  |  If 


Will  I  eel  belief,  give  more  ^ 

milk,  pfovt!  more  profitable! 

Solil  under  strong  guaranlee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back  fwi- 

after  60  Days  Free  Trial  in  your  41/  ‘Wt 
own  bam.  Considered  lire  most  v| 

Sanitary,  Lasting,  J  0 
Economical  Ajt 

by  thousands  of  successful  dairy- 
men.  Made  of  steel,  wood- 
lincd.  easily  installed,  quickly  adjusted.  Built 
for  lifetime  service.  Send  for  our 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  tbe  complete  Harris  line  of 
modem,  sanitary  Barn  Equipment.  Please 
write  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Harris  Mfe,  Co.,  250  Main  St.,  Salem,  0. 


Pennsylvania  Fairs 

County  Place 

Adams,  Bendersville . . 

Allegheny,  Imperial  . 

Armstrong,  Apollo . Aug 

Armstrong,  Dayton . 

UiMivor,  Junction  Park . 

Bedford,  Bedford  . 

Bedford.  Ostorburg . 

Berks,  Betiding . . 

Berks,  Kutztown . 

Blair,  Hollidaysburg . 

Bradford,  Lowanda . 

Bradford,  Troy . Aug 

Bucks,  Perkasie . 

Bucks,  Quakertown . 

Butler,  Donegal  Twp . 

Butler,  Butler . 

Butler,  N.  Washington . Aui 

Cambria,  Oarrolltown . 

Carbon,  Lchighton  . . 

Centro,  Centro  Hall . 

Chester,  West  Choster . 

Clarion,  Clarion . 

Clarion,  Ctirllsvillo . . 

Clearfield,  Clearfield . 

Clearfield,  Du  Bois . 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg .  . 

Crawford,  Exposition  Park . An* 

Crawford,  Titusville . i 

Cumberland,  Carlisle.  . . 

Cumberland,  Williams  Grove.  .  .  Aug 

Dauphin,  Middlotown . . 

Dauphin,  Gratz . 

Dnlawaro,  Media . 

Elk,  St,  Marys . 

Erie,  Corry  . . 

Erie,  Wetteburg . 

Greene,  Carmichaels . 

Indiana,  Indiana  .  . . . . . 

Jefferson,  Hrookville . Aug 

Jefferson,  Pnnxsutavvney . 

Juniata,  Port  Royal . 

Eaokii  wan  ha,  Clarks  Summit . 

Lackawanna,  Scranton . 

Lancaster,  Lancaster. . 

Lawrence,  Pulaski . 

Lebanon,  Lebanon . < . . 

Lehigh,  Allentown . 

Luzerne,  Wilkes  Barrc . 

Luzerne,  Dallas . 

Lycoming,  Hughnsville . 

McKean,  Smcthport . 

Morcor,  Stonoboro . 

Mercer,  Mercer . . 

Monroo,  Stroudsburg . 

Montgomery,  Pottstown . Au 

Northampton,  Nazareth . 

Northumberland,  Milton . 

Perry,  Newport . 

Philadelphia,  Philadelphia . 

Somerset,  Somerset . . 

Sullivan,  Forksvillo . . 

Susquehanna,  Montrose .  . . 

Susquehanna,  Hartford . 

Susquehanna,  Lawton . .  . 

Tioga,  Woatflold  . . . 

Tioga,  Mansfield . .  ,A . 

Union,  Lowlsburg  . 

Venango,  Oil  City . 

Warren,  Warren  . . . 

Washington,  Arden . Au, 

Washington,  MUlsboro . 

Wayne,  Honosdale . 

Westmoreland,  ,  Young  wood.  . . 

Wyoming,  Tunkliannock . . . . 

York,  York . '. . 

York,  Hanover . 

York,  New  Freedom . 

York,  Fawn  Grove . 

York,  Red  Lion . 

York,  Stewartslown . 


If  you’ro  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  ia  a 
'■0  great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 

ne  id  there'a  largo  sure  profits  to  the  roan  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

l,r  Portable  Steam  or  (Jusultne 

l  Vi'  Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 

ars  ■  \.>  !n  practical  worth.  You  can  mako 

1  ;  (;  Wi,  it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 

f  j,  \\\  all  the  time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 

/  ipfiL  \V\  on  pay  imu  t  plan  if  desired. 

Our  14D  n*g««  rnfc»(ojrii«i  do¬ 
ll  B  v  \  S  Berlin**  21  diuorvut  tilMt  Out- 

f  !  .  ’•  M  fitu.  Writ**  it*  Aii«1  w**'U  nyill 

I  ,  ,  '  i  C  *  '  you  thin  book  which  will  innnt 

|  E.J*  f  A  v  1  t|u\  way  t*.  uiouvy  rookie*. 

j  Fgrgiv  V  Writo  to- limy. 

;  V  '  •  rtar  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

fS  -J  v  M'l  Washington  St. 

' .  Akron,  0. 


95AMERICAN 

CREAM 


Upward 


I  Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  tuaran- 

9V  teed.  Kusymnning,  easily  claimed. 
f5kinis  warm  or  fold  milk.  itowl  0 
sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

is  largo  or  smoll  obtain  handsome  catalei!.  A'10n«,  .  /. * r 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO-BauTbri^Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroaghpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


tand  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  Write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varioose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligament*.  Enlarged  Gland*.  Wena. 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  41  and  22 
a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  In  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Wear  and  Tear 

Harness  Repairs 

Axles 

Trouble 

Worry 

Time 

Money 


MINERALS 
H  EAVEm 
%  COMPOUND 


Sold  Everywhere) 

Standard  OilCbi/NY 

i  Prin  ctiji.i  /  Offices 

WvwV&rk.,  SviCato,  zu.pa.riy,  BoSioni. 


Bo  uk  let  xvA 

Free  W 

NEGLECT  I 
Will  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


QUHrunloixi  la  qIvq 
*r«tl*fMctlon  or 
mon«y  rulundod 


.1  aMaja 


l($I  Package  sufficient  Hivf 

for  ordinary  cases.  /Iffy 

AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

WANTED  zl _ SO  Write  for  descriptive  bookletZ/Jr' 

MIHE8U  REAVE  HEMEDV  GO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Abnormal  Egg 

►Several  weeks  ago  I  got  a  few  purebred 
hens.  One  of  them  laid  her  first  egg  to- 


C*><?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1083 


nnm  BROWN  FENCE 
HiPa  BARGAIN  BOOK 
iMMfi  AND  SAMPLE 


FROST 
PRC  OF 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1051)  the  •inly  change  would  he  to  put  in  a  l  ed, 

CHAPTER  XIV.  a  folding  cot  to  save  space,  and  to  buy 

tixe  COMING  OF  TTATCRY.  a  fe"  fl'slu'N  aml  to  screen  off  a 

corner  tor  Jus  few  belongings,  which  came 
Tn  early  .Tune  Uncle  Ed  ami  Lena  out  Q  (lay  or  tW(>  ]atpr  hy  exprow>  to. 

came  out  again.  This  time  they  brought  gpthpi,  wi(h  h5s  p:11.ents»  consent  to  0UI 

with  them  young  Hurry  Hickey,  a  long-  pl)in  for  the  Summer. 

standing  friend  of  mine  and  of  the  whole  0„P  (]iiy  Harry  went  to  church  with 
family.  A  giddy  youth  he  seemed  to  me  mPj  !in(]  t)l0  c(Toot  SOemecl  to  hp  rlpp,.pgs. 

now,  but  he  was  the  same  as  ever.  He  ing)  as  it  was  t(>  We  that  first  Sunday  I 
came  out  only  for  the  Sunday  holiday,  wr.nt<  TTo  Bever  eaml  to  go  oft  ..„  and 
but  we  bad  such  a  jolly  time  all  together  11PVP1.  ]PiU.nP(]  to  care  mnrh  for  the  Ma. 
that  he  began  to  enjoy  it.  and  to  fancy  p!otcm  yo1ing  f0iks,  although  they  were 
the  life,  and  in  Ms  impulsive  way  at  once  1:ind  eriough  to  him  and  liked  him.  The 
urged  me  to  take  him  as  helper  for  the  ffTeet  of  his  first  Country  church-going 
Summer.  ^  pi  ay  he  judged  from  his  lapse  from  the 

Put  your  school?  laughable  soberness  with  which  he  seemed 

“I  am  through  the  course  this  last  to  tafce  things  at  the  church. 

weol;”  .  (To  be  continued) 

“I  cat  plain  food,”  I  reminded  him, 

"and  drink  water  and  have  no  money  to 

spend  for  amusements,  what  few  there  Connecticut  Berkshire  Association 
are  around  here.”  At  a  meeting  held  at  Bristol  July  12 

"Golly !  What  a  tough  soldier  Frank  this  association  was  reorganized  and  the 
is  now.”  following  officers  elected :  Richard  I,. 

"I’m  like  Ben  King’s  mock  pessimist,”  Faux,  Niantie,  president;  .T.  D.  Wicks, 
I  replied.  "Nothing  to  breathe  but  air.  Pomfret,  vice-president.;  Goo.  G.  Grant, 
nothing  to  eat  but  food,  nothing  to  wear  Tnftville,  secretary;  .T.  E.  Watson,  Mav- 
but  clothes  to  keej)  one  from  Icing  nude !  blodale,  treasurer;  J.  F.  Brown,  North 
I  like  the  life  here,  but.  it’s  hard,  and  T  Ktonington,  auditor.  Directors:  ,T.  F. 
wouldn’t  Stand  it  working  for  anybody  paker,  North  Grosvenordale ;  J.  B.  Pal- 
elso.  Do  you  know  wlmt  you  would  have  racT)  Norwich  ;  W.  A.  Cook,  Windsor : 
for  your  first  breakfast  tomorrow?  Cold  K>  A-  jj0v(\  E88ex ;  n.  jJw  Garrigus, 
baked  beans,  broad,  coffee  anil  dried  ap-  Stores. 

pics  stewed.  For  dinner,  cold  Corned  '  The’  oollStitlvtioil  0f  the  original  asso- 
beef  and  cold  potatoes  and  sauce,  and  for  datJon  ^  accepted  as  a  whole  and 
supper,  broken  crackers  and  milk.”  necessary  amendments  to  be  made  at  the 

“Swell  feed,  ’specially  the  dried  apples,  annual  _  meeting  next  February  at  the 
It  Would  he  something  like  camping  out.  time  of  the  consignment  sale.  It  was 
I  emild  <ook  it  for  ,«J,  m«ho.  I  ought 

to  ho  ninn  to  oai u  tn.it  801 1  of  bonuj.  aini  tnmsJiet  necessary  businoss. 

I  will  try  and  last  you  through  Sum-  President  Faux  delegated  Mr.  Watson 
mer  and  you  may  pay  me  little  or  less,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Hartford  Fair 

Say  nothing  the 'first' m-mth  and  double  Assimmtion  aud  Directi.r  Palmer  with  the 
.  ..  ..  m,  Berlin  Slate  r  air  regarding  arrange- 

it  the  second.  Hey,  old  man.  ments.  for  a  consignment  sale  to  lie  held 

“Yes,  let  him  come,  Frank,”  cried  Lena  this  Fall  in  connec  tion  with  the  fairs, 
laughing.  “It's  quite  tt  bother  for  us  to  The  question  of  pig  clubs  was  present- 

take  care  of  him  in  the  city.”  C(1  b-v  I’tesidcnt  Faux,  and  F.  C  War- 

<<T.,  ...  ,,  ,  ’  ,  .  1T  ,  uer  was  appointed  to  draw  t>|>  a  pig  club 

Its  getting  so  that  when  Harry  S  project  and  report  at  the  November  meet- 
friends  want  him  overlings  they  call  up  ing.  Tt  was  suggested  that  the  club  work 
mi*  place  first,”  snickered  Uncl'e  Ed.  be  started  in  the  Spring,  each  member 
“Ho!  ,1m!”  I  thought.  “That's  what  °?  tbe  club  to  loam‘cl  a  ^--weiks-old 

lappens  wlien  the  cats  away.  But  I  jIlfi.  instructions  as  to  feeding  the  club 
said,  “I  can  promise  to  keep  him  out  of  member  to  pay  the  association  a  nominal 
nischief  here  anyhow,  so  long  as  he  fcl-  price  from  the  sale  of  the  pork. 


y  \  on  can  only  realize  the  fall  measure  of  Silo  Profit  by  owning  (yes  owning)  a 

fast,  dependable  filler  one  that  will  Btand  the  rocket  and  by  keeping  everlastingly 
et  it,  insure  you  against  loss  from  temporarily  idle  filling  crevva  or  over  matured 
Corn:  a  common  consequence  of  a  broken  fi.ler  part. 

^The  amount  of  time,  temper,  and  cold  casli  involved  is  too  great  to  justify  #  hasty 
choice— •  soap  purchase  made  without  careful  preliminary  investigation. , 


Whirlwind  Silo  Fillers 


Though  built  alonfl  the  same  general  line#  b#  other  knife  O0  balance  wheel  typo 
cotters  differ  from  themin  certain  disunctive  features  which  make  for  wonderfully  fast 
work  with  minimum  power,  high  elevating  qualities,  freedom  from  breakage  and 
Ths  Comp!ot»_  Safety  of  Evenly  Maintained  Speed 
These  difference*  are  simple  but  uniformly  recognized  mechanical 
principles — principles  tvhich  ore  indisputable  nndspeulc  for  themselves. 

— investigate,  thca  decide,  Five  sizes — 3  to  10  tons  per  hour  with  3J4  A 

to22h.  p.  gasoline  engine— wheel  or  skid  mounting,  plain  or  traveling  M 

table  and  every  practical  device  known  to  fiilcrdom.  Our  catalogue  is 
yours  for  the  asking — it  tcllaaboutlhe  Whirl  wind  and  it  9  special  process 
iron  which  withstands  from  9  to  17  thousand  lbs.  per  sq.  ia.  greater  JBB 
Strains  than  the  standard— that  means  something  to  yon. 

\  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Company 

V  ^  A  Monroe,  Mich,  Js&j? 

- -  ^ 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

Our 
66th 
Year 


S2Jli  ailo  users.  These  machines  urn  menially 
I3os§!  designed  to  bo  operated  by  populnc  sizo 
(;llKO|jno  i?,ngines_ 0-8-10-13  and  14  II.  P. 
Toll  U3  (vhat  your  power  ia  and  wo  will  advise  you 
what  size  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  for  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 
and  state  If  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 
will  save  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Buy  early  and 
save  money. 

TJr  Guaranteed 

for  life  of  machine. 


You  Can  Install  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

on  your  farm  and  save  money  by 
buying  the  host  silo  first.  Green 
Mountain  Silos  ura  built  of  heavy. 
cmiRtilo-dlpped  sum's  that  fit.  fight 
and  lust  long.  Ilnmly,  close  fitting 
doors;  strong  boons  to  stand  the 
strain.  A  silo  that  makes  friends 
and  keeps  them. 

Wrlto  for  booklet  and  nur  famous 
■•Order-oarly-psy.lator”  plan. 

Tho  Creamery  Paekaijo  Mfg.  Oo., 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt.  mOu 


Don’t  depend  on  somebody  vise’s 
machine  ami  run  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  left,  as  thousands  did  last  fall. 
One  season’s  Joss  would  buy  several 


It’s  the  simple,  safe,  sure  machine  for 
the  funnel.  Regular  farm  engine  runs 
it.  Fills  highest,  silos.  Enormous  cut¬ 
ting  capacity.  Makes  even  cut  silage. 

Kona  steadily  without  a  liltob.  It.  pair  coat" 
very  small.  Earliest  machines  still  In  use. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  one  quick 
from  us  even  it  he  is  sold  out 

Valuable  Information  and  booklets  free 
<»n  request. 

Ws55j&  The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
nK Hoi  20  Canton,  Ohio 


Sold  mounted 
or  unmounted 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Before  you  buy  an  Ensilage  Cutter 

consider  the 

f\T  T 1  £  /?  V*  ENSILAGE 
LLglAls/tji  CUTTER 

because  of  its  exclusive  features.  First, 
thin,  straight-edged  knives;  Second.  In- 
ward  Shear;  Thin!,  Closed  l£lbow  l*ipe 
and.  Fourth,  Safety  Feed. 

Tho  CLIMAX  rut*  faolor  on  lo,fl  power 
and  puts  unnllnge  where  you  wont  it. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  wurlcd  In  »n  Write  „»  for  nnmoof 
d liferent  centers  roc  nr:, rent  distributor  ,  r 
ttoiek  ebipmonl.  deolur.  u  u 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO. 

104  HIGHLAND.  WARSAW,  N.  Y 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
lx;st  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prlcea. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fur  Durability, 
flow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with.  Samplo  Oolor  Cards.  Writo  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money, 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


/  our  sales 
office  near- 
est  you  for  lelr 

prices  and  'SmKmDBS 

terms  on  fertil- 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet— Free 


lliroo  lOKU-.d  of  ono.  A  stavo 

silo  inside,  n  patented  si  mid  wooden 
I  hooping  that  winds  around,  tho  ends 
interlocking  and  hides  overlapping 
outaido ;  in  addition,  tho  thick  f«it 
lining  between  the  stave  and  spiral 
woods.  Air  tight,  frost  and  water 
proof.  Requires  no  iron  hoops.  Dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed. 

fowl  postal  for  catalog  which  tolls 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  silos; 
and  why  tho  Crauo  Silo  is  superior. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co. 

!!<•  Ills  N  or  wloh,  V.  Y. 


|\  The  American  Agricultural  llj 
||k  Chemical  Co.  .  I//L 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Philadel-  MJ 
phia.  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  /mf 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  JMw 


Boston,  etc. 


August  12,  1010, 


VEGETART.ES. 

Potato  receipts  moderate  and  market  fairly 
strong.  Prime-  lettuce  very  scarce.  Com  lower 
on  largely  increased  supply.  Onions  in  large 
receipt  from  both  nearby  and  the  Maryland  sec¬ 
tion.  Tomatoes  still  running  low  in  quality, 
very  high  prices  being  received  for  prime 
North  Jersey. 

Potatoes— Eastern  Shore,  bbl . .  200  @  2  25 

Jersey,  bbl . .  2  00  @  2  25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  ..  ..2  00  <3  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @160 

Beets.  10(1  bunches.  .  2  00  @260 

Carrots.  '00  bunches  .  ■  . .  1  50  @  2  25 

Cauliflower,  bbl  .  .  2  00  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  bu  7n  &  1  26 

Cabbage.  100 . SOU  @4  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100  .  75  &  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @5  25 

Onions.  Long  Island,  bbl.' .  3  60  @4  00 

Jersey,  bu.. .  1  50  @  2  50 

Poppers,  bu.  . . 125  ©  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1(0  @2  00 

airing  Beans,  bu.  ... .  .50  @150 

Turnips,  bbl. .............  . 100  @125 

Squash.  bbl.  . . 1  00  @  1.5 

Tomatoes,  (i-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @  1  to 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  1  50  @  3  00 

Jersey,  peach  bkt . 75  ©  1  25 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl...,. . . —  1  00  @2  00 

Kgu  Plants,  bu  ....  1  00  @  1  25 

Okra,  bu.. ........ .  2  OU  @  2  50 

HOPS, 

State,  prime  to  choice . . . 16  &  19 

Medium  to  good . 11  ®  lu 

Old  stock . *  @  “ 

Pacific  coast . . .  12  @  14 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Business  is  somewhat  improved  here,  though 
no  material  price  changes  on  hay  are  noted. 
Best  straw,  $1  higher.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  crop  of  n.-w  hay  will  be  largo,  but  more 
than  usually  damaged  bv  weather  and  weeds, 
which  have  made  an  unusual  showing  because 
of  the  moist  heal. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @23  50 

No.  2..  . . 20  00  @21  50 

No.  3  . 15  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 16  UO  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye . H  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Reports  of  black  rust  in  wheat  have  made 
a  wild  market,  prices  having  advanced  8  to  10 
cents  in  three  days.  Corn  and  oats  one  to  two 
cents  higher.  Illinois  corn  is  said  to  be  badly 
hit  by  the  recent  heat. 

Wheat.  No  i  Northern  Spring .  1  52  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush .  93  @  ‘.14 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y,  bbl... . .  6  00  @  7  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  49  @  50 

Hve.  free  trom  onion . 1  0i  @  1 10 


CLEVELAND. 


Rutter.  Creamery 

Eggs  . . 

Potatoes',  barrel 
Cabbage,  100  lbs. 
Apples,  barrel  . 
Peaches,  crate  . 
Hay — -old,  ton  . . 

New  . 

Spring  bran,  ton 
Middlings,  ton  . 
steers,  100  lbs.  . 
Calves.  100  lbs. 
Sheep,  1(M)  lbs.  . 
Lambs,  101)  lbs.  . 
Hogs.  t0()  lbs.  . . 


31®  32 

2<1@  28 
2. 40 (SI  2.50 
2.50®  3.00 
3.00®  3.75 
2.00®  2.50 
16.00@18.00 
12.00®  14.00 
23.00W24.00 
28, 00(5030. 00 
0.25®  9.50 
K>.00®13.00 
7.25®  8.00 
0.00®  11.00 
8.00@10.25 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


1  '/z  H.P. 

On  Skids  With 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 


August  3,  1916 


MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per 
100  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-mile  ship¬ 
ping  limit.  utside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount,  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  43  oa  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted'  10  cents  per  1UU  lbs.  from  tins  schedule. 

S4fr  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . f  1. 50  $1.56  $1.71  $1.86  $2.01 

May  .  .1.25  1.31  1.4R  1.61  I  76 

Juno  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  .  1.33  1.41  1.56  1.71  I  86 

August  . 1.51  1.37  1.72  1.87  2.02 

September  .  1.60  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  firm  and  slightly  higher  on  all 
of  the  better  grades.  Fancy  creamery  is  spe¬ 
cially  scarce,  quality  being  cut  by  the  recent 
hot  weather.  Some  small  lots  are  being  ey. 
ported,  a  recent  Liverpool  steamer  taking  about 
80  tons.  The  freight  is  two  to  214  cents  per 
pound. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb. .  304<;@  81 

Good  to  Choice  .  .  28  @  30 

Lower  Grade* . .  24  @  26 

Dairy,  he»t . . .  29  @  29>4 

Common  to -Good .  23  @  27 

City  made .  22  &  24 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  23 

ProceBB  .  23  @  26)4) 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  23  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Market  strong  nnd  higher,  both  here  and  at 
interior  points.  Efforts  are  often  made  to  in¬ 
crease  cheese  consumption  by  comparing  It  with 
other  nutrients.  In  analysis  it.  shows  well,  hut 
so  much  is  of  poor  flavor  owing  to  hurried  cur¬ 
ing  that  after  a  trial  or  two  people  stop  buy¬ 
ing.  The  retail  price  asked  for  ordinary  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  (20  to  25  Cents)  no  doubt  cuts  out 
some  buying,  but  from  com  plaints  heard  it  is 
evident  (hat  poor  or  unreliable  quality  is  the 
ttiutn  cause.  The  cheese  is  mml'e  of  good  ma¬ 
terial  and  with  skilled  labor,  but  its  pnlatnble 
value  is  cut  at  least  in  half  by  improper  curing. 
No  doubt,  the  speculators  arc  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  their  object  Iv-lng  to  make  a  profit 
on  their  holdings  regardless  of  results,  which 
directly  hit  the  makers  of  standard  size  cheese. 
There  is  no  apparent  remedy  for  tills  condi¬ 
tion  other  thau  control  of  the  make  by  organ¬ 
ized  producers  or  responsible  agents  who  will 
see  that  full  cream  Cheddars  that  should  be 
first  class  are  not  passed'  into  consumptive  trade 
uueured  or  improperly  cured,  regardless  of  re¬ 
sults,  which  directly  hit  the  cheese. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . .  15*4®  16 

Good  to  choice . .  . .  14*4®  154a 

Lower  grades... . .  13  @  14 

Daisies,  best .  16)4®  16*f 

Young  Americas .  17  @  17*4 

Skims,  best . .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good . . .  6  @  11 

Cuba,  N.Y.,  15*fi 
Watertown,  N  .Y.,  11*6 
Little  Falls.  44  % 

l)  tica,  14*4 

EGGS. 

Choice  gathered  stock  is  unusually  high  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  large  white  have  brought 
extravagant  prices.  Storage  eggs  are  changing 
hands  at  a  profit  of  three  to  five  cents  over  the 
buying  price.  Nearly  all  fresh  receipts  show 
some  heat  defects. 

W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  38  @  40 

Medium  to  good .  30  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  best,  . .  33  @  35 

Common  to  good .  24  @  30 

Storage  .  24  @  27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . . .  22  @  25 

Ducks,  lb .  18  @  22 

Fowls  .  20  @  21 

Ri>osters  .  13  @  14 

Geese  .  12  &  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  33  @  32 

Old  .  2)  @  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  32 

llroilerB.  common  to  good  .  27  @  29 

Sfjuab  broilers,  pair .  45  @  60 

Fowls . .  18  @  22 

Ducks,  Spring....  .  .  18  <3  20 

Squabs,  Uoz .  1  26  @  5  CO 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  65  @  9  60 

Bulls . 6  00  @  7  011 

Cows  .  4  no  @  5  SO 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . .  11  60  @13  50 

Culls . .  6  00  @8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  li*  7  76 

Lambs  . 10  00  @1150 

Hogs . 8  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

Market  very  firm.  Recent  sales  at  Boston 
have  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine.  3S@35,  half  blood.  3C@37;  quarter 
blood,  40;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  39;  three-eighths  blood.  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  9  00  @  9  75 

Medium  9  eO  @  9  50 

Pea  .  9  00  @  9  85 

Red"Kidney .  9  OU  @0  55 

White  Kidney  .  0  60  @10  00 

Yellow. Eye .  7  7a  @  8  00 

Lima,  Calltoruia . ..6  75  @690 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7*f 

Lower  grades .  .  54£@  6U 

Sun  dried  . .  5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb .  . . .  7 hi@  10 

Apricots........ .  .  12  @  14 

Peaches .  6  @  744 

Currants  . . .  12  'd>  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  some  surplus  of  windfall  apples,  but 
choice  hand  picked  are  in  good  demand,  at  times 
bringing  up  to  ?4  per  barrel.  Peaches  higher 
on  top  grades,  sales  at  .f4  per  crate  having  been 
made  for  choice  Elbert  a  From  this  figure  the 
price  runs  down  to  si  50.  An  average  of  fair 
to  good  crate  stock  would  be  $2.  Nearby  in 
baskets  arc  mainly  small  as  yet.  A  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  coming  from  Arkansas  in  bushel 
baskets.  Tills  is  a  cheap  package,  bnt  the  per¬ 
centage  of  bruised  is  large  unless  handled  very 
carefully. 

Apples,  new.  bbl .  .  2  00  @4  00 

Windfalls,  bu  .  25  @  50 

Fears— Le  Conte,  bbl .  . .  4  00  @  4  50 

KieHer,  bill.  . .  1  50  @  2  00 

GilTard,  bbl .  4  50  @5  00 

Bell,  bbl .  3  50  @4  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  6  @  13 

Cherries,  lb . . .  7  @  9 

Goosbcrrles,  qt.  . .  @  12 

Uuekelberries.  qt .  7  @  15 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  6  @  12 

Currants,  qt. . . .  4  @  5 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 1  25  @4  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 10  00  @45  00 

Peaches.  Klberta,  crate  . 7 . .  2  0U  @  4  00 

Carman  .  1  50  @  3  00 


a  h.p. *ee- «  h.p  *  M9 
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The  one  great, 
convincing 
engine  value 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

VEGETABLES  IN  FAIR  STJTPLY. 

Most  green  vegetables  are  coming  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Weather 
conditions  have  shortened  the  supply  of 
some  kinds.  The.  low  lands  of  the'  Ar¬ 
lington  and  Belmont  flats  have  been  so 
wet  that  the  owners  could  not  go  ou 
them  iu  some  places  to  get  the  crops. 
Quality  suffered,  and  much  watery  dam¬ 
aged  stuff  has  been  coming.  Even  on 
the  highlands  all  through  this  part  of 
New  England,  blight  spot,  rust,  rot  and 
shortage  has  troubled  growers  of  beans, 
peas,  squashes,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
There  are  few  good  beans  on  the  market. 
Horticultural  shell  started  at  $3.50  and 
still  hold  at  $2.50.  String  beans,  free  of 
rust  and  full  length  bring  $2.50  or  more; 
native  and  Maine  peas,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bu. ;  Summer  squash  $1  per  do*.;  frame 
tomatoes  15  to  10c  per  lb.  Tomatoes 
from  N.  ,T.  are  coming  mostly  poor  at 
»Oo  to  $1  per  crate.  Native  green  corn 
is  In  light  supply  around  $1  a  box.  No. 
1  and  fancy  cucumbers  are  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  box.  Lettuce  is  higher  at  50c  to  $1. 
Cabbage  is  plenty,  cheap  and  good  at  75c 
to  $1  per  bbl.  ^cauliflower  SOc  per  box; 
beets,  cut  og,  75c  per  box;  onions  $1.75; 
spinach  05c;  radishes  50  to  75c;  bunched 
carrots  35  to  10c  box ;  bunched  beets 
50  to  40c  per  box.  N.  J.  potatoes  are 
85c  per  bu.  The  outlook  for  nearby  po¬ 
tatoes  is  not  good.  On  account  of  lack 
of  sunny  days  many  fields  Jook  as  if 
grown  under  shade  of  trees. 

FRUIT  SELLING  WELL. 

More  favorable  weather  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  harder  fruits  lias  improved  the 
situation.  Said  one  dealer:  “The  South¬ 
ern  peaches  are  not  so  good  as  "some 
years.  They  average  about  $2  per  bu. 
Demand  is  good."  Apples  are  beginning 
to  attract  notice.  Most  native  stock  is 
small  and  poor  as  yet,  but  fair  Williams 
and  Astracbans  bring  about  $1.50  per 
box.  The  apple  crop  Is  light  in  Eastern 
New  England  on  account  of  poor  set  and 
early  drop  of  both  early  and  late  kinds. 
Blueberries  are  8  to  15c;  blackberries  8 
to  12c;  currants  5  to  8c;  gooseberries  5 
to  lOe  per  qt. ;  raspberries  5  to  10c  per 


xX^FARM 

ENGINE 


Fairbanks-Morse  quality  —  ser¬ 
vice —  dependability — at  a  popular 
price,  tells  the  story. 

“More  than  Rated  Power 

and  a  Wonder  at  the  Price’* 

Simple— Light  Weight— Substantial— Fool¬ 
proof  Construction— Gun  Barrel  Cylinder 


Bore— Leak-proof  Compression— Complete 
with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting 
even  In  cold  weather.  Low  first  cost— low 
fuel  cost— low  maintenance  cost.  Long, 
efficient,  economical  “power  service.” 

See  the  “Z”  and  You’ll  Buy  It 

Go  to  your  local  dealer.  Compare  It  or)  marit,  by 
uny  ptandnrd.  Seo  the  features  that  make  the 
ne w '  'Z”  thcone  boit  englno '  "buy  "dor  you .  W hen 
you  buy  an  engine  from  Vour  dealer  yon  deal  with 
a  local  representative  of  the  manufacturers.  Ho 
elands  behind  the  engine  ha  sella.  He's  respon- 
_  .  aible  toyoa.  Ik  s  at 

Fairbanks,  Morao  4  your  oerviw  to  »eo 
&  Co.—  C  hi  cagO  SB  that  you  are  satisfied. 

-^^J^You'Jl’uiy  ii  t‘Ul^ 

pi  nee  on  n  zone  ■  ^ 

rnrjond  Jo\v-  V 

Jf  don't  \  ’  ■ 

know  the  loo.nl  | ^ 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
i  A  PUNCH 

A  Would  you  build  a  f~r' 
ll  ,  house  with  a  UTS” 
hi  foundation  like  Ihij?  *53 
Would  an  iron  kettle 
■Iholdwalerbrticr  if  fho 

bottom  were  cut  offand  v'—— 
jj^Pdlcho)  on  aftrin  thclhij?-* 


Flint  BUTTER  MARKET.  . 

The  butter  market  is  firm  and  ad¬ 
vancing.  Northern  tub  creamery  is  30c, 
an  advance  of  lc.  Lower  grades  are 
ono-linlf  cent  up.  Receipts  are  falling 
off  us  compared  with  recent  weeks  and 
with  last  year.  There  is  much  complaint 
of  damage  from  heat  and  from  manufac¬ 
ture  out  of  poor  cream.  "This  lot.”  said 
a  dealer,  “is  from  one  of  the  leading 
Vermont  creameries.  Why  they  should 
ship  bad  smelling,  bad  tasting,  butter  I 
can't  understand.  We  have  never  had 
t*>  cut  them  below  firsts  until  this  ship¬ 
ment.  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  poor  cream. 
It  spoils  fast  iu  such  weather.  Evert 
patron  seems  to  think  the  other  man’s 
cream  will  be  so  good  it  won’t  make  much 
difference  what  he  brings.”  Said  Olias. 
II.  Stone  &  Co.:  "Most  lots  are  showing 
hot  weather  defects.  Really  fine  butter 
commands  full  prices.  The  outlook  is 
now  better  for  the  large  stock  in  stor¬ 
age.” 

EGGS  ADVANCE  81IARBLY. 

Production  is  falling  off,  heat  has  in¬ 
jured  many  shipments,  trade  has  been 
good,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  foreign  de¬ 
mand  developing.  Said  a  well  known 
dealer :  “Hennery  eggs  are  scarce  and  the 
market  went  up  5c  in  a  day  or  two.  They 
are  quoted  at  36c.  Eastern  extras  are 
35c  and  Western  prime  firsts  2Kc.  A 
little  stock  is  coming  out  of  storage. 
Some  shipments  are  being  made  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Freight  room  is  no  longer  scarce 
but  the  steamships  seem  to  be  begging 
for  freight.” 

ACTIVE  TRADE  IN  POULTRY. 

Shipments  ol-  poultry,  especially  of 
live  broilers,  are  increasing,  but  demand 
continues  active  and  prices  about  steady. 
Live  fowls  are  19  to  20c;  dressed  20  to 
23c;  live  broilers  24e;  dressed  30c;  old 
roosters,  live,  13c;  dressed  TOc. 

MEAT  PRICES  STEADY. 

Fresh  meats  are  holding  recent  ad¬ 
vances  fairly  well,  with  choice  Western 
at  15c,  country  dressed  cow  beef  at  11.  to 
12%c.  Choice  veals  bring  16c  and  sup¬ 
ply  is  ample.  Spring  lambs  are  18  to 
20c;  mutton  and  yearlings  14  to  15c; 
Eastern  Fall  lambs  10  to  17c. 

LIVE,  STOCK  SALES. 

Beef  cattle  have  been  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  at  Brighton  and  Watertown,  but 
most  of  it  is  only  common  to  fair  rang¬ 
ing  from  5  to  7’/jC.  What  few  choice 
lots  arrive  sell  same  as  last  week.  Calves 
sell  at  9  to  lie  for  fair  to  fancy.  Lambs 
bring  10c  and  sheep  6  to  8c.  I  logs  hold 
steady  at  around  10c.  Boston  pork 
packers  are  killing  about  15,000  per 
week.  They  quote  about  13  for  dressed 
pork.  Milch  cows  hold  the  recent  im¬ 
provement.  The  range  is  mostly  f>-om 
$50  to  $80,  with  some  at  $90  t  >  $125. 

(Coutinued  on  page  1081.) 


TUST  take  a  postal  or  ocrap  of  paper  and 
J  write  the  word  “Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  nddrena  find  I  will  moil  tlii*  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  ft»  tho  diction¬ 
ary.  Learn  more*  ft  bout  enfirint'fl  id  10  mSnutea 
than  some rrum learn  in  a  liictimft,  The  owpply 
is  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  II.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1 808  Oakland  Avenue,  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 
t  898  Empire  Bldg-,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  August  by  seven 

loading  railroads  and  the  Old  Dominion  Line 
were: 

Wheat,  ears  . f'o-7. 

Corn,  cars  .  S'&X 

Oats,  ears  .  o«'Voo 

Hay,  tons  . . .  «;Sq  non 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  •'-o.ovu 

Apples,  barrels  . . .  -a, 400 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
Aug.  3; 

Butter,  pounds  .  *'947  MO 

Eggs,  dozen  .  “'  i-’ron 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  I0.0W 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  J-.S3- 

t'ottou,  bales  .  'Jg- 

Apples,  barrels  . 

Onions,  packages  . 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  --b.809 

Corn,  bushels  . 

Oats,  bushels  . .  .. 

Wheat,  bushels  .  “  on'l-o 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  o.Jab 

Xar,  barrels  .  *0® 


THIS  BOOK  PnPP 
on  CORN  CRIBS  f-Krfc 
i  S«nt Postpaid  ■ 

A  Contains  surprising  facts  about  big 
r\  yearly  waste  of  corn  by  rnts,  mice, 
A\  bints,  mould,  etc.,  where  ordinary 
pri  wood  ocibo  are  used.  Shows  how 
if1  A  to  avoid  your  sham  of  this  great 
St'S'X  loss  ana  have  better  cured. 
£**_}  atronkcr  trermioatlng  corn.  Send 
'"'Tor  FREE  COPY  today. 


cost  no  more  than  ordi-^ 
nary  wood  cribs— last  a  life¬ 
time.  Keep  out  all  rats, 
mice, birds,  thieves,  and  are 
tiro,  lightnincir  and  weather¬ 
proof;  easily  pat  up.  Many  sizes 
nud  dries.  Surprisingly  low  in 
cost.  Freight  Paid.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  today. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO.- 


PniLADEI.PHlA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

31®  32 

20®  30 

20®  30 

25®  28 

10®  21 
21®  24 

22®  23 

32®  34 

1.00®  1.25 
2.00®  3.00 
1.00®  1.75 
1.75®  2.00 
2.00®  4.7.0 
.75®  1.50 

10.00 <ii  20.00 

17.00®  18.00 
15.00®  10.00 
14.00®  14.50 
11.00®  12.50 
24.00®25.00 
23.006123. 50 
0.00®  10.00 
3.50®  7.25 
10.00®  13.00 
3.50®  K.00 
8. 50®  12.00 


Butter — Best  creamery 
common  to  good  . . 
Eggs— Best  nearby  . . . 

(lathered  . 

Id  vo  Fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

Dressed!  Fowls  . 

Broilers,  nearby  . 

Apples,  bushel  . 

Peaches,  crate  . 

Muskmelons.  bushel  . . 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 

Sweets,  barrel  . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  . 
No.  2  . 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey........... 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas... 

Citrus  Fruits,  Hume . . . . 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.... 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 


Straw — Best  rye  . 

Short  and  tangled  .. 
Winter  bran,  sacked,  ton 
Spring  bran,  sucked  .... 

Live  steers,  100  lbs . 

Cows.  100  lbs . . 

Calves,  100  lbs.  . . 

Slicep.  100  lbs.  ......... 

Lambs,  100  lbs.  ...  . 


MIDDLE  WEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

CHICAGO. 

:ter,  best  creamery  .  28®  28^5 

rs,  gathered  .  23®  23}£ 

a  toes,  barrel  . .  2.50®  2.00 

ers.  100  lbs . 6.70®10.35 

ekers  and  feeders  . 5.00®  8.00 

vs  . 3.50®  11.00 

ves  .  8.50®12.00 

ep  . 4.00®  8.00 

nbs  . . .  7,50®  11.00 

;s  .  8.50®  0.80 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2-00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture,  Robinson..... . *  2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Advisor.  Law....  3.00 
Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport..*..  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon.... . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


ST.  LOUIS, 


28®  29 

22®  22 
8.B0@10.00 

(i.00@ll.00 
5.00®  9.00 
7.00@10.00 


Butter,  creamery 

Eggs  . 

Sti-crs,  100  lbs.  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


o.  T..  Mngroy,  Connecticut. . 

Black  Log-horns. 

J.  t'oUiunon,  England  . 

Red  Sussex, 

Dr.  II.  K.  Conrad,  Now  Jersey... 

Mottled  Ancona s. 

Claude  Clinton,  Now  Jersey . 

Kin i wood  Farm,  Now  York . 

White  Orpingtons, 
Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 

Imperial  Progressives, 
Win.  R.  Wells,  RhorTe  Island..., 
Black  Rhinelandors. 
A.  gehwarsi,  California  . 


PILLING 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


iPON* 

TOOLS 


The  thirty-ninth  week  shows  a  slight 
gttin  in  egg  production,  the  output  of 
3,040  being  -0  eggs  more  Hum  wore  laid 
last  week.  In  the  correspond ing  week  a 
year  ago  almost  the  same  number  was 
laid,  3,038 ;  hut  the  total  to  date  is  10,138 
more  than  were  laid  last  year  at  this 
date. 

Only  four  pens  have  laid  as  many  as  50 
this  week.  Branford  Farm's  White 
Rocks  lead  with  a  score  of  55:  F.  M. 
I’easley’s  White  Leghorns  are  second 
with  58:  Mrs,  Rollin  S.  Woodruffs  Leg¬ 
horns  are  third  with  a  score  of  52.  and 
Harry  Williams’  Leghorns  fourth  with  50 
to  their  credit.  None  of  the  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  or  R.  I.  Reds 
reached  50.  Obed  G.  Knight’s  White 
Wyandottes  gain  16  eggs  this  week  over 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  of  same  breed,  and 
now  lead  by  57  eggs.  Will  .Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  are  third  with  a  total  of 


iCAPON 


Mfr  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
^YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount,  of  feed  ami  bring  twice  tho 
price  per  pound. 

r’ornidoi,.  t-.i~  _ ~ 


r _  .  •  Complete  net  of  reliable,  prats- 

Lapnn*  bring  Mr" ill,  oimy-  to-u.m  ft,  r— 

30c  per  lb.  Capon  Tools  .  .  lD^;,OU 
Roosters  15c  T"’11-  UiUnirutetl  Instrucrlona  in¬ 
cluded,  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  PHHa..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Gapon  Book 


Improved;  Parcel 
Post  Egg"  Boxes 

(New  Flat*  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  L,eg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Slreel,  New  York 


During  the  last,  two  years  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  has  carried  on  in 
Connecticut  a.  campaign  against  bacillary 
white  dinrrhcea  of  young  chicks,  a  disease 
that  is  transmitted  to  the  little  chick 
through  the  ovary  of  its  mother.  By 
extended  experiment  at  tjie  college  it  was 
found  that  infection  with  this  disease 
was  almost  impossible  through  food  or 
drink,  after  the  chick  was  four  days  old. 
The  chick’s  system  had  acquired  strength 
enough  to  resist  the  disease  after  that 
age.  The  college  arranged  to  have  that 
test  made  without  charge. on  all  the  com¬ 
petition  birds.  The  test,  which  is  known 
as  the  agglutination  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  ovarian  infection,  involves  drawing 
from  the  wing  vein  a  sample  of  blood,  hut 
so  small  an  amount  that  it  docs  not  stop' 
the  egg  yield  or  affect  the  fowls  ad¬ 
versely  at.  all.  The  hens  in  the  contest 
were  tested  last  week  and  80  out  of  the 

I, (MX)  birds  were  found  to  lie  affected. 

The  week’s  report  follows; 

Barred  Rooks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  nail.  Connecticut  .  SI  1.232 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York....  28  1,114 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  27  1,105 

Jules  F.  Fraucais,  Long  Island .  40  1,455 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  41  1.231 

FalrflelflR  Farms,  New  Hampshire . . .  33  1.321 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  32  979 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  86  1,437 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  47  1,509 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  43  1,239 

WhMe  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut:  . .  25  1.944 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . . .  55  1,376 

Albert  T.  Lonzen,  Massachusetts _  49  1,474 

Keweeiinh  Farm,  Massachusetts .  40  1,112 

Holliston  II111  Farm,  Massachusetts..  34  1,380 

Buff  Rooks, 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  21  LOGO 

Columbian  Rocks, 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  38  1,037 
White  Wyandottes, 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  22  1,000 

National  White  Wynn.  Club,  Pa....  32  1,122 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  44  1.752 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  20  1 ,464 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . .  40  1,329 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mussuchusctty .  36  1,199 

Mrs.  R.  W.  SteveuS.  Now  York .  39  1,392 

Everett  F„  Wheeler,  Massachusetts..  41  1,321 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  42  1,311 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  28  1,695 

Marsd’eu  Cross  P.  Farm,  England ... .  38  1.539 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  31  1,092 

Me rty thought  Farm,  Connecticut....  49  1,890 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  2C  1,129 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut....  12  827 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N.  W,  Sanborn,  Massachusetts, ,  36  1.265 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  35  1,076 

Rhodo  Island  Rods, 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  20  1,320 

A.  It.  Rriiwiiigc,  Connecticut  .  25  1,364 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  30  1,310 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut .  37  1,317 

Charles  O.  Polhemux,  New  York....  10  1,308 

"S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  19  1,<>78 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  26  1,428 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Uhbde  Island .  31  1,208 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  23  925 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  17  1,091 

A.  W.  Rutuery,  New  Hampshire....  42  1,474 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  88  1,844 

Allan's  HimUobcui  Red's,  R.  1 .  25  1,247 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  32  1,247 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts. . . .  35  1,280 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  32  1,384 

H.  W.  Colling  wood,  New  Jersey....  36  1.185 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Conned  lent .  24  978 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  44  1.498 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  .  20  1,199 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  43  1,363 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  nail,  Connecticut .  47  1.375 

Bruoulde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  48  1,209 

Jay  II.  Ernissc.  New  York .  46  1,269 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  41  1,173 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  45  1,204 

Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  52  1.316 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut  .  40  1,361 

Frnuetp  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  47  1,525 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa .  41  1,340 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York  42  1,147 

F.  M,  Beasley.  Connecticut .  53  1  428 

Chau.  Helgl.  Ohio  .  42  993 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  39  1,451 

Will  Barton,  England  .  38  1,573 

J.  ColllnBOll,  England.  .  3d  1,214 

Marsdcn  Cross  P.  Farm,  England'. . . .  42  1,390 

BusbklU  Poultry  Farm.  Pu .  30  1,210 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  84  1,395 

River  I  .edge  Farm,  Connection  I .  43  1,240 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  40  1,463 

Margaretn  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio  .  47  1,141 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  46  1,255 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  31  1,094 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  46  1,890 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  37  1,384 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut. .  41  1,164 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y..  48  1.384 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  46  1,333 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  48  1,335 

Toth  Bros,,  Connecticut  .  28  912 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  41  1,318 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  50  1,323 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  . 48  1,377 

Jas.  F  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  45  1,337 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio  .  . .  .  31  1,130 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E,  Hensley,  Michigan . . .  27  1,012 


nilFEirc  VIGOROUS  THREE  BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Dn- 

tested,  $1;  return  mail.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  W.  K.  Kook  well,  Bloom  field, Conn. 


Highbred  French  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS 

pairs,- $1.50.  Homer  Crosses.  SI.  No  ordor  loss  tlinh 
throe  pairs.  SWEET  BROOK  FARM,  Wiiliamslown,  Mass, 


SILVER  C&MPINE  HENS 

for  young  stock.  Or.  J.  C.  McPHERSON,  MilliiiQton.  N.  J. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 


250-egg  strain.  Long,  deop  bodies  and  large  red  lop- 
over  combs.  Hens,  pnllets  and  male'-turds  forsaio. 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D.  2,  Rexville.  N.  Y 


“  Pullets  of  Quality,  Not  Cullity  ” 
2,000  AND  APRIL  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

They  are  what  ytm  want  because  they  are  not  culls 
some  dealer  has  bought  for  speculation.  Every  pul¬ 
let  I  sell  I  rear  and  have  personnl  charge  of.  Circu- 
ar  on  request.  L.  E.  ING0L0S8Y.  Hartwiek  Seminary,  N.Y. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-284-egg  strain.  6  bens  and  a  cock  for  $10.  A  few 
10-weeUs  pullets  to  spare.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale, N  Y. 


A  fv  'choice  birds  from  our  special  pedigree  pens 
225-2(i,  egg  pedigree.  4  months  old.  W.50  each 
Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Plainville,  Conn, 


SUMMER  SALE  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  ami  daughters. 

THKhAKKONt  AKH  -  Connellsville,  I»a. 


A.  B.  HALL’S 

1 2  ^  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

High  quality:  Low  price.  Write  for  description  and 

Illustrated  Circular.  A.  B.  Hall,  Wallinglard,  Conn. 


400  BARRON  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Snappy  birds,  finest,  of  breeders.  75c.  each.  10  or 
more,  tiOe.  each.  Yearling  breeding  bens,  75c.  each. 
Id  or  move,  80C.  each.  I’uliuts,  $1  to  $1,80  each.  Very 
choice  Barron  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2.50  oacli.  On 
approval.  Hlliduvit  furnished  Moving  our  plant, 
reason  for  low  prices.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  falls,  0. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  Importer.  Best  trap-neeted  stock.  Cockerels, 
Cooks,  and  yearling  hens— $1.00,  $t..',0  mid  $i|.(A>  each. 
Special  low  price,-  best  quality;  :i0  years’  breeder  utility 
etpek.  Improve  vour  Hock.  Hatlsfaeriou  guaranteed. 

P.  F.  RAFFERTY  -  -  .  Marlboro,  M  lies. 


PI  II  I  FT^»  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 

*  F  *■  for  delivery  during  the  coming 

months  at.  Four  and  Five  Months  of  age.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


quality  ehieks,  7e,  each.  R.  C.  Ked  and  Barred 
Rock  one  week  old,  14c.  each.  S.  G.  White  Leghorn 
breeds,  80e. ,  the  better  kind.  S.C.  Black  Leghorn 
pullets  Sept.  2!  hatched,  11115  utility  stock,  70c.  each. 

E.  K.  llummerAi  Co,,  R.O.  A,  Freuditown,  N.  J# 


Chicks  that  Uve-£i2 period 

$55  per  500.  Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  Lnced  and 
Snow  White  Wyandottes,  Pekin,  Kouon  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks,  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  Id  tin  m  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoeutxville.Pa 


Half  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

121  Laying  Yearlings  Far  Sale.  90a.  each.  Am  put- 
tine  in  young  chicks.  E»  W,  Soule,  Norwalk,  Conn, 


INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, TomBarron  s 
strain.  Threedullarsoach.  Eslarnet,  Grioostown.N.J, 


For  Sale-500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

$85  per  hundred.  Famous  Kulp  242-egg  strain. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm  -  Berwyn.  Aid. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

V  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  liens  with  255  to 
2(i$-i-gg  records.  A  few  pudets  and  yearling  hens. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apii  lac  bin,  N.  Y. 


Half  Barron  Two-Year-Old  Leghorn  Hens 

'■■I  $1  each.  Heavy-laying  yearlings  w  $1.30. 

M.  II.  C.  BOLLES  -  Kort  right,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes ! 

Sturdy  April  cockorels.  pifTo  strain.  $1  each. 

FAKKSIBE  POULTRY  I’ A  KM,  Meriden,  At. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^SwMhfg 

yearling  Cocks  and  one  hundred  yearling  Hens  for 

sale,  at  $2  each-  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Souihold,  L.  I. 


Lining  a  Henhouse 

I  have  been  thinking;  of  using  paper 
for  lining  n  hoiihousit  that  was  very  frosty 
last  Winter,  having  a  two-ineh  space 
from  wall  to  paper.  Ho  you  think  it  will 
work,  or  <1o  you  know  something  hotter? 

New  York.  j.  tr. 

Inning  a  poultry-house  so  as  to  leave, 
an  air  space,  between  the  Wall  and  the 
lining  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  its 
warmth,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  would 
justify  the  expense.  Tight  walls  through 
which  air  cannot  enter  are  all  that  is 
required  and  these  are  as  well  made  of 
matched  stuff  in  single  thickness  as  of 
anything.  Hovering  old  buildings  with 
tarred  paper  will  make  them  airtight  at 
small  expense.  If  a  henhouse  is  “frosty" 
in  the  Winter,  double  walls  will  not  alter 
that  condition.  Accumulation  of  frost 
upon  the  walls  shows  that  ventilation  is 
dolicient  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  secure  a  more  free  interchange 
of  air.  Open  fronts  or  open  windows  on 


Does  Your  Stock  Need  Improving? 

tlie  addition  of  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  FROM  MV  STRAIN 

increased  the  vigor  of  liis  chicks  by  50%.  I  offer  you 

Promising  Young  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  65c. 

and  up.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  Jiaw  Y'orU. 


PINECREST  S.  C.  REDS 

Same  blood  lines  us  uur  hitrh  scoring-  Storrs  Contest  pen- 
summer  prices.  Honorable  treatment. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS, GROTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Pullets  and  Breeders  for  Sale 

at  low  prices  under  our  unique  literal  guarantee  of 
absolute  satisfaction  or  yonv  Money  Back,  including 
transportation  charges  Write  for  out-of-the-ordi 
navy  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM.  Sltelbnme  Falls.  Mass. 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin, 
Old  and  young  stork.  Summer  prices.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  P0ULTRV  FARM.  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N,  H 


For  Sale— Cornell  Heavy-Laying  Strain  mTma 

pullets.  Al»o  about  GOO  1910  pallets  and  a  fow  cock¬ 
erels.  Hens  now  laying  well,  the  pul  lots  for  fall  lay¬ 
ing.  G.  Chiuncey  Parsons.  Meadowbrooh,  Orange  Co..  N  T. 


Vihert  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3.  4  yearling  hens 
and  cockerel,  $10.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  V. 


BA  BRED  ROCKS “  J 

Three  choice  pens  for  sale,  three  months  old  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets.  Also  Utility  red  Pullets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ISAAC  BAG0RN,  Serge, -mtsville,  N.  J, 


PFARI  RIIINFA  THIRTY-FIVE.  S2.  Guinea  broil- 

rCAt\L  OUinCA  COOO  ers  are  delicious.  Kuisesome 
this  season.  Ut-ar  same  as  baby  chicks.  Still  ample 
time  to  hatch  ami  grow.  L  0  QUIGLEY.  Goshen,  N  V. 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  &*{: 

Red,  Campings,  Minovcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  VS,  /  theirs.  Fa, 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Settings,  $1.50  nnd  $2  50  per  15-  M 

THEO.  J..  POOLE,  Depth  It, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  Jiko  to  havn  your  advice  on  this 
very  much  advertised  Emerson  car  that 
has  a  whole  page  in  to-day’s  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  regard  to  haying  some  stock 
and  also  one  of  the  cars.  Your  advice 
and  judgment  would  he  appreciated.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  heads  of  the 
firm  are  all  O.  IC.  and  the  car  is  as  good 
as  advertised.  I  see  they  have  one  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  showroom  1718  It  roadway  cor¬ 
ner  56th  street.  The  concern  is  the 
Emerson  Motors  Co.,  Ine..  47  AVest  34th 
street.  New  York.  j.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
of  this  stock  proposition  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  past  history  of  the  prime  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  stock  selling  is  revealed  by 
the  Financial  A\rorld  of  July  15  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  Willis  George 
Emerson  was  the  inspiring  genius  who 
financed  the  Penn-Wyoming  Copper  Co., 
and  he  was  also  prominent  in  the  North 
American  Copper  Co.  Roth  concerns 
were  never  more  than  stock-selling  propo¬ 
sitions.  In  both,  the  stockholders  dropped 
every  penny  they  put  into  them. 

Once  a  promoter  gets  a  taste  of  “easy 
money”  from  the  sale  of  worthless  stock, 
he  rarely  is  content  to  get  a  livelihood  by 
more  legitimate  methods. 

“As  stated  in  our  previous  advices, 
whatever  information  wTe  have  given  you 
ou  the  subject,  is  prompted  purely  by 
courtesy.  We  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  any  magazine  to  question  our  relations 
with  our  customers,  nor  to  act  as  arbiters 
in  any  disputes  that  may  arise.  We  are 
perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  out* 
moral  obligations  to  them,  and  when  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  satisfied  with  our  de¬ 
cision,  they  may  have  recourse  to  the 
courts  of  justice.  Rut  we  can't  consent 
to  intervention  by  any  third  party  under 
any  circumstances. 

“We  are  not  disposed  to  continue  the 
discussion,  except  with  Mr.  W.  direct. 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co., 

,T.  H.  Rlake, 

Sales  Manager.” 

We  are  printing  the  two  above  para¬ 
graphs  from  a  letter  of  the  Caille  Perfec¬ 
tion  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  attitude  of  this  concern 
towards  a  complaint  presented  in  behalf 
of  a  subscriber  to  The  Ri’raj,  New- 
Yorker.  The  inference  is  plain  that 
the  concern  considers  the  deal  is 
none  of  our  business.  An  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  transaction  of  a  subscriber  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
also  the  concern  of  every  farmer.  It  is 
only  logical  to  assume  that  others  having 
dealings  with  the  firm  will  he  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  few  manufacturing  houses  appealing 
for  farm  trade  resent  our  taking  lip  com¬ 
plaints  in  behalf  of  subscribers  with 
view  to  bringing  about  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  adjustment.  In  fact,  most 
houses  welcome  the  good  offices  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  little  controversies  with  their 
farmer  customers.  The  controversy  in 
this  case  is  of  small  moment,  but.  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  concern  is  important.  Far¬ 
mers  as  a  rule  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
court  in  order  to  secure  justice,  and  it  is 
in  just  such  cases  that  the  services  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  beneficial. 

“Up-To-Date  Farming, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen :  As  you  have  placed  my 
name  in  the  hands  of  a  collection  agency 
will  say  I  nerer  subscribed  for  your 
paper;  have  never  wanted  it  and  have 
never  read  it.  When  I  saw  the  character 
of  your  paper  from  the  advertising  it 
carries,  I  dropped  it  in  the  stove  with  a 
lot  of  others  of  the  same  fake  class. 
Yon  must  ho  in  need  of  circulation  when 
you  employ  such  men  as  Jim  Lair  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  N.  Y„  to  send  you  lists  of  names 
and  call  them  subscribers  who  have  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  your  paper  until  it 
comes  to  them  in  the  mail,  and  then 
place  them  as  subscribers  in  the  hands  of 
an  agency  to  frighten  them  into  paying 
you  some  money.  Don’t  waste  any  more 
postage,  but  come  at  Once  with  your 
summons  and  we  will  pasH  it  over  to  a 
jury.  I  am  sending  your  threats  of  law 
to  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker.  Perhaps 
they  will  help  you  out.  Make  your  sum¬ 
mons  to  Rev.  L.  Van  Frcdcnburgh,  Lib' 
erty,  N.  Y.” 

The  above  letter  written  to  Up-To- 
Date  Farming,  which  is  published  by  J. 
A.  Everitt  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  illus¬ 
trates  a  nefarious  scheme  for  securing  a 
mailing  list  for  the  publication  and  then 
attempt  to  scare  the  parties  whose  names 
they  have  secured  into  paying  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  through  fear  of  lawsuits. 


As  Mr.  Van  Fredonburgh  suggests,  the 
proper  place  for  publications  of  this  class 
is  in  the  stove,  where  their  power  for  evil 
is  destroyed  by  fire.  No  one  need  have 
any  fear  of  their  being  brought  into 
court  on  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  The  first 
principle  of  the  court  of  justice  is  that 
the  claimant  must  come  with  clean  hands. 
Fakers  of  Everitt’s  type  working  petty 
swindles  of  this  kind  are  not  anxious  to 
have  their  schemes  made  a  record  of  the 
courts. 

I  am  a  rural  carrier  out  of  Cortland, 
and  live  in  the  country.  For  three  years 
I  have  been  buying  nursery  stock  from 
the  Home  Planters’  Association  of 
Rochester,  and  although  stock  came  late 
every  time  I  was  satisfied  with  what  they 
sent.  Last  year  they  offered  ten  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  stock  and  a  membership  in 
the  association  which  gave  you  stock  at 
a  reduction  if  you  sent  the  ten  dollars. 
Last  Fall  I  sent  for  stock  and  replace¬ 
ments.  They  came  late.  This  Spring  I 
sent  for  statement  and  they  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  I  bacl  a  credit  of  about  $6.50. 
They  also  asked  for  my  order.  1  sent  it 
early,  and  can  hear  nothing  from  the 
order  or  from  them  although  I  have 
written  several  times.  Will  you  look 
into  the  matter  and  find  out  if  possible 
where  the  trouble  lies?  F.  v.  s. 

New  York. 

These  membership  schemes  work  well 
and  are  tried  out  on  one  plan  or  an¬ 
other,  and  the  dollars  of  the  credulous  are 
roped  in.  It  is  impossible  to  aid  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  as  Mr.  Philips,  the  manager  or 
owner  of  the  company,  has  decamped. 
Letters  to  the  association  are  returned 
unclaimed.  If  a  concern  has  to  resort  to 
a  membership  scheme  to  sell  its  goods, 
make  up  your  mind  you  will  pay  for  it 
some  way..  Usually  the  goods  are  in¬ 
ferior.  and  often  you  get  nothing  except 
experience  for  the  money  paid  in  for  the 
membership  fee. 

In  the  July  1st  issue  T  see  Mrs.  M.  asks 
for  information  as  to  the  Story  Revision 
Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  I  would  say  keep  your 
hands  away  from  them,  also  the  Manu¬ 
script  Sales  Co.,  Ilazelhnrst.  Pa.  I  had 
some  dealings  with  them,  and  would  only 
say  that  if  scenario  writers  can  write  a 
good  story  they  can  sell  direct  to  the  film 
company.  They  need  not  have  it  revised, 
and  if  the  story  is  not  strong  enough 
these  people  cannot  sell  it  either,  so  why 
pay  them  for  revising  it?  1  know  per¬ 
sons  who  sent  their  script  to  them,  paid 
them  their  price,  and  after  they  agreed 
to  put  it  in  salable  form,  could  not  sell  it 
after  trying,  so  I  think  it.  looks  had.  I 
give  this  for  you  to  Use  for  information. 
To  get  more  details,  if  you  will  write  to 
them  they  will  send  you  more  Informa¬ 
tion  in  their  circulars,  I  for  my  part 
don’t  think  much  of  them.  H.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  subscrib¬ 
er’s  letter.  If  you  write  a  good  scenario 
the  best  film  companies  will  he  glad  to  in-' 
dicate  what  revision  it  needs  and  Use  it. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns 
advertising  that  they  will  revise  and 
place  your  manuscript  and  we  have  had 
many  reports  similar  to  the  above,  hut 
have  never  had  one  where  a  company  of 
the  kind  has  placed  a  scenario.  At  the 
same  time  the  film  companies  are  flooded 
with  worthless  scenarios,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  have  a  large  supply  on  hand,  but  a 
good  one  with  an  unusual  plot  will  find  a 
ready  market  without  the  aid  of  these  so- 
called  revision  companies. 


Last  week  a  real  estate  man  was  in 
town  listing  farms  to  sell  stating  that  he 
had  New  York  parties  who  wanted  these 
farms,  but  after  talking  some  time  he 
must  have  $5  down  on  every  $1,0<X>  that 
the  farm  was  listed  for.  and  my  farm 
was  listed  for  $5,000,  so  I  would  have  to 
pay  him  $115  down.  “AA'ell,”  I  said,  J‘if 
you  don’t  sell  what  becomes  of  my  $25?” 
“You  will  lose  it.”  “Yes.”  I  said.  “I 
think  I  will  keep  my  money  until  I  sell.” 
There  were  several  here  who  do  not  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  took  the  bait  and  the 
agent  scooped  in  about  $40  and  went  his 
way.  H.  I.  s. 

Vermont. 

Terhaps  the  above  letter  is  the  best 
argument  that  can  be  advanced  why  far¬ 
mers  should  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  Many 
farmers  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  purely  from 
the  pleasure  they  derive  from  its  col¬ 
umns;  others  because  of  the  information 
it  contains  of  value  to  them,  but  the  va¬ 
rious  reasons  of  our  many  subscribers  for 
taking  the  paper  are  all  summed  up  in 
this  letter  in  the  two  words  “it  pays.” 
AAre  never  yet  heard  of  a  real  estate  agent 
asking  an  advance  fee  for  listing  property 
that  made  any  serious  effort  to  sell  the 
farm  afterward.  Those  other  farmers 
would  simply  have  saved  their  $40  had 
they  too  been  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Legal  Questions 


Inheritance  Taxes 

In  case  of  a  joint  account  in  a  New 
York  State  bank  (payable  to  either  or  at 
death  of  either  to  the  survivor)  would 
the.  survivor  be  subject  to  an  inheritance 
tax?  If  so,  how  much?  J.  V.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pi'esumably  these  parties  live  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  there  would  be  no  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  there  as  I  understand  it.  The 
account  being  in  New  York  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  tax  here  of  one  per  cent,  on 
any  sum  above  $5,000.  If  under  this 
amount  there  would  he  none. 


Interest  in  Patent;  Promotion 

1.  My  father  wishes  to  make  his  will ; 
he  has  one-hnif  undivided  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  patent  which  he  wants  to  will  to  my 
three  boys  in  equal  shares.  Can  he  do  so, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  and 
still  be  legal?  If  so,  please  give  a  for¬ 
mula.  2.  I  see  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
many  reports  of  fake  promoters.  Are 
there  no  legitimate  firms  in  New  York 
who  make  it  their  business  to  procure 
capital  for  a  legitimate  enterprise.  If  so, 
please  name  same.  mes.  p.  w. 

Louisiana. 

1.  If  property  to  be  disposed  of  under 
a  will  is  of  considerable  value  it  always 
pays  to  take  the  matter  to  a  lawyer,  and 
in  your  State  in  particular  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  so  many  formalities  tlntf  you 
should  consult  local  counsel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  suggested  as  a  form : 

“I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  my 
undivided  one-half  interest  in  and  to  pat¬ 
ent  (here  describe  it.  and  give  number) 

to  my  three  grandsons  . . 

.  and  . .  in 

equal  shares-” 

Possibly  the  same  end  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  assignment  which  assign¬ 
ment  should  be  held  under  agreement  by 
a  third  party  until  your  father’s  death— 
the  assignment  to  he  then  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  to  make  it  of  record. 

2.  There  probably  are,  but  before  any 
names  could  he  given  or  before  anyone 
would  think  of  putting  capital  into  a  ven¬ 
ture  they  will  want  to  know  what  the 
patent  is.  who  is  back  of  it,  and  many 
other  matters.  It  would  be  easier  for  you 
to  get  capital  from  one  who  knows  you 
than  to  come  a  thousand  miles  away  to  a 
stranger,  who  if  he  went  into  the  matter 
at  all  would  want  complete  control  of  the 
invention  to  protect  himself. 


Execution  Against  Wages 

Has  there  not  been  a  law  passed  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two,  so  a  man  can  get  an  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  wages  of  another  who 
owes  him  money  if  he,  the  man  owing  the 
money,  is  getting  more  than  $12  per 
week?  0.  II.  XV. 

New  York. 

Yes.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  re¬ 
covered  and  an  execution  issued  on  the 
judgment  has  been  returned  unsatisfied, 
and  where  wages,  debts,  etc.,  are  due  the 
debtor  from  his  employer  or  debtor  to 
the  amount  of  $12  or  more  per  week,  the 
creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which 
the  judgment  was  rendered  for  an  order 
directing  that  execution  issue  against  the 
wages,  debt,  etc.,  due  the  debtor  from  his 
employer.  This  execution  is  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  employer  and  becomes  a 
continuing  levy  against  the  wages  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
wages  per  week  until  the  full  amount 
of  the  judgment  and  expenses  are  col¬ 
lected.  Only  one  execution  may  be  col¬ 
lected  at  a  time  and  they  are  collected 
in  the  order  of  priority  of  delivery  to  the 
sheriff. 


Line  Fences 

A  and  B  own  property  adjoining.  A 
has  a  good  boundary  fence  on  his  half, 
but  R  has  none ;  neither  has  B  any  fence 
next  a  highway  running  on  one  side  of 
the  property.  Is  there  any  law  requir¬ 
ing  B  to  build  one-half  of  fence  between 
his  land  and  A’s?  N.  D.  F. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  such  a  law.  It  is  known  as 
section  4073  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
Connecticut,  and  it  provides  that  if  any 
person  shall  neglect  to  keep  bis  division 
fence  in  repair,  the  party  aggrieved  may 
call  on  the  selectmen  to  view  it,  who,  if 
they  find  it  insufficient,  shall  immediate¬ 
ly  notify  both  the  owner  and  anyone 
having  a  mortgage  on  the  land  in  writing 
to  repair  the  fence.  If  this  is  not  done 
within  15  days,  the  aggrieved  party  may 
make  the  repairs  and  recover  double  the 
cost  of  such  repairs  as  estimated  by  the 
selectmen,  and  the  fees  of  the  selectmen, 
and  this  sum  shall  constitute  a  lien  on 
the  property. 


Test  the  Lightning  Primer 

Use  one  of  three  free  Black 
Shells  to  test  shot -shell  primer 
strength. 

The  stronger  the  primer,  the 
greater  the  speed  and  more  com¬ 
plete  the  powder  combustion. 


BLACK  SHELLS 


Smokeless  and  Black  Powders 

For  the  free  shells  and  booklet  of  direc¬ 
tions  just  write  your  name  and  address, 
with  that  of  your  dealer,  on  the  margin 
of  this  advertisement,  tear  out  and  send 
to  us.  We  will  send  you  an  order  on  that 
dealer  for  your  free  shells  and  the  book¬ 
let.  Then  you  can  make  this  and  the 
other  tests,  and  know  positively  what 
make  of  shell  is  best  for  you. 

UNITER  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2550  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


WELL  DRe'iVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  ItLacs,  N.  Y. 


attachment  and  harVoxtW  cuts  and 
throws  Cora  In  pit"  on  harvester  or 
windrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shock:-  equal  to  a  Corn  Hinder.  Sold 
In  every  state.  Price  only  S'-i  Ml  with  roddor  binder.  Tes¬ 
timonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing  picture  of  har¬ 
vester.  PROCESS  MFS.  CO.,  Dept  270,  Sallna.  Kan. 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  In  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  N  o  de- 
lays— Prompt  shipments- -Satis faction  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


L_ 


#  More  Bale  s 
igger  Profits’! 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors’ 
hay.  There’s  money  in  it— big  money  ’ 
'  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
f  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  | 
truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled  | 
machines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt 
to  slip).  Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
Turns  out  a  continuous  Stream  of  solid  soluble 
bales.  Starts  or  stops  instantly.  Beat  press  for 
alfalfa.  J  iorao  and  belt  power  presses  also. 

“Tons  Toll.''  Our  nook  Sunt  lr»«.  Ynur  guide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
,  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFO.  CO.,  SD9  Cento  SI.,  StndnieA.  ItL 


,IH>U  STRONG 
on  CMGINL 


bales  that  pack  better  and  bring  higher  prices. 


_  _ ntagL 

appreciated.  L.  J.  Campbell,  Caldwell,  Kans.,  writes: 
‘The  mo3t  perfect  baler  I  ever  uaw.’’  You'll  agree.  40 

styles  and  sizes.  WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG 

and  tell  us  what  you  bole.  We’ll  recommend  best  machine  for  you. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  2044  Hampshire  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


More  bales  per  hour. 
Fast,  big  feed— won’t 
choke.  Dense.uniform, 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  10S4.) 

A  WAITING  HAY  MARKET. 

The  trade  seems  to  be  waiting  to  see 
what  reception  the  new  crop  will  get. 
Most  buyers  are  looking  for  lower  prices. 
The  arrivals  so  far  are  of  wide  quality 
•range.  (Some  bright  -and  good,  some 
very  poor.  Good  new  hay  is  quoted  about 
$1  below  corresponding  grade  of  old  hay. 
Much  of  the  Eastern  market  hay  will  be 
poor  this  year.  Harvest  conditions  in 
New  England  have  been  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  since  !!)02.  The  frequent  rains  in¬ 
jured  much  of  tlie  crop  and  weather  com¬ 
bined  with  great  Scarcity  of  labor  de¬ 
layed  the  work  until  many  fields  were 
past,  their  prime.  As  high  as  $5  a  day 
is  reported  paid  in  some  towns  for  ex¬ 
pert  hay  makers.  The  lowlands  and  mea¬ 
dows  are  still  wet,  and  a  great  deal  will 
bo  cut  very  late  or  not  at  all.  No.  1 
horse  hay  is  $23  to  $24  in  Boston  and 
good  coarse  Eastern  (old)  $21  to  $22. 

G.  B.  F. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

Chickens,  young,  30c;  old.  IS:  Eggs 
25;  butter,  dairy,  32;  potatoes,  old,  $1; 
new,  $1.00 ;  cheese  IS :  pork,  alive,  S ;  beef 
$30  to  $55;  horses  from  $75  to  $300; 
cows  $30  to  $75;  hay,  baled,  $10  to  $1S; 
straw  $7.50;  oats,  per  bu.,  (seed)  70; 
corn  $l.SO  per  100  lbs.;  buckwheat  $1.50 
per  lOO  lbs.;  apples,  none;  sheep,  good 
ewes.  $0  each ;  labor  in  haying  $2  per  day 
and  board.  it.  l. 

Roulette,  Pa. 

This  is  the  wettest  and  coldest  sea¬ 
son  here  for  many  years  (people  say  ever 
known).  It  rained  on  each  of  15  days 
in  May,  and  on  10  in  this  mouth  up  to 
and  including  the  27th.  Our  coldest 
morning  this  month  was  the  11th  (50 
deg.).  Our  hottest  at  noon  the  23rd 
(79  (leg.).  Prices  of  grain  and  hay  flat. 
I  sold  a  load  yesterday  of  good  mixed 
(clover  and  Timothy)  hay  in  Coldvvater 
(old)  for  $8  per  ton.  The  crop  of  hay 
(to  cut)  is  immense.  Corn  very  back¬ 
ward,  many  fields  not  worked  on  account 
of  the  extreme  wet.  Almost  impossible 
to  get  a  hand  at  any  price.  c.  E. 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

July  25.  This  season  has  brought  us 
one  of  the  largest  hay  crops  we  have  had 
for  years,  and  most  of  it  is  good  quality, 
especially  for  cow  feed,  which  is  our 
main  business  here.  Corn  is  not  looking 
quite  so  good  owing  to  late  season.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  very  good  and  prospects  for 
oats  and  buckwheat  look  bright.  Every 
body  is  complaining  about  potato  bugs 
and  nearly  all  are  spraying.  Rutter  is 
selling  in  local  stores  at  28  and  30  cents. 
Average  price  of  milk  is  around  $1.20, 
which  seems  low.  Many  new  silos  going 
up,  no  less  than  eight  hollow  tile  ones 
being  built  in  a  radius  of  five  miles  from 
this  farm.  Some,  owing  to  corn  crop  be¬ 
ing  light,  are  going  to  put  clover  in 
their  silos.  Hay  is  mostly  all  in  and  the 


price  will  be  about  $7.50,  although  in 
this  locality  most  farmers  feed  all  their 
hay.  Nearly  all  cows  are  well  graded 
and  Jersey  and  Holstein  registered  bulls 
are  the  rulp  rather  than  the  exception. 

Centerville,  Pa.  A.  b.  ir. 

Farmers  are  selling  here,  potatoes  35c 
per  peck;  green  beans,  2  qts.  25c;  eggs 
38  to  44c  a  do/,. ;  tomatoes  15c  per  qt. ; 
lettuce  5c  a  head.  Week-old  calves  are 
sold  for  $3  to  $5  each ;  milch  cows  $50 
to  $100  as  to  quality.  Hay  about  half 
stored  and  very  poor  in  quality.  Oats 
good  on  poor  baud,  but  good  land  grew 
too  much  straw,  and  the  loss  will  be 
large.  Berries  of  all  kinds  were  a  large 
crop  but.  prices  low.  All  crops  are  from 
two  to  four  weeks  late,  and  still  raining, 
so  there  will  not  be  any  drought  this 
year.  T.  w. 

Poeantico  Hills,  N.  Y. 

July  23.  This  part  of  Delaware  Co. 
is  not  much  of  a  farming  community,  hut 
good  dairy  cattle  bring  about  from  $80  to 
$400.  Personally  I  have  only  a  few  good 
cows  and  sell  their  milk  at  retail,  sold  to 
customers  in  bottles,  have  been  receiving 
Se  a  quart,  but  from  today  on  the  price 
will  be  10c.  All  the  milk  dealers  in  this 
nearby  country  raised  the  price  of  their 
milk  to  10c,  a  week  ago.  Reason  for  this 
is  the  high  price  of  feedstuff  and  the  high 
price  of  ice,  which  advanced  this  .Sum¬ 
mer.  I  do  not  sell  anything  from  my 
small  farm  but  outside  of  a  garden,  use 
the  rest  of  the  land  for  growing  different 
staples  for  feeding  to  stock.  l.  s. 

Rutledge,  N.  Y. 

July  24.  Potatoes  $1  bu. ;  cabbage  5e 
per  head;  fowl  16c  lb.;  broilers  40c  each; 
butter  28c;  eggs  24c;  side  pork  15c  lb.; 
hogs  42c  dressed ;  veal  calf,  suckers,  !)c, 
live.  Cows,  black  and  white,  $75  to  $100, 
not  for  sale.  Horses,  1,200  lbs.,  $100  to 
$275.  This  has  been  a  potato  section, 
but  changing  fast  to  dairy,  milk  produced 
at  cost.  Hay  $14  to  $15;  Alfalfa  $16, 
not  much  rain ;  oats  55e  bu.,  32  lbs. 
Help  stands  at  a  premium,  not  to  be  bad 
at  any  price.  Farmers  have  to  change 
work  to  get  haying  done,  going  rapidly, 
good  crop  and  quality.  Oats  promise  of 
big  crop,  not  much  rye  or  wheat  raised, 
some  apples  $2  to  $3.50  bbl.  8omc  eher- 
rios,  10c  quart.  C.  A.  S. 

Seward,  N.  Y. 

July  24.  Nearly  all  of  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  is  devoted  to  diversified  farming  with 
the  following  leading  crops:  Hay,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  some  apples.  Apples  are  the 
loading  fruit;  some  peaches  and  smaller 
fruits.  The  beefing  of  cattle,  is  uot  fol¬ 
lowed  much  in  this  section.  A  few  farm¬ 
ers  fatten  steers  and  scrub  cows  that 
they  bring  in  from  other  places.  There 
are  practically  no  cheese  factories  in  this 
county  now,  butter  being  the  only  dairy 
product.  A  large  percentage  of  the  milk 
is  shipped  to  New  York  City.  c.  ii.  R. 

Seimett,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  this  locality  are  not  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  crop.  All  kinds  are  very  light; 
uot  much  fruit  of  any  kind  except  plums. 
Potatoes  are  looking  fine,  also  oats  and 
buckwheat,  as  if  there  would  be  a  good 
crop.  There  is  a  big  yield  of  hay  around 
here.  o.  J. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  season  on  Long  Island  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  production  of 
milk.  At  Southampton  about  2,500 
quarts  are  sold  daily,  part  being  retailed 
at  from  10  to  12  cents  per  quart.  The 
wholesale  price  to  bakeries  and  candy 
shops  is  eight  cents  and  where  larger 
quantities  are  sold  seven  cents  is  the  av¬ 
erage.  Some  certified  is  produced  for 
which  20  cents  is  charged  retail.  Mid¬ 
dlemen  and  peddlers  pay  seven  emits  for 
Grade  B  milk.  Cx’enm  is  brought  from 
the  city.  Milkmen  pay  55  cents  a  quart 
for  it  uud  charge-  90  cents.  Potatoes’show- 
ing  some  signs  of  blight  on  account  of 
excessive  moisture  and  humidity.  New 
potatoes  are  selling  at  stores  for  45  cents 
a  peek.  Big  crop  of  hay  but  weather 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  harvesting 
it.  W.  B.  T. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  poor  apple  set  owing  to  late 
frost.  Other  farm  crops  looking  fine. 
Corn  is  late  hut  a  good  stand.  Hay  is 
extra  good.  Will  cut  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  last  year.  Berries, 
cherries,  currants,  all  good.  Rye  uud 
oats,  large  crop.  S.  w.  I. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  and  hay  country,  heavy 
clay  soil.  Milk  at  shipping  station  May 
and  .Tune  $1.30.  Good  hay  $24  to  $23 
on  farm,  buyer  to  press.  Farmer  boards 
pres  sees  and  hauls  bay  to  railroad.  Eggs 
23c  per  doz  at  local  stores.  Milch  cows 
from  $70  up.  Milk  at  Limburg  factory 
$1.30  for  six  mouths.  Veals  on  foot  10c 
per  pound;  pork,  dressed,  12c.  Oats  55c 
per  bu, :  that  comprises  about  all  we  have 
to  sell  here,  except  what  chickens  we  soli 
goes  to  Alexandria  Bay.  for  the  Summer 
season  at  prices  above  the  average. 

Redwood,  N.  Y.  j.  p.  j. 

Practical  Woolot  Bulletin 

Farmer-'  Bulletin  715,  Measuring  anil  Mar¬ 
keting  Wood  lot  I’l'odlK'ts,  may  In*  It  iul  free  from 
the  If.  K.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  B.  C.  It  will  lie  of  interest  anil  value 
to  those  who  wish  to  market  womlland  products. 
Methods  of  measilteriitHit  ure  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail,  as  well  ns  net  of  working  up  materials  and 
getting  at  their  value  <m  the  stump. 

“I  thought  you  said  if  Mabel  re¬ 
fused  you.  you  would  surely  die?”  "1 
did.”  “But  she  turned  you  down,  and 
you’re  still  living”  “Yes,  but  I  expect 
to  die  some  day.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


I  A  Richmond  (Virginia)  SUBURBAN  FARM  HOME 

of  five  acres  of  rich,  level  land  with  beautiful 
new  cottage  nod  util  houses,  Will  yield  SI. 500  a 
year  in  truck,  poultry  ami  fruit.  Salubrious 
climate  the  year  round.  Few  hundred  yards  of 
deep  water  but  well  elevated,  and  only  few  min¬ 
utes  to  city.  Only  $325  cash  and  tin  In  nee  ($1,1150) 
like  rent,  monthly  or  yearly  (5  years).  Boss  than 
cost  of  city  lot.  At  your  door  are  excellent 
markets,  good  neighbors,  churches  and  schools. 
A  delightful  home  and'  excellent  investment  in  the 
SOUTHLAND.  Richmond  has  a  population  of 
170,000.  Employment  lu  city.  Write  for  our  free 
literature  on  choice  Virginia  FarnlH.  Address 
K.  T,  Crawley,  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  Room  629,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  wo  open  a  department  here  to  cnnblo  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  ether’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  )t 
kuown  here.  This  Rate  wilt  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  he 
counted  as  part  or  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Ifelp  and  Foal 
Hons  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscriber  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  anil  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Puultry,  Kgga  and  other 
ltvo  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  Oil  other  pages,  Seed  and  Nursery  sitiertlsementa 
will  not  bn  accented  fer  this  column. 

Copy  mu»t  ranch  u*  not  Utcr  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tha  following  week’s  Issue. 


WII.Tj  TRADE  my  farm  and'  oyster  business  for 
yacht.  Write  S.  MONSEIifc,  Cappahoric,  Va. 

ONE  KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER,  good  con¬ 
dition.  F.  N.  DONALDSON,  Jewett,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  carload  standard  apple  barrel 
staves.  J.  L.  DEAN.  Waterville,  Maine. 

BULL  TRACTOR  for  sale,  new.  NAT  L. 
ROWE,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Indiana  Silo,  first  class  condition, 
HI  ft.  diameter,  28  ft.  high.  $100  F.  O.  15. 
PeekskHl.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  FARM,  Lake 
Mobcgan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — “New  Way”  gasoline  engine,  double 
cylinder  and  mounted  on  iron  truck,  good  as 
new,  half  price,  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

CLOVER  HAY.  air  cured,  8  tons;  Clover  and 
Timothy  cured,  6  tons;  put  up  without  rain. 
Alfalfa,  new  and  old  cuttings,  F.  N.  DONALD¬ 
SON,  Jewett,  O. 

COMPLETE  silo  filling  outfit — 12-inch  Ohio 
Blower  and  pipe  and  ti-12  H.  P.  Bull  tractor. 
Also  10-inch  Emerson  Sulky  Plow  to  use  with 
horses  or  tractor.  RROOKSIDE  FARM,  Chester 
Valley,  Paotl,  Pennsylvania, 

CEMENT  BLOCK  OUTFIT,  with  complete  equip- 
rnent  for  sale,  no  sand  here;  cost  §270;  sell 
for  $100.  Also  three  400  egg  Cyphers  Incu¬ 
bators,  bargains,  at  $18  each.  A.  E.  HAMP¬ 
TON,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TON  HARDER  SILO,  three 
years  old,  Blizzard  cutter,  30  feet  pipe,  two 
wagous  for  hauling  corn,  and  Overland  ear  for 
delivering  milk.  WOODS1DE  DAIRY,  Box  153, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — Equity  in  new,  Bronx  apart¬ 
ment,  for  farm  with  up-to-date  buildings; 
Stock  and  equipment;  house  must  have  modern 
conveniences  and  located  on  or  near  trolley  or 
Steam  road.  Preferably  oil  outskirts  of  large 
town  or  city.  Give  particulars  and  photos  first 
letter.  BOX  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALK— ICO  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
Fruit  Belt.  LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersvilie, 
Mich. 

SMALL  FARM,  seven  cows,  needs  worker.  Po- 
cono  Mountains.  Apply  WALTER  PARKER, 
East  Union  Street,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

I' ARM  FOR  SALE,  130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  bush,  largo  house,  2  barns,  ice  house, 
up-to-date  uiiik  house,  near  school,  on  telephone 
line,  mail  route  and  milk  route-  MARY 
XECHENTIEN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  150  acres  or  more; 

level,  tillable,  good  buildings,  100  miles  N. 
Y.  C.  ROOM  20,  853  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

CASH  AUCTION  SALE,  Sept.  6th,  700  acres, 
Last  North  Carolina,  level,  black  cut-over 
land,  station  1&  miles.  JAY  FINCH,  Cort¬ 
land,  0, 

WANTED — Equipped  poultry'  plant;  rent,  option 
buying,  accommodating  one  thousand  layers. 
LSTARNEZ,  Griggs  to  wu,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  250  nice  young  apple 
trees,  00  peach,  plenty  of  smull  fruit,  splen¬ 
did  soil,  good  water,  beautifully  located;  would 
make  nice  country  estate.  BOX  1417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

49-ACRE  FARM,  loam  soil,  on  State  road,  7 
cattle,  team,  all  farming  tools.  CIIAS.  C. 
MITCHELL,  Springville,  N.  Y,,  R.  1. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale  Central  New 
York;  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,01)0. 
F.  H.  RIVENBUIIGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  rent  for  term  of  years  one  to  five 
acres  with  use  of  team  and  tools  in  exchange 
for  services  or  to  take  charge  of  small  farm 
?.G-2,flfr  I)r(lI|ert.v ;  honest,  temperate,  reliable. 
BOX  1420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

23-AC'KK  FARM  for  sale,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 
A,  BOX  50. 


FARM — 54  acres,  new  buildings;  price,  ?3,000; 

without  stock,  $2,500;  %  mile  from  Penn, 

station ;  $500  cash  necessary;  balance  mortgage. 
A.  LEW  IT,  It.  [).,  Raven  Rock.  N.  J. 

For  SALE — 90  acre  fruit,  grain  and  poultry 
farm  at  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  8,500  apples  four  and  five  years;  excel¬ 
lent.  poultry  plant  for  800  layers;  must  be  sold 
by  Full.  Price  $7,700.  ROYAL  RIDGE  FARM, 
Front  Royal,  Va. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT;  good  stock  and 
dairyman  with  excellent  record  for  nbility, 
character  and  results,  wishes  to  change  place. 
BOX  1431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  ATTENDANTS  and  teamsters  wanted  to 
work  In  nn  Institution.  Salary  $35  a  month 
ftnd  maintenance.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Lctclrworth  Village,  Thiel  Is,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  etiurge  of  herd  of  175  head 
grade  cows  and  young  stock  on  certified  dairy 
in  New  Jersey.  Good  salary  to  man  of  ability 
and  experience.  BOX  1400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  temperate,  capable  single  men, 
good  milkers,  ns  herdsman  (Jerseys)  and 
teamster.  E,  U.  DUNN,  Southington,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  dairyman,  private  es¬ 
tate,  married,  no  small  children;  first-class 
butter  maker;  best  reference,  BOX  1424,  care 
Rilrtil  New-Yorker 


WANTED  Married  couple,  no  children,  to  live 
with  owner  on  dairy  farm,  Man  for  farm  and 
dairy  work,  woman  for  housework  Prefer  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  held  a  similar  position;  $50  per 
month  everything  furnished.  References.  It.  P. 
WENIIAM,  l'uiiiesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  Man  to  bottle  milk  and  make  “cul¬ 
tured  buttermilk”  in  certified  dairy  in  New 
Jersey.  Good  permanent  place  for  capable  man. 
Furnish  cottage  for  man  with  family.  BOX 
1399.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMEN  ATTENDANTS  wanted  in  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Salary  $25  a  month  ami  maintenance. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thielis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  single  man — small  dairy  farm 
near  Boston.  Preference  given  to  one  who 
ha9  had'  year  or  more  at  some  agricultural 
school.  No  booze.  Must  be  good  milker.  Fine 
opportunity  for  man  In  earnest.  Superintendent 
is  graduate  of  Agricultural  School.  Good  sur¬ 
roundings  in  every  way.  Don’t  apply  unless 
born  ami  brought  up  on  n  farm.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  to  begin  with.  Address  E.  T. 
L.,  Box  54,  Essex  Station,  Boston.  Mass. 


WANTED — September  1,  married  American  as 
second  man  ou  Holstein  farm  doing  semi-offi¬ 
cial  work.  House  with  modern  improvements, 
and  perquisites.  Wife  to  board  one  or  two  men. 
State  age.  experience,  wages  expected.  Long 
distance  Job  for  right  candidate.  DODGE  FARM, 
Washington,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Single,  temperate 
American,  understands  dairy,  poultry  and 
fruit.  Address  BOX  1428,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Single,  small  herd) 
Guernseys;  good  milker  and  bnttermakcr,  $35 
per  month,  room  and  board,  to  start.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Addrcrij  CHAS.  H. 
FOOTE,  Burlington,  Vt. 


EXPERT  POULTIIYMAN  wants  position  as 
manager  commercial  plant  or  general  farm 
proposition.  20  years’  experience;  married;  n> 
children.  FRED  W.  CARMAN,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  farming 
proposition  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly 
experienced  In  all  brandies  of  farming,  including 
nil  stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  etc.;  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  strictly  sober, 
honest,  and  industrious.  Only  first  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  BOX  1432,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  white,  sober, 
industrious,  married,  who  would  undertake  to 
make  his  fortune  on  salary  and  share  of  profits 
applying  modern  methods  to  thirty-five  acres 
thoroughly  equipped.  Address  LOCK  BOX  183, 
Reading,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  hy  a  practical  farm  man- 
ager,  tor  large  Alfalfa,  dairy  and  breeding 
farm.  BOX  1433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  Herdsman,  single;  must  bo 
good  dry-hand  milker.  Salary  $25  per  month 
and  board.  MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD  POOR  DIS- 
TKICT,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  assistant  with 
housework,  country  community,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  one  appreciating  good  home  preferred 
to  one  demanding  high  wages.  Address  P.  M., 
So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

MARRIED  American  man  would1  like  a  position 
as  foreman  for  woman  or  gentleman’s  country 
Place  or  farm;  no  other  need  apply;  Lenox,  Lee 
or  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  preferred;  others  consid¬ 
ered.  BOX  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  mail  to  work  on  poultry  farm. 

Give  references,  age,  nationality,  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  if  any,  etc.  BOX  1434,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  two  children,  wants  steady  po¬ 
sition  gentleman's  country  estate,  dairying 
farming,  four  ami  half  years  last  position;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  full  particulars;  wage.s  paid 
first  letter.  Address  BOX  1,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Agriculture — Home  Economics 

Two  Year  Courses  For  Young  People  Who  Cannot  Go  to  College 

and  who  desire  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  prepare  them  for  farm 
lile  in  all  its  branches. 

Two  Year  Courses  in  General  Agriculture,  Dairying,  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Horticulture.  200  acre  farm,  pure  bred  stock,  modern  buiJd- 
mgs.  Graduates  are  making  good  at  home  and  in  responsible  positions. 

Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics  in  its  various  branches  prepares 
girls  for  scientific  home  management.  Courses  thoroughly  practical  and 
should  be  a  part  of  every  girl’s  education. 

Year  Trades  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  prepares  girls  for 
professional  work  in  these  lines.  Excellent  equipment. 

.  No  Entrance  Examinations,  Admission  is  free  to  all  boys  and  girls 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  Graduates  of  high  schools  are  finding  the 
work  worth  their  while. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Expenses  are  moderate 
Boys  and  girls  who  want  a  practical  training  for  life  are  coming  to  this  school.  Some  of 
them  have  come  from  your  county.  Find  out  who  they  are  and  write  them  about  the  school. 

For  Catalogue  write  to  F.  G.  Hcluar,  Director ,  Box  R 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


To  Hold  Your  Business,  by  Getting 
Your  Friendship,  by  Giving  You  Service 


The  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  starts  in  where  the  Good¬ 
year  factories  leave  off. 

,  ^  -  i  • 

The  one  big  aim  of  the  Good¬ 
year  factories  is  to  build  mileage 
into  the  tires. 

The  one  big  aim  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station  Dealer  is  to 
make  it  easy  to  get  Goodyear 
Tires  and  Service.  Thus  you 
have  maximum  enjoyment  and 
use  of  your  tires  with  the  least 
effort,  time  and  expense. 

The  first  element  of  conveni¬ 
ence  is  to  be  able  to  get  Good¬ 
year  Tires  when  you  want 
them. 

So  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers  are  located  everywhere. 
By  the  sign  above  you  will  know 
them. 


In  the  rural  hamlets,  in  the  medi¬ 
um-size  towns,  in  the  big  cities  — 
everywhere  you  may  be  or  may 
go,  you  will  always  find  a  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station  Dealer  within 
easy  reach. 

And  the  men  in  this  wide-spread 
organization  aim  to  earn  their  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  by  giving  real 
service. 

They  will  see  that  you  use  tires 
of  proper  size;  they  will  provide 
proper  inflation;  they  will  tell  you 
whether  the  wheels  of  your  car  are 
in  alignment. 

They  will  guard  against  the  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  tire  abuse  which  you 
may  innocently  inflict. 

These  tire  experts  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  merely  to  sell  you  Goodyear 
Tires- 


Their  interest  continues  until 
you  have  had  maximum  mileage 
and  satisfaction  from  them. 

They  all  have  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  the  same  disposition  —  to 
hold  your  business  by  getting  your 
friendship,  by  giving  you  service. 

Such  men,  who  forego  extra 
discounts  to  sell  you  better  tires, 
are  good  men  for  you  to  deal  with. 
This  chain  of  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealers  is  a  part  of  the 
Goodyear  Policy — a  time  and 
money-saving  advantage  to  you. 

It  is  given  to  you  over  and  above 
the  extra  mileage  built  into  Good¬ 
year  Tires,  which  makes  them  go 
farther  and  last  longer,  and  so 
cost  you  less  in  the  end. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


August  19,  1916 


The  Young  Stockman 


"THE 

GOLD  STANDARD 

V  OP  VALUES''^/ 


Announcing 
The  Reo  Models  and 


Two  Important  Price  Reductions  —  Two  Interesting  New  Models 


Prefaced  by  a  Few  Pertinent  Paragraphs 
Pertaining  to  the  Reo  Policy  and  Program 


The  New  Four -Cylinder,  3-passenger  Reo 
Roadster,  $875 


The  New  Reo  the  Fifth,  “The  Incomparable 
Four,”  $875 


The  New  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
$1025 


The  New  4-passenger  Reo  Six  Roadster, 
$1150 


The  New  7-passenger  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


The  New  Reo  Six  7-passenger  Sedan,  $1750 


1500-pound  Reo  “ Speed  IV agon,”  $1000 


THIRST  LET  US  SAY,  since  ft  is  relevant  at  this  time,  that 

-I  Reo  has  not,  is  not  now,  and  will  not  be  concerned  in, 

or  a  part  of,  any  merger,  combination  or  consolidation  with 

other  automobile  concerns. 

THE  AIR  HAS  11  FEN  FULL  of  rumors  of  proposed  plans 
for  the  uniting  of  several  rival  concerns  for  weeks  past.  The 
wildest  rumors  have  gained  currency  and  sortie  credence. 

ANY  CONCERN  THAT  COULD  by  its  financial  standing 
lend  strength ;  by  its  organization  and  experience  lend  confi¬ 
dence;  or  by  its  reputation  lend  respectability  to  such  a  plan, 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  gossip. 

AND  SO  REO,  THE  PIONEER— financially  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  world — has  been  much  discussed,  much 
coveted  by  promoters. 

THAT'S  WHY  WE  SAY  at  this  time — and  we  desire  to  make 
it  as  strong  and  clear  ns  words  can  convey — Reo  is  not  and 
will  not  be  one  of  these. 

REO  WILL  CONTINl1  E  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand  in  the 
old  Reo  way,  striving  from  day  to  day  to  give  to  Reo  buyers 
just  as  much  of  value  as  our  experience  and  facilities  will 
permit — and  that,  as  you  already  know,  has  always  been 
just  a  little  more  than  you  could  obtain  elsewhere. 

WE  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  SELL,  we  Reo  folk.  Nothing 
save  the  legitimate  product  of  our  factories. 

WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS-  not  promoters.  Merchan¬ 
disers — nol  stock  manipulators. 

THAT  WHICH  WE  HAVE  we  prize  so  highly  none  other 
could  see  the  value  we’d  put  on  it. 

WE  HAVE  A  PERMANENT  business — of  how  many  other 
automobile  concerns  can  that  be  truly  said?  That  asset — 
who  can  inventory — who  appraise? 

NO:  WE  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  SAY  against  such  combina¬ 
tions.  nor  against  those  who  make  or  who  join  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  are  good — for  those  on  tire  inside, 

AS  TO  THEIR  INFLUENCE  for  good  or  ill  on  the  trade — or 
the  consumer —time  alone  can  tell.  Anyway  that  question 
has  not  been  asked,  nor  that  phase  considered,  apparently — 
so  why  should  we  try  to  answer  it? 

WE  WILL  SAY  THIS  THOUGH— that  the  spirit  of  “I’ve  got 
mine,  so  I  don’t  care,"  which  is  invariably  preceded  by 
“When  l  get  mine,  etc." — has,  in  our  opinion,  seriously 
retarded  this  great  industry  and  lowered  the  general  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  product. 

TOO  FEW  HAVE,  BUILT  for  permanency — too  many,  alas, 
for  the  quick  clean -up. 

GROOMING  A  BUSINESS  for  such  a  coup  involves  forcing 
production  to  the  limit  to  show  paper  profits — and  the  result 
is  a  product  of  mediocre  quality  at  best. 

FRANKLY  WE  DON’T  KNOW — we  Reo  folk— where  we 
could  put  the  money  (did  we  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  the 
promoter);  we  don't  know  where  we  could  reinvest  the  money 
with  equal  safety  and  with  ns  good  prospects  for.  not  larger, 
but  as  steady  and  certain  return*  permanently.  We  don’t  know. 

THE  REO  POLICY  IS  SUCH;  the  Reo  product  Is  such;  Reo 
reputation  is  such;  that  this  business  is  as  sound,  as  perma¬ 
nent,  as  sure  as  any  other  business  in  the  world — in  or  out 
of  the  automobile  industry — bar  none.  It  is  so  regarded  by 
bankers  and  business  men  the  world  over. 

ASK  YOUR  OWN  BANKER— he  will  tell  you. 

SO  WHAT  COULD  WE  GET  in  return  for  this  business 
(honestly  get,  of  course)  that  would  be  a  fair  exchange. 

THIS  BUSINESS  WAS  CONCEIVED  IN  PRIDE— and  that 
pride  of  achievement  is  its  greatest  guarantee  of  quality  in 
the  product  to  you — and  of  its  permanence  to  u.*. 

THEN  THERE'S  THAT  OTHER  ANGLE  that  some  might 
call  foolish  sentiment  but  which  we,  old  fashioned  Reo  folk, 
regard  most  seriously — namely,  the  obligations  we  have 
assumed  toward  distributors  and  dealers  and  buyers  of  Reo 
Motor  Cars  and  Trucks. 

COULD  WE.  IN  HONOR,  entrust  to  any  other  the  fulfillment 
of  those  obligations — and  enjoy  the  money  we  had  received? 

WE  REO  FOLK  HOLD  that  the  sale  of  a  car  is  not  the  con¬ 
summation,  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  transaction. 

TO  OUR  WAY  OE  THINKING  wc  assume,  at  the  time  we 
accept  the  check  in  payment,  an  obligation  that  shall  endure 
so  long  as  that  car  is  in  operation. 

YOU  SEE.  WE  ARE  OLD  FASHIONED — very  old  fashioned, 
we've  been  told. 

BUT  THIS  IS  AX  AD  and  we  should  talk  business — "hard 
cold  business"  in  an  ad.  So  we’ll  say  no  more  on  that  sub¬ 
ject!  Leave  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  things — 
those  who  have  a  price. 

YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW — everybody  always  wants  to  know 
— what  models  Reo  wi;l  make  the  coming  year,  and  the 
price  of  each. 

OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  NO  NEW  MODELS  —  new 
chassis  models  we  mean.  You  do  not  look  for,  do  not 
expect,  do  not  want  new  chassis  models  from  Reo. 

THAT  ISN’T  THE  REO  WAY.  Refinements — of  course. 
Detail  Improvements — wherever  and  whenever  we  can 
find  a  place  or  a  way  to  make  them. 

NOTHING  RADICALLY  NEW  is  ever  offered  to  Reo  buy¬ 
ers.  For  it  isn’t  new  when  it  gets  to  you — it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  and  conclusively  proven  before  we  let  it  get 
into  a  Reo  car. 

NEW  BODY  TY’PES — YES — and  some  that  put  Reo  in  the 
highest  class  of  cars  in  looks  as  well  as  in  performance  and 
longevity.  We’ll  treat  of  each  in  turn. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  COMES  FIRST,  of  course.  First  not 
only  among  Reos,  but  among  motor  cars. 

FOR  THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  automobile  ever  built,  we 
verily  believe. 


THIS  IS  THE  SEVENTH  SEASON  that  Reo  the  Fifth  has 
been  standard  in  practically  its  present  form. 

NO:  THE  PRICE  WILL  NOT  BE  CHANGED  this  season. 
We  will  not  increase — we  cannot  lower  it. 

ACTUAL  COST  OE  MAKING  is  now  more  (86 0  more)  than 
when  the  present  price,  $>>70,  was  set  a  year  ago.  And  we 
had  made  this  model  so  long:  had  so  refined  and  perfected 
manufacturing  processes;  had  reached  such  an  high  state 
of  efficiency  In  production;  und  out  dealers'  discounts  so  low 
that  we  bad.  then,  reached  rock  bottom. 

IT  WAS  AN  ACHIEVEMENT  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
produce  such  a  car  and  sell  it  at  such  a  price — $875. 

TODAY  Y’OU  SEE  OTHERS  increasing  prices  all  along  the 
line.  They  must  do  so.  They  have  no  choice. 

ORDINARY  BUSINESS  RULES  dictate  that  we  also  "tilt'* 
tire  price  of  Reo  the  Fifth  $50  at  least. 

BUT  REX)  PRIDE  PROMPTS  that  we  absorb  the  extra  cost, 
as  we  have  for  months  past,  and  keep  the  price  where  it  ia 
until  conditions  will,  happily,  return  to  normal. 

THE  FOUR-CYLINDER  ROADSTER— same  wonderful 
chassis,  same  price,  is  the  smartest  thing  on  wheels- — the 
most,  popular  car  In  the  wot  Id  among  physicians,  and  all 
professional  and  business  men.  Also  $875. 

TO  SUPPLY  A  GROWING  DEMAND  for  an  enclosed  body 
on  Reo  the  Fifth  chassis,  we  have  planned  to  build  a  limited 
number.  The  quality  will  be  Reo  -which  is  to  say,  excel¬ 
lent..  The  top  is  rigidly  supported  at  front  and  rear.  Re¬ 
movable  glass  panels  convert  it  into  a  veritable  limousine  for 
winter,  and  these  discarded  and  with  Jiffy  curtains  (which 
arc  also  furnished)  it  is  an  ideal  summer  touring  car.  The 
ptice  is  $1025, 

THE  NEW  REO  SIX  will  continue  In  Its  present  popular 
forms — the  7-passenger  touring  car  and  the  classy  4-passen¬ 
ger  roadster;  and  we  will  make  a  limited  number  with  Sedan 
bodies  to  supply  an  insistent  demand  for  this  type  of  body 
on  this  splendid  chassis. 

THE  PRICE  IS  REDUCED  S100  on  the  7-passenger  and 
roadster  models.  Now  $11501 

NOW  YOU  WONDER,  and  naturally,  how  we  can  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Reo  Six  models  nnd  not  the  Four  -especially 
after  what  we  have  just  told  you  about  the  increased  cost 
of  production. 

SEEMS  ILLOGICAL  at  first  blush — doesn't,  it?  But  It  isn’t. 
For  the  truth  is  never  illogical.  And  the  truth  is  that 
despite  the  present  higher  prices  of  materials  and  labor 
stiil  it  cosU  HS  less  to  make  this  six-cylinder  model  than  it 
did  a  year  ago. 

THIS  POPULAR  REO  SIX  Is  now  in  its  third  season.  It 
lias  passed  the  same  stages  through  which  its  great  four- 
cyllmlcr  namesake  went — initial  costs  have  been  absorbed, 
charged  off.  And  in  accordance  with  that  unswerving 
Reo  policy  we  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  and  set  the  price 
at  $1 1.50  f  .  o.  h-  Lansing. 

YVE  WILL  MAKE  A  LOT  MORE  of  those  4-passenger  Six 
Roadsters  tin*  coming  season.  We  underestimated  the 
appeal  and  the  demand  for  this  model.  It  proved  one  of 
tiie  most  popular  Reos  ever  built. 

THE  SIX  SEDAN  speaks  for  Itself,  though,  truth  to  tell,  an 
illustration  docs  it  scant  justice. 

YOLr  MUST  SEE  IT  where  you  can  study  its  artistic  lines 
and  fauliless  finish  to  fully  appreciate  this  latest  Reo  which 
we  price  at  $1750. 

NOW  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  TRUCKS  since  90  per  cent 
of  all  Reo  automobile  distributors  also  handle  Reo  motor 
trucks. 

PRICE  OF  THE  1500-POUND  REO  “Speed  Wagon"  has 
been  reduced  to  $1000. 

SAME  REASON — SAME  POLICY' — reduced  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  despite  higher  present  cost  of  materials — as  enun¬ 
ciated  in  speaking  of  the  Keo  Six. 

AND  THAT  TWO-TON  REO.  What  shall  we  say?  What 
need  we  say?  YVe  submit,  it  is  the  greatest  2-Ton  motor 
truck  in  existence.  Has  been  standard  for  longer.  Has 
given  greater  proof  of  its  sturdiness  und  efficiency  and  low 
coal  of  upkeep. 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  JUDGE  by  that  over-demand,  we  may  well 
assume  that  we  could  sell  all  that  we  could  make  were 
the  price  $2500,  instead  of  $1050. 

AND  FINALLY  A  WORD  about  the  big  general  plan — a 
brief  reiteration  of  the  Reo  policy. 

WE  STILL  ADHERE,  to  our  determination  never  to  make 
more  Reo  ears  or  trucks  than  we  can  make  and  make  every 
one  good. 

TEMPTATION  IS  GREAT  of  course.  Dealers  protesting, 
buyers  begging  for  more  Reos.  But  we  know — we  know 
— on  what  solid  foundation  thia  Reo  success  was  built; 
and  well  Jealously  guard  that  policy  to  the  last. 

RIGHT  NOW — AUGUST— there  are  more  orders  on  hand 
at  the  factories  than  nt  any  previous  time  in  Reo  history, 
orders  hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output — and  that 
also  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

AND  RIGHT  NOW  Reo  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  buy¬ 
ers  and  of  live  trade  than  ever  before. 

S3t),UtMJ,OOt)  PER  ANNUM  Is  not  small  by  any  means.  Reo 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  In  point  of  production.  * V  e 
have  no  ambition,  however,  to  be  the  largest.  Don  t  want 
to  make  all  the  automobiles — only  the  best. 

RATHER  THAN  INCREASE  the  quantity  we  shall  strive 
always  to  improve  the  quality  so  that,  as  the  art  advances 
and  cars  generally  improve,  still  Reo  will  continue  to  be 
knowq  as — “The  Cold  Standard  of  Values. 


2-ton  Reo  Truck  (Chassis  only , 
with  Driver’s  Seat  and  Cab),  $1650 

(All  Prices  are  f.o.  b.  Lansing,  Michigan) 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 
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T\.T~  A  QOI 


“Cold  Packing”  Canned  Tomatoes 

The  Whole  Process  Described 

Can  you  give  some  definite  information  on  cold  pack¬ 
ing  tomatoes  in  sanitary  cans?  I  would  like  to  know 
length  of  time  to  process,  as  practiced  in  Maryland  and 
eastern  canneries;  also  any  other  information  along 
that  line.  o.  g.  h. 

Indiana. 

THE  HOT  PACK. — About  20  years  or  more  ago, 
before  the  advent  of  improved  canning  ma¬ 
chinery,  many  of  the  canned  tomatoes  on  the  market 
were  prepared  by  what  was  known  as  the  “hot 
pack”  process.  By  this  method  the  tomatoes,  after 
being  peeled,  were  placed  in  large  caldrons  or  ket¬ 
tles  and  boiled  for  the  required  time,  and  then 
poured  into  the  cans,  which  were  immediately 
sealed.  This  method 
is  still  followed  by 
many  housewives, 
who  instead  of  the 
tin  can  use  the  old- 
style  screw-top  jars 
as  containers.  The 
objection  to  this 
method  was  that 
while  the  tomatoes 
were  being  cooked 
all  the  flavor  was 
lost  in  the  steam, 
which  constantly  es¬ 
caped,  so  more  im¬ 
proved  methods  came 
into  use.  It  was 
found  that  if  the  to¬ 
matoes  were  placed 
in  the  cans  raw  and 
the  cans  sealed  and 
placed  in  boiling 
water  the  contents 
would  be  perfectly 
sterilized  and  all  the 
flavor  would  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  tomato, 
and  the  t  o  m  a  t  o 
would  still  have  the 
shape  and  texture  it 
had  while  on  the 
vine. 

THE  MODERN 
COLD  PACK.— To¬ 
day  all  modern  fac¬ 
tories  use  the  cold- 
pack  p  r  o  c  e  s  s  for 
their  fancy  and 
standard  tomatoes, 
only  using  the  hot 
pack  for  very  soft 
dead  ripe  tomatoes, 
a  n  d  this  stock  is 
boiled  down  into  a 
puree  before  being 
packed  into  the  cans, 
so  it  is  really  a  con¬ 
densed  stewed  toma¬ 
to  that  is  canned  by 
this  process.  There 
is  quite  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  a 
modern  tomato  can¬ 
nery.  The  scarcity 
of  and  high  prices  of 
labor  have  brought 
about  the  use  of 
great  capacity  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  in  the  tomato  cannery,  as  well  as 
in  other  lines  of  industry.  Where  formerly  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  cases,  2,400  cans,  per 
day  it.  took  10  men  to  cap  the  cans,  now  the  work 
is  all  done  automatically  by  one  machine,  and  no 
one  has  to  tend  the  machine,  as  the  cans  all  come 
to  it  on  a  continuous  carrier  belt.  Briefly  the  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  modern  tomato  cannery  is  as  follows. 

SORTING  AND  WASHING.— The.  tomatoes  are 
brought  from  the  surrounding  farms  in  half  bushel 
baskets.  Arriving  at  the  factory  the  baskets  are 
emptied  of  the  tomatoes  outo  a  traveling  sorting  ta¬ 


ble,  which  is  an  endless  belt  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  perhaps  20  feet  long.  Alongside  this  table 
stand  two  girls,  who  watch  the  passing  tomatoes  and 
pick  out  any  imperfect  ones  that  come  along,  and 
throw  them  into  the  waste.  They  also  pick  out  any 
under-ripe  stock,  and  place  it  into  baskets  to  ripen 
up.  The  consequence  is  that  all  tomatoes  that  pass 
the  girls  are  perfect  stock,  and  much  better  than 
the  ordinary  fresh  goods  one  sees  in  the  market. 
From  this  sorting  table  the  tomatoes  are  delivered 
onto  another  traveling  belt  made  of  galvanized  links 
with  raised  sides  to  keep  the  tomatoes  from  rolling 
off.  This  belt  travels  down  through  a  tank  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing  clean  water,  where  any  dirt  on 
the  tomatoes  is  removed  and  as  the  belt  passes  out 
of  this  tank  the  tomatoes  pass  under  sprays  of 
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water  that  thoroughly  rinse  out  any  dirt  that  may 
remain  in  the  creases. 

SCALDING  AND  REELING.— Then  this  same 
belt  continues  on  down  through  a  tank  of  boiling 
water,  where  the  tomatoes  are  scalded  to  loosen  the 
skins,  and  as  they  pass  out  of  this  tank  on  the  belt 
another  set  of  cold  water  sprays  plays  upon  them, 
which  hardens  them  and  makes  it  easy  for  the  peel¬ 
ers  to  remove  the  skins.  Next  the  tomatoes  drop 
into  small  buckets  holding  about  12  quarts.  These 
buckets  are  on  another  traveling  table,  which  is  built 
in  a  circle,  or  rather  oval,  around  which  are  gath¬ 


ered  the  people  who  are  to  peel  and  prepare  the 
scalded  tomatoes  for  the  cans.  On  each  side  of  the 
table  are  little  compartments,  each  compartment 
for  one  peeler,  so  arranged  that  the  peeler  has  a 
pail  of  unpeeled  tomatoes  at  her  left  hand,  a  pail 
at  the  right  for  the  peeled  stock,  and  the  skins, 
cores  and  waste  drop  into  a  galvanized  sink  in  front 
of  her,  and  are  removed  by  water  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  through  these  sinks.  The  entire 
table  is  of  metal,  and  easily  kept  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary.  As  soon  as  the  pail  at  her  right  is  filled  with 
the  peeled  and  cored  stock  the  peeler  sets  it  upon 
a  movable  belt  which  carries  the  stock  to  the  filling 
machines.  Here  the  stock  is  dumped  upon  a  per¬ 
forated  screen  to  allow  surplus  juice  to  drain  away, 
and  while  the  stock  is  on  this  screen  it  is  inspected 

by  women  or  girls, 
who  pick  out  any 
slightly  green  stock 
that  may  have 
passed  that  far.  Then 
the  tomatoes  are 
pushed  off  this 
screen  into  the  filling 
hoppers  or  machines. 
These  machines  are 
so  a  r  r  a  aged  that 
they  automatically 
measure  and  place 
in  each  can  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  pass  the 
can  right  side  up  on 
to  the  capping  or 
seaming  machines. 

CANNING  AND 
COOKING.  —  Fro  m 
this  point  on  there 
are  two  methods  in 
vogue  today.  O  n  e 
method  uses  the  can 
known  as  the  hole 
and  cap  can,  and  the 
other  method  uses 
the  open-top  can, 
which  many  people 
call  the  “sanitary 
can,”  which  is  really 
a  trade  name  for  the 
open-top  cans.  As 
the  inquirer  speci¬ 
fies  the  “sanitary 
can”  I  will  stick  to  a 
description  of  this 
method.  As  the  cans 
come  from  the  tilling 
machines  they  pass 
into  the  double 
seamer,  which  auto¬ 
matically  laces  the 
top  on  the  can  and 
crimps  it  into  posi¬ 
tion,  making  the  can 
absolutely  air-tight. 
Then  the  cans  drop 
into  iron  crates  that 
are  hoisted  by  cranes 
into  kettles  or  cal¬ 
drons  and  boiled,  the 
pint  size  30  minutes, 
the  quarts  40  and  the 
gallon  sizes  90.  The 
cans  are  then  ready 
for  labeling.  Some 
packers  place  an  exhausting  steam  box  between  the 
filling  machine  and  the  seaming  machine.  The  cans 
pass  through  this  steam  box,  which  warms  the  con¬ 
tents  and  expands  them  somewhat,  so  that  after  the 
can  cools  when  removed  from  the  process  kettle  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  which  draws  iu  the  ends  of  the 
cans  and  causes  them  to  have  a  more  finished  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  lias  recently  been  added  to  the  list 
of  canners’  machines  a  cooking  kettle  which  auto¬ 
matically  shakes  the  cans  while  they  are  cooking, 
and  thus  reduces  the  time  req* ired  to  process,  so 
that  a  can  that  ordinarily  takes  30  minutes  t«  be- 
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come  thoroughly  sterilized  by  the  okl-style  kettle 
by  this  new  process  will  be  sterilized  in  eight  min¬ 
utes.  The  long  time  required  by  the  old  process  wns 
caused  because  the  heat  took  so  long  to  reach  the 
center  of  the  can,  but  by  agitating  the  contents  the 
heat  penetrates  very  rapidly. 

WORKING  ON  SMALL  SCALE. — On  a  small 
scale  the  general  method  is  the  same  as  in  the  large 
factory.  Sorting  may  be  done  on  a  small  table,  the 
tomatoes  may  be  washed  by  placing  them  in  bushel 
wire  baskets  and  dipping  into  tanks  where  the  water 
is  constantly  changed  so  all  dirt  will  he  removed. 
Then  the  tomatoes  still  in  the  wire  baskets  can  be 
dipped  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  to  scald  them 
and  then  into  a  tank  of  cold  water  to  harden.  Pans 
take  the  place  of  the  metal  table  and  hand  packing 
is  jnst  as  good  as  machine,  only  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  small  seamer  can  be  secured  and  will  do 
the  same  work  as  the  large  automatic  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  kettle  is  jnst  the  same  large  or  small.  The  lit¬ 
tle  cannery  will  not  pay  as  large  profit  per  case  as 
the  large  one,  but  if  loeated  on  a  farm  it  will  throw 
a  pretty  good  bluff,  and  thus  add  to  the  farm  pro¬ 
fits  on  the  fresh  goods  sold.  c.  o.  warfoed. 


Soil  Moisture  and  Annual  Bearing 

ON  page  910  T  was  interested  in  what  is  said 
about  the  biennial  bearing  liabits  of  Baldwins 
and  your  surprise  at  its  bearing  this  year  again,  or 
two  years  in  succession.  Prof.  James  E.  Rice 
thought  that  it  was  due  to  the  ample  moisture  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  previous  Summer.  You  ask  if  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  West  the  same  results  are 
obtained.  Also  you  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
a  wet  season  is  likely  to  drive  the  trees  into  a 
wood  growth. 

I  Having  had  experience  in  both  the  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  sections  of  the  West  and  watching  the 
habits  of  orchards  under  both  conditions  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Rice  is 
the  correct  one.  Most  of  the  commercial  varieties  in 
this  irrigated  section  (Southern  Idaho)  bear  an¬ 
nually.  Considering  the  same  variety  some  orchards 
bear  annually  and  some  do  not,  and  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  such  fluctuations  are  investigated  it  is 
found  that  if  the  proper  moisture  conditions  were 
lacking  the  previous  season  that  fruit  buds  are  also 
lacking. 

In  this  arid  section  the  available  plant  food  lias 
not  been  leacbed  out  by  rains,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
humid  sections;  then  with  the  heat  and  dry  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  of  the  arid  sections  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  plant  life  is  greater  fecundity.  The  heavy 
bearing  of  the  fruit  trees  is  abnormal,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  thinning  of  fruit  from  the  trees  is  essential 
to  the  best,  quality  of  fruit  and  vitality  of  the  tree. 
A  great  vegetative  growth  and  heavy  hearing  of 
fruit  are  not  co-ordinate,  as  the  conditions  which  en¬ 
courage  each  are  I  ho  extreme  of  each  other.  Hence 
when  the  tree  is  heavily  laden  with  fruit  its  vitality 
is  taxed  and  extreme  vegetative  growth  will  not  fol¬ 
low  as  a  result  of  ample  irrigation.  The  prune  tree, 
as  an  example,  when  mature,  will  make,  practically, 
no  growth  the  year  it  is  in  heavy  bearing  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  moisture  applied,  and  this 
is  a  tree  that  bears  annually  here. 

The  White  Winter  Pearmnin  growing  here  has  the 
tendency  to  biennial  bearing  unless  the  moisture 
conditions  are  watched  very  cautiously,  and  when  it 
does  bear  it  overdoes  itself  and  if  at  this  time  the 
soil  does  not  receive  ample  moisture  to  develop  the 
fruit  crop  properly  the  hud  development  also  suffers. 

Another  thought.  Your  trees  could  not  make  an 
excessive  wood  growth  in  a  sod-bound  soil  the  same 
year  it  bears  a  full  crop,  and  hence  the  ample  rains 
favored  fruit,  bud  development  and  better  fruit  at 
the  same  time.  J-  F-  mttooy. 

Idaho. 


Making  Alfalfa  Meal 
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required  in  grinding  grain,  although  a  number  of 
different  types  are  in  use. 

Most  of  the  Alfalfa  hay  used  for  producing  meal 
is  of  extra  quality.  The  pea-green  grade  off  hay  is 
most  desirable,  but  in  years  like  the  present,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  bay  of  this  quality, 
some  bay  of  lower  quality  is  used.  One  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  mills  reports  that  its  meal  is  produced  from 
hay  grown  in  the  irrigated  section  of  Wyoming. 
Another  mill  buys  from  the  irrigated  section  of 
Western  Nebraska.  The  only  advantage  which  hay 
from  irrigated  land  could  have  over  Other  hay 
would  he  the  advantage  in  curing  quickly  without 
rain,  so  as  to  retain  its  green  color.  Hay  pro¬ 
duced  on  irrigated  land  is  frequently  coarser  and 
stemmier  than  hay  produced  on  unirrlgated  land. 
The  meal  is  produced  by  grinding  the  hay,  stalks 
and  all.  Generally  some  other  product  is  added,  for 
example,  a  low  grade  of  mod  asses  produced  from 
cane  or  beet  sugar  mills.  Some  Alfalfa  mills  add 
grain  to  the  Alfalfa  and  molasses,  making  a  pro¬ 
duct  which  is  sold  under  some  special  trade  name. 

Where  Alfalfa  is  shipped  to  the  mills  in  bales, 
it  is  necessary  to  Open  up  these  bales  and  to  put 
them  through  a  large  cutter  before  sending  the  hay 
to  the  grinder.  Where  the  Alfalfa  is  delivered  to 
the  mill  loose,  I  understand  that  in  some  instances 
at  least  it.  is  fed  into  the  machine  without  previously 
being  cut.  One  mill  reports:  "Our  reduction  is  made 
in  one  process  by  cutting,  and  wo  do  not  do  any 
grinding.”  Formerly  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
many  of  the  mills  to  grind  the  product  very  fine. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  not  thought,  necessary, 
and  most  of  the  product  is  left  in  a  rather  coarse 
condition.  This  product  is  not  so  dusty,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  he  more  palatable  than  when  ground  into 
a  tine  meal. 

All  hay  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and  brittle  before 
It  can  be  ground  ;  otherwise  it  will  gum  the  machine 
and  require  an  unreasonable  amount  of  power.  Ex-, 
eept  where  kept  under  very  dry  *  conditions,  it  is 
probable  that  bay  should  be  cured  at  least  two 
months  before  grinding,  and  should  be  kept  away 
from  all  rain  or  sources  of  dampness. 

The  price  of  Alfalfa  molasses  feed,  according  to 
Nebraska  conditions,  ranges  from  $18  to  $22  per  ton 
at  Missouri  River  points  in  car  lots.  Tlie  retail  price 
Miries  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight  at 
points  close  to  the  mills.  As  Alfalfa  meal  must  bo 
shipped  in  sacks  the  same  as  ground  grain,  present 
juices  are  increased  by  the  increased  cost  of  sack¬ 
ing  materials  and  the  higher  price  of  molasses  due 
to  its  use  in  various  industries,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  for  fuel.  K.  a.  burnktt. 


[Many  of  our  readers  now  realize  what:  an  immense 
business  1ms  been  developed  in  crushing  or  grinding  Al¬ 
falfa  and  selling  it  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
feeds.  Some  farmers  who  Iced  good  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  actually  buy  this  Alfalfa  meal  at  a  high  figure,  and 
feed  it  with  their  silage  and  hay!  Quite  a  number  <>t 
readers  .have  asked  about  this  meal,  so  we  print  the 
following  from  l'rot’.  E.  A.  Burnett,  dean  of  the  .Ne¬ 
braska  College.] 

THE  amount  of  power  required  to  grind  Alfalfa 
bay  is  considerably  greater  than  that  required 
in  grinding  corn  or  other  grains.  One  Alfalfa  meal 
mill  in  Nebraska  reports  that  it.  requires  a  150  horse¬ 
power  steam  engine  to  grind  four  tons  of  Alfalfa 
per  hour.  Another  mill  replies  that  it  requires  a  100 
horsepower  motor  to  reduce  five  tons  of  hay  per 
hour.  It.  is  necessary  that  the  hay  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  it  will  grind  satisfactorily.  The  mills 
required  in  grinding  Alfalfa  are  different  from  those 


\  ines  and  keep  the  disk  harrow  and  the  spike  har¬ 
row  going  till  the  surface  soil  is  made  as  fine  as 
possible.  Then  use  simply  400  pounds  of  10%  acid 
phosphate  an  acre  for  the  wheat.  The  peas  and  the 
residue  from  the  manure  applied  to  the  corn  will 
give  you  all  the  nitrogen  needed  for  the  wheat. 
Sow  the  grass  seed  with  the  wheat  and  the  clover 
in  (lie  Spring.  Do  not  allow  manure  to  accumulate 
about  the  barnyard,  but  get.  it  out.  on  a  sod  as  fast 
as  circumstances  will  admit.  It.  will  do  more  good 
there  than  anywhere  else.  When  you  make  manure 
enough  to  cover  the  cornfield  every  Winter  the 
rest  will  be  easy,  and  like  some  farmers  in  this 
State  who  used  to  think  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn 
a  fair  crop,  now  make  nearly  100  bushels,  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  in  the  late  Summer  and  sowing  the 
annual  Crimson  clover,  and  manuring  that,  during 
the  Winter  and  turning  under  the  whole  in  Spring 
for  corn.  If  you  turned  your  sod  in  late  Summer 
and  sowed  Crimson  clover  you  would,  when  turning 
the  manured  clover  under,  bring  the  rotten  sod 
right  where  it  is  needed  and  get  humus  into  your 
soil  more  rapidly.  A  crop  of  clover  in  bloom  will 
have  done  all  that  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  nitrogen 
fixing.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


Improving  a  Virginia  Rotation 

I  have  about  125  acres  of  land  divided  into  five  fields 
of  about  25  acres  each,  which  are  cropped  as  follows: 
One  year  in  corn,  corn  land  sown  in  wheat;  Timothy 
and  clover  sown  on  wheat  in  the  Spring.  The  next  two 
years  the  hay  crop  is  cut  from  this  land,  then  land  is 
planted  to  corn  again  and  the  above  rotation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  not.  The  land  is  comparatively  level  and  what  you 
might:  term  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  It  takes 
pretty  well  to  Timothy  and  clover,  will  produce  from  40 
to  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  a  good  season.  1  lie  wheat, 
yield  is  light,  from  eight  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  largely 
controlled  by  the  season.  I  have  thought  the  land  needs 
lime,  and  liave  limed  about  50  acres,  hut.  cannot  use 
heavy  applirntionH  of  lime  on  account,  of  distance  iioni 
railroad  station.  All  feed  is  fed  on  the  place  to  cattle 
mid  horses,  and  manure  is  saved  and  spread  on  the. 
wheat,  which  is  about  125  loads  per  year  of  50  bushels 
each.  At  present  1  am  using  a  mixture  of  fertilizer  on 
I lm  wheat  which  is  guaranteed  to  analyse  19  per  cent. 

1  hosphorus,  iya  per  cent,  ammonia,  use  the  above  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  nerc  ou  wheat,  i 
1  now  that  the  bind  needs  humus,  and  would  it  not  he  a 
mod  practice  not  to  graze  the  land  after  the  lmy  crop 
s  removed  when  the  land  is  intended  for  corn  the  next 
'ear,  in  order  to  add  move  humus  to  the  land?  'Mint 
s  the  difference  in  the  value  of  a  crop  to  the  laud 
plowed  down  green  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  plowed  under?  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
me  to  change  my  rotation  as  corn  and  lmy  have  a  high 
value  in  this  section,  corn  about  $1  per  bushel,  hay 
£20  per  ton.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  more  fertilizer 
would  he  advisable?  I  am  forced  to  grow  wheat,  hi  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  straw  for  bedding,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  purchase  it  in  this  .section.  What  would  be  the 
most  practical  method  to  improve  the  land  and  follow 
out  the  rotation  as  stated?  T-  P.  \v. 

Washington,  Va. 

YOFR  rotation  is  not.  at  all  bad,  but  1  would  sug¬ 
gest  what  T  would  consider  an  improvement. 
Get  out  all  the  manure  during  the  Winter  on  the 
sod  that  is  to  go  in  corn,  and  get.  it  out  as  nearly 
es  fast  as  made  as  possible,  and  spread  it  and  let 
lie.  It  will  lose  less  value  there  than  anywhere 
else  you  can  keep  it  Com  will  make  better  use 
of  the  fresh  manure  than  wheat,  and  it  will  be  in 
better  condition  foi  Ihe  wheat  following  corn  tlmn 
if  applied  directly  to  the  wheat.  Sow  an  early  ma¬ 
turing  variety  of  cow  peas  in  the  corn  at  last  cul¬ 
tivation.  Cut  the  corn  nt  maturity  and  set  the 
shock  rows  as  wide  apart,  as  convenient,  so  as  to 
leave  as  much  open  land  as  possible.  Then  do  not 
replow  deeply  for  wheat,  but  disk  down  the  pea 


The  Bacteria  on  Clover  and  Alralfa 

What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

Occasionally  one  lie/irs '  such  remarks  as;  “Will 
Smith  didn't  ‘inoculate  his  seed,  and  his  Alfalfa  grew 
all  right,  and  he  lias  the  nodules  on  the  roots  to  prove 
it.  1  don’t  think  your  theory  is  nny  good.” 

Such  eases  are  common,  the  noilulcs  coming  from  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  the  second  year  such  an  Al¬ 
falfa  field  will  turn  yellow.  But.  if  the  plants  get  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air.  by  inoculation,  they  will  store  it. 
m  the  roots,  thus  continually  enriching  the  soil.  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

If  you  were  following  a  three  years’  rotation  of  clo¬ 
ver.  potatoes  and  oats  would  you  inoculate  your  clo¬ 
ver  seed  every  three  years?  Why  isn’t  it  the  number 
of  germs  in  the  soil  that  would  indicate  its  fertility 
rather  than  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potassium  and 
phosphorus  it  contains?  c.  c.  o. 

New  Hampshire. 

WE  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  we  think 
this  writer  or  printer  got  things  mixed  a  lit¬ 
tle.  The  “nodules”  are  the  little  warts  or  galls  on 
the  roots  of  clover  or  Alfalfa.  They  are  really  the 
houses  in  which  the  tiny  bacteria  live  and  do  their 
work.  These  nodules  would  not  come  from  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil!  Wliat  this  writer  evidently 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  made 
its  growth  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  that 
when  that  was  used  up  the  plants  turned  yellow. 

We  saw  a  ease  of  this  not  long  ago.  A  man 
bought  a  farm  on  which  there  was  a  field  of  Alfalfa. 
It  started  well,  but  last  year  it  gave  only  an  ordin¬ 
ary  yield.  Investigation  showed  no  nodules  on  the 
roots  so  this  year  the  farmer  gave  tlie  Alfalfa  a 
coat  of  manure  and  got  a  good  yield.  A  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  without  the  bacteria  or  germs  on  the 
roots  would  not  gain  nitrogen  from  the  air  any  more 
than  corn  or  wheat-  It  would  simply  use  the  ni¬ 
trogen  which  was  fed  to  it  and  when  that  was  used 
up,  show  by  its  growth  and  color  that  it  was  not.  fed. 
Let  that  soil  be  inoculated  so  that  the  germs  find 
places  on  the  roots  and  the  plants  will  take  care  of 
themselves  su  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned.  We  have 
seen  several  fields  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  which  were 
taking  no  nitrogen  from  the  air,  although  fully  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  so  when  the  bacteria  once  appeared 
and  formed  nodules  on  the  roots. 

As  for  inoculating  every  three  years,  it  would  de¬ 
pend  on  conditions.  If  the  soil  were  quite  sour  and 
lime  were  not  freely  used  it  might  be  necessary.  We 
should  observe  the  clover  in  other  fields  of  the  ro¬ 
tation  and  on  much  the  same  class  of  soils.  If  it 
did  well  and  showed  the  nodules  on  the  roots  we 
should  let.  it  go.  We  should  also  send  fair  samples 
of  Ihe  soil  to  the  experiment  station  and  have  it 
examined  for  bacteria.  While  a  soil  well  stocked 
with  bacteria  would  indicate  its  ability  to  Help  in 
the  nitrogen  question,  the  potash,  phosphorus  and 
lime  are  not  in  like  manner  brought  to  the  soil  by 
germs  and  must  he  supplied  if  needed  in  the  form  of 
manures  or  fertilizers. 

The  “  Three  Price”  Grocery  Plan 

SEVERAL  retail  grocery  concerns  in  Southern 
California  are  working  successfully  on  what  is 
known  as  the  “three  price”  plan.  The  goods  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  delivery  and  credit.  Those 
Who  pay  cash  and  take  their  purchases  home  get.  10 
per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  50  cents  or  more,  or 
five  per  cent,  if  they  want  either  delivery  or  credit. 
’Phis  lets  every  customer  know  just  where  he  stands. 
He  can  pay  for  whatever  credit,  or  delivery  he 
wants,  and  knows  that  others  do  the  same.  Under 
the  common  system  the  man  who  pays  cash  and  does 
his  own  delivering  is  penalized  to  help  pay  for  the 
credit  and  delivery  of  others. 
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kept  in  an  unsavory  manner,  should  avoid  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  is  a  good  ice  cream  market  for  the 
neat,  respectable  and  business-like  farmer,  and  lit¬ 
tle  salesmanship  is  required  to  market  the  pro- 


Tour  reputation  for  good  clean  quarters  will  be  an 
advertising  asset  or  liability,  and  this  will  either 
assure  success  or  doom  your  business  to  failure. 
The  ice  cream  market  is  a  good  one  for  the  dairy¬ 
man,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  growing.” 


An  Ohio  Farmer’s  Ice-Cream  Trade 


A  Home  Market  for  Milk  Products 

«<  UALITY  goods  and  honest  service  were  the 
basis  of  my  building  up  a  good  ice  cream 
trade  in  the  neighborhood,”  declared  A.  W.  Allyu  of 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  when  inquiry  was  made  re¬ 
garding  reasons  for  his  successful  local  trade.  His 
headquarters  are  on  liis  farm,  and  bis  tributary  ter¬ 
ritory  is  made  up  only  of  cross-road  towns,  neither 
villages  nor  cities  in  bis  territory. 

“It  does  not  cost  more,  I  find,  to  produce  quality 
goods,  than  the  inferior  kind,  and  for  service,  take 
care  of  your  customers.  You  will  not  be  compelled 
to  develop  new  customers  continually,  and  this  we 
could  not  do  in  the  country.  Anyhow,  to  give  poor 
service  is  not  business. 

“Here  is  liow  we  started  in  business.  In  the  first 
place  we  were  not  satisfied  with  our  returns  from 
our  dairy.  Then  too,  had  we  been  satisfied,  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  prepare  for  the  milk 
inspector  a  little  later.  So  we  looked  over  the  .sit¬ 
uation.  and  decided  that,  if  fixing  must  he  done, 
why  not  do  it  in  the  interests  of  a  hotter  market 
than  the  local  shipping  station?  We  found  it  would 
cost  little  more  to  make  ready  for  ice  cream  busi¬ 
ness.  It  cost  us  about  $300  cash  to  establish  our 
plant.  The  room  in  which  the  ice  cream  plant  is 
located  is  a  room  of  the  house  remodeled  for  the 
work,  and  is  12  by  17  feet.  Being  joined  to  house 
it  would  not  survive  inspection  on  that  technicality, 
hut  on  the  basis  of  sanitation,  we  have  passed  the 
demands  of  the  inspector  a  long  way. 

“My  equipment  consists  of  a  214  horsepower  gas¬ 
oline  engine,  two  five-gallon  freezers  and  30  five- 
gallon  packers.  I  commenced  business  the  first  of 
last  July,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  Summer 
and  early  Fall  months,  T  made  TOO  gallons.  Up  to 
the  present  lime  this  year,  I  have 
made  and  sold  3,000  gallons, 

“I  doubted  about  the  business  pay¬ 
ing  out  when  I  fitted  up  the  wagon 
early  in  July  a  year  ago,  but  the  first 
trip  showed  that  T  was  on  the  right 
track.  As  T  drove  about  the  neigh-  **-**t^V 
borhood,  I  felt  pretty  well  satisfied 
when  my  eight  or  10  gallons  had  been  **~ 
passed  out  to  customers  in  five-cent 
dishes,  in  cones,  and  by  quarts  and  i  i» 

gallons.  Farmers  in  the  lmyfield 
came  to  the  wagon  and  refreshed 
themselves,  paying  me  from  25  to  50 
cents  for  cream.  Housewives  pur-  _  Hj 
chased  and  children  begged  their 
mothers  for  pennies  to  buy  when  I  19E9 

came  around  again.  T  made  three 
trips  a  week,  and  these  were  in  the 

“I  gave  quality,  and  remember  I 
never  solicited  a  single  order.  That 
is  what  a  farmer  can  do  if  he  gives 
quality.  Orders  came  in  by  ’phone 
for  cream  for  the  country  church  festival,  the  la¬ 
dies’  aid  society,  and  the  other  little  gatherings  in 
our  rural  communities.  Two  outside  competitors 
had  supplied  the  cream  previously,  hut  my  cream 
seemed  to  satisfy  tin*  people,  and  not  only  did  I 
sm ml v  flie  fountain  in  the  nearby  town,  hut  there 


Sudan  Grass  in  Arizona 

THE  picture,  Fig.  42G,  shows  Joe  in  the  Sudan 
grass  on  Melilotus  Bauch  in  Arizona.  This 
was  grown  without  irrigation,  just  the  natural  rain¬ 
fall.  Some  of  it  stands  nine  feet  two  inches  high. 
Sweet  clover  grows  successfully  on  this  homestead. 


lVi.  waste  charcoal,  often  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Sometimes  the  charcoal  is  reasonably  pure,  or  it 
will  he  mixed  with  ashes  or  sand.  Has  it  any  value 
as  a  fertilizer?  There  is  very  little  if  any  actual 
plant  food  in  charcoal,  yet  it  often  gives  quite  sur¬ 
prising  results  when  used  on  the  soil.  Tt  may  be 
compared  with  lime,  as  an  indirect  fertilizer.  We 
rarely  use  lime  for  its  actual  plant  food  value,  as 
most  soils  contain  lime  enough  to  feed  the  plants 
which  they  produce.  The  lime,  however,  has  an 
indirect  effect  both  chemically  and  in  other  ways, 
anti  the  charcoal  also  has  something  of  this  indirect 
effect.  It  gives  a  darker  color  to  most  soils.  This 
is  desirable  because  the  darker  the  color  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  soil  can  absorb  and  retain  its  heat, 
duct.  For  him  it  is  only  a  case  of  taking  off  his  If  in  Spring  you  throw  a  quantity  of  soot  or  char- 
coat  and  going  after  the  business,  first  with  the  coal  on  the  snow,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
wagon  and  then  wholesale,  r  receive  80  cents  a  much  more  rapidly  it  will  melt  us  a  result  of  this 
gallon  when  wholesaled.  I  have  not  increased  my  darker  coloring.  We  wear  darker  clothing  in  Win- 
dairy,  T  have  only  three  cows,  and  I  intend  to  eon-  tor  than  we  do  in  Summer  for  somewhat  the  same 

reason,  as  the  darker  color  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  absorbent  and  retainer  of  the 
^mi|i|<iiiT|  heat.  For  many  garden  soils  it  is  a 

HHp  great  advantage  to  warm  them  up 

early  in  the  season.  The  same  is 
L  __  a.  true  of  hotbeds,  and  the  use  of  char¬ 

coal  in  darkening  tlielr  color  will  help 

B  l%  WjjK  Probably  the  greatest  value  of  the 

charcoal  is  its  power  to  absorb  and 
holds  licpiids  and  gas.  Try  the  fol- 
lowing  experiment  to  show  this.  Put 
a  dead  rat  or  small  animal  on  the 
I  ground  and  cover  its  body  with  pow- 

i .  *  • '  .  dered  charcoal.  Go  back  in  a  week 

L  ' 

i  .  ?• ,  or  two  for  an  examination  and  you 

KwXHm'  will  find  that  practically  all  except 
the  bones  of  the  animal  has  been  ab- 
sorbed,  and  it  will  be  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  detect  any  bad  odor  about  it. 
The  charcoal  lias  this  peculiar  power 
of  absorbing  and  holding  these  gases. 
Probably  many  who  read  this  were 
boys  on  a  New  England  farm  in  the 
old  days  before  we  knew  anything  about  bacteria  or 
realized  that  water  from  the  old  well  could  carry 
disease.  We  used  that  water  until  it  began  to  smell 
bad,  and  then  father  or  Uncle  John  would  go  to  the 
stove,  and  take  three  or  four  big  shovelfuls  of  char¬ 
coal  and  ashes  and  throw  them  down  the  well.  That 
would  usually  be  an  end  to  the  bad 

_  smell  for  a  number  of  months  at 

*2*  IV  least.  No  one  knew  or  cared  for  the 
chemistry  of  it  in  those  days,  but  the 
£  charcoal  then  as  now  absorbed  those 
‘I  foul  odors  and  held  them  tight.  Thus 

8  charcoal  put  on  the  manure  pile,  or 
put  into  the  hog  pen.  chicken  houses, 
or  wherever  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
bad  odor  or  a  loss  of  ammonia,  will 
prove  a  great  help  and  saving.  It 
is  an  excellent  material  for  scatter¬ 
ing  now  and  then  behind  the  cattle  or 
horses,  so  that  it  will  go  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  when  the  stables  are  cleaned 
out.  There  are  a  number  of  other 


Riding  Through  the  Sudan  Grass.  Fig.  426 


The  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  Peach  Crate  Press  at  Work.  Fig.  427 


tiuue  buying  my  milk.  Here  is  what  I  am  paying 
each  of  the  eight  small  dairymen  iu  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  i  do  not  test  their  milk,  although  I  make 
my  cream  mixture  reach  close  to  20  per  cent.  For 
l lie  mouths  of  May  and  June  I  paid  $1.30,  July 
$1.40,  and  August  $1.00,  gave  skim-milk  back.  IIow 


Loading  the  Auto  Truck  with  New  Jersey  Produce.  Fig.  428 


is  that?  I  have  made  my  profit.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  how  much  profit,  for  one  might  do  better  and 
might  do  worse.  It  might  be  that  you  are  the  man 
who  would  make  a  success  of  the  business  in  your 
community,”  said  Mr.  Allyu,  “and  you  might  not,  but 
before  jumping  in.  not  only  consider  the  possibilities 
of  your  market,  but  your  standing  in  the  community. 
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The  storage  house  to  which  Mr.  Louis 
Erh  refers  is  one  that  we  built  lost  year, 
not.  sis  an  experiment  particularly,  but  as 
there  was  no  cold  storage  available  this 
method  was  used  for  making  comparative 
tests  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  a  lot  of 
new  apples  that  we  have  created  in  our 
work  here  at  the  station. 

It.  is  simply  a  building  sufficiently  in¬ 
sulated  to  protect  the  fruit  from  freezing 
in  e'old  weather  or  for  holding  a  cold  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  considerable  time  during 
warm  spells.  In  this  climate  even,  our 
Summer  nights  are  always  cool,  and  at 
picking  time  in  the  Fall  our  night  tem¬ 
perature  often  drops  into  the  forties,  so 
that  by  an  arrangement  of  proper  inlet 
and  outlet  for  air  there  is  under  ordinary 
conditions  sufficient  circulation  to  change 
the  air  in  the  house  iu  a  comparatively 
short  time.  I  had  planned  to  use  an  ex¬ 
haust  fan  for  this  purpose,  but  after  last 
year’s  experience  find  that  with  a  proper 
arrangement  of  inlet  and  outlet  ventil¬ 
ators  there  will  be  sufficient  draft  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  power.  The  house  has  a 
capacity  of  about  one  thousand  barrels. 
The  Winter  varieties  kept  perfectly  until 
the  first  of  March,  I  would  not  advise 
its  use  after  this  date  in  this  climate. 

PAUL  EVANS. 

It.  N.-T. — Xo  doubt  in  a  section  where 
the  nights  are  not  uniformly  cool  an  ex¬ 
haust  fan  driven  by  some  cheap  power 
would  pay. 
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will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  he  will 
eat  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Corncobs 
make  a  most  excellent  charcoal  for  live 
stock.  They  can  be  lmmcd  or  roast¬ 
ed  to  a  crisp  iu  an  oven,  or  in  some 
closed  place,  and  then  broken  up  te 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches 

Part  VI. 
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THIS  Book  Free 


It  contains  Reports  of  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  seed  cleaning. 


is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — of¬ 
ficially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grains.  It  absolutely  nds 
seed  grains  of  smuts,  potatoes  of  scab 
and  black-leg — destroys  germs  in  stables, 
cellars,  kennels  and  chicken  houses. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35c  heats  -40 
bushels  of  seed.  Write  for  the  illus¬ 
trated  book — FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Rabbits  Destroying  Tomatoes 

“Trucker.  Jr."  has  informed  me  of  a 
plan  of  growing  tomato  plants  which 
makes  me  grateful  to  him  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Now  will  he  toll  me  how  I  can 
protect  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  ravages  of 
rabbits,  the  cotton-tail  who  takes  all  the 
earliest  and  choicest  fruit?  n.  n,  ii. 

Gouverncur,  X.  Y. 

Wo  have  never  had  rabbits  to  do  any 
serious  injury  to  early  tomatoes.  Two 
years  ago  tlu-y  did  a  great  lot  of  damage 
to  a  Lima  beau  patch  located  near  a  rye 
field,  and  it  seemed  we  could  do  nothing 
to  stop  them.  We  cannot  lawfully  shoot 
them  without  going  through  a  lot  of  red 
tape  that  would  last  several  weeks,  by 
which  time  all  damage  would  be  done. 
We  cau  go  to  the  expense  of  fencing  the 
plants  to  be  protected,  or  if  the  block  is 
a  small  one  a  good  lively  dog  tied  iu  the 
center  of  it  might  keep  the  rabbits  away. 
Aside  from  that  about  the  only  thing  we 
find  of  value  is  to  keep  patient  until  the 
gunning  season  opens,  then  go  at  it  right 
and  clean  them  out.  trucker,  jr. 
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GRADE  YOUR  FRUIT 

Get  a  Britton  Fruit  Grader 

Itdoes  the  work  of  4  men,  and 
does  it  better.  2  to  8  sizes. 

Docs  not  injure  fruit.  Capacity  30  to 
•10  bbls  per  hour.  J  ngenious  principle. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

BRITTON  GRADER  CO. 

720  C.  of  C.  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


4  15  15  15  15  00  300  Pack  of  good  height. 


Pack  of  good  height. 

Pack  of  good  height. 

Requires  two  5%  inch  peaches  in  bottom  layer 
of  each  till. 

Pack  of  good  height. 

Crata  rather  full.  May  require  “stripping." 
Pack  of  good  height. 

Pack  of  good  height. 

Pack  a  bit  slack. 

Pack  rattier  high.  May  require  stripping. 

Pack  of  good  height. 

Pack  of  good  height. _ 


Peaches  that  are  muck  larger  than  STj  removed  to  a  plact 
inches  in  equatorial  circumference  will  whore  the  covers  m 
not  pack  three  layers  in  a  till  unless  the  should  be  done  nea 
crates  are  "stripped”  at  the  ends,  A  crates  will  be  lout 
2-1  pack  of  Elbertas  consisting  of  SV>-  trunks  and  wagons 
inch  peaches  in  all  the  bottom  layers  and  to  the  shipping  p< 
9%-inch  peaches  in  the  second  or  top  hard  work  to  nail 
layer  of  each  till  will  result  in  a  two-tier  crates  without  a  pi 
pack  of  the  proper  height.  Various  other  crate  will  require 
packs  of  this  sort  can  be  made  with  very  about  1-1  \\  inches 
large  peaches.  The  same  style  of  pack  to  he  nailed  down 
and  the  same  size  fruit,  should  be  used  with  less  than  thi 
throughout  a  single  crate.  Xevor  put  one  the  packing  house 
size  of  fruit  iu  the  bottom  tills  and  still  reaches  the  market 
another  in  the  top  tills.  two  men  to  nail  an 

Actual  Process  ok  Packing— With  xa  i ilJsses* a^e 

the  fruit  upon  the  table  and  the  packers 

ready  to  begin  a  crate  is  selected  from  * l^k‘ Suet 
the  stack  and  placed  upon  the  crate  shelf  '  L  j 

of  the  table.  The  three  ton  tills  are  then  ^  V 

removed  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  pro-  .. 

vidod  for  them  above  the  table,  the  cen-  ^  ^tencMe 

ter  slat  or  divider  is  then  taken  out  and  ? b^-idv-n 
placed  upon  the  tills.  This  leaves  the  "J l+v.p  . *.! 

three  bottom  tills  in  the  crate  ready  for  »•  J*  jj*  Sd-rnblpm 
packing.  The  packer  should  then  note  ed  in  considerable  m 

the  size  of  the  fruit  before  him  and  adopt  Pads  For  Crati 
the  necessary  pack.  The  diagonal  pack  js  ur1\v  a  common 
enables  One  to  take  a  peach  in  each  hand  gort  0f  a  pad  betv 
and  place  them  in  position  in  the  crate ;  fruit  and  the  cover 
in  fact  a  good  packer  will  place  the  fruits  aye  quite  effect  iv 
in  the  tills  as  rapidly  as  he  can  move  bruising  of  the  fru: 
his  two  hands  forward  to  the  tabic,  pick  0f  pads  in  use  arc 
up  the  fruits  and  place  them  iu  the  gated  cardboard  au 
crates.  When  the  bottom  tills  of  a  crate  Sj0r.  The  eardbc 
are  packed  the  divider  and  top  tills  are  could  he  purchased 
placed  in  position,  and  packing  proceeds  jn  while  exo 

until  the  crate  is  full.  than  double  this  j 

Details  of  Packing. — The  details  of  penance  of  the  v 
the  arrangement  of  both  the  2-2  and  2-1  hoard  pads  are  t< 
packs  are  illustrated  in  previous  article  ‘1S  excelsior  on 
and  should  require  but  a  brief  explanation.  ^..U8eA  1  ^ 

I»  starting  .he  2-2  ■»<*««  Mr)  is  »  £ 

placed  iu  a  corner  of  the  till  and  a  sec-  vita  papu.  a.  cu 

ond  half  the  distance  from  that  specimen 

to  the  other  Corner  of  the  till.  In  be-  ( .U,1.. 

ginning  a  2-1  pack  a  peach  is  placed  in  ft  cut.  Ihe  cat 
each  of  the  two  corners  of  the  lower  end  a's<?  appear  to  giy 
of  a  till,  while  if  a  1-2  pack  should  be  I'rotectingthe  frui 
adopted  for  8-ineh  peaches  a  fruit  would  ^tts,  although  «n  ^ 
first  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  space  much  used,  ilie  I 
between  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  till.  aml  ar<?  moreexpei 
The  second  tier  or  layer  iu  any  till  F 

should  be  packed  so  that  the  individual  V  it  is  likely  to  t* 
specimens  rest  directly  over  the  spaces  be-  1U  transit.  vv  non 
tween  the  fruits  in  the  lower  tier.  With  earlots  the  pack  a* 
a  little  practise  one  soon  becomes  fami-  tUat  tatey  wni  sram 
liar  with  the  various  sizes  of  fruit  and  a11  excess  of  paddn 

how  they  should  be  arranged.  Some  _ 

growers  grade  the  fruit  as  to  size  before 

it  is  placed  before  the  packers.  This  is  Air-cooled 

almost  a  necessity  if  the  fruit  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  variable  as  to  size,  maturity  or  On  page  S<_S2  tb 
amount  of  blemishes.  Where  the  fruit  is  Louis  Frb  of  an  a 
uniform  and  largely  falls  into  two  grades  Missouri  which  is 
and  sizes  the  packers  can  grade  as  well  as  pensive  artificial  c 
pack  and  do  the  work  economically.  A  is  well  insulated  a 


That  bents  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1, 2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
cer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS  Catalog  Free.  .Agents 
\Y anted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO..  Westerville,  O. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  in  Missouri 

After  reading  what  L.  It.  Johnson 
writes  of  the  Everbearing  strawberries 
on  page  525,  I  must  say  a  word  iu  their 
defence.  I  tried  them  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  bought  200  Progressive  ami  200 
Americas.  The  Progressives  were  badly 
mixed  with  other  varieties  so  that  there 
were  perhaps  only  one-half  true  to  name, 
yet  of  these  1  picked  as  much  as  six 
quarts  at  a  time,  picking  them  every  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  day,  quite  often  four  and 
live  boxes.  The  Americus  did  not  do  well 
with  me,  but  I  believe  the  Progressive  is 
really  a  profitable  anil  good  paying  berry. 

Missouri.  ciias.  tubzner. 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 


Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  OurMul-summer Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Ada. 


HOFFMAN’S 

Seed  Wheat 


For  August  ami  Fall  planting.  Runner  amt  pot- 
grown  plants  that,  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Leading  standard  ami  Kverbearirig  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  FRUIT 
TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L.  Scjulres,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  £gl 

August.  September  and  October  setting*,  Layer 
plants  from  60  different  varieties,  ineluding  Fall- 

bearing.  Send  lor  catalog.  J.  Kcillori  Mall.  Be  pi.  ?,  Rhode,  dale.  Md. 


40,000  bushels  grown 
on  1,232  acres  in  the 
Lancaster  County  Seed 
Wheat  Belt. 

Six  kinds— reliable,  hardy, 
prolific — the  choice  of  sixty 
varieties — that  came  under 
our  observation  during  17 
years  of  Seed  Wheat  pro¬ 
duction. 

Graded  through  three 
modern  cleaners  —  the 
"Wolf,"  the  "Ilowe,”  the 
"Clipper."  Free  of  smut, 
rye,  cockle,  chess,  garlic. 

Prices  are  just.  It  will 
cost  you  20  cents  to  80  cents 
per  acre  to  change  seed, 
including  bags,  and  in  most 
cases  freight. 

Seed  must  please  you.  If 
it  don’t  you  return,  it  at  our 
expense  for  freight  and  we 
return  your  money. 

The  head  of  wheat  shown 
here  is  "Leap’s  Prolific.” 
This  {variety  is  yielding  35 
to  48  bushels  per  acre.  We 
would  like  to  send  you  a 
sampic  with  "Hoffman’s 
Wheat  Cata loo"  both 
free,  if  you  tell  where  you 
saw  our  advet  tisement. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co., 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants 

per  10,000.  Tomato  Plants — $1.30  per  1,000, 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants— $1.50  per  1 ,000 
dower  Plants— *2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C  SCHMIDT,  B 


LESS  THAN 
WHOLESALE 


Extraordinary  big  values.  Now  tested  recK-ancd  seed. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Hold  sub, feet  yon r  approval.  Lowest 
prices  "ii  Alsike,  blue  Glass,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed 
gras*  and  all  field  seeds.  Sam  pies,  prices  and  big  vnlu- 
able  profit-sharing  Sued  Guide  Free.  American  Mutual 
SffD  Co.,  Dept.  311,  <3rd  and  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


"  Stoner's  Miracle,”  ami  "  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.’ 
Best  ree  lea  ned  seed.  Pi  ires  reasonable.  Write  for  Hr 
cnlarand  samples.  J  N.  McPherson, R.O  .  Scottsville.N.Y 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE  ™u°  It  usfi  e  hf hue  Seed* \  VI  I  ear ' 

Samples  a  nd  catalog  free.  w.  n  SCARE r.  Bn  0,  New  Carlisle,  0, 


ALFALFA  SOIL 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddun  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J, 


APPLE  BARRELS  SSAgfi* 

oughly  seasoned  stock.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N  Y 
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The  Needs  of  Eastern  Fruit  Growers 

Co-operate  or  be  Left  Behind 


Four  Cars  Come  With  Champions 
to  One  With  Any  Other 


[Extracts  from  an  address  at  the  Lockport, 
N.  Y. ,  farmers’  congress  June  1,  by  Seth  J,  T. 
Rush,  Manager  of  the  Eastern  Fruit  and  Produce 
Exchange.] 

Part  II. 

Western  Competition. — What  lias 
been  done  in  California  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  can  he  done  in  the  Km  pi  re  State. 
Our  western  competitors  have  no  patent 
on  the  raising,  selling  and  distribution  of 
fruit.  They  were  forced  to  do  what  they 
have  done  by  their  remoteness  from  the 
great,  markets  at  our  doors.  When  New 
York  growers  quit  fooling  with  this  great 
problem  and  apply  clean  cut  business 
methods  to  the  grading  and  marketing 
of  their  products  our  distant  competitors 
will  surely  be  up  against  it.  The  East¬ 
ern  grower  objects  to  contributing  any 
time  or  money  to  advertise  and  widen 
the  distribution  of  bis  products.  The 
Western  glower  did  it  in  the  first  place 
because  he  was  forced  to,  and  he  does  it 
now  because  he  knows  that  it  pays,  aud 
that  he  could  not  market  his  products  at 
all  without  the  aid  of  the  great  system 
that  has  been  created  and  built  up  for 
his  benefit.  Are  flic  growers  of  New 
York  going  to  insist  on  having  their 
noses  forced  to  the  grindstone  and  held 
there,  before  they  will  be  ready  to  meet 
and  handle  this  problem  with  wisdom 
and  energy?  1  refer  to  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  because  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most,  successful 
in  existence,  but  it  is  not  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  They  do  things  in  a  large 
way  out  there-  last  year  $80,000  was 
spent  in  telegraph  tolls  alone.  This  year 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  go  out  of 
California  over  *15,000  carloads  of  Citrus 
fruits  and  these  will  he  distributed- — not 
shipped  out  haphazard,  the  way  we  do  it 
in  New  York.  A  most  extraordinary 
feature  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  this  immense  quantity  of  fruit  is  the 
fact  that  it  actually  costs  less  than  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  exchange.  The  figures  also 
show  that  in  eleven  years,  the  exchange 
dealing  with  11,500  buyers  lias  returned 
to  California  $170,000,000,  and  in  these 
eleven  years  the  losses  due  to  bad  debts, 
accidents,  and  damage  to  fruit,  has 
amounted  to  only  $S,000,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
aggregate  business. 

Separate  Exchanges. — Tt  is  all  non¬ 
sense  to  organize  a  lot  of  separate  ex¬ 
changes  and  have  them  all  working  at 
cross-purposes:  in  Competition  with  each 
other  and  in  ignorance  of  where  the  other 
organizations  are  selling  their  products. 
Such  a  plan  can  only  mean  confusion, 
duplication,  extravagance  and  will  get 
you  no  where.  It  would  be  but  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  present  absurd  sit¬ 
uation  where  hundreds  of  individual 
growers  and  hundreds  of  speculators  are 
shipping  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
orchard  in  total  ignorance  of  where  any 
car  but  their  own  is  going.  You  can 
never  get  distribution  that  way.  and  the 
only  way  you  will  ever  get  it  will  be  by 
centralizing  your  sales  machinery.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
intends  to  have  its  agents  throughout  the 
peach  belt  report  to  an  office  in  Roches¬ 
ter  each  night  during  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ping  season,  just  how  many  cars  have 
been  billed  out  from  each  station  during 
the  day  and  give  the  destination  of  each 
car.  This  is  practical  work,  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  1  recommended  at  a 
fruit  growers'  meeting  three  years  ago, 
but  it  will  not  amount  to  anything,  un¬ 
less  the  information,  when  collected,  is 
immediately  turned  over  to  some  one  with 
ability  and  absolute  authority  to  divert 
cars  and  redistribute  them  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  too  many  going  to  any  one  or  two 
or  three  markets,  with  resultant  gluts 
aud  broken  prices.  Quick  action  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  secure  diversions — it 
must  be  done  by  or  before  midnight.,  and 
it  must  be  done  by  someone  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  every  day  market 
conditions  and  railway  rules,  rates  aud 
schedules,  and  it  must  be  handled 
through  one  office.  This  arrangement 
would  give  more  time  for  obtaining  last 
minute  information  and  making  sales. 

Aids  In  Distkiiuition. — There  is  a 
place  for  the  employment  of  every  legiti¬ 
mate  agency  in  the  distribution  of  our 
products,  bur  every  useless  or  inefficient 
man  or  method  must  lie  eliminated,  and 
all  needless  expense  and  duplication  of 
Service  stopped,  for  ill  the  end  the  cost 
of  if  all  must  come  out  of  the  fruit ;  it 
can’t  come  from  any  other  source,  and 
the  producer  ami  consumer  must  pay  the 
lull.  The  railroads  will  be  willing,  1  feel 
sure,  to  cooperate  with  us  to  improve  the 
service  and  adjust  rates,  just  as  soon  as 
we  furnish  them  with  some  evidence  that 
we  know  we  are  alive.  The  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  &  Markets,  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  will  each 
be  glad  to  render  every  practical  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  organizing  the  lo¬ 
cal  units,  and  the  Eastern  Fruit  &  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  is  ready  and  willing  to  do 
its  part  on  a  purely  cooperative,  non¬ 
profit  .basis,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  and  National  Departments  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  In  times  of  war  every  soldier  can¬ 
not  be  commander-in-chief,  aud  in  this 
movement  it  will  be  impossible  to  supply 
every  grower  with  an  office  or  a  soft 


job — that  will  be  disappointing  to  some 
I  am  aware,  hut  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  “Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,” 
and  our  purpose  is  not  to  furnish  remun¬ 
erative  jobs  to  members,  -but  rather  to 
sell  and  distribute  their  products  intelli¬ 
gently  and  cheaply.  A  score  of  the  larg¬ 
est.  and  most  progressive  fruit  growers 
of  Western  New  York,  if  they  will  unite 
on  a  clean -cut,  definite  program  for  the 
proper  growing,  packing,  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  products,  and  sticking 
together  consistently  aud  loyally  support 
their  proposition  from  start  to  finish,  can 
accomplish  wonders  for  themselves  and 
their  fellow  fruit  growers  of  this  State. 
These  men  must  be  willing  to  get  behind 
their  organization  and  push,  and  keep 
on  pushing — there  will  be  no  reserved 
seats  for  those  who  will  want  to  climb 
aboard  and  ride. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Fall  Seeding 

Several  people  ask  us  about  the  plan 
of  seeding  Sweet  clover  in  the  wheat  or 
rye  at  the  time  of  seeding  this  grain. 
They  also  want,  to  know  if  if  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  corn, 
like  A  Dike  or  Red  clover.  It  may  lie  pos¬ 
sible  under  best  conditions  to  carry  the 
Sweet  clover  through  in  this  way.  but 
our  own  experience,  and  the  reports 
which  come  to  us,  are  against  tin*  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Sweet  clover  must  make  a  fair 
growth  during  the  Fall  in  order  to  carry 
through  the  Winter.  Evidently  it  must 
make  a  heavier  growth  than  Alsike  in 
order  to  live  over.  It  is  not  likely  to  do 
this  when  seeded  in  September  or  lute 
August,  as  it  would  be  when  used  as  a 
cover  crop  or  seeded  with  small  grain. 
Most  of  those  who  undertake  to  use  it  in 
that  way  Avill  probably  he  disappointed. 
From  its  growth  on  our  own  farm  we 
judge  that  it  should  be  seeded  before  Au¬ 
gust.  1st.  in  order  to  carry  through  the 
Winter,  or  else  not.  seeded  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  this  clover  is  like  a  weed,  and 
will  grow  anywhere  without  trouble.  We 
do  not  find  it  so.  It  requires  lime,  or  an 
alkaline  Soil  to  do  its  host  and  is  not  as 
hardy  to  pass  the  Winter  in  the  soil  as 
Alsike  or  Crimson  clover.  Many  people 
in  talking  about  cover  crops  seem  to 
have  this  idea  about  the  Sweet  clover. 
Our  advice  is  to  give  up  the  thought  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  experiment.  Alsike  will  be 
much  more  profitable  for  cover-cropping 
than  the  Sweet. 


Coal  Mine  Waste 

Anyone  who  has  ever  passed  by  a  coal 
mine  will  recall  the  great  piles  of  waste 
which  have  gathered  around  the  mouth  of 
the  mine.  This  is  chiefly  waste  coal, 
usually  small  pieces  of  dust  which  sift 
out  as  the  coal  is  brought-  up  for  shin-  I 
merit.  Some  men  regard  it  as  a  waste 
product,  a  nuisance  because  it  gets  in  the 
way.  In  late  years  a  business  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  pressing  this  waste  into 
briquettes  which  are  used  as  fuel.  I.ast 
year  this  business  amounted  to  $1,055,- 
710,  and  is-  only  in  its  infancy.  This 
waste  is  generally  of  low-grade  material, 
but  there  are  many  places  where  it  can 
he  used.  The  briquettes  are  made  by 
mixing  the  coal  wastes  with  pitch  or 
similar  substances  and  pressing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  brick.  Then  they 
are  easily  handled,  both  for  shipping  and 
use  as  fuel.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that 
witlSn  a  few  years  this  business  will  be 
greatly  developed  and  the  great  piles  of 
waste  around  the  mines  will  thus  become 
available  as  fuel.  Another  suggested  way 
of  utilizing  this  waste  is  to  burn  it  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  so  as  to  form  a 
gns  which  may  be  piped  about  the  coun¬ 
try  for  use  in  manufacturing  or  domestic 
purposes. 


Vertical  Drainage 

We  have  on  back  end  of  our  farm  a  flat, 
level  lot  of  about  15  acres  inclined  to  be  a  1 
little  wet.  II  is  no  lower  than  neighbor¬ 
ing  and  adjoining  farms,  but  a  little  lower 
than  our  fields  adjoining.  There  is  no 
drainage  ditch  nearby  .and  it  would  mean 
quite  a  job  and  expense  to  drain  this  lot. 
The  soil  D  a  gravelly  loam,  good,  bill  not 
fertilized  for  some  time,  therefore  not  a 
good  producer  at  all,  although  it  had  a 
fair  stand  of  hay  last  season,  which  is 
now  run  out.  Would  vertical  drainage  be 
of  value  on  this  piece?  w.  k. 

Jordan,  N.  Y. 

This  seems  to  be  a  place  where  vertical 
drainage  might  be  well  worth  trying.  The 
theory  of  this  is  (o  dig  down  at  the  lower 
part  of  this  field  until  you  come  to  an 
open  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  through 
which  the  water  will  work  off  below.  If 
upon  examination  you  find  such  a  forma¬ 
tion  under  this  field,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  plan  can  be  worked  out.  It  does  not 
operate  well  under  all  conditions,  hut 
there  are  cases  where  the  ground  is  in  a 
saucer  formation  with  an  open  vein  lie- 
low  the  surface,  where  the  water  will 
work  off  in  this  way.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  consult  your  county  agent,  whose 
address  is  8.  A.  Martin,  112  Court  House, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Ask  him  about  it,  aud 
he  will  undoubtedly  come  and  look  the 
matter  over. 


Since  four  of  every  five  new  cars  come 
equipped  with  Champions,  our  plugs 
are  constantly  on  test  with  SO',  q  of 
the  owners  of  new  cars. 

No  other  spark  plug- is  undergoing  such 
a  gigantic  final  consumer  test. 

And  on  the  outcome  is  staked  the  very 
life  of  our  business. 


But  the  consumer  verdict  in  favor  of 
Champions  has  enabled  ns  to  double 
o  ur  b  usi  ness  every  ycarof  itsexistence. 

Such  a  test — such  a  verdict — establish 
Championdependability  as  known — ■ 
proven,  indisputable  fact  to  be 
remembered  when  you  replace  the 
spark  plugs  in  your  car. 


Dealers  everywhere  are  prepared  to  satisfy  the  insistent  consumer  deraandfor 
Champions. 

They  know  which  Champion  is  designed  to  serve  eacli  different  motor. 

See  that  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Notify  us  immediately  if  you  have  any  trouble  getting  Champions  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  511  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


The  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Write  ii^Toduy  .  — 
For  CATALOG 


_  ^  Will  sprf  id  txs 
Jr  much  lime  imtl 
’  _  Tertiltefr  in  one 

day  a*  TEN  MUN. 

Jr 

\ 

Yon  rail  pay  more  money  foradifferetit  make  Vi 
m'  rprutwfer.but  yoU  cannot  .got  n  bettor  I  hue  V.- 
hiiiI  tri'tilixer  numidcr  I  linn  llio  old  reliable  Frederick 
<  mi nly  Spreiiuer,  which contains  all  the  lilt'Xt,  patented 
lVutuivs,  Nprcinl  your  lime  mid  fertilizer  rrjculurly  u;id 
iiiiltiirmly,  the  proper  way  of  applying  thcuo  erpemivti 
materials.  One  spreader  looks  very  much  Jikiy  another 
when  now,  Imt,  Ir>  the  actual  service  that  counts.-  Please 
i-iilViMiT  the  In;-,  uy  paten  ted  features  ot!  the  Frederick 
Cuu nly  Spreader  and  write  us  today. 

IV00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  019,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  best  and  cheapest  corn  insur¬ 
ance  you  can  buy,  that  will  save 
every  ear  of  you  r  cow  crop  is  * 
Marshall  Iron  Com  Crib.  Built 
of  heavy  zinc  gal'.r.nis'jd  iron. 
Cost  no  more  thou  old  style 
woodencrihx.  St cau  corn  in  rat- 
proof,  fireproof,  vrcitficr-proof 


TTyarshaW^brn  Cribs 


Got  This  Gtg  FREE  Book  Today 

Just  2*?ud  me  a  postal  with 
your  narno  and  uddress  and  I’ll 
mail  you  my  btir  free  catalog. 
Telia  how  Mar-hails  cure  corn 
bettor.  A  Bhco  toiit  every  farm. 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  book. 

John  O.  Overholt,  Pree. 
IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  CO. 
Box  120  Wooster.  Ohio 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 


ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 
and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


small  -  Thousands  of  Auto-Oiled 

cost. 

Aermotors  have  replaced  other  makes 
of  windmills  on  their  old  towers.  An  Aermotor  with  a  short 
stub  tower  can  easily  be  put  on  “any  old  tower.”  It  is  worth 
the  price  to  get  rid  of  the  continual  climbing. 

THEY  NEED  ATTENTION  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder- Hanger.  It  tells  all  about  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotors  and  Easy -To- Build -Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO..  1 1 43  SvCampbell  Ave„  CHICAGO  55 
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A  Good  Face. — It  pays  to  fix  up  the 
house  and  grounds — not  extravagantly, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  within  our  time  and 
income.  Not  only  will  this  make  the 
home  more  presentable  and  more  salable, 
but  it  gives  a  feeling  of  family  pride, 
which  is  about  as  good  an  asset  as  any 
farm  can  have.  A  little  paint,  a  bit  of 
lawn,  a  good  selection  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  will  make  a  great  change  in  the 
face  of  any  farm,  and  it  will  pay.  Two 
years  ago  we  put  out  a  fringe  of  shrub¬ 
bery  around  the  front  of  the  farm  along 
the  road,  and  it  is  growing  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  necktie.  Somehow  you  notice  how 
when  we  meet  a  stranger  we  glance  at 
the  neck  to  see  how  the  face  is  set  oft'. 
,Xo  use  talking,  the  collar  and  necktie 
frame  the  face.  If  they  are  neat  and  in 
good  taste  the  face  will  get  by,  and  it  is 
much  the  same  with  the  face  of  a  farm. 
A  neat  yard  or  lawn  makes  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  smile,  and  you  look  back 
as  yo,ii  pass  along  and  remember  the 
place  even  after  it  is  out  of  sight. 

The  Old  House. — Fig.  431  shows  a 
picture  of  our  old  stone  house  from  the 
road.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  old 
this  house  is.  It  certainly 
belongs  to  Revolutionary 
times,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  here  when  'Wash¬ 
ington’s  army  retreated 
from  Fort  Lee  and  passed 
over  to  Winter  quarters 
about  four  miles  from  our 
farm.  We  lived  in  this 
house  for  six  years  or 
more,  until  we  built  our 
new  home.  When  we  came 
here  the  stone  house  stood 
jammed  up  close  to  the 
road,  bare  and  bleak  and 
without  ornament.  The 
first  year  we  came  here  I 
planted  Boston  ivy  near 
the  east  wall  which  faces 
the  road.  A  few  years 
later  we  planted  climbing 
roses  at  each  corner.  On 
the  south  side  there  was 
a  big  Wistaria  vine,  aud 
we  planted  honeysuckle  and 
half  a  dozen  lilacs.  When 
we  planted  these  little 
shrubs  we  had  no  idea  of 
their  power  for  growth  in 
this  hard  soil.  They  have 
had  but  little  trimming, 
and  have  grown  into  a 
great  natural  tangle,  as 
you  see  in  the  picture. 

The  ivy  has  covered  the 
entire  house  front,  while 
the  roses  have  climbed  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  and 
crept  for  10  feet  or  more 
around  the  sides.  In  late 
June,  when  the  roses  are 
at  their  best,  this  old  house  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  the  hundreds  of  cars  that  go 
dashing  by  slacken  their  speed  a  little, 
and  the  wayfarers  go  on  with  a  pleasant 
memory  of  a  fine  old  relic  of  bygone 
days  with  its  sturdy  old  homeliness  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  beautiful  “necktie”  of  a 
modern  generation. 

Beauty  Spots. — No  use  talking,  It 
pays  to  let  the  young  people  try  their 
hands  at  a.  little  landscape  gardening. 
Many  a  child  conies  into  the  world  with 
a  love  of  beauty  and  color.  It  is  hard  for 
these  little  ones  to  be  held  down  to  the 
stern,  drab,  gray,  hard  lines  of  many  farm 
homes.  Let  them  try  their  hands  at 
inexpensive  shrubs — encourage  them  to 
train  vines  up  over  the  house,  or  over 
ugly  places,  or  to  plant  shrubs  so  that 
little  patches  of  color  will  show  all 
through  the  season.  “Can’t  afford  it,” 
says  one  of  my  farmer  friends.  What 
will  it  cost?  You  would  hardly  know  it 
had  cost  anything  by  the  time  it  is  done. 
“It.  will  make  the  children  soft !”  There 
you  are  wrong.  It  will  be  the  finest 
thing  on  earth  for  the  children  and  their 
mother.  It  will  make  them  happier, 
make  them  take  more  interest  in  the 
farm  and  the  home,  and  give  them  a 
higher  idea  of  citizenship.  For  what  is 
a  gain  in  citizenship  if  not  a  gain  in 
ideals  and  the;  power  to  put  beauty  and 
love  into  the  plain  common  things  of  life? 
Some  people  think  that  evidence  of  good 
citizenship  lies  only  in  discussing  large 
affairs  and  working  over  the  big  prob¬ 


The  Old  Stone  House  at  Hope  Farm,  with  Its  “Necktie.”  Fig.  431 


lead  to  that  broader  charity  and  true 
understanding  which  we  must  all  have 
before  we  can  “get  together”  to  right  our 
wrongs. 

In  heritance. — I  cannot  say  that  the 
old  timers  who  for  some  150  years  occu¬ 
pied  this  farm  left  us  very  much  of  ma¬ 
terial  value.  Some  three  miles  of  stone 
walls  represents  about  all  their  labor 
now  in  evidence  except  an  orchard  of 
old,  misshapen  trees,  of  useless  varieties. 
The  material  work  over  which  they  bent 
their  backs  and  blunted  their  fingers  has 
passed  on  into  oblivion.  Yet  somewhere 
along  the  way  there  were  children  of  this 
hard  race  who  came  into  the  world  with 
a  love  of  beauty  which  even  the  cm, 
dull  life  on  these  hills  could  not  destroy. 
One  of  them  dug  up  a  wild  grapevine 
and  planted  it  beside  the  old  stone  house. 
It  has  grown  until  it  spreads  out  over  its 
trellis  with  a  thick  shade  which  makes 
a  cool,  outside  room.  Then  others  planted 
honeysuckles,  cherry  trees,  lilacs  and 
roses  here  and  there  about  tbe  house.  I 
do  not.  know  who  did  it. — perhaps  some 
homesick  boy  or  girl  with  a  longing  for 
beauty  and  love  in  tbe  heart,  and  with 
no  other  way  to  give  expression  to  it. 
Whoever  did  it  I  know  that  their  work 
lives  and  is  remembered,  while  about  all 
that  the  Icing  line  of  farmers  has  left  us 
is  a  long  procession  of  useless  stone 
walls. 

The  Cherry-Tops. — Quite  a  number 
of  people  ask  for  a  picture  of  the 
Cherry-tops.  You  will  see  two  of  them 


wish  to  use  drone  excluders,  so  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  whether  they  would  be  of 
practical  use  to  you  or  not.  Drone  ex¬ 
cluders  may  he  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  prevent  fertilization  of  queens  by  un¬ 
desirable  drones.  If  the  excluders  are 
placed  over  the  entrances  of  hives  whose 


A  Couple  of  Cherry-tops.  Fig.  432 

drones  are  not  desired  in  mating,  such 
drones  will,  of  course,  be  kept  within 
their  hives,  or  trapped.  Drone  excluders 
are  really  drone  includers,  as  they  trap 
drones  or  keep  them  within  the  hive  and 
thus  prevent  their  mating  with  virgin 
queens  in  the  air.  M.  B.  D. 


Spring-seeded  Crimson  Clover 

Early  in  May  I  had  a  plot  of  nearly 
five  acres  limed  and  planted  to  Crimson 
clover.  The  ground  had  been  well  cul¬ 
tivated  for  at  least  two  years  and  was 
in  good  condition.  Nevertheless  the  field 
is  overgrown  with  weeds,  although  there 
appears  to  be  plenty  of  clover  under  the 
weeds.  Have  you  any  advice  to  offer  as 
to  the  method  of  handling  this?  V.  X’. 

New  Jersey. 

It  gives  us  “strange  thoughts”  to  get 
such  a  question.  We  have  said  more 
than  50  times  that  Crimson  clover  should 
never  be  seeded  in  the  .Spring.  This  do¬ 
er  is  a  cool  weather  plant  aud  cannot 
endure  Summer  weather.  The  hot  sun 
and  July  weather  will  cause  it  to  make 
seed,  ripen  and  die — often  at  only  two  or 
three  inches  high.  This  seems  to  be 
what  your  clover  has  done.  The  only  way 
to  make  Crimson  clover  useful  is  to  seed 
it  in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  Then 
it  will  grow  through  the  cool  Fall  weath¬ 
er,  and  in  places  where  it  can  survive  the 
Winter,  it  will  make  a  heavy  growth 
to  plow  under  in  Spring. 


Clover  for  South  Jersey 

J.  B.  S.,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  page 
5S0  wishes  to  know  how  to  bring  up  his 
sandy  land  to  a  state  of  fertility  so  he 
can  grow  crops  upon  it. 
When  a  boy  I  lived  for  five 
years  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  common  to  a  large 
part  of  South  Jersey  at 
least  in  its  natural  state. 
Trucker-,  Jr.,  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above  admits 
that  the  man  who  buys 
this  land  at  $17  per  acre 
grows  and  plows  under 
two  or  three  crops  of  cow 
peas  and  rye,  aud  puts  on 
20  to  30  tons  of  stable 
manure,  along  with  lime 
and  fertilizer,  then  sells 
that  land  for  $100  per 
acre,  is  playing  a  "losing 
game.”  This  is  -correct, 
and  yet  many  South  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  still  think 
that  is  the  only  way — yet 
if  J.  B.  S.  will  follow  my 
advice  he  will  bring  this 
land  up  for  $5  per  acre, 
and  raise  crops  from  the 
start.  Take  his  entire 
farm,  or  as  much  as  he 
can  afford,  clean  off  all  the 
brier  or  berry  hushes  or 
anything  else  that,  ob¬ 
structs  this  present  season, 
and  burn  it,  and  then  in 
the  mouth  of  November 
when  too  late  for  weeds  to 
sprout  before  freezing,  disk 
this  land  a  couple  of 
times  and  roll  twice,  so  as 
to  make  it  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible  (do  not  plow  it)  and 
between  Dec.  1  and  Jan.  1 
sow  broadcast  (one-half  each  way  so 
as  to  get  it  even)  25  pounds  of  un¬ 
shelled  white  Sweet  clover  seed  raised 
in  some  States  as  far  north  as  possible, 
so  it  will  be  hardy,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  arrive  it  will 
sprout  and  grow  rapidly.  About  Sept. 
1  he  will  cut  a  fine  crop  of  as  good  hay 
as  he  ever  saw,  and  his  stock  will  eat 
it  better  both  as  hay  or  pasture  than  any 
other,  and  they  will  all  keep  fat  on  it 
without  any  grain  whatever.  It  is  the 
only  legume  that  you  can  grow  on  that 
soil  in  its  natural  state  without  manure, 
fertilizer,  lime  or  inoculation.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  lie  can  cut  it  three  or  four 
times,  but  always  leave  six-inch  stubbles 
except  the  last  time.  Then  in  the  Fall 
after  two  seasons  (it  only  lasts  two  sea¬ 
sons  same  as  Red  clover)  plow  it  up  and 
plant  corn  on  it  the  next  Spring,  or  any 
other  crop,  and  his  crop  will  surprise 
him  as  there  is  no  legume  that  will  fill 
iqi  sandy  soil  with  humus  and  give  it  a 
rich  dark  color  so  quickly  as  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver.  Then  the  third  year  after  corn  is 
gathered  disk  the  land  as  before,  and 
seed  it  again.  Good  unhulled  seed  free 
from  weeds  is  worth  20  cents  a  pound, 
costing  $5  per  acre,  but  when  you  consid¬ 
er  that  the  stubble  and  roots  plowed  un¬ 
der  are  equal  to  20  loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre  it  makes  $5  per  acre  look 
small.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make 
your  $17  land  bring  $100  per  acre  in  four 
or  five  years  as  cheaply  as  by  using  Sweet 
clover.  A.  BLOOMING  DALE. 


at  Fig.  432,  That  is  about  the  way  they 
run  about  on  the  lawn,  do  their  little 
work  and  their  large  amount  of  play. 
Childhood,  as  I  regard  it,  is  a  time  for 
playing  the  part  of  a  little  human  animal, 
which  should  make  solid  growth  and 
muscle,  be  trained  to  obey  aud  to  do 
some  labor,  but  above  all  drink  deep  of 
the  happiness  of  care-free  and  joyful  life. 
That  is  what  the  C'hevry-tops  do.  The 
other  picture  shows  them  near  our  fire- 
alarm  apparatus.  This  system  is  used 
all  over  this  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
“sounder”  is  a  railroad  rail  curved  as 
shown  and  hung  from  another  arched 
rail,  the  ends  of  which  are  set  in  the 
ground.  A  hammer  hangs  ready  and  in 
case  of  fire  in  our  section  someone  runs 
to  this  rail  and  strikes  with  the  ham¬ 
mer.  It  makes  a  sound  calculated  to  wake 
the  dead,  and  is  the  most  efficient  fire 
alarm  for  country  neighborhoods  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  will  of  course  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  telephone,  but  this 
noise  quickly  arouses  tbe  neighbors. 

H.  w.  c. 

Drone  Excluder  in  Hive 

Is  it  practical  to  use  drone  excluders 
on  my  beehives?  c.  H.  w. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

You  do  not  say  for  what  purpose  you 


lems  of  life.  That  is  wrong,  for  all  these 
big  things  are  only  the  unconscious 
growth  of  the  little  things  of  human  life. 
Give  me  the  power  to  put  running  hot 


A  New  Jersey  Fire  Alarm.  Fig.  430 

and  cold  water  with  proper  fixtures  in 
every  farmhouse,  roses  in  the  dooryard 
and  vines  and  flowers  on  every  house, 
and  I  will  quickly  settle  the  big  trouble 
and  problems,  because  these  things  will 
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Ornamental  Plants  for  Moist  Location 

I  have  an  artificial  lake  in  which  there 
are  two  small  islands  of  a  combined  area 
of  about  50x100  feet.  The  water  comes 
up  to  within  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  the  surface.  I  want  to  plant  these 
islands.  Can  you  suggest  to  me  what 
will  best  grow  so  near  the  water?  I 
prefer  a  diversified  lot  of  hardy  flowering 
plants.  I  would  also  like  to  plant  one 
tree  in  the  center  of  each.  If  you  can 
suggest  how-  I  can  best  improve  these  I 
will  be  greatly  obliged.  Would  the 
weeping  willow  grow  well  under  these 
conditions?  r,  m. 

Rosario,  Wash. 

Practically  all  the  willows  succeed  in 
moist  places,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
weeping  willow  will  succeed  on  these 
islands.  There  are  many  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  that  will  succeed  there 
also,  among  which  are  the  following  de¬ 
sirable  sorts :  The  various  Irises,  Pyre- 
thrum  viliginosum,  Golden  Glow,  Lilium 
superbum.  Phlox  parnieulata,  and  Phlox 
divarieata ;  the  various  species  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  hardy  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
daisy,  Boltonia  latisquama  and  B.  aster- 
oides,  Aralia  cashmeriaua,  Asclopias  in- 
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season  one  stalk  may  send  out  as  many 
as  six  suckers — three  on  each  side — so 
that  with  two  main  stalks  in  a  hill  you 
have  Id  stalks  where  two  would  be 
plenty.  Result  would  be  fodder  and  nub¬ 
bins.  puckering  is  a  propensity  that  is 
chiefly  confined  to  sweet  corn.  Field  corn 
seldom  suckers  enough  to  require  special 
attention,  though  in  thinning  it  I  would 
remove  suckers  aloug  with  other  super¬ 
fluous  stalks.  j.  x,.  h. 

Kohl-rabi  by  Parcel  Post 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
pack  kohl-rabi  for  shipment  by  parcel 
post  where  it  will  be  about  14  hours  be¬ 
tween  picking  and  delivery.  I  have  only 
a  small  quantity  to  send,  say  a  dozen 
"heads”  or  so.  hut  as  I  want  it  to  ar¬ 
rive  iu  the  best  condition  shall  1  ship  in 
a  tight  or  freely  ventilated  package  and 
pack  hi  damp  material  or  not?  G.  n. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

When  ’  shipping  kohl-rabi  by  parcel 
post  to  a  friend  or  customer  I  would  re¬ 
move  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  tops  about 
au  inch  above  the  bulb  and  pack  dry  iu 
a  non-collnpsible  box  to  prevent  bruising. 
If  the  kohl-rabi  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
bunch,  the  tops  may  be  cut  off  about  an 
inch  above  the  strings.  This,  however,  is 


only  to  save  postage.  The  usual  way  to 
ship  kohl-rabi  or  turnips  from  South  Jer¬ 
sey  to  the  New  York  markets  is  simply 
to  bunch  them  and  pack  them  in  hamp¬ 
ers.  Prompt  shipment  and  veutilation 
insures  good  delivery.  For  parcel  post 
shipment  any  kind  of  a  desirable  con¬ 
tainer  which  affords  ventilation  would  be 
satisfactory  especially  during  the  hot 
weather.  Undue  exposure  is  also  to  he 
avoided  and  the  tops  themselves  should 
he  dry  so  that  they  will  be  less  apt  to 
become  yellow  or  “slippery”  in  transit 

E.  W.  D. 

Soil  Fertility  for  Dewberries 

Have  you  any  information  available, 
as  to  whether  it  pays  to  fertilize  dew¬ 
berries  grown  on  a  commercial  scale? 
Soil  is  very  sandy.  Vines  have  made  a 
good  growth,  and  are  well  filled  with 
berries.  It.  is  the  idea  among  some  of 
the  local  berry  growers  that  it  does  not 
pay.  Can  we  have  some  ideas? 

Pemberton,  N.  J.  r.  w.  c. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  fertilization  of  dewberries,  but  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  in  gar¬ 
den  culture  of  this  class  of  blackberries 
that  good  manuring  pays  as  well  with 
dewberries  as  with  any  other  of  the  small 
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fruits.  The  common  practice  here  is  to 
grow  them  without  stakes,  piuching  them 
that  they  may  grow  bushy.  But  iu 
North  Carolina,  where  the  dewberry  in¬ 
dustry  is  extensive,  the  canes  are  always 
tied  up  in  Spring  to  stakes,  and  the  land 
kept  well  fertilized.  The  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  is  greatly  improved  by 
keeping  the  soil  fertile,  and  while  in  or¬ 
dinary  thin  soil  they  may  make  consid¬ 
erable  growth  of  canes  they  will  suffer 
more  from  Spring  drought  and  the  fruit 
will  he  inferior  to  that  grown  in  fertile 
and  moisture-retaining  soil.  In  my  gar¬ 
den.  which  is  heavily  covered  all  over 
with  manure  in  the  Fall  and  with  bone  dust 
in  Spring,  the  growth  of  small  fruits  of 
all  sorts  is  far  ahead  of  the  fields  grown 
for  commercial  purposes.  Stable  manure, 
reinforced  with  bone  meal  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  pay  as  well  on  dewberries  as 
on  strawberries.  w.  f.  massey. 

“Basebaix  is  a  remarkable  game.  ’ 
“How  now?”  “A  man  who  has  spent  his 
last  50  cents  for  a  seat  on  the  bleacher 
feels  perfectly  at  liberty  to  advise  a 
player  who  is  getting  .$10,000  a  year.” 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


carn'ata,  astrantia  major,  C’altha  or  marsh 
marigolds,  hardy  Bamboos  in  variety,  Eu¬ 
lalia  grasses  in  variety,  Hibiscus  or 
marsh  mallows,  Monftrda,  in  variety,  Sa* 
panaria,  Salvia  uliginosa,  Thalictrum 
adiautifolium  and  A.  aquilegitulLun.  k. 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  &  Potash  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Peppers  Losing  Foliage 

I  have  a  field  of  peppers  of  about  three 
acres.  A  week  ago  I  noticed  that  the 
leaves  were  becoming  curled,  and  now 
they  have  turned  yellow  and  fall  off. 
Around  this  neighborhood  the  people  say 
it  is  on  account  of  the  wet  weather. 
What  is  your  opinion?  D.  B. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  your  peppers 
have  scalded.  When  a  soil  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  water  and  remains 
so  for  some  days  in  warm  weather,  as 
has  been  the  case  on  many  fields  the  past 
two  weeks,  it  will  cause  almost  any  crop 
to  scald.  A  bright,  hot  sun  will  hasten 
the  trouble.  We  seldom  have  such  a 
number  of  heavy  rains  in  succession  here 
in  South  Jersey  as  we  have  had  the  past 
mouth.  A  great  many  fields  of  truck 
crops  have  been  badly  damaged  or  lost 
entirely.  The  remedy  is  drainage.  If 
ditches  or  drains  are  put  in  so  the  free 
water  can  move  off  the  soil  quickly  there 
will  be  little  loss.  trucker.  jr. 


My  Crop 
15  Bushels 
per  acre 


My  Crop 
33  Bushels 
per  acrej 


The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  Statistics  tell  us  that  the  average  wheat  yield  per  acre  for  the  United 
States  during  1912  was  15.9  bushels— for  Germany  it  was  more  than  double,  or  33.6  bushels. 

Striking  figures,  these  ! 

Their  meaning  spells  one  word — FERTILIZATION. 

Better  fertilizers  and  more  per  acre  explain  the  double  wheat  yield  of  not  only  Germany,  but  England,  France 
and  nearly  every  other  European  country. 

The  American  farmer  raising  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre  will  find  ample  “food  for  thought”  in  this  tremendous  dis¬ 
parity  in  yield.  He  must  be  "up  and  doing”  if  he  is  to  equal  his  European  competitor. 

The  fact  is  plain  and  undeniable — The  European  farmer  fertilizes  more  liberally  than  the  American. 

Germany  produced  the  eminent  agricultural  scientist.  Dr.  von  Liebig,  who  discovered  that  all  crops  need  Nitro¬ 
gen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  order  to  grow.  Germany  also  produces  the  world’s  supply  of  Potash.  To  these 
two  important  historic  facts  can  be  attributed  the  German  farmer’s  firm  belief  in  fertilizers — especially  Potash.  He 
TrfrxrrSV3!?  r*ght  at  }*1S  door  and  uses  it  in  large  quantities  on  wheat.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLE  wheat  yield  of  Germany  is  due  to  the  liberal  use  of  this  valuable  Plant  Food? 

Potash  is  the  most  important  plant  food.  Potash  is  essential  for  the  formation  of  starch — and  starch  makes  up 
one-half  ot  the  weight  of  the  wheat  grain.  Potash  develops  the  woody  fibre  in  plants — makes  the  stalk  strong.  Wheat 


Unthrifty  Dogwood  Tree 

I  have  in  my  yard  a  large  dogwood  tree 
about  20  years  old.  When  grading,  it 
was  necessary  to  fill  in  around  it  about 
two  feet.  This  was  done  three  years  ago. 
The  tree  does  not  look  very  prosperous 
now.  The  foliage  is  not  as  full  as  it 
should  be,  aud  some  of  the  small  limbs 
are  dead.  Is  there  anything  like  borers 
that  attack  the  roots,  or  could  it  be  that 
the  filling  in  is  affecting  the  tree? 

Tenafly,  N.  J.  w.  T.  n. 

I  have  never  known  borers  to  work  in 
the  live  wood  of  the  Cornus,  though  they 
may  possibly  do  so  in  some  rave  cases. 
My  opinion  is  the  filling  iu  of  soil  around 
the  tree  is  the  cause  of  its  unhealthy 
condition.  The  remedy  lies  in  removiug 
the  soil  from  around  the  body  of  the  tree 
the  full  depth  of  the  filling,  and  wall  up 
the  holt;  around  the  tree  with  brick  or 
stone  to  a  little  above  the  height  of  the 
present  ground  level,  leaving  a  space  all 
around  between  tree  trunk  and  wall  of 
at  least  10  inches.  This  will  admit  of 
light  and  air  to  circulate  around  the  body, 
and  to  got  to  the  feeding  roots.  If  this 
tree  is  not  suffering  from  general  de¬ 
bility  it  will  probably  recover  its  normal 
condition  in  a  year  or  two.  K. 


pOTASH  7/ 
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Suckering  Sweet  Corn 

Your  correspondent,  E.  K.  L.,  who 
asks  for  information  on  this  subject  on 
page  1005,  seems  to  have  some  confu¬ 
sion  iu  his  mind  as  to  shoots  and  suck¬ 
ers.  The  former  come  out  from  the  main 
stalk  at  various  distances  from  the 
ground,  each  one  being  at  a  joint.  These 
are  the  embryo  ears,  and  should  not  be 
disturbed.  The  true  suckers  come  out 
from  the  main  stalk  at  the  root,  and  suck 
their  sustenance  therefrom.  These  should 
all  be  removed  as  promptly  .as  possible. 
The  sucker  seldom  bears  au  ear,  hut 
usually  contents  itself  with  making  a  few 
grains  on  the  tassel,  often  accompanied 
by  smut.  In  rich  ground  iu  a  favorable 
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delivered  your  station,  freight  prepaid,  $26.50 
delivered  your  station,  freight  prepaid,  $30.50 
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THE  Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  doing  groat 
work  in  teaching  farm  mechanics.  There  is  a 
remarkable  equipment  for  the  study  of  tractors  and 
automobiles,  and  Iowa  farmers  make  use  of  it.  At 
the  last  “Farmers’  Week”  the  work  on  automobiles 
was  the  most  popular  thing  offered  by  the  college. 
During  the  year  short  courses  on  this  subject  are 
given  at  various  places  throughout  the  State — al¬ 
ways  with  great  interest.  There  is  one  car  for  every 
10  people  in  Iowa,  and  the  proportion  will  soon  be 
down  to  1 — 10.  No  wonder  then  at  the  interest  in 
these  courses.  There  should  be  similar  education 
in  every  State. 

* 

THE  season  for  identifying  fruits  will  soon  be 
here.  On  every  fruit  farm  there  will  be  trees 
hearing  fruit  out  of  the  ordinary.  These  trees  may 
be  “misfits”  from  nurserymen,  “sports”  or  seedlings. 
In  any  case  the  fruit  should  be  positively  identi¬ 
fied  by  some  one  whose  authority  will  stand.  Send 
fair  samples  of  the  fruit  to  the  TJ.  S.  Pomologist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
a  fair  statement  about  the  tree  and  its  history.  The 
Department  will  furnish  franked  boxes  for  free 
mailing  of  specimens  if  you  ask  for  them.  It  is  far 
better  to  send  such  specimens  direct  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  identification. 

* 

WE  wish  every  parent  who  is  interested  in 
rural  schools  would  read  “The  Brown 
Mouse,”  by  Herbert  Quick.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
awakening  in  a  rural  school  district  brought  about 
by  a  hired  man,  who  by  a  combination  of  joke  and 
misunderstanding  was  put  in  as  teacher.  lie  got 
away  from  the  dry  textbooks  and  usual  routine,  and 
taught  the  children  in  terms  of  their  own  life  and 
the  life  they  would  live  as  intelligent  farmers. 
The  practical  man  will  say  that  .Tim  Irwin  is  an 
imaginary  character.  He  is  called  “The  Brown 

Mouse.”  because  he  is  different — an  educational 
freak — yet  who,  after  reading  this  book,  will  not 
say  that  what  he  tried  to  do  is  the  ideal  :iii  our 
system  of  rural  education?  It  is  a  book  for  par¬ 
ents  and  for  teachers.  It  will  make  them  all  think 
— that  is  the  real  aim  of  all  true  literature. 

* 

ONE  of  the  greatest  of  our  farm  problems  is  how 
to  turn  the  tenant  farmer  into  a  land  owner. 
There  are  many  tenants  and  hired  men  who  would 
make  the  best  of  farmers  if  they  could  only  obtain 
the  credit  or  capital  needed  to  buy  and  stock  a 
farm.  As  tenants  they  cannot  have  great  ambition 
to  keep  up  the  soil  and  improve  the  farm,  because 
most  of  the  benefit  from  such  work  must  come  in 
the  future,  and  someone  else  will  benefit  from  their 
labor.  Let  those  men  have  farms  of  their  own,  and 
they  could  plan  for  the  future,  and  thus  become  the 
finest  of  farmers.  This  country  needs  just  this  class 
cf  farmers  right  now,  and  there  will  he  a  greater 
need  in  the  future.  Where  shall  the  tenant  and  the 
hired  man  obtain  credit,  so  that  they  may  become 
land  owners?  Under  the  new  Federal  farm  loan 
law  a  man  must  have  good  assets  in  land  in  order 
to  borrow.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  farm  land  the 
basis  for  government  credit,  hut  it  does  not  yet 
fully  reach  the  needs  of  the  landless  tenant  and 
hired  man. 

* 

HERE  is  one  great  injustice  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  milk  in  New  York.  Through 
their  absolute  control  of  price  making,  and  their 
equal  control  of  distributing  facilities,  the  dealers 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  uniform  retail  price 
for  milk  during  the  entire  year.  This  retail  price 
for  B  grade  pasteurized  is  nine  cents  per  quart,  and 
A  grades  range  from  10  to  12  cents.  The  consumer 
pays  these  prices  in  the  city,  when  the  farmer,  in 
seasons  of  greatest  production,  receives  only  2 y$ 


cents.  This  system  restricts  consumption  when  milk 
is  plentiful  and  should  be  cheap.  If  retail  prices 
were  in  such  times  reduced  to  correspond  to  the 
price  at  the  farm,  the  consumption  of  milk  would 
he  increased  and  the  wholesale  price  on  an  open 
market  would  quickly  advance  again  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  demand.  On  the  other  hand  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  scarcity  there  is  never  enough  milk  in  the 
city  for  the  demand  and  consumption  is  again  re¬ 
stricted  by  this  system  from  necessity,  but  the  farm¬ 
er  under  a  six-months’  contract  gets  no  more  for  it. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  milk  should  he  sold  at 
the  same  price  every  day  in  the  year,  than  there  is 
for  a  similar  System  for  butter  or  eggs  or  potatoes, 
it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  contract  system  at 
least,  to  the  extent  of  keeping  a  regular  supply 
to  sell  on  an  open  market  in  the  city  at  a  price  reg¬ 
ulated  by  supply  and  demand.  This  will  give  the 
city  cheap  milk  when  it  is  plentiful,  and  it  will  give 
the  farmer  the  benefit  of  better  prices  when  it  is 
scarce,  and  inspire  him  to  produce  more  when  it  is 
needed. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  discouraging  things  connected 
with  reform  work  is  the  inborn  inclination  to 
take  petty  graft  which  afflicts  many  of  our  people. 
There  are  some  men  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
meaning  or  the  need  of  real  service.  They  go  into  a 
reform  movement  and  take  a  prominent  part — so 
prominent  that  they  pass  as  big,  disinterested  pa¬ 
triots  who  are  working  for  the  common  good  and 
nothing  else.  Thus  they  are  often  put  at  the  front 
in  leading  positions.  Just  as  soon  as  money  appears 
in  the  treasury  or  the  organization  gains  power, 
these  men  begin  to  show  their  hand.  Few  men  seem 
able  to  stand  the  sight  of  easy  public  money.  All 
sorts  of  hills  are  worked  up  for  time  or  for  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  money  in  the  treasury  melts  away. 
Then  the  rank  and  file  of  the  association  find  their 
capital  frittered  away  with  nothing  done,  and  of 
course  they  feel  that  they  have  been  duped  or  mis¬ 
led  once  more.  Or  these  leaders  gaiu  reputation  and 
power  in  the  organization,  and  use  it  to  obtain  some 
public  job  or  some  good  place  with  a  corporation 
which  deals  with  farmers.  Most  of  us  know  of  just 
such  cases,  where  men  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  farmers  and  then  abused  it  to  gratify  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Men  who  operate  in  that  way  have 
done  uncounted  harm  to  farmers  by  taking  the 
spirit  and  unselfish  patriotism  out  of  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  This  spirit  of  petty  graft  is  like  a  dis¬ 
ease  eating  into  the  heart  of  most  attempts  to  do 
true  cooperative  work.  It  is  often  said  that  we 
need  great  leaders  to  organize  and  direct  the  battle 
for  marketing  reform.  There  is  a  still  greater  need 
for  humbler  workers  who  will  give,  right  out  of 
their  lives,  free  and  honest  service  for  the  benefit 
of  their  follow  workmen.  We  need  this  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  present  demand  for  fairer  milk 
prices.  These  workers  should  be  found  right  in  the 
ranks  of  farmers,  and  not  among  those  who  have 
retired  or  aspired  to  other  jobs. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  plan  which  the  farmers  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada  are  trying  out: 

The  Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  has  opened 
a  new  department,  known  as  the  farmers’  cooperative 
fattening  station,  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  The  station  will  be  operated  on  a  strictly  co¬ 
operative  basis,  the  farmers  joining  the  movement  will 
ship  their  stock  to  the  station,  where  government  em¬ 
ployes  will  attend  to  the  fattening  and  marketing,  the 
actual  cost  only  to  be  charged  for  the  service.  This 
amount  will  ho  deducted  from  the  market  price,  the 
balance  forwarded  to  the  farmer  who  must  furnish  his 
own  coops  for  transportation  to  the  poultry  department 
at  Winnipeg.  About  eighteen  days  will  be  consumed 
in  the  fattening  process. 

A  plan  of  that  sort,  properly  worked  out  in  New 
York  would  mean  wonders  to  many  of  our  farmers. 
At  present,  with  small  lots  of  broilers  or  roasters, 
they  are  well  nigh  helpless  in  marketing.  They 
must  take  what  is  offered  them.  If  the  poultry 
could  he  shipped  to  a  central  point,  fattened  and 
sold  under  direction  of  the  State,  the  finished  poul¬ 
try  would  be  better  and  more  uniform,  and  could  he 
sold  so  as  to  save  half  a  dozen  charges  and  tolls.  A 
great  plan — why  can  the  Canadians  put  such  things 
over  while  it  is  impossible  this  side  of  the  line?  The 
answer  is  easy.  Those  Canadian  farmers  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  are  the  State  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  foundation  of  society  in  providing  food 
and  fibre  for  the  people.  That  is  not  all  they  pro¬ 
vide — for  the  handling  and  making  over  of  their 
crops  provides  practically  all  other  classes  with  liv¬ 
ing  employment.  Realizing  that,  of  course  they  put 
the  State  at  work  on  their  marketing  problem.  Some 
day  our  New  York  farmers  will  wake  up  from  a 
bad  dream,  rub  their  eyes,  and  realize  that  they  too 
arc  the  State!  Then  one  of  the  first  things  they  will 
do  will  be  to  put  the  State  hack  of  a  great  creamery 
in  this  city  at  which  an  open  and  free  market  for 
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milk  will  he  developed.  Then  the  milk  question  will 
he  on  the  road  to  settlement. 

* 

THIS  milk  question  is  world-wide.  In  London, 
England,  the  dealers  put  the  price  of  retail 
milk  up  to  12  cents  a  quart.  The  consumers  fought 
this  and  carried  the  complaint  to  Parliament.  In 
defence  of  their  action  these  dealers  claimed  that 
the  raise  was  made  necessary  because  the  farmers 
were  paid  “very  liberal”  prices.  It  seems  that  these 
English  farmers  sign  yearly  contracts  on  October 
1.  For  six  months  they  receive  6%  cents  and  for 
six  months  five  cents  a  quart  but  they  must  pay 
all  freight  or  cartage  out  of  that.  For  the  mere 
distribution  of  this  milk  in  London  the  dealers  re¬ 
ceive  over  five  cents  a  quart  in  Winter  and  seven _ 
cents  a  quart  in  Summer!  Through  their  failure  or' 
inability  to  combine,  the  farmers  invest  most  of  the 
capital  dnd  do  most,  of  the  work  and  receive  on  an 
average  less  than  half  the  consumer’s  dollar! 

* 

THE  late  Mrs.  Betty  Green  was  said  to  be  the 
richest  woman  in  the  world,  and  many  stories 
are  told  of  her  financial  dealings.  It  is  said  that 
at  one  time  she  and  her  son  owned  a  railroad,  and 
were  greatly  annoyed  at  the  fierce  demand  for  free 
passes.  Mrs.  Breen  hunted  through  the  Bible  for 
suitable  texts  and  had  the  following  card  printed 
to  be  handed  to  all  graft,  hunters: 

Monday — "Thou  shalt  not.  pass.”  Numbers  xx,  18. 
Tuesday — “Suffer  not  n  man  to  pass.”  Judges  iii.  28. 
Wednesday — "The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass.”  Na¬ 
irn  rn  i,  15. 

Thursday — “This  generation  shall  not  pass.”  Mark 
xiii,  30. 

Friday — “llv  a  perpetual  decree  it  can  not  pass.” 
Jeremiah  v,  22. 

Saturday — “None  shall  pass.”  Isaiah  xxxiv,  10. 
Sunday — “So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof  and  went.” 
Jonah  i,  2. 

This  “free  pass”  nuisance  is  a  petty  graft  which 
gives  certain  people  a  special  privilege,  and  puts 
them  under  obligations  to  a  corporation  which  must 
depend  on  the  public.  One  man  obtains  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another  through  his  “free  pass,”  and 
he  is  bound,  in  human  nature,  to  make  use  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  “free”  about,  these  passes  anyway. 
Every  man  who  accepts  one  acknowledges  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  some  sort  to  a  hard  master,  and  is  no 
longer  free. 

* 

THIS  brief  report  from  Ohio  gives  a  new  thought 
regarding  the  new  Federal  loan  law: 

There  seems  to  he  little  demand  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  measure  and  I  think  the  feeling  is  general 
that  farmers  will  be  very  slow  in  forming  the  necessary 
organizations  and  taking  the  steps  needed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  possible  benefits.  The  feeding  is  that  the 
measure  is  cumbersome  and  unworkable,  and  that  the 
need  to  be  met  is  not  so  keenly  felt  as  to  compel  the 
meeting  of  requirements. 

However,  is  it  not  possible  that  there  are  other 
agencies  to  reckon  with  which  will  make  the  measure 
of  far-reaching  importance?  If  the  investing  public  be¬ 
comes  convinced  that  compliance  with  the  proposed 
regulations  will  make  farm  loans  secure  and  desirable 
for  long-time  investments,  and  if  it  sees  in  this  a  chance 
for  a  safe  investment,  and  more  remunerative  than  is 
now  offered  by  Government  bonds  and  trust  companies, 
there  may  lie  a  strong  influence  from  this  source  to  set 
the  necessary  machinery  in  operation.  If  long-time 
farm  loans  tit  a  lower  rate  thus  become  a  fact,  it  will 
surely  have  an  influence  on  the  price  of  laud,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  more  far-reaching  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  realizes.  A. 

It  will  surely  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  public  can  be 
led  to  invest  savings  in  these  land  bank  bonds.  Such 
investments  are  absolutely  safe,  and  the  investors 
will  take  a  double  interest  in  the  government  and  in 
farming.  Town  people  investing  in  these  bonds 
will  feel  a  personal  interest  In  helping  to  make 
farming  more  profitable,  so  that  the  land  hack  of 
their  investment  will  become  more  valuable.  We 
hope  these  land  bonds  will  in  time  he  preferred  to 
the  wildcats  and  promises  which  have  taken  so 
much  money  away  from  the  people.  One  great 
source  of  strength  of  the  European  nations  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  put  their  money  freely  into 
government  securities.  We  think  the  present  loan 
law  will  in  time  he  made  workable  and  useful  to 
all  farmers,  but  the  principle  now  established  of 
making  good  farm  land  the  basis  for  government 
credit  is  a  great  progressive  step. 


Brevities 

This  is  the  cover  crop  season. 

A  great  experience  “The  Pastoral  Parson”  had  at 
his  combined  funeral  and  wedding! 

A  self-feeder  is  good  for  the  hog  and  for  the  hog 
man. 

A  WORD  fitly  spoken  in  favor  of  Tiif,  R.  N.-Y.  will 
fit  in  well  right  now. 

Bet  the  full  difference  between  self  help  and  self 
hindrance ! 

A  pound  of  borax  dissolved  in  12  gallons  of  water 
makes  a  good  “sprinkler”  for  manure  piles  or  stables 
to  prevent  flies  from  breeding.  It  is  also  good  for  privy 
vaults. 
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Farmers  and  the  Milk  Investigation 
Committee 

What  They  Want  Done 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. — The  Wicks  in¬ 
vestigation  committee  is  attracting  more  attention  from 
farmers  than  any  other  that  has  been  appointed  in  many 
years.  If  it  does  not  succeed  in  doing  something  for 
tin-  real  benefit  of  agriculture  I  believe  there  will  Ije 
vehement  denunciations  somewhere.  Then*  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  its  real  purposes  and 
intents,  but  T  am  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  credit  for  loyalty  of  purpose.  That 
being  so  there  will  he  the  more  keen  disappointment  if 
it  fails.  Farmers  hove  a  share  of  responsibility  for  its 
success  to  be  sure,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  generally 
equipped  to  offer  any  considerable  advice  or  suggestion, 
since  they  have  all  they  can  do  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  in  matters  of  farming,  without  giving  time 
to  the  intricate  affairs  of  an  investigation.  It  is  the 
committee’s  duty  to  go  after  the  facts,  not  to  wait  for 
the  facts  to  come  to  them.  For  the  committee  to  say 
that,  they  held  hearings  and  farmers  did  not  bring  in 
needed  facts  will  not  save  them  from  criticism  if  they 
fail  to  develop  the  case  that  every  farmer  knows  should 
be  brought  out  strongly, 

SOME  DISADVANTAGES.— Reports  that  come  to 
us  indicate  some  failure  to  get  at  ground  truths,  but 
this  may  be  in  the  failure  of  the  report  rather  than  in 
the  work  of  the  committee.  The  hearings  held  up-State 
are  at  a  time  so  far  when  it  is  next,  to  impossible  for 
farmers  to  attend,  but  that  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  the  facts  needed  are  not  obtained.  It.  only  in¬ 
creases  the  doubt.  Other  hearings  may  be  held  later, 
and  other  and  more  important  items  reported.  It  is 
said  and  repeated  many  times  in  the  press  that  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  are  making  good  money.  The  in¬ 
ference  appears  to  be  that,  these  are  the  right  kind  of 
farmers,  while  the  other  two-thirds  who  come  out  even 
or  are  falling  behind  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
This  is  only  inference,  and  may  not  be  the  mind  of  the 
committee.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  this  may  be  their 
view.  If  it  is,  then  they  are  getting  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression.  They  ought  to  know  wliaf.  special  advalatagi  s 
tin*  third  have  that  enable  them  to  make  while  others 
lose.  It  may  be  better  health,  a  larger  capital,  superior 
activity,  or  a  dozen  or  so  other  items  or  combination 
of  items  that  make  them  more  prosperous.  I  am  not 
asking  that  every  man  with  inferior  abilities,  a  heavy 
drag  somewhere  or  real  laziness  should  be  enabled  to 
make  big  money  or  any  money  in  farming,  but  I  do 
believe  that  any  man  with  energy,  industry,  economy 
and  fair  ability  should  be  able  to  make  n  living  and  a 
little  saving  from  his  business.  Wo  do  not  expect  the 
small  country  banker  to  go  back  in  bis  business  simply 
because  lie  hasn’t  the  ability  or  the  opportunity  of 
Morgan.  It  is  not  expected  that  be  make  the  large 
fortune  of  the  leader,  but  we  all  know  that  banks  hon¬ 
estly  and  faithfully  administered  are  profitable.  Why 
not  fanning? 

EDT  CATIONAL  TRAINING. — Another  item  that 
seenis  to  be  made  prominent  and  may  influence  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  the.  matter  of  education.  I  am  for  education. 
There  are  statistics  which  tend  to  show  that  high  school 
or  college  men  make  more  money  than  do  those  with 
less  educational  training.  Statistics  have  been  classed 
with  other  lies,  but  wo  must  depend  upon  statistics  for 
all  that.  The  problem  is  to  make  statistics  tell  truths 
rather  than  falsehoods.  Their  interpretation  is  of  much 
importance.  In  the  first  place  the  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  seldom  goes  to  farming,  even  if  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  As  for  the  college  graduate.  I  have  known  but 
three  or  four  who  were  farmers.  They  almost  all  say 
that  they  can  make  more  motley  somewhere  else,  and 
they  like  it  better  in  some  other  calling.  Tlmse  who 
do  farm  it  are  usually  better  circumstanced  than  those 
who  did  not  have  the  education.  Their  circumstances 
gave  them  the  education,  Reiter  circumstances  give 
them  better  profits  in  farming  if  they  apply  themselves 
as  well.  They  may  be  better  able  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  than  men  with  less  education,  and  as 
stated  above.  I  am  for  education.  It  is  not  perfectly 
clear  that  considerable  education  makes  a  man  a  better 
farmer  than  the  one  who  has  a  moderate  education.' 
Get  the  best  education  you  can.  but  do  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  if  the  best  that  you  can  get  is  loss  than  some  one 
else  finds  possible.  It  isn’t  proven  yet  that  classics 
make  grass  grow,  or  make  cows  give  milk.  I  wouldn't 
advise  the  committee  to  put  too  much  dependence  upon 
educational  appropriations  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  farmer.  Rotter  opportunities,  larger  capital  or 
more  money  in  legacies  may  put  one  in  bettor  circum¬ 
stances.  and  may  even  enable  one  to  make  a  larger 
labor  income,  us  well  ns  to  enable  him  to  get  a  better 
education. 

TIIE  FEED  DEALER’S  SHARE.— It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  feed  dealer  may  not  come  off 
easier  in  this  inquiry  than  he  should.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  whether  it  is  the  feed  dealer  or  the  milk 
dealer  that  makes  the  most  off  the  usual  dairy  farm. 
The  latter  does  the  most  business  and  so  gets  more  iu 
the  aggregate,  but  which  exacts  the  larger  toll  from  the 
dairyman  is  more  of  a  question.  Something  has  been 
said  about  feeds  to  the  Committee,  but  reports  indicate 
that  the  feed  man  has  so  vehemently  denied  any  con¬ 
siderable  profit  that  he  may  escape  some  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  might  otherwise  attach  to  him.  lie  is  some¬ 
times  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  as¬ 
sists  and  possibly  controls  the  working  of  the  farm 
bureau  organization,  and  as  such  lie  may  get  off  rather 
easy  in  the  hearing.  The  fact  that  he  is  aided  by  a 
powerful  organization  of  feed  dealers  that  has  under¬ 
taken  to  say  who  may  buy  of  the  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  who  may  not  buy  of  them  gives  him  an  air 
of  suspicion.  Then  the  large  profits  that  he  is  known 
to  make,  far  in  excess  of  the  service  he  is  rendering, 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  in  need  of  investigation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  attempts  to  control  trade 
and  prices  through  organization.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  organization’s  activities  in  control  of 
trade  might  well  be  an  object  of  inquiry  of  some  local 
district  attorney,  and  the  committee  may  be  able  to 
throw  open  the  way  for  such  an  inquiry.  If  the  feed 
dealers  in  the  country  districts  are  making  half  or  a 
quarter  as  much  on  each  farm  without  doing  any  work 
there  as  the  farmer  can  get  by  working  hard,  and  this 
seems  to  be  about  the  way  the  thing  figures,  tlnm  the 
dealer  is  making  too  much  or  the  farmer  too  little. 
Very  likely  it  is  both.  Where  the  feed  dealer  clears  up 
four  or  five  thousand  a  year  besides  interest,  expenses 
and  two  or  three  dollars  a  day  for  a  living,  it  looks  large 
to  the  farmer  who  gets  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  for  hi 3 
work  and  says  nothing  about  additional  profits.  To 
be  sure  the  dealer  makes  a  lively  complaint  about  long 
credits  and  bad  debts,  and  1  am  sure  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  where  the  dealer  gets  in  for  all  the  trade  he 
can  get.  but  it  is  his  own  business.  Long  credits  are 


not  necessary  ;md  are  given  only  for  the  purpose  of 
additional  orofit.  A  cash  business  within  reasonable 
limits  would  be  better  for  the  farmer.  The  dealer  can 
hold  a  man  better  if  he  has  his  name  on  the  books.  I 
find  that  farmers  are  looking  at  these  points  consider¬ 
ably,  and  w  ill  be  disappointed  if  the  committee  does  not 
go  into  them  fully.  11.  h.  l. 

The  Figures  of  Milk  Farming 

I  believe  the  farmer  is  not  getting  enough  for  his 
milk.  In  our  neighborhood  we  receive  an  average  price 
of  about  $1 .70  a  hundred,  T  think  a  fair  price  would 
be  $-.15  to  $2.25,  and  a  good  duirymun  could  make  a 
fair  profit  on  this.  F.  I).  Spencer  in.  bis  article  on 
page  1055  does  not  manage  his  farm  to  get  the  most 
from  it  as  a  milk  proposition.  He  has  a  hundred  acres 
and  only  12  cows.  He  could  support  12  more  at  least, 
pay  $250  more  for  labor,  $300  or  $400  more  for  feed 
with  a  slight  increase  j u  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  and  show 
a  profit  of  $000  to  $750  a  year  on  an  investment  of 
about  $0,000.  1  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  example  of 

a  well-run  dairy  farm  to  put  before  a  commission 
though  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  example  of  a  great  many 
attempts  at  dairy  farming. 

There  are  side  lines  in  farming  such  as  chickens, 
apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  help  materially  and  the 
farm  should  be  run  with  side  lines  to  get  full  value 
from  the  manure  which  must  he  credited  to  the  milk. 
Mr.  Spencer’s  interest  charges  are  so  small  I  believe  :t 
comfortable  living  can  be  made  on  it  if  land  is  of  fail- 
quality.  LLOYI)  TAYLOR. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  just  read  with  interest,  on  page  1055.  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Fred  1>.  Spencer  and  note  that  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  is  above  the  average  farmer.  A  good  100-acre  farm 
here  is  worth  about.  $5,000.  He  states  he  received 
$110. SO  per  cow.  while  the  average  cow  is  about  $80. 
Also,  his  taxes  are  about  $25.  I  have  a  70-acre  farm; 
ray  school  tax  $25,  State  and  county  tax  and  road  about 
*30,  making  over  $50,  and  I  use  about  $100  per  year  to 
keep  buildings  good.  I  think  Mr.' Spencer  would  be 
more  Ilian  $10.40  behind  and  be  out  a  hard  year's  work. 

Afton,  N.  Y.  v.  e.  0. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  paper  as  given  on  page  1055  probably 
omits  one  or  two  items.  lie  gives  the  loss  of  one  cow 
$75.  and  depreciation  of  stock  an  additional  $75.  Was 
there  no  live  stock  increase,  no  calves?  Feed  is 
charged  at  $301.28.  Does  this  include  the  silage  corn, 
oats,_or  hay  raised  on  the  farm?  Hay  $20  a  ton.  corn 
at  $5,  etc.  Those  are  market  values,  or  what  it  would 
cost.  Mr.  Spencer  were  he  to  buy  them.  Sometimes  he 
probably  does  this. 

As  to  tlw*  unknown  credit  which  Mr.  Spencer  wishes 
to  determine.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  estimate  this  by  as¬ 
suming  he  does  not  live  on  the  farm  and  rents  a  house  - 
nearby  at.  $10  a  mouth,  and  buys  some  of  the  supplies 
from  his  form,  such  as  milk,  vegetables,  eggs,  chickens, 
fruit,  etc.  These  would  probably  amount  to  another 
$1.0  n  month,  or  a  total  of  $240  a  year. 

It  cau  readily  be  seen  Mr.  Spencer  is  losing  much 
more  than  the  $19.49.  It  is  nearer  $200,  He  has  done 
remarkably  well.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  milk 
producers  should  receive  not  less  than  40c  more  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

I  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  statement 
that  his  Farmers'  Union  has  a  strong  membership, 
when  "not  over  10  dairymen”  were  present  at.  the  hear¬ 
ing.  Don’t  stop  your  efforts  until  the  40c  a  hundred 
increase  is  obtained.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
to  accomplish  it.  u.  l.  paddock. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — This  week’s  egg  market  has  been  a  trying 
one  because  of  the  torrid  weather;  eggs  that  would 
bring  top  prices  under  ordinary  conditions  were  so 
heated  that  they  had  to  sell  from  two  to  four  cents  per 
dozen  below  the  highest  price  on  cool,  new  laid  stock. 
In  spitt^  of  this  the  Department  realized  10  cents  on 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  white  eggs  received. 

POULTRY. — Poultry  has  been  active,  especially  broil¬ 
ers.  Our  sales  have  been  from  22  to  2(5  cents  per 
pound.  One  fancy  lot  brought  30  cents.  Fowls  sold 
from  17  to  21  cents. 

CALVES. — Veal  calves  are  extremely  h.igh  with 
fancy  selling  up  to  19%  to  20  cents,  while  heavy  veals 
sold  from  17  to  19  cents. 

POTATOES. — There  was  a  sharp  advance  on  po¬ 
tatoes  from  nil  sections.  Sales  at  first  of  week  were 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  but  market  advanced  to  $3  at.  the  close, 
with  fancy  Long  Island  reaching  $3.25  to  $2,50.  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  sold  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  1(55  pound  bag, 
but  advanced  to  $2.85  while  sales  on  Maryland  pota¬ 
toes  at  first  of  week  were  generally  from  $2.25  to 
$2.37%  per  barrel. 

TOMATOES. — The  market  has  boon  demoralized  on 
Jersey  tomatoes,  some  selling  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents 
per  basket  or  crate,  while  n  great  many  were  condemned 
by  the  health  inspectors  and  dumped.  Some  Keyport 
Acme  sold  at  75c  to  $1,  but  50  to  75c  was  top  on 
South  Jersey  Acme,  with  common  Grant  selling  down 
to  10  to  25  cents  per  crate. 

CELERY. — Well  bleached  State  celery  sold  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  dozen  roots,  but  small  green  as  low 
as  15  to  25  cents  per  dozen. 

ONIONS. — About  10  carloads  of  California  and 
IN  ashington  onions  were  here  this  week  which  upset 
the  market  on  native.  Orange  County  reds  sold  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  basket ;  yellow  brought  from  $1 
to  $l,o0. 

PEACHES. — Wo  sold  one  straight  car  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mountain  Rose  on  Monday  from  $2.25  to  $3,  per 
carrier;  14-quart  baskets  75  cents.  Jersey  peaches  sold 
from  $1.25  to  $2  per  carrier  with  extra  fancy  higher. 

APPLES.— Apple  market  is  active  and  firm  on  fancy 
large  hand-picked.  Many  shipped  this  week  in  double 
lmad  barrels^  arrived  partly  cooked,  and  sold  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  while  same  grade  in  ventil¬ 
ated  packages  brought  from  $3  to  $3,50  per  barrel. 
Riisliel  baskets  sold  generally  from  $1  to  $1.75. 

PEARS. — The  first  Germantown  Clapp's  Favorite 
arrived  this  week  and  brought  $0.50  to  $7  in  standard 
barrels.  Roll  pears  sold  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  barrel. 
There  are  a  few  Rartletts  arriving  from  Jersey,  and 
selling  from  $0  to  $7  per  barrel. 

CHERRIES. — A  few  sour  cherries  sold  at  extreme 
prices,  some  at  $0  per  32-quart  crate.  Late  Oswego 
raspberries  sold  generally  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  crate 


and  second  crop  from  Jersey  sold  from  four  to  10  cents 
per  pint. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  August  10th,  1910: 
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1  calf,  125  lbs. 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

1  calf.  115  lbs.  . 
1  calf.  65  lbs.  ,  . 

72  lbs.  rabbits  .  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 


VEGETABLES. 


Y  xavj  IU  A  -rVXOjLaXLO. 

43  bids,  potatoes  . $2.50 

172  bbls.  potatoes  .  2.37% 

01  bbls.  potatoes  .  2.25 

11  bbls.  potatoes  . ’  2M0 

2  bbls.  potatoes  . 1.25 

289  bbls. 

IS  bags  potatoes  .  2.25 

27  bags  potatoes  . "  [  2il2% 

4  bags  potatoes  . 1.25  " 

49  bags. 

50  baskets  tomatoes  .  75 


o  baskets  tomatoes  . . 

7  baskets  tomatoes  .  [40 

15  baskets  tomatoes  . [  .  ‘35 

40  baskets  tomatoes  . '30 

9  baskets  tomatoes  . .  ’  .10  2- 

126  baskets. 

1  crate  tomatoes  .  00 

7  bunches  celery  . .05 

38  bunches  celery  . . 

52  bunches  elcery  .  ’50 

14  bunches  celery  . .35 

24  hunches  celery  .  '05 

4  hunches  celery  . j  [40 

12  bunches  Celery  . 4,c> 

10  bunches  celery  . . 

1G1  bunches. 

1  basket  onions  .  1.75 

2  crates  okra  . .  . 1.37^ 

1  crate  okra  .  105 


baskets  peppers  . 

baskets  peppers  . 

baskets  peppers  . 

baskets  Lima  beaus  . 

baskets  beans  . 

baskets  beans  . 

hampers  string  beans  ..'... 
bags  beans,  292  lbs.,  per  lb. 

basket  peas  . 

basket^  pens  . 

baskets  peas  . . . 

bags  peas  . 

bags  peas  . 


1.75 

1.37% 

1.25 

1.00 

.00 

.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.00 

.90 

.09 

1.75 

1.25 

1.12% 

1.25 

.75 


caches  . 
peaches 
peaches 
caches  . 
peaches 
peaches 
peaches 
peaches 
peaches 
peaches 
peaches 


FRUIT. 


.81% 


318  crates. 
50  baskets 
20  baskets 
15  baskets 


peaches 

peaches 

peaches 


S5  baskets. 

2  baskets  apples  .  I.75 

11  baskets  apples  .  .  l’.qo 

3  baskets  apples  .  1.40 

25  baskets  apples  .  1-37% 

71  baskets  apples  .  1.25  ~ 

baskets  apples  . .  L12% 

baskets  apples  . .  R00 

baskets  apples  .  j>0 


apples 


19  baskets  apples  . 80 

(Continued  on  page  1115.) 
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Let’s  th’ow  him  outen  de  do’  in  de  san’, 

We  do’  want  stragglers  a-layin’  roun’  hyeah; 
Let’s  gin  him  ’way  to  de  big  buggah-man ; 

I  know’  he’s  hidin’  erroun’  hyeah  right  neah 
Buggah-man,  buggah-man,  come  in  de  do’, 
Hyeah’s  a  bad  boy  yo’  kin  have  £u’  to  eat. 
Mammy  an’  pappy  do’  want  him  no  mo’, 
Swaller  him  down  f’om  his  haid  to  his  feet ! 


Little  brown  baby  wif  spa’klin’  eyes, 

Come  to  yo’  pappy  an’  set  on  his  knee, 

What  you  been  doin’,  suh — makin’  san’  pies? 
Look  at  dat  bib — you’s  ez  du’ty  ez  me. 

Look  at  dat  mouf — dat’s  merlasses,  I  bet; 

Come  hyeah  Maria,  an’  wipe  off  his  han’s. 

Bees  gwine  to  ketch  you  an’  eat  you  up  yit, 
Bein’  so  sticky  an’  sweet — goodness  Ian’s! 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa’klin’  eyes, 

Who’s  pappy’s  darlin’  an’  who’s  pappy’s  chile? 
Who  is  it  all  de  day  nevah  once  tries 
Fu’  to  be  cross,  er  once  loses  dat  smile? 

Whah  did  you  git  dem  teef?  My,  you’s  a  scamp! 
Whah  did  dat  dimple  come  f’om  in  yo’  chin? 
Pappy  do’  know  yo’ — I  b’lieves  you’s  a  tramp ; 
Mammy,  dis  hyeah’s  some  ol’  straggler  got  in! 


Dah,  now,  I  t’ought  dat  you’d  hug  me  up  close, 

Go  back,  ol’  buggah,  yo’  sha’n’t  have  dis  boy. 

He  ain’t  no  tramp,  ner  no  straggler,  of  co’se ; 

He’s  pappy’s  pa’dner,  an’  playmate  an’  joy. 

Come  to  you  pallet  now — go  to  yo’  res’ ; 

Wisht  you  could  alius  know  ease  an’  cleah  skies; 
Wisht  you  could  stay  jes’  a  chile  on  my  breas’ — 
Little  brown  baby  wif  spa’klin’  eyes ! 

— Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Father  ana  Son 

I  had  a  father ;  when  he  was  alive 

I  did  not  greatly  care  his  will  to 
please ; 

I  did  not  know  his  habit  was  to  strive 
For  me,  his  son,  upon  his  bended  knees. 

My  careless  eyes  found  him  but  common¬ 
place, 

And  thus  untreasured  chances  passed 
away 

Of  watching  Time — consummate  artist! 
— trace 

A  character  like  Christ’s  in  “common” 
clay. 

Then  he  appeared  a  Philistine  too  stiff 
To  sympathize  with  my  superior  mind ; 
But  now  when  he  is  dead,  it  seems  as  if 
lie  were  the  vision-seer,  I  the  blind. 

lie  knows  now  all  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 
Versed  in  profounder  than  Hegelian 
lore ; 

lie  wears  the  crown  God  gives  to  those 
who  brave 

The  world’s  contempt  and  all  its  sneers 
ignore. 

And  I  who  could  so  lightly  talk  with  him. 
Confronting  wisdom  with  youth’s  in¬ 
solence. 

Would  give  all  that  I  have  to  walk  with 
him. 

And  think  a  great  boon  won  at  small 
expense. 

I  did  not  know  how  fervently  he  longed 
In  me  deep-cherished  hopes  to  realize. 
Too  late  I  see  it  now.  the  love  I  wronged, 
Then  in  my  reach,  now  out  of  reach, 
the  prize. 

Though  they  are  lost,  which  might  have 
once  been  won, 

Rich  opportunities  I  cast  away, 

I  trust  that  even  now  he  sees  his  son 
Tracking  his  footsteps  to  the  land  of 
day. 

Then  will  I  tell  him  what  I  had  to  keep 
Buried  within  my  breast,  a  lifelong 
woe ; 

And  he  will  say  :  “My  son  !  my  son  !  why 
weep  ? 

I  have  forgiven  it  so  long  ago.” 

— C.  H.  Faure  Field,  in  the  London 
Spectator. 

Women  in  England  are  doing  a  large 
part  of  the  farm  work  in  order  that  the 
men  may  enter  the  army.  Women  are 
milking,  hoeing,  working  in  the  hay  field, 
driving  teams  and  doing  many  jobs  which 
were  thought  to  belong  exclusively  to 
men.  Most  of  the.  agricultural  colleges 
have  organized  special  schools  for  these 
farm  women  and  they  are  being  well 
trained.  Now  what  will  happen  when 
the  men  come  back  after  the  war  and 
call  for  their  old  jobs?  Will  these  women 
willingly  give  up  their  places  and  go  back 
to  the  old  occupations?  It  will  be  a  hard 
problem  to  straighten  out  the  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor. 

On  page  1105  we  learn  of  a  woman 
who  is  washing  dishes  in  order  to  earn 
the  money  for  buying  a  set  of  books  for 
her  children !  Good  books  are  among  the 
finest  companions  a  healthy  boy  can  ever 
have.  They  stay  by  him  through  life, 
and  influence  him  so  that  he  will  seek 
other  companions  of  the  same  sort.  The 
reading  habit  is  the  finest  thing  a  country 
boy  can  ever  acquire.  Think  of  what 
this  woman  is  doing  for  her  boy!  Dish¬ 
washing  is  often  regarded  as  a  mean  or 
ignoble  task,  but  here  is  one  who  has 
glorified  it.  What  riches  and  what  char¬ 
acter  she  is  washing  away  from  those 
dishes.  We  once  heard  of  a  girl  who 
helped  pay  her  college  expenses  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  dish  water  from  a  large  family 
to  pigs.  This  woman,  wiping 
books  off  the  plates-,  is  doing  even 
than  that. 

* 

The  New  York  Hun  recently  told  a 
little  human  nature  story  which  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  much  that  we  see  in  America.  A 
lawyer  buying  fruit  at  a  fruit  stand  rec¬ 
ognized  the  proprietor,  an  Italian,  as  a 
man  who  used  to  run  a  shoe-blacking 
stand  in  a  large  building.  “Those  were  my 
best  years,”  said  the  Italian.  “I  made 
more  money  and  had  less  care.” 

“Why  then  did  you  not  stay  at  it?” 

“I  got  married  !” 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 
“Everything,”  said  the  fruit  man.  “In 
America  every  man  has  the  same  right  as 
another,  which  is  to  try  to  make  himself 
the  equal  of  the  other  men  that  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  himself  equal  to.  That  is 
why  I  must  take  risks  uml  pay  a  lot  of 


expenses  and  not  go  back  shining  shoes.” 

“And  who  decides,”  asked  the  lawyer, 
“what  manner  of  man  a  man  shall  make 
himself  equal  to?” 

“His  wife  decides.”  was  the  answer. 
“He  must  be  equal  to  the  husbands  of 
the  women  she  knows.” 

There  is  what  we  call  human  nature 
in  that.  Have  you  not  seen  a  man  who 
was  a  good  farmer  and  a  success  on  his 
farm,  unhappy,  in  a  town  job  or  business 
because  the  wife  and  daughters  wanted 

him  to  “be  somebody.” 

* 

Last  year  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  issued  Extension  Bulletin  “'2  on 
“Lunches  For  The  Rural  School.”  For 
many  years  these  stations  told  us  how  to 
feed  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  some  horses 
but  they  neglected  the  human  family  in 
the  distribution  of  their  science.  This 
bulletin  is  excellent.  It  tells  of  the  work 
being  done  in  Nebraska  at  providing 
school  lunches.  You  might  call  this  co¬ 
operate  eating.  Instead  of  having  each 
pupil  bring  an  individual  lunch,  food  is 
provided  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  the 
pupils  prepare  and  serve  it  as  part  of 
their  educational  work.  In  some  of  the 
district  schools  a  kitchen  cabinet  like 
the  one  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  regular 
fixture.  The  picture  on  page  1007  shows 
a  homemade  fireless  cooker,  also  used  in 


this  work — both  pictures  being  taken 
from  this  Nebraska  bulletin.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pamphlet — giving  information 
about  food  and  cost,  manner  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it  and  many  bits  of  information  about 
food  and  its  preparation. 

8f= 

A  fa  km  woman  living  in  an  Eastern 
State  sends  us  the  following  statement. 
She  says  this  is  what  she  has  to  do  ex¬ 
clusive  of  hatching  chicks  for  a  custom 
trade.  She  also  says  it  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  what  she  gets  for  the  work. 

believing  it  is  an  ex- 
aud  that  most  of  our 
declare  it  so.  Are  we 

Wanted — A  Woman  :  one  who  is 
strong  and  healthy ;  agreeable  both  in 
appearance  and  temper;  to  milk  one  to 
five  cows,  look  after  one  horse  (in  the 
barn ) ,  draw  water  with  a  bucket  for  a 
cow.  three  yearlings  and  n  colt;  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  2 .10  hens  and  300  to  400 
young  chickens  feeding,  watering  and 
keeping  their  houses  dean  :  make  and  care 
for  a  garden  and  berries.  She  will  also  be 
expected  to  help  in  the  field  or  haymow 
if  extra  help  is  needed. 

Any  time  left  must  be  spent  taking 
care  of  at  least  two  small  children  and  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  house  with  no  con¬ 
veniences  and  about  half  furnished.  No 
money  will  lie  allowed  for  extra  furnish¬ 
ings  or  repairs  There  is  a  cistern  down 
cellar  and  the  water  can  easily  be  dipped 
out  and  carried  up  a  set  of  old  stone 
steps,  partly  fallen  down  and  uneven. 
The  man  will  attend  to  all  the  business 


and  buy  what  groceries  he  thinks  are 
needed. 

As  compensation  for  these  slight  ser¬ 
vices  she  can  have  what  is  left  of  the 
meals  when  the  rest  have  eaten,  and  what 
clothes  are  indispensable,  the  latter  not 
including  any  fancy  things,  as  there  will 
be  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  wear 
them.  She  will  also  be  rewarded  with  a 
smile  from  the  man  if  he  is  in  good 
humor,  and  has  the  privilege  of  being 
blamed  and  perhaps  scolded  for  anything 
that  goes  wrong  about  the  place  or  for 
nothing  at  all  if  the  man  is  annoyed  by 
some  one  else.  Any  one  who  can  qualify 
apply  to  , 

A  reader,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

■v 

Out  of  a  dozen  notes  on  much  the 
same  subject  we  may  take  the  following: 

I  cannot  resist  writing  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  the  treatment 
of  the  “old  folks”  brought  up  at  different 
times  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  lately  by  the 
article  entitled  “Bringing  l"p  Father,”  on 
page  1010.  My  own  father  passed  ou 
many  years  ago,  but  I  have  had  since  bis 
death  the  companionship  of  a  very  dear 
uncle,  who  has  been  in  many  ways  a 
father  to  me,  and  I  have  been  old  enough 
to  appreciate  in  a  measure  my  good  for¬ 
tune.  iM.  e. 

We  are  on  record  as  saying  that  most 
of  us  will  be  finally  judged  by  the  way 
we  treat  our  parents  and  elderly  people 
generally.  Children,  wife,  relatives,  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  friends  all  may  claim 
our  love  and  loyalty,  and  most  of  them 


return  something  of  active  service.  The 
true  thought  and  example  of  service 
comes  out  in  our  relations  to  the  aged 
who  are  put  into  our  famiies.  We  want 
you  to  read  the  poem  on  this  page.  The 
thought  we  have  in  mind  has  seldom 
been  put  into  nobler  words. 

* 

The  Hired  Man’s  Wife 

The  letter  on  page  891  dealing  with 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  hired  man’s 
wife  proved  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  writer 
is  a  woman  and  l  judge  a  misinformed 
one.  I  am  the  hired  man's  wife,  hut  I 
am  afraid  she  (if  it  is  a  woman)  would 
pass  me  by  entirely  if  she  was  limiting 
for  one  that  answered  the  description  in 
that  letter.  I  am  not  extremely  young, 
a  girl  in  my  teens,  inexperienced  and  ig¬ 
norant.  I  might  have  answered  that  de¬ 
scription  once,  but  that  was  before  l  be¬ 
came  the  hired  man’s  wife  or  any  body’s 
else.  My  four  children  are  not  brought 
up  in  dirt  and  disease,  and  have  as  good 
opportunity  to  attend  school,  church  and 
the  movies,  for  that  matter,  if  I  desire 
they  should,  as  have  my  neighbors  who 
is  not  the  hired  man’s  wife.  The  hired 
man  in  this  case  is  not  the  scum  of  the 
city,  in  fact  this  section  does  not  boast 
of  that  kind,  but  a  man  brought  up  iu 
close  relation  to  the  soil,  and  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  We 
are  not  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor  if  we 


need  one.  I  had  a  mother  to  bring  me 
up  and  tell  me  some  of  the  things  a  girl 
needs  to  know  before  she  is  a  wife  and 
mother  and  I  also  have  magazines  for 
women,  and  last  but  not  least  I  have  The 
R.  N.-Y.  What  more  dues  the  farmer’s 
wife  get  unless  it  is  an  automobile  which 
they  can  often  ill  afford? 

The  writer  is  wrong.  The  remedy  lies, 
not  with  the  farmer's  wife,  but  with  the 
farmer.  If  he  pays  a  living  wage  the 
hired  man  can  afford  a  telephone,  mag¬ 
azines,  an  occasional  doctor  bill  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  and  if  the  farmer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  a  man  the  privileges  that  a 
human  being  should  have,  ho  can  have  a 
day  off  and  the  use  of  a  horse  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  day's  outing. 

Our  employer  hires  six  married  men. 
one  on  each  of  his  own  four  farms  and 
two  on  a  farm  for  which  be  is  manager. 
Each  farm  has  a  telephone  for  which  be 
pays,  the  horses  are  here  if  we  need  to 
go  to  town  or  wish  to  go  to  church,  and 
there  is  nothing  said  if  they  are  used 
within  reason.  Our  flour,  potatoes,  pork, 
fruit,  butter,  milk.  fuel,  eggs  and  chick¬ 
ens  come  out  of  the  farms,  besides  as  lib¬ 
eral  cash  wages  as  anyone  could  wish. 
Here  on  this  farm  we  have  excellent 
spring  water  piped  to  the  house,  a  hot 
air  furnace  and  a  comfortable  roomy 
house,  and  as  much  garden  as  we  care  to 
put  in  and  work. 

Last  week  our  employer  and  his  son 
hired  a  seven  passenger  auto  and  invited 
his  four  men  to  go  to  Hilton  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Monroe  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  They  were  his  guests  for  the  day, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  had  a  good 
time. 

Do  you  think  the  hired  man’s  wife  is  to 
be  pitied?  I  would  rather  work  like  this 
than  farm  on  shares  or  under  the  burden 
of  a  mortgage,  at  least  while  our  children 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  assistance.  I 
have  as  much  incentive  to  work  as  have 
many  farmers’  wives,  for  we  arc  partners 
and  each  knows  to  a  cent  where  our  in¬ 
come  is  expended.  T  try  to  keep  as  neat 
a  house  as  my  strength  will  permit  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  appetizing  a 
meal  I  can  serve  to  the  men  who  come 
here  to  work  and  still  come  out  ahead  at 
the  price  paid.  $20.  The  It.  N.-Y.  solved 
the  problem  of  fresh  meat  in  Summer. 
Now  we  can  a  supply  of  beef  and  pork 
and  will  try  chicken.  I  make  meat  pie, 
meat  loaf,  roast  pork  or  beef  with  brown 
gravy,  and  am  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ways  of  using  canned  meat.  This  is  a 
long  letter,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  let  the  readers  know  that 
that  letter  was  a  libel  on  the 

HIRED  MAN’S  WIFE. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  fine,  sensible  letter  which 
we  are  glad  to  print.  We  want  more 
from  just  such  women — for  they  know 
the  real  truth  of  farm  life  and  its  needs. 
* 

Advertising  usually  brings  seller  and 
buyer  together.  Not  always  perhaps,  but 
there  is  no  better  way  of  seeking  an  in¬ 
troduction  when  you  have  something  to 
offer.  Why  should  not  school  teachers 
advertise?  Every  year  some  of  our  coun¬ 
try  readers  come  asking  where  they  can 
find  a  suitable  teacher  for  the  home 
school.  There  are  always  women  well 
qualified  to  teach,  but  with  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance,  so  that  they  Cannot  place 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage- *  Why 
not  advertise  for  a  school  the  same  as 
they  would  if  offering  farm  or  clerical 
labor? 


I  am  interested  in  the  little  oil  stove 
described  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Doren,  page  1010, 
and  wish  she  would  tell  us  more  about  it, 
where  made  and  by  what  company,  cost 
and  if  it  can  bo  bought  directly  from  the 
company  or  do  they  sell  only  through 
agents?  From  her  description  I  think 
it  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a  kero¬ 
sene  gas  lamp  used  here  rather  exten¬ 
sively  when  there  is  no  gas.  In  fact, 
aside  from  the  small  amount  of  extra 
care  needed.  I  consider  it  ahead  of  gas 
for  light.  I  think  that  such  a  stove  as 
she  describes  in  connection  with  this 
lamp  would  make  a  pretty  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  gas  on  the  farm  home.  s.  j. 


Making  Vinegar. — In  regard  to  mak¬ 
ing  vinegar,  if  T.  J.  F.  will  rack  off  his 
cider  through  cheesecloth  filled  with  sand, 
into  another  barrel,  and  put  barrel  out 
of  doors  in  the  .sun,  in  Summer,  and  put 
a  bottle  in  bung  of  barrel,  it  will  turn 
into  first-class  vinegar  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  g.  a.  r. 


>0(!  Now  we  print  this, 
ire  ceptional  ease. 

farm  women  will 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Country  Life 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


ever  since  that  I  did  not  go  up  and  bap¬ 


“A  Minister’s  Dance.” — That  is  the 
way  is  was  headed  in  a  farm  paper.  It 
wasn’t  really  a  minister’s  dance  at  all, 
but  it  was  something  quite  new  in  the 
line  of  ministers’  conferences.  We  had 
one  on  “Rural  Church  Work”  over  at 
Storrs  College,  and  when  the  program 
was  made  up  the  Pastoral  Parson  was 
asked  to  speak  on  ‘‘Lights  and  Shadows 
in  Country  Work.”  lie  agreed  to  do  so 
if  they  would  let  him  illustrate  his  re¬ 
marks  with  a  real  old-fashioned  country 
social  afterwards.  This  was  heartily 
agreed  to.  So  on  the  second  and  last 
evening  of  the  gathering,  after  the  Par¬ 
son  had  told  them  of  many  things  he  had 
seen  and  done  on  the  Lonely  Road,  he 
proceeded  to  pull  off  one  of  his  typical 
country  schoolhouse  socials.  A  little  con¬ 
fection  was  passed  round — pop  corn, 
wafers,  etc.,  to  invite  sociability,  and  the 
grand  march  was  started.  “My,”  re¬ 
marked  many  a  minister’s  wife,”  I 
haven't  done  such  things  since  I  was 
married.”  The  Parson  expected  to  fol¬ 
low'  with  a  few  mild  games  hut  a  dapper 
parson  on  the  other  side  of  60,  with  frock 
coat  and  white  bow  tie  and  side  whiskers, 
stepped  out  and  asked  for  the  Virginia 
reel!  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  two  sets  were  made  up,  and  the 
vim  that  was  put  into  it  as  the  grapho- 
phone  threw  out,  “The  Irish  Washer¬ 
woman.”  Then  we  played  courtesy,  one 
of  our  very  best  country  social  games 
and  then  we  had  a  quadrille  of  two  sets 
and  so  on.  How  those  people  seemed  to 
enjoy !  The  effect  of  these  games  on 
the  whole  conference  was  little  short  of 
magical.  The  whole  thing  had  been 
rather  formal  and  dignified  before.  The 
people  went  to  the  addresses  and  came 
back  and  sat  around  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  true  New  England  stranger 
fashion.  But  now  they  were  all  visiting 
and  having  a  fine  time.  “This  party 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  night,”  is 
what  they  all  said.  After  the  games 
and  dancing  several  hymns  wore  sung 
and  the  gathering  was  dismissed  for  the 
night  with  the  benediction  by  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson. 

Uncommon  Common  Sense. — That  is 
the  way  a  reporter  sized  up  what  he 
dubbed  the  Gilbert  method  of  doing  coun¬ 
try  work,  All  there  is  to  it.  is  to  give 
people,  not  what  we  think  they  ought  to 
have,  hut  what  they  themselves  really 
need.  It  may  be  one  thing  or  it  may  be 
quite  another,  but  among  all  classes  and 
in  every  household  of  any  kind,  there  is 
some  hunger  of  body  or  mind  to  he  sat¬ 
isfied.  Have  sense  and  patience  to  find 
it  out  and  supply  it.  When  people  shun 
a  prayer  meeting  and  pack  the  house  for 
a  social  and  dance,  will  we  cry  out  at  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  or  say,  “These 
people  here  are  in  need  most,  of  all  of  a 
social  life — we  will  give  it  to  them  and 
then  later  on  lead  them  into  other  paths 
also.” 

Tiie  Natural  Way. — Why  not  do  the 
natural  thing  and  follow  the  natural 
way  and  steer  and  guide  the  iuborn 
yearnings  of  a  people?  Many  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  his  wife  have  worked  unspeak¬ 
ably  hard  and  done  long  and  faithful 
service,  hut  when  it  came  to  this  one 
thing — the  natural  recreations  and 
amusements  of  the  people — right  there 
they  and  their  people,  especially  the 
young  people,  have  clashed,  and  a  work 
of  profit  has  turned  into  anguish — the 
people  hang  back  and  the  parson  moves 
on.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  ’'see¬ 
ing  Nellie  home,”  but  what  is  a  “coun¬ 
try  feller”  going  to  see  Nellie  home  from? 
An  afternoon  sewing  circle?  And  how 
is  he  going  to  show  a  little  preference 
for  Nellie  if  there  are  never  any  games 
or  dances  for  him  to  invite  his  partner? 
It  tries  one  to  have  this  country  social 
work  talked  about  as  though  it.  was  a 
bait  to  get  people  into  some  church.  It 
isn’t  a  bait  to  get.  people  anywhere,  but 
God’s  own  work  in  its  very  self,  and  in 
many  place  more  needed  today  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

A  Country  Experience. — One  day  in 
the  Winter,  with  a  wet  snowstorm  in 
progress,  I  had  word  to  go  down  coun¬ 
try  about  15  miles  for  a  funeral.  It 


was  to  be  at  two  o’clock,  so  with  a  bag 
of  lunch  on  the  seat  beside  me  (nothing 
so  shortens  a  long  trip  when  alone)  I 
started  out.  Now  don’t  think  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  is  irreverent  in  telling  this. 
Funny  things  will  pop  up,  especially  on 
the  saddest  occasions.  I  entered  the 
long  kitchen  just  in  time  and  proceeded 
to  put  on  my  vestments.  One  could  go 
to  the  right  of  the  stove  into  the  parlor 
where  was  the  casket  or  he  could  turn 
to  the  left  in  a  sitting  room.  Most  of 
the  people  were  into  the  room  at  the 
right,  with  a  few  men  in  the  kitchen. 
By  this  time  it  was  snowing  quite  hard. 
I  was  just  ready  to  go  into  the  parlor  to 
begin  when  I  whs  beckoned  to,  to  step 
into  the  sitting-room.  There  the  husky 
son  of  the  deceased  farmer  quietly  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  wanted  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  !  It  did  come  as  a  slight  shock  to 
me  but  I  stammered  out:  “When?” 
“Now,”  he  answered.  “When  we  return 
from  the  grave?”  I  said  questiouingly. 
“No,  right  here,  right  now!”  I  felt  lit¬ 
erally  a  little  weak  at  the  knees.  “Have 
you  the  girl?”  I  asked.  “Yes,  here  she 
is,”  and  he  led  forth  a  likely  buxom- 
looking  lass.  “Have  you  a  license?”  I 
asked  next.  He  drew  one  from  his  poc¬ 


ket.  I  saw  nothing  to  do  but  to  start 
in  on  the  wedding.  I  found  the  new 
place  in  my  prayer  book  and  went  ahead. 
Now  among  the  relatives  and  neighbors 
of  the  other  room  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  upon  her 
astonished  ears  began  to  fall  the  familiar 
wedding  service — “We  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether — to  join  together  this  man  and 
this  woman  in  Holy  Matrimouy.”  “He’s 
got  the  wrong  place,”  she  whispered 
loudly.  "He’s  made  a  mistake.”  A  good 
old  deacon,  a  trifle  deaf,  sat  over  in  the 
corner.  II.*  had  heard  a  few  sounds  from 
the  other  room.  “What’s  he  saying? 
What’s  he  saying?”  lie  asked  with  his 
hand  to  his  ear.  "He's  reading  the  wed¬ 
ding  service,”  was  answered.  With  the 
ceremony  well  under  way,  the  Pastoral 
Parson  glanced  out  into  the  kitchen.  1 1  is 
eyes  lighted  upon  the  undertaker!  He 
was  clearly  nervous.  He  thought  lie  had 
come  t<>  a  funeral,  but  if  he  was  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes  and  ears  he  was  at  a  wed¬ 
ding!  The  storm  was  increasing,  and  he 
was  a  good  10  miles  from  home.  He 
looked  at  the  hearse,  at  the  casket  and 
then  at  the  wedding,  then  at  me  with  a 
look  I  shall  never  forget.  To  him,  the 
affair  soemed  to  lack  harmony!  Once 
I  thought  1  saw  him  reaching  for  his 
hat !  After  the  wedding  I  swung  around 
to  the  parlor  and  went  ahead  with  the 
rest  of  the  program.  Handkerchiefs  that 
had  been  temporarily  pocketed  were 
again  in  evidence.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving  the  house  I  heard  a  baby  cry 
somewhere  upstairs,  and  have  been  sorry 


tize  it  and  thus  put  in  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  day ! 

A  Twilight  Wedding. — One  day  the 
Pastoral  Parson  got  word  that  he  was 
wanted  down  at  the  church  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  to  be  at  five  p.  m.  sharp.  Especial 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  I 
must  be  there  at  five  o’clock.  It.  was  in 
the  Summer  and  the  days  were  long.  I 
got  there  right  on  the  hour,  but  there 
was  not  a  soul  there.  After  about  half 
an  hour  a  few  people  came,  then  some 
relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom  -but  no 
bride  or  groom.  It  got  to  be  six  o'clock, 
half-past,  and  then  seven.  The  last  seen 
of  the  couple  was  when  they  started  for 
the  town  clerk.  Now  there  has  not  been 
an  evening  service  in  this  church  for 
years,  and  while  there  were  plenty  of 
lamps,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  give 
light.  One  woman  went  home  for  a  lan¬ 
tern.  I  poured  out  half  the  oil  into  a 
lamp  and  placed  it  near  the  altar.  The 
bride  and  groom  arrived  at  about  eight. 
While  no  doubt  it  was  a  happy  wedding 
it  could  not  be  called  brilliant.  I  held 
a  sputtering  smoking  lamp  in  one  hand 
and  the  prayer  book  in  the  other.  When 
it  came  to  the  ring  1  bad  to  put  the 
lamp  down  for  a  while  till  I  got  it  on. 
1  could  just  distinguish  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  the  pews.  Two  large  dogs  were 
moving  about  iu  the  shadows.  This  wed¬ 
ding  turned  out  very  happily,  however, 
much  more  so  than  many  a  costly  one. 

The  Bishop's  Dinner.-  -One  day  the 
T'aslmal  Raison  got.  word  from  the  bishop 
that  he  would  be  down  the  following  Fri¬ 
day  for  a  visitation.  lie  would  come  in 
the  morning  and  they  would  drive  down 
and  have  dinner  in  the  parish  room  iu 
the  front  part  of  the  church.  Now  the 
l'arson  went  a-fishing  that  week,  and 
among  other  things  he  bagged  a  fine  large 
snapping  turtle.  “What  could  be  choicer 


for  the  bishop,”  said  he  to  himself,  “than 
a  fine  turtle  soup?”  So  the  Parson 
dressed  the  turtle  and  made  the  soup  in 
-the  most  approved  style.  It  rode  down 
with  the  bishop  in  a  six-quart  can.  Most 
of  it  was  deposited  on  the  stove  to  get 
hot  and  the  euu  with  about  a  pint  in  it 
put  on  the  floor.  Everything  seemed  to 
go  wrong  during  that  service.  The  ba¬ 
bies  all  cried  and  tin*  young  children  ran 
about  the  aisles.  As  usual  iu  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  were  several  (logs  around. 
What  could  be  nicer  for  a  dog’s  hunger 
during  a  bishop’s  sermon  than  turtle 
soup?  A  black-and-t.m  thrust  his  head 
boldly  into  the  can.  His  head  went  in — 
and  there  it  stuck!  A  fearful  hanging 
up  and  down,  and  in  rushed  the  dog,  the 
can  over  his  head,  making  down  the  aisle 
straight  for  the  preaching  bishop.  Sev¬ 
eral  dashed  out  from  the  pews  and  the 
dog  was  turned  round  and  headed  back 
again.  Was  there  excitement?  But  the 
bishop  was  game,  soon  regained  his  com¬ 
posure  and  had  a  great  appetite  for  that 
soup  at  the  dinner  table. 

Planting  Corn.  On  reading  in  the 
Pastoral  Parson’s  article  about  the  man 
who  advised  planting  cracked  corn,  a 
clergyman  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a 
ease  of  farm  wisdom  that,  came  under 
his  experience.  A  newcomer  came  over 
one  day  to  gel  a  peck  of  seed  corn  on  the 
cob.  Soon  he  came  after  another  peck 
and  in  a  short  time  over  he  came  for  an¬ 
other.  “I  had  no  idea  you  were  putting 
iu  sueli  a  big  field  of  corn,”  In*  said  to  his 
new  neighbor,  "Aren't  you  planting  it  a 
little  thick?”  “Oh,  no,”  said  he,  “I  uev- 
er  put  but  one  ear  in  a  hill.  I  take  a 
crowbar,  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  jam 
down  an  ear  and  cover  it  over." 

No  Feed  Bill. — It  seems  queer  to 
come  out  from  town  with  an  empty 
wagon — no  bag  of  feed.  And  it  seems 
mighty  good.  It  has  taken  three  years  to 
come  to  it.  There  is  no  commercial  grain 
on  this  farm  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
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for  some  time.  There  is  old  corn  in  the 
crib  and  a  bumper  crop  of  oats  and  some 
wheat  in  the  barn.  The  hens  have  just 
finished  the  wheat  scatterings  and  now 
will  he  working  on  the  oat  scatterings  for 
some  time.  They  have  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  and  the  run  of  the  barn  and  most 
of  the  farm.  IIow  they  do  sing  and  lay ! 
One  boy  has  just  come  running  over  with 
eyes  like  saucers  to  tell  me  that,  he  has 
found  a  new  nest  with  27  eggR.  They 
have  the  eggs  iu  the  new  nests,  and  the 
other  day  they  counted  out  four  dozen 
for  me  and  seven  for  themselves.  Those 
were  not  all  laid  in  one  day.  We  have 
about  SO  bens.  They  do  their  own 
thrashing  and  corn  shelling.  Why  should 
I  do  it,  when  they  have  plenty  of  time 
and  enjoy  it  so?  The  oats  are  full  of 
tender  clover,  in  some  places  it  stood 
most  as  high  as  tin*  oats  themselves,  and 
the  most  elovery  bundles  will  be  saved  to 
go  into  the  hens  whole.  What  a  break¬ 
fast.  for  a  cold  Winter  morning!  We 
took  just  as  much  pains  with  the  oat 
straw  as  we  would  with  the  choicest 
clover  hay.  cutting  the  oats  when  about 
just  all  out  of  the  milk.  The  eows  will  get 
this  straw  aud  c  lover  hay  and  silage  next 
Winter,  and  if  they  won’t  give  milk  on 
that  they  will  go  to  butcher  in  due  time, 
and  growing  young  stock  take  their  room, 
with  only  enough  milk  for  ourselves. 
Corn  here  is  two  dollars  a  hundred  now. 

Going  Fishing. — The  boys  have 
helped  well — especially  about  the  oats 
where  the  bundles  make  it  easy  to  handle 
tbi*m.  The  haying  is  all  done  and  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  clover,  though  in  full  blos¬ 
som,  will  easily  wait  till  next  week.  So 
this  afternoon  we  are  going  fishing  -off 
to  a  pond.  We  shall  take  our  supper  and 
not  get  home  till  dark.  How  many  boys 
have  been  told  of  tin*  after-baying  fish¬ 
ing  trip  and  how  many  really  ever  go! 

Caring  for  John  E.  Smith’s  Wife 

I  belong  to  a  womau’s  club.  On  one 
occasion  we  were  to  respond  to  roll  call 
by  giving  our  favorite  economy.  One  told 
of  the  way  she  used  wornout  stockings, 
another  of  her  way  of  saving  on  maga¬ 
zine  subscriptions.  One  and  another 
told  how  they  saved  here  and  there.  Fin¬ 
ally  Mrs.  John  Smith’s  name  was  called. 
Mrs.  Smith  arose  and  said  :  “I’ve  heard 
good  women  are  scarce;  since  then  I’ve 
been  mighty  economical  of  John  E. 
Smith’s  wife.”  I  thought  then,  and  still 
think,  there  was  great  wisdom  in  her 
economy.  So  many  women  are  careful 
and  economical  in  everything  except  the 
most  important  piece  of  household  equip¬ 
ment — the  house-mother,  herself.  It 
seems  to  me  farm  women  as  a  class  are 
so  self-sacrificing,  so  eager  to  be  helpful 
to  the  farmer,  and  to  be  nil  things  to 
their  children,  they  are  very  apt  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  being  extravagant  of 
themselves. 

I  think  and  know  that  from  the  point 
of  efficiency  it  pays,  and  pays  Well,  to 
take  good  care  of  one’s  body.  The  farm 
women  have  so  many  calls  upon  their 
time  and  skill  that  really  they  frequently 
neglect  themselves  sadly.  It  pays  to 
take  good  care  of  the  feet,  those  import¬ 
ant  feet.  Nothing  adds  more  to  one’s 
comfort  than  easy  shoes  that  fit  well, 
well-fitting  stockings,  with  no  holes  or 
bulky  clumsy  darns.  Darns  need  not  be 
uncomfortable.  Keeping  callous  spots 
well  trimmed  and  the  nails  well  cured  for 
adds  to  the  use  of  these  important  mem¬ 
bers.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  wom¬ 
en  wearing  rundown  and  run-over  shoes. 
This  throws  tin*  whole  body  out  of  plumb 
and  makes  walking  a  torture.  It  costs 
but  a  few  cents  to  have  heels  straight¬ 
ened.  When  one’s  feet  are  well  attended 
to  work  seems  easier. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  woman 
who  is  busy  all  day  to  have  a  little  time 
all  by  herself,  all  alone,  iu  peace  and 
quiet.  Sometimes  the  family  is  large, 
the  house  not  very  big.  aud  there  is  more 
or  less  noise  and  confusion  all  day  long. 
It  rests  one  wonderfully  to  sit  alone  a 
few  moments  before  going  to  bed.  When 
the  house  is  still,  one  can  rest  mind  as 
well  as  body  by  being  all  alone.  Another 
thing,  and  above  all,  don’t  worry.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  case  where  fretting  and 
worrying  ever  helped.  A  woman  once 
said  to  me:  “There  are  only  two  things  I 
will  allow  myself  to  worry  over,  the 
health  and  morals  of  my  family.”  If 
one  could  take  the  energy  that  is  wasted 
in  worrying  and  turn  it  to  some  practical 
use,  what  loads  could  be  lifted,  what 
help  could  he  given  !  Of  course  there  is 
much  anxiety  that  cannot  be  helped,  but 
the  needless  worrying  and  fretting  many 
women  indulge  in  is  what  does  much 
harm.  What  if  the  house  isn’t  spotless, 
■  or  the  bread  not  as  fine  as  it  should  be? 
Instead  of  worrying  about  it  why  not 
bend  your  energies  to  finding  out  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  iu  hoping  for  better 
luck  next  time?  farm  woman. 
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Business 


“  Farming”  for  the  Government 

Does  the  government  employ  farmers 
as  hinted  in  the  enclosed  advertisement, 
or  is  this  just  another  money  grabbing 
scheme? 

“THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

jobs  now  open  to  farmers — meu  and 
women  ;  $05  to  $150  month ;  vacations : 
pleasant  work;  steady  employment;  pay 
sure  ;  common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable." 

We  have  worked  over  a  year  on  this 
farm  for  less  than  $00  per  month.  The 
farmer  vTe  work  for  brings  his  city 
friends  and  shows  them  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  have  made,  drives  out  and 
works  himself  in  the  busiest,  seasons, 
keeps  purebred  stock  and  sa.vs  they  never 
did  so  well  or  looked  so  well  before.  But 
when  we  ask  for  higher  wages  he  says 
the  farm  won’t  pay  it.  lie  brags  about 
his  farmer,  saying  he  is  the.  best  man  he 
ever  had,  and  seems  to  think  we  wil1  stay 
here  indefinitely.  This  Spring  we  could 
not  raise  money  enough  to  move  w  here  we 
could  make  better  wages.  He  has  no 
other  income  but  this  farm.  Wo  spend 
nothing  for  luxuries;  hardly  ever  leave 
the  farm  and  are  ridiculously  healthy.  I 
wonder  how  many  others  are  situated 
just  as  we  are.  We  have  Only  two  chil¬ 
dren.  No  work  around  here  for  a  woman 
to  do.  They  seem  to  be  prosperous  and 
are  very  pleasant,  but  I  don’t  like  them 
to  offer  the  children  their  cast-off 
clothes.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law 
about  farm  wages  and  time  as  well  as  in 
mills  and  factories.  My  husband  works 
from  half-past  four  A.  M.  until  seven  at 
night,  and  does  chores  at  least  six  hours 
ou  Sundays.  It  is  a  busy  life. 

A  FARM  WOMAN'. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  people  have 
Seen  this  advertising  and  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  We  wrrote  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  received  this 
reply : 

Replying  to  yours  inquiring  whether 
the  Government  is  to  employ  thousands 
of  farmers  at  $75  per  month  as  stated  in 
an  advertisement  which  you  enclosed,  I 
regret  to  advise  that  this  Department  has 
no  information  that  would  justify  the 
statements  made.  Some  farmers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Indian  Service  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  In te_rior.  appointments  to 
that  position  being  made  from  lists  of 
eligibles  resulting  from  examinations  held 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
Manual  of  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
copy  of  which  is  mailed  you  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover,  gives  information  regarding 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  of  marking  papers 
and  mode  of  appointment.  No  examina¬ 
tion  is  held  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  position  having  the  specific 
title  of  “farmer.” 

We  wrote  the  Interior  Department  and 
find  that  a  few  farmers  are  needed  in  this 
Indian  Service.  The  work  seems  to  be 
managing  a  farm  and  teaching  ac  an  In¬ 
dian  agency.  Such  a  "farmer”  must 
pass  a  strong  civil  service  examination 
before  he  can  he.  appointed.  He  must  be 
between  £1  and  50  years  old  and  must 
have  a  medical  certificate.  His  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  graded  as  follows:  Pen¬ 
manship  ti,  spoiling  and  copying  5,  farm 
economy  20,  practical  questions  30.  keep¬ 
ing  accounts  •’>.  training  and  experience  35. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  in  it  to 
justify  the  advertisements. 


Doctors’  Fees 

A  correspondent  in  Orland,  Cal.,  who 
has  evidently  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
of  physicians,  sends  us  the  local  fee  bill, 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  compare  it 
with  the  charges  ordinarily  made  by 
Eastern  physicians,  and  proffer  a  word  of 
warning  to  those  who  may  lie  lured  by 
deceptive  advertising  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Golden  West. 

The  rates  given  are  as  follows:  Office 
consultations,  $2  to  $3,  often  50c.  to  $1 
extra  for  prescriptions  which  must  he 
filled  at  drug  stores  at  prices  double 
those  of  Eastern  druggists;  $3  for  near¬ 
by  day  calls,  $4  to  $5  for  night  visits ; 
proportionately  more  for  distant  visits; 
$25  to  $35  for  reducing  fractures  of  tlv» 
arm;  $25  for  attending  confinement 
cases,  subsequent  visits  included.  $10 
extra  when  instrumental  interference  is 
required. 

These  fees  would  scorn  high,  and  I  fear 
attractive,  to  most  country  physicians  in 
New  York  State.  Physicians  in  large 
town;?  would  not  consider  them  exces¬ 
sive.  however.  Office  consultations  are 
usually  50  cents  to  $1.  with  medicine 
usually  included.  This  practice  will  have 
to  be  changed  now,  as  “war  prices” 


of  commonly  used  drugs  have  soared 
until  the  medicine  usually  given  may 
easily  cost  a  half  dollar  or  more. 
Physicians  who  formerly  bought  many 
drugs  by  the  pound  are  now  buying  them 
by  the  ounce,  and  using  just  as  little  of 
them  as  possible,  Potassium  bromide,  a 
much  used  drug,  formerly  sold  at  about 
80ci  per  pound,  to  physicians;  it  is  now 
over  $7  per  pound.  Many  other  drugs 
have  increased  in  price  in  nearly  the 


same  proportion.  Visits  within  walking 
distance  are  ordinarily  $1  ;  distant  visits 
from  $2  to  $4.  An  extra  charge  may  he 
made  for  night  visits,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  not ;  $25  to  $50  for  caring  for  sim¬ 
ple  fraetur  s  would  be  considered  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge,  and  confinement  cases 
usually  cost  the  family  from  $10  to  $25. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  office 
consultations.  Western  fees  do  not  seem 
proportionately  much  higher  than  are 


other  prices  in  the  Western  States,  where 
they  do  things  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  in  the  effete  East.  With  the  cost  of 
living  considered,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Western  physician  is  acquiring  wealth 
much  faster  than  his  Eastern  brother,  and 
that  is  at  a  rate  which  permits  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  vast  majority  of  them  to  work 
for  their  support  after  the  physician's 
death.  M.  b.  D. 


Who  Owns  Church  Sheds 

On  page  S09  is  an  article  entitled. 
“Who  Owns  the  Church  Sheds?"  This 
subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  had  ex¬ 


perience  at  two  churches.  In  one  case 
the  users  of  the  horse  sheds  believed 
that  they  held  legal  title  to  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  but  no  one  could 
produce  a  deed,  and  there  were  no  deeds 
on  record.  The  matter  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  the  claimants  of  the  sheds  then 
standing,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  releasing  all  their  real  and  fan¬ 
cied  rights,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
church  passed  the  hat  and  built  new 
sheds  ,  which  were  church  property. 
Sheds  were  then  assigned  to  the  use  of 
regular  attendants  the  same  as  the  seats 
in  the  church.  Of  course,  a  number  were 
kept  for  transients. 


In  the  other  case,  small  lots  about 
10x30  feet  had  actually  been  deeded  by 
the  trustees  of  the  church  to  various  in¬ 
dividuals  with  permission  to  erect  there¬ 
on  sheds  for  the  protection  of  horses  and 
wagons  when  the  owners  wore  ar  church. 
Out  of  about  40  deeds,  presumably  made, 
only  three  were  found  ou  record,  one  of 
which  was  my  own.  In  one  case  I  found 
an  owner  who  claimed  title  under  a  deed 
made  about  40  years  previously,  but  he 


did  not  know  either  the  grantor  or 
grantee  named  iu  the  deed.  lie  thought 
that  the  mere  possession  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  all  he  needed.  I  traced 
the  transfer  of  this  church  shed  back 
through  eight  different  owners,  finally  lo¬ 
cating  the  person  who  had  given  the  deed 
and  had  him  make  a  new  deed  to  the 
present  owner. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem  is  for  the  church  to  own  the 
ground,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  and  to 
rent  the  sheds  the  same  as  pews  are 
rented,  or  to  throw  them  open  free  to  all 
comers,  along  with  free  seats  in  the 


church.  In  these  days  when  business 
men  are  taking  active  interest  in  church 
management,  the  latter  seems  to  me  the 
better  way,  and  iu  line  with  other  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  the  church  a  center  of  com¬ 
munity  life.  CttUUCIl  MEMBER. 


The  Sweeper  and  the  Agent 

During  each  year  we  have  at  least 
1.000  cases  where  some  man  or  woman 
signs  an  iron-clad  contract — thinking  it 
is  merely  a  memorandum  without  any 
money  obligation.  In  return  they  re¬ 
ceive  some  merchandise  which  they  do 
not  really  need,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  paper  which  was  signed  turns  up  as 
a  legal  obligation  at  some  bank.  Here 
follows  the  statement  of  a  typical  case 
of  this  sort.  We  hope  our  women  read¬ 
ers  will  get  the  truth  of  it  and  let  it  be 
a  warning. 

An  agent  of  the  Livingston  Company 
came  to  a  woman  and  offered  to  sell  her 
a  sweeper.  lie  was  a  plausible  talker, 
full  of  promises,  and  finally  induced  the 
woman  to  buy,  after  exchanging  an  old 
sweeper.  She  paid  him  $3  in  casli  and 
signed  what  she  thought  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  balance  later,  provided 
the  sweeper  proved  satisfactory.  What 
she  really  signed,  without  reading,  was 
a  direct,  promise  to  pay  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  added  : 

Value  received,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  emit,  per  annum  from 
date,  and  attorney's  fees.  The  makers, 
drawers  and  endorsers  severally  waive 
presentment  for  payment,  protest  and  no¬ 
tice  of  protest  and  uon-pnympnt  of  this 
note  and  waive  prosecution  of  the  mak¬ 
ers  to  insolvency. 

And  to  secure  the  payment  of  said 
amount,  u  r  merchandise  received  in  good 
condition,  1  hereby  authorize,  irrevocably, 
any  attorney  of  any  court  of  record  to 
appear  for  me  in  such  court,  in  term, 
time  or  vacation,  or  at  any  time  here¬ 
after  and  confess  a  judgment  without 
process,  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  this 
note  for  such  amount  as  may  appear  to 
be  unpaid  thereon,  together  with  costs 
and  ten  dollars  attorney’s  fees  and  to 
waive  and  release  all  errors  that  may  in¬ 
tervene  in  such  proceedings,  and  consent 
to  immediate  execution  upon  such  judg¬ 
ment,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all 
that  my  said  attorney  may  do  by  virtue 
hereof. 

When  her  husband  came  home  they 
talked  it  over  and  found  that  they  could 
not  afford  the  sweeper  at  that  time.  So 
he  wrote  at  once,  to  the  agent  explain¬ 
ing  their  situation  and  asking  him  to  re¬ 
turn  her  money  and  take  the  sweeper. 
Though  he  was  Tight  in  the  town  he 
waited  n  while.  and  then  said  the  matter 
had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  as  he  had 
turned  it  over  to  his  ‘‘manager.”  lie 
promised  to  bring  this  manager  around 
that  night,  but  he  has  not  h>'ou  seen  yet. 

In  due  time  the  note  turned  up  at  the 
local  bank.  The  agent  hr  1  used  it  to 
buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and  the  storekeeper 
passed  it  on  to  the  wholesaler.  Thus  it 
had  to  be  paid.  The  sweeper  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  no  way  came  up  to  the 
agent's  claims.  The  woman  wrote  the 
Livingston  Manufacturing  Co.,  but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  her  letter.  Then 
her  husband  wrote  a  hot  letter  denouncing 
the  agent  (Kelley)  and  his  methods,  and 
demanding  that  the  company  take  back 
the  sweeper  and  return  the  purchase  price. 
This  they  refused  to  do.  They  claim  they 
merely  sell  sweepers  to  agents  and  the 
agents  sell  again — therefore  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  responsible  for  any 
claims  the  agents  may  make!  They  will 
make  good  defective  parts,  but  that  is 
all.  It  is  the  old  trick  of  verbal  prom¬ 
ises,  and  the  old  evasion  of  responsibility 
when  the  goods  are  sold. 

Now  this  woman  had  no  business  to 
sign  any  such  paper.  She  cut  off  any 
chance  to  get  out  of  this  bad  bargain 
when  she  signed  that  note.  Again,  she 
did  not  really  need  the  sweeper  at  that 
time,  and  would  not  have  bought  it  but 
for  this  oily-tongued  agent's  guff.  It  is 
the  old,  old  story,  which  has  proved  the 
undoing  of  many  a  man  and  woman. 
Oh.  that  they  might  have  the  power  to 
refuse  to  sign  any  contract  whatever 
when  presented  by  a  stranger!  The  Liv¬ 
ingston  company  is  within  its  legal  rights 
in  refusing  to  refund  this  money,  but  it 
has  no  business  to  employ  such  lying 
agents  and  then  refuse  to  hack  up  what 
they  promise-  You  might  just  ns  well 
sweep  your  money  out  doors  'as  to  sign 
such  contracts  for  this  sweeper.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  agent’s  name — D.  L.  Kelley — 
though  most  likely  he  has  had  half  a 
dozen  new  ones  since  this  happened. 
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Short  Notes  by  Farm  Housewives 


The  Strong-arm  on  Washday 

Blue  sky,  sunshine  and  a  light  breeze, 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  day  for  washing! 
While  breakfast  is  cooking,  we  put  on 
a  boiler  of  water  to  heat,  sort  the  clothes 
into  piles  and  give  the  table-linen  and 
handkerchiefs  their  preliminary  wash. 
By  the  way,  the  best  treatment  for  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  most  fruit  stains  is  that 
same  soaking  and  sousing  in  lukewarm 
water  without  soap.  The  handkerchiefs 
get  a  more  thorough  wash  in  soapy 
water.  Next,  the  gasoline  engine  and  the 
power  washer  are  oiled  and  made  ready 
for  business.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is 
over,  the  washer  is  filled  two-thirds  full 
of  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear, 
half  a  cake  of  soap  is  shaved  in,  the 
least  soiled  white  clothes  put  in  and  the 
engine  started.  Ten  or  15  minutes  run 
is  enough,  and  a  turn  of  a  lever  starts 
the  wringer.  After  the  second  hatch  is 
put  into  the  washer,  the  first  batch  is  put 
into  warm,  slightly  soapy  water  in  the 
boiler  to  scald.  As  soon  as  the  white 
clothes  and  towels  are  washed  and 
scalded,  they  are  rinsed  in  a  tub  of  cool 
water,  and  put  through  the  power  wring¬ 
er  at  the  same  time  the  machine  is  wash¬ 
ing  the  colored  clothes. 

When  all  have  been  washed  and  rinsed, 
the  water  is  emptied  and  the  bluing 
water  put  into  the  machine.  Bach 
batch  is  run  a  minute  or  two  in  this 
water  before  being  wrung  out.  The 
men’s  overalls  and  smocks  are  just  lifted 
from  one  water  to  the  other,  as  the 
thick  buttons  are  hard  on  the  wringer. 
We  lay  aside  in  a  small  tub  or  basket 
the  clothes  tbat  need  starching,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze 
a  chance  by  hanging  the  rest  of  the  wash 
upon  the  revolving  clothes-reel.  With  the 
starching  and  the  clearing  up,  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  finished,  taking  about  three  hours 
for  150  to  200  pieces.  One  Can  rest  or  do 
quite  a  bit  of  other  work  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  running,  but  we  never  allow  chil¬ 
dren  to  help,  for  power  machinery  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  whether  in  home  or  factory. 

About  three  o’clock,  when  the  sun  is 
hottest  and  the  clothes  are  perfectly  dry, 
Ave  take  two  baskets  and  the  clothespin 
apron  and  put  the  clothes  to  be  sprinkled 
in  one  basket,  and  in  the'  other,  those  to 
be  folded  and  put  away.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  larger  quantity,  as  we  iron 
only  starched  clothes,  table  linen,  pillow 
cases  and  handkerchiefs.  The  others  are 
folded,  sorted  and  put  away,  with  all  the 
freshness  and  sweetness  they  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Of  course 
if  they  are  the  least  hit  damp,  they  must 
be  hung  on  bars  for  awhile. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  Blue  Monday? 


dren  enjoy  trips  to  the  city,  but  epi¬ 
demics  in  the  country  are  usually  traced 
to  cities.  The  little  folks  can  be  given 
some  other  treat  and  kept  away  from 
contagion  more  than  they  are. 

We  country  people  are  not  ns  sanitary 
as  we  might,  be  nor  ns  we  ought  to  be, 
but  sometimes  we  are  blamed  for  diseases 
that  originate  with  and  are  passed 
around  by  city  people.  As  we  learn,  we 
can  keep  improving  health  conditions. 
But  let  us  not  forget  to  look  over  every 
member  of  our  families  and  ask  our¬ 
selves,  “Is  be  or  she  in  the  best  of 
health?”  If  not,  it  is  our  business,  the 
housewife’s  business,  to  find  out  the  rea¬ 
son  and  remedy  it  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  ability. 

TIXE  OFEN  AIR  GIRLS. 

T  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  girls  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country  who  read  this  paper 
might  be  interested,  so  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  a  club  we  have  just  organized. 
The  name  of  our  club  is  “The  Open  Air 
Girls,”  and  onr  motto  is — "Be  Observ¬ 
ant.”  One  object  of  this  club  is  to  learn 
more  about  our  surroundings.  As  we 
live  in  the  country,  1  think  it  is  very 
important  that  Ave  should  at  least  recog¬ 
nize  ami  know  something  of  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  aud  their  value;  that  AA"e 
should  recognize  the  birds  in  the  region 
of  our  homes;  and  understand  their  bear¬ 
ing,  whether  harmful  or  otherwise,  on 
agriculture;  that  WO  should  kno\\r  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Weeds  found  around  our 


his  part  to  the  real  benefits  of  a  college 
education.  The  farmer’s  daughter  needs 
the  cultural  values  that  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  offer  just  as  much  as  or 
more  than  do  her  city  cousins.  Life  on 
the  farm  has  much  in  it  that  is  hard,  tire¬ 
some,  and  fearfully  monotonous.  But.  it 
is  right  here  that  the  college  trained 
girl  on  the  farm  has  the  advantage.  She 
sees  more  than  her  own  tiresome  duties. 
She  has  had  a  glimpse  of  life  of  a  broad¬ 
er  kind  and  her  life  is  brighter  For  that 
glimpse.  Her  interests  reach  nnt  beyond 
the  four  Avails  of  the  kitchens  to  the 
great  busy  Avorld  of  which  she  is  but  a 
part.  She  has  an  interest  in  life  that 
college  has  had  the  poAver  to  awaken. 

But  aside  from  the  values  to  herself, 
aside  from  those  A'alues  that  we  call  cul¬ 
tural,  there  are  the  intensely  practical 
values  that  the  college  has  to  offer  every 
farmer’s  daughter.  What  could  he  of 
more  practical  value  to  any  farmer’s 
daughter  than  a  foui^  years'  course  in 
household  arts  and  sciences?  Work  along 
this  line  is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year  and  this  is  rightly  so,  for  it  is  an 
age  of  practical  efficiency  and  the  home, 
the  unit  of  society,  surely  needs  efficient 
management.  Not  only  the  course  above 
mentioned  but  every  other  college  course 
has  practical  value  for  the  farmer’s 
daughter.  I  think  the  biggest  gain  to  be 
found  in  the  mastery  of  any  course  is  the 
efficiency  that  one  must  acquire.  Col¬ 
lege  work  has  to  be  done  well  and 
promptly.  This  lesson  of  concentration 
is  one  of  the  hardest  to  learn,  but  once 
learned,  it  is  of  lasting  value.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  outside  of  college  is  probably  of 
greater  value  than  during  the  years  of 
college  work.  Especially  on  the  farm  is 
efficiency  important,  and  I’m  sure  I’m 
safe  in  saying  that  the  girl  avIio  has  had 
four  years  of  College  training  will  be 


For  a  large  family  on  a  farm,  there  is 
nothing  tbat  is  so  great  a  help  as  a 
power  washer  and  a  small  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  The  cost  is  not  greater  than  many 
of  the  pieces  of  machinery  that  the  men 
consider  a  necessity  and  that  are  used 
only  a  week  or  two  during  the  year, 
while  the  washer  is  needed  52  Aveeks.  It. 
is  very  convenient,  to  have  a  line-shaft, 
so  that  you  can  wash  in  the  shed  in  the 
Summer  and  iu  the  house  in  the  Winter. 
When  the  mercury  is  at  zero  or  below, 
warm  the  batteries  and  use  hot  Avator 
in  the  cooling  tank,  if  a  water-cooled  en¬ 
gine.  Any  woman  can  care  for  and  run 
a  small  engine,  probably  batter  than  the 
men  folks,  for  she  is  naturally  more 
careful  about  details. 

LOOK  ALTER  THE  CHILDREN'. 

If  your  children  have  not  already  been 
examined  for  defective  hearing  and  eye¬ 
sight,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  diseased 
glands,  etc.,  it  can  yet  be  done  before 
the  school  year  begins.  It  is  astonishing 
how  a  child’s  health  improves  after  the 
removal  of  adenoids,  diseased  tonsils  or 
glands,  and  it  is  not  serious  nor  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  little  neighbor  girl  was  get¬ 
ting  quite  deaf  as  tlie  result  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  but  after  one  day 
at  the  hospital  her  father  says,  “You'd 
think  it  was  a  different  kid.” 

Enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  should 
not.  be  neglected,  for  they  are  likely  to 
become  tubercular.  These  troubles  very 
frequently  follow  whooping-cough  and 
other  “children’s  diseases,”  therefore 
every  effort  should  he  made  to  avoid 
them,  and  to  build  up  the  health  after¬ 
ward  if  a  child  contracts  them.  Chil¬ 


An  Illinois  Barn  Turm 

homes,  and  perhaps  of  some  method  of 
checking  them  ;  that  Ave  should  learn 
about  the  flowers,  the  insects,  and  the 
many  other  things  which  many  of  us  see 
every  day  without  having  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  in  many  cases,  not  even 
knowing  their  names.  Although  we  or¬ 
ganized  the  club  just  recently,  I  already 
find  new  interest  in  the  trees,  flowers, 
birds  and  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
home.,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  Avould  find 
the  subject  one  of  interest  also. 

Social  intercourse  is  another  object. 
The  young  people  living  in  the  country 
are  brought  together,  and  have  a  splendid 
time,  besides  obtaining  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  the  programs. 

This  is  the  program  which  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  club : 
Quotations  on  trees  for  roll  call.  Secre¬ 
tary’s  report.  Essay — “Evergreen  Trees 
and  How  They  May  Be  Distinguished.” 
Essay — "The  Ash  Family.”  Musical 
number.  Essay — -“Tile  Maple  Family.” 
Essay— “The  Oak  Family.”  Those  who 
have  essays  are  going  to  bring  examples 
of  their  subject  in  order  to  illustrate 
them,  and  some  of  them  will  probably 
give  their  essays  orally.  We  have  had 
seA'eral  meetings  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  took  our  lunch,  thus  having  a  regu¬ 
lar  picnic,  and  We  are  contemplating 
many  pleasant  trips  before  Fall.  I  do 
hope  some  of  you  will  try  our  plan,  for 
I’m  sure  you  would  have  lots  of  fun,  be¬ 
sides  learning  something  worth  while. 

Ncav  York.  grace  avitueruead. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION;  FOR  THE  FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER, 

In  yeans  past,  the  farmer’s  daughter 
has  not  had  her  share  of  the  advantages 
that  the  college  has  been  ready  to  offer 
her.  This  has  been  due  not  so  much  to 
financial  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  send  his  daughter  through  col¬ 
lege,  as  it  has  to  a  sort  of  indifference  on 


1  Into  a  Bungalow. 

considerably  farther  on  the  high  road  to 
efficiency  than  the  girl  who  has  never 
had  those  four  years. 

But  after  all,  Ave  are  told  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  prepare  us  for  life,  a 
life  that  is  more  than  mere  existence. 
I)o  not  the  girls  of  the  farm  want  to 
live  as  avcIL  as  anyone  else,  live,  I  mean, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word?  Of 
course  they  do.  And  their  farmer  fath¬ 
ers  want  them  to.  Only  sometimes  they 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  college 
training  is  the  best  all  around  training 
and  they  don't  encourage  their  girls  to 
take  advantage  of  what  the  college  has 
to  offer  them.  MARIAN"  A.  .7 AMI, SON. 

Ncav  York. 


A  Helper  for  Farm  Women 

The  gasoline  engine  is  not  generally 
appreciated  by  farm  women,  I  can  name 
10  farmers  in  my  vicinity  who  make  use 
of  them  for  pumping  water,  grinding  plow 
points,  crushing  corn  or  sawing  Avood, 
Avhile  only  one  has  also  hitched  on  the 
Avasliing  machine.  Water  is  conducted 
through  pipes  to  different  hydrants  in 
hog  lot  and  pastures  while  the  cook  still 
Avajks  to  the  well  for  fresh  water  for  the 
table.  Now  I  don’t  especially  blame  the 
men  for  this.  It  is  the  women  Avho  must 
look  alive  and  search  out  ways  of  light¬ 
ening  their  labor.  No  one  is  going  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  “Where  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  a  way,”  is  old  but  still 
true. 

The  cream  separator  and  churn  may 
each  have  its  belt  from  the  line  shaft 
AA’bich  is  turned  by  the  belt  from  the  en¬ 
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gine.  In  Summer  the  ice  cream  freezer 
and  in  Winter  the  sausage  grinder  Avill 
turn  out  their  mixtures  with  a  minimum 
of  wear  and  tear  on  the  human  frame  by 
this  means.  A  power  washing  and  wring¬ 
ing  machine  of  high  grade  costs  $25 
(there  are  cheaper  ones),  and  is  Avorth 
its  Aveight  in  gold  to  the  housewife  Avith 
a  large  family.  While  the  machine  is 
Avashing  the  second  lot  of  clothes,  the 
wringer  is  pressing  the  rinse  water  from 
the  first  lot,  as  the  housewife  merely  starts 
them  by  band  between  the  rollers  whence 
they  drop  into  the  clothes  basket  ready 
for  the  line. 

Some  Avomen  will  exclaim :  “I  could 
never  run  such  machinery.”  You  can 
learn.  lake  many  other  things,  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough  when  you  know  how.  Care 
must  be  exercised  that  apron  or  skirt 
does  not  catch  in  flying  wheels,  but  ease 
in  management  comes  readily  Avith  prac¬ 
tice.  MRS.  ETHEL  AVILEY  STALLINGS. 

Indiana. 


Exchange  Ideas 

It  is  gratifying  that,  some  response  has 
been  made  to  the  request  for  letters  from 
farm  Avomen.  This  is  your  page.  Fill  it 
brimful  of  whatever  is  interesting  to  you. 
That  which  interests  you  is  likely  to  be 
just  what  somebody  else  wants  to  hear 
about.  All  letters  that  are  published  Avill 
be  paid  for. 

If  thrashers  or  silo  fillers  drop  in  sud¬ 
denly  and  “pie  timber”  is  lacking,  this 
rice  pudding  recipe  may  prove  useful.  It 
is  enough  for  20  persons.  Boil  1%  cups 
of  rice.  This  makes  about  six  cups  of 
boiled  rice.  Add  two  cups  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  of  salt,  y2  teaspoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  2  2-3  cups  of  washed  raisins,  two 
quarts  of  sweet  milk  and  eight,  beaten 
eggs.  Bake  until  done  in  the  middle. 

Our  strawberry  bed  this  year  would 
doubtless  look  very  small  to  many  of 
you.  But  it  has  been  snob  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  us  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Last  year  about  550  straw¬ 
berry  plants  were  set  in  two  long  toavs 
beside  an  open  ditch  through  some,  mucky 
swamp  land.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  plants  AA*ere  of  the  Fall-bearing  kind 
and  avc  did  not  get  over  20  quarts  from 
them.  The  rest  Avere  Senator  Dunlap. 
Many  wore  killed  by  Avet  weather.  We 
began  picking  Tune  27,  getting  15  quarts 
that  day,  aud  the  last  picking  was  July 
22 ;  the  best  day's  picking  was  52  quarts. 
We  paid  two  cents  a  quart  for  picking 
and  one  cent  a  quart  for  delivering  to 
customers.  The  children  did  all  the  de¬ 
livering  and  much  of  the  picking;  155 
quarts  in  all  were  taken  from  the  patch, 
and  what  Ave  could  spare  of  them,  about 
270  quarts,  Avere  sold  at  1 2 cents  a 
quart.  We  could  have  sold  many  more. 

The  children  added  a  little  to  their 
savings  hank  account  and  took  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  crop,  as  they  helped  to  de¬ 
cide  how  to  spend  the  strawberry  money. 
It  was  much  more  fun  to  renew  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  father’s  favorite  magazine 
than  to  buy  sugar,  so  the  principal  thing 
avo  did  with  the  money  was  to  reneAV  alf 
our  papers  and  magazines,  and  get  “Boy’s 
Life”  for  the  Scout  of  the  family. 


Drying  Corn 

T  notice  an  inquiry  for  drying  SAveet 
corn  in  the  oven.  Fill  oven  with  corn 
in  the  husks  before  breakfast.  An  hour 
later  husk  and  cut  from  the  cob.  Spread 
on  a  sheet  on  a  flat  tin  roof  that  the 
sun  strikes;  it  will  dry  in  one  day. 
Spread  on  plates  or  racks,  and  dried 
around  the  .stove,  it  takes  a  little  longer; 
is  very  SAveet.  amanda  m.  raker. 

Ohio. 

A  Skirt  Back. — This  is  suggested  by 
Charlotte  E.  Carpenter,  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College : 

Mnuy  of  our  friends  Avho  are  crowded 
for  closet  room  may  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  skirt  rack,  which  holds  eight  skirts 
and  may  be  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
closet  door.  This  rack  is  an  oblong 
frame  a  little  longer  than  half  the  length 
of  the  door  and  a  little  narrower  than 
the  width  of  the  door.  In  this  frame  are 
fastened  eight  rods.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  frame  is  fastened  to  the  door  with 
hinges,  a  cord  is  attached  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  rack  at  the  center.  This  cord 
passes  over  a  pulley  fastened  near  the 
top  and  center  of  the  door,  thus  making 
it  easy  to  raise  and  lower  the  rack.  The 
rack  is  dropped  to  horizontal  position, 
the  skirts  are  folded  and  laid  over  the 
rods,  then  the  rack  is  pulled  up  against 
the  door. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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Love  in  Homeopathic  Doses 


“  Getting  on”  with  Children 

During  the  year  we  have  many  strange 
questions  sent  us.  They  touch  all  de¬ 
partments  of  human  life,  and  are  often 
pathetic  in  their  appeal.  The  following 
letter  was  received  from  a  country  woman. 
It.  is  printed  just  as  she  sent  it.  We 
passed  it  on  to  another  country  woman, 
asking  her  to  give  such  comment  as  she 
could  about  her  own  children.  Thus  we 
have  d  discussion  fsom  real  experience. 

I  have  two  boys,  aged  11  and  14  years. 
When  do  such  boys  get  sense?  When  do 
they  realize  what,  is  what?  For  instance 
we  hove  a  small  farm.  Their  father  goes 
away  from  home  to  work  ill  days  a 
month.  The  place  is  not  enough  to  make 
a  living  on,  as  we  have  three  children. 
We  have  horse,  cow,  pigs,  and  chickens, 
some  berries,  corn,  potatoes,  and  apples. 
Of  course,  it  needs  weeding,  hoeing  and  so 
forth.  I,  the  mother,  have  all  that  to 
do,  and  a  house  of  11  rooms  to  look  after, 
and  also  outside  washing.  I  am  forever 
scolding  because  m.v  boys  do  not  and  will 
not  help  me.  When  I  say  they  could  help 
pull  weeds  or  hoe,  the  oldest  will  say,  as 
to-day  when  he  unloaded  about,  a  whcel- 
banowful  of  manure  off  the  wagon,  that 
he  is  doing  it  for  his  mother  or  father. 
He  cannot  figure  out  how  he  is  doing  it 
for  himself.  When  I  say  I  am  only 
working  for  my  children,  I  am  doing  it  to 
give  them  an  education,  and  a  home,  they 
cannot  sep  into  that.  They  think  if  they 
hoe  or  weed  or  feed  pigs  or  chickens  they 
do  it.  for  their  parents.  It  almost  kills 
me  to  hear  that,  iftauy  times  the  oldest 
has  said:  “Ain’t  T  doing  this  for  you?” 
It  is  certainly  very  discouraging  for  a 
mother.  What  shall  I  do?  I  often  won¬ 
der.  B.  m.  ii. 


When  Ironing  Day 
Comes  Round 

Add  Borax  to  the  etarch.  It 
makes  the  ironing  amoother. 

Clothes  washed  with  Borax 
are  satisfactory  to  iron  because 
they  are  clean,  soft  and  Hweet. 
Their  color  is  unfaded.  They 
have  not  “come  to  pieces”  in 
the  wash. 

Keep  Borax  always  on  your 
laundry  shelf  and  specify 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

it’s  the  purest. 


More  About  Summer  Boarders 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  to 
have  women  who  have  had  Summer 
hoarders  write  their  experience  in  ob¬ 
taining  them,  as  so  many  have  written 
how  to  keep  them,  feed  them,  etc.  In 
our  vicinity,  we  advertise  in  the  hook 
published  by  the  C.  V.  R.  R„  which 
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Retailers’  PflCC  C  C 
30c Quality  UUl  I  EC 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5  LBS.  FOR 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1  O  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  10  YEARS 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost,  $3.50,  $6.00  and  51.6.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S,  4TH  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


A  Pair  of  Dairy  Children 


gives  mimes,  addresses,  rates,  short  de¬ 
scriptions,  etc.,  free.  Also  the  Publicity 
of  the  State  publishes  a  book  in  which 
advertising  is  free,  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves.  I  think  most  large  railroad 
lines  and  many  city  dailies  now  publish 
Summer  resort  books.  We  are  so  far 
from  large  cities  that  it  is  not  profitable 
for  us  to  pay  the  high  rates  required  for 
advertising  in  the  city  dailies,  as  so 
many  searching  those  “ads”  are  looking 
for  nearby  places.  Of  course  satisfied 
boarders  are  good  “ads”,  hut  many  wish 
to  view  new  scenes  each  year,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  they  like.  a. 

Vermont. 
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IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOT  ii- ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


«E  have  some 
special  rates 
forsubscrib- 
ers  and  Sub¬ 
scription  Workers 
for  use  during  the 
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This  Graduated  Tie- Space 
is  the  result  of  a  patented 
method  of  cutting  and  join¬ 
ing  the  collar  top  and  band. 
It’s  an  exclusive  feature  in 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


This  graduated  Tie-Space  means  uniform 
space  lor  your  tie  whether  your  collar  be 
large  or  small,  wide  or  narrow. 

Demand  SLIDEWELL.  15c  Each. 
$1.75  per  Dozen. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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Keeping  Mother  Out  of  the  Martha  Class 

By  Eva  Rose  Wilson 


“Well !  Well !  Well !”  the  youngest 
Ailmns  exploded,  then  with  his  father  and 
two  brothers,  he  surveyed  the  dining 
room  table  in  silence. 


Everything  on  the  table  was  arranged 


“  I  ain’t  never  been  married  tnyscit” 


to  perfection'  and  everything  was — raw! 
The  “hot  biscuits,"  which  Mr.  Adams  in¬ 
sisted  on,  were  neat,  little  doles  of  dough 
arranged  on  the  plate.  The  custard  pies 
were  salved  with  nutmeg,  all  ready  to  he 
popped  into  the  oven.  The  roasting  ears 
and  peas  wore  served  in  their  usual 
dishes,  hut  what  a  difference.  With  a 
guilty  start,  Mr.  Adams  remembered  tha< 
Emily,  the  Adams’  hired  girl.”  had 
asked  him  all  week  to  get  some  fuel  for 
her. 

But  then  the  wheat  simply  had  to  he 
cut.  The  crop  was  extra  heavy  and  the 
weather  had  threatened.  To-day  would 
see  the  end  of  it  if  they  hurried  through 
their  meals  and  worked  as  long  as  day¬ 
light  lasted,  lie  was  tired,  hot,  hungry. 
There  was  an  ominous-looking  bank  of 
clouds  in  I  he  west.  This  was  a  pretty 
mess  for  four  hard-working  men  to  find 
when  they  were  straining  to  their  utmost 
to  get  the  crop  out !  Righteously  indig¬ 
nant.  he  wheeled  about  to  face  the  guilty 
Emily,  who  was  just  coining  from  his 
wife’s  bedroom  with  a  tray  in  her  hands. 

‘‘Set  down  there,  Mr.  Adams,”  she  said 
calmly  enough,  us  she  waved  him  to  a 
chair  and  closed  the  door — although  a  red 
spot  glowed  on  each  cheek  hone,  and  her 
lips  were  set  in  a  thin  line.  “You  can 
tire  me  if  you  like,  but  you'll  have  to  wait 
till  I've  said  my  say  out.” 

The  dumbfounded  man  sat,  meekly 
enough.  <1  id  the  three  hoys,  and  this 

newly  risen  prophetess  of  the  pots  and 
pans,  hands  oil  her  hips,  began  her  "say." 

“Hid  ye  ever  rend  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Adams?"  she  asked.  “If  you  have,  you'll 
remember  what  the  Lord  said  to  Martha 
and  Mary  about  Martha  concernin'  her¬ 
self  too  much  about  the  little  things,  a  .1 
worl’yin'  herself  sick  over  somethin’  hat 
didn't  amount  to  nothin'.  Well,  your 
wife's  been  just  like  Martha.  Mr.  A.iams, 
and  you’ve  let  her  he.  and  that's  ine  rea¬ 
son  she  had  that  spell  with  lu  r  heart  last 
week,  and  you  had  to  hire  me. 

"Now,  just  wait  a  minute.’’  she  said 
comraandingly,  as  the  irate  farmer  strove 
to  rise,  “and  I'll  show  you  what  1  mean, 
if  you  don’t  see. 

“All  your  life  you  and  these  boys  have 
farmed  on  a  big  scale — but  you’ve  let 
your  wife  and  mother  worry  all  the  time 
about  such  little  things  as  gettin’  fuel  to 
cook  with.  She’s  Combed  this  place  for 
old  wood  and  corncobs,  just  because  you 
men  didu’t  have  time  to  stop  and  get  her 
an  oil  stove  or  haul  some  coal  or  split 
some  wood.  She's  made  herself  an  old 
woman  keeping  this  house  a-sliinin’,  when 
slut’s  had  to  carry  every  drop  of  water 
for  every  hit  of  washin’  and  cleanin’  slut’s 
done.  1  don’t  blame  her.  I  don’t  blame 
Martha  neither.”  She  pondered  a  minute 
gravely. 

“Maybe  it’s  wrong,"  she  went  on,  “hut 
I  alius  had  a  kind  of  a  hard  foolin’ 
towards  Mary.  She  wasn't  no  better’ll 
Martha,  just  n  little  slicker,  that’s  all, 
an’  more'll  likely  swept  the  dirt  in  the 
corner’ll  set  the  broom  before  it,  smiled 
an’  let  it  go. 

"I  ain’t  ever  been  married  myself,” 
continued  Emily,  grimly,  “but  I  ain’t 


lived  around  married  folks  40  years  for 
nothin’. 

“Land — the  women  that  keep  still,  just 
because  they  don’t  want  to  raise  a  fuss, 
and  keep  in  the  way  till  they  drop  in 
their  tracks — and  you  men  let  ’em  do  it 
You  boys,”  she  turned  on  the  amazed 
three,  “you’ve  been  away  to  school,  hut 
you’re  blind  as  bats,  every  one  of  you. 

“I  ain't  sayiu’  you’re  mean  to  her,"  she 
waved  them  down,  and  went  on,  “but 
do  you  know  what  the  doctor  said  to  me 
this  morn  in’?  ‘Well,’  he  sen,  ‘no  wonder 
this  woman’s  sick.  Look  at  that  coal 
house  and  well.  I  toll  you  those  two  things 
have  killed  more  farm  women  than  any 
other  two  that  1  know  of;  he  sex — like  he 
was  talkin’  about  somethin’  new.  I  let 
him  think  so.  But  land,  I've  knowed  it 
for  years  ! 

“Is  there  any  reason  why  that  coal 


The  Airedale^  Homely,  but  Right  There 

house  is  away  down  there?”  she  asked 
abruptly. 

“I — never  thought  of  it,”  answered  Mr. 
Adams,  helplessly. 

“Well,  you  can  think  about  it  while 
you  eat  your  dinner,”  answered  Emily  as 
she  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

"Whew!  A  regular  Daniel,"  said  the 
oldest  Adams  boy  with  a  low  whistle.  “I 
guess  we  have  given  the  mater  a  pretty 
rotten  deal,  haven't  we?  Now  what  had 
we  better  do  first?” 

Mr.  Adams  arose  and  thoughtfully 
went  into  his  wife’s  room,  and  the  thive 
bOys  heard  him  say :  "Oh  yes,  mother, 
we  had  a  fine  dinner,  don't  you  worry,” 
and  the  door  closed  gently  and  the  three 
boys  talked  for  a  long  time,  while  tiie 
Tiles,  unnoticed,  soaked  up  their  crusts 
and  the  biscuits  flattened  in  the  warm 
room. 

"Mother's  going  to  take  a  vacation,” 
announced  Adams  senior,  finally  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway,  “l’ut  the  team  to  the 
buggy,  one  of  you,  and  the  others  saw 
some  wood." 

“Mother”  was  got  safely  out  of  the 
house  without  seeing  the  tell-tale  table. 
Mr.  Adams  put  her  on  the  train  and  took 
her  to  his  aunt’s  in  the  next  town  to 
spend  two  weeks,  laughing  at  her  protes¬ 
tations  that  "she  was  all  right,”  and  tak¬ 
ing  her  breath  with  the  figure  which  he 
thought,  the  wheat  would  bring. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  things  hummed 
about  the  old  Adams  homestead.  Mrs. 
Homer,  the  college  girl  who  had  married 
their  nearest  neighbor,  and  whose  new¬ 
fangled  notions  Mr.  Adams  had  watched 
dubiously  heretofore,  was  called  in  for 
consultation,  and  the  matter  of  remodel¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  left  in  her  hands.  Mr. 
Adams  the  words  of  Emily  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  ringing  in  his  ears,  handed  out  the 
money  lavishly,  and  Mrs.  Homer  knew 
how  to  spend  it. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Adams  lengthened  to 
a  month,  and  the  job  was  completed  -hot 
and  cold  water,  a  gasoline  engine  to  run 
the  washing  machine  and  churn,  a  brand- 
new  oil  stove  and  tireless  cooker,  a  wide 
new  screened  living  porch  on  the  east — 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  marvelous 
transformations  which  met  the  eyes  of 


the  astonished  woman  as  her  husband  and 
three  big  sons  took  her  over  the  house  on 
her  return. 

In  the  living  room,  finally,  when  all 
the  new  things  had  been  exclaimed  over, 
Mr.  Adams  led  a  transformed  mother, 
with  shining  eyes  and  (lushed  cheeks,  up 
to  the  library  table  where  the  family 
Bible  lay  open.  Flo  pointed  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  read :  "My  daughter,  you  con¬ 
cern  yourself  too  much  with  little 
tilings.” 

“Henry,  what  in  the  world  do  you 
mean  ?"  gasped  “Mother”  in  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“lie  simply  means,  mother,”  said  the 
youngest  Adams  boy  with  a  tender,  little 
smile,  “that  you  are  not  In  the  class  with 
Martha  at  all — and  we’re  going  to  see 
that  you  don’t,  get.  into  it,  too.” 

Not  Like  Other  Children 

I  was  silling  on  a  bench  on  the  beach 
watching  the  Little  One  at  her  play.  She 
was  piling  the  sand  high  over  her  brown 
legs,  tin'll  delightedly  thrusting  them 
forth  again.  She  was  making  good  use 
of  her  few  seashore  days.  There  were 
two  baths  each  daj  in  the  ocean;  sun¬ 
baths  without  number;  tunnels  to  dig. 
forts  to  build..  The  world  was  to  her  a 
wonderfully  interesting  place. 

As  I  watched  her  keen  enjoyment  of 
simple  things,  a  group  of  thro”,  evidently 
a  grandmother,  he-  daughter,  and  b<T 
grandson  approached  us. 

As  they  talked,  disconnectedly,  of  (lie 
miserable  weather,  the  poor  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  the  social  stagnation  of  the 
place,  they  lot  me  know  also  vvliat  a  se¬ 
rious  and  delicate  undertaking  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Brandon  was.  He  was  not  like 
other  children.  lie  had  been  most  ten¬ 
derly  and  constantly  cared  for.  They 
studied  his  every  mood  and  anticipated, 
when  possible,  his  every  wish.  The 
mother  now  carried  a  cushion,  which  she 
soon  placed  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
bench.  Brandon  was  requested  to  seat 
himself  upon  it.  This  lie  scorned  to  do. 
The  spirit  of  some  ancestral  freeman 
must  have  hidden  him  to  stand,  lie  did  so 
with  such  assurance.  Mamina  groaned 
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her  failure.  Grandmamma  recollected 
that  Brandon  was  as  good  as  his  mother 
was  at  his  ago.  Brandon  was  uplifted, 
and  mother  quieted  for  a  few  seconds- 
Mamma  then  changed  her  tactics.  She 
would  dig  a  tunnel  for  Brandon,  mid  he 
would  then  sit  upon  the  cushion.  She 
proceeded  with  her  part  of  the  contract, 
pleading  for  his  interest.  lie  conde¬ 
scended  to  squat,  to  inspect  it.  There¬ 
upon,  grandmamma  begged  him  to  rise, 
telling  him  that  squatting  was  much  too 
tiring.  The  man  of  six  heeded  not. 
Mamma  echoed  the  command,  twice, 
thrice,  half  a  dozen  times.  Brandon  ap¬ 
parently  heard  no  voice.  She  threatened, 
Grandmamma  expostulated.  "I'm  sure 
lie  doesn’t  hear  you,”  she  said. 

“Ts  he  deaf?”  asked  the  mother,  an¬ 
grily. 

“Of  course  not;  but.  you  know  that  I 
always  speak  to  your  father  half  a  dozen 
times  befor i  lie  answers  me.  (I  could 
believe  t!  at  he  thereby  ">vcd  five  an¬ 
swers).  You  don’t  always  unswei  me 
yourself,  Ludie !” 


August  in,  1910. 

Brandon  looked  appreciatively  at  his 
grandmother,  then  again  at  the  tunnel, 
and  continued  to  squat.  1 1  is  mother  was 
dissatisfied  with  tin-  results. 

“1  like  obedience,  mamma.” 

“Yes.  so  do  I  ;  but  wait,  until  the  child 
gets  some  age  on  him.  A  child  of  six 
doesn't  understand  what  you  say  to  him. 
You  expect  him  In  he  a  dcmi-god-” 

The  small  young  man  was  becoming 
restless.  11c  began  to  cast  longing  eyes 
toward  the  ocean.  lie  demanded  to  go  in 
bathing.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
chorused  his  trainers.  He  would  catch 
his  death  of  cold;  lie  wasn’t:  strong,  like 
other  children.  Brandon  fretted:  and 
stormed,  and  raged.  It  was  time  to 
move.  "It.  was  a  pity.”  they  said,  “that 
he  was  not  strong  enough,  but  had  he  not 
sneezed  the  night  before?”  No  doubt  the 
ocean  was  more  attractive  to  him  than 
barrels  of  chocolates  and  sodas;  hut  they 
had  tested  the  chocolates  and  sodas  and 
found  them  quite  safe.  So  mamma  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  hoard-walk  and  its  charms 
to  divert  Brandon's  mind. 

They  were  gone.  They  had  killed  15 
minutes  of  trine.  The  Little  One  turned 
to  me  with  an  old  look  on  her  face. 
“What  makes  them  all  so  tired,  mother?” 
she  asked.  l.  s- 


His  Two  Best  Friends 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man’s  father 
died  leaving  him  very  little  money;  but 
through  the  advice  of  his  mother,  a  fine, 
strong,  self-reliant  woman,  he  invested 
his  small  funds  in  a  Holstein  cow.  That 
cow  was  a  “top-noteher”  and  at  once  be¬ 
gun  to  produce  for  the  young  mail  after 
the  manner  of  her  kind.  So  that  to-day — 
but  that  comes  later.  Let  him  tell  it. 

Recently  the  young  man  attended  a 
'  show”  at  the  town  hall  and  heard  a  song 
entitled  M-O-T-H-E-lf .  the  words  of 
which,  set  to  a  catchy  tune,  run  ns  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"Eve  been  around  the  world,  you  bet, 

But  never  went  to  school 

Ilnrd  knocks  are  all  I  seem  to  get 

1  ’crimps  I've  been  a  fool. 

But  still  some  educated  folks 
Supposed  to  he  so  swell 
Would  fail,  if  they  were  called  upon 
A  simple  word  to  spell. 

Now  if  you'd  like  to  put  me  to  a  test 
There’s  one  dear  name  that  I  can  spell 
the  best ; 

‘M’  is  for  the  million  things  she  gave  me 
‘O’  means  that  I  owe  her  all  I  own; 

T”  is  for  the  tears  she  shed  to  save  me 
‘IF  is  for  her  bauds  that  made  a  home. 
‘E’  is  for  her  eyes  with  lovelight.  shining 
IF  means  right  and  right  she’ll  always 
be. 

But  them  all  together  they  spell 
MOTHER, 

A  word  that  means  the  world  to  me.” 

This  song  took  right  hold  of  the  young 
man,  for  his  mother  was  all  the  words  im¬ 
plied,  and  more,  to  him.  Moreover,  the 
music  haunted  him.  He  sang  the  song 
and  he  whistled  the  tune  for  days.  The 
contemplation  of  his  mother’s  attributes 
led  him  to  further  consideration  of  his 
own  blessings  and  gradually  other  words 
crept  into  the  song  Ope  day  he  surprised 
everybody  at  the  farm  and  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hit,  by  singing  the  now  familiar 
song  with  the  words  twisted  this  way: 

"II”  is  for  the  home  that  she  has  bought 
me, 

“D“  is  for  official — at  the  pail ! 

“L"  is  for  my  land,  now  free  from  mort¬ 
gage, 

‘S'  for  silo,  splendid  sire  and  scale. 

■  T”  is  for  the  twins  and  triplets  lusty. 
"1.”  her  ease  with  record  and  renown, 

“I"  the  ills  from  which  she  has  removed 
me, 

“N"  a  nation,  handing  her  the  crown  ! 


Starting  the  Barnyard  Circus 


(Taken  all  together  they  spell  HOL¬ 
STEIN. 

The  cow  that  brings  prosperity!) 

A  young  mail  just  starting  in  life  can 
have  no  better  friends  than  a  good  mother 
ami  n  Holstein  cow.  And  if  is  well  for 
him  if  lie  knows  as  this  young  man  does, 
lmw  to  spell  and  define  these  two  words. 
— The  Ilolstein-Eriesiau  Register. 
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Things  to  Eat 


Some  Ways  With  Squash 

On  many  tables  the  squash  is  a  neglect¬ 
ed  vegetable.  Many  housekeepers  serve 
plain  mashed  Winter  squash,  which  is 
good  and  wholesome,  indeed.  Mut  the 
vegetable  is  easily  digested,  is  rich  in 
iron  and  mineral  salts,  and  deserves  more 
attention  in  the  daily  mentis.  There  are 
squashes  in  so  great,  a  variety  that  this 
fact  alone  enables  the  careful  cook  to 
vary  her  menus  and  prolong  the  season 
of  its  use  from  midsummer  to  late.  Fall 
or  real  Winter.  The  season  begins  with 
the  delicious  “patty-pan”  or  scallop 
squash  and  the  well-known  yellow  crook- 
necks.  Then  romp  the  small-fruited  ob¬ 
long  varieties,  of  which  the  Delicious,  an 
orange  and  green  striped  squash,  is  much 
liked  for  plain  steamed  squash  dishes. 
The  Delicious,  a  large-  dark  orange 
fleshed  variety,  is  also  much  liked,  and 
has  a  fine  grained  delicately  flavored  tex¬ 
ture.  The  Boston  Marrow  and  other 
large  yellow  squashes  make  good  pies, 
hut  are  rather  coarse-grained  for  some 
uses.  The  well-known  warted  Hubbard 
seems  to  be  an  all-round  favorite,  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  It  may  be  boiled,  but  seems 
sweeter  if  baked  or  steamed  in  its  shell, 
then  scooped  out,  mashed  and  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  butter,  sugar,  suit  and  pepper. 
If  too  “mealy”  or  dry  in  quality  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream  is  a  welcome 
addition.  The  family  garden  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  two  or  three  varieties  of 
squash,  l'y  planting  in  opposite  corners 
the  varieties  will  not  mix,  and  if  fertil¬ 
ized  generously  with  Stable  manure  they 
will  return  much  fruit  for  the  space  they 
occupy.  I  like  to  plant  the  squash  on  the 
edge  of  the  garden,  so  they  may  have 
room  to  develop  without  the  vines  smoth¬ 
ering  my  other  plants.  They  may  he 
trained  to  grow  on  the  fence,  making  a 
pretty  background  and  saving  space. 

Experimenting  with  various  methods  of 
preparing  squash  for  the  table  is  sure  to 
develop  some  methods  that  will  please 
the  family  taste,  and  lend  variety  to  the 
menus.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  using  the  first  squash  of  tin1  sea¬ 
son.  usually  the  familiar  crookneek,  is  to 
serve  it  mashed,  when  very  young  and 
tender.  The  skin  and  seeds  are  included 
in  this  tender  stage,  and  if  a  generous 
amount  of  butter  is  used  in  its  seasoning 
the  result  is  always  good.  It  is  well  to 
press  out  the  excess  of  Juice,  through  a 
clean  muslin  ling  if  a  rich,  “meaty”  dish 
is  liked. 


The  various  squash  breads  and  biscuits 
are  worth  a  trial.  They  are  moist  and 
keep  well,  and  are  of  a  new  and  pleasing 
flavor,  or  fragrance. 

Squash  Rolls  or  Tea  Biscuits. — Dis¬ 
solve  one  cuke  compressed  yeast  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  water,  or  use  one-half  cup  of 
well-made  potato  yeast.  To  it  add  one- 
half  tablespoon  butter,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon ful  salt,  one- 
half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  one  rgg 
beaten  light.  Add  one  cupful  sifted  bread 
flour,  beat  well,  and  set.  aside  for  an  hour 
to  rise.  When  light  add  one  cut)  of  finely 
mashed  fine-grained  yellow  squash,  un¬ 
seasoned,  and  flour  enough  to  form  into 
narrow  roll-shaped  biscuits.  Place  them 
in  a  greased  pan,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  expand,  mid  let  rise  again 
until  light.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Squash  Bread,  With  Yeast. — Dissolve 
one-half  cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  cup  warm  water  or  use 
the  same  amount  of  liquid  or  potato 


yeast,  being  sure  it  is  lively  and  not  sour. 
Add  one  pint,  water,  one-lmlf  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoon  each  of  lard  and 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  1  %  cup  of  mashed 
squash,  with  one  beaten  egg,  and  flour 
enough  to  knead  into  an  elastic  loaf  that 
will  not  stick  to  the  pan  or  fingers. 
Cover  closely  and  let  rise  for  several 
hours,  or  over  night.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  shape  into  two  large  or  belter  three 
smaller  loaves;  let  rise  again  in  the  tins 
and  bake  45  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Steamed  Squash  Johnny  Cake. — Mix 
one  cup  flour  with  two  cups  cornmenl, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 


one  egg,  one  cup  finely  mashed  squash, 
1(4  cap  sour  milk,  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  lard,  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda. 
Pour  into  a  deep  pip.  tin,  well  greased  and 
steam  one  hour.  This  is  line,  and  is  very 
convenient,  when  one  is  using  the  oven  for 
other  things. 

Squash  Pone. — One  cup  of  finely 
grated  raw  squash,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  generously  flavored 
with  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Turn  into  a  brown  earth¬ 
enware  dish  or  casserole  and  bake  till 
firm. 

Squash  Souffle. — Stir  into  a  pint  of 
squash  pulp,  one  tablespoon  of  butter 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk  and  one-lmlf  cup  of 


cream,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Mix  these  thoroughly,  then 
lightly  stir  in  the  beaten  whiles  of  three 
eggs.  Turn  into  a  casserole,  and  hake 
(uncovered)  until  firm.  Serve  quickly. 

New  Squash  Pie. —  (This  was  a  win- 
mu-  in  a  pie  contest).  Lino  a  very  deep 
pie  tin  with  a  rich  crust,  and  (ill  with  a 
layer  of  thinly  sliced  steamed  squash  ;  or 
if  it  is  a  very  tender  variety  the  squash 
may  he  sliced  raw.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  dot  with  nutmeg.  Then  add  another 
layer  of  squash,  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Pour 
over  it  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  beaten 
eggs.aiid  one-half  cup  sugar.  Cover  with 
a  toi>  crust  and  bake  slowly  to  a  delicate 
brown. 

Squash  Marmalade.—  Three  pounds 
raw  squash  cut  in  thin  slices  and  let  it 
stand  over  night  with  2*4  pounds  of 
sugar.  In.  the  morning  simmer  slowly 
three  hours.  Then  add  the  juice  and  pulp 
of  two  lemons,  simmer  15  minutes  longer, 


or  until  sufficiently  thick.  Put  into  jelly 
glasses,  and  cover  with  paraffin  when 
cold.  This  is  delicious. 

Both  Summer  and  Winter  squash  may 
lie  canned  in  slices  or  mashed.  The  cans 
should  bo  boiled  three  hours  in  a  tightly 
covered  boiler,  with  the  tops  screwed  on 
loosely.  Then  tighten  down  the  tops, 
making  sure  the  rubbers  do  not  leak,  and 
boil  ten  minutes  longer,  ('mil  in  the  cov¬ 
ered  boiler,  and  before  placing  down  cel¬ 
lar  test  each  can  by  unscrewing  the  top 
and  lifting  b/  the  glass  to  see  if  it  is 
sealed.  Replace  tin*  covers  and  store  in  a 
dark  cool  place. 

I  like  best  the  old  New  England  method 
of  canning  squash  for  pies,  as  it  requires 
less  time  and  is  ready  to  use  when  opened. 
To  each  scant  cup  of  squash  pulp  add 
one-lmlf  to  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  table¬ 


spoons  molasses,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  a  bit.  of  salt. 
Mix,  heat  to  boiling  point  and  seal.  This 
keeps  indefinitely,  the  sugar  forming  a 
preservative.  When  used  add  one  cup  of 
this  mixture  to  D4  CUpa  hot  milk,  one- 
lmlf  cup  cream  and  two  beaten  eggs. 
Bake  one  hour.  MABEL  g.  feint. 

Ohio. 


Sauerkraut  and  Chow-Chows 

When  making  krauts  and  chow-chows 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  only  clean 
sweet  vessels  of  stone,  glass  or  wood  must 
be  used  as  receptacles  tor  storing.  Never 
use  pork,  lard,  or  vinegar  barrels  for 
krauts. 

Cabbage  Kraut. — Select  firm  white 
heads  and  trim  off  all  outer  leaves,  ‘drop 


heads  in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  For  the 
cutting  a  kraut  or  slaw  Cutter  is  best, 
but  in  many  homes  the  cabbage  are 
chopped  with  a  spade  or  cut  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  butcher,  or  meat,  knife.  When  n 
tubful  is  chopped  add  one  teacupful  of 
salt  and  stir  well  together.  Place  in 
barrel,  or  jar,  and  pack  well,  using  a 
heavy  wooden  maul,  or  in  a  jar  a  rolling 
pin  may  be  used  for  pounding  down  the 
contents.  Proceed  until  full  within  six 
inches  of  top.  Cover  with  a  clean  cloth, 
pressing  down  well  around  the  edges. 
I  ’lace  on  a  close-fitting  board,  cover  and 
weigh  down  with  a  flat  stone.  Tic  down 
top  with  several  layers  of  heavy  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  over  the  top  an  oilcloth 
to  keep  out  flies.  After  two  weeks  the 
kraut  will  he  ready  for  use.  Remove 
cloth  and  boards,  wash  well  and  replace. 
Every  time  the  barrel  is  opened  the  con¬ 
tents  should  be  leveled  down  and  kept 
covered  with  the  brine. 


Turnip  Kraut. — Pare  nice  tender  tur¬ 
nips  and  slice  fine,  better  still  run  through 
sausage  mill.  To  two  gallons  of  the 
chopped  turnip  use  one-half  teacup  of 
salt.,  mix  well  and  proceed  as  with  cab¬ 
bage  kraut.  Will  be  ready  for  use  in 
from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Uncooked  Chow-t’how. — Chop  fine  four 
gallons  of  green  tomatoes  and  the  same  of 
white  cabbage,  also  four  green  hot  pep¬ 
pers.  Add  one  teacup  of  salt,  stir  well 
together  and  pack  in  a  stone  jar,  or  keg, 
weighing  down  well.  This  will  ferment 
just,  as  sauerkraut  does.  If  desired  very 
hot  more  peppers  may  be  used,  and  some 
like  to  add  a  cup  of  ground  mustard  seed, 
but  this  a  matter  of  taste. 

Cooked  Chow-Chow. — One  gallon  of 
green  tomatoes,  (he  same  of  cabbage,  one 
quart  of  onions,  three  green  peppers  and 
four  tablespoons  of  ginger,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  cloves,  mace  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Chop  or 
shred  the  vegetables  tine,  add  the  spices 
and  sugar  and  place  all  in  a  large  gran¬ 
ite  stewpan,  cover  with  good  vinegar  and 
cook  slowly  until  vegetables  are  well 
done,  when  it  is  ready  to  place  in  glass 
jars  and  seal.  This  is  nice  to  serve  with 
meats. 

I’iccalilli. — T’so  equal  quantity  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  green  tomatoes  run  through  the 
food  chopper,  or  chop  fine.  Put  in  gran¬ 
ite  kettle  and  cover  with  good  vinegar;  to 
each  quart  of  vinegar  used  add  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  salt  and  mixed  spices.  Cook 
until  done  and  can  in  glass  jars. 

Green  Tomato  Relish. — Chop  tine  eight 
pounds  of  green  tomatoes;  add  four 
pounds  of  brown  sugar;  cook  slowly 
three  hours,  then  add  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  cloves  and 
mace.  Boil  15  minutes  and  seal.  This 
quantity  should  (ill  four  quart  jars, 

MRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Three  Winter  Relishes 

Corn  Salad. — Eighteen  ears  of  corn, 
one  large  head  of  cabbage,  four 
green  peppers  and  four  onions,  all 
chopped  fine.  Add  one-fourth  cup  salt, 
the  same  of  mustard  seed,  one-fourth 
pound  brown  sugar  and  three  quarts  pure 
apple  vinegar.  Conk  for  20  minutes  (do 
not  cook  another  minute)  seal  while  hot 
iri  glass  fruit  jars. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Very  fine  for 
V  inter.  Ten  quarts  green  tomatoes, 
sliced  thin.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  let 
stand  24  hours.  Slice  a  dozen  onions 
and  boil  with  the  tomatoes  in  vinegar 
one  and  one-half  hour  with  five  ounces 
of  white  mustard  seed,  two  ounces  of 
ground  mustard,  one-half  ounce  of  tur¬ 
meric,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  one 
ounce  of  pepper,  one-fourth  teacup  salt 
and  one  pound  brown  sugar.  Let  cool 
before  sealing  in  jars. 

Piccalilli,  or  Dutch  Relish. — Two  large 
heads  of  cabbage,  two  gallons  green  to¬ 
matoes,  four  pods  green  pepper,  one-half 
dozen  medium-sized  cucumbers,  all 
chopped  fine.  Add  three  cups  sugar 
(brown),  one-fourth  teaspoonful  allspice 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  turmeric.  Cook 
20  minutes.  Seal  while  hot,  in  glass 
jars.  M  as.  w.  RAY. 


Canned  Beets  and  Corn  Salad 

Canned  Beets. — Boil  the  beets,  skin 
and  quarter,  put  in  jar,  half  fill  with  the 
water  the  beets  were  cooked  in,  fill  the 
jar  with  hot  vinegar  putting  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar  in  the  top 
of  each  jar,  and  seal.  (Always  good.) 

Corn  Salad. — 10  cups  cut  green  corn, 
10  eups  celery,  three  cups  sugar,  six  pep¬ 
pers  (one-half  red),  one  quart  vinegar, 
two  tablespoons  of  salt.  Boil  slowly  one- 
half  hour;  seal  in  jars.  It  will  keep  for 
years  (if  you  can  keep  it  that  long). 

W.  N.  C. 


Mustard  Pickles.  -One  quart  each  of 
cucumbers,  green  tomatoes  and  onions, 
one  head  cauliflower,  and  three  small 
green  peppers.  Pour  scalding  brine  over 
and  let  stand  over  night,  then  drain  and 
scald  in  following  dressing:  Three  quarts 
vinegar,  three  or  four  tablespoon  ful*  of 
ground  mustard  (according  to  strength) 
two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  flour  and  one 
teaspoonful  turmeric.  Mix  flour  and 
mustard  with  a  little  cold  vinegar,  then 
add  to  mixture  and  cook. 

MBS.  F.  B. 


The  .scallop  or  hush  varieties  come 
next.  These  are  best  sliced  in  half-inch 
slices  and  steamed  until  tender.  Roll 
the  slices  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  flour  or 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a  golden  brown  in 
hot  butter,  and  you  have  a  good  meat 
substitute  for  a  supper  dish. 

Squash  fritters  are  very  good,  and 
oyster-like  in  flavor  and  food  values.  Use 
one  cup  of  mushed  Summer  squash,  one 
cup  of  green  corn  which  lias  been  through 
tin*  food  chopper  with  the  line  knife  on, 
one  cup  of  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  one 
beaten  egg  and  two  tablespoons  of  sweet 
cream,  if  needed  to  make  the  mixture  of 
the  right  consistency  to  form  into  little 
round  flat  cakes.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until 
well  browned. 
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The  Home 


For  The  Elder  Woman. — Most  fash¬ 
ion  models  seem  designed  for  slim  and 
girlish  figures  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  find  dignified  styles  for  middle  age. 
The  design  shown  in  the  lower  picture 
gives  the  long  flowing  lines  that  dimin¬ 
ish  breadth,  while  harmonizing  with  pre¬ 
vailing  styles.  The  dress  figured  was  of 
black  marquisette  made  up  over  black 
taffeta,  hut  the  same  style  is  suitable  for 
silk  or  wool,  and  would  make  up  ad- 


Dressmaker 


young  women  also.  The  dress  at  the  left 
was  seen  in  dark  blue  and  corn  color 
Georgette  crape,  but  the  idea  is  suited 
to  any  soft  fabric  in  wool  or  silk.  The 
plain  gathered  skirt  was  made  in  two 
sections,  jonied  together  in  Vandykes; 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue,  the  upper 
part  corn  color.  The  waist  was  quite 
plain,  gathered  at  the  waist  line,  having 
a  yoke  of  the  dark  color  coining  down 
in  points  to  meet  the  corn -colored  lower 
part.  The  two  sections  were  joined 
plainly.  Without  any  gathers  where  the 


sleeves,  however,  were  a  combination  of 
the  two  fabrics,  the  upper  part  being  the 
material  of  the  waist,  while  the  lower 
her  arms  often  look  awkwardly  long,  and 
the  combination  of  materiel  breaks  this 
length.  The  broad  girdle  of  the  plain 
pongee  was  fastened  invisibly,  but  had 
simulated  fastenings  at  each  side;  at  one 
side  four  ball  buttons,  and  at  the  other 
side  two  torpedo-shaped  buttons  about 
'lYi  inches  long,  covered  with  the  pongee, 
and  fastened  through  loops.  The  hat 
worn  is  one  of  the  sports  shapes  of 
woven  cane,  the  brim  faced  with  rasp¬ 
berry  chiffon.  The  trimming  around  the 
crown  is  a  wreath  of  large  flat  daisies 
of  embroidered  crewel,  raspberry  color 
with  black  velvet  centers. 

A  Simple  Blue  Taffeta. — The  dress 


mirably  in  fine  French  serge  for  Fall 
wear.  The  plain  waist  is  opened  for  a 
vestee.  and  the  trimming  at  the  edges 
of  vestee  is  continued  on  each  side  of  the 
center  panel  of  the  skirt  thus  giving 
long  continuity  of  line.  The  black  mar-, 
quisette  dress  described  was  trimmed 
with  loops  of  black  satin  ribbon  stitched 
perfectly  flat,  and  finished  at  the  loop 
end  with  small  black  satin  buttons.  The 
other  end  of  the  loops  was  stitched  into 
the  seam  of  the  skirt,  while  on  the 
bodice  the  finish  was  the  same,  the  end 
of  the  loop  being  turned  under  facing  at 
the  edge.  The  opening  for  the  vestee 
was  narrowed  at  each  side  by  a  piece  of 
embroidered  chiffon  which  came  in  a 
point  below  the  belt,  coming  closer  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom,  so  as  to  narrow  the 
waist  line.  This  embroidery  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  black,  silver  and  old  blue, 
but  plain  black  may  be  used  if  desired. 
Beaded  trimming  is  also  in  favor  for  such 
use.  and  is  often  used  with  serge  or  other 
woolen  goods.  The  sleeves  are  plain, 
but  not  absolutely  tight  at  the  upper 


part,  where  two  narrow  stitched  tucks 


Three  Models  for  the  Young  Girl 


form  a  trimming.  At  the  lower  part 
three  hands  of  ribbon,  finished  with  but-  lower 
tons,  form  a  cuff,  and  there  should  be  ^0et^ 
a  little  pleating  of  white  net  or  lisse  as  dykes, 
a  final  finish,  as  the  trimming  does  not  colore 
admit  of  a  white  cuff.  A  black  sleeve 
without  any  white  finish  always  looks  mp(jel 
uncomfortably  warm  against  the  hand,  with  i 
and  is  doubly  unbecoming  to  a  stout  pretty 
woman.  The  back  of  the  waist  has  a 
narrow  panel,  sloping  narrower  at  the  t;ve. 
waist  line,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  but-  for  c> 
tons  like  the  front ;  this  again  reduces  girl  h 
apparent  width.  The  girdle,  with  stole 
ends,  is  trimmed  with  lines  of  ribbon  j,iain 
with  buttons  at  the  sloping  ends.  The 
vestee,  with  rolling  collar,  is  made  of 
washing  organdie,  and  is  not  stitched 
into  the  waist,  for  it  must  be  changed 
before  it  looks  soiled;  it  is  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  such  accessories  that  marks  the 
well-dressed  woman.  These  vestees  are 
inexpensive,  and  simple  to  make.  If  de¬ 
sired  snap  fasteners  on  the  under  side 
of  the  waist  opening  may  meet  others  on 
the  organdie  vestee  but  most  of  us  find 
that  small  safety-pins  may  be  used  invisi¬ 
bly  to  hold  the  vestee  in  place.  The  hat 
shown  is  a  simple  black  straw  with  curv¬ 
ing  brim  trimmed  with  au  upstanding 
ruche  of  black  maline,  higher  at  one 
side  than  the  other.  This  style  of  hat 
trimming  always  seems  becoming  to  a 
full  face.  The  wearer  also  has  a  neat 
veil,  brought  carefully  around  the  hat. 

Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  to  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  than  straggling  locks  of 
untidy  hair,  and  a  well-chosen  veil 
should  be  put  on  neatly,  with  no  loose 
ends.  A  veil  of  black  and  white  or  black 
and  gray  will  he  found  especially  becom¬ 
ing. 

A  Dainty  Little  Frock. — The  little 
girl  figured  is  dressed  in  white  dotted 
Swiss,  trimmed  with  a  binding  of  pale 
blue  lawn.  The  skirt  is  double;  there 
is  an  underskirt  trimmed  with  two  nar¬ 
row  ruffles,  edged  with  the  blue  lawn, 
and  an  upper  skirt  also  bound  with  the 
blue  lawn,  that  just  comes  to  the  top  of 
the  ruffles.  This  makes  a  very  pretty 
frilly  skirt,  and  when  Little  Sister  out¬ 
grows  it,  the  underskirt,  may  be  let  down 


A  Becoming  Gown  for  the  Matron,  and  a  Little  Girl’s  Frock 


and  another  ruffle  added.  The  girdle  is 
a  narrow  blue  ribbon,  looped  over  with 
long  ends,  without  any  bow.  Round 
neck  and  short  full  sleeves  are  finished 
with  blue  lawn  bands,  and  a  dainty  fin¬ 
ish  is  given  by  three  rosebuds  of  pink 
ribbon,  each  with  its  touch  of  ribbon  foli¬ 
age,  one  being  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  one  on  each  sleeve.  The  dress  is 
plain  and  easily  made  hut  very  dainty. 

For  The  Young  Girl. — The  three 
models  shown  in  the  upper  illustration 
are  meant  for  the  “flapper”  or  “fillette” ; 
that  is,  they  are  what  we  call  misses’ 
dresses,  though  entirely  suitable  for 


using  plaid  in  place  of  the  dark  blue. 
The  hat  worn  by  this  figure  is  one  of  the 
small  narrow-brimmed  sailor  shapes, 
trimmed  with  small  wings  put  on  each 
side  of  the  top.  In  this  case  it  was  dark 
blue  straw  trimmed  with  blue  and  white 
wings. 

Another  Combination  Dress. — The 
central  figure  shows  a  skirt  and  blouse 
combination  in  plain  and  coin-spotted 
pongee.  The  model  seen  had  a  plain 
gathered  skirt  of  raspberry  pongee,  while 
the  waist  was  cream-white  pongee  with  a 
raspberry  spot  the  size  of  a  silver  quar¬ 
ter.  The  blouse  was  u  plain  shirt-waist 
model  with  a  round  collar  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  a  tie  of  the  plain  pongee.  The 


straight  panel.  On  either  side  a  shirred 
panel  was  laid  over  it,  not  extending 
right  up  to  the  waist,  and  united  with 
the  gathered  back,  forming  two  pockets. 
The  pockets  were  continuous  with  the 
panel,  which  was  shirred  at  the  top,  the 
upstanding  frill  showing  a  rose-colored 
lining,  while  another  shirring  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pocket,  again  narrowed  the 
panel,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  out,  show¬ 
ing  a  rose-colored  facing.  There  was  a 
narrow  folded  girdle;  the  waist  was  fas¬ 
tened  invisibly  in  front.  The  hat  worn 
was  a  wide  Tuscan  straw,  the  brim  faced 
with  pink  chiffon,  the  only  trimming  be¬ 
ing  a  pink  gros-grain  hand.  Variations 
of  the  shirred  pockets  are  seen  on  many 
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of  the  new  gowns,  but  there  was  novelty 
in  this  plan  of  continuing  the  pockets  in 
panel  form.  Sometimes  the  shirred  poc¬ 
ket  is  attached  to  the  girdle,  and  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  folded  pocket  that  gives 
the  effect  of  paniers. 

Dress  Accessories. — “ITse  a  shoe¬ 
string  for  a  belt,  and  you’ll  be  in  style,” 
remarked  a  girl  who  was  studying '  late 
Summer  dresses.  Separate  blouses  and 
skirts  have  been  greatly  worn  all  Sum¬ 
mer  but  earlier  models  were  chiefly  seen 
with  attached  belts,  either  forming  part 
of  the  yoke,  or  an  applied  trimming.  Now 
we  see  Separate  leather  belts  used  in 
narrow  widths,  and  narrow  ribbon  belts 
are  used  with  thin  materials.  A  black 
patent  leather  belt  piped  with  white  or 
a  color,  and  with  plain  harness  buckle, 
is  always  in  good  taste  with  a  plain 
linen  dress,  either  for  the  little  girl  or 
her  big  sister.  In  addition  to  the  short 
neck  ruffs,  long  fluffy  feather  boas  are 
appearing  in  Fall  styles,  as  foreign  fash¬ 
ion  demands  them;  some  very  handsome 
ones  are  in  combinations  of  two  colors, 
such  as  mauve  and  violet,  French  blue 
and  pule  blue,  etc.  In  ruehings  there 
are  broad  pleatings  of  crone  de  chine  in 
cream  color,  having  a  half-inch  hem¬ 
stitched  hem  of  a  color,  old  rose,  coral, 
Gopenhagcu  or  lavender.  Such  a  pleat¬ 
ing  makes  au  attractive  trimming  for  the 
neck  of  a  one-piece  dress  or  crepe  de 
chine  blouse.  An  attractive  now  ruch- 
ing  used  to  make  fichus  is  a  band  of  net 
about  10  inches  broad,  trimmed  with  two 
two-inch  ruffles,  one  along  the  edge,  and 
one  about  three  inches  above  it.  This  is 
very  pretty  when  arranged  in  fichu  form. 
J  he  plain  band  of  net  edged  with  one 
ruffle,  at  50  cents  a  yard,  also  makes  an 
attractive  simple  fichu.  Some  of  the  Fall 
walking  dresses  of  dark  cloth  hove  deep 
gauntlet  cuffs  and  rolled  collar  of  fine 
white  organdie  or  net  edged  with  ruffles. 
These  dresses  are  often  rather  loose  fit¬ 
ting,  of  the  coat  style.  Beading  and 
woolen  embroidery  are  still  seen  among 
the  dress  trimmings.  A  novel  use  of  the 
woolen  embroidery  was  on  a  black  satin 
bathing  suit.  Around  nock  and  short 
sleeves  was  a  bold  design  of  sprays  and 
disks  in  heavy  orange  wool,  while  a  row 
of  blanket  stitch  in  wool  finished  the 
top  of  hem,  the  girdle  being  tipped  with 
orange  tassels.  The  bathing  suit  was 
one  of  the  simple  slip-on  models,  rather 
like  a  little  girl's  dress,  to  be  worn  over 
a  knitted  combination.  The  same  style 
of  woolen  embroidery  would  finish  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  dress  of  serge  or  challie  very  at¬ 
tractively.  A  simple  trimming  that  gives  a 
good  effect  is  made  by  covering  ball  but¬ 
ton-molds  with  a  fabric,  and  attaching 
them  with  loops  of  embroidery  silk  three- 
fourths  or  one  inch  long.  They  are  put 
on  as  ornaments  like  ordinary  buttons, 
or  used  to  edge  bands  or  sash  ends. 

For  Young  Wearers. — For  everyday 
wear,  the  little  girl,  up  to  12  years, 
should  have  bloomers  to  match  her  ging¬ 
ham.  linen  or  chambray  dresses,  in  place 
of  petticoats.  She  is  then  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  after  the  modern  fashion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  bloomers  save  laundry  work. 
In  many  cases  the  waist  and  bloomers 
are  fastened  together,  and  the  skirt  is 
then  buttoned  on  at  the  waist,  the  but¬ 
tons  put  in  groups,  if  small  ones,  to 
give  an  ornamental  effect,  or  large  pearl 
buttons  being  spaced  at.  intervals.  With 
a  pleated  skirt  this  is  especially  desir¬ 
able.  as  it.  is  a  convenience  in  ironing. 
With  dark  Winter  drosses  serge  bloomers, 
dark  blue,  green  or  brown,  according  to 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  dress,  are  de¬ 
sirable.  Fine  white  or  thin  muslin  dress¬ 
es  call  for  white  petticoats,  but  a  .sen¬ 
sible  mother  will  see  that,  the  trimming 
does  not  include  flimsy  laces,  that  are 
sure  to  be  torn  in  washing.  The  nicest 
underwear  for  children  is  very  simple, 
and  where  it  is  made  at  home  crocheted 
lace  is  often  used,  for  it.  is  serviceable 
and  pretty,  A  surprising  amount  of  cro¬ 
cheted  lace  made  by  Syrian  and  Armen¬ 
ian  women  is  sold  very  cheaply  by  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  Irish,  filet,  and  plain  cro¬ 
chet.  Muslin  drawers  for  girls  up  to  12 
or  1-i  years  are  now  usually  gathered 
into  a  band  at  the  knee,  knickerbocker 
fashion  :  the  band  is  not  tight,  bat  loose 
enough  to  slip  over  the  knee  without 
binding.  The  band  is  edged  with  lace 
or  sometimes  made  of  embroidered  inser¬ 
tion.  The  same  knickerbocker  style  is 
used  for  women’s  combinations  of  crepe 
de  chine  or  glove  silk.  We  have  seen 
some  elastic  girdles  offered  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  corsets  for  young  girls  who  have 
got  beyoud  the  age  of  boneless  waists; 
they  arc  broad  enough  to  come  down  over 
the  abdomen  and  just  above  the  waist 
line,  where  they  are  re-enforced  with  cot¬ 
ton  material ;  stocking  supporters  are 
attached.  Women  wear  these  girdles  for 
swimming  and  other  athletic  sports,  and 
they  are  also  advised  for  patients  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  surgical  operation,  who 
could  not  wear  an  ordinary  boned  corset. 
We  saw  them  recently  offered  for  00 
cents  and  $1,89. 

Autumn  Blouses.  —  Among  new 
blouses  are  severely  tailored  styles  in 
crepe  de  chine,  black,  navy  blue,  coral, 
flesh  or  white.  They  are  for  wear  with 
plaiu  tailored  suits,  and  as  the  light 
colors  wash  well  they  nre  both  pretty  and 
practical.  More  dressy  are  pretty  models 
in  radium  silk  combined  with  embroid¬ 
ered  Georgette  crepe.  Colored  linen 
blouses  with  white  collars  are  made  in 
plain  tailored  styles.  Most  beautiful  of 
all  blouses  are  some  made  from  French 
handkerchief  linen  trimmed  with  real 
Valenciennes  lace.  One  large  shop  says 
that  there  will  be  no  more  of  this  linen 
at  present,  and  the  lace  is  equally  rar-> ; 
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Kuril  hlouspR  of  exquisite  hanrl  Avork  were 
offered  at  prices  from  $37.50  to  $150 
each.  In  the  tailored  blouses  of  crepe 
de  chine  a  favorite  style  has  roll  collar, 
the  blouse  fastening  with  two  very  large 
pearl  buttons.  Offered  as  a  new  Fall 
model  are  blouses  of  black  panne  velvet 
with  sleeves  of  Georgette  crape,  and  we 
are  told  that  this  is  likely  to  he  a.  pre¬ 
vailing  mode.  One  new  Fall  suit  seen 
had  a  plain  full  gored  skirt,  and  plain 
coat  with  a  little  trimming  of  velvet;  for 
wear  with  it  was  a  plain  velvet  blouse 
with  long  tight  sleeves  and  round  neck, 
its  general  style  suggesting  an  1850 
bodice. 

Fall  Mtllinkky. — Velvet  hats  were 
freely  displayed,  and  also  worn,  during 
the  humid  heat  of  duly.  Favorite 
models  have  large  pleated  crowns,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  gathered  tain  crowns  shown 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  crowns  are 
usually  quite  large,  sometimes  so  folded 
that  they  are  higher  at.  the  hawk  than  the 
front.  Many  are  made  with  transparent 
brims,  but  there  are  some  very  new 
models'  having  a  brim  of  flat  pleated 
faille  ribbon.  Black  is  as  usual  the  lead¬ 
ing  color  in  these  velvet  hats,  but  there 
are  also  some  new  models  in  purple,  that 
seem  to  enjoy  much  popularity.  The 
sport  hats  are  still  often  trimmed  with 
flowers  embroidered  in  wool.  1'  r  early 
Fall,  the  prettiest  hat  for  a  young  wear¬ 
er  is  one  of  the  plain  styles  in  colored 
felt,  having  a  wide,  rather  drooping 
brim,  These  are  seen  in  all  colors,  but 
arc  chiefly  favored  in  the  lighter  and 
pastel  tints — blue,  coral,  flesh,  beige, 
champagne,  corn,  citron  or  jade.  Little 
toques  draped  with  large  chiffon  or  lace 
veils  appeared  plentifully  in  Allgust. 
There  are  many  feather  toques,  especially 
in  white,  some  made  entirely  of  feathers, 
others  with  a  satin  crown.  Judging 
from  the  displays  made  of  feather  bands, 
wings  and  montures,  this  is  to  he  a  sea¬ 
son  of  fancy  feathers,  very  handsome 
“fancies”  being  made  from  the  plumage 
of  pheasants  and  other  game  birds,  while 
many  brilliant  arrangements  doubtless 
owe  their  origin  to  domestic  poultry. 
Many  sources  of  millinery  trimmings,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  South  Pacific,  are 
now  cut  off  from  the  American  market, 
ami  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  de¬ 
vising  substitutes. 

Moldy  Clothing  in  Damp  Climate 

Wo  bought  a  farm  here,  the  houses 
near  the  ocean  on  an  island  three  miles 
wide,  IS  miles  long.  The  living  houses 
stand  on  an  elevated  high,  well-drained, 
sandy  hill,  about  25  to  30  feet  from  the 
lower  land  and  the  sea  level.  The  climate 
is  very  moist  row,  as  the  rainy  season  is 
on.  In  the  houses  everything  in  going 
moldy.  Can  you  give  us  advice  what.  we 
can  do  to  prevent  mold  on  the  clothing, 
the  furniture  and  everything  under 
shelter?  a.  i.  f. 

Fcrnandinn,  Fla. 

During  the  Summer  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  large  amount  of  rainfall  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
had  an  unusual  number  of  rainy  days. 
This  keeps  the  atmosphere  more  or  less 
saturated  with  moisture.  We  have 
learned  front  experience,  however,  that 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  our 
furniture  and  clothing  free  from  mold  and 
mildew.  The  essential  point  is  to  look 
out  for  ventilation.  Of  course  without 
ventilation  it  would  be  almost,  impossible 
to  live  in  our  dwellings  during  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year;  during  heavy  showers  it 
is  well  to  close  the  windows  and  keep  the 
moist  air  out,  then  when  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  occurs  the  windows  can  he  opened 
and  let  in  the  dry  fresh  air.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  less  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  from  mold  and  mildew  immediately 
on  the  seashore  than  further  inland. 
After  some  twenty-odd  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  climate,  we  find  no  great 
difficulty  and  only  Very  small  loss  of  fur¬ 
niture  or  clothing  from  mildew  or  mold¬ 
ing.  The  Winter  clothing  is  packed  away 
with  moth  balls,  wrapped  up  securely  and 
placed  either  in  closets  or  large  boxes. 
As  the  Spring  is  usually  dry  no  special 
precautions  need  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
Winter  clothing  is  dry  before  being  pack¬ 
ed  away  for  the  Summer.  If,  however,  one 
puts  clothing  out  in  the  suu  and  lets  it 
heat  up  thoroughly,  very  little  danger 
from  moths  will  be  experienced.  If  the 
clothing  can  be  spread  out  on  a  tin  roof 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  a  warm  Spring 
day,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  destroy  all 
eggs  or  insects  that  may  occur  in  the 
clothing,  and  also  many  of  the  mold 
spores  that,  would  be  naturally  hanging 
to  the  clothing.  With  Summer  clothing 
it;  is  not  quite  so  easy,  especially  during 
the  rainy  season.  If  one  has  a  closet  it  is 
likely  to  become  moist  and  stuffy,  espe¬ 
cially  if  wet,  moist  clothing  be  bung  up 
there.  We  have,  however,  bright  sun¬ 
shine  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
during  such  periods  the  clothing  can  be 
dried  thoroughly  and  placed  in  the 
closets. 
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A  great  many  mistakes  are  made,  es¬ 
pecially  by  builders  and  designers  of 
buildings,  in  not  giving  special  attention 
to  ventilation.  Houses  in  Florida  should 
always  be  constructed  rather  with  a  view 
to  ventilation  than  to  preventing  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  northern  type  of  house  is  built 
to  protect  the  occupants  against  cold 
weather;  Florida  houses  should  have 
plenty  of  ventilation,  to  keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible  during  the  Summer. 
Hence  the  houses  are  almost  invariably 
built  on  pillars,  leaving  an  open  space 
under  the  first  floor.  This  gives  ventila¬ 
tion  under  the  building  and  prevents  dry 
rot  from  setting  in. 

In  vaults  and  closets  where  there  is 
lack  of  ventilation  and  moisture  is  likely 
to  accumulate,  some  good  can  be  done  by 
keeping  a  jar  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
smell  is,  however,  somewhat  offensive, 
and  it  would  he  desirable  to  have  as  few 
such  corners  in  a  house  as  possible. 

Florida  Exp.  Station.  p.  H.  ROLFS. 

A  Thrashing  Dinner  in  the  Woods 

My  neighbor  who  lives  in  the  nearby 
village  lias  just  given  his  annual  thrashing 
dinner  in  his  beautiful  big  woods.  His 
wife  and  daughter  prepared  the  food  at 
home,  and  several  neighbor  women,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  helped  spread  the  feast. 
A  grassy  corner  of  the  woods  was  select¬ 
ed — big  planks  laid  on  carpenters’  horses 
formed  the  table  20  feet  by  three  feet. 
The  whole  table  was  covered  with  white 
paper,  planks  on  big  chunks  of  wood 
formed  the  seats.  Paper  plates  were 
used,  the  idea  being  greatly  relished  by 
all  the  women,  and  the  men  showed  no 
.visible  signs  of  resentment.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  half  of  them  could  have  told 
afterward  whether  they  ate  off  china  or 
paper,  after  they  once  got  a  taste  of  that 
dinner.  The  little  water  carrier  was 
wideawake,  though,  for  he  asked  the 
hostess  as  he  was  sitting  down,  if  that 
was  their  paper  wedding  anniversary. 

IIow  all  we  women  did  enjoy  helping 
with  that  dinner!  A  two-burner  oil  stove 
was  brought  to  make  coffee  on  and  cook 
potatoes — everything  else  being  cooked 
previous  to  coming  to  the  woods.  There 
Avas  fried  chicken  galore,  sausage,  and 
cold  boiled  country-cured  ham,  mashed 
potatoes,  chicken  gravy,  scalloped  corn, 
creamed  peas,  cold  slaw,  beef,  pickles, 
string  beans  and  sliced  tomatoes  all  from 
her  excellent  garden  in  the  village,  and 
strawberry  preserves,  deviled  eggs,  new 
apple  sauce,  new  peach  pie,  lemon  pie, 
angel  cake  and  nut  cake;  a  mixture  of 
lemon  and  orangeade  iced,  excellent  home¬ 
made  bread  with  Jersey  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  and  hot  coffee.  And  eat !  It  would 
have  cured  a  dyspeptic  to  see  those  big 
platters  of  meat  and  vegetables  and  bread 
and  stuff  disapear.  It  was  as  if  it  van¬ 
ished  on  the  cool  gentle  breeze  that  blew 
so  refreshingly,  and  all  the  time  a  won¬ 
derful  feathered  orchestra — completely 
hidden  among  the  trees — poured  out  a 
wonderful  medley.  One  of  their  number 
we  noted  especially ;  lie  who  sang 
“Witchery,  Witchery”  till  Ave  all  felt  the 
witchery  of  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
It  is  a  day  never  forgotten  and  always 
looked  forward  to  by  all  who  take  part, 
and  the  men  go  back  to  Avork  doubly  re¬ 
freshed,  and  how  they  did  linger  at  the 
table !  Since  all  were  seated  at  once 
they  put  in  a  full  hour  at  the  table, 
swapping  yarns.  When  their  appetites 
Avere  somewhat  appeased  they  rose  Avith 
three  cheers  for  the  host  and  his  wife. 

Indiana.  ivy  j.  neff. 

Favorite  Pickles. — One  quart  raw  cab¬ 
bage  chopped  line ;  one  quart  boiled  beets 
chopped  line;  two  cups  sugar,  tablespoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  black  pepper,  a  quar¬ 
ter  teaspoon  red  pepper,  one  teacup 
grated  horseradish;  cover  with  cold  vine¬ 
gar  and  keep  from  the  air. 

Pipe  Cucumber  Pickles. — Peel  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  cut  into  lengthwise  sections, 
remove  the  seeds  and  soak  the  solid  part 
left  in  salt  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning  take  out  of  the  salt  water  and 
rinse,  put  sweetened  vinegar  in  an  enam¬ 
eled  vessel,  add  spice  and  doves  tied  in 
u  cloth  and  let  come  to  the  boil ;  put  in 
the  slices  of  cucumber  and  let  all  come 
to  the  boil  again.  Put  in  glass  jars  and 
seal.  These  are  preferred  by  many  to 
the  green  pickle  as  they  are  much  more 
tender  and  digestible.  adiola  gbay. 


Hop  Aboard 
with  the 
Marines  and 
Sailors  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 


Get  your  feet  into  the  socks  the  (A 


marines  and  sailors  wear — long-last¬ 
ing,  soft,  well-knit,  foot -comforting 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

Yes,  the  marines  and  sailors  wear  'em,  work  in  'em, 
play  in  'em,  and,  if  need  be,  they’ll  fight  in  ’em,  too. 
And  the  reason : 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  stands  the  gaff  of  government 
inspection,  the  most  rigid  of  examinations.  Each  separate 
thread  of  each  separate  sock  mast  measure  up.  Durhams 
do.  And  this  is  the  evidence: 

404,416  pairs  of  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  were 
recently  shipped  to  the  Navy  Department.  100,000  pairs 
were  for  the  marines,  16  pairs  were  rejected.  304,416 
pairs  for  the  sailors,  only  5  pairs  weren’t  up  to  snuff.  And 
these  only  because  they  had  been  damaged  in  packing. 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


There  is  a  sock  for  you  in  the  Durable  Durham  Line 
that’s  got  every  bit  of  the  comfort  and  the  durability  that 
the  government  specifications  demand  for  the  wear  of  the 
sailors  and  marines — the  identical  strong,  reinforced  toe 
and  heel — knit  of  the  same  yarn  and  with  the  same  care 
— but  it  is  a  smarter  sock,  with  uppers  that  are  sheer 
and  light. 

We  have  named  this  sock  1700  G.  S.  It  is  a  regular 
number  of  the  Durable  Durham  Line. 

It  will  wear  like  iron — there  is  a  fit  for  every  foot, 
and  1700  G.  S.  is  surely  smart.  Exactly  the  same— long- 
wearing,  strong,  grateful  to  the  feet  and  handsome— 
are  The  Durable  Durham  stockings  for  women  and 
children. 

And  the  wonderful  part  is  that  Durable  Durham  mi  *^VM/ 
for  men,  women  and  children  sell  for  10,  15  and  25  # 
cents  the  pair.  Each  pair  is  guaranteed  with  a  jjjl 

guarantee  so  broad  and  strong  that  you  might  0  "Cr 

ave  written  it  yourself.  This  guarantee  is  #  I 

made  possible  only  by  expert  manufacture  M  t 

and  rigid  factory  inspection.  #  ^  &J 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS  M  # 

Durham,  N.  C.  J7 


This  guarantee 
Ison  every  pair  of 
Durable  Durham 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $000 . 000 , 000  in 
new  wealth  added  in  1915,  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.10  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta.  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba,  'Paxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in- 


“ Acres  of  Opportunities” 

An  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  *5  an  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  all  crops. 
Ample  rainfall.  AVrite  W.  P. HARTMAN.  A  S  I-  Agent, Room 
333,  Grand  Rapids  S  Indiana  Railway.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


eludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  borne  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
lurid  from  §11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended1  over  nineteen  years,  Avith  In¬ 
terest  at  <>%;  privileges  of  paying  iu  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  Itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  wltb  no  security  other  thau  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  lteady-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loau  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  uuder  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land';  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacifie  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


AAAn  KTADMC  nearly  every  desirable 

UUUU  rfUtmO  SECTION  OK  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  and  we  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  Just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .Oneida,  New  Yurk 
Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


TheGAsolineEngine 
on  the  Farm 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Iucludes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  u  d  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  aud  boAV  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  aud  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 


given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  lie  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Reuewnl  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  Noav  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y, 
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JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  ami  tip;  heifers,  $50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F. (SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg. .  Pittsburgh.  Pi- 


Restraining  Jumping  Sheep 

I  have  seen  many  devices  to  prevent 
sheep  from  jumpirfg  fences,  but  most  of 
them  failures.  The  device  illustrated  is 
used  effectively  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Macdon¬ 
ald.  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  A  small 
swivel  about  three  inches  long  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  which  a  snap,  about  the  same 
length  is  attached  to  a  leather  strap  with 
buckle  around  the  necks  of  each  two,  pair 
of  sheep.  When  attached  the  sheep  stand 
about  12  inches  apart,  and  thus  attached 
go  aloug.  and  in  this  way  cannot  and 
will  not  jump.  It  works  successfully,  and 
does  not  prevent  the  sheep  from  grazing. 


On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Gow  8am 

ami  lack  of  accommodation.  I  Will  SHI  THIRTY  HEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  oil  tasted 
yearly  For  Tuberculosis.  Prices  low.  Also  heifers 
and  calves.  Write  or  come  and  see  them  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 


"  Production  our  Watchword.” 

We  have  just  received  from  the  press  otir  SPRING, 
1916,  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


uni  CTCIUC — Brood  up,  not  down.  Choap  bulls 
liu  uo  i  1.1  n  w  are  (iie  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35,61  lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  darns,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERUALK  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  If. 


Leather  Strap 

)  Around  Neck 

jL- — Buckle 


Snap  Swivel  Snap. 


Stamping  in  Stable 

One  of  my  horses  stamps  his  hind  foot 
all  the  time  standing  in  the  stable.  What 
causes  this?  w.  s. 

Delaware. 

Rid  the  stable  of  rats  and  mice.  They 
often  keep  a  nervous  horse  awake  all 
night  and  are,  too,  a  common  cause  of 
stamping,  pawing  and  kicking  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  The  horse  may  rest  better  in  a 
roomy,  well-bedded  box  stall.  Give  worm 
medicine  if  there  is  a  collection  of  scaly 
substance  about  the  amis,  or  if  worms 
can  he  found  in  the  manure.  A.  S.  a. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenana*.  N.  Y 


Fifty  Three-Year-Old  Holstein  Heifers 

due  September  and  October. 

T.  J.  ARNOLD,  .  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  tip  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heiferealvo.s.heifersnnd  cows.  Nobluff—  wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Muimsville) 


Swivel 


Ringworm 

A  heifer  coining  one  year  old.  now 
lias  some  spots  around  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  a  sort  of  breaking 
out.  These  spots  seem  to  itch  as  she 
licks  them  when  loose.  She  eats  well  and 
seems  well  and  thrifty  other  ways. 
Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what 
ails  her  and  what  to  do  for  her?  The 
spots  vary  in  size  from  a  dime  up  to  a 
half  dollar.  F.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

Scrub  the  spots  clean.  In  some  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  saturate  them  with 
oil  once  a  day  for  several  days,  before  it 
becomes  possible  to  remove  the  scabs  and 
warty  growths.  When  this  has  been 
done  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
daily  or  apply  a  solution  of  two  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Use  iodine  ointment  daily  on  spots 
around  the  eyes.  a.  s.  a. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  arc  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  t>u  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  »75  to  *125  per  bead 
■J  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
,uu  breii  to  good  registered  H.  V.  bulls.  Price  S65 
to  *75  per  head.  Two  line  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  tor  SSO. 
f.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N  Y. 


The  lambs  follow  as  usual.  I  nlike 
blocks,  and  other  tie-ups.  it  is  easy  on 
the  sheep,  for  I  see  it  on  these  sheep 
every  day.  J.  A.  M- 


Hog  Raising  in  New  England  per  po 

.1  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  relative  start  lin; 
to  hog  raising.  I  have  about  60  in  mini-  No  ki 
box*,  all  of  whom  are  three  months  old.  I  seif.  j 
am  keeping  them  on  my  farm;  the  land  stocj.  v 
is  new,  being  broken  up  last  Spring  for 
the  first  time.  What  can  I  raise  in  the  £°oa  cu 
way  of  green  stuff  for  my  pigs?  iug  hog: 

Massachusetts.  H,  c.  without 

Standard  green  crops  in  New  England  of  grain 
for  hogs  are  clover,  Alfalfa,  oats  and  pork  is 
peas,  corn,  rape.  Red  clover  is  the  one  cents  a 
most  popular  forage  crop  here  for  male-  to  one  1 
iug  low-cost  pork.  It  may  he  hogged  off  Thus  t 
oue  lot  at  a  time.  The  late  fields  are  profit  ii 
mowed  in  succession  to  secure  fresh  Cents  a 
growth.  If  clover  is  the  main  depend-  corn  is 


150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
fteshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Rog.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

5JO  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

lO  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

40  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  a.  WEBSTER. 

Dept.  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S. 


Skin  Disease 

T  have  a  pig  that  is  not  doing  very 
well,  is  six  months  old.  will  weigh  100 
pounds  dressed.  I  think  lie  has  the 
scurvy,  a  hard  thick  scale  all  over;  eats 
well  hut  does  not  gain  as  the  other  pig 
does  that  is  with  him.  TV.  w.  P. 

Canada. 

Wet  and  filth  ill  the  beds  and  pens 
often  cause  such  a  condition  of  the  skin, 
but  it  also  may  accompany  general  ill- 
thrift  from  indigestion  or  worms.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  affected  pig  from  the  rest  and 
allow  it  a  roomy,  clean  pen.  Feed  light¬ 
ly  on  laxative  slop.  Scrub  it  clean  with 
a  warm  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
containing  a  cupful  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  the  gallon.  Repeat  the  treatment  once 
a  week  if  found  necessary.  Allow  free 
range  on  grass  when  that  becomes  pos¬ 
sible.  A*  s*  A* 

Summer  Itch 

What  shall  I  do  for  my  horse?  This 
horse  was  overheated  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  he  was  four  years  old.  A  few  sores 
appeared  on  his  neck  about  the  mane 
which  did  not  seem  to  bother  him  much 
although  lie  was  in  poor  condition,  but 
the  following  Winter  he  seemed  all  right. 
The  next  Spring  when  five  years  old 
when  warmed  up  he  broke  out  with 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  10-eout  piece 
and  larger,  which  opened  and  discharged 
and  finally  turned  into  sores.  This  be¬ 
came  worse  every  time  he  got  warm  un¬ 
til  his  whole  body  was  a  mass  of  sores 
which  were  worse  on  head,  breast  and 
stomach.  Ilia  skin  became  baked  and 
cracked  something  like  a  bread  crust.  Of 
course  he  was  itchy  and  rubbed  his 
mane  and  tail  until  there  was  no  hair 
on  him.  A  veterinarian  said  it  was 
what  he  called  a  skin  founder  caused  by 
being  overheated  and  getting  in  his  blood. 
As  cold  weather  came  he  seemed  to  get 
all  right,  the  same  as  lie  did  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  hut  his  coat  is  rough  and  he. 
is  out  of  condition.  This  horse  has  done 
nothing  all  Winter  and  I  expect  this 
trouble  to  come  again  as  soon  as  I  work 
him  and  get  him  heated.*  D.  d.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Clip  the  horse  each  Spring  and  then 
do  not  feed  corn  in  Summer  or  allow 
green  grass.  Feed  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  (dump)  and  good  mixed  hay.  Keep 
the  stable  dean,  well  ventilated  and 
screened  and  darkened  against  flies.  Put 
a  light  sheet  on  the  horse  when  at  work 
in  the  sun  and  allow  cool  water  often 
while  at  work.  If  the  trouble  starts  re¬ 
duce  the  feed  and  mix  in  it.  twice  daily, 
half  an  ounce  of  granular  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda,  or  possibly  the  horse  will  take 
this  medicine  dissolved  in  drinking  water. 
Bathe  skin  frequently  with  cold 
water  containing  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  the  pint.  A.  s.  A, 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,  $15 

Supply  sold  to  Aug.  Hr.  Place 
yourorder  now  for  K  Holstein 
lieifer  calves,  »I5  each,  express 
paid  In  lotsofStodvlivnr  inSep- 
l(  umber,  October  Mid  Novem¬ 
ber.  12  registered  heifers,  *160 
[each.  11  registered  Unlfer  calves. 
|100  <':u’h.  Kcglstered  bulls,  125 
up.  2  earloads  of  high  grade 
heifers,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  and  Berkshire  pigs. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tully.N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 


Haifa  million  purebred  Holsteins  There 
arc  in  the  United  .States  nearly  half  a  million 
purebred  Holstein-Kriesian  cattlo  and  this  num¬ 
ber  U  being  Increased  at  tho  average  of  sixty 
thousand  annually.  To  the  man  who  considers 
dairy  fanning  as  a  business  proposition,  the 
fact  that  these  figures  represent  the  actual 
growth  of  the  "IllnCK-and- White”  breed  in  this 
country  since  1871  is  a  powerful  testimony  that 
the  profits  which  breeders  and  owners  of  Hol¬ 
st,  ins  on  joy  arc  most  satisfactory.  Investigate 
the  big  “  lilack-ami-Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet s 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattle  boro,  Vl. 


For  Sale- Four  Guernsey  Bulls 

10  mouths  to  3  years  old.  exceptionally  well  bred, 
rich  in  blood  of  May  Rose.  Langwater  Dictator,  and 
llairymnid  of  Pimihurxt.  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

Sunnyside  Stock  Farm  -  Kiegclsvllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale— GdERMSEY  BULL 

old.  Prices  reasonable.  JOHN  W.  COOPER.  Pine ville ,  Pa. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . ?1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. . .  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren  ........  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . 1,60 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YO RISER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Floor  for  Horse  Barn  on  the  job  to  sample  and  test  the  milk 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  best  wav  to  be^ore  there  will  be  any  confidence  in  the 


put  a  floor  in  a  horse  barn?  have  a 

dirt  floor  in  one  horse  barn  and  would 
like  to  improve  it.  j.  f.  s. 

Haven  Rock,  N.  J. 

Concrete  makes  the  most  durable,  and 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  floor  for 
a  horse  barn.  For  this,  a  well  drained 
foundation  is  needed  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  heaving  from  the  freezing  of 
accumulated  water  in  the  Winter  time. 
Six  to  twelve  inches  of  field  stones  are 
ordinarily  sufficient  for  the  foundation, 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  well  tamp¬ 
ed  earth  needs  no  further  covering.  For 
the  floor  proper  about  four  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  is  required.  This  may  be  made  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
coarse  sand  and  four  parts  of  clean 
gravel.  No  surface  coat  is  needed, 
though  one  is  often  used.  Brooming  the 
concrete  before  it  has  set  will  give  a 
rough  finish  that  will  keep  the  horses 
from  slipping,  or  the  floor  may  be  laid 
off  in  checks  of  about  six  inches  square 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  stalls  should 
have  plank  floors,  or  some  of  the  blocks 
prepared  for  this  purpose  may  be  used. 
No  special  skill  is  inquired  iu  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  concrete  floors,  though 
some  one  who  has  had  a  little,  experi¬ 
ence  in  mixing  and  placing  concrete 
should  supervise  the  job.  m.  b.  d. 

[The  Problem  of  the  Milk  Test 

Buying  milk  on  the  tost  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  State,  and  seems  to 
be  creating  just  as  much  unfavorable 
comment  as  the  practice  did  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  was  tried.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  complaints  are  based  ou  in¬ 
ference  and  prejudice,  but  there  appears 
to  he  quite  enough  fact  iu  relation  to  un¬ 
fair  tests  to  justify  a  lot  of  noise.  It 
can  be  readily  proven,  I  think,  that  there 
have  been  as  large  divergencies  as  10 
points  in  a  test.  A  few  points,'  as  three 
or  four,  seem  to  be  somewhat  common, 
and  these  divergencies  are  sometimes  in 
favor  of  a  patron.  These  are  made  iu 
order  to  draw  a  patron  away  from  some 
other  concern,  especially  a  cooperative 
creamery.  The  legislative  committee  is 
coming  up  against  many  of  these  Com¬ 
plaints,  and  a  part  of  them  carry  enough 
certainty  to  justify  their  use  in  a  report 
which  the  commission  is  expected  to 
make. 

The  real  question  is  what  can  he  done 
about  it,  and  what  should  he.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  some  disinterested 
party  should  make  the  test.  That  might 
be  fine,  especially  if  the  disinterested 
party  could  give  satisfaction.  Sometimes 
it  is  suggested  that  the  State  Department 
do  the  testing,  sometimes  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  is  selected,  and  again  it  is  the  State. 
Station  at  Genova.  I  will  vouch  that 
none  of  these  can  give  satisfaction. 
There  would  be  a  chorus  of  complaints 
even  before  the  work  had  been  com¬ 
menced.  Farmers  generally  will  not  give 
allegiance  to  any  of  these  agencies  in 
the  matter  of  testing  milk.  They  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  State  officer  of  any  of  these  de¬ 
partments  to  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt,  and  will  expect  to  have  a 
close  reading  favorable  to  the  dealer. 
Even  that  will  cause  much  comment  and 
dissatisfaction.  This  is  not  because 
farmers  are  unfavorable  to  these  insfitu- 
tions,  however.  Then  will  come  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  sample.  There  is  nmv  a  law  that 
requires  the  buyer  to  collect  two  samples 
if  asked  for,  and  to  give  the  dairyman 
his  choice  of  the  two  before  making  the 
test.  Doubtless  an  occasional  farmer  has 
landed  his  request  for  a  sample,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  one.  Really  what  is  the 
use?  Cannot  both  samples  be  “doctored" 
as  well  as  one?  And  the  dairyman  knows 
they  can  he.  No  use  calling  for  a  sample 
so  far  as  the  test  of  the  creamery  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

One  dairyman  says  that  the  buyer 
makes  the  following  offer :  “Bring  me 
your  milk,  I  will  weigh  it,  sample  it, 
test  it,  score  your  barn  and  give  you  10 
cents  bonus  or  not  as  I  have  a  mind,  and 
after  45  days  I  will  give  you  what  I  like 
for  the  milk.”  There  you  have  the  whole 
thing  summed  up,  so  far  as  the  test 
is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
farmers  will  have  to  select  a  mau  to  be 


test.  Why  should  not  the  farmers  do 
that?  And  why  should  not  the  company 
pay  to  the  association  of  farmers  enough 
to  partly  pay  the  salary  of  the  man?  lie 
can  help  about  the  creamery  as  well  as 
anyone.  The  company  should  not  pay 
the  man  a  cent,  and  the  law  should  be 
very  severe  on  the  concern  that  pays  or 
offers  to  pay  the  man  anything,  or  makes 
him  any  presents,  but  it  should  pay 
something  into  the  treasury  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  party  to  help  pay  the  wages  of  the 
man  they  hire.  I  admit  that  this  plan 
is  open  to  certain  criticism,  and  that  I 
wouldn’t  care  for  the  job  of  sampler  and 
tester,  but  I  caunot  see  any  better  way 
at.  present.  Tests  ought  to  be  liberal 
when  made  by  anyone,  but  they  should 
he  accurate.  At  present  they  are  not,  at 
least  in  many  cases.  Personally,  I  have 
had  but  few  tests  that  were  wrong,  hut 
there  have  been  a  few.  When  it  became 
known  to  the  buyers  that  I  was  doing  my 
own  testing  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
knew  what  the  test  ought  to  be,  I  have 
had  but  little  trouble.  Really  that,  is 
the  best  way  of  all.  The  trouble  with 
this  plan  is  the  faet  that  fanners  are  too 
busy  to  do  so  many  extras  as  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  to  them,  and  the  testing, 
like  the  weighing  that  they  undertake, 
gets  neglected.  After  the  home  test  which 
is  the  best,  then  comes  the  employment  of 
a  man  for  the  job  by  the  farmers. 

_ H.  H.  LYON. 

How  to  Keep  Meat 

T  have  not  less  than  200  pounds  of 
pork  that  I  cured  by  the  sugar-cure 
method,  and  have  it  hanging  in  the  gran¬ 
ary.  _  I  notice  now  there  are  small  worms 
working  in  from  the  outside.  What  can 
be  done  or  must  I  lose  the  meat? 

Pennsylvania.  r.  e.  e. 

I  will  first  tell  you  how  to  keep 
smoked  meats  aud  then  state  what  can 
be  done  in  eases  of  such  meats  as  you 
ask  about.  To  keep  smoked  meat,  it 
may  be  left  in  the  smokehouse  for  some 
time  during  moderate  weather.  The 
house  should  he  kept  perfectly  dark  and 
well  enough  ventilated  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ness.  A  dry,  cool  cellar  or  an  attic  with 
free  circulation  will  he  a  satisfactory 
place  for  smoked  meats  at  all  seasons 
if  it  is  kept  dark  and  flies  are  excluded. 
If  it  is  to  he  kept  only  a  short  time, 
hams  and  bacon  will  need  only  to  he 
hung  out  separately  without  covering. 
For  longer  keeping  it  is  necessary  to 
wrap  them  first  in  paper  and  then  in 
burlap,  canvas  or  muslin,  and  bury  them 
iu  a  clean  bin  or  other  suitable  place,  the 
object  being  to  gain  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  and  to  keep  away  insects.  A  coat  of 
ground  pepper  rubber  into  the  meat  be¬ 
fore  wrapping  will  be  distasteful  to  insects. 

For  absolute  safe-keeping  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  of  time  it  is  essential  that 
the  meat  ho  thoroughly  cooled  after  it  is 
smoked  and  has  become  dry  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  should  then  be  wrapped  in  news¬ 
papers.  then  in  coarse,  heavy  muslin  or 
canvas,  and  covered  with  yellow  wash 
or  ordinary  lime  whitewash  with  a  little 
glue  added.  Ilang  each  piece  out  so  that 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  other 
pieces.  x*o  not  stack  iu  piles.  The  re¬ 
cipe  for  yellow  wash  is  as  follows : 

For  100  lbs.  hams  or  bacon,  take  .3 
lbs.  barium  sulphate,  .00  lbs.  glue,  .08 
lbs.  chrome  yellow  or  lead  chromate  and 
.4  lbs.  flour.  Mix  the  flour  in  a  gallon 
of  water  so  that  there  are  no  lumps.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  chrome  in  a  quart  of  water  in 
a  separate  vessel  and  add  the  solution 
and  the  glue  to  the  flour.  Bring  the 
whole  to  a  boiling  point  and  add  the  bar¬ 
ium  sulphate  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Make  the  wash  the  day  before  it  is  to  be 
used.  Stir  frequently  when  using  and 
apply  with  a  brush. 

In  the  ease  of  the  meat  in  which  the 
worms  are  working,  if  it  is  left  too  long 
the  affected  parts  should  all  be  out  out 
carefully  and  the  meat  well  cleaned  so 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  worms  or 
The  meat  should  then  be  covered 
over  well  with  ground  pepper  aud 
wrapped  according  to  the  directions 
Riven  above,  with  the  yellow  wash  used 
to  cover  the  muslin  or  canvas  in  which 
the  meat  is  wrapped.  The  moat  should 
be  cleaned  and  treated  by  the  above  meth¬ 
od  just  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  noticed 
if  the  meat  is  to  be  kept  any  time  after 
the  treatment,  is  applied,  m.  aniva  iiauseb. 


Dangerous  Bull  at  Large 

A  neighbor  of  mine  pastures  cows  for 
the.  Summer;  has  had  one  nr  more  hulls 
running  with  them.  Bull  was  out  of  pas¬ 
ture  a  number  of  times  last  Summer,  but 
did  no  damage ;  has  been  out  this  Sem- 
mer  and  seems  rather  ugly.  Tie  was  out 
one  night  across  the  road,  bellowing  and 
trying  to  butt  over  a  tree ;  was  driven 
hack  and  attempted  to  tackle  an  auto  on 
the  way.  I  do  not  feel  as  though  it  is 
safe  to  pass  along  this  road.  Has  this 
man  a  right  to  keep  bull  in  pasture  under 
these  conditons?  The  hull  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  ,Wbat  is  the  law  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts?  E.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

While  there  is  no  law  in  Massachusetts 
requiring  cattle  to  be  confined,  still  they 
must  be  kept  at  home  or  trouble  is  pretty 
sure  to  visit  the  owner.  It  used  to  be 
the  common  practice  to  drive  stray  aui- 
mals  to  the  town  pound.  Then  a  note  was 
sent  to  the  owner,  stating  the  damages, 
cost  of  feeding,  etc.,  and  the  owner  must 
pay  reasonable  charges  before  he  can  get 
his  cattle.  There  is  a  town  field  driver 
whose  duty  it  is  to  impound  stray  ani¬ 
mals  upon  receiving  notice.  The  town 
pounds  in  Massachusetts  have  gone  out 
of  commission  mostly,  of  late  years.  It 
is  more  usual  to  shut  the  stray  animals 
iu  the  barn  and  notify  the  owner  to  come 
and  get  them  and  pay  costs  if  any.  In 
the  ease  you  describe  both  the  owner  of 
the  pasture  and  the  owner  of  the  bull  are 
liable  for  any  damage  the  bull  may  cause 
while  astray.  There  is  also  a  law  making 
the  owner  of  cattle  liable  to  a  fine  of  .$10 
if  he  wilfully  allows  them  to  enter  an¬ 
other's  orchard,  garden,  mowing,  or  other 
improved  laud  after  receiving  written  no¬ 
tice  forbidding  it.  The  owner  is  also 
liable  for  injuries  the  animal  may  do  to 
Persons  crossing  the  pasture  provided  the 
animal  was  known  to  be  vicious.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  best  course  at  present  would 
be  to  write  to  the  owners  of  the  hull  and 
of  the  pasture,  describing  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  animal  and  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  the  pasture  fences  and  suggest¬ 
ing  possibility  of  difficulty  if  the  bull  does 
any  damage.  The  by-laws  of  some  towns 
include  special  measures  for  suppression 
of  vicious  or  troublesome  animals,  g.  b.  f. 


SWINE 


For  Sale-Pure  Breed  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

bom  July  20-22.  PyIcr.  fivu  dollars  at  fiv«  weeks 
old.  Good  stock:  eligjhlo  to  registry.  Also  pure 
breed  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  May  hatched,  at 
oho  dollar;  two  or  moi'o  at  seventy-live  coats. 

ARTHUR  FREEMAN  .  ■  Puloskl.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wo  offer  tor  sale  Berkshire  boars,  ready  for  service, 
Berkshire  gilts,  bred  and  open,  ami  pigs  of  both 
breeds,  flood  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smithvillo  Hats,  N.  Y. 


SpringbanltHerd  ofBorkshires  SSS“*k,JSr23 

April.  1916,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-old  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer's  Champion  Oth,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E  WATSON,  Prop..  Mirblcdile,  Cl. 


Service  Boars  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Sue 

_  ressor's  Feat-naught  194311- 

SUNRISE  FARM  .  CHELSEA.  VI 


REG.  B 

H.  GRIMSIIAW 


North  Fust,  Pa. 


Increase  your  Income  with  a  boar  from  a  prolific 
strain ;  We  claim  one  of  our  8  weeks  old  boars  at  $8 
ought  to  pay  for  himSeif  by  increase  on  first  sow 
bred.  PHILIP  PRICE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


C  ^  TT  C  1  ^  CS£  Service  boars,  brood 
m  •*-i w  sows  and  pigs  for  sale. 

Registered  free.  J.  0.  SHELMI0INE  5  SONS.  Lorraine.  N  Y. 

Chester  W.’s  and  0. 1.  C.  a  sV^Vnopig^rI8?000 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  lTaaHo?n  Prop.  Troy  P^! 


T  10  weeks  old.  First 

0  class  stock  only 

IRVING  P  FAVOR.  Jr.  Kyterike,  N  Y 


Prices  reasonable 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVI1CW  STOCK  FA  KM,  R. 
h  ,  1).  No.  I,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


/  ’  „  _  Pay*  The 

Lireen  ^eight  & 

Buyers  rare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ago  by  the  WO.OUI) Champion 
CARNOT  (6RC66)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Peretterone,  Belgium-..  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat-  Prioesright. Terms tosuit. 

A.  W.  CREF.N, 

Mlddlefleldj  Ohio  R.  R.  station. 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  I’euna.  R.  R. 


sale— Imported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares,  4  years  old.  W.  F.  WENDT  FARM.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Pigment  Tumor 

I  have  a  mare  well  along  in  years  but 
quite  valuable  yet.  About  oue  year  ago 
a  lump  came  on  her.,  near  her  vent ;  some 
eall  it  a  cancer,  others  a  wart  or  tumor. 
It.  grows  larger  constantly,  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  black  liquid  which  is  very  of¬ 
fensive  to  smell.  Can  anything  be  done 
forJt?  ,  J.  D.  W. 

New  lork. 

The  mare  no  doubt  is  grey  or  white 
in  color  as  such  pigment  or  melanotic 
tumors  are  peculiar  to  horses  of  that 
color  and  generally  appear  when  they  are 
advancing  in  years.  They  occur  upon  the 


registIreo  Hampshire-Down  Ram  Lambs 

.  H.  J.  Cookinham,  122  Genesee  St..  Utica.  N.  Y, 


ForSale  i 

Pi  iee,  $20, 


both  Sfxes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

JNO.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0. 


Fnr Sale— Eit,10r color, auysize,  singles, 
7  ,  T Pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

free.  C.  II.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


either efllur;  small.  Mated  pnirs  ordnzen  lots-  Book 
and  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  0. 

COLLI  F  PnPS~Tlle  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Gl/LL/L  rurj  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Pups 

525.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE— lii-st  Mil  np  p 

to  akibst  20  TAki'.s  uuerm 

jewel,  r . _ 

anal.  Dam,  Flothorne  of  0 
vidual.  Inspection  invited 


one  year.  Sire. 

r  ,  -  Langwater 

Dam,  Masher*  Flothorne;  Sire,  Masher  Se- 
'  "rassiand  Splendid  indi- 

“GIENBY.”  Glenliead,  L.  I. 


Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  b  ft  eft11 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Bound  Brook, 


Skunks  forFurFarming 

and  prices  free.  Skunk  Development  Bureau,  Chicago,  III. 


oono  m«n- ■  MIC wl" V  Bint  tAn  T  m  "-cudiiai .  Gfihlul.  hlcWy  iutejlfirant.  •» 

“m?  E!?.,,  £5:,,  M  GH  .  PROFITABLE,  iraoa  bitch  com.  upward  Miiil  yearly,  puna 
u'.TTJ’t.T  •  Fiippies.  grown  ill.**,  hitrh.  a,  from  FINEST  AIKEIMLE 
1N  WORUl  padlxrcerf,  registered, -certified.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  Gold- 
snulh,  mARr  i  i  d!-..  u r L  iJ  non  o Material lumal !y  I VQtouu  Ch.  Crompton  Oounu 

»«*“"•  N- •'  a**  doliynry.  honoVubleTaTa!’.  E® 


Box  In,  WESTON,  N.  J 


SHARPLES 


fs  SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


^The  only  separator  that  skims  perfectly  clean  at 
widely  varying  speeds  and  delivers  cream  of  unva¬ 
rying  thickness.  Saves  $40  to  $60  a  year  extra,  due 
to  this  wonderful  Suction-feed  feature  (the  feed  va¬ 
ries  with  the  speed).  Has  other  important  exclu¬ 
sive  features — no  discs  to  wash,  knee-high  supply  tank,  ball 
bearing.  Over  one  million  Sharpies  users.  Send  for  catalog. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Branches;  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 
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FEED 


puns  FREE 


Ration  for  Pastured  Cows  so  impressed  me  with  the  gigantic  man¬ 

ufacturing  interests  of  this  age  as  either 

Can  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for  a  day  or  night  ride  from  Youngstown  to 
my  herd  of  eight  Ayrshire  cows,  varying  Pittsburgh, 
in  weight  from  SCO  to  1,100  lbs?  I  have  The  followin 

nothing  but  grass.  Timothy  and  clover  .  _  _ _ _  _ 

they  will  not  eat  hay.  In  a  couple  of  for  State  College  in 
months  I  shall  have  some  turnips  and 
mangels  to  feed.  T.  P. 

New  York. 

A  good  grain  ration  for  cows  on  pas¬ 
ture  such  as  you  describe  is  as  follows : 

1  part  dried  distillers’  grains.  2  parts 
middlings.  1  part  gluten  feed,  1  pai't 
bran,  *4  part  cottonseed  meal,  1  per  cent, 
salt.  Feed  this  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4*4 
to  5  lbs.  of  milk.  H.  F.  J. 


g  morning  found  me  on  a 
train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bound 

a  heavy  rain  which 
obscured  the  landscape  and  lasted  until 
after  2  P.  M.  We  reached  there  a  little 
after  1  P.  M.  and  were  herded  into  an 
immense  hall :  there  were  two  train  loads 
numbering  over  1100  persons;  and  treat¬ 
ed  to  short  speeches  by  the  heads  of  sev¬ 
eral  divisions  including  Dean  Watts  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture;  also  two  read¬ 
ings  by  a  student  professor  and  two  or¬ 
gan  recitals  by  a  lady,  the  daughter  of 
otfe  of  the  founders  of  the  institution, 
upon  a  very  large  and  fine  pipe  organ, 
presented  to  the  college  by  the  class  of 
1014.  The  men  giving  the  “talks’*  were 
interesting  speakers  and  live  enthusiasts 
in  their  different  jobs.  1  might  add  that 
they  were  all  fine  specimens  of  physical 
manhood,  nud  in  high  glee  over  the  crowd 
that  bad  come  so  far  to  see  them. 

Dean  Watts  gave  some  interesting 
facts.  The  students  taking  the  agricul¬ 
tural  course  numbered  more  than  1,000. 
In  the  rapid  increase  of  students  want¬ 
ing  to  enter,  they  had  run  across  the 
singular  fact  that  there  were  boys  who 
did  not  know  wheat  from  rye,  or  Hol- 
steins  from  Jerseys,  so  they  had  to  make 
a  rule  not.  to  accept  a  student  who  had 
not  worked  at  least  a  year  on  the  farm. 
The  college  runs  an  experiment  station 
as  a  necessary  side  line.  He  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample:  lie  and  many  others  supposed 

that  Alfalfa  would  injure  a  young  or¬ 
chard  ;  they  were  trying  it  out  and  the 
result  was  that  an  eight-year  apple  or¬ 
chard  showed  greater  thrift  where  Al¬ 
falfa  was  the  catch  crop  than  where  corn 
and  potatoes  were  growing. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Pittsburgh,  I 
decided  to  go  up  to  Ithaca,  see  the  exper¬ 
imental  flower  plantation  there,  and  go 
home  via  Rochester,  stopping  long  enough 
to  see  some  of  the  parks  in  their  fine 
beamy.  On  the  way  was  Williamsport, 
some  SO  miles  distant,  and  to  reach  there 
I  had  to  change  cars  three  times  to  make 
it  in  five  hours,  reaching  there  about  10 
in  the  evening.  Theu  I  had  to  arise  at 
2.15  to  push  on  to  Elmira,  and  thence  to 
East  Itliaea  and  Cornell  University.  The 
agriculture  here  is  extremely  slow,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  valleys  along  the  railroads; 
just  how  the  people  made  a  living  was 
Lard  to  see,  hut  I  judged  it  was  iu  milk 
production  as  the  little  new  stations  were 
not  far  apart  and  I  saw  two  milk  eou- 
denseries.  The  cows  I  did  not  see,  and 
only  in  one  neighborhood  any  silos.  There 
is  a  surfeit  of  low  mountain  outline,  bu* 
when  the  road  climbs  the  hills  around 
Ithaca,  a  wonderful  landscape  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  extends  iu  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  from  the  Western  edge  of  Cor¬ 
nell  quadrangle  much  of  Seneca  Lake,  40 
miles  long,  is  included.  One  of  the  most 
astonishing  features  of  the  landscape  is 
large  fields  of  orange  red  as  if  covered 
with  blooming  sorrel.  It  is  not  sorrel, 
but  a  weed  unknown,  ns  far  as  I  know, 
in  Ohio,  and  popularly  known  in  the  East 
as  devil's  paint-brush.  It  resembles  in 
form  of  flower  the  white-topped  weed  of 
Ohio  clover  fields.  The  n  ’tals  are  red. 
the  center  vellow.  In  one  pasture  field 
[  saw  this  weed  in  combination  with  wild 
buttercup  and  ox-eye  daisy.  It  s  a  weed 
combination  bard  to  beat.  As  cows  eat 
neither.  I  wondered  what  they  bar  to 
eat.  The  loss  to  agriculture  of  land  de¬ 
voted  to  crops  from  weeds  must  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  the  profits.  An¬ 
other  loss  must  come  from  failure  to  have 
good  gardens,  as  they  are  very  scare* 
outside  of  Western  New  York  and  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  It.  has  been  extremely  wet.  and 
all  through  New  York,  crops  are  either 
implanted  or  suffering  from  water.  The 
farms  at  tRate  College  are  handicapped  by 
the  weather,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
help.  At  Cornell,  the  Legislature  made 
no  appropriation  for  farm  help,  and  after 
July  1st,  experiments  -will  have  to  halt 
unless  some  way  out  is  found. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  is  increasing  faster  than 
appropriations,  and  the  teaching  force 
uses  all  the  funds.  I  moved  on  to  Roches¬ 
ter  in  time  to  see  some  very  beautiful 
parks  and  flower  gardens,  and  from  there 
left  for  Cleveland  at  10  F.  M.  Delays 
in  Buffalo  caused  a  change  of  plans  as  I 
could  make  home  in  time  for  an  early 
train.  Had  I  done  so  I  would  have  bee., 
from  home  only  60  hours,  and  seen 
enough  to  fill  a  hook. 

What  I  saw  that  was  fresh  and  beau¬ 
tiful  must  he-  told  in  another  article, 
which  1  hope  to  make  both  helpful  and 
interesting.  The  total  expense  was  less 
than  $23  and  the  distance  travelled  about 
900  miles.  I  was  told  that  complications 
arising  from  efforts  to  keep  sleeping  cars 
for  troop  transportation  are  causing  diffi¬ 
cult;’  in  movine  through  trains  on  time. 

L.  B.  PIERCE. 


SEPARATOR 

i  single  day  longer 


IF  YOU  ARE  SELLING  CREAM 
or  making  butter  and  have  no 
separator  or  are  using  an  inferior 
machine,  you  are  wasting  cream 
every  day  you  delay  the  purchase 
ot  a  De  Laval. 

THERE  CAN  BE  ONLY  TWO 
real  reasons  for  putting  off  buy¬ 
ing  a  De  Laval;  either  you  do  not 
really  appreciate  how  great  your 
loss  in  dollars  and  cents  actually 
is  or  else  you  do  not  believe  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will 
make  the  savings  claimed  for  it. 

IN  EITHER  CASETH  ERE  IS  ONE 
conclusive  answer:  “Let  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  set  up  a  machine 
for  you  on  your  own  place  and 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  what  the 
De  Laval  will  do. ’ ' 

YOU  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  RISK 
and  more  than  a  million  other 
cow  owners  who  have  made  this 
test  have  found  they  have  much 
to  gain. 

YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  WAIT 
till  next  spring  or  even  for  an¬ 
other  month.  Let  the  De  Laval 
start  saving  cream  for  you  RIGHT 
NOW  and  it  will  earn  its  cost  by 
spring. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
agent  at  ONCE  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any 
desired  information. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

How  should  I  mix  a  balanced  ration 
for  fresh  Holstein  milch  cows,  good  size, 
about  900  to  1,000  lbs.?  I  have  dried 
brewers’  grains,  old  process  oilmeal,  and 
wheat  middlings.  "What  else  must  I  add 
to  this?  For  roughage  we  have  well¬ 
eared  corn  silage  and  good  clover  hay. 
We  sell  milk  by  Babcock  test.  n,  A. 

New  York. 

I  judge  by  the  feeds  mentioned  that 
your  cows  are  not  on  pasture,  therefore 
you  will  have  to  feed  grain  as  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  following  makes  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  using  the  feeds  you  have 
on  hand  with  oue  or  two  others:  .10  lbs. 
corn  silage  and  10  lbs.  clover  hay  daily 
and  1  lb.  of  grain  to  114  to  4  lbs.  of  milk 
of  this  grain  mixture:  2  parts  dried 
brewers*  grains,  2  parts  middlings,  1  part 
oil  meal.  1  part  bran,  1  part  gluten  feed, 
1  per  cent.  salt.  H.  F.  J. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cow 

I  have  just  bought  a  purebred  Jersey 
cow.  10  years  old.  medium  size.  What  is 
a  balanced  milk  ration  on  grass,  and 
when  I  put  her  on  dry  feed,  with  good 
clover  hay?  g.  s.  w.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  balance  pasture  grass,  feed  a  ra¬ 
tion  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  hominy, 
bran,  middlings,  and  gluten  feed.  Feed 

1  lb.  to  5  or  6  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 
When  the  cow  is  taken  from  pasture  and 
put  on  clover  hay  the  following  grain 
ration  fed  wPh  15  lbs.  of  clover  hay 
daily  should  g:- ?  good  results:  2  parts 
hominy  or  eornmeal,  2  parts  bran.  1  part 
dried  distillers’  grains,  2  parts  middlings. 

2  parts  dried  beet  pulp.  1  part  gluten 
feed,  1  per  cent.  salt.  Feed  this  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of  milk. 


Cleaner  Milk 


M  is  the  insistent  demand  of  health 
W  authorities.  It’s  impossible  to  pro-  1 
f  duce  clean  milk  in  dark,  unsanitary 
stables.  Make  your  dairy. clean,  sweet- 
smelling  end  healthful  with 


EUREKA  Harness 
Oil  keeps  leather 
so  ft  and  pliable. 
Makes  the  harness 
look  better  and  last 
longer. 


A  snow-white  mineral  pnint  with  which  is  com- 

_ _ - - - - 

Prevents  foot-und-rnouth  discos:. 

etc.  Mix  with  water  and  it’s 


bined  the  most  powerful  germicide  known  to  science. 

-  -  *  ■  -Nt  -  anthrax,  cholera, 

ready  to  apply. 

Use  II  Instead  of  Whitewash 

Iniry.  piggery  and  poultry  houses.  Put  it.  on 
\  brush  «*«r  Epmyer.  <*aipoSaicivc8  a  Ivuminrul, 
<>tli  white  surface.  Positively  will  notnnke, 
lor  blister.  Endorsed  by  lowing  experiment 
tioiiS.  At  your  If  Will  not  supply 


For  preserving, oiling 
and  blacking  harness, 
carriage  and  automo¬ 
bile  tops. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  N.  Y. 

CPrincipnl  Offices) 
New  York  Albany 
h  Ziufialo  Boston 


Winter  Dairy  Ration 

How  is  the  following  ration  for  1.000- 
pound  Ilolstoins?  It  for  the  Winter 
months:  30  pounds  corn  silage  (15 
pounds  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  L  15  pounds 
clover  hay  (Alsike  and  fed)  fed  at  mid¬ 
day,  10  pounds  gluten  feed,  fed  five 
pounds  each  morning  a  d  afternoon, 
about  1  per  cent.  salt.  Would  not  a 
variety  of  grains  prove  better  and  less 
expensive?  Gluten  feed  at  $33  per  ton. 

Massachusetts.  F.  C.  R. 

A  Winter  grain  ration  made  up  solely 
of  gluten  feed  to  substitute  corn  silage 
and  clover  hay  is  expensive,  unbalanced 
and  lacking  the  desired  variety.  A  much 
more  desirable  ration  would  b<-  made  up 
of  30  pounds  corn  silage  and  12  pounds 
clover  hay  daily,  fed  with  one  pound  to 
four  pounds  of  milk  of  the  following  bran 
mixture :  two  parts  distillers’  grains, 
iy2  parts  gluten  feed,  one  part  middlings, 
one  part  cottonseed  meal,  one  per  cent, 
salt.  H.  F.  J. 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  a 
perfect  lioine-mafle  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  nil  farm  papers-,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
Vou  make  it  with  a  few  tin  oak  barrel 

aud  a  few  castings,  tiond  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and  #9)V. 


close  of  a  nice  June  day,  for  Pittsburgh,  I 
was  not  travelling,  but  just  going  some¬ 
where.  and  my  objective  was  to  join  an 
excursion  from  that  city  to  State  Col¬ 
lege.  a  little  village  consisting  mostly  of 
people  connected  with  Pennsylvania’s 
very  nicely  equipped  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  closely  allied  lines  of  education. 

Reaching  Pittsburgh  in  the  evening  I 
had  to  cross  the  Smithfield  Street  bridge 
to  reach  a  nearby  hotel,  and  was  struck 
by  the  fairy-like  view,  which  seemed  like 
the  work  of  enchantment.  Up  and 
across  the  river,  red  and  green  and  white 
signal  lights  were  interspersed  with, 
myriads  oi  other  lights,  while  on  either 
side  were  other  myriads  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  electric  signs  of  all  kinds  in  de¬ 
gree  and  shape ;  all  this  was  reproduced 
upside  down  in  the  water.  Just  before  me 
was  a  bridal  couple,  aud  the  girl  seemed 
more  than  ordinarily  observing.  “Just 
look,  Charley,"  said  she,  “thaths  just  as 
beautiful  ns  the  lagoons  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fair  I  saw  last  Summer'’  and  peo-  f  ,  . 
pie  from  around  here  declared  they  bin1 
never  seen  the  like.  The  view  as  we 
skirted  the  Ohio,  from  Beaver  down,  was  A  well-known  banker  in  a  downtown 
equally  wonderful.  Both  hanks  and  restaurant  was  eating  mush  and  milk, 
islands  in  the  river  are  lined  with  iron  "What’s  the  matter?"  inquired  a  friend, 
works;  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  "Got  dyspepsia.”  “Don’t  you  enjoy  your 
using  and  transforming  whole  train  loads  meals?"  “Enjoy  my  meals?  My  meals 
of  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  every  day.  are  merely  guide  posts  to  take  medicine 
There  is  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  that  before  and  after." — Sunday  Magazine. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  bor.  -  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  yuur  cows  constipation  or 
,inr!  r  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  ot  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


It  will  mix  2%  cu.  ft.  at  a  batch, 

has  self-lilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.p.- 
engine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  B -*a  finest 
Work,  Mjnal  to  any  |200  machine— and  Cost-  /ou  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  hlu'  print  piucs 
will  Coma  si  once.  FREE. 

SKELOON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  «n  2475  Dehaota.  Nit] 


Absolutely  free  from  tutolLenmts  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  youraclf.ie  a  i-pecinl 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  fecd.Corndistillors'gTiiinB.w'iwait  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  snlt.  that's  all;  each  in- 
gradient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  nud  nil 
thoroughly  mixed  in  Inigo  power  driven  mixers,  no 
that  it  la  alwayu  absolutely  uniform,  und  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily from each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit.'!  ry  LARKO-f'  i  v.lJ 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  ”nuu»|  back  II  not  ***‘**'"*1 
plan,  the  de^  ion  being  entirely  up  to  vou.  LA  KUO 
dealers  almost  everywhere:  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  lANNOWl  MllUNC  CO  B55  Billupie  Wi’c-.  0«»  H.  Mich. 


VENTILATORS 

furnish  fresh  air,  keep  cattle  healthy,  make 
each  animal  more  profitable,  cure  hay  quickly 
and  prevent  spontaneous  combustion. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A  -  •  •  Troy.  N.  Y. 


MINEnAUS 
v  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


Send  lor  our  12-Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  800  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address ,  Department  "AT' 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


Booklet  J| jHK\ 

Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  case*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4SI  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg.  Pi 


Currants,  qt . 4  @  5 

Musknaelons.  bu.  orate . . . 25  @2  00 

Watermelons,  101) .  . . 10  00  @55  00 

Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  1  00  @2  75 

Nearby,  i«-qt  bkt .  30  @  80 

\V.  Va.,  carrier .  1  50  @3  50 

vegetables. 

rotate  receipts  only  moderate  and  prices  25 
to  50  cents  per  barrel  higher  on  alt  sound  stock. 
Sweet,  corn  selling  In  a  wide  range,  the  top 
being  $2.7,5  to  $3  per  100,  and  small,  or  par¬ 
tially  deaf,  ears,  as  low  as  75  cents.  Peas  get¬ 
ting  Scarce  and  higher  on  first  quality  Northern. 
Onions  averaging  low.  Prime  lettuce  very 
Tomatoes  in  much  larger  supply,  and 
to  the  heat.  Cntili- 
from  the  Margaretville, 
'3  or  upwards  per  bar- 
Islnnd  does  not 


Middlings .  25  00  28  00 

Red  Dog .  32  00  34  00 

Corn  Meal .  35  00  36  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  mid  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New’  York's  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  45  ®  47 

Mixed  colors,  tiew  laid .  40  @  42 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb  .  30  @  37 

Tub.  choice  . .  33  @  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  .  33  @  33 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  40  @  41 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  25  @  26 

Leg  Of  lamb..  .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

Roasting  beef .  22  @  25 

Pork  chops  .  20  @  22 

Lolrfofpork  . 19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  15 

Cucumbers,  each .  2  @  3 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Potatoes,  peck  .  2U  @  25 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  10,  1916 


The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  in  nice  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
that  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per 
100  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-mile  ship¬ 
ping  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  43  oil  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  this  schedule. 

3.3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . $1.50  $1.5Q  $1.71  $1.35  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1.46  1.61  1.76 

.  1  09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.00 

J"lv  . .  1.33  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.86 

August  . 1.51  1.5X  1.72  1.87  2  02 

September  .  1.60  1.66  1.81  1.96  2.11 

BUTTER, 

There  has  been  a  fractional  advance  on  the 
top  grades,  and'  perhaps  some  sales  above  tiio 
top  quotation,  a*  there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
quality  to  supply  critical  customers.  The  ex¬ 
treme  heat  has  made  a  surplus  of  low  grades, 
some  of  which  are  over-salted  in  an  evident 
effort  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  31  &  gjig 

Good  to  Choice  . 28  @  30 

l.ower  Grades .  24  @  27 

Dairy,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  27 

City  made .  22  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  23 

Process  . .  23  @  26}^ 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  decidedly  firm  and  one-fourth 
to  one-half  ceut  higher,  tine  Cheddars  having 
brought  lfi’g  and  Daisies  17,  The  average  qual¬ 
ity  of  current  offerings  is  running  low. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  1fiW@  16W 

Good  to  choice .  la  @  )6« 

Lower  grades .  13  <3  14 

Daisies,  best .  16  @  17 

Young  Americas .  17'i@  nu 

Skims,  best . ]2  @  13« 

hair  to  good .  6  @  11 

Cuba,  N  Y..  165$ 

Watertown,  N  ,Y.,  15kf 
Little  Falls.  15*4 

Utica,  ln}:( 

EGGS. 

A  very  wide  range  of  price  is  now  necessary 
to  cover  New  York  sales — nil  the  way  from  15 
to  40  cents.  Tb.ro  are  comparatively  few  poor 
enough  for  the  first  price  or  good'  enough  for  the 
second,  though  by  careful  search  sales  eveu 
above  this  lust  figure  can  be  found.  Farmers 
who  do  not.  have  a  whole  ease  of  eggs  for  ship¬ 
ment  sometimes  tilt  out  by  putting  other  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  bottom  of  case.  If  well  narked 


scarce  ,  . . 

many  in  lmd  order  owing 
flower  is  scarce,  choice  f. 

N.  Y. .  section  bringing  $3 
rei.  The  main  crop  from  Long 
arrive  until  later. 

Potatoes-  Eastern  Shore,  bbl _ 

Jersey,  hb! . 

Long  Island,  hhl . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu. . . 

Beets,  lull  bunches . 

Carrots.  1 00  bunches . 

Cauliflower,  bbl  . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  100 . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100 . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl,  basket . 

Onions.  Long  Island,  bbl.- . 

Jersey,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Peas,  bn . . . 

8tring  Beans,  bu . . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bn.  . ,  . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Nearby,  8-pk.  box . 

Jersey,  peach  bkt . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . .  .  . 

Okra,  bu.... . . . 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Old  stock . . . 

Pacific  coast . 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . . . . 

Straw,  Kye, . . . . 

GRAIN. 

The  Government  report,  showing 
105,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  fro 
estimate,  has  caused  a  wild  ndva 
Sales  at  Chicago  have  been  at  $1.5 
York  $1.65.  The  total  wheat  cat: 
000,000  bushels,  or  35  per  cent, 
year's  yield.  The  corn  estimate  I; 
bushels,  or  about  45,000.000  above 
average,  but  278.000, 000  under  las 
There  is  time  for  considerable  c 
coni  situation,  however.  Oats  p 
000,01)0  bushels,  or  266,000.000  1 
year.  Corn,  oats  and  rye  are  al 
last  week,  but  the  advance  is  onl 
pared  with  wheat. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . . . 

Flour,  oarlnts,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  hush . 

Kyc,  free  from  onion .  ...  . 

FEED. 

City  Bran . . . .  .  .. 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping:  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a .2 ViFh  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog-  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

August  10: 

Butter,  pounds  .  4.510,140 

Eggs,  dozen  . 2,917.260 

Dressed  Poultry,  pin-kagos  .  18,083 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  8,364 

Cotton,  bales  .  10,191 

Apples,  barrels  .  8,017 

LcnHons,  boxes  .  3.312 

Onions,  packages  .  20,720 

Oranges,  boxes  .  28,760 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  50,830 

Corn,  bushels  .  457,950 

Hay,  tons  .  5,051 

Oats,  bushels  .  530,000 

R.ve,  bushels  .  2,500 

Wheat,  bushels  .  3,058,000 

Rosin,  barrels  .  20.032 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  4.581 

Tar,  barrels  .  313 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS, 

Butter — Best  creamery  .  32® 

Common  to  good  . 20® 

Eggs — Best  nearby  .  32® 

Gathered  .  25® 

Live  Fowls  . . ”  19® 

Broilers  .  21® 

Pressed  Fowls  . .  22® 

Broilers,  m-arby  . "  32® 

Apples,  bushel  . 1,00®  1. 

reaches,  crate  .  1.73®  2. 

Muslunclons.  bushel  . ’  50® 

Potatoes,  barrel  . .  2.25®  2. 

Sweets,  barrel  .  2.00®  3. 

Onions,  bushel  . 75® 

Hay — No.  1,  Timothy  . 20.00®®. 

No.  2  . 17.00®  18. 

No.  3  . 15. 00®  16. 

Straw — Best  rye  . 14. no®  14 

Short  and  tangled' . ll.i»0®13. 

Winter  bran,  sacked,  ton  . 25. 00® 26. 

Spring  bran,  sacked  . 2L006/24! 

Live  steers,  100  lbs .  !K00@"V 

Cows,  100  lbs .  3.50®  1. 

Calves,  100  lbs . 10. 00®  13. 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.50®  8. 

Lambs,  100  lbs .  8.50®11 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  .  MICH. 


|\|  \f  A  COVERS.  Waterproof 
W  #■% Tarpaulins,  Waterproof 

— - - - - — - —  Hay  Caps.  50x60  in.,  at  low 

prices.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Coyoi  s,  7x12  ft.,  $3.80, 
prepaid.  Boat,  and  Stack  Covers.  State  size  required 
W.  VV.  Stanley,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


MIDDLE  WEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
CHICAGO. 

Butter,  best  creamery  .  28*4® 

(Continued  on  page  1115.)  * 


) rollers.  In .  30  @  32 

non  to  good  .  27  @  29 

b  P»h . .  45  @  60 

.  18  @  21 

.  18  @  20 

.  1  25  @  5  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

. - .  7  90  @  9  75 

.  6  00  @  7  00 

-----  4  00  @525 

d.  100  lb .  11  50  GU3U0 

.  6  00  @  8  O0 

.  5  00  @  7  50 

. 10  00  @1 1  90 

. .  00  @10  00 

WOOL. 

rather  d'nll  and  sales  smaller 
ne.  Recent  business  at  Boston 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
I:  half  blood,  36  to  37;  tbree- 
to  42.  1  lido  and  Pennsylvania 

ig.  39;  three -eighths  blood,  42. 

BKAN8. 

.  9  00  @  9  75 

. 9  UO  @  9  50 

.  9  00  @  9  75 

.  9  00  @  9  55 

■  .  9  50  @10  00 

.  7  75  @  8  00 

.  6  75  @  6  85 


When  You  Are  Ready— PLOW! 


Native  Steers 

Bulls . 

Cows  . . 

Calves,  prime 

Culls . 

8heep.  100  lbs 

Larnbs  . 

Hogs . 


You  can  do  your  work  on  time  when 
you  have  a  Tractor.  Hot  -weather  or  hard 
ground  can’t  stop  you.  Wet  weather  can’t 
put  you  back  long—  you  can  run  your  tractor  night 
and  day  il  necessary  and  catch  up  soon. 

Plowing-  and  preparing  the  seed  bed  at  just  the 
right  tune  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  size  of  your 
crop.  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriciiiture.  says,  1  liava  seen  the  time  when  It  , 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  a  tractor  to  get  a  j 
week  s  work  out  of  it.  ” 

Let  an  AVERY  Tractor  Start  l 
Making  More  Money  for  You  f. 

The  larger  crops  you  can  raise  and  the  expense  R 
you  can  save  by  farming  with  an  Avery  Tractor  jy 
mean  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Get-  Rv 
ting  a  tractor  will  make  you  more  money  for  tv 
buying  other  things— better  farm  equipment,  k/ 
better  house  furnishings,  better  education  for  n 
the  children,  traveling,  etc. 

A  tractor  also  makes  the  work  more  pleasant,  joyk 
It  saves  hard  work  and  time.  Most  tnen  and  Rw 
boys  like  to  handle  machinery.  Few  like  to 
,  !0,r^es-  There's  always  a  fascination 

about  handling  mcehiutirid  power.  When  you  own  If 
a  tractor  h)|  you  have  to  do  ut  noon  mid  night  la  to  11 
;UJ7‘  ‘l  KWlV*  ,”n<^  y°n  *■>'  through.  No  unhitching, 
watering,  feeding,  unharnessing  or  Ix-iiding.  You 
can  get  through  work  earlier  id  tire  evening, which  IwNN 

tnenns  out.'  time  for  recreation,  for  rending, 
going  to  oidertmnmentH,  forthe  family  to  upend  fNWtJ 
L  together, etc.  Otctum)  an  Avery  Trardor  mean* 
gh  more  vroftts  and  pleasure  /or  the  whole.  fy 
HUh  Jamxitj.  lhe  sooner  you  get  one  the  sooner  Rjf 

all  these  benefits  will  be  yours,  M  A 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  ....... 

Bed'IKldney . 

White  Kidney 

Y  ellow.Kye . 

Lima,  California 


Apple  receipts  arc  increasing  with  a  heavy 
proportion  of  windfalls  and  culls.  Choice  hand 
picked  bring  between  $3  and  $4  per  barrel. 
Pears  scarce  except  some  inferior  Summer 
kinds.  A  very  good  early  pear  arriving  in  small 
quantities  Is  Gifford,  a  melting  iuiev  variety 
with  high  tinvor,  shaped  11  little  like  Bose,  but 
Shorter.  I  Vac  lies  much  more  plentiful,  very 
little  business  above  $2.75  for  orates  uiiif  tjtj  to 
ip  reut  s  tor  Id-quart  baskets  being  noted. 
Eastern  mnskmeloiis  of  very  uncertain  quality 
and  averaging  low. 

Apples,  new.  bbl .  1  85  @  4  DO 

Windfalls,  bu  .  £5  %  5,, 

Pears— Le  Conte,  bbl . *00  @  5  00 

. .  4  00  “  0  00 

Cherries,  lb..... . ""I  f  @  11 

Goosberries,  qt .  £6  @  12 

Iluckei berries,  qt .  7  14 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 3  @  12 
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7She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lowest  Prices 
Tver  Made  on  World’s  Best 

ROOFING 


Freight  Paid 


We  sell  direct  to  ymi  find  save 
you  all  middlornMi'n  jirofiLss,  We 
ship  everythin*—  roofing,  sidle*. 

Ceiling,  wall  boards,  etc.— Freight 
Prepaid.  We  cannot  oitote  you 
our  low  factory  price*  nerv.  but  I 
send  for  our  Big  Ruofi-i|r  Book  " Kco “  Metal 

and  see  for  y  out--., If  that  our  Cluster  Shinnies 
prices  arc  low<s.t  ever  quoted. 

“Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less,  yet  out'nst  tlif*e  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs.  Need  no  pointing  or 
repairs.  Kot  —  Urn  -  weather  — 
rust-proof.  Insuroiieeeostislesn 
—guaranteed  against  lightning.  Spanish  Metal  7 He 

Edwards  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Mctnl  Shingles. 

Metal  Spanish  Tile.  Rco  Cluster  I) 

Shingles,  Grip-Lock  Roofing  and  Iffl 
Other  Roofings,  Ceiling,  Skiing,  U 
etc  .  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not. 
n  pin  point  of  Bjiaco  exposed  to 
weather. 

Our  Patent 
Interlocking  Device 

prevents  warping,  jbtJcklitUf  or 
breaking  Protect.*  nail  bofos— 
nails  are  driven  tbronffh  under  .  .TT  ... 

layer;  not  exposed  to  weather.  — =^<3* 

JNo  special  tools  required.  Easy  Edwards  Patent 
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The  Ills  of  the  Body 


Having  Your  “Operation” 


Have  you  had  your  operation  yet? 
Well,  one  is  coming  to  you.  Don’t,  think 
that  because  you  are  tough,  never  had  a 
day’s  sickness  iu  your  life  and  know  the 
doctor  only  by  sight  that  you  are  going 
to  escape.  Grandfather  swung  his 
scythe  at  ninety  and  mowed  his  swath 
clear  ahead  of  Father  Time  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  caught  him  by  a  sudden  spurt. 
Father  only  knew  that  a  hospital  was  a 
big  brick  building  iu  the  city  where  he 
s’posed  people  went  sometimes.  But  you 
and  I  are  not  of  their  generation.  They’re 
building  hospitals  nigher  and  nigher  now, 
and.  sooner  or  later,  one  of  ’em  is  going 
to  get  us. 

It  appears  that  the  more  yon  know 
about  a  thing  the  more  trouble  you  are 
bound  to  have.  When  the  appendix  was 
only  the  back  part  of  the  dictionary  uo 
one  died  of  it,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  people  had  them  in  their  stomachs, 
cholery  morbus  went  out  of  style  and  ap¬ 
pendicitis  came  in.  Nowadays,  no  one  is 
safe  until  he  has  been  vaccinated,  inoc- 


breathe  naturally  with  that  rubber  con¬ 
traption  over  your  nose  and  that  sickly 
sweet  stuff  being  poured  on  it.  Besides, 
you  are  afraid  of  choking — and — and — 
we]],  it  don't  seem  quite  right  to  go  off 
and  leave  your  body  all  alone  there  with 
strangers.  But  you  breathe  easily  now, 
your  nervousness  is  gone,  those  bells 
whose  jangling  hurt  your  ears  have  got¬ 
ten  so  far  away  that  you  just  hear  their 
faint  tinkle.  That  music  is  pretty  and 
you  begin  to  float  away — and  away — 
until:  “Why,  nurse,  how  came  I  back 
here?”  “Couldn’t  they  operate  after  all?’’ 
“They  have,  and  it’s  all  over — and  I 
didn’t  know  a  thing  about  it!” 

Home  looks  different,  someway.  They 
were  good  in  the  hospital,  and  did  every¬ 
thing,  but  there  was  no  cheerful  dirt 
there.  Home ;  well,  it’s  just  home. 
Mother  can’t  plot  any  curves  ou  your 
temperature  chart,  and  you  are  glad  of 
it.  You're  tired  of  thermometers  and 
nurses  and  charts  and  white  paint  and  iron 
beds.  You  don't  want  to  be  a  case  any 
longer,  and  you  do  want,  homo  cookin’ ; 


The  Young  Man  With  the  Hoe — No  Infantile  Paralysis  Here 


ulated  for  typhoid  fever,  and  had  his  ap¬ 
pendectomy  ;  and.  if  you  haven't  had  your 
appendectomy  yet,  your  turn  is  coming, 
.lust  you  wait,  just  you  wait. 

It  seems  such  a  disorderly  thing  to  do; 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  Never  did  a  thing 
like  that  before  in  our  litres.  Who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  milk,  and  who  is  going  to  do  the 
other  chores,  we'd  like  to  know?  But, 
the  doctor  says  go;  your  own  judgment, 
or  what  you  thought  was  your  judgment 
before  you  found  that  you  didu’t  have 
any,  says  go;  and  mother,  with  a  catch 
in  her  voice  that  she  can’t  quite  hide,  and 
a  look  on  her  face  that  maybe  angels 
wear  when  in  trouble,  says:  “Yes.  go”; 
and  you  go.  The  surgeon  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  no  doubt ;  maybe  has  a 
family  of  his  own ;  but  he  looks  at  you 
as  if  you  were  a  case,  and  being  a  case 
gives  you  a  crawly  kind  of  feeling.  The 
nurses  scurry  around  like  ants;  they 
seem  to  have  perpetually  forgotten  some¬ 
thing.  Everybody  smiles,  but  the  smiles 
are  kind  o’  like  sunshine  in  November, 
not  very  warmin'.  Being  sick  here  is  evi¬ 
dently  going  to  be  a  strictly  business 
proposition ;  no  coddlin’. 

Yes ;  you  are  trying,  but  it  is  hard  to 


and  you  get  it.  But  it  is  comfortin’  to  know 
that  your  appendix  is  canned,  and  that 
you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  payin’  nature's 
debt  in  a  Christian  way,  in  your  own  bed. 
They  say  that  appendixes  are  remnants, 
of  no  use  to  anyone  hut  surgeons,  and 
that  we  should  have  left  them  off  when 
Ave  left  off  being  monkeys.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  it  takes  nature  a  long  time  to  make 
a  mullcy,  and,  meanwhile,  Ave  may  as  Avell 
become  reconciled  to  operations. 


Infantile  Paralysis 

A  few  facts  concerning  infantile  par¬ 
alysis,  taken  from  a  recent  address  of 
Dr.  Flexuer  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  Medical  Research,  will  interest  many 
parents,  ns  the  disease  is  always  present 
in  some  part  of  the  country,  and  fre¬ 
quently  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
serious  epidemic. 

The  disease  is  not  avoII  named,  not  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  infancy  and  not  always 
being  accompanied  by  paralysis.  Older 
children  and  adults  may  he  affected,  and 
paralysis  may  be  so  slight  and  transitory 
as  to  pass  ttu noticed;  iu  the  main,  how- 
OA'er.  it  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  caused  by  a  germ 
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Avhieli  finds  lodgment  in  the  nose,  throat 
and  intestines,  and  finds  its  way  thence 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  being  in 
these  latter  organs  that  the  mischief  is 
done.  It  is  carried  from  one  person  to 
another  in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  and  in  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels.  Coughing  and  sneeziug  throw  a 
spray  of  infections  mucus  into  the  air; 
kissing  permits  direct  transference  of  the 
germs  from  t.he  sick  to  the  well ;  and  the 
soiled  hands  of  a  mother  or  nurse  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  care  of  a  sick  child  may 
carry  the  poison  to  food  being  prepared 
for  others.  Adults  coming  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  disease  may  acquire  and 
harbor  the  germs  in  their  own  noses  and 
throats,  and,  Avhile  not  being  made  sick 
themselves,  may  carry  the  infection  to 
more  susceptible  children.  Flies  soiling 
their  feet  and  bodies  in  the  discharges 
from  the  sick  may  easily  iufect  food  upon 
which  they  alight  and  may  even  carry 
the  germs  directly  to  the  noses  and  lips 
of  young  children.  Dogs  and  cats,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  are  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  carriers  of  the  disease, 
though  the  evidence  against  them  is  not 
very  conclusive. 

The  death  rate  varies  from  five  to  20 
per  cei  .  the  average  being  rather  be- 
1oaat  10  pe;  cent.  Of  those  who  recover, 
a  few  are  permanently  crippled  by  par¬ 
alysis,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
escape  permanent  injury  from  this  cause, 
though  it  may  take  months,  or  even 
years,  for  the  paralysis  to  disappear.  The 
disease  is  self-limited  and  tends  toward 
recovery.  There  is  no  known  medical  or 
surgical  cure,  though  much  may  be  done 
by  proper  care.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  a  serum,  perhaps  similar  to  diph¬ 
theria  antitoxin,  Avill,  in  time,  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
disease. 

Possibly  because  of  less  familiarity 
with  it.  the  public  is  more  inclined  to 
panic  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysi.s*tlmu  in  those  of  scar¬ 
let  fever,  diphtheria  or  measles,  though 
the  danger  is  really  greater  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  diseases  because  of  the  far  greater 
susceptibility  of  children  to  them.  Tem¬ 
porary  isolation  of  the  sick  and  of  those 
who  must  come  into  close  contact  Avith 
them,  together  with  personal  cleanliness 
and  the  observance  of  the  Avell  understood 
rules  of  hygiene,  will  protect  the  public 
in  times  of  danger.  Infantile  paralysis 
makes  its  appearance  in  from  tAvo  to 
eight  days  from  the  time  of  exposure  and 
is  believed  in  practically  till  cases  to  lose 
its  infectmty  within  six  weeks.  This 
makes  the  period  of  necessary  isolation 
comparatively  short.  ir.  b.  d. 


Experience  With  Ivy  Poisoning 

Being  42  years  old,  and  having  been 
poisoned  Avith  poison  oak  from  one  to 
10  times  every  year  since  large  enough 
to  go  to  the  woods,  I  thought  a  few 
words  from  me  might  interest  you.  Many 
of  my  family  being  doctors,  I  have  tried 
every  remedy  known  to  the  profession  and 
every  remedy  I  have  seen  advocated  in 
your  paper.  My  observation  lias  been 
that  in  all  cases  except  Avhere  I  used 
iodine  the  disease  ran  its  course  and 
then  got  Avell.  Until  the  last  time  I 
have  always  gotten  the  greatest  relief 
by  covering  the  part  with  poAvdered  alum, 
then  a  cloth  and  keeping  same  wet  with 
cider  vinegar.  When  a  part  is  particu¬ 
larly  aggravating  I  have  taken  a  lump 
of  alum,  put  it  against  something  hot  to 
make  the  outside  melt  a  little,  then  quick¬ 
ly  smeared  the  part.  It  Avill  burn  a 
little,  but  that  with  me  is  preferable  to 
the  terrible  itching.  Three  or  four  days 
ago  I  got  one  arm  poisoned  badly,  and 
being  compelled  to  keep  at  my  farm 
work  the  perspiration  irritated  it.  It 
had  run  about  half  its  course.  I  saw  a 
bottle  of  iodine  in  the  cabinet  and  ou  it 
Avent.  It  raised  some  blisters  but  I  got 
rid  of  the  terrible  itching.  When  you 
have  been  exposed  use  alcohol  to  Avash 
exposed  parts,  and  then  have  au  immune 
person  take  off  your  shoes  for  you.  You 
bruise  the  plant  underfoot,  then  get  the 
full  strength  of  oil  on  the  person  Avheu 
retiring.  I  believe  my  wife  or  my  boy 
could  eat  the  Aveed  without  hurting  them 
so  I  have  no  trouble  iu  finding  volunteers. 

Farmersburg,  Ind.  F.  W.  W. 


The  Magistrate:  “Do  you  call  this  a 
safety -razor ?”  The  Accused:  “Yes,  sir. 
That’s  Avliat  I  carry  to  balls  and  picnics 
for  my  personal  safety.” — Boston  Globe. 
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Middle  West  Wholesale  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  1113.) 

Eggs,  gathered  .  23  (5>  24 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 3.00  @  S.50 

Steers,  100  lbs . 0.00  @10.60 

Stockers  and  feeders  .  5.00  @  7.85 

Cows  . 3.50  @  9.00 

Calves  . 8.50  @12.00 

Sheep  . 4.00  #  8.15 

Lambs  .  7.50  @11.35 

Hogs  .  9.45  @10.35 

ST.  LOUTS. 

Butter,  creamery  . .  28  @  29 

Eggs  .  22  @  23 

Steers,  100  lbs . 8.50  @10.25 

Calves  . 0.00  @11.75 

Sheep  .  5.00  @  9.00 

Lambs  .  7.00  @10.50 

CINCINNATI. 

Butter,  creamery  .  30  @  32 

Cbeeee  .  17  @  18 

Eggs  .  22  (a>  24 

Apples,  buahel  .  1.00  @1  1.25 

Peaches,  crate  .  2.50  @  2.75 

Onions,  barrel  .  3.75  @  4.00 

String  Beans,  bushel  .  2.00  @  2.25 

Cabbage,  barrel  .  1.00  @  1.75 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 3.00  @  3.25 

Toma  toes,  bushel  . 40  @>  75 

Peas,  bushel  .  1.50  @  1.75 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy  . 14.50  @15.00 

Ixiwer  grades  . 11.50  @13.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 20.00  @20.50 

Middlings  . 24.00  @27.50 

Live  Steers  .  7,00  @  8.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  . 5.00  <gi  7  00 

Calves  .  8.75  @11.75 

Sheep  .  0.75  @  7.00 

J-,a“lbs  . 10.05  @11.50 

H°SS  .  0.50  @  8.90 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


NEARBY  EGGS  AOVANIC.NG  RAPIDLY. 

Eggs  have  been  the  sensational  mar¬ 
ket  feature  lately,  owing  to  the  brisk  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  this  month.  It  is  unusual 
for  eggs  to  sell  at  40c  or  better  before 
the  middle  of  August.  Some  retailers 
are  already  asking  Winter  prices.  The 
Boston  wholesale  market  is  very  irregu¬ 
lar  at  present.  #  While  40c  is‘  the  top 
quotation  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
dealers  are  found  quoting  all  the  way 
from  38  to  45c  for  hennery  extras.  II. 
P.  Hood  it  Sons  report  paying  39c  in  the. 
country,  and  that  seems  to  be  about  the 
market  basis  of  the  towns  near  Boston. 
Higher  quotations  at  times  are  caused  by 
the  sales  of  small  lots  of  special  marks. 
The  tone  of  the  market  seems  strong, 
lint  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  weather 
which  has  been  very  hot  in  the  West,  not 
only  checking  production,  but  causing 
much  damage  during  shipment.  ‘•West¬ 
ern  eggs  are  fairly  burned  up,”  said  one 
dealer.  “My  receipts  of  best  eggs  have 
fallen  off  one-third,”  remarked  another. 
Total  receipts  at  Boston  the  past  week 
or  two  have  been  light  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  taking  into  account  the  large 
proportion  of  heated  eggs,  it  is  easy  to 
adcount  for  the  rise  in  the  choice  grades. 

POULTRY  HOLDS  FIRM. 

Tim  poultry  market  is  high  for  so  late 
in  the  season.  There  is  more  stock  com¬ 
ing  in,  especially  chickens,  but  demand 
seems  to  expand  without  lowering  the 
price  much.  It  is  possible  to  quote  live 
fowls  at  20c  and  broilers  at  23c.  “Broil¬ 
ers  should  not  be  shipped  under  1  lb. 
live  weight,”  said  Amos  Keyes  it  Son, 
“At  this  season  there  is  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  light  weight  individual  broilers 
of  three-quarter  lb.  A  few  are  sold  at 
say  50c  per  pair,  but  it  would  pay  to 
bold  them  for  heavier  weights.  Live 
ducks  are  16  to  18c.  Choice,  large  white 
Pekin  might  bring  a  little  more.  There 
is  110  demand  for  geese.  A  few  young 
live  turkeys  from  Vermont  sold  at  25c 
per  lb.  There  is  still  some  dying  in 
coops  of  hot  weather  shipments  even 
whefC  coops  arc  not  crowded.  Some 
shippers  study  the  weather  indications 
and  do  not  start  live  poultry  when  a  hot 
spell  is  coming.  The  standard  coops  hold¬ 
ing  about  15  average  fowls,  are  best;  25 
or  30  is  t.00  many  in  one  coop  of  any 
size.  The  best  coops  have  open  slat 
sides,  but  a  solid  floor  with  feeding  and 
watering  convenient.” 


BUTTER  MARKET  WELL  SUSTAINED. 

Much  heated  stock  is  arriving,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  receipts  grade 
as  extras. 

Top  grades  bring  30c  or  better,  owing 
to  the  light  supply.  A  check  was  put 
upon  certain  speculative  ideas  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  associated  storehouses  of  the 
showing  8,600,000  lbs.  increased  storage 
over  last  year.  Extras  are  30  to  3046c, 
firsts  2S  to  20c,  seconds  26  to  2744c. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN  BETTER  SUPPLY. 

I>ry,  sunny  weather  has  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  appearance  of  receipts. 
Later  pickings  of  beans  have  been  more 
free  from  rust,  the  supply  is  larger  and 
price  down  to  $2  per  bu.  Wax  string 
beans  $2  to  $2.25.  Flat  green  are  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  but  round  green  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Most  peas  are  poor,  but  some  are  very 
good,  and  the  range  is  $1  to  $2  per 
box.  Cucumbers  are  in  larger  supply  and 
lower  at  $2,75.  Native  tomatoes  are  still 
scarce  at  $3  per  box.  Beets  bring  about 
$2  per  100  bunches;  carrots,  40  to  50c 
do/,,  bunches;  parsnips  $1  do/,  bunches; 
squashes,  Summer,  $1  do/.;  onions  $1.25 
per  box ;  green  corn  $1  per  box ;  lettuce 
75c  to  $1  per  box ;  parsley  75c  per  box. 
Cabbages  are  doing  much  better  at  $1.50 
per  bbl.  Potatoes  arc  firm  on  a  basis 
of  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Field  beans 
are  still  sagging  back  after  the.  big  rise 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Choice  liaml-picked 
pea  beans  can  hardly  be  quoted  above 
$5.60  now. 

NOT  MANY  GOOD  APPLES  OFFERED. 

Small  green  apples  sell  for  $1  per  box ; 
small  to  medium  red,  mostly  Astruchan, 
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$1.25  to  $1.50;  and  large  striped  Wil¬ 
liams,  Duchess,  $1.75  to  $2.  These  are 
native  but  the  finest  apples  coming  are 
from  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  large 
Duchess,  bringing  $2.25  pier  bu/  Peach 
supplies  have  been  lighter  and  price 
around  $2.75  per  carrier.  A  few  Clapp 
pears  sold  at  $2.50  per  box.  Most  blue¬ 
berries  are  poor.  The  range  is  12  to  16c. 

A  few  strawberries  from  Nova  Scotia 
are  closing  the  season  at  10  to  15c. 
Blackberries  are  10  to  15c,  large  goose¬ 
berries  10  to  12c,  raspberries  8  to  12c, 
and  currants  8  to  10c. 

HAY  TENDING  LOWER. 

Increasing  arrivals  of  new  hay  tend 
toward  lower  prices.  No.  1  sells  at  $21, 
compared  with  $23  for  old  No.  1,  but  the 
bulk  of  old  hay  offered  is  not  above  No. 

2  at  $18  to  $21.  New  of  various  grades 
ranges  about  $2  below  old. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED  GOES  UP. 

The  advances  in  grain  have  sent  up  all  44  fobls. 
kinds  of  mill  feeds.  The  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  quotes  $1.88  for  corn- 
meal,  but  some  dealers  say  they  cannot 
find  anv  by  the  carload  at.  less  than  $2, 
which  looks  like  a  hard  outlook  for  the 
feeders.  Retail  prices  of  milk  are  being 
advanced  in  many  New  England  towns 
in  the  attempt,  to  pass  the  situation 
along  to  consumers.  Bran  is  $25  and 
middlings  $30.  Cottonseed  is  relatively 
cheaper  than  meal  selling  at  $35.  and 
linseed  at.  $37.50.  Hominy  feed  is  $32.65 
and  a  desirable  substitute  for  corn  meal 
at  that  price  or  near  it.  Retail  dealers 
hesitate  to  buy  feeds  at  the  advance,  fear¬ 
ing  to  be  caught  by  equally  sharp  de¬ 
clines. 

LIVE  STOCK  PRICES  EASIER. 

The  market  at  Brighton  and  Water- 
town  have  eased  off  a  little.  Fat  cattle 
have  not  exceeded  9c,  while  fair  to  good 
range  from  6  to  Sc.  Canning  stock  soils 
at  4  to  5c.  lings  are  9  to  10c;  lambs  8 
to  10c;  sheep  7  to  8c;  good  calves  10  to 
11c.  Trade  in  milch  cows  is  slow  again, 
good  ones  selling  at  $50  to  $75,  and  com¬ 
mon  ones  at  $35  to  $45.  Hardly  any 
sold  lately  as  high  as  $100.  Quite  a 
number  have  been  arriving  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  from  the  heat,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  horses  of  which  thousands  have  been 
coming  for  export  to  Europe.  G.  B.  F. 
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2  baskets  apples  . 75 

1 6  baskets  apples  . .70 

11  baskets  apples  . 60 

11.  baskets  apples  . 50 

4  baskets  apples  . 37 

4  baskets  apples  . 25 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


DACC  Tn-destructo 

KDSSMetalSILO 


Keeps  all  your  ensilage  sweet, 
fresh  and  clean.  Unavoidable 
loss  reduced  to  about  l  %  due  to 
no  leakage  or  evaporation. 

THE  PERMANENT  SILO 
can’t  blow  down,  buckle,  twist 
or  collapse.  Stands  rlvld  even 
when  empty.  Fireproof,  ntorm- 
proof.  Capacity  increased  any 
time  by  adding  to  height.  Guar- 
3tuee<lasr;U:i-;t  silage  acids.  We 
also  make  the  Boss  Wood  Silo. 
W rite  for  free  catalog. 

agents  wanted. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

BOJC313  SprlngflcH,  Ohio. 


appies 

apples 

apples 

apples 

apples 

apples 


CRAINE  f* 


Three  walls,  instead  of  tha  usual  one,  make 
this  silo  air  tight,  frost  and  water  proof; 
Preserves  silage  perfectly.  Requires  no 

hoopo.  Costs  no  more  then  single  wall  silos. 

Most  durable.  Guaranteed.  Many  natiafied  users, 
bend  postal  for  catalog.  Active  Aoemte  Wanted. 

„  W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co., 

Boss  10  Norwich,  N.V. 


29  crates. 

16  crates  raspberries 
1  crate  raspberries 

1  crate  raspberries 

2  crates  raspberries 

20  crates. 

9  crates  melons  . . . 

6  crates  melons  . .  . 

5  crates  melons  . . . 


Mnny  advantages  and  improvements 

in  Oliitii-  Sllrw.  Ordinary  standard  can-" 
utruvtlon  cost,  5  ft.  extra  capacity.  No  i 
N,  door  trouldog.  Extra  strong  and  tight. 


Wrftfl  /or  cunnneino  frre  r.iiab  j 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Globe  St. 
Sidney,  N.  Y- 


qts.  black  currants 
qts.  black  currants 
qts,  black  currants 
qts,  black  currants 


cuts  and  elevates  green  silage  to  the  top  of  the  highest  silo  with  little 
•  power.  In  every  state,  almost  everywhere,  there  are  many  "Papecs” 
f  successfully  operated  by  gas  engines  of  onlv  4  to  8  H.  P.  Because  the  Papec 
runs  at,  the  low  speed  of  only  600  R.  P.  M..  it  takes  less  power;  because  it  has 
/  mlx  vuis  *ns^ea(i  of  the  usual  four,  it  lias  a  stronger  blast  on  less  power. 
/  1  he  low  speed  makes  the  entire  machine  more  durable.  It  is  simple— of  few 

I  parts — all  easy  to  jrot  at.  Cutting  parts  are  easy  to  adjust— and  stay  set.  Has 
no  chains.  Strong  heavy  gears  form  the  driving  mechanism.  Frame  is  one- 
piene,  or  semi-sieH  -no  holts  or  screws  to  loosen.  Tlie  Papec  is  built  to 
last.  It  is  the  machine  for  you,  and  the  Vflfe  catalog  tells  just  why. 

Send  Postal  for  191 6  Catalog 

Tt  Lfivus  nil  til*-  mon.  fimi*.’u».l  j»mv»T->avin^  .qr|  v.'irUa;:*  s 

you  should  know  b«>r<irg  you  huv  ;i  m-w  nut  h  r.  It  al*n  tolls 

Mi.,  nr  iii.Mvd,,  i. -i Oil  i..  v  r.i|.<--  (  .ii.  r,  ,.i  -i f.  . • , i i , , jt  , iftCTJWjaOidBniSO"- 
that  bfUKllps  hay  uiul  other  small  grow  tlis  wt  il  as 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  - ~ 

Convenient  Distributing  Points  throughout  the  V.  Tu 
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Fills  Highest  Silo 

AN  International  ensilage  cutter,  Type  A, 

o  Pori  •n  n  ci'Ia  t  ▼  /-v  _ _ 


*  filled  a  Pennsylvania  silo  i  io  feet  high  and 
27  feet  in  diameter,  said  to  be  the  highest  silo  in  the 
world.  This  machine  has  tremendous  capacity.  It 
pours  a  stream  of  ensilage  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  to  25 
tons  an  hour,  cutting  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  may  be  desired. 
This  is  our  largest  cutter.  Type  B  cuts  12  to  16  tons;  Tvpe  E,  10 
to  12  tons;  and  type  F,  3  to  6  tons  per  hopr.  On  all  models 
knives  and  blower  are  attached  to  the  flywheel,  the  simplest 
arrangement  and  the  one  that  uses  the  least  power.  The  knives  can 
be  adjusted  to  absolute  accuracy,  and,  once  set,  are  held  firmly 
in  place.  Their  clean  shear  cut  begins  at  the  outer  edge,  throw¬ 
ing  most  of  the  work  close  to  the  center,  where  the  power  is 
greatest.  No  power  is  wasted. 

Internationa)  ensilage  cutters  are  safe.  All  working  parts  are 
carefully  housed.  Th©  lever  that  starts,  stops,  and  reverses  the 
machine  is  so  placed  that  a  man  cannot  reach  his  hand  as  far 
forward  as  the  knives  without  stopping  the  machine. 

*1  he  power  cost  is  low.  The  machine  will  fill  any  silo.  The 
Operators  are  carefully  protected  from  injury.  Here  are  three 
good  reasons  for  seeing  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer’s  place 
of  business,  or  writing  to  us  for  full  information. 

.International  Harvester  Company  of  America  ^ 

M  (Incorporated)  fM. 

f)  CHICAGO  USA  (ll 

y  Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano  vk 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1083.) 

“Say,  F rank,  old  man,  is  there  much 
in  what  the  preacher  was  passing  out 
this  morning?” 

“1  think  there  is,”  I  replied,  ‘’It’s 
plain  enough  to  me.  You  believe,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
don't  you? 

“Yes;  but  that  isn't - ” 

“Well,"  I  continued,  “I  feel  just  as 
sure  that  the  whole  thing,  the  system  of 
life  the  speaker  advised,  is  just  as  much 
good  policy  as  honesty ;  including  honor, 
generosity,  kindness  and  all  such  things. 
Anyhow,  I  know  I  never  enjoyed  any¬ 
thing  like  the  steady  life  and  what  little 
good  work  I’ve  done  with  the  church 
folks,  and  what  suits  me  and  makes  a 
man  of  me  I  believe  in  keeping  up.” 

“How  true,  my  young  friend,”  he 
mocked.  “Most  likely  the  good-looking 
girls  down  there  help  keep  you  con¬ 
tented." 

As  that  was  something  of  a  hot  shot 
for  me.  I  said  no  more.  It  was  no  use 
moralizing  to  that  young  scatterbrain. 
Hi*  seemed  as  much  a  heedless  boy  as 
ever,  just  the  same  as  when  we  used  to 
lain  wild  together  in  the  city,  while  my 
hard-working  life  and  lonely  thinking  in 
the  Peach  Hill  moonlight  made  me  feel 
years  older.  I  concluded  then  and  now 
that  city  boys  get  too  much  of  picture 
shows  and  theatres  and  general  excite¬ 
ment.  for  a  boy  must  think  somewhat  to 
take  <m  a  full-grown  mind.  Put  Harry 
is  a  dear,  bright,  likable  fellow  with  all 
liis  nonsense.  It  takes  many  sorts  of 
folks  to  make  the  world  interesting. 
S.  me  people  must  think  before  they  talk, 
and  some  must  chatter  away  delightfully 
and  think  seldom  for  themselves.  Charm¬ 
ing  company  are  our  brothers  aud  sis¬ 
ters.  and  no  two  alike. 

One  night  as  I  was  trying  to  get  to 
sleep  I  heard  Harry  chanting  to  the 
few  hut  forceful  mosquitoes  that  ven¬ 
tured  so  high  as  breezy  Peach  Ilill. 

“Mow'd  you  like  to  be  a  skeeter  aud  with 
the  skeeter  fly. 

Ho  sucks  the  blood  of  all  the  world,  it 
tastes  to  him  like  pie, 

He  makes  his  roost  upon  my  nose,  he 
jumps  into  my  eye, 

II ow'd  you  like  to  be  a  skeeter  and  with 
the  skeeters  fly. 

He  never  needs  to  hire  a  cook,  nor  has 
to  pay  the  rent. 

lie  never  buys  new  clothing;  for  lodging 
not  a  cent. 

Food  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  all  the 
earth’s  his  lunch. 

Pure  blood  or  blue  blood  he  pays  you 

with  a  bunch, 

He  hovers  'round  a  sweet  girl’s  lips,  he 
takes  her  by  the  hand, 

I\1  like  to  play  the  skeeter  aud  join  the 
skeeter  band.” 

So  hummed  my  city  bird,  while  I,  plod¬ 
ding  chap  that  I  had  become,  commenced 
to  scheme  how  I  could  check  the  mos¬ 
quito  pest  ou  my  lot  by  using  a  litzle 
kerosene  on  the  pond  hole,  a  plan  which 
worked  out  very  well,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  mosquitoes,  hut  the  scum  it 
made  proved  almost  too  much  for  old 
Red  aud  White  when  she  tried  to  drink 
it.  I  thought  something  better  than  mud 
pond  water  would  be  appreciated  any- 
lu.w  by  all  bauds,  so  I  sent  to  the  city 
for  a  cheap  pump.  It  cost  around  four 
dollars,  including  pipe,  well  point  aud  ex¬ 
press  charges.  I  drove  the  pipe  in  a 
springy  place  not  far  from  the  pond  hole, 
coupling  on  pipe  and  sinking  down  to 
the  rock  or  ledge.  I  blocked  up  the 
pump  aud  set  up  half  an  old  liquor  bar¬ 
rel  for  a  tub.  It  worked  all  ri:;kt  in 
Summer,  but  my  water  supply  was  al¬ 
ways  a  bother  until  in  late  years  the 
town  water  pipes  were  extended  up  the 
road  and  gave  me  supply  under  pressure. 

Harry  made  matters  lively  for  us  iu 
more  ways  than  I  had  expected.  He  was 
one  of  those  boys  who  never  think  care¬ 
fully  before  they  do  things,  and  he  had 
no  bent  for  farming,  anyhow ;  the  kind 
of  city  chap  that  supplies  funny  jokes 
for  farmer  boys  to  tell  about  him  for 
years  afterward.  He  took  to  our  cook¬ 
ing  pretty  well,  even  if  he  did  burn  out 
my  rin  kettles  and  singe  his  hair  over 
the  quick  flaming  camp  stove.  It  was 
not  so  amusing  to  me  when  he  found 
some  of  my  nitrate  of  soda  and  tried  to 
salt  our  food  with  it,  or  when  he  nearly 


poisoned  my  chickens  by  watering  them  in 
an  old  paint  tin.  He  tried  to  milk  old 
Red  and  White  sitting  ou  the  wrong  side, 
and  got  her  leg  in  the  pail,  and  little 
else. 

“She  gave  a  few  quarts  and  a  kick,” 
he  explained. 

(To  he  continued.) 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  deaths  due  to  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  in  all  boroughs  of  Creat¬ 
or  New  York,  up  to  August  8.  numbered 
1.143.  On  August  0  there  were  102  new 
cases.  New  Jersey  reported  a  total  of 
044  cases.  It  is  believed  the  epidemic 
will  continue  through  the  warm  weather. 
Ou  Aug.  8,  when  excessive  heat  and  hu¬ 
midity  accompanied  by  destructive  thun¬ 
derstorms.  caused  much  suffering  in  the 
city,  there  were  183  new  cases,  and  52 
deaths  from  the  disease. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  reported  to  President  Wilson  that  its 
regulations  regarding  the  parking  of  ex¬ 
plosives  were  complied  with  and  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Black  Tom  explosion 
at  Commuuipaw.  N.  .1.,  rests  on  the  State 
or  municipal  authorities.  Railway  ofli- 
cjals  are  protesting  agains  the  action  of 
Jersey  City  in  establishing  an  embargo 
on  explosives,  which  are  not  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  through  the  city  on  their 
way  to  tidewater. 

August  5  a  general  ear  strike  was  or¬ 
dered  by  union  officials  throughout  Creat¬ 
or  New  York.  For  a  few  days  much  de¬ 
lay  and  inconvenience  resulted,  though 
the  strike  was  an  orderly  one.  without 
the  violence  often  resulting  from  a  trac¬ 
tion  strike.  The  strike  was  settled  Au¬ 
gust  S  by  an  agreement  effected  by  Mayor 
Mi toh el  and  Oscar  8.  Straus,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  The 
mou  obtained  practically  all  they  asked, 
including  the  light  to  organize,  to  ap¬ 
point  committees  to  treat  with  the  com¬ 
panies  on  points  of  difference,  and  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  ou  questions  involving  wages. 

Twenty-five  freight  cars  in  the  Clare¬ 
mont  grain  yards  of  the  Lehigh  Talley 
Railroad  in  Jersey  City  were  destroyed, 
Aug.  6,  by  n  fire  which  the  railroad  and 
police  authorities  believe  was  incendiary. 
Among  the  cars  destroyed  were  two  con¬ 
taining  nitric  acid  in  drums,  which  were 
pulled  off  the  pier  at  Black  Tom  after 
the  great  explosion,  July  30.  The  roofs 
of  these  cars  had  been  burned  off  and  it 
is  suspected  that  somebody  thought  the 
tanks  were  filled  with  picric  acid,  which 
makes  great  havoc  when  it.  goes  off. 

August  7  five  sharks  were  killed  off 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  One  of  them, 
11  feet  long,  caused  a  terrific  battle  be¬ 
fore  it  was  killed. 

Three  mysterious  fires  were  reported 
recently  on  the  battleships  Oklahoma  and 
Maine,  lying  in  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard.  There  are  now  stringent  rules 
against  civilian  visitors  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  all  employees  are  supplied 
with  badges. 

A  case  recently  passed  on  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  was  au  action 
brought  against  the  Rochester  Lime  Com¬ 
pany  by  \Y.  J.  Perry  for  the  death  of 
liis  eight-year-old  sou.  The  company  had 
stored  a  chest  containing  nitre-glycerine 
caps  on  public  property,  without  a  per¬ 
mit.  These  caps  were  stolen  by  boys, 
and  the  Perry  boy’s  death  was  due  to 
playing  with  them.  Both  the  Appellate 
Division  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
cided  that  though  the  lime  company  had 
no  right  to  store  the  explosives  without 
a  permit,  the  theft  of  a  large  wooden 
box  containing  53  smaller  boxes  was  so 
clearly  au  act  of  wrong-iloing  on  tlie  part 
of  the  hoys  that  the  company  was  not 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  hoy  half 
a  mile  away  whose  playmates  were  guilty 
of  this  theft. 

FARM  AND  CARDEN. — The  World’s 
consumption  of  American  cotton  during 
the  year  ended  July  31.  was  14.813,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  070,000  hales  over 
the  preceding  season  aud  a  new  record, 
according  to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  The  former  record,  made  three 
years  ago,  was  14.715,000  bales.  Con- 
sumption  at  Stbuthoru  mills  was  4,047.000 
bales,  against  3.1G3.0OO  the  preceding 
year;  at  Northern  mills,  3,005.000 
against.  2,018.000.  and  at  foreign  mills. 
7.701.000.  against  8.053,000.  The  total 
visible  and  invisible  supply  of  American 
entton  July  31  last  was  3,035.000  hales, 
against  5.029,000  the  preceding  season. 
The  total  visible  supply  was  2,129,000 
bales,  against  3.282.000. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Wills,  of  Albany,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Veter¬ 
inary  Medical  Society  which  concluded 
its  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  at 
Ithaca,  Aug.  4.  Other  officers  chosen 
were  George  A.  Knapp,  Millbrnok,  vice- 
president ;  Dr.  P.  Fitch,  Ithaca,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  Walter  L.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Ithaca,  librarian.  Brooklyn  was 
selected  as  the  meeting  place  for  next 
year. 

Isban  Hess,  seventy-six  years  old.  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  under  Presi¬ 


dent  Cleveland,  and  Senator  from  the 
Albany  district  for  two  terms,  was  gored 
to  death  by  a  hull,  Aug.  3.  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  of  his  large  farm  at  South  Durham. 
Greene  County.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hess,  who 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  iu  Greene 
County,  practiced  law  iu  Albany  for 
many  years. 

Aug.  29-30  the  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  will  conduct  a  two- 
day  auto  tour  to  the  market  gardens 
around  Providence.  R.  I.  Autos  will  be 
assembled  at  the  New  Haven  Green  at 
6  a.  m.,  aud  at  the  Hartford  City  Hall 
at  7.30  a,  m.,  Aug.  29.  The  New  Haven 
section  will  travel  via  Norwich,  and  the 
Hartford  section  via  Willimantic.  The 
afternoon  of  this  day,  and  the  morning  of 
the  following  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
gardens.  Those  who  expect  to  make  the 
trip  are  asked  to  notify  the  secretary, 
Howard  F.  Huber.  123  Huntington  St., 
New  Haven.  Conn.  This  trip  is  also 
open  to  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  association. 

Dr.  IT.  A.  Surface.  State  Zoologist  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  resigned,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Sanders,  who  is 
at  present  State  Zoologist  in  Wisconsin 
and  a  professor  in  Wisconsin  University. 
Prior  to  his  accepting  these  positions  he 
was  in  the  Government  service  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  number  of  years  iu  charge 
of  tlie  Department  of  Inspection  of  Im¬ 
ported  Plants. 

Newspaper  reports  from  Salina,  Kan.. 
Aug.  8,  state  that  disastrous  fires  and 
bomb  explosions,  believed  to  be  part  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  the 
I.  W.  W,  because  of  the  arrest  of  many 
of  their  organizers,  continue  to  cause 
thousands  of  dollars  loss  to  western  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers.  These  thrashing  machine 
separators  were  destroyed  by  bomb  ex¬ 
plosions  near  St.  John.  The  bombs  were 
placed  in  the  machines  at  night,  and  ex¬ 
ploded  when  Work  was  started  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  stacks  of  wheat  and  a  thrash¬ 
ing  outfit  were  destroyed  near  Dodge 
City.  A  farmer  near  Glasco  lost  a  $4,000 
barn  by  fire  of  mysterious  origin.  In 
the  same  vicinity  John  Butler’s  barn, 
containing  5.000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  was  burned.  There  has  also 
been  trouble  in  South  Dakota. 

WASHINGTON. — A un o u n come n t  w a s 
made,  Aug.  4,  by  acting  Secretary  of 
State  Polk  that  the  treaty  by  which  the 
United  States  is  to  purchase  the  Danish 
West  Indies  had  been  signed  in  Now 
York  by  Secretary  Lansing  and  Minister 
Constantin  Brim  of  Denmark.  It  was 
stated  authoritatively  for  the  first  time 
that  the  price  stipulated  was  825,000,000. 
The  treaty  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  United  States  of  three  islands,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix  and  St.  John,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
for  many  years.  The-  Administration  will 
ask  the”  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  at 
an  early  date. 

The  Senate,  Aug.  8,  passed  the  bill  to 
exclude  from  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
children  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and 
under  10  if  the  child  he  worked  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  bill  as 
passed  would  prohibit  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  the  product  of  any  mine  or 
quarry  in  which  children  under  10  years 
<  f  age  have  been  employed,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  fac¬ 
tory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in 
which  children  under  14  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  or  in  which  children  between  14 
and  16  have  been  employed  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  more  than  six  days  a 
week,  before  0  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
Inter  than  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
completed  its  final  report  on  tlie  causes 
for  the  rise  in  gasoline  prices.  This 
final  report,  it  was  said,  will  go  iuto  de¬ 
tails  regarding  an  apparent  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient.  competition  between  companies 
producing  gasoline.  No  recommendations 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  concerns  are 
expected.  None  has  been  made  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Congress  will  be  told  that 
the  remedy  for  present  conditions  lies 
in  some  sort  of  regulation  of  gasoline 
manufacture  to  insure  real  competition, 
or  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  creation  of 
Government  machinery  authorized  to  fix 
prices. 


Use  Your  Auto 
for  Belt  Power 

OELPING  HENRY  is  a  simple  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  your 
automobile  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 
Gives  the  cheapest  belt  power  in  the 
wor!  J — takes  the  place  of  an  expensive 
portable  gas  engine.  Gives  your  car  and  tires 
less  wear  than  the  smoothest  road  bed. 

HELPING  HENRY 

Write  for  booklet  which  tells  how  success¬ 
fully  Helping  Henry  operates  all  small  ma¬ 
chinery  and  now  it  will  save  you 
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Engine* 


The  Greatest  Blessing  in  Every 
Farm  and  Suburban  Home 

YOU  can  have  plenty  of  pure  rur 
ning  water — fresh  from  the  wel'  - 
for  bathroom,  kitchen  and  bar'  ,  at 
even  temperature,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  practically  no  expense, 
after  moderate  cost  of  installing  our 

FRESH  WATER 
SYSTEM 

Gives  you  soft  and  hard  water.  Requires 
practically  no  attention. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  this  Sys¬ 
tem — just  tear  out  this  advertisement, 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  and  mail  to  us  for  interesting  booklet. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

584  Larkin  Street  Milwaukee,  Wif. 


LEVIN  PRIMER 


'TMIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-incli 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  tlie  agent  us  a  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET, 
based  oi>V-j 
thirty  years  11 

- t  P'l’tt’  A  1 


Cider 

refits 


PRACTICAL  ___  „ 

EXPERIENCE,  w  Sawmills.  Get  our  prices 

E.  B.  VAN  AHA  &  C0„  1 08  Penn  Ave„  Olean.  N.Y. 


Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
team 

Engines,  Boilers. 


A  BARREL 
A  MINUTE 


WITH  A  HANNEGAN  STEADY 
STREAM  POMP.  3-!n  One. 

More  W»lor,  Los*  Power,  Loss  Nolso. 
Send  for  Catalog  G 

WESTERN  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 
ST,  PAUL,  -  MINN. 


FITZ 

Steel  Water  Wheels 

Electric  li^ht  the  farm  from  a  very  small 
stream.  Booklet  tells  how.  Sent  FREE. 

_  Jfitz  Water  Wheel  Company 
lo3  George  Hanover,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  TNGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  c»l’<' use  caused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  anil  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou,  with  Bumble  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
XT  KU\V.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  hens  during  the  fortieth  week  have 
put  on  a  spurt  and  gained  135  eggs  over 
last  week’s  production,  the  total  this 
week  being  3.777.  Oakercst  Farm's  White 
Leghorns  take  first  place  with  a  score  of 
57;  with  A.  B.  Hull’s  White  Leghorns  a 
close  second  with  5<i  to  their  credit.  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Le  Men’s  White  Ttocks  from 
Massachusetts  are  thud  with  a  record 
of  55,  followed  by  three  pens  with  54, 
Merrythought  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes 
and  Mrs.  Kollin  S.  Woodruffs  and  W.  E. 
Atkinson’s  White  Leghorns.  In  the 
totals  Obed  G.  Knight's  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  have  gained  six  more,  and  now 
stand  03  eggs  ahead  of  Torn  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes,  their  nearest  compet¬ 
itors.  Will  Barron’s  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  third  place  with  a  total  of 
1,023. 

The  Poultry  Experiment  Station  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  wishing  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  to  the 
poultrymen  of  the  State,  sent  out  recently 
a  circular  letter  asking  about  20  ques- 
ticms,  one  of  which  was.  “What  problem 
causes  you  the  most  trouble,  the  solution 
of  which  would  do  you  l ho  most  good?” 
Tn  their  July  report  they  give  a  con¬ 
densed  list  of  the  first  530  answers.  One 
man  wanted  to  know  “how  to  work  20 
hours  a  day?”  but  over  50  per  cent,  of 
the  answers  dealt,  with  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  reproduction  of  the  flock  cov¬ 
ering  a  space  of  time  of  six  to  eight 
weeks,  from  the  fertility  of  eggs  to  the 
growing  of  the  chicks.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  answers  concerned  all  forms  of 
diarrhoea  of  young  ohicks.  The  next 
largest  number  was.  as  to  the  “cause  and 
prevention  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shell. 
The  third  was  concerning  “the  control  of 
lice  and  mites."  while  35  asked  “the  best 
way  to  start,  baby  chicks  for  the  first  few 
weeks.”  Two  asked  “how  to  condition 
and  prepare  birds  for  the.  show  room.” 
The  long  list  of  answers  would  require  a 
column  of  The  It  NT.-Y.  These  various 
problems  will  be  taken  up  by  the  station 
and  answered  in  the  coming  months  as 
well  as  they  can  be  determined. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  38  1.270 

Mrs,  Amfrc-ns  Brooke.  N e w  York....  41  1.155 

Frank  L>.  Tattle.  Massachusetts .  36  1.201 

Jules  F.  Fratmaia.  Long  Islaud .  38  1.403 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  40  1.271 

Fnirfields  Farms.  New  Hampshire...  23  1,344 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  .  35  1.014 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  38  1.475 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  45  1.551 

Mendeley  Poultry  Yard's,  Ohio  .  18  1.278 

White  Bocks. 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  SB  1.076 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  44  1.420 

Albert  T.  I, mixon.  Massachusetts.  .  .  55  1.529 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massrchucn-tts .  33  1.145 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts  34  1.420 


Buff  Bocks. 
A.  A.  Ilall,  Connecticut . 


Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  George  T£.  Wilcox.  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

I.ime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  Wvan.  Ctuh.  Pa..,. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  1C.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. 

.T.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Marsdoti  Cross  P.  Farm.  England.,.. 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  . .  . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri  . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut.... 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.  . 
G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 


32  1,092 


20  1,057 


17  1,140 


23  850 


44  1.309 
39  1,115 


Rhode  Island  Beds. 


Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  22  1  348 

A.  B.  Brunduge,  Connecticut .  10  1,380 

ILillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  34  1,344 

Homer  P.  Iteming.  Connecticut .  38  1.355 

Charles  O.  Polhemus.  New  York .  22  1,38< 

S.  «.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  23  l.IOl 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  28  1,456 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  23  1  231 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  28  953 

nurry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut  .  38  1,129 

A.  W.  UlUnerv,  New  Hampshire .  31  1.595 

F.  I».  Clark.  Connecticut  . 30  1  380 

Allan’s  Ilardtobcat  Beds,  R.  1 .  20  1,273 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut .  37  1.284 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts....  47  1.327 

Jacob  io.  Jansen.  Connecticut  .  30  1.420 

n.  W.  OCRing  wood,  New  Jersey .  32  1.217 

W.  II.  Bomstead.  Connecticut  .  25  1.003 

PI liec rest  Orchards,  Massachttset:  .  .  44  1.542 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  24  1.223 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  47  1.410 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  50  1,431 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Fa .  44  1.253 

Jay  H.  Krnissc.  New  York .  47  1.310 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  40  1.213 

James  II.  Lord.  Masse-  husetts .  40  1.250 

Mrs.  Roilin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  54  1,370 

Wind  sweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  44  1,405 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  “3  1,578 

1*.  G.  Platt.  Pm .  41  1,381 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York  •'  •  1.217 

F.  M.  Peaslev,  Connecticut  .  50  1,478 

Chas.  llcigl.  Ohio .  40  1.033 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  52  1,503 

Will  Barron,  England  .  50  1.623 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  34  1  248 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  49  1,448 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm.  Pit .  32  1.251 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  40  1.441 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1.270 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  39  1.493 

Mnrgaretu  P.  Farm,  Ohio  .  40  1,181 

Rrllnford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  32  1.287 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  33  1.127 

Wr.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  54  1.444 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  37  1.421 

N'.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  49  1.213 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y...  39  1.373 

6 eorgo  Fhiltips,  Connecticut  .  40  1,379 
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World’s  Greatest  Layers 


YOUNG’S 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


ins  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  add  Minorca 
size  to  Leghorn  prolificacy.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  possessed  by  the 
various  breeds  of  animals  have  been  fixed 
in  these  breeds  by  countless  generations 
of  purposive  breeding.  The  desired  char¬ 
acteristics  have  been  slowly  built  up. 


Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .......  51  1.3 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  25  9 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  47  1,3 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  45  1,3 

Onkerest  Farm,  New  York  .  57  1,4 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  52  1.3 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio . .  32  1,1 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Ileasley,  Michigan  .  30  1,0 

<).  L.  .Magrey,  Connecticut .  3S  9 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  34  1,4 

Bed  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  28  7 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey  .  32  1.2 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York .  47  1,3 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  25  1,1 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  50  1,E 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  25  1,( 

Black  Rliinelande.rs. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  37  1.4 

GKO.  A.  COSGROVE 


Better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  Showing  .10  different  cuts  of 
large  portable  bouses,  coops,  etc.  Prices  SI  and  up. 

E.  C.YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass 


Control  of  Molt 

When  is  the  best  time  to  molt  hens  for 
Winter  layers,  also  if  to  be  used  for 
breeders  in  Spring?  Tell  me  how  to  feed 
so  tis  to  control  the  molting  period. 

Michigan.  c.  F.  G. 

The  control  of  molting  is  not  practica¬ 
ble,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not.  practiced 
by  practical  poultrymen.  A  starvation 
diet  for  a  short  time  followed  by  exces¬ 
sive  feeding-  on  high  protein  food  will 
Cause  fowls  to  molt  prematurely  but  the 
results  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  and, 
as  one  experiment  station  which  tried  the 
plan  out  pretty  thoroughly  puts  it,  it  has 
been  found  best,  to  permit  hens  to  molt 
naturally,  and  not  to  endeavor  to  try  to 
change  the  natural  habit  of  the  fowls  in 
this  matter.  m.  b.  d. 


psvt&i  PARTRIDGES  1,  PHEASANTS 

CanereallKie*.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualls, 
Rabbit*,  Ituor,  etc.,  for  stocking  jtnrjiosns.  Fancy 
PhuasnulK.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks*  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  ami  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Forrots.  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  Will.  J.  -HACK  8NSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  IO,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Vj'  “With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS - CHICKS - STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laving  Competition  records  prove  it! 

We  produce  ott  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  each  customer. 

FREE  CATALOG  will  nt  you  right  J 
>  on  Leghorn*.  Write  for  It  today  I 


nesr  result  oi  corn,  oars,  naney.  wneat,  m _ i  u _ _  r-  „ 

buckwheat  and  rye.  whole  grains?  Hand  vs‘  HoPPer  Feedmg 

Ithode  Island,  MBS.  n.  A.  w.  Are  the  results  as  good  from  flocks  of 

Corn.  oats,  wheat,  rve.  barley,  and  Foghorns,  which  are  hopper-fed.  i.  e  get- 
buckwheat  have  so  nearly  the  same  com-  ting  all  the  feed  from  hoppers,  and  hav- 
position  that  1  do  not  believe  it  necessary  limited  range  as  those  from  flocks 

to  combine  them  in  any  exact  propor-  'vhl,hc  l»an(H*d  at  ffular  faa?es?  TUe 
tions  for  poultry.  Some 'of  these  grains  teeds  and  environment  being  the  same 

are  much  better  relished  than  others,  m  it  1  both  flocks.  .  s.  .  . 

however,  and  unless  some  attention  is  *  n8  ma- 

paid  to  the  tastes  of  the  fowls,  food  may  I  know  of  no  experiments  which  settle 
he  wasted.  Oats,  rye  and  barley  are  not  the  matter  of  the  comparative  value  of 
as  greedily  eaten  as  the  other  grains  and  hand  and  hopper  feeding,  but  I  believe 

should  be  given  in  correspondingly  small  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  hand  feed- 

proportion.  Corn  may  well  be  supple-  ing  by  competent  anil  interested  care- 
merited  by  the  other  grains  mentioned,  takers  is  superior  to  hopper  feeding  when 
given  in  such  proportions  as  the  tastes  of  production  alone  is  considered.  When 
the  fowls  and  the  relative  prices  of  the  labor  costs  arc  taken  inlo  Consideration, 
grains  dictate.  A  mixture  is  undoubtedly  however,  the  matter  assumes  another  as- 
bettcr  than  any  one  grain,  though  wheat  pact.  Hopper  feeding  enables  one  man 
alone  seems  to  come  most  nearly  to  being  to  care  for  a  larger  number  of  fowls,  or 
the  ideal  poultry  food.  M.  b.  d.  for  the  same  number  in  less  time.  Since 

-  net  profits  may  depend  as  much  upon  re- 

improving  Hen  Ration  duction  in  operating  expenses  as  upon  in¬ 
crease  m  gross  income,  hopper  feeding 

T  am  feeding  my  laying  hens  on  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
cracked  corn  anti  oats  for  whole  grain  in  economy  as  well  as  from  that  of  produc- 
the  proportion  of  100  lbs.  cracked  corn  to  tion.  M.  B.  D. 

1K5  lbs.  of  oats  and  giving  them  a  mash  - 

as  follows:  Wheat  bran,  200  lbs;  gluten 

feed,  100;  oorumenl,  100;  cheap  flour,  Coming  Farmers’ Meetings 

100;  hoof  scrap,  100;  Alfalfa  meal.  50;  SummM.  meeting  Maryland  State  Hor- 
lmseod  meal,  50.  ( an  this  be  improved,  tioultHr;|,  Society*  Hancock,  Md„  An¬ 
as  my  hens  do  not  lay  as  well  as  they  «xj  "() 

should ?  About  how  much  of  the  whole  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso- 
graiu  and  how  much  ot  tile  mash  should  oiation.  two-day  auto  tour,  August  20- 
I  feed  a  day  to  100  American  breed  op .  secretary,  Howard  F.  Huber,  123 
hens?  Tv  bat  do  you  figure  the  nutritive 
ratio  on  the  above  and  will  you  send  me 
the  figures  so  that  I  can  see  hmv  to  do  it? 

Maine.  F.  E.  H, 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  a 
good  one  though  the  addition  of  whole 
wheat  would  improve  it.  Whether  or  not 
this  addition  would  prove  profitable  with 
wheat  at  its  present  price  is  an  open 
question  however.  No  one  can  say  defin¬ 
itely  how  much  food  any  flock  should 
have;  they  should  have  all  they  want  and 
their  wants  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Probably  the  majority  of  poultrymen  feed 
the  mash  dry  and  keep  it  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  hens.  Some  find  that  their  flocks 
of  the  heavier  breeds  are  inclined  to  cat, 
loaf  and  grow  too  fat  if  mash  is  before 
them  all  the  time  and  they  open  dry 
mash  hoppers  only  during  the  afterno  ii. 

The  whole  grain  should  lie  fed  night  and 
morning,  and  the  amount  regulated  by 
the  appetite  of  the  fowls,  giving  all  that 
will  he  quickly  cleaned  up  but  none  to  lie 
wasted. 

Figuring  nutritive  ratios  of  poultry  ra¬ 
tions  is  a  form  of  mathematical  exercise 
not  much  indulged  in  by  poultrymen.  It 
could  not  he  done  exactly  without  know¬ 
ing  just  what  amounts  by  weight,  of  each 
ingredient  the  fowls  ate.  and  that,  of 
course,  varies  with  every  feeding  and 
each  individual  fowl.  Taken  with  their 
other  foods,  however,  lims  seem  to  do 
best  on  a  somewhat  narrower  grain  ra¬ 
tion  than  is  ordinarily  fed  milch  cows; 
one  part  of  protein  to  four  or  live  parts 
of  carbohydrates  being  about  right.  You 
cannot  balance  rations  without  the  aid  of 
tables  showing  the  nutritive  contents  of 
the  various  grains.  Your  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Orono  will  probably  he 
able  to  furnish  you  with  a  bulletin  con¬ 
taining  these  tables  and  directions  for 
using  them ;  if  not  an  application  to 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 

N.  Y..  asking  for  their  bulletin  “Comput¬ 
ing  Rations  for  Farm  Animals”  will 
doubtless  be  recognized 


Perfected  English  200-Egg  Strain 

s  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  R.  L  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

OOO  PROOP — l^t  pH/:**  l.euliordf*.  N  •.  th  Ain  K.-gOon- 
f  w  ^  Iieitfc  Lai tl  li:  i>Fggs.  Ke.N  i<t  | *rt /.«•,  live 

LiKJtu  UM  1013  egg?,  liigiic-1  n/Vn  in’,  h*  -1  trconl; 

no  up  MHrtDi.il  Keg  CaUtVFl,  10  hens 

t(j  (jS  £000  over  *juo-ertr  uv*> rage.  Most 

n  7,  r*  I'rofiULle  jo.ijUry  kiiuwTi*  Keilu*  «^1  m 

I  ll  K  Hreerjipggtoek.  HaieUTmr  Kcv-  L.  BhI».v 

n  Thicks,  Write  for  Free  Boafc,  "  Story  oi  ll»c  200- 
YfcAK  Mrs,"  enuiivljis  vaLwudo  liitorTiiminli  ihnt 

will  lucre &<*e  your  j  icM. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  P.  Lancu.ter,  Pa. 


400  BARRON  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sunppy  birds,  finest  of  breeders.  7.V.  each.  10  or 
more.  OOe.  earn,  Yearling  breeding  liens.  T.V  each. 
Ill  m  more.  60c.  each.  Pallets,  $1  to  tl  50  each.  Very 
choice  Barron  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  J'J.fiO  each.  On 
npi-roval.  affidavit;  furnished  Moving  imr  plant, 
reason  for  low  prices.  RANSOM  FARM,  Cnagrln  Falls.  0. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  $10  per  Dozen 

These  smart,  husky,  lively  little  fellows,  weighing 
1*0-2  lbs.,  are  your  chance  to  secure  new  blood  for 
your  tlock  at  a  small  expense.  Barron  Leghorn 
yearling  hens,  61  each.  We  are  closing  out  onr  Bar¬ 
ron  Wiille  Wyandottes,  yearling  liens  and  original 
imported  hens  Cii  $2  each.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Winsor  Farm,  Acushnet  Station.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 


256-egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies  and  large  red  lop 
over  combs.  Hens,  pullets  and  male  birds  for  sale, 

A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R  D.  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-284-egg  strain.  6  liens  and  a  cock  for  610.  A  few 
lU-weei.s  pullets  to  spare.  E  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale. NY. 


“  Pullets  of  Quality,  Not  Cullity  ” 
2,000  AND  API9L  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

They  are  what  you  wnnt  because  they  are  not  culls 
soma  dealer  lias  bought  for  speculation.  Every  pul¬ 
let.  I  sail  I  rear  and  have  personal  charge  of.  Oiren- 
ar  on  request.  L.  E.  I N GOLDS B Y .  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y. 


Dill  I  CTC  FOB  SALE-S  C.W.  LEGHORN 

rU  LLC  I  0  March,  April  and  May  hatched. 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  forwinter  egg 
production.  Gilead Eg-^Farm, Carmel, N.Y~ 


SUMMER  SALE  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct,  imported  record  hens  and  daughters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CounellsviUe,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  SVT/nTiTi 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducks, $2  and  S3  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoentxville,  Pa. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

1  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  255  to 
268-<-gg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  hens. 

E,  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalat'liiii,  N,  Y. 


White  Wyandottes — “REGALS” 

Yearling  hens,  61.50  and  $2;  males.  82  and  $3. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N  Y 


Pullets  and  Breeders  for  Sale 

at  ow  prices  under  onr  unique  literal  guarantee  of 
absolute  satisfaction  pry  run-  Money  Hack,  including 
transportation  charges  Write  fni  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Sarron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Piraet  Importer.  Best  up-nested  Corkpivl.s 

iY>rUs.  and  yearling  — Sl.OiL  £1.50  and  &2.00  »*;iFh. 

SpMiinl  low  price,  bc^fc  nihility;  SO  year*’  breeder  utility 
stock.  Improve  vour  Mock.  SutisfacTkiii  g’Uurnnii  i  ti. 

1*.  F.  R.V  I’ V ER'tY  -  Mwriboro,  Mima. 


Cross-bred  Fowls 

What  do  you  think  about  crossing 
1‘lack  Minorcas  ami  White  l.eghorus?  I 
have  about  100  Minorcas  and  arn  think¬ 
ing  of  crossing  some  of  them  with  some 
White  Leghorn  cockerels.  T>o  you  think 
they  will  make  better  layers?  I  like  the 
Minorcas  as  they  lay  such  a  lame  es;jt. 

New  York.  F.  w.  n. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  crossing 
purebred  animals  is  that  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  value  possessed  hy  the  various 
breeds  have  been  obtained  by  slow  accre¬ 
tion  and  not  by  addition.  Crossing  the 
Holstein  and  the  Jersey  will  not  give 
Holstein  quantity  and  Jersey  quality, 
save  by  rare  chance ;  neither  will  cross¬ 


B4 RREO  R OCKS,B<?3iWff°it 

Throe  choice  pens  for  sale,  three  months  old  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pallets.  Also  Utility  rod  Pullets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ISAAC  BAC0RN,  Serneantsville  N  J. 


PI  Tl  I  FT<5  W11ITE  leghorns,  barreo  rocks, 

*  VAl_iA_.A_<  A  lor  delivery  during  tho  coming 
months  at  lour  and  Kiv-  Mouths  Of  age.  Hook  hr. 

THE  MACKEY  FAKMS  -  Gilbou.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Vihert  strain.  Cockerels,  S2  and  $3.  4  yearling  hens 

and  cockerel,  Sll).  Anna  M,  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Healthy,  business  kind:  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
j  i  cst£ri(  including  Bamm  si  min:  fi-wevk  pullets.  Bonk  imr 
orders.  eirc.ilar  (roe.  Hamilton  Kaum,  Huntington^  N.Y" 


Standard  Bred,  hii.ii  recev.i  stoek,  red  to  the  skin, 
(C  l  and  .voting  sto.-k.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo*  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H 


A  Bargain-White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Best  winter  1  aye  is  in  this  section 

I).  A.  II AYK SPORT  -  New  Hope.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Fmrfpn  Rppip  P«kin  Ducks,  White  Afri 

iid  iimuui  cinuenueese  ,..iB  eiuineas,  Rock.  R.  i 

Red,  i  nnipines.  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards.  R.  3,  Athens, Pa 


SILVER CAMPIHENENS 

for  young  stoek.  Or.  J.  C.  McPHERSON,  Millingtun.  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  which 
it  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Club  of  the  World  the 
Post  Office  Department  issued  today  a 
fraud  order  against  the  International 
Automobile  League,  Tnc. ;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League  Tire  Conipanv 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  C.  Bidwell, 
president  of  both  concerns.  Post  Office 
Department  records  show  P.  id  well  has 
been  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  charged  with  using 
the  mails  to  further  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Testimony  was  given  that  Bid- 
well  and  his  agents,  soliciting  members 
for  the  league  at  $10  each,  represented 
the  league  had  contracts  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor  car  accessories  which  en¬ 
abled  the  league  to  sell  them  to  members 
at  dealers'  and  manufacturers’  prices. 
Post  Office  officials  say  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  realized  n  fortune. — -Daily 
Paper. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  warned 
its  readers  against  this  scheme  from  its 
inception.  These  membership  schemes  in¬ 
variably  prove  a  disappointment  to  the 
members,  as  they  cannot  be  maintained 
on  an  honest  basis  and  sell  goods  on  the 
basis  proposed.  This  Buffalo  concern  re¬ 
cently  brought  suit  against  one  of  our 
subscribers  for  five  years  back  dues  on 
membership.  The  R.  N.-Y.  took  up  a 
defense  of  the  suit  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  case  has  not  come  to  trial. 
Evidently  the  suit  was  brought  to  fright¬ 
en  the  farmer  iuto  paying  the  $50.  And 
the  bluff  might  have  worked  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  Our  subscribers  have  been  warned 
so  often  against  these  fake  schemes  that 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if 
they  get  caught  by  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moters. 


Find  enelosed  letter  from  a  sale 
ageney.  What  do  you  know  about  this? 
Kindly  inform  a  new  subscriber  to  your 
paper  is  this  agency  all  right,  or  do  they 
simply  desire  the  foe?  m.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  repeat  qur  warning  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  fees  for  the  sale  of  your  property. 
"We  have  referred  to  this  Western  Sales 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  you 
will  he  money  in  pocket  if  you  put  their 
literature  in  the  fire. 

On  July  11,  1016,  I  received  from  the 
National  Rubber  Go.  of  Pottstown,  Pa., 
a  list  of  auto  tires  for  sale  at  reduced 
prices.  On  July  FI,  I  sent  these  people 
a  post  office  money  order  for  $10. SO  for 
a  .10x3 Vt  non-skid  clincher  tire  to  lie  sent 
at  once  by  express,  as  stated  on  circular. 
Not  receiving  tire  after  two  weeks’  wait, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  firm.  I  received 
an  acknowledgement  of  order  received. 
Since  that  time  1  have  not  yet  received 
the  tire.  On  Aug,  1  I  sent  another  let¬ 
ter,  hut  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 
If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  I  hope 
you  can  help  me  out  iu  this  matter. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  K. 

We  have  previously  referred  in  this 
department  to  the  stock -selling  scheme  of 
this  concern,  and  advised  farmers  against 
letting  this  promoter  get  his  fingers  on 
any  of  their  hard-earned  savings.  The 
National  Rubber  Go.  now  seems  to  he 
sending  out  “bargain”  offers  to  sell  auto¬ 
mobile  tires,  and  it  appears,  from  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  above  subscriber,  that  it  is 
equally  as  dangerous  to  send  the  concern 
money  for  tires  as  it  is  to  invest  in  the 
stock  of  the  concern.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples  we  would  not  patronize  a  house  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  for  money  on  a  get- 
rich-quick  stock-selling  scheme  anyhow. 

T  am  sending  this  in  hopes  that  you 
will  print  it  as  a  warning  to  others, 

I  did  not  expect  much  for  $8.50;  thought 
it  might  do  for  my  chickens  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  also  for  breeders  in  Spring.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  when  it  came. 
There  were  two  bundles  of  rough  lum¬ 
ber,  11  boards  %x8,  some  11  ft.,  some 
10  ft.;  20  sticks  2 1  x  1  of  different 

lengths  from  10  ft.  to  2  ft.  2  in.  Roosts, 
round  sticks  with  hark  on.  I  was  so  dis¬ 
satisfied  I  wanted  to  return  it.  One 
would  think  it  quite  a  henhouse  by  de¬ 
scription.  There  were  no  nests  or  any¬ 
thing  for  yard.  mbs.  e.  l.  f.  ' 

Massachusetts. 

The  Poultry  Exchange  promised  to 
take  back  the  poultry  house  and  refund 
the  money  provided  the  subscriber  would 
pay  return  charges.  As  the  subscriber 
had  paid  charges  one  way,  it  was  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  her  to  pay  further 
charges,  and  the  unsatisfactory  house 
was  left  on  her  hands.  They  advertised 
the  poultry  house  for  $8.50,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  as  to  just  what  com¬ 
prised  the  house,  they  stated  because  of 
the  freight  they  had  discontinued  ship¬ 
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ping  the  houses,  but  would  sell  the  plans 
for  $1.  Id  the  advertisement  scale  draw¬ 
ings  were  quoted  at  $2.  Take  it  all  in 
all  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pass  by 
the  Poultry  Exchange  or  Utilities  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  The  paper  car¬ 
rying  the  advertisement  evidently  feels  no 
responsibility  toward  its  subscribers. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club,  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my  experience 
with  the  Bent-Croissant  Company  of 
Antwerp,  N.  Y.  On  March  1(5  I  sent 
them  a  check  for  $11  in  payment  of  an 
order  for  200  pounds  of  milk  albumen, 
which  was  to  be  shipped  at.  once,  freight 
prepaid.  I  did  not.  get  an  answer  to  my 
letter,  and  wrote  twice  asking  for  the 
goods  or  my  money  hack,  but  could  get 
no  reply.  I  saw  this  advertisement  iu 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  let  them  know  about  my  order 
to  the  above  company.  I  mailed  two  let¬ 
ters  to  them,  asking  them  to  investigate 
and  let  me  know  what  the  trouble  was. 
but  I  could  get  no  reply  from  them  either. 
The  Bent-Croissant  Company  have  my 
$11.  and  I  cannot  get  even  an  answer  to 
my  letter.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
J'ouHry  Advocate  will  not  at  least  reply. 
I  am  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can  do 
anything  to  help  me.  E.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

MV  were  no  more  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  response  from  the  Bent-Crois¬ 
sant  Co.  and  the  complaint  has  been  sent 
to  the  Tost  Office  Department  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  are  glad  the  members  of 
the  Anti-Fake  Club  report  these  trans¬ 
actions  to  us,  as  we  want  to  use  them 
for  the  guidance  of  others,  and  to  save 
them  from  a  like  loss. 

The  American  Sad  Tron  &  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  through  their  agents, 
canvassed  this  community  and  surround¬ 
ing  country,  getting  orders  for  the  Ever 
Ready  self-heating  sad  iron,  price  $2 
with  order  and  balance  of  $1.75  upon  de¬ 
livery  of  iron.  By  a  little  demonstration 
and  a  bunch  of  lies  they  sold  readily,  as 
a  safe  self-heating  iron  is  a  necessity. 
They  didn’t  deliver  until  the  territory 
was  canvassed,  In  the  meantime  through 
some  victims  that  had  a  similar  iron, 
minus  the  grate,  we  learned  that  the  iron 
was  worthless.  Upon  delivery  agent  was 
asked  to  start  iron.  This  he  refused, 
saying  he  was  in  a  hurry  as  his  car  hire 
was  too  expensive  and  that  if  we  would 
give  the  $1.75  In*  would  leave  iron.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  do  Ibis,  he  promised  he  would 
be  around  in  two  days  to  start  irons  and 
prove  them  satisfactory.  He  never  came; 
instead  that  day  lie  had  his  driver  let 
him  off  at  a  town  10  miles  away  and 
leave  a  hill  for  auto  hire  behind  !  Many 
never  received  their  irons,  or  a  eh n nee  to 
refuse  them.  He  bought  a  razor  from  a 
town  harbor  and  never  paid  for  it.  When 
delivering  agent  admitted  it  would  take 
an  hour  to  get  iron  Started.  When  start¬ 
ed  it.  would  hold  heat  for  about  three 
minutes  work  and  then  take  from  12  to 
20  minutes  to  get  ready  again.  No  one 
uses  them.  C.  w.  c. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

The  above  letter  from  a  prominent 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  speaks  for  itself 
regarding  agents  traveling  through  the 
country  selling  self-heating  irons.  We 
have  had  many  complaints  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  these 
agents,  and  many  of  our  reports  show 
that  this  class  of  irons  does  not  give  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed,  and 
it  looks  like  a  fraud  to  me.  Give  them 
a  little  free  advertising  if  it  is. 

NOW  Y.irk,  G.  W.  P. 

G.  W.  r.  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Anti-Fake  Club.  The  Electric  Paint 
and  Varnish  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
might  be  a  twin  brother  to  the  Progress 
Paint  Co.  of  the  same  place,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  A  half  barrel  of  “Elec¬ 
tro-Carbon”  is  providentially  in  storage 
in  his  town,  and  to  save  expense  in  or¬ 
dering  its  return  it  can  he  had  at  half 
price,  less  storage  and  accrued  carrying 
charges.  All  this  is  embodied  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  a  number  of  which  reach  us 
each  clay,  indicating  that  the  company  is 
sending  them  out  in  large  quantities. 
Don’t  waste  money  on  goods  that  do  not 
have  enough  value  to  sell  themselves. 

Over  a  year  ago  John  D.  Rosko,  1352 
Maryland  avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  wrote 
to  my  neighbor  for  country  produce-  He 
did  not  have  any,  so  he  told  me  about,  it 
and  I  sent  hint  20  lbs.  butter.  I  cannot 
collect  the  money;  it  was  $5.  o.  c*.  i*. 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  only  a  small  amount,  but  the 
injustice  to  the  farmer  is  great.  Wo 
have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  will  de¬ 
liberately  neglect  to  pay  bills  for  produce 
and  supplies.  It  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
a  fraud.  Mr.  Rosko  was  listed  as  a 
grocer  with  no  definite  rating.  We  would 
not  have  advised  shipping  to  him  at  any 


ANEW  ROOFFRFF 


time,  and  this  transaction  is  reported  for 
the  benefit  of  other  shippers  who  may  he 
approached  by  him  or  others  of  his  kind. 
We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  make 
the  collection. 


Instead  ofKneeHigh 
Oa  Because  Helfeed 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

Within  the  past  week  sections  of  the 
country  near  Bryan,  O.,  have  had  tremen¬ 
dous  rains.  But  hardly  a  drop  has  been 
given  to  the  parched  and  cracked  ground 
here  in  Hicksville  IS  miles  southwest 
from  where  parts  of  the  town  were  nearly 
flooded  last  week.  East  of  us  big  rains 
were  enjoyed  and  nearer  town  some  farms 
were  nicely  refreshed  by  showers  while 
others  a  few  rods  distant  received  not  a 
drop.  Big  electrical  storms  also  have 
been  experienced  all  around  us.  Hay 
this  year  has  proven  a  very  big  crop  with 
us,  and  is  nicely  taken  care  of  around 
here.  Wheat  was  light  and  there  was 
not  much  of  it.  But  harvesting  condi¬ 
tions  were  ideal  and  the  crop  is  housed 
or  safely  cared  for.  Oats  generally  are 
good  and  after  this  week  will  be  out  of 
the  way.  Corn  is  looking  well  although 
somewhat  uneven,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  for  a  big  crop.  Sugar  beets  will 
not  be  ns  large  a  source  of  income  as  last 
year,  mostly  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  get  labor  to 
care  for  them.  J.  W.  H. 

Bryan,  O. 

The  weather  for  the  past  month  has 
broken  the  record  for  the  past  twenty 
years  as  regards  dryness  and  heat.  The 
amount  of  rain  has  been  6-10  of  an  inch, 
and  the  mean  temperature  75  degrees. 
We  feel  the  dryness  as  much  as  we  did 
the  early  wet  weather.  Pasturage  is  get¬ 
ting  dry;  cows  are  failing  in  their  milk; 
potatoes  and  cabbage  are  very  much  in 
need  of  rain.  There  has  been  a, very 
large  crop  of  hay  harvested,  mostly  mixed 
hay,  very  little  clean  Timothy.  Wheat  is 
cut  and  being  drawn  and  thrashed.  It 
will  not  yield  as  heavily  as  last  year.  New 
seeding  is  extra  good.  The  second  crop  of 
Alfalfa  is  heavy  and  being  cut,  but  will 
have  uo  third  crop  if  it  does  not  rain 
pretty  soon.  Corn  find  beans  are  spotted. 
Raspberries  have  been  quite  a  good  crop, 
but  the  dry  weather  has  hurt  them,  l’eas 
for  the  canning  factory  have  been  60  per 
cent,  of  a  crop.  The  crop  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries  has  bceu  large.  Wheat.  $1.10;  oats, 
10  cents;  cmn.  75;  barley,  60;  butter, 
24  ;  eggs.  25;  lambs.  0;  veal,  11  :  pork,  0. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 

August  1.  Iu  regard  *o  apples  the  out¬ 
look  is  very  poor,  at  least  for  the  eastern 
part  of  Genesee  County,  which  is  as  far 
as  my  observation  extends  at  present. 
Trees  blossomed  very  heavily  and  gave 
promise  of  abundant  yield  but  owing  to 
continued  rains  at  that  time  the  set  is 
small;  early  varieties  especially  are  few 
and  of  poor  quality.  Some  large  orchards 
are  practically  fruitless,  while  others 
show  a  scattering  setting.  Pears  will 
not  be  quite  the  failure  they  were  last 
year,  although  the  crop  does  not  promise 
very  great  abundance.  Plums  and 
peaches  are  nearly  a  total  failure  here. 
In  regard  to  the  small  fruits,  strawberries 
were  plentiful,  as  they  did  not  suffer 
from  the  great  drought  which  is  now 
superseding  the  severe  ruins  of  May  and 
June.  Red  and  black  raspberries  would 
have  been  a  normal  crop,  but  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  and  dryness  which  caused 
them  to  dry  on  the  bushes.  Cherries  were 
a  good  crop  and  of  good  quality.  The 
hulk  nf  the  hay  crop  is  secured  in  good 
shape  and  is  a  mammoth  crop,  breaking 
all  records,  although  somewhat  coarse. 
Alfalfa  ditto.  Wheat  is  also  a  bumper 
crop  and  is  at  present  about  half  secured. 
Corn  and  beans  are  mainly  looking  poor, 
owing  to  continued  wet  at.  planting  time, 
and  now  the  drought  unless  soon  broken, 
will  prevent  beans  from  setting  well. 
More  buckwheat  than  'common  is  sown  ; 
in  some  cases  it  has  superseded  corn  and 
beans,  which  could  not  be  planted  until 
too  late.  Garden  truck  was  doing  well 
until  the  dry  weather  of  the  past  four  or 
five  weeks  which  is  causing  it  to  wilt  and 
dry  up.  Cabbage  seems  to  be  a  small 
acreage  here  and  is  mainly  poor  also 
owing  to  dry  weather.  Oats  and  barley 
are  rapidly  ripening,  and  while  the  straw 
is  heavy,  the  grain  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
light.  J.  n.  At. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


^limestone 


When  E.  Z.  Hitt,  of  Altcnburg,  Mo., 
bought  his  LIMEPULVER  he  made 
generous  applications  of  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone.  He  writer:  “Never  beloretbc  application  ©I  pul¬ 
verized  llmeilone  could  we  trow  alfalfa  higher  than 
knee  hirh,  but  Hi ufe  the  application  my  flrit  cutune  was 
want  hifh  and  hither.” 


Enables  any  farmer  to  erind  limestone  rifht  on  the  farm 
at  l  he  rate  of  from  1  to  7  tons  per  hour.  Rock  can  be 
fed  weir  hint  <*<>  lb*,  or  more,  and  Instantly  reduced  to 
du*t.  orcruihcd  for  road  and  concrete  work,  Portable  — 
Erery  machine  guaranteed.  Write  for  trial  offer. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

265  First  Avunub  Columbus,  Ohio 


NOZV  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Lime  for  Fall  use. 

i  Caledonia 
I  *  Marl  Lime 

has  made  some  wonderful  records 
for  quick  and  lasting  results.  Be- 
fore  you  buy  your  lime,  send  for 
MaA  our  prices  and 

VM  BOOK  OF  LIME  FACTS  ffree) 

-m  internation  l  agri  corp’n 

'  \\\\  808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG, 
l  '-WW  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


“The  Joynt  Brand"  Pure  Gnleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

Tim  host  I'otash  fertilizer.  The  best,  cheapest  and 
most  lusting  fertilizer.  They  solve  the  fertilizer 
problem,  Correspondence  invited.  References, 
1  Minn's  or  Brad  street's  or  Bunk  of  J I  ami  I  ton,  I  .tick- 
now,  Out.  Address,  JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow.  Out..  Canada 


WRITE  FOR 

sSnnnGC 


Jh-  2,  -«  Over  25,000.000  rods  Brown 
X.  Jf  j  Fence  already  sold  to  100,000 
Au-W  Ol;  j  fanners.  Factory  Prices, 
kf  ft  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  alyles. 

13c  per  rod  up.  Galea  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE' ‘CO, 
,53  ■  •  >  Cleveland,  Ohio 


r  You  get  it  without  argument  uudc^L 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  aif 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

»Mr&rr»Tr— \°"r  protects  y6u.  Lifetime 

' — 1  J  service,  low  cost. 

Tt  Write  tnUiii/ for  Free  Ttimflnn  Ciitatog. 

V  ’  ’vQ'Vt  nl»o  make  Cnrn  Crlln,  Stork  Tanks,  Wire 
n  r t'rlli  &  Tank,  or  I- r lire  Catalog  Sire. 

VoV//  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

\  /  Button  16  MIinil.hTDWtt,  OHIO 


uash  from 
Waste  Fruit 

byutins  Clark ‘a  Farmers*  Favorite 

1  Mur  Mill,  h'implu,  mphir  and  durable. 

fn  u  linn  poronru;  R*»t»  (ill  tiio 
it  lieu .  liana  opurnlml  xixe  uti 

t.*  75  t*u.  por  hour  power  opum  tail  mill. 

Wo  hnvu  t war  Mlyle. 

»SW ul  today  for  catalog 

THE  CUTAWAY  MARROW  CO.  < 
39  B  Main  St.  HiKganum,  Conn.’ 


July  26.  Apples  art*,  a  short  prop  in 
Nova  Scotia  this  year.  Talking  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  the  esti¬ 
mate  average  is  about  450,000  barrels  of 
apples.  The  home  market  should  take 
about  150,000  barrels  of  this,  leaving 
300,000  for  export.  I’riees  are  expected 
to  be  good.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  clean, 
so  far.  but  it  seems  impossible  to  expect 
it  to  continue  clean,  with  the  weather  we 
have  had  ami  still  are  having.  There  are 
some  who  have  omitted  spraying  or  cur¬ 
tailed  the  amount  of  spray,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  of  one  concern  as 
to  t lie  number  of  outfits  sold  in  this  An¬ 
napolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia  are  inter¬ 
esting.  1612,  48  power  spraying  outfits; 
11)13,  0!)  power  spraying  outfits;  1614, 
153  power  spraying  outfits;  1615,  1SJ) 
power  spraying  outfits;  1616,  238  power 
spraying  outfits.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  is 
“spray  or  milk  cows.”  Huy  is  another 
immense  crop.  Men  are  scarce.  J.  B. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  nud  business  ability,  here’s  an 
-IV  opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
groat  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
ne  there’s  largo  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 


Portable — Steam  or  Gasoline 

Best  by  test,  how  in  price,  high 
in  practical  wo  th.  You  can  matte 
i<  1  ty  f  ir  itself  nud  earn  dividends 
all  the  time.  I.,  ok  into  this!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

V  Our  1 4(1- png 0  cAt«toflruu  d«- 

\  |  uctibcM  VI  different  tftiir  Out- 

.  fila.  Write  oe  *.nd  mail 

\  B  y<»u  tbiii  book  which  will  point 

..Vlv'ft  J  tho  w;*y  to  money  making. 
,  WnUi  to- duy. 

\  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

:.n  -  -  -  jr  544  Washington  St, 
ilron,  0. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  «e  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  -YORKER  renders  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  twy  or  sell  nr  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  ami  address  must  be 
counted  »a  part,  of  the  advertisement  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tion*  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not,  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advert isenumts 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  u»  not  lator  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tno  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — “New  Way"  gasoline  engine,  double 
cylinder  and  mounted  on  iron  truck,  good  ns 
new,  half  price.  .7.  I.  IIEUETEK,  Gettysburg, 
Pn. 


CEMENT  PLUCK  OUTFIT,  witli  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale,  no  snud  here;  cost  $270;  sell 
for  $100.  Also  three  400  egg  Cyphers  lucu- 
bators,  bargains,  at  $18  each.  A.  E.  HAMP¬ 
TON,  Pitistown,  N.  J. 


FoR  KALE  -Ten  horsepower  steam  boiler  and 
engine  eoiobiried,  also  No.  S  hydraulic  elder 
press  In  good’  condition.  JoIIN  JOHNSON, 
Bulirslone  Farm,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 0  It.  p.  I.  TT.  C.  gas  engine  on 
trucks,  with  40  ft.  belt  and  saw;  also 
small  Gray  Thrashing  Machine,  like  new;  $225 
for  lot.  D.  L.  FISHER,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Equity  in  new,  Bronx  apart¬ 
ment,  for  farm  with  up-to-date  buildings; 
stock  and  equipment;  house  must  have  modern 
conveniences  and  located  on  or  near  trolley  or 
steam  road.  Preferably  on  outskirts  of  large 
town  or  city.  Give  particulars  and  photos  first 
letter.  BOX  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  130  acres,  well  watered. 

sugar  bush,  large  house,  2  horns,  ice  house, 
up-to-date  milk  house,  near  school,  on  telephone 
line,  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY 
TECHENT1KN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
Fruit  Belt.  LOYl)  MURRAY,  Cooporsville, 
Midi. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Stockbrldge,  N.  Y. 


25- ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 
A,  BOX  50. 


25  ACRE  FARM;  level,  free  of  stones;  State 
road.  5  large  room  house,  burn,  outbuildings. 
4  miles  Trenton;  mile  churches,  high  school, 
erenmery,  mail  delivered,  with  stock,  tools, 
$3,000;  mortgage  $1,600.  KCH KIEFER,  II,  D. 

1,  Bristol.  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED — Fully  equipped,  stock,  tools, 
crops,  give  full  details;  have  cash  and  will 
trade  in  equity  modern  suburban  home,  1-3  acre, 
every  city  convenience,  near  New  York;  fine 
place  to  retire  on.  1  WOODS  AVE.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  Poultry  F’arm,  12  buildings, 
6,000  capacity.  12  acres  of  land,  living  house; 
modern  Improvements;  $5,500;  photos  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  EM H,  STEFFENS,  Center  Moriches, 

n.  y. 


WANTED — To  rent  my  large  fertile  farm  on 
shares,  equipped  with  farming  tools,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  40  liend  of  cattle,  mostly  cows,  one 
mile  distant  is  steady  market  for  everything 
that  can  be  produced;  buildings  not  first  olnss; 
would  rent  for  term  of  years  and  would  require 
the  man  to  he  a  reliable  and  competent  one. 
LK  ROY  KICKEKSO.N,  Sehaghtieoke,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CLASS?  market  gardener’s  farm,  16  acres. 

BOSCH EN  BROS..  3301  Richmond  Turnpike, 
near  Bulls  Head,  Staten  Islaiid,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  20  acres  muck  land,  suitable 
fur  onions,  celery  and  general  gardening.  On 
state  road  near  markets;  no  buildings.  C.  W. 
BROWN,  Nauuet,  N.  Y. 


RARE  BARGAIN  —For  sale  860  aero  farm,  level 
and  smooth,  150  acres  in  timber,  all  very 
productive,  oijc  of  the  best  grain  farms  in  t lie 
county;  3  rnllus  from  station,  23  miles  from 
Washington,  I).  C. ;  lies  on  the  Potomac  River; 
well  worth  the  money.  For  full  Information 
write  W.  R.  JORDAN,  Sterling,  Va, 


FOR  RENT — 120  acre  farm,  3]/4  miles  from 
Princeton;  renter  must  keep  at  least  10  cows. 
Box  38,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 24  acre  farm,  rent  very  reason- 
aide;  excellent  opportunity  for  right  party. 
BOX  33,  Meadowbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Fine  53  acre  farm,  12-room  pebble 
dashed  house;  all  improvements;  artesian  well, 
stone  road  direct  to  Philadelphia  24  miles;  large 
barn,  new  chicken  house.  Price,  $12,500.  BOX 
1442,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change;  great  bargain. 
IGNAT/.  SANTE,  Yantle,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 125  acres,  5%  miles  from 
center  Syracuse.  Fine  buildings;  level;  pro¬ 
ductive.  E.  J.  CROPSEY,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 73  acres,  no  buildings,  800  first 
class  5-year  apple  trees,  1(10  peach,  15  cherry, 
other  fruits,  all  in  line  condition;  35  acres  in 
cultivation;  1 V,  miles  from  depot;  good  town 
on  main  line  Southern  Railway;  35  miles  from 
Washington;  beautiful  location;  $12,0oo.  VIR¬ 
GINIA,  Box  1438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000  BUYS  400  acres  in  Now  Jersey  fruit  belt 
if  bought  at  once.  BOX  1436,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  -100  acre  poultry  farm  near  Kings¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.,  partially  equipped,  $3,500.  BOX 
6,  Phillipsport,  N.  Y, 


FOR  LEASE  ON  SHARES— one  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  New  York.  Mostly  level  river  bot¬ 
tom  land.  Up-to-date  improvements;  fully 
equipped.  Milk  sold  at  premium.  Income  over 
$5,000  a  year.  Applicant  must  be  experienced 
dairyman,  capable  of  making  Grade  A  milk; 
give  references,  anil  have  cash  to  purchase  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvested  crops.  BOX  1443,  care  Rural 
Now-  Yorker. 


CANADA — F’or  sale,  twelve  acre  fruit  farm,  all 
varieties,  near  Niugaru-on-the-Luke,  Ontario; 
two  hundred  yard's  from  electric  railway  and 
siding;  creek  running  through  property;  new 
buildings;  telephone,  mail.  BOX  1441,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENl’ERIENTED  liiarriefl  man,  small  family, 
wants  steady  position.  Good'  with  cattle, 
hieli  grade  milk  and  experienced  with  all  tna- 
•hlnery.  Used  to  handle  men.  Good  chauffeur. 
BOX  1440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  -Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  hire  for  year. 
DAN  W.  BARRETT,  Edmostou,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle  aged  couple,  wife,  cook  and 
laundress,  man  to  assist  her.  and  help  about 
small  place  in  country;  wages  $40;  references 
required.  BOX  33,  Meadowbrook,  X.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm.  BOX 
1430,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  single  temperate  man  to 
drive  team  on  up-to-date  farm.  Good  wages 
paid  and  fine  place  to  board.  Man  must  be 
neat.  W.  It.  DAYTON,  Green's  Farms,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  single,  reliable,  temperate  man 
for  team  and  dairy  work.  Must  lie  a  good' 
teamster  and  milker.  Thirty-five  per  month 
and  hoard.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  nge,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience  and  references.  MEAD- 
OWOOD  FARMS,  A.  L.  Shepherd,  Mgr.,  Cuzc- 
liovia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Couple,  Protestants,  childless  pre¬ 
ferred,  man  care  chickens,  useful,  $40,  house; 
wife  cleaning,  paid  extra;  references.  BOX  24, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work,  good  milker,  teamster  and  strictly 
temperate;  wife  to  board  help:  tenement. 
NATHAN  E.  SMITH,  Waltham,  Mass.,  R.  F.  D. 

WANTED — By  professional  man  and  his 
mo  titer  who  is  unable  longer  to  perform  the 
household  duties,  a  reliable  woman  who  would 
appreciate  a  comfortable  home  with  moderate 
wages.  D.  11.  McMAKTER,  BuldwinsvlUe,  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE  SINGLE  MAN,  just  past  middle  age, 
desires  position,  understands  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit;  twenty  dollars.  Address  BOX  1137,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Young  man.  reference,  unmarried, 
for  farm  work  and  work  around  house,  with 
heaters,  teams,  etc.;  wages  $25  per  month  and 
board.  MYSTIC  ORAL  SCHOOL,  Mystic,  Conn. 

FARMER  -Position  wanted  by  an  up-to-date,  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  to  manage  gentleman’s  estate 
or  stock  farm;  man  of  wide  experience  in  high 
class  farming,  animals,  husbandry,  dairy,  eco¬ 
nomical  pork  production,  success  in  raising 
Alfalfa  and  other  crops;  highly  recommended', 
married  and  no  children;  only  first  class  place 
considered.  Address  BOX  311,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  working  foreman,  dairy 
farm,  2b  cows,  milk  goes  to  Boston.  II.  W. 
BOWEN,  Woodstock,  Connecticut. 

POULTRYMA  N  FARMER  WANTED— Compe¬ 
tent  head  man  for  duck  plant,  experience  in¬ 
dispensable.  state  experience,  wages,  size  fam¬ 
ily,  reference,  plant  located  Rockville  Centre. 
It'.  BLUM,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Position  wanted  us  super¬ 
intendent  of  farm  or  small  estate;  American, 
married  man,  age  35;  life  experience  in  general 
farming,  garden,  imultry,  etc.;  chauffeur 
license;  produced  certified  )iiilk  and  handled  reg¬ 
istered  stock ;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  reference. 
BOX  611,  Stiff era,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Assistant  Herdsman,  single;  must  be 
good  dry-band  milker,  Salary  $25  per  month 
and  hoard.  MIDDLE  COAT,  FIELD  P.0OU  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

GERMAN,  middle  aged  couple,  son  18  years, 
wants  work  on  fruit,  poultry  farm;  wife  cook, 
butter  maker  if  need  be;  honest;  no  drinkers; 
best  reference.  FARMER,  it.  D.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  to  communicate 
with  parties  having  an  estate,  or  contemplat¬ 
ing  starting  one.  Fully  understand!)  laying  out 
of  grounds  and  roads,  gardening,  forestry,  and 
greenhouses.  Expert  North  ami  South  oil  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops,  vegetables,  fruits,  dairying, 
Inn  to-making,  swine,  sheep,  horses  and  poultry, 
including  up-to-date  machinery  and'  repair  o£ 
same.  Alsu  planning,  estimating  and  erecting 
farm  buildings,  with  plumbing  and  electrical 
work.  Ain  American.  34  years  old,  married, 
strictly  sober,  ami  can  give  best  of  reference* 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Only  estates  large 
enough  to  demand  a  superintendent  with  the 
above  ability  and  paving  $1,200  to  $1,500  a 
year  considered.  BOX  1146,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  a  single  man  as  tmtter- 
maker  on  a  private  estate  or  ns  dairyman  on 
a  certified'  milk  plant  where  neatness  and  clean¬ 
liness  is  required  hy  a  man  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  work  ami 
dairy  machinery,  with  best  of  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  DAIRYMAN,  Box  1445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  about  October  1st  by  ex¬ 
perienced  buttermaker  and  dairyman,  aged  32, 
married,  two  children,  best  of  references;  wife 
would  board  farm  help.  Address  BOX  1444,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  good’  general  farmer,  wishes 
position  as  manager  Please  state  ei.ndltiolm 
and  wages  Ju  first  letter  Address  “S,”  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

BLACKSMITH  WANTED  AT  ONCE  for  a  gen 
Homan's  private  estate;  must  tie  a  good  all 
around  mechanic,  a  good  horseshoer  and  a  man 
Who  has  been  accustomed  to  such  work  us  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  to  do  on  a  private  place. 
Must  be  strictly  temperate  as  drink  will  not  be 
tolerated1  on  the  place  under  any  eii-eimistarupK. 
Wages  $20  per  week:  permanent  position  to  the 
right  man.  State  full  particulars,  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  single  or  married  and  how  many  children. 
JOHN  CANNING,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Three  or  four  young  men,  married 
or  single,  to  do  farm  work  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  to  work  iu  pearl  button  factory;  good 
wages,  healthy,  steady  all  the  year  positions 
for  those  with  ambitions.  H.  H1KSHFELD, 
New  Milford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  on 
gentleman's  farm  nr  estate,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  fnrmlng;  honest, 
sober  and  willing;  always  on  the  job;  can  he 
depended  on  to  take  full  charge;  American; 
small  family;  understands  all  kinds  engines, 
dynamos,  handy  with  tools;  best  of  references 
from  present  employer.  Address  D.  ERNEST 
PENNEY,  Woodlands  Farm.  Ridgefield’,  Ct. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  present  in  charge 
farm  in  Idg  corporation,  wishes  to  change  po¬ 
sition  Sept.  1,  1016.  Four  years  agricultural 
college  in  Europe,  graduated  ns  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon;  six  years  of  experience  In  farming  in  this 
country.  First  class  reference  and  will  prove 
to  bo  true  every  Statement  he  makes.  A.  D., 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  T.,  P.  O.  Box  124. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
place,  understand  farming,  gardening,  carpen¬ 
ter.  plumbing  or  all  work  required ;  good  horse¬ 
man;  married;  43  years  old;  not  afraid’  of  work; 
will  take  permanent  position  only.  J,  If. 
WIENERS,  Wantagh,  L,  I. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATED,  yet  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  man,  6  years  practical  work,  married1, 
small  family,  wants  position  on  private  estate; 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  stock,  machinery, 
tin*  production  of  clean  milk  and  used  to  handle 
men.  Preferabl .  place  where  the  same  help 

slays  for  years.  Real  good  references.  F. 

kin  St,  Platt  Clove,  n.  Y  ,  Greene  County. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  farming 
proposition  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  brunches  of  farming,  including 
nil  Stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  etc.;  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  strictly  sober, 
honest  and  Industrious.  Only  first  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered,  Address  KUX  1432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Come  to  Detroit 

Automobile 


m  ■  Detroit  t  rained 

Ana  *  J  I  men  get  preference 

over  all  others  aad  net  jobs 
quickly.  No  other  city,  nu  oilier 
school  can  give  you  wbui  Del  roit  oilers. 
Every  factory  knows  us.  endorses  our  school, 

clr.il  to  get,  our  graduates,  Alters  them  territory 
in  which  to  sol  I  cars  uttd  start  garages.. 

EARN  $75.00  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

Our eriatptmmt  l*  complete,  tttuaeuta  ucttmlJy  build  oars 
•  io  :  l  uitory  t  r  lining  in  nHs<*xnb)i 1  g, 
B  |  blnok  tDHtimr,  r  >.■  »i  ticvtimr.  cvcryUiiiiK.  opccjul cofn pie t»*  course  i»\  Oxy- 
■  Aeutyk'iiu  btu/imr  linti  Wftcbnjr.  wwroro  CTWn  reiruliir  rourws.  All 
T|  Jofujrnff  typoi  "<  Lfartlnsr,  lik’iitinr  And  iK’iitlon  nynt-wm*  in  operation.  6 
1  t*y|.  Ixixfru  und  ft  cyl.  hinir  used  tor  road  inwlruetion.  We  Uave  a  new 
j  Chalmers " *0"  ebavui  wiiii  aver-Vud  ciim  abaft  motor* 

,  „  -  r  „  PLACE  TO  LEARN  —Start  Any  Time  I 

aro  1*1  Auto  in  Ttatroi If*  You  otn't  anywhere  cUc.  You  [ 


'I' 


r  make  faster  lime  h»?ro  srui  1 r»#fc  prarTinnl  infttfU'.'iiOL’.  Mviioof  open  ’ill 
the  vei*r.  Knier  clnawfi  nny  nmo,  any  day.  ihr«.-,  ri:u«a«M  daily,  mum* 
r  1ST,  aiu»rne«>»»  mid  rviMiinir.  A«t<>  f.Yut.ro  i»- v  Wiltv  Dtul  bhone  f'<r  roufl 
eoiiptmitly  t»»  AM  p*'nnanont  placet*  Why  not  fit 
Ifood  payinir  powitionu? 


,  you tjhmx  for  0110  of  ttinHii 


START  A  CARACE-SELL  CARS  BE  INDEPENDENT 

r  Wo  Have  cnmpklod  errant iMvomtn  with  th«.  A utn  *  t/\  puttlivrn  b  bn-'b  wIMi 

MaaiKU-*«  WHO  liLteiid  otUrrimr  hiriiu*MM  foP  t]tcrti*nilv«iH.  A  No  mudu  nrnuiKoitwnL* 
uitji  .1  Unto  i:.i-,to)'n  LuvuM/iicni  l'*t » r»  (Worth  millionth  to  buck  ndlalik*. 

.  *”jchiKtui  obi  to  Aut.o  School  who  wOJlt  to  <miur  t  ;uruifu  and  .  « Him;  bu*fti«::i*. 

Iheao  capitalists  Know  where  tiic  money  in  to  bo  miide. 

HOT  mi  in  If  I  V  —  MAW  Ost  lull  pftrtlculaw/'Autrt  t4chooT  Nottk’'  -m*1  now 
rtO  ■  IjIUIUIVL  I  MUYV.  catalog -both  AB.^OLUTRJ.Y  FRKKJ.  Or  hotter 
still,  jump  011  a  train  and  corao  to  Detroit  an  hundreds  have  done,  and  LkiARN  RIGHT. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL*  THE  0L0  RELIABLE  SCHOOL, 


3008  Auto  THtlg.,  No.  11-19  Selden  A  v«.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  V,  S.  A. 
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To  Advertise  Apples 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
proposes  to  issue  a  catalogue  containing  all  the  commercial 
apple  orchards  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  variety  and  quality  of  apples  grown  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections,  in  order  to  attract  buyers  to  those  sections. 

The  Department  is  able  to  put  this  information  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  buyers  of  apples  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  will  consult  with  growers  as  the  best  means  to  making 
sales.  If  growers  approve  a  number  of  orchard  auctions  sales 
will  be  held  to  standardize  prices.  The  foreign  trade  will 
also  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  growers  who  pack  and 
grade  apples  suited  to  the  foreign  market.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  of  growers  with  central  packing  houses  are  espe¬ 
cially  in  position  to  profit  by  this  trade. 

In  making  report  of  crop,  estimate  as  near  the  actual  yield 
as  possible.  We  must  give  buyers  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able;  and  when  sold  we  must  deliver  the  grade  and  quality 
specified.  As  the  work  develops,  we  want  to  be  able  to  sell 
brands  without  inspection.  The  best  buyers  will  appreciate 
this  service.  When  we  have  standardized  our  pack,  and 
completely  listed  our  offerings,  the  system  will  appeal  to 
buyers,  and  standardization  of  prices  will  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  through  public  sales.  Confidence  of  buyers  is  an 
asset  to  growers;  to  secure  it  we  must  have  careful  grades 
and  standard  pack. 

The  Department  must  have  tjie  co-operation  of  growers  to 
catalogue  the  fruit.  Every  grower  should  be  included  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  us  this  information  in  regard  to  your 
orchards,  also  see  that  your  neighbor  does  likewise.  The 
more  complete  representation,  the  better  results  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  for  your  particular  section  and  the  whole  State. 
Your  orchards  cannot  be  listed  in  this  catalogue  unless  you 
send  us  the  information. 


Use  the  following  blank; 


Name 


P.  O . 

Shipping  Station 
County  . 


Baldwins 

Greenings 

Spy 

McIntosh 

King 

Ben  Davis 
Other  Varieties 


Estimate . Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 

“  Bbls 


Pears  (all  varieties)  “  . 

Fill  in  the  above  blanks  and  mail  to  the 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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Chain’  Tread 


Judge  Tires  by 
Service  Rendered 


You  expect  the  men  who  work  for  you  to 
pay  their  wages  back  in  work. 

So  should  your  tires  return  their  cost  in 

service  rendered. 

*  *  •  * 

Service  in  this  case  means  mileage. 

One  of  the  United  States  ‘Balanced’  Tires 

« 

on  your  car  will  give  you  the  greatest 
mileage  possible. 

This,  because  each  one  is  built  for  a 
special  motoring  need  of  use  and  price. 

One  of  the  five  is  made  to  suit  your  exact 
requirements. 

i  . 

Go  to  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer. 
Ask  him  for  your  tire.  He  is  an  expert— he 
will  tell  you.  And  once  you  buy,  you’ll  find 
that  that  tire  will  give  you  the  greatest 
possible  return  for  your  money. 


‘Nobby’  Tread 


Royal  Cord 


United  StatesTire  Company 

‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’ 

‘  Royal  Cord 9  *  Plain  * 

“ INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES” 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber 
\  Company  in  the  World 


Plain  ’  Tread 
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Frontier  Farms  Dairy 


W.  IT.  Sidney’s  Dairy 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Interesting  work  of  HINMAN  MILKERS  in  connection 
with  these  pictures  will  he  iou-d  in  columns  below. 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  SEPT.  11  to  16,  1916 

Out  of  our  eight  years’  success  we  have  developed  a  most  interesting  story  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  interested  in  decreasing  cost  and  increasing  profit.  If  you  milk  ten  to  fifteen 
cows  even,  we  have  a  proposition  that  will  interest  you. 

You  should  not  confuse  this  milking  machine  with  other  types  on  the  market.  Its 
simplicity  has  met  with  success  in  the  hands  of  all  types  of  operators.  This  simplicity  is  also 
responsible  for  its  low  cost. 


Will  Pay  For  Themselves  This  Winter 


You  cannot  increase  dairy  profits  by  cutting  down  feed  but  you  can  eliminate 
the  cost  of  production  by  hand.  Wages  and  board  of  one  hired  man  will  pay  for 
a  three-unit  outfit  in  less  than  six  months. 

You  do  away  with  the  loss  by  indifferent  milking. 

You  improve  and  increase  your  dairy.  . 

You,  yourself,  or  your  son  or  any  dependable  man  can  handle  up  to  thirty  cows 
alone  and  do  the  milking  in  less  time  than  it  takes  three  men  by  hand. 

With  the  Hinman  the  twentieth  cow  gets  the  same  attention  as  the  first.  Uniform 
milking  induces  better  flow  and  lengthens  the  period  of  lactation. 

Ply  the  time  spring  comes,  your  machine  will  have  practically  paid  for  itself  and 
von  can  go  on  saving  labor — keeping  your  men  in  the  field  the  best  part  of  the 
day  and  produce  better  crops. 

You  Can  Make  This  Saving  With  the 
HINMAN  Because  of  its  Simplicity 

Simple — Durable — Easy  to  Clean 

Many  boys  and  girls  arc  operating  the  Hinman — no  complicated  pulsating  me¬ 
chanism — no  vacuum  or  pressure  tank  or  air  pipe  lines.  No  unnecessary  tubing 
to  keep  clean.  Practically  no  wearing  parts — nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Simply 
a  combination  of  pump,  vacuum  in  vah  '  chamber,  in  pail  cover  and  natural  action 
teat  cups  (rubber  rings,  not  rubber  sacks  in  teat  cups). 

With  the  Hinman,  you  can  keep  each  cow’s  milk  separate.  You  can  change  pail 
without  stopping  milking.  Natural  action  is  so  gentle  that  cows  with  sore  teats  do 


IRMA  GILT  EDGE  QUEEN  2ND 

Champion  Milk  Cow  of  the  World 
under  full  age.  Made  her  record  for 
Mr.  L.  E.  Connell,  Fayette,  Ohio.  But¬ 
ter.  7  days,  25.17  lbs.;  milk,  7  days, 
638.70  lbs.  Many  other  A.  R.  O.  records. 
You  can  use  the  Hinman  in  important 
tvst  work. 

W.  H.  SIDNEY’S  DAIRY 

at  Central  Bridge,  N  Y. 

Four  of  this  herd  averaged  34.5  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  Hinman  machines  have 
been  used  over  two  years  on  this  herd  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  registered  Hol- 
steins,  Mr.  Sidney’s  herd  sire  is  King 
Korndyke  Veenian  llengerveld  No. 
117208.  He  is  the  son  of  King  Segis 
De  Kol  Korndyke  No.  56110. 

FRONTIER  FARMS  DAIRY 

at  Erie,  Pa. 

Milk  produced  by  IHnman  Milkers 
recommended  by  Erie  doctors  for  babies 
because  it  is  cleaner  and  more  sanitary 
than  the  hand  milked  product.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  Supt.,  Frontier  Farms,  says  that  the 
Hinman  lias  solved  his  labor  problem. 

SENORA  DAISY  DE  KOL  No.  58816 

She  has  been  milked  for  seven  years 
with  the  Hinman  machine.  At  thirteen 
years  she  gave  419.2  lbs.  of  milk  and 
17.15  lbs.  of  butter.  Iler  owners,  M.  B. 
&  L.  D.  Upham,  ( ieorgetown,  N.  Y.,  say 
that  the  milk  from  24  cows  with-  Hin- 
man  Milkers  averages  a  yearly  profit  of 
$123.71  per  cow. 


Big  Illustrated  FREE  Catalog 


eloped  on  a  farm  by  men  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience — not  in  a  city  machine  shop. 
It  explains  why  the  machine  will  pay 
for  itself  and  gives  experience  of  many 
prominent  operators  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 

103-113  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  estimate  cost  of 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  OUTFIT  for . 

number  of  cows  that  stand . feet,  apart  in . 

rows.  We  have  power  as  follows . H.  P.  Gaso¬ 
lene  Engine . H.  P.  Electric  Motor.  Would 

like  big,  illustrated,  free  Catalog. 
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Rules  for  Selecting  a  Farm 

Facts  About  Different  Soils 

Will  you  state  the  relative  values  of  different  soils 
from  a  farmer’s  point  of  view.  viz.,  clay  laud,  sandy 
loam,  dark  loam,  etc.,  or  mixed  soils?  IIow  would,  or 
rather,  how  should,  a  man  judge  farm  land  when  there 
is  no  time  to,  nor  means  of.  consulting  expert  judges? 
Will  you  give  a  general  outline  of  points  that  should  be 
considered  in  the  purchase  of  farms  in  New  York  State? 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  J- 

ARM  REQUIREMENTS.— When  my  father  em¬ 
igrated  in  1X47  from  ‘‘down  East”  (Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.)  to  “out  West"  (Monroe  County,  N. 
Y. )  lie  settled  on  a  clay  farm.  In  those  days,  wheat 
was  the  staple  money  crop;  and  although  that  clay 
farm  was  a  stiff  proposition  to  handle,  he  made 
good  and  paid  off  the  mortgage.  Rut  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  conditions  began  to  change,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  farm  crops  began  to  lie  profitable. 
He  then  traded  the  clay  farm  for  a  farm  in  another 
township  which  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  soils. 
This  proved  to  be  a  very  practical  and  profitable 


and  puddle  as  does  a  heavier  roil.  For  the  market 
gardener  must  gather  his  load  for  the  market  ir¬ 
respective  of  weather  conditions;  and  the  tramping 
of  such  soil  when  wet  does  less  injury.  Poultry 
does  not  give  the  best  results  if  the  soil  ho  heavy 
and  damp.  It  must  have  good  drainage  and  surface 
drainage  does  not  fill  the  hill.  Laud  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  s<,  located,  usually  commands  a  high  figure, 
so  a  man’s  capital  and  resources  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  here. 

IIHAVTEIt  SOILS. — If  more  general  farming  is 
to  be  followed,  a  heavier  soil  will  he  better.  There 
are  very  few  of  our  farms  where  general  farm  crops 
are  raised,  where  the  soil  is  all  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  I  will  cite  my  own  farm.  It  is  rolling  laud 
in  what  we  call  the  Genesee  Valley,  the  soil  running 
from  heavy  clay  in  a  few  spots  to  heavy  sandy  loam 
in  other  parts;  so  it;  is  adapted  to  clover.  Alfalfa, 
wheat,  potatoes,  corn,  beaus,  oats,  apples,  etc.  A 
small  dairy  in  connection  with  the  crops  mentioned, 
proves  a  good  combination.  As  we  are  situated  nine 


our  present  improved  roads,  as  can  also  the  grain 
sold.  Such  farms  can  lie  bought  much  cheaper  than 
the  others  mentioned.  I  do  not  believe  that,  there 
is  another  part  of  our  State  where  there  is  better 
opportunity  for  a  man  to  select  good  productive  soil, 
adapted  by  location  and  cost  of  purchase  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  agricultural  pursuit  than  right  in 
Western  New  York,  where  market  facilities  are  the 
best. 

SOIL  NEEDS. — In  considering  the  soil,  color  is  of 
secondary  nature,  while  texture  and  humus  content 
are  of  first  importance.  Most  of  our  soils  contain 
a  supply  of  potash  which  is  rendered  available  un¬ 
der  efficient  management  and  by  means  of  organic 
matter  applied  in  the  form  of  stable  or  yard  ma¬ 
nures  or  cover  crops,  followed  by  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  to  furnish  the  amount  required  for  general 
farm  crops,  while  gardening  and  fruit  require  an 
additional  supply.  Often  a  dark  soil  having  con¬ 
siderable  muck  in  its  combination,  may  be  found 
producing  very  poorly.  After  au  application  of  sta- 
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change.  But  the  man  was  a  born  farmer,  bred  in 
the  bone.  lie  followed  those  practices  that  gave  the 
best,  results,  which  in  these  days  we  call  scientific 
farming.  A  man  must  not  only  adapt  his  farm 
practice  to  the  demand  of  the  times,  but  he  must 
be  both  insistent  and  consistent,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  To  he  profitable,  his  business  must  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  12  months  of  the  year.  As 
this  latter  comes  under  the  head  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  I  will  leave  it  and  take  up  the  second  point. 

ADAPTATION  TO  CONDITIONS. — He  must,  or 
ought  to,  buy  land  that  is  adapted  by  soil  conditions 
and  location  to  market  or  shipping  point  to  the 
branch  of  agriculture  he  is  to  follow.  If  close  in¬ 
tense  practice  is  to  he  the  program,  the  land  should 
he  a  reasonable  distance  from  a  good  city  market, 
perhaps  five  to  10  miles;  and  if  gardening  and  poul¬ 
try  are  to  be  the  chief  features,  the  soil  should  he 
of  a  samly  or  samly  loam  nature,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  warmer  and  earlier.  Tt  responds  more 
(piiekly  to  manure  applications,  and  does  not  pack 


miles  from  a  big  city,  and  the  station  from  which 
we  ship  milk  is  about  100  rods  from  the  barn,  while 
214  miles  distant  there  is  a  mill,  two  bean  elevators 
and  two  railroad  stations,  our  proposition  works  out 
well. 

CONVENIENT  SHIPPING  POINT.— If  cabbages 
or  potatoes  are  to  he  raised  in  carloads  or  large 
quantities,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  he  near  the 
shipping  point,  as  the  time  and  expense  of  hauling 
such  bulky  stuff  long  distances  cuts  off  too  much 
of  whatever  profit  may  be  in  sight ;  and  this  year 
with  cabbage  at  four  dollars,  distance  is  prohibitive. 
This  class  of  land  wears  well,  and  with  a  rotation 
of  the  different  crops,  the  soil  is  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Such  land,  well  located,  commands  a  good 
price  when  offered  for  sale  and  when  conditions  are 
appreciated.  Again,  if  the  principal  features  to  be 
followed  are  the  dairy,  with  wheat,  corn  for  the 
silos,  clover  and  Alfalfa,  it  does  not  affect  the 
proposition  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  a  load  of  milk 
can  be  quickly  transferred  to  the  shipping  point  over 


hie  manure,  which  not  only  supplies  the  needed  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  soil  struc¬ 
ture.  aiding  by  chemical  process,  to  render  available 
the  plant  food  which  is  present,  it  will  produce  sur¬ 
prising  crops,  at  least  this  has  been  my  experience. 

PROFITABLE  LAND. — Now  I  shall  briefly  men¬ 
tion  a  point  which  I  know  will  be  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  man  who  wants  to  invest  in  land 
and  strike  a  good  bargain.  I  am  speaking  of  our 
Western  New  York  lands.  The  land  that  is  the 
most  profitable  to  buy,  that  is,  the  land  out  of  which 
you  will  get.  the  must  for  the  money  invested,  is  the 
land  that  has  always  been  too  wet  for  proper  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  has  boon  passed  l>y  as  being  unfit  for 
anything  except  a  little  pasture.  Such  soils  are 
storehouses  of  plant  food  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  has  been  locked 
up  by  the  conditions  mentioned.  Such  lands  con¬ 
tain  the  means  of  paying  for  the  necessary  under¬ 
drainage  and  at  the  same  time  producing  good  pay¬ 
ing  crops.  A  good  outlet  is  of  first  importance 
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where  such  conditions  prevail.  I  am  strong  on  this 
kind  of  land,  for  I  have  had  a  wide  experience  in 
reclaiming  it;  and  not  in  a  single  instance  have  I 
been  disappointed  in  the  results.  This  class  of 
land  usually  sells  for  much  less  than  land  under 
cultivation,  and  offers  a  greater  opportunity  to  the 
man  of  small  means  and  little  experience. 

RESULT  FROM  DRAINAGE.— To  prove  this  let 
him  try  it  out  in  a  small  way,  or  watch  someone 
who  is  trying  it  out.  and  convince  himself  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposition.  As  there  is  always  an 
abundant  supply  of  plant  food  in  such  soils  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  maintain  the 
supply  with  little  effort.  In  this  class  of  soil,  you 
have  the  expense  or  investment  of  the  drainage, 
which,  when  once  done  is  permanent;  also  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  in  the  possibilities  of  neglected  land. 
In  the  other  class  of  soils  you  have  the  continual 
expense  of  supplying  from  some  outside  source,  the 
necessary  elements  required  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
a  condition  necessary  for  abundant  crop  production. 
Efficient  farm  management  underlies  all  farming 
operations  that  prove  profitable.  For  instance,  tins 
past  season  has  been  unusually  wet  and  backward. 
Still  I  know  farmers  in  this  section  where  bean 
growing  is  followed  quite  extensively,  who  plowed 
early  on  land  that  has  been  nnderdrained.  getting 
the  crop  started  on  time,  and  who  have  harvested 
from  20  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  present  the 
price  for  beans  is  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  bushel.  Good 
management  brought  rewards,  one  farmer  having 
nearly  threp  thousand  bushels.  I  know  other  farm¬ 
ers  who  farm  it  “any  old  way,"  getting  the  crop 
started  late,  so  that  the  harvesting  held  over  into 
the  rainy  weather  in  the  Fall.  This  caused  great 
damage  to  the  quality  and  greatly  reduced  the 
quantity.  In  most  of  such  instances  the  yield  was 
from  eight  to  10  bushels.  All  other  crops  are  equal¬ 
ly  responsive  to  good  management,  where  soil  condi¬ 
tions  are  adapted  to  the  crop  grown. 

h.  e.  cox. 


Farm  Bureau  Boys’  Camp 

R.  J.  R.  LOOMIS,  chairman  of  the  Glens  Falls 
committee  of  the  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm 
Bureau,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together 
hoys  from  each  of  the  townships  and  letting  them 
learn  by  seeing  what  was  being  done  on  some  of 
the  most  successful  farms.  These  business  men 
know  the  value  of  seeing  what  other  men  in  their 
own  line  are  doing,  and  adapting  all  the  improved 
methods  that  the  other  men  are  using.  Farmers  do 
not  get  this  benefit  of  visiting  other  farms  except  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood. 

This  committee  called  in  their  farm  bureau  man¬ 
ager  and  talked  it  over.  They  were  ready  to  raise 
$300  to  finance  the  project.  Tents  were  secured,  a 
cook  hired  and  means  of  transportation  arranged  to 
carry  the  boys  from  place  to  place.  The  machinery 
of  the  farm  bureau  organization  with  its  advisory 
councilman  in  every  community  in  the  county  were 
set  to  work.  They  picked  their  boys  and  on  June 
20  they  came  together  at  the  farm  bureau  ofiice, 
which  is  In  the  center  of  the  county.  Each  boy 
carried  his  blanket,  towel,  comb,  toothbrush,  and 
soap.  After  dinner  the  boys  were  transported  to 
Glens  Falls  by  trolley.  They  marched  through  the 
town  to  a  point  where  autos  were  in  waiting  to 
carry  them  to  the  camp  on  “Chestnut  Ridge  Farm.” 
The  boys  then  set  up  their  tents,  and  after  supper 
enjoyed  stories  around  the  camp  fire. 

The  first  day  was  spent  on  the  Bayle  Poultry 
Farm,  with  its  3,000  laying  hens,  where  the  boys 
were  instructed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Brewster  of  the 
Cornell  poultry  department.  Their  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  hens  and  chicks  and  of  marketing  the  eggs 
was  thoroughly  explained  to  the  boys. 

Warren  County,  although  not  usually  thought  of 
as  an  agricultural  county,  is  very  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  purebred  dairy  cattle  in  the 
State.  James  Seaman,  president  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Association,  took  47  of  his  Guernseys  to  the 
State  Fair  last  year  and  brought  hack  14  prizes, 
most  of  them  firsts.  W.  J.  Ilaviland  has  a  fine  herd 
of  Ho Isteiu -Friesian  cows,  headed  by  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Order.  One  of  his  cows  is  second  best  in 
her  class  in  the  United  States  for  production.  She 
made  104  lbs.  of  3.8%  milk  in  24  hours.  Fred  Ste¬ 
vens  has  some  Kerry  cows.  This  breed  is  to  the 
cow  family  what  Shetland  ponies  are  to  the  horse 
family.  He  also  has  Dutch  Belted  cows  and  Nor- 
mandys.  J.  R.  Loomis  and  J.  Seaman  have  some 
fine  Berkshire  hogs.  James  D.  Edwards  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Agricultural  Department  at  Albany,  made 
good  use  of  the  material,  instructing  the  boys  on 
feeding  and  breeding  pigs  and  dairy  cows. 

Prof.  Brewster  also  gave  a  demonstration  in 
caponizing.  The  boys  showed  a  great  interest  in 


poultry  and  kept  after  Mr.  Brewster  with  questions. 
The  informal  talks  under  the  trees  and  on  the  trips 
from  one  farm  to  another  were  of  great  value  to 
the  boys,  for  it  was  here  that  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  were  brought  out.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
of  flic  boys  have  hens  of  their  own. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  the  boys  were 
taken  to  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.'s  farm  with 
its  tine  Ayrshire  herd  of  cows  and  Berkshire  pigs. 
The  boys  also  visited  a  number  of  smaller  farms  on 
which  the  owners  began  without  money  and  earned 
their  farms.  The  farm  of  John  Nassavara  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  example.  This  farm  is  as  neat  as  a  pin  and 
every  available  foot  is  made  to  produce  something. 
Ilis  crops  and  animals  keep  him  employed  the  year 
around  and  bring  in  cash  every  day.  Mr.  Oder- 
kork's  Celery  farm  with  its  long  straight  rows  of 
flourishing  plants  created  no  small  amount  of  in- 
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terest  and  showed  the  boys  what  can  be  done  on 
the  numerous  muck  beds  throughout  the  county. 

Friday  morning  the  boys  pulled  up  their  stakes, 
folded  their  tents  and  packed  for  home.  They  were 
taken  back  to  Warrensburg  and  from  there  furnished 
their  own  transportation  home.  These  51  boys,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  will  carry  back  to  the 
farms  many  new  ideas  which  will  enrich  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  county.  They  have  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  other,  and  thus  blazed  the  way  for  an 
interchange  of  farm  stock  and  seeds  on  a  scale  that 
heretofore  was  impossible.  Most  of  the  boys  left 
their  names  at  the  farm  bureau  office  to  be  put  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  bulletins  on  the  sub- 
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jects  that  interested  them  most.  One  boy  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  work  for  a  month  on  Mr.  Bayle’s 
poultry  farm  for  his  board,  so  he  could  learn  more. 

E.  W.  CLEEVES. 


Rye  as  a  Cover  Crop 

For  unlimed  lands,  and  where  lime  delivery  is  in¬ 
convenient,  is  there  a  better  green  crop  to  plow  under 
than  August  rye  where  this  plant  can  be  grown  annu¬ 
ally  11s  a  source  of  humus  and  fertility?  We  have  for 
years  heard  of  its  use  this  way  for  growing  both  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn.  I  once  read  of  a  field  that  had  been 
planted  to  corn  annually,  40-odd  years,  each  time  rye 
was  used  as  a  means  of  adding  fertility  and  humus  to 
this  field.  Is  rye  still  to  he  reckoned  high  in  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  both  corn  and  potatoes,  and  to  which  crop  is 
it  best  adapted?  Soy  beans  have  never  satisfied  us  as 
either  a  seed  or  fertilizer-und-huinus  crop  these  20  years 
past.  Has  rye  planted  with  buckwheat  been  practiced 
and  reported  upon  by  any  of  the  R.  N.-Y.'s  readers? 
From  tests,  I  regard  it  as  an  economic  method  here,  the 
soils  being  of  the  red  shale  class;  but  for  maximum 
grain  yields.  1  should  not  urge  the  rye  sown  at  the  same 
time,  though  good  results  have  been  had  by  this  prac¬ 
tice,  the  rye  becoming  well  established  by  time  the 
buckwheat  is  cut.  Many  Pennsylvania  farmers  sow  rye 
on  the  buckwheat  soils  after  the  latter  is  removed,  and 
too  often  the  rye  has  little  time  to  secure  sufficient 
growth  to  make  a  profitable  green  crop  till  Winter  sets 
in,  while  the  grass  is  liable  to  winter-kill  or  prove  a 
lesson  against  this  late  seeding  practice,  the  time  often 
extending  late  into  October.  C.  w.  G. 

Trout  Run,  Pa. 

ANY  of  the  experts  are  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  advice  to  use  rye  as  a  cover  or  inanurial 
crop.  They  say  it  adds  nothing  to  the  soil  as  clover, 
vetch  or  beans  would  do.  That  is  true,  yet,  in  our 
own  case,  we  have  found  rye  very  valuable  on  such 
soil  as  C.  W.  G.  mentions.  The  rye  is  sure  to  make 
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a  fair  growth  and,  when  properly  handled,  gives 
good  results  in  the  following  crops.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  lime  could  be  used,  but  if  that  is  im¬ 
possible  we  should  go  ahead  with  rye.  On  our  soil 
which  is  naturally  sour  and  hard.  Alsike  clover  and 
turnips  do  fairly  well,  and  we  should  use  the  seed 
with  the  rye.  The  growth  of  Alsike  on  such  soil  is 
often  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  many  farmers 
have  succeeded  in  growing  corn  your  after  year  by 
seeding  rye  at  tbe  last  cultivation  and  plowing  it 
under  in  Spring.  We  have  done  this  for  10  years 
or  more,  but  we  use  lime  when  plowing  the  rye 
under,  and  also  use  fertilizer  in  the  hills  of  corn. 
Green  rye  plowed  under  and  packed  down  makes  a 
good  seed  bed  for  potatoes,  but  it  must  be  well 
firmed  before  planting.  If  the  rye  is  left  open  and 
loose  in  the  soil  the  air  works  in  and  drives  out  the 
rye  or  starts  fermentation  so  as  to  make  the  seed 
bed  too  sour.  Most  of  the  complaints  against  rye  as 
a  green  or  manorial  crop  can  be  traced  to  this 
failure  to  pack  or  crush  the  soil  after  plowing  the 
rye  under.  We  have  a  number  of  reports  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  seeding  buckwheat  and  rye  together  in  July. 
It  evidently  depends  much  upon  the  season  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  available.  Whenever  two  crops 
are  seeded  together  the  soil  must  carry  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  When  the  conditions  are  right  the 
buckwheat,  starts  off  first,  while  the  rye  makes  but  a 
slow  growth. .  Finally,  when  the  buckwheat  is  cut, 
the  rye  comes  up  and  occupies  the  ground. 


The  Value  of  Rye 

ONE  of  our  neighbors  said  be  could  raise  as 
many  bushels  of  wheat  as  of  rye  per  acre,  that 
wheat  always  commanded  the  higher  price;  then 
why  raise  rye?  lie  may  he  right  with  some  quali¬ 
fications.  First,  his  land  must  be  natural  wheat 
land;  the  soil  must  bo  sufficiently  fertile,  and  put 
into  a  fine  mellow  condition  for  the  seed  bed 
wheat  requires,  and  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  must 
certainly  have  the  better  soil,  and  kinder  treat¬ 
ment,  On  some  farms  in  the  best  wheat-growing 
regions,  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  soil,  or  a 
lack  of  fertility,  wheat  cannot  be  grown  profitably  if 
at  all.  It  is  said  that  in  Ilardin  County,  Ohio,  it  is 
getting  to  be  almost,  impossible  to  raise  a  wheat 
crop,  and  farmers  have  to  depend  on  oats  almost 
entirely  for  their  straw.  Winter-killing  appears  to 
be  tbe  principal  destroyer  of  wheat  in  many  regions, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  farmers  of  Ilardin 
County  should  try  raising  rye  instead  of  wheat.  It 
would  naturally  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  their  ro¬ 
tation. 

Rye  if  sown  early  enough  for  the  tops  to  cover 
the  ground,  will  proteef  the  roots  against  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  when  there 
is  no  snow  oil  the  ground.  It  is  hardier  than  wheat, 
can  withstand  severer  disasters  and  recover  from 
greater  injuries.  It  will  make  a  fair  crop  where 
wheat  would  fail.  It  will  bear  later  sowing  than 
wheat.  I  have  raised  good  crops  of  rye  sown  after 
the  buckwheat  came  off  the  ground  in  the  Fall, 
which  was  so  late  the  plants  had  only  pricked 
through  the  ground  when  Winter  set  in.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  injury,  and  there  was  a  good  yield 
of  grain.  Buckwheat  ground  can  generally  be  sown 
earlier  than  this.  Sown  after  oats,  or  barley,  it 
can  he  sown  in  September,  when  it  will  require  less 
seed  and  will  obtain  sufficient  growth  of  top.  As 
a  proof  of  its  hardiness,  it  will  grow  wild  for  a  year 
or  two  in  a  field  where  it  has  been  raised. 

Having  seeded  a  rye  field  with  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  and  obtained  a  good  stand  of  the  mixture 
which  was  cut  for  hay,  rye  continued  to  grow  in  that 
meadow  for  three  years.  It  did  not  grow  from  roots 
left  in  the  ground.  It  grew  from  kernels  of  rye 
shattered  out  of  the  heads  by  tbe  mowing  machine, 
and  took  root  in  the  stubble  in  spite  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  It  has  fewer  enemies  than  wheat. 
We  raised  good  crops  of  rye  in  those  years  when 
our  wheat,  was  destroyed  by  the  weevil  (midge)  for 
several  years  iu  succession,  and  we  had  to  eat  rye 
bread  in  the  place  of  wheat.  Where  straw  is  an  ob¬ 
ject,  rye  will  supply  more  than  any  other  grain, 
and  is  generally  brighter  and  brings  more  when 
sold.  When  both  the  straw  and  grain  are  sold,  a 
crop  of  rye  will  fetch  as  much  as  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  sometimes  more. 

It  will  ripen  farther  north  than  wheat,  millet, 
barley  or  oats,  and  is  grown  in  Egypt,  and  other 
warm  countries.  It  is  raised  in  Siberia,  up  to  02 
degrees,  and  in  Norway  to  07  degrees  north  latitude. 
Probably  it  cannot  be  raised  in  America  so  far 
north.  Rye  furnishes  the  bread  for  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  Europe,  and  also  for  Germany.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  settlement  of  New  England  rye 
supplied  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  of  most 
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families — corn  being  the  otlier.  “Rye  and  Indian’’ 
mixed  composed  the  bread  of  households  in  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio  settled  mainly 
by  emigrants  from  New  England.  Rye  bread  is 
sweeter  than  wheat  bread,  but  dries  up  quicker, 
soon  gets  hard,  and  has  to  be  baked  oftener  to  be 
enjoyed  at  its  best.  Mixed  with  one-half  finely 
ground  cornmcal  it  makes  an  excellent  bread  that 
will  not  dry  up  sooner  than  wheat  bread.  The 
ground  is  prepared  for  raising  rye  the  same  as  for 
raising  wheat.  j.  w.  ingham. 

Pennsylvania. 


Protecting  Late  Lettuce 

MANY  market  gardeners  in  New  Jersey  are  find¬ 
ing  it  especially  advantageous  to  plant  an 
extra  late  field  of  lettuce,  and  protect  it  from  the 
first  light  freezes  for  higher  prices.  The  first  frosN 
of  early  Fall  do  not  injure  lettuce,  neither  do  the 
light  freezes  severely  injure  it.  However,  when  a 
heavy  crust  forms  on  the  earth  at  night  some  form 
of  protection  is  essential. 

A  very  popular  method  is  to  cover  the  lettuce  with 
a  coat  of  salt  marsh  hay.  This  material  has  special 
advantages  over  other  kinds  of  hay.  It  settles 
snugly  about  the  plants  and  stays  where  it  is  put ; 
besides  that  this  hay  is  perfectly  soft,  and  smooth ; 
never  cutting  or  tearing  a  leaf  of  the  developed  let¬ 
tuce.  Another  very  popular  field  method  is  to  cover 
the  bed  with  unbleached  muslin  suspended  over  a 
frame.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  434.  Every  12  feet  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  bed  a  12-inch  hemlock  hoard  is  stood 
upon  its  edge  and  staked  fast,  or  a  row  of  stakes  is 
driven  six  feet,  apart,  one  foot  high.  Every  six  feet, 
a  single  lath  14  feet  long  is  laid  from  one 
hoard  or  row  of  stakes  to  the  other,  stretching  over 
"bout  a  foot  on  each  side  to  afford  a  good  lap. 
These  shingle  laths  are  seen  in  tin*  picture  running 
to  and  from  the  reader.  They  are  supported  in  the 
middle  upon  a  stake  10  inches  high. 

Strips  of  unbleached  muslin  10  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  long  are  stretched  crosswise  of  this  “railing.” 

<  >ne  side  of  the  strip  is  tacked  fast  to  a  stationary 
shingle  lath,  while  the  other  edge  is  tacked  to  shingle 
lath  nailed  together  and  30  feet  long.  This  serves 
as  a  roller,  facilitates  the  work  and  helps  to  hold  the 
loose  edge  down  when  the  muslin  is  stretched. 
Many  will  say  that  a  single  layer  of  muslin  couldn't 
hold  out  much  frost,  yet  it  really  is  astonishing  to 
see  what  a  protection  it  is.  Another  point  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is' that  this  muslin  shades 
the  frozen  lettuce  until  it  is  thawed  out.  after  which 
the  muslin  may  he  rolled  hack.  The  freezing  itself 
is  not  what  usually  does  the  damage:  it  is  the  sun 
striking  the  frozen  foliage.  The  picture  was  taken 
last  November  on  the  farm  of  William  A.  Ash  5c 
Son,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .T.  ’  it.  w.  be  baun. 


A  Great  Plant  of  Sweet  Clover 

I  AM  sending  you  photos  and  sample  stalk  of  white 
Sweet  clover,  pictures  taken  June  20,  1910, 
when  just  beginning  to  bloom.  The  stalk  I  send  was 
cut  to-day,  August  7.  Seed  was  sown  February,  1913, 
on  Winter  wheat  in  mud  and  snow,  13  pounds  un¬ 
hulled  seed  to  the  acre.  This  part  of  the,  farm  was 
limed  seven  years  ago.  On  the  rest  of  the  field 
where  no  lime  has  ever  been  applied  the  stand  was 
thin,  and  the  plants  short  and  yellow  in  color.  I 
am  much  interested  in  that  plan  of  yours  as  ut- 
lined  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,"  to  use  it  as  a  crop  to 
plow  down  in  young  apple  orchards;  in  fact  had 
planned  the  same  thing.  c.  i>.  young  kix. 

Cambria-  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sample  plant  of  Sweet  clover  sent 
by  Mr.  Yonuglvin  measured  107  inches  from  root  to 
tip.  A  crop  of  such  clover  would  give  an  enormous 
growth  to  plow  under  or  to  cut  and  use  as  a  mulch. 
Where  the  Sweet  clover  will  grow  in  this  way  it 
becomes  the  most  valuable  legume  that  can  be 
seeded.  Our  own  crop  seeded  in  oats  and  pens  ou 
top  of  the  ground  in  late  June  Is  coming  on  well. 


Another  Side  of  The  Farm  Bureau 

TIIE  article  by  E.  .T.  Rail'd,  on  page  1020.  on  “The 
Weakness  of  the  Farm  llurenn."  was  of  great 
interest  to  me,  and  while  the  author’s  ability  is 
self-evident,  in  this  matter  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
bis  judgment  is  at  fault.  His  statement  that  four 
out  of  five  farmers  know  and  practice  modern 
methods  mail  be  true  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Wis¬ 
consin  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  five  who  could  not 
receive  he  net  it.  from  a  very  ordinary  county  agent. 
With  this  frank  admission,  T  am  still  willing  that  the 
reader  should  look  up  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  States  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

While  il  might  he  easy  to  refute  some  of  Mr. 


Baird’s  arguments,  I  shall  rather  combat  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  question  by  giving  the  partial  results  of 
one  man’s  work  in  this  county.  We  are  unfortun¬ 
ate  in  having  no  county  agent,  hut  three  years  ago  a 
branch  of  the  State  Experiment  Association  was  es¬ 
tablished  here.  One  of  the  officers  elected  was  a 
middle-aged  retired  merchant,  who  had  bought  a 


Protection  for  Late  Lettuce.  Fig.  454 


farm,  and.  who,  while  he  continued  to  reside  in  th.» 
city,  was* actually  “farming  it."  We  will  call  him 
Mr.  White,  because  that  is  not  his  name*.  This  man 
had  no  special  agricultural  training  or  education 
aside  from  attendance  at  institutes  and  general 
reading  of  farm  literature.  What  he  lacked  in  abil¬ 
ity  and  education,  he  made  up  partially  by  interest 


A  Field  of  Sweet  Clover  in  Pennsylvania.  Fig.  455 


in  the  work  and  a  desire  to  he  of  service.  A  month 
after  his  election  he  shipped  in  a  car  of  pedigree  seed 
oats  and  sold  them  at  cost  to  farmers  tributary  to 
the  city.  The  sowing  of  these  improved  oats  has 
greatly  increased  the  yield  per  acre,  and  been  of 
direct  financial  benefit  to  t lie  county,  lie  has  helped 
growers  sell  the  oats  to  other  farmers,  both  in  and 


Packing  the  Peach  Crop.  Fig.  456 


out  of  the  county.  He  has  done  much  work  in  the 
introduction  of  Alfalfa,  a  new  crop  in  this  county. 
The  past  season,  when  the  seed  corn  situation  was 
very  serious  on  account  of  the  unusual  frost  of  Au¬ 
gust  .'10.  ho  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  various  county 
papers,  and  was  able  to  arouse  much  interest,  which 
culminated  in  a  county  meeting  addressed  by  o*.  * 
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of  the  world’s  great  corn  breeders,  Prof.  R.  a. 
Moore.  Later,  a  large  amount  of  high-grade  see  I 
corn  was  purchased  co-operatively. 

During  Ids  three  years  in  the  work.  Mr.  Whip* 
has  written  hundreds  of  letters  and  done  clerical 
work  that  no  hank  would  expect  to  get  done  with¬ 
out  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  dollars.  It  i-; 
needless  to  say  that  his  office  carries  no  salary. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  interested  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  two  States  in  fighting  a  serious  cattle  disease. 
Familiarity  with  the  work  of  Mr.  White  leads  me 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  of  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  direct  benefit  to  the  county.  The  point,  that  I 
am  working  up  to  is  this:  that  if  this  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  limited  agricultural  training  could 
earn  so  mm  It  for  his  county  in  the  time  that  he 
could  take  from  his  own  farming,  how  much  more 
could  a  trained  worker  earn  for  a  county  in  giving  ir. 
all  his  time  and  effort?  If  seems  to  me  that  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  is  all  the  answer  that  Mr. 
Raird's  article  needs.  observer. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  point  is — can  training  in  an  official 
position  fully  substitute  for  experience  and  plain 
sense  given  freely  as  public  service? 


Gracs  Seeding  Mixtures 


THE  Farm  Bureau  News  of  Rhode  Island  gives 
two  combinations  of  seeds  for  grass  in  New 
England.  On  the  better  class  of  soils,  well  manured 
or  fertilized,  the  following  is  suggested : 


Red  Hover  . 
Alsike  clover 
Red-top  .... 
Timothv  .  .  . 
Alfalfa' _ 


(Ter  acre) 


4%  lbs. 
3  lbs. 

7V*  lbs. 

15  '  lbs. 
1  lb. 


This  will  give  a  good  crop  of  clover  the  first  sea¬ 
son  and  a  crop  of  mixed  bay  the  second  year. 

On  the  lighter,  sandy ‘lands  Timothy  does  not  do 
so  wo'l.  and  other  grasses  tire  suggested  in  its  place. 
For  such  soils  the  following  may  he  used : 


(Per  acre) 


Red  clover  .  P>  lbs. 

Alsike  clover  .  ?»  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  . 9  lbs. 

Fted-top  .  5  lbs. 

Tall  oat  grass .  5  lbs. 

Alfalfa  .  1  lb. 


The  Orchard  grass  matures  early  and  can  bo  cut 
with  the  clover  to  make  good  feeding  hay. 

The  advice  to  use  at  least  two  kinds  of  clover  is 
good,  and  Alsike  is  a  good  companion  to  go  with 
Red.  Most  New  England  soils  are  sour — too  sour  to 
permit  a  full  growth  of  Red  clover.  Even  when  lime 
is  used  there  will  he  spots  throughout  the  field  still 
too  acid  for  Red.  hut  which  will  produce  Alsike,  and 
this  is  a  sound  argument  in  favor  of  using  that  va¬ 
riety.  As  for  the  advice  to  add  a  pound  of  Alfalfa 
seed  to  the  clovers  we  think  this  is  sound.  Of  course 
this  would  not  give  a  full  seeding  of  Alfalfa,  and 
this  is  not  the  best  way  to  seed  that  crop.  It  will 
give  a  little  Alfalfa,  however,  and  year  by  year 
help  to  fit  the  soil  so  it  will  produce  that  crop  well. 
All  New  England  farmers  should  work  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  Alfalfa,  though  it  is  our  conviction  that 
the  general  use  of  Alsike  clover  will  do  more  good 
to  most  farms  in  that  .section.  Remember  that  all 
this  advice  refers  first  of  all  to  Southeastern  New 
England  conditions. 


Late  Seeding  for  Sweet  Clover 

I  HAVE  several  acres  that  did  not  catch  when 
seeded  to  grass  that  I  am  thinking  of  sowing 
to  Sweet  clover  in  August  or  September,  then  plow 
the  clover  under  in  the  Spring  and  sow  to  buck¬ 
wheat  or  Spring  rye,  plow  that  under  and  sow 
to  Winter  rye  in  September,  1917,  as  I  have 
hut  little  money  and  no  manure.  Has  anyone  ever 
tried  this  scheme?  If  so  with  what  results?  The 
land  seems  to  lie  all  right,  hut  will  not  hear  very 
heavy  grass  at  present.  We  often  get  20  degree- 
below  zero,  hut  the  ground  is  generally  covere  l 
from  one  to  three  feet  with  snow.  Would  the 
Sweet  clover  winter-kill?  Common  Red  clover 
thrives  here,  but  the  seed  costs  too  much  to  use  t  > 
plow  under.  g.  m.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Judging  from  our  own  experience  thi : 
Fall  seeding  of  Sweet  clover  will  result  in  failure. 
Unless  the  Sweet  clover  can  he  seeded  early  enough 
in  Summer  (<»  make  a  good  growth  before  Winter  h 
will  fail.  We  would  not  advise  the  plan,  nor  would 
we  sow  Sweet  clover  much  later  than  the  middle  of 
June.  Early  Spring  or  late  Winter  is  best.  W- 
should  use  Alsike  clover  in  the  case  mentioned.  That 
will  give  a  fair  growth  for  turning  under  and  it  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  seed. 
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some  other  reason.  Salting  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  I  have  never  tried  it.  On  a 
small  scale  I  have  tried  another  plan, 
and  it  has  proved  so  successful  that  I 
am  planning  to  try  it  on  a  larger  field. 
iy  I  do  not  approve  liming  on  sod  ground, 
is  but  I  spilled  some  lime  on  sod  several 
it  years  ago,  with  such  beneficial  effects, 
g  that  I  tried  lime  on  a  square  rod  of  al- 
ie  most  clear  paint  brush.  Not  until  ma- 
IU  nure  was  added  was  there  any  consid- 
,b  erable  response,  but  now  ther^  is  very 
)r  little  of  the  weed  in  sight.  On  two  or 
three  other  plots  I  have  tried  the  same 
„  treatment,  and  the  combination  of  rather 
ie  heavy  liming  and  manuring  seems  to 
,r  make  grass  and  clover  grow  to  such  an 
,e  extent  that  the  weed  does  not  trouble.  It 
ie  may  not  work  as  well  on  all  soils  or  in 
y  all  places,  but  I  have  sufficient  faith  in 
a  the  scheme  to  try  it  out  ou  some  stony 
fh  Ids  that  are  in  sod.  and  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  plow.  Liming  is  not.  so  prompt 
in  response  on  sod  ground  as  when  the 
lime  is  harrowed  into  the  soil,  and  it  is 
nut  certain  that  as  complete  effect  is  real¬ 
ized  from  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  results 
are  obtained.  Get  the  lime  into  the  soil 
if  possible,  but  in  places  where  that  can¬ 
not  be  done,  it  may  be  well  to  try  lime 
on  tbe  sod.  ir.  n.  lyon. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Double  or  Inter-cropping  od  has  been  successfully  employed 

The  picture  on  page  1122  is  printed  to  celery  growers  and  market,  gardeners, 
show  what  is  being  done  at  double-crop-  it  has  a  desirable  advantage  in  that 
ing  on  some  well  situated  farms.  The  does  not  wet  the  foliage  of  the  growi 
scene  is  laid  on  Fred  Butpinan's  farm  crop,  thereby  inducing  diseases  of  1 
in  Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  There  is  a  youug  foliage.  However,  the  overhead  s.vst 
orchard  of  peach  and  apple  trees.  There  of  irrigation  has  many  advantages  wh 
is  room  for  five  rows  of  potatoes  between  place  it  far  ahead  of  other  metb  ?ds 
two  rows  of  trees.  These  Were  being  most  purposes.  With  this  latter  systc 
sprayed  when  the  picture  was  taken,  the  water  is  applied  more  gently  tb 
You  will  notice  vines  growing  between  rain  itself.  The  soil  does  not  beco 
the  trees.  These  are  watermelons.  When  puddled  and  a  limited  supply  of  wa 
the  melon  vines  get  three  or  four  feet  can  be  used  most  advantageously.  Th 
long  the  two  outside  rows  of  potatoes  are  manufacturers  who  will  supply  i 
are  dug  and  as  the  vines  grow  still  complete  irrigation  systems  for  a 
further  the  rest  of  the  potatoes  are  taken  shaped  or  s.zed  piece  of  ground  at 


“Friend” 

Sprayers 


Watch  for  Friend  New  System  Sprayer. 
Cuts  spraying  cost  in  two.  Ask 


MFG.  CO 


Peaches  Mean  Prosperity 

especially  Harrison  Quality  Peaches.  We  have 
millions  of  peach,  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Hardy  growth,  free  from  disease,  and 
true  to  name.  Every  one  genuine  Harrison-grown 
and  budded  from  Ix-aring  orchards.  We  pack 
with  great  care  and  ship  by  freight,  express,  or 
parcel  post.  Large  or  small  orders. 

Plan  at  once  for  fall  planting.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog  and  special  prices.  Backed  by  more  than 
a  25  years"  experience.  _ 


Ventilation  of  a  Cellar 

We  have  two  root  cellars  each  15  feet 
by  50.  nine  feet  high,  built  on  a  side  hill. 
One  wall  is  exposed,  (he  others  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  The  walls  are  built  of 
hollow  tile  and  concrete,  the  roof  is  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  and  Hat ;  two  doors  to  each 
cellar;  also  three  four-inch  vents  on  top. 
This  Spring  everything  was  white  with 
mold,  just  like  show.  Do  you  think  it 
needs  more  ventilation  on  top  and  some 
on  wall  near  floor?  Advise  me  how  much 
ventilation  these  cellars  require.  A. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  hard  to  secure  much  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  through  cellars  constructed 
as  above.  There  must  be  a  chance  for 
air  to  enter  as  well  as  leave  the  com¬ 
partment,  and  the  construction  must  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  movement  of  air  through  the 
entire  room.  The  best  way,  and  indeed 
the  only  way,  to  do  this  is  to  construct 
ventilating  shafts  reaching  from  near  the 
floor  to  well  above  the  roof,  and  provide 
intakes  at  the  opposite  sides  or  ends. 
The  ventilating  flues  should  open  near 
the  floor,  and  the  intake  openings  should 
be  near  the  ceiling.  This  will  occasion  a 
gradual  change  of  air  through  the  com¬ 
partment. 

The  difference  of  temperature  in  the 
outside  and  inside  air,  together  with  the 
suction  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  across 
the  t<>]>  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  will 
cause  a  slight  current  of  air  in  at  the  in¬ 
takes.  throughout  the  cellar  and  out 
through  the  shafts. 

If  the  doors  are  at  the  side  of  these 
large  cellars,  it  would  be  best  to  con¬ 
struct  two  ventilating  shafts  for  each  cel¬ 
lar — one  at  either  end,  and  intakes  at  the 
doors.  In  this  case  shafts  8-10  inches 
square  would  be  sufficient,  with  intakes  of 
corresponding  size.  If  only  one  shaft  is 
used  at  the  end  of  the  cellar,  it  should  be 
12-14  inches  square,  with  acorresponding 
intake  at  the  opposite  end.  It  will  be 
best  to  provide  both  shafts  and  intakes 
with  control  doors  or  slides.  It  will  add 
to  (he  efficiency  of  the  system  to  equip 
the  top  of  the  shafts  with  swivel  hoods 
sueh  as  are  sometimes  used  on  chim¬ 
neys  to  increase  the  draft ;  they  make  the 
suction  greater. 

Give  tbe  moldy  cellar  a  thorough  ren¬ 
ovating.  Remove  everything  and  white¬ 
wash  floors  walls  and  ceiling.  Be  sure 
to  kill  all  mold  spores;  then  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  insure  a  slight  circulation 
of  air  you  should  have  no  further  trouble. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


Getting  in  the  Alfalfa.  Fig.  457 


HARRISONS"  NURSERIES 
Box  14, 

BERLIN,  MD. 


Big  drop  in  prices.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
millions  of  trees,  slirubs  amt  plants.  New  price 
list,  ami  catalog  ready. 

ME  WESTMINSTER  MUNSERT.  Bo.  129,  Weitminiler,  Md. 


tnese  young  trees,  a  good  yield  ot  pota-  Composting  Swamp  Muck  and  Seaweed 
toes  and  watermelons  later — the  clover 

I  have  at  my  disposal  large  quantities 
following  to  cover  the  ground.  of  swamp  muck  and  seaweed.  I  propose 

I  his  is  but  one  combination  in  double  combining  the  two  in  a  sort  of  compost 
cropping.  There  are  many  others.  A  few  to  use  on  straw  berries  and  small  fruit 
days  ago  we  saw  a  farmer  who  had  generally.  The  land  is  a  fine  sandy  loam 

planted  earlv  sweet  corn,  putting  a  straw-  ^}’ee  stones  and  weeds.  I  wish  to  know 
*  ,  the  most  efficient  rendering  agent  that 

berry  plant,  between  each  two  corn  lulls.  can  bc  use{]  both  to  increase  the  fertil- 

This  corn  was  worked  one  way  with  the  izing  value  of  the  compost  and  to  hasten 
horse  and  well  hoed.  In  late  July  the  decomposition,  R.  F.  G. 

corn  had  paid  a  good  profit  and  the  stalks  Barrington,  It.  I. 

wore  then  pulled  out  by  the  roots  and  Manure  and  lime  are  the  best  reducers, 
fed  to  cows.  This  left  the  strawberry  Make  a  compost  in  alternate  layers  of 
plants  and  a  row  of  spinach  was  seeded  weed,  muck  and  manure,  sprinkling  lime 
midway  between  the  row’s.  In  order  to  thickly  on  the  layer  of  weed  and  of  muck, 
work  any  such  plan  with  satisfaction  the  Make  four  feet  high,  cover  with  earth 
soil  must  be  warm  and  quick,  so  as  to  be  and  wet  down  with  stable  liquid  if  avail- 
planted  early.  It  must  be  clean  and  well  able.  Two  months  later  it.  should  be 
manured  and  fertilized,  and  tbe  farmer  forked  over  and  mixed  together,  then  left 
must  know  just,  what  to  do  at  every  until  wanted.  Eel  grass,  which  ;  rows  in 
stage.  It  is  not  a  plan  for  general  farm-  shallow  water,  is  tbe  kind  that  is  more 
ing,  hut  for  special  eases  near  market  properly  termed  seaweed.  It  is  tough 
and  on  good  soil.  and  slow  rotting  and  needs  something  like 

-  the  compost  plan  to  put  it  in  condition. 

....  .j,,  .  /-.i  .1  ,-»•  A  simpler  plan  is  to  use  it  for  mulch  or 

66  for  bedding,  I  he  mixed  weeds  that  are 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  commonly  washed  up  along  the  coast  are 

about  making  a  canvas  pipe  that  will  de-  ",  ,  fIM _ 

liver  irrigation  water  along  the  rows  of  a  sOinowimt  different  pioldem.  1  he.v  an. 

a  quarter-acre  patch  of  early  tomatoes?  a  mixture  of  ribbon  weed,  dulse,  round 
The  crop  is  on  sandy  land,  and  since  my  an<i  flat-stemmed  rockweod,  etc.,  and  all 
water  supply  is  limited,  being  confined  to  ,  rot  qllieklv.  They  may  be  used  di- 
the  output  of  a  hundred-foot  well,  J  *  •  • 

pumped  with  a  gasoline  engine  (two-  rt*ct  in  the  furrow  or  broadcast,  like  mn- 
liorse )  and  delivered  to  the  field  through  nure.  This  is  the  common  practice  in 

a  one-inch  pipe,  my  trouble  has  been  manv  shore  localities.  Fertilizer  is  often 
that  the  water  sinks  in  the  sand  too  ,  ‘  ...  ,  ,  ,  , 

rapidly  to  permit  of  its  reaching  and  added,  especially  phosphates  and  nitrate. 

wetting  the  lower  ends  of  the*  rows.  My  On  the  farms  along  Rye  Beach,  N.  II., 
information  is  that  a  canvas  pipe  will  mixed  shore  weed  is  popular  as  a  dress- 

deliver  the  water  throughout  the  lengths  .  „  .  _ ,  ,  _  .  „ 

of  the  rows  before  it  begins  to  percolate  111  -  w,10n  to  c,0V(‘r  .a,,d  for  t0”- 

througb  tbe  cloth.  If  this  is  true,  will  dressing  grass.  Average  mixed  seaweed 
you  not  instruct  me  how  to  make  the  is  scarcely  one-half  as  rich  in  plant  food 
canvas  pipe,  respecting  the  desired  size  flS  mam/re.  A  ton  of  average  mixed 
the  proper  weight  of  cloth  to  use  and  ,  ,  , ,  ,  . .  . 

the  manner  of  making  connection  with  barnyard  manure  would  have  11  to  1  - 
the  hydrant?  C.  D.  C-  pounds  nitrogen,  five  to  six  pounds  phos- 

Deentur,  Tex.  phone  acid  and  10  to  11  pounds  potash, 

When  surface  irrigation  is  to  he  prac-  compared  with  four  to  five  pounds,  one  to 
ticed  on  very  sandy  soil  a  better  dis-  1%  pounds  and  six  to  eight  pounds,  re¬ 
tribution  of  the  water  can  he  had  by  spectively,  in  average  mixed  seaweed, 
using  the  very  inexpensive  cloth  pipe.  G.  B.  F, 

Usually  such  pipes  are  made  of  strips  _ 

of  heavv  unhleached  muslin  torn  into  . 

strips  10  inches  wide.  The  edges  are  Lime  and  Manure  for  Paint  Brush 

sewn  together.  A  “pipe”  is  thus  formed  The  control  of  “paint  brush”  as  it  is 
three  inches  in  diameter.  This  cloth  called,  seems  to  be  a  question  of  making 
tube  is  laid  along  the  rows  to  be  irri-  something  else  to  grow.  That  can  be 
gated  and  tbe  pipe  from  the  water  sup-  done  by  plowing,  cultivating,  manuring 
ply  is  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  liming  the  land,  and  making  clover 
This  is  securely  tied  and  the  lower  end  or  something  else  grow  so  well  that  there 
of  the  tube  is  closed.  Then  the  water  is  no  room  for  the  weed.  Iu  some  cases 
is  turned  on  and  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  it  is  difficult  to  do  all  this.  Some  land 
filled,  the  water  will  pass  through  the  is  too  stony  or  too  steep  for  successful 
meshes  of  the  cloth  and  quite  evenly  wet  cultivation,  or  the  location  may  be  one 
the  entire  length  of  the  row.  This  meth-  that  is  undesirable  for  cultivation  for 


WHEAT  GROWERS 


Not  gutting  host  results  should  sow  one  of  the 
'  HOfFMAN  SEED  WHEATS. '"  Six  kind#  — reliable, 
hardy,  prolific—  varieties  that  w  ill  thrive  under 
trying  conditions.  Graded — clean  of  rye,  cockle, 
cheat,  garlic,  smut.  PRICES  ARE  JUST 

Catalogue*  and  samples — both  (ro>\  If  you 
tell  where  you  thin  offer. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa. 


For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  thnt  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Leading  Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  FRUIT 
TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SALE 

August.  September  and  October  settings.  Layer 

E  hints  from  uO  different  varieties,  including  Fall- 
eunug.  bend  for  catalog.  J.  Keitlord  Hall,  Dept. 2,  Rhodeidile.  Md. 


Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery  Plants  ^Too  -  *$8.50 

per  10,000.  Tomato  Plants — $150  per  1,000  Nweet 
Potato  apd  Pepper  Plants—  $1.50  per  1,000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants— $2.50  per  1.00U.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, "'rislol.Pa. 


Carefully  grown,  selected  stock  that  has  yielded 
better  than  so  bu.  per  acre,  and  straw  averag¬ 
ing  over  seven  leetbigh.  $1.50  per  bu.  f.  o.  b. 
Farmingdale.  Sampie  free 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  llox  68 


“  Stoner's  Miracle,”  and  ’*  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.’1 
Best  recleaned  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  \V  t  it®  forcir- 
cularand  samples.  J-N.  McPherson,  R.  D.,  Scultsvillc.N.Y, 


RnrLnrkeaE-tCl  malt®  hens  lay.  Good,  clean,  Jap. 
DULitwucal.  buckwheat  for  sale  in  five  bushel  lots 
or  more  $1.00  per  bushel.  W.  H.  DARR0W.  Putney,  Vt. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  BYE  I!K,k,;!;TO,Rla.S: 

Samples  and  catalog  free.  W  N.  SCARFF.  8*«  0,  #«w  Carlisle,  0. 


Sl/U  C  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

» W  Km  U  ■  hiirhdr  protein  cot) tout  tlmn  Alfalfa. 
I  + \\i  CT  D  Write  for  price*  ann  information, 

CLOVtK  E.  Barloo.  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky, 


“Oh,  George,  before  you  get  your  ra¬ 
zor,  I  must  tell  you  that  I — I  borrowed  it 
yesterday.”  “What,  again !”  “Y-yes,  I 
had  to  do  some  ripping.  But  it’s  just  as 
good  as  ever.  You’ll  never  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference.  I  sharpened  it  on  the  stove¬ 
pipe,'" — Credit  Lost. 


ALFALFA  SOI L J&teiSSS: 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonflekl,  N.  J< 


?I?rri  Q  Pest  hand- 
mail®.  Thor, 
Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.Y- 


PLANTED  THIS  FALL— JUMP  AHEAD  NEXT  SPRING 

■  ‘  tie,  I’cach, 


Thousands  of  choice  specimens  of  all  the  standard  varieties  of  April 
Fear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Quince  Trees— Small  Fruits,  etc.,  backer!  bj 
of  expert,  culture,  slliuped  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  your  orchard. 

When  you  plant  a  Kelly  Tree  you  know  that  it  him  received  the  pet 
tentioh  of  one  of  the  live  Kelly  Brothers  front  the  seedling  to  the  shipment.  Our 
iroes  ar©  guaranteed  absolutely  tn  lie  ptimty,  five  from  disease  ana  true  to 
name.  You  do  not  speculate  in  Kelly  stork ,  you  invest  in  kelly  security. 

Semi  for  yourVopy  of  our  large,  free*  Catalog.  Jt  described  our  Stork  ana 
Quotes  low  prices.  Your  nmue  on  a  postal  now  will  bring  it  toy  return  mail. 
KELLY  BROS,,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  11  Main  St..  Oanavllle.  N.Y. 

You'll  AVrcr  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Tret* _ 


Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


:iEffl.-rarn 


Farm  Mechanics 


Construction  of  Root  Cellar 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  con¬ 
struction  of  a  root  cellar  in  which  to 
store  vegetables  and  fruits  through  the 
Winter?  I  have  about  38  acres  of  land, 
part  under  cultivation,  two  cows  and  a 
horse,  and  I  grow  some  potatoes  (1^2 
acres),  some  mangels  for  cows  and  some 
garden  vegetables,  also  some  apples 
(about  10  barrels).  I  should  he  glad  to 
store  some  of  these  below  ground,  chiefly 
for  my  own  use.  Will  yon  advise  me  of 
what  dimensions  and  materials  such  a 
cellar  should  he  constructed  to  be  built 
at  least  expense?  Give  me  any  points  I 
ought  to  know  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
such  a  root  cellar.  it.  r.  s. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Last  Winter  we  kept  successfully  in 
the  cleaned-out  pit  of  a  four-sash  hot¬ 
bed,  such  vegetables  as  cabbages,  turnips, 
carrots  and  parsnips.  They  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  sandy  loam,  except  the  cab¬ 
bages,  aud  with  leaves  and  corn  stover. 
Loose  boards  were  placed  on  top  to  hold 
the  stuff  in  place.  This  is  a  good  plan 
for  the  surplus  hardy  vegetables  not 
wanted  till  Spring.  Rats  sometimes  get 
in  and  do  more  or  less  damage. 

The  cheapest  cellar  that  can  he  made 
frost-proof  for  apples  and  potatoes  was 
made  as  follows :  Dig  a  pit  two  feet 


OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


eu  approach  is  cheaper  than  a  stairway 
and  allows  a  wheelbarrow  to  go  in  and 
out.  The  sides  of  the  approach  should  be 
stoned  in  or  cemented.  Pieces  of  sewer 
pipe  on  top  provide  ventilation  when 
needed.  A  floor  of  concrete  is  needed  un¬ 
less  drainage  is  good  but  an  earth  floor 
if?  better  in  a  dry  location.  The  cement 
dealer  will  give  you  a  booklet  with  di¬ 
rections  how  to  put  on  the  roof  of  rein¬ 
forced  cement,  which  is  the  only  difficult 
part  of  such  a  structure.  Make  wall  and 
roof  five  inches  thick  and  do  not  forget 
that  all  parts  must  be  well  banked  and 
covered  to  keep  out  frost.  The  part  be¬ 
low  ground  will  not  take  much  cement, 
since  good-sized  stones  may  be  set  into 
the  wall.  The  material  should  he  got 
ready  in  advance,  and  two  men  can  work 
together  at  the  building  job  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  LTse  one  part  cement,  two  of 
sand  and  four  of  gravel.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  about  $35  worth  of  cement,  a  dozen 
large  loads  ©f  gravel  and  half  a  dozen 
loads  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  besides  plenty 
of  stones  to  lay  in  the  walls. 

G.  B.  FISKE. 


/DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU  11 1¥" 

1  ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS  " 
a  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS.  gJP 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fail**  nv  soak*  off  in  a  short  time  uml  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  only  the  factory  cost  for  the  actual  Paint 
furnished.  YOU  SAVE  all  MltldlcTuen's  protits.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  may  offer  you  a 

Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  iu  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  furnished',  the  expen¬ 
sive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen's  profits.  Dealers  cun  off-T  you  low  tirlced 
Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 


lowest  PRICES  TO  all's 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE . 


offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made  on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST 
MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Orange  for  42  years 

We  ean  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 


mouty  to  miy.  i  think  your  paper  goes 
among  people  who  raise  beans,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  description  of  a  home¬ 
made  bean  harvester  that  is  a  groat  suc¬ 
cess- 

I  took  a  pair  of  mower  wheels  and  the 
axle  or  main  shaft  of  the  same,  and  made 
a  truck  or  two-wheeled  cart,  with  a  pole 
tongue  for  two  horses ;  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe  on  the  axle  between  the  wheels  to 
space  the  wheels.  Then  with  a  bit  of 
chain  fastened  a  ld-incli  plow  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  axle  in  the  rear.  The  axle  is  a 
hit  higher  than  the  plow  beam,  and  by 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  links  the 
plow  is  carried  on  the  lift,  and  caunot 
cut  too  deep,  just  enough  to  cut  the  bean 
roots  and  throw  very  little  dirt,  a  mere 
shaving.  There  is  nothing  to  hit  or  shell 
the  beans,  and  they  can  be  gathered  with 
manure  forks,  an  easy  job  for  both  team 
and  men,  and  within  anyone’s  means.  I 


Roof  Plan  for  Root  Cellar 

deep  or  deeper  if  the  water  level  will  per¬ 
mit.  About  12  by  18  feet  is  a  convenient 
size.  If  located  against  a  dry  side-hill 
slope  it  may  often  go  four  feet  below,  and 
still  be  well  drained  and  easy  to  enter. 
Hold  the  earth  sides,  if  crumbly,  with  old 
boards  held  in  place  by  poles  extending 
across  at  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Make  a 
pitch  roof  covering  frame  of  old,  rough 
lumber.  Almost  anything  will  do,  even 
unhewn  logs  and  poles  from  the  woods. 
Cedar  is  very  durable  in  such  work, 
showing  no  decay  after  10  years.  Roof 
with  old  planking  and  cover  with  corn 
stover  aud  straw,  with  a  foot  or  more  of 
earth  on  top,  and  then  some  leaves  held 
in  place  with  boards  or  brush.  If  a  ven¬ 
tilator  is  provided,  you  will  waut  it  closed 
most  of  the  time  in  Winter.  The  cover¬ 
ing  need  not  be  put  on  until  freezing 
weather,  and  the  top  layer  not  until  se¬ 
vere  cold  weather.  A  Winter  with  plenty 
of  snow  adds  security.  Every  part  ex¬ 
cept  the  door,  which  is  double,  is  banked 
with  earth  and  litter  or  with  coarse 
stable  manure.  A  side-hill  cellar  if  this 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


fiAOn  FADMC  IN  NEARLY  every  desirable 
UUUV  run  mo  section  Of  new  YORK  state 

Tell  ns  what  kind  of  farm  von  waut  and  how  much 
cash  yon  can  pay  and  we  will  send  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  just  such  places.  CENTRAL  QFFC& 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  Oneida.  New  Torii 
Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


Harvester  cuts  and  throws  in  pile  on 
harvester  or  windrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  andshocksequal  to  aC'om 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price 
only  with  fodder  binder.  Tes¬ 


timonials  and  catalog  FREE  show  tag  picture  of  Harvester. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  D.pL  279  S.llna,  Kansas 


Side  Elevation  of  Root  Cellar 


Lauson  and  Frost  King  Engines  are  designed 
to  meet  every  power  need  about  the  farm — 
pumping,  wood-sawing,  feed-grinding,  ensilage 
cutting — anything  that  requires  power. 

They  bum  kerosene  or  other  cheap  oil  fuels 
with  splendid  results.  They  are  well  balanced, 
smooth  running,  easy  to  start,  no  trouble  to 
operate,  strong,  durable. 

<  Lauson  and  Frost  King  Engines  are  built  in  all 
sizes  from  lj^  H.  P.  to  100  H.  P. — portable,  semi-port¬ 
able  and  stationary.  Tractors  in  15-25  and  20-35  H.  P. 

The  Frost  King  Jr. — 1}£  H.  P. — is  an  ideal  engine 
for  running  any  kind  of  light  machinery,  such  as 
cream  separators,  washing  machines,  etc. 

CATALOG  MAILED  FREE  shows  illustrations  of 
all  sizes  and  gives  full  details.  Write  for  one. 

Also  write  us  about  Lauson  Electric  Lighting  Systems. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.  23 

S^5s21  8N.  W.  Street,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 
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Ornamental  Horticulturists  hold  its  an-  an  agricultural  educator  in  this  country, 
»ual_  convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug.  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  engaged 
15-17.  in  organizing  the  agricultural  schools  of 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chemist  he-  Brazil. 

lieves  that  the  business  of  dealing  in  bad  - 

and  discarded  eggs  has  been  revived  in  Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Philadelphia  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  which  ~ 

is  carrying  on  an  enormous  business  with  ..  Summer  meeting  Maryland  State  TTor- 
immetise  profits.  According  to  the  views  ticultural  Society,  Hancock,  Aid.,  Au- 
of  various  dealers  in  fresh  eggs,  these  Sust  29-30. 

dealers  again  arc  collecting  their  sun-  Connecticut  \  egetable  Growers’  Asso- 
plies  from  the  city  dumps,  buying  them  elation,  two-day  auto  tour,  August  19- 
in  many  cases  from  ignorant  drivers  who  >  secretary.  Howard  1.  Huber,  1  -•> 
have  been  ordered  to  carry  their  supplies  Huntington  St.,  New  Haven, 
to  the  dump  aud  leave  them  there.  Thcv  New  York  Stato  Dairymen  s  meeting 
are  then  sold,  it  is  said,  to  some  of  the  in  connection  with  Herkimer  and  Otsego 
smaller  dealers,  who  use  them  in  making  County  Farm  Bureaus  at  Bloomfield  s, 
pies  and  cake,  which  are  sold  in  tunny  Richfield  Springs.  Aug,  otl-ol. 
sections  of  the  city.  As  the  eggs  are  ,  Washington  Fair,  \A  ashiugton,  Conn., 
bought  at  a  few  cents  a  dozen  and  sold  1*  .  „  „  . 

at  much  larger  prices,  these  dealers  are  New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
said  to  be  making  large  profits  from  their  kept.  4-7. 

business.  Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  lair, 

Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5. 

Orleans  County  Fair,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  0-9. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa..  Sept.  8-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention,  National 
Museum.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-10. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  annual  convention.  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  20-29. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticulture  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II.,  Oct.  25-27. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Nov. 
13-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  ,T.,  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Quaunapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  10. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Forty  new  tank  cars 
have  been  offered  to  the  Government  by 
the  Union  Tank  Line  to  carry  drinking 
water  to  the  troops  encamped  along  the 
Mexican  border.  The  tender  was  made 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  cf  all  or¬ 
dinary  quartermaster’s  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  constant  and  adequate  supply. 
The  ears  will  be  ru  in  a  solid  train  from 
the  shops  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  to  San  Antonio,  car¬ 
rying  some  320,000  gallons  each  trip,  and 
the  equipment  will  remain  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  as  long  as  it  is 
reeded. 

The  groat  dam  at  Lake  Toxaway,  S. 
C„  Weakened  by  the  iy  cut  floods,  broke. 
Aug.  13,  sending  a  great  wall  of  water 
down  the  valley  toward  Western  South 
Carolina,  The  lake,  an  artificial  body 
of  water,  covering  550  acres  and  an  av¬ 
erage  depth  of  30  feet,  was  reported  al¬ 
most  entirely  drained.  The  dam,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  50  feet  high, 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  town  of 
Lake  Toxaway  suffered  only  minor  dam¬ 
age.  The  lake  was  created  in  connection 
with  a  Summer  resort  and  had  a  shore 
line  of  fifteen  miles.  The  darn  was  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  about.  $50,000. 

Twenty-five  persons  were  killed  and  03 
injured,  Aug.  12,  in  a  head-on  collision 
between  trolley  cars  on  the  Southern 
Cambria  Traction  Co.’s  line,  between 
Echo  and  Brookvale,  seven  miles  from 
Johnstown.  Pa.  Fourteen  died  instant¬ 
ly,  11  after  being  removed  from  the 
wreckage.  Several  more  will  probably 
die.  The  cause  of  the  accident  has  not 
been  determined. 

Reports  from  Deer  Park.  Md..  and 
other  points  in  the  Alleghanies,  Aug.  14, 
tell  of  a  drop  in  temperature  to  30  de¬ 
grees.  The  frost  resembled  a  light  snow. 
Considerable  damage  resulted. 

Aug.  15  Greater  New  York  report¬ 
ed  103  new  Cases  of  infantile  paralysis, 
but  an  increasing  number  of  cases  were 
reported  from  the  suburban  districts 
around  New  York  city.  The  ninny  towns 
and  villages  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  various  up-State  counties  and  in 
Connecticut  from  which  commuters  tra¬ 
vel  daily  to  New  York  have  in  a  number 
of  instances  had  more  cases  per  thousand 
of  population  than  such  dense  centres  as 
Manhattan.  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

An  explosion  which  blew  out  a  cylinder 
on  a  rehydrating  press  at  the  riu  Pont 
Powder  Company's  plant  at  Carney’s 
Point.  N.  J.,  Aug.  12,  killed  three  work¬ 
men  and  injured  two  others.  The  press. 


for  rural  and  suburban  homes 


WASHINGTON, 


Fundamentally  different  from  all  others.  It  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  pit  in  the  ground  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  lighted  and  covered  over  like  a  cistern. 

A  safe,  practical,  durable,  simple  and  highly  efficient 
system.  Strictly  automatic  ;  makes  genuine  Acety¬ 
lene;  works  only  while  the  gas  is  burning  and  re¬ 
quires  attention  but  from  three  to  four  times  a  year. 
Has  ten  pound  reserve  hopper.  Guaranteed  for  15 
years. 

Investigate  and  be  convinced 


Jenne  Acetylene  Gas  Machine  Co, 

Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SILO  FILLERS 
HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES 

SavTng°pkices  Silk-fFSSl 


IITCT  TIIIMIT  nr  IT  A  13-inch  urisDage  cottar,  with  travel- 
JU3I  Irl  lniv  It.  In*  trthl**.  Illr-wi-r  pir»*  mounted  on 
for  the  tow  n.*t  pdrn  of  $296.  And  lit u  HeaVUDUP  engine, 
thu  3to»fc  limplc,  our  *  He  powerful  «furu>*  for  it"  "It*  ever  of¬ 

fered.  WORDS*  rjin’t  di»*trni>#  this  aniline;  you  wunt  tr>  it  work 
right  on  your  prutnfocs:  you  want  to  *i»elt  fcy  tide  of  other 
cniDno*v  and  then  watch  rewnlta.  TME  ENGINE  WILL  OO  IT'S 
OWN  TALKING  AND  TALK  IN  WORDS  YOU  WILL  UNDER¬ 
STAND.  YOU  WILL  CALL  IT  THE  WONDER  ENGINE.  Catalog 
frrr  tm  request-  Thit  cutftkue  firurftli*  money  •ftVlftK  for  YOU.  Get 
it  now  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  City 


Drying  Damp  House 

To  keep  the  rooms  dry  in  a  stone,  con¬ 
crete  or  brick  house  where  the  walls  are 
finished  or  plastered  to  the  solid  outside 
wall,  first  drill  holes  from  the  outside 
through  the  wall  at  the  bottom,  near  the 
first  floor  level,  the  same  at  the  top. 
Then  have  an  air  space  of  one  inch  or 
more  between  lath  and  plaster,  and  solid 
outside  wall.  The  air  will  circulate 
from  bottom  to  top  and  will  keep  the 
rooms  dry.  Tbe  holes  at  the  bottom  can 
be  closed  in  cold  weather.  The  damp¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  the  cold  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  tbe  warm  on  the  inside  of  the 
house  aud  there  is  uo  paint  made  that 
will  keep  the  dampness  out.  It  is  the 
same  as  putting  ice  iu  a  glass  pitcher 
iu  a  warm  room.  The  cold  on  the  one 
side  and  the  heat  ou  the  other  cause  the 
dampness.  An  air  space  is  the  only 
sure  way  known.  van. 

Maine. 


FARMERS 


lunch  in  another  building  and  Killed  mm.  bi)]s  j)ftsse<j  pmv;<ie  for  expendi- 

Aug  15.  the  bodies  of  five  persons,  tures  aggregating  $1*37.344,000,  divided 
drowned  in  the  flood  iu  Cabin  Creek.  as  follows:  Army,  $2(57.000.000;  navy, 
W.  Va..  Aug.  9,  were  found  near  $315,000,000;  fortifications,  $25,748,000; 
Ferndale.  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  military  academy,  $2,238,000:  army  and 
oceured.  _  navy  deficiency,  $27,558,(H'0.  Total, 

Destruction  of  whiskey  and  beer  which  $037,344,000.  The  biggest  naval  bill  ever 
had  been  seized  from  alleged  violators  passed  by  Congress  or  advanced  by  any 
of  the  prohibition  law,  ceased  at  Girard,  nation  iu  time  of  peace,  was  practically 
Ala..  Aug.  14.  on  order  of  Circuit  Judge  made  ready  for  the  President's  signature 
Alston,  when  council  for  the  owners  filed  when  the  House  accepted  the  Senate's 
bond  for  appeal  to  the  State  Supieme  big  building  programme  as  contained  in 
Court  from  Judge  Alston’s  former  decis-  the  naval  budget.  With  35  Democrats, 
ion  ordering  the  liquor’s  destruction.  15  Republicans  and  one  Socialist  voting 
It  is  estimated  that  $125,000  worth  in  opposition  the  House  approved  the 
has  been  poured  out  by  the  sheriff  three-year  construction  plan,  calling  for 
recently.  19  capital  ships,  by  a  vote  of  283  to  51. 

The  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  Oriole  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice 
was  sunk  in  a  fog  in  a  collision  on  Aug.  Louis  D.  Braudeis  has  declined  to  serve 
12  with  the  Norwegian  steamship  on  the  Mexican-United  States  Commis- 
PoVghilrl  off  Nova  Scotia.  Four  of  the  sion.  Chief  Justice  White  is  credited 
schooner’s  crew  were  drowned  and  18  with  being  of  the  opinion  that  members 

of  the  tribunal  should  not  serve  on  com¬ 
missions.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been 
_  firmly  of  this  opinion  for  a  long  time 
FARM  AND  GARDEN. — -The  New  aiu|  that  his  view  ou  tbe  subject  was 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  expressed  to  Justice  Braudeis. 
hold  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 

Farm  Bureaus  of  Herkimer  and  Otsego  OBITUARY.— Jackson  Dawson,  fam- 

Counties  at  Bloomfield  s,  ‘  1  9  OHS  propagator  of  trees  and  shrubs,  died 

Springs,  N.  X.  Aug.  .w-.il.  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass., 

Arthur  8.  Thurston  of  the  Deportment  Auguat  ;u  bjK  75th  year.  Mr.  Dawson 

of  Floriculture  at  the  Agricultural  Col-  was  ;i  native  0f  Yorkshire,  England,  but 
lege.  Amherst,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
position  as  assistant  professor  ot  non-  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  and  was  long 
culture  at  the  Iowa  State  College.  identified  with  American  horticulture. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Vegetable  He  had  handled  and  propagated  plants 
Growers’  Association  of  America  _  will  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  the 
be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  first  raiser  of  Rambler  roses,  producing 
September  2(5-29,  The  program  includes  crosses  of  the  Japanese  Rosa  multiflora, 
an  extensive  trade  exhibit,  round  table  and  was  the  instructor  of  many  nurs- 
discussions  and  addresses  by  leading  cry  men  in  grafting  conifers,  propagat- 
gardoners,  truck  farmers,  greenhouse  men.  ing  Rhododendrons  and  handling  diffi- 
nnd  representatives  from  various  col-  cult  liurdwooded  plants, 
leges,  experiment  stations  and  the  T  .  S,  John  Charlton,  one  of  the  best  known 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Marketing,  nurserymen  and  florists  of  western  New 
soil  fertility,  heating,  packing,  spraying  York,  at  Rochester,  August  2.  aged 

and  other  subjects  will  be  covered  on  the  so  years,  Mr,  Charlton  was  a  native  of 
program.  Additional  information  regard-  Wiltshire,  England,  but  had  lived  in  this 
ing  the  Convention  and  a  Copy  of  the  country  for  50  years.  lie  entered  the 
complete  program  may  be  secured  by  nursery  business  in  18(55,  and  introduced 
writing  James  B.  Foley,  secretary,  Chi-  many  new  varieties  of  plants,  among 
cago  Convention  Committee,  3100  South  them  being  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the 
Spauidiug  Avenue,  Chicago  Peter  Henderson  tree  carnation,  the 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Aug.  Pocklington  crape,  the  Golden.  Prolific 
14.  warned  prospective  growers  of  drug  gooseberry,  lie  also  bellied  to  introduce 
plants,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  high  the  James  Vick  strawberry  and  was 
prices  for  drugs,  that,  possibilities  of  big  among  the  first  to  grow  hardy  grape- 
profits  are  slender.  Inexperienced  grow-  vines  for  market.  He  was  well  known 
era  are  told  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  as  an  expert  grower  of  Fuchsias  and 
can  grow  (1  -  plants  sueessfully,  and  that  noted  for  the  growing  of  roses,  flower- 
if  they  succeeded,  satisfactory  markets  ing  shrubs  and  peonies.  He  is  survived 
are  hard  to  find.  Raising  of  drug  plants,  by  a  widow  and  four  children, 
the  department  says,  is  a  distinct  Prof.  Clinton  De  Witt  Smith,  of  the 
specialty  and  calls  for  exact  knowledge  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
mid  skill.  N.  Y.,  died  iu  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5, 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  and  aged  62  years.  He  was  widely  known  as 


1  Low  CtCt'l  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
J  lotulii-.tr  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
f  oi)«t»  SttN-l  IV  heels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
*  carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  Ilk 
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showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
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In  the  Absence  of  Potash 
Do  Your  Fall  Seeding  with 

PURE  GROUND  BONE 

Hubbard’s  Pure  Raw  Knuckle  Bone  Flour 
Hubbard’s  Strictly  Pure  Fine  Bone 


Both  of  these  old  brands  are  ready  for  prompt 
shipment.  Get  our  Special  Grass  Book  and  Fall 
Prices.  FREE  to  Any  Address .  If  we  have  no 
local  agent,  apply  directly  to  us. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Work*  ;  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood —  wide 
Jjr  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
r^kjv  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  o£  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  lit* 
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made  by  a  minor  during  his  infancy  may 
be  avoided  by  bim  nt  bis  option  when  Im 
becomes  of  age.  and  anyone  dealing  with 
him  runs  this  risk,  lie  is,  of  course,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  him 
since  bis  majority.  You  would  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  liis  debts  other  than  those 
for  his  necessaries,  any  more  than  would 
a  stranger,  unless  you  have  by  contract, 
or  by  express  or  implied  implication  held 
yourself  out  as  guaranteeing  his  con¬ 
tracts.  Under  the  facts  as  given  you 

,  ,  ,  .  in.  would  not  seem  to  be  holding  for  them. 

Infant  s  Right  to  do  Business 

What  right  had  a  minor  to  do  business 

in  his  own  name?  I  have  a  boy  who  has  Collection  of  Freight  Charges 

run  my  farm  for  the  past  two  years  in  ,  .  „  ,  -  .  ,  ,  - 

this  way.  1  have  hired  it  to  him  for  a  n  ™  ^ shipped  a  ear  of  stock  or  goods  from 

certain  sum  of  money,  I  was  in  the  milk  ®  <*rt«n bl11  °f  ladmf 
i  •  j  n  n  mi  %  V  i  lulled  t  <  >  oursMws,  or  to  our  order.  A  sent 

business  and  the  milk  check  was  to  come  biJ1  „f  r.ol],.ct  freight  on 

.n  my  name,  as  security  for  the  rent  *th  f,nfL  We  otta“he4l  sight  (lVaft  to 
After  got  my  rent  I  gave  turn  what  was  bn,  of  lading  and  Rfiut  it  through  the 
c  t.  He  is  my  son  ;  he  has  run  up  some  bank  to  buy|l%  the  draft  to  cover  price 

V  s  aU(.  ^  an'  fu  '  aui  responsible _ for  0f  g00<jg  only.  A  few  days  after  the 

those.  According  to  law,  had  he  a  right  ageut  called  us  on  the  ’phone  and  said 
business  and  is  lie  responsible  bun-  that  the  point  shipped  to  was  a  prepay 
self.  lie  says  that  he  paid  those  bills,  .station,  and  for  us  to  collect  freight  and 
*  responsible  for  the  debts/  lie  was  send  check  for  the  same.  We  asked  the 

_0  when  he  took  charge  m  1914.  F.  R.  party  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not.  We  have 

iNew  lork.  contract  of  sale  f.o.b.  shipping  point. 

As  a  general  proposition  contracts  Who  will  the  law  decide  is  to  pay  the 


The  Needs  of  Eastern  Fruit  Growers 

Co-operate  or  be  Left  Behind 


easier  and  better  and  your  lives  nobler 
and  purer  as  they  are  lived  close  to  Na¬ 
ture  and  Nature's  God. 


Extracts  from  an  address  at  the  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  farmers’  congress  June  1,  hy  Seth  J.  T. 
Rush,  Manager  of  the  Eastern  Fruit  and  Produce 
Exchange. 

Part  III. 


Improving  Conditions. — Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day  and  you  cannot  revol¬ 
utionize  the  marketing  system  of  a  great 
8tute  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  takes  time 
to  accomplish  big  things,  but  hunest.  con¬ 
certed.  intelligent  effort  will  overcome  any 
obstacle  and  accomplish  any  desired  re¬ 
sult.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  at 
first  (he  impossible  can  out  be  attained. 
“The  Lord  helps  them  that  help  them¬ 
selves.”  Carrying  out  the  plan  we  have 
suggested  will  not  insure  you  against  all 
possible  trouble  or  worry  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life  -it  will  not  put  good 
crops  on  your  trees,  or  untold  wealth  iu 
your  pockets.  Tilings  will  still  go  wrong 
occasionally,  and  disappointments  will 
come  to  us  all  from  time  to  time,  but  we 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  have  acted  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  done  our  best.  Many  farm¬ 
ers,  after  the  novelty  of  the  new  ex¬ 
change  has  worn  off  and  they  are  not 
handed  something  handsome  in  the  way 
of  unheard-of  prices  or  a  soft  job  with 
a  good  salary  attached  seem  to  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  their  organization.  You  must 
have  someone  capable  and  tireless  on  the 
job  every  day  iu  the  year,  fighting  for 
your  rights — there  must  be  a  firm  hand 
in  control  to  hold  your  enterprise  steady 
— men  with  a  vision  extending  beyond 


MID-YEAR 

MODEL 


o.  b.  Racine 


the  end  of  their  noses,  and  the  results 


will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  New  York  on  a  large,  compre¬ 
hensive  scale,  as  I  have  suggested,  will 
enable  them  to  control,  through  their 
central  organization,  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  products,  and  will  mean 
an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  , 
their  returns.  You  can  never  get  proper 
distribution — you  can  never  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  price  to  he  paid 
for  your  products,  until  you  have  cen¬ 
tralized  all  of  your  local  exchange  units 
into  one  central  organization  which  can  I 


John  W.  Bate’s  Surprise 

This  Mid-Year  Mitchell  came  out  in  April  as  a  where  the  strain  comes.  There  is  much  Chrome* 
nation-wide  surprise.  Vanadium  steel. 

It  combined  in  one  car  all  the  best  new  concep-  lie  has  aimed  at  a  lifetime  car,  enduring  and 

tions  found  in  257  Show  models.  It  embodied  26  trouble-proof.  Six  of  his  cars,  as  a  result,  have 
extra  features,  most  of  which  all  other  cars  omit.  averaged  164,372  miles  each.  That  is  over  30  years 


exercise  control  over  the  entire  system. 
With  such  an  arrangement  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  eau  be  saved  annually 
to  New  York  growers  both  on  what  they 
buy  and  what  they  sell.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  we  have  outlined  cannot 
be  operated  on  wind — it  takes  money  to 
secure  and  hold  the  services  of  exports 
to  handle  your  business ;  it  takes  ormney 
to  pay  rent,  telephone  and  telegraph  bills, 
and  hire  competent  inspectors  and  adver¬ 
tise,  but  it  will  cost  far  less  under  the 
plfui  proposed  than  it  does  now,  and  you 
have  got  to  pay  the  bill  in  either  case. 
Now  you  don’t  know  what  it  costs  but 
pay  the  bill  blindly — then  you  will  know 
exactly  what  it  costs,  who  gets  it  and 
what  you  get  in  r  turn. 

Recognition  Required. — The  great 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of 
this  State  are  not  given  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  at  Albany.  A  few  of  us  working 
earnestly  for  three  years  finally  succeed¬ 
ed  iu  getting  a  bill  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  creating  the  State  Department,  of 
Foods  and  .Markets — the  greatest  piece  of 
legislation  ever  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  and  not  one  farmer  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  is  familiar  with  the  splendid  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law.  And  the  Legislature 
after  creating  this  Department,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  it  an  appropriation  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
crippled  it  and  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  commissioner  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  for  the  producers,  and  all  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  marketing  ques¬ 
tion  is  just  about  the  biggest  question  in 
the  State  today.  They  appropriated 
$150,000  for  bath  houses  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  allowed  $21,500  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets;  adding  insult  to 
injury  by  putting  this  measly  appropria¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  “budget,”  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  was  to  embarrass  the 
commissioner  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  him  to  help  the  producers.  Unlimit¬ 
ed  money  for  “investigating  committees” 
and  “junkets,”  but  rigid  economy  when 
it  comes  to  the  solution  of  your  problems 
and  the  salvation  of  your  business.  We 
want  more  farmers  in  the  Legislature — 
farmers  with  something  besides  an  angle- 
worm  for  a  backbone — we  have  a  few  of 
that  sort  there  now.  The  business  of 
farming  and  fruit  growing  is  the  great¬ 
est  business  in  the  land — the  value  of  the 
farm  products  of  this  country  is  ten  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually-  a  business  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect,  the  intelligence  and  the 
ambitions  of  men.  Agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  the  rocks  upon  which  all 
true  prosperity  rests.  Let  us  accept  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  our  calling 
and  betid  our  efforts  to  the  improvement 
of  all  conditions  affecting  our  lives  and 
our  business.  With  your  faces  turned 
toward  the  morning  and  your  wagon 
hitched  to  a  star,  let.  there  be  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  and  interest  stretching 
from  every  farm  on  every  hillside  plain 
and  valley  of  this  great  State  to  every 
other  farm  and  fireside,  carrying  and  em¬ 
bodying  good  cheer  and  fellowship  among 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  to  the  end  that  your 
calling  may  be  dignified,  your  living  made 


Yet  it  sells  at  a  price  which  is  way  below  other 
cars  of  its  size  and  class. 

But  what  you  see  here  is  the  final  result  of  13 
years  of  effort.  John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  engi¬ 
neer,  has  devoted  those  years  to  the  Mitchell.  The 
car  which  amazes  you  today  has  come  through 
that  evolution. 

The  Extra  Values 

You  see  here  extra  values.  You  see  the  most 
complete  car  ever  shown.  You  see  many  costly 
features,  exclusive  to  the  Mitchell.  And  you  wonder 
how  we  give  them  at  our  price. 

The  reason  lies  in  factory  efficiency,  due  to  Mr. 
Bate.  He  has  built  and  equipped  here  a  model 
motor  car  plant.  He  has,  in  six  years,  cut  our 
factory  cost  in  two. 

We  now  build  in  this  plant,  by  his  up-to-date 
methods,  98  per  cent  of  this  car.  And  all  of  the 
extra  values  we  give  you  are  paid  for  by  factory 
savings. 


of  ordinary  service. 

That’s  the  sort  of  car  that  wise  men  want  when 
they  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

Added  Luxuries 

He  has  given  you  a  car  big,  roomy  and  powerful, 
yet  very  economical  of  fuel.  For  ease  in  driving 
he  has  given  you  a  new  type  of  control.  He  has 
given  you  ball-bearing  steering  gear,  an  engine 
primer  at  the  driver’s  hand,  a  power  tire  pump,  etc. 

For  easy  riding  he  has  given  you  Bate  cantilever 
springs,  52  inches  long. 

He  gives  you  a  22-coat  finish,  deep,  rich  uphol¬ 
stery,  a  light  in  the  tonneau,  a  locked  compartment, 
and  many  unique  appointments. 

/  - 

Those  are  results  of  efficiency.  They  vvquld  be 
impossible  at  the  Mitchell  price  without  this  model 
plant.  And  such  a  car  would  be  impossible  with¬ 
out  a  John  W.  Bate, 


700  Improvements 

But  Mr.  Bate,  in  those  years,  has  done  more 
than  you  see.  He  has  worked  out  in  the  car  over 
700  improvements. 


That  is  why  so  many  big  men  are  buying  Mitchells 
now.  Many  engineers — men  of  nation-wide  fame — 
have  lately  bought  the  Mitchell.  Thousands  of 
business  men  select  it.  They  know  what  efficiency 
means. 


Under  his  direction,  every  part  has  been  studied. 


You  will  want  this  car  when  you  know  it.  You 


And  every  part  brought  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Castings  have  been  practically 
eliminated.  He  employs  drop  forg¬ 
ings  and  steel  stampings  to  make 
lighter,  stronger  parts.  There  are 
440  such  parts  in  this  Mitchell. 

He  gives  you  big  margins  of 
safety.  There  are  oversize  parts 


$1325  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
3-Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six— 48  horse¬ 
power — 127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 


will  want  its  attractions,  you  will, 
want  its  endurance.  Let  your 
nearest  Mitchell  dealer  show  you 
in  how  many  ways  it  excels.  If 
you  don’t  know  who  he  is,  ask  us 
for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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before,  gave  us  every  plum  perfect 
after  two  sprayings  of  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution  ami  arsenate  of  lead — -the  latter 
for  the  tent  caterpillar,  which  has  been 
a  troublesome  pest  for  several  years. 

New  York.  mbs.  g.  w.  knight. 

August  1.  Fanners  in  ('linton  County, 
X,  Y„  have  their  haying  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  fine  crop  has  been  harvested. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  coming  on  nicely, 
considering  the  lateness  of  planting.  Po¬ 
tato  bugs  were  never  more  numerous,  and 
farmers  are  having  a  hard  oat  tie  to  keep 
them  from  destroying  the  vines.  Cows 
are  commencing  to  shrink  in  their  milk 
flow.  Butter,  20  c. ;  eggs.  2tJc. ;  old  pota¬ 
toes.  $1  per  bu.,  new,  $1.60  per  bu. 

Clinton  Co.,  XT.  Y.  H.  t.  J. 

This  has  not  been  a  good  season  here ; 
in  all  the  first  part  of  the  Summer  it  was 
dry ;  farmers  who  did  not  plant  their  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  lirst  part  of  April  did  nof  get 
it  up  till  the  middle  of  June;  then  it  be¬ 
gan  raining  and  has  kept  it  up.  It  has 
rained  somewhere  every  day  within  10 
miles  of  Augusta  Ga.,  for  the  last  eight 
weeks,  there  has  been  lots  of  cotton, 
thrown  away,  some  plowed  up  and  peas 
planted  firr  hay.  Some  fields  of  corn  are 
good  ;  there  has  been  so  much  rain 
there  has  been  but  little  hay  made  iu 
the  river  swamps.  Milk,  retails  for 
10  to  12  cents  a  quart;  butter,  25  to 
40  cents  per  pound.  w.  u.  N.,  jb. 

Richmond  County,  Ga. 


The  I*.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  onion  crop  below  an  average 
except  in  the  Northwest,  whore  reports 
are  favorable.  The  New  York  reports 
show  considerable  complaint.  While  the 
Northern  and  Western  sections  of  the 
State  have  been  without  much  rain,  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  sections  have,  been 
nearly  Hooded.  Cabbage  transplanting 
was  from  two  to  three  weeks  late,  but  it 
is  understood  the  new  plants  took  root 
well  and  appear  to  be  in  fair  condition. 
Onions  in  Orange  County  suffered  from 
heavy  rains  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
month.  Much  complaint  is  heard  con¬ 
cerning  the  lack  of  available  labor  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  various  crops.  Much  of  the 
labor  usually  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  onions  and  cabbage,  etc.,  has  been  at- 
traeted  by  high  wages  to  the  industrial 
centers  and  the  crops  have  suffered 
thereby. 

August  15.  Through  Southwestern 
Monroe  County  we  need  rain  badly  for 
late  beans  and  potatoes.  Oats  just  about 
all  in  the  barn;  some  have  thrashed 
wheat,  yield  about  25*  bushels  on  the  av¬ 
erage.  Rather  large  hay  crop  but  clover 
long  and  very  coarse;  all  gathered  in 
good  condition.  Some  peas  raised  for 
Bergen  canning  factory,  but  a  pour  crop 
this  year.  Apples  will  not  he  a  third  of  a 
crop.  Full  bloom  and  fair  set,  but.  second 
drop  got  most,  quality  second.  Corn.  50 
per  cent-  crop.  Potatoes,  CO  per  cent, 
crop.  Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  land  that 
would  have  gone  into  Spring  crops  was 
not  plowed  because,  of  rain  in  Spring 
season  and  later-  baked,  or  other  work 
kept,  farmers  from  it.  Many  farmers 
have  cut  and  burned  the  growth  of  weeds. 
State*  road  from  Clinrebville  to  Mumfcrd 
nearly  finished;  only  10  feet  road  bed 
and  three  feet  shoulders,  much  too  nar¬ 
row.  w.  A. 

Cburchville  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  crop  In  Iowa,  August  1 
is  as  follows:  Summer  apples,  22  per 


More  Pioneers  for  New  York 

An  interesting  article  “Pi, oncers  in 
New  York,”  on  page  1171,  of  September, 
1015,  was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to 
many  of  the  Tompkins  County  readers 
not  aware  of  the  number  of  Finns  lo¬ 
cated  west  and  southwest  of  Ithaca  in 
the  township  of  Newfield,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  have  as  yet  become  land¬ 
ed  citizens  over  the  line  in  the  county  of 
Schuyler.  Some  200  families  have  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  section  since  the  advent  of 


Americana  plums,  .!<  per  cent.;  nornos- 
tica  plums,  22  per  cent. :  Japanese  plums, 
9  pet  cent. ;  grapes.  52  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop.  The  average  for  all  fruitsris  21  per 
cent.,  or  10  per  cent,  below  the  average 
for  the  last  15  years  for  August.  The 
grape  crop  is  light  in  Eastern  Iowa,  but 
nearly  normal  in  the  Western  section  ; 
the  quality  will  be  better  than  last  year. 
Apple  crop  about  one-half  of  what  it  was 
last  year.  Sprayed  orchards  will  yield 
20  t«i  00  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  while 
neglected  orchards  will  not  produce  more 
than  5  to  25  per  cent,  of  marketable 
fruit.  It  pays  to  take  care  of  an  orchard. 

WESLEY  GREENE. 

Sec.  Iowa  State  Hort,  Society. 

The  bean  crop  in  Monroe  Go.,  N.  Y., 
will  be  almost  a  failure  this  year,  arror.l- 
ing  to  Lewis  A.  Toan,  manager  of  the 
Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  hoan  diseases  are  affecting  the  roots 
in  the  bean-growing  sections  of  New 
York,  and  for  two  years  past  the  farmers 
of  Wyoming  and  Genesee  counties  have 
financed  investigations*  into  these  dis¬ 
eases.  As  the  trouble  is  widespread,  it 
is  felt  that  a  State  appropriation  is  now 
necessary.  Tbe  growers’  loss  from  these 
diseases  is  estimated  at  five  to  10  bushels 
per  acre.  More  than  110.000  acres  of 
beans  are  grow*u  in  New  Y ork  State,  of 
which  10,000  acres  are  located  in  Monroe 
County. 

Old  wheat,  $1  per  bu. ;  oats,  5Se. ; 
corn,  75c. ;  rye,  90c. ;  potatoes,  .$1  ;  toma¬ 
toes,  from  $1  per  basket  down  to  as  low 
as  15c.  later  in  the  season.  Cows  from 
$50  to  $100,  according  to  grade.  Milk, 
8c.  quart;  eggs,  20c.  per  dozen. 

Rock  Glen  Pa.  G.  ir.  s. 

As  near  as  can  be  estimated  the  fruit 
crop  for  Vermont  this  year  will  he  as 
follows :  Apples,  70  per  cent. ;  pears,  40 
per  cent.;  plums,  20  per  cent.;  straw- 


finding  land  adapted  to  general  farming 
or  to  stock  raising,  paying  not  more  than 
$20* per  acre  for  land  from  three  to  five 
miles  from  conveniently  located  railway 
stations.  These  pioneers  claim  that  there 
are  more  Finns  to  come,  and  directly 
from  the  home  land.  The  last  one  came 
in  Summer  (1915)  just  before  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Sea,  and  others  must 
await  the  end  of  the  European  conflict. 
Twenty-five  dollars  was  paid  an  acre  for 
a  home-farm  by  this  lucky  alien  who 
without  doubt  will  join  the  others  in 
saying  “We  will  never  go  back.”  It.  is 
evident  that  the  era  of  deserted  farms 
(productive  and  tillable  land)  in  west¬ 
ern  Tompkins  County  is  nearing  its 
terminus. 

Among  the  large  tracts  there  is  one 
on  what,  is  called  Barnes  Hill,  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  typical  deserted  farm,  although 
it  is  only  four  miles  from  the  State 
road  leading  to  Ithaca,  home  of  Cornell 
University.  Years  ago  a  Frenchman 
recognizing  the  possibilities  of  a  plateau 
farm  with  four  good  wells  and  three 
large  never-failing  springs  of  water,  and 
some  50  acres  of  wood  lot  (fuel,  fence 
and  building  material)  purchased  five 
adjoining  farms,  a  total  of  200  acres,  and 
with  such  natural  advantages  engaged  in 
general  improvements  and  stock  farming, 
then  sold  out  and  returned  to  France. 
Afterwards  the  farm  changed  ownership 
many  times,  and  after  the  burning  of  the 
third  large  barn,  i,t  was  deserted  and 
listed  with  Teal  estate  agencies,  and  for 
years  has  served  non-resident  owners  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  in  their  real  es¬ 
tate  deals  with  more  or  less  indifference 
as  to  its  real  vulue  as  tillable  land. 
Two  seasons  ago  not  a  furrow  was 
turned,  and  at  least  50  tons  of  bay  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil.  East  year,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  did  somewhat  better,  inasmuch 
as  30  acres  were  tilled,  and  nil  the  hay 
was  secured  that  was  possible  between 


cent. ;  gooseberries  and  currants,  50  per  wet  harvest  time. 

cent,  eaeh ;  blackberries,  70  per  cent.  No  matter  what  causes  of  the  past 
The  general  verdict  is  that,  the  quality  is  have  resulted  in  the  deserted  farms  now 
good,  especially  is  this  true  of  the  classes  owned  by  the  Fi,nns,  their  coming  is  a 
of  small  fruits,  and  among  orchard  fruits  material  gain  and  a  gain  in  good  citi- 
where  the  trees  have  been  carefully  Zenship  to  Tompkins  County  and  the 
sprayed.  In  unsprayed  orchards  there  is  State  of  New  York.  These  sturdy  men 
much  scab,  and  evidence  of  much  harm  and  women  do  not  come  as  day  laborers, 
from  insects.  The  New  England  Fruit  as  competitors  in  any  line,  to  shift  about 
Show  meets  with  the  Vermont.  State  Ilor-  from  place  to  place,  from  job  to  job;  iu- 
ticultural  Society  in  November  at  Mont-  stead  they  come  with  the  cherished  desire 
pelier  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mont-  for  their  own  Tooftree  and  with  faith 
pelier  Board  of  Trade.  There  will  be  Mother  Earth.  The  children  are 
premiums  in  excess  of  $1,000;  a  four-  learning  the  English  language  in  the 
day  lecture  and  demonstration  program.  rural  schools  and  taking  it.  home  to  their 

M.  b.  c.  mothers,  and  both  children  and  mothers 
are  passing  it  along  to  the  fathers. 

Your  paper  is  an  old  friend  of  the  There  is  no  danger  that  these  children 
family,  and  is  quoted  very  often,  not  only  will  ever  face  real  want  and  be  found 
in  town  but  also  at  our  Summer  home.  iu  the  bread-lines  in  the  big  cities,  un- 
Iudeed,  one  of  the  farmers  contended  a  less  they  get  foolish  and  desert  the 
point with  me  last  Summer  in  regard  to  hearthstones  of  their  pioneer  ancestors 
spraying,  and  quoted  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  iu  New  York.  me  DORA  CORBETT. 

authority,  which  was  rather  amusing,  an  _ 

I  was  making  my  contention  based  on  the 

same  authority.  Perhaps  you  will  be  in-  Bertib<  “Papa,  do  they  have  doctors 
terested  to  know,  that  following  the  nd-  to  treat  pigs?”  Papa :  "Yes,  my  son; 
vice  you  sent  me  after  submitting  «am-  only  they  are  not  called  doctors,  but  vet- 
pies  of  brown  rot  on  plum  tree,  the  ,ree  crinary  surgeons.  Why  do  you  ask?” 
which  bad  failed  to  yield  a  single  plum  Bertie:  ‘T  was  just  wondering  who  cured 
was  not  affected  with  the  blight  the  year  bacon?” — Credit  Lost. 


Agriculture — Home  Economics 

Two  Year  Courses  For  Young  People  Who  Cannot  Go  to  College 


and  who  desire  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  prepare  them  for  farm 
life  in  all  its  branches. 

Two  Year  Courses  in  General  Agriculture,  Dairying,  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Horticulture.  200  acre  farm,  pure  bred  stock,  modern  build¬ 
ings.  Graduates  are  making  good  at  home  and  in  responsible  positions. 

Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics  in  its  various  branches  prepares 
girls  for  scientific  home  management.  Courses  thoroughly  practical  and 
should  be  a  part  of  every  girl's  education. 

Year  Trades  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  prepares  girls  for 
professional  work  in  these  lines.  Excellent  equipment. 

No  Entrance  Examinations.  Admission  is  free  to  all  boys  and  girls 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  Graduates  of  high  schools  are  finding  the 
work  worth  their,  while. 

Tuition  i&  free  to  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Expenses  are  moderate. 

Boys  and  girls  who  want  a  practical  training  for  life  nre  coining  to  this  school.  Some  of 
them  have  come  from  your  county.  Find  out  who  they  are  and  write  them  about  the  school. 

For  Catalogue  write  to  F.  G.  Heluar,  Director.  Box  R 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


cent.:  raiJ  api>J<kS  per  com. ;  wim.or  u,uu 

apples,  40  per  cent. ;  pours  18  por  cont.; 

-  .  i _  _ *  _ _  1  ho  nioiioo r  I*  inns  n rn  frtvhinoto  in 


berries,  SO  per  cent. ;  raspberries,  80  per  tbe  frequent  ruins  of  a  record-breaker 


See  it  at  the 
Fair 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
Sept.  11—16 

Allentown,  Pa. : 
Sept.  19—22 

Columbus,  O.: 
Aug.  28  Sept.l 


Senu  mi 
Mr.  Edison’s 
Book 


S — Sept.  1  telling  how  the 

"  -J  wasted  power  of 

your  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  will  furnish  electricity  to  light 
your  house  and  barns. 


s>  dfijUoru, 

MARK 

Electric  Light  Plant 


rThe  Edison  plant  is  so  compact  that  you  can 
put  it  anywhere  in  your  cellar  or  barn.  Because 
your  gas  engine  generates  the  power  at  the  same 
time  you  are  using  it  to  pump  water,  grind  feed, 
etc.,  the  operating  cost  is  almost  nothing. 

Just  belt  the  engine  to  the  equipment,  have  r- 
your  local  electrician  put  in  the  wiring — the  - 
Edison  Battery  does  the  rest.  Mr.  Edison  has 
made  these  batteries  the  most  dependable  in  the 
world.  He  worked  on  them  night  and  day  for 
years.  If  you  could  only  see  the  wonderful 
operations  in  his  enormous  factory,  you  would 
recognize  their  reliability. 


Mr.  Edison's  Book  tells  you  all  about  this  wonderful  light¬ 
ing  system.  Read  it  and  learn  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to 
have  bright,  safe  electric  light  in  your  house  and  barns, 
k  no  matter  where  you  Hve.  Send  for  the  Book  today. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Ak  EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.  J 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


ftfirefcvy  Please  send  me 
—f— Booklet  M,  telling 
all  about  the  Edison 
Electric  l.lplit  Plants 
v  for  the  Homo. 


Name..,, 


Or  2026  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago 


Address.. 


R.F.D. 


New  York  State  Fair 


and  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  0  SEPT.  11,  12,  13,  14, 15,  16,  1916 


TRULY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

NO  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MI-SS  IT 

GREATEST  opportunity  ever  offered  those  who  want  to  advance  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Industry.  Study  the  STATE  FAIR  and  learn  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

The  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibit  most  complete  in  the  land.  Dairy 
Machinery  in  operation  daily.  Demonstrations  and  Lectures  by  leading 
authorities  in  the  various  branches  of  Agriculture. 

Entries  already  received  and  exhibition  space  taken  by  manufacturers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  assures  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  ever  held  by  the 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Attend  the  FAIR  and  see  the  finest  [Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Poultry  in  the  world. 

GREAT  DISPLAY  OF  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  FARM  PRODUCE. 

Farm  Boys’  Camp.  Farm  Girls’  Camp.  Daily  Concerts  by  Famous  Band. 
Unequaled  Out-door  Horse  Show.  Grand  Circuit  Races.  Biggest  Dog  Show 
in  State.  Daily  Flights  by  World’s  Greatest  Aviator. 

Ka-Noo-No  Kamival  Provides  Free  Evening  Entertainment  During  the  Week 
For  further  information,  prize  Hits,  etc.,  address  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1110) 

II is  clothes  were  a  sight,  too,  and 
again  when  he  was  teaching  her  calf  to 
drink  skim-milk,  and  he  never  could 
learn  to  get  along  with  sitting  hens  or 
those  with  chickens,  lie  managed  fairly 
well  with  old  C’ockle-joint,  the  old  horse, 
and  I  kept  them  moving  the  cultivator 
much  of  the  time  when  Harry  was  not 
doing  chores  about  the  cabin  or  helping 
me  get  out  hay  in  the  river  meadows.  At 
first  he  kept  me  running  to  him  every 
little  while  to  lament  over  the  young 
trees  which  he  harked  or  scraped  over, 
or  to  mend  the  harness  or  free  Cookie- 
joint  from  a  mess  of  chains,  straps  and 
bewilderment.  The  old  nag’s  air  of  puz¬ 
zled  patience  at  such  times,  and  Harry’s 
excited  comments,  always  made  me  laugh, 
and  added  a  little  more  spice  to  the  hard 
work  as  I  hoed  around  my  trees,  crops 
and  garden  stuff.  Ilarry  tried  hard 
while  the  novelty  lasted  and  stood  by  his 
bargain  quite  as  well  as  I  expected  all 
through  the  Summer,  dull  as  it  must  have 
been  to  him. 

“Golly !  what  a  dead  old  town !”  he 
exclaimed.  “The  streets  all  dark  at 
night,  nobody  out  after  nine  o’clock.  No 
good  sidewalk,  no  shows  hut  the  cattle 
fair,  no  hand  concerts.  Everything  just 
like  an  old  turtle  on  a  log  in  the  pond 
hole.” 

As  for  me,  I  had  never  had  been  in  the 
city  half  so  thoroughly  roused  and  inter¬ 
ested  and  stimulated  as  by  my  first  year 
in  Mapleton.  There  are  born  city  folks 
and  born  country  folks  no  matter  where 
they  happen  to  be  living. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A  N  KIG 1 1  ROBOT  CALL. 

One  day  the  Frosts,  that  is  Mrs.  Frost 
and  Hazel,  paid  us  a  neighborly  visit.  I 
suspect  the  various  good-natured  yarns 
about  our  doings  on  the  hill  and  Harry’s 
comical  accounts  of  our  housekeeping  had  | 
aroused  their  curiosity.  But  we  had 
plenty  of  warning  and  picked  up  as  well 
as  we  could,  until,  according  to  camp 
standards,  our  house  was  quite  present¬ 
able,  as  we  thought. 

Nothing  would  answer  but  that  we 
must  start  our  queer  little  round  camp 
stove  and  show  our  guests  a  sample  of 
our  cookery.  So  the  four  of  us  had  a 
jolly  time  dodging  around  that  absurd 
but  very  handy  little  contrivance,  break¬ 
ing  up  twigs,  lighting  the  fire  and  dish¬ 
ing  up  a  camp  meal  of  fried  chicken, 
sliced  potatoes,  tea  and  toasted  bread, 
and  with  some  of  the  nice  canned  pre¬ 
serves  which  Mrs.  Frost  had  brought  us 
for  a  present.  The  more  help  the  less 
speed  in  such  a  case,  but  the  move  fun, 
and  we  all  felt  weeks  better  acquainted 
after  that  hit  of  cooperative  meal-get¬ 
ting  and  the  lively  chat  which  went  with 
it  and  followed  it. 

“I  wish  I  had  some  special  refresh¬ 
ment  to  offer,"  I  remarked,  "but  the  ice 
cream  man  never  comes  this  way.  We 
ought  to  have  some  candy  anyhow.” 

“A  piece  of  candy  in  the  mouth  is 
worth  a  bagful  in  your  mind,”  Harry 
called  out,  as  he  produced  a  nice  lot  of 
the  sweet  stuff  which  that  young  ras¬ 
cal  usually  kept  on  hand. 

“How  quiet  it  is  out  here,”  commented 
Mrs.  Frost,  during  a  moment’s  pause  in 
t he  chatter.  “Ou  our  farm  with  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  teams  and  hired  men  it  is  noisy 
compared  with  this  place.” 

“Nothing  here  but  hens  cackling  day¬ 
times  and  mosquitoes  saw-milling  by 
nighr.”  said  I.  “The  mosquitoes  here  are 
big  ones,  as  persistent  as  a  small  boy 
tagging  after  a  hay  cart  for  a  ride,  and 
with  voices  like  n  middle-aged  school- 
marm  at  eleven  o’clock  Friday  mornings. 
But  the  birds  make  up  for  it  all  when 
they  come  and  build  nests  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  and  sing  to  us  in  the  early 
morning.” 

“The  country  sounds  all  punk,”  insist¬ 
ed  Ilarry.  “Give  me  a  good  solid  com-, 
bination  roar,  like  carts  on  the  pave-  : 
meat  and  kids  yelling  in  the  streets  and  | 
a  fire  alarm  or  two  every  day  that  will 
keep  a  chap  guessing.  The  birds,  owls 
and  frogs  may  be  all  well  enough,  but 
these  sounds  get  ou  my  nerves  when  1 
hear  them,  and  it  is  still  worse  when  I 
can’t  hear  anything,  and  the  air  is  so 


still  and  heavy  for  miles  around  it 
seems  like  it  would  fall  ou  us  any  min¬ 
ute.” 

“Oh,  you  poor  city  hoy,”  smiled  Ha- 
gel.  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
deaf?” 

“I’d  get  married  then,”  rejoined  Har¬ 
ry  promptly. 

“You  horrid  thing !  Women  don’t  talk 
so  much  unless  men  start  them.” 

“But  no  man  can  stop  them,”  re¬ 
joined  Ilarry  the  cynical. 

(To  he  continued) 


“  Dark  ”  and  “  Light  ”  of  the  Moon 

What  is  generally  understood  by  the 
expression  “light  iff'  the  moon”  and  “dark 
of  the  moon?”  That  is,  does  “light” 
mean  from  new  moon  until  full  moon,  and 
"dark”  front  full  moon  until  new  moon, 
or  vice  versa?  j.  M.  li. 

Columbus,  Ind. 

Aceordiug  to  superstition,  enterprises 
which  look  to  growth  and  enlargement 
should  be  begun  when  the  moon  is  under¬ 
going  increase,  that  is  from  the  total 
darkness  of  “new  moon'  to  the  maximum 
illumination  of  "full  inoon,”  or  during 
the  first  two  quarters;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  destruction  is  desired,  as  when  cutting 
noxious  growths,  this  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  waning  of  the  inoon,  or 


in  the  last  two  quarters  from  full  to  new 
moon.  Just  what  is  “generally  under¬ 
stood”  is  hard  to  say,  for  general  under¬ 
standing  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  vague ; 
but  the  moon  is  dark  only  when  direct- 


Growth  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Alsike 

ly  between  the  earth  and  sun,  or  at  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  now 
moon,  or  first  quarter.  The  dark  of  the 
moon  would  therefore  be  from  the  last 
of  the  fourth  quarter  to  the  beginning  of 
the  first;  while  the  light  of  the  moon 
might  be  any  time  from  the  beginning  of 


the  first  quarter  to  full  moon.  Very 
likely,  any  period  of  the  waning  of  the 
moon  would  be  popularly  called  the  dark 
of  the  moon,  while  the  period  of  its  in¬ 
crease  would  be  termed  its  “light.” 

M.  B.  D. 


Good-sized  Alsike  Clover 

On  page  0S2  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  give 
as  an  objection  to  Alsike  that  it  is  too 
small  and  does  not  give  bulk  enough. 
With  me,  that  does  not  hold  true.  Its 
extra  length  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
coarseness  of  the  Red  clover.  I  am 
mailing  you,  under  cover,  a  spire  of  Al¬ 
sike  clover;  also  one  of  Alfalfa.  The 
latter  measures  4  feet  10  inches,  and 
stood  straight  ns  an  arrow.  The  form¬ 
er  measured  5  feet  4  inches.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  1015,  oue-half  Alfalfa,  one- 
third  Red  clover  and  the  remainder  Al¬ 
sike.  Very  little  of  the  Red  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  but  the  Alsike  will  average  4  feet 
tall  and  has  crowded  the  Alfalfa  out  in 
places.  cuas.  E.  wickes. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  plants  came  and  were 
as  described.  It  surely  was  remarkable 
Alsike. 


Uncle  Jethro  sat  fishing  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet  wheu  a  stranger  stopped 
beside  him.  “Is  it  possible  that  there  are 
auy  fish  in  such  a  small  stream  as  that?” 
he  asked.  “No,  there  ain't  none!”  Uncle 
Jethro  grunted.  “But  you’ve  fishing!” 
“Yep,”  said  Uncle  Jethro.  “What,  then, 
is  your  object?”  “My  object,”  replied 
Uncle  Jethro,  “is  to  show  my  wife  I 
ain’t  got  no  time  to  sift  the  ashes.” — 
N.  Y.  Times. 


1 0,850  MILES 

WITHOUT  STOPPING  THE  MOTOR 

EIGHT  CYLINDER 


A  registered  STOCK  car  (everything  stock — gear  ratio,  ignition,  tires, 
wheels,  etc.)  made  this  unparalleled  record  in  a  Car  Owners’  Service  Test 
conducted  under  OFFICIAL  A.  A.  A.  sanction  and  supervision. 

Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway  and  Long  Island,  New  York  roads  were  the 
scenes  of  this  sensational  trial  which  began  at  12:14  P.M.  June  15th  and 
finished  at  12:14  P.  M.  June  29th.  Officials  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  maintained  a  daily  24  hour  vigil  during  the  entire  two  weeks. 
Many  newspaper  and  motor  journal  representatives  and  parts  manufac¬ 
turers  were  in  constant  attendance. 

The  sturdy  KING  ran  day  and  night  through  rain,  fog  and  boiling 
sun  without  requiring  a  single  replacement  or  adjustment. 

10,850  miles  equals  about  two  years’  travel  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
owner,  yet  in  this  entire  mileage  the  car  was  stopped  (with  the  motor  run¬ 
ning)  for  a  total  of  but  15  hours,  25  min.  41  sec.  On  this  basis  the  test 
demonstrated  that  a  KING  EIGHT,  even  with  the  motor  running  contin¬ 
uously  for  two  years,  requires  only  nine  minutes  per  week  of  an  owner’s 
attention  for  all  service — gasoline,  water  and  oil  fillings,  tire  changes, 
battery  care,  etc. 

And  most  astounding  of  all,  the  KING  made  this  10,850  miles  with  a 
total  labor  expense  of  considerably  less  than  ten  dollars. 

During  the  entire  10,850  miles  a  weight  equal  to  five  passengers  was 
carried  and  the  car  maintained  an  average  speed  of  34  miles  per  hour, 
excluding  stops. 

An  examination  made  after  the  test  proved  the  car  to  be  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  condition  and  ready  for  another  trial  of  the  same  or  greater  length. 

This  gTeat  KING  achievement  tops  off  the  series  of  remarkable  road  tests  recently  conducted  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards.  Climbing  tortuous  Mt.  Wilson  in  Southern  California  sealed  in  high 
gear;  traveling  987  miles  in  high  gear  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  and  driving  544 
miles  in  high  gear  from  Providence  to  Providenee  via  Albany  and  New  York  City,  are  three  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  the  eight  cylinder  KING  all  within  a  fortnight. 

The  accuracy  of  every  statement  in  this  advertisement  can  be  proved  by  impartial,  official  docu¬ 
ments.  These  gruelling  trials  have  raised  still  higher  the  proud  estate  of  KING  ownership,  and  to  prospec¬ 
tive  ear  purchasers  this  pioneer  eight  cylinder  car  now  offers  a  record  which  can  mean  nothing  less  than 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  IN  PERFORMANCE,  SERVICE  and  OPERATION  ECONOMY. 

7 -passenger,  60  Horse  Power  Touring  Car  $ 1350 

Roadster,  $ 1350 .  Sedan,  $ 1900  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  DETROIT 


T5he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


After  the  seed  has  boon  scattered  in  the 
com  we  run  the  cultivators  as  usual — 
opened  wide  and  working  quite  shallow. 
It.  is  a  help  to  hang  a  flat  plank  or  piece 
of  scantling  behind  the  cultivator  so  it 
will  scrape  or  dangle  over  the  ground. 
This  scrapes  or  drags  the  ground  smooth, 
and  gives  the  seed  a  better  chance,  be¬ 
sides  making  a  smoother  surface.  If  the 
corn  is  in  hills  it  will  pay  to  go  once 
each  way — the  last  time,  if  possible 
using  a  small-tooth  cultivator  or  drag. 
If  the  corn  is  drilled  it  pays  to  scratch 
along  the  rows  with  a  rake,  so  as  to 
work  in  the  seed.  All  this  may  seem  a 
lot  of  work,  but  by  doing  it  thoroughly 
you  g«t  the  equivalent  of  eight  or  more 
Ions  of  manure,  to  plow  under. 

Potato  Fields. — I  think  there  is  even 
greater  need  of  a  cover  crop  after  pota¬ 
toes  because  most  of  us  use  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  potatoes  than  on  any  ether 
crop,  and  thus  there  will  be  greater  loss 
if  the  soil  is  left  hare.  Of  course  we 
cannot  seed  the  cover  crop  in  the  pota¬ 
toes  as  we  do  in  the  corn.  In  our  coun¬ 
try,  whenever  cultivating  and  lmeiug  stop, 
the  glass  and  weeds  rush  In  to  cover  the 
potato  fields.  Ragweed  is  worst  at  this 
piracy,  and  if  left  alone  some  of  these 
weeds  grow  shoulder  high — following  the 
rows.  Our  potatoes  are  mostly  Irish 
Cobbler,  and  are  ready  to  dig  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1  or  before.  It  Seems  like  poor  fann¬ 
ing  perhaps,  but  we  can  mow  off  weeds 
and  dead  vines  in  late  August,  rake  the 
stuff  and  haul  it  out  as  a  mulch  for  the 
trees.  This  is  like  feeding  them  potash 
which  the  ragweeds  have  taken  from  the 
potatoes,  and  how  the  trees  do  grow  as 
a  result  of  it !  Then  the  potatoes  are 


Now  an  engineer  will  run  levels  and 
block  out  a  full  system,  and  we  will  try 
to  follow  it  out  to  the  limit.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  plan  is  to  scoop  out.  a  hole,  or  pit, 
near  the  spring  for  a  swimming  pool,  and 
also  to  give  us  irrigating  water  for  the 
future,  and  ill  addition  work  in  a  full 
drainage  system.  We  ought  to  have  done 
this  long  ago.  Better  late  than  never, 
however. 

The  House. — Last  week  we  had  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  stone  house  at  Hope 
Farm.  This  is  used  as  a  sort  of  overflow 
now — the  newer  house  being  shown  at 
Fig.  450.  This  house  has  been  built  by 
snatches,  or  patches.  First  we  built  a 
small  cottage,  or  tenant  house.  Then  an 
addition  was  put  to  this  and  water  fix- 
lures  put  inside.  Then  came  the  porch 
at  another  time.  Then,  later,  we  found 
ourselves  crowded  once  more.  There  was 
a  wooden  addition  tacked  to  the  old 
stone  house — just  a  plain  box  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  We  moved  this  across  the  lawn  and 
tied  it  on  behind  the  new  house.  It  nev¬ 
er  did  look  like  a  perfect  graft,  so  this 
year  we  had  the*  connection  between  the 
two  parts  made  over  until  it  looks  more 
like  a  good  union  between  the  graft  and 
scion.  Though  put  together  in  this  patch¬ 
work  plan  the  house  is  roomy  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  suits  us  well.  It  was  start¬ 
ed  originally  in  an  old  pasture,  hut  by 
the  use  of  shrubbery  and  lawn  grass  seed 
the  surroundings  are  neat. 

II.  w.  c. 

Destroying  Canada  Thistles 

Can  you  give  me  a  sure  method  to 
rid  ground  of  Canada  thistles?  I  have 
been  lighting  them  in  one  or  two  fields 
for  years,  blit*  they  are  there  yet,  and 


The  Home  of  the  Hope  Farm  Family.  Fig.  459 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Chops, — By  the  middle  of  August  we 
can  tell  about  where  we  stand  on  the 
season's  work.  There  are  still  high 
winds,  brown  rot  and  early  frost  to  he 
reckoned  with,  hut  the  year's  production 
is  about  over.  We  have  more  hay  in 
the  barns  than  ever  before,  and  most  of 
it  is  of  line  quality.  Our  trees  of  all 
kinds  never  made  a  finer  season’s  growth. 
There  has  been  practically  no  disease, 
and  the  foliage  is  dark  and  rich.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  above  the  average.  We  shall 
have  a  large  crop  for  us,  and  prices  are 
ruling  high.  Corn  is  poor,  and  we  are 
in  for  a  light  crop — well  filled  with 
weeds.  The  long-continued  rains  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  keep  the  grass  and 
weeds  down,  and  they  grew  so  fast  that 
they  got  away  from  us.  I  find  that  we 
are  not.  alone  in  this,  for  I  should  judge 
from  letters  that  some  of  the  silos  this 
year  will  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  ragweed,  smartweed  and  other  trash. 
It  is  easy  to  say  “poor  farming’’  and 
“shiftless  methods,”  yet  many  of  us,  if 
we  are  honest,  must  admit  this  year  that 
the  weeds  have  beaten  us.  We  have 
plowed  up  several  weedy  places,  and 
broadcast  clover  and  turnips.  T  know 
of  several  cornfields  that  have  been 
treated  that  way,  and  it.  is  good  practice 
sometimes.  Our  apple  crop  will  he  fair 
and  of  good  quality.  All  through  this 
section  the  earlier  promise  for  fruit  has 
not  made  good.  I  do  not  know  just, 
what  happened,  hut  the  crop  has  somehow 
faded  away.  We  shall  have  a  good  lot 
of  fruit  to  sell,  and  the  orchards  never 
looked  hotter.  Peaches  will  be  light,  and 
brown  rot.  is  troubling.  With  dry,  bright 
weather  from  now  tin  we  shall  get 
through  with  what  we  have,  hut  n- con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  rain  will  about  clean 
out  the  peaches.  Our  side  lines,  like  gar¬ 
den  crops,  poultry,  etc.,  are  rather  above 
the  average,  though  rather  late.  .So  take 
it  as  a  whole  August  finds  us  a  little  be¬ 
hind  what  we  planned  for  and  expected. 
If  we  could  estimate  tree  growth  as  a 
future  asset  we  could  not  complain — and 
•we  will  not  complain  anyway,  but  start 
in  to  get  ready  for  another  year. 

Cover  Crops. — Of  course  there  must 
he  no  hare  spots  on  the  farm  this  Win¬ 
ter.  The  corn  and  potato  ground  must 
all  carry  a  cover  crop.  Probably  before 
this  is  read  most  of  our  corn  ground  will 
he  seeded.  We  stick  to  rye  as  tlie  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  cover  crops.  This  tough  old 
plant  is  quite  sure  to  grow,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  its  companions,  and 
while  it  does  not  odd  any  plant  food  to 
the  soil  it  does  add  a  great,  lot  of  humus. 
So  we  shall  seed  about  three  peeks  of 
rye  to  the  acre  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Then  I  shall  make  up  a  combination 
about  as  follows — 25  pounds  of  Alsike 
clover,  10  pounds  of  Mammoth,  10  of 
Sweet  clover  and  five  pounds  of  turnip 
seed — -well  mixed.  From  four  to  five 
pounds  of  this  combination  per  acre, 
with  the  rye,  ought  to  give  results.  I 
would  not  use  the  Sweet  clover  hut  for 
the  fact  that  wc  have  some  seed  left,  over, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  carry  it  until  next 
Spring.  I  should  never  buy  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver  for  Fall  seeding — it  is  not  adapted 
for  such  work — hut.  should  be  used  in 
Spring.  As  I  have  the  seed  on  hand  I 
will  throw  it  in.  The  Mammoth  clover  is 
a  now  one  to  me.  I  have  not  tried  it  as 
a  cover  crop,  hut  it  is  highly  praised  and 
we  give  it  a  trial.  Alsike  is  our  old 
stand-by,  and  it  has  always  paid  us  to 
use.  turnips. 

How  Seeped? — Every  year  we  arc 
asked  to  tell  how  we  do  it.  That  is  easy. 
When  the  corn  is  ready  for  the  last  cul- 
tivation  one  man  walks  through  the  corn 
and  scatters  on  the  rye  by  hand.  After 
a  little  practice  a  man  of  good  judgment 
can  put  i-t.  on  just  about  right,  so  as  to 
have  an  even  seeding.  Then  the  same 
man.  or  another  following  him,  scatters 
the  mixed  clover  and  turnip  seed  in  the 
same  way;  this  takes  more  time  and  re¬ 
quires  more  skill,  for  the  seeds  are  of 
differing  size  and  weight,  and  of  course 
some  carry  further  than  others  if  just 
thrown  out  carelessly.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  a  broadcast  seed  sower  does  uot 
work  first-rate  in  the  com,  as  when  the 
seeds  are  whirled  out  in  this  way  the 
heavier  ones  arc  thrown  far.  while  the 
lighter  Alsike  goes  into  certain  rows  by 
itself.  Hand  seeding  iH  slow  work,  but 
we  get  the  best  distribution  in  that  way. 


dug  and  the  ground  can  be  chopped  up 
with  a  disk  and  seeded  to  rye  and  clover 
or  to  grass.  This  will  seem  like  high  old 
fanning  to  some  of  our  people  who  never 
permit  a  weed  to  grow  on  their  farms, 
but  we  have  been  led  by  our  experience 
in  mulching  trees  to  have  some  little 
respect  for  weeds,  and  (his  way  of  han¬ 
dling  Hie  potato  weeds  certainly  helps  the 
orchard.  At  nn.v  rate  plan  to  have  the 
ground  covered  by  some  living  crop. 

Drainage. — This  past  season  has 
taught  me  my  final  lesson  on  the  folly 
of  trying  to  make  wet  soils  do  their  duty. 
Some  four  to  five  acres  of  our  best  land 
lie  halfway  up  the  bill  in  u  little  “poc¬ 
ket,”  or  valley.  At.  the  southwest,  corner 
is  a  spring  which  supplies  the  house  with 
water,  and  sends  an  overflow  straggling 
away  in  a  little  brook.  There  are  other 
hidden  springs  which  contribute  water, 
and  evidently  more  water  comes  down  the 
hill,  along  the  face  of  the  underground 
ledge,  and  seeps  into  this  pocket,  of  soil. 
The  result  is  that  this  soil  is  naturally 
the  richest  spot  on  the  farm,  but  so 
miserly  with  its  over-supply  of  water 
that  in  a  wet  season  we  cannot  get  onto 
it  to  plow  or  plant,  while  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  it  bakes  so  hard  that  we  cannot  open 
it.  This  season  has  been  a  clincher.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  on  this  rich  soil, 
and  it  has  remained  a  crying  eyesore  all 
Summer.  Fully  capahle  of  producing 
100,  or  more,  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  400 
bushels  of  corn,  it  has  given  only  weeds 
and  a  little  Red-top.  So  we  now  intend 
to  reform  that  land  and  put.  it  at.  work. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it.  and  that 
is  by  thorough  draining.  We  have  tried 
draining  parts  of  It,  but  something  went 
wrong,  aud  the  soil  would  not  dry  up. 


my  patience  is  exhausted,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  beaten  by  them.  Perhaps 
someone  can  give  me  a  sure  method? 

St.,  John,  O.  .J.  s.  ii. 

The  usual  practices  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  Canada  thistles  arc  all 
good,  yet  all  fail  unless  perfect  and  per- 
sislent  work  is  done.  'File,  laws  of  plant 
physiology  apply  to  this  plant  as  well 
as  ethers,  hut  the  large  fleshy  roots  just 
below  plow  depth  store  so  much  food 
that  methods  of  eradication  that  suc¬ 
ceed  in  most  cases  fail  here,  unless  ap¬ 
plied  very  carefully  and  persistently. 
The  failure  is  not  with  the  method  but 
with  its  application.  The  principle  that 
a  plant  cannot  live  without  a  top  in  the 
sunshine  to  feed  it  surely  applies  here, 
and  whatever  will  keep  the  top  from 
growing  and  feeding  the  plant  will  sure¬ 
ly  kill  it.. 

Lot.  me  suggest  this  most  profitable 
way  of  getting  rid  of  Canada  thistles. 
The  writer  once  had  a  most  vigorous 
patch  of  several  rods  in  extent  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  which  he  had  been 
fighting  (?)  for  years  with  seeming  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  thistles.  This  field  was  seed¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa,  with  the  result  that  within 
two  years  the  thistles  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  never  to  return.  The  Alfalfa 
made  such  a  dense  growth  early  in  the 
season  as  to  overtop  and  smother  the 
thistles,  and  the  three  cuttings  in  mid 
and  late  Summer  were  too  much  even  for 
Canadas  and  they  succumbed  completely. 
Smothering,  as  with  Alfalfa,  frequoift 
cutting,  killing  the  tops  with  oils,  salt 
sprays,  <ir  chemicals,  if  done  thoroughly 
enough  to  keep  tops  from  growing  and 
feeding  the  plant  for  a  season  or  two, 
will  surely  turn  the  trick.  The  easiest 
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way  for  me  is  to  enrich  the  ground,  use 
plenty  of  lime  and  inoculation  and 
smother  the  thistles  with  Alfalfa. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


The  New  Farm  Loan  Law 

I  desire  information  about  the  TT.  S. 
Farm  Loan  Act.  I  want  to  borrow 
$2,000  or  more  his  Fall  or  next.  Spring 
to  use  in  pa, yin,  for  a  farm.  Can  I  get 
the  money  at  five  per  cent.,  <u‘  shall  I 
he  obliged  to  pay  six  per  cent.?  If  I 
obtain  the  loan  how  shall  I  go  about  it? 
Any  other  information  will  he  appre¬ 
ciated.  f.  v.  e. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  many  letters  like  this 
one,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  mis¬ 
understanding  about  this  loan  law.  The 
land  banks  have  not  yet  been  established. 
President  Wilson  has  appointed  four 
commissioners  who,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  will  decide  where  these 
hanks  are  to  he  located.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  banks  will  he  ready  to  loan 
money  before  next  Spring.  We  have 
given  a  synopsis  of  the  law,  but  those 
who  want,  to  borrow  should  send  to  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  and 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  law. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  loan  10  or  more 
persons  may  form  a  loan  association. 
These  persons  must  own  and  cultivate 
land  qualified  as  suitable  for  a  mortgage 
loan,  or  they  must  be  about,  to  own  and 
cultivate  such  land.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  loan: 

A  member  of  a  national  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociation,  before  obtaining  a  loan,  must 
first  fill  out  an  application  blank  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  loan  association  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  Board.  This  applica¬ 
tion  blank  and  other  necessary  papers 
will  then  he  referred  to  a  loan  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  association  which  must  ap¬ 
praise  the  property  offered  as  security. 
Such  application  as  is  approved  by  the 
loan  committee  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
Federal  land  hank  and  must  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  reported  on  h.v  a  salaried  ap¬ 
praiser  of  the  bank  before  the  loan  is 
granted.  This  appraiser  is  required  to 
investigate  the  solvency  and  character  of 
tlie  prospective  borrower  as  well  as  the 
value  of  his  land.  When  a  loan  is 
granted  the  amount  is  forwarded  to  the 
borrower  through  the  loan  association. 

The  money  must  be'  used  for  certain 
definite  purposes — to  buy  land  or  equip¬ 
ment  or  provide  buildings  or  improve 
farm  land.  It.  may  be  used  to  pay  off 
a  mortgage  now  oil  the  land  so  as  to  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  new  oue.  The  interest 
rate  must  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  and 
may  be  less,  though  we  think  for  a  while 
at.  least  it  will  not  he  likely  to  go  under 
six  per  cent. 

Tims  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  any  loans  before 
next  Spring  at.  least.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  “red  tape”  connected  with  the  plan 
— more  so  than  in  borrowing  from  a  hank 
or  from  a  building  and  loan  association. 
’I’lie  advantages  arc  that  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  may  he  obtained,  there  arc  no 
extra  charges,  such  as  the  banks  usually 
paste  on,  and  the  loan  is  paid  off  in 
full  .so  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  both 
principal  and  interest  are  settled. 


What  is  a  “  Brush  Burner” 

What  is  the  “brush  burner”  referred  to 
on  page  810  by  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents?  F.  R. 

Maine. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  notes  about 
those  brush  burners,  and  one  or  two  pic¬ 
tures  of  them.  A  brush  burner  is  a  de¬ 
vice  for  burning  up  the  trimmings  in  the 
orchard  as  fast  as  they  are  cut  from  the 
tree.  Usually  a  big  piece  of  iron  or  tin 
is  taken,  and  curved  into  ft  long  shallow 
tank.  Sometimes  half  of  an  old  boiler  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  iron  or  tin 
sheeting  from  a  roof  may  be  used  for  tlie 
purpose.  It  is  mounted  on  a  low  truck 
and  driven  through  the  orchard,  the 
horses  being  attached  four  or  five  feet 
away  from  it,  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
fire.  A  flame  is  started  in  this  tank,  and 
as  the  t  es  are  trimmed  the  wood  is  cut 
up  and  thrown  in,  thus  being  consumed 
by  a  slow  fire  as  fast  as  they  are  cut. 
Handled  in  this  way  the  trimmings  are 
quickly  burned  up,  the  ashes  are  kept  in 
the  burner,  and  may  he  dumped  wherever 
needed,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  haul¬ 
ing  and  piling  the  brush  and  burning  it 
later.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry 
along  a  little  light  fuel,  or  even  a  small 
amount  of  kerosene,  to  keep  up  the  lire, 
hut  usually  there  is  no  trouble  about  that, 
and  the  brush  can  be  burned  in  such  a 
metal  burner  about  as  fast  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  trees. 
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Hardy  Phlox 


Few  perennial  plants  arc  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  with  its 
brilliance  and  variety  of  color,  and  long 
season  of  bloom.  Continuous  bloom  from 
July  to  October  may  be  secured  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  varieties,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  first  flower  trusses,  others 
being  produced  later. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  July  gives  a  list  of  desirable  va¬ 
rieties.  which  will  furnish  a  useful  guide 
for  planting.  This  bulletin  explains  the 
hybrid  origin  of  the  modern  varieties, 
two  native  Amewean  plants,  Tldox  pani¬ 
culate  and  B.  maculate,  being  the  parents 
uf  most  of  the  improved  sorts.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is  simple.  Abundant  nourishment  is 
required  ami  the  soil  should  be  wcdl  pre¬ 
pared  and  worked  for  a  depth  of  IS 
inches  or  two  feet,  enriched  with  well- 
rotte  l  manure.  The  manure  is  especially 
necessary  in  light,  sandy  soil  to  conserve 
moisture  but  an  excess  in  stiff,  heavy 
soil  seems  congenial  to  fungus  disease. 
Plants  may  be  set  two  to  three  feet 
apart.  In  hot  weather  a  mulching  of 
well-decayed  cow  manure  applied  in  June, 
is  helpful,  as  the  surface  roots  suffer,  and 
moderate  shade  is  also  beneficial  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  eastern  or  western  ex¬ 
posure  is  preferable  to  a  border  facing 
south.  Clumps  of  Phlox  should  he  divided 
every  three  or  four  years. 

The  list  of  Phlox  grown  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Botanic  Garden  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  desirable  varieties: 

While. — Diadem,  dwarf ;  Jeanne  d'Are, 
large,  late;  Mrs.  Jenkins,  large,  early, 
the  best  of  all  whites. 

White,  crimson  center. — Albion,  red 
eye:  Bridesmaid  pure  white,  large  car¬ 
mine  center;  Henry  Murger,  white,  large 
red  eye,  best,  of  the  type. 

Light  pink. — Ileary  Royer,  dwarf, 
light  rose;  Manzelbrumien,  pink  with 
white  eye;  W.  C.  Egan,  large  flowers, 
one  of  the  best. 

Bright  pink.— Bacchante,  rose  with 
crimson  eye;  Pantheon,  clear  rose; 
Rynstrom,  bright  pink,  vary  large 
trusses,  best  of  the  type. 

Scarlet. — Pnnton,  scarlet  with  purple 
eye;  Siobold,  bright  scarlet,  one  of  the 
best;  Henry  Marcel,  pure  red,  with  sal¬ 
mon  shading. 

Magenta  and  lavender. — Rosenberg, 
bright  reddish  violet  with  red  eye;  B. 
Comte,  brilliant  purple;  Obergurtner 
Wittig,  bright  magenta  with  red  eye,  the 
best  of  the  type. 

Spanish  King  Onion 

I  wish  some  information  concerning 
the  Spanish  King  onion.  When  are 
these  unions  received  from  Spain,  every 
year?  When  does  the  American  Span¬ 
ish  King  or  Bribetaker  start  coming  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  the  im- 
7>orted  kind?  What  are  the  prevailing 
prices,  when  first  of  the  season  onions 
are  received?  Ilow  mnny  grades  are  there, 
and  number  to  each  crate?  Which  would 
bring  the  best  prices  in  May.  June  and 
July,  Bermudas,  averaging  200  to  1550 
bushels  to  acre  or  Bribetakers  packed  as 
‘Spanish  Kings'*  coming  on  the  market  at 
fhe  same  period  and  averaging — as  I  be¬ 
hove  can  be  done — 750  to  1 ,000  bushels 
per  acre?  Ilow  are  Bribetakers  trans¬ 
planted  in  New  York — .’5x12  or  4x12?  I 
was  figuring  on  124,000  plants  to  an 
acre  (4x12)  to  produce  the  72s;  do  you 
think  this  about,  the  right  distance? 
Where  can  the  best  strain  of  Bribetaker 
seed  be  secured?  How  long  does  it  take 
to  mature  them?  Bermudas  arc  planted 
in  September  and  transplanted  in  Octo¬ 
ber- December,  maturing  in  April  and 
May.  A  27-acre  tract  containing  drilled 
and  transplanted  Bermudas  produced 
nearly  0,000  bushel  crates  this  season,  the 
drilled  averaged  200,  and  the  transplanted 
ones  went  as  high  as  050  bushels. 
Georgia.  j.  n.  o. 

Large  shipments  of  the  Spanish  King 
onions  are  received  from  Spain  during 
midwinter.  During  January,  February 
and  March  the  importation  from  Valen¬ 
cia  ran  from  14.000  to  05,000  packages 
per  week.  Naples  and  Genoa  each  sent 
us  thousands  of  cases  and  along  about 
the  first  of  March  Cuba  started  to  ship. 
The  West  India  crop  is  followed  during 
March,  April,  May  and  June  by  those 
from  California,  Texas  and  Kentucky. 
These  are  closely  followed  by  the  enorm¬ 
ous  early  production  from  South  Jersey. 
Thus  a  constant  supply  is  maintained 
and  a  producer  must  grow  and  pack  a 


most  desirable  package  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  so  that  lie  may  be  able 
to  withstand  the  ever-present  competi¬ 
tion. 

Seed  for  Bermuda  onions  on n not  be 
grown  successfully  within  the  United 
States.  The  best  seed  is  produced  at 
TenerilTe.  The  Bermuda  onion  is  grown 
in  Texas  quite  extensively;  elsewhere  the 
Bribetaker  is  usually  substituted  and 
grown  according  to  the  transplanting 
method.  Onions  are  usually  packed  as 
72s;  however,  if  they  are  large  enough 
they  are  packed  as  50s  and  bring  a  few 
cents  more  per  package.  For  instance 
the  New  York  market  was  quoted  on 
February  10.  101(5,  as  follows:  Spanish 
50s  $1.(50:  Spanish  72s  $1.50. 

The  distances  of  2x12  inches  or  1x12 
inches  are  too  close  for  large  sized  stuff; 
four  to  five  inches  by  18  inches 
would  be  much  better  and  more 
economical  because  it  would  permit 
of  horse  cultivation.  A  fertile  sandy 
loam  under  irrigation  with  frequent  light 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  gives  best 


results.  The  time  required  from  the 
time  the  seedling  is  set  out  until  it  is 
ready  for  market  varies  according  to  soil, 
climate,  fertility  and  moisture  from  14  to 
20  weeks.  it.  \v.  d. 

Catalpa  Roots  Affecting  Well 

I  wish  to  plant  Catalpas  around  the 
house.  1  hesitate  in  doing  this  since  so 
many  people  have  trouble  with  their  wells 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  trees.  The  water 
gets  brown  and  unfit  to  drink.  Our  well 
is  so  situated  that  tin*  nearest  tree  will  be 
at  a  distance  of  MS  feet  away.  Since  the 
water  is  very  good  I  do  not  want  to  spoil 
if.  The  ground  water  is  rather  high  all 
year  around.  Do  you  think  that  the  well 
water  will  be  affected  by  the  Uatalpn 
tree?  Do  all  tree  roots  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  well  water?  Is  it.  possible  to 
grow  Catalpas  on  low  land,  that  is,  land 
where  the  water  table  is  quite  near  the 
surface?  ii.  f. 

New  I’altb,  N.  Y. 

There  will  he  absolutely  no  danger  of 
the  roots  of  the  Catalpas  ever  reaching 
your  well.  Ordinarily,  the  horizontal 
roots  of  a  tree  do  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  radius  of  the  top,  particularly  if  the 


soil  is  good  where  they  stand,  When  trees 
are  starved  or  suffering  for  moisture  they 
will  often  extend  their  roots  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  in  an  eflort  to  reach  the  elements 
they  need,  hut  3S  feet  is  quite  a  distance, 
for  a  tree  of  the  nature  of  the  Catalpa  ro 
extend  its  roots,  and  as  the  water  table 
is  near  the  surface  the  well  will  not  at¬ 
tract.  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them 
will  be  long  enough  to  extend  their  roots 
half  of  38  feet  away  from  the  body.  Ca- 
talpas  succeed  very  well  in  low  land, 
where  the  water  rloes  not  rise  much  above 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface.  k. 

Litti.e  Wiu.te  had  returned  from  his 
first  day  at  school,  and  was  telling  his 
mother  his  experiences.  Among  other 
tilings  he  said:  “One  little  boy  came  up 
behind  me  and  pushed  me  over.”  Ilis 
mother,  wishing  to  make  as  light  of  the 
affair  as  possible,  replied.  “I  guess  it 
was  just  an  accident.”  Willie  took  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  to  think  this  over,  then, 
nodding  Ids  bend,  exclaimed,  “Yes,  it 
was  an  accident — and  then  I  made  an  ac¬ 
cident  happen  to  him  and  he  cried  and 
cried.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 


Twice  What  You  Require  in  the 

Hudson  Super -Six 

Records  Prove  Power  and  Endurance 


What  Endurance 
is  Wanted? 

Nobody  knows  how 
long  a  high-grade  mod¬ 
ern  car  will  last.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  compare  the 
endurance  by  extreme 
and  prodigious  tests. 

A  Super-Six  stock 
chassis  was  driven  1819 
miles  in  24  hours,  at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8 
miles  per  hour.  The 
same  car  previously  had 
been  driven  2000  miles 


Some  Hudson  Records 

AH  made  under  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  supervision  by  a  ccr- 
ti.ied  s;ock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and 
excrlling  all  fornier  stock  cars  in  these 
tests. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec., 
averaging  74.67  miles  per  hour  fur  a 
7-passenger  touring  car  with  driver 
and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  «*- i  one  Aour  with  dri¬ 
ver  and  passenger  in  a  7-passcngcr 
touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour 
in  16,2  sec . 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average 
speed  of  75.8  mites  per  hour. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 
Touring  Sedan  •  * 


.  01475  Limousine  .... 

.  1475  Limousine  Landaulet 

1775  Town  Car  .... 

.  .  2000  Town  Car  Landaulet 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


$2750 

2850 

2750 

2850 


HUDSON 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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•'A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

NVe  believe  that- every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  mine,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  KiiliHcrihvr'  mxtttined  by  trusting  Any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  column*,  and  any 
aiiith  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed  We  nrn  also  often  culled  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  irit»v*kets  between  our  mibarribcr*  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisem  or  not.  Wc  willingly  u*c  our  good 
oilier*  to  this  end,  bui  suck  ca*ea  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transaction*.  We  protect  tMhscribers  agaiast  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  mt-.ettoned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  bo  sent  to  ns  -n  iiliin  otic  irnmlh  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THE  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MANY  of  our  readers  have  asked  about  the  law 
in  New  York  regarding  a  husband’s  interest 
in  a  wife’s  property.  Our  attention  is  called  to  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

At  common  law  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the  en¬ 
tire  estate  of  his  deceased  wife ;  and  the  statutory 
enactments  have  not  taken  away  such  right  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  except  where  the  wife  leaves  descendants  surviv¬ 
ing  or  a  will  of  her  personal  property. 

Thus  when  a  wife  dies  without  surviving  chil¬ 
dren  and  without  leaving  a  will  her  entire  estate 
would  go  to  her  husband.  This  would  not  follow  if 
there  were  living  children,  or  if  the  wife  had  defin¬ 
itely  willed  her  property.  Most  of  the  eases  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  are  those  where  there  was  no  will. 

• 

TI1E  Iowa  Agricultural  College  will  establish  a 
course  in  killing  and  curing  meat  on  the  farm. 
There  will  he  a  $50,000  building  devoted  to  this 
teaching.  A  good  thing.  The  meat  business  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  monopolies  so  that  the  old- 
time  country  slaughterhouses  have  disappeared. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  country  or  farm- 
cured  meats.  Parcel  post  has  helped  develop  such  a 
trade.  We  know  that  many  of  our  readers  are  sell¬ 
ing  canned  and  smoked  meat  to  good  advantage. 
There  are  many  cases  where  farmers  could  obtain 
more  for  their  meat  curing  at  home  rather  than  by 
selling  at  live  weight.  The  Iowa  College  has  al¬ 
ready  given  instructions  in  this  line,  and  this  com¬ 
plete  course  will  help. 

* 

THERE  have  been  many  statements  about  the 
earnings  of  farmers  as  compared  with  other 
workers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  prints 
a  chart  which  puts  the  facts  right  before  the  eye  as 
follows : 


According  to  this  the  average  farmer  earns  $200 
in  cash  and  about  $400  worth  of  farm  supplies.  In 
cash  earnings  lie  is  far  behind  every  other  workman 
named  in  the  list.  Even  when  you  figure  his  "sup¬ 
plies”  at  full  value  he  falls  behind  all  other  classes 
of  workmen  except  two.  And  the  great  thought  is 
that  all  these  other  people  must  make  their  living 
by  handling,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  the  farmer 
produces !  And  it  all  comes  from  that  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  which  the  learned  men  say  does  not  exist. 

* 

WHILE  in  some  localities  the  local  or  county 
fairs  prosper  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  them  have  had  their  day.  The  managers  work 
hard,  organize  a  good  clean  show  and  do  their  best 
to  make  a  straight  appeal,  but  the  people  do  not 
come  as  they  formerly  did.  Where  25  years  ago  the 
grounds  were  crowded,  now  there  will  be  just  a 
thin  scattering  of  people.  What  is  wrong?  Noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  except  that  times  have  changed 
and  people  have  gone  after  amusement  in  other 
places.  In  the  old  days,  before  good  roads  and 
motor  cars  upset  human  social  relations  the  county 
fair  was  the  great  meeting  place  where  people  could 
make  yearly  visits  and  renew  old  friendships.  It 
was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that  brought  the 
crowd  together.  Now  the  car  and  the  telephone 
have  changed  the  situation  and  people  meet  and 
mingle  easily  all  through  the  season.  In  some  places 
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the  show  still  holds  its  own.  but  we  must  admit 
with  a  little  sadness,  that  the  old-fashioned  local 
fair  has  had  most  of  its  day. 

* 

TIITS  milk  situation  is  in  the  chum,  and  the  hut- 
tor  begins  to  come  ns  the  farmers  have  hold  of 
the  dasher.  You  remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  began 
early  to  stir  up  this  investigating  committee.  Other 
committees  have  played  with  the  subject,  dawdled 
along  for  political  effect,  had  a  good  time — and  ac¬ 
complished  nothing.  We  made  up  our  minds  that 
this  one  should  start  milking  at  the  word  “go!” 
and  the  only  people  to  give  that  word  were  the 
dairy  farmers.  So  we  invited  them  to  come  in  and 
take  a  hand,  and  the  way  they  came  was  a  wonder. 
This  interest  lias  made  itself  so  evident  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  attracted  more  general  public  atten¬ 
tion  than  any  other  started  by  the  Legislature  in 
years.  We  make  this  point  in  order  to  let  our  farm¬ 
ers  see  what  they  can  do  to  arouse  the  public  when 
they  try. 

The  committee  has  demonstrated  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  milk  which  city  people  buy  is 
produced  at  a  loss.  It  represents  the  unpaid  labor 
of  men,  women  and  children.  We  knew  this  before, 
and  have  stated  it  for  years,  hut.  the  fact  did  not 
get  home  to  the  consumers  as  it  is  getting  now.  Up 
to  this  time  the  dealers  have  been  able  to  put  the 
blame  for  city  prices  upon  the  farmers.  They  can¬ 
not  do  it  again,  but  they  must  now  stand  for  the 
acid  test  on  their  own  figures  to  show  the  cost  of 
delivery.  The  investigators  are  now  coming  to  New 
York,  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  find  just  where  the 
money  is  dropped  between  the  city  table  and  the 
country  barn. 

There  is  sure  to  he  an  increase  of  price  to  the 
dairyman.  The  dealers  have  little  fight  left  in  them 
and  they  know  they  must  pay  more.  They  plan 
to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  then  pay 
part  of  that  increase  to  the  farmer.  It  would  he  a 
great  scheme  to  hold  the  consumer  up  for  a  cent 
more  per  quart  and  then  by  controlling  tests  and 
barn  inspections  to  figure  so  that  the  farmer  gets 
half  a  cent  increase!  The  truth  is  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  milk  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  price  at  all,  and  every  additional  cent  they 
get  out  of  the  consumer  should  go  directly  to  the 
dairymen. 

The  air  is  full  of  words  and  rumors.  We  hear  of 
new  investigations,  increased  cost  of  distribution, 
dairy  strikes  and  hot  statements  on  all  sides.  The 
thing  finally  comes  down  to  a  few  cold  and  solid 
facts.  Milk  will  he  scarce  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
The  corn  crop  is  short  and  feed  is  high.  When  any 
other  crop  like  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  or  hay  is 
short  the  price  rises.  It  must  he  the  same  with 
milk.  The  dealers  know  this,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  they  are  unable  to  put  up  any  bluff 
about  outside  supplies.  They  know  that  every  quart 
of  milk  will  he  needed,  and  that  the  farmers  have 
the  chance  to  say  "Our  price  is  so  much”  instead 
of  saying  as  they  have  done  for  20  years,  "What 
will  you  please  let  us  have?”  The  time  has  come 
when  the  farmers  can  secure  the  advantage  so  long 
denied  them.  It  can  only  he  done  in  one  way — by 
establishing,  here  in  New  York,  and  in  other  large 
cities,  a  fair,  open  market  for  milk  where  buyers 
can  obtain  their  supplies  at  a  price  determined  by 
supply  and  demand.  Such  a  market,  honestly  and 
economically  administered  is  the  only  solution  for 
the  peculiar  milk  problem  of  New  York.  That  mar¬ 
ket  should  have  the  backing  of  the  State  and  the 
milk  must  be  supplied  by  groups  of  organized 
dairymen  and  not  by  individuals.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  settle  this  milk  problem  permanently.  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  it  will  prove  a  makeshift,  and  a  re¬ 
lapse  to  the  present  utterly  indefensible  system.  This 
is  the  thing  which  every  dairyman  who  sends  milk 
to  New  York  should  work  for  as  a  fixed  and  defin¬ 
ite  policy. 

* 

THE  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Herald  gets  down  to 
business  when  it  says  that  testimony  before  the 
milk  committee  does  not  seem  to  come  from  the 
farmers  who  most  need  to  be  heard: 

We  note  that  this  or  that  prosperous  farmer  has 
spoken,  that  men  who  have  been  through  agricultural 
colleges  have  been  heard  and  that  cattle  breeders,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  certified  milk,  etc.,  have  been  called  upon. 
But  where  is  the  back  hill  farmer,  the  fellow  who  has 
the  real  troubles?  lie  is  shy  and  does  not.  like  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  lie  is  not.  ready  of  speech  and  perhaps 
hesitates  to  go  before,  a  roomful  of  lawyers,  steno¬ 
graphers  and  newspaper  folk.  If  the  committee  could 
get  such  a  farmer,  and  his  wife,  to  tell  what  they 
know  and  give  expression  to  their  thoughts,  more  real 
light  would  be  shed  upon  the  situation,  we  believe, 
than  will  come  from  reams  of  testimony  of  men  who 
seem  to  be  better  able  to  testify  than  are  the  shy 
farmers. 

It  has  ever  been  so.  The  real  farmer — the  man 
with  the  real  problem — rarely  gets  a  chance  to 
•state  his  case  fairly.  There  is  usually  a  moutk- 
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piece  for  him — self-appointed  or  made  to  order  by 
some  advocate  of  politics  or  education.  It  is  a  safe 
statement  that  nine  out  of  10  of  the  people  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  speak  for  the  plain  farmer  do  not  know 
his  problem  because  they  have  not  lived  his  life. 
Very  likely  our  agricultural  teachers  and  institute 
workers  will  deny  this,  hut  these  men  do  not  realize 
how  their  books  and  their  travel  and  their  regular 
salary  from  the  government  have  drawn  them  away 
from  the  life  which  the  common  farmer  must  live. 
Thus  we  have  gone  on  in  agricultural  development 
without  fair  representation  for  the  men  who  quietly 
and  patiently  and  humbly  feed  and  clothe  the  world. 
The  milk  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  hill  farmer  has  now  eaten  into  the  life  of 
the  prosperous  and  professional  brothers.  The  35- 
cent  dollar  has  painted  itself  all  over  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts — on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns  which  they 
support.  So  this  problem  is  getting  to  the  public 
as  never  before,  but  it  is  the  business  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and 
compel  them  to  come  in  with  their  life  story. 

* 

YOU  often  hear  it  said  that  farmers  are  not  good 
business  men  !  Many  a  city  man  spends  a  short 
vacation  in  the  country  and  comes  hack  to  lay  down 
the  law  about  "business  efficiency.”  According  to 
him  all  these  farmers  need  is  a  business  system — all 
the  rest  would  follow  that.  But  what  about  the 
business  men  who  have  tried  farming?  Thousands 
of  them  have  bought,  land  and  started  farming  with 
abundant  capital,  scientific  advice  and  the  finest  of 
business  training!  How  many  of  them  make  their 
farms  pay  even  with  their  thorough  knowledge  of 
business?  If  they  were  forced  to  run  a  farm  with 
the  capital  and  equipment  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  farmer  they  would  go  bankrupt  in  less  than 
a  year.  Their  business  training  is  based  on  capital 
and  credit  always  within  reach,  and  as  they  well 
know,  even  with  this  advantage  they  fail  to  make  a 
farm  pay  a  profit  nine  times  in  10.  With  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  and  equipment  the  farmer  would  heat  them 
every  time.  Most,  of  the  city  business  men  who  have 
tried  farming  will  admit  this  rather  than  show  their 
farm  account  hooks,  and  their  experience  disposes 
of  the  old  sneer  that  the  farm  has  no  business 
methods. 

*  » 

THERE  is  a  man  in  Michigan  who  came  near  be¬ 
ing  arrested  for  sowing  Sweet  clover.  His 
name  is  Sam  Willis,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of 
knowing  more  about.  Sweet  clover  tlian  even  the 
bees  do.  Tlie  story  goes  that.  Mr.  Willis  lives  in  a 
neighborhood  where  farmers  are  very  much  afraid 
of  weeds,  and  when  he  started  the  Sweet  clover  it 
was  classed  as  a  plant  loafer  or  criminal.  So  the 
"authorities"  got  after  him,  and  threatened  him  with 
arrest  for  violating  the  weed  laws.  He  saved  him¬ 
self  by  calling  his  crop  “French  clover.”  That  name 
removed  the  curse  and  gave  the  clover  time  enough 
to  show  what  it  could  do.  Anyone  who  could  see 
the  crop  of  corn  or  any  other  crop  growing  where 
Sweet  clover  had  been  plowed  under  or  pastured 
off  would  quickly  forgive  the  “weed”  and  only  wish 
there  were  more  weeds  like  it  in  the  world,  Sam 
Willis  has  done  wonders  with  Sweet  clover  though 
he  sticks  to  the  more  fashionable  “French”  in  nam¬ 
ing  his  farm.  Call  it  by  any  name  you  will.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  wonderful  gift  to  the  farmer  who  will 
study  it  and  learn  how  it  may  be  used.  We  have 
come  to  believe  that  Joe  Wing  was  right  when  he 
said  that  lime  and  Sweet  clover  are  destined  to 
change  the  history  of  many  of  our  hill  farms  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  They  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  grain  growing  and  dairying  but  will  come 
hack  with  sheep,  through  the  use  of  lime  and  Sweet 
clover.  That  is  to  be  what  you  call  destiny.  As 
for  Sam  Willis  and  all  others  who  stay  by  a  de¬ 
spised  weed  until  they  make  it  popular  through  its 
good  qualities — good  luck  to  them — they  are  among 
the  salt  of  the  earth ! 


Brevities 

Two  farm  companions  which  never  should  squeal. 
One  is  the  hog,  the  other  wagon  wheel. 

The  New  York  Station  says  after  five  years’  test 
that  liine-sulphur  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  fighting  po¬ 
tato  blight. 

At  a  recent  funeral  in  a  New  England  town  there 
were  15  autos  and  two  horse  carriages!  The  horse  is 
even  losing  his  funeral  job. 

Our  practice  is  t < *  sow  Alsike  with  Red  clover  and 
Red-top  with  Timothy  grass  seed.  That  gives  a  com¬ 
bination  that  will  suit  a  sweet  or  a  sour  soil ! 

The  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  will  conduct 
State-wide  experiments  with  lime  to  show  just  what 
soils  need  liming  and  where  deposits  are  located. 

It  now  seems  to  be  agreed  that  one  pound  of  borax 
dissolved  in  12  gallons  of  water  is  the  best  solution  for 
sprinkling  over  manure  piles  to  prevent  breeding  by 
flies.  A  treutment  of  this  sort  lasts  several  days. 
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The  Milk  Fight  Comes  to  a  Head 

Better  Prices  in  Sight 

AN  IMPORTANT  PLAN.— The  plan  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  sell  milk  in 
New  York  City  has  caused  more  publicity  in  the  city 
press  and  more  discussion  during  the  last  month  than 
any  other  one  food  problem  that  has  been  considered  in 
many  a  day.  The  city  papers  have  discussed  it  in  col¬ 
umns  with  head  lines  across  the  entire  page,  and  con¬ 
sumers  and  dealers  have  held  conferences  on  it.  The 
milk  investigation  and  the  suggestion  that  milk  might 
be  shut  off  from  the  city  by  producers  no  doubt  helped 
concentrate  attention  to  the  only  practical  plan  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  justice  to  producers  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  consumer  from  an  unwarranted  increase  of 
prices.  Producers  have  also  discussed  the  plan  and 
approved  it.  While  the  Department  has  definitely 
stated  that  it  had  no  purpose  to  disturb  existing  busi¬ 
ness.  some  of  the  dealers  have  feared  that  it  would  dis¬ 
turb  present  conditions.  Of  course  it  would  disturb 
present  conditions.  That  is  what  it  is  for;  but  it  need 
not  disturb  any  business  engaged  in  the  economic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk.  If  the  dealers  meet  the  proposition 
in  a  fair  business  spirit,  there  need  he  no  disturbance. 
It  will  in  fact  remove  some  of  the  troubles  they  now 
have,  and  the  concern  they  always  feel  about  a  regular 
supply  of  milk.  The  disturbance  could  only  come,  if 
they  continue  to  domineer  over  producers  rather  than 
treat  them  as  business  men. 

A  BUSINESS  PROBLEM.— They  will  treat  the 
sale  of  milk  now  as  a  business  problem  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  know  this  plan  put  in  i>ractical  oper¬ 
ation  would  drive  every  one  of  them  out  of  business  if 
they  attempted  to  fight  it.  The  plan  needs  the  dealers 
for  city  distribution,  but  it  can  be  operated  without 
them.  The  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  need  the  milk, 
and  they  cannot  get  along  without  it.  They  would  not 
be  afraid  of  a  strike  pure  and  simple,  because  they 
know  that  all  farmers  will  not  continue  for  very  long 
to  spill  milk  into  the  streets  after  producing  it.  Such 
a  plan  would  also  alienate  the  sympathy  of  consumers, 
and  after  a  temporary  disturbance  work  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  dealer.  The  city  people  want  their  milk. 
The  interest  of  the  producer  is  that  he  gets  it  and  all 
he  wants  of  it.  With  abundance  of  milk  in  the  city 
for  sale  at  a  fair  price  under  State  control  the  people 
and  the  State  will  find  a  way  to  distribute  it.  If  the 
dealers  refuse,  they  and  not  the  farmers  are  the  “strik¬ 
ers”  ;  and  new  concerns  will  gladly  take  up  the  work  of 
distributor.  A  contract  could  probably  be  made  any  day 
with  responsible  concerns  for  deliveries  at  a  much  less 
price  than  the  present  cost  of  distribution. 

PROSPECTS  OF  VICTORY.— The  victory  for  the 
producers  is  already  seven-eighths  won.  Dealers  have 
already  promised  to  discuss  higher  prices  with  the  De¬ 
partment.  It  must  be  said  that  some  new  and  able  men 
have  come  prominently  into  the  distribution  companies. 
They  have,  been  made  to  see  the  producer's  side  of  the 
problem  and  they  discuss  it  in  a  way  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;ery  hopeful  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  At 
the  expiration  of  Present  contracts,  October  first .  fann¬ 
ers  will  pet  wore  money  for  their  milk.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  already  demonstrated  that  milk  can  be  sold 
in  New  York  for  more  money  than  the  big  dealers  have 
been  paying.  It  has  actually  sold  the  milk,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  co-operative  dairy  associations,  at  from  20  to  40 
cents  a  cun  above  the  dealers’  schedule  of  prices.  This 
demonstration  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  argument. 
The  milk  is  worth  more  than  the  producers  have  been 
getting.  It  can  be  sold  for  more.  The  plan  is  prac¬ 
tical.  The  producers  are  ready  for  it;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  to  complete  the  local  organizations,  and  place 
the  sale  of  the  milk  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  as 
agent  to  make  the  sales  and  to  see  that  the  milk  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  people  who  want  it.  The  present  deal¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  do  the  distribution.  That  is  their 
business,  and  they  are  not  going  to  stop  one  side  and 
allow  their  business  to  fall  into  other  hands.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  in  the  producers’  hands,  and  it.  must  be  made 
permanent. 

PROBLEMS  TO  BE  MET.— The  interests  of  pro- 
dueers,  however,  require  more  than  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  paid  them.  They  want  no  temporary 
adjustments  or  half-way  business.  The  price  must  be 
fair  and  right  and  full  and  the  business  must  he  put 
on  a  basis  that  will  prevent  it  from  slipping  back  into 
the  old  conditions.  Producers  must  see  that  consumers 
get  the  milk  at  a  reasonable  price  in  order  to  increase 
consumption  and  avoid  a  surplus.  The  dealers  will 
pay  the  extra  price  to  farmers,  but  they  will  seek  to 
add  it  and  more  to  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  car¬ 
ried  too  far  this  would  reduce  consumption  and  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus.  With  the  increased  price  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  production  will  be  increased, 
and  unless  consumption  is  also  increased  the  price  can 
not  be  maintained.  The  plan  of  the  Department  pro¬ 
vides  for  this  contingency.  Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of 
this  important  feature. 

THE  MILK  INVESTIGATION.— The  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  has  discovered  nothing  that  was  not  already  well 
known.  It  will  discover  nothing  that  we  have  not  al¬ 
ready  known  and  expressed  ;  but  it  will  give  official  ex¬ 
pression  to  facts  that  the  Legislature  did  not  know ; 
and  there  will  no  longer  be  any  excuse  to  delay  the 
means  of  relief.  The  Department  offered  a  bill  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry  last  Winter.  The 
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legislative  leaders  refused  to  believe  the  conditions  de¬ 
manded  it,  and  defeated  the  bill.  Now  its  own  com¬ 
mittee  has  verified  the  Department’s  information ;  and 
there  can  no  longer  be  excuse  for  denying  the  means  to 
establish  an  open  competitive  market  for  milk  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department.  This  will  stimulate 
production  and  consumption.  It  will  cause  dairy  farms 
to  be  operated  to  their  full  capacity  and  thus  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  It  will  regulate  prices;  and  re¬ 
juvenate  and  restore  the  great,  dairy  industry  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  issued 
the  following  order  to  take  effect  September  1st.  1910: 

“Every  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  jobbing,  wholesaling  or  re¬ 
tailing  eggs,  shall,  before  offering  or  exposing  for  sale 
any  eggs  which  have  at.  any  time  been  stored  in  a  cold 
storage  warehouse,  or  any  other  place  maintained  for 
cold  storage  purposes,  brand,  stamp  or  mark  on  the  shell 
of  each  such  egg,  the  words  “cold  storage"  or  their 
equivalent,  in  plain  letters  at  least  one-eighth  inch  high  ; 
provided  such  eggs  do  not  already  bear  Rucb  brand, 
Stamp  or  mark  ;  <uul  provided  further  that  eyt/s  mail  be 
sold  in  the  original  unbroken  packages  in  which  they 
hare  been  received  from  such  cold  storage  without  being 
so  branded ,  stamped  or  marked .” 

The  trade  papers  and  the  egg  speculators  quite  gen¬ 
erally  have  taken  their  usual  course  in  opposition  to 
this  rule  as  they  usually  do  in  regard  to  any  reform 
in  the  distribution  of  food  products.  They  admit  that 
storage  eggs  are  continuously  sold  in  their  season  as 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  of  course  this  practice  reduces 
the  price  of  fresh  eggs.  The  trade  papers  say  the  deal¬ 
ers  would  welcome  any  order  that  would  compel  retail¬ 
ers  to  sell  storage  eggs  as  such;  and  they  admit  all 
efforts  thus  far  have  failed  ;  but  they  oppose  the  one 
order  that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  They  even 
say  that  the  order  cannot  be  enforced.  That  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  that  the  dealers  will  try  to  evade  the  reg¬ 
ulation  because  all  storage  eggs  are  candled  one  by  one 
by  the  jobbers  before  they  go  to  the  retailers;  and  if 
each  egg  is  marked  "cold  storage”  no  retailer  can  sell  it 
for  anything  else.  The  truth  is  that  dealers  select  the 
best  grade  of  storage  eggs,  and  sell  them  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  price  to  the  retailer,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  good  enough  to  sell  as  fresh  eggs.  Both  the 
dealer  and  the  retailer  profit  by  the  deception.  This 
practice  is  admitted  in  the  trade;  and  those  who  profit 
by  it  oppose  a  regulation  that  will  surely  make  the  de¬ 
ception  impossible. 

.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  trade  papers 
is  that  sensational  papers  have  prejudiced  the  public 
against  cold  storage  eggs.  It  is  asserted  that  the  new 
order  would  he  a  detriment  to  the  trade  nut  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  hut  hecause  of  this  prejudice 
against  them,  and  they  suggest  that,  the  Department 
should  remove  this  prejudice  by  educating  the  public  as 
to  the  quality  of  cold  storage  eggs.  The  only  inference 
is  that  the  trade  wants  the  privilege  of  fooling  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  his  goods;  that  the  consumer  will  not  use 
cold  storage  eggs  if  lie  knows  they  are  not  fresh  Of 
course  the  consumer  would  not  pay  fresh  egg  prices  for 
cold  storage  eggs;  but  cold  storage  eggs  can  be  retailed 
at  a  handsome  protit  at  from  30c.  to  35c.  a  dozen  any 
year,  and  during  their  season  fresh  eggs  sell  as  high  as 
<><)c.  to  i-»c.  a  dozen.  Many  families  are  not  able  to  buy 
eggs  at  these  prices.  They  would  gladly  use  cold  storage 
eggs  at  .,<>o.  to  Hoc.,  and  the  consumption  of  -horn 
would  be  very  much  increased.  We  believe  the  profits 
to  dealers  and  retailers  would  he  surer  aud  ultimatelv 
better  if  the  eggs  were  honestly  sold  for  what  they 
are;  but  t  u-  trade  has  practiced  the  deception  so  long 
it  is  blind  ■  — 


producers  will 


eggs  for  a  fair  price  and  fresh 
more  money  for  their  eggs. 

EGGS;  This  week  n  larger  portion  of  the  receipts 
arrived  in  merchantable  condition  although  some  in 
transit  during  the  hot  weather  last  week  arrived  here 
in  wretched  condition.  Farmers  should  keep  their  e«-«-s 
lu  a  cool  cellar  until  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  send  to  market  Many  eggs  have  been  washed  with 
preparations  which  injure  the  sale,  „s  only  a  damp 
\'}ff  With  sapolio  should  he  used  to  clean  dirty  eggs. 
J  nncy,  full,  new  laid  white  hennery  eggs  brought  .'19c 
to  40c,  hut  buyers  wore  very  particular  as  to  quality 
when  paying  that  price,  not  only  demanding  freshness 
ami  fullness,  but  eggs  above  the  normal  size.  Mixed 
white  eggs  come  in  competition  with  .lU(| 

generally 
uew  laid 
heated 


l.T  T1  LK  — Arrivals  from  State  sections  are  light, 
with  finest  dairy  in  uniform  packages  bringing  29c  to 
.50c  while  miscellaneous  packages  sold  at  from  24c  to 

CHEESE.— The  market  on  finest  white  and  colored, 
both  ffirge  and  small  sizes,  is  firm  at  17%c  with  most 
of  the  small  jobbing  lots  up  to  17%e  while  ordin¬ 
ary  makes  are  selling  at  from  1614c*  to  17c. 
POULTRY. — The  market  is  weak 


I  -ciaiu.-iDf  marKet  is  weak  on  fowls,  owii 
to  the  large  supply  of  western  stock.  White  Leghor 
tolTUiC  with  an  occasional  lot  reach!] 


owing 
rus 

iSc,  while  the  heavy  colored  breeds  brought  from  18c  to 

,  PPriKfiind’  some  small  Leghorn  fowls  sold  at  16c 
aud  l(,%c, 

CALVES. — The  market  advanced  to  $13.50  per  cwt 
<»»  live  veal  calves  while  butter  milkers  sold  at  from 
•to  to  $1.50  per  cwt.  Country  dressed  veals  from  75 
to  90  pounds,  when  choice,  brought.  1914  to  20c  but 
coarse,  heavy  calves  weighing  over  100  Tbs.  were  not 
salable  over  18c  to  19c  and  some  lower. 

POTATOES. — With  the  exception  of  Rome  fair- 
sized  lots  going  to  Texas  and  shipments  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  demand  is  entirely  local,  with  onlv  the  fin¬ 
est  Jersey  Cobblers  reaching  $3  per  105-lb.  bag,  while 
Jersey  Giants  sold  at  from  $2.60  to  $2.80.  Potatoes 
from  the  South  are  rarely  attractive  enough  to  exceed 
$2.75  on  Eastern  Shore  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  on  the  best 
Virginia.  Long  Island  potatoes  are  showing  well  in 
size,  but  mostly  too  green  to  exceed  $3  per  barrel  with 
ungraded  lots  going  at  $2.75  to  $2.85. 

TOMATOES. — The  heat  and  rains  caused  many  to¬ 
matoes  to  split  on  the  vines  aud  become  soft.  Com¬ 


mon  Jersey  Grants  sell  at  30c  to  75c;  Stone  brings 
90c  to  $1  on  the  Cumberland  County,  and  Monmouth 
County  Stone  $1  to  $1.25.  Prime  Acme  bring  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  crate.  Delaware  Tomatoes  are  poor 
few  exceeding  $1  per  3-basket  carrier. 

CELERY. — Most  receipts  arc  small,  green  and  hol¬ 
low,  going  to  cheap  trade  at  from  15c  to  25c  per  doz¬ 
en  roots.  Choice  well  bleached  stock  sells  at  from  50c 
to  75c  per  dozen  roots. 

ONIONS. — Arrivals  from  California  and  Washing¬ 
ton  were  not  so  heavy  this  week  but  several  cars  were 
carried  over  on  the  dock  from  last.  week.  Trade  was 
dull  at  the  opening  but  market  gained  strength  and 
advanced  from  10c  to  25c  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
grades,  cleaning  up  closely.  Orange  County  reds  ami 
yellows  sold  at  from  75c  to  $1  per  basket  while  white 
brought  $1  to  $1.50. 

PEAS.-  State  peas  strong  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
bushel  basket.  String  beans  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  bag. 

PEACHES.- -Market  strong  on  fancy  table  grades, 
with  sales  up  to  $3.25  and  $3.50  on  Jersey,  and  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  carrier  on  Maryland,  Delawares,  while 
some  very  fancy  West  Virginia  fruit  brought  $3.50  per 
6-basket  carrier.  Not  enough  State  peaches  coming  as 
yet  to  establish  prices. 

APPLES. — Market  active  with  fancy  Duchess  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  Sour  Bough  and  Sweet  Bough  $2.50  to 
$3  per  barrel.  Red  Astrachan  rarely  good  enough  to 
bring  $3.  most  sales  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  Up-river  Pip¬ 
pin,  when  large,  brought  $3  to  $3.25,  small  at  $2.50. 
Sample  shipments  of  Northwestern  Greening  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  brought  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel ;  the  fruit  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clean.  Rut  if  a  normal  quantity  were  hero, 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  exceed  $4  per 
barrel. 

PEARS. — Clapp’s  Favorite  and  when  fancy  bring 
$5.50  to  $6  per  standard  barrel.  Most  of  the  Clapp’s 
however  are  small  and  lack  color,  not  exceeding  $4.50 
to  $5  per  barrel.  Rest  Bell  pears  $3.  many  going  at 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Southern  Kieffers  $3 
per  barrel  down.  Small  lots  of  Clairgeau  and  Anjou 
sell  at  $4  to  $5  per  barrel.  Fancy  Clairgeau  would 
bring  more. 

CHERRIES. — A  few  sour  cherries  from  Western 
New  York  sold  at  15c  to  ISc  per  quart  on  fancy;  soft 
and  overripe  lots  Sc  to  10c,  while  many  shipped  here 
out  of  cold  Storage  were  poor  and  sold  at  5c  to  8c  per 
quart. 

CANTALOUPES. — Jersey.  Fordliook,  sold  at  from 
$1  to  $1.25.  some  at  70c  to  75c  per  bushel  crate.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  sold  from  50c  to  $2,  standard  crate. 
A  few-  cars  of  overripe  California  cantaloupes  were 
taken  by  the  “wagon  boys"  at  from  10c  to  40c  per 
crate. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  August  17th,  1916: 


fwfl/i  PflSPK 

$0  40 

10  cases  . 

. . ! . .  :.39 

17 V>  cases  . 

. 38 

6  cases  . 

. 37 

1  case  . 

. 661/a 

34  cases  . 

. 36 

13  cases  . 

. 35 

2  cases  . 

. 34 

6  cases  . 

.331/4 

4  cases  . 

. 33 

18  cases  . 

. 32 

2  cases  . 

. 611/a 

4  eases  . 

31 

9i/>  cases  . 

. 30 

oq 

2  cases  . 

. 28 

1  case  . 

. 271/2 

1  case  . 

. 27 

1  case  . 

26 

1V»  case  . 

. 25 

i/>  case  . 

. 24  % 

1  case  . 

. 24 

1  case  . 

oo 

1/4  case  duck  eggs  . 

. 30 

202  cases. 

BUTTER.  . 

120  lbs . $0.26 

278  lbs . 25 


308  lbs, 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

1  calf.  118  lbs . $0.19 

1  calf,  129  lbs .  18 

1  calf,  114  lbs . 19 

1  calf,  98  lbs . 10 

45  lbs.  veal  . 12 

45  lhs.  veal  . 11 

1  skin,  9  lbs . 40 

34  lbs.  veal  . 12 

1  skin,  S  lbs . 40 

POULTRY. 

43  lbs.  old  cocks  . $0.14 

27  lbs.  ducks  . 16 

53  lbs,  broilers  . 25 

130  lbs.  broilers  . 24 

SOI  lbs.  broilers  . . 23 

1243  lbs.  •  broilers  . 22 

277  lbs.  broilers  . 21 

2504  lbs. 

368  lbs.  fowl  . 20 

888  lbs.  fowl  .  19 

1103  lbs.  fowl  . 18 

978  lbs.  fowl  . . . 1714 

1020  lbs.  fowl  . 17 


4303  lbs. 

12  baskets  apples 
5  baskets  apples 
7  baskets  apples 
1  basket  apples 

58  baskets  apples 
TO  baskets  apples 
15  baskets  apples 

1  basket  apples 

2  baskets  apples 

3  baskets  apples 
10  baskets  apples 
58  baskets  apples 

1  basket  apples 
3  baskets  apples 

33  baskets  apples 

2  baskets  apples 

13  baskets  apples 
1  basket  apples 


FRUIT. 


$1.50 
1.33 
1.25 
1.15 
1.10 
1.00 
.90 
1.40 
.87  % 
.85 
.80 
.75 
.70 

.66  2-3 
.65 
.62i/2 
.60 


299  baskets. 

(Continued  on  page  1147.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

Many  in  One 

To  the  red  and  the  white  and  the  blue, 
here’s  a  health ! 

To  the  old  and  the  young  and  the  man 
that’s  to  be. 

Not  fame  will  I  wish  them  or  too  much 
of  wealth, 

Nor  peace  without  honor,  nor  quiet 
that’s  not  free. 

To  the  North,  to  the  South,  to  the  East, 
to  the  West, 

To  the  blue  and  the  gray,  they’re  all 
one  color  now, 

To  the  poor  men  that  work  and  the  rich 
men  that  rest; 

To  the  men  of  the  pen  and  the  men  of 
the  plow ! 

Here’s  a  health  to  them  all,  from 
wherever  they  come  ! 

May  they  learu  one  short  lesson  by 
head  and  by  heart. 

That  the  figures  are  weak  till  they  make 
up  a  sum. 

That  the  whole  is  a  whole  and  a  part 
is  a  part.  ' 

The  red  and  the  white  and  the  blue  are 
but  one, 

And  the  flags  of  all  nations  were  dipped 
in  the  sea 

When  their  children  set  face  to  the 
westering  sun. 

No  Teuton,  no  Celt,  all  Americans  we. 
— From  “Songs  and  Sonnets,”  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan. 

* 

Every  farm  garden  should  have  its  bed 
of  herbs,  for  use  in  Summer  fresh,  and  in 
Winter  dried.  Yet  many  a  country  gar¬ 
den  never  gets  beyond  parsley  and  per¬ 
haps  sage  or  thyme.  Such  an  herb  bed 
should  have  a  clump  of  chives,  which 
come  up  with  the  first  green  leaves  of 
the  Spring,  and  supply  the  flavor  of  green 
onions  before  the  “sets”  sprout;  later  on 
when  too  tough  for  use,  the  clump  of 
chives  forms  a  neat  cushion  of  slender 
leaves  with  round  heads  of  pretty  laven¬ 
der  flowers.  Sage  and  mint  grow  and 
spread  easily ;  thyme  and  savory  form  a 
neat  edging.  IToarhound,  with  its  thick 
crinkled  leaves,  is  a  pretty  plant,  staying 
with  us  year  after  year,  and  we  like  to 
use  its  young  foliage  in  vases  with  pan¬ 
sies,  Caraway  is  pretty,  and  seeds  so 
freely  that,  if  undisturbed  it  becomes  a 
weed.  Coriander  is  attractive,  and  grows 
very  easily  when  once  established,  Ber- 
gamot  or  Oswego  tea,  belongs  in  the  herb 
border,  too;  borage  self-sows  liberally, 
and  its  thick  green  leaves  and  bright  blue 
flowers  are  very  attractive  by  the  side  of 
the  bergamot.  A  plant  of  the  little  fiery 
red  pepper  is  also  desirable.  Such  a 
border  always  interests  people,  and  it  is 
very  useful  to  the.  housekeeper.  A  good 
supply  of  the  savory  herbs  should  he 
dried  for  Winter  use.  Cut  sprays  before 
they  bloom,  dry  in  the  shade,  then  strip 
the  leaves  from  the  stems,  and  store  in 
closed  boxes  or  jars.  Thyme,  parsley, 
savory,  mint,  sage  and  tarragon,  with 
bay  leaves,  peppers  and  dried  celery  tops 
will  work  wonders  in  adding  flavor  to 
simple  food. 

* 

Cheese  fingers  are  easily  made,  and 
will  be  found  very  savory.  Mix  together 
one  cupful  of  flour,  quarter  teaspoon  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  paprika  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Rub  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  add  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  cheese,  and  mix  like  pie  crust  with 
ice  water.  Roll  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  cut 
in  half-inch  strips,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  These  cheese  fingers  are  very  nice 
served  with  salad  or  with  green  apple 
sauce. 

❖ 

Christmas  seems  a  long  way  off,  but 
it  is  not  too  distant  to  be  considered,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  plan  country  remem¬ 
brances  for  friends  in  town.  If  the  aro¬ 
matic  shrub  known  as  sweet  fern  is  plen¬ 
tiful  the  leaves  should  now  be  gathered 
and  dried,  then  freed  from  sticks  and 
stems,  and  list'd  to  fill  fragrant  cushions. 
This  will  often  settle  the  question  of  a 
present  within  the  capabilities  of  a  little 
girl,  for  she  can  gather  and  dry  the 
leaves,  make  the  cushion,  and,  with  a 
little  aid  from  her  elders,  make  a  pretty 
cover  of  cretonne,  or  if  her  capabilities 
go  so  far,  of  cross-stitched  linen.  Then 
there  are  baybemes  and  sweet  gale  to 
gather;  the  dried  sprays  make  attractive 
Winter  bouquets,  with  their  close  masses 
of  gray  berries,  and  they  are  always  ap¬ 
preciated  by  people  in  town  or  village. 


We  always  leave  the  foliage  on,  though 
it  becomes  very  brittle,  but  many  gath¬ 
erers  strip  it  off.  leaving  the  bare  twigs 
with  their  massed  berries.  A  bunch  of 
barberries  arranged  in  a  green  pottery 

jar  is  both  picturesque  and  restful. 

* 

It  is  time  now  to  think  of  Fall  bulb 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


9067— Chemise,  Smalt  34  or  80.  Medium  38 
or  40,  Large  43  or  44  bust.  With  or  without 
Envelope  Extension.  To  be  smocked,  shirred  or 
left  plain. 

9078 — Girl’s  Bathing  Suit,  8  to  14  years. 

9C5T — Corset  Cover  with  Straight  Edges,  one 

size. 

8951 — Four-Piece  Petticoat,  24  to  34  waist. 
Wrlth  Flounce  that  can  lie  attached  or  finished 
with  bund  auil  buttoned  into  place. 

9074 — Girl’s  Dress,  2  to  S  years.  With  round, 
square  or  high  neck,  short  or  long  sleeves. 

9027 — Fitted  Corset  Cover  or  Lining,  3t>  to  4G 
bust.  With  round,  square  or  high  neck. 

9049 — Closed  Drawers,  24  to  34  waist.  With 
inverted  plait  or  gathers  at  back. 


With  or  without  pockets,  with  seamed’  or  lapped 
edges  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 

9111 — Child’s  Coat. — l,  2  ami'  4  years.  To  be 
smocked  nr  shirred. 

9073— Middy  Blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With 
long  nr  short  sleeves,  high  or  open  neck. 

9104 — Girl's  Middy  Blouse,  8  to  14  years. 
With  or  without  belt  and  pocket,  with  long  or 
short  sleeves. 

9098 — Girl’s  Skirt,  8  to  14  years,  In  two  or 
three  pieces. 

9076 — Smock  for  Misses  and  Small  Women,  10 
anil  18  years. 

9081 — Four-Piece  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  aud  IS  years, 


planting,  and  to  decide  upon  purchases. 
No  other  house  plants  are  so  easy  to 
grow  as  bulbs,  and  no  other  Spi’iug  flow¬ 
ers  are  so  showy  and  satisfying.  If  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  very  modest  expenditure  our  pot 
bulbs  would  be  Roman  hyacinths  for  the 


early  part  of  tin*  season,  and  tulips  of 
standard  sorts  for  the  period  after  the 
holidays,  its  these  are  cheaper  than  fine 
Dutch  hyacinths,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
include  the  hitter,  and  also  a  selection  of 
Narcissi.  We  prefer  the  Paper  White 
Narcissus  to  the  Chinese  sacred  lily  in 
some  respects.  A  pan  of  Crocuses  is 
lovely  if  the  roots  bloom  well,  and  they 
are  very  cheap,  but  the  Crocus  dislikes 
to  be  hurried,  and  will  often  “go  blind” 
and  refuse  to  bloom  in  pot  culture. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Chinese  slippers  of  woven  bamboo  are 
usually  about  25  cents  a  pair  aud  are 
very  cool  for  bedroom  wear  in  Summer. 
They  will  also  be  liked  by  bathers  who 
have  to  cross  a  strip  of  stony  beach  be¬ 
fore  going  in  bathing. 

Xhnrazade  turbans  are  small  close-fit¬ 
ting  toques  draped  with  large  hanging 
veils.  As  a  rule  these  veils  are  of  chif¬ 
fon  with  a  border  of  stripes  or  figures, 
but  some  are  of  bordered  net.  These 
draped  turbans  are  often  seen  in  shades 
of  purple. 

Special  fur  sales  in  -August  showed 
Full  models  in  moleskin,  ermine  and  fox. 
Long  scarfs  and  stoles  led  in  the  neck 
pieces  and  most  of  the  muffs  were  still 
large.  Moleskin,  which  has  been  fash¬ 
ionable  in  Summer  furs,  does  not  stand 
hard  wear,  and  is  less  profitable  than 
some  other  short  furs,  such  as  bcffvor  and 
otter. 

Hats  for  mourning  wear  are  frequently 
seen  in  round  shapes  faced  under  the 
brim  with  white  crepe  de  chine  or  Eng¬ 
lish  crape  with  a  draped  veil.  They  are 
very  pretty  and  becoming.  Many  widows 
wear  round  bats  with  white  crape  or  lisse 
facing  instead  of  the  small  bonnet. 

Looking  recently  for  inexpensive  buck 
towels  we  were  told  at  one  well-known 
shop  that  they  had  no  pure  linen  towels 
of  any  kind  less  than  $0  a  dozen.  Any¬ 
thing  cheaper  than  this  was  partly  or  en¬ 
tirely  of  cotton.  Some  small  towels  of 
“union”  linen,  containing  a  mixture  of 
cotton,  were  $“.25  a  dozen.  The  rapid 
and  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  house¬ 
hold  linens  is  quite  a  problem  for  the 
average  housekeeper. 

One  of  the  large  department  stores  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  its  toy  department,  a 
miniature  lumber  yard,  whe.e  amateur 
carpenters  may  buy  small  quantities  of 
dressed  lumber  suitable  for  making 
shelves,  cabinets,  desks,  chairs,  boxes,  and 
such  things.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  city 
man  to  buy  such  lumber  at  the  yards,  and 
then'  :s  usually  difficulty  in  having  it  de¬ 
livered.  so  the  department  store,  with  its 
free  delivery,  will  be  a  convenience. 


The  Homemade  Filter 

With  health  so  dependent  on  water, 
and  water  so  easily  contaminated,  a  filter 
becomes  a  practical  necessity,  even  if  ex¬ 
pensive — and  filters  are  when  bought, 
ready  made,  but  the  housewife  need  not. 
go  without,  even  at  that!  The  simplest 
one  that  I  ever  made  had  no  faucet,  but 
would  make  even  rainwater  drinkable, 
and  as  I  kept  the  filter  on  the  floor  of  a 
stone-bottomed,  con],  well-ventilated  cel¬ 
lar,  the  water  was  also  very  “tasty”  on  a 
hot  day — or  at  any  time. 

The  main  receptacle — for  the  water — 
was  a  1 0-gallon  butter  crock,  which  I 
scalded  with  boiling  water,  sunned  for  two 
days,  washed  in  hot  suds,  and  then  filled 
with  cold  water  to  cool  it.  off,  ready  to 
“receive.” 

The  “filter”  part  was  a  “steamer,”  of 
white  enamel  ware  that  just  fitted  over 
the  top  of  the  crock,  the  handles  of  it 
resting  on  the  rim  of  the  crock. 

On  the  inside  of  the  steamer  T  laid  a 
double  piece  of  cheesecloth,  letting  it 
come  up  well  about  the  steamer  wall. 
This  cloth  I  sprinkled  with  a  half-inch 
layer  of  clean  white  sand,  which  I  had 
first  “baked"  in  a  hot  oven  for  nearly  two 
hours,  to  destroy  any  possible  life  germs, 
and  then  covered  with  boiling  water, 
draining  that  off  as  it  cooled.  Any  clean 
sand  would  do.  hut  this  I  had  brought 
from  the  Florida  coast,  and  it  was  pretty, 
even  for  a  filter.  Next  came  a  layer  of 
tiny  pebbles  made  fit.  as  the  sand  had 
been.  Then  a  layer  of  coarser  fines;  over 
these  a  layer  of  brokeu  charcoal,  aud  over 
that  small  stones :  then  a  layer  of  coarse 
sponges.  That  filled  the  steamer  about 
half  way  up ;  and  I  could  put  in  two  or 


three  quarts  of  water,  adding  more  when 
that  had  filtered  through,  until  the  crock 
was  nearly  full  ;  but  I  was  never  guilty 
of  going  down  stairs  on  purpose  to  carry 
water — taking  it  when  I  went  after  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbages  or  pie.  (Lie  was  a  long 
suit  in  our  family.)  A  “spread”  of 
cheesecloth,  then  the  steamer  cover,  or 
the  cover  to  the  crock — and  the  filter  was 
ready  for  duty.  Luck  of  a  faucet  made  it 
necessary  to  lift  out  the  filter  part  every 
time  water  was  needed,  and  to  dip  out 
that ;  but  the  next  filter  that  I  made  was 
for  a  neighbor,  and  a  cask  (what  a  lot 
of  cleaning  that  had  to  have!)  that  had 
a  faucet  was  brought  over  for  me  to 
“juggle"  with — and  I  juggled. 

For  the  third  I  persuaded  the  owner- 
to-be  to  buy  a  lnand-new  cnamelware 
“cooler"  at  the  hardware  store — for 
which  he  paid  two  dollars;  and  that  had 
a  faucet  which  is  worth  its  price,  for  the 
convenience  of  it,  as  it  saves  dipping, 
lifting,  time,  temper,  and  strength.  But, 
with  a  faucet  or  without  have  a  filter, 
whether  the  drinking  water  comes  from 
spring,  well,  or  cistern. 

Having  the  filter,  keep  it  clean.  Take 
it  apart  now  and  then — or  ofteuer.  wash¬ 
ing  every  part,  and  using  a  new  cloth  at 
the  bottom.  Scald  the  crock  (or  other 
water  receptacle)  and  the  filter  vessel. 
Dry,  and  sun,  everything,  before  putting 
them  together  again — which  should  be 
done  in  the  same  order,  the  sponges 
catching  most  of  the  dirt ;  these  should 
be  rinsed  in  cool  water  daily.  The  char¬ 
coal  is  for  “purification”  rather  than 
merely  for  filtering  purposes — so  it 
should  be’  cleaned  frequently. 

Allow  an  hour  to  each  quart  of  water 
to  he  filtered — so  don’t  pour  in  a  pailful 
at  meal  time  and  expect,  clear,  sweet 
water,  that  is  both  “safe  and  sane."  for 
that  meal.  The  water  drips  slowly,  even 
through  the  sponge  pores,  and  each  step 
downward  is  slower  than  the  preceding 
one. 

1  have  made  many  “faucet  filters"  for 
town  kitchens,  by  putting  clean  sand  and 
a  bit  of  sponge,  a  few  bits  of  charcoal, 
and  some  tiny  pebbles  in  a  double 
square  of  cheesecloth  12x12  inches,  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  four  sides  into  a  bag-like 
package,  and  tying  loosely  (as  to  the 
bag)  but  firmly  (as  to  striug)  to  the 
faucet  bar — the  pipe  end  that  leads  to 
the  wall.  This,  too,  needs  frequent 
cleansing ;  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
water  turned  on,  in  a  tiny  stream,  until 
a  pitcher  full  is  had  in  reserve;  for,  if 
haste  is  used  and  the  full  stream  turned 
on,  it  may  break  the  bag,  and  certainly 
will  spatter,  or  splash,  as  it  did  to  me 
once. 

Make  your  own  filter,  if  you  cannot 
go  to  town  for  one — and  you  will  learn 
something  of  what  you  have  been  doing — 
or  doing  without ! 

LTTCY  A.  YEXDES-PUESTON. 


Pickled  Peppers 

The  following  recipes  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book  are  very  often  asked  for: 

Pepper  Hash. — Wash  and  dry  five  large 
green  peppers  and  one  red  one,  remove 
seeds  and  chop  shells  quite  fine;  chop 
fine  a  good-sized  cabbage,  and  place  with 
the  peppers  in  a  bowl,  mixing  well. .  Add 
two  tablespooufuls  of  brown  mustard 
seed,  three  tablespooufuls  of  salt  and 
enough  good  cider  vinegar  to  cover  the 
whole.  Stir  well  together  and  put  into 
pickle  bottles.  Ready  for  use  in  two 
days,  or  will  keep  for  Winter  use. 

Pepper  Mangoes. — Two  dozen  full- 
grown  pods  of  sweet  red  pepper.  Cut 
out  the  stems  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
scrape  out  the  seeds.  Lav  the  pods  in 
brine  and  let  soak  for  21  hours.  Drain. 
Make  a  dressing  of  finely  chopped  cab¬ 
bage.  enough  to  fill  the  peppers,  seasoned 
with  one  tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and 
pulverized  mustard  seed,  one  tenspoonful 
of  grated  horseradish,  one  teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper  and  one  tablespoon  fill  of 
made  mustard.  When  well  mixed  stuff 
the  peppers,  sew  the  steins  on  with  a 
coarse  thread,  pack  in  a  stone  jar,  cover 
with  strong  vinegar  and  let  stand  two 
weeks  before  using. 

Pickled  Peppers. — Put  two  dozen  green 
peppers  in  a  bowl  and  pour  over  them 
a  very  strong  brine.  Put  a  weight  over 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  water  and 
let  them  lie  for  two  days.  Drain  them, 
make  a  small  incision  in  the  side  of  each 
to  let  out  the  water,  wipe  them  with  a 
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space,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  1  space, 
3  blocks,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — 1  space,  1  block,  2 
spaces,  1  block,  14  spaces.  Turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — 6  spaces,  2  blocks, 
1  space,  2  blocks,  0  spaces.  Turn. 

Eighteenth  Row — 7  spaces,  3  blocks,  1 
space,  3  blocks,  5  spaces.  Turn. 

Nineteenth  Row — 4  spaces,  4  blocks,  1 
space,  4  blocks,  6  spaces.  Turn. 


soft  cloth  and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar, 
with  one-half  ounce  of  whole  allspice, 
one-half  ounce  of  whole  cloves  and  a 
small  lump  of  alum.  Pour  cold  vinegar 
over  them  and  tie  a  bladder  securely  over 
the  jar.  Pickled  in  this  way  the  peppers 
should  preserve  their  color. 

Canned  Pimentos. — These  are  the  long, 
sharp  pointed  sweet  peppers,  and  they 
are  very  useful  in  Winter  as  a  relish,  a 
garnish,  or  for  stuffing.  Select  ripe  red 
ones,  neither  dry  nor  woody.  Cut  off 
stem  end  and  extract  the  seeds.  Prop  in 
a  jar  and  cover  with  brine  that  will 
float  an  egg.  Let  stand  three  days.  Wash 
in  several  waters,  cover  with  clear  water 
one  day,  then  drain  well.  Place  peppers 
in  cans,  fill  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
water,  add  a  level  tablespoonful  of  salt 
to  each  quart  of  water ;  place  in  a  boiler 
on  two-inch  layer  of  straw,  weight  cans 
to  prevent  tipping,  pour  in  boiling  water 
to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  can,  screw  lids 
on  loosely  and  cover  the  boiler.  When 
the  water  boils  simmer  10  minutes,  re¬ 
move  and  seal. 

Pepper  Chow-chow. — This  is  excellent, 
but  little  known.  Twenty-five  sweet 
Spanish  poppers,  half  green  and  half  red ; 
18  onions,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  1*4  cup 
light  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt. 
Peel  onions,  remove  seeds  and  stems  from 
peppers,  chop  fine  in  meat  chopper.  Add 
other  ingredients,  boil  all  together  half 
an  hour,  or  until  soft,  put  away  in  small 
glasses. 


been  melted  ;  mix  with  a  spoon  until  cool 
enough  to  handle,  then  knead  with  hands 
until  as  stiff  as  can  be  worked.  Make  the 
dough  into  the  form  of  a  sugar  cone, 
smooth  and  flatten  the  sides,  squeeze  or 
press  the  point  of  cone  down,  straighten 
the  sides,  and  flatten  top,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  shape  of  a  hat  crown.  Next  cut  from 
the  top  a  thick  round  slice,  and  lay  it 
aside  for  the  liu,  and  another  slice  for  the 
ornaments.  With  one  hand  make  a  hoi* 
low  in  the  large  mass  of  dough  and  with 
the  other  shape  out  and  smooth  the  sides, 
leaving  enough  for  a  crust  at  the  bottom. 
Work  iu  this  manner  until  in  the  shape 
of  a  straight-sided  pan  iu  which  it  should 
be  set  before  baking  or  filling.  Prepare 
lid  to  fit  top.  Fill  in  the  prepared 
chicken,  add  some  sliced  ham,  chestnuts, 
etc.,  if  desired.  Have  ready  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Glaze  the  outside  of 
pie  and  the  lid,  press  edges  together.  Roll 
out  the  paste  reserved  for  ornaments,  cut 
into  Shape  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  make  a 
twisted  handle  at  each  end  of  pie,  and 
one  in  center  of  top  crust,  glaze  with  the 
egg,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  three 
hours. 

Old-Fashioned  Baked  Ham, — Select  a 
medium-sized  ham,  soak  24  hours  in 
water  that  is  changed  often,  place  in  a 
large  kettle,  boil  four  hours,  skimming 
well.  Remove  from  tire,  and  take  off 
all  the  outside  skin.  Place  iu  a  clean 
kettle,  cover  with  boiled  cider,  stew  one 
hour,  turning  occasionally.  Remove  and 
cover  ham  with  sugar  and  pepper,  hake 
and  baste  until  well  browned.  Mix  any 
desired  sjnees  with  cider  liquor,  and  some 
browned  flour.  Boil,  serve  as  sauce. 

MRS.  DORA  B.  PHILLIPS. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

6  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground  ■  - 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  300  mile*  (toe.  extra  il"  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  relanded. 

order  from  nearest  point. 


Embroidery  Designs 


SI  Barclay  St,  New  York 

431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


*  Freight  Paid — A  Year's  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stova 
or  range  at  legs  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stove#  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year- --money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  aboolutdy  antis  factory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  aafe  delivery  and  send  every  atove  ready 
to  act  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  C ’oil?  Stovea  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Tray.  N.  Y. 


No.  945  is  n  design  for  embroidering  the 
fronts,  collar  and  sleeves  of  a  blouse.  The 
steins  are  to  be  outlined.  Tbe  flowers,  leaves 
and  dots  may  be  worked  solidly  or  as  eyelets. 
When  making  solid  embroidery  or  satin  stitch, 
first  pad  the  stamped  figures  by  darning  back¬ 
ward1  and  forward,  lengthwise,  and  then  cover 
closely  with  over  and  over  stitches  worked  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  padding.  To 
outline,  take  short,  stitches,  keeping  the  needle 
toward  the  right  nnd  work  upward.  To  make 
the  eyelets,  first  encircle  by  running  a  thread 
around  each  outline,  cut  a  slight  slit  lengthwise, 
then  crosswise  in  the  oval  figures  and  pierce 
the  dots  with  a  stiletto,  push  the  material  back 
on  the  wrong  side  and  work  closely  over  and 
over. 


Chain  63.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  d.  c.  into 
next  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st.  of  ch., 
ch.  2,  miss  2,  1  d.  c.  into  next  d.  c.,  1 
block,  2  spaces,  4  blocks,  1  space,  4  blocks, 
4  spaces.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 5  spaces,  2  blocks,  3 
spaces,  2  blocks,  3  spaces,  1  block,  3 
spaces.  Turn, 

Third  Row — 4  spaces,  3  blocks,  12 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 0  spaces,  4  blocks,  9 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 5  spaces,  2  blocks,  1 
space,  1  block,  10  spaces.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — 9  spaees,  1  block,  1  space, 
4  blocks,  4  spaces.  Turn. 

Seventh  Row — 3  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space.  1  block,  1  space,  1  block.  1  space, 
1  block.  9  spaces.  Turn. 

Eighth  Row — 8  spaces,  1  block,  2 


Here’s  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 

high  prepare  dfkign  with  minute  accu- 
rateconiti  action,  gersall  the 
juicewithlow  opcrurlngex- 
pense.  Built  In  sixes  (rum  . v  ft"  f mam 
15  to  400  barrels  a  day,  ffcfaj^rrT8” 

GO-pnge  Catalogue  ■«tl . jl  - 

free.  Write  today.  iWtfi [Spilt 

A.  B.  Farquhar  |f  I  'j  |l 

Co..Ltd.,Eoxl30-y  I  I 
York,  Penna^^^i^^jy  I  jj 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making 
sweet  pickles  from  small,  green  cucum¬ 
bers?  a.  a.  w. 

Soak  four  quarts  of  small  green  cu¬ 
cumbers  in  a  strong  brine  for  three  days, 
then  drain  and  cover  with  fresh  water 
with  ouo  tablespoon  of  alum  added,  and 
let  souk  three  days  longer,  then  drain ; 
wipe  dry,  and  cover  with  weak  vinegar , 
let  them  simmer  in  this  two  hours,  then 
turn  into  the  colander  and  drain.  Make  a 
spice  bag  by  tying  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
one  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  buds  and 
allspice  berries,  and  one-half  ounce  of  cel¬ 
ery  seed.  Put  this  iu  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  with  one  pint  of  brown  sugar, 
and  let  heat  until  boiling  hot;  pour  over 
the  cucumbers,  cover,  aud  let  stand  until 
the  next  day,  and  repeat  this  for  two 
mornings;  the  third  day  cook  the  liquor 
until  syrupy,  add  the  cucumbers  and  heat 
slowly  until  scalding  hot,  then  pack  m 
glass  jars,  pour  tbe  liot  liquor  over  them 
and  seal. 

Another  recipe,  from  31  rs.  F.  K.  B„  is 
endorsed  by  the  sender  as  the  best  sweet 
cucumber  pickle  she  has  ever  tried : 
Wash  encumbers  and  pack  closely  in  jar, 
make  brine  of  one  cup  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
cucumbers  (have  boiling  hot)  pour 
over  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Wipe  dry 
and  cover  with  weak  vinegar  (boiling 
hot)  aud  let  stand  another  24  hours. 
Drain ;  spice  last  vinegar  with  mixed 
spices,  nasturtium  seed,  brown  sugar  to 
suit  taste,  and  two  green  peppers.  Boil 
mixture  live  minutes,  add  pickles  and  just 
heat  through — put  into  jars  and  seal,  as 
they  will  keep  iu  crocks  but  a  month  or 
two. 


Twentieth  aud  Twenty-first  Rows — 
Same  as  nineteenth. 

Twenty -second  Row — 3  spaces,  1  block, 
2  spaces,  4  blocks,  1  space,  4  blocks,  4 
spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row. 

ELIZABETH  MC  RP ARRAN. 


K?  Yoar  Stream*  Do  Yoor  Pampini 

water  now  wxflcd.  1!  you  have  a 
ply  I  vT’dloRa  or  more  a  minute 
a  lal!  of  3  feet  or  mure,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

r  *rur>n«!>t  uml  windmill#.  No  frmue- 
n*i  g.ii.uiinn .  Uttfo  attention,  fyw 
Ov#r  J  !,ooo  in  u*»*;  baU«utcUon 

guanuriU'cd.  One  uttarr  wys,  "Never  missed 
a  stroke  in  S  yeara. '  ’  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  nr  Brev¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  free  estimate. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.  3429  Trinity  Bide..  New  York 


WELL  DRp'iVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  ami  sixes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pummel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Bond  Unger .  2.00 

Successful  l'ruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  ami  Drainage,  King....  1,50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoosiulth . . . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Design  for  Insertion  in  Filet  Crochet 


Arrow 

Collars 


FITS  EXTREMELY  WELL  AND 
GOES  WITH  THE  PREVAILING 
STYLE  IN  BROAD  END  TIES 
AND  FOUR-IN-HANDS. 


ASHBY  2's  in. 
LEXICON  2Vt  in 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 
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Live  Stock  and  IMirjr*  : 


Drawbacks  With  Sheep 

In  my  former  talks  everything  said 
was  favorable  towards  mutton  and  wool 
growing,  but  as  there  are  drawbacks  in 
every  Hue  of  endeavor,  there  are  some  in 
this  one  also.  Since  sheep  are  so  gentle 
they  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  but  while 
they  do  not  demand  arduous  care  they 
must  have  attention. 

The  object  of  every  animal  is  to  con¬ 
sume  food  for  growth.  The  welfare  and 
health  of  all  animals  depend  almost  en¬ 


tirely  ou  their  feed.  A  well-nourishe  1 
animal  organization  can  resist  every  ail¬ 
ment  except  contagious  oues,  and  some¬ 
times  has  power  to  overcome  them,  but 
a  weak,  discouraged  sheep  lets  go  and 
dies.  If  it  can  get  all  it  wants  of  suit¬ 
able  feed  it  will  do  its  duty  toward  its 
owner  and  itself,  but  if  not  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  This  is  true  of  every  animal,  but 
peculiarly  so  of  sheep.  If  a  hog  is  on 
short  rations  it  will  make  trouble,  if  it 
can,  but  the  gentle  sheep  gets  discouraged 
and  gives  up.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
counties  in  the  country  for  sheep,  hut 
I  saw  about  100  in  a  field  to-day  that 
made  me  sick.  The  farm  is  a  good  one 
and  the  steers,  horses  and  hogs  all  were 
happy,  but  the  variegated  bunch  of  sheep 
in  a  poor  pasture  field  wore  coarse,  fiue, 
old,  young,  trimmed  and  untrimmed, 
hearty  and  broken-hearted.  They  had 
been  s1  Hided  together  last  Winter  in  too 
small  bounds  the  weak  crowded  from 
the  racks,  and  now  about  one-half  are 
“tail-ends,”  following  the  others  aimless¬ 
ly  and  gleaning  a  little  rejected  pasture. 
Stomach  and  lung  worms,  nodules  on  the 
intestines,  ‘'paper  skin”  and  broken  hearts 
have  begun  to  move  them  from  this  world 
of  sorrow. 

Every  animal's  feet  should  stand 
directly  under  where  the  legs  leave  the 
Indy,  its  head  should  be  up,  its  hack 
straight  or  swayed  down  with  a  full 
belly  and  its  eyes  alert.  Feed  gives 
these  symptoms.  The  above  shows  that 
well-eared-for  animals  are  practically 
imnirne  from  s-wious  ailments,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  can  he  neglected. 
We  can  illustrate  by  our  own,  which  we 
notice  often,  hut.  visit  onee  or  twice  a 
week  with  salt,  lime  and  a  bottle  of  dip 
solatium  On  going  over  them,  nearly 
300,  the  last  time,  we  found  one  wander¬ 
ing  aimlessly  as  if  it  lmd  lost  its  mind. 
A  fly  had  laid  an  egg  in  its  nostril  in 
the  past,  and  there  was  something  giv¬ 
ing  it  trouble  in  its  head.  We  put  dip 
up  its  nose,  in  its  month  and  over  its 
head  and  neck,  to  keep  fiies  away,  put 
it  hv  itself  and  expect  it  to  get  past. 
Another  was  tied  with  a  baling  wire 
fastened  to  its  hind  foot  by  some  town 
boy.  and  it  was  freed.  A  few  were  lame 
from  wet  grass,  and  they  got  lime  be¬ 
tween  their  toes,  A  lamb  had  knocked 
his  little  horn  off,  and  he  had  lime  on  to 
dry  it  and  his  head  soaked  with  dip  to 
keep  the  flies  off.  Each  of  these  troubles 
might  have  fouud  their  own  euro,  but 
I  doubt  it,  and  it.  at  least  saved  some 
pain  and  a  few  pounds  of  mutton. 

Then  there  are  ailments  which  are 
serious  but  not  very  liable.  Either  scab 
or  foot-rot  will  take  the  spirit  out  of  a 
sheep,  regardless  of  its  feed  and  care,  but 
they  come  only  by  contact.  The  first 
c.-.n  be  got  from  a  car  scabby  sheep  have 


been  shipped  in.  because  the  itch  insects 
infest  it,  and  that  means  the  sheep  must 
be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
commercial  dips  to  kill  the  insects,  and 
again  in  about  two  weeks  to  get  the 
progeny  of  their  eggs.  Foot-rot,  which 
is  different  from  "scab”  referred  to 
above,  will  put  the  whole  flock  on  the 
limp  unless  taken  care  of.  This  is  a 
germ  disease,  and  comes  from  virus  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  the  feet  of  a  stranger  victim 
and  picked  up  by  a  sound  sheep.  It 


nea”:;  that  you  must  clean  out  every 
sheep's  foot,  cut  away  all  hoof  that  hides 
the  sore,  and  apply  a  paste  of  blue 
vitriol,  a  little  nitric  acid  and  red  lead 
to  singe  all  the  germs  and  dry  the  sore 
they  made  in  their  virulent  multiplica¬ 
tion. 

An  objection  against  sheep  where  they 
are  sparse,  is  the  market.  Here  we  have 
regular  buyers  for  wool  and  animals  any¬ 
time  they  are  ready,  or  we  can  ship  them 
ourselves  to  commission  men  who  are  re¬ 
liable.  but  anything  as  good  as  wool  and 
mutton  need  not  go  begging  for  a  market 
anywhere.  They  are  easily  found,  as  for 
any  farm  product,  and  the  auction  sales 
of  the  growers  of  Otsego  and  Delaware 
counties.  N.  Y..  brought  them  as  much 
as  we  got  here.  * 

Then  there  are  dogs.  That  is  the  worst 
scare,  but  they  are  only  an  incident,  and 
not  so  serious  as  losses  from  any  of  the 
other  animals.  When  a  man  has  sheep, 
and  is  interested  in  them  as  he  should 
he,  he  will  devise  means  to  lower  the  dog 
census  and  likewise  protect  his  sheep.  A 
dog  is  easier  to  head  off  than  the  spar¬ 
rows  that  wallow  in  filthy  hog  cholera 
and  then  visit,  us,  or  the  germs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  that  float  about  us.  If  one  looks 
up  the  terrors  about  him  he  can  find 
worse  troubles  than  sheep  dogs. 

There  is  no  drawback  about  the  in¬ 
dustry  so  serious  as  the  conditions  which 
call  out.  “The  National  Dairy  Council 
has  sounded  a  call  to  arms.”  “Milk  as 
ordinarily  marketed  is  unfit  for  human 
food,”  “The  high  school  and  college  offer 
the  only  salvation  for  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.”  Shades  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Horace  Greeley!  All  a  man  needs  to  make 
a  success  with  sheep  is  common  sense. 
Tie  does  not  need  to  know  how  to  read, 
and  ns  the  care  of  sheep  makes  men 
gentle  and  kind,  with  their  complement 
of  bravery,  we  would  smile  to  see  of¬ 
ficials,  or  anyone,  offer  the  trcatineut 
given  to  dairymen,  the  treatment  they 
must  take. 

“College  or  high  school”  for  success  in 
any  farm  endeavor!  It  makes  me  tired. 
If  tin-  swarm  of  advisors  who  are  trying 
to  increase  their  ranks  would  turn  their 
efforts  to  educate  the  few  hands  left  in 
dexterity,  and  would  take  hold  and  make 
half  hands  themselves  to  prevent  loss  of 
what  we  have,  they  might  do  some  good. 
Our  experience  with  graduates  is  that 
they  want  to  stand  around  and  tell  how, 
and  the  standing  around  is  all  they  are 
good  for.  We  had  one  this  harvest,  a 
“physical  director,”  if  you  please,  one 
who  gets  .$125  a  month  for  teaching 
“athletes”  and  he  “petered”  in  the  hay- 
field  and  was  fanned  by  country  boys  but 
two-thirds  his  size,  who  could  not  define 
the  word  “physical,”  and  who  smoke 
cigarettes. 


The  principal  reason  for  all  the 
troubles  about  the  farm  is  the  conspiracy 
to  draw  the  boys  away.  I  am  fortunate 
in  saving  my  one  .and  be  is  fortunate 
also,  for  he  can  live  strictly  according 
to  the  Golden  Rule,  if  he  wants  to,  and 
be  his  own  boss,  but  it  behooves  the  land 
owner  to  arrange  his  plans  so  he  will  not 
miss  the  many  deserters,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  help  him  like  sheep. 
We  intend  to  have  more  of  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Manufacture  of  Cream  Cheese 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
American  or  cream  cheese?  J.  H.  T. 

Hagerstown,  Md, 

There  are  two  methods  of  making 
cream  cheese.  The  first  is  to  make  a 
Neufchatel  curd  as  follows:  To  30  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  which  has  been  pasteurized, 
by  boating  to  165  F.  for  10  minutes  and 
cooled  to  75  degrees  F..  add  a  tcaspoouful 
of  sour  milk  starter  and  10  or  12  drops 
of  rennet  extract  diluted  in  half  a  cup  of 
cold  Avater.  Stir  these  with  the  milk, 
and  set  at  room  temperature  until  a 
smooth,  fine  curd  is  formed.  This  will 
take  IS  to  24  hours.  The  curd  is  then 
poured  into  a  cheesecloth  sack  to  drain. 
A  box  frame  should  he  made  with  14 ■ 
inch  mesh  galvanized  wive  nailed  on  the 
bottom  of  it.  Tbe  bag  of  curd  is  placed 
in  this  frame  and  light  pressure  applied 
to  get  the  curd  reasonably  dry.  Salt  at 
rate  of  114  lbs.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  curd. 
Work  the  salt  in  with  the  hands.  To 
make  this  cheese  richer  add  about  1  lb. 
of  40  per  cent,  cream  to  5  lbs.  of  curd  and 
work  it  in  with  the  hands. 

Another  method  is  to  start  out  with  a 
10  per  cent,  cream  and  proceed  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  making  the  Neufchatel  curd. 
The  first  method  is  most  commonly  used 
and  is  the  least,  wasteful.  The  Avhole 
milk  curd  in  itself  makes  an  excellent 
cheese.  Good  clean  milk  and  utensils  are 
prime  essentials  in  making  this  cheese. 

H.  F.  j. 


flhorn'oon  flnmic- T*10  beef  breed  for  the  East. 

Hoeroeen  MllgUSArdson  harm,  Arrnouk, N.Y. 

7:  HOLSTEINS  7: 

EXPOSITION 
SALE  of 

Pure  Bred 
Holsteins 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exposition  Sale 

will  be  at 

Exposition  Park 

September  8th 

Selections  from  some  of  the 
best  herds  of  the  State 

Fresh  Cows  and 
Early  Springers 

All  animals  of  breeding  age  are 
bred  to  freshen  between  August  1st, 
1916  and  December  1st.  Just  right 
to  buy  now.  All  animals  in  sale  on 
exhibition  through  entire  week  of 
Exposition. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

Sale  Managers 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


uni  CT Cl UC  Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
nULO  I  Llllu  ;ire  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.01  lb.  sire.  A-  K.  0.  dams,  at 
jiiT).  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
si-rubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenanoe.  N.  V. 


Lambs  at  Lunch 


JERSEYS 


M  eridale 
Jerseys 

A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  in  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  prices  d urine 
the  summer  months.  They  are  sired  by 
bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  lines  back 
of  them  are  described  in  "Meridale  Jer¬ 
seys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

ayek  Si  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

On  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  My  Cow  Barn 

and  lack  of  accommodation.  I  WILL  SELL  THIRTY  HEAD 
HIGH  QUALITY  Registered  Jersey  Lows,  all  tested 
yearly  for  Tuberculosis.  Prices  low.  Also  heifers 
and  calves.  Write  or  come  and  see  them.  CHARLES 
G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

'*  Production  our  Watchword." 

We  have  just  received  from  tbe  press  our  SPRING. 
1916,  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  t-:  Ohio 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  up:  heifers.  $50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.|SIIANNON,  Renshaw  Bldn..  Pitfslnirnh,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale— GUERNSEY  BULL  if,?; 

ol«l.  Prices  rensoimblo.  JOHN  W.  COOPER.  Pinevillc.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,^ 

old,  by  Tifuigwator  Dictator  15008.  Great  breeding: 
great  bargain.  SUNNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM,  Risoels vitle.  Pa. 

HIGH-CLASS  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  SALE 

All  out,  of  very  large  milkers  with  A.  R.  records,  or 
t  ow  on  lest,.  Ace:-,  three  to  i'ourtnouthg  obi.  Price, 
$75  to $125.  according  to  brooding,  I’odicrees  und  de¬ 
scription  on  request.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P.0.  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Registered  nuernsey  bull  calves,  l'rneticnl,  healthy  iu- 
dn  (duals.  Welt  bred  mul  out  of  good  producing  tuber 
culln  tested  cows,  fanners’  prices,  Wi  tte* for  jwu-i leulars. 

Morell  Smith,  Bupt.,  Mnnhnsset,  Lone  Inland,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  with  QUANTITY 


5000  cows  average  in  yearly  test  over  8800 
pounds  of  milk  testing  nbout  5 fat. 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklets. 

Ant. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box R.Peterboro.N.H. 


HOLSTEINS 


JOHANNA  VON  HARLINGEN  DE  KOL  NO.  103957 
A.  R.  O.  RECORDS 

7  days  732.9  lb.  milk  30  days  2946.6  lb.  milk 
7  “  27.63  “butter  30  “  110.38  "  butter 


FOR  SALE 


BULLS,  sired  by 
King  J  oh  anna 
Segis  Faync, 
68592,  whose  dam  is  Johanna  Von  Harlingen  De 
Kol.  He  has  28  A,  R.  O.  daughters.  Bulls  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  cows.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

KINGWOOD  FARM 

R-  P.  3 _ MENTOR.  OHIO 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9  (Iff  extra  minty,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
*-uu  A  ip u inner  are  recently  fresh  ami  others  due  to 
frer.hen  within  OU  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  ITIco  &7S  to  ®I25  per  head, 

Iflfl  IdTgc.  woll  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
too  brt,(1  to  good  registered  II.  If.  bulls.  Price  SM55 
to  *75  per  bead.  Two  fine  well  bred  belter  calves 
and  one.  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for 

F.  P,  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Spriitutlale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug..  Sept,  and  Oet.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  tile  pail. 

Registered  cow*  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Kora- 
dyke  Pontiac,  n  33  lb,  bull. 

10  Registered  bulls,  to  days  to  11  mouths  old. 

80  heifer  Calves,  to  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  n.  WtnsTER, 

Oeol.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5- 


SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  SIS 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of  5. 
88  high-grade  Cows,  due  to 
freshen  Aug.,  Sept.  35  high- 
grade  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  25  registered  holfors,  l 
to  2  yen  re  old.  15  registered 
heifer  calves,  r>  months  old. 
Registered  bulls  all  ages. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,Tutlv,.N.Y. 
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the  shippers’  limit,  which  every  prospec¬ 
tive  seller  has  a  right  to  place  on  his 
goods,  or  if  not  to  some  one  else  who 
will  use  it  to  cut  into  their  routes  and 
leave  them  dangling  their  heels  over 
empty  counters. 

In  the  business  world  there  is  constant 
striving  between  buyer  and  seller.  There 
is  a  strip  of  ground  separating  them  on 
which  bargaining  is  to  be  made  and  a 
point  on  that,  strip  where  buyer  and 
seller  must  get.  together  and  stop  striving 
before  any  sale  can  be  consummated  It 
is  a  law  of  business  that  it  is  the  right, 
and  the  privilege,  aye,  and  if  he  expects 
to  stay  iu  the  game,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  buyer  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 
The  same  law  admonishes  every  seller  to 
sell  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  While 
this  striving  has  been  going  on  between 
modern  corporations  on  one  end  of  the 
rope  and  primitive  individuals  on  the 
other  end,  but  one  result  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  We  have  been  pulled  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  bargain  counter  which  spells 
profit  to  them  and  loss  to  us.  We  now 
propose  to  make  our  individual  contracts 
with  a  friendly  corporation  which  we  can 
control  and  which  will  act  as  our  real 
agent  until  the  sale  is  made,  paying  it 
for  the  service.  When  it  comes  to  a 
showdown  with  producers  collectively  on 
one  end  of  the  rope  and  any  agg  gation 
of  capital  on  the  other,  the  halt  will  be 
called  at  least  half  of  the  time  on  our 


The  Milk  Situation 


A  Pennsylvania  Dairyman’s  Figures 

I  have  been  considerably  interested  in 
the  articles  iu  Tue  it.  N.-Y.  as  to  the 
cost  of  milk.  On  page  1054  you  ask  what 
is  wrong  with  Fred  IV  Spencer's  report 
before  the  Wicks  Committee?  My  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  his  business  is  too  small. 
In  his  report  he  says  nothing  of  bis  own 
labor,  but  in  your  editorial  comment  you 
say  Mr.  Spencer  works,  and  his  family 
works.  A  working  farmer  with  his  family 
and  $505  hired  help  should  care  for  at 
least  20  cows  if  the  whole  farm  is  devoted 
to  cows.  This  would  have  given  an  in¬ 
come  of  20  X  $116.80  =  $2,330.  Keod 
cost,  12  cows,  $361.28,  for  20  =  .$<*00, 
balance,  $1,730.  It  is  a  mighty  poor 
farm  manager  who  does  not  supplement 
his  dairy  productions  with  the  sale  of 
some  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  potatoes,  calves 
or  colts.  These  things  ought  easily  to 
bring  his  gross  income  to  at  least  $2,000 
per  year.  The  expense  charges  are  mostly 
fixed  and  the  added  business  would  add 
but  little  to  them. 

Lost  you  should  say  that  is  theory, 
and  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about,  will  say  1  am  nearer  00  years 
old  than  I  wish  I  was.  have  milked 
cows  all  my  life,  have  sold  milk  as  low 
as  57  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  while 
I  am  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  1  find  some  profit  in  the  dairy 
business  at  present.  I  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  of  receipts  and  expenses  on  Model 
Dairy  Farm  for  year  March  1015  to 
March.  1910*.  This  leaves  a  balanee  of 
$2,921.15  to  be  credited  to  investment 
and  labor  of  self  and  family.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  farm  220  acres,  that  woo'd  not 
sell  for  it.  but  has  cost  me  about  $10,000. 
Stock  and  tools  about  $5,000,  $15,000 
investment.  1  deducting  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment  at  0  per  cent.,  still  have  an  in¬ 
come  credit  of  $2,000.  Dairy  consisted 
of  average  50  cows  and  heifers  bred. 
Jerseys  and  grades;  average  test.  4.91 
per  cent,  fat ;  pounds  milk,  178,535;  but¬ 
ter  fat,  8,707  pounds. 

Received  for  butter  fat . $3,243.79 

drain  sold  .  $97.85 


Pork  and  pigs .  353.5 

Anp'es  .  132.2 

Stock  sold  .  578.5 

Poultry  produced .  400.0 

Farm  produce  used  in  family 

Pork,  035  pounds . $63.5 

Potatoes  . 40.0 

Apples  .  25.0 


"VX/T  are  also  able  to  make 
*  ’  the  statement  of  our 
stablingconditions,  which  are 
likewise  unequaled  by  any 
herd  in  the  WORLD. 


HTHE  herd,  as  a  whole, 
possesses  qualities  of 

INDIVIDUALITY 

BREEDING 

and 

PERFORMANCE 

that  stand  unequaled  by 
any  herd  in  the  world. 


COMPRISES  about  six 
hundred  head  of  the  most 
choice  animals  to  be  found  in 
Europe  and  America.  Our 
carefullyselected  importation 
of  foundation  animals  in¬ 
cludes  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head. 


Increase  <>f  stock  an 
since  last  inventory 


Expense — 

Feed  bought  . I 

Labor  hired  (two  men 
and  one  extra  for 

haying)  . 

Silo  filling  nnd> thrash 
Butter  pkgs,  salt,  ete. 
Taxes  and  insurance. 
Fertilizer  and  lime.. 
Miscellaneous  expense 


MURNE  COWAN 


24008  lbs.  Milk  1098  lbs.  Fat 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  COW  1915 
over  all  breeds,  and  still  retains  her 
place  at  the  head  of  all  Guernseys. 

Spotswood 
Daisy  Pearl 

18602  lbs.  Milk  857  lbs.  Fat 

WORLD  S  CHAMPION  COW  over 
all  Guernseys  1912-1913-1914. 

Jehanna  Chene 

(at  3  years) 

16186  lbs.  Milk  864  lbs.  Fat 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  3-year-old 
over  all  breeds  1914-1915. 


. $2,921.15 

C.  D.  DAYTON. 


Balance 

Pennsylvania 


The  Milk  Dairy  Situation 

The  visit  of  W.  ,T.  Kettle  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Milk  Producers’  Association  marks 
a  notable  event  for  the  dairymen  of 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J„  and  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  metropolitan 
milk  district  The  meetings  at  Franklin 
and  Middletown  were  largely  attended 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  Middletown  meeting. 
After  “sitting  at  his  feet”  for  two 
days  I  size  up  the  situation  about  ass  fol¬ 
lows  : 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  treat  a 
sick  patient  the  thing  of  first  import¬ 
ance  is  to  diagnose  the  case  properly. 
If  he  can  identify  and  study  the  particu¬ 
lar  “hug”  that  is  causing  the  trouble  so 
much  the  better.  There  is  something  the 
matter  with  farming,  as  we  have  been 
conducting  it.  I  shall  attempt  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  to  point  out  the 
germ  that  is  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
and  prescribe  the  remedy. 

We  are  behind  the  times.  That  is  the 
“bug”  that  is  at  the  seat  of  our  trouble. 
While  we  have  been  staying  on  our  farms 
breaking  our  necks  or  our  backs  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  eow  or  crop  that  will 
produce  milk  a  little  cheaper  than  the 


SPOTSWOOD  DAISY  PEARL’S  KING 
Son  of  World’s  Champion 


MURNE  COWAN 


The  above  records  were  made  and  the  animals  are  still  in  service  at  the 
ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  where  they  can  be  seen  with  many  others  of 
almost  equal  performance  and  prominence. 

Take  immediate  advantage  of  this  unexcelled  opportunity  to  promote  the 


quality  of  your  herd,  which  means  satisfaction  and  profit  by  buying  a 


ANNA  DEAN  FARM 

BARBERTON  OHIO 


DEAN  KNICKERBOCKER,  Gen.  Mgr 


OHIO  C.  BARBER,  Owner 
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Hewey's  ready  ration 

■IP  Guaranteed  Analysis 

25%  Protein,  6%  Fat,  10%  Fibre 

COMPOSITION: 

Eagle  Distillers  Dried  Wheat  Bran  &.  Middlings 
Grains  Pure  Hominy  Feed 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal  Malt  Sprouts 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  H%  Salt 

Dewey’s  Ready  Ration  produces  large  milk 
flow.  Dairy  cows  eat  it  greedily.  Keeps 
them  in  good  flesh— the  pink  of  condition. 
Feed  Dewey's  Ready  Ration  and  get 

MORE  MILK 

better  milk— at  less  cost.  Feed  It  with  home¬ 
grown  hay,  straw,  fodder,  ensilage,  roots. 
Forms  perfectly  baianeud  ration.  No 
other  grain  or  feed  necessary. 

Scientifically  blended  from  highest  grade 
feeds  to  produce  most  milk  at  smallest 
cost.  Bulky  and  palatable.  Easily  digested 
and  assimilated.  Contains  nutrients  that 
make  milk.  Increases  dairy  profits.  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  GUARANTEED.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Mention  your  dealer’s  name. 


Box  644 


THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 


Blanchester,  Ohio 


^or  C0***  Horae#,  Hog*  *nd  Chlokp*#  are  #cl«n- 
QIMIJIWuu  tltto  combination*  of  p*l*t*blw  nutrition*  and 
j7  :  *j  .  tidily  digMJtObl"  gruto*  which  tog^thor  m*.ke  per- 
reeas  foot  b»Un<iM  ration*.  Small  cample  ba*a  free. 

Write  for  prinu*  on  mixed  carload  lot*  of  feed. 

terror  (Train  Co*  Napkin*,  Clarinnatl,  O. 


'  Of  course  they  are,  and  YOU  KNOW 
IT  PAYS!  “Efficiency”  on  the  dairy 
farm  spells  “Equipment”  and  the  better 
your  equipment,  the  bigger 
your  profits.  Clean,  com- 
fortably  housed  and  stalled 
cows  prove  money  makers.  A\1r  ft  :  y 

I  Treat  your  Cows  to  vy  $$$$ 

!  Harris  Stalls  J  4# 
and  Stanchions  C,  f  «gi 

Well-made  of  steel,  wood-lined,  ** 

designed  lot  perfect  cow-com* 
fort  and  long  service.  Of  simplest  construction, 
easily  installed  and  adjusted.  Let  us  mail  you  our 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

and  learn  all  about  the  many  good  points  of 

Harris  Sanitary  Bam  Equipment.  1  lease  write 
TO-DAY  —  a  postcard  will  do. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  350  Main  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


Wt O, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!fr^%il 

Afe  m  Buyc  the  Now  Butter* 

3k  "j#  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light mn»iing“VSIH  I 

W  X»  easy  cleaning,  close  skinoASvt-:  I  B 
minis.  <lorai>li>,  Guaranteed  ITTWIi  “ct 
lifetimo.  Skin-  S3  Quarts  g.  § 

per  tiour,  Maite  itlia  in  four 

larg-.  r  Mi’/er  up  toe  i-2  uht'H'ii  lietu.  PfJP' jk 

fi  30  Bayd  Free  Trial  E*m»  its  own  ta,t  r-JiiiTirt 3  3 

I  *'CC  1  and  more  t>y  whnt  _  B 

■  It  HHV09  in  cream.  hringr-x  Iron  cub-  I 


Htuivi*3»ncream. Postal  brtn^.u  lYnn  cut> 
Hiogr,  folder  and  "  direct- from-factory**  offer. 
Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  tm 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


3^  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Easy  mnninc.  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  t  old  milk.  Bow  l  a 

_  _  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

is  large  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •Bainbridge,N.Y. 


by  using  Mica  AxleGrease. 
It  makes  hauling  easier 
end  cuts  out  friction. 


©old  EVERYWHERE 

Standard  Oil  G>..^KX 

J^rzzxdipol  Oft  id  ed 
Hev/’VOrJc,,  Buffalo,  Allnuny.  Bo5±oel. 


Tnar  •; 

UlXJkSLJ 

JMfflKfi  L 
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side  of  tlm  line,  between  profit  and  loss, 
or  I  will  miss  my  guess. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  at  Middletown.  August  14,  just 
previous  to  the  public  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Kettle  spoke,  ,T.  Y.  Gerow  tendered 
his  resignation  as  president,  and  it  was 
accepted  and  A,  A.  Hartshorn,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  X.  Y..  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Gerow  has  held  the  ofiir-e  of  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  organization  of  the  league, 
and  has  spent  his  time  freely  without 
recompense  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
prominent  place  in  the  dairy  world. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  other  business  en¬ 
gagements  he  feels  that  he  cannot,  now 
devote  the  necessary  time  for  the  active 
campaign  which  is  before  us,  but  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  still  stands  ready  to  give 
to  the  cause  of  his  time  and  money  just 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  rank  and  file  to  get  busy  and  push 
with  all  its  vim  in  order  to  got  ready 
for  action  October  1. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

Brief  Talk  on  Belgian  Hares 

There  should  be  money  in  Belgian 
bares.  Why  does  the  mother  sometimes 
kill  and  eat  her  young?  When  should 
(hey  be  weaned  or  should  that  be  left  to 
the  mother?  How  often  should  they  be 
bred?  Do  they  have  to  be  on  the  ground? 
How  young  should  they  be  bred?  Do 
they  have  to  be  unrelated?  What  are  the 
best  feeds  and  should  they  have  all  they 
want?  Should  they  have  water  before 
them  all  the  time?  How  large  should 
the  pens  be?  Aside  from  their  value  as 
p€ts,  what  are  they  worth  on  the  market 
for  moat,  and  whore  is  best  place  to  sell? 
Could  a  trade  be  built  up  with  private 
customers  or  hotels?  it.  n.  w. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  give  full  instructions  for  the  breed¬ 
ing,  care  and  feeding  of  Belgian  hares 
would  be  quite  impossible  within  the 
space  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  article, 
and  I  should  advise  a  heginuer  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  to  purchase  one  of  the  numerous 
pamphlets  published  on  this  subject. 
However,  a  few  general  directions  may 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
who  contemplate  breeding  these  animals. 

Belgian  hares  have  been  bred  so  long 
on  board  floors  that  I  doubt  if  they  could 
be.  successfully  reared  on  the  ground,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unless  the  drainage  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  their  quarters  kept  dry  and 
clean.  I  would  not  recommend  anything 
but  board  floors  for  their  hutches.  Each 
breeding  doe  should  have  five  or  six 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  but  for  single 
animals  a  loss  amount  will  suffice.  Does 
may  be  bred  when  six  months  old,  but: 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  they  are  seven 
or  eight  mouths  old.  Five  litters  a  year 
is  all  one  should  expect  a  doe  to  raise, 
which  would  menu  breeding  her  every 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  for  she  should  not  be 
bred  so  as  to  kindle  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Better  results  are  obtained  if 
the  doe  is  given  a  rest  during  the  coldest 
Winter  months.  The  youngsters  should 
he  weaned  when  about  seven  weeks  old. 
and  when  llnve  or  four  months  old  the 
bucks  and  docs  should  be  separated. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  a  mother  eating  her  offspring, 
but  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  lack  of 
some  food  element  which  she  craves. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  lack  of  water  or 
salt,  and  sometimes  giving  the  doe  fresh 
meat  when  about  to  kindle  will  save  the 
lives  of  her  family.  As  a  rule,  however, 
when  a  doe  once  acquires  this  vicious 
habit,  she  may  as  well  be  killed  first  as 
last. 

Except  when  a  doe  is  about  to  kindle, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  water  in  the 
hutches’  all  the  time.  Watering  once  a 
day  is  sufficient.  Personally  I  believe  in 
feeding  rabbits  all  they  will  eat.  though 
some  breeders  claim  there  is  quite  as  much 
danger  of  over-feeding  as  under-feeding. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  given  more 
than  they  will  eat  up  in  five  or  six  hours. 
Since  they  ore  fed  but  twice  a  day  this 
will  give  them  time  to  acquire  an  appe¬ 
tite  between  meals.  Of  course,  if  one  is 
breeding  more  for  appearance  (shape  and 
color)  than  for  size  and  weight,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  overfeed.  As  with  any 
animals  it  is  advisable  though  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  mate  those  which  are  unrelated. 
Probably  shape  and  oolor  can  be  best 
secured  by  line  or  inbreeding,  but  ouly 
at.  the  expense  of  size  aud  vigor. 

Glover  or  Alfalfa  bay,  oats,  and  car¬ 
rots,  are  the  staple  diet  for  all  breeds  of 
rabbits,  though  they  will  eat  and  relish 
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most  any  vegetable  or  non-poisonous 
weed,  especially  dandelions  and  plan¬ 
tains.  Bread  and  milk  or  sweet  milk 
alone  is  excellent  for  youngsters  and  nurs¬ 
ing  does. 

While  the  food  value  of  rabbit  flesh  is 
superior  to  most  meats  and  fully  as  pal¬ 
atable  as  any  these  facts  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  general  public. 
However,  there  is  a  steady  and  growing 
demand  for  rabbits  as  food,  the  price  as 
may  be  expected  varying  in  different 
places  and  according  to  local  conditions. 
Naturally  New  York  City  is  the  best  mar¬ 
ket,  the  price  averaging  75  cents  or  $1 
for  hares  from  four  to  six  pounds,  live 
weight. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  paying 
trade  could  be  built  up  with,  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants.  clubs  and  private  families  at 
prices  better  than  that,  paid  by  whole¬ 
sale  dealers.  The  latter  (in  this  city  at 
least  1  expect  to  buy  at  15  cents  or  less 
live  weight,  but  from  my  experience  better 
prices  than  that  can  always  be  obtained. 
Owing  to  the  almost  prohibitive  prices  of 
fresh  m°at,  the  raising  of  Belgian  hares 
for  the  market  is.  I  believe,  a  coming  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is.  however,  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  proposition  but  a  business  which 
requires  patience,  industry  aud  common 
sense,  as  well  as  any  other.  F.  G.  D. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 


AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  ana  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease- 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Summer 

Most  dairymen  pay  little  attention  to  a 
balanced  ration  during  the  Summer,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  season  like  this,  when  the 
pastures  are  extra  good.  When  grass  is 
very  good,  as  it  has  been  this  year  in 
in  c  st  localities,  dairymen  feed  usually 
only  a  little  grain,  just  enough  to  call 
the  cows  home  for  their  milking.  When 
the  pastures  are  dried  up,  and  sometimes 
even  when  they  are  good,  farmers  feel 
that  it  pays  them  to  feed  considerable 
grain  in  the  Summer.  Cornell  University 
issues  a  monthly  suggestion  in  the  way 
of  balanced  rations  for  such  cases. 
This  may  not  be  the  be  t  mixture  for 
all  localities,  but  it  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  prices  prevailing  in  most 
parts  of  New  York  State.  The  mixture 
for  August  is  recommended  as  follows, 
and  probably  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
this  would  ho  as  good  as  anything: 

“As  a  guide  to  owners  of  dairy  cows 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  offers  the  following  ration  for  Au¬ 
gust:  500  pounds  hominy.  500  pounds 
distillers'  dried  grains,  300  pounds  wheat 
bran.  300  pounds  gluten  feed,  200  pounds 
oil  meal,  200  pounds  ground  oats.  In 
case  oats  are  not  available  they  may  be 
replaced  with  bran  in  the  ration.  This 
mixture,  made  on  the  basis  of  feeding 
value  and  the  present  cost  of  feed,  is 
recommended  as  1  eing  the  most  efficient 
for  the  month  of  August.  In  general  the 
prices  of  feel  have  not  changed  much 
during  the  past  month  and  this  ration, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  suggested  for 
July,  should  cost  about  $29.50  per  ton 
win  desale,” 


XRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
apread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRKSO  DIF  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  tho  farm. 

KKESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  AH  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


MINERALS 
x  HEAVER 
mCOMPOUND 


Its  Merits  jS|j  jSagV^ sufficient  ffW 

bend  today  1  for  ordinary  eases.  fja&Q 
agents  4SjX»1  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
WANTED  Write  for  deacrlptlve  booklettZS?23 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pc. 


Pji  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 

IS  Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 

mm  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 

and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
j||pr  Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

fijjS?  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBING.  J1L,  mtiscptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce.  Strain.,  I’aiuful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
ctated— only  a  few  drop,  require,  1  at  an  application.  Price 
81  per  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  gg  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Eczema 

A  month  nr  so  ago  my  little  fox  terrier 
began  losing  her  hair  in  short  streaks  on 
and  around  her  head.  These  places  were 
very  red,  but  we  thought  it  was  from 
rough  play  with  other  dogs.  About  two 
weeks  ago  her  head  became  scabby  and 
at  different  times  has  swollen  up.  Now 
the  scabs  are  gone  but  there  arc  sore 
bunches  on  her  neck  and  coming  on  the 
legs.  I  used  sulphur  and  vaseline, 
washed  her  in  a  solution  of  stock  dip 
which  seemed  to  help  her  at  first,  then  I 
tried  copperas  water  which  also  seemed 
to  help  at  first:  have  given  her  sulphur 
also  epsom  salts  for  physic.  What  is 
the  disease?  What  can  I  do  for  her? 


’  our  sale3 

office  near-  'QlfiW ilul 

est  you  for  1  lag  »  W » *  HI 

prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet— Free 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co.', 
k  N»W  York,  Baltimore.  Pbiladet- 

plus.  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  A 
'VX^S.  Cleveland,  Detroit, 

NilHSw^  Bo.ton,  etc. 


Either  eczema  or  mange  may  cause 
such  symptoms  and  fleas  may  also  cause 
sufficient  irritation  and  scratching  to 
bring  out  the  eruption.  Use  the  dip  solu¬ 
tion  once  a  week  and  every  other  day 
rub  in  sulphur  ointment  to  which  has 
been  added  five  per  cent,  of  ichthyol. 
There  is  no  one  remedy  for  such  ailments, 
and  the  veterinarian  prescribes  according 
to  the  special  symptoms  lie  finds  present. 
This  we  cannot  do,  at  a  distance,  but 
the  treatment  prescribed  here  is  of  a 
general  nature,  safe  and  may  possibly 
give  relief,  a.  s.  A. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  .......$1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren . 1,75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  PUPAL  NEW- 
YORIiCER,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 


Small  Boy  (with  a  hoe  in  his  hand, 
insinuatingly  to  his  father)  :  “Dad.  the 
fish  are  biting  like  everything  down  to 
the  river.”  “Well,  sonny,”  says  the  fath¬ 
er.  reassuringly,  “you  keep  on  hoeing 
weeds  aud  they  won’t  bite  you.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


A 

RSORBINE 

“trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

■■  -.i  which  are  fed  on  silage,  is  not  sour  as 

has  been  reputedly  demonstrated,  and  it 
will  not  give  an  injurious  effect  to  the 
land. 


SWINE 


30ChesferWhitePigs 


10  w«*t‘ks  old,  also  ho:n-«  Df  .*■.  .  ' 

ready  for  serviee,  sons  ^  *  •  A 

t  ■  •  * . .  *  I  <  i ,  •*  J 

I.inrnln  shwp,  Varivty  9 

Writi  for  circular  ami  prices. 

COWARD  WALTER.  Dept  *.  turefca  Stock  Form.  Writ  Cbeiter.  Pcnna 


Rabbits  and  Dogs 

I  am  glad  to  see  some  one  taking  the 
part  of  the  rabbit,  which  is  being  done  by 
Geo.  D.  Gideon  on  page  075.  I  am  own¬ 
er  of  a  fruit  farm,  set  out.  a  few  young 
trees  each  season,  and  while  I  occasion¬ 
ally  get  one  peeled  and  a  few  stalks  of 
clover  stripped  of  leaves  the.  damage  is 
not  great.  If  one  will  take  the  time  to 
give  these  trees  a  coat  of  cow  manure  in 
the  Fall  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  rabbit,  I  keep  a  good  pack  of  bea¬ 
gles  and  some  bird  dogs  and  in  shooting 
season  with  a  few  of  my  city  friends  we 
put  in  the  month  that  Pennsylvania  sets 
aside  as  the  legal  time  to  kill  game  as 
my  recreation  period,  which  to  me  is  in¬ 
vigorating  as  well  as  to  the  friends  that 
hover  over  a  desk  most,  of’ the.  .year.  These 
friends  and  this  farm  work  together  nice¬ 
ly.  If  I  have  produce,  poultry  or  any¬ 
thing  on  the  farm  to  sell,  all  I  need  do 
is  to  mention  it  to.  some  of  these  men 
and  a  ready  sale  is  found  at  a  good 
figure. 

I  have  quit  one  farm  journal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  strong  opposition  to  dogs 
and  dog  owners.  I  have  good  horses  and 
other  stock  and  I  have  some  dogs  that 
could  not  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a 
good  $300  horse;  in  fact  T  have  sold  dogs 
for  from  $500  to  $1000,  and  find  there 
are  more  men  that  like  a  good  dog  than 
like  a  good  horse,  cow  or  pig. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  A.  C.  peterson. 


Hogs  Eating  Chickens 

Will  hogs  or  pigs  eat  chickens?  Is  it 
advisable  to  feed  the  hogs  or  pigs  the 
chickens  that  arc  of  no  use  or  the  ones 
that  die?  G.  c. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Certainly  hogs  or  balf-growTn  pigs  will 
eat  chickens  when  they  can  catch  them. 
They  are  as  fond  of  chicken  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  human.  Wo  have  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  from  our  readers,  asking  what  can 
be  done  to  protect  poultry  when  the  hogs 
run  near  them.  Several  devices  have 
been  printed,  showing  how  to  handle  the 
hog,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  a 
pig  from  hunting  a  chicken  when  it  once 
gets  the  taste  of  the  flesh.  We  once  heard 
of  a  man  in  the  West  who  claimed  that 
the  only  objection  he  had  to  the  Light 
Brahma  fowl  was  that  the  feathers  on  its 
legs  become  so  muddy  and  wet  at  times 
that  the  bird  could  not  get  away  from  the 
bogs  -when  in  the  barnyard.  We  consider 
it ‘bad  practice  to  throw  dead  chickens, 
or  dead  animals,  to  the  hogs  to  eat.  It 
is  far  better  to  bury  them  by  the  side  of 
a  tree,  or  compost  them  in  the  manure 
pile. 


REG.  B 

H.  GKIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa, 


born  Jnly  20-22.  Price,  five  dollars  at  five  weeks 
old.  trood  stock;  eligible  to  registry.  Also  pure 
breed  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  May  hutched,  at 
one  dollar;  two  or  uioro  at  seventy-five  cents. 

ARTHUR  rueCMAN  -  .  Pula.kl.  N.  V. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sal#  Berkshire  boars,  ready  for  service, 
Berkshire  gilts.  br#d  end  open,  and  pigs  of  hoth 
breeds,  (-rood  Individuals;  excellent  breeding: 
**tisr Action  guaranteed.  Price*  reasonable. 

XABBEIX  FAKMS,  Smitlivill©  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Eighty  selected  young  lows,  safe  With  pig,  for  fall 
inters,  by  the  service  of  massive  hoars.  Many  of  the 
sows  are  themselves  from  titters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  foiflist.  H.  C. * H.  B.  HARPENOWG,  Box  15,  Biindee  N  Y 


Chester  W.'s  and  0. 1.  C.'s  |0EWRSV„CD  Sif2flM"eD 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa! 


Red-top  or  Timothy  ;  Pigs  in  Orchard  cro 

1.  Can  you  advise  mo  of  the  relative  ( 
values  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  for  feed-  w}1( 
ing,  yield  and  effect  on  the  soil?  2.  Is  , 
it  safe  to  let  pigs  run  in  an  orchard  of  <mi 
young  trees  that  have  been  planted  three  of  1 
years  and  upwards?  The  trees  are  pears,  cro] 
apples,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries.  YCp, 

Also,  will  sheep  attack  trees  of  that  char-  . . 
acter  and  injure  the  bark  or  branches?  lin’ 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  j.  G.  G.  at  ; 

The  following  analysis  was  taken  from  ^0I 

Henry’s  Feeds  and  Feeding:  * 10 

„  ,  woi 

Carbo-  the 

Protein  hydrates  Fat 

Timothy  .  6.2  45  2.5 

Red-top  .  7.4  45  2.3  1 

Nei 

This  is  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  analyses  for  each  grass.  When  cut  n 
just  before  bloom  there  would  be  more  , 
protein  in  each  kind  of  grass.  As  -le 
the  Timothy  will  give  about  one- third 
more  weight  of  hay  than  the  Red-top,  agjj 
usually  more.  They  remove  much  the  Tmr. 
same  iu  the  amount,  of  plant  food.  They 
vary,  however,  in  their  soil  requirements. 

The  Timothy  demands  an  alkaline  soil, 
and  will  not  do  well  unless  grown  either 
upon  strong  limestone  laud,  or  with  a 
careful  application  of  lime.  Red-top  on 
the  other  hand  prefers  a  I’atber  sour  soil. 

An  application  of  lime  injures  it  rather 
than  helps  it.  On  our  own  farm 
usually  sow  the  two  seeds  together.  Part 
of  the  land  is  very  sour,  and  when  we 
do  not  use  lime,  after  the  first  season, 
the  Timothy  practically  disappears,  while 
the  Red-top  comes  thickly.  Add  lime 
heavily  and  the  Timothy  comes  hack  and 
appears  to  crowd  out  the  Red-top. 

2.  Our  experience  with  pigs  in 
orchard  is  that  they  like  to  root  around 
the  trees,  especially  where  the  young 
trees  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  mulch.  re 
The  pigs  are  after  the  white  grubs,  and  anfl  a^so  as  a 
we  have  known  them  to  dig  over  two  feet 
into  the  ground  after  these  insects.  It  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  trees  with  some 
sort  of  a  screen.  Otherwise  the  pigs  will 
rub  or  scratch  against  them  until  they  corn  and  put  into 
wear  off  the  bark.  Sheep  will  gnaw  the  ei'ly  stamped  dow 
young  trees  unless  they  are  protected 
ring  in  the  nose  of  the  pig  will  stop  his 
rooting,  but  he  does  not  do  as  well  as  be 
would  if  his  nose  was  free, 
whole  sheep  are  much  better  for  stock¬ 
ing  a  young  orchard  than  hogs,  while  for 
the  big,  rough  trees  in  bearing  we  think 
the  hogs  are  to  he  preferred. 


SSS  PolandflMM.Semc.Boarj  SKiffiM 

yows,  bred  to  Long  Jumbo  No.  248393.  to  farrow  in 

September,  Easy  keeper*.  W  T. BRADLEY,  Batavix.  N  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VEflTVIKW  STOCK  FARM  R. 
E.  U.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


sale— Imported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares,  4  years  old.  W.  F.  WENDT  FARM,  lockport.  N  L 


Shetland  PoniesiKSS'ffi;; 

hard  Iti  UicgtBt  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.s.  $50  io  tlso 


tun  icurc  iio  tsnuu  untr  uvi  us  were  .  ,  _  xxr  it.  .  ,  •  „ 

,,  _  August  7. — Weather  very  hot  since 

thrown  over.  On  the  whole  it  looks  as  July  1.  Hay  the  largest  crop  in  years, 

if  the  Soy  beans  had  a  good  place  in  went  up  in  good  condition,  selling  at 
New  England  farming  and  many  farmers  $12  per  ton.  Wheat  not  up  to  the  aver- 
who  are  now  chaata*  or  running  after 

new  forage  crops  might  well  give  in-  gelling  about  800;  per  bushel.  Eggs%  30c. ; 
creased  attention  to  Soy  beans.  Among  butter,  35c.  Reach  crop  ligkl,  selling 

other  good  qualities  these  beans  are  con-  $LoO  to  per  bushel;  currants,  $2 

...  ,,  .  r  ,  F  ,  per  32-i  it.  crate;  blackborriss,  $-1.20;  red 

sidered  excellent  food  for  persons  who  are  {.aspb)?rl!iegi  $4.’  black  raspberries,  $3; 

afflicted  with  diabetes  and  the  meal  pre-  gooseberries.  $2 ;  early  tomatoes,  $3.50  per 
pared  in  certain  ways  has  been  highly  bushel;  apples.  $1;  corn,  25c.  per  dozen, 
praised  for  feeding  to  children.  These  are  wholesale  prices ;  dealers  sell 

_ _  at  a  small  advance.  w.  A.  F. 

....  ,  .  Beaver  Falls,  Fa. 

Wholesomeness  of  buage 

Hoes  silage  affect  the  health  of  a  cow 
in  any  way?  Is  it  a  fact  that  it.  being 
such  a  forceful  milk  producer  it  shortens 
the  milking  life  of  a  cow?  Does  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  cattle  fed  on  silage  cause  the  soil 
applied  with  it  to  sour?  I  believe  many 
we  farmers  would  find  relief  if  they  could 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  regarding 
the  above  questions.  \V.  o.  K. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  comes 
claiming  that  silage  is  dangerous  feed  for 
cows,  and  when  in  cow  manure  it  will 
sour  the  land.  We  have  several  times 
tbe  shown  that  neither  statement  is  correct. 

Good  silage  properly  made  is  not  injur¬ 
ious  to  cattle,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
markably  good  feed,  both  for  Winter 
substitute  for  pasture.  Of 
course  moldy  or  decayed  silage  would  not 
be  a  proper  food  for  any  kind  of  stock, 
any  more  than  moldy  grain  or  rotten  hay, 
but  when  silage  is  made  from  matured 
an  airtight  silo  prop- 
n,  it  is  good  feed.  This 
A  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
silos  in  use  is  constantly  increasing.  Prac¬ 
tical  dairymen  are  good  judges  of  food, 

On  the  aad  good  business  men,  and  they  would 
quickly  drop  any  feed  or  any  method 
which  proved  injurious  to  their  cattle. 

Iu  these  days  a  dairyman  has  to  figure 
closely  and  study  conditions  in  order  to 
make  a  living  and  he  will  quickly  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  feed  is  injurious  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  fact  that  silos  are  increasing 
in  number  and  that  dairymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  more  and  more  silage,  show's  that  it.  is 
considered  a  profitable  and  proper  feed. 

We  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  claims 
1.  it  that  silage  of  good  quality  will  injure  a 
places  cow- 

This  for  the  manure  souring  the  land, 

grown  there  is  nothing  to  that  proposition.  Last 
dairy  year  we  had  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
ies  of  matter  from  practical  and  scientific  men. 
ry  as  It  is  quite  likely  that  where  the  bottom 
Early  of  a  silo  is  dug  out  at  the  eud  of  the  sea- 
!  days  son  and  spread  on  a  piece  of  ground  the 
rioties  soil  would  he  made  too  sour  for  most 
;r  ya-  crops.  The  manure,  however,  from  cows 


£  T  Far*  The 

ureem-^v  & 

Buyer*  Fare 

t  rers  more  Stallions  of  service- 
j»ole  ace  by  the  *40.010  Cham  pi  on 
CARNOT  (WCStJ)  Uian  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Percherons.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Puuies.  write 
for  cat.  Prices  right.  Tennstosult. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middletield,  Ohio  K.  K.  Station, 
Eaat  Orwell,  O.  on  Fenna.  R.  It. 


GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Booklet  and  price  list  free 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London.  Q 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Pnr  Sal*— Eithereolnv.  any  size,  singles. 
rerreis  rurodie  pnir9  ^(,zeil  )ots  rat.-.iogua 

free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


either  color;  sum  I.  Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Book 
and  price  list  free.  LEWI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  0. 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  ltros..  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


55,  Bred  females.  $15, 
ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlington,  Md. 


Champion  COLLIE  PUPS 


Immediate  Sale.  *10  and  *15. 

HEHRt  BREWSTER  Jr..  Cornwall.  H.  t. 


S— U  egi  ste red  puppies  from 
grand  Working  stock.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Males  $8to.SlO; 

IV m.  W.  Ketch,  Coliocton.  N.  Y. 


A.  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  anti  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  n  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Soro  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.50  per  hot  tic.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent,  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  ns.  tar  Scud  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  lawrcnce-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  for  Sale 


Two  months  old.  Best  pedigreed  stock. 

STKAITGATE,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 


ForSaln-Airedale  Puppies  “SRKSfe 

best  pedigree.  31.  Lockhart,  Round  Itrook,  N.  J. 


Boston  Terrier  Puppies  For  Sale 

Not  toys,  hut  real  dug*,  the  product  of  mating  a 
strong,  brainy,  capable  farm-raised  female  with  a 
first  prive-wimiing  male  at  New  York  show,  1916. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD  .  Middlebury,  Vt. 


IviekTari'lorPiine  Sired  by  the  1910  Madison 
Irisn  I  ernerrups  Square  Garden  Champion. 

Registered;  plneky;  farm  raised.  Your  lo  ll  friend 
for  life.  (Jive  tour  bot  a  real  dog.  Fair  prices-,  satisfac. 
tion guaranteed.  MOREll  SMITH,  Long  Utan*.  n.y- 


ForSalei^Tfijf!)  Hampshire-Down  Ram  Lambs 

Price,  $20.  H.  J.  Cookinham,  122  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Female  Puppy 

price  for  quick  sale.  1".  31.  Peasley,  Cheshire.  Ct. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scolis ville,  N.Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  ^Tu'wi. 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Boujid  lirook,  N 


RAMS  For  Sale* 

Stevens  Bros.,  Wilson,  N.T 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  BiBifr  <son  champ^nso™ 

dati  Swiveller)  Allstone  Black  Oak,  York  Master  Key 

audChampion  Harry  Joues.  Frank  P.  Mead.  Amenia.N  Y. 


Most  alert,  bravest  watch  doc  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  trenches 
for  night  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  us  $S00  in  a  nitfht  and  has  since 
earned  S-400  in  pupi-i.;G  Wo  otTcr  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  champion- 
bred.  tarm-raisea,  healthy  atock  that  wid  tw  the  some  Ter  you.  Ideal  do*  for  POUL- 
TRYktEN.  ORCHARD1STR.  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERS.  Ml*r.ly  proOtuble,  pup- 
pies  raise  themr^lven.  a«-U  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppivx,  grown  dug*,  brood 
bitchtf*  for  AT  STLtD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  tn£$nificerit,  imported  son  of 

the  internationally  famous  Champion,  Crompton  Ooranjr.  A  getter  of  Large  inters  of 
splendid  lyp«*  puppi.m,  Fee  lift.  Kxprvns  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery. 
Square  dealing.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER. 


One  ton 
mixture 

One  ton 

One  ton 

3  parts 

silage 

Soy  beans 

corn 

com 

forage 

1  part  Soy 

Protein  . 

lfi.12 

70.80 

20.8 

Fiber  . 

fit;.  IS 

71.10 

G7.4 

Nitrogen- free  Extract 

180.73 

1(10.50 

182.4 

Fat  . 

5.fi>2 

14.84 

7.9 

277.  fiS 

317.24 

287.5 

Nutritive  ratios  . . . . 

l:lfi.t; 

1:3.74 

1:8.98. 

EASY  TERMS 


August  2G,  1910. 

mixed.  $10  to  $18.  Host  straight,  straw  brings 
$11  to  $11. no;  short  nmi  tangled,  $11  to  $12.50. 

FEUDS. 

A vnilu ' >lo  storks  light  nml  with  good  demand 
the  market  is  strong;  Winter  bran  in  sacks  sells 
at  $20,  anil  Spring  bran,  $24  to  $25. 


dition,  l>nt  lower  owing  to  the  large  supply. 
Onions  showing  a  wide  range  of  price  and 
quality.  The  best,  native  are  white  from  Jer¬ 
sey  and  yellow  from  Imng  Island.  Sweet  corn 
high  for  anything  choice.  Cabbage  doing  a 
little  better.  Peppers  exceptionally  high. 
String  beans  largely  poor.  Green  peas" bringing 
$2.25  or  better  per  bushel  when  well  grown  and 
sound.  Cucumbers  largely  or  err  ip« — others 
high.  Pickles  selling  well. 

Potatoes -Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  25  @  3  Oh 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  50  @  1  75 

Beets.  100  bnnches .  2  CO  @  3  00 

Carrots.  !00  bunches . 150  @2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  OU  @4  00 

Oncnmhcrs,  bn . 7>  @150 

Pickles.  1,000, .  5  00  @  0  UU 

Cabbage.  100  .  4  00  @  fi  00 

Swoot  Corn,  nearby.  100  .  1  50  @  3  00 

Lettuoc,  half-bill,  basket .  50  @2  00 

Onions,  bong  Island,  bbl.' .  3  50  @3  75 

Jersoy,  bu .  l  (JO  @  J  25 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  50  ft  2  25 

Peas,  bu . . . .  .  1  75  @  2  50 

Hiring  Beans,  bu .  50  @160 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

Squash,  bu.  .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  G-bkt.  crate  .  75  @  1  00 

Nearby ,  3-pk.  box . 50  @110 

Jersey,  peach  bkt .  40  @  55 

Rhubarb.  )i>0  bunches  .  50  @  75 

Parsley,  bbl . . . . . .  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Ega  Plants,  bu  ...  -•  .  75  @  1  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  15  @  17 

Medium  to  good .  10  @  14 

Old  stock .  4  @  5 

Pacific  coast . 12  @  14 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Ti moth y,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 20  00  @21  50 

No.  . . 15  00  @13  UU 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Uye, . 12  00  @10  00 

GRAIN, 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  bow 
much  of  the  wheat  excitement  is  the  result  of 
crop  damage  and  bow  much  pure  manipulation. 
Conservative  observers  report  tliat  the  early 
Spring  wheat  mainly  escaped  the  rust,  while 
some  sections  ordinarily  producing  30  bushels 
per  acre  are  yielding  only  5  to  HI.  Broimhall's 
International  Review  puts  the  exportable  sur¬ 
plus  outside  of  North  America  at  304,000,000 
bushels.  If  true  this  would  do  away  with  the 
$2  wheat  hopes  of  speculators  hero.  Corn  prices 
have  followed  wheat  to  some  ovtcnt.  but  the 
crop  outlook  is  considered  more  favorable.  The 
heaviest  export  business  is  in  oats,  though  rail¬ 
road  embargoes  appear  likely  to  delay  seaboard 
delivery. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  63  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush..,. . .  95  @  90 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 0  50  @  8  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush... .  50  @  51 

Hye,  free  from  ouioa . .  1  20  @  122 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  24  00  @  25  U0 

Middlings .  2ti  (JO  29  0t) 

Red  Dog .  32  00  34  00 

Com  Meal . . .  35  UU  3u  Oil 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  nud  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  Y'ork’s  population; 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  45  @  47 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  42 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  36  @  3.3 

Tub,  choice . 33  &  SI 

Chiekeus,  roasting,  lb .  32  @  33 

Mroilcrs,  common  to  good,  lb .  40  @  4! 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  21 

Fowls  . 25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

(toasting  beef .  22  @  20 

Pork  Chops  . . 19  @  22 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  15 

Cucumbers,  each .  2  @  3 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  ®  ] 

Potatoes,  peck  . .  20  @  25 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  17,  1916 


MIDDLE  WEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
CHICAGO. 


The  Rorden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  Schedule  below,  per 
100  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-mlle  ship¬ 
ping  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  this  schedule. 

?..&%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . SI. 50  $1.56  $1.71  $1.36  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1.16  1.61  1.76 

.1  lino  .  1.09  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  .  1.35  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.80 

August  .  1  61  1.57  1.73  1.87  2.02 

September  .  1.C0  1.60  1.81  1.96  2.11 

BUTTER. 

Business  lias  been  exceptionally  good,  and 
prices  are  hnlf  cent  higher  nn  the  better  grades. 
Quality  is  running  better  this  week,  owing  to 
cooler  weather  in  producing  sections.  Some  ex¬ 
port  business  is  developing  and  there  would  be 
more  if  steamer  space  were  available.  Present 
rales  to  London  aud  Liverpool  are  $1.50  per 
100  pouuds. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 31  >4  @  33 

Good  to  Choice  . 29  @  31 

Lower  tirades .  24  @  28 

Dairy,  be»t .  30  @  3()‘a 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  28 

City  made  . . .  7  23  @  25 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  24 

Process  .. .  24  @  27 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  have  advanced  one-llalf  to  one  cent 
both  here  ami  at  interior  points,  but  business 
is  slack  at  the  bigli  figures.  The  proportion  of 
high  quality  iu  present  receipts  is  small. 


WITTE  1916  MODEL 


Rutter,  best  creamery 

Eggs,  gathered  . 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 

Steers,  100  lbs  . 

Stockers  and  feeders  . 

Cows  . 

Col  vos  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . 

Hogs  . 


Rutter,  creamery 

Eggs  . 

Steers,  100  lbs. 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Apples,  bbl.  . . . 
Peaches,  bn.  . . 
Potatoes,  bu.  . . 
Cabbage,  ton  . . 
LiTe  fowls  .... 
Live  chickens  . 


FREE  BOOK 


Greatest  EnpTne  vnfuo  I  over 
Oflered.-Ed.  H.  Witto* 

Pulls  30  to  50  per  eer.t  over  factory- rating.  Sturdy; 
dependable; Lowest  priced;  Lowest  cost 
of  operation;  Bet  teit  built.  My  20  years’ 

coidtic  e.\  perienee  and  n  L'i _ ,  "00  fac- 
tory  behind  every  engine  1  sell. 

Inside  Facts  tSKterg? 

mill  In  my  tree  l  inlrc  book-  Dun't  ^P7,, 
l>iiyatiyimglnuiit*-i  •/ price  till  swqreod  ■/  '®»L7 —  /Ju 
It.  full  of  liitOTojt.r.ir  inform,  tcru  Wf  iB 

Ed.  H.  Witte  Engine  Work*  «  .ffl 

1B9S  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1B36  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CINCINNATI 


Rutter,  creamery  . . . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs  . 

Apples,  bbl . 

benches,  crate  . 

Onions,  barrel  . 

String  Renos,  bushel 
Cabbage,  barrel  .... 
I’otKtoes,  barrel  .  . . . 
Tomatoes,  bushel  . . . 

Peas,  bushel  . 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy 
Lower  grades  . . 

Whost  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Live  Steers  . 

Stockers  and  Feeders 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


i^K'erosene'x'; 


Whole  Milk,  fancy .  17  @  17V* 

Good  to  choice . . .  16  @  I6?i 

Lower  grades . . .  13  @  15 

Daisies,  best .  171<i@  17t« 

Young  Americas .  i8  @  ISbi 

Skims,  best .  ..  12  @  14 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  11 

Salamani  a.  Ititj 
Watertown.  N  ,Y..  la7* 

Appleton.  Wis..  15 !4 

EGGS. 

The  range  of  prices  remains  without  material 
change  from  last  week,  but  the  average  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  somewhat  better,  so  that  the  upper  fig¬ 
ures  represent  more  business.  Storage  are  work¬ 
ing  out  around  28  cents  for  best.  In  fancy 
white  a  little  wholesale  business  up  to  42  and 
43  cents  has  been  noted,  but  perhaps  not  enough 
to  justify  a  quotation. 

White,  ohoioe  to  fancy,  large  .  38  @  40 

Medium  to  good. . . .  30  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35  @  36 

Common  to  good.  . . . . 24  @  30 

Storage  .  25  @  28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  24  @  28 

Ducks,  lb .  16  @  21 

Fowls  .  19  @  20 

Roosters  .  13  @  14 

Geese  .  12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  Sprlug.  lb .  39  @  32 

Old  . .  21  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . .  50  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  27  @  29 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  45  @  6fl 

Fowls .  IS  @  22 

Ducks.  Spring. .  18  <3  20 

Squabs,  doz, . . . . . . .  1  25  @  5  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native8teers . ....  6  75  @10  00 

Bulls .  0  00  @7  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  6  60 

Caives.  prime  veal.  100  lb . 1160  @13  00 

Culls  .  6  00  @8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  25 

Lambs  . - . . . 10  00  @12  00 

Hogs .  $  00  @  8  90 

WOOL. 

Bitsiuoss  is  generally  quiet  and  prices  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  Sales  at  Heston  have  been : 
New  York  and  Michlgau  unwashed  Delaine,  33 
to  35;  three-eighths  blood,  41  to  42;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood1  combing,  39;  three- 
eighths  blood,  42.  Average  New  England,  one- 
fourth  blood.  39  to  40;  three  eighths  blood,  40. 

BEANS. 

It  00  @  0  60 
3  90  @  9  40 
9  00  @  9  50 
R  70  @  9  40 
9  50  @  9  75 


y  l*>3  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly  and  have  ereat 
overload  capacity.  Ail  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark -timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  ft  changing  de¬ 
vice  alters  speed  while  gj  running. 

Write  for  SSss. 

free  cat- 

SSK 

a?  Ti 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  August  statement  for  New  York  and  the 
entire  county  is  us  follows: 

CORN. 

New  York— 14,700,000  bu.;  last  year,  24,200,- 
000  Ini. 

United  States— 2,780,000,000  bu. ;  last  year, 
3.054,535.000  bit. 

ALL  WHEAT. 

New  York — 7.8SO.OOO  bu.;  last  year.  9,750,000 
bu. 

United  States— 054.000,000  bu.;  last  year, 
1,011.505,000  bu. 

OATS. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Advance  Engine 


I.M, I  Reasonable  first  cost,  reliability 
•nVVnfiMEjPQW  ami  long  life  arc  combined  in 
this  engine.  H.  M.  H.  Tractor* 
with  Advance  Engines  are  well 

fu  Scm!  for  our  Catalog  giving  full  infor- 

mu  Lion  on  both  Tractor*  fttid  Engines. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO;,  York,  Pa. 


New  York— 35 
000  bu. 

United  States 
1,540,302,000  bu. 


BARLEY 


New  York— 2,010,000  bn,;  last  ; 
000  bu. 

United  States — August  1  forecast 
bu. ;  last  year,  237,009.000  bu. 


year, 


Over  25,000,000  rode  Brown 
7K-j(|r-X  j  Fence  already  cold  to  400,000 
*  Sr dil  J  farmers.  Factory  Prices, 
-  %.  igL?  Freight  Prepaid.  1 80  itylea, 
■>!.  iso  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 

Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 
the  brown  fence  a  wire"co. 

,rn  ...  Cleveland,  OMo 


New  York  — 2.(010,000  bu.;  last  year, 
bushels. 

United  States  41,900,000  bu.;  last 
190,000  tiu. 

BUCKWHEAT. 


-0.270.000  bu.;  Inst  year,  5,320,000 
17.100,000  bu.;  last  year.  15,- 


New  Y. ill. 
bushels. 

United  States 
709.000  bu. 


MARKETS, 


IMPORTANT 


New  York— 3.880,000  pounds;  last  year,  5,- 
280.000  pounds. 

United1  St:ites-^1.200,000,000  pounds;  last  year, 
1,000,587,000  pounds. 

POTATOES. 


The  market  is  firm  on  all  high  qua 
the  proportion  of  which  is  small  in 
ceipts  Nearby  prints  wholesaled  at 
cents;  best  tub  ereatnery,  32  to  33;  ai 
to  good'  grades,  28  to  30. 

CHEESE. 

Arrivals  light  and  market  strong, 
cream  brought  171/6;  common  to  good 
and  skims,  10  to  15. 


To  Every  Apple  Grower 

Turn  your  apple  wastes  into  profit  by  making  Good 
n  ti  Marketable  Cider  from  your  wind- 


Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

Medium  . 

Pgll 

BecTKidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow. Eye . 

Lima.  California 


New  York,  28,500,000  bu 
OOO  bushels. 

United  States— 304.000.0i 
359,103.000  bu. 


year, 


New  York— 7,470,000  tons;  last  year,  5,850, 
000  toils. 

United  States— 84.000.000  tons;  last  year,  85, 

225,000  tons. 

PASTURE. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples—  l :vap..  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  ~H 

Lower  grades .  5L.@  614 

Sun  dried .  5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb . . .  7k:@  9 

Apricots .  12  @  11 

Poaches .  5  @  7 

Currunts  .  13  @  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Choice  apples  are  source,  the  market  being 
overloaded  with  windfalls  and  culls,  scarcely 
worth  charges.  Pear  receipts  increasing,  ami 
prices  50  cents  to  $1  lower.  Pencil  market 
strong  on  the  better  grades,  the  best  in  straight 
car  lots  coming  from  Missouri  at  present. 
Scattering  shipments  from  New  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 
land  show  high  quality,  but  a  great  many  are 
suitable  only  for  cheap  basket  trade.  Berries 
very  high  for  the  better  grades.  Native  musk- 
melons  selling  well  when  averaging  fair  to 
good.  Rather  large  quantities  of  “Honey  Dew” 
melons  from  the  West  have  been  arriving.  This 
is  from  seed  of  Uie  South  African  melon  which 
has  occasionally  reached'  New  York.  It  has 
smooth,  cream-colored  rind  aud  greenish  while 
flesh,  and  runs  a  little  larger  thuu  the  common 
musk  melon.  Tlu*  prleo  varies  from  $1  to  $2 
per  dozen,  wholesale.  Retailers  complain  that 
only  oue  iu  S  or  10  turns  out  good.  If  tin- 
quality  were  more  dependable,  sales  could  doubt 
less  be  greatly  Increased,  owing  to  its  hand¬ 
some  appearance. 

Apples,  new.  bbl . . . 1  75  @  4  09 

Windfalls,  bu .  25  @  5J 

Pears— Le  Conte,  bbl . 4  UU  @  5  00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Bell,  bbl .  2  60  @  5  00 

Clapp  . . 4  00  @  5  (JO 

Blackberries,  qt.... .  6  a  11 

Goosherrlcs,  qt .  5  @  12 

H uckol berries,  qt .  7  @  15 

Raspberries,  red,  piut .  6  &  12 

Currants,  qt. .  4  @  5 

siuskmclons.  bn.  crate .  25  @2  00 

Watermelons.  100 . 10  00  @35  00 

Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  1  50  @4  00 

Nearby,  16-qt  bkt . 3U  @  80 

W.  Va.,  carrier .  1  50  @  3  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  light,  and  market  continues 
firm,  with  ready  sales  at  $3  for  best,  and  fair 
to  good  around  $2.50.  Tomatoes  in  better  eon- 


Now  York — Condition  90,  compared  with  the 
ten  ryes  r  average  of  81). 

United  States — Condition  80.9.  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average  of  81.(1. 


Apples  in  good  demand  at  $1  to  $1.10  per 
bushel  for  best  hand-picked,  and  50  to  73  cents 
for  medium  to  good.  Benches  in  large  supply. 
Best  yellow  fleshed  varieties  sell  up  to  $2.50 
per  orate,  and'  white,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Bears 
bring  $4  to  $5  per  barrel:  native  tnoskmebnis, 
75  cents  to  $1  pot'  crate,  aud  watermelons,  $200 
to  $300  per  carload. 

VEGETABLES. 

rotate  market  rather  quiet.  Best  white  sell 
up  to  $2.75  per  barrel,  and  under  grades  down 
to  $1.25.  Choice  sweets  tiring  $3.50  per  barrel. 
Nearby  onions  in  bumpers  sell  at  75  cents  to 
$1.50,  and  at  an  average  of  $2.50  iu  100-pomid 
hags.  Nearby  string  beans  in  %-bu.  bnskets 
bring  40  to  75  cents;  tomatoes,  3u  to  (JO;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  75  to  $1.25;  peppers,  40  to  50;  Lima 
beans.  $1  to  $1.35;  and  sweet  corn,  40  to  00 


Now  York— 12.100.000  bids. 
528  OOO  1,1,1s. 

United  States — 71.000.000 
70,070.000  bills. 

PEACHES. 


year 


year, 


New  York— 1,300.000  bu.;  last  year,  2,100,000 
bushels. 

United  States— 40,300,000  bu.;  last  year,  03,- 
400,000  bu. 

BEANS. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


New  York — Condition  81,  compared  with  the 
ten-year  average  of  87. 

United  States — Condition,  82.3,  compared  with 
the  ten-year  average  of  85.7. 


The  first  price  given  below  is  the  average  on 
August  1  this  year,  and  the  second,  the  aver¬ 
age  on  August  1  Inst  year. 

New  York — Wheat,  107  and  108  cents  per  bu. 
Corn,  88  and  85.  Oats,  51  and  59,  Potatoes, 
100  and  45.  Hay,  $14.00  arnt  $lt;.10  per  ton. 
Cotton,  . ,  and  . .  cents  per  lb.  Eggs,  28  and 
24  cents  per  dozen. 

United  States — Wheat,  107  and  100.5  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn,  79.4  and  78.9  cents.  Oats. 
40.1  and  45.4  cents.  Potatoes,  95.4  and  50.3 
cents.  Hay,  $10.70  and  $11.02  per  ton.  Cot¬ 
ton.  12.0  ami  8.1  cents  per  lb.  Eggs.  20.7  and 
17.0  ceuts  per  dozen. 

EGG  AND  BUTTER  HOLDINGS. 

The  Government  figures  from  101  cold  storages 
give  the  following  holdings  August  1: 

Butter — 71.349.813  pounds,  an  increase  of 
four  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

Eggs,  from  153  storages  -4,O5t,073  eases,  a 
decrease  of  24.1  per  cent,  from  last  yeur. 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  OOnmdcrntioa.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
tie  [xA  there's  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 


DRILLING  MACHINE 


i/e — Steam  or  Gasoline 

at  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
actical  worth.  Ycm  can  make 
y  for  itself  and  cam  dividends 
ie  time.  Look  into  this  I  Sold 
on  payment  plan  if  ri wired. 

Our  1 40- page  catalogue  <]«- 
gcribo*  Z\  d»*>rv nt  ti&r  Oat; 
fit*.  Write  uu  and  we  II  mail 
you  thi*  book  which  will  point 
the  way  to  money  making. 
Write  to-day* 

S.  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

i.jr  544  Washington  St. 

Akron,  0. 
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To  late  buyers 
of  Silo  fillers 


RATS  Car|t  Steal 

’Ybur  CORN 


ftl&'s/ialtiz/brn  Cribs 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

August  17: 

Butter,  lbs .  3,863,340 

Eggs,  doz .  2,837,940 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  18,492 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  13.95S 

Cotton,  bales  .  13.204 

Apples,  bbls .  8,219 

Lemons,  boxes  .  22,014 

Onions,  sacks  .  22,014 

Oranges,  boxes  .  35,200 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  70,812 

Corn,  bushels  .  308,041 

Hay,  tons  .  2,052 

Oats,  bushels  .  338,035 

Rye,  bushels  .  1,250 

Wheat,  bushels  .  2,059,409 

Rosin,  barrels  .  10,288 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  2.383 

Tar,  barrels  .  531 


Many  farmers  wait  until  sure  of  a  good 
cropof  corn  before  buying  a  silo  filler. 
We  make  special  preparations  to  ac¬ 
commodate  late  buyers.  If  yourdealer 
is  sold  out,  toil  him  to  telegraph  your 
order  for  a 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

The  market  has  advanced  about  one 
cent,  on  leading  grades.  Tub  creamery 
extras  sell  at  Ml  to  31  ^c,  and  firsts 
29  to  30c.  Extra  creamery  id  box 
and  print  is  32c.  Said  C.  II.  Stone  & 
Co. :  “There  is  plenty  of  butter,  although 
fresh  receipts  are  falling  off  somewhat. 
Quality  improves  whenever  weather  turns 
cool.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  the 
larger  cities.  Workmen  are  making  .$20 
to  $35  a  week  who  used  to  make  $10  or 
$15  and  they  are  good  buyers.” 

STRONG,  IRREGULAR  EGG  MARKET. 

Fresh  eggs  advance  without  seeming  to 
check  the  buying  power.  Desirable 
grades  are  scarce  and  buyers  in  a  hurry 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  The 
result  is  that  u  premium  is  often  paid  to 
secure  desirable  supplies,  and  different 
prices  are  quoted  for  the  same  grade.  “We 
had  quite  an  argument  at  the-  Exchange 
about  the  quotation  of  hennery  extras” 
said  a  member:  “We  placed  it  at  42o.,  but 
dealers  quoted  sales  all  the  way  from 
40  to  45c.,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  just 
what,  was  the  prevailing  price.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  owing  to  shortage  and  is  un¬ 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.”  An  enor¬ 
mous  demand  for  eggs  is  reported  from 
the  mill  cities.  We  quote  42  to  44c.  for 
extra  hennery,  41  for  Eastern  extras,  30 
for  Western  prime  firsts,  and  2f >y2  to 
28c.  for  cold  storage  eggs,  which  now  show 
a  profit  despite  the  predictions  of  so 
many  dealers  at  time  of  storage. 

POULTRY  SUPPLY  STILL  LIMITED. 

Most  Eastern  broilers  are  being  shipped 
alive,  and  bring  21  to  23c.  or  20  to  28c. 
dressed ;  roasters  24  to  25c.,  but.  there 
are  very  few  in  the  market.  A  few 
ducklings  are  10  to  20e.,  alive.  Live 
fowls  hold  at  ID  to  20,  and  dressed  22 
to  23c. 

VEGETABLE  PRICES  QUITE  FIRA1. 

Cabbage  are  doing  much  better  than  at. 
the  first,  good  native  bringing  $1.75.  Let¬ 
tuce  holds  recent  improvement  at  50c.  to 
$1.  I’eas  are  scarce,  flood  striped  shell 
beans  are  $1.50  per  box.  Corn  sells 
around  $1  per  box  and  the  same  is  paid 
for  early  potatoes,  or  $1.25  for  some 
choice  ones.  A  few  immature  Aroostook 
potatoes  sell  at  $2.25  per  two-busliel  hag. 
Dealers  report  light  acreage  and  yield. 
Native  onions  are  $1.50  to  $1.35  per  box. 
Tomatoes  bring  $3  a  box,  beets.  $1  per 
box ;  carrots,  50c. ;  radishes,  75c. ;  cu¬ 
cumbers  lower,  at  $1.75;  white  squashes, 
75c.  per  box. 

MORE  EARLY  APPI.ES. 

Quality  is  irregular,  causing  a  price 
range  of  50c.  to  $2  per  bn.  Large  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Duchess  are  selling  at  good 
prices.  Native  Clapp  pears  bring  $1.75 
per  box.  New  Jersey  peaches  are  oomiug 
rather  poor  and  selling  around  $1  per 
6-basket  carrier.  Blueberries  continue  in 
liberal  supply  at  10  to  15e.  A  lunch 
concern  is  reported  to  have  sold  about 
1,200  blueberry  pies  in  one  day  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  and  they  buy  the 
best  berries  in  the  market.  Blackberries 
are  13  to  lSc, ;  gooseberries.  It!  to  18e. 


Ensilage  Cutter 

You’ll  be  sure  then  of  getting  your 
corn  into  your  eilo. this  year  and  for 
the  years  to  come,  just  at  the  time  you 
want  to  cut  your  corn. 

The  Bllzstard  Is  simple  and  easy-running — 
lias  big  capacity  and  unlimited  elevating 
ability.  Makca  even-cut  ullage.  Repair  cost 
email.  Lasts  for  years.  Information 
.  and  booklets  tree. 

■r4^,  The  Jo*.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


You  Should  Buy  This 
CT  T  \f  /2V  ensilage 

\+Lt  IJYlJtJi.  CUTTER 


Becaua*  il  has  special  knives  with  a  special  shear 
action  which  saves  power  and  cuts  faster. 
Because  it  hca  closed  elboul  stack — which  puts  the 
ensilage  over  into  the  silo  where  you  want  it. 
Write  for  Fit  ICE  Catalog 
8tnck  ean-Ivtl  In  ail  illfforvnt  centres  for  quick  shipment. 

IV rite  um  for  namit  of  nwitr.  _ 

b*t  distributor  or  dealer.  IkM  Some  territory 

iVarsaw-WiUwsim  Co.  awui’.1 


GOSPER,- 


CONTENTS 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

put  the  mark  of  prosperity  on  your  farm. 
They  look  substantial,  ,-mrJ  they  are  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  heavy  staves  are  dipped  in 
pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Simple,  tight 
doors  that  fit  like  a  safe  door.  Extra  strung 
hoops.  A  silo  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  tor  booklet,  and  ask  about  our 
"Order-early-pay-later”  plan. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company, 
338  West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


Rules  for  Selecting  a  Farm . 

Farm  Bureau  Roys'  Camp . 

Ryo  as  a  Cover  Crop  . 

The  Value  of  Rye.  . 

A  Great  Plant  ot  Sweet  Clover . 

Another  Sldo  of  the  Farm  Bureau.... 

Grass  Seeding  Mixtures . . . 

Late  Seeding  tor  Sweet  Clover . 

Composting  Swamp  Muck  and  Seaweed 
Lime  and  Manure  for  Paint  Brush.... 

Coming  Farmers'  Meetings  . 

Crop  Notes  . 

Good-sized  Alslke  Clover  . 

Hope  Farm  Notes  . 

Destroying  Canada  Thistles  . 

The  New  Farm  Loan  Law . 

New  England  Notes  . 


Destroying  Turtles 

In  regard  to  E.  CVs  inquiry  as  to  how 
to  got  rid  of  turtles,  the  most  effective 
way  I  know  is  to  make  a  net  like  a  lob¬ 
ster  pot  (that  is  with  the  entrance  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  coue)  out  of  chicken 
wire.  Make  it,  say  four  feet  long  by  2% 
feet  wide,  with  the  entrance  hole  six  to 
IN  inches  -across,  according  to  the  size 
turtles  That  are  in  Lho  pond;  put  the 
largest,  and  worst-smelling  piece  of  fish, 
flesh  or  fowl  into  it  that  the  operator 
can  get  hold  of  (a  dead  calf  is  excellent) 
and  sink  it  in  the  pond ;  and  when  he 
pulls  it  up  after  two  days  immersion  I’ll 
wager  there  won’t  be  room  for  another 
turtle  in  it.  1  have  found  turtles  have 
very  little  intelligence  about  getting  out 
of  such  a  pot.  It  does  not  require  watch¬ 
ing,  and  will  continue  doing  business  as 
long  as  there  are  turtles  and  bait.  I 
envy  E.  I  \  the  turtle  soup  ho  has  in  pros¬ 
pect.  BRYANT  STRONG. 

New  Hampshire. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY, 

The  Milk  Fight  Comes  to  a  Head . 

Drawbacks  Willi  Sheep  . 

Manufacture  of  Cream  Cheese . 

A  Pennsylvania  Dairyman’s  Figures.... 

Milk  Dairy  Situation  . 

Brief  Talk  on  Belgian  Hares  . 

Balanced  Ration  lor  Summer . 

Eczema  . . . 

Hogs  Eating  Chickens  . 

Rod-top  or  Timothy;  Pigs  In  Orchard.. 

Soy  Beans  In  Connecticut . 

Wholesomeness  of  Silage  . 

Rabbits  and  Dogs  . 

Fly  Repellcrs  . 


come  in  stetsons 


-aaiMi  in  sections  —  cauy  to  nut  on. 

Sure  corn  buil-r  than  wooj-  ka-p  ft 
rt«T. —  fro©  from  mourn — lit.,,  ’  t  |oxe 
ircrmmation.  Saves  every  kernel 

Fire  and  Weather- Prool 

won't  bum. nmt, rotor  demy.  Kiev  lo 

nil  fiv>rp  vvuKOLi  or  with  *»D»viitn|\ 
Surynionffly  low  in  coat,  Krfiwht 

ft. ml _  K<miiuJ  or  otvlyu  » » 

tiizoa  —547.50 atul  up.  Catalog  FREE. 


THE  HENYARD 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Remedy  for  Gapes  . 

Ailing  Fowls  . 

Loss  of  Chicks  . 

Sklm-mllk  for  Poultry  . 

Poor  Hatches  . . . 

Chickens  that  Pick  Each  Other  . . 


Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

i\Ve  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capac¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  ail 
nilo  Users.  Those  machines  are  specially 
I  designer!  to  be  operated  by  popular  size 
Gasoline  Engines— 0-8- 10- 12  and  14  II.  P. 
Tell  us  w hut  your  power  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  size  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  lor  Our  Special  Proposition  Today 

and  state  if  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.  Early  orders 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Protecting  Late  Lettuce  . 

Double  or  Inter-cropplnq . 

Irrigation  Through  Cloth  Pipes . 

The  Needs  of  Eastern  Fruit  Growers. 

Draining  Orchards  . . 

What  Is  a  "Brush  Burner”  . 

Hardy  Phlox  . 

Spanish  King  Onion  . 

Catalpa  Roots  Affecting  Well . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day  . . 

The  Rural  Patterns  . 

Seen  In  New  York  Shops  . 

The  Homemade  Filter  . 

Pickled  Peppers  . . 

Filet  Lace  . 

Embroidery  Designs  . . 

Old-time  Recipes  . 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles  . 


1|9  Buy  early  and 
UjM  save  money. 

Gutiranteed 
for  life  of  machine. 


Tho  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  its,  Springfield,  Ohio 


YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA 

To  Save  Your  Corn! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ventilation  of  a  Cellar  . 

Construction  of  Root  Cellar  . 

A  Homemade  Bean  Harvester  ... 

A  Cistern  Filler  . 

Events  of  the  Week  . 

Drying  Damp  House  . 

Infant's  Right  to  do  Business  . 

Collection  of  Frcloht  Charges . 

Frank  of  Peach  Hill.  Continued 
"Dark”  and  "Light”  of  the  Moon. 

Editorials  . 

Notes  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and 

kets  . 

A  Rural  Ferry  . !.!”!!!!!!!” 

Confessions  of  a  Middleman  . 

Obtaining  a  Patent  . 

Publisher's  Desk  . . 


Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn  £ 
crop  won't  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts?  f 
The  emergency  can  he  met  by  erecting  a  Una-  f 
dillaSilo  and  having  it  ready  to  convert  your  f 
crop,  whether  it  he  soft,  mature  or  badly  7, 
frosted,  into  palatable  silage  of  the  highest  2 
winter  feeding  value.  The  UnadiUa  saved  i 
thousands  of  tons  or  immature  and  frosted  f 
corn  last  year  and  it  will  positively  save  your  f 
backward  crop.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  ft 
and  ask  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders  f 
shipped  promptly.  £ 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  UnadiUa,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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AH  Sorts 


A  Rural  Ferry 

Now  and  then  a  much-used  bridge  in 
a  great  farming  community  gives  out, 
and  it  is  necessary,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  go  back  to  the  old-style  ferry-boat. 
The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  462, 
shows  how  a  rural  resident  evolved  an 
effectual  expedient.  The  bridge  shown 
in  the  picture  gave  out  and  was  closed 
for  repairs.  .John  F.  Saunders  then  es¬ 
tablished  a  ferry  to  be  used  until  the 
bridge  is  rebuilt. 

lie  built  a  plank  road  from  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  public  highway  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  He  then  planned  and  built 
a  boat  capable  of  carrying  two  teams. 
A  wire  cable  was  stretched  taut  across 
the  stream.  The  float  receives  its  load 
and  then  Saunders  takes  hold  of  the 
cable  and  pulls  the  craft  and  its  load 


place.  I  lived  frugally,  drank  only 
water,  no  tobacco  and  did  well ;  got  so 
rushed  with  shipments  1  bad  to  get  help. 
I  found  a  mulatto  sitting  on  the  stringer 
of  the  boat  wharf,  looking  depressed.  I 
spoke  to  him ;  he  told  me  he  had  come 
from  Virginia  to  Baltimore  to  get  work, 
so  as  to  earn  money  to  get  married  on, 
hut  failed  to  get  a  job.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  work  for  me,  told  him 
what  I  was  doing,  told  him  what  I  would 
pay,  and  keep  him  till  end  of  season  if  he 
did  right,  but  if  wrong  was  done  inten¬ 
tionally  lie  would  have  to  quit,  so  be 
eaine  with  mo.  I  bought  a  three-wheeled 
push  cart  and  had  a  telephone  put  in.  I 
would  get  orders  by  telephone  and  my 
man  would  deliver  them  and  bring  me  the 
money.  lie  proved  invaluable  as  a  help¬ 
er,  and  my  three  shippers  had  grown  to 


A  Cable  Ferry  in  Wisconsin.  Fig.  462. 


across  he  stream.  The  cable  is  placed 
in  a  pulley-guide  at  each  end  of  the  boat. 
The  ferry  is  now  in  use  ou  the  Fox 
River  in  Wisconsin,  at  Big  Bend,  where 
the  stream  is  1.10  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
deep.  It  requires  00  seconds  to  make 
a  transfer,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
as  many  as  500  transfers  have  been 
made  in  one  day.  The  average  is  100  a 
day.  The  fare  is  a  dime.  rJMie  total  cost, 
not  counting  Saunders’  labor,  was  $150. 
The  ferry  is  operated  night  and  day.  At 
night  Saunders  places  a  cot  on  the  ex¬ 
tending  ■!  lie  platform,  which  is  provided 
with  a  wire  frame.  A  mosquito  bar  pro¬ 
tects  the  ferryman  at  night  while  he  is 
waiting  for  a  fare.  J.  L.  chaff. 


Confessions  of  a  Middleman 

This  is  the  history  of  a  little  fruit 
business  I  undertook  some  years  ago  in 
Maryland.  Perhaps  it  will  show  some 
farmers  how  they  can  combine  for  sell¬ 
ing: 

I  was  staying  at  Crumpton,  Md„  with 
a  friend  named  L.  One  Sunday  evening 
we  went  to  an  old-fashioned  Methodist 
prayer  meeting  at  which  everyone  in  it 
took  a  part,  and  we  had  a  fine  meeting, 
one  I  will  never  forget.  There  I  met 
Smith  and  his  wife  and  C.,  a  neighbor 
After  prayer  meeting  the  subject  of  fruit 
selling  came  up.  After  talking  a  while 
C  told  the  other  two  men  he  thought  I 
would  be  the  right  man  to  represent  them 
at  the  selling  point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  60 
or  70  miles  by  the  Maryland  Steamboat 
Line.  The  captain  carried  the  returns 
of  sale  to  each  shipper  on  his  return. 
Most  commission  men  rarely  make  re¬ 
turns  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The 
three  men  told  me  they  would  rent  a 
place  on  Light  St.,  near  the  boat  laud¬ 
ing.  and  give  me  10  per  cent,  if  I'd 
do  the  rest.  I  agreed.  I  made  it  a  fixed 
rule  to  sell  as  quickly  as  possible  each 
consignment,  each  one  having  its  sep¬ 
arate  statement  and  returns  sent  back 
the  day  they  were  sold,  cleared  up  at 
night,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  slate  for 
next  day,  and  this  rule  never  varied.  I 
had  three  shippers,  the  three  above 
named.  My  first  day  got  25  baskets, 
carried  them  from  boat  wharf  to  my 
stand.  The  commission  men  along  the 
street  made  fun  of  me  and  tried  to 
“kid”  me.  Before  two  weeks  they  were 
glad  of  a  chance  to  trade  with  me.  I 
went  to  bed  at  8  p.  m.,  got  up  3  a.  m. 
OrV  can  do  a  lot  of  business  on  this 


237  shippers  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
I  advertised  in  a  good  daily  paper ;  that 
was  a  valuable  help,  and  the  shippers 
wrote  me  very  pleasant  letters.  Very 
few  mistakes  were  made.  I  averaged  over 
$150  a  month  and  I  was  satisfied. 

ir.  d.  M. 


Obtaining  a  Patent 

We  have  many  letters  from  people 
who  write  about  like  the  following: 

I  am  a  country  boy,  living  at  home, 
and  in  my  leisure  time  have  thought  out 
and  worked  out  some  things  that  I  think 
might  be  made  to  be  of  use.  I  thought 
I  would  patent  one  or  more,  and  wrote  to 
a  patent  attorney  whose  advertisement  I 
saw  in  a  magazine.  He  charges  $70  for 
a  single  patent.  1  always  supposed  that 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  D.  C., 
was  free,  and  that  any  poor  boy  who 
wished  could  secure- a  patent.  Could  you 
help  me  or  direct  iqe  to  "tie  who  could 
help  nte  to  secure  a  patent  for  less 
money?  BKADER. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  about  it,  hut 
somehow  we  have  come  to  regard  the 
ordinary  inventor  about  as  we  have  been 
forced  to  regard  the  back-to-tbe-lander. 
We  have  been  associated  with  several  in¬ 
ventors,  and  have  talked  with  many  more. 
We  have  an  old  friend  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  handling  inventions  and 
patents,  and  he  has  given  this  cool  opin¬ 
ion.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  Patent  Office  requires  a  fee  of 
$15  on  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
patent.  The  application  is  then  exam¬ 
ined.  when  reached  in  its  turn,  to  see  if 
it  is  proper  and  if  what  it.  discloses  is 
new.  If  not  new  the  patent  is  refused, 
and  no  further  fee  is  required.  If  new 
and  a  patent  can  be  granted  a  further 
fee  of  $20  is  required  to  cover  the  cost 
of  issuing  the  patent.  The  preparation 
of  an  application,  including  the  drawings 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  case  before 
the  Patent  Office,  are  quite  technical  pro¬ 
cedures.  and  attorneys  skilled  in-  this 
branch  of  the  law  are  almost,  always  nec¬ 
essary.  This  is  the  more  essential  if 
the  invention  amounts  to  anything,  and 
a  patent  of  any  value  is  to  be  obtained. 
If  the  patent  attorney  agreed  to  prepare 
and  file  the  application,  pay  all  govern¬ 
ment  fees  and  obtain  the  patent  for  $70 
he  was  not  asking  too  much. 

It  is  very  seldom  a  country  boy  or  man 
invents  anything  that  will  pay  him  hack 
even  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent. 
An  inventor  must  know  so  much  about 
what  has  already  been  tried  and  aband¬ 
oned,  about  the  commercial  side  of  the 
proposition,  the  tastes  of  a  fickle  public, 
and  also  he  must  have  a  considerable 
capital  in  order  to  succeed.  Large  con¬ 
cerns,  nowadays,  so  uniformly  hire  their 
own  inventors  and  experts  l).v  the  year, 
that  an  outsider  gets  a  scant  bearing, 
and  can  seldom  Sell  his  patent. 


“NEW  MODERN”  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS^ 

Simple,  Strong  and  Vermin  Proof. 

Easily  installed  for  Concrete  Work. 

“New  Modern ”  Swing  Stanchions 

PIVOT  OR  CHAIN,  WOOD  OR  STEEL. 

When  open  is  held  firmly  in  position  by  automatic  latch,  yet  when 
closed  swings  easily  on  metal  beatings  with  every  head  movement. 

Extension  bat  prevents  Ihe  cattle  from  entering  on  side. 

Flans  and  Estimates  Furnished  Free, 

All  Material  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  our  new  catalog  covering  Litter, 

Ensilage  and  Platform  Carriers,  Water  Basins,  Steel  Stalls,  Gates, 

Tanks,  Etc. 

Visit  Our  Display  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Opposite  Dairy  Bldg. 

^  GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  60-70  MAIN  STREET,  ATTICA,  N.  Y.  J 


A  Richmond  (Virginia)  SUBURBAN  FARM  HOME 

of  five  acres  of  rich,  level  land  with  beautiful 
new  cottage  ami  outhouses.  Will  yield  $1,500  a 
year  in  truck,  poultry  and  fruit.  Salubrious 
climate  the  year  round'.  J-'cw  hundred  yards  of 
deep  water  but  well  elevated,  and  only  few  min¬ 
utes  to  city.  Only  $325  cash  and  balance  ($1,050) 
like  rent,  monthly  or  yearly  (5  years).  Less  than 
cost  of  city  lot.  At  your  door  are  excellent 
markets,  jrood  neighbors,  churches  nnd  schools. 
A  delightful  home  null  excellent  investment  in  the 
SOUTHLAND.  Richmond  lias  u  population  of 
170.000.  Employment  in  city.  Write  for  our  free 
literature  on  choice  Virginia  Farms.  Address 
K.  T.  Crawley,  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  Room  629,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


ToReducaOurStock 

Lime  Sower,  new;  Erie  Auto  Trailer,  slightly 
used;  Tandem  Attachments  for  DiscHarrotvs, 
Orchard  Discs  and  50  Smoot hinir  Harrows. 
BEOFORD  FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE  ASS  N,  Mount  Kisco.N.Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  arc  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Liuing  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


To  Advertise  Apples 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
proposes  to  issue  a  catalogue  containing  all  the  commercial 
apple  orchards  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  variety  and  quality  of  apples  grown  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections,  in  order  to  attract  buyers  to  these  sections. 

The  Department  is  able  to  put  this  information  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  buyers  of  apples  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  will  consult  with  growers  as  the  best  moans  to  making 
sales.  If  growers  approve  a  number  of  orchard  auctions  sales 
will  be  held  to  standardize  prices.  The  foreign  trade  will 
also  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  growers  who  pack  and 
grade  apples  suited  to  the  foreign  market.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  of  growers  with  central  packing  houses  are  espe¬ 
cially  in  position  to  profit  by  this  trade. 

In  making  report  of  crop,  estimate  as  near  the  actual  yield 
as  possible.  We  must  give  buyers  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able;  and  when  sold  we  must  deliver  the  grade  and  quality 
specified.  As  the  work  develops,  we  want  to  be  able  to  sell 
brands  without  inspection.  The  best  buyers  will  appreciate 
this  service.  When  we  have  standardized  our  pack,  and 
completely  listed  our  offerings,  the  system  will  appeal  to 
buyers,  and  standardization  of  prices  will  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  through  public  sales.  Confidence  of  buyers  is  an 
asset  to  growers;  to  secure  it  we  must  have  careful  grades 
and  standard  pack. 

The  Department  must  have  the  co-operation  of  growers  to 
catalogue  the  fruit.  Every  grower  should  be  included  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  us  this  information  in  regard  to  your 
orchards,  also  see  that  your  neighbor  does  likewise.  The 
more  complete  representation,  the  better  results  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  for  your  particular  section  and  the  whole  State. 
Your  orchards  cannot  be  listed  in  this  catalogue  unless  you 
send  us  the  information. 

•  >>>>>>>-»->  Use  the  following  blank: 


Name  . 

P.  O . 

Shipping  Station  . . 

County  . 

Baldwins  Estimate . Bids 

Greenings  “  Bbls 

Spy  “  Bbls 

McIntosh  “  Bbls 

King  “  Bbls 

Ben  Davis  “  Bbls 

Other  Varieties  “  Bbls 

.  “  Bbls 

.  “  Bbls 

Pears  (all  varieties)  “  Bbls 


Fill  in  the  above  blanks  and  mail  to  the 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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45  1.008  present.  With  either  of  these  infections 
g  l  103  there  is  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
2t;  i ’ 27 V  drooping  and  death.  Dead  chicks  are 
49  l found  to  be  wasted,  a  condition  some- 

44  J.320  times  known  as  “going  light.”  The  rem- 
40  l  221  ™ly  to  batch  only  from  strong,  vigor- 

39  1  ’32c,  oils  stock  and  to  observe  those  rules  of 

30  1,157  poultry  hygiene  which  contribute  to 

40  1401  healthful  conditions.  Diseased  chicks 
42  1I255  should  he  removed  from  the  flock  aud 

41  L414  deeply  buried  or  hurned ;  treatment-  of 

45  J-424  fsjek  chicks  is  worse  than  useless.  M.  B.  D. 

22  '959 

48  1.443 

49  1.417 

44  1.482 

50  1.439 

31  1,199 


Hare*  High  grade  Rnfns  Red.  Priei 
6*“**  *  *CT*  reasonable.  Horner  pigeons 

6  pair  *5.  E.  HOL  1,  K  V,  VI5KLAMD,  X.  J 


Will  Barron.  England  . . 

•T.  Colliusou.  England  . 

Mnrsrtcn  (Yoxx  1*.  Farm.  England. 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm.  I’n . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York  . 

Hirer  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut... 
Frank  H.  Hancock,  Vermont  .... 

Margarcta  i’.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Branford  Piirm,  Connecticut . 

Brauford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  13.  Atkinson,  Connecticut...., 
Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  HondVyx,  Connecticut  .... 
Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y 
George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  . 

White  t.eghorn  Club,  Illinois . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .... 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York . 

,1ns,  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey.  . 
Slimmer  Grave  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns, 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  . 

O.  L.  ilagrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey.... 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .... 

Imperial  Progressives 

IV to.  K,  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


1 50  Pullets  for  Sale  lkho'rns- 

Hatched  last  day  of  March.  Bred  for  vigor  and  Egg- 
laying  power.  Largo,  strong  birds,  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  now.  $1.50  each.  WM.  11.  VAN  FLEET,  lliiionville.  N.Y. 


The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  forty- 
first  week  was  .r>,C>0C> ;  81  less  than  the 
previous  week.  Barred  Rooks  make  the 
best,  record  this  week ;  Rook  Rose  Furm 
pen  from  New  York  making  the  good 
score  of  57,  or  over  82%  of  the  possible 
total.  The  same  pen  also  holds  the 
highest  record  of  any  of  the  Rooks,  their 
total  of  1,000  being  exceeded  by  only  five 
other  pens  in  the  contest.  Obed  G. 
Knighrs  White  Wyandottes  average  now 
183  eggs  for  each  bird,  their  total  being 

I, 830.  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes  are 
second  with  a  total  of  1,770;  and  Will 
Barron’s  White  Leghorns  third  with  a 
score  of  1.008.  Francis  F.  Lincoln’s 
White  Leghorns  are  fourth  with  a  total 
of  1.634. 

At  the  three-day  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Poultry  Association  held  at 
Storrs,  August  7-8-0.  Prof.  Warner  show¬ 
ed  two  hens  that,  had  not  laid  an  egg  dur¬ 
ing  this  contest.  <  )ne  was  a  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn  entered  by  Dr.  Hensley  of  Holland, 
Mich.  This  bird  had  every  indication  of 
being  a  good  layer:  she  was  well  shaped 
with  bright  red  comb,  pelvic  bones  “three 
fingers"  apart.  good  distance  from  end 
of  keel  to  pelvic  bones,  in  fact  any  breed¬ 
er  would  pick  her  out  of  a  floclc  as  a 
good  layer.  The  other  bird  was  an  “Ore¬ 
gon.”  This  breed  is  a  cross  of  Barred 
Rock  and  White  Leghorn,  with  Leg¬ 
horn  mated  to  the  cross  until  they  arc 
three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  Leghorn. 
In  this  bird  the  Barred  Rock  type  had 
predominated  notwithstanding  the  Leg¬ 
horn  infusion ;  she  had  a  perfect  Rock 
shape  and  head  with  comb  about,  one- 
quarter  iueb  high;  hardly  the  slightest 
trace  of  Leghorn  blood.  Both  the  birds 
were  killed  to  learn  the  cause  of  their 
not  laying.  I11  the  Oregon  the  ovaries 
had  not  developed  at  all,  and  the  oviduct 
was  a  mere  thread,  she  would  never  lay 
an  egg.  In  the  Buff  Leghorn  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  where  it  opens  into  the  vent,  was 
closed  up,  the  Orifice  not  larger*  than  a 
pin.  head.  She  could  not  possibly  lay  an 
egg,  yet  in  her  the  ovaries  were  function¬ 
ing,  yolks  were  growing,  two  of  them 
were  more  than  half  size.  This  account¬ 
ed  for  her  red  comb  and  appearance  of 
laying,  but  she  was  absorbing  those  yolks 
back  into  her  system  although  there  was 
one  very  small  egg  in  her  oviduct  with 
a  sludl  on  it.  What  would  have  become 
of  this  shelled  egg  1  cannot  imagine.  I 
doubt  if  more  interesting  poultry  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  than  these  meetings  at  Storrs. 
People  were  there  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  about  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Plan  to  come  next  year,  it’s 
not  expensive. 

The  week's  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  . .  45  1.315 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks.  New  York,...  40  1,195 
Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts. . . . .  41  1,242 

Jules  F.  Fram-ais,  Long  island .  45  1,538 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  .......  40  1,317 

Fairfields  Farms,  New  Hampshire...  10  1,300 

O.  A.  Foster.  California .  28  1,042 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon .  47  1,522 

Rook  Russ  Farm,  New  York.........  57  1.009 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  39  1,317 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  35  1,111 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  44  1.464 

Albert  T.  Ix-nzen,  Massachusetts....  42  1,571 
Keweenab  Farm.  Massachuselts  ....  22  1,167 

Holliston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts. .  35  1,455 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  30  1,122 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  10  1,073 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York . .  30 

National  White  Wyan.  Club,  Pa .  36 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island.......  37 

P.  IV.  Backus,  Ontario  . .  44 

Beuluh  Farm.  Ontario  .  31 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts...,  44 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stcvena,  New  York .  42 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts..  40 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  44 

Tout  Barron,  England  . . 46 

Maraden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  46 

Neale  Bros..  RlioJe  Island  .  45 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  ....  40 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  16 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  30 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  34 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  35 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire......  35 

A.  B.  Brand  age,  Connecticut  .  22 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  24 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut......  42 

Charles  O.  PoiiiemuK,  New  York..,.  21 

S.  (I.  McLean,  Connecticut .  17 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  31 
Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island. ....  24 

H.  W.  Sanhorn,  Massachusetts .  S3 

Harry  It.  Cook.  Connecticut .  32 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire .  27 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  31 

Allan's  Hurdtols-iii:  Reds,  K.  1 .  23 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  36 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts....  25 
Jacob  E.  .Tansou,  Connecticut  .......  40 

H.  W.  Colling  wood.  New  Jersey .  23 

W.  II.  Itumstead.  Connecticut .  29 

R1  net-rent.  Orchards,  Mas--achusetts. . .  43 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  28 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  37 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  45 

Bracslife  Poultry  Farm,  Fa .  52 

Ja.v  11.  Ernisse,  New  York .  30 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  35 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  44 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  49 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut  .  40 

Francis  F.  TJncoln,  Connecticut .  50 

X>.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  43 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  39 

F.  M.  Peasloy,  Connecticut  .  49 

Cbas.  Ilelgl,'  Ohio  .  36 

Tom  Burron,  England  .  46 


Limited  No.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  /JSK 

Delivery  7c.  each;  by  order  only,  after  tho  above 
dates,  priced  10c.  earn.  Leghorn  Brooder*,  HOe.  each. 
Quality,  Black  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Cockerel*,  8 
weeks  old,  $2.01)  each, 

E.  It.  it  I'M  M  ER  A-  CO.,  R.l>.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Skim-milk  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  food  value  of  sour  skim- 
milk  for  mature  poultry,  also  for  young 
stock  that  have  passed  the  baby  chick 
stage,  and  how  far  will  it  take  the  place 
of  beef  scrap  in  the  ration?  How  much 
should  skim-milk  be  worth  a  quart  with 
beef  scrap  at  3^  cents  a  pound?  What 
is  the  correct  ratio  between  fat.  protein, 
and  carbohydrates  for  growing  poultry ; 
for  laying  liens  and  for  fattening  broil¬ 
ers?  Where  can  one  get  fairly  complete 
lists  of  analyses  of  the  different  grains 
and  feeds  so  as  to  enable  him  to  balance 
his  own  rations  and  take  advantage  of 
local  grain  prices  f.  n.  h. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

Skim-milk  would  wholly  replace  meat 
scrap  if  enough  of  it  could  he  consumed 
by  the  fowls ;  as  it.  is  composed  of  about 
00  per  cent,  water,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  hens  or  chicks  to  eat  enough 
of  it  to  supply  them  with  all  the  animal 
protein  that  they  can  profitably  consume. 
If  the  skim-milk  is  loppered  and  the  whey 
drained  off,  the  solid  “cottage  cheese,”  fed 
in  unlimited  amount.,  will  probably  wholly 
replace  beef  scrap  in  the  ration.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  value  of  skim-milk  vary ;  it 
is  probably  economical  food  at  any  price 
under  25c.  per  hundredweight. 

Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  need  a 
narrow  ration ;  ubout  1 :4.5  in  their 
grain  ration,  to  be  balanced  by  the  liens 
with  green  food,  etc.,  at  will.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  ration  should  be  chiefly  carbonaceous, 
containing  such  foods  as  corumeal, 
ground  oats  and  buckwheat.  Write  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  ask  for  their  bulletin  “Comput¬ 
ing  Rations  for  Farm  Animals. ’’  aud  any 
special  bulletins  on  poultry  feeding. 

M.  B.  D. 


250-egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies  nud  large  red  lop- 
over  combs.  Hens,  pullets  and  male  birds  for  sale. 
A.  R.  GRAVES  -  R.  D  2,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


All  Leghorn*,  yonrlings  and  two-year-olds,  @  75c. 
M.  H.  C.  BOLLES  -  Kortrij-ht,  N.  Y, 


Dill  I  ETC  FOR  SALE-S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

(  U  LLL  I  V  -dRrch*  April  and  May  batched. 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Gilead  Egrg Farm,  C ormel ,  N.Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  Importer.  Best  trap-nested  ?toek.  Cockerels, 
Cocks,  and  yearling  hens— $l.t>0.  SI. 50  and  $2.00  each. 
Special  low  price;  best  quality;  30  year*'  breeder  utility 
stock.  Improve  your  nock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  F.  KAF1KI1TY  -  -  Murlboro.  Mas*. 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE 


Tom  Barron  W.L.  Cockerels 


PI  TI  I  FT^  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS. 

*■  *'*'■**  for  delivery  during  thu  coming 

months  at  Four  and  Five  Mouths  of  age.  Booklet. 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  till  boa.  N.  Y. 


Does  Your  Stock  Need  Improving? 

the  addition  of  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  FROM  MY  (TRAM 

increased  the  vigor  of  his  chicks  by  50%.  I  offer  yon 

Promising  Young  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  65c. 

and  up.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  New  York 


SUMMER  SALS  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direot  imported  record  hen*  and  daughter*. 
THE  BARRON  FARM  .  Connollsville,  Pa. 


CH ICKS  $12  per  100,  $55  per  500 

SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Pekin,  Rouen,  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks  ffl  $2  aud  up. 

Aldham  Poultry  Fartn.R,  34.Phoentxville,Pa. 


Ailintr  Fowls  On  page  there  is  an  article  headed 

s  .  "Poor  Hatches.”  The  answer  is  very 

liens  are  acting  inopy  for  a.  day  or  good,  but  does  not  bring  out  the  real 
two,  then  stop  eating  aud  then  die.  Some  trouble.  In  the  first  place  the  room  lacks 
will  get  on  nest,  lay  an  egg  then  die.  In  ventilation.  You  want  fresh  air;  you 
a  few  of  the  fowls  around  the  beak  there  want  to  have  hatch  on  21st  day  all 
has  been  a  kind  of  yellow  edge  about  the  cleaned  up.  You  want  to  cool  as  many 
same  as  you  would  see  around  the  beak  ns  three  times  during  hatch,  seventh, 
Of  young  wild  birds  in  the  nest.  I  have  12th  and  18th  days;  cool  uutil  they  feel 
opened  a  number  of  the  birds  and  find  cold.  That  will  bring  them  out  dry  and 
them  normal,  some  a  little  fat,  in  one  fluffy.  I  do  not  supply  moisture  until 
case  the  liver  was  spotted.  G.  G.  c.  the  ISth  day  when  I  close  machine.  I 
Massachusetts.  have  had  hatches  eight  with  400  to 

Your  description  is  not  complete  Kfr  ol,008i  £est 

enough  to  enable  one  to  tell  wby  these  thicks ,  pooiest,  1  -o.  E.  S. 

hens  die,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are 

suffering  from  some  internal  disorder  This  letter  verifies  the  statements  made 
which  finally  manifests  itself  in  weak-  in  the  article  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
ness  and  death,  after,  perhaps,  n  long  laws  governing  artificial  incubation  are 
period  of  illness.  A  spotted  liver  may  in-  little  understood  aud  the  methods  used 
d irate  tuberculosis  of  that  organ  or  other  are  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  writer 
infections  more  difficult,  to  diagnose.  Few  has  hatched  about  two-thirds  of  the  eggs 
people  observe  carefully  enough  to  detect  set,  with  a  maximum  of  practically  75 
the  first  stages  of  chronic  affections  in  per  cent. ;  very  good  results  indeed,  but. 
poultry,  even  though  they  were  able  to  he  cools  the  eggs  only  mice  weekly  while 
recognize  the  symptoms,  and  it  is  only  most  operators  consider  it  necessary  to 
when  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  in  cool  once  or  twice  daily  and  he  supplies 
death  that  the  fowls  are  seen  to  be  sick  ;  moisture  only  at.  the  close  of  the  hatch 
the  death  then  seems  to  be  much  more  instead  of  continuously,  contrary  to  the 
sudden  than  it  really  is.  M.  B.  D.  general  practice.  No  one  yet  knows  just 

why  some  eggs  will  hatch  while  others 
will  not,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  follow  the  methods  most  generally 
found  successful.  A  little  experience  of 
my  own  this  season  may  he  illuminating 
to  those  who  can  tell  just  where  the  light 
falls.  A  neighbor  gave  out  several  sit¬ 
tings  of  eggs  from  his  small  flock  of  R.  I. 
Reds ;  these  were  put  under  hens  and 
each  lien  hatched  every  egg  given  her.  I 
took  00  of  the  eggs  at  practically  the 
same  time  and  placed  them  in  a  400-egg" 
incubator  with  my  own  Leghorn  eggs,  no 
count  of  which,  was  made.  My  incubator 
hatched  27  of  the  R.  I.  Reds,  all  strong, 
robust  chicks  which  defy  anything  but  a 
club  to  kill  them.  The  incubator  ran 
perfectly,  conditions  were  favorable;  why 
did  not  more  hatch?  m.  b.  d. 


SILVER  ClMRIlEHEHSM'^TTffii'rS 

for  young  stock.  Dr.  J.  C.  McPHERSON  Millington.  N.  J 


Pullets  and  Breeders  for  Sale 

at  low  prices  under  our  unique  literal  guarantee  of 
absolute  satisfaction  or  your  Money  Back,  including 
transportation  charges  Write  for  out-of-the-ordi- 
nury  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM.  Shelburne  Fills,  Mass. 


Vihert  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3.  4  yearling  hens 
and  cockerel.  $10.  Anna  M.  Jones,  r  'idile,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices.  Booklet. 
AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo*  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


Mammoth  Emdon  6«u  *£%£«£:  ffig  £*t 

Red,  Campines.  Minorca*.  Leghorns,  Wyandotte*. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  j,  Athens,  Pa, 


1,476  Loss  of  Chicks 

1,404 

1,397  The  last  of  April  I  hatched  in  my  in- 
Cuba  tor  120  R.  I.  Reds  from  240  eggs, 
L172  which  was  a  good  hatch  for  this  year, 
i  ,306  They  were  a  very  uneven  bunch  from  the 
first,  but  few  died.  They  were  not.  very 
1,162  thrifty  and  feathered  slowly,  and  there 
are  some  of  them  now  that  have  only  a 
839  few  feathers.  About,  two  weeks  ago  they 
began  to  die ;  10  or  more  have  since  died, 
i  348  They  stand  around,  get  weak,  and  finally 
l'l50  tip  over  and  die.  There  is  a  kind  of  a 
puffy  spot  on  the  left,  side  by  their  breast 
1,383  hone,  and  they  are  very  thin.  I  have  fed 
L402  them  chick  feed,  sour  milk,  dough  made 
L308  of  ground  feed  and  heef  scrap,  wetted 
j'ijos  with  milk  and  water.  They  have  the  run 
Liia  of  the  farm,  but  are  fed  in  a  little  yard. 
1,487  I  looked  for  lice  and  found  some  in  the 
^osii  brooder,  cleaned  and  kerosened  it  and  put 
j  X6l  louse  powder  on  those  that  looked  droopy. 
1.532  My  neighbor  who  iias  about  40  chicks 

1,-m  froin  the  same  eggs  is  also  losing  chicks 
1 3'io  r‘brht  along  with  the  same  symptoms. 
L352  What  should  I  do  for  them?  a  T.  C. 
1,460  New  York. 

1,240 

1,032  There  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions  of  the  deaths  in  these  flocks  of 
L447  chicks,  none  of  which  can  be  positively 
stated  as  the  true  one  without  expert  ex¬ 
amination.  This  is  not  very  material, 
1  305  b°wever,  as  there  is  no  cure  in  any  case. 
L346  These  chicks  arc  probably  from  breeding 
1,248  stock  that  lacks  vigor  for  some  reason, 
] and  the  progeny  starts  out  in  life  with  so 
l  445  little  vitality  that  it  becomes  easy  prey 
L«34  to  chick  diseases.  Infection  with  disease 
1.424  germs  known  as  coeeidia  and  with  the 
I.J.pO  snores  of  certain  tv»p«  nf  fnu.mc  nmnilie 


E  have  some 
ifwjt.  special  rates 
for  subscrib- 
ers  an(j  Sub¬ 
scription  Workers 
for  use  during  the 
Fair  Season.  Send 
for  them  43  j!3 


ForSale— 200  High  GradeS.  C.WhiteLeghorns 

hatched,  spring.  1915.  Offer*  solicited,  whole  or  part. 
F.  C.  LOCKHART  .  Round  Brook,  N.  J. 


250  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Wyokoff  strain,  *  Oc.  each ;  35  8.  C.  Anconas,  Sheppard’s 
Strain,  70c.  each.  IMca*mnt  Vic**  Poultry  Para,  Otto,  1>\  Y. 


248-284-ege  strain.  6  hen*  And  •  cock  for  $10.  Ahv 
10-weeks  pullets  to  spare.  E  Claude  Janes,  Hillsdale. N.Y. 


Department  “ M ” 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


p  a  50  trapnested  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 

i  Ol  Oalv  horn  breeders  15  months 
old,  averaged  40  egg*  each 
for  Nov.  and  Dee  Now  Urine  33*.  Bargain  at  $1.50 
each.  J.  C.  WELLS.  Kintnersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets^^AV 

»ey  pigs,  110;  115  pair.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 
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August  26,  1916. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  see  letter  from  Wilbur  Stock 
Food  (Vi.,  which  seeois  to  speak  for  itself. 
Some  time  last  Spring  these  people  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  farm  paper,  I  forget  which 
one  (l  think  it  was  The  R.  N.-Y  but 
may  be  mistaken)  but  I  cut  the  "ad' 
out  of  paper  and  returned  them.  It  had 
an  offer  of  stock  ford  tonic  to  be  sent 
out  on  trial  and  if  found  satisfactory  to 
be  paid  for  at.  the  rate  of  $2  per  month 
until  $14  were  paid.  As  an  extra  in¬ 
ducement  they  gave  a  25-lb.  pail  of  poul¬ 
try  tonic  and  a  stockman's  watch,  worth 
$6  or  $S,  they  said.  They  guaranteed  the 
tonic  to  give  satisfaction  or  no  pay. 

1  received  the  outfit  about  April  27, 
linti.  consisting  of  four  pails._  25  lbs. 
each,  of  stock  food  tonic,  one  25-lb.  pail 
of  poultry  tonic  and  the  watch.  The  watch 
ran  three  days,  refusing  to  go.  \Yc  fed  25 
lbs.  of  the  stock  tonic  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  to  horses,  sheep  and  cows.  The 
horses  hiid  a  Cough  and  immediately  grew 
worse,  no  visible  effect  on  sheep.  V  liile 
they  advertised  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  per  cow  each 
milking  they  immediately  began  failing 
and  before  a  week  we  were  alarmed; 
thought  they  would  go  dry,  so  wo  quit, 
and  by  rights  should  claim  damage 
against  the  company.  After  feeding  25 
lbs.  with  above  results  I  shipped  three 
full  pails  back  to  the  company  and 
mailed  them  the  bill  of  lading.  They 
have  refused  to  receive  them  and  report¬ 
ed  to  Union  Storage  Co..  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  that  I  had  consigned  three  pails 
to  them,  which  is  a  falsehood.  I  wrote 
them  that,  all  reputable  houses  in  these 
modern  times  not  only  guaranteed  their 
goods  but  lived  up  to  it,  and  if  the  goods 
were  unsatisfactory  they  cheerfully  wel¬ 
comed  their  return.  See  enclosed  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Union  Storage  Co.,  also  enclosed 
letter  from  Stock  Food  Co.  showing  that 
they  guarantee  their  remedies.  They 
sent  a  statement  in  July,  but  I  ignored 
it.  Can  they  compel  me  to  pay  for  a 
guaranteed  remedy  that  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  but  instead  caused  injury 
to  my  horses  and  cows?  s.  E.  it. 

Ohio. 

We  want  to  first  correct  the  irupres- 
of  this  subscriber  that  he  saw  the  Wilbur 
Stock  Food  advertising  in  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  advertising  of  this 
house  has  been  repeatedly  rejected.  Our 
subscribers  have  been  previously  warned 
about  the  methods  of  this  house,  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  farm  papers  who  make  the 
pretense  of  carrying  only  honest  adver¬ 
tising  and  of  guaranteeing  the  advertising 
they  accept,  carried  this  Wilbur  Stock 
Food  advertising  during  the  past  season. 
In  one  of  our  exchanges  we  find  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  occupying  nearly  a  half 
page,  but  instead  of  offering  the  watch, 
a  rocking  chair  is  offered  as  premium. 
The  advertisement  is  signed  by  E.  B. 
Marshall,  president  of  the  company  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

I  will  make  vou  a  present  of  THIS 
BIG  ROCICER  FREE.  /  trill  scad  it  to 
you  right  utray — as  soon  as  I  hear  from 
you — if  you  simply  accept  my  Special 
Introductory  Offer  and  let.  mo  ship  you 
n  small  quantity  of  Wilbur’s  Stock 
Tonic  on  60  days’  free  trial.  I  not  only 
agree  to  give  you  this  Big  Rocker — 
Absolutely  Free  but  1  will  ship  you  the 
Tonic  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  is  to  ho  used  for  lieu  whole 
months  at  my  risl: — that  if  at  the  end  of 
two  months  feeding  the  Stock  Tonic  has 
not  beeu  entirely  satisfactory — no  charge 
is  to  he  made. 

A  coupon  appears  in  the  lower  right 
hand  ’corner  of  this  advertisement  which 
is  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  iu 
sending  the  order,  with  a  blank  space 
left  for  him  name  and  address,  etc. 
The  coupon  to  be  signed  reads: 

Please  send  me  at  once  one  of  your 
handsome  rockers.  Also  send  me  100 
pounds  of  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic.  1  agree 
to  feed  the  tonic  as  directed  for  two 
months,  and  if  it  does  what  you  claim,  I 
will  pay  you  for  it  at  the  rate  of  only 
$2  per  month  until  I  have  paid  $14. 
If  it  fails  and  I  so  report  iu  60  days, 
you  are  to  cancel  the  charge  and  I  will 
owe  you  nothing.  You  are  to  ship  me 
free  enough  Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic — 
your  guaranteed  egg  producer — to  offset 
all  freight  charges  in  the  shipment.  It 
is  understood  that  the  handsome  rocker 
and  this  pail  of  poultry  tonic  are  to  be 
mine  absolutely  free — whether  I  pay  for 
the  stock  tonic  or  not. 

From  the  reading  of  the  above  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  question  hut  S.  E. 
R.  was  privileged  to  return  this  stock 
food  if  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  as 
provided  in  the  advertising.  After  re¬ 
turning  the  unused  portion  of  tb«*  stock 
food  he  received  a  printed  letter  from 
the  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  and  sigued 
by  the  same  E.  B.  Marshall,  whose 
signature  appears  in  the  advertisement, 
which  reads  iu  part  as  follows: 

You  may  feel  that  you  are  doing  the 
proper  thing  iu  returning  these  goods 
hut  if  you  do  think  so  you  are  much  mis¬ 


taken.  We  sold  these  goods  to  you  and 
you  promised  to  pay  us  for  them  in 
money,  not  in  merchandise,  and  that  is 
the  only  wa.v  in  which  we  are  going  to 
settle  this  bill  with  you.  You  are  going 
to  pay  this  hill  in  money  in  a  friendly 
way  if  possible,  but  by  other  means  if 
necessary.  We  have  facilities  to  compel 
you  to  pay  this  account,  hut  we- do  not 
want  to  use  these  facilities  unless  we 
h.  .  >  to.  Now  please  understand  this 
letter  correctly  and  send  us  a  remit¬ 
tance  for  this  bill  of  goods  by  return 
mail.  There  is  no  further  excuse  for 
you  to  make,  and  we  insist,  upon  your 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter. 

Comment  on  the  nature  of  this  trans¬ 
action  seems  unnecessary.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.  go 
into  court,  as  they  threaten,  to  collect  this 
claim  against  the  farmer  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  should  like  nothing  bel¬ 
ter  than  to  take  up  the  defense  of  the 
suit  in  the  interest  of  farmers  generally 
and  of  honesty  and  truth  in  advertising. 
The  papers  presenting  this  advertising  to 
their  readers  are  a  party  to  the  scheme. 
They  may  plead  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  fraud  which  is  being 
worked  on  their  subscribers.  With  the 
above  evidence  of  the  methods  of  the 
Wilbur  Stock.  Food  Co.,  before  them  to 
carry  the  advertising  of  this  house  again 
will  be  equivalent  to  pleading  guilty  to 
an  indictment  of  being  willing  to  help 
unscrupulous  advertisers  to  swindle  their 
readers  for  the  consideration  of  a  share 
of  the  spoils. 

Youl*  letter  received  regarding  the  ac- 
eount  against  J.  B.  Iloxio  &  Co..  Sr. 
Paul,  Minn.  lie  owes  us  $194  yet;  if 
you  cannot  get  it  an.v  other  way  you 
in  ay  proceed  to  collect  it  through  your 
attorney.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
service  yon  have  already  rendered.  The 
bill  was  originally  $519,  and  they  have 
got  it  down  to  $194.  which  we  are 
satisfied  never  would  have  happened  bad 
it  nut  been  for  you.  C.  F.  T, 

New  York. 

We  were  able  to  get  another  $100  on 
this  account,  but  the  $94  seems  to  be 
uncollectible.  Our  attorney  tried  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  but  the  concern  is  now  out  of 
business,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  pay¬ 
ment.  Suit  is  not  advisable,  as  they 
give  notes  in  settlement,  which  would  be 
of  doubtful  value,  as  the  concern  might 
fail  to  pay  those  when  due.  The  best 
time  to  ascertain  a  firm’s  standing  is 
before  shipment — -not  after.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
larger  part  of  his  claim. 

Having  seen  an  inquiry  in  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper,  concerning  the  Peer- 
loss  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  give  my  experience  for  the. 
benefit  of  others.  I  sent  five  dollars  for 
one  of  the  kerosene  laundry  irons,  and 
after  waiting  several  weeks,  received  one, 
which  proved  perfectly  worthless  for  the 
wmk  it  was  represented  to  do.  I  re¬ 
turned  the  iron  to  the  company,  and  have 
written  several  letters,  requesting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  five  dollars,  the  price  I  paid 
for  the  iron.  Up  to  the  present  date,  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  them.  1  hope 
this  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others, 
who  like  myself,  have  been  fooled  by  a 
flowery  advertisement,  E.  rr.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  submitting  the  above  letter 
from  a  subscriber  giving  her  experience 
with  the  kerosene  irons  without  com¬ 
ment.  The  experience  of  one  subscriber 
is  the  best  guide  we  know  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural  family  when  ap¬ 
proached  and  asked  to  buy  devices  of 
this  kind. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  to  have 
you  advise  me  concerning  a  shipment  of 
beans  to  Linders  &  Co.,  a  commission 
merchant  at  Washington,  corner  Cham¬ 
bers  street.  New  York.  I  made  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  27  bushels  of  French  Cranberry 
beans  July  19;  14  were  shipped  to 

Linders  &  Co.,  and  13  to  another  house. 
All  the  beans  were  of  first-class  quality, 
and  all  alike.  landers  &  Co.  sold  them 
for  65  cents  and  the  other  firm  reported 
$1.10.  Linders  &  Co.  reported  that  the 
beans  were  dried  up  as  an  excuse  for 
bringing  such  low  price.  The  beaus  were 
picked  the  same  day  they  were  shipped, 
and  during  cloudy  dry  weather,  and  were 
in  fine  condition  when  they  loft  the  sta¬ 
tion.  I  wrote  the  house  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  have  your  advice  as  to  what 
I  could  do,  as  you  have  favored  me  some 
time  ago.  I  always  highly  recommend 
The  R.  N.-Y.  where  I  can.  N.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  taken  the  case  up  iu  behalf  of 
the  subscriber.  lie  contends  the  beans 
were  shipped  in  good  condition,  aud  were 
exactly  tin-  same  as  were  shipped  to  an¬ 
other  house,  which  returned  a  very  much 
better  price.  Linders  &  Co.  insist  that 
the  beaus  were  received  in  a  dried  or  bad 
condition.  The  beans  are  no  longer  iu 
evidence — aud  there  you  are. 


Test  3  Free 
Shells 

YOU  can  settle  all 
arguments  about 
what  shot  shell  is  best. 
Test  all  makes  and 
get  valuable,  positive 
information! 

i  BLACK  SHELLS 

Smokrleu  and  Blnck  Powders 

Getting  the  free  shells  and 
information  regarding  the 
tests  takes  hardly  a  moment’s 
time.  Just  write  your  name 
and  address  and  that  of  your 
ammunition  dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement, 
tear  it  out  and  send  it  to  us. 
You  will  get  in  return  full  in¬ 
formation  and  an  order  on 
your  dealer  for  instruction 
booklet  and  three  shells,  free, 
from  his  stock. 

United  States  Cartridge  Company 
25S1  Trimly  Building,  New  York  City 
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COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  oanvmi  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  nt  a  great  saving  to 
yo-n.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays— Prompt  shipments  Satisfaction  assured . 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc-  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  !Y.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

We  Runranteo  this  machine  to  8pr**a»i.  Accurately  and  positively,  100 
to  3,500  lbs.  per  (tern,  any  granular  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  li*nt.  With  apeciul  cquipmcilt  we  will  distribute  core 
lime,  fnnrse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Writ*  far  booklet  It  to 

GREENWOOO  MFG,  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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SMOOTH-ON*  MFG  .CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

There’s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Ha 
Press  (motor  power) .  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors— $10— 515— $23  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power, 
t iomplcteoutfit  built  inourjilsnl  .superior tousHiimbfed  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  a r»!  drojipur.  Torn i  out  a  contin¬ 

uous  stream  of  solid, salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant¬ 
ly.  Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

“TONS  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  538  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  the  Potatoes  and  separates 
where  no  other  digger  can 

A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 
digging  80  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High 
clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  and  vines 
bunching.  Has  vino-turner  attachment. 

fi-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  Box  1016,  Ulica.N.Y. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


LOW  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  COMBINED 

SA  V F.  money  by  spreading  lime,  limestone,  or  commercial  fertilizers,  wood-ashes, 
etc..  With  a  Frederick  County 
‘This  strong,  durable,  low-down  spreadei 
famous  by  its  simple  construction,  low  cost ; 
saving  it  effects  inlabor,  timeand 
materials  applied.  Positive  fore- 
feed,  eliminates  choking  of 
materials  in  hopper.  Spreading 
attachment  spreads  regularly 
and  uniformly  at  all  times. 

Equipped  with  ail  the  newest 
improvements,  including  out 
patented  automatic  gear-clutch 
for  throwing  spreader  in  and 
out  of  gear  from  seat.  Equipped 

with  correct  acre-mark,  indicator,  anil  screen  for  screening 
material  before  entering  hopper.  Built  honestly  and  with 
service  in  mind,  and  if  given  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime, 
for  special  low  price  and  free  literature. 

WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Dept.  019.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Foods  and  Market  Department  Sales 
(Continued  from  page  1135.) 


6  boxes  apples  . $1.12% 

2  boxes  apples  . 1.25 

2  boxes  apples  .  1.00 


10 

boxes. 

1 

bbl. 

apples  . 

n 

hills. 

apples  . 

54 

bills. 

apples  . 

43 

bills. 

apples  . 

on 

Mils. 

apples  . 

10 

bbls. 

apples  . 

20 

bbls. 

apples  . 

25 

bbls. 

apples  . 

21 

bbls. 

apples  . 

5 

bbls. 

apples  . 

i 

bbls. 

apples,  culls 

25G  bids. 

10  bbls.  pears 
5  bbls.  pears 
5  bbls.  pears 

3  bills,  pears 

4  bids,  pears 
4  bbls.  pears 
2  bbls.  pears 


3.75 

3.25 

3.50 
3.00 

2.75 
2.62% 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 

1.75 
.75 


5.50 
4.00 
3.75 

3.50 
3.37% 


3.00 
*>  75 


33  barrels. 

1 0  baskets  pears 
4  baskets  pears 
4  baskets  pears 
3  baskets  pears 
16  baskets  pears 


1 .75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.12% 


1.00 


37  baskets. 

1  el’ate  melons  .  1.50 

1  orate  melons  .  1.25 

5  orates  melons  .  1.12% 

2  crates  melons  .  1.00 

1  crate  melons  . 00 

I  i  orates  melons  . 85 

12  orates  melons  . 75 

7  orates  melons  . 70 

8  orates  melons  . 60 

II  orates  melons  . 50 

21  orates  melons  . 40 

5  crates  melons  . 12 


88  crates. 

30  baskets  peaches  . 75 

27  baskets  peaches  . 60 


57  baskets. 

14  orates  peaches  .  2.00 

1  orate  peaches  .  1.50 

5  orates  peaches  .  1.25 

1  crate  peaches  .  1.20 

2  crates  peaches  .  1.12% 

23  crates. 

7  32-qt.  crates  currants  for .  2.25 

64  qts.  currants  . 65 

64  qts.  currants  . 04 

10  32-qt.  crates  cherries .  3.20 

2  32-qt.  crates  cherries .  3.00 

5  32-qt.  crates  cherries . 1.00 

10  32-qt.  orates  cherries . 90 

4  32-qt.  orates  cherries . 75 

4  32-qt.  orates  cherries . 50 


35  ei 

a  tes. 

48 

qts. 

cherries 

72 

fits. 

cherries 

43 

qts. 

cherries 

208 

qts. 

cherries 

656 

qts. 

cherries 

3° 

qts. 

cherries 

64 

ots. 

cherries 

01 

qts. 

cherries 

160 

qts. 

cherries 

1352 

qts. 

VEGE' 


.19 
.15 
.12% 
21  ' 
20 
.07 
.06% 
.06  ’ 
.05 


ARLES. 


71 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

_ $0.20 

28 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 25 

o 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 371/o 

o 

baskets 

tomatoes . . 

. 35 

18 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 10 

51 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 75 

8 

baskets 

tomatoes. . 

. 85 

10 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 70 

1 

basket 

tomatoes  .  . 

. 60 

4 

baskets 

tomatoes.  . 

. 

. 90 

105  baskets. 

7  crates  tomatoes 
1  crate  tomatoes 
3  orates  tomatoes 
16  crates  tomatoes 


1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.30 


27  crates. 

1  basket  &  3  crates  tomatoes  for 

120  bunches  celery  . 

16  bunches  Celery  . 

78  bunches  celery  . 

164  bunches  celery  . 

12  bunches  celery  . 

46  bunches  celery  . 

10  bags  peas  . 

5  bags  peas  . 

3  bags  pons .  . 

3  bags  peas  . 

1  basket  peas  . 

1  basket  peas  . 

8  baskets  peas  ...  . 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  . 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  . 

3  baskets  okra  . 

1  crate  okra  . 

5  baskets  peppers  . 

42  baskets  peppers  . 

3  baskets  peppers  . 


2.25 

.40 

.35 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.15 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 
.90 
.80 
.60 

2.50 
2.25 
1 .00 
1.00 

.75 

.65 

.80 


50  baskets, 

1  bbl.  corn  .  1.00 

I  bbl.  corn  . 75 

4  crates  corn  for .  125 

5  baskets  onions  .  1.50 

56  baskets  onions  .  1.12% 

17  baskets  onions  .  110 

3  baskets  ouions  .  1.35 

16  baskets  onions  .  1.25 

24  baskets  onions  .  1.00 

1  basket  onions,  slack . 75 

II  bags  potatoes  .  2.75 


1  bag  potatoes  .  2.00 

8  crates  potatoes  .  1.75 

13  baskets  Lima  beans .  2.25 

6  bags  In-aiis,  SOI  lfcs . 09 

2  crates  beaus  .  . 75 

1  box  beans  . . 50 


Unthrifty  Chicks 

About  (be  middle  of  June  I  took  from 
incubator  280  '  hicks,  placing  them  in  half 
of  brooder  bouse  8xlo,  using  a  brooder 
that  burned  coal,  as  it  was  just  at  the 
time  when  it  was  dump  and  rainy.  I  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Cornell  system  of  feeding. 
In  about  a  week  I  noticed  a  change, 
would  find  one  or  two  dead,  with  food  in 
their  crops.  They  then  began  to  droop 
and  refuse  to  eat.  Thinking  possibly  that 
I  was  not  feeding  enough  for  the  number 
I  cleaned  the  coop,  putting  in  fresh  lit¬ 
ter,  40  lbs.  chick  grain,  10  lbs.  steel  cut 
oatmeal,  10  lbs.  grit  in  litter  filled  hop¬ 
per  with  sifted  beef  scraps  oyster  shells 
and  grit,  and  began  giving  a  little  mash 
moistened  with  sour  milk.  Still  they 
<1  id  not  grow  as  they  should  and  kept,  on 
dying.  Can  you  give  me  any  suggestions 
regarding  care,  of  last  hatch?  Can  ore 
feed  too  much  at  first?  mbs.  w.  e.  p. 

The  key  to  your  trouble  is  probably 
contained  in  the  words  "lily  first  hatches 
are  fine,  and  the  stock  vigorous.”  Late 
hatched  chicks  lack  vigor  and  succumb 
to  ills  that  early  ones  escape.  Almost 
my  chick  will  live  for  a  week,  but  it 
takes  one  with  considerable  inherent  vi¬ 
tality  to  get  over  the  next  few  weeks  of 
existence  and  chicks  hatched  after  the 
fore  part  of  .Tune  seem  to  lack  this  vital 
force  so  much  needed  in  chick  infancy. 
The  natural  hatching  season  is  in  the 
Spring  and  nature  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  the  vital  force  in  eggs  shall  wane  as 
the  season  advances.  I  see  nothing  in 
your  care  to  account  for  your  losses  and, 
if  you  have  raised  chicks  successfully  for 
10  years  it  is  not  likely  that  you  aiM_ 
making  any  serious  blunders.  It  is,  of 
course,  easily  possible  to  overfeed  young 
chicks,  but  one  with  experience  is  net 
likely  to  do  that.  All  incubators  carry 
a  higher  temperature  during  the  last 
week  when  the  chicks  arc  approaching 
full  development  ;  the  animal  heat  de¬ 
veloped  then  is  much  greater  and  the 
regulator  has  to  be  adjusted  to  counter¬ 
act  the  tendency  to  over-heating.  M.  B.  v. 


Determining  Sex  of  Goslings 

On  page  1023  is  the  query,  ‘‘Determin¬ 
ing  Sex  of  Goslings.”  With  our  com¬ 
mon  American  and  Toulouse  geese  the 
ganders  have  yellow  feet  and  bills,  whi’e 
the  geese  have  black  feet  and  bills,  but 
the  feet  and  bills  of  the  ganders  ve  y 
often  turn  dark  as  they  begin  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  above  is  a  certain  way  to  d  ■- 
termine  as  experience  with  breeds  l  n- 
t'.oned  has  taught  me.  I.  I. 

Janesville,  Wis. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  attgseBtlons  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  nnen  a  department  here  to  ensble  BUBAL 
NEW  -YORKER  render*  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exeliance.  m3kc  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  S  Cenla  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement,  No  display 
type  nsed.  and  only  Form  Products.  nelp  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  mid  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Ekks  and  oth-r 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  thin  column. 

Copy  mutt  reach  u«  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  wn«k’»  Itiue. 


FOB  SALE  Four  Cornell  gasoline  brooder  beat¬ 
ers.  $7  each,  $25  for  four.  Perfect  conditio:!. 
Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  300  eggs.  82a; 
StudebaUer  ton  motor  truck.  Good  condition, 
$2110,  MARY  IN  T.  MUSTEK,  Hall.  N.  V. 


FOB  SALE — -De  T.nvnl  Cream  Separator  No.  12. 

Baboo  -k  tester.  Appleton  busker,  shredder  No. 
14.  HENRY  GABD1NEB,  Franklin,  Ya. 


FOB  SALE — White  clover  and  buck  wheat  re¬ 
tracted  honey.  Id  lbs.  Iiy  mail,  prepaid  within 
recoiul  zone,  $1.40:  third  zone.  $1.50.  Forty 

lbs.  or  more,  $.10  per  pound  f.  o.  b. ;  60  lb. 
cans.  $5.70.  BAY  C.  WILCOX,  YVest  Dauby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  apple  crusher,  Daniels  preferred. 

capacity  60  to  100  bushels  per  hour,  with  0-7 
IT.  P.  II.  P.,  Box  50,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Acetylene  gas  generator:  first  class 
condition.  BOX  1404.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  SALE — Falmouth,  Mass,,  12  acres,  lions-, 
stable,  overlooking  Vineyard  Sound.  E,  A. 
I.ITTLE,  Route  14,  Concord.  N.  II. 


|  FOR  SA I.E — Elegant  high  dry  poultry  farm.  15 
acres,  near  small  lake,  one  mile  to  railroad 
station:  bargain  if  taken  at  once.  Write  C.  M. 
SIlt'LTIS,  Wyoming.  Delaware.  B.  1. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  In  the  leading  dairy  county 
of  New  York  State;  150  acres,  fine  laying 
farm,  sugar  bush,  evaporator;  splendid  nlnc- 
r  mm  house  with  running  water:  barn  and  silo. 
Good  apple  orchard  and  wooillof.  Four  miles 
from  county  seat  and  agricultural  college. 
Easy  terms  to  quick  buyer.  BOX  1405,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 


25-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  R.  I). 
A,  BOX  50. 


FARM — 75  acres:  great  bargain.  Address 
RILEY  MORURET,  Andover,  Ohio. 


FIRST  C’l.ASS  market  gardener’s  farm,  10  acres. 

BOSC HEN  BROS,,  3301  Richmond  Turnpike, 
near  Bulls  Head,  Slaten  Island.  N,  Y. 


FIFTY  ACRE  dairy  farm,  State  road,  good 
stone  buildings,  good  water,  running  stream; 
railroad  station  and  good  manufacturing  town, 
:lt  mile,  with  all  conveniences,  school  adjoins. 
Phone  and  electricity:  fruit.  3  acres  heavy  tim¬ 
ber;  good  terms:  stock,  crops,  implements  if 
wanted.  OWNER,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Route  1. 
Box  40. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
Fruit  Belt.  LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersville, 
Mich. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 73  acres,  no  buildings.  800  first 
class  5-year  apple  trees,  too  peach,  15  cherry, 
other  fruits,  all  in  fine  condition:  35  acres  in 
enltivatiiiii :  l'j  miles  from  depot :  good  town 
mi  main  line  Southern  Railway;  35  miles  from 
YVashlngton ;  beautiful  location:  $12,000.  VIR¬ 
GINIA.  Box  1438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  Poultry  Farm,  12  buildings, 
0.000  capacity.  12  acres  of  land,  living  bouse; 
modern  improvements;  $5,500;  photos  ami  par¬ 
ticulars.  EMIL  STEFFEN 8,  Center  Moriches, 
N ,  Y.  ' 


FOR  LEASE  ON  SHARES— One  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  New  York.  Mostly  level  river  bot¬ 
tom  land.  T'p-tn-date  improvements;  fully 
equipped.  Milk  sold  at  premium.  Income  over 
$5,000  a  year.  Applicant  must  be  experienced 
dairyman,  capable  of  making  Grade  A  milk; 
give  reference's,  and  have  cash  to  purchase  grow¬ 
ing  and  hr r vested  crops.  BOX  1443,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CANADA — For  sale,  twelve  acre  fruit  farm,  all 
varieties,  near  Niagara-on-the-T.ake.  Ontario; 
two  hundred  yard's  from  electric  railway  and 
siding;  creek  running  through  property;  new 
buildings;  telephone,  mail.  BOX  1441,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FA  KYI  WANTED  to  rent,  near  or  between  Put¬ 
nam,  Corni.,  and  Worcester.  Mass.  House 
must  haw  modern  conveniences  and  contain  at 
least,  eight  rooms.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
278.  Walpole.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Tn  the  Berkshire  Fills,  r.  50  or  85- 
acre  farm ;  antique  12-roorn  her  e,  with  every 
modern  convenience.  YY'M.  H.  STILES,  Gt.  Bar- 
r'ngton.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE- — Jersey  Poultr"  Fa— i.  war  fool 
markets;  $3,800.  BOX  14. *3,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres;  no.,  of  t  '  r  be«t  .general 
1  impose  farms  in  Western  Now  Yo-k.  Goad 
fundings,  fences  and  water:  j-c.-r  city  20.000. 
FOX  1447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  two-family  house,  with  large 
store,  plot  52Y£x200,  mi  main  road,  all  im¬ 
provements;  near  two  railroads:  IS  tulles  f  i 
New  York.  Ease  terms.  Can  he  paid  off  with 
l  nt.  H.  HI KSHFELD.  New  Milford,  N.  .7. 


FA RM  FOR  SALE — 70  acres,  no  waste  land; 

variety  fruit;  large  12-roora  lion  -  :  g  >  -il 
Varus;  1%  miles  north  of  Walden.  Price  $80 
j.  're.  W.  D.  SOARE,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


YVTLL  EXCHANGE  125  aero  farm  for  smaller 
place  and  some  ensh.  Addrt  s  STAFFORD 
SPRINGS,  Conn..  TL  R.  1.  Box  7'. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
40  acres,  beautifully  located,  houses  for  000 
layers  and  1,000  chicks,  incubators,  dwelling  it 
rooms,  large  barn,  spring  water  pined  to  n'l 
buildings;  l1/.  miles  to  trolley  aud  village.  J.  C. 
WELLS.  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — As  n  going  concern,  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant,  new.  In  Northern  Y'irginia.  1.000 
capacity,  now  fully  stocked  with  500  layers  and 
t  oo  q  Barron  1910  pullets,  paving  well;  goo  l 
r  ason  for  selling.  Address  BOX  1400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Couple,  man  as  teamster  and  milker 
14  cows):  wife  fur  general  housework,  three 
in  family:  good  wages.  Address  ELM  VALLEY 
FARM.  Bedford.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  bv  dairyman,  good  butter 
maker.  American,  married,  with  one  child. 
Address  BOX  207,  St.  James.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  married*  couple, 
man  as  general  farmer,  good  at  handling 
horses;  wife  to  help  with  housework;  not  later 
than  Sept.  1.  MRS.  LOUIS  MONTANA,  174S 
Walker  Ave,,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ITTOn  SCHOOL  STUDENT  118)  wants  employ¬ 
ment  on  largo  fruit  orchard  until  Oer.  1st; 
slight  i  erience.  E.  ARBITER,  24  Loudoun 
St.,  Yonaers,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  W  a  NTS  POSITION  on  farm  or 
country  estate,  by  middle  aged  man,  married; 
would  like  to  make  a  change  after  Sept.  1st; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  certified  dairying,  etc.  Several  years  on 
large  estates;  best  references;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  1403,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  single  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Permanent  position  at  good  wages  I  ir 
the  right  man.  S.  LI.  HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  single,  reliable,  temperate  man 
for  team  aud  dairy  work.  Must  he  a  good' 
teamster  aud  milker.  Thirty-live  per  mouth 
and  hoard.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  experience  and  references.  MBAD- 
OWOOD  FARMS,  A.  L.  Shepherd,  Mgr..  Caxe- 
novia.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  or  four  young  men.  married 
or  single,  to  do  fi  rm  work  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  to  work  in  pearl  button  factory ;  good 
wages,  healthy,  steady  all  the  year  positions 
for  those  willi  ambitions.  II.  niUSHFEI.D, 
New  Milford.  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Ou  small  fruit  and  poultrv  farm  In 
Orange  Co.,  young  man  of  good  habits;  must 
Understand  general  farming;  references  required; 
wages  $20  In  winter,  $25  in  summer  with  hoard. 
BOX  1452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  0  years’  experience  in 
raising  poultry  on  large  scale  for  eggs  and 
meat,  wishes  pc  It  Ion  on  large  poultry  plant  or 
In  tiike  charge  of  one.  II.  I...  Postofiiee  Sta¬ 
tion  J,  Box  2043,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Working  Foreman  f  married)  on 
grain  aud  stock  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Salary  and  commission:  good  chance  for  a  good 
man;  tenant  house,  etc.;  no  dairy.  State  age, 
experience,  reference  and  salary  desired  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  1455.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Oct.  1st.,  ou  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
married  man  to  drive  good  team.  House  rent 
aud  fifty  dollars  mouth  to  good  steady  man. 
BOX  1450.  sure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Cornell  agricultural  graduate, 
practical  and  exjterieneed  man,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  foreman  on  commercial  plant. 
BOX  1454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  Farm  Manager  desires  the  man¬ 
agement  or  development,  of  a  large  stock 
farm  or  estate,  eminently  qualified  by  years  of 
broad  experience  in  managing  large  farming  and 
dairying  propositions  on  an  economical  basis. 
The  handling  of  men.  teams  and  machinery, 
crop  rotations,  expert  On  Alfalfa,  the  handling 
of  pure  bred  cattle,  tuberculin  testing,  A.  R.  6. 
work  and  the  production  of  certified  milk  with 
exceptional  low  bacteria  count,  the  buying, 
selling  aud  advertising  of  cattle,  and  to  take 
full  charge  and  responsibility,  eminent  creden¬ 
tials  furnished.  BOX  1458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  gentleman's  estate.  30  miles 
from  New  York  City,  4  men;  1  for  teamster, 
others  general  farming  and  milk  2  cows  each; 
wages  $30  and  board  the  year  round.  BOX 
1457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


GARDENER  and  farmer.  married.  Gei-maa, 
wishing  position  on  gentleman’s  private  place; 
understands  general  management;  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  A  1  references  or  bonds.  G.  G. ,  Box 
510,  Suffe rn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  40  registered  Jerseys.  Must  he  good  butter 
maker.  Good  wages  and  everything  found. 
Also  two  good  milkers.  $30  per  month  and  hoard. 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  FARMS,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Situation  ns  orcliardist  of  commer¬ 
cial  orchard,  by  an  experienced  horticulturist, 
at  present  employed,  but  desirous  of-  changing. 
BOX  1440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  with  capital  wanted  to  start  rom- 
mpreb’l  poultry  plnnt  with  experienced  man 
owning  74  acre  farm.  Sullivan  County.  Meal  sit- 
ration.  Success  assured.  BOX  22,  Wurtshoro, 

N.  Y. 


FARMER  wants  position  as  working  foreman  on 
a  dairy  farm,  who  thoroughly  understands 
farming;  wants  furnished  house,  vegetables  and 
fuel;  can  give  reference.  BOX  1450,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ''-wried  man  to  work  on  pcia-ti  or¬ 
chard1  in  Western  Maryland.  Must  have  or¬ 
chard  experience:  care  for  and  handle  team. 
Want  real  man  and  woman  to  help  make  suc¬ 
cess  of  five  thousand  peach  trees,  hearing  first 
crop.  Will  share  success  financially,  besides 
fair  wages  to  man  making  good.  Collide  to 
I-  mrd  owner.  BOX  1451,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Virginia,  farm  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  stock,  garden,  etc.:  also  a 
woman  to  cook.  M.  H.  OMOIIUNDRO,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  Holland  man, 
30  years  old’,  ns  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
country  place  or  farm;  experienced,  references 
from  past  and  present  employers.  BOX  1448, 
care  Rural  -New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  working 

foreman,  no  children;  wife  board  help:  good  , 
wages  and  a-conirnorfatlons  for  efficiency. 
THEO.  STANLEY,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FIRST  CLASS  POULTRYMAN  desires  position 
as  working  manager  on  gentleman's  estate, 
where  honesty  and  ability  will  be  appreciated. 
Thoroughly  understands  poultry  in  all  its 
branches.  Twelve  years'  practical  experience. 
Fapahle  of  building  new  plant  if  necessary. 
Married,  no  children;  strictly  temperate.  Over 
four  years  with  present  employer.  PLEASANT- 
PALE  FARMS,  Plcasnntdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  lumsewo-k  fam¬ 
ily  of  three,  subnrbaq  bpme.  Mrs.  Joseph. 
West  Nyaek.  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  ou  small  country 
place,  2  cows,  no  horses,  200  hens,  2  acres 
cultivated,  2  acres  wood  lot,  smnll  lawn,  small 
orchard,  10  minutes  from  station:  2,500  popula¬ 
tion?  31  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  HOWELL, 
Box  200,  I’leasnntville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN  wishes  position  as 
plain  cook,  also  work  for  a  boy  of  nearly  15 
years;  stilt--  wages  in  first  letter;  no  card'  con¬ 
sidered,  BOX  128,  Burnegnt,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  a  position  on  frn’t  farm 
or  small  dairy,  aged  20.  P.  O.  B.  317,  Mt. 
Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  POULTRYMAN  desires  corre¬ 
spondence  with  man  having  plant  or  will 
build  new  plant  and  wishes  services  of  compe¬ 
tent  man;  salary:  married;  no  family;  highest 
references.  BOX  1401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'T.TRYM AN.  experienced,  peeks  responsible 
position:  best  references.  BOX  1402,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  IIELI*  WANTED  by  Consolidated  Farms 
12,001)  acres).  Somerville.  X.  J.  Farm  Engi¬ 
neer,  thoroughly  experienced  with  Rmnely  oil 
pull,  also  stationary  gas  engines.  Manager’s 
Assistant,  competent  to  direct  labor,  practical 
and  educated.  Bookkeeper  and  Stenographer, 
must  possess  knowledge  of  farm  accounts  and 
operations.  Married  and  single  farmers,  work 
all  year;  excellent  cottages  and  inducements,  to 
regulars.  Cook  for  farm  help,  preferably  widow 
middle  aged.  Swine  Husbamlrytiiati,  to  care 
for  and  feed  SOI)  pigs.  Applicants  will  state 
experience  nml  salary  and  furnish  references  in 
first  letter.  C.  D1IYSDALE  BLACK,  Manager. 


WANTED-  First  class  herdsman  tn  take  charge 
of  herd  of  pure  bred  Guernseys;  must  he  good 
butter  maker:  no  boozer  need  apply:  wages  $50 
per  month  and  hoard.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P.  O. 
Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  middle-aged  woman  to 
care  for  an  invalid  lad.v;  best  of  reference. 
PRACTICAL  NURSE,  Barnev.-UL  N  Y  It  R. 
No.  1. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position  who,  the  past 
four  seasons,  developed  poultry  department, 
Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  from  nothing  to 
present  state  of  commercial  efficiency.  Life  ex¬ 
perience  with  commercial  and  fancy  poultry  in 
developing  unsuccessful  plants  and  building  new 
ones;  also  competent  estate  aud  farm  man¬ 
ager.  BOX  1450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Oct.  1st.  farmer  and  wife  on  my 
small  place.  Man  to  handle  a  few  acres  and 
a  little  stock.  Wife  to  do  housework  in  small 
family.  Modern  house:  all  conveniences  on 
place.  Kxrra  good  position  for  neat,  willing 
and  Intelligent  couple;  references  exchanged. 
Address  RIVERSIDE  FARM.  Boouton,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position;  qualified 
to  handle  any  proposition;  dairy,  poultry, 
(lowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  hny,  Alfalfa  and  all 
other  farm  crops,  and  machinery.  No  liqu  r  or 
tobacco  used.  Married,  A  No.  1  references;  only 
first  class  propositions  considered,  Address 
A.  P.,  care  Lock  Box  500,  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island. 


GARDENER — Married,  no  family,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  private  family:  understands  poultry, 
incubators,  live  stock,  fruit,  lawns  and  shrubs, 
vegetables:  7  years’  reference  from  last  em¬ 
ployer.  Address  DAN  DELANEY,  New  Canaan, 
Conn, 
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Before  You  Build  Your  Home  You  Must  Dream  and  Plan.  Let  Us  Send,  Free, 
Your  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains.”  It  Will  be  of  Great  Help  to  You.  Shows 
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Scores  of  Beautifully  Designed  Doors.  All  Kinds  of  Windows,  Stair  Work,  Columns, 
Colonnades,  Fire  Places,  Mantels,  Hardware — Everything  You  Will  Need  in  Your 
Building  Operations,  Whether  for  New  Work  or  Repairs — From  Sills  to  Ridge 
Pole.  Send  for  this  Wonderful  Book.  Remember ,  It*s  Free  for  the  Asking 

Save  Your  Dollars.  We  Sell  Direct  To  Yon 
At  One  Smail  Factory  Profit  Only 

Our  Location  is  the  Heart  of  the  Lumber  Mart 

Great  Lake  Steamers  bring  the  finest  lumber  from  the  West  and  Canada  into  North  Tonawanda. 
Lumber  flows  into  this  market  by  the  law  of  Natural  Selection,  because  it  affords  the  cheapest 
freight  rate,  because  here  we  Pave  the  facilities  for  handling  and  storing  and  manufacturing  the  rough 
lumber  to  t'lt  WA  advantage. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  lumber  yards  in  the  country.  Our  enormous  sav¬ 
ings  on  transportation  and  our  unequalled  buying  and  storing  facilities  give  us  a  fine  advantage  over 
other  dealers  in  building  material.  In  addition  to  this: 

We  Sell  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Think  what  this  means  to  you  in  the  smallest  purchase!  Remember,  everything  we  sell  is  new 
selected  goods, — the  very  best  in  quality  for  the  money.  We  do  not  sell  second-hand  material 
or  wreckage.  Keep  this  firmly  in  mind  when  comparing  prices.  When  you  build  your  home  you 
want  the  best  your  money  will  buy, — not  goods  that  are  beyond  the  stage  of  usefulness. 

We  Are  Headquarters  in  the  East  for  all  Building  Material 

Our  stock  of  everything  needed  for  all  kinds  of  building  is  practically  unlimited — this  includes  not  only 
cut  lumber,  but  also  finished  material,  wall  board,  paint,  roofing,  hardware,  etc.  Prompt  delivery  always 
assured.  All  direct  to  you  from  lactory  door. 

Bennett  Red  Heart  Shingles  Lead  the  World  in  Quality 

r„ r  niif  nrires  on  shingles  before  you  buy  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money  We 
r  rrv  elery  grade  at  lowest  possible  prices.  BENNETT  RED  HEART  SHINGLES  are  made  of  old  growth 
Washington  Red  Cedar.  100%  Clear— 95%  guaranteed  vertical  grain— no  wedge  shape  shingles  among  them. 
Staining  a:  moderate  prices  to  match  your  colors. 

Bennett  Guarantee _ 
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n  |  We  ship  anywhere  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  ’  We  guarantee  absolutely  to  reftmd  your 
Remember:  n»oney  if  goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented.  You  are  not  asked  to  tal 
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Bennett  Price  Regulator  Catalog 

shows  the  biggest  line  of  building  material  you  ever  saw — b’s  a  book  you  need — 128  big  pages.  If  we 
can’t  show  you  what  you  want  at  better  prices  we  don’t  deserve  your  trade — we  don’t  want  it. 

Write  Today  For  This  Catalog — It’s  Free. — Get  Our  Prices. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.  Inc.,  2  Thompson  Sf„  ^orth Tjnawanda-  NY. 


but  lie  answered:  “IToots!  Never  mind  the  spavin. 
She  has  a  grand  niou’  and  a  poke."  The  spavin 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter  had  it  been 
found  on  the  hook  of  a  work  horse,  or  upon  that  of 
a  service  bull,  but  to  this  wise  owner  it  seemed  of 
little  moment,  as  the  cow  had  a  large  mouth  and 
capacious  udder.  Buy  no  cow  that  has  not  this 
needful  combination;  for  it  is  required  of  every 
cow  that  is  to  prove  profitable  that  she  shall  have 
great  capacity  for  taking  in,  storing  and  digesting 
large  quantities  of  feed.  Beware  the  cow  that  has 
a  long,  sad,  anxious  countenance,  an-.’  ^muzzle  that 
might  easily  take  feed  from  V'rubber  bootW>r  an 
old-fashioned  deep-setting  milk  can.  The  elongsuN4 

•  / 


feed,  and  that  always  means  capacity  of  digestive 
apparatus  to  care  for  the  feed  consumed. 

THE  COW’S  EYES. — Favor  the  cow  that  has 
large,  bright,  prominent  eyes.  They  tell  of  good  con¬ 
dition  and  good  health.  Beware  of  the  cow  that 
has  dull,  sunken  listless  eyes;  or  eyes  that  are  re- 
traeted  into  their  orbits  and  apparently  swimming 
in  water.  The  latter  symptoms  frequently  are  seen 
in  the  cow  that  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  while  the  dullness  is  the  sure  sign  of  lack  of 
thrift.  ‘The  duller  the  eyes,  the  deader  the  beast." 
When  picking  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  rhe  wise  housewife  not  only,  handles  the  breast 
bone  but  locks  at  the  eyes  and  judges  of  "fresh- 


many  diseased  or  missing  molar  teeth.  The  teeth 
must  be  sound  as  an  indication  of  soundness  and 
strength  of  constitution  or  “efficiency’’  in  the  sol¬ 
dier.  So,  too,  we  should  find  sound  teeth  in  the 
cow  that  is  to  eat  well  and  last  well.  Remember 
that  the  incisor  teeth  of  cattle  are  directed  forward, 
shovel-shaped  and  loose  in  their  sockets.  Many  a 
beginner  or  unobservant  person  lias  been  “fooled” 
by  this  natural  condition  into  imagining  all  sorts  of 
troubles  as  the  cause.  The  teeth  are  loose  and  pro¬ 
jecting  that  they  may  not  lacerate  the  hard  palate 
of  the  upper  jaw  which  serves  the  purpose  of  an 
upper  sot  of  incisors.  If  the  cow  is  quite  bid  the 
broad  part  of  the  incisor  teeth  will  be  found  much 
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When  You  Buy  a  Good  Cow 

What  You  Should  Look  For 

Qualities  to  look  for.— Many  men  win 
Assure  one  that  the  purchase  of  a  cow  is  a 
“gamble  anyhow"  and  it  certainly  is  more  or  less 
of  a  “lottery.”  Still  there  are  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  in  buying  which  will  make  the  proposition  com¬ 
paratively  safe  if  remembered  and  put  in  practice, 
and  some  of  these  we  shall  set  down  here.  Utility 
or  efficiency  is  the  chief  desideratum.  We  once 
drew  the  attention  of  :m  old  Scotch  cowman  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  hone  spavin  upon  a  hock  joint 
of  one  of  Ills  cows,  and  condoled  withJUim  about  it; 


head  and  narrow  muzzle  indicate  with  absolute 
fidelity  lack  of  constitution,  narrowness  of  make-up 
throughout  the  frame,  and  inability  to  take  care  of 
the  great  amount  of  fqedaieeded  for  generous  milk¬ 
making  and  calf-building.  Favor  file*  wide  forehead, 
face  and  muzzle;,  Width/d>etween  the’-  eyes  means 


more  than  what  i>*  deemed  to  he  “intelligence"  in  an 
animal.  It  is  the  indication  of  {mJpJUnde  of  bony 


u de  of  bony 


development,  of  .large  -SlcuU-Jiunses  or  cavities,  of 
great  capacity  for  the  drink  m*;v  "of  air  and  so  is 
associated  with  a  large  wiiulpltw*-  nod  targe  lungs, 
which  mean  much  as  indications  of  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  vitality  and  endurance.  The  wide  muzzle 
indicates  a  big  dental  battery  for  the  mastication  of 


ness"  by  them.  Dullness  to  her  means  staleness, 
and  the  principle  is  like  that  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  as  regards  “life"  in  the  cow.  One  also  should 
note  that  the  eyes  are  free  from  disease;  for  “pink 
eye"  (contagious  ophthalmia)  is  prevalent,  quickly 
spreads  to  the  herd  from  an  affected  "new  cow,” 
and  is  indicated  by  opacity,  or  cloudiness  of  the  eye, 
swollen  and  inflamed  red  eyelids  and  flowing  of 
tears. 

THE  TEETH. — The  teeth,  too,  should  not  escape 
examination,  if  an  intelligent  purchase  is  to  be 
made.  If  the  teeth  are  poor,  or  lacking,  age  has 
made  perfect,  mastication  impossible.  The  army  ex¬ 
aminers  are  not  accepting  any  volunteer  that  has 
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A  Famous  Ohio  Dairy  Cow,  Guard  Hill  Snowdrop  259157.  Fig.  463 
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worn,  or  wholly  worn  off,  so  that  mere  rounded 
stubs  of  the  necks  0f  the  teeth  remain.  A  cow  in 
that  condition  is  rarely  a  profitable  investment,  un¬ 
less  she  is  purebred  and  famous  as  a  producer  of 
tine  calves.  The  latter  may  be  hand-raised  or 
"mothered"  on  another  cow.  but  the  toothless  old 
“crummie"  will  be  unlikely  to  live  loner  or  produce 
a  large  flow  of  milk  with  profitable  persistence, 

CAPACITY  OF  BODY. — Leaving  the  head  and 
slim,  thin,  fine-quality  neck,  let.  us  be  sure  that  the 
cow  has  a  very  capacious  middle-piece.  She  must 
have  a  large  belly  if  she  is  to  care  for  lots  of  feed, 
and  so  we  want  it  to  be  wide,  through  the  lower 
third,  deep  from  backbone  to  lower  line,  and  long 
from  elbows  to  flanks.  Then  look  for  pronounced, 
very  wide  ribs  that  are  not  too  close  set.  Tn  a  horse 
the  ribs  are  rounded  like  the  hoops  of  a  barrel  and 
are  not  very  wide  apart.  In  the  cow  the  ribs  are 
much  flatter  and  one  should  be  able  to  place  the 
tips  of  two  or  three  fingers  between  each  pair. 
Standing  opposite  the  left  flank  of  the  cow— the 
side  opposite  that  at  which  milking  is  done — under¬ 
stand  that  two-thirds,  or  so,  of  the  barrel  of  the  cow 
is  occupied  by  the  rumen  or  paunch,  which  cares  for 
the  coarse  feed  consumed  by  the  cow,  and  it  should 
appear  capacious  and  well  filled,  not  restricted  in 
appearance  and  tucked  up  at  the  flank.  The  cow 
that  looks  fit  to  run  fast  and  far  and  jump  a  high 
fence  at  the  other  end  is  the  wrong  type  for  modern 
dairying. 

QUALITY  IN  UDDER 
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is  helping  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  introducing  the  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water:  a  third 
disease  into  a  clean  herd.  spraying  with  the  same  formula  a  week  or  10  days 

a.  s.  Alexander,  m.  D.  C.  after  the  second  spraying,  and  a  fourth  spraying 
-  with  the  same  formula  about  the  middle  of  July, 

Non-bearing  Apple  Trees  ?  ra.thp''  T™*!'’6  ,n  «rcta">  Improvement 

. ,  .  an{l  1('J n venation  in  Ohio,  by  our  experiment  sta- 

llas  Spring  we  came  into  possesion  of  a  small  farm,  tion,  we  have  found  it  nneaihio  in 
and  on  it  is  an  apple  orchard,  planted  in  1002.  The  .  ’  ,  ,  10 11Kl  11  1K>sslble’  111  ‘some  ^scs,  to 

spaces  hot  ween  the  apple  trees  were  planted  with  peach-  i(1tuier  Jon  ring  orchards  productive  and  profitable  by 

os.  which  have  borne  well  but  are  now  about  gone,  only  thorough  spraying  alone.  These,  of  course  were 
a  few  trees  remaining.  The  apple  trees  have  been  „  ,  ’  u  ul,e'  "eic 

fairly  well  taken  care  of  and  are  flue  healthy  trees,  but  mi  reasonably  good  land,  hut  suffering  from 

they  have  produced  very  few  apples,  and  this  year  did  insects  find  diseases.  Others  we  have  found,  on 
not.  bloom,  only  a  few  scattering  blossoms.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  now  in  grass.  The  soil  is  heavy  limestone, 
interspersed  with  coarse  open  sand  and  sand  rock. 

The  location  is  very  high,  sloping  to  the  southeast.  This 
soil  is  very  rich,  and  wu  think  has  not  been  manured 
to  any  extent.  ^ 

IN  the  hilly  section  of  Ohio,  not  so  distant  from  the 
correspondent,  it  is  rather  unusual  to  find  such 
elevated  areas,  especially  if  the  land  has  been 
cleared  and  used  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
— that  is  “very  rich"  as  is  stated  in  the  finery.  On 
the  other  hand  we  almost  invariably  find  such  hill¬ 
tops  or  elevated  slopes  quite  deficient  in  plant  food, 
especially  in  organic  or 
gradual  decay  within  or  upon  the  soil 
trogon  for  the  trees 


Crates  for  Celery 

*  I  'TIE  standard  crate  for  shipping  bunched  celery 
J.  to  market  all  through  (lie  chief  celery-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  Northern  States  is  the  open  slat 
crate,  24x24  inches  in  size,  and  20  inches  deep.  This 
crate  holds  from  four  to  nine  dozen  stalks  of  celery, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  eelerv.  This  in  turn 


vegetable  matter  which,  by 
inpplies  ni- 
or  other  crops.  Apple  or  other 
hinds  of  fruit  trees  that  are  making  moderate  or 
less  than  normal  growth  of  wood ;  whose  foliage  is 
scant,  undersized  and  light  green  in  color;  whose 
blossoms  are  but  scattering,  weak  and  inclined  to 
drop  without  setting  fruit;  and  the  fruit  of  which 
Then  let  us  have  a  look  — even  should  there  be  a  fairly  liberal  setting — soon 
at  that  “poke,”  or  "bag,”  or  “vessel,”  or  udder.  Call  turns  yellow  and  falls  from  the  trees,  suggests  to 
it  what  you  may  it  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  right  ’is,  usually 
type  of  head  and  “bread  basket”  if  the  cojv  is  to  do  in  the  soil, 
well  “at  the  pail.”  Remember  that  the  udder  is 
carried  high  in  the  heifer  and  gradually  descends 
in  the  older  cow,  so  that  it  then  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent  and  seemingly  large.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  abdominal  milk  veins — which  carry  blood  away 
from  the  udder— develop  with  age,  calf-bearing  and 
milk-giving.  A  heifer  is  not,  then,  to  he  condemned 
if  she  has  not  a  great,  tortuous  set  <>f  milk  veins. 

Those  will  come  later,  if  she  has  the  right  kind  of 
udder  and  the  natural  capacity  for  milk  production 
Indicated  by  other  signs  already  mentioned,  together 
with  wedge  shape  of  the  hind  quarters  and  thin.  It  IffsHgj 

long  thighs  and  long,  fine-boned  tail.  Very  prom-  fegfflttray 

inent  milk  veins  are  varicose  veins,  and  depend 
upon  it  that  they  cannot  be  there  without  snfiiciently 
capacious  "milk  wells”  or  orifices  of  the  abdominal 
wall  for  passage  inward  of  the  veins.  The  big  veins 
and  the  big  wells  are  associated  naturally  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  and  develop  jointly,  Do  not  condemn  an 
undeveloped  heifer  that  has  small  milk  wells. 

MILK  REQUIREMENTS. — Prefer  the  cow  that 
has  a  large  udder,  well  carried  forward  without 
hanging  in  four  prominent  pouches,  and  that  is  MMiffisffih 
covered  with  fine  silky  skin  and  characterized  by 
four  sufficiently  large  and  long  teats  that  are  proper¬ 
ly  placed  to  balance  the  udder  nicely.  Extra  large 
teats  and  those  that  are  close  together  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  while  the  presence  of  several  additional 
or  supernumerary  teats  also  is  objectionable. 

The  udder  should  be  of  normal  color  and 
one  quarter  should  correspond  wirh  its  mate  in 
shape,  size  and  color.  Beware  of  the  udder  that  is 
dark  red.  or  that  has  a  purplish  hue,  in  part  or 
whole,  or  that  shows  one  quarter,  or  more,  greatly 
enlarged.  Be  most  afraid  of  the  udder  that  is  found 
to  be  “hard  as  a  stoue  and  cold.”  That  is  a  com¬ 
bination  which  generally  spells  tuberculosis,  and  so 
does  the  presence  of  a  large  hard  mass  high  up  at 
the  back  of  the  udder.  But  do  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  visual  examination  of  the  udder.  Sit  down  and 
handle  every  part  of  the  udder  carefully,  for  hard¬ 
ened  masses  mean  that,  garget  has  been  present,  that 
milking  abilities  have  been  injured,  that  other  at¬ 
tacks  may  be  expected,  or  that  a  quarter  has  been 
“lost”  through  disease.  Strip  away  some  milk  from 
each  teat  in  turn.  Look  at  the  milk,  smell  it.  taste 
it,  and  so  make  sure  that  it  is  normally  rich  in  but- 
terfat,  correct  in  consistency  and  free  from  all  evi¬ 
dences  of  disease.  It  would  also  be  well  to  see 
the  cow  milked  dean  and  the  milk  weighed,  and  to 
have  a  butterfat  test  made,  if  the  cow  is  held  at  a 
high  figure, 

HEALTH  TESTS. — Lastly  the  cow  should  not  he 
bought  unless  die  has  been  tested  with  tuberculin 
and  found  free  from  tuberculosis  and  also  is  found, 
by  examination,  to  be  free  from  disease  affecting  her 
generative  organs,  and  we  should  also  like  to  know 
whether  she  has  produced  a  live  calf,  carried  the 
full  time.  So  far  as  contagious  abortion  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  also  is  possible  to  make  sure  of  the  health 
of  the  cow  by  having  a  sample  of  her  blood  tested 
by  the  “complement  fixation”  method.  That  useful 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  veterinary  departments 
of  our  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 


Sorrel  Makes  Its  Own  Lime 

O.\I0  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  following  clip¬ 
ping,  which  states  a  matter  that  has  often  puz¬ 
zled  fa  rmers : 

The  growth  of  sorrel,  or  “sour  dock,”  on  land  is  gou- 
4  rally  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  soil  acidity. 
H  may  be,  however,  that  this  idea  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
vised.  On  an  old  hill  field  there  was  an  unusual  stand 
nt  sorrel.  W  hen  the  field  was  broken  for  grass  the 
owner  believed  so  strongly  iti  its  acidity  that  he  did 
not  sow  Red  clover  at  all,  but  substituted  A lsiko.  But 
he  had  some  grass  seed  iu  the  drill  from  the.  seeding  of 
another  fi<  Id,  and  in  this  seed  there  was  some  Red  clo¬ 
ver.  Wherever  one  of  those  seeds  fell  it  not  only  grew, 
but  thrived.  One  would  not  ask  for  finer,  lustier  bunch¬ 
es  of  Red  clover  than  are  scattered  about  on  that  sup¬ 
posedly  acid  hill  field.  More  than  that,  where  a  few 
Altai  fa  stills  wore  gccideii  billy  scattered  they  grew.  A 
bunch  left  to  ripen  seed  last.  Fall  was  more ‘than  three 
Pet  high  and  the  young  plants  are  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  looking  this  Spring.  Where  Red  clover  and  Alfalfa 
grow  the  need  of  lime  cannot  be  so  great,  and  if  sorrel 
grows  there  too,  it  is  evidently  not  so  particular  as 
many  suppose  to  confine  its  activities  to  acid  land. 

In  his  excellent  book  on  “Manures  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,”  Dr.  II.  J.  Wheeler  points  out  an  interesting 
function  which  plants  like  sorrel  may  work  out. 
They  change  one  form. or  compound  of  lime  into  an¬ 
other.  The  common  sorrel  will  take  lime  from  soils 
in  which  carbonate  of  lime  Is  practically  absent.  In 
the  sorrel  lime  unites  with  oxalic  acid  to  form  an 
oxalate  of  lime.  Then  when  the  sorrel  is  plowed 
under  or  decays  in  the  soil  this  oxalate  of  lime  is 
broken  up  to  form  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  form  of 
lime  which  we  use  to  sweeten  the  soil.  This  will 
explain  what  many  farmers  have  noticed  about  sor¬ 
rel.  They  have  seen  their  fields  red  with  it  and 
accepted  this  as  a  sure  indication  of  a  sour  soil. 
They  plowed  the  sorrel  under,  and  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  that  unless  it  wore  limed  it  would  become 
as  sour  as  a  pickle.  Yet  to  their  surprise,  as  the 
sorrel  decayed  in  the  soil,  Red  clover  came  in 
thicker  than  before,  and  the  soil  was  evidently 
helped  by  the  sorrel.  We  now  see  why  this  was 
so.  The  sorrel  took  up  forms  •*£  lime  which  could 


Standard  Celery  Crates.  Fig.  464 
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shown  as  exhibits  of  the  children  from  various 
schools,  also  prizes  for  articles  made  by  school 
children.  Live  stock  came  in  for  its  share  of  at¬ 
tention,  from  the  horse,  cow,  hog,  down  to  the  chick¬ 
en  and  pets.  It  didn’t  seem  that  a  jollier  crowd 
could  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  old  town  did  get 
advertised,  for  the  moving  picture  man  got  in  on  if, 
and  I  wonder  how  mauy  thousand  readers  of  this 
paper  have  seen  the  pictures  of  the  Ironton  Apple 
Show,  which  have  been  shown  in  every  city  over 
the  country.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  to  advertise  a 
town  or  community  and  its  products,  and  bring  the 
city  and  country  people  together,  and  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  business 
of  each,  and  where  to  got  a  supply  of  the  needs  of 
each  from  the  other. 

While  Huntington,'  Ironton,  Portsmouth.  Chilli- 
cotlie  and  Circleville  have  some  great 

_  opportunities  and  greater  resources 

of  natural  products,  there  may  be  a 
few  thousand  other  towns  and  cities 
that  could  be  benefited  by  holding 
some  kind  of  a  home-coming,  Fall  fes¬ 
tival,  street  fair  or  what  they  want 
to  call  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  start 
t  it.  u.  t.  cox. 

k-  Lawrence  Co.,  O. 


Fall  Festivals  as  Means  of  Advertising  of  «ie  lurches  took  booths  and  served  relresh- 

0  ments,  some  apple  growers  had  space  and  sold  ap- 
Bringing  The  Country  and  Town  Together  pies,  good  ones  to  eat  of  the  famous  Grimes,  Jon- 

FO'R  three  or  four  years  a  good  many  of  the  nthan,  and  others  of  high  quality,  and  furnished 
smaller  cities,  mostly  county  seats,  have  held  boxes,  mailing  packages,  souvenir  packages,  of  ex- 
Fall  festivals  under  the  management  of  the  chain-  tra  fancy  fruit  from  the  home  county  for  visitors 
bers  of  commerce,  ns  means  of  advertising  the  cities  to  send  to  their  friends  all  over  the  country, 
and  their  products  and  business  houses,  and  the  sur-  An  airship  made  flights  every  day  through  the 
rounding  country  and  farm  products.  They  try  to  week.  There  were  side  shows  out  in  some  of  the 
give  it  a  name  for  each  place  that  is  appropriate,  streets  for  which  was  charged  admission,  but  no 
At  Ironton,  Ohio'  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Law-  immoral  shows  were  allowed  space.  Some  free  per- 
rence  County,  and  the  home  of  the  famous  Rome  formers  were  hired.  Two  fire  companies  of  the  city 
Beauty  apple,  they  decided  to  call  it  the  Apple  fought  a  water  battle  with  the  lire  hose,  one  side 
Show.  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  being  literally  washed  away.  Lectures  were  given 
River,  famous  for  the  corn  grown  around  there,  every  day  on  farm  topics  by  specialists, 
called  it  Korn  Karnival.  Other  places  they  called  Premiums  were  offered  on  a  large  list  of  pro- 

it  Farmers’  Fall  Festival  and  some  just  the  name  ducts.  The  apples  wore  shown  under  canvas  in  the 
of  the  city  or  town,  preceding  the 

word  festival.  There  are  two  moth-  _ 

ods  of  financing  the  shows.  One 


Who  Owns  the  Horses? 

ON  page  1066  there  is  a  question 
from  a  young  Virginia  farmer 
about  horses  based  on  the  original 
gift  of  a  mare.  My  answer  to  the 
would  be  as  follows: 


young  man 
•  *  The  gift  of  the  mare  colt  to  you  was 

- a  valid  gift,  and  the  absolute  title 

vested  in  yon.  The  gift  was  not  the 
less  valid  because  you  were  a  minor 
at  the  time.  A  minor  is  as  compe¬ 
tent  to  receive  and  hold  property  as 
an  adult,  though  he  may  not  divest 
himself  of  property  by  contract.  The 
contracts  of  a  minor  are  in  general 
voidable. 

The  gift  mare  is  viewed  under  the 
^  common  law  as  a  personal  chattel,  as 

J&afr  tangible  personal  property.  Title  to 

JT  new  personal  property  often  arises 

under  the  doctrine  of  accession.  Un¬ 
der  Ibis  doctrine,  the  offspring  of  an 
animal  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
dam.  The  common  law  so  held  for 
two  reasons:  First,  for  convenience, 
since  the  identity  of  the  sire  was  not 

- - always  known,  and,  second,  and  more 

important,  for  natural  justice;  since 
_  the  owner  of  the  dam  is  usually  de- 

Iprived  of  her  full  measure  of  work  or 
production  during  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  her  gestation,  lie  should  be 
3,-lijl  compensated  by  awarding  to  him  the 

x|||  offspring.  The  rule  here  stated,  as 

all  others  in  this  answer,  is  the  rule 
of  the  common  law.  The  common  law 
is  the  basic  law  of  all  our  States,  ex¬ 
cept  Louisiana,  in  which  the  civil 
law  governs.  The  common  law  has 
been  altered  in  some  States  as  to 
some  matters  by  statute,  but  this 
question  involves  only  fundamental 
principles,  seldom  changed  by  statute, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
answer  is  as  applicable  in  Virginia, 
as  in  New  York  or  California. 

There  were  certain  horses  or  mules, 
jit, jj  of  small  value  upon  the  farm,  beside 

your  gift  mare,  when  you  took  up  its 
management.  These  it  is  your  duty 
to  replace  to  an  equal  value.  After 
that,  all  the  offspring  of  your  gift 
mare  are  unquestionably  yours,  assuming  that  they 
have  been  worked  to  more  than  cover  their  keep. 
If  they  have  not  been  worked  since  you  left  the 
farm,  they  would  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  their  keep. 
I  assume  also  that  the  $200  mentioned  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  settlement  in  full  between  you  and  your 
father,  and  that  you  have  never  abandoned  your 
claim  to  the  colts.  L.  carl  sargent. 


The  Bull  Rake  in  Operation.  Fig.  465 


ernaele,  hut  finally  a  permanent 
brick  building  was  put  up  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  and  rented  for  other  purposes 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Booth 
spaces  of  about  10  feet  square  were  -r 
sold  at  $50  each,  and  there  may  have 
been  150  to  200  such  spaces  sold,  all 
they  had  anyway.  The  merchants. 
factories,  agencies,  etc.,  put  up  the 
very  nicest  displays  they  could,  and  •  'j 

had  advertising  matter  in  abundance 
and  courteous  attendants  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  people.  They  had  a  stage  up 
in  front  with  a  hand  to  furnish  the  •/ 
best  of  music,  had  some  of  the  best 
performers  of  the  country,  some  of  ' 

the  most  talented  singers,  and  gave  a 

performance  each  afternoon  and  _ _ 

evening  for  a  week.  Admissions  were 
25  cents  and  it  was  said  there  were  Sa&p1 
62.000  paid  admissions.  Season  k 

The  county  agricultural  agent  there 
had  charge  of  the  premium  depart- 
ment,  liberal  premiums  being  given 
on  most  everything  to  he  shown  at 
all  kinds  of  fairs.  Apple  displays  Sfffi3HQ§j 

shown  in  trays  the  size  of  the  face  of 
a  bushel  box,  on  racks  sloping  from 
the  side  wall  to  near  the  floor,  made 
attractive  exhibits.  I’lates  of  apples, 
peaches  pears,  plums,  pa  paws,  etc., 
were  shown  too.  Grains  and  vege- 
tables  occupied  shelves  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  walk  Canned  fruits,  women's 
work,  etc.,  occupied  tables  and  wall 
spaces,  making  a  grand  display. 

Everybody  was  interested  in  some  JGm&kiS! 

way,  and  had  a  grand  old  time  in 
the  town.  Special  days  were  given  to 
various  people  or  other  towns.  Grand 
automobile  parades  through  the  streets  enlivened 
things,  all  kinds  of  floats  being  devised  and  pre¬ 
miums  given. 

The  Apple  Show  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  held  just 
before  the  show  at  Huntington,  W.  A'a.,  20  miles 
away,  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  under  canvas- 
covered  booths  rented  at  $1.75  per  front  foot,  the 
merchants  having  preference  of  the  space  in  front 
of  their  stores.  Each  person  having  a  booth  furn¬ 
ished  his  own  decorations  and  displayed  his  wares 
and  advertised  as  he  wished.  H  was  free  to  every¬ 
body  to  go  as  long  as  they  wished,  and  as  often,  and 
the  whole  town  turned  out  every  day  and  night  too 
to  see  everything  and  everybody.  They  came  from 
the  country  and  all  nearby  towns  and  cities,  and 
former  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  come  premiums  given  to 
back  to  see  the  town  and  friends,  and  a  happy  and  Some  of  the  more  c 
jolly  crowd  it  was.  There  .may  h«we  been  40,000  paintings,  etc.,  were 
t..  60,000  people  on  tlie  street  siWera!  days.  '.Some  from  the  elements  of 


The  Stacker  on  a  Montana  Farm.  Fig.  466 


An  Orchard  Cover  Crop  of  Cow  Peas.  Fig.  467 
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September  2.  1916. 

Whys  and  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

ts  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will besent 
out  by  the  13.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  60  Church  St., 
New  York,  mn  n  u  fact  u  rcrs  of  t  h  e  wel  1  -k  nown 
“SCA  LECIDE*  ’  ata  very  early  date.  Ifyou 
arc  not  on  their  mailing  list.,  send  them  a 
posta  1  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer’s  name  and  yon  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  free, 


:ly.  This 
for  early 
The  crop 
are  very 

much  yellowed,  but  before  most  of  them 
i  most  interesting  one  for  would  have  fallen  over  naturally.  At  this 
thrashermen,  and  it  might  time  the  root  system  is  about  exhausted, 
nl  by  all  who  handle  such  and  the  onions  will  pull  easily,  however, 

if  we  linger  a  few  days  a  new  root  system 
will  begin  to  develop,  and  the  onions  will 
Peas  as  Cover  Crop  be  harder  to  pull,  and,  worst  of  all.  a  new 

legumes  or  other  plants  are  T°P  growth  will  be  prompted  to  develop, 
crops  in  orchards  or  corn  hut  frequently  may  uot  appear  until  after 
usually  better  for  each  far-  the  crop  is  in  storage, 
out  his  own  seed  eombina-  After  the  crop  is  pulled  and  laid  in 
Tver  crop,  as  soil  and  local  windrows  to  dry  for  a  few  hours  it 
e  much  to  do  with  it.  In  should  be  gathered  up  into  orates  or  bas¬ 
il  in  parts  of  the  Central  hets,  and  placed  under  shelter  away  from 
pea  gives  great  results  for  the  sun  and  rain,  hut  spread  out  on  floors, 
This  is  not  a  pea  at  all,  shelves  or  in  crates  in  such  a  way  that 
an.  It  cannot  endure  frost  paoh  onion  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of 
like  the  genuine  pea,  hut  a’r>  but  not  excessive  light.  Onions 
lot  dry  weather  it  will  stored  in  hulk  quickly  heat,  become  musty 

aud  lose  their  brightness.  A  low  even 

_ _ _ (  temperature  is  most  desirable.  A  light 

freeze  does  not  hurt  them,  provided  they 
thaw  out  gradually.  Thus,  if  H.  S.  J, 
wishes  to  store  Ins  onions  for  Winter 
use  he  should  not  grow  his  crop  from 
sets,  and  no  matter  what  kind  he  does 
plant  it  is  essential  that  they  be  pulled 
at  just  tin?  right  time,  i.  e.,  before  they 
-  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  new  start. 

Perfect  ventilation  in  storage  is  neces- 
»  sary  and  a  low  even  temperature  most  de- 

A*  sirable.  r.  w.  n. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Address  Dept.  N. 


Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vicia.  Vlllosa) 

Valuable  ns  a  Winter  paver  crop,  also  for  hay 
ami  Breen  manure.  Vicia  Viilosa  is  the  only 
reliable  Vetch  for  l«'a.ll  sowing.  Write  for  our 
lealiet  and  price  of  seed. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Kami  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus.  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 


WHEAT  GROWERS 


to  £?r  planting.  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
ET  Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality  selected 
fQl  Irom  the  choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400 
ZjK  nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost,  plus 

M %  rr*lU  only  Fiardy.  ffeili  dutf,  healthy, 

true  bo  immn — VVrit«  for  imm  wholesale  cata- 
■S  fipviflfc  valuable  Information  about  nursery 
ntock,  the  result  of  32  yearn'  experience. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 
24  Main  Stroel  c:  Dannvllln.  N.  Y. 

Diinsvtlle'  5  Pioneer  Wholesale  Xurseries' 


^  In  response  to  O.  C.  R.  of  Jacob’s 
Creek,  Pa.,  who  asked  for  a  remedy  for 
cherry  trees  that  failed  to  grow,  page 
31 G,  tile  fact  that  the  trees  made  good 
growth  before  they  died  shows  that  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  stock,  but 
with  something  else.  If  they  had  not 
started  at  all.  or  even  just  a  little,  then  I 
should  say  it  was  faulty  stock.  O.  C.  R. 
says  they  were  planted  in  April,  but  does 
not  state  this  year  or  last.  Considering 
they  were  planted  this  year,  and  the  soil 
was  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  rain  water  we  were  so  bountifully 
supplied  with  this  year.  I  would  say  the 
fault  is  with  soil.  If  drainage  had  been 
supplied  then  it  is  a  problem  for  some 


Big  drop  In  prices,  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
millions  of  trees,  nln  ubu  aud  plants.  New  price 
list  and  catalog  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERT.  Bo>  129.  Wctminsler.  Md. 


An  Explosion  of  Smut  Dust  in  a  Grain  Separator. — Fig.  468 


workmen,  or  that  a  box  of  matches  had 
fallen  into  the  separator.  Even  when  the 
most  careful  watch  was  made  for  these 
things,  explosions  occurred.  A  long  set 
of  careful  experiments  demonstrated  that 
the  trouble  came  from  dust  explosion. 
The  dust  and  smut  from  the  grain  accu¬ 
mulated  inside  the  separator,  and  were 
finally  exploded  by  a  spark  of  electricity 
developing  in  running  the  machine.  The 
bulletin  gives  a  full  statement  of  the 
matter,  with  pictures  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  of  these  explosions.  They 
are  very  serious  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
picture  shown  at  Fig,  408.  This  shows 
an  explosion  of  smut  dust  in  the  sep¬ 
arator.  It  was  taken  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
plosion  and  during  the  fire  which  re¬ 
sulted.  It  has  been  shown  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  smut  which  often  pours  in 
a  black  cloud  from  the  separator  is  in¬ 
flammable  and  the  dust  of  the  grain 
thrown  out  with  the  smut  adds  to  the 
fuel  and  intensifies  the  flame.  The  trouble 
is  not  so  likely  to  occur  away  from  the 
very  dry  regions  of  the  Northwest,  yet 
there  is  probably  more  or  less  danger 
when  thrashing  in  any  dry  time,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  grain  is  full  of  smut. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  smutty  grain 
running  through  the  machine  in  any 
event.  When  we  consider  the  increased 
danger  from  fire,  we  may  well  pay  extra 
attention  to  soaking  the  grain  in  forma¬ 
lin  to  clean  up  the  smut.  Various  plans 
are  suggested  for  protecting  the  separa¬ 
tor  and  preventing  these  fires.  In  some 
cases  a  suction  fan  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  separator  to  take  out  the  dust  as  it 
accumulates,  and  blow  it  away  by  itself. 
An  automatic  lire  extinguisher  in  some 
cases  is  placed  on  top  of  the  separator. 
This  is  filled  with  chemicals  in  solution. 

It  may  he  said  to  really  represent  a  large 
soda  water  fountain.  There  is  a  tank  of 
water  containing  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
and  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  so 
that  when  the  two  are  put  together  gas 
is  formed  and  blown  out  upon  the  fire. 
Many  of  the  separators  too  are  fitted  out 
with  a  wiring  system,  with  wires  run¬ 
ning  to  the  ground  so  as  to  remove  the 
electric  current  and  thus  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  spark  inside  the  separator. 

The  danger  is  serious  in  the  drier 
parts  of  the  West,  and  explosions  have 
also  taken  place  in  grain  mills  and  ele¬ 
vators  as  the  result  of  a  spark  produced 
by  static  electricity,  which  is  generated 
by  the  operation  of  the  machinery.  The  < 


make  a  tremendous  growth.  As  it  is  a 
legume,  the  cow  pea  adds  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  as  well  as  a  great  hulk  of  organic 
matter.  The  picture  at  Fig.  4(57,  page 
1151.  shows  an  orchard  in  Indiana  in 
which  cow  peas  are  growing  as  a  late 
coyer  crop.  Their  rank  growth  fits  them 
well  for  Ibis  purpose,  though  we  have  uot 
found  them  equal  to  Canada  field  peas 
north  of  about  Trenton.  N.  J.  In  Dela¬ 
ware  or  south  they  will  work  wonders. 
We  would  not  seed  them  alone,  but 
should  add  some  other  crop  to  grow  on 
after  harvest. 


lor  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot 
grown  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer 
i'Oaif  111  g  stand  arc!  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Alsr 

»£SPB£KRr  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  FRUI1 
1RELS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free, 
Marry  L.  Squires,  Remiienburg,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  £81 

August,'  Septoniber  mid  October  suiting*.  Layev 
id ?< ills  from  flO  different  v;irit*Hos,  inciiuUtic  Falt- 
bciiilng,  Bond  foronui  W,  j.Keitfaril 


Stoner  s  Miracle,’  and  "Si.  Louis  Grand  Prize. 
Lest  mdeanrul  seed.  Prices  reasonable. Write  ford 
e.ularaud  sami . .  - 


pies.  JN. McPherson, R.  0. . Scottsville, N. Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE  timothy,  alfalfa, vetch, Etc. 

ITiMllllTIUin  "  o  1 1  C  r\l  C  r.,000  llusfu-ls  fine  Seed  Wheat. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  W.  N.  SCURF  F,  Bn  0.  Xrw  Crli.le,  0. 

Russian  Pitkus  SaedRjs 

bu.  Supply  limited.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Mow  may  omens  lie  kept  through  the 
Winter  without  spoiling?  I  raise  them 
from  bottom  sets,  and  keep  them  in  an 
open  shed  till  freezing  weather  comes, 
then  put  them  in  the  potato  cellar.  They 
commence  to  grow  before  they  are  put  in 
the  cellar,  and  keep  on  till  they  are  not 
fit  to  eat.  ix.  s.  J. 

McArthur,  O. 

Before  onions  are  planted,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  carefully  consider  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  grown. 
Onions  grown  from  sets  are  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  Summer  use  only.  They 
should  not  he  kept  for  Winter.  They 
will  sprout  out  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  done,  or  else  they  will  rot  in  the  heart. 

We  hear  considerable  of  the  “new 
onion  culture.”  This  method  of  sowing 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

TT  tilichcr  protein  i-ont.nt,  thnn  alfulfa. 

r  I  o  1/  C  D  Writo  for  prl.'-a  and  Infotmulimi. 

^  **  ^  ™  n*  E.  Barton,  Bo*  29,  Falmouth,  Kj. 


oughiy  seasoned  stock.  Kobt.  GUliutr,  Medina  N  Y 


Put  a  New-Way  Engine 
on  Your  Corn  Binder 

and  harvest  your  crop  more  quickly  and  cheaply. 
You  need  not  take  chances  with  the  weather 
but  can  get  your  corn  in  at  the  right  time, 
x  ou  save  wear  and  tear  on  your  binder  and 
strain  on  your  horses. 


have  the  disadvantage,  however,  that  this 
method  requires  more  work  in  early 
Spring,  hut  onions  grown  from  these 
transplanted  seedlings  will  keep  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  onions  grown  from  sets ;  further¬ 
more  these  onions  may  be  marketed  extra 
early  to  late,  according  to  the  market. 
The  best  onions  for  transplanting  are  the 
Deniu  and  Prizctaker  varieties.  Onions 
grown  from  seed  sown  directly  in  the 
field  very  early  in  the  Spring,  are  by  far 
the  best  keepers;  however,  the  white  va¬ 
rieties  are  the  hardest  to  store  success- 
f ully.  Best  results  in  keeping  onions  of 
any  kind  are  had  only  when  a  few  princi¬ 
ples  are  thoroughly  understood  and  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  onions  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  growth  the  tops  will  begin  to 
go  down.  At  this  time  a  featherweight 
roller,  such  as  a  slat  barrel,  may  be  rolled 
over  the  field  to  push  down  the  tops,  thus 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 


Tub  r.  N.-Y.  notes  editorially  that 
plants  valued  in  one  section  often  are 
weeds  in  the  way  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  sandy  soils  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  hero  and  southward  Yucca 
filainentosa  spreads  in  patches  like  the 
Canada  thistle  does  in  the  North,  where 
the  nurserymen  quote  the  plants  at 
25  cents  each.  Known  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  as  devil’s  shoestring  and  hear  grass. 

I  am  often  asked  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  for 
any  pieces  of  the  root  left  in  the  ground 
will  soon  make  new  plants.  Crowing 
oh  a  lawn  with  the  roots  undisturbed, 
this  Yucca  makes  a  pretty  clump  and 
splepdid  spikes  of  lily-like  flowers,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  lily  family.  Ornithogalura 
u.nbellatum,  known  as  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

I  have  seen  infest  the  land  till  it  choked 
out  wheat,  and  when  the  land  is  plowed 
the  white  bulbs  looked  like  gravel  all 
through  the  soil.  I  have  seen  lawns  here 
completely  taken  possession  of  by  this 
pretty  white  flower,  and  in  waste  places 
here  every  Bpring  the  blue-bell  hyacinth, 
Museari  botryoides,  covers  acres,  and  yet 
we  find  these  bulbs  catalogued,  and  they 
doubtless  are  pretty  if  watched  and  not 
allowed  to  spread  where  they  are  not 
wanted. 

Amarautus  tricolor  and  its  varieties 
make  pretty  beds,  but  make  innumerable 
seeds,  and  may  become  as  troublesome  ns 
the  common  pigweed.  There  is  need 
therefore  for  lovers  of  gardens  to  watch 
many  things  that  are  in  themselves 
pretty,  but  may  become  a  nuisance  if  not 
watched,  when  allowed  to  seed.  Cannas 
volunteer  freely  iu  my  garden  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  seed.  This  year  they  came 
up  among  my  China  asters,  and  in  a  bed 
of  Vernon  Begonias,  though  I  usually  cut 
out  the  heads  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fail, 
and  this  year  I  even  have  volunteer 
plants  of  Dahlias  growing,  while  volun¬ 
teer  China  asters  are  common,  and  the 
little  cormlets  of  Gladioli  shaken  off  iu 
digging,  come  up  like  wheat  in  the 
Spring.  Last  Fall  Dahlia  seedlings  that 
I  did  not  care  to  save,  were  left  to  then- 
fate,  but  last  Spring  they  came  up  smiling 
and  crowded  themselves  among  other 
plants,  and  the  men  digging  the  borders 
did  not  care  to  destroy  what  they 
thought  I  valued,  and  the  result  was  big 
masses  of  Dahlias  where  not  wanted. 

This  year  the  stem-rot  disease  seems  to 
be  especially  prevalent  among  the  China 
asters,  and  my  beds  look  very  patchy,  for 
I  pull  out  these  affected  plants  as  soon  as 
seen. 

Here,  and  southward  the  Nerine  or 
Guernsey  lily,  called  by  some  spider  lily, 
makes  pretty  umbels  of  flowers  in  the 
Fall,  and  then  the  green  leaves  appear 
and  remain  till  the  following  Summer, 
when  they  disappear  entirely  and  one  has 
to  keep  the  bed  weeded  and  bare.  Nov 
1  propose  to  remedy  this  by  plautiug  tub¬ 
ers  of  the  hardy  Kvausiaun  Begonia, 
which  I  have  again  procured,  between  the 
Net i nes.  Then  when  the  Nerines  fail  the 
Begonias  will  appear  and  make  the  bed 
pretty  while  the  Neriues  rest.  This  Be¬ 
gonia  makes  line  foliage  and  a  mass  of 
pale  pink  bloom,  and  is  hardy  anywhere, 
for  I  have  had  it  stand  where  the  s^il 
froze  deeply  every  Winter  and  zero 
weather  was  common.  I  have  tried  the 
greenhouse  tuberous  Begonias  outside  and 
iu  screened  frames,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
in  our  climate  outside  a  shaded  green¬ 
house,  while  the  old  hardy  sort  is  a 
splendid  bodder. 

Down  here  the  ordinary  gerauiums 
which  bed  so  finely  northward,  are  per¬ 
fectly  useless  as  bedding  plants,  but  the 
varieties  of  the  everblooming  Begonias 
bed  splendidly.  I  have  a  bed  this  Sum¬ 
mer  of  Vernon  bordered  with  white  ones 
which  has  been  a  mass  of  scarlet  and 
white  flowers  all  Summer.  The  red  ones 
turn  their  foliage  to  a  rich  reddish  bronze 
outside,  while  the  white  ones  keep  the 
foliage  green,  and  all  bloom  persistently. 
While  these  are  easily  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  I  grow  them  from  seed.  The  dust¬ 
like  seeds  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  line 
soil  iu  flats  in  Spring  and  grow  very 
rapidly  and  make  line  plants  for  bedding 
out  of  2^4-iuch  pots,  and  usually  show 
signs  euough  of  bloom  to  distinguish  the 


varieties,  though  I  often  get  some  crossed, 
and  get  pink  flowers  instead  of  red.  But 
this  does  not  matter  much  in  the  beds, 
for  I  always  have  enough  of  the  pure 
white  ones  for  the  border. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  to  stick  out 
in  Summer  in  the  mixed  borders  is  the 
Chinese  Hibiscus.  I  have  five  varieties 
of  these  with  flowers  from  scarlet  to  yel¬ 
low  and  salmon.  The  plants  bloom  finely 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  are  taken 
up  and  cut  back  and  potted  for  Winter. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  wood  root  well 
iu  Summer  under  the  shaded  glass  and 
make  good  plants  for  setting  the  next 
Spring,  so  that  one  has  to  take  up  only 
the  stock  plants  for  the  house  where 
some  few  blooms  can  be  had  in  Winter, 
and  when  these  get  overgrown,  some  of 
the  younger  can  be  potted. 

Of  the  hardy  Hibiscus  family  the  gay¬ 
est.  is  the  comparatively  new  hybrid 
form  known  as  Marvel  mallows.  I  have 
a  row  of  these  along  a  garden  fence 
where  for  a*  long  time  in  Summer  they 
flaunt  their  immense  flowers  from  white 
to  crimson,  and  make  a  gay  show.  They 
are  cut  to  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  and 
always  start  more  strongly  in  the  Spring. 
As  the  mass  gets  too  thick  they  are  taken 
up  and  divided  and  replanted  in  the  Fall. 
My  plants  grow  about  seven  feet  tall,  and 
with  a  mass  of  the  King  Humbert  Oanna 
in  front  of  them  the  show  is  worth  look¬ 
ing  at,  while  along  the  front  of  the  bor¬ 
der  a  row  of  scarlet  dwarf  Zinnias  adds 
to  the  display.  All  these  being  flowers 
that  the  house  folks  never  cut,  the  dis¬ 
play  is  well  kept  up.  w.  f.  massf.y. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Cover  Crop 

I  have  a  field  of  light  gravelly  soil 
rather  steep ;  have  plowed  under  one  crop 
of  rye  and  a  crop  of  oats  (very  light 
crops)  ;  have  just  cut  another  crop  of  rye 
which  is  pretty  good.  Would  you  advise 
harrowing  ground  thoroughly  and  sowing 
to  rye  again  and  seeding  down  to  Sweet 
clover?  There  has  never  been  any 
Sweet  clover  grown  here  so  I  cannot  get 
any  local  information.  Would  the  nnsear- 
ifiefi  seed  he  better  for  Fall  seeding?  I 
sowed  some  veteh  with  the  rye  last  Fall, 
but  it  did  not  make  much  growth.  Is  it 
possible  to  buy  Hop  clover  seed?  It  has 
made  a  good  growth  with  us,  and  our 
horses  relish  it  and  do  well  on  it  with 
less  grain  than  un^Timothy  hay,  and  I 
thought  it  might  prepare  the  ground  for 
Bed  clover  or  Alfalfa  later.  J.  R.  C. 

Vermont. 

We  adiise  against  seeding  Sweet 
clover  in  the  rye.  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
would  see  much  of  it  in  Spring.  The 
Sweet  clover  must  go  in  early  enough  to 
make  considerable  growth  before  Winter 
comes  on,  or  it  will  surely  be  killed  out. 
It  is  not  designed  for  cover  cropping — 
like  Crimson.  Alsike  or  Bed  clovers.  We 
should  use  four  pounds  of  Alsike  clover 
seed  per  acre  with  the  rye.  This  hardy 
clover  grows  well  on  rather  sour  and 
damp  land  and  gives  a  good  crop.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  suit  you  better  than  vetch, 
Red  clover  or  Sweet  clover — seeded  with 
that  rye.  Some  of  the  seedsmen  could 
supply  small  quantities  of  Hop  clover 
seed,  but  we  believe  it  will  prove  inferior 
to  Alsike. 

Fall  Gardens. — At  the  North  we  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  out¬ 
door  gardening.  Iu  the  warmer  climate 
of  the  South  they  are  now  planning  for  a 
new  lease  of  garden  life.  A  bulletin 
from  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
makes  the  following  suggestion  for  Au¬ 
gust  :  ‘‘Among  the  vegetables  that  need 
to  lie  planted  immediately  we  recoin  mend 
Irish  potatoes,  cabbage — seed  planted 
where  they  are  to  grow,  collurds  cauli¬ 
flower,  onions,  either  seed  or  set',  early 
maturing  field  corn  for  roasting  ears,  bar¬ 
ter  beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  beans.  A  month  of  ripe 
tomatoes  can  usually  be  secured  if  strong, 
healthy  plants  are  started  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  A  quicker  method  is  to  bend  down 
tlie  old  vines  where  they  have  new 
leaves  on  the  tips,  and  cover  them  with 
earth  just  back  of  these  leaves.  If  the 
covered  parts  are  bruised  or  twisted  roots 
quickly  form,  and  the  vine  can  then  be 
cut  away  from  the  old  stalk  leaving  a 
healthy  plant  which  will  bear  quickly. 
The  first  planting  of  turnips  or  mustard 
can  also  be  made  at  this  time.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later  cooler  weather  plants 
can  be  started ;  among  these  are  recom¬ 
mended  bunch  beans,  spinach,  beets,  let¬ 
tuce,  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley,  and  cel¬ 
ery.  Radishes  can  be  planted  iu  succes¬ 
sion  every  two  or  three  weeks,  as  can  tur¬ 
nips.  mustard  and  lettuce.” 


FREE 

—to  Every  Farmer 

This  book  contains  reports  of  tbe 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  the 
latest  scientific  method  of  seed 
cleaning  to  secure  the  greatest 
yield 

FORMGLDEHyDE 

'WJig  Farmer's  friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant  — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts,  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and 
black  leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  One  pint 
bottle  35  cents  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  this  big  illustrated  book  today. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York 


The  Frederick  County  Spreader 

Lou)  Price  and  Quality  Combined 


To  our  knowledge  the  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader  want  In- flrxt  mucccwI'uI 
aproruler  placed  lief  ore  the  American  Fortner  and  each 
yur  wo  have  added  ajieelaJ  features.  Our  isiti  model 
spreader  will  Hpi-cnil  a  larger  variety  of  limo  and  ferti¬ 
lisers  than  any  ot  her  spreader  on  the  market,  la  simple 
in  construction,  willed  means  durability.  Contains  all  the 
newest  Improvements,  tnuluditnr  automatic  gear-clutch, 
indicator,  ae re-mark,  lid  ore r  aereeil.  etc.  Attractive 
price  on  Unit  spreader  tu  each  locality. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Ocpt.  019,  Baltimore, Md. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C*  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

lOlVPn  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

*  Lvl  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  tor  SO  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 

■  It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


Submerge  The  Black  Shells  in  water. 
Let  them  dry,  and  then  put  them  in 
your  gun.  Each  chambers  and  ejects 
perfectly.  Other  tests  prove  nine 
other  important  points  of  superiority 
for 


BLACK  SHELLS 


\Snokclez/  and  Black  Powders 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that 
of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement,  tear  it 
out  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  send 
back  to  you  an  order  on  your  dealer 
for  the  three  shells,  free,  from  his 
stock,  and  for  a  booklet  that  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  these  knowledge¬ 
getting  tests. 

United  States  Cartridge  Company 

2552  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 


Free  Shells 

For  Waterproofing  Tests 


“The  Joynt  Brand”  Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  best  Potash  fertilizer.  The  best,  cheapest  and 
most  lasting  fertilizer.  They  solve  the  fertilizer 
problem.  Correspondence  invited.  References, 
Dunn's  or  Bradstreet  s  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Luck¬ 
now, Out.  Address,  JOHN  JOTNT,  Lucknow  Out..  Canada 
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Make  Your  Stump  Land 
Grow  Biff  Crops  For  You 


Don’t  let  stumps  and  rocks  cheat  you  out  of  any  more 
money.  Next  year  you  can  be  plowing  over  every 
inch  of  ground  where  they  now  stand.  For  you  can 
blow  them  out  quickly  and  cheaply  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powden 

J 1 1  TWWTFWINWWM 


The  Safest  Explosive: 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


BOOK  COUPOH  l 


\TL.\S  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del., 


Send  me  your  74-page  book  '  Reiter 
farming."  1  am  interested  m the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
•uhteh  I  mark  X.,  RX6 


Slump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting, 
Subsoil  Blusunit 
Tree  Planting 
Diteb  Digging, 
Ouarrying-Mining 


Address 


Name 


Punch  a  hole  under  a  stump, 
load,  light  the  fuse,  and  the 
stump  is  instantly  blown  out 
in  kindling,  ready  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  and  burned.  It 
doesn't  take  long  to  clear  up 
a  big  field  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder. 


There  are  many  other  way* 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  will  help 
you.  Use  it  for  subsoiling 
and  get  bigger  crops — plant 
trees  with  it  and  they  will 
grow  twice  as  fast  and  bear 
earlier.  Get  prices  from  the 
Atlas  dealer  near  you. 


Book  "Better  Farming"  Sent  FREE 

This  illustrated  book  shows  the  improved  method  o!  clear¬ 
ing  land,  subsoiling,  draining,  tree-planting,  etc.  It 
explains  how  any  farmer  can  grow  bigger  and  bettet 
crops,  and  how  Allas  Faun  Powder  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
place  expensive  labor  for  many  farm  operations. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  gS!  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville, 
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Efce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE  GAS  TO 
HELP  BUILD 

WITTE  ENGINES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


Wheat  and  oats  have  all  heen  bar-  ones.  Cheek-rowing  is  not  practical  in 
vested,  and  most  of  the  oats  thrashed,  many  cases.  The  soil  is  productive,  espe- 

Farmcrs  are  busy  hauling  manure  and  dally  fitted  for  a  good  crop  of  witch 

plowing  for  the  Fall  sowing.  Hay  was  a  grass,  which  springs  up  luxuriantly  when- 
very  good  crop  in  Southeastern  1'ennsyl-  ever  the  land  is  broken  and  by  the  second 
vauia.  Wheat  was  good  in  Lebanon  year  of  ordinary  corn  and  potato  cultiva- 
Oounty,  and  only  fair  in  Lancaster  and  tion  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  distributed 
Lerka.  Oats  were  only  fair.  Fruit  of  all  in  every  part,  of  the  field  and  will  choke 
kinds  plentiful.  Wheat  is  selling  at  $1.25  out  clover  or  gracs  seed  to  a  considerable 
per  bushel,  corn,  $1.85 ;  and  oats,  45  extent. 

cents  per  bushel.  Some  hay  is  being  sold  #  Not  a  few  of  the  older  farmers  have 
at  $10  per  ton.  Not  muck  live  stock  be-  given  up  the  cultivation  of  some  of  their 
ing  sold  at  present.  Milk  is  quoted  $1.55  best  fields,  driven  out  by  the  rampant 
for  August'  by  Ilershey.  Others  pay  $1.50  growth  of  witch  grass.  A  top-dressing  of 
per  hundred.  Eggs  are  20  Cents  per  manure,  especially  the  dressing  from  poul- 
dozen  ;  live  poultry  10  to  17  ;  broilers,  20e  try-houses  on  such,  usually  moist,  fields, 
per  pound.  Farm  labor  is  somewhat  produces  bountiful  crops  of  coarse  grass 
scarce,  but  not  acutely  so.  Farmers  are  year  after  year.  Field  crops  of  all  sorts 
paying  $2  per  day  and  board  during  bar-  are  much  injured  by  the-  presence  of  the 

vest.  r..  F.  8.  robber  grass.  In  not  a  few  instances  the 

Sheridan,  Pa.  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  und  small  grains 

,  ,  are  but  half  crops  and  the  acreage  is  of 

Apples  will  be  about  one-half  crop  ;  po-  necessity  reduced.  The  present  season 
tatoes  nearly  a  failure.  The  bay  crop  has  been  especially  favorable  to  the  pest 
was  extra  large  and  harvested  in  fine  con-  whioh  overran  the  ground  while  the  crop 
dition.  \\ i  heat  is  good.  Oats  and  barley  was  unplauted  or  slowly  germinating, 
did  not  fill  well  on  aeoount  of  dry  weath-  The  introduction  of  small  silos  and  rais- 
r,‘-  *  orxT1Sx?  ls  lort  crol>*  c-  T-  ir-  ing  of  silage  corn  has  helped  out  on  a 

Cato,  -N.  Y.  few  farms;  toll  and  thickly  set  corn 

Apples  are  about  one-half  crop  with  yoar  after  year  is  not  as  favorable  to  the 
considerable  fungus  showing.  Potato  Brass  as  was  the  smaller  flints.  Rut  there 
acreage  about  one-half,  with  poor  stand,  arc  yet  remaining  the.  bulk  of  oar  lands 
some  late  pieces  showing  up  well.  Corn  in  the  condition  described.  Other  and 
poorest  I  ever  saw  with  small  acreage,  dmerent  systems  of  cropping  must  come. 
Hay  large  crop  mainly  well  cured,  some  Our  farmers  nave  too  long  been  liberal 
over-ripe  w  G  \  purchasers  of  small  gram.  Much  of  this 

Canandaigua  NY  '  ought  to  be  Taised  at  home,  but  there  are 

’  no  thrashing  machines,  no  reapers,  not 

Crops  of  apples  will  he  very  short  here,  even  an  old-fashioned  grain  cradle  in 
this  being  the  off  year.  This  affects  all  many  neighborhood^.  Few  so  called  far- 
leading  varieties  with  the  possible  excep-  mers  COllId  properly  tie  a  bundle  of  grain, 
tion  of  the  Spy.  Greenings  were  a  mass  yet  hundreds  of  acres  of  rye,  barley, 
of  bloom,  but:  scarcely  any  fruit  set,  al-  wheat  and  oats,  could  and  in  the  writer's 
though  1  under  stand  along  the  Wallkill  opinion  would  be  i*aised,  if  ouee  the  land 
Valley,  where  a  larger  variety  is  grown,  were  free  of  the  witch  grass  pest,  and  a 
there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  are  a  system  of  grain  farming  introduced.  Here 
total  failure,  Hie  buds  freezing,  and  the  is  work  for  the  farm  bureaus.  As  to  the 
cold  weather  injured  the  trees  to  a  large  methods  for  extermination  of  witch  grass, 
extent.  Blackcaps  mid  raspberry  bushes  The  It.  N.-Y.  recently  published  an  arti- 
were  frozen  1o  within  a  couple  of  feet  ole  on  rye  which  was  in  line.  Millet, 
from  the  ground,  but  they  branched  out  buckwheat,  or  Indian  wheat  and  oats,  are 
and  we  have  the  largest  crop  we  have  all  good  to  shade  out  other  crops.  These 
had  in  some  years,  all  berries,  both  enlfi-  followed  h.v  others  like  clover,  potatoes, 
rated  and  wild,  are  large  and  plentiful,  etc*.,  or  Fall  plowing  and  more  smother 
(’berries  gave  a  good  yield,  but  the  con-  crop  if  needed,  are  bound  to  effect  a  cure, 
tinned  wet  weather  rotted  a  good  per-  ('lover  following  corn  seedel  at,  last  cul- 
eenjtage.  Plums  are  very  promising,  all  tivation  and  hogged  off  the  following 
fruit  and  berries  except  apples  are  sold  year  will  do  much  toward  tho  end;  in 
to  local  customers.  Farmers  are  about  fact,  the  witch  grass  itself  is  a  delicacy 
one  month  behind  in  their  work,  owing  to  often  preferred  by  the  hog  in  preference 
the  great  amount  of  rain  could  not  .work  to  any  of  the  clovers,  and  he  likes  to  dig 
crops.  Corn  looks  well,  hut  will  have  for  the  Toots  and  eat  the  succulent  blades 
to  grow  rapidly  to  escape  frost.  Oats  and  which  are  especially  nutritious  during 
wheat  and  rye  are  a  good  yield.  We  their  early  growth.  obsebvek. 

never  had  such  a  yield  of  hay  and  never  . _ 

clover  in  such  abundance,  it.  seems  to  be 

springing  up  everywhere;  it  lias  fallen  Local  Poultry  Clubs 

down  badly  and  makes  cutting  very  diffi-  a  •  t-  u  ,  .  ,  . 

cult.  Help  to  gather  crops  is  the  great  0nfi  ,n,  Iva”8aB  Poultry  clubs  are  being 
problem  if  we  are  to  continue  farming.  organized  The  object  is  to  encourage 
Dwaarkill,  N.  Y.  k.  j.  t  uniform  breeding  so  that  poultry  of  a 

*  v  *  rwiiu’hhrkr  hnnri  olio  (  >iAr  Ita  rAo  va/I 


GASOLINE 


PREPARED  AUTO  OILS 


The  Life  of  your  machinery,  also 
your  automobile,  are  regulated  by 
the  quality  of  oil  used.  The 

Pennsylvania  Sales  Gimp  any 

have  earned  wide-world  lame  for  the  high 
standard  and  maximum  efficiency  of  their 
oil  produces.  Their  Refineries  arclocated 
in  the  heart  of  the  best  oil  producing  terri¬ 
tory  in  Pennsylvania  and  their  refining 
process  produce*  the  purest  and  highest 
powered  gasoline,  the  most  brilliant  illu¬ 
minating  oil*  and  the  very  best  lubricat¬ 
ing  and  cylinder  oils  on  the  market. 

Send  S3. 50  and  we  will  send  you  ten 
Gallons  of  the  Ilf  at  M  aching  Ot/you  ever 
used.  Or  for  $4,00  wc  will  send  you  ten 
gallons  of  High  Grade  Auto  Oil  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  carbonate  and  especially  re¬ 
fined  for  Auto  Cylinders. 

No  charge  for  containers.  Ask  us  for 
price  on  Kerosene  and  Gasoline.  Ship¬ 
ments  prompt  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

References:  First  National  Bank,  Eldred, 
Pa.,  or  any  Commercial  Agency. 

THE  BEST  CHEAPEST 

IN  THEW0RLD  WfONTHE MARKET 


\  "Built  by  Exparta" 

)  l  have  bee-i  building  engines  right  here  fn 
Kansas  City  Tor  30  years,  und  ora  given  the 
iT,  hlgUeat  credit  by  llun'B  and  Brodstreet’e. 
Jb  t  do  not  toil  yin  this  boosting!?.  but  Just  to 
{  let  you  know  that  I  must  be  dependable  or 
L.,  1  could  not  have  been  bo  constantly  nuceess- 
Vb  Tulin  a  business  extending  over  no  many 
L  years.  Thin  record  also  enables  mo  to  buy 
mm  the  very  highest  quality  materials  at 
ffl  I,, west,  cash,  hip-quantity  prices, 
ffl  I  have  always  built  the  very  best  engine 

±U  I  could,  regardless  of  price  and  protit.  I 
JM  sell  direct  from  factory  to  over— tho  ono 
Atm  small  factory  profit  is  nil  you  pay.  For- 
/Tl  merly  tho  retail  pricesof  tny  engines  were 


Built  in  2.8. 4. 6.  6 . 12. 1 0  and  £2 II-I\ 
Bites,  in  different  styles  for  Kerosene, 
Gfvsoline,  Naphtha.  Diet  i  Pale  or  Gas, 
Stationary,  portable  or  saw-rift  types. 

|  Write  for  new  book,  "How  In  Judge 
L  Engines, "pricoa. etc.— Kn.  H.Wirno, 
I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1  1885  OsMand  Aitrms,  Kinsai  City,  Mo. 

J  1895  Empli*  BulUlnj,  Pittsburgh,  ft.  * 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALES  CO.,  Eldred,  Pa 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

tlM.t  m  B.  Al  - •  ■  *  *  a  ■  ■ 


Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas... 

Citrua  Fruits.  Hume . 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.... 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . . . . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 


With  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Tliousaudfl  wo  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses— why  not  you? 

Sizes  10  to  -100  Lb  la.  dully ;  hand  , 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators,  / 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  .filters,  etc, 

Fully  guaranteed.  A 11  power  3 
presses  havo  steel  beams 
and  sills.  Catalog  Free.  ■ 
HYORATTLIO  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  lUload.  0. 

Or  Room  119  L  Cortlandt  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Advisor,  Law.,..  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine . 1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon .  .50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


P  B  malcesclean,com- 
JB  pact  bales  of  any- 
1W  thing  balable.  Built 
w  by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 


for  every  need.  Biggest  re- 
Bnlts  und  profits  for  users.  < 

W  rite  for  latent  Catalog,  j 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  k 
2044  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy, III, 


uMC-'O* 


Build  Foundations 
That  Last  for  Ages 


Concrete  foundations  are  easily  built.  The)' 
never  decay  and  are  as  strong  and  as  enduring  as 
solid  rock.  They  keep  out  drafts,  dampness  and 
vermin  and  are  absolutely  fireproof.  Our  free  ser¬ 
vice  sheets  show  how  to  build  foundations  and 
scores  of  other  concrete  improvements  with 


ALPHA  is  pure,  live  and  active — every  pound  of  it.  Hourly 
tests  by  chemists  keep  its  liitfh  quality  uniform.  Every  sack 
is  guaranteed  fully  to  meet  standard  specifications. 

Free  Check  the  improvements  you  are  planning. 

Building  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
®  and  mail  today.  You  will  receive  valuable 
oheets  building  suggestions  free  of  charge. 

□  Garage  □  Silo  □  Step* 

D  Driveway  □  Poultry  House  Q  Porch 

□  Culvert  []  Cora  Crib  Q  Meat  House 

□  Foundation  □  Storage  Cellar  □  Milk  House 

G  Walls  G  Dam  Q  Ice  House 

□  Barn  □  Greenhouse  □  Manure  Pit 

D  Water  Trough  □  Hot  Bed  □  Septic  Tank 

□  Gutter  and  Curb  Q  Hog  House  □  Tennis  Court 

Department  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO  .  Offices8;1  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  :  New  York,  Horton,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Savanuub 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1131.) 

Our  guests  laughed  at  our  ways  of 
housekeeping.  “Just  like  boys,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Frost.  “Now  let  me  show 
you  how  to  wash  dishes." 

But  it  was  rinzel  who  gave  us  the 
lesson.  “First  I  pour  the  hot  water,  this 
way  and  let  it  per-r-colate.”  She  purred 
out  the  word  like  a  mischievous  kitten 
and  I  forgot  the  rest  of  the  lesson  watch¬ 
ing  her  neat  plump  hand  moving  capably 
about  with  the  soap  and  tinware. 

“I  served  ten  years  in  a  washery  wash, 
swabbing  off  dishes,  swishery  swash,” 
sang  Harry  as  he  flourished  his  own  de¬ 
vice,  a  newspaper  dish  towel.  “It’s  the 
Evening  Star,”  he  explained.  “It  makes 
a  good  towel  but  the  Daily  News  is  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Because  it  is  larger,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Frost. 

“No,  because  it’s  such  a  dry  paper.” 
“Sometimes,”  concluded  Harry  with  a 
grin,  “we  hang  a  basket  of  dishes  in  the 
pond  hole,  three  meals  at  a  time,  and  let 
them  soak,” 

Then  Ilazel  told  us  of  some  of  the 


chores  and  everything  on  the  drive  at.  our 
hill  we  kept  him  pretty  well  occupied. 

As  for  the  Carey  crowd,  I  asked  them 
straight  out  to  leave  my  friend  alone, 
and  this  plain-speaking  did  not  add  to 
their  love  of  yours  truly.  T  had  a  talk 
with  the  church  folks  about  the  liquor 
nuisance  in  town.  There  were  no  reg¬ 
ular  saloons  allowed,  but  the  drugstores 
did  a  more  or  less  select  drink  business 
on  the  quiet.  The  Bill  Carey  crowd, 
included  that  red-faced  individual,  with 
Ben  Lauty  the  German  farmer,  old  Cap¬ 
tain  Carter,  an  aged  rum-soaked  veteran 
soldier,  Big  Jim  Flynn,  an  Irishman  who 
worked  a  good  farm  when  he  was  sober, 
and  a  few  . ockless  young  disciples  of  this 
precious  bunch  of  worthies.  They  spent 
much  of  their  time  hanging  about  one 
of  the  public  stables  kept  by  a  couple 
of  brothers,  named  Marks, 

“Why  don’t  you  jail  some  of  them 
when  they  get  drunk  and  make  a  nuis- 
auce  of  themselves?”  I  asked  of  John  Joy, 
who  was  oue  of  the  leading  men  at  the 
church. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions 


Disposal  of  Property 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  inherited  property  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  second  generation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  farm.  I  would  like  to  give 
a  deed  of  it  to  my  son,  and  have  some 
arrangements  in  it  to  retain  the  rents 
or  proceeds  as  long  as  I  or  my  husband 
lives,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling 
it  if  it  should  become  aoeessax'y  and  buy 
another  place  or  do  as  sve  sec  fit  to  in¬ 
vest  the  money,  the  same  as  if  it  was 
before  the  deed  was  made  or  transferred, 
only  son  under  21  to  have  possession  of 
what  is  left  after  our  death.  Would  the 
deed  he  made  like  any  ordinary  deed  and 
then  add  these  provisions,  and  how  would 
it  be  made  to  read  so  there  will  be  no 
mistake?  m.  h.  D. 

New  York. 

The  way  you  would  probably  have  to 
do  this  would  be  by  means  of  a  trust 
deed,  by  which  the  title  would  be  held 
by  a  third  party  in  trust  for  you  during 
your  lifetime,  and  then  vest  in  your  sou. 
You  could  also  incorporate  in  the  trust 
deed  a  reservation  of  a  power  of  direc¬ 
tion  by  which  you  could  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  your  life  direct  the  trustee  to  sell 
the  property  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
such  securities  as  you  shall  direct  or  in 
other  real  property.  To  proceed  with  a 
matter  of  this  kind  you  should  go  to  the 
best  local  attorney  you  cau  fiud  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  situation  to  him.  This 
is  one  of  the  matters  where  it  pays,  and 
is  in  the  end  cheapest,  to  get  good  ad* 
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vice  before  you  proceed.  This  method  of 
disposal  is  better,  all  things  considered, 
than  to  dispose  of  the  property  outright 
and  then  have  to  depend  on  the  goodness 
of  the  one  to  whom  the  property  is  given 
for  a  living.  This  last  method  has  often 
led  to  hardships. 


Clipping  Branches  from  Trees  on  Line 

My  neighbor  has  a  row  of  Elberta 
peach  trees  four  feet  from  line.  These 
have  grown  three  Summers  and  after 
pruning  this  Spring  go  over  the  line  in 
some  places.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  I 
can  keep  trimming  off  all  growth  that 
passes  the  line,  and  what  I  can  do  when 
the  limbs  are  brought  down  on  top  of  the 
fence  as  they  will  be  when  bearing. 

New  Jersey.  i,  e.  j. 

Although  I  have  no  New  Jersey  cases, 
the  well-established  rule  is  that  if  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  be  wholly  on  one  man’s 
land  while  the  roots  extend  iuto  another’s 
soil  and  the  branches  ovprbang  it,  the  en¬ 
tire  tree  and  all  its  fruits,  if  any,  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
trunk  stands.  The  adjacent  owner,  how¬ 
ever,  may  lop  off  the  branches  and  roots 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  lots 
of  land.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  stands  partly  on  one 
man's  laud  and  partly  on  another’s,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  lots  passing 
through  the  trunk,  whether  at  its  middle 
or  not,  the  entire  tree  and  its  fruits  be¬ 
long  to  the  two  land  owners  as  tenants 
in  common.  By  this  rule  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  your  lopping  process  whenever 
any  limbs  come  over  the  line,  but  a  pure¬ 
ly  lay  suggestion  would  be  to  wait  until 
the  peaches  are  ripe  to  begin. 


handy  kinks  she  had  learned  in  the  cook¬ 
ery  course  at  school,  and  described  a  few 
fancy  dishes  which  sounded  pretty  choice, 
but  wore  hardly  iu  line  with  our  present 
cooking  facilities,  but  we  liked  to  watch 
her  tell  about  it,  and  the  two  ladies  at 
our  request,  gave  us  a  few  practical  bints 
■which  might  be  termed  first  aid  to  batch- 
elor  housekeepers. 

After  we  had  escorted  our  guests 
around  the  orchard  and  poultry  yard  and 
part  way  home  the  afternoon  was  near¬ 
ly  over,  the  first  pleasant  half  day  that 
I  had  taken  off  all  Summer,  but  we  were 
far  from  grudging  the  loss  of  time. 

“A  fine  woman  that;”  I  remarked, 
speaking  of  the  mother  but  thinking  per¬ 
haps  of  the  Other  also. 

“Glorious,"  agreed  Ilarry.  “if  you 
mean  the  daughter.  Say.  old  chap,  what 
do  you  suppose  Lena  would  think  of  the 
way  you  looked  at  this  Ilazel  girl?" 

“No.  I  didn’t.”  I  protested,  “and  if  I 
did,  it’s  nothing  beside  Lena’s  letting  you 
dance  around  her  all  last  Winter. 

Harry  eyed  me  shrewdly  and  for  him 
quite  soberly. 

“I’ll  give  you  to  understand  this 
much."  he  concluded,  finally.  “There'll 
be  no  more  holding  off  on  my  part  and 
you  might  as  well  know  it.  Lena  will 
decide  it  of  course,  but  I'm  goiug  in  to 
win  if  I  cau.” 

“Very  well,  my  son,”  I  replied,  rather 
surprised  at  my  own  good  nature,  as  I 
spoke.  v“You  are  safe  enough  here,  and 
1  think  I  can  find  ways  to  look  after  my 
own  interests."  Then  I  took  to  my 
thoughts.  There  are  times  when  more 
talk  is  worse  than  useless. 

“Take  a  handful  of  rice,  some  raisins 
and  spice.  Soak  ’em  and  cook  ’em  and 
it  tastes  mighty  nice,"  sing-songed  Harry 
as  he  started  the  next  morning's  meal. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Raid. 

The  trouble  with  Bill  Carey's  crowd 
began  about  midsummer.  Ilarry  iu  his 
rather  lonesome  wanderings  about  town 
of  evenings,  bad  fallen  in  with  some  of 
that  sporty  set,  and  came  back  to  the 
bill  with  his  manner  far  too  lively,  even 
for  him,  and  his  breath  smelling  of  beer, 
or  stronger,  reminding  me  of  old  exper¬ 
iences  of  which  I  was  well  enough 
ashamed.  « 

“I  promised  to  keep  you  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.  Ilarry,”  I  said,  next  morning.  “No 
more  of  this,  or  a  letter  to  your  folks 
and  a  return  ticket  to  the  city  will  be 
the  only  thing  to  do.” 

lie  was  sorry  enough,  and  promised 
readily,  as  usual.  For  my  part,  from 
that  time,  I  did  what  I  could  to  see  that 
be  kept  out  of  such  trouble.  I  had  Un¬ 
cle  Ed  lend  us  their  grapbopboue  with 
plenty  of  records,  lively  tunes  and  vaude¬ 
ville.  and  we  ground  them  out  cveuiugs 
after  work.  I  tried  without  success  to 
interest  him  iu  my  farm  books  and  bul¬ 
letins,  but  had  liis  parent  ship  him  out 
some  of  his  few  pet  books.  I  even  got 
a  few  of  the  young  people  iu  church  to 
look  after  him  a  little  and  invite  him 
out,  and  altogether  with  our  abundant 


What’s  Under 

Any  good  anti -friction  bearing  can 
give  satisfactory  service  at  certain 
points  in  a  motor  car,  but  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  car  owner  is — What’s  Under 
the  Hub  Cap  ? 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
tests  that  bearings  have  to  meet  on  the 
fan  shaft  of  a  motor  or  the  stem  gear  of 
the  transmission  and  those  which  they 
must  meet  in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 

Under  the  hub  caps,  the  bearings  in 
your  car  fight  the  forces  of  weight  from 
above  and  pressure  from  the  side.  Resil¬ 
ient  springs  and  deep  upholstery  cushion 
the  road  shocks  for  the  occupants  of  the 
car,  but  the  bearings  in  the  wheels  must 
take  them  for  hours  without  relief. 
Every  cobblestone,  rut  and  car  track 
delivers  its  blow  with  the  force  of  a 
sledge  hammer. 

Will  the  bearings  in  your  car  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  this  test? 

•  Some  bearings  can. 

Timken  Bearings  do — 

And  the  proof  of  that  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifty - 
nine  makers  of  motor  cars — pleasure 


the  Hub  Cap? 

and  commercial — put  Timken  Bear¬ 
ings  under  their  hub  caps. 

Long  before  the  first  motor  car  was 
built  Timken  Bearings  were  used  in  the 
hubs  of  heavy  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and 
they  made  good  because  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  design  (which  have  never 
been  changed)  enabled  them  to  resist 
the  forces  that  caused  other  bearings  to 
wear  out. 

Timken  Bearings  have  proven  their 
ability  to  stand  the  punishment  no 
wheel  bearings  can  escape.  But  there 
are  still  other  places  where  good  bearings 
are  equally  essential — fully  as  important. 

On  the  pinion  shaft  and  at  the  differen¬ 
tial  where  gears  must  be  held  in  perfect 
mesh  and  shafts  in  true  alignment — in  the 
transmission  through  which  full  power 
must  come  to  the  rear  axle.  Here,  too, 
you  need  Timken  Bearings. 

Send  for  booklet  F-2  7,  “TheCompanies  Timken  Keeps.” 

Know  what  cars  useTimken  Bearings — where  they  are  and 
how  many  they  have.  You  may  have  this  book  free  to¬ 
gether  with  another  book  on  the  “Care  and  Character  of 
Bearings”  which  will  give  you  even  a  better  understanding 
of  the  question,  “What’s  Under  the  Hub  Cap?" 

TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.VrB/ 

Canton,  Ohio  V/ 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  4-7. 

Sixty-seventh  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Sept.  4-13. 

Orleans  County  Fair,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  6-9.  * 

Solebtiry  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Deer  Park. 
Solebury,  Pa..  Sept.  8-9. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
seventh  annual  convention.  National 
Museum.  Washington,  D,  C.,  Sept,  8-9. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  11-16. 

Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
America,  annual  convention,  T.a  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  20-29. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Societv, 
Keene,  N.  II.,  Oct.  25-27. 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Mathewson  St. 
Church  Ilall,  Providence,  R,  I„  Nov.  7- 
10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Nov. 
13-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show,  Patersou,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  l)r.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  aud  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Charged  with  counter-  over  the  shipping  interests  of  this  couri 
feiting,  Giacomo  Cippola,  a  photographer,  try,  such  as  are  now  exercised  by  th 
of  423  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ove 
York,  was  held,  Aug.  18,  in  $15,000  bail  railroads. 

for  examination  by  United  States  Com-  .p:  ”  brlcmeu  s  Compensation  Bill  t 

missioner  McGoldriek  in  the  Federal  ’<n‘f;>rm  compensation  for  Gov 

t,  ....  . _  .  _ .  ernment  employees  when  disabled  an 

Building.  Ctppola  is  said  to  have  been  adequate  benefits  for  their  families  ii 
o  member  of  the  gang  of  coiinterfeiters  O,lso  nf  wns  p;lssed  bv  the  Senate 

whose  headquarters  in  Grant  City,  Rich-  Aug.  19,  practically  in  the  same  form  a 
mond  borough,  N.  \  were  raided  by  it  passed  the  House.  By  the  bill  Federa 
T  inted  States  Secret  Service  agents  un-  employees  are  to  receive  two  thirds  wage 
dm*  the  lead  of  C  hief  \\  llham  J.  Ilynn  throughout  disability  and  adequate  medi 
nn  Aug.  In  Six  of  the  gang  were  ar-  cal  attendance  to  effect  economy  in  pre 
rested  as  t be; y  were  about  to  flood  the  venting  protracted  compensation  pay 
country  with  $1,000,000  m  counterfeit  ments.  A  commission  to  administer  tb 
niimry,  ,  workmen’s  compensation  affairs  will  hav 

Five  fires  ox  incendiary  origin,  started  three  members  at  $4,000  a  year.  N. 
almost  simultaneously,  Aug.  18,  at  Am-  conference  is  necessary  on  the  bill,  a: 

^  ^  •>  caused  a  loss  of  $200,-  slight  amendments  will  he  accepted  in  tin 
000  m  the  south  side  business  section  of  House,  and  it  will  go  to  the  l’residen 
the  city,  destroying  the  lumber  yards  of  I)0Xt  week. 

the  Mohawk  Valley  Lumber  Company,  What  Congress  and  the  Administratioi 
the  H.  C.  Gneme  Company  and  the  Am-  have  done  for  the  farmer  is  outlined  in  i 
sterdam  Lumber  Company,  the  plant  of  letter  from  President  Wilson  to  Repre 
1  he  Gny  Park  Cement  Company  and  coal  sentative  Lover  of  South  Carolina 
sheds  of  the  O,  Von  Buren  Company.  Chairman  nf  the  House  Agricultural  Com 
The  factory  nf  the  Premier  Broom  Com-  mittee,  made  public,  Aug.  20,  by  tin 
pany  also  burned.  White  House.  The  President  formally 

A  great  gulf  storm  approached  the  announces  the  signing  of  the  Agrieultura 
Texas  coast  Aug.  18.  The  steamer  Pilot  Rill.  .Summing  up  the  record,  he  men 
Boy  of  the  Texas  and  Gulf  Steamship  tions  increased  appropriations  for  tin 
Company  of  Galveston  was  caught  in  the  support  of  agriculture,  efforts  to  fostei 
storm  aud  sank  somewhere  between  Cor-  production,  the  Cooperative  Agrieultura 
pus  Christ)  and  Galveston.  There  were  Extension  Act,  creation  of  the  office  oi 
twelve  men  in  the  crew.  Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  tin 

.  Dive  American  survivors  of  the  Bri-  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Grain  Stand 
tish  bark  Langdale,  which  was  wrecked  ards  Act.  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act 
August  9  outside  of  Ponta  Delgada  har-  the  Good  Roads  Law  and  the  Federa: 
bor  in  the  Azores,  were  brought,  to  Bos-  Reserve  and  Farm  Loan  Acts, 
ton,  Aug,  20,  on  the  steamer  Canopic,  Secretary  Lansing  announced;  Aug.  22 
which  arrived  from  Naples.  that  the  American  members  of  the  joinl 

Eight,  men  were  killed  in  a  boiler  ex-  commission  to  undertake  settlement  oi 
plosion,  Aug.  21,  at  the  Harlan  Norris  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
stave,  factory,  Jackson,  Tcnn.  A  large  Mexico  would  be  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Sec- 
number  of  men  were  out  of  the  works  at  *  •  “  * 

the  time  Tlx-  shock  was  felt  throughout 
the  city. 

Fire  which  started  in  a  hide  and  leath¬ 
er  warehouse  on  North  Third  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa..  Aug.  20,  extended  to  other 
buildings  and  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

John  Quillen,  his  wife,  two  children 
and  their  colored  chauffeur,  were  killed 
at  Berlin,  Md.,  Aug.  22,  when  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  train  smashed  into 
their  automobile.  Four  other  children 
are  badly  injured  and  two  may  die. 

Nine  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  steamer  Cossack,  New  Orleaus 
and  Norfolk  for  Grangemouth,  with  a 
cargo  of  gasolene  in  drums,  were  lost  in 
mid-ocean  when  the  steamer,  ablaze,  was 
abandoned  on  August  32.  The  remain¬ 
ing  thirteen  member  of  the  Cossack’s 
crew  were  brought  Philadelphia,  Aug. 

22,  by  the  British  steamer  Tama  qua, 
from  Glasgow,  which  rescued  the  men 
from  a  small  boat  after  they  had  been 
tossed  about  for  two  days  in  heavy  weath¬ 
er.  According  to  the  survivors,  some  of 
the  gasolene  drums  burst  when  tossed 
about  by  the  rolling  of  the  steamer  in  the 
heavy  sea,  the  gasolene  reaching  the  fire 
room. 

A  fin«  of  $100  imposed.  Aug.  22,  at  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  on  Swift  &  Co.,  meat  packers, 
by  City  Court  Judge  J.  H.  Beall  carries 
with  it  a  decision  which  will  cost  the  meat 
packers  of  the  country  $1,1X10,000  a  year, 
according  to  their  attorneys,  aud  will 
-ave  this  sum  to  the  consumers.  Upon 
th<  complaint  of  John  D.  Eylors,  State 
Senii  r  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Judge 
Beall  found  the  meat  packers  guilty  of 
having  violated  the  law  by  charging  for 
meat  containers  the  same  price  as  for 
tlie  meat  they  contained.  The  company’s 
defence  was  that  the  hams  are  in  a  class 
apart  from  ordinary  meats,  and  that 
when  they  are  purchased  the  buyer 
knows  he  is  paying  meat  prices  for  pa¬ 
llet  containers.  The  Armour  Company 
was  recently  fined  $100  for  a  similar  of¬ 
ten  m  .  The  company  took  the  case  to 
ihe  Appellate  Division,  which  affirmed 
Judge  Beall’s  decision,  and  a  further  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals, 

Both  the  Lehigh  Volley  Railroad  aud 
National  Storage  Docks  Company  were 
held  responsible  for  the  Black  Tom  ex¬ 
plosion  of  Sunday  morning.  July  30,  by 
a  Coroner’s  jury  in  Jersey  City,  Aug.  22. 

In  its  verdict  handed  to  Coroner  Charles 
Huffman  the  six  jurors  held  the  two  cor¬ 
porations  through  “grave  lack  of  fire  pre¬ 
cautions”  were  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Patrolman  Janie*  Doherty  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Police  Department. 

WASHINGTON. — President  Wilson, 

Aug.  18,  vetoed  tin  army  appropriation 
bill,  carrying  $267,000,000  for  prepared¬ 
ness  and  many  important  features  of  the 
Administration’s  national  defence  pro¬ 
gramme.  An  obscure  provision  slipped 
into  the  bill  by  Chairman  Hay  of  the 
II.  •use  Military  Affairs  Committee  when 
it  was  in  conference  was  responsible  for 
the  President’s  action.  This  provision 
removed  retired  army  officers  from  lia¬ 
bility  to  special  service  and  court-mar¬ 
tial  proceedings.  The  President  de- 


^  TOU  can  get  an  Avery  Outfit  in  a  size 
Y  to  exactly  fit  your  needs.  Avery 
Tractors  are  built  in  six  sizes,  Avery 
Plows  in  six  sizes,  and  Avery  Threshers  in 
seven  sizes.  There  is  a  size  Avery  Tractor 
and  Plow  to  fit  every  size  farm  and  a  size 
Avery  Thresher  to  fit  every  size  run. 

Let  an  Avery  Tractor  start  making  more  money 
for  you.  You  can  farm  more  acres  and  farm 
them  better  and  thus  raise  bigger  crops.  You 
can  run  a  tractor  for  less  expense  than  to  keep 

S-plus  horses.  It  will  make  less  chores  and 
Ip  you  to  enjoy  life  more. 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

very  Tractors  are  sold  at  low  prices:  5-10  TI  P- 
65  Cash.  8-16  H.  P.  5795,  12*25  H.  P.  81195, 18-36 
[.P.51775.  25-50  H.P.  $2 190,  40-80  II. P.  52625. 
ill  built  aud  backed  by  au  established  coni* 
any  owning  a  large  factory  and  runny  branch 
louses,  which  insure  your  getting  well-built 
naehines  and  prompt  and  permanent  service 
tfter  you  get  them. 

iVrite  for  latest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor, 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  Get  ALL  The 
Pacts  About  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY  i 

4657  Iowa  St„  ( 

Peoria,  Illinois 


THIS  is  the  way  Mr.  L.  W.  Sullivan, 
County  Treasurer  of  Dickey  County, 
North  Dakota,  closed  a  recent  letter. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  buying  an  Avery 
was  this;  “ There  are  Seven  Avery  Outfits 
here ,  all  giving  satisfaction.” 

The  big  reason  fur ‘the  tast-growing  demand  for 
Avery  Outfits  is  found  right  there — other  men 
lu  the  same  neighborhood  who  have  a  chance  to 
watch  the  firs  t  one  started  soon  begin  wanting  J 
and  buying  Avery’s  for  themselves.  Neighbors  J 
everywhere  arc  buying  them;  fathers  and  sons  l 
are  buying  them;  brothers  are  buying  them  —  I 
there  are  four  brothers  in  Kansas  ah  owpers  R 
of  Avery’s.  Neighbors  and  particularly  mem-  L 
bers  of  the  same  family  wouldn’t  be  buying  Rx 
Avery’s  like  this  if  they  weren’t  a  real  success.  Ry 

Six  Reasons  for  1 

Avery  Tractor  Success  | 

The  five  larger  size  Avery  Tractors  shown  by 
here  have  exactly  the  same  design.  Here  are  ff 
six  .special  reasons  for  their  success:  Slow-  n 
speed  special  opposed  tractor  motors;  renew-  /\ 
able  inner  cylinder  walls;  two-speod,  double- 
drive  tmnBnnnrlcnis;  eliding'  frame-a  which  eliminate  fSAv- 
the  intermediate  gear;  uo  pampa  or  fan;  double  IXNNXv 
carburetors  for  burning  either  kerosene  or  gas-  KwJ 

6k  JKsr 

Itjv  Avery  Plows  are  the  original  “Self-Lift.”  // 
Hitift,  Avery  Threshers  have  made  the  best  proven  /I 
grain-saving  records  threshing  on 
-Hhlffif-  canvas  ever  made. 


All  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  all  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  Demonstrations. 
See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dos  Tont. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Pumping  Problem 

I  would  like  to  put  water  in  my  barn 
and  enclose  a  diagram.  Could  it  be  drawn 
into  the  barn  with  a  double-acting  force 
pump  with  the  pipe  as  it  is  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  with  the  pump  in  the  barn?  Would 
it  work  with  a  !)()  degree  elbow,  or  would 
it  need  a  gradual  bend?  Hove  would  it  be 
to  lmve  a  pump  in  the  well  and  a  tank 
two  feet  underground  by  well,  and  a  pipe 
running  from  bottom  of  tank  with  slant 
enough  to  run  water  into  stable?  Is  there 
any  way  with  these  arrangements  so  I 
can  have  water  buckets  in  front  of  cows? 
Are  there  water  buckets  that  shut  them¬ 
selves  off  when  full?  G.  B.  A. 

Altman,  N.  Y. 

With  a  well-laid  pipe  of  a  size  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pump  there  should 
be  uo  great  difficulty  in  drawing  water 
into  the  barn  with  a  pump  located  in  the 
basement.  The  dimensions  given  in  the 
sketch  show  but  a  10-foot  rise  and  a  100- 
foot  horizontal  run,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  water  is  not.  lowered  greatly  by 
pumping.  A  long  bend  would  not  be  re¬ 


secure  the  best  results  the  line  shaft 
should  be  level,  parallel  to  'the  engine 
shaft,  and  well  supported  by  bearings 
which  are  exactly  in  line.  The  shafting 
can  be  made  level  by  using  an  ordinary 
spirit  level  on  top,  although  a  level  hav¬ 
ing  a  V-grooye  extending  lengthwise  of 
the  bottom  and  designed  especially  for  tlie 
purpose  is  handier.  Test  the  work  by 
changing  the  level  end  for  end  after  a 
seeming  level  position  is  obtained;  if  it  is 
correct  the  position  of  the  bubble  will  not 
change. 

To  line  up  the  shaft  with  the  engine, 
drop  a  plumb  line  from  each  end  and 
carefully  mark  the  point  beneath  the 
plumb-bob  on  the  floor.  A  chalk  line 
struck  from  point  to  point  on  the  floor 
will  show  the  position  of  the  shaft,  on  the 
floor,  and  by  doing  the  same  with  the  en¬ 
gine  shaft  either  or  both  may  he  shifted 
until  they  are  parallel.  If  the  outside 
face  of  the  engine  fly-wheel  is  “machined” 


Peculiarly  fits 
the  farmer’s  needs 


The  peculiar  needs  of  the  farmer  in  motor  cars 

are  best  met  in  a  moderate  priced  car  like  the  Allen. 

Cheap  cars  soon  rattle  to  pieces  on  the  country  roads.  Repair  bills 
mount  up. 

Expensive  cars  rarely  give  more  service  than  moderate  priced  ones, 
their  higher  prices  covering  largely  luxurious  refinements  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  practical  service. 

You  are  able  to  pay  the  extra,  but  why  should  you? 

Moderate  priced  motor  cars,  like  all  moderate  priced  articles,  usually 
strike  the  happy  medium  and  give  the  most  dollar  for  dollar  value. 

The  Allen  admirably  meets  the  farmer’s  practical  needs. 

It  is  big,  roomy,  easy  riding,  strong  and  light. 

It  holds  five  comfortably,  and  has  ample  leg  room. 

It  is  economical  on  gasoline,  oil  and  tires. 

It  is  fully  equipped  for  your  comfort  and  convenience. 

It  is  built  to  give  enduring  service  of  the  practical  sort.  Yet  it  is 
withal,  a  strikingly  handsome  car  with  the  latest  boat-line  body  and 
crowned  fenders. 

37  H.  P.  S5i"x5»  4  Cyl.  Motor. 

Two  Unit  Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 

55-inch  Rear  Springs. 

Full  Floating  Rear  Axle. 

Write  today  for  the  Allen  “Autolog” 

THE  ALLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
2209  Allen  Bldg.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


LEVEL  CROUND 


100  FT 
WATER  PIPE  FOR  PUMP 


STABLE  FLOOR. 


112-inch  Wheelbase. 

Gas  Tank  in  the  rear. 
Large,  easy  acting  Brakes, 
Weight  2300  pounds. 


QFT  OF  A/ATER 


Diagram  of  Farm  Water  Supply 


or  finished,  a  straight  edge  can  be  held 
against  it  and  used  as  a  guide  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  on  the  floor.  The  line 
shaft  can  then  be  adjusted  until  it  forms 
a  right  angle  with  this  line. 

As  before  stated  the  shaft  must  he  well 
supported  by  bearings  which  are  exactly 
in  line  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pul¬ 
leys  carrying  the  heaviest  load  to  pre¬ 
vent  springing  while  running.  Where  the 
bearings  are  too  widely  separated  or  out 
of  line,  considerable  energy  is  consumed 
by  the  shaft  springing  while  running.  It 
should  also  he  level  and  parallel  to  the 
engine  or  it  will  he  pulled  to  one  side  by 
the  belt  resulting  in  end  thrust  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  power. 

One  difficulty  in  installing  a  line  shaft 
in  a  small  building*  is  to  secure  a  long 
enough  belt  for  easy  running.  The  belt 
used  should  he  amply  wide  and  flexible, 
and  as  long  as  conditions  will  permit.  A 
horizontal  belt  in  which  the  under  side 
does  the  driving  is  the  ideal  position. 
This  permits  running  the  bell  somewhat 
slack,  the  top  side  sagging  down  wraps 
on  the  pulley  and  tends  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping.  A  vertical  belt  or  one  in  which 
the  top  side  does  the  driving  has  to  he 
run  very  tight  to  prevent  slipping,  and 
tight  belts  are  great  power  eaters.  To 
find  the  size  pulley  required  to  drive  a 
line  shaft  at  a  certain  speed  when  the 
size  of  the  engine  pulley  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  that  it  makes  per  minute 
are  known,  multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
engine  pulley  by  its  speed  and  divide  this 
product  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  at  which  it  is  desired  to  run  the 
shaft.  The  result  will  be  the  diameter  of 
pulley  required  for  the  line  shaft  to  get 
the  speed  desired. 

When  the  .speed  of  the  line  shaft  is 
known,  the  proper  size  pulley  to  drive  a 
machine  at  a  determined  rate  of  speed 
can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  that  the  machine  must 
make  by  the  diameter  of  its  pulley,  and 
dividing  this  product  by  the  speed  of  the 
line  shaft.  The  result  will  be  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  pulley  needed  feu*  the  line  shaft. 
Where  the  word  speed  is  used  in  the 
above  it  refers  in  every  case  to  the  revo¬ 
lutions  or  turns  made  per  minute  by  the 
pulleys  under  discussion,  and  in  any  of 
these  computations  the  diameters  must  of 
course  be  kept  in  the  same  denomination, 
this  is  usually  inches  unless  the  pulleys 
are  very  large.  a.  h.  s. 


quired  where  the  pipe  leaves  the  well,  al¬ 
though  it  would  lessen  friction  somewhat. 

Sometimes  in  an  installation  of  this 
kind  the  pump  is  connected  to  the  liue 
with  a  tee,  and  by  means  of  an  elbow  the 
end  of  the  line  is  brought  upright  beside 
the  pump,  and  the  top  tightly  closed  with 
a  cap.  This  forms  an  air  cushion  for  the 
column  of  water  contained  in  the  pipe  to 
strike  against,  and  lessons  the  wear  and 
labor  incident  to  starting  and  stopping 
this  column  of  water  as  the  direction  of 
the  pump  pluuger  changes.  It  performs 
somewhat  the  same  service  on  the  suc¬ 
tion  side  of  the  pump  that  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  does  on  the  delivery  side. 

To  provide  for  the  use  of  water  buckets 
before  the  cows  a  storage  tank,  supplied 
by  the  pump,  from  which  the  water  can 
flow  to  the  buckets  by  gravity  is  required. 
With  the  type  of  bucket  that  remains  con¬ 
stantly  full  a  float  box  is  usually  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  level  of  the  buckets  in  which 
the  water  is  kept  at  the  proper  depth  by 
means  of  a  float-operated  valve,  the  valve 
opening  as  the  float  lowers  and  closing  as 
the  float  is  raised.  The  buckets  being 
connected  to,  and  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  this  float  box,  are  all  controlled 
by  it,  the  water  standing  at  the  same 
height  in  all. 

The  manufacturers  of  modern  barn 
equipment  make  a  water  bucket  that  re¬ 
mains  practically  empty,  retaining  only 
enongh  water  to  attract  the  cow.  The 
pressure  of  the  cow’s  uose  in  the  bucket 
operates  the  valve  that  admits  the  water, 
and  as  soon  as  her  head  is  lifted  the 
valve  closed  automatically.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  buckets  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  makers  of  these 
goods  advertising  in  this  paper.  R.  Tf.  s. 


warn, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 

t  opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
great,  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there’s  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  Bave  yoa  money, 

D.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Portable — Steam  or  Gasoline 

Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  You  can  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
all  the  time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 
oo  payment  plan  i  I  desired. 

V  Our  l-Ui-FJur*  ontalopruo  de- 

\  |  BCtibctt  21  different  Star  Ont- 

.  v I  __  fit*.  Writs  imitnrt  we'll  mall 
\  tf  r  \  you  tliU  book  which  will  point 
the  way  to  money  making. 
py&SttT  Write  to- day. 

Star  Grilling  Machine  Co. 

•  '$  /  54  4  Washington  St, 

Akron,  0. 


Good  News 
for 

Tractor 
^Owners 


Here  is  the  disk 
harrow  you’ve  been 
looking  for— just  right 
for  the  small  tractor 


It’s  the  “little  brother”  of  the  big 
CUTAWAY  (CLARK)  Double  Action 
Engine  Harrow.  Harrows  twice  at  ^ 
M  one  operation.  Penetrates  to  great  depth,  cutting,  pulver-  1 
M  izing  and  leveling  the  soil  without  bringing  up  sod  or  trash. 

V  Rigid  main  frame  holds  the  gangs  in  place.  Cuts  deep  or  shallow  as 
M  desired.  Get  acquainted  with  the  CUTAWAY  (Clark).  |<^-|  r — 

■  Light  Tractor  Double  Action  JPL  J  . 

Disk  Harrow 

I  Itsdisksareofcutlery  steet,  forced  sharp.  — - \ 

■  The  sturdy  main  frame  is  stoutly  braced. 

M  The  adjustable  hitch  fits  any  engine.  Al. 

W  Dust-proof,  oil-soaked  hardwood  bear-  ¥)= 

ings  and  a  perfect  balance  make  the  - \r  | 

draft  light.  Built  in  several  sizes.  Our  ^  |  •  J 

expert  engineer  will  advise  you.  laPii 

We  make  Horse  Harrows,  too,  all  on  "*--"-AWbe 
^^the  samefamous  Cutaway  (Ciakk)  -  -  vA  >  Ny* 

^^plan.  If  your  dealer  lias  not  the  gen-  -  1  V\v5vm\\fctk?lr» 

^^kuine,  write  to  us  direct.  Send  today  ,1.  V 

^^for  our  free  Special  Tractor  Folder. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  ( Wwj 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows  " 

3920  Main  Street  •  Higganum,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  North  Country. 

Part  X. 

Northern  Vermont.  —  Tho  Hope 
Form  man  has  boon  on  his  travels  once 
more — this  time  into  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land — a  genuine  cow  country.  We  went 
to  Burlington,  then  tO|Barre,  then  across 
the  State  to  Lyndmivillo,  then  to  Frank¬ 
lin  County  and  south  into  the  famous  old 
sheep  country  of  Addison  County.  Trace 
this  journey  out  on  the  map  and  you  will 
see  how  well  it  covers  the  typical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  hill  and  valley  where  this 
country  drains  o(T  through  Canada  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Very  few  of  the 
Americans  who  live  south  of  Albany 
know  anything  about  this  Northern  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  could  get  them  to  express  their 
opinion  you  would  have  a  collection  of  the 
most  fantastic  ideas  ever  put  on  paper. 
Vermont  is  the  Bashful  State,  and  some¬ 
how  she  has  kept  the  beauty  and  power 
of  this  section  under  lock  and  key — send¬ 
ing  the  clean  money  of  marble  and  gran¬ 
ite  and  milk  and  the  fine  men  and  women 
off  into  tho  outer  world  to  develop  other 
sections.  When  Champlain  came  with 
his  French  and  Indians  down  into  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name  he  had  dreams 
of  a  great  empire  to  he  built  around  this 
inland  sea.  Not  having  any  telephone 
connection  with  the  country  west  and 
south  of  him  Champlain  thought  he  had 
struck  the  heart  of  American  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  a  way  he  had,  but  the  blood  has 
been  sent  out  from  the  heart  to  sustain 
the  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  and  lirain  of 
the  nation.  Ouce  I  met.  a  man  in  a 
western  get-rich-quick  town  who  point¬ 
ed  proudly  to  the  new  school  house,  lie 
said  it  was  built,  of  Northern  Vermont 
marble  and  they  had  a  teacher  from 
Massachusetts.  That  was  the  top  notch 
of  educational  possibilities  for  that  town. 
1  told  Gov.  Cates  of  Vermont  about  that 
and  be  said  the  only  thing  to  say  was 
that  the  teacher  should  have  been  from 
Vermont,  too.  lie  claims  they  are  now 
prepared  to  send  out  the  finest  teachers 
in  the  country — ns  sound,  handsome  and 
enduring  as  the  marble !  But  why  not 
keep  these  fine  creatures  at  home? 

Reforesting. — As  you  travel  through 
this  country  you  notice  the  vast  stretch¬ 
es  of  hill  lands — much  of  them  without 
trees.  They  are  mostly  used  as  pastures, 
hut  some  of  them  do  not  give  much  gyass 
in  a  dry  Slimmer.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  these  dry  old  fields  have  contributed 
out  of  tlieir  wealth  to  develop  corners  of 
the  country  which  lie  thousands  of  miles 
away.  They  do  not  look  the  part  of 
wealth  producer  now,  but  seem  more  like 
the  faces  of  feeble,  wrinkled  old  men — 
the  big  granite  boulders  seeming  like  un¬ 
healthy  grey  patches  on  the  face  of  an 
invalid.  Yet,  it  is  true  that  the  timber 
on  those  bills  enriched  a  former  genera¬ 
tion — much  of  the  lumber  and  most  of 
the  money  working  out  down  the  valleys 
and  'along  the  river  on  the  way  to  the 
ocean,  where  it;  was  used  to  develop  a  new 
civilization.  For  these  old  hills  are  not 
unlike  the  neglected  monuments  in  a 
country  churchyard.  Scrape  off  the  dust 
and  moss  and  the  man  with  vision  and  a 
knowledge  of  history  may  read: 

“I  made  a  dollar  of  legal  coin,  but  I 
forgot  to  put  into  it  the  faith  and  hope 
which  should  have  tied  it  at  home.  It 
should  have  been  a  watch  dog  to  keep 
m.v  children  here.  Lacking  faith  in  its 
own  soil  it  wandered  away  and  my  chil¬ 
dren  have  followed  it.  I  toiled  that 
others  might  loaf  on  my  earnings  and  I 
forgot  to  provide  for  the  future.’’ 

When  those  men  of  a  generation  ago 
cut  the  timber  from  these  hills  they  could 
not  realize  what  they  were  doing  to  the 
next  generation.  I  know  about  that. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy  the  old  man  who 
brought  me  up  bought  a  tract  of  pine 
land  and  out  it  off.  Wln*u  the  field  was 
stripped — even  to  the  chips — it  was  left 
to  grow  into  scrub  oak  and  brush  and 
became  an  eyesore  as  it  is  today.  Now 
I  know  that  if  We  had  given  the  labor 
of  an  old  man  and  a  little  boy  to  planting 
seeds  or  seedlings  so  as  to  fill  that  land 
with  a  new  growth  of  pine  the  field 
would  now  be  yielding  enough  of  timber 
to  provide  for  me  in  comfort! 

For  The  Future. — At  Burlington  X 
saw  the  work  being  done  in  forestry  at 
the  Slate  Experiment  Station.  There  are 
thousands,  or  millions,  of  seedling  pines 
all  the  way  from  these  just  started  to  trees 
ready  for  transplanting.  These  trees  are 
sold  to  farmers  at  a  low  figure,  and  the 


State,  helps  with  advice  or  direction  in 
planting.  The  State  has  also  bought 
some  tracts  of  land  and  has  planted  trees 
in  its  own  right.  The  great  object,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  show  farmers  that  forestry  as 
a  practical  business  will  pay.  Any  man 
can  now  realjze  what  it  would  mean  to 
him  if  he  had  20  acres  or  more  of  pine 
timber  large  enough  for  box  boards  or 
small  timber!  If  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  it  would  lie  doubly  good  for 
his  children  when  they  come  to  his  age. 
Here  is  a  man,  we  will  say,  who  owns  a 
typical  Vermont  farm  and  has  saved  a 
few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars.  The 
larger  part  of  his  farm  is  in  these  dry 
and  rocky  hillsides.  The  cows  nibble 
there  and  get  some  grass,  but  it  never 
would  pay  to  plow  or  cultivate  them. 
This  man’s  father,  or  grandfather,  cut 
off  the  timber  and  left  these  bare  hills 
without  providing  for  them.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Vermont  would  now  be  richer 
in  both  money  and  men  if  when  these 
trees  were  cut  away  others  had  been 
started.  Now  the  timber  would  be  ready 
to  cut.  Now  the  man  with  the  rough 
land  and  the  limited  capital  begins  to 
realize  that  his  children  will  hardly  bo 
satisfied  as  he  has  been.  They  will  have 
to  see  some  definite  future  in  the  farm  if 
they  are  to  stay  with  it.  Where  can  such 
a  man  find  any  investment  equal  to  that 


of  spending  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  re¬ 
foresting  these  hills?  The  seedlings  are 
just  planted  in  the  soil  and  left  alone 
with  their  sure  but  slow  struggle  with 
the  grass  and  weeds.  We  saw  many 
acres  of  such  seedlings  growing  on  steep 
rough  pastures.  Very  few  had  died,  and 
there  they  were  growing  through  the 
years  by  tho  fraction  of  an  inch  into  sound 
and  profitable  timber.  The  child  now 
playing  oil  the  farm  can  easily  jump  over 
these  little  trees,  but  at  middle  age  these 
baby  seedlings  will  be  carrying  him  along 
the  road.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Northern 
Vermont  farmer  of  moderate  means  can 
put  his  dollars  into  better  service  for  his 
family  and  his  State  than  by  reforesting 
some  of  this  rough  hill  land.  Far  better 
do  that  than  send  the  dollar  out  of  tho 
State  for  investment.  Here  is  work  for 
the  next  generation  which  ought  to  be 
made  popular  and  general. 

A  Meeting. — At  Banc  there  was  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Granges  and  farm 
bureaus  of  Washington  and  Orange 
counties.  About.  1,000  people  crowded  into 
and  around  a  tent  on  the  fair  grounds. 
These  Vermont  farm  crowds  are  different 
from  those  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  a 
large  majority  of  women  who  occupy  the 
best  seats,  while  the  men  do  the  standing. 
I  have  had  two  men  tell  me  about  the 
high  quality  of  Vermont  people.  One 
man  said  his  wife's  first  husband  came 
from  Vermont  and  he  therefore  knew  that 
they  produced  model  men  up  there.  The 
other  remarked  a  little  thoughtfully  that 
the  husband  of  a  smart  Vermont,  woman 
could  never  be  said  to  have  a  lazy  man’s 
job.  They  surely  do  produce  fine  wom¬ 
en  on  these  green  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
Blue  grass  region ;  and  what  beautiful 
highly  colored  children  grow  in  this  clear 
northern  air !  These  men  and  women 


the  hard,  old,  world-wide  problems 
of  farm  life.  Vermont  will  always  be  a 
farm  State.  Aside  from  the  business  in 
granite  and  marble  Vermont  must  ever 
depend  on  what  the  plants  and  trees  and 
cows  take  out  of  her  soil  for  sustenance 
and  savings.  In  llie-past  the  trouble  lias 
been  that  the  dollar  made  on  a  Vermont 
fai’m  lias  been  sent  rolling  down  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  ocean,  ami  too  many  of  the 
bright  young  boys  and  girls  have  run 
away  after  it.  That  was  because  too 
many  Vermonters  considered  the  farm  a 
good  place  to  make  a  dollar  but  a  poor 
place  to  invest  it.  Then  it  was  “Ver¬ 
mont  for  the  rest  of  the  country,”  and 
the  farms  suffered.  For  you  may  fertil¬ 
ize  and  drain  and  lime  and  seed  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  soil  all  you  please.  If  you 
keep  sending  away  the  best  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  which  that  soil  produces  it 
cannot  prosper.  Now  these  men  and 
women  arc  waking  up  to  realize  that 
Vermont  has  done  her  full  share  and 
more  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Now 
it  is  "Vermont  for  Vermonters /”  the  best 
there  is  in  the  State  of  money  and  man¬ 
hood — a  manhood  as  enduring  as  marble. 
As  Vermont  will  over  he  a  farm  State 
these  things  must  be  worked  out  on  the 
farms  by  farmers.  It  is  a  land  problem, 
and  these  earnest  men  and  women  at 
these  farm  meetings  realize  it  and  are 


ready  for  it.  After  this  gathering  at 
Barre  we  rode  in  a  car  far  across  the 
State  to  Lyndonville,  where  a  remarkable 
experiment  in  farm  education  is  being 
started.  I  want  to  speak  of  this  school 
next  week.  n.  w.  c. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Hunter 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  on 
page  910  entitled  “Rabbits  vs.  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Growers,”  with  some  indignation. 
I  think  you  are  unfair  to  the  hunters; 
they  have  interests  and  rights  as  well  as 
the  farmer  and  I  certainly  dispute  your 
statement  that  those  interests  clash  with 
the  farmer.  I  am  a  hard-working  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  myself  and  also  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  hunter,  and  while  I  have  never 
hunted  in  New  York,  everywhere  I  go  in 
my  own  State  I  find  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  hunter  and  farmer,  the  latter  often 
hoards  the  sportsman,  and  for  a  consid¬ 
eration  gives  him  the  right  to  hunt  mi  his 
land.  I  as  a  sportsman  have  almost  al¬ 
ways  been  politely  treated  by  the  farmers. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  farmer  myself  I 
have  mostly  found  the  hunter  Courteous 
and  careful.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
rowdies  with  guns  who  go  about  doing 
damage  and  irritate  the  farmer,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  sportsman  is  usually  a  gentle¬ 
man.  and  considerate  of  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
terests.  Please  remember  if  it  were  not 
for  them  and  other  city  folks  we  would 
have  a  hard  time  to  dispose  of  our  pro¬ 
ducts  even  for  a  35-eent  dollar. 

The  rabbit  is  also  a  very  valuable 
food  and  I  am  always  glad  when  there  is 
a  good  crop  of  them  on  my  laud.  Let  Mr. 
King  use  old  wire  netting  remnants  or 
cheap  wood  hands  around  his  trees  as  T 
do  for  mice  as  well  as  rabbits.  God¬ 
speed  to  your  35-eent  dollar  crusade,  hut. 
please  give  up  your  grouch  against  the 


September  2.  1916. 

niuch-abilsed  sportsman.  Your  paper  is 
too  fine  to  be  so  unfair. 

Delaware  C’o.,  Fa.  j.  henry  bar-tram. 

IL  N.-Y — Mr.  Bar  tram  seems  to  agree 
with  us  that  the  game  should  belong  to 
the  farmer  or  group  of  farmers  when  pro¬ 
duced  ou  their  land.  With  that  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  farmer’s  rights  recognized, 
wo  could  not  object  to  Mr.  Bartram’s 
propositions,  llis  plan  is  all  right — pro¬ 
vided  he  has  the  power  to  say  who  shall 
come  on  his  land  to  kill  the  game. 

Wood  Pulp  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  one  year,  and  have  failed  to  see 
anyone  using  wood  pulp  or  rotten  wood 
for  fertilizer.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tons  going  to  waste  here  no 
Long  Island,  either  because  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  know  the  value  of  it  or 
do  not  believe  that  machinery  can 
be  bought  to  pulverize  it.  I  wish  to  hear 
what  the  value  of  the  rotten  wood  is, 
also  whether  anyone  has  used  it  with 
good  results,  and  whether  there  is  ma¬ 
chinery  to  grind  it  in  this  country.  As 
1  understand  it,  the  wood  pulp  is  most¬ 
ly  imported  except  where  the  sawmills 
make  sawdust  and  planer  shavings. 
Some  of  this  wood  is  pulverized  from  age, 
no  doubt  an.  accumulation  of  thousands 
of  years.  X.  g. 

Moriches,  L.  I. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  use  of  wood 
pulp  or  rotted  wood  directly  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any 
greater  value  than  ordinary  sawdust.  Un¬ 
less  the  sawdust  is  first  sweetened  or 
used  as  an  absorbent  for  the  stable 
liquid,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  use 
in  the  soil.  In  many  cases  farmers  who 
have  obtained  possession  of  a  pile  of  saw¬ 
dust,  find  it  most  economical  to  burn  the 
pile  where  it  stands  and  then  use  the 
ashes  for  fertilizer.  This  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  trying  to  haul  the  bulky 
sawdust  any  great  distance  and  putting 
it  on  as  it  stands.  We  think  that  the 
rotten  wood,  or  the  wood  pulp,  would 
best  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way, 
burning  it  first  and  making  use  of  the 
ashes.  If  anyone  has  had  experience  in 
handling  this  wood  pulp,  wc  would  like 
to  hear  from-  him. 


Potash  in  Bananas 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  prints 
the  following: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Selby, 
in  which  he  stated  that  some  weeks  ago 
he  was  asked  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  banana  stall:  with  a  view  to  the  use 
of  its  fibre  for  paper-making,  or  its  possi¬ 
ble  use  in  other  directions.  In  the  course 
of  (he  examination  he  noticed  that  the 
juice  of  the  stalk  was  sufficiently  alkaline 
to  cause  irritant,  action  on  the  skin,  and 
this  led  him  to  examine  it  further,  with 
the  Jesuit  that  he  found  that,  there  was 
present  a  large  percentage  of  potash  and 
practically  no  soda.  The  composition  of 
the  ash  was  as  follows: — Silica,  9.61; 
oxide  of  iron.  0.16;  oxide  of  alumina, 
6.-19;  lime.  1.69;  magnesia,  1.68;  potash, 
•15.90;  soda,  a  trace;  sulphuric  acid, 
2.10;  carbonic  ncid,  31,11;  chlorine, 
1,52;  and  phosphoric  acid,  2.74, 

This  moans  over  900  pounds  of  potash 
to  the  ton  of  ash — nearly  equal  to  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  Compared  with  the  ashes 
of  some  other  plants  wc  have  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Potash  Plios.  Acid 


Corn  cobs .  400  90 

Cottonseed  hulls .  510  220 

Oak  wood . 140  145 

Leather  scrap .  40  60 

Wool  waste .  540  50 


Wo  think  these  banana  stems  rank 
higher  in  potash  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  substance,  except  perhaps  sunflower 
stalks.  Nature  gives  it  a  chance  to  do 
great  work  at  taking  this  potash  from 
the  rich  tropical  soil,  and  carrying  it.  to 
lands  where  the  soil  is  starving  for  it.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
potash  in  Russia — derived  from  the  ash 
of  sunflowers,  a  crop  largely  grown  for 
the  oil ! 


Making  Beet  Sugar 

Can  yon  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sugar  beet  industry?  *  With 
the  price  of  sugar  soaring  would  it  be 
profitable  for  farmers  to  co-operate  and 
manufacture  their  own  sugar?  F.  J.  n. 
Pennsylvania. 

I’ast  experience  seems  to  show  that 
sugar  beet  culture  is  profitable  only  in 
sections  where  large  areas  can  he  put  in 
beets  and  where  hand  labor  is  plentiful 
and  easily  found.  The  Far  West  is  best 
adapted  to  this  business.  Attempts  to 
introduce  the  business  into  New  York 
State  proved  failure.  Even  when  the 
State  paid  bounties  for  beet  sugar  the 
factories  failed  and  were  abandoned. 
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have 


Trying  Out  the  Car. —A  Lesson  in  Mechanics.  Fig.  470 
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each  sort  in  seed  hod  and  transplant  to  |p 

flower  garden  soon  as  plants  are  large  m  &  C^fl  I 

enough,  spacing  them  sufficiently  to  allow  '  %  I 

for  proper  development  of  each  plant,  p  ;p  g 

P.y  doing  this  none  of  the  plants  will  he  M  1  I 

over-crowded  and  will  develop  into  bloom-  ||  %  I 

ing  plants  quicker,  and  give  better  blooms  B  A| 
next  year.  1  [fO  rs*J||/J  I 

2.  The  Florentine  Iris  is  not  goner-  1 

ally  sold  by  nurserymen.  Write  the  Bu-  t  .<||  fi 

rent!  of  Plant  Introduction,  Department  p  | 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I>.  0.  They  § 

can  tell  yon  where  it  can  be  procured,  and  |;%  | 

give  you  information  as  to  its  euU  re,  fei-fi  I 

etc.  k.  I 
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Mung  Bean  Sprouts 

The  cut  below  is  from  Bulletin  117 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction,  and  shows  a  cartload  of 
tubs  filled  with  bean  sprouts.  These  are 
produced  Ivy  sprouting  the  mung  bean, 
Phaseolus  radiatus.  This  bean  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  Phaseolus  Mungo,  which, 
varying  greatly  in  character,  provides 
food  for  millions  of  people  in  Southern 
Asia.  Bean  sprouts  are  a  favorite  article 
of  food  in  China,  where  they  are  eoteu  as 
a  vegetable  when  scalded;  as  a  salad,  and 
combined  with  various  sauces  in  meat 
dishes.  Visitors  to  Chinese  restaurants 
will  recognize  these  sprouts  as  forming  a 
principal  part  in  chop  suey.  combined 
with  celery,  fried  onion,  etc.,  this  dish  be- 


Currant  Bushes  Lose  Leaves 

My  wife,  whose  farming  propensity  has 
been  stimulated  by  Txie  R.  N.-Y.,  gave 
me  no  peace  until  I  made  a  garden  for 
her,  where  I  had  blasted  out  a  lot  of  rock, 
first  removing  scant  soil  and  then  re- 


BUND  MILTON  DICTATING  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 


From  the  original  by  Munkacsy.  In  New  York  Public  Library 


The  Vision  of  the  Blind 


“They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait.”  The  Bell 
Telephone  is  your  servant  even 
while  it  “only  stands  and 
waits.”  The  whole  system  is 
always  prepared  and  ready  for 
your  instant  command. 


Thousands  at  his  bidding 


And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean 
Without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait " 


Was  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  John  Milton  when,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  he  dictated  thoce 
words  to  his  daughter? 


Every  wire  and  switchboard 
and  telephone  instrument  is 
kept  alive  and  responsive  by  an 
army  of  telephone  workers. 


Did  the  “blind  poet”  have  a 
vision  of  the  millions  of  tele¬ 
phone  messages  speeding 
instantly  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  wire 
spanning  the  continent? 


Each  one  has  his  special  part 
to  do  and,  because  he  does  it 
faithfully,  countless  messages 
speed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  at  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night. 


Tubs  Filled  with  Sprouts  of  the  Mung  Bean, 


placing  after  grading  the  chip  rock  to  an 
even  bed.  A  year  ago  last  April  sin-  set 
out  a  dozen  red  current  bushes.:  which 
grew  fine  hist  Summer  and  this  Spring, 
and  bore  a  nice  lot  of  fruit,  and  seemed 
all  right  until  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plants,  and  the  fruit 
dropped  off,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  to 
near  the  top.  There  is  uot  much  more 
than  a  foot  of  soil  above  the  rock.  We 
manured  with  hog  manure.  What  is  the 
Last  year  I  had  trouble  with  my  eu-  trouble  with  these  currant  bushes?  Is  it 
cumber  vines,  lost  them  before  the  sea-  a  disease?  Other  crops  such  as  beaus, 
son  was  half  over,  and  Ibis  Summer  the  peas,  beets,  squash,  etc.,  are  doing  well  on 
trouble  has  commenced  again.  At  the  the  same  soil  and  conditions.  r..  s. 

first  appearance,  of  anything  wrong  the  ,,  ,  .  . 

leaves  begin  to  wilt  and  then  the  vines  11  •v"lir  lias  *>eeii  a  dry  one. 

and  leaves  turn  yellow  and  dry  up.  There 
are  lots  of  small  cucumbers  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  but  none  large  enough 
to  pick.  1  have  several  varieties  planted, 
and  all  are  affected  alike.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  that  would  help  them  and 
also  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is?  (i.  T. 

In  all  probability  the  trouble  witli  your 
cucumber  vines  is  that  they  are  affected 
with  downy  mildew,  which  is  commonly 
called  blight.  This  trouble  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  I  lie  use  of  frequent  sprays  of 
Bordeaux.  Many  growers  are  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  by  trying  to  give  the  cucumber 
the  very  best  growing  conditions,  and  get 
quite  successful  crops  even  without 
spraying.  The  encumber  requires  a  sweet 
soil,  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
enough  nitrogen  to  give  the  vines  a  vig¬ 
orous  strong  growth.  The  striped  beetles 
should  be  kept  down  at  all  times,  because 
these  not  only  kill  the  young  seedlings, 
but  carry  disease.  There  is  nothing  can 
be  done  after  the  vines  have  once  gone 
down  us  yours  have.  n.  n.  it. 


ing  a  very  variable  0x1c,  while  one  often 
sees  quantities  of  the  uncooked  sprouts 
displayed  in  quaint  bamboo  baskets  in 
front  of  Chinese  grocery  stores  in  New 
York’s  Chinatown.  The  photograph  re¬ 
produced  above  was  taken  by  Mr.  F. 
N.  Meyer  at  Peking,  China. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


r  — - Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile —  Last  Forever 

/  /jp\  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  til®.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

j  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig ’em  up 
fc.il  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERtSH- 
ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  *  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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TRULY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


Pure  Well  Water 

II.  L.  Patty  of  the  South  Dakota 
College  gives  tin*  following  advice — often 
asked  for  by  our  readers : 

‘‘Grade  up  to  your  wells  in  good  shape 
from  all  sides,  and  make  the  platform 
watertight  and  give  it  a  little  slope,  so 
the  overflow  from  the  pump  will  run  off 
readily.  If  your  well  is  poorly  located 
the  upper  six  feet  of  curbing  must  be 
watertight.  Dug  wells  may  be  protected 
by  making  the  upper  six  feet  of  the  curb 
of  concrete  six  inches  thick  ami  extend¬ 
ing  at  least  eight  inches  above  ground 
level,  On  this  place  your  watertight 
platform.  See  to  it  that  privy  vaults, 
garbage  or  manure  piles  are  not  so  lo¬ 
cated  that  the  drainage  from  them  will 
be  carried  to  the  family  water  supply. 

"A|i  investigation  of  water  supply  in 
tin*  State  nf  Minnesota  showed  that  out 
of  7B  wells  examined  and  tested,  20  were 
good  ami  7)0  were  polluted.  Good  healthy 
families  might  use  this  water  for  some 
time,  and  their  bodies  would  be  able  to 
destroy  these  germs  ns  fast  as  they  were 
taken  in,  but  if  the  health  of  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  should  become  run  down 
the  genus  would  get  in  their  work  and 
-sickness  and  doctor  bills  would  result.” 


NO  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT 


GREATEST  opportunity  ever  offered  those  who  want  to  advance  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Industry.  Study  the  STATE  FAIR  and  learn  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

The  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibit  most  complete  in  the  Sand.  Dairy 
Machinery  iu  operation  daily.  Demonstrations  and  Lectures  by  leading 
authorities  in  the  various  branches  of  Agriculture. 

Entries  already  received  and  exhibition  space  taken  by  manufacturers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  assures  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  ever  held  by  the 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Attend  the  FAIR  and  see  the  finest  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Poultry  in  the  world. 

GREAT  DISPLAY  OF  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  FARM  PRODUCE. 

Farm  Boys’  Camp.  Farm  Girls  Camp.  Daily  Concerts  by  Famous  Band. 
Unequaled  Out-door  Horse  Show.  Grand  Circuit  Races.  Biggest  Dog  Show 
in  State.  Daily  Flights  by  World’s  Greatest  Aviator. 

Ka-Noo-No  Kur nival  Provides  Free  Evening  Entertainment  During  the  Week 


Sowing  Perennials  ;  Florentine  Iris 

1.  Would  it  be  suitable  to  plant  about 
the  middle  of  August  a  bed  of  hardy  seed, 
such  ns  foxglove.  Sweet  William,  and 
cowslip?  I  thought  1  would  like  to  give 
them  a  good  start  so  Unit  they  will  be 
ready  to  blossom  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  give  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  some  land  that  is  now- 
growing  up  in  weeds.  2.  Where  can  l 
get  Florentine  Iris?  1  should  like  to 
raise  it  us  a  coniiiierchd  venture  for  the 
orris  root.  c.  i..  0. 

1.  Yes,  sow  all  hardy  herbaceous  plant 
seeds  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the  ground 
ready.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  sow 


For  further  information,  prize  lists,  etc.,  address  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


» 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Uni  vernal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
8fj  marks,  or  10's  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oftico  a-  Second  i’  us  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  ■words,  Reft* retires  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  Cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  REAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  everv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
relia  ble  houses  only.  But  to  make  dual  My  sure,  w  e  w  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advert  i>emen  Is  u.  our  columns,  a  lid  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly-  eiysoeO.  WV  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust,  dliferyneea  or  nustakto  between  our  subscribeni  and  hottest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advcnlseiw  or  not.  IVe  willingly  use  onr  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  oases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
trail soetlons.  We  protect  Kubwribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankru  pt‘t  fkAiiPtiiTtn^fl  li y  th* 

Isotice  ot  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  rime  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when- writing  the  advertiser. 


QUESTIONS  about  the  new  Federal  loan  bank 
bill  eonliimo  to  pour  in  upon  us,  and  it  seems 
hard  to  make  the  facts  clear.  Apparently  a  good 
many  peoLile  think  they  have  only  to  apply  to  some 
official  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  on  their  property. 
Others  seem  to  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them 
to  have  good  assets  in  order  to  make  the  loan. 
The  fact  is  that  vo  one  can  borrow  money  net  under 
this  lair!  The  banks  have  not  yet  been  located  or 
established.  The  loan  commission  is  now  travelling 
through  the  country  and  preparing  to  locate  these 
banks.  No  money  will  be  ready  for  loaning  before 
next  Spring.  Then  it  -will  he  necessary  for  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  join  an  association  of  at.  least.  TO  members. 
Send  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
for  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  study  it.  riea.se  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  no  money  available  yet  under  this 
law,  and  probably  will  not  he  for  six  months  yet. 
Do  not  expect  too  much  of  this  law.  Its  principle 
is  sound,  but  there  is  much  red  tape  about  it.  Let 
us  be  patient,  try  it  out  fairly — and  cut  the  red-tape 
later. 

* 

ON  June  13,  1837,  Jeremiah  Mattoon  of  Clinton 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  borrowed  .$17*0  from  the  Loan  Com¬ 
missioners  of  New  York  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
that  amount.  Tn  1312,  or  To  years  later,  it  was 
found  that  .$715  had  been  paid  in  interest  on  this 
mortgage — with  the  entire  principle  still  unpaid. 
Thus  Mattoon  and  his  heirs  or  other  owners  paid 
nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  this  mortgage  in  in¬ 
terest  without  reducing  the  face  of  it  by  one  penny. 
On  a  system  of  amortization  the  entire  mortgage, 
principal  and  interest,  would  have  been  paid  in  20 
years.  Practically  every  nival  county  in  New  York 
State  has  recorded  mortgages  which  have  been  run¬ 
ning  -10  years  or  more.  In  Greene  County  a  mort¬ 
gage  made  in  T801  for  $500  has  drawn  interest  at 
6%  and  5%  and  is  si  ill  unpaid.  Tn  Otsego  County 
an  unrecorded  mortgage  for  nearly  $200  has  run  for 
nearly  100  years,  is  still  alive  and  interest  lias  been 
paid  regularly.  Much  the  same  will  he  found  true 
of  other  rural  counties.  These  mortgages  gnawing 
at  the  property  for  half  a  century  or  more  may  well 
be  called  wolves.  There  is  one  mortgage  for  $2,000 
given  in  1871.  The  interest  has  been  paid  and  there 
is  still  due  $2,500  of  the  principal !  Those  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  there  are  not  many  of  them,  but 
they  show  what  may  happen  to  a  farm  in  some  com¬ 
munity  where  farming  is  changing  and  land  values 
are  falling.  Under  a  system  of  amortization  or 
yearly  paying  part  of  the  principal  not  one  of  these 
mortgages  would  now  be  alive. 

* 

SINCE  this  discussion  about  express  companies 
and  egg  shipments  has  come  up,  a  number  of 
readers  have  asked  just  what  public  supervision  is 
given  these  carriers.  Who  controls  them  and  what 
does  the  control  amount  to?  The  following  state¬ 
ment  gives  the  answer: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercises  the 
same  control  over  the  express  companies  that  it  does 
over  the  railroads,  no  more  and  no  less.  It  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  rates  and  everything  affecting  rates.  It 
does  riot  have  authority  over  the  manner  of  handling 
goods  nor  claims  for  loss  m*  damage.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  claims  only  when  they  concern  rates. 

Thus  when  the  express  company  smashes  your 
eggs  and  continues  to  do  so  until  your  customer  de¬ 
serts  you  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
do  nothing  for  you.  It  becomes  a  matter  between 
you  and  the  express  company.  If  you  can  muster 
power  enough  in  some  way  you  can  collect  damages 
either  through  a  court  or  by  personal  appeal.  If 
you  could  get  1,000  other  shippers  to  unite  with  you 
and  refuse  to  ship  unless  you  obtained  better  service 
you  could  make  them  behave.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  several  of  the  express  companies  are 
improving  their  service — slowly  perhaps,  but  surely. 


We  think  they  realize  that  they  must  do  this  or  sub¬ 
mit  to  stricter  regulations,  or  face  a  harder  compe¬ 
tition  through  parcel  post.  Which  do  you  find  more 
careful — the  railroads  with  baggage  or  the  express 
companies  with  packages?  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  out  for 
a  reform  in  express  methods.  We  would  first  give 
them  a  chance  to  reform  their  own  methods — if  they 
will  not,  we  favor  full  government  control. 

* 

Ox  page  102G  Mr.  E.  J.  Baird  of  Pennsylvania  has 
an  article  on  the  farm  bureaus.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
expresses  the  views  of  any  large  number  of  our  farm¬ 
ers?  S.  B.  B. 

1118  question  comes  from  a  city  man  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  “uplifting”  farmers.  He 
has  spent  quite  a  little  money  with  various  societies, 
but  he  knows  practically  nothing  about  actual  farm 
work.  In  answer  to  his  question  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  Pennsylvania  farmers 
regarding  Mr.  Baird’s  article.  Nine  out  of  10  of 
them  endorse  what  he  said — some  say  he  should 
have  made  it  stronger.  Apparently  the  tiling  which 
most  practical  farmers  resent  is  the  theory  that 
they  are  in  great  need  of  “help"  or  that  they  need 
some  one  to  do  the  things  which  they  are  fully  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  themselves.  There  may  have  been 
young  fellows  who  rushed  into  this  bureau  work  ex¬ 
pecting  to  upset  old  conditions  and  pull  old  habits 
of  thought  out  by  the  roots.  These  men  and  a 
class  of  side-farmers,  who  farm  largely  for  fun, 
l  ave  spread  this  idea  that  “these  old  farmers"  need 
help  and  must  he  taught.  It  is  ridiculous  and  gall¬ 
ing  when  college  boys  and  men  who  know  nothing 
of  actual  farm  conditions  undertake  to  think  and 
plan  for  old  veterans  who  have  developed  good 
farms,  raised  and  educated  large  families,  and 
served  as  good  citizens — all  by  practical  labor  on  a 
farm.  These  farmers  are  the  ones  to  do  the  think¬ 
ing  and  the  planning,  and  the  farm  bureau  men  may 
well  fall  in  behind  them  and  help  organize  their 
work  instead  of  offering  advice.  And  that  is  just 
what  many  of  the  farm  bureau  men  are  trying  to  do. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  tin*  fullest,  sympathy  for  these 
practical  farmers.  We  know  them — they  are  the 
best  friends  and  supporters  we  have.  We  know 
what  they  have  done  and  their  ability  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  work  their  problems  out.  No  more  dan¬ 
gerous  blight  can  ever  fail  upon  our  farmers  than 
the  thought  that  some  one  is  going  to  think  or 
work  or  plan  for  them  while  they  merely  keep  at 
work.  What  they  need  is  the  exact  reverse  of  that, 
so  that  they  may  be  led  to  do  more  and  more  of 
their  own  thinking  and  acting.  At  the  same  time 
they  should  be  fair  to  the  farm  bureau  proposition. 
It  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  lie  young,  and  it  is 

human  nature  for  youth  to  be  enthusiastic  and 

short-sighted.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  the  farm 
bureau  has  come  to  stay  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  we  think  its  future  will  be  very  largely  decided 
by  the  way  our  practical  farmers  make  use  of  it. 
Fair  and  plain  criticism  is  needed,  and  must  be 
given,  but  let  us  treat  these  agents  fairly  and  give 
them  a  square  deal.  If  they  will  not  rise  to  that, 

and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  way 

bosses  or  masters  of  the  practical  farmers  they  will 
have  to  go,  because  no  false  element  in  farm  educa¬ 
tion  can  ever  stand  long  against  the  plain  and  fair 
common  sense  of  our  farmers.  The  It.  N.-Y.  offers 
space  to  any  farm  bureau  advocate  who  thinks  he 
can  answer  E.  J.  Baird  on  page  1020. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  have  asked  our  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  value  of  ground  raw  phosphates 
for  use  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  80  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  both  scientific  men  and  good  farmers 
the  great  weight  of  testimony  is  that  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  superphosphate  (or  acid  phosphate)  is  more 
profitable  than  raw  phosphates.  By  superphos¬ 
phate  we  mean  the  ground  phosphate  treated  or 
“out"  by  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  make  it  available 
to  plants.  The  raw  phosphate  is  the  rock  as  taken 
from  the  soil  simply  crushed  or  ground  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  would,  of  course,  he  a  great  thing  for 
our  farmers  if  they  could  he  saved  the  high  cost 
of  treating  this  raw  rock  with  acid.  If  this  chem¬ 
ical  action  could  be  worked  out  in  the  manure  pile 
or  in  the  soil  when  green  crops  are  plowed  under 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  for  our  farmers,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  advocate  the  method  and  work 
for  it  as  we  have  for  dozens  of  other  reforms.  We 
have  never  denied  the  fact  that  on  some  soils,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Die  West,  the  raw  phosphates  have  given 
good  results — maintaining  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  land.  Our  questions  usually 
refer  to  soils  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  practically  all  the  scientific  teachers  in 
this  section,  all  the  agricultural  chemists  and  most 
expert  and  observant  farmers  agree  that  the  super¬ 
phosphate  is  better  suited  to  onr  conditions  than 
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the  raw  phosphate.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  proceeds  to  wipe  this  opinion  off  the  earth  by 
firing  a  long  station  bulletin  at  The  R.  N.-Y".  Now 
when  the  ordinary  layman  is  hit  by  a  station  bulle¬ 
tin,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  admit  that  he  is  no  scien¬ 
tist,  and  get,  right  out  of  the  ring  and  hunt  for  a 
substitute.  80  we  frankly  step  one  side  and  intro¬ 
duce  Bulletin  187  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  gives  the  results  of  comparison  between 
acid  phosphate  and  raw  rock  and  covers  12  years. 
We  cannot  give  all  the  figures  here,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  tells  the  story  in  a  nutshell : 

In  a  general  summary  of  all  the  experiments  of  the 
station  during  13  years,  in  which  85  tests  were  made, 
it  appears  that: 

The  per-aere  net  profit  has  been  over  six  times  as 
great  from  acid  phosphate  as  from  rock  phosphate. 

The  per-dollar  invested  profit  has  been  over  seven 
times  as  great  from  acid  phosphate  as  from  rock  phos¬ 
phate. 

The  value,  of  the  crop  increase  per  pound  of  phos¬ 
phorus  applied  has  been  twenty-eight  and  one-third 
cents  for  the  acid  phosphate  and  three  and  one-half 
cents  for  the  rock  phosnhate. 

Indiana  lies  right  alongside  Illinois  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  much  the  same  conclusions  have  been 
reached  in  Michigan  and  Missouri — also  close  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of  a  case  where  raw 
phosphate  seems  to  give  good  results  on  the  sour 
soil  of  a  cranberry  bog,  but  we  shall  continue  to  class 
raw  phosphate  farming  with  the  “novelties”  put  out 
for  sale  each  year.  We  should  try  them  all  in  a 
limited  way,  give  them  a  fair  chance  and  never  find 
any  fault  if  after  fair  trial  they  failed  to  prove 
superior. 

* 

WHENEVER  this  milk  question  comes  up  for 
discussion  the  air  becomes  filled  with  noise 
— most  of  it  contributed  by  the  dealers  and  handlers. 
They  rush  into  the  papers  with  long  interviews  and 
advertisements  trying  to  make  the  public  believe 
they  are  poor,  patriotic  and  much-abused  citizens. 
This  is  going  on  now  as  never  before — the  object 
being  to  keep  the  consumers  quiet  so  they  will  stand 
for  a  raise  in  milk  prices.  When  this  increase  has 
been  tacked  on,  tlie  dealers  will  see  that  half  of *it 
goes  into  their  pockets  and  half  to  the  farmers,  who 
will  also  receive  the  entire  blame  for  the  increase! 
That  is  the  object  of  all  this  present  noise  and  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  The  milk  com¬ 
mittee  lias  shown  (wliat  we  all  knew)  that,  farmers 
are  producing  milk  at  a  loss.  Now  they  must  an¬ 
alyze  the  figures  showing  cost  of  distribution  and 
they  will  find  that  everyone  -who  handles  the  milk 
draws  a  larger*  salary  than  the  fanner  and  also  re¬ 
ceives  much  higher  interest  on  the  capital  he  lias 
invested. 

We  think  the  situation  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  noise  and  talk  should  be  counted  out.  We 
now’have  one  of  those  fine  ocasions  when  the  most 
precious  public  weapon  a  man  can  carry — his  bal¬ 
lot — should  he  used.  Any  scheme  of  settlement 
which  does  not  include  an  open,  public  market  for 
milk  and  cooperative  work  by  farmers  will  prove 
merely  a  makeshift.  If  the  dealers  grant  temporary 
higher  prices  the  milk  supply  will  increase  and  then 
these  same  dealers  will  club  down  prices  once  more. 
Wc  must  take  the  price-making  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  combination  which  has  so  long  dictated 
to  us.  This  cun  only  be  done  through  an  open  milk 
market  in  New  York.  Under  present  conditions  such 
a  market  will  be  possible  only  through  the  active 
sympathy  and  backing  of  the  State  government.  We 
must  therefore  put  men  at  Albany  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  marketing  reform  and  who  will 
pledge  themselves  before  election  to  help  give  this 
milk  market  a  fair  trial!  Let  others  fight  with 
the  voice — let  us  use  the  vote.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not 
a  political  paper  and  has  no  use  whatever  for  par¬ 
tisan  polities.  This  marketing  question  is  of  more 
importance  to  New  York  farmers  than  any  other 
issue  now  before  the  public,  and  we  intend  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  it  with  our  vote  and  our 
influence.  The  milk  can  will  make  a  good  ballot 
box ! 


Brevities 

The  recent  article  from  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife”  lias 
stirred  up  much  comment. 

Barley  is  the  best  Fall-seeded  grain  for  Fall  hay. 
The  barley  does  not  live  over  Winter,  but  makes  a 
good  growth  until  frost. 

Some  men  think  they  belong  to  the  cream  of  so-  \ 
ciety.  All  the  more  need  then  that  they  should  be 
stirred  up  and  well  shaken. 

We  would  not  do  it.  Spread  lime  on  top  of  grass  or 
grain  in  the  Fall.  You  cannot  get  the  full  benefit  from 
lime  in  this  way.  The  lime  should  be  worked  into  the 
soil. 

It  seems  that  more  combination  silage  will  be  made 
this  year — Soy  beans  or  clover  mixed  in  with  the  corn. 
This  makes  a  cow  “ham  sandwich.”  Is  it  better  to 
feed  a  sandwich  or  the  meat  and  bread,  and  butter  sep¬ 
arately? 
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The  Battle  for  Milk  Prices!  Fall  In! 

Let  Us  All  Understand  the  Question 

INSINCERE  AGITATION,— Milk  producers  should 
not  be  soothed  to  a  sense  of  security  and  contentment 
by  the  noise  raised  at  the  present,  over  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  sore  prospects  of  an  advance  to  producers 
for  the  price  of  milk.  The  advance  in  price  will  come 
from  no  philanthropic  motive  and  from  no  sense  of 
fairness  to  the  producer  or  from  sympathy  with  his 
burdens.  It  will  come  purely  from  necessity.  The 
noise  comes  to  some  extent  from  those  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  the.  cause;  to  a  greater  extent  from  those 
who  find  it  for  the  time  being  a  popular  subject;  but 
the  noise  and  confusion  come  mostly  from  those  who 
see  the  great  possibilities  in  the  present  crisis  for  the 
good  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  who  wish  to 
muddle  the  problem  now  and  prevent,  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  that  will  settle  the  milk  question  for  all  time. 

ALTERING  AN  UNJUST  SYSTEM.— Milk  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  contending  for  a  mere  advance  iu  the 
price  of  milk  to  themselves.  This  is  but  an  incident 
of  the  problem.  They  are  protesting  against  a  system 
that  has  placed  themselves,  their  business  and  their 
families,  under  the  arrogant  control  of  the  milk  trust. 
The  time  is  propitious.  A  little  foresight  and  wise 
leadership  now  will  place  the  milk  business  on  a  safe 
basis.  It  will  secure  an  economic  and  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk.  It  will  establish  a  system  that  will 
take  the  price-making  out  of  the  hands  of  a  half  dozen 
men  who  control  the  milk  trust;  and  establish  prices  to 
producer  and  consumer  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  It.  will  advance  the  price  of  milk  to  producer 
and  consumer  alike  when  it  is  scarce,  and  it  will  re¬ 
duce  the  price  likewise  when  it.  is  plentiful,  but  it  will 
avoid  a  surplus  because  the  low  price  to  consumer  will 
at  such  times  increase  the  consumption.  We  want 
no  more  two  cent  per  quart  milk  to  the  fanner  and 
at  the  same  time  12  cents  per  quart  to  the  consumer. 

PRICE  ADVANCES. — Most  of  the  noise  is  intended 
to  obscure  these  conditions.  Already  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  advanced.  The  reasons  for  the  advance 
sound  plausible,  but  when  the  time  comes  we  will  show 
that  joker  in  the  arguments.  The  producer  is  as  much 
concerned  in  these  advances  to  the  consumer,  as  he  is 
concerned  in  a  living  price  to  himself.  So  long  as  the 
dealer  can  make  arbitrary  prices  to  Ihe  consumer  he 
can  control  consumption  ;  and  so  long  as  lie  restricts 
consumption  he  can  make  the  price  to  the  producer. 
Under  sueh  circumstances  a  little  advance  to  the  farmer 
now  'would  mean  nothing  permanent.  It  may  be  re¬ 
duced  again  at  will  or  kept  for  years  again  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  cannot  have  a  milk  revolution 
every  six  months  to  force  reasonable  prices.  The  deal¬ 
ers  realize  all  this.  Let  this  crisis  pass  over  with  no 
permanent  plan  adopted  to  regulate  prices  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  would  be  a  failure,  viewed  from  .ultimate 
results. 

PERMANENT  BASIS  REQUIRED.— For  these 
reasons  we  caution  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
milk  to  disregard  the  present  noise  and  commotion,  to 
call  their  leaders  in  council,  and  to  adopt  a  plan  now 
to  put  the  distribution  of  milk  on  a  permanent  business 
basis.  All  that  is  required  is  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  furnish  the  milk  in  bulk  and  au  open  market 
in  the  city  of  New  York  where  any  dealer,  large  or 
small,  can  buy  milk  and  be  protected  by  the  State  in 
the  delivery  of  it.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  has  ample  power  to  establish  the  market  and  to 
regulate  the  trade  5 ml  protect  the  patrons  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  needs  only  the  means  for  the  initial  cost,  and 
the  business  will  pay  its  own  way.  The  time  is  propi¬ 
tious  now  to  have  these  things  settled.  Farmers  will 
never  have  a  better  opportunity.  We  are  approaching 
a  State,  election  and  we  have  a  right  to  exact  from  can¬ 
didates  a  pledge  of  their  attitude  towards  these  distri¬ 
bution  problems,  and  we  have  a  right  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  records  of  the  candidates  on  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  partisan  in  polities,  but  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  he  an  advocate  of 
the  candidate  that  pledges  definite  proper  support  for 
our  distribution  problems,  and  whose  past  records  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  practical  recognition  of  these 
pledges  after  election. 

“  A  Pure  Food  Graft  ” 

James  W.  Holme*  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Michigan,  describes  what  be  calls  “a  pure  food  graft.” 
which  seems  to  be  worked  successfully  in  some  locali¬ 
ties. 

A  man  appeared  in  Lansing.  Mich.,  called  himself 
“an  expert  milk  sanitarian.”  Ilis  name  was  Stewart 
T.  Todd.  Mr.  Ilolmc  says  that  Mr.  Todd  was  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  health  board  or  dairy  department,  lie 
seems  to  have  had  no  experience  iu  milk  lines  except 
that  he  was  formerly  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  In¬ 
stead  of  milking  cows  he  seemed  to  be  an  expert  in 
milking  the  producer.  Mr.  Todd  seemed  to  have  spent 
four  days  in  Lansing.  He  visited  a  number  of  dairies 
and  milk  supply  stores,  and  looked  them  over.  Ho 
found  them  all  right,  and  then  solicited  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  local  paper.  A  full  page  of  these  were 
printed  and  they  cost  the  dairymen  $255.  There  were 
several  dairies  Which  were  inspected  and  passed  as 
good,  but  since  they  would  not  pay  for  the  advertising 
they  were  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  paper.  This 
was  a  holdup  game  pure  and  simple.  It.  was  a  plan  for 
getting  a  lot  of  advertising  out  of  these  dairymen,  for 
a  man  who  did  not  advertise  was  practically  placed  on 
a  black  list.  Mr.  lleline  says  that,  several  dairymen 
who  paid  for  this  advertising  said  that,  was  cheaper 
than  trying  to  explain  to  their  customers  why  they  were 
not  officially  endorsed  iu  this  report.  One  local  ice 
cream  dealer  was  offered  au  advertisement  for  $55. 
When  he  refused  to  pay  it  a  competing  firm  iu  another 
city  was  given  the  advertising  witnout  inspection.  This 


whole  proposition  is  based  on  a  form  of  blackmail.  Cer¬ 
tain  people  have  done  their  best  to  frighten  the  public 
by  telling  them  how  dangerous  impure  milk  may  be. 
These  people  have  confidence  in  their  local  paper,  and 
when  this  paper  comes  out.  with  advertisements  of  cer¬ 
tain  dairymen  and  neglecting  to  advertise  others,  the 
public  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  only  those  who  are 
advertised  have,  pure  and  wholesome  milk.  The  fact 
js  that  these  advertisements  are  simply  a  commercial 
proposition;  in  fact  they  represent  a  holdup  game  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  dairymen  to  pay  for  advertising 
so  as  to  make  a  good  showing  before  the  public.  Such 
inspections  are  worse  than  useless,  and  when  such  a 
fellow  comes  through  a  neighborhood  working  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertisements  of  this  sort,  he  is  simply 
trying  to  bleed  the  milk  producers,  and  get  them  to  put 
up  money  on  the  basis  of  a  holdup  game. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

A  letter  from  a  shipper: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  prices  you  ret  rued 
last  week  for  the  fowls  aud  eggs  wbieb  I  sent  you  to 
sell.  They  were  great.  I  have  been  telling  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  of  your  place  and  some  of  them  are 
going  to  send  their  produce  to  you.  I  am  sending  an¬ 
other  case  of  eggs  to-day. 

New  York.  e.  d.  l.” 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  selling  poultry  aud  eggs 
or  other  food  products  in  New  York  City.  No  less  than 
eight  million  people  are  fed  from  the  New  York  markets 
daily.  That  means  24  million  meals  a  day.  The  people 
want  the  food.  They  want  the  best  and  the  freshest 
food  they  can  find;  and  they  pay  good  prices  for  it. 
They  have  no  favorites  in  the  way  of  dealers  or  com¬ 
mission  men.  The  dealer  who  has  the  goods  gets  the 
trade.  The  Department  has  not  only  been  able  to  get 
the  top  market  price  for  the  best  produce  but  it  has, 
with  eggs  and  other  products,  advanced  the  prices  as 
the  demand  warranted  and  then  insisted  that  the  price 
currents  quote  the  actual  price  received  and  thus  the 
higher  price  has  been  established.  This  one  service 
alone  has  profited  the  producer  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  Department.  For  obvious  reasons  the  regu¬ 
lar  dealers  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the  quotations 
less  than  the  actual  selling  prices.  They  then  may 
charge  the  consumer  the  high  price  and  settle  with  the 
shipper  at.  the  quotation.  It  is  doubtful  if  farmers  yet 
fully  realize  the  possibilities  for  them  in  this  work. 
Some  who  do.  have  used  it;  some  appreciate  its  possi¬ 
bilities  who  have  not  yet  been  in  a  position  to  use  them. 
Some  are  conservative  and  prefer  to  see  it  tried  out,  and 
to  the  limit,  before  turning  their  products  through  this 
channel  for  sale.  If  there  ever  was  any  reason  for  hes¬ 
itation,  that  time  has  passed.  The  Department  has  fa¬ 
cilities  equal  to  those  of  any  concern  in  the  produce 
business.  When  the  supply  is  steady  and  large  the 
auction  system  is  available.  When  the  shipments  are 
irregular  in  bulk  and  in  time  of  arrival,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  now  the  best  salesmen  to  be  had  to  took  after 
them,  inspect  them  and  sell  them  at  private  sale.  The 
returns  are  prompt  and  accurate;  the  producer  gets 
an  account  of  the  exact  sale.  The  work  is  no  longer 
experimental;  it  is  a  proven  success. 

EGGS. — Fauey  eggs  are  very  firm  and  prices  two 
cents  per  dozen  higher.  White  Leghorns  sold  at  5!)  to 
42  cents  for  fancy.  Many  lots  were  heated  and  sold 
from  53  to  38  cents  according  to  condition.  Selected 
large  brown  hennery  eggs  sold  from  38  to  39  cents; 
small  and  mixed.  35  to  37.  Western  eggs  are  irregular 
quality,  sales  ranging  from  28  to  34  cents.  Shippers 
should  be  careful  to  keep  their  eggs  iu  a  cool  place  until 
they  have  enough  to  make  a  shipment,  and  then  for¬ 
ward  them  by  express,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  ship  by  slow 
freight  under  present  weather  conditions.  Farmers 
should  not  deplete  their  flocks  of  hens,  especially  those 
likely  to  start  laying  early,  us  new  laid  eggs  will  prob¬ 
ably  sell  higher  this  Winter  than  ever  before. 

BUTTER. — Under  heavy  consumptive  ami  export  de¬ 
mand  best  Western  creamery  has  advanced  to  33*4  to 
34  cents,  and  commercial  grades  from  321,4  to  33  cents. 
Best  State  dairy  in  good  demand  at  30  to  31  cents  on 
desirable  packages;  other  lots  soling  slowly  at  27  to  29 
cents,  with  some  defective  at  25  and  20  cents. 

CHEESE. — There  is  some  export  demand  and  the 
market  is  firm  and  slightly  higher,  choice  selling  from 
IS  to  1 8  %  cents. 

POULTRY. — (Spring  chickens  scarce  and  Leghorns 
24  to  20  cents.  Very  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  as 
high  as  27  cents.  Small  White  Leghorn  hens  sold  at 
16%  to  47  cents.  Those  weighing  four  pounds  and  up 
brought  17*4  cents,  and  colored  hens,  17J4  to  18%. 

LIVE  (’ALVES. — The  market  advanced  the  first  of 
the_  week  to  $11  per  100  pounds  on  prime  veals  and 
$7.50  on  buttermilks.  Slow  demand  caused  decline  and 
market  closed  slow  at  $15.50  ou  veals  aud  $7  on  butter¬ 
milks. 

DRESSED  (’ALVES. — Not  many  desirable  State 
calves  coming.  Fancy,  weighing  80  to  1(H)  pounds, 
brought  19  to  20  cents,  but  nearly  everything  showed 
heat,  many  selling  from  10  to  18  cents.  Large  beef 
companies  are  bringing  several  carloads  of  heavy  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Oklahoma  calves  here  each  week  that  they  are 
selling  at  from  10  to  12  cents,  which  interferes  with 
the  demand  for  heavy  State  calves. 

POTATOES. -Values  tending  upward,  but  there  is 
no  speculative  demand.  Best  Jersey  Cobbler  and  Green 
Mountain  brought  $5,  when  closely  graded,  Others  selling 
at.  $2.80  to  $2.90  per  JOS-pOuud  bag.  Long  Island  Coli- 
bjer  and  Bliss  selling  at  $3  per  barrel,  occasionally 
$3.12%,  some  nut  graded  closely  enough  to  bring  over 
$2.75  to  $2.80. 

TOMATOES. — The  hot  weather  has  caused  rapid 
ripening  and  many  are  soft  and  over-ripe,  selling  at 
50  to  75  cents  per  crate.  Fancy  hard,  ripe  Acme  and 
Stone  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75  with  a  few  fancy  Acmes 
at  $2  per  crate. 

CELERY. — Quality  poorer  and  wilted  selling  at.  20 
to  25  cents  per  dozen  roots.  Fancy  heavy  well  bleached 
is  scarce,  bringing  05  to  75  cents. 

ONIONS. —  Continuous  arrivals  of  Western  yellow 
have  depressed  the  local  market,  especially  on  white 
and  yellow,  but  red  onions  are  scarce  and  selling  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  basket,  white  75  to  $1.50  per 
crate  and  Jersey  yellow  in  baskets,  $1  to  $1.25. 

STRING  BEANS  AND  PF.AS, — Fancy  peas  scarce 
ami  finest  lots  from  Buffalo  brought  $3  to  $3.25  per 
bushel  hamper.  Overripe  a  ml  withered  sold  at  50_  to 


75  cents.  Finest  State  beans  reaching  $1.50  on  green 
and  $1.75  on  wax'. 

APPLES. — Apple  receipts  are  increasing  and  quality 
showing  marked  improvement.  Six  cars  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  Greenings  from  Virginia  came  Monday  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  to  five  cars  a  day  for  remainder  of  week. 
Some  sales  were  quoted  at  $4.25  at  first  but  owing  to 
hot  weathpr,  most  of  the  business  has  been  at,  $4  per 
barrel  with  some  at  $3.75  and  $3.50.  The  first,  car  of 
State  Duchess  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bushel  hamper, 
another  later  went  at  $1.25  per  bushel  hamper.  .Sour 
Bough  brought  $2  to  $3  and  Duchess  in  barrels  brought 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  high  colored  Wealthy  went  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
There  were  four  cars  of  Duchess  in  ou  Friday  that  sold 
at  $2.50  to  $3  per  hid.  The  Fruit  was  shipped  from 
Barker  and  Medina  sections. 

PEARS. —  Bartletts  are  arriving  from  up-River  see- 
tions,  but  mainly  mixed  with  windfalls  and  selling  at 
•>•‘•50  to  $4  per  barrel ;  a  few  fancy  brought  $5  to  $5.50. 
(  lapp  Favorite  lack  color  and  sell  at  $4  to  $4.50  per 
barrel.  Fancy  high  colored  lots  brought  $5.  Bell 
pears  brought  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  Speculators 
are  said  to  he  paying  $4  to  $4.25  and  even  $4.50  for 
(  lapp  in  the  Hudson  River  section  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses. 

PEACHES. — Small  lots  of  Western  New  York  peach¬ 
es  are  selliug  at  75  to  $1  per  basket,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  high  for  that  grade  and  only  possible  on  account  of 
the.  shortage  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  peaches, 
which  bring* from  $3  to  $4  in  six-basket  carriers. 

CANTALOUPES. — Jersey  Fordhooks  are  selling  at 
$!._.>  per  bushel  crate;  Maryland  and  Delaware  stand¬ 
ards  bring  $1.25  to  $2.  It  now  looks  as  though  there 
would  be  a  sharp  advance  in  prices  the  coming  week. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  August  24th,  191(5: 


cases  . $0.42 

cases  . 41 

cases  . ! ! ! ! !  HO 

cases  . 39 

cases  . 38 

cases  .  37 

cases  . !  '.36 

cases  .  35 

case  . .35 % 

cases  . 34 

cases  . ! . ! !  !S3% 

cases  . 3,3 

cases  .  ,32 

cases  . Ml 

cases  . 30 

cases  .  29 

cases  . '28 

eases  . 27 

case  .  ok 


200  cases. 

*  BUTTER. 

81  lbs . $0.25 

29  lbs .  .26 


110  lbs. 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

1  calf,  83  lbs . 

%  -  doz.  squabs  for  . 


.$0.18% 
.  1.25 


POULTRY. 

103  lbs.  ducks  . $017 

20  lbs.  ducks  .  .20 

79  lbs.  ducks  . 16 

202  lbs. 


3  jirs.  live  pigeons 
1  pr.  live  pigeons 
87  lbs.  old  cocks  . . 


101  lbs. 


858  lbs.  fowl  . 

788  lbs.  fowl  . 

54  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 17% 

. 16% 

2602  lbs. 

168  lbs.  broilers  . 

•  •••••••• 

9^ 

460  lbs.  broilers  . 

•  •••••••• 

•  ••••••••  «  AM  '  l 

9*> 

478  lbs.  broilers  . 

*•••••«»*  1 

.  22% 

99 

43  lbs.  broilers  . 

3101  lbs. 

VEGETABLES. 

•  •••••••a  (m3. 

HO 

17  baskets  onions  . 

7  baskets  onions  . 

25  baskets  onions  . 

20  baskets  onions  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.00 

. 90 

.  1.12% 

69  baskets. 

5  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

. 3.2o 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  . . 

2  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

.  3.00 

.  2.50 

8  bbls. 

2  bags  corn  . 

.  1.75 

34  bags  corn  . . . 

.  1.50 

2  bags  corn  . 

.  1.25 

8  bags  corn  . 25 


46  bags. 
58  buncl 


bunches  celery  . ; 

bags  beans  .  25 

bag  beans  . . .  2.( 

baskets  Lima  beans  .  1.5 

baskets  Lima  beans  . l.i 

basket  Lima  beans  .  l.( 

baskets  beans  . ' 

basket  beaus  . i 

baskets  beaus  * . - 

bag  dried  beaus,  lb . I 

bags  peas  .  2.< 

bag  peas  . * .  1.1 

baskets  peas  .  1.5 

baskets  peas  . 1. 

baskets  peas  .  l.i 

baskets  pickles  . i 

crates  tomatoes  . 1.: 

crates  tomatoes  .  l.i 

crates  tomatoes  . i 

crates  tomatoes  . . 

(Continued  on  page  1171.) 
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R.  N.-Y.  ?  I  tried  several  recipes, 
liked  that  special  one  best  of  any. 


proof,  and  are  said  to  be  cooler  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  They  are  made  especially 
for  army  use  in  the  glare  and  sandstorms 
of  the  Southwest. 

“Fish  kettles”  are  oval  saucepans  hav¬ 
ing  a  rack  with  handles  that  can  be  lift¬ 
ed  out,  SO  as  to  remove  a  boiled  fish  and 
slide  it  onto  a  platter  without  risk  of 
breaking.  They  come  in  several  sizes  in 
agateware,  and  are  convenient  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  uses.  The  fish  kettle  will  be 
found  desirable  for  boiling  asparagus. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Use  2-rjt.  glass  cans.  Sterilize  cans, 
tops  and  lubbers  with  hot  water.  Pick 
grapes  from  stems,  wash  and  put  in  each 
can  one  pint  of  the  grape  berries  and 
one-half  pound  of  granulated  sugar. 

Then  fill  can  with  boiling  water  and  seal. 

If  larger  or  smaller  cans  are  used,  the 
same  proportions  are  followed.  There  is 
no  cooking  other  than  the  use  of  water 
th  it  is  really  boiling.  Store  cans  in  a 
cool  dark  place,  and  when  used  strain 
the  liquid  oT  the  grapes.  The  fruit  will 
be  hollow  a.  d  tasteless,  mere  shells,  and  Picture  to  yourself  an  old-fashioned 

double  log  house,  with  a  huge  rock  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  middle;  a  large  fireplace  with 
hooks,  cranes  and  a  wide  stone  hearth 
extending  across  one  end  of  the  kitchou ; 
dark  smoke-colored  joists  strung  with 
pepper,  beaus,  dried  pumpkins,  apples, 
sage,  and  other  old-fashioned  “ynrbs,”  A 
long  table  was  loaded  with  all  manner  of 
eatables,  from  the  large  roasted  bam  to 
the  big  punchbowl  filled  to  the  brim  with 
“float.”  There  was  the  Madison  cake, 
Albany  cake,  Boston  cake,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  pound  cake ;  chicken  pie, 
sliced  ham,  creamed  potatoes,  rice  mold¬ 
ed  in  fancy  shapes,  kisses,  meringued  ap¬ 
ples,  boiled  puddings,  marmalade,  jellies, 
preserves,  honey,  pickled  beets  and  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  many  other  eatables  that 
have  slipped  my  memory ;  all  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  around  which  the  many  guests  were 
seated. 

I  can  see  the  whole  scene  yet.  The 
wedding  party  was  upstairs  in  what  they 
always  called  the  big  house.  The  friends 
and  relatives  were  grouped  around  the 
room  and  open  doors.  It  was  my  first 
sighr  of  such  a  scene.  Half  scared  I 
watched  them  descend  the  stairs,  walk 
out  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  stop, 
facing  (lie  crowd.  The  old  squire,  white- 
headed  and  a  bit  palsied,  read  over  the 
ceremony,  and  in  a  childish  way  I  puz¬ 
zled  my  head  many  days  over  it  all. 
Then  the  laughing  congratulation.-,  the 
quick  march  to  the  table  and  such  eat¬ 
ing  !  Myself  and  others  of  my  size  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  flower-docked  room 
where  the  wedding  took  place,  and  talked 
in  hushed  whispers  of  the  satin-clad 
bride  we  had  known  all  of  our  short  lives, 
and  wondered  if  her  dark-browed  hus¬ 
band  would  allow  us  any  share  of  her. 
and  I  think  in  a  childish  way  wo  almost 
bated  him.  Long  before  our  elders  fin- 
isheil  their  to  past  hunger  overcame  our 
timidity.  We  would  scamper  along  the 
porch  ami  peek  in  at  the  open  doorway : 
some  of  the  boys,  more  venturesome  than  I 


Up  the  Road 

“Friends  of  mine  along  the  wray, 
Whither  bound  this  windy  day?” 
“Join  us,  friend,  our  way  is  one, 
Up  the  road,  till  day  is  done; 

“Up  the  road  toward  light  of  home 
Shining  far  for  all  who  roam. 
Shining  for  us.  brothers  all. 

Lest  we  falter,  lest  we  fall ; 


“Up  the  road,  with  words  of  cheer 
Fit  to  banish  every  fear. 

Helpful  deeds  and  kindly  smiles. 

Easing  so  the  wind-swept  miles. 

“Up  the  road  we  brothers  all ! 

Brave  to  answer  every  call ; 

Up  the  road  till  day  is  done 
And  the  goal  at  last  is  won.” 

— Charles  S.  Newdiall  in  the  Survey. 


The  Rural  Patterns 
In  ordering  give  number  of  pat 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


No  More  Chilly  Rooms 

The  Stewart  Simple  Heating  Plant 
makes  the  whole  house  cozy.  No  more 
room  stoves,  with  ashes  on  the  floor. 
No  wall  pipes  needed.  Economical  to 
buy,  to  put  in,  to  run.  Everlastingly 
comfortable.  You  surely  want  toknow 
all  about  it.  Write, 


As  a  variation  in  cake  making,  make 
gingerbread  according  to  your  favorite 
recipe,  bake  in  layer  cake  tins,  and  then 
put  together  with  marshmallow  filling. 
It  is  extra  good.  The  same  thing,  served 
fresh  from  the  oven  with  hot  chocolate 
sauce,  is  a  delicious  dissert. 


Here,  also,  is  a  kitchen  range  that 
really  bakes— saves  you  time,  labor, 
patience  and  fuel.  It  was  a  wonderful 
cooker  in  1832.  It  has  been  improved 
every  year  since.  An  ornament  to  your 
kitchen.  Write  for  full  information  on 
this  sure  means  of  always  getting  your 
best  cooking.  Writo  to  where  bot  h  fur¬ 
naces  and  ranges  are  made,  and  pet 
name  of  dealer  nearest  you.  Heating 
stoves  of  all  kinds.  Made  by 

Fuller  &  Warren  Co.  (Since  18.32) 
Ida  Street  Troy,  N.Y. 


We  wonder  how  many  busy  mothers 
have  found  time,  through  the  Hummer,  to 
give  occasional  reading  lessons  to  the 
little  children  just  started  at  school.  It 
is  quite  easy  for  the  beginner  to  forget 
what  he  has  learned  during  the  Hummer, 
unless  some  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  in 
inind,  and  the  beginning  of  school  means 
starting  again  to  memorize  forgotten 
things  that  should  have  been  retained. 
There  is  much  that  the  home  can  do  to 
render  the  school  efficient. 


Beep  a  la  paysanne  is  a  very  savory 
stew,  cooked  in  the  oven.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  one  pound  of  beef,  one  large 
onion,  one  ounce  of  flour,  two  tablespoou- 
fuls  of  salad  oil  (or  one  tablcspoonful  of 
butter)  one  tomato,  one  cupful  of  stock 
or  gravy  aud  seasoning  to  taste.  Heat 
the  oil,  or  butter,  if  the  latter  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  an  iron  pan,  then  add  the 
meat,  cut  into  cubes,  aud  the  onion  sliced. 
Fry  until  brown,  then  stir  in  the  flour 
very  gradually,  letting  that  brown.  Add 
the  stock,  and  let  it  boil  up.  stirring  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  tomato,  cut  up,  then 
put  in  a  covered  casserole,  and  cook  in 
a  steady  oven  for  three  or  four  hours. 
This  recipe,  which  is  a  good  one  for  the 
fireless  cooker,  is  a  savory  way  of  using 
the  coarser  cuts  of  beef. 


StewarT 


9073 — Middy  Blouse.  34  to  40  bust.  With 
long  or  short  sleeves,  liigli  or  open  neck. 

9061 —  Three-Piece  Skirt,  Cl  to  84  waist.  With 
high  wnlst  liue  or  with  natural  waist  line  aud 
belt,  with  inserted  or  patch  pockets 

8663 — Boy’s  Suit,  4  to  8  years.  With  straight 
trousers  or  wiUi  knickerbockers,  with  collar  or 
with  neekbaml. 

9060 — Dress  With  Over  Bodice  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16  and  18  years.  With  high  V- 
shaped  or  square  uoek.  With  rliret-QUartor  or 
long  sleeves. 

9062 —  Boy’s  Coat,  to  8  year-. 

9076 — Smock  for  Misses  and  Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 

9042 — Two-Piece  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  16  and  18  years. 


the  liquid  is  rich  and  fruity,  without  the 
cooked  taste  that  removes  the  delicate 
flavor  of  fresh  fruit. 


'T'XIE  best  rruner.  Cuts  %-inch 
x  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  emb- 
ecriptlou  to  Tlie  Rural  .New-Yorker,  but 
ore  given  to  the  agent  us  n  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

-V  portable  shower  bath  complete,  with 
heavy  duck  curtain,  was  seen  in  an  Au¬ 
gust  furniture  stile  for  $0.30,  the  ring 
being  21  inches  in  diameter. 

Glass  towel  bars.  Is  inches  lung,  with 
nickel  holders,  are  $1,50,  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  dean  :Jnd  sanitary.  Glass  shelves 
for  the  bathroom.  15  inches  lung,  with 
nickel  brackets,  are  35  cents.  Hard¬ 
wood  bathtub  seats,  the  holders  pro¬ 
tected  tilth  rubber  tubing,  are  GO  cents. 

Basque  blouses  are  new  French 
models,  one  style  being  white  chiffon 
with  round  neck  and  set-in  short  kimono 
sleeves.  Another  model  of  blouse  with 
basque  was  blue  and  white  or  rose  and 
white  checked  linen.  An  unusual  com¬ 
bination  was  seen  in  a  blouse  of  dark 
brown  Georgette  crape  over  bandings  of 
salmon  pink  satin.  Pearl  buttons  and 
small  straps  of  purple  satin  formed  the 
■trimmings,  with  a  purple  ribbon  tie  in 
Trout. 

"lea  veils"  are  merely  bordered  veils  to 
drape  over  the  hat.  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  raised.  All  sorts  of  bordered  veils 
are  in  vogue,  including  many  that  are 
elaborately  figured. 

A  special  grade  of  black  grosgrain  rib¬ 
bon  is  sold  for  watch  fobs,  the  ordinary 
grosgrain  being  deficient  in  body  for  this 
hard  wear. 

Army  goggles,  very  light  and  strong, 
tire  offered  by  one  shop  at  $1.25.  They 
have  imitation  shell  frames,  are  dust- 


Get  This  Book 

on  Home  UDITI?  / 
Heating  IAlL  k 


r  ''  rits  and  get  our  wholesale  price  on  this  ^ 
Kalamazoo  warm-air  heating  plant. 

Save  Money  on  2)  Easy  to  install — 

i#  ■  I  a  J  m—  highest  quality  in 

KALAMAZOO  everyway.  Fitsany 

'  .  home-heats  th  rough 

Pipeless  Furnace a  sin?le  /epter~a 

.  wonderful  money 

saver.  Write  today  for  catalog — tells  ad — quotes  prices— shows 
letters  from  pleasc.l  owners.  Quick  shipment  direct  from 
Iac.to2£?£?,.  ?3y  fre«Sht.  30  days’  trial-360  days’  approval 
test  S100.000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

_  _  We  maka  Coat ,  Wood  and  Gaa 

^Itiinpefi,  Furnaces,  White  En¬ 
ameled  Metal  Kitchen  KnhU 
riots  and  Tables.  V’o  have 
throe  catalogs —  please  Bay 
which  you  want. 
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Okra  and  Its  Uses 

Of  what  use  is  okra  or  gumbo?  Is  it 
good  to  eat,  healthful,  bow  prepared  and 
at  what  size  is  it  ready  for  use? 

E.  M.  w. 

Okra  or  gumbo  is  excellent  in 
soups  and  stews,  and  also  served 
separately  as  a  vegetable.  Sometimes 
the  taste  for  it  is  not  acquired  at  first, 
because  of  its  peculiar  glutinous  quality, 
and  it  is  certainly  wholesome,  though  not 
credited  with  high  nutritive  value.  The 
pods  are  ordinarily  ready  to  use  when 
about  two  to  three  inehes  long,  but  some 
remain  tender  when  larger;  they  should 
be  tender  enough  to  pierce  easily  with 
the  fingernail.  They  become  very  tough 
and  fibrous  as  they  grow  older.  The 
following  are  familiar  recipes.  Okra 
combines  well  with  tomato  in  any  style 
and  also  with  sweet  corn. 

Okra,  Creole  Style. — Wash,  trim  and 
cut  into  slices  a  quart  of  young,  tender 
okra ;  place  in  a  granite  saucepan  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  a  medium-sized 
onion,  a  medium-sized  green  pepper,  both 
minced  fine ;  stir  over  the  fire  until  a 
golden  brown,  then  add  three  large  to¬ 
matoes  peeled  and  cut  into  pieces,  three 
tablefepoonfuls  of  Spanish  or  some  hot 
pepper  sauce  and  salt  to  taste,  and  the 
okra.  Cover  the  saucepan  and  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  out  on  a 
hot  dish  and  sprinkle  over  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and  serve. 

Okra  Soup. — Stir  into  a  quart  of 
chicken  stock  two  slices  of  ham,  chopped 
fine,  a  chopped  onion,  and  two  dozen 
okra  pods,  sliced.  Add  a  pint  of  tomato, 
stewed  and  strained.  Boil  all  together 
until  the  okra  is  tender;  season  and 
serve. 

Gumbo. — Joint  a  fowl,  fry  for  five 
minutes  in  butter  or  nice  fat,  then  put 
meat  in  large  kettle.  Cook  two  sliced 
onions  in  the  fat  in  frying-pan.  then  add 
to  the  chicken  with  half  a  pound  of  lean 
salt  pork  cut  into  dice.  Add  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  let  simmer  about  two 
hours,  then  add  two  dozen  young  okra 
pods,  half  a  pod  of  green  pepper,  chopped, 
and  a  pint  of  sliced  tomatoes.  Simmer 
till  chicken  is  done,  season,  remove  large 
hones,  add  a  pint  of  sweet  corn  pulp, 
five  minutes  before  serving,  and  thicken 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  The  real  Southern  gumbo  is  usu- 
ually  thickened  with  fill'*  powder — young 
leaves  of  sassafras,  dried  and  powdered. 

Brunswick  stew  also  calls  for  okra. 
This  is  often  made  of  squirrels,  but  is 
made  from  chicken  as  follows:  Stew  a 
large  fowl  until  the  meat  leaves  the  bone; 
remove  skin,  gristle  and  bones  and  chop 
the  meat  in  coarse  pieces.  Return  to 
the  liquor;  add  a  pint  of  corn  scraped 
from  the  ears,  a  pint  of  young  Lima 
beans,  three  cupfuls  of  tomato,  a  good- 
sized  onion,  minced  fine,  a  pint  of  young 
okras,  a  small  red  pepper,  minced,  a 
litt  le  celery  seed,  two  tablespoon  fills  of 
butter  and  salt,  pepper  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce  to  taste.  Simmer  until  okra 
is  tender  and  then  serve.  The  addition 
of  a  little  paprika  just  before  the  stew 
is  takeu  up  improves  it  greatly.  This 
recipe  is  very  good  for  warming  over 
cooked  meat,  either  beef  or  mutton ;  it 
makes  an  exceedingly  savory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  stew.  The  meat  should  be  cut 
in  ueat.  pieeps,  free  from  gristle  or 
coarse  fat.  then  brought  to  the  simmer¬ 
ing  point  in  gravy,  stock  or  water,  if 
there  is  no  gravy  available,  tW‘  vegetables 
and  Reasoning  being  added  as  in  the  re¬ 
cipe  above. 

Okra  is  canned  for  Winter  use,  and 
also  cut  in  slices  and  dried  like  sweet 
corn. 

Tomatoes  for  Winter  Use 

Green  Tomato  Chili  Sauce. — Slice  the 
green  tomatoes  and  salt  down  as  you  do 
egg  plant,  put  a  weight  on  them  and  let 
stand  until  morning,  then  Tinse  in  cold 
water  to  take  out,  the  salt  and  wash  out 
the  seeds  and  bitter  juice  of  the  green 
tomato.  For  12  tomatoes  take  four  sweet 
green  peppers,  half  dozen  chili  peppers, 
one  large  onion,  one  cupful  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  sugar,  two  tenspooufuls  of 
salt,  oue  of  pepper,  two  of  ground  all¬ 
spice,  half  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  of 
cinnamon,  one.  of  cloves.  Chop  the  toma¬ 
toes  fine,  boil  20  minutes,  strain  and 
press  through  a  sieve.  Chop  the  peppers 
and  onions  very  fine,  first  taking  out  the 
seeds  of  the  peppers.  Boil  all  together 
for  10  minutes ;  add  spices,  then  bottle 
and  seal. 

Tomato  Conserve, — Cut^five  large  sound 


A BARREL 
A  MINUTE 


tomatoes  into  pieces  and  cook  them  until 
they  are  tender*,  with  two  onions,  in  which 
three  or  four  cloves  have  been  stuck,  two 
bay  leaves  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Then  turn  the  fruit  on  to  a  fine  sieve 
placed  over  a  bowl  and  drain  off  the  juice. 
Boil  the  juice  until  it  has  been  half  re¬ 
duced.  Next  remove  the  onions  and  hay 
leaves  from  the  tomatoes  left  on  the  sieve 
and  press  the  pulp  through  the  fine  mesh¬ 
es.  Add  to  it  the  juice,  put  the  mixture 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles;  cover  them 
loosely  and  stand  them  in  a  kettle  of 
warm  water  (it  should  he  about  their 
own  temperature).  Bring  the  water  to 
a  boil  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Leave 
the  bottles  in  the  kettle  until  they  are 
cool,  then  tighten  their  covers  and  set 
them  in  the  dark.  This  is  excellent  to  use 
in  any  recipe  calling  for  tomato  sauce. 

Egg  Tomatoes  in  Sweet  Pickle. — Pour 
scalding  water  over  seven  pounds  of  the 
egg  tomatoes,  let  them  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  remove  the  skin.  Cover  them 
with  vinegar  much  diluted  with  water 
and  let  them  stand  12  hours.  Tut  one- 
half  cupful  of  weak  vinegar  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  and  add  part  of  the  toma¬ 
toes,  then  some  sugar  and  any  whole 
spices,  such  as  ginger,  allspice,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  mace,  using  these  or  even 
more  varieties  according  to  taste.  Add 


Even  Your  Wear 
Can’t  Faze 
These  Socks 

If  there’s  any  work  that 
makes  a  man’s  socks  look 
“all-shot-to-pieces,”  it’s 
farm  work.  Y ou’re  on  your 
feet  most  of  the  time,  doing 
the  jobs  that  are  hard  on 
shoes  and  even  harder  on 
socks.  Don’t  put  up  with 
sore  feet  and  quickly  worn- 
out  hose.  Buysocksthatare 
built  strongest  where 
the  wear  is  hardest. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


has  heavily  reinforced  heels, 
soles  and  toes — securely  knit- 
on  tops.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily.  It  gives  everybody  M 
longer  wear  because  it  is 
made  from  the  stretchiest,  tg 
sturdiestyam  we  can  make. 

It  sells  for  10,  15  and  25  1 

cents.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
ask  him  to  get  it 

When  you  're  in  town  have 
the  storekeeper  shozc  you 
the  25 -cent  Mercerized 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Embroidery  Designs 


.0*A3/ 


Points  of 


952 — Designs  for  Embroidering  Vestees  with 
Collars,  Price  of  transfer  pa  Hern.  10  ceuts. 

The  BcallopeU  edges  n re  lo  be  padded  and  but¬ 
tonholed,  tile  stems  are  to  be  outlined;  tin-  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  designs  can  be  worked  in  solid 
embroidery  or  as  eyelets.  To  pad  continuous 
scallops,  out.  n  skein  of  thread,  apply  two  or 
more  strunds  over  tile  center  of  the  stamped 
scallops,  keeping  within  the  lines,  tacit  here 
and  there  lti  couching  fashion,  gather  the 
threads  closely  at  each  point-  of  the  scallops  or 
work  elmln  stitch  betweeu  the  stamped  lines, 
heavier  at  the  center,  lighter  at  the  points. 
Buttonhole  closely  over  the  foundation.  To 
make  solid  embroidery,  first  pad  by  darning 
backward  and  forward1  lengthwise  over  the 
stamped  figures,  then  work  closely  over  and  over 
stitches,  working  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  padding,  for  eyelets,  first  encircle  by  run¬ 
ning  a  thread  around  each  stamped  outline, 
pierce  the  dots  with  a  stiletto,  cut.  a  slight  silt 
lengthwise  then  crosswise  in  each  oval  figure, 
push  back  tin?  material  on  the  wrong  side  and 
work  closely  over  and  over:  to  outline  tin*  stems, 
take  short  stitches,  keeping  the  needle  toward 
tlio  right  and  work  upward. 


Retailers’ 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 

5  LBS. 

n _ 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1 0  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  76  YEARS 


*  Spruce  Up” 
The  Home  foi* Winter 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  NctM 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  I 
a  .  ,  Your  monev  back  If  vou 

33“’’  'lre  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
■■“V  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  i 
_ 111  Trinity  Building,  Hew  York 


more  of  the  tomatoes,  more  sugar  ami 
more  spices,  alternating  the  layers  thus 
until  all  the  tomatoes  and  five  pounds  of 
sugar  have  been  used.  Cook  very  gently, 
stirring  just  enough  to  prevent  scorching 
without  breaking  the  tomatoes.  When 
these  are  quite  clear  and  transparent,  re¬ 
move  them  carefully  and  boil  down  the 
syrup.  When  the  syrup  is  thick  strain 
it  and  add  the  tomatoes.  Boil  up  once 
and  pour  into  pint  jars  to  be  sealed  at 
onee. 

Sour  Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Peel 
green  tomatoes  and  to  each  quart  add 
three  small  cucumbers,  one  pint  small 
white  onions,  two  green  peppers,  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  stilt,  and  half  a  pound  of 
mustard  seed.  Chop  all  fine,  mix  and  set 
away  in  a  jar  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  cover  with  good  vinegar  and  place 
bits  of  horseradish  root  on  top.  Cover, 
but  do  not  seal.  / 

Green  Tomato  Catsup. — One  peck  of 
green  tomatoes  and  two  large  onions 
sliced.  Place  them  in  layers,  sprinkling 
salt  between;  let  them  stand  24  hours 
and  then  wash  and  drain  them.  Add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one 
ounce  allspice,  one  ounce  cloves,  oue 
ounce  ground  mustard,  oue  ounce  ground 
ginger,  two  tablespoon  fuls  black  pepper, 
two  teaspoonfuls  celery  seed,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Put  till  in  pre¬ 
serving  pan,  cover  with  vinegar  and  boil 
two  hours;  then  strain  through  a  sieve 
and  bottle  for  use. 


You  spend  the  winter  indoors.  Beautiful, 
harmonious  surroundings  mono  winter  cheer.  Be¬ 
fore  cold  weather,  go  through  your  home  and 
"epruce  up"  the  furniture  end  woodwork.  It’9 
sasy  and  a  pleasure  with 


WITH  A  HANNEGAN  STEADY 
STREAM  PUMP.  3-In-One. 

More  Wator,  Leas  Power,  Leaa  Noise. 
Sond  tor  Catalog  a 

WESTERN  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO..  Inc. 
ST.  PAUL,  -  MINN. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

FI  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson . 1.50  | 

1 1  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  | 

ij  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  | 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  3 


Tha  Giant 
I  Painter 


Hats  are  the  most  euuuing  beasts  known.  They  will  eat  anything  but 
poison.  They  will  go  anywhere  except  in  a  trap.  But  Itid-of-Rats  (Non- 
1‘oisonoils)  gets  them  every  time.  So  (lull clous  to  Rats  and  Mice  that  they 
go  for  it  like  tiles  for  molasses.  Clears  this  destructive  pest  in  short 
order  from  houses,  corn  cribs,  grain  bins,  poultry  houses,  stables,  etc. 
Harmless  to  domestic  animals.  To  clear  a  farm,  figure  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  per  acre:  once  cleared  1  cent  per  acre  per  year  will  keep  it  clear. 

Give  Rid-of-Rats  a  trial.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  simply  write  us, 
and  back  comes  the  money.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct 
from  us. 

Sample  box  10  can/s.  Dozen  boxes  $1.00  east  of  Miss.;  r$1.20  west  of  Miss. 

BERG  &  BEARD  MFC.  CO.,  12-14  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Vionder/j 

FEED 


As  with  horses,  swine  should  have  daily 
exercise  and  be  fed  mixed  rations  with 
sufficient  laxative  feed  to  regulate  the 
bowels. 

‘  ‘  S  wiLii-BATUiEii  Cii oler  a.” — rtom  a  in  0 
poisoning  has  been  blamed  to  tankage 
slop  that  had  not  been  fed  fresh,  and  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  Si  ptomaine  suf¬ 
ficiently  potent  to  cause  paralysis  and 
death  may  develop  in  other  kinds  of  fer¬ 
menting  or  decomposing  slop  from  a  dirty 
slop  barrel.  So-called  “swill-barrel  chol¬ 
era”  is  of  this  nature,  and  it  kills  its 
thousands  yearly,  AVhen  the  nursing  sow 
becomes  paralyzed  she  suffers  from  par¬ 
turient  eclampsia  which  is  a  nervous  dis¬ 
ease  brought  on  by  the  strain  and  drain 
of  nursing  pgis.  affecting  a  pampered, 
weakened  animal.  Exercise  daily  through¬ 
out  gestation,  and  afterward  together 
with  regulation  of  the  bowels  and  com¬ 
plete  feeding  prevent  such  attacks. 

A.  8.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  C. 


Preventing  Paralysis  in  Swine  hone  at  length  gives  way.  IVe  see,  there- 

Erroneoes  Impressions. — When  pigs  fo,’e'  11mt  **-  **  no^  a1'VH-vs  a  case  of  fail- 
go  “down  behind,”  as  paralysis  is  termed  Ul°  ^10  ra**on  1°  provide  needed  bono- 
bv  the  owner,  be  usually  concludes  that  bl,iiai»6  salts,  or  of  the  pig  to  assimilate 
kidney  worms  are  to  blame.  This  is  the  but  of  mechanical  prevention  of 

prevailing  solution  of  the  problem,  and  assimilation  and  ruinous  borrowing  of 
it  is  erroneous.  AVe  have  yet  to  find  a  sa^s  from  the  bones, 
single  kidney  worm  in  a  ease  of  this  sort,  Balanced  Rations. — It  may  he  set 
and  we  have  made  autopsies  in  many  in-  down  as  certain,  however,  that  to  prevent 
stances  of  the  disease.  AVhnt  then  is  the  rickets  and  the  ordinary  form  of  par- 


improving  the  Over-smoked  Meat 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  hams  and  bacon  that  are  smoked  too 
strong?  AVhile  .smoking  they  sweated  and 
were  damp,  and  now  they  are  too  dark 
and  strong.  Can  I  do  anything  with 
them  to  take  the  strong  taste  away? 


We  know  of  no  remedy  that  can  he  used 
to  take  the  strong  taste  from  meats  that 
have  been  smoked  too  much.  In  some 
such  cases  people  soak  the  meats  in  water 
before  using,  but  this  detracts  from  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  meats.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  meats  are  so  strong  that  they 
cannot  he  used  Otherwise,  soaking  the 
pieces  ns  they  are  cut  off  for  use  will 
help  somewhat,  although  they  will  not  he 
as  nutritious  when  soaked.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  better  to  use  the  meat  that  way  than 
not  to  be  able  to  use  it  at  all. 


Curing  the  Roots  of  a  Hog 


trouble?  There  are  many  different  opin-  nlysis  associated  therewith  pigs  should  be 
ions  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  he  im-  fed  balanced  rations,  rich  in  protein  and 
possible,  at  present,  to  state  the  exact  mineral  matters,  corn  being  made  at  all 

cause  in  all  cases,  but  we  are  certain  as  times  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 

to  many,  and  shall  here  set  down  some  feed  and  at  the  same  time  should  he  kept 
practical  facts  based  upon  our  observe-  free  from  intestinal  worms  and  be  made 
tinn  and  experience.  to  take  abundant  exercise  daily  at  all 

Cholera. — Six  pigs  sent  to  us  in  a  seasons  of  the  year.  Lack  of  exercise  and 
paralyzed  condition  died  of  cholera  on  green  feed  may  be  set  down  as  additional 
the  way,  or  shortly  after  arrival,  so  that  contributive  causes.  Milk  is  the  perfect 
hog  cholera  may  he  taken  as  often  pres-  food  of  the  young,  growing  animal  and 
ent  in  the  worst  cases  of  paralysis,  green  grass  is  of  like  chemical  composi- 

These.  however,  are  not  the  cases  we  tion.  Rigs  cannot  he  expected  to  thrive 

have  especially  in  mind.  We  refer  to  and  grow  well  unless  these  feeds  are 
the  hug  that  is  doing  well,  being  heavily  given  in  adequate  amounts, 
fed  and  that  gradually  loses  the  use  of  Other  CAUSES.- — It  will  he  of  greater 
its  hind  legs,  or  suddenly  falls  from  par-  interest,  and  more  surprising  for  swine 
nlysis  and  squeals  when  handled.  In  the  breeders  to  hear  three  other  causes  of 
same  category  may  be  included  paralysis  paralysis  that  commonly  are  unsuspected, 
of  the  fat  sow  that  is  nursing  pigs  and  of  These  have  appealed  to  us  in  our  ro- 
conjpnratively  small  pigs  that  have  not  searches.  The  first  is  constipation,  the 
been  developing  well.  second  antu-intoxication  and  the  third 

Rickets. — Tn  the  gradual  cases  it  can  ptomaine  poisoning.  That  form  of  par- 
scarcely  be  questioned  tlmt  the  bones  are  nlysis  which  attacks  the  pampered  sow 
imperfectly  developed,  and  these  may  he  that  has  been  nursing  a  big  litter  of  pigs 
considered  cases  of  aggravated  rickets  may  he  set  down  as  an  additional  variety 
(rachitis).  In  one  Iowa  outbreak  the  of  the  same  trouble.  Corn-stuffed  pigs 
veterinarian  found  the  clown  pigs  to  commonly  are  constipated,  and  the  trou- 
have  fractured  scapulas  (shoulder  hie  may  affect  hogs  fed  other  rations.  Wo 
blades),  tlie  break  taking  place  at  the  once  went  to  see  a  herd  of  sows  that 
neck  of  the  bone,  and  these  cases  of  were  dying  at  farrowing  time.  Many 
course  being  incurable.  The  pigs  in  ques-  of  them  Were  down  paralysed.  Some  of 
tion  had  been  confined  to  a  small  yard  these  were  trying  to  farrow  and  were 
and  were  living  on  shelled  corn  as  a  unable  to  do  so.  Some  had  had  one  or 
wcllnigli  exclusive  ration.  Corn  is  well  two  dead  pigs.  Some  had  died  from  in- 
known  to  be  markedly  deficient  in  bone-  ability  to  farrow.  In  all  we  found  the 
building  salts  ox*  mineral  matters,  and  in  manure  so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely 
the  cases  in  question  the  bones  were  be  broken  down  with  the  foot.  Cousti- 
found  to  be  deficient  in  that  way.  They  pation  of  the  worst  kind  was  the  cause 
were  merely  a  mass  of  gelatinous  sub-  of  both  farrowing  trouble  and  paralysis 
stance  enclosed  in  the  bone,  skin  or  per-  and  this  also  is  the  cause  of  hundreds  of 
iosteum.  Excessive  feeding  on  corn  no  cases  of  paralysis  in  feeding  hoys.  Feed 
doubt  was  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  mixed  rations  and  keep  the  bowels  active 
in  these  cases  and  is  the  cause  in  almost  by  laxative;  feed  and  exercise,  then  par- 
all  cases  where  the  bones  are  found  to  alysis  will  be  rare,  then  sows  will  have 
he  rachitic.  In  rickets  malnutrition  ap-  little  difficulty  in  farrowing.  Two  or 
pears  to  be  the  active  cause  of  failure  to  three  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  in 
develop  strong  bones.  AVe  have  seen  it  the  slop  will  move  the  bowels  of  a  hog 
even  where  pigs  were  fed  a  so-called  bal-  nicely.  If  tlie  animals  are  very  fat  two 
anced  ration,  but  in  these  cases  intestinal  to  four  ounces  of  glauber  salts  may  ho 
worms  were  present  in  lai'ge  numbers,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  then  mixed  in 
AA'e  opened  some  pigs  so  affected  and  the  slop  instead  of  the  oil.  This  acts  on 
found  the  small  intestine  literally  packed  the  liver  and  is  effective, 
with  round  worms  (ascaris  suis).  The  Effects  of  Overfeeding. — Tioga  over- 
walls  of  the  intestine  were  immensely  fed  protein-rich  rations  for  a  prolonged 
thickened.  AVe  could  feel  the  mass  of  period  of  time  and  deprived  of  exercise 
worms  and  the  thickened  walls  without  go  down  paralyzed  from  auto-intoxica- 
opening  the  intestine.  Here  the  worms  tion,  by  which  wc  mean  absorption  of 
caused  a  condition  of  the  lining  of  the  in-  poisons  (toxins)  the  product  of  feed  eoin- 
testine  that  made  perfect  assimilation  of  bastion  and  imperfect  elimination  of 
food  nutrients  impossible,  to  say  nothing  waste  products.  Azoturia  of  the  horse  is 
of  the  nutrients  assimilated  by  the  of  like  character.  Here  the  horse  that 
worms,  and  so  the  system  was  starved,  has  been  heavily  fed  oats  or  other  feed 
Where  such  starvation  and  malnutrition  rich  in  protein  during  a  day  or  more  of 
is  going  on  the  pig  first  draws  upon  the  idleness  goes  down  paralyzed  when  put  to 
stored-up  mineral  matters  (phosphates)  work.  Wo  are  satisfied  that  bogs  may 
of  its  bones,  and  if  this  continues  the  he  similarly  attacked  and  for  like  cause. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just 

like  the  food  you  would  mixforyouwli  .in  especial 
combination  of  choice  cottanHWil  Tm.’QJ,  dnoci  beet 
pulp.  gluten  feod.oOrtl  distllLst*1  gr.un.i,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middling*  and  n  little  Halt,  that's  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  till 
thoroughly  mixed  in  W  power  driven  mixers,  bo 
that  it  ia  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  Quart  cr  two  of  milk  dally  from  ench 
eow  may  turn  a  lorn  in  to  a  profit.Try  LAKRO-rEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  *,mon»|  tjcfc  it  not  ssllrfied* 
idan,  I  lie  decision  being  'idirvly  up  to  you.  LAItRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 
THE  LARROWE  MIU-IHC  CO  B55  Gillaspie  Bldg.,  Drlroil.  Micfi. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $-5  nllil  up;  liniters.  U>0  and  up.  AH 
registered.  R  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldn..  Piitsburoh,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Three  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

4  months  old.  Brine,  f35nne.li.  Registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred.  VALLEY  FARM,  Freehold, New  York 


Hood  Em  m  Descendant 

H.  O.SIMPSUN,  Jasper.  N.Y 


FOR  SALE— REGIS¬ 
TERED  TEANLING 


•'  Frmbiction  our  Watchword. 

AVe  have  just  ■  reed)  veil  from  the  press  onr  SPRING, 
1HI6.  BULL  LldT.  It  will  jmy  you  to  send  for  it 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


“The  Poor  Man’s  Cow” 
Hardy,  Productive,  Prolific,  Profitable , 


milk  passes  all  state  and  city  requirements 
and  there  is  lots  of  it.  W  lion  through  milking 
cows  fatten  quickly  for  beef.  Calves  bring 
highest  prices  for  veal.  Bend  for  interesting 
Information  and  nearest  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Window,  Scc’y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


JOHANNA  VON  HARLINGEN  DE  KOL  NO.  103957 
A.  R.  O.  RECORDS 

7  days  732.9  lb.  milk  30  days  2946.6  lb.  milk 
7  “  27.63  “butter  30  “  1 10.38  “  butter 


p/NT\  OAT  T*  BULLS,  sired  by 

FOR  SALE  jft.JtVAv 

68592,  whose  dam  is  Johanna  Von  Harlingen  De 
Kol,  11c  has  28  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Bulls  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  cows.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

KIN  G  WOO  D  FARM 

R.  D.  3  MENTOR,  OHIO 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 
n  CATTLE 

TIio“I)a!ry  Belt  of  the  Northern  States,” 

s<>  culled  in  the  joist  by  various  writers,  lias 
vanished.  HolRteiii-Friesiuii  cal  tin  will  thrive 
any  where,  and  they  nn<  thriving  and  adding  to 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  all  over  the  nation, 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  Bis, liardy, healthy, 
Consuming  enormous  quantities  of  fend  and 
roughage, and  transmuting  It  into  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nil  a.  Holstein*  have  proven  to  all  tho 
world  that  they  are  the  dairy  breed  in  nil  ways 
best  suited  to  servo  man,  wherever  ho  culls  his 
home.  There's  big  monoy  in  tho  big  "  Black 
and  White"  HoBtelns- 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  DoolcleU 

The  Holstein-Friesiun  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec‘y.  Box  105,Brottloboro,Vt. 


SpotFarmIIolsteins,$15 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  815 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of  5. 
8K  high-grade  cows,  due  to 
freshen  Aug.,  Sept.  35  high- 
grade  yearlings  and  two  year- 
olds,  25  leg i  stored  heifers,  1 
to  2  yearn  ol<L  15  registered 
heifer  calves,  5  months  old. 
ltegl  ten  d  hulls  all  ages. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  lid  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  l’rice  *76  to  »1M5  per  head. 

m  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  your  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered II.  V.  bulls.  Price  *65 
to*7fl  per  head.  Two  lino  well  hred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  lor  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Spriiiodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  hiph  grads  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Ane.,  Sopt.  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

SO  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  f'ornueonia  Korn- 
dvku  Pontiac,  n  33  lb.  ball- 
10  Registered  bull*,  JedavKto  H  months  old. 

540  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  h.  WEtSTER. 

Doot.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Unit  Fhntw  14.  F.  S. 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  ]<nv  to  print. 
1  leifer  calves,  huiforsnmlco  ws.NoblntT— wemust  sell. 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Fnrm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Mumisville) 

lint  ^TFIH^-ri,,!,'<l  nP-  not  down.  Cheap  bulla 
■IU  I  kiiiw  at„  1 1,,,  most  expensive.  Wo  offer 
registered  sous  of  a  33.01  lb.  sire,  A.  If.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Partners  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at,  these  prices  Send  for  pcdirrccs, 
OLOt  ElULYLE  KAIOl,  OHAKLOTTU.K.  Y. 

sale— Fifty  Three- Ycar-CId  Holstein  Heifers 

duo  September  and  Oc.robcr. 

T.  J.  ARNOLD  -  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Four  Highbred  Holstein  Bulls 

$10  to$175.  Wo  thin  it  worth  much  more.  May  we  send 
you  our  evidence  I  Sweet  Brook  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Ilolstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenano'  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  !\  I 


For  Sale— GUERNSEY  BULL 

old.  Brices  reasonable.  JOHN  W.  COOPER.  Pineville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  -FVRE-BKKD  GUURNSKY  THILLS. 

Farmers’  prices.  T.  S.  IRWIN,  Aim. lx,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL?,;.-',* 

old,  by  Daugwator  Dictator  150178,  (Treat  brooding: 
great  bargain.  SUNNYSIUE  STUCK  FARM.  Rieaclsville.  Pa. 

mcHrcLAss  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  sale 

All  out  of  very  largo  milkers  with  A.  It.  words,  or 
now  on  test.  Ages,  throe  to  four  months  old.  L’rico, 
$75  to  iflL’S,  according  to  lirendim*.  PodicrecK and  de¬ 
scription  on  request.  ARDMORE  FARM, P.O  GIenSpey.N.Y. 


are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 
A  Guernsey  cow  averaged  over  GOO  lbs.  of 
butter  fut  yearly  and  had  prodtvjed  six 
calves  when  seven  years  old. 

Write  for  E’BEE  literature. 
Am.Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R,Petorboro,N.H. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


What  the  Scrub  Animal  Means  to  the 
Farmer 

Figures  are  interesting  or  tiresome 
usually  in  proportion  to  our  interest  in 
the  subject  being  figured  about.  Census 
figures  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
formative  rather  than  instructive  for  the 
average  man.  He  goes  to  them  to  find 
out  definite  facts  he  needs  to  know,  but 
seldom  to  secure  a  basis  on  which  to 
build  conclusions  of  practical  import.  It 
is  possible,  however,  for  such  figures  to 
be  of  suggestive  value  as  well  to  furnish 
definite  information.  Here  are  some  fig¬ 
ures,  for  example,  that  should  set  any 


should- be  used  and  how  tunny?  If  wires 
are  run  overhead  must  they  be  insulated? 

Pennsylvania.  d.  s.  w. 

A  burglar  alarm  may  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  sound  if  a  wire  is  cut,  but 
this  “closed  circuit”  system  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  the  ordinary  and  requires 
more  attention.  With  it  insulated  wire 
should  be  used  throughout  and  gravity 
cell  batteries,  as  well  as  dry  batteries, 
are  required.  The  constant  current  from 
the  gravity  cells  passing  around  a  soft 

iron  core  magnetizes  it  and  holds  an  ar¬ 
mature  in  contact,  with  it.  If  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  interrupted  by  cutting  a  wire  or 
opening  a  window,  tie-  magnet  ceases  to 


5»  Hi 
"V,  a 

*5  fa 

^  H  s  ^ 
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Closed  circuit  from 
’  Hen  House  io  Dwelling 


Open  circuit 
in  Dwelling 


Drg  Batteries 


Window  and  Door  connections 
in  Hen  House 


Burglar  Alarm  System  for  a  Henhouse.  Fig.  473 


stockman  who  contemplates  taking  a 
chance  on  the  production  of  inferior  an¬ 
imals  to  thinking: 

The  fonr  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Georgia  and  Alabama  lie  in  a  group, 
and  are  comparable  in  population  and  in 
agricultural  interests.  Kentucky  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  livestock  State; 
Tennessee  is  sometimes  considered  such : 
the  other  two  States  are  distinctly  not 
livestock  States  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  value  of  the  livestock  sold  and 
slaughtered  and  of  livestock  products  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  last  census  year  confirms 
this  popular  impression.  This  value  in 
Kentucky  amounted  to  more  than  seven¬ 
ty-eight  million  dollars;  in  Tennessee,  to 
over  seventy-one  millions  ;  in  Georgia  to 
b-ss  than  thirty  millions;  in  Alabama,  to 
less  than  twenty-six  millions.  The  total 
number  of  horses  and  mules  was  consid¬ 
erably  larger  in  the  two  States  first 
named,  and  the  proportion  of  horses  to 
mules  considerably  smaller.  Rut  Georgia 
bad  28,000  more  cattle  than  Kentucky 
and  40,000  more  than  Tennessee.  Ala¬ 
bama  had  about  10  cattle  to  every  11 
for  Tennessee,  Georgia  had  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  more  hogs  than  either  of 
her  northern  neighbors,  and  Alabama  had 
four-fifths  as  many  as  either  of  them.  In 
dairy  cows  the  rank  wus,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and 
Kentucky  bad  only  18, 000  more  than 
Alabama.  Yet  the  sale  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  four  States  was  as  follows: 
Kentucky,  three  and  three-fourths  mil¬ 
lion  dollars;  Tennessee,  three  and  one- 
fourth  million  dollars;  Georgia,  not  quite 
two  million  dollars;  Alabama,  one  and 
one-third  million  dollars. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  from  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts  as  do  the  farmers  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  keep  not  quite  seven  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  Southerners’  five.  That  is 
what  better  quality  means ;  and  what  it 
means  to  a  whole  State  it  also  means  to 
the  individual  farmer. 

If  one  asks  why  the  livestock  of  the 
lower  States  is  of  so  much  poorer  qual¬ 
ity,  he  can  think  first  of  the  cattle  tick, 
and  then  look  up  the  comparative  areas 
devoted  to  forage  and  pasture  crops  in 
the  four  States.  If  he  still  thinks  all  the 
difference  unaccounted  for,  he  can  com¬ 
pare  the  areas  in  the  two  sections  in 
which  scrub  sires  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large  and  hinder  the  development  of 
stock  husbandry.  e.  e.  miller. 

Tennessee. 

Burglar  Alarm  for  Henhouse 

llow  cun  I  put  a  burglar  alarm  system 
ou  my  open-front  chicken  house,  72  feet 
long?  The  front  is  closed  with  wire  uct- 
ling.  Must  the  wires  he  underground  or 
can  it  be  made  that  the  alarm  will  ring 
when  a  wire  is  cut?  How  can  it  be  made 
to  ring  if  some  one  would  enter  through 
the  wire  netting?  What  kind  rtf  batteries 


Feeding 


HerslieyHerd 


The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  keeps  a  herd  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  grade  cows,  headed  by  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
Holstein  Friesian  Bull.  This  dairy  is  a  business  proposition, 
not  a  show  farm.  Every  cow  must  produce  milk  in  quantity 
and  quality  and  at  low  cost.  This  is  why  the  Hershey  Herd 
is  fed  exclusively 

UNION  GRAINS  for  Milk  Production 

Contains  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  exact  proportions  to  keep  the 
cows  in  prime  condition,  and  make  them  give  the  most  and  richest  milk  at 
the  lowest  cost.  It  has  the  flavor,  the  variety,  the  filling  qualities  to  give  the 
cows  an  appetite  and  to  satisfy  if.  It  is  the  most  economical  dairy  ration 
you  can  buy.  Send  2c  stamp  today  for  our  book  on  Economical  Feeding. 
UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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net,  a  coil  spring  pulls  the  armature 
against  two  contact  points  in  a  secondary 
open  circuit ;  this  closes  the  secondary 
circuit  and  rings  the  hell  in  it.  The  first, 
or  closed  circuit,  conuects  the  poultry 
house  and  dwelling ;  the  secondary  circuit 
is  wholly  within  the  dwelling.  Cutting  a 
portion  of  the  ware  netting  included 
within  the  closed  circuit  would  uot  iu- 
r.  n-npt  the  current  but  the  netting  might 
>)C  fastened  to  a  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
interference  with  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  opening  a  window.  If  the  grav¬ 
ity  cells  are  not  renewed  periodically  they 
become  exhausted,  the  current  ceases  and 
the  alarm  operates.  This  accident  is  said 
to  occur  usually  at  about  midnight  after 
a  bard  day’s  work.  An  "open  circuit” 
system  may  b<*  opetated  with  ordinary 
dry  batteries,  but  cutting  a  wire  will  not 
•  anse  it  to  sound  an  alarm  and  the  wires 
from  poultry  house  to  dwelling  should  be 
concealed.  If  overhead,  they  need  not  be 
insulated  except  where  in  contact  with 
buildings.  Any  insulated  wires  may  be 
run  through  iron  pipes  underground.  An 
accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  closed  circuit  system. 

M.  B.  D. 


EXPOSITION  SALE 

— of — 

Pure  Bred 
Holsteins 

Friday — September  8th 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Industrial  and  Agricultural 

EXPOSITION 

Visit  both  Sale  and  Exposition — It  will 
pay  you  well.  All  cattle  over  6  months 
of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  and 
all  entries  are  straight  and  right. 

Fresh  Cows 

— and — 

Early  Springers 

All  of  breeding  age  are  bred  to  freshen 
between  August  1st  and  December 
1  st  and  are  bred  to  such  sires  as 
several  sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
also  to  a  grandson  of  his.  Also  to  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  "$50,000”  Bull. 

COME - COME 

You’ll  Be  Glad  If  You  Do 

Sale  under  management  of 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


D.„  r  narneovc  Service  Balls,  Bred  Heifers 
Keg.  Guernseys  a,„i  Heifer  Calves,  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  TWIN  BROOK  FARM,  Newville,  Pennd 


FOR  SALE 

SPLENDID,  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  BULL 

Olivedale  Eminent  Gold  Fern.  Sire— Bine 
Belle's  Gold  Fern.  Dam— Ben  Hur’s  Lily. 
This  Buil  is  in  fine  condition  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice.  For  particulars  and  price  address 
OLIVEDALE  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


ForSalellcisTlRED  Hampshire-Down  Ram  Lambs 

Price.  $30.  H.  J.  Cookinham,  122  6enesee  SI.,  Utica,  M.  Y. 


For  Sala-Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  deed¬ 
ing  purposes.  $15 to  Itio.  WILLIAM  MERRY,  Belmont.  N  Y. 


'OR  SALE— Pore-bred  Oxford  Down  Ram.  Ace, 
5  months.  Price.  $10.  The  Holmes  Farm,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Tnnlo  eiioon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
lumsoneep  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  Q^iuy^at 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


sale— Imported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares.  4  years  old.  W  F  WENDT  FARM,  lockporl,  N.  Y. 


/'"’I  Pays  The 

lireen  Freest  & 

Bfiyer#  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  rnte  by  the  $40.IHIUChamplon 
CARNOT  (OtitRHl)  than  does  any 
other  brooder  In  America  For 
Percberous,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forent.  I-neos  right.  Termsiosult. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middletleld.  Ohio  It  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  H.  H. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  boars. 
tJO  large  fall  sows  of  the  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival’s  Succeaor. 
Masterpiece  Branford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Leeoth,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  Quote  you  on  anything  in 
the  line  of  Berkshire* 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


OLUNS  JERSEY  REDS 

the  best- 


Healthy,  Prolific  Swine 

—no  breed  thrived  better,  or', 
gives  more  pigs  perlitter.  Wo 
offer  now  specially  tine  bred 
sows.  Book  Free 


*  fed] 


LArihot  J  Colons 

Hoorrstown.M.  J. 


j/  J5 75  lbs. ml 
I(  "9  months.] 


BerksliireS 

Service  Boars  ami  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Suc¬ 
cessor’s  Fearnaught  19431 1. 

SUNRISE  FARM  -  CHELSEA,  VT 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  S 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


CCDDCTC  CAD  CHI  C  Booklet  und  price  list  free 

rcnncia  run  jhlc  jno.  f.  murray.  n.w  undo..,  a 


C _ rnr  On  G— Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 

rerrets  rOfoaie  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  «fc  CO.,  Greenwich.  O. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eighty  selected  young  sows,  safe  with  pig,  for  fall 
litters,  by  the  service  of  massive  boars.  Many  of  the 
sows  uve  themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  foil  list.  H  c  AH  B  HARPEN0ING,Boxl5.Uumlee,N  Y 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berks  hi  res  iw^WXind 

April.  1910,  weaned  shotng.  One 2-year-ohl  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  10.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No  2tlSU(iO, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E,  WATSON.  Prim.,  Marhledale,  Cl. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  te 

boar*.  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R  V.  BROWN, Ridgely  Manor  Farm, Slone  Ridge.N.Y. 


P.hoefor  Whifpe  Registered  Quality  service  BOARS. 

bnesier  wines  A,iiliesSi  eugene  t.  black,  scio.  n.  y. 


O.  I.  C.  wmtes 


either  color;  sum  1-  Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Book 
and  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  0. 


mi  I  IF  PflDC-The  intelligent  kind,  Write 

Ll/LLl  L  rUFD  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Fall  open  gilts.  Springpigs.  Save  money.  "Buy 
went!  lings.  WAVS  IDE  FARM, Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  82  Cortland!  St..  N.  Y  City 


Registered  O.  I.C.’s  *>£?*: 

Prices  reasonable.  IRVING  P.  FAVOR.  Jr  ,  Kyserike,  N  Y. 


COLLIES 


Females  89  to  $9. 


S— Registered  puppies  from 
grand  working  stock.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Males  IW  to  $10: 

Win.  TV.  Ketch,  Coliocton,  N.  Y 


Fntrlioh  <JoWor  Pune  Immediate  Sate.  *10  and  $15. 

CngllSU  OCLIBT  rU|J3  HENRY  RREWS1ER  Jr.,  Cornwall.  If.  Y. 


Boston  Terrier  Puppies  For  Sale 

Not  toys,  but  real  dogs,  the  product  of  mating  a 
strong,  brainy,  capable  farm-raised  female  with  a 
first  pri  tvwinning  male  at  New  York  show.  1916. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD  .  MUhUebury.  Vt. 


Airedale  Female  Puppy  i^r^'er^ 

price  for  quick  sale,  F.  M.  Beasley,  Cheshire.  Cl. 


Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  iH!1  w\«K 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Bourn!  Brook,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  for  Sale 

Two  months  old.  Best  pedigreed  stock 

STRAITGATE,  Fleinington,  New  Jersey 


rhpcfpr  W  ’«  and  fl  I  fi  ’o  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

unesier  n.  sanau.i.b.  s  sows  and  pigs  Reg.  free. 

ENTERPRISE  0AIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop..  Troy,  Pa. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  I'AKM.K. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  WiTiston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. . .  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . 1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORHER,  333  W.  30tU  St.,  New  York. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN”  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  me  him  in  trenches :  A  FUSE  HUNTER, 
endorse >)  by  gr-Preeulent  Roosevelt  snd  Mr.  Rmnoy;  MATCULESt.  WATCH  DOG. 


raised,  hardy,  cUtsy  stock.  Podllirced.  May  wu  send lyeu a jbmddet.  nnd a  few  ref- 
erer.eesV  Safe  delivery,  upright  ilcaliDg  guaranteed,  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  SIS. 00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  ts,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


VyirsfiallazCbm  Cribs 


.-Kill'- 


mmm 


U0$ 


September  2.  1916, 


Uhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


rnrc1  *°a11 

B-*  I"C  r«  p  owners 

X  1%M  <1  a  of  cows 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the  f  j'  |||| 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with  / f^„  \ 
twenty.  In  it  has  been  gathered  to-  //  72 

gether  a  great  fund  of  valuable  in-  fj  pagei 

formation  on  subjects  which  are  of  vital  j§/  °f  goo 

interest  to  every  cow  owner.  And  while  the  cow  set 

various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  W’ill  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  nature  of  its  contents:  -> 


j  pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"— 
a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start¬ 
ing  with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

‘‘Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow." — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  e* 
sential  qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


t,Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd**— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

*‘The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Oat" 

—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

**The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm" 
—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silos  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,’’  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns/’  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,”  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,”  "How 
to  Test  Cows,”  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper.  _.r 


-  —  .  ....  %  f 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep - cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  ( cross  out  •whichever  you  don't  do).  The  make  of  my 


Separator  is^ 


Town. 
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HAVANA 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Waeron.  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Hex  17,  Havana,  III. 


ANEW  ROOFFRFF 


You  get  it  without  argument  tinder^A 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  iu 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

— .Our  bond  proteota  you.  Lifetime 
Wrvi|;(|,  low  cost. 

V,  M  fs  J  Write  today  for  Free  liooflna  Catalog. 
rS  A  ’  *  V /j alei>  mnke  Corn  Crib.,  Stuck  Tntik*.  Wire 
Crib  A  Tt.uk,  uf  Fence  (Vmlogr  Free. 

\<A  /«/  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

\  /  SUtlen  16  MIMII.fiTOWS,  OHIO 


Profits  from 
Cull  Fruit 


Vte  Clark**  favorite  Cider  Mill. 

Gratea  to  cv  fine  pnmxc*;  br*mkn  nvery 
fruit  cell:  utul  iruia  all  the  elder.  Our 
catalog  Known  many  sixea  from  small - 
ent  hand  operated  to  7b  bushel  par 
hour  power  operated  mill. 

•Set /or  if  Today 
Till  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

39  A  Main  St.  HiRganum,  Conn. 


fgls 


'*»  THRESHERS 


^  7i5  yoari  of  honest  thresher  hufW- 

MJ  Ing  have  won  for  u*  a  national  re* 

^  Duration— a  for  every 

nee  d.  They  are  aim  ftp  and  *\jb*txritauJ  in  couuLruction  und 
light  In  weight.  No  big  repair  bflH— Uray'e  “tire  made  to 
otay."  The  coat  to  low  DUt  they  T»old  »  blir  return  in  money 
saving  They  handle  rye,  if  hast,  ootu.  barley,  beans. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


light  In  weight.  No  big  repair  bflU— Gray'd  “tire  made  to 
stay."  The  coat  to  low  Dut  they  yi#*W  »  t*iir  return  in  money 
saving  They  handle  rye,  wheat,  ooti.  barley,  beans, 
peas  and  if  rasa  aoetl.  They  do  r  ■  •*  orfc  -rii  >'W:v  nn.f  cleanly 
Before  buying  a  thresher  eenti  rot  our  t.atolog— It  a  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS 
14  South  St.  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


Mss**/ 


WS 


m 

UiiiUV 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

A  polto-K kyktgnk  Sheets  are  the  most  satisftKttorr.  ru#t-re#tetant  ftheeta  obtlkt Dahle  tor  Roof* 
SpK,  Siding.  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos.  Cistern#  and  all  exposed  shoot  metal  vork.  Look  for  the 
■Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  brand— St  Indicates  that  KevutoxioCopporptoel  is  used. 
Bun.  And  the  genuine— accept  nunub<titut*.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealer*.  Ourfroo  hook* 
HhI ;“Jkttor  Buildings”  contains  build)  iu;pJaji*aDd  yAluAbJoinformAtion.  Send  for  copy  today. 

\  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frit*  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pt. 


Statement  of  a  Food  Analysis 

I  inclose  a  tag  ami  tin;  report  from  the 
chemist  at  College  Station,  and  it  is  not 
plain  to  me  yet.  as  the  card  gives  53% 
per  cent,  nitrogen  and  the  report  2  2-10 
per  cent.  Where  is  the  difference  and 
how  do  they  arrive  at  it?  How  am  T  to 
know  how  much  nitrogen  there  is  when 
I  see  53%  per  cent,  marked  on  the  card? 

Burleson,  Tex.  L.  o.  b. 

This  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  mixed-up  analyses.  This  man 
received  a  card  or  tag  for  wheat  bran 
on  which  he  read  the  following : 

Protein  .  14*4  percent. 

Fat  . . .  3  per  cent. 

Crude  Fibre . . .  014  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  .  53%  per  cent. 

That  was  supposed  to  show  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  bran.  A  sample  was 
sent  to  the  chemist  at  the  station  and  he 
returned  this  statement : 

Total  phosphoric  acid  ....  2.  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  .  2.2  per  cent. 

Potash  . .  1.  per  cent. 

Now  this  is  the  fertilizing  or  plant 
food  value,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  feeding  value.  One  shows  what  the 
bran  contains  in  the  way  of  plant  food, 
the  other  shows  the  animal  food  value. 
The  plant  will  take  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  out  of  the  bran  and 
combine  it  with  starch,  sugar  and  other 
substances  to  form  animal  food. 

Iu  giving  the  value  of  this  animal  food 
the  chemists  divide  it  into  protein,  fat, 
crude  fibre  and  nitrogen  free  extract. 
On  this  card  the  millers  have  printed 
nothing  but  "nitrogen"  leaving  off  the 
most  important  part.  Protein  is  a  name 
given  to  all  the  food  elements  which  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen.  Usually  this  nitrogen  is 
combined  with  a  little  more  than  six 
times  as  much  of  other  elements  to  form 
"proteins."  Thus  you  see  that  if  this 
bran  contain  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
and  14*4  of  protein  the  proportion  is 
about  right,  and  one  analysis  about 
proves  the  other.  "Fat"  means  these 
parts  of  the  bran  which  contain  pure 
fats  or  oils.  “Crude  fibre”  is  the  part 
too  coarse  and  hard  to *be  easily  digested. 
"Nitrogen  free  extract,"  sometimes  called 
"carbohydrates,”  represents  the  parts 
which  contain  starch,  sugar  and  other 
feeds  which  contain  no  nitrogen.  Thus 
the  protein  contains  all  the  nitrogen  in 
the  food  while  the  carbohydrates  contain 
none.  The  trouble  is  that  on  their  card 
the  millers  printed  "nitrogen”  alone, 
where  they  should  have  printed  "nitro¬ 
gen  free  extract."  It  is  not  likely  they 
did  this  with  any  desire  to  deceive  the 
buyer,  but  they  left  off  the  important 
part  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  customer 
was  confused. 


Too  Much  Bulk 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Summer  feeding?  We  have  good  corn 
silage,  and  have  a  good  meadow,  also  have 
sowed  corn.  Cows  get  all  of  the  sowed 
corn  they  will  eat  at  nights.  The  grain 
rations  consist  of  two  parts  gluten,  four 
brewers’  grain,  five  parts  of  wheat  bran. 
I  do  not  think  much  of  the  ration,  as  the 
rows  are  putting  on  flesh  and  not.  making 
the  milk.  The  cows  are  purebred  Hol- 
steins  and  grade  cows  of  all  breeds. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  B. 

Our  criticism,  of  the  ration  you  are  now 
feeding  is  that  it  contains  too  much  bulk. 
A  grain  ration  which  is  giving  good  re¬ 
sults  under  conditions  similar  to  yours  is 
made  of  100  dried  distillers’  or  brewers’ 
grains,  200  wheat  middlings,  100  gluten 
feed,  100  bran,  50  cottonseed  meal,  1  per 
cent,  salt,  H.  F.  j. 

Grain  Mixture  Without  Silage 

Thanks  to  a  Farmers’  Union  I  am  able 
to  get  feeds  at  the  prices  given,  and  wish 
you  to  compound  ration  to  be  fed  this 
Winter  with  clover  hay  mostly,  no  silage 
nor  roots;  cows  are  llolsteins  fed  for 
milk.  Feed  costs,  distillers’  grains,  $31 ; 
bominy  meal,  $31 ;  gluten  feed.  $29 ; 
bran,  Winter,  $25;  linseed  meal,  $33.  By 
report  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
25  per  cent,  of  protein  should  be  from  oil 
meals.  In  November  I  can  get  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  $35  a  ton.  Can  a  feed  be 
made  from  these  feeds  that  will  give  re¬ 
sults  equal  to  the  best  ready  rations? 

Maine.  j.  ii. 

The  following  is  a  ration  figured  from 
list  of  feeds  given.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  give  as  good  results 
and  probably  better  than  the  Teady  mixed 
ration.  18  lbs.  clover  and  mixed  hay,  2 
parts  distillers’  grains,  2  parts  bominy, 
1  part  bran.  1  part  gluten  feed,  1  part 
oil  meal.  1  per  cent.  salt. 


Feed  grain  mixture  at  rate  of  1  lb,  to 
4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily.  Since  you 
have  no  silage  or  mots  I  believe  you 
would  find  it  to  good  advantage  to  feed 
some  dried  beet,  pulp  in  the  ration.  You 
could  substitute  one  part  hominy  and  one 
part  bran  with  three  parts  dried  beet 
pulp.  The  beet  pulp  may  be  mixed  in 
with  the  other  grains  when  making  up 
the  ration.  n.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Cow  and  Pig* 

Would  you  give  a  ration  for  three- 
year-old  heifer,  half  Guernsey,  half  Jer¬ 
sey?  Very  poor  pasture;  have  to  buy 
everything.  Heifer  gives  10  quarts  milk 
a  day  now.  Also  ration  for  pigs,  under 
same  conditions.  a.  f. 

Since  your  pasture  is  very  poor,  the 
grain  ration  I  shall  recommend  may  also 
be  used  under  Winter  conditions.  After 
pasturage  is  over  feed  what  hay  the  cow 
will  clean  up.  It  may  be  a  good  plan  to 
feed  some  hay  now  if  pasture  is  decidedly 
poor.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two 
parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  one  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  gluten  feed, 
one  part  bran,  seven  parts  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  graiu  at  rate  of  one  pound 
to  3^4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 

For  pigs  feed  one  part  cornmeal.  two 
parts  middlings,  *4  part  oil  meal  or  tank¬ 
age.  Feed  in  slop  with  skim-milk,  if 
you  have  it.  ir,  f.  j. 


Swine  Growers  Meet 

About  200  men  prominently  interested 
in  hogs  and  other  live  stock  paid  an  all¬ 
day  visit  to  Linda  Vista  farm,  Holliston, 
Mass.,  August  16,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  field  day  of  the  Massachusetts 
Swine  Breeders'  Association.  The  farm 
is  interesting  because  of  its  complete 
equipment  and  its  herds  of  "May  Rose” 
Guernseys  and  Chester  White  hogs.  Vis¬ 
itors  seemed  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook 
for  live  stock,  both  for  breeding  ami  for 
market.  It  was  contended  that,  under 
right  conditions,  the  hog  no  less  than  the 
sheep  has  the  golden  hoof. 

Manager  John  Buckley  of  Rlythewood 
Farms,  Pittsfield,  told  how  pork  could  be 
made  at  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  by  a 
labor  and  grain  .saving  system  of  bogging 
off  forage  crops.  The  season  started  with 
grass  and  rye  followed  by  clover,  peas  and 
oats,  then  Canada  field  peas.  Finally  came 
field  corn  to  be  hogged  off  when  nearly 
ripe.  Rape  is  also  a  favorite  crop,  rank¬ 
ing  nearly  with  clover  in  general  value. 
Clover  is  sown  after  the  rye.  The  plan 
of  hogging  off  the  crops  was  criticised  by 
some  in  the  audience,  but  the  speaker  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  labor  saving  was  far 
greater  than  the  waste,  which  was  Slight, 
especially  if  the  fields  were  divided  to 
pasture  only  an  acre  or  two  at  once. 
Spring  pigs  could  be  raised  without  any 
grain  except  a  little  middlings,  etc.,  and 
wlmt  they  get  from  the  forage  crops. 

The  use  and  results  of  the  self-feeders 
were  described  by  Secretary  E.  C.  Quaifo. 
who  believes  the  device  is  useful  as  a 
labor-saver  when  feeding  hogs  in  a  dry 
lot,  or  when  supplying  additional  feed  in 
a  hogging-off  system  or  when  wishing  to 
get  most,  weight  in  shortest  time.  It  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  breeding  sows  unless 
grain  is  mixed  with  Alfalfa  or  some  such 
material.  At  Amherst  they  feed  hogs 
with  the  feeder,  using  cornmeal.  mid¬ 
dlings,  tankage,  salt  and  charcoal,  and 
they  get  two  to  three  pounds  gain  per  day. 
A  farmer  following  the  plan  is  getting 
two  pounds  a  day  gain.  At  Ames,  Iowa, 
they  got  405  pounds  weight  at  eight 
months  old  compared  with  previous  high 
record  of  280  pounds.  It  is  a  plan  suit¬ 
able  only  for  animals  raised  for  meat.  It 
reduces  labor  to  lowest  point.  When  left 
to  choose  for  himself  the  hog  departs 
somewhat  from  the  standard  ration.  As 
the  feeding  period  advances,  he  takes  less 
cornmeal  and  more  meat,  or  tankage.  It 
is  supposed  that  as  he  becomes  fat  he 
has  not  room  enough  to  handle  the 
amount  of  corn  needed  to  give  him  the  re¬ 
quired  protein,  and  so  he  takes  more 
meat.  The  hoppers  are  filled  only  once  a 
week  or  so,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
herd. 

Sumner  Tarker,  Supervisor  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureaus,  spoke  of  the  value 
of  pedigree.  The  farm  management  sur¬ 
veys  had  shown  that  dairying  is  profit¬ 
able  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  farm’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  the  balance  it  is  natural  to 
turn  to  live  stock,  using  at  least  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  to  inerouse  the  market  value  of 
the  surplus  stock.  But  the  market  is 
active  for  purebred  young  stock.  If  a 
cow  of  any  leading  breed  and  strain  is 
sold  to  a  man  iu  a  neighboring  town, 
somebody  is  sure  to  look  it  up  and  call  to 
buy  the  calves.  There  is  a  recent  export 
demand,  too,  from  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  value  of  stock,  said  the 
speaker,  depends  on  how  ample  is  the 
history.  The  pedigree  is  family  history, 
and  the  advanced  record  is  amplified  his¬ 
tory.  A  system  of  herd  records  and  reg¬ 
istration  is  an  advantage  in  advertising. 
According  to  E.  N.  Boland,  the  State 
agent  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  pig  clubs, 
there  are  800  to  900  pigs  in  the  contest. 
The  Swine  Breeders’  Association  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  has  80  members.  a.  n,  v. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

Demand  in  nearly  all  Hues  continues 
brisk  and  prices  tend  to  advance  except 
in  those  specialties  of  which  the  supply  is 
rapidly  increasing  with  the  progress  of 
the  season.  “1  have  never  known  any¬ 
thing  like  it."  declared  a  veteran  dealer. 
"Everything  has  heen  going  up,  and  the 
markets  still  seem  strong.  Europe  is 
likely  to  take  our  surplus.  Freight 
charges  to  England  are  three  times  what 
they  were  a  few  years  ago  on  some  arti¬ 
cles,  but  they  are  taking  the  goods,  and 
this  sale  of  the  surplus  will  help  hold  our 
market  level.  There  is  some  shortage  in 
the  West  and  I  am  looking  for  one  of  the 
best  markets  we  ever  had  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  products.” 

BETTER  ADVANCES  AC  AIN. 

The  market,  is  somewhat  speculative. 
Sentiment  is  stimulated  by  the  export  de¬ 
mand  active  enough  to  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  still  higher  prices.  Those  who 
stored  butter  reluctantly  in  June  and 
July  because  they  didn't  know  what  else 
to  do  with  it,  are  now  figuring  prospec¬ 
tive  profits,  but  waiting  for  another  rise. 
No  storage  sales  have  beeu  reported. 
Back  of  it  all  is  the  seasonable  falling 
off  in  fresh  receipts  and  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  ar living  without  injury  from 
heat.  Extra  creamery  is  32%e. ;  dairy, 
25  to  80c.  Said  a  large  dealer :  "The 
exports  settle  the  market  level.  I  do  not 
look  for  much  higher  prices,  because 
holders  of  storage  butter  will  take  profits 
and  keep  the  level  steady." 

_  Cheese  also  advanced  in  response  to 
higher  markets  abroad.  Choice  brings 
17^  to  18c.,  and  even  the  skims  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  11  to  14c. 

NEARBY  EGGS  SCARCE. 

Fresh  eggs  are  in  active  demand. 
Nearby  e~tras  are  scarce  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  is  still  Irregular  because 
some  buyers  are  compelled  to  pay  an  un¬ 
usual  price  to  get  prompt  supplies.  The 
price  cannot  be  quoted  under  45c.,  and 
more  has  heen  paid.  Eastern  extras  are 
42,  aud  Western  prime  firsts  32c.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  being  sold  quite  freely 
now  at  27  to  2.S%c.,  and  their  abundance 
is  likely  to  slow  down  the  general  mar¬ 
ket,  although  there  is  the  unknown  for¬ 
eign  demand  to  be  considered. 

POULTRY  MARKET  EASING  OFF. 

Larger  receipts  of  fowls  and  broilers 
have  caused  prices  to  lower.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  molting  season  and  the 
high  price  of  grain  is  thinning  out  the 
flocks,  young  broilers  are  coming  in 
much  larger  numbers,  but  there  are  not 
many  roasters  yet.  five  fowls  are  18  to 
19c.,  and  dressed  22  to  23c.  Broilers  are 
20  to  21c.  alive  aud  26  to  28c.  dressed. 
Live  roasters.  25  to  20c. ;  old  cocks,  12  to 
13c.;  old  ducks,  10  to  12;  young  ducks, 
14  to  16c. 

FRESII  MEATS  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Veals  arc  closely  sold  out  at  firm 
prices,  15  to  17c.  for  good  ,to  fancy. 
Country  dressed  cow  beef  is  11  to  1214c.. 
and  choice  Western,  16c.  Mutton  is  10 
to  12c.  Eastern  lambs,  14  to  15;  year¬ 
lings,  11  to  12c. 

BETTER  VEGETABLES  COMING. 

With  more  sunny  weather  there  is  less 
complaint  of  poor  quality  and  condition. 
Beans,  both  stx-ing  and  shell,  are  bright 
and  cleau  now,  but  the  edge  if  off  the 
market  and  shell  are  down  to  $1.25; 
string  hold  at  $2.  Tomatoes  are  not 
abundant,  and  bring  $2  or  more  per  box. 
No.  1  cucumbers  are  $2.50;  onions.  $1.25; 
corn,  75c.  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  50  to  60c. ; 
beets,  cut  off,  $1  ;  peppers,  $1.25 ;  bunch 
carrots,  45  to  50c.  per  box.  Summer 
squash,  50e.  per  dozen;  celery,  $1.50  per 
dozen. 

POTATOES  IN  POOR  CONDITION. 

Maine  potatoes  often  Arrive  in  poor 
order,  owing  to  hot  weather  and  unripe 
condition  looking  rough  and  greened. 
Other  lots  are  better.  They  are  quoted 
97c.  to  $1.  Now  Jersey  potatoes  are 
$2.25  to  $2.35  per  barrel.  Said  Produce 
Co-operative  Sales  Co. :  "The  now  crop 
is  coming  to  some  extent,  but  will  not 
come  freely  from  Maine  until  a  little 
after  the  first  of  the  month.  Maine  Cob¬ 
blers  must  he  ripe  and  loaded  light  to 
carry  well  in  hot  weather.  Potato  farmers 
did  well  last,  year,  paid  off  their  bills  and 
mortgages  aud  are  feeling  independent. 
They  expect  high  prices  and  many  will 
try  to  hold  until  they  get  them.  The 
yield  is  reduced  and  the  potatoes  are 
smaller,  partly  because  loss  fertilizer  was 
used.  The  crop  of  nearby  potatoes  seems 
light.  The  Western  crop  is  the  chief  un¬ 
certainty.  They  have  had  dry  weather, 
but  we  don’t  know  extent  of  the  injury. 
If  Western  potatoes  are  short  and  the 
surplus  Canadian  crop  booked  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  Maine  potatoes  will  have  our  mar¬ 
ket  most  of  the  season,  and  low  prices 
would  be  improbable.” 

APPLES  HAVE  ACTIVE  MARKF.T. 


port  situation,  and  her-'  the  outlook  is 
uncertain.  Said  Simons,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co. :  "It  is  believed  that  the  British 
markets  wilt  take  all  the  apples  we  can 
ship  and  pay  enough  to  net  equal  domes¬ 
tic  prices.  Their  crop  is  not  large  and 
will  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  our 
Winter  fruit  is  ready.  It.  depends  on 
how  much  steamer  space  can  be  had,  and 
that  is  wholly  uncertain.  It  is  rather 
scarce  now.  Freight  will  be  $2  a  barrel 
compared  with  $1.25  last  year,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  75c.  the  old  price.  Other 
charges  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  So  far  as  we  cau  learn  there  will 
be  a  large  crop  and  the  apples  them¬ 
selves  will  cost  legs  than  lost  year.  The 
cost  will  he  high  to  foreign  consumers 
hnt  probably  not  out  of  line  with  their 
other  war  prices  over  there.” 

HAY  AND  FEED  STEADY. 

The  hay  market  is  still  a  waiting  one. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  aud  prices  do 
not  encourage  shippers  to  push  sales. 
Thex-e  is  about  $1  between  price  of  old 
hay  and  new.  The  new  No.  1  is  $20  to 
$21,  and  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $15; 
swale  is  $11 ;  and  rye  straw,  $13  to  $14. 

Grain  holds  the  recent  high  levels,  with 
corn  meal  at  $1.90  to  $1.95  per  bag; 
bran  in  sacks,  $26  to  $27  per  ton ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  $36 ;  hominy.  $35 ;  linseed, 
$38.50;  gluten  feed  $30.75. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Prices  of  meat  animals  are  responding 
to  higher  prices  for  fresh  meats,  but  good 
lots  have  been  rather  scarce  at  Brighton 
lately.  Steers  range  from  7  to  9c.  A 
few  fancy  Herefords  brought  10c.  The 
common  range  is  8%  to  9c.;  and  cows,  6 
to  6 VSje.  Many  calves  sold  at  9  to  lie., 
and  a  few  fancy  ones  at  32c.;  sheen,  5 
to  7c.;  lambs,  8  to  10c.;  hogs,  10%  to 
10%o.  Milch  cows  are  in  heavy  supply 
lately  and  prices  show  no  gain,  the  range 
being  from  $35  to  $100.  G.  B.  F. 


Tumor 

One  year  ago  a  boil  of  some  kind 
formed  on  my  horse’s  left  shoulder  about 
half  way  to  the  top.  I  opened  it  and 
cleaned  the  matter  out  of  it ;  since  then 
it  has  healed  over  and  the  hair  has  grown 
but  a  little  flat  bunch  l-emains  the  size  of 
a  half  dollar  aud  very  thin.  When  he 
is  worked  the  bunch  seems  to  open  up 
and  it  sometimes  becomes  raw.  What 
would  you  advise  doing  for  it? 

New  York.  j.  h.  c. 

A  small  fibroid  tumor  has  formed  and 
should  be  dissected  out  by  a  surgeon. 
This  is  the  only  successful  treatment  in 
such  a  condition.  A.  s.  A. 


NEW  YORK  RE<  EITTS. 

Receipts  at  Now  York  during  week  ending  August 
21.  1916: 

Butter,  lbs.  .  3.88S.420 

Eggs,  doz .  2.502.990 

Dressed  Poultry.  pgs .  10.730 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  12.136 

Cotton,  bales  . .  19.972 

Apples,  bbls .  18,153 

Lemons,  boxen  .  *1344 

Onions,  sacks  . . 29,938 

Oranges,  boxes  . .  28.221 

Potatoes,  bbls .  64.800 

Corn,  bushels  .  187.600 

Ha.v,  tons  . .  4.262 

Oats,  bushels  .  772.000 

Wheat,  bushels  .  3,284,600 

Rosin,  Mils,  . .  12,590 

Spts.  Turp.,  bills .  3.718 

Tar,  bbls .  391 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter — Best  creamery 
CVnunon  to  good  . . 
Eggs — Best  nearby  . . . 

.  34  @  35 

.  35®  36 

Gathered  . 

Live  Fowls  . 

21  (a)  23 

Dressed  Fowls  . 

.  22(g)  2.’? 

Broilers,  nearby  ...... 

Apples,  bushel  . 

Peaches,  ts  bu.  basket 
Musknietons,  bushel  .  . 
Potatoes,  barrel  . 

.  ...  2.25(5)  2  75 

Sweets,  barrel  . . 

.  1.50(g)  3.66 

Onions,  bushel  . 

.  75<§>  i  00 

Hay— No,  J.  Timothy 
No.  2  . 

.  Ml  Kftrn)  T  7  flfl 

Straw — Best  rve  . I3.00@13.50 

Short  and  taugled  . n.(KI@12.00 

Winter  tiran,  (nicked,  ton . .26. 50 ($27. 00 

Spring  bran,  sacked . 25. 00 @25. 30 

Livo  steers.  100  lbs .  n  fl  7 r. 

Cows.  100  11)8 . 

. .  3.50(5)  7  50 

Calv«s,  100  lbs . 

Sheep.  100  lhs . 

.  3  50(3)  8.75 

Lambs,  100  lbs . 

MIDDLE  WEST 

.  8. 50  @11. 63 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

CHICAGO. 


Butter,  best  creamery .  ....  30®  31 

Eggs,  gathered  .  24®  25fi 

Potatoes,  barrel  . .  3.00®  3.25 

Steers.  100  lbs .  6.75@11.00 

Blockers  and  feeders  .  4.90®  7.05 

Cows  . 3.50®  9.00 

Calves  .  8.50®12.00 

Sheep  . 1.00®  7.85 

Lambs  .  7.5O@10.85 

Hogs  .  9.45@11.30 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Butter,  creamery  .  28@  30 

Eggs  .  23®  24 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  7. 00  @10. 75 

CatveB  .  6.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  5.00®  9,50 

l.arnbs  .  7.00@10.50 

Apples,  bid . 2.00®  4.50 

Poaches,  bu .  2.00®  2.50 

Potatoes,  bu .  90@  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 10.00@30.00 

Live  fowls  .  13@  14 

lave  chickens  .  16@  17 


The  demand  is  good  and  prices  65c.  to 
$2.25  per  box.  The  top  price  is  for 
highly  colored  Gravenstoin  of  good  size, 
but  most  are  small  and  greenish.  The 
bulk  of  native  apples  is  not  very  choice. 
They  sell  around  $1  per  box  or  $3  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Native  peaches  are  of  the  small 
early  kinds,  and  sell  at  50c.  to  $1  per 
16-qt.  casket,  Blueberries  are  10  to  12c, 
per  quart ;  gooseberries,  8  to  12c. ;  pears, 
75c.  $1.50  per  box. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  DEPEND  ON  SPACE. 

The  prospect  of  more  or  less  of  au 
apple  surplus  leads  to  study  of  the  ex¬ 


PITTSBCRG. 


Butter,  creamery  .  33@  34 

Cheeso  .  17@  18 

Egg*  .  28  @  30 

Apples.  bid . 2.25®  4.50 

PeaeheH.  crate  .  1.25®  2.00 

Onions.  100  lb.  bag .  2.00®  2.25 

Cabbage,  barret  . . .  1.50®  1.75 

Potatoes,  barrel  .  3.25®  3.50 

Peas,  bushel  .  1.50®  2.00 

Huy — No.  1  Timothy  . . .  .15. 00®  15. 50 

Lower  grades  . 11.50®  14. 00 

Wheat  Bran  . 24.00@25,50 

Middlings  . 2S.00@32.00 

Livo  Steers  . . .  7.00®  10. 00 

Milch  cows  . 25  00@80.00 

Calves  .  9. 00  @13.00 

Sheep  .  6.00®  8.00 

LambB  . 8.00@1I.00 

Hogs  .  9.50@11.00 


—Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 

I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 

what  a  wonderful  heating  oreuaration 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  C(JMf  Ot^D  is 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
and  cows  and  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF 
COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal  and  cure 
Split  Hoofs,  .Barbed  Wire  Cuts.  Grease 
Heel.  Galled  Shoulders,  Hard  and  Con-  Ttl*  F*‘ M*" 
r  tructen  Feet.  Mud  Fever.  Corns.  Scratches.  Thrush,  Quarter 
?0lls-  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  Caked  Udders  and  Sore  and 
Inflamed  Teats  on  cows. 

COftONA 

The  Wonderful  Healing  Compound 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it 
with  salves  which  contain  KTease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem¬ 
edy  will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  (a  60%  to 70%  water.  It 
la  not  a, grease  but  the  fatty  accretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and 

tCi **  ,kia  “•»  to 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scar 

CORONA  does  cot  bora  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cats  and  sores, 
tamecAuo  pain,  aoothea  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sam¬ 
ple  will  prove  toy  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid,  and  Ill  also  send 
yon  my  free  book  "HOW  TO  TREAT  HOOFS. WOUNDS.  SORES.etc/ 

Bend  for  both  today.  Give  name  of  yoor  Blacksmith  and  Harness  Dealer. 

C.  6,  PHILLIPS.  Mgr.  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  57Corona  Block,  KENTON,  0. 


AT 


The  roof  yet  hrrenteS.  Pormlte  you  to  All  «tjlo  Hour  to  the 

too  toe  shown.  when  uneiliUTO  •otxlvft  you  nave  full  imu  at  feeding  ^ 
tme.  Adds  6  to  8  tc+t  to  your  silo.  Coat*  you  nothiuir  »>«c*u»us  N 
tli.f  *r>n  to  *100  extra  ensilage  yaya  for  roof  llrut  year  and  «ivee  you 
a  proiit  bciudca. 


SILO  ROOF 


■•OPENING  Either: 

feiOtX*  too?  to  pat  OD.  $octioue»uro  uiaac  to  fit.  Wri 

FREE  BLUE  PRINTS 

abow'nK  In  detail  how  roof  l»  made:  how  1t‘s  not  on; 
,T«n  an  t  our  prices  on  the  roof  tb  stall  silo  own- 
ars  are  buying.  A'liil '!■:*  > 


CostYouNothin? 


3 
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YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA 

To  Save  Your  Corn! 

Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn 
crop  won’t  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts? 
The  emergency  can  be  met  by  erecting  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  and  having  it  ready  to  convert  your 
crop,  whether  it  be  soft,  mature  or  badly 
frosted,  into  palatable  silage  of  the  highest 
winter  feeding  value.  The  Unadilla  saved 
thousands  of  tons  of  immature  and  frosted 
corn  last  year  and  it  will  positively  save  your 
backward  crop.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  ask  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders 
shipped  promptly. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


A  Big  Cut  in 
SILO  Prices 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
GIVE  US  THE  SIZE 
We  will  quote  satisfactory  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda ,  N.  V. 


Green  Mountain  SILOS 

NOT  TftO  I  ATF  to  one  of  these  famous 
liUl  1UU  LH IE  Silos  for  this  year’s  corn 
crop  if  you  act  at  once.  Prompt  shipment  can 
be  made  of  these  long  Hie  Silos. 

‘The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 
“A”  West  Street  ::  :s  Rutland,  Vt, 


“ Acres  of  Opportunities” 

An  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  15  an  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  all  crops. 
Amplo  rainfall.  Write  W.  P.  HARTMAN,  A.  SI.  Agent.  Room 
333,  Grand  Rapids  3  Indiana  Railway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000  In 
new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  36.16  bushels  per  aere  in  Allierta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not.  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section.  In¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  tuxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  ynur  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Hallway;  20  years  tp  pay.  Good 
laud  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  und  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balauce,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  <1% !  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  laud 
Itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  fanners  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,00(1.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land1;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PApIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  hook.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


GOOD  FARMS 


NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 
SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  ns  what  kind  of  farm  .vou  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  cau  pay  and  we  will  sand  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  Just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .  Oneida.  New  York 

_ Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 

X  ChoiceDairy  Farms 

lumber  and  feed  business.  A.  P.  NIVER,  Pine  Plains. N.Y 


Special 
F  air 
Terms 


|E  have  some 
special  rates 
for  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  Sub¬ 
scription  Workers 
for  use  during  the 
Fair  Season.  Send 
for  them  &  & 

HT  Jl  postal  will  do 

Department  “  M ” 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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It  is  natural  for  a  hoi?  to  -wallow, 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds,  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Pip  and  Disinfectant 
occasionally.  The  hog*  ynll  constantly 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough;  while  the 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  akin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  the  gorras  of  disease  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  Bolutlon 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  furm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis¬ 
infecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 

I  hot  ties,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 


1  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkgs. 
as  low  as  25c 
Except  In  far 
West  and 
Canada 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  cot  stum,  color  or  blister. 

Makes  stock  comfortable 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


RITE  FOR 


Spanish  Metal 
Tile 


Edwards  Pa  ten 
"Crip  I.nrti" 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  24,  1916 

MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
tlinn  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per 
100  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-milo  ship¬ 
ping  limit.  Outside  points  receive  tin  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent-  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted  10  cents  per  160  llis.  from  this  schedule. 

3.3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


!Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown 
Fence  already  eold  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices. 
Freight  Prepaid.  t60  styles, 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  ana 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Writo  postal. 
TMC  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE '  CO. 
Dopl.39  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MINERAL'™? 

fe.  HEAVEyear* 

SkCOMPOUND 


Booklet  m  I  pT {.My  TjPPiN 

Free  FTlliMlfllJ  I  illillWifMBWlI  111 

|3  Fm-kagO  guaranteed  to  give  eatisfiKtlon  or  money 
Puck  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases, 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Corrugated 


3.3% 

3-5  </r 

4% 

4.5% 

April  . 

. 81  50 

81.56 

?E71 

$1.86 

May  . 

.  1.25 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

June  . 

. 1.09 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

July  . 

. i  35 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

August  ....... 

1.57 

1.72 

1.87 

September  . . . . 

EGG 

J.81 

1.96 

RUTTER. 

Prices  five  one  to  lVi  cent  higher,  business 
active  and  market  firm.  Good  export  demand 
limited'  only  by  the  steamer  space  available, 
adds  strength  to  the  situation.  Buyers  for  ex¬ 
port  appear  less  limited  as  to  price  than  at  any 
other  time  tills  year.  They  arc  now  paying  for 
city  made  and  packing  stock  ns  high  figures  as 
were  received  for  92  score  creamery  one  year 
ago.  The  general  market  on  creamery  is  seven 
cents  above  thin  date  last  year. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  .  33  @  Si 

Good  to  Choice  . .  SO  @  32 

Lower  Grades.. .  27  @  29 

Dairy.  beat . . 31  ®  32 

Common  to  Good .  25  @  29 

City  made . . .  25  @  27 

Packing  Stock .  22  ®  25 

Prooess  .  25  ®  29 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  SG1^  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Market  la  one-half  to  one  cent  higher  both 
here  and  at  interior  points.  Where  cool  weath¬ 
er  has  prevailed  in  producing  sections,  quality 
of  the  offerings  ha-  improved. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy.. . . .  IT'-j®  lT*i 

Good  to  choice . 15  ®  17 

Lower  grades. . . If  ®  }& 

Daisies,  best. . . . . .  17V6@  *8 

Foung  Americas . .  1814®  18% 

Skims,  be.-t.  ... .  ..  13  ®  liH 

Fair  to  good  . .  6  ®  11 

Salamanca.  17 
Watertown.  N  .V..  IOTA 
Plymouth,  wis..  lli&le1,. 

EGGS. 

Sales  are  being  made  at  fl^wlde  range  of 
prices,  as  Is  usual  In  hot  weather.  Prices  an- 
running  five  to  seven  cents  above  last  year  on 
good  stock,  nnd  those  figures  have  called  out 
considerable  quantities  of  storage,  a  throe  to 
four-ceitt  profit  now  being  dopshiVrert  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  the  risky  Winter  outlook. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  10  @  42 

Medium  to  good . 32  ®  38 

Mixed  colors,  best .  .  35  ®  37 

Common  to  good .  27  &  S3 

Storage  . .  28  ®  29 

LI  VIC  POULTUT 

Broilers,  lb .  24  @  26 

Ducks,  lb . . .  Ji  ®  30 

Fowls  .  }<  ®  If, 

Roosters  . }•*  ®  J* 

Geese  . 12  ®  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys. Spring,  lb .  .  30  @  32 

Old  .  23  ®  2, 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  30  ®  .>2 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  27  @  29 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  45  @  60 

Fowls . J8  ©  « 

Ducks,  Spring .  .  ®  31) 

Squabs,  dot .  1  ~3  ©  3  -5 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @W00 

Hulls  . . - . . . 5  00  (9  D  oU 

Cows  . . f00  @«60 

Calves,  prime  veal.  ICO  ib  . 11  60  @13  75 

Culls .  6  00  @  8  06 

Sbeep.  100  lbs . 600  |  7  00 

Lambs  . ...10  00  @1150 


@10  00 
@  6  00 
@  6  60 
@13  75 
@8  00 
@  7  00 
@11  60 
@  8  90 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Roof* 
ing  Bookillustratingsnd  deserib-  >  SArj 

ing  every  kind  of  Sheet  Mctai  - 
Roofing  and  Building  Material  at  I* 

Rock-Bottom  Price*.  z&ZSLeSs. 

We  are  the  lament  manurnc*  Reo  Metal 
t.urer»  of  Iron  and  Stmt]  Roofing  Cluster  Shingles 
in  tbe  world.  Wn  8clj  direct  to  48 VTZF  Ft 

you — Bavo  you  all  middlemen 'm  MM  tf'  j 

profits— end  PAY  the  FREIGHT  [Lr-ji  JL/  * 
to  your  station.  C<-t  our  low  fan-  ir  r»/  }*/ 
tory-to-evuBUoier  prices  NOW1  j!  sift 

EDWARDS  nUU 

Reo  Metal  S hlngle»/r  ^ 

coat  Jens,  vet  outwear  three  ordi-  Spanish  Metal 

nary  roofs.  Absolutely  proof  Tile 

agiunet  tho  elements.  All  mint*  nr,,  -  m™ 

and  beams  nra  water-tight,  he-  u||! ' 

cause  the  Kdwariij  Patented  In-  ,  '  1  |  ,: 

terlockmg  Device  mukeB  llu  m  so.  '  V;  ■  f 

No  wanting,  breaking  or  lui'-k- 

ling.  Nulla  arc  driven  through 

hulas  which  nre  covered  by  »»r»l>* T 

layer.  This  rimkea  them  porno-  1  1  B 

ncntly  weather-proof. 

Edwards  Exclusive  °i,r  n  .4  ...‘J-  -M 

„  products 

Tiyhtuole  Process  kb*oiuteiv 

rust-proof.  Not.  o  pin  point  space 
of  steel  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Edwards  Paten 

jKjjjjVpjjnr  **  jBjjjr  jHjj 

1  i  1  I  f- 

Garage  $69-50  and  Un  ».  |  J  j  j, 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  ai/ov  t  J.  i  i  | 

of  Portahlo  Fireproof,  Metal  l  A  I  i  f  -a 

Garages,  $69  60  nnd  up.  Low-  if.  '%  J  f  #1  IX 

out-  prices  ever  made,  rostnl  v,- Ci a, 

bringB  Big  Garage  Catalog  Irio.  Corr  ugated 

Edwards  Products  Stand  the  rL____f^U 
Galvanizing  Test  IjV 

Taketuiy other galvonizedstoet.  Ilf  B  a  t  "T  —HI 
bend  it.  back  mid  forth  acveral  nPWRMnl 
times,  hammer  down  earl,  time.  Hrv71lll ! 'J  1  w-m-'Rb 
and  ynu’tl  be  able  to  flake  off  great  IfISRMNI  Hl>9[l 
Heu'.io.  of  galvanizing.  Apply  this  HI  ,<II<  1 1 1  iTtR  »IiTt] 7R|| 
i  -l  i..  hdviriis  Galvanized  Motal  ItMBlhffH 
Kooling— you'll  find  no  flaking. 

FREE  Roofing  Book/-  ■"JTJT  ““  “ 

guot« Rock -B'-trom  *  Tho  Edwards 

f  ru-tory  PH  -  on  /  Manufacturing  Co.* 

Roofing,  Biding,  *  923-S73  Pike  Street 

Ceiling,  Wfdl-  /  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

board, etc. Send  f  please  Send  FREE  samples 
for  it.  it's  the  >  Freight-Paid  Prices' and  World's 
biggest  offer  I  Grcateot  Roofing  Book  No.  973 
ever  made.  - 
Sendcoupoe/ 

for  Book  W  NAME... . . . 

No.  IPS  a 

f  ADDRESS . 


WOOL. 

Market  is  rather  quiet,  though  mill  demand  is 
fair.  Reeeiit  business  at  Boston  has  been: 
'Vow  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  33 
to  35;  half  blood,  3d  to  37;  ttnee-eigh tlm  blood, 
41  to  42.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  De¬ 
laine  35  to  30:  three-eighths  l>l,„,d  eoinhing,  42. 
Missouri  ami'  Wisconsin,  half  Mood,  33  to  34. 
three-eighths-  blood.  40. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1001  bs . . 0  0U  @9  50 

Pea*ium. : Y.Y-Y.'.'.'.*.Y-Y.: ::::::::::::::: »“  •iw 

Red  Kidney . ?  70  @  9  30 


@  9  30 


White  Kidney  . I'M)  ®  §65 


Yellow, Eve..  .. 
Lima,  California. 


@  7  76 
@6  70 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  in  dried  apples  is  very  po<.r.  I .urge 
quantities  that  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  exported’  are  held  ill  storage,  waiting 
the  close  of  the  war.  Fresh  apples  are  usually 
wo  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap  that  dried 
apples  are  not  popular  in  local  trade,  although 
peaches,  jirtlhes  and  apricots  are  largely  used. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7*4 

Lower  grades .  5h.@  6b, 

Bundried .  .....  . .  5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb. . . .  •' 

Apricots .  .  M  @  14 

Pcacheb.  .  —  5  @  *K 

Currants  . . .  12  '«  H 

I'REBH  FRUITS. 

Peaches  in  rather  free  supply,  hut  so  few 
are  above  ordinary  quality  that  prices  on  fancy 
are  very  high — upwards  of  s?3  per  crate.  Ordi¬ 
nary  bring  81,50  or  tinder,  and  fair  to  good  in 
111  quart  baskets.  25  to  75  cents.  Hand-picked 
apples  iu  Considerable  variety  are  on  band. 
The  highest  price,  i?4  to  $5.  is  for  Northwestern 
Greening  from  Virginia,  whore  it  is  a  Fall 
apple.  This  variety,  which  originated  in  Wis 
cousin,  was  mentioned'  in  the  files  of  The  U. 
X.  V  30  years  ago.  It  Is  a  handsome  apple, 
more  hardy  than  the  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Commercially  ii  as  beau  more  saceemful  in  the 
extreme  North,  because  of  its  hardlneaH,  and  la 
the  Virginia  licit  us  a  large  Fall  variety,  than 
in  die  central  sections  as  a  strictly  Wirilor 
apple.  .The  quality  is  good  but  no!  fancy  and 
it  doe>  not  keep  well  in  common  storage.  Pears 
in  larger  supply  but  many  are  small  because 
pf  drought.  Botne  1  Vniisylvtlntii  mountain  buck 
liberties  have  brought  extreme  prices.  Fall 
bearing  raspberries  bringing  up  to  111  runts  pei 
pint.  Watermelons  higher  owing  o>  heavy  m.,- 
wea ther  demand. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

N.  \V.  Greening.  .  3  GO  @  4  50 

Oldenburg  .  2  00  @  :.  50 

G raven* tein  . - . .  2  51)  @3  25 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

Pears—  Bartlett.  UbJ .  4  00  &  I  50 

K teller,  bbl .  2  00  ®  ;i  mi 

Bell,  bbl . 2  51)  @3  00 

Clapp  .  3  50  ®  5  00 

Blackberries,  qf. .  7  .»  II 

Gnosherries,  qt.  .  6  9  1  •’ 


PLANS 


Huckel berries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint.... 

Currants,  qt  . 

Musltmelons.  bu.  crate. . . . 
Watermelons,  carload  •  ■ . 
Peaches,  nearby,  carriers 

Nearby,  6-qt,  blit.  _ 

W.  Vn’.,  carrier . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Potato  market  stronger,  though  without  spe¬ 
cial  change  of  price,  82.50  to  $2.75  per  165- 
pound  bag  covering  most  business  iu  medium  to 
good  Sound  green  beans  and  peas  arc  scarce. 
Tomatoes  running  poor.  Cabbage  selling  well; 
cucumbers  higher  for  best,  many  from  blighted 
vines  being  seen.  Lima  beans  in  larger  supply. 
Lett  nee  low  except  for  a  small  quantity  of  large 
heads.  Many  onions  heated,  sound  bringing 
81.56  per  bushel  in  some  curcs. 

Potatoes— Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 1  75  @  2  50 

Jersey,  bbl...  . .  2  25  @  3  00 

Long  Island,  bbl..,, . 2  60  @3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  1  65 

Beets.  160  bunches, . .  2  60  @3  00 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  2(  0  @  2  60 

t'anUtlow.-r,  bbl  . . . .  2  00  @  4  60 

Cucumbers,  bu .  7a  @2  00 

Pickles,  bbl., .  5  00  @6  00 

Cabbage.  iOO .  4  00  @  7  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  loo  . . .  1  60  @  2  60 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl.  basket . 50  M  I  76 

l.lmn  Beans,  bu.  . .  60  @  1 

Onions.  Lcmg  laland.  bbl." . .  3  76  @4  00 

Jersey,  bu... . . .  1  Ou  @  I  75 

Pepper*,  bbl . . . 1  60  ®  2  J)0 

Pons,  bu . . .  1  2n  @  o  00 

String  Beans,  bu . 1  25  @  l  75 

Turnips,  bbl.. .  1  *3  ®  2  25 

Squash,  bu . 25  @  do 

Tomatoes,  8-bkt.  crate .  *o  @109 

Nearby,  S-pk.  box .  *6  @  1  2o 

Jersey,  peach  bkt . 40  @75 

ParBley,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . .  <»  @  •  00 

Okra,  bu .  . . ••••  50  @2  00 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  1“  @  ]  ; 

Medium  to  good .  10  @  14 

Old  stock .  ‘  @  3 

Pacific  const, . . .  1-  @  *4 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

New  hay  i-  not  a  large  factor  in  the  New 
York  situation  at  present,  A  few  ears  have  ar¬ 
riv'd.  selling  from  $1  per  166  pounds  down, 
l-holee  old  hay  is  getting  rather  source,  the 
£TvRtf*r  part  of  tb?  stm*k  in  1 1*0  sheds  being 
medium  nnd  lower  grades.  Straw  In  fair  do- 


Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping;  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2)4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


tiled  during  tin-  week  in 
No.  1  hard  wheat 
Yprk,  $1.64  In  Duluth, 

.  No  one  knows  yet 
bstified'  by  actual  crop 
rs  evident  that  damage 
at  first  supposed.  Re¬ 
turns  were  more  fuvor- 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages, 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT.  •  -  MICH 


a  |kjm/  JS  COVERS.  Waterproof 
A  1 If  Tarpaulins,  Waterproof 

-  Hay  <  aps,  50x60  in.,  at  low 

.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  7x12  ft..  $3-80. 
d.  Boat  and  stack  Covers.  State  size  reqti  t  ed. 

O  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


prices. 

nrepai 


IV.  Stanley,  5 


Here  is  the  first,  real,  practical  idea  for  a. 
perfect  homc-nuide  concrete  mixer  ever  yet. 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2xC-s.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  £«t  full  Instructions  ami  iSlK 


It  will  mix  2t*  on.  ft.  at  a  batch.  - 

has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h. p. 
euxlno.  V\  ill  k.  "p  frmn  2  to  6  m«o  busy.  Docs  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  f200  mnchlnc— »ntl  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparin'  n.  Jus)  drop  mo  your  nnmo  on  a 
post-card  W*y.  Full  lustructluua  and  blue  piiut plans 
will  Como  It  boh.  FREE. 

SHEIMII  MAM UF  ADTURING  CO..  Bin  3475  »ehs«dii,  llrtl 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  FIGURES. 

FRUITS. 

\ngu-i  csthuutc  puis  tin-  apple-  crop  of 
„lo  country  at  71,616.006  barrels,  or  5,054.- 
I„w  la>t  year,  and  7,6  per  cent,  above  the 
•  avcnigc.  As  usual  New  I  ork  m-III  biivo 
twice  aj  many  at,  any  other  State,  and 
than  four  times  tile  hcaiicnt  Western 
r-eunsylYliniii  slundr  m-xt  to  New  York, 
tlu-rs  iu  order  arc:  M Icliigun.  A  Irginia, 
Missouri,  West  Virginia.  Washington, 
•kv.  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
a,"  California.  Iowa.  Maine,  Kansas,  Ore- 
.rkansnti,  and  M  u -sji  oh  use  I  is, 

•lies  are  7.3  pet-  cent,  lndow  10-year  nv- 
,,r  40.326.UOO  bushels  more  than  28,660.- 
islicls  under  last  year.  Oallforula  leads 
ibeiion.  Others  will:  upwards  of  1,066,000 

-  arc.  iu  order:  Georgia,  I'i’Xiiri,  Arkan- 
ilchigltn,  Glilo,  Alabama.  New  Vork.  Ten- 

Mtssourl,  Punuayl vatda,  Kentucky,  11- 
Missj hsI ppi ,  Indiana  and  North  Carolina, 
•s  promise  16,570,000  husbela,  or  700,000 

-  less  than  Inst  year.  New  York  is  the 
nt  State  and  Culll'ornltt  next,  these  being 
dy  States  yielding  more  tbuu  1,000,000 


KEEPyourharness 
soft  and  pliable  — 
make  it  last  longer  A 
and  look  better  by  m. 
using  I 

eukika' 

HARNESS  OIL 

a  pure  petrok-nin  oil.  It 
contains  no  acid  and  docs 
not  become  rancid.  Keeps 
the  leather  tough  and  re* 
stores  the  natural  oils. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


AiiMSi-3 
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Black  Leghorns. 

.T.  Collinson,  England  . , .  33  1,' 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  20  ' 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  35  l.J 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York .  .  43  1,1 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  35  1,1 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  55  l,t 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wui.  It.  Wells,  Rhode  Island  .......  30  1,( 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  31  1,4 

GEO,  A,  COSGROVE. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


Chickens  that  Pick  Each  Other 

1  noticed  an  inquiry  about  chicks  pick¬ 
ing  one  another.  I  raise  about  5, (KM) 
chicks  each  year,  and  have  had  this 
trouble  every  Spring.  This  year,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  go  many  heavy  rains,  our  chicks 
have  been  shut  up  a  good  deal  and  they 
picked  themselves  more  than  ever.  We 
run  as  high  as  900  to  1,000  in  a  house 
14x30.  We  put  tar,  either  gas  tar  or  pine 
on  the  bloody  parts;  smear  it  on  pretty 
well.  It  discolors  a  white  chicken  for 
about  two  mouths,  hut  it  saves  the  chick¬ 
en.  I  have  had  as  high  as  65  being 
picked  in  one  day,  but  have  not  lost,  one 
chick  this  year,  that  has  been  tarred.  I 
write  this  for  you  to  pass  it  along ;  it 
saves  mo  about  $50  to  $  UK)  a  year.  The 
next  thing  after  putting  tar  on  is  to  force 
them  to  go  outside  the  house  and  get 
them  interested  in  eating  grass,  weeds, 
etc.  Idleness  always  breeds  mischief. 

Adelphia,  N.  J.  f.  s.  h. 

I  note  on  page  925  P.  B.  D.  troubled 
with  chicks  picking  each  other.  If  he  will 
hang  small  strips  of  salt  pork  where 
chicks  can  pick  it,  a  piece  to  every  50,  it 
will  stop  it.  Of  course  they  must  have  it 
each  day  for  several  days.  I  had  1,200  a 
few  weeks  ago  get  at  it  ;  had  to  have  my 
wife  watch  them  until  I  could  get  the 
pork  hung  up ;  that  and  dry  mash  to  pick 
at  put  a  stop  to  it ;  it  is  a  sure  cure  if 
given  for  a  few  days.  m.  m.  i,. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 


Box  40  RoIirefitown.P*. 


Highbred  French  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS “ ‘anVed 

pairs, $1.50.  Home- Crosses.  11.  No  order  less  than 
three  pans.  SWEET  BROOK  FARM.  Williamstown.  Mast 

The  CeieBrited  Hun-  PAR 
o.irian  ami  English  Inli 

Oatinrcailiitis,  Black  G 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc..,  for 
Fbeasants.  Peafowl. 

Swans,  Oi 
SQnirrnls,  Ferrets, 

animals,  pr,  J. - - - 

lat,  Department  IP,  Varrlley,  Fa 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  $10  per  Dozen 

'r,he*' »  smart,  lmgky,  livoiy  little  fellows, 


Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
ling  purposes.  Fancy 
,  -.I.,,....,,  v.  .vies,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Vnatneu tai  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
MACKKNSEN,  Natural. 


Poultry  Feeding;  Roofing  Paint 

1.  Where  hens  have  free  run  on  a 
farm  in  Summer,  how  much  coarse  grain 
(Corn  and  oats)  should  he  fed  each  day 
to  100  hens  of  the  American  breeds,  R. 
I.  Reds,  P.  Rocks,  or  Wyandotte.s?  2. 
What  proportion  of  meat  scraps  should 
the  dry  mash  contain  if  the  hens  have 
skim-milk,  and  what  part  if  they  have 
no  milk?  .3.  How  much  of  the  time 
should  mash  be  kept  before  them?  I  have 
noticed  that  if  feed  is  kept  constantly  in 
the  pons  some  hens  do  a  heavy  job  of  loaf¬ 
ing  in  the  pens.  I  have  sometimes  put 
mash  in  troughs  in  the  field  in  dry  weath¬ 
er  in  an  attempt  to  counteract  that  ten¬ 
dency. 

4.  \\  hat.  is  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  paint  for  felt  roofs?  Can  asphalt 
paint  that  is  hardened  by  keeping  be 
softened  in  any  way  so  that  it  can  be 
spread?  I  ,T.  p.  s. 

Vermont. 

1.  No  definite,  amount.  At  some  sea¬ 
sons  they  will  he  able  to  obtain  much 
more  of  their  living  on  range  than  at 
others.  liens  given  the  liberty  of  the 
barn  at  thrashing  time  and  while  grain 
is  being  harvested  need  little  supplemen¬ 
tary  feed.  At  other  times,  feed  enough 
so  that  they  will  go  to  bed  with  full 
crops  and  will  not  have  to  spend  every 
minute  of  the  day  Off  the  uest  and  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  eat. 

2.  On  farm  range  and  with  skim-milk, 
one-eighth  part  of  meat  scrap,  by  weight, 
should  be  sufficient.  liens  that  are  con¬ 
fined  and  without  milk  will  utilize  up  to 
one-fifth  part  of  meat  scrap  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

3.  It  is  well  to  open  dry  mash  hoppers 
only  during  the  afternoon  when  hens  are 
inclined  to  eat  too  much  and  loaf. 

4.  The  cheapest  roof  paint  that  I  know 

of  is  the  ordinary  gas  tar  whieh  may 
he  softened  by  heat  if  desired  to  apply  it 
during  cold  weather.  Asphalt  is  also 
softened  by  heat.  m.  B.  p. 


mesa  smart.  Imgky  lively  Mttle  fallows,  weighing 
i  j-2  inn.,  are  your  chance  to  secure  new  blood  for 
yonr  Unde  ftt  a  aninll  expense,  Barron  Leghorn 
’ 5?*  ^  ?a°h-  Wo  are  closing  out  our  Bar- 
7?  Wyandottm.  hens  and  original 

imported  bens  ®  $2  each,  Write  for  catalogue. 
Ulnsor  Farm,  Acuslmct  Station.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

~  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  utrain ;  H-vreelt  pullets  Booking 
orders;  circular  fire  Hamiltom  FaiiM,  I'untlngton,  N.Y 

1 50  Pullets  for  Sale  £cc„ 

Hatched  last  day  of  March.  Bred  for  vigor  and  Egg- 
laying  power.  Large,  strong  birds,  ready  for  bu>.i- 
nessuuw.  $1.50  each.  WM.  H.  VAN  FLEER  Unfoiiville.  N.Y. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248  284-egg  strain.  6  hena  and  a  cock  for  110.  A  few 
10-wee, .s  pullets  to  spare.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale. N  Y. 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

AM  Leeh°rn»  yoarliuga  and  two-year-old*,  ($  75<\ 

31.  H.  C.  150 LUES  -  Kortright,  N.  Y* 

L.E.  kgoldsby,  Piill.l  Specialist.  iRSS&Stf 

'  *  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  reared  on  new  ground,  under 
most  sanitary  conditions.  Circular  fuulDrioos  on  re- 

quest.  CLEARVIEWfOUtTBYfABM.Harlwicl!LmiMary,N.Y. 

Pill  I  ETC  FOR  SALE— S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

lULLk  I  V  y  v?l>,  April  and  May  hatched. 

Rtused  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  (haded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Q-ileadEggF&rm,  Carmel  ,N.Y. 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  255  to 
2b8-<-gg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  hens. 

«.  LEWIS  -  A  oalachln.  N.  V. 


250  Half  Barron  Yearling  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

85c.  each.  C.  F.  ING0L0SBY,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y. 

Early  White  Leghorn  Pullets  SttJSfh® 

Wellalongtoward  laying.  John  Lorton  Lee,  Carmel.  N.Y. 

SUMMER  SALK  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandoftes 

hnp^i'ted  record  hena  and  daughters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  C’ou  tiellsvlHe.  Pa. 


You  say  the  officer  arrested  you 
while  yon  were  quietly  minding  your  own 
business?”  "Yes,  your  honor,  lie  caught 
me  suddenly  by  the  coat  collar  an<l  threat¬ 
ened  to  truucheou  me  unless  I  aecom- 
puuied  him  quietly  to  the  station.”  ‘‘You 
wore  peaceably  attending  to  your  own 
business,  making  no  noise  or  disturbance 
of  auy  kind?”  "None  whatever,  sir.” 
"It  seems  very  strange.  What  is  your 
business?”  “I’m  a  burglar.” — Tit-Bits. 


SILVER  LACED  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Breeding  stock  fursule.  Pekin,  Roucu,  and  Knu- 
_  nor  Ducks  <S>  $2  ami  up. 

Aidhftm  Poattry  Farm,R.  34.PhoenlxvllIe,Pa. 


Reichard’s  Beef  Scrap 
MAKES  HENS  LAY  J 
and  Chickens  Grow 


Pullets  and  Breeders  for  Sale 

at  low  prices  under  our  unique  literal  guarantee  of 
absolute  satisfaction  or  yonr  Money  Back,  including 
transportation  charges  Write  for  out-of-the-ordi- 

nary  literature.  WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Standard  Bred,  hfah  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
DW  and  young  stock.  “  _  .  . 


lUSTIH  POULIBI  So^t'll'uilfllC  hIbBOB.'  Lh 

Mammoth  Mn  Stm  *£%&%;  k "l 

lir  '  Gimpines,  Mi  no  rcas,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  Pa, 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  55TO60% 
FAT  10  TO  12  % 
Fiber  2  to  3% 

manufactured  by 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li$t,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  "M" 

333  W.  30th  Street.  Neve  York 


ALLENTOWN, PA' 

'v;L'.'.A-,V^^.Vv  *  '  ‘  .  .  .s  I  v.*.'V&y.rX^. 


Write  today  for  Poultry  Book  ** Scratch - 
ing  Tor  A  Living."  samples  and 
prices — FREE 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

Box  15p  West  Lawrence  Street 
Allentown  Penns 
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for  it  takes  all  to  pay  interest  money,  unless  the  unfortunate  hen  ran  escape. 

There  has  been  many  a  tear  shed  over  she  is  killed  and  partially  eaten  by  her 

that  money.  Please  answer  and  let  me  sisters.  The  writer  has  known  flocks  in 
know  if  my  husband  can’t  get  the  money  which  this  vice  was  once  started  and  be- 

baek.  mbs.  w,  ti.  k.  came  impossible  to  check  until  all  the 

Connecticut.  fowls  were  turned  loose  to  forget  each 

.  „  mi.  i  ,  ,,  other  in  their  new  freedom;  one  hen  be- 

we  have  been  requested  by  The  above  transaction  was  no  doubt  jng  killed,  others  were  attacked  and 

to  write  you  regarding  his  perfectiy  legal  and  we  know  of  no  means  killed  in  turn.  Close  confinement  and 

s’  hi s  hnsiness0 here, ’and *  we  to  cornP(‘T  this  real  estate  agent  to  refund  probably  a  depraved  appetite  resulting 

not  yet  set  up.  lie  was  to  the  $500  which  was  paid  him  by  these  S^thiTViee™  Even 'the  feeding  of 

he  silo,  but  has  not  showed  poor  people.  The  story  illustrates  very  raw  roeat  will  not  always  check  it ;  it 

r  has  he  answered  my  let-  f.]ear]v  }K)W  many  people  lose  their  little  having  been  known  to  develop  in  flocks 

ippreeiate  any  information  .  tl.rmmh  dealings  with  real  estate  that  were  regularly  fed  upon  raw  beef. 
>  me  regarding  this  man  savings  through  da  lings  with  real  estate  ^practicable  to  turn  a  flock  in  which 

a  company,  which  a  year  agents  of  the  Chapin  class.  Y\  e  are  tb}s  practipe  ]1as  started  loose,  close 

Ixchnnge  Corporation.  1  hey  printing  this  story  merely  to  put  others  watch  must  he  kept  and  all  injured  fowls 

V1  eelmwamm  on  their  guard  who  might  otherwise  fall  quickly  removed.  The  most  vicious  of 

actory  Inc,  Lackawanna,  clutches  of  reai  estate  agents  of  the  hens  may  also  be  detected  and  re- 

L.  E.  c.  into  tno  ciutcnes  or  rear  esrare  agents  or  movcd  The  writor  knows  of  no  method 

a>  this  sort.  0f  feeding  winch  will  either  eause  or 

know  the  E.  A.  Gibbs  Co.  _  check  cannibalism  in  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 

Know  a,  a.  vxioos  cu.  T]l(f  Chicago  Tribune  has  established  - 

;  m  the  above  letter,  but  as  ru]cs  which  exclude  from  the  classified 

he  acting  as  agent  for  the  columns  of  that  newspaper,  the  follow-  Henhouse  construction 

poration  or  Implement  Fae-  ing  kind  of  advertisements :  j  intend  to  put  up  a  henhouse  largo 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y„  we  ad-  Advertisements  offering  to  start  any  enough  to  shelter  .100  Leghorn  hens  in 
c-a  tr,  T r>An  one  iu  the  mail  order  business,  to  furnish  three  compartments  of  100  hens  each, 

ms  to  enter  into  no  con  ^  Roll  mail  order  p]anH.  mail  order  My  idea  is  to  make  the  building  durable 

ments  with  linn,  lhe  Lx-  secrets  or  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  but  at  the  same  time  practical  and  as  low 
ration  or  Implement  Fac-  mail  order  business.  priced  as  possible.  A  house  50x20  would 

some  of  the  names  under  Circular  distributing  schemes.  suit  mo  best,  shed  type;  would  like  to  do 

Wnnrlrnff  of  Amr-rirau  Securing  names  and  addresses  or  mail-  most  of  the  carpenter  work  myself,  and 
.  wooci  ult  or  Ann i loan  Jng  Hsts  for  mail  order  houses.  for  that,  reason  would  like  to  have  a 

ic  does  business.  W  e  have  Detective  schemes,  offering  to  teach  by  house  easy  to  construct.  Would  an  open- 
i  any  farmer  who  has  had  mail  any  one  and  every  one  how  to  be-  front  house  20x50,  as  stated  above,  with 
with  Woodruff  or  anv  of  come  a  detective.  {l  Wooden  floor,  answer  my  purpose? 

™ccrn8  that  .11,1  rot  bar,  H<?v  «*?  w0”,1?  »  b"vc  *°  >*  fr»”t 

.  ,  o'  *  fee  tor  setting  to  music,  priming  ana  aJKj  what  would  be  the  lowest  in  the 

ret  it.  woodruff  seems  to  eroa ting  a  demand  for  songs.  hack?  How  many  feet  and  what  size 

resourceful  in  furnishing  _  Home  work  schemes  ot  all  kinds— writ-  frame  Bttiff  would  it  take?  How  much 
der  which  to  do  business  as  home,  knitting  at  home,  sew  ing  at  aiding?  J.  E. 

„  _  ,,  .  home,  and  all  other  home  work  schemes. 

lcs  for  fleecing  the  farming  A  house  20x50  feet  would  be  amply 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Chicago  ]ni,gc  for  3(M)  fow]s  :mfl  an  opf.n  front, 

daily  for  its  attitude  on  fake  advert ih-  Bhed  roof  type  of  house  would  be  suitable. 

>u  keep  in  touch  with  the  lag.  All  of  the  lines  excluded  are  clearly  A  wood  floor  is  all  right,  but  two  or  three 
ising  schemes,  I  enclose  ad-  a  fraud  on  the  public,  and  there  is  no  inches  of  concrete  would  make  a  far  more 
f  Bon, ’-Davis  Motor  Car  d  excuse  f,„.  w  publication  carrying  *>™Wo  ami  rat-proof  fc»r  »4  «« 
vour  advice  for  the  invest-  ”,  ..  T.  .  .  .  , ,  -  .  probably  quite  as  cheap,  me  real  oi  any 

or  $1,000  for  stock  in  this  these  lines.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  pou]try  house  should  he  high  enough  to 
the  small  farmer  investor?  however,  that  much  of  this  class  of  lmsi-  make  stooping  unnecessary  and  the  front 
•  reader  of  your  paper,  and  ness  is  found  iu  magazines  that  pass  as  sufficiently  high  to  give  ample  pitch  to 

3 ted  in  your  exposure  of  ,  fl  l  l  sometimes  the  nublisbers  1,1P  roof  ’  focfc  for  the  rear  and  ( Ms 

ice  the  Bour-Daris  have  a  nspectabte  and  sometimes  tue  pursuers  fftet  fop  tbo  front  would  he  about  as  low 

ment  in  July  “Motor.”  of  such  publications  make  the  most  ns  practicable  and  an  added  six  inches 
ast  Spring  concerning  the  noise  about  “Truth  in  Advertising”  and  would  be  preferable.  The  number  of  feet 
ors  Corporation  caused  mo  tbo;r  guarantee  of  advertisers.  It  is  cer-  of  lumber  required  will  depend  entirely 
iv  initial  payment  for  their  ...  „  upon  the  mode  of  construction.  On  a 

you  give  me  your  unbiased  tain^v  a  healthy  t<  nd  ncy  1  n  Jai  -v  good  foundation,  4x1  feet  sills,  made  by 
ling  the  above  company  if  papers  rule  out  the  lines  of  advertising  spiking  together  2x4s,  are  sufficiently 
lable  data?  K.  C.  d.  mentioned  above.  heavy  and  2x4*s  may  be  used  for  the 

plate.  Boarding  up  and  down  will  oh- 
,  nilfnmnv;ie  nronosl-  A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  against  viate  the  necessity  of  studding,  and,  if 

1  ,  ’.  Laslic  Air  Company  of  America,  O.  M.  matched  stuff  is  used,  only  a  single  t.luek- 

to  farmers  and  the  public  Mackie  and  E.  J.  Chase,  Niagara  Falls,  ness  of  wall  is  needed;  2x0  stuff  will  bo 
cash  in  exchange  for  stock  x,  y.  This  concern  advertised  for  men  as  light  as  can  well  be  used  for  rafters, 
y  According  to  the  adver-  to  travel  and  appoint  agents,  at  a  salary  and  these  should  he  supported  by  center 
’  Apimorim?  of  $80  a  month.  Following  literature  posts  in  the  partitions  if  they  arc  to  span 

r  '  /  •  _  .  showed  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  a  twenty-foot  depth.  After  deciding  upon 

lown,  untried  car.  It  is  concorn  appeared  to  be  to  sell  sample  the  style  of  construction,  any  carpenter 
the  same  variety  of  “dope”  cases  to  prospective  salesmen  at  $6,  will  quickly  figure  for  you  the  amount  of 

r  every  stock  promoter  as  rather  than  to  employ  men  to  work  for  material  required.  If  you  are  accus- 

. .  ‘  „llfriIT1„  them  at  a  salary. — National  Vigilance  tomed  io  the  use  of  simple  tools,  you 

oney  made  ill  the  nuton  o-  Committee  Bu]letin.  shoukl  he  able  to  do  practically  all  the 

When  promoters  are  hold-  .  .  work  on  a  shed  roof  type  of  building, 

rosiwcts  of  riclos  to  tboso  Tbe  r°st  Dopartaent  enn  do  M. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


r — -  now  using  their  LIME- 

‘ ~^J  PULVEBS  to  produce  both 
rock  and  sand  needed  for  con¬ 
crete  work  Mr.  S.  O.  Callison,  of  Renick, 
W.  Va.,  uses  nothing  but  cement  and  the 
rock  crushed  and  pulverized  by 


”1  used  one  part  Poriland  Cement, 
two  parts  pulverized  limestone, 
five  parts  crushed  limerock  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  L1MLPULVLR.  I 
It  is  far  bettrt  and  stronger  work 
than  am  be  done  with  sand.”  .{ 
The  MMKPUI.VKR.  is  built  — *-• 
in  sizes  to  suit  ctuti ties  from  / — 

S  h.  p.  to  30  b.p.  Write  for 
catalog  and  free  rrlal  offer.  j6'-- 
JEFFREV  MFC:.  CO.  ^ 
255  First  Ave.,  Columbus.  O.  ' 


SILO  FILLERS 
HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES 

AT  MONEY 

SAVING  PRICES  1  gfiB 


6  TO  8  H  P.  ENGINE 
AND  ENSILAGE  $9Q0 
CUTTER  -  Lvy} 


JUii  inirtiv.  ur  u  •  iriLr  Uiblv,  Blovtct  pioo  Lfj'l mounUfd  on 
nrheeUi  fnr  the  luw  net  orteeor  $290.  And  th.,  Ilonvl-Dulj  cnRine, 
the  Ulitinle.  tlnrnhte  nml  r,(*wr.rtul  eiiKine  tor  its  Mto  ever  of¬ 

fered.  WORDS  mn't  tlrucfibu  this  oturlw  [  jwj  want  In  roe  :t  work 
n'irhion  yi.ur  t.nmlK-!  yon  want  tnsi.e  it  Hide  by  side  of  other 
ottvtleoo,  end  tt*-n  wtitnh  Manila.  THE  FNOINE  WILL  DO  IT'S 

OWN  talkinc  anp  talk_*n  words  you  will  under¬ 
stand  you  will  call  iVihe  WONDER  ENOINE.  <  A  talon 
free  on  rcqncat.  Thla  catalog:  moans  money  saving  for  YOU.  Oct 
it  now  today. 

P.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  •  -  •  New  York  City 
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FOR  EVSETY  SERV10E 


m 


I  received  the  tire  from  the  National 
Rubber  Co.  of  I’ottstown,  Pa.,  and  I 
wish  to  submit  my  sincere  thanks  for 
vour  assistance.  I  will  not  soon  forget 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ’  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  published  S.  Iv.’s  complaint  in  the 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  5th  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  non-receipt  of  the  tire  or¬ 
dered.  We  are  now  glad  to  give  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rubber  Co.  credit  for  eventually 
filling  the  order.  Our  records  show  the 
order  Avas  sent  on  July  13th,  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  aeknoAvledges  receipt  of  the  tire  on 
August  10th.  The  National  Rubber  Co. 
claim  shipment  was  made  on  August  3rd, 
or  20  days  after  the  order  Avas  received. 
While  this  is  not  prompt  service,  it  es¬ 
tablishes  the  good  faith  of  the  National 
Rubber  Co.  iu  filling  the  order. 


-hand,  poAver,  force  and  lift  pumps,  for 
deep  wells,  shallow  wells,  for  elevated  tanks 
and  pneumatic  tanks  —  one  for  every 
purpose — $3  to  $300,  and  all  guaranteed 
and  backed  by  65  years’  pumpruaking  i 
v  experience.  No  matter  if  you  need  k 
I  only  a  small  hand  pump  or  a  large  M 
\  poAver  pump,  our  Sendee  Depart-  ^k 
pL  ment  will  gladly  help  you  select  A I 
[ill  the  right  one  without  charge. 


In  1914  my  husband  went  to  see  the 
Goa'.  Sawyer  mansion,  and  made  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  Chapin  Farm  Agency,  Boston, 
Mass.  He  took  along  $100  to  bind  the 
bargain  with  if  he  liked  the  place.  Then 
Chapin  got  him  to  sign  a  note  before 
he  left  there  to  pay  down  $400  more 
within  five  days.  Well.  Ave  didn’t  have 
the  money  and  borrowed  it.  We  were 
going  to  sell  our  place,  thought  Ave  could, 
but  the  man  that  wanted  our  place  died; 
then  we  didn’t  sell.  Cliapin  kept  Avrit- 
ing  to  know  when  we  were  going  to  take 
the  place.  We  had  to  pay  down  $1,500 
to  get  the  deed.  We  couldn’t  tell  him 
anything  when  he  would  get  the  rest  of 
the  money  from  us  and  the  man  that 
wanted  to  sell  the  place  came  to  see  us 
and  we  wrote  a  paper  and  signed  it  that 
Chapin  could  sell  it,  as  we  couldn’t  get 
the  money.  This  man  that  owned  the 
place  claimed  Chapin  never  paid  him  one 
cent  of  the  money,  and  if  Ave  had  paid  it 
to  him,  he  would  refund  the  money.  We 
wrote  to  Chapin,  asked  him  for  the 
money,  and  he  wouldn’t  say  anything 
about  paying  it  back.  We  Avrote  to  the 
owner  of  the  place,  sent  a  stamp  for  him 
to  reply  what  Chapin  said  to  him,  and 
he  never  wrote.  My  husband  was  out  of 
work  for  oA-er  four  months  during  that 
Winter.  We  Avant  to  get  the  money 
back,  or  part  of  it  anyway,  and  get  a 
farm.  We  have  never  been  able  to  save 
a  cent  of  money  from  that  day  to  this, 


Send  postal  today  to  Dept.  R 

THE  GOULDS 
MFG  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  k 
i  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  A 

k  BRANCHES  A 

Boston  ■  Nc-  York  ^^k 

Philadelphia  Chicago  gW 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  ■■ 
Houston 


Prolapse  of  Oviduct 

I  am  losing  a  feAV  hens  by  others  pick¬ 
ing  at  vent  when  suffering  from  pro¬ 
lapse  of  oviduct.  I  am  feeding  Cornell 
ration.  F.  h.  f. 

Prolapse  of  the  oviduct  causes  that  or¬ 
gan  to  appear  as  a  red  mass  outside  of 
the  vent;  this  excites  the  curiosity  of 
other  fowls  and,  picking  at  it,  blood  is 
drawn.  A  taste  of  blood  is  sufficient  to 
excite  the  fowls  to  cannibalistic  fury,  and 


line  of  Pump 

Jack,  can  also  be  operated  by  engine.  Liii 
aoU  force  75  feet, 


or  Klvvated  - 
Tank  water 

Hiipply  systems,  stnnll  . 
irrigation  systems.  Ford 
operation  by  Kaaoline - 
Engine  or  deett  ip  motor. 


51' 

■IK 

Pumps  / 

Every/, 

1 

Mi 
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Pelvic  Bones  in  Laying  Hens 

On  page  132,  in  your  book,  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Tien,”  in  one  paragraph  it  says  that 
the  condition  of  the  pelvic  bones  and 
their  distance  apart  determines  the  value 
of  a  bird.  Now  can  you  toll  me  if  these 
bones  in  a  mature  hen  always  remain 
the  same  distance  apart  at  all  seasons,  or 
do  they  come  together  after  a  hen  has  laid 
her  quota  of  eggs  or  in  a  broody  hen?  I 
was  testing  some  of  the  hens  and  found 
in  some  of  the  broody  ones  the  space  was 
narrow  compared  to  others.  k*  n.  c. 

New  York. 

The  distance  between  the  pelvic  bones 
of  o  hen  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
index  to  the  productivity  of  the  hen,  but 
this  distance,  together  with  the  compara¬ 
tive  flexibility  of  the  bony  projections, 
does  give  a  clue  as  to  performance  of  the 
hen  at  the  time  the  examination  is  made. 
In  hens  that  are  actively  laying  the  bony 
points  are  some  distance  apart,  are  flexi¬ 
ble  and  easily  separated ;  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest  and  probably  in  hens  that 
never  lay,  the  bones  are  rigid  and  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  so  closely  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  place  one  finger  between 
them.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  this,  or  any  other,  one  indi¬ 
cation  of  prolificacy,  but,  taken  with 
other  well  known  signs)  of  good  laying,  it 
is  a  valuable  “pointer.”  It  is  never  safe 
to  conclude  that  a  man  has  been  long 
following  the  plow  because  there  are 
large  callouses  upon  his  palms;  be  may 
be  an  inveterate  golf  player.  Look  for 
galled  heds  al>o  before  jumping  at  con¬ 
clusions.  M.  B.  D. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  BUBAL 
NEW-YOBKEB  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  ns  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Ptodurt*.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal- 
eri.  Jobber*  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
livo  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Reed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  muil  reach  ua  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’*  liiue. 


FOIL  SALE — Wliim  'lover  and  buckwheat  e.x- 
tructed  honey.  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid  with  I  u 
second  /one,  $1.40;  third  zone.  $1.50.  Forty 
lbs.  or  more,  $.10  per  pound  f,  o.  b. ;  00  lb. 
cans.  $0.70.  HAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Au  apple  crusher,  Daniels  preferred. 

capacity  00  t<>  10O  bushels  per  hour,  with  0-7 
n.  P.  II.  P.,  Box  50,  Huntington,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tie  Laval  Cream  Separator  No.  12, 
Babcock  tc  ter,  Appleton  busker,  shredder  No. 
14.  HEN II Y  GARDINER,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR.  SALIC — 20  h.  p.  single  cylinder,  water- 
cooled,  IuternuTliniul  Harvester  kerosene  en¬ 
gine.  Used  one  year  and  ball'.  PISIiKlLL 
F'ARMS,  Ilopc well  Junction,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Olio  round,  cypress  Harder  Silo, 
capacity  35  toils;  good  as  J lev, .  C.  l.\  HUNT 
Arkpott,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  genera)  mor.  Iiuiuiisc  store  in 
country  village;  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
no  agents.  BOX  1400,  cart!  Rural  New-Yorker, 


25  ACRE  FARM  for  bale, 
A,  BOX  50. 


Elmer,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 


RICA I'TIFUL  country  home  for  sale. 
HOYT  SIIKUlGBH,  Staatsburgb,  N. 


Inquire 

Y. 


-FOR  SALE— 
Fruit  Belt, 
Midi. 


100  acres  day  loam  in  Michigan 
LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersville, 


Kill  SALL  110  acres;  one  of  the  best  gcnerul 
purpose  farms  In  Western  New  York.  Court 
buildings,  fences  uml  water;  near  dlj  20.000. 
BOX  7447.  .  . .  Wv  v,,..|  ,  . 


\ 


THIRTY  ACRE  fruit  farm,  nine-room  house, 
large  barns,  near  city  market.  BOX  81,  R.  D. 
1,  Ncwbnrgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  fronting  on  west  bank  of 
Hudson  River  or  navigable  water  immediately 
adjoining,  between  Catskill  and  New  York, 
will  purchase  or  exchange  New  York  City  im¬ 
proved  property,  residence,  unincumbered, 

ROOM  106,  No.  280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBUUGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 73  acres,  no  buildiugs,  800  first 
class  5-year  apple  trees,  100  peach,  15  cherry, 
other  fruits,  all  in  fine  condition;  86  acres  in 
cultivation;  1  >4  miles  fu»ru  depot;  good  town 
on  main  line  Southern  Hallway;  35  nil  lea  from 
Washington;  beautiful  location;  $12,000.  VIR¬ 
GINIA,  Box  1438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 287  acres,  known  ns  one  of 
the  be*t.  farms  in  the  county;  trolley,  railroad 
and  about  a  mile  of  lake  front  on  farm;  beauti¬ 
ful  location.  nARHY  BAST  f  AN,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No,  3. 

FOR  SALE — New  two-family  house,  with  large 
store,  plot  52T3X200,  on  main  road,  all  im¬ 
provements;  near  two  railroads;  18  miles  from 
New  York,  Easy  terms.  Can  be  paid  off  with 
rent.  H.  HIRSHFELD.  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Equipped  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
40  acres,  beautifully  located,  houses  for  600 
layers  and  1,000  chicks,  incubators,  dwelling  6 
rooms,  large  burn,  spring  water  piped  to  all 
buildings;  lbi  miles  to  trolley  and  village.  J.  O. 
WELLS,  Riegelsvllle,  Pa. 

FOR  PALE — Jersey  Poultry  Farm,  near  good 
markets;  $3,800.  BOX  1453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  bush,  large  bou-c,  2  barns,  iee  bouse, 
up-to-date  milk  house,  near  school:  on  tele¬ 
phone  line;  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY 
TECHENTIEN,  Cattaraugus',  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change;  great  bargain. 
IC.NAXZ  SANTE,  Yantic,  Conn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 132  acres;  one  of  the  best 
in  Central  New  York,  in  family  about  100 
years;  large  brick  house;  plenty  other  buildings. 
Rural  delivery,  telephone.  Reason  for  selling, 
age.  DANIEL  MeDOUGALL.  Pattersouvllle, 
New  York. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 70  acres;  no  waste  laud; 

variety  fruit;  large  12-room  house;  good  barns, 
1(4  miles  north  of  Walden.  Price,  $86  acre. 
W.  D,  SO  A  RE,  Wttlden,  N.  Y. 

CITY  OWNER  obliged  to  sell  profitable  190- 
acre  dairy  stock  fruit  fnrru,  Sussex  County, 
N,  J,  Good  location,  buildings,  capacity  24 
milkers,  yonng  stock,  large  flock  sheep,  poultry; 
$3. .",(10;  half  cash.  Stock  crops  on  terms.  De¬ 
tails,  OWNER,  fill  Kingaland  Ave.,  Lyndliurst, 
N  ■  J. 

TO  RENT,  option  buying,  N.  Y.  State,  within 
50  miles  N,  Y.,  small  house,  outbuildings,  5 
acres,  near  large  town.  Must  lie  reasonable. 
WoZNIAK,  24» ;  Vermont.  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  lease  au  upland  farm  in  Western 
Massachusetts  with  or  without  buildings.  Ad¬ 
dress  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY,  P.  O.  Box  438, 
Falmouth,  Mass, 

163  ACHES,  good  location,  wdl  watered,  large 
buildiugs,  timber,  loading  station  on  farm, 
mile  church,  general  store,  cheese  factory,  feed 
mill.  Furniture,  stock,  tools,  one-half  crops, 
.MRS,  DELL  COOK,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Route  3. 

FA  RM  FOR  SALE — 125  acres.  5 1  k  miles  from 
center  Syracuse.  Fine  buildings;  level;  pro¬ 
ductive.  E.  J,  CROPSEY,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 300  acre  farm,  one-third  meadows, 
balance  pasture  uud  woodland;  large,  old 
6toue  bouse,  12  rooms,  kitchen  extension;  fur¬ 
nace,  hot.  aud  cold  water,  modern  plumbing, 
bath;  large  linrn,  clap  boarded  and  painted;  1  c. 
miles  from  Springfield,  Vermont;  6  miles  from 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire.  House  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable.  Situation  ideal  for  u 
country  home.  Excellent  water,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion.  Price  $7,500.  TV.  P,  COLE,  Springfield, 

FOR  SALK — 7-acre  poultry  and  berry  farm, 
within  village  limits,  town  of  450,  6-room 
house,  barn,  2  lien  houses  12x38,  one  12x100; 
electric  lights;  $3,600  if  sold  at.  once.  11.  TV, 
ACKER,  Port  Washington,  O. 

POSITION  WAN  TED — By  married  American,  as 
herdsman  or  foreman,  short  1  nurse  graduate. 
Life  experience  in  dairying  and  farming.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Nothing  considered  under 
$00  per  month.  BOX  1-177,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  at  liberty,  experienced  in 
raising  beef  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry, 
also  general  farming,  drainage,  etc.,  of  good 
executive  ability,  with  scientific  training  and 
practical  experience ;  married,  tio  children.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1475,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married*  man  to  care  for  a  small 
bock  of  chickens  and  assist  with  general  farm 
York:  good  wages;  house,  C,  II,  McKEXZtK, 
Litchfield.  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  good?  character  wanted  to  help 
on  small  farm.  He  will  have  opportunity  to 
attend  Iliglt  School,  also  receive  compensation 
and  his  hoard,  line  chance  for  the  right  boy. 
BOX  1476.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  general  farmer; 

good  milker;  hoard  farm  hands.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POU  LT  HYMAN — Experienced  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farming  opeu  for  position,  reference  as  to 
ability,  repair  work  and  auto  driving;  only 
steady  position  considered.  BOX  1478,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN  TED — Thoroughly  experienced  poultryniaa 
for  gentleman's  estate  iu  Northwest  Ohio. 
Must  he  able  to  bundle  modern  equipment  and! 
show  results.  Fine  location.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  good  muu.  Give  references  and  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  M.  V.  FINCH, 
Mgr.,  Belmont  Farm,  IVrryshurg,  O. 

WANTED — Married  man,  position  on  farm  by 
year;  care  of  cows  or  cattle;  experienced1; 
prefer  Central  New  York;  use  no  tobacco  or 
liquor.  E.  D.  WRIGHT,  Mom  Ida,  Kans. 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  ,M  A  .V  desires  corre¬ 
spondence  with  man  having  plaut.  or  will 
build  new  plant  and  wishes  services  „f  compe¬ 
tent  man;  salary;  married;  m>  family:  highest 
references,  BOX  1461.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Housekeeper;  middle-aged  woman 
for  permanent  position;  two  In  household; 
modern  heat  ami  water.  Write,  stating  wages, 
references,  etc..  THE  DOVER  FRUIT  FARMS, 
INC.,  Dover,  Delaware, 


POSITION  as  Superintendent  by  sober,  ener¬ 
getic,  reliable,  well  educated,  practical  far¬ 
mer,  16  years’  experience;  understands  care  of 
machinery  stock  and  poultry,  and  has  theoreti¬ 
cal  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  all  usual 
farm  and  orchard  crops,  soil  fertility  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Experienced  in  building  and  repairing 
Can  take  charge  immediately.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  J.  HOWARD  BROOMELL,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work 
permanent  position.  Write  G.  J.  BROWN. 
Balbiton  Spa,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  by  sober,  honest,  am¬ 
bitious  married  man;  life’s  experience  farm¬ 
ing.  BOX  1473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and1  executive  ability  to  handle  any  farming 
proposition  open  for  engagement..  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  oil  branches  of  farming,  including 
all  stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  etc.;  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  strictly  sober, 
hgnest  and  Industrious.  Only  first,  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  BOX  1471,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  an  Amend  can  farmer  with  years 
of  experience,  stock  raising,  growing  fruit, 
land  clearing.  If  yon  want  an  honest,  temper 
ate.  straight,  practical,  scientific  man,  adVlresa 
WRIGHT,  10  Westfield  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  wife  to  work  in  house;  also  man  to 
drive  team;  state  wages  and  references  in  first 
letter.  SMYRNA  WOOD.  Lake  Placid,  New 
York. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  by  honest,  sober 
hustler,  married  man,  life  experience;  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  1472,  eare  Rnrnl  New-Yorker. 


TV  ANTED— Situation  as  orehardist  of  commer¬ 
cial  orchard,  by  an  experienced  horticulturist, 
at  present  employed,  but  desirous  of  ''hanging. 
BOX  1449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


J/'UIU  '  Ol'A  ,  _ _ 

both.  BOX  128,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


’  ”r>v-  *-p 


WANTED — Man  who  Is  able  to  take  eare  of 
about  20  cows,  milking  macliiue  used,  and 
assist  washing  bottles;  $30.  board  and  wash  to 
start.  ALBERT  T.  BERICH,  Llnolenmville, 
Staten  Island. 


WANTED — At  once,  strong  man,  without  family 
preferred,  to  work  farm  on  shares.  Ready 
now  to  put  in  winter  grain.  Spleudid  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  right  man.  No  money  required.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter  or  in  person  with  references  as  to 
sobriety.  MRS.  GRACE  GANGLOFF,  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Dunellen,  N,  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  herdsman  or  dairyman, 
A  No.  I  butter  maker;  understands  dairying 
In  all  its  branches.  Address  BOX  128.  Barne¬ 
gat,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  (19),  desires  position  on  large 
dairy  farm  in  New  York  State,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  business.  Good  worker,  high 
School  graduate,  excellent  references,  BOX 
14G6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — -Siugle,  experienced,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  White  Leghorn  plant:  references. 
F.  SCH  EEL,  care  Pink  el,  153  4j<l  St.,  Corona, 
Long  Island. 


WANTED — Settled  single  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Permanent  position  at  good  wages  for 
tue  right  man.  S.  H.  HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa, 


MANAGER.  WANTS  POSITION  on  farm  or 
country  estate,  by  middle  aged  man,  married; 
would  like-  to  make  a  change  after  Sept.  1st- 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  certified  dairying,  etc.  Several  years  on 
large  estates;  best  references;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter,  BOX  1463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First  class  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  herd’  of  pure  bred  Guernseys;  most  be  good 
butter  maker;  no  boozer  need  apply;  wages  $50 
per  month  and  board.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  O. 
Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Virginia,  farm  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  eare  of  stock,  garden,  etc.;  also  a 
woman  to  cook.  M.  H,  OMOHUNDRO,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

WANTED— 1'hree  or  four  young  men.  married 
or  single,  to  do  farm  work  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  to  work  in  pearl  button  factory;  good 
wages  healthy,  steady  all  the  year  positions 
for  those  with  ambitions.  H.  HIRSHFELD. 
New  Milford,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  and  farmer,  married1,  German, 
wishing  posiriou  on  gentleman’s  private  place; 
understands  general  management;  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  A  1  references  or  bonds.  G.  G„  Box 
516,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

PARTNER  with  catiital  A’anted  to  start  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant  with  experienced  man 
owning  74  acre  farm,  Sullivan  County.  Ideal  sit¬ 
uation.  Success  assured.  BOX  22,  Wurtsboro, 
.N#  y* 


i.iuoiAA  open  ior  position  who,  the  past 
four  seasons,  developed  poultry  ifepartmont, 
Brantord  Farms.  Groton,  Conn.,  from  nothing  to 
present  state  of  commercial  efficiency.  Life  ex¬ 
perience  with  commercial  and  fancy  poultry  in 
developing  unsuccessful  plants  and  building  new 
ones;  also  competent  estate  and  farm  man¬ 
ager.  BOX  1459,  care  Rurul  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  all-around  farmer. 

either  herdsman  or  teamster.  Have  taken 
cun*  of  one  of  the  best  herds  in  New  England. 
Can  commence  work  about  Oct.  1st.;  single. 
I'AHL  A.  W.  SISCO,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Herdsman  for  small  dairy,  Guern- 
seys ,  must  understand  Babcock  tester;  good 
butter  maker  ami  A.  It.  work;  -tart  $50 
board;  up-to-date  stables.  J.  A 
GOLDSMITH,  fiupl-.,  Brewster  Farm,  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  * 


WANTED — Man  or  couple  without  children  for 
care-taker  of  a  small  farm;  no  dVInkers-  ref¬ 
erences  required.  W.  it.  GIBBS,  Richmond, 
Muss.  ’ 


T\ANri*,p  Position  in  milk  couden.scry,  man 
with  better  than  two  years’  experience  in 
i '(tilling  vacuum  puns,  woud  like  to  correspond 
with  party  having  an  opening  lu  that  line 
BQX  1467,  eare  Rural  NeV- Yorker. 


TV  AN  TED — Single  man,  age  twenty-five  to  forty 
with  experience  in  raising  squabs  for  market! 
.Man  with  ambit Wm  and  push  cau  secure  good 
puy  with  advancement  if  competent.  JOHN 
CASTE  KLINE,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y, 

HERDSMAN  (single)  wanted  for  small  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  tu  Northwestern  Ohio.  Must  be  ^ 
good  milker,  calf  feeder,  and  caretaker.  Write 
liilly,  giving  references,  ability,  wages  expected, 
etc.  Desirable  locution  and  good'  home  No 
boozer  or  cigarette  fiend.  BOX  1470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  charge  of  first  class 
Guernsey  or  Holstein  herd,  expert  in  feeding 
ior  profit  and  large  records.  Address  No.  9 IS 
HUDSON  AVE.,  Peeks); ill.  N.  Y. 


,  ,  ,  - -  iu  U4ii.li,  vrUUU 

clmnee  to  right  man.  Write  stating  salurv 
expected:,  GAY  HEAD  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Freehold,  N.  Y. 


i  Flat  Facie 
Body , 

scoop  board 
down 


Over  44,000  already  contracted  for  out  of  a  total  production 
of  50,000,  with  farm  owners  among  biggest  users. 

Smith  Form-a-Truck,  the  sales  sensation  of  the  year,  is  the  accepted 
utility  truck  for  all  farm  owners. 

Demonstrated  in  all  types  of  farm  service  that  it  will  go  anywhere  any  horse-drawn 
truck  will  go,  do  its  work  at  lower  cost,  at  greater  speed  and  greater  efficiency. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  an  attachment  which,  at  the  cost  of  $350,  combines 
with  any  Ford  Chassis  to  make  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck. 

It  is  sturdily  built,  of  the  best  materials  and  according  to  the  best  mechanical  design. 
Frame  is  steel,  channel  section  4  in.  deep.  Fits  over  the  Ford  chassis  throughout 
its  entire  length  after  the  rear  wheels  and  the  body  have  been  removed. 

It  lengthens  the  wheelbase  to  125*.  Uses  the  Any  two  men  can  install  the  Smith  Form-a- 

Ford  rear  axle  as  a  jackshaft  for  double  chain  Truck  on  a  Ford  chassis  in  a  few  hours, 

drive,  Rear  wheels  are  32x3  l/2*,  with  Fire-  After  it  is  installed,  it  forms  a  permanent  truck 

stone  solid  truck  type  tires.  Rear  springs  are  construction  of  great  strength  and  wonderful 

semi-elliptic,  with  auxiliary  cross;  spring  service. 

which  rests  on  the  rear  axle  when  the  truck  12  to  15  miles  an  hour  over  roads  and  a  much 

is  fully  loaded.  .  higher  rate  of  speed  under  all  conditions  of 

Special  Strong  Sight  Feed  oiling  system —  hauling  than  can  be  maintained  by  horse- 

direct  force  feed  to  motor  bearings  — ;  replaces  drawn  trucks.  6,000  to  8,000  miles  per  set  of 

Ford  oiling  system.  tires — '12  to  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Loading  space  back  of  the  driver’s  seat,  is  9  These  are  service  results  you  get  from  the 

feet  long.  Smith  Form-a-Truck  on  your  farm. 
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Body 


Grain 

Body 


Hog 

Rack 
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tools.  Simply  use  levers,  which  are  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  body  construction.  Changes  made 
instantly  from  one  type  of  body  to  another. 

Study  illustrations  in  panel.  They  show  just 
what  you  can  get. 

And  this  body  is  furnished  at  only  a  slight 
additional  cost  over  the  original  cost  of  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachment  itself. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  booklet  of 
this  convertible  body. 
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^.  and  a  Ford 

JfOneTon  Truck 


COMPANY 

Suite  951  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Bldg* 

1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Stock 

Rack 

Body 


Wonderful  Opportunity  for  Dealers 

Without  the  new  convertible  body,  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  business  builder  for  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers. 

Now,  with  this  convertible  body, 
with  eight  distinct  body  types,  In 
one,  combined  with  the  wonderful 
By  adaptability  of  the  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  for  every  type  of  service  and 
[A  with  the  startling  low  price,  no 
dealercan  afford  to  be  without  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  dealership.  Write  or 
DJ  M  wire  for  full  information  TODAY. 


our  mis  out  mail  it  today 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Suite  951,  1470  Michigan  Avenue 

Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
please  send  me  full  details  of  your  farm  attachment 
and  the  new  convertible  body  for  farm  use.  1  am 
Interested  in  how  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  can  save 
me  money  and  give  me  better  service  than  I  am 
getting  with  horses. 
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How  to  Pack  Good  Apples 

The  Story  of  the  Barrel 

THE  LAST  ACT.— The  picture.  Fig.  474..  shows 
one  of  the  last  acts  in  a  process  which  begins 
as  soon  as  the  previous  crop  is  oft;  the  trees.  If  one 
is  to  pack  good  apples  they  must  be  well  grown. 
This  involves  many  operations  of  pruning,  spraying, 
cn  1 1 iva ting,  thi unin g. 
etc.,  which  cannot, 
he  discussed  here. 

After  the  apples  are 
well  grown  they 
must  be  well  picked. 

A  good  pack  cannot 
he  in  a  d  e  of  wind¬ 
falls,  nor  of  apples 
w  h  i  c  h  have  been 
shaken  off  the  trees. 

Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  best  method  of 
picking,  and*  m  a  n  y 
very  strong  state¬ 
ments  li  a  v  e  bee  n 
made  in  the  papers. 

The  fact  is  that  any 
m  e  t  h  o  d  is  good 
which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of 
fruit  without  bruises 
which  will  show 
w  h  e  n  the  apple  is 
delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis  can  he 
handled  by  methods 
which  would  be  very 
had  in  the  case  of 
Greening  or  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  Apples 
which  are  picked  too 
soon  will  not  keep  so 
well,  and  will  bruise 
more  easily  t'li  a  u 
those  which  are  ma¬ 
tured  on  the.  trees 
Some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  better 
median  ica  1  graders 
comes  from  apples 
which  were  bruised 
before  they  reached 
the  sorting  t  a  h  1  e. 

Some  apples  must  lie 
picked  in  baskets, 
hut  the  more  rapid 
m  e  t  li  o  d  of  using 
picking  sacks  or  luck¬ 
ing  frocks  is  all  right 
with  others. 

THE  SORTING 
TABLE.  —  A  g  o  n  d 
sorting  table  is  about 
nine  feet  long,  3*4 
feet  wide,  four  feet 
high  at  the  hack  and 
just  high  enough  for 

a  barrel  to  go  under  at  the  front.  Beginning  about 
two  feet  from  the  lower  end  narrow  it  down  so  that 
it  is  about  lo  inches  wide  where  the  barrel  stands. 
Cleats  should  he  placed  at  this  end,  so  that  a  mov¬ 
able  gate  may  he  used.  The  sides  of  the  table  are 
six  inches  high.  Such  a  table  can  be  used  in  the 
orchard  or  in  the  packing  house.  In  the  orchard 
it  is  often  built  with  wheels  iu  place  of  the  rear 


legs.  This  table  will  liold  two  or  three  barrels  of 
apples-  at  a  time,  and  give  room  for  sorting.  The 
apples  hye'poured  on  at  the.  upper  end  and  worked 
down  ifs  the* poor  ou^are  Removed.  They  should 
be  worked ‘how  n  to  a  single  layer  when  they  reach 
the  end  w’Ttw*i  .the  man  Is  ham-ling.  The  poor  ap¬ 
ples  slrouhJ^JiiitTS  jAjeu;  picked  out  before  the  good 
ones  reach  tins  poTiitT  The  business  of  the  barreler 
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Putting  a  Head  on  the  Apple  Barrel.  Fig.  474 

is  to  see  that  the  apples  reach  their  place  in  the 
barrel  without  bruising  and  that  apples  which  are 
imperfect  or  too  small  are  kept  out.  He  is  the 
court  of  final  resort,  and  must  have  a  clear  eye  and 
a  quick  hand.  Almost  anyone  can  pick  out  poor  ap¬ 
ples  as  they  come  down  the  board,  but  only  a  good 
mau  can  see  the  blemishes  as  they  turn  up  once 
and  catch  the  poor  fruit  as  it  rolls  a  foot  or  two. 


GRADING. — "Where  a  mechanical  grader  is  hot 
used  it  is  important  to  have  a  convenient  way  of 
telling  whether  an  apple  is  just  a  little  too  small  or 
not.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  reach  around  an 
apple  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  noting  how 
far  apart  the  ends  are  or  liow  much  they  hip,  then 
cut  the  apple  across  at  its  largest  diameter  and 
measure  it.  In  half  an  hour  one  can  guess  very 

closely  to  the  size  of 
a  two-inch.  2^4 -inch 
or  214-inch  apple. 
The  -a  me  method  is 
.  used  iu  picking  ap¬ 
ples  for  facing.  Re¬ 
member  t  li  at  the 
diameter  of  the  apple 
is  the  largest  diam¬ 
eter  at  right  angles 
to  the  core.  In  other 
w  o  r  d  s,  a  two-inch 
apple  is  the  smallest 
apple  that  will  stick 
iu  a  two-inch  circle. 

F  AGING.  —  Before 
the  apples  are  put  in 
the  barrel  it  is  faced. 
That  is,  a  layer  of 
perfect  apples  is 
placed  in  the  end  of 
the  barrel  in  some 
regular  pattern.  We 
need  not  go  into  the 
question,  which  has 
been  much  discussed, 
of  whether  it  is  hon¬ 
est  to  face  or  to  use 
facers  better  than  the 
poorest  apples  in  the 
barrel.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  people 
who  buy  the  apples  in 
barrels  pay  about  as 
much  attention  to  an 
attractive  face  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  will  p  a  y 
more  for  a  good  face 
thau  they  will  for  a 
poor  one.  if  other 
things  are  equal. 
The  qualities  that  go 
to  make  a  good  set 
of  apples  for  a  face 
are  the  same  that 
make  a  good  set  of 
apples  for  an  exhi¬ 
bition  plate  at  a  fruit 
show.  They  must  be 
perfect.  They  must 
be  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  alike  in  size, 
shape  and  color,  and 
they  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  uniform 
manner.  First  put 
in  the  barrel  the  pa¬ 
pers.  etc.,  that  are  to 
come  between  the  apples  and  the  head.  These  may 
he  a  corrugated  paper  cap  or  an  excelsior  cushion 
with  or  without  a  white  paper  back  of  it.  Then 
put  in  the  barrel  about  a  peck  of  apples  the  right 
size.  Most  apples  face  best  if  placed  with  the  stems 
down,  but  some  long  sorts  should  be  laid  on  the 
side.  Place  a  ring  around  the  uitside  of  the  barrel, 
being  sure  that  all  touch  As  apples  are  not  often 
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perfectly  round  a  little  turning  will  usually  make 
them  fit.  If  not.  a  small  apple  should  never  be  put 
in,  nor  should  one  he  turned  on  edge.  Better  take 
out  five  or  six  and  put  in  as  many  a  little  larger  or 
a  little  smaller.  When  this  row  is  light  put  in  a 
second  row  in  the  same  way.  Then,  according  to 
the  size  used,  one,  three,  four  or  another  row  with 
one  in  the  center  may  be  used.  If  different,  sized 
apples  must  be  used  in  the  different  rows  always 
put  the  largest  ones  in  the  center,  and  try  to  have 
those  in  each  row  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
size  For  two  rings  with  one  apple  in  the  center 
take  apples  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  For  two  rings  and  three  in  the  center,  take 
apples  about  3%  inches.  Two  rings  and  four  in  the 
center  take  apples  just  under  three  inches.  Three 
rings  and  one  in  the  center  take  apples  about  2% 
inches. 

FILLING  THE  BARREL.— With  the  barrel  faced 
it  is  ready  to  be  filled.  It  is  best  to  have  on  the 
sorting  table  at  one  time  apples  from  as  many  trees 
and  parts  of  the  trees  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a 
uniform  pack.  A  canvas  apron  is  fastened  to  the 
table  at  the  lower  end  of  the  barreling  spout.  This 
is  thrown  up  over  the  table,  the  barrel  placed  and 
the  apron  laid  over  it  to  form  a  sort  of  pocket  which 
will  hold  about  a  half  bushel.  Then  the  gate  is 
removed  and  the  apron  filled.  When  it  is  desired  to 
stop  the  apples  the  gate  goes  back.  The  man  at 
the  barrel  has  the  gate  in  one  hand  most  of  the 
time.  When  the  pocket  in  the  apron  is  filled  it  is 
lowered  into  the  barrel  and  the  apples  allowed  to 
run  out.  Then  it  is  pulled  up  and  filled  again.  The 
barrel  should  stand  on  something  solid,  and  should 
be  shaken  vigorously  each  time  that  about,  a  bushel 
of  apples  has  been  put  in  it.  When  it  is  filled  it  is 
rolled  away  to  the  header.  Some  growers  make  a 
practice  of  “tailing”  all  their  barrels.  This  varies 
all  thp  way  from  little  more  than  the  necessary 
leveling  up  to  a  careful  facing  with  apples  laid  on 
edge. 

HEADING. — The  first  step  in  heading  is  to  get 
the  barrel  on  a  smooth  hard  surface  (a  cement  floor 
is  best  but  a  heavy  plank  in  the  orchard  will  do 
fairly  well)  and  shake  it  down  well  with  a  “follow¬ 
er”.  The  follower  is  a  circular  board  a  little  small¬ 
er  than  a  barrel  head  with  a  pad  on  one  side  to 
prevent  bruising.  This  is  held  on  top  of  the  apples 
while  the  barrel  is  shaken.  It  levels  the  fruit  while 
it  is  being  worked  togethei*.  After  shaking  the  ap¬ 
ples  should  stand  nearly  an  inch  higher  than  they 
will  when  the  head  is  in  place.  Next  put  on  the 
paper,  then  the  corrugated  cap  or  the  cushion,  and 
then  the  head  and.  after  taking  off  the  upper  hoop, 
apply  pressure.  When  the  head  about  touches  the 
barrel  loosen  the  second  hoop,  and  a  little  more 
pressure  with  a  few  taps  of  the  hatchet  will  put 
it  in  place.  A  few  taps  of  the  hatchet  will  then  set 
the  hoop  so  that  it  will  hold  until  the  press  can 
be  removed  and  the  top  hoop  put  in  position.  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  rapid  work  can  be  done  with  some  types  of 
lever  press  than  with  the  screw  press  in  the  picture, 
and  this  is  important  in  a  busy  season. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS. — There  are  three  import¬ 
ant  points  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  apples 
after  they  are  picked.  First,  get  good  facing. 
Second,  have  a  good  man  barreling.  Third,  have 
the  apples  well  shaken  down  before  the  press  is 
applied.  If  the  barrels  are  to  carry  well  they  must 
be  about  as  tight  as  possible  without  crushing  the 
apples.  If  they  are  not  well  shaken  they  will  be 
too  tight  when  packed,  and  slack  when  they  have 
been  hauled  a  few  miles.  The  great  advantage  of 
a  packing  house  is  in  the  fact  that  a  barrel  can  be 
better  shaken  down  on  the  cement  floor  than  it  can 
on  a  plank  in  the  orchard.  There  will  always  be 
more  crushed  apples,  more  slack  barrels  and  more 
burst-out  heads  in  an  orchard  pack  than  in  a  pack¬ 
ing-house  pack.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  County,  N.  T. 


An  Iowa  Workman  and  Eastern  Farms 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  a  matter  that 
is  very  important  t<>  me.  I  am  a  young  man,  and  have 
been  working  by  the  day  and  month  for  a  few  years 
now.  and  have  $1,000  or  $1,200  saved  up.  I  hesitate 
when  I  think  of  the  price  of  land  here  in  Iowa  to  in¬ 
vest  it  in  land  here,  iu  fact  that  amount  of  eash  would 
not  make  a  respectable  payment  on  SO  acres  in  this 
country.  When  it  comes  to  paying  $10  to  $12  an  acre 
rent  for  a  farm,  practically  all  the  men  that  pay  such 
rent  just  about  break  even.  Some  years  they  make  a 
little  and  some  years  they  lose  money.  The  man  who 
owns  the  place  gets  his  rent  just,  the  same,  hut  he  has 
to  have  $12  rent  for  his  land  to  make  him  six  per  cent, 
on  $200  land.  Seeing,  a.'  I  have,  how  hard  it  is  for 
these  men  t« •  make  their  rent  and  living  at  such  prices, 
I  wonder  they  don’t  go  crazy. 

Then  another  thing:  The  time  has  come  here  when 
the  soil  must,  be  improved  hy  potash,  phosphates  and 
especially  hy  the  free  use  of  lime.  The  high  rent  de¬ 
manded  from  the  renter  has  caused  him  to  “skin”  the 
soil  for  all  he  can  get  out  of  it.  Now  considering  tire 
above  facts  would  you  consider  it  a  wise  thing  to  go 
back  to  New  York  State  and  invest  in  a  small  farm? 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  have  noticed  ever  since  I  have  been  taking  TrtE  R. 
N.-Y.  that  the  farms  I  sec  advertised  are  very  low  in 
price.  Of  course  I  know  nothing  else  about  them  t  they 
may  not  be  worth  any  more  than  is  asked  for  them 
but  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  about  tlm  cheap 
land  in  New  York.  You  know  the  facts  concerning 
land  in  the  East.  I  have  told  you  a  few  things  about 
the  conditions  here  and  hope  you  can  give  me  some 
advice  in  this  matter.  A.  W.  C. 

Washington  Co.,  Iowa. 

NY  man  who  advises  a  Western  farmer  to  move 
East  takes  a  great  responsibility,  unless  the 
far’mer  has  good  capital  and  can  afford  to  come  and 
look  the  ground  over.  We  have  had  many  calls 
from  Western  land  owners.  They  propose  selling 
land  at  about  $200  and  then  coming  here  to  buy  land 
at  about  $100.  reserving  the  balance  of  their  money 
for  working  capital.  Such  a  move  is  often  good 
business  for,  with  his  capital,  such  a  farmer  can  ob¬ 
tain  good  land  and  work  it  to  advantage.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  he  could  find  land  much  like  his 
Western  farm  and  could  run  much  the  same  sort  of 
farming  to  advantage.  With  a  working  man  like  A. 
W.  C.  the  case  is  very  different.  He  has  but  a 
small  capital  and  probably  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  Eastern  farming.  He  would  have  it  all  to 
learn  and  the  learning  would  cost  about  all  the 
money  he  has.  The  “cheap”  farms  in  New  Yoi'k  are 
usually  low  in  price  because  something  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  farm.  Land  is  usually  classified  at 
about  what  it  is  worth.  When  you  find  cheap  farms 
the  soil  is  thin  and  rocky  or  exhausted,  the  buildings 
are  poor,  the  location  bad  or  the  market  facilities 
are  poor.  Bo  it  is  usually  true  that  such  cheap 
farms  are  not  well  suited  to  the  man  with  small 
capital  and  little  knowledge  of  local  farming.  Borne 
men  take  such  farms  and  do  quite  well,  but  it  is 
because  they  understand  the  soil  and  the  conditions 
and  know  just  what  to  do  from  the  start.  A  West¬ 
ern  farmer  coming  in  without  any  knowledge  of  hill 
farming  or  Eastern  conditions  would  not  know  what 
to  do.  Then  you  must  remember  that  New  York  is 
a  big  State — with  all  sorts  of  soil  and  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  broad,  level  rich  fields  and  other 
fields  so  steep  that  a  goat  could  hardly  climb  them. 
Take  the  four  corners  of  the  State  as  represented 
by  Dutchess,  Clinton,  Orleans  and  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ties  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  four  more  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  farm  land  or  conditions.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  Northeastern  part  of  this  country, 
including  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  include  the  most  profitable  farm  lands  in  the 
country  during  the  next  50  years.  Natural  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  utilized,  and  our  great  markets  will  be 
developed  more  and  more.  But  farming  iu  this 
Eastern  country  is  a  business  by  itself,  and  every 
Western  man  who  attempts  it  must  pay  for  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  some  way.  A.  W.  C.  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  a  family  or  not.  If  he  is  a  skilled  farm 
worker  our  advice  would  be  to  get  a  job  on  some 
good  New  York  farm  and  try  it  out  in  that  way. 
Good  hands  are  in  demand,  and  a  year’s  work  here 
and  there  at  different  kinds  of  fanning  would  en¬ 
able  A.  W.  C.  to  learn  about  the  country  and  add 
to  bis  savings  while  lie  is  learning.  Then,  if  be  can 
make  good  as  a  workman  and  still  wants  a  farm  he 
can  buy  to  much  better  advantage  than  if  he  came 
as  a  stranger. 


Good  Returns  from  Muck 

O.  FIPPIN,  on  page  90S,  makes  some  state- 
•  ments  on  soil  maintenance  that,  to  say  the 
least,  need  a  review.  There  is  some  scientific  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  notion  that  live  stock  is  the  only  way 
to  a  permanent  agriculture.  Where  muck  can  be 
secured  without  injuring  the  agricultural  area  it  is 
not  only  one  of  the  best  forms  of  humus  for  soils 
needing  liumus — and  without  doubt  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  soil  in  our  older  sections — 
but  humus  from  muck  often  goes  much  further  and 
gives  far  greater  results  than  fresh  stable  manure. 
We  thoroughly  believe  in  the  economic  use  of  all 
available  stable  manure,  but  the  farming  profession 
must  have  the  whole  truth,  and  then  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  better  soil  condition  is  none  too  easy.  The 
practical  end  of  this  problem  must  be  recognized. 
The  testimony  of  the  growing  crops  as  they  express 
themselves  in  definite  results  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  demonstration  plot  tells  a  true  story,  and  when 
correctly  interpreted  renders  evidence  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

At  the  farm  of  Roger  Reed.  Saugatuck,  Mich.,  last 
year,  25  loads  of  muck  to  the  acre  gave  much  better 
results  in  the  ensuing  corn  crop  than  did  the  same 
number  of  loads  per  acre  of  stable  manure  from  a 
well-tended  dairy  herd.  As  a  source  of  humus,  where 
soils  especially  need  this  element,  muck  is  hard  to 
beat.  Reasonably  dry  muck  is  practically  all  hu¬ 
mus  decayed  to  that  point  where  its  use  in  the  soil 
may  begin  at  once.  Fresh  stable  manure  is  75% 
water,  and  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  Uecomposi- 
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tion  that  breaks  up  its  fibre,  a  load  of  manure  will 
shrink  to  only  a  few  bushels  of  humus.  Again, 
feed  that  is  passed  through  the  animal’s  digestive 
tract  loses  in  the  process  of  digestion  from  65  to 
90%  of  its  humus-making  value — a  fact  that  stock¬ 
men  have  overlooked  too  long  in  summing  up  stock 
benefits. 

Mucks  that  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  chemist  have  run  as  high  as 
3%  nitrogen,  while  many  have  gone  over  2%.  This 
nitrogen  value  alone  makes  muck  rank  high  in 
terms  of  nitrogen  as  offered  to  the  trade  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Nature  has  been  good  to  the 
farmer,  and  lucky  indeed  for  him  this  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  is  available  by  degrees,  else  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  20  or  30  loads  per  acre  of  muck  would 
furnish  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  while  no  more  hu¬ 
mus  than  the  soil  needed  would  he  applied. 

The  writer  began  using  muck  as  a  fertilizer  10 
years  ago  to  farm  lands  and  during  the  last  three 
years  has  beeu  instrumental  in  getting  many  other 
farmers  to  make  use  of  this  great  reserved  source  of 
fertility.  Results  on  all  hands  when  judiciously 
applied,  leave  no  argument  against  this  practice 
when  muck  can  be  secured  without  injury  to  the 
lower  areas. 

The  wash  of  the  ages  has  been  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  lands,  with  the  result  that  while  upper 
lands  are  wanting  in  humus  and  nitrogen  the  low¬ 
er  pockets  with  deep  muck  deposits  have  too  much 
of  this  material  to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  grow  many  farm  crops  without  throwing  them 
out  of  balance. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  published 
a  bulletin  on  the  use  of  muck  on  their  sandy  areas 
r.nd  their  deductions  go  to  show  that  load  for  load 
muck,  or  more  especially  peat,  yielded  an  influence 
in  the  soil  equal  to  manure  where  nitrogen  and 
humus  were  the  factors  especially  needed;  and  that 
the  muck  areas  exerted  the  beneficial  influence  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  did  stable  manure.  While 
the  manure  spent  its  best  influence  in  three  or  four 
years  the  muck  remained  active  from  nine  to  12 
years. 

These  are  vital  factors  in  soil  fertility  that  need 
to  be  known  and  used  by  farmers  much  more  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  any  move  to  obscure  this 
issue  works  against  their  best  interest. 

Michigan.  c.  b.  cook. 


Sulphur  as  a  Fertilizer 

EVERY  year  or  so,  a  discussion  as  to  the  value 
of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  comes  up.  When 
they  were  published  we  gave  a  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  iu  Kentucky,  which  showed  that 
on  many  soils  of  that  State  the  application  of  sul¬ 
phur,  either  direct  or  in  the  form  of  land  plaster, 
really  gave  good  results.  For  many  years  it  was 
supposed  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  most  of 
our  farm  crops  was  very  small,  as  ordinary  analysis 
showed  only  a  small  quantity.  Then  it  was  found 
that  in  ordinary  methods  of  analysis  a  good  part  of 
the  sulphur  was  lost,  and  did  not  show  in  the  final 
figures.  New  methods  of  analysis  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  our  plants  the  amount  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  in  excess  of  the  phosphorus,  while  in  most 
of  the  soils  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess  of  the  sul¬ 
phur.  For  example,  Alfalfa  is  a  plant  carrying 
quite  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  more  in  fact  than 
of  phosphorus.  Now  experiments  are  reported  from 
Oregon  in  which  the  application  of  sulphur  has 
given  excellent  results  for  the  Alfalfa  crop.  Either 
the  flowers  of  sulphur,  superphosphate  or  land  plas¬ 
ter  gave  considerable  increase  in  the  yield.  On 
these  soils  it  is  evident  that  the  sulphur  is  below 
normal.  There  is  not  as  much  sulphur  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  soil  will  show,  and  the  fact  that  the  Alfalfa 
contains  so  much  of  it  makes  the  application  iu 
some  form  a  necessity.  Land  plaster  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  acid  phosphate,  being  made  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ground  phosphate  rock, 
naturally  contains  some  sulphur,  and  both  substances 
therefore  gave  good  results  when  used  on  soil  which 
is  lacking  in  that  material. 

Turnip  also,  and  cabbage,  contain  large  quantities 
of  sulphur,  and  so  do  the  clovers.  Such  crops  as 
wheat,  and  In  fact  most  of  the  grains  and  fruit 
trees,  do  not  require  sulphur  to  any  great  extent, 
but  without  question  there  are  other  crops  which 
absolutely  need  it.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments 
therefore  we  know  just  about  as  much  as  we  did  be¬ 
fore,  which  Is  that  on  some  soils  sulphur  is  deficient, 
while  there  are  certain  crops  which  naturally  re¬ 
quire  large  quantities  of  this  element.  Alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver.  cabbage  or  turnips  put  on  a  soil  iu  which  the 
sulphur  was  deficient  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
this  element  in  some  form ;  300  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur  will  make  a  large 


enough  application,  while  land  plaster  and  acid 
phosphate  are  good  application  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  being  a  needed  food  element 
in  such  cases,  the  sulphur  also  has  a  good  effect  in 
the  prevention  of  certain  kinds  of  disease.  We 
think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  dust  sulphur  over  the 
seed  pieces  of  potato  when  planting  them.  It  has 
some  effect  in  preventing  the  scab,  and  certainly 
acts  to  preserve  the  seed  piece,  especially  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons  when  there  is  danger  from  rot.  A  quantity  of 
sulphur  drilled  in  with  onion  seed,  or  with  the  seed 
required  for  transplanting  later,  will  usually  pay. 
The  Wisconsin  scientists  appear  to  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  using  sulphur  directly  as  a  fertilizer — 
though  plaster  gives  results  in  some  soils. 


The  Work  of  Auto  Trucks  * 

I  am  inclined  to  think  you  lot  “Trucker,  Jr.,'”  “put 
one  over  on  you”  on  page  1068.  What  about  that 
auto  truck  that  is  to  make  five  round  trips  to  market 
per  day?  Twenty-two  miles  from  Gloucester  Ferry, 
844  %-bu.  baskets  per  load,  44  miles  per  trip,  five  trips 
per  day,  means  five  hours  on  the  ferry  boat,  and  algo 
five  hours  in  the  city.  Also  it  would  take  at  least  throe 
hours  to  load  that  truck  five  times,  even  if  the  produce 
was  all  ready  in  one  pile  ready  to  load,  and  help  plenty. 
That  would  leave  1  I  hours  actual  running  time,  not. 
figuring  any  delays:  that  means  an  average  of  20  miles 
per  hour,  light  and  loaded.  He  would  have  to  pass  every 
vehicle  he  saw  on  the  road,  and  where  would  he  go 


when  lie  left  the  top  of  the  road  at  a  speed  of  20  miles 
per  hour  and  a  topheavy  load  on  that  truck?  All  the 
farm  produce  that  comes  from  Gloucester  County  by 
wagon  or  motor  truck  comes  through  Westville  to  get 
to  Gloucester  or  Camden  ferries,  and  there  is  no  road 
so  good  that  the  truck  could  be  run  at  a  speed  of  20 
miles  per  hour  more  than  half  the  distance  he  would 
have  to  go.  Ask  Trucker,  Jr.,  what  he  thinks  about  it? 

Westville,  N.  J.  E.  C.  P. 

HE  article  referred  to  (page  10GS)  was  not 
written  to  make  a  big  story  for  speed  of  auto 
trucks  nor  with  any  intention  to  put  one  over  on 
(he  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  What  1  really  intend¬ 
ed  t  >  show  was  the  convenient  means  it  afforded  us 
for  getting  our  produce  to  market,  and  that  it  really 
brought  the  outlying  farming  sections  within  cart¬ 
ing  distance  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  shipped  a  large  amount  of  produce  to 
Philadelphia  by  auto  truck,  but  thus  far  have  never 
made  the  trip  ourselves.  We  have  no  truck  of  our 
own.  Several  persons  here  make  a  business  of  haul¬ 
ing  produce  at  a  set  price  per  basket  (usually  8e) 
and  we  send  ours  that  way.  It  works  out  satis¬ 
factorily  to  both  parties. 

Before  writing  the  former  article  I  asked  a  coll¬ 
ide  of  our  local  truck  drivers  how  long  it  took  to 
make  a  round  trip  to  Philadelphia  from  here  (about 
25  miles)  when  everything  worked  well.  They  told 
me  four  hours,  and  I  stated  that  in  good  faith.  I 
also  timed  a  few  loads,  and  found  they  made  the 
trip  in  about  five  hours.  The  truck  load  of  toma¬ 
toes  referred  to  in  the  article  actually  made  the 
trip  in  the  time  stated.  That  particular  load  had 
about  125  baskets.  Other  loads  timed  had  from 
100  to  150  baskets.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  big 
loads  E.  C.  P.  seems  to  assume  are  the  average. 
The  record  of  that  load  of  344  baskets  was  given 
in  a  clipping  embodied  in  my  article.  The  clipping 
was  taken  from  the  “Gloucester  County  Democrat,” 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement  it 
contained  was  true.  But  I  would  not  assume  that 
every  load  would  he  so  large.  Fact  is  most  of  the 
trucks  here  are  built  for  light  loads  of  150  baskets, 
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or  thereabouts,  and  have  more  speed  than  the  heav¬ 
ier  trucks. 

Since  receiving  E.  C.  P.’s  letter  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiries  and  have  been  informed  by  other  truck 
drivers  that  while  it  is  possible  to  make  the  trip  to 
Philadelphia  and  back  in  four  hours  it  is  not  done 
on  the  average.  Most  of  them  consider  five  hours 
for  a  round  trip  very  good,  and  would  put  the  av¬ 
erage  at  about  six  hours.  T  refer  now  to  trucks 
hauling  about  150  baskets.  Those  carrying  300  or 
more  would  he  longer  on  the  road.  I  'am  also  in¬ 
formed  that  when  they  desire  to  make  a  quick  trip 
they  do  not  patronize  the  Gloucester  ferry.  They 
go  to  Camden  and  cross  from  there  and  are  thus 
able  to  make  better  time  with  less  delay  from 
wagons. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  auto  truck  is  destined  to  work  a  great  eco¬ 
nomic  change  here  in  South  Jersey.  Outlying  farms 
are  going  to  become  more  valuable,  and  will  be 
brought  to  a  higher  state  of  production.  Many 
illustrations  could  he  given  showing  just  how  farm¬ 
ers  are  being  benefited  financially  by  having  motor 
truck  service.  One  will  suffice.  Last  week  our 
Lima  beans  in  our  local  market  (Chester,  Pa.)  sold 
for  75c  to  SOe  a  basket.  The  freight  to  Chester  by 
boat  is  2c  per  basket.  In  Philadelphia  they  sold  for 


$1.10  straight.  The  freight  to  Philadelphia  by  motor 
truck  was  8e.  The  difference  in  net  returns  is  our 
profit  from  motor  truck  service.  trucker,  jr. 


Improving  Heavy  Clay  Soil 

My  garden  is  heavy  clay  soil,  and  quite  low.  It  is 
very  fertile,  but  hard  to  work,  packs  down  hard  and 
cracks  open  in  dry  weather.  What  would  be  the  best 
way  to  improve  this  condition?  Would  filling  in  with 
sand  and  mixing  with  the  clay  be  satisfactory? 

Geuverneur,  N.  Y.  M.  A. 

HERE  are  three  principal  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  such  hard  clays — the  use  of 
sand,  lime  or  organic  matter.  In  some  cases  sand 
of  medium  coarseness  is  spread  on  the  clay,  and 
either  plowed  or  harrowed  in.  We  have  known  coal 
ashes  to  serve  this  purpose  well.  The  sand  mixes 
with  the  clay  and  thus  improves  its  texture  by  open¬ 
ing  it  so  as  to  admit  water  and  air  more  freely.  A 
dressing  of  slaked  lime  worked  into  the  clay  will 
act  to  break  it  up  and  make  the  soil  particles  coars¬ 
er.  The  familiar  illustration  of  this  work  is  to  find 
a  mud  puddle  full  of  yellow  water  and  scatter  lime 
into  it.  After  a  time  the  water  clears  and  changes 
its  color.  It  was  “muddy"  because  full  of  very 
small  particles  of  clay — so  small  that  instead  of 
sinking  to  the  bottom  they  floated  for  a  time  and 
thus  colored  the  water.  The  addition  of  lime  caused 
these  fine  particles  to  “flocculate,”  that  is.  unite  to 
form  larger  and  heavier  particles.  These  would 
not  float  as  the  smaller  ones  had  done,  so  they  fell 
to  the  bottom  and  cleared  the  water.  In  much  the 
same  way  the  lime  works  in  the  soil,  combining  the 
particles  of  clay,  and  thus  making  them  larger  so 
that  the  soil  becomes  more  porous  and  admits  water 
and  air.  Throw  lime  into  clay  used  for  brick  mak¬ 
ing  and  the  bricks  would  not  bake  solid,  but  would 
come  out  brittle  and  porous.  Thus  after  plowing 
lime  may  be  put.  on  the  furrows  and  harrowed  in. 
We  have  known  of  cases  where  a  heavy  clay  soil 
was  plowed  when  too  wet.  Then  came  hot,  dry 
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weather  and  the  clods  baked  into  bricks  so  hard  and 
tough  that  they  could  hardly  be  fined  with  ordinary 
farm  tools.  In  such  eases  a  ton  of  slaked  lime  was 
spread  over  the  field  just  before  a  gentle  rain.  In 
a  week  these  hard  chunks  fell  apart  and  could  be 
smashed  with  a  drag  or  disk.  In  addition  to  the 
lime  such  soils  shoulil  be  well  filled  with  organic 
matter  or  humus.  This  holds  the  soil  open,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  retain  water  and  air,  while  the  chemical 
action  of  the  decaying  organic  matter  helps  break 
up  and  fine  the  soil.  Heavy  dressings  of  Stable  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  used  if  possible,  and  a  full  system 
of  cover  crops  worked  out.  The  soil  should  never  be 
left  bare,  but  some  living  crop  should  be  left  in  it 
at  all  times,  and  every  vine  or  blade  worked  into 
the  soil. 


Tricks  of  the  Poultry  Trade 

WE  have  told  a  few  of  the  poultry  tricks  played 
in  this  City,  but  the  list  has  hardly  been 
started.  Here  is  one  report  of  an  eye  witness: 

While  waiting  for  an  8th  Avenue  car  T  saw  the  rea¬ 
son  why  farmers  complain  commission  men  return  for 
less  than  they  shipped.  A  little  ruffian  jumped  on  the 
hack  of  one  of  these  huckster's  wagons,  only  he  had 
it  filled  with  crates  of  live  poultry.  Some  one  called 
to  the  driver  that  there  was  “a  hitch  behind.”  He 
turned  and  yelled  to  the  little  fellow  to  get  off.  That 


j  oungster  deliberately  pulled  a  hen  out  of  the  crate 
and  jumped  off,  and  ran  for  all  he  was  worth  across 
8th  Avenue  and  down  through  2!)th  Street.  And  he 
was  not  more  than  12  years  old,  I  should  judge. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun  con¬ 
tained  the  following  letter: 

Who  Ate  These  Chickens  ? 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  an  odd  proceeding  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  I  was  crossing  Desbrosses  Street 
ferry  from  Jersey  City  in  a  car.  Right,  alongside  of  us 
was  a  huge  motor  truck  loaded  with  crates  of  live  chick¬ 
ens.  The  driver  loosened  a  slat  oa  a  crate,  and,  to  our 
surprise,  pulled  out  a  chicken  which  lie  huddled  into  a 
long,  narrow  box  underneath  the  truck  between  the  two 
rear  wheels.  The  crate  was  nailed  up  and  another  one 
tackled,  and  so  on  till  one  bird  apiece  had  been  confis¬ 
cated  from  eight  or  10  crates.  Then  they  were  nailed 
in  securely  in  their  new  more-suffocating  home  What 
think  you  was  to  be  their  fate?  r.  b.  m. 

They  made  chicken  pie  a  little  later.  This  is  a 
little  side  graft  about  as  common  as  house-flies  in 
New  York.  Under  the  present  system  of  sale  and 
distribution  everyone  in  the  business,  from  the  office 
boy  up  to  the  boss,  is  looking  for  graft  in  some  form. 
It  all  goes  to  show  the  fearful  size  of  the  job  of 
trying  to  clean  house. 


The  Gasoline  Hired  Man 

E  have  bad  many  notes  about  the  “strong- 
arm”  or  gasoline  hired  man.  It  mounts  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  reaches  out  a  pow¬ 
erful  hand  and  runs  the  working  parts.  This  leaves 
the  weight  of  the  machinery  for  the  horses  to  han¬ 
dle.  This  little  engine  has  been  mounted  on  grain¬ 
harvesting  machinery  for  some  years — doing  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  Now  it  is  operating  potato  diggers. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  475  shows  a  couple  of  Iron  Age 
diggers  on  Seabrook  Irrigation  Farm,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Two  horses  can  handle  these  diggers  because  the  little 
engine  is  able  to  run  the  working  parts,  pull  out  tlie 
vines,  throw  out  the  stones  and  lift  and  shake  the 
potatoes  free.  But  for  this  “strong-arm”  all  (his  work 
would  be  put  upon  the  horses,  and  in  many.  hard. 


j 


Potato  Diggers  with  Working  Parts  Run  by  Gasoline  Engine.  Fig.  475 
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rocky  fields  four  good  horses  woukk  he  which  ones  are  best  suited  to  looai  soil 
needed  to  haul  the  digger  ahead  and  op-  and  condition.  For  example,  we  have 
crate  its  working  parts.  Thus,  sitting  found  that  on  our  soil  AJsike  clover  gives 
there  on  the  digger  and  contentedly  eat-  fine  results  as  a  cover  crop,  while  on 
ing  gasoline  as  a  boy  would  drink  soda  other  farms  Red  clover,  vetch  or  Soy 
water,  the  gasoline  hired  man  makes  no  beans  are  better.  The  theory  of  restor- 


*ixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct,  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  X.  II..  Oct.  25-27. 

Annual  show',  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  Matbewson  St. 
Church  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  7- 
10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Yt.,  Nov. 
12-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show',  West  Radon. 
Nov,  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show,  Paterson.  N.  ,T.,  Nov.  21- 
25:  Hr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  PpC-  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


Use  Your  Auto 
for  Belt  Power 

OELPING  HENRY  is  a  simple  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  your 
automobile  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 
Gives  the  cheapest  belt  power  in  the 
world — takes  the  place  of  an  expensive 

portable  gas  engine.  Gives  your  car  and  tires 
less  wear  than  the  smoothest  road  bed. 

HELPING  HENRY 

Write  for  booklet  which  tells  how  success¬ 
fully  Helping  Henry  operates  all  small  ma¬ 
chinery  and  how  it  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  30  days  free 
trial.  Write  at  once —  TOD  A  Y.  - 

v  AUTOPOWER  CO.  ( 

- M  if.  \  1205  Lincoln  Way  ™  1 

f  L«  Po.tc,  Ind.  ^ 


“How’s  farming?**,  “Fine.  You  know 
thnf.  abandoned  farm  I  picked  up?  1 
sold  quarry  rights  to  one  crowd  and  rent¬ 
ed  the  surface  as  golf  links.  Now  if  I 
can  lease  the  air  to  some  wireless  com¬ 
pany.  I’ll  have  about  everything  under 
cultivation.  Who  says  intensive  farming 
doesn't  pay?” — Chicago  Journal. 


Outside  of  a  Packing  Shed 


have  sfjreusratirfnetlnn  tor  years.  This 
fall  they  ore  hotli  r  than  over- rvery  tri  e 
covered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All 
the.  vur,  Ornamental  1'mi,  Vines,  and 
Shrubs  grown  in  oar4i)0iierc  .Nurseries, 
the  largest  m  Nevf  York,  arc  sold 
direct  ot  cost  plus  on»  pixlflfc.  Send  1 
-  tor  free,  w  holesale  taiatogue-tod.ty.  _ 
Maloney  VualU  >•  plus  Maloney  Ser-  7 
vr-e  ni«vi'H  jiwmu  In  your  pocket. 

•  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  ** 

fir  25  Main  Street  «:  Djinsvlilo,  N.  Y.  - 

HnTi«YV<u-,  i  Woncc-r  WhoJumir  NiirRviloa 


pa  vm  TWO  Single  Men  that 
■  Q  I  III  understand  farm  work. 

II  .  |  .  Must  both  be  good  dry- 

11  v  I  D  hand  milkers.  Good 

U4AIITCII  Wa&es-  Steady  Em- 
9VAH  I  til  ployment. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


Plant  Peach  Trees! 


also  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  We  have 
them — millions  of  them.  Budded  on  well -grown 
seedling  buds  from  bearing  orchards.  Grown  in 
the  bracing  salt  air  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  experts  bred  to 
the  business,  Ewv  tree  guaranteed  genuine  Harrison- 
grown.  All  stock  i*  tine  to  name  and 
Spp&i'A  thoroughly  in»i>ected.  Ship  by  freight, 
/fuwi'IS  k  rx  pi  cm  or  [w  reel  post.  Large  or  small 

«?:'■  'vMjj'1,  Rerl  orders.  Over  25  years  in  btuineiw. 

Planting  time  is  at  hand.  Write  today 
■  •  rtgffsv  f°r  catalog  and  special  prices, 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 
Box  14,  Berlin,  Md. 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

It’s  the  book,  because  it’s  the  au¬ 
thority  on  the  breed — the  beauti¬ 
ful,  ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  book,"  About  Jersey  Cattle, "goes 
way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  breed, 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  Jaw,  and  shows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  most  economic 
and  most  persistent  milkingofall  breeds. 
It  gives  tests,  yields,  etc.,  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow—  the'  Giant 
of  The  Dairy." 

,  The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  yuur  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  We«t  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


A  catalogue  of  the  leading  fruit  trees.  Contains  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  lists  of  Apples.  l'car%  Peaches,  Plums, Cherries 
and  other  frusta.  Kqually  valuable  for  the  home  planter  or  the 
commercial  tyrow  cr.  Scud  today  for  a  free  copy. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NIIRSERV.  In, ..  126  Main  SI..  Ccoesto.  M.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Loading  standard  and  Kverhonring  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  Bl  AGKBi  ItRY.  ASPARAGUS  PtANTS,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAI  TREES.  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  tree. 
Harry  L.  Squires,  Remnenburg,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  |&8 

August,  September  and  October  settings.  Layer 
plants  from  t!()  different  varieties,  including  Fall* 
bearing.  Send  for  cat  ••'be  j.  Keiltord  Hall.  Dcpl.2,Rhoilesdale.Mil. 


“  Stoner's  Miracle,"  and  "  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Best  ree loaned  seed. Pi  ieei  reasonable. Write  I'ur cir¬ 
cular  and  samples.  J.N.  McPhcrson.R,  D  .  Scott sville , N ,  Y. 


[fmm  that’s  just  what 
,  Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye 
|  WjB  means  to  the  housewife> 

S<  I  .  p  Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 
t-s." •■•••••'  .MJI  softens  it  so  that  yon  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  with  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 
More  than  that 

BABBITT’S  [uy\e 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses — purifies— disinfects. 

Babbltt’9  Pure  Lye  is  Highest 
in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
—10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  Use  It  *—  How  to  Choose  It,” 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE 

Samples  and  catalog  Tree.  w.  N  SCARFF,  Bo,  D,  Hew  Csrliile,  0 


s  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

Tl  mw  *  9  higher  protein  content  thnn  alfalfa. 

I  CT  D  Writ©  for  prices  and  information. 

^  ™  V  ■Lit  F,  Barton.  Box  29.  Fnlinoutb.  Kv. 


oughly  seasoned  stock.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina.  N  Y 


nnDII  HARVESTER ESfisz 

■  ■Bar  m  ting  Com  cane  nml  kaitlr  t'orn. 
1  II  Cute  and  throws  ill  piles  ,m  li.u'- 

^0  \0  |  |  |  g  vester.  Man  nml  horse  cuts  ami 
shocks  equal  to  a  Coni  (Under. 
Sold  In  every  state.  Price  only  $22  with  fodder  hind¬ 
er.  The  only  heir  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market 
Uittt  l.i  giving  universal  intisfactJou.—  Dexter  I,.  Wood 
ward.  Handy  Creek.  N,  V  write-  :  “3  yearn  ago  1  pur¬ 
chased  yonr  Coeii  Huev.  hter,  Would  not  take!  times 
tin*  price  .>r  the  mnehlno  if  I  rould  not  get  another  one.-' 
Clurcneo  F.  Hnggin>,  Siicerinore,  Oklu.  ''Works  5  time* 
bettor  than  I  ex|nvlrd.  Saved  $10  la  labor  tills  fall.” 
Hoy  Apple,  j'nrmersvlll  '.  Olrio:  "1  have  used  a  corn 
shocker,  corn  binder  ami  S  rowed  imirjilm-.i  hut  your 
machine  beat*  them  all  and  lakes  l<  -i  twine  of  any  mn- 
eJtine  1  havo  over  used."  .John  F.  Haag.  Jlaytlcld,  Ok  la. 
"Your  harvester  gate  good  twiti-factiou  while  using  till¬ 
ing  our  Silo.”  K,  F.  Ruognitx.  Otis,  Colo.  "Just  received 
a  letter  from  my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn 
binder  ami  hois  cutting  corn  <nd  cane  now.  Says  it 
works  line  ami  (hat  I  CtUl  n«U  hit?  of  them  n*-xr  year." 
Write  for  five  eata  logue  showing  picture  of  harvester  at 
work  and  testimonials. 

Oopt.  G,  PROCESS  MFG.CO.,  Sallna,  Kansas 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Fruit  Trees,  .Small  Fruits,  etc.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear.  Pcacli.  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  direct  from 
our  mu-series  lo  you  at  growers'  pricer.  Each  one  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers 
gives  a  department  his  undivided  personal  attention. 

We  grow  the  trees  wo  sell  ami  absolutely  guarantee  our  Stock  to  be  free  from 
disease,  perfectly  graded  and  True  to  Name. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  large,  free  Catalog.  It  describes  our  stoek  and 
quotes  low  prices-  Yom  mime  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

KELLY  BROS.,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  23  Main  St.,  Dansvlllc,  N.  Y. 


You'll  Never  Key  ret  Planting  Kelly  Teo  $ 
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Notes  and  Comments 

Alfalfa  Bacteria.  —  (Page  1002) 
Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  anrl  the  bacteria  are  not  present 
to  form  the  nodules,  Alfalfa  will  often 
turn  yellow.  If  this  yellow  growth  is 
mown  off  at  once  and  the  crop  top-dressed 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizer  it  will  grow 
off  at  once,  but  while  it  will  make  this 
growth,  it  will  be -from  the  added  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  not  from  any  that  the  plants  get 
from  the  air  till  the  nodules  are  formed 
and  inhabited,  lienee  inoculation  will  be 
needed,  for  the  nodules  do  not  form  from 
the  nitrogen  iu  the  soil,  but  from  living 
bacteria  suited  to  thrive  on  Alfalfa. 

SUDAN  Grass. — On  a  farm  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  which  I  take  an  interest, 
the  Sudan  grass  made  an  excellent  growth 
this  Summer,  hut  the  tenant  was  so  busy 
with  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  that 
the  grass  was  allowed  to  stand  too  long, 
and  is  rather  reedy.  Had  it  been  out  as 
soon  as  the  heads  showed  there  would 
have  been  a  better  second  growth.  But 
evidently  this  grass  is  vastly  superior  to 
millet  as  a  Summer  crop,  and  has  not  the 
danger  to  horses  of  feeding  millet  with 
the  seeds  formed. 

Everbearing  Strawberries.  —  After 
two  seasous’  experience  I  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  for 
home  use  one  would  better  be  content 
with  the  Spring  cropping  varieties  than 
to  bother  with  the  little  berries  the  ever- 
bearing  sorts  give  during  Summer  and 
Fall.  The  plants  seem  to  get  so  stunted 
the  second  season  that  one  feels  like  dig¬ 
ging  them  up  and  putting  something  more 
flourishing  in  their  place.  I  shall  dis¬ 
card  them  in  my  garden. 

I’imiento  Peppers. — The  one  new 
thing  that  has  come  to  stay  with  me  is 
the  Pimiento  popper.  It  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  sweet  peppers,  and  has  not  a  trace 
of  bite  in  it.  The  smooth  conical  pods 
are  borne  with  the  most  wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  aud  are  just  the  best  size  for 
stuffing  for  pickles,  and  niueh  better  than 
the  wrinkled  pods  of  the  Iiuby  King  and 
others  having  much  thicker  flesh.  I  shall 
grow  it  exclusively  for  sweet  peppers. 

Suckers  on  Corn. — “,T.  L.  IT.”  ad¬ 
vises  the  removal  of  suckers  on  sugar 
corn.  I  have  found  that  pulling  suckers 
does  as  much  barm  as  good,  iu  fact  does 
no  good.  The  more  leaves  a  plant  makes 
the  more  carbon  if  can  get  from  the  air,  and 
the  more  starch  it.  can  make,  and  starch 
is  needed  and  essential  to  making  corn. 
The  prolific  varieties  of  corn  grown  iu 
the  South  sucker  as  freely  as  the  sugar 
corn  in  the  North.  I  saw  once  a  stalk 
bearing  two  suckers  and  each  sucker 
made  two  ears  and  the  main  stalk  two 
ears.  I  abandoned  the  pulling  of  suckers 
many  years  ago,  and  station  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the 
corn  to  remove  them. 

Grapes  and  Blackberries. — It  seems 
a  little  odd  to  be  gathering  ripe  grapes 
and  blackberries  the  same  day.  but  that 
is  just  what  we  are  doing.  The  Nanti- 
eoke  blackberry  is  now  (August  21),  just 
at  its  prime,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  for 
home  use,  but  useless  for  shipping,  us  the 
fruit  is  too  soft  for  this  purpose.  Its 


and  so  far  the  lowest  price  I  have  heard 
has  been  $1(3  per  100  at  the  switch.  As 
usual  another  season  the  growers  will  all 
rush  into  watermelons,  and  the  men  who 
plant  cantaloupes  will  make  the  profit.  It 
is  always  a  good  plan  in  the  trucking  sec¬ 
tions  to  plant  more  largely  of  the  crop 
that  failed  to  pay  the  season  before,  and 
to  touch  more  lightly  the  crop  that  paid 
well.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Propagating  the  Mulberry 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate  the 
mulberry  tree?  Although  mine  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  bearer  and  much  fruit  is  left  on  the 
ground,  I  have  never  seen  a  seedling. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass.  J.  w.  S. 

When  new  sorts  of  fruits  are  desired 
they  are  propagated  from  seeds  of  supe¬ 
rior  varieties.  It  is  seldom  that  named 
varieties  will  reproduce  themselves  from 
seed,  being  usually  inferior  to  the  parent, 
with  an  occasional  one  of  superior  quali¬ 
ties.  Named  varieties  therefore  must  be 
budded  or  grafted  on  the  common  stocks, 
the  Russian  mulberries  being  most 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  grafting  may 
be  done  outside  iu  early  Spring  by  any 
of  the  well-known  methods,  same  as  ap¬ 
ple,  etc.  Nurserymen  propagate  them 
largely  by  root-grafting,  which  is  done  in¬ 
side  during  the  Winter. 

To  grow  seedlings  of  this  fruit  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  but  not  always  a  profitable  em¬ 
ployment.  However,  if  one  has  the  time 
and  ground  to  spare,  both  may  by  chance 
be  made  profitable  in  this  work,  blit  it  is 
only  a  chance.  The  fruits  should  be 
gathered  when  fully  ripe  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  to  partially  ferment,  after  which 
they  should  be  crushed  as  finely  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  hands,  and  the  seeds  washed 
out,  by  rinsing  the  pulp  through  several 
courses  of  clean  water.  The  seeds  must 
then  be  spread  thinly  on  cardboard  or 
pans  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dried, 
they  are  to  be  stored  away  iu  a  dry 
place  until  sowing  time,  which  is  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring.  For  small  seeds 
of  this  character  a  cold  frame  should  be 
used,  so  the  seed  and  young  seedlings  may 
be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  very  shallow  drills,  cover¬ 
ing  them  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep.  Mulberry  is  comparatively  easy  to 
grow  from  seed  and  if  a  little  care  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  handling  of  them,  there 
should  he  no  trouble  in  getting  all  you 
want.  K. 


MORE  lumber  comes  into  Tonawanda  by  the  most  direct  and  cheapest 
freight  routes  than  into  any  other  center.  The  Bennett  yards  are 
located  in  the  choicest  section  of  this  great  lumber  mart  and  we  receive 
our  lumber  direct  from  boats  and  trains  without  rehandling. 

That’s  why  we  are  the  main  doorway  of  the  lumber  world  for  purchasers 
of  any  size.  No  order  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  be  promptly  filled  at  the 
very  lowest  prevailing  prices  for  new,  bright,  clean  lumber  and  building 
materials  of  all  kinds. 

Remember — we  do  not  handle  wreckage,  seconds  or  weather-beaten  goods. 
Therefore,  in  comparing  our  prices  remember  the  quality,  too! 

Great  Stock — Prompt  Service 

Our  business  is  so  big  ami  our  stock  moves  so  fast  that  we  are  sure  to  have  just 
what  you  want  at  any  time.  And  we  can  ship  it  to  you  just  as  soon  as  the  order  is 
received  if  you  must  have  it.  As  this  is  the  cheapest  lumber  center  to  ship  into — it  is 
also  the  cheapest  to  ship  out  of — so  you  are  sure  to  save  money  on  freight  from  us 
as  well  as  ou  the  merchandise. 

Our  Mail  Order  Department 
Sells  to  You  Direct  at  One  Small  Profit 

In  view  of  our  great  business  with  the  wholesale  lumber  trade  we  are  in  an  enviable 
position  to  give  our  Mail  Order  trade  unmatchable  values  aud  prices  in  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  building  from  cellar  to  roof.  It  is  the  immense  volume  of  our  sales  that 
makes  us  the  Ford  of  the  lumber  trade — ami  practically  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
we  can  regulate  prices  for  the  benefit  of  our  retail  customers. 

.  f  BENNETT  Beats  the  World  on  Shingles 

1  Greater  stock — greater  quality — lowest  prices  ever  known.  Don't 
I  buy  shingles  until  you  know  what  Bennett  quality  and  prices  .stand 

V  '  fifjTTTM  '  for.  There  arc  hundreds  of  grades  on  the  market — but  we  handle 
i  j  a  0jjyjlie  *^st  at  ver>'  l°w  Pr‘ccs — and  that’s  the  only  kind  you  can 

k---  — UJi  BENNETT  RED  HEART  SHINGLES 

100%  Clear — 95%  Guaranteed  Vertical  Grain 


Matched  Siding — Genuine  soft  Michigan  white  pine,  1x6  in.  No.  3  dressed  and  matched.  $0000 

Price  per  1.000.  ft..  10  to  1(5  ft.  lengths . . "^57 

Sound  Spruce  Siding — 1x6  In.,  dressed  and  matched,  l’rlce  per  l.UUQ  ft.,  in  ID  to  16  $OQ00 

ft.  lengths  . 

Yellow  or  Southern  Pino  Siding — 1x1  in.  No.  2  Common  and  Better,  dressed  and  $0000 

matched.  Prices  per  1,000  ft.,  in  10  to  16  It.  lengths... . . . . . 

Tamarack  or  Northern  Cypress  Barn  Flooring — 2x6  iu.  dressed  and  matched.  Price  $OCOO 
per  1,000  ft.,  iu  10  to  16  ft.  lengths . 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Ine. 

Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  Street  North  Tonawanda  New  York 

You  Need  the  Big  BENNETT  Price  Regulator  Catalog-Send  us  the  COUPON  TODAY 

Full  of  wonderful  values  and  dearly  illustrating  everything  necessary  to  build  a  frame  structure 
from  cellar  to  roof— including  all  kinds  and  grades  of  hardware. 

TaT  H  “  BeTnTtT  uT  Co"  *  0ther  materiaU  at  eifualty  uprising  prices 

2  Thompson  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  at  once  your  FREE  Price 
Regulator  Catalog.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  Iho  items  cheeked. 

(  )  1, Umber  (  )  Frames  (  )  Interior  Finish 

<  )  Lath  (  )  Doors  (  )  Wallboard 

(  )  Shingle*  (  )  Windows  (  )  Paint 

(  )  Booling  (  )  Clapboards  (  )  Hardware 

Name . 


Removing  Suckers ;  Curculio 

Tn  grafting  cherry  or  apple  trees  would 
you  remove  suckers  ns  they  appear  around 
grafts,  now,  or  wait  until  Winter  or 
Spri  tig? 

I  have  several  five-year  apple  trees 
with  some  apples  last  year,  all  knotty 
and  worthless.  Since  this  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  the  plum  curculio  caused  the  trouble. 
Tn  spite  of  all  spraying  ns  instructed  by 
the  State  I  notice  nearly  all  fruit  is  cut 
or  stung  again.  Can  you  advise  when  or 
where  I  may  look  for  this  pest?  Looking 
closely  at  different  times  of  day  I  have 
only  found  two  of  them  on  the  trees. 

loe,  Pa.  it,  a.  K. 

In  growing  young  fruit  trees  of  any 
sort  I  would  keep  all  misplaced  shoots 
constantly  rubbed  off  so  as  to  throw  all 
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WRIJ  BWAKUiOA.NPV  YORK 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

l’lumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Bt..  N.  Y. 


FIT? 

Steel  Water  Wheels 

Electric  light  tha  Turin  from  a  very  small 
Strewn.  Booklet  tolls  how.  Sent  FREE. 
.  Eltz  Water  Wheel  Company 
108  George  St.  llanover.  Pa. 


only  drawback  is  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  canes  and  their  terribly  thorny  char¬ 
acter,  and  one  needs  to  wear  buckskin 
gloves  to  gather  the  fruit  to  save  bis 
hands.  The  Atlantic  dewberry  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  blackberries  now  fruiting. 
This  is  not  to  my  taste  as  good  as  the 
Nantieoke,  but  is  firm,  and  will  bear 
shipping.  But  the  value  of  these  late 
berries  is  mainly  for  home  use,  since  now. 
when  the  market  is  mainly  concerned 
about  peaches,  the  blackberries  would 
hardly  be  noticed. 

The  Cantaloupe  Crop. — Our  growers 
planted  too  large  an  area  in  musknielous 
this  year.  Those  who  got  in  early 
brought  good  prices,  but  when  120  car¬ 
loads  went  north  from  this  section  in  one 
day,  and  many  more  were  gathered  along 
the  road  north  of  ns,  the  price  broke 
down  completely,  and  millions  of  the 
melons  have  been  left  to  rot  iu  the  fields. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  watermelon  crop 
has  been  paying  well.  Many  carloads 
sold  for  $200  to  $200  at  the  station  here, 


the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  branches 
intended  to  make  the  head  and  not  waste 
the  growth  ou  the  production  of  shoots 
that  must  finally  come  out.  The  plum 
curculio  seldom  does  much  damage  on 
apples,  but  doubtless  it  may  make  mis¬ 
shapen  fruits  if  it  attacks  the  fruit. 
Their  chief  damage  is  done  on  the  stone 
fruits,  plums,  cherries  and  poaches,  and 
growers  of  these  usually  adopt  the  jarring 
method  of  shaking  them  off  and  catching 
them  in  an  umbrella-shaped  implement 
with  a  slit  to  slip  around  the  tree.  The 
bitten  fruit  and  the  insects  are  caught  and 
dumped  into  a  vessel  of  water  covered  with 
kerosene.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  in  which  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lead 
arsenate  paste  is  mixed  in  50  gallons  of 
the  mixture  will  act  both  as  a  fungicide 
and  will  kill  some  of  the  cureulios.  but  as 
they  are  sucking  and  not  biting  insects 
many  of  them  will  escape,  and  the  jar¬ 
ring  method  is  best.  When  jarred  off  the 
insects  play  dead  aud  are  easily  caught. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 
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X5he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Short  Apple  and  Crop  Notes 

Wolcott.  X.  Y. — Apples  in  Wayne  Co. 
badly  affected  w  ith  fungus.  A  few^  well 
sprayed  red  orchards  will  barrel  75  per 
cent.  “A'’  grade.  Not  10  per  cent. 
Crooning  orchards  worth  barrelling. 
Whole  crop  about  SO  per  cent,  of  last 
year.  Less  than  25  per  cent.  “A”  grade. 
No  prices  made  yet.  J.  t. 

Oakfield,  X.  Y. — Only  10  pei*  cent, 
merchantable  Winter  apples  in  Genessee 
Co.  A.  B.  E. 

East  Chatham.  X.  Y. — Winter  apples 
scarce  and  small.  Potatoes  light,  corn 
very  backward;  will  need  all  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  mature.  Hay  crop  was  large,  but 
considerably  damaged.  W.  H.  r. 

Charlotte.  X.  Y. — Apples  poor  except 

Baldwin,  which  are  about  75  per  cent, 
of  crop.  H.  F.  s. 

Spencer  port,  N.  Y. — Apples  25  per 
cent,  of  crop;  very  few  Greening  fit  to 
barrel.  Some  Baldwins  fit  for  “B-’  grade. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

RUTTER  STEADY. 

With  the  advance  of  one  cent  as  re¬ 
corded  in  last  report  the  price  of  butter 
ceased  to  climb,  but  tbe  market  has  held 
firm  waiting  for  the  next  development.  A 
slight  falling  off  in  demand  has  appeared 
with  the  higher  prices.  Extra  tub  cream¬ 
ery  is  Quoted  at  32^£c.  and  dairy  at  25  to 
30c.  Print  butter  is  one  cent  higher  than 
tub.  Said  I.  H.  Ballou  &  Co.;  “The 
market  appeal's  rather  unhealthy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unusually  high  level  for  the 
time  of  year.  Tbe  salvation  of  the  butter 
market,  last  year  was  tbe  steady  demand 
caused  by  a  moderate  level  of  prices. 
When  prices  go  above  a  certain  line, 
many  buyers  take  to  butter  substitutes. 
They  do  not  take  kindly  to  tbe  present 
level,  and  demand  is  not  strong.  Tbe  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  market  depends  greatly  nn 
the  export  demand.  Quality  of  arrivals 
has  been  unusually  poor,  owing  to 
weather  conditions  when  handling  the 
cream.  With  cooler  weather,  many 
creameries  have  now  recovered  usual 
quality.” 

Tbe  cheese  market  is  very  strong  and 
advancing,  above  18c.  for  choice  lots. 
Fair  to  good  ranges  from  10  to  17  and 
skims  11  to  14c.  Higher  foreign  mai'kets 
and  the  export  demand  are  the  causes. 
The  trade  here  is  taking  hold  rather  slow¬ 
ly  at  the  higher  level. 

EGG  TRADE  MODERATE. 

The  high  price  of  fresh  eggs  is  driving 
some  of  the  trade  to  Western  eggs.  and 
cold  storage  stock.  Dealers  say  quite  a 
number  of  old  customers  have  shifted  and 
once  accustomed  to  lower  grades  they 
may  not  lnirry  back.  Western  arrivals 
still  show  beat  damage,  but  tbe  tendency 
is  toward  improvement  as  The  season  ad¬ 
vances  Weste.ru  prime  firsts  bold  at  32. 
Eastern  extras  at  42  and  nearby  hennery 
stork  at  43  to  45c.  Cold  storage  eggs  are 
27  to  28%  c. 

POULTRY  VALUES  MAINTAINED. 

Poultry  priors  are  holding  high,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  are  well  cleaned  up  Said  Hyde, 
Wheeler  &  Co. :  “Broilers  are  21  to 
21  %c.  alive  and  27  to  28c.  dressed. 
Western  dressed  broilers  are  23  to  25c. 
They  sell  lower  because  Eastern  broilers 
are  fresher,  stand  up  better  and  taste  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  bet  let*  style.  Soule  of  the 
very  best  broilers  came  from  Xew  Jersey 
and  some  from  southern  Xew  England. 
Wo  get  the  best  ones  where  the  business 
is  large,  well  systematized  and  shippers 
learn  standard  methods  from  one  another. 
In  the  back  serf  ions  some  shippers  bave 
not  heard  that  shipping  broilers  drawn 
and  beheaded  is  25  years’  behind  the 
.times,  an  they  send  all  weights  together 
as  broilers.  Many  farm  floeks  bave 
mixed  Infs  of  chickens  to  ship,  and  it 
would  be  best  to  ship  them  alive,  as  a 
mixed  weight  lot  will  sell  at  broiler  price 
and  they  can  be  shipped  in  anything  if 
not  overcrowded  or  cramped.  Dressed 
chickens  to  net  full  prices  should  be 
dressed  aught,  well  graded  and  properly 
packed,  which  is  less  convenient  for  small 
producers.”  Live  fowls  are  quoted  at 
19c.  and  dressed  23  to  24e. 


A  Square  Deal  for 
Both  Buyor  &ncf  ^ 

Seller,-  — *n,  rcVl 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


Don’t  buy  and  sell  by  guess. 

Get  every  pound  you  pay  for. 

Get  paid  for  every  pound  you  sell. 
Keep  a  reliable  check  on  all  your 
farming  operations. 


Byron,  X.  Y. — Apples  very  scarce 
here,  barely  enough  for  family  use. 


Waterproof 

When  out  hunting  you  always  run 
a  chance  of  getting  your  shells  wet. 

Before  starting  out  this  year,  test 
the  waterproofing  of 


M9  Donald 
Pitless  Scale 


Caywood.  X.  Y. — Apples  poor.  Pota¬ 
toes  in  need  of  rain.  Corn  late.  Hay 
crop  large,  and  cured  in  good  condition, 
dealers  paying  812  for  good.  Wheat 
thrashing  18  to  20  bu.  per  acre,  selling 
at  $1.25.  Pea  beans  doing  well,  Red 
Kidney  poor.  o.  N.  c. 

Lincoln  Park,  X.  Y. — Apple  crop  poor; 
rain  hindered  spraying;  about  25  per 
cent,  of  normal  yield.  d.  at.  j. 

Delevan,  X.  Y. — Hay  Yield  large  and 
condition  good.  Apples,  potatoes,  oats 
and  buckwheat  poor.  Pasture  short,  no 
rain  since  June  25.  J.  J. 

Chili  Sta.»  X.  Y. — Very  poor  set  of  ap¬ 
ples,  about  one-fourth  of  last  year. 
There  are  a  few  Baldwin,  but  many  King 
ami  Greening  will  not  yield  one-half 
bushel  per  tree.  J.  D.  w. 

Phelps.  X.  Y. — Apples  less  than  last 
year  and  quality  poorer — large  .lIBOunl: 
of  fungus.  C.  C.  P. 

Ovid  City,  X.  Y. — Apples  75  per  cent, 
of  average  in  yield,  and  40  per  cent,  in 
quality.  Rains  made  spraying  impossi¬ 
ble.  R.  C.  A. 

Honeoye,  X.  Y. — Apples  generally 
light,  some  orchards  none.  g.  p.  r 

Clinton  Corners,  X.  Y. — Apple  crop 
about  75  per  cent,  of  normal — quality  80 
per  cent.  Not  much  scale,  but  scab  very 
bad.  J.  <3.  w. 

Le  Roy,  X.  Y. — Apples  less  than  half 
crop  and  very  poor.  Tbe  weather  has 
been  so  dry  that  beans,  corn  and  potatoes 
have  suffered  greatly.  c.  n.  v. 

Holley.  X.  Y. — Apples  are  about  one- 
fourth  last,  year's  crop  and  badly  spotted 
with  scab.  t.  m. 

Geneva,  X.  Y. — Apples  in  this  section 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  a  normal  yield. 

T.  w.  R. 

Lewiston,  X.  Y. — Apple  yield,  except 
Greenings,  will  be  about  up  to  last  year, 
but  quality  lower  owing  to  fungus. 
Some  damage  done  by  hail.  F.  s.  H. 

Charlotte,  X,  Y. — Apples  about  40  per 
cent,  of  crop;  considerable  fungus. 
Poaches  a  25  per  cent,  yield,  good  quality. 
Corn  and  potatoes  late.  Hay  crop  very 
good  and  well  made,  IT.  .T.  L. 

Bennington.  Vt. — Winter  apples  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  60  to  75  per  cent,  of 
normal  yield.  w.  S.  II.  _ 

Scranton,  Pa. — Apple  yield  will  be  fair 
but  size  small  because  of  tbe  dry  weath¬ 
er.  W.  H.  c. 

Balsom,  X.  C. — There  are  more  apples 
than  last  year — many  natural  fruit. 


BLACK  SHELLS 


A  profitable  investment  for  any  size 
farm  because  it  costs  so  little;  is  so 
easy  to  set  up;  gives  a  lifetime  of 
accurate  service.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Over  33,000  in  daily  use  by  farmers, 
stockmen,  railroads,  express  compan- 
-  ies.  elevators,  coal 

grain  buyers. 
Com  Planters,  Cotton  and  other  interests 
Planters.  Coitivoton,  requiring  accuracy, 

Don,.  ?Smw A'?  s£rngth’  durabi,lky- 

Loaders,  Ha>  Eater,  Shipped  Complete, 
Lime  Sowen,  Llrterr,  ready  to  erect. 

Maonre  S  preoders,  v  ..  ,.  ,  , 

Moweri,  Plows  (chin-  Your  Moline  dealer 
edand  UeoUKeaparr,  will  show  you  the 
Scales,  Seders,  Stalk  ^jc  Dona]{l  Pitless. 
tultexr.  Tractor*,  „ 

Farm  Tracts,  Vehicles,  Free  illustrated  llt- 
erature  on  request, 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Dept.  19  .  MOLINE,  ILL. 


tmokeln*  end  Black  Powdcra 


You  can  bave  sample  Black  Shells  free 
for  thistrst  and  for  other  tests  we  will  tell 
you  about. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  also 
that  of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  out  the 
advertisement  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will 
send  you  directions  tor  making  the  testand 
an  order  on  your  dealer  for  3  shells,  free, 
from  hia  stock.  The  information  you  will 
get  will  make  your  next  hunt  a  better  one. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2553  Trinity  Building  New  York  City 


Rides  Like  An  Auto 


’More  Balesl 
FBigger  Profits^ 

'  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors’ 
hay.  There’s  money  in  it— big  money 
when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 


JT  The  New  Pati>ntet1  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  nrc^ 

r  made  just  like  the  I'uvuit  a  springs.  They^ 

'absoib  allthe  bumps,  jars  and  icr^s  cf  rough*  uneven 
road*.,  au<J  ch&ilgc  no  ordinary  nagon  into  an  easy* 
riding  spring  wmkuii,  A  set  on  your  wagon.  will  CuaWc 
you  t injet  your  perishable  produce  to  market  ffjv 
jH  in  x-.rsl  class  condnioaalwftys.  Insist  on  Har-  II 
,  h  If  jmur dealer  can  t  supply  you  write)  cl 


hay  press  (motor  power). 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 

machines.  Heavy  steel  chain” transmission  (no  belt 
to  slip).  Simple  self  feeder  nmi  block  dropper. 

,  Turns  out  n  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales,  Stnrts  or  stops  instnntly.  Best  r  re  8*1  for 
l  alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 

I  “Tons  Tall.*'  Our  Book  Sen  I  Free.  Your  guide  j 
I  to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these  J 
1.  great  presecs.  Write  vj 

W  SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  508  Center  St.,  Sxndwieb.  IIL  ■ 


_ _ _ r. _ All  designed  and 

built  in  our  Own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 

_ _  _  - -  _  -  . .  ^ .  .  - - , - - > 

to  slip).  Simple  .self  feeder  nnd  block  dropper. 


Send  for 

Mr.  Edison’s  Book 

telling  how  the  wasted 
power  of  your  gasoline 
engine  will  furnish  elec¬ 
tricity  to  light  your  house 
and  bams. 


VEGETABLE  SUrPI.Y  NORMAL. 

Receipts  of  seasonable  green  vegetables 
are  fair  in  quantity  and  quality.  Price 
changes  are  mostly  in  downward  direc¬ 
tion.  Striped  shell  beans  are  $1  to  $1.25, 
and  Limas  $1.75;  string  beans.  $1.25  to 
$2.  Goru  is  dull  at  50  to  85c.  per  bu. 
box.  One  of  the  notable  changes  the  past 
three  years  is  the  gradual  shift  of  taste 
from  white  to  yellow  sweet  corn.  Many 
peddlers  and  retailers  will  not  buy  white 
even  at  lower  prices.  The  market  rules 
10  to  20  cents  per  box  higher  for  the  yel¬ 
low.  Cabbage  holds  at  $1.50  per  bbl„ 
beets  at  $2.75  per  100  bunches,  or  $1.25 
bu.,  cut  off.  Carrots  are  scarce  at  $2  per 
bu.,  cut  off.  Native  celery  is  $1  per  doz. ; 
eueumbers  are  weak  at  $2.50  box  for  best 
and  50c.  to  $1.75  for  others.  Eggplant, 
$1.75  box  of  IS;  lettuce.  65  to  S5e.  box; 
onions.  $1.25  box:  Summer  squash  and 
vegetable  marrows.  50c.  per  box  and  sell¬ 
ing  slowly  Radishes  mostly  poor  now  at 
50c.  box ;  peppers.  $1  box ;  tomatoes 
lower  at  $1  to  $1.50  box. 


SIMPLE  STHON« 


OIL  ENCINt 


COUPLED  UP 
SHORT 


CAN  START  OR 

STOP  instantly! 


CHEAT  WINDROW 
BALER 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  are  $1.40  per  bu.  for  Jer¬ 
seys  and  $2  per  hamper  for  sweets.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  coining  early  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather,  the  quality  not  Ixlng  high, 
quotations  are  40  cents  to  $1.75  per  bu. 
for  all  grades.  Pears  differ  quite  as 
much,  windfalls,  or  rather  dry  weather 
drops  being  40  cents  up  and  good  Bart- 
Ietts,  $2.25  per  bu.  Melons  are  rather 
high,  but  good,  at.  50  cents  to  $1/25  per 
flat  for  cantaloupes  and  25  and  45  cents 
each  for  watermelons.  Peaches  give 
promise  of  being  low  before  long,  but  at 
present:  Virginias  are  $2  to  $3  per  bu., 
with  some  home-grown  Sweetwaters  at 
60  rents  per  one-third  bu,  basket.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  scarce  at.  11  cents  per  quart  for 
huckleberries  and  15  cents  for  blackber¬ 
ries.  Currants  are  dull  at  5  to  8  cents 
per  qt.  Plums  are  quite  plenty  at  15 
•cents  per  small  handle  basket  aud  tlmre 
is  (l  sudden  rush  of  small  grapes,  selling 
at  retail  for  5  cents  a  pound.  Vegetables 
are  scare  and  high,  beets  sell  at  20  to  2b 
cents  for  a  dozen  bunches ;  string  beans 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bu.:  cabbage  $6  to  $7 
per  100 ;  celery  20  to  60  cents  per  doz. ; 
green  corn,  poor,  at  15  to  30  cents  per 
doz. ;  cucumbers,  good,  at  90  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bu. ;  lettuce  60  to  80  cents  per 
doz.;  radishes  22  to  25  cents  per  doz. 
bunches;  tomatoes  40  to  60  cents  per  20- 
lb.  box. 

Butter  tends  higher  at  34  cents  for 
best  creamery,  30  cents  for  fancy  dairy, 
27  cents  for  fancy  crock  and  23  cents  for 
poor.  Cheese  has  advanced  to  IS l/n  cents 
for  best  domestic.  17  cents  for  fair  to 
good.  Eggs  are  active  at  37  cents  for 
best,  to  29  cents  for  western  candled. 
Poultry  is  active  and  firm  at  22  cents 
for  prime  fowl,  25  cents  for  broilers,  17 
cents  for  old  roosters,  20  to  23  cents  for 
Spring  ducks.  18  cents  for  old  geese. 
Only  old  toms  frozen  at  34  cents  are 
offered  in  turkeys.  Dressed  poultry  is 
3  to  4  cents  higher  per  pound  than  live. 


Send  For 


[free  Book. 


Read  Mr.  tdison  •  own  words: 

"/  have  been  experimenting  for  many 
years  to  produce  a  reliable  storage  battery 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of 
country  homes  and  1  did  not  offer  it  to  the 
public  until  I  knew  it  tvouh 1  give  entire 
satisfaction. " 

Thos.  A .  Edison 


If  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  buBiucfis  ability,  here’s  an 
^  opening  worth  consideration.  There  i a  u 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  nnd 
ne  i/A  there’s  large  euro  profits  to  the  man  with  a 


Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practiiail  worth.  You  c.tn  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
all  the  lime.  Look  into  thin!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

cl  Our  1  ifl.pAKu  cuiilijfeuu  44- 

\  &  Scribes  SI  different  Star  Out- 

fits.  Write  ub  and  wo ’ll  nmi! 

\  S?  SvL  ihia  book  which  will  point 

VjL-’jt'M  the  way  to  money  making. 

■  Write  to-day. 

if'-  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

544  Washington  St. 

-  •  ~“T  Akron,  0. 


leclric 


GOOD  APPI.ES  IN  DEMAND. 

The  apple  trade  shows  improvement 
owing  chiefly  to  better  average  grade  of 
receipts.  Good  ones  bring  $1  to  $1.50  per 
box.  and  small,  poor  ones  50c.  to  75c. ; 
Williams  and  Duchess.  $2  to  $3  per  bbl. 
Reports  of  Winter  kinds  from  nearby  or¬ 
chards  indicate  light  crop.  Pears  should 
be  abundant  soon,  most  orchards  prom¬ 
ising  well-  Present  receipts  are  mostly 
Clapp,  selling  at  $1.25  per  box.  One.  a 
grower  near  Boston,  expects  1,000  bu. 
Native  peaches,  early  and  late,  are  re¬ 
ported  likely  to  be  scarce.  Maryland 
peaches  arc  $2,25  bu. ;  grapes.  Hudson 
River  Monro  are  12c.  pony  basket.  Blue¬ 
berries  are  10  to  15c-.;  the  best  now  come, 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Exports  of  Southern 
apples  to  Liverpool  report  high  net  re¬ 
turns.  Exports  of  early  kinds  from  Bos¬ 
ton  are  beginning  Sept.  6,  a  week  later 
than  last  year. 


in  the  wiring— the  Edison  'hifftBIl 
Battery  does  the  rest  Mr.  !|. I.-.:  ."AfHI  ~ 
Edison  has  made  these  bat- 
teries  the  most  dependable  !  ft  I  1  iffl 
in  the  world.  He  worked  ]:]  Ilk  I  [  1 1  j  J||  f' 
on  them  night  and  day  for 

years.  If  you  could  see  the  . 4 

wonderful  operations  in  his  big  factory, 
you  would  recognize  their  reliability. 
Mr.Edison's  Book  tells  yo:  all  about  this 
wonderful  lighting  system.  Read  it  and 
learn  how  simple  and  easy  it  Is  to  have 
bright,  safe  electric  light  in  your  house 
and  barns,  no  matter  where  you  live.  Send 
for  the  Book  today.  Just  mail  coupon. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lftketidc  Ave„  Oranjc.  N.  J. 


Here  fs  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  a 
perfect  home- made  i  imcn  U  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endowed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  tew  IxiVs,  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings,  Send  jour  namo 
and  get  full  instructions  and  #W]V 


It  wilt  mix  214  cu.  ft.  at  a  batch,  L  ■ 
lias  self-tilting  dump,  runs  hy  hand  or  lit.  p. 
engine.  Will  keep  from  *  to  6  uicn  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  noy  I -VO  machine— and  costa  yoa  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plana 
will  come  al  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  tax  3475  Nebawks.  Nab 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co-Orange,  N.J. 

Flense  send  me  Booklet  M  telling  nil  about 
Edison  Electric  Light  Plants  for  the  H otne. 


FRESH  MEATS  AT  FIRM  PRICES. 

YV;il  arrivals  arc  moderate  and  choice 
lots  soil  easily  at  16  to  17c.  Extra  mut- 
ton  is  11  to  12c.  ;  choice  yearlings,  12  to 
13c..  and  Fall  lambs  14  to  15c.  Choice 
Western  steer  beef  is  15^(>c-.  aud  emv  beef 
is  11  to  12  bo  e. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Building  a  Foot  Bridge 

On  page  1071  I  note  that  J.  R.  S.,  11  av- 
erly,  N.  Y.,  wants  experience  in  fixiug  a 
foot-way  across  a  stream  GO  feet  wide. 
The  writer  made  one  across  a  stream  100 
feet;  5-ineh  galvanized  cable  was  used. 
This  was  arranged  as  follows:  Two 
trees  were  selected,  one  on  each  bank. 
The  cable  ayus  simply  run  around  one  of 
the  trunks  about  IS  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  other  end  was  fastened 
Avith  heavy  (%-ini;h)  U-bolts  threaded 
about  16  or  IS  inches  on  each  end,  The 


in  the  field,  thus  saving  A'aluable  time  and 
labor?'’ 

I  know  of  a  homemade  device  which  is 
inexpensive  and  which  is  very  valuable 
anil  a  time-saver.  It.  consists  of  a  low 
platform.  say  about  10x1,1  or  larger, 
bliilt  on  four  wheels  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  has  no  sides,  but  has  a 
panel  brace  on  the  front  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form  to  keep  the  hay  from  going  too  far. 
A  buck-rake  or  “go-devil.''  is  used  to 
carry  the  haycocks  to  the  low  Avagou  or 
platform  on  Avheels;  the  teeth  are  raised, 
thus  raising  the  cock  up  ou  the  platform. 
Then  the  driver  of  the  buck-rake  backs 
his  team,  leaving  the  haycock  on  the 
platform.  When  a  load  is  ready  the 
team  from  the  buck-rake  can  he  used  to 
haul  the  load  to  the  barn  or  stack  where 
it  can  be  removed  with  the  derrick.  If 


the  haycocks  are  made  extra  large  the 
hay  will  not  dry  out  so  much,  and  can  be 
moved  much  faster  than  Avhen  in  small 
cocks.  I  used  one  of  these  ou  a  farm 
about  eight  miles  from  Woodland  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  my  employer  and 
myself  handled  as  much  hay  as  six  men 
could  handle  Avith  forks. 

California.  E.  ir.  skalicky. 

Ill-tasting  Water 

We  have  a  well  near  the  house.  The 
water  is  about  five  feet  from  the  surface. 
There  is  about  five  fbet  of  water  now. 
The  Avater  was  always  cold  and  sweet. 
This  Summer  everybody  enjoyed  ir.  We 
never  had  any  trouble  except  that  in  the 
rush  of  the  season  it  used  to  rnu  short. 
After  we  gave  it  a  rest  for  a  day  or  so 
we  had  good  cold  water  again.  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  the  water  got  a  peculiar 
taste,  and  it  has  been  getting  worse  since. 
The  other  day  we  cleaned  it  dry,  took  out 
every  particle  of  dirt;  (there  is  a  rock 
in  the  bottom)  and  avc  have  uoav  just  as 
much  water  as  before,  but  the  water  has 
that  particular  taste  and  smell,  t'au  you 
advise  me  about  it?  J,  it. 

Napanoch,  Iff.  Y. 


If.  after  cleaning,  a  well  has  an  unac¬ 
customed  taste  and  odor,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  water  is  being  contaminated 
from  some  source.  This  may  be  a  dis¬ 
tant  privy  vault  or  cesspool  or  even  sur¬ 
face  filth  that  finds  its  way  under¬ 
ground  to  channels  connecting  with  the 
well.  The  underground  water  level  cor¬ 
responds  in  a  general  way  with  the  sur¬ 
face  slope  of  the  land  and  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  are  accordingly  more  apt  to  be 
found  on  the  -uphill  side  of  a  well,  but 
cesspools,  etc.,  located  below  a  Avell  are 
sometimes  higher  than  the  bottom  of  tbe 
1  atter  and  contaminate  it.  especially  if 
the  Avell  is  heavily  pumped  and  forced  to 
draw  its  water  supply  from  a  more  than 
ordinarily  distant  source.  Only  a  careful 
survey  of  the  surroundings  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  source  of  contamination  of  this 
Avell.  and  I  would  suggest  your  calling  in 
the  aid  of  your  local  health  officer. 
Meanwhile,  boiling  the  water  will  obviate 
any  danger  to  health  from  its  use.  M.  B.  D. 


~  S  T  JR  E 

s/q  in.  Cable - 5 ;  — 

5  strands  or  "  - 

7 str a  nets.  The 
Standard J7rvires  — 

to  strand  Guy  Cable  - 


_ Mir 


26  Extra 


Features 


73  New 
Conceptions 


MID-YEAR 

MODEL 


jVuts^ 

Arrangement  of  Cables  for  Bridge 

ay  ay  to  make  these  is  to  thread  each  end 
before,  the  rod  is-  bent.  These  bolts  are 
run  through  holes  in  heavy  timbers, 
Avhicli  were  placed  in  a  notch  iu  the  tree. 
Clamps  Avere  used  to  make  loop  for 
cable.  The  long  thread  on  U-bolts  enables 
the  cable  to  be  kept  tight.  When  nuts 
are  pulled  up  tighter  the  bridge  vi¬ 
bratos  very  little.  A  mau  can  walk  right 
along  over  it.  The  board  way  Avas  run 
long  way;  that  is  the  foot  boards  ran  as 
the  cable;  one-inch  boards  are  plenty 
heavy,  if  supports  are  eight  feet  apart. 
These  supports  or  cross  ties  are  fastened 
to  the  cable  by  bolls  bent  to  fit  the  cable. 
The  floor  boards  Avere  simply  nailed  to 
the  cross  ties. 

This  Avorked  very  satisfactorily,  and  I 


A  Better  Type  of  Car 

The  Result  of  700  Improvements  Made  by  John  W.  Bate 


We  ask  you  to  see — for  your  own  sake — a  car 
vastly  different  from  others.  A  car  built  by  John 
W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  engineer,  after  13  years 
of  constant  betterment. 

We  brought  John  W.  Bate  to  the  Mitchell 
plant  to  work  out  a  lifetime  car.  And  to  build  a 
plant  and  equip  it  so  such  a  car  could  be  built  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

He  has  built  that  plant — a  model  factory.  It  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  And  he  has  built 
the  car.  This  Mid-Year  Mitchell — his  17th  model 
— shows  the  final  result  of  his  efforts.  It  shows 
the  result  of  700  improvements  made  since  he 
started  with  us. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  fine  car 
without  knowing  this  Bate-built  type. 


164,372  miles  each — over  30  years  of  ordinary 
service.  One  has  run  218,734  miles. 

26  Extras  —73  New  Ideas 

The  next  step  was  to  make  this  a  complete 
car — a  car  with  every  wanted  feature.  This  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell  has  26  extras,  all  of  which  most 
other  cars  omit.  Each  is  something  you  will  want. 

Then  we  combine  in  this  one  car  all  the  new 
ideas  and  touches.  In  designing  this  model  our 
experts  examined  257  new  models.  This  model 
embodies  73  new  conceptions,  all  of  which  add 
beauty,  luxury,  comfort  or  convenience.  So  you 
will  find  in  this  Mitchell  the  most  complete  car 
built.  And  you  will  find  all  the  new  ideas. 

No  Extra  Cost 


am  certain  is  strong  enough  for  a  66-foot 
span.  Of  course  this  Avpuld  not  hold 


//ails 


^ These  sijpoarts  voo/ia 

neednot  all  he  halted 

Foot-way  o!  Bridge 

more  than  six  or  seven  people  at  a  time 
or  rather  it  would  be  Avise  not  to  let  too 
many  on  at  one  time.  We  did  not  have 
above  high  water  and  did  not  have  rail¬ 
ing.  If  it  Avere  desired  to  liaA'e  railing  a 
%-in.  cable  avouUI  he  sufficient.  Of 
course,  if  hundreds  of  people  were  to 
Avant  to  cross  at  one  time  the  l1/->'m- 
cable  might  be  necessary. 

We  use  %-in,  cable  for  pulling  stumps, 
and  two  strands  Aviil  pull  a  White  oak 
stump  16  to  18  inches  across.  If  i  light 
flooring  is  used  Ave  know  that  the  %-iu.  is 
heavy  enough.  One  day  a  big  freshet 
came  and  Avorked  up  one  of  the  trees. 
The  cables  held  the  big  tree  in  mid¬ 
stream  for  six  months  all  right.  Tn  all 
the  outfit  ought  not  to  cost  over  $15  to 
$20;  at  least  ours  did  not.  I£  trees  can¬ 
not  be  found  posts  Avell  guyed  would  be 
extra  over  the  above  price.  The  illus¬ 
trations  show  plan  of  cable,  and  of  foot¬ 
way.  SAM  C.  HOWARD. 

Granville  Co.,  N.  C. 


A  Western  Hay  Loader 

In  looking  through  your  paper  T  notice 
the  following  query  on  page  1071,  under 
“Farm  Mechanics” ;  “Is  there  any  kind 
of  a  machine  or  device  that  will  lift  u 
haycock  from  the  ground  up  on  a  Avagon 


Every  Part  Perfected 

Every  part  in  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell  has  been 
studied,  tested  and  revised  until  Mr.  Bate  pro¬ 
nounced  it  perfect. 

The  car  is  almost  without  castings.  There  are 
440  parts— drop  forged  or  steel  stamped— which 
are  three  times  as  strong  as  castings. 

In  every  part  at  least  50  per  cent  is  added  to 
the  needed  strength. 

All  important  parts  are 
oversize.  The  parts  which 
meet  the  major  strains  are 
of  Chrome -Vanadium  steel. 

No  Bate  cantilever  spring — 
which  we  use — has  ever  yet 
been  broken. 

The  result  seems  to  be  a 
lifetime  car — what  Mr.  Bate 
has  aimed  at.  Six  of  these 
Bate-builtcarshave  averaged 


The  result  is  a  car  of  wondrous  endurance,  a 
car  of  low  upkeep,  an  almost  trouble-proof  car. 
It  is  the  car  which  great  engineers  are  buying. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  list  of  them. 

The  extras  alone — things  other  cars  omit — will 
cost  us  this  season  over  $2,000,000. 

Such  a  car  at  the  Mitchell  price  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  save  for  our  factory  efficiency.  About 
98  per  cent  of  this  car  is  built  in  this  plant,  under 

Mr.  Bate’s  efficiency  meth¬ 
ods.  And  all  those  savings 
go  into  extra  value. 

If  you  don’t  know  the 
nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  his  name.  Let  him  show 
you  all  that  John  W.  Bate 
has  done.  It  will  win  your 
admiration. 

Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 
Successor  to  Mitchell- Lewis  Motor  Co. 
Racine,  WiS.,  U.  S.  A. 


C  t  20  C  F.  o.  b. 
tj])  JL  At  O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  T ouringCar 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six;  48  horsepower; 
127-inch  wheelbase;  complete  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  26  extra  features. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Lightning  attracted  to 
a  wire  clothesline  killed  Mrs.  Grant  Her¬ 
ring  at  Ilarrisonville,  Va.,  Ang.  24,  as 
she  was  gathering  her  washing.  The 
bolt  then  jumped  to  a  doorway  nearby 
and  killed  a  neighbor’s  child. 

Alleging  that  the  company  failed  to 
accord  proper  protection  of  its  employees, 
Charles  R,  Watson  and  Frances  W. 
AVatson  filed  suit  in  the  District  Court, 
El  Paso,  Tex..  Aug.  24,  against  the 
Cusi  Mining  Company  of  Chicago  for 
$100,000  actual  and  $25,000  exemplary 
damages  for  the  death  of  their  father, 
Charles  Rea  Watson,  at  Santa  Ysabed, 
Mexico,  on  January  10.  In  the  petition 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
1915  Charles  Rea  AVatson  was  ordered 
to  Mexico  to  open  up  the  mines  during 
the  early  part  of  January.  He  with  others 
was  taken  off  the  train  and  murdered  by 
Mexican  bandits  at  Santa  Ysabel.  AVat¬ 
son  was  manager  of  the  Cusi  Alines. 

Acting  on  the  precedent  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Danbury  hatters,  when  it  was 
decided  damages  may  be  collected  from 
striking  employees  adjudged  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  local  foundries  at.  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Aug.  24.  procured  the  arrest  on  a 
body  writ  of  T.  F.  Duffy,  an  official  in 
the  International  Iron  Moulders’  Union 
of  North  America,  in  the  course  of  four 
suits  started  against  union  officials  and 
striking  employees.  It  is  charged  Duffy 
and  other  officials,  with  the  employees, 
conspired  to  prevent  operation  of  the 
foundries.  Duffy  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
custodian,  being  unable  to  furnish  $50.- 
000  bail. 

Joseph  Frooks,  former  New  York  As¬ 
semblyman,  was  found  guilty  in  New 
York,  Aug.  25,  of  violating  the  sanitary 
code  by  selling  a  neck  bag  or  amulet 
stamped  with  a  red  cross  oud  bearing 
the  words  “Infantile  A.  S.  Disease  Pro¬ 
tector."  Justices  Collins.  Edwards  and 
Freschi  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
continued  Frooks’ s  bail  of  $1,000  to 
September  1.  during  which  time  the  case 
will  be  investigated  further.  Crooks, 
who  lives  at  02  East  Eighth  Street,  had 
a  place  in  Chrysfie  Street  where,  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Board  of  Health  discovered, 
lie  was  making  the  amulets.  The  health 
authorities  contend  the  bags  are  useless, 
and  that  besides  Frooks  had  no  permit 
to  make  or  sell  any  such  article. 

Results  of  the  campaign  that  has  been 
waged  for  years  for  a  sane  Fourth  of 
July  are  shown  in  figures  made  public, 
Aug.  25.  by  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  which  for  fourteen  years  has 
taken  a  poll  of  every  State  and  city  of 
importance  regarding  Fourth  of  July  cas¬ 
ualties.  Not  one  case  of  tetanus  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  entire  country  in  1916  and 
not  one  person  was  blinded  by  gunpow¬ 
der.  according  to  the  association’s  state¬ 
ment.  Only  30  deaths  took  place,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4(19  in  1903,  the  first  year 
complete  figures  were  obtained. 

Henry  A.  Salzer.  president  of  the  John 
A.  Salzer  Seed  Co,,  La  Crosse.  AA’is.. 
was  instantly  killed,  August  22.  when  his 
automobile  plunged  over  a  75-foot  em¬ 
bankment  uear  Dresback,  Minn.  Mrs,  Ed¬ 
ward  Kramer,  wife  of  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  professor,  and  the  chauffeur. 
Emil  *  Dickson,  were  slightly  injured, 
while  Airs.  Salzer  and  Prof.  Kramer  es¬ 
caped  unhurt.  Air.  Salzer  was  61  years 
of  age. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  eight  others 
injured,  one  of  them  fatally,  when  eleven 
of  fourteen  automobiles  piled  up  at  the 
first  turn  during  the  100  mile  voce  at 
Recreation  Park,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Aug.  27.  The  accident  occurred  when 
the  car  leading  in  the  race  skidded 
and  struck  the  fence  at  the  first  turn. 
It  was  overturned  and  thrown  squarely 
across  the  track.  Before  track  attend¬ 
ants  could  signal  die  other  drivers  ten  of 
the  machines  going  at  a  terrific  clip 
.  plowed  into  the  overturned  car.  Five 
of  them  were  demolished. 

Two  men  and  two  children  lost  their 
lives  and  four  other  persona  were  injured. 
Aug.  26.  when  an  automobile  occupied 
by  Earl  Sherman  and  family  of  Endicofct, 
N.  Y.,  went  over  an  embankment  into 
the  Tioga  River  near  Covington,  Pa. 

It  was  announced,  Aug.  2S,  that  a 
registered  United  States  mail  pouch  con¬ 
taining  $30,000  in  currency  and  negoti¬ 
able  bonds  had  disappeared  from  a  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  trolley  car  between  Lake 
George  and  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.  The  mails 
are  transported  on  trolley  cars  between 
these  points. 

Benny  Nicgowsky,  a  laborer  in  the 
Retsof  salt  mine  in  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  was  reported  missing  after  the 
nightly  checkout,  Aug.  12.  His  compan¬ 
ions  believed  he  had  quit  his  job,  and  so 
reported  to  the  police.  William  A. 
Wheeler,  District  Attorney,  insisted,  Aug. 
25,  on  a  search  of  the  mines.  Nicgow¬ 
sky  was  found  in  a  worked-out  section 
of  the  salt  caverns  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  He  was  emaciated,  almost  a 
skeleton.  His  face  and  body  were  black. 
He  explained  he  had  lost  himself  in  the 
maze  of  mining  channels.  He  searched 
for  10  (lays  looking  for  the  opening  to 
the  surface.  Then  he  gave  up  through 
exhaustion  and  was  dying  slowly  when 
his  rescuers  found  him.  Hope  is  held 
out  for  liis  recovery. 

Rear  Admiral  Pond  at  San  Domingo 
city  cabled  the  Navy  Department,  Aug. 
29.  that  the  armored  cruiser  Memphis 
had  been  swept  upon  the  rocks  by  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  harbor  there  and  would  be  a 
total  loss.  Although  it  .was  expected  all 


on  hoard  the  cruiser  would  be  saved  the 
Admiral  reported  that  20  men  returning 
to  the  ship  from  shore  leave  in  a  motor- 
boat  had  been  drowned. 

George  Moore,  negro,  of  Utica,  was 
rescued,  Aug.  27.  from  a  freight  car  in 
the  Lackawanna  yards  at  Dover.  N.  J., 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  three  clays. 
He  was  almost  frantic  from  hunger  and 
thirst  when  rescued.  He  said  he  had 
met  a  man  who*  said  he  could  save  his 
money  by  sleeping  in  freight  cars.  The 
man  took  him  to  one,  and  both  of  the 
men  went  to  sleep  there.  During  the  night 
the  other  man  stole  the  money,  less  than 
$1.  that  Moore  had,  left  the  car  and 
locked  the  door  from  the  outside. 

Delegates  from  thirty-three  States, 
Canada  and  Alaska  enrolled  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  tenth  annual  National 
Conference  on  Taxation  at.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Aug.  28.  The  c  mference  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Tax  Asso¬ 
ciation.  More  territory  than  ever  before 
represented  sent,  delegates  this  year,  the 
officers  said.  A  warning  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  increase  public  expenditures 
which  require  taxes  to  be  raised  must  he 
stopped  was  sounded  by  Allen  Ripley 
Foote  of  Columbus.  O.,  founder  of  the 
National  Tax  Association.  Air.  Foote 
also  asserted  that  be  believes  the  time  has 
come  when  a  fourth  department  of  State 
is  needed — a  department  of  public  ac¬ 
counting  and  auditing,  A  State  tax  com¬ 
mission  to  supervise  the  work  of  tax  as¬ 
sessors  was  suggested  by  Fred  A.  Sims, 
former  Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana  and 
member  of  the  State  Tax  Board,  in  an 
address  on  “Divorcing  the  Assessor  from 
Politics.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Because  of 
published  reports  crediting  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  predict¬ 
ing  a  big  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  be¬ 
cause  of  damage  done  the  growing  crop 
by  black  rust,  the  Department,  Aug.  24, 
issued  the  following  statement  :  “No  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  any  statement  to 
the  effect  that  wheat  would  rise  to  $2  or 
any  other  price,  or  has  made  prediction 
as  to  the  effect  of  black  rust  on  prices  of 
wheat.” 

Members  of  the  American  Rose  So¬ 
ciety  have  been  raising  money  to  co¬ 
operate  in  employing  a  trained  plant 


pathologist  to  investigate  diseases  of 
roses.  Sufficient  money  has  now  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  assure  this  work,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  Doctor  L.  M.  Massey 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  is 
conducting  the  investigations.  In  order 
that  this  survey  may  reach  its  maximum 
efficiency,  it  will  he  necessary  for  the 
growers  to  cooperate  b.v  sending  speci¬ 
mens  of  diseased  plants.  Franked  tags 
will  be  supplied  on  request.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  grower  will  interesl  himself  in 
this  work  sufficiently  to  collect  and  send 
diseased  material  together  with  a  brief 
statement  regarding  varieties  affected, 
nature  and  extent  of  injury,  time  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease,  and  other  points 
of  interest  which  may  have  been  noticed. 
The  material  sent  should  be  freshly  col¬ 
lected  and  should  Show  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  disease.  Where 
roots  are  sent  it.  will  usually  be  undesir¬ 
able  to  enclose  any  soil.  Where  conven¬ 
ient.  specimens  should  be  mailed  so  as  to 
reach  Ithaca  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
ATirginin  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  December  5-7. 

WASHINGTON.— A  protocol  ampli¬ 
fying  the  financial,  economic  and  admin¬ 
istrative  treaty  with  Ilayti  was  signed, 
Aug.  24,  by  Secretary  Lansing  and  Min¬ 
ister  Alenos.  The  most  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  treaty  is  the  provision  that 
the  native  police  force  is  to  be  officered 
by  Americans.  The  chief  purpose  is  to 
provide  for  internal  peace  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  withdrawal  of  the  marines.  The 
native  constabulary  will  consist,  of  2.100 
enlisted  men,  with  probably  300  American 
officers,  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  appointed  b.V  the 
President  of  Hayti.  It  is  thought  that 
this  force  will  preserve  peace  among  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
will  he  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  by 
native  officers  appointed  after  examina¬ 
tion.  Administration  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  systems  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Lieut.  Edgar  <L  Oberiin  of 
the  navy.  The  treaty  provides  for  an 
American  receiver-general  for  customs  re¬ 
ceipts,  an  American  financial  adviser  and 
an  American  engineer  for  sanitation  and 
general  improvements.  It  prohibits  any 
increase  of  debt,  or  sale  of  territory.  A 


protocol  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  settle  all 
foreign  debts  by  arbitration. 

Aug.  29  the  President,  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  to  Congress  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike : 

1.  An  eight  hour  day  for  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  the  workability  of  the. 
eight  hour  day  and  of  the  wage  questions 
involved  in  the  present  controversy. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  law  providing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Canadian  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  for  an  investigation  of  railroad 
controversies  and  prohibiting  strikes  or 
lockouts  during  the  investigation. 

4.  Approval  by  Congress  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  of  increases  in  freight  rates  to 
meet  the  additional  expenditures  made 
necessary  by  the  eight  hour  day. 

5.  Granting  of  power  to  the  President, 
in  case  of  military  necessity  to  seize  and 
operate  the  railroads. 

6.  Enlargement  and  administrative-  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


Potato  Growers’  Tour 

Up  in  Franklin  County.  N.  Y.,  a  potato 
asociation  lias  been  organized.  Last  year 
some  of  the  leasing  potato  growers  of  this 
county  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  seed  potato  interest.  There 
was  a  demand  from  the  South  for  high- 
class  Northern-grown  seed,  which  grows 
in  a  superior  way  up  in  that  Northern 
country,  so  these  growers  got.  together, 
formed  their  organization,  and  have  made 
a  success  of  it.  They  are  now  preparing 
what  they  call  a  Special  Potato  Tour,  for 
September  Sth.  This  will  mean  a  trip 
through  the  potuto-growing  section,  stop¬ 
ping  at.  farms  where  superior  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  members  of  this  association 
are  working  along  approved  liues  to  pro¬ 
duce  potatoes  free  from  disease  and  true 
to  type  Anyone  interested  in  superior 
seed  will  find  this  trip  a  good  one.  Clar¬ 
ence  Collins,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 


The  Man  Behind 
This  Sign  Gives 
", Most  Miles  Per  Dollar” 


The  Firestone  Dealer— he  is  the  man  to  depend  on  for  service  that 
gets  results — he  will  equip  your  car  with  tires  that  mean  Safety,  Com¬ 
fort  and  Economy  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  Non-Skid  grip  with  massive  body  behind 
it;  the  tough,  enduring  tread;  the  easy  ride  of 
the  rubber — all  these  the  Firestone  Dealer  is 
prepared  to  insure  your  car  at  only  average 
cost.  He  gives,  also,  highest  quality  in 
service  —  the  service  that  saves  you  time 
and  money. 

Ask  him  about  the  Firestone  Red  Side  Wall 
and  Black  Tread — the  combination  which  gives 
the  added  value  of  fine  appearance. 


A  Supply  of  Firestone 
Accessories 

is  positively  essential  to  the  full  service  your  ma¬ 
chine  requires  at  all  times.  They  are  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply  and  certain  to  work.  Your  dealer  has  them. 

Pree  Offer _ Send  the  name  of  your 

i  fUt;  vyJICf  dealer  and  make  of  your 

tiresandgetone  of  our  CementlessTube  Patches. 
Also  copy  of  our  book, “Mileage  Talks,”  No.  18. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY —Akron,  O. 

"America' 8  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers ”  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1155.) 

“They  have  been  fined,  some  of  them,” 
he  replied,  “but  the  folks  are  a  bit  afraid 
of  them,  especially  of  Bill  Carey.  They 
would  think  little  of  setting  fire  to  a 
farmer’s  barn  if  they  considered  him  to 
blame  for  their  troubles.  Besides,  the 
real  fault  is  on  the  men  who  sell  them 
the  stuff.” 

“Why  not.  stop  the  trade?  It’s  against 
the  law  in  town,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  but  it’s  not  so  easily  stopped  as 
you  suppose.  People  hate  to  be  mixed 
up  in  such  a  matter.  Everybody  knows 
what’s  going  on,  but  that  isn’t  evidence. 
It  must  be  proved  in  court,  and  the  judge 
is  always  hard  to  convince  on  liquor 
cases.  It  must  be  shown  that  a  man 
got  the  liquor  there  beyond  a  possible 
doubt.  Not  one  of  the  regular  crowd 
would  admit,  the  fact  under  oath  in  court, 
and  those  people  are  too  sharp  to  sell  to 
a  stranger,  or  to  one  of  ns.  To  hire  a 
detective  costs  money  and  there  is  none 
for  the  purpose.”  v 

“So  there’s  nothing  to  be  done,  and  you 
good  people  let  them  go  on  spoiling  young 
chaps  like  my  friend.  Harry  Hickey.” 

John  Joy  looked  troubled.  “We  can 
do  this  much :  Form  a  little  society 
among  a  few  reliable  men  of  the  churches 
of  the  town  and  raise  enough  money  to 
pay  for  taking  the  case  to  court.” 

“But  the  evidence?” 

“That’s  where  we  always  fall  down. 
We  make  a  raid  and  find  nothing.  They 
probably  carry  a  bottle  and  glasses  in 
their  pockets  and  hide  most  of  the  stock 
where  nobody  could  find  it.” 

“If  there  was  somebody  that  knows 
the  crowd,  and  one  that  they  wouldn’t 
suspect,”  I  suggested. 

“Well,  there’s  you.” 

“Whew !”  I  whistled.  “I’d  hate  to  do 
it.” 

“That's  what  they  all  say,  and  there 
we  are.” 

“But  I  will,”  I  said  finally,  “or  I’ll 
try,”  and  so  I  did. 

First  I  went  down  to  the  Marks  sta¬ 
ble  one  night  as  if  to  hire  oue  of  the 
gang  to  help  me  at  haying.  I  took  care 
that  the  man  I  asked  for  wasn’t  in  sight, 
however.  I  hung  around  talking  until  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  by  the  appearance 
of  men  going  in  and  out,  and  the  sounds 
I  heard,  that  the  drinking  was  mostly 
done  in  the  room  back  of  the  office.  Bill 
Carey  was  in  sight,  and  I  spoke  to  him 
briefly,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
call  to  him  those  liquorish  first  nights  on 
the  hill.  He  was  at  first,  inclined  to  be 
sullen,  but  thawed  out  to  me  a  little 
and  asked  me  to  drink. 

“Not  tonight,”  I  replied. 

Then  we  all  set  our  little  trap.  A 
couple  of  nights  later  I  went  down  to 
the  stable  again  in  my  working  clothes. 
It  was  dark  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  we  posted  one  of  the  church 
members  of  our  law  and  order  society  and 
Harry  near  the  window  of  the  suspected 
room.  I  hesitated  to  get  Harry  into  the 
affair,  hut  concluded  it  might  be  the  best 
method  for  him  to  break  away  from  the 
whole  crowd.  The  two  spies  went  around 
by  a  back  street  to  take  their  post  about 
the  time  I  arrived  at  the  front  way. 
After  more  talk  with  the  stable  crowd 
about  hiring  a  man  to  work,  I  followed 
some  of  them  into  the  room  hack  of  the 
office.  The  Marks  brothers  were  both 
there,  and  men  were  seated  at  a  table 
with  glasses  and  a  bottle  or  two.  The 
elder  Marks  scowled  in  my  direction. 

“You  moost  not  come  in  here,”  he 
called  out  to  me.  “These  is  private 
rooms.” 

“O,  I'm  all  right,”  I  responded  as  off¬ 
handedly  as  I  could.  “Ask  Bill  Carey 
here.  He  knows  me!” 

“Yep !  He’s  all  right  I  ’spose,”  re¬ 
sponded  my  old  acquaintance  somewhat 
reluctantly  as  it  seemed. 

Marks  put  one  of  the  bottles  in  his 
pockets,  and  as  I  sat  down  at  the  table 
close  to  the  window  he  poured  out  some¬ 
thing  from  the  other  bottle.  I  looked  at 
it  as  if  dissatisfied.  “Haven’t  you  any 
brandy,"  I  asked.  He  glanced  at  his 
brother  standing  near. 

“Go  down  and  get  a  small  bottle  of 
brandy." 


“Ha-ha  !”  laughed  Bill  Carey.  “Whis¬ 
key  used  to  he  good  enough  for  him.” 

I  watched  the  other  Marks,  and  saw 
him  go  through  and  down  that  cellar  evi¬ 
dently  just  over  the  cellar  stairs.  When 
he  had  gone  and  the  others  back  towards 
mo  I  lifted  the  heavy  curtain  as  if  to 
look  out. 

“Ili,  do  not  do  that,”  cried  the  man, 
turning  quickly. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Lateral  Support  of  Land  or  Soil 

I  bought  two  building  lots  seven  years 
ago;  upon  oue  I  built  a  house,  the  other 
I  have  for  a  garden.  Below  the  garden 
lot  is  a  triangle  building  lot.  on  whieh 
(two  years  after  I  bought  mine)  the 
party  of  the  first  part  started  digging 


sand.  T  spoke  to  him  about  it  one  day. 
stating  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  in 
time  it  would  let  my  garden  down.  He 
said  it  would  he  filled  up  after  they  got 
enough  for  a  new  house  and  it  would  be 
all  right.  Since  then  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  loads  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  10  feet,  and  at  the  top  within  one  foot 
of  my  fence  line  and  very  straight  down, 
which  crumbles  more  and  more  every 
time  it  freezes.  For  the  past  three  years 
I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
buying  logs  and  burying  them  three  feet 
inside  of  my  fence  and  planted  a  private 
hedge  for  i^s  protection.  I  asked  the  just- 
tice  about  it  and  he  told  me  I  had  nothing 
to  say  until  my  bank  fell.  F.  A.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beeves,  in  his  work  on  “Beal  Property" 
states  it  as  the  general  rule  that  there 
exists  by  nature  the  right  of  every  land- 
owner  to  have  his  soil  supported  laterally, 
in  ils  natural  state,  by  the  soil  or  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  neighboring  proprietor.  When, 
therefore,  one  makes  an  excavation  upon 
his  own  land,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sand.  clay,  or  other  material  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  land  will  fall  into  the  pit  or  be 
disturbed  if  not  artificially  supported,  and 
there  is  no  special  contract  or  statute  au¬ 
thorizing  him  so  to  dig,  he  must  shore  up 


or  otherwise  support  the  other’s  soil,  so 
as  to  retain  it  in  its  natural  condition; 
or  he  will  be  liable  for  the  resulting  in¬ 
jury.  And  this  is  true  regardless  of  the 
loeatiou,  contour  or  constituent  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  neighboring  land.  This  right 
to  the  lateral  support  of  natural  soil  is 
absolute,  unless  restricted  by  contract  or 
statute;  and  when  if  is  interfered  with, 
all  that  its  owner  needs  to  prove,  in  order 
to  establish  a  cause  of  action,  is  that,  he 
has  suffered  damage  because  of  such  dis¬ 
turbance.  How  need  not  show  that  the  ex¬ 
cavation  which  caused  his  soil  to  cave  in 
was  done  in  any  careless,  negligent  or  un¬ 
skilful  manner.  You  should  therefore  no¬ 
tify  your  neighbor  in  writing  immediately 
that  you  will  hold  him  responsible  for  any 
damage  that  may  be  doue,  as  well  as  for 
the  expense  that  you  have  already  been 
put  to,  and  that  if  he  continues  it  with¬ 
out  provision  for  the  retention  of  your 
soil  you  will  have  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps  to  protect  your  rights. 


“Hid  you  see  my  sunburst  last  night?" 
inquired  the  pompous  Mrs.  Newrieh  of 
her  poorer  neighbor.  “No,  I  didn't," 
said  the  neighbor  caustically,  “but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  he  would  if  he  ate  another 
bite.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal, 


THE  CAR  AHEAD 

A  Hudson  Super- Six 

When  you  buy  a  car  in  the  Hudson  class  you  buy  that  car  to 
keep.  So  the  question  is  a  big  one.  What  that  car  is  or  isn’t 
matters  much  for  years  and  years.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face* 


Always  the  Master 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  under  every 
condition,  will  or  can  be  “The  Car  Ahead.” 

No  other  stock  car  ever  went  so  fast. 
None  ever  went  so  far  in  one  day.  None 
ever  climbed  such  hills  on  high  gear.  And 
none  ever  picked  up  so  quickly. 

Those  are  facts  based  on  official  tests.  And 
no  car  built  can  successfully  dispute  them. 

So  the  Super-Six  owner,  in  traffic  or  on 
highways,  on  hills  or  on  levels,  feels  himself 
the  master  of  the  road. 

Why  You  Should  Care 

We  hear  men  say,  “Well,  I  don’t  care.  I 
don’t  want  speed.  I  don’t  need  that  power.” 

But  you  do  want — don’t  you? — the  best 
car  in  your  class,  when  you  pay  about  the 
price  that  gets  it. 

Let  the  extra  capacity  remain  latent 
capacity.  Keep  the 
speed  and  the  power 
in  reserve. 
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You  can  out-dis¬ 
tance  your  rivals 
without  going  faster, 
because  of  the  quick 
pick-up.  In  traffic 
and  in  hill  -  climbing 
you  have  less  change 
of  gears.  Everywhere 
you  get  effortless  per¬ 
formance.  And  you 
rarely  tax  the  motor 
to  half  its  capacity. 
That  means  long  life 
and  economy. 


No  Feats  Like  These 
Ever  Before  Performed 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex¬ 
celling  all  former  stock  cats  in  these  tests. 

100  mile,  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec.,  averaging 
74,67  miles  per  hour  for  a  7-passcnger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 
75.8  miles  per  hour. _ 

Also  fastest  time  up  world  s  highest  highway 
to  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak— against  20  contest¬ 
ants — with  Hudson  Super-Six  Special. 

3 
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80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  invention — patented  by 
Hudson — has  added  80  per  cent  to  this 
motor’s  efficiency.  It  does  this  by  re¬ 
ducing  vibration,  the  cause  of  motor 
friction.  So  it  adds  just  as  much  to 
motor  smoothness.  And  it  adds  just  as 
much  to  endurance. 

Our  radical  tests — like  those  cited  below 
— seem  to  prove  that  the  Super-Six  doubles 
endurance. 

The  motor  is  the  heart  of  your  car,  and  the 
life  of  it.  The  leaders  of  motordom  have 
always  led  on  motors.  Why  should  any 
man  buy  a  fine  car  now  without  demanding 
that  motor  supremacy? 

14,000  Now  Running 

More  than  14,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes 

are  now  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  You  can 
anywhere  learn  how 
men  like  them.  Parts 
are  ordered  or  on 
hand  for  31,000  more. 
So  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Super- 
Six  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  1775 


Touring  Sedan  ....  $2000 
Limousine .  2750 

(A//  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


By  quadrupling 
our  output  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time, 
keeping  close  to  the 
demand.  So  fine  car 
buyers  can  now  get 
the  car  they  want. 


Town  Car . $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 

Limousine  Landaulet  .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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of  developin';  and  harnessing  power. *  At 
the  Lyndnnville  school  the  power  and 
light  are  obtained  from  a  plant  located  at 
a  small  river  where  a  dam  has  been 
erected,  and  so  that  the  water  is  har¬ 
nessed  to  do  the  work  of  an  army  of 
horses.  There  are  thousands  of  other 
streams  just  like  this  one  now  tumbling 
lazily  down  the  hills,  singing  through  the 
farms,  dancing  away  to  the  ocean — happy 
drones,  when  they  might  easily  be  still 
happier  workers.  There  is  hardly  a 
farmhouse  or  farm  community  in  North¬ 
ern  Vermont  out  of  reach  of  one  of  these 
streams.  The  boys  at  this  school  will 
learn  how  to  harness  these  streams  and 
how  to  turn  their  force  into  light  and 
heat  and  mechanical  power.  What  may 
follow  from  this  alone  is  almost,  beyond 
our  present  comprehension.  Vermont 
must  import  its  coal,  and  pays  a  fearful 
tax  to  the  railroads  and  the  mines-for 
heat  and  power.  Vet  it  probably  has  a 
more  complete  and  widely  distributed 
water  power  than  any  other  State  east' 
public  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  this 
State  in  power  is  harnessed  and  made  to  serve 
form-  home s  and  form-  villages  these  hills 
will  be  the  best  and  most  hopeful  places 
on  earth  for  those  who  love  farm  life. 
These  are  hut  a  few  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  which  this  farm  school  will  con¬ 
sider.  Anything  that  will  make  the  Ver¬ 
mont  farm  a  better  place  and  the  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  a  better  citizen,  I  think 
this  school  will  go.  A  little  later  I 
„  would  like  to  tell  in  more  detail  how  it. 
came  to  be  and  how  it  is  organized.  The 
head  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  E.  S. 
Brigham. 

A  Profitabi-E  Farm. — Brigham  is 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Ver¬ 
mont.  A  good  many  of  these  officials 
never  really  committed  any  agriculture 
worth  talking  about,  but  Brigham  is  a 
farmer.  Ilis  farm  at  St.  Albans  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Vermont.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  farms  in  the  State  just  as 
well  located  and  with  just  as  good  soil, 
but  they  have  been  worked  with  horses  or 
oxen.  Science  and  sense  have  not  always 
been  yoked  together  and  trained  to  pull 
evenly.  Some  years  ago  Brigham  was 
growing  beaus  for  the  canning  factory 
and  struck  upon  the  rock  of  blight.  He 
learned  how  to  tight  it  off.  Now  he  has 
a  superior  strain  of  beans  for  seed.  Four 
years  ago  I  walked  over  this  farm  and 
passed  through  n  wet,  soggy  pasture.  It 
was  evidently  good  laud,  but  waterlogged 
because  the  sluggish  stream  could  not 
carry  the  water  away  fast  enough.  Now 
the  soil  is  firm  and  mellow,  and  the  field 
is  covered  with  great  crops  of  beans  and 
potatoes.  The  bed  of  that  sluggish 
stream  was  blown  out  with  dynamite  and 
a  system  of  tile  drainage  installed.  This 
took  out  the  useless  water  and  left  the 
finest  of  soil— rich  from  the  accumulation 
of  years  soaking  down  from  the  upper 
land.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
Wet  land  all  over  Vermont  which  could 
be  drained  and  dried  into  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  Vermont  has  a  law  which 
enables  the  community  to  loan  money  on 
drainage  bonds  direct  to  farmers.  On 
this  farm  a  full  system  of  cover  crops  is 
worked  out  and  the  soil  is  now  in  such 
shape  that  the  tillable  land  returns  an 
average  income  of  .$100  per  acre.  There 
is  enough  level  land  on  this  farm  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  a  tractor  which  will  turn 
over  the  soil,  harrow  and  fine  it  and  then 
rest  under  cover  until  the  crops  are 
ready.  Then  it  will  cut  the  corn  and 
blow  it  into  the  silo,  and  do  any  other 
work  which  requires  a  turning  wheel.  In 
his  work  as  Commissioner  Brigham  has 
been  trying  to  get  farmers  to  co-operate. 
There  is  too  much  whole  milk  sent  out  of 
Vermont.  This  means  a  slow  draining  of 
fertility,  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
create  a  surplus  of  milk  which  enables 
dealers  to  keep  down  the  price,  or  to  say 
what  it  shall  be.  If  this  milk,  or  much  of 
it,  could  be  kept  in  Vermont  and  made 
into  high-class  butter  in  creameries 
owned  and  operated  by  farmers  there 
would  be  three  savings.  The  fertility  and 
feeding  value  of  the  skim-milk  would  be 
kept  at.  home,  the  owners  of  the  creamery 
would  receive  all  the  profit,  and  this 
Would  lead  to  other  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  in  buying  and  selling.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  one  such  co-operative  creamery 
making  fine  butter  and  selling  it  to  good 
advantage.  I  am  going  to  buy  butter  di¬ 
rect.  from  this  creamery — sent  by  parcel 
post.  Brigham's  idea  is  to  organize  these 
creameries  and  have  a  State  official  in¬ 
spect  them  and  give  certificates  so  that 
the  butter  may  be  sold  under  a  State 
brand.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
which  will  be  worked  out  on  the  farm 
units  at  this  new  school.  Gov.  Gates  told 
rue  he  thought  there  should  he  more  life 
in  Vermont  agriculture.  He  probably 
meant  what  we  call  “punch.”  No  one 
knows  the  spirit  and  habits  of  Vermont 
farmers  better  Ilian  the  Governor.  He 
knows  just  how  far  they  will  go,  and  just 
how  far  ahead  of  them  it  is  safe  to  work. 
Out  in  Dakota  the  grandson  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  pioneer  would  jump  or  run  after 
new  ideas,  but  the  home  folks  are  more 
conservative  and  will  go  slowly.  Many 
of  them  are  still  as  independent  as  un¬ 
broken  horses,  hut  if  they  can  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  trained  through  co-operation 
the  effect  will  be  like  harnessing  one  of 
these  mountain  streams  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  power  that  has  long  been  wasted. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Pure  Ground  Bone 
For  your  Fall  Seeding 


Use  our  well-known  brands  for  your  Fall  seeding. 
They  are  reliable  crop  producers,  even  with  potash 
absent.  Do  not  depend  on  manure  in  which  there  is 
not  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  give  a  balance  ratio. 

IITBRADIYC  ^ure  Raw Knuckle  Bone  Flour 
iUDD/mU  iJ  Strictly  Pure  Fine  Bone 

These  well-known  brands  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 
Write  for  our  special  grass  book  and  full  price  list. 

It  will  be  sent  free. 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  agent  apply  direct  to  us 


of  course  be  an  increasing  business  m 
exports  of  granite  and  marble,  but  the 
great  industry  of  Vermont  will  always  be 
farming  and  the  dominating  class  will  he 
farmers.  That  being  so  there  must  be 
wise  and  true  leaders  trained  definitely 
to  be  farmers  aud  yet  with  clear  and 
broad  vision  to  grasp  the  part  which 
Vermont  farmers  must  take  in 
life.  For  Vermont  is  not  a  poor 
any  way.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  his¬ 
tory  and  it  has  sent  a  great  army  of  men 
and  women  and  a  flood  of  money  out  to 
develop  the  nation.  As  the  truly  agri¬ 
cultural  State  of  the  future  Vermont  will 
need  men  trained,  within  her  borders,  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  future,  Mr.  I  ail 
evidently  had  this  in  mind  when  he  turned 
this  great  property  over  to  the  State. 

A  Solid  Foundation. — It 
princely  gift.  There  is  no  agricultural 
college  in  the  country  with  a  better  outfit 
for  teaching  forming.  At  most  of  these 
institutions  the  “farm”  is  just  a  piece  of 
land  tacked  onto  the  institution — not  be¬ 
cause  it  typifies  the  farming  of  the  State, 
but  because  the  college  must  have  some 
sort  of  a  farm.  At  this  new  institution 
the  farm  will  be  pretty  much  the  whole 
thing — for  a  time  at  least.  It  is  a  big 
tract  of  Vermont  land — hill,  valley,  wood¬ 
land,  rock  and  stream,  just  like  thousands 
of  acres  upon  which  men  must  earn  their 
living  and  upon  which  the  future  of  I  er- 
niont  rests.  In  some  States  the  college 
farm  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the 
poorest  place — apparently  to  kill  off  the 
college.  In  other  cases  the  farm  is  on 
land  exceptionally  good.  *0  that  the  col¬ 
lege  may  make  a  remarkable  showing. 
Rarely  does  the  college  farm  cover  just 
the  soil  and  condition  under  which  the 
average  farmer  of  the  St. ate  must  do  his 
work  and  make  his  living.  That  is  one 
reason  why  onr  colleges  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  too  much  agriculture  and  too  little 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Work*  :  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This 
fefr  Bi^ Book  of  Barn  Plans 


Mif  Louden  Bam  Plans  is  not  our  barn  equipment  catalog;  it 
M /irWftllJ C  (  A  ml  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  112-page  book  of  practical  plans,  full 
Jl  U~TkLj§[  1  'Tl' /  Jv  of  dollar -saying  information  on  barn  construction  problems. 
Iw  ;  f,  y  )  mf  [t  shows  how  complete  and  convenient,  roomy  and  lahor-sav- 

MJ  '  MI  5ng,  warm  and  yet  well  ventilated,  a  moderate  priced  barn  can  be. 

■  {Li  *  lit  Mf  If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  you  need  this  book. 

|L  -  MI  W<  'll  send  you  a  copy  without  charge  if  you'll  pay  the  postage 

f  GO  cts.  in  stamps  or  coin). 

)  Get  Plans  Before  You  Build 

for  this  Our  Architectural  Department  will  gladly  furnish  you  preliminary 

Book  Today.  sketches  and  suggestions  without  charge,  and  complete  working  plans 

and  specifications  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can't  afford  to  build  without 
them.  We'll  write  you  fully  about  t  his  valuable  service  when  we  send  you  the  plan  book. 

LOUDEN  BARN  EQUIPMENT  makes  possible  n  clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum  upkeep  expense. 
It  reduces  labor  and  Increases  profits.  The  Louden  line  includes,  "everything  for  the  barn". 

Ask  for  our  big  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  promptly,  postpaid. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  <est.  isst).  2605  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


management  made  a  special  feature  of  ed¬ 
ucation — so  that  a  boy  can  go  out  of  this 
school  prepared  to  take  charge  of  either 
sort  of  farming.- 

Practical  Work. — It  is  a  large  un¬ 
dertaking  aud  a  bold  step  in  education. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  State,  working 
alone,  could  ever  develop  such  a  school— 
for  too  many  farmers  want  to  be  “shown” 
before  they  will  favor  large  expenditure 
for  an  experiment.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  individual  out  of  his  private  means 
could  ever  develop  such  a  thing  alone. 
The  backing  and  name  of  tbe  State  will 
add  a  character  and  confidence  to  the 
plan  which  will  help  put  it  through,  tin 
this  trip  we  drove  many  miles  right 
through  the  heart  of  rural  Vermont,  and 
thus  had  a  good  chance  to  study  the  plan 
and  layout  of  the  average  farm.  The 
body  or  heart  of  it  is  usually  iu  a  valley 
where  the  highway  runs.  Here  the  build¬ 
ings  are  located  and  the  cultivated  fields. 
Back  of  them  the  farm  climbs  up  a  hill 
more  or  less  steep  and  usually  crowned 
bv  a  growth  of  trees.  On  the.  average 
farm  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  Seems 
to  he  plowed.  There  will  be  a  cornfield 
on  good  soil  close  to  the  barn.  This 
corn  is  rarely  husked  or  dried,  hut.  is  cut 
into  the  silo!  There  will  usually  he  an¬ 
other  field  in  oats — at  the  time  of  our 


•  has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


WELL 

GLADLY 

SEND 

Catalog 


cCrown  Grain  Drills- 

Have  been  successfully  used  for  .’IS  years  by  American  farmers  for 


sowing  seeds  and  fertilizer.  The  most  complete  and  efficient  drills  sold 
Honestly  made  by  drill  experts  to  give  full  satisfaction.  Crown  Drill* 
made  in  plain  or  combination  styles  in  hoe.  single  or  double  disc. 

Manut'aoturersof  Crown  Fertilizer  tui <  1  Lime  Sowers  aud  Wheelbarrow  Gras: 
Seeders.  Insist  tlmt  your  dealer  show  yon  Crown  Drills. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  12  Wayno  Street,  PHELPS,  N.  Y 


PROSPERITY  IN’  CANADA — 5900,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  Iu  1015.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age.  30.10  bushels  per  acre  iu  Alberts.  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba,  'faxes  average  $24  aud 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  aud  tUe  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended1  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  6Yr  ;  privileges  of  paying  ill  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  Wo  will  lend 
yon  np  to  $2,000  in  Improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
Itself;  Particulars  on  request.  lleady-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  cany  terms.  J,oan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cnttle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  int«?rest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


1  will  send  you  a  copy  of  _  -Lrl 
my  big,  new,  3916  Bugsy  BOOR 
Book.  Free  and  Postpaid.  It  shows 
more  than  a  hundred  stunning:  new 
styles  which  my  big  factory  is  turn- 
Sng  out  this  season 
.  wnMV  at  prices  os  low  as 
fo)  HMSMyi  /  only  $SJ.2>  and  np. 

a*<Liiio  StSt  Itlckcry 
V  frrr- Vl yP*#  — tnuur.nt«*<i  ii  y«*re 

*l  Much 


SILO  FILLING  POWER 


Don’t  boy  any  onghm  at.  any  price  till  yon 
getonrnew freo book" Why.”  Ittellsln 
simple  words  and  pictures  the  facta  that  , 
distinguish  good  engines  from  poor  ones.  § 
WITTE  Kerosene  engines  are  lower  in  1 
price  and  fuel  expense.  Ask  for  Free 
Catalog  and  prices.  T 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1090  Oakland  Art..  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 

1890  Empire  Bldfo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  a; 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw... . 1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  A  A  A  CADMC  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 
llUUU  rAKIVIO  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  liow  ranch 
cash  yon  can  pay  and  we  will  aond  yon  n  carefully 
prepared  list  of  Just  such  places.  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  RROKFRS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .  Onciia.  New  York 
Other  offices  throughout  the  Stato. 


\ouALirv, 


.Sopsy  Vino,  which  was  a  local  corruption 
of  .Sops  o’  Wine,  the  correct  name  of  the 
apple.  This  apple  is  not  listed  in  any 
catalogue  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
not  a  good  market  apple,  for  its  keeping 
qualities  are  not  of  the  best.  For  an 
early  home  apple,  it  has  its  merits.  It  is 
very  early  and  can  be  used  for  pies  and 
sauce  long  before  it  is  ripe.  When  ma¬ 
ture  it  has  a  flavor  all  its  own  that  is 
equalled  by  hut  few  varieties.  Although 
at  this  time  it  lacks  acidity  it  can  he  com¬ 
bined  with  other  varieties  that  are  sour 
and  lack  flavor.  It  is  as  a  table  apple 
that  it  excels.  Some  agent,  or  agents, 
must  have  canvassed  my  locality  pretty 
thoroughly  about  75  years  ago,  judging 
by  the  age  of  the  few  trees  that  are  left 
on  my  farm  and  a  few  farms  and  gardens 
nearby.  The  old  varieties  have  been 
crowded  out  by  later  and  more  popular 
market  apples.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
of  these  two  could  be  obtained  from  nur¬ 
serymen  at  present.  This  is  intended  as 
a  tribute  to  these  two  old  varieties,  and 
not  as  an  advertisement.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  will  gladly  send  scions  to  any 
who  wish  to  try  them  on  receipt  of  suffi¬ 
cient  return  postage.  w.  n.  huse. 

New  Hampshire 


RURALISMS 


Gladiolus  tor  Cut  Flowers 

Will  you  give  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  growing  of  Gladioli  for  cut 
flowers  for  sale  in  Florida?  I  would  like 
to  know  what  they  will  bi'ing  and  at  what 
stage  to  Cut  them.  B.  N.  R. 

Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  local  conditions 
in  Tennessee,  I  am  unable  to  give  defin¬ 
ite  information  as  to  how  Gladioli  are 
grown  in  that  section,  though  I  should 
think  methods  necessary  to  success  in  the 
North  would  obtain  there  also.  The  first 
essential  would  be  well  ripened  bulbs.  In 
the  North  bulbs  remain  through  the 
Winter  season  in  a  dormant  state.  If 
planted  without  sufficient  period  of  rest 
to  complete  the  ripening  period  a  large 
percentage  will  not  produce  flowers.  Last 
Winter  a  number  of  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  planted  America  and  Mrs.  King 
about  December  15  in  greenhouses,  hop¬ 
ing  to  have  very  early  flowers  on  the 
market.  The  bulbs  used  had  been  har¬ 
vested  about  October  15,  and  the  two 
months  which  elapsed  between  these  two 
dates  were  not  sufficient  to  ripen  the 
bulbs  properly,  and  as  a  result  they  did 
not  come  into  bloom  much  earlier  than 
bulbs  planted  February  1,  and  only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  them  made  flowers. 
In  planting  in  a  warm  country  with  the 
expectation  of  shipping  the  flowers  to  a 
Northern  market  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  have  bad  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  thoroughly  ripen.  If  procured 
from  the  North  or  Holland  they  could 
safely  be  planted  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
of  February.  The  flowers  from  bulbs 
planted  at  that  time  would  be  on  the 
market  several  months  before  the  North¬ 
ern-grown  Gladioli. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  four  to  six 
inches  deep  in  rows  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  cultivation  to  be  done  with  a  horse, 
and  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
using  soil  that  is  well  enriched  and  in  a 
fine  mechanical  condition.  If  the  plants 
make  a  tall  growth  it  is  well  to  support 
them  in  some  way.  or  the  wind  will  blow 
them  over  and  cause  crooked  stems.  In 
cutting  the  spikes  for  market  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  part  of  the  stem  and  sev¬ 
eral  leaves  be  left  on  the  bulb,  or  it  will 
not  mature  properly. 

Where  Gladioli  are  to  be  shipped  a  long 
distance  they  should  he  cut  with  the  two 
lower  buds  just  showing  color,  and  packed 
in  corrugated  pasteboard  boxes  in  thin 
layers  with  wax  paper  between  each 
layer.  Cai-c  should  be  exercised  in  pack¬ 
ing  that  too  much  pressure  is  not  put  on 
the  flowering  end  of  the  st«-m.  Prices  of 
these  Southern-grown  Gladioli  on  the 
Northern  markets  vary  considerably  from 
season  to  season,  and  according  to  qual¬ 
ity,  though  the  average  is  from  three 
cents  to  six  cents  each. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

15  cts.  Each  — 6  for  90  cts . 


MARLEY  21/2  inches 
DEVON  2U  inches 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers 


The  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader 

Send  Today  for 

FUKE  Catalog  SESp 


your  soil 

Send  For  Booklet— Free 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co. 

V  New  York,  Baltimore,  PhiUdel- 
Ip.  phia,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  A 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  V5 ||j 
Boston.  etc. 


Weeping  Mulberry ;  Catalpa  Bungei 

There  was  a  very  fine  article  on  page 
822  on  standard  roses  on  Rugosa  stock. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  the  weep¬ 
ing  mulberry  and  Catalpa  Bungei? 

Walker,  N.  Y.  B.  A.  M. 

Catalpa  Bungei  and  weeping  mul¬ 
berry  are  usually  budded  on  stocks  of  the 
desired  height  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  former  being  worked  on  C.  speciosa 
or  C.  bignonioides,  the  latter  on  the 
white  and  Russian  mulberry,  mostly  the 
Russian.  If  not  familiar  with  the  work 
of  budding,  grafting,  etc.,  would  advise 
that  you  procure  a  copy  of  “The  Nursery 
Book,”  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  which  illus¬ 
trates  and  explains  the  various  methods 
of  opei’ation  in  so  plain  and  concise  a 
manner  that  anyone  may  understand  and 
perform  the  work.  K. 


Yon  wni  rare  money  by  getting  full  Inform*-  VjflW 
tiori  pertaining  to  this  Strang,  durable,  lour-  vij*?' 
down  spreader  made  famous  by  it*  rtiujilo  construction, 
low  oust  and  It*  saving  effects  in  lahe-r,  time  and  materials 
bcitii?  applied.  Posstlre-apider-chaln-forae-firt't.  Spread¬ 
ing  attachment,  spreads  rvgulurl.,  at  alt  times.  Auto¬ 
mat  ic-tt-vc-clutch  for  throwing  spreader  in  and  out  of 
(tear  from  seat.  Built  honestly  with  service  in  mind. 
Bettor  n  rite  -js  today  for  special  low  price,  and  free 
literature.  We  will  save  you  money. 

WOOOSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  019,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


WELL  drpYy'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  jp  colors  explains 

! - -  ” - S  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
running  . 


TOP  FEEO-NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

Wo  firiiarantco  this*  machine  to  spread,  accurately  and  positively,  100 
to  3,500  lbs.  ncr  acre,  any  granular  tnatenal,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  Jtent.  With  special  equipment  we  will  distribute  core 
lime,  coarse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Writ*  for  bookUt  R  to 

GREENWOOO  MFG.  CO.#  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Annual  Bearing  of  Apple  Trees 

Our  experience  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  ample  supply  of  soil 
moisture  as  the  proper  distribution  of  it 
that  induces  annual  hearing.  Last  sea¬ 
son  and  the  season  before  we  had  a 
rather  severe  dry  spell  in  early  Summer, 
followed  by  more  frequent  rains.  In  1014 
this  condition  of  dry  weather  with  its 
stoppage  of  tree  growth  came  in  July, 
aud  many  trees,  especially  Baldwin, 
which  bore  heavily  that  year,  had  some 
fruit  in  1015.  Part  of  this  may  he  laid 
to  the  fact  that  these  trees  were  thinned 
rather  severely  in  101  1.  In  1015  the  dry 
weather  came  in  June,  and  was  severe 
enough  to  check  growth  even  on  trees  in 
cultivated  land.  This  was  followed  by 
moist  weather  which  started  the  trees 
into  greater  vigor  hut  was  not  enough  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  new  leaf  aud  stem 
growth.  As  a  result  we  had  a  full  blos¬ 
soming  on  Baldwin  trees  which  had  borne 
fairly  large  crops  last  year  after  a  heavy 
crop  of  the  year  before.  We  believe  that 
a  rather  severe  drying  of  the  soil  not 
later  than  the  first  of  July,  followed  by 
as  much  water,  regularly  supplied,  as  can 
he  given  without  starting  new  growth  of 
the  twigs,  will  bring  annual  crops  in  most 
varieties.  'The  point  is,  not  so  much  to 
give  a  copious  supply  of  water  as  to  give 
it  after  the  ground  has  dried  out  enough 
to  check  wood  growth.  A.  c.  w. 

New  York. 


gear.  Send  for  /? 
it  today.  fL? 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48ElmSL.Quiacy.IIL 


4  Empire  S  75c 

that's  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  996  Quincy,  III. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

i  =  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  = 

||  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  | 

||  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft _  1.50  | 
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Two  Old  Apples 

The  title  refers  to  the  trees  rather  than 
the  apples,  although  one  of  the  apples 
was  of  more  than  the  average  age  when  I 
ate  it  on  July  8,  after  remaining  in  an 
open  barrel  in  the  cellar  since  last  Fall. 
It  was  not  the  only  one  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion.  In  this  locality  this  apple  is  known 
as  Sweet  Greening,  Winter  Greening  and 
Winter  Sweet.  I  don’t  know  its  legal 
name.  It  is  not  an  apple  for  the  general 
market,  for  the  demand  for  it  is  very  lim¬ 
ited,  but  a  tree  or  two  in  the  orchard  for 
home  consumption  is  worth  while.  The 
color  is  green,  changing  to  yellow.  The 
size  is  small,  but  this  may  be  increased 
by  thinning.  There  are  two  uses  of  this 
tipple  in  which  it  excels.  Baked  it  is, 
perhaps,  no  hotter  than  other  sweet 
apples,  but  its  keeping  qualities  make  it 
available  through  a  long  season.  As  the 
main  ingredient  of  boiled  cider  apple 
sauce  it  is  at  its  host.  With  me  boiled 
cider  sauce  made  of  sour  apples  is  not 
the  genuine  article,  but  I  suppose  that  is 
a  matter  of  early  experience. 

The  other  apple  included  in  the  title 
will  soon  bo  eatable.  Almost  as  soon  as 
one  cheek  turns  red  it  has  an  apple  flavor. 
As  a  boy  I  eagerly  consumed  them  as  soon 
as  they  were  big  enough  to  give  me  a 
mouthful,  and  now  that  I  am  on  the  other 
side  of  fifty  I  am  just  as  eager  to  get  the 
first  taste  of  a  Sopsy  as  I  was  then. 
Sopsy  was  our  boyish  contraction  of 


Get  Those  Boulders 
Out  of  Your  Way 


\  ou  might  be  getting  good  hard  cash  every  year  by 
growing  crops  where  the  boulders  lie.  Don’t  keep  on 
dodging  them.  Shatter  the  biggest  boulders  and  get  them 
out  of  your  way  forever.  You  can  do  the  work  yourself 
in  a  few  minutes.  You  take  no  risk  and  need  no  experi¬ 
ence  if  you  follow  simple  directions  and  use 

AtlasFcirm  Powder 


The  Book  Shelf 

Farm  Forestry,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fergu¬ 
son  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  covers  the 
subject  of  forestry  as  applied  to  the 
farm  market  and  is  intended  es¬ 
pecially  for  textbook  use  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  aud  high  schools. 
Prof.  Ferguson’s  practical  and  teaching 
experience  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  has  given  him  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  varying  forestry  requirements  in 
the  United  States.  Before  coming  to 
State  College  three  years  ago  Prof.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  professor  of  forestry  in  the 
University  of  Missouri.  The  book  covers 
woodlot  farming  in  the  great  plains  aud 
prairie  regions  as  well  as  in  more  East¬ 
ern  regions.  It  is  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Made  especially  for  farm  use 
and  sold  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  takes  the  place  of 
stump  pullers,  ditch  diggers, 
and  other  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  costs  little  and  may 
be  used  without  experience. 

**  Better  Farming  ”  Book  FREE 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  getour  valuable  illustrated  [” 
book  Better  Farming.'  It  is  full  of  helpful  in-  I 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  re¬ 
store  fertility  to  your  fields? 
blast  the  subsoil  and  release 
new  rich  plant  food.  Use  it  to 
blast  holes  for  fruit  trees.  It 
replaces  expensive  labor  and 
does  better,  quicker  work. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPOH 


formation.  Tells  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
cheaper  and  better  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  The 
Safest  Explosive.  Ask  for  it  now — FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offsets:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
loplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  St.  Louii 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

'  ^  -*•  . 

Send  me  your  74-page  hook  “Better  Fanning.** 
1  am  1  nreres ted  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which; l  mark  X.  10 

_  Stump  Blasting 

_  Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging- 
Quarry  ing-Mining, 


Name. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count  We?  in  thy  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0«,  equal  to  Ss.  Oil.,  or 
>}-  murks,  or  XOls  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Reference*  reqvi  Irt  d  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  8QUARE  OPAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  tore,  we  will  make  good  any  Joss 
to  paid  sub.'i'itbm*  ru-Mlncd  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swlntLW,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertlwns  or  misleading  advertitements  in  our  column^  ain't  any 
such  swindler  will  Ite  publicly  exposed.  Wo  arc  also  often  called  Upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  inintakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  house*,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  ut»  our  good 
office*  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  dehlfi  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tin  -  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  itldiji  one  jnoulli  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tun  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wl\(n  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  wHI  be  move  fanners  in  the  next  New 
York  Legislature  than  in  any  previous  one  if 
plans  work  out.  Many  farmers  are  being  designated 
for  the  primaries.  In  Orleans  County  Dr.  F.  M. 
Lattin,  a  fruit  grower,  is  in  the  primary  for  the 
Assembly  nomination,  while  Marc  W.  Cole  will  run 
for  Senator  against  Geo.  F.  Thompson.  Both  Cole 
and  Lattin  will  stand  for  marketing  reform.  There 
are  many  other  farmer  candidates  in  other  rural 
counties — they  are  fanners  too. 

IN  spite  of  all  that  lias  been  said  about  it  we  have 
a  number  of  people  writing  in  to  say  they  will 
sow  Sweet  clover  in  late  September  as  a  cover  crop. 
Their  idea  is  to  have  a  crop  for  plowing  under  next 
Spring.  They  will  lose  their  seed  and  their  labor, 
tor  Sweet  clover  is  not  adapted  to  this  late  seeding. 
It  should  go  in  during  July  at  the  latest  in  our  lati¬ 
tude,  if  you  expect  to  see  it  again!  Do  not  sow 
Sweet  clover  in  the  Fall  or  Crimson  clover  in  the 
Spring  unless  you  want  to  throw  the  seed  away. 
Bye  is  now  the  safest  cover  crop  for  you  to  use  in 
corn  or  after  potatoes.  We  should  put  a  little  Al- 
sike  clover  in  with  it. 

* 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tells  of  a  new 
scheme  for  cooperation..  In  Miami  County  the 
Hessian  fly  had  done  great  damage.  The  county 
agent  and  the  State  entomologist  assisted,  and  the 
farmers  were  organized.  As  many  as  possible  were 
induced  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  seed  any  wheat  un¬ 
til  the  entomologist  advised.  Then  a  breeding  cage 
was  installed  at  the  county  farm,  and  complete  rec¬ 
ords  of  egg-laying  by  the  insect  were  kept.  In  this 
way  it  was  learned  just  when  the  new  brood  of 
insects  would  appear  and  seeding  was  held  hack 
until  after  October  1  when  practically  all  the  flies 
had  disappeared.  The  result  of  this  cooperative 
work  was  very  satisfactory.  It  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  a  single  Hessian  fly  on  any  farm  field, 
while,  had  there  not  been  this  concerted  action,  there 
would  have  been  disaster  to  the  wheat.  It  makes 
little  difference  what  you  cooperate  for — to  kill  an 
insect  or  give  new  life  to  farming — (lie  act  of  com¬ 
bining  forces  gives  a  giant’s  strength. 

❖ 

AS  we  write  the  nation  is  threatened  with  a  great 
railroad  strike  on  the  part  of  workers  on  freight 
trains.  Our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  the  workmen  and  the 
railroad  executives.  The  workmen  demand  an  eight- 
hour  day  with  increased  wages  for  work  extending 
over  that  time.  The  railroad  men  will  not  grant  this 
unless  assured  that  they  can  have  an  increase  of 
freight  rates.  President  Wilson  attempted  to  adjust 
the  matter,  hut  without  success.  lie  thereupon  went 
to  Congress  and  requested  new  legislation.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  establishment  of  a  legal  eight-hour  day, 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  troubles  and  Federal 
light  to  seize  the  railroads  and  run  them  with  draft¬ 
ed  men  in  case  of  a  strike  or  public  need.  At  this 
time  it  is  not  known  just  what  Congress  will  do 
about  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  farmers  there  are 
several  things  in  all  this  which  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  A  freight  strike  now  would  mean  the  loss 
of  millions  in  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
crops,  and  this  loss  would  fall  directly  upon  our 
farmers.  As  for  an  eight-hour  day,  farmers  at  this 
season  must  average  12  hours  or«more,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  finish  their  work.  Railroad  em¬ 
ployees  are  paid  for  their  eight-hour  day  far  more, 
on  the  average,  than  the  farmers  receive  for  their 
12  hours  of  labor.  Through  their  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion  400,000  workmen,  or  less  than  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  get  what  they  want,  while 
15,000,000  farmers,  working  as  individuals,  must  take 
what  they  can  get!  President  Wilson’s  call  for  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  the  railroads  may  be  considered  a 


step  toward  government  ownership  or  absolute  con¬ 
trol,  for  if  this  be  needed  in  time  of  strife  it  will  he 
also  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  production  of  food 
and  fibre  is  just  as  important  ns  its  transportation. 
If  the  farmers  of  the  country  really  understood  what 
these  workmen  are  paid  and  how  they  are  able  to 
obtain  it  the  35-cent  dollar  would  he  soon  doubled. 

* 

“1  Ye  can  do  it  ourselves /” 

IIAT  is  the  slogan  of  the  Skillet  Creek  Farmers’ 
Club,  as  recorded  in  Bulletin  271  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station.  This  club  numbers 
about  75  men,  women  and  children,  and  no  one  can 
estimate  the  good  which  it  has  worked  out  for  the 
community. 

The  result  which  gives  the  people  of  the  Skillet  Creek 
neighborhood  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  the  delightful 
spirit  of  friendliness,  sympathetic  interest,  and  helpful¬ 
ness  which  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  has  been  established  a  neighborhood  ideal  which 
does  not  countenance  harsh  criticism  or  unkind  gossip. 
The  result  of  this  condition  is  displayed  in  the  per¬ 
vading  spirit  of  'contentment  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  sell  their  farms  and  leave  the  neighborhood. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  long  been  on  record  as  believing 
that  the  improving  of  our  country  conditions  and 
our  business  relation  is  at  the  basis  a  moral  propo¬ 
sition.  There  must  be  finer  and  more  friendly  re¬ 
lation  between  man  and  man  and  neighbor  and 
neighbor  before  we  can  ever  put  up  any  united 
strength  against  the  interests  which  are  bleeding 
farming.  The  members  of  this  farmers’  club  say, 
“ire  can  do  it  ourselves because  they  know  the 
neighborly  tie  holds  them  together.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  any  group  of  farmers  to  wait  for  someone  from 
the  outside  to  come  and  “help”  them — and  then  de¬ 
mand  half  the  proceeds  for  the  service.  Let  the 
-State  or  its  representatives  provide  the  machinery 
or  the  opportunity  and  then  let  the  farmers  get  to¬ 
gether  and  say,  “We  can  do  it  ourselves 

THIS  milk  question  or  the  contest  over  milk 
prices  has  now  come  down  to  a  definite  issue. 
The  details  are  given  on  the  next  page.  The  Dairy¬ 
men's  Reague  is  to  handle  the  milk  produced  by  its 
members  and  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  is 
to  act  as  agent  for  selling  it.  The  League,  through 
its  full  membership,  can  offer  a  controlling  quantity 
<>f  milk.  The  dealers  must,  have  this  supply  and  will 
pay  an  advanced  price  for  it  if  they  find  that  the 
League  members  hang  together.  The  Department 
can  and  will  handle  the  selling  end  properly  hut  it 
must  he  able  to  know  definitely  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  will  lie  delivered.  Therefore  the  whole 
tiling  comes  hack  to  the  farmers  themselves,  and  they 
are  face  to  face  with  the  responsibility.  After  end¬ 
less  work  and  planning  the  -situation  lias  reached  a 
point  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  situation  in 
the  milk  business.  The  final  test  has  now  come  for 
the  Dairymen's  League.  If  its  members  stand  firm, 
like  an  army,  and  refuse  to  make  contracts  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  lmt  let  the  League  sell  their  milk  through 
its  agent,  they  will  win  their  battle.  Tt  is  one  of 
those  occasions  which  come  up  once  in  10  or  20  years 
as  a  combination  of  public  sentiment  and  natural 
conditions.  “Once  unto  every  man /”  It  is  now  up 

to  the  farmers  themselves! 

* 

In  the  editorial  on  the  milk  situation,  page  1134.  I 
think  that  the  note  from  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  is  the  foundation  stone.  The  man  who  is  really 
losing  money,  the  man  who  gets  little  or  nothing  for 
his  labor,  is  the  small  farmer.  He  has  a  few  cows  and 
makes  a  can  or  two  of  milk.  His  cows  are  below  the 
average,  and  he  cannot  get  money  enough  ahead  to 
buy  better  ones.  lie  does  not  sell  out  because,  he  says, 
“I  can’t  get  my  money  out  of  tny  cows.”  He  bates  to 
lose,  so  he  keeps  on  making  milk  and  gets  just  enough 
to  exist,  not  live,  lie  can't  seem  to  see  that  it  would 
he  better  by  far  for  him  to  sell  his  few  cows  and  go  to 
work  by  the  day.  Or  better  still  if  he  would  sell  half 
of  his  cows  and  raise  most  of  his  grain  and  feed  his 
milk  to  calves  and  pigs,  his  returns  would  he  larger. 
If  some  of  thp  hill  farmers  would  speak,  that  is  the 
way  you  would  find  most  of  them.  Father  and  I  made 
milk  for  a  while,  hut  we  gave  it  up.  We  churn  now 
and  feed  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm,  W.  E.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HAT  is  a  clear,  simple  statement  of  the  hill 
farmers’  problem.  Something  like  1,000  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  in  the  State  of  New  York  stand 
ready  to  advise  such  men,  and  most  of  them  cannot 
understand  his  problem  because  tli£y  have  not  lived 
his  life.  It  seems  to  us  more  necessary  that  such  a 
life  story  be  told  than  that  the  larger  operations  of 
successful  farmers  be  recorded.  The  State  cannot 
afford  to  have  these  hill  farmers  pushed  off  the  stage 
as  freeholders.  We  wish  some  one  could  tell  their 
story  with  a  power  that  would  compel  the  public 
to  listen.  We  think  many  of  these  farms  might  well 

go  to  Sweet  clover  and  sheep. 

* 

On  page  1139  C.  D.  Dayton  criticizes  Fred  D.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  report  before  the  Wicks  committee.  He  finds 
Mr.  Spencer’s  business  too  small — instead  of  12  cmvs 
he  should  have  20.  Maybe  he  should,  hut  can  he? 
There  may  be  329  reasons  why  he  cannot,  and  any  one 
of  this  number  may  be  quite  sufficient.  Writing  to  a 


friend  in  the  city  this  Summer  I  mentioned  knocking 
i  he  bugs  off  the  garden  potatoes.  She  canoe  back  at  me. 
"Why  don’t  you  spray  those  potatoes  with  Paris  green?” 
The  writer  (a  woman)  knows  Paris  green  by  sight 
and  is  move  or  less  intimate  with  acetate  of  lead,  but 
is  literally  handicapped,  having  crippled  hands,  so  that 
spraying  the  potatoes  was  an  impossibility.  The  man 
of  the  house  was  struggling  with  an  unprecedented  hay 
crop,  and  the  effort  at  bugging  potatoes  was  merely  a 
Stopgap  owing  to  his  inability  to  spray  as  usual.  From 
personal  experience  then  1  can  say  that  advice  that 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  individual  'handi¬ 
cap  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  its  hint  at  a  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  apt  to  be  resented  by  the  advisee.  In  this 
character  of  advisee  the  farmer  is  both  patient  and 
long  suffering.  c. 

E  find  that  one  reason  why  farmers  are  some¬ 
times  slow  to  take  expert  advice  is  that  it 
does  not  consider  their  limitation  or  conditions.  The 
advice,  may  he  sound  and  true  when  the  conditions 
are  right  and  yet  he  “misfit  advice”  when  applied  to 
another  farmer.  This  sort  of  advice  is  given  very 
freely  in  this  milk  proposition  and  it  probably  does 
more  harm  than  good.  This  is  a  safe  rule:  “If  you 
cannot  put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow’s  place  do  not 
advise  him — just  suggest.  ’ 

* 

One  of  the  best  sheep  men  1  knew,  and  one  of  the 
best  farmers,  also,  couldn’t  read  or  write,  but  he  could 
think  and  do  things.  I  am  in  favor  of  education,  the 
right  kind,  but  American  education  today  has  something 
the  matter  with  it.  It  makes  the  blade  mau  “hear  a 
call”  or  starts  him  to  work  the  other  mau  ;  the  red  man 
to  drink  and  curse  like  the  paleface,  and  the  white 
man  to  want  a.  position  where  he  can  lord  it  over  some¬ 
body  and  keep  his  hands  in  bis  pockets.  w.  w.  R. 

YET  there  are  black  men  and  red  men  and  white 
men  who  absorb  a  good  share  of  this  education 
and  come  out  clean  and  strong,  with  a  true  idea  of 
service.  Is  the  education  at  fault — or  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  parents  and  the  pupils?  Our  views  on 
this  subject  are  well  known.  We  think  there  are 
too  many  hoys  and  girls  sent  to  college  to  get  rid  of 
them,  to  fill  up  their  ungainly  years,  or  because 
other  children  go  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  These 
children  who  wander  through  college  life  in  an  aim¬ 
less,  inefficient,  way  iujure  the  college  and  do  them¬ 
selves  little  good.  Far  better  put  the  children  at 
some  useful  work  rather  than  send  them  to  college. 
On  the  other  hand  if  they  have  something  of  the 
vision  and  thought  of  what  true  education  means 
let  them  go  to  college  if  it  takes  your  last  dollar  to 
put  them  over.  Education  is  like  life — what  we 
make  it.  Too  many  people  have  tried  to  make  it  a 
fad  when  it  ought  to  be  the  very  enduring  spirit  of 
life. 

* 

Your  paper  docs  not  boast  and  blare  nor  hold  out 
false  hopes  and  make  insipid  promises  and  that  is  why 
I  take  it.  I  am  not  a  big  farmer,  but  what  I  do  is  done 
intensively.  One  farm  paper  managed  intensively  is  of 
more  worth  than  a  dozen  catchpenny  papers. 

Massachusetts.  GEO.  HEMINGWAY. 

ONE  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  about  R. 

N.-Y.  readers  is  the  fact  that  we  need  not  “boast 
and  blare”  or  tell  people  what  the  paper  is.  We  see 
some  of  the  papers  taking  up  much  good  space  in 
talking  about  themselves,  explaining  what  they  are 
doing  and  patting  themselves  on  the  back  generally. 
We  like  to  go  on  the  principle  that  our  readers  are 
intelligent  people  who  know  what  they  want  and  are 
capable  of  doing  their  own  thinking.  Thus  we  put 
the  best,  we  have  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  A  bluff  and  a  boast  usually  run  before  a  gold 
brick,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  tell  intelligent 
people  what  they  are  very  capable  of  deciding  for 
themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  frequently  have  letters 
like  the  following : 

Use  the  enclosed  to  renew  my  subscription  for  five 
years.  I  feel  sure  my  confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  won’t 
change  in  that  leugth  of  time  even  if  the  subscription 
price  should  be  raised.  Ji.  N.  r. 

< 'i-nnecticut. 

This  man  does  not  need  to  he  told  that  during  the 
next  five  years  we  shall  go  right  ahead  along  the 
road,  trying  to  improve  the  roadbed  and  thus  make 
easier  traveling  for  the  multitude. 


Brevities 

In  the  North  it  is  time  to  begin  planning  for  the 
stoves  or  Winter  heating. 

Most  apples  are  good,  but  McIntosh  Red  properly 
grown  is  about  it. 

Can  anyone  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  duckweed  when  it 
has  once  taken  possession  of  a  lawn?  Our  experts  give 
it  up. 

One  thing  the  dreaded  “strike”  will  do — make  motor 
trucks  more  popular  than  ever  and  convince  thousands 
of  farmers  that  the  trucks  must  come. 

Many  a  cow  will  eat  ragweed  pickles  with  her  sil¬ 
age  next  Winter,  for  the  cornfields  are  stuffed  with  the 
weed,  and  it  will  go  right  into  the  silo. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  says  that  R. 
I.  Bent  grass  is  found  in  many  old  fields  of  that  State. 
The  seed  is  now  valuable  and  in  good  demand,  and  will 
give  quite  an  income  to  those  who  can  harvest  it. 

In  a  recent  ride  through  New  Jersey  our  folks  were 
help  up  four  times  by  local  health  officers  and 
‘'searched”  for  passengers  under  16  years.  We  keep 
our  children  at  home,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  local  author¬ 
ities  have  any  legal  right  to  hold  up  passengers  on  the 
highway. 
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Dairymen’s  League  Will  Sell  Milk 

Foods  and  Markets  Department  Its  Agent 

On  August  28  the  Directors  of  tlie  Dairymen's 
League  held  the  most  important  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  League.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  most  important  dairy  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hartshorn  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  League  at  the  Middletown  meeting  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  hut  declined  to  accept  the  position,  and  Mr.  .Tames 
S.  Brill,  of  Dutchess  County,  was  elected  in  his  place 
at  the  Albany  meeting. 

The  importance  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  meeting  for  the  sale  of  the  milk  of  its 
members  for  deliveries  on  and  after  October  1.  1010. 
The  Executive  Committee  designated  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  as  its  exclu¬ 
sive  agent  for  the  sale  of  milk  for  members  of  the 
League.  By  this  plan,  the  individual  milk  producer 
makes  the  League  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  milk  and 
the  League  designates  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  as  its  agent  for  the  sale  nf  all  of  the  milk  of 
all  of  its  members.  This  puts  the  sale  of  the  milk  of 
all  of  the  members  in  the  hands  of  one  agency  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  its  sale.  This  puts  the  problem  of  selling  milk 
of  the  members  of  the  League  in  the  hands  of  one 
agency  and  is  without  exception  the  most  advanced 
position  that  has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  State  or  in 
this  nation  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  a  farm  food 
product. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  i  sued  the 
following  letter  to  its  members  : 

“To  the  Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  : — The 
Directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  an  organization  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  believe  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  the  League  to  take  definite,  united  aetion  to  secure 
a  fair  price  for  the  milk  of  its  members  and  have, 
therefore,  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to  sell 
the  milk  of  all  members  of  the  League.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  arranged  to  sell  your  milk  through  the 
agency  of  the  New  York  $tate  Deparment  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  and  has  agreed  upon  a  minimum.  Uniform 
price  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  six  months,  from  October  1.  1010  to  March  SI, 
1017.  As  you  have  Consigned  to  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
your  authorized  and  exclusive  agent,  fur  sale,  all  of  the 
milk  produced  upon  the  farms  controlled  by  you,  you 
are  hereby  cautioned  not  to  make  any  other  contracts 
for  the  control  of  your  milk  after  October  1.  1010, 
You  will  be  advised  through  your  local  branch  offieers, 
«>r  otherwise,  before  September  15,  of  the  price  which 
your  agent  has  sot.  In  the  event  that  the  Executive 
Committee,  through  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  is  unable  to  dispose  of  your  milk  at  its  price,  you 
will  be  advised  of  the  situation  and  kept  posted  as  to 
the  progress  being  made.  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  milk  is  to  be  delivered  until  due  notice  is  received 
from  the  Executive  Committee. 

SIGN  NO  CONTRACTS. 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  June  1,  1016, 
a  resolution  was  passed  laying  an  assessment  of  25 
cents  per  c-ow  upon  the  stockholders,  for  the  number  of 
cows  subscribed.  This  assessment  is  made  necessary 
to  provide  the  League  with  funds  to  carry  out  its  work. 

“From  now  until  the  first  of  October,  your  directors 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  you  can 
to  increase  the  membership  and  strengthen  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  your  neighborhood.  By  so  doing  you  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  your  officers  and  help  them 
to  better  serve  you. 

“Make  all  remittances  to  Albert  Manning,  Secretary, 
Otisviile,  X.  Y. 

“Very  truly  yours,  * 

“albert  manning,  Sec’y.’’ 

Executive  Committee — B.  D.  Cooper,  Chairman,  F. 
H.  Thompson.  Frank  Sherman. 

Ex-Officio — J.  S.  Brill,  Pres.,  Albert  Manning,  Sec’y. 

The  Department,  has  issued  the  following  letter  to 
milk  dealers  and  the  public: 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  consisting  of  IP., 000  farmers 
with  100.000  cows,  has  designated  the  Xew  York  State 
Department  <«f  Foods  and  Markets  as  the  exelusvie  agent 
of  these  farmers  for  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

The  Department  is  now  ready  to  sell  milk  fur  deliv¬ 
eries  on  and  after  October  1,  1016.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  be  no  disturbance  of  present  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  for  10  days  preference  will  be  given  old  cus¬ 
tomers  to  contract  for  their  regular  supplies  of  milk 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  have  plants  now  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  price  of  milk  will  be  uniform  to  all  alike 
whether  large  or  small  buyers;  and  all  dealers  will  be 
fully  protected  by  the  State  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  milk  to  consumers. 

While  the  dealers  must  pay  more  than  formerly,  the 
producers  have  agreed  to  accept  a  price  at  this  time 
that  will  afford  them  less  than  hired  men’s  wages  as 
tigmed  by  the  Wicks  Committee  and  various  other 
competent  and  disinterested  authorities.  The  farmers 
wish  to  cooperate  with  distributors  delivering  milk  as 
cheap  as  possible  to  city  consumers  in  order  to  increase 
consumption,  maintain  production,  and  supply  milk  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  city  population.  The 
advance  price  that  will  be  insisted  upon  is  only  enough 
to  enable  farmers  to  produce  milk  at  all  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  supply* 

Present  conditions  indicate  a  short  supply  and  deal¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  make  sure  of  their  requirements  will 
do  well  to  file  early  orders.  While  an  opportunity  is 
given  old  customers  to  place  contracts  for  milk  where 
they  have  shipping  plants  in  operation,  milk  in  other 
territories  will  be  sold  to  the  first  comers,  and  uo  re¬ 
servations  whatever  will  be  made  after  September  10. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  iu  reference  to 
an  order,  or  if  more  convenient,  we  will  call  on  you 
at  your  convenience.  We  will  go  anywhere  to  sell  milk. 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  2(W  Franklin  St., 
Xew  York  City;  John  J.  Dillon,  Commissioner. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

On  August  29  the  vailroads  west,  of  thp  Misssisippi 
River  placed  an  embargo  upon  all  shipments  of  perish¬ 
able  goods  for  Eastern  markets.  As  a  result,  there  will 
be  a  probable  shortage  during  the  first  10  days  iu  Sep¬ 
tember  of  Western  pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  apples, 
butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Nearb.v  shippers  of  these  com¬ 
modities  nil!  probably  obtain  higher  prices  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  if  this  condition  continues  for  a  short  time. 

EGGS. — A  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  arriving  are 
showing  heat  damage.  The  market  advanced  gradually 
during  the  week.  On  best  State  and  near-by* white  hen¬ 
nery  eggs  we  obtained  46  cents.  The  market  is  strong 
on  fresh  gathered  eggs  and  will  probably  go  higher. 
The  best  mixed  white  and  cream  colored  eggs  sold  at 
from  42  t<>  44  cents.  Brown  hennery  eggs  sold  at  from 
35  to  39  cents.  We  sold  one  lot.  of  Tennessee  eggs 
on  a  basis  of  43  cents.  A  few  lots  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  arrived  in  poor  condition,  showing  the 
>  fleets  of  hot  weather  and  of  being  held  for  some  time, 
and  sold  at  28  to  34  cents. 

CHEESE., — Active  purchases  for  export  account  have 
resulted  in  a  higher  market,  18%  to  19  cents  for  fancy 
white  or  colored  in  large  or  small  sizes,  nothing  desir¬ 
able  for  less  than  17%  to  18c.  The  sharp  advance  in 
creamery  butter  and  the  higher  price  paid  for  raw  milk 
is  reflected  in  the  advancing  market  on  cheese. 

BETTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  advanced  one 
to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Fancy  State  Dairy 
brought  32  to  32%  cents,  in  mixed  packages  from  27 
to  31. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — The  market  was  excited  late  in 
the  week  by  reports  that  the  railroads  in  the  West  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  live  poultry  or  to  guarantee  delivery  of 
same  owing  to  the  proposed  or  possible  strike.  The  sales 
at  first  of  week  on  State  and  near-by  were  18%  to  19 
cents  on  the  fowls,  and  23  to  24  cents  on  chickens.  The 
market  gradually  strengthened,  and  by  Wednesday  re¬ 
alized  25  cents  for  chickens  and  21  to  21%  cents  for 
fowls,  while  sales  were  made  on  Thursday  at  27  to  28 
cents  on  Leghorn  chickens  and  22  to  22%  cents  on  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls.  Small,  scrubby  Leghorn  chickens  and  fowls 
went  at  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  less.  Western 
fowls  sold  Thursday  at  23  cents  by  the  carload  and  the 
Western  chickens  went  at  28  cents.  Old  roosters  were 
more  plentiful  than  other  kinds  of  poultry  and  selling 
at  15  cents  to  16  cents  per  pound.  State  ducks  weigh¬ 
ing  five  pounds  and  up  brought  22  cents,  and  where  the 
average  weight  was  four  pounds,  21  cents  was  all  that 
could  be  realized. 

DRE8SFD  POULTRY. — Prices,  one  to  two  cents 
higher  and  market  dosed  firm.  Ice  packed  fowls  sold 
at  from  22  to  23  cents  and  chickens  at  from  26  to  28 
A  few  broiling  turkeys  are  coming  forward  and  those 
weighing  seven  to  10  pounds  a  pair  are  selling  at  from 
83.50  to  $4.  Squab  in  active  demand  at  from  $3.50  to 
$6  per  dozen,  but  only  birds  weighing  one  pound  each 
can  command  the  higher  price. 

APPLES. — Receipts  of  apples  increased  from  the 
River  section  and  Western  Xew  York.  Shipments  from 
Jersey.  Delaware  and  the  Virginias  were  heavy.  A  few 
Northwestern  Greenings  sold  from  $2,75  to  $3.75  pel* 
barrel,  in  baskets,  $1  to  $1.75.  Several  carloads  of 
Duchess  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  bbl. :  in  baskets, 
50  to  75  cents.  Alexander  brought  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
Bravenstein.  $2  to  $3;  windfalls  in  large  supply  at 
75c.  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

PFAR.8. — Late  in  the  week  we  sold  Bartlett  pears  up 
to  $5.25  per  barrel  This  price  was  higher  than  any 
quotation  on  that  date  A  few  fancy  shipments  of  Clapp 
Favorite  sold  at  $5.50  per  barrel.  The  receipts  gener¬ 
ally  were  of  ordinary  quality.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Hudson  River  Bartlett  crop  lias  been  sold  to  canners 
at  from  2%  to  2%  cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  loading 
station. 

PEACHES. — Ordinary  near-by  fruit  is  plentiful. 
Fancy  Flbertas  sold  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  pier  carrier. 
Ordinary  grades  sold  from  $1  to  $2  per  carrier,  baskets 
from  40  to  1*0  cents.  A  few  shipments  from  np-State 
sold  from  $1  to  $2  per  carrier  and  40  to  75  cents  per 
basket. 

PEAS. — Receipts  of  State  peas  were  light,  with  but 
few  fancy  lots  on  the  market.  Fancy  State  Telephones 
brought  $2.50  per  bushel.  Poor  and  withered  stock  sold 
from  50  cents  to  $1. 

STRING  BEANS. — Market  is  firm  on  good  stock. 
Fancy  wax  beans  sold  from  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Green 
beans  sold  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  as  to  quality. 

POTATOES.— Anticipating  a  railroad  strike,  all 
grades  of  potatoes  advanced  late  in  the  week  a  dollar 
per  hag.  Jersey  Long  varieties  sold  from  $3.50  to  $4. 
Long  Island  stock.  $4.  A  few  lots  of  State  potatoes 
sold  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  165-pound  bag. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  August  31st,  1936; 
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VEGETABLES. 

12  bags  potatoes,  bu . $0.75 

4  bags  potatoes,  bu . 80 

IS  bags  potatoes,  bn . 85 

34  bags. 

20  baskets  onions  . S5 

10  baskets  onions  .  1.12% 

30  baskets. 

41  bunc-hes  celery  . 60 

60  bunches  celery  . 55 

7S  bunches  celery  . 50 

3  hunches  celery  . 381-3 

36  bunches  celery  . 40 

72  bunches  celery  . 35 

4  bunches  celery  . 30 


294  hunches. 
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2  baskets  pickles  . . . . 
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16  baskets  Lima  beaus 
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2  baskets  Lima  beans 
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6  baskets  string  beans 


-MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS. 
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The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  towards 
making  life  worth  while, 

That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most, 
is  just  a  pleasant  smile  ; 

The  smile  that  bubbles  from  the  heart 
that  loves  its  fellow-meu 

Will  drive  away  the  clouds  of  gloom 
and  coax  the  win  aguiu  ; 

It’s  full  of  worth  and  goodness,  too, 
with  manly  kindness  blent — 

It’s  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

There  is  no  room*  for  sadness  when  we 
see  a  cheery  smile  ; 

It  always  has  the  same  good  look — it’s 
never  out  of  style — 

It  nerves  us  on  to  try  again  when 
failure  makes  us  blue ; 

The  dimples  of  encouragement  are  good 
for  me  and  you. 

It  pays  a  higher  interest,  for  it  is  merely 
lent — 

It’s  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  a  cent. 


A  smile  comes  very  easy — you  can  wriukle 
up  with  cheer 

A  hundred  times  before  you  can  squeeze 
out  a  soggy  tear ; 

It  ripples  out,  moreover,  to  the  heart¬ 
strings  that  will  tug, 

And  always  leaves  an  echo  that  is  very 
like  a  hug ; 

So,  smile  away.  Folks  understand  what 
by  a  smile  is  meant. 

It’s  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it 
doesn’t  cost  a  cent. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  showy 
nocturnal  moths  will  find  that  a  garden 
border  planted  with  Phlox.  Gladiolus  and 
sweet-scented  tobacco  (Nicotiaua  affinis) 
will  attract  many  of  these  beautiful  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  a  congenial  pasture,  too,  for 
the  jewel-like  liumming-birds.  and  for 
their  humble  imitator,  the  odd  little  hum¬ 
ming-bird  moth.  There  is  much  pleasure 
in  studying  these  winged  visitors,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  garden  by¬ 
product.  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  given 
us  by  the  garden  itself. 

* 

When  making  baking-powder  biscuits 
in  the  Summer  we  find  it  an  advantage  to 
mix  and  mold  the  biscuits,  and  then 
place  the  pan  in  the  icebox  until  time  to 
bake.  It  gives  them  a  particularly  feath¬ 
ery  texture.  In  the  same  way.  the  nicest 
bread  rolls  are  those  put  in  the  icebox 
over  night.  When  bread  is  molded  in 
the  morning  enough  dough  is  reserved  for 
a  pan  of  rolls.  This  is  put  in  a  bowl, 
the  top  rubbed  with  butter  to  prevent  a 
hard  crust,  and  then  set  in  the  icebox. 
The  next  day  the  rolls  are  molded  and 
given  time  to  rise  before  baking ;  they 
are  tender  and  light,  with  a  grain  like 
Parker  House  rolls.  If  reserved  in  this 
way  on  Saturday,  it  furnishes  nice  hot 
rolls  for  Sunday  night  tea  without  extra 
labor. 

* 


A  recent  newspaper  item  states  that 
the  historic  “scythe  tree’’  on  the  Johnson 
farm  near  Waterloo.  X.  Y.,  was  recently 
struck  by  lightuiug  and  considerably 
damaged.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  James  W.  Johnson,  a  farmer’s  son, 
left  the  field  to  enlist,  and  hanging  his 
scythe  in  the  young  Balm  of  Gilead  tree, 
told  his  family  to  leave  it  there  until  his 
return.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1804, 
and  the  young  sapling  has  groAvu  about 
his  untouched  scythe  until  now  only  a 
small  part  of  the  blade  protrudes  from 
the  great  trunk  about  eight  feet  from 
the  ground — a  memorial  to  the  dead  sol¬ 
dier  who  has  long  returned  to  earth 
again. 

* 

The  Florists’  Exchange  states  that  an 
old  trick  has  been  worked  in  Central 
New  York  by  a  persuasive  young  man 
who  sells  what  lie  calls  a  Christmas  lily, 
selecting  as  his  victims  women  interested 
in  church  work.  He  sold  these  bulbs  at 
$1.50  each,  saying  this  was  something 
new;  that  he  had  bought  the  whole 
stock,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  other 
florists,  and  that  he  would  agree  to  buy 
back  two  or  three  of  the  small  bulbs  that 
the  parent  bulb  produced  and  would  pay 
for  them.  Each  purchaser  had  to  sign  an 
agreement  not  to  sell  bulbs  to  anyone  but 
the  vendor,  so  that  he  could  control  the 
stock.  The  idea  was  that  each  bulb 
would  bring  in  a  nice  profit  which  could 
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be  turned  over  (o  the  church.  The  upshot 
was  that  when  the  bulbs  flowered  they 
were  nothiug  more  nor  less  than  Yon  Sion 
Narcissus,  a  cheap  variety  Aery  com¬ 
monly  forced  for  the  flower  trade.  Swin¬ 
dlers  of  this  class  rarely  penetrate  far 
into  country  districts,  but  if  a  smooth 
and  agreeable  talker  appears  this  Fall 
offering  rare  bulbs,  with  a  story  of  fu¬ 
ture  profit  similar  to  Miracle  wheat,  it 
will  be  wise  to  think  twice  before  invest¬ 
ing,  and  then  decline  the  carefully  baited 
hook. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Plaid  taffeta  is  seen  in  Autumn  blouses 
every  year  and  some  pretty  new  models 
are  now  appearing  in  dark  colors.  They 
have  flat  and  convertible  collars,  mannish 
cuffs,  and  a  basque  or  peplum ;  prices 
from  $3.95  to  $5.95. 

A  new  style  of  umbrella  is  offered  as 
one  that  insures  itself  against  being  lost. 
When  carried  it.  is  fastened  to  the  wrist 
by  a  simple  strap  arrangement  that 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


9118 — Blouse  With  .Tabot  Frills,  34  to  42  bust. 

9109 — Yoke  Skirt,  24  to  32  waist.  With  lower 
portion  that  can  be  box-plaited  or  gathered. 
With  or  without  plaited  yoke. 

9185 — ‘Girl's  Dress,  8  to  14  years. 

9000 — Yoke  Blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  AA'itli  High 
or  Sailor  Collar. 

9025 — Three  Piece  Skirt,  24  to  32  waist.  AVith 
or  without  yoke  and  pockets,  with  high  or  nat¬ 
ural  wale  I  line. 

9084 — Girl’s  Dress,  8  to  14  years.  AVith  long 
or  short  sleeves. 

8988 — Plain  Blouse  with  over  portion,  for 
misses  and  small  women,  lit  and  18  years. 

9081 — Four  Piece  Skirt  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  1(5  and  18  years. 


leaves  the  hand  free.  It  has  a  new  style 
stub  ferrule,  Avhich  prevents  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  injury  that  might  result 
from  the  small  pointed  ferrule  now  usual. 
These  umbrellas  cost  from  $1.39  up. 

Among  children’s  books  are  many  that 
are  designed  to  teach  the.  child  something 
of  drawing  and  painting.  For  a  young 
child  the  most  practical  of  these  are  some 
that  include  a  number  of  colored  crayons 
With  the  book;  there  are  pictures  in  out¬ 
line,  and  the  same  thing  finished  in  colors 
as  a  guide  to  the  little  artist.  Others, 
for  children  a  little  older,  are  for  tinting 
with  water  colors,  and  include  simple 
landscapes,  figures,  birds  and  animals. 
While  these  books  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  training  given  by  free-hand 
drawing,  they  do  have  educational  value 
for  young  children,  apart  from  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  give.  Such  books  cost  from  25 
cents  up.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
“cut-out”  books;  those  having  pictures 
that  may  be  cut  out  and  grouped  to  form 
a  story,  and  those  forming  menageries  of 
birds  and  animals.  Such  books  keep 
small  hands  busy  while  training  eyes  and 
brain. 

Among  Oriental  goods  are  printed  cov¬ 
ers  from  India,  suitable  for  tables  or 
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couches.  They  are  washable  cotton, 
printed  in  uathe  designs  in  sizes  from 
one  yard  square  to  2x3  yards.  They  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $3.25,  and  are  very 
quaint  and  pretty.  The  larger  ones  are 
suitable  for  bedspreads. 

Little  oval  jelly  glasses,  about  214 
inches  deep  and  four  inches  long,  cost  39 
cents  a  dozen.  They  are  fluted  inside,  so 
that  they  will  turn  out  a  pretty  indi¬ 
vidual  mold  of  jelly,  the  portion  being 
three  ounces.  They  have  the  same  sort  of 
lid  as  ordinary  jelly  glasses,  and  when 
filled  AAonld  be  attractive  gifts  for  a  per¬ 
son  living  away  from  home,  or  to  serve 
in  individual  portions.  Larger  jelly 
glasses  of  the  same  oval  shape,  fluted  in¬ 
side  so  as  to  make  an  pretty  mold,  hold 
about  a  pint  and  cost  97  cents  a  dozen. 


When  you  irritc  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


“Pumps  For 
Every  Service 

I  is  the  title  of  our  very  latest  book 
on  farm  pumps. Describespumps 
|Sa  for  farm  water  supply,  irriga¬ 
te  t ion,  mechanical  milking  sys-  , 
\jl  tem  and  many  other  uses—  4 
■ML  one  for  every  purpose  and  for  m 
■ML  every  kind  or  power.  Send  for  Ml 
'/ IraJL  it.  And  iwk  <xir  Bmrvico  Dopl.  III 
*91  — free— (obelpyyufuHeeMbe  II 
)\  Y\\  pump  for  your  noeds  from  I  II 
i)  VI*  the  *00  styles  and  sizes  of  Ijjli 


Guaranteed.  Backed  by 
6;  years'pump'making 
experience.  Write  to¬ 
day  to  Dept.  R- 

[  TfieGonldsMfe.Co.  i 

1  MalnOiB'e&Works  I 
Ml  Seneca  Falls.N.Y.  M 
Branches—  ML 

■ML  New  Yutk  mil 

I’lCladelphta  mf 
EA\1  Fittstuirgh  A fIM 

HlYA*  Houston  MII^M 
9^\ML  Atlanta 


Butter  by  Parcel  Post 

Every  farm,  no  matter  how  small,  has 
at  least  one  cow,  and  the  housewife  gen¬ 
erally  helps  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
the  home  by  selling  the  few  odd  pounds 
of  butter  that  she  can  make  from  the 
little  cream  that  sin?  may  have  left  over 
from  household  use.  Most  of  this  butter 
sells  in  this  neighborhood  (rural  Vir¬ 
ginia),  for  18c,  per  pound,  and  she  feels 
glad  to  get  that  much  for  it. —  I  have 
found  that  by  using  parchment  papers 
and  paraffin  covered  boxes  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pound,  and  selling  in  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  by  “parcel  post,  the  selling  price  of 
the  butter  can  be  raised  to  from  30c.  to 
50c.  per  pound,  and  this  although  I  live 
20  miles  from  a  railroad  and  50  miles 
from  a  large  city.  My  butter  is  made 
from  perfectly  sweet  cream.  Avhich  adds  to 
its  selling  qualities,  and  moans  its  ar¬ 
rival  at  its  destination  in  good  condition. 

Every  one  has  a  few  friends  in  the 
city  who  Avould  be  glad  to  have  sweet 
fresh  butter  from  the  country,  P»y  my 
method,  the  butter  can  be  shipped  the 
year  round.  Right  now,  during  this  hot 
weather  (August)  my  butter  leaA-es  my 
house  at  noon  one  day.  (Of  course,  it 
comes  right  off  the  ice.  and  is  perfectly 
hard  when  started),  and  reaches  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  0.,  the  next  morning  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  This  butter  brings  -35c. 
Last  Winter  I  sold  it  in  New  York  for 
52c.  The  paper  and  boxes  to  pack  it  in 
cost  a  little  over  )4c.  per  pound  of  butter 
packed.  Price  was  raised  from  18c.  to 
52c.  by  careful  packing  and  use  of  sweet 
cream. 

I  have  noticed  so  many  complaints 
from  farmers  who  have  trouble  in  getting 
their  butter  to  “come.”  They  will  have 
positively  no  trouble  if  they  have  the 
right  sort  of  churn,  use  a  sweet  thick 
cream,  and  churn  wit li  a  very  loiv  tem¬ 
perature.  I  have  been  making  butter  for 
years,  with  cows  at  every  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  and  generally  the  butter  takes  less 
than  10  minutes  to  come.  It  has  taken 
as  long  as  one-half  hour,  never  longer.  I 
have  beautiful,  golden,  Avax.v  butter,  with 
no  trace  of  oil  about  it.  MRS.  T.  L.  ir. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  tbe  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  oipcnso  caused  .by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Vahiabio  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


IT  NOW 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  24$  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


More  About  Patchwork  Quilts 

Quilts,  quilts,  quilts!  I  had  no  idea 
there  Avore  so  many  different  designs; 
some  so  faded  and  Avorn  that  the  original 
colors  are  unknown,  yet  the  design,  and 
the  Avorkmnnship  shoAV  that  in  time  they 
have  been  beauties  of  their  kind.  Two  I 
found  that  even  their  names  have  been 
forgotten  ;  family  heirlooms  for  years 
and  year’s,  finally  to  reach  the  rubbish 
heap  at  a  country  sale,  disposed  of  for  a 
mere  song  The  best  portions  Avere  sewed 
together  and  used  for  a  cradle  quilt,  that 
is  the  history  of  one.  The  second  fared 
better;  a  distant  relative  purchased  it  for 
old  times’  sake. 

The  goose  foot  I  used  to  think  was  in¬ 
vented  as  a  cruel  punishment  to  naughty 
children,  for  if  Cousin  Mary  or  myself 
became  too  noisy,  Grandma  would  silently 
point  to  our  piece  basket.  How  childish 
hands  would  perspire  and  unruly  threads 
knot  and  tangle,  as  Aye  did  our  allotted 
stent  of  four  squares,  Avithout  moving  or 
speaking  l- 

We  housewives  think  ourselves  busy 
and  rushed  to  death  now,  hut  how  avus  it 
then?  We  purchase  a  fcAV  yards  of  towel¬ 
ing,  cut  and  hem,  ready  for  use.  They 
sowed  the  flax,  pulled  it  Avheu  ripe,  let 
it  lie  until  the  outer  covering  rotted,  thou 
broke  it  with  the  flax  brake  and  by  the 
Avay  of  the  hackle,  spinning  Avheel.  around 
the  reel  or  <  :i  i  : ;  spo Vs.  into  the  loom  ; 
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wove  into  elotb.  bleached  and  were  then 
ready  to  make  their  towel?.  Their  sheets, 
blankets,  bed  ticks  and  the  preater  por¬ 
tion  of  their  wearing  apparel  required  the 
same  method. 

A  daughter  showed  me  a  white  coverlet 
her  mother  made  83  years  ago.  Women 
in  these  days  made  a  hand  in  the  field, 
and  the  work  was  done  during  the  noon 
hour,  after  supper  and  on  rainy  days. 
The  cotton  was  raised  in  the  garden, 
picked,  seeded,  carded  and  spun  by  hand, 


one  star  quilt  in  which  a  single  star  with 
four  small  ones  makes  the  quilt.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  eight  diamonds  in  center  and 
then  just  continues  on  and  on,  filling  in 
with  sufficient  diamonds  to  prevent  cup¬ 
ping'.  until  of  sufficient  size.  I  pieced  one 
years  ago;  will  tell  the  joke  on  myself.  1 
cut  my  pattern  for  the  diamonds  by 
guess.  When  I  sewed  eight  together  they 
cupped  up  like  a  hat  crown.  Instead  of 
ripping  them  apart  and  sloping  off  the 
shoulders  more  I  took  out  one  piece  ;  then 


5 

More  Patchwork  Patterns  from  Tennessee 


the  cloth  woven  plain  on  the  loom,  then 
whipped  together  by  the  tiniest  stitches. 
The  designs  were  laid  off.  roses,  double 
feathers,  flower-pots,  with  handles  on 
each  side,  and  filled  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  then  a  vine  with  large  leaves. 
These  were  tufted  or  filled  in  with  a  lace 
st i teh.  worked  with  the  button-hole  stitch, 
and  some  padded  and  worked  solid.  Name, 
age.  and  date  when  it  was  completed, 
were  worked  in  largc^sized  letters  along 
one  side.  The  ends  and  one  side  were 
finished  with  a  2i.j-foot  netted  lace,  which 
was  filled  in  with  roses,  vines  and  leaves, 
and  the  deep  scallops  finished  with  heavy 


they  were  a  smooth  fit.  I  pieced  around 
and  around.  There  was  never  a  time 
I  could  get  the  thing  square,  for  of  course 
a  seven-pointed  star  would  never  be 
square.  The  way  I  could  finish  was  to 
piece  top  large  enough  to  lay  on  another 
quilt,  and  cut  square. 

The  illustration  shows  some  of  the  old 
designs,  all  of  these  being  pieced,  not 
patched  on.  There  are  many  more,  and 
some  especially  handsome  among  the 
patched  patterns.  The  patterns  illus¬ 
trated  are  as  follows:  1.  Tree  of  Para¬ 
dise.  2.  The  welcome  home.  3.  Candy 
quilt.  -J.  Save  all.  5.  Pine  cone.  0. 


l>ove  at  the  window.  7.  Double  T.  The 
candy  quilt  is  pieced  in  strips  the  length 
of  the  bed.  and  then  sewed  together ; 
when  completed  the  stripes  appear  to  run 
in  a  curve. 

I  know  you  will  think  the  double  fool’s 
puzzle  well  named,  made  entirely  of 
pieced  work  ;  my  grandmother  called  the 
same  design  "the  save-all  quilt” ;  what 
trims  out  of  one  piece  is  sewed  into  the 
other. 

The  pine  cone  is  one  of  the  oldest  de¬ 
signs,  and  is  extremely  handsome  when 
made  up.  Beautiful  quilting  is  still  done 
here.  I  have  seen  quilts  that  were  in 
the  frames  five  and  six  months  and  no 
more,  space  between  the  quilted  linos  than 
is  between  these  lines  as  I  write  them  ; 
such  work  is  useless  though. 

MRS.  n.  li.  PHILLIPS. 

Tomato  Catsup 

Last  year  about  this  time  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent,  catsup  recipe,  which 
could  be  kept  in  ordinary  corked  bottles. 
I  made  it  and  liked  it  very  much,  but  I 
have  lost  the  recipe.  Would  you  repeat 
it  V  MRS.  J.  A.  C. 

The  following  recipe,  given  last  year, 
is  our  favorite ;  it  was  originally  ob¬ 
tained  from  Marion  Ilarlaud's  "Complete 
Cook  Book.”  Slice  a  peck  of  unpeeled 
tomatoes  with  six  white  onions  and  boil 
together  until  soft  enough  to  rub  through 
a  colander.  Then  strain  through  a  sieve 
and  return  to  fire  with  three  bay  leaves,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  mace, 
pepper,  cloves,  Sugar,  salt,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  paprika,  and  a  tablespoon  fill 
of  celery  seed  tied  up  in  a  small  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  Boil  for  six  hours,  stirring 
frequently.  Remove  the  bag  of  celery 
seed,  add  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  bring 
to  a  boil  again,  then  remove  from  the 
fire.  When  cold  bottle  and  seal. 

Creamed  Parsnips. — Cook  the  parsnips 
till  done  in  boiling  salted  water  and 
then  drain.  They  should  be  out  cross¬ 
wise.  Make  a  rich  cream  sauce  with  one 
pint  of  milk,  tablespoon  of  flour,  lump 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  some 
red  pepper.  Make  the  sauce  very  hot 
and  pour  over  the  parsnips. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  artel  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PURE,  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 

Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

POUNDS  $4  00 


Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free 
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••'i thill  3<lb  mites  flOC.  extra  iT  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satislactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

<  inter  from  nearest  point.  ’ 
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51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 

Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  45  to  423  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 

56  years’  reputation  back  of  every  Btove.  Our  long 
experience  ami  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  ut  teas  cost.. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges  j 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  If  it  doesn't  I 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
Kuarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Fr«e  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 

See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help  I 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St,  Troy.  N-  Y.  ■ 
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!, W  ater  Pumps W  ater 

with  a  Rife  Rsun.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  —  with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freeiing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  tlve  Rif’  Ram  and 
611s  high  e!ova*ed  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  Sy?tcnL  Easy  to  iru-tall.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
ana  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,(100  in 
-Oj  ^  daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yorfc 


Embroidery  Designs 


tonholed.  The  design  on  the  front  is  to  be 
worked  in  cross-stitch.  To  pud  the  scalloped 
edge,  work  chain  stitch  between  the  lines, 
heavier  at  tlie  center  of  pitch  scallop,  lighter  Ht 
the  points,  or,  cut  n  skein  of  thread  and  apply 
two  or  more  threads  over  the  center  of  the 
stamped  pattern,  keeping  within  tin-  lines,  tael; 
here  autT  there  in  couching  style,  gathering  the 
threads  closely  together  at  each  point  of  the 
scallops.  Ihittonhole  over  the  foundation,  l-’or 
the  erles-Stiteh  design  either  transfer  The  pat 
tern  to  the  material  or  work  over  canvas,  using 
the  pattern  as  a  guide. 


tassels.  Is  there  one  of  us  that  would 
dare  undertake  such  a  task  today? 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  "blooming 
rose”  quilting  design.  On  the  quilt  I 
drew  the  pattern  from,  there  was  not  over 
one-half  inch  of  nnquilted  spaces  in  the 
white  part.  The  colored  parts  were 
quilted  by  the  pieces  with  thread  the 
color  of  the  material.  When  the  colored 
thread  could  not  be  bought  the  cloth  was 
torn  in  narrow  strips  and  the  ravelings 
used. 

I  had  a  long  chase  to  catch  the  ostrich 
feather,  another  old  design,  but  finally  lo¬ 
cated  one  and  think  it  well  worth  the 
trouble.  The  “Tennessee  Star"  is  easy 
to  piece  and  may  be  pieced  of  odd  scraps 
that  accumulate  in  every  home.  There  is 


_ v  v  . 


The  world’s 

entertain  you  on  the  Victrola 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  hear  in  your  own  home  the  best  music  of  all  the  world. 
The  Victrola  brings  to  you  the  superb  art  of  the  most  famous  singers,  musicians  and  entertainers 
who  are  the  delight  of  thousands  in  the  great  musical  centers.  And  on  the  Victrola  you  hear  them 
absolutely  true  to  life — just  as  though  they  were  actually  standing  before  you. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas  _ 

— $10  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J,,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 

Victor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  be  /  ? J-  ^ y|| 

safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points.  j 

mmm.  To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  W  ff 

1  ¥  •  j  look  for  the  famous  trademark,  \ Sk.:- 

\  /  .  —  -  I  — ^  “His  Master’s  Voice."  It  is  on  VV&bI&A 

\  /  g  if  0  m  8  I  __  B  every  Victrola  and  every  Victor 

m I  II  II  III  if  1  Record.  It  is  the  only  way  to  V r VI 1 aTiffiTO frUll 

▼  JL  I  JL  ^  identify  genuine  Victrolas  and  ,  .3;' 

_ _ _ Victor  Records.  ,.-r.  ^ 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  (: 


Testimony  of  Milk  Men:  What  the 
Committee  Found 

Cost  of  PROntrCTiox. — Some  of  the 
things  the  Wicks  committee  upturned  in 
the  hearings  in  the  dairy  counties  have 
been  astounding.  Right  here  in  Oneida 
County,  as  good  a  dairy  county  as  there 
is  in  the  State,  wide  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  hearings.  There  was  no 
guesswork.  Farmers  came  with  their 
cost  sheets  the  same  as  the  manager  of 
a  factory  might  come,  and  laid  before 
the  committee  their  sworn  figures  of  the 
cost  of  operating  a  daii'y.  One  man 
showed  his  wages  were  two  cents  an  hour, 
and  a  loss  of  $818.  In  the  matter  of  the 
cost  of  milk  production  it  was  proved  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  with  deadly  monotony 
by  wituess  after  witness  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  milk  is  carried  on  with 
small  •profit,  with  low  wages  or  none  at 
all  under  present  priees.  Farmers"  ac¬ 
counts  all  bore  a  striking  similarity. 
These  figures  offered  by  M.  C.  Jones, 
Oneida  County,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
and  fairly  representative : 

First  inventoi'y  . 82.145.00 

Cattle  bought.  .  170.00 

Interest  .  104.12 

Milk  hauling  .  228.75 

Labor  .  887.00 

Equipment  .  11.41 

Buildings  . 108.00 

Miscellaneous  .  44.40 

Roughage  .  1.162.40 

Concentrates  .  525.80 


close  questioning,  he  had  shipped  to  New 
York. 

I x di vi i ) u at.  Records. — Despite  the  as¬ 
sertion  by  one  witty  farmer  that  he  didn’t 
keep  books  because  he  didn’t  want  to  lie 
scared  to  death  by  the  figures  of  how 
much  he  lost,  and  that  "if  all  farmers 
kept  hooks  there’d  he  few  farmers,”  care¬ 
ful  records  are  kept  by  many  individuals. 
Farming  is  getting  to  he  too  much  like 
business  to  permit  its  being  run  at  loose 
ends.  Where  individuals  do  not  keep 
hooks  for  themselves,  the  milk-testing  as¬ 
sociation  and  farm  bureau  agent  keep 
books  for  them.  O.  F.  Ross,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agent  for  Oneida  County,  gave  in¬ 
teresting  figures  for  157  herds,  containing 
2,363  cows.  Taking  the  best  herds,  42 
of  them,  with  751  COWS,  he  found  the 
average  production  of  milk  was  5,138.8 
pounds  per  cow  per  year.  The  average 
price  received  was  81.534  per  hundred 
pounds.  Crediting  each  cow  with  $18  for 


Y  For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


m  No.SJunlor— a  lijtht  rnrmine,  easy  cleaning,  close  8VlmmtnR.  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Hkltns  Quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
elzesup  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  Sold  at  similar  low  prices 

and  on  our  lilierul  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Yob  can  bare  SO  dar 8  FREE  t  rial  and  see  fory ourself  j  $£  fl 
how  eaelly  one  of  these  splendid  mauhlnee  will  Cara  <?<£"  "Afe 
Its  owa  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  alODi!-  n™ 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  »  l 

If  not  yon  can  ivtnrn  Itat  our  e*oea«ei  and  we  will  .  3 
refund  yonrSS  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  I  g. 
both  ways.  You  won't  1*  out  one  penny.  You  tuko  ‘  K 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Kohler  and  direct  I  * 
from  factory  offer.  Ihiy  from  tho  manufacturer!)  j  Z!1 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY.  5,3 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Tam¬ 
ing  —Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,2l7t  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  Ilf 


Get  More  Money  for  Your  Cream 

Keep  the  creamery’s  profits  for  yourself  or  make  a  better  product 
with  less  effort,  if  you  are  already  making  butter — increase  your 
income  from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  just  as  thousands  of  other 
farmers  are  doing— with  a 

Minnetonna  Home  Creamery 

This  wonderful  butter-making  machine  does 
away  with  the  hard  work  and  uncertain 

results  of  old-fashioned  chums.  As  scientific  ( _ - 

as  the  big  creamery  outfits,  but  so  simple  that  f 
anyone  can  easily  make  the  highest  grade  butter.  !  c-''  ! 
It  chums,  washes,  works  and  salts  the  butter,  j  8-7" 
all  in  the  same  container— by  simple,  rapid  I  i  ” 
processes.  j  -j 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book  and  •  /n 
leam  about  the  big  profits  in  butter-making  for  L 

you.  ' 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY,  l 

1701  Farmers  Bank  Building,  OWATONNA,  MINN. 
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committee.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
guesswork  that  the  production  of  milk 
is  carried  on  at  loss,  nor  that  cruelly  op¬ 
pressive  methods  have  been  practised. 
When  the.  report  comes  to  be  published  in 
its  entirety  it  will  linve  some  startling 
conclusions.  Things  can  not  go  on  as 
they  ore.  Fildei*  unprofitable  conditions 
the  great  dairy  interest  of  tho  State  of 
Now  York  will  dry  up.  The  milk  trains 
which  go  rumbling  down  to  the  metrop¬ 
olis  day  after  day.  carrying  thousands 
and  thousands  of  quarts  of  this  necessary 
food,  will  cease  running.  The  living  cost 
will  mount  higher  than  ever.  There  is 
small  hope,  however,  that  the  cupidity  of 
the  milk  distributing  companies  will  de¬ 
crease.  Their  actions  in  the  last  few 
weeks  in  arbitrarily  increasing  their 
prices  would  indicate  this.  A  new  deal 
is  called  for,  a  deal  that  will  establish 
closer  relations  between  the  man  back 
ou  the  kills  and  the  housewife  who  each 
morning  takes  a  bottle  of  milk  in  from 
her  city  doorstep  or  from  the  dumb¬ 
waiter.  Iu  its  'broader  aspects,  too,  the 
present  agitation  presents  another  crisis 
in  rural  life.  If  it  results  in  no  bettering 
of  conditions  for  the  farmer  it  means 
a  further  diminution  of  folks  hack 
on  the  farms;  it  means  that  more 
will  seek  the  more  profitable  and 
less  toilsome  life  of  the  industrial  towns 
in  the  valleys.  All  of  which  means  a 
destruction  of  that  virile,  independent 
populace  which  has  ever  been  the  soul 
and  sinew  of  the  Empire  State. 

WALTER  n.  MAIN. 


CREDITS, 

Second  inventory  . 

Cattle  sold  . 

Manure  . 

Milk  used  in  house.  .  .  . 
Milk  in  chees  factory.. 
Milk  at  condenscry 


Total  . $4,560.70 

Loss  .  818.08 

Returns  per  man  .022  per  hour:  cost 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  $2.18 ; 
price  of  milk  per  cwt.  $1,524. 

A  Tangled  Sttrject. — If  figures  were 
all  there  is  to  it.  the  milk  question  would 
not  be  so  complex ;  hut  evidence  shows 
that  the  dealings  have  ramified  until  they 
extend  into  politics,  fraud,  graft  and  all 
sorts  of  unfair  dealings.  What  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  big  milk  companies  are.  with 
their  city  customers  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  elsewhere:  hut  their  dealings 
with  the  farmers  show  oppression,  ac¬ 
cording-  to  evidence  adduced  by  the  State 
committee. 

Hampering  Co-operation. — Evidence 
was  given  of  farms  whose  barns  were 
scored  when  their  owners  displayed  symp¬ 
toms  of  independence.  Along  the  same 
lines  were  the  elimination  of  milk  sta¬ 
tions  which  were  run  on  the  cooperative 
plan.  While  it  is  possible  to  ship  milk 
under  the  co-operative  plan,  the  milk  con¬ 
cerns  are  careful  to  keep  co-operative 
companies  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
city.  They  kill  them  off  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Missing  Records. — There  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  half  hour  for  Leonard  B.  Sayre, 
manager  of  the  Levy  Dairy  Company’s 
receiving  station  at  Canastota,  when  he 
was  asked  for  the  Teeords  and  daily  re¬ 
ports  of  his  station  for  the  past  two 
years.  When  he  said  he  had  destroyed 
these  records.  Judge  George  W.  Ward, 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Wicks  committee,  and  to 
whose  persistent  cross-examining  many  of 
the  facts  learned  in  the  hearings  are  due, 
took  him  in  hand.  He  told  him  that  in 
destroying  those  records  he  had  violated 
a  State  law  which  requires  that  they  <be 
kept  two  years.  After  a  spell  of  Judge 
Ward’s  grilling,  Mr.  Sayre  confessed  he 
had  not  destroyed  his  records.  lie  was 
told  to  bring  them  to  the  hearing  the 
next  day. 

Skim-milk. — Does  New  York  ever  get 
skimmed  milk  under  guise  of  whole 
milk?  C.  E.  Dexter,  who  runs  the  station 
at  Wampsville,  of  the  National  Dairy 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  reluctantly  testi¬ 
fied  he  had  oi’ders  to  ship  two  cans  of 
cream  a  week.  As  a  specific  instance,  he 
said  on  August  G  he  dipped  a  can  of 
cream  from  seven  or  eight  cans  of  milk. 
The  residue,  the  skimmed  milk,  he  said, 
was  sold  to  farmers.  During  July,  he 
testified  he  had  about  65  cans  of  skimmed 
milk  on  hand.  This,  he  admitted  after 


Green  Mountain  SILOS 


NOT  Tflft  I  ATF  t0  get  one  of  these  famous 
llul  IvU  LrtIL  cqios  for  this  year's  corn 

crop  if  you  act  at  once.  Prompt  shipment  can 
be  made  of  these  Ion g  life  Silos. 

‘The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 
“A”  West  Street  ::  ::  Rutland,  Vt, 


M  m  alO  H  Big  Cut  in 
VlLI/V  SILO  Prices 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
GIVE  US  THE  SIZE 
We  will  quote  satisfactory  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tormwntuia ,  N.  V. 


An  ounce  of  preven- 
.  TION  is  worth  a 

POUND  OF  CURE. 


My  mailer  had  the  foresight  to  install 
"GLOBE”  Ventilators  on  my  home,  because 
"GLOBE”  Ventilators  a<5t  as  a  preventative 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

They  keep  the  barn  air  in  constant  circu¬ 
lation,  clean,  and  fresh  —  a  real  health 
insurance.  We  all  are  in  better  condition 
than  our  neighbors  and  give  better  and 
more  milk. 

Where  there’s  a  “GLOBE”  ventilated  barn, 
there’s  a  healthy,  productive  herd.  Ask 
your  neighbor  dairyman,  or  write  our  De- 
partment  A  for  complete  information. 


The  best  and  cheapest  corn  tnsnr- 
,  nnce  you  can  buy,  that  will  save 
\  every  ear  of  your  corn  crop,  is  * 
1  Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 
A  of  heavy  sine  galvanised  iron. 
*\  Cost  no  more  th8B  old  atylo 
H  Wooden  mbo.  .Store  corn  in  rat- 
proof.  fireproof,  weather-proof 


Bet  This  Big  FREE  Book  Today 

Just  pend  me  e  postal  with 
your  name  and  address  and  I'll 
mall  you  my  big  free  catalog. 
J  ells  how  Marsh  alls  cure  corn 
better.  A  Biietofitcveryfarm. 
Write  me  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  book. 

W»  D.  Ovsrholt,  Prw. 
IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  CO. 


Trouble  With  Churning 

This  is  just  the  time  of  year  that  most 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  butter-making. 
I  am  also  churning  from  six  cows  and 
prefer  to  think  W.  M.,  page  10S0,  is  fill¬ 
ing  his  cbuni  too  full.  I  use  a  10-gallon 
churn  and  churn  every  other  day.  On 
an  average  I  churn  in  seven  minutes, 
never  over  10.  I  dispense  10  quarts  milk 
and  two  quarts  cream  every  day,  and 
made  183  lbs.  butter  last  month. 

I  would  suggest  W.  M.’s  cows  do  not 
get  salt  enough,  which  is  a  common 
source  of  trouble  at  this  time  of  year. 
Give  cows  access  to  salt  bricks  during 
milking  periods  and  half  the  trouble  will 
lie  removed.  Use  a  churn  thermometer, 
and  he  sure  to  have  cream  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  which  is  from  GO  to  G4  deg. 
for  sour  cream,  68  to  72  deg.  for  sweet. 
Sweet  cream  never  makes  as  good  butter 
as  properly  ripened  cream.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  water  one  to  four 
of  cream.  This  will  both  hasten  and 
make  a  more  complete  separation.  I 
often  use  water  to  bring  my  cream  to  a 
proper  temperature,  cold  or  warm  as  oc¬ 
casion  may  require.  If  not  needed  for 
tempering  use  water  same  degree  as 
cream.  The  kind  of  churn  has  nothing 
to  do  with  time  in  churning  or  quality  of 
butter.  n.  o. 

Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


“For  two  years  I 
have  been  feeding 
SAL- VET.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  I  tried 
many  other  rem¬ 
edies.  1  keep  be¬ 
tween  two  and 
three  hundred 
hogs  and  seven 
horses.  SAL-VET 
keeps  stock  well 
and  prevents  dis¬ 
ease.” 

Frank  D.  Kali, 
Bloomfield,  Coen. 


My  shoats 
were  very 
wormy.  After 
other  remedies 
failed.  I  fed 
SAL -VET, 
which  cleaned 
out  tho  worms 
and  put  all  hogs, 
sheep  and  horses 
in  condition.” 

H.  O.  Norris, 
Koute  No.  1. 

Center.  Mo. 


The 

Great 

Live 

Stock 

Condi¬ 

tioner 


stroyer 


Will  rid  your  stock  of  WORMS— the  blood-sucking 
parasites  that  cause  90  per  cent  of  all  livestock  losses. 
It  will  give  your  farm  animals  keener  appetites, ’bet¬ 
ter  digestion — make  them  thrive  better— pay  you  big¬ 
ger  profits.  When  it  arrives,  pay  the  freight  charges 
and  feed  it.  according  to  directions  for  60  days, If  it  does  not 
do  wbnt.  I  claim,  make  a  specific  report  in  60  days  and  l 
;?7>Nwill  make  tio  charge  Address  SlBMtnr  R.  nil, 

Hl  -N  THE  FEIL  MFCL  CO.,  Chemist* 

Oupt.  tl5  Cleveland,  Ohio 


\  J _ E».  4tlh.pkr.t2.2K 

^rncesfcjpfc&i* 

(==Erf^J:S 

E  x  trx  diKoonTi  1 1 1)  I  tree*  anzitittai. 

¥  No  order*  ft  Hod  f-r*r  Unn  Lon  40  L7»*. 
«n  tbi»  offer.  Shipments  for  M 
iSayai*  trUI  are  on  I  lb.  off  Af«- 

VIST  fur  each  n  hoop  or  It  ok  nnrl  4  Ice.  ‘ 
roj*cb  forooer 

^ _  -mWr 
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OLLI  NS' JERSEY  REDS 


Hood  Farm  Descendant 

H.D.  SIMPSON.  Jasper,  N  Y, 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL 


Meridale 

Facts” 


is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  pre- 
senting  some  results  of 
seven  consecutive  jrears  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  work  at  Meridale  Farms. 
It  shows  how  the  average  production 
of  Meridale  Jerseyshas  advanced  from 
6959  lbs.  milk.  414  lbs.  butter  per  cow 
in  1910,  to  78211  lbs.  miik,  520  lbs.  butter 
per  cow  in  1916,  and  gives  our  reasons 
for  confidence  in  the  quality  of  surplus 
stock  offered  from  the  herd.  A  copy 
will  gladly  be  mailed  to’any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairying.  Address 

ayfr  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WRIGHT  S  COWS  ARE  RIGHT 

Large,  typical,  deep-bodied,  heavy  producers,  beautiful  individuals,  the  kind  not  often  sold 
in  public  auction.  The  entire  Wright  milking  herd,  of  some  twenty  head,  will  be  dispersed, 
and  select  consignments  from  the  herds  of  other  near-by  breeders  will  be  included,  in  the 

WRIGHT  DISPERSAL  and  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

CAMBRIDGE.  N.  Y.,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1916 


The  breeders  in  the  Sale: — 

D.  W.  WRIGHT,  Cambridge,  N.  V. 
GEO.  MAHAFFY,  Salem.  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  LOCKROW,  Busk  irk,  N.  Y. 
C,  P.  HATCH,  Cambridge,  N,  Y. 


J.  M.  PURCELL,  Mechanicsville,  N.  V 
HARRY  C.  GRAY,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  McLENITHAN,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
PETER  L.  STOVER.  Valley  Falls  N.  Y. 


A  Sale  of  Sound  Individuals,  guaranteed  to  breed  and  pledged  to  absolute  sale 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  extra  good  cows,  mark  down  WRIGHT  DISPERSAL  on  the 
September  13  date  of  your  calendar,  and  make  sure  to  be  present. 

E.  M.  HASTINGS  COMPANY,  Sale  Managers,  LACONA,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent,  fall  boars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  the  best.  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival's  Succesor. 
Masterpiece  Branford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Leeath,  and  Leo  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can.  quote  you  on  anything  in 
the  line  of  Ik  rkt  hires 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  hied  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
£UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  66  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  idease  you.  Price  *75  to  *1£5  per  head. 
4  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
•  bw  pred  to  good  registered  11,  F.  bulls.  Price  8(55 
to  *75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNOERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct,  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  buiis. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

5JO  Registered  cows  In  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontine,  a  S3  lb.  bull. 

10  Registered  hulls.  70  days  10  H  months  old. 

20  heifer  ciilve*.  1'nbiVM  old,  c\l  m  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y,  Dell  Phone,  14,  F,  5- 


|| fl  I  CTFIN*i~Ilreml  V1P‘  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
HULv  I  Llltu  are  the  most  expensive-  We  oft'er 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  paymeuts.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F/o?*Jp«TOi 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CliitleiiaiiQr.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  sale  puke- bred  guernsey  bulls. 

Farmers’  prices*  T.  S.  IRWIN,  ATGLen,  Pa, 


GUERNSEY  BULLj&&* 

old,  by  Langwater  Dictator  15068.  Groat  breeding; 
great  bargain.  SUNNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM,  Risgelsville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Cow 

calf.  Well  bred.  LINDEN  COTTAGE  FARM,  Bound  Brook. N.J. 


Registered  Berkshire  Swine 

Pigs  by  a  boar  that  carries  over  45<f  of  the  blood 
oi  Masterpiece 

Thornliebank’s  Sensational  Masterpiece 

out  of  growthy  sows  of  approved  type  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  a  limited  number  of  bred  sows,  gilts 
and  young  service  boars. 

TH0RNLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

"  Production  our  Watchword." 

We  have  just  received  from  thn  press  our  SPRING, 
1916,  BULL  LIST-  ft  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


—  GUERNSEYS  - 

A  serious  illness  compels  me  to  reduce  my  herd  of  35 
purebred  Guernseys.  1  will  sell  15  head.  These  in¬ 
clude  some  with  A.  R.  records.  First-class  animals: 
some  that  have  milked  over  50  lbs.  per  day.  Hull 
calves  at  formers’  prices.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  F»yette«illc,  N.  V. 


B  erlisliireS 

Service  Boars  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Suc- 
„  cessnr's  Fearuaught  194311. 

SUNRISE  FARM  .  CHELSEA,  VT 


URGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eighty  selected  yoting  sows,  safe  with  pig.  for  fall 
litters,  by  the  service  of  massive  boars.  ,M  any  of  the 
sows  are  themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  for  list.  H.C&H.9  HARPENDING.  Box  II  fundee, NY, 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

H.  GRIAISHAW  -  Nortti  East,  Pa. 


Springbank Herd  ofBerkshires  BoariinMarchrand 

April.  1916.  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-ohi  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  t'Uarmer  s  Champion  5th.  No  268200 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  CL 


1u,uuu  Y* White  Eagle  Boy,  gram 
sire,  king  of  Models.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y 

RptmfprpH  R  I  fl  1  e  6  to 8  weeks  old.  Bred  from  larpr 
negisiereu  u.  i.  u,  s  imaithy.  prolific  stock.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelsnn  N.  Alexander.  Harriman,  N  Y 


Green 

%-VcAA  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  StU.OUO Champion 
CARNOT  (66C66)  lhaii  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America.  For 
Percherons,  BelglaiiK,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  I’ouies.  write 
forcat,Prloesright.  Terms  tosuit. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mfddlollultl.  Ohio  K.  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  I'onua.  It.  K. 


ENTERPRISE  OAIRY  FARM,  JulmL.  VanHara  Prop.  Troy  ' 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES^- 

boar*. Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R.V.  BROWN. Ridgely  Manor  Farm, Stone  Ridge, N.Y. 

fihpstRr  Whifpc  Registered  Quality  service  BOARS, 

unesier  wnnes  Aaaiess.  eugene  t.  black,  sci«,  n.  i. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

REGISTERED.  WELL  BRED,  LUSTY  PIGS 

01  fl  practical,  thrifty,  prolific  sown.  Breetliiiff  herd 
U  I  u  cholera lmiuuniicdatul  raised  on  free  range.  Crated 
and  expressed  free  in  the  East.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AloreU  Smith,  Supt.,  Manhasset.  long  Island.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


in  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota,  Increased  its 
yearly  production  24 Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Address 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.BoxR.Peterboro.N.H. 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

We  offer  for  sale  an  exceptional  double  May  Row*  bull, 
dropped  December  7. 191-5.  sire  (jotdetn  fivervt  "f  Thorn- 
licbinik.  ham  Lady  Beldor&Of  Tfiornllitmnk,  now  on 
A.  It.  test  with  record  of  6501, 8  pounds  of  milt  und  fU5.4r> 
pounds  butter  fat  in  SttO  days.  Her  dam  has  an  A.  R. 
record  of  11064.0  is.iUuds  milk  and  61 1.30  pounds  butter  fat. 

Other  hull  calves  of  equal  breed! tig  out  ot  Advanced 
Register  cuw».  Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Price  list  und 
extended  pedigrees  upon  request. 

TH0RNLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— REGIS- 
TERE0  YEARLING 


sale — Imported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares,  4  yt-ars  old.  W.  F.  WENDT  FARM.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies 

beni  in  biggest  .Shetland  Producing  County  in  U,  S.  $50  to  $luu. 


For  Sale— Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  $15  to  *25.  WILLIAM  MERRY.  Belmont,  N.Y. 

Kegiitei^u  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

REGISTERED  SHK0PSH1RES 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  ^Idu^at 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 

Tnni«  5Jhpf»n  Uotli  sexes.  Write  fur  literature  and 

I  Ulilo  ullcup  pilots  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  page  1182) 

Vermont  villages  have  preserved  the  old- 
fashioned  town  common  or  "green.”  At 
Enosburg  Falls  a  beautiful  space  has 
been  left  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
Houses  are  built  around  it  and  the  park 
is  well  kept,  with  lawns,  flowers,  trees 
and  a  fountain.  I  have  seen  some  towns 
where  such  open  spaces  were  used  for 
<1  limping  ashes  or  tin  cans,  but  iu  this 
Vermont  town  thei-e  was  cool,  restful 
shade,  arid  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  civic  pride  which  this  gives. 
In  the  forenoon  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
live  stock,  with  lectures  and  exhibition  of 
stock  judging.  In  the  afternoon  the 
crowd  gathered  under  t he  shade  of  great 
trees  for  the  customary  “oratory.”  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  that  great  gath¬ 
ering  of  fine  farm  people.  There  was  no 
big  manufacturing  town  within  150  miles 
— just  the  open  country  around  US  rrlling 
back  through  clean,  wind-swept  valleys 
with  the  big  hills  looking  solemnly  dowu 
upon  us.  Itigbt  in  front  of  the  platform 
sat  a  fine  old  man,  white-haired  but 
erect  and  firm — he  made  you  think  of  a 
pioneer  until  you  remembered  that  the 
Vermont  pioneers  would  have  to  be  150 
years  old  to  show  up  today.  The  old 
man  held  a  little  child — pink  and  rosy 
with  health,  and  they  both  cheered  and 
clapped  their  hands  when  the  double 
quartette  of  Grangers  sang  these  old- 
fashioned  songs.  These  singers  wore  all 
men  of  middle  age  or  past.  They  had 
pulled  off  their  coats  and  stood  grouped 
on  the  stage  while  the  piano  and  the 
violin  played  the  tune.  Then  with  the 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  Jack  of  room,  I  will  soli  about  twenty 
bead  of  cows.  Alsu  have  heifer  calves  for  sale. 

Charles  G. Foster.  P.O.Box  173, Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  ami  up;  heifers,  t.'iO  anil  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

-•-  MISCELLANEOUS 

Aberdeen  An«ni«— Tlle  ,3eef  breed  for  the  East 

HUvl Lice II  HllgUS ArdsouFarm.ArmonkjN.  Y 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

FFRRFTS  FflB  «AI  F  Booklet  and  price  list  free 

rennuo  run  ohll  jno.  Murray,  new  London,  o 

3.000  Ferrets 

either  color;  siua  i.  Mated  pairs  ord<>?.gn  lots.  Bonk 
und  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London.  0. 

WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C .  D .  .M l Klt.V  V,  NowLomiou.O. 

COLLIE  PUPS £^0R,,,FlKy. 

mi  I  IF  PIIP<i- Tbo  intelligent  kind.  Write 

v-l/llil  rur  j  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Boston  Terrier  Puppies  For  Sale 

Not  toys,  bat  real  dogs,  tile  product  of  mating  a 
strong,  brainy,  capable  farm-raised  female  with  a 
first  pri,  e-winning  male  at,  New  York  show.  1916 

L.  c.  litciififld  .  MhMiebury,  vv  30  ChesterWhitePigs  | 

10  weeks  old,  also  boms  I 

Airedale  Female  Puppy  £ 


tenors  lip  tli|;h  ami  tile  hass  growling  low  r,nc®  for  Quick  sale,  1- .  M.  1  easier,  Cheshire.  Cl- 
in  throats  well  trained  at  calling  the  ~  j 

cows  home  across  the  pasture  they  sang:  Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  pftc.  1ra9T,t,,s1  ’j,d 


cow s,  9  heifer  and  buillH&jgi 
calves.  5  IU  os.  to  1  yr.  old.  IHjH 
Lincoln  Shc.-p,  Variety  IRU 
of  Poultry.  MKl 

IVrCte  fur  rii'cirn 


“Lift  up  your  heads  my  brave  Colum¬ 
bians. 

Fling  to  the  winds  your  idle  fears. 

IIi'  who  unfurled  our  beauteous  banner. 

Said  it  shall  wave  a  thousand  years !” 

A  hush  fell  over  the  crowd  as  they 
sang.  The  old  man  and  the  child — the 
past  und  the  future — sat.  listening  with 
shining  eyes.  The  Hope  Farm  man  was 
thinking  of  days  long  ago  when  that  old 
song  was  sung  around  the  stove  in  New 
England  sitting-rooms.  Out  of  those  who 
sang  there  would  not  be  one  who  bad  not 
given  husband,  or  father,  or  lover,  or 
brother  in  order  that  the  song  might  be 
true!  They  knew  it  would  be  true  just 
as  long  as  the  old  home  spirit  could  be 
kept  alive,  llow  they  did  cheer — those 
Vermont  mm  and  women — bow  they  did 
make  those  middle-aged  singers  come 
back  with  the  growling  bass  and  the 
soaring  tenor  to  sing  again.  There  was 
no  “oratory”  that  day  to  match  the  song 
of  “a  thousand  years  1”  u.  w.  c. 


ALLSTONK  liE^iXKLS,  Kocimi  lirook,  J.  |  WALTER,  Depi.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppys  for  Sale  RSViaSTSSa 

by  William  Briar,  (son  of  Champion  Sondau'Swiv- 
eller)  A llstono  Isl/iek  Oak.  anti  York  Master  Key  ! 

Satisfaction  yaarautomh  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  V. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  for  Sale 

Three  months  old.  Best  pedigreed  stock. 

STKAITGATE,  Fleiuington,  New  Jersey 


AIDPIIA1  C  Dll  DC  Parents  registered: 

HIIILIIHLC  rUl  V  slrnUe  pedigree  behind 

both;  imps  farm-raided , 
strong  and  vigorous.  HOWARD  B.  HILLS,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


runius,  nnu  Kuarnum.  i  /  >  «  money  maker,  good  b«tcti 
S20O  a  year.  puuplcM  noli 1  readily,  raise  f.hemsulvt'M,  hardy.  We 
at  S'unft  stock.  Sat^fuelion  iruanuiteed.  SumJ  fur  booklet. 

A1  .11  D.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  ma*rniftcept.,  in»i»irt«*c] aun  of  Oharnpion  Cromptoo 
Oorunu,  fee  $15.  Poppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  tor  huIu. 

VIHKKT  KENNEL  ikx  In.  W  KSTON,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


HOLSTEINS 


SpotFarmHolsteins,$15 

5 (  Holstein  heifer  ealveg,  S15 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of  5. 
38  hig-h  grade  cows,  due  to 
freshen  Aug.,  Sept.  35  high- 
grade  yem  lings  and  two-year- 
olds.  25  registered  heifers.  1 
to  2  year,  old.  16  registered 
heifer  calveo,  6  months  oi<t. 
Registered  hulls  all  ages. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.Tully, N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Undeveloped  Udder 

I  have  a  heifer  that  came  in  March  26 ; 
she  will  be  three  years  old  June  1.  Her 
two  rear  teats  are  large  and  give  lots  of 
milk,  but  the  two  forward  ones  give  only 
a  very  little.  The  calf  seems  to  favor  the 
rear  teats.  Will  the  forward  teats  come 
along  all  right  after  a  while,  or  can  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  bring  about  an  even  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  bag?  The  teats  seem 
to  be  as  large  as  others,  but  udder  does 
not  seem  to  hang  down  as  much  in  front. 

New  York.  R.  H.  H. 

We  fear  that  the  condition  described 
will  prove  permanent  and  it  may  have 
been  caused  by  an  unnoticed  attack  of 
garget.  A  common  cause  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  sucking  of  the  udder  by  another 
calf  when  calves  are  penned  together  and 
fed  on  milk.  Bitch  a  habit  should  be  ab¬ 
solutely  prevented.  Massage  and  milk  the 
udder  three  times  a  day  and  some  im¬ 
provement  may  result.  A.  s.  A. 


Calf  Dysentery 

I  am  losing  valuable  calves  with  scours 
when  they  are  from  two  to  four  days  old. 
usually  taken  sick  after  they  have  sucked 
once  or  twice  and  then  they  die  in  two 
or  three  days  from  birth.  Their  eyes 
sink  badly  and  they  get  cold  and  tvet 
around  mouth.  Is  there  any  remedy  to 
prevent  this  trouble?  c.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  fatal  infectious  germ  disease 
born  iu  the  calf  or  contracted  by  way  of 
the  mouth  or  the  stump  of  the  navel  after 
birth.  It  does  not  respond  successfully 
to  drugs  but  may  be  prevented  by  im¬ 
munizing  the  new  born  calf  with  a  poly¬ 
valent  serum  or  bacteria.  Any  graduate 
veterinarian  can  obtain  and  use  such 
biologcal  products.  Also  cleanse,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stable  and  have  it 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  At  birth  sat¬ 
urate  the  stump  of  the  calf's  navel  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  then  dust  with 
slaked  lime  daily.  Also  wash  the  cow’s 
udder  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant  before  the  calf  sucks 
for  the  first,  time  and  then  once  daily  for 
10  days  if  the  calf  is  allowed  to  suck. 
Keep  the  bedding  fresh  and  clean,  a.  s.  a. 


F  r  575  lbs.  in 

fciSl'I  '9  months. 


y 


Send  for 

Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li&,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  “M” 

333  IV.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Advance  Engine 


Rr.vwnaMc  fir«  tout,  reliability 
and  lone  life  are  combined  in 
this  engine,  H,  M.  H.  Tractor* 
svi >  (>  Advance  Engines  ate  well 
suited  (or  farm  wotlt. 

Sond  for  Mir  CatalosiiriWnic  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  both  Tractors  and  Engine*. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO:,  York,  Pa- 


9  FREE  BOOKSIT 

■  Mnuf  or  an  vi  x 


I 


NOW  READY!  yjk 

My  new  IflO-tmtre  fall  bargain  .  •J&W 
a.  1  book  just.  otT  (.be  rinw  aud  yr\^dMjMKf 
BTl*/  rntuly  to  mall!  Also  the 
■*»/  second  edition  of  my  hi#/'  t*  Jr jrS 
BSfc  '  aiO-pane  1910  catalog'/ 

■22^  A  postal  gets  yourfcOTHSpe^.^-Xr  ± 
KYva  copies  today.  sgrSJv^"<V^V-^0 

Tii>iutv:lo  tt-Tfrilw  thw  s-  r  iff*  WTsu 
li^iow.j  Sanl- yviS)'  ^t>iV 
tary  Crewu  StywiiUM,  thn  jrjr . 

Gnfliiwnv  Mid 

KcroMtiO Rnxima,  thu  now  < V V* 

modem  finllnwny  Maouro  \v  oh  #r>> 

Spread»'r».  our  New  1  > 1 7.  X  |M  iV  '-I 
1Z-20II  r  Trnftor,  *D  kb. A  \  ll\  ,  «V\ 

of  farm  machinery.  *n*ilwr*  \  VXk  o'.\  T— „i 
cutter-  pouer  hou*o  accvm>url<s#.\  iVkV  -  BEl 
Brindern,  l.nr-V  VMl  • ,  -.w1^ 

funoinff.  roofln*,  vmldk**,imto- Y  ^  v  ~7* 

rnobileisMtoCk  tnnkn.nutonorofirtf.u.-^,  \  tSeJLY  •  ,*-V 
newinjr  mneliinn*,  Ijotiucliold  #oode.  \ 
carpet*,  furniture-,  complete  lllio  of  \ 
clothfng  for  every  member  of  thu  family. X 
Write  now!  .S»vc$U(N>  to$AO0  on  fall  buytrnftY 
WM,  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  \ 

277  Galloway  Sin.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


^€§ir3 


will  feel  better,  give  more  -v  ^ 
milk,  prove  more  profitable  | 

Sold  under  strong  guarantee 

of  satisfaction  or  money  back  ]»>■ 

after  60  Davs  Free  Trial  in  your  dit/ 

own  bam.  Considered  the  most  (jr  ’,4 

Sanitary ,  Lasting,  7 

Economical 

by  thousands  of  aucccsaf ul  dairy- 
men.  Made  of  *leel,  wood- 
lined,  easily  installed,  quickly  adjusted.  Built 
for  lifetime  scrvico.  Send  for  our 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  the  complete  Harris  line  of 
modern,  sanitary  Barn  Equipment.  I’lease 
write  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  250  Main  St., Salem,  0. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


uK  i.  ,»■ .  . 


FOR 


A  BSORBINEl 

A*  :  *-4Dt  MAflh  RtO.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  ami  if  otic 
liniment  (or  boils,  bruises.  Sore*.  Swellings,  Vancoie  Vein?. 
Allays  Pair  «n<l  Inflammation.  Price  SI  and  S2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  c.  delivered.  Will  tell  you  (note  11  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

U  MINERAL'S 

/1»\  HEAVES™ 

^JHbCGMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free  Wi 

NEGLECT  I 
Will  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  i 
WANTED  £ 


[$3  Package^ 

guaranteed  to  give  ' 
unllaloollon  or 
money  refunded 

ail  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

'  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pries  , 
'  Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

# “  Gombault’s 

I  Caustic  Balsam! 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


r.,  — It  Ih  penu- 

rur  Matin*:,  n  oo  Ih- 
1  tie  and  lu-allue,  arid 
1L.  tor  all  Old  floiv,. 
HIM  B  r  ti  I *> ,*  i* ,  or 
Wound*,  Poloiiv,  BOIU, 
UlllMOM  COl'llA  and 

numan  Bnuton.. 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

D.|(u  DO  aqua)  as 

DOUy  a  Lluimem. 

We  would  sny  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  o  pnrlicle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  (torn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  pan  ho 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


II 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-SIRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornliill,  Tea. — ‘-One  Bnttla  Caustic  Balaam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  1110.00  pul  in 
dot  tor’s  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEVEB. 

Trice  SI. 50  per  bottls.  Soi  l  bv  druggists,  or  mat 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  B 

.  The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Gfcv*latid,Q..  . 


Aug.  24.  The  drought  lots  been  broken 
by  a  good  rain  and  it  is  coo  lor.  The  oats 
arc  all  thrashed  out  of  the  field  and  run¬ 
ning  ahmit  40  bn.  pel*  acre;  corn  will  be 
a  short  crop  and  hut  few  late  potatoes. 
The  Granges  and  farmers  of  this  county 
held  a  successful  picnic  at  the  Napoleon 
Fair  Grounds,  Aug.  22.  Prices  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever,  corn  *1.23  per  cwt, ;  wheat 
$1.4*  per  bit. ;  oats  43c  per  Ini.  Hogs 
10 Vj e :  chickens  l*c  per  11).  Butter  25c; 
eggs  24c.  There  will  be  a  good  acreage 
of  wheat  sown  this  year.  O.  B.  b. 

Napoleon,  O. 

Aug.  24.  Hay  crop  good.  Oat  crop 
was  not  good,  some  farmers  had  a  total 
failure  on  account  of  wet  weather  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Not  many  apples  grown 
I  in  this  section  for  market.  Quite  a  good 
many  grapes  grown  here,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  about  a  (40 '  c  crop.  The  corn 
and  potato  crops  will  probably  be  small 
on  account  of  tlie  dry  Lot  weather.  Pus- 
lures  dried  up.  The  outlook  for  the 
farmers  in  this  scetiou  is  not  as  good  as 
■  it  might  be.  I  ship  grapes  and  potatoes 
to  commission  men  and  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  them.  I  believe  I  get  the  full 
market  price.  J.  B.  t. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

Hay.  Timothy,  $10  at  the  barn:  pota- 
j  toes  $1.50  at  the  stores,  retail  at  $1.80  a 
I  bu.  Milk  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  Varysburg  for  four  per  cent,  milk 
for  August  $1.75  for  September.  Eggs 
are  bringing  28e  for  good  fresh  stock. 
Hay  was  a  fair  crop;  corn  and  bpuns 
look  poor;  late  potatoes  need  rain  bad¬ 
ly.  Cows  are  shrinking  -badly  in  milk, 
owing  to  the  hot  weather  and  flies. 

Attica,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  D. 

The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  farmers  to  finish  up  the  hay 
crop,  which  lias  been  the  largest  for 
years.  In  this  part  of  Maine  the  outlook 
for  the  apple  crop  is  poor.  Oats  look 
j  well,  and  are  maturing  in  fine  shape ;  a 
big  crop  is  expected.  Harvesting  has 
commenced  in  some  parts  of  this  county. 
Corn  crop  short,  due  to  the  continuous 
rains  early  in  the  season.  Potato  crop 
reported  better  than  in  previous  years, 
potatoes  have  commenced  to  bottom  in 
good  shape,  and  unless  the  rust  gets  to 
them,  a  big  crop  is  expected.  Beans  are 
being  hauled  to  the  canning  factories  and 
a  fair  crop  has  been  harvested  in  this 
county,  average  price  $1.40  per  cwt. 
This  is  a  good  dairy  section;  silos  can 
be  seen  on  a  large  number  of  farms. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  new  milch 
cows,  which  bring  from  $75  to  $100  each, 
j  mostly  Ilolsloins.  The  poultry  raisers 
have  had  a  hard  year  in  this  county; 
chicks  raised  did  not  mature  vewv  well. 
A  large  number  of  eggs  were  la  rating  iu 
fertility  and  the  percentage  of  chicks 
raised  was  below  that  of  previous  years. 
Eggs  bring  35c  per  dnz..  freshly  gath¬ 
ered;  fowls  22c:  chickens  24c  per  lb. 
Hay,  loose,  $10  to  $18  per  ton :  pressed 
bay  $18  to  $20  tier  ton:  pressed  straw 
$10  per  ton :  corn  $1 :  oats,  32  lbs.,  56c. 
Gluten  meal  $1.70  per  cwt.;  mixed  feed 
$1.50  per  cwt.;  cottonseed  meal  $2  per 

cwt.  w.  II.  B. 

Penobscot  Go.,  Me. 

Aug.  20.  Have  had  four  weeks  of 
very  dry  hot  weather.  Heavy  showers 
the  past  week  have  greatly  benefited  corn 
and  potatoes;  bay  crop  immense  and  con¬ 
siderable  still  remains  uncut,  although 
the  weather  has  been  very  favorable. 
Help  by  the  day  or  month  is  hard  to  find 
and  as  a  result  wages  are  high.  Oats 
are  mostly  in  the  barn  and  some  have 
thrashed.  Butter  22c:  white  eggs  54c; 
brown  eggs  32c;  oats  60c:  corn  00c;  new 
potatoes  from  the  store  $1  per  bu.  Poul¬ 
try  has  been  in  good  demand,  old  hens 
bringing  from  17c  to  10c  per  lb. ;  chick¬ 
ens  19c  to  21c.  MBS.  I..  1ST.  G. 

South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Apples  very  scarce;  potatoes  hardly 
half  crop.  Oats  very  poor,  straw  short 
and  not  filled.  Owing  to  rains  of  last 
Fall  scarcely  any  wheat  sown,  could  not 
fit  l..nd.  Cabbage  looks  very  small  may 
grow  yet.  Through  this  season  nothing 
looks  as  it  should  ns  compared  wit  h  years 
previous.  D.  H,  f. 

Cicero,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  25.  Crops  are  poor  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  year,  owing  to  the  wet  weather 
we  had  all  the  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
Oats  are  very  light  and  short  straved: 
corn  is  poor  in  this  section;  potatoes  will 
be  a  light  crop.  There  are  very  few  ap¬ 
ples  or  pears  here  this  year.  Nay  was  a 
good  crop:  eggs  arc  20c;  poultry,  live, 
17c;  dressed  22c.  Poultry  will  be  scarce 
this  year  owing  to  so  many  chickens  dy¬ 
ing  off  Iasr  Spring  on  account  of  wet 
weather,  many  people  losing  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  F.  E.  A. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20.  The  hay  crop  was  excellent;  J 
better  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and 
nearly  all  liar  vested  in  prime  condition. 
Bye,  which  is  the  main  money  crop  on 
many  farms  iu  this  vicinity,  was  good, 
but  on  thrashing,  it  is  turning  out  light,  i 
In  most  cases  the  yield  has  averaged 
about  five  bushels  to  100  sheaves;  the  j 
straw  is,  long  and  bright,  but  is  selling  ] 
for  $0.75  per  tou  delivered  at  the  cars,  j 
while  the  grain  is  worth  $1.10  per  bushel  , 
uf  00  pounds.  Potatoes  are  only  a  fair  i 
crop  and  have  been  affected  by  the  long  ] 
drought.  Apples  will  be  a  short  crop.  ( 


Joii.v”  exclaimed  the  nervous  woman, 
‘there  s  a  burglar  iu  the  house!"  "Do 
uiean  to  tell  me  that  after  I  tried 
every  door  and  window  in  my  effort  to 
get  into  my  own  home,  just  because  I 
happened  to  mislay  my  latchkey,  a  burg¬ 
lar  comes  along  and  wakes  you  up  at  the 
first  rattle  of  the  door-knob!  I'm  going 
dmvn  to  see  him.”  "What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do?”  _  '  I'm  going  to  interview 
mm  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  how  he  I 
did  it.” — 'Washington  Star. 


and  there  are  a  great  many  imperfect 
Miles  due  to  insect  stings  principally. 
<  ora  will  be  a  poor  crop,  as  most  of  it 
was  planted  late  and  had  a  further  set¬ 
back  by  the  long  season  of  dry  weather. 
Some  fields  were  plowed  up  early  and 
sowed  to  buckwheat,  while  others  have 
just  been  plowed  up  to  sow  Fall  grain  on. 

Gastleton,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  f. 

Apples  promise  a  large  crop;  potatoes 
look  well  in  general  although  backward 
for  time  of  year,  some  pieces  blighted. 
Silo  corn  on  ground  not  drowned  iu  the 
early  Summer  looks  better  than  average 
years;  small  Spring  grains  well  filled  but 
not.  a  good  stand,  due  to  too  much  rain 
at  and  just  after  planting  time.  Ilay  tlie 
biggest  crop  in  many  years,  good  quality, 
and  most  of  it  has  been  harvested  in  first- 
class  condition.  Buckwheat  extensively 
sown  this  year  because  wet.  weather  hin¬ 
dered  in  sowing  Spring  grains,  looks  very 
promising.  All  growing  crops  need  lain, 
except,  very  confined  localities.  Early 
August  milk  brought  $1,358  per  hundred 
pounds  at  cheese  factory ;  cheese  sold  for 
17^tc  per  pound:  butter  retailing  at  34c; 
eggs  28c;  apples  (Fall)  selling  locally  for 
50c  per  bu.  Bulls  4  J,4e  to  5c.  according 
to  age  and  flesh  ;  good  demand  for  dairy 
cows,  especially  those  freshening  in  Fall. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  sr.  c. 

Aug.  17.  The  weather  for  this  week 
is  fine,  some  local  showers ;  wheat  and 
hay  all  in  burn.  Oats  all  cut,  some  in 
barn.  Thrashermen  started,  wheat  and 
rye  turning  out  welt.  Potatoes  are 
blighting,  bugs  were  bad.  Corn  is  good 
on  good  W'll-fertillzed  and  well-cultivated 
ground.  Buckwheat  looks  well ;  too  dry 
to  plow  for  wheat.  Apples  dropped  badly, 
much  scab :  early  apples  now  on  the 
market.  Cabbage  and  sweet  corn  not 
much  good.  Plums  and  peaches  are 
scarce.  Eggs  are  higher,  nay  was  a 
heavy  crop ;  no  silo  building  in  my  coun¬ 
ty.  Dairy  cows  are  high ;  roads  good. 

Pennsylvania  C.  C.  P. 

August  22.  The  apple  crop  will  be  very 
light  in  this  section.  Apples  are  drop¬ 
ping  badly  on  the  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  Raspberries  were  a  light  crop 
this  year.  Oats,  barley  and  corn  will  be 
a  light  crop  in  this  section  this  year  on 
account  of  the  extremely  wet  weather 
this  Spring  and  the’  dry  hot  weather 
through  July  and  August.  It  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  farmers  to  plow  for  wheat  un¬ 
less  we  get  x-nin  soon.  Wheat,  $1.25; 
corn,  90c,.;  oats,  60c.  Butter.  35c.; 
eggs,  30  to  35c.  All  kinds  of  feed  is  ad¬ 
vancing  in  price.  There  is  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  peas  raised  in  this  section  for  the 
canning  factory,  but  they  were  generally 
a  light  crop.  h,  a.  d. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  22.  The  drought  has  been  broken 
by  a  heavy  rainstorm;  lots  of  wind,  some 
cornfields  are  about  half  down ;  four 
barns  burned  by  lightning  (his  afternoon. 
Apples  a  good  crop.  Peaches  not  very 
plenty.  Selling  for  $4  per  bn. ;  wheat 
good;  oats  only  fair;  hay  a  bumper 
crop.  Corn  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes 
about  one-half  crop,  selling  for  10c. 
per .  yiock.  We  had  n  very  late 
►spring,  but  Corn  is  making  up  for 
lost  time.  Extremely  warm  for  about  a 
month.  Lots  of  ground  limestone  is  used 
in  t]1*8  county;  one  agent,  reports  about 
1»000  tons  sold  this  Fiill,  Lime  makes 
clover ;  some  farmers  are  cutting  second 
crop  now ;  am  going  to  let  mine  ripen  for 
seed.  Butter  retails  for  35c. ;  eggs,  35c. ; 
apples,  30  to  35c.  per  peck.  j.  li.  b. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Well  With  Two  Waters 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  tells  of 
a  peculiar  well  iu  Florida,  located  near 
Welaka. 

This  well  is  309  feet  deep.  The  length 
of  the  casing  is  110  feet.  The  well  was 
first  drilled  to  160  feet,  and  from  this 
depth  ordinary  ‘‘sulphur”  water  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  drill  was  them  carried  to  a 
depth  of  309  feet,  where  it  encountered  a 
strong  mineral  water,  having  a  disagree¬ 
able.  salty  taste.  In  order  to  use  both 
kinds  of  water  an  inner  tubing  was  rim 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Both 
this  and  the  outer  casing  were  connected 
with  pumps,  so  that  ordinary  water  and 
mineral  water  can  he  pumped  at  the 
saine  time.  A  favorite  joke  played  on 
visitors  is  to  give  them  a  drink  of  the 
weaker  water  in  (be  first  ftlass  and  to  re- 
place  it  with  the  brine  in  the  second. 
Nut  more  than  half  n  dozen  wells  of  this 
kind  are  known  iu  tlie  country,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  similar  wells  can  not 
lie  obtained  iu  regions  where  the  waters 
in  the  upper  strata  differ  from  those  Jv- 
ing  deeper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTINGS 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  car>  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  ecszema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  larjre  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  la»t  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagions  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KUESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use- Re  li¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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95AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


H  ■■  ScntcnTrinl.  Fully  Gtiarnn- 

I  HP  toed.  EiiAyiuiiiiioi;.  cosily  cleaned. 

Skim#  vi'utin  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  a 
«MHk  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

islargo  or  small  obtain Iiaadwiina  catalog,  Win*,.. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbri  dgc.  N.  Y. 


FERGERS  NUTRITIA  STOCK  FEEDS 


Nutrili*  D«irj  Peed,  Nuiritia  Uori»o  Peed,  Blue  Boar  ilog 
Feed  And  Columbia  Scratch  Peed  are  high  protein  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  which  cOQtalo  m  >at  aourtubmeut  per  dollar  in- 
vented.  Small  cample  bag*  free.  Mention  dealer's  name. 
Write  for  low  price*  on  mixed  oarload  lota  of  feed. 

Perger  lirnln  €o.  1140  UapklDSt  CIocIdobU,  O. 


«?:HT=g?»T-»  BROWN  FENCE 

BaAmRS^aBm0p0lKE 


[I  Ovur  2S,<XW,O)0  rods  Brown 

1  Mr-  ,1,  W-  strj  Fence  already  -old  to  400,000 
-  dt  <W  J  farmers.  Factory  Prices. 

Ik  %.■  Freight  Prepaid.  160  atylM. 
=■-  »!  I  Do  p**  rod  up.  Gates  ond 

Steel  Po&ti,  loot  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWM  (FENCE  A  WH»E’*CO. 
Dept.59  •  »  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


wren 

Load 


by  using  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
It  gives  the  spindle  a  bright 
smooth  surface  and  tots  out 
friction. 

T19© 

MICK 

AXLE  GREASE 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE) 

Standard  OilCbyN.Z 

Prinoipad  Offla&a 
NewVbfk, ,  BuXOslo,  Albany  3 1  ttura* 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  31,  1916 


MILK. 

The  Rortlei)  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  eent.  fat.  Tin*  schedule  below,  re* 
IPO  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-mile  ship¬ 
ping-  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cut.  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods  are  dis¬ 
counted  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  this  schedule. 


3.3% 

3. 3 '3 

4% 

4.5-Tc 

5% 

April  . 

. .  .$1.50 

si 

$1.71 

$1.8(1 

$2.01 

May  . 

. , .  1 .23 

1.31 

1 .46 

1.61 

1.76 

June  ....... 

. ..  1.110 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1 .60 

July  . 

. . .  1.35 

1.41 

1 .66 

1.71 

1.86 

August  . 

. ..  1.51 

1.57 

1.72 

1.87 

2.02 

September 

. ..  1.60 

1,00 

1.81 

1.96 

2.11 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  declined  and  ndvanepd.  clos¬ 
ing  at  about  last  week's  figures.  Export  buying 
has  been  light  this  week,  bur  local  trade  fairly 
good  oil  both  high  grades  and  packing  stock. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . '. .  34  @  34% 

Good  to  Choice  .  31  &  33 

Lower  Grades .  28  @  30 

l>airy,  best. . . .  31  @  32 

Common  to  Good .  25  @  29 

City  made .  25  @  27 

Packing  Stock  . . . . .  23  @  26 

Process  . . . .  25  <gJ  29 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  31  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Trices  are  one  to  l’i  cent  higher,  both  here 
and  at  up-State  points.  with  occasionally 
tigber  than  quoted  figures  for  fancy  lots. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy....  . .  1S%@  19 

Good  to  choice . . .  17  @  IS 

Lower  grades .  15  @  16 

Daisies,  best. .  ....  19  ®  19% 

Young  Americas .  19 %@  20 

8  XI  ms,  best .  ..  15  @  15% 

Fair  to  good  . . .  6  &  11 

Salamanca.  17% 

Watertown.  N  .Y..  17% 

Plymouth.  Wis..  17%'ii  IS 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  advanced  three  or  four  cents, 
partly  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  strike, 
which  would  tie  up  supplies.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  growing  scarcity  of  fancy  grades,  so 
that  there  is  ground  for  higher  prices  on  this 
basis  alone. 

W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  44  @  46 

Medium  to  good.. . .  38  @  42 

Mixed  colors,  best .  38  @  40 

<lomiuon  to  good.  . .  30  @  35 

Storage  . .  26  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY" 

Broilers,  lb . . .  26  @  28 

Ducks,  lb.  . . . 13  @  20 

Fowls  . 21  @  23 

Boosters  .  13  @  15 

Geese . .  . .  •••  13  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  30  @  35 

Old  . .  35  @  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  27  @  29 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  45  @  60 

Fowls . . . 18  @  23 

Ducks,  Spring . .  20  (S  21 

Squabs,  dor....  .  ....125  @  5  at) 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  ®!0  75 

Bulls .  5  00  @i  6  75 

Cows  . . 4  00  @  6  75 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  9  30  toll  00 

Culls . ...5  00  (8>  8  00 

Sheep.  HI0  lbs .  5  00  to  7  50 

Lambs  . '0  00  @12  00 

FI  nyw . . . . . .  ■  9  50  @1100 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  90  0  9  35 

Medium  . «  •«  ®  J1* 

Red  Kidney . 8  70  @  9  00 

White  Kidney  .  “90  @  9  nv 

Yellow. Eye .  ;  ™ 

Lima,  California . b  50  @  6  60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— limp..  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7% 

Lower  unities .  y* 

Sun  dried  .  9.  ®  Jj 

Prunes,  lb .  ‘  Uj® 

Apricots........ . .  ®  - 

Peaches.  . . • . * .  ®  ® 

Currants  . . . * .  1-  ®  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  in  much  larger  receipt  and  somewhat 
lower,  except  on  best  N.  W.  Greening.  Wind¬ 
falls  very  plentiful.  Early  In  the  week  peach 
arrivals  were  heavy  aud  prices  dropped  10  or  15 
per  cent.  Some  of  the  finest  South  Jersey  El- 
herta  sold  at  82.25  per  ernte.  Pears  are  high 
for  anything  choice.  Eastern  grapes  in  larger 
supply  and  lower;  quality  mainly  poor.  5  ini- 
fern  varieties  froth  Die  West  increasing  in  re¬ 
ceipt.  but  selling  well,  as  they  are  attractive 
hiuI  hold  up  In  good  condition  for  fruit  stand 
trade.  Plums  plentiful  from  the  West  and 
mainly  high;  no  live  arriviug  iu  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  selling  around  81.50  per  bushel.  Some 
huckleberries  from  Nova  Scotia  on  linud,  bring¬ 
ing  five  cent  -.  uLtoie  native.  They  are  large, 
tender  mid’  juicy.  Muskmelon  market  quite 
strong  on  anything  fairly  good.  Variable  qual¬ 
ity  causes  u  raugc  from  40  cents  to  $3  per 
bushel.  A  few  of  the  large  Montreal  melons 
are  arriving.  30  packages  being  seen  in  a  job¬ 
bers'  store  reeeuUy.  They  came  in  burlap  cov¬ 
ered  baskets,  packed  in  hay,  three  or  four  in  a 
basket.  Tlic  sizes  run  from  seven  to  10  Inches 
diameter,  and  some  bring  82.50  each.  Poor 
imitations  of  these  melons  are  being  grown  to  a 
small  extent  here,  but  do  not  reach  either  the 
size  or  quality  of  the  genuine. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

N,  W,  Greening .  3  00  @375 

Oldenburg  .  2  00  @  2  75 

Gravcnstein  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Pears — Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Kieffcr,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Clapp  . . 3  50  @  5  00 

Anjou .  2  00  &  3  25 

Blackberries,  qt . 6  @  10 

Huclcelberrie- .  ql  . .  10  @  20 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  5  @  8 

Muskmelons.  bu.  crafty .  50  @  2  50 

Watermelons,  carload  . 350  00  @ 

Peaches,  uearbv.  carriers  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Nearby,  16  qt  bkl .  30  @  70 

W.  Vn.,  carrier .  i  50  @  2  25 

Fresh  Figs,  qt .  10  @  12 

Grapes,  1-lb.  bkt . 6  'a)  10 


@  3  00 
@  3  50 
to  5  00 
@  3  25 
@  10 
@  20 
@  .3 

@  2  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  scarce  and  $1  per  barrel  higher  ou 
the  better  grades.  Onions  doing  a  little  better. 
Tomatoes  high  for  good  to  choice.  Peas  very 
lilgb-.  String  beans  lower  because  of  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  of  late  planting*.  Sweet  corn  lower,  but 
selling  well.  Cabbage  temporarily  scarce. 
Some  Flat  Dutch  lias  brought.  88  to  $9  per  100 
heads.  Lettuce  low;  peppers,  egg  plant  and 
eau  11  flower  higher. 

Potatoes- Eastern  Shore,  bbl....  ..  2  50  @5  50 


Btte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jersey,  bbl . 

Loub  Island,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Beets.  UK)  bunches . 

Carrots.  1 0t>  bunches . . 

Cauliflower,  bbl ............ 

Cucumbers,  bn . 

Pickles,  bbl., . 

Calm  age,  iuu . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100 . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . 

Lima.  Beans,  bu . . 

Onions,  Long  Island,  bbl.- . 

Jersey,  bu........  ......... 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Peas,  bn . 

.String  Benny,  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl.. ................ .. 

Squash,  Uu . . 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate . 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box . 

Jersey,  peach  bkt . 

Parsley,  bbl . ... . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu  . 

Okra,  bu . 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice . 

Medium  to  good . 

Old  stock . 

Pacific  coast . - 


..  3  25  @04  00 
4  00  @  4  50 
. ,  1  00  @  2  00 
.  2  00  @  3  00 
. .  2  00  @  2  5U 
. .  3  00  @3  50 
7b  @  1  50 
..  5  00  @  8  00 
. .  6  00  @  9  00 
. .  1  00  @  2  00 
..  50  @  1  25 

..  50  @  1  00 

. .  3  75  @  4  00 
. .  1  00  @175 
.  1  50  e  2  75 
.  1  25  @  3  00 

. .  1  00  @  1  75 
. ,  2  00  @  2  25 
..  1  75  @2  00 
. .  75  @  1  00 

. .  76  @  1  0O 

..  40  @  60 

. .  2  00  @  3  00 
..  75  @  1  00 

. .  50  ®  2  00 


...  14  @  15 

9  @  13 

4  @  5 

...  12  @  13 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Railroads  largely  embargoed  on  hay,  and 
prices  for  the  better  grades  continue  high. 
Straw,  SI  lower. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .  24  00  @25(10 

No.  2 . 2100  @23  00 

No.  3  . . . . . 17  00  @1900 

Clover  mixed . . . 16  00  @2100 

New,  as  to  quality, . 15  00  @20  00 

Straw.  Rye,  . . . . . 13  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Heavy  speculative  selling,  caused  by  Balkan 
war  news  and  railroad  embargoes,  has  forced 
wheat  down  15  cents.  Corn  is  slightly  lower. 
Imt  the  crop  situation,  drought,  and  lateness 
of  the  plant,  prevents  any  severe  break  in  corn. 
Tiic  next  monthly  estimate  is  expected  to  show 
a  heavy  lo«g  iu  com  outlook. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring.. . .  1 71  ® 

Corn,  a*  to  quality,  bush .  96  @  98 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  7  50  @  8  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  52  @  53 

Rye,  fret*  from  onion...... .  1  25  @  1  30 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  24  00  ®  25  00 

Middlings .  26  00  3100 

Rod  Dog .  33  00  34  00 

Corn  Meal . 35  00  36  00 


RETAIL  PRICES.  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  Imylng  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population: 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  48  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 42  @  45 

Ordinary  grades . . . 30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 38  @  40 

Tub.  choice .  34  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  32 

Urol  lews,  common  to  pood,  lb.....  35  @  40 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  24 

Fowls  .  25  @  27 

Legoflamb . 21  @  23 

I.nmb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef . . . . .  22  @  25 

Pork  chops . 20  @  23 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  21 

Lettuce,  head .  10  ®  15 

Cucumbers,  each .  3  @  5 

Cabbage,  bead  .  8  @  10 

Potatoes,  peek  .  35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  duz .  25  @  30 

l 'caches,  qt. .  13  ®  60 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending  Aug. 


31.  1910: 

Kuftcr,  lbs . 

•1.144,(180 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  Poultry,  pkgs. 

2.286.710 

15.781 

11.509 

C’ottqn.  hales  . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

. 

19.060 

23.9S4 

5,153 

52,539 

Oranges,  boxes  ..... 
1’otntocR,  bills . 

40,766 

77.000 

3.798 

0H0 

■V’OO 

3,336.700 

12,717 

2,159 

456 

PHILADELPHIA 

WHOLESALE 

MARKETS. 

Butter— Best  creamery 
Common  to  good 
Eggs -Best  non r by  .. 

35 
29 

36 
28 

@  36 

@  33 

@  37 

@  33 

Live  Fowls  . 

11) 

22 

&  21 
(n) 

Dressed  Fowls  . 

Eroiltis,  nearby  . 

22 

30 

®  23 

@  32 

Apples,  bushel  .  LOO  @  1.23 

Peaches,  %-lm.  basket  .  20  @  00 

Muskmelons.  %-bu . 40  @  69 

Potatoes,  barrel  . .  2.25  @3.00 

Sweets,  bnrrcl  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Onions,  bushel  . .  1-00  <§*  1.25 

Hay- No.  1,  Timothy  . 19.00  @20.00 

So.  2  . .16.50  @17.00 

Xo.  3  . 14.00  @15.00 

Straw- Rest,  ryo  . 13.00  @13.50 

Short  and  tangled  . ll.OO  <g  12.00 

Winter  brnn.  sacked,  ton  . 27.00  @2S.00 

Spring  bran,  sacked  . 26.00  @27.00 

l.ivo  steers.  100  lbs . 8.25  @10.00 

l*0\ra,  100  Ilia . 3.50  @  7.00 

Calves,  100  lbs . 10.00  @13.00 


Sheep.  100  lbs. 


@13.00 
@  8.25 
@11.75 


Lain  Its,  100  lbs . . .  8.30  @11.75 

MIDDLE  WEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
CHICAGO. 

Butter,  best  creamery  .  30  @  31 

Eggs,  gathered  .  .  24  @  25% 

Potatoes,  barrel  .  3.73  @  4.50 

Steers.  100  lbs.  .  6.75  @11.35 

Stockers  and  feeders  .  .  5.10  @>  8.00 

Cows  . 3.50  @  9.40 

Calves  .  8.50  @12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00  @7.60 

Lambs  . 7.50  @10.85 

Hogs  .  9-45  @11,15 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Butter,  creamery  .  28  @  30 

Eggs  .  24  @25 

Steers.  lllO  lbs .  7.00  @10.7,-> 

Calves  . . 6.00  @11.75 

Sheen  .  5.00  @  9.50 

Lambs  . .  7.00  @10.40 

Apples,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.25 

Peaches.  Im .  2.50  @  3.00 

Potatoes,  fill .  90  @  1.15 

Cabbage,  ion  . 25.00  @30,00 

Live  fowls  .  13  @  14 

Live  chickens  .  16  @  17 


PITTSBURG. 


Butler,  creamery  . . . 

( 'lieeso  . 

Eggs  . 

Apples,  bbl . 

roaches,  bu . 

Onions,  bu . 

Cabbage,  barrel  . 

Potatoes,  barrel  .... 

Peas  bushel  . 

llay-  No.  1  Timothy 
Lower  grades  ... 
Wheat  Bran  ........ 


.  34 

.  18 

.  29 

.  2.00 

.  2.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.50 

.  3.25 

.  1.50 

. 14.75 

. 11.50 

. 24.00 
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METHOD 
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Kon.f.  O  Coourn^f 


POU-ILSOAY 
Melt  (I  CO 


PAci  a  co 


POOBtCDXY 
Pace  a  co 


Middlings 
Live  Steers 
Mllcli  cows 
Calves  .... 

Sheet . . 

Lambs  . . . . 
Hogs  . 


Some  Queer  Actions 

Shortly  after  one  A.  M.  in  strawberry  time. 
10<i  crates  of  berries  were  being  trucked  from 
the  dock  to  a  New  York  commission  bouse, 
which  opened  for  business  a  tittle  later.  two 
i -rates  f*-ll  from  the  truck  and  were  damaged. 
These  crates  were  set  to  one  side  and  t lie  sound 
ones  piled  by  themselves  iu  front  of  the  store. 
An  inspector  who  came  along  looked  at  Hie 
damaged  orates  and1  left  word  with  the  watch¬ 
man  that  none  of  the  lierrle*  was  to  lie  sold 
until  the  health  authorities  gave  permission. 
The  store  was  opened  for  business  and  custom¬ 
ers  around,  but  no  inspector  could  be  found  to 
pass  ou  what  was  salable,  this  embargo  lasting 
until  all  of  the  good  morning  trade  was  over 
Finally  another  inspector  ennte,  who  eondemm-ir 
the  two  broken  crates  and  passed  the  others  as 
fit  for  sale,  after  all  chance  to  sell  at  ft  taiv 
price  was  past.  The  shipper's  loss  was  about. 
$100. 

A  produce  dealer  had  25  baskets  of  striug 
beans,  which  arrived  in  bad  condition  during 
the  hot  weather.  No  attempt  was  made  to  sell 
them.  They  were  closed  up  and  set  aside  to  be 
dumped.  An  inspector  insisted  on  condemning 
them,  and.  nbout  a  month  after  the  produce 
dealer  was  summoned  to  court  and'  fined  $23, 


Read  Them 
for  Ten  Days 


This  great  Agricultural  library,  now 
shipped  for  If)  days'  exit  min  at  ion.  Not 
a  cent  to  pay  us  before  you  see  it  and 
then  only  if  you  keep  it.  Learn  how 
we  place  these  instructive  books  in 
your  hands.  And  how  you  get  a  val¬ 
uable  Manual  aud  advice  by  Hon. 
F.  D.  Coburn,  America’ 8  master 
farmer — FREE.  (.See  offer  below). 


Farmer’s 

Cyclopedia 


Information  that  cost  the  IT,  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  $4.4)00.000.00  to  gath¬ 
er  and  classify.  7  big  hooks,  6 Vi,  in. 
by  0  in.  Over  77,000  pages.  3,000,000 
words  and  hundreds  of  pictures  and 
diagrams.  Every  important  fann¬ 
ing  question  answered.  How  to 
make  a  garden  pay.  How  to  make 
an  acre  pay.  How  to  make  a  big 
ranch  pay.  Reasons  for  failures  given. 
JTow  to  a  void  waste.  Information  on 
every  brunch  of  fanning — indexed 
and  cross-indexed  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  All  this,  now  yours  for  less 
than  7  cents  a  (lay.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  10  days’  examination  first. 

Partial  List  of  Contents 

Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows—  (This  alone 
wnrili  ilia  price.  1 

Feeds  aod  F cedilla  for  Beef — (A  wonderful 
worlc. ) 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests — (How  to  protect 
cnttlc  and  crops  against  them.) 

Profitable  Hoij  Raising — (A  complete  library 
ou  the  hog. ) 

Success  With  Sheep — (Every  question  an¬ 
swered! 

Poultry  Problems  Solved—  i  No  other  books  ou 
poultrv  ever  need  lie  read.) 

Fruit — Glow  to  get  larger  yield.  How  to 
avoid  insect  pests.) 

Soils  and  Fertilization — (Make  your  land 
yield  more. ) 

Latest  Facts  and  Investigation  on  Every  Farm 
Product — (Insures  bigger,  better  crops  with 
less  labor. ) 

Every  Phase  of  Farm  Management — (From 
Government  Experiments  and  Researches.) 
Farm  Buildings — (How  to  plan  ami  build  on 
the  farm.) 

Farm  Machinery — (All  about  it.) 

Domestic  Science — iCoinfortablo,  economical 
farm  housekeeping.  Lightens  tlia  work  of 
the  housekeepers.) 

And  thousands  of  oilier  subjects  of  vital 
interest  and  value. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Coburn 
1"*  !**„  r*  ^  has  written  a  Mau- 

m  nnl  to  all  in  con¬ 

nection  with  the  Cyclopedia.  This  book 
is  nut.  sold  separately  at  any  price 
but  you  get  it  free,  with  the  7  big 
volumes.  Also — as  a  subscriber  for 
the  Cyclopedia  you  can  have  Mr.  Co¬ 
burn’s  advice  on  any  farming  prob¬ 
lem  whenever  yon  ask  it.  This  also 
free.  Worth  hundreds  to  any  farmer. 

And  for  1  payment  extra — a  year’s 
snhseription  to  Country  Life  in 
America,  Regular  price  $4. 

Send  CGUPGN  Without  Money 

W  will  v-t-lld  till*  hooks  S™  »»»»■«  m  mm  i 
and  tllO  Cohn I-Il  ilanlml  0  rw-vi  mi  etvav 
for  tea  days'  cx.-imi-  »  DOUBLED  AY, 
nation.  If  you  keep  g  PAG  E  &  CO. 

the  books  send  us  /  _ .  ..o- 

only  60  cents  as  Hi  st  *  ,  P'L.  ’  v 

payment — (lieu  82.00  *  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
monthly  uutU  $24.50  « 

is  paid.  (This  will  #  Send  me  the  complete 
entitle  von  to  Sic.  t  Krt  ot,  J ’  ("vct.o- 

Cobaru  s  advice.)  t  ri  m.v (Abridged Reeordsol 
Other  wise  re-  t  17.  R.  Dent,  of  Agneulinvo). 
turn  the  hooks*  in  seven  big  lluok  volumes 
t0  USl  *  Also  send  Coburn  .Manual. 

•  If  not  satisfactory  I  wil 
Mail  the  *  return  the  hooks  in  ter 
Coupon  MOW  I  clays  Otherwisolwill send 50c 


Special  Farm  Credit 

Supply  all  your  roofing  needa  now  with  the 
famous  Hercules  Rooting  and  pay  for  it  when 
convenient.  No  money  in  advance — no  deposit 
— noC.  O.  D. — no  reference  asked.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  at  once  for  Roofing  Hook  and  full  fine  of 
free  samples  so  that  you  can  select  just  the 
weight  that  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


Big  Bargains 
In  ROOFING 


Hartman's. with  capital  and 
resources  of  over  $12,000,000, 
buy  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  we  can  afford  to  sell 
highe-.t  quality  guaranteed 
roofing  actually  cheaper  than 
others  ask  for  Inferior  quali¬ 
ties.  Order  all  you  want.  We 
will  ship  it  at  once.  Examine 
it  carefully— lay  it  on  your 
roof— and  if  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  pay  one-tenth  in  30 
claysi  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments: 


HEAVY 


uh  monthly  payments:  or  pay 
JnltJ  cne-eixth  within  60  days,  bal- 
J)  unco  in  five  equal  payments 
y  J  at  intervals  of  two  months 
!£kTHL|  each,  giving  you 


uarantep 


Hercules  Flint  Surfaced 
I  Roofing  is  positively  proof 
■  I  l|  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 

^“iiilallllllllllUmii^  Rolls  108  sq.  ft  Free  nails 
and  cement.  Only  a  hammer  needed  to  lay. 
Made  in  all  plya  and  weights.  Highest  quality 
long  fibre  roofing  felt  saturated  with  pure 
asphalt.  Both  sides  coated  with  very  fine  sharp 
particles  of  crystal,  which  are  firmly  imbedded 
under  enormous  pressure.giving  extra  strength 
and  long  life  without  repairs.  Write  for 

FREE  CatalS|f§ 

Drop  us  a  postal  or  mail  / 
coupon  for  Hartman’s  Roof- 
ing  Bargain  Catalog  and  a  /JPjwxM 
complete  assortment  of  free  / 
samples.  Get  pur  tow  prices. 
and  order  on  our  Farm  loEjf- 
Credit  Plan.  I 

The  Hartman  Co.,  / 1® 

4013-21  LaSalle  St.  Chicago,  III.  * 

—  —FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY. 

44)19-21  LaSnlie  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Without  •  Migating  mo,  send  mo  your  Roofing  Cat- 
alogNo.R-244  --tree  samples  of  your  HerculeBRoof- 
iiig,:oid  ps  rticulars  of  your  Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan, 


fStfpV 


Name 


Address 


I  y^r  YOU  NEED  A  UNADILLA  f 

I  fe3|  -isw.-'H-  To  Save  Your  Corn!  | 

f  iiU8|j_0  *iHf  Are  you  fearful  that  your  backward  corn 

jg  i#----  — -M#  crop  won't  reach  maturity  ahead  of  frosts?  8 


B»e  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


September  9,  1910. 


Write  for  fuller  information  in 
i  Paint  Tips  No.  A-1 1 


DUTCH  BOY 
WHITE  LEA1 


iiiimiii111'!! 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


Mixed  to  suit  the  exact  conditions 
of  your  house  will  give  you  paint- 
satisfaction. 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh)  j 


SHARPLES 

.  SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


Will  save  you  up  to  $100  a  year  over  any 
other  separator.  For  this  reason:  Every  sep¬ 
arator  (except  Sharpies)  will  lose  cream  when 
turned  below  speed  (as  19  out  of  20  people  do). 

Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed — due  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  “Suction-feed”  invention.  Write  for  our  catalog. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 


West  Chester,  Pa. 

Portland  Toronto 


^  '  %  vHK'  dilla  Silo  and  having  it  ready  to  convert  your  ^ 

£  # —  -flflu:,  ^  - crop,  whether  H  be  soft,  mature  or  badly  £ 

^  ‘  i  PBlferHi  winter'  feeding  value.  The  Unadilla  saved  ^ 

^  ■. EffSi -  '  thousands  ol  tons  of  immature  and  frosted  ^ 

i  r,l— ~  ■(■■■  r_.j  corn  Inst  year  nod  it  will  positively  save  your  4 

8aa^il  B  j  ■<]  backward  erop.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  z 

l  ajjd  asdt  for  prices  and  terms.  Late  orders  ^ 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  | 

‘'/s/ssssssss/s/s/ssssTSssssssssssssssssss/ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssyssssssssssssss/sss/ssssssssssssA 


New  York  State  Fair 


EXPOSITION 


AGRICULTURAL 
arid  INDUSTRIAL 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  &  SEPT.  11,  12,  13,  14, 15,  16,  1916 


TRULY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

NO  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT 

GREATEST  opportunity  ever  offered  those  who  want  to  advance  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Industry.  Study  the  STATE  FAIR  and  learn  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

The  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibit  most  complete  in  the  land.  Dairy 
Machinery  in  operation  daily.  Demonstrations  and  Lectures  by  leading 
authorities  in  the  various  branches  of  Agriculture. 

Entries  already  received  and  exhibition  space  taken  by  manufacturers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  assures  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  ever  held  by  the 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Attend  the  FAIR  and  see  the  finest  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Poultry  in  the  world. 

GREAT  DISPLAY'  OF  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  FARM  PRODUCE. 

Farm  Boys’  Camp.  Farm  Girls’  Camp.  Daily  Concerts  by  Famous  Band. 
Unequaled  Out-door  Horse  Show.  Grand  Circuit  Races.  Biggest  Dog  Show 
in  State.  Daily  Flights  by  World’s  Greatest  Aviator. 

Ka-Noo-No  Karnival  Provides  Free  Evening  Entertainment  During  the  Week 
For  further  information,  prize  lilts,  etc.,  address  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Pasturing  on  Rye 

In  seeding  a  rover  crop,  we  use  a  Fall- 
sown  grain  as  much  as  possible  to  have 
something  for  our  brood  sows  during 
Winter,  not  for  feed  ;  but  to  compel  ex¬ 
orcise.  Two  years  ago  I  bad  30  acres 
of  rye  sown  in  corn  up  over  the  bill,  and 
let  a  hundred  breeding  ewes  run  up  there 
through  a  lane  every  suitable  day 
through  the  Winter.  It  was  chewed 
down  to  the  ground  by  Spring:  but  I 
had  a  fine  yield  of  rye.  notwithstanding. 
We  have  iust  drawn  in  a  heavy  piece 
of  rye,  Alfalfa  sown  in  March,  high  in 
the  stubble  and  thick.  This  has  been 
covered  with  big  heavy  brood  sows  all  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Summer  till  July  1.  and 
yet  the  crop  shows  no  effect  nor  harm. 

New  York.  n.  B.  m. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  rye. 
The  plant  is  tough  and  enduring  aud 
will  stand  rougher  seeding  and  more  gen¬ 
uine  abuse  than  any  other  grain.  It 
has  a  remarkable  root  system — which  en¬ 
ables  it  to  fasten  to  the  ground  and  bang 
on.  When  the  ground  freezes  in  Win¬ 
ter  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  rye  had 
made,  but  a  very  small  growth,  but  drive 
a  spade  down  into  the  ground  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  a  mat  of  roots 
— filling  the  soil.  While  wheat  wil’. 
make  better  grain  hay  rye  is  tougher  and 
will  make  better  pasture  and  “manure.” 

Transplanting  Roots  of  Alfalfa 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  had  more 
or  less  to  say  about  transplanting  Al¬ 
falfa.  He  has  planted  several  thousands 
of  the  roots  aud  shown  many  of  the 
plants  at  public  meetings.  Many  roots 
have  been  distributed  and  planted  by 
farmers  as  an  experiment.  Most  people 
smile  at  the  thought  of  transplanting  Al¬ 
falfa,  as  we  would  cabbage  or  tomatoes. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  East¬ 
ern  experiment  station  to  try  it.  Plants 
showing  the  wonderful  growth  from  this 
method  were  sent  to  a  number  of  seeds¬ 
men,  but  they  could  see  little  in  it.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  the  plan  a  pleasant 
little  experiment  and  nothing  more. 
They  may  yet  wake  up  a  few  years  hence, 
and  find  with  astonishment  that  the  plan 
has  got  past  them.  English  agriculture 
was  revolutionized  by  the  use  of  bone 
meal  and  cultivation  of  turnips,  yet  for 
several  centuries  the  “authorities” 
thought  that  turnips  must  be  broadcast 
and  did  not  dream  that  they  could  be 
grown  in  drills  or  hills!  The  largest 
crops  of  mangels  are  produced  where  the 
little  plants  are  grown  in  a  seed  bed  and 
transplanted. 

The  credit  for  starting  the  plan  of 
transplanting  Alfalfa  belongs  to  Prof.  N. 
E.  Hausen  of  the  South  Dakota  Station, 
(Brookings).  lie  has  just  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  167  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Han¬ 
sen  says  there  are  many  sections  in  the 
Far  West  where,  because  of  soil  or  cli¬ 
mate  seediug  Alfalfa  is  usually  a  failure. 
Transplanting  under  these  conditions 
gives  a  far  better  stand  and  a  heavier 
crop.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
transplanted  Alfalfa  in  the  West  giving 
satisfactory  crops.  Of  course  these  fields 
are  not  planted  by  hand.  They  have  de¬ 
vised  an  attachment  for  one  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  transplanters  which  enables  one 
team  and  outfit  to  put  in  6,000  plants  an 
hour.  Prof.  Hansen  is  conservative  aud 
does  not  recommend  the  method  until  it 
has  been  fully  standardized  and  perfected, 
lie  feels  that  over  large  areas  of  dry  west¬ 
ern  land  transplanting  will  surely  win 
out.  He  does  not  know — nor  does  any¬ 
one  else — how  far  East  in  the  more  hu¬ 
mid  sections  this  method  will  pay.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  20  pounds  of  seed  to  one 
acre,  one  pound  of  seed  will  provide  the 
plants  for  20  acres.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  doing  the  work  cheaply  by  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
transplanting  at  the  East,  for  a  time  at 
least  will  only  be  profitable  for  small 
areas  or  in  plauting  old  pastures. 

Prof.  Hansen  says  that  he  got  into  the 
plan  of  transplanting  quite  unexpectedly. 
He  Went  to  Siberia  after  new  varieties 
and  brought  back  small  quantities  of 
seed  of  new  sorts.  Fie  know  that  trans¬ 
planting  was  an  ancient  practice  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  old  world.  It  is  also 
used  in  South  America.  lie  wanted  to 
increase  the  stocks  of.  this  valuable  seed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  be  started  the 
seed  as  he  would  cabbage  or  celery,  aud 
transplanted  the  yearling  roots,  The  tre¬ 


mendous  growth  of  such  plants  surprised 
him  as  it  does  all  who  see  them,  and 
knowing  how  in  many  parts  of  the 
Northwest  seeding  of  Alfalfa  fails  lie 
worked  out  the  plan  of  machine  planting. 

The  method  has  now  been  tried  by 
many  farmers  in  Dakota,  and  is  past  the 
experiment  stage  out  there.  The  two 
varieties,  Cossack  and  Seinipalatinsk, 
both  brought  to  this  country  by  Prof. 
Hansen,  seem  best  adapted  to  this  meth¬ 
od  and  some  of  the  yields  made  by  these 
varieties  in  Dakota  are  astonishing.  In 
bis  Bulletin,  Prof.  Ilansen  gives  25  rea¬ 
sons  why  transplanting  is  to  be  tried. 
It  is  of  course  hard  for  a  farmer  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  fodder  crops  like  clover  or 
grass  can  be  “set  out”  like  cabbage  or 
tomatoes  with  profit.  Stranger  things 
have  come  true,  however,  and  we  believe 
that  this  transplanting  method  has  merit, 
and  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  largely 
used  in  the  West.  In  our  Eastern  States 
we  believe  it  will  pay  well  in  gardens  or 
on  small  highly  cultivated  farms,  aud  that 
the  Seinipalatinsk  variety  planted  in  old 
pasture  will  prove  very  valuable. 

Winter  Vetch  in  Hog  Lots 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
we  sold  $175  worth  of  Winter  vetch  seed 
last  year  from  three  small  hog  lots  that 
had  been  pastured  all  Full,  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  also  bad  two  tons  of  rye  anl 
Winter  oats,  for  feed,  cleaned  from  the 
seed. .At  present  have  apparently  as  heavy 
a  crop,  self  sown,  to  be  harvested  this 
year.  Sweet  Hover  sown  last  Spring  a 
year  ago.  is  now  ns  high  as-  our  heads, 
right  in  this  .same  patch  and  we  expect 
to  harvest  for  seed  right  with  the  vetch 
and  send  off  to  be  cleaned  up. 

New  York.  h.  b.  iiakpending. 

This  is  just  one  case  of  many  where 
the  cover  crop  lias  paid  in  cash  as  well 
as  in  fertility.  Usually,  in  urging  farmers 
to  keep  the  land  busy  by  seeding  a  cover 
crop  we  have  in  mind  only  the  manorial 
value — obtained  by  plowing  the  crops  un¬ 
der.  In  many  cases,  however,  farmers 
have  been  able  to  sell  the  seed  at  a  good 
price  and,  in  addition,  have  the  straw 
and  stubbie  for  plowing  under.  This 
makes  a  double  profit,  and  some  even  go 
beyond  that  by  pasturing  the  crop  at 
some  time  during  its  life — before  seed¬ 
iug.  The  fact  is  that  this  cover  crop 
idea  is  gaining  fast  and  making  a  great 
difference  In  fertility  on  many  farms.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  keeping  the  land  busy. 
It  may  produce  a  crop  while  it  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  and  this  use  of  the  bare 
ground  will  in  many  cases  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  by  half. 

Owner’s  Liability  for  Kicking  Horse 

F.ast  November  a  farm  hand  in  my  em¬ 
ploy  was  kicked  by  ft  horse  when  lie  went 
into  the  stable  to  take  him  out.  1 1  is  leg 
was  broken.  I  bad  owned  the  horse 
about  1  V>  year  and  had  never  seen  him 
kick  or  act  vicious  in  any  way;  perfectly 
safe  to  handle  iu  all  harness  and  not 
afraid  of  anything.  Shortly  after  this 
man  came  to  work  for  me,  one  day  as  I 
went  to  fasten  the  rope  behind  horse,  he 
kicked  me,  but  not  to  hurt  me.  I  at  once 
told  the  man,  and  cautioned  him  to  use 
care  in  tending  the  horse.  After  he  was 
hurt;  the  town  paid  the  hospital  expense. 

I  paid  him  only  his  wages,  which  were 
due  about  that  time.  A  short  time  ago  he 
attached  my  farm  in  the  course  of  a  law¬ 
suit  not  yet  come  to  trial.  In  your  opin¬ 
ion  am  I  liable  f  ,r  damages?  w.  a. 

You  are  not  liable  in  this  case  as 
stated.  Since  you  exercised  due  care  in 
giving  him  warning,  he  then  assumed  the 
risks  of  cariug  for  the  horse.  It  might 
have  been  wiser,  however,  to  have  paid 
his  bills  ns  a  matter  of  insurance  if  a 
suit  could  have  been  avoided  in  that 
way.  A  jury  will  sometimes  decide  from 
sympathy,  rather  than  from  law.  prece¬ 
dents,  or  the  instructions  of  the  judge. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Red  Pigs 

I  have  IF  Jersey  Red  pigs,  about  four 
months  old.  will  weigh  from  50  to  75  lbs. 
each.  What  is  the  best  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  feed?  Com.  $1  ;  meal,  $1.80;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $1.35  per  hundred;  bran, 
$1.30;  oil  meal,  $2.10.  There  is  no  tank¬ 
age  kept  in  here.  o.  it.  e. 

Make  up  a  ration  comprised  of  one 
part  corn  men  I,  two  parts  middlings,  one- 
half  part  oil  meal.  Feed  this -in  slop 
with  your  milk,  giving  pigs  what  they 
will  clean  up.  Since  pigs  are  on  light 
pasture,  slop  could  be  given  twice  daily 
and  a  feed  of  ear  or  shell  corn  once  a 
day. 


Live  Stock  and  Forage  Notes 


M  Fall  Is  the  Ideal  Time  to  Paint 

Mrll  Blistering  summer  heat  has  passed,  paint  anchors 
deep  in  the  open  wood  pores,  painters  have  time 
for  careful  work,  gnats  and  moths  are  gone, 
weather  is  settled,  winter  is  coming. 
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Onkcresf  Farm.  New  York  .  . . 
Jas.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey . . 
Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  TO.  Hea«ley,  Michigan  . 

0.  L.  Mugrey,  Connecticut  . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Bed  Sussex. 

Hr.  E.  Tv.  Conrnd,  Ww  Jersey... 

Mottled  Anoonas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Knight,  Phode  Island... 

Oregona. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .... 

Imperial  Progressives 

TVm.  R.  Wells  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


WantWinter  E 


Egg  prices  ere  rising — will  soon  reach  the  high  point  of  the  year.  Winter 
eggs  pay  big  profits,  but  you  can't  get  them  by  wishing  for  them.  Actt 
Have  your  hens  laying  well  when  eggs  mean  money. 

At  this  time  every  bird  in  your  flock  needs 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


the  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner.  A  natural  egg-maker — makes 
hens  want  to  lay.  It  tones  them  Up — increases  appetite — assists  digestion 
— stirs  up  the  sluggish  egg-producing  organs — drives  the  hens  to  the 
nest — insures  profits  for  you. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  will  keep  your  old  hens  laying  steadily 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Laying  Ration 

T  would  like  a  good  up-to-date  ration 
for  feeding  laying  hens  in  Fall  and  Win- 
terT\  .  .  G-  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  many  “up-to-date”  rations 
for  laying  hens,  each  poultryman  being 
likely  to  have  his  own.  compounded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  notions  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experience  in  feeding.  ,So 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  no  one 
combination  of  foods  superior  to  all 
others  and  no  one  that  should  he  rigidly 
adhered  to  regardless  of  its  availability 
and  cost.  A  mixture  of  whole  grains 
should  be  fed  and  a  part  of  the  ration 
should  he  in  the  form  of  ground  mash; 
the  latter  fed  either  dry  or  moistened 
with  skim-milk  or  water.  All  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  available  grains  are  relished  by 
hens;  oats  and  rye  being  least  palatable, 
A  formula  fur  dry  mash  used  by  the 
writer.  buL  nut.  superior  to  others,  is  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap.  In  addition,  green  food,  grit  and 
crushed  oyster  shells  are,  of  course,  sup¬ 
plied.  M.  B.  D. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  liens  with  255  to 
2H8-egg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  hens, 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


,PON^ 

TOOLS 


MATURE 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Selected  from  trap-nested  yearlings,  ailovei'200-eggs, 
by  pedigree  sire  fioui  284-egg  lieu.  W  rile  for  prices. 

Leonard  b.  Oakes,  -  Medina,  N.  Y. 


5222aSfl7>  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
^HgP^YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

yyW  Capons  grow  twice  ss  large  on  tbesnme 

If  IT  amount  of  Xeed  and  bring  twice  the 

_ IV-  price  per  pound. 

Z,'  ‘  Complete  eer.  of  reliable,  prac- 

lapons  bring  tlcnl.  c.asy-t‘>U.90  C  A 

30c  per  Ih.  Capon  Toots  .  .  VD  dZ.  ■  OU 

R ousters  I5r  — hill,  illustrated  Instructions  ln- 
Koosters  i3c  clutletK  parcel  Poat  prepald. 

G.  P.  PILLING  ft  SON  CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-284-egg  strain.  6 lien*  and  a  cock  for  $10,  A  few 
lQ-weens  pullets  to  spare.  E.  Claude Junes,  Hillsdale.  N  Y. 


ForSale— AH  of  My  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

AND  EQUIPMENT.  Going  cheap.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  Margaret  Metzger,  Yulan,  X.  Y. 


some  pills  of  the  cure — fill  nineties,  ami 
when  one  shows  signs  of  being  a  bit  off, 
hand  them  a  pill  a  day  till  showing  re¬ 
covery  ;  have  saved  a  few  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  2.  I  am  hacking  a  home  out  of  the 
bush,  coming  from  Illinois  nearly  three 
years  ago.  This  year  the  coyotes  have 
become  so  hold  we  have  to  do  something 
desperate  in  the  near  future.  They  come 
into  the  yard  in  daytime  after  the  calves, 
tackling  the  yearlings.  I  have  been  poi¬ 
soning  in  the  Winter  with  strychnine,  but 
it  is  too  slow.  Bounty  is  $3  per  head. 
Could  you  toll  me  of  a  liquid  poison,  or 
oue  that  can  he  made  liquid,  that  will 
break  down  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  as 
soon  as  the  coyote  bites  Into  the  bait,  en¬ 
tering  the  blood  in  this  manner  instead  of 
going  through  the  stomach,  also  how  to 
keep  the  poison  from  freezing  solid  in 
Winter?  I  have  an  ideal  ranch  for  sheep 
and  like  to  handle  them  best  of  any  stock, 
but  dare  not  attempt  it  at  present.  All 
right  if  one  has  flic  coin  to  buy  wire 
feuce,  so  have  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
to  make  the  coyote  pay  for  the  wire  fence 
I  must  have  to  keep  the  sheep. 

Francois  Lake,  B.  C.  j.  m.  s. 

1.  Very  likely  a  soft  shelled  egg  broke 
before  being  extruded ;  such  eggs  are  oc¬ 
casionally  laid  by  the  best  regulated  liens. 
A  pill  that  would  cure  every  ill  would 
certainly  be  handy  and.  if  a  supply  of 
these  were  kept  in  a  self-feeding  hopper 
which  a  hen  might  visit  at  any  time  that 
she  chanced  to  fed  out  of  sorts,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  medicating  the  flock  would  he 
solved.  It  would  manifestly  he  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  hen  to  help  herself  to  a  Suitable 
dose  from  a  bottle  hut  she  is  uniquely 
fitted  to  swallow  a  pill  without  rolling  it 
around  in  her  mouth  until  the  sugar  coat¬ 
ing  dissolves  or  without  previously  con¬ 
cealing  it  in  a  Taisiu ;  in  fact,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  adaptation  of  the  pill  to  the  hen  and 
the  hen  to  the  pill  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

2,  As  for  a  poison  that  will  break  down 
the  protective  tissues  of  the  mouth  aud 
enter  the  circulation  before  reaching  the 
stomach ;  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  me 
feasible.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
a  coyote’s  mouth  to  its  stomach  by  the 
natural  route  and  any  attempt  to  short 
circuit  a  poison  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
foiled  by  the  refusal  of  the  coyote  to  co¬ 
operate.  My  acquaintance  with  coyotes 
is  far  more  limited  than  yours,  but  I  am 
sufficiently  familiar  with  corrosive  poi¬ 
sons  to  feel  very  sure  that  any  animal  as 
coy  as  a  coyote  would  refuse  to  plunge 
its  muzzle  into  one.  Lead  poisoning  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  more  practicable,  the  metal 
to  be  administered  hypodermically. 


250  Half  Barron  Yearling  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

85c.  each.  C  F.  INGOLDSBY.  Hirtwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


V  tofanm  ht|r  y  when  pdAM  u  r«  1iiarfi«#t. 

■L  i  ImkkuioMIis  inffndwnUi.  Ktnult*  rf*. 
pond  on  what  you  iced  your  pullcLu.NO  IT. 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Vr  1  dt>»wxy  with  KucaMWork.  Keeult,,  <uar- 
NOW'S  the  time  to  *tert  'em 
^  right.  Write  us  today  t 

Allen  Milling  Cu..  Uept.5.  NiaoaraFalls.lt.T. 


Early  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Early  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Wellalong  toward  laying.  John  Lsrlonlee.  Carmel,  N.Y. 


Hillview  Poultry  Farms  R.  C.  Reds 

won  first  pen  for  market  value  of  eggs,  all 
breeds,  in  last  year's  Stores  contest.  Eggs 
from  this  pen  ii  regular  price.  Hens,  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale.  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


Leghorn  Pullets 


t.  0. RAMSEY 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


SOW  I  puhnrnc  YEARLINGS, PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS. 
„  .  LSgnorna  Prices  right.  Write  your  wants, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Just-a-Mere-Faroi, 
E  K.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Prop's,  Box  A  Columbia  Cross  Ro3ils,  Pa 


Vihert  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3.  4  yearling  bens 
and  cockerel,  $10.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Standard  Bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin, 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H, 


SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandly,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2,00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Scars  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . .  .50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon.. . 50 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish, Choice  May 

U«!elinri  Qirdo  $2.00  each,  trio  *(.  IM>.  For  limited 

naicneu  Biros  time  omy.  e.  a.  s>  ott.  Dnn»iu«.  >.  ?. 


Mammoth  Emrfen  Geese  ifr[ 

lied.  Oarapines,  Mlnorcas.  Leghorns.  'Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa, 


SUMMER  SAL  E  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daughters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  .  Connellsville.  Pa. 


CHICKS  $12  per  100,  $55  per  500 

SILVER  LACEIJ  end  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Pekin,  Rouen,  and  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks  @  $2  and  up. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farin.R  34,Phoenixville,Pa. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 


Winners  at  Storrs,  13-14 

See  record  in  this  year’s  contest. 
Cockerels  ami  j-eariings  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Does  Your  Stock  Need  Improving?  °rYtess°“nt 

the  addition  of  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  FROM  MY  STRAIN 

increased  the  vigor  of  his  chicks  by  50V  1  offer  you 

Promising  Young  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  65c. 

and  up.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  New  York 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  10  c.  each 

September  delivery.  R.  C.  Red  Breeders,  $1.25  each. 
Anconas,  Black  Leghorns  and  R,  C.  Ron  Cocker¬ 
els.  £>each.  E.  R.  HUMMED  &  C0..R.0  A,  Frenclilown,  N.  J. 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
i‘»und  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


L. E.  Ingoldsby,  Pullet  Specialist. 

O.  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  reared  on  now  ground,  under 
most  sanitary  conditions.  Circular  and  prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM. HartwickSeminary  ,  N.Y. 


“Gee.  I’d  like  a  square  meal  just  once.” 
"What’s  the  matter,  aren’t  you  getting 
enough  to  eat  at  home?”  "No.  You  see, 
the  doctor’s  put  pa  on  a  diet,  aud  the 
rest  of  the  family  has  to  starve  to  keep 
pa  out  of  temptation.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Dill  I  ETC  FOR  SALE-S.  C.YY.  LEGHORN 

|  P  LLC  |  u  March.  April  And  May  hatched. 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 

production.  Gilead  Efe'tf Farm, Ourmel, N.Y, 
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September  9,  191 G. 


Frc«Qwo<5ecJ  IRU”  as  in  RUBY, 


C.9iy^  N  YtSf:4P-  :  OH '  ^c.o 


I  found  that  I  bad  nn  patience  with  them 
again  and  as  the  cost  of  operating  is  very 
small  my  iron  was  in  use  all  Winter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  “fakes" 
on  the  market  as  well  as  good  irons,  for 
usually  any  good  thing  is  imitated,  but  a 
good  reliable  self-heating  iron  is  an  un¬ 
told  blessing  and  very  efficient. 

New  York.  mrs.  L.  f. 

The  following  letter  gives  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  another  reader  with  self-heating 
irons.  The  guarantee  received  from  this 
company  does  not  obligate  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  correspondent  has  no  redress. 

Tn  your  paper  of  Aug.  20  T  saw  the 
experience  of  12.  II.  B.  with  the  Peerless 
Mfg.  Co.  of  tlineinnati.  O.  J  will  give 
udne.  May  27  I  sent  them  $5  for  an 
iron  and  they  acknowledged  the  same. 
After  writing  them,  July  27  I  received 
the  iron,  paying  "7  cents  express  charges 
on  it.  I  tried  it  hut  it  would  not  work 
at  all.  I  wrote  them  :  they  sent  me  the 
same  directions  as  with  the  iron,  'but  it 
would  not:  work.  I  shipped  it  back  to 
them,  telling  them  it  was  a  fraud  and 
worthless;  would  not.  give  two  cents  for 
it.  I  have  not  heard  from  since,  so  have 
charged  $5.27  up  to  experience  with  a 
fake  company..  I  hope  this  will  save 
some  other  person  from  being  swindled 
b.v  them.  I  enclose  their  guarantee. 

New  York.  p.  ji.  r. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  pass  your  opinion  concerning 
the  enclosed  advertisement  of  W.  A. 
Eshbach,  Indianapolis,  Ind.?  p.  J. 

Ohio. 

In  this  advertisement  Mr.  Eslibach 

proposes  saving  wheat  growers  about  half 
on  their  seed  wheat.  The  following  il¬ 
lustration  is  taken  from  the  advertise¬ 

ment  : 

If  you  sow  20  acres  you  will  use 
around  40  bushels  of  your  wheat 
(at  2  bu.  per  acre.  Perhaps  you 
will  clean  and  grade  it  and  sow  1*4 
bu.)  40  bushels  are  worth  at  mar¬ 
ket  price  about . . $50.00 

We  will  send  you  a  better  var¬ 
iety,  almost  Winter  proof  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  productive,  to  sow 
the  20  acres  for .  2,0.00 


The  first  RU-BER-OID  roof 
was  laid  nearly  25  years  ago. 

It  was  a  novelty. 

But  it  made  good. 

RU -BER-OID  became  the  stand¬ 
ard  prepared  roofing. 

Time  has  proved  it  the  best  and 
least  expensive  of  all  roofings. 

RU-BER-OID  roofs  laid  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Many  of  them  have 
not  cost  one  penny  for  repairs. 

You  can  distinguish  genuine  RU-BER- 
OID  from  imitations  by  the  “Ru-ber-oid 
man  ”  on  the  wrapper. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU-BER-OID 
in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 


You  will  have  cash  left . $20.00 

Those  answering  this  advertisement  re¬ 
ceived  a  big  batch  of  literature  from  the 
O.  K.  Seed  Store,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  of 
which  J.  A.  Everitt  is  owner.  Mix  J2v- 
critt  and  the  O.  K.  Seed  Store  received 
so  much  publicity  last  Spring  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  fake  “free  seed  offer”  that 
the  advertising  now  is  put  out  over  the 
name  of  W.  A.  Eshbacli.  Mgr.  Some 
years  back  Everitt,  or  the  O.  IC.  Seed 
Store,  sold  the  Miracle  wheat  under  the 
name  of  “Marvelous”  and  advocated  that 
farmers  only  needed  to  use  half  the 
amount  of  seed  that  they  used  of  other 
varieties.  While  the  advertising  and  lit¬ 
erature  now  contains  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  wheat  offered  for  sale  it.  is 
evidently  a  continuation  of  the  old  Mir¬ 
acle  wheat  scheme.  Regardless  of  what 
name  Everitt  operates  under  his  meth¬ 
ods  are  always  the  same.  We  reprint 
for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  the  verdict 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  this  much-exploited  Miracle  wheat: 

This  variety  of  wheat  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  exploited  as  one  of  unusual  tiller¬ 
ing  ability.  Extensive  tests  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  several  State  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  at  all  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  tillering  power.  It  is  just  an 
ordinary  variety  of  wheat  of  the  Ful- 
caster  type  and  lias  never  given  better 
than  average,  yields  in  variety  tests.  The 
results  at  experiment  stations  do  net  in¬ 
dicate  that  more  tillers  per  plant  would 
be  formed  by  this  wheat  than  by  other 
ordinary  sorts;  in  fact,  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  it  is  hardly  so 
good  in  this  respect  as  several  of  the 
other  common  varieties.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  on 
the  basis  of  this  statement.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  make  these  state¬ 
ments  have  any  evidence  to  support  their 
claims. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  pretending  to  he 
an  ordained  minister,  came  to  me  May 
26th  soliciting  for  some  (trey  Institute, 
a  society  for  the  benefit  of  wayward 
girls,  lie  bad  a  long  list,  which  I  think 
was  correct,  of  people  who  had  given 
from  $.‘{  to  $5,  and  I  wishing  to  be  a 
little  charitable,  gave  him  $2  also.  On 
Sunday,  May  28,  Mr,  Carpenter  and  bis 
wife  spoke  in  our  Baiting  IIollow 
Church,  as  he  had  done  in  many  other 
churches  in  this  vicinity,  telling  of  the 
splendid  work  they  were  doing  in  New 
York.  Today  I  have  heard  that  lie  is  a 
fraud.  I  feel  that  this  is  quite  n  ser¬ 
ious  matter,  as  he  must  have  taken  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  this  count y,  as 
well  as  the  harm  it  will  do  other  gen¬ 
uine  benevolent  work  in  the  future. 

New  York.  l.  y.  r. 

The  information  received  from  reliable 
sources  regarding  the  Rev.  (?)  E.  W. 
Carpenter  corroborates  the  suspicion 
which  the  subscriber  expresses  in  the 
above  letter.  The  alleged  Grey  School 
for  wayward  girls  seems  to  be  a  myth. 
This  party  claimed  to  conduct  a  school 
under  this  name  at  one  time  at  White 
Plains,  New  York,  but  reports  from  that: 
vicinity  are  in  effect  that  they  only  had 
two  girls  in  this  so-called  Grey  School, 
and  that,  these  girls  paid  their  board. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Carpenter  is  any¬ 
thing  but  enviable.  We  know  of  no  form 
of  dishonesty  that  is  more  to  be  Con¬ 
demned  than  that  of  appealing  for  funds 
for  charitable  or  benevolent  objects  and 
appropriating  the  money  thus  received 
for  selfish  purposes.  Such  cases  frequent¬ 
ly  discourage  charitably  inclined  persons 
from  contributing  to  really  worthy  move¬ 
ments.  We  trust  that  no  other  country 
communities  will  he  imposed  upon  by  the 
Rev.  (?)  Mr.  Carpenter. 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 
Any  hooks  you  check  on  this  list  will 
he  sent  you  fret.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  arc  planning. 

_  Roofing  a  Home 

Building  n  Poultry  Hotl&c 
_  Building  a  Bungalow 
_  Building  a  Bara 
_  Building  Vour  Own  Garage 
_  Covering  Your  Factory 
ZJ  Artistic  Roofs 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

575  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles,  Amnvud  Wall 
Board,  and  Impervite  W  aterproofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Painl  Co.,  San  Francisco,  (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


We  have  received  the  check  from  - 

- .  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  tin* 

great  service  yon  have  rendered  us.  I 
wish  you  would  print  the  following: 

“I  wish  to  show  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  what  it  can  rlo  and 
lias  (lone  for  us.  We  shipped  two  cases 
of  eggs  on  .Tune  17th  and  two  on  .Tune 

20  to  - ,  New  York,  and 

didn’t  get  returns.  We  wrote  them  three 
times,  but  could  get  no  answer,  and  it 
commenced  to  look  as  though  we  bad 
lost  them,  Then  we  happened  to  think  of 
The  R.  N.-Y„  .and  wrote  them  about  our 
trouble  with  the  firm.  In  less  than  three 
weeks  we  received  the  check  in  full ; 
thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

We  are  complying  with  the  subscriber’s 
request  to  publish  his  letter.  This  sort  of 
service  is  universally  appreciated  by  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  receiver  of  produce  or  other 
business  house  may  ignore  the  rights  of 
an  individual  farmer,  but  if  the  concern 
has  any  regard  for  its  standing  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  in  business  it  will  not 
ignore  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  160,000  back 
of  it.  Claims  or  transactions  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  between  a  subscriber  and  in¬ 
dividuals  not  catering  to  the  public  trade 
we  have  little  influence  on. 


Enclosed  find  hill  for  damage  to 
peaches  which  the  Express  Company 
refused  to  pay.  They  have  by  their  let¬ 
ter  acknowledged  they  were  Stacked  one 
<>n  top  of  each  other,  when  they  should 
have  put  (hem  on  the  side  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  be 
mashed  in  any  way,  and  even  if  packed 
in  reason  one  on  top  of  another  they 
would  liol  have  caused  the  damage  they 
did.  Out  of  all  the  peaches  I  ever  shipped 
Hi  is  is  the  only  route  I  ever  had  any 
trouble  with,  and  it.  is  or  was  purely 
downright  ignorance  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  express  company  that, 
these  goods  were  damaged  as  they  were. 
If  you  can  do  anything  for  this  claim 
or  advise  in  any  way  will  greatly  oblige. 
I  am  satisfied  if  it  goes  before  a  jury, 
if  it  can  be  got  in  court,  it  will  be  paid 
in  full.  If  you  cannot  collect  do  you  ad¬ 
vise  bringing  suit  for  it?  J.  D.  L. 

Virginia. 

For  a  just  and  reasonable  complaint 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  claims 
we  have  had  to  collect.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  loss  and  the  evidence 
was  all  in  favor  of  the  shipper,  hat  the 
express  company  made  evasive  excuses 
and  for  a  long  time  refused  payment. 
The  amount  of  the  claim  was  $80.  and 
this  has  now  been  paid  in  full.  When 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  collect  these 
claims  the  work  wias  referred  to  in 
sneers.  The  small  collections  now  aggre¬ 
gate  from  $12,000  to  nearly  $20,000  a 
year,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  sus¬ 
picions  of  sneer  from  the  people  who  got 
their  money.  We  rather  suspect  that  the 
habit  of  paying  these  claims  may  have 
made  collections  easier  for  some  who  for 
that  reason  do  not  need  to  send  them  to 
us. 


Chicago  Chicago 

The  New  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractor 

Latest  in  Design  — Backed  by  Over  Ten 
Years'  Experience  in  Tractor  Building 

A  FTER  years  of  searching  tests,  the  new 
Titan  10-20  takes  its  place  in  the  regular 
line-up  of  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractors. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  you  want  to  know 
about: 

It  develops  full  20  mechanical  H.  P.  in  the  belt — 10  at  the 
draw  bur. 

,  It  works  on  kerosene  —  common  coal  oil  —  a  fuel  saving  of 
about  $200  on  au  average  year’s  work,  over  gasoline  at 
present  prices. 

It  has  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine,  6\"  bore  and 
8"  stroke. 

Entire  crank  case  enclosed — no  dust  or  grit  can  get  to 
engine.  Shields  over  drive  wheels  help  to  keep  out  dirt. 

No  batteries  needed  —  start  and  run  on  magneto. 

Automatic  oiling — keep  the  oil  tank  full  and  the  engine 
does  the  rest. 

Two  forward  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per  hour  —  and  one 
reverse. 

Powerful,  flexible  chain  drive  to  each  rear  wheel. 

Turns  in  28-foot  circle.  Handles  like  au  automobile. 

Powerful  brakes  on  both  rear  wheels. 

Length  147“,  width  60",  height  66 1".  Approximate  shipping 
weight,  5,225  lbs. 

Titan  10-20  is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  limited  quantities. 
Orders  will  be  filled  in  turn  as  received.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
posted.  Write  for  complete  information  about  the  full  line  of 
tractors,  from  8*16  to  30-60-H.  P.  sizes. 

^International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

A\  (Incorporated)  (gt 

9)  CHICAGO  USA  (I! 


After  reading  in  the  Publisher’s  Doric, 
page  1118  your  criticism  of  self-healing 
irons,  I  wish  to  give  ray  experience.  In 
June,  1915,  I  bought  n  gasoline  self-beat¬ 
ing  iron  from  a  New  York  company,  and 
after  over  a  year  of  Service  I  am  still  as 
satisfied  as  ever  with  my  iron.  It  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  two  minutes,  in  five  minutes  is 
sizzling  hot  and  ready  to  work  with,  and 
keeps  just  so  every  minute.  The  heat 
may  he  regulated  the  same  as  an  oil  stove 
or  lamp,  by  simply  turning  it  off  a  little. 
I  can  iron  on  the  porch  <>r  in  any  cool 
spot  I  may  select,  for  a  gentle  breeze  does 
not  disturb  it  after  it  is  started.  I  have 
no  doubt  a  strong  wind  would  put  it  out. 
I  imagined  when  1  fir.  r.  got  my  iron  that. 
I  would  go  back  to  the  stove  hods  in  the 
FalL-whei)  we  use  coal  in  the  range  but 
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.  .50 

17  baskets  . 

.  .30 

385  baskets. 

PEACHES. 

3  crates  . 

321  crates  .  —  . . 

21  crates  . 

.$1.00 
.  1.87% 
.  1.75 
.  1.02% 
.  1.60 

♦  >  ul  cllt-S  . . . 

47  crates  . . . 

2  crates  . 

.  1 .50 
.  1.40 
.  1.35 

.  1.25 

27  crates’  . 

.  1.00 

514  crates. 

106  baskets  .  l-M 

22  baskets  . W) 

18  baskets  . 

50  baskets  . 

1  basket  . . 

241  baskets  . 

125  baskets  . 

3  baskets  . 
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provides  about  all  that  are  positively  and 
seriously  injurious.  The  Sharp-shinned 
is  the  small,  active  hawk  that  is  almost 
continually  moving,  darting  here  and 
there  in  search  o£  small  birds.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  alights,  apparently  waiting  for 
the  frightened  birds  to  reappear.  It.  has 
no  apparent,  preference  for  wild  meat. 
Young  poultry  is  just  as  tempting.  The 
Cooper’s  hawk  is  a  larger  edition  of  the 
Sharp-shinned  and  very  similar  in  color 
which  is  an  ashy  gray  above  and  barred 
beneath  with  while  and  light,  buff.  The 
Cooper’s  has  the  same  active  habit  as  its 
relative  and,  because  of  its  larger  size,  is 
much  more  destructive  of  poultry.  The 
goshawk,  perhaps  the  largest  hawk  that 
visits  New  England,  breeds  farther  north 
and  is  found  here  as  a  Spring  and  Fall 
migrant,  or  farther  south  as  a  Winter 
visitant.  This  large  hawk  catches  few  of 
the  smaller  birds.  It  looks  for  the  smaller 
mammals,  game  birds  and  poultry  which 
it  is  very  bold  in  seizing.  When  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  fowl  it  cares  little  for 
sometimes  dashing  down  at  his 
seize  the  desired  bird. 

The  pretty  little  sparrow-hawk  lives  to 
some  extent,  upon  birds  but  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  that  it  eats  causes  some 
doubt  of  its  standing  ns  to  benefit  or  the 
opposite.  In  the  same  class  is  the  Marsh 
hawk,  or  harrier.  The  larger  portion  of 
its  diet  consists  of  mice  and  other  small 
mammals,  hut  it  also  cats  many  small 
birds. 

The  two  species  that  are  commonly  Called 
hen  hawks,  the  Red-tailed  and  the  Red- 
shouldered,  are  much  maligned.  Although 
among  the  largest  of  our  hawks  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  off,. a  good-sized  fowl  they 
seldom  visit  poultry  yards.  Examination 
of  hundreds  of  stomachs  of  these  two 
speeics  has  shown  that  mice  and  other 
small  mammals,  reptiles  and  insects  com¬ 
pose  from  75  per  cent,  to  HO  per  cent,  of 
their  food.  These  two  hawks  deserve  pro¬ 
tection  more  than  some  of  tbe  smaller 
birds  whose  worth  is  at.  least  question¬ 
able,  for  example,  tbe  blue  jay. 

The  Tt road-winged  hawk,  which  breeds 
throughout,  the  Eastern  States,  is  a  cousin 
to  the  two  just  mentioned  and  is  equally 
beneficial.  Of  65  stomachs  examined  by 
Dr.  Fisher,  seven  were  empty.  Of  the 
other  58  hut:  two  contained  small  birds. 
The  other  56  contained  small  mammals, 
reptiles,  batrachinns,  insects,  earthworms 
and  crawfish.  The  Broad-winged  hawk 
may  be  easily  identified  by  Its  habit  of_ re¬ 
maining  on  its  perch  in  some  tree  until  a 
person  is  quite  near,  when  it  leisurely 
(lies  to  another  tree  not  many  rods  away. 
Tim  Hough-legged  hawk  is  a  migrant,  or 
Winter  visitant  farther  south.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial,  living  on  small  mum 
nmls,  reptiles  and  insects. 

All  hawks  are  hawks  but  all  hawks 
are  not  the  destructive  birds  they  are  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be.  The  study  of 
these  and  other  birds  is  not  a  matter  of 
sentiment  merely.  It  is  one  of  tbe  ii 
practical  of  studies.  It  is  such  study 
that  enables  us  to  know  which  are  our 


cordingly. 

Mew  Hampshire. 


W.  II.  UTJSE. 


626  baskets. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 

4  crates  melons  . $1.2:> 

2  crates  melons  .  1-50 

3  crates  melons  .  166 

3  baskets  plums  .  1.00 

6  baskets  plums  . oO 

10  crates  grapes  . 00 

24  crates  grapes  . 

31  quarts  cherries  . lb 

47  quarts  cherries  . 16 

48  quarts  cherries  . lo 

32  quarts  cherries  .  A- 

1  crate  currants  .  l.A> 

17  crates  currants  .  100 

2  crates  currants  . 00 

102  quarts  currants  . 61 

32  quarts  currants  .  *00% 

336  quarts  currants . 63 


1 


a  good  deal  ot  that  steak  in  trimmi 
it?”  The  Butcher:  “No,  ma’am; 
weighed  it  first.” — Toledo  Blade. 


A  Few  Hawks 

Hawks,  crows  and  English  sparrows 
are  unprotected  by  the  law  of  my  State, 
which  throws  a  theoretical  shield  around 
all  other  birds,  at  least  during  part  of  the 
year.  The  including  of  hawks  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  belief  that-  all  hawks  are 
injurious.  This  idea  has  survived  from 
the  time  when  few  people  Studied  birds, 
and  still  fewer  knew  much  of  their  habits 
of  eating,  and  thereby  a  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  certain  species  of  hawks 
that  are  beneficial  and  likewise  to  man 
who  suffers  as  his  insect  enemies  in¬ 
crease. 

I  think  it  is  Ernest.  Harold  Baynes, 'the 
naturalist,  who  tells  of  a  man  who  saw  a 
hawk  plunge  down  into  hiS  flock  of  hens. 
Without  stopping  to  see  what  it  hail 
caught  he  seized  his  gun,  which  happened 
to  be  at  hand  and  shot  the  hawk,  Which 
had  not  left  the  ground.  In  picking  him 
up  a  large  rat  was  found  in  Ids  talons. 
That  man  never  shot  a  hawk  of  any  kind. 
Possibly  he  erred  as  much  in  one  ex¬ 
treme  as  most  people  do  in  the  other. 
All  hawks  are  not  good,  and  all  hawks 
are  not  bad.  Justice  is  best  served  by 
knowing  which  are  decidedly  injurious 
and  which  are  beneficial.  The  hawks  of 
New  England  are  the  only  ones  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

One  genus,  which  includes  the  Slturp- 
ehiuiicd,  Cooper’s  hawk  and  the  goshawk, 


Machinists’  Apprentices 

A  limited  number  of  bright,  energetic  and  educator 
.vouug  men  wauted  to  lean)  the  machinists  trade 


euees 


.  giving  »»,  ouucauou.  experience  ami  rmer- 

.  THE  HENDEV  MACHINE  COMPANY. torrinotm,  Conn. 


A  Richmond  (Virginia)  SUBURBAN  FARM  HOME 

of  five  acres  of  rich,  level  lam!  with  beau 
new  cottage  and  outhouses.  Will  yield  $i.G 
vear  in  truck,  poultry  and  fruit.  Saluh 
i  limatc  the  year  murid1.  Few  hundred,  y ac¬ 


cost  of  city  lot.  At  your  door  arc  cxcc 
markets,  good  neighbors,  ehurctieB  and  sen — 
A  delightful  home  and  excellent  Investment  in  the 
southland.  Richmond  has  a  population  r‘ 
170,000.  Employment  in  city.  Write  lor  our  fi  t 
literature  ou  choice  Virginia  Farms.  Atldres 
K.  T.  Crawley,  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake 
Ohio  Railway,  Room  529,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


will  tint  bo  accented  fur  this  column. 

Copy  mu»t  roach  u>  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’*  luue. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  and  buckwheat  ex¬ 
tracted  honey.  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid  within 
second  zone.  *1.40;  third  zone,  $1.50.  Forty 
lbs.  or  more,  $-10  per  pound  f.  o.  b.;  60  lb. 
cans.  $5.70.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  apple  crusher,  Daniels  preferred. 

capacity  60  to  100  bushels  per  hour,  with  6-7 
11.  T\  H,  1’.,  Box  50.  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  clover  honey.  Thick-  rich  and’ 
delicious,  by  parrel  post  12  lbs.  $2.  LONG- 
F  EL  LOW  PROS.,  HullOWeH.  Me. 

FOR  SALE — si)  tous  clover  mixed  hay,  in  car- 
load  lots,  *4  Cyphers  Brooders,  BOX  1484, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN,  model  commercial  poultry  farm  for  F 
sale;  11%  acres,  good  drainage,  on  hill;  45 
minutes  from  N.  Y.,  13i  miles  railroad  station,  F 
1  mile  trolley;  five  laying  houses.  100  feet  long, 
large  feed  store  and  otflee.  building.  Concrete 
incubator  cellar,  6,000  egg  incubator,  6,000  chick  ' 
capacity  brooders;  4,000  high  producing  Leg¬ 
horn*.  Ten-room  Colonial  dwelling,  hardwood,  2  0 

baths,  Electric  light-  telephones,  running  water  11 
throughout  farm.  Large  barn  and  garage. 

Everything  new,  modern.  The  utmost  in  a  - 

poultry  farm,  completely  equipped,  perfectly  - 
laid  out.  Answer  immediately.  EDWARD 

BLAU,  Ordway  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1 

WILL  SELL  at  a  bargain  a  100-barrel  capacity 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press  Engine  and  Feed  Mill  - 
complete,  all  in  first  class  condition.  H.  0. 
MeDOUGALL,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y.  t 

'  FOR  SALE— Jersey  poultry  farm  near  Asbury  - 
Park,  $3,800.  BOX  1468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  1 

FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate,  one  of  the  best 
dairy  farms,  323  acres,  in  town  of  Richfield, 
Otsego  Co.  ARTHUR  D.  FENTIN,  Richfield,  I 
N.  Y. 

t 

FARM  or  estate  manager  wants  position  No-  ! 

vein  her  1.  Agricutural  college  education,  and 

15  years’  practical  wide  experience  in  general 
modem  farming,  thoroughbred  stock,  sanitary 
dairying,  machinery  and  general  upkeep  of  a 
first  class  place;  37  years  old.  German-American. 
single;  best  references.  Please  give  particulars, 
wages,  etc.,  iu  first  letter.  BOX  1481,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  suitable  for  school  or  sani¬ 
tarium,  with  128  acre  dairy  farm,  $80  an  acre. 

For  illustrated  description  address  MEllWIN, 

W allkill,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  SALE,  Sept.  26,  at  Princess  Anne,  ALL, 

108  acres  on  the  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland;  county  seat  of  Sumerset  County,  on 
main  line  N.  Y’.,  Phila.  &  Norfolk  R.  R.,  5 
minutes*  walk  to  station,  10  minutes’  walk  to 
court,  house;  anil  level  clay  loam;  no  stone;  good 
for  strnwborrlee  and  truck,  l)  room  house,  large 
shady  lawn,  4  room  tenant  house,  garage  for  3 
ears,  corn  crilm,  wagon  and  machine  shed,  large 
barn,  fine  poultry  house,  16x60.  good  water,  80 
acres  under  high  state  of  cultivation,  balance 
valuable  pine  and  oak  timber;  splendid  old 
borne;  cut  75  tous  hay  this  year.  Reason  for 
selling  cannot  live  on  place  myself.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  W.  M.  BALDWIN,  Kingston,  Pa. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 287  acres,  known  as  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  county;  trolley,  railroad 
and  about  a  mile  of  lake  front  on.  farm;  beauti¬ 
ful  location.  BOX  No.  «),  Richfield  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  U.  D.  No.  3. 

SALE — A  40-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  aud  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  2  miles  cast  of  Dewart,  along  State 
road.  For  particulars  address  J.  Y.  BECHTEL, 
Watsontown,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Northumberland  Co., 
l’a. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  fruit  fnrm  for  sale;  good 
reason  for  soiling;  good  location;  good  build¬ 
ing;  price  right;  two  orchards.  M.  0.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Gilboa,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

FOR  SALE — 71  %  acres  farm,  0  room  house.  2 
barns,  4  hen  houses,  all  growiug  crops;  $1,600; 
$850  cash,  or  will  exchange  for  a  poultry  farm 
about  25  acres  in  New  Jersey.  H.  CONKLIN, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  No.  3. 

TO  KENT — Up  to  date  poultry  plant;  8,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  low  rent;  Lee.  Mass.  E.  G.  PALMER, 
842  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  clay  loam  in  Michigan 
Fruit  Belt.  LOYD  MURRAY,  Coopersvilte, 

Mich. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Stockbiidge,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change;  great  bargain. 
IGNAT55  SANTE,  Yantic.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — New  two-family  house,  with  large 
store,  plot  521, 3x200,  on  main  road,  all  im¬ 
provements;  near  two  railroads;  IS  miles  from 
New  York.  Easy  terms.  Can  be  paid  off  with 
rent.  H.  HIKSHFELD,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 132  acres;  one  of  the  best 
iu  Central  New  York,  iu  family  about  100 
years;  largo  brick  house;  plenty  other  buildings. 
Rural  delivery,  telephone.  Reason  for  sidling, 
age.  DANIEL  MeDOUGALL,  pattersonville, 

New  York. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  hush,  large  house,  2  barns,  ice  house, 
ur  to  date  milk  house,  near  school;  on  tele¬ 
phone  line;  mail  route  nnd  milk  route.  MARY 
TKCUENTIEN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  lease  an  upland  farm  in  Western 
Massachusetts  with  or  without  buildings.  Ad- 
dress  RESPONSIBLE  l’ARTY,  P.  O.  Box  438, 
Falmuutb,  Mass, 

136  ACRES  Lime-rock  Land,  State  road,  fine  cul¬ 
tivation.  extra  buildings.  Alfalfa  growiug. 
Price  right:  terms  easy.  Write  for  photos,  etc. 

J  C.  G.  PARKER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

j  WANTED — Small  house  and  acre  of  land  not 
over  $400.  A.  E.  HOWARD,  Box  61,  Taconie, 
t  Conn. 

J  65  ACRES,  all  tillable,  fruit,  grain  farm,  600 
.  pear,  200  apple,  80  cherry,  70  plum,  all  bear¬ 

ing,  one- fourth  mile  railroad,  2  miles  Hudson 
River  village,  8- room  house,  cow  barn,  wagon 
r  house,  horse  barn,  pig  and  chicken  house;  20 
-  acres  luty;  price  $4,600;  small  amount  dowu. 
a  R.  LIVINGSTON,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  desired  by  practical  manager,  who 
can  produce  high-grade  animals  and  products. 
Modern  methods  in  the  Held.  BOX  1480,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  Cream  Separator  No.  12, 
Babcock  tester,  Apple i on  busker,  shredder  No. 
14.  HENRY  GARDINER,  Franklin,  Va. 


(iO:VD,  practical  farmer.  American,  age  30,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  ou  medium- 
sized  farm,  Oct.  1st;  wife  could  board  farm 
help.  Or  would  rent  farm  completely  equipped 
mi  shares.  Give  foil  particulars  first  letter. 

BOX  1483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (33),  refined,  cultured  aud  indus¬ 
trious,  desires  position  as  companion  or  secre¬ 
tary.  P.  O.  BOX  5S2,  Stroudsburg,  Penu. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrywau  wants  position,  pri¬ 
vate  place;  understands  all  branches:  refer¬ 
ence:  in  answer  state  wages,  BOX  1482,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


job,  $20  month  and  found.  MORRIS  FARM, 


understanding  all  kinds  farm  work;  live  in 
nttage  with  perquisites  and  $40  month.  Wife 
ssisf  laundry,  canning,  etc.,  in  summer;  paid 
xtra.  H.  M.  HINKLE,  Washington,  Conn. 


milker,  good  home,  steady  work  for  right 
arty;  $30.  Summer.  LORD  &  BAUGH,  Mid¬ 


dairy  farm;  permanent  position;  good  wages 
)  good  man.  W.  J.  DUNN,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

IT  ANTED — Experienced  single  herdsman  for 
Jersey  herd,  reliable,  with  good  habits;  must 
e  good  milker;  also  an  assistant  who  is  a 
ood  milker;  good  wages.  BOX  1488,  care 


desires  change  of  location.  Many  years'  expe- 
ience  with  all  farm  crops,  poultry,  horses, 


commercial  or  private  place.  Experienced  in 


y.  Will  be  open  for  position  by 
Bast  of  references  furnished  from 
ployers.  Address  BOX  1479.  care 


married  man,  no  children;  use  of  small  fin¬ 
ished  house.  BOX  1480,  care  Rural  New- 


tered  Holsteins;  married  man;  able  to  board 
..bout  three  men;  preference  for  family  having 
their  own  labor,  rositiou  open  this  Fall.  Lo¬ 
cation  Northern  New  Jersey.  BOX  1485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


v\v>  J  — UH  ^euiiFuuiu  r*  iai  in,  —v  iijulc 

Boston,  2  good  men  for  general  farming;  per¬ 
manent  place  for  right  men;  $30  and  board  at 
start.  Address  J.  D.  FRENCH.  Sherborn,  Mass. 

WANTED — Tn  Orange  County,  100  miles  from 
New  York,  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  greenhouse  of  house  plants;  nothing 
faucy,  aud  attend  to  heater  iu  the  residence; 
none  bu  a  sober,  reliable  man,  with  good  ref¬ 
erence,  need  apply.  Written  reply.  BOX  1889, 
■are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  country  woman  for  cook 
in  small  school  for  young  boys;  helper  in 
kitchen.  CURTIS  SCHOOL,  Brookfield  Center, 
Conn. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  tbe  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  farming 
proposition  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  including 
all  stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  etc.;  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  strictly  sober, 
honest,  anil  industrious.  Only  first  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  BOX  1471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  POULTBYMAN  desires  corre¬ 
spondence  with  man  having  plant,  or  will 
build  new  plant  and  wishes  services  of  compe¬ 
tent  man;  salary;  married;  no  family;  highest 
references.  BOX.  1461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  and  furtner,  married.  German, 
wishing  position  on  gentleman’s  private  place; 
understands  general  management;  24  years'  ex¬ 
perience;  A  1  references  or  bonds.  G.  G.,  Box 
510,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

PARTNER  with  capital  wanted  to  start  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant  with  experienced  man 
owning  74  acre  farm,  Sullivan  County.  Ideal  sit¬ 
uation.  Success  assured.  BOX  22,  Wurtsboro, 
N.  Y. 

WORKING  FARM  GARDEN  and  poultry  man¬ 
ager  open  for  position;  married,  American, 
aged  35;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  References; 
chauffeur  license;  produced  certified  milk  and 
handled  registered  stock;  up-to-date  methods; 
3  places  in  15  years;  $75  to  $100  per  month, 
BOX  fill,  SulTern,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  on  farm  in  New  Jersey  girl  of  sixteen 
years  to  do  general  housework.  Good  home  and 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  Address  BOX  1490, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  gardener,  33,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  or  private  estate;  can  give  security; 
understands  all  farm  machines,  live  stock,  land¬ 
scape  and  gardening.  Butter  making  and  incu¬ 
bator;  10  years  iu  last  place;  best  of  references*. 
F.  W.,  297  Avenue  A,  New  York. 

WANTED — Man  ami  wife,  wiiite,  no  children. 

on  two-acre  place.  Man  to  work  garden  and 
be  generally  useful;  woman  to  do  general  house- 
work.  Desirable  position  for  conscientious 
couple  who  will  strive  to  keep  comfortable  a 
family  of  three-  I*.  <)-  BOX  142,  Faoli,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  poultrymnn,  single,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  ou  lurge  commercial  plant;  willing;  high¬ 
est  references’.  BOX  1495,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

■ - - - -  —  —  i  ■  < 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  American 
couple;  no  childrou:  as  foreman  or  dairyman; 
wife  as  housekeeper  on  gentleman’s  place:  best 
references.  R  >X  H93,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Gentlemen  closing  his  coun¬ 
try  estate  lets  his  manager  at  liberty  October 
1.  Agricultural  graduate  and  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Thoroughly  understands  all  farm 
operations,  including  handling  men.  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  gardening,  lawns  and  road  making, 
fruit  growing,  pure  bred  stock,  certified  milk, 
modern  farm  buildings  and  all  crops.  Expert 
with  Alfalfa.  Married,  one  child,  A  1  refer¬ 
ences  from  present,  and  former  employers.  Ex¬ 
perienced  chauffeur  and  a  careful  driver.  Per¬ 
manent.  BOX  1492,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  man  to  be  gardener 
on  small  country  pluce:  cows,  hens;  wife  to 
keep  house  for  family  of  three,  no  children; 
must  be  excellent  plain  cook.  Apply  HOWELL, 
l’leusautvtUe,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  with  horses 
and’  cows,  assist  ou  farm.  LUTHER  G. 
RICHARDSON,  Wilton,  X.  H. 


POULTRY’ MAN.  experienced,  reliable,  wishes  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  private  or  commercial;  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  BOX  1494,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


as 


WANTED — By  two-.vear  graduate,  position _ 

assistant  ou  modern  poultry  farm.  Small  salary 
while  learning.  Experienced  with  Leghorns. 
BOX  1491,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEND  THE 
COUPON! 


WRITE  for  the  plan  of  this  and  299  other  comfortable  homes 
books  showing  photos,  interior  view's,  detailed  descriptions,  e: 
FREE  I  Homes  $300  up!  All  wholesale,  “mill-direct-to-yoi 
Save  $200  to  $500  on  your  home— enough  to  buy  your  lot.  Buy  eit] 
rut  material  to  fit  or  Standard  Material  in  the  usual  way.  Plans  free  < 
Ready-cut  material  shipped,  bundled  and  numbered  to  correspond  • 


w  iim^8  ,n  ey^r.y  State.  Full  of  home  convenience  ideas  appealing  tc 
Well-planned  kitchens,  built-in  pantry  cases,  linen  closets,  2-panel  I 
bungalow  trim  for  mahogany  or  other  stain.  All  material  delivered  at 
—no  delays.  Ro  extras — THE  PRICE  INCLUDES  EVERYTHING 
show  you  exactly  what  you  get. 


Guaranteed  Right”  Estimates  FREE 

LUMBER— Save  $100  to  $300 a  Car 


r>_i  - ati nut? i  tjawuoir  0i  ouuv  oarerai  ns — Si  o 

Book-Barn  Plan  Book-all  FREE !  Should  be  in  your  library.  Oura  is  the 
laigest,  strongest  and  best  known  concern  of  ita  kind  on  earth.  We  build 
most  modern  houses.  We  sell  building  supplies  by  mail  everywhere  Cus 

Sf,S  rbaLly  nfcrht  ”far  *UU’A  A»  »>o«ght  by  mail.  We  selTreguWly  to 
100.000  home  owners  and  ovor  10.000  Cot, tractors.  Carpenters  and  Builcfere 
expert  judges  of  quality  and  price.  Make  substantial  savings.  Write 
for  our  books.  Let  these  books  show  you  h<rw  you  can  put  up  a  new  house— 
repair  an  old  one— at  much  less  than  you  expected.  Everything  von 
ncf,iis  in  them.  Lumber,  Mdlwork,  Builders’  Hardware,  Glass,  Paints,  Roof- 
", al1  Board,  Doors,  Windows, Screens,  Porches,  Mouldings. Stairwork.  Flooring 
shingles,  Nails,  Enamels.  Frames,  Hot  Bed  Sash  and  thousands  of  other  tremendous 
mone>  -savers.  Costs  you  nothing  to  get  these  great  books,  Youra  on  request  FREE 
S  mp!y  till  out  and  send  the  coupon.  If  you  want  a  Free.  “Guaranteed  *  Ricrhr* 
Insinuate*  write  129  your  needs  at  the  same  time.  ^ 


£  LUnB^Roopi7c,sifjN(ii|g 

sgg|igp 


the  lumber  prices 

you  pay.  Buy  direct  a 

of  Gordon -Van  Tine! 

Pocket  the  25%  to 
bO/o  savings  you 
make  through  our  “wholesale  to 
impossibility  to  equal  i  _ 

standards, 


consumer’*  prices.  It  is  a  physical 
our  quality  at  the  prices  without  lowering 
“-irdu,  Get  your  shipments  from  the  biggest 
ber  stock  in  America.  All  your  needs  sup- 
-T  .  J  •  moment  s  notice.  Dimension.  Heavy 
\  II  "0i.':.t3  Tmiber.  Drop  Siding,  Bevel  Siding, 
£  |  Ceding,  Flooring.  Partition.  Wainscoting,  Finish* 
—II  lnjf,  A.v'pher,  Lr.th.  Shingles,  Boards.  Poets.  Poles 
r=|  and  Battens.  All  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
A  I  rules  of  the  Lumbermen’s  Association.  Combined 
W  I  price  list  and  order  bluni;.  Quick  shipments.  We 
1  |  mad  direct  to  cars.  No  dray  age  expense  for  you 
I  cP  Prompt  delivery  wherever  railroads  go. 
_J|  bend  today  for  our  big  catalog  and  see  special 
■  lumber  insert.  Vae  the  Coupon. 

Storm  Sash  Atf  a  !,Wrd  °f  retailers  prices,  30,000 

iru  .*  of  y'vlci  and  alee*,  and  thousands  of 
Storai  Doors.  The  LorpestSfav  k  m  tho  world.  AH  clear  white 
r,!"y>  G.aaed  with  Clear  _  Glass— non-warping,  everlasting 
Will  never  loosen  at  the  joints.  Buy  your  Storm  Sash  Now— 
shipped  anywhere,  immediately.  See  Catalog,  pages  36  to  38. 


Send  Coupon  For  FREE 
Book  of  Barn  Plans 

Describes  Bank,  Gable.  Gambrel  Roof,  Cattle 
Feed  and  Hay  Barns.  Also  Corn  Cribs,  Imple¬ 
ment  Sheds,  Poultry  Houses,  Stoel:  Sheds, 
Silos.  Lists  all  kinds  of  Barn  Hardware  and 
Fixtures.  Quotes  -wholesale  prices.  Shows 
above  barn  in  26  sizes  from  $203  up.  Ready, 
framed!  No  extras.  Lumber  new,  sound, 
clean.  Safe,  prompt  delivery.  Over  100,000 
satisfied  customers — all  by  mail.  Save  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Put  our  Barn  Experts  to  work. 
Free  architectural  service.  Remember,  barns 
are  90%  lumber.  It  is  reasonable  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  lumber  house  can  give  you  lowest 
prices.  Be  sure  and  get  our  big  Barn  Book. 


Send  This 
Coupon 

NOW’  / 


5000  Building  Bargain 

A  11  rwi  nnn  t.nrf  n  nn  LiG  1.1,‘rw*  nrl-.A|Annl/.t  _ —  PAAA  •« _  C*  1  •  •  t  . 


GORDON-VAN  TYNE  CO.,  €060  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  Free  the  booka  checked. 

□  □  Bs&S?—  OSK;  ■— 

□  pk  □ass  □  □<=-«» 


Gordon 


Send  me  specific  information  about 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

0060  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

In  Business  Half  a  Century 

rything  is  Always  Sold  at  Wholesale  Prices  Direct  to  You.  The  Biggest  Catalogue  Building 
Material  Concern  in  the  World  ”  *  *  *  ~  *  - 


Mention  here  articles  ta  waxen  j  .4*  «*, 


tnw.fr- 


Name 


Address 


Experienced  in  Prompt  Service  and  Square  Dealing, 


Occupation 


To  Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker — Hundreds  of  Subscribers  of 
this  paper  are  customers  of  GORDON -VAN  TINE  COMPANY 
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Working  With  the  Bees — 40,000  Pounds  of  Honey  Have  Been  Taken  from  This  Apiary  in  one  Season 


The  “Best  Thing” 
About  Reo  Cars 


The  New  4-passenger  Reo  Six  Roadster, 
$ 1150 


The  Neu;  Reo  Six  7-passenger  Sedan ,  $1750 


"THE 

gold  standard 

V  OP  VALUES^ 


IT  MEANS  MONEY  in  pocket  for  you  in  years  to  come — as  well  as 
satisfaction  from  the  day  you  do  get  your  Reo. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 


161-B 


The  New  Four -Cylinder,  3-passenger  Reo 
Roadster,  $875 


IT' WOULD  BE  DIFFICULT  to  say  Just  what  is  the  “best  thing”  about 
Reo  automobiles  and  Reo  motor  trucks. 


ONE  WOULD  SAY  “the  service  that  goes  with  every  Reo.”  Another 
would  say  “uniform  excellence”  is  “the  best  thing”  about  Reos. 


BUT  WE  WOULD  say  without  a  second’s  hesitation  that  one  of  the 
best  things  is  the  fact  that  every  Reo  model  is,  long  has  been,  and  long 
will  be,  standard. 


FOR  IT  DOESN’T  MATTER  when  you  buy  a  Reo — in  season  or  out — 
this  year,  last  year  or  next  year — you  have  a  car  that  is  standard  and 
the  depreciation  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  automobile  of 
similar  price  or  passenger  capacity. 


YOU’D  SAY  REO  QUALITY  was  probably  the  “best  thing”  about 
Reos — and  of  course,  there’s  no  gainsaying  that. 


REO  QUALITY  at  Reo  prices  is  universally  recognized  as  “The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values.” 


THAT  IS  THE  BASIS  of  Reo  prosperity,  Reo  demand  and  Reo  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BUT  REOS  RUN  TRUE  TO  FORM  always, 
good  car — no  matter  what  year  it  was  made. 


IF  IT’S  A  REO  there’s  always  a  fixed  value  for  it  in  the  new,  or  in  the 
“used  car”  market. 


IS  IT  A  NEW  REO — it  will  command  a  premium.  “You  were  lucky  to 
get  a  Reo,”  is  an  expression  a  new  owner  hears  frequently. 


FOR  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  demand  for  Reos  is  always 
greater  than  the  factory  output — always  has  been. 


IS  IT  A  1911  MODEL — any  dealer  will  tell  you  its  present  value — and 
they  won’t  differ  five  per  cent  in  their  estimates. 


THAT’S  THE  REMARKABLE  difference  between  Reos  and  other 
cars — with  only  one  exception.  And  that  isn’t  a  competitor  of  Reo. 


CONSIDER  THIS  most  carefully  in  your  selection  of  a  car — this  fact, 
that  every  Reo  model  is  standard  from  season  to  season. 


IT  IS  A  STAPLE,  not  a  novelty,  you  buy  when  you  buy  a  Reo. 


BUT  OTHERS  MAKE  good  cars — in  spots.  By  fits  and  starts  as  it 
were.  This  year  a  good  model;  last  year  one  they  are  not  so  proud  of; 
and  next  year — who  knows? 


THERE’S  SO  LITTLE  consistency  in  the  past  performances  of  most  of 
them,  none  can  predict  the  future  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 


If  it’s  a  Reo  then  it’s  a 


AND  IF  YOU  DO  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  Reo,  whereas  you  can 
get  other  makes  right  off  the  floor — remember  there’s  a  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  the  best  possible  reason  why  you  should  select  a  Reo  for 
yours. 


The  New  Reo  the  Fifth," The  Incomparable 
Four,”  $875 


2-ton  Reo  T"  ,:k  ( Chassis  only, 
with  Driver's  i.  4  and  Cub $1650 

(All  Prices  arc  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Michigan) 


I  The  New  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
f 1025 


The  New  7-passenger  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


1500-pound  Reo  “ Speed  IF  agon,”  $1000 
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Co-operative  Thrashing  in  Kansas 

Electricity  Becomes  a  Servant 

THE  START. — “Community  cooperation  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  build  up  the  community.  Pri¬ 
vate  cooperation  in  that  community  must  cooperate 
Avitlt  the  community.  This  is  fundamental,”  Abilene 
js  the  town  and  Dickinson  is  the  county  where  all 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  something  is  for  one 
man  to  get  an  idea  and  tell  a  few  others  and  away 
they  go.  Each  thing  which  has  been  accomplished 
is  only  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  cooperation. 
On  the  third  of  July 
an  idea  came  to  W. 

IT.  Broughton  which 
in  less  than  24  hours 
had  materialized  and 
Inside  of  50  hours 
was  ready  to  he  put 
into  execution.  On 
the  Broughton  farm 
electricity  has 
usurped  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  tilings. 

Arrangements  h  a  v  e 
been,  and  are  being, 
made  whereby  in  tbe 
near  future  w  a  t  e  r 
will  be  p  u  m  p  e  d, 
grain  ground,  corn 
shelled,  wood  sawed, 
hay  baled,  and  put 
into  the  barn,  silage 
cut.  cows  milked,  and 
the  milk  separated, 
w  a  shins  machines 
run.  irons  heated, 
fans  turned,  bread 
toasted,  and  some 
day  maybe  chickens 
will  I >o  hatched  by 
electricity. 

M  A  K  I  N  G  AR¬ 
RAN  GEM  ENTS.— 

While  thinking  of 
otlie  r  uses  for  tbe 
electricity  on  his 
farm.  Mr.  Broughton 
hit  upon  the  idea  of 
thrashing  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  But  how  Avas 
this  to  he  accom¬ 
plished?  It  AVOltld  lie 
too  expensive  for  him 
to  go  into  a  1  o  ji  e. 

Why  not  form  a  co¬ 
opera  five  compa  i  i.v, 
each  man  to  take  so 
many  shares?  So 
off  Mr.  Broughton 
Aveut  to  see  C.  L. 

Brown,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Light  and 
1  Vi wer  Company.  M r. 

Brown  has  a  farm  in 
the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  so  of  course  he 
Avas  right  in  favor  of 
the  iilan.  Then  and 
there  papers  were 
drawn  up,  and  on  the 

Fourth  of  July  Mr.  Broughton  started  out  to  get 
signers.  Nine  names  were  secured  in  less  than  two 
hours.  These  men  all  jumped  into  their  automo¬ 
biles  and  went  to  town  to  make  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments.  Two  men  Avere  dropped  off  the  list,  because 
only  seven  were  needed;  Five  of  the  men  subscribed 
two  shares  and  each  of  the  others  one  share.  W.  31. 
Broughton  was  elected  president,  and  W.  II.  Mullin 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

THE  OUTFIT. — Then  two  of  the  men  were  up 
against  it  because  they  did  not  have  electricity  on 
their  farms.  George  Rush  had  a  good  acetylene 
plant,  but  he  had  electricity  installed  in  its  stead. 
Mr.  Mullin  was  building  a  modern  home  Avith  the 


exception  of  the  lights,  so  as  soon  as  the  thrashing 
idea  was  broached  to  him,  he  contracted  for  the 
lights.  Today  these  farmers  have  the  only  electric 
thrashing  outfit  in  the  United  States.  Their  thrash¬ 
ing  is  all  done  for  this  year,  and  they  have  reduced 
the  thrashing  bill  one-half  and  done  away  with  so 
much  extra  help.  They  have  a  $1,200  32-inch  cylin¬ 
der  machine  and  a  25  horsepower  motor.  Fred 
Ileinen,  one  of  the  stockholders,  is  the  separator 
man.  These  men  make  up  their  own  crew  by  all 
helping  and  having  their  sons  help.  Another  line 
thing  about  this  is  the  fact  that  the  housewives  only 


The  Motor,  Machine  and  Thrashing  Crew.  Fig.  483 


is  operated  by  a  small  lever  which  starts  and  stops 
it.  All  the  care  needed  to  run  the  motor  is  to  keep 
it  clean  and  oiled  twice  a  day.  For  simplicity,  econ¬ 
omy  and  for  labor  saving  this  outfit  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Men  have  been  here  from  various  States 
and  counties  to  see  the  outfit  and  have  gone  away 
well  satisfied  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  the  only  practical  method  in  existence.  From 
the  old  method  of  thrashing  with  flails  to  thrashing 
with  electricity  is  indeed  a  far  cry.  Other  men  may 
have  had  the  idea,  but  to  one  man  only,  W.  IT. 
Broughton,  has  it  been  a  possibility.  The  idea 

would  ha ve  gone  for 
naught  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Avilling- 
ness  of  C.  L.  Brown 
to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  names  of 
the  cooperative  farm¬ 
ers  are  W.  II.  Brough¬ 
ton,  originator  a  n  d 
president;  C.  L. 
Brown,  the  man  who 
furnishes  the  juice; 
W.  IL  Mullin,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer; 
George  Rush.  H.  H. 
Henderson.  Fred 
Ileinen,  Frank  Houl- 
ton.  Already  such 
an  outfit  is  b  e  in  g 
talked  of  by  other 
men,  and  probably  by 
next  year  there  will 
be  several  in  the 
field.  Any  man  who 
gets  an  idea  Avhich 
seems  to  him  good 
should  tell  It  to  his 
neighbors,  and  may¬ 
be  the  results  will  be 
as  fat*  reaching  as 
Mr.  Broughton's  elec¬ 
tric  thrashing  idea. 

“A  neighborhood 
club  is  the  best 
foundation  for  any 
cooperation.  Learn 
to  cooperate  in  one 
thing,  then  another, 
and  finally  in  all 
things.” 

MAY  BARCUS  TAYLOR. 


A  Quick  Finish  of  One  Thrashing  Job.  Fig.  484 

huve  to  furnish  dinner  to  the  crew.  The  other  two 
meals  the  men  get  at  their  homes.  Next  Summer 
these  lucky  women  will  get  those  dinners  by  elec- 
t  rici  t  y — proba  bly. 

LABOR-SAVING  METHODS.— How  is  this  thing 
accomplished,  you  ask.  Besides  the  32-inch  cylinder 
machine  and  the  25  horsepower  motor,  C.  L.  Brown 
furnishes  3.000  feet  of  electric  cable.  This  cable 
can  be  attached  to  the  electric  wires  any  place 
where  it  happens  to  be  convenient.  By  means  of 
this  cable  the  current  is  then  taken  through  a  trans¬ 
former  which  reduces  the  voltage  in  order  that  so 
much  power  may  not  he  wasted.  The  cable  is  run 
along  on  top  of  the  ground  to  the  motor.  The  motor 


A  True  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Creamery 

Will  yon  give  some 
figures  and  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  some  cream¬ 
ery  which  has  been 
run  mi  the  cooperative 
plan  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it?  The  cream¬ 
ery  man  here  has  to 
compete  with  the  eon- 
densery,  the  roll  but¬ 
ter  huckster  and  the 
local  butter  dealers 
who  ship  butter  to  the 
coal  regions.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  running  the 
creamery  are  about 
four  ceuts  per  pound, 
the  average  price  paid 
the  farmer  without 
any  over-run.  is  about 
23  cents.  There  is  a 
Grange  located  here 
and  thought  that  if 
the  Grangers  would  buy  the  local  creamery  and  make 
a  cooperative  creamery  of  it,  it  would  help  the  Grange 
and  also  make  the  creamery  a  big  success.  w.  G.  b. 

REGARDING  the  second  question,  it  has  been  an¬ 
swered  to  considerable  extent.  I  have  been 
much  in  favor  of  farmers  owning  their  own  cream¬ 
ery,  and  for  a  Grange  to  take  a  hand  would  be  best 
of  all  if  all  the  f  mers  are  Grangers.  If  they  are 
not  all  Grangers  it  might  be  best  to  so  organize  the 
creamery  that  of,'or  farmers  avIII  share  as  well  as 
the  Grange.  The  prices  mentioned  are  not  what 
ought  to  be  received  for  butter,  and  much  more  can 
l>e  realized  if  the  product  is  good  and  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  marketing.  Almost  if  not  quite  all  of  the  co- 
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to  the  city  and  went  to  increase  the  labor  troubles,  or  come  to  this  country 

after  land. 

DANISH  POLICY. — Denmark  is  a  small  nation, 
and  yet  she  is  doing  more  than  tier  share  in  feeding 
England.  In  former  years  the  land  situation  of 
Denmark  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  England, 
there  being  a  few  wealthy  landlords  or  large  land- 
owners,  and  a  large  peasant  class.  Laws  were 
passed  which  provided  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
big  estates,  so  that  the  smaller  farmers  might  have 
opportunity  to  own  land,  and  this  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  great  prosperity  of  Denmark  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country.  The  same  plan  carried  out,  with  some 
modifications,  in  England,  will  without  doubt  have  a 
similar  effect.  Tt  will  make  the  English  nation  less 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  its  food,  and  will 
bring  back  more  of  the  character  of  the  old  English 
yeomen,  by  creating  a  new  race  or  class  of  small 
freeholders,  who  will  turn  the  present  ornamental 
parks  and  pastures  iuto  productive  farms. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONDITIONS.— New  England 
went  through  something  of  this  struggle  immediately 
after  our  Civil  War.  This  corner  of  the  country  was 
rich  in  money  and  in  men,  but  for  half  a  century 
and  more  its  agriculture  had  been  neglected.  The 
money  of  New  England  was  invested  in  manufac¬ 
turing  or  in  Western  farm  lands,  and  year  by  year 
the  agriculture  of  that  section  fell  into  disrepute. 
When  the  New  England  soldiers  came  back  from 
the  war,  many  of  them  were  anxious  to  settle  down 
upon  farms,  and  had  a  different  policy  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  would  have  found  such  farms  in  New 
England,  settled  there,  obtained  fair  capital,  and 
developed  a  fine  farming  section.  The  spirit  of  New 
England,  however,  was  opposed  to  investing  money 
in  improved  farm  lands.  Her  money  went  to  the 
factory  towns,  or  for  Western  investments,  and  so 
thousands  of  those  returning  soldiers,  instead  of 
settling  down  in  their  old  homes,  went  to  the  West, 
bought  government  lands,  and  developed  it.  Much 
of  the  land  which  they  tlms  acquired  for  practically 
nothing,  is  now  worth  $200  or  more  per  acre.  If 
the  agricultural  policy  of  New  England  could  have 
been  different  00  years  ago,  thousands  of  those  men 
would  have  remained  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
would  have  developed  New  England  agriculturally. 
The  spirit  and  policy  of  the  section,  however,  were 
against  such  development.  In  a  way  the  same  thing 
is  to  he  worked  out  in  England,  and  this  step  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  parks,  so  that  men  may  have 
small  farms  of  their  own,  is  a  wise  plan  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Great  Britain. 
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operative  creameries  in  the  East  ax*e  stock  com¬ 
panies  with  farmers  as  owners  of  the  stock.  If  it 
is  desired  to  organize  such  a  company  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  secure  subscription  of  stock  to  the  right 
amount,  then  incorporate  in  accordance  with  the 
corporation  laws  of  the  State.  Personally  I  do  not 
really  like  a  stock  company  for  a  creamery,  hut 
that  is  all  we  have  in  New  York  State  so  far  as  I 
can  determine.  A  real  cooperative  is  a  different  af¬ 
fair,  and  I  favor  such,  although  I  have  never  seen 
one.  In  a  cooperative  that  is  such  iu  fact  as  well  as 
in  name  there  is  but  one  vote  for  any  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  stock  he  may  own.  Then  lie  cannot 
sell  his  right  to  vote  to  some  other  party,  at.  least 
not  without  the  consent  of  the  other  members. 
Again,  he  must  patronize  the  cooperative,  or  if  he 
finds  that  he  can  do  enough  better  somewhere  else, 
then  he  may  sell  elsewhere  by  paying  into  the  co¬ 
operative  a  certain  percentage  equal  to  the  amount 
he  would  contribute  for  its  support  if  be  patronized 
it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  after  the  coopera¬ 
tive  gets  started  the  condensery  will  offer  some  man 
whom  they  wish  to  buy  some  bonus  in  the  way  of 
hauling  his  milk  for  nothing,  or  giving  him  a  tost 
much  higher  than  the  cooperative  can  find,  and  so 
get  him  away.  This  may  leave  a  number  of  farmers 
in  the  section  with  no  good  way  to  send  their  milk 
or  cream  unless  they  too  send  to  the  condensery. 
In  such  ways  they  work  in  and  weaken  the  local 
creamery,  cause  bitterness  among  the  farmers  and 
finally  dissatisfaclion  and  discouragement.  After 
that  some  begin  to  sell  their  stock  and  in  a  short 
time  the  condensery  has  the  local  creamery,  and 
there  is  distrust  among  the  farmers,  and  perhaps 
the  Grange  is  disbanded  for  lack  of  harmony  among 
its  members.  The  farmer  who  took  the  graft  now 
finds  that  lie  no  longer  profits  from  the  condensery 
and  all  suffer  as  of  old.  This  is  the  history  of 
many.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  a  real  coopera¬ 
tive  were  to  he  established,  everybody  kept  satisfied 
and  learned  to  be  conciliatory  with  his  neighbor.  It 
must  take  real  Christian  grace  to  do  it,  but  why 
not  try ?  It  lias  not  been  worked  out  in  the  East 
so  far  as  I  know,  hut  I  am  getting  distrustful  of 
the  old-time,  so-called  cooperatives  which  are  only 
stock  companies.  I  guess  they  are  better  than  no  co¬ 
operative  however. 

Not  far  from  my  home  there  is  a  cooperative 
creamery  that  has  continued  in  operation  for  10  or 
a  dozen  years,  and  it  looks  to  an  outsider  as  though 
it  might  continue  indefinitely.  The  manager  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  condensery  will  undermine  them  and  get  the 
farmers  away  in  some  such  manner  as  I  have  out¬ 
lined.  This  creamery  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  has  made  its  success  largely  by  sell¬ 
ing  cream  in  the  city,  making  butter  only  when 
cream  did  not  sell.  They  have  a  test  of  about  4.5 
per  cent.,  and  there  have  been  times  when  the  milk 
brought  as  much  as  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
month.  Last  year  fat  averaged  40  cents  a  pound: 
the  year  before  41  cents;  and  in  1918,  the  best  year 
they  have  had.  it  averaged  48  cents.  This  creamery 
owes  its  continued  success  largely  to  two  men.  the 


New  Land  Problems  in  England 

TAXING  UNEARNED  INCREMENT.— The  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  is  working  a  social  revolution  in 
all  the  warring  nations.  In  Great  Britain  the  land 
question  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  vital  issue.  A 
few  years  ago  Lloyd  George,  the  English  statesman, 
proposed  to  tax  the  unused  land.  A  very  large  pro- 


The  Chicks’  Noonday  Meal  on  the  Roof.  Fig.  485.  See  page  1205 
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vinegar  or  a  cheaper  product.  Tests  15  and  17  are  fectly  known  no  dead  wood  or  hushes  were  beside  tin* 

principally  to  determine  when  vinegar  is  made  from  1 0 „  ■  ,,  , 

1  •  .  i  ,  ...  _  .  \  succeeded  in  seeing  the  paper  and  making  a  copr 

cores  and  skins  of  apples  dried  with  sulphur,  rest  of  it.  given  by  the  selectmen  to  D.  It  reads  thus:  “We 

number  20  is  used  by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  gi'el».  the  right  to  cut  down  the  trees  beside  the  road 

in  front  of  his  house. '  About  the  second  week  in 

_ . _ _ _  May,  1010,  a  man  from  Now  York  oauie  to  tny  place 

fS*  here  with  a  view  to  opening  a  Summer  school  and  hav,- 

hfc  r  ing  bungalows  built  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 

<  4  When  he  saw  the  row  of  beautiful  butternut  trees  that 

had  been  cut.  learning  the  circumstances  and  seeing  the 
frlglsj  reckless  damage  to  my  property,  he  decided  that  it  was 

jr  f  i  not  a  community  where  lie  would  c-are  to  begin  his 

w  work  or  bring  other  people  whose  rights  would  not 

_ v'nfc  be  respected,  so  I  lost  heavily  in  a  financial  way.  as  is 

./  plainly  seen,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  my  nut  trees,  shade 


poet,  to  keep  up  the  yield  you  should  use  fertilizer  to 
supply  wliat,  the  corn  takes  away.  Handled  in  this 
way.  we  have  found  that  corn  can  he  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  ground  until  corn  worms 
and  corn  smut  become  so  bad  that  clean  soil  must 
he  taken. 


The  Tests  for  Cider  Vinegar 

Could  you  give  me  some  plain  directions  how  to  test 
vinegar  so  I  can  sell  it?  Two  years  ago  I  made  nine 
barrels  of  cider  and  let  it  turn  to  vinegar.  It  is  good 
sharp  vinegar  to  my  taste,  but  my  local  grocer  will  not 
buy  it  unless  it  is  guaranteed  of  a  legal  standard  of 
acidity.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  How  can  I? 
Rhineheck,  N.  T.  c.  r.  T. 

IN  plain  terms,  vinegar  made  from  apples  must  test 
four  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  be  sold  in  New 
York  State.  This  test  can  be  made  by  any  chem¬ 
ist.  and  I  think  any  farmer  in  the  State  can  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  test  made  by  sending  a  sample  with  his 
request  to  the  Geneva  Station,  or  possibly  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany. 

To  make  the  test  at  home  there  are  several  meth¬ 
ods.  but  the  best  and  easiest,  is  to  get  from  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Station,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Al¬ 
bany  or  from  some  chemist,  a  little  standard  four 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  a  ‘'color  solution,"  of  which 
there  are  several.  15 y  adding  equal  parts  of  the 
standard  four  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  the  vine¬ 
gar  to  two  glasses  of  the  color  solution,  one  can 
tell  from  the  change  of  color  whether  the  vinegar  is 
stronger  or  weaker  than  the  standard  solution.  If 
it  is  stronger,  water  may  'be  added  in  the  proper 
amount  to  bring  it  down;  if  weaker  some  stronger 
vinegar  must  be  added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  State 
standard.  That  is  the  meat  of  the  law  as  regards 
farmers  and  pure  vinegar,  but  its  effect  is  more 
complicated  and  fa r- reaching. 

The  law  was  enacted  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  imitations  of  vinegar  and  protect  the 
honest  manufacturer  from  the  competition  of  men 
who  made  good  imitation  vinegar  from  commercial 
acetic  acid,  which  is  poison,  and  a  little  boiled  cider, 
coloring  matter,  and  lots  of  water.  The  standards 
differ  in  the  different  States,  but.  in  New  York  the 
different,  requirements  under  the  law  are  about  as 
follows : 

1.  Specific  gravity  at  20  dog.  centigrade  one  per  cent. 
2.  Acetic  acid — not  less  than  four  per  cent. 
i>.  Total  solids  one  per  cent. 

4.  Non-sugar  solids  1.25  per  cent. 

5.  Ash  in  non-sugar  solids  .17  per  cent,. 

6.  Reducing  sugars  before  inversion  .50  grins,  per 
100  C.  O. 

7.  Reducing  sugars  in  total  solids  27.1  grins,  per  100 

c.  c. 

S.  Total  ash  .25  gnus,  per  100  C.  C. 

0.  Alkalinity  of  soluble  ash  25.5  <\  G.  N-10  acid. 

10.  Phosphoric  acid — soluble  in  water  0.0  mgus.  per 

c.  o. 

11.  Phosphoric  acid — iusoluble  in  water  7.5  grins,  per 

c.  o. 

12.  Glycerin, 
lb.  Formic  acid. 

14.  Volatile  reducing  substance. 

15,  Polarization  (for  sulphur). 

10.  Lead  acetate  test — 1.5  per  cent. 

17.  Sulphates. 

IS.  Calcium. 

10.  Artificial  color. 

20.  Alcohol. 

The  first  11  of  these  requirements  and  tests  are 
hardly  necessary  where  the  vinegar  is  made  from 
pure  apple  cider,  except  the  test  for  acetic  acid. 
The  tests  from  12  to  10  are  to  discover  any  impur¬ 
ities  or  artificial  means  employed  to  make  imitation 


longing  to  another,  nor  does  the  fact  that  D  pro¬ 
cured  the  assistance  of  your  employe  preclude  you 
from  recovering.  Fine,  full-grown  shade  trees  might 
be  considered  worth  $100  each.  D.  is  responsible. 
The  hired  man  might  also  he  responsible  for  the 
trees  that  he  actually  cut.  To  recover  damages, 
hire  a  lawyer  and  bring  an  action  of  tort  against 
D.  It  is  probable  that  the  offense  would  also  be 
subject  to  a  considerable  flue  or  imprisonment,  under 
the  trespass  law.  under  which  it  would  he  necessary 
to  notify  the  deputy  sheriff  of  your  district,  but  you 
would  get  no  damages  from  criminal  proceedings, 
but  only  from  civil  suit.  The  selectmen  have  not 
committed  perjury,  which  in  law  means  to  testify 
falsely  under  oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  All 
this  assumes  that  the  trees  were  on  your  land.  The 
phrase  “along  the  highway  inside  the  fence"  would 
suggest  an  opinion  that  the  trees  were  on  your  land. 
But  the  trees  might  possibly  have  been  inside  your 
fence  and  still  on  land  owned  by  the  town  or  State 
for  highway  purposes.  Sometimes  a  wide  strip  is 
taken  and  the  part  not  actually  used  left  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  abutting  property  owners.  In  such  cases, 
trees  inside  the  fence  might  he  on  public  land,  in 
which  event  no  damages  could  be  claimed  with  much 
chance  of  success,  nor  any  criminal  proceedings 
brought.  G.  b.  f. 


A  Farm  Woman  Heroine.  Fig.  487. 

whether  he  lias  converted  all  of  the  aicouoi  into 
acetic  acid. 

To  manufacture  good  vinegar  economically  is  not 
a  simple  matter.  Large  hydraulic  presses  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  get  all  the  juice  from  the  fruit.  Belt 
convey* irs  and  convenient  reservoirs  reduce  the  cost 
of  handling  and  when  the  cider  is  placed  in  the  gen¬ 
erator  or  vat  to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  it  re¬ 
quires  an  experienced  man  with  the  means  at  hand 
for  making  chemical  tests  to  feed  air  into  the  eider, 
watch  the  development  of  the  “mother"  and  con¬ 
vert  all  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  manufacture  to  secure  about  nine  grains 
of  vinegar  for  every  one  per  cent,  in  the  cider.  As 
a  rule  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
to  sell  the  cider  apples  to  a  manufacturer  and  n*»t 
attempt  to  make  vinegar  at  home.  Any  vinegar 
made  at  home  may  be  sold  as  “vinegar  stock”  with¬ 
out  any  test  or  guarantee.  About  the  only  outlet  for 
“vinegar  stock”  is  to  sell  it  to  some  manufacturer,  as 
few  grocers  will  handle  it.  When  vinegar  is  sold  it 
must  be  labeled  by  the  manufacturer — “Cider  vine¬ 
gar  made  from  apple  juice.  State  standard — guar¬ 
anteed.”  and  the  maker’s  name  on  every  package. 
This  guarantee  and  the  name  on  the  package  pro¬ 
tect  tlic  grocer,  who  in  turn  must  label  any  vinegar 
he  sells  in  the  same  way.  For  this  purpose  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  furnish  small  pasters  to  the  wholesaler 
or  grocer,  and  with  a  convenient  supply  of  a  guar- 
anteed  product  furnished  at  the  low  price  now  paid 
for  vinegar,  few  grocers  will  bother  with  a  small  lot 
of  homemade  goods.  e.  w.  mitch  eel. 


Propping  Peach  Trees 

PEACH  trees  often  break  with  heavy  loads  of 
fruit.  A.  system  of  supporting  the  branches  ef¬ 
fectively,  less  in  the  way  than  the  props  commonly 
used  is  shown  at  Fig.  48S.  This  tree  is  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Dudley  Watson,  of  Western  New  York. 
Screw  eyes  are  put  in  wood  blocks,  and  No.  IS  wire 
is  used  to  make  the  connections,  so  that  opposite 
branches  support  each  other,  the  wood  blocks  being 
put  outside  the  forks  of  limbs. 


A  Woman  Farmer  and  Shade  Trees 


In  this  township  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west 
shore  of  Newfound  Lake  a  property  was  purchased  by 
another  person.  D.  This  property  stands  on  a  knoll 
on  the  upper. --gl e  of  the  public  highway,  with,  an  «*x- 
tentied  view  across  meadowlands  ( owned  by  myself  I 
to  the  lake.  Along  the  highway  inside  the  fence — hut 
very  dost*  to  the  line — stood  a  row  of  beautiful  butter¬ 
nut  trees,  valuable  to  me  for  the  nuts,  shade  for  stock 
and  beautifying  my  own  property.  The  newcomer. 
D.,  wished  these  trees  removed.  Without  asking  my 
permission,  or  notice  of  any  kind,  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  gave  him  permission  in  writing  to  cut  these 
trees  down.  I  was  not  on  the  place,  hut  in  my  city 
home,  with  a  man  only  on  the  place  in  charge  .if  my 
stable.  To  this  man  D.  went  and  said  be  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  cut  the  trees,  putting  up  a  wager  with  the 
man  to  see  who  could  cut  the  most  trees.  <  >n  these 
grounds  D.  claims  he  cannot  he  held  responsible  for 
the  cutting  of  the  trees. 

I  attended  the  town  meeting  and  the  select mmi  made 
this  statement  to  mo  which  I  took  in  writing  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  inquiry,  “Why  permission  had  been  given 
to  have  my  trees  cut  which  had  greatly  damaged  my 
business  and  property.”  “We  gave  D.  permission  to  cut 
dead  wood  and  bushes  beside  the  road.”  Now  the  bash¬ 
es  and  all  dead  wood  and  many  live  limbs  to  these 
butternut  tree-  had  been  trimmed  in  October,  Ibid, 
by  u  brother  to  one  of  the.  selectmen,  and  it.  was  per- 


The  Man  Who  Developed  the  Electric  Thrashing  Plan.  Fig.  486 
See  page  1199 


A  Peach  Tree  Propoed  from  Opposite  Branches.  Fig.  488 
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Cesspool  Refuse  as  Fertilizer 

1  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by 
TV.  A.  Boyd  on  “Liquid  Manure  as  a 
Plant  Food,”  page  1002,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  the  contents  (both  solid 
matter  and  liquid)  of  a  cesspool  where  a 
flush  closet  is  used,  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  in  my  vegetable  and 
flower  garden.  g,  g. 

M  assachusetts. 

Tbe  contents  of  a  cesspool  are  not  as  a 
rule  of  as  great  value  as  some  people 
think.  The  flush  closet  system  results  in 
such  a  dilution  of  water  that  at  the  point 
where  a  sewer  empties  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  only  2.2  parts  of  nitrogen 
to  every  100.000.  This  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  a  septic  tank.  In  a  cesspool 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  higher.  In  comparison  with 
animals  the  total  excreta  of  a  cow  with¬ 
in  a  year  will  contain  nine  times  more 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
than  will  that  of  an  individual.  More¬ 
over,  compared  with  applying  farm  ma¬ 
nure  the  application  of  cesspool  material 
means  as  much  labor  with  the  addition 
of  organic  matter  largely  left  out.  Yet 
with  our  simple  manner  of  handling  the 
material  it  perhaps  pays.  Our  cesspool  is 
situated  near  the  hogpen.  When  this  pen 
is  well  filled  with  manure  the  contents 
of  the  cesspool  are  pumped  over  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  that  mass  of  organic  matter. 
It  is  thus  carried  to  the  field  when  the 
manure  is  spread.  As  for  direct  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  refuse  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  would  be  the  best  method.  Possibly 
a  siphon  method  would  work.  Pump  tbe 
cesspool  contents  into  a  receptacle  (horse 
trough  etc.),  placed  higher  than  the  plots 
to  be  watered.  Run  a  hose  or  pipe  from 
this  to  the  garden  and  start  siphon  work¬ 
ing  by  filling  with  water.  Let  one  man 
pump  to  keep  receptacle  full  while  ^moth¬ 
er  man  takes  care  of  the  outlet  end, 
either  by  catching  in  bucket  or  sprinkling 
can.  or  by  changing  lmse  about,  or  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  furrow  irrigation 
system.  Under  certain  conditions  I  have 
used  this  system  for  watering  garden 
plots.  It  is  slow  but  it.  will  work. 

I..  K.  W. 

Plaster  on  Garden  Soil 

Wliat  would  the  effect  be  of  .'50  bushels 
of  old  plastering  plowed  into  a  garden  50 
by  100  feet  last  year?  Would  it  be  likely 
to  blast  any  part  of  tbe  garden? 

Arlington,  R.  I.  W.  A.  S. 

Plastering  from  old  walls  contains 
lime,  sand  and  hair.  The  lime  if  crushed 
fine  would  be  about  as  valuable  as  ground 
limestone.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  hair,  but  the  piaster!  g 
has  hut  little  fertilizing  value.  It  will 
not  hurt  the  soil  nor  do  it  any  particular 
good  unless  it  is  crushed  fine  before  being 
plowed  under.  We  find  a  better  use  for 
such  refuse  in  piling  it  around  young 
trees  or  fruit  bushes  as  a  mulch. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


The  New  England  Fair 

The  Fair  grounds  at  Worcester  were 
crowded  Labor  Dnj  with  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  of  75,000.  The  visitors  ami  the 
exhibits  were  to  some  extent  representa¬ 
tive  of  several  States,  although  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  hulk  of  attendance  is 
drawn  from  within  50  miles  of  the  city. 

A  strong  feature  was  the  showing  of 
the  beef  and  two-purpose  cattle.  “It  is 
the  high  price  of  beef,”  said  Pres.  G.  E. 
Taylor,  of  the  Npw  England  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  “which  bus  forced 
New  England  people  to  consider  the 
breeds  that  add  heavy  beef  and  veal  to 
the  farm  output.”  Mr.  Taylor's  pets  are 
the  milk  Shorthorns,  which  he  considers 
a  fine  type  of  the  dual  purpose,  lie  has 
a  Solid  looking  heifer  that  gave  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  after  her  first  calf,  and 
lias  some  mature  stock  showing  far  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Wade  herd  from  Ohio  num¬ 
bered  18,  Including  the  champion  bull 
from  the  Ohio  State  fair.  One  herd  of 
llerefords  from  New  Hampshire  num¬ 
bered  18,  including  the  champion  bull 
“Mack,”  weight  2,000  pounds.  About  all 
the  best  llerefords  were  from  New 
Hampshire  breeders.  The  showing  of 
Devons  was  the  largest  in  many  years, 
and  there  were  exhibits  of  about  50  work¬ 
ing  oxen.  Among  the  dairy  breeds  the  ex¬ 
hibits  suggested  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  (JueriiReys,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys  and 
Swiss  breeds.  The  Woods  herd  of  21 
grade  Jerseys  seemed  very  practical 
stock. 

The  horse  show  was  strong  in  heavy 
harness  and  saddle  horses.  There  were 
also  some  good  Morgans  and  a  few  Jots 
of  Pereherons.  The  swine  show  was 
strong  in  Berkshires  and  Ghestev  Whites. 
Sheep  were  not,  conspicuous.  The  poul¬ 


try  show  was  not.  large  but  there  was  a 
strong  poultry  and  pet  stock  annex. 

Garden  vegetables  were  well  represent¬ 
ed,  but  not  so  with  fruit  on  aecouut  of 
the  backwardness  of  tbe  season.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  contest  attracted  nine  entries.  The 
highest  scoring  field  was  that  in  charge 
of  President  Mayo,  of  the  New  England 
Alfalfa  Growers’  Association,  which  was 
described  on  page  7(57.  The  best  sample 
growths  were  sent  in  by  E.  D.  Billings,  of 
Greenfield;  the  next  best  by  C.  W.  Pres¬ 
cott.  of  Concord;  third  best  by  H.  1*. 
Hood  A  Sons.  Beverly,  and  fourth  by  II. 
W.  Knights,  of  Littleton.  In  the  Wor¬ 
cester  County  tent  also  there  was  some 
good  Alfalfa  including  rare  varieties  by 
President  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  the  local 
farm  bureau.  This  bureau’s  exhibits, 
lectures  and  demonstrations  were  a  draw¬ 
ing  feature.  The  State  college  also  lmd  a 
motor  truck  full  of  exhibits  with  which 
it.  is  traveling  from  fair  to  fair,  showing 
and  lecturing.  The  fish  and  game  com¬ 
mission  had  live  specimens  of  leading 
species  of  waterfowl,  pheasants,  part¬ 
ridges.  also  eighteen  tanks  of  native 
game  fish. 

In  the  machinery  division,  motor 
trucks  and  autos  of  new  designs  seemed 
to  attract  more  notice  than  the  farm  im¬ 
plements.  New  makes  of  farm  tractors, 
light,  and  adapted  to  small  farms  if  not 
too  steep.  There  was  a  combined  gas  en¬ 
gine  and  dynamo  for  electric  lighting, 
also  new  sprayers,  vineyard  plows  and 
seeding  machines.  Among  special  ex¬ 
hibits  was  Sudan  grass  six  feet  high  re¬ 
sembling  giant  millet,  end  some  Eureka 
corn  1(5  feet  high,  raised  by  E.  T.  Clark 
of  South  Sudbury,  who  says  he  has  550 
acres  like  it.  Poultry-men.  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  pullet  hatched  in  February 
and  laying  40-ccnt  eggs  in  July,  five 
months  later  to  a  day,  which  is  good  for 
a, Rhode  Island  Red.  Most,  of  them  do 
not  moult  the  same  year,  asserts  the 
owner,  but  he  admits  that  they  often  do 
if  hatched  in  March.  Ho  selects  stock 
for  vigor  and  early  maturity  and  feeds 
plenty  of  skim-i  ilk  which  alone  he  says 
makes  about  two  weeks’  difference. 

G.  B.  F. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

BUTTER  VALUES  STRONGLY  HELD. 

Extra,  tub  creamery  is  in  good  demand 
at  32c.,  which  is  %r.  above  last  quota¬ 
tion.  Firsts  are  also  a  shade  higher,  but 
dairy  and  other  grades  are  about  the 
same.  Arrivals  lately  have  been  mod¬ 
erate,  and  the  total  since  May  1  is  only 
12  per  cent,  ahead  of  the  11)15  season  of 
corresponding  date.  Said  0.  11.  Stone  & 
Co.:  “The  market  has  been  tending  up¬ 
ward  lately.  There  is  some  demand  for 
export.  The  quality  is  improving  ns  the 
weather  grows  cooler.  There  is  less  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  for  ice  cream,  which  af¬ 
fects  the  supply  considerably  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  Du  account  of  the  higher  price  of 
cheese,  a  certain  amount  of  milk  is  being 
taken  to  cheese  factories  instead  of  to 
creameries.  Butter  is  higher  in  British 
markets  than  here,  even  allowing  for  the 
high  freight  of  two  cents  a  pound,  but  ex¬ 
porters  hesitate  to  ship  freely  because 
the  foreign  markets  are  likely  to  la-  upset 
by  heavy  arrivals  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.”  Said  another  dealer: 
"Shipments  to  this  market  have  been  cut 
down  owing  to  dry  weather  in  the  West, 
and  our  surplus  stands  only  about  the 
same  as  a.  year  ago,  although  at  one  time 
it  seemed  there  would  be  a  great  excess. 
The  market  is  very  firm,  although  some 
dullness  is  noticed  in  the  jobbing  trade 
because  some  people  were  afraid  of  the 
strike  and  bought  ahead.”  The  cheese 
market  bolds  firm.  Foreign  markets  are 
reported  strong  and  country  markets  here 
show  an  advancing  tendency.  Boston 
quotations  hold  at  a  range  of  IS  to  10c. 
for  choice  grades  and  1(5  to  17c.  for  fair 
to  good.  Skims  are  steady  at  11  to  14c. 

HIGH  EGG  PRICE  SLACKENS  DEMAND. 

Nearby  eggs  arc  selling  more  slowly 
since  the  price  jumped  up  into  tin*  forties. 
Said  a  large  receiver:  “A  few  weeks 
ago  wo  couldn’t  supply  the  demand,  and 
the  store  was  kept  wholly  bare  of  stock. 
Now  we  have  a  hundred  cases  at  least  of 
hennery  eggs.  A  great  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try  hotels  shifted  to  storage  eggs  and 
found  them  quite  satisfactory  at  this 
time  of  year.  Many  buyers  seem  to  be 
looking  for  something  at  a  lower  price 
than  hennery.  One  man  to-day  wanted 
us  to  take  back  a  case  of  them  and  give 
him  cheaper  ones.  Many  consumers  are 
getting  into  the  habit  of  pickling  eggs. 
But  anyhow  the  demand  ought,  to  be 
enough  to  keep  the  market  strong  be¬ 
cause  the  output  tends  to  lessen  at  this 
season.  They  should  bring  good  prices 
right  along,”  Extra  nearby  hennery  are 
45c.,  Eastern  extras  42,  Western  prime 
firsts  32  and  cold  storage  27  to  29c. 
Western  eggs  are  still  showing  consid¬ 
erable  damage  from  heat, 

NARROW  POULTRY  MARKET. 

Some  dealers  say  poultry  trade  is  dull, 
others  assert  that  the  market  is  bare  of 
supplies.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the 
market  is  restricted  both  ways.  The 
high  prices  have  checked  demand,  while 
the  receipts  are  not  large  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  surplus  stock.  At  times,  the  de¬ 
lays  of  transportation  have  caused  actual 

(Continued  on  page  1223) 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  tbe  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Absolutely  the  most  \  X  3 
up-to-date  and  corn-  / 

plete  Potato  Digger  \  / 

on  the  market.  n/ 

BATEMAN  MFG.  GO 


Write  Quick  as  Stock  is  Limited 

Box  28,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


2  Montmorency,  2  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  I  York 
stilt*  Pron*.  1  Rnlno  Claude  Plum,  I  Bartlett,  1 
Anjou  Pear.  1  Mclntooh.  1  Crime  'r Golden  Apple.  1 

^  Orange  Ontnc*.  1  Elbert*  Peach.  12  firHt-elnaa 
u  ft.  bno  for  98c.  W«  »r*  tbo  largest  Nnrserles 
New  York.  Sell  A  No.  1  stock  st  tha  rlirht 
prices.  Write  for  tree  Wholesale  Cat* lotto*. 
EMtaMiohcd  SjB  pear*. 

MALONEY  BROS. A  WELLS  OO. 

20  Main  Str*at,Dansvlll*,  N.  Y. 
Dapavllle's  l1 1  oncer  W  b  o  I  o  ■  ■  1  o  Nqriorlea. 


Spread  apples  —  m 

8m]  oilier  fruit,  berries  or^Vfl  Hfl 
,  Vegetables  on  the  “Granger” 

Sr  Evaporator  nnd  go  about  your 
f  work.  No  attention,  no  bother.  No  1 
sugar  to  buy,  no  jars.  Evaporated  fruits 


m  nnd  vegetables  are  most  wholesome  and  do- V 
J licions  and  enjoyed  by  all  the  family.  [All  you’ 
need  to  furnish  n  supply  for  borne  use  or  for  sale 


The  leading  market  pear;  told  last  season  at  »  barrel. 
Fruit  large  and  delicious.  Tree  hardy  and  an  excellent  bearer, 
Send  for  Fraser**  Tree  Book  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Cherries,  an.,  other  fruits.  Write  today. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  lor..  126  MaiaSL.  Ccntsto.  N.  Y. 


at  a  good  profit,  Isa  simple,  well-built  abd  reliable 

“Granger”  Evaporator 

Use  it  byrestuig on backof  kitchen  stove.  Nocxtra 
cost  for  operation.  Get  one  now  for  use  this  season. 
Save  money  drying  your  own  products.  Made 
.  in  two  handy  sizes,  at  f, 5  nmi  $to,  delivered  , 
L  anywhere  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  i 
\  your  money  back.  'Write  for  Booklet  E)  t 

\  GRANGE  SALES  ASSOCIATION.  \W / 
3L  Lafayette  Bid*.,  Philadelphia  nir 


For  Fall  and  Spring 
planting.  Guaranteed 
healthy,  hardy,  true, 
direct  from  Nursery. 
Bend  to-day  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  18£9. 


010.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  DANSVILLE  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
crown  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Leading  standard  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  FRUIT 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L.  Squireen.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S&l 

August,  September  and  October  sotting*.  Layer 

Clarita  from  60  different  varieties,  including  Fall- 
caring.  Send  for  Catalog.  J.  Ktiflord  Hill,  Qeat.2.  Rhadeadalc,  Md. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  R YF  timothy,  alfalfa. vetch. Etc. 

lYIAIftmUin  ItilllE  IT  I  E  n.oou  bushels  fine  Seed  Wheat, 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  W.  N.  SCUFF ,  tax  0,  New  Carliale,  0. 


CCCn  pvt  f«r  Cal* — Large,  White  variety.  Sam 
OllU  flit  IUT  Dale  pie  on  request.  $1.60  per  bushel- 
while  It  lasts.  Fairfield  Farms,  Trappe,  Pa, 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Prevent  injuries  to  your  fruit  trees  NOW 
— don’t  have  them  girdled  and  killed  by 
mice  or  rabbits  this  winter.  Put 
an  inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

around  each  one.  Can  be  set  up  fn  a  moment  and 
taken  off  next  spring.  Galvanized— lasts  for  years. 
Write  for  sizes  and  prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.R,  WorceUer.  Mau. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

ouglily  seasoned  stock.  liobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.Y. 


Whys  and  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbosent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St.., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well  -known 
“SCALECIDE”  ata  very  early  dale.  I  f  yon 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  t  rees 
and  your  dealer’s  name  and  you  w  ill  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  free.  Address  Dept.  N. 


Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vi«a  vnio.,) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  bay 
and  green  manure.  Vlcia  Villosa  is  the  only 
reliable  Vetoh  for  Fall  Bowing.  Write  for  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
and  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714*716  Chestnut  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


true  it>  Nunc—  Fret  from  DistiM: 

I  Apple,  Pear.  Peach.  Plum,  and  Quinco 

■  l  \  «|  LAM  Trei'u— Small  Frtilta,  *hnt  mak,» 

profitable  herd*  %nti  i^-f -^upportinu 
1  J  .1  H  iptrdpnx.  Hbtppud  to  >\.o  ffum  cur  nuru 

■  p  J  ■  eric*  ut  wbolofftle  iirfco*.  Afi  yt'firN  of 

|  |  1  m  mM  ■  peritonei  eefvlc*  b»ek*  our  binding 

anomnW.  H«»Rhy.  Btardy  tipccimoni* 

only  tjrrl-'Uv  c-md  P'»«U1 

e,'w  *Mr  ,iljr  bhc  *r<Mi  lUfJtiofr  and  do 
eome  Kail  I'ianung. 

Ycu*tl  Never  Regret  I'luuiinQ  K*Uy  7 V#fn 
KbIIj firoi.,^  holciiih Ffbnvriti)  24  Main  Bt»,  Dboiville)  !V.Y« 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Big  drop  in  prices.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
millions  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  price 
list  and  catalog  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSIRT,  lit  129,  WlitniRStfr,  Md. 


JjpJ, 

J t  mEB ./ jr 

BSOfr  ^rLmernmSt TV 

cy><?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Farm W  ork,  Also,  Proves 
Hyatt  Dependability 


Notes  and  Comments 

Sweet  Clover. — Our  Northern  friends 
seem  to  be  getting  enthusiastic  over  the 
Sweet  clover.  Doubtless  it  In  s  for  them 
the  value  put  upon  it.  That  lovable  man, 
the  late  Joe  Wing,  was  completely  car¬ 
ried  away  in  his  praise  of  Sweet  clover, 
and  he  wrote  to  me  urging  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  plant  to  the  Southern  farmers. 
I  told  him  there  was  no  doubt  that  nu¬ 
clei’  Ids  climatic  conditions  the  Sweet 
clover  would  be  a  very  valuable  plant 
but  that  down  here  and  southward  we  do 
not  need  it,  for  we  can  do  with  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  all  that  the  Sweet 
clover  would  do  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  and  do  it  in  half  the  time  that 
a  biennial  plant  would  do.  The  Sweet 
clover  grows  rankly  along  roadsides  and 
on  ditch  hanks  here,  hut  is  simply  re¬ 
garded  as  a  weed.  In  fact  I  have  not 
found  that  cattle  care  for  the  plant  in  a 
pasture,  for  I  have  seen  them  contentedly 
eating  the  grass  in  a  field  where  the 
Sweet  clover  grew  six  feet  or  more  high 
along  the  ditches,  and  they  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  good  to  eat.  Where 
Crimson  clover  fails  to  winter  well, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sweet  clover 
has  great  value.  But  here  with  cow 
peas,  lime  and  Crimson  clover  we  can 
more  rapidly  improve  the  soil  than  with 
the  Sweet  clover. 

T’sing  Seaweed. — Tears  ago,  when  I 
was  farming  on  the  shores  of  Hampton 
Roads,  in  Virginia,  I  hud  half  a  mile  of 
beach,  and  gathered  great  quantities  of 
seaweed.  After  every  gale  the  beach  was 
strewn  with  if,  and  I  had  it  thrown  hack 
in  heaps  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  and 
hauled  it  as  needed.  My  barn  was  con¬ 
structed  with  a  cemented  open  basement 
The  cow  stable  was  on  the  floor  above. 
This  basement  was  thickly  covered  a  load 
deep  with  the  seaweed  after  it  lmd  dried 
to  some  extent  on  the  bench.  The 
wooden  gutters  of  the  cow  stable,  above 
had  leaking  holes  bored  in  them,  so  that 
the  urine  dripped  on  the  mass  below,  and 
had  trap  doors  through  which  the  solid 
manure  was  shot  down.  The  manure 
from  the  horse  stable,  ou  the  same  floor 
as  the  cemented  basement,  was  also 
thrown  on  the  heap,  and  the  mass  rotted 
rapidly,  and  never  fires  as  manure  from 
straw  will.  In  this  way  I  accumulated 
s  valuable  mass  of  manure,  for  the  dry 
weed  is  a  wonderful  absorber  of  the 
liquids.  For  the  sweet  potato  crop  I 
used  the  plain  seaweed,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  soil  in  Fall  and  Winter  and  plowing 
ft  under.  Then,  with  a  good  application 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  under  the  beds  we  made  wonderful 
crops  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  composted 
manure,  after  being  turned  and  fined,  was 
used  largely  in  the  frames  for  growing  let¬ 
tuce  and  cauliflowers,  supplemented  with 
phosphate  and  potash :  for  corn  it  was 
simply  surprising.  The  corn  grown  on  a 
heavy  coat  of  this  manure  grew  greeu  to 
the  last  and  never  fired  a  blade.  And  all 
kinds  of  garden  truck  seemed  to  delight  iu 
it.  One  of  the  chief  values  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  was  its  moisture  retaining  quality 
due  to  its  salty  nature.  A  shore  farmer, 
with  a  salt  water  beach,  has  a  gold  mine 
riglil  at  hand. 

Liming  On  Sod, — If.  II.  I.yon  (page 
1120)  is  doubtless  right  in  considering 
the  harrowing  in  of  lime  the  best  method 
to  use.  But  I  have  had  splendid  success 
from  spreading  lime  on  clover  the  second 
Spring  and  simply  brushing  iu  over  with 
a  smoothing  harrow  before  growth  began. 
The  clover  thus  treated  compared  well 
with  that  in  an  adjoining  field  where  no 
lime  was  used,  hut  an  equal  money  value 
of  plaster  was  applied.  The  lime  beat  the 
plaster  a  long  way. 

riuuGATiON. — The  cloth  pipes  described 
on  page  1120  may  for  a  time  answer  a 
good  purpose,  hut  iu  the  long  run  the 
overhead  irrigation  pipes  will  lie  found 
not  only  cheaper  hut  are  far  better.  I 
use  the  Skinner  system,  and  its  gentle 
rain  fails  <m  rows  and  middles  alike,  and 
the  whole  soil  is  moistened  far  better 
than  any  means  of  running  water  between 
the  rows.  Falling  just  like  a  shower,  the 
water  does  not  pack  t lie  soil  as  ruuuiug 
water  on  the  surface  will 

My  Cotton  Chop.-  -Lust  Spriug  a  cor¬ 


respondent  sent  me  some  cotton  seed, 
which  he  had  bought  from  an  advertiser 
and  did  not.  consider  good.  I  told  him  I 
would  test,  it,  and  I  planted  three  short 
rows  in  my  garden.  Now,  the  last  week 
in  August,  the  cotton  is  heavily  boiled 
and  promises  to  mature  a  crop.  Many 
years  ago,  when  people  spun  and  wove  on 
the  farms,  patches  of  cotton  were  common 
here,  and  all  ginned  by  hand  and  spun 
and  used  as  a  warp  for  homemade  fus¬ 
tian,  and  I  can  remember  well  when  the 
countrymen  all  wore  this  blue  homespun. 
As  a  hoy  I  Spent  many  an  hour  in  a  little 
shop  where  a  man  made  spinning  wheels 
for  the  country  people.  Now  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  one  of  the  ohl  spinning 
wheels,  or  the  hand  looms  where  the  far¬ 
mers’  wives  ouee  made  the  fustian.  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  old  counter¬ 
pane  made  for  my  grandfather  over  100 
years  ago.  It  is  two-ply.  half,  cotton  and 
half  wool,  the  wool  figures  blue  and  the 
Cotton  white,  and  the  cotton,  wool  and 
blue  dye  were  all  made  here  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  old 
counterpane  is  no  longer  used  as  a  bed 
cover,  but  kept  as  an  heirloom.  The  old 
folks  made  their  blue  dye  from  the  wild 
iudigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

W.  E.  MASSEY. 


^T'HE  Modern  Farm  is  a 
^  machine-equipped  factory. 
The  tractor,  the  motor  truck,  the 
automobile,  and  farm  mnehinery 
in  general — never  suffering  from 
the  summer  heat,  never  tiring, 
and  always  ready  to  serve — now¬ 
adays  form  the  equipment  upon 
which  the  farmer  depends  for 
maximum  crops  and  profits. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  make 
such  machinery  more  depend¬ 
able. 

And  the  value  of  these  machines 
to  the  farmer  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  dependability. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  save 
power,  reduce  friction,  and  are 
the  best  assurance  of  that  care¬ 
free,  dependable  bearing  service 
that  the  farmer  must  have. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are 
used  almost  universally  in  trac¬ 
tors,  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks.  Because  of  their  per¬ 
formance  in  these  machines,  the 
demand  for  them  in  all  farm 
machinery  is  growing  with  re¬ 
markable  rapidity. 


Make  $ure  that 
Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  are  a 
Part  of  Your 
A  u  tomohile. 
Motor  Truck, 
Tractor,  or 
other  Machin¬ 
ery  in  which 
headings  are 
used. 


Apricots  and  Nectarines 

I  planted  last  Spriug  two  apricot  trees, 
hut.  the  leaves  are  just  like  pencil  leaves. 
Do  apricots  have  different  leaves  from 
peach,  and  has  the  nursery  made  a  mis¬ 
take?  Do  nectarines  come  true  to  seed? 
IIow  are  they  propagated?  Should  they 
be  pruned  similar  to  peach  trees?  a.  k. 

Emerson,  N.  J. 

The  apricot  is  a  member  of  the  Prnnus 
(plum)  family  and  the  foliage  of  none  of 
the  sorts  hears  any  resemblance  to  the 
peach.  You  will  no  doubt  be  the  gainer 
if  the  trees  are  peach,  particularly  if  they 
are  good  varieties,  as  the  apricot  will  not 
succeed  except  in  favored  localities.  They 
bloom  so  early  iu  the  season  they  are 
almost  invariably  killed  by  late  frost,  and 
if  they  do  escape  frost  they  are  almost 
sure  to  he  destroyed  by  curculio. 

The  nectarine  is  similar  to  the 
peach,  about  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  being  in  the  skin,  the  peach 
having  a  downy  skin,  while  the  nectarine 
is  smooth.  Both  are  supposed  to  have 
their  origin  in  one  and  the  same  parent, 
nnd  in  growth,  habit  and  foliage  they  are 
so  nearly  identical  that  the  one  can 
hardly  he  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Trees  grown  from  seed  usually  produce 
nectarines  again,  but  occasionally  pro¬ 
duce  downy  fruit,  or  peaches,  therefore 
they  .should  he  worked  on  peach  stocks. 
The  nectarine  Is  rather  a  shy  hearer  iu 
many  sections  of  the  country,  in  many 
cases  probably  due  to  insufficient  prun¬ 
ing,  which  should  never  he  neglected. 
The  nectarine  should  never  he  allowed  to 
form  a  close  or  dense  top.  hut  should 
be  so  formed  that  light  and  air  can  have 
free  access  to  the  center  of  the  tree,  and 
all  branches  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
should  bo  cut  back  fully  one-half  every 
Spring.  With  this  treatment  they  will 
usually  give  fair  returns,  wherever  the 
curculio  is  not  too  prevalent.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  nectarine  is  in  all  respects 
about  the  same  as  for  the  peach.  k. 


Roller  Bearings 


The  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader 

Write  tin  Today  r-- — j——  Will  upread n« 

lor  CATALOG  ‘***3?’  much  finw  and 


If  you  re  a  man  of  energy  nnd  business  ability,  here’s  an 

Bth  consideration.  There  is  a 
id  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
i  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

I  DRILLING  MACHINE 

fr/c — Steam  or  Gasoline 

Bt  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
aclieal  worth.  You  ran  make 
y  for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
ie  time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  ifdmired. 

Our  14B-png«  c4t«)oKue  da- 
■eribea  3ft  dfiTnrant  Star  Out¬ 
fit.  Write  u»  mid  «vc‘U  mail 
you  thin  hook  which  will  point 
the  Way  to  money  makkatr. 
Write  to-dny. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

■/  S44fl/tSijifigton  St. 

-  —  _ _  Atom.  0. 


You  can  pay  more  money  for  n  different  ninko  Y'./lljp'/ 

"f  spreader, l»ut  you  eunuot  get  u  belter  liiuo  vJ®’ 
ami  lerlili/.er  hi. reader  tlinu  the  old  reliable  Frederick 
l  on  nl. r  Spreader,  tviileb  contains  oil  the  latest  patented 
feat  it  lee  Spread. v  our  lime  ai  el  ferr  1 1  i  /er  regulurlymul 
uniformly,  the  proper  war  of  applying  Miens  expensive 
iiiaterlHlK.  < Hie  spreader  looks  very  iinieli  like  another 
'*  loll  new,  blit,  it’s  the  actual  servin'  Dial  count*.  Please 
eoosiiler  tllo  many  patent'  , |  featur  e,  (,f  U)e  ircilerle  k 
fount)  Spreader  and  write  iu  tmliiy. 

W00DSBCR0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Ocpt.  019,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SMALL  PRICE 


BIG  RETURNS 


our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  am 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

bond  protects  you.  I.lfenai-' 
—  i  1  service,  low  cost. 

'«»  Ifn'b  fodup/'ir  free  Jtoofnu  '  'C  i.'  y 

.  Y  *  »*•<»  male  t'arn  frills,  Stark  Tank,,  IVIrs 

w,  of*'' 11 Crib  k  Tank,  or  Fnne*  fatalo*  Krr*. 
Wyys/  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

\  /  Station  ill  MX1IDLKTOU N,  Ollltt 


Removing  Apple  Trees  for  Wood 

I  have  about  100  apple  trees  that  T 
wish  to  cut  out.  f  have  beep  informed 
that  there  is  a  pump  company  that  will 
cut  the  trees  down  nnd  pull  the  stumps 
out  just  for  the  privilege  of  removing  the 
wood.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  such  it 
company?  it.  a.  n. 

Robbinsville,  X.  J. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  company, 
and  we  rather  doubt  if  any  concern  is 
prepared  to  handle  large  quantities  of  ap¬ 
ple  wood  in  this  way.  There  may  be 
concerns  who  do  business  after  this  plan, 
and  if  so  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them,  hut  thus  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  -any  pump  compauy  which  will 
agree  to  cut  the  trees  and  haul  the 
stumps  for  the  wood. 


A  Ml#  A  O  COVERS.  Wilt, uproot' 
I™  w  >9  Tarpaulins.  Waterproo,' 

-  Hay  t  ‘aps.  $1x60  in.,  at  low 

prices.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  T.\ I'J  ft ...  3.1.80. 
prepaid.  Boat  ami  Stack  t  'overs.  State  sir."  ream 1  ed 
»V.  W.  Stanley,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Unequaled  for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing  and  Sidi 
APOLLO  Sheets  made  from  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  a 
the  highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured. 

Through  the  u-tn  of  Apollo  ProducU.you  may  havo  farm  building*  that,  aro  neat,  eaiy  to  cot 
atriu-l  and  reasonable  In  Opel.  Farmed  tn  nil  aUudard  pattern*.  Al‘t)t,l,0-K  KYSTO NJ 
Copper  Steel  Gnlyanuad  ShtH'ta  are  tho  luont.  durable,  runt-reiistanr  .hoot  ,  obtainable  fot 
boiitiuir. Stding,  Mutter,, <  ulvortu.  Tanka,  Flume*.  Cl  sterna, Biloa  nnd  all  forma  of  expound 
rj-,  ,  >li  for  thostoneils  APOLLO  on  -duel  about*  of  refill  nr  fiualyMin;  wlthi 
tho  K  KYBTOJO.  addl'd  whflU  OutIDbr  U Dfiiv).  Snrul  Tor  f  run  "Hnrior  Uul  Ml  itnu’' / 
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“Misebly  offered  the  man  who  saved 
his  life  half  a  dollar."  “Did  the  man 
accept  it?”  ‘‘Yes,  aud  he  handed  Miserly 
twenty  cents  change.”-  -Woraau's  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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September  16,  1916. 


Ghe  R  U  RAL  JM  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


No  Other  Tire 
Tempts  Goodyear  Users 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“  His  Hungering  Neighbor” 

Spiritual  Ambitions.- — There  came  a 
chill  in  the  air  on  the  first  Saturday  night 
in  September,  and  I  started  a  blaze  in  my 
open  fireplace.  Winter  has  not  come,  but 
this  first  blaze  is  like  a  signal  to  the  frost, 
king,  and  we  know  he  will  come  later. 
His  coming  means  trouble  for  nianj  —and 
dealh  to  the  flowers  and  fruits.  So  it  is 
but  natural  that  one  who  can  sec  old 
friends  and  something  of  the  future  in  an 
open  tire  should  shut  off  the  lights,  pull 
tip  his  chair,  eat  his  baked  apple  and  con¬ 
sider  things.  At  such  times  I  let  ideas 
chase  themselves  through  the  brain  until 
the  strongest  one  prevails.  That  night  it 
chanced  to  he  iny  young  friend  William 
Green  and  his  desire  for  "spiritual  work.” 
I  call  him  William,  because  he  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  will  and  milch  to  learn  yet  in 
the  green  pastures  of  life.  William  is  a 
young  man  of  high  ideals,  line  character 
and  good  education.  One  trouble  with 
him  is  that  both  religion  and  education 
have  pulled  his  feet  away  from  the 
ground.  lie's  up  in  the  air  chasing  ideals 
— trying  to  put  salt  on  their  tails,  while 
his  feet  are  so  far  off  the  earth  that  he 
cannot  take  the  saving  salt  out  of  human 

life. 

Great  Deeds. — William  walked  into 
The  Tt.  N.-Y,  office  and  looked  down  into 
the  hot  and  dusty  street.  He  saw  about 
as  much  chance  for  spiritual  work  there 
as  a  thirsty  man  would  see  in  a  desert. 
He  wanted  to  do  big  things  in  the  world, 
as  most  men  of  small  experience  do. 
There  are  hundreds  of  great  evils,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  thorn  together  in  a  hunch 
and  knock  them.  Bight  where  he  stood 
he  saw  little  evidences  of  sin  and  grief, 
poverty  and  trouble,  drift  by,  but  there 
was  nothing  large  or  ideal  about  them. 
Had  William  lived  1,000  years  ago  he 
would  have  mounted  a  horse,  put  on  his 
armor  and  gone  out  hunting  for  large 
troubles,  though  he  wouldn’t  have  called 
it  quite  that.  Here  was  a  mind  1.000 
years  hack  in  history  with  the  body 
brought,  down  to  date.  The  world  is  well 
filled  with  such  young  fellows.  Finally 
I  asked  : 

"Did  you  ever  read  ‘The  Vision  of  Sir 
La  unfa  1,’  by  .Tames  Russell  Lowell?” 

'  "My  gobTen  spurs  now  bring  to  me 
Anil  tiring  to  me  my  richest  mail 

l  or  to-morrow  I  go  over  lain!  and  sea 
In  sen  reh  of  the  Holy  (trail,’* 

Of  course  lie  had  read  it,  but  his  feet 
were  oft-  the  ground  and  he  had  not 
caught  the  poet’s  meaning.  It  was  12 
o’clock,  and  so  I  put  on  my  hat  and  said : 
“Come,  let’s  play  Sir  Launfal  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  hunting  something  to  eat.” 

A.\  Umpire  Wanted. — The  street  lay 
hot  ami  dusty  in  the  bright  sunshine.  A 
crowd  of  rather  ragged  and  dirty  little 
boys  were  playing  ball.  They  did  not 
own  any  baseball  and  bat.  blit  played 
with  a  "busted"  rubber  ball,  the  "hatter” 
hitting  it  with  his  fist.  "Third  base”  was 
a  circle  chalked  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
just  as  we  reached  it  there  was  chance 
for  a  close  decision,  as  the  ball  and  the 
runner  reached  it  about,  together.  I 
thought  he  was  out  and  stopped  and 
waved  my  hand  like  an  umpire.  In  an 
instant  the  entire  crowd  of  yelling  urchins 
was  around  me.  It  seemed  just  like  old 
times — when  I  umpired  a  game  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  a  backwoodsman  drew  a  knife 
with  which  to  slice  up  the  umpire! 

"Here,  William.”  I  said,  "is  where  Sir 
Launfal  gets  his  first  chance.  Buy  these 
boys  a  new  rubber  ball,  umpire  their 
game  and  show  them  how!” 

But  William  couldn’t  see  it.  The  girls 
might  pass  and  see  him.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  ideal  about  it — and  we  passed  on. 

The  Rr.lND  Man. — Along  the  ave¬ 
nue,  on  a  corner,  where  the  hu¬ 
man  tide  ran  full  at  noon,  stood 

a  blind  man  with  a  bunch  of  shoe 
strings  and  pins  for  sale.  Tic  had  a  noble 
head  and  a  pleasant  face,  and  those  sight¬ 
less  eyes  were  uplifted  so  that  at  least 
the  poor  fellow  might  feel  the  sun  upon 
his  face.  It:  seemed  to  me  that  it  must 
have  been  just  such  an  uplifted  face 

which  years  ago  in  Judea  moved  the  great 
Master  of  mankind  to  compassion  so  that 
the  man  was  cured  “that  the  work*  of 
God  miftht  he  made  manifest  in  him." 

“Here.  William,”  I  said,  “is  Sir  Laun- 
fal’s  second  chance.  They  tell  me  you 
are  a  fine  singer  with  a  cultivated  voice. 
Stand  up  beside  this  poor  fellow,  take 
off  your  hat,  and  sing  ‘The  Holy  Git.v.’ 
‘The  Palms,’  or  something  you  know 

better.  When  you  are  done  I  will  explain 
about  it  and  pass  the  hat  for  this  blind 
man.  There  will  he  the  pure  gold  of  love 
and  service  in  your  voice.  You  never  can 
sing  better,  and  this  poor  fellow  will  reap 
t  harvest,  and  every  man  and  woman  who 
helps  will  feel  a  heart  glow  for  a  week. 

'  ’oino.  here  is  what  you  are  hunting  for — 
Sir  Launfal !” 

But  singing  on  a  hot  street  corner  be¬ 
side  a  poor  and  rather  ragged  blind  man 
was  no  job  for  the  man  of  high  ideals. 
Take  him  on  a  moonlight  night  serenad¬ 
ing  the  girls  or  take  him  in  some  church 
'•hoir  with  the  organ  sobbing  and  the 
fights  dim  and  low,  and  you  would  have 
heard  from  William.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
erent  thing  to  sing  where  the  hot  dust 
lew  down  your  throat  in  order  that 
.orking  people  might  give  their  dimes 
ind  nickels  to  a  poor  blind  man.  So  we 
assed  on,  but  I  am  glad  the  blind  man 


did  not  hear  William’s  refusal,  or  that 
the  sightless  eyes  did  not  see  the  dis¬ 
gusted  look  on  his  face.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever.  buy  a  pair  of  shoestrings  for  25 
cents  and  walked  off  without,  any  change. 

“One  Of  These  Lttti.k  Ones." — We 
passed  through  a  railroad  station  where 
a  great  crowd  of  humanity,  gathered  from 
all  over  the  nation,  waited  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Yon  may  find  all  classes  or  degrees 
of  human  life  in  this  great  station.  The 
young,  the  old.  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  well  are  here,  for  the  moment, 
upon  an  equal  footing;  for  fingers  reach 
in  from  every  corner  of  the  world  to  join 
the  great  hand  clasp  of  humanity.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  came  down  the 
steps  carrying  a  lmtidbag.  She  was  a 
strong,  healthy  girl,  and  the  labor  of  car¬ 
rying  that  bag  was  as  nothing  beside  the 
work  which  I  knew  William’s  mother  had 
done  for  years,  yet  he  and  three  other 
young  men.  rushed  forward  and  offered  to 
carry  the  bag.  She  very  properly  smiled 
at  them — and  hired  a  porter  to  assist 
her ! 

A  little  beyond  I  noticed  a  woman 
evidently  from  Southern  Europe.  She 
had  a  red  handkei  chief  tied  over  her  black 
hair  and  a  white  one  around  her  neck. 
Her  dress  stood  out  around  her  like  those 
I  have  seen  of  old  pictures  of  my  mother, 
when  I  am  told,  they  wove  "hoop  skirts.” 
There  were  three  enormous  bundles 
grouped  around  her.  She  held  a  baby  in 
her  arms  and  two  wide-eyed  little  chil¬ 
dren  hung  to  her  dress.  Funny?  I  could 
not  find  it  so.  for  the  whole  story  came  up 
before  me.  The  old  pathetic  story  of  the 
immigrant.  Here  was  the  young  wife 
and  mother  daring  the  sen,  facing  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  strange  land,  in  order  that  she 
might  join  her  husband  and  make  a  new 
home.  Funny?  Yes.  hut  in  time  she 
will  shed  that  gaudy  kerchief  and  that 
balloon-like  dress  and  those  clumsy  shoes 
and  those  quiet,  wide-eyed  children  will 
grow  up  to  love  and  defend  this  country. 
William  had  his  eye  on  a  group  of  girls 
nearby,  but  1  pulled  his  arm  and  pointed 
to  the  woman. 

"William.”  I  said,  "here  is  where  Sir 
Launfal  goes  to  hat  for  the  third  and  last 
time.  There  are  two  Strikes  on  him  and 
no  balls.  This  one  is  straight  over  the 
plate.  You  must  hit  it  or  go  out  on 
strikes.  That  woman  is  hungry  and 
faint.  She  is  frightened  and  fearful,  and 
has  no  friends.  That  baby  needs  milk, 
and  those  other  children  need  bread  and 
butter.  Let’s  give  them  a  feast.  You 
carry  the  baby  and  lead  one  child.  I 
will  take  the  other  and  at  least  one  bun¬ 
dle.  We  will  take  them  all  into  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  fdl  them  up  with  food  and 
friendly  hope.  Then  we  will  see  that 
they  get  the  train.  Come — I’ll  take  the 
one  with  the  dirty  face!” 

Did  William  come?  Not  very  far.  To 
carry  the  young  lady’s  handbag  was 
pleasant  work  for  a  hero — to  carry  not 
overly  clean  babies  and  big  bundles  for 
European  immigrants  was  quite  another 
thing.  lie  might  have  paid  for  a  lunch, 
but  no  personal  services  in  that  line. 
Imagine  Sir  Percival  Sydney  1,000  years 
ago  putting  on  his  armor  and  riding  out 
for  great  deeds.  Suppose  some  crippled 
man  asked  him  to  stop  and  help  saw 
wood,  or  suppose  some  tired  woman 
asked  him  to  help  with  the  washing! 
Nothing  to  ft.  and  so  Sir  Launfal  went 
out  on  strikes! 

The  Beauty  of  It. — Thinking  this 
over  in  the  dim  light  of  my  fire  brought 
Lowell’s  beautiful  poem  to  mind.  So  I 
struck  up  the  light,  hunted  the  book  and 
read  it  over.  You  will  get  what  I  mean 
from  the  last  of  it:  Sir  Launfal,  after 
wandering  unsuccessfully  over  the  world 
after  the  Holy  Grail,  came  home  to  find 
a  leper  begging  for  alms: 

"Ami  Sir  T.nnnffil  said:  "I  behold  Su  thee 

An  imago  o t  Him  who  died  on  the  tree 

Thou  also  host  had  thy  crown  of  thorns 

Timu  also  bust  hail  the  world's  htUTets  and  scorns 

And  to  tli.v  life  wore  not  denied 

Tin-  Wounds  in  the  hands  nmf  feet  and  side. 

Mild  Mary’s  sou,  acknowledge  Jim, 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee!" 

The  poem  goes  on  to  show  how  Sir 
Launfal  shared  his  last  crust  with  the 
leper.  Then  there  stood  before  him  a 
figure  glorified. 

“Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight.” 
and  a  voice  was  heard  speaking: 

“I.o,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  ■  limes,  without  avail 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

Behold  it  here — this  cup  which  thou 
Diils’t  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  lint  now 
This  ernst  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whotso  we  share  with  another’s  need 
Not  wbat  we  give  but  what  we  share 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare 
Who  given  himself  with  Ills  alms  feeds  three 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me!” 

What  of  It? — It  seems  to  me  that 
“preaching”  is  about,  the  poorest  thing  in 
the.  world.  It  is  a  thankless  job  to  all 
except  a  few  who  really  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

I  wish  that  all  of  you  could  read  this 
poem  now  that  Winter  is  sending  out  its 
first  hints.  One  great  trouble  with  farm¬ 
ing  is  that  there  are  too  many  like  my 
friend  William — good  men.  but  they  are 
up  in  the  air.  The  world  needs  personal 
service  more  than  it  needs  science  or  star 
gazing.  You  may  not  agree  with  me, 
but  there  can  he  no  higher  human  ideal 
than  the  recorded  life  of  “Him  who  died 
on  the  tree.”  That  is  the  only  ideal  by 
which  our  farm  troubles  can  ev:*r  be 
remedied.  It  may  seem  like  a  strange 
doctrine,  but.  Only  through  personal  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  who  are  poorer  and  weaker 
(Continued  on  page  1224) 


THERE  are  still 
thousands  who 
think  that  one  tire  is 
much  like  another. 

But  the  largest  single 
group  of  tire  buyers  in 
America  evidently  does 
not  think  so. 

The  proof  of  this  is, 
that  they  continue  to 
buy  one  Goodyear  equip¬ 
ment  after  another,  year 
after  year. 

If  they  did  not  prefer 
Goodyear  Tires  to  any 
others,  they  would  sure¬ 
ly  be  tempted  away  by 
the  lower  prices  on  scores 
of  others. 


But  they  are  not 
tempted  away. 

Goodyear  branches, 
Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers,  Goodyear  sales¬ 
men  all  say  the  same 
thing — that  these  cus¬ 
tomers  buy,  and  buy, 
and  buy  again. 

Goodyear  buyers  are 
sane,  clear-headed,  care¬ 
ful  buyers  like  yourself. 

They  firmly  believe  in 
Goodyear  quality  and 
Goodyear  features,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found 
that  they  make  these 
tires  go  farther,  last 
longer  and  so  cost  less 
in  the  end. 


Goodyear  No-Hook  Tires  are  made  strong,  safe  and 
sturdy  by  these  unique  advantages: 

They  are  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off  because  they 
do  not  rust  fast  to  the  rim. 

Blow-outs  are  lessened  by  our  No- Rim-Cut  Feature. 

Punctures  and  Skidding  are  reduced  by  our  Double- 
Thick  All-Weather  Tread. 

Loose  Treads  are  diminished  by  our  On-Air  Cure. 

Blowing  off  the  rim  is  prevented  by  our  Braided 
Piano  Wire  Base. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  Tire 
Saver  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


Good-Year  tires 
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It’s  Dependability  That  Counts 


The  most  wonderful  Spark  Plug 
Record  ever  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Autombile 
Association  has  just  been  chalked 
up  to  the  credit  of  Champions. 

A  stock  seven-passenger  eight 
cylinder  King  car  traveled  10850 
ipiles  at  an  average  speed  of  33 
miles  per  hour. 

The  long  grind  continued  for  14 
days  and  nights — without  stopping 
the  motor  cat  instant. 


At  no  time  was  it  necessary  to 
change  a  single  one  of  the  eight 
Champions  that  were  supplying  the 
vital  6parks — regularly  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

As  the  King  Motor  Company 
states  in  a  telegram  at  the  end  of 
the  run — 

“It  is  the  most  wonderful  official 
Spark  Plug  record  of  a  stock  car 
under  triple  A  supervision,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  your  product.” 


Hampton 


TOLEDO  MADE  TOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

Dependable  Sperk  Pluqs 


It  is  such  dependability — such  superendur¬ 
ance — such  all  ’round  efficient  service,  that 
has  made  the  Champion  standard  equipment, 
not  only  on  the  King  but  on  four  out  of  every 
five  of  the  new  cars  being  built  this  season. 

When  you  replace  a  plug,  insist  on  the 
Champion.  Your  dealer  knows  which 
model  ia  best  suited  to  your  particular 
motor. 

And  be  sure  the  word  “Champion”  is  on 
the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

|  512  Avondale  Avenue 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion 
Heavy  Duty 
Price  $1.00 


CHAMPION 

‘rec.u.s.pat.offj 


Over  25,000,000  rode  Brown 
*'»■:  3M  Fence  nircaily  sold  to  400, WO 
7>;  a!  5  farmers.  Factory  Prirex. 
iSf  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  *tyls*t 
\j}?'  13c  p or  rod  up.  Cates  anil 

Steel  Costs,  tool  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE^CO. 
,53  *  *  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  74-page  book  “Better 
Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  X.  RN7 

_  Stump  Blasting 
_  Boulder  Blasting 

_  Subsoil  Blasting 

_  Tree  Planting 

_  Ditch  Digging 

_  Ouarr.s  ing-Mining 


Address 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


=;i  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson... .  1.50 

|j  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 


ll  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft.,..  1.50 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  SOth  St.,  N,  Y. 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Sold  by  dealers  near  you. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to  use,  and 
always  satisfactory,  because 
made  especially  for  farm 
work.  Quick  and  economical 
— bore  a  bole,  load  it,  light 
the  fuse  and  the  work  is  done! 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to 
break  up  hardpan,  shale  and 
clay  subsoils,  and  get  better 
crops.  Use  it  to  dig  ditches 
—do  a  month’s  work  in  a  day. 
Use  it  in  planting  trees — get 
stronger,  deeper  roots. 


Proprietor  of  the  Garden  Showing  a  Visitor  about.  Fig.  490 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  ggS*  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sxlet  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


(Iren  occupy  a  six-loom  apartment  fitted 
with  the  modern  conveniences  of  a  city 
home.  So  delightfully  cool  are  the  Sum¬ 
mer  evenings  that  many  friends  of  the 
family  spend  hours  in  the  little  Summer¬ 
house  located  in  front  of  the  living  rooms. 

By  walking  through  the  garden  a  large 
variety  of  flowering  plants  and  vegetables 
may  be  seen.  Rose  hushes,  geraniums, 
umbrella  trees,  tomato  plants,  potato 
vines,  string  beans,  corn  and  other  tooth¬ 
some  eatables  may  be  seen  growing.  The 
aquarium  is  well  stocked  with  goldfish, 
and  is  one  of  the  attractive  spots,  and 
near  the  walk  in  about  the  center  of  the 
roof  is  a  stone  sun-dial.  The  boxes. con- 


sour.  so  that  it  can  be  used  again  for 
making  wine?  E.  11. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  treatment  for  any  container  of 
wine  should  be  thorough  cleansing  be¬ 
fore  wine  is  again  put  in  it.  First,  it 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  or  else  treated  with  live  steam. 
After  it  has  dried  a  Considerable  quantity 
of  sulphur  should  be  burned  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  this  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Of  course  the  barrel  should 
be  closed  when  the  sulphuring  is  done. 
Remember  the  injunction1  about  hew.  wine 
in  old  bottles.  jr.  e.  g.  " 


A  Garden  on  me  Root  oi  a  17-story  Building  in  New  York.  Fig.  489 


Explosive 


The 


Safest 


Mail  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming” 

You  will  find  our  illustrated  book  <’  Better  Farmine  ”  full 
of  helpful,  valuable  information.  It  tells  how  to  iet 
better  crops  and  save  money  on  farm  work  by  usint:  Atlm 
Farm  Powder,  The  Safest  Explosive.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Vegetables  and  Chickens  200  Feet  High 

When  gardens  are  mentioned  those  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  ground  are  usually  the  ones 
contemplated.  Not  oil  gardens,  however, 
are  thus  to  be  found.  There  ore  many 
varieties  of  gardens  in  New  York  City, 
some  of  which  do  not  produce  vegetables. 
That  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  150- 
acre  farm  in  order  to  raise  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  also  to  have  attractive  home¬ 
like  surroundings  in  the  heart  of  a  big 
city,  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  visit  to 
the  roof  of  the  Arena  Building,  38-40 
West  32d  street,  just  east  of  Broadway,  a 


taining  the  vegetables,  flowers,  and  other 
growing  things,  were  made  from  discard¬ 
ed  boxes  left  by  the  tenants;  the  walks 
are  also  made  from  the  same  materials. 

An  inspection  of  this  farm-garden  re¬ 
veals  what  may  be  done  by  a  person  with 
energy,  thrift,  and  a  desire  to  improve 
his  surroundings  and  make  life  worth 
living  by  making  the  best  use  possible  of 
the  materials  at  hand.  Mr.  Surridge  is 
constantly  planning  for  improvements 
about  the  farm.  Light-colored  bricks  will 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  board  walks, 
and  a  real  Dutch  windmill  is  going  to  he 
erected  ou  the  framework  of  one  of  the 
water  tanks.  Each  season  shows  some 
new  work  accomplished,  and  additions 


17-story  structure,  200  feet  high.  100 
feet  long  and  about  50  feet  in  width.  At 
this  elevation  chickens  thrive  without 
fear  of  being  carried  away  by  the  elusive 
hawk,  fox,  skunk,  or  having  their  legs 
cut  nfV  by  a  mowing  machine. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Surridge,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  flic  Arena  Building,  also  owner  of 
the  roof  garden,  takes  delight  in  showing 
friends  over  his  unique  farm  and  pointing 
to  the  many  attractions.  At  odd  moments, 
when  not  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  many  tenants,  lie  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  few  people  have  ever  tried 
to  do.  At  the  south  end  of  the  roof  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Surridge  and  their  two  ehil- 


and  improvements  in  and  about  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  is  a  source  of  joy  and  com¬ 
fort,  as  well  as  being  the  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  vegetables  and  Sunday  dinners  of 
chickens  which  never  saw  a  cold  storage 
warehouse.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow,  is.  of  course,  all  brought  up  from 
below.  It  consists  of  soil  from  excava¬ 
tion  mixed  with  street  sweepings  or  from 
genuine  garden  soil  brought  from  Long 
Island.  WM.  D.  GOODWIN, 


Cleansing  a  Wine  Barrel 

Is  any  special  preparation  necessary 
for  a  barrel  in  which  wine  has  turned 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


DRAW 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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"  A  SQUARE  DEAL'’ 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  protvuition  and  admit  the  advert  ising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  Fiibse  ribc-rs  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
siicli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adlust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest-, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office*  to  this  end,  but  Such  cases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
tr. m factions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but.  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  holiest,  hunk  nipt*  sanctloneil  by  the  rourts. 
Notice  Of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rl  k.il  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  old  friend,  “Mapes  the  Hen  Man,”  comes 
back  next  week  in  a  new  role — that  of  prophet. 
Taking  a  flight  in  the  airship  of  imagination,  Mapes 
will  try  to  tell  us  something  of  the  poultry  and  dairy 
business  in  the  year  1040!  When  we  consider  what 
has  happened  during  the  past  15  years  we  cau  all 
realize  that  our  children  are  to  see  wonders  during 
the  decade  to  come.  Mapes  usually  passes  as  a  plain 
man  of  figures  and  facts — and  hens.  Let  us  now 
see  what  happens  to  such  a  citizen  when  he  sees 
visions. 

* 

THOSE  who  believe  with  us  that  the  child  crop 
is  the  most  valuable  farm  product  this  coun¬ 
try  aim  produce  should  read  the  article  by  Jane 
Seymour  on  page  1211.  WTe  think  this  is  full  of 
sound  and  practical  common  sense,  by  one  who  feels 
the  responsibility  which  goes  with  motherhood.  It 
is  a  blessed  tiling  to  raise  a  family  of  good  children, 
and  to  feel  that  you  have  honestly  tried  to  do  your 
full  duty  by  them.  It  is  hard  to  tell  a  stranger  what 
to  do  with  a  child  you  have  never  seen,  but  Jane 
Seymour’s  article  comes  close  to  doing  it. 

* 

ONE  good  tiling  about,  this  milk  agitation  is  that 
it  has  made  the  daily  papers  talk.  There  has 
been  more  about  milk  in  the  New  York  papers  during 
the  past  month  than  in  five  years  before.  There  can 
hardly  be  too  much  of  it,  for  the  facts  are  so  clear 
regarding  the  present  injustice  to  the  producers  that 
the  more  it  is  talked  about  the  better  the  consumers 
will  understand.  The  dairyman  should  not  antagon¬ 
ize  the  consumers.  They  are  his  best  friends,  and 
we  all  want  them  to  double  their  consumption  of 
milk.  Some  of  the  New  York  papers  get  the  new 
plan  for  selling  milk  badly  mixed  up.  The  Evening 
Sun  says:  “At  one  swoop  the  milk  plan  would  de¬ 
stroy  freedom  of  trade  and  democracy.”  At  present 
there  is  no  freedom  of  trade  whatever — a  few  deal¬ 
ers  dictate  prices.  Under  the  now  plan  the  price  will 
be  determined  by  30,000  dairymen  instead  of  by  a 
dozen  dealers  or  buyers. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  in  the  Hudson  Yalley 
have  become  quite  alarmed  over  an  order  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  they  think 
means  that  all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  must 
be  destroyed.  After  going  over  the  ease  carefully 
with  the  Department  we  are  able  to  give  the  facts. 
There  is  a  serious  disease  of  the  pine — known  as 
blister  rust.  The  disease  has  come  on  shipments  of 
White  pine  trees  from  Europe,  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  our  State  and  Federal  governments  have 
been  fighting  it.  About  90  localities  in  New  York 
have  shown  this  disease — all  the  way  from  two  or 
three  trees  to  many  thousand.  Now  this  disease  is 
not  'confined  to  the  pines.  Like  some  other  diseases 
it  passes  its  life  on  two  separate  plants — like  the 
cedar  rust  on  apples.  The  Summer  form  of  this 
disease  comes  as  a  rust  on  the  under  side  of  currant 
leaves.  The  black  currants  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease  than  the  reds  or  gooseberries.  Tf  this 
.Summer  rust  on  currant  bushes  does  not:  form  the 
disease  will  disappear,  just  as  cedar  rust  on  apples 
fades  away  when  the  cedar  trees  are  removed.  No\v 
it  was  learned  this  Summer  that  the  blister  rust 
was  found  on  pine  trees  in  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  planned  to  prevent  its  spread  into  New  York  by 
destroying  the  currant  hushes  in  a  zone  extending 
from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  be  Harlem  railroad. 
No  disease  was  found  West  of  that  zone.  It  has 
not,  apparently,  yet  appeared  in  the  section  where 
currant  growing  is  a  large  b.  .ness.  Thus  far  the 
destruction  has  been  in  gardens  or  small  planta¬ 
tions.  The  law  gives  the  Commissioner  the  right, 
after  issuing  an  order,  to  see  that  all  currant  plants 
are  destroyed  if  need  he.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  territory  between  the  State  line  and  the 
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railroad,  and  all  whose  property  is  destroyed  in  this 
way  are  entitled  to  compensation.  There  have  been 
many  wild  rumors  of  what  is  being  done,  but  this  is 
a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  If  this  zone  can  bo 
well  cleaned  up  the  spread  of  the  pine  disease  will 
be  stopped,  and  the  great  currant  industry  of  the 
valley  will  be  protected.  This  currant  growing  is 
now  a  great  business  along  the  river,  and  on  general 
principles  the  growers  will  advocate  killing  the  pines 
to  save  the  currants  rather  than  killing  the  currants 
to  save  the  pines! 

* 

You  claim  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  political  paper,  and 
has  no  use  whatever  for  partisan  politics,  but  at  same 
time  you  advise  to  use  our  voting  power  that  the  evils 
existing  in  the  milk  market  may  be  corrected.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  who  to  vote  for?  Is  any  one  party 
pledged  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  milk  producers? 

E.  s.  T. 

HIS  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  business  man  who 
owns  a  dairy  farm  and  confesses  that  it  does 
not  pay.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  partisan  paper,  and 
would  never  support  any  candidate  just,  because  he 
happened  to  represent  any  particular  party.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  that  very  thing  for  years,  aud 
that  is  one  great  reason  why  they  and  their  business 
have  come  to  the  present  situation.  The  political 
leaders  have  assumed  that  while  farmers  might 
growl  a  little  they  would  always  end  up  by  voting 
the  straight  party  ticket.  Other  interests  have  re¬ 
fused  to  do  that;  therefore  they  have  had  the  di¬ 
rect  benefit  of  legislation,  while  fanners  have  had 
indirect  benefit — mostly  education.  This  will  go 
on  indefinitely  just  as  long  as  the  politicians  think 
the  farmer  will  never  use  his  ballot  as  a  weapon. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  in  New  York  State 
where  a  definite,  concrete  issue  can  be  made,  and  it 
happens  to  come  over  the  milk  business.  The  New 
York  State  Foods  and  Markets  Department  is  cap¬ 
able  of  starting  a  genuine  reform  in  buying  and  dis¬ 
tributing  milk — so  that  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  may  be  benefited.  It  is  willing  to  do  this, 
but  in  order  to  do  it  properly  and  solidly  the  State 
must  give  the  Department  full  financial  and  moral 
hacking.  That  once  given,  a  sure  reform  in  the 
marketing  problem  will  be  started.  Here  then  is  a 
public  issue  more  important  to  our  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  than  any  other  State  issue  which  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  this  year.  It  is  constructive  legislation — an 
issue  definite  and  clear,  which  has  arisen  out  of 
25  years  of  fighting  and  complaining  over  this  milk 
business. 

Therefore  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  do  its  best  to  elect  the 
candidates,  from  Governor  down,  who  will  agree 
most  sincerely  to  give  the  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  a  fair  chance  to  handle  this  big  question. 
The  first  candidate  to  speak  out  is  Judge  Samuel 
Seabury,  who  says: 

I  shall  urge  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  be  made  an  effective  instrument  for  the  economical 
distribution  of  food  products  to  the  cud  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  and  the  consumers  of  food  products 
may  be  brought  into  closer  touch  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

Wo  offer  each  and  every  candidate  a  chance  to 
go  on  record  now,  and  such  strength  as  we  can  com¬ 
mand  will  go  to  the  men  who  stand  up  squarely  for 
this  marketing  proposition.  We  now  have  a  clear- 
cut,  definite  issue  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  party 
politics  or  anything  else  except  the  welfare  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  Who  will  stand  with  us? 

* 

WE  hear  much  complaint  about  the  young  man 
with  a  “big  head.”  Honest  now,  is  he  any 
more  abnormal  or  dangerous  than  the  old  man  with 
the  contracted  head?  The  conceited  young  fellow, 
who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  and  has  such  an  admir¬ 
ation  for  his  own  opinion,  will  get  out  of  his  trouble 
in  time.  Experience  will  carve  him  down  and  grind 
out  the  humps  on  his  head,  which  now  make  him 
laughable.  Experience  will  train  his  enthusiasm 
and  make  it  work.  It  is  different  when  age,  which 
should  bring  mellow  wisdom  and  ripe  growth,  turns 
a  man  sour  and  hard  and  narrow.  lie  can  see  no 
good  in  the  future  or  in  the  younger  generation,  and 
what  is  worse,  he  cannot  see  that  his  bitterness  is 
a  self  confession  of  failure  to  get  the  best  out  of  life 
as  he  has  gone  on  through  the  years.  The  “big 
head”  in  a  young  fellow  is  not  contagious — only  one 
of  the  developments  of  an  unformed  mind.  The 
sour,  contracted  head  of  the  older  man  is  worse.  It 
does  far  more  damage  and  spreads  like  a  disease. 

* 

IT  is  reported  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  the 
health  officer  demands  a  new  tost,  for  milk  han¬ 
dlers  and  sellers.  One  milkman  was  refused  a 
license  because  he  would  not  be  vaccinated  against 
typhoid  fever!  Later  this  ruling  was  modified  and 
the  license  was  offered  provided  the  dealer  would 
submit  to  a  blood  test.  This  consists  in  taking  a 
drop  of  blood  from  the  veins  and  examining  it  for 
“germs.”  The  milkman  still  refused  and  a  legal  bat- 
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tie  arose  to  determine  whether  the  health  officer  has 
any  right  to  insist  upon  any  such  test.  A  person 
with  typhoid  germs  in  his  system  is  certainly  a 
“carrier”  of  the  disease,  and  unless  he  is  above  the 
average  in  cleanliness  he  ought  not  to  handle  milk. 
The  blood  test  is  probably  the  quickest,  and  surest 
way  of  deciding  whether  a  human  being  carries  the 
germs  or  not.  The  vaccination  treatment  is  very 
different,  and  it  is  going  too  far  to  expect  milkmen 
to  submit  to  it.  From  the  statement  about  typhoid 
made  on  page  1214  we  can  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  known  “carriers”  to  handle  the  milk  which 
comes  to  our  families.  The  world’s  great  social  cam¬ 
paign  now  is  to  kill  off  such  diseases  as  typhoid  and 
tuberculosis  as  smallpox  has  been  practically  wiped 
out.  These  tests  seem  hard  to  the  individual,  but 
year  after  year  they  become  more  and  more  a  part 
of  general  public  demand.  The  man  who  buys  the 
food  is  to  establish  the  standard  for  it — not  the 
seller — unless  the  latter  has  something  so  superior 
that  the  public  must  have  it. 

* 

THAT  club  for  electric  thrashing  (first  page)  is 
a  great  institution.  You  see  it  took  those  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  only  a  few  hours  to  organize  the  club 
and  get  it  under  way.  They  do  such  things  quicker 
and  easier  in  the  West.  Out  there,  farming  is  the 
main  business,  and  fanners  are  the  leaders.  The 
leading  business  always  attracts  money  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus  those  Western  farmers  can  command 
the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  which  go  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  locality  makes  a  difference  too.  Suppose 
the  grandfathers  of  these  farmers  came  from  upper 
New  England.  They  inherited  energy  and  thrift, 
and  live  in  a  section  where  fanning  is  the  leading 
business.  If  they  lived  back  in  New  England  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  develop  such  electric 
schemes,  for  they  would  be  surrounded  with  streams 
which  could  he  harnessed  for  power!  Suppose  some 
of  those  breezy  bustlers  moved  into  New  England, 
fully  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  markets  and 
power  development !  They  would  make  the  good  old 
section  sing  for  joy.  Thus  we  see  that  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  give  the  life  to  farming.  Where 
farming  is  looked  upon  as  an  honored  business  it 
prospers  and  leads. 

* 

NOW  comes  Mr.  Gibbon  of  Texas,  on  page  1220, 
with  a  big  question  about  purebred  swine. 
When  a  man  buys  a  dairy  bull  he  may  go  back  in 
the  record  and  know  what  the  hull’s  mother  and 
grandmother  did  in  the  milk  and  butter  line.  The 
cows  of  this  family  are  what  they  call  “father’s 
folks,”  and  the  daughters  of  the  bull  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  after  them.  Through  the  egg-laying 
contests  it  is  getting  to  he  pretty  much  the  same 
with  poultry  breeding  stock.  Some  families  of  sheep 
have  the  record  of  performance  in  wool  production. 
All  this  means  performance  back  of  the  breeding, 
and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  or  breed¬ 
er.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  such  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  of  even  greater  value  to  swine  breed¬ 
ers  if  it  could  be  obtained,  for  he  could  make  sure 
of  good  litters  of  big  pigs  which  would  prove  good 
feeders.  How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  such  records? 
There  will  have  to  be  a  test  of  some  sort  to  deter¬ 
mine  it,  and  we  would  like  suggestions  from  swine 
breeders.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  once  proposed  a  contest  with 
swine.  The  plan  was  to  enter  good  sows,  let  them 
each  raise  two  litters  a  year,  have  them  fed  and 
managed  under  sure  supervision,  keep  exact  rec¬ 
ords  of  cost  and  see  which  could  produce  most  pork 
in  a  year.  Is  the  plan  feasible?  If  so  why  not  have 
it  tried  out  and  not  leave  such  contests  to  the  lien 
and  cow? 


Brevities 

Rrxxi.vc:  water  makes  less  kitchen  walking. 

We  find  more  and  more  interest  in  sheep. 

The  best  time  to  cut  silage  corn  is  when  the  kernels 
begin  to  dent.  When  corn  is  too  mature,  it  will  not 
pack  down  well. 

Be  sure  to  realize  the  difference  between  nervousness 
and  “nerve.” 

A  load  at:  home  is  worth  two  on  the  road.  Try  paint¬ 
ing  the  wagon  felloes  with  coal  tar  for  tires  a  little 
loose. 

“Mahcottaue,”  in  propagation,  is  air  layering,  where 
rooting  is  induced  iu  the  top  of  the  parent  plant,  by 
making  a  tongue  or  incision  and  surrounding  it  with 
cocoa  fiber  or  sphagnum.  This  method  is  used  in  the 
tropics  and  in  greenhouse  practice  especially  for  pro¬ 
pagating  rubber  plants. 

Many  people  refer  to  “peanuts”  when  they  want  to 
speak  of  small  things.  Yet  peanut  oil  is  one  of  the 
important  food  oils  of  the  world.  In  1912  Marseilles 
in  France  alone  produced  over  40.0000,000  gallons  of 
peanut  oil.  This  country  imported  1,332,108  gallons. 

The  old  question  about  cutting  weeds  into  the  silo 
comes  up  again  this  year.  This  wet  season  has  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  cornfields  clean,  and  many 
are  well  filled  with  weeds.  It  will  not  pay  now  to  try 
to  get  them  out.  We  should  cut  them  right  in  with 
the  corn,  but  be  sure  to  pack  them  firmly  down. 
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The  Great  Dairy  Meeting  at  Utica 

Milk  Producers  Fully  Aroused 

The  meeting  of  dairymen  held  at  Utica  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6  was  the  most  important  dairy  gathering  ever  held 
in  New  York  Slate.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Over  500  dairymen  attended, 
crowding  the  Court  House,  and  great  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed.  Tiie  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  got  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  dairymen  of  Central  New  York  on  the 
milk  situation,  and  particularly  on  the  opposition  to 
the  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  to  secure 
better  prices  for  the  producer.  After  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  the  sentiment  of  this  big  meet¬ 
ing  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS.  The  milk  producers  of  Central  New 
York,  assembled  in  Convention  at  Utica  this  Sept.  C, 
l!)l(i,  unanimously 

RESOLVED.  That  they  approve  the  plans  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk.  That 
they  also  approve  the  work  of  the  Wicks  Committee 
in  its  investigation  of  dairying  conditions  and  also  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association. 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  t<>  loyally  support  the  plan 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  said  Department  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  refuse  to  sign  contracts  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  rnilk  after  Sept-  HO  next  or  to  deliver  any  milk 
after  that  date  unless  sold  through  our  representa¬ 
tives. 

It  was  also  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  should  get  together  in  support  of  their  agents  and 
other  interests  against  the  attack  of  feed  dealers  and 
others  who  are  organized  to  break  down  efforts  on  the 
part  of  New  York  farmers  to  cooperate  in  buying  and 
selling.  There  was  no  question  regarding  the  sentiment 
of  Central  New  York  after  this  meeting.  The  dairy¬ 
men  are.  a  unit  in  their  battle  to  obtaiu  fairer  prices 
for  milk.  They  all  recognize  that  the  time  has  gone 
1>3'  for  talk,  but  that  the  moment,  has  come  for  action 
and  hanging  together  like  an  army  of  soldiers.  They 
also  see  that  for  the  first  time  in  25  years  a  definite, 
tangible  plan  for  selling  their  milk  in  bulk  has  been 
offered.  They  also  recognize  that  this  opportunity 
comes  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  will  not  come  together  again  for  years  if  this 
opportunity  is  passed  by.  Therefore  they  are  ready  to 
do  business.  Commissioner  .Tolm  J.  Dillon,  of  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department,  delivered  an  address 
which  covered  fully  every  point  of  the  controversy,  lie 
went  over  the  ground  and  gave  a  full  history  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  milk  business,  showing  how 
the  present  situation  has  arisen.  lie  then  outlined  his 
plan  of  selling  rt  i’k  in  an  open  market,  on  the  basis  of 
supply  and  demand  as  other  foods  are  handled.  Our 
readers  are  now  familiar  with  this  plan,  as  we  have  ex 
plained  it  many  times.  The  meeting  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  have  this  address  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
widely  distributed  among  dairymen  as  a  clear,  fair 
statement  of  the  milk  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  producer.  The  meeting  was  a  wonder  to  all  who 
attended,  and  simply  shows  how  thoroughly  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  are  aroused  over  this  subject,  and 
bow  determined  they  are  to  give  this  new  plan  a  trial. 
We  must  all  remember  that  this  sentiment  has  been 
slowly  growing  for  many  years.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  definite  and  solid  plan  for  taking  bold  of  (he 
situation  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way.  Thus  the 
plan  now  suggested  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  work  that 
has  been  done  before,  and  the  thorough  backing  of  men 
who  for  years  have  thought  on  the  subject  and  thus  are 
now  ready  to  act. 


A  Milk  War  at  Baltimore 

The  milk  shippers  who  supply  Baltimore  City  are 
also  in  the  ring  for  better  prices,  t  )ver  900  of  them 
met,  August  29,  in  Baltimore  and  formed  a  permanent 
organization.  <  tther  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the 
producers  passed  the  following  resolutions.  They  have 
formed  a  strong  organization  and  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  hold  together. 

These  men  take  the  position  that  they  have  met 
every  demand  of  the  Board  of  Health;  that  they  have 
increased  the  quality  of  their  milk,  made  it  clean  and 
wholesome,  spent  their  money  freely  upon  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  complied  with  all  the  demands,  until  now  it 
costs  more  than  they  receive  to  make  it.  Thus  they  are 
out  for  increase  and  they  seem  likely  to  get  it. 

Resolved,  1st,  That  milk  shippers  of  Baltimore  stand 
for  an  average  price  of  29  cents  per  gallon  for  all  milk 
averaging  four  per  cent,  butterfat,  the  rate  to  he: 
September,  October,  November,  December,  22  cents  per 
gal.;  January,  February,  March,  April,  20  cents  per 
gal.;  May,  June,  July,  August,  IS  cents  per  gal. 

2nd.  That  the  price  of  cream  be  raised  in  the  same 
proportion. 

3rd.  That  we  insist  that  the  dealers  use  more  care 
ill  weighing  and  testing  milk.  In  the  event,  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  a  check  test  be  given  on  the  farm  either  from  the 
cow  testing  associations  or  by  a  representative  of  the 
dealer. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  white  eggs  are  in  light  supply  and 
arriving  in  a  more  or  less  defective  condition.  Fancy 
lots  are  scarce  and  sold  at  4Se;  best  nearby  brown,  43c. 

BUTTER.  Fancy  western  creamery  butter  selling 
from  33c  to  34%c:  fancy  State  dairy,  32c  to  32% c ;  in 
mixed  packages,  27c  to  31c. 

DRESSED  rOULTRY.— Owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  railroad  companies  to  accept,  shipments  of  dressed 
poultry,  many  shippers  who  had  their  poultry  dressed 


out.  were  compelled  to  forward  it  by  express  so  the 
market  was  liberally'  supplied  the  first  of  week,  prices 
declined  one  cent  on  chickens  and  fowls.  A  better  de¬ 
mand  developed  later  and  fowls  cleaned  up  at  from  20 
to  22  cents  and  chickens  at  from  25  to  27  cents  per 
pound. 

LIVE  ROULTRY. — The  market  was  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  ns  the  extreme  prices  last  week  cut  off  demand,  com¬ 
pelling  dealers  to  carry  over  20  ears,  while  30  cars  were 
held  on  track  by  shippers.  Sales  were  17%  to  18% 
cents  on  Leghorn  fowls  and  20  to  22  cents  on  Leghorn 
chickens.  Fancy  hirge  colored  chickens  brought  about 
one  cent  per  pound  more. 

A R IT.ES. —  Market  firm  on  good  stock.  Fancy  State 
Wolf  River  and  Alexander  sold  at  $4.50;  Northwestern 
Greenings  $2.75  to  $4.75;  fancy  'Dm  hess  $3,50  per  bbl. 
A  few  fancy  Wealthy  sold  at  $4.50.  However,  most 
sales  wore  from  $3  to  $3.75.  Some  of  the  Hudson  River 
apples  lack  quality  and  do  not  command  the  top  quo¬ 
tations. 

REARS. — A  few  lots  of  fancy  Bartlett  pears  sold  as 
high  as  $5.50  per  bbl.  This  was  50  cents  above  any 
quotation  on  day  of  sale.  Clapp’s  Favorite  $3  to  $5.25. 
Becked,  $3  to  $5.50. 

REACHES. — There  is  a  surplus  of  low  grade.  Fan¬ 
cy  El  be  Has  sell  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  carrier;  Belle 
of  Georgia  $1  to  $2.25  per  carrier.  All  varieties  in  bas¬ 
kets  sell  from  40c  to  $1  as  to  quality.  A  consignment 
of  Western  New  York  peaches  sold  at  $1.50  per  bushel 
basket. 

GRAPES.— Southern  Delawares  sell  from  50c  to  $1 
per  crate  ;  Moore’s  Early  and  Wordens  50c  to  70c  per 
crate.  The  arrivals  from  up-Rivor  are  moderate  and 
quality  only  fair.  Delaware  sold  at  75e  to  $1  per  crate; 
Moore’s  Early  00  to  85c;  Champion  50e  to  (>0c. 

POTATOES. — The  market  declined,  Jersey  round 
selling  up  to  $3.50  and  Giants  $3  to  $3.37.  Long 
Island  potatoes  sold  at  $3.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel ;  State 
$3  to  $3.25  per  165  pound  bag,  if  closely  graded  $3.50. 

ONIONS. — Market  liberally  supplied.  State  and 
nearby  yellow  selling  up  to  $2.50  per  100-lb.  bag. 
White  onions  scarce,  sidling  at  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  bas¬ 
ket  as  to  size. 

LIVE  CALVES. — The  prices  realized  on  live  calves 
this  week  were  the  highest  ever  known,  prime  veal  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $15  per  100  lbs.  Common  to  fair  grades 
$13.50  to  $14.50. 

DRESSED  CALVES.— Supply  light,  choice  selling 
at  19  to  20  cents,  but  calves  weighing  over  110  pounds 
did  not  exceed  18  to  19  cents. 

LIVE  SHEER  AND  LAMBS.— Market  continues 
high,  prime  Spring  lambs  selling  at  $12  per  100  lbs., 
sheep  $0.50  to  $7.50.  A  few  fancy  wethers  brought 
$8  per  hundred. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  September  7th,  1916: 
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4  cases 
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150  cases. 

28  lbs.  .  . 
20  lbs. 


EGGS. 


a  UTTER. 
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rOULTRY. 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 


old  cocks  . 

ducks  . 

ducks  . 

ducks. 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . . 

broilers  . 

broilers.  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 


broilers. 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

1  dressed  calf.  S7  lbs . 

1  dressed  calf,  97  lbs . 

1  liver  . . 

VEGETABLES. 

8  bunches  celery  . 

119%  bunches  celery  . 

36  bunches  celery  . 

86  bunches  celery  . 

38  bunches  celery  . 

30  bunches  celery  . 

2  bunches  celery  . 


319%  bunches. 

2  bbls.  cauliflower 
10  bbls.  cauliflower 

3  bbls.  cauliflower 
1  bbls.  cauliflower 
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lbs. 

100 

lbs. 

455 

lbs. 

103 

lbs. 

308 

lbs. 

73 

lbs. 

35 

lbs. 

25 

lbs. 

1 461 

lbs. 

72 

lbs. 

40 

lbs. 

46 

lbs. 

86 

lbs. 

274 

lbs. 

808 

lbs. 

63 

lbs. 

67 

lbs. 

1015 

lbs. 

180 

lbs. 

235 

lbs. 

82 

lbs. 

25 

lbs. 

2758 

lbs. 

.21  % 
.21 
.20 
,19 


,18% 

,18 


.15 

.20 

.15 


.30 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.25 

.24 

.23 

99 

'.20 


$0.17 

.18 

.75 


$0.60 

.50 

.40 

.35 

.30 

.25 

.12% 


4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

1.00 


16  bbls. 

1  bag  green  peas  .  1.75 

2  bags  green  peas  .  1.50 

15  bags  green  peas  .  1.40 

34  bags  green  peas  . 1.25 

2  bags  green  peas  .  1.00 

54  bags. 


2  bags  beans  .  1.00 

2  bags  beaus  . 62% 

12  bags  beaus  . 25 


16  bags. 


3  baskets  beans  . 

2  baskets  Lima  beans  . 

5  baskets  Lima  beans  . 

3  baskets  Lima  beans  . 

45  baskets  ouions  . 

3  bags  corn  . 

1  bbl.  cukes  . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . 

4  bskt.  cukes  . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . 

1  crate  lettuce  . . 

5  crates  lettuce  . 

30  crates  lettuce  . 

3  bskts  tomatoes  . 

30  crates  tomatoes  . 

3  crates  tomatoes  . 

9  crates  tomatoes  . 

18  crates  tomatoes  . 

3  crates  tomatoes  . 


.35 

1.00 

.75 

.60 

1.00 

.50 

5.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.12% 

1.00 

1.15 

1.12% 

1.00 

.35 

.60 

.56  2-3 
.75 
.50 
1.25 


2  crates  tomatoes  .  1.50 

2  bskts.  pickles  . 90 

1  bskt.  pickles  . S5 

9  bskts.  pickles  . 60 

56  bskts.  pickles  . 50 


3  bbls.  apples  . , 

25  bbls.  apples  . 
63  hlds.  apples  . 

26  bbls.  apples  . 
5  bills,  apples  . . 
9  bbls,  apples  . 
5  bbls.  apples  . 

4  bbls,  apples  . . 
20  bids,  apples  . 

7  bhls.  apples  . 
15  bbls.  apples  . 
3  bbls.  apples  . 


FRUIT 


s, 


.  2.75 
.  2.50 
.  2.25 
.  2.06 
.  1.50 
.  1.35 
.  1.10 
.  3.00 
.  2.62% 
.  1.75 
.  1.25 


185  bbls.  apples. 

4  boxes  apples 
9  boxes  apples 
2  boxes  apples 


15  boxes. 

3  bskts. 

10  bskts. 
25  bskts. 
5  bskts. 
64  bskts. 
47  bskts. 
20  bskts. 
46  bskts. 
129  bskts. 
3 OS  bskts. 

4  bskts. 
12  bskts. 
50  bskts. 


apples  • . 

apples  . 

apples . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 

apples  . 


723  bskts. 

CRAB  APPLES. 

1  bbl . . 

4  bskts . 

1.0  bskts . 


1.25 

1.00 

.90 


1.25 

1.12% 

1.00 

.88 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.75 

.70 

.65 

.60 

.55 

.50 


$5.00 

1.00 

.60 


6 

15 

12 

41 

14 

8 


11 

26 

1 

7 

16 

7 

2 

6 

221 

3 

93 

18 

1 

29 

48 

14 

5 

64 


bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bids. 

bbl.  . 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bskts. 

bskts. 

bskts. 

bskt. 

bskts. 

bskts. 

bskts. 

bskts. 

bskts. 


PEARS. 


$5.50 

5.25 
5.00 

4.75 

4.50 

4.25 
4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 
3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 

1.75 

1.50 


1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

.80 

.75 

.70 

.60 

.50 

1.12% 


275  bskts. 

9  buxes  . . 1.50 

1  boxes  .  1.15 

15  boxes  .  1.12% 

7  boxes  .  1.00 

8  boxes  . 65 

1  box  . . 60 

5  boxes  . . 50 

46  boxes.  - 

7  kegs  .  1.75 

10  kegs  .  1.50 

2  kegs  . . . . .  1.45 

2  kegs  .  1.25 


21  kegs. 

PEACHES. 

4  bskts . $1.00 

100  bskts . 90 

1  bskt . S5 

38  bskts . 75 

35  bskts . 70 

20'  bskts . 65 

3  bskts . 60 

10  bskts . 90 

35  bskts . 50 

31  bskts . 40 


187  bskts. 

4  crates  .  1.75 

13  crates  .  1.50 

24  crates  .  1.37% 

4  crates  .  1.25 

28  crates  .  112% 

2  crates. .  1.00 

7  crates  . 90 


(Continued  on  page  1227.) 
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September  10,  1916. 


Pa  got  his  prime  tomater  plants 
An’  set  ’em  out  right  early, 

An’  tickled  half  to  death  he  was 
To  see  ’em  green  as  grass. 


“The  children  they  got  tired” 


For  most  of  our  tomaters 

They  come  sorter  stunt  an’  gnurly. 

An’  Pa — he  likes  termaters 
Better’n  any  kind  of  sass. 

And  when  the  nights  grew  warmer 
An’  the  frost  had  quit  its  hazin’ 

Then  Pa,  he  set  his  plants  out 
Just  as  natural  as  you  please. 

An’  the  children — they  all  wanted 
For  to  try  termater  raisin’. 

So  Pa,  he  give  ’em  all  a  plant 
Just  so’s  they  wouldn’t  tease. 


We  had  a  little  pauper  living  on  the  farm  that 
Summer, 

Just  a  ragged  little  feller,  doing  chores  an’ 
runnin'  ’round. 

Not  much  bigger  than  a  corncob,  but  as  spry 
as  any  hummer. 

Pa  had  took  him  home  to  raise  him  so’s  they 
wouldn’t  have  him  bound. 

An’  that  little  pauper  feller  stood  around 
there  kinder  waitin’, 

An’  his  eyes  looked  mighty  wistful  as  he 
looked  that  plantin’  o’er. 

Pa  was  always  tender-hearted — sorter  fool¬ 
ish — always  hatin’ 

To  see  folks  havin’  trouble — but  there  wa’n’t 
but  one  plant  more. 


>  - 


“  Pa  walked  out  last  Sunday  evening  *9 

That  was  mighty  weak  an’  spindlin’ — but  the 
little  feller  tuck  it 

An’  he  perked  it  up  an’  planted  it  as  slick  an’ 
clean  as  wax, 

An’  he  hoed  it  an’  he  tended — carried  water 
in  a  bucket 

An’  he  rigged  him  up  a  cover  from  some 
pieces  of  old  sacks. 

Now  the  children  they  got  tired  an’  they  quit 
tomater  raisin’ 

An’  the  weeds  grew  up  and  smothered  all  the 
plants  away  from  view. 

But  the  little  pauper  feller  stuck  to  his’n  most 
amazin’ 

An’  it  just  beats  all  my  tellin’  how  them 
plants  stood  up  an’  grew. 


Pa  walked  out  last  Sunday  evening — just  to 
see  how  things  were  going 
An’  that  great  tomater  raisin’  made  him  sor¬ 
ter  stop  an’  think. 


For  he  shut  one  eye  a  minute  an’  he  looked 
so  mighty  knowin  ’ 

That  I  couldn’t  help  a  thinkin’  that  his  mind 
let  out  a  link. 

“For,”  sez  he,  “we  all  get  started  sorter  fair 
in  life’s  great  battle. 

But  tain’t  half  so  much  the  startin’  as  it  is 
the  runnin'  through.  . 

Some  that  start  out  mighty  blusterin’  with 
a  great  big  noise  and  rattle. 

Why  they  don’t  amount  to  nothin’,  when 
they  run  their  journey  through, 

“Take  the  poorest  chance  and  watch  it — sor¬ 
ter  foster  and  stay  by  it. 

Why,  it’s  got  to  come  to  something  if  you 
keep  it  clean  and  bright. 

Take  the  biggest  chance  a-goin’  and  neglect 
it  an’  half  try  it, 

It  will  dwindle  down  to  nothin’.”  An’  I  knovo 
that  Pa  is  right. 


“  We  all  got  started  sorter  fair  ” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


To  My  Children — Asleep 

List  to  their  gentle,  breathing  in  the  night, 
Flushed  pink  with  slumber.  Now  their 
curious  eyes, 

Pale-lidded,  shine  not.  nor  their  glances 
bright 

Welcome  the  new  day  with  its  new 
surprise. 

How  still  the  feet  that  raced — that  leapt, 
as  light. 

As  the  small  cloud  that  loiters  in  the 
skies : 

How  rare  the  bud  before  its  opening  hour 
With  fragrance  that  we  find  not  in  the 
perfect  flower. 

And  who  am  I  to  bring  this  rapture  down, 
Irradiant,  to  bless  the  arid  earth? 

For  I  have  ventured  to  the  high  unknown 
And  grasped  the  Godhead  in  the  hour 
of  birth ; 

My  clay  has  dared  to  wear  a  kingly 
crown, 

And  raid  the  heavens  to  appease  my 
dearth : 

So  close  the  ways  of  finite  mortals  bend 
To  mysteries  that  round  our  fleeting  lives 
extend. 

Now,  as  the  days  pass,  they  will  grow  and 
make 

A  God  of  me — less  worshipful  than 
they : 

Of  my  imperfect  image  they  will  take 
Only  the  good,  will  talk  of  me  at  play. 
Will  weave  me  through  their  souls,  so 
that  to  break 

Their  gentle  vision  is  to  take  away 
Their  best  delight.  Ah,  none  hut  children 
see 

Behind  the  world-worn  man  his  lost 
divinity. 

To  them  dim  years  will  open :  to  their 
gaze 

Will  mystery  and  prophecy  unfold. 
Strange  lights  will  shine  upon  them,  and 
the  rays 

Of  unborn  knowledge  he  in  flame  out- 
rolled  ; 

No  wonder  will  their  wondrous  eyes 
amaze : 

Rut  God  will  baffle  as  lie  did  of  old, 

Till,  on  the  steps  of  wisdom,  it  is  given 
That  man,  being  wise,  may  climb — a 
child — to  heaven. 

And  if,  still  tender,  they  shall  think  of  me. 
Keep  green  the  spot  and  guard  the 
springing  grass 

Then  T  too  shall  remember,  being  free 
From  earthly  duty:  I  shall  hear  them 
pass. 

Catch  even  the  word  and  live  on  memory 
Of  small,  fond  things:  My  soul  shall 
not  harass 

Those  whom  I  dragged  to  earth.  .  .  . 

See  how  they  stir  ! 

Put  out  the  light!  The  gloom  cloaks  best, 
a  worshiper. 

Alan  Sullivan  in  Scribner’s  Magazine. 

* 

Thk  cartoon  taken  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  shows  quite  well  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  of  many  a  small  hoy.  lie  has 
been  running  about  the  fields  and  farm  all 
Summer — about  as  free  as  the  birds — 
absorbing  “education”  in  the  easiest  way. 
Now  comes  school !  lie  must  sit  in  a 
narrow  room  with  only  a  glimpse  at  the 
birds  and  the  clouds  through  a  dusty 
window.  It  is  one  thing  to  absorb  educa¬ 
tion  from  flowers  and  fresh  air,  and  quite 
another  to  have  it  poked  into  you  at  the 
eud  of  a  teacher's  finger  or  stick !  We 
sympathize  with  the  boy — having  been  of 
liis  size  in  years  gone  by.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  like  it  if  we  could  make 
the  hoy  realize  what  a  poor  place  in  life 
lie  would  occupy  if  there  were  no  school, 
no  studies  to  master,  no  self-restraint  to 
gain  through  hard  discipline.  As  the  hoy 
cannot  he  expected  to  absorb  these  things 
as  lie  does  the  fun  of  life  he  must  come  to 
it  in  the  old  way. 

* 

“Do  not  permit  anyone  to  kiss  your 
children  /” 

That  is  taken  from  a  set  of  rules 
adopted  by  a  New  Jersey  local  health 
hoard,  and  it  is  sound  advice.  Around 
New  York  City  parents  are  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  danger  from  infantile 
paralysis,  and  most  people  understand 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  way  ia 
which  it  is  conveyed.  There  is  danger  in 
the  kiss,  and  we  hope  that  the  present 
excitement  over  this  particular  disease 
will  lead  parents  to  protect  their  little 
•  •ups  hereafter.  Too  many  diseases  are 
conveyed  through  kissing.  The  mouth  is 
a  dangerous  “carrier,”  and  the  poor  baby 
has  to  endure  too  much  of  it.  Far  better 
keep  the  baby’s  admirers  off  at  arm’s 
length. 

* 

The  following  news  item  ought  to  in¬ 
terest  our  women  readers: 

The  village  of  Swansea,  Ill.,  adjacent 
t"  northern  Belleville,  and  which  boasts 


of  a  municipal  light  plant,  has  day  ser¬ 
vice.  That  is,  after  hard  fighting,  it  has 
day  service  on  Monday  of  each  week. 
Many  Swansea  housewives  own  electric 
washing  machines.  For  two  or  three 
years  they  have  asked  for  day  electric 
service,  but  to  no  avail  and  much  of  the 
washing  in  the  village  was  done  at.  night. 
The  women  will  now  do  their  washing 
during  the  day  as  power  can  he  had 
each  Monday.  The  city  officials  expect 
to  receive  a  large  number  <>f  women’s 
votes  at  the  next  election. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  when  Illinois 
women  got  the  vote  they  became  more 
important  citizens  than  they  were  before. 
It  makes  great  difference  whether  a  pub¬ 
lic  demand  has  a  rote  back  of  it  or  some 
disfranchised  individual  who  can  only 
talk.  Some  voters,  however,  cut  little 
figure,  for  the  boss  knows  they  hark  but 

never  bite  with  the  ballot. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  a  little  story 
of  a  farmer  who  wanted  to  sell  his  farm. 
Along  came  a  man  in  a  car  who  ashed 
price  and  description.  The  farmer  want¬ 
ed  to  be  in  style,  so  he  talked  like  a  real 
estate  agent.  The  caller  drove  off  with¬ 
out  buying. 

“That  ends  him,”  said  the  owner’s 
wife,  grimly. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?"  asked  the 
hisband. 

“You  told  him.”  said  the  wife,  “that 
there  was  a  poultry  house  and  a  living 
room  and  master’s  sleeping  rooms  and 
servants’  quarters.  Don't  you  know  that 


these  people  who  hunt  farms  in  automo¬ 
biles  are  looking  for  farms  at  farm  prices 
and  not.  at  estate  prices?  You'd  better 
talk  more  like  a  farmer  and  less  like  a 
real  estate  agent.  The  next  time  any¬ 
body  comes  to  ask  about,  the  place  you 
tell  him  that  it’s  got  a  hen  house  am? 
a  parlor  and  three  big  bedrooms  and 
rooms  for  the  help.  "When  you  said  liv¬ 
ing  room  to  that  man  he  got  suspicious 
and  when  you  mentioned  master's  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  lie  felt  sure  you  were  trying 
to  swindle  him.  Let  us  keep  our  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  family  fireside,  Edward.’ 

"Very  well,"  said  Edward. 

“Mother  is  right  1”  People  expect  a 
farmer  to  he  a  farmer,  and  if  lie  tries  to 

be  something  else  lie  usually  “gets  left." 
* 

Weix,  here  we  are  once  more,  with  the 
suggestion  for  an  apple  pie  contest.  We 
have  talked  this  for  years  without  result, 
hut  having  had  long  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  such  things  we  keep  at  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  contest  at  some  of  the  larger 
fruit  shows  in  which  farm  girls  can  have 
a  chance.  No — they  are  not  to  read  es¬ 
says  or  make  speeches,  but  engage  in  the 
far  more  useful  occupation  of  making  an 
apple  pie — right  in  public.  Briefly  stated 
our  plan  would  be  to  offer  good-sized 
prizes  to  farm  girls.  Do  not  give  them  a 
medal,  a  “loving  cup”  or  some  trinket, 
hut  offer  a  crisp  new  $n<>  hill  for  the  best 
pie.  Rope  off  a  space  in  the  hall  and  put 
in  several  stoves,  gas,  electric,  or  what¬ 
ever  will  “heat  up.”  Then  give  each  girl 
a  quart  or  so  of  flour,  a  lump  of  butter, 
sugar,  spice,  and  all  the  apples  she  wants. 


Then  stand  off  and  let  her  nloue  to  make 
and  bake  her  apple  pie  before  the  crowd 
and  let  the  pie  he  judged  by  people  of 
good  taste — and  digestion.  Such  a  con¬ 
test  would  heat  anything  in  the  way  of 
attraction  that  has  been  tried  yet.  Who 
will  be  first  to  try  it?  We  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  you  will  not  all  speak  at 

once — hut  who  will  start  it? 

* 

Ox  page  11  “4  we  gave  this  note  about 
personal  property  of  a  deceased  wife 
when  there  are  no  children  and  no  will : 

At  common  law  the  husband  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  entire  estate  of  his  deceased 
wife:  and  the  statutory  enactments  have 
not  taken  away  such  right  of  the  husband, 
except  where  the  wife  leaves  descendants 
surviving  or  a  will  of  her  prsonnl  prop¬ 
erty. 

Let  it  lie  understood  that  this  refers  to 
the  wife's  personal  property.  Some  of 
our  women  readers  feel  that  this  law  is 
unjust.  Iu  one  case  there  were  two 
daughters.  Their  father  left  them  a 
legacy  of  personal  property  and  incum¬ 
bered  real  estate.  One  daughter  married. 
The  other,  in  order  to  accommodate  her 
sister,  took  for  her  share  the  encumbered 
real  estate,  supposing  naturally  that  the 
personal  property  would  always  belong  to 
the  two  sisters.  The  married  sister  died 
without  children  and  leaving  no  will. 
Thus  the  personal  property  goes  to  the 


husband  and  the  other  sister  is  left  with 
real  estate  which  she  cannot  pay  for.  I  a 
most  cases  where  married  women  have 
personal  property  it  comes  in  this  way  as 
a  legacy  from  the  parents,  and  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  family.  Such  women  should 
make  wills,  so  that  such  property  may  go 
as  they  wish. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  “The  Brown 
Mouse,”  a  hook  by  Herbert  Quick,  as  very 
suitable  for  country  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  improved  schools.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  this  hook  will  surely  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion.  At  first  reading  some  will  fail 
to  grasp  the  author's  real  meaning,  but 
as  a  foundation  for  thought  on  the  coun¬ 
try  school  question  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable  in  any  school  library.  As  we 
have  stated  before  it  is  the  most  popular 
story  of  rural  education  since  “The 
I  lousier  Schoolmaster.”  One  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  says  that  “The  Brown  Mouse” 
and  “The  Child,”  by  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
should  he  read  together  by  all  country 
people. 

* 

Now  it  is  frozen  sweet  corn.  “Cold.” 
the  cold  storage  magazine,  published  at 
Calcium,  N.  Y.,  quotes  from  a  "Western 
storage  company : 

Are  yon  goiug  to  be  prepared  to  serve 
sweet  corn  on  the  cob  to  your  customers 
this  Winter?  If  you  don’t,  your  nearby 
competitor  will.  There’s  no  reason  why 
you  couldn’t  serve  oorn-ou-the-cob  this 
Winter  at  from  10c  to  20c  per  ear.  Do 


you  realize  what  your  profit  would  he  on 
this  basis  when  you  can  buy  sweet  corn 
in  husk  at  10c  per  dozen  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  large,  and  freeze  it  in  sacks?  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  freeze  good,  sound 
sweet  corn,  not  over-ripe,  take  it  out  of 
storage  this  Winter,  let  it  thaw,  give  it  a 
five-minute  boil,  and  Serve  your  custom¬ 
ers  oorn-on-t  lie-cob.  Merely  cook  it  half 
as  long  as  you  would  fresh  corn-on-the- 
eob.  Wouldn't  your  customers  appreci¬ 
ate  a  delicacy  of  this  sort  in  the  Winter 
time?  As  you  increase  your  business  and 
profits,  ours  correspondingly  increase. 

They  are  talking  to  restaurant  and 
hotel  keepers.  It  shows  what  the  food 
men  are  doing.  At  the  better  class  res¬ 
taurants  in  New  York  now  sweet  corn 
costs  25  cents  per  ear ! 

it 

The  woman  who  rises  at  four  a.  in. 
and  retires  at  nine  in  the  evening,  or 
latei*.  does  not  get.  enough  sleep.  My 
neighbor  with  two  babies  occupies  the 
time  during  their  afternoon  nap,  if  no 
sowing  is  on  hand,  by  crocheting  lace 
edging  for  pillow  cases  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  could  better  he  without  it  than 
she  without  the  sleep  she  might  then  take. 
The  other  day  it  rained.  In  every  house 
on  our  party  telephone  line,  the  same 
situation  prevailed:  the  men  asleep,  the 
women  canning  fruit,  scrubbing,  sweep¬ 
ing.  etc.  Does  the  wife  look  older  than 
her  husband?  Generally,  yes.  Why  is 
it?  E.  w.  s. 

That  is  good.  Too  many  people  starve 
themselves  of  sleep.  Finally  they  reach 
a  point  where  they  cannot,  rest  and  then 
they  say,  “I  do  not  need  sleep  1”  Before 
long  Nature  claims  her  own  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  puts  a  big  name  to  the  disease.  If 
is  just  need  of  restful  sdeep.  It  is  a 
blessed  privilege  to  he  able  to  lie  down 
and  sleep  whenever  and  wherever  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  and  thus  store  up  en 
ergy. 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  letter  from  a 
Pennsylvania  man  whose  friend  had  gone 
blind.  This  sightless  man  begged  for  a 
chance  to  “do  something  with  his  hands.” 
He  must  keep  at  work  or  run  tiie  risk  of 
insanity.  It  is  desperately  hard  for  an 
active  man  to  sit  in  the  silence  with 
folded  hands — “just  waiting.” 

“ Doth  God  exact  day  labor — liaht  de¬ 
nied?" 

Fortunately  we  were  able  to  refer  this 
man  to  “The  Lighthouse,”  an  institution 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  111  East  !50th  Street, 
New  York.  The  work  done  at  this  insti¬ 
tution  in  teaching  and  manufacturing 
and  selling  is  wonderful,  and  every  blind 
person  or  friend  of  the  blind  should  get 
in  touch  with  it. 

❖ 

Things  Worth  Knowing 

When  you  put  your  white  Summer 
clothes  away  for  the  Winter,  put  an  ex¬ 
tra  amount  of  bluing  in  the  last  water. 
In  the  Spring  wash  again,  and  they  will 
he  beautifully  white. 

Wash  the  soles  of  your  new  shoes ,  dry 
perfectly  in  the  sun  and  then  treat  to  a 
coat  of  dark  oak  varnish.  Dry  again  and 
give  a  second  coat.  They  will  outlast 
the  uppers,  and  the  only  cost  is  10  cents 
for  a  small  can  of  varnish. 

When  yon  address  your  parents,  say 
father  and  mother.  Note  how  much  your 
self  respect  will  rise.  Nothing  should  be 
too  good  or  respectful  for  them,  and  you 
can  never  pay  for  your  i-aising  no  matter 
how  hard  you  try,  or  how  well  you  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Serge  and  silk  are  combined  in  all  sorts 
of  pretty  ways  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
one-piece  dresses.  Is  is  a  good  and  eco¬ 
nomical  idea  for  making  over  old  gowns 
that  are  worn  or  out  of  style. 

In  sewing  snaps  on  garments,  sew  the 
ball  snap  on  the  upper  piece,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  round  mark  on  the  goods 
which  is  always  left  by  the  socket  snap. 

Hang  your  clothes  out  with  the  opening 
toward  the  wind  :  they  will  dry  much 
more  quickly. 

They  say  it  helps  a  bit  to  wear  your 
corset  wrong  side  out  for  a  day  or  two  if 
the  bones  begin  to  poke  through. 

Did  you  ever  try  keeping  shears  iu  the 
kitchen?  They  are  indispensable  once 
you  get  used  to  them,  trimming  meat, 
cutting  up  fowl  or  fish,  shredding  lettuce 
or  peppers,  etc.  Of  course,  wash  care¬ 
fully  iu  hot  water  same  as  any  utensil. 

String  beans  fried  with  small  pieces  of 
bacon  or  salt  pork  are  extra  good.  Boil 
first,  and  then  brown  slowly  with  the 
pork. 

Give  the  baby  all  the  cool  water  he  can 
drink  during  the  hot  weather;  keep  him 
out  of  doors  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 
morning;  dress  him  very  lightly,  and  give 
him  a  hath  two  or  three  times  a  day  iu 
water  about  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
A  sponge  bath  of  pure  alcohol  is  good 
if  he  seems  to  feel  the  heat  unduly. 

b.  w.  h. 
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Business 


A  Little  Cash  Needed 

1  cannot  resist,  writing  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  letter  on  page  1101,  the 
trouble  and  trials  of  an  Eastern  State 
farm  woman.  She  has  my  sympathy  but 
1  do  not  think  hers  an  exceptional  case,  for 
I  believe  there  are  dozens  of  farmers’ 
wives  here  working  just  as  hard  and 
under  similar  conditions  for  a  mere  ex¬ 
istence,  and  if  they  are  lucky  they  prob¬ 
ably  get.  a  smile  or  two  for  their  reward. 

Here  Is  my  case:  1  milk  five  cows  night, 
and  morning,  drive  them  and  others  to 
pasture,  Lake  care  of  nine  calves,  feed 
pigs,  also  feed  and  care  for  about  80 
hens  and  20  ducks.  1  raised  80  chick¬ 
ens  and  20  ducks;  got  scolded  for  not 
raising  more.  We  have  not  got  a  gar¬ 
den  near  the  house,  so  have  1o  go  away 
up  in  the  lot  t<>  get  the  vegetables,  etc., 
for  the  table.  I  had  to  help  in  hayfield 
all  through  the  season,  also  drive  horses 
on  horse  fork,  prepare  meals  for  family 
and  hired  help,  cut  and  dropped  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  bugged  same  three  times  and 
got  scolded  for  not  hand  weeding  them. 
1  have  to  walk  over  a  mile  of  rough  pas¬ 
ture  to  fetch  cows  to  barn  every  even¬ 
ing  ( Sundays  excepted),  do  my  ow  n  pa¬ 
per-hanging.  painting,  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing.  housework,  sew  for  and  take  care  of 
two  little  children,  three  and  five  years 
old,  patch  and  mend  for  husband  and  my¬ 
self.  Have  made  butter  all  Summer  with 
a  crock  churn,  also  have  had  to  break  up 
my  own  wood  for  Cooking  and  baking 
practically  all  Summer.  I  shall  have  to 
help  cut  corn  by  hand  tliis  Fall,  pick  tip 
potatoes,  also  pick  apples,  pick  and  can 
berries  and  other  fruits  in  season,  and 
about  the  only  convenient  thing  I  have  is 
plenty  of  water  inside  my  kitchen  door. 
My  reward  for  these  slight  services  is 
promises,  and  about  three  or  four  limes 
during  the  year  I  am  taken  to  see  my 
relatives  and  friends  for  about  three  or 
four  hours  each  visit,  hut  not  10  cents  a 
year  do  I  get  for  my  own  private  use. 
Ilut  for  all  that  I  like  the  farm  life  and 
would  not.  mind  tile  work  if  1  only  had  a 
little  cash  to  handle  occasionally. 

a  farmer's  wife. 


The  Business  of  Box  Packing  Apples 

|  Last  year  we  tried  an  experiment.  A 
young  man  wrote  that  lie  knew  how  to 
pack  apples  expertly,  and  thought  he 
could  go  into  some  community  ami  show 
people  how.  We  Wiintel  to  see  if  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  a  [Tjde  packer  were  in  demand 

the  same  as  those  of  a  carpenter,  a 
HI  a  son  or  a  painter-  so  we  printed  part 
of  his  note.  Now  he  comes  back  with 
this  report.  'There  seems  to  he  a  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  labor  if  you  can  only  get 
the  right  party  on  the  wire.J 

In  July,  1915,  T  was  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  you  relating  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  box  packing  of  apples  in  the  East, 
as  suggested  in  an  article  by  E.  Ander¬ 
son  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Nov.  21),  lDl-’i. 
Out  of  it  two  growers  in  two  different 
States  became  enthusiastic  for  the  box 
pack  for  this  particular  fruit  and  mar¬ 
ket.  The  experiment  proved  a  good  move 
for  them,  and  provided  a  few  weeks  of 
employment  for  me,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  observations  and  exchanges  of  ideas 
and  experiences  with  fruit  men  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
growers  wrote  me  in  January  last,  that 
he  was  receiving  $2  pci*  box  out  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  cold  storage  for  his  fancy  Stay- 
man  when  his  barrel  stock  of  the  same 
grade  and  variety  seldom  sold  above  $5. 
Roth  packages  were  put  up  by  me  or 
under  my  direction.  It  is  most,  likely,  in 
fact  I  fee]  certain,  that  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  again  this  Fall  to  assist  any 
grower  or  group  of  growers  with  their 
packing  box  or  barrel  and  box,  hut  not 
barrel  alone  if  there  is  any  box  packing 
to  do.  W.  0.  YEAGER. 


Back-to-the-Land  Beekeepers 

Thirty  to  40  hives  of  bees  are  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Susan 
E.  Howard  of  fitoneham,  Mass.,  to  secure 
a  living  from  three  acres.  Mrs.  Howard 
is  chief  beekeeper,  and  an  expert,  but 
now  and  then  there  is  an  emergency  call 
for  Mr.  Howard  when  he  comes  hack 
from  his  work  iu  the  city.  This  swarm 
chose  to  cluster  on  n  bean  polo  with  the 
beans  nearly  ready  to  pick.  The  weight 
of  the  bees  lias  forced  the  foliage  into  a 


bunch  toward  I  lie  end  of  the  pole.  A  bean 
pole  is  decidedly  more  convenient  for  the 
owner  than  the  tail  trees  on  which  bees 
often  decide  to  cluster.  Tlie  other  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  bees  safely  liived.  They 
will  be  moved  to  their  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  before  they  have  had  time  to  get 
their  hearings  where  they  arc. 

These  well  seasoned  buck-to-thc-lnndors 
do  not  fully  endorse  the  old  saw  about 


“A  swanu  of  bees  iu  July  not  worth  a 
fly."  They  contend  that  a  late  swarm, 
properly  managed,  may  be  worth  the  sil¬ 
ver  spoon  or  the  load  of  hay,  or  even 
both  combined.  Early  in  July  there  is 
time  to  store  enough  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  honey  to  cany  tliem  through  the 
Winter,  and  a  wintered  hive  is  worth 
money  of  late  years  if  for  nothing  more 
than  to  carry  pollen  in  cucumber  green 
houses.  Even  a  very  late  swarm  may  he 
profitably  carried  through  if  the  keeper 
has  plenty  of  extra  comb  filled  with 


stores  and  the  small  after  swarms  may 
become  strong  and  valuable  producers 
the  following  season.  G.  B.  F. 


Direct  Dealing  in  Farm  Goods 

The  It.  N.-Y.  helps  out  with  advice  for 
many  sorts  of  problems,  and  a  hoys’  or¬ 
ganization  in  a  Methodist  Church  wants 
your  advice  as  to  whether  farm  products 
i-oiild  bfl  obtained  direct  from  a  farm 
with  the  assurance  of  the  quality  of  the 
goods.  These  boys  have  bought  candy 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  sold  it 
at  store  prices.  'The  money  raised  is  used 
for  work  among  the  boys  in  the  church. 
Our  idea  is  to  solicit,  in  the  same  way, 
orders  for  a  number  of  laurels  of  apples 
and  potatoes  or  butter  in  5-11,.  boxes,  so 
as  to  make  a  good  sized  order  and  place  it 
with  a  reliable  farmer,  we  to  deliver  and 
collect.  ’The  question  is  could  we  get 
guaranteed  product#  to  handle  this  way? 
If  so  it  will  purl  Lilly  solve  the  problem  of 
the  cent  dollar  for  some  farmer,  and 


give  the  consumer  first-class  products  at 
a  reasonable  price.  n.  F.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Yes;  there  are  farmers  who  would  give 
good  measure  and  a  square  deal  in  such 
a  trade.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  de¬ 
velop — one  of  the  ways  in  which  farmers 
may  come  closer  to  the  consumers.  We 
have  had  several  cases  where  such  work 
has  been  done  by  clubs,  churches,  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  or  other 'organizations.  In 
some  cases  the  employees  of  a  big  insur¬ 
ance  company  or  of  some  manufacturing 
house  will  combine  for  buying  certain 
supplies.  Formers  wllO  deal  with  such 


Organizations  must  be  careful  about  pack¬ 
ing  and  grading,  and  he  scrupulously 
honest  with  whatever  they  sell.  'There  is 
an  opportunity  in  this  plan  for  doing  a 
good  business,  but  il  all  depends  on  the 
way  the  work  is  handled,  and  the  way 
the  goods  are  graded  and  packed. 


Division  of  Property  Between  Husband 
and  Wife 

If  a  man,  A,  marries  a  woman,  R. 
and  both  go  to  work  and  accumulate 
about  $28,000  in  real  estate  and  then  the 


man  A  refuses  to  live  with  the  woman  It, 
what  part  of  the  estate  can  she  hold? 
She  has  four  minor  children  to  support, 
lives  in  Illinois.  mbs.  g.  a.  w. 

Illinois. 

In  the  first  place,  a  husband  who  with¬ 
out  cause  abandons  or  neglects  to  provide 
for  his  wife,  or  children  under  12,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  he  pun¬ 
ished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  As  to 
the  division  of  the  property,  it  depends 
on  many  things.  Probably  >t  stands  in 
the  name  of  the  husband.  Husband  and 
wife  in  your  State  may  sue  each  other 
for  the  possession  or  control  of  his  or 
her  property,  and  the  question  is  whether 
you  can  show  your  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty,  as  neither  can  recover  Compensation 
for  any  labor  performed  or  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  other.  However,  the  wife 
is  surely  entitled  to  support.  Probably 
the  wife’s  best,  move  is  to  consult  the 
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very  best  local  counsel  obtainable.  This 
is  a  case  where  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end 
to  get  the  best. 


Use  of  Minor's  Property 

A  died,  leaving  daughter  $100  out  of 
estate  of  $8,000,  daughter  being  under 
age,  the  guardians  paying  hoard  and  gave 
money  for  clothing.  Can  this  he  taken 
out  of  what  was  willed  her  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  MBS.  F.  J.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  A  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  support  and  education  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  during  her  minority  the  Orphans 
Court  may  make  a  suitable  allowance  out 
nf  her  estate  for  her  support  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  guardian  in  such  a  case  would 
lie  justified  in  using  the  legacy,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sanction  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court,  in  paying  the  daughter’s  board 
and  clothing.  This  procedure  is  more  or 
less  general  in  all  of  the  States. 


Transfer  from  Husband  to  Wife 

Wluit  is  the  legal  process  for  n  man 
to  transfer  his  personal  property  over  to 
his  wife,  and  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
lawyer  to  draw  up  a  will?  m.  b. 
Massachusetts. 

The  laws  of  your  State  do  not  author¬ 
ize  transfers  of  property  by  husband  to 
wife  except  that  a  wife  may  so  acquire 
(hut  not  in  fraud  of  creditors)  wearing 
apparel  and  articles  of  ornament  or  ne¬ 
cessary  for  personal  use  to  a  value  not 
exceeding  $2,000.  The  legal  process  for 
such  a  transfer  therefore  would  he 
through  a  third  party.  It  is  not;  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  will, 
hut  if  the  property  is  of  any  considerable 
value  it  is  always  safer,  and  as  In  other 
mutters  it  is  generally  better  to  get  the 
best  obtainable.  It  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 


Woman  and  Farm  Property 

My  husband  made  an  assignment  to 
his  creditors;  everything  excepting  my 
household  furniture  was  sold  to  satisfy 
his  creditors  at  sale.  1  hid  in  some  farm 
machinery  and  paid  cash  for  same. 
Since  then  I  bought  a  small  farm,  mort¬ 
gaged  same  for  full  value  ns  I  had  no 
money  to  pay  on  same;  also  bought  some 
stock.  Some  I  paid  cash  for,  part  I 
made  payments  on.  I  also  had  a  surrey 
and  sleigh  I  bought  a  number  of  years 
ago  with  my  own  money  which  I  earned 
by  keeping  boarders.  Unknown  to  me 
my  husband  endorsed  a  note  with  a  party 
who  asked  him  to  favor  them  afterwards. 
This  party  went  inti*  bankruptcy  and 
note  was  placed  in  hank.  My  husband 
was  called  to  appear  before  the  judge;  he 
told  him  he  had  no  property  whatever 
and  was  unable  to  pay  the  note.  Eater 
on  I  had  to  appear  before  judge;  I  told 
him  my  farm  was  mortgaged,  m.v  stock 
only  part  paid  for,  and  I  could  tell  just 
how  I  had  Iimde  payments  for  same. 
Three  days  later  she  rill  and  lawyer  came 
and  levied  on  stock  and  farm  machinery. 
Then  shcrill’  cuiue  and  posted  hills  of 
sale.  I  have  no  money  and  hate  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  lawyer  unless  lie  is  sure  of  win¬ 
ning  the  case.  Must.  I  give  up  my  prop¬ 
erly?  (hm  they  sol  1  what  I  have  bought 
with  my  own  money,  and  if  they  do  sell 
can  I  ever  get  anything  for  damages? 

K.  w. 

It  is  aiwuy-B  hard  to  give  definite  ad¬ 
vice  in  cases  of  tliis  sort  without  know¬ 
ing  the  parties  involved  and  every  de¬ 
tail.  Our  general  advice  is  to  employ  a 
good  lawyer  aud  lose  no  time  about  it. 
It  is  probable  that  you  endorsed  that  note 
with  your  husband.  In  any  event  you 
should  have  an  attorney  in  such  a  case, 
lie  should  appear  at  the  sale  and  pro¬ 
test  against  it,  and  if  possible  vacate  the 
levy  made  by  the  sheriff.  He  should  also 
look  up  the  testimony  made  at  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings.  If  the  attorney  can¬ 
not  stop  this  sale  he  should  get  up  and 
make  a  public  protest,  and  the  chances 
are  that  few  will  bid  for  the  goods  in 
such  a  case  where  a  lawsuit,  might  fol¬ 
low,  but  the  only  way  to  get.  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  case  is  to  have  an  honest  lo¬ 
cal  attorney  examine  into  it.  Do  not 
send  your  husband  to  the  lawyer  for  you, 
and  <lo  not  let  him  appear  for  you  in  this 
matter.  If  he  should  do  so  it  would  seem 
as  if  you  are  acting  jointly  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  these  goods. 
This  case  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
justice  which  may  be  done  to  a  woman  in 
taking  her  property  away  from  her,  and 
it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  legal  procedure  should  he  changed. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
an  honest  lawyer  is  needed  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  anything  like  common  rights. 


Back-to-the-Land  Beekeepers 


Bees  thal  Climbed  u  Beanpole 
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Getting  Ready  for  Winter 

Mrs  Jane  Seymour 


Starting  To  School. — I  wonder  how 
mitny  mothers  are  sorry  it  is  so  near  tie- 
school  season.  I,  for  one,  am  always 
sorry.  I  love  the  vacations  with  my 
boys.  f>o  many  mothers  serin  to  dread 
the  vacations  and  consider  their  children 
in  the  way.  How  many  I  hear  say  they 
will  be  glad  when  su-and-so  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  school!  They  are  ho  much  trou¬ 
ble  at  home.  Now  let  me  say  right  here, 
if  you  can’t  get  along  with  tin-  little  tot. 
Heaven  help  you,  when  lie  grows  up  into 
his  teens.  I  don’t  start  mine  to  school 
until  they  are  seven.  The  schools  have 
too  long  hours  for  the  little  ones,  and 
in  starting  them  in  at  the  age  of  five  or 
even  six,  they  soon  become  nervous 
wrecks.  I.ot  them  be  out  of  doors  and 
become  healthy  and  strong.  ^o  few 
teachers  have  the  time  or  desire  to  study 
the  individual  child,  and  treat  them  all 
alike,  consequently  the  nervous  one  is  a 
completely  worn-out  child  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
one  first  and  second  grade  teacher  told 
me  last  year  that  slu*  had  one  very  ner¬ 
vous  little  fellow  of  five.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  all  right,  blit  1>>  afternoon  he 
could  not  sit  still.  Instead  of  forcing  him 
she  let  him  go  out  doors  and  play  and  do 
just  about  as  he  pleased.  By  forcing  him 
to  study  liis  work  amounted  to  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing.  There  are  very  few  teachers 
like  her.  I  wish  there  were  more  if 
mothers  are  so  foolish  as  to  send  their 
haliies.  A  sixth  grade  teacher  told  me 
that  the  children  who  started  in  school 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six  were  harder  to 
teach  when  they  reached  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  than  those  who  started  at 
seven.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  pushing 
children  beyond  their  streugth. 

Work  On  The  Farm. — Now  the  same 
applies  to  working  on  the  farm.  On  page 
1105  In  The  U.  X.-Y.  are  letters  from  two 
farm  mothers.  I  do  not  wholly  agree 
with  either  of  them.  One  mother  lias 
two  hoys  aged  11  and  14.  and  asks  when 
do  sueli  hoys  get  sense.  I  am  afraid  from 
what  she  writes  that  she  expects  too 
much  of  them.  They  are  not  men,  but 
children,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Unfortunately  their  father  has  to  he 
away  from  them  a  great  deal.  A  boy 
needs  his  father,  hut  a  mother  can  do  a 
great  deal  with  him  if  she  goes  at  it 
the  right  way.  Our  oldest  children  are 
111  and  10  years.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  work,  but  not.  alone.  A  child  cannot 
work  alone.  Their  father  goes  with 
them  in  the  garden,  They  are  like  three 
boys  together,  and  not  only  have  a  fine 
time,  but  accomplish  a  great  deni.  Now 
this  poor  mother,  instead  of  doing  all  the 
weeding  herself  and  scolding  the  boys  for 
not  helping  or  doing  it  alone,  should  try 
being  a  chum  with  them,  and  she  will  find 
the  work  goes  along  easily  and  well. 
They  will  he  willing  to  help  her  in  every 
way.  It  may  possibly  be  that  they  arc 
growing  too  fast,  and  have  not  the 
strength  or  ambition  to  work.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  my  oldest  boy  until 
this  Summer.  Now  he  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing,  mid  does  all  we  want  to  have  him. 
No  matter  how  poor  you  may  be,  try  not 
to  make  work  a  drudgery  to  your  chil¬ 
dren.  It  will  spoil  them  if  you  do.  This 
mother  objects  to  tin*  hoys  saying  they 
do  the  work  for  her.  T  don’t  agree  with 
her  there.  What  is  more  beautiful  thau 
to  have  a  child  feel  that  what:  he  does 
to  help  is  for  father  or  mother?  Why 
train  them  to  feel  that  they  only  are 
working  for  their  own  benefit  ?  What 
selfish  men  you  are  making.  A  hoy,  if 
taught  from  the  very  start  to  do  things 
for  mother  or  father,  will  he  pretty  apt 
to  make  a  mighty  good  husband  and  fath¬ 
er.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that? 

Laying  Children.-  Our  children  have 
their  pets  and  we  give  them  money  once 
in  awhile,  but  it  is  not  done  as  pay  for 
wlmt  they  do  for  us.  A  mother  was  call¬ 
ing  on  me  with  her  throe-year-old  and  she 
asked  the  child  to  do  something  for  her. 
As  quick  as  a  flash  the  child  said  she 
would  do  it  if  she  paid  her  a  penny.  The 
mot  her  than  told  me  she  had  to  pay  the 
child  for  every  little  help  the  child  did 
for  her.  She  wondered  why  the  little 
girl  was  that  way.  1  was  thinking  she 


herself  was  to  blame  by  starting  in  the 
very  first  time  saying,  “If  you  will  do 
so  and  so  I'll  give  you  a  penny.”  The 
parents  are  the  ones  who  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  what  they  are  to  a  great  extent. 

Sell-'  Control. — I  find  we  can  give 
way  to  our  feelings  very  easily,  but  if  we 
really  make  up  our  minds  we  can  control 
ourselves  easier  each  day.  I  have  been 


terribly  tried  and  have  given  way  to  my 
feelings  in  a  way  that  made  me  very 
much  ashamed  afterwards.  If  the  moth¬ 
ers  would  only  feel  the  responsibility  of 
their  children  more  and  train  them  ac¬ 
cordingly!  It  so  often  happens  that  a 
hard-working  mother  expects  too  much  of 
her  children  at  a  very  lender  age ;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  turn  out  altogether  wrong, 
and  the  rich  woman  simply  pays  Home¬ 
body  else  to  bring  up  hers,  who  doesn’t 
care  whether  tlu-y  have  good  morals  or 
not.  We  should  make  a  study  of  raising 
children  as  well  as  pigs  and  chickens. 
Books  on  the  subject  and  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense  are  a  splendid  combination. 


No  two  children  are  alike  in  the  same 
family,  so  we  must  study  each  one  and 
train  them  acordingly. 

Deeerence  To  Elders. — 1  think  one 
of  the  very  first  things  to  teach  the  child 
is  respect  for  his  elders.  The  old  fash¬ 
ioned  politeness  lms  been  done  away  with, 
and  I  think  it;  a  great  mistake.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  don’t  seem  to  have  the  least 
respect  for  older  people.  Who  is  to 
blame?  The  parents  of  course,  Now  I 
don’t  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  empha¬ 
sis  should  lie  laid  on  politeness,  but  on 
respect.  If  your  child  has  the  proper 
respect:  the  politeness  will  take  care  of 
itself.  I  know  one  boy  whose  manners 
are  almost  perfect,  but  not  having  been 
really  luught  to  respect  his  elders  he  is 
more  or  less  a  sneak  when  away  from 


home.  Do  l  make  my  meaning  dear? 
This  sneaking  way  will  he  the  result  of 
being  too  overbearing  with  your  chil¬ 
dren,  too. 

Don’t  Nag. — Don’t  he  such  a  fine 
housekeeper  that  their  lives  are  made 
miserable  the  minute  they  enter  the  door. 
It  isn’t  necessary  to  nag  them  all  the 
time,  and  if  you  go  at  them  the  light 
way,  you  will  find  they  do  not  really 
dirty  the  house  as  much  as  litter.  And 
why  nag  every  minute  because  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  clean  litter?  You  are  spoiling  your 
own  disposition  as  well  as  that  of  the 
children  by  doing  it.  The  result  is  that 
at  an  early  age  they  begin  to  want  to  go 


away  from  home  every  night  in  the 
week;  anywhere  but  home,  and  you  won¬ 
der  why.  Last  night  we  were  coming 
home  after  10  o’clock  and  passed  three 
hoys  on  the  street  apparently  not  think¬ 
ing  of  going  home,  and  they  couldn’t  have 
been  over  Id  years  old  if  that.  Soon 
after  passing  those  hoys  we  came  upon 
some  girls  of  the  same  age.  If  their  par- 
cut  8  had  done  their  duty  from  early 
childhood  they  would  have  lmd  no  desire 
to  he  on  the  street.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  they  respond  to  a  little 
youthful  attention  from  their  parents. 
Be  a  chum  of  your  children,  and  keep 
their  confidence.  It  will  do  you  good 


too.  Don't  let  yourself  grow  old. 

The  Children  In  The  Way. — One 
mother  in  my  neighborhood  made  the 
remark  a  few  days  ago  that  she  would  bo 
glad  when  school  began,  as  the  children 
were  always  into  something.  This  wom¬ 
an  spends  so  much  time  chasing  dirt  that 
she  hasn’t  a  minute  for  her  family.  And 
yet  she  wonders  why  they  do  as  they  do. 
She  is  a  great  woman  for  sending  her 
children  to  church  and  Sunday  school 
and  seems  to  think  her  duty  ends  there 
towards  them.  Many  expect  the  Sunday 
schools  and  outsiders  to  do  for  their 
children  what  they  should  learn  at  home. 
Remember  that  the  early  training  is  the 
one  that  counts.  Don’t  wait  until  it  is 
too  late. 

Vacation  Months, — I  find  that  there 


is  a  great  deal  to  he  done  in  the  training 
line  through  the  Summer  months  to  get 
our  children  ready  for  the  long  Winter 
season.  In  school  they  are  thrown  in 
with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  quickly 
learn  the  things  they  ought  not  to  know. 
It  is  surprising  the  influence  children 
have  over  each  other.  I  feel  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  drawing  near  its  close  that  we 
have  had  a  much  stronger  influence  over 
our  children  than  ever  before,  and  that 
they  are  in  hotter  trim  for  their  school. 
We  can  say  (without  meaning  to  brag) 
that  wo  have  good  children  and  they 
never  have  reason  to  lie  to  us.  Do  you 
know  what  will  make  them  lie  quicker 
than  anything  else?  When  we  lie  to 
them. 

Deceiving  The  Little  Ones. — Moth¬ 
ers  start  in  to  lie  to  their  children  when 
they  are  only  babies.  For  instance,  slip¬ 
ping  away  without  the  baby  seeing  you 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  town.  You 
think  baby  doesn’t  know.  But  by  and 
by  he  begins  to  take  notice  that  he 
doesn’t  know  you  are  going,  but  knows 
you  have  been  away  when  you  get  home 
again.  At  last  Home  day  you  will  tell 
him  you  are  only  going  in  the  hack  yard 
for  something,  but  when  you  are  gone 
so  long  his  little  mind  reasons  it  out 
that  you  have  lied  to  him.  You  think 
this  is  impossible,  hut  sonic  day  your 
little  tot  of  two  or  three  years  will  lie 
to  you,  and  wlmt  a  shock  it  will  be.  It 
is  the  little  things  that  grow  to  be  so 
big  with  children.  Another  thing  that 
will  make  them  lie  is  to  have  a  strap 
hanging  ready  to  whip  with  for  the  least 
offense.  If  you  can't  get  a  better  start 
with  your  little  ones  than  that  I  am 
very  sorry. 

Share  Their  Pee ascres. — Don’t  for¬ 
get,  he  young  with  your  children,  and 
really  enjoy  them.  Every  day  we  think 
we  have  had  a  better  time  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  All  mothers  could  bo  the  same  way 
if  they  would  make  tip  their  minds  to.  1 
have  had  city  friends  tell  mo.  they 
wouldn't  he  tied  down  to  a  family  as  I 
am  for  anything.  What  do  I  tell  them? 
“No  more  city  for  me.  I  am  liring  with 
my  little  ones,  and  the  best  husband  in 
tlie  world,  while  you  simply  exist.”  We 
all  are  busy,  but  it  is  a  good  helpful  work. 


Teaching  a  Farm  Hand 

We  have  a  young  man  with  us  10  years 
of  age.  lie  is  nimble  to  read  much,  but  is 
quite  good  in  arithmetic.  He  would  like 
to  advance  himself  with  the  aid  I  could 
give  him.  What  hooks  would  you  advise 
him  to  use?  Ho  is  a  farm  band.  Would 
hooks  pertaining  to  farm  life  he  better, 
or  would  you  have  books  containing 
other  lines  of  work,  or  subjects?  Lit¬ 
tle  words  sueli  as  when,  then,  though, 
etc.,  seem  to  trouble  him,  although  he  has 
been  a  sixth  grade  pupil.  M.  J.  C. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  suggest  that  such  teaching  as 
you  are  about  to  undertake  requires  a 
large  amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
best  to  pursue  the  line  of  work  which  he 
has  already  taken  up  iu  the  earning  of 
his  living.  Something  along  the  line  of 
the  'Sixth  and  Seventh  Crude  Lessons 
in  Agriculture”  which  have  recently 
been  issued  in  book  form  as  a  bulletin  by 
the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  suitable.  This  bulletin  is 
sold  at  cost,  and  may  he  obtained  by 
forwarding  ”5  cents  to  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education.  Md.  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  College  Park,  Md. 
In  additiou  to  the  valuable  matter  which 
this  book  contains  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  references  to  good  books  and  bul¬ 
letins  which  anyone  taking  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  work  could  read  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  believe  that  the  correct  use 
of  such  words  as  you  mention  will  be 
learned  almost  uueouscioiisly  as  he  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  them  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  along  farm  lines.  It.  u. 


Our  people  (the  women  in  particular) 
will  be  interested  in  Bulletin  271  of  the 
Wisconsin  Station.  Madison.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  “Rural  Clubs  in  Wisconsin,”  and 
tells  how  these  clubs  have  developed  farm 
communities  and  done  great  tilings  for 
the  farmers.  Two  women's  clubs  are  de¬ 
scribed — the  I. a  Orange  Aid  Society  and 
the  Home  Culture  Club.  Among  other 
things  the  last  named  club  has  compiled 
a  “Club  Cook  Book,”  and  organized  a 
co-operative  laundry.  This  bulletin  tells 
how  this  and  many  other  good  things 
were  clone. 


A  Company  of  Boys  Scouts  at  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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Announcing  the  New  Series 


This  newest  Overland 
is  the  world’s  most 
powerful  low-priced 
car. 

It  has  a  31 Y2  horse¬ 
power  en  bloc  motor 
that  is  a  perfect  mar¬ 
vel  for  speed,  power 
and  endurance., 

By  increasing  the  bore 
of  the  motor  from  3* 
to  3 1"  we  are  able  to 
offer  a  power  plant 
which  at  1950R.P.M. 
develops  full  31% 
horsepower. 

Tests  under  every  con¬ 
dition  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  easily 
develops  better  than 
fifty  miles  per  hour 
on  the  road. 

Speed  of  course  varies 
under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  but  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  instance 


it  has  been  getting 
fifty  miles  an  hour 
and  with  ease. 

We  have  scores  of  tele¬ 
grams  showing  that 
eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  is  not  un¬ 
usual. 

The  performance  of 
this  car  is  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief. 

Take  any  other  low- 
priced  car  on  the 
market.  Pit  it  against 
this  new  Overland. 
Compare  them  for 
sheer  speed,  for  abun¬ 
dance  of  power,  for 
riding  comfort  and 
economy,  and  you’ll 
find  this  car  will  back 
anything  else  clean 
off  the  boards. 

That’s  a  strong  state¬ 
ment,  but  a  fact 
nevertheless. 


Try  it  yourself  and  see. 

Here  are  more  import¬ 
ant  facts. 

It  has  four-inch  tires 
which  are  more  than 
generous  for  a  car  of 
this  size. 

Not  only  has  it  a  large 
and  roomy  body,  but 
it  has .  an  attractive, 
up-to-date  stream¬ 
line  body. 

It  has  the  latest  and 
most  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  ignition. 

It  has  the  cantilever 
springs — the  easiest 
riding  springs  in  the 
world. 

What’s  more,  it’s  com¬ 
plete.  Not  a  thing 
to  buy.  You  get  the 
finest  Auto-Lite  elec¬ 
tric  starting  and  light¬ 
ing  system,  magnetic 
speedometer,  one- 
man  top,  demount¬ 


able  rims  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  accessory 
found  on  the  highest 
priced  cars. 

From  a  driving  stand¬ 
point,  the  new  car  is 
ideal.  It’s  light,  easy 
to  handle  and  anyone 
can  drive  it. 

Take  one  look  and  be 
convinced. 

And  mark  these  words 
—the  car  is  destined 
to  be  regarded  and 
referred  to  as  one  of 
the  really  great 
achievements  of  the 
great  automobile  in¬ 
dustry. 

Yet  it  only  goes  to 
prove  how  big  pro¬ 
duction  can  cut  cost 
and  save  you  money. 

First  come,  first  served. 
See  the  nearest  Over¬ 
land  dealer  and  place 
your  order  now. 


jmwontKm, 


4  cylinder  en  bloc  motor 
3%"  bore  x  5"  stroke 
104-inch  wheelbase 
4-inch  tires  ;  non-skid,  rear 


Cl  Qtilever  rear  : 
St  eamline  body 
El  sctric  starter 
El  Jctric  lights 


Magnetic  speedometer 
Complete  equipment 
5-passenger  touring  $635 
Roadster  $620 


Catalogue  on  request.  !lease  address  Dept.  573 

The  Willys-Overlandf  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

'Made  in  V.  S.  A  ” 
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Typhoid  Fever 

The  Scourge  of  Summer — What  it  is;  How  Handled 


Germ  Infection. — Typhoid  fever.  or. 
as  it  is  called  in  the  old  world,  enteric 
fever,  is  now  known  to  be  solely  due  to 
the  presence  and  growth  iu  the  body  of  a 
particular  germ,  called  by  scientists  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  The  disease  has  long 
been  definitely  coupled  by  mankind  with 
smells,  bad  sewerage,  and  especially  with 
impure  drinking  water;  though  it  was  not 
till  1880  that  its  true  character  as  an  in¬ 
fection  due  to  a  particular  germ  was  rec¬ 
ognized.  This  germ  is  not  found  at 
large  in  natural  conditions  unassociated 
with  human  beings.  If  present  in  water 
it  has  come  there  from  some  person,  for 
though  the  germ  may  live  and  multiply 
for  a  long  time  outside  the  human  body, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  it,  yet  it 
does  not  occur  spontaneously  in  .stagnant 
pools  or  wells  contaminated  by  dead  ani¬ 
mals,  etc.,  as  is  often  believed.  The  rea¬ 
son  badly  befouled  water  is  dangerous  for 
typhoid  is  not  because  of  its  foulness,  but 
because  in  the  filth  there  may  be  bowel 
contents  from  a  person  who  is  suffering 
from  or  has  once  passed  through  an  at¬ 
tack  of  typhoid  and  is  still  carrying  the 
germs  iu  Ids  interior.  A  slimy  pool 
might  he  full  of  carrion,  yet  not  cause 
typhoid  if  drunk,  while  a  well  might  ap¬ 
pear  crystal  pure,  yet  be  filled  with 
myriads  of  deadly  typhoid  germs. 

Responsibility  of  Milk. — In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  a  certain 
amount  of  typhoid  is  always  present 
throughout  the  year,  though  the  number 
of  cases  is  very  small  except  iu  Summer 
and  Autumn,  when  a  distinct  increase 
takes  place.  Then  from  time  to  time 
there  occur  small  epidemics  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  traceable  in  nearly  all  cases  to 
milk  contamination,  the  appearance  of 
cases  following  closely  the  milk-route  of 
s<>me  one  particular  milkman  or  dairy. 
Less  commonly  arise  more  widespread 
epidemics  iu  which  a  large  proportion  of 
a  whole  community,  or  a  certain  district 
iu  a  city  or  town,  suffers  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  such  cases  the  dangerous  fac¬ 
tor  is  almost  always  found  to  be  the 
water-supply. 

Typhoid  Carriers. — Until  a  few  years 
ago,  when,  the  preventive  typhoid  vaccin¬ 
ation  came  into  use,  typhoid  was  almost 
certain  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
camp,  prison -compound  or  other  place 
where  large  masses  of  men  were  living 
crowded  together  under  imperfect  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  Why  should  this  be  so  t 
Why  should  typhoid  crop  out  here  and 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  well  community V 
Why  should  it  claim  victims  by  tbe  hun¬ 
dred  in  a  camp  where  the  individual  men 
had  been  healthy  before  assembling? 
Where  is  the  source  of  infection?  The 
answer  is  not  at  all  difficult  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  ;  the  blame  lies 
with  the  so-called  typhoid  ‘'carrier."  By 
a  typhoid  “carrier’'  is  meant  one  who, 
having  once  had  the  disease  and  recov¬ 
ered  as  far  as  Ins  health  is  concerned, 
still  carries  iu  his  bowels  typhoid  germs 
able  to  give  a  fresh  attack  to  other  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  this  person  who.  passed  by  th- 
medical  examiner  as  “healthy,"  enters 
among  his  comrades  in  a  camp,  spreading 
disease  germs  about  as  lie  goes.  There 
are  probably  many  such  “carriers"  in 
every  large  gathering,  their  danger  to 
their  fellows  depending  on  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  very  clean  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  have  no  connection  with 
food  distribution  they  may  harm  no  one, 
but  if  they  handle  the  food-supply  in  any 
way  with  their  germ-laden  fingers  they 
become  a  widespread  danger  to  all.  To  a 
far  less  extent  the  disease  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  well  community  by  those  ac¬ 
tually  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
fever  themselves,  either  because  their  at¬ 
tack  is  so  light  that  it  is  not  recognized 
by  the  doctor,  or  else  in  the  early  stages 
of  what  later  develops  into  a  typical 
ease. 

Spreading  The  Disease. — The  actual 
details  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  may 
be  readily  imagined.  Of  the  '.scattering  of 
germs  by  touch  from  the  dirty  fingers  of  a 
‘  carrier,"  which  are  constantly  re-charged 
with  death  from  the  germs  within  and 
harmless  to  himself,  we  have  already 


spoken.  The  bowel  contents  are  the 
usual  medium  of  distribution  for  typhoid, 
though  the  urine  is  sometimes  fairly 
loaded  with  the  germs.  They  may  also 
often  be  found  in  the  mouth  and  are  reg¬ 
ularly  present  in  tbe  blood.  The  escape 
of  privy  contents  then  onto  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  whence  tbej  may  be  washed  into 
the  nearest  stream,  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  danger.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
discharges  thrown  out  of  doors  in  Win¬ 
ter.  for  though  freezing  prevents  them 
from  growing  it  does  not  usually  kill 
them,  and  with  the  Spring  thaw  they  will 
be  sent  abroad  in  the  water  courses.  It 
might  seem  almost  that  with  regard  to 
these  last  ways  of  spreading  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of 
germs,  all  the  larger  bodies  of  water 
would  be  infected  with  typhoid.  So  they 
would  be,  only  fortunately  the  germs  do 
not  multiply  well  in  running  water  unless 


it  is  very  dirty  and  warm.  Moreover  in 
the  salt  water  they  die  out  very  quickly. 
Otherwise  all  our  coasts  would  be  fairly 
bathed  in  germs  of  disease  from  the  great 
cities  ou  the  rivers  and  seaboard. 

Character  of  The  I usease  —  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  characteristic  thing  about 
typhoid  fever  is  the  duration  of  its 
course.  It  is  a  long  disease  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one.  not  rarely  by  two,  relapses. 
The  typical  attack  of  fever  lasts  four 
weeks,  following  an  ‘  incubation  period" 
of  12  to  14  days,  i.  c\,  a  period  during 
which  the  germs  are  growing  iu  the  body 
but  have  as  yet  produced  no  symptoms  of 
illness  in  the  future  sufferer.  During  the 
first  week  there  is  a  steady  stop-like  rise 
of  temperature  from  normal  at  the  onset 
to  102  or  104  degrees  ou  the  seventh  day. 
with  daily  drops  of  one  or  two  degrees, 
which,  however,  never  bring  tbe  fever 
down  to  normal  after  it  has  once  begun. 
The  second  week  is  typically  one  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  fever  which  never  approaches 
the  normal.  During  the  third  week  th' 
fever  begins  to  break,  so  that  while  the 
high  mark  continues  as  on  the  second 
week  at  102.  103.  or  104  degrees,  there 
are  daily  drops  which  first  approach, 
then  reach  normal.  In  the  fourth  week 
the  high  mark  of  the  fever  also  slowly 
drops  to  normal.  This  of  course  is  only 
the  typical  example,  for  there  may  be 
short  courses  of  three  weeks  or  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  drag  on  six.  seven,  eight  or  nine 


weeks,  even  without  relapses.  A  relapse 
comes  on  usually  within  two  days  to  a 
week,  and  may  last  a  week  only  or  may 
repeat  the  whole  illness. 

The  Death  Rate. — Bleeding  from  the 
bowels  appears  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  and  may  be  a  great  danger,  but 
many  of  the  sickest  patients  never  show 
it,  and  many  deaths  occur  without  any 
bleeding.  The  death  rate  in  hospitals  for 
this  disease  varies  from  nine  to  12  per 
cent.,  but  cases  treated  iu  the  home  show 
a  much  higher  loss  of  life,  chiefly  due  to 
the  difficulty  iu  getting  the  patients  prop¬ 
erly  bathed,  and  fed  when  not  iu  an  in¬ 
stitution,  Specific  medicine  for  typhoid 
has  not  as  yet  been  effective.  Different 
vaccines  have  been  tried  by  different  doc¬ 
tors  with  results  that  have  differed  so 
widely  that  no  sure  proof  of  their  value 
can  bo  said  to  have  been  shown.  And 
yet  the  treatment  of  typhoid  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  patient’s  chance  of 
good  recovery. 

Treatment. — Successful  treatment  de¬ 
mands  complete  rest  in  bed  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  fever;  frequent  cool 
or  cold  bathing  wherein  the  whole  body  is 
put  into  a  tub  and  rubbed  there  by  accus¬ 


tomed  hands,  and  lastly  continued  and 
sufficent  feediug  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease.  If  this  last  is  successfully 
done  it  does  away  with  the  long,  long  con¬ 
valescence  so  often  seen  in  the  past  fol¬ 
lowing  severe  attacks  of  typhoid.  It  has, 
moreover,  often  been  proved  that  fever 
patients  have  no  particular  difficulty  in 
digesting  suitable  foods  if  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  swallow  them.  Nowadays 
the  doctor  dealing  with  a  diet  thinks  of 
the  patient  much  as  he  would  a  steam 
engine.  How  much  has  the  engine  to  do? 
How  much  fuel  does  it  require  to  do  that 
work?  To  lessen  the  work  done  by  the 
patient  he  is  kept  flat  in  bed  and  bathed 
to  lower  his  temperature,  since.  like 
other  engines,  the  hotter  he  gets  the  more 
fuel  he  burns.  The  bathing  is  also  of 
very  great  importance  in  soothing  his 
nervous  system  and  keeping  down  de¬ 
lirium. 

Diet. — With  regard  to  the  fuel  nec¬ 
essary.  it  is  known  how  many  heat-units, 
“calories"  as  the  scientist  calls  them,  are 
needed  for  each  pound  of  body-weight  at 
rest  and  during  moderate  or  heavy  work. 
The  amount  of  fuel-value  of  each  sort  of 
food  per  ounce  is  also  known,  so  that  the 
task  of  feeding  the  patient  is  reduced  to 
simple  mathematics.  The  amount  of  food 
needed  by  the  patient  iu  his  condition  is 
first  calculated,  then  it  is  fed  to  him  as 
nearly  as  possible.  In  doing  this  the  doc¬ 
tor  takes  advantage  largely  of  the  high 
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heat-value  of  sugar — especially  of  milk- 
sugar  which,  though  not  nearly  so  sweet 
as  the  common  sort,  has  an  equal  heat- 
value.  Even  a  patient  most  unwilling  to 
take  milk,  eggs,  soups  or  recognized  nour¬ 
ishment,  seldom  objects  to  a  cool  glass  of 
lemonade  into  which  has  been  carefully 
dissolved  a  whole  ounce  of  milk-sugar, 
thus  raising  its  heat-value  to  about 
double  that  of  rich  milk. 

Symptoms. — Just  a  word  as  to  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  typhoid,  before  we  go  on  to 
the  most  important  subject  of  its  preven¬ 
tion.  Any  long-continued  fever,  especial¬ 
ly  if  accompanied  by  headache,  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  typhoid,  even 
though  the  sufferer  does  not  feel  ill 
enough  to  take  his  bed.  Then  beside  the 
symptoms,  the  doctor  lias  two  most  val¬ 
uable  blood-tests  at  his  command.  Blood 
enough  can  lie  obtained  with  a  hollow 
needle  through  the  skin  and  the  tests  are 
as  positive  as  anything  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  They  can  be  performed  at  any 
laboratory  if  the  doctor  lias  not  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary  to  perform  them  himself. 

Prevention. — With  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  typhoid  great  advances  have 
been  made  by  tbe  use  of  anti-typhoid  vac¬ 
cine.  That  is  by  injecting  into  the  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  escape  the  disease  a 
measured  quantity  of  typhoid  germs 
which  have  first  been  killed  by  beat.  This 
is  done  iu  increasing  doses  for  three 
times  at  intervals  of  one  week  or  10  days. 
The  immunity  thus  obtained  is  not  abso¬ 
lute.  though  it  is  very  marked,  and  lasts 
about  three  years.  Moreover,  if  a  person 
does  take  the  disease  after  being  vaccin¬ 
ated  he  has  usually  a  much  lighter  attack. 
In  anti-typhoid  vaccination  then  we  have 
the  best  means  to  combat  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  increasing  people’s  power 
to  resist  it.  The  oilier  measures  have 
been  already  indirectly  suggested.  They 
consist  of  careful  disinfection,  by  soaking 
in  five  per  cent,  carbolic  and  later  boiling 
all  clothes  from  about  a  typhoid  patient, 
by  the  addition  of  “chloride  of  lime"  in 
large  quantities  to  the  wash  water,  pas¬ 
sages  and  urine  of  such  a  patient,  and  by 
the  careful  cleaning  of  the  hands  of  all 
those  about  him  to  prevent  them  carrying 
germs.  All  liis  eating  utensils  should  be 
boiled  separately,  and  he  should  be 
screened  from  flies,  so  that  germs  from 
about  him  may  not  be  carried  by  these 
pests  to  the  food  and  faces  of  others.  Be¬ 
yond  this  toilets  and  privies  must  be  in 
proper  places,  and  so  kept  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  contents.  A  pure 
water  supply  must  also  be  assured  aud  if 
any  suspicion  of  the  water  exists  it 
should  be  boiled,  for  filtering  in  any  form 
is  rarely  effective  in  removing  typhoid 
germs  Lastly,  the  men  employed  in  all 
distributing  dairies  should  be  regularly 
examined  to  prevent  a  “carrier”  from  en¬ 
tering  their  number. 

LAWRENCE  F.  RAINSFORD.  M.  D. 


Daniel  Webster  Clam  Chowder 

Can  you  give  us  the  recipe  for  Daniel 
Webster’s  dam  chowder — tbe  kind  he  used 
to  make  at  his  home  in  Marshfield.  Mass.? 

E.  C» 

The  foundation  of  New  England  chow¬ 
ders  is  the  same.  Proportions  to  suit  taste. 
Salt,  pork,  potatoes,  onions,  milk,  crack¬ 
ers,  salt  and  pepper.  Probably  the  kind 
Daniel  Webster  was  familiar  with  was 
similar  to  this  recipe,  which  came  from 
Plymouth  and  is  used  in  Green  Harbor 
and  Marshfield.  The  clams  are  the  soft, 
long  clams,  and  not  round  hard  ones.  The 
round,  hard  ones,  or  quahungs.  are  not 
used  to  make  the  regular  clam  chowder 
that  Daniel  Wehster  ate.  They  are  best 
when  taken  from  the  shell  raw,  but  it  is 
easier  to  steam  tbe  clams  and  then  take 
them  from  the  shells.  The  recipe  sent 
calls  for  raw.  fresh,  soft,  long  clams. 

Clam  Chowder. — One  quart  clams,  one 
quart,  sliced  potato,  1  slice  of  fat  pork, 
1  oniou,  1  quart  milk,  common  crackers, 
blitter  size  of  egg.  Cut  off  snouts  of 
clams.  Chop  rims  and  empty  bags  of 
dark  stuff.  For  fish  chowder  use  cod  or 
haddock.  Cut  pork  into  smalt  cubes  and 
fry  out  with  onion  cut  up.  Remove  pork 
and  put  iu  clams,  potatoes,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Cook 
one  hour.  Then  add  one  cup  of  clam 
water  if  clean  and  nice,  also  the  milk  aud 
butter  the  size  of  egg.  Split  crackers,  dip 
in  cold  water,  add  and  bring  to  a  foil. 
Stand  on  back  of  stove,  8  r-  >. 


The  Manufacture  of  Aunt  Mary’s  Apple  Pie — No  Germs  ! 
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Letters  from  the  City  Sister 

The  Country  Woman’s  Appearance 


^  Hand  Pump?  Not  on  your  Life . 

Not  when  I  can  pump  €00  gallons 
per  hour  for  less  than  5  cents. 

I  did  have  a  hand  pump  for  a  while.  But  it  took  too  much  time 
and  muscle-power ,  needed  for  more  profitable  work.  Another  thing, 
when  I  wanted  a  quantity  of  water  for  a  bath  or  something,  that 
tank  was  sure  to  be  low.  So  I  traded  in  my  hand  pump  and  got  a 


My  dear  Sister :  Well,  that  long- 
looked-for  and  much  anticipated  visit  is 
at  an  end,  and  how  we  did  enjoy  it,  didn't 
we?  Eight  years  is  a  long  time  for  two 
sisters  to  be  separated,  and  even  though 
letters  pass  frequently,  there  are  the  little 
intimacies  of  everyday  living,  and  the 
change  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  na¬ 
tures  that  cannot  be  expressed  on  paper. 

For  one  reason,  these  changes  are  per¬ 
ceptible  only  to  those  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  us,  and  are  not  observed  by 
ourselves.  And  then,  for  you  to  bring 
all  four  of  the  children  and  Tom — that 
was  such  a  delightful  surprise,  and  en¬ 
abled  me  to  see  you  as  a  whole.  You  are 
certainly  blessed  in  your  husband — he  is 
so  proud  of  you  all,  aud  as  thoughtful  as 
can  be. 

Old  Friendships. — It  was  a  great 
treat  to  me  to  live  over  the  old  days 
when  we  were  girls  together  on  the  farm, 
and  to  hear  directly  from  all  the  old 
neighbors.  It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  my 
life  that  I  cannot  get  away  from  my 
duties  here  in  the  city  of  toner  and  keep 
more  in  touch  with  the  friends  and  scenes 
of  my  girlhood.  I  am  just  old  enough, 
and  have  been  away  from  the  farm  just 
long  euough  to  appreciate  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  to  uuderstand  that  the 
woman  who  chooses  to  spend  her  days 
there  is  fortunate  after  all.  T  often  think 
that  if  some  of  the  girls  we  knew  us 
schoolmates,  and  who  have  married  and 
settled  right  around  there,  and  who  look 
with  longing,  possibly  envious  eyes,  upon 
those  of  us  who  sought  our  fortunes  in 
the  city,  could  just  see  things  as  we  do, 
they  would  be  far  more  content.  You 
will  say  that  we  have  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  knowledge,  amusement,  and 
self-improvement  that  you  do  not  have. 

We  will  grant  you  are  right,  but  what  if. 
in  the  continual  struggle  to  keep  your 
stomach  filled  and  your  back  covered,  you 
are  so  entirely  worn  out  that  all  the.se  op¬ 
portunities  seem  as  naught?  I  suppose  it 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  these 
women  to  believe  that  I  have  not  been  to 
the  theater  but  once  during  the  past  year ; 
that  it  has  been  seven  or  eight  years  since 
I  went  to  the  opera,  and  never  to  mu¬ 
seums  and  places  of  general  interest  un¬ 
less  I  take  a  visitor  from  out  of  town, 
as  I  did  you  and  Tom.  You  have  been 
here  and  know  that  my  life  is  made  up  of 
just  the  little  things — washing,  ironing, 
baking,  cleaning.  And  then,  for  many 
years,  iu  addition  to  all  that,  teaching. 

But  I  am  glad  that  I  am  well  and  able  to 
keep  my  home  as  I  like  it.  kept,  and  do 
other  work,  too.  I  am  not  complaining 
one  hit. 

Neglect  op  Appearance. — I  am  not 
going  to  talk  any  more  ahout  myself  or 
the  city  for  a  while.  I  don't  want  to  pay 
double  postage  on  this  letter,  and  I  have 
a  lot  to  say  to  you  personally.  In  the 
first  place,  I  feel  like  giving  you  a  good 
ohl-fashioued  shaking  for  looking  the  way 
you  do.  You,  who  used  to  have  such  an 
exquisite  skin,  such  soft  wavy  hair,  and 
such  well-shaped  hands!  It  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  neglect  yourself  that  way,  aud 
you  must  stop  it  this  very  day.  You  are 
a  young  woman — only  30  years  old — and 
there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  hin¬ 
der  your  taking  hold  of  yourself  right 
away,  and  when  you  come  to  visit  me 
again  show  me  a  transformed  woman.  ^ 

You  owe  it  to  Tom  and  the  children  too.  <)m- 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  thau  to  Jtli  ici 
see  a  woman  with  grown  children  who  .tmj  re 
are  proud  of  her — and  by  that  I  mean  -^rp 
proud  of  her  personal  appearance  and  -which 
gracious  manner.  You  can’t  realize  that  jn  q- , , ; 
as  I  do,  for  I  have  lived  about  15  years  j1Jg  ^h 
longer  than  you  have,  and  my  work  with  possibl 
young  women  has  made  it  obligatory  upon  Puck  t 
me  to  give  much  time  and  thought  to  the  care  b, 
study  of  health  and  good  looks.  I  have  as  pos 
been  training  young  girls  to  earn  a  living,  water, 
and  this  work  which  took  me  away  from  filhal  \ 
the  farm,  has  led  me  into  observing  aud  and  le 
learning  many  things  not  found  in  books.  We 
I  had  the  idea  drilled  into  me  in  my  which 
preparation  for  schoolroom  work,  that  also  af 
the  teacher  should  be  an  example  aud  a  They  £ 
model  to  her  pupils,  and  consequently,  I  matoes, 
had  to  present  a  good  appearance  myself,  New 


as  well  as  to  teach  them  the  same  thing. 
In  order  to  compete  with  others  now¬ 
adays,  the  working  girl,  or  the  business 
girl,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  must  look 
carefully  to  her  personal  habits  and  ap¬ 
pearance — it  counts  75  per  cent,  iu  the 
sum  total  of  her  success. 

Improving  The  Figure. — To  begin 
with,  back  yourself  up  against  the  wall 
and  see  how  far  out  of  the  correct  pos¬ 
ture  you  arc  right  now.  See  that  heels, 
elbows,  and  back  of  head  touch  (lie  wall. 
Walk  away  still  retaining  this  posture. 
Feels  awkward  and  stiff,  doesn’t  it? 
Well,  it  doesn’t  look  that  way  at  all,  and 
if  you  will  go  to  the  full  length  mirror 
you  have  there  iu  the  front  hall,  and  ob¬ 
serve  yourself,  you  will  be  mightily  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  change  in  your  appearance. 
I  well  remember  when  a  child  on  the 
farm  of  being  so  round-shouldered  and 
fiat-chested.  Father  was  greatly  disturb¬ 
ed  over  my  “shape,”  as  he  called  it.  and  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  it  seemed  to  me,  he 
would  say,  “Lou,  straighten  up.”  I 
would  immediately  throw  myself  hack 
from  the  hips — I  didn’t  know  how  to 
stand  correctly,  neither  did  he,  so  we 
made  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  It 
was  not  until  I  was  far  along  in  the 
twenties,  very  near  your  age,  that  I 
finally  learned  through  a  friend,  how  to 
assume  the  proper  posture,  viz.,  raise  the 
chest,  draw  in  the  chin  aud  abdomen,  and 
stiffen  my  knees.  It  seemed  so  very 
strange  at  first,  but  T  persisted,  and  now 
any  other  attitude  is  tiring  to  me.  In  sit¬ 
ting  the  same  carriage  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  Never  sit  on  the  small  of  your 
hack,  or  cross  your  knees.  It  throws  the 
body  out  of  its  proper  lines,  and  is  the 
cause  of  more  backache  than  any  other 
one.  thing.  You  will  find  benefit  in  three 
ways  at.  least  from  correct  sitting  and 
standing.  The  lungs  will  have  a  chance 
to  get  fresh  air;  the  stomach  will  he  aide 
to  digest  food,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
back  will  be  strengthened.  Now,  please 
try  taking  this  correct  posture.  Tt  will 
tire  you  the  first  week  or  so.  but  keep  it 
up,  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad.  Let  me 
hear  from  you,  and  he  sure  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  No  doubt,  I  have  not  made  my¬ 
self  clear.  My  love  to  all,  and  a  little 
extra  for  yourself.  lou. 


■ 


Power  Pumper 

(Electric  and  Gasoline) 

No  more  band  pumping-  or  skimp¬ 
ing  on  water  forme.  That  is  one 
thing  that  hasn’t  advanced.  My 
water  system  practically  runs 
itself.  The  engine  is  easy  to  start 
and  runs  without  attention.  I’ve 
had  my  power  outfit  for  five  years 
without  a  cent’s  worth  of  repairs. 
My  advice  to  you  la  "Get  the  Power 
Pumper  System,  Jirsl 

ManyBigAdvantages 

Leader  Power  Pumpers  are  made 
so  good  tliat  there  is  no  trouble  or 
annoyance  from  break-downs  and 
are  almost  noiseless.  They  hist 
four  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
pumps  and  are  very  economical  of 
gasoline.  Theyane  only  expensive 
enough  to  give  lasting  qualify. 

Write  today  for 
our  new  booklet 

“Water  in  Abundance 
Without  Pumping  Drudgery 


... .  y  ■ 
■ 


:  .'fei.-.-’L -  |  The  booklet  gives  full  information 

about  the  water  supply  system 
you  II  never  care  to  change.  If  you  have  a  hand  pump  system,  describe  it  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  economically  you  can  change  over  to  a  Leader  Power  Pumper.  Write  today. 

Branch  Offices;  ( Mention  Ihis  paper  ‘when  you  ■write')  Dent  902 


A  Time  Saver  in 
Household  Work 

That'*  20  Male  Team  Borax ! 

In  the  Laundry . 

Borax  makes  quick  washings 
and  cleanings.  It  dissolves  the 
soap  —  loosens  dirt  —  does  away 
with  hard  rubbing,  softens  the 
water,  kills  germs  and  odors, 
whitens  the  clothing,  brightens 
colors  and  prevents  woolens  from 
shrinking.  Saves  sewing  and 
mending,  too.  Your  clothes  stay 

whole  after  being  washed  with 

— 

20  MuleTeam  Borax 


Thorn’s  nothing  that  makes  r arm  life  mor., 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  ganltm, 

.  barns,  dairy,  troughs,  (ire  protection,  I 
l  etc.  Goulds  Pumps  are  rmr.onohte  in  I 
ft  price,  and  cost  little  to  maintain,  mi 
[{ft  Our  service  Dept,  advice  fr>:-  on  Ml 
Sift  selecting  from  tbq  &J0  6tyles  of  Kjfi 

poULDSPUMPO  jrn 
Wfflk  k>ros  ivrnv  icwvictkj  Ijjjt. 
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T?he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 


Some  Home  Farm  Experiences 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Factory  Farming. — “Doesn’t  your  corn 
look  a  bit  yellow?”  said  an  approaching 
farmer  to  another,  “Why  yes.  and  why 
shouldn’t  it?  I  planted  yellow  corn.” 
“But  really  now,”  persisted  the  man 
again,  “I  don’t  believe  you  will  get  over 
half  s  crop.”  “And  why  should  I?”  came 
the  immediate  answer.  “I  am  raising  it 
on  equal  shares.”  But  the  man  who 
dropped  in  on  the  Pastoral  Parson  the 
other  night  as  he  sat  at  supper  will  not 
even  get  half  a  crop.  In  fact  he  will  get 
no  crop  at  all.  Tie  lias  worked  hard  and 
put  money  into  that  acre  of  corn  and  will 
not  get  his  seed  back.  Though  he  works 
in  a  factory  all  day  long,  the  cry  of  the 
soil  is  so  loud  to  him  that  lie  lias  put  up 
a  little  barn  with  old  boxes  and  built  n 
henhouse  and  is  looking  forward  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  cow  and  rnilk  for  his  little  ones  this 
Winter.  He  wanted  corn  for  his  hens 
and  the  corn  fodder  for  bis  cow,  and  he 
will  get  neither.  lie  paid  live  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  land  and  six  dollars  to 
have  it  plowed  and  harrowed  ami  marked 
out. 

TIrs  Mistake. — Tlis  mistake  is  so  com¬ 
mon  among  those  who  go  out  into  the 
country  from  the  town  to  farm  it  Hint  I 
must  warn  people  against  it.  lie  de¬ 
pended  too  much  on  what  lie  had  read 
about  raising  corn  and  none  at  all  On 
what  the  farmers  in  that  neighborhood 
could  tell  him.  I  sometimes  call  such 
“bulletin"  farmers,  hut  the  native  Yankee 
flunks  of  them  too  often  as  bull-headed 
farmers  of  “thr-know-it-all"  type.  Each 
kind  nf  farmers  needs  to  learn  of  the 
other.  The  old  timer  needs  more  bulle¬ 
tin  and  farm  paper,  the  new  comer  needs 
to  learn  what  he  can  from  the  experience 
of  the  man  who  has  had  years  of  it.  What 
I  told  this  man  in  five  minutes  about  his 
corn,  when  too  late,  would  have  been 
worth  at  the  least  twenty-five  dollars  to 
him  in  the  Spring.  “Put  your  work  ami 
hen  manure  on  a  third  as  much  land” 
was  all  he  needed  to  know.  From  llis 
reading  he  lmd  altogether  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a  plowed-in  sod 
in  growing  corn.  To  him  a  sod  was  a 
Sufi  whether  an  old  worn-out,  thin,  .Tune 
grass  sod  or  a  deep,  rich,  black,  clover 
sod.  Then,  too,  be  erred  in  the  same  way 
in  his  opinion  of  hen  manure.  He  had 
read  of  its  great  value  and  thought  one 
handful,  put  near  the  hill  after  the  corn 
was  tip,  would  grow  corn  !  <  >f  course  it 

is  grand  fertilizer  and  enough  put  where 
it.  belongs  will  raise  about  anything,  but 
from  just  reading  we  get  a  one-sided 
view.  I  read  about  Alfalfa  till  I  wonder 
how  I  have  lived  five  minutes  without  it, 
and  then  I  read  about  clover  and  see 
clearly  that  my  only  salvation  consists  in 
sowing  it  over  the  whole  farm !  I  read 
about  White  Wyandottes  till  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  grab  the  ax  for  my  miserable 
White  Leghorns  and  then  my  eye  catches 
a  report  from  Storrs  College  which  tells 
me  that  the  average  difference  between 
these  Iwo  breeds  for  10  months  amounts 
to  half  an  egg.  and  the  Reds  and  the 
Rocks  are  only  three  eggs  less ! 

ni-x  Sense. — Speaking  of  hens 
prompts  me  to  say  a  word  about  hens  on 
small  places  out  in  the  open  country. 
There  must  be  horse  sense,  though  it  is 
getting  scarce,  and  there  certainly  is  hen 
souse,  though  it  is  hard  to  find.  Piacti- 
cally  all  I  find  to  read,  about  liens,  is 
from  the  big  fellows,  and  more  than  once 
have  I  made  an  expensive  fool  of  myself 
in  trying  to  ape  them  with  my  humble 
flock '  of  less  than  a  hundred.  Their 
whole  method  of  care  and  their  fancy  ex¬ 
pensive  balanced  ration  of  feeding  is  as 
much  suited  to  me  as  a  city  bakery  out¬ 
fit  would  lie  suited  to  our  Summer  camp 
over  by  the  brook.  I  read  of  their  pens 
of  hundreds  and  pens  of  thousands  and 
their  pens  of  breeders  and  their  pens  of 
brooders,  and  I  have  only  one  pen  and 
that’s  full  of  holes — -but  it  contains  -5 
acres — the  size  of  the  farm  !  To  be  sure 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Spring  I  have  a 
place  where  I  Rhut  them  in,  a  time  when 
any  old  lien  will  lay  every  day  anyway, 
but  as  soon  as  the  July  beat  came  on. 
the  trap  of  their  henhouse  was  opened 
and  has  never  been  shut  since.  I  fence  in 
tin'  crop,  not  the  hen.  It  doesn't  hurt  a 
crop  to  put  lip  a  fence  on  the.  side  toward 
the  henhouse,  hut  it  does  hurt  the  lieu 
business  to  fence  it:  for  me,  it  kills  it.  I 
used  to  go  in  town  and  get  wonderful 
compounds  said  to  contain  14  varieties 
of  food,  and  all  the  time  the  poor  hen  was 
dying  to  get  out  and  get  what  she  needed 
herself,  with  no  expense  or  trouble  to  me 
at  all.  Just  now  she  is  getting  whole 
corn  on  the  cob.  oyster  shells,  and  skim- 
milk,  and  these  right  where  she  can  find 
them  at  all  limes,  and  I  got  better  than 
50  per  cent,  eggs. 

Out  Or  In. — I  have  some  cheap  fenc¬ 
ing  that  will  stop  hens  and  some  stakes  I 
keep  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  when¬ 
ever  needed  to  protect  a  crop  or  garden. 
It  takes  only  a  little  time  to  put  ir  up  or 
take  it  down,  and  is  the  most  profitable 
thing  I  do  on  the  farm.  The  hens  pay 
me  big  money  for  my  time.  Only  a  few 
things  need  fencing,  however,  after  they 


have  gotten  a  little  start.  Our  Lima 
beans,  and  bush  beans  and  early  potatoes 
and  beets  and  lettuce  and  cucumbers  and 
squashes  are  right  near  the  henhouse. 
The  hens  have  their  fine  great  dusting 
places  among  the  high  shady  Lima  beaus. 
The  tomatoes  and  strawberries  are  put 
farther  away.  Hens  have  to  be  kept 
away  from  corn  till  it  gets  a  good  start, 
too. 

Keeping  Coot.. — I  know  my  hens 
would  never  lay  as  they  do  shut  up  in  a 
hot  henhouse.  How  well  they  know  the 
coolest  place  ou  the  farm  and  there  they 
gather  during  the  hot  afternoons.  I  hu¬ 
mor  them  with  a  pan  of  skim-milk  right 
handy  aud  a  few  handfuls  of  oyster  shells 
and  really  they  get  about  all  the  rest  of 
the  egg  themselves.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  grain  I  give  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  a  small  farm  that  you  can 
make  the  hens  a  part  of  the  family.  The 
Pastoral  Parson  loves  to  visit  with  thorn 
while  at  the  chores  in  the  morning,  as 
they  mount  up  on  the  scaffold  and  high 
beams  to  lay,  filling  the  barn  with  their 
singing. 

A  Fowl  Tip. — Did  you  ever  see  a 
woman  start  out  after  supper  to  make  m> 


a  batch  of  bread?  She  gets  out  the  milk 
and  the  flour  and  the  salt  and  the  sugar, 
and  goes  for  the  yeast  cake — and  there  is 
none  !  So  my  liens  start  out  as  soon  as 
the  day  grows  cooler  to  make  up  to-mor¬ 
row’s  eggs.  What  with  singiug  and  cack¬ 
ling  and  waiting  a  turn  at  the  nest  and 
much  more  cackling,  there  was  little  time 
for  work  in  the  forenoon.  Then  it  was 
too  hot  to  work  for  three  hours.  But  now 
towards  night,  she  must  make  every  min¬ 
ute  count.  A  little  grass  here  and  little 
clover  there,  a  few  oyster  shells,  a  few 
kernels  of  grain,  some  nice  fresh  water — • 
but  there,  there  isn't  any  water  1  She 
looks  at  the  dry  dish  as  that  woman 
looked  at  the  empty  yeast-cake  box — and 
there  is  neither  egg  nor  bread  to-morrow. 
A  lien  nibbles  away  all  day,  but  her  big 
dinner  comes  at  night.  So  take  this  fowl 
tip  from  me.  Neglect  your  hens  if  need 
he  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  but  make  sure 
she  has  an  abundance  of  everything  need¬ 
ed  at  night.  Then  you’ll  get  your  egg  in 
the  morning. 

A  Regular  Chore. — My  observation 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  greatest  loss 
among  small  farmers  comes  from  the 
miserable  red  mites  on  the  roost.  This 
lias  been  a  dreadful  year  for  them — the 
worst  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  single 
day  the  roosts  are  examined,  and  the  <>il 
can  is  kept  right  there  handy  all  the 
time.  Ou  wash  days  a  big  du.se  of  boiling 
hot  souii  suds,  thrown  on  the  roosts  with 
a  dipper,  is  sure  death  ti»  the  wretches 
and  costs  nothing.  A  little  attention  put 
into  the  state  of  the  henhouse  regularly  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  fancy  foods 
and  rations  and  costs  a  goad  deal  less. 


Hen  Slavery. — I  once  read  of  a  man 
who  refused  to  he  clerk  to  a  hen,  record¬ 
ing  all  her  deeds  and  feeds.  I  refuse  to 
be  a  slave  to  a  hen.  People  tell  me  they 
cannot,  come  to  the  fair,  as  they  must  be 
at  home  iu  time  to  feed  the  hens  1  There 
is  no  regular  "feeding  the  hens"  on  this 
place.  You  could  call  yourself  hoarse 
and  not  a  hen  would  budge.  But  for  the 
skim-milk  I  could  easily  feed  the  hens  a 
week  ahead — simply  throw  in  a  bushel  or 
so  of  ears  of  corn.  Even  if  that  rail  out 
the  corncrih  door  is  always  open,  and  I 
see  many  of  them  prefer  getting  it  them¬ 
selves  direct  from  the  Crib ! 

Winter  Green  Foon. — As  I  look  out 
of  the  window  even  now  I  see  their  Win¬ 
ter  green  food  all  ready  for  them — 
enough  to  last  easily  till  Spring.  I 
chicken-fence  off  a  piece  light  near  the 
henhouse  and  sow  to  rye  each  year.  It  is 
thick  and  green  now.  By  and  by,  when 
the  frost  lias  killed  the  clover  and  the 
other  grasses  are  brown — down  will  come 
this  fence,  aud  how  they  will  pick  that 
rye  this  Winter!  Usually  not  many 
days  in  Connecticut  but  what  they  can 
get.  at  it. 

Tigs  and  Pastures. — The  greatest 
surprise  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  had 
coming  to  him  this  Summer  in  the  fann¬ 
ing  line  is  the  tremendous  saving  it  is  to 
have  the  pig  run  in  a  pasture.  We 
bought  a  sliote  in  the  Spring,  fixed  it  a 
little  nest  or  house  under  the  corn  barn 
aud  fenced  in  a  pasture  with  tin-  brook 
running  through.  There  was  nothing 


Special  in  this  pasture,  but  common 
grass  and  weeds,  but  it  has  been  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  me  how  little  it  has  cost  in 
grain  or  work  to  keep  that  pig,  and  bow 
it  lias  grown!  It  is  never  regularly  fed — 
iu  fact  I  couldn’t  tell  just  when  it  was 
fed  last.  I  shall  have  a  larger  pasture 
next  year,  with  some  clover  in  it — and 
the  brook.  A  couple  of  late  Fall  pigs 
will  be  just  light  to  turn  out  iu  the 
Spring  as  you  would  turn  out  a  calf,  and 
it  will  cost  little  if  any  more  to  grow  and 
fatten  them.  Never  again  will  we  keep 
a  pig  in  a  pen. 

The  Farm  Trinity. — I  cannot  yet  get 
used  to  it,  no  hag  of  grain  in  the  hind  end 
of  the  express  wagon  !  ( 'lover,  clover,  that 
tells  the  story.  The  cows  are  in  clover 
where  we  cut  off  the  oats,  baiting  them 
there  each  morning.  Corn,  oats,  and 
clover — this  i«  the  farm  trinity  for  this 
section.  The  best  cash  crop  is  the  crop 
you  have  to  buy — aud  that  is  grain,  grain, 
grain.  With  grain  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  fowls  and  animals  That  can’t 
he  kept  without  buying  grain  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  ou  this  farm. 

The  Parson  Goes  Sailing.  -The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  was  asked  to  go  for  a  live- 
days’  cruise  ou  th‘‘  Sound.  Being  a  laud- 
lubber  through  aud  through  he  hesitated 
somewhat — but  finally  agreed  to  go. 
Early  one  Monday  morning,  in  the 
densest  kind  of  a  fog  he  started  with  the 
"captain”  down  the  Connecticut  River, 
The  first  thing  was  to  get  the  engine  go¬ 
ing  !  An  auto  engine  may  be  cranky,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  a  boat 
engine.  As  I  saw  this  fellow  laboring  with 
the  contrivance  and  the  sweat  pouring 
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from  him.  I  tried  to  estimate  how  many 
bushels  of  potatoes  one  could  raise  with 
half  the  work  !  At  last  the  thing  started. 
“Can  you  steer?"  lie  shouted  at  me,  "I 
can  steer  a  plow,”  I  said.  “Well,”  said 
he,  “take  this  wheel  and  turn  in  the  op¬ 
posite  way  from  which  you  want  to  go." 
Now  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  often  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  he 
wanted  to  go,  so  he  took  the  wheel  and 
got  along  fairly  well.  The  fog  grew 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  pretty  quick  the 
captain  went  and  got  a  green  box  and 
put  down  beside  me.  I  looked  on  the  box 
and  it  said  “Greenhorn.”  I  thought  this 
was  rubbing  it  in  a  little,  but  kept  my 
peace.  Later  I  discovered  that  this  was 
a  foghorn  box,  which  I  was  to  putno  vig¬ 
orously  on  approaching  a  drawbridge.  I 
reckoned  I  could  have  pumped  enough 
water  for  two  Monday’s  washings  with 
the  energy  I  put  in  that  thing. 

We  Run  Aground. — We  had  just 
safely  cleared  two  drawbridges  and  were 
heading  for  the  open  when  there  was  a 
fearful  grating  underneath  and  the  thing 
stopped.  We  were  stuck  fast  on  the 
sand,  I  had  turned  it  the  way  we  didn’t 
ivant  to  go  all  right !  The  captain  took  a 
huge  anchor  in  a  small  rowboat  and 
rowed  out  in  deep  water  and  dropped  it 
overboard*  Then  he  rushed  hack  and  both 
got  hold  of  a  rope  ns  big  as  your  wrist, 
attached  to  this  anchor  and  began  to 
pull !  We  were  to  pull  that  50-foot  yawl 
out  to  sea.  How  we  pulled  !  IIow  that 
man  sweated.  Had  the  anchor  or  the 
boat  given  a  hit  wo  avou Id  both  have  gone 
instantly  into  the  Avater.  This  Avould 
have  just  suited  the  captain,  avIio,  by 
the.  way.  was  a  parson,  too.  “If  you’re 
trying  to  see  if  you  can  break  this  liaw- 
80iv"  said  I.  "I  don’t  think  avo  can  do 
it.”  And  we  didn’t ! 

A  “Left-Over”  Sea. — After  a  long 
Avhilo  the  tide  floated  us  and  avo  got  be¬ 
hind  a  breakwater  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  after  buying  five  lobsters 
avo  started  across  the  Sound.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  believe  the  captain  had  an  eye  for 
a  full  meal  of  lobsters.  He  said  himself 
he  had  recently  eaten  six  for  his  supper! 
We  got  about:  half  Avay  across  win  n  a 
dead  calm  enveloped  us  as  far  as  the  wind 
Avas  concerned.  Tin-  sails  hung  loose,  but 
there  avoit  great  rollers  on  the  water. 
The  captain  said  it  was  a  “left-over  sea." 
It  raised  us  up  and  dropped  us  down  and 
raised  us  up  and  dropped  us  down  for 
just  about  an  hour  in  a  fearfully  hot  sun. 
Well!  the  captain  came  pretty  near  get¬ 
ting  all  those  lobsters  for  his  supper. 
However,  the  Pastoral  Parson  rallied 
with  the  breeze  in  the  afternoon  and  by 
supper,  time,  having  lost:  his  breakfast 
and  missed  his  dinner,  he  did  such  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  lobsters  that  the  poor  cap¬ 
tain  got  no  more  than  his  share,  if  he  did 
that. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

We  meet  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
do  not  like  their  oavii  name,  and  they  say 
that,  if  they  had  a  chance  to  name  them¬ 
selves  they  would  he  far  better  satisfied 
Under  the  present  common  system  the 
child  has  nothing  to  say  about  lii.s  own 
name,  yet  that  is  a  life  handle  which  will 
be  attached  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 
(If  course  tlmre  are  cases  where  legal 
remedies  have  been  applied  to  cut  off 
a  name  Avliich  is  unsatisfactory,  but  feiv 
people  like  to  do  that.  When  the  name 
is  grafted  on  the  child  Avhile  he  lies  in 
the  cradle,  there  is  little  escape  for  him. 
We  have  heard  of  one  extreme  case  where 
a  baby  was  christened  in  church.  The 
proud  father  carried  the  child  up  to  the 
front  and  held  him  ready  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  while  his  Avife  stood  by  very  proud, 
and  a  little  tearful,  and  all  her  friends 
looked  wise  and  ns  helpful  as  they  could. 
The  mother  had  picked  out  Augustus 
Claude  for  her  sou’s  name,  and  the  min¬ 
ister  was  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
whispering  in  the  father’s  ear  to  make 
sure  of  the  name.  Of  course  the  name 
was  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  the 
minister  had  left  his  glasses  at  home  and 
could  not  read  it.  Unfortunately  he 
stepped  on  the  father’s  foot  on  fi  point 
where  a  pet  corn  was  awaiting  treat¬ 
ment.  and  at  the  same  time  Avhispered  in 
the  father’s  ear  for  the  name  of  the  boy. 
This  parent  forgot  himself  with  the  pain 
from  his  corn,  and  uttered  the  word 
Avhich  seemed  to  him  most  expressive  for 
such  a  place,  “Jehosliaphat” !  The  min¬ 
ister  got  the  name  aud  actually  christ¬ 
ened  Augustus  f'laudo  as  “Jeboshaphat.” 
and  so  strong  was  custom  that  the  poor 
child  A\-ont  through  life  with  that  name 
grafted  upon  him.  This  is  an  extreme 
case.  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  the  country  who  do  not  like 
the  name  which  their  fond  parents  se¬ 
lected  for  them.  Why  not  let  a  person 
select  his  own  name?  Why  tie  us  up 
to  a  name  before  a\'o  are  liable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  it  means?  Why  not  give  us 
a  chance  to  use  something  of  our  own 
judgment  and  our  own  desire  in  putting 
a  handle  upou  life? 
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Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 

Short  Notes  by  Farm  Housewives 


Heard  at  the  Chautauqua 

The  great  event  of  the  Summer  for 
many  of  us — Chautauqua  week — has 
come  and  gone.  This  is  the  third  sea¬ 
son  for  our  city,  and  it  is  good  to  see  the 
increase  in  interest  and  attendance  since 
the  first  year,  not  only  in  the  city,  for 
though  exact  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
our  local  chairman  says  that  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  tickets  were  sold  to  out¬ 
siders.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
farmer’s  family  from  20  miles  away, 
while  around  here,  which  is  10  miles  from 
the  city,  many  of  the  farmers  had  season 
tickets. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  heard  the  same  lectures  and  music 
that  we  did.  The  morning  lectures  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  on  “Child  Life,”  were  very  fine, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  him 
return  next  year.  While  the  listeners  iu 
the  morning  were  mostly  women,  the  men 
who  did  attend  were  deeply  impressed 
and  greatly  interested.  I  saw  two  boys 
of  10  taking  notes  and  could  not  help 
wishing  that  every  young  man  and  girl 
in  the  country  could  hear  Dr,  Lloyd.  I 
shall  have  to  confess  that  most  of  the 
vocal  music  was  beyond  some  of  us.  The 
previous  years  left  us  vritb  some  good  old 
songs  ringing  in  onr  ears  and  also  some 
jolly  ucav  ones;  however,  it  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  those  with  more  cul¬ 
tivated  tastes. 

But  the  lectures  left  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  from  first  to  last.  Joe  R.  Hanly 
spoke  on  American  weaknesses  of  char¬ 
acter,  such  as  the  tendency  toward  preju¬ 
dice  against  people  or  things  with  which 
we  might  be  somewhat  unacquainted  ;  the 
lack  of  self-control  shown  in  regard  to 
public  opinion  or  action,  for  instance,  we 
are  responsible  for  our  foolish  deeds  even 
if  everybody  else  does  the  same ;  and  the 
very  American  quality  of  trying  to  get 
everything  under  the  sun.  He  urged  his 
hearers  to  mix  giving  with  their  getting, 
and  to  try  self-sacrifice  instead  of  ex¬ 
pecting  it  of  other  people. 

Mr.  ICavanaugh  spoke  of  the  abuses  of 
justice  that  had  crept  into  lawT.  Ilis  mes¬ 
sage  to  parents  was  to  teach  in  the  home 
a  wholesome  respect  for  parental  law,  for 
the  laws  of  our  country  and  for  the  law 
of  God.  Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  in  his 
“Acres  of  Diamonds,”  made  one  feel  that 
anything  we  choose  is  ours  for  the  taking, 
while  Dr.  Edward  Ott’s  message  to  this 
nation  of  acquirers  was  to  spend  their 
earnings  not  for  those  things  which  are 
foolish  and  support  a  false  and  inflated 
standard  of  living,  but  wisely  and  well  for 
that  which  gives  real  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure  and  builds  a  true  home. 

Mrs.  Rorer  said  that  sickness,  constitu¬ 
tional  weaknesses  and  consequent  evils 
are  largely  due  to  wrong  foods  and  poor 
methods  of  preparation.  Few  of  us  older 
women  know  much  about  domestic 
science.  What  we  read  about  it  seems 
to  apply  to  city  conditions  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  country.  Now,  if  science  can 
help  us,  I  propose  that  we  try  this  plan 
in  which  a  young  domestic  science  teach¬ 
er,  born  and  brought  up  on  the  farm,  has 
consented  to  help.  Suppose  we  send  a 
list  of  the  foods  used  for  breakfast  or  din¬ 
ner  or  supper  (not  company  meals,  just 
everyday  actual  meals),  and  let  her  tell 
us  wherein  they  are  insufficient  or  too 
abundant,  unbalanced  or  wrong  in  any 
way,  and  she  will  suggest  corrections  and 
the  reasons  for  them.  aims.  a.  G.  doren. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  X.  Y. 


The  Hired  Man  and  His  Wife 

The  letter  on  page  1101  by  “The  Hired 
Man’s  Wife,”  interested  me,  also  the  one 
she  referred  to  on  page  891.  I  too,  am  a 
hired  man’s  wife,  and  for  myself  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  having  found  the 
farmers’  wives  very  kind  and  helpful. 
The  subject  of  the  farmer  and  his  hired 
man  is  one  we  are  interested  in.  We  do 
not  enjoy  moving,  changing  is  not  good 
for  either  party,  hut  what  is  the  hired 
man  to  do,  bear  abuse  and  profanity  day 
in  and  day  out  and  year  in  and  year  out? 
Day  work  is  far  preferable. 

I  think  the  hired  man  should  ask  for 


references  as  well  as  the  employer.  We 
have  no  objection  to  being  the  hired  man 
and  his  wife  if  we  can  be  treated  as  a 
white  man,  not  as  a  slave,  or  as  the 
“scum”  of  the  earth.  Then  again  the 
houses  we  are  asked  to  live  in  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  respectable  people.  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  some  farmers  can’t  got  help  to  stay 
under  the  conditions. 

I  am  glad  that  all  farmers  are  not  that 
kind  and  know  there  must  be  many  such 
as  the  “Hired  Man’s  Wife”  of  page  1101 
refers  to.  We  hare  wished  for  a  farm, 
equipped  with  stock  and  tools,  to  work  on 
shares  so  that  we  might  use  our  common, 
seuse,  judgment  and  be  of  more  value 
than  a  mere  tool.  And  then  again  as  the 
man’s  wife  I  could  be  of  some  use  help¬ 
ing  my  husband  in  many  ways  to  earn 
the  living,  where  now  I  can  sit  around 
and  crochet  or  sew  or  read,  etc.  Wo 
have  not  the  use  of  a  horse  here,  so  are 
dependent  upon  kind  neighbors. 

We  find  all  the  social  life  we  need  or 
wish  in  the  local  church  less  than  a  mile 
away.  If  more  of  our  country  sisters  and 
brothers  would  enter  into  the  church  life 
it  would  mean  much  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  pastor  and  the  little  church. 


We  have  magazines,  books  and  music  and 
The  R.  N.-Y..  and  could  not  get  along 
without  any  of  them.  We  want  more  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  E.  R.  T. 

Genesee  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Wanted  a  Woman 

As  I  read  the  article  by  Reader,  on  page 
1101,  it  set  me  thinking.  Would  there 
be  any  applicants  for  the  place?  I 
asked  the  farmer  what  he  thought  about 
it  and  he  replied  it  must  be  some  far¬ 
mer’s  wife  writing,  as  no  one  else  would 
do  so  much,  and  how  true !  To  read  the 
article  and  not  know  the  different  ways 
of  life  in  the  country  it  would  be  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  I  know  it  is  nothing 
unusual  iu  the  country.  There  are  many 
farmers’  wives  today  doing  as  much  and 
more,  if  possible,  and  get  no  more  iu  re¬ 
turn.  I  hear  some  say  they  would  not  do 
it,  and  many  times  have  these  same  poor 
women  thought  so,  too.  It  certainly  is  a 
case  for  “woman’s  rights”  to  step  in,  but 
I  fear  it  is  too  late  in  most  cases. 

We  must  make  a  start  iu  the  younger 
generations  growing  up  and  teach  our 
boys  that  women  are  not  pieces  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Iu  the  country  if  a  young  man 
thinks  of  marrying,  he  looks  for  the  girl 
that  can  do  the  most  work.  He  does  not 
plan  for  the  comforts  he  can  give  his 
bride,  for  mother  has  always  managed 
with  so  and  so.  The  first  step  in  most 
cases  is  to  start  life  on  a  farm  with  a 


heavy  mortgage.  Naturally  the  young 

bride  is  anxious  to  help  her  husband  and 
must  if  they  succeed,  and  gradually  she 
does  more  and  more,  and  as  the  family 
grows  larger,  puts  more  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  Once  started  how  can  she  do  other¬ 
wise?  I  heard  a  farmer  say  to  bis  wife 

(back-to-the-landers)  when  she  com¬ 

plained  that  she  was  unable  to  do  so 
much :  “What !  Don't  you  expect  to  help 
pay  for  the  farm?  You  know  we  cannot 
afford  to  hire!”  So  work  she  must. 

A  young  man  marries  and  his  folks  are 
well  fixed  financially.  After  a  long  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  hot  house,  his  bride  and  mother 
were  taking  it  easy  one  day  when  the 
young  man  came  in  and  finding  them  in 
easy  chairs,  exclaimed:  “Well,  if  you 
folks  have  nothing  to  do,  but  sit  around, 
you  ha<l  better  take  boarders  and  keep 
busy.”  These  are  a  few  instances  to  show: 
that  the  article  is  not  an  unusual  case. 
When  I  finished  reading  I  said  to  myself: 
“Yes,  there  are  others  in  the  same  boat 
and  I  for  one.”  aunt  Elizabeth. 


“Having  satisfied  you,  sir,”  went  on 
the  book  agent,  “that  you  are  iu  constant 
need  of  our  superb  dictionary,  permit  me 
to  show  you  also  its  greatly  enlarged 
appendix  which  no  family  should  be  with¬ 
out.”  "Nothing  doing,”  gasped  the  pro¬ 
spective  victim.  “It  has  cost  me  8500 
to  have  one  of  those  things  cut  out,  and 
I  want  no  more.” — Woman’s  Journal. 
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Light  Your  House  ani 
To  Cook  Your  Meals 

Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 
lights  her  home  with  carbide  lights — 

She  will  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 
country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  than  any 
discovery  or  invention  of  this  age. 


She  will  tell  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added 
to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin’s  gas  ranges  and  that  she  turns 
the  fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  will  tell  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
and  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
months. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  “friction  igniters”  to  “light  up”  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  man  of  the  house  about 
Union  Carbide  itself — 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
is  quite  like  coal — that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company’s 
warehouse  in  his  district. 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  22  inch— hundred  pound  “drums”  (cans) 
— easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month’s  or  a  year’s 
supply  on  hand  in  a  corner  of  his  barn  or  shed. 


He  will  tell  you  that  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 
his  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  lights  in  the  home  but  he  has  his  own  car¬ 
bide  lights  throughout  his  barns  and  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  round  about — big  brilliant  ball  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  far 
the  most  economical  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  country  homes. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  proof  that  this  is  all 
so  is  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  over  300,000 
country  home  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book¬ 
lets  giving  complete  information  —  with  many 
illustrations. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  10 


New  York  City 
42nd  St.  Building 


Chicago,  HI. 
Peoples  Cas  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kohl  Building 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company- 
New  York  Chicago 


Dept.  10 

San  Francisco 


Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fall  Dresses. — The  feature  that 
comes  as  a  new  note  in  Fall  gowns  is 
the  use  of  a  straight  pleated  underskirt 
and  long  smock  or  coat-like  top.  This 
style  is  shown  for  girls  of  the  “flapper” 
age,  and  also  for  their  elders :  and  is 
decidedly  long-waisted.  This  is  a  style 
that  may  be  modified  for  the  individual 
wearer.  Many  of  these  dresses  are  of 
serge  combined  with  taffeta  or  messaline, 
black  silk  with  dark  blue  serge  appear¬ 
ing  frequently  in  ready-made  dresses,  a 
combination  that  was  much  seen  last 
Winter.  Frequently  these  dresses  have 
braiding  or  beaded  trimming  on  belt  or 
sleeves.  There  are  some  trim  little  dress¬ 
es  for  young  girls  having  the  pleated 
skirt  with  a  straight  boyish-looking  lit¬ 
tle  jacket  bound  with  black  silk  braid. 
Adults  are  to  wear  their  skirts  rather 
longer  on  the  street,  and  decidedly  long¬ 
er  indoors,  it  is  predicted,  but  at  present 
this  is  not  outwardly  apparent.  Autumn 
styles,  as  a  rule,  are  not  “fussy”  aud 
show  more  dignity  of  outline;  dressmak¬ 
ers  returning  from  Europe  say  that  new 
models  are  all  intended  to  give  a  tall 
slim  outline. 

Two  Fall  Coats. — The  traveling  coats 
worn  by  mother  and  daughter  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  both  show  possibilities  for 
home  sewing.  The  child’s  coat  is  a  very 
simple  pattern,  hut  was  given  a  new’ 
touch  by  its  trimming.  It  was  midnight 
blue  basket  cloth,  trimmed  witii  palest 
flesh  pink  broadcloth,  a  combination  of 
color  often  seen  now.  The  hem  of  the 
little  coat  is  turned  up  on  the  outside, 
with  a  piping  of  the  flesh  pink;  a  sim¬ 
ilar  piping  edges  the  yoke,  and  also  the 
edge  of  closing.  Buttons,  collar  and 
cuffs  are  all  of  the  pink  broadcloth.  For 
Winter  wear  such  a  coat  is  interlined 
throughout,  and  the  yoke  padded :  for 
Fall  and  Spring  it  may  m?rely  have  the 
yoke  interlined,  lnit  it  is  better  to  line 
the  whole  coat  with  China  silk,  so  that 
the  dark  color  will  not  rub  off  on  white 
dresses.  The  lining  should  be  flesh  pink. 
If  economy  must  be  considered,  there  is 
a  lustrous  light-weight  lining  called  silk- 
and-cotton  China  silk,  that  is  satisfactory 
for  such  use.  It  is  the  care  given  to 
lining  and  finishing  that  gives  the  right 
look  to  all  home  sewing.  The  little  hat 
worn  by  the  small  girl  is  merely  a  close 
helmet  crown  of  the  blue  basket  cloth, 
having  a  narrow  rolled  brim  faced  with 
the  flesh-pink  broadcloth.  The  orna¬ 
ment  in  front,  which  formed  the  only 
trimming,  was  a  pink  silk  rose  with  a 
worsted  center.  Such  little  hats  are 
often  trimmed  with  a  flower  or  orna¬ 
ment  of  woolen  embroidery. 

A  Comfortable  Model. — The  woman’s 
coat  shown  is  little  different  from  last 
season,  except  that  the  high  muff  col¬ 
lar  is  absent.  Those  swathing  fur  band¬ 
ages  are  the  mark  of  a  last  year’s  coat, 
but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  one, 
aud  by  altering  the  collar  transform  the 
last  year's  coat.  The  garment  illustrated 
was  very  dark  brown  (tote  de  negro) 
velours,  a  loose  mannish  shape,  without 
a  belt,  and  witlij-aglan  sleeves.  It  had  a 
wide  turn-flown  collar  and  deep  gaunt¬ 
let  cuffs  of  champagne-colored  broadcloth. 
The  collar  had  an  under  strap  buttoning 
across  in  front,  to  dose  it;  the  buttons 
were  of  brown  horn.  This  new  coat  at 
once  suggested  an  idea  for  changing  one 
with  a  muff  collar,  by  removing  that  and 
fur  cuffs,  and  replacing  them  with  broad¬ 
cloth  collar  and  cuffs  of  champagne  color, 
fawn,  sand  or  beige.  These  soft  neutral 
colors  go  well  with  brown,  blue  or  green; 
with  a  gray  coat,  Russian  green  or  some 
well-selected  blue  should  be  chosen.  A 
good  many  coats  of  mixed  tweed  have 
collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  broadcloth. 
Some  of  the  coats  have  belts,  some  are 
without.  The  plain  little  black  velvet 
toque  worn  is  draped  with  a  champagne- 
colored  chiffon  veil.  These  draped  veils 
began  to  appear  on  our  streets  in  July, 
and  by  the  middle  of  August  it  looked  as 
though  every  other  woman  in  New  York 
had  bought  one,  bright  purple  and  emer¬ 
ald  green  chiffon  being  everywhere  in  the 
lead,  though  many  lace  veils,  black, 
white  and  colored,  are  in  evidence.  Many 
of  them  were  large  enough  to  come  well 
below  the  waist,  when  folded  over,  a  lit¬ 
tle  turban,  but  they  are  also  worn  on 
hats  with  brims,  folded  snugly  over  the 


crown,  aud  falling  from  the  back  like 
a  widow’s  veil. 

Models  For  Girls. — Three  models  for 
young  girls  were  seen  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop,  that  suggested  ideas  for  home 
dressmakers.  The  one  at  the  left  was 
of  plaid  taffeta  combined  with  plain  dark 
blue  of  the  same  material,  hut  it  at  once 


suggested  itself  as  an  admirable  model 
for  combining  plaid  woolen  goods  with 
plain  serge.  The  serge  may  be  blue, 
brown  <»r  green,  but  should  of  course  be 
like  the  dominant  color  in  the  plaid.  The 
plaid  skirt  is  kilt-pleated;  in  the  model 
the  plaid  was  on  the  bias  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  The  blouse  of  plain 
silk  was  box-pleated,  aud  over  this  was 
a  plastron,  curving  at  the  waist  line  into 
a  belt,  stitched  flat  over  the  pleats. 
Back  and  front  were  alike,  hut  if  de¬ 


sired  the  plastrou  could  be  used  in  the 
front  only,  merely  continuing  the  belt 
across  the  pleats  in  the  back.  A  round 
cape  collar  of  the  plain  goods  sloped 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  back,  with  a 
small  roll  collar  of  the  plaid  over  it. 
The  fastenings,  down  the  center  front, 
were  invisible,  the  six  buttons  at  top  be¬ 
ing  merely  for  ornament.  The  sleeves  of 
plaid  had  falling  cuffs  of  plain  material. 
The  hat  was  a  wide  felt  with  a  figured 
band,  and  a  fancy  feather  pointing  for¬ 
ward  across  the  front. 

An  Arrangement  in  Stripes. — The 
central  figure  was  striped  taffeta,  but 


this  again  is  an  excellent  model  for 
woolen  goods,  fine  striped  worsteds  and 
serges  being  among  attractive  new  ma¬ 
terials.  In  this  dress,  the  skirt  had  a 
yoke  with  vertical  stripes,  while  the  low¬ 
er  part  was  shirred  on  with  stripes  run¬ 
ning  horizontally.  The  material  was 
mingled  stripes  of  brown  aud  blue,  the 
trimming  being  dark  brown  velvet.  A 
four-inch  band  of  velvet  was  put  around 
the  skirt,  blind-stitched  on,  while  a  nar- 
row  fold  of  velvet  stood  up  at  the  top  of 
the  shirring.  The  waist  was  plain  and 


semi-fittiug,  the  stripes  up  and  down.  In 
the  front  was  a  vest-like  panel,  the 
stripes  running  across  at  top  aud  bot¬ 
tom,  and  vertically  in  the  center,  the 
waist  having  a  band  of  velvet  at  each 
side  of  panel.  The  upper  part  of  the 
sleeves  is  cut  with  vertical  stripes,  the 
lower  portion  horizontal,  with  a  narrow 
slanting  band  of  velvet  at  the  seam  just 
above  the  elbow.  There  is  a  straight 
narrow  girdle  of  the  velvet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  vest  is  filled  in  with  a  tuck¬ 


er  of  shirred  organdie,  and  an  organdie 
collar  extends  the  depth  of  the  tucker 
on  each  side  of  vest.  The  points  of  the 
white  organdie  collar  were  tipped  with 
Small  blue  silk  tassels,  and  flaring  orgau- 
die  cuffs  fell  over  the  hands.  A  dress 
made  iu  this  style  would  be  entirely 
suitable  for  a  tall  young  woman,  as 
well  as  for  a  “flapper,”  as  it  is  u  style 
that  is  becoming  to  a  tall  slim  figure. 
The  hat  is  fawn-colored  felt,  with  a  loose 
bow  of  brown  and  blue  silk. 

A  Velveteen  Frock. — The  third  model 
was  a  very  dark  brown  velveteen,  ex¬ 
tremely  plain,  but  most  attractive.  The 
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skirt  was  straight,  rather  high  waisted, 
and  gathered,  except  directly  iu  front. 
On  each  side  of  the  skirt  was  a  triangu¬ 
lar  pocket,  bound  all  around  with  brown 
silk  military  braid.  The  plain  waist 
was  cut  like  a  man’s  evening  waistcoat, 
opening  over  a  white  organdie  “shirt 
front.”  Around  the  opening,  and  be¬ 
yond  it,  following  the  same  outline,  was 
braid  stitched  along  the  upper  side  only, 
so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  tuck.  The 
back  was  trimmed  with  braid  giving  the 
same  outline,  but  of  course  without  the 
vest  opening.  The  long  plain  sleeves  had 
gauntlet  cuffs  edged  with  braid,  and 
there  was  a  single  row  of  braid  at  the 
waistline.  The  closing  was  invisible,  at 
the  side  of  the  vest.  A  touch  of  color 
was  given  by  an  odd  flat  tassel  of  beads, 
directly  in  front  at  the  waist  line.  The 
beads  were  of  several  colors,  yellow, 
bronze  and  green,  and  fell  like  a  gradu¬ 
ated  fringe  from  an  oval  heading.  Such 
ornaments  arc  not  bard  to  make,  and  are 
a  fashionable  finish.  The  hat  worn  is 
a  plain  girlish  shape  of  caf4  an  lait  felt, 
trimmed  with  a  lutestring  band  of  the 
same  color,  with  a  flat  little  pump  bow 
above  it  at  both  hack  and  front. 

Junior  Smocks. — A  shop  making  a 
specialty  of  clothing  for  the  young  re¬ 
cently  displayed  smocks  for  girls  of  from 
four  to  12  years  that  were  very  pretty 
and  practical.  The  material  used  was 
Japanese  crape,  that  solid-colored  cotton 
material  with  a  weave  rather  like  mum¬ 
my  cloth,  and  a  firm  texture.  The 
smocks  were  longer  than  the  ordinary 
middy,  and  not  very  flaring.  There  was 
the  usual  smocking  iu  front  and  back  to 
give  fullness,  and  the  garment  was 
closed  invisibly  at  one  side  of  the  smock¬ 
ing.  The  garment  was  delft  blue, 

*  smocked  in  black  and  rose,  the  long 
sleeve  being  gathered  at  the  wrist  A 
touch  of  novelty  was  given  by  the  hems 
on  collar,  sleeve  and  lower  edge  of  smock. 
These  hems  were  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
were  worked  in  black  cross-stitch,  the 
crosses  being  the  depth  of  the  hem,  and 
about  half  an  inch  apart.  This  eross- 
stiteh  was  worked  over  the  hem.  so  as  to 
make  a  border  just  the  width  of  the 
hem.  The  effect  was  very  pretty,  and 
would  make  an  attractive  trimming  on 
other  garments  for  children. 

Trimmings. — Braids,  military,  Her¬ 
cules  and  soutache,  are  seen  on  street 
dresses  and  jacket  suits,  Embroidery  of 
all  kinds  is  popular;  we  see  some  waists 
and  dresses  of  Georgette  crape  or  silk 
trimmed  with  chenille  embroidery.  Wool¬ 
en  or  crewel  embroidery  retains  its  vogue, 
and  this  is  very  desirable  for  children’s 
woolen  dresses,  as  it  is  so  quickly  done. 
Iu  addition  to  the  blanket  stitch,  which 
we  have  mentioned  before,  darning  and 
cross-stitch  can  be  used  to  good  effect. 
Three  or  five  rows  of  darning  in  German¬ 
town  wool,  spaced  for  the  stitches  to  al¬ 
ternate,  makes  an  attractive  trimming  if 
a  good  color  combination  is  selected,  as 
old  rose  on  dark  blue,  or  alternating  lines 
of  rose  and  willow  green.  Another  new 
old  trimming  seen  on  women’s  dresses  is 
twisted  wool  fringe.  <  >ne  black  serge 
dress  rather  similar  to  the  brown  vel¬ 
veteen  illustrated  was  trimmed  with  red 
stitching  and  red  buttons.  Beads  are 
used  iu  all  sorts  of  trimmings,  including 
flat  motifs  and  odd  little  button-like 
drops,  these  beads  often  showing  some 
combination  of  colors  that  contrasts 
rather  strikingly  with  the  dress. 

Fall  Materials. — Broadcloth,  iu  very 
lustrous  finish,  is  soon  in  shades  of  taupe, 
tan,  blackberry,  browns  and  olives,  Rus¬ 
sian  green,  burgundy,  and  a  variety  of 
blues.  There  are  many  colors  and  quali¬ 
ties  in  gabardine  and  serge,  both  of  these 
materials  continuing  to  hold  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Wool  velours  in  black  is  favored 
for  handsome  street  costumes;  it  is  54 
inches  wide,  and  costs  from  about  $2.50 
to  $3  a  yard.  There  are  a  great  many 
fancy  checks  in  velours  and  worsted  that 
are  favored  for  separate  skirts.  Other 
woolen  dress  fabrics  that  are  seeu  include 
English  meltons,  Scotch  tartans,  cheviots 
and  homespuns,  suede,  tricot  aud  diagonal 
weaves  ia  velours,  and  peau  de  souris. 
The  French  twill  serges  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  one-piece  dresses  for  both 
girls  anil  women.  There  are  attractive 
worsted  serges  iu  regimental  stripes  that 
have  attained  much  favor,  and  handsome 
combinations  of  color  iu, velours  checks. 
Soft  browns  are  plentiful,  and  the  taupe 
shade  now  called  field  mouse.  A  moo: 
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a  tun  en-cuiar  uare  railing  m  gracetm  But  T  liad  seen  a  Land  waved  dimly  in 
lines.  There  was  a  waistcoat  holt  and  darkness  outside,  and  I  contrived  to 
slashed  pockets.  Fashion  orders  long  jeave  the  curtain  caught  a  little  at  the 
lines  iu  these  skirts,  and  such  effects  are  corner,  allowing  a  peep  hole  for  the 
sought  in  the  trimming.  One  model  that  watchers.  The  rest  was  easy.  I  tasted 
will  please  young  women  was  a  kilt-  what  they  gave  me  to  make  sure,  and 
pleated  skirt  of  Scotch  plaid,  having  a  soon  slyly  poured  the  rest  of  the  glass 
deep  girdle  trimmed  with  smoked  pearl  full  into  my  pocket  to  be  soaked  up  by 
buttons.  A  skirt  of  velour  plaid  had  the  the  two  or  three  handkerchiefs  I  had 
front  piped  with  white  broadcloth,  provided  for  the  purpose.  I  praised  the 
trimmed  with  novelty  buttons  and  bound  brand  and  bought  the  rest  of  the  bottle, 
buttonholes  to  simulate  pockets.  A  sim-  standing  close  to  the  curtain  crevice  to 
pie  skirt  of  black  serge  had  a  shirred  complete  the  trade.  Then  I  went  out, 
back,  and  at  the  sides  novelty  pointed  and  beckoned  to  my  watchers  and  showed 
pockets  embroidered  in  gray  wool.  The  them  my  purchase. 

new  blouses  with  peplum  or  basque  call  “It’s  a  beauty  of  a  case  we  will  have,” 
for  a  plainer  style  of  skirt,  without  a  declared  our  helpers,  with  enthusiasm, 
yoke  or  high  girdle.  For  general  use,  “We  saw  plenty  enough.  Good  for  you.” 
a  separate  skirt  of  black  worsted  with  a  “I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  a  whole 
hair-line  stripe  of  white  will  be  found  de-  lot  of  money.” 

sirable,  being  both  smart  and  serviceable;  “Now  for  a  raid,”  said  John  Joy  when 

there  are  also  some  attractive  broken  we  brought  him  our  results. 

checks  aud  plaids  iu  black  and  gray.  Wife  waited  till  Saturday  night,  when 

the  place  would  be  busy  and  well  stocked, 
Neckwear.— Some  of  the  new  collars  and  half  a  dozcn  of  us  with  a  warrant 

are  of  white  broadcloth,  the  edges  finished  and  headed  by  tlie  sheriff  sallied  into  the 
with  old-fashioned  pinking,  some  plain,  stabie  with  a  rush  and  I  showed  them 
and  some  decorated  with  stencilled  flow¬ 
ers  in  color.  Among  them  ai‘o  many 
sailor  collars  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
round,  pointed  and  square;  also  small 
wired  back  collars.  Some  of  tlie  vestees 
have  sailor  collars,  others  the  wired  back 
collars.  The  chief  objection  to  white 
broadcloth  neckwear  is  that  it  soils  very 
easily  and  requires  more  care  in  -wash¬ 
ing  than  muslins  and  organdies.  We  are 
told  to  wash  the  plain  white  broadcloth 
with  lukewarm  water  and  white  soap; 
the  stencilled  collars  are  to  be  cleansed 
with  naphtha.  Deep  cuffs  are  much 
worm  Crepe  de  chine  neckwear  is  very 
popular.  Gauutlet  cuffs  and  large  rolling 
collars  of  white  or  cream  crepe  de  chine, 
batiste  or  organdie,  edged  with  frills,  will 
be  generally  becoming,  and  will  transform 
a  plain  dark  dress. 

Lingerie  Suggestions. — In  cutting 
out  an  envelope  chemise,  one  saves  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  in  the  length  by  cutting 
it  across  the  top  without  shoulder  straps. 

Few  women  use  the  shoulder  straps  indi¬ 
cated  iu  the  pattern,  as  they  are  usually 
cut  away  from  the  trimming,  which  forms 
the  only  strap  over  the  shoulder.  An¬ 
other  saving  is  effected  by  seaming  on  the 
envelope  flap,  instead  of  cutting  it  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  chemise.  There  is 
sometimes  complaint  that  the  buttons  and 
buttonholes  of  the  flap  tear  out.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  two  pleats  at  the  edge  of 
the  flap,  thus  narrowing  it  a  little,  while 
making  it  firmer,  then  stitch  a  piece  of 
half-inch  tape  across,  and  set  the  buttons 
on  this.  Instead  of  putting  buttonholes 
near  the  edge  of  the  chemise,  stitch  a 
band  of  half-inch  material  on  the  under 
side  of  the  front,  four  inches  above  the 
hem,  the  width  of  the  flap.  Work  the 
buttonholes  iu  this  band,  and  button  un¬ 
derneath.  The  strain  on  (lie  buttons  is 
less,  and  tbc  garment  has  a  better  out¬ 
line  than  when  buttoned  right  at  the  edge. 

In  place  of  a  plain  underwaist  or  corset 
cover  little  camisoles  of  ribbou  and  lace 
are  used  under  thin  blouses.  They  are 
easily  made,  the  foundation  being  a  belt 
of  four-inch  ribbon  fastened  with  buttons 
or  snaps,  with  two  wide  ribbon  shoulder 
straps  like  suspenders,  which  may  cross 
in  the  hack,  or  go  straight  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  These  shoulder  straps  are  gathered 
a  little  narrower  at  the  shoulders,  where 
a  little  how  or  satin  flower  is  often  placed. 

A  strip  of  wide  lace  is  then  gathered  to 
the  belt,  attached  to  suspenders  at  sides, 
and  fitted  with  a  beading  at  top,  where 
narrow  ribbou  draws  it  to  the  proper 
size.  A  plain  but  very  dainty  camisole  is 
made  of  crepe  de  chine,  white,  flesh,  or 
the  color  of  the  blouse  with  which  it  is 
worn.  It  is  merely  a  straight  piece,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hem  at  the  bottom  through  which  a 
stout  elastic  is  run,  and  a  casing  of  satin 
ribbon  at  the  top.  Strips  of  crepe, 
bound  with  satin  ribbou,  form  the  shoul¬ 
der  straps.  Camisoles  for  evening  wear 
are  made  of  crepe  de  chine  without  shoul¬ 
der  straps,  with  an  elastic  run  in  top  as 
well  as  bottom,  the  upper  elastic  holding 
the  camisole  just  below  the  arms,  and 
thus  preventing  underwear  from  showing 
over  the  shoulders  through  the  thin 
bodice. 
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CHATTER  XVII. 

A  Visit  From  The  Gang. 

It  was  about  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  shortly  before  Harry  went  home.  We 
two  sat  by  the  etibin  grinding  out  “Old 
Gray  Bonnet,”  “Gayly  O”  and  such  an¬ 
cient  favorites  on  the  grophopboue  with 
my  French  flute  and  Harry’s  nice  tenor 
by  way  of  variation,  when  we  saw  Ha¬ 
zel  Frost  come  hurrying  along  the  road 
and  up  the  steep  slope  to  the,  cabin,  half 
breathless,  and  her  full  brown  eyes  large 
with  excitement.  “O,  Mr.  Spalding,”  she 
cried,  as  soon  its  she  reached  us,  “Bill 
Carey  and  tin*  others  are  going  to  do 
something  to  get  even  with  you  I” 

“They  don’t  worry  me,”  I  replied 
easily.  “AVhat  will  they  do?” 

“I  don’t  know  for  sure.  Ben  I.auty, 
who  works  for  us,  you  know,  is  not  very 
bright.  Father  was  praising  you  today 
about  your  trees  and  chickens,  and  Ben 
Lauty  said,  “I  tiuk  his  farm  won’t  look 
so  pretty  in  a  day  or  two.  Bill  Carey 
tells  me  dot  dere  is  two  kinds  of  raids  and 
der  Spalding  feller  ober  dere  will  find 
out  der  next  kind  soon,  alretty.” 

“And  you  came  to  tell  us,”  said  I 
gratefully. 

"There  was  nobody  else  but  father  and 
Lauty.  Father  is  too  lame  just  now, 
so  I  had  to  come.  I  must  go  back  now,” 
she  insisted. 

“They  will  do  no  harm  now  that  we 
know,  aud  I  have  you  to  thank  that  we 
shall  be  on  the  watch.” 

"O.  that’s  all  right,”  as  she  started  to 
go,  but  I  insisted  on  taking  her  home 
safe.  It  was  small  enough  return  for 
such  friendly  efforts,  and.  to  drop  such 
pretence,  I  was  glad  enough  of  the  chance 
to  walk  with  her,  as  any  young  man 
would  be. 

“They  may  come  tonight  and  they  may 
not,”  I  commented  to  Harry  on  my  re¬ 
turn. 

"What  will  they  do  to  us?” 

“Nothing;  they  are  not  the  kind  to 
pitch  into  a  couple  of  meaty  youug  men 
ou  their  own  property.  1  have  no  barn. 
The  horse  and  cow  are  nearby  and  not 
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I  iutend  to  jail  you,”  I  said 
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rnospuniTY  in  Canada— sooo.ooo.ooo  in 

new  wealth  added  in  1913.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  8(1.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  88.73 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28. 3U  bushels 
per  acre  iu  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  und  full  religious  liberty;  good 
Climate.  (Jet  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway ;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  tlie  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  wafer  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment.  extended1  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  0%;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time,  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  mi-  request.  Heady-uiade 
farms  for  sale.'  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  Wo  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land1;  wo  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  aro  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  yonr  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  .1.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant,  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  Wesr,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Ordinary  paint  will  cover 
only  200  to  250  feet.  The  poorest 
"economy”  in  the  world  is  to  buy 
paint  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Figure  the  cost  per  year 
of  service. 


Purposely  Made  For  Every  Purpose 

are  money-saving  paints,  because 
they  arc  more  elastic  —  cover  more 
b:  ace  — wear  years  longer — resist  the 
weather— end  keep  their  color.  Talk  with 
your Lueos  dealer  aboutiuena  products, 
lie’ll  show  you  bow  to  save  money  on 
paint.  Write  for  book  of  Pointing  Helps, 


Office  928  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SEND 

TO-DAY 


Marshall  Iron  Com  Cr/hs 


Get  Rid  of  Worms! 


is  saliferous,  nud  boiug  always  cut  early, 
is  doubly  liked  by  the  sheep.  The  sup¬ 
plementary  food  is  roots  and  oats.  She 
thinks  that  the  fleece  amply  pays  fur 
their  keep,  and  that  the  lamb  is  to  the 
good,  and  is  clear  profit.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  keep  a  healthy  flock  of 
ewes  through  the  Wiuter  and  Spring. 
Mother  feeds  only  about  a  half-bushel 
(.30  pounds)  of  roots  to,  say,  10  sheep, 
and  she  thinks  this  is  enough.  She  feeds 
only  an  average  of  one-half  pound  of  oats 
a  day  during  the  six  months  of  Wiuter 
and  Spring,  or  to  well  past  lamhing  time, 
which  is  first  of  May.  In  very  cold 
weather  she  feeds  no  roots  at  all.  She 
estimates  that  she  feeds  on  an  average 
not  much  over  six  bushels  of  roots — tur¬ 
nips  and  potatoes  (potatoes  here  can  be 
grown  almost  as  cheaply  as  turnips)  and 
90  pounds  of  oats  (average  price  40  cents 
at  thrashing  time)  value  of  oats  $1.05. 
Counting  the  roots  at  five  cents  a  bushel, 
the.  cost  is  30  cents  for  the  roots  fed  per 
head.  The  oat  straw  has  no  market 
value,  and  therefore  is  not  counted,  so 
that  the  total  feed  cost  is  but  $1.35  for 
the  six  months’  wintering.  As  to  cost  of 
pasturing  she  claims  sheep  should  he 
charged  nothing,  for  sheep  have  a  “gold¬ 
en  hoof,”  and  the  manure,  both  in  the 
Winter  as  well  as  in  the  Summer,  is 
quite  an  item.  But  the  cost  of  fencing 
is  the  chief  item.  This  is,  however,  im¬ 
possible  even  fairly  to  estimate,  as  fences 
of  some  kind  must  necessarily  be  kept  up 
on  account  of  the  other  farm  stock.  As 
her  fleeces  this  year  average  $2.62,  this 
leaves  a  margin  of  $1.27  to  pay  for  up¬ 
keep  of  fences  in  always  good  repair,  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  what  not,  which  she  feels 
sure  is  much  more  than  covers  all  of 
those  items,  so  that  she  is  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  the  lamb  in  the  Fall,  at,  say 
$6,  is  clear  profit  Her  lamb  crop  aver¬ 
aged  this  year,  as  nearly  always,  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  100  per  cent.,  that  is  one  strong 
healthy  Iamb  saved  for  each  owe  in  the 
flock,  and  as  she  always  breeds  her  lambs 
in  the  Fall,  not  believing  in  keeping  a 
sheep  "two  years  for  nothing,”  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  ram,  the  whole  flock 
is  composed  of  breeding  ewes,  including 
the  year-olds,  the  net  profits  of  the  whole 
flock  equal  the  sale  price  of  one  lamb  per 
head  of  flock,  or  about  $6  per  head.  A 
good  profit  surely,  and  the  total  receipts 
per  head  are  or  will  be,  $8.62%,  not  bad 
for  an  old  woman  of  eighty. 

J.  A.  MACDONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Many  animals,  especially  hogs,  are  troubled  with  worms.  When 
your  hogs  are  unthrifty,  you  hear  a  little  cough  now  and  then, 
suspect  worms. 


Keeps  Hogs  Healthy  Expels  Worms 

ns>a  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Bess  Slock  Tonic  will  keep  yoorhogs 

healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  1  have  authorized  my  — 

dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  Tonic  trfST^ 

lor  your  hogs  and.  If  It  does  not  do  all  I  claim.  |us1  ffgjf 

return  the  empty  packages  and  gel  your  money  hack.  ^  w 

My  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed,  hut  a  true  conditioner  and  5§|  *6 

tonic,  highly  concentrated,  which  contains  blood  purifiers,  X 
laxatives  and  drugs  which  are  powerful  worm  expellers.  f  t-: 
Feed  in  small  quantities,  watch  your  hogs  improve.  /  °G 

NEVER  PEDDLED.  SOLD  ONLY  BY  DEALERS.  f  §£  J 

29,000  reliable  dealers  In  U.  S.  handle  If.  Why  pay  the  1 

peddler  twice  my  price?  t  1  >jfl 

25-lb.  Pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50  \  * 

Smaller  packaeea  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  X  A 
the  South).  Valuable  stock  book  mailed  free,  if  you  write  for  it.  V  'A 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio  I  ' 

_  Dr.  Hess  Inntant  Louse  Killer  41 

A  reliable  lloa  killer,  very  quick 
acting.  For  use  on  poultry  and 
stock.  Uso  by  dusting  and 
sprinkling.  Destroys  bugs  on 
cucumber  vines,  cabbage 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-n 

conditions  fowls, 
makes  hens  lay  and 
Is  a  great  help  at 
moulting  time.  VaN 
uablefor  chicks,  for 
pullets  starling  to 
lay  and  for  allgrotva 
fowls.  Costsapcnny 
for  SOfoivlsperday. 
1H  lbs..  Sic;  6  lbs., 
OOe:  13  lbs.,  |1.2S; 
35-lb.  pall,  feM  (ex- 
cept In  Canada  uad 
the  far  West). 
Guarar.tHdA^  --»* 


Write  Dr.  Bess  about  any  sick 
animal  or  live  stock  Ironble, 
enclosing  2c  stamp.  Be  will 
advise  you  free. 


MINERALS 
fs.  HEAVE5,?*. 
^COMPOUND 


BE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 


Booklet  wlm&BlIfKk i  J I  Sqr £\A 

Free  1^SnH9wE3UUB2flSdHUBnHB>!n& 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono, 
-  back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


The  Threshing  Problem 


i  1  J  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 
fOlVCfl  fr'om  t,le  inowa  vims,  wheat,  onls. 

—  rye  and  bai  ley,  A  |>*'ifect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  H.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  hulking  for  for  20  yearn,’’  W,  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand,”  II,  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tonn.  Kxp.  mutton.  Booklet  ~ i  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tend. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Just  drop  me  a  postal  with  your 
A  name,  and  address  on  it  and  I  will  send 
A  you  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  my  big  catalog  ^ 
FREE  and  postpaid.  I  want  to  show  you  how  1 
r  you  can  protect  your  corn  crop  this  year  from  the  rav¬ 

ages  of  rats,  mice,  birds,  fire,  thieves  and  weather — in  short,  save  every 
bushel  of  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ear.  Store  your  corn  in 

Ratproof - Fireproof - Weatherproof 


Stop  the  waste — stop  the  loss  and  save  money.  Marshall” 
Cribs  are  made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Cost  no 
more  than  wood.  Easily  erected;  lust  a  lifetime.  Cure  corn  better, 
keep  it  drier,  free  from  mould  and  retain  germinating  strength 
L  better.  Made  in  3  styles  and  many  sizes  to  fit  any  farm.  Don't 
K  fail  to  write  me  for  your  copy  of  my  big  FREE  catalog  today 

and  find  out  all  about  these  wonderful  modem  com  cribs. 
JOHN  O.  OVERHOLT,  President 

IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  COMPANY^ 

BOX12Q  WOOSTER,  O. 
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grand-dams  “made  good”?  If  so  then 
when  we  select  a  pig  of  individual  merit 
we  may  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  his  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  same  Hues.  As  for 
illustration,  the  American  trotting  horse 
was  bred  for  speed.  He  is  eligible  for 
registration  because  he  is  a  thoroughbred, 
but  then  comes  the  vital  point,  the  official 
record  of  performance,  which  in  this  case 
is  a  question  of  speed,  speed  bringing 
them  into  the  2.-10  class,  and  a  horse¬ 
man  will  select  a  colt  of  this  breed  not 
only  upon  his  individual  merit,  but  must 
know  the  official  record  of  this  particular 
family  of  horses.  IIow  can  the  breeders 
of  purebred  swine  line  up  their  records  so 
we  plain  farmers  will  know  wheu  we  pay 
a  fancy  price  for  a  pig,  we  may  have  a 
right  to  expect,  him  or  her  with  proper 
care  to  develop  into  the  2.30  class?  Even 
the  breeders  of  the  little  red  hen  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  about  surfeited  with  paying  a 
fancy  price  for  feathers,  and  we  are  hnv- 
ing  national  and  international  egg  laying 
contests,  not  to  speak  of  the  increasing 
private  trap-nesting  to  locate  the  real 
business  hen.  Now  why  not  some  method 
devised  for  recording  the  merits  of  any 
particular  strain  or  family  of  purebred 
hogs? 

You  will  find  the  average  fanner  reluc¬ 
tant  to  give  up  $5  or  $10  for  a  purebred 
pig  because  such  a  large  percentage  of 
them  prove  to  be  only  registered  scrubs 
of  a  particular  color,  whereas,  if  he  had 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  pig  would 
make  good,  with  proper  attention,  he 
would  just  as  willingly,  yes,  gladly, 
pay  five  or  even  ten  times  the  price.  The 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle  have  their  regis¬ 
try  of  merit ;  cannot  the  practical  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  swine  devise  an  effective 
method  that  will  protect  not  only  the 
honest  breeders  who  can  and  does  give 
value  for  your  money,  but  also  protects 
the  honest  buyer  from  being  imposed  upon 
with  registered  scrubs?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  rendered  services  of  untold  value  to 
its  readers  in  the  solution  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems;  can  you  not  inaugurate  a  crusade 
among  the  farmers  along  the  lines  above 
indicated,  that  will  cause  the  breeders  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice? 

Texas.  L.  c.  gibbon. 


An  Insurance  for  Sheep 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
says  that  a  good  yard  or  corral  for  night 
herding  the  sheep  is  equivalent  to  insur¬ 
ance.  Most  of  the  losses  from  dogs  occur 
at  night.  By  driving  the  sheep  into  a 
safe  yard  much  of  this  loss  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  : 

On  the  farm  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  a  corral  surrounded  by  a  dog- 
proof  fence  is  provided.  This  fence  is 
five  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  woven 
wire  and  has  a  barbed  wire  at  the  base, 
two  inches  off  the  ground.  Two  barbed 
wires  also  are  stapled  at  the  top;  the 
first,  four  inches  above  the.  woven  wire, 
and  the  second,  eight  inches  above  the 
first.  Thus  a  fence  about  six  and  one- 
half  feet  high  is  provided.  The  corral 
should  be  large  enough  to  maintain  a  good 
stand  of  grass  at  all  times.  One  acre  is 
enough  to  accommodate  100  head  of  ma¬ 
ture  sheep.  Dividing  the  corral  into 
equal  parts  and  alternating  the  sheep  on 
each  portion  every  10  days  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice.  Shade  is  desirable.  Provided  it  is 
well  drained,  rhe  apple  orchard  would 
make  an  ideal  location  for  a  corral. 

An  open  shed  with  southern  exposure 
and  good  drainage,  built  in  the  corral, 
will  protect  sheep  from  cold  rains  and 
thus  materially  lengthen  the  pasturing 
season.  The  equipment,  including  fence 
and  shed  for  300  mature  sheep,  will  cost 
about  $125.  It  affords  dog  protection, 
simplifies  the  breeding  of  ewes,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain  and  the  weaning  of  lambs, 
and  safeguards  against  exposure  to  severe 
weather  and  wet  quarters. 


Home  Cheese  Making 

Will  you  give  directions  for  home 
cheese-making?  I  remember  having  seen 
my  grandmother  make  cheese  from  their 
one  cow  for  family  use.  I  should  like  to 
try  the  experiment  myself,  but  do  not 
know  how  much  rennet  to  use,  what  to 
use  for  a  hoop,  or  how  much  the  milk 
should  be  scalded  mbs.  l.  it.  b. 

New  York. 

To  make  cheddar  cheese  on  the  farm, 
proceed  about  as  follows: 

1.  Place  fresh  milk  iu  some  receptacle 
such  as  ntnv  wash  boiler. 

2.  Heat  milk  to  85  to  SO  degrees  F. 
and  add  rennet  at  rate  of  one-half  ounce 
to  12  gallons  milk.  The  rennet  should  be 
diluted  in  one-half  pint  cold  water  aiul 
stirred  into  milk. 


3.  Allow  milk  to  set  until  curd  breaks 
clean  of  the  forefinger  when  drawn  up 
through  it. 

4.  With  a  butcher’s  knife  cut  curd 
into  little  cubes  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch. 

5  Heat  slowly  to  05  to  OS  degrees  to 
firm  the  curd  and  expel  the  whey.  This 
heating  process  should  take  about  an 
bour. 

6.  Dip  curd  out  of  whey  with  a 
strainer  dipper  and  salt  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  salt  to  300  pounds  curd,  or 

7.  Dip  curd  onto  cheesecloth-covered 
rack  and  allow  it  to  mat  together.  Turn 
the  curd  every  15  minutes. 

8.  In  an  hour  or  two  cut  into  little 
cubes  and  salt  as  per  above  directions. 

0.  Put  curd  in  hoops  and  press. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  regular 
oheese  hoops,  A  strong  pan  or  pail  with 
boles  punched  in  the  bottom  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  container  should  be 
well  lined  with  cheesecloth  and  then  filled 
to  the  brim  with  curd.  Cover  the  top 
with  the  ends  of  the.  cheesecloth.  Place 
a  follower  on  top.  This  follower  must  he 
practically  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
container,  made  so  it  will  just  fit  down 
inside.  On  the  follower  place  a  block  and 
over  this  place  a  pole  about  10  feet  long. 
Fasten  one  end  of  this  pole  to  something 
solid  and  place  the  cheese  two  or  three 
feet  from  this  end.  On  the  other  end 
hang  a  weight,  of  say  25  pounds.  This 
will  make  a  steady  pressure  on  the 
cheese.  Gradually  increase  the  weight. 
In  24  to  48  hours  the  cheese  will  have 
been  sufficiently  pressed,  and  may  be 
bandaged  and  removed  to  cellar  for  cur¬ 
ing.  The  cheese  should  be  turned  over 
and  rubbed  every  few  days,  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  mold.  ■  ir.  F.  J. 

"What  did  the  jury  do  to  Si  Haw¬ 
kins  fer  stealin’  Bill  Bailey's  sheep?” 
"Found  him  not  guilty,  but  said  that  if 
they  was  him  they’d  take  the  sheep  back.” 
— Browning’s  Magazine. 


HORSES 


Pay*  The 
Freight  & 
Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  or  service¬ 
able  ago  by  .the  riQ.OUO  Champion 
CARNOT  (6fi66fl)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Percheroiin,  Belgian*.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Tonies,  write 
forcat.  Pricesrlght.  Temstosult. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middletlvld.  Ohio  R.  R.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Peuna.  R.  R. 


sale— Sported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares,  4  years  old.  W.  F.  WENOT  FARM.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

[  .%  JERSEYS  ~| 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

••  Production  our  Watchword.** 

We  have  just  received  from  the  press  our  SPRING. 
1816.  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  lack  of  room,  I  will  sell  about  twenty 
lu  ad  of  cow*.  Also  have  heifer  calves  for  sale. 

Charles  G. Fester,  P.D. Bax  173, Morristown, Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  valve:;.  $25  and  tin;  heifers.  $.'>0  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Blilrj..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fo r S a  le— Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bull  Calf^jj0^ 

Pam,  Oxford  Qnnon,  279021.  Daughter  of  Mauser's 
Qneen,  203664.  Sire,  His  Majesty  the  King  2nd, 
1172/9;  His  Majesty  the  King:  Combination’s  Orey 
Belle.  Addross.  Lewis  Farm,  Brookf  ield,  Mush. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Green 


Best  all  ’round  Dairy  Cow— hardy,  prolific,  PRO¬ 
FITABLE.  Big  producer  of  STANDARD  milk, 
which  passes  all  requirements  everywhere.  Our 
Association  really  co-operates  with  member:;  in 
the  sale  of  AYRSHIRE  products — actually  helps 
them  make  PROFITS  from  AYRSHIRES.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

0.  M.  WINSLOW,  fit.’y 

21  PARK  ST.,  -  BRANDON,  VT. 


Having  Decided  to  Leave  the  Farm 

I  amOfferingMyHerd  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

Cnr  Qalp  The  Herd  Bull  i«  an  Inbred  Rose  of  Glen- 
i  ui  uaic  'l’hero  are  nine  females;  a  part  have 

Register  of  Merit  Records!  two  Bull  calves.  All  are 
bred  rich  in  tho  blood  of  Rose  of  Glenside  and  the 

Clays.  .  A.  H.  PNINCC,  Menloor  Falla,  N.  V. 


Milch  Goats 


(£5  pair  of  male  and  female.  Huhcsiiihe 
Fionhhh  I’OVBIfiX  YAAPS,  Berkshire,  N.  V  | 


EWhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HOLSTEINS 


A  young  herd  that  will  event¬ 
ually  make  you  a  prominent 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
BREEDER  for  only  $1,200 

Ten  heifers  and  a  good  A.R.O.  bull, 
from  six  to  nine  months  old.  The  blood 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Aaggie  Cornu¬ 
copia  Johanna  T.ad,  Lilith  Pauline  De 
Kol’s  Count,  ami  such  cows  as  Pontiac 
J.ady  Korndyke(38.03  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  day*)  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
(34.32)  and  Beauty  Pietertje  (30.51). 

LAUREL FARM  H  AMILTOnI  .*  Y\ 


SpotFarm  HoIsteins,$15 

%  Holstein  heifer  calve*,  *15 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  or  5. 
88  high-grade  cows,  due  to 
rcslitn  Aug.,  Kept.  35  bigh- 
jgrade  yearling-  and  two  year- 
olds.  86  regiatei'  d  heifer*,  1 
to  2  year*  old.  in  registered 
heifer  valves,  5  months  old. 
Registered  bulls  all  ages. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  welt  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
4UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  6u  day*.  They  aro  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  870  to  *135  per  head, 
inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
•  UU  bred  to  good  registered  LI.  F.  bulls.  Price  865 
to  875  per  head.  Two  flue  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNOERS  &  SOM  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.V. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  lu  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows.tliatfill  the  pail. 

20  Registered  cows  In  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontine,  n  33  lb.  bull. 

10  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  It  months  old. 

SO  heifer  calves,  10  dayB  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  V,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5- 


uni  -Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 

nUUw  I  LIliO  f(l,0  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sour  of  a  ,75.61  lb.  sire,  A.  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  payments.  Partners  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F{° oSSgYui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaiia*.  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifersandcows. Nobluff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridje,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


CUERNSEYS 


)aa  r.norncovc  Service  Bulls,  BredHelfera 
Leg.uuernseys  and  Heifer  Calves,  at  very 
aasonable prices.  TWIN  BROOK  FARM.  Newville,  Penna. 


GUERNSEY  BULL^“ost 


four  years 
t  breeding: 

great  bargain.  SUNNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM,  Riegelsville.  Pa. 


old,  by  Langwater  Dictator  15068.  (treat  breeding; 
itbs  . .  . 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Registered  Guernsey  bull  calf,  dropped  Aug.  10,  lQlfi. 
WeU-brcxl,  hc-althy,  practical  individual.  Private  herd 
record  credits  dam  with  337  lbs.  butter  fat  in  one  year 
with  first  calf.  Sire's  dam  made  official  record,  627  lbs. 
butter  fat  with  first  calf  in  one  year.  Sensible  price. 
Write  for  particulars. 

MORELL  SMITH,  Supt.,  Manhssset,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 


QUALITY  with  QUANTITY 

5000  cows  averaRe  in  yearly  test  oyer  8800  9 
Bounds  of  milk  testing  about  5%  tat. 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklets. 

flm.Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 


SHEEP 


RegisteredShropshireRam  y  e  tt  r  2  j  „ , 


Kcgiftermi  Hamps hire R a m La m bs  StJTf. 

REGISTERED  SHR0PSH1RES 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  quuik£eat 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y, 


An  extra  fine 

Price  reasonable.  R.  CURTIS  MILLER,  Ballston  Lake,  N  Y. 


Timio  Qkpon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

lUniadllcBp  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  hoars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  t.he  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival’s  Sttccesor, 
Masterpiece  Branford  Premier,  Branford 
Hope  fit  1 J  ,i-e  5th,  an  d  Lee  Premier’s  lti  v  a  I . 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  quote  you  on  anything  in 
the  line  of  Btrkehires 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


BerKsliireS 

Service  Boar*  and  Pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by  Suc¬ 
cessor's  Fearnaught  194311. 

'  _  CHELSEA,  VT 


SUNRISE  FARM 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eighty  selected  youne  lows,  safe  with  pie,  for  fall 
litters,  by  the  service  of  massive  boars.  Many  of  the 
sows  ore  themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  for  list.  H.  C.4H.B.  HARPENDING.  Boxl5,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

JL  GBIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 

GrandviawFarm  Berkshires 


Springbank Herd  of  Berkshires  Boara.nli« 


service 

,,  _ _J»rnh  and 

April,  1916,  weaned  shotos.  Ono  2  year  old  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer's  Champion  5tli,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  prop.,  Marbletfale.  Ct. 


*25. 


.  I-  C.?s 


boars,  Silts,  $20- 
Pigs  all  ages.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius.  New  York 


Fill  .h hflH  ft  I  r  Pi<r«  «»ven  weeks  old, $5.  Sire, 
run  OIQOu  U.I.  V.  rigs  White  Fmgle  Boy;  grand 

Sire,  King  of  Models.  VERNON  LAFEER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FNHRPR^MMV  PABM  u  f1 IWSANO  PI6L  Re /Swh 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  l.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 


Ridgety  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 


Rflff  kfprpfffl  I  P,  «  6  to 8  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large 
negisiereau.l.  U.  S  healthy,  prolific  stock.  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  H.  Alexander.  Hardman,  N.Y, 

Berkshire  and  O*  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boare  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  Individuals:  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBELE  FARMS.  SmithvMe  f  lals,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  PUREBRED  BOARS  «S;%*: 

four  8-week  Berkshires,  *7  each.  Ail  outstanding 
individuals.  Wialorton  Farms,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


OLLIHSJERSEY 


Healthy, 


/,  Prolific  Swine/, 

—no  breed  thriven  better,  or 
given  more  ptgy  pcrbtter.  Wo 
Roller  now  Hpeelallv  tine  bred 

8owj.  Book  Free.  ^ 


P'9  i 

bred 


f  J>75  lbs. in 
I  "*9  months. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVI1CW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  AVinston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


FFRDFT^  FAR  S  A I  F  Booklet  and  price  tist  free 

rcnncio  rut*  ihlc  JNa.  f.  murrh,  ncw  undon,  o 


WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C.  D.9IUKRAY,  New  London,  O. 


eithereotor;  small.  Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Book 

and  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  0. 

PIJPS  FOR  SAI  F  Shepherds,  En- 

rur,0r  Ari\0/\L.C,1.1,sh foxhounds, 
Scotch  Colhes-males,  $4;  females,  $7  Berkshire 
1'ioueer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire, New  York 

Fmrlkh  Softer Pun<l  Immediate  Sale.  *10  and  $15. 

CngllbllDBUBirupa  HENRI  BREWSTER.  Jr..  Cornwall,  N.  T. 
FOXUOU.NI>  PUPS  -i-  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 

Champion  Collie  Pups 

hens,  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  and  sows.  Altavista  Farm.0arlinaian.Md. 

IF  Pf  JPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

LLl  L.  rUrD  j,re)son  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS^y^ 
Two  Fine  Airedale 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppys  for  Sale  sKa 

by  William  Briar,  Ison  of  Champion  Soudan’Swiv- 
eller)  Allstoue  Black  *  >ak,  and  York  Master  Key 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK  MEAD.  Amenia.  N.  Y. 

Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies  Bi°tchn0iStlwhe<ini 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook,  stud 

THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  BRED  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  AIREDALE.  Won  two 

championship*.  oKoluat  be-st  Curt  torn  and  un«»’r  *£  tarrk<r  Rn  AnOcrlca,  nuch  a** 

V*  atsoo,  Jurrett,  Mortimer.  V  IicuJ  utu!  >aw*.i  rvmxrWkhUi  bon.-.  k.*.*n  d*rk 

terrier  ere*,  utraichc.  *  i rm  tarro ,  "  W*.  A  DASHING.  FIERY.  teA*ni!lo*nt  aatttlftl 
hunter  or  ifaro  <Jev*n  Muraxe.  A  MAN'S  DO(2r  *U  >W,  eh  terrier,  Second  to  oon* 
alive  today.  Stud  tee  S2S.  Ftthc-id  blbchcji  to  Wminn;  N.  J.  For  xalo.  hlteh 
already  served  by  th*  a  Soya  stud  SlOo.oo.  Puppies  for  later  delivery  from  him 
ffiOeacn.  Mur*  reserved  m  tttivuftert.  Other  ouiif  fee  lowrer.  lfooktoc. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS.  Wwton.  N.  J..  Box  la 
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YOU  should  know 
the  real  truth  about 
shot  shells.  You  can 
have  sample  Black  Shells 
— Free— also  a  booklet  of 
information  on  how  to 
make  important  tests. 

When  you  have  made  these 
tests  you  will  know  what  shell 
has  the  quickest,  strongest  pri¬ 
mer,  the  best  pattern  and  great¬ 
est  penetration,  and  most  re¬ 
liable  waterproofing. 


© 


BLACK  SHEllS 

Smokeless  d  Stack  Powdery 


Just  send  this  advertisement 
back  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  and  that  of  your  ammu¬ 
nition  dealer  written  on  the 
margin.  We  will  send  immedi¬ 
ately  an  order  for  the  three  free 
shells  from  your  dealer* s  stock 
and  also  an  order  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  booklet 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2554  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 


Illllllllllllllil 


All  Sorts  and  Conditions 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World's 
Best 
Roofing 


Send  at  once  for  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Roofing  Book.  We  quote 
Rock-Bottom  Brices  and  pay  the 
freight  on  Roofing1,  Siding,  Cell¬ 
ing,  etc.  Everything  the  biggest 
values  for  the  money  ever  offered. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
r‘Reo”  Metal  Shimjles 

outlasts  three  ordinary  roofs.  No 
painting,  no  repairs.  Rot,  tiro, 
rust-proof.  Guaranteed  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Can  be  laid  over 
old  shingles  if  desired. 

Edwards  Galvanized  Metal 
Shingles.  Roofing,  Siding,  Cell- 
ing,  or  finish  in  extra  heavy  galv¬ 
anised  by 

Our  Exclusive 
Tlebtcote  Process 

by  which  sides  and  edges  are  a 3 
heavily  galvanised  us  body  of 
sliced.  No  weak  spots  anywhere. 

By  menial  of  our  Patent  Inter¬ 
locking  Device  all  nails  an’ driven 
through  under  layer  of  metal  only 
no  exposure— no  leaks. 

TheGalvanizingTest 

Take  any  other  galvanized  9twl, 
bend  it  back  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  denies  of  galvan¬ 
izing  will  flake  off.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you’ll  find  no  flaking.  Edwards 
product  A  arc  superior  yet  ocll 
for  fins  than  other  material*. 


"Spanish  " 
Metal  Tile 


Edwards  Patent 
“Grip  Lock  ' 

inarm  in  raw 


Corrugated 


mi  'y.ft 

ini  SkE 

■JL 

!!!! 

If 

n«  ST-r 

i 

w&t 
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Garage  $C0.50 

Send 

for  Garage  Book  showing 


“n.  Brick  Siding 

bis 

rdl  FREE 
at“  Roofing 
Book 

will  prove  to  you  that 
we  make  lower  I  freight 
paid  prices.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  Roofing  Sam¬ 
ples.  Aak  for  copy  of 
FREE  Bis*  No.  973 

The  Edwards  Mfg. 
Co,  923-973  Pike  St., 
Cincinnati.  0. 


□  Book  Coupon 


able, Fireproof. Metal 

Garages,  *69.Ki  and  S  WFG’,^„ 

up,  1, invest  prices  Jr  823-973  Pike  St-,  Cincinnati,  0 

ever  made.  /  Please  send  FREE  samples. 
Send  for  book  .  w  Freight  Paid  prices  and  World's 
Greatest  Roofiing  Book  No.  973 


op.  I. invest  price 
ever  made. 
Send  for  book  * 
—today.  S 

/  Name. 


Address. 


Most  of  the  poets  have  had  their  turn 
at  dairying.  Most  of  them  single  out  the 
dairymaid  as  the  target  for  their  verse, 
but  the  cow  has  beeu  well  painted  with 
poetry  (?).  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Holstein  cattle  have  had  the  best  of  this 
round  with  the  poets.  Here  is  “a  toast*’ 
printed  in  Black  and  White  Record — 
taken  from  the  programme  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  bnni]uet  at  Detroit:  • 

A  Toast 

(Tune:  Michigan,  My  Michigan) 

We  drink  to  you  a  toast  tonight. 

To  all  who  love  the  Black  and  White. 
With  Holstein  milk  we  drink  your  health  ; 
We  wish  you  luck,  unbounded  wealth. 
Hood  Hols! ciu  milk,  you’re  food  for  man; 
The  best  produced  since  time  began. 

Let  them  deny  it  if  they  can  ; 

We  prove  it.  true  in  Michigan. 

Kentucky  has  its  famed  liigh-hall. 

In  Kansas,  water — that  is  all, 

New  England  folks  drink  only  tea; 

But  Michigan  says,  “milk  for  me.” 

Just  Holstein  milk,  just  milk  for  me, 

It  beats  your  whiskey  or  your  tea  ; 

Official  drink  it  soon  will  he, 

In  Michigan,  in  Michigan. 

As  a  “toast”  that  is  far  above  the  av¬ 
erage,  and  as  a  truth  it  hits  the  bull’s 
eye.  The  dairymen  need  an  increase  of 
milk  consumption  just  as  the  apple 
growers  needed  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  We  must  all  get  busy  at  the 
task  of  increasing  the  demand  for  milk 
by  calling  for  it  at  every  public  talde. 


Cultivating  the  Farmer’s  Wife 

How  glad  I  was  to  read  of  the  woman 
who  was  careful  of  John  E.  Smith’s 
wife!  Such  care,  I  am  convinced,  is  all 
too  infrequent.  The  tired  housewife  is 
saving  of  everything  but  her  own  health 
and  strength,  on  which  depend  the  com¬ 
fort  and  well-being  of  the  farm  and  fam¬ 
ily. 

Farm  wives  invariably  pity  the  bride 
who  comes  into  their  midst.  While  she 
is  showing  them  her  new  furniture,  kitch¬ 
en  cabinet,  oil  stove,  neat  house  dresses 
and  many  conveniences,  they  gaze  on  her 
happy  countenance  with  commiseration, 
wondering  how  long  her  bloom  will  last. 
When  she  returns  their  neighborly  visits, 
she  makes  a  silent  vow  never  to  have 
shut-up  rooms,  where  iu  order  to  exclude 
flies,  air  is  also  excluded ;  not  to  wash, 
iron  and  can  fruit  all  in  one  day  until 
frazzled  nerves  yield  to  the  proverbial 
last  straw  and  vent  their  irritation  on 
the  first  offender,  and  not  to  save  every 
penny  she  can  make  to  pay  for  groceries 
so  the  farmer  can  use  his  surplus  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  latest  improved  machinery. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  the  only  woman 
on  our  farm.  When  I  feel  that  I  have 
too  much  to  do,  as  every  housekeeper 
sometimes  does,  I  sit  down  and  consider 
Ways  and  means  of  remedying  this.  I 
hire  my  washing  and  pay  it  Out  of  my 
own  money  made  on  eggs  and  chickens. 
The  woman  lecturer  at  our  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  said  it  was  impossible  to  hire 
washing  done  in  her  native  country. 
That  region  must  be  thinly  settled,  and 
with  prosperous  folk.  I  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  washing  done  for  a  moderate 
wage.  Not  at  the  house  though :  l  send  it; 
it  way.  Next  comes  ironing.  I  divide  it 
in  .two  parts  for  two  mornings.  When 
my  neighbor  at  three  o’clock  on  a  July 
afternoon  tells  me  over  the  ’phone  that 
She  is  ironing,  I  say  mentally.  ’’Wlmt  a 
poor  manager,”  as  I  take  my  book  to  the 
hammock  in  the  shade.  If  she  could  see 
me,  she  would  assume  a  virtuous  expres¬ 
sion  and  exclaim,  “IIow  lazy!” 

The  white  linen  table  and  bureau  cov¬ 
ers  are  kept  for  occasional  use.  not 
ironed  every  week;  a  roll  of  crape  paper 
cut  iu  suitable  lengths  takes  their  places. 
White  oilcloth  is  better  011  washstands. 
For  the  dining  table,  first,  cover  with  a 
white  cloth  so  that  about  six  inches  hang 
over  all  around;  over  this  lay  white  oil¬ 
cloth  trimmed  to  about  one  inch  below 
the  edge  all  around,  just  enough  to  catch 
the  rub  from  the  elbows.  The  oil  cloth 
can  be  quickly  wiped  up  after  a  meal  and 
hits  of  jelly,  butter  or  spilled  coffee  leave 
no  further  trace. 

“But,”  says  the  bride.”  I  have  my 
white  linen  covers,  beautiful  with  lace, 
tablecloths,  napkins,  etc.,  and  I  don’t 


want  to  spend  the  money  for  crape  paper, 
paper  napkins  and  oilcloth." 

“Indeed,  and  to  wbat  better  use  can 
you  put  small  change  than  saving  your¬ 
self  instead  of  buying  your  husband  a 
smoking  stand  or  walking  stick*'” 

The  papers  and  magazines  write  of 
women  as  a  parasite,  spendthrift  and 
vampire.  There  may  he  such  in  cities 
but  in  our  country  circle,  the  women  arc 
equal  earners  with  their  husbands,  but 
often  too  self-sacrificing  to  claim  their 
part  of  the  pay.  E.  w.  S. 

Thrashing  Day 

The  noonday  whistle  blows  from  the 
neighboring  town,  ami  all  is  quiet  in  the 
barn.  The  thrashers  are  marching 
towards  the  house  and  awaiting  their  turn 
at  the  wash  bench.  It  is  a  jolly  crowd  of 
hungry  men.  As  I  pass  back  and  forth 
putting  the  eatables  upon  the  table,  I 
catch  a  few  sentences. 

“Well,  Gus,  wlmt  do  you  say  for  to¬ 
day?  Will  it  be  roast  chicken  fricassee 
or  chicken  pie?” 

“Don’t  know  about  that,  but  bet  we’ll 
get  apple  pie.” 

I  began  to  fear  they  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  as  I  had  neither.  After  dinner 
I  spoke  to  one  of  the  men  and  asked 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  their  dinner, 
as  I  had  overheard  their  remarks  before 
dinner. 

It  was  the  owner  of  the  thrasher  and 
helper  who  had  been  tailing.  He  said 
nearly  every  place  they  went  the  farmers 
had  chicken  in  some  way,  and  he  was 
“chickened  to  death,”  and  most  places 
served  pie  for  dessert,  and  all  women 
were  not  expert  in  the  art  of  making  good 
pie.  It  taught  me  a  lesson  and  since 
then  we  eat  chicken,  but  have  meat  on 
thrashing  day.  Stews,  pot  roast  or  pot 
pie  are  good.  It  is  not  expensive  and 
makes  plenty  of  gravy.  I  use  beef,  veal 
or  land).  For  dessert  I  make  puddings 
with  fruit,  tapioca,  cottage  or  rice,  and 
always  have  a  large  pan  of  baked  beans, 
potatoes,  white  and  sweet,  and  one  other 
vegetable.  I  never  forget  pickle#  of  some 
kind,  as  most  men  like  them.  This  is 
not  a  hard  dinner  to  prepare  when  there 
is  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  all. 

AUNT  ELIZABETH. 


A  Dry  Earth  Closet 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  Tm;  It.  N.-Y. 
a  description  of  an  outdoor  closet  with  n 
bucket  enclosed  that  could  be  taken  out 
and  emptied.  Would  you  give  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  so  built  time  a  woman  could 
clean  it?  I  am  an  old  woman  and  have 
a  hard  time  getting  anything  like  that 
done.  READER. 

There  have  been  many  devices  for  the 
sanitary  disposal  of  human  wastes,  some 
of  them  practicable  and  some  smacking 
more  of  the  experimental  laboratory  than 
of  the  everyday  home.  About  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  a  device  as  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  to  meet  your  peculiar  needs  is  a 
large  galvanized  pail  of  Bin’ll  size  as  you 
can  conveniently  handle;  this  rn  he  placed 
beneath  the  fly-tight  scat  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  privy  and  the  contents  kept  covered 
with  dry  loam  or  road  dust.  A  box  of 
the  latter  should  be  near  h.v  su  that  a 
handful  could  frequently  thrown  into  the 
pail.  The  chief  objection  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  necessity  of  frequently 
emptying  such  a  pail.  but.  if  a  hole  is  dug 
conveniently  near,  the  pail  may  he  emp¬ 
tied  into  5c  and  the  contents  covered  with 
a  little  of  the  earth  from  the  excavation. 
Dry  earth  is  nature’s  great  absorbent,  de¬ 
odorizer  and  purifier,  but  it  is  not.  di¬ 
rectly,  a  germ  destroyer,  a  -  fecal  dis¬ 
charges  covered  by  it  should  not  he  with¬ 
in  drainage  distance  of  any  well. 

M.  B.  D. 

Cat  and  Birds. — Stray  cats  have  come 
and  determinedly  remained  with  u<.  and 
we  feared  they  would  drive  tin*  birds 
away,  but  xve  never  had  more  songsters 
about  us.  nor  more  tame  —and  rhej  lmve 
cleared  the  barns  of  rats  and  mice  and 
the  garden  of  moles.  Last  Winter  the 
barn  and  grain  bins  were  over-run  with 
them,  traps  becoming  useless  after  two  or 
three  had  been  caught.  They  were  even 
wary  of  poisoned  bait.  st.  E,  LEAKE. 


KRESO  DIP  N9I 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a. 21  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  I  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  iu  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVES  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH. 


FEED 

i' 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  puichased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


pulp,  ftfuten  f'^rd.CC'f  .T  distillcrb'  ^ mi rw, wheat  bran, 
wheat  mkldHnttS  an»J  a  little  salt,  that?  all;  each  m- 


»lsvi»7U  absolutely  uniform.  and  always 

.  .  .  - _ - _ i.  _*  _ *11.  _ .  .1. 


f*ir  rnoro  prut  its.  Sold  on  "money  tick  it  «ol  tai'si'W 
elan,  tho  decision  being  entimly  up  to  yon. 

Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  ua  if  none  near  you. 
TT1F  USROWE  MIUINU  CO.  B55  Gillespie  Blk.  Octroi!,  Midi. 


I'»* 


^URE/to 
Harness  Oil  fj 

"0RQIUN6  BLACKlffc  AND 

*  SSSSS,  ™E  4K 

a«r.iage  hops  s*. 


GW  eSv  rAt” 
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Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  .. 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Straw— Boat  rye  . 

Short  and  tangled  . 
Winter  bran,  sacked,  ton 
Kprlng  bran,  sacked  . . . . 

I,lvo  steers,  lOO  lbs . 

Cows,  1 09  lbs . 

Calves,  100  lbs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs,  100  lbs . 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


September  7,  1916 


SILO  FILLERS 
HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES 


MILK. 

The  Borden  prices  for  six  months,  beginning 
with  April,  make  no  quotation  on  milk  lower 
than  3.3  per  cent.  fat.  The  schedule  below,  per 
100  pounds,  is  for  points  in  the  100-nillc  ship¬ 
ping  limit.  Outside  points  receive  an  agreed 
amount  less.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  4 3  on  methods  are  fits 
counted  10  cents  per  100  lbs,  from  this  schedule. 

3.3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

April  . *1.00  $1.50  *1.71  $1.80  $2.01 

May  .  1.25  1.31  1,40  1.01  1.70 

June  .  1.00  1.15  1.80  1.45  1.00 

July  .  1.85  1.41  1.50  1.71  1,80 

August.  .  1.51  1.57  1.72  1.87  2.03 

September  ....  1.60  l.CG  3.81  1,90  2,11 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  have  been  lighter,  owing  to  the 
temporary  holding  up  of  shipments  last  week, 
when  n  railroad  strike  seemed  probable.  Re¬ 
tailers  and  jobbers  laid  in  large  stocks  on  the 
chance  of  scarcity,  however,  so  that  trading 
has  been  light.  Brices  remain  well  up  on  the 
higher  grades.  C'ity-made,  renovated,  and  pack¬ 
ing  stock  are  dull.  Some  export  business  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on,  but  of  small  volume. 

Creamery,  tnney  lb .  34  @  34% 

Good  to  Choice  . 31  @  33 

Lower  Grades .  28  @  30 

Dairy,  best .  32  @  32% 

Common  to  Good .  .25  @  30 

City  made .  25  @  27^ 

Packing  Stock . 23  ©  25% 

Process  .  25  @  20 

Klgin,  111.,  butter  market  31%  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices,  both  here  and  at  interior  points,  are 
very  high — four  to  five  cents  above  last  year 
in  the  primary  markets,  where  around  18  cents 
is  being  paid  for  Cheddars.  Good  domestic 
cheese  now  costs  the  consumer  25  to  30  cents 
per  pound  in  this  city.  Exporters  are  unable 
to  do  much  at  the  figures. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  18%@  10 

Good  to  choice .  18  @  18% 

Lower  grades... .  15  @  18 

Daisies,  best.... .  19  @  19% 

Young  Americas .  19%@  2U 

Bklms,  beet .  15  @  16% 

Falrtogood.. .  8  &  11 

Salamanca,  18% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  17% 

Cuba.  N.  Y.,  18% 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  17% 

Plymouth,  Wls.,  17%@18 

EGGS. 

Market  conditions  have  been  much  the  same 
as  with  butter,  buyers  having  stocked  up  heav¬ 
ily  last  week  fearing  «  shortage.  Fancy  white 
and  best  storage  are  two  to  three  cents  higher; 
under  grades  decidedly  dull.  A  ease  of  eggs 
was  recently  scon  with  no  divider  at  the  bottom 
of  one  layer,  -o  that  the  eggs  from  above  were 
resting  directly  on  those  below.  Fortunately  it; 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  unusually  merciful  ex¬ 
press  ineu,  so  that  only  one  egg  was  cracked. 
As  ordinarily  handled  there  would  have  been 
two  dozen  or  more  broken,  and  the  whole  ease 
a  sticky  mess. 

White,  chqlnn  to  fancy,  large  .  46  @  48 

Mcdiuu^togood . 38  &  42 

Mixed  colors,  best . 40  @  43 

Common  to  good .  30  &  35 

Storage  . 28  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb .  20  @  22 

Fowls  .  18  @  21 

Boosters  . 13  @  14 

Geese  . 12  @  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. , 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  30  @  35 

Old  .  25  @  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  31 

Broilers,  comuioh  to  good  .  27  @  20 

Fowls . .  18  @  23 

Ducks,  Spring .  20  &  21 

8quabs,  dot . 125  @  5  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 600  @1075 

Bulls .  6  00  @6  75 

Cows  . 4  DO  @  7  OH 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 13  00  @15  00 

Culls . - .  6  00  @  8  50 

Sheep.JlOO  lbs .  6  00  @  7  50 

Lambs  . 10  III)  @12  80 

Hogs . . .  9  50  @1150 

WOOL, 

The  market  is  in  strdbg  position  on  both  spec¬ 
ulative  ami  mill  demand.  Recent  business  at 
Boston  has  been:  New  York  and  .Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  35  to  3(1;  half  blood,  36  to  37; 
three-eighths  blood,  41  to  42.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  39;  throe-ciglithd 
blood,  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  75  @  9  20 

Medium  . 8  50  @8  90 

Pea  . 8  SO  @  9  40 

Red  Kidney .  ....  8  70  @  9  15 

White  Kidney  .  8  90  @9  60 

Yellow, Eye .  7  70  @  7  75 

Lima,  California .  6  30  @6  40 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples—  Kvap.,  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7% 

Lower  grades .  5%@  6!* 

Sun  dried . . .  5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb . . . .  7hj @  9 

Apricots...  . 12  @  14 

Peaches .  6  @  7% 

Currants  .  12  ffl  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  apples  are  moderate,  and  high 
prices  have  been  secured  for  elioice  Alexander, 
N.  W.  Greening  and  Duchess.  Gulls  ant! 
windfalls  selling  at  any  price  needed  to  move 
them.  Peaches  are  doing  a  little  better  than 
last  week,  though  sales  above  $2.25  per  carrier 
are  scarce,  and  75  cents  is  shout  the  top  for 
ltl-quart  baskets  of  choice.  Kmnll  sixes  bring  25 
rents  per  basket  up.  Pears  quite  scarce  and 
bringing  extreme  prices  when  fancy.  Many  are 
small  because  of  (fry  weather.  Near-by  grapes 
selling  poorly,  ns  they  arc  sour  and  undesirable. 
Native  musknielons  selling  at  u  wide  range. 
All  occasional  lot  brings  $2  per  bushel  crate, 
but  $1  Is  nearer  the  average. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  26 

N,  W.  Greening .  3  00  @  4|50 

Oldenburg  .  3  00  @  3  25 

Graveustein  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Windfalls,  hhl .  76  @125 

Pears  Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @6  50 

K letter,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  60 

Clapp  . 3  6(1  &  D  50 

Anjou .  2  00  @  3  25 

Blackberries,  qt  . . . .  6  ®  ti 

lluckelberrles,  qt . 10  @  16 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  6  @  8 

Musknielons,  bu.  orate . >0  <S8  2  76 

Watermelons,  earload  .  250  00  @  300  00 

Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  1  50  @  2  60 

Nearby,  16-qt  tikt .  45  @  70 

Fresh  Figs,  qt .  6  @  n 

Grapes,  4-lb.  tokt . 8  w  10 


MIDDLE  WEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

CHICAGO. 

Butter,  host  creamery  .  30  (3 > 

E ggn.  gathered  .  25  (S’ 

Potatoes,  barrel  .  3.75  (® 

Steers.  100  lba .  6.75  @1 

Slockeni  and  feeders  .  5.10  (3> 

(Iowa  . . 3.50  (S’ 

Fftlve8  .  8.50  @1 

Sheep  . .  . 4.00  (5 

(iambs  . 7.50  (S  i 

Tioga  .  9.45  (S  I 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Butter,  creamery  .  28  (5 

Egga  .  24  O' 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 7.00  @1 

Calves  .  6.00  @1 

Sheen  . 5.00  @ 

Lambs  .  7.00  <g  l 

Apples,  bbl.  . 2.00  (S’ 

Peaches,  bu . 2.50  @ 

Potatoes,  bu .  1.00  @ 

Cabbage,  ton  . . 25.00  @4 

Live  fowls  .  13  (5 

Livo  chickens  .  16  © 

PITTSBURG. 

Butter,  creamery  . 24  (S' 

Cheese  . to  <§ 

Eggs  . 20  @ 

Apples,  bbl . 2.00  (« 

Peaches,  hu . 2.00  (« 

Onions,  bu . 1.50  (6i 

Cabbage,  barrel  . 3.25  <« 

Potatoes,  barrel  .  3.50  (5 

liny  No.  1  Timothy  . 15.25  Cal 

Lower  (trades  . ,.11.50  @i 

Wheat  Bran  . 21.no  @2 

Middlings  . 28.00  @3 

Livo  Steers  .  7.00  (6 

Milch  cows  . ....40.00  @8 

Calves  . . 10.00  («  1 

Sheep  . 6.00  (S’ 

Lamb3  .  8.00  (6 1 

Hogs  . . S.50  <g  1 


HIST  THINK  OF  IT  A  18-lneh  manage  cutter,  with  travel- 
JU31  iniNAUr  II.  Inptable.  Blower  pine  and  mounted  on 
wheda  for  I  In.  t,w  v>- 1  price  or  5290.  And  the  Heavl-riotl  melno, 
the  most  elm  pie,  di.rable  and  powerful  ongiuo  for  ire  tlio  «r«r  of¬ 
fered.  WORDS  cun ‘t  duncribe  thin  engine;  you  want  to  nee  It  work 
right  on  rnur  oremlrr*-  70a  want  to  »«•  It  eldn  by  aide  of  other 
engines,  end  then  weigh  rnr.nlt*.  THK  FNtllNF  Will  DO  IT'S 
OWN  VAlNINa  AND  TALK  IN  WOflbS  VOU  WlU.  UNOtK- 
STAND.  VOU  WILL  CALL  IT  TNIf  WONDER  ENGINE.  Catalog 
free  on  r—yucet.  TMs  t-utelog  tuuane  money  saving  for  YOU.  llet 
it  now  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

203  Fulton  Street  -  •  .  New  York  City 


THE  GREAT 

National  Dairy  Show 

Is  To  Be  Held  This  Year 

October  12  to  21  Inclusive 

=—  ■■  =  AT  ~  ■ 

Springfield, Massachusetts 


In  Five  Enormous  New  Concrete.  Brick 
and  Steel  Buildings  Covering  400,000 
Square  Feet  of  Groutidin  al70  AcrcTracl. 
Larger  and  More  Convenient  and  Better 
in  Appointments  than  any  other  Similarly 
Used  Buildings  in  America. 

This  Show  affords  a  Short  Course  in  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  can  not  lie  equalled.  1,000 
of  the  Best  Dairy  Cows  in  the  World  As¬ 
sembled  from  all  over  America.  50.000 
Square  Feet  of  Operating  Modern  Dairy 
Machinery,  Form  and  Barn  Equipment: 
Silos,  Motor  Trucks  and  Everything  that 
a  Dairy  man  Should  Have.  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation,  Ice  Cream  Manufacturing,  Com 
petitive  Exhibits  of  Dairy  Products  from 
every  State  Displayed  in  Mammoth  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Domestic  Science  Demonstra¬ 
tions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Grade  Cattle  Exhibit,  Exhibit  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Students  Judging  Contests. 
20,000  Square  Feet  Boy  and  Girl  Agricultural  Dis 

Bln y.  A  Meeting  Place  for  the  Dairy  World, 
raft  Horses— Horse  Show.  All  Under  Cover. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rales  From  Everywhere 


V  dif  at  6  cents  a  gallon  used  In  OTTAWA 
makes  moro  dependable 
power  than  22  cent  gasoline  in  any 
engine.  Sizes  1%  to  22  H-P.  Sold 
(QQuCT  direct.  9  montha  trial.  10-yaar  guar- 
antae.  Over  a  million  H-P  in  use  today. 
Cashorterma.  Engine  hook  free.  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 
69ZKIng  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


“ROUGH  ON  RATS”  SSWIVKbKS 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Doga.  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs,  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows, 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator  :it 
Drug  and  Countl-y  stores,  Economy  Size*  25c.  50c. 
Small  15c.  Used  tbo  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Rough  on  Ran  Novor  Fails.  Refuse  ALL  Substitutes. 


This  Warranted 

1  full-sized  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 

\  $18.75 

V  ^  freight  prepaid  to  any5u- 
\  tion  East  of  the  Mississip- 
VA  pi  Rivet.  Full  particulars 
on  application. 

z=Q  HOBSON  &  CO. 

Box  47 


Easton,  Pa. 


■  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions 

to  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  or  renewal— One  of  (he  two  may 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending  Sept.  7, 
1016 1 

Butter,  lbs.  .  2.783.76C 

Eggs,  doz .  1,454.820 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  13,38! 

Live  Poultry,  orates  . .  12.264 

Cotton,  bales  . . 25I8G3 

Apples,  bbls . 2.'L60f 

Lemons,  boxes  .  4.004 

Onions,  sacks  .  3IL377 

Oranges,  boxes  .  26A42 

Potatoes,  bbls .  73  284 

com.  bush .  347*000 

Hay,  tons  .  3,229 

tints,  bush . 506.009 

Bvo.  busll . 3,750 

Wheat,  bush .  3,427,300 

Rosin,  Mils . 19,002 

Npts.  Turp,,  bbls . l’?l(17 

Tar.  . . *  goj 


Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket. 
Knife,  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pot 
isli  German  Silver  holster, 
brass  lining,  3% -inch  Cellu 
loid  bandit*.  The  mutorinl  lx 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  bludc  bears  the  trade 
mark  "Keen  Kutter,"  which 
in  itself  is  mifiiclent  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  in  of  the  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  suhscrip- 
*  lions  they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in 
place  of  cash) to  our  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 
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C*e  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Reliable  PowerandSei<Yice 


KggBSfe 

m 


m 


,lmw.  •njjjjj. 


Price  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  buying  a  farm  engine.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  “how  long  will  it  last”?  and  “can  I  depend  on  it"? 

When  you 

ll'Zl  ^des'aTiSti°r»g 

fA'drZ/VCS^  service.  . 

There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  *  ** 

on  Lauson  and  Frost  King  Engines  than  any  other.  Semi*  ra 

steel  cylinder  and  piston,  accurately  ground  to  size..  This 
means  sustained  power  and  an  engine  as  accurate  in  ad*  I  ]  j  ill  |,  | 


lustment,  and  tharrfor*  as  economical.  aJtet  five  years'  use  as  when 
new.  Lawson  ructlax]  el  hilin<sn]f  every  engine  Insures  smooth 
tunning,  tow  cost  of  upkeep  arid  estra  years  ot  service.  .  ?!|| 

The  LausonorFrortKIrgtradc-matlcon  an  engine  Is  a  warranty 
Otlong.  satisfactory  service. 

ASK  YOUR  DFALliK  to  showryou  a  T-auSon  Fneine.  Note  Its 
easy  starring  and  smooth  running.  It  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Lauson  r'jP 
and  "Frost  King"  Engines,  write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  a  Free  Copy  ol  the  Lauson  Farm  Engine  Book.  State  what  rF 
size  engine  you  are  interested  in.  BCa 

The  John  Uni  on  Mfg.  Co.,  218  Monroe  St. ,  NewHolttein,  Wit, 


The 

Germ-killing  Disinfecting 
White  Paint 


will  protect  your  cattle  from  all  in* 
fectious  disease.  Anthrax,  glanders, 

i  foot-and-mouth  and  kindred  dis¬ 
eases,  are  easily  contracted,  often 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  once 
started  may  wif>c  out  a  lifetime's 
work.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use 
this  preventive.  It  is  a  snow-white 
mineral  paint  in  powder  form,  ready 
to  be  puc  on  with  brush  or  sprayer 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water. 
Contains  the  world’s  most  power¬ 
ful  germicide  -  20  times  stronger 
than  pure  Carbolic  acid.  Harmless 
to  man  or  beast  but  will  instantly 
destroy  lice,  mites,  nits,  tick*  and 
all  other  binds  of  vermin  that  make 
restless,  discontented  cattle.  It  pu¬ 
rifies  the  air.  Will  not  taint  milk. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

to  spread  health  and  sunshine  into  the  dark  cor¬ 
ner*  of  your  barns,  ccllara,  poultry-houses,  pig¬ 
geries.  etc.  It  will  not  spoil  or  lose  its  strength 
by  shiuciinp.  Excellent  for  a  ruiny-day job.  Or¬ 
der  some  right  now  and  bnvo  it  handy.  Your 
dealer  will  supply  you.  If  not,  send  Uia  name  and 
your  order  to  Ud.  Prompt  uhipment. 

10  lbs.  (10  gala.),  £1  plnn  postage. 

20  lbs.  <20  gala.), *2  delivered  free, 

60  lbs.  (50  gal*.)  ,  U  **  *' 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  ES0  sq.  ft.,  and 
booklet  "The  Disinfectant  That  Faints”  for  25 
ceut3  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  DcpL  R,  New  York 


U  WITTE  Engines  are  Just  nn  good  on  I  can  build  ' 
’  them— regardless  of  price  and  profit.  Buck  of  every 
WITTE  engine  is  a  clean.  SO-ynar  record,  and  the 
largest  direct-selling,  exclusive  engine  ful-L’Cy  in 
America.  We  make  nothing  but  engines  and  sell 
direct  from  factory  to  user.  No  dealers. 

WHTR  Kniribea  ere  built  In  fi,  $,  4.  «,  fl.  12.  IS  end  22 

I  H-l'.  slixsondio  riitr-r. -*t  Kljbs  to  upornto  on  l‘.«*r-^'*ne.  . 
I  u»  v.iino,  Nnplie'-je.DivciOi-.oyr  tin*  In  nt»luin»ry,  Emm! 

|  SKvfcibl*.  pon*t>lo  ond  tawsrur  lyj*;,.  J 

Ik  Wrltn  tf-txT  far  tr*a  book.  "Hair  to  Jodtre  A 

111,  ):-  imo«,”iunJmy  W  <J«r  tri.-ilogrr:  t-yei-r  euia-  ill 

I  III,  ”  M 


^Gasolene 


^  1%  to  16  H.  p.  $29.85  up. 

Suitahle  for  pumping  water,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  ensilage,  operating 
dairy,  spraying,  electric  and  threshing 
machinery,  or  any  general  A  power  re¬ 
quirement.  fca 


Get  one 


Write  for 
Ireecat- 
alog  and 
new  low 
prices, 
stating  . 
sizede-  «i 
sired. 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.9.A. 


win  ini  1 

your  Silo  quick  1 

j  Lower  a-plenty  In  your  regular  farm  1 
1  engine  to  run  it.  It  will  cut  as  fast  as  1 
yon  Mn  supply— do  even  cutting— el¬ 
evate  any  height.  Swift,  safe,  durable. 
If  your  dealer  is  sold  out,  tell  him 
“  Telegraph  the  factory.’*  . 

m^tk  The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.  >i 
OX20  Canton,  O.  J 


U  A  DU  C  C  T  C  D  Si  if  UatUer- 

llAniCd  I  kit  ing  for  cut¬ 
ting  Com  Cane  mid  Kaffir  Com. 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  luir- 
Mun  und  hev.-ri  cuts  and 


W  Wills  venter.  _ 

shock*  011  mil  ton  Own  Binder. 
Bold  in  every  state.  1'rtee  only  $22  wilh  fodder  bind¬ 
er.  The  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  Cue  market 
tliat  ts  giving  uut vernal  naUxfaciiob,— Pextcr  L.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Sandy  Creek.  N.  V.,  writes  1  ”3  years  Ago  1  pur¬ 
chased  your  Corn  JTarvexTer,  Would  nor  tnkoi  times 
the  price  of  the  timeliino  if  I  OOUld  leRgCt  nnutlierone." 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  fhieeriniii-e,  Oltln.  “Works  6  times 
better  than  I  exp'1  Saved  >40  in  tabor  (his  fall.” 
Uoy  Apple.  Fmiwrtvlilfc  Ohio:  “I  him)  used  a  com 
ishoeker,  com  binder  atid  2  p ivnxl  •ipiehliiee  but  your 
machine  bents  them  all  and  takes  less  tw  ine  of  any  ma¬ 
chine  1  lure  ever  used.”  Join-  K  Hung,  May  Hold,  Ok  la. 
“Vour  burvesler  gave  good  8Hti  ’fact  ion  while  using  fill¬ 
ing  our  silo.'’  K.  F.  Roegnilx.  Otis. Colo,  “.lust  received 
a  letter  from  my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn 
binder  unit  l«a  culling  corn  and  eate  now.  Says  it 


Sold  mounted 
or  unmounted 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


The  preatoBt  roof  yet  invented.  Pcrnilta  yr.u  to  fin  nflo  clear  to  the 
too  na  shown*  When  enoila^e  aettk-s  you  have  full  silo  ot  feeilm* 
time  Adds  6  to  9  feet  to  your  silo.  Coeta  you  pulhintf  |>ec:iuaa  ^ 
the  $50  to  $100  extra  ensilage  pay*  lor  roof  Unt  year  and  gives  you 
a  profit  besides. 
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(Continued  from  page  1204) 
than  we  are  can  wp  ever  hope  to  become 
strong  and  enduring  ns  a  factor  iu  public 
affairs.  I  suppose  you  realize  that  this 
great  milk  question,  right  now,  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  helping  the  big.  pros¬ 
perous  dairymen  as  of  giving  the  little 
fellows  a  fairer  show  and  a  larger  slice  of 
hope.  Would  I  actually^  have  a  young 
fellow  like  my  friend  William  do  such 
simple  and  uncomfortable  tbiugs  as  I 
have  mentioned?  , 

Why  not?  It  is  easier  to  help  others 
by  proxy  or  go  wandering  off  i.fter 
strange  adventures,  but  "The  Greeks  are 
at  pour  door!"  The  gold  mine  of  human 
service  and  happiness  is  not  far  away 
among  the  hills — but  right  in  pour  own 
back  yard!  ’  it.  w.  C. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  steamer  Suffolk, 
owned  by  the  Coastwise  Transportation 
Company  of  this  city,  has  heoti  chartered 
for  five  years  to  a  Philadelphia  concern 
at  an  annual  rate  of  {5500,000.  The  rate 
is  believed  by  marine  brokers  to  be  the 
highest  on  record  for  a  vessel  of  her  size 
over  such  a  term  of  years.  The  Suffolk 
will  he  employed  in  carrying  coal  from 
Philadelphia  to  South  America,  returning 
With  manganese  ore. 

John  P.  St.  Johu,  who  was  twice  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  temperance  advocates  iu 
the  United  Slates,  died  at  Olathe,  Kan., 
Aug.  51.  aged  S3.  I  To  had  been  in  failing 
health  since  lie  was  prostrated  by  heat 
two  months  ago  while  on  a  speaking  tour. 
Mx\  St.  John  was  born  in  Brookville, 
I nd.,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War, 
living  mustered  out  a  (lieutenant  Colonel. 
From  1872  to  1873  he  was  in  the  Kansas 
Senate,  and  was  Governor  from  1ST!)  to 
1883.  He  ran  for  President  on  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  ticket  in  1884.  but  supported  Wil¬ 
liam  .T.  Bryan  for  President  in  1900. 

The  slide  in  the  Panama  Canal,  Aug. 
31,  was  a  purely  local  Toovenn-ut  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  great  slides 
which  closed  the  waterway  Iasi  year. 
War  Department  reports,  Sept.  1,  from 
Gov.  Goethals  said  the  movement  oc¬ 
curred  along  the  Cuoaracba  Channel, 
which  was  congested  slightly  for  200  feet 
and  impedes  traffic  so  ships  will  he  held 
up  about  two  days  while  the  construction 
is  being  cleared.  Gen.  Ooethals  said  the 
movement  had  no  connection  with  the 
Culebra  slides,  and  that  there  was  ap¬ 
parently  no  danger  of  large  obstructions 
in  the  canal. 

Minister  of  Labor  Crothers  of  Canada 
issued.  Sept.  1,  a  warning  to  railway 
workers  in  Canada  that  they  Avouhl  be 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  if  they  joined 
with  American  railway  workers  in  the 
threatened  strike.  A  majority  of  the 
Canadian  workers  are  affiliated  with  the 
American  railway  brotherhoods.  The 
Canadian  workers,  the  Minister  said, 
should  observe  the  Canadian  Jaw  rather 
than  foreign  instructions. 

The  Pequot  Casino,  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  was  destroyed  by  tire.  Sept.  4. 
with  a  loss  of  $75.0o0.  This  is  the  fourth 
rime  the  Casino  has  been  burned  during 
the  past  25  years. 

Sept.  4  fire  at  Midland  Bench,  Staten 
Island,  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of 
$23,000,  uninsured,  the  fire  being  watched 
by  about  10.000  excursionists. 

Sept.  2  the  heads  of  the  four  railway 
unions  revoked  the  order  fur  a  'national 
railway  strike  Sept.  4,  Congress  having 
passed  an  eight-hour  law  Sept,  1,  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  Sept,  3. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  28,  after  an  extremely  bitter  all¬ 
day  debate.  The  eight-hour  law  settle¬ 
ment.  as  made  by  Congress,  lays  upon  the 
railroads,  according  to  brotherhood  lead¬ 
ers,  a  heavier  burden  than  they  would 
have  sustained  through  an  acceptance  of 
the  terms  offered  by  President.  Wilson, 
which  they  rejected.  President.  "Wilson’s 
plan  would  have  applied,  only  to  engin¬ 
eers,  firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen  on 
freight  trains.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  pre¬ 
scribes  the  eight-hour  day  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  on  trains  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Ensign  Fitzhugli  Green,  T*.  S.  X.,  who 
went  with  the  Donald  B.  MacMillan  ex¬ 
pedition  three  years  ago  to  find  "Crocker 
Land.”  the  territory  which  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Robert  E.  Peary  claimed  as  one 
of  his  discoveries  in  the  Arctic,  returned 
on  the  Seandinuvinii-Amerioan  liner 
United  States  from  Copenhagen  Sept.  5. 
He  said  be  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
land,  though  he  made  observations  twen¬ 
ty  miles  further  from  shore  than  did  Ad¬ 
miral  Peary.  lie  stud  lie  did  see  mir¬ 
ages,  which  might  have  led  anyone  to 
suppose  that  land  lay  in  that  regiou.  lie 
will  make  a  full  report  later  to  the  Navy 
Department. 

WASHINGTON-  -Government  manu¬ 
facture  of  print  paper  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  office  was  proposed.  Aug. 
31,  in  a  bill  by  Representative  Tavernier 
of  Illinois.  The  purpose  is  to  strike  at 
present  prices  of  paper. 

In  the  hope  of  saving  the  armored 
cruiser  Memphis  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  in  Santo  Domingo  harbor,  the  Navy 
Department  ordered  Naval  Constructor 
Dubose,  Aug.  31,  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
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from  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantic  fleet. 
A  revised  casualty  list  gives  a  probable 
death  total  of  41  in  the  wreck. 

President  Wilson,  Sept.  1.  signed  a 
proclamation  excluding  about  574*00 
acres  from  the  Angeles  national  forest. 
California,  of  which  50,000  acres  will  be 
open  to  settlement  in  advance  of  entry  un¬ 
der  the  homestead  laws.  The  excluded 
lands  consist  of  a  strip  two  to  six  miles 
wide  and  24  miles  long  in  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 

The  Administration  emergency  revenue 
bill,  designed  to  raise  $205,000,000  an¬ 
nually  from  taxes  on  inheritances  and 
war  munitions  and  from  increases  in  the 
income  tax,  creating  a  tariff  commission, 
establishing  a  protective  tariff  on  dye¬ 
stuffs,  providing  for  tin*  protection  of 
American  firms  from  "dumping"  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  giving  the  President 
authority  to  take  drastic  retaliatory 
steps  against,  allied  interference  with 
American  trade,  was  passed.  Sept.  5,  by 
the  Senate,  The  vote  was  42  to  36. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Iloiyoke 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will 
hold  its  eleventh  annual  exhibition  Nov. 
22,  25  and  24th,  Iloiyoke.  Mass.  The 
judges  selected  to  date  are  Messrs.  F.  G. 
Cook.  O.  C.  Chapin  and  C.  II.  Shay  lor. 

The  fact  having  been  determined  that 
egg  clusters  of  the  Gypsy  moth  are  be¬ 
ing  distributed  on  stone  and  quarry  pro¬ 
ducts  from  infested  regions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
quarantined  such  sections  and  has  or¬ 
dered  that  no  such  material  be  moved  in¬ 
terstate  except  in  compliance  with  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  quarantine.  The  district 
affected  embraces  specific  towns  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

A  merger  of  Pacific  Coast  fruit  pack¬ 
ers  and  tanners  with  a  capitalization  of 
$25,000,000  is  rumored. 

The  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  a  treaty  with  Canada  giving 
protection  for  virtually  all  birds  which 
migrate  between  the  two  countries  makes 
ibis  nation  the  most  advanced  of  any  on 
the  globe  in  the  matter  of  conservation 
of  wild  life,  according  to  John  B.  Burn¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  and  Propagation  Association. 
The  first ’bird  sanctuary  to  bo  established 
by  the  National  Bird  Sanctuary  Associa¬ 
tion  will  'be  Lake  Placid  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  woods,  where  Percy  Maokeyc’s 
bird  masque.  ‘‘Sanctuary.”  will  be  played 
in  the  outdoor  theatre,  Arden,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  ,8  and  9. 

Friar  Rock,  a  three-ynar-old  colt  which 
won  great  fame  and  many  rich  purses  on 
the  American  turf  this  seasou  and  in 
3915.  was  sold  for  $50,000.  Sept.  1.  at 
the  Belmont  Park  race  track.  John  E. 
Madden,  "the  wizard  of  the  turf,”  paid 
this  sum  to  August  Belmont  for  the  young 
thoroughbred.  It  is  the  second  largest 
sum  ever  paid  for  a  race  horse  in  train¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  In  1902  E.  R. 
ThOinav  paid  $55,000  to  L.  V.  Bell  for 
dermis,  ihe  champion  handicap  horse  of 
that  year. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson  is 
Starting  an  educational  campaign  to  make 
clear  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law 
in  New  "Voile  State.  Pamphlets  are  to 
be  piepu  red  explaining  the  pure  food 
laws.  These  pamphlets  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  all  cities  by  the  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  A.  further  effort  to  get  the  ex¬ 
planatory  pamphlets  ’before  those  inter¬ 
ested  will  be  made  through  the  wholesale 
and  retail  associations.  Two  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  law  relative  to 
vinegar  and  milk  by  the  last  Legislature 
which  the  commissioner  says  should  be 
understood  by  those  affected.  One  elim¬ 
inates  the  provision  on  solid  requirements 
in  vinegar.  The  other  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  one  can  of  milk  in  a  lot  is 
found  to  be  below  the  standards  the  De¬ 
partment  may  take  action  against,  the 
vendor.  The  law  formerly  provided  that, 
a  mixture  of  samples  from  all  cans  must 
be  below  the  standards. 


Apples  in  our  county  are  neglected ;  it 
is  all  milk  and  butter.  AVe  are  in  the 
front  rank  as  to  those  products;  no  corn 
is  grown  to  any  extent,  except  silage 
corn;  it  will  he  a  normal  crop.  Hay  is 
the  largest  on  record.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  haying  weather  conditions  were 
unfavorable  as  to  curing.  Considerable 
damage  resulted,  hut  later  the  weather 
improved,  and  a  large  amount  of  hay 
was  stored  in  fine  condition.  Potatoes 
are  looking  fairly  well;  good  growth  of 
tops.  Growers  report  a  yield  of  good 
quality,  selling  at  $7  per  bit.  Last  year 
the  Government  crop  report  was  too 
high  ,  this  year  a  few  millions  less  than 
last  year ;  it  is  rather  early  to  decide 
yet.  ‘  E.  C. 

Hamden,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31.  This  month  has  been  a  rival 
of  July  for  heat  and  dryness.  We  have 
had  some  very  hot  days  and  the  drought 
is  getting  to  he  serious.  Farmers  are 
kept  from  plowing  for  wheat,  arid  some 
that  have  been  plowed  are  fields  of 
lumps,  I  never  saw  the  ground  so  full  if 
large,  wide  cracks  as  at  present.  Pastur¬ 
age  is  drying  up,  and  cows  shrinking  iu 
their  milk.  Potatoes  are  much  in  need 
of  rain  ;  new  ones  are  retailing  at  $2  per 
bu.  Beans  are  in  want  of  rain  and  a 
late  Fall  to  ripen.  Cuvu  is  backward 
and  needs  rain  and  time.  The  crop  of 
Bartlett  pears  was  light,  selling  at  2c. 
per  pound.  Plums,  short  crop:  oats  arc 
the  lightest  thing  we  have,  30  bu.  per 
acre  and  weighing  15  lbs.  per  bit. 

Canandaigua,  N.  V.  E.  t,  b. 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


Imperial  Progressives, 

TTui.  I?.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  .......... 


you  think  it  would  prove  injurious  or 
beneficial.  The  amount  advised  was  three 
heaping  teaspoons  daily  to  six  hens.  3. 
We  have  a  house  Id  feet  wide  which  is 
unsatisfactory  in  Winter,  as  we  think, 
on  this  account.  Could  you  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  the  right  kind  of  scratch 
shed  to  put  in  front  of  it  to  improve  it 
in  this  respect  and  yet  provide  plenty  of 
light  and  air?  w.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  The  mercurial  ointment  treatment 
for  hen  lice  on  hens  is  very  simple.  Take 
an  equal  quantity  of  lard  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  wilh  the  ointment.  This  is  best 
done  by  placing  the  two  substances  on  a 
plate  and  mixing  them  with  a  knife. 
Then  take  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  and  rub  it  down  to  the  skin  under 
and  around  the  vent,  also  Tub  a  little 
under  each  wing.  If  there  ore  bunches 
of  "nits”  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  be¬ 
low  the  vent,  drop  a  drop  of  kerosene  oil 
on  each  bunch.  That  settles  them  at 
once.  This  mercurial  ointment  must  not 
be  used  on  hens  that  are  running  with 
little  chicks*  I  killed  a  lot  ol’  chicks 
once  by  doing  it. 

2.  1  never  had  faith  enough  in  th? -mus¬ 
tard  bran  treatment  to  give  it  a  trial, 
so  can  give  no  advice  in  regard  to  it;  but 
I  think  the.  Corning  Bros,  did  not  use  it 
very  long  themselves.  With  “three  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons  to  six  hens”  I  think  the 
eggs  would  taste  of  mustard. 

3.  The  question  about  the  henhouse 
does  not  say  how  long  the  house  is,  it 
gives  only  the  depth  ‘TO  feet.”  A 
scratching  shed  8  or  10  feet  deep  may  be 
placed  right  in  front  of  the  maiu  house, 
if  the  front  is  high  enough  so  that  the 
shed  part  may  join  the  front  two  feet 
below  the  top.  Then  in  this  two  feet 
above  the  shed  may  be  put  a  row  of 
"cellar  windows,” — three  lights  6x7  glass 
This  gives  light  and  air  to  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  if  the  windows  are  hung — 
as  mine  are — ou  two  screws  at  the  center 
of  the  sides,  so  they  swing  like  the  win¬ 
dows  in  some  railroad  cars.  M.v  houses 
are  20x20  feet,  the  back  part  being  used 
for  roosting  and  laying  Toom,  the  front 
as  a  scratching  shed  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  four  feet  high  front  covered 
with  poultry  wire  netting  only.  A  win¬ 
dow  at  west  side  and  screen  door  at  east 
side,  give  plenty  of  ventilation  in  hot 
weather.  There  are  windows  near  the 
front  on  the  east  side,  giving  the  morning 
sun  directly  into  the  dust  bath  which  is 
next  these  windows.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


ReicharcTs  Beef  Scrap 
MAKES  HENS  LAY  J 
and  Chickens  Grow 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Hiving  Bees  ;  Lame  Ducks 

1.  How  can  I  change  a  swarm  of  bees? 
I  found  a  swarm  and  had  no  hive  to 
put  them  in,  so  I  took  a  big  box  and  got 
them.  I  would  like  to  have,  them  in  a 
new  hive  that  I  made.  2.  I  have  Some 
White  Pekin  ducks;  they  become  lame  at 
firsr.  and  then  die.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause.  I  keep  them  in  small  coops 
with  hens;  they  have  free  range,  and  lots 
of  water  all  the  time.  Would  you. ad¬ 
vise  me  to  keep  them  on  barn  floor  or 
let  them  run?  I  am  feeding  corn  meal, 
cracked  corn  and  buckwheat.  .T.  P,  L. 

New  York. 

1.  Protect  your  face  and  bauds  with 
veil  and  gloves  and  light  a  bee  smoker 
for  use.  Turn  the  box  containing  the 
bees  bottom  side  up,  after  having  first 
lightly  smoked  the  bees.  Remove  the 
cover  and  bottom  of  your  new  hive  and 
set  it  on  the  bottom,  now  the  top,  of  the 
box  containing  the  bees ;  mark  its  outline 
with  a  pencil;  remove  it  and  saw  about 
an  inch  within  the  square  outlined  on  the 
old  box.  This  leaves  a  square  hole,  over 
which  you  now  sot  your  new  hive  body, 
right  side  up.  Drum  ou  the  sides  of  the 
old  box  with  a  stick  and,  perhaps,  blow 
a  little  smoke  into  it  near  the  ground; 
this  to  drive  the  bees  up  into  the  new 
hive.  After  having  gotten  as  many  of 
the  bees  as  possible  into  the  new  hive, 
set  the  whole  thing  to  one  side  and  put 
your  hive  bottom  hoard  where  the  old 
box  stood,  entrance  facing  same  way  as 
the  entrance  to  the  box  did.  Now  put 
your  hive  on  its  proper  bottom  and  re¬ 
place  the  cover.  If  you  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  most  of  the  bees  and  tbeir  queen 
are  now  in  your  new  hive  on  the  stand 
formerly  occupied  by  the  box.  The  field 
bees  will  return  to  this  stand,  and,  if 
they  find  their  queen  there,  will  stay. 
The  old  box  may  stand,  right  side  up,  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  hive  with  its  en¬ 
trance  turned  at  right  angles  to  its  or¬ 
iginal  position.  After  three  weeks,  the 
brood  within  it  will  have  hatched  and 
may  he  drummed  out  with  the  remaining 
bees  into  another  box  and  carried  to  and 
dumped  before  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
first  smoking  the  bees  in  the  hive  lightly. 
The  success  of  the  whole  maneuver  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  getting  the  queen  into 
the  new  hive  at  the  first  drive;  without 
her,  the  bees  will  leave  and  return  to  the 
old  box. 

2.  Keep  your  ducklings  upon  the 
ground  and  give  them  plenty  of  grass  and 
tender  green  stuff  with  a  very  limited 
amount  of  cornmeal  and  other  grain. 
Ducklings  are  not  grain  eaters,  as  are 
young  chicks,  and  many  are  lost  by  ama¬ 
teurs  through  feeding  them  too  much 
grain  and  too  little  green  stuff. 


rl 


S'  100  IBS  1 

KEICHARD'S 

HIGH  GRADE 
BEEF  SCRAP 


guaranteed  analysis 

PROTEIN  55  TO  60% 
FAT  10  TO  12  % 
Fiber  2  to  3  % 
manufactured  by 


ALLENTOWN, PA«1 

v..  'i.ry  ...  .  j  .‘ASfflB 


Write  today  for  Poultry  Book  "Scratch- 
ing  For  A  Living /’  samples  and 
prices — FREE 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

Box  15»  West  Lawrence  Street 
Allentown  Penna. 


VJ/  “Wilh  The  Lay  Brad  b  TW" 
FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

in  oar  own  breeding  pens, 
i  hat  3  proof  they  are  right. 

CocKercb — Bred  from  Kencrationsof  200-ece 
record  layers.  Healthy. husk y  hustlers, 
liens— .rejected  from  thousands  of  pullets 
o  .nC£.UST'° E  quality  ,  vigor  and  performance. 
PuLiets—Early-aalched.  ■well-crown  birds  of 
u_great  prom.se.  All  br  ed  for  business. 

\  Bay  early  am!  save  money.  J 

TV  ""'rite  toCoy  lot  piicci  and  catalog. ,  A 


Figeons  at  a  Bargain 

Abwnfc  100  bmla— mostly  bonded  Carnooux  wUb  amne  mixed 
breeds.  Healthy.  Oy-poTtutdf y  for  V>eclr» tier.  60c. oath  forth*  Jot, 
"Write  for  particulars.  MOKELL  SMITH,  Sapt.,  M onha*9«t,  Y, 


Box  40  ,  Tiohrers town.P*. 


STEVENS  AMERICAN  STRAIN 

Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  Sale,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Watch  our  pen  No. 
?A  atStorr’s. 

R.W.  STEVENS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


f  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandotte*.  1 

$.  C.  R.  |.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

AQf)  PROOF — LhI  prize  Leghorn*,  KorHi  Am.  Eire  t  -.u- 
/X  /  tent;  lu'tiH  Uhl  lUiftoiDC*  RtMlA  Ut  JirlM,  five 
LaKJL*  honfl  !«i« 1 1043  «•***,  highest.  olfMftl  K*d  iccnH: 

r  n  no  W.voM<h>u«*y  Mimjnurl  leg*  Oldest,  10  hop* 

fc(j  VOUf#  HggHj  OVI *v  3nO-*K>C  avernr**. 

p.  r  n  pr**ll!gLI«  poultry  known.  Trice*  **u 

r  t  K  Bi»i  .Hun  Stork,  Hat  Wit  to.-  ICjtk*  ^  Price;  Bal»y 
yp.  *v  <-I»Jck».  Wrilv  for  Fter  Book,  Story  of  the  2QQ. 
ifcAK  ^99  Heo.M  ouiTaino  valuable  Information  that 
will  lucreaHO  your  egg  yield. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  P,  Doctor.  Pa. 


PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

May  Hatches" 

Fine,  rangv  birds.  A  lot  hatched  June  1st  at  60c. 
each.  Booklet.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.  Y, 


C  n  W  |  oohnrno  YEARLINGS. PULLETS  AMO  COCKERELS 
O.u.n,  Lognurns  p rices  right.  Write  jrour  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Just-a-Mere-Farm. 
E.  K.  Wolle  &  Son,  Prop's.  Box  A,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa 


COCKS  head  imr  breeding  pen  past  season.  S3  and  pi.  Early 

Uatchedoockerels,  $1  up.  Circular.  Red-Leg  Poultry  Colony,  Home 
olTrajmcslrd  “Patrician"  S.  C.  R.  1,  Reds,  lOO  rqrj  itrain,  Owego.N- 


ForSale- All  of  MyS.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

AND  EQUIPMENT.  Going  chonp.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  Margaret  Metzger,  1'ulan,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 


n  A  nn rs\T  cockerels 

DAKKUll  AND  PULLETS 

Pure  Barron  strain  Leghorns  from  pens  headed 
by  cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron’s 
hens  that  made  records  of  272  and  278  eggs;  4 
months  old.  S2.00  each;  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

CO  DnDrrn  Lay  more  Poultry  Farm 
.  K.  IjUKvLK  Elkridg'e,  Maryland 


Winners  at  Storrs,  13-14 

See  record  in  this  year’s  contest. 
Coekerels  and  yearlines  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Roup 

We  have  a  flock  of  300  or  400  chickens, 
White  Leghorns,  which  seem  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  colds  in  the  head,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  They  seem  to  go  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  sometimes  both,  and  have 
water  runuing  from  the  eyes;  they  stand 
around  dopy.  The  combs  of  some  seem 
to  grow  black.  What  is  the  cause  o  fthe 
above  and  what  is  the  cure?  The  chick¬ 
ens  were  hatched  on  May  26.  A  great 
many  of  them  died  from  "leg  weakness” 
and  those  that  we  have  are  affected  as 
ab<>ve  mentioned.  A.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  description  would  indicate  roup, 
or.  at  least,  "roupy  colds”  as  the  cause 
of  tlie  conditions  you  describe.  These  af¬ 
fections  are  the  result  of  germ  infection 
in  birds  of  too  little  vitality  to  resist,  it. 
With  such  chicks,  the  value  of  treatment 
is  problematical.  A  roupy  chick,  even  if 
it  recovers,  is  an  asset  of  doubtful  value. 
The  treatment,  however,  is  isolation  of 
affected  chicks,  rigid  cleanliness  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  quarters  and  utensils,  the  use 
of  permanganate  of  potash  in  all  drinking 
water,  in  solution  as  strong  as  the  chicks 
will  drink,  complete  destruction  of  all 
birds  dying  of  the  disease  and  all  those 
measures  which  contribute  to  healthful* 
ness  in  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  ki  ml-,  great  Win  ter  layers,  trap- 
nested, including  Barron  strain;  t-wert  pullets.  Booking 
orders-,  circular  free.  H  amiltok  Far*.  H untington ,  N.Y 


248-284-egg  strain.  G  hen#  and  a  cock  for  *10.  A  fen 
10-weei.a  pullets  to  spare.  E.  Claude  Janet.  Hillsdale. N  Y 


PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE.  High  producers 
Homer  Poultry  Farm,  b«844,  Homer,  N.  Y, 


SUMMER  SALS  OF 

LON  Leghorns  and  Wyandoiiei 

cord  hens  »ml  daughters. 


Direct  bn  ported  record  hens  and  daughters. 

THE  BAKKON  FARM  .  ConnellsvlUe,  Fa 


Vibert  strain.  Coekerels.  $2  aud  |3.  4  yearling  hens 
•ad  cockerel,  $10.  A  aim  M.  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandotte. 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerela  from  hens  with  2.75 to 
286-egg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  hei)3. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


A  few  very  fine  3  and  4  months  S.  Cl  R.  I.  Red  Cock¬ 
erels — very  choice  stock  for  breeding — $5  each,  two 

for  *8.  Warren  Farms,  P.  0.  Drawer  8*.  Troy.  M.  Y. 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  10  c.  each 

September  delivery.  R.C,  Rod  Breeders,  $1.25  each. 
Ancones,  Black  bechnrnx  and  U.  O.  Red  Cocker¬ 
els.  $2  each.  E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CU..R.0.A,  Frenchtawa,  N.  J. 


■Ill  I  If  I C  Ilf  official  record  of 

ftILL  I  It  If  KtUO  any  K.  L  Reds.  One  hen 
lllhhlltin  2S7  eggs.  Hatched  In  Ver¬ 

mont,  reared  inCatskill  Mountains,  Cockei  els  12.  Pull.  is 
$1.50.  Healthy, Vigorous.  CAROLINE  PI  T.XEY,  Purling,  ,V>. 


L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Pullet  Specialist.  ffiiJKedrs 

C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  roavod  on  new  ground, under 
mostsanitery  conditions.  Circular  andpricei  on  re¬ 
quest.  ClEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, H*rtwickSem;s»ry.N.Y. 


Standard  Bred,  hHli  record  Btock,  red  to  the  skin, 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


Dill  I  CT£  for  SALE-S  C.W. LEGHORN 

f  U  I  d  March.  April  and  May  hatched. 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  iu 
well  ohaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  eeg 
production.  G-ileadEggrFarm,  Carmel, N.Y. 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish, Choice  May 

Blrrlo  >3.00  each,  triii  For  limited 

naicneu  Olios  Uineonly.  E.  B.  SCOTT,  D.ntrllle,  .V  T. 


CHICKS  $12  per  100 

Pekin,  Rrmeu  and  Runner  Ducks.  $2  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  Fartu.R,  34,  Phoeni.vville,Pu. 


PULLETSand  YEARLINGS  For  Sale 

50  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  May  10th,  well 
grown.  40  yearling  hens,  strong,  healthy  stock.  All 

on  free  range.  SI  each.  O.W.  Southard  5  Son,  Gilboa,  N  Y. 


Mercurial  Ointment ;  Mustard  Bran; 

Scratching  Shed 

1.  A  few  months  ago  I  noticed  an  arti¬ 
cle  iu  The  It.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointment  in  ridding  hens  of 
lice,  but  neglected  to  dip  it.  Will  you 
reprint  this  information?  2.  Some  years 
ago  I  road  a  poultry  hook  (The  Corning 
Egg  Farm  Book)  advising  the  use  of 
mustard  bran  iu  the  mash  during  the 
Winter  months.  A<-eovdiug  to  this  book 
the  mustard  bran  increases  the  number 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  and  keeps  the 
birds  in  fine  laying  condition.  Before 
using  it  I  would  like  to  know  whether 


Wliife  Tlima  Hoate  FOR  SALE. 
w  mte  unna  Geese  marie  belts.  Hiiisdaie,  M.cii 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  SFiSS" 

Red,  Campinas,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  WvanilottCB 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Varda,  K.  3,  Athens,  Pa 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Selected  from  trap-uested  yearlings, allovev200-eggs, 
by  pedigree  sire  from  284-egg  lien.  Write  for  prices. 

Leonard  B.  Oakes,  -  Medina,  N.  Y. 


SM'YJSS  PARTRIDGES  i,  PHEASANTS 

Caperiuohies.  Black  Gums,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualls, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  storks,  Beautiful 
.Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural. 
1st,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 
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September  16,  1916, 


Pulverized  My 
Limestone  for<34^ 
perTbn” 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  enclose  a  slip  from  tbe  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  concerning  Clias.  L.  Beitler.  of 
whom  I  believe  I  have  read  in  your  col¬ 
umn  on  fakes.  I  might  add  that  one  note 
in  that  column  saved  me  about  $400  a  few 
years  ago.  G.  R.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  item  regarding  Beitler,  alias  Lan¬ 
dis,  follows : 

Having  been  informed  that  a  warrant 
had  been  sworn  out  fox*  his  arrest  at  the 
instance  of  a  Michigan  man  who  eh.  rgcd 
him  with  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses,  Charles  L.  Beitler,  also  known 
as  C.  I  a  B.  Landis,  has  departed  from 
Tunkhannock  where  he  had  engaged  in 
breeding  live  stock  since  the  Spring  of 
1914,  according  to  Wyoming  County  offi¬ 
cials.  Beitler  conducted  the  business  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
Kennels  and  ’  advertised  extensively  in 
catalogs  throughout,  the  country  ns  a 
breeder  of  dogs,  chickens  and  all  kinds  of 
Jive  ’Stock.  He  came  to  Tunkhannock 
from  Berks  County,  it  was  said.  Many 
dogs  were  shipped  to  him  and  distributed 
by  him  to  purchasers.  TIis  business 
methods,  Tunkhannock  officials  say,  did 
uot  meet  with  general  approval,  hut  the 
Michigan  resident  has  been  the  first  to 
take  action  against  him. 

This  is  the  same  Landis  who  swindled 
a  number  of  our  readers  and  his  methods 
have  been  repeatedly  exposed  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  No  doubt  Landis  will  turn  up  in 
some  new  locality  in  the  near  future  and 
continue  liis  old  game.  Tin*  amount  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department  has  saved  this 
subscriber  would  pay  his  subscription 
just  400  years. 


I  received  your  letter  several  days  ago, 
enclosing  the  check  from  the - ex¬ 

press  company  in  settlement  of  the  claims 

for  that  shipment  to  - .  You 

have  certainly  been  thorough  in  this 
case,  and  I  thank  you  for  secur¬ 
ing  this  adjustment,  though  it  was 
something  of  a  surprise.  You  may  be 
certain  that  we  will  never  be  without 
Thk  R.  N.  Y.  hereafter.  Yon  have  al¬ 
ready  saved  us  much  more  than  the  price 
of  our  subscription,  and  more  than  that 
is  the  satisfaction  of  securing  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  Furthermore  your  piper  is,  as  one 
subscriber  put  it,  “an  insurance  policy.” 
I  answer  my  advertisements  from  your 
columns.  Besides  this,  it.  is  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable  source  of  information 
and  advice.  There  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  us,  but  that  is  something 
impossible  to  avoid,  and  for  which  allow¬ 
ance  must  always  ho  made.  And  you  are 
certainly  working  for  the  interest  and 
advancement  of  the  farmer,  both  as  indi¬ 
vidual  and  class.  Your  tight  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  market  problem  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  aside  from  everything 
else.  And  you  have  proved  to  me  person¬ 
ally  that  your  pledge  of  a  “square  deal” 
is  trustworthy  and  sincere. 

Michigan.  mks.  j.  v.  ec. 

Tt  is  encouraging  to  receive  such  words 
of  approval.  It  is  our  highest  ambition 
to  merit  these  expressions  of  confidence 
from  subscribers.  We  are  not  always 
successful  in  the  battles  waged  in  behalf 
of  farmers,  but  our  best  efforts  are  put 
forth  in  every  case. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

There  is  a  big  hay  crop,  oyer  one-third 
more  than  last  year.  Oats  are  about  one 
half  crop.  I  do  not  think  potatoes  will 
he  more  than  half  of  a  good  crop.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  all  dried  up.  Farmers  are 
feeding  their  green  feed  now,  such  as  mil¬ 
let  and  corn,  oats  and  peas.  1  am  milk¬ 
ing  three  cows;  in  June  I  got  from  88  to 
93  lbs.  per  day,  this  morning  55  lbs.  The 
average  price  per  100  for  milk  to  our 
factory  is  around  $1.50,  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  No  apples.  n.  l.  w. 

Aug.  28.  Potatoes,  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  in  the  Spring,  arc  lute  looking 
at:  the  present  time,  the  early  ones  are 
of  good  size  and  quality,  only  a  few  in 
the  hill  selling  from  $t  to  $1.20  bu. 
Corn  here  is  very  poor  owing  to  the  wet 
weather;  not  much  planted  nnd  Unit  was 
washed  very  badly  by  floods  and  so  much 
rain.  Hay  is  a  big  crop;  bad  good  weath¬ 
er  for  haying.  Nearly  everyone,  is  late 
getting  through  haying.  Help  is  very 
scarce  here;  men  are  asking  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50  a  day.  Butterfat  sold  at.  the 
creamery  for  July,  29  and  30  cents  a  lb. 
Eggs  at  the  grocery  28c.  Hogs,  live,  are 
selling  for  S^e;  dressed  hogs  12c. 

Cameron,  N.  Y.  w.  f,  ii. 

Aug.  31.  The  hay  crop  is  the  largest 
ever.  I  have  inquired  of  oldest  residents 
in  the  central  part  of  Otsego  County,  and 
they  all  say  they  never  saw  the  hay  crop 
as  good.  The  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  securing  the  crop  in  good  condition. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  hay  to  cut  yet. 
Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  better  crop  of  early  sorts  than  of 
Winter  varieties.  Corn  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  promised  a  failure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  rain,  but  after  the 
change  in  weather  il  bus  grow u  very  nice¬ 
ly,  and  silage  corn  will  be  a  full  crop. 
Many  fields  of  State  corn  will  ripen,  but 
not  all.  j.  b.  a. 

Garrattsville,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29.  Potatoes  are  very  poor  here, 
partly  on  account  of  the  weather  being 
so  had  in  June  that  the  farmers  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  crops  in  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  drought,  which  commenced 
in  July  and  is  still  unbroken.  Hay  was 
a  big  crop  and  was  harvested  in  fine 
sbapi  ;  practically  no  rain  to  bleach  and 
color  hay  all  through  haying.  Corn  is 
very  streaked ;  on  the  gravel  and  dry 
lands  thei*e  is  some  very  good  corn  and 
on  clay  and  springy  land  it  is  very  poor. 
Cows  arc  drying  up  very  fast,  and  un¬ 
less  we  get  rain  soon  the  dairy  product 
will  be  very  light.  On  a  whole  it  is  not 
an  average  year  for  any  farmer  in  this 
locality.  j.  p.  i\ 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  and  potato  crop  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  is  good.  The  hay  crop  was  extra 
large,  and  it  was  mainly  cured  in  good 
condition.  Dairying  is  rather  poor,  as 
it  has  been  very  dry.  Only  silo  corn 
is  raised  and  that  is  looking  fine. 

East  Freetown,  N.  Yr.  F.  n.  s. 

Unlike  the  seaboard  regions,  we  have 
had  a  very  dry  Summer  nud  both  crops 
and  ground  are  calling  for  rain.  Har¬ 
vesting  was  much  expedited  by  the  fine 
harvest  weather,  and  all  the  crops  were 
gathered  in  good  season  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  great  Spi'ing  rains  enabled  the  crops 
to  endure  the  Slimmer  drought  and  the 
harvest  has  been  an  abundant  one. 
Prices  hid  fair  to  be  remunerative;  wheat 
$1.20;  rye  90c;  oats  45c;  potatoes 
$1.40  a  bushel;  apples  $1;  butter  35c; 
eggs  22c:  comb  honey  22e  a  pound  and 
scarce.  Farm  stock  is  scarce,  and  high  in 
price,  but  the  great  number  of  automo¬ 
biles  has  hurt  the  price  of  horses. 
Some  attention  has  been  paid  here  to 
scientific  fruit  growing.  Almost  all  the 
orchards  are  sprayed  more  or  less,  and 
new  orchards  have  been  planted.  Apples 
are  a  fine  crop,  and  practically  worm  less. 
The  usual  second  brood  of  the  Codling 
worms,  due  about  this  time,  does  not 
seem  to  appear;  possibly  because  the 
first  brood  was  so  late,  at  least  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  The  Fall  web-worm, 
red-humped  worm,  and  walnut  caterpillar 
have  all  beep  numerous  and  destructive. 
Garden  crops  are  abundant,  as  tomatoes 
and  cabbage.  A  family  in  Sharon  has 
been  poisoned  by  cabbage  that  was 
sprayed  with  Paris  green  for  Worms.  A 
neighbor  lost  30  hives  of  bees  because 
fruit  growers  around  him  unlawfully 
sprayed  their  orchards  in  the  blooming 
period.  The  Wilmington  Grange  has  just 
held  a  pleasant  picnic.  The  Pulaski  fair 
on  August  22,  23  and  24  was  interesting, 
instructive  and  well  attended.  A  great 
storm  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  22,  extended 


At  Walton,  Ky.,  lives  Chas.  L.  Griffith,  a 
banker  and  farmer,  actively  interested  in  the 
Richmond  Alfalfa  Club.  This  Club  bought 
a  Jeffrey  LI MEPULVER  and  ground  their 
own  limestone  in  order  to  give  their  soils  a 

tfrncrou*  Supply  at  little  coit.  Mr.  Griffith  c*yn:  "I  pul¬ 
verized  150  tons  in  7'A  daysman  expense  of  about  34c per 
am.”  We  receive  many  such  repat?  from  owners  of 


Uhe  jeffreul  jmePulveR 


Reduces  60  lb.  rock  to  du»t — or  crunfie?  rock  for  roadorcon- 
crete  work  to  any  size  dcnircd.  Crushes  limestone  ledyes  In¬ 
to  finely  pulverized  limestone  worth  from  81.50  to  82. 50  a  ton. 
Built  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8  b.  p.  to  30  b.  p.  Capaci¬ 
ty  10  to  70  tons  per  day.  Write  for  catalog  and  FREE  Trial 
Offer,  and  try  tbs  machine  on  your  farm.  (30) 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

26J  First  Avenue  Columbus.  Ohio 


V  Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

^rdoes  away  with  the  bushknif  e, 
rgrubhoe  and  shovel — it’s  belter,  V 
quicker  and  cheaper.  The  forged 
sharp  Cutaway  disks  penetrate  deep,  cut- 
ting  roots,  turf  and  trash  and  pulverising  w 
the  soil.  Splendid  for  deep  tillage.  2  1 

horse  and  4  horse.  Reversible.  If  your  ] 
dealer  ha? pnt thefesrw/rr* CuitxliMiy  write 
to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  tor  our 
new  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Get  your  copy  mow.  j 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY  L 

Maker  of  the.  original  jj 

CL  A  Rif  disk  harrows  and  plows  M 

.  395  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn,  Jf 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 


1  sold  live  poultry  to  Richard  L.  Davis, 
IS  Liberty  street.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
he  paid  for  the  first  lot  and  ordered  me 
to  send  him  a.  few  birds.  I  drove  to  the 
next  town  and  paid  $5  for  some  pure¬ 
bred  stock  and  sent  same  to  Mr,  Davis.  I 
have  written  him  many  times,  asking  him 
to  remit.  I  also  made  draft,  hut  it  was 
not  paid.  He  knew  that  I  had  paid  out 
for  the  birds  and  you  will  see  his  letter 
saying  he  would  send  me  $6.  but  I  have 
received  nothing  from  him  and  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  reply  from  him. 

Connecticut.  j.  g.  r. 

Mr,  Davis  promised  several  times  to 
pay  this  small  amount,  but  he  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  keep  his  word.  We  can  only  use 
the  history  for  the  protection  of  others. 


Write  Ds  ft  postal  todaj 
Let  ua  mail  you  this  til 


book  of  tho  very  Intent, 

up  to.dato  Now  York  ntylep  to  w  ntt-pai”' r»~  thrt  (Boat  beautiful 

[mttorna  a  Down  In  many  yonrn.  Don't  aeloet  y»*qr  paper  until  you 
iuvc  aeon  them.  Bonutlfy  your  anllrn  horns  nnd  <io  it  at  umall  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  prlcoa  begin  at  Sc  tor  u  doublo  roll. 

38c  papers  a  big  room  (_  ^ 

Thin  lit*  tU'W  hook  tells*  how  you  Can  do  Um  Willi 

work ynuraolf. quickly  and eaaily  making  •JyTvfiii  mi  l 

the  p:irlor,  ilimncr  room,  bedroom*  um]  f  JPjj-  i?*  * 
hull  briifUcer,  eoiOftaf,  onHwlF  new,  I.  *  i -£ri ifj I///1 

Don't  mips  theao  96  original  patterns  w» 

want  to  nend  you  free.  Writo  poets  I  r  St* .  f! ,  f  IS 

— Jua  t  nay , J  *  bond  W  all  Paper  Book. # 1  “  W/ 


8628  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


Advance  Engine 


On  May  31st  1  shipped  one  crate  of 
eggs  to  F.  Croninger,  7613  Frunkstown 
Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  at  23c. 
per  dozen  to  he  paid  for  as  designated  in 
this  letter  ns  follows: 

“Your  letter  of  the  17th  iust.,  received 
and  contents  carefully  noted.  I  am  pay¬ 
ing  23c.  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  this  week. 
I  can  use  from  five  to  10  cases  a  week.  I 
pay  express  on  all  shipments.  I  have 
been  receiving  some  very  fine  stock  at  this 
price.  If  you  see  your  way  clear  to  ship 
at  this  price,  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
will  send  you  a  check  for  each  shipment.” 

T  have  writ  toil  him  several  times  re¬ 
garding  it,  hut  fail  to  get  a  reply.  If  you 
can  succeed  in  getting  it,  I  would  he  glad 
to  have  you  do  so.  i.  l.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Another  instance  of  the  result  from 
trusting  the  alluring  offers  made  by  un¬ 
known  parties.  Mr.  Croninger  bas 
moved  and  left  no  trace  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  Letters  of  this  kind  should  be 
subjected  to  the  strictest  investigation, 
and  if  financial  responsibility  is  not  es¬ 
tablished  do  not  ship.  Better  lose  the 
prospect  of  a  few  cents  advance  than  the 
entire  value  of  your  shipments. 

I  have  your  letter  accompanied  by 
check  to  reimburse  me  for  loss.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  l  have  had  in  my  pos¬ 
session  substantial  proof  that  The  R. 
N.-Y,  does  more  for  its  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  paper.  In  fact  it  is  the 
only  une  that  really  lives  up  to  its  word 


Will  you,  through  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  department,  try  to  bring  to  time 
the  Western  Tire  Co.  of  America  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati?  I  purchased  a  live  from  them 
which  was  to  have  been  a  first  quality 
tire,  and  I  paid  a  first  quality  price. 
They  sent  the  tire  which  was  a  second 
and  it  ran  just  75  miles  and  then  went 
to  pieces.  They  guaranteed  3.500  miles. 
After  writiu?  them  two  or  three  times 
they  sa;d  for  $6  extra  they  would  send 
a  new  tire.  I  don’t  propose  to  be  held 
up  in  any  such  fashion  and  so  informed 
tlje  company,  but  they  refused  to  answer 
my  several  letters  sent  since.  Can  you 
help  me  out?  w.  m.  b, 

Ohio. 

We  took  the  matter  of  this  transaction 
up  with  the  Western  Tire  Co.  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber. 
With  rather  bad  grace  the  concern  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  a  new  tire  without  charge. 
Insteal  of  receiving  a  new  tire  the  sub¬ 
scriber  reports  that  he  received  a  made- 
over  “second”  and  expresses  doubt  that 
it  will  give  him  much  if  any  service. 
'The  transaction  would  seem  to  place  the 
Western  Tire  Co.  of  America  in  the 
“gip”  class.  On  its  letter-head  the  firm 
leads  the  automobile  owners  to  believe 
that  they  can  save  30  to  50%  on  their 
tire  purchases.  The  experience  of  the 
subscriber  in  question  would  indicate  that 
instead  of  30  to  50%  saving  his  tire 
mileage  on  this  purchase  will  cost  him  30 


Reasonable  first  cost,  reliability 
and  lone  life  ate  combined  in 
this  engine.  H.  M.  H.  Tractors 
with  Advance  Engines  are  well 
suited  for  farm  work. 

Suml  for  our  Catalog  giving  full  Infor- 
(nation  on  both  Tractors  and  Engines. 


HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO;.  York.  Pa 


FOX  IOC  A  area  DUE  BUILDINGS,  tiuOD  DAIRY,  and  all 

SALE—  1  3  J  Mt/ICa  fanning  implements;  well  located ; 
improved  road;  very  desirable;  near  three  railroad 
.nations;  a  bargain.  M.  0.  BLAKESLEC  Cazenovia,  N.  Y 
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Animal  Breeding.  Shaw . 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport 

Cheeese  Making  Decker . . 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll... 
Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile — "Last  Forever 

/ Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

1  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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6  crates  . 85 

14  crates  . 75 


102  crates. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 

48  qts.  cherries  . .$0.1  <8 

24  qts.  cherries  . . . 17 

102  qts.  cherries  . 15 

72  qts.  cherries  . . 13 

3  crates  melons  .  1.00 

3  oi’iites  melons  . 75 

4  ci’ates  melons . 68% 

352  qts.  plums . 10 

2  bskts.  pllims  . .. . 75 

3  bskts.  plums  . - . 40 

14  bskts  plums  . 30 

28  bskts  plums . 27% 

4  bskts.  plums . 25 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1223.) 

$1  to  $1.35  per  bushel.  Maryland  peaches 
are  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu. :  Hudson  River 
grapes,  14c.  per  small  basket ;  plums,  35e. 
per  S  lbs. ;  blueberries,  10  to  15c.  per 
quart. 

TOTATO  VALUES  UNSETTLED. 

prices  have  shown  a  wide  and  uncer¬ 
tain  range  In  the  potato  market  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons.  Many  shipments  were  de¬ 
layed  hy  the  freight  embargo,  causing  a 
temporary  shortage.  Then  these  began  to 
come  along  and  more  besides,  attracted  hy 
higher  quotations.  The  result  was  all 
sorts  of  prices  at  one  time  and  an  ex¬ 
treme  range  of  $1.10  to  $1.50  per  bu. 
Some  retailers  who  stocked  up  at  high 
levels  are  likely  to  see  losses.  Potatoes 
should  come  along  freely  now.  Green 
Mountains  will  Come  soon  and  the  < 'an¬ 
tral  Maine  counties  aro  expected  to  begin 
any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crop  is 
considered  a  rather  light  oue,  and  there 
is  already  some  demand  for  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  to  shift.  West.  After  diggiug  time 
the  market  may  settle  on  a  higher  level. 
At  present,  first  hand  dealers  are  quoting 
$1.10  to  9*  .20  at  the  yards. 


While  this  is  no  apple  country,  those 
who  have  orchards  will  have  a  good  crop. 
Some  already  damaged  by  storms.  Oats 
very  light,  on  a  big  growth  of  straw — 
about  all  being  harvested  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Buckwheat  will  be  light  crop  and 
a  considerable  part  already  damaged  by 
hail  and  heavy  rains.  Wo  have  three 
acres  which  is  flat  on  ground.  Hay 
through  this  section  was  a  bumper  crop, 
the  greater  volume  being  cured  in  good 
condition.  F.  H. 

Galway.  X.  Y. 

Buckwheat  has  been  “blasted”  and  will 
be  plowed  under  on.  most  of  the  farms. 
Beans  are  looking  good;  we  expect  at 
least  an  average,  crop  of  yellow-eyes, 
white  and  red  kidney.  The  principal 
product  here  is  milk,  and  tho  farmers  are 
desperate,  owing  to  the  feed  going  up 
every  day,  and  the  price  of  milk  not 
keeping  pace  with  it.  An  ordinary  raise 
in  the  price  of  milk  will  not  satisfy  the 
producers.  Pastures  are  poor  now  and 
most  farmers  have,  not  the  money  to 
feed  their  stock  as  they  should  be  fed, 
and  iu  consequence  the  cows  are  show¬ 
ing  it  in  looks  and  in  the  milk  pail. 

Friendship,  N.  Y.  L.  K.  c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Xow  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y..  Sept.  1 1-16. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  annual  convention.  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  2(5-29. 

Brockton  Agricultural  Fair,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Oct.  3-5. 

National  Hairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmer's  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Ilorticultmal  Society, 
Keene,  N.  11.,  Oct.  25-27. 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Is  and  Fn 
Growers’  Association,  Mathewson  St. 
Church  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Yt.,  Nov. 
13-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .T..  Poultry  Association, 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Nov.  22-24. 

Quaunapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty  vfirst.  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Doc.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying  with  govern!  suggest  Ions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  n.  department  hern  to  ennblo  BUBAL 
NEW-YORKER  renders  to  supply  ouch  other’*  want*. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  hern.  This  Knto  will  bo  5  Conta  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  he 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  mihnerihers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here,  l’oultry,  Kegs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  paces.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bn  neooptnd  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  ua  not  latar  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tho  following  week’*  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  and  buckwheat  ex¬ 
tracted  honey.  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid  Within 
second  zone.  $1.40;  third  zone.  $1.50.  Forty 
lbs.  or  more,  $.10  per  pound  f.  o.  b. ;  60  lb. 
cans.  $5.70.  It  AY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Panl>y, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  oat  rolling  mill  in  Rood  con¬ 
dition;  Rive  maker  and  full  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1500,  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOTt  SALT? — Dick’s  "F’ninnrts"  Feed  and  En¬ 
silage  Cutter  No,  4  D,  for  band  and'  power; 
used  one  season;  cost  $.35:  sell  for  $25.  O.  J. 
STATIN,  Ploasnntville.  N.  Y. 


TTONF.Y — Pure  clover  honey.  Thick,  rich  and 
delicious,  hy  parcel  post  12  lbs,  $2,  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  Bit  Off.,  Ha  llowcll,  Me. 


WANTED — An  apple  crusher,  Daniels  preferred, 
capacity  60  to  100  bushels  per  hour,  with  6-7 
n.  T.  II.  I*..  Box  50.  lluutluRton,  1;.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IIAY  AND  FEEDS  QUIET. 

The  hay  market,  has  settled  back  to  old 
levels  or  lower  on  account  of  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts,  Good,  coarse  Eastern  ia  $18  to 
$19  and  clover  mixed  $14  to  $15.  Alfal¬ 
fa,  $16  to  $21.  The  situation  seems  to 
be  in  buyers’  favor.  Grain  feeds  hold 
about  steady  at  $1.93  for  bag  meal,  $26.50 
for  Winter  bran  sacked.  $28.50  for  mixed 
feed,  $32  for  gluten  fetd,  $35.75  for  hom¬ 
iny,  $36.50  to  $39  for  cottonseed  and  $27 
for  Alfalfa  meal. 

FRESH  MEATS  IN  MODERATE  DEMAND. 

Veal  is  in  somewhat  better  supply,  but 
prices  hold  well  at  16  to  17c.  for  choice 
lots.  Extra  mutton  is  9  to  12c. ;  year¬ 
lings,  It  to  12c.;  Eastern  Fall  lambs.  13 
to  14c, ;  choice,  heavy  Western  beef,  15c. ; 
country  dressed  cow  beef,  11  to  12 %c. 

o.  R.  F. 


Aug.  31.  The  outlook  for  crops  in  Ibis 
vicinity  is  as  follows:  Potatoes  only 
fair,  due  to  dry  weather;  corn  promises 
to  bo  good  crop  if  frost  holds  off.  A 
great  deal  of  corn  was  planted  late. 


WILL  SELL  at  a  bargain  a  100-barrel  capacity 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press  Engine  and  Feed  Mill 
complete,  all  in  fir-O  class  condition.  it.  O. 
Mellon.: ALL.  Paltersonville,  N.  Y. 


FOP.  SALE —  One  S  IT.  P.  Gasoline  Engine;  one 
No.  1,11.  Blizzard  Blower  with  30  feet  pipe. 
Both  of  above  on  2-Iiorse  trucks,  and  in  good 
condition,  will  sell  for  less  than  half  price. 
S.  C.  BOLLING,  Westchester,  l'a. 


CLIEESE  FACTORY  for  sale,  10,000  lbs.  received 
daily.*  BOX  1517,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  to  competent,  man  or  for  sale,  large 
level  farm  on  navigable  river;  good  soil. 
N.  R.  PALMER.  Sweet  Ilall,  Va. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Favni  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  Rood  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENBUBGH,  Stoekbrldge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  on  the  Charles  River,  25 
miles  from  Boston,  Muss. ;  100  acres,  one-half 
tillage,  balance  pasture  and  wood,  vbty  loam 
soil,  two  good  houses,  barn,  large  hennery,  near¬ 
by  market  for  produce;  $8,500:  $3,500  cash; 
cuts  75  ton  liny.  W.  E.  HAMBLIN,  W.  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass, 


FARM  FOU  RENT,  privilege  of  buying,  fertile 
ground,  fruit  trees,  populated  district;  good 
markets:  25  miles  from  New  York:  rare  .jinnee; 
low  n  nt,  BOX  1510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOU  SALE — 81-acre  farm  known  as  one  of  the 
best  farms  on  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Valley. 
For  further  information  ad'dress  BOX  1515,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  lake  front,  five  room  fur¬ 
nished  bungalows;  garden  and  fruit;  hunting, 
fishing,  pure  water,  $75,  $100,  $150  for  season. 
Ten  acre  lake  front  for  sale.  D.  PUTNEY, 
Cairo,  N.  Y, 


AUCTION  SALE— Tuesday,  Oct.  3rd,  at.  1  o’clock. 

Farm  70  acres,  no  waste  land;  good  house 
and  barns,  also  all  personal  property  will  be 
sold  at  that  time;  1%  miles  north  of  Walden, 
Orange  Co.,  New  York.  W.  D,  SOAUE. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm  near  Aslmry 
Park,  $3,800.  BOX  1468,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  suitable  for  school  or  sani- 
torium,  with  123  acre  dairy  farm,  $80  an  aero. 
For  illustrated  description  address  MERW1N, 
Wallkill,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change;  groat  bargain. 
IGNATZ  SANTE,  Yantie,  Conn. 


130  ACHES  Lime-rock  Land,  State  road,  fine  cul¬ 
tivation,  extra  buildings,  Alfalfa  growing. 
Price  right;  terms  easy.  Write  for  photos,  etc. 
C.  <>.  PARKER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  bush,  large  house,  2  barns,  ice  house, 
up-to-date  milk  house,  near  school;  on  tele¬ 
phone  line;  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY 
TECHENTIEN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  dairy-  anil  fruit  farm; 

splendidly  located,  good  buildings.  BOX  1407, 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


SELL  FARM  September  to  November,  110  acres, 
good  running  water  in  pasture,  water  at  barn, 
20  cows,  room  for  team  horses,  1!>  young  stock, 
10  cows,  grain,  liny;  fruit,  pears  and  apples; 
farm  tools,  silo,  9-room  house.  BOX  1502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


220  ACRE  FARM,  located  near  T.ake  Cham¬ 
plain  joins  city  limits  of  Plattsburgh;  twelve 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  twenty-five  acres  of  muck 
land;  balance  clay  loam;  a  good  garden  truck 
farm,  good  markets,  ten  acres  of  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  now  on  farm;  new  house  and  barn.  M.  W. 
MoGACLLEY,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED;  20  to  SO  acres  within  15 
-  miles  Yonkers  in  Westchester  County.  Must 
have  good  land  for  cultivation,  water,  inex¬ 
pensive  buildings,  in  exchange  for  stock  farm 
120  acres,  15  miles  from  Arcadia,  Florida,  in 
citrus  fruit  licit,  one  mile  from  nearest  R.  R. 
station.  Address  57  11ILLCRKST  AVENUE, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease  a  good  farm  witli  or  without 
stock  for  a  term  of  years,  with  tile  privilege 
of  buying.  Must  have  good  buildings,  lie  well 
watered,  near  good  markets.  Would  prefer  one 
with  stock  ami  30  to  100  acres  of  good  smooth 
land,  will  pay  good  rent  for  right  place.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  full  particulars.  BOX  1501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  FARM — Equipped,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
nice  house,  near  town;  bargain.  WOOD- 
nAVEN  FARM,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


FOU  RENT — Poultry  farm,  14  acres,  fully 
equipped,  mammoth  machine,  1,300  layers;  500 
pullets;  best  summer  resort  on  I..  1.  as  market; 
One  opportunity  for  city  man;  good  paying  prop¬ 
osition.  HAMPTON  POULTRY  FARM,  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acre  farm;  good  laud  and 
buildings;  cheap.  EDWARD  KEATOIl,  Chi¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


WANT0D  to  lease  with  option,  modern  equipped 
farm,  all  conveniences,  near  New  York  city. 
Full  particulars  to  BOX  1504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  56  acres,  poultry  plant,  1,000  capacity; 

$3,000;  terms.  AI.VAIl  TAYLOR,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  would  like  to 
place  assistant,  aged  28,  ns  bookkeeper,  fore¬ 
man  or  poultry  manager;  is  familiar  with  breed¬ 
ing  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  making  records;  is 
in  charge  of  herd  and  growing  poultry  plant, 
capable  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  BOX  1512, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TltORorcnLY  experienced  poultryman,  excel¬ 
lent  chick  raiser  and  incubator  man,  qualified 
to  manage  up-to-date  plant,  wishes  a  position 
on  country  estate.  Excellent  references,  BOX 
1518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  on  gentleman’s 
place  wanted;  life  experience  laying  out 
grounds,  road  making,  gardening,  nursery  and, 
greenhouse,  work,  general  farming,  married',  no 
small  children,  BOX  233,  Bcriiarilsvillo,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  hy  experienced  American 
couple,  no  children,  ns  foreman  or  d’niry mnii, 
wife  as.  housekeeper  on  gentleman's  place ;  best 
references.  BOX  1493,  rare  Rnral  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — First  class  Herdsman,  good  calf 
raiser;  must  lie  good  feeder,  single;  if  married 
no  children;  good  wages  to  the  right  man. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 


FOREMAN,  Herdsman  or  Caretaker  on  ladies’ 
or  gentleman's  place  by  married  man,  Amer¬ 
ican,  forty,  one  child  (girl);  understands  gar¬ 
dening,  crops,  buttermakiug,  care  of  stock,  poul¬ 
try,  machinery,  near  school  preferred,  BOX 
1514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  health,  ability,  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  earnest  desire  to  place  on 
the  market  a  ''Wyandotte"  that  will  la-  up  to 
date.  No  excesses  in  person  allowed,  nml  a 
wage  paid  according  to  results  rendered.  OLD 
ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  with  farm  experience  as  chauf¬ 
feur  Bulek  truck;  also  steady,  sober  teamsters; 
have  house  for  one  family;  state  if  married  or 
single,  age,  nationality.  BOX  1513,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  or  working  manager 
dairy  farm  New  York  State.  Fine  thorough¬ 
bred  Jerseys  and  Berkshire*.  Farm  operated 
ou  practical  tines.  Must  have  experience  in 
feeding  and  lteg',  of  Merit  testing,  handling  all 
farm  machinery,  drainage  and  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods.  Good  handler  of  men  nuil  animals.  A 
good  position  for  cheerful,  intelligent  hustler 
who  can  produce  results.  Give  lull  details  with 
salary  expected.  W„  974  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
City, 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position  who,  the  past 
four  seasons  developed  poultry  department, 
Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  from  nothing  to 
present  state  of  commercial  efficiency.  Life  ex¬ 
perience  with  commercial  and'  fancy  poultry  in 
developing  unsuccessful  plants  and  building  new 
ones;  also  com  pc  tent  estate  and  farm  man¬ 
ager.  BOX  1459  cure  Riivnl  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  farmer,  married',  who  un¬ 
derstands  stock ,  machinery  and  care  of  or¬ 
chards.  Address  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY, 
Box  1496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle; 
married;  ability  to  hoard  labor,  required  to  op¬ 
erate,  Address  BOX  1520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  fnnn  near 
New  York  to  milk  and  take  care  of  cows; 
wages  $40  month  with  house,  fuel,  milk,  etc.: 
state  ngo,  nationality,  experience  and  size  of 
family,  BOX  1519,  care  Rural  New-Yorknr. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  witli  house¬ 
work,  Five  In  family.  Must  be  fond*  of  chil¬ 
dren,  neat  and  good  plain  cook.  State  wages, 
age  an.l  references.  M  US.  LELAND  HUSH, 
North  Chatham,  N  Y. 


WANTED — P metical,  sober  man  to  run  farm, 
one  mile  from  village;  steady  job:  60  acres; 
four  cows:  $30  a  month  and  board;  $45  for  iiiiui 
and  wife.  EUGENE  MANLOVE  RHODES, 
Apnlnchin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED  and  two  assistants 
for  a  large  modern  commercial  plant  ou  a 
gentleman's  estate.  Applicant,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  qualified  by  a  record 
that,  will  bear  a  strict  investigation.  Apply 
fully  to  BOX  1498,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  stableman,  married', 
fifty  dollars  month  and  good  four-room  house. 
Must  be  aide  and  willing  to  mill;  twenty  cows. 
Using  Ids  brains  to  my  advantage,  feeding  eco¬ 
nomically,  aide  to  work  with  others,  not  loafing. 
Do  not  repent  ml.  Wanted  now.  No  booze  or 
cigarettes.  Address  R,  F',  SHANNON,  Sewick- 
ley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  with  no  eldbfron 
in  family.  One  to  manage  a  dairy  with  30 
cows  and  oue  to  manage  a  poultry  plant  witli 
1,000  chickens.  In  an  industrial  school  for  boys 
where  good  salaries  are  paid  for  efficient,  ser¬ 
vice.  For  Cull  information  write  or  see 
Cl  I  Aft.  F',  JOHNSON,  Superintendent,  Ixis-Lyn, 
Pa. 


COWMEN  wanted  immediately  for  one  of  the 
largest  amt  most  prominent  herd  of  Guernseys 
in  the  United  States.  Must  he  very  efficient  in 
the  care  of  milk  cows,  and  especially  good  milk¬ 
ers.  Location,  a  private  estate.  Wages,  $35 
per  month,  pins  born-d  to  commence,  with  good 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Apply  fully, 
witli  references,  to  BOX  1499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED  -Sonin  one  who  can  make  poultry 
pay;  1.000  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  trap- 
nested  records  up  to  245  eggs.  $65  per  month 
and  percentage  of  net  profits.  No  novice  or  be¬ 
ginner  need  apply.  BOX  1503,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOT'LTllYMAN  WANTED,  who  is  a  practical 
man  at  the  work,  and  can  show  that  he  has 
been  successful  with  a  commercial  plant.  At 
present  have  about  1.500  fowls,  mostly  Leg¬ 
horns,  want  to  increase  on  to  5,000.  Place 
nicely  situated  with  good  markets.  Only  reliable 
single  man  wanted  who  can  care  for  this  plant 
alone  pud  make  a  success.  Salary  $50  with 
board,  with  chance  for  advancement.  Give  ref- 
erenee,  age,  and  nationalitv.  COMMERCIAL 
POULTRYMAN,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position,  Scotchman, 
aged  30,  married,  thoroughly  capable,  honest, 
sober,  reliable;  understands  all  machinery, 
crops,  stock;  accustomed  to  direct,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  G.  S.,  GreeDville,  Delaware. 


WANTED — Assistant  Herdsman.  Young  man 
witli  sonic  experience.  Must  tie  sober,  honest, 
industrious  and  willing  to  do  other  work.  Give 
full  particulars,  wages  expected  and  references. 
Address  "ORANGE  CO,,"  Box  1505,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  Couple,  wife  to  cook  anil  do 
housework,  man  to  care  for  poultry  and  out¬ 
side  chores;  good  wages,  comfortable,  clean 
quarters,  good  hoard.  Will  give  right  party  in¬ 
terest  in  profits  of  paying  poultry  proposition. 
Location  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman's  helper,  single,  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  Must  lie  good  milker,  steady  and 
reliable.  No  outside  work;  $45  per  mouth, 
board  and  room:  permanent  position.  Address 
SUPT.  VALLEY  RIDGE  FARM,  Gates  Mill.  O. 


HORSEMAN  wants  position  with  hunters, 
hounds,  polo  ponies  or  to  ride  witli  children; 
thoroughly  experienced;  callable  of  managing 
small  estate;  married.  BOX  1509,  caro  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Sober,  handy  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Apply  BOX  1511,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  with  college  training,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  on  large  dairy  farm. 
Address  BOX  27,  Newington,  Conn. 


RESPECTABLE  young  woman  wants  position  on 
farm  as  working  housekeeper;  would  like  to 
keep  two  girls,  aged  9  and  5.  Address  BOX 
140,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  mail  who  has  had  general 
f n rm  experience:  must  lie  a  good  teamster, 
also  sober,  honest  nml  industrious.  Address, 
giving  full  particulars,  wages  expected  and 
references,  "ORANGE  C.),,"  Box  1500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorkqr. 


WANTED — Young  working  farmer  to  assist 
owner  in  management  of  large  farm  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  Co.,  N,  J.  Must  lie  married',  small  fam¬ 
ily.  or  no  children ;  able,  industrious  aim'  fa¬ 
miliar  with  general  farming;  use  aud  cure  of 
machinery;  fair  wages;  house  aud  perquisites 
supplied;  references  required;  give  full  in  for¬ 
ma  I  ion  and  wages  required.  Address  C.  A. 
BUTTRICK,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  R.  L>. 


WANTED  by  married  man  with  oue  child,  po¬ 
sition  us  Herdsman  or  supervision  of  certified 
milk  d’ulry:  understands  nil  branches  thorongbly; 
years  of  practical  experience  mill  college  train¬ 
ing;  w-ill  go  anywhere;  only  high-class  position 
considered.  BOX  1508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — A  man  anil  wife  fo  work  on  dairy 
farm:  wife  to  work  in  house;  also  man  to 
drive  team;  state  wages  aud  references  In  first 
letter.  SMYRNA  WOOD,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tii  Orange  County,  10O  miles  from 
Now  York,  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  greenhouse  of  house  plants;  nothing 
fancy,  and  attend  to  heater  in  the  residence; 
untie  bu  a  Roller,  reliable  man,  with  good  ref¬ 
erence,  need  apply.  Written  reply.  BOX  1889, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  two-year  graduate,  position  as 
assistant  on  modem  poultry  farm.  Small  salary 
while  learning,  Experienced  with  Leghorns. 
BOX  1491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


desires  change  of  location.  Many  years’  expe- 
rioucc  with  nil  farm  crops,  poultry,  horses, 
dairy,  stock  and  orchard*  work.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  entire  charge  of  estate  and'  bundling  men. 
Salary  to  begin  at  $80  with  house,  fuel,  etc. 
BOX  1487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — Good  hand  mower;  steady 
job.  $20  month  nod’  found,  MORRIS  FARM 
Bridgeport,  R,  4,  Conn. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Four  Sensational  Bargains 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  in  the  method  by  which  farm  dwellers  everywhere  can  purchase  dependable 
merchandise  at  rock-bottom  prices.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Farm  Credit  Plan  by  the  gigantic  $12,000,000  Hartman  Home  Furnishing  Institution.  This  plan  enables  you  to  order 


any  kind.  You  may  order  any  one,  or  all  four,  of  the  wonderful  bargains  shown  on  this  page  on 
terms.  If  the  goods  are  satisfactory,  make  a  first  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  purchase 
price  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payment*;  or,  if  you  prefer,  make  a  first 
payment  of  one-sixth  the  purchase  price  00  days  after  goods  arrive  and  balance  in  five 
ecpial  payments,  at  intervals  of  two  months,  giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay  /T/ 

without  interest.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  the  shipment  at  our  expense  ^ jfcjfi 

within  30  days  after  arrival.  Hartman  prices  arc  bed  rock— positively 

the  lowest  Quoted  on  high  quality  merchandise— and  are  the  same  for  all  cash  or  on  credit. 


EXTRA! 


Genuine  Royal 
Easy  Chair  Bargain 


Only  when  yon  sink  Into  its  soft,  luxurious  depths,  can  you  beer  in  to  appreciate  the  full  K 
truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  Royal  Easy  Chair  is  indeed  the  moat  comfort¬ 
able  chair  in  the  world.”  Press  push  button  on  right  arm  and  back  auto- 

maticnlly  adjuntu  itself  to  any  desired  position.  No  matter  how  heavy  you^Pt^  fj 

nre.  you  can  "lean  back”  with  your  whole  weight  with  perfect  safety. 

whatever  angle  you  recline,  you  are  not  under  any  strain  to  hold  your  position 

as  in  ordinary  reclining  chairs,  because  the  chair  buck  stayn  where  you  put  it.^NnusdlgaRA  . 

Foot  rest  is  out  of  eight  when  not  in  use  and  in  foot  rest  is  a  hidden  basket 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  V®* 

Hartman’s  control  the  exclusive  time  payment,  mail  order  rights  on  tliisclisi^^jW’vuK 
end  the  pattern  was  designed  exclusively  for  Hartman’s.  Bl 

Mail  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  this  ele- 
Chair  With  Rant  chair  without  a  cent  in  advance.  If 
1  Back  Erect  satisfactory,  make  easy  payments  according 
W. to  price  and  terms  stated.  If  not  satisfactory.  Jg.i 

t  Under  Seat  return  at  our  expense  Within  30  days. 

Royal  Easy  Chair  No.  MK236.  Golden  or 
- —  Fumed  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish.  Frame  23 

IjSSjejSBJ  inches  high:  30  inches  wide:  27.’ if  inehca  deep.  Seat 
i  I  ra  20>ax20K  inches  i  n*UJe:  back  2U&27  inches  inside.  Length 

reclining.  44  inchEi;  with  foot  rtuit  extended.  66  inches.  Up-  ~ 

Gal  it VFm?  —  vi !  holstercd  in  durable  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  8  springe  in  back, 

|@li  ''  ^  6  r*)rinK8  >n  seat,  affording  maximum  degree  of  strength  and  comfort. 

sTti!  I  Order  by  No.  MK236.  Price  $13.95.  Term*:  No  money  La 

EVlj'l '  ffr]  advance;  $1.40  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  or 

HVj  $2.35uin  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  60  day  payments. 


mm 


i , 


"  Arms, 

Front  Rail 
and  Front  Posts 
Quar'jer-Saweri  Oak 
Balance  Solid  Oak. 


This  MagnifI-  El 
cent  Easy  S* 
Chair  Has  8  w 
Springs  In  the 
Backand  6  Springs 
In  the  Roomy  Seat 

ORDER  DIRECT 
FROM  THIS  PAGE 


See  the  Button 
in  the  Arm 


Take  Your 
Choice  of 
Golden  or 
Fumed  Oak  or 
Imitation 
Mahogany 
Finish  at 
the  Same 
Low  Bargain 
Price 


A  FULL 


TO  PAY 


Wonderful  Rocker  Oargain  Sensational  Sale  On  Washers 


.  You  couldn’t  buy  as 
I  handsome,  as  durable, 
A  as  economical,  or  as 
j  dependable  a  cooking 
J  and  baking  range  as 
f  Hartman’s  ’’Capital” 
F  Regent,  at  anywhere 
nearour  low  price.  It’s 
the  last  word  in  steel 
range  construction— 
built  for  as t.s factory 
service.  We  don’t  ask 
you  to  Bend  a 

give  se- 

H|  j  curity  .  or 
|  even  prom- 
|  ise  to  buy. 
Mail  cou¬ 
pon  and  wo 
JB  will  ship 

_ _ 9  you  the 

range.  If  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 


Can  Be  Operated 
Sotting  Down  or 
Standing  Up — 
Note  High  Speed 
Fly  Wheel  and 
Space  for  Belt 
for  Running 
By  Power 


Send  coupon  for  this  High-Speed  Rotary  b  '  - w 
Washer  and  let  it  prove  for  itself  what  a  won- 
derful  bargain  it  really  is.  If  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  pay  according  to  price  and  teranB  stated  below 
If  yon  dti  not,  wish  to  keep  the  washer,  return  it  at  our 
expense. 

Na.lMK244,  Hartman’n  High  Speed  Rotary  Washer.  Easiest 
to  operate  hand  power  washer.  Can  be  run  by  ten  or  twelve  year 
uM  boy  or  girl  without  tiring.  Note  t-bc  High  Speed  Fly  Wheel. 
When  started,  practically  Icocna  machine  going  with  ita  own  mo- 
hientom,  KHtOq  with  Special  Wringer  Attachment.  Had  ail  latest 
Improvements,  Has  fewer  number  of  working  parts.  Cannot  get 
out  of  order,  limit  of  genuine  kiln  dried  Louisiana  Red  Cypress, 
i'liib  has  corrugated  bottom  and  sides.  21  inches  in  diameter. 
Strongly  hound  with  thr  o,  metal  hoop  bands.  Cnpacity  eight  shirts. 
Lnsy  to  move  about.  Properly  placed  rear  plug  makes  it  easy  to 
clean  and  empty.  Like  all  Hartman  machine? this  washer  is  sup¬ 
plied  under  Hartman's  Iron  Clad.  Unique,  Legal  Binding  Guar¬ 
antee,  so  that  you  need  hsv.  ■  no  hesitation  in  ordering. 

Order  by  No.  MK.24L  Price  $9.*S.  Terms:  .No  money  la  ad¬ 
vance;  51. CO  In  .50  days,  balance  In  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  or 
$1.65  in  60  days,  balance  in  live  cq"  il  60  day  payments. 


^IJ^=^JHKe85SH3  Regent  Range 

Complete  with  warming  closet  with  full  length  shelf.  Has 
Duplex  grates,  for  use  of  coal  or  wood.  Large  pouch  food  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  coal.  Oven  18  in.  wide  by  19  in.  deep  by  !'  in.  high  is 
well  built  and  braced  to  prevent  buckling  utuf  has  non-heating 
wood  handle.-  Wire  oven  ruck  is  furnished.  Oven  noor  is  spring 
balanced,  drop  type,  forming  a  shelf  when  lowered.  Soot  clean  -out 
door  below  ovrai.  Gnat  iron  lire  door.  SBl»  pit  door  and  frame  below. 
Body  constructed  of  polished  blue  Steel,  Firebox  1 W  in.  by  0  in.  by 
6  in.  Cooking  top,  without  reservoir,  25  in.  by  Sf  in.;  with  reservoir, 
25  in.  by  40  In.  Nlcklcd  parts  are  well  plated. 

Price,  without  reservoir,  $12  95.  Order  by  No,  MK232.  Terms: 
No  money  In  advance;  $1.1 4  In  JO  day?,  balance  in  9  equal  monthly 
payments:  or  first  payment  of  $3,85  in  60  dar»,  balance  in  5  equal 
60  day  payments.  With  reservoir.  $28.95.  Order  by  N«».  MK233. 
Terms:  No  money  in  advance;  (2.90  in  30  days,  balance  in  9  equal 
monthly  payments,  or  first  payment  of  $4.(5  in  60  days,  balance  in  5 
equal  60  day  payments.  Price  includes  new  style  high  closet. 


FREE  Hartman 


HARTMAN  COMPANY  ^ 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

Place  tin  X  in  D  opposite  bargain  or  bargains 
wanted,  fill  in  and  mail  us  coupon. 

Royal  Ea.“,y  Chair  MK236  □  Range  MK232  without  \ 

reservoir  Q  MK233  with  reservoir  □  Hooker  MK242  (imita-  Av 
tion  Black  leather)  □  MK243  (imitation  Spanish  leather)  □ 

Rotary  Waaher  MK244  □  M 

If  I  keep  the  goods,  1  will  make  first  payment  either  in30  or  60 
days  and  balance  in  30  or  60  day  payments  as  per  prices  and  terms 
quoted  in  this  advertisement. 


Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  thousands  of  wonderful  bargains  in  Home  Furnishings,  all  sold  on 
the  Hartman  Liberal  Credit  Plan,  backed  by,  he  $12,000,000  Hartman  Guarantee.  Get  this  great  money 
saver.  Wonderfully  done  in  many  colors,  stowing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Clocks,  Draperies,  Silverware,  Stoves,  Ranges,  etc.— everything  needed  in  the  home.  We  will  send  it 
to  you — FREE— whether  you  buy  direct  from  this  page  of  ”get-acquainted”  offers  or  not. 


4019  LaSalle  Street. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Box,  Address 


244-F 

ro . . . . . . . State . . . 

If  only  catalog  is  wanted,  write  name  and  address  on  lines  above. 


A  Visit  to  Optimistic  Farm,  N.  J., 

In  the  Good  Year  1940, 

Being  a  Vision  of  Whal  is  to  Come  in  the  Milk  and  Egg  Trade 

•  Part  I. 

Riding  into  futurity.— it,  does  beat  ail 

liow  different  these  you ng  fellows  do  run  a 
farm  from  what  they  did  when  1  was  a  young  man. 
My  grandson  bus  been  teasing  me  for  a  long  time  to 
come  out  and  see  bis  poultry  farm.  I  kept  telling 
him-  that  I  am  too  old  to  ride  so  far,  but  Harold 
said  it  is  only  50  miles  from  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  office, 
and  offered  to  come  after  me  in  his  car  any  time  I 
felt  like  coming.  Yesterday  morning  T  ’phoned  him 
I  felt  just  like  taking  a  ride  and  in  about  an  hour 


y  Vyf  OG  ]  J 

same,  but,  (is  most  vehicles  have  rubber  tires  of 
some;  kind  tlitCtyear  on  them  is  practically  nothing 
so  that  they'' fife  said  to  be  cheap  in  the  long  run. 
1  believe^&e  State,  limits  the  weight  that  may  be 
carried  on  steej.  ti«*^-  A  railroad  train  or  trolley  car 
is  not  off  them. 

HEAVY  TRAFFIC.— I  asked  Harold  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  tli.Tt  we  saw  so  few  horse-drawn  wagons  and 
heavy  trucks,  and  learned  that  heavy  auto  trucks 
have  right  of  way  or  precedence,  on  the  steel  rails 
during  (he  night  and  early  morning  hours,  while 
horses  have  right  of  way  for  certain  hours,  and 
light  motor  cars  certain  other  hours  of  the  day.  He 
had  come  for  me  while  light  swift  cars  had  right 
of  way  on  the  rails.  Otherwise  we  would  have 


lie  manages  to  have  one  cow  freshen  about  every 
week  in  the  year,  so  that  the  milk  yield  is  constant, 
but  from  August  to  December  the  egg  yield  is  re¬ 
duced,  due  principally  to  moulting  heus  and  im¬ 
mature  pullets. 

MILK  DISTRIBUTION, — Ilis  account  of  how  the 
milk  is  distributed  to  consumers  so  that  instead  of 
his  getting  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  he  gets 
much  more,  was  as  good  as  a  story  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  It  seems  that  a  few  years  ago  the  pub¬ 
lic  got  so  tired  of  the  cost  and  trouble  of  distribut¬ 
ing  milk  to  consumers  in  glass  bottles  from  a  dozen 
or  more  retail  wagons  on  each  street  that  a  radical 
change  was  inaugurated  that  is  very  pleasing  to  all 
parties.  The  first  step  was  for  all  the  retail  con- 
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A  Lot  of  Young  Stock  Raised  on  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  Milk.  Fig.  502 


we  were  ready  to  start  on  lln*  reiuni  trip.  My, 
wliat  a  fine  ride  that  was!  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  new  trunk-line  State  road  over  which  we 
rode  for  most  of  the  distance.  It  is  a  double  crack 
road,  and  the  wheel  tracks  consid  of  rather  broad 
steel  rails  with  a  slight  flange  on  their  outer  edge 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  wheels  from  leaving  tho 
rails.  The  remainder  of  the  roadbed  is  of  con¬ 
crete,  laid  even  with  the  top  surface  of  the  steel 
rails.  The  wheels  roll  so  smoothly  on  this  steel 
surface  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  pneu¬ 
matic  tires.  I  notice  that  most  of  the  vehicles  have 
either  solid  rubber  or  steel  tires.  None  of  the  old 
danger  from  “blow-outs”  here,  even  with  a  speed  of 
a  mile  a  minute.  Those  steel  wheel  tracks  cost 
more  than  the  old-fashioned  macadam  roads.  1  pre- 


hern  obliged  to  take  to  the  concrete  in  order  to  pass 
a  horse  or  a  heavy  slow-moving  truck. 

HENS  BY  THE  THOUSANDS.—' The  farm  I  find 
is  of  120  acres  and  on  it  are  kept  50  cows  with 
necessary  young  sto<  k  to  keep  the  number  good,  and 
10,000  lions,  lie  says  that  10,000  hens  are  about  as 
many  as  he  wants  to  personally  feed  and  look  after, 
as  lie  has  unite  a  good  many  other  tilings  to  attend 
to.  The  liens  are  kept  in  units  of  500  each,  and  are 
seldom  allowed  outside  of  the  large  houses  in  which 
they  eat.  roost  and  lay. 

TIIE  MILK  AND  EGG  CROP. — Last  evening  after 
he  got  liis  daily  load  of  eggs  and  milk  started  for 
the  city  we  had  a  good  long  talk.  I  noticed  that 
the  auto  truck  started  off  with  20  cans  of  milk  (10 
< I ita rts  each  I  and  Is  oases  of  eggs  (30  dozen  each). 


corns  to  consolidate  into  one  big  corporation.  The 
milk  supply  is  so  prone  to  carry  germs  and  .spread 
epidemics  of  various  diseases  that  the  city  was  glad 
to  grant  this  big  corporation  a  franchise  with  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  chain  of  milk  supply 
depots  covering  the  whole  city,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  each  of  these 
milk  stores  must  he  equipped  with  one  or  more 
tanks  that  take  the  place  of  a  milk  bottle,  a  refriger¬ 
ator  and  a  pasteurizer.  It  resembles  a  huge  ice¬ 
cream  freezer  except  that,  it  does  not  revolve,  and 
the  agitator  is  shaped  like  a  huge  auger  as  big  as 
the  inside  of  the  round  tank,  and  kept  slowly  re¬ 
volving  by  means  of  a  tiny  motor.  As  soou  as  a  can 
of  milk  is  filled  at  the  farm  the  cover  is  tightly 
fitted  and  sealed  and  the  can  immersed  in  ice  water 


1230  Cfte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

that  quickly  cools  it  to  45  deg.  The  cover  is  not  being  ''uplifted'’  out  of  Egypt,  but  uttered  the  most 

removed  again  except  to  pout  the  milk  from  the  vigorous  protest  against  being  disturbed. 

can  into  the  receiving  tank  at  the  city  depot.  3.  The  only  people  supporting  them  are  lawyers 

PASTEURIZING  AND  COOLING. — As  soon  as  and  merchants  who  should  pay  for  their  own  ed li¬ 
the  tank  is  filled  its  cover  is  put  in  place,  the  agi-  cation. 

tator  started  slowly  revolving,  and  the  jacket  sur-  So  far  ns  we  arc  concerned  this  is  not  true,  for 
rounding  the  milk  tank  filled  with  water.  A  jet  of  nil  members  of  our  executive  committee,  except  one, 
steam  is  turned  into  the  water  surrounding  the  milk  are  farmers  who  get  their  living  by  tilling  the  soil, 
until  the  milk  is  raised  «t<)  a  proper  temperature  for  and  66%  of  the  members  arc  in  the  same  class, 
pasteurization,  where  it;  is  held  a  sufficient  time  to  4.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  know  all  the 
destroy  all  germs.  Without,  removing  the  cover  or  approved  methods  and  are  practicing  them  as  far 
exposing  the  milk  to  more  infection  the  hot  water  as  possible,  while  the  other  '-*0%  would  not  learn 
is  drawn  off  and  replaced  with  pounded  ice  and  anyhow. 

cold  water.  The  slowly  revolving  agitator  soon  re-  In  this  locality,  in  1915,  14  farmers  treated  their 
duced  the  pasteurized  milk  to  45  deg.  or  less,  and  oats  for  smut,  while  in  1916,  after  the  Farm  Bureau 
also  prevents  the  cream  from  rising,  so  that  a  uni-  campaign,  90  treated  oats  for  the  first  time.  In 
form  quality  can  be  drawn  from  a  faucet  at  the  regard  to  dairying,  50  only  out  2,500  are  weighing 
bottom  into  consumers’  pails.  their  milk. 

RETAIL  BUYING. — Those  consumers  wlm  call  or  5.  There  is  scarcely  a  locality  where  there  is  not 
send  for  their  own  milk  are  required  to  keep  con-  demonstration  farm  where  he  can  get  all  his  ad- 

tainers  clean  enough  to  satisfy  a  force  of  city  in-  vice  free. 

speetors,  one  of  whom  is  liable  to  drop  into  the  place  In  this  entire  county  there  is  no  such  farm,  and 
at  any  moment.  As  an  additional  safeguard  both  less  than  12  in  the  whole  State, 

pail  and  cover  are  held  first  over  a  jet  of  live  steam  0.  Few  State  appointees  die  and  none  resign.  All 

and  then  over  a  spray  of  cold  water  before  the  pail  need  more  pay  and  soon  want  assistants, 
is  filled  from  the  faucet,  and  the  cover  put  in  place  There  is  little  to  criticize  in  this,  as  under  a  nor¬ 
and  sealed.  Consul  megs  who  call  or  send  for  their  mul  and  healthy  state  of  affairs  this  is  as  it  should 
own  milk  are  given  trading  stamps  equal  to  the  act-  he. 

iial  cost  of  delivery  by  hoys  or  men  with  push  carts  7.  It  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  tfle  State  col- 
such  as  grocers  and  newsboys  often  use.  These  leges  already  attending  to  its  functions, 
stamps  are  redeemable  in  cash  at.  any  time  in  This  is  absolutely  untrue,  for  the  nearest  the  col- 
amounts  of  50  cents  or  $1.  It  had  long  been  recog-  lege  ever  gets  to  the  farmer  is  with  its  bulletins 

nized  that  opportunities  for  city  hoys  to  earn  spend-  and  farmers’  institutes.  It  is  really  an  extension  of 

ing  money  and  form  habits  of  industry  when  out  of 
school  were  practically  limited  to  the  newsboys 
and  kindred  jobs,  and  this  plan  fills  a  long-felt 
want.  Any  hoy  or  girl  can  get  the  job  of  carrying 
his  mother’s  milkpail,  which  is  so  much  lighter  and 
handier  than  a  lot  of  milk  bottles,  and  many  more 
can  get  the  job  of  carrying  for  their  friends,  or  for 
the  milk  company  to  consumers  not  wishing  to- ..call 
for  it. 

OTftEB  GOODS  SOLD. — These  stores  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  some  other  lines  of  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  eggs  and  butter,  the  profits  from  which  help  pay 
the  rent,. so, -that  the  cost  of  pasteurizing  and  draw¬ 
ing  into  consumers’  pails  is  very  small  indeed.  In 
the  ease  of  farms  like  this,  so  situated  that  the 
milk  can  be  drawn  by  the  farmer's  own  auto  truck 
to  one  of  Ihe  milk  stores  nearly  all  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar  goes  to  the  farmer.  When  railroad 
freights  have  to  he  paid  on  account  of  distance  or 
poor  roads  freight  and  cartage  lias  t<>  he  provided 
for.  o.  w.  MA1-KS. 


September  2:3,  1010. 

Another  Practical  Farmer  Talks 

To  got  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  county  agency  subject  I  wrote  to  various 
practical  well-informed  persons  in  several  sections 
for  information.  Answers  following: 

1.  "They  would  he  useful  after  plowing  some  rough 
grOtmd,  having  the  plow  handles  hit  them  in  the  ribs, 
and  experience  in  operating  and  financing  a  farm  for 
a  living  without  the  State  or  rich  relations  to  hack 
them.” 

2.  “It  was  forced  upon  us  by  politicians,  agricul¬ 
turists  and  the  extension  agents  under  State  college 
control,  where  all  the  knowledge  is  supposed  to  cen¬ 
tre  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Smith-Lever  appro¬ 
priations  are  distributed.” 

3.  “As  far  us  I  could  learn  the  only  real  work  was 
forming  hoys’  clubs,  testing  seed  corn,  etc.,  and  that 
there  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.” 

4.  “If  older  and  experienced  men  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  it  might  lie  made  more  useful.” 

5.  “The  majority  of  the  would-be  uplifters  are 
poor  ignorant  well-meaning  fellows,  and  young  men 
who  shun  manual  labor,  aiming  to  dispense  theory 
at  $4  per  diem.” 

0.  "Whether  they  are  worth  the  cost  or  worth  any¬ 
thing  makes  little  difference,  as  certain  influential 
parties  are  bound  we  are  to  have  them,  so  it  seems 
useless  to  offer  any  opposition.” 

It  would  appear  that  farming  does  not  appeal  to 
the  graduates,  whose  parents  expected  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  and  make  farming  profitable  by 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  and  technical 
appliances.  w.  n.  stout. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  l‘a. 


A  Community  Hoghouse  in  Iowa.  Fig.  503.  See  page  1244 


the  college,  bringing  the  best  of  all  they  have  into 
daily  personal  contact  in  a  way  calculated  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  and  create  living  interest. 

8.  The  farmers  are  chagrined  and  amused  when 
their  children  tell  them  how  to  select  corn. 

Here  at  last  we  have  the  microbe  that  has  been 
biting  the  writer  all  along.  The  man  who  cannot 
learn  from  a  child  is  indeed  in  a  had  way,  reminding 
one  of  the  Unitarian  minister  who  was  so  liberal  he 
would  not  preach  in  a  Methodist  pulpit. 

Without  any  uncharitable  thought,  Mr.  Baird  sug¬ 
gests  the  man  who,  because  lie  is  comfortable  him¬ 
self,  thinks  all  the  rest  are  warm.  I  know  there  are 
I  hose  among  us  like  this,  who  pride  themselves  on 
the  fact  they  never  had  a  new  thought  since  1S60, 
and  become  peeved  at  once  if  reminded  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  radically  different  now.  I  recall  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  efficiency  expert  who  was  imposed  on 
nn*  15  years  ago,  to  tin*  effect  that  on  being  hired  to 
go  through  a  celebrated  pickle  factory  and  remove 
hindrances,  suggest  new  methods,  etc.,  he  located 
the  head  and  front  of  all  trouble  in  the  founder  of 
the  concern,  which  had  outgrown  his  capacity,  the 
result  being  the  directors  made  him  an  allowance 
of  $50,000  per  year  on  condition  that  he  never  enter 
the  factory. 

The  inference  all  through  is,  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  in  a  thriving,  prosperous  condition, 
away  above  the  average  of  intelligence,  fully  call¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  themselves  without  outside 
assistance.  The  facts  r  have  given  prove  tills  a 
false  assumption,  and  my  personal  experience  cor¬ 
roborates  it.  Seven  years’  careful  search  has  failed 
to  reveal  a  single  farmer  who  lias  secured  his  pres¬ 
ent  position,  or  is  at  present  paying  his  way  and 
making  wages  equal  to  a  section  hand  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  without  getting  an  income  from  outside 
sources  that  cannot  be  classified  as  farming,  running 
all  the  way  from  increase  of  land  values  and  mar¬ 
rying  a  rich  widow  to  peddling  and  hanging  on  to 
political  jobs. 

With  such  a  diagnosis,  all  of  which  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  facts,  is  it  not:  a  marvel  one  can  he  found 
objecting  to  the  county  agent  and  the  Farm  Bureau, 
who  are  doing  a  much  needed  work  among  a  class  of 
people  who  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  mad 
race  for  wealth,  and  practically  isolated  from  the 
refinements  of  life?  Tile  county  agent  is  analogous 
to  the  efficiency  expert  in  business,  and  no  real 
man,  alive  to  present  conditions,  will  object  to  one 
or  the  other.  w.  tiU'kman. 


IN  my  figures  on  the  cost  of  milk  production  which 
you  printed  on  page  1081  I  charged  the  dairy  with 
the  grain  actually  purchased.  I  figured  the  hay  at 
$12  a  ton,  which  i<  a  very  reasonable  estimate  of  its 
value  at  the  farm,  as  it  would  probably  have  sold  for 
more  than  that  amount  if  I  had  sold  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  instead  of  feeding  it  to  the  cows.  The  silage  was 
figured  at  $5  a  ton  which  is  the  approximate  cost 
of  production,  according  to  various  cost  accounts, 
and  is  also  a  very  reasonable  charge  when  figuring 
its  feeding  value  as  compared  with  lmy  or  grain. 

The  $525  charged  for  labor  included  only  the  labor 
actually  spent  on  the  dairy.  The  rent  of  land  and 
cost  of  labor  used  in  growing  the  hay  and  silage 
was  not  Included  iu  the  labor  expenses.  The  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation  and  loss  on  $360,  or  $15  per 
cow,  included  $5  interest  and  $10  per  cow  for  loss 
and  depreciation,  which  is  certainly  none  too  high, 
The  $240  charged  for  the  use  of  buildings  is  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  10%  for  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part,  of  barn,  the  silo  and  milk  house, 
used  solely  for  dairy  purposes.  Certainly  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  care  to  rent  such  buildings  for  an 
annual  rent  amounting  to  less  than  10%  of  their 
actual  valuation.  The  fact  that  I  own  these  build¬ 
ings  should  not  prevent  my  charging  dairy  rent  for 
use  of  them. 

in  figuring  my  dairy  expenses  and  receipts  1  fig¬ 
ured  the  daily  separate  from  the  rest  of  my  farm, 
as  I  have  considerable  receipts  from  purebred  stock 
and  hay  sold  each  year.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
other  receipts,  I  would  not  he  able  to  make  a  decent 
living.  The  house  rent,  firewood  and  garden  stuff 
received  by  family  is  neither  credited  nor  charged 
against  the  dairy  in  any  way,  and  should  not  be,  as 
the  dairy  business  is  figured  entirely  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  dairy  was  not  credited 
with  the  milk  used  in  the  house,  neither  was  it 
charged  with  the  cost  of  milk  hauling,  which  would 
much  more  than  offset  the  former. 

The  labor  that  I  spent  on  dairy  was  charged  tip 
at  the  same  price  as  was  charged  for  the  hired  man, 
and  the  $246.96  profit  does  really  represent  what  I 
received  above  the  hired  man’s  wages,  for  managing 
the  dairy.  However,  my  receipts  per  cow  are  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  the  average  for  this  county,  and 
even  with  these  conditions  I  can  little  more  than 
break  even  in  the  dairy  business. 

OTCRHKRT  ,T.  KERSUAW. 


A  Defense  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

[Following  our  usual  plan  we  stand  willing  to  give  all 
sides  of  a  question  about  which  farmers  differ.  We 
have  called  for  a  reply  to  the  recent  article  by  E.  .T. 
Baird  on  page  1026.  Now  comes  the  following  by 
Win.  Trueman  of  New  York.  There  are  several  other 
sides  yet  to  lie  considered.] 

I  HOLD  no  brief  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  hut  Mr. 

Baird’s  article  on  page  1<»26  is  such  a  joyous 
example  of  a  man  starting  out  with  a  false  premise, 
making  irrational  deductions  and  arriving  at  an 
illogical  conclusion,  that  the  temptation  to  answer  it 
is  altogether  too  tempting  to  put  aside.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  article  leaves  eight  points,  which  for 
conciseness  I  will  quote  and  answer. 

t.  The  farmer  is1  insulted  by  the  suggestion  that 
he  needs  assistance. 

I  know  there  are  some  fanners  like  this.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  but  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
when  a  man,  be  he  farmer  or  not,  gets  to  this  point, 
he  is  almost  beyond  hope. 

2.  The  farmers  do  not  ask  for  a  Farm  Bureau 
and  do  not  f«-el  any  need  if  one. 

I  realize  the  writer  is  referring  to  Pennsylvania, 
while  I  am  writing  of  conditions  in  New  York; 
.still,  experience  proves  human  nature  to  he  fairly 
much  alike,  and  in  this  ease  the  geographical  dif¬ 
ference  ought  not  to  count  to  a  noticeable  extent, 
though  the  State  laws  may  alter  the  viewpoint. 
Thus,  iu  this  State.  10%  of  the  farmers  in  a  c-ounty 
must  become  members  before  the  State  will  recog¬ 
nize  it.  This  fact  alone  disposes  of  the  objection, 
hut  apart  from  this,  all  history  proves  that  emanci¬ 
pation  of  any  kind  comes  from  those  rare  individ¬ 
uals  who  at  times  have  been  called  seers  and  at 
others  prophets  and  in  some  quarters  are  now 
called  “uplifters,”  I  take  it  Moses  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  line,  and  In*  surely  did  have  some 
chore  on  his  hands.  Still  it  is  not  on  record  that  lie 
either  “died  or  resigned”  to  accommodate  some  of 
his  associates  wh<>  thought  him  a  pestiferous  nuis¬ 
ance  and  they  full \  able  to  take  earn  of  themselves. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  a  not  ineonsbh  cable  number 
of  lii.s  people  not  onl.\  failed  to  "feel  any  need”  of 
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Green  Manuring  and  War  Prices 

Economy  in  Soil  Improvement 

TIIE  European  war  cxerlod  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  prices  of  all  fertilizing  materials, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  develop  the  relation 
of  those  prices  to  the  fertility  problem  of  the  farm, 
and  particularly  in  their  relation  to  green  manuring. 
Wiili  potash  selling  at  $5  to  $0  a  unit,  from  .$400  to 
.$500  a  ton,  with  acid  phosphate  selling  as  high  as 
SIT  to  ,$1S  a  ton.  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  soiling  ns 
high  as  $80  a  ton.  I  lie  farmer  is  really  at  a  loss  wliat 
to  do.  Our  scientists  have  been  advising  ns  to  use 
green  manuring,  as  they  claim  that  the  roots  of 
plants,  particularly  of  clovers,  vetches  and  other 
leguminous  crops,  in  addition  to  bringing  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  from  the  air,  will 
also  bring  a  lot  of  potash  from  the  subsoil  to  the 
soil.  While  the  advice  is  excellent,  we  are  told  at 
the  same  time  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  seed  of  Crimson  clover  or  other  crops 
used  for  green  manuring.  Wo  can  all  remember  the 
time,  when  Crimson  clover  was  sold  for  five  cents 
a  pound  or  even  a  little  less,  or  about  $6  a  bushel. 
The  price  of  Crimson  clover  now  is  12  to  11  cents 
a  pound.  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch,  which  sold  at 
times  as  cheap  as  nine  or  10  cents  a  pound,  is. at  the 
present  lime  sold  at  17  to  IS  cents  a  pound.  Both 
of  the  above  plants  have  been  highly  recommended 
as  green  manuring  crops,  hut  we  have  been  told  that 
at  those  prices  they  are  too  expensive  to  he  used  for 
green  manuring. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  all  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  arc  so  much  higher,  and  also  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  enough  potash,  should 
not  the  arithmetical  calculation  as  to  the  price  to 
he  paid  for  seeds  for  green  manuring  he  somewhat 
altered?  How  much  really  can  the  farmer  afford 
lo  pay  for  vetch.  Crimson  clover  or  other  similar 
seeds  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  improvement? 

I>r.  Jacob  (7.  Tdptnnn,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  soil  chemistry  and 
bacteriology,  in  the  many  experiments 
conducted  by  him  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  Vineland.  New  Jersey,  found  on 
plots  of  oats,  and  on  plots  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  vetch  which  were  taken 
up  early  in  April  and  thoroughly  an¬ 
alyzed.  that  the  figures  in  round  num¬ 
bers  were  as  follows:  Oats  contained 
15  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre. 

Crimson  clover  and  vetch  about  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  This  means  that 
vetch  or  Crimson  clover  added  about 
85  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  more 
than  llie  oats,  and  it  is  hut  natural  to 
conclude  that  most,  of  the  <85  pounds  of 
nitrogen  came  from  the  air.  Dr.  Tap- 
man  informs  ns  that  from  the  results 
of  their  own  and  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  experiments,  as  high  as 
150  to  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
lias  been  found  in  the  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and  vetch. 
If  we  should  have  to  add  the  nitrogen  at  present 
prices  of  nitrate  of  soda,  these  85  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  would  he  worth  about  $20.  Thirty  pounds  of 
vetch  at  IS  cents  is  equivalent  to  ,$5.40.  Twenty-five 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover,  at  14  cents  a  pound,  is 
equivalent  to  $.‘>.50.  There  seems  to  he  sufficient  mar¬ 
gin,  therefore,  to  permit  the  use  of  vetch  and  Crimson 
clover  for  green  manuring  even  at  such  high  prices. 

You  must  remember  also  that  no  money  valuation 
is  placed  on  the  potash  which  H  brought  out  from 
1  Ho  subsoil.  Also,  the  humus  and  the  other  physi¬ 
cal  improvements  made  in  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil,  as  well  as  the  favorable  bacteriological 
effects  which  may  take  place  in  the  soil. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  using  green  ma¬ 
nuring  crops  which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  is 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  is  left 
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in  stubble  and  roots.  The  Delaware  Experiment 
Station  claims  that  35  to  40%  of  the  total  amount 


Combination  Crop  of  Wheat  and  Hairy  Vetch.  Fig.  505 

of  nitrogen  is  left  to  the  soil  in  stubble  and  roots, 
so  that  a  fanner  can  sow  his  vetch  or  Crimson  clo¬ 
ver  either  alone  or  in  company  with  small  grain 
crops,  harvest  crop  for  soiling,  or  for  grain,  and  still 
increase  the  fertility  of  his  soil  most  economically. 

j.  w.  rivers. 

Root  and  Vegetable  Cellars 

ON  page  1127  is  ;i  description  of  a  root  cellar  two 
or  more  feet  in  the  ground,  with  the  earth 
sides  held  in  place  by  old  hoards  and  a  pitch  roof 


north.  Therefore  il  was  necessary  to  add  an  inter¬ 
ior  partition  and  door.  This  partition  was  built  a 
foot  from  the  outside  wall,  and  covered  with  tar 
1  taper.  An  oblong  opening  cut  in  the  door  and  pro¬ 
tected  with  wire  netting  assisted  the  ventilation  on 
mini  days  when  the  outside  door  could  he  left  open. 

Inside  the  cellar  the  space  at  the  left  was  divided 
into  five  sections,  allowing  for  five  bins  about 
feet  square.  The  bottom  of  the  bins  was  raised 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor.  Four  feet 
above  was  a  long  shelf,  which  proved  an  admirable 
place,  for  preserves.  A  long  running  hoard  in  front 
of  the  bins  made  the  shelf  easily  accessible.  At  the 
right  of  the  door  were  three  similar  bins,  leaving  an 
open  space  of  7VL*  feet  behind  the  door  for  boxes  or 
barrels  or  other  articles.  We  found  it  very  conven¬ 
ient  one  Spring  for  our  incubator.  The  bins  on  the 
right  side  could  he  left  out  if  desired  and  the  whole 
space  given  lo  barrels. 

At  the  left  of  the  root-cellar  and  adjoining  it.  is  a 
small  smoke-house  where  our  hams  and  bacon  are 
cured.  In  front  is  a  driveway  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  making  it  easy  of  access.  A  building 
like  this  is  rat-proof  as  well  as  frost-proof  and  gives 
more  satisfaction  in  the  end  than  one  which  is  loose¬ 
ly  put  together.  The  entire  expense  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,  hut  that  included  the  cost 
of  labor  for  blasting  and  excavating  the  hill.  I  have 
not  the  exact  figures,  as  it  is  now  several  years  since 
ours  was  built,  and  T  do  not  recall  alt  the  details  in 
the  cost  of  construction.  was.  w.  w.  nritmiTT. 

Connecticut. 


Slone  and  Cemeni  Root  Cellar.  Fig.  504 


A  Portable  Concrete  Mixer  on  a  New  York  Farm.  Fig.  506 

covering  of  old  rough  lumber.  Of  course  this  might 

• 

he  made  frost-proof,  hut  it  certainly  conhl  not  be 
rat-proof.  To  keep  out  those  unwelcome  intruders 
a  cellar  constructed  of  concrete  is  more  satisfactory, 
though  the  initial  cost  may  he  greater.  Perhaps  the 
following  description  of  our  little  root  cellar  may 
interest,  and  he  of  benefit  to  some  of  your  readers. 
We  have  few  level  spots  on  the  farm,  and  therefore 
had  to  select  a  site  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
hill  was  mostly  of  solid  rock,  with  a  covering  of 
soil  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  several  feet.  The 
rock  had  to  be  blasted  out  for  50  feel  or  more  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hill,  so  that  the  hack  of  the  cellar 
just  reached  the  level  of  the  surface  above.  Then 
the  walls  were  built  of  masonry  12  inches  Ihick 
and  six  feet  high,  using  the  rocks  and  stones  which 
were  taken  from  the  excavation.  From  front  to 
hack  the  inside  measurement  of  the  cellar  was  25 
feet,  and  the  width  12  feet.  At  first  the  floor  was 
the  natural  earth,  hut  we  found  that  the  rats  bored 
underneath  the  walls  and  through  the  soil,  so  the 
following  year  we  put  in  a  concrete  floor.  The 
roof  was  made  of  inch  planking  covered  with  tar 
paper,  and  over  that  one  foot  of  earth,  hut  it  leaked 
and  did  not  keep  out  the  cold.  The  next  year  we 
cleared  off  the  dirt  and  made  a  box  of  the  roof  as 
you  will  see  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  507.  It  was 
really  a  double  roof  filled  with  sawdust  a  foot  deep. 
The  sawdust  was  covered  with  hoards,  over  which 
we  put  a  prepared  footing.  The  roof  slanted  three 
feet,  giving  a  height  of  nine  feet  in  the  middle  of 
the  cellar.  Ventilation  was  provided  for  hv  in¬ 
serting  two  four-inch  tiles  in  the  roof,  inside  of 
which  were  placed  three-inch  tin  leaders  extending 
down  the  cellar  walls  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor. 
Over  the  top  of  the  tiles  were  tin  parasols  to  keep 
out  rain  and  dirt.  The  front  of  the  cellar  faced  the 


A  Portable  Concrete  Mixer 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  506  shows  a  portable  con¬ 
crete  mixer  being  used  on  a  farm  in  Wayne 
County.  New  York.  This  combination  of*  mixer 
and  gasoline  engine  well  boxed  in  is  finding  its  way 
to  many  of  the  larger  farms.  A  good  many  farmers 
have  come  to  the  use  of  cement  more  and  more  in 
construction  of  farm  buildings  and  ap¬ 
paratus  ami  some  remarkable  things 
are  made  through  these  portable  out¬ 
fits.  In  some  cases  the  outfit  will  he 
rented  and  driven  from  farm  to  farm 
s<>  that  with  a  small  cost  for  fuel  it 
does  the  work  of  a  number  of  men. 
It  is  light  enough  to  he  readily  hauled 
along  the  country  roads.  This  ma¬ 
chine  not  only  mixes  tho  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment  and  stone,  hut  has  a  pump  at¬ 
tached  which  supplies  water  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  needed  for  the  mixing. 
We  can  imagine  the  work  done  by  this 
machine  in  a  day’s  time  as*  compared 
with  the  old  process  of  spreading  and 
mixing  the  ingredients  by  hand.  This 
plan  of  sending  a  machine  of  this  sort 
through  the  neighborhood  for  rental  is 
gaining  ground  rapidly  in  many  farm 
localities.  In  England  this  system  has 
come  into  use  of  late,  as  the  war  has 
taken  many  farm  laborers  away,  so  that  t lie  smaller 
farmers  are  now  disposed  to  trade  their  hand  labor 
to  tho  larger  fanners,  who  in  turn  give  them  the 
benefit  of  this  portable  machinery. 

Expensive  Breakfast  Foods 

NOT  long  ago  we  lmd  breakfast  at  a  farmhouse 
hack  some  miles  in  the  country.  We  were  of¬ 
fered  a  choice  of  six  different  kinds  of  “breakfast 
foods.”  Entire  wheat  boiled  soft  and  served  with 
cream  and  sugar  would  have  been  better  than  any 
of  the  half  dozen,  and  much  cheaper.  The  South 
Dakota  Experiment.  Station  has  analyzed  26  differ¬ 
ent  breakfast  foods  and  finds  that  they  cost  all  the 
way  from  seven  to  44  cents  a  pound.  One  sample 
of  “puffed”  grain  cost  46  cents  a  pound,  while  the 
same  grain  boiled  soft  would  have  been  more  nu¬ 
tritious  and  cost  about  two  cents.  When  we  come 
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to  consider  this  So-cent  dollar  let  us 
figure  on  the  breakfast  food  value  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  We  sell  wheat  at  two 
cents  a  pound  and  buy  it  back  at  from 
12  to  10  cents ! 


I.v  on  most  of  the  others.  The  yield  mil 
the  11  acres  was  good — not  less  than  20 
bushels  per  aero — the  yield  on  the  latest 
sown  strips  being  the  least.  I  have  sown 
corn  ground  with  wheat  since  then,  and 
always  successfully  when  it  could  be 
sown  by  the  middle  of  October.  Wheat 
after  oats  is  in  our  regular  rotation. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  w.  ixgham. 


that  she  did.  and  what  she  is  doing  in  her 
humble  way  to  serve  her  family  and  her 
State: 

J  “This  particular  woman  fell  from  a 
cherry  tree  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  while 
picking  the  fruit  for  home  preserving, 
dislocated  her  right  elbow  and  sustained 
other  injuries.  Like  a  wounded  soldier 
waiting  for  an  ambulance  she  lay  suffer¬ 
ing  until  she  could  attract  her  fellow 
pickers,  who  were  working  at  a  distance. 
Yet  so  insistent  was  her  call  ‘to  the 
front’  that  (the  accident  happened  July 
Fourth)  within  a  few  days  she  was  one- 
handedly  feeding  her  chickens.  While  in 
the  cellar  so  helping  her  daughter  do  the 
housework,  she,  with  the  instinct  of  love 
and  protection,  caught  the  little  girl  with 
her  maimed  arm  as  the  little  one  was 
falling  down  the  cellar  stairs  and  saved 
her  from  injury.  Au  everyday  heroine!” 

E.  L. 


Three  Kids  and  a  Calf 

Dr.  Robert  Brittain,  Delaware  Co., 

N.  Y.,  sent  us  the  photograph  from 
which  our  first  page  picture  was  made. 

He  says  that  two  of  his  boys  arc  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-V.,  so  be  sent  the 
photograph.  These  four  specimens  of 
young  stock  were  all  raised  on  Delaware 
County  milk,  and  from  their  appearance 
this  would  be  good  evidence  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk  produced  up  among 
those  hills.  Dr.  Brittain  says  that  this 
calf  was  about  the  liveliest  pupil  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
children  drove  him  like  a  well-broken 
horse,  and  the  calf  would  get  down  and 
pull  whenever  it  was  necessary  like  a 
steady  old  ox.  Once  in  a  while  this  calf, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  ns  under  happy 
conditions,  would  begin  to  get  gay.  Then 
it  would  let.  out.  a  bawl,  curl  up  its  tail 
and  show  itself  off.  The  calf  would  run 
away  and  the  result  would  he  that  tin' 
street  would  be  well  lined  with  kids.  It 
is  a  good  tiling  to  let  the  children  have 
some  sort  of  an  animal  to  play  with  and  tips  pointing  outward,  the  base  of  the 
drive.  Good-natured  children  or  those  stalk  lying  inside  the  row  line  about  one 
naturally  of  good  spirit  can  get  a  lot  of  foot.  Follow  on,  cutting  auotlier  hand- 
fun  out  of  just  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  fill  and  lay  it  as  the  first,  tips  pointing 
many  of  them  are  quite  thoughtful  about  outward.  Turn  and  cut  back,  and  lay  a 
the  little  animal.  Now  au<1  then  we  find  handful  opposite  the  first  handful,  the 
a  child  naturally  inclined  to  he  mean  and  tips  pointing  outward.  Cut  hack  and 
hateful,  and  it  is  rough  on  the  animal  forth  between  two  shocks,  which  are  to 
friend  when  he  fulls  into  possession  of  contain  four  bundles  each.  Bind  the 
such  children.  A  donkey  or  burro  is  the  first  shock,  raise  the  stalks  upright  be¬ 
hest  companion  for  such  children,  as  he  fore  binding  that  they  may  be  even  at 

is  patient  and  good-natured  and  can  the  base.  By  doing  so  the  shock  made 
stand  much  abuse.  It  is  a  question,  up  will  withstand  windstorms  better, 
however,  if  one  of  these  rather  hateful  Place  the  four  together  and  use  a  fifth 
children  should  ever  be  permitted  to  con-  band  to  bind  their  tops  together;  they 
trol  any  living  animal.  The  kids  in  the  will  rarely  blow  over.  No  corn  knife 

picture,  however,  are  not  of  that  type,  will  bo  needed  at  husking  or  drawing  in 

and  it  is  evidently  a  quartet  of  good  time.  HIRAM  MORE, 

friends.  _ 


©tier  fruit,  berr  l*9or^Sfl  , 

'  5  vegetables  on  tba  ♦•Grange*''  £ 

1  Sr  Evaporator  and  go  about  your 
work.  No  attention,  nn  bother.  No 
Sf  sugar  to  buy,  no  jars.  Evaporated  fruits  \p 
f  and  vegetables  are  most  wholetomc  and  de-V 
r  licions  and  enjoyed  by  all  the  family.  (All  you  f 
need  to  furnish  a  supply  for  home  use  or  for  sale 
at  a  good  profit,  is  a  simple,  well-built  and  reliable 


Convenient  Corn  Tfandling 

Here  is  my  method  <>f  caring  for 
corn  and  fodder  .at  harvesting  time.  By 
cutting  and  shocking  bundles  in  the  way 
illustrated  the  corn  and  fodder  will  cure 
quickly  and  evenly.  It  can  he  stored 
away  as  bundles  of  oats  or  rye  in  a 
mow.  Last  Fall  T  husked  corn  in  or  on 
a  partially  filled  hay  mow  and  did  not 
see  a  single  moldy  ear  or  stalk  of  fodder. 

Start  with  one  of  the  middle  rows,  cut 
until  a  handful  is  got;  lay  it  down  the 


Use  it  by  resting  ou  back  of  kitchen  stove.  No  extra 


Cost  foroperation.  Get  one  now  for  u<~e  tliisseason. 
Save  money  drying  your  own  products.  Wade 
in  two  handy  sire*,  at  f  5  aoa  fio,  delivered 
l  anywhere  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  i 
k  your  money  back-  Write  for  Booklet  B  M 

\  OUNCE  SALES  ASSOCIATION  / 
3L  Lafayette  Eidf-,  Philadelphia  fir 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  annual  convention.  La  Salle 
Hotel.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  26-29. 

Brockton  Agricultural  Fair,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Oct.  3-n. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

Farmer’s  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Oct.  17-20. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  IL,  Oct.  25-27. 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Mathewson  St. 
Church  Hall,  Providence.  I!.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Vermont 
State  Horticultural  Society,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,’  Vt„  Nov.  13- 
IS. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden,, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Association 
annual  show.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Nov.  22-24. 

Quaunapowitt  Poult  ".V  Association, 
third  animal  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  mooting,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


Plan  for  Handling  Com 


iS^for  FALL  Planting 

Only  perfect  apocUu«<na  t«f  perfectly 
K.-utW.  w»U  rooe*4f  frr«  frvtn  disease, 
rind  true  to  dauxM’  AppU,  JVxr,  Peach, 
’him,  Orverry ,  Mm  Quince  Trees— 
diuul  Fruit*  uud  Oniw^utait*.  Every 


Cherry  and  Qulmx  Trees— 
.1  mill  Fruit*  nud  OmvnvntaK  Every 
.too  absolutely  fnaneliwj. 

Sand  for  our  CkWlor  NOW  and  fnveetf- 
irmU  our  fttork  and  Your  name 

on  u  postal  will  brim*  H  by  r^t  .yn  mail. 

41y  Bros,  Wholesale  Nurseries 
25  Main  St.,  DansvHle,  N.  Y. 

You'll  N*v*r  Rfjjrot  Planting  Kelly  Tresa 


My  frees  are  hardyj  rigorous  growers  and  heavy  bearers; 
equally  valuable  for ,r»n1ei>  or commercial  planting.  Fraser's 
Tree  Book  gives  Information  atKeitlraSincvarietlesol  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  etc.  Write  for  free  copy. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  he.  1?6  Mala  fit..  Gwesto.  N.Y. 


Lime  Requirements  of  Plants 

Please  publish  a  list  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  that  are  benefited  by  lime  and 
also  those  that  are  hurt  by  the  use  of 
it.  If  you  could,  put  them  in  list  form, 
so  it.  could  be  cut  out  and  used  for  ref¬ 
erence.  ,r.  j.  h. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

'The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  worked  this  out  with  many  farm  and 
garden  crops  some  years  ago,  and  this 
classification  is  usually  accepted.  They 
found  the  following  crops  injured  by 
lime : 

Blue  lupine. 

Blackberry. 

Black  raspberry. 

Strawberry. 

Potato. 

Radish. 

Watermelon. 

The  injur;  to  the  potato  was  caused  by 
increasing  tin*  amount  of  scab  disease. 
The  following  list  of  plants  are  called 
“indifferent  fo  lime" — that  is  there  is 
not  much  effect  cither  way  though  lime 
rarely  benefits  them: 

A  pple. 

Corn. 

<  ’arrot. 

Cotton. 

Millet. 

Peach. 

Pear. 


Sowing  Wheat  on  Corn  Ground 

The  corn  ground  usually  receives  a 
liberal  dressing  of  stable  manure  in  the 
Spring,  applied  on  a  clover  sod,  and  by 
Fall  both  the  manure  and  sod  are  well- 
rotted,  and  the  land  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  in  ease  the 
wheat  can  be  sown  early  enough  for  the 
plants  to  cover  the  ground  before  Winter 
sets  in.  A  good  growth  of  top  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  roots  against  winter- 
killing.  Among  the  enemies  of  wheat 
are  the  Hessian  fly,  rust,  smut,  and 
midge,  but  the  greatest  danger  to  wheat 
is  from  winter-killing.  As  a  preventive 
Waldo  F.  Brown,  and  T.  B.  Terry  some¬ 
times  scattered  a  thin  layer  of  straw  over 
the  wheat  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
frozen. 

The  frequent  cultivations  of  the  corn, 
and  the  shading  of  the  ground,  made  it 
plow  up  mellow  as  soou  as  the  corn  was 
taken  off  in  the  Fall,  and  put  it  in  fine 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  wheat. 
The  only  difficulty  was  in  getting  the 
corn  off,  and  the  wheat  sown  early  enough 
to  ensure  the  necessary  top  before  Win¬ 
ter.  My  first  experience  in  sowing  corn 
ground  was  on  a  11-aere  field  of  thick 
Timothy  sod.  Tlie  ground  bad  been 
plowed  in  the  spring,  and  by  Fall  had 
rotted  nicely.  The  corn  had  been  cut  up 
and  seven  rows  of  corn  had  been  taken 
to  build  one  row  of  shocks,  or  “stouts” 
as  they  were  called  in  our  neighborhood. 

I  carried  one  row  of  shocks  and  placed 
them  in  the  row  towards  the  east,  and 
carried  another  row  from  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  and  placed  it  in  the  same  row, 
thereby  clearing  the  ground  for  the  space 
of  49  feet,  42  of  which  could  be  plowed 
without  the  whifiletrees  tearing  down  the 
shocks.  The  pumpkins  were  piled  in  the 
shock  raw  between  the  shocks,  and  the 
vines  dragged  off  to  tin*  side  of  the  field 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  The  ground 
as  soon  as  cleared  was  plowed  hy  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  center  between  two  rows 
of  shocks  and  back  furrowing.  The 
ground  having  been  shaded  had  not  baked, 
and  plowed  mellow  and  fine  as  could  be 
wished,  not  a  clod  to  ho  scon  anywhere. 
Seed  was  kept  in  the  field,  and  as  soon 
as  a  strip  was  plowed  it  wus  sown  in 
order  to  secure  as  early  sowing  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  near  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber  before  the  last  strip  was  sown,  the 
wheat  plants  being  up  and  growing  lino- 


O.uhihiiUwsI— First  clnss*.  True  lo  Xante,  Frro 
from  niwuHf — I'aokeUto  reach  you  in  (fried  con¬ 
dition — Writ© for  fivu  wholesale  cautioner  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  'frees,  KoBeu,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

THE  IVM.  J.  If EIX.LV  NURSERIES 
83  0»nlun  Street,  l>»n*\  III©,  X.  V. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Cabbages  retailing  at  20c  each ;  corn 
40c  a  dozen,  when  it  is  usually  only  10 
cents  in  September ;  potatoes  .<1X1  per 
bn.  The  city  markets  are  crowded  with 
ea tallies,  hut  prices  are  so  high  that  buy¬ 
ing  is  light.  It  would  appear  that  only 
elderberries  are  really  cheap,  as  they  re¬ 
tail  as  low  os  6c  a  <jt.  Tin*  wholesaV 
price  of  potatoes  is  $1.40  to  $1.75.  with 
fancy  sweets  $1.75  to  $2  per  hamper 
Apples  are  easier  at  25  to  90c  per  bu.. 
common  to  fancy.  lY-aches  are  firm  nt 
$1  nor  bu.  for  home-grown  and  $1.50  to 
*$1.75  for  western.  Pears  are  rather 
plenty  at  75c  to  $1  per  bu.  for  fair  Ni¬ 
agara  County  Barth  tts. 

A  b  um  crop  is  now  hardly  possible,  s o 
that  the  quotation  is  $0  to  $6.75  from 
pea  to  marrow.  Onions  are  also  high, 
at  $1.15  for  In  me  grown,  $2.50  for  west¬ 
ern  t»er  bu.,  ami  $1.50  per  hamper  for 
Spanish.  Melons  are  plenty,  but  high, 
at  $3  for  fancy  crate.  $1.75  per  Ijh.  for 
can  tel  ou  pcs  and  30  to  50  cents  each  for 
watermelons.  Berries  are  about  gone,  a 
few  blackberries  retail  at  15  cents  up  a 
quart  and  huckleberries  10  to  13c. 

Vegetables  are  plenty  enough,  but  high, 
at  75c  to  $1  per  bu.  for  string  beans; 
celery  20  to  50c  per  bunch;  cucumbers 
75c  to  $1  per  bit.,  or  30c  per  100  for 
small  pickling  jeze;  eggohuit,  $1  per  bu. ; 
lettuce  very  high  tit  50c  to  $1.25  per 
doz. ;  peppers,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  tomatoes 
20c  per  small  basket,  or  30c  per  20-lb. 
basket. 

Butter  is  firm  at  35c  for  best  cream¬ 
ery,  31c  for  choice  dairy,  28c  for  fancy 
crock  and  24c  for  poor.  Cheese  is  up  to 
20c  for  fancy  domestic,  18c  for  fair. 
Eggs  continue  to  advance,  being  40c  for 
best  hennery  to  30c  for  western  candled. 
Live  poultry  of  most  grades  is  rather 
easy,  being  10  to  20c  for  choice  fowl, 
24  to  26c  for  chicken,  16c  for  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c  for  ducks  and  14  to  16c 
for  geese.  Turkey  is  33  to  34c  frozen, 
for  old  toms.  No  other  frozen  poultry 
offered.  The  price  of  dressed  poultry  is 
about  2c  higher  than  live. 

Hay  is  cheap  at  $12  to  $17  for  all 
grades  of  Timothy,  on  account  of  the  big 
crop  raised  in  this  vicinity.  j.  \v.  c.  » 


for  September  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  that  will  boar  fruit  next  summer. 
Bond  tug  standard  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBIKRY,  BlACKBtRRY,  ASPARAGUS  PUNTS.  FRUIT 
TREES.  URNAMENTAL  TREfcS,  SHRUBS  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L  Squires,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  LSI 

August,  September  and  Octolxw  settings.  Layer 
Plants  from  (iO  different  vnriotiox.  ineluding  Fall- 

ben  ring.  Send  On- catalog.  J.  KeiIlordH.il,  DepI.r.Kliaiittdilc.Mtf. 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  ShadeTrees, 

small  fruit  plants  directfrora  nursery  to  you.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Cat,  free.  6.  C.  BUNTING  <  SON,  B  •«  S  Silbrville.Uil. 


FOR  SALE  WILDFR  CURRANT  PUNTS.  Twoyr.  Prime  quality, 
i  cr  dozen,  »!-,  100,  K>,  ),000,  *3o,  EDW.  MtCARTH*.  Msrlkoro,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE 

Samples  and  catalog  free.  W  N.  SCARF F,  Bu  0,  «i> Clrittlt.  0. 


Russian  Pitkus  SeadRya 

bn,  Supply  limited.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Chadotte,  H.  Y. 

S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

.  "  ■  ■“  ~  _  Wirticr  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
I*  I  \M  ET  D  WTlto  for  pficusand  Information. 

™  ■»  E.  Barton,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Red-top  grass. 

Tomato. 

There  are  various  reports  about  corn, 
some  claiming  lime  results  while  others 
report  injury.  Onr  own  experience  is 
that  some  of  the  flint  varieties  grown  for 
many  years  in  New  England  have  adapt¬ 
ed  themselves  to  rather  soar  land  and 
do  not  respond  to  lime.  Some  of  the. 
dents  from  richer  limestone  soils  are 
more  tolerant  of  lime.  Most  other  crops 
— aside  from  these  here  mentioned — are 
more  or  less  benefited  by  lime. 


7DCI  C  Best  hand- 
*  ♦*  made.  Thor, 

Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina.  N.Y. 


ouglily  seasoned  stock. 


B]E  have  books  on 
J  all  subjects  of 
■  farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 


Nameless  Heroism 

*  arc  hearing  these  days  much  about 
eroism  of  women  in  Europe.  They 
nly  take  tin*  place  of  the  men  doing 
lomo  work,  but  in  many  cases  do 
I  fighting  at  the  front,  and  are  fre- 
!y  wounded  or  killed.  These  hero- 
ire  not  fill  to  be  found  on  the  other 
if  the  water,  and  some  of  the  hum- 
oeeu patrons  of  life  show  them  far 
army  life.  The  woman  shown  on 
1201  is  Tine  of  these  everyday  hcro- 
and  the  following  little  story  tells  all 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  ifork 


The  Home  Acre 


Advertising  Farm  Products 

Hove  and  there  we  find  farmers  who 
are  using  printer*#  ink  t<>  good  advantage. 
As  an  illustration  this  advertisement — - 
double  this  size — appears  iu  daily  papers 
at  Worcester,  Mass,  As  printed  it  is 
four  inches  wide  and  of  course  will  cost 
considerable  money.  The  advertisement 
will  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
products  vary  or  in  on’v  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  After  a  time  the  public  come  to 
look  for  the  advertisements  as  they  would 
for  a.  continued  story. 

Iu  this  case  you  sec  the  fruit  grower 
has  made  arrangements  with  a  dealer  to 
handle  bis  goods.  That  is  a  good  plan 
when  it  is  possible  to  furnish  a  steady 
supply  of  high-class  goods.  The  dealer 
has  a  store  and  a  reputation  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  usually  prefer  to  patronize  such 
a  store  rather  than  go  to  an  entirely  new 


the  dwelling  80  feet  or  more  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  seeius  determined  to  en¬ 
velop  the  kitchen  porch.  I  have  cut  out 
a  cartload  and  will  cut  it  all  out  and 
dose  'it  with  sulphate  of  iron  to  try  to 
kill  it  out. 

OvKRtTEAn  Irrigation. — My  Skinner 
irrigation  system  has  had  almost  a  holi¬ 
day  this  Summer,  for  the  clouds  have 
given  us  an  abundance  of  rain  and  only 
once  or  twice  has  the.  sprinkling  pipe 
beeu  brought  into  use.  Rut  doubtless 
it  will  be  of  value  at  times  to  insure  the 
vapid  germination  of  planted  seeds. 

Everbearing  Strawberries.  —  Here¬ 
after  I  shall  use  the  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  purely  as  an  annual,  setting  the 
plauts  in  Spring  and  letting  them  fruit, 
from  .Tune  to  frost,  and  then  turning  the 
whole  under  after  setting  another  bed  in 
Spring.  The  fruit  is  so  much  sweeter 
than  strawberries  in  general  that  it  Comes 
in  very  nicely. 

September  Berries. — It  was  a  little 
odd  to  gather  strawberries,  blackberries 
and  grapes  the  same  day  as  we  have  done 
since  September  set  in.  The  Nanticoko 
blackberry  gave  us  its  last  September 
2nd.  This  is  a  fine  berry,  but  too  soft 
for  shipping,  and  is  a  terrible  thing  in 
the  garden  with  its  rank  canes  and  terri¬ 
ble  thorns,  and  'but  for  the  fine  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  its  lateness  I  would  abolish 
it  from  the  garden. 

Crab  Grass  Ix  Maryland. — Our 
Northern  friends  think  that  they  know 
crab  grass  or  Fall  grass,  as  some  of  them 
call  it,  as  a  pest  on  the  lawn.  but.  they 
do  not  know  crab  grass  as  it  grows  here. 
Wet  or  dry  it  will  envelope  everything  in 
the.  garden  if  not  kept  at  continually. 
It  is  not  enough  to  hoe  it  out,  for  if  not 
raked  out  it  will  re-root,  and  in  spile  of 
all  efforts  in  a  rainy  season  it  will  get  a 
start  on  one.  T  now  have  a  big  wagon¬ 
load  in  a  heap  to  rot  down  for  compost, 
for  everything  of  a  vegetable  nature  from 
\  **ie  garden  goes  into  the  compost  and  i> 
made  to  help  increase  the  humus  oouteni 
in  the  soil,  which  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  our  sandy  land. 

CORN  Ox  Sod. — Last  Spring  the  realty 
company  owning  an  area  of  vacant  lots 
around  my  place  let  a  man  cultivate  them 
iu  corn.  There  was  a  tremendous  sod  of 
Rluo  grass  on  the  laud,  which  had  been 
growing  and  falling  uncut  for  years,  and 
that  Corn  has  well  demonstrated  the  value 
of  organic  decay,  for  the  growth  has  been 
enormous  and  is  a  good  object  lesson  to 
>u'  1  ;tl  *  the  farmers  here  who  neglect  getting  grass 
t  Ik  s< ant,  ou  tiuqr  land,  and  shows  well  what  hu- 
1  1,1  11  11  nuts  in  the  soil  will  do.  And  yet  the 

r  m;"  !’t-  man  has  gone  to  work  and  topped  that 
it.it  lot  em.n  aur|  stripped  the  blades  for  fodder 
poult  i  \  <>i  the  green  ears  wore  sticking 

'  lmu’ 1  straight  up,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
*  a *  told  him  ho  was  losing  corn  enough  to 
*  i  •  '"i  pay  for  the  fodder.  The  great  neglect  in 

ul'mo  aud  making  hay  here  has  led  to  their  sticking 
s  am  an  to  jjjjs  practice,  since  they  depend  on 
v,ige>,  am  j j1(,  f0(jjer  for  roughage,  aud  they  seem  to 
tmount  an  ,)e  sm.prise(]  wlu.u  i  tell  them  that  the 
Al-‘  ■  Southern  farmers  are  rapidly  getting 

ahead  of  them. 

irden  North  Carolina  Farmers. —  I  was  in 

1  the  ram-  North  Carolina  last  week  at  the  annual 
the  kudzu  Farmers’  Convention  at  the  Agricultural 
i  a  corres-  College  in  Raleigh,  and  laid  about  800  of 
to  a  plant  the  Tar-heel  farmers  out  to  hear  me,  and 
ge  variety,  then  had  to  shake  hands  with  the  whole 
had  been  crowd.  These  men,  many  of  them  with 
s  a  porch  their  wives,  spent  a  whole  week  there 
•hided  was  listening  to  speeches  and  examining  the 
it  I  had  line  stock  and  taking  lessons  in  stock 
is  evidently  a  judging,  and  they  gave  evidence  of  the 
>t  only  climbs  now  spirit  that:  is  abroad  among  the  cot- 
luit  runs  along  ton  growers,  for  there  is  a  wave  of  farm 
•rywhere.  My  improvement  sweeping  over  the  Smith, 
at  in  spite  of  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  iiu- 
it  became  too  portance  of  systematic  farming  rather 
which  it  was  than  the  old  planting  idea.  There  is  a 
g  I  concluded  new  day  dawning  in  Southern  agricul- 
:«  it  could  grow  tine,  for  the  farmers  arc  reading,  and 
digging  of  the  their  sons  are  crowding  into  the  agiicul- 
rubbiug  a  tap-  tural  course  at  the  colleges,  and  every 
Sot  it  out  and  year  more  dormitories  have  to  he  built 
in,  where  it  is  at  the  North  Carolina  College.  The  great 
ood  aiul  coal  mess  hall  erected  a  few  years  ago,  with 
rid  of  it  in  the  a  dining  room  to  sent  SCO,  is  already  get- 
:>oU>  left  have  ting  too  small.  The  only  danger  now  is 
is  the  original  that  with  cotton  at  16  cents  a  pound 
tie  Teal  porch,  many  may  lose  their  heads  and  drop  hack 
and  is  taking  to  planting  the  whole  earth  in  cotton. 

•till  hack  along  w.  r.  massky. 


If  you  are  supporting  from  four  to  six 
horses  in  idleness  nine  months  cf  the  year, 
giving  up  20  to  30  acres  of  your  land  to 
raise  horse  feed  instead  cf  marketable 
crops,  you  know  what  this  means. 


Does  all  the  field  work,  including  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  harvesting.  Belt  power  up  to  12  h.  p.  It 
plows  deep,  at  the  right  time— in  half  the  time. 

Has  the  pulling  power  of  five  horses,  the  working 
capacity  of  seven  because  of  greater  speed  and  endurance, 
and  eats  only  when  it  works. 

Strictly  a  one-man  machine — drives  easier  than  a 
team  from  the  seat  of  the  implement  pulled. 

A  proven  success.  Backed  by  a  $19,000,000  concern  with 
51  years  satisfactory  service  to  the  farmers  cf  America. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature  and  name  of 
i  nearest  Moline  Dealer. 

L  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

%1  -  Dept.  19,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


THE  MCr’IE  LINE 
INCLUDES 

Corn  Plinltm,  Cattail 
Planter*.  CaiUtator*, 
Grain  Binder*.  Cra’.a 
Drill*.  Harrow*,  Bit 
Loader*.  flif  Rate*. 
Lira*  Sower*,  Llaiere, 
Manure  S  ^reader*, 
Mawere,  Plow*  (bill¬ 
ed  and  steel, )  Jt*a?er*, 
Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk 
Cciter*.  Tractors. 
Tarn  tracks,  V/tcons, 


Mortimers 

White  Peaches 


BAleed  richt  her#  on  tho  M»Marhtj«*N*  MIU  Rad  ripened  oh! 
the  tree#,  they  am  dellverMl  to  you  thn  day  they  are  pirVed. 

Your  KToo.er  should  hare  them.  It  not,  phone  roe  and  I  trill/ 
teJJ  rou  where  to  get  them 

Fine  For  Peach  Shortcake 

Co#  of  old  fMhhSflPd  timjir  CO'  *  -Tf  h  Ti.rl.M  WhlcV 

is  r  feioi-*<-ly  IfflltaYftf  fa  Iho  rr- n*  . •  let*  tr  Pv»rfi  KhnrL  ak.v 

Now.  the  wr**nr  wny  In  m.ikfr  n  -.W»  H"'  i,  in  f.r .-pare  a*  * 
ba*-is  a  spc/po  rakn»  or  r.ome  othr-r  i.a  ■••tefleil  e»rh»>ea!*im  of  the. 
sa tli-  general  pyrt.  Thin  b.  what  |h.*v  «|.j  in  b,,  .  |, 

The  right  way.  ftr*l  the  way  M,er  pfv  •*  un  freed  farm*.  U 
to  make  n  batch  or  .dough  Just  a\  thtn.gr,  |h*re  wr-o  to  bo  hlanUus 
for  eur.po r. 

Rotnetlroen  It  lr.  mad#  a  TH910  rhorfa-r.  hut  u  hardly  de- 
eirable.  This  dotich  1 1 'baked  Id  miuat#  h ■» '•  -'*>».  whfrh  ought 

to  bo  Mjc  unit  t^'p*  mi/. 

There  should  fc«  nt  lean  two  nr  the-  -  nv i  ..r  .  «k«  baked,  an.l. 
better  throe.  Tlity  fchould  be  fully  hpk.v.1,  but  with  a  r.  ry  .-.Ught 
browning. 

When  doh«  th-y  itre  removed  ».;»  a  hi*  plrt.-r.  b-uI  between 
the  Uyar*  or  cake  an.  iprrtd  ftbertil  Fn  la  of  very 

rip«.  p«Sl'-h.  f"  uUM,  Sloped  fieri  ‘-H(Cd  thto 

The  fruit  utratum  le  always  heavily  Kwoetco.'d  with  mi  gar,  and 
roar  h#  rooetkffd  up  nbti  with  mUin-i?  nr  nftv-f  upl-  -u  n  dealnd. 

Some  rural  gourniHN  <lm  t\y  >r  portion*  wi’h  thick  yellow, 
cream;  other  more  delicate  persona  ally  Mwnaths  will,  pop1 
stand  »h>*  treatment.  * 

Look  For  This  Label  on  Every  Basket 


Massachusetts  Peaches 

Vfle'wo  by  KDMUKD  MftltTLMKK.y 
\  tiRAhTTON,  MA*»S.  / 


W.  H.  BLODGET  CO 

\Tholeanlc  Distributor  ;, 

(Get  in  Your  Auto  and  Ride  Out  to  Mortiuic; 

Grafton,  Mass. 


•  has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


Adve.t.sing  for  a  Local  Market 


There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Hale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — make  a  nice,  w 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  ncicl'bore— SIO— J15— a  Jay  dear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits.  1 


Solid  steel  construction,  Sandwich  Gaa  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  sumo  truck  furnishes  pow'er. 
Completeoutlit  built mour plant, suucrior  tonsse-nbled  ma¬ 
chines.  Heavy  utecl  chnin  transmission  (no  lk-lt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  conrln- 
uous  stream  of  solid,  salable  bit  lea.  Start-,  or  s  tons  instant¬ 
ly.  Best  press  fur  alfalfa.  Wo  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

“TONS  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  dftscrfbea  thcr-e  jfre at  pts  ises.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  508  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


SIMPLE  STRONG 

OIL  ENGINE 


■COUPLER  \JP 

[  SHORT 


CAN  START  OR 
SJ Of*  mSTANICTi 


CHEAT  WINDROW 
BALE* 


Hartman’s  Spessal  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman’s  with  their  S12.000.0CO  capital 
and  over  two  million  customers  can  make  such  S 
an  offer  as  tiffs.  Order  any  sine  or  style  f 
?Ia  jestic  en  fine  you  wc,nt— no  deposit  Ha 

—no  C.  O.  D..  or  acrurlty.  V/hen  the  c — ’ — ->  \ 
engine  comc3,  work  it  30  days,  ar.d  ,  Tj 

if  you  are  not  full -j  satisfied  w i . h  it.  I 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you  1  \ 

will  not  be  out  one  rent.  If  you  are  I  ij 


completely  convinn  I  tliat  tho  "lit '  slic" 
is  a  wonderful  bur.  ;  du  and  just  the  en¬ 
gine  you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pr  y  one- 
tenth  in  30  days,  or  one-six /u  in  t,0  days, 
and  balance  in  equal  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  months— giving  10  months  or 


HARTMAN'S 
HAJX5UC  5*5)8  ES 


W  ff*£  HflfHMftfl  n.,  4019-21  laCallo  SL.  Chteaflo,  ID. 

9  Without  obli-ratin  t  v*e,  send  yocr  Engine  Catalog 
fSe.  £3-344  and  particulars  of  selling  plan. 

Kune,,, . . . 

Address 

1  O.  Box . 

K.  !'. 


1234 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Lincoln.  Ill. — Apples  and  other  fruits 
nearly  a  failure.  G.  E.  s. 

Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y.— There  are  hut  few 
apples  in  this  locality.  D.  E.  L. 

lloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — Apples  appear 


poor  crop,  as  heavy  storms  caused  them 
to  lodge;  those  who  have  thrashed  have 
a  yield  of  only  25  to  110  bu.  to  acre. 
Winter  wheat  is  a  crop  that  has  not  been 
raised  in  this  town  in  years,  but  there  is 
a  large  acreage  this  yea",  and  those  who 
have  thrashed  report,  a  yield  of  40  to  45 


black  Persian  sheep ;  homemade  bread 
and  the  latest;  word  in  silos;  in  fact, 
everything  that  would  he  likely  to  find  a 
place  on  a  New  York  State  farm  could  be 
seen  at  this  fair.  The  exhibit  of  live 
stock  was  remarkably  good,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  quality,  There  were  some  mag¬ 
nificent  animals  on  exhibition,  the  com¬ 
petition  was  keen,  and  the  crowds  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  the  tents  where  the 
judging  was  done.  Talks  with  stockmen 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  coming  a 
slow  increase  of  interest  in  si  ecp,  and  it. 


to  he  a  fair  crop.  l.  J.  H. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. — Apples  will  be  a  small 
crop  here  s. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. — Apples  are  almost  a 
complete  failure.  E.  E.  B. 

Madison,  Iud. — Apples  on  well-eared- 
for  orchards  good,  others  very  poor. 

E.  M.  W. 

Andrews  Settlement,  Ta. — Apples 
about  00%  of  a  crop;  farmers  receiving 
50  cents  a  bushel.  J.  B, 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. — Apples  are  Aery 
poor,  being  small  aud  three  or  four 
weeks  later  than  they  should  be.  j.  s. 

Batavia,  Ill. — Apples  and  tree  fruits 
very  poor,  scant  and  high  priced. 

c.  at.  n. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Apples  are  about 
one-half  crop,  and  not  very  large  in  size. 

A.  K. 

Leavenworth,  Xml. — The  outlook  for 
apples  is  slim,  as  most  fruit  has  fallen 
from  trees  on  account  of  hot  weather 
and  lack  of  spraying.  c.  s. 

Havana,  N.  Y. — Apples  blossomed  well 
hut.  the  crop  is  one-third  less  than  last 
year  and  the  quality  none  too  good  ;  too 
much  rain  and  cloudy  weather  has  caused 
much  fungus  and  scab,  especially  on 
Greenings.  J.  A.  z. 

La  Fayette,  lnd. — The  apple  crop  is  a 
total  failure  in  the  unsprayed  orchards 


1  u.  per  acre,  plump  and  No.  1  quality. 
<  >ld  llop  yards  are  being  plowed  up  and 
jilt  to  wheat,  and  it  does  well;  it  will 
help  to  cut  the  feed  bill.  The  farmers 
mostly  sell  their  milk  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Milk  Products  Co.  of  ( V.operstowu, 
or  Sheffield  Furms-Sluwson-Heeker  Co. 
A  very  few  make  butter,  but  it  is  all 
used  locally,  and  that  is  not  enough;  but¬ 
ter  is  shipped  in  for  home  use.  There 
is  one  cheese  factory  in  town  that  makes 
about  12,000  lbs.  of  cheese  a  year. 

Hartwick,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  M. 

Peaches  are  scarce.  Rome  orchards 
about  a  third  of  u  crop,  other  orchards 
no  peaches  at  all.  We  had  a.  large  hay 
crop,  but  not  over  half  of  it  cut  on  time 
and  put  in  the  barn  in  good  condition. 
Almdi  hay  not  .vet  cut  and  much  cut  in 
an  over-ripe  condition  ;  $25  a  ton  for  good 
hay  in  "Worcester  and  not  much  offering. 

Grafton,  Mass.  E.  M. 

Sept.  2.  Ilay  was  a  good  crop  hut 
damaged  considerable  by  weather.  Corn 
made  good  growth,  heavy  stalks  but  very 
few  ears.  Very  few  potatoes  grown  iu 
tliis  locality  except  for  family  use.  The 
weather  has  been  bud  for  all  crops,  also 
garden;  very  heavy  rains  in  July  aud 
drought  in  August.  ,7.  0.  is. 

Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Early  potatoes  were  only  about  a 
fourth  of  a  crop,  owing  to  wet  Spring 
and  late  planting.  Late  potatoes  are 
looking  good.  Corn  was  planted  very 
lute  and  does  not  look  very  good;  the 
crop  will  be  very  short  here.  The  hay 
crop  is  the  best  we  have  had  in  several 
years.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  farmer 
iu  this  section  that  can  put  all  his  hay 
under  cover  for  want  of  barn  room. 

Friendship,  N.  Y.  J.  K.  c. 


is  likely  that  within  the  next  few  years 
sheep  will  appear  on  many  a  fa  "in  which 
has  net  se«n  them  since  the  Civil  War. 
Scarcely  10  years  ago,  at  an  exhibition 
of  this  sort,  the  air  was  full  of  win  1- 
miHs,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  in¬ 
terest  farmers  in  wind  power  for  pump¬ 
ing.  This  year  not  a  single  Avindmill  was 
shown.  They  have  apparently  a’l  disap¬ 
peared,  the  small  gas  or  oil  engines  hav¬ 
ing  taken  their  places. 

There  has  been  great  development  in 
silo  filling  machinery,  as  jinked  by  tbe 
exhibits  of  flie  Fair.  One  thing  to  be  re¬ 
marked  this  year  was  the  fact  that  ira’*y 
of  these  silo  fillers  were  being  operated  by 
tractors.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  show 
that  the  tractor  can  be  used  for  a  groat 
variety  of  purposes.  When  fiot  in  use 
plowing  or  fitting  the  ground  they  can  be 
backed  up  to  any  machinery  and  used  to 
operate  it.  Rome  of  the  tractor  exhibitors 
attracted  attention  by  fastening  the  front 
or  guide  wheel  so  that  the  lunch  •  nr  wou’d 
travel  around  in  a  circle.  Then  they 
started  it  aud  walked  off,  leaving  it  to  go 
alone,  as  it  did,  around  and  ai’ouud  in 
its  oaa'11  track  with  little  variation.  The 
object  was  to  show  what  a  short  turn 
the  tractors  could  make,  and  also  to  im¬ 
press  the  crowd  with  the  thought  that 
here  was  a  machine  which  could  drive  it¬ 
self. 

The  fruit  show  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  last  year,  but  very  fine  in  quality. 
Orleans  County  won  first  prize  for 
county  exhibit,  with  a  great  display  of 
apples.  The  farm  bureaus  made  a  popu¬ 
lar  exhibit,  and  the  State  departments, 
as  usual  were  on  hand  Avith  full  displays. 
A  singing  school  was  bold  each  day,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  who  came  to  the  Fair 
from  the  various  counties  evidently  hud 


aud  iu  orchards  that  are  sprayed  there 
Avill  probably  he  one-third  crop.  Scale 
is  getting  a  strong  foothold  on  many  of 
the  orchards  here.  Apples  selling  at 
$L50  per  bu.  B. 

Gladstone,  Ill. — Apples  arc  a  very  poor 
crop  in  all  this  section;  in  fact,  for  sev¬ 
eral  counties  about  here  I  only  know  of 
one  orchard  with  a  fair  crop,  and  that 
is  my  oAvn,  aud  it  is  only  about  half  of 
the  bumper  crop  avc  had  last  year,  when 
we  had  20,000  bushels.  The  crop  is  being 
taken  at  the  orchard  at  $1  per  bushel, 
and  such  a  demand  no  apples  get  ripe. 
We  are  noAv  picking  Winter  apples  as 
Summer  and  Fall  apples  are  all  cleaned 
up.  W.  T.  W. 

Sept.  2.  Potato  outlook  is  small.  It 
will  he  a  very  small  crop  if  we  do  not 
get  rain  soon.  Grain,  outs,  barley  and 
wheat  is  a  much  smaller  crop  than  last 
year.  Peas  fruited  very  lightly.  Corn 
fair,  especially  iu  some  sections.  Hay 
crop  largest  in  years  and  harvested  in 
fine  condition.  Apple  crop  large  aud  fine 
stock.  Milk  at  shipping  station  brought 
$1.45  for  August.  Eggs  30c;  butter  35c. 

KUenburg,  N.  Y.  H.  A.  s. 

Hay  crop  has  not  been  so  good  in 
years  as  this  year,  bumper  crop  and 
cured  in  fine  condition,  no  rain.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  looking  fine,  while  tile  blight  is 
just  commencing  to  streak  some  pieces, 
but  think  by  time  to  dig  the  crop  will 
be  good.  Corn  just  around  the  valley  is 
large,  farther  hack  on  the  hills  it  is 
smaller.  Cabbage  are  looking  good  also. 
This  has  been,  so  far,  a  good  year  for 
farmers  except  the  price  of  milk.  Avhich  is 
below  the  cost  of  producing.  There  is  at 
present  a  great  stir  made  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  over  the  price  of  milk  and 
it  is  hoped  by  Oet.  1st  there  an- i  1 1  be  a 
change  in  prices.  '  C.  w.  x. 

East  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  Potatoes  may  he  one-half  a 
crop  if  A\e  get  rain  in  a  few  days,  if  not. 
will  not  be  any;  corn  one-half  crop;  hay 
Avas  a  big  crop  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
not  cut  until  over-ripe.  Beans,  of  which 
a  great  many  are  planted  here,  will  not 
be  over  one-balf  crop.  We  are  greatly 
in  need  of  rain,  everything  is  suffering 
for  want  of  it.  We  Lave  not  had  a  good 
rain  in  seven  weeks.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  for  wheat.  There  is 
usually  a  great  deal  of  cabbage  grown  in 
this  locality,  but  very  few  this  year; 
plants  all  destroyed  by  wet  weather  in 
the  Spring.  Quite  a  quantity  of  milk 
produced  here;  some  is  shinned  to  Ro¬ 
chester  and  the  remainder  goes  to  con¬ 
dense  ry  at  Lakeville,  N.  Y.  Pastures 
are  short  and  the  flies  bite  hard. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  E.  E.  B. 

Sept,  2.  Late  potatoes  have  every 
prospect  of  being  up  to  the  standard  ac 
present.  Corn  will  oe  a  three-fourths 
crop  if  Ave  can  have  two  weeks  without 
frost.  Silo  corn  is  fine  and  there  is 
larger  acreage  than  common.  The  hay 
crop  is  tremendous  and  Avas  cured  in 
good  condition,  ami  Ptege  is  much  to  cut 
yet,  but  it  lacks  heart ;  it  will  take  twice 
the  usual  quuntity  to  feed.  Oats  are  a 


Aug.  31.  Not  many  apples  raised. 
What  few  there  are  are  not  good  quality. 
Peaches,  all  varieties  except  Elbertas, 
less  than  50  per  cent.  Elbertas  not  more 
than  25  per  cent. ;  pears,  90  per  cent. ; 
grapes,  50  per  cent.;  Concords  especially 
light.  No  one  selling  grapes  by  ton  as 
usual,  holding  to  basket  them.  Hay 
heavy  crop,  nicely  cured,  quality  fair. 
Not  many  good  potatoes.  Dry  Aveather 
since  July  1  has  also  cut  the  bean  crop 
badly,  but.  there  is  a  big  acreage.  Wheat 
averages  light,  hut  sells  for  $1.40  from 
thrasher.  Early  oats  good.  Corn  a 
pretty  light  stand  Avith  small  acreage. 
Not  as  much  sorghum  sown  as  usual 
OAving  to  Avet  AA-eatln-r  at  planting  time. 
Hector,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  m. 

Rept.  5.  We  have  no  late  potatoes  yet, 
but  if  wtf. -have  rain  within-  the  next,  few 
days  and  three  weeks  good  weather  Ave 
may  get.  a  fair  crop  yet.  The  early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  all  gone,  selling  at  $2.25  per 
bu.  Horn  is  firing  badly;  Avill  make  sil¬ 
age  and  about  25  bo.  per  acre  on  au  av- 
erage.  Rome  corn  will  not  make  a 
bushel  to  the  acre.  Hay  was  saved  in 
fine  shape;  the  dry  spell  started  about 
the  25th  of  Juue,  and  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  was  put  up  in  fine  condition,  lots  of 
it  making  as  much  as  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  First  cutting  of  Alfalfa -was  dam¬ 
aged  some,  but  the  last  tAvo  cuttings  havu 
been  put  up  dry ;  cutting  the  third  crop 
now.  The  thrashing  is  all  done  here 
now.  Wheat  made  from  fnre  to  20  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  thrashed  dry.  Peach  crop 
almost  a  failure,  selling  wholesale  at 
$2  per  bu.  Butter  35  to  40c  per  lb.  A 
good  deal  of  dairying  iu  this  locality. 
Pastures  dried  up.  Very  little  plowing 
done  for  wheat  on  account  of  drought. 
Will  start  filling  silos  tomorrow.  it. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

New  York  State  Fair 

The  New  York  Rtate  Fair  at  Syracuse 
this  year  was  favored  by  excellent  Aveath¬ 
er  and  other  conditions  which  tended  to 
draw  out  great  oroAvds.  Hilaries  E. 
Hughes  made  an  address  on  Monday,  and 
this  attracted  far  more  than  the  usual 
first  day  attendance,  so  that  as  the  rest  of 
the  week  was  fair  the  total  attendance 
was  very  heavy.  This  is  no  Linger  a 
fair;  it  lias  outgrown  that  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  great  “exposition.”  No  one  can 
think  of  seeing  the  Avhole  of  it  in  less 
than  two  days,  aud  three  days  at  least 
will  he  needed  to  make  anything  like  a 
reasonable  study  of  the  exhibit.  Those 
avIio  remember  the  old  fairs  of  1 5  or  20 
years  ago  can  readily  see  how  this  expo¬ 
sition  has  developed,  in  order  to  suit 
changed  conditions  and  the  temper  oc  the 
crowd.  Acres  are  required  to  park  the 
automobiles.  They  drive  in  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  Central  Now  York.  Many  famil¬ 
ies  apparently  take  “Fair  Week”  for  a 
long  outing.  They  travel  to  the  fair  and 
back  in  their  own  cars,  taking  plenty  of 
time  on  the  t  rip  so  as  to  make  the  holiday 
complete.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
management  this  year  to  provide  enter¬ 
tainment;  for  the  crowd,  ami  Avhile  the 
weather  was  hot  and  dusty,  all  seemed 
to  oe  pleased  and  good-natured.  It.  would 
be  possible  to  find  almost  anything  in  tbe 
way  of  a  temperate  zone  product,  at  this 
exhibition.  There  were  canary  birds  and 


a  great  time  around  their  camp  fires.  It 
is  impo&sihV  to  give  the  full  story  of  such 
an  exhibition.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
practically  everything  and  every  activity 
known  to  farm  life  could  he  found  on  the 
ground,  and  the  exhibition  avus  orderly, 
Avell  conducted  and  complete. 


Must  Advance  Milk  Price 

New  England  Producers  Ask  One-half  Cent  More 
on  Winter  Basis 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  tbe  New 
England  Milk  Producers,  September  13- 
14,  tbe  whole  milk  question  was  pretty 
veil  churned  out,  and  tho  conclusion 
reached  that  milk  must  be  advanced  to 
net  farmers  five  cents  more  per  8%- 
quarfc  can  on  a  basis  of  a  price  of  50  cents 
for  milk  delivered  in  Boston,  after  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  By  this  plan  tbe  producer  will 
pay  the  freight,  which  has  lately  been 
placed  on  a  new  basis  by  the  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  producers  feel  themselves  in  a 
strong  position  this  year  because  the  new 
freight  and  express  charges  are  based 
strictly  on  distance,  instead  of  allowing 
low  rates  for  distant  shipments,  hence 
the  contractors  cannot  so  easily  get  new 
supplies  from  remote  shipping  points. 
Moreover,  they  say  much  of  the  wayback 
milk  is  being  soaked  up  by  high  prices 
offered  at  cheese  and  milk  product  fac¬ 
tories.  The  underlying  strength  of  the 
demund  is  in  the  higher  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  that  enters  into  the  Cost  of  making 
milk.  Producer/*  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  book  accounts,  but  they  know 
that  the  grain  bills  lately  tend  to  eat  up 
the  milk  checks,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  the 
OAvmq’s  time,  and  sometimes  not  even  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  They 
have  been  getting  out  of  the  business  ex¬ 
tensively.  A  Central  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
ducer  asserts  there  is  in  his  town  not  one 
coav  where  there  used  to  be  a  dozen.  An¬ 
other  told  of  the  large  number  of  barns 
which  had  been  abandoned  and  had  gone 
out  of  repair. 

According  to  Secretary  Richard  Pattee 
of  the  Ncav  England  Association,  the  av¬ 
erage  distance  of  Boston  milk  shipped  is 
140  to  100  miles,  and  the  average  freight 
under  tbe  new  schedule  is  7.3  cents,  leav¬ 
ing  an  average  net  of  42.7  cents  per  814- 
quart  cau  at  tho  producer's  shipping  stu 
tion  under  tho  new  Boston  price  of  50 
cents.  The  milk  contractors  seem  t«>  take 
the  position  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
more  if  the  public  grants  the  justice  of 
the  farmers’  claims,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
10  cents  a  quart  instead  of  nine  cents. 
They  insist  they  are  making  only  one- 
sixth  of  a  cent  a  quart  under  the  old 
plan.  They  say  the  new  transportation 
rates  and  requirements  Avill  advance  costs 
to  them,  aud  if  this  is  so,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  can  help  advancing  the  retail 
price  in  any  event,  nor  hoAV  they  can  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  tie*  produoera  a  fair  share  of 
the  increase. 

The  delegates  included  B.  W.  Tarliox, 
Putney,  Vt. ;  C.  <>.  Church,  Whiting.  Vt. ; 
F.  A.  Rogers,  Meriden,  N.  If.;  G.  W. 
Sargent,  Heniker,  X.  11.;  O.  W.  Barker, 
Exeter,  N.  II. ;  George  Lake,  Chichester, 
Vt. ,  11.  L.  Kimball.  Nortfiboro,  Mass.; 
Simon  Brewster,  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  G. 


Heptemi‘i‘1' 

L.  Smitli.  Barre,  Mass.*,  Frank  Nortli- 
rop.  Ludlow,  Vt. 

The  Worcester  County  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  meeting  at  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  tbe  nearby  shippers. 
This  association,  led  by  Gen.  Charles  IV. 
Wood,  of  Worcester,  and  George  Albrec. 
of  Concord,  was  foremost  in  the  move¬ 
ment  To  do  aAvay  with  the  leased  car  sys¬ 
tem.  Raid  Mr,  Albree :  “We  are  trying 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  open  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  to  Massachusetts  producers, 
and  will  cooperate  with  other  producers 
and  snideries  representing  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  milk.  The  abolition  of 
leased  ears  and  the  establishment  of  grad¬ 
uated  freight  rates  on  a  per  can  basis 
Avas  n  great  triumph,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  done,  especially  along  educational 
lines.  We  have  felt  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  was  somewhat  com¬ 
mitted  to  tin1  interests  of  distant  shippers, 
but  1  ope  we  can  work  with  them  in  si - 
<  ering  a  belter  price.” 

Delegates  from  State  Granges,  presi¬ 
dents  of  dairy  associations  and  State  sec¬ 
retaries  of  agriculture  were  in  Boston, 
and  all  the  New  England  States,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  does  not  shi]>  much 
milk  out.  of  the  State,  were  officially  rep¬ 
resented.  The  situation  was  talked  over 
Avith  the  railroads  to  determine  Avhere 
the  railroads  should  provide  iced  cars  un¬ 
der  the  new  system  which  requires  the 
road  to  assume  care  of  the  cars.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  anti -trust  law  seem  to 
prevent  direct  negotiations  between  far¬ 
mers  and  contractors  in  regard  to  the 
milk  price.  It  was  a  question  of  taking 
the  milk  at  the  farmers’  price  or  leaving 
it.  and  on  the  farmers’  side  a  question  of 
si  lling  to  tbe  usual  contractors  or  finding 
oilier  buyers.  But  regarding  general  mat¬ 
ters  of  transportation  and  marketing 
there*  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  work¬ 
ing  together  for  uniform  conditions.  The 
contractors  do  not  sIioav  enthusiasm  over 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  plan 
for  grading  and  labelling  milk  and  selling 
it  on  basis  of  richness  and  purity.  A 
member  of  tbe  Hood  finn  said  it  would 
cost  too  much  to  bring  the  price  Avitliin 
reach  of  consumers.  On  the  other  hand  a 
number  of  farm  bureaus  and  county 
leagues  are  already  working  up  a  bill  to 
make  legal  a  system  of  grading  milk. 
Dairy  meetings  are  being  planned  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  proposed  Iuav. 

G.  it.  f. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

VEGETABLES  SELLING  WELL, 

The  moderate  supplies  of  truck  arriving 
seem  to  be  disposed  of  without  especially 
weakening  the  general  price  situation. 
Stuff  that  comes  in  good  condition  moves 
along  promptly  in  response  to  the  good 
demand.  Dealers  are  earning  sizable 
commissions,  and  producers  are  figuring 
whether  they  are  getting  enough  more 
than  usual  to  offset  light  average  yield 
aud  high  cost  of  production.  Raid  a  lead¬ 
ing  Clinton  street  dealer:  '‘Vegetables 
are  bringing  pretty  good  prices.  Frost  is 
holding  off,  except  for  some  tender  stuff 
in  exposed  places.  An  extra  long  season 
at  this  end  would  tend  to  make  prices 
ease  off.  We  have  had  no  slump  at  any 
time;  only  a  natural  decline  when  sup¬ 
plies  increased.  At  this  time  of  year  to¬ 
matoes  usually  go  doAvn  to  40  or  50  cents 
for  a  while,  but.  we  haven't  been  able  to 
buy  them  for  a  dollar  yet.  Beans  usually 
go  to  50  or  (30  cents  at  some  time  and 
corn  to  25  cents.  But  this  year  a  com¬ 
bination  of  moderate  supply  and  steady, 
active  demand  lias  kept  the  market  good.” 
Shell  beans.  .$1  box;  wax,  $1.25,  aud 
Bilims,  $2.50.  White  corn  is  50  to  *>5o., 
and  yellow,  75  to  85c.  per  box  of  5  to  0 
dozen.  Caulitlower  is  short  and  poor, 
$1.50  box.  Fair  to  choice  Cucumbers  are 
$2  to  $8  box.  Cabbage,  $1.25  bbl.  Car¬ 
rots'.  $1.75  box.  Egg,  $1.75  box.  Onions. 
$1.40  Ih>\\  Peppers,  $1225.  Summer 
squash.  35c.,  and  Marrows,  $2  per  bbl. 
Tomatoes.  $1.25  to  $2  ripe,  and  75  to  85c*. 
green.  Lettuce,  50  to  75c.  box. 

GOOD  APPLES  IN  DEMAND. 

Apples  have  been  clearing  rather  Avell 
so  fur,  considering  that  about  5,000  bbls. 
a  Aveek  are  coming,  but  some  dealers  say 
the  market  is  draggy,  except  for  large, 
bright  fruit.  The  range  is  $1.50  down  to 
50c.  per  box,  or  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  Por¬ 
ter,  large,  $1.25;  Duchess,  bbl.,  $3.  Large 
amounts  of  average  poor  pears  are  on 
hand  and  hard  to  sell  at  05c.  to  $1.15  per 
box.  Large,  dear  Bartlett  and  Clapp, 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  but  most  lots  show  ab¬ 
sence  of  repeated  orchard  spraying. 
Southern  peaches  are  $1.50  to  $2  lm. 
Damson  plums,  4c.  lb.  Hudson  River 
grapes,  12c.  basket.  Most  cranberries  are 
small  and  green.  A  feAV  briug  $2.25  per 
crate,  but  most  are  $2  to  $2.10.  Consid¬ 
erable  far-Western  fruit  held  hack  around 
tin*  time  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike 
lias  been  oversupplying  the  markets 
lately. 

POTATO  SUPPLY  INCREASING. 

Arrivals  so  far  this  season  have  been 
more  than  double  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  year,  yet  the  market,  has 
iiem  held  at  much  higher  levels  because 
of  the  strong  buying  power.  Maine  stodc 
is  $2215  pep  2-bu.  bag.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  ft  large  amount  of  flotwtoeg  are 
coming  in  luO-lb.  bags  or  10  pecks.  These 
sell  at  $2.75. 

BUTTER  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  about  right  for 
the  season  and  quality  is  good.  Total 

(.Continued  on  pugo  1249). 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1219.) 

“Go  ’long,  you  young  fool,  you  ain’t  no 
constable !  Lemme  go.’’ 

“Any  farmer  has  a  right  to  arrest 
trespassers  on  liis  own  land.  It's  the 
law.” 

“Well?” 

“I  can  put  you  in  jail  on  a  case  of 
trespass  of  a  very  serious  kind,  and  get 
you  sentenced  besides  for  attacking  us. 
I  can  jail  the  whole  crowd  of  you.  and 
I  have  evidence  that  you,  Bill  Carey, 
planned  the  whole  thing  and  many  such 
other  things.  One  of  your  gang  has  been 
heard  talking.”  I  hinted  this,  that  I 
might  scare  him  about  the  barn-burning 
that  had  been  laid  to  his  door.  lie  caved 
in  at  that, 

“You  wouldn’t  put  au  old  friend  iti 
jail,”  lie  hogged,  “a  feller  that’s  worked 
with  you  and  drunked  with  you,  and  that, 
won’t  do  you  no  harm.” 

I  whispered  with  Harry  a  minute. 

“All  right,  Carey,”  I  said,  “I'll  let  it 
go  for  now,  but  no  more  trouble  that 
can  he  laid  to  you,  remember.  I  can 
jail  you  any  time.” 

“We’ll  pay  for  the  trees,”  lie  replied 
with  a  string  of  profanity.  Jiy  way  of 
emphasis.  “You  let  us  alone  and  we'll 
let  you  alone.  I'm  no  liar.” 

So  the  fight  all  went  out  of  this  crowd 
so  far  as  Concerned  Peach  Hill,  and  I 
have  had  some  of  thpm  working  on  my 
place  at  times,  .veil  disposed  and  glad 
enough  for  the  job.  For  we  had  the  solid 
people  of  the  town  with  us  in  all  this 
trouble,  aud  such  men  as  the  stable  crowd 
quiet  down  very  soon  when  the  town 
really  takes  notice  of  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  resolved 
that  when  I  should  he  in  a  position  to 
look  for  a  wife  she  should  he  one  like 
Hazel  Frost.  8he  has  the  kindness  and 
the  sweetness  that  a  lone  chap  needs,  aud 
the  firm  character  aud  thoughtfulness 
that  will  help  build  up  a  man’s  life. 
She’s  as  good  as  she  is  charming.  But 
young-manlike,  the  adjectives  I  applied  to 
lit:r  were  other  than  those  of  cool  judg¬ 
ment,  and  her  big  soft,  bright  eyes  were 
more  on  my  mind  than  her  housewifely 


I  could  mate  ’em  up  myself  better  than 
some  of  these  wooden  couples,  or  the 
fightin’  couples.” 

“They  might  get  a  divorce,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  lead  him  on. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Apple  Crop  Notes 

Cameron.  N.  Y. — There  will  be  an  av¬ 
erage  crop  of  apples.  w.  F,  H. 

Gardiner.  X.  Y. — Apples  are  light; 
some  large  growers  have  only  one-fourth 
crop.  J.  c.  jj. 

Frewsburg,  X.  Y. — The  apple  crop  is 

fair  in  this  locality.  While  it  is  not 
a  large  crop  it.  looks  as  though  there 
would  be  more  than  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  j.  p.  p. 


East  Hamilton,  N.  Y. — Apples  are 
good  here.  c.  w.  r.. 

Ivendallville,  Ind. — Apples  will  he  a 
poor  crop  here.  .  G.  f. 

Ilartwick,  N.  Y. — Winter  apples  will 
be  a  very  light  crop.  c.  ii.  M. 

Canandaigua.  X.  Y. — Apples  are  a 
light  crop  and  poor  in  quality.  E,  T.  B. 

Butler.  Tnd. — Summer  and  Fall  ap¬ 
ples  a  fair  crop.  Winter  apples  searce. 

t.  c.  K. 

Canton,  O. — The  season  has  been  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  dry  weather  is  causing  ap¬ 
ples  to  Pall.  Not  more  than  one-fourth 
crop  Winter  apples.  j.  c.  E. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. — The  present  out¬ 
look  for  apples  is  rather  poorer  than  last 
year.  In  this  section  the  apples  are 
fairly  good  size,  but  not  many  of  them. 

r,  s,  a. 

Bronson,  Mich.— The  apple  crop  is  a 
failure  here;  what  fruit  there  is  no  good, 
and  the  orchards  nearly  dead  with  San 
JosG  scale.  J.  t*. 

Friendship.  X.  Y. — -There  are  not 
many  apples  in  this  immediate  locality, 
but  those  trees  that  come  under  my  ob¬ 


servation  and  from  what  I  can  hear  the 
crop  will  he  very  good.  J.  K.  C. 

Mankato,  Minn. — The  apple  crop  in 
this  vicinity  is  only  fair.  F.  c.  r. 

Belleville.  Mich. — There  are  almost  no 
apples  raised  in  this  vicinity  now. 

J.  F.  B. 

Seneca  Castle.  N.  Y. — The  apple  yield 
will  be  about  (>0  per  cent,  of  normal,  but 
the  quality  will  only  be  about  40  per  cent. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  orchards. 
The  excessive  rains  about  the  fruiting 
time  developed  a  great  deal  of  fungus  and 
scab  and  only  orchards  that  were  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  and  cared  for  have  good 
fruit  r„  A,  i*. 

Grafton.  Mass. —  -7 ust  in  this  vicinity 
1  should  say  that  there  was  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  crop  of  apples,  but  on  a  ride  a  few 
days  ago  across  the  State  to  North 
Adams  then  north  to  Manchester,  Vt., 
and  home  through  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  I  did  not.  see  any  orchards  that 
seemed  to  have  a  large  crop  on  the  trees 
and  many  orchards  had  very  few.  Sim- 
ply  from  my  own  observation,  I  should 
say  that.  7f»  per  cent,  of  a  fair  average 
crop  in  Massachusetts  this  year  would  be 
a  liberal  estimate.  E.  M. 
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A  Car  That  Costs  T  oo  Much 

In  an  Ordinary  Automobile  Plant 


When  you  see  the  Mid-Year  Mitchell  you 
will  wonder  how  wo  give  so  much  at  such  a 
modest  price. 

You  will  see  a  car  which,  inside  and  outside, 
seems  built  without  regard  to  cost.  You  will 
see  26  extra  features- — costly  things  which  other 
cars  omit.  Extras  which  cost  us  $2,000,000  on 
this  season’s  output  alone. 

You  will  ask  how  we  afford  it,  when  other 
like-class  cars  do  not.  And  that’s  what  we 
want  to  tell  you. 


Here  is  a  car  built  almost  without  castings. 
There  are  440  parts  which  are  drop-forged  or 
steel-stamped. 

Here  is  a  car  where  the  margins  of  safety  are 
never  less  than  50  per  cent.  Every  part  is 
stronger  than  it  need  be.  It  is  built  for  a  life¬ 
time  car. 

Six  of  these  Bate-built  cars  have  averaged 
164,372  miles  each — over  30  years  of  ordinary 
service.  One  has  run  218,734  miles  without  yet 
wearing  out.  " 


qualities. 

“Lovely,  lovely,”  I  would  murmur  to 
the  moon  above  my  hilltop,  And  then  gaze 
around  impatiently  at  my  makeshift 
buildings.  “It  will  be  a  couple  of  years 
before  I  will  have  a  living  income  and 
can  put  up  a  bouse.” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Chat  With  Baknrv  Frost. 

Somehow  a  chap  always  feels  a  little 
cheap  and  a  trifle  blue  besides,  when  an¬ 
other  man  forecloses  on  a  girl  that  one 
bad  loug  considered  destined  to  be.  his 
own  special  property.  But  when  Lena 
wrote  to  me  of  her  engagement  to  Harry, 

I  hardly  felt  much  resentment.  It  seemed 
like  fate  that  I  half  knew  I  was  inviting 
when  I  moved  into  what  was  in  a  sense 
a  different,  world  from  Lena’s.  She  could 
hardly  have  followed  me  aud  been  con¬ 
tent,  and  what  should  she  naturally  do 
but  take  up  with  a  charming  fellow  who 
could  respond  to  her  lively  moods,  and 
who  was  at  home  among  things  she  loved 
best!  She  and  I.  and  Harry  too.  have 
gone  on  ever  since,  cordial-friends  with¬ 
out  u  trace  of  bitterness  or  constraint,  I. 
which  goes  to  show  that  we  two  may 
have  been  always  less  like  sweethearts 
than  like  brother  and  sister,  as  cousins 
should  be. 

“You  are  well  out  of  it,  my  young 
friend,”  declared  old  Barney  Frost, 
when  he  heard  of  it.  “Mighty  few  city 
gals  will  do  well  as  a  poor  man's  wife 
in  the  country,  and  when  they  do  most 
of  them  like  as  not  came  from  the  farm 
in  the  first  place,  aud  they  lived  in  the 
city  just  long  enough  to  get  tired  aud 
sick  of  it  all;  Country  gals  at  heart, 
them  gals.” 

“Not  all  the  country -bred  couples  do 
well,  either,”  I  objected. 

“Nope;  some  of  them  marry  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  brought  up  near  together 
and  go  to  Uie  same  church.  -Not  but 
what  the”  church  is  a  line  place  to  look 
for  a  good  wife,  but  a  young  feller,  aud 
a  gal  too,  for  that  matter,  ought  to  move 
around  the '  country  a  bit  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  some  before  they  settle  down. 


John  W.  Bate  Saves  50% 

John  W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  built  a  new  plant  for  the  Mitchell.  He  has 
equipped  it  with  2092  up-to-date  machines. 

In  this  model  plant,  covering  45  acres,  he  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  He  builds  here, 
under  his  efficiency  methods,  98  per  cent  of  this 
car.  Even  the  bodies  are  built  here. 

In  an  ordinary  plant  a  car  like  this  would 
cost  too  much  to  sell  at  rivals’  prices.  In  this 
plant  all  these  Mitchell  extras  are  paid  for  by 
factory  savings. 

*  •  r  *  i  . 

The  Hidden  Extras 

The  Mitchell  embodies  26  extra  features  which 
other  cars  omit.  Our  latest  model — the  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell — brings  out  73 
new  conceptions. 

Yon  can  see  these  things. 

And  they  make  the  Mitchell  the 
most  complete  car,  the  most  up- 
to-date  car  you’ll  find. 

But  the  greatest  things  Mr. 

Bate  has  accomplished  are  hid¬ 
den  in  the  chassis — the  things 
that  mean  .most  to  you. 


Mr.  Bate’s  17th  Model 

Our  latest  design — the  Mid-Year  Mitchell — 
is  Mr.  Bate’s  17th  model.  It  shows  the  results 
of  700  improvements  which  Mr.  Bate  has  made 
in  this  car. 

You  will  see  here  73  new  conceptions,  new 
ideas  and  touches.  Our  experts  examined  257 
models,  European  and  American,  before  this 
was  completed. 

You  will  find  a  power  tire  pump  on  it.  You 
will  find  Bate  cantilever  springs,  not  one  of 
which,  ever  has  ( broken.  There’s  a  light  in 
the  tonneau,  a  locked  compartment,  an  engine 
primer  at  the  driver’s  hand.  There  is  a  ball¬ 
bearing  steering  gear  for  ease  of  driving.  There 
is  a  new  type  of  control. 

When  a  man  buys  a  car  for  a  lifetime,  this 
is  the  car  he  wants.  The  value 
it  gives  will  amaze  you. 

Ask  your  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer  to  show  you  this  new 
model.  If  you  don’t  know  his 
name  write  us. 

Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 

Successor  to  Mitehell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


■rt  Kjgmri  Uin. .  ..a*—.  ■  iv  .  je- 

<n*-|  C?  F.  o.  b. 

Racine 

For  5-PassengerTouring  Car  or 
3-Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six.  48  horse-  j 
power— 1274nch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment  including  26  extra  features.  = 

Fk  Will  in  mminiT  i  i  in  i  ilimn 'Hi  willlliwilllMiin  ii  ii  i  nun  i  iiiiiiiini  1 
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i;  BLACK  SHELLS 


a  Bushel  a  Minute 


"*We  ran  M  through  on  flu*  finite  to  tho  time  of  ft  bnsltoi 
a  niiuoiu— »*J»qm  of  I»n*k  am!  b&ya  a  N«sw  Kur¬ 

land  Farmer.  Huudjoa  picked  corn  a*  writ.  Ollier 
farmers  <lo  lliw  Hiuue,  J fc*y*  f.I*o  kind  of  liuwkerl  .'iaf  nUimlo 
up  uivJr  r  Mryvrc  trial  and  rcMtrta  the  Btrair*.  it  iabiuipio 
— litMJ  fow  parw.  U  hunks  hut  d<juf  nut  flutter 

^  CHICOPEE 

CORN  BUSKER 

fairly  <-at.«  tip  work.  Need*  hut  liulit  jtowor— 3 toll  H.  P. 
Kiigln. .  II  will  <lo  n<-  inucU  lu  ttvu  hours  Bfl  oue  man 
ran  liutk  In  twit  dnyt*  It  maln’w  you  ln<1'|i*'ri.l|,lii  of 
liilp  at  a  ltm<-  «.!  Jmc  w  t.ru  ll’a  sesice.  Uct  olio  t li  l« 
season.  IViilrt*  mil  it.  If  in.no  in  joar  lwnlilv  writous. 

C.ilnluii  Frtr — 64  pages  Ailed  »  nn  description  of  onr 
famous  lint—- Uj  nn-  t  your  u  coils.  Writ**  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Vi a.- 


pn& 


A  PLAY  IN  3  ACTS 

“  The  3  Free  Black  Shells  ” 

1st  Act— Take  one  Black  Shell  and 
test  the  lightning  primer.  A  strong 
primer  means  complete  burning  of 
the  powder. 

2nd  Act— Use  the  second  free  shell 
to  test  penetration,  velocity  and 
shot  pattern— killing  power. 

3rd  Act— With  the  third  free  shell 
test  the  waterproofing  —your  as¬ 
surance  that  ram  won’t  spoil  your 
hunt. 

For  the  2  free  Black  Phone  nml  o  booklet 
denenbing  Uu»  Urate  In  detail,  simply  do 
this:  write  your  name  and  address  with 
tl»at  of  your  ammunition  dealer  on  tho 
border  or  thin  adviTtlsiment,  fear  It  out 
nnd  send  to  UR.  We  will  return  immedi¬ 
ately  to  you  on  order  on  your  denier  for 
the  free  bh«ll»  and  information  booklet. 

United  State*  Cartridge  Company 
2555  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York  City 


BENNETT- 

Doortothe  Heart 
of  the  Lumber  Mart 


Save  15  to  50$  on  building  materi¬ 
als  by  going  to  headquarters.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  consistent  with 
quality — our  service  is  painstaking 
— our  slock  is  largest — our  shipments 
are  prompt— Our  reliability  is  nnque?- 
t  ioned. 


ROOFING 


R«*um‘tt  MJoftfipM  art;  noted  Tot  Duality.  All  kinds 
•ilwnyrt  in  tdovk— rubber,  a.si»hnlt,  i.hinprlcH,  etc. 
IVnnrU  1  -ply  Rubber  Rcx/tir.)  $1.10  j>t*r  square 
"  2-ply  **  "  1.45  "  '* 

••  8-ply  M  "  1-75  M 

Othei  fc4radc8  ot  equal  barnains  _ 


WALL  BOARD  (—« 


Bennett  Wallboatd  .......  $24  pet  1,000  ft. 

M  Gvphuui  Pluttlri*  liuurd 

...... _  .  .  16c  **  b  sq.  ft. 

‘  Positively  the  beat  grade*  lit  the  price. 


lion  nett  paint?  are  itdxed  under  Our  own  fiuper- 
vision,  of  the  very  beat  taut*«ruLl?. 

Bennett  House  Faint,  khIIod  can . $1.75 

"  **  IJurnl,  per  gallon  ♦  .  1.65 

26  color*.  Ready  tor  urk>  Imride  or  out.  Write 
fur  color  chart  usul  lob  piirtnjulum. 

Write  for  Big  Bennett  Catalog 

A  great.,  useful  book  illutMrutiiwf  evorythlOK  used  In 
luoluiiut  from  r.<  liar  to  rooi . 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Rr-».-. uu-bjia  In  Hulhilntc  Material* 

NO.  2  THOMPSON  ST.,  N.  TONAWAN^A,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

I.awti  Making.  Hamm .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  C/roptt.  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pummel  1,60 

Hook  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Dralnnge,  King....  1.60 

Ftudy  of  Corn,  Sboegioltb . 60 

The  Soil,  King.... .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Suit  for  $1,000,000  was 
filed  by  Henry  Ford,  the  Detroit  ninmi- 
faeturer,  against  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  7,  Mr.  Ford  asks  for  per¬ 
sonal  damages  as  compensation  for  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Tribune  June  2.’>, 
which,  !t  is  charged,  called  him  an  ’‘an¬ 
archist.” 

The  Federal  District  Court  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Sept.  S,  handed  down  a 
decision,  iu  tho  so-called  South  Dakota 
express  case.  The  decision  overruled  the 
petition  of  South  Dakota  shippers  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  express  companies 
tloing  business  in  the  State  from  increas¬ 
ing  their  tariffs  to  conform  with  the  uni¬ 
form  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

Maine  State  elections,  Sept.  11,  went 
solidly  Republican.  The  Republican 
plurality  in  the  State,  will  be  more  than 
13,000.  The  Republicans  elect  their 
candidate  for  Governor,  Carl  E.  Milli- 
keu ;  they  elect  both  their  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  a  solid  Repub¬ 
lican  delegation  to  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  Washington  and  carry  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature. 

With  the  loss  of  11  lives,  Sept.  11.  the 
attempt  to  bridge  the  St.  Lawrence  lV.v- 
er  at  Quebec  resulted  in  a  failure  when 
the  masHvc  centre*  span  of  the  great  can¬ 
tilever  structure  weighing  5.100  tons  sud¬ 
denly  collapsed  and  fell  into  the  river. 
Of  the  00  men  caught  on  tlm  span  when 
it  began  to  sway  ail  were  rescued  except 
the  11  and  of  these  but  four  bodies  have 
been  found.  The  span  was  being  raised 
from  pontoons  and  was  about  15  feet 
above  the  water  when  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause  it  eol  hi  used  and  sank  into 
the  liver,  which  is  200  feet  deep  at  this 
place.  The  property  loss  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  $000,000.  In  1007  the  first 
bridge  constructed  at  this  place  collapsed 
in  a  similar  manner  with  the  loss  of  70 
lives. 

Henr.v  Ford,  through  his  attorneys, 
filial  answer,  Sept.  .11.  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
charges  of  the  Navy  League,  which  in¬ 
stituted  a  libel  suit  to  recover  from  him 
$100,000  damages.  Mr.  Ford  in  display 
newspaper  advertisements  said  that  the 
league  was  supported  by  the  munitions 
makers.  The  suit  was  Ifled  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  pres¬ 
ident:  of  the  league. 

Attorney-General  ‘Woodbury  has  en¬ 
tered  a  suit  on  behalf  of  New  York  State- 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  New  City, 
Kept.  11,  to  recover  damages  from  Bart 
Dunn,  the  Tammany  leader  and  contrac¬ 
tor,  for  fraudulent  State  road  work. 
Dunn  was  convicted  of  defrauding  the 
State  and  put  in  jail  for  eight  months 
after  a  two  years  fight.  He  built  roads 
in  Rockland  County  that  iu  some  in¬ 
stances  wore  out  iu  a  week. 

The  filing  of  an  inventory  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  Col.  Janies  Gay  Butler 
in  the  Probate  Court  at  St.  Louis,  Sept. 
12,  reveah'd  that  the  Colonel  drew  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $25  a  month  from  the  United 
States  Government  despite  the  fact  that 
liis  fortune  aggregated  $4,150,000.  Col. 
Butler,  who  died  August  22,  served 
through  the  Civil  "War,  enlisting  as  a 
private  and  rising  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment.  Listed  among  the  assets  of  his 
estate  was  a  claim  for  $75  for  the  quar¬ 
terly  pension  due  August  4. 

A  runaway  trolley  car  manned  by  two 
strike  breakers  of  the  Union  Railways 
Company  dashed  down  the  Boston  Post 
Road  in  New  York  City.  Kept.  12, 
jumped  tie  tracks  at  the  Tremont  Av¬ 
enue  curve  and  smashed  two  jitney  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Two  men  were  killed.  Twelve 
were  budl.v  hurt,  including  Policeman 
William  Kcheer,  who  'was  doing  strike 
duty  ou  the  ear. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Cue  of  the 
big  brick  aud  stone  barns  ou  Broadbrnok, 
Ketlt  Low’s  dairy  farm  near  Bedford 
Hills,  N,  Y.,  was  damaged  by  fire,  Kept. 
10,  with  a  loss  of  $5,000.  There  was  no 
livestock  in  the  building  at  the  time. 

New  legislation  requiring  all  milk  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  use 
the  sanitary,  uon-refilluble  milk  bottles 
made  of  paper  instead  of  the  glass  bot¬ 
tles  now  in  common  use  is  being  framed 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Department.  Philadelphia  officials 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  while  many  of  the  milk  deal¬ 
ers  themselves  are  said  to  hack  such  a 
reform.  The  larger  dealers  contend  that 
the  paper  bottles  are  as  yet  not  cheap 
enough  to  justify  their  use.  and  that  it 
will  compel  them  to  install  iu  w  filling 
and  capping  machines. 

WASHINGTON. — Congress  adjourned 
Kept.  8.  After  nine  months  devoted  to 
legislation,  both  houses  held  protracted 
sessions  to  wind  up  their  affairs  by  ap¬ 
proving  the  conference  agreement  ou  the 
emergency  revenue  bill  to  raise  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,000,  desired  by  tin*  Ad¬ 
ministration,  A  further  increase  of  the 
taxes  on  lnuuitious  marked  the  closing  of 
the  conference  ou  the  war  revenue  bill. 
The  big  light  in  the  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  was  over  the  munitions  (ax.  The 
makers  of  munitions  preferred  the  Senate 
tax  of  10  per  rent,  on  the  net  income  to 
the  House  tax  on  gross  income.  The 
Senate  provision  was  retained,  but  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  raise  the  tax  from  10  to  12U. 
per  cent.  The  revenue  expected  to  flow 
from  the  bill  as  the  House  sent,  it  t<»  the 
Senate  was  $197,000,000,  The  Senate 


retaliatory  features  wore  retained  in  part 
aud  eliminated  in  part.  The  Thomas 
amendment  directing  the  President  in  his 
discretion  to  refuse  clearances  to  foreign 
ships  that  discriminated  against  ship¬ 
ments  of  American  merchants  was  kept, 
but  the  Phelan  amendment  for  the  denial 
of  the  use  of  the  malls  to  nations  which 
intercept  and  interfere  with  the  mails  of 
the  United  States  passing  between  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  was  eliminated.  The  Chamberlain 
amendment  relating  to  fisheries  shipments 
was  also  cut  off.  The  James  important 
amendment  for  a  genera]!  retaliatory  pol¬ 
icy  with  respect  of  duties  was  kept.  All 
stamp  taxes  weut  out  of  the  bill.  The 
special  taxes  remain.  The  tax  on  thea¬ 
tres  and  places  of  amusement,  which  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  remains 
as  in  the  present  law.  The  graduated 
wine  tax  proposed  in  the  House  bill  was 
retained  and  the  contention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  producers  that  the  tax  on 
the  brandy  produced  by  them  and  used 
in  the  fortification  of  their  fitiLl  wines 
should  be  retained  at  10  cents  a  gallon 
instead  of  55,  as  the  Senate  had  pro¬ 
posed,  was  agreed  to. 


The  Ohio  State  Fair  for  1916 

The  fair  slogan,  “Bigger  and  better 
than  over,”  is  hard  to  live  up  to,  but  the 
Ohio  fair  makes  good  from  year  to  year. 
I  think  no  one  goes  home  with  the  belief 
that  the  big  fair  is  perfect,  but  I  can 
safely  say  that  there  is  much  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  past.  This  year  there 
was  much  less  annoyance  from  the  con¬ 
cession  people,  who  in  the  past  were  al¬ 
ways  noisy  pests  that  the  sightseers  had 
literally  to  run  over  to  get  away  from. 
Good  drinking  water  was  provided  this 
year,  and  the  thirsty  were  not  at  the 
mercy  of  the  venders  of  soft  drinks  made 
from  synthetic  acids  and  flavors  as  in 
tlte  recent  past*.  The  State  Fair  should 
he  for  education  and  recreation,  aud  not 
commercialized,  and  there  is  room  for 
further  improvement.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  each  year's  fair  is  about  like 
preceding  ones,  and  in  some  respects  this 
is  true,  hut  there  are  noticeable  differ¬ 
ences  ill  every  department.  In  machin¬ 
ery  there  were  many  things  indicating 
new  tendencies.  For  instance,  practically 
nil  gas  tractors  bud  multi-cylinder  mo¬ 
tors,  and  quite  a  number  of  stationary 
farm  engines  of  even  small  size  were 
operating  on  coal  oil.  Another  thing  no¬ 
ticed  was  the  use  of  very  small  gasoline 
engines  directly  connected  to  the  small 
machine  they  were  to  run,  such  as  Mash¬ 
ing  machines,  cream  separators,  etc. 
These  little  engines  were  air-cooled  ami 
of  fractional  horsepower.  There  was  a 
very  creditable  display  by  local  dealers 
and'  branch  houses  of  many  well-known 
makes  of  automobiles,  and  this  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  fact  thut  farmers  are  good 
buyers  of  cars. 

Among  the  livestock  one  can  spend 
much  time  to  good  advantage,  and  the 
individuals  on  show  were  SO  good  that 
it  would  seem  there  is  no  room  for  fur¬ 
ther  improvement.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest.  to  exhibitors  of  stock,  and  to  the 
fair  managers,  that  stock  is  exhibited 
not  alone  for  the  premiums  offered,  and 
that  all  entries  be  labeled  oil  stall  or 
crate  with  name  of  breed  and  class  and 
perhaps  to  issue  a  catalogue  to  those  in¬ 
terested.  'The  writer  searched  all  over 
the  horse  barn  for  an  exhibit  of  seven 
draft  horses,  aud  did  not  succeed  iu 
finding  them. 

Autos  were  admitted  free  at  the  gates 
and  the  results  were  that  all  available 
parking  places  were  well  filled  and  the 
number  on  the  grounds  must  have  been 
enormous.  There  Was  much  traveling  of 
alltos  over  the  drives,  which  if  not  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  he  condemned,  as  it  was  a 
great  annoyance  to  those  afoot.  .  The 
buildings  are  in  first-class  condition  and 
the  drives  and  grass  plots  kept  smooth 
aud  free  of  litter. 

One  could  write  almost  endlessly  of 
horticulture,  fruit  and  agricultural -dis¬ 
plays,  and  of  the  horse  racing  and  light 
horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  draft  horses, 
the  pigs  aud  poultry,  or  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle.  There  were  many  special  meet¬ 
ings  ami  lectures  for  those  interested. 
Where  there  are  110  acres  of  ground  and 
such  a  multitude  of  exhibitions  aud  at¬ 
tractions  one  should  decide  what  be  is 
most  interested  in  and  go  to  see  his 
special  interests  first,  rent  ('inhering  to 
lest,  frequently  and  to  cat  at  regular 
times,  and  not  try  to  see  everything,  or 
how  long  one  can  walk  around  before 
wearing  out.  Make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  exhibitions  you  are  mist  interested 
in  and  you  will  arrive  hotnc  with  a  con¬ 
tented  feeFng  that  the  big  fair  was  worth 
while.  Dining-room  and  lunch  service 
was  good,  though  prices  were  almost 
twice  as  much  as  were  current  up  town 
in  some  instances.  The  attendance  was 
record-breaking  which  may  he  accounted 
for  by  a  lull  in  farm  work,  easy  money 
and  convenient  transportation.  Reports 
of  weather  and  crops  were  various  as 
<  )bio  Weather  this  year  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  local  in  character.  For  instance, 
ill  central  Highland  Comity  we  had  three 
weeks  of  dry  weather  in  July  and  seven 
indies  of  rainfall  in  August,  while  in 
adjoining  counties,  Glia  toil  and  Fayette, 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  10  weeks,  and 
sueli  is  true  of  t he  rest  of  the  State  and 
southern  Michigan.  Section*  reporting 
rain  were  visited  by  storms,  so  it  seems 
probable  that  the  corn  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  usual  aud  even  a  complete 
fn'hire  in  places.  W.  K.  MXKWAI.L. 

(  Oiiu 


Paint  This  Fall 

WOOD  pores  are  open— paint 
sinks  deep.  Larking  damp¬ 
ness  all  dried  out.  No  gnats  and 
moths  to  stick  in  paint.  Less 
danger  of  frequent  showers. 
Painters  less  busy— jobs  not 
rushed.  Mild  weather  best  for 
drying.  Paint  this  fall, 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

mixed  for  these  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  wi.l  brace  your 
bouse  for  winter  weather. 

Wrif*  us  for 
Paint  lips  No.  A-l 2 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Clevsland 
tuff  aid 
Chicago 
Son 

I'rnnclsca 
St.  Louis 
(John  T. 
Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.. 

rtilla. 

dolphin) 
(National 
Lead  &  Oil 
Co., 

Pittsburgh) 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI*  CM  EM.  CO. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Wu  can  u«*  hovc rainier*'  lui'tta?* <il»t riot  repreaeiitntivrM 
to  represent)  u-  In  udiHIihI  territory  solltiiKour  linen  of 
high  Briwlo  paLutr  mol  vaj-nlrlics direct  to  liia  consuming 
mol  (f'  «or*I  atoro  trade.  Aiiplieauta  must  he  nieu  of  in- 
N'gHtv  mid  alillity.  Aetualexperiei.ee in  tlie  lino  la  not 
orwUUrtl.  a»  wo  wilt  instruct  yon  direct  from  tho  homo 
oflloe ai  to  ihe  tHji-r  meih.nl  of  mailing  onion.  This  is  a 
rate  oppoi'tii.  lty  for  a  f.  iv  energetic  honest  men  to  oon- 
noet  with  one  of  i  he  oldest,  and  best  equipped  manu¬ 
facturing  coiU]*nn1iM  In  tho  country.  Jtefereneoa  required 
NEW  ENCLAND  OIL.  PAINT  A  VARNISH  CO. 

Box  36,  Everett  Station.  Uavum,  Musa.,  department  A 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  <fc  TKATOK,  Ked  Hook,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  NOW 


Excelsior 


Free 
Engine 
Book 


ng 


T>on't  fotiyanv  i*D- 
irino  until  you  »r«*t 
flip  Kxoilnior  Eu- 

f’n*  book  ap<J  tho 

:  v>..|r,w  V  r  *-  e 

Trial  OfT«r.  Tho 
fcxorUJnr  Ninth"  l 
tolQOH.F.  Port¬ 
al  *lc  or  Stationary 
with  wood  Bawin»f 
a  t  t  u  r  h  in  o  1)  t  or 

without. 


nes 

In  n].>ite  Of  all  that  others 
m  iy  ea;  —or  claim,  Kx- 
ceiiilor  Engined  do  tho 
host  w oi  k  and  the  most  work  for  tho 
l>  a?t  oobt — and  you  cau  prove  it. 

For  Farm  or  Factory 


Whutnwr  thfj  work  you  wnnt  It  for, 

"*  *  ""  *  B  U’  ’ 


_ _  you  ran 

(fine  beforv  jmyinK  ono 
or  It,  And  If  tht*  l£KC«'l«»or  doesn't 
thf*  Murrnt.  ruiHU'wt  mIao ler,  Htoadi^Ht 
roodt  ©conofjilt'ol  worker  you  evt-r 
. i'hut  m  wimple.  That’** 


try  tho  E^CcUtar  Engine 


ivnt. 
ftruvn 

runner  and  tnoi _ _ 

*uw,  »M*n<i  it  hark  I  Thut 'a  lomplt 
plain.  You  can't  icut  u tumnl  it.  Writu  for 
fro*  book  and  otrer  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Primer.  Chits  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at.$l,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  aub- 
acrlptlou  t<>  The  Bural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  eaali.  for  extending  the  niibacrip- 
tioii  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Northern  Vermont 


Part  III. 

Farm  Credit. — -Recently  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commission, 
have  been  travelling  through  Now  Eng¬ 
land  seeking  to  locate  the  new  land  bank. 
They  put  up  strong  arguments  for  such  a 
bnnic  on  the  theory  that.  New  England 
farmers  are  badly  in  need  of  farm  credit. 
While  they  were  doing  I  his  big  adver¬ 
tisements  wove  appearing  in  Vermont  pa¬ 
pers — against  these  loan  hanks.  Senator 
Page  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  in 
the  primary  and  one  of  las  big  arguments 
is  that,  he  voted  a/winxi  the  Federal  farm 
loan  system  !  ITe  says  Vermont  farmers 
do  not  need  it  and  that  it  will  he  an  in¬ 
jury  to  them.  The  entire  Vermont  dele¬ 
gation  at.  Washington  seems  to  be 
against,  these  loan  hanks!  1  just  point, 
this  out  as  a  singular  and  unusual  thing 
when  tnen  come  from  the  outside  with 
one  proposition,  while  Vermont  represen¬ 
tatives  take  the  other  side.  One  promi¬ 
nent  man  told  me  that  any  farmer  with 
reasonable  assets  could  get  all  the  money 
lie  wanted  at  rive  pet*  cent.,  and  make  any 
terms  he  saw  lit  for  payment.  I  should 
judge  that  is  about  correct. 

Vermont  Money. — There  seems  to  he 
plenty  of  it  inside  the  State  and  out. 
Nearly  .35  years  ago  1  went  into  a  town 
in  Colorado  and  called  at  the  hank. 
The  hanker  was  a  New  England  man. 
and  he  said  that  his  batik  was  full  of 
Vermont  and  .Massachusetts  money  which 
he  was  loaning  on  farm  property  secured 
by  the  wheat  crop.  Farmers  had  bor¬ 
rowed  on  the  basis  of  wheat  at  one  dollar 
per  bushel  and  the  price  was  dropping 
down  to  70  cents  aud  under.  This  man 
also  said  that.  Merino  rams  from  Vermont 
were  adding  80  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
the  wool  clip!  It  is  a  favorite  question 
to  ask  what  would  have  happened  if  all 
this  money  and  most  of  the  men  had  been 
kept  at.  home.  On  n  Colorado  cattle  ranch 
I  worked  with  four  Vermont  men.  Two 
were  consumptives — the  others  eame  be¬ 
cause  they  ‘  were  tired  of  farming  hill¬ 
sides."  If  those  adventurous  dollars  and 
men  had  remained  at  home  there  would 
have  been  sonic  mighty  struggles  among 
these  Yankees.  The  water  powers  and 
the  quarries  would  have  been  greatly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  rich  community  built 
around  Lake  Champlain.  They  say  that 
if  yon  put  a  Yankee  on  the  North  Pole  he 
would  make  a  fortune  exhibiting  polar 
hears  to  the  Eskimos,  and  if  is  hard  to 
say  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
Vermont  dollars  had  all  been  planted  at 
home. 

The  Or®  Sheep  Country. — Many  of 
them  went,  however,  and  men  went  with 
them.  You  see  the  effect  of  this  migra¬ 
tion  in  all  the  old  hill  towns.  Most  of 
them  have  steadily  lost  in  population, 
though  now  some  of  them  are  turning 
hack.  In  Addison  County  we  got  into 
the  land  made  famous  in  old  days  by 
Merino  sheep.  Some  of  the  finest  Merinos 
on  earth  were  bred  here,  aud  sheep  men 
came  from  all  over  the  world  after  stock. 
Fabulous  prices  wore  paid  for  good  speci¬ 
mens.  hut  the  industry  declined  and  the 
Merinos  passed  on.  T  should  judge  that 
many  of  these  old  sheep  breeders  kept 
much  of  their  money  here,  improved 
farms  mid  built  fine  houses.  The  country 
shows  this  as  you  ride  through  it.  Some 
of  these  farmers  are  back  in  sheep — not 
so  much  the  Merinos  as  Shropshlrcs  and 
other  mutton  breeds.  I  should  judge  that 
these  farmers  never  were  very  strong  for 
milking  a  cow. 

Fine  Fruit. — This  section  lies  iu  the 
lower  part  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
there  is  no  liner  place  on  earth  for  the 
production  of  certain  varieties  of  apples. 
At  Middlobury  1  talked  with  F.  E.  W’eth- 
erell,  who  is  developing  a  fine  apple  or¬ 
chard.  Here  was  much  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  Unit  we  have  iu  New  Jersey,  which 
means  planting  an  orchard  and  finding 
some  crop  to  grow  between  the  trees 
which  will  at  least  pay  expenses  until  the 
trees  come  through  into  hearing.  It  is 
often  a  long  and  tedious  wait,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  great  patience  and  clear  vision  to 
hang  on.  Mr.  Wethereil's  trees  are  com¬ 
ing —some  of  them  have  arrived.  lie  is 
working  to  produce  the  finest  fruit  and 
developing  special  markets  for  it.  He 
lias  a  fiock  of  fine  Shropshire  sheep  ns 
stock  companions  for  the  trees  and  is  try¬ 
ing  out  cover  crops,  mulch,  intercropping 
and  all  the  other  schemes.  Ited  Kidney 
beans  grown  between  the  trees  looked 
well.  There  were  Cow-horn  turnips  and 
buckwheat  very  much  better  tlmn  ours  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  whole  farm  was  a 
good  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  section. 

A  Farm  Gathering. — At  Cornwall 
nearly  1.000  people  gathered  iu  a  little 
grove  beside  the  church.  The  audience 
sat  in  the  shade  under  the  pines,  while, 
the  speaker’s  stand  was  built  beside  the 
soldiers’  monument.  This  monument,  car¬ 
ried  the  most  impressive  legend  I  have 
yel  seen  on  such  a  memorial.  Only  two 
words : 

“  Corn  wall  Remem  reus.’  ’ 

On  the  other  sides  of  the  shaft  were 
the  names  of  the  soldiers  who  died  iu  war. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  story 
that  old  church  and  the  big  trees  along 
these  shady  roads  could  tell  if  they  could 


only  speak  onr  language.  They  ‘‘remem¬ 
ber.’'  So  does  the  old  town — so  did  those 
men  and  women  who  gathered  under  the 
pines.  Across  the  village  green  from  ns 
was  a  chapter  house  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution.  If  was  a  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  with  all  modern  improvements,  the 
town  library  and  a  hall  for  public  meet¬ 
ing.  1  presume  you  realize  that  after  the 
Revolution  soldiers  of  Washington's  army 
came  up  here  for  homes  and  farms  just  as 
after  the  Civil  War  their  grandsons  hack 
from  the  army  went  “nut  West.”  “Corn¬ 
wall  Remembers!”  Indeed  it  does,  and 
its  memories  are  part  of  the  great,  noble 
legacy  of  thought  which  is  passing  out  of 
the  minds  of  those  who  Jive  in  great 
cities. 

The  Country. — It  is  a  good  one,  with 
many  possibilities  for  the  homo-maker. 
Vermont  is  coming  hack — there  can  ho  no 
doubt  of  it.  Tim  tido  lias  turned  if  it 
ever  went  out.  and  l  think  there  will  ho 
a  steady  and  slow  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion  back  to  the  best  Vermont  farms. 
Some  of  these  farms  should  never  have 


boon  cleared,  and  now  would  better  g.> 
hack  to  timber,  blit  there  is  good  land 
which  will  make  homos  for  thousands  of 
people.  The  Winters  are  cold,  but  it 
seems  to  he  a  healthy  chill.  Those  who 
come  to  Vermont  after  homes  will  need 
to  he  strong  and  active — rugged  aud  well. 
They  will  have  to  work  hard  through  the 
short  Summers  in  order  to  live  with 
their  stuck  through  the  Winter,  but  they 
will  have  matiy  advantages  not  to  lie 
found  in  the  South.  I  think  the  State  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  big  awakening  in  farming, 
and  in  general  local  development.  Farm 
education  and  farm  leadership,  co-opera¬ 
tion  npd  water  power  development,  are 
sure  to  come,  and  a  young  man  with 
great  energy  amt  fair  capital  getting  in 
early  will  go  along  with  it.  II.  w.  O. 


Co-operative  Cement  Buying 

The  Arizona  Agricultural  College  tells 
of  a  case  at  Wilcox  in  that  State  where 
the  members  of  a  Farm  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  bought  a  carload  of  cement.  It 
is  claimed  that  they  saved  .'f-’-tJd  on  this 
car  by  buying  together.  With  this  ce¬ 
ment  -10  pit  -silos  will  bo  constructed. 
These  silos  will  hold  about  1.800  tons  of 
feed.  Under  other  conditions  nearly  half 
of  this  feed  would  have  been  wasted  or 


lost,  and  the  feed  is  worth,  conservative¬ 
ly,  ST, 200.  It  will  lie  used  to  feed  about 
000  head  of  cattle,  most  of  them  range 
stock,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  had  no  more  than  an  even 
chance  of  getting  through  the  Winter 
alive.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  farmers 
would  have  bought  the  cement  had  they 
not  been  able  to  save  largely  by  buying 
it  together,  and  if  the  cement  had  not  been 
bought,  few  if  any  silos  would  have  been 
built.  This  will  prove  the  beginning  of 
an  industry  in  that  part  of  Arizona 
which  will  prove  very  profitable  to  the 
farmers. 


Ten-year-ot.d  James  takes  his  father 
as  a  delightful  joke,  and  does  not  always 
mind  him  promptly.  One  day  his  moth¬ 
er  listened  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
“James,”  said  the  father’s  voice,  “do 
what  1  tell  you !”  The  boy  looked  up 
and  grinned.  Ilis  mother  smiled  and 
waited  the  outcome.  “Jim,”  said  the 
father,  solemnly,  “you  do  what  I  told 
you.  or"— he  lowered  his  voice — "I’ll  sick 
your  mother  onto  you!"  As  Mrs.  liar- 
rod  put  her  apron  over  her  head  to  stifle 
her  mirth,  she  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Jim  junior  flying  to  do  what  his  father 
had  ordered. — Christian  Register. 
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Hudson  Now  Holds  World’s 
Greatest  Hill-Climbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike’s  Peak 

No  Kill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  equals  that 
imposed  on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak.  A  Hudson  Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of 
more  than  20  contestants  to  the  top  of  America’s^  most 
famous  mountain,  over  the  longest,  steepest,  highest 
travelabie  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than  is  the 
altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in  most  hill- 
climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike’s  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
above  sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a 
fraction  miles  of  the  course  there  are  60 
turns,  and  the  rise  is  almost  one  mile 
high.  There  is  no  place  where  the  car  is 
not  climbing. 

The  high  altitude  affects  the  power 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  water  boils  at 
such  low  temperature  that  motors  cannot 
be  cooled  as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 

iiiiiiiiiiaiunttiuiuiiininiianitnimnimiitimiiminniiiriuitiinniiitltttllliniiURiiiiiiiiiiuniuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii 

Hudson  Fastest  Time 

tiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiuiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiaiuuimmiuumiiuiuiuiimmiiiuuaiitmiiimmiw 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
steep  road  to  the  “Top  of  the  World”  in 
18  minutes,  24  seconds.  Its  time  was 
2) -j  minutes  faster  than  the  next  fastest 

car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac¬ 
tically  every  worth-while  record.  In 
speed — when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was 
attained  at  Daytona;  in  endurance — 
when  1819  miles  were  covered  in  24 
hours,  with  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  we 
established  marks  not  likely  soon  to  be 
equalled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 

ciininunnininuiMinimmimmuimtiinniiimnnniminiiinnninmnntnmHunmininriimiiiimniiiiiiiiiiniiinnii 

Others  Failed 
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Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  and 
so  did  not  get  to  the  summit. 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  must  be  made  in  second  speed, 
even  with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  is  re¬ 
quired  in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added 
the  difficulties  of  carburetionand  cooling. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one’s  breath-' 
ing  so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man 
can  stand  only  the  least  amount  of  phys¬ 
ical  exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a 
Denver  newspaper,  “Fours — Sixes — 
Eights — Twelves  and  Super  Sixes.” 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .$1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger .  1775 


Touring  Sedan  . 
Limousine  .  •  . 

( All  Prices  f.o.b 


.  .  $2000 
.  .  2750 

Detroit) 


Town  Car  .....  $2750 
Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 

Limousine  Landaulet  .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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at  once  or  some  other  grocer  will  get  the  public  market  for  $2.  Next  week  prom- 
trade.  This  goes  on  day  after  day —  ises  to  be  better,  for  the  peaches  will 
little  orders  and  many  deliveries — until  come  in  a  swarm,  and  the  early  apples 
at  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  a  big  are  ready  and  there  will  be  more  vege- 
bill  which  frightens  the  woman  and  tables.  So  the  boys  and  I  sat  and  bilked 
whitens  her  husband  at  the  thought  of  it  over.  The  Wolf  River  and  Graven- 
paying  it.  That  is  what  makes  the  high  stein  and  Twenty  Ounce  apples  must  be 
cost  of  living — this  expensive  and  un-  picked  soon  and  if  this  warm  weather 
necessary  system  of  small  deliveries*  A  lasts  some  of  them  must  be  sold  at  whole- 
public  market,  where  farmers  can  sell  sale.  They  would  all  go  by  the  basket 
their  produce  comfortably  direct  to  house-  if  we  could  kep  them  properly.  We  ought 
keepers,  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  living  to  have  a  light  auto  truck  right  now. 
25  per  cent.,  largely  by  cutting  out  the  While  Tom  and  Broker  are  strong  and 
cost  of  small  deliveries.  Many  store-  willing  they  never  were  built  for  speed, 
keepers  see  this,  and  would  gladly  sell  at  and  we  must  have  over  3,000  baskets  of 
lower  figures  with  a  different  delivery  apples  to  turn  off  yet.  Cherry-top  figures 
system  and  in  larger  lots.  They  rarely  that  he  has  something  over  $80  saved  up 
dare  try  it,  for  it  is  the  fashion  to  buy  after  buying  bis  wheel  and  various  other 
in  this  most  expensive  way — and  then  things.  It  was  all  earned  by  hard  labor, 
blame  the  farmers  for  “the  high  cost  of  So  it  is  about  time  to  oat  a  few  peaches 
living.”  all  around  and  close  the  books  for  the 

How  Is  Trade? — Merrill  found  it  day.  It  has  been  a  good  financial  day, 
good.  There  was  a  steady  stream  of  buy-  and  a  friendly  one  too.  It  is  all  dean 
era  beginning  about  seven  o’clock.  Some  money.  I  go  out  in  the  starlight  and 
came  with  baskets  and  bags,  while  in  look  at  the  orchard  on  the  hill.  I  can 
other  cases  the.  children  came  with  little  remember  when  there  was  nothing  but  a 
wagons  or  baby  carriages.  They  were  line  of  small  stakes  outlined  against  the 
shrewd  buyers — knew  just  what  they  sky.  Ji.  w.  c. 

wanted  and  how  much  they  had  to  spend. 

Wealthy  apples  brought  50  cents  per 
peach  basket,  potatoes  60  cents,  and 
peaches  $1  to  $1.25  according  to  size  and 
quality.  The  apples  and  potatoes  were 
mostly  sold  in  the  larger  baskets  but 
many  peaches  went  in  the  trays  or  tills. 

Some  women  would  buy  a  tray  of  peach¬ 
es  and  order  a  basket  for  canning  next 
Wednesday,  or  perhaps  n  basket  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes.  Nearly  half  the  pres¬ 
ent  load  was  of  that  class,  and  those 
bird-like  boys  were  kept  busy  delivering. 

Merrill  knew  that  every  basket  on  the 
wagon  was  honestly  packed,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  knew  from  long  experience  that  the 
bottom  was  just  as  good  as  the  top. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  work  on  the 
public  market.  The  marketman  must  be 
sure  of  his  goods,  firm  for  his  prices  and 
good-natured  through  it  all.  It  was  a 
busy  time  while  it.  lasted.  Merrill  slow¬ 
ly  emptied  the  wagon,  while  wise  old 
Tom  and  Broker,  tied  to  their  iron  posts, 
stamped  their  feet  and  gazed  benevolently 
upon  the  scene.  I  had  some  business 
which  took  me  away  and  so  I  passed  on, 
leaving  Merrill  to  clean  out  his  load. 

Lively  Days. — When  I  got  home  in 
the  afternoon  I  found  our  folks  facing  the 
unexpected — which  is  always  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  you  raise  peaches.  A  block 
of  trees,  made  gay  by  the  warm  weather, 
had  ripened  a  lot  of  fruit.  Wlliy  they 
should  push  these  soft  things  upon  us 
on  Saturday,  when  any  sensible  character 
should  know  better,  is  one  of  the  things 
which  you  must  charge  up  to  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  “peaches”  in  general.  There 
was  the  ripe  fruit  and  Mother,  a  Vroman 
of  action,  when  she  gets  started,  had  it 
picked  at  once.  When  I  got  home  she 
had  her  sterilizer  (the  modern  name  for 
canning  outfit)  out  aud  the  girls  were 
turning  the  Elbertas  into  great  lumps  of 
golden  flesh.  For  inside  a  hot  can  the 
most  wayward  and  exasperating  peach 
learns  to  behave  itself  and  stay  put.  And 
Mother  had  organized  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  two  little  boys  bad  gone  out 
with  old  Bob  and  the  wagon  to  see  what 
they  could  dispose  of.  No  sensible  woman 
wants  a  man  bothering  in  the  kitchen 
while  she  is  eauning  to  avert  a  crisis,  so 
I  did  not  wait  for  any  invitation  to  re¬ 
tire.  A  fruit  grower  on  these  hills  can 
always  •out  weeds  aiul  pile  them  around 
a  tree,  and  I  had  started  with  my  scythe 
for  the  fence  row  when  old  Bob  came 
toiling  in  from  the  road.  The  two  little 
hoys  just  stood  up  and  waved  their  straw 
hats  and  yelled.  They  had  sold  every 
peach ! 

The  Day’s  Work. — You  would  think 
our  folks  could  easily  dispense  with 
peaches  for  a  while,  hut  they  ate  a  great 
dish  of  them  for  supper.  Then  we  count¬ 
ed  up  our  day’s  retail  business  and  this 
is  how  it  figured  out  in  cash : 

Public  market  load  . $38.60 

Boys’  load  of  peaches .  8.50 

Potted  strawberry  plants .  4.50 

$51.60 

That  was  all  retail  and  some  accounts 
were  not  collected.  A  few  wholesale  ship¬ 
ments  would  nearly  have  doubled  it.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  the  canned  fruit. 

Our  family  of  14  people  have  had  all  they 
could  eat  of  peaches,  apples,  sweet  corn, 

Lima  beaus,  beets  lettuce  aud  potatoes. 

I  am  sure  we  could  never  have  bought 
what  we  have  consumed  of  these.  <m  (he 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Good  Load. — I  came  home  after 
dark  Friday  night  and  Cherry-top  came 
running  out  with  this  announcement: 
“Merrill  has  a  big  load!”  Last  year  the 
New  York  Sun  collected  all  the  English 
words  which  have  been  used  to  describe 
the  condition  induced  or  produced  by  too 
much  stimulant.  They  found  over  200 
such  words,  and  “load”  or  “loaded”  led 
all  the  rest.  But  Merrill  does  not  even 
use  coffee,  and  we  all  knew  that  Cherry- 
top  was  referring  to  the.  wagouload  of 
produce  which  was  to  go  to  the  public 
market.  After  supper  wc  took  our  lan¬ 
tern  to  look  the  load  over.  The  big 
wagon  was  filled  with  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes.  Usually  we  have 
other  produce  too,  but  this  time  there 
were,  orders  ahead  for  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  peach  trees  woke  up  aud 
began  to  ripen  the  Elbertas  and  Niagaras. 
As  you  know  we  have  no  ambition  to 
rank  as  “peach  kings”  or  to  grow  any 
large  crop.  The  chief  use  for  the  peach 
with  us  is  to  help  pay  expenses  until 
the  apples  come  in.  We  expected  a  small 
crop  this  year,  but  with  the  mild  Sep¬ 
tember  weather  the  fruit  comes  faster 
than  we  looked  for.  Merrill  bad  his  pro¬ 
duce  iu  peach  baskets.  There  were  small¬ 
er  measures  and  paper  bags  tucked  into 
the  wagon,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  start. 

The  Market, — We  have  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  in  our  county  town — about  10  miles 
south.  This  market  is  open  twice  a 
week,  and  we  have  found  it  a  good  place 
to  sell  produce.  Merrill  was  up  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  long  before  daylight,  so 
that  Tom  and  Broker  could  have  their 
breakfast  before  the  long  trip.  There 
was  a  little  evidence  of  light  over  the 
eastern  hills  when  finally  the  big  grays 
went  solemnly  jogging  out  of  the  yard 
and  along  the  smooth  hard  road  to  town. 
I  slept  a  little  later  and  took  an  early 
train  so  as  to  he  on  hand  about  the  time 
the  market  opened.  I  am  afraid  the 
town  fathers  did  not  have  much  faith  in 
this  market,  for  they  located  it  in  a  va¬ 
cant  lot,  aud  have  not  even  cut  the  weeds, 
which  grew  shoulder  high.  Very  likely 
they  felt  like  the  judge  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  who  gave  the  widow  justice 
because  he  knew  if  he  did  not  she  would 
“weary”  him.  I  found  our  wagon  lined 
up  in  this  vacant  lot,  and  Merrill  was 
already  busy  supplying  a  crowd  of  house¬ 
wives  who  came  early  armed  with  bas¬ 
kets  or  bags,  A  good  share  of  the  load 
had  been  sold  ahead  and  of  course  this 
means  delivery  in  some  way. 

Delivery. — To  accomplish  this  several 
boys  have  invented  homemade  delivery 
wagons,  and  are  able  to  make  a  little 
money  carrying  the  goods.  These  boys 
have  bicycles,  and  they  have  made  little 
trucks  with  two  wheels  or  four — using 
cast-off  wheels  from  small  wagons,  baby 
carriages,  or  anything  that  runs  on 
spokes  and  rim.  They  have  this  truck 
fastened  on  behind  the  bicycle,  either  by 
means  of  a  pole  or  by  straps  or  ropes. 
Anyway  they  have  it  fastened  so  that 
when  they  mount  the  bicycle  and  begin 
footwork  the  truck  has  to  follow  and  off 
it  goes  with  its  load.  These  boys  can 
haul  two  or  even  three  peach  baskets  at 
a  load  in  this  way.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
me  that  they  did  not  tip  the  whole  thing 
over  as  they  went  skimming  around  cor¬ 
ners  aud  shooting  over  smooth  places,  but 
they  seemed  to  balance  themselves  like 
birds  on  the  wiug.  One  boy  had  a  peach 
basket  securely  fastened  to  the  front  of 
his  wheel.  He  would  just  slip  a  loaded 
basket  down  into  this  fixed  one,  and 
then  go  skimming  off  to  deliver  it. 

Public  Marketing.—  In  theory  the 
saving  at  such  a  market  comes  in  two 
ways.  The  farmers  charge  a  little  less 
than  the  storekeepers,  and  women  save 
the  cost  of  delivery  by  carrying  their 
purchases  home.  It.  cos(s  to  deliver  goods 
whether  a  farmer  drives  in  from  the  farm 
or  whether  one  of  these  winged  boys  uses 
his  bicycle,  or  whether  there  is  some  neat 
market  wagon  or  truck.  It  all  costs,  and 
the  consumer  pays  for  it.  The  present 
high  cost  of  living  comes  largely  from 
this  heavy  delivery  tax.  The  average 
city  housewife  falls  into  the  habit  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  all  this  delivery.  The  telephone 
eats  up  her  pocket  money  by  making  it 
easy  to  order.  I  hear  of  cases  where  a 
woman  will  want  a  yeast  cake  or  a  box 
of  crackers.  She  just  telephones  the  gro¬ 
cer  and  he  must  make  a  special  delivery 


FARM  POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Sailing 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  #3  to  $5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work* 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  iilus- 
trated  instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.30F 


DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver¬ 
tising.  You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber’s  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 


Crab-grass  in  Lawn 

I  need  advice  on  the  subject  of  crab- 
grass,  “Summer  grass,”  as  it  is  called 
here.  It  appeared  iu  one  corner  of  the 
lawn  two  years  ago,  increasing  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  pull  up  every  plant.  Then 
came  a  fire,  with  rebuilding,  necessitating 
the  digging  Up  and  resowing  of  the  lawns 
one  year  ago  last  Spring.  The  new 
lawns  were  beautiful  for  a  few  weeks 
only,  when  the  crab  grass  appeared 
again,  and  last  Autumn  was  far  worse 
than  before.  This  Spring  a  mattress  of 
the  dead  grass  was  raked  and  pulled  off, 
aud  new  seed  sown,  but  bad  hardly  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  same  old  “Summer- 
grass”  began  once  more,  and  now  holds 
full  sway.  It  is  just  beginning  to  look 
brown  and  die,  and  I  am  quite  expecting 
the  lawns  to  look  disgraceful  iu  a  short 
time,  weeks  before  Summer  is  over.  Is 
thei-e  anything  to  he  done  this  Autumn, 
or  even  in  the  Winter?  ir.  \r.  o. 

Princeton,  N.  ,T. 

After  many  yours  of  unsuccessfully  fight¬ 
ing  crab  grass  in  lawns.  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  there  is  no  known  way  of 
overcoming  it.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and 
all  the  labor  that  can  now  be  bestowed 
upon  it  will  never  eradicate  it.  The  mure 
dense  the  turf,  the  less  opportunity  for 
crab  grass  growth  and  everything  possi¬ 
ble  should  be  done  to  encourage  rank 
growth  of  the  lawn  grass  and  thickening 
of  the  turf.  By  this  means  the  oral* 
grass  may  be  kept  under  control  to  a 
great  extent,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  entirely 
overcome.  k. 


Established  1802 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  youasmany  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special- 
Ifts  and  can  supply  yon  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wruIh  «nd  let  um  quote  you 
low  prices.  Wo  on n  «nv*i  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Siulufacilon  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 
AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS 


Value  of  Acetylene  Waste 

I  have  an  acetylene  generator  which 
uses  carbide  as  fuel,  and  from  it  we  take 
about  forty  gallons  of  residuum  at  each 
recharging.  I  have  been  told  it  will 
make  a  good  spray  for  trees  when  diluted. 
It  makes  fine  whitewash  as  it.  is.  Have 
you  any  information  in  regard  to  this 
waste  being  used  as  a  tree  spray?  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  it  on  trees  unless  I 
know  it  will  not  injure  them.  r.  j.  a. 

This  residue  contains  lime  aud  noth¬ 
ing  else  that  would  be  of  value  as  a 
spray.  It  would  make  a  whitewash  aud 
that  is  all.  It  would  not.  take  the  place 
of  lime-sulphur  or  any  other  real  insecti¬ 
cide.  Some  people  think  that  a  strong  or 
peculiar  smell  about  a  substance  is  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  streugth  as  a  fertilizer  or 
spray  material,  but  outside  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  odors  of  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phates  there  is  no  value  in  any  such  test. 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc, 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AORI.  CHEM.  CO# 


BOOKS  on  all 


subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Arrow 

Collars 


THE  BEST  THAT  YOU 
CAN  GET  IRRESPECTIVE 
OF  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 


Stan  dish 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 
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liii"  trees  about  that  height  T  prune  to 
keep  suckers  from  any  layer,  rising  into 
the  next  upper  story  to  fill  in  any  breaks 

„  in  Ibe  framework  and  especially  lo  keep 

Pruning  to  an  Ideal 

The  Vase  Form. — We  must  have  an  8fi 

ideal  shape  for  the  mature  tree  if  our 

pruning  is  to  be  anything  but  a  hap-  /  \ 

hazard  affair.  Some  try  to  attain  this  by  t  \  I 

the  open  or  vase  form,  or  by  the  modified  /  \  ! 

vase  form  with  short  centre.  The  first  is  / 


RURALISMS 


The  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Special — 5130 
— $16.50. 

Because  "5130”  is 
the  largest  selling 
suit  in  America  the 
makers  have  been 
able  to  put  into  it 
this  unusual  value. 
Because  they  have 
put  into  it  this  un¬ 
usual  value,  "5130” 
is  the  largest  se  Uing 
suit  in  America. 


■40  ft 


</?  jrneter  ' 


Outline  of  Pruniiii;.  Fig.  510 


Vase  Form  of  Tree.  Fig.  508. 

ii  successful  plan  with  trees  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  but  when  accidents  occur  to  the 
framework  of  branches,  and  successive 
loads  of  fruit  pull  the  branches  down, 
this  method  is  hard  to  adhere  to.  Sooner 
or  later  A,  Fig.  508,  loses  the  branches  mi 
the  lower  side,  and  these  do  not  repro¬ 
duce  themselves. 

The  uprights.  I*  and  C,  have  a  great 
tendency  to  overlap  the  lower  branches  at 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  when  fruit  comes 
on  them,  bowing  A  over,  and  making  a 
hard  tree  to  pick.  Last  of  all  to  make  a 
fairly  thick  top  involves  a  series  of 
crotches  with  branches  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  or  interior  to  each  other,  as  at 
D.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  or¬ 
dinary  men  to  proportion,  and  even  at 
best  the  crotches  are  weak. 

Modified  Vase  Form. — A  modified 
vase  form  with  six  or  seven  feet  of  trunk 
is  easier  to  prune,  makes  better  main 
crotches,  but  still  leaves  quite,  a  problem 
for  the  pruner  to  solve  as  the  top  opens 


the  top  from  overhanging  any  lower 
branch.  The  entire  branch  system  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  one  of  the  blades  of  a  screw  pro¬ 
peller  continued  indefinitely  round  and 
round  the  circle,  where  one  looks  at 
branch  from  above.  Knob  branch  is 
pruned  as  shown  in  Fig.  511.  In  this  sys¬ 
tem  each  main  branch  at  four  feet  from 
trunk  divides  into  two  with  the  centre,  cut 
out.  Tli esc  two  branches  continue  in¬ 
definitely  according  to  the  desired  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  tree.  From  these  secondary 
brandies  others  diverge  parallel  to  each 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
*•5 130”  Blue,  $16.50 
**4130”  Blue,  $20.00 
”3130”  Gray,  $20.00 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Clothcraft  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to-W ear,  $  12.50  to  $25.00 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Fi  iss  Co.,  Cleveland 


Modified  Vase  Form.  Fig.  509 


out.  Most  times  it  results  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  used  by  the  old  far¬ 
mer  on  his  bald  pate.  They  gather  up 
outside  branches  and  try  to  send  new 
growth  in  to  cover  the  spot  The  top 
branches,  A  and  1>,  (Fig.  500),  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  the  small  branches  in  the 
centre,  making  a  hollow  space  inarched 
with  branches  and  hard  to  pick.  They 
also  form  a  crotch  with  the  same  liabil¬ 
ity  to  split  as  in  the  ordinary  vase  form. 
I  like  a  centre,  in  the  tree  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  lowest  branch  should  start 
at  two  feet  from  ground  and  go  up  at  an 
angle  of  15  degrees  with  the  horizontal. 
Branches  come  out  at  angles  of  <10  de¬ 
grees  round  the  trunk  and  each  rises 
about  one  foot  above  the  last  al  point  of 
issue  from  trunk.  This  makes  the  ideal 
tree  to  have  a  whorl  of  six  lower 
branches,  the  lowest  starting  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  whole  six 
branches  distributed  evenly  along  the 
next  five  higher  feet  of  trunk,  in  a  cork¬ 
screw  fashion.  The  seventh  branch  would 
be  above  the  first,  but  five  feet  higher. 
The  outside  of  the  tree  has  a  contour  re¬ 
ceding  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  at 
an  angle  of  GO  degrees  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal;  and  the  top  is  a  trille  rounded.  This 
rule  results  in  a  tree  10  feet  in  diameter 
being  about  5514  in  height,  or  one  of  20 
feet  diameter  being  lS:;'i  feet  to  top.  As 
the  trunk  in  all  cases  is  the  same  height 
to  the  first  branch,  and  as  the  branch 
goes  up  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  the  tree 
will  be  a  little  taller  in  proportion  to  Us 
diameter,  as  the  diameter  of  spread  di¬ 
minishes.  I  would  also  have  the  round¬ 
ing  at  the  top  narrower  in  small  trees 
than  on  tall  ones,  on  account  of  the 
greater  probability  of  suckers  forming, 
thus  interfering  with  the  future  carrying 
out  of  this  pluu.  A  tree  15  feet  iu  diame¬ 
ter  of  branches  would  be  about  14  feet 
six  inches  to  top  and  is  the  height  1  like 
to  spray. 

The  FsbaiANEK!  Form. — After  get- 


other  ami  to  the  first  four  feet  of  main 
branch.  At  every  point  wln-re  a  radius 
of  eight  feet  or  multiples  of  eight  feet, 
cross  the  secondary  branch  Ihere  issues 
a  branch  which  is  not  further  split  up. 

Advantages  of  The  Form. — This 
appears  to  me  better  in  design  than  the 
common  method  of  continuing  the  centre 
of  each  main  branch,  both  for  handiness 
in  picking  and  spraying,  and  because  of 
an  easier  access  to  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
However,  this  is  one  of  my  latest  ideas, 
and  may  nut  be  a  desirable  feature.  Trees 
should  he  pruned  hack  to  the  height 
which  their  diameter  of  spread  requires, 
definitely  governed  by  closeness  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  desired  width  of  travel  space.  All 
fruit  is  grown  on  a  rind,  four  or  live  feet 
thick,  on  the  outside  of  file  trees.  And, 
but  that’s  enough  for  one  dose. 

Aovu  Scotia.  JOtt \  iu  ctiana.v. 


'Snag-Proof 
Soot f 
all  duck 


r  T T  A  Lambertville 

|  I Merchant  is 

^  Merchant 

It  stands  to  reason  that  your  best  interests  come 
first  with  the  merchant  who  sells 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


For  he  makes  less  profit  on  these  Boots,  Arctics  and  Shoes.  He  and 
we  both  are  satisfied  with  less  profit  and  more  value  in  the  goods 
because  it  means  multiplied  sales.  rrr*t./r,r-.~?. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  Jwrl  m  I  M 

four  brands.  “Snag-Proof,"  shown  above,  has  Hi-^n  j 

seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into  heavy  Sporting  Jr.-v.-  r  '/! 
sail  duck.  “Redskin”  is  all  durable  red  rubber.  Shoe  U  _  j.\ 

Lamco”  has 


“L"  brand  has  duck  vamp.  The  “ 
stout  rubber  ribs  running  down  the  front — red 
rubber  soles.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  up  the 
Lambertville  dealer — he  sells  quality  goods. 
If  you  don’t  locate  him,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send  for  booklet. 


Hickory  Leaves  and  Mosauitoes 

Here  is  something  which  I  tried  this 
morning  picking  hhickberri.  *.  The  posty 
mosquitoes  were  right  on  the  job.  so  I 
got  some  hickory  leaves  ami  wrapped 
them  around  my  one  baud,  which  held  the 
pail,  and  not  a  mosquito  hit  me  on  that 
hand  at  all.  Try  it  yourself  and  give  the 
result  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  The  mos¬ 
quitoes  don’t  like  the  smell  of  hickory 
leaves.  Ji.  K. 

Stirling.  N.  J. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Lambertville,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BVSIKESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journul  i'or  Country  and  Sulmrtiaii  Homo* 

Established  fSso 

Puhllshi-d  weekly  by  tin-  flu  pal  TiiblUbinr  Company,  332  MVrf  30ili  Street,  New  Vurk 
Ilr.RntaiT  tv.  (’ot,us..wu<>i\  Preslilfetit  ami  Editor. 

•Ions-  Dtt.ijO.v,  Treasurer  aril  Genrml  Mawun-r. 

W».  F.  Dn.i,oy,  Secretary.  Miift  K.  T.  ROM  r„  l> -ociaf Eilitor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  Ss.  od.,  or 
«li  marks,  or  loti  franc-.  Jo  in  t  in  money  order,  express 
order,  persona]  cluck  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  03C'  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rati's,  75  cents  tier  a  cate  l’ue — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  uiurnuivn  to  us  ;  mni  ca.-n  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  i«  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peinon.  we  nee  every  posalbte  precaution  oral  admit  tin-  advertising  of 
reliable  bouaes  only.  But  to  make  doubly  mure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  Joss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trustintr  any  deliberate  swindler,  it  respon¬ 
sible  ndvcrtt.xetr  or  mlaleaditnr  fidvertifvjni.tita  in  oar  columns,  and  any 
Mich  Bwlndler  will  be  publicly  expired.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  ssubKilbrnt  nnd  honest 
respoitsiblc  houses,  whether  tklvottiteix  or  hot.  VV  wtlhncrly  u-e  our  good 
olhcr.  to  litis  end,  but  KUeh  canes  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
InupvtotiotiH.  Wti  protect  Milisrlheiv  against  rtigui h.  tint  wo  will  not  tie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  liv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ri’UAL  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TIIE  misfits  and  the  unknowns  in  you v  orchard! 

You  arc  sure  to  have  some  of  them — trees  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  which  you  cannot  name.  They  should  be 
identified  at  headquarters  Send  fair  samples  of  the 
fruit  to 

The  U.  S.  Pomologisf, 

1  lopartment  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  1).  C. 

In  former  years  franked  boxes  were  sent  so  these 
samples  would  go  freely  through  the  mail.  A  new 
rule  prohibits  this  free  direct  shipment,  but  if  you 
will  notify  your  county  agent  he  can  send  the  fruit 
without  postage  cost 

* 

HERE  is  a  situation  calculated  to  puzzle  the 
brain  and  gall  the  soul  of  a  farmer.  He  drove 
to  the  public  market  in  a  certain  town  with  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  for  sale.  A  girl  passed  his  stand, 
went  to  a  groceiy  store  and  bought  two  cans  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  carried  them  home.  For  the  price  of 
these  two  cans  this  farmer  was  ready  to  sell  a  large 
basket  of  fresh  and  sound  tomatoes — right  from  the 
vine.  Now  that  farmer  is  trying  to  understand  what 
they  mean  by  "high  cost  of  living.”  He  sees  that 
the  biggest  asset  of  the  middlemen  is  just  that 
quality  in  the  consumer  which  sent  the  girl  after 
the  canned  goods. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  the  agricultural  colleges  began 
to  teach  stock  judging  as  a  part  of  farm  educa¬ 
tion.  There  was  more  or  less  protest  and  ridicule, 
because  many  farmers  could  not  see  the  use  of  such 
study.  At  the  start  it  was  very  hard  to  obtain  the 
money  needed  for  organizing  this  study.  This  work 
has  spread  until  correct  judging  is  now  a  part  of 
every  farmers’  exhibition  or  meeting.  Wherever 
you  go  you  will  find  farmers  comparing  stock  or 
grain  or  fruit  by  some  recognized  standard.  It  has 
had  a  good  influence  wherever  it  is  tried,  because  it 
trains  the  eye  and  hand  to  select  the  best  type  of 
animal,  and  in  every  neighborhood  where  men  and 
hoys  become  interested  in  "stock  judging”  you  will 
And  improved  livestock. 

* 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  clipped  from  the  Earlville, 
(N.  Y.),  iStandard,  dated  Aug.  24.  It  shows  the  spirit 
among  our  business  men  in  backing  the  dairymen  in 
our  section,  both  personally  aud  financially,  for  these 
men  realize  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers,  aud  that  the  farmers  are  be¬ 
ing  pinched  down  to  where  they  have  to  make  a  dollar 
go  so  far  they  could  no  longer  consider  quality,  but 
must  spend  it  for  quantity.  This  is  why  some  of  their 
money  was  going  to  the  mail  order  houses.  These 
business  men  did  not  print  long  pieces  in  the  papers 
condemning  these  farmers  as  s'-me  business  men  do. 
Instead  they  eame  out  voluntarily  and  have  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  help  these  dairymen  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  a  living  price  for  their  milk.  The 
members  of  this  league  deeply  appreciate  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  these  business  men.  They  realize  there  has  not 
beeu  enough  of  the  spirit  of  “get  together  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted”  between  the  farmer  and  the  business  men  iu 
ihe  past.  Surrounding  towns  are  taking  up  the  same 
plan  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  help  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  in  winning  its  purpose. 

T.  W.  BILLINGS. 

Sec.  Local  Branch  Dairymen’s  League. 

THE  article  states  that  these  business  men  are 
raising  $500  to  be  used  by  the  local  branch  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  iu  organizing  and  working 
for  better  milk  prices.  The  local  bank  started  with 
$100.  A  good  move.  Mr.  Billings  is  right  in  saying 
TTRlt  the  farmers  and  business  men  ought  to  work 
together.  The  country  town  cannot  possibly  live 
without  the  farmers.  It  is-  like  a  pond  or  lake  fed 
by  brooks  and  streams  which  run  down  from  the 
hills.  Let  these  streams  fail  and  the  lake  will  iu 
time  dry  up.  Let  the  farmers  prosper  and  the  local 
town  will  quickly  feet  it.  When  only  the  35-cent 
dollar  comes  hack  from  the  big  market  you  have  a 
30-cent  town.  A  50-cent  dollar  puts  paint  and  pros¬ 
perity  all  over  the  village.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  business  men  of  a  country 


town  are  so  often  on  the  side  of  the  big  middlemen 
and  transportation  interests,  and  against  the  farm¬ 
ers.  If  they  were  wise  they  would  see  that  the 
very  life  of  their  town  depends  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  which  feeds  into  the  village,  aud  farm¬ 
ers  may  well  hack  up  the  local  paper  and  make  it 
serve  their  interests.  The  great  need  iu  every  milk 
country  town  is  a  plant  for  handling  and  pasteur¬ 
izing  milk.  It  should  be  truly  cooperative  and 
owned  and  managed  so  that  the  milk  tmst  can  never 
control  it.  These  buildings  for  handling  milk  will 
lie  necessary  if  farmers  are  to  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
men  and  sell  milk  direct.  Let.  these  business  men 
work  to  establish  such  milk  plants,  where  farmers 
can  do  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  dealers. 

* 

DFRTXG  the  past  few  weeks  the  Now  York  pa¬ 
pers  have  carried  big  advertisements  of  the 
Borden  s  Milk  Company.  At  least  $50,000  must  have 
been  spent  in  this  way  in  an  effort  to  show  the  con¬ 
sumers  how  much  it  costs  to  distribute  milk.  There 
is  another  side  to  this  which  the  public  does  not  real¬ 
ize.  We  have  the  following  statement  about  the 
Borden’s  business : 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK.  C'O. 

Incorporated  in  N.  J.  1899,  succeeding  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Capital :  Authorized  $7,500,000  (S'fr  Cumulative  Pre¬ 
ferred.  all  issued.  Authorized  $22,500,000  Common, 
$21,282,000  issued. 

Dividends:  On  the  Preferred  6 %  to  date. 

On  the  Common  regular  dividends  at  8%  since  1002. 
and  extra  dividend  of  2r4  in  1005  and  1008  and  of 
1V>%  in  1904. 

Earnings  statement  is  refused  commercial  agencies, 
'I’lte  Preferred  lias  sold  during  last  12  years  from 
103  to  113,  and  the  Common  from  112  to  180  (extra 
dividend  years).  Present  market  on  the  Common  113. 

Now  of  course  this  common  stock  is  pure  water. 
It  just  represents  "good  will”  and  it  is  quite  doubt¬ 
ful  if  more  than  half  the  preferred  stock  was  ever 
actually  paid  for  in  money.  The  dividends  on  this 
common  stock  at  S'/a  would  amount  to  $1,800,000 
each  year,  or  -the  price  of  about  50,000,000  quarts 
of  milk  at  the  average  price.  Farmers  were  obliged 
to  contribute  this  flood  of  milk — the  contribution  of 
over  10,000  cows — to  pay  these  dividends.  The  con¬ 
sumers  contributed  that  tidy  sum  of  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  as  a  new  way  of  raising  cream  out  of  water. 
That  is  where  one  big  slice  of  ihe  consumer’s  money 
goes  to.  It  would  add  one  cent  a  quart  to  the  price 
of  180,000,000  quarts  of  milk.  The  Bordens  take 
pride  iu  the  fact  that  they  compel  the  farmers  to 
keep  up  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  their  milk.  If  the 
test  should  show  too  much  water  the  farmer  would 
be  quickly  brought  to  time  or  his  milk  would  be 
rejected.  Now  we  want  both  farmer  and  consumer 
to  understand  about  this  watered  dollar.  Why 
should  the  farmer  milk  all  these  cows  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  pay  all  this  money  in  order  that  "good  will” 
may  draw  big  dividends?  That  is  the  sort  of  “good 
will”  which  makes  no  peace  on  earth. 

:  * 

WELL,  one  thing  at  least  is  sure.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  them  out  in  the  open  where  they  must 
stand  up  and  face  the  music.  First  comes  the  Betail 
Grain  Dealers’  Association.  Read  about  them  on 
page  124(5.  These  500  men  undertake  to  say 
that  150,000  farmers  shall  not  be  free  to  buy  grain 
unless  thru  have  a  hand  in  the  hag.  They  say  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  is  "a  step  toward 
socialism ”  and  must  be  killed.  Then,  right  in  line 
comes  the  commission  trade.  They  are  made  bold 
by  desperation.  The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  thus 
speaks  for  them: 

But  the  fact  remains  that  receivers  of  and  dealers  in 
farm  products  also  have  votes,  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  in  which  they  should  show  their  strength,  solid¬ 
arity  and  influence,  it  is  now,  for  the  only  thing  thut 
has  saved  the  trade  from  chaos  during  the  Dillon  re¬ 
gime  is  the  small  appropriation  which  the  8tato  Legis¬ 
lature  gave  the  head  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  itnd  Markets. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  grain  dealers,  the  com¬ 
mission  men,  few  in  number,  will  not,  if  they  can 
help  it,  permit,  a  basket  or  barrel  or  bag  of  produce 
to  be  sold  unless  they  can  finger  the  goods!  The 
majority  of  these  men  are  not  voters  in  New  York, 
and  pay  no  tax  worth  mentioning  here,  but  they 
will  fight  like  tigers  to  keep  up  a  discredited  sys¬ 
tem  which  they  know  they  cannot  defend ! 

Now  the  point  is  that  they  all  recognize  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  as  the  most  effective 
public  weapon  against  graft  and  trade  robbery  that 
lias  yet  been  put  up  to  them.  They  do  not  enro 

<r  mi  - 

for  education  or  harmless  talk  about  the  principle 
of  cooperation.  In  fact  they  have  welcomed  such 
things  for  years,  since  farmers  have  not  been  able  to 
make,  through  them,  a  definite,  concrete  public  is¬ 
sue  against  trade  graft.  The  Foods  and  Markets 
Department  comes  at  them  like  the  point  of  a  pitch- 
fork,  and  they  realize  at  last  that  unless  this  is 
killed  off  they  are  up  against  the  real  thing.  Thus 
every  grafter  and  crook  iu  the  trade  will  fight  the 
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Department  to  the  death.  The  honest  men  in  the 
trade  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  silence,  for  they 
know  that  in  spite  of  their  personal  honesty  the 
system  is  essentially  dishonest.  We  want  every 
farmer  to  see  this  point  clearly.  The  fight  over  the 
Department  has  made  the  issue  clear,  and  it  cannot 
he  avoided  Therefore  we  intend  to  make  every 
candidate  who  would  have  anything  to  do  with  farm 
legislation  next  Winter  stand  up  and  show  himself 
or  dodge.  Never  before  in  New  York  State  has  this 
marketing  question  been  brought  down  to  a  clear, 
vital  issue,  and  we  will  give  every  farmer  a  chance 
to  use  his  ballot  as  lie  would  a  hoe. 

$ 

DR.  J.  G.  LIPMAN,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  conducted  some  experiments 
with  sulphur  and  phosphate  rock  which  promise 
great  things  for  farming.  As  most  farmers  know, 
the  difference  between  superphosphate  and  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock  is  that  the  latter  is  "cut”  or  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  This  makes  the  phosphorus  avail¬ 
able  for  feeding  plants,  and  that  is  why  on  most 
Eastern  farms  the  more  expensive  acid  phosphate  is 
found  economical.  Now  Dr.  Lipiuau  has  found  that 
when  sulphur  is  put  into  soils  which  contain  certain 
bacteria  it  is  readily  oxidized,  and  may  thus  result 
in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  right  in  the  soil. 
When  the  raw  phosphate,  finely  ground,  is  mixed 
in  the  soil  containing  this  oxidized  sulphur,  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed,  and 
true  acid  phosphate  results.  Thus  we  make  a  com¬ 
post  of  manure  and  muck  or  peat  and  add  sulphur 
and  ground  phosphates.  The  bacteria  work  on  the 
sulphur  and  iu  the  course  of  three  or  four  months 
we  have  in  the  compost  a  supply  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid — the  same  as  if  the  commercial  acid 
were  used!  This  is  just  what  Dr.  Llprnan  has  done 
in  a  small  way  by  mixing  the  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phate  in  three  different  kinds  of  soil.  When  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  are  worked  out,  as  we  believe  they  will 
be,  we  shall  have  in  the  farm  compost  heap  a  gen¬ 
uine  factory,  doing,  at  moderate  cost,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  operations  found  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
phosphate  rock  is  made  available  by  simply  mixing 
with  manure  or  plowing  under  with  green  crops. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  how  this  is  done, 
if  it  be  done  at  all,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  through  this  simple  process  of 
changing  into  sulphuric  acid. 

* 

WE  can-  all  remember  what  an  outcry  there 
was  a  few  years  ago  against  primary  elec¬ 
tions  in  place  of  the  old  caucus  and  convention. 
We  hear  little  of  that  now.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
State  which  has  changed  over  to  the  primary  could 
ever  be  induced  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Iu 
some  of  the  States  the  primary  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  but  it  is  always  a  step  toward  a  fairer  chance 
in  selecting  candidates.  In  New  Jersey  the  im¬ 
provement  is  striking.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  people  of  New  Jersey  so  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  character  and  worth  of  State  and  local 
candidates  as  they  do  this  year.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  these  candidates  understood  so  thorough¬ 
ly  just  what  the  people  want,  or  understood  so  well 
what  will  happen  to  them  if  they  do  not  walk 
straight. 


Brevities 

We  want  to  know  bow  cement  drain  tile  compares 
with  clay  in  cost,  and  durability. 

What  about  this  scheme  for  retail  milk  distribution 
dreamed  of  by  Mttpes  on  the  first  page? 

Last  year  the  briekmukers  in  the  lower  Hudson 
Valley  made  060,5117,000  bricks  valued  at  $5,009,065. 

Keeping  cider  sweet !  The  best  way  is  to  treat  it 
like  canned  goods — heat  and  seal  bottle  airtight  while 
hot.  , 

Now  we  have  the  horseless  circus  parade — auto 
trucks  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  famous 
calico  horses. 

If  we  bad  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes  we  would  keep 
them  in  a  dry  place  over  Winter  aud  use  on  corn  or 
garden  crops. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  Scotchman  who  listened  to 
what  he  thought,  a  foolish  argument.  To  the  speaker 
he  said :  “Ye  have  a  cold  in  your  head !  The  cold  al¬ 
ways  attacks  the  weakest  place  first.” 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  at  Morgan¬ 
town  sends  purebred  cockerels  of  Leghorn,  P.  Rock 
aud  R.  I.  Rial  to  puullrymen  in  the  State  who  will 
pay  50  cents  ior  each  bird  and  keep  no  other  breed  for 
two  years.  . 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  745,  issued  by  the  TT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  entitled  "Waste  Laud 
and  Wasted  Laud  on  Farms.”  It  gives  suggestions  for 
bringing  back  neglected  areas  for  tillage,  pasture  or 
forestry. 

Among  Farmers’  Bulletins  issued  by  the  TJ.  S  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  arc  a  number  on  forestry,  that 
would  prove  highly  instructive  for  Winter  reading. 
Bulletins  173  aiui  358,  "A  Printer  of  Forestry,”  Part  I 
and  Part  II,  will  give  a  helpful  start, 
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The  New  York  Milk  Situation 

Dairymen  Name  Their  Price  ' 

THE  DEALERS’  STAND.— The  milk  trust  defies 
the  farmer  and  liis  organization.  It  refuses  to  concede 
that  he  has  any  right  to  have  any  voice  whatever  in 
the  making  of  prices  for  milk.  Its  members  say  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  combination  of  dealers  has  made  the  price 
of  milk  for  40  years  and  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

Will  they?  We  predict  “no.”  "Watch,  the  fight  and 
see. 

Milk  producers  of  the  State  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  mutual  cooperative  associations.  These  as¬ 
sociations  now  comprise  about  15,000  dairymen.  They 
represent  215.000  cows,  and  the  membership  is  daily 
increasing. 

FARMERS  FIX  PRICES.— The  farmers  have  ap¬ 
pointed  these  associations  as  their  agents  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  and  sale  of  their  milk.  Tit  simplify  further  the 
machinery  of  distribution  the  associations  have  desig¬ 
nated  tlie  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  as 
agent  of  the  associations  to  sell  the  milk  on  terms  fair 
to  all  concerned.  The  dealers  have  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  price  asked  by  the  farmers  and  say  they  will 
make  the  price  to  suit  themselves  as  heretofore. 

After  a  full  discussion  the  Dairymen’s  League  de¬ 
cided  on  the  following  schedule  of  prices  for  the  next 
six  months: 

October  . $2.17 

November  . 2.27 

December  .  2.27 

January  .  2.17 

February  .  2.12 

March  . 2.07 

These  prices  are  for  100  pounds  grade  E  milk  of 
State  standard  3%  fat  in  the  first,  freight  zone.  In  the 
second  zone  the  price  is  10  cents  less  per  hundred  and 
for  every  one-tent  h  increase  of  fat  the  price  increases 
three  cents  per  hundred. 

DEALERS  REFUSE  FARMERS’  PRICES— The 
dealers  have  refused  to  accept  these  prices.  On  Sept, 
loth  the  Borden  company  posted  the  following  notice 
in  their  stations : 

NOTICE  TO  DAIRYMEN. 

For  the  present  and  until  further  notice,  we  will 
publish  monthly,  prices  which  we  can  offer  fur  milk 
for  the  following  mouth. 

ROKDEN’S  (  OMIEXSKP  MILK  COMPANY 

Farm  Products  Division. 

Accompanying  the  above  notice  is  a  schedule  of 
prices  for  October  only,  based  on  the  lmtterfat  test. 
The  price  they  offer  for  three  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
first  freight  zone  is  $1.90  per  hundred.  In  the  second 
zone  the  offer  is  10  cents  less.  For  every  increased  one- 
tenth  of  butterfat  the  offer  goes  up  three  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  They  also  base  this  offer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions : 

The  above  prices  will  be  paid  to  dairymen  where 
they  muiutain  during  their  period  of  delivery,  conditions 
(scoring  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on 
equipment  and  forty-three  ( 43 )  per  cent.,  on  methods, 
according  to  the  New  York  Department  of  Health 
Score  third,  as  scored  by  the  company’s  representa¬ 
tives.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per 
cent,  on  equipment  and  forty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on 
methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (10c)  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  above  schedule. 

This  is  at  least  a  partial  surrender  of  the  trust  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  a  feel-out.  The  trust  has  calculated  that 
producers  would  accept  one-half  the  advance  they  ask, 
and  abandon  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The  price  could 
theu  be  made  from  month  to  mouth,  and  when  the 
farmers  were  again  disorganized,  there  would  be.  no 
more  trouble  for  milk  dealers  for  at  least  10  years 
more.  If  this  worked  they  would  have  escaped  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  the  farmers’  organization  and 
agent.  If  the  offer  were  accepted  by  farmers  individ¬ 
ually  the  League  army  would  he  routed*,  and  the  terms 
of  peace  would  be  dictated  later  on  by  the  conquering 
forces.  We  believe  the  trust  has  unconsciously  dis¬ 
played  its  weakness.  It  calculates  from  old  conditions, 
and  does  not  realize  the  new  factors  in  the  situation. 
Time  will  tell  who  is  right.  In  the'  meantime  orir 
promises  to  the  dairymen  that  they  would  get  more 
money  for  their  milk  is  verified  by  the  trust  offer  and 
the  Department  has  already  sold  milk  at  27  cents  a 
hundred  higher. 

DISAGREEMENT  ON  PRICES.—1 The  producers 
have  announced  with  equal  emphasis  that  they  will  no 
longer  sell  as  individuals  to  the  dealers,  all  of  whom 
’act  practically  as  one  man  on  their  side.  They  refuse 
to  sign  contracts,  or  to  discuss  prices  individually. 
They  have  authorized  their  representatives  and  agent 
to  speak  for  them  and  they  say  no  milk  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  members  of  the  League  after  Sept.  30th  un¬ 
til  sold  through  their  agent  and  deliveries  ordered  by 
him  and  the  committee. 

CONTROL  OF  PASTEURIZERS.— No  milk  can  he 
sold  in  New  York  City  until  it  is  pasteurized,  except 
certified  milk.  The  dealers  own  the  cans  and  many  of 
the  pasteurizers.  By  a  prudent  foresight  they  got  pos¬ 
session  of  these  implements  of  distribution  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  just  such  a  contingency.  They  profess  to 
believe  that  the  control  of  these  utilities  makes  them 
master  ot  the  situation. 

THE  PRODUCERS’  ATTITUDE.— On  the  other 
baud  the  farmer  knows  that  cans  and  pasteurizers  are 
no  good  without  milk,  and  they  propose  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  get  the  milk  after  October  first  unless  they 
buy  it  on  the  farmers’  terms.  The  producers  are  hold¬ 


ing  meetings  all  over  the  State,  ami  increasing  their 
membership,  and  they  are  preparing  to  can-  for  their 
milk  after  October  first.  Wherever  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  exist,  milk  will  be  carted,  or  shipped,  to  them 
from  considerable  distances,  and  the  pasteuriz  *rs  will 
he  kept  going  night  and  day.  The  Department  is  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  for  this  milk  in  (lie  oily  and  will  he  able 
to  sell  all  the  pasteurized  milk  it  can  get  at  League 
prices.  It  has  already  made  some  sales,  and  lias  a  de¬ 
mand  for  all  it  can  get.  The  small  dealers  are  anxious 
to  buy  milk  from  the  Department  because  they  know 
the  State  will  use  them  right,  and  they  will  no  longer 
have  to  pay  the  big  dealers  a  bonus  to  get  it.  They  will 
buy  as  cheap  as  the  big  dealers  and  naturally  they  like 
it.  Where  no  cooperative  plant  exists  tlie  milk  will  be 
converted  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  high  price  of 
these  will  make  good  returns  for  the  milk.  In  many 
sections  the  local  organizations  are  preparing  to  put 
in  cooperative  pasteurizing  plants  and  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  built  in  tlie  city. 

THE  CONSUMER’S  ATTITUDE— The  city  peo¬ 
ple  want  the  milk  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The 
farmers  have  it  and  want  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  The 
dealers  have  the  pasteurizers  and  we  will  see  if  they 
insist  on  keeping  them  idle  while  milk  wastes  in  the 
country  and  children  hunger  for  it  in  the  city.  The 
people  of  New  York  State  will  never  permit  that  state 
of  affairs  to  exist  for  very  long.  4’ he  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  has  rather  broad  powers  in  such  an 
emergency  and  tlu-y  will  be  used  to  the  utmost  limit 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGG 8. — Fancy  nearby  whites  are  in  fair  demand 
and  selling  from  45  to  4Nc.  per  dozen,  but  there  are 
only  a  few  lots  that  liriug  in  top  prices.  Nearby  white 
of  ordinary  good  quality  sold  from  30  to  45c.  per  dozen. 
Nearby  browns  sold  from  30  to  42c, 

BUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  butter  grading 
higher  than  extras  sold  from  33%c.  to  34 Vic.  The 
finest  State  dairy  in  tubs  sold  32  to  82%c\,  and  com¬ 
mon  State  dairy,  25%  to  31  %c. 

UJIEKSE. — ’Pbe  offering  of  cheese  was  somewhat 
limited  and  prices  advanced  %c.  per  pound  over  last 
week.  The  finest  State  white  arid  colored  sold  for 
1 9 %c.  State  common  to  good  brought  10  to  19c.  as  to 
quality.  Qualities  are  running  better,  and  there  is  a 
moderate  offering  for  future  delivery.  From  now  on 
the  sentiment  will  he  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
English  anil  Canadian  markets. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Western  shippers  are  hold¬ 
ing  back  fowls  to  meet  the  extra  demand  next  week  for 
the  Jewish  holidays.  Fowls  are  selling  from  21%  to 
-2<\  on  a  4-lb.  average,  and  smaller  fowls,  18  to  20c. 

The  average  run  of  chickens  is  selling  at  25e.  per  pound.  24 
Old  roosters  from  15  to  I5%e. ;  fresh  killed  turkeys,  4 
hens,  28  to  30c. ;  toms,  25  to  37c.  — 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Nearby  poultry  iu  good  demand 
aud  firm.  Leghorn  chickens  selling  from  22  to  22%, c* ; 
Leghorn  fowls,  20%  to  21e.  Fancy  heavy  colored 
fowls  are  selling  as  high  as  22c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Fairly  steady  at.  12  to  12% e., 
with  a  few  fancy  selling  as  high  as  15e.  Buttermilks, 

7%  to  8 Vie. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Receipts  of  country  dressed 
calves  are  very  light,  and  the  demand  is  limited;  sales 
at  20c.  for  choice,  with  fancy  white  meat  selling  as 
high  as  21c.  Fair  to  prime  quality  sold  from  18  to 
19  %c. 

LIVE  SIIEEP  AND  LAMBS. — Old  ewes  selling 
from  5  to  •*%C.  per  lb.  Spring  lambs  selling  from  11  to 
12 Vic.  per  lb, 

APPLES  are  in  light  supply,  and  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  high  colored  fruit.  The  lower  grades 
are  moving  slowly.  Alexanders  sold  from  $3  to  $4.25 
per  barrel;  McIntosh,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  Wolf  River,  $2.50 
lo  $4.50;  Grnvensteiu,  $2  to  $3.50;  Maiden  Blush,  $2 
to  $3.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Ilubbardston,  $2 
to  $3;  Wealthy,  $2  to  $4;  Greenings,  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

PEAR8. — About  50c.  a  barrel  lower  than  last  week 
with  a  full  supply  of  ordinary  Harrietts.  which  are  dull 
and  lower.  Most  of  the  Bartletts  arriving  are  over¬ 
ripe  and  small.  There  has  been  a  liberal  supply  of 
California  Bartletts  which  have  been  over-ripe  aud  sold 
as  low  ns  35c.  per  bushel  box.  __  Up-River  Bartletts  sold 
from  83  to  $4.75  per  barrel.  No.  2  fruit  in  barrels  sold 
from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel.  Sockets  brought  from  $3.50  to 
$5 ;  Beu r re  Bose,  $2  to  $4;  l’eurro  Clairgeau.  $2  to 
$3.7o ;  Bcin  re  d’ Anjou.  $2  to  $3.50;  Flemish  Beauty. 

$1.50  to  $2;  Bell,  $2.25  to  $3;  Jersey  Ki offers,  $1.50 
io  $2.50. 

PEACHES.- — Selling  well  when  fancy  hut  few  such 
and  ordinary  grades  moving  slowly.  State  Crawford 
sold  75e.  to  $1.25  per  carrier;  Elbertas,  75c.  to  $1.25 
per  carrier;  baskets,  from  50c.  to  S5o.  We  sold  one 
fancy  lot  from  River  Section  at  $2  per  carrier. 

GRAPES. — Up-River  Delaware  and  Champion  sold 
09  to  85c.  per  crate;  Worden  and  Concord,  50  to  75c.; 
Delaware,  in  4-lb.  baskets,  S  to  10c. 

PLUMS, — Increasing  in  supply  with  most  arrivals 
of  ordinary  grade;  Damsons  in  baskets  sold  from  25  to 
35c.  A  few  prunes  sold  at  40c. ;  green  immature  prunes 
not  wanted. 


294  lbs. 
133  lbs. 
1068  lbs. 
564  lbs. 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

broilers  . 

1037  lbs. 

80  lbs. 

broilers . 

broilers  . 

3176  lbs. 

580  lbs. 

fowl  . 

534  lbs. 

68  lbs. 

fowl  . 

fowl  . 

390  lbs. 

fowl  . 

552  lbs. 

fowl  . 

1764  lbs. 

fowl  . 

3888  lbs. 

68  lbs.  old  cocks  . 

$0.25 

.24 

.23 

.22% 

•>2 

.21 


oo 

.20 

.19% 

.19 

.18% 

.18 


.14 


package 
live  calf. 


dressed  meats. 
squab  for  . 

1 


.$1.00 


lbs. 

lbs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


70  lbs . .14% 

ducks  . 19% 

ducks  . 18 

ducks  . . . 17 

ducks  . 16 

ducks  . 121% 

veoetabi.es. 


4  bags  corn  . 

5  bags  corn  . 

14  bags  corn  . 

. . 75 

23  bags. 

10  bbls.  corn  . 

.  too 

9  bbls.  corn  . 

19  bids. 

1  bbl.  pickles  .... 

.  6  00 

1  bskt.  pickles  . . 

3  bskt.  pickles  . . 

2  bskt.  pickles  .  - 
15  bskt.  pickles  .  . 
24  bskt.  pickles  . . 

4  bskt.  pickles  .  . 

49  bskts. 

21  crates  tomatoes 
20  crates  tomatoes 
14  crates  tomatoes 

4  crates  tomatoes 

5  crates  tomatoes 

60  crates. 

2  boxes  tomatoes  . 50 

3  bbls.  cauliflower  .  4.25 

5  bbls.  cauliflower  .  . .  , .  4;00 

11  bbls.  cauliflower  .  3.50 


19  bbls. 

30  bbls.  peppers . 

1  bbl.  peppers  . 

5  bskts  peppers  . 

1  bskt.  peppers  . 

22  bskts.  peppers  . 

1  box  cukes  . 

2  bskts.  cukes  . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . . . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . 

1  bskt.  cukes  . 

5  doz.  bunches  celery  • 

36  doz.  bunches  celery  . 

13  doz.  bunches  celery  . 

6  bskts.  beans  . 

17  bskts.  beans  . 

20  bskts.  beans  . 

6  bskts.  onions 
14  bskts.  onions- 
8  bags  potatoes 
2370  lbs.  potatoes,  owr. 

4  bags  peas  . 

2  bags  peas  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


p;  36  lbs.  lard 


.  <i> 
,00 
65 
,50 
.40 
,50 

8* 
00 
,90 
,40 
35 
30 
12% 


1.00 

.60 

1JK) 

'.75 

50 

25 

00 


20 


.$0.14 


POTATOES. — In  moderate  supply  and  prices  higher. 
Jersey  round  sold  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  105-lb.  bag; 
Jersey  longs,  $3  to  $3.15  per  bag;  Jersey  Cobbler, 
$3.50 ;  Long  Island,  $3,00  to  $3.75  per  "barrel ;  Maine, 
1601b.  bag  sold  $3.25  to  $.100. 

ONIONS. — In  liberal  supply  find  weak.  Orange 
County  red  and  yellow  sold  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  100- 
lb.  bag;  California  yellow,  $2  to  $2.00  per  100-Ib.  bag; 
Jersey  whites  from  $1  to  $1.20  per  basket  and  Jersey 
yellow  and  red,  75e.  to  $1  per  basket. 

.  Summary  of  sale  of  miscellaneous  farm  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  September  14th,  1916: 


FRUITS. 

3  crates  plums  . $1,331-3 

PLUMS.  - 

bskts . 80 

bskts.  . KT 

bskt . 40 

bskts . 35 

bskts.  . . 30 

bskts.  . . . . . 25 

bskts . 22% 

bskts . 20  ~ 

bskts . . . 15 

bskts.  . 12  V. 


28 

11 

1 

25 

197 

29 

80 

25 

7 

24 


EGOS. 


427  bskts. 

CHERRIES. 

72  qts . 15 

16S  qts . 14 

216  qts . . . 13 

344  qts . 12 

120  qts . 10 

16S  qts . 08 


71%  cases  . $0.4$ 

2  eases  . 47 


18%  cases 
7  cases 


.46 

.45 


1088  qts. 

PEACHES. 

S  crates  . . .  1.25 

( Continued  on  pa ge  1251 ) 
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One  Fire 


One  Man 

Can  Install 


And  Only 
One  Price 
To  PAY! 


u !  *  ifrtetEK. 

■ 


A  Kaltuwazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 


magnified  Inin  unbearable  trials.  So  let 
the  Fall  honsoclcaning  juclude  a  general 
review  of  resources,  comforts  and  dis¬ 
comforts,  and  a  study  of  the  way  t« •  erad¬ 
icate  them. 


drain  off  and  add  six  pounds  of  clean  fat 
to  the  water.  Foil  until  it  begins  to 
harden  (about  two  hours),  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  While  boiling  thiu  it  with  two 
gallons  of  cold  water  which  has  been 
poured  on  the  soda  and  lime  and  allowed 
to  settle  after  drawing  the  first  lot  off.  It 
must  be  clear  before  drawing  off.  Add  it 
when  there  is  danger  of  boiling  over. 
When  the  soap  ropes  Tike  molasses  candy 
it  is  done.  Before  removing  from  tire  stir 
in  a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  "Wet  a  tub  to 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


All  Is  Well 

WhateVr  yon  dream  with  doubt  possrst. 
Keep,  keep  it  sung  within  your  breast, 
And  lay  you  down  and  take  your  rest  ; 
Forget  in  sleep  the  doubt  and  pain. 

And  when  you  wake,  to  work  again. 

The  wind  it  blows,  the  vessel  goes. 

And  where  and  whither,  no  one  knows. 

’Twill  all  he  well:  No  need  of  care; 
Though  how  it  will  and  when  and  where 
We  cannot  see,  and  can’!  declare. 

In  spite  of  dreams,  in  spite  of  thought. 
’Tis  not  in  vain,  and  not  for  nought, 

The  wind  if  blows,  the  ship  it  got 
Though  where  and  whither,  no  one  knows. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 


Homemade  Soap  ;  Watermelon  Pickles 

Will  you  print  recipes  for  making 
household  soap  and  sweet  pickles,  made 
from  watermelon  rind?  .t.  m. 

1.  The  following  is  an  excellent  white 
hard  soap:  Five  pounds  clear  grease 


PeAcii  and  pineapple  combined  make 
a  delicious  preserve  or  marmalade.  Use 
one-third  shredded  pineapple  to  two- 
thirds  peaches,  peeled  and  sliced,  three- 
quarters  pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound' of 
fruit,  and  cook  carefully,  with  frequent 
stirring,  until  thickened  and  clear. 

* 

While  we  have  no  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  infantile 
paralysis  now  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  great  epidemic,  the  doctors  warn  us 
that  flies  und  other  household  vermin  are 
under  strong  suspicion.  This  is  true  in 
most  forms  of  communicable  disease,  but 
it  gives  an  additional  reason  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  house-fly.  We  know  no 
good  of  this  filthy  invader,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  citizens,  in  city  or  country,  to 
aid  in  fly  extermination. 


r  Kalamazoo! 

Pipeless  Furnace 


/  7  /^et  furnace  comfort  at  V 

7  usual  stovo  cost.  Write  nml  v: 

/  get  our  new  furnace  book  telling  V 
7  about  t  ..is  wonderful,  popular  one-  \ 
?  register  furnace. 

'  Easy  to  ins/a  U—  one  man  should  do  ft 
In  a  couplo  of  hours’  time.  F.cx>no»iical 
of  fuel .  And  the  f  p  notch  in  Quality  at 
a  Fio  Price.  because  of  the  big  output 
of  the  Kalamazoo  factory  and  because 
you  deal  direct  with  manufacturers  and 
get  the  wholesale  price, 

Write  Today 

We  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
1  year  approval  test.  flOO.OOO  JaTwt&Wgi 
Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.910 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturer*  4  JtB?  Sf 

.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  V  2S ;  *a3j£j 

X  AVe  make  Stoves  and  1 
A  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges.  jjW F ■ 

|A  Enameled  Metal  sEUT&giSSS 
i§L  Kitchcn^Kabinets 

A  A  please  say  which 
m  yon  want.  ‘ 


Centerpiece  No.  445. — This  design  looks  very  elaborate,  but  is  easily  iloiie.  The  peacock  is 
for  outline  and  lazy  daisy  siiteli  ami  tin-  rest  of  the  <iVsign  ts  for  outline  stiteh  and  French  knots, 
except  the  scallops,  which  arc  for  buttonhole  stitch.  This  design  has  been  so  arranged  that  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  simple  outline  and  lazy  daisy  stitch  can  embroider  it,  and  blues  are  specific,! 
as  the  colors  to  use.  The  scallops  arc  also  for  bine  as  is  the  whole  design,  except  the  sprays 
coining  from  the  vase  which  arc  for  light  foliage  given  with  yellow  French  knots,  ity  the  use  of 
rope  tioss  oil  the  design  the  embroidery  secures  practically  a  solid  effect.  The  design  is  stamped 
on  heavy  white  oyster  linen,  size  27  Inches  und  the  price,  including  mercerized  do-s  to  complete 
embroidery,  is  tin  cents. 


A  header  asks  for  ft  recipe  for  pickled 
eggs,  which  are  nice  for  picnics  or  cold 
suppers.  The  following  recipe  is  recoin-  melted  but  not  hot;  one  10-ecnt  can  of 
mended  by  the  New  York  Tribune  ns  a  potash ;  one  tablespoonful  borax.  Dissolve 
good  one:  Place  in  an  agateware  sauce-  the  potash  over  night  iu  one  quart  of  cold 
pan  one  pint  of  vinegar,  arid  add  half  a  water,  then  turn  the  melted  grease  on  the 
teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves,  one  blade  of  water,  and  stir  constantly  for  about  10 
mace,  one  broken  stick  of  cinnamon,  one  minutes,  or  until  it  looks  like  honey, 
teaspoonfnl  of  allspice,  halt'  a  teanpoouful  Pour  into  a  sheet -i run  pun  with  greased 
of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Sim-  paper  in  the  bottom  :  when  sufficiently 
liter  the  spices  and  vinegar  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  Boil  four  or  five  eggs  for  twenty 
minutes,  cool  in  cold  water  and  remove 
the  shells.  Place  the  eggs  iu  a  fruit  jar 
and  pour  the  boiling  hot  vinegar  over 
them.  The  eggs  should  Stand  in  the 
spiced  vinegar  for  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  before  using;  if  one  or  two  sliced 
beets  are  cooked  with  the  vinegar  it  will 
impart  u  delicate  pink  color  to  tbe  eggs. 

Eggs  prepared  by  this  method  are  very 
desirable  for  salads  or  sandwiches. 


prevent  sticking;  pour  in  the  soap;  when 
solid  cut  into  bars  and  dry  in  an  airv 
place. 

2,  Allow  three  pounds  of  blown  sugar 
to  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Bruise  four 
ounces  of  stick  cinnamon  and  two  ounces 
of  clovog;  tie  in  a  muslin  bag  and  boil  five 
minutes  with  the  vinegar.  Pour  this  over 
the  pared  mid  sliced  rind,  and  let  stand  24 
hours.  Drain  off  the  liquid,  reheat,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Write  ub  apoatnl  today. 

i  ....  ......  i.;- 


Let  u»  mail  you  thle  bi»? 
book  of  the  very  latent, 
up-to-date  N*w  York  fttyUtn  In  w:il!-pap«r«  —  the  moat  beautiful 

L  attorn*  shown  lorniun  v  yearn.  select  your  paper  until  you 

ave  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entlru  Homo  and  dolt  k».  small  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  price*  DCfcln  ettfe  for  a  double  mil. 

38c  papers  a  big  roam  ~ 

This  bl|f  rut w  book  lelli  how  you  eu» do  (ha  MlS 

work  youree  if  .quickly  and  easily  mAkinjr  II 

the  parlor,  ritmnjg  room,  bedrooms  sum  JttvMlM 

hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirety  how* 

Don't  roiM  thou©  9*J  original  patterns  we  Vfmli  JWBr W 

want  to  send  you  free.  Write  post  u I  no w 

—just  tiny*  *'&qdc1  Wall F&por  llook/*  ftj$2  MMMs&ir  If 


One  of  our  renders  recently  told  the 
Publisher's  Desk  of  a  man  who  visited 
his  locality  in  the  guise  of  tin  ordained 
minister,  even  assisting  in  the  services  of 
the  local  church,  and  then  collected 
money  for  a  mythical  charity,  deceiving 
benevolent  people  throughout  the  district, 
and  collecting  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  Such  frauds  are  among  the 
meanest  forms  of  deceit,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  they  are  not  uncommon.  There  is 
no  real  reason,  however,  why  one  should 
be  deceived  by  them.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Organization  has  ;m  investigating  de¬ 
partment,  whch  will  give  information  as 
to  tbe  standing  of  any  real  or  imitation 
charity,  and  every  solicitor  of  honest  an¬ 
tecedents  is  able  to  show  proper  creden¬ 
tials.  There  are  so  many  worthy  objects 
of  philanthropy  now  hampered  by  need 
of  funds  that  it  is  saddening  to  see  gen¬ 
erous  charity  diverted  by  the  undeserving. 


No  More  Chilly  Rooms 

The  Stewart  Otic-Pipe  Furnace 
makes  tiic  whole  house  cozy.  ,\o  more 
room  stoves,  with  ashes  on  the  floor. 
,\’o  wall  pipes  needed.  Economical  to 
liuy,  to  put  in,  to  run.  Everlastingly 
comfortable.  You  surely  want  to  know 
all  about  it.  W  rite. 


FBOM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Wt  :tefor  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


“Rminu  ruj  DnTQ,,,!>’3RaTS-M,ce*Bu^' 

nllUUn  Ull  l)H  I  O  Poll'd  Die  in  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Fugs.  Clflnmuaks,  V/eiscls,  Kritih'rooa,  Crowe. 
Hawks,  etc.  Tbe  Recognized  K.vndard  Exterminator 
at  Druir  JSOOtmtry  Stores.  Ecommy  Sties  25c.  OOc. 
Small  j.'aj.  Fsvd  the  World  Over.  Used  by  XT.  K.  Ouv’t. 
ftounh  on  Rats  Nover  Fails.  Refuse  AT. JC.  Substitutes. 


Here,  also,  is  a  kitchen  range  that 

really  bakes  — saves  you  time,  labor, 
patience  and  fuel.  It  was  a  wonderful 
cooker  iu  1832.  It  has  been  improved 
every  year  since.  An  ornament  to  your 
kitchen.  Write  for  full  information  on 
this  sure  means  of  always  getting  your 
best  cooking.  Write  to  where  both  lur- 
naces  and  ranges  are  made,  and  get 
name  of  dealer  nearest  you.  Heating 
stoves  of  ail  kinds.  Made  by 

Fuller  &  Wtirren  Co.  (Since  1832) 
Ida  Street  Troy,  N.Y. 


DRESSY  SERVICEABLE  POPLINS 


After  a  Summer  of  heat,  humidity, 
dust  stud  insect  plagues  the  Fall  house- 
deauing  has  to  be  quite  ns  thorough  as 
(liar  -ff  Spring.  Most  housekeepers  now 
try  to  pack  away  Winter  draperies  and 
floor  coverings  to  some  extent  at  least;  it 
is  a  measure  of  comfort  as  well  as  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Fall  housecleaning  menus  the 
hanging  of  curtains,  the  rearrangement  of 
rugs,  and  the  planning  for  all  sorts  of 
Winter  comforts.  It  is  well  now  to  re¬ 
member  any  special  source  of  discomfort 
that  affected  the  family  health  or  temper 
last  Winter.  Perhaps  there  i>  a  door  that  hardened  mark  off  into 
won’t  stay  shut,  a  window  that  always  out. 
rattles,  or  a  chimney  that  won't  draw  Another  stronger  son 
when  the.  wind  is  iu  the  prevailing  Win-  is  made  as  follows;  Si 
ter  quarter.  Most  of  these  small  attlie-  ing  soda  and  three  «> 
tious,  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  friction,  Pour  on  it  carefully  f<> 
are  easily  remedied;  yet  when  the  family  ing  water,  let  it  stam 
is  housed  up.  in  severe  weather,  they  are  clear  and  the  smla  is 


One  of  Lhe  most  satisfactory  materials  in  the  world. 
Write  to-day  lor  froe  mill  samples,  Bet  us  show 
yon  how  to  save  money  by  ordering  direct. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  52 

111  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 


9118 — Blouse  with  Jabot  Frills,  .':i  to  42  bust, 

9107 — Surplice  Blouse,  hi  »•>  14  bust.  With 
long  or  short  Klefrve*,  sipi.in  fir  round  collar. 

9122 — Four  or  five  piece  Skirt,  I'l  to  3-1  waist. 
With  or  without  tab*  and  pm-Uets. 

9121 —  Blouse  With  Deep  Collar,  34  to  44  bust. 
With  or  without  frills. 

9122 —  Four  or  Five  Piece  Skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
With  or  without  tubs  and  pockets. 

9130 —  Gown  With  Cape  or  Rolled-Over  Collar, 
34  to  42  bust. 

9131 —  Gathered  Blouse,  34  to  12  bust.  With 
long  or  short  sleeve-.  With  or  without  cape 
coltSi  r. 

Note. — All  patterns  are  now  15  cents  instead 
of  10,  this  increase  being  due  to  higher  cost  of 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li^t,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  "M"’ 

333  IV.  30tli  Street,  New  York 
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pour  over  the  rind  again.  Let  stand  an¬ 
other  24  hours,  then  boil  all  together  for 
a  few  minutes,  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

A  Pair  of  Rompers  for  Five  Cents 

I  have  just  made  a  delightful  discov¬ 
ery.  I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  too  good  ro 
keep.  In  order  that  you  may  believe 
what  I  say  to  be  true  I  am  sending  the 
pattern  and  a  sample  pair  of  rompers, 
that  you  may  see  how  fine  they  are  for  a 
small  boy  or  girl ;  how  pretty,  how  com¬ 
fortable,  and  how  economical.  The  romp¬ 
ers  are  made  from  a  yard  of  unbleached 
cotton  that  cost  five  cents.  The  trim¬ 
mings  around  neck,  sleeves  and  legs  arc 
scraps  that  could  not  be  used  in  any 
other  way,  being  left-overs  from  other 
dresses,  and  too  small  really  to  make  into 
anything,  so  I  do  not  count  them  in  the 
cost,  and  anyone  can  find  three  buttons 
from  some  other  pair  of  worn-out  romp- 


terial  left  over.  Also,  this  pair  has  five 
buttons.  My  first  pair  had  three. 

mbs.  T.  E.  n. 

A  Harvest-home  Sunday 

We  had  a  new  minister  just  over  from 
England  where  there  seems  to  be  an  over¬ 
supply,  while  we  people  in  Northern 
New  York  have  with  difficulty  had  our 
pulpits  filled,  especially  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  All  Summer  the  church  meetings 
had  with  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  church  people  been  kept  up.  A  min¬ 
ister  “supply"  came  from  six  miles  away 
to  meet,  with  us  once  a  week.  It  was 
with  joy  that  avc  heard  the  news  that  the 
superintendent  had  at  last  secured  for  our 
charge  a  young  man  from  England  who 
was  even  then  on  his  way  across  the 
ocean.  Wo  learned  also  that  our  new 
minister  had  a  wife  and  five  children 
and  we  knew  that  as  he  was  coming  to 


Diagram  of  Pattern  and  the  Rompers  Completed 


ers.  Of  course,  you  could  count  the  cost 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  make  them,  but  it 
does  not  take  long,  and  no  mother  counts 
that,  so  presto!  a  pair  of  rompers  for  five 
cents!  Unbleached  cotton  shrinks  a  good 
deal,  so  it  is  well  to  shrink  before  cutting 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  a  good  tit  after 
washing. 

The  pattern  is  an  invention  of  my  own, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  the  little 
kimono  slip  for  children  at  the  top,  and 
the  little  straight  drawers  pattern  that 
children  always  wear  first,  put  together. 
It  makes  a  splendid  one-piece  romper  pat¬ 
tern  that  is  so  easy  to  make,  so  easy  to 
launder,  and  looks  so  pretty.  They  can 
button  either  before  or  behind,  but  I  find 
it  very  convenient  to  button  them  all  iu 
front.  My  little  boy,  who  is  now  five, 
has  been  dressing  himself  since  he  was 
three  because  alt  the  buttons  were  in 
front.  That  has  meaut  a  great  deal  to 
me,  for  there  are  other  babies  younger 
and  no  nurse.  The  rompers  can  of 
course  be  made  from  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terial  as  I  have  been  making  them  for 
years,  but  those  “liye-cent  ones”  are  just 
a  recent,  discovery,  and  I  feel  that  some 
one  else  should  know  about  them.  Little 
girls*  perfectly  plain  kimono  dresses  with 
drawers  to  match  can  be  made  from  the 
same  material,  and  prove  very  attractive 
and  serviceable.  Just  a  little  touch  of 
color  in  the  trimming  around  the  ueek 
and  sleeves,  makes  them  pretty  enough 
foi  .ny  little  lady.  You  can,  of  course, 
get  more  expensive  unbleached  cotton,  but 
the  cheaper  grade  looks  very  much  nicer 
than  the  other,  which  is  thick  and  ugly 
when  laundered.  The  cheaper  wears  very 
well,  too. 

The  rompers  I  am  sending  as  sample, 
take  a  little  more  than  a  yard  iu  length, 
but  that  can  be  made  up  by  getting 
enough  for  another  half  pair  in  the 
width.  The  first  pair  I  made  took  actu¬ 
ally  oue  yard  iu  length  of  material.  It  is 
a  pattern  that  can  be  so  easily  adjusted 
to  lengths  and  widths  of  any  scrap  of  ma¬ 


ns  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  he  would  ha\Te 
no  time  to  prepare  for  Winter  by  laying 
by  in  the  cellar,  stores  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  Winter  use,  as  is  necessary  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  So  we  planned 
before  he  came  to  have  the  first;  Sabbath 
service  a  “Harvest  Festival,”  and  had 
the  church  gaily  decorated  Avith  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  harvest, 
to  be  given  him  after  the  service — a  good¬ 
ly  showing  of  the  “first  fruits”  “given 
heartily  as  unto  the  Lord.” 

As  the  charge  lies  in  a  rural  district 
and  the  nearest  churches  a  half  dozen 
miles  away  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  together  loads  of  stuff,  which 
arranged  carefully,  Avns  decorative  and 
artistic  as  well  as  forming  substantial 
and  useful  gifts.  The  heartfelt  thanks  the 
minister  gave  us  showed  plainly  that  to 
him  and  his  “large  small  family,”  as  he 
phrased  it,  these  things  Avere  very  Avel- 
come. 

All  the  country  people  who  Avere  asked 
gave  liberally  and  gladly,  and  one  or  two 
unintentionally  omitted  were  really  hurt 
by  being  left  out.  It  was  a  real  rally 
day  for  the  country  people,  calling  them 
all  together  again  to  welcome  the  stran¬ 
gers.  The  service  was  an  unusual  and 
beautiful  expression  of  the  good  Avill  nud 
best  wishes  of  the  home  people.  Every¬ 
one  stayed  awhile  after  church  to  shake 
hands  and  A’isit  Avith  neighbors  and 
friends.  They  felt  they  had  been  for 
a  while  as  “sheep  without  a  shepherd,” 
and  a  resident  preacher  Avas  welcomed 
heartily  to  keep  up  our  church  services, 
to  visit  the  people  iu  sickness  and  health, 
to  christen,  marry  or  help  bury  our  dear 
ones,  as  was  needful.  The  bags  of  vege¬ 
tables,  piles  of  apples,  strings  of  corn  and 
onions,  the  delicate  green  of  massed  cab¬ 
bage  nud  cauliflower  with  a  darker  back¬ 
ground  of  coarser  vegetables,  the  canned 
fruits,  jellies,  pickles  and  catsup  com¬ 
bined  to  till  the  minister’s  cellar  in  line 
shape.  f. 


Quince  Recipes 

Quince  Marmalade. — Pare  and  core 
and  Yut  into  pieces  the  fruit,  put.  the  skin 
and  cores  into  a  kettle,  cover  them  with 
Avater  ami  boil  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
tender.  Strain  off  the  water  through  a 
colander  and  as  much  pulp  as  will  pass 
without  the  skins ;  to  this  add  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit ;  boil  it 
until  it  becomes  a  jelly-like  mass;  mash 
the  fruit  as  much  as  possible.  Turn  into 
glasses' and  seal. 

Quince  Rutter. — One-half  gallon  of 
quinces  quartered  and  cored,  one-half  gal¬ 
lon  of  tart  apples  quartered  aud  cored, 
two  quarts  of  sweet  cider,  one  pint  of  cold 
water.  Cover  the  crock  and  stew  gently 
until  the  fruit  is  very  soft,  then  pass 
through  a  sieve.  Add  five  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  cook  until  thick.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  must  be  governed  by  the  cook’s 
taste. 

Quince  .Tam. — Take  one  pint  of  quince 
juice  left  from  presences,  add  one  pound 
of  sliced  apples,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar;  boil  tAVo  hours,  stirring  well; 
pour  into  glasses  while  hot  and  seal. 

Quince  and  Pear  Sauce. — Throe  pounds 
light  brown  sugar,  six  pounds  pears,  quar¬ 
tered  if  large,  small  ones  cut  in  halves ; 
nine  pounds  quinces,  quartered.  Boil 
sugar,  pears  and  quinces  nearly  all  day, 
taking  care  not  to  let  them  cook  too  rap¬ 
idly,  until  both  pears  and  quinces  are  of 
a  rich  red,  and  the  juice  an  amber  syrup. 
Can  and  seal  tight.  The  fruit  keeps  its 
shape,  the  pears  having  gained  a  fine 
flavor  from  the  quinces,  and  the  quinces 
having  an  added  goodness  from  the  pears. 

Quince  Honey. — One  medium  quince 
and  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  will 
make  one  jelly  glass  of  honey.  Pare  and 
grate  the  quinces,  then  stir  this  grated 
pulp  into  a  boiling  syrup  made  of  the 
sugar  and  enough  water  to  dissolve  it. 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Importer  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground  I  - 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  tubes  'toe.  exits  if  scat  C.  0.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Order  from  ueai<st  point. 

1  ^ 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Factory 


V  "  '  Freight  Paid — A  Y ear**  Trial 

Sure  from  W  to  123  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
Sfi  yearn’  rei-i’iitiorv  hack  of  every  otovo.  Our  long 
experioneO  and  big  output  gives  you  u  better  stove 
or  range  at  l«M  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  n  year— money  refunded  If  it  doesn’t 
prove  nbrolutcly  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  ecu.!  «very  etove  ready 
to  act  op.  Big  Fra©  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Con:  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  S».,  Tray.  N.  Y. 


B  Make  Your  Strvant  Do  Your  Pumping 

.  Use  water  now  wafted.  It  you  have  a 
l  supply  ol  3  gallons  of  more  a  minute 
1  and  a  tall  ot  3  ieet  of  more,  Install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

i  fina-lmu*  and  windmill*.  No  fwe*- 

tak,  UMI©  AU^ntion,  tow  r«- 

pair*.  <>v«r  ll.ftoo  In  n*«A.  fialuifftctfon 
ffoarunuwtd.  On»  tutor  Ray* .  Never  mJMrt*d 
a  stroke  in  3  year*- '  *  Opcrvtoa  with  ©Ithsp  pneumatic  or  *rnw- 
ity  tank  syytccn.  Wrltn  torfnjr  for  mtniug  And  xml  MtlDlAto. 
RIFE  ENGINE  HO.  3419  BM».,  Hew  York 


WELL  DRe'£'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sites  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Children’s  Romping 

Don’t  get  discouraged  when  the  children 
come  racing  in  with  dollar-sized  holes  in 
their  stockings.  Let  them  wear  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery  and  you  will  not  live  in 
terror  of  the  holes.  It  is  made  strongest 
where  the  wear  is  hardest.  The  knees  are 
triple  strength  and  the  heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  heavily  reinforced.  Mothers,  every¬ 
where,  are  doing  less  darning,  because 


DURHAM  HOSIERY 

For  men,  women  anclchilpren 

gives  everybody  in  the  family  longer 
wear.  At  the  low  price  of  10,  15  and 
25  cents  this  hosiery  is  guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 


The  25-cent  Durable 
Durham  Mercerized  Ho¬ 
siery  pleases  the  partic¬ 
ular  women.  Look  it  over 
at  your  dealers. 

DURHAM 
HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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FERGERS  NUJR1TIA  FEEDS 


Are  Your  Cows 
Worth  Taking  Care  of? 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


September 


Wawnnletl  toGive  Satisfaction 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


untiling;,  awl  just  hoi | >  yourself  to  vege¬ 
tables  and  eggs;  we.  have  plenty.  and  wo 
produce  them  jn  odd  lime  after  the  reg¬ 
ular  day's  work  is  done,  and  T  have  an 
extra  pig  this  Fall;  you  just  take  him 
along.  We  raised  him  on  scraps  and 
weeds  and  a  few  nubbins  of  soft.  corn, 
nnd  he  really  doesn't  stand  me  in  any¬ 
thing.” 

Farmer  Ferguson  has  been  helping  me 
out  like  that,  year  after  year,  and  doing 
it  in  such  a  nice  neighborly  way  that  I 
really  didn't  notice  that  ho  was  getting 
just  a  little  shabby,  like  myself,  until 
this  year.  T  took  a  look  around  the 
other  day.  and  saw  that  Farmer  Fergu¬ 
son’s  buildings  need  painting,  his  fences 
need  fixing,  and  his  farm  would  look  bet¬ 
ter  if  a  lot  of  the  brush  along  those 
fenees  was  cut.  T  suspect  he  hasn't  got 
thi>  money  to  make  these  repairs,  so  I  am 
going  to  try  to  pay  him  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar  this  year.  ITow  can 
I  do  it?  Let  us  see. 

First  place,  I’ve  got  that  interest  to 
pay:  had  to  borrow  .$2,000  to  lmy  those 
20  cows.  Cheap  at  that !  They  aver¬ 
aged  7.500  pounds  of  milk  last.  year,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  do  as  well  this  year. 
Well,  Farmer  Ferguson  let  me  have  that 
money  for  H^  per  cent.,  so  there  is  $00. 
and  he  charges  me  $00  a  year  for  the  use 
of  that  tine  sanitary  cow  stable  and 
barnyard.  That’s  $7.50  a  month,  and 
cheap  enough.  Then  there  is  labor. 
Well,  I  guess  T'll  lake  Farmer  Ferguson 
up  on  that.  deal,  lie  offers  to  take  care 
of  those  20  cows,  and  17  of  them  will 
he  milkers,  cart  the  feed,  cart  the  milk 
and  keep  the  stable  nice  and  clean  for  $2 
a  day.  That’s  cheap;  lie  must  he  hard 
up,  and  he  offers  to  furnish  a  horse  and 
wagon  to  (‘art  feed,  milk  and  manure  for 
a  dollar  a  day.  Guess  T’ll  take  him  up 
on  tiiat  loo.  And  he  offers  to  give  me  a 
dollar  a  day  if  I  will  let  him  cart  that 
manure  from  20  cows  on  his  farm  :  that 
Sounds  fair  too;  T  think  I  will  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.  He's  going  to  let.  me  have 
nty  hay  for  $15  a  ton.  That’s  cheaper 
than  I  can  buy  it  anywhere  else.  Won¬ 
der  how  that  would  figure  up?  Let’s  see, 
there’s  feed.  I  always  feed  every  cow 
in  the  barn  a  little  feed;  dry  cows  get 
about  two  pounds  a  day,  and  my  host 
milkers  get  as  high  ns  15  pounds.  Av¬ 
erages  up  about  ten  pounds  a  day  in  the 
Winter  and  then  T  give  them  about  20 
pounds  of  buy.  That  figures  about  like 
this : 

A  PAY 

Food,  each  :*ow.  10  lbs.  at  1  V£c.  .SO. 15 
Hay  each  cow.  20  lbs.  :it  %o.  . .  .If* 

Labor . 10 

Horse  . 05 

Rent.  . 0114 

Interest  . 0114 


I  he  Community  Hoghouse 

The  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames  gives  a  very 
good  study  of  what  is  known  as  the  com¬ 
munity  hoghouse,  A  picture  of  this  house 
is  shown  at  Fig.  50.1,  page  .1250.  This  is 
otherwise  known  as  the  Iowa  sunlit 
house,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  want 
a  convenient,  clean  and  solid  place  for  the 
hogs.  In  this  pamphlet  of  50  pages  is 
given  a  thorough  study  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  lliis  house,  and  a  very  full  de¬ 
scription  of  its  conveniences  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we 
have  many  requests  from  our  readers  for 
the  plans  of  a  practical  hoghouse.  Here 
in  the  Fast  jn  particular  pork-making  is 
increasing  as  a  farm  business,  and  tlie 
old-fashioned  and  undesirable  pigsty  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  date,  The  sanitary 
hOglmnse,  the  pasture  and  the  self-feeder 
arc  all  coming  in  as  a  part  of  improved 
hog  management.  This  bulletin  gives  an 
excellent  study  of  a  sanitary  bughouse, 
and  it  will  he  well  suited  to  our  Eastern 
conditions. 


Quality  is  the  best  advertisement 


Blatchford’s 

Sugar  &  Flaxseed 


|  Used  for  thirty  years  by  the  most  suc- 
1  cessful  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  at  the 
|  various  fairs  and  cattle  shows. 

|  Composed  of  oil,  sugar  and  albuminous  com- 
|  pounds,  combined  in  the  correct  proportions 
|  and  most  difiest'ble  form,  for  mixing  with  the 
\  ordinary  teed  of  stock.  Insures  animals  of 
|  splendid  physique  with  glossy,  shining  coats. 

|  The  finest  stock  food  at  '  i  the  price  of  ordinary 
|  stock  foods. 

Send  tor  circular  "  Topping  Stock  Off  ” 
for  the  Market  or  Show  Ring. 

At  your  Dealers,  or 

|  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 
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A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  n  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  if  Is  Invaluable. 

Kerry  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  Kallsfnrtion.  Price 
SI. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge))  pnlrl,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use Jir~ Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


A  Living  Price  for  Milk 

All  hail  to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Here  in  Orange  County.  X.  V..  we  shall  he 
organized  almost  solidly  before  Oct.  1st. 
Onr  local  branch  at  Howells  was  organ¬ 
ized  Soph.  2,  and  by  the  fourth  of  the 
month  every  dairyman  except  two.  had 
joined.  One  is  an  out-and-out  reaction¬ 
ary,  the  other  absent  from  home. 

As  the  matter  of  price  is  coining  up 
I  wish  to  submit  my  figures,  based  on  an 
output  of  <1.000  pounds  per  annum  per 
cow.  and  bulterfat  recorded  at.  the  State 
standard  of  three  per  cent.  If  any  dairy¬ 
man  owns  cows  producing  more,  and  a 
higher  per  cent,  of  fat.  it  is  the  result  of 
his  own  business  sagacity  and  he  is  not 
under  obligations  to  the  milk  trust,  or 
any  living  person  for  the  extra  profit. 
Take  our  creamery  here  at  Ilowells;  we 
have  for  the  last  year  been  signing  a 
contract  calling  for  a  premium  above  8.8 
for  test.  Here  is  a  case  where  tlie  busi¬ 
ness  man  put.  one  over  on  tlie  unorgan¬ 
ized  farmer.  In  my  case  the  difference 
between  a  premium  starting  at  2  fiat  and 
one  starting  at  8.8  is  $187.50  for  the 
year,  and  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  Orange 
County  today,  who  would  not.  look  on  a 
sum  of  $187.50  with  approbation.  My 
figures  for  a  20-cow  and  10-cow  dairy 
follows,  niy  estimate  of  what  a  farmer 
should  have  for  his  milk  based  on  these 
figures;  a  flat  Tate  of  $2.22  per  100  lbs. 
is  equal  to  4 V.  cents  per  quart 

Apr..  May.  .Tune,  per  100  lbs . $1.86 

July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  per  100  lbs......  2.11 

Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  per  100  lbs .  2.50 

Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  per  100  lbs .  2.85 

This  is  equivalent  to  $2.22  per  100  lhs. 
straight  through  the  year.  On  a  20-cow 
dairy  it  would  work  out  like  this; 


For  Oow».  Hor*e«,  Hog.  and  Cblck.n.  »ro  .cl.n- 
tlfio  combination.  of  palatable  nuirtiiou.  and 
easily  dlgi-.iible  grain*  whloh  together  make  per¬ 
fect  balano-d  ration.,  .Small  ««mplr  bag.  freo. 
Write  for  price,  on  intteil  carload  lote  of  reed. 
Forger  drain  Co.  '  ‘  • '»  Hopklnt,  Cl.rlnn.il,  O. 


r  monoy  refunded 

.$1  Package  sufficient 

I  for  ordinary  r  ases, 
f  Fast,  aid  on  receipt  at  price 


Ut  course  Uiey  are,  ana  iuu  kinuw 
IT  PAYS!  “Efficiency”  on  the  dairy 
farm  spells  “Equipment”  and  the  belter 
your  equipment,  the  biggel  n  if- 
your  profits.  Clean,  com- 


,  ___  , _  Clean,  com- 

fortably  housed  and  stalled 
cows  prove  money  makers. 

Treat  your  Cows  to  \V  w 

Harris  Stalls  J  4# 
and  Stanchions  ru 

Well-made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
designed  for  perfect  cow-com¬ 
fort  and  long  srrvi-e,>  Of  simplest  eons!  ruction, 
easily  i  nr.t.illcd  and  adjusted.  Let  US  mail  you  out 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

and  learn  all  about  the  many  good  points  of 
Harris  Sanitary  B»m  Equipment.  Please  write 
TO-DAY  —  a  postcard  will  do. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co-  350  Main  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


$0.42% 

Well,  my  cows  average  just  10  quarts 
u  day.  bo  that  makes  it  just  1  t/£c.  Sure 
I  didn't  forgot  depreciation.  I  always 
figure  my  calves  about  Cover  that,  and 
I  generally  come  about  clear  on  bulls 
too,  but  of  course  I  have  some  losses.  I 
suppose  they  will  have  to  eome  out  of 
my  profit.  What!  Hadn’t  a  right  to 
ask  any  profit  because  I  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  myself?  Why,  my  friend,  the 
druggist,  has  never  mixed  an  ieed  drink 
but  ho  looks  for  a  profit  from  that  foun¬ 
tain.  I  know  my  trade.  Farmer  Fer¬ 
guson  couldn't  run  that  dairy  without  me 
around.  Ever  see  a  boss  carpenter  do 
much  sawing?  No,  he  hasn’t  got  time. 
Sure  I  have  to  have  a  profit.  Just  give 
me  4%  for  the  six  months  and  I'll  take 
the  bad  luck  as  it  comes  and  try  to  pay 
Farmer  Ferguson  for  his  hay.  labor  and 
horse,  and  keep  up  on  my  rent  and  in¬ 
terest  and  keep  the  feed  bill  down.  How 
about  next  Summer?  Well,  I’ve  got  all 
Winter  to  figure  that.  We  only  contract 
for  six  months,  dairyman  feiwfsox. 


120,000  lhs.  in  ilk  at  $2.22 
CR. 

10  lbs.  feed  daily  per 
cow  ($80  ton  I . . . .  $l,0f 
Salary  of  owner  and 

family  .  1,2( 

lilt,  on  investment. 

$5,000  at  5% .  2f 

Taxes  and  insurance  11 


VJliUUiU 


THE  GREAT 


$2,065.00  $2,004.00 
On  a  10-cow  dairy: 

0.000  lbs.  milk  at  $2.22 . $1,882.00 

Feed  .  $547.50 

I  nt.  on  $8,000  at  5%  150.00 

Taxes  and  insurance.  100.00 
Salary  .  500.00 

$1,297.50  $1,882.00 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  e.  iiowell. 


Is  To  Be  Held  This  Year 

October  12  to  21  Inclusive 

=====  AT  ===== 


always  comes  with  the  use 
of  Mica  A xle  Grease .  The 
mica  does  it.  It  fills  the 
pores  of  the  axle  and  cuts 
out  friction. 


In  Five  Enormous  New  Concrete.  Brick 
and  Steel  Buildings  Covering  4U0.000 
Square  Feet  of  Ground  in  a  170  Acre  Tract. 
Larger  and  More  Convenient  and  Better 
in  Appointments  than  any  other  Similarly 
Used  Buildings  in  America. 

This  Show  affords  a  Short  Course  in  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  can  not  he  equalled.  1,000 
of  the  Best  Dairy  Cows  in  the  World  As¬ 
sembled  from  all  over  America.  50,000 
Square  Feet  of  Operating  Modern  Dairy 
Machinery,  Farm  and  Barn  Equipment: 
SilOBj  Motor  Trucks  and  Everything  that 
a  Dairyman  Should  Have.  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation,  Icc  Cream  Manufacturing,  Com- 
petiiive  Exhibits  of  Dairy  Products  from 
every  State  Displayed  in  Mammoth  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Domestic  Science  Demonstra¬ 
tions.  lj.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Grade  Cattle  Exhibit,  Exhibit  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Students  Judging  Contest*. 
20.000  Square  Feet  Boy  nod  (Hr!  Agricultural  Dis¬ 
play.  A  Meeting  Plato  for  tlie  Dairy  World. 
Pratt  Houses— Horse  Show.  All  Cuder  Cover, 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  From  Everywhere 


Dairyman  Ferguson  and  His  Farmer  Friend 

I  have  boon  reading  some  very  funny 
figures  in  your  paper  about  the  cost  of 
producing  a  quart  of  milk.  If  you  ask 
a  druggist  how  much  profit  lie  is  mak¬ 
ing  on  his  soda  fountain  I  bet  he  won’t 
begin  to  figure  on  the  cost  of  quinine 
pills.  I  am  Dairyman  Ferguson,  and  I  As  the  stage  coach  careened  toward 
have  a  very  good  friend  in  Farmer  For-  the  edge  of  tlie  cliff,  tlie  timid  tourist 
guson.  In  fact  I  think  he  has  been  the  gazed  anxiously  down  at  tho  brawling 
best  friend  I  ever  bad,  because  whenever  stream  three  hundred  feet  below.  “Do 
I  failed  to  get  quite  as  much  for  my  people  fall  over  this  precipice  often?” 
milk  as  it  cost  me  to  produce  it  he  said  she  asked.  The  driver  clucked  to  his 

to  me,  “Oh!  never  mind  that.  I’ll  sell  broncos.  “No,  madam,”  he  returned 
you  your  hay  cheaper  this  year  and  you  placidly;  “never  but  once.” — The  Chris- 
enn  have  that  pasture  over  there  for  tian  Herald. 


Makes  easy  hauling  on  any  grade 
Sold  Everywhere 

'Standard  CMlGbij^0t 

Priaolpal  Offlaos 

[NeWV&rk..  Buffalo,  Aieanjs  BoiiwOi 


[  1 777  1 

1  lit }  \  y  i 

1  Bl  Bi7r»V/jri  Ji » 

Jphe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


124S 


SWINE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


BERKSHIRES 


Uncontrolled  Bull 

Is  there  any  law  in  tills  State  as  to 
whether  one  may  or  may  not  let  a  bull 
have  free  range  over  one's  own  property? 
Can  one  compel  an  udjOining  neighbor  to 
tie  lift  or  confine  his  bull  to  the  barn,  if 
there  is  danger  of  the  bull  getting  beyond 
his  proper  limits?  D.  L. 

I  know  of  no  law  in  this  State  requir¬ 
ing  the  owner  of  a  bull  to  confine  him 
elsewhere  than  to  his  own  premises.  Cat¬ 
tle  owners  are  legally  responsible,  however, 
for  any  damage  done  by  their  animals 
while  astray  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner  of  a  bull  believed  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  effect  that  such  owner  will  he  held 
strictly  accountable  for  any  damages 
done  by  his  bull  if  it  leaves  his  premises 
should  make  him  more  cautious  and  the 
collection  of  damages  more  easy  if  trouble 
occurs.  One  should  see  to  it  also  that  his 
own  fences  are  in  such  shape  that  a 
neighbor’s  bull  will  not  cross  them. 
There  is  no  question  that  all  mature  bulls 
are  dangerous  animals,  and  it  seems  only 
proper  that  this  fact  should  be  recognized 
in  law,  No  one  would  he  permitted  to  har¬ 
bor  a  wild  boast  upon  his  premises  with¬ 
out.  such  precautions  ns  would  make,  it 
practically  certain  that  the  beast  could 
not.  escape  to  endanger  the  public,  and, 
since  any  bull  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be¬ 
come  a  wild  beast  it  should  be  legally  sub¬ 
ject  to  special  restraint.  M.  B.  p. 


SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

&  excellent  fall  lamrs. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  the  best,  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  invincible  Rival’s  Snccesor, 
Masterpiece  TJran  ford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Leebth,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALW AYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATJBKJKD  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  qiiotc  you  oil  anything  in 
tins  line  of  Berkshire* 

BRANFORD  F  ARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


COLLINS’ 
JERSEY  REDS 


are  more  prolific  breeders. 
The  sows  are  better  milkers 
and  mothers  than  other 
breeds.  For  grazing  they 
are  unequalled. 

Get  Our 


“  Meridale 
Facts” 


Eighty  selected  young  sows,  safe  with  pig,  for  fall 
litters,  by  the  service  of  massive  boars.  Slauy  of  the 
sows  are  themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  for  list.  H  L  A M.B  HARPFNDING.BoxlS, Dnndce.H.Y. 


New  PIG  BOOK 


is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  pre- 
r'  senting  some  results  of 
seven  consecutive  years  of  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  work  at  Meridale  Farms. 
It  shows  how  the  average  production 
of  Meridale  Jersey 3 has  advanced  from 
6959  lb*-  milk,  414  lbs.  butter  per  cow 
in  1910,  to  7822  lbs.  milk,  520  lbs.  butter 
per  co\v  in  1916.  and  gives  our  reasons 
for  confidence  in  the  quality  of  surplus 
stock  offered  from  the  herd.  A  copy 
will  gladly  be  mailed  to'any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairying.  Address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Service  Boar*  ami  J’ige  of  both  sexes  aired  by  Snc- 
cosenr’e  learn  aught  194311. 

SUNRISE  FARM  -  CHELSEA,  VT 


Invaluable  to  any  farmer. 
Full  of  government  data  of 
the  most  practical  sort. 

It’s  FREE— Write  Today 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  11,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Springbanfefferd  of  Berbhires 

April.  1910,  weaned  shot.es.  OneS-year-old  sow,  fur¬ 
rows  July  16.  <J 1 1 armor's  <  ’hampion  f>th.  No  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J  t  WATSQN,  Prop.,  Marblcd.de,  Ct 


Berkshire  and  O. 1.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boar*  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals:  excellent  breemng; 
satisfaction  gnaianteofl,  Price  reasonable.  Write 

for  particulars.  1ARBCl.lt.  FARMS,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  V. 


REG.  B 

II.  GRJMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa 


Big  Western  Type  Duroc  Pigs 

Farrowed  July  28  aud  A  mmst!).  $7  registered.  March 
gilts,  $25  registered.  W.  H.  DOW  &  SON.  Midilleluiry,  Vt. 


10  weeks  old,  J8*»eh.  Also  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  at  S10  up 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  We&theld,  Pa 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 


OurocPigs  S'fcS3 


Two  Ailing  Animals’  Treatment 

Regarding  «T.  T).  W.’s  inquiry  (on  page 
1111)  about  pigment  tumor,  would  say 
that  it  is  melanotic,  and  tin*  odor  can  be 
kept  down  somewhat  by  filling  cavity 
with,  common  baking  soda,  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate,  and  packing  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and 
cotton.  I  have  entirely  cured  numbers 
that  were  on  the  tail  ill  this  way,  but 
when  on  the  body  and  soft  tissues  they 
seem  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  be  more 
malignant  and  I  doubt  if  lie  has  much 
success  in  a  cure.  All  depends  on  the 
case  and  the  situation. 

Noting  W.  S.’s  inquiry  (on  page  1110) 
horse  stamping  feet.  I  think  his  case  is 
one  of  mange  in  and  around  the  fetlocks 
and  the  treatment  is  to  apply  something 
that  will  kill  the  parasite  and  the  trouble 
will  cease.  To  do  this  first  clip  off  all 
long  hair,  then  apply  your  lime-sulphur 
and  salt  mixture  for  spraying  trees,  and 
lull  in  well  with  scrubbing  brush  or  any 
stiff  brush  daily  till  itching  ceases.  If 
the  lime  and  sulphur  solution  is  not  avail¬ 
able  get  the  druggist  to  put  up  one  pint 
of  2%  per  cent,  chloride  of  zinc  solution 
aud  apply  in  same  way.  Should  legs  be¬ 
come  scurfy  apply  linseed  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine  in  equal  parts  well  shaken  together. 
This  should  be  applied  from  hoofs  to 
hocks  at  least.  ciias.  williams. 


Production  our  Watchword. ** 

We  have  Inst  received  from  the  press  our  SPRING. 
1916,  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  you  to  semi  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  x  Ohio 


Yorkshire  Swine-J.,'".!'0^: 

not  akin,  $25,  All  ntor.li  imiurjril7^d  against  cholera, 

Dr.lV.J.SOUTHiiV,  Bu)<  757,Hri<lg«p<>rl,('<>tui, 


Rnirielaroiifl  I  fi  «  to  8  weekM  old.  Bred  from  large 
nogisiereou.l.  U.  9  healthy,  prolific  Block.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Nelson  H,  Alexander.  Ilarriman,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  ami  up;  heifers.  *r«0  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pitlsburuh,  Pa. 


are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 

A  Guernsey  cow  averaged  over  500  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  yearly  aud  Uad  ptudorjed  six 
calves  when  seven  yeaia  old. 

Write  for  FRUE  literature. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R.Petorboro.N.H. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boar*.  Gilts,  B  red  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R  V.  BROWN,  Ridnelv  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridge, N.Y. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  lack  of  room.  I  will  sell  about  twenty 
head  of  cows.  Also  have  heifor  calves  for  sale, 

Charles  G. Foster,  P.O.Box  173. Morristown, Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


0  I  n  CHESTER  WHITE  &  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

I  II  Registered,  well  bred,  G  weeks 

^  old  pigs  front  practical,  thrifty,  prolific  sown. 

Breeding  IkiiI  cdoKta  imrauutami  aud  i’ui**<i  mi  fit •«  run’:#* 
Crated  aud  «Apr*jKt>ed  ifcau  In  Uni  Kup I,  6uli«IaW  l«.»u  Ktia-rHiituu'L 

M0RELI  SMITH,  Soul  Mnnliasset.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Thoroughbreds 

AT  FARMERS'  PRICES 

Sons  of  Imported  ROSE  KING  OF  THE  CHENE.  ready  for 
Service,  FOR  SALE.  For  price  ami  particulars  address 

W  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS,  135  West  I4tn  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


For  Sale-Registered  JerseyBull 

of  $13, 000 Golden  Jolly.  Thun  Register  of  Merit,  836  lbs. 
Butter,  year.  Bat-gaiu.  C1U*. ),.  10I>l>,Bo<  209,  Richmond.  V, 


fihpoipr  W  \  flnrH  ft  I  fl  \  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

onesiern.  sancui.  u.  »  sows  and  pigs  K.  g.  free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L  Wan  Horn.  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernseys  for  Sale 

Oiie2-year-old  heifer  and  one  bulldUP,  C  mouths  old. 
Both  nicelv  marked,  well  bred  ami  will  bo  prieod  to 
sell.  U.  tV.  TROW  1SR  LUGE,  Mexico,  N.  X, 


A  young  herd  that  will  event¬ 
ually  make  you  a  prominent 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 

BREEDER  for  only  $1,200 

Ten  heifers  and  a  good  A.R.O.  bull, 
from  six  to  nine  months  old.  The  bLod 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Aaggie  Cornu¬ 
copia  Johanna  Lad,  Lilith  Pauline  De 
Kol’s  Count,  and  such  cows  as  Pontiac 
Lady  K.orndyke(38. 03  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days)  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
(34.32)  and  Beauty  Pietertje  (30.51). 

LAUREL  FARM  SmSm* 


30  ChestsrWhitePigs 


10  w  •  •  lc*.  oiii,  ulho  bouf-i  Mr.  LA  ,  *|Xij 

re  Illy  toi  iwuviee.  eo»v.<  jjSJJTj  .  . JB. 

fut  bn-eoiiyr.  l  J t- 1  j,  RK£  W| 

dll'.  I-  li  n.im.  tu  1  v  r .  ..HI,  ■ 

Write  for  eifouUtr  uuU  prices. 

EDWARD  WA11EK,  Dept  R,tur*i*  Stock  farm.  West  Chester,  Penna 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

four  years 

old,  by  Langwater  Dictator  15068.  Great  breeding: 
groat  bargain.  SUNNYSIUE  STOCK  FARM.  Rieoelsville,  Pa. 


2  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale 

Lorraines  Lad  of  Tluirnliebank,  2k:  years,  sired  by 
the  meat  Imp,  Bilr,  Duke.  He  is  a  winner  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Golden  King  of  Weblauds.O  mouths  old,  sired 
by  Bolden  Secret  of  ThorniWbank,  These  bulls  may 
be  seen  atW  EnLANDSFARMjPomlEdUy.Pa. 


write  or  visit  WRSTVIEW  STOCK.  FARM.  It. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Wiuatuu-balem,  North  Carolaiu 


Having  Decided  to  Leave  the  Farm 

I  amOfteringMyHerd  of MilkingSKorthorns 

Fnr  SaIp  The  Herd  Bull  is  an  inbred  llose  of  Glen* 
ruioaic  si,3e.  'J’hore  are  nine  females;  aparthave 
Register  of  Merit  Records;  two  Bnll  calves.  All  are 
bred  rich  in  the  blood  of  Rose  of  Gleusido  aud  th« 
Clays.  -  A.  H.  PRINCE,  Montour  Falls,  N.  V. 


BAMS  For  Sale, 

Sfevans  Bros.*  Wilson.  N.T 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Sloth  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

J»  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $1.1 
eavb,  express  paid  in  lots  of  o. 
38  bigh-gnute  cows,  duo  to 
[free lien  Aug.,  Sept.  36  high- 
[grade  yearling's  and  two-year- 
'olds.  86  registered  heifers,  1 
to  2  years  old.  15  registered 
heliv-r  e»l  ves,  5  tnontbs  old. 
Registered  bulls  all  ages. 
JOHN  C.  RE ACAN, Tally, N.V. 


both  mutes.  Write  for  literature  and 
price*  toJ.lt  McPherson,  Scotlsville,  N.Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


FOB  S A  LK 
Regis  tore*! 


Ellin  Tiger 
Gladstone,  N  J. 


Harris  hire  Ram  lambs 


Cross-bred  Rabbits 

Would  it  be  possible  to  cross  the  cot- 
toutuil  rabbit  oi'  jack  rabbit  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tame  rabbit?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Belgian  Imre  is  the  result  of  suck 
a  cross.  g. 

The  probability  of  a  cross  between 
wild  rabbits  aud  tame  rabbits  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  remote.  It  was  claimed  for  xuanv 
years  that  the  Belgian  hare  was  a.  cross 
between  the  hare  of  Europe  and  the  tome 
rabbits,  but  this  was  disproved  by  the 
negative  results  of  many  attempts  to 
obtain  such  a  cross.  The  fact  that  these 
rabbits  are  not  different  species  of  a 
single  genus,  but  that  they  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  genera,  would  be  a  natural  bar  to 
tlieir  crossing.  The  tame  rabbits  belong 
to  the  genus  Or.vetolugus,  the  Cottontail 
rabbits  to  the  genus  Sylvilagus,  and  the 
jack  rabbits  to  the  genus  Lupus. 

H.  AV.  IlMNS HAW. 

Chief.  Biological  Survey. 


AYRSHIRES 


sal"  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

block.  Moderate pr fees.  E.J.  COLBERT. East  Chatham, N.Y 


As  we  are  going  to  reduce  our  herd  at  onco, 
those  wanting  good  stock— any  age— at 
your  own  price,  should  write  immediately. 
This  is  a  real  bargain  sale. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  Hudson,  Ohi0 


RegisteredShropshireRam  J  »  ? 

Price  reasonable.  h  CURTIS  MILLER,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


Registered  Hampshire  Rams 

.  Best  blood.  E.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  MiHs,  N.Y. 


pnfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
4UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  ottiersdue  to 
freshen  within  60  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  w  ill  pleas©  you.  Price  873  to  $135  per  head, 
•inn  large,  well  bred  t-w©  amt  three  year  old  heifers 
,uwbred  to  good  registered  U.  F.  bulls.  I’rice  @05 
toS75  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  oDe  pure  bred  Holstein  ball  calf  for  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff° o?aS^Yfn‘ 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChiMenaVgo.  N.  Y 


I^Jmpoiid  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  veara  old.  AJh-j  imported  nvi-tertHl  Breeding 
Mares.  4  years  oid.  W.  f .  WENDT  FARM,  Locliporl,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Poni es^S.S; 

liocl  lu  fclucV'Ot  Khetlfciid  PrvUuciuK  CioUUty  lu  t).  K.  lu  flM). 


150  Extra  high  grmlo  Tlolsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  aud  Oct.  AU  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulla. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  fix*  pail. 

80  Registered  cows  in  eulf  tu  Ooruacopia  Koru- 
dyke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

lO  Kcgiiti  red  bnllK,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

SO  b offer  CttlVM,  10  itaye  Old,  CXtrft  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

D«pL  V,  Contend,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


Riding  Horses  and  Ponies  ^  *  mad  fearless  m 

road  traffic.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Also  a  few 
tuberculin-tested  cows  due  September  and  < Ictober. 

If.  S.  ROTUEAA,  Mtadowsweel  Farm.  Peekskill,  N  Y. 


500  BREEDERS  HERE.  Mudison  and  Chenango 
Quality.  Reasonable  charge.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  A.  C.  FAY,  EARLV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


I  Pays  The 

1  llTPPri  Freight  & 
VJ1  CCU  Buyers  fare 

ottctK  more  BtaUtnu'i  of  aOrylOO- 
able  ago  by  lh«  <140.01)6  Uhaiiipion 
CARNOT  than  does  a  ny 

Othor  brooder  t r.  Amcvlci.  For 
I’crclHTonr,  Holglunn,  UolhUdn 
Cattle  or  Hhotland  I'onlOti.  wi  lt© 
foroat.  I'rloeMright.TormatOBult. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mtddtetteld.  Oiuo  1C  li,  bbd  h’H, 
East  Onvell,  O.  on  Polina,  it.  It. 


WANTED 

One  to  Ten  Yearling  Unbred 

Registered  Holstein  Heifers 

Give  lowest  price,  first  letter.  Quick  buyer. 

Sweet  Brook  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Ufl I  nD-  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 

llutg  1  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 

registered  sous  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  payments.  Farmers  eau’t  afford  to  use 
soruhs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOI  ERUALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


Wart:  Ringworm 

I.  T  have  a  colt  willi  a  large  wart  on 
his  flank.  What  can  I  do  to  take  it  off. 
2.  There  is  something  the  matter  with 
my  cattle.  They  are  all  scurfy  around 
tlieir  eyes.  One  heifer  had  it  all  Win¬ 
ter,  now  they  all  have  it.  l>\  j.  l\ 

New  York. 

1.  Have  the  wart  cut  out,  then  treat  as 
a  common  wound.  2.  Treat  for  ring¬ 
worm  as  often  advised  here.  A.  S.  A. 


International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook,  At  stud 

THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  BRED  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  AIREDALE.  Won  two 

elmiupiuushv£fc=?  sff.unHt  Ce-fri*;r3  axi-.i  tinder  bost  terror  judges  in  Afnoriiau  Auell  as 
Wutaon.  .Inrrett,  Mortimer.  Matte fiifiov at  head  and  jaw»,  rr?markablo  bone,  keen  *iurk 
terrier  eyes*  aUumht  euo  barrel [V  A  DASHING.  FIERY,  magnificent  natural 

hunter  of  tldix*  ucvtl  couunre.  A  MAN'S  DOG,  all  dot;,  all  terrier.  Second  to  none 
alive  today.  Stud  fee  $25.  liinmsu  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J,  For  sale,  bitch 
already  stored  by  the  above  stud  SIOO.OO.  Puppies  for  later  delivery  from  him 
$o0  each.  M«ABt  be  reserved  In  advance.  Ollier  puppies  lower.  Booklot* 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Weston.  N.  J..  Box  la 


MILCH  COATS 


does  bred  to  'fofigeuborfi  buck,  $15  and  $20.  One  tine 
Tog  Buck.  5  yuais  old,  $2.ri.  Adilvesr..  LEWIS  J. 
RUSSELL,  ft* dor: ,  Wiluiiuoluii  Auto  Ruule  A,  Delaware 


ISO  puli'  of  uuur /uni  female.  UruiKsniui 
F."  mm".'  Poi'ifl'juy  Yakps;  UerkiMre,  N.  V 


Milch  Goats 


1246 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  23,  191 G. 


Healthy  Stock 
Fays  Big 


Put  your  stock  in  the  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  class.  The  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
your  horses,  cattle,  cheep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  use 

Pratts 

Animal  Regulator 

This  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  has  stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  farmers  who  make  stock  keep¬ 
ing  pay  big  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  tones 
tip  the  whole  system  in  a  natural 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite — 
aids  digestion — regulates  the 
bowels — -eupels  irritating  worms 
— prevents  sickness — increases 
strength,  growth  and  production. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

Pratts  Products  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Dfcmand  Pratts — refuse  substitutes.  If 
necessary,  write. 

to  Write  today  for  €6 -page 

«  Stock  Book— FREE.  SW+ 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  W 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  ■  w 

Regulator  and 

Philadelplua^^YO^^ 
Chicago  \  \ 

Toronto 


^  GET  MT 
NEW  BUGGY  BOOK 

FREE  iv 


The  greatest  , 
t'  vehicle  cat-  | 

F  aI'J*e,v«r 

printed  —  »  ’ 
brtiiKt 
it— gUXtpHl.l. 


Fnmona  fur  bounty.  comfort  and 
quality.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  now  in  u.ie,  My  new  cat-  i 
alojj  tells  how  I  have  split  the  . 
price— now  onlyS39.25  and  up.  ,\ 
160  style*  to  choose  from. 
Writ-todav.  H.C.Pheipi, t'rn. 
n*  otoo  mig.  co.  4 

Bicha  «B 

Coimukut,  0 


_  I  Civ. 

r  30  Days 
Fro.  Rood 
T.»t  —  Two 
V.  »r»  Guaranto., 


Clutch  Pulley 


Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
tho  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  end  put  to  work  any¬ 
where,  No  longer. neccusary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breaking.  Iheavy  weight  en¬ 
gines.  with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  aa  much,  per  horse¬ 
power,  but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  nnd  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Par  Horsepower 

The4H. P. weighson]yl90!b3.  Mountedon 
iron  truck,  as  3hown  below,  it  maybe  puHed 
around  anywhere, 


_ _ _ _ _  machines  in 

the  field,  such  as  grain  and  cornl>lnders.  no- 


sh.  p.  lone 

190  iw.  Truck  Book  fi 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

8*7  Worth  21. t  StrMt  Lincoln,  H# 


Feed  Dealers  and  Dairymen  busiufNs."  It  evident 

Bureau  of  Ob-opemtic 
1'abt  I  part  merit  of  Agriculti 

[The  papers  are  well  filled  with  stories  "  /.  bead 

about  the  activities  of  the  N.  Y.  Retail  ,  u  ioU  p,nt. 
Feed  Dealers'  Association  in  their  relation  ^XDtouoe.  demanded 
to  dairymen.  The  following  statement  is  ,,  .  e  kept  right  alt 

taken  from  the  records]  the  board.  Marc  Doli 

_  IIow  did  you  get.  r 

RESTT.TS  of  r  n  VKSTtn  \Tio  v. — Black-  “Politically.  We  1 

mail,  grand  larceny,  bribery,  conspiracy,  tion  smothered."’ 
and  political  revenge  are  only  a  few  This  was  the  begin 

of.  the  things  which  the  Wicks  legis-  tionai  testimony.  J 
ifltivc!  committ.ee  hfls  tuvned  tip  us  by*  in^rod  away  for  a  ]ou 
products  of  its  milk  investigation.  What  closing  who  did  the  lot 
sot  out  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  purely  dealers  at  Albany.  T 
economic  aspects  of  the  milk  situation  basic  principles  “lb 
ran  plumb  into  dark  and  devious  ways,  erativ**  Bureau  interfi 
which  the  attorney  for  the  committee  ness?”  lie  asked, 

openly  hinted  might  lead  to  criminal  “  \\\>  feel  that  in  t 

prosecution.  Many  of  the  letters  and  toilers  wo  have  a  per 

much  of  the  recent  evidence  of  the  Wicks  the  same  as  any  otlu 
committee  will  be  laid  before,  the  Alter-  fail  to  recognize  tile  j 
ne.v  (tenoral  tor  his  action.  One  of  the  sidling  to  tho  consuin 
latest  developments  was  documentary  vidually  are  exlendiu, 
evidence  on  the  part  of  feed  men  showing  tent  conservatively  < 
conspiracy  to  prevent  co-operative  bodies  individual  dealer  is  c 
of  farmers  from  buying  grain  directly  in  perhaps  half  that  ain 
carload  lots  from  the  millers.  Incidental  a  stock  equal  to  that 
to  this  a  threat  has  been  made  in  writing  take  notes  of  all  those 
t<>  kill  Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks  politi*  why  we  object  to  it." 
call.v  for  his  ‘‘pernicious  activity”  in  jfr.  Carrier  testifa 
delving  into  tho  secret  methods  of  the  Dealers’  Association 
grain  men.  .•  800  members,  each  of 

A  Far- beaching  Inquiry. — The  dis-  (,t  $3*  Shown  n 

closures  that  were  made  at  the  re-  Foil  passed  by  bis  : 

cent  hearings  in  Cooperstown,  Richfield  blitted  it  was  designer 
Springs  and  Clinton  exceeded  even  the  pass  through  the  hand 
expectations  of  the  committee  members  retailer  before  being  sc 
themselves.  Letters  which  made  them  Object  to  Grain  , 
fairly  gasp  were  brought  to  light  by  the  paragraphs  in  the 
Judge  George  Y\ .  "Ward,  who  knows  some-  to  farm  agents  designa 
thing  about  the  milk  business  himself.  0f  feed. 

Compared  with  some  of  the  testimony  ‘'Your  real  reason, 

adduced  at  the  earlier  sittings  of  tho  Ward,  “is  that  the 
committee,  the  latest  revelations  are  Competent  to  analyze  ; 
startling,  as  showing  the  far-reaching  ‘‘That  would  be  a  in 

effect  of  the  investigation  and  how  it  it."  admitted  the  wit 
touches  the  pockets  of  many  tradespeople,  fact." 
who  have  been  lining  their  uests  at  the  “Then,  if  he  wet* 
expense  of  the  farmer,  it.  shows  how  the  would  not  object  to 
dairyman  has  been  "getting  it  going  and  brands V" 
coming,’’  at  both  cuds  of  the  line;  and,  “Well,  Fll  stick  by 
at  that,  the  committee  has  not  touched  jt  stands.”  hedged  the 
on  distribution  abuses  in  New  York.  It  “Then  your  real  r 
is  leaving  that  for  New  Y'.irk  to  handle,  reference  to  the  comp- 
everybody  lots  known— that  is.  every-  agent,’’  persisted  the 
body  who  lins  been  iu  touch  with  the  <r,,t  m,  further  admissi 
dairy  situation—  the  abuses  that  had  "  ,,  r 

sprung  up  ur/urnd  the  producing  and  .  ' '  . . 

buying  end  of  the  business,  how;. accounts  S2U<  hm  t'Nsoeu 

hive  been  doctored,  <  how  '  collusion  has  1”  d<  Rat  pohtieall.v 
been  practised  between  they  big  dairy  I  t;,V‘ s  l,,u'I>ose  in  pro 
companies  and  health  inspectors,  how  buying  Kv  fanners,  ant 
skimmed  milk  has  been  shipped  to  New  f"  . T)a.v  profits  to  .1" 
York,  and  lmw  farmers  have  been  given  ,  :!lj''  11 V.  1U  'u.,SIn'1 

"the  short  end  of  the  stick”  in  general,  he  said.  lie  contend 
All  these  abuses  have  been  known.  It.  costs  the  mamifaetu 
remained  only  for  Senator  Wicks  and  through  co-operative 
his  colleagues  to  make  them  a  matter  of  through  legitimate 
official  record,  sworn  to.  JJ anl  Showed  letters 

the  grain  dealers  had 

J  HE  1  ltAlf.  OF  the  Ffko  Man. —  vi*nt  direct  carload  sab 
Rut  not  so  many  knew  the  extent  to  One  letter  said,  “It  h 
which  the  feed  men  had  been  mauipti-  to  the  regular  dealer.’ 
luting  things  to  got  their  share  of  the  the  admission  that  1 
sooils  while  the  farmer  “paid  the  freight.”  that  he  had  written  1 
This  line  of  testimony  began  to  break  timers  telling  them  t- 
loose  at  Cooperstown  August.  29,  and  meats  to  consumers  t 
kept  up  the  next  day  at  Richfield  Springs,  dealers.” 
and  on  August  80  at  Clinton.  It  w:as  "Did*  you  understar 
Ilans  Hansen,  a  Dane,  of  Clintouville.  Ward,  “that  that  wi 
N.  Y who  told  the  committee  at  the  penal  code  of  t 
Cooperstown  he. had  been  unable  to  buy  York?” 
grain  in  car  lots  from  certain  dealers  in  "No.  sir.” 

Otsego  County.  .  To  make  a  Jnull mutter  “Have  yon  had  udv 
worse,  he  told  how  one  dgnler  approached  "Nut  to  uuv  extent.' 

him  with  the  proposition  that  he  “might  Protecting  the 

be  able  to  fix  it  up, .  if  he  (Hansen!  contended  tin 

would  slip  him  a  .$10  hill.”  This  started  7.,‘t .(i|er  fias  the  right 
the  committee  on  the  feed  trail,  and  on  ti  {Vr  j  is  business  ‘ 
August  MO,  Charles  Carrier  put  in  an  timfs  attempts  Weil  i.' 
.ndmpi.y  hull r  or  two  under  Judge  Ward’s  oranB,.^'  fartn 

persistent  grilling.  Mr.  Currier  is  presi-  ti  .msoeial inns  were 
dent  of  the*  New;  York  State  Retail  Feed  sillPP'  they'  had' no  ov« 
Dealers’  Assmuakon  When  ho  got  ,.xt ,nded  no  credit, 
through.  Judge  \>urd  asked  him  if  he  1(lft  th(,  M 

knew  that  the  officers  of  the  association  x1  V  ...nrurm- 

had  laid  themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  ' VKKrteiatbm  said 
$5.CKM  1,  and  imprisonment.  Judge  Ward  be  sworn  to  explain  so 
told  the  w  itness  he  had  indulged  in  ex-  u-.'  ,  told  him  he  mig 
tortiun  and  blackmail.  Tim  counsel  for  TvSluSS 

the  committee  said  he  would  turn  the  that  lu.  changed  his 
evidence  over  to  the  Attorney  General.  take  thp  staml.  But  ] 
The  evidence  included  a  mass  of  letters  s,.ns.llinn  flf  all  was 
which  were  read  into  the  Wicks  records.  Jlut  <ljlly  thp  wicks  e 

Fating  ui>  Frofits. — These  disclos*  for  poltical  defeat  by 
arcs  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  but  that  the  State  De 
committee.  During  the  hearings  in  1G  and  Markets  is  the  “fii 
counties,  again  and  again  had  cropped  ism.”  and  is  fit.  for  si 
out  testimony  about  the  impossibility  terosting  testimony  tl 
of  securing  grain  in  car  lots.  This  is  tors  made  when  they 
one  of  the  items  that  cats  up  the  profits  testimony  at  Clinton 
of  the  business,  and  makes  milk  pro-  Under  date  of  August 
d action  expensive.  It  was  expected  II.  M.  King,  secretary 
there  would  be  some  testimony  from  ere,  to  51.  J.  Madge 
grain  dealers;  but  the  assertions  of  the  association,  contained 
president  were  beyond  any  admissions  which  were  placed  iu 
Judge  Ward  expected  to  obtain  from  Wicks  committee: 
that  source.  There  was  one  letter  from  rp|(E  Go-oPERATIVE 
the  files  of  flic  association  which  indi-  fiq.,,  i'  r.-ve  dimr 
eated  that  the  grain  dealers  had  vigor-  („.„llPn(Ti VP  bureau  of 
ousiy  opposed  the  sale  by  a  Western  rnPnt  of  Agriculture  In 
dealer  of  a  car  of  gram  to  the  Jordan-  business  by  the  assoei 
villa  farm  of  M.  G.  Brunner,  of  Little  ...1,1  ..,,,...,.,1  ...  ai  i-  w 
Falls.  “Your  association  was  trying  to  tlt.:i  7  v,,  1,1 

ferret  out  the  private  business  relations  “The  writer  has 

°f  f  Til'  VV- J?r(-Un-’i}1';  U!  t111!01'  promise  to  send  you  si 

west  ot  the  Mississippi,  remarked  Judge  „  rel.ltion  to  the  Fan, 

Ward.  "It.  was  none  of  your  business  ,, fleeting  vour ^busin 
whatever,  but  you  were  trying  to  extort  V'L  State  Department 
money  from  this  firm.  It  is  plain  ex-  ,  t  Tln-re  was  u  c 
tortiun.  and  you  ought  to  be  indicted  for  t  Alban v  but  our  as 
it  m  every  county  where  you  have  op-  to  |t  it‘out  of  busint. 
crated— and  tried  by  a  jury  of  dairymen."  orKUI,ized  a  maul 

Put  a  State  Sureau*  Out  of  Bust-  companies  throughout 
ness. — Then  Judge  Ward  opened  a  let-  always  held  that  the 
ter  and  read.  “Our  association  was  able  couraged  and  used  its 
to  put  the  State  Food  pureau  out  of  organize,  them.” 


FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 


AND  AM.  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  cab  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 


The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  "booklet  on  tho 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  tan  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  coni  ugious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
eatnc  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DTP  No.  1  is  KiiHyto  Use- Reli¬ 
able— Fur  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 


H  SentonTrial.  Fully  C.uaran- 

|  HP  teed.  Fa.v  riiunlnp,  i-uiily  cleaned. 

■  Skims  warm  or  cold  millt.  Bowl  a 

sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairj 
islargo  or  small  obtain  kandeome  eutaloc.  Addren,  ^  ’ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.b^,‘u;“n.y. 


Backs  this  saw.  It  Is  tits  bast  and  ehaspast  saw  madt, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOI 
*$7.90  fll  \  Portable  C«n 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  f7.0G  aj»w  turulo  to 
wUieli  ripjiixtg  tikble  con 

k<0  Added.  Oimrrtntucd 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  efitiy  factory. 
Send  for  catalog, 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 


Box  3.  Belleville.  Pa. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

Wi*  tiMhuiU-c  this nmchlne  to  spread,  uccucjitnly  und  ptmiUroly,  100 
♦*»  Jt.AOO  lLs.  in.*t  a«*iv  .any  nfuriular  material  Why  the  1  ditruii,  dry, 
heavy,  nr  liRlit.  With  special  equipment  we  will  diatrlhiih*  core 
Ifrne,  emit  ground  lime  atone,  etc.  iFritw  fvr  InntkUl  H  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


ft  A  An  CADMO  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 
llUUll  rAKIVId  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Tell  us  what  kiml  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  yon  can  pay  and  we  will  semi  you  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  jost  such  places,  CENTRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  ,  Oneida.  New  York 

Other  offices  tlirougmmt  the  State. 


PROSPRItlTT  IN  CANADA -*000.000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  in  1015.  Fnoruious  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheal  aver¬ 
age,  ati.io  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  2B.75 
bushels  per  acre  iu  Saskatchewan,  U8.B0  bushels 
per  acra  lu  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  And 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  nil  tuxes;  no  taxes  oa  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Paid  tie  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
lurid  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  nnd  the  government  gmirnutees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  UYe ;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  auy 
lime.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  In  improvements  iu  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Beady-made 
farms  foe  sals.  Special  ensy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  formers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  Wo  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  laud;  we  want  the  laud  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  hook.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Are.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta.  Canada, 
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BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  fractionally  down  and 
tip  during  the  closing  slightly  higher  and  de¬ 
cidedly  firm.  Quality  of  (lie  current  make  is 
averaging  better,  owing  to  cooler  weather.  City 
made  and  packing  stock  are  selling  well. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  .  34  @  :>4 »j£ 

Good  to  Choice  ...  . .  32  @  ;t3\) 

Rower  (Joules .  28  @  81 

Dairy,  ben .  32tu@  33 

Common  to  Good . . .  25  &  30 

City  made .  25  @  28 

Packing  Stock .  23  @  20 

Process  . . . .  25  @  30 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  82  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  have  advanced  again,  sales  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  being  re  purled  from  1H'._.  to  10 
cents,  the  latter  from  Plymouth,  Win.  There  is 
some  export  inquiry,  but  very  little  business  de¬ 


veloping. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  .  19  ,@  Uihj 

Good  to  choice . 18  1®  !0 

Lower  grades .  15  @  17 

Daisies,  best .  10  @  I9«j[ 

Toung  Americas .  20  @  20Hj 

Bklms,  best .  15  @  16 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  li 


Salamanca,  1 S  Vy 
"Watertown  N.  Y  .  lSJ-jj 
Cuba.  N.  Y..  18M 
T.itllO  Calls.  N.  Y.  )8« 

1'lymouth.  Wis.,  18@19 

EGGS. 

The  only  scarcity  noted  Is  in  fancy  white  of 
large  nixes,  which  are  salable  at  close  to  50 
cents.  Stocks  of  qualities  from  medium  down 
are  large,  the  range  of  SO  to  85  cents  covering 
a  large  amount,  of  business,  Prices  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  of  storage  arc  one  cent  higher, 
and  some  large  profits  are  evidently  being  ,aken. 
The  latest  Government  report  from  221  storages 
puts  the  quality  in  coM  storage  at  143,000,000 
dozens,  or  14,000,000  less  than  iu  August. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  16  1®  48 

Medium  to  good .  38  @  42 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  4(1  @  42 

Common  to  good .  30  @  35 

Storage  . .  26  @  31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  1b.... . 22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb . . .  22  @  23 

Fowls  .  18  @  22 

Roosters  . .  13  @  14 

Geese .  12  1®  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  .  30  @  85 

Old  . 25  @  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  31  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  27  @  29 

Fowls .  .  18  a  22 

Ducks,  Spring......  . 20  @  21 

Squabs,  doc .  125  @  5  5o 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  . .  6  50  @11)40 

Bulls .  4  60  @  4  65 

Cows  .  4  1)0  1®  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  . . 13  00  (silt  50 

Culls .  ...  6  00  @  8  50 

Sheep.  J00  lbs .  6  00  @  7  50 

Lambs  . 10  00  @12  25 

Hogs .  9  50  @1125 


WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  mode  rate  but.  the  market  gen¬ 
erally  Is  strong.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have 
been:  New  York  ami  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine.  8JHi  to  36;  half  blood,  3*1  to  37:  three - 
eighths  blood,  41  to  42.  Ohio  ami  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  39  to  40;  three-eighths 
blood1,  42. 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  85  @  9  80 

Medium  .  8  50  @8  90 

Pea  .  8  76  @  9  40 

Red  Kidney .  8  85  @0  85 

White  Kidney  .  8  90  @9  60 

Yellow. Kye .  7  70  @7  76 

Lima,  California .  6  30  @6  36 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap.,  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7S^ 

Lower  grades .  6As 

Sun  dried . 5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb . . .  7V®  9 

Apricots . 12  @  14 

Peaches .  6  @ 

Currants  . 12  w  14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Choice  apples  nre  scarce,  $4  being  a  common 
price  for  the  standard  Fall  rurlettes,  and  25  or 
60  cents  more  if  extra  choice.  Pears  are  rather 
dull,  there  being  a  surplus  of  poor  Bartletts. 
Peaches  average  low  iu  quality,  many  selling  nt 
$1  pier  bushel  or  under.  Better  grades  readily 
bring  twice*  this  ur  more,  and  some  choice  have 
sold  at  $3  Js*r  ti-busket  crate.  Plum  shipments 
from  Western  New  York  are  increasing;  8- 
p-iuud  baskets  bring  up  to  85  cents,  when  souud, 
others  down  to  15.  Business  in  grapes  is  still 
dull,  as  qualities  are  poor,  and  the  market  is 
full  of  the  YlUfera  kinds  from  the  West. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl . .  2  00  @4  00 

N.W.  Greening .  3  00  @4  75 

Oldenburg  . . 2  U0  @3  00 

Gruvonsteiu  .  2  00  @3  60 

Alexander  ", . . .  2  50  @4  25 

York  Imperial .  2  75  @3  25 

Blush  .  2  00  @3  60 

Fall  Pippin  .  2  60  @4  00 

Twenty-ounce . •„>  0U  @  3  50 

Hubbnrdeton .  2  00  @  3  60 

Western,  box . *..  2  00  @  2  60 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Pears  Bartlett,  bbl .  2  60  @  4  011 

K letter,  bbl . .  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Beckel,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  60 

Clapp  .  2  50  @  4  60 

Anjou  . .  2  00  @  3  60 

Blackberries,  qt . . .  10  .*  18 

Huckelberries.  qt . .  10  @  20 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  5  @  7 

MURkmelons,  bu.  crate .  60  @2  60 

Watermelons,  carload  .  260  00  @  300  00  I 

Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  1  60  @  3  00 

Neaiby,  16-qt.  bkt .  45  @  1  00 

.State 4'urrlnr  . .  75  @100 

Fresh  Figs,  qt  . . .  3  @  14 

G  rapes.  4-lb.  bkt .  8  :<a  10 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  15  @  40 

V  EC  KT  AISLES. 

Potato  market;  stronger,  about  50  cents  per 
barrel  above  last  week.  Primary  markets  are 
very  firm.  Sweet  potatoes  dull  ov-ept  for 


fancy.  Onions  iu  large  surplus  amf  low.  Cab¬ 
bage.  $2  per  100  heads  lower.  Sweet  com 
Hcnm*  and  poor.  Limn  beans  very  plentiful. 
Peppers  and  tomatoes  lower. 

Potatoes  Maine,  1801  bs .  3  30  @3  50 

Jersey,  bbl.  . 2  76  @8  35 

Lung  Island.  1801  bs . . .  3  50  @3  75 

Bweot  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.... . 1  Oil  @1  25 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @000 

Carrots,  loo  bunches .  1  6U  @  2  00 

Cauliflower-  bbl . .  .........  250  @400 

Cucumbers,  bu .  7b  @  i  25 

Pickles.  bbl.,  ..  , . ,....  6  00  @8  011 

Cm, luigc.  BIO . . .  4  Ut)  @6  00 

Sweet  Corn.  ti«arby.  100  .  1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  60  @  9U 

Lima  Beans,  bu.  .  .  50  @  1  00 


■Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Onions.  Orange  Co..  1001b.  bag .  1  00  ffl  1 76 

Jersey,  bu .  To  ®  1  00 

Ohio.  100  lb.  lmg . 1  75  @  1  85 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  125  @3  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  76  @160 

Turnips,  bbl  .  2  50  @3  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  150  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  1  50 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  .  75  @  1  On 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  150  @2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  60  @  80 

Okra,  bu . 50  @2  00 

HOPS. 

Mate,  prime  to  choice .  ......  36  @  38 

Medium  to  good . 34  @  35 

Old  stock .  4  @  6 

Pacific  coast. .  13  @  14 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  50 

No.  2 .  22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  U0  @22  00 

New.  as  to  quality,  ,  . 15  00  @23  00 

Straw,  Bye . . . . —  .....1300  @1600 


GRAIN. 

"Wheat  remains  at,  its  recent  high  level  the 
latest  crop  reports  strengthening  speculative  de¬ 
mand.  Broomhall  states  that  Europe  will  be 
in  the  market  for  about  240.000,000  bushels 
from  NUfth  America  if  available.  Corn  lias 
dropped  below  ?1.  as  crop  reports  are  more 
favorable. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  178  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . . .  96  @  97 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  7  50  @  8  45 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  busb .  51  @  52 

Kye.  tree  from  onion .  1  30  @1  33 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat. .  1  20 

Corn  . .  66 

Oats .  31 

Paris,  wheat .  1  75 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  25  00  @  26  50 

Middlings .  26  00  81  60 

Red  Dog . 33  00  84  00 

Corn  Meal .  35  00  36  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb . . .  2  20  @2  75 

Sissatras .  65  @  75 

White-green  .  3  75  @4  00 

cedar  Leaf .  80  @  35 

Wood  .  .  14  @  Hi 

Penneroyal .  1  60  @  1  85 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz....  .  50  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  46  @  48 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  40 

Tub.  choice  . .  34  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  3) 

Broilers,  Common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  21 

Fowls  . 25  @  27 

Leg  ot  lamb. . . . .  21  @  24 

Lamb  chops . . .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef . . .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops . 20  @  23 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  @  22 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  15 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  @  It) 

Cabbage,  head  .  IU  ®  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  35  @  60 

Tomatoes,  doz . .  ..  25  @  30 

Peaches,  qt . .  15  @  20 


Receipts  at  Now  York  during  week  ending  Sept. 
14,  m«: 

Butter,  Ills .  4.371,840 

Eggs.  d<M . . .  2,354.460 

Dressed  poultry,  likgS . 12.694 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . 5,006 

Cotton,  bales  . 27,559 

Apples,  bids.  . . 29.933 

Lemons,  boxes  . 3.706 

Onions,  sacks  . .  40.059 

Oranges,  boxes  . 27,326 

Potatoes,  bbls .  45,631 

Corn,  bush .  78.400 

Hay,  tons  . .5,117 

Outs,  bush .  7H2.IIUO 

Rye,  bush:  .  23,750 

Wheal,  bush .  3,341.600 

Rosin,  bids .  11.904 

Bpls.  Turn.,  bl.ls .  1.518 

Tar,  bbls .  1,218 


GOVERNMENT.  CROP  FIGURES. 

The  September  statement  puts  the  wheat  yield 
at  tit)  per  rent,  of  1915,  or  (ill, <8)0,000  bushels. 
This  is  43.000,000  bushels  under  the  August 
estimate. 

Corn  has  suffered  largely  from  drought,  and  in 
the  extreme  northern  sections  some  litis  already  I 
been  cut  by  frost.  Eurly  corn  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  belt  is  safe  from  front,  but 
large  quantities  will  need  to  stand  until  the 
last  of  September.  The  estimated  yield,  based 
on  present  outook,  will  be  2,710,ooo, 000  bushels, 
or  840.000.0(H)  less  than  last  year. 

Oats  promise  1,281,000,000  bushels,  or  3<>9,uon,- 
000  less  than  in  191.5.  Barley  will  yield  184,- 
1)00,000.  and  rye,  41, 900.000.  The  shortage  of 
these  five  principal  grains  over  last  year  is 
1,115.300.000  bushels. 

Comparisons  of  other  crops  are: 


1910.  1915. 

Pi  da  toes,  bu .  8l8.u00.000  3-59, 000,0m) 

Apples,  bbls .  07,700,000  70, Too, boo 

liny,  tons  .  80.200.000  8.5,200,000 

Tobacco,  lbs . 1,224,000,000  l.oiil ,1100,000 

Cotton,  bales  .  1 1.800,000  11.200,000 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Batter— Best  creamery  .  30  (S>  87 

Common  to  good  .  HU  @  34 

Eggs— Best  nearby  .  40  @  4t 

Gathered  .  30  ®  35 

Live  Fowls  . 19  to)  21 

Broilers  . 21  (is  22 

Dressed  Fowls  .  22  (ai  24 

Broilers,  nearby  .  30  @  32 

Appls.  bill .  2.25  (oi  3.50 

Pearlies,  %-bu.  basket  .  40  @1.00 

Muskiiielous,  rVlm .  50  (a)  75 

Potatoes,  barrel  .  1  25  (oi  2.75 

Sweets,  barrel  .  1.50  (/$  2.00 

Onions,  bushel  . .  1 .01)  <u  1.15 

Buy  -No.  1  Timothy . 18.00  m  19.00 

No.  2.  . . iri.uo  c"  i7.no 

No.  8  . ir,,im  of  10.00 

Straw— Best  rye  . 15.00  m  ir.m) 

Short  and  tangled  . 11.110  («  14.01) 

Live  steers.  100  lb.; . 8.25  @10.00 

Cows.  100  lbs .  :i.Tit)  (if  7.25 

Calves.  100  lbs . 10.00  ie  ll.no 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.50  (./  s.,-,0 

Lambs,  luO  lbs,  . y.-.i)  @12,35 


Aug.  L’N.  liny  Si”  to  $18,  heavy  crop, 
(hits  good,  60c;  doji  poor.  $1  per  bu. : 
buckwheat  poor;  potatoes  half  crop,  ut 
Ibis  writing  $1.25  per  bu.  Not  many 
l)eef  cattle  fur  sale  here.  He.*f  in  high 
in  price.  Milcli  cows  anywhere  from  $50 
to  $100.  Milk  1  to  1 1  •>(’.  wholesale.  1  tut- 
(cr  o5<:  per  lb.  Hoc.  Apples  two- 

third  crop,  price  now  otic  fo  7.“*’  per  hit. 
Harden  crops  not  extra  good  on  account 
of  the  hiit.  dry  weather.  o.  P,  \\". 

Aldersou,  I’u. 


Litter 

Carrier 


Saves  half  the  time. 

Cuts  out  back-breaking  labor. 

Makes  the  Gaily  task  of  barn  cleaning  less 
disagreeable. 

Saves  the  full  value  of  wet  manure  and  in¬ 
creases  the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

The  man  or  boy  doesn't  shirk  the  job — keeps  the  « 
bam  more  sanitary,  the  cows  healthy,  increases 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  yield. 

Good  as  New  After  Four  Years  Use 

H.  J.  Slottcn,  owner  of  Walhala  Stock  Farm. 
Somers,  Iowa,  writes:  "The  Litter  Carrier  has 
been  in  daily  ubc  for  four  years  and  has  not 
given  ua  a  bit  of  trouble— is  as  good  today  as 
when  I  bought  it.  It  is  surely  a  labor  saver;  can 
clean  the  barn  in  half  the  time  and  get  the  man¬ 
ure  away  from  the  building  with  little  labor.* 


Louden  Emancipator  Litter  Carrier. 


Have  wide  roller-bearing  trolleys,  powerful  lifting  device— no  hit-or-miss 
.  ratchets.  A  10  or  12  year  old  boy  can  operate 

them  easily  and  safely. 

Built  in  various  styles  to  suit  every  bam; 
tracks  arranged  to  meet  your  special  needs. 

Cost  of  equipment  Is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  enormous  saving  effected  by  it. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  big  illustrated 
Bam  Equipment  Catalog— write  for  it. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co., 

(ESTABLISHED  1867) 

2606  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Lsadei  Doable  End  Feed  Carrier- 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

A  For  . 
gj®  Light 
IiN  Power 


STh is  UiUr-Tlaldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
Power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table— is  astrong,  positive  feeder, 
and  outs  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
muchine  operated  with  sumo  amount  of 
power. 


Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has  the  widely  known,  60-year,  B.  &.  T. 
reputation  behind.it.  That’s  guarantee 
enough.  Buy  one  this  season,  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  and  "thank  your  star"  when  silo- 
filling  time  comes. 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you  write 
us.  Catalog  describing  all  our  line— free. 
Write  today. 

Belcher  A  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Money 

m  Making 
Hints 

In  This  Book 

We  will  *end  thia  160-page 
book  to  you  or  any  other  farmer 
on  request.  Although  it  sells  or¬ 
dinarily  for  One  Dollar,  it  will  be 
6ent  to  you  absolutely  without 
charge. 

This  book  contains  plans, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  scores 
of  farm  buildings — houses,  barns, 
sheds,  silos,  etc.  You  cannot  help 
but  profit  by  reading  it.  While  i 
is  issued  primarily  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal ” 

it  is  not  like  the  usual  run  of  books 
designed  for  advertising  purposes. 
It  is  published  by  a  firm  of  architects 
whose  suggestions  for  better,  bigger- 
money-making  farms  were  nut  in¬ 
fluenced  by  us  in  any  way. 

They  Imve  planned  the  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  farms  and  have  put 
into  this  book  details  which  will  help 
swell  y  our  profits  no  matter  what  size 

rour  fat  m  is  or  what  you  grow.  Ask 
or  Book  No.  13. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk  Virginia 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas... 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . . . 

California  Fruits.  Wiekson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh..., 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals 

Plumb  . . . . 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul 

ture.  Robinson . 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser.  .Law... 
Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport.... 

Hens  lor  Profit.  Valentine . 

Diseasea  of  Poultry.  Salmon.... . 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rare)  N«w-Yerk«r,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYerk 


P  ’  - ' ' 

•  -■ 


1916, 


Build  for  a  lifetime 

Build  in  concrete  so  that  your  work  will  be  permanent  and  will 
cost  nothing  to  maintain.  With  ordinary  farm  help  and  farm  tools, 
you  can  easily  build  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  milkhouses, 
engineliouses  and  other  small  buildings. 

A  concrete  watering  trough 

is  watertight,  sanitary  and  practically  indestructible.  If  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
are  provided,  it  will  need  no  attention  whatever. 

A  watering  trough,  to  feet  square  and  3  feet  high,  can  be  built  by  two  men  in  3*4 
days.  It  requires  only  5  J4  barrels  of  cement,  2  cubic  yards  of  sand,  4  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  or  stone  and  25  yards  of  chicken  wire  3  feet  wide  for  reinforcement. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  of  these  materials. 

Free  Atlas  Farm  Book 

It  tells  you  what  yon  ran  build  with  ordinary  farm  he!  a  and  tools;  Innv  to  make  forms, 
and  how  to  mix,  poor  and  finish  concrete.  (Vet  a  copv  from  your  Adas  dealer  or  send 
coupon  below.  When  you  build,  ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

tUml'.'rs  of  tfrf  Portland  Comat!  Assoriatinn 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Poston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


igjKiyfKiS 


A  Climbing  Cow 

Chin  you  toll  me  how  to  prevent  n  row 
from  walking  over  ;i  stone  wall  fence? 
\Yc  have  never  seen  her  jump  over  a 
rail  fence,  but  a  stone  wall  is  her  de¬ 
light;  it  matters  not  if  there  is  a  rail 
above  the  wall,  site  will  walk  rigid  up 


V  >0  U-  i I  RiVwJ? » * » vVV(  jit  ’•  A»  ■' v'jTvr  y/v r/.  r;  V-  tfd.  CTC  t'lla  It'r  -c 

30  broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  bank  building,  Chicago, 


V5  \>V  »N'  i  •  .V.'MS?  W.I  •;  (» 

Tub  Atlas  Poktlanu  Cembk  r  Co, 


Send  meBook  "  Concrete  on  the  F  inn."  I  expect  to  builda. 


Name  and  Address: 


DON’T  Put  Your 
NEW  CORN 

Into  a  RAT  House 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 


Ordinary  wood  cribs  harbor  rats,  mica 
end  other  vermin  which  destroy  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  corn  every  year. 

Starvotbomoutimd  Mveyourcornby  imtUosujj 


By  using 

best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  ‘‘Grange.*’ 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eipeusM  canned  .by  painta 
fadinii.  obalkiUR  and  peeling  Vsluaido  information 
fret  to  you.  w  ith  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  bbvo  you  money, 

D.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  NX 


Cost  no  more  than  wood — last 

a  life-time  Made  of  rust-proof, 
perforated,  gn  1  v  a  rt  i  v. ed  iron. 
Come  in  auctions.  Easily  put  up.. 

FIRE-PROOF,  RAT-PROOF 
Lightning-proof,  weather-proof, 
bird-prof  ,f,  thief-proof— core  corn 
better;  keep  It.  drier:  free  from 
mould.  Munyslzen  &.etyle«.  Prieo’doW. 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  Fre»  c»l»!ok. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  w'U.’Uioo. 


I  Low  rteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
J  loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
f  niah  Wliwl"  to  lit  any  axle,  to 

r  carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  mint  free. 

EMPIREMFG.COm  Box  396,  Quincy, lib 


A  i#  J  F,  Oyer  25.000,000  rods  firo wn 
jf  .<w  51,  J  Fence  already  sold  to  400 ,000 
dt  5!'  1  farmers.  Factory  FriccB. 
It,  Freight  Prepaid.  160  styles. 

t%!  Uo  par  rod  up.  Cates  and 
Steel  Posts,  toot  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  6  WIRE- 'CO. 
,5n  .  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street.  New  York 


^  TDKDDCDCI  "Life  in  the  Woods,” 
I  nHr  rLiw.  inns.,  t,-n-  h,,w  t,,  trip 

mink,  skunk,  muakrut.  fox.  etc. ;  make 

V  ^  I  x  V  deadfall.:,  snare-,  rano  skunks  and 
^  foxes  ;  skin  and  stretch  fum;  gather 

roots  and  herbs;  many  other  things.  Fur  N  owx.  hi.:  ill  ns. 
magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  homing, 
llRhlng. woodcraft,  furfiirmlngjlotsof  good  aturied.  Send 
10c.  c  dn  for  copy  of  “Lifo  in  the  :v,hh1»’'  ami  sample 

magazine.  FUR  NRWS,  71 W.  23d  St..  New  Vork,  Room  801 


^We  have  a  million  In  cash  ready  to  pay  you  for  your  furs.  This  means 
safe,  prompt  returns.  \Ve  pay  full  prices  shown  on  our  price  list.  No  deduc¬ 
tions  made  on  pretext  of  commission,  transportation  or  anything  else. 

No  one  pay#  more.  If  higher  prices  are  Quoted  beware  of  deductions. 
Thousands  of  huDtcrs  and  trappers  make  sure  living'  bydepemhng  / 
on  our  -fitlr  Ij'iirmorti  who  unit  others  atay  with  ns.  rs  hy  mu 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Will  save  you  up  to  $100  a  year  over  any 
other  separator.  For  this  reason:  Every  sep¬ 
arator  (except  Sharpies)  will  lose  cream  when 
turned  below  speed  (as  19  out  of  20  people  do). 

Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed — due  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  “Suction-feed”  invention.  Write  for  our  catalog. 

:  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

-hes:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


and  go  oyer.  We  have  tied  her  head 
I  down  and  we  have  put  a  board  over  the 
!  faee,  but  still  she  climbs.  J\  it.  o. 

JVekskill,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  have  to  ask  our  readers  to 
help  on  this.  Very  likely  some  of  tlu-m 
have  bad  experience  with  a  cow  that  be¬ 
haves  in  this  way.  This  is  not  a  ease  for 
scientific  treatment,  but  plain  horse  sense 
on  the  part  of  practical  men,  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  wlmt.  they  would  do  to 
such  a  cow. 

Stringy  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  cream 
on  the 'milk  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
in  a  cool  place  is  stringy  in  the  morning? 
We  have  no  iee  and  this  stringy  appear¬ 
ance  usually  appears  just  before  the 
milk  sours,  although  when  like  this  it 
does  nut  curdle  in  coffee,  etc-,  hut  it 
could  not  be  used  in  cooking,  as  it  has 
anything  hut  an  appetizing  appearance.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  cause  and  remedy 
if  there  is  one  known.  N,  .T. 

I  judge  that  the  milk  is  not  ropy  or 
slimy  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 
Therefore  the  cow  is  apparently  not 
troubled  with  garget,  and  the  ropiness 
which  you  note  in  your  cream  must  he 
due  to  some  bacterial  contamination  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  this  contamination  quite 
frequently  comes  from  surface  water,  and 
from  utensils  which  have  not.  been  prop¬ 
erly  scalded  or  sterilized.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  difficult  tiling  to  overcome  with¬ 
out  trying  a  few  experiments  on  it.  If  it 
is  true  that  your  milk  is  not  slimy  when 
it  comes  from  the  cow,  then  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  you  bo  careful  in  scalding  and  steril¬ 
izing  utensils,  with  which  the  milk  and 
cream  come  in  contact,  and  see  whether 
this  does  not  overcome  the  trouble. 

H.  F.  J. 


Leaking  Milk 

1.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  a  cow  that  leaks  her  milk?  She  is  a 
three-year-old.  Sh*-  has  milked  once  and 
is  to  freshen  again  in  July.  I  have  milked 
her  all  Winter  once  a  day.  1  he  milk 
rims  out  of  her  teats  in  a  stream.  2. 
Have  you  any  way  to  tell  if  a  mare  is 
with  foal?  She  foab'd  last  May.  F.  it. 

New  York. 

1.  Milk  twice  a  day.  If  milk  continues 
to  leak  apply  candle  wax  freely  to  the 
ends  of  the  tips  or  paint  with  flexible 
collodion,  or  put  on  rubber  thimbles  or 
wide  tapes.  2.  The  upper  Hanks  become 
hollow  and  the  abdomen  distended,  and 
when  gestation  is  advanced  the  foal  may 
he  seen  to  move  when  the  mare  drinks 
cold  water.  A  veterinarian  can  decide 
the  matter  by  palpation  of  the  uterus  by 
waj  of  I  he  rectum.  A.  S.  A. 


Feed  one  pound  of  mixture  to  four  or 
five  pounds  milk  produced  daily. 

2.  I  should  say  it  would  he  better  to 
mix  up  say  a  month's  supply  of  grain 
and  hoof  scrap  for  your  poultry  rather 
than  a  six  months’  supply.  it.  f.  .7. 

Peanuts  and  Stock 

To  begin  with,  l  will  say  that  I  am  a 
Northern  man  who  spent  about  20  years 
farming  in  three  Southern  States,  so  I 
know  the  conditions.  I  love  the  South 
and  its  people  and  would  be  glad  to 
help  them.  Perhaps  1  will  he  called  a 
dreamer  hut  let  it  be  so.  Peanut  oil 
is  a  delightful  oil,  good  for  all  kinds  of 
cooking  even  to  cake-making,  it  is  a 
good  salad  oil  and  good  to  use  on  bread 
in  place  of  butter.  We  all  like  it  better 
than  olive  oil,  and  we  are  in  an  olive 
location  where  the  very  best  oil  is  made. 
My  idea  is  this:  Perhaps  it  will  need  the 
bankers  and  business  men  to  start  it,  but 
take  nay  location  in  the  coastal  plain, 
put  in  an  oil  mill,  get  the  farmers  to 
agree  to  raise  a  certain  acreage  for  a 
series  of  years,  also  furnish  them  milch 
cows,  start  a  creamery,  extract  the  oil 
from  the.  nuts,  and  feed  the  peanut  cake 
or  meal  that  is  left  to  the  cows  and 
hogs.  It  is  a  good  food  for  anything; 
everything  on  the  farm  likes  peanuts, 
from  the  children  to  the  hens. 

The  pea u ut  is  a  legume  and  soil  im¬ 
provin';  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  or  marl 
are  the  needed  fertilizers.  The  vines  are 
a  line  cow  feed  and  will  furnish  the 
roughage.  Now  who  can  *  say  that  a 
community  that  will  cut  out  one-half  the 
cotton  and  follow  the  above  scheme  for 
10  years  will  not  he  rich  in  soil  and 
pocket?  A.  F.  A. 

Sores  on  Udder 

Some  of  our  cows  have  sores  on  their 
feats  and  udders  which  we  suppose  is  cow 
pox.  Does  this  sound  like  it.  and  what 
can  he  done  for  it?  First  a  bunch  is  no¬ 
ticed  about  as  large  as  a  beau,  later  it 
comes  to  a  head  and  breaks  and  pus  runs 
out.  It  sometimes  is  slow  in  healing  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  where  if  is  disturbed  in 
milking  and  it  makes  milking  difficult. 
Some  of  the  same  cows  hud  it  last.  M  in¬ 
ter.  and  we  supposed  if  it  were  cow  pox 
they  would  not  have  it  a  second  time. 

New  York.  E.  A.  A. 

False  cow  pox  is  common  and  is  a  filth 
disease  from  dirty  floors,  or  wet  milking 
and  other  .sources  of  contamination.  It 
probably  is  present  in  the  cases  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Cleanse  the  affected  udders  and 
then  rub  iodine  ointment  upon  the  sores 
as  often  as  seems  to  he  necessary.  Milk 
affected  cows  last.  .So  far  as  possible 
prevent  causes  mentioned.  A.  s.  A- 
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chocked  demand.  Fresh  receipts  are  very 
.  20  830  moderate  in  amount.  Nearby  are  44 ; 

Eastern,  28  to  85.  There  is  fair  export 
.  37  1,454  demand.  Said  Green  &  Co. :  “The  ap- 
.  31  1,506  pcaranee  of  largo  lots  of  cold  storage  eggs 
brought  out  by  the  profit  in  sight,  has  put 
.  12  1,278  a  check  on  further  advance  in  the  market 
for  the  present.  These  eggs  bring  29  to 
. .  52  1,808  80e.  just  as  they  come  out.” 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  INCREASING, 

'  29  1,1,8  More  and  larger  chickens  are  coming 
each  ■week  now,  also  more  fowls.  Poul- 
••  ‘21  i  •- -G3  t ry men  have  been  weeding  out  the  aged 
osgrovk.  .September  moltera  which  are  considered 
not  worth  boarding  till  Spring.  Coops  of 
s  tailless,  piufentkery  birds  are  numerous. 

,  ,  The  market  holds  up  wonderfully,  but  is 

i  onmidiK  allowing  signs  of  easing  off.  It  is  becom- 
lost  like  a  to  get.  the  top  prices,  and  buyers 

On  PTim-  arc  more  fussy  about  grades  and  weights. 
v,,:iu  .i-hitrt  Resort  hotels  are  closing.  live  fowls 
aide  water  bring  18  to  20,  or  2.'!  to  24c.  dressed, 
e  inner  nr  Most  sales  of  mixed  chickens  are  22c. 
ad  but  the  Native  roasters  are  83  to  35c.  dressed, 
o  do-  has  and  broilers,  27  to  28c. 
water,  also  HAY  and  feed. 

castor  oil.  The  market  is  full  of  low  grade  and 
■ever,  (  an  damaged  hay.  The  small  proportion  of 
°-  K-  strictly  No.  1  brings  $20  hut  most  lots 

grade  to  sell  at  $17  to  $18,  many  contain¬ 
ing  clover  mixed.  Coarse  Eastern  hay  is 
$15  to  $18;  Swale,  $11  to  $13.  Rye 
straw,  $13  to  $14.  The  grain  market  is 
firm  without  much  change.  Corn  meal  is 
$1.95.  Some  dealers  are  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  hominy  feed,  which  at  $1.80  can 
be  retailed  lower  than  yellow  meal.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  is  $37  per  ton,  and  bran  $26.50. 

FRESH  MEATS  STEADY. 

Choice  veal  holds  at  16  to  17c. ;  Fall 
lambs,  15  to  16c. ;  mutton,  10  to  12c. 
Choice  Western  beef  is  15  to  16c..  and 
country  dressed  cow  beef,  11  to  12%c. 
Prices  are  maintained  throughout  and 
the  situation  is  unchanged. 

CHOICE  LIVE  STOCK  WANTED. 

The  market s  at  Brighton  and  Water- 
town  have  been  paying  firm  prices  for 
everything  from  calves  to  milch  cows,  al¬ 
though  arrivals  of  all  kinds  have  been 
fairly  numerous.  Fancy  calves  are  12  to 
12%e. ;  others,  10%  to  11c.;  lambs,  9  to 
10c. ;  and  sheep,  6  to  8c.  Good  hogs  are 
10%  to  11c.,  and  dressed  hogs.  1.8%  to 
14c.  A  carload  of  very  fancy  steers  ai  d 
cows  sold  at  7  to  10c.;  other  steers,  0% 
to  8%e.,  and  cows,  5  to  7%c.  Arrivals 
of  milch  cows  have  been  more  moderate 
lately,  and  have  sold  well  at  a  general 
range  of  $40  to  $120.  Fairly  young,  two- 
can  Holsteins  bring  about  $75.  G.  b.  f. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


^  Ifuror#*  Mir  ytetd  whoa  price*  are  hhrh«mt. 

1?  fltfC  mrittig  lOOTO'llfOt*,  RcSuftP  ti@- 
p*n<loo  what your **<i your pullet*  NO ty. 

*llen'»  Ouir»nU«d  Food* 

w  I  (Jo  mwnj  with  fMinwork.  Ft*  A  nit*  *~u*r  - 
JV  anl«*<J.  NOW'S  the  time  to  start  'em 
|r  rlclit.  Wnto  m»  today  I 

Allen  Milling  Co.. 0eft.5,  NiigaraFalls.N.T. 


The  forty-fifth  week  shows  an  output  J'  "nvou'  ann'J'e"’  lorb . 

of  3,025  eggs.  Not  a  pen  in  the  contest  obed  c  KnigUt,  Rbo(lo  l8lnil(T . 

reached  50,  except  the  Oregons ;  they  laid  Oregons. 

52,  and  take  first,  place  for  the  week.  Two  Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  . 

pens  tic  for  second  place  with  scores  of  Imperial  Progressives. 

49  each.  They  are  the  Rock  Rose  pen  of  Wm-  “■  m‘u"v  Isl.au* . 

T.  ,  -r,  .  j  ,  Trr  ti  »  Black  Rhinelanders. 

Barred  Rocks,  and  A.  W.  Rumery  s  pen  A  seb^avz,  California 

of  R.  I.  Reds  from  New  Hampshire.  W.  geo.  a.  cc 

E.  Atkinson’s  White  Leghorns  are  third  - 

with  a  record  of  44.  Blackhead  in  Turkey; 

Obed  8.  Knight’s  White  Wyandottes  A  neighbor  has  11  turkeys 
are  gaining  lately  on  Tom  Barron’s  pen,  weeks  old,  lost  about  four  with 

„i,d  lire  now  47  egSS  abend  nud  they  bid  rdreSy"S  "bite” 

fair  to  win  this  contest.  Last  year  Bar-  ination  the  liver  is  blotched  v 
ron’s  Wyandottes  won,  and  this  year  at  spots;  there  is  also  consider* 

the  Newark,  Del.,  contest,  they  are  far  inside,  which  seems  to  flood  tlu 

.  .  gans.  It  is  said  to  he  blackhee 

enough  ahead  of  all  other  pens,  to  make  mvner  Goes  not  know  what  t 

it  practically  certain  they  will  win  that  tried  sulphur  in  the  drinking  \ 
contest  gave  a  dose  of  paregoric  and 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi-  All  of  these  had  no  effect  what 
meat  Station  at  New  Brunswick  is  going  you  give  a  cure  for  above? 
to  start  a  contest  on  different  lines  from  ^ew  Jersey, 
any  of  the  present  egg-laying  contests.  y  rej?rot  that  I  can  give  n< 

Theirs  is  to  he  a  brooding  contest  as  well  this  disease  of  young  turkeys, 
as  egg-laying,  and  it  is  to  continue  for  tipn  of  disease  by  hatching  from  vigorous 
three  years;  the  progeny  of  each  bird  is  stock  and  rearing  under  healthful  eondi- 
to  be  tested  also,  so  it  can  to  some  extent  tions  on  uninfected  soil  seems  to  offer  the 
at  least,  be  ascertained  whether  and  to  only  hope  in  raising  turkeys,  but  these 
what  degree  the  high  laying  mother  trans-  conditions  are  not  as  easily  attained  as 
mits  her  laying  qualities  to  her  daugh-  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  might 
ters.  Also  the  relative  fertility  of  eggs  lead  one  to  think.  Most  soils  upon  which 

and  livability  of  the  chicks  from  different  turkeys  and  other  fowls  have  been  reared 

liens  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  for  years  have  become  infected  with  the 
as  to  feed  and  housing.  This  ought  to  be  disease  producing  organisms  to  which 

a  very  valuable  and  interesting  contest,  turkeys  so  easily  fall  a  prey  and  it  has 

Write  to  I’rof.  Harry  G.  Lewis,  New  become  practically  impossible  to  bring 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  application  blanks,  to  maturity  any  large  numbers  of  poults 
terms,  etc.  The  week’s  record  follows:  in  sections  where  formerly  they  were  a 

„  .  _  ,  _  .  source  of  considerable  income  to  farmers. 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total  A  ffiW  r„,,kt.ys  ;lre  yet  rais(MJ  jn  a]l  of 

A.  B.  Hull,  Connecticut  . . .  36  1 4 13  f|le  Eastern  States  and  some  are  more 

Mrs.  AmlreflK  Hnooks,  i»t*w  \  urk , . . .  *■’  •*’ “  Miipppfl'jful  tvitH  tlipm  tlnn  ntliPi’R  Tint* 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Masaachuset ts, -  34  l.Jott  siKcessnu  tvitn  tiiem  tuan  juris,  nut 

Jules  F.  FruuciiU.  Long  inland .  20  1,668  much  is  more  known  about  the  cause  of 

Iiauipton  Institute.  Virginia  .  26  1,440  their  peculiar  troubles  than  about  the 

FairdcKln  Farms,  New  Hampshire. . .  34  1.510  cure,  and,  as  yet,  no  one  is  able  to  offer 

Oregon1' Agr.r'  CnlK“7^™nn ! ! ! ! ! ! i !  27  lifiTO  any  practicable  means  of  overcoming  the 

Rock  Ko*ii  Farm.  New  York .  40  i,8oa  effects  of  black-head  or  the  other  1U- 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  40  1,490  fections  to  which  turkeys  are  liable. 


tESySj^B  more  '2SSI  larger,  tnorf  tinmn  chlclcst 
heavier  tnwls,  by  free! ini;  rut  bone. 

BW  ||IU||le  LATEST  MODEL 

Iff  Ann  a  bone  cuttck 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  cloy*, 
i  Dry*1  frM  Trill*  No  money  in  advance.  Book  tree. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO..  |  *  MILFORD.  MASS,  Ml 


BREEDER  S  R.  I.  R  EDS 

A  few  very  flne  3  and  4  mouths  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Cock¬ 
erels— verv  choice  stock  for  breedinc— 15  each,  two 
for  $8.  Warren  Farms,  P.  0.  Drawer  84.  Tray,  M.  I. 


TTllviewR  prlc  Highest  score  at  Storr*  Col- 
nut  View  i\.eut>  19H-15.  over  nil  Amer¬ 
ican  breed*;  hatched  in  Vn rmont;  roared  in  Oats- 
kill  Mountains.  Pallets.  $1-$2|  Cockerels,  11-42-83. 
CAROLINE  PUTNEY  -  Purling,  N.Y, 


Standard  Bred,  hi  Ji  rocord  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
O’d  anti  y«tnng  sto'dc.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Bei  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


r^wirics;  si  9  nnr  inn  *«.««  laced  M° 

A.niLeIVO  4I4  P«I  1UU  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducks.  |2  each. 

A  id  ham  Poultry  Farui.R.  34,  FhoontTvtllo,  Pa. 


MammothEnidenGa.se  SS'&.SSS- 

Red,  fJiiropliHMj,  Mtn<rr<*HB.  TieghDriie,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Varda,  R.  Athcnn,  Pa, 


ForSale— 200  Barred  Rock  Pullets  fltfMt 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARW.GUboa.N.  Yl 


TheBIggesIRecommendationfor  MyLeghorn  Stock 

is  the  fact  that  I55.7Y»  of  my  day-old-chick  and  hatch- 
ine  bi:k  customers  thin  spring  )iv»  wttlihi  easy  auto¬ 
mobile  distance  from  the  farm  and  a  largo  per  cont¬ 
use  of  the  balance  of  my  t'-ade  in  'Villi  old  e«a turn¬ 
ers.  COCKERK  S,  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  HENS  FOR  FALL 
DELIVERY,  t’ricee  aud  booklet  yent.  upon  request. 
C.  A.  ROGERS  .  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


50  H.  O.  W.  Leghoi-n  pullets,  hatched  May  lOtli,  well 
grown.  40  yea1  ling  lions,  strong,  healthy  stock.  All 
on  free  range.  Ileach.  D.W.  Southard  S  Son,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


0  n  W  I  pohnrne  YEARLINGS, PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
w.u,  n.  Lcgiiuiiia  P|.i,-0M  right.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  cnav.*i”tecd.  Jnst.a.lVIere-irarm, 

E  K.  Wulte  8  Son,  Prop's,  Bex  A,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa 


B.  D. 


Trespassing  Hens 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
some  of  my  neighbor’s  chickens.  The 
man  next  to  my  pasture  is  keeping  a 
chicken  farm  and  has  no  fences  to  keep 
his  chickens  at  home.  Every  day  there 
are  from  300  to  400  of  his  chickens  in 
my  pasture,  and  they  eat  quite  a  lot  of 
grass,  and  l  am  getting  tired  furnishing 
green  feed  For  h:m.  Another  neighbor  is 
starting  in  the  chicken  business,  and  he 
has  no  fences  up.  lie  bus  a  hundred  or 
more  chickens  in  my  meadow  all  of  the 
time.  j.  P.  B. 

There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  sub¬ 
mit.  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  occasioned 
by  large  Hocks  of  liens  roaming  over  his 
land.  A  few  hens  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  may  be  forgiven  for  trespass  because 
of  the  small  damage  that  they  do  to 
meadows,  hut  the  large  Hocks  of  profes¬ 
sional  poultrymen  belong  in  a  different 
class.  No  one  lias  a  right  to  keep  fowls 
unless  he  can  confine  them  to  his  own 
premises,  and  lie  is  liable  for  any  dam¬ 
age  that,  they  do  to  other’s  property.  If 
your  neighbors  permit  their  flocks  to  pas¬ 
ture  upon  your  meadows,  you  have  an 
action  at  law  against  them  for  damages. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  is  very  sure  to 
cost  more  to  collect,  such  damages  through 
the  courts  than  it  will  to  suffer  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  fowls,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  nnnoighborly  relations  that  are 
sure  to  be  estaldi  lied  by  “lawjtig.”  There 
is  another  possible  course  to  take.  If 
your  neighbor  will  not  listen  to  your 
remonstrances,  you  may  become  the  law¬ 
breaker  and  shoot  enough  of  the  hens 
to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  owner  to 
pasture  them  upon  your  premises.  He 
will  then  have  an  action  against  you,  and 
he  is  quite  likely  to  decide  that  it  will 
cost  him  less  to  confine  his  hens  than  if 
will  to  collect  pay  for  them  through  the 
courts.  I  do  not  advise  this  latter  course, 
I  merely  suggest  it  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  problem.  All  possible  means  of 
settling  snob  matters  in  a  friendly  way 
should  he  tried  before  resorting  to  courts 
or  gnus.  _  Ji.  B.  D. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1234.) 

arrivals  since  May  are  a  little  ahead  of 
last  year  but  the  difference  is  fully  offset 
by  exports  which  are  going  forward  to 
a  moderate  extent.  Creamery  extras  hold 
at  33c.  in  tubs,  but  buyers  are  reported 
hesitating  and  inclined  to  wait  for  a  de¬ 
cline.  It  looks  as  if  the  market  had  gone 
about,  as  high  as  it  could  without  cheek¬ 
ing  demand  to  a  serious  extent.  Butter 
has  been  coming  out  of  storage  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  few  hundred  packages. 

Cheese  prices  have  hern  very  strong 
in  response  to  a  higher  range  in  country 
markets.  Even  at  the  advance,  holders 
seem  con^dent  and  not  anxious  to  press 
sales.  The  continued  brisk  export  de¬ 
mand  is  back  of  it.  all.  Choice  full  cream 
is  19  to  19%c. ;  lon  er  grades,  10  to  IS, 


PALLETS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE.  Htsh  piodncers. 
Homer  Poultry  Farm,  b«»M4,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S'fttf.'gsj 

Fine,  rang’;  birds.  AW  b-'folie<i  Jnno  l‘t  at  fiOc. 
eucli  Booklet.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa  N.Y. 


FOXES,  BEARS,  RACCOONS,  Wanted 

AH  classes  wi'd  animals  and  pets  bought-  and  sold. 
Write  us.  GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  C0MPAN*.  D»  X4B7,  Oldtown,  Mime 


18  1.201 
80  1.818 
41  1,865 

38  1,672 

24  1,522 

29  1,397 

34  1,626 

39  1,568 

39  1,579 
32  1,918 
34  1,775 

2ft  1.298 
38  1,041 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hens 7.1 

healthy  stock  Coo  '  t.ving  sfain.  Large,  whitoeggs. 
(a  75c.  each.  OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Calverlon,  L.  I 


Booklet-  anil  price  list  free 

JN0.  f.  MURRAT.  New  lowlon,  0 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


T011  ®xpoct  to  market  high- 
kjaicijr  i  uai  priced  egigs  this  winter  buy 
•'Quality'’  pullets,  not  culls.  I  have  400  S.  C.  W. 
Eoghorn  Pullets,  reared  under  "Ideal  "conditio  ns, 
@50c.  pound, di  livefed.  t.t.  INGOLDSBY, Hartwick  Semiiur,.N.Y. 


Fprrotc  Fnr  Sal*- Either  erdnr,  any  size,  singles, 

rerrets  ror  odiB  p„irs„,-,i,.ze„  |l)tR,  (Vt.-dogne 

free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  t'O.,  Greenwich,  O. 


White  and  Brown  F ERRETS  For  S a  le 

Trice  list  free.  U.  D.  MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  255  to 
2li8-'-gg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  bens. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalacbin,  N.  Y. 


either  color-  stria  1.  Mated  pairs  n-dozep  |  ts.  ^ 
and  price  list  tree.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  0. 


SUMMER  SUI  Or 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandotte: 

Direct  i  in  purred  record  hens  nnd  daughters, 

THE  BARRON  FARM  .  Uonnellsville,  Pa 


Five 

Months 


females,  811  W  H  DOW 

S  SON.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Airedale 


HEHRT  BREWSTER,  Jf. 


English  Setter  Pups 


FOXHOUND  PIPS  -s-  FIELD.  Somer*,  Conn. 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  Ci»y.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


CLARK  FARM 
lioonton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 500 S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  nnd  quality,  hatched  April  4th. 
Price.  $1,50  each.  EG.  STRAW,  BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  New  Jersey 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppys  for  Sale 

by  William  Briar,  (son  of  Champion  Soudan 'Swiv- 
e  ler)  AiUtnno  Black  <*iik.  nnd  York  Master  Key. 
Satisfaction  guarauteed.  FRANK  MEAO,  Amenia,  N.  V. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. . BUYING . - 


AIRFHAI  pC  The  Real  Farmer’s  Dog, 
M--J  Pedigreed  Pups  forsale. 

W .  A.  LOWBER  .  Burlington,  N.  J 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw.. . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Clieeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Bound  Brook,  N 


liraHalae— ^ Ibips  fired  by  Champion  Soudan  Rwiveller. 
Aileuaigo  Females,??;  males,  tit.  Satisfaction  guania* 
teed  or  money  refunded.  *.  B.  OOGGETT,  JrM  Conminglon,  M»s. 


Airedale  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

FIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Northfield,  N.  J.  Postoffici 


PUPS  FOR  SALE 

Scotch  OoHifis — TiiaiA8,$4;  lterkshlre 

Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire, New  York 


NoundPups  torSale  RVfli  SKSSul.? 


LEGHORNS  WINTER  LAYING  fEcGHB^ 

1000  SELECTED  COCKERELS 

——FOR—  to  nn  FnA  QUANTITY  PRICES 
IMMEDIATE  SALE  LLclCfl  ON  APPLICATION 


All  Stock 
Shipped 
Subject  to 
Return  if 
Not  Fully 
Satisfactory 


1250 


'«*,.>  KURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  23,  101(5. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  nm  enclosing  two  pamphlets  handed 
me  several  days  ago  hy  n  salesman  of 
the  Guaranty  Bond  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  selling  the  stock  of  the  Pan- 
American  Motors  Corporation.  The  Stock 
sells,  for  $10  per  share,  one-third  cash, 
balance  six  months,  guaranteeing  20% 
•he  first  year.  As  several  of  my  fellmv 
employees  have  gone  in  for  $150.00  each 
would  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion. 
Indiana.  o.  e.  z. 

The  literature  enclosed  does  not  con- 
lain  the  guarantee  of  20%  dividend  the 
first  year  as  stated  in  the  subscriber’* 
letter.  This  may  harp  been  only  the 
effusion  of  a  salesman.  Such  a  guaran¬ 
tor  by  a  concern  of  responsibility  would 
cause  such  a  demand  for  the  stock  as  to  tax 
the  capacity  of  several  printing  presses  to 
supply  it.  The.  stock  in  trade  of  all  these 
"Blue  Sky”  automobile  stock-selling  con¬ 
cerns  is  the  big  profits  of  well-known 
manufacturers.  No  meution  is  made  of 
an  equal  number  of  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  gone  to  the  wall. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  successful 
business  in  any  line  that  was  financed 
by  tile  sale  of  stock  to  the  public  as  the 
Pan-American  Motors  Corporation  is  at¬ 
tempting.  The  following  concerns  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  in  this  department  are 
making  similar  pleas  for  the  savings  of 
country  people: 

American  Motors  Corporation,  New 
York. 

P.onr-Davis  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ooey  Motor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Emerson  Motor  Co.,  New  York. 

Woods  Mohilette  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

I  am  enclosing  letter  just  received 
from  the  Bent-Albumen  Co.,  of  Antwerp, 
N.  Y.  The  shipment  of  milk  albumen 
arrived  hero  to-day  in  good  condition. 
The  arrival  of  the  goods  being  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  mo.  I  believe  the  complaint,  to 
tile  Post-Office  Department  should  he 
withdrawn.  I  again  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  interest  taken  by  you  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  settlement  for  me. 

New  York.  E.  it.  s. 

The  complaint  of  E.  II.  8.  regarding 
bis  order  sent  to  the  above  concern  on 
March  16th  last,  appeared  in  August 
10th  issue.  The 'goods  are  received  just 
eight  days  short  of  six  months  after  the 
order  was  sent.  The  Bent-Albumen  Co. 
explain  that  milk  albumen  is  a  by-prod¬ 
uct,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  get  the  goods  so  as  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  We  assume  that  this  is  true. 
The  company  also  protest  to  their  good 
faith  in  the  transaction,  which  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  business  house  accepting 
an  order  and  remittance  from  a  farmer 
and  ignoring  him  entirely  for  this  length 
of  time,  neglecting  to  respond  to  his  let¬ 
ters  and  make  explanation  as  to  why  the 
order  had  not  been  filled.  We  are  glad 
to  give  the  Bent-Albumen  Co.  credit  for 
finally  filling  the  order,  and  we  Lope  the 
incident  may  result  in  the  firm  adopting 
hotter  business  measures  in  the  future. 

1  notice  the  reference  to  Florida  lands 
in  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
are  familiar  with  the  land  around  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Florida,  that  has  been  sold  by  E.  W. 
Philo,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  It  is  eight  miles 
west  of  Jupiter,  claimed  to  be  especially 
rich  and  productive,  and  is  sold  for  $100 
per  acre.  Mr.  Philo  claims  that  this 
Land  is  bordered  by  that  owned  by  a  man 
named  Linhart,  who  values  his  land, 
which  is  all  bearing  oranges,  at  $1,500 
per  acre.  In  the  Spring  of  101:1  I  bought 
six  acres  of  this  land  on  a  contract 
whereby  I  was  to  pay  $6  per  month  for 
100  months,  and  to  date  I  have  paid  37 
months,  a  total  of  $222,  and  never  even 
seen  the  land,  therefore  I  would  bo  grate¬ 
ful  if  you  were  to  inform  me  as  to  the 
values  in  this  locality,  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  same.  L.  J.  B. 
New  York, 

We  have  made  no  extended  investiga¬ 
tion  to  confirm  our  impressions  of  this 
proposition,  but  we  know  Mr.  Philo  is 
not  promoting  any  land  scheme  down 
there  for  his  health,  and  from  the  record 
of  his  operations  in  Elmira,  we  very 
much  fear  that  those  who  put  their  money 
into  his  Florida  land  scheme  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  get  a  very  large  percentage  of  value 
for  their  money.  Our  advice  in  regard 
to  the  Philo  promotion  schemes  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  all  other  Florida  land  pro¬ 
moting  enterprises;  that  is,  leave  them 
strictly  alone.  If  anyone  wants  to  invest 
in  Florida  property  it  will  pay  him  to 
go  down  there  and  look  over  the  situation 
and  get  a  knowledge  at  first  hand  »>f  the 


value  of  the  land.  We  believe  anyone 
who  really  desires  to  locate  in  Florida 
can  purchase  equally  as  good  land,  as 
advantageously  located,  from  residents  at 
anywhere  from  25%  to  50%  of  the  price 
asked  by  this  class  of  promoters. 

I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs  to  T».  P. 
Ellis,  3210  Broadway.  New  York.  I 
wrote  when  shipping  each  case,  and  have 
written  twice  since,  but  lie  never  an¬ 
swers.  Tie  wanted  two  sample  cases  with 
his  advertising.  I  supposed  he  was  in 
a  great  business  until  I  read  where  he 
had  treated  others  after  the  same  fashion. 
Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  collect? 

Pennsylvania.  if,  A,  v.  K. 

During  October  I  shipped  10  cases  of 
eggs  to  R.  I*.  Ellis.  Tonally,  N.  J„  and 
3210  Broadway.  New  York.  Cheek  was 
sent.  me.  but.  it  was  protested. 

Michigan.  .  F.  .T.  p. 

We.  have  had  considerable  complaint 
against  Mr.  Ellis.  Although  previously 
slow  in  making  settlements,  when  we 
brought  them  to  his  attention  he  has  sent 
cheeks,  but  in  the  ease  of  the  first  sub¬ 
scriber  we  have  not  had  any  remittance 
on  the  account.  ITe  sent  the  other  sub¬ 
scriber  a  check  for  part  of  his  shipment 
but  neglects  to  make  settlement  for  the 
balance.  Our  people  will  save  money  by 
crossing  Mr.  Ellis’s  name  from  their  list, 
of  dealers. 


I  sent  two  cases  of  eggs  to  II.  F. 
Meyer,  183  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
For  the  first  crate  be  sent  ine  a  cheek, 
but  it  was  no  good.  I  sent  him  the 
second  ovate  before  I  fnuud  nut  that  the 
check  be  lmd  sent  me  was  no  good.  After 
a  few  weeks  I  wrote  asking  him  to  settle 
and  be  promised  to  do  so  within  two 
weeks.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him 
now  in  some  time.  Can  you  do  anything 
in  the  matter?  o.  o. 

Maryland. 

A  certain  class  of  people  seem  to  find 
it  profitable  to  solicit  shipments,  neglect 
to  make  returns  and  finally  move  and 
leave  no  trace  of  their  whereabouts.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  joined  the  class,  and  wo  are 
unable  to  get  any  adjustment  of  the 
claim.  It  may  take  a  fpw  days  to  look 
into  a  man’s  standing,  but  it  is  worth  il 
in  view  of  the  losses  of  this  kind  reported 
to  us. 


now 


Will  the  roof  you  are  putting  on 
today  still  be  giving  satisfaction 
in  1936? 

Will  you  be  ready  then  to  say: 

This  root'  has  never  cost  me 
one  cent  for  repairs” ? 

It’s  worth  money  to  you  to  know 
the  answer ! 

Many  RU-BER-OiD  roofs  laid  previous 
to  1896  are  still  giving  good  service  and 
have  never  needed  Tepairs. 

Genuine  RU-BER-OID  contains  no  sand, 
tar,  paper,  wood  fibre,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  crack,  run,  rot,  warp,  rust 
or  leak. 

Made  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  sam¬ 
ples  and  quote  prices. 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  boolt-i  you  cheek  on  this  list  will  TUI?  CTA  WnADll  PAINT  PO 

l>c sent  you  free.  Write  yournarae  ami  1  TiE.  OIAIU/ARU  r  Allt  1 

nddres*  in  ihe  rnaritm  and  state  what  C7I1  ti,  I  n  <iv  m  _  v  i 

kind  o!  tiuildinir  you  are  planning.  “  Woolwortn  DUlldtng,  New  York 


Rooilns  a  Home 
BtillUlftg  u  Foullry  House 
Building  a  Bungalow 
Building  a  Dura 
Building  Your  Own  Garage 
Covering  Your  Factory 
]  Artistic  Roofs 


BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  ol'  Ttn-bpr-oiil  Rbinglos,  Hint 
Iinpervlte  Watm-pruntlng  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco,  (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  ot  Canada,  limited.  Montreal 


•Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  srear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IU. 


A  farmer  who  had  decided  to  sell  his 
property  listed  it  with  a  real  estate 
dealer  who  wrote  a  very  good  description 
of  the  place.  When  the  agent  rend  it. 
over  to  the  farmer  for  his  approval,  the 
old  man  said,  "Read  that  again.”  After 
the  second  reading  the  farmer  sat  for 
several  moments  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
finally  said.  “I  don’t  believe  I  want  to 
sell.  I’ve  been  looking  for  just  snob  a 
place  nil  my  life  aud  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  it  until  you  described  it.  to 
me.  No,  I  don’t  want  to  sell  out.” 

The  above  clipping  from  a  local  paper 
contains  a  lesson  for  farmers  whether  the 
story  is  only  fiction  or  an  actual  occur¬ 
rence.  Many  do  not  appreciate  their  own 
farms  until  some  one  points  out  the  de¬ 
sirable  features.  Again,  real  estate  men 
have  a  way  of  describing  farm  or  other 
properly,  bringing  out  the  merits  and 
passing  over  the  undesirable  features  in 
a  way  to  give  the  reader  a  very  exagger¬ 
ated  'idea  of  the  farm,  while  every  state¬ 
ment  about  it  may  he  strictly  accurate. 
This  accounts  for  a  good  many  disap¬ 
pointments  when  the  purchaser  relies 
upon  the  printed  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  real  estate  ageuts  de¬ 
liberately  misrepresent  in  order  to  make 
a  sale. 


Inclosed  find  literature  from  Faywa.v 
Butter  Separator  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Acting  on  your  advice  I  did  not  buy  one. 
They  seem  to  lie  anxious  to  sell.  They 
advertised  in  "Farm  and  Fireside.” 

Pennsylvania.  E.  s. 

In  the  circular  letter,  accompanying, 
the  manager  offers  a  $12.50  churn  for  $5, 
which  he  claims  is  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacturing.  This,  if  true, 
doesn't  speak  very  well  for  the  Fayway 
churn.  The  I{.  N.-Y.  has  refused  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  quick  process  churns 
for  25  years  hack,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  wrong  in  principle  and  no  but¬ 
ter  lhaker  could  afford  to  accept  them  as 
a  gift  and  use  them.  A  careful  test  of 
this  Fayway  clmrn  showed  that  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  concussion  process 
churns,  the  Fayway  produced  an  inferior 
quality  of  butter  and  left  a  greater 
amount  of  luittcrfat  in  the  buttermilk. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  price  below 
the  cost  of  manufacturing1  to  induce  far¬ 
mers  to  take  them. 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  lite  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
Adranco  Engines  are 
well  suited  tor  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Caialo?  giving1  full 
information  on  both  Tractors 
•ml  Engines. 

HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York.  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons . . . 1,00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
Clovers,  Shaw....... . 1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  rPRIZC 
WINNER 

AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


Mogul  8-16 — A  Real  Kerosene  Tractor 

Sells  for  $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


WHEN  you  buy  a  tractor,  look  beyond  the 
price.  It  is  not  the  price  a  man  pa3rs  for  a 
tractor  which  is  of  the  most  importance,  but 
what  its  power  costs.  A  Mogul  8-16  burning 
kerosene,  in  5,000  hours  of  work,  will  save  more  than 
its  original  price  over  the  cost  of  the  same  power 
produced  by  a  gasoline  tractor.  Remember,  the  8-16 
is  a  real  kerosene  tractor,  planned  and  built  originally 
for  using  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel.  Price  is  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  Mogul  8-16  saving. 

It  is  our  policy  to  sell  the  Mogul  8-16  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  always  maintaining  Mogul  quality,  though  nowadays 
some  of  the  materials  are  almost  unobtainable  even  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  a 
few  months  ago.  $725  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  Mogul  8-16  can  be  sold. 

Orders  placed  at  once  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  being 
filled  without  delay.  See  the  Mogul  8-16  dealer  or  write  us 
for  the  story  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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2  bbls.  crab  apples  . $6.75 

3  bbls.  crab  apples  -  -  -  - . 6.00 

3  bbls.  crab  apples . 5.00 

1  bbl*  crap  apples .  5.25 
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“Do  m.iiud  yx  don’t  git  lmr-rt.  Put,” 
said  Bridget.  “It’s  dangerous  a-workm 
in  that  quarry.”  ‘Tbot’s  ail  roight, 
Biddv  ”  said  Bat.  “Oi’ve  borryed  two 
dollars  frrom  til’  foreman,  and  he  don  t 
let  me  do  any  dangerous  work  auuy 
more.” — Onward. _ 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

uf’WSK  ^aSS&JTSSZ  SSgVBK 

NEW-YORKER  render*  to  supply  each  <Abert  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  ‘hints  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  a*  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
tvpe  used,  and  otily  Farm  Product",  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wauled  admitted.  For  sulwcrlboijt  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  mutt  reach  ut  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Ittus. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  and  buckwheat  ex- 
t-acted  honey.  10  lbs.  by  mail,  prepaid  within 
second  zone.  $1.40;  third  zone.  St...O.  Forty 
ll.s  or  more,  8.10  per  pound  t.  o.  b.,  «0  U». 
cans.  $5.70.  It  AY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HONEY—  Pure  clover  lmncy.  Thick,  rich  and 
dcll.ioUB,  by  puii'd  post  12  lbs.  $2.  LONG- 
ri’LLOW  BROS.,  Ua llowell,  Me. 


1.50 

1.35 


ELEVEN-INCH  OHIO  HH.AGH  CUTTER:  per- 
fect  condition,  for  sate  or  exchange  larger 
size.  SUXXYBKOolC,  Culpeper,  Va. _ 

APPLES,  APPLES.  APPLES— For  lull  amJ 
Winter  apples  write  Sit  once  to  C.  J.  luur.ll, 
Orantsville,  Md. 

FOlt  SALE — Faucv  sweet  potatoes  ut  $2  per 
libl.  C.  A.  NOTTINGHAM.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

WANTED — Outr-num  stump  puller  complete  in 
A  1  condition  at  once.  FRANK  C.  HON  ESS', 
Bellevue,  Ta. 

EXCHANGE  several  standard  Cyphers  and 
t'has.  A.  Cyphers  .Mode!  Incubators,  all  slr.es 
fur  pullets  or  yearling  hens.  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Pocks.  M.  E.  I'll  ELL'S,  It.  D.  No.  2,  Ellioott 
City,  Maryland. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Thirty-live  a.  res  sandy  loam, 
ten-room  bouse,  bam,  hog  bouse,  and  simp. 
Three  horses,  three  cows;  till  tools  and  crops. 
Hay  and  oats  enough  for  winter.  For  terms  ad- 
ilVcHH  C.  8.  BA1I.EY,  CttUUstotu,  N.  Y„  lL  D.  3. 

WANTED — 300-acre  farm;  level,  loam  soil; 

Eli  stern.  Central  States.  8pot  cash  for  g  iod 
farm  priced  low.  J.  1  BED  SPRAGUE,  Marieu, 
N.  C. _ 

Hilt  RENT  till  April  1  1!»I7,  140  acres  farm, 

31s  hours  front  New  York,  all  game,  to  relia¬ 
ble  party  at  $5  per  month;  house  modestly  fur¬ 
nished;  supplies  convenient:  2, non  feet  above 
sea  level;  sunny  slop**,  balmy  air;  big  brook: 
seven  springs,  wood  free,  “HIGH  FARM,” 
Koscoe,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  fruit  and  poultry  ranch.  5  u<— es, 
with  stock  and  tools,  $2,500.  A.  F,  AMES, 
Fallbrook,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cul. 

Bl  I  ADDING  HOUSE  suitable  for  school  or  suni- 
toriinn,  with  128  acre  dairy  farm,  $S0  an  acre. 
For  illustrated  description  address  MERWIN, 
Willlklll,  New  York. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  LAKE 
citrus  aud  garden  land. 
N.  Y. 


FRONT.  10  acres, 
BOX  51,  Purling, 


140  ACRES.  Central  X,  Y.,  Alfalfa  and  Dairy 
land.  Unusual  bargain  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness,  BOX  1530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PEACHES — 30-acres  set  to  2,4' mi  two-year-old 
trees;  handsome  orchard,  located  on  state  road 
having  three  fronts,  1  Vi  miles  io  Vineland  dV|x>r, 
must  sell  as  1  am  expecting  to  leave  town;  sell 
for  land  valuation;  price  $4,S00;  easy  terms; 
best  orchard  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  Address 
owner,  JOHN  E.MMKLCTH,  Viuclnml,  N.  J. 


118  FARM  must  be  sold;  new  12-room  lion  e, 
steam  heat,  300  fruit  trees,  largo  pottlLry 
house,  1-3  mile  from  R.  R.  depot,  state  road,  It. 
F.  D.  aud  'phone,  L.  B.  MOORE,  Deiauson, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 98  acres',  u.-ar  Saratoga;  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  good  buildings;  all  kinds  fruit.  BOX 
1524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SELL  or  exchange,  good  laying  farm  for  e'ty 
property,  small  farm  or  reut;  good  buildings. 
445  acres;  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price  reason¬ 
able.  AUGUST  RABENSTE1N.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -  Small  orchard  of  apples  on  trees. 
Pippins,  Greenings,  Spys.  Baldwins,  ltnssctt, 
Lady  Sweet  Kings  i sprayed  twice;  JOHN  L. 
BICE.  Bcacin  lulls  L_:  l. 


FOR  SALE — 112  acre  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  potato  and  fruit  farm  near  cross-state 
stone  auto  road,  11-room  honse,  bath  and  water 
system;  2,650  fruit  trees,  40  acres  potato  land, 
$12,000.  JOSEPH  E.  DU  BOIS,  69  West  Main 
St.,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home,  near  two 
railways,  towns  all  around:  fruits,  Unworn, 
everything  iu  abundance;  $20,000  cash.  J.  A. 
OWENS,  Span-,  Florida. 


136  ACRES  Ltme-roclr  Land,  State  road,  line  cul¬ 
tivation,  extra  buildings,  Alfalfa  growing. 
Price  right;  terms  easy.  Write  for  photos,  etc. 
C.  G.  PARKER.  Moravia,  NT.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  220  acres,  Greene  Co.,  N. 

Y. ;  very  desirable  for  city  party,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  purposes;  write  for  full  particulars. 
BOX  71  Medusa,  N.  Y.,  U.  D. 


FUR  HALE  to  settle  estate,  live  hundred  acres, 
on  Saeatidnga  River,  Saratoga  County,  N,  Y. 
One  hundred  acres  river  flats  or  hay  land,  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber,  balance  pasture,  large  house  and 
barns,  running  water,  ideal  place  for  stock 
raising;  price  $8,000.  Address  BOX  031,  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOIL  SALE — Good  paying  retail  greenhmm-  bus¬ 
iness.  established  twenty  years,  five  thousand 
feet  of  glass;  mild  climate;  live  minutes’  walk 
from  two  depots ;  houses  stocked  for  winter. 
F.  M.  I-YON.S,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm,  14  acres, 
7  room  house,  outbuildings,  capacity  500  lay¬ 
ers;  brooder  bouse,  yards,  equipments,  crops; 
only  one  tlnm  amf  dollars  cash;  mortgage:  20 
minutes  by  train  to  Baltimore,  Md.  BOX  1510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALIC — 03-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  l,4nt> 
layers,  silo,  80  foot,  barn,  8  acres  Alfalfa,  12- 
room  full  two- stofy  house,  furnace  heat,  garage, 
several  kinds  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples, 
1  a i  miles  front  R.  K,  town,  high  school,  stores, 
south  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Price  $6,800.  S.  L. 
PURPIE,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY-ACRE  FARM;  ten  acres  c!  nred.  eight 
roomed  house,  pun  new,  on  electric  railroad. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  6,  Richland,  N.  J. 


AUCTION  SALE.  Tuesday,  O. T.  3d,  ct  1  o'clock. 

farm  70  acres:  no  waste  land,  good  house  and 
barns;  also  all  personal  property  will  be  sold  ut 
that  time;  1  'i  miles  wth  of  Walden,  Orange 
Co.,  New  York.  W.  D.  SOARE. 


122-ACRE’  Alfalfa  Farm  fur  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Stoekbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HALE — Connecticut  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 

splendidly  located,  good  buildings.  BOX  1407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change;  great  bargain. 
IGNATZ  SANTE,  Yantlc,  Com). 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 130  acres,  well  watered, 
sugar  bush,,  large  house,  2  barns,  ice  house, 
up-to-date  milk  bouse,  near  school;  on  tol--- 
phone  line;  mail  route  and  milk  route.  MARY' 
TECHENTIEN,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — -To  operate,  shares,  salary  or 
rent,  by  sober,  experienced  American:  lias 
own  help.  BOX  1539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  125  acres,  big  house,  hank  ham, 
tools,  team,  $3.n'ih;  working  farmer  started 
without  money.  STONEROAD,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


FOR  HALE — Dutchess  Co.  farm  108  acres  pro¬ 
ductive  laud.  Near  city  of  35.000.  Plenty  of 
water,  fair  buildings.  For  i>a--t'eulars  address 
;  OX  3538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  to  reut  90  acres  dairy 
farm,  tillable  land;  located  at  Lincoln  High¬ 
way,  near  ITineetoU,  N.  J.:  rent  moderate.  J. 
I  ROKESC1L  546  West  124lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRES,  level,  smooth,  corn,  potato  soil;  good 
water,  fruit,  burn,  silo;  sev-  i-room  house; 
Iniiliflngs  Worth  price;  gl.wiO;  $800  cash ;  easy 
terms.  EMORY  ROBINSON,  Packer,  Conu. 


POULTRY?!  AN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
Commercial  nr  private  plant  or  of  a  general 
farm  with  poultry.  Experienced  in  modern 
methods  and  mammoth  equipment.  Can  man¬ 
age  work  and  men  efficiently.  Also  experienced 
with  stock,  farm  crops  ana'  fruit;  well  educat¬ 
ed,  Cornell  poultry  course:  American.  28,  single, 
no  hud  habits.  BOX  1540,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  fu-m  h  ml:  must  be  good 
milker;  through  w  -k  evenings  ut  6;  wages 
$30  per  mouth.  ROCK  GAT  E  FARM,  Mt.  Kisco, 
Westchester  Co,.  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  a  young  boy  of  mod¬ 
erate  aneans  to  prepare  for  college;  principal 
a  Yale  graduate.  WESTPORT  HOME  SCHOOL, 
Westport,  t'ouu. 


FARM  FOREMAN  (working)  wishes  position  on 
private  or  gentleman's  estate,  developed  or 
undeveloped,  up-to-date  in  all  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture,  competent  to  take  full  charge;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  American,  married,  aged  45,  no 
children,  excellent  reference;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered.  Address  BOX  1537, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  man.  with  small 
family,  for  ham  and  dr iry  work;  no  funn¬ 
ing;  must  be  good  dry  hand  milker,  sober  anil 
steady,  $50  per  mouth,  house,  fuel.  milk,  etc.; 
$50  bonus  at  end  of  six  months;  also  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  good!  dry  buud  milker. 
T.  W.  KLSOK,  Monesseu,  l‘a. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework. 

Good  home;  good  wages’,  XV.  T.  DOTY,  Citvlo- 
vllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  private  place,  an  all  around  farm 
lutnd;  good  Steady  Job  for  right  tnan.  HENRY 
J.  GROOM,  Supt.,  Box  414,  Erie.  Ua. 


PRACTICAL  Poultry  man.  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  BOX  1527,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  27  years  old,  wants  position  us 
working  foreman  or  herdsman  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  understands  all  farm  machinery,  horses, 
cattle,  good?  butterniaker  and  tester;  only  good 
proposition  considered:  A  I  references.  BOX 
1526,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  on  estate  or  farm 
desires  position,  thoroughly  understands  farm- 
log:  married:  one  child:  A.  1  references.  l'OX 
1528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  with  one  child  want  position;  man  as 
herdsman,  or  dairyman,  good  butter  maker; 
wife  to  board  help.  -V  1  references.  CHAg. 
lilOlG ELFIVTII,  .state  Line,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  25  year  old  man  who 
understand*  both  hired  man's  and  dairy  man's 
work  in  certified  work;  also  butter  making,  milk 
testing,  gas  and  steam  engine,  Troy  laundry, 
aniniouin  ice  compressors,  milking  machines,  and 
balancing  rations  for  milk  production;  am  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  third  degree  exam  on  any  subject 
mentioned,  aud  will  furnish  good  references; 
$66  per  month  and  board  at  start.  R,  E, 
PLANT.  TSavnuswuud  Farm.  M’orrHt'Jwn,  N,  J. 


FOREMAN  WANTED — .Small  herd  dairy  cows 
anil  general  farming;  wife  to  board  men  when 
necessary;  state  wages  expected  and  copies  of 
references  in  first  letter:  steady  position  If  sat¬ 
isfactory.  II.  S.  KOTHEUA,  Meadowsweet. 
Farms,  reekskiU,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  as  herdsman 
and  dairy  man  to  take  charge  of  large  certi¬ 
fied'  dairy  in  Virginia;  must  be  thoroughly  effi¬ 
cient;  iu  bis  work,  a  scientific  feeder  and  get 
production;  must  be  aide  to  handle  men  and 
heist  on  absolute  cleanliness;  also  know  some¬ 
thing  about  machinery:  state  8alary,  references, 
etc.  BOX  1584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  condensery 
plant  in  country ;  must  be  experienced  with 
vacuum,  pans,  capable  to  handle  help.  BOX 
1535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  herdsman, 
butterniaker.  married,  aged  32;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  references;  would  board  help.  BOX  1536, 
euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mail  and  Wife  to  work  on  dairy 
f.r-rri.  Man  to  look  af'er  a  Calf  way  Milking 
M  Id  my  do  milking  and  take  care  of  milk 
room.  Wife  to  board  two  farm  bands.  Good 
wages  and  good  home  to  right  parties.  Address 
EBENSBU11G  DAIRY  FARMS,  Ebemsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  handling  of 
o\eU,  is  on  private  place.  Must  be  a  single 
limn.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — First-class  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager  is  open  for  engagement  In  No¬ 
vember;  good  references;  eight  years  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer;  up-to-date  in  every  way;  nothing 
but  first  class  position  accepted:  give  full  par¬ 
ti  nla rs  in  first,  letter.  BOX  1538,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  12  years’  experience, 
married,  desires  position,  large  plant  pre¬ 
ferred1;  strictly  sober:  finest  references.  BOX 
1 552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -  Cornell  graduate,  with  two  years' 
experience,  raising  and  selling  fancy  fruir, 
wauls  to  prove  ills  value  in  a  large  commercial 
orchard:  single,  age  26;  best  references;  state 
particulars  and  salary.  BOX  1531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
N.  Y.  State  man:  nothing  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  considered.  BOX  1520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  superintendent  nii- 
dV-rvtlUuIs  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  stock, 
in.i'-lunery,  lawns,  roads,  etc.;  references.  BOX 
1322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  by  American,  30,  single,  oil 
gentleman's-  farm;  capable  of  taking  charge:  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  fanning,  horses,  cattle 
and  poultry,  open  for  engagement  October  13th; 
wages  and  ail  particular*  in  first  letter,  BOX 
J  321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  farmer  and  ganiVnor; 

married:  family;  wants  position  on  farm  or 
ge  tictnau’a  estate.  BOX  1523,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  American,  married,  a* 
caretaker  on  private  place  or  small  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced.  SAMI' EL  DICKENS,  General  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

SINGLE  MAN  on  certified  dairy:  wages  $35  per 
month  and  board.  Address  DII.  F.  TAYLOR, 
Pulaski,  I’a. 


POSITION  WANTED  rs  foreman  on  farm  Nov. 

1st,  by  sober,  reliable  American,  42,  married, 
no  children:  best  references.  BOX  1529,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Some  one  who  can  make  poultry 
pa.v;  1,600  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  trap- 
nested  records  up  to  245  eggs,  $65  per  month 
and  percentage  of  net  profits.  No  novice  or  be¬ 
ginner  need  apply.  BOX  1503,  care  Rural  New  - 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on  dairy 
farm*  wife  to  work  in  house;  also  man  to 
drive  learn;  state  wages  and  references  ill  first 
letter.  SMYRNA  WOOD,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position,  Scotchman, 
aged  39,  married,  thoroughly  capable,  honest, 
sober,  reliable;  understand*  all  machinery, 
crops,  stock;  accustomed  to  direct,  good  refer - 
erjcCB.  O.  S.,  Greenville,  Delaware. 


W.\  NT  ED — By  two-year  graduate,  position  as 
assistant  ou  modern  poultry  farm.  Small  salary 
while  lear&lng.  Experienced  with  Leghorns. 
BOX  1491,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


PfU'LTUYMAN  wishes  position  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  ti.  t -class  poultry  plant,  lnh,' 
die  aged,  aoher,  steady,  single  Hollander,  IS 
years'  experience,  understands  how-  to  build 
poultry  houses;  best  of  references.  Address 
HOLLAND,  Box  1546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYTMAN  -Thoroughly  experienced,  sin¬ 
gle,  seeks  position  of  responsibility  on  com- 
ineryjal  or  private  estate,  fumiliar  with  all 
brunches;  reliable,  sniper*  conscientious  worker; 
references.  BOX  1543,  car**  Rural  New-- Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  or  working  manager 
dairy  t'ami  New  York  State.  Fine  thorough¬ 
bred  Jerseys  aud  Berkshlres.  Farm  operated 
on  practical  Hues.  Must  have  experience  in 
feeding  aud'  Reg.  of  Merit  testing,  handling  all 
fuita  machinery,  drainage  and  up-to-date,  meth¬ 
ods.  flood  handler  of  men  aud  animals.  A  good 
salary  with  advancement  for  cheerful,  intelli¬ 
gent,  urobtrlous  bustler,  who  can  produce  re¬ 
sults.  Give  full  details  with  salary  expected. 
W.,  974  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  Fit/. 


WANTED — For  place  iu  Colnmb’.a  County,  N. 

Y\,  competent,  all  round  farmer,  monthly 
wages,  thirty-live  dollars.  Wife  must  he  good 
cook.  Send’  full  particulars  and  references  to 
BOX  1544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  American 
couple  us  foreman;  wife  as  housekeeper  for 
gentleman's  place;  would  like  rooms  or  cottage; 
beat  of  references.  BOX  1543,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  100-acre  farm 
on  shares;  must  be  thoroughly  competent;  un¬ 
derstand  all  crops,  cows,  horses  aud  pigs,  and 
modern  farm  inaobin* A  1  references;  write 
P,  O.  BOX  52,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  u  commercial  egg  farm 
(White  Leghorns  preferred)  by  an  experienced 
graduate  pQultrymnn;  s-,-ue  r  hiry  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  1542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
aud  executive  ability  to  ha-:dle  any  farming 
proposition  oi«en  for  engagement.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  fa --ruing.  Including 
nil  stock,  dairying,  fruit  raising,  etc.:  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  str'ctly  sober, 
honest  and  industrious.  Only  first  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  BOX  1541,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  country  girl,  white,  with 
reference,  for  cleaning:  wages  four  dollars  per 
week  and  board.  MY'HTIC  ORAL  HCUOOL, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Strong  in  Action — Imposing  in 
Appearance — and  Sure  Footed 


THESE  qualities,  essential  in 
tire  service,  are  found,  to  the 
highest  decree,  in  Firestone, 
the  tire  of  specialized  manufacture. 
In  this  handsome  Red  Side  Wall 
and  Black  Tread  these  specialists 
have  accomplished  an  exact  and 
exclusive  blend  of  rubber  of  sur¬ 
passing  lightness  and  resiliency 
with  toughness  unusual.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  dignity  of  appearance 
follows  as  an  additional  advantage. 


BUILT-IN  values  depend  upon 
the  honor  of  the  maker.  Tell 
your  dealer  you  want  the 
quality  pledge  of  Firestone  name. 
Find  your  size  and  type  of  Firestone 
wherever  good  tires  are  sold. 
Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch, 
Free.  Easy  to  put  on;  sure  to  stay 
tight.  To  prove  the  success  of 
.  Firestone  patches  we  will  send  one 
free  to  any  car  owner  or  dealer.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  18,  “Mileage  Talks.’* 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere  “America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers " 
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Co-operation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  a  Former  Chairman  in  the  Home  Club 
Part  I. 


modest  salaries  are  permanent  and  constant,  but 
who  are  singularly  disinclined  to  save  any  of  their 
earnings,  furnish  a  high-class  market  for  dealers 
who  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  keeping  up  the  reputa¬ 


Avenue  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  couple  of  years  ago,  by  their  efforts  to 
keep  up  high  prices  to  consumers  while  depressing 
values  to  producers,  and  30  of  them  were  indicted 


[Following  is  the  story  of  the  most  important  co¬ 
operative  organization  yet  formed  at  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital.] 

OCAL  CONDITIONS. — For  many  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  fighting  the  battles  of  both 
producer  and  consumer,  with  a  view  to  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  latter  while  adding  to  the  in- 


tion  of  Washington  as  an  expensive  place  to  live 
in.  Rents  are  high,  and  of  course  all  things  needed 
for  food  and  clothing  must  briug  a  good  price.  Cen¬ 
ter  Market  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  kept 
markets  in  this  country,  and  the  stall-keepers  take 
pride  in  the  uniform  neatness  and  stiff  price  of 
their  wares,  and  it  is  to  Center  Market  that  the 


for  practices  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
cases  turned  out,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
lake  more  than  one  prosecution  to  uproot  the  evil. 
I  know  personally  of  one  farmer  who  brought  his 
Grimes  Golden  apples  to  dealers  on  Louisiana  Av¬ 
enue  and  sold  them  at  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  same 
apples  selling  in  Center  Market,  only  a  block  away, 
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come  of  the  former.  It  was  not  so  much  a  fight  average  government  clerk  goes  for  his  food  supply,  the  next  week  for  eight  to  15  cents  per  quarter-peck. 


I  From 
RURAL  NEW-tfOl 


/  Buy  from  R.  N.-Y.  Advertisers  Only!”  How  this  farmer  sifts  out  the  agents.  They  must  gives  the  password  before  they  get  a  look  at  this  man’s  money.  Fig.  512 


against  the  middleman  as  it  was  a  campaign  for 
better  and  cheaper  distribution  of  farm  products. 
The  cry  of  the  “35-cent  dollar  of  the  farmer”  has 
been  borne  afar,  and  is  having  its  results.  Today, 
cooperative  buying  is  in  the  ascendency  in  America, 
although  much  more  has  been  achieved  in  that,  line 
in  Europe.  A  new  departure  in  this  line  is  now  to 
be  found  at  our  nation’s  capital.  Washington  is 
different  from  all  other  American  cities,  in  that  it  is 
under  the  direct  conti’ol  of  Congress,  and  therefore 
lacks  the  civic  spirit  and  individuality  of  a  city 
like  New  York  or  Boston.  An  army  of  civil  em¬ 
ployees  numbering  about  forty  Lliousand,  whose 


Washington  also  has  a  well-organized  retail  mer- 
chants’  association,  whose  chief  cure  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  quality  (and  incidentally)  the  high 
cost  of  living  necessities.  There  is  a  municipal 
market,  where  food  products,  and  especially  fish, 
can  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices,  but  it  is  not 
accessible  to  the  average  clerk  without  some  in¬ 
convenience.  There  are  also  other  markets,  such  as 
the  one  at  Seventh  and  O  streets,  the  one  on  K 
street  near  Fifth,  etc.  But  there  is  a  singular  unan¬ 
imity  of  stiff  prices,  indicating  a  common  under¬ 
standing  among  all  retailers. 

HIGH  PRICES. — The  wholesalers  on  Louisiana 


The  barrels  contained  11  pecks.  One  dealer  warned 
the  farmer  (a  neighbor  of  mine)  who  brought  in 
the  apples,  that  if  he  sold  any  of  his  crop  to  an¬ 
other  dealer,  he  need  not  bring  any  more  fruit  to 
him.  The  writer  had  some  beautiful  York  Imperial 
apples  in  his  orchard  just  outside  the  city,  but  could 
not  get  more  than  $1  per  barrel  for  them,  delivered, 
although  the  same  sort  of  apples  brought  at  retail 
from  20  to  40  ceuts  per  peek  in  the  local  market. 

BUYING  CLUBS. — Facts  like  these,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  consumers,  caused  buying  clubs  to  be 
formed  in  Washington,  but  these  generally  failed, 
the  chief  reason  being,  perhaps,  the  lack  of  real  in- 
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terest  on  the  part  of  the  members  themselves,  to¬ 
gether  with  well  organized  though  underhand  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  regular  retail  interests.  One  club 
after  another  went,  to  pieces,  and  many  government 
employees  became  quite  cynical  upon  the  subject, 
and  when  approached  upon  the  subject  of  coopera¬ 
tive  buying,  declared  their  conviction  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  made  to  succeed.  It  remained  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  to  put  cooperative  buying  squarely  on  its  feet 
In  Washington,  through  the  medium  of  his  admir¬ 
able  Idea  of  a  “Home  Club”  for  the  employees  of  his 
department.  Organized  in  December,  1013,  the  Home 
Club  soon  attained  a  membership  of  1.700.  whose 
combined  salaries  amounted  to  $225,000  a  month — 
quite  a  respectable  clientele  for  almost  any  kind  of 
business.  Their  income  was  absolutely  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  outside  influences,  and  their  wages  could 
not  be  attached  from  any  source.  The  great  suc¬ 
cess  attained  in  membership  was  largely  owing  to 
the  admirable  official  personnel.  The  nine  bureaus 
of  the  department  were  represented  on  the  board 
of  directors,  and  standing  committees  by  such  men 
as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pensions,  Comptroller  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  etc.,  and  the  president  of  the  club  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself.  There  were  com¬ 
mittees  on  education,  entertainment,  cooperation, 
etc.  The  Schuyler  Mansion  on  Jackson  Place,  di¬ 
agonally  opposite  the  White  House,  facing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park,  was  rented  -at  $4,000  a  year.  Tour  read¬ 
ers  may  soon  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
farming  interests,  hut  that  will  come  in  at  the 
proper  time.  It.  is  enough  to  say  that  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  succeeded  in  getting  lecturers 
of  national  prominence,  like  Dr.  IT.  W.  Wiley,  com¬ 
missioners  and  chief  clerks  of  other  departments, 
scientists  and  artists,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
information  of  members  of  the  club,  and  that  more 
than  70  pupils  took  instruction  from  native  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Russian 
languages,  and  even  dancing  and  singing  were 

taught.  LINDSAY  S.  PERKINS. 


A  Visit  to  Optimistic  Farm,  N.  J., 

In  the  Good  Year  1940, 

Being  a  Vision  of  What  is  to  Come  in  the  Milk  and  Egg  Trade 

Part  ir. 

APITAL  REQUIRED.— When  1  first  started  in 
the  poultry  business  50  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  poultry  required  no  capital  to  speak 
*  if.  Anyone  who  could  get  together  a  dozen  hens  or 
so  and  a  few  acres  of  land  was  supposed  to  he  in 
the  poultry  business.  The  first  thing  that  arrested 
my  attention  here  was  that  a  modern  poultry  plant 
like  this  calls  for  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital. 
Soon  after  we  got  comfortably  settled  on  the  moon¬ 
lit  porch  who  should  drop  in  for  a  chat  but  our 
old  friend  "the  Deacon.”  lie  always  had  a  great 
knack  of  asking  questions,  and  here  are  samples  of 
some  he  asked  during  the  evening,  with  their  an¬ 
swers  : 

“Why  did  you  pick  out  this  location  for  your 
farm  ?” 

“For  several  reasons.  First  because  it  is  located 
near  a  good  road  to  either  New  York  City  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  counts  for  more  perhaps  in  the  ease 
of  the  milk  product  than  with  eggs  and  poultry. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  City 
is  subject  to  at  least  four  charges  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  They  are  the  haul  from  the  farm 
to  the  receiving  station,  the  cost  of  running  the 
station,  the  railroad  freight  charge  and  cartage  from 
railroad  freight  depot  to  milk  store.  Against  these 
four  combined  charges  I  put  the  cost  of  delivery  of 
milk  and  eggs  direct  from  farm  to  city  store  by 
auto  truck  and  find  a  substantial  margin  in-  my 
favor. 

AVOIDING  DISEASE, — "Another  thing  I  had  in 
mind  was  to  find  a  farm  that  was  free  from  in¬ 
fection  with  disease  germs  that  are  so  common  to 
domestic  fowls.  There  had  not  been  a  lien  of  any 
kind  on  the  farm  for  a  year  or  more,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn.  As  soon  as  I  got  possession  I  took 
precautions  to  prevent  any  living  hen  or  domestic 
fowl  of  any  kind  from  attempting  to  cross  the  bound¬ 
ary,,  even  though  it  might  he  right  from  a  big  poul¬ 
try  show  or  egg-laying  contest  with  yards  of  blue 
ribbons.  We  cannot  raise  figs  from  thistles,  neither 
can  we  raise  cholera,  gapes,  or  roup  in  its  various 
forms  without  germs  as  a  starter.  All  new  blood 
that  comes  to  this  farm  must  come  in  the  form  of 
eggs  for  hatching.  Typhoid  carriers  and  diphtheria 
carriers  are  known  to  be  common  among  humans, 
even  though  to  all  appearances  they  are  perfectly 
recovered.  A  small  flock  of  hens  might  have  roup, 
and  all  either  die  or  perfectly  recover,  but  as  the  size 
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of  the  flocks  increases  to  hundreds  or  thousands  the 
risk  of  some  one  or  more  of  them  being  left  with 
the  infection  in  their  system  is  too  great  to  be 
assumed.” 

“Why  did  you  require  so  much  land?  Your  poul¬ 
try  buildings  all  seem  to  be  located  in  one  field  near 
the  centre  of  the  farm.” 

“So  as  to  insure  against  my  neighbors’  infected 
birds  mingling  with  mine,  and  have  a  home  market 
for  the  large  amount  of  valuable  fertilizer  produced. 
T  find  that  cows  and  hens  make  a  good  combination. 
Roth  furnish  an  abundance  of  plant  food  so  that 
every  acre  of  land  on  the  farm  can  easily  be  kept 
up  to  its  maximum  yield.  We  easily  grow  all  the 
hay,  pasture,  silage  and  roots  both  cows  and  hens 
can  eat,  and  part  of’ the  grain.” 

IIOME-GROWN  GRAIN.— "Another  thing  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  this  location  is  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
neighbors  are  raising  grain  for  market.  In  the 
ordinary  case  of  grain  bought  or  sold  one  dealer 
lmys  the  grain  and  adds  his  profit  to  the  price,  one 
or  more  railroads  haul  it,  adding  the  cost  and  a 
profit  to  the  price,  and  another  dealer  sells  the 
grain,  adding  his  profit  again.  I  buy  grain  grown 
in  this  locality  and  get  most  of  the  benefit  of  these 
three  profits.” 

“How  do  you  handle  the  poultry  droppings  so 
as  to  get,  best  results?” 

FEEDING  TI1E  CROP. — “We  aim  to  feed  the 
crop  rather  than  to  feed  the  land.  Most  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  manure  is  drawn  daily  in  water-tight  wagons 
and  spread  on  the  land.  Otherwise  it  is  dumped  in 
a  concrete  basin  until  wanted.  The  poultry  manure 
is  more  quickly  available,  and  cannot  be  applied 
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much  iu  advance  of  crop  requirements.  We  have 
a  small  steam  outfit  for  kiln-drying  it.  This  puts 
it  iu  good  shape  for  applying  with  a  drill,  and  stor¬ 
ing  without  waste.  A  ton  properly  dried  analyzes 
over  4%  nitrogen,  or  one-quarter  of  the  value  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  make  over  100  tons  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer  a  year  and  with  the  stable  ma¬ 
nure  produced  we  are  never  at  it  loss  for  a  full 
supply  of  fertilizer  for  every  crop.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “if  all  our  farmers  could 
say  that  the  name  your  farm  goes  by  could  soon  be 
applied  to  any  of  them.  Let  me  get  this  straight. 
Your  daily  load  of  20  cans  of  milk  and  IS  cases  of 
eggs  from  this  120-acre  farm,  at  live  cents  a  quart 
and  30  cents  a  dozen  is  bringing  you  over  $200. 
still  consumers  get  their  milk  cheaper  than  former¬ 
ly.  and  tlieir  eggs  at  about  the  same  price,  and  get 
them  within  24  hours  from  the  time  they  were  laid.” 

Well!  Well!  Well!  I  must  have  slept  about  25 
years  last  night.  When  I  went  to  sleep  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  farms  were  hurrying  cityward  as 
toward  heaven.  Harold  here  was  horn  and  brought 
up  in  the  city.  The  first  time  he  looked  out  of  a 
window  from  his  mother's  arms  he  saw  the  green 
grass  and  trees  of  Central  Park  at  82nd  St.,  Now 
York  City. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  personally  feed 
10,000  hens,  besides  overseeing  all  your  other  farm 
work  ?” 

“Easily!  ’The  water  is  piped  into  ail  the  houses, 
and  grain  is  kept  in  handy  bins.  One  of  the  most 
important  lessons  learned  at  the  egg-laying  contests 
a  good  many  years  ago  was  that  a  skillful  feeder 
can  easily  feed  100  small  flocks  of  hens  successfully. 
1  can  feed  my  20  units  of  500  each  in  less  time  than 
they  could  feed  100  units  of  ten  each.  The  main 
thing  is  to  give  them  not  too  much  or  too  little 
grain,  so  that  they  will  eat  just  enough  dry  mash 
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fronv  the  hopper  that  is  always  open  to  make  a 
balanced  ration.  Here  is  where  all  the  skill  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  can  do  this  all  the  other  labor  can 
easily  be  done  by  any  unskilled  laborer  under  your 
direction.  If  you  cannot  you  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  of  a  success.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  how 
eagerly  the  hens  answer  to  the  breakfast  call. 
When  you  get  them  so  that  every  hen  is  eagerly 
waiting  for  you  to  scatter  their  daily  allowance  of 
grain  in  the  litter,  and  still  be  eating  considerably 
more  than  a  maintenance  ration  you  can  confident¬ 
ly  look  for  a  full  egg  basket.”  o.  w.  mates. 


Figuring  the  Value  of  Milk 

Which  would  be  the  more  profitable  to  the  farmers, 
selling  the  whole  milk  off  the  farm  at  $1.35  per  100 
lbs.,  paying  17  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  hauling  to  the 
condensery.  leaving  $1.18  net  to  the  farmer  or  selling 
to  cheese  factory?  It  has  been  said  that  the  skimmed 
milk  has  a  feeding  value  of  35  cents  per  hundred  if 
used  on  the  farm.  The  prices  vary  from  $1.35  per 
100  lbs.  for  May  and  June  and  81,40  for  July  and  five 
cents  per  hundred  additional  each  month  until  the  price 
reaches  $1.05,  ami  then  comes  back  five  cents  per 
month  until  it  reaches  $1.35  again.  If  the  farmer  would 
insist  on  selling  his  whole  milk  by  selling  to  a  cheese 
factory  could  the  cheese  factory  afford  to  pay  more 
than  the  condensery  pays?  The  cheese  factory  would 
not  be  supposed  to  charge  the  farmer  anything  for 
hauling.  Or  suppose  the  feeding  value  of  the  milk  is 
35  cents  per  TOO  lbs.,  and  the  farmer  is  credited  17 
cents  for  hauling,  and  he  skims  his  milk  on  the  farm 
and  sells  his  cream  to  the  local  creamery,  getting  from 
the  creamery  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  and  as  the 
butter  market  advances  price  of  butter  goes  up  until 
it  reaches  32  cents.  The  price  of  butter  at  25  cents 
is  supposed  to  Compare  with  milk  at  $1.35  per  100 
ios.  sold  to  the  condensery,  w. 

Logantou,  l'a. 

F  we  may  he  allowed  to  assume  a  few  figures,  this 
is  not  so  difficult  a  problem  to  figure  out,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  data  mentioned  it  is  not  possible 
to  answer.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  test  of  the  milk.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  it  is 
3.8  per  cent.  Then  we  must  have  some  basis  of 
overrun,  and  I  will  assume  that  it  is  20  per  cent. 
This  overrun  is  quite  possible,  but  conditions  must 
be  about  right  or  it  will  not  be  reached.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  exceeded,  but  it  is  more  often  less 
Ilian  more.  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk 
or  cream  delivered,  and  upon  the  skill  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  creamery.  I  will  not  question  the  value 
stated  for  the  skim-milk,  but  want  to  say  that  a 
poor  farmer  may  not  get  that  for  it.  It  may  be 
used  so  as  to  get  50  cents  or  even  more  for  it,  but 
usually  it  is  considerably  less.  I  will  accept  the 
figures  given,  however,  and  try  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  that  basis.  It  seems  to  me  almost  unreason¬ 
able  that  17  cents  ’should  be  charged  for  hauling, 
and  if  the  farmers  were  to  start  a  creamery  of  their 
own  they  would  soon  find  that  the  condensery  would 
find  it  possible  to  haul  tiie  milk  for  much  less.  T 
have  known  them  to  haul  it  for  nothing  if  by  that 
means  they  could  get  the  cooperative  creamery  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  no  easy  job  to  handle  a  cooper¬ 
ative  in  competition  with  a  condensery  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  big  concerns. 

If  the  milk  sells  for  $4.35  and  there  is  17  cents 
out  for  hauling  it  leaves  $1.18.  That  milk  testing 
3.8  per  cent.,  given  a  20%  overrun,  produces  4.56 
pounds  of  butter.  At  25  cents  a  pound  it  comes  to 
$1.15.  Add  the  35  cents  for  the  skim  and  you  have 
$1.49  as  against  the  $1.18  when  sold  to  the  con¬ 
densery.  This  figures  out  nicely  on  paper.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  work  out  just  as  it  figures.  It  is  true  that 
the  butter  ought  to  bring  more  than  is  stated  here, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  test  might  not  be  as  high 
as  estimated.  That  can  be  determined,  however,  be¬ 
fore  going  any  further,  and  before  spending  any 
money  on  the  project.  G>ne  must  figure  on  the  hand 
separators  that  will  have  to  he  provided,  and  the 
work  on  the  farms  of  skimming.  Then  it  will  he 
necessary  to  plan  for  the  profitable  utilization  of 
Hie  skim-milk.  In  most  cases  where  there  has  been 
no  skim  to  use  for  some  time  farmers  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  it  to  advantage.  I  would  inves¬ 
tigate  the  test  the  first  thing,  then  I  would  find  a 
better  market  for  the  blitter.  With  these  things  set¬ 
tled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  it  will  be  possible  to 
proceed  in  the  other  lines. 

As  for  (lie  cheese  question,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
cheese  factory  folks  are  to  haul  the  milk  unless  the 
cost  is  to  be  taken  from  the  returns  from  the  cheese. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  the  same  as  now,  unless  it 
can  be  hauled  for  less  money.  The  whey  returned  is 
worth  something,  blit  may  not  realize  the  farmer  any 
considerable  money.  Milk  testing  3.8  per  cent, 
should,  according  to  figures  that,  have  been  carefully 
worked  out,  yield  10.15  pounds  of  cheese.  The  price 
of  cheese  is  not  given,  but  from  this  statement  of 
yield  the  returns  can  lie  readily  figured  as  soon  as 
the  cheese  price  is  determined.  Cheese  has  been  a 
somewhat  better  project  here  than  butter,  unless  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  handle  skim-milk  to  some  advan¬ 
tage.  I  might  add  that  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent,  is 
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credited  with  9.45  pounds  of  cheese,  and  four  per 
cent,  milk,  10.60  of  cheese.  There  is  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  near  here  that  cleared  about  $1.25  for  May, 
but  th3  farmers  delivered  their  own  milk.  It  is 
thought  that  they  did  quite  well.  Cheese  is  now 
selling  for  15  to  IS  cents  a  pound,  but  this  may  he 
somewhat  above  the  usual  price.  The  cheese  busi¬ 
ness  has  for  some  years  been  rather  more  profitable 
in  Summer  here  than  selling  milk  to  the  condensery, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  $1.35  for  June 
milk. 

I  have  before  me  reports  from  creameries.  One 
in  Vermont  for  the  entire  year  of  1915  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Price  paid  the  patrons  for  butterfat,  35.5  cents 
a  pound.  Overrun  averaged  21.92  per  cent.  Cost 
of  manufacturing,  2.19  cents  a  pound,  including  half 
a  cent  that  was  reserved  for  a  sinking  fund.  An¬ 
other  for  the  month  of  .Tune,  191G,  gives  the  price  for 
fat,  36  cents  a  pound.  Overran  23.19  per  cent. 
Price  for  butter,  33.24  cents  a  pound,  and  the  quoted 
prices  in  New  York  City  29.89  cents.  This  last 
creamery  is  in  Pennsylvania.  Such  cases  are  not 
very  usual,  I  think,  but  with  the  situation  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  the  business  well  in  hand  and  the  work¬ 
men  fully  abreast  of  the  business  it  is  surely  pos¬ 
sible.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
men  in  the  creamery,  and  the  business  should  not  be 
too  small.  H.  h.  l. 


A  Maine  Apple  Orchard 

T1TI8  is  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  of  mixed  va¬ 
rieties,  principally  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Craven- 
stein,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  R.  I.  Greening,  Spy,  Dub¬ 
lin  rclston  and  King.  The  trees  are  now  eight  years 
old.  The  orchard  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated 
every  year  from  April  15  to  August  1st,  with  a  double 
disk  harrow  and  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  above 
tools  have  both  wide  extensions  which  allow  them 
to  work  close  up  to  trees  and  keep  the  horses  well 
clear  ofifimbs,  and  cut  down  hoeing  expenses.  Trees 
have  been  carefully  pruned  every*  Winter,  and 
sprayed  four  times  in  the  season.  A  crop  of  rye. 
Crimson  and  White  clover  is  seeded  August  1st.  and 
go  far  excellent  returns  have  resulted  from  very 
heavy  crops  of  green  manure.  A  high  grade  of  com¬ 
mercial  phosphate  is  sown  broadcast  in  May  and 
two  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  is  applied  in  July  and 
thoroughly  worked  in.  A  one-horse  low-down  dump 
cart  is  used  to  work  among  the  trees,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  long  turning  riggings  among  the  trees,  which 
are  all  set  out  with  tillers. 

The  lime  and  the  phosphate  is  all  sown  by  one 
man,  who  has  a  Scotch  sowing  sheet  round  his  neck 
which  holds  40  pounds  of  lime,  and  this  is  sown 
broadcast  with  both  hands.  A  respirator  and  gog¬ 
gles  are  worn,  and  in  this  way  the  lime  can  he  sown 
over  every  inch  of  ground  without  any  injury  to 
branches'  from  machinery.  With  one  hoy  on  the 
dump  cart,  one  man  puts  on  all  the  lime  in  this 
way  in  a  day  and  a  half.  All  the  trees  that  are 
hearing  are  thinned  twice.  East  year  at  seven  years 
old  a  very  large  number  of  McIntosh,  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  were  heavily  loaded,  ami ’this*  year  pros¬ 
pects  are-  for  an  excellent  crop.  All  the  trees  are 
kept  low  headed  and  pruned  to  allow  passage 'for 
orchard  tools.  A  number  of  Western  fruit  growers 
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have  been  astonished  at  the  size  of  trunk  and  limb 
growth  for  such  young  trees  and  it  has  been  hard 
to  convince  some  of  them  that  the  trees  are  only 
eight  years  old. 

The  fancy  apples  at  present  are  supplied  to  private 
parties,  and  later  a  New  York  trade  will  be  worked  up, 
as  fancy  apples  packed  on  Monday  in  small  containers 
can  he  delivered  at  New  York  docks  by  Wednesday, 
thereby  avoiding  heavy  railroad  and  express  charges. 
One  of  the  principal  helps  has  been  the  use  of  the 
same  very  steady  team  and  teamster  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  majority  of  teamsters  do  not  realize 
the  irreparable  damage  to  a  young  tree  as  the  result 
of  a  heavy  iron  tool  blundering  into  it,  and  hastily 
rub  a  handful  of  soil  over  the  bruise.  This  seems 
to  be  the  principal  drawback  of  fruit  growing,  to 
get  men  to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  work 
instead  of  just  the  day’s  work. 

The  pictures  of  the  dwarf  Yellow  Transparent 
tree,  Figs.  514  and  516,  were  taken  June  15th,  and 
are  of  the  same  tree  before  and  after  pruning;  36 
apples  were  taken  off  and  28  left  on.  The  orchard 
is  laid  out  on  a  side  hill  facing  the  southwest.  No 
cultivated  crons  have  been  grown  between  the  rows 
and  every  ounce  of  benefit  has  been  forced  into  the 
trees,  which  are  an  object  lesson  for  admiration  to 
the  hundreds  of  automobiles  that  pass  daily.  One 
word  as  vegards  renovating  old  orchards,  of  which 
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there  are  many  in  New  England.  Three  years  ago 
an  old  orchard  of  60  trees  that  had  not  for  years 
borne  well  was  plowed  up  and  given  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  young  trees,  and  now  the  same  trees 
have  every  one  of  them  from  10  to  12  props  under 
their  overloaded  branches.  There  is  no  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing  that  needs  more  patience  and 
perseverance  than  raising  good  apples,  and  the  time 
does  not  seem  far  away  when  the  man  who  has  a 
really  first-class  apple,  carefully  and  honestly  packed 
in  small  containers,  and  who  has  nearby  good  trans¬ 
portation,  can  get  a  good  price  for  his  goods. 

Sebago  Lake,  Me.  e.  a. 


Duties  of  Express  Agent 

I  am  a  shipper  of  fine  table  eggs  to  the  New  York 
market  from  oar  station,  a  small  country  place,  also 
ship  a  good  many  chickens,  and  receive  a  good  deal  of 
freight  there.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  duties  of 
the  station  agent  are.  and  what  is  required  of  the 
shipper?  ITow  many  hours  is  the  agent  required  to  be 
at  tiie  station?  Is  it  his  duty  to  come  and  help  take 
the  goods  in  when  I  drive  up  to  the  platform?  Should 
lie  hand  out  the  stuff  when  I  drive  up  to  get  it?  Is  he 
required  to  put  express  nu  train  on  a  holiday?  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  accommodate  and  help  in  every  way  I  can 
and  like,  to  have  some  favors  in  return.  The  times  are 
very  few  that  the.  agent,  comes  to  open  the  door  when 
I  drive  up  to  the  platform  to  unload.  I  set  m.v  eggs 
out  on  the  platform,  leave  my  horse  and  go  around  to 
tin1  front  side  and  go  in,  open  the  door  and  set  my 
cases  inside.  The  door  is  securely  fastened  on  the  in¬ 
side.  L  took  two  cases  up  on  July  4t1i.  There  was  no 
one.  there.  The  warernom  was  locked  lip.  The  wait¬ 
ing  room  was  open.  I  set  my  cases  in  there  so  they 
would  be  out  of  the  sun  and  in  the  dry  if  it  rained.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  my  cases  were  sitting  out  on  the 
platform  exposed  to  the  weather;  were  not  shipped  till 
three  o’clock  the  next  day.  Should  the  agent  notify  a 
person  when  goods  arrive?  What  official  should  one 
write  to  to  lay  in  a  complaint?  a.  i.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

IRST  of  all  we  tried  to  learn  what  the  express 
companies  have  to  say.  We  wrote  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  all  the  large  companies,  and  asked  them 
what  instructions  they  give  their  agents  regarding 
tli Is  treatment  of  shippers.  Only  two  of  these  man¬ 
agers  have  replied,  and  their  answers  are  given  lie- 
low.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  special  rules  are 
followed — as  the  express  agent  at  the  small  sta¬ 
tions  usually  works  for  the  railroad,  the  telegraph 
company  and  perhaps  has  other  duties  too.  It  seems 
to  lie  a  case  of  “anybody’s  business’’  coming  out  as 
it  usually  does! 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reply  to  this  inquiry.  A  great  many  tilings 
govern  the  action  of  express  agents  at  relatively 
small  country  stations,  for  the  reason  that  business 
is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  exclusive  representative  and  the  railroad 


agent  is  usually  employed  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
press  business.  T I  is  hours  are  regulated  largely  by 
law.  particularly  so  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
telegraphing. 

There  are  many  other  features  that  enter  into 
Hits  subject,  and  i  think  the  best:  way  to  treat  the 
matter  in  this  particular  case  would  he  for  the  ship¬ 
per  interested  to  take  the  subject  up  with  the  su¬ 
perintendent  or  general  manager  of  the  particular 
express  company  affected, .  Should,  however,  this 
happen  to  be  the  American  Express  Company,  in 
this  case  T  shall  cheerfully  look  into  it  further  on 
being  advised  as  to  the  name  of  the  station,  which 
will  enable  me  to  gather  the  necessary  information 
to  answer  it  properly.  g.  c.  Taylor. 

American  Express  Co. 

It  is  at  the  best  a  somewhat  vexed  question.  Tn 
most  of  the  small  town.-  .cross  the  country  the  rail¬ 
road  agent  or  a  person  with  some  other  business 
connection  is  selected  to  act  as  agent  for  the  ex¬ 
press.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  express  business  in  the  average  town  of  this 
size  to  take  the  fire  time,  of  one  man  and  so  jus¬ 
tifying  ns  in  employing  exclusive  agents. 

In  the  case  of  a  railroad  agent,  he  not  only  takes 
care  of  all  the  freight  but  sells  tickets,  checks  and 
loads  baggage;  therefore  his  duties  are  numerous 
and  the  express  is  a  very  small  part  of  his  work. 
The  express  companies  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
office  hours,  either  working  days  or  holidays,  they 
expecting  that  their  business  will  lie  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  and  during  the  same  hours  that  the 
railroad  freight  and  ticket  offices  are  cared  for. 

It  is  the  practice  of  Wells  Fargo  as  well  as  the 
other  express  ct unpaid  s  to  issue  postal  notices  to 
consignees  whenever  they  are  unable  to  make  de¬ 
livery  of  goods.  If  this  is  not  being  done  we  appre¬ 
ciate  our  attention  being  called  to  the  fact. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  commission  agent 
throughout  the  country  is  desirous  of  extending 
every  assistance  possible  to  liis  customers.  There 
may  be  times  when  lie  will  be  busy  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  and  a  person  will  call  upon  him  ill  an  express 
transaction  who  cannot  he  waited  upon  at  just  the 
moment.  This  also  would  be  the  probable  situation 
where  he  was  busy  waiting  on  an  express  customer 
and  some  one  would  call  upon  him  to  attend  to  a 
freight  or  ticket  transaction.  It  would  seem  in  all 
such  cases  as  if  the  general  public  would  recognize 
the  situation  and  be  patient  uutil  their  wants* could 
he  served.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  situation 
in  all  business  .transactions.  In  our  own  personal 
dealings  we  find  that  when  we  enter  a  store  to  pur¬ 
chase  we  are  frequently  forced  to  wait  until  the 
clerk  is  free  to  serve  us,  and  that  obtains  about 
everywhere. 

The  Wells  Fargo  division  superintendent  in  charge 
of  any  one  of  our  offices,  large  or  small,  is  always 
glad  to  look  into  any  complaint  lodged  against  Wells 
Fargo  in  his  territory.  lie  realizes,  as  you  and  I 
realize,  that  even  railroad  and  express  agents  are 
human.  And  we  are  all  anxious  to  make  them  not 
merely  human  iu  a  generous  and  gentle  sense,  but 
also  in  a  most  agreeable  one.  In  Wells  Fargo  we 
are  using  every  effort  toward  that  end. 

EDWARD  HUSTGEBFORD. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Advertising  Manager. 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

-  mj]]c  question.  The  order  has  elected  W. 

L.  Bean  of  MeGraw,  O.  A.  Gallup  of 

Homer,  amt  D.  K.  Bennie  of  Cortland,  as 

a  committee  to  act  for  its  members,  in 

matters  pertaining  to  tin*  milk  situation. 

Willet  Ctaiperative  Creameiy  has  been 

•  .  considering  au  offer  of  40  cents  a  can 

1  '  over  Borden's  Quotations  for  their  ndlk 

,o  been  selling  f|-om  one  of  the  Smaller  dealers.  This 

legan  market-  is  by  far  the  biggest  creamery  in  the 

i  rows  of  corn  10 1 11 1 1  y,  handling  _.I,()00  pounds  of  milk 

...  ,  a  day  m  the  (lush  season.  The  prices 

>..  dozen  ears,  realized  by  its  patrons  for  their  milk 

of  five  for  a  lias  far  exceeded  Borden’s  prices  for  a 

long  time  back.  But  owing  to  the  d;s- 

,  ranee  they  are  from  the  railroad  they 

obably  seems  ]mv0  decided  to  turn  down  the  new  of- 

ubered  that  I  for  for  the  present.  They  are  now  ship- 

narket  garden  ping  their  cream  and  making  the  skim- 

felnsivelv  for  niilk  illto  ‘‘Xfiort  cheese  at  15%  cents  a 
tc  usive  y  tor  poun(J  for  the  ]attcr. 

sold  only  the  Ixckkaskd  I ’kicks. — All  milk  protluc- 
s  meant  for  a  ers  will  do  well  to  read  and  re-read  the 
son  proved  so  V‘D’  pertinent  editorial  on  the  battle  for 
„  milk  prices,  on  page  1161,  oi  Ttie  It.  N.- 

oi  it.  came  on  y  The  increase  in  price  offered  by  the 
of  August  we  Bordens  and  the  new  policy  of  naming 
i  load,  inclurl-  a  1,1-*C('  ouly  one  month  in  advance  is 
,  only  confirmation  of  the  editor’s  esti- 
ppi. ,  black-  mati;  of  the  wariness  of  the  dealers  and 
?pare,  several  their  wish  to  tide  over  the  present  crisis 
nd  carrots,  a.  with  a  raise  in  price  as  a  temporary 
of  mv  ninth-  The  whole  system  of  marketing 

milk  must  undergo  reform  before  the 
•e  four  miles  farmers  can  have  any  security  of  fair 
resort  town,  prices. 

crowd  at  the  AGiiatIon'  Nekped. — Producers  must 
’  ...  agitate  and  continue  to  agitate — with 

our  .slult  like  practical  organization  of  counties  as 
articular  was  units,  getting  Control  of  local  stations 
>oplc  couldn’t  and  conferring  with  the  smaller  dealers, 
,,  ,  making  short  time  contracts  and  holding 

s  tnc  supply  the  milk  from  the  control  of  the  despotic 
snipped  eggs  dealers  of  the  trust, 
do  so  again  Improving  The  Product. — This  is  lx- 
ing  done  on  a  small  scale  in  many  loeul- 
it  cannot  but  ities  TL(.  writL>r  jU8t  visited  one  of  the 

consumer  to  leading  dairies  in  Tioga  County,  where 
de.  We  get  for  a  year  and  a  luilf  the  milk  has  been 
mer  petti  Sold  at  au  advance  of  S3  1-3  cents  a  can 

...  .  '  over  Borden’s  quotations,  including  bnh- 

%  farmers  co-  uses.  Their  product  is  Grade  A  milk. 

,  with  a  bnsi-  As  this  farm  had  a  modern  dairy  barn 
1  buy  every-  °f  wooden  construction,  well  lighted  and 
,,  ‘  ...'  kept  in  cleanly  condition,  the  production 

idl  everything  ufi  g).11(le  A  ^Uk  m(.l?Iy  the  in¬ 

time  at  least  stalling  of  a  boiler  and  sterilizing  outfit, 
to  huckster,  covered  milk  pails,  and  metal  stools,  all 
...  +i,o  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer,  the  property 
e  *  becoming  the  producers  after  12  months’ 
ion  needs  our  use.  The  only  other  requirement  the 
itiamibly  onr  owner  had  to  comply  with  other  than 
.i  mu-  what  he  was  doing  when  producing  grade 

’  1»  milk  was  the  occasional  clipping  of  the 

mte  as  much  rows’  udders  and  flanks  and  the  wiping 
t.  e.  m.  a.  off  of  each  udder  with  a  moist  cloth  lie- 
fore  milking.  The  use  of  the  sterilizing 
outfit  was  no  burden — enabling  the  ep¬ 
ic  Mn(p,  erator  to  cleanse  the  cans,  pails,  etc.,  in 

even  less  time  than  if  done  in  the  usual 
irymen  way,  once  the  steam  was  up,  which  takes 

pnTI T  about  20  minutes.  Only  two  dairies  sold 
,  '  to  this  trade  at  first.  Now  eight  or  10 

rod  lining  sec-  dairies  are  selling  to  the  same  dealer, 
few  York  lias  and  more  are  falling  into  line  all  the 
it  unequalled  time.  This  is  the  case  in  many  looul- 
,  'cp,  ities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  very  Sat¬ 

urn  jars.  J  be  nsfac-toiy  markets.  The  small  dealers 
t  very  active  are  very  anxious  to  buy  dependable  milk 
better  prices  if  only  regular  quantities  can  be  .secured 
ikfHmr  Tn  and  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
.  stands  ready  to  put  the  producer  and  the 
here  are  six  ^mall  dealers  into  touch  with  great  ben- 
ntbusiasm  is  efit  to  both.  As  the  new  relations  are 
The  league  established  the  small  dealer's  business 
.  .  ,  will  grow  and  the  very  doubtful  services 

i  doing  much  +, g  tlie  <dd  type  big  dealer  can  be  dis- 

lie  producers  (Continued  on  page  125S) 
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Garden  Crops  and  the  Market  vrith  carrots  all  Winter. 

Condensing  Space. — In  these  days  of  hig  cabbage  in  July,  and  1 
\  hcli  efficiency  is  the  keynote,  several  fac-  since  August  19,  when  w 
tors  must  combine  to  spell  success  for  the  green  corn.  From  set 
small  farmer  who  can  afford  neither  to  about  100  feet  long,  I  sol 
buy  nor  pay  taxes  upon  a  large  area,  and  besides  furnishing  a  fain 
of  these  factors  two  stand  out  pre-emi-  month  or  more, 
neutly — economy  of  space  and  labor,  and  Marketing. — All  this 

judicious  marketing.  When  I  began  gar-  small,  but  it  must  be  ren 
dening  independently  I  supposed  most  never  intended  mine  for  ; 
“truck”  required  more  room  than  I  have  at  all;  it  was  planted 
ever  accorded  it  since,  simply  because  I  home  consumption,  and 
had  heard  that  it  did;  but  I  didn’t  like  surplus.  -Even  the  corn  > 
the  extra  labor  of  keeping  unoccupied  long  succession,  but  the  s 
spaces  free  of  weeds,  and  I  could  see  no  hot  and  dry  that  nearly  a 
difference  between  vegetables  grown  close  at  once.  About  the  midd 
enough  together  to  cover  the  ground  and  made  up  our  first  good  ai 
those  allowed  considerably  more  space,  ing  all  cucumbers,  eggs, 
My  garden  is  situated  just  south  of  the  berries,  etc.  We  had  tc 
house  on  a  slight  westerly  slope ;  rows  hunches  of  onions,  beets 
running  east  and  west,  Tt  was  naturally  few  cabbages,  and  a  paill 
wet,  so  I  had  it  tiled  and  it.  has  never  er’s  sugar  cookies.  We 
produced  more  abundantly  than  this  year,  from  the  nearest  Summi 
despite  the  Summer’s  drought  and  my  where  we  found  a  lnitigr 
rather  unorthodox  planting.  As  the  illus-  street  market  ready  to  bn 
f ration  shows,  page  1254,  I  have  no  va-  hot  cakes;  green  corn  in 
cant  spaces,  though  the  ground  is  fully  at  such  a  premium  that 
occupied  by  vegetables  rather  than  weeds,  buy  fast  enough  as  long 

Arrangement  op  Planting. — I  al-  lasted.  We  have  previous 
lowed  just  a  foot  between  rows  of  beets,  to  the  city,  but  shall  ne\ 
carrots  and  onions,  unless  two  rows  of  during  the  Summer  seasoi 
onions  occurred  side  by  side;  iu  this  case  benefit  both  producer  an 
nine  inches  is  just  as  satisfactory.  Rows  deal  direct  wherever  pos 
of  sweet  corn  were  planted  two  feet  better  prices  and  the  con 
apart,  with  hills  a  little  Jess  than  two  tor  food.  We  have  a  thriv 
feet  asunder  in  the  row.  Cabbages  were  operative  organization  goi: 
set  about  2x2  feet,  and  where  hens  de-  m*ss  in  prospect  which  1 
stroyed  one  end  of  two  rows  of  beets,  thing  the  farmer  sells,  am; 
which  had  ouion  rows  between,  the  va-  the  farmer  buys,  but,  for 
cant  space  was  filled  with  cabbage,  and  I  tbiuk  it  will  still  paj 
both  have  made  such  a  luxuriant  growth  though  never  at  the  cxpi 
that  the  ground  is  now  practically  cov-  ganization.  If  the  organ b 
ored  with  big  onions,  alternating  with  business  then  it  is  tinqi 
big  thrifty  cabbage  heads.  duty  to  render  all  the  helj 

Corn  and  Beans. — In  only  one  in-  whether  or  not  we  make 
stance  has  my  system  of  close  planting  money  as  we  otherwise  mi 

proven  detrimental  to  the  highest  develop-  - 

ment  of  any  cropland  this  was  an  acci-  CentraI  New  york  R 

dent — rather  a  phenomenal  one  too.  1 

planted  one  row  of  sweet,  corn  very  early,  Great  Interest  Among  1 

thinking  if  it  got  frosted  I  had  lots  more  York  in  Cortland 
seed,  and  if  not,  I  would  be  sure  of  early  common  with  other  milk 
corn.  The  season  continued  so  cold  and  tions  of  the  State,  Central 
wet  that  no  corn  appeared,  and  I  made  k<vn  in  a  state  of  exciter 
the  next  planting  two  feet  beyond,  leav-  ’n  *ke  experience  of  the  j 
ing  this  space  for  cabbage.  In  the  second  Dairymen  s  League  has  b 
planting  of  corn  I  alternated  the  hills  in  ’u  agitating  the  matter  < 

the  first  row  with  pole  beams ;  we  like  this  llJl^  a  I1PW  method  of 

arrangement  because  the  bean  poles  are  Dnondaga  County,  where 
less  in  the  way  and  not  so  unsightly,  branches  of  the  league, 
while  one  row  of  beans  in  the  front  row  f,r<mg  for  holding  the  mil 
of  corn  receives  plenty  of  sunlight,  al-  in  Cortland  County  lias  lx 
though  of  course  more  rows  would  not.  work’  ^vass,nf 

To  my  surprise  my  first  planting  of  corn  !lt  tho  variof  f  >lffnug  p 
came  up  beautifully  six  weeks  after  plant-  «tatutoont  of  the  size  of 
ing  time;  I  couldn’t  afford  to  pull  it  up  'Vlth  tk"ir  r^tsfor 
with  that  particular  brand  of  early  corn  :iS  a  "ini‘‘  ''in'iniig  o 

selling  at  30  cents  per  dozen,  though  the  M 1  1  Hp  <‘‘i 

pole  beans  did  suffer  a  little  from  its  c,lfl^e  lh«  cauVili*  *«' 
shade;  I  had  about  30  hills  of  beans  «Kain8f  tveatment  t. 

...  .  , .  ,  given  in  the  past  very  sti 

which  gave  plenty  for  our  own  use,  and  n  . 

,,  .  r,  , .  ,  ..  . _ j,  „  pressing  a  willingness  to 

they  are  not  very  profitable  to  raise  for  ‘trij{(.  Ap  agTe,>  tll.lt  tp 

market  here  anyhow.  better  prices  is  urgent. 

Mtxed  Rows.— On  the  whole,  I  am  rfcau  agcuts  hl  the  centra 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  garden  this  counties  are  consulting  v 
veai*.  Mv  first  row  next  the  house,  torn  a-  and  with  their  people  as  t 
to  Pl-«S  ..ml  <3—  Mils,  gives  ..  '”5 

abundant  supply  of  both  foi  home  use,  Markets  Department  has 
and  we  always  can  a  good  many  tomatoes,  real  aid  to  Cortland  Cur 

If  the  whole  row  had  done  as  well  as  the  A  general  raise  of  10  co 
,  ,  .  .  .  T  nil  made  early  jn  tlie  season 

three  plants  set  out  first  I  could  have  sold  0.Dtliusiiistic  discussion  of 

several  bushels,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather  by  Herbert  Emerson  of  t 
nearly  cooked  the  later  ones.  A  row  of  After  several  meetings  of  t 
v..,i‘  ei..u  TN„ . . . aww  Cortland,  with  lull  houses. 
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MONEY  TALKS  and  it  talks  ml  pi.  tv  loud  when  you 
Kee  lliu  llulioard  of  pliees  we  are  (juoting  oil  the  bin 
husky .  simple,  pnwei-ful  HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES. 
V.'e  f-iill  ili.  Ml  ITiuvi-Duti  betaUae  tllere  la  >Xr  Work 
("0  hard  for  them,  notliiun  they  won't  do.  Set  them 
ut  work  on  tho  luarUst  am!  hnvdost  work  you  have 
to  do  and  limy  will  be  vlwht  on  the  job  even'  day  in 
liio  week  and  every  week  in  too  year.  We  want  you 
to  see  tho  cn tints;  wo  want  you  to  know  what  they 
will  do  for  you.  As  soon  as  you  road  this,  send  for 
oatalOK  and  learn  why  we  «an  sell  YOU  an  engine 
fur  lees  than  halt  What  any  other  CoUCem  oan  give 
you  the  Kami!  rlnss  or  engine  mr,  .Inst  think  of  it — 
a  oomph'io  sawing  onilit  niiU  the  big.  husky  G  to  8 
Hr.  llEAAl-DCTl  ENGINE,  a  truck,  a  saw  outfit, 
belt,  all  ready  for  work  and  only  $219.00  with  a 
SPECIAL  1’AHH  DISCOUNT  t*0  YOt:  AKE  THE 
FIRST  lit  VEIt  IN  Veil  R  LOCAI.ITY.  ACT  RIGHT 
NOW.  GET  TI1E  CATALOG  AND  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FER  TODAY.  ALT.  SIZES  AT  SPEC  YL  PRICE 
IF  YOU  ACT  QUICKLY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &,  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Choice  Farm  Seeds 

Winter  Vetch  (Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Viola  Villosa  is  tho  only 
pliable  Vetch  for  Fall  sowing.  Write  lor  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

r.llers  a  list  of  Karin  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
im-lndtng  Wheat,  Dwarl  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  llu  1  pb.  Hyacinths,  Tulips. 
Narcissus,  Crocus.  1  i lies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
anil  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Qmcll  Frnil  Planlv  varieties  Northern  grown 

dlllSIl  null  r  laillS  R ns pher ry, li I ac I; berry.Ou nan t, 
Goiisebeny  mid  Grape  fur  Fall  setting.  GEO.  AIKEN,  Puincy.vi. 


For  Fall  and  Spring 
planting.  Guaranteed 
heRltliy,  hardy,  true, 
direct  from  Nursery, 
fiend  to  day  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  18ii9. 


0E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St..  DANSVILLE  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  ShadeTrees,  Etc.'f.d  Tt  h”' r 

6NI811  fruit  ulAots  directfrom  nursery  to  you.  Satisfaction 
Gnat  antced.  Cut.  tree.  G.t.  BUNTING  «  SON.  Box  5.  Seliiyviile.Otl. 


2  Montriioruncy,  2  Eurly  RichmumB  Oh*:rry.  1  York 
State  1  IGHrin  (JIrxhIo  l'luip*  1  Ilitttlett,  1 

Anjou  Fcur-  t  McJnlouh,  1  Orlmu’a  Uoltinn  Apple.  1 
Orunge  (Jninco*  1  Mlherta  JVaoh.  12  Orxt-elasa 
4-f>  ft.  iu  •  r  tor  llfic.  Wva tv  th#.  Urgant  Nurseries 
In  New  York  Hell  A  Nil.  1  wfnek  uf  th^  right 
(1  rices.  Write  for  free  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

Etlablithfd  32  years. 

MALONEY  BROS. A  WELLS  CO. 

28  Main  SlreoL  Donavlllo.  N.  Y. 
Dansville'a  Pioneer  Wholes  a  !  o  Nurseries. 


SP^For  FALL  Planting 

Only  perfect  speclmcna  of  i*-rfectly 
yTHtled,  w«UYMl4q«  fr*«e  from  disease, 
OtuJ  ti'Ue  to  oatue  Anpluv  F*ar,  Peach, 
Plum,  rhorry.  and  Qulncr  Trees— 


j  i  mm,  i  iiyrry.  «mi  vjuui*'«  rrees— 

Httiulf  Fruits  Ormim«  ntaU.  Every 
tree  abfOlUtelv  >n t»»e«L 
Send  f* *i  our  Cut#  i  ^  NOW  and  investi- 
gnte  our  4tKR  and  prir»H.  Your  name 
on  u  r lo.i Oil  v  ill  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

Kelly  Hros.Wholesale  Nurseries 
26  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

U  Never  Heart t  Wanting  Kelly  Trees _ 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


WiL  NTED 

Muriate  of  POTASH 

and  other  POTASH  SALTS 

G.  S.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Inc. 
16  Broadway  :  New  York 


A  catalogue  of  the  leading  fruit  trees.  Contains  cultural  di- 
recti on$  and  lists  of  Apples,  Fears,  Peaches,  FJums,  Cherries 
and  other  fruits.  Equally  valuable  for  the  home  planter  or  the 
commercial  vrro>vcr-  Send  today  for  a  free  copy. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc..  126  Main  Sr..  Geneseo.  N.Y. 


Guaraiitctd—  K|i>t  vl«w<,  True  to  Name,  Free 
front  Diftoajo — I'arkcH  | . >  rtaO)i  yo\i  in  good  con¬ 
dition—  Write  for  fra.  w  lioleafi  Ic  catalog  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  TTcw?,  RWdS,  blirubn  and  Vines. 

TilK  W  M.  3.  KEILI.V  N  l  It  SK ltlES 
tiH  Oulftii  Street,  I)au»t  111c,  N.  Y. 


-  - 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Prevent  injuries  to  your  fruit  trees  NOW 
— don’t  have  them  girdled  and  killed  by 
mice  or  rabbita  this  winter.  Put 
an  inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

around  each  one.  Can  be  set  up  tn  a  moment  and 
taken  oil  next  spring.  Galvanized — lasts  for  years. 
Write  tor  sizes  and  prices. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.R,  Worcester.  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  LTk 

August,  September  and  October  suitings.  Layer 
plants  from  HO  different  varlet les.  Including  Falt- 
beaiiilg.  fiend  for  catalog-.  J.  Kcitlsrd  Hsll.Ilepl.?,Rlioilcsdale,Md. 


Whys  anti  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  tlie  title  of  n  little  booklet,  piving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St., 
N  ew  York,  manufacturers  of  the  wel  I  -known 
“SCALECIDE”  shivery  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer’s  name  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  free.  Address  Dept.  N. 


ASPARAfidK  ROOK  Tw-i  year  No.  1.  «:)  thousand 
AorAKAuUj  IVUUIJ  Two  year  No.  $2  thousand 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  Font  V.mciktiks. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Russian  Pilkus  SiedRy«Sffi'rS™S.».w"3 

bu.  Supply  limited,  Cloveulale  Farm.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

w  ■  higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 

XI  CT  D  Write  for  prices  anil  information. 

^  ^  *  hit  j.  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmouih,  Ky. 


C  Best  hand 
VIVC.EO  lua,1t)  Thor, 

Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.Y 


ouebly  seasoned  stock 


Farm  Mechanics 


Pumping'from  Spring 

Wo  have  a  small  spring  400  foot  away, 
ami  40  feet  lower  than  ground  where 
house  stands.  How  could  we  got  this 
water  with  pump  in  the  kitchen ?  We 
do  not  need  over  one  or  two  barrels  per 
day.  and  cannot  well  spare  over  £75  for 
pump,  pipe,  etc.  l.  H.  m. 

Charleston,  8,  C. 

In  the  ordinary  pump  water  is  raised 
to  the  cylinder  by  the  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  air  surrounding  the  earth.  This 
pressure  is  usually  figured  as  being  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Water  weighs 
about  62.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  lumce 
it  follows  that  a  column  of  water  nearly 


of  fairly  cheap  power,  or  energy 
to  start  with. 


Priming  Coat  for  Old  Wood 

My  farm  buildings  are  badly  in  need 
of  paint,  as  they  are  old  buildings  and 
had  their  last  coat  of  paint  about  20 
years  ago.  I  have  already  painted  one 
side  of  the  house  (white),  using  a  good 
make  of  ready-mixed  paint,  with  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  raw  linseed  oil  added  for 
a  priming  coat.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  paint  to  cover  this  old  wood,  and  I  am 
advised  by  a  neighbor  to  add  whiting  for 
the  priming  coat.  Do  yon  think  it  advis¬ 
able?  For  the  ham.  which  is  red,  I  am 


f.  o.  b.  Fostoria 


It  Looks  Like  a 
Priced  Car 


almost  without  exception  this  is  the  first  remark  passed 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  new  Allen  Classic. 

Never  before,  except  in  high  priced  cars,  has  so  much  beau¬ 
ty  of  line  and  finish — so  much  mechanical  perfection  been 
offered  to  car  buyers. 

It  is  a  real  “Classic.” 

Words  cannot  picture  the  handsome  “smoke  brown”  color 
with  its  fine  gold  striping  and  the  rich,  Spanish  Brown  up¬ 
holstery  which  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  this  decidedly 
distinctive  and  attractive  car. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  it  can  be  had  in  two  other  finishes — gray  or  rich 
blue.  All  three  body  colors  are  furnished  with  light  cream  wheels— 
completing  a  combination  of  striking  beauty. 

The  new  Allen  Classic  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to  buy  a  car  which 
combines  beauty  and  mechanical  perfection  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
you  would  ordinarily  expect  to  pay. 

37K.P.  3)ix5  inch,  4  cylinder  motor  Classic  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters, 

Two  unit  electric  starter  and  lights  $850 

Stcwart-Waroer  fuel  feed,  tank  in  rear  Model  “37"  Touring  (5  pass.)  and 

55  Inch  rear  springs  Roadster  (2  pass.),  $795 

Full  floating  rear  axle  Coupe  (3  pass.),  $1075 

Large,  easy  acting  brakes  _  Sedan  (5  pass.),  convertible  type, 

112  Inch  wheelbase  $1095 

Weight,  2300  pounds  AH  prices  f.  o.  b.  Fostoria 


Construction  o(  Dry  Mash  Hopper.  Fig.  519 


24  foot  high  can  bo  supported  by  ibis 
force.  lit  other  words,  a  perfect  pump 
could  be  placed  with  the  top  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  at  this  distance  above  the  water  and 
still  work.  This  would  be  the  extreme 
height  however,  and  because  of  friction, 
imperfect  vak  ,  etc.,  it  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  place  the  cylinder  as  close  to  the 
water  as  possible  and  not  to  exceed  20  to 

25  feet. 


planning  to  buy  a  ready-mixed  paint  also. 

So  nth  bury  Conn.  J.  F.  T. 

I  always  believe  that  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  better  to  use  the  best  of  paint 
stock.  In  this  case,  where  the  buildings 
are  old,  and  have  not  been  painted  for  20 
years,  and  the  wood  is  bare  of  paint,  and 
somewhat  burnt  up  by  the  sun  and 
weather,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the 
priming  coat  to  add  30  lbs.  of  bolted 
whiting  to  four  gallons  of  mixed  paint. 
Mix  whiting  and  linseed  oil  and  then 
strain  into  the  paint,  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  Do  not  use  any  in  second  coat. 


22090  Allen  Building 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


THE  ALLEN 
MOTOR  CO. 


Fireproof  Storage  House 

I  am  going  to  build  a  storage  house, 
for  books  and  papers.  It  will  be  16x16 
feet,  eight  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
high.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make 
it  waterproof  and  fireproof  and  what 
kind  of  fireproof  roof?  If  I  give  a  coat 
of  oil  outside  of  the  concrete  after  it  is 
done,  will  that  keep  the  water  out?  How 
should  I  mix  the  concrete?  n.  h. 

Medford,  N.  Y. 

A  small  building  of  this  kind  is  most 
conveniently  built  of  concrete  blocks, 
though  solid  walls  of  concrete  may,  of 
course,  be  used.  If  the  concrete  is  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned  and  mixed,  no  special 
treatment  is  required  to  make  it  fire  and 
waterproof.  The  exact  proportioning  of 
concrete  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  materials  available  and  it  is  best  to 
consult  local  builders  with  regard  to  it. 
A  1 :2  :4  mixture  is  generally  safe.  The 
roof  may  he  of  slate  or  concrete;  if  of 
the  latter,  being  three  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  properly  reinforced  with  wire  net¬ 
ting  and  1 :2  :3  in  proportions  of  cement, 
sand  and  gravel.  M.  n.  n. 


Sharp  Sand  for  Concrete 

Clean  sharp  sand  is  as  necessary  in 
concrete  as  it  is  in  human  combination. 
The  South  Dakota  College  points  out  the 
fact  that  gravel  pits  in  Spring  often  con¬ 
tain  a  covering  of  soil  or  loam  washed  in 
b.v  Spring  rains.  This  is  not  suitable  for 
making  concrete. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  therefore 
particularly  necessary  that  the  concrete 
user  take  pains  to  see  that  the  gravel 
which  is  to  be  used  is  free  from  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  dirt. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  dirt  in 
gravel  till  a  quart  Masutt  jar  three  and  a 
half  inches  deep  with  the  material  to  be 
tested,  throwing  out  the  large  stones. 
Fill  the  jar  nearly  full,  if  this  layer  is 
more  than  three-eighths,  using  a  rubber  to 
insure  tight  joint.  Then  shake  jar  vigor¬ 
ously  for  two  minutes  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  minutes.  Measure  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  dirt,  which  will  he  plainly 
seen  on  top  of  the  coarser  material.  If 
this  layer  is  more  than  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  the  material  is  probably 
unfit  for  use  without  first  being  washed. 
Even  less  amounts  of  dirt  than  this  some¬ 
times  greatly  weaken  concrete. 


BIG  RETURNS 


/ H  Cr^Jr  and  Iruit.  berries  or  - 

0  r^r  vt.-.-eiubtoaon  the  ‘‘Granger" 
ipr  Evaporator  ami  go  about  your 
f  -Uii.lc,  Ni>  (mention,  do  bother.  No 
sugar  lo  buy,  no  jars.  Evaporated  fruits  Ar 
§  and  vegetables  are  most  wholesome  and  de-V 
f  lb. ions  and  enjoyed  by  all  the  family,  |  All  you* 
need  to  furnish  a  supply  for  home  use  or  for  sale 
at  a  good  profit,  isa  simple, well-built  and  reliable 

“Granger”  Evaporator 


Use  it  by  resting  on  hack  of  kitchen  stove.  No  extra 
cost  for  operation .  Get  one  now  for  Use  this  season. 

Save  tooney  drying  your  own  products.  Made  , 
,  in  two  handy  sires,  at  §5  and  $10.  delivered  , 
k  anywhere  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  / 
\  your  money  back.  Write  for  booklet  B  m 

V  GRANGE  SALES  ASSOCIATION  \W / 

Lafayette  Bldg,,  Philadelphia 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


Home  Ice-making 

Could  you  give  mo  :i  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  See  chemically  in  small  quantities  for 
home  use?  If  I  am  notmistaken  I  saw 
in  Tiie  11.  N.-Y.  a  few  years  ago  a  for¬ 
mula  for  making  ice.  G.  u.  j. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  given  any  di¬ 
rections  for  making  ice  from  chemicals, 
because  there  is  no  such  process.  We  may 
have  referred  to  freezing  mixtures,  most 
of  which  start  with  ice  and  make  much 
less,  but  they  are  mere  curiosities.  Ice 
making  is  not  a  chemical  but  a  physical 
phenomenon ;  energy  is  used  to  remove 
other  energy  in  the  form  we  call  heat 
from  a  certain  body,  and  the  energyless 
body  is  allowed  to  withdraw  energy  from 
a  mass  of  water,  which,  in  its  energy- 
loss  form  we  call  ice.  In  practice  am¬ 
monia  gas  is  compressed,  which  heats  it, 
and  allowed  to  cool,  then  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pand  again,  and  to  expand  it  robs  the 
surrounding  brine  of  energy,  which  in 
turn  robs  the  water,  which  freezes.  But 
you  cannot  work  the  game  without  plenty 


Dry  Mash  Hopper 

I  have  seen  many  pictures  of  dry  mash 
hoppers,  lmt  nunc  that  suited  me  so  well 
as  ours.  Fig.  5111.  There  is  absolutely  no 
waste  from  liens  flirting  it  out  with  their 
beaks  as  they  have  to  reach  for  it.  It  all 
works  toward  (be  center  of  trough,  so  it  is 
within  reach.  We  use  troughs  about  10 
feet  in  length  for  100  hens,  holding  about 
15  pounds  mush.  The  grating  is  made  of 
common  lath  and  two-inch  lath  hinged  to 
the  wall,  and  the  rest  of  one-inch  or  half- 
inch  to  suit  the  builder.  The  end  bracket 
closes  the  end,  holds  the  shape  of  the 
trough,  and  furnishes  a  means  of  fasten¬ 
ing  ir  more  rigidly  to  the  wall.  Our 
troughs  are  mounted  about  20  inches 
from  the  Moor,  nailed  too  high  for  lighter 
breeds,  as  it.  helps  furnish  exercise. 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


This  Warranted 

1  full-sited  hardwood  and  steel 
\  Dumping  Horse  Cart 

\  $16.75 

V  \  freight  prepaid  to  any  Sta- 
\  \  tion  East  of  the  Mississip- 
\J\  pi  River.  Full  particulars 
\  A  on  application. 

gg  HOBSON  &  CO. 

Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  A'jRI,  C^EM,  CD. 


'~"T  ■  r-f,  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tiie  — Last  Forever 

/  /«\  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

^ _ ,  S- ! \  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig 'em  up 

fcjjf  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
VI  lots.  Also  manufacturers,  of  (he  famous  NATCO  IMPERISII- 
ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“'Dio  you  brother  have  much  success 
iu  his  hist  season  of  shooting?"  ‘.Bagged 
every  guide  he  took  out  till  he  couldn’t 
hire  any  more." — Baltimore  American. 


12M 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  30,  1916. 


THEIRON  CRIB  &BIN  COMPANY boxE>W00STER,0. 


William  P.  Brooks,  Professor  .1.  R.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  others  also  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Herman  Braunschweig,  one  of  eleven 
butchers  recently  indicted .  for  bribing 
veterinarians  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Health  to  pass  diseased  meat,  pleaded 
guilty  before  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Cropsey  in  Brooklyn,  Sept,  15,  as  a  jury 
was  being  selected  to  try  Arthur  I'laut 
of  the  firm  of  Robert  Plant  &  Son,  an¬ 
other  of  the  Indicted  butchers.  Braunsch¬ 
weig  was  charged  with  paying  $30  to 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Sehoneweg  on  March 
17  last  to  O.  K.  tubercular  beef.  The 
maximum  penalty  is  10  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  and  a.  line  of  ,$5,000.  Plant  is 
charged  with  the  payment  of  $75  as  a 
bribe. 

Bounties  aggregating  $15,000  on  1000 
wolves  were  earned  by  hunters  in  St. 
Louis  County,  Minn.,  during  the  last  15 
months.  Last  Winter  the  deep  snow 
made  it  comparatively  easy  to  kill  them. 
Many  were  destroyed  with  dubs  and 
others  were  run  down  by  dogs. 

WASHINGTON.  -For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  Pacific  Coast  soon  will 
be  without  a  single  torpedo  boat  destroy¬ 
er  in  active  service  ns  a  result  of  orders 
from  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  place  in  reserve  all  destroyers  of 
the  first,  division  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Navy  Department 
contemplated  sending  a  flotilla  of  oil 
burning  destroyers  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  active  service. 

The  two  day  hearing  to  determine  a 
suitable  site  for  the  Government’s  $11,- 
000.000  armor  plant  was  concluded  by 
the  Navy  Special  Board.  Sept.  14.  At 
least  a  dozen  more  towns  were  heard 
from,  bringing  the  total  near  the  hundred 
mark.  The  board  announced  it  had 
reached  no  decision  and  the  matter  prob¬ 
ably  would  go  over  several  weeks.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  proposed  sites,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  will  have  to  he  abandoned  with 
little  consideration,  owing  to  the  law  au¬ 
thorizing  construction,  which  states  the 
plant  must  be  located  with  “special  refer¬ 
ence  to  safety  in  time  of  war.”  Other 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are 
the  availability  of  raw  material  and  lo¬ 
cation  to  the  labor  market. 


Central  New  York  Milk  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1256) 

pensed  with.  Meanwhile  the  producers 
must  keep  their  eyes  open  and  hold  the 
new  purchasers  up  to  a  new  standard. 

Getting  Together. — The  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  seem  to  be  a  fine  medium  for  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  producers  and  the 
agents  are  interesting  themselves  very 
actively.  Again  there  is  the  old  difficulty 
of  getting  the  farmers  to  work  together, 
their  lack  of  initiative  and  their  almost 
pathetic  dependence  on  the  other  fellows 
doing  the  right  thing  by  them.  One  re¬ 
sult  of  Mr.  Forristall’s  conference  with 
Mr.  Dillon  was  the  offer  of  one  of  the 
smaller  dealers  to  pay  a  certain  Grade 
A  Station  iu  Cortland  County  an  in¬ 
crease  of  IS  cents  a  can  over  Borden’s 
quotations  for  their  Fall  and  Winter 
milk.  After  several  days’  consideration 
the  patrons  decided  to  turn  down  the  of¬ 
fer,  giving  as  their  reason  the  fact  that 
thev  felt  it  their  duty  to  let  the  dealer 
have  their  Winter  milk  as  he  had  had 
their  Summer  milk,  trusting  he  would 
do  better  by  them  than  he  had  in  the 
past.  Equal  to  saying:  “This  man, 
though  far  richer  than  I.  has  robbed  me 
all  Summer,  and  now  I  believe  I  ought  to 
let  him  rob  iuc  all  Winter  if  he  so  de¬ 
sires.”  Again  it  is  well  to  reflect,  on  The 


is  money  this  year.  It 
looks  like  $1  a  bushel  by  Jan.  L 
4  You  can’t  afford  to  put  this  years’  crop  in  | 

cribs  where  rats  and  mice,  and  weather  and  * 

y  1  mould  will  destroy  it.  It  will  pay  you  big  to  put 
ff  it  in  a  Marshall  Iron  Crib.  C.  M.  Grove,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  (a  Marshall  owner)  writing  to  his  farm  >§§ 

I,  caper,  said:  “  *  »  *  In  my  five  years  use  of  metal  cribs  I  'v 
wJ  if  have  not  seen  a  rat  or  mouse  in  my  com.  These  cribs  are  fire-proof  1 
WIN  and  storinR  your  com  in  them  is  insuring  it.  After  using  one  a  year  I 
b  '  bought  another  of  double  capacity.  When  is  comes  to  storing  com. 

1  metal  cribs  have  no  superior.  By  means  of  perforated  sides  and  ventilated 
shaft  in  center  from  floor  to  roof,  com  is  well  exposed  to  air." 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  —  Weatherproof 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire,  Sept.  14,  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  Pacific  Const  Com¬ 
pany's  liner  Congress  two  miles  oft  Coos 
Bay,  Ore.  Several  vessels  which  rushed 
to  her  assistance  iu  response  to  distress 
calls,  helped  remove  her  5153  passengers 
and  crew  of  170.  The  Congress,  which 
was  built  in  1013  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  at 
a  c,>st  of  $1, 250.000,  was  a  steel  steam¬ 
ship  of  7.085  tons,  424  feet  long  and  5o 
feet  broad.  She  was  the.  finest  vessel  on 
the  run  between  San  Francisco  and 

Seattle.  .  ,  , 

Four  men  arc  dead  and  a  score  01 
others  narrowly  escaped  from  a  nrc  which 

swept  the  Salvation  Army  I........ - 

Building  at  Detroit  Mich.,  Sept  14. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  several  were 
injured,  Sept  14,  by  the  explosion  of  a u 
ammonia  tank  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  and  Cream  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  explosion  occurred 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Brockton  Agricultural  Fair,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Oct  3-5. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-21. 

National  Swine  Show,  Omaha.  Neb., 
Oct  2. 

j  Industrial  American  Boyal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Sept  14.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  3-7. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la., 
Oct.  2-8. 

International  Farm  Congress  and  Soil 
Products  Exposition,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Oct. 
1.7-20. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Iud., 
Oct.  17-20. 

Now  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  It,  Oct  26-27. 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Islaud  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Mathewson  St. 
Church  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Yer- 
lled  one  man  mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
The  same  day  au  meeting,  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Nov. 
KtWder  at  theijDu  13-18. 

,’s  Point,  N.  J.,  Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
0  An  explosion  at  Nov.  14-20. 

[askcll,  N.  J.,  in-  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Association 
.  annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Nov.  21- 

unoecupied  build-  25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
Slimi.,  Sept.  16,  treasurer.  _  „  , 

>.000,  endangered  Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
two  small  hotels,  ciation,  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke, 
the  street  thinly  Mass.,  Nov.  22-24. 

reatOHcd  to  sweep  Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 

trict.  The  police  third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Show,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Dec.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Dec.  4. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-9. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va„  Dec.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


FERTILIZERS 


iiimiiimninnti  ■uiMMwmnM 

Make  your  own  £a*»  {real  city  gras.)  A  necessity  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Clean — sate — reliable — 
economical.  Install  a 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc. 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


A  permanent  investment  on  easy  terms  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Fully  guaranteed ;  wurily  installed:  less 
care  tluiu  one  u  arose  tie  lamp:  no  itncU,  aoot,  smoke 
or  danger.  Nothing  t<»  get  t>tir.  »t  onlor;  no  bother 
of  coal,  wood  or  hsIhw,  d&Q&  not  afreet  Insurance 
ralvtt ;  supplier  uniform,  non-poljon-ous  EA3>  automat' 
f  cully  at  wanted.  Writ*  for  nne  tioekUt  No.  10. 

TIRRILL  GAS  MACHINE  LIGHTING  CO. 
(Eatah.  1864)  103  Pork  Ava.,  Now  York 

Lighting  Fixtures — Gasoline — Storage  Tanka 

CTWtimniiitnnnmwm»n»w«.tfrw»<inmniimnHnfliiuitiiwiiMMwniuiii»iiinyiBmiumDin»nn 


iVR.  JSvB  fpp-Sy  at  8  eente  a  gallon  ub«3  In  OTTAWA 
Bra -13n|flB  sti  Engines  makes  more  dependable 
power  than  22  cent  B3«oline  in  any 
engine.  Sizes  IK  to  22  H-P.  Sola 
direct.  3  months  trial.  10-ye.rgo.r- 
—  Aj  ante..  Over  a  million  H-P  in  oae  today. 
Cash  or  terms.  Engine  book  free.  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
692Klng  Street. _  Ottawa,  Kaunas. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


who  were  forced  into  the 
clad,  and  for  n  time  throatc 
the  entire  wholesale  district, 
believe  tramps  sleeping  in 
building  started  the  fire. 

A  party  nf  six  antomobili 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  were 
their  ear  was  struck  by  a 
railroad  crossing  near  Qual 
Sept.  17.  ,  „  , 

Seth  Low,  former  Mayor  of  New  York, 
died  at  his  country  home,  Broad  Brook 
Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17. 
Mr.  Low,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  iu 
1850,  was  once  Mayor  of  New  York, 
twice  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  president  of 
Columbia  College  and  head  of  many  or¬ 
ganizations  connected  with  philanthropy 
and  civic  betterment.  He  was  also  in¬ 
terested  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
activities.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  Mr.  Low  had  been  es¬ 
pecially  active  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  »f  Commerce  and  the  civic 
federation. 

To  offset  the  suits  against  it  for  dam¬ 
ages  of  $5,883,479  for  injury  and  loss  of 
life  and  property  resulting  from  the 
Lusitania  disaster,  the  Cuuard  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Ltd.,  as  owner  of  the  tor¬ 
pedoed  vessel  filed  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  New 
York,  Sept.  19,  asking  that  its  liability  be 
limited  under  the  American  admiralty 
laws  to  $91,296. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  eighth 
animal  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 
paragus  Growers’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Station  Grounds.  Bedford  Road, 
Concord,  Sept.  21.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn  of  Holden,  who 
spoke  on  cover  crops  and  their  relation 
to  soil  improvement.  Henry  Green  of 
New  York  spoke  on  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  association’s  products;  Prof. 


We  cad  u>e  ,„v,  r*l  noirn  men  ns  district  representative* 
to  represent  i.k  In  unfilled  UHTlDory  icUin*our  tines  of 
high  grade  painm  mill  vamisdii’S  direct  to  the  consuming 
and  srenenU  stem  Iradn.  Applicants  must  he  men  of  lu- 
tegrn v  and  ability.  Actual  experience  in  the  line  is  not 
essential,  tut  w  will  Instruct  you  direct  from  the  Home 
office  as  to  the  best  method  of  malting  fate*.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  a  few  energetic  honest-  men  to  Con¬ 
nect  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  miuippvd  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  in  the  country,  Reference*  required 
NEW  ENGLAND  OIL.  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 

Box  36,  Everett  Station,  Boston,  Mass..  Department  A 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PROFITS 

Why  not  look  for  a  farm  home  in  tho  South!  Farm 
lands,  for  time  und  roonoy  inverted,  pay  larger 
profits  thnn  elsewhere.  Two  to  four  crops  a  year; 
eood  yields;  best  prices  for  product*.  Good  loca¬ 
tions  in  healthiest,  most  pleasant  districts,  f  15  an 
acre  and  np.  Write  for  our  literature  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  information  you  wish.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Ind.  and 
A«r.  Coirnnr.,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Wishmaton,  0-  C. 


WE  have  some  special 
rates  for  subscribers 
and  Subscription  Workers 
for  use  during  the  FAIR 
Season.  Send  for  them. 
A  postal  will  do 


TDRDDCDCI  “Life  in  the  Woods.1 ’’ 
*  nAr  r  tlto.  illu;:.,  tells  ln>w  to  trap 
ASHJH^^^B%aunk.  «kunk,  muskrat,  fox.  etc. ;  make 
V  wl  ■  deadfall.*,  enaree,  raise  skunks  and 

^  foxes ;  akin  and  stretch  furs;  gather 

roots  and  herbs  j  many  other  things.  Fur  News,  lilg  Ulu*. 
magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  hunting, 
flailing,  woodcraft,  fur  farming ;  lota  af  good  stories.  Send 
10c.  coin  for  copy  of  “  Life  in  the  Woods  ”  and  sample 

magazine.  FUR  NEWS,  71 W.  23d  St.,  NewYork.Room  801 


The  New  England  States  are  sending 
first-class  exhibits  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  at  Springfield.  The  Massachusetts 
Legislature  appropriated  $1,000.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wheeler,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  been  getting  together  a  good 
exhibit  of  apples,  including  100  boxes  of 
Baldwin  and  McIntosh,  also  an  exhibit 
of  apples  packed  according  to  the  legal 
grades  iu  closed  and  open  packages. 
There  is  a  good  showing  of  Connecticut 
River  onions,  tobacco,  cranberries,  and 
market  garden  vegetables.  Another  ex¬ 
hibit  shows  the  food  value  of  milk  and 
the  agricultural  value  of  birds.  The  fine 
exhibit  shown  at  the  Panama  Exposition 
will  he  shown  here  and  displays  by^  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  State 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Tornado  Fodder  Cutters 


HAVE  stood  the  test  for  thirty-five  years.  We 
make  them  for  hand  or  power  use.  Any  size 
with  any  equipment.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
your  Dry  Fodder  Cutting.  The  Tornado  splits  as 
well  as  cuts  the  largest  and  hardest  stalks. 

Atk  your  dealer  about  them 
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this  asxnoial imi  lets  (•iigitged  itsvlf  in  to 
vhri-kma fc.  ill  po.ssiblv,  tin*  "rotting  teiid- 
onoy  of  tin*  Agriciilnir.il  Depavtittont  of 
not  only  the  Federal  <  Joverninent.  but  of 
this  State,  to  encourage  co-operative  Inly¬ 
ing  of  farm  commodities  at  wholesale,  or 
elimination  of  the  retail  dealer/” 

About  that  car  of  grain  which  went  to 
.lordanville  and  which  caused  so  much 
worry  to  the  grain  dealers,  Secretary 
King  wrote  to  Clmrles  Young,  a  member 
of  the  association  at  Mohawk,  evidently 
ill  response  to  the  hitter's  report  of  the 
arrival  of  the  “outlaw”  ear: 

“Am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  received 
from  Kemper  Mill  &  Elevator  Company 
in  relation  to  car  you  reported  which 
went  to  Jordanville.  Now,  this  is  rather 
an  evasive  reply  to  my  letter,  I  am 
gqing  after  them  again  to-day.  In  the 
meantime,  is  there  any  way  you  could 
learn  of  the  name  of  the  "other  concern,’ 
which  is.  of  course,  some  jobber.  I  have 
a  notion  it  is  some  of  those  Buffalo  fel¬ 
lows.  hut  of  course,  may  he  wrong.  If 
it  is,  would  like  to  put  it  up  to  the  Kem¬ 
per  people  good  aud  proper,  as  we  have 
some  of  them  oa  the  run.  If  there  is 
any  chance  of  ferreting  out  the  jobber 
through  whom  Kemper  placed  the  car  at 
Jordanville,  it  will  he  a  great  help.” 

To  the  Delaware  county  president  of 
grain  dealers’  Secretary  King  wrote  Au¬ 
gust.  21,  evidently  perturbed  over  what 
the  I  Vicks  committee  was  turning  up 
through  the  State: 

"l  don't  know  if  you  have  noticed  the 
recent  newspaper  articles  covering  tne 
meeting  of  the  Wicks  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  in  Utica.  It  might  be  well  to  call 
your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  matter, 
for  they  su6penaed  Mr.  Bodurtha.  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  to  appear  before  the  committee 
at  this  T'tieo  meeting  and  endeavored  to 
make  him  admit  or  deny  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  ami  jobbers  were  being  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  feed  dealers’  associations 
against  selling  direct  to  farmers  aud 
farmers’  organizations;  also  tried  to  get 
him  to  admit  that  at  the  recent  Albany 
meeting  of  the  State  association  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  to  this  effect  and  that 
we  had  a  black  list.  The  origiu  of  this 
matter  probably  is  on  account  of  the 
party  at  Gouverneur.  *  *  *  A  man  by 
the  name  of  l’ike.  *  *  *  lie  endeavored 
to  buy  some  stuff  of  the  Corn  Products 
(Continued  on  page  12015) 


“‘When  the  State,  city,  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  goes  into  business  as  it  does  with 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  it 
takes  its  first  leap  into  Socialism.  This 
proposition  can  well  become  worse  than 
the  parcel  post  mail-order  business.  The 
middleman  is  a  legitimate  means  for  dis- 
=-  tributiou — not  a  means  of  grafting  and 
robbery  as  self-appointed  fake  reformers 
her  in  and  uplifters  would  have  the  public  be- 
lother.  lieve.’  ” 

t  take  A  Sr.uR  ox  Farm  Bureau  Mex. — A 
nasty  slur  on  the  farm  bureau  men  of 
•i-  on/i  R'e  State  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
'  '  Mi^  King  to  M.  C.  Burrilt.  director  of 
wrong  farm  bureau  work  in  the  State.  This 
i  boy.  letter  was  read  before  the  committee.  In 
it  the  fe-d  men  intimated  that  farm  bu- 
’  (v*  reau  men  were  getting  a  “rake-off”  on 
s  ,r  sales.  Regarding  this,  Mr.  Rurritt  says: 
s  are  “I  resent  the  insinuation.  *  i:‘  *  Why  do 
men  make  those  insinuations  if  they  have 
not  the  facts,  and  if  they  have  the  facts, 
why  do  they  not  submit  them  to  us?” 

That  hoards  of  supervisors  were  to  he 
used  to  “get  at’’  farm  bureau  agents  is 
indicated  in  a  letter  from  that  busy  little 
letter-writer.  Secretary  King,  to  J.  E. 
Uoautree  &  Co.,  of  Canastota.  dated  May 

12.  mid: 

“You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  this  institution 
respecting  the  functions  of  farm  bureau 
managers  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  as  applying  towards  influencing 
consumers  to  buy  at  wholesale. 

“At  a  recent  conference  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  jobbers  and  retail  feed  dealers 
called  under  the  auspices  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  resolutions  were  adopted  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  activities  of  farm  bureau 
agents  along  these  lines  and  the  same 
were  forwarded  to  various  agencies  hav¬ 
ing  control  over  the  Farm  Bureau,  i.  o.. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at.  Wash¬ 
ington,  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
New  York  State  and  the  chairman  of  the 
various  hoards  of  supervisors  of  counties 
of  the  State  appropriating  money  for  the 
support  of  the  Farm  Bureau  (some  36 
in  number). 

“The  correspondence  and  discussion 
which  has  resulted  is  of  very  great,  im¬ 
portance  to  the  food  dealer  aud  liis  busi¬ 
ness  is  such  that  lie  should  bestir  liitn- 
s-'!f  and*  gd  behind  the  movement  which 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1235) 

“<  )h.  no.  not  that,  sonny.  Nobody  gets 
a  divorce  here  in  the  country.  Divorced 
people  are  no  good  around  here.  We 
don't  think  much  of  them.  Might  as  well 
he  jail  birds,  or  any  of  these  fancy 
farmin’  sports.  We  leave  all  that  for 
the  city  folks.  Out  here  the  only  thing 
to  cure  a  bad  family  mix-up  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  sugar  trust.” 

“A  sugar  trust?” 

“Yep.  Git  all  the  sweetness  where  it 
will  do  most  good,  and  then  parcel  it  out 
at  a  profit.  A  trust  that  knows  its  busi¬ 
ness  can  do  well,  so  I've  heard,  on  not 
much  gennywine  capital  and  a  whole  lot 
of  guff  and  credit.  A  gal  may  not  think 
much  of  her  man  after  she  finds  him  out 
well,  hut  she  can  always  pick  out  some¬ 
thing  she  likes  in  him  and  keep  telling 
him  about  it.  A  man  always  thinks 
well  of  a  girl  that  will  hand  him  taffy  as 
if  she  meant  it.  If  she  keeps  on  doin’  it. 
he  will  like  her  better  and  maybe  praise 
her  good  taste  if  nothing  else,  and  biitte- 
bye  lie  will  mean  what  lie  says.  There's 
your  sugar  trust  well  started,  Sugary 
talk  is  like  those  balls  of  candy  the  chil¬ 
dren  like;  the  more  it  is  passed  back 
and  forth  among  the  kids,  the  more  (he 
sweetness  sticks  to  them.  All  you  must 
do  is  to  keep  on  making  sugar  and  keep¬ 
ing  tile  grit  out  of  it.  If  the  market 
gets  overstocked,  go  away  oil  a  visit  and 
so  make  homemade  sugar  seem  scarce. 
If  the  raw  stuff  gets  short  stock  the  fac¬ 
tory  by  praising  some  other  good  points. 
But  he  must  keep  the  factory  fires  burn¬ 
ing.  with  greenbacks  earned  by  good 
s.eady  work  and  she  must  learn  to  feed 
In. a  well,  cooking  up  other  things  be¬ 
stirs  sugar  candy.” 

“But.  if  the  factory  won’t  work?” 

“It  will  work  ’most  every  time. 
There’s  a  good  sugar-making  outfit  goes 
with  every  weddin’  ring,  and  a  pair  of 
rosy  spectacles  that  will  show  ’em  how 
to  run  it  if  they  will  put  ’em  on.” 

“But  it  must  be  better  to  have  plenty 
of  sugar  come  readymade  along  with  the 
ring  and  glasses?” 

“Sure  thing!  It”s  pretty  easy  if  they'd 
use  a  little  horse  sense  afore  it's  too  late. 
Why  should  u  boy  marry  just  because 
there’s  two  or  three  gals  he  knows,  and 
one  of  them  will  love  him,  aud  he  liaiu’t 
got  nothing  in  particular  against  her? 
Why  does  another  fellow  go  blind  to  a 
good  mate  that  he  knows  all  about  and 
go  off  and  marry  a  piece  of  dress  goods 
that  he  meets  at  a  dance,  aud  gets 
mighty  well  stung,  maybe. "for  his  pains? 
"Why  does  a  gal  turn  up  her  nose  at  the 
rough,  straight,  young  fellows  aud  take 
up  a  cuss  that  never  was  good  for  any¬ 
thing,  nor  his  father  before  him,  just 
because  ho  has  style  about  him,  smokes 
a  cigar  with  a  ribbon  on  it  and  sports  a 
bright  new  mail-order  buggy  to  take  her 
driving,  or  maybe,  she  grabs  a  city  chap 
that  everybody  can  see  is  full  of  sin  and 
whisky  that  makes  him  worse  than  poi¬ 
son  for  a  gal  to  live  with?  Why  does  a 
man  marry  a  toy  gal  with  backache  and 
lazyache,  wheu  his  mother  could  tell  him 
in  a  minute  that  the  gal  is  sickly  and 
would  be  a  load  to  him  iustid  of  a  help, 
and  his  children,  if  she  lmd  any,  would 
be  no  good?  ITow  can  the  world  get 
better  wheu  the  folks  is  mostly  fools,  I'd 
like  to  know?” 

“  Too  bad  they  don’t  all  come  to  you 
for  advice,  Mr.  Frost,”  I  observed,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

“Nope,  gray  hairs  have  fool  lumps  un¬ 
der  ’em  too.  Likely  to  marry  for  money 
or  a  home,  aud  earn  it  mighty  hard,  too, 
sometimes.  Young  people  can  do  well 
enough  for  themselves  if  they  would  only 
use  what  brains  they  have  got  and  use 
it  early  before  their  feelings  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  ’em,  and  talk  it  over  with  their  old 
folks,  what’s  been  through  the  mill.  Just 
a  little  horse  sense  like  a  mau  uses  iu 
tradin’  for  a  piece  of  land.” 

“A  man  can  bo  very  sensible  in  his 
own  mind,”  I  declared  wisely,  “until  a 
sweet  girl  works  that  little  demure  smile 
on  him.” 

“Huh!  sounds  as  though  you’d  been 
stung  too.  Best  thing  to  do  with  a  fire 
in  the  bush  sometimes  is  to  start  a  back 
tire.  Find  another  girl  that's  sweet  and 


Feed  Dealers  and  Dairymen 
Taut  II. 

Tiie  First  Leap  Ixto  Socialism'. — 
Secretary  II.  M.  King  wrote  on  March 
27  io  W.  B.  Newell,  of  Kittle  Falls: 

“In  regard  to  the  other  end  of  this 
farm  bureau  proposition,  which  is  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  in 
this  State  with  John  J.  Dillon  at  its 
head,  I  Would  say  that  this  department 
is  meeting  with  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  business  men  and  associations 
affected  by  its  activities,  just  the  same 
as  we  are  lighting  the  bureau  proposi¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  their  encouragement 
for  co-operative  buying  is  concerned.  A 
number  of  strong  organizations  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers  in  New  York  City  are 
after  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
and  arc  attempting  to  have  the  appro¬ 
priation  removed  for  the  support  of  same. 
From  a  letter  which  tln-se  associations 
have  sent  out  nil  over  the  State  1  have 
taken  the  following  clause: 


The  Standard  of  \ahie  and  Quality 

A  Real  Champ: 

In  every  type  of  contest— on  road,  track  But  that  is  not  a 

and  hill— Paige  cars  have  consistently  Despite  the  ear 

sSbURy  6  r  Stamina’  sPeed  and  atfthe  Cam?? 

To  be  sure,  there  are  cars  that  can  travel  £? 

faster  than  the  Paige,  but  there  is  no  above'the  sea* 

car  on  the  American  market  that  will  of  a  mile  bet 

travel  farther  at  sustained  speed  — and  mifes  f urthe; 

teency.  ^  °f  “Ut0rn°bile  ^  £?£d 

We  have  never  attempted  to  build  a  car  that  Thlr'e 
will  go  faster  than  60  miles  an  hour.  But  H 

we  have  always  taken  the  pains  to  build  T™.  tne 

a  car  that  will  go  twenty-four  hours  in  *  athfd.‘n  V? 
the  day — seven  days  in  the  week.  to  a  . 

You  see  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  be-  :  IrnpossWe^vou 
lieve  that  rugged  strength — staying  power  the  official  re< 

is  the  best  thing  that  a  manufacturer  newspaper  on 

can  put  into  his  car.  And,  so  do  you.  fater? 

Are  you  interested  in  proof — the  kind  of  tunity  to  act 

Pr^°f  that  is  based  on  actual  performance?  '  climb  on  the  s 
J  hen,  consider  the  recent  mountain-  ..  ing  picture  th< 
climbing  record  established  by  a  Paige  But,  best  of  all, 
Fairfield  Six-46"  at  Mount  Hood,  Oregon,  •  New  Series  P. 
on  July  tenth.  room  of  the  1c 

^>th  a  large  field  of  competitors,  the  convince  you 

Fairfield  was  the  first  car  of  the  year  to  A  single  dem 

reach  Government  Camp,  where  it  was  particular  au 

awarded  the  Pridemore  Silver  Trophy.  time. 

This  is  a  gruelling  climb  in  itself — the  For  Paige  owr 

classic  event  of  the  northwest.  Thev  have  “ai 


ion 


NEW  SERIES  FAIRFIELD  “SIX-46"  SEVEN-PASSENGER  $1375  f. 
NEW  SERIES  FLEETWOOD  “SIX-38"  FIVE-PASSENGER  $1090  f 


o.  b.  Detroit 
o.  b.  Detroit 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
221  McKinstry  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Red  Hens. — What  about  those 
Red  pullets  at  college?  Our  boys  and 
girls  came  back  from  school  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  look  them  over  and  study  their 
records.  Now  we  have  the  figures  to 
show  what  the  Red  pullets  have  done,  and 
we  find  that,  hen  nature  in  the  chicken 
yard  is  not  unlike  human  nature  on  the 
lawn.  At  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  week 
our  Hope  Farm  birds  had  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  at  the  egg-laying  contest : 

No  of 
Eggs. 


Pocahontas .  128 

Rose .  154 

Polly  .  206 

Betty .  115 

Betty  M .  186 

Hope  Farm  Beauty .  107 

Scarlet  Runner  .  101 

Bergen  Co.  Belle .  130 

Mary  Jane  .  87 

Bronze  Girl  .  141 


There  are  seven  weeks  more  in  the 
contest  and  those  birds  are  doing  well 
now.  For  the  past  few  weeks  they  have 
been  close  to  the  head  of  the  Red  pens.  I 
think  Polly  will  go  over  225,  and  that 
Betty  M.  will  go  over  200,  and  the  pen 
as  a  whole  may  reach  1,600. 

The  Record. — The  Hope  Farm  man  is 
not  a  quitter  or  a  growler,  and  we  spend 
little  time  in  explaining  or  magnifying 
the  “if."  Our  birds,  in  company  with 
several  other  pens,  suffered  with  colds 
for  several  weeks  right,  when  the  egg 
yield  should  have  been  heaviest.  They 
lost,  over  100  eggs  through  this  mishap, 
but  that  is  part  of  the  “fortunes  of  war,” 
and  we  must  all  take  such  things  as 
they  come  to  us.  Now  that  eggs  are  high, 
our  birds  are  doing  well,  and  while  I  find 
it  hard  to  explain  or  applaud  the  record 
of  Mary  Jane,  I  know  that  all  families 
must  expect  to  exhibit  one  or  more 
bluffers  or  drones.  No  one  can  find  fault 
with  the  record  of  Polly  or  Betty  M., 
Rose  or  Bronze  Girl.  They  will  make  a 
breeding  pen  for  next  year  that  ought  to 
produce  a  family  of  performers,  yet  who 
can  tell?  We  stay  right  by  the  Hope 
Farm  “Reds.”  While  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  did  not  paint  the  contest 
a  deep  scarlet  we  have  no  fault  to  find, 
and  merely  say :  Keep  an  eye  on  us  for 
the  next  contest  1  We  know  a  little  more 
about  selecting  pullets  now. 

Selection. — That  seems  to  he  more 
than  half  the  battle.  I  find  that  those 
who  make  large  pen  records  have  a  uni¬ 
form  class  of  pullets  with  no  drones  or 
stuffs.  A  couple  of  lazy  shirks  or  staffers 
in  a  pen  will  soon  ruin  the  record.  If 
those  three  shirks  of  mine  were  up  to  the 
average  I  should  be  well  up  on  the  list. 
Now  you  take  Hope  Farm  Beauty.  Her 
breeding  is  of  the  best,  and  so  far  as  the 
exterior  tests  go  she  led  all  the  rest.  She 
was  the  first  choice  of  all,  and  she  was  a 
fine,  healthy  bird — yet  look  at  her  rec¬ 
ord  !  As  for  Mary  Jane  I  rather  doubted 
her  at  the  time,  but  Philip  felt  sure  she 
was  a  genuine  “bird.”  We  expected  but 
little  of  Bronze  Girl — she  was  the  last 
one  to  be  taken.  With  Polly  and  Betty 
M.  it  was  a  case  of  inheritance  well  fixed 
and  settled.  The.ir  mothers  and  sisters 
are  sure  and  steady  egg-layers.  They 
follow  the  family  habit  and  had  a  supe¬ 
rior  start.  There  you  have  another  thing. 
It  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  breeding, 
but^also  of  training,  for  the  pullet  must 
have  a  fair  chance  from  the  egg,  and 
make  a  sure  and  steady  development 
right  along  through  if  we  expect  her  to 
make  a  showing  at  college.  Is  not  this 
true  of  our  children? 

These  Parents. — We  talked  this  rec¬ 
ord  over  out  by  the  henhouse  while  I 
was  trying  to  get  a  line  on  the  pen  for 
the  next  contest.  Right  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wire  netting  were  the  parents 
of  those  college  Reds — “Red  Man”  and 
his  wives.  They  listened  intently  as  hens 
do  to  any  unusual  sound,  and  then  I  saw 
them  in  a  group  evidently  giving  “Red 
Man”  several  pieces  of  their  mind.  They 
evidently  had  him  at  what  you  may  call 
the  conversational  stake  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  high. 

“I  told  you  so!”  said  the  big,  plain¬ 
looking  hen  in  the  corner. 

“Red  Man”  just  lifted  his  wings  a  lit¬ 
tle — his  nearest  approach  to  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  What  else  can  any  gentle¬ 
man  do  when  he  gets  “I  told  you  so !” 
where  he  cannot  run  from  it? 


“I  told  yon  so!  This  ‘Mary  Jane’  and 
‘Scarlet  Runner’  are  both  daughters  of 
that  worthless  creature  over  there.  I 
knew  her  when  tre  were  at  college.  She 
did  nothing  but  prink  and  iron  her  fine 
red  dress  and  parade  herself  up  and  down 
for  visitors  to  admire.  When  I  or  some 
other  honest  hen  laid  an  egg  she  wonhl 
cackle  and  sing  in  a.  beautiful  voice  and 
get  all  the  credit.  I  warned  you  against 
such  a  lazy,  worthless  thing,  but  you  are 
no  better  than  these  foolish  men  who 
used  to  admire  her  red  dress  while  honest, 
self-respecting  hens,  like  myself,  fine 
housekeepers  and  workers,  received  no 
attention.  I  told  you  so !  Her  two 
daughters  have  disgraced  us  all,  and  you 
in  particular,  at  college.” 

It  was  evidently  up  to  “Red  Man”  and 
who  does  not  know  how  he  tided  to  get 
out? 

“Madame,  it  is  evident  that  I  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  accepting  your  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  certainly  very  humiliating 
when  ray  daughters  make  such  a  poor 
showing  at  college.  It  is  evidently  the 
fault  of  their  mother.  I  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Smith  family  always 
was  inferior  to  the  Jones!” 

But  the  mother  of  Mary  Jane  had  her 
points,  too.  It  wonld  he  a  poor  mother 
who  would  not  defend  her  offspring. 

“Well,  sir — a  pretty  man  you  are  not 
to  stand  up  for  your  own  dear  children. 
They  never  did  have  a  fair  chance !  You 
made  such  a  time  when  I  wanted  to 
brood  them  that  I  had  to  come  back  here 
and  let  those  lazy  men  put  them  in  that 
hot  box.  One  day  they  were  cooked  and 
another  day  chilled.  They  had  no  dear 
mother  like  me  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
and  how  to  get  well  and  strong,  and.  of 
course,  they  were  sent  to  college  unpre¬ 
pared  for  this  cruel  world.  Your  own 
daughters,  too!  It  is  a  hard  fate  when  a 
father  turns  sueh  misfortunes  into  faults 
and  blames  his  innocent  children  and 
their  unfortunate  mother !” 

I  felt  sorry  for  “Red  Man.”  He  was  in 
a  most  unfortunate  position.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  finally  settled  it  but  I  hope 
Mary  Jane  and  Scarlet  Runner  will  em¬ 
ploy  the  next  seven  weeks  in  making  up 
their  record.  I  went  hack  to  the  bouse 
thinking  that  after  all  hens  and  Iranians 
— as  well  as  their  parents — have  some¬ 
thing  in  common  when  it  comes  to  college 
work ! 

Big  Stories. — Last  week  I  told  about 
a  day’s  selling  and  the  returns  from  one 
load  on  the  public  market.  Now  comes 
a  man  who  says  this  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able.  He  has  often  sold  a  load  for  con¬ 
siderably  more.  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  of  it.  Let  us  admit  it  cheerfully 
and  also  admit  that  this  man  may  have 
smarter  children,  better  horses,  a  hand¬ 
somer  wife  and  a  very  much  finer  charac¬ 
ter  than  anything  we  can  show  here.  I 
would  not  dispute  it  for  an  instant,  and 
would  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  we  never  have  any 
thought  of  telling  big  stories  to  discredit 
anyone  else.  We  just  tell  the  facts  as 
they  come — good  or  bad — jnst  the  truth 
as  fairly  as  possible.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  they  never  should  print  any¬ 
thing  but  a  big  story  or  try  to  beat  some 
other  fellow’s  tale  of  joy  or  woe.  All  I 
try  to  do  is  to  give  facts  as  they  come 
up  before  ns.  I  do  not  think  the  world 
needs  the  big  stories  or  the  terrible  ex¬ 
amples  half  as  much  as  the  plain  tales  of 
everyday  life.  We  have  no  model  farm 
or  model  family,  and  no  one  knows  it.  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
beat  our  record  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
you  can  all  do  it.  Usually  with  us  the 
year’s  record  is  something  like  the  story 
of  our  college  pullets.  Some  crop  will 
shine  up  like  “Polly,”  with  a  fine  record, 
while  another  will  fall  down  flatter  than 
Mary  Jane.  We  have  jnst  sold  another 
load  which  brought  considerably  more 
than  the  one  reported  last  week,  hut,  of 
course,  we  understand  that  others  can 
beat  that  record.  Let  us  give  the  facts 
without  trying  to  bluster  or  bluff  and 
cheerfully  admit  that  many  of  our  readers 
can  beat  us  out  of  sight. 

Garden  Values. — Every  year  the  won¬ 
der  grows  larger  in  me  that  farmers  do 
not  start  and  keep  up  a  good  garden. 
Our  garden  means  so  much  to  us  in  the 
way  of  food  and  comfort  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  country  family  can 
live  contentedly  without  one.  Take  our 
last  Sunday  dinner.  We  had  a  couple 
of  Red  hens  well  roasted,  and  beets,  Lima 


beans,  peppers,  potatoes,  and  sweet  corn. 
We  might  have  had  six  or  eight  other 
vegetables  had  they  been  desired,  and  we 
ended  up  with  a  big  peach  short-cake 
which  was  a  “peach.”  I  hate  f-  see  farm¬ 
ers  sitting  down  to  meat  and  potatoes, 
with  perhaps  one  other  vegetable,  and 
very  likely  that  one  bought  or  borrowed. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  manage  to 
have  a  good  garden,  but  there  are  too 
many  who  consider  it  too  much  bother 
or  who  think  they  cannot  take  care  of  it. 
The  chances  are  a  good  garden  will  give 
far  better  returns  than  the  labor  spent  on 
some  jobs  which  might  well  be  cut  out. 
The  garden  is  a  fine  place  for  grandfather 
to  show  bis  skill  and  keep  np  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  useful  member  of  society.  The 
first  man  started  in  a  garden,  and  the  last 
man  ought  to  stay  there.  h.  w.  o. 


Stand  Firm  for  Bean  Prices 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bean  Growers’  Association  on  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  prices  for  the  1916 
crop  of  Michigan,  states  that  the  five 
great  beau-growing  States.  Michigan, 
New  York.  California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  produced  in  1014,  11.200.000  hu. 
of  beans ;  in  3915.  10.300,000  hu.,  and 
estimated  crop  of  1916.  '9,870.000.  New 
York  shows  a  shortage  of  450.000  bn„ 
Michigan  460.000  bu..  while  the  States 
of  California.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
are  responsible  for  the  increases  in  the 
total.  The  Michigan  crop  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  yield  of  50  per  cent.  Careful 
reports  made  by  farmers  representing 
30  of  the  principal  bean  growing  coun¬ 
ties,  also  reports  of  county  agents  when 
compiled,  indicate  a  crop  this  year  of 
somewhat  below  50%  of  a  normal  yield, 
with  the  uncertainties  of  the  remainder 
of  the  season  which  may  reduce  this  es¬ 
timate.  Some  crops  already  thrashed  in¬ 
dicate  even  a  less  yield.  The.  number  of 
the  pods  are  few  and  the  beans  small. 
The  somewhat  increased  acreage  is  fair¬ 
ly  offset  by  fields  already  abandoned. 
The  States  of  New  York,  California, 
Idaho  and  Colorado  have  wired  and  writ¬ 
ten  to  Michigan  to  he  advised  as  to  the 
prices  Michigan  producers  will  ask.  So 
little  danger  need  be  feared  from  lower 
prices  in  those  States.  Contracts  for 
beans  for  the  Allies  made  last  year  are 
still  unfilled.  The  great  bulk  of  Japan¬ 
ese  beans  will  supply  the  foreign  demand 
in  the  Eastern  war  fields  and  will  ab¬ 
sorb  any  surplus.  Beaus  based  on  other 
foodstuffs  this  year,  like  bread,  potatoes, 
meats  and  vegetables  are  not  high  at  the 
prices  asked  by  the  producers.  Compen¬ 
satory  prices  to  the  grower  means  a  pro¬ 
fitable  industry  to  him.  to  the  distributor 
and  a  continued  food  supply  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  advancing  wheat  market  is 
an  index  to  bean  prices.  Unless  the  mar¬ 
ket  starts  at  a  fair  price  for  the  beau 
crop,  the  statistical  and  food  value  of 
beans  which  is  apparent,  will  allow  the 
speculator  in  foods  to  reap  the  harvest 
which  he  has  not  sown.  The  hazard  of 
growing  beans  and  the  profits  accruing  to 
others  than  the  grower,  means  a  de¬ 
creased  acreage  and  the  decline  of  one 
of  Michigan’s  great  industries.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  t lie  con¬ 
dition  above  outlined,  recommends  and 
advises  the  following  minimum  prices  for 
the  1916  crop  of  pea  beans:  October  $5 
per  bu. ;  November  $5.15  per  bu. ;  Decem¬ 
ber  $5.30;  January  $5.50,  with  no  de¬ 
cline  thereafter  from  the  January  prices. 
If  beans  are  rushed  on  the  market  with¬ 
out  due  regard  to  distribution  of  crop 
prices  will  break  and  the  speculator  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  profit 
on  the  crop.  Beans  are  a  safe,  crop  to 
carry  and  a  good  collateral  to  borrow 
money  on.  Consult  with  your  banker  and 
do  not  dump  the  crop  on  the  market  to 
bring  down  the  price.  When  beans  fall 
below  the  minimum  price,  stop  market¬ 
ing;  consult  with  your  elevator  operator, 
for  when  each.  are  owners  of  beans,  your 
interests  are  identical.  A  break  in  the 
market  is  disastrous  to  each ;  cooperation 
of  producer  and  distributor  is  just  as 
much  needed  as  any  other  cooperation. 
Cooperative  marketing  is  the  assurance 
of  successful  bean  growing. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

A.  B.  COOK  C.  M.  KING  ALEX  TULLAR 
W.  I.  BULLARD  A.  L.  DEAN 


Milk  Price  Advanced 

The  Boston  milk  dealers  have  refused 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  producers  for 
an  advance  of  about  five  cents  per  can  of 
8^4  quarts.  The  terms  which  they  offer 
would  amount  to  perhaps  one-half  the  ad¬ 
vance  requested  on  average  shipments, 
but  the  dealers  have  at  least  made  sure 
of  their  own  safety  by  advancing  the 
Boston  retail  price  from  nine  cents  to  10 
cents.  They  claim  that  a  part  of  this  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  taken  up  by  the  higher  cost 
of  freight. 

According  to  Secretary  Richard  Puttee, 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  producers  will  not  accept  the 
contractors’  offer.  Said  Secretary  Pat- 
tee  :  "The  district  around  Short  Falls, 
which  the  Ilood  concern  gives  out  the 
prices  for,  is  not  an  average  district.  It 
is  considerably  nearer  than  the  middle 
zone,  being  less  than  100  miles  from 
Boston.  The  middle  same  where  we  have 
demanded  a  price  of  42.7c.  per  can  is 
160  miles  from  Boston,  and  the  top  price 
from  that  distance  under  the  Ilood  offer 


September  30,  1916. 

Transportation  and  handling  will  need 
much  attention.  According  to  Harris  & 
Co.,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  product 
would  he  sold  in  advance  rather  than 
selling  actual  receipts,  as,  for  instance, 
the  product  of  a  creamery  station  or 
gating  conditions  in  the.  producing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  admits  that  the  advancing  costs 
of  production  justify  higher  prices  to 
farmers,  but  its  offer  reserves  the  larger 
part  of  the  advance  for  the  contractor. 

The  plan  of  selling  milk  by  auction  is 
being  considered  quite  seriously.  In  fact, 
the  Worcester  County  producers  expect 
to  try  the  plan  within  n  few  weeks,  and 
they  are  now  planning  the  details  with  a 
large  Boston  auction  firm,  H.  Harris  & 
Co.  Probably  the  start  will  be  made,  in  a 
small  way  in  order  that,  the  difficulties 
may  be  fully  provided  against.  It  seems 
to  be  best  opinion  that  it  will  take  some 
time  to  work  out  a.  successful  plan, 
met.  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  past  few 
days  and  they  are  unanimous  for  the  full 
price  demanded.  We  will  get  tftc  price 
we  ask  or  the  contractors  will  not  get  the 
milk.  We  will  ship  it.  into  Boston  and 
sell  it  at  auction  first.” 

The  Hood  Company  seems  to  take  the 
lead,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  other 
companies  arc  likely  to  pay  the  same 
prices  us  finally  agreed  upon.  This  con¬ 
cern  claims  to  have  had  agents  investi- 
is  probably  not  much  above  40c.  I  have 
shipping  association  for  thirty  days  might 
be  auctioned  at  so  much  per  can  for  daily 
receipts.  In  selling  the  actual  milk  new 
methods  of  taking  samples  would  need  to 
be  devised.  Talking  if  over  together,  in 
the  writer’s  presence,  the  auctioneers, 
Agent  Alhree.  of  the  Worcester  County 
Producers,  and  Professor  Dainou,  co-op¬ 
erative  adviser  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  seem  to  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  new  method  would  soon 
force  a  closer  organization  of  producers 
and  a  standardized  product.  Plainly,  it 
would  be  hard  to  sell  miscellaneous  small 
lots  varying  from  day  to  day,  but  if 
shippers  combined  to  (he  extent  of  fur¬ 
nishing  regular  consignments  of  milk  of 
established  quality  and  reliability,  a  rep¬ 
utation  would  soou  be  established  and 
sales  readily  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fruit  auction  markets-.  The  whole  plan 
is  so  experimental  that  more  or  less  de¬ 
lay  seems  necessary  if  the  plan  is  to  be 
tried  with  fair  chance  of  success.  At 
first  the  Worcester  County  people  were 
determined  to  begin  shipping  milk  for 
auction  sale  October  1,  but  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  a.  careful  study  of  the  situation  may 
require  considerable  delay.  The  auction 
firm  does  not  commit  itself  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  system,  being  uncertain  of  the  size 
of  shipments,  but  for  tin-  first  month  at 
least  proposes  to  charge  only  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  making  tile  sale.  The  larger 
the  volume  of  shipments,  the  lower  the 
cost.  The  charge  on  selliug  fruit  by  the 
carload  is  3  per  Cent.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  offers  to  co-operate  in 
supplying  a  building  at  Charlestown  for 
the  sale.  Shipments-  coming  to  Boston 
over  other  lines  would  have  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  other  ways  or  sold  in  advance. 

G.  B.  F. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


EGGS  WEAKER. 

Demand  has  been  checked  by- the  Png 
continued  high  prices.  Retailers  are  no 
doubt  charging  out  of  proportion  to  the 
wholesale  price.  For  hennery  extras  43c 
is  the  best  that  can  be  quoted  for  large 
sales,  but  some  dealers  are  quoting  44 
and  even  45c,  mostly  in  a  jobbing  way. 
Eastern  extras  are  40  to  41c.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs  range  from  29  to  31c. 

POULTRY  VALUES  STEADY. 

Dealers  each  week  talk  of  lower  prices 
about  to  come  from  the  larger  supplies 
that  are  on  the  way,  but  somehow  values 
continue  to  be  fairly  well  maintained 
throughout.  The  only  dragging  feature 
is  in  shipments  of  chickens  of  mixed 
weights,  including  birds  too  light  for 
roasters  anil  too  large  for  broilers.  To 
be  classed  as  broilers  birds  should  dress 
two  pounds  and  as  roasters  four  pounds, 
but  so-called  roasters  dressing  three 
pounds  and  broilers  under  two  pounds 
sell  one  cent  or  more  under  quotations 
for  standard  weights.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  especially  to  dressed  poultry  and  in 
less  degree  to  live  shipments.  Unusual 
numbers  of  live  fowls  will  be  wanted  for 
the  Jewish  holidays  the  last  part  of 
September  and  the  first  week  in  October 
and  this  special  trade  ought,  to  keep  the 
market  at  least  steady  and  firm  at  this 
level.  Live  fowls  sell  at  IS)  to  20c  and 
dressed  at  20  to  24e  according  to  grade. 
Live  broilers  arc  mostly  22c  and  2S  to 
30e  dressed.  Roasters  arc  nearly  all 
shipped  dressed  and  sell  at  30c.  Young 
ducks  range  from  16  to  20c  per  pound. 
Demand  for  all  grades  of  Eastern  poul¬ 
try  is  remarkably  steady. 

ACTIVE  TRADE  IN  VEGETABLES. 

Native  cabbages  arc  in  larger  supply 
and  receivers  find  it  hard  to  get  above 
$1  per  barrel.  -  Beans  are  less  abundant 
and  large  well-colored  bring  $1.50  per 
box.  Beets  are  steady  at  $1  per  box. 
Carrots  hold  at  50c  per  dozen  tranches, 
and  celery  at  $1  per  dozen  bunches. 

Potatoes  lower  on  account,  of  heavy 
shipments  and  the  presence  of  consider¬ 
able  rough  or  decaying  stock.  Rot  is  very 
bad  in  stock  from  low-  land  in  sections 
where  excessive  min  has  prevailed.  The 
Boston  price  for  large  shipments  in  bulk, 
Aroostook  Cobblers  and  Green  Moun- 
( Continued  on  page  1268) 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

with  a  small  spike-tool Fi  burrow  to  loosen  1 1 II J [ IM j  1 t 

the  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 

which  should  be  immediately  sown  iu  the  i  \ 

freshly  stirred  soil,  using  at  least  four  ^ 

bushels  of  best  lawn  grass  seed  to  the 

acre.  Hake  the  seed  into  the  soil  lightly  W&W/ 

with  a  wooden  rake,  and  roll  with  the 

hand  roller.  The  first  cutting  should  he  -~=* 

made  when  the  grass  reaches  a  height  .•  «f  [O  . 

about  four  inches,  setting  the  machine  so  'Jj 

it  will  cut  about  one  inch  above  ground.  |?\v  * 

Cut  regularly  thereafter  as  it  may  i*<  quire  J  ^ 

to  be  done.  The  approximate  cost  will  be 

about  as  follows:  Plowing,  .$3.50;  ma-  y  I  y  $ 
mire.  $20;  harrowing,  raking  and  rolling,  /' # ;/ 

$0 ;  four  bushels  grass  seed  at  $6  per  \\\\\\W^SS^S^i 
bushel,  $24;  sowing,  raking  and  rolling,  j 

$5;  making  a  total  of  $58.50.  K.  Ill  r— 


RURALISMS 


Use  ior  Tobacco  Stems  and  Clam  Shells 

2.  I  am  able  to  obtain  tobacco  stems 
from  several  cigar  factories.  Could 
these  stems  be  turned  into  a  preparation 
to  drive  away  bugs,  etc.,  from  plants,  and 
sold?  2.  What  could  clam  shells  he  used 
for?  If  they  could  be  sold,  what  pro¬ 
cess  is  necessary  to  turn  them  into  suit¬ 
able  form?  C.  E.  B. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  tobacco 
liquid  out  of  these  stems,  which  would 
have  some  value  as  an  insecticide.  You 
can  learn  just  bow  to  do  this  by  sending 
to  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  at 
Blacksburg  Post  Office,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  their  bulletin  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  fit  for  homo  use,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  could  put  in  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  to  advantage,  as  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  uniform  product,  and  this 
could  not  be  guaranteed  without  special 
tests  aud  analysis.  There  is  little  chance 
that  you  could  develop  a  business  in  this 
line. 

2.  The  clamshells  contain  lime,  which 
would  be  about  the  only  element  of  value 
in  them.  They  can  be  crushed  or  ground, 
and  could  then  be  sold  as  shell  lime,  as 
is  done  already  with  oyster  shells  on  the 
Southern  coast.  You  will  need  a  stamp¬ 
er  and  bone  mill  to  crush  the  clamshells 
properly,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you 
could  compete  with  ground  limestone,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  limited  way.  There  are 
a  good  many  of  these  waste  products 
which  contain  plant  food,  and  may  be 
bought  reasonably  in  small  lots.  They 
•ire  good  for  home  use,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  pay  to  try  to  develop  a 
trade  in  them,  because  if  they  could  be 
bought  iu  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
their  sale  profitable,  the  fertiliser  manu¬ 
facturers  or  the  insecticide  dealers  would 
quickly  find  and  utilize  them. 


Claims  Don’t  Cut  Whiskers 

Here’s  the  razor  which  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  razor  buying — and  puts  everlasting 
comfort  into  your  shave.  Our  guarantee 
makes  further  claims  unnecessary. 

Test  a  “Genco”  Yourself 


Just  think  how  you  have  longed  and  hoped  for  a 
better  shave  than  you  are  now  getting.  You,  too, 
can  enjoy  the  clean,  comfortable  shave  that  over  a 
million  men  now  have  with 


Shave  with  it — strop  it — shave  with  it  again  and  again,  then 
if  in  3  days  or  30  days  you’re  not  perfectly  satisfied,  write 
us.  We  will  make  good  with  another  razor  or  your  money 
back.  “  Uenco”  Razors  carry  an  unlimited  guarantee,  a 
guarantee  that  relieves  you  of  all  risk,  backed  by  the  largest 
exclusive  makers  of  high  grade  razors  in  die  world. 

DEALER’S  NOTE  —  We  have  an  interesting  proposition  Ifor 
you.  Write  to  us. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

101  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Chipmunks  and  Birds 

I  should  like  to  know  if  chipmunks 
are  guilty,  as  red  squirrels  certainly  are, 
of  eating  birds’  eggs  and  young  birds. 
Some  of  the  farmers  hereabouts  are.  pos¬ 
itive  as  to  chipmunks  killing  small  chicks. 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  that? 

Hudson,.  N.  Y.  w.  c.  p. 

Our  reports  indicate  that  chipmunks 
as  well  as  squirrels  are  guilty  of  robbing 
the  nests  of  birds.  We  have  no  record 
to.  show  that  they  have  killed  young 
chicks,  although  we  know  that  that  charge 
has  been  made  against,  them.  We  would 
like  to  have  reports  from  farmers  on  this 
point  and  also  would  like  to  know  why 
chipmunks  should  ever  he  “protected," 


Squash  Bug 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  remedy  or  meth¬ 
od  of  exterminating  the  gray  beetle  or 
bug  which  infests  squash  and  melon  vines 
by  the  thousand,  destroying  them? 

Brookfield,  Conn.  H.  E.  R, 

The  offensive  smelling  squash  bug  is 
a  sucking  insect  and  therefore  cannot  be 
brought  under  control  by  poisoning  like 
chewing  insects.  There  seems  to  be  not 
much  hope  of  bringing  them  under  con¬ 
trol  after  they  become  very  numerous, 
par! Ynlarly  iu  field  culture  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  vines  infested.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  small  clusters  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
easily  seen.  In  a  small  garden  where 
only  a  few  hills  are  grown,  the  bags  and 
eggs  may  be  easily  hand-picked  and  be 
thus  kept  under  control.  It  is  reported 
that  raw  bone  meal  has  beeu  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  iu  repelling  them.  This  bone 
meal  is  dusted  on  the  vines  by  hand  or 
by  flu1  use  .if  a  dry  powder  gun.  If 
this  is  not  a  false  report,  this  remedy 
would  serve  a  twofold  purpose,  that  of 
driving  the  bugs  ;nvay  and  fertilizing 
the  plants.  K. 


11  j.  0**/1o»*  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
liOW  tO  UlUcf  below,  send  it  to  us  with  tae  price  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay:  by  return  mail  you  will  get  a  better  razor  than  you 
ever  hoped  for.  ^ 

If  your  beard  is  not  unusually  wiry  or  h  nvy.  order 
the  $2.00  ''Genco."  If  wiry,  and  yoi  skin  tender, 
you  better  send  S3.00  ior  the  heavier.extra 
full  concave  “Genco’’  Razor — and 
leave  the-  selection  to  us.  Re* 

member  a  “Genco'’Razor  Gei 

must  make  good  or  Cutlery 

we  will.  ^ 101  Gate*  ft 


Please  send  me . "Genco"  Razor 


I  enclose, 


Name, 


Town 


I  bought  my  last  razor  from. 


Insects  in  Beans  and  Grain 

At  this  time  we  get  dozens  of  questions 
about  handling  henns  so  as  to  destroy  the 
weevil.  This  insect  proves  very  injur¬ 
ious.  but  is  easy  to  destroy.  The  beans 
should  ho  put  into  a  barrel  or  box  which 
can  be  made  airtight.  But  a  deep  dish 
on  top  of  the  beans  inside  the  barrel, 
and  pour  into  this  dish  a  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  this  liquid  forms  a  gas  which  is 
heavier  than  air,  and  which  will  work- 
down  into  the  barrel  all  through  the  beans. 
This  gas  is  poisonous,  and  the  death  of 
all  breathing  things,  and  working  down 
through  the  ben  ns  in  this  way  it  will  kill 
the  weevils.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cover 
the  box  or  barrel  with  a  blanket  or  other 
cover  which  will  exclude  the  air.  The 
fumes  arising  from  the  bisulphide  will 
explode  or  take  fire  if  a  flame  is  brought 
too  close  to  them.  Consequently  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  a  lantern  or  a 
candle  or  matches  away  from  these  fumes. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  brim  the 
these  fumes,  as  they  might  prove  as  dead¬ 
ly  to  humans  as  they  are  to  the  bean 
weevil. 


Blast  Holes  for  Trees; 
Get  Sturdier  Roots 

u  Both  apple  and  peach  trees  planted  in  blasted  holes 
developed  deeper  and  stronger  root  systems  than 
those  in  spade-dug  holes,”  the  New  Jersey  Expen 
ment  Station  found.  uSoil  around  spade- dug  trees 
was  hard;  around  blasted  trees  it  was  loose  for 
yards.”  Plant  your  fruit  trees  in  holes  made  with 


Atlas  Farm  Fowde 


Remaking  an  Old  Lawn 

Will  you  tell  me  what,  process  an  old 
lawn  should  g"  through  in  making  a  new 
one  after  plowing  up  the  old  one  and  how 
much  would  it  cost  approximately  to  have 
an  .acre  of  old  lawn  so  treated? 

Woodhill,  Ba.  A.  G.  p. 

Blow  it  this  Fall,  breaking  up  the  soil 
as  deeply  as  possible,  aud  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  furrow  over  Winter.  If  the 
soil  is  sour  it  should  have  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  of  lime  or  a  ton  of  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  applied  to  it-  as  a  top-dressing 
soon  after  plowing.  The  following  Spring 
apply  a  heavy  coat  of  old  thoroughly 
rotted  Stable  manure,  and  mix  it  with  the 
surface  soil  with  a  disk  or  spading  har¬ 
row.  which  should  he  run  over  it  three 
or  four  times  in  different  directions  to 
pulverize  t lie  soil  thoroughly,  then  level  it 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  after  which  it 
should  be  gone  over  with  the  steel  rake, 
and  further  pulverized  and  leveled,  re¬ 
moving  all  bumps  by  raking  the  soil  into 
the  low  places.  After  the  pulverizing  and 
leveling  has  been  accomplished,  roll  it 
with  a  heavy  hand  roller,  and  if  any  de¬ 
pressions  are  made  by  the  roller,  rake 
soil  into  them  and  roll  again,  and  let  the 
second  rolling  be  done  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  again  raking  soil  into  any  low 
spots  revealed  by  the  rolling  The  seed 
bed  should  now  be  gone  ovci  very  lightly 


punch  a  hole,  charge  it,  The  Safest  Explosive  replaces 
a  fuse  and  the  work  is  expensive  labor  in  many 
/  You  can  do  your  own  kinds  of  farm  work.  It  is 
ing  easily  and  quickly  most  economical  for  blasting 
Atlas  Farm  Powder —  stumps,  digging  ditches, 
:  especially  for  agricultu-  shattering  boulders,  etc.  By 
se.  It  is  sold  by  dealers  blastingthe  subsoil  with  Atlas 
you.  you  can  get  bigger  crops. 

Mail  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Book 

Our  illustrated  book,  "  Better  Farming,”  shows  how  to  save 
money  and  increase  the  productiveness  of  your  farm  bv  usin£ 

Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Sen1’  tree  on  ♦’ccjucst — mail  the  couoon  now. 


Protecting  Trees  Against  Mice 

In  the  heavy  snows  of  last  Winter  we 
suffered  considerable  loss  from  field  mice 
girdling  young  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and 
roses.  Ban  you  suggest  any  other  protec¬ 
tion  than  the  application  repeated  once 
or  twice,  of  whitewash  and  Baris  green, 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  *  av.  c.  r. 

The  best  wash  avc  know  of  is  a  thick 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  with  a  small 
quantity  of  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of 
lead  mixed  in  with  it.  This  paiuted  on 
the  base  of  the  trees  would  keep  many 
kinds  of  vermin  away,  but  avo  have  nev¬ 
er  found  any  application  of  this  sort  a 
full  protection.  The  mice  work  in  un¬ 
der  the  snow,  or  under  a  mulch  around 
the  trees.  They  very  rarely  cross  open 
ground  to  reach  the  trunk.  Frequently  a 
high  mound  of  coal  ashes  piled  around 
the  tree  iu  Hie  Fall  will  give  protection, 
except  in  case  of  deep  and  drifting  snow. 
The  safest  way  is  to  put  on  a  mechanical 
protector.  Most  of  the  fruit  growers  Avho 
practice  this  use  wire  netting  or  gauze. 
A  narrow  strip  is  cut  about  18  inches  or 
two  leet  wide  .and  w rapped  around  the 
tree.  It  is  pushed  down  into  the  ground 
far  enough  to  make  it  firm,  and  fastened 
on  with  string  or  wire. 


t  planted  in  blasted 
i£ht,  in  spade-dug 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO., 
Wilmington,  Del.l 

Send  me  your  7-f-pagc  book  “Better 
Farming."  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
o(  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  X.  RN'15 


Slump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Biasline 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 


Name 
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“  A  SQUARE  HEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tltis  paper  is  baeked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  eiery  possible  precaution  *nd  admit  tlie  atlVertisinar  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  nuke  doubly  sure,  v> "  will  make  wood  any  loss 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tire  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  the  season  when  nature  and  man  must 
“settle  up”  on  the  crop.  As  usual  \ve  have 
many  cases  put  up  to  us  where  a  dispute  has  arisen 
between  the  worker  and  the  employer,  or  money 
partner.  The  season  has  not  pone  as  either  ex¬ 
pected  and  both  want  what  little  there  is  to  divide. 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  was  no  contract  or 
written  agreement  whatever.  The  parties  just 
talked  it  over  and  started  hi.  Now  they  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  each  promised  and  in  many  cases 
lifelong  trouble  will  result.  It  is  only  additional 
evidence  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  do  business  with¬ 
out  a  contract  or  a  written  agreement.  No  matter 
who  you  agree  to  do  business  with — a  stranger  or 
the  wife’s  relatives — do  not  start  without  a  definite 
written  agreement  as  to  what  each  party  must  do. 
A  drop  of  ink  properly  spread  on  paper  may  save 
a  quart  of  sweat  and  a  gallon  of  blood. 

* 

THE  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  will  help  its 
members  sell  their  apples.  One  great  trouble 
in  the  past  lias  been  the  bulk  shipments  of  low- 
grade  fruit  right  into  the  market  where  growers 
were  trying  to  sell  their  good  apples.  Of  course 
this  knocked  down  the  price  and  spoiled  the  mar¬ 
ket  while  the  bulk  shipments  lasted.  This  year  the 
society  has  found  a  market  for  this  low-grade  stuff 
at  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  will  go  into  apple 
juice  and  vinegar,  and  if  the  growers  will  only  sell 
it  in  this  way  they  will  have  the  market  clear  for 
their  good  apples.  A  little  later  the  society  may 
work  to  obtain  markets  for  the  good  fruit.  Another 
thing:  Many  people  want  to  buy  such  varieties  as 
Raxnbo,  Belleflower  and  other  local  favorites.  The 
society  will  make  lists  of  growers  who  have  these 
apples  and  send  to  all  who  want  to  buy.  All  this 
is  good  work — which  might  be  duplicated  in  every 
State.  For  years  these  societies  did  little  beyond 
education  and  gathering  statistics.  No  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  popular  demand  for  marketing  reform 
could  be  had  than  the  fact  that  these  societies  are 
going  into  business! 

* 

IS  lime  needed  in  tipple  orchards?  Your  genuine 
“lime  crank”  will  advise  lime  for  every  soil  and 
co-op,  except  perhaps  potatoes  and  cranberries,  and 
we  often  read  statements  about  the  great  need  of 
lime  in  orchards.  Our  own  experience  indicates  that 
if  we  consider  the  trees  alone  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  lime  out  of  the  apple  orchard.  The  apple 
seems  to  prefer  a  slightly  acid  soil,  though  varieties 
vary  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  popular  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  seem  to  thrive  better  without  lime. 
In  any  event  we  would  rather  use  ground  limestone 
in  the  orchard.  When  it  comes  to  the  cover  crop, 
however,  we  have  another  story.  Where  clover  is 
seeded  lime  will  pay,  because  the  clover  will  not 
do  its  best  in  an  acid  soil.  Usually,  when  a  heavy 
crop  of  green  clover  is  plowed  under  the  land  is 
soured  and  a  moderate  application  of  lime  will  help 
to  grow  more  clover.  Our  own  plan  is  to  make  an¬ 
nual  use  of  about  500  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre 
when  green  cover  crops  are  plowed  under.  This 
is  not  to  help  the  apple  trees,  hut  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  cover  crop,  and  thus  have  more  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  plow  under. 

* 

TIIE  following  little  story  will  illustrate  the  pe¬ 
culiar  hold  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  upon  its 
readers.  A  farmer  from  Maine  started  with  his 
wife  for  a  trip  to  the  South.  They  were  not  used 
to  travelling  and  had  been  warned  by  their  children 
not  to  pick  up  strange  acquaintances.  It  also  hap¬ 
pened  that  an  Iowa  fanner  and  his  wife  started  on 
a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  at  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  great  city  the  lines  of  travel  crossed  and 
the  four  farm  people  met.  They  eyed  each  other 
sitting  on  the  same  row  of  seats  and  knew  they  had 
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much  in  common,  but  somehow  there  was  no  com¬ 
mon  point  of  thought  to  get.  them  together.  Fin¬ 
ally,  there  passed  in  front  of  them  a  woman  with 
three  children,  all  with  hair  about  the  color  of  the 
American  Beauty  rose.  One  of  the  children  stum¬ 
bled  and  the  woman,  tired  and  irritated,  gave  him 
a  rousing  box  on  the  ear.  The  farmer  from  Maine 
turned  to  his  wife  and  said: 

“If  the  Hope  Farm  man  saw  a  ‘red-head’  treated 
like  that  he  would  complain  to  Publisher’s  Desk!” 

The  Iowa  farmer  turned  at  the  word  and  said: 

“What,  do  you  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  know  all 
about  those  ‘red-heads’ !” 

In  an  instant  the  ice  was  broken  and  these  four 
friends  had  been  “introduced”  in  the  happiest  way. 
In  10  minutes  it  seemed  ns  if  they  had  always  known 
each  other,  for  as  they  talked  they  found  that  in 
(heir  long  reading  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  they  had  un¬ 
consciously  come  to  think  alike  on  dozens  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  had  sympathies  and  views  in  common,  all 
taken  from  the  paper.  We  hear  of  such  incidents 
again  and  again.  One  man  who  travels  consid¬ 
erably  says  he  has  never  yet  been  on  a  train  or  a 
steamboat,  or  in  a  crowd  of  any  size,  without  find¬ 
ing  at  least  one  other  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
in  every  case  it  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend! 
We  take  great  pride  in  this  “family”  quality  of  our 
readers.  There  is  no  other  paper  in  the  country 
which  can  show  so  much  of  it. 

* 

Put  Them  on  Record  ! 

WE  want  your  help  in  properly  posting  on  the 
political  signboard  the  name  of  every  candi¬ 
date  for  State  office  and  the  Legislature  in  New 
York  this  Fall.  How  do  they  stand  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  properly  financing  and  supporting 

The  Foods  and  Markets  Department? 

Will  they  give  it  new  life  or  will  they  kill  it? 
This  is  the  largest  State  issue  which  New  York 
farmers  have  faced  in  many  years.  It  gives  them 
their  first  chance  to  stand  for  a  definite  farm  issue 
— entirely  aside  from  ordinary  politics.  We  want 
to  show  the  public  just  where  every  candidate 
stands  on  this  question,  and  we  want  your  help  in 
finding  out.  Just  as  soon  as  candidates  are  nomin¬ 
ated  in  your  county,  will  you  give  us  their  names 
and  sound  them  on  this  plain  question?  We  will  do 
the  rest.  We  want  most  of  all,  the  record  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Legislature. 

* 

Let  Every  Milk  Producer  Heed  This 

WHENEVER  we  start  a  fight  for  the  rights  of 
New  York  fanners  we  hear  from  all  over  the 
country.  Farmers  everywhere  come  asking,  ilWhat 
can  I  do  to  help?"  In  several  cases  it  was  this 
strong  moral  and  business  support  which  turned 
(he  scale.  Dairymen  everywhere  are  watching  this 
battle  for  fairer  milk  prices.  Our  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  fight  fairly  and  honestly,  without  bluster 
or  bluff.  The  entrance  of  the  Funds  and  Markets 
Department  in  an  effort  to  help  sell  the  milk  is  a 
new  and  important  move.  Thus  all  farmers  are 
watching  the  fight  and  all  want  to  help,  for  they 
know  that  sooner  or  later  their  State  must  take  it 
up.  Every  man.  no  matter  whether  he  produces 
milk  or  apples,  or  poultry  or  potatoes,  grain  or 
onions,  knows  that  there  is  now  being  fought  out  a 
principle  which  will  affect  him,  and  decide  whether 
he  shall  have  something  to  say  about  what  is  paid 
for  his  crop  or  whether  the  handlers  shall  settle  it 
all  for  him.  Of  course  they  want  to  help. 

This  is  the  way  they  can  do  it.  The  big  milk  com¬ 
panies  begin  to  realize  that  our  New  York  farmers 
and  all  who  belong  to  the  Dairymen's  League  will 
stand  firm  for  the  prices  they  have  named.  .So  these 
companies  will  reach  out  into  other  States  in  order 
to  obtain  milk.  They  will  go  to  New  England, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  offer  lug  prices 
for  October.  They  must  have  milk,  and  they  want 
your  ruilk  cans  to  use  as  a  club  in  smashing  down 
the  organization  which  our  New  York  farmers  are 
building!  They  can  afford  to  pay  you  extravagant 
prices  for  your  October  milk,  not  for  its  butterfat 
value,  but  for  its  power  to  hatter  the  life  out  of 
the  fight  for  freedom  which  our  dairymen  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Can  you  not  see  that  if  you  now  turn  your 
milk  over  to  them  you  become  a  mere  cat’s-paw 
for  these  milk  dealers,  and  help  to  scratch  the  eyes 
out  of  your  brothers  here?  These  dealers  will  make 
use  of  you  to  help  them  rob  our  dairymen  and  then 
they  will  turn  on  you.  Do  not  he  deceived  or  led 
astray  by  the  chance  to  make  a  small  temporary 
profit  for  the  October  milk,  for  every  cent  you 
make  in  this  way  will  mean  the  loss  of  .$10  later  on. 
Keep  your  milk  away  from  New  York  and  let  ua 
fight  our  battle  feeling  that  our  brothers  in  other 
States  will  stand  by  us  and  not  give  ammunition 
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to  the  enemy  while  the  fight  is  hot.  That  is  the 
sort  of  help  we  want  right  now.  Refuse  to  sell  your 
milk  for  shipment  to  New  York  until  we  can  perfect 
our  organization  and  control  the  supply.  By  doing 
that  we  shall  all  get  our  price.  If  you  dairymen  in 
other  States  pour  your  milk  into  New  York  just 
when  we  are  fighting  for  your  rights  and  our  own, 
you  only  succeed  in  helping  the  dealers  and  make 
us  fight  on  for  another  year.  The  time  has  come 
when  you  can  help.  Refuse  io  ship  pour  milk  io 
Few  York  until  the  League  price  is  accepted. 

* 

WE  have  talked  about  the  35-cent  dollar  until 
it  has  become  a  national  issue.  Every  man 
who  has  ever  sent,  farm  produce  to  the  commission 
market  knows  there  is  such  a  dollar,  in  spite  of 
what  the  wise  men  tell  him.  Now  we  come  to  the 
watered  dollar.  Tt  is  not  a  new  one.  but  it  gets  to 
us  now  bigger  than  ever  in  this  milk  situation.  We 
showed  last  week  how  the  Borden  Company  has  been 
paying  some  $1,800,000  in  yearly  dividends  on  their 
common  stock.  Such  stock  is  “water.”  It  does  not 
represent  money  paid  in  or  tangible  material  value 
which  represents  labor,  like  a  man’s  farm  or  farm 
outfit.  Usually  “common  stock”  costs  little  more 
(ban  the  paper  and  printing.  It  is  a  scheme  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  extra  profits,  so  they  will  not  look  quite 
so  large  to  outsiders.  Suppose  a  company  had 
$500,000  in  profits  to  distribute,  and  was  capitalized 
at  one  million.  It  would  not  look  well  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  50  per  cent.,  but  suppose  they  could 
create  “common  stock”  enough  to  make  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000.  Then  they  could  declare  a  dividend  of 
five  per  cent.,  distribute  their  big  profits  and  even 
plead  poverty  and  call  for  an  increased  price  on 
what  they  have  to  sell!  It  would  pay  them  to  give 
away  one  million  of  this  in  small  lots  and  then 
claim  that  the  Interests  of  “widows  and  orphans” 
would  not  permit  them  to  pay  more  for  what  they 
bought  or  to  charge  less  for  what  they  sell !  That 
is  what  we  call  the  watered  dollar!  The  big  milk 
companies  have  millions  of  them.  The  farmers  have 
furnished  the  milk  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  deal¬ 
ers  soil  the  solids  in  that  milk  and  then  the  public 
put  their  money  into  the  remaining  water  and  raise 
cream  on  it!  The  milk  dealers  will  never  talk 
about  the  watered  dollar,  but  they  are  fierce  after 
the  watered  milk.  •  There  never  was  any  purebred 
stock  that  can  make  cream  like  the  common  stock 
of  the  Borden’s  Company. 

* 

WE  have  not  heard  much  about  this  “two 
blades  of  grass”  proposition  lately.  Here 
comes  Hoard’s  Dairyman  with  the  following: 

It  was  Dean  Swift  who  made  the  following  remark 
that  has  been  quoted  many  thousands  of  times  since: 

“Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  this  is  a  very 
just  observation. 

We  agree  fully  with  that.  It  is  not  a  very  high 
compliment  to  the  “two  blades”  when  we  stop  to 
consider  how  little  the  politicians  have  ever  done 
for  their  country.  Surely  the  farmer  who  produces 
one  extra  head  of  hayseed  more  richly  deserves  a 
monument  than  all  the  politicians  who  ever  raided 
a  treasury  or  took  their  places  at  the  trough.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  lot  of  theorists  have  misquoted 
Dean  Swift  and  changed  the  meaning  of  his  “just 
observation.”  They  twist  and  turn  his  meaning  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  the  chief  duty  of  the  farmer 
is  to  raise  “two  blades  of  grass”  without  any 
thought  as  to  whether  he  can  do  it  at  a  profit  or 
whether  he  can  sell  the  extra  blade  after  he  pro¬ 
duces  it.  The  prizes  in  life  have  come  to  those  who 
first  learned  how  to  dispose  of  one  blade  at  a  profit 
before  they  tried  to  crowd  two  blades  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Those  who  crowd  two  blades  into  a  market 
which  has  absorbed  only  one  before  will  have  to  eat 
their  own  grass  in  order  to  live! 


Brevities 

It  isn’t  how  much  the  cow  will  give,  but  how  much 
the  milk  trust  will  give,  and  we  are  all  tired  of  the 
condition. 

Trials  in  Montana  show  that  corn  cut  after  the 
kernels  glaze  over  is  more  digestible  than  when  cut  be¬ 
fore  this  glazing. 

The  present  battle  over  milk  prices  is  not  likely  to 
affect  the  price  of  certified  milk.  That  is  like  an  ar¬ 
ticle  carrying  a  tight  legal  patent. 

Our  advice  is  to  plant  asparagus  and  strawberries 
iu  the  Spring.  Fall  planting  often  succeeds  under 
most  favorable  conditions  but  Spring  is  surer  and 
better. 

The  Montana  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  list 
of  all  breeders  of  standard  poultry  and  purebred  live 
stock  in  that  State.  A  good  move  toward  stock  im¬ 
provement. 
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The  Battle  For  Milk  Prices  Goes  On 

Plain  Facts  About  the  Situation 

AN  ENCOURAGING  OUTLOOK.— At  the  present 
writing  the  New  York  milk  situation  is  most  encourag¬ 
ing  to 'the  producers.  The  territory  is  pretty  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  vigorous  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  promises  a  complete  organization, 
by  October  first,  when  the  real  test  comes.  This  work 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  the  different  sections 
is  almost  heroic.  Men  have  left  their  work  and  their 
personal  interests  behind  them  and  gone  ont  night  and 
day  to  help  organize  this  work  and  make  it  effective. 
In  many  sections  the  county  agents  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  most  effective  work;  and  leading  and  directing 
it  all  are  the  tireless  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Thompson,  who  know  no  rest. 
They  put  in  long  hours  by  day,  travel  long  fatiguing 
rides  by  night,  and  are  again  at  work  in  the  early 
morning  hours  for  another  long  day.  Men  do  not  do 
these  things  for  glory  or  for  hire;  only  the  love  of  the 
cause  ran  inspire  men  to  such  efforts  and  such  devo¬ 
tion.  They  deserve  to  win;  and  win  they  will  if  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  stand  solidly  behind  them,  and 
catch  some  of  the  zeal  and  determination  of  these 
leaders. 

NEW  CONTRACTS. — Every  day  contracts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  milk  at  the  League  prices.  Every  avail¬ 
able  cooperative  association  is  signed  up  for  a  six- 
months’  contract  for  its  output  at  the  League  prices. 
Many  of  the  small  dealers  who  own  or  rent  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  have  also  agreed  to  pay  the 
League  price.  Business  men  and  local  bankers  through¬ 
out  the  State  are  helping  all  they  can.  In  some  places 
they  contribute  to  the  fund ;  in  other  places  they  offer 
to  build  shipping  stations  and  put  in  pasteurizers.  One 
farmer  in  Orange  County  put  up  his  personal  check 
for  $3,000  for  an  order  of  milk  cans  to  have  ready  for 
an  emergency.  The  hesitating  producer  who  likes  to 
pussy-foot  with  the  big  dealers  who  have  been  choking 
him  to  death  for  years,  is  told  by  the  blacksmiths  that 
his  horses  cannot  be  shod  in  their  shops.  If  he  is  so 
intent  on  independence  be  has  a  chance  to  carry  his 
independence  to  the  limit.  He  must  shoe  bis  own 
horses.  In  many  ways  this  independent  producer  is 
learning  that  the  industry  has  a  claim  on  him.  In 
some  places  it  looks  as  if  he  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
a  hat  in  his  own  town — certainly  not  on  credit. 

LEAGUE  PRICES. — Not  a  single  member  of  the 
League  as  far  as  we  can  discover  has  signed  up  with 
tbe  dealers  who  refuse  to  pay  the  League  price.  To  a 
man  they  stand  by  the  organization  and  the  extra  sop 
offered  them  serves  only  to  make  them  the  more  de¬ 
termined  to  stand  for  their  own  price. 

CITY  CONDITIONS.— In  tbe  city  the  Department 
has  had  no  trouble  to  sell  at  League  prices,  all  the 
milk  that  League  members  and  cooperative  plants  can 
offer  pasteurized.  The  small  dealers  are  as  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  big  receivers  as  the  farm¬ 
ers.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  what  the  receivers  ask. 
They  cannot  always  get  all  the  milk  they  want,  and 
if  they  do  not  obey  the  rules  they  cannot  get  any. 
They  are  obliged  to  soil  at  prices  fixed  by  the  trust 
and  dare  not  buy  their  supplies  from  forbidden  sources. 
One  small  distributor  was  threatened  last  March  that 
if  he  bought  from  a  certain  wholesaler  his  trade  would 
be  destroyed  by  competitors.  He  paid  $100  a  month 
more  for  his  supply  for  six  months  than  it  would  have 
cost  him  if  he  ignored  the  threat.  Naturally  these 
small  dealers  are  pleased  to  know  that  they  can  now 
buy  as  cheap  or  the  big  dealers  themselves,  and  further 
that  the  Department  will  protect  them  on  their  selling 
routes. 

SMALL  RECEIVERS. — Many  of  the  small  receivers 
are  also  paying  the  League  prices.  The  new  situation 
please*  them  also.  They  realize  that  to  hold  out  with 
the  big  receivers  for  a  week  would  result  in  driving 
them  out  of  the  business  entirely. 

BIG  DEALERS  AND  DISTANT  SUPPLIES.— 
The  big  dealers  are  going  outside  of  the  regular  milk 
territory  and  buying  all  the  milk  they  can  get.  They 
have  appealed  to  the  dealers  of  Boston  and  other  New 
England  towns  and  one  big  dealer  has  contracted  for 
two  carloads  a  day  from  Pennsylvania  and  pays  $2.40 
a  hundred  f.o.b.  for  it.  In  New  York  State  we  offer  to 
sell  it  to  them  for  $2.05 ;  and  they  refuse  it,  but  they 
pay  $2.40  iu  distant  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
rule  of  discrimination  against  New  York  milk  is  not 
new.  It  is  a  regular  practice  in  times  of  scarcity.  In 
New  York  tbe  price  is  kept  low.  and  production  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  high  price  is  paid  in  other  sections  to 
make  up  shortage. 

AN  INCREASE  OFFERED.— The  Sheffield-Farms 
Company  have  offered  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  are  disappointed  that  farmers  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  sucker  bait.  They  say  this  is  the  last  fraction 
of  a  cent  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  company  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  that  their  profits  are  only  three  per 
cent.  But  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Sheffield- 
Farms  concern  advertised  iu  the  city  papers  to  sell  its 
capital  stock.  It  had  $1,000,000  six  per  cent,  preferred 
stock  and  $1,000,000  common  stock.  Its  advertisements 
stated  that  the  company  earned  48  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock. 

A  PLAIN  STATEMENT. — The  plain  language  of 
these  big  dealers  is  like  this :  “Farmers  who  have  high 
yield  cows  and  ample  capital  and  maximum  efficiency 
in  equipment  and  method  get  along  now.  The  others 
who  are  largely  in  the  majority  ought  to  go  bunkrupt 
and  starve.  But  low  prices  in  the  past  have  discouraged 
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consumption  and  the  supply  of  milk  is  short.  We  have 
already  advanced  the  price  to  consumers.  You  have 
all  made  a  fuss  about  it  and  farmers  have  threatened 
to  refuse  to  send  us  milk  after  October  first,  or  to 
sell  it  on  any  terms  except  through  their  authorized 
agent.  To  tide  over  this  emergency  we  will  make  a 
slight  advance  to  the  farmer  now,  but  we  will  not 
again  advance,  to  the  consumer,  as  we  have  already  gone 
as  far  as  is  safe  now’  in  that  direction.  Buc  we  will 
not  contract  through  the  farmers’  agent.  He  would 
make  troublesome  demands  and  insist  oti  having  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  price  and  we  propose  as  usual 
to  make  the  price  to  suit  ourselves.  We  will  make  a 
slight  advance  and  farmers  will  fall  all  over  themselves 
to  get  it;  and  the  organization  will  go  to  pieces.  The 
farmers'  representa fives  and  agents  will  disappear  and 
when  it  all  blows  over  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  again,  and  it  will  he  years  before  we 
have  any  more  disturbance.  Your  agitation  has  forced 
this  concession,  hut  we  will  make  it  appear  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  advance.” 

THE  DEALERS’  ATTITUDE— Do  they  size  the 
farmer  up  right?  Wc  doubt  it.  Iu  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  city  papers  they  complain  that  children 
will  famish  if  farmers  refuse  to  send  them  milk  after 
October  first.  They  know  that  milk  cannot  be  sold 
in  New  York  City  until  it  is  pasteurized  and  they 
know  that  the  milk  trust  owns  and  controls  most  of 
the  cans  and  pasteurizers,  and  they  conclude  that  no 
milk  can  come  to  the  city  except  through  them.  We 
think  the  trust  magnates  are  mistaken.  Children  will 
not  be  allowed  to  starve  while  milk  is  plentiful  and 
wasting  in  the  country.  The  trust  can  cause  a  shortage 
for  a  time.  It  can  get  some  milk  itself  from  outside 
sources,  but  farmers  are  discovering  more  resources 
than  we  first  thought  available.  We  have  more  pas¬ 
teurizing  plants  than  we  knew,  and  rnauy  of  the  small 
dealers  who  have  country  plants  promise  to  keep  them 
running  night  and  day  to  pasteurize  milk  for  the  whole 
section  for  miles  arimiul,  and  local  committees  are  being 
advised  to  utilize  all  these  facilities  to  the  utmost  limit. 

MORE  CO-OPERATIVE  PLANTS  NEEDED.— 
The  one  great  need  is  more  co-operative  pasteurizing  and 
shipping  plants.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  outcome 
of  the  present  struggle,  these  plants  must  be  organized, 
as  fast  as  possible.  If  we  had  enough  of  them  now  there 
would  be  no  doubt  about  the  result.  The  Department 
has  means  of  distributing  the  milk  all  over  tbe  city ; 
and  the  farmers  can  he  paid  the  League  price  and  the 
milk  sold  and  delivered  in  bottles  to  consumers  for  at 
least  a  cent  a  quart  less  than  they  now  pay.  This 
problem  of  tbe  distribution  of  milk  is  one  of  the  great 
big  undertakings  of  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  New  York  city  supply  amounts  to  $80,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  anrl  the  method  and  price  established  there  will 
affect  many  times  this  amount  throughout  the  State 
and  in  cities  outside  the  State.  The  cost  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  providing  cans  and  pasteurizing  plants  will  be 
made  up  to  them  in  short  order  by  the  extra  price,  and 
the  lower  price  to  the  consumer  will  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Department  has  its  part  well  developed 
for  the  city  end.  The  producers  have  only  to  furnish 
the  milk  to  comply  with  the  city  regulations.  The  city 
people  want  the  milk  and  means  exist  for  the  city  dis¬ 
tribution  of  it  with  or  without  the  big  dealers. 


Line  Up  the  Candidates 

If  you  are  elected  will  you  give  fair  support  to  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  or  will  you,  oppose  it f 

That  is  the  question  we  are  putting  up  to  all  can¬ 
didates  in  New  York  for  the  Legislature  or  for  State 
offices!  We  do  not  know  any  quicker  or  better  way 
of  lining  them  up  on  the  biggest  business  question  which 
our  farmers  and  the  consuming  public  have  ever  faced. 
These  candidates  will  have  a  chance  to  say  yes  or  no  or 
dodge,  and  we  hope  to  put  them  all  on  record.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  big  contest  for  the  State  Senator  in 
the  Forty-seventh  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Niagara  and  Orleans.  Orleans  is  a  strictly  agricul¬ 
tural  county.  There  is  more  manufacturing  in  Niagara, 
tut  the  Senator  will  represent  chiefly  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.  The  two  candidates  who  have  any 
chance  of  election  are  Marc  W.  Cole  and  Geo.  F. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Cole  sends  ns  tbe  following  statement. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  yet  to  be  heard  from : 

As  my  name  is  attached  to  the  law  licensing  and 
bonding  commission  men,  which  was  the  first  step  In 
the  present  campaign  for  market  reform  in  New  York 
State,  it  is  certain  that  I  will  use  my  influence,  my 
experience,  and  my  vote  to  further  in  every  legitimate 
way  the  cause  of  “better  markets”  if  I  am  elected  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Forty  seventh  District, 

All  efforts  to  make  farming  more  profitable  through 
the  adoption  of  better  business  methods  a  re  constantly 
iouglit  by  certain  organized  interests.  These  same  in¬ 
terests  are ,  however,  always  willing  to  hack  any  agency 
which  only  seeks  Iu  make  crops  bigger.  I  know  their 
game  from  bitter  personal  experience.  And  this  ex¬ 
perience  together  with  my  record  in  the  Assembly  and 
iu  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  should  warrant  the 
belief  that  I  will  give  unstinted  service  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  marc  w.  cole. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — There  is  a  slight  increase  iu  nearby  white 
hennery  eggs  with  a  large  percentage  of  pullet  eggs  in¬ 
creasing.  It  is  quite  evident  that  most  of  the  farmers 
in  this  State  bold  the  eggs  until  they  commence  to 


shrink  and  by  the  time  they  arrive  on  the  market  here 
they  cannot  be  graded  nr  classified  as  strictly  fresh 
eggs  and  must  be  sold  under  the  highest  quotations. 
The  market  continues  firm  on  fancy  new  laid,  full, 
chalk  white  eggs  at  48c.  per  dozen.  Where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pullet  eggs  is  large  the  prices  range  down  as 
low  as  44c.  Cream  colored  eggs  when  large  and  full 
are  bringing  44c.  to  15c.  Brown  hennery  selling  at  40c. 
to  47c.,  mixed  white  and  brown,  4tc.  to  40c. ;  held 
mixed  lots  down  to  50c. 

BUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  firm,  selling  at 
-35c.,  and  extra  fijric.v,  special  makes.  35 ^c.  to  50c. 
Average  run  of  State  butter,  28c.  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Dressed  fowls  firm  at  22c. 
to  25c.  on  those  weighing  from  4  to  5  lbs.:  fancy  heavy 
dry  picked  fowls,  2514'  Rousting  chickens,  averaging 
4  lbs.,  in  good  demand  at  20c.  to  2Sc. ;  chickens  weigh¬ 
ing  214  to  3  lbs.,  more  plentiful  and  selling  from  22c.  to 
24c. 


Iil\  E  POULTRY. — The  Hebrew  New  Year,  which 
will  be  observed  on  the  28th  and  20th.  has  attracted 
considerable  poultry  to  this  market,  but  there  is  a 
very  heavy  demand  and  it  is  thought  that  over  200  car¬ 
loads  will  be  required  to  meet  the  supply  for  these  hol¬ 
idays.  Yorn  Kippur  or  Hebrew  Day  of  Atonement,  will 
be  observed  on  October  7th,  when  there  will  be  nn  extra 
large  demand  for  young  Leghorn  cockerels,  which  are 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Ship  in 
all  the  young  roosters  you  can  for  this  occasion  as  the 
prices  are  invariably  higher  at  this  holiday  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Hold  back  Leghorn  hens  until 
the  following  week. 

SPECIAL  NOTE. — Do  not  crowd  too  many  chickens 
into  coop,  leave  plenty  of  room  for  ventilation  and  have 
crates  high  enough  to  perm  it  the  chickens  to  stand  up¬ 
right;  this  will  reduce  shrinkage.  If  shipped  in  crowd¬ 
ed  coops  a  great  many  of  the  birds  arrive  dead  and  in¬ 
jured,  making  a  shrinkage  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
demand  has  been  mostly  for  fancy  colored  chickens  and 
fowls.  Leghorn  chickens  sold  at  20  to  22c  •  heavy 
colored  chickens  and  fowls,  22c.  to  23c 


LIVE  CALVES. — Receipts  have  increased  this  week 
and  market  declined  to  13% c.  per  lb. ;  buttermilks,  7  to 
7%c. 
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ket  farm  at  _0c.  to  20%c.  for  prime  veals;  buttermilks, 
14c.  to  16c. 

LIA  E  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. — Market  firm  on 
prime  Spring  Lambs  at  $11  to  $12  per  100  lbs.;  sheep, 
$o  to  $6.50;  prime  wethers,  $7  per  100  lbs. 


LIVE  HOGS. — Market  advanced  to  $11.06  per  100 
lbs.,  closing  firm. 


DRESSED  HOGS. — Country  dressed  hogs  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply  and  market  firm  at  14c.  to  16c. 


f  HLESE. — Under  strong  speculative  buying  from 
Europe  the  market  has  advanced  14c.  per  lb.  over  last 
■week.  Fancy  State  white  and  colored  in  large  and 
small  sizes  firm  at  20c.  State  common  to  fair  grade 
sold  18c.  to  19c.  as  to  quality,  with  some  inferior  makes 
selling  at  17c. 


«  4  1 . 


,  •  7  V.  tuI,rK,c  extremely  higfi  in  fancy 
smooth  colored  fruit,  ordinary  fruit  selling  at  low  prices, 
lie  pnweiit  prices  are  higher  now  than  previous  rears 
thw  season  of  the  year.  Fancy  State  Wealthy  and 
^  olt  River  sold  $4  to  $4.50;  Jonathans  brought  the 


v  a.  jl ork  Imperial,  to  $:L5() ;  Va.  Northwest- 

Gr^,°,n?  *4-50  to  *K75;  Va.  Jonathans,  $4.50  to 
$4./o ;  Illinois  Jonathans,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

PEARS. — Fancy  cold  storage  Bartlett.  $4  to  $5 
Gurrent  receipt  over-ripe,  selling  $2  to  $5.75 :  Sockets! 
8“  to  $5  <  blemish  Beauty.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Buerre 
Lose,  $5.50  to  $4.50 :  Bnerro  Glnirgeau.  $5.25  to  $4.25  • 
.uerre  d  Anjou,  $2.50  to  $5.50;  mixed  varieties.  $1.50 
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hie  grapes,  wine  stock  higher,  Niagaras  from  50c  t, 
Gdc  per  crate ;  Concords  45c  to  60c;  Champions  35 
to  00c;  Niagaras  and  black  varieties  in  baskets  fron 
-  4 c  to  .,c  per  lb.  W  me  stock  in  active  demand  an< 
advancing  with  sales  at  $50  to  $55  per  ton. 

ONIONS  —Onions  under  active  buying  from  Rebrov 
bellow  advanced  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  re, 
to  $2.o0;  white  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  crate  a 
to  size. 


POTATOES. — Demand  stimulated  by  Government  re¬ 
port  showing  a  shortage  of  over  40.00(1000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Growers  holding  back.  Market 

n-  :,f' j?;’;,'-*  peI  365-lb.  bag  on  round  stock;  long  kind 
selling  $3.25  to  $5.35. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  September  21st,  1016: 


EGGS. 

4o  easels  . $0.48 

3  eases  . . . . .  .  .  !l7 

7  eases  . 4<i 

4  «uw . :X 

1  ease  . . 

16  eases  . . .  ’40 

J  1  eases  . . . 

10%  cases  . .  41 

12%  eases  . !!!!!!!!!!!  !io 

4  eases  . 50 

8  eases  . .  30 

26  eases  . 37 

1  case . ”  35 

6  cases  . 33 

2  cases  .  30 


165  cases. 


BUTTER. 


56  lbs . $0.31 

<50  lbs . 20'> 

in;  lbs. 

POULTRY. 

132  lbs.  broilers  . $0.26 

106  lbs.  broilers  . 25 

213  lbs.  broilers  .  !24 

1405  lbs.  broilers  . 23 

1044  lbs.  broilers  . 22 

937  lbs.  broilers  .  ’24 


4827  lbs. 

385  lbs.  fowl  . . . 22 

1128  lbs.  fowl  . *.  oil, 

1766  lbs.  fowl  . 21 


878  lbs.  fowl  .  .20% 

{Continued  on  page  1271) 
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September  30,  1016. 


These  :iro  the  years  our  God 
Lays  down,  and  untiring  loth, 
1 1  is  sceptre  and  his  rod 
As  lie  were  tired  of  both. 
Bids  men  and  women  take 
11  is  empire  for  a  while, 

To  ban,  to  bless,  to  make 
The  children  weep  or  smile. 


All  power  be  yours.  lie  saitli — 
Over  My  little  ones  ; 

The  power  of  life  and  death. 

The  power  of  clouds  and  suns, 
The  power  of  weal  and  harm 
Be  yours  to  have  and  hold ; 

In  you  they  shall  go  warm, 

In  you  be  pinched  with  cold. 


For  every  needless  tear, 

For  all  the  smiles  unsmiled. 
For  lonely  wrong  and  fear 
Brought  on  any  little  child, 
Myself  will  exact  thp  fee, 

A  Ood  of  wrath  and  scorn  ; 
Better  that  day  that  ye 

Wore  dead  ere  ye  were  born. 


tions  for  preparation,  should  be  given 
with  each  day's  plan.  A  simple  card 
catalogue  method  of  keeping  this  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  easily  developed. 

On  Friday  the  teacher  may  write  on 
the  board  the  food  to  be  served  each  clay 
of  the  following  week.  If  pupils  are  to 
supply  materials,  those  who  are  to  do  so 
should  be  given  slips  stating  exact 
amounts  of  what  they  are  to  bring.  It 
will  be  necessary  each  evening  to  re¬ 
mind  the  pupils  who  are  to  bring  the 
next  day's  supplies. 

One  older  pupil  to  cook  and  a  younger 
one  to  assist  should  be  appointed  for  the 
week  ahead.  Two  housekeepers  to  clean 
up  should  also  serve  for  the  same  time. 
The  boys  should  shave  equally  with  the 
girls  in  this  work.  The  cook  should  do 
all  tilings  necessary  in  preparation  either 
before  school  calls  or  at  recess,  so  that 
only  the  actual  process  of  eooking  should 
take  place,  during  school  time.  While  the 
cook  is  getting  the  food  ready  to  servo, 
after  the  noon  dismissal,  the  assistant 
should  get  service  dishes  ready,  pass  two 
paper  napkins  (one  to  lay  on  the  desk 
and  one  for  napkin)  to  each  pupil  and 
then  he  ready  to  pass  tile  hot  food.  Whe.u 
all  are  through  eating,  the  housekeepers 
should  wash  dishes,  put  everything  away 
neatly  and  sweep  floor  if  necessary. 

The  bulletin  further  states  that  in 
case  the  opportunities  for  cooking  at  the 


Con  tea  riwise — Ili  s  w  r  a  th 
Our  Lord  God  put  away — 

Tour  watchful  love  till  death 
I  will  repay,  repay. 

Lord  of  the  skies  and  lands. 

Take  pity  on  Thy  dust, 

Strengthen  our  mortal  hands 
Lest  we  betray  Thy  trust! 

- — Katharine  Tynan. 

* 

Among  methods  of  utilizing  cold  roast 
meat  little  turnovers  will  he  found  very 
nice,  especially  if  there  is  some  pastry 
left  over  from  other  baking.  The  meat 
should  have  gristle  removed,  and  should 
then  he  chopped  fine  in  the  meat  chopper, 
and  well  seasoned.  Boll  the  pastry  thin 
and  cut  into  rounds.  Cover  half  (lie 
round  with  seasoned  minced  meat  moist¬ 
ened  with  gravy  or  water;  brush  the 
edges  of  the  pastry  with  cold  water,  then 
double  over  and  pinch  firmly  together. 
Fry  the  turnovers  in  deep  fat.  or  hake  in 
a  quick  oven.  Strained  tomato  sauce, 
highly  seasoned,  is  nice  to  moisten  the 

meat  in  these  turnovers. 

* 

SEVERAL  perplexed  parents  have  asked 
for  help  in  the  moral  training  of  chil¬ 
dren.  feeling  the.  need  of  reading  and 
study  in  this  line.  There  is  now  a  great 
mass  of  literature  on  this  subject,  some 
broad-minded  and  helpful,  some  ham¬ 
pered  by  theory  or  individual  fad.  A 
standard  hook  that  has  been  found  help¬ 
ful  by  many  people  is  “Moral  Instruction 
of  Children,”  by  Felix  Adler,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  methods  by  which  such  in¬ 
struction  should  be  imparted.  Some  of 
the  newer  books  dealing  with  child  life 
have  taken  up  especially  the  problems  of 
the  city  home,  which  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  bring  up  children.  In  the  city 
flat  the  child  has  very  little  part  in  the 
home  life,  among  people  of  coin  fort  aide 
means;  commodities  are  ordered  by  tele¬ 
phone.  delivered  at  the  dumb-waiter,  and 
prepared  with  the  minimum  of  exertion. 
A  child  who  helps  in  the  garden,  gathers 
vegetables,  has  various  small  chores,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals  is  really  developing  hands  and  brain 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


r  94— Loose  Oat,  34  to  44  bust.  With 
lii^Oi  or  open  nock. 

9142 — Boy's  Suit,  4,  0  ntnl  8  years.  With 
long  or  short  sleeves. 

9120 — Loose  Coat,  34  to  44  bust.  With 
high  or  ojien  neck,  with  or  without  cape 
collar. 

9109 — Yoke  Skirt.,  24  to  32  waist.  With 
lower  portiou  that  mu  be  Itox-plaitrrl  or  gath¬ 
ered.  With  or  without  plaited  yoke. 

9111 — Child’s  Coat,  1.  2  and  4  years.  To 
be  smnekrri  or  shirred. 

9102 — Top  Coat  With  Raglan  Sleeves  for 
Misses  and  Small  Women,  10  and  IS  years. 
With  high  or  open  neck. 

902? — Three-pieae  Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10  ami  IS  years. 


in  u  way  that  gives  him  a  definite  place 
iri  home  and  social  life.  It  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  lack  of  this  that  makes  a  city 
hoy  belong  to  a  “gang,”  and  get  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief.  A  hoy  whose  duties 
are  made  interesting,  and  who  feels  that 
lie  has  a  definite  value  in  his  home,  is 

being  educated  for  useful  maturity. 

* 

A  RECENT  bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  Rural  lint  Lunch,”  It 
discusses  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
a  hot  lunch  in  the  rural  school,  and 
points  out  its  advantages,  not  only  in 
physical  benefit  to  the  pupils,  hut  also  as 
a  definite  part  of  the  school  work.  The 
following  suggestions  are  made  for  plan¬ 
ning  this  work : 

Plans  for  each  day  should  he  made 
from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  If 
the  teacher  does  not  feel  capable  of  doing 
this  planning,  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
school  and  home  co-operation  is  afforded. 
The  women  of  the  community  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  Woman's  Club,  Farmers’ 
Club,  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  or  any  similar 
organization,  may  appoint  a  committee 
of  three.  This  committee  should  plan 
one  suitable  hot  dish  for  each  of  the  days 
assigned  to  them.  A  list  of  ingredients 
and  the  proper  proportions  for  the  size 
of  the  school,  together  with  definite  direc- 


school  are  very  limited,  the  mothers  often 
agree  to  provide  for  one  day  out  of  the 
week  by  taking  turns  in  sending  a  dish 
either  in  the  fireless  cooker  or  one  that 
may  easily  be  re-heated  at  school,  as 
baked  beans,  macaroni  and  cheese,  cscal- 
loped  tomatoes  or  corn,  etc.  Thus  the 
school  need  plan  for  only  four  days  and 
at  the  same  time,  much  greater  variety 
in  foods  can  he  afforded.  In  an  average 
size  school,  no  mother  would  have  to 
send  more  frequently  than  once  in  two 
or  three  months.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
that  an  intelligent  teacher  may  make  this 
hot  lunch  a  valuable  part  of  the  school 
course.  In  addition  to  the  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  training,  shared  by  hoys  and  girls 
alike,  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  tactful 
instruction  in  manners  and  social  usages. 
It  may  also  aid,  as  the  bulletin  points 
out,  in  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology, 
and  other  studies  in  the  regular  school 
course.  There  must  be  many  rural 
schools  where,  during  the  coming  Winter, 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  hot 
lunch.  Many  school  districts  would  be 
helped  by  the  formation  of  a  mothers’ 
club,  with  an  interest,  quite  unofficial, 
vet  sincere,  in  all  the  problems  of  teacher 
and  pupils.  Such  a  club  could  develop 


the  liot  lunch  idea  and  keep  in  personal 
touch  with  the  teacher’s  plans  in  this  and 
other  lines.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  any  country  community  where  the 
women  have  organized  to  give  help  or 
encouragement  in  school  matters. 


Retailer  s’ 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler. 

5  LB„S- 


COFFEE 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guvranteed  oi  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


Using  the  Wild  Grapes 

Fox  Grape  Jelly. — Stem  half  the 
grapes,  and  cook  half  with  their  stems,  as 
this  adds  to  the  characteristic  flavor  ; 
cover  well  with  water,  and  boil  until  soft. 
As  the  skins  are  very  tough,  it  is  well  to 
mash  the  fruit  a  little  with  a  wooden  po¬ 
tato  masher  while  cooking.  Strain,  meas¬ 
ure  the  juice,  and  finish  like  any  other 
jelly,  using  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice. 

Frost  Grape  Jelly. — The  little  frost  or 
chicken  grape,  small  and  seedy,  makes  a 
Very  nice  light  red  jelly.  Cook  like  the 
fox  grape,  use  sugar  a  pound  to  the  pint, 
and  cook  20  minutes.  Fox  and  frost 
grapes  combined  make-  a  nice  tart  jelly 
to  use  with  meats. 

Fox  Grape  Conserve. — Pulp  the  grapes, 
set  aside  the  skins,  and  cook  pulp  with 
just  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  scorch¬ 
ing.  Strain,  add  the  skins  with  a  little 
more  water,  and  cook  for  30  minutes. 
Measure,  and  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
three  cups  of  fruit,  boil  until  nicely 
thickened  (15  or  20  minutes)  and  then 
put  away  in  .sealed  jars.  Some  add  stick 
cinnamon  or  orange  peel  for  flavoring, 
hut  the  rich  tart  flavor  of  the  grapes  alone 
is  excellent  for  serving  with  ducks,  goose, 
or  roast  pork  or  mutton. 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH -ON  MJFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


“Dmiru  nm  DATCMr,|ji,RATS>M|CEiBu'7; 

nUUbn  UN  hfl I  o  n.m’t  iuo in  u*e Lou.v. 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Gophers, 

Crotind  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  SaulrmU,  Crotvs. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  I>rus»  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  2  5c.  BOc. 
Small  l..e.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Hough  on  Rata  Never  Falls.  Refuse  Atb  Substitutes. 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA  *900.000,000  In 
new  wealth  added  In  191. 7.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30. lii  bushels  per  acre  In  Alberta,  28.75 
biiahfds  per  aero  In  Saskatchewan,  2,8,30  bushels 
per  ucre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $21  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  nil  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  l’aciiic  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre:  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  ami  water  title's.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended'  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  Oft >;  privileges  ol  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  ltcady-rnade 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
yon.  We  own  the  In uif;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest,  arc  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  front  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC!  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Wool  eharmense  is  a  now  .satin-finished 
material  that  is  to  he  much  in  vogue  for 
drosses  and  suits  this  seasou.  It  is  seen 
in  now  shades  of  green,  brown,  plum, 
black  and  blue,  51  inches  wide,  for  $1.95 
a  yard. 

A  new  style  of  crepe  de  chine  blouse 
shows  no  closing  in  front  or  back,  and 
looks  as  though  drawn  on  over  the  head ; 
however,  it  is  fastened  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes  around  the  arm.  and  trimmed 
with  tucks,  some  vertical  tucks  at  the 
shoulder,  and  horizontal  tucks  below. 

Baby's  pillows  of  down  or  hair,  size 
14x18  inches,  covered  with  pink,  blue  or 
white  sateen,  are  S9  cents. 

In  infants’  wear,  harrows  or  pinning 
blankets  of  daisy  cloth  were  seen  for  23 
cents;  in  flannel,  40,  09  and  94  cents. 
Gertrude  skirts  of  daisy  cloth  with  shell 
edging  were  23  cents;  long  flannel  skirts 
with  waist  attached,  finished  with  hem¬ 
stitching  and  embroidery  were  94  cents. 
Infants’  nightgowns  of  flannelette  or  fine 
nainsook  were  40  cents;  of  muslin  with 
narrow  embroidery  at  neck  and  sleeves 
34  cents.  Crib  or  bassinette  blankets, 
pink,  white  or  light  blue,  cost  from  09 
cents  to  $1.19. 

Misses’  blanket  robes,  sizes  S  to  10 
years,  are  made  in  bright-colored  plaids, 
the  large  shawl  collar  and  turn-hack 
cuff's  being  bound  with  satin  of  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color.  There  are  tailored 
pockets  and  a  cord  girdle  with  tasseled 
ends ;  price  $2.49. 

Tory  pretty  plaid  taffeta  blouses  for 
misses  were  seen  for  $2.79;  they  had 
collar  and  vostoe  of  plain  silk,  and  enamel 
buttons.  Taffeta  petticoats  for  misses, 


ftfinn  CflDMC  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  DESIRABLE 

uUvIl  rHBimo  section  of  new  York  state 

Toll  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and  how  much 
cash  you  can  pay  and  we  will  send  you  a  carefully 
propnred  li«t  of  just  such  plaeox.  CENIRAL  OFFICE: 
THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .Oneida,  New  York 

Other  offices  throughout  thn  State. 


Acres  of  Opportunities 

An  illustrated  booklet  FREE.  Michigan  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land.  $5  an  acre  up. 
Healthful  climate.  Growing  season  for  all  crops. 
Ample  rainfall.  Write  W.  P.  HART  MAN.  A  fi  I.  fluent,  Room 
333,  Grand  Rapids  5  Indiana  Railway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


'T'lIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  i/k-inch 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  n  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  us  a  reward,  la 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


We  Pay 

Freight 


with  the  latest,  up-to-date  designs  of  Beautiful  stovcs^’vsrffi 
and  ranges— In  a  great  variety  of  the  newest  styles  and  size 
And  every  one  Die  top  notch  In  Quality  at  a  money-saving 

P  wholesale  price.  Bend  for  this  book  today— get  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  offer  on  the  kind  of  stove  or  range  you  waul.  Newest 
improvements  —  Big  work-saving  features  —  ranges  with1 
white  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc. 

allow  thirty  j 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  days’  trial  otic  year  approval  testl 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  G-arantoc,  Write  today,  A*h  for  Catalog  No.  j  14 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

™rSnil  TVo  make  Ranges,  Gas  Rangm.  Furnaces  and  White  it 
1  ruI if  i  ]  Enameled  Mctul  Kitchen  Kablncra,  W,-  have  three  8- 
r-EKMwl  catalogs.  Blouse  mention  which  you  want. 
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lengths  34  and  35  inches,  cost  $2.70 ;  they 
have  a  deep  flounce  trimmed  with  pin 
tucks  and  a  ruffle  at  the  edge. 

Sweaters  for  children  of  two  to  six 
years  were  $1.05  in  fiber  silk,  emerald  or 
cardinal.  Wool  sweaters  in  the  same 
sizes,  belted,  rose  and  blue,  were  $3.25 ; 
they  had  pretty  .striped  collars.  A  Nor¬ 
folk  model,  solid  colors  of  rose  and  blue, 
was  $2. 


Burning  the  Work 

“My  dear,”  remonstrated  Aunt  Sophie 
when  she  had  spent  a  week  in  my  home, 
“the  number  of  things  you  do  in  one.  day 
appalls  me.  I  should  burn  up  about  a 
quarter  of  the  kitchen  work  if  I  were 
you.” 

“Burn  up  the  work?”  I  repeated  in 
amazement.  “Whatever  do  you  meau, 
Aunt  Sophie?  Fred  is  always  complain¬ 
ing,  as  it  is,  about  my  putting  everything 
I  find  lying  about  into  the  fire. 

“Why,  Auntie,”  I  insisted,  warming  to 
my  subject,  “I  never  have  my  house 
filled  with  useless  truck  like  some  house¬ 
keepers.  This  very  morning  I  burned  the 
papers  and  envelopes  resulting  from  yes¬ 
terday’s  shopping,  yesterday’s  newspa¬ 
pers.  three  old  catalogs  of  Fred’s,  and 
three  paper  bags  and  an  empty  flour  sack 
from  the  kitchen.” 

“Exactly.”  said  Aunt  Sophie  dryly. 
“But  burning  papers  and  burning  work 
is  hardly  the  same  thing,  my  child.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  for  enlightenment,”  I 
admitted  with  proper  meekness. 

“We  will  consider  those  catalogues,” 
explained  Aunt  Sophie  judiciously. 
“Every  morning  since  I  have  been  here 
you  have  scoured  ‘kettle  rings’  off  the 
zinc  top  of  your  kitchen  table.  If  you 
had  had  one  of  those  catalogues  on  your 
kitchen  table  upou  which  to  set  the 
blackeued  utensil  you  would  have  saved 
yourself  at  least  six  semirings  in  one 
week.” 

“But  I  hate  a  mussy  old  paper  lying 
round,”  I  objected  not  too  graciously. 

“That  is  precisely  what  you  would 
not  have,”  smiled  Aunt  Sophie.  “Tear 
off  the  soiled  toil  sheet  after  each  meal 
and  burn  it  and  your  catalogue  will  he 
as  innocent  of  mussincss  as  the  day  it 
came  into  the  house.” 

“O — h !  Is  that  the  way  you  burn  the. 
work?  Please  toll  me  more,”  I  insisted. 

“Paper  hags  are  too  useful  to  he  de¬ 
stroyed  if  they  are  fresh  and  clean,”  con¬ 
tinued  Aunt  Sophie  thoughtfully.  “Noth¬ 
ing  is  handier  for  carrying  a  bit  of  lunch 
on  a  country  tramp  or  a  long  car  ride, 
because  they  can  be  folded  into  an  inof¬ 
fensive  little  twist  and  discarded  when 
lunch  is  over. 

“Use  a  paper  hag  whenever  possible  in 
sending  a  bit  of  food  to  a  neighbor.  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  much  more  you 'ap¬ 
preciate  such  a  remembrance  when  there 
is  no  dish  to  be  guarded  and  returned? 

“Tic  a  paper  hag  round  the  end  of  the 
food  chopper  when  you  have  dry  bread 
or  crackers  to  crumb  and  there  will 
be  no  scattered  crumbs  to  brush  up. 

“Keep  some  confectioner’s  sugar  in  a 
soft,  strong  paper  hag  into  which  drop 
the  doughnuts  you  wish  sugared ;  after 
a  shake  or  two  of  the  bag,  the  cakes  will 
be  evenly  coated  with  the  sugar.” 

“Oh,  I  always  do  that,”  I  announced 
triumphantly. 

“Then  no  doubt  you  have  crumbed  cro¬ 
quettes  in  the  same  manner?” 

But  this  was  a  new  idea  to  me. 

“By  handling  the  bag  gently  you  will 
find  yon  cau  get  the  crumbs  on  more 
evenly  and  keep  the  croquettes  in  shape 
better  than  when  done  in  any  other  way. 

“Empty  flour  sacks  are  always  useful. 
Open  and  spread  smoothly  on  the  work 
table  they  are  convenient  upon  which  to 
place  newly  baked  cookies,  cakes  or 
doughnuts. 

“Flour  sacks  and  other  heavy  paper 
bags  are  excellent  for  holding  vegetable 
parings  and  similar  refuse.  Place  the 
bag  in  the  garbage  pail  and  when  it  is 
removed  everything  goes  with  it  leaving 
a  clean  pail.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  I  gasped, 
“I’ve  burned  heaps  of  sacks,  and  I  do 
so  abhor  scrubbing  that  pail !” 

“What  is  best  about  using  a  paper  hag 
for  garbage  is  that  all  fly  eggs  that  may 
have  been  deposited  are  removed  also,” 
Aunt  Sophie  added.  “Removing  flies  in¬ 
directly  lessens  the  housewife’s  work 
also. 

“I  noticed  you  throwing  away  a  sheet 
of  waxed  uaiier.  I  find  it  handy  fnT  cov¬ 


ering  a  cut  cake  to  prevent  it  drying, 
and  for  lining  cake  tins.  Often  it  can 
be  used  in  place  of  a  plate  for  setting 
away  fruit  or  vegetables,  saving  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  a  dish. 

“Make  the  yesterday's  newspapers 
work  for  you  every  morning.  A  large 
piece  crumpled  into  a  soft  ball  is  fine 
for  removing  grease  from  the  stove,  or 
any  unpleasant  accumulation  of  grease  or 
food  from  cooking  utensils. 

“Lay  a  sheet  of  the  paper  before  the 
range  when  the  ash-pan  must  be  removed 
and  save  cleaning  the  floor.  Place  a 
sheet  on  the  table  before  you  prepare  vege¬ 
tables  or  clean  silver  or  start  any  work 
that  leaves  disorder  behind.  Place  a 
fresh  sheet  on  the  tray  of  the  gas  stove 
and  save  yourself  an  unpleasant  task; 
when  the  paper  becomes  soiled  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  it  out  and  burn  it  than  to 
scrub  the  tray. 

“I  like  to  keep  the  draining  basket 
lined  with  a  single  sheet  of  newspaper. 
Make  a  little  tear  in  the  center  to  allow 
the  water  to  drain  out  and  when  the 
basket  is  emptied  each  morning  you  have 
only  to  rinse  it  in  boiling  water. 

“Then  those  envelopes  we  acquired 
yesterday  on  our  shopping  trip — I  like 
them  to  keep  my  pattern  box  neat  and 
orderly.  One  large  envelope  labeled 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  515  is  n  design  for  n  large  balsam  pil¬ 
low  top.  The  plue  eoluiK  are  tinted  in  light 
brown,  the  stems  in  dark  brown  and  the 
needles  in  light  foliage  green.  It  may  be 
embroidered  with  the  outline  atiteh  or  used 
without  embroidery.  The  design  is  on  loose 
weave  tan  art  linen,  size  1S.\2'J  inches  and 
with  mercerized  Hess  and  material  for  inside; 
pillow  together  with  four-inch  knotted  fringe 
for  trimming,  costs  70  cents. 


‘Aprons’  will  hold  till  your  apron  pat¬ 
terns.  Label  another  Tlousedresses,’ 
and  so  on  through  the  list. 

“The  large  envelopes  are  handy  for 
packing  out-of-season  garments,  and  each 
should  be  marked  with  a  list  of  its  con¬ 
tents, 

“The  smaller  envelopes  are  so  conven¬ 
ient  on  a  short  journey.  In  one  I  place 
handkerchiefs,  in  another  gloves,  in  an¬ 
other  collars.  Several  empty  ones  are 
taken  along  to  hold  soiled  articles.  Such 
an  envelope  holds  enough  stationary, 
postcards  and  stamps  for  a  week’s  jour¬ 
ney.  They  take  up  less  room  than  any 
traveling  receptacle  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  keep  the  traveling  bag  orderly 
and  convenient.” 

“Is  there  anything  else,”  I  gasped, 
“that  can  possibly  be  done  With  old  pa¬ 
per  ?” 

“No  doubt  you’ll  discover  things  for 
yourself,”  Aunt  Sophie  laughed,  “when 
you  learn  never  to  do  a  bit  of  work  that 
you  cau  wipe  up  with  a  piece  of  paper 
and  put  in  the  lire.” 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


A  Homestead  in  Idaho 

We  are  having  a  blessing  in  disguise 
this  year.  Now  we  shall  appreciate  those 
lovely  apples  and  peaches  more  when  we 
get  them.  Last  year  peaches  and  apples 
were  so  plentiful  that  some  people  fed 
them  to  the  hogs  and  gave  them  away  by 
the  wagouload,  and  sold  them  by  the  car¬ 
load  cheap.  Not  so  this  year.  But 
wouldn’t  it  be  too  bad  to  have  such  lovely 
things  become  common?  Almost  all  the 
apples  and  peaches  were  killed  by  the  late 
frost,  but  the  wild  fruit  is  better  than 
usual,  so  some  of  us  are  gathering  and 
canning  these.  There  are  huckleberries, 
June  or  serviceberries,  elderberries  and 
several  other  kinds,  hut  these  are  the 


most  plentiful.  The  Juneberries  are 
extra  fine  and  sweet  this  year,  and  I 
sometimes  mix  them  with  strawberries 
and  sugar  and  they  make  fine  jam.  The 
Progressive  strawberries  are  doing  well 
and  help  a  lot  while  other  fruit  is  scarce, 
The  raspberries  and  blackberries  also  are 
plentiful. 

We  can  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  all  in  glass  jars,  enough  for 
our  owu  use,  so  we  don’t  have  to  buy  any- 
canned  fruit  or  vegetables.  We  also  dry 
sweet  corn  and  new  peas,  and  it  looks  as 
if  we  would  have  bushels  of  dry  beans, 
more,  of  course,  than  we  can  use.  We 
also  make  cucumber  pickles  and  beet 
pickles.  We  grow  carrots,  parsnips  and 
potatoes.  We  try  to  make  the  farm  fur¬ 
nish  us  nearly  everything  we  eat.  We 
even  contemplate  grinding  our  own  wheat 
and  making  our  cereals  and  graham  flour. 

I  wonder  how  many  women  have  gar¬ 
den  seeds?  I  do.  I  save  nearly  all  kinds, 
but  there  are  a  few  kiuds  which  we  have 
to  send  to  a  seed-house  to  get.  Our  idea 
of  living  on  a  farm  is  to  raise  everything 
that  is  good  to  eat,  and  how  can  we  do  it 
unless  we  prepare  for  it?  Last  Spring 
when  we  had  our  garden  nearly  all 
planted  a  neighbor  came  over  and  said 
they  started  to  make  garden  and  had  no 
seeds,  and  would  like  to  get  some.  Of 
course,  we  gave  her  some.  But  I  thought 
that  was  the  funniest  thing,  that  they 
could  neglect  such  a  thing  till  so  late. 
Then  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  are 
very  different.  Each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  takes  an  interest  in  saving  seeds.  Even 
the  smallest  child  about  six  years  has  his 
own  collection,  and  last  Winter  those 
children  would  get  their  seeds  out  and 
look  at  them,  and  if  a  friend  gave  them 
some  more,  they  rejoiced  as  if  every  seed 
was  gold.  Then  in  the  Spring  you  should 
have  seen  their  garden.  It  was  beautiful, 
line  looking  and  fine  eating,  producing 
early  and  bountifully  all  Summer. 

I  have  “discovered”  what  to  do  to 
make  hens  lay.  Here  is  the  way,  short 
and  simple:  Givi*  them  garden  peas.  I 
learned  this  by  accident.  We  have  almost 
“oceans”  of  peas,  and  after  we  have  eaten 
and  canned  and  fed  the  hogs  all  we  need 
and  have  a  lot  drying  to  be  thrashed  the 
hens  get  at  them  and  eat  what  they  want. 
Then  they  lay  eggs  in  great  numbers.  I 
noticed  this  last  year  that  the  heus  laid 
more  when  they  got  peas.  We  had  been 
feeding  them  wheat  and  other  grains. 

We  have  not  had  a  good  rain  siuce  the 
second  of  July,  but  the  Alfalfa  fields  are 
green  and  beautiful  without  irrigation. 
Some  people  irrigate  around  here,  and 
some  do  dry  farming.  The  dry  farming 
almost  keeps  up  with  irrigation,  in  some 
things,  but  some  things  are  needing  more 
moisture.  o.  a.  q. 


FROM  IMPORTER  TO  YOU 


COFFEE 

(Bean  or  Ground) 

This  is  our  best. 
Ilot  off  the 

Roaster. 
40e. 
Quality. 

Delivered  Free 

within  300miles. 

VAN  DYK 

51  Barclay  SL.  New  York 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


DRESSY  SERVICEABLE  POPLINS 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  material*  in  the  world. 
Write  to-day  for  free  mill  samples.  Let  us  show 
yon  how  to  save  money  by  ordering  direct. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept  52 

111  Chambers  Street  •  New  York  City 


FITZ 

Steel  Water  Wheels 

Electric  light  the  farm  from  a  very  email 
atream.  Booklet  tells  how.  Sent  FREE. 

_  llti  Water  Wheel  Company 
1.08  George  St.  Hanover,  Pa. 


— w  nca  and  I 
f  where  you  want  it.  Low  C 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High  ■ 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back,  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 
POWER  SPECLALXi  CO., 


U1  trinity  Building, 


Pumps 
that 
Pay 


ara  built  for  a  score 
of  years  of  hard 
service— Gould*. 

300  styles  — $3  to 
$300— onefor  every 
purpose,  hand, 
power,  single-act¬ 
ing,  double-act- 
ing.  for  all  kinds  and  depths  of 
wells,  cisterns,  etc.  Guaran¬ 
teed  and  backed  by  65  years’ 

...  pump-making  experience. 
vi*  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you 

pOULDSPUMPg, 

the  most  reliable 
part  of  the  farm 

S merit.  Our  new 
"Water  Supply 
for  the  Country 
Home"  is  a  com¬ 
plete  reference 
book  of  pumps 
,  .  YA  f°r  farm  use.  M 
i  •A  ,\\  Sent  free.  L1 
V  ./W  Wnto  to-  m 
■ --p'-^fAvY  day  t  o 
--L  J-> '!TO\  Dcpart- 
mcnt 


\ 


THE  GOULDS 
MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Wo-rka: 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Branches :  Boston 
New  York  Chicago 
Philadelphia  Houston 
Pittsburgh  Atlanta 


Styieplus  #17 
Clothes  *1* 


TBAOf  MARK  UeClSTlUfiS' 


^egistcic^ 


The  same  price  ihe  nation  over." 

(In  other  countries  duty  added ) 


$17— War  or  No  War! 

W  e  have  won  the  fight!  This  famous  trademark  remains 
the  same.  .  In  the  interest  of  our  customers  we  fought 
against  a  rising  market  to  keep  the  price  of  Styieplus  the 
same  as  before  the  great  war.  And  we  triumphed!  You  can 
get  these  splendid  all-wool  clothes  for  exactly  $17.  The  easy 
price  stays  just  as  easy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everything 
else  is  shooting  up,  taking  extra  dollars  from  your  pocket. 
Now  more  than  ever,  men,  Styieplus  clothes  are  the  most 
wonderful  value  for  your  money  in  the  whole  world.  Get 
your  suit  and  overcoat!  *  , 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the 
store — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your 
local  newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the 
nearest  Styieplus  Store.  Look  for  Styieplus 
in  the  Store  Window.  Look  for  the  Styieplus 
Label  in  the  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not 
be  a  Styieplus  Store  in  your  town,  ask  your 
favorite  dealer  to  order  a  Styieplus  suit  or 
overcoat  for  you. 

Write  us  (Dept,  v)  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styieplus  Book.’* 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Style  plus 
+  all  wool  fabrics 
+  perfect  fit 
+  easy  price 
-f-  guaranteed  wear 


<5%e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  30,  1910. 


Live  Stock  and  Daily 


Changing  to  Beef  Cattle 

About  years  ago  T  bought  »  thick, 
smooth,  low-set  Angus  bull  of  the  ex¬ 
trema  beef  type  for  use  on  a  herd  of 
about  30  grade  cows  kept  on  our  (lien- 
wood  Farm,  Addison.  Mich.  These  cows 
were  the  milking  strain  of  Shorthorns  ami 
grade  ITolsteins.  Half  of  the  herd  was 
milked  ami  the  product  sold  at  the  local 
cheese  factory  ;  the  other  13  cows  suckled 
two  calves  each,  all  of  which  were  nat¬ 
urally  hornless  and  95  per  cent,  of  them 
were  black  in  color.  Both  steers  and 
heifers  were  fattened  for  beef  and 
brought  prices  near  the  top  of  the  East 
Buffalo  market.  Cows  were  purchased 
from  neighboring  farms  ns  needed  for  the 
herd.  This  practice  is  still  being  con- 


twioe  a  day.  What  is  die  best  grain  and 
how  much  shall  I  feed  to  calves  I  am 
raising  after  I  put  them  in  the  barn  this 
Fall?  They  are  March  calves  and  1  am 
feeding  calf:  meal  and  water.  They  have 
a  line  pasture  with  spring  water. 

Watertown,  N.  Y,  j.  it.  y. 

For  your  herd  ration  for  first  part  of 
Winter,  I  have  figured  20  lbs.  silage  and 
IS  lbs.  liny  daily,  together  with  1  1b.  of 
grain  to  about  4  lbs.  of  milk.  Following 
grain  mixture  balances  your  roughage:  3 
parts  dried  distillers'  grains,  l1/?.  parts 
hominy  or  cornmeai,  1  part  bran,  1  part 
gluten,  and  1  part  oil  meal.  Add  1% 
coarse  line  salt  to  grain  mixture.  Later 
when  you  wish  to  feed  more  silage,  make 
Hie  silage  10  lbs.  and  1  lie  hay  10  lbs. 
daily.  Feed  same  grain  ration,  except 
add  1  part  cottonseed  meal  to  it  to  take 
the  place  of  protein  formerly  supplied  in 
hay. 

For  your  calves,  a  ration  of  one  part 


A  Yoke  of  Cattle  on  a  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm.  Fig.  520 


tinned  on  three  adjoining  farms  belonging 
to  different  members  of  the  family.  We 
are  also  breeding  purebred  Angus  cattle, 
and  have  supplied  a  number  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms  with  Angus  sires,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  now  quite  general  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

One  of  uiy  brothers  formerly  kept  a 
Holstein  sire,  which  was  used  on  the  best 
milking  cows  in  the  herd,  Hie  heifer 
calves  being  saved  for  cows.  We  now 
find  that  we  can  buy  a  fair  class  of 
milking  cows  and  heifers  in  the  comm  un¬ 
ity  for  considerably  less  money  than  we 
can  get  from  the  black  calves  out.  of  the 
Angus  bull.  For  example,  m.v  brother. 
Geo.  15.  Smith,  sold  a  few  of  these  black 
cattle  to  a  local  feeder  at  Sc.  per  pound 
and  they  averaged  .$70  per  head.  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  of  the  same  age  were  bought 
at  that  time  for  prices  ranging  from  $10 
to  $50  per  head.  Another  brother  sold 
last  Spring,  a  carload  of  black  yearlings — 
heifers  and  steers — at  $s.90  per  hundred 
on  the  Buffalo  market,  the  entire  load 
bringing  $1.S00.  These  were  all  out  of 
grade  Holstein  cows.  We  like  the  plan 
very  much  and  it  could  he  recommended 
strongly  for  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Southern  Michigan,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  would  prove  equally  true  in  the 
Eastern  States.  F.  B.  smith. 


Feeding 

Can  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
feeding  12  cows  to  get  an  ordinary  flow 
of  milk?  Roughage  consists  of  hay  and 
cornstalks,  A.  II.  * 

White  Plains,  X.  Y. 

Since  the  roughage  which  you  have  on 
hand  is  lacking  iu  protein  feeds,  the 
grain  ration  must  necessarily  contain 
feeds  which  are  high  iu  protein  in  order 
to  get  the  ration  to  balance.  Feed  10 
lbs.  of  cornstalks  and  10  lbs.  of  hay 
daily.  Make  a  grain  mixture  as  follows: 
200  lbs.  col  Ion  seed  meal,  150  lbs.  dried 
distillers’  or  brewers’  grains,  100  lbs, 
linseed  oil  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  and 
100  lbs.  of  bran.  Add  I'/i  stilt  to  mix¬ 
ture.  Feed  tit  the  rate  of  about.  1  lb. 
of  grain  for  each  ■ !  lbs.  milk  produced 
daily.  “  n.  r.  j. 

Ration  for  Holsteins 

AYill  you  balance  me  a  grain  ration  for 
good-sized  Holstein  cows  for  tliis  Win¬ 
ter?  My  hay  is  about  one-third  Alfalfa. 
The  siiage  corn  is  a  good  growth  with 
lots  of  ears,  but  the  ears  will  not:  he 
matured  very  well  on  account  of  a  poor 
season.  1  can  get  brewers’  grain  from 
corn  and  from  barley.  The  barley  is  a 
little  cheaper,  I  can  get  almost  any  of 
the  other  feeds  here  that  I  want.  I  would 
like  to  feed  hay  twice  a  day  and  silage 
once  a  day  during  tin*  early  Winter,  and 
later  when  most  of  the  cows  freshen  I 
*  r  '  to  feed  hay  once  a  d  iv  and  jiilu'W 


Look  for  This  n— j 

on  the  outside  of  your 
feed  bag  and  you’ll  find 

this 


OUTSIDE 

*  100  LBS. 


|i  A  Scientific  Mixture 
of  Pure  Feeds:  - 

Strong 
|  Bulky 
Palatable 
^  Economical 

Safe 


on  the  inside. 

UNION 

GRAINS 


24%  PROTEIN  7%FAtJ| 
>,  9%  FIBER  J 

C,WCINMAT».  s 


Safe  m  Carefully,  scientifically  blended  to  se¬ 
ll  _  §1  cure  greatest  milk  production  and  at 

I  Always  the  Same  the  same  time  maintain  the  cow  in  good 

ft  s  condition.  Insist  on  your  dealer  giving 

you  the  original  UNION  GRAINS. 

l-irj'ri'r"  to  Dairymen  Booklet  on  “  Economical  Feeding”.  14  tells  how 
r  KLL  to  Secure  best  results  by  feeding  L>  NION  GRAlNSwith  roughage 
which  your  farm  produces.  Send  2c  stamp  today  to  cover  postage  on  your  copy. 

UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  O. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Springfield,  Mass,, 
October  12th-21st.  Our  Booth  is  No.  58 
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(•mimical,  one  part  wheat  bran,  and  one- 
half  part  ground  oats  is  good.  Feed 
what  they  will  clean  up  readily,  probably 

1  to  2  lbs.  daily.  ir.  f.  j. 

Ration  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  Will  you  give  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  grade  cows,  weight  about  1009 
lbs.?  Have  fair  pasture  and  hay.  can 
get  all  feeds  but  beet  pulp.  T  want  a 
better  flow  of  milk.  2.  Will  you  give  a 
good  economical  ration  for  growing  pigs 
that  weigh  around  1 2b  lbs.,  also  ration 
for  pigs  four  weeks  old?  g.  ii.  m. 

Branchport,  X.  Y. 

1.  A  ration  that  will  give  good  results 
on  pasture  ami  lmy  is  made  up  of  100 
lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains,  200  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  gluten.  150  lbs.  bran,  50 
lbs.  cottonseed,  and  1%  salt.  As  (la* 
pasture  gets  short,  you  will  need  to  feed 
this  at.  a  rate  of  about  1  Ih.  of  grain  to 

2  quarts  of  milk  produced  daily. 

2.  A  grain  ration  for  your  suckling 
pigs  could  he  made  up  of  00  parts  corn- 
meal,  25  parts  wheat  middlings,  and  15 
parts  tankage;  salt  at  free  will.  For 
your  shot  os  the  corn  may  he  increased 
to  75  parts,  middlings  reduced  to  15 
parts  and  tankage  to  30  parts. 

ir.  f.  j. 


Feed  Dealers  and  Dairymen 

( Continued  from  page  1259.) 
Refining  Company.  And  they,  too,  turned 
him  down,  so  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  Wicks  com¬ 
mittee.'' 

“GttA.Ni)  r.Aitn  .w,”  Says  .Tronic  Waiid. 
— There  was  another  letter  which  Judge 
Ward  read  at  this  session,  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  jui  attempt  bad  been  made  to 
divert  a  car  of  feed-  which  had  been 
shipped  to  a  farmer.  Regarding  this 
Judge  Ward  remarked  significantly,  “I 
don’t  hdieve  all  the  grain  dealers  in  the 
State  approve  of  grand  larceny,  for  that 
is  wlmt  it  is."  Take  it  Jill  in  all,  the 
Wicks  committee  has  turned  up  some 
pretty  interesting  material,  showing  how 
the  farmer  gets  it  going  and  coming:  He 
cannot  buy  feed  at.  wholesale  and  lie  can¬ 
not  sell  milk  at  retail  ;  combinations  at. 
each  end  or  the  route  squeeze  the  last 
drop  the  traffic  will  stand  and  leave  the 
farmer  without  even  hired  man's  wages. 
Of  course,  if  tie*  farmers  desire  that  sort 
of  thing  to  keep  up,  that’s  their  privilege. 
But  if  they  are  after  a  square  deal  and  a 
little  more  money  for  their  work,  they 
will  get  hack  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
and  got  their  milk  into  the  hands  of  the 
Stati*  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 
There  is  no  selling  agent  that  could  do 
much  worse  for  them  than  the  present 
ones.  They  certainly  are  not  making 
money  under  the  present  arrangement. 
Thousands  of  them  are  enrolling  in  the 
League  add  new  local  unions  are  being 
formed  right  along  every  day  now.  Xot 
in  years  has  there  been  a  movement  in 
this  section  of  the  State  which  farmers 
have  gone  into  so  unanimously  and  so 
enthusiastically  as  they  have  this  milk 
reform  business.  The  next  week  or  two 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  result. 

W,  n.  m. 


|  “  Quality  is  the  best  advertisement  ”  | 

Blatchford’s 

I  Sugar  &  Flaxseed  I 

|  Used  for  thirty  years  by  the  most  sue-  | 
I  cessful  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  at  the  | 
1  various  fairs  and  cattle  shows. 

1  Composed  of  oil,  sugar  and  albuminous  com-  § 
|  pounds,  combined  in  the  correct  proportions  | 
|  and  most  digestible  form,  for  mixing  with  the  1 
|  ordinary  feed  of  stock.  Insures  animals  of  1 
|  splendid  physique  with  elossy,  shining  coats.  | 

|  The  finest  stock  food  at  If  the  price  of  ordinary  I 
|  stock  foods. 

Send  for  circular  "  Topping  Stock  Off  ” 
for  the  Market  or  Show  Ring. 

At  your  Dealers,  or 

I  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory  | 

Waukegan,  111. 
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FEED 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  fete  from  and  fillers,  just 

like  thofrisd  you  would  mixforyoorself.is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  fccd.comdiiitillnni'grnins.wheat  bran, 
vrhAAt  mkisllimrs  and  a  timoflinlt-  that’iTnll:  each  in- 


that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 

good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  Of  mi  Ik  daily  from  each 
cowmny  turn  a  Iona  intoa  profit.Try  LAKltO-1*  ELI) 
for  more  profit!;.  Sold  on  “imin«y  back  il  ml  aalulied" 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you. 

Aak  your  local  dealer.  Writo  ua  if  uoiio  near  you. 
Illf  LARROWr  MIILINQ  CO.  E‘5  6iltei(rte  Blk.  Detroit,  Mick. 


i 


fife  HEAVES 


Tar  IMHKI 

$3  I'/H-kneo  g.mrai.Uqd  to  gi'o  to*U»fHetion  or  money 
buck.  SI  J’ik  law  Ratiicient  for  ordinary  oases. 

MINERAL  HEJUE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e..  Pittsburg.  Fa 


^ASUWAC  COVERS.  Waterproof 
|x|  If  Tarpaulins.  Waterproof 

• -  Hay  Caps.  50x60  iu..  at  low 

prices.  Hood  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  7x12  ft..  $3.80. 

prepaid.  Bnnt  and '-Hftt’k  Covrr  Sf  •  •  . jn  ••••I. 

W,  AV.  Stanley,  50  Church  St.,  I*Jew  VurkC!lty 


THE  GREAT 

National  Dairy  Show 

Is  To  Be  Held  This  Year 

October  12  to  21  Inclusive 
-  AT  - 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

In  Five  Enormous  New  Concrete.  Brick 
and  Steel  buildings  Covering  4IM1.I100 
Square  Feet  of  <  hound  in  n  170  Acre  Tract. 
Larger  and  More  Convenient  and  better 
in  Appointments  than  any  other  Similarly 
Used  Buildings  in  America. 

This  Show  affoids  a  Short  Course  in  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  evan  not  lie  equalled.  1,000 
of  the  Best  Dairy  Cows  in  the  World  As¬ 
sembled  front  all  over  America.  50,000 
Square  Feet  of  Operating  Modern  Dairy 
Machinery.  Farm  and  Barn  Equipment: 
Silos,  Motor  Trucks  and  Everything  that 
a  Dairyman  Should  Have.  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation,  Ice  Cream  Manufacturing,  Com¬ 
petitive  Kxliihits  of  Dairy  Products  from 
every  State  Displayed.  iti  Mammoth  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Domestic  Science  Demonstra¬ 
tions.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrirulturc 
Grade  Cattle  Exhibit, Exhibit  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Students  Judging  Contests. 
80,000  Square  Feet  Buy  and  l  Jirl  Agricultural  Pis- 
play.  A  Meeting  Place  for  llie  Dairy  World. 
Draft  JIuraes— llornu  Show.  All  Under  Cover. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  From  Everywhere 


Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping:  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2J4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hop*  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis, sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  tree  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DBUOGISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  .  ES2CH. 
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SWINE 

Big  Western  Type  Duroc  Pigs 

Farrowed  July  28 and  Augusts.  *7  registered.  March 
gilts,  $25  registered.  W.  H.  DOW  S  SON,  Midrilebury,  VI. 

riornc  Pitre  S16  pair.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 
UuluG rlgS  s.  WEEKS  -  De  Graff,  Ohio 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China  Pigs 

either  sex.  8  weeks  old,  *5  each;  *1)  pair. 
John  P.  Bartles  -  Flemington.  N.  J. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIICVV  STOCK  FARM,  II. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolain 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOXES,  BEARS,  RACCOONS,  Wanted 

All  classes  wild  animals  and  pets  bought  and  sold. 
Write  us.  GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  COMPANY.  Dm  X407,  Dlrttnwn.  Maim 

GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

IMPROVE  1  A  Good  Buck.  $  10.00 
YOUR  HERD  1  A  Better  One,  20.0(1 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered 

8.  J.  81IAKFLKS  CENTRE  8QCARE,  PA. 

ForSale— Milch  Goat  00^iTt^y,.,am 

SHEEP 

Timi,  Ckaon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

1  U 11  lb  01100(1  prj(.e<  j0  j  g.  McPherson.  Scottsville.  N.  V. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  q[,‘ n®v  e:u 

reasonable  prices.  Niaoara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 

T~*  /-V  n  ri  A  I  f-«  26  Pure  It/vd  Shropshire 

r  1  1  r\  A  I  P  JC wee— all  four  years  or 

*  youuge,,.  *ao.o<>  each. 

\t  1I.I.K4  A.  WHITE,  -  -  Gciicvh,  N.  V. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  2“«KL?JS’ 

Shrnn«lHirP«»— RflMS-  MARLING*  AND  LAMBS.  FFW 
o n r u pb ii ires  ewes.  I''kki>  Vam  Vleet.  lopj.n.y. 

ForSale  Registered  Hampshire  Rams 

Good  ones.  Hast  blood.  G  BRUNOAGE,  Salisbury  Mills  ,  N  Y. 

sale  OxfordandHampshireRamsandEwes  ^ifne' 

stock  Moderate  prices.  E.J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham, NY 

HORSES 

O  Pay*  The 

Lireen  Fr#i*h‘  * 

VJ1  Buyer,  fere 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ann  by  the  *40.000 Cham p ion 
CA  KNOT  (66666)  Mum  docs  any 
other  breeder  In  America  For 
Pemherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat.  Prices  right.Termsioauit. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mlctdlelleld,  Ohio  it.  It,  Station, 
Kant  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  It.  ft. 


Riding  Horses  and  Ponies 

road  traffic.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Also  a  few 
tuberculin-texted  cows  due  September  and  October 

H.  S.  ROTHKRA,  Meadowsweet  Farm,  Peckskill,  N  Y. 

Registered  Welch  Pony  Mar®  andColt  to  Exchange 

for  Leghorn  hens.  L.  E.  Bennett,  OarliiiQlon.  Md. 

sale— Imported  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Breeding 
Mares,  4  years  old.  W.  F.  WENOT  FARM.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— PAIR  YOUNG.  SOUNO  AND  PERFECTLY 

Gentle  Donkeys  for  Breading  Gh-^ fun  "pari 

tienlars  and  whether  trial  allowed.  B.  A  .  careR.N.-Y. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

AIREDALE  PUPSjftVIVIVfS  $10 

Male  from  registered  bitch  and  cur  dog.  $5.  Also 
registered  dog  ut  stud,  fee  $5. 

J.  GUY  LENDER  -  Northumberland,  1’a. 

Collie  DRtxxds 

Beauty,  intelligence;  pleasant  disposition!  pic¬ 
tures!  pedigree.  Briar  Kennels,  Morrow,  ct. 

AIREDALE  MALE  PUPPIES 

8  week*  old;  farm  bred.  A.  B.  HAIL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

THE  BEST  INSURANCE  POLICY  AfPCnAI  IT 
FOR  THE  POULTRYMAN  IS  AN  A1KLUALL 
Pedigreed  Pups  forsale.  W.  A.  LOWBER.  Bnrlinoton.N.  J. 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  For  Sale  ftS17?I?*8SS 

by  William  Briar,  (son  of  Champion  Soudau*Swiv- 
eller)  Altstone  Black  Oak,  and  York  Master  Key. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK  MEAB,  Amenia.  N.  T. 

Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Poppies  4B?t*  rewh.lS 

ALLSTONE  KENNELS,  Hound  Brook,  N.  J. 

mi  1  IF  Pl/P<— Tho  intelligent  kind.  Write 
LWLL,L  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

finliinPtine  KegUterod.  whipped  on  approval.  Prom 
UUIIItjrups  trained  stock.  WM.  W-  KETCH.  btactni.  N.  1. 

FOXIIOUND  PUl*fK  -s-  FIELD,  Sumer.,  Conn. 

2.000  Ferrets 

either  color;  small.  Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Bonk 
aud  price  list  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  Louden,  0. 

FerreFs  Fnr  Qal,— Either  color,  any  size,  singles. 
F  errew  ror  oaiB  ,,airs  or  doMn  lntg  catalogue 

free.  L.  H.  KEEFER  *  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 

WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C.  D.  MURRAY,  Now  London,  O. 

fcrppCTC  FAR  t||  C  Booklet  and  price  list  free 

rtllnClg  run  ARLC  JN*.  f.  mukmi.  n»  Lomi.n,  o 

gii**ii*isa(*iitei*eMM*nfeseM**iMniii*iii*miii*iiinMiM^ 

}  IF  you  want  books  on  fanning  of  * 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ■ 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders  Meet 

The  first  iinimnl  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  .Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  September  <>,  in  the  Live 
Stock  Pavilion  at.  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair.  The  association  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  arc 
brighter  than  at  any  time  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  The  membership  numbers  53, 
and  includes  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-six  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  registered,  and  there  are 
many  herds  under  test  to  be  registered  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  the  necessary  milk 
records.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Prof. 

Thomas  Shaw,  president,  2135  Knapp 
street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  Logsdon, 
vice-president,  Walorville,  Iowa;  10.  A. 
Willson,  secretary,  812  N,  r.  Railway 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  D.  E.  Willard, 
treasurer,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  fol- 
lowig  directors  were  elected,  their  terms 
to  expire  in  1919:  Dwight  A.  Smith, 
Tendoy,  Idaho ;  President  A.  M.  Soule, 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Athens,  Georgia. 


Nerve  Derangement 

I  have  a  colt  coming  two  years  old  in 
June;  the  left  side  of  his  head  is  always 
wet  with  sweat  after  lying  down,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  lie  is  healthy  and 
in  good  shape  otherwise.  I  feed  him 
wheat  lmy  in  Winter  and  turn  him  out  in 
the  pasture  in  Summer.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  this?  \v.  H.  W. 

Wisconsin. 

In  such  eases  a  derangement  of  the 
nerves  of  the  affected  part  commonly  ia 
present  and  is  congenital  and  incurable. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  condition 
will  be  outgrown.  a.  s.  a. 


Itching  Skin 

1.  I  am  told  that  calves  can  he  fat¬ 
tened  on  milk  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
separator  with  a  small  amount  of  grain 
added.  What  grain  would  you  advise  to 
put  with  the  milk  for  the  best,  results? 
2.  I  have  a  shepherd  dog  which  has  an 
itch  on  his  body,  mostly  on  breast  ami 
lower  part  of  body ;  he  chews  and 
scratches  himself  a  great  deal.  I  have 
had  him  examined  by  a  veterinarian  who 
says  it  is  not  the  mange;  there  are  no 
open  sores,  hut  skin  looks  red.  lie  seems 
to  lie  in  good  health  and  spirits,  g.  i,.  a. 

New  York. 

1.  You  will  find  commercial  or  adver¬ 
tised  calf  meal  suitable  for  your  purpose, 
or  use  finely  ground  flaxseed  meal,  corn- 
meal  and  oatmeal  (screened).  2.  Let 
the  dog  live  out  of  doors,  take  abundant, 
exercise  and  eat  but  one  small  meal  daily. 
Apply  sulphur  ointment  freely  each  other 
day  and  if  that  does  not  suffice  add  ten 
per  cent,  of  ichthyol  to  the  ointment. 

A.  s.  A. 


Lymphangitis 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  painfully  swol¬ 
len  leg.  This  is  the  third  time  in  two 
years.  What  is  the  cause,  and  is  there 
a  remedy?  W.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Lymphangitis  (milk  leg)  or  Monday 
morning  disease  probably  is  present  and 
it  is  caused  by  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise  for  a  day  or  more.  Stop  grain 
feed ;  allow  carrots,  wheat  bran,  oat 
straw  and  hay  and  never  let  the  horse 
stand  idle  for  a  single  day.  A.  S.  A. 


Worms 

IIow  many  worm  powders  must  I  give 
my  mure  before  she  will  be  rid  of  worms? 
I  give  her  the  powders  10  days,  then 
stop  10  days,  and  then  I  give  it  to  her 
again;  then  I  wait  two  or  three  weeks 
and  then  give  her  some  more.  I  have 
been  doing  this  since  lust  Full,  but  she 
still  has  worms.  I  give  her  the  powder 
the  Inst  time  February  1  to  10,  and  then 
I  gave  her  charcoal,  mix  vomica,  gentian, 
ginger  root  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  for 
indigestion  as  her  stomach  rolls  almost 
all  the  time.  She  is  passing  a  lot  of 
worms  now.  Should  I  give  her  worm 
powders  again  or  keep  ou  with  the  indi¬ 
gestion  powders?  j.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

Copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  aggra¬ 
vates  indigestion.  You  should  not  have 
given  the  medicine,  for  more  than  two 
periods  of  one  week  with  a  10-day  inter¬ 
val.  The  medicine  kills  intestinal  worms 
so  that  they  are  digested  aud  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  manure.  It  will  not  kill  pin 
worms,  which  iuhubit  the  rectum.  These 
have  to  be  destroyed  by  rectal  injections. 
We  suspect  that  pin  worms  are  preseut  in 
the  case  iu  question.  Let  the  mare  do 
without  any  medicine  for  a  month  as  she 
has  been  overdosed  and  that  is  a  mistake. 

A.  S.  A. 


He  (with  a  sigh) — "I  have  only  one 
friend  on  earth — my  dog.”  She:  “Well, 
if  that  isn’t  enough,  why  don’t  you  get 
another  doe?” — Indianapolis  Star. 


SWINE 

::  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  hoars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  Lite  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  bows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival's  Succesor, 
Masterpiece  Branford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  I.eeStli.  and  Lew  Prcrn ier'a Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

We  can  quote  you,  on  anything  in 
the  line  of  Berkshires 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 

Registered  Holstein 
Females 

Calves,  Yearlings,  and  bred  2-yr. 
olds.  Nicely  grown,  perfectly 
healthy,  well  bred,  and  in  good 
condition.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
particulars  or  come  and  see  them. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

A.  Danks,  Mgr.  ALLAMUCHY,  N.;9. 

BROOKLANDS  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

1  UU15  have  for ’nli-  Rome  very  gor.U  spring  trios  end 
j  »V  also  sonic  good  uonrarvudy  foreervloe  at  farmers 
priors.  THia  stock  tsall  frwn  rccunt  champions  and 
brand  Chnm|>ion>  and  cannot  be  equalled  any¬ 
where,  in  either  si*c,  miahty,  <«■  price.  Wo  won  live 
firsts  out  of  five  eufttw  wNfFu.  Vermont  State  Fan- 
and  defeated  tho  herd*  Owo  Imre  won  everything 
tlici-c  for  twenty  year*. 

Entire  hard  <1.  ole  raknmu**  hr  double  treatment. 
BROOKLAXDS  FARMS,  WALPOLF,,  N.  n. 

Jam es  T.  Coi.a y.  Meat.,  "Bxuksuxrks'’ 

M  UcLiteln  hetfrr  calves,  sir, 
fw  Am  each,  ti-KprusK  pni.i  n,  i,,is  nf 

:,l<  high-grade  cows,  duo  to 
*  m  AAte.Mifrrrhcn  Aug.,  .Sept.  ;c,  liigh- 

vrr.-.df 

TiWi  I*  f 1 1  ft  veeee  old.  I.‘>  rcgl-:tercil 

lieil'ei’  calve,  '  month:,  old. 

'  RegGtered  bulls  all  ages. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Eighty  selected  young  sows,  safe  with  pie,  for  fall 
litters,  by  the  service  of  massive  hoars.  Many  of  the 
sows  are  themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
Send  for  list.  H  C. &  H.  B  HARPFNDING.  Box  15,  Dundee, N  Y. 

Ofin  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tuu  A  num  her  ure  recently  fresh  aud  others. due  to 
freshen  within  tin  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  pleuRc  you.  Hrleo  KS7G  to  gift  per  head. 

1  fid  lar«'<!-  wn"  fired  two  and  three  year  old  bel  fers 

1  uu  bred  to  good  registered  II.  K.  bulls.  Price  865 
to  875  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  860. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  A  SDN  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland.  N.Y. 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April,  1910,  wenued  shote*.  One  3-yenr-obi  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  10  Oharmor’s  <  'hampion  9th ,  No.  20(001), 
at  head  ot'  Herd-  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Msrbledale.  Ct 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boar*  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
atui  pig*.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 

for  particulars.  TARBELl  FARMS.  Smithvrlle  Flats.  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  duo  to 
freshen  in  Ang.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

ISO  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn* 
d.vke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

10  Registered  hulls,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

20  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

D.pl.  Y.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bull  Phone  14.  F.  5. 

RAfbthifAt  Crons  short:  ar*  reducing  my  herd; 
UBI  long  and  deep,  high-p  ro  it  u  c  i  n  g 

sows  bred;  50  pigs  cheap.  A. C.  HOOPER, Bozman,  Md. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

II.  GKIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa, 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  hred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
H  eifer  calves,  Ueifevsandcows.  Nobluff— weinustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Firm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  ( formerly  Mnnnsville) 

T>  *  _  ^T'  TY  J  Boars  ready 

Big  lypeP.C,  Sfer.’Bs 

open  or  bred.  A  700-lb.  yearling  beads  the  herd. 
Write  for  particulars.  C.  L.  Lowe, Hudson,  Mich. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boar*.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R.V.  BROWN,  Ridoely  Manor  Farm, Stone  Ridoe.N.Y. 

HAVING  DECIDED  TO  DROP  DAIRY  FARMING 

Will  Sell  My  HERD  OF  30  HOLSTEINS 

inclndiue  14  THOROUGHBREDS  Prsctically  nil  young 

r.attlo.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Sweetwater  Farm.  Wamasville,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites 

Spring  hours,  one  gUt.,  one  brood  sow. 

Choice  breeding;  rogisturml;  ready  for 

Fall  breeding.  Very  choicest  stock. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 

H n  1  STFINS- Breed  np.  not  down.  Cheap  nulls 
■  ■vuv>  ■  binu  ai.a  th,,  tnoKt  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.81  lb.  sire.  A.  it.  0.  dams,  at 
$135.  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Honil  for  pedigrees. 

C  L<)  V  KRllALE  FA  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 

Ghptfpr  W  'eanrifi  1  R  '«  SERVICE  ROARS.  BROOD 

onesier  n.  s  ana  u.  I.  o.  3  SQWS  flN0  P1GS  i{ue-t',.ee- 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Proq.,  Troy.  Pa 

For  Sale— High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

(laud  8w>  oksold;  notakin.  Young  service  boar  aud 
spiiug  Gilts.  A.  A.  Schofeil,  Houvelton,  N.  If. 

twenty  open  heifers,  four  bred  heifers.  Registered 
Hull;  heifers  all  from  R^gixtorid  sires;  average  20 
mouths  old.  E.  D.  BROWN,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

FiftvHolsteinS~AILA  R  ^  backing.  Fresh- 
riuj  nuidieiiia  eu  on.  froTn  world’s 

Record  Sire.  Sell  or  go  fifty-fifty  ou  development. 
Investigate.  R.  M.  STAFFORD, Chardon,  Ohio 

1  a^QLLINS’JERSEV  REDS  1 

f  JT  Healthy,  Prolific  Swine 

■l  —no  breed  thrive*  better,  or 

1  IBigJveg  more  pigBpcr  litter,  Wo 

1  K  toiromowMKic, all v  lln, i  hrtd  sown. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  fARM,  Cliittenanar  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

GuRrniflV  BiiIIr  A4v*  R*e-  Ancestors.  Prices 

SALE  “UOI llaoj  DUlio  right.  John  W. Cooper, Pineville, Pa. 

Mcoreslown.N. J.  ^  1 1 IWIILI 13.  || 

JERSEYS 

Rap  Guernsevs  Hulls,  Itred  Heifers 

iveg.vzuernseys  Il)Kl  Heifer  Calves,  at  very 

reasonable  prices.  TWIN  BROOK  FARM,  Newville.  Penna. 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

constitution.  Register  merit  dams.  Very  cheap. 
Riiality  considered.  SHEOMET  FARM.  Winchester.  N.  H. 

Registered  Guernseys  for  Sale 

Oue2-y  ear-old  heifer  and  one  bullcalf.  6  months  old. 
Both  nicely  marked,  well  bred  and  will  lie  priced  to 

tell.  H.  W.  TROW  URL  1HLE,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

For  Sals— Registered  Jersey  Bull  ”««-ci»eni][»'s 

Write  for  a  bargain.  L.  B.  MEAL),  Vega,  N.  Y*. 

2  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  forSale 

Lorraines  Lad  of  Thoruliebank,  years,  sired  by 

tlm  great  1  nip.  Lils  Duke.  H«  is  a  winner  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Golden  Kmc  of  WabUndg.G  mouths  old,  sired 
by  (voldfern  Secret  of  Thorn liebank.  Thwie  hulls  may 

be  seen  at W EBLAN I>kS  FA HM.Foud  Kdily, Fa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  np;  heifers,  $50  and  up.  All 

registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bid#..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

"  Production  our  Watchword." 

We  have  Just  received  from  the  press  our  SPRING, 
1916,  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  yon  to  send  for  it 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  >:  Ohio 

HERD  1 5  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

frouiSH  to  fi y nar*  old;  Tuberculin  te*t:  $!>5each;  dis¬ 
continuing  business.  Stony  Wylde Farm, Greenwich. Conn. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,*!-- 

old,  by  l.angwater  Dictator  15068.  Great  breeding; 
great  bargain.  SUNNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM.  Rieoelsville,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

1  ii  *r W1  v  i  IrtTll 

A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

[  in  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota.  Increased  Its 
t  yearly  production  24%.  Let  oa  tell  you 
ft  more  about  It.  Address 
ft  Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 

AYRSHIRES 

Asweare  going  to  reduce  our  herd  at  once, 
those  wanting  good  stock— any  age— at 
your  own  price,  should  write  immediately. 
This  is  a  real  bargain  sale. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  Hudson,  Ohio 

SHORTHORNS 

FOR  Qfll  F  ShorXMrn  Bull.  2%  yr%. — Splendid 

*  utdivuluft).  RImh  Bihbon  Wmucr— t‘h6ai) 

J*  PAUL  II A l  (sllTON,  Faollg  PcmiHy lvunla 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


>OR  POULTKVMAN. 
rEERLKSS WATCd 
MATS  for  oMIJtcti. 
hfol*  mgply  ifltalliiwnt.  m 


■W  Cti£ut V  DOftciTiD  t  "  4^:  .  '''Killy  latauticvnt.  m 

_  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  rood  bftcb  cttrn»  upward  yearly,  pun* 

jttywa  dogn.  t.i from  P1NRST  AIREDALE 

registered.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold- 


rompton  OorAnic. 

(WUtUr.  iali»fuc- 

B«i  la,  IVFSTON,  N.  J. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


to  all 
owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.  In  it  has  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  great  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.  And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by. the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  nature  cf  its  contents: 


pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


“ Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd”— 
a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

•‘The Farm  that  Won’t  Wear  Out” 

—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

“The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm” 
— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

“Silos  and  Silage”  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


“How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good ” — 
a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start¬ 
ing  with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

*'  Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows ” — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

“How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow.  ”- — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es 
sential  qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  •‘Alfalfa”  “Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns.” “Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,”  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,”  “Care  of  Freshening  Cows,  How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  si  o 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  1  he 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep - cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  {cross  out  -whichever you  don't  do).  The  make  of  my 


Separator  is _ 


.years 


Name. 


State. 


RFD. 


Reichard  s  Beef  Scrap] 
MAKES  HENS  LAY 
and  Chickens  Grow 


100  LBS 


B 

8 

o 


HIGH  GRADE 

beef  scrap 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  55  TO  60% 
FAT  10  TO  12  %i 
Fiber  2  to  3  % 

[  manufactured  BY  I 


it 

ALLENTOWN, PA 


Write  today  for  Poultry  Book  " Scratch¬ 
ing  For  A  Living,"  samples  and 
prices — FREE 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

Box  15,  West  Lawrence  Street 
Allentown  Penna. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler..,  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  ........  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage;  King . 1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Lousy 
Hens  Won’t  Lay 

During  the  hot  summer  months 
lice  propagate  and  take  possession 
of  the  poultry  house.  Your  hens 
are  moultingnowandtogrow  new 
feathers  saps  all  of  their  vitality. 
If  you  allow  your  hens  to  be  pes¬ 
tered  with  lice  during  the  moult¬ 
ing  period,  they  arc  sure  to  settle 
with  you  at  the  egg  basket  this 
winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  yourhensare  free  from  lice. 
Get  a  package  of 

Dr*.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests  and  on  the 
fowls.  Add  a  little  to  the  dust  bath  oc¬ 
casionally  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
then  your  hens  will  be  liee-free,  con¬ 
tented  and  winter  layers.  U  also  kills  lice 
on  horses,  cattle,  colts  and  calves.  Sold 
in  sifting-top  cans.  GUARANTEED. 

1  lb.,  25c;  3  lbs.,  60c  (except  In  Canada) 

Manufactured  by 

Dr.  HESS  fit  CI^ARK 

Ashland  Olxio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


September  21,  1916 


BUTTER. 

Prices  are  oue-fotirtb  to  one -half  cent  higher, 
business  active  and  market  firm,  even  on  me¬ 
dium  grades.  Inquiry  for  export  business  is 
finite  large,  particularly  on  city-made  butter  at 
28  cents  or  a  little  less.  More  retail  business 
than  usual  is  noted  in  artificial  butter.  Pound 
brinks  of  good  grades  are  available  at  23  cents. 
This  is  a  sound  and  good-flavored  product, 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  35 

•  O-i 

.  28 

@ 

@ 

@ 

35*4 

:n 

31 

.  32L 

.@ 

33  k* 

Com  in  on  to  Good . 

City  made  . . 

••••••«  2o 

@ 

@ 

@ 

3U 

29 

26 

Process  . 

.  25 

@ 

30 

Klgiu,  111.,  butter  market  IP!1/.,  cents. 


CHEESE. 

Whole  milk  grades  are  one-half  emit  higher, 
sales  are  of  only  moderate  volume,  prices  being 
too  high  to  attract  much  speculative  or  export 


business. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  20 

Good  to  choice .  IS  @  10 

Lower  grades . 15  @  17 

Daisies,  best . 20  @  2(>’i 

Young  Americas .  20  @  21)1$ 

Skims.  best .  15  @  16 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  11 


Salamanca.  10 
Watertown  N.  Y  .  1S;« 

*  Cuba.  N.  T..  19 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y'.  18L( 

Plymouth,  Wis.,  18@19 

EGGS. 

Choice  white,  above  medium  size,  are  in 
strong  demand.  On  most  other  grades  the 
market  is  irregular  and1  weak.  The  weather  is 
now  so  cool  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  rather  large  proportion  of  defectives  in 
many  shipments.  There  are  two  methods  of 
handling  such  mixed  lots.  One  is  to  candle 
them  carefully  aud  make  two  grades  of  a  ship¬ 
ment,  discarding  those  seriously  unfit.  This 
takes  time  uud  labor,  and  the  results  are  often 
unsatisfactory  to  the  (shipper.  The  other  plan 
is  to  sell  the  eggs  just  as  they  are  and  let  the 
buyer  discount  the  irregularity.  Much  better 
than  either  of  these  plans,  however,  is  for  the 
shipper  to  sort  tile  eggs  before  sending  them. 
If  he  does  this  persistently  he  Is  quite  sure  to 
adopt  better  methods  of  handling,  so  tfiat  the 
Jiercelltuge  of  defectives  Will  lie  lessened.  Some 
receivers  complain  to  the  shippers  about  defects 
and  others  do  not,  but  In  either  case  the  price 
paid  is  aeeording  to  the  quality.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  defective  lot  slides  through  at  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  price.  It  costs  less  to  discount 
eggs  at  the  producing  end,  and  If  the  shipper 
himself  does  the  discounting  and  does  a  little, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for 


this  discounting  will  rapidly  decrease. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  46  @  43 

Medium  to  good... .  38  @  42 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  42  @  44 

Common  to  good .  30  @  35 

Storage  .  26  @  31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb .  19  @  22 

Fowls  . 18  @  22 

Boosters  .  13  @  14 

Geese  . .  13  &  |14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  Spring,  lb .  30  @  35 

Old  .  25  @  28 

Chickens  eboioe  broilers,  lb .  31  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ........  27  @  29 

Fowls, .  18  &  23 

DOCKS,  Spring . 20  @  22 

Squabs,  uoz ....  ,  .  . .  1  25  @  5  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 6  50  @UT20 

Bulls .  5  t'0  @  6  73 

Cows  . . 4  00  @  6  75 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  18  00  @14  00 

Calls . . . 5  011  @  8  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  69 

Lambs  . 10  00  @12  00 

IIors .  9  50  @11  40 


WOOL. 

Business  is  active,  for  both  mill  and  specula¬ 
tive  demand.  Recent  prices,  at  Boston  have 
been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine.  35  to  to  35 VL> ;  half  blood,  3d  to  37:  tlireo- 
elghths  blood,  41  to  42.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing.  39  to  40;  three-eightlis 
blood.  42 Vi. 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbs .  8  90  @  9  45 

Medium  .  8  30  @6  90 

Pea  . .  8  75  ®  9  40 

Bed  Kidney .  ....  8  85  @  9  50 

White  Kidney  .  .  8  90  @9  50 

Yellow, Eye . . .  7  25  @  7  50 

Lima,  California . . . 6  10  @6  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  7  @  7*4 

Lower  grades .  5W@  6^ 

Sun  dried .  5  @  6 

Prunes,  lb . 7k!@  ll}<j 

Prunes,  lb .  82®  So 

Apricots .  12  @  13 

Peaches .  6  @  >44 

Currants  .  12  @  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  peach  market  is  decidedly  improved  on 
good  to  choice  quail  lies.  Klbcrtus  in  bushel 


baskets  are  arriving  from  Michigan  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  briuglng  $l..ln  for  good 
quality.  Small  or  poorly  colored  sell  down  to 
(50  cents.  Apples  arc  bringing  fancy  prices, 
when  sound  and  well  grown  for  the  variety. 
McIntosh,  .louiithan,  Wealthy,  N.  W.  Greening 
and  Full  Pippin  arc  all  high  class  varieties, 
bringing  $4. oft  to  $J5.  New  plan  tings  of  Wolf 
River  arc  evidently  coming  into  bearing,  as 
receipts  are  larger  than  usual.  Its  enormous 
size  gives  If  u  fair  sale,  but  it  is  not  even 
tolerable  in  quality,  being  poor  for  cooking  amf 
worse  for  eating  out  of  band.  The  peas  market 
is  stow,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  poor  and 
overripe  Bartlett  offered.  Plums  selling  well — 
in  some  cases  higher  than  last  week.  Grapes  in 
larger  supply  ami  market  dull. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

N.  W.  Greening .  3  00  @  i  75 

Oldenburg  . 2  00  @  5  00 

Graven  stein  .  2  00  @3  76 

Alexander .  2  50  &  150 

York  Imperial .  2  75  @  3  25 

Blush  .  2  00  @  4  (10 

Fall  Pippin  . 2  50  &  4  5U 

Twenty-ounce  . .  .  2  00  @  4  01) 

Utibbardston .  2  00  @3  50 

Western,  box .  2  00  @  2  50 

Windfalls,  bbl .  76  @125 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @6  01) 

K  Letter,  bbl.  . . 2  00  @  8  00 

Seckui,  bbl .  3  00  @5  50 

Clapp  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Anjou .  2  00  @3  50 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  @  20 

Lluekelberries,  qt .  10  @  20 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  6  @  7 

Musktnckms,  bu.  crate .  50  @  2  00 
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Watermelon*,  carload  .  .  50  00  @  200  00 

Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  75  @  2- 011 

Nearby.  16-qt.  bkt .  35  @  75 

State  Carrier  . .  75  @  1  50 

Fresh  Figs,  qt .  5  @  14 

Grapes.  1-lb.  bkt . 8  fa  10 

Plums,  8Lb.  bkt.  ..... . 15  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  temporarily  scarce  and  market 
strong,  with  some  sales  above  last  week.  Cab¬ 
bage  exceptionally  high.  Sweet  corn  mainly 
poor  and  low.  Lima  beans  plentiful,  blit  in  good 
demand.  Tomatoes  averaging  poor.  Peppers 
higher.  Red  Cheese  having  brought  83.2."  per 
barrel,  and  green  upwards  of  82.  ••uions  doing 
l  ratter. 

Potatoes  Maine.  ISOlbs .  8  30  @  3  40 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  75  @  3  25 

Long  Island.  ISOlbs .  3  40  @3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  1  35 

Beets.  100  bunches  . . .  2  00  @335 

Cartels.  100  bnnebes .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu  . .  7a  @  1  25 

Pickles,  bbl., . 5  on  @  8  on 

Cabbage.  100  .  7  00  @10  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  @  1  75 

I  Tn.-I  l?c;in=-_  b«.  .  . .  75  @  1  25 

Onions.  Orange  Co..  1001b.  bag .  1  00  ®  2  2.1 

Jersey,  bu .  75  @  1  on 

Conn..  1UU  lb.  bag .  2  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl.  . . 1  50  @>3  25 

String  Beans,  bu . . . 75  @  175 

Tat  nips,  bbl .  2  50  @2  75 

Squash,  bbl  . .  1  50  in  2  011 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate . .  60  @  1  25 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  75  @  1  On 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  60  @  90 

Okra,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice . 48  @  52 

Medium  to  good .  U  @  47 

Old  stock .  4  @  6 

Pacific  coast,.... .  16  @  18 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  no  @22  00 

No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 12  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Rye, .  . ..13  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring .  179  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush .  96  @  97 

Flour,  earlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl. . .  7  50  @  8  45 

Gats,  as  to  weight,  bush. .  51  @  52 

Bye.  free  from  onion . .  .  1  23  @  1  29 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat . . .  1  20 

Corn.. .  66 

Oats .  31 

Paris,  wheat . 175 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  12G0) 

tains,  is  $1  to  $l.t)6  per  bu.  Maine 
stock  in  two-bushel  bags  is  $-.-0  at  the 
yard  and  in  150-lh.  hags  $2. To.  Sweet 
potatoes  sell  lower  than  white  and  are 
being  substituted  to  a  moderate  extent. 

FRESH  .MEATS  IN  MODERATE  DEMAND. 

Veals  continue  to  sell  at  He  for 
choicest  lots;  fair  to  good  1”  to  15c. 
Eastern  Fall  lambs  have  been  in  more 
liberal  supply  and  dealers  find  it  hard  to 
get  above  15c.  Yearlings,  good  to  choice, 
tire  1”  to  14c,  and  mutton  42  to  13c. 
Choice  Western  beef  sells  at  1o  to  T>^Ao, 
and  country  dressed  cow  beef  11  to  1  'lx/»e. 

APPLES  IN  LIBERAL  SUPPLY. 

Apples  are  weaker,  $3  per  bbl.  is  t-  n 
for  liravenstein  and  McIntosh;  Wealthy 
$2.50;  Port*TS  selling  around  $1.50. 
Duchess  range  from  $2  to  $2.75.  Peach¬ 
es  are  in  larger  supply  and  lower;  C’oti- 
ie‘crioTit  and  native  range  from  05  to  00c 
per  basket  orate;  York  State  Elbertas 
$1  to  $1.50.  Pears  average  poor  and  the 
range  is  from  50c  to  $1.25,  The  bulk 
are  BnrtWts.  which  do  not  sell  above 
$1  unless  fancy,  and  many  are  too  small 
and  rusty  to  bring  noire  than  GO  to  75c 
per  box.  Damson  plums  tire  0  to  4c  per 
lb.  Cranberries  are  still  rather  poor  but 
fairly  good  ones  bring  $5  per  bbl. 

IIAY  TRADE  DULL. 

Heavy  receipts  give  the  market  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dullness  and  stocks  are  re¬ 
ported  accumulating  in  the  freight  yards. 
Deceivers  are  inclined  to  cut  prices  and 
force  sales.  Top  price  for  No.  1  is 
$20.  Good  coarse  Eastern  bay  is  $17  to 
$1N  and  No.  1  clover  mixed  $14  to  $15. 
Demand  is  slow  for  all  grades  except  the 
best  and  the  situation  seems  to  be  in 
buyers’  favor. 

GRAIN  HOLDS  ADVANCE. 

Buyers  seem  inclined  to  hold  off  large 
purchases  in  hope  of  lower  prices,  but 
large  dealers  offer  no  encouragement  in 
view  of  the  short,  grain  crop,  ('ornmeal 
holds  at  $1.00  to  $1.02  per  bag:  bran  in 
sacks  $20.50  per  ton;  cottonseed  $38; 
linseed  $38.50;  gluten  feed  $31.78 ;  hom¬ 
iny,  $35.50  per  ton. 

LIVE  HOGS  SELLING  HIGHER. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Brighton 
livestock  markets  has  been  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tendency  of  live  bogs.  Although  re¬ 
ceipts  were  large,  demand  has  been  active 
and  the  price  advancing  in  response  to 
higher  Western  quotations.  Best  lots 
have  sold  in  Brighton  at  $11.50  per  100 
lbs.,  which  is  about  50c  above  recent 
quotations.  Even  at.  these  prices  East¬ 
ern  bogs  are  a  better  purchase  than  those 
from  the  West.  Veal  calves  have  also 
sold  at  good  prices,  fancy  lots  bringing 
13c.  and  mixed  shipments  1*)  to  12c. 
.Sheep  sold  at  5  to  7c  and  lambs  9  to 
10c.  Beef  cattle  show  about  the  same 
rang0  as  in  recent  weeks;  with  steers  at 
7  to  714c;  cows  G  to  014c;  and  canning 
stock  about  3*4e.  Milch  cows  were  in 
rather  slow  demand.  The  milk  situation 
is  unsettled  and  buyers  may  be  holding 
off  on  that  account.  Demand  seems  most¬ 
ly  for  heavy  milkers  yielding  15  quarts 
or  more.  The  range  for  choice  to  fancy 
cows  is  $75  to  $100.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  ottered  lately  have  been  of  a  very 
ordinary  grade  and  the  price  obtained 
$40  to  $05.  G.  B.  F. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


AGRICULTURAL 

DIGEST 


m  UAIIN’C  LATEST  MODeL 

m\iSF  W  A  Nil  d  BONE  CUTTER 

M  1  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clog 

Pay**  Frew  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Boole  (re 

W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  ,  5  MILFORD. MASS.  I 


This  is  the  forty-sixth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test,  only  six  weeks  more  to  run ;  2,959 
eggs  were  laid  this  week.  Last  year  at 
this  date  2,154  eggs  were  produced,  but  in 
the  grand  total  this  year  is  11,199  eggs 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Two  pens  tie  for  first  place  in  this 
week’s  score;  they  are  Obed  G.  Knight’s 
White  Wyandotte*  and  the  “Oregons” 
from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
each  scoring  49.  This  pen  of  cross-bred 
birds  have  laid  a  total  of  1,857  eggs,  giv¬ 
ing  fifth  place  In  the  one  hundred  pens, 
as  the  contest  now  stands.  A.  W.  Ruin- 
cry’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  New  Hampshire 
are  second  for  the  Week,  with  a  score  of 
47,  and  three  pens  tie  for  third  place 
with  records  of  4<5 ;  viz.,  Rock  Rose 
Farm’s  Barred  Rocks,  Albert  T.  I^enzen’s 
White  Rocks,  and  P.  W.  Backus’  White 
Wyandottes.  As  the  record  stands  now 
Obed  G.  Knight's  White  Wyandottes  bid 
fair  to  win ;  their  total  of  2.014  is  57 
eggs  ahead  of  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes, 
their  nearest  competitors.  In  the  Leg¬ 
horn  class  Will  Barron's  English  birds, 
which  have  been  first  in  this  class  ever 
since  the  contest  began,  are  now  rele¬ 
gated  to  second  place  by  Francis  F.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  American  bred  White  Leghorns, 
the  respective  totals  being  1,860  and 
1,864. 

Entries  at  Storrs  for  the  next  contest 
commencing  November  1st,  are  nearly 
all  filled.  The  Leghorn  class  is  full,  96 
of  the  100  pens  are  already  entered. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  R.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  41  1,514 

Mrs,  Andreas  Brooks,  New  Turk,...  28  1,310 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  27  1.3-3 

Jules  V.  Fr linen  is,  Long  Inline! .  33  1.701 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  31  1.477 

FairBelds  Forms,  New  iiatnimhlre. . .  27  1,540 

O.  A.  Foster,  Cnllfornin  .  1C  1,120 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  41  1,711 

Hock  Hose  Farm,  New  York ........ .  46  1.352 

Mendelny  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  31  1,521 

White  Hocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  22  1,202 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  28  1,045 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts. _  40  1,777 

Kewcenali  Farm,  Massachusetts  ....  19  1,283 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts..  35  1,031 
Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut....  ........  25  1.25C 

Columbian  Books. 

Mrs.  George  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  38  1,201 
White  Wyandottes, 

LI  me  Bidce  Farm,  New  York .  24  1,825 

National  White  Wyatt.  Club.  Pa .  22  1.340 

Obed  C.  Knight,  UlexTe  Island .  49  2,014 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  40  1.718 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  25  1,547 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  AJassaetntsett* .  28  1,425 

Mrs.  B.  W,  Stevens,  New  York .  20  1,052 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. .  37  1,G00 

.1.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  39  1,018 

Tom  Barrmi,  England  .  39  1,057 

Marsdeu  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  42  1.817 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  27  1.325 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut _  42  1,083 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  10  1,208 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  25  1,018 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

I>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  38  1,505 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts  ......  33  1,200 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  14  1,515 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut  .......  19  3.525 

Iltllvlow  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  17  1,409 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut......  44  1.572 

Charles  if).  I’olhcnms,  New  York....,  25  1,524 

8.  O.  McLean,  Conneeflent .  25  1,259 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  21  1,010 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island .  20  1,373 

II  \V.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . . . . .  22  1,084 

Marry  B,  Cook,  Connecticut .  32  1,202 

A.  IV.  Burner, v.  New  Hampshire....  47  1,705 

l'\  D.  Clark.  Connecticut  .  24  1.557 

Allan’s  Har-rtoheat  Beds.  R.  1 .  8  1,389 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  . .  20  1,434 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massaebusetta. . . .  33  1,502 

Jaeob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  41  1,045 

IT.  W.  Colling  wood,  N  w  Jersey _  24  1,413 

w.  H.  Bums'ead.  Connecticut _ ...  29  l  t’5 

Finecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  37  1,770 

Hampton  Institute,  Ylrgiula .  2S  1,401 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  41  1,037 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hull,  Connecticut  .  40  1,010 

Braesidc  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  40  1,512 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New-  York .  27  1,490 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York.......  24  1,400 

James  IT.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  41  1,508 

Mrs.  Boll  in  ft.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  38  1,005 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  30  1,023 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  42  1.804 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  .  43  1,038 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  25  1,419 

F.  M.  Ponsley,  Connecticut .  43  1,750 

Cbas.  Hetgi,  OhHo  .  29  1,233 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  2S  1,702 

Will  Barron,  England  .  34  1,800 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  29  1,458 

MarsiTeu  Cross  p.  Farm,  England,...  3S  1,706 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  30  1.403 

A.  P.  Hobineott,  New  York .  27  1,071 

Diver  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut. . . . .  18  1.4S7 

Frank  It,  Hancock,  Vermont. ...... .  23  1,039 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 21  1,401 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  37  1,524 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  .  23  1,298 

W.  10.  Atkimon,  Connecticut .  42  1,737 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  32  1,651 

N.  W.  neudryx,  Connecticut .  24  1,439 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y...  32  1,583 

George  riiillips.  Connecticut  . .  13  1,581 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  15  1,570 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  . 13  1,008 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  .  23  1.003 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  24  1,593 

Oakerest  Farm  New  York  .  33  1,079 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  40  1,022 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio  . .  20  1,348 

Buff  Leghorns. 

T,.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  .  35  1,239 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut  .  8  l|o71 

Black  Leghorns. 

.T.  Collinson,  England  .  33  1,648 

Red  S11 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  2G  856 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Unton,  New  Jersey  .  30  1.4S4 

Pawn,  New  York .  35  1,541 

White  Orpingtons. 

Knight.  Rhode  Island .  10  1.2SS 

Oregons, 

gr.  College,  Oregon .  49  1,857 

*  Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  13  1,191 

Black  Rhinelanders, 

A.  Setnvarz,  California  . 

GKO 


Analyzes  the 
Foremost 
Agricultural 
Thought 

The  Science  of 

Agriculture 

* 

and  the  Business 
of  Farming 


THE  AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST  is  national  in 
its  scope  and  character 
and  lends  Its  support  to 
all  measures  making  for 
agricultural  progress. 

It  is  in  no  wise  a 
competitor  or  antag¬ 
onist  of  any  local,  section¬ 
al  or  other  farm  paper, 
but.  instead,  reviews 
them  all  for  the  com¬ 
mon  goo.!. 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  earl*  him  hatched,  free  range  birds 
from  rnrnrrt  winter  leyert.  Heaviest  winler  laying  Reds  In  America. 
Uyi.it  rales  ZD  <°  egos.  I  .argil,  hardy,  long  bucks,  short 
wide-set  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  rad.  Prime 
non-hrondy  ynumj  hrnadinq  heua.  BREEDING  FENS,  trios,  Up¬ 
right  dealings,  safe  delivery. prime,  stock.  Batching  eggs. 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


:  :artmr  *r*ser»  * 
f  n 1 1*  r>  *  <  .tackxrTWL,  MXft7Y 

WiU-  ryr'T~' 1XT  DctlAI.  fifty 

I  AW* 

‘  srcnv.j  z.:n* 


For  Sale— Nice  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

A  pril  hatched,  tl  each.  Mrs,  A.  FISHER.  Atlantic,  Penn*. 


Size  of  page  9  x  12 1-4  inches 

All  its  name  implies  and  move. 


BREEDER  S  R.  I.  R  EDS 

A  tow  very  line  3  and  4  months  S.  C.  R.  I,  Kod  Cock¬ 
erels— very  choice  Ktoek  for  breeding— r?5  oaeh,  two 

for  $8,  Warren  Farms,  P.  0.  Drawer  84,  Troy,  N.  T. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  has  a  definite  plai 

that  unquestionably  fills  the  greatest  existing  need  ii 
the  field  of  agricultural  publishing  today.  BECAUSE 

six  hundred  agricultural  periodicals,  the  Department  of  Agricull 
the  literature  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  new  books  01 
subjects  are  analyzed  and  summarized  monthly.  YOU  F 


Standard  Bvod,  hi-k  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Old  nmi  you  11 5  stock.  _  Summer ;  Prices. 


Old  rind  yoailrt  stock.  Summer  prices.  Booklet 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N,  II 


R. C. Red  Cockerels 

free  range.  $2 — 3.  $5.  HUGH  HARTMAN.  New  H3ven,  Ind. 


^19  nor  11111  S,LVER  UCFD  AND 
01^  per  iuu  white  wyandottes 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducks.  $2  each. 

Alilham  Poultry  Farm.R.  34, PhoeuixvilletPa. 


HE  HON.  JAMES  WILSON  of  Iowa,  formerly 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  i 

Red.  Ouinpiries,  Minorcas.  Leghorns,  Wj a-nlottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  ft,  Atnens.Pa, 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  cabinets  of 

Presidents  McKINLEY,  ROOSEVELT  and  t*' 

TAFT,  is  President  of  The  National  Agricultural  r 

Society.  THEODORE  N.  VAIL  of  New  York  is  the  X 
Vice-President.  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON  is  the  % 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  f 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  is  the  first  4  ’’ 

national  non-partisan  and  non-political  organiza-  W 

tion  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in  this  country,  affording  V 

helpful,  profitable  co-operation  with  the  varied  and  * 

, ,  1 1^— diversified  agricultural  interests. 

While  all  other  forms  of  business  have  had  the 
benefit  of  organization,  the  farmer’s  profession 
ilg  has  drifted  along,  each  man  for  himself,  or  with 

_ — r~  fSj  only  the  help  of  local  organizations,  not  profiting  as 

**  s^lou^  ky  modern  business  science. 

V;  y  It  is  high  time  that  farmers  should  have  consideration 
'/  f.>L  i  ||§  and  all  possible  advantages  in  national  movements. 

ff$  This  society  aims  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
89  selves.  It  will  PAY  YOU  fully  and  well  now. 


White ChineseGeese 

grown  pairs,  1916  hatched,  S5:  sex  guaranteed;  gnn- 

dots,  S3  axi'h  0E.0.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Fatin.  Howells,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  anil  quality,  hatched  April  4th. 
Price,  $1.50  each.  FI).  STRAW,  BROOIiSIl)E 
POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  New  Jersey 


PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SAIF.  High  producers 
Homer  Poultry  Farm,  bo.ku,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  leghorns  SW^SSSS 

Fine,  rangy  birds.  A  lot  hutched  .Intro  1st  at  60, •. 
each.  Booklet.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Uilliaa  N.  Y. 


Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  10  c.  each 

September  deliver)'.  R.O.  Red  Breeders.  $1.25  each. 
Awjonas,  Black  Leghorns  and  R.  C.  Red  Cocker¬ 
els.  $2  each.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.. R.O. A,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. 


The  Highest  Lay  ing  Hen 

North  American  Contest,  AVAS  UATCHFl) 
FROM  EGGS  PU  KC  HASKU  FROM  VS  IN 
THE  SPRING  OF  lpifi.  This  lieu  is  the  second 
highest  hen  among  tlm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  In  all 
American  Contests  at  this  time.  Write  for  circnlnr. 
Oak  Hill  Estate  -  TJnioxitown,  Pa. 


Among  the  organizers  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  were  : 

the  late  Jamks  J.  TItil  cf  St.  Paul,  John  A.  SPOOR  of  Chicago, 
Governor  Henry  C.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  Senator  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth  of  New  York.  Robert  A.  Fafeeajrn  of  New  .Jersey,  Chari.es 
A.  Otis  of  Cleveland,  N.  H.  Gentry  of  Missouri,  Peter  Jansen  of 
Nebraska,  Fairfax  Harrtson  of  Virgitiia,  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  IIH- 
ti'  ri  and  A.  W.  Foster  of  California. — A  guarantee  of  character 
and  service.  You  also  can  suggest  membership  names. 


SUMMER  SALK  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daui-liters. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  Counellsville, Pa. 


Rffifek  (  The  Society  is  to  have  an  advisory  board  composed  oi  the 

■NNkBL  deans  of  agricultural  colleges,  prominent  Farmers,  heads  of  the 

agricultural  experiment  stations,  department  of  agriculture 
'  men  and  leac’ing  editors. — MEMRFRS  PROFIT  ADD  IEARR  WITH  THE 
The  Hon.  James  Wilson  ILUIKR3  CP  TEE  BEST  AGlUCDl.TBPdL  TH0EC.HT  OP  THIS  CilUKTRY. 

JOIN  today  in  this  nation-wide  movement  for  better  agriculture. 
The  power  of  the  Society  rests  in  a  representative  membership. 

Publications  valued  at  much  more  than  $2  are  offered  by  the  Society  to  all  members. 

It  is  the  great  forward  movement  for  the  National  welfare .  The 
officers '  and  directors  are  farmers .  You  can  do  your  part  for  the 
most  vital  industry  of  the  country.  Please  cut  out  the  blank  below. 

FILL  OUT  THE  BLANK  NOW— BEFORE  YOT7  FORGET. 


—FOR  SALE- 

LEADING  LEGHORN  PEN 

ST0RRS  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

ALSO  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLING  HENS 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  flit.  Carmel,  Conn- 


75c,  f$l.  Champion  Collie  Pnp»,  1*5. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlinalon,  M4 


Wanted— 1 00  White  or  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

April  hatched.  State  lowest  price. 

IRVING  P.  FAVOR,  Jr.  -  Kyseriko,  N.  Y. 


Naitmtul  AgrintUtiral  0umtu  MAIL 

6-G  West  45th  Street,  New  York  THIS 

I  herewith,  enclose  82  for  membership  in  The  National  Agricultural 
Society,  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  receive  The  Agricultural  Digest  for 
one  year,  and  other  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  including  one  other  best 
farm  paper. 

A Iy  navxe  is . . . . . . . . . . 

Address . 


Other  publications  are  received  without  further  charge  by  mem* 
hem  qf  Thk  National  x\GRictrLTun.\L  Society,  including’  two  fclgh.class 
papers  ot  a  hind  that  ar»:  never  sold  at  reduced  prices, or  given  away.  Yoa  may  aelect  ooe  from  list  sent  to  member* 


RADDHM  COCKERELS 
DAtxKUll  AND  PULLETS 

Pure  Barron  strain  Leehorns  from  pens  headed 
by  cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron’s 
hens  that  made  records  of  272  and  278  eggs;  4 
months  old,  S2.00  each ;  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

CTY  DTinUPn  Laymore  Poultry  Farm 
•  h.  DUKvLK  Elkrldge,  Maryland 


HE  have  some 
special  rates 
for  subscrib- 
ers  and  Sub¬ 
scription  Workers 
for  use  during  the 
Fair  Season.  Send 
for  them  /S’ 


W  “With  The  Uy  Bred  In  TW 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cocks- \V 


„  Tiir.' pZZZlilfZ  »« ■ 

Cockerels- Bred  from  generationsof  200-egc 
record  layers.  1 1  ealtliy.  husky  husders 
Hpns-belectcd  from_  thousands  of  pullets 

P./lot>-UB???^iQUwy^v'iSor  an^  Performance. 
Pu.leta  i-arly-hatcned,  well-grown  birds  of 
^ great  promise.  AH  bred  for  business. 

\  Bny  early  ati4  save  mor.ry. 


From  high  record :  trap-nested  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn 
huus.  Write  Fred  B. Skinner,  R.  No.  3,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


Write  today  (or  prices  arid  catalog. 


Department  “  M  ” 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


Boy  40  {iohrerstown.Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LeoHnrn  Hpn«f  100  yearlings  and 

.  ”•  "®tsf*lJrn  netlS  two-year-olds  .All 

nealtliy stock.  Goo«l  laying  r.train. Ijiirgo.wliito egK? 
©  75c.  each.  OAK  GROVE  POUtTKY  FARM.  Calverion,  t.  I 


Obed  f 


ajTSfMS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  tor  stoekiug  purposes.  Fancy 
PUeasante,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  alt  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  IVM.  J.  fllACKFNSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Ysirdley,  P»- 


SOW  I  pahnrnq  VMRllNGS,PUUETS  AND  C0CKE8EIS. 
o.w.n.  LBgnornS  pricus  vjsht,  Writo  your  warns. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Juat-a.Mere-Farm, 
t.  K.  Wolfe  ft  Sen,  Prop's,  Bo*  A.  Colambi*  Cross  Roads,  P*. 


A.  COSGROVE. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  January  19  I  purchased  through 
advertising  in  “System,”  from  the  Reeves 
Duplicator  Co.,  of  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  duplicator  which  they 
advertised  and  guaranteed  to  make  100 
clear  copies.  After  ordering  the  article 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  order,  and  I 
had  to  threaten  them  in  order  to  have 
the  shipment  made.  When  I  finally  did 
get  it  and  tried  it  uiit,  I  found  that  it 
would  not  print  to  exceed  five  clear 
copies,  and  I  accordingly  returned  the 
machine  to  them,  and  have  since  been  try¬ 
ing  through  “System”  to  have  my  money 
returned,  and  have  also  written  the 
Reeves  people  several  times,  but  they 
absolutely  ignore  all  letters.  I  am  nt- 
tuching  the  last  letter  received  from 
“System."  in  which  if  is  clear  they  do 
not  intend  doing  anything  in  the  matter, 
and  I  am  hoping  as  a  last  resort  you  will 
be  able  to  help  me  in  the  matter. 

New  York.  c.  f.  g. 

Onr  letters  to  the  Duplicator  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  in  question  have  been  entirely 
Ignored.  In  the  printed  letter  sent  this 
subscriber  previous  to  the  purchase,  the 
following  form  of  order  appears  setting 
forth  the  guarantee  of  the  company: 

“Please  ship  your  ‘Fjiiversnl*  Dupli¬ 
cator  as  per  check  mark  below,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  will  do  all 
you  claim  for  it.  otherwise  my  money 
will  be  refunded.  Enclosed  find  remit¬ 
tance  paying  for  size  indicated.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  included  with  duplicator, 
free  of  charge,  will  he  one  bottle  copying 
ink.  any  color,  sponge,  wood  leveler,  oper¬ 
ating  directions,  etc.” 

C.  F.  (4.  contends  that  the  duplicator 
will  not  accomplish  what  was  promised 
for  it  before  the  sale,  and  the  firm  now 
ignores  the  demaud  of  the  customer  and 
our  demand  in  his  behalf  for  the  refund 
of  his  remittance.  Evidently  the  publi¬ 
cation  known  as  “System,”  published  at 
Chicago,  in  which  the  subscriber  saw  the 
advertisement  of  this  firm,  has  little  con¬ 
cern  whether  the  advertisers  in  its  col¬ 
umns  live  up  to  their  guarantee  or  not. 
The  publishers  of  “System”  have  been 
appealed  to  in  this  case,  hut  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  have  demanded  that 
the  advertiser  live  up  to  his  representa¬ 
tions.  This  publication  carries  a  large 
volume  of  advertising  which  is  rejected 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  other 
high  -cl  a  ss  p  n  blications. 

I  enclose  advertisement  of  the  Birch 
Motor  College  Co.,  Chicago,  ami  would 
like  to  know,  whether  you  know  anything 
about  them.  Are  they  a  good,  reliable 
company,  and  do  thpy  put  out  a  first- 
class  car?  I  wrote  them,  but  do  not  care 
to  take  any  chance.  f.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  shows  a  cut  of  a  car 
and  iu  display  type  the  following:  “This 
car  given  and  the  agency  for  your  terri¬ 
tory.”  The  word  “given”  is  printed 
twice  the  size  of  the  rest.  This  is  a  de¬ 
ception  to  begin  with,  as  no  one  gives  au¬ 
tomobiles  or  anything  else  of  value.  If 
such  was  the  purpose  of  the  Birch  Motor 
College  a  goodly  supply  of  takers  could  be 
found  without  advertising.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  so-called  motor  colleges 
in  Chicago  advertising  in  this  way.  Our 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  all  this 
advertising  is  to  sell  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions  in  running,  repairing  and  selling  au¬ 
tomobiles.  The  bait  is  held  out  that  the 
person  after  studying  and  completing  this 
course,  can  make  easy  money  selling  au¬ 
tomobiles.  A  fabulous  price  is  asked  for 
the  instructions  or  “dope."  but  usually  if 
the  prospect  doesn’t  bite  promptly  the 
price  is  reduced  in  each  follow  up  letter 
until  a  very  nominal  figure  is  reached. 
It  might  fairly  he  said  that  these  men 
are  “living  by  their  wits.”  They  build 
no  cars,  but  no  doubt  have  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  some  manufacturer  whereby 
they  can  furnish  a  car  to  anyone  who 
may  be  able  to  sell  one.  or  lui.v  one  for 
himself.  The  prospects  are  slight  that 
anyone  would  be  able  to  seli  an  unknown 
car  secured  through  these  so-called  motor 
colleges.  The  papers  carrying  this  fake 
advertising  are  a  party  to  the  deception 
and  are  insulting  the  intelligence  of  their 
readers. 

I  mil  enclosing  you  papers  in  regard  to 
two  automobile  tires  I  bought  from  the 
Independence  Tire  and  Rubber  Go..  Inc., 
187  East  avenue.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  These 
tires  wore  less  than  nue-sixlh  of  the  guar¬ 
anteed  mileage,  and  I  have  written  to 


E-B  Auto  Trailer 


EVERY  farmer  needs  one.  Many 
uses— haul  products  to  market, 
make  quick  trips  for  supplies,  saves 
time  and  work  of  team  on  light  hauls.  Low 
in  cost— high  quality  construction:  hitch  to 
any  auto.  Write  tor  booklet.  • 

EMERSON-flltANTINRHAM  IMPLEMENT  COM  PANT 

Good  Farm  Machinery— Ext.  tssi 

91 1  N.  IRON  ST,  N0CKT0R0,  ILLINOIS 


them  repeatedly  and  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  reply.  These  tires  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  used  tires  fixed  up.  but 
proved  almost  worthless.  The  names  of 
tin-  tires  were  nearly  obliterated. 

New  York.  c.  s.  F. 

Another  tire  company  to  place  in  the 
"gyp”  class.  As  our  letters  to  the  cou- 
c-eru  at  Rochester  are  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  advice  that 
they  have  moved  and  left  no  address,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  the  name 
and  watch  for  them  at  some  other  ad¬ 
dress. 

Perhaps  you  can  say  something  to  C. 
D.  Stonesifcr.  1410  Regina  street.  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  that  will  have  some  effect. 
A  friend  of  mine  sent  him  to  me  to  buy 
apples.  He  inspected  the  fruit,  told  me 
lie  did  not  think  my  fruit  would  quite 
reach  my  price,  $1  per  bn.,  but.  he  would 
do  his  best.  I  shipped  him  three  barrels 
and  he  will  not  so  much  as  say  he  re¬ 
ceived  them.  I  shipped  the  7th  of  April, 
191G.  and  he  received  it.  j.  ir.  jr. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  it  was  too  late  people  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  vicinity  found  that  Mr.  Stoue- 
sifer  was  long  on  promises  and  short  on 
fulfillment,  to  the  extent  that  he  accepted 
their  shipments  and  neglected  to  send  re¬ 
mittances.  lie  represented  that  lie  was 
in  the  commission  business,  but  is  said 
to  be  a  greengrocer.  If  he  solicits  ship¬ 
ments  from  other  readers  they  will  bo 
wise  to  recall  this  experience  before 
trusting  him. 

T  have  received  the  check  from  - 

express  company*  and  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  service  you  have  rendered 
me.  I  wish  you  would  print  the  follow¬ 
ing:  I  wish  to  show  the  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  what  you  have  done  for  me.  I 
shipped  in  .Tune,  1915,  one  crate  of 
pigeons  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  The 
pigeons  were  delivered  to  a  wrong  ad¬ 
dress.  and  the  person  I  sent  them  to 
never  received  them.  I  sent  a  claim  to 
the  express  company  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigeons,  and  they  offered  me  $1  instead 
of  ,817.50.  Then  I  happened  to  think  of 
The  It.  N.-Y,.  and  wrote  you  about  my 
trouble  with  the  company.  In  a  few 
months  I  received  the  check  in  full; 
thanks  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  ir.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  complying  with  the  request  of 
this  grateful  subscriber  by  printing  his 
letter.  We  handle  hundreds  of  such 
cases  against  the  express  company  every 
month,  and  eventually  secure  settlement 
on  a  large  percentage  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  it  requires  months  of  correspond¬ 
ence  to  secure  what  is  due  the  subscriber. 
We  are  glad  to  perform  this  gratuitous 
service  for  country  people  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  claimant  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  share  in  it. 

Enclosed  find  receipt  for  1  case  eggs 
that  I  can  find  no  trace  of  that  were  sent 
to  Geo.  Mayerhoff.  55  Forsyth  street. 
New  York.  The  expressage  on  this  was 
35  cents.  m.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

This  shipment  was  made  on  April  18. 
Mr.  Mayerhoff  claims  it  was  never  de¬ 
livered  to  him.  We  traced  it  through  the 
express  company  and  they  state  it  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Moyertmff  on  April  19th 
and  April  20tli,  and  finally  delivered  on 
April  21st,  and  that  they  have  Mr.  May- 
erhoff’s  signature,  and  send  us  the  traced 
signature.  Mr.  Mayerhoff  maintains  he 
did  not  receive  it  in  spite  of  this  proof 
and  writes  us  as  follows: 

“If  you  are  looking  for  any  trouble, 

so  publish  anything  about  me.  If - 

has  anything  against  me,  let  him  say  so. 

G.  M„  per  j.  M.” 

We  are  giving  the  facts  as  they  stand 
and  shippers  can  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  matter. 

I  am  surely  thankful  to  you  for  the 
check  you  sent  me.  not  for  the  amount,  of 
the  money,  but  that  you  collected  the 
same  when  they  would  not  listen  to  me 
nor  give  me  any  hearing.  Now  1  will 
send  you  cheek  for  two  dollars  which  I 
wish  you  would  accept  for  part  pay  for 
your  trouble.  If  you  will  not  take  any¬ 
thing  please  advance  my  subscription  to 
your  most  valuable  paper,  but  I  would 
sooner  you  would  take  part  or  all  for 
your  trouble.  s.  w.  z. 

A  barrel  of  apples  was  lost  from  a 
shipment  made  Oct.  14.  1914,  and  after 
working  on  it  a  year  with  no  result  it 
was  sent  to  ns.  It  has  taken  consider¬ 
able  correspondence  to  induce  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  R.  R.  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  do  not  accept  payment,  and 
the  amount  is  credited  on  subscription, 
but  we  appreciate  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  subscriber.  A  railroad  has 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  iu  such  a  record. 


The  First  COLT  Lighting 
Plant  Sent  out  its  “Wave 
of  Reputation”  in  1899 — 

— A  reputation  which  has  been  steadily  spreading 
in  ever  widening  circles  ever  since. 

The  thousands  of  COLT  PLANTS  which  we  have 
built,  improved  and  marketed  during  these  seventeen 
years,  have  one  and  all  helped  to  build  up  this  most 
valuable  COLT  asset. 

—  And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
the  biggest  factor  in  our  success. 

COLT  reputation  for  dependable,  efficient  service 
(without  repair  expense)  is  the  one  big  reason  why 
country  home  owners  have  purchased  COLT  plants 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  each  year. 


OLT 


TRAD  l 


Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants 

are  built  to  furnish  the  country  home  with  lighting 
and  cooking  advantages,  which  every  city  home  has 
long  enjoyed  —  built  to  supply  brilliant  inexpensive 
light  for  the  home  and  barns  and  gas  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  range. 

The  COI.T  of  proper  size  for  the  average  home  takes  up  a  floor 
space  of  but  23  inches  x  56  inches  in  your  cellar  or  in  an  outbuid- 
insr.  It  needs  tio  attention  other  than  a  few  minutes'  time  for 
recharging  every  few  weeks.  It  is  built  to  give  lasting  service, 
and  to  furnish  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  that  you  can  get 
from  no  other  source  for  the  same  money. 

Write  for  the  latest  handsomely  illustrated  COLT  booklets. 

If  you  want  a  free  estimate  of  cost  of  installation,  mention 
the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  and  the  number  of  lights 
you  would  want  in  your  barn  and  other  outbuildings. 

Just  address — Dept.  A 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St  Building 

New  York  City,  New  York 


FREE 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


the  moat  beautiful 
your  paper  until  you 
.  ml  iloit  wt  small  coat, 
-gin  atUo  for  a  double  roll. 


Postal  today, 
you  thin  biR 
book  of  the  very  latent. 

up-to-date  N«*w  York  ntylea  In  wnIJ-papern - 
patterns  shown  in  ninny  years.  Don't  aeloct  - 
havr  nrxin  th»  m.  Beautify  >our «mtir*» home nnd  tin 
Our  remarkably  tow  prices  Di'&in  atiJo  ft 

3Sc  papers  a  big  room 

Thin  big  new  book  tulla  bow  vou  can  do  iha 
work  youiaelf.rplVrkly  nmjeaMJy  mnkinir 
the  parlor,  dmtnjr  room,  bedroom*  tm*i 
hail  brighter,  clU’oi i«*.rt  entirely  new. 

Don't  mlim  ttlOAO  SMI  original  pattern*  w« 
wont  to  send  you  fret'.  TV  rite  nmial  now 
--juat  aay»  “Stsna  Wall  Paper  Book.'* 

Stores 

8628  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


PER 


VMNT  Gallon 

[ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  vou  asmnny  gnllonsas  you 
|  want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  Wo  arc  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  yon 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The 

Germ-killing  Disinfecting 
White  Paint 


wall  protect  your  rattle  from  all  in¬ 
fectious  disease.  Anthrax,  glanders, 
foot-and-mouth  and  kindred  dis, 
cases,  are  easily  contracted,  often 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  once 
started  may  wipe  out  a  lifetime's 
work.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use 
this  preventive.  It  is  ft  snow-white 
mineral  paint  in  powder  form,  ready 
to  be  put  on  with  brush  or  sprayer 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water. 
Contains  the  world's  most  power¬ 
ful  germicide  20  times  stronger 
than  pure  carbolic  acid.  Harmless 
to  man  or  beast  but  will  instantly 
destroy  lice,  mites,  pits,  title?  iltlu 
all  other  kinds  of  vermin  that  make 
restless,  discontented  cattle.  It  pu¬ 
rifies  the  ftir.  Will  ijot  taint  milk. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

to  spread  health  nnd  sunshine  into  the  dark  cor* 
tiers  of  your  barns,  cellar.'.,  poultry-houses,  pig¬ 
geries,  etc,  It  will  not  spoil  or  loco  its  strength 
by  standing.  Excellent  for  a  rniny-day  job.  Or¬ 
der  Home  right  now  nnd  have  it  handy.  Your 
denier  will  supply  you.  If  not,  send  hia  name  and 
your  order  to  un.  Prompt  shipment. 

TO  lt>s.  (10  gala.),  St  plug  postage. 

20  Ilw.  (20  gals.),  $2  delivered  free. 

60  lbs.  (50  ku1».},  $1 

Tidal  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq  ft.,  and 
booklet  "The  Disinfectant  That  Paints"  for  25 
cents  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R.  New  York 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  .  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..,.  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . . . 2.50 

Califoruia  Fruits.  Wickson .  ..  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh.... .  .50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh . 1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson . 2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 
Principles  of  Breeding  Davenport .  2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


/ 


STATEMENT  OK  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Condreos  of  August  24.  1012,  of  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW  YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  y„  for  Oct.  1,  1916. 

State  of  New  York.  * 

County  of  New  York.  b*‘ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Di)Un.  hntlng  been  duly  sworn  according  to 

law  depppru  and  s».vs  that  bo  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The.  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is.  ti)  the  best  of  Hi*  knowledge  and  belief.  »  true 
statement  Of  the  ovn.eishtp,  nianagemcnt  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  tlu-  date  abewu  in  tile  above  caption, 
required  by  (lie  Act  nl  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  449,  Postal  I.aw*  and  Rcgulntlonr,  printed  on 
the  reverso  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  3HS  West 

30tb  8t...  New  York,  N.  Y\ 

Editor:  Herbert.  W.  Collingtvood,  Woodcliff  I.ake, 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  903  West  End 
Arc..  New  York.  N.  Y’. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30tli  St., 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

John  .1.  1)1  lion,  903  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  E  Plllon.  3675  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y". 
Herlw-rt  \V.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  .mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next,  above,  giving  the 
names  nf  tilt)  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  oaily  the  list  of  stock  holders 
and  Set -unity  ladders  a*  they  nppeir  upon  the  hooks  of 
the  company  hut  also,  in  eases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  8s  mist  is-  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion.  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
sueli  trustee  Is  acting,  in  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  Stockholder*  and  security 
holders  who  do  lint,  nppeur  upon  tile  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  Other  Ilian  of  s  bona  tide  owner;  and  this 
affiant,  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per¬ 
son,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day 
of  September,  1916. 

(Seal)  P.  J.  NEWMAN. 

Notary  rublic.  Rensselaer  County. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  Y'ork  County.  No.  73. 

Term  Expires  March  30,  1917. 


Foods  and  Market  Department  Sales 


((’oulimied  from  page 

1203.) 

482  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 20 

4039  lbs. 

14 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

SiO  18 

204  lbs.  calves  . .  . 

. 19 

1  liver  . 

. 63 

VEGETABLES. 

^4  r»n 

7  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

.  4.00 

7  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

. 3.50 

o  nn 

2  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

.  2.75 

*>  rkA 

22  bbls. 

10  bskts.  celery  . 

. 25 

10  bskts.  celery  . 

. 20 

30  bskts.  celery  . 

. 15 

.70  bskts. 

77  dog.  bunches  celery  ..  .  . 

. 00 

70  iJosl  bunches  celery  .  .  . 

.  .50 

9  doz.  bunches  celery  ..  .  . 

. 20 

120  dog.  bunches. 

20  liskts.  tomatoes  . 

. 50 

2:7  bskts.  tomatoes  . 

. 40 

53  bskts.  tomatoes  . 

. 30 

104  bskts. 

15  crates  tomatoes  ........ 

. s5 

27  crates  tomatoes  . 

. 50 

42  crates. 

1  bbl.  and  1  has.  pickles... 

. $0.50 

1  bskt.  iiicklos 

....  1  50 

2  bskts.  pickles  . 

.  1.00 

54  bskts.  pickles  . 

. 75 

4  bskts.  pickles  . 

. 05 

40  bskts.  pickles  . 

. 00 

1  bskt.  pickles  . . 

. 50 

20  bskts.  pickles  . 

. -10 

102  bskts. 

1  bag  beans  . 

.  1.25 

5  bags  beans  . 

.  1.10 

1  ltag  beans  . 

. 75 

7  bags. 

0  bskts.  beans  . 

.  1.25 

3  bskts.  ben ns  . 

.  1.00 

2  bskts.  beans  . 

. 75 

1  bskt.  beans  . 

. 00 

15  bskts.  beans  . 

. 50 

7  bskts.  beans  . 

. 40 

9  bskts.  beans  . 

. 25 

43  bskts. 

54  boxes  lettuce  . 

. 50 

2  bags  peas  . 

.  2.50 

5  bskts.  cukes  . 

.  1.25 

2  bbls.  cabbage  . 

.  1.50 

0  bskts.  peppers  . 

.  1.50 

24  liskts.  peppers  . 

.  1.25 

11  bags  corn  . 

.  1.25 

1  bag  corn  . 

. 65 

FRUITS. 

1  bbl.  plums  . 

.  $4.50 

32  qts.  plums  . 

.  .OX 

480  qts.  plums  . 

. 07 

01  qts.  plums  . 

. 00 

573  qts. 

2  crates  plums  . 

. 2.50 

2  crates  plums  . 

.  2.12 

4  crates. 

2  boxes  plums  . 

. .  l.oo 

1  bskt.  plums  . 

. 75 

58  liskts.  plums  . 

. 35 

422  bskts.  plums  . 

. 30 

54  bskts.  plums  . 

. 27 

57  bskts.  plums  . 

. 25 

31  bskts.  plums  . 

. 18 

20  bskts.  plums  . 

. 17 

130  bskts.  plums  . 

. .  .7 . 12 

10  bskts.  plums  . 

. 10 

789  bskts. 

2  crates  grapes  . 

. 75 

4  crates  grapes  . 

. 50 

0  crates. 

4  boxes  grapes  . 

. 50 

05  bskts.  grapes  . 

. 09 

8S  bskts.  grapes  . 

. 07 

153  bskts. 

3  bskts.  erab  apples  . 

.  1.00 

1  bskt.  crab  apples  . . . 

. <5 

4  bskts. 

> 

1  bbl.  erab  apples  . . . . 

.  0.00 

1  bbl.  crab  apples  . . . . 

. 3.00 

4  bbls.  erab  apples  . . . 

.  2.50 

G  bbls. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  auroral  autgeatlona  recaivod  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  *  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NBW-VORKRR  render*  to  aupply  each  other'*  want*. 
If  you  want  to  tiny  or  tell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  hero-  Thl*  Hite  will  be  5  Cents  *  word,  pay¬ 
able  iti  advance.  The  name  and  addrea*  mint  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement,  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Kami  Produets.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tion*  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscriber*  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stoelc  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Heed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  mutt  rsaeh  ut  not  latar  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  th*  following  waak’a  Ittua. 


APPLES,  APPLES.  APPLES— For  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  write  at  once  to  C.  J.  YODER, 
Grantsvilje,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — An  elevator  potato  digger  prac¬ 
tically  new:  quit,  growing-  potatoes;  cheap. 
GEO.  SPRAGUE,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  CHEAP  farmers’  cement  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  TOO  casings,  4  in.  size;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  cost  $25;  take  $20,  J.  WELLS,  Monta¬ 
gue,  Mich. 


POTATOES  WANTED  from  producer;  quote 
price.  PETRIE,  Plessis,  N.  Y. 


,rt  bskts.  Ser-kel  pears 


98 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 85 

38 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

10 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 70 

100 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 02V*. 

199 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 55 

o 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 50 

i 

bskt. 

peaches  . !  . 

. 40 

32 

bskts. 

peaches  . 

. 30 

»>• » 

•  >•* 

bskts. 

poaches  . 

. 20 

1.25 


WANTED — Candoe  Incubator.  1,200  capacity,  or 
two  11(11)  egg  sections.  E.  J.  SCHULER, 
Wyandaiu-h,  N.  YT. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  excellent  quality.  $2  hid., 
f.  o.  b.  C.  W.  STRICKLAND,  Princess  Anne. 
Maryland. 


WANTED  1u  buy  cultivated  horseradish  root; 

for  exchange,  1900  Gravity  YY’asliing  Machine, 
Peerless  Wringer,  two-wheel  sulkey  baby  cart, 
I ui by  walker.  All  g-md  as  new.  Write  it.  II. 
DAVIS,  WestPi-npol't,  Md. 


50.X  billets. 


1  carrier  peaches  . 

•  .  •  • 

.  1.50 

10  carrier  poaches  . 

.  1.25 

48  carrier  peaches  . 

.  1.12% 

42  carriers  poaches 

.  .  . . 

.  1.10  • 

101  carriers. 

0  crates  peaches  .  . 

.  2.00 

17  crates  peaches  . . 

.  1.50 

,33  crates  peaches  .  . 

,  ,  ,  , 

.  1.25 

10  crates  peaches  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  1.10 

06  crates. 

2  bskts.  pears  .  .  . 

. .  .  . 

.  1.50 

34  bskts.  pears  .  .  .  . 

.... 

.  1.25 

29  bskts.  ] tears  .  ■ . 

.  1.00 

21  bskts.  pears  .  .  . 

.  .  .  - 

. .  .85 

5  bskts.  [tears  .  .  .  . 

•  .  •  • 

. so 

11  bskts.  pears  .  .  . 

. 75 

1  bskt.  pears  . 

. 70 

(YO 

10  bskts.  jM-iirs  .  .  . 

. 55 

4  bskts,  pears  .  .  . . 

. 50 

42  bskts.  peats  .  .  . . 

. 40 

12  bskts.  pears  .  .  .  . 

. 35 

30 

371  bskts. 

1  box  pears  . 

.  1.50 

2  boxes  pears  . 

.... 

.  1.00 

SO 

2  boxes  pears  . 

. 75 

1  box  pears  . 

. 50 

12  boxes  pears  . 

.... 

. 40 

*  2  boxes  pears  . 

. . .  . 

. 30 

35  boxes. 

4  kegs  pears  . 

.  1.25 

13  kegs  pears  . 

.... 

.  1.20 

15  kegs  pears  . 

.  1-13% 

1  kegs  pears  . 

. .  .  . 

. 50 

33  kegs. 

1  bid.  pears  . 

.  5  00 

10  bbls.  pears  . 

. 4.75 

37  bbls.  pears . 

.... 

. 4.50 

0  bbls.  pears  .  .  . 

.  4  25 

20  bbls.  pears . 

.  4.00 

3  75 

72  bbls.  pears  . 

.  3.50 

rw;  ) jipjivs 

.  3  "5 

47  bbls.  pears  . 

.  3.00 

12  bis.  pears  . 

.  2.75 

13  bbls.  pears  . 

.... 

. 2.50 

4  bbls.  pears  . 

.... 

.  2.37% 

20  bbls.  pears  .  . . . 

.  2.25 

*> 

4  bbls.  pears  . 

.  1.75 

3  bbls.  pears  . 

•  .  •  . 

.  1.02% 

1  50 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

.  1.37% 

4  bbls.  pears  .  .  . 

1  25 

10  bids,  pears  . 

.  1.00 

X7V. 

353  bbls. 

2  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.  1.50 

8  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.  1.00 

4  boxes  upping  .  .  . 

.... 

or. 

......  »  .*>») 

5  b< ixes  apples  .  .  . 

....  1  50 

1  box  apples  . 

.  1.40 

93  boxes  apples  . . . 

.... 

.  1.25 

0  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.... 

.  1.12% 

52  boxes  apples  ... 

.  1.10 

194  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  1.00 

29  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.... 

. 90 

3  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.... 

. SO 

210  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

. 75 

5  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

. 70 

12  boxes  apples  .  .  . 

.... 

. 65 

10  boxes  apples  ... 

. 50 

0  boxes  Apples  . .  . 

.... 

. 40 

4  boxes  apples  ... 

. .  . . 

. 25 

042  boxes. 

12  bbls.  apples  .  .  .  . 

.  4.00 

4  bbls.  apples  .  .  .  . 

.  3.75 

5  bbls.  apples  .... 

.... 

. 3.50 

50  bbls.  apples  , . . . 
20  bbls.  apples  .  .  . . 

.  . .  . 

.  3.25 

.  3.00 

31  bbls.  apples  .  .  .  . 

.  2.75 

10  bbls.  apples  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

. 2.50 

20  bids,  apples  . . . . 

.... 

.  2.25 

o  on 

2  bbls.  apples  . .  . . 

.  3.75 

0  bbls.  apples  . . . . 

•  •  •  • 

.  1.25 

190  bbls. 

WANTED  to  exchange  No.  1  Y'ellow  Sweet  Po¬ 
tatoes  for  A  Grad'e  red  apples  or  white  pota¬ 
toes.  Write  for  particulars.  WM.  LORD,  Ens-t 
New  Market,  Md. 


NEW  APPLE  PARER:  cost  $10;  sell  for  $5. 
ALBERT  MORSE,  Diamond,  I’a. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  commuting 
distance  New  Y'ork,  with  brook  preferred. 
SHEPPARD  HAYNES,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


TO  LEASE  with  option  of  buying,  good  dairy 
farm,  equipped,  that  will  keep  thirty  cows 
or  better.  BOX  GO,  ttarperslielil,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  grove  in  Volusia  County, 
Florida,  nearly  one  thousand'  orange,  grape¬ 
fruit,  tangerine  trees:  tig,  knnupml,  guava, 
lemon,  scuppernoiig  grape;  modern  dwelling, 
furnished  throughout,  .hath,  flawing  well,  large 
parking  house  fully  equipped,  ou  coast,  boat¬ 
ing,  surf  battling;  plenty  llsh  und  oysters,  large 
and  small  game.  A  benuty  spot  im  ".National 
Highway,"  ideal  liniuc.  Owner  has  large  in  I  crests 
in  Virginia.  Pn  sent  low  prim-  attractive.  Ad¬ 
dress  until  .October  15th  1'.  C.  HOOVER,  Broad¬ 
way,  Virginia,  afterward  Bulow,  Volusia  County, 
Florida. 


LONG  ISLAND  BUCK  RANCH,  fully  equipped 
for  business,  owner  lias  other  interests:  rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  box  1549.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — First  class  9d-acrc  farm  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  BOX  1559,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  dairy  and  stock  farm, 
fully  equipped,  28  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  0.,  Lj  mile  from  .railroad  station,  Isnidnuu 
Co.,  V a . :  421  acres,  320  acres  under  cultivation, 
balance  timber  and  pasture ;  7-room  house,  good 
burns  and  outbuildings,  till  being  remodeled  and 
painted;  oue  of  the  fluent  locations  in  the 
etijllily.  For  information  address  BOX  1559, 
cart*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWENTY  ACRE  peach  .ami  truck  farm,  good 
buildings,  line  location,  mile  to  station,  direct 
to  New.  York  City;  nothing  better  in  tin-  mar¬ 
ket;  unnsuai  bargain.  CHARLES  A.  ROMANS, 
ILuiiinpntoii,  New  Jersey. 

FoR  SALE — Grain  farm  of  111)  acres  in  Eastern 
New  Hampshire!  ('HAS.  H.  BRADLEY, 
Province  I.ake,  N.  li. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  31*:  acres’,  has  good  build¬ 
ings,  orchard  and  smalt  fruit;  well  watered; 
Hi  miles  from  depot;  near  churches  and  school. 
ESTHER  ALLEY,  Lagrangeville,  Dutchess  Co., 
New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 132  acres;  one  of  tile  best; 

in  Central  New  Y'ork.  iu  family  about  100 
years;  large  brick  house;  plenty  other  buildings. 
Rural  delivery,  telephone-.  Reason  for  selling, 
age.  DANIEL  MeDOt'GALL,  Patterson  vllle. 
New  Y'ork. 


FOR  SALK — Orchard  of  Baldwin  and  Russet 
apples,  probably  over  499  barrels;  account 
illness,  compelled  sell  on  the  trees  at  low  priee. 
M.  1‘.  GRKLNLKAK,  care  S,  K.  Locke,  King 
SI.,  Port  Chester;  tel.  1197  J. 


FOR  RENT  or  for  sale,  privilege  of  buying, 
200  acre  farm  near  village  and  town  ill  Con¬ 
necticut;  good  markets,  good'  buildings,  plenty 
ol'  water.  BOX  1552,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  for  poultry,  under  20  acres, 
cheap,  near  railroad;  Central  N.  Y.,  Northern 
Pa.  BOX  1554,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm.  14  acres,  fully 
equipped,  mammoth  machine,  1,300  layers;  5ob 
pullets;  best  summer  resort  on  J..  1.  a*  market ; 
fine  opportunity  for  city  man:  good  paving  prop¬ 
osition.  HAMPTON  POULTRY  FARM.  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  1. 


GOING  TO  FLORIDA — 17C,  acres,  99  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  25  miles  from  Baltimore,  3  miles  from 
1 'ink ton,  Md. ;  821  per  acre.  HARRY  ROBERTS, 
J'arktmi,  Aid. 


It  IARD1NU  HOUSE  suitable  for  school  or  sani¬ 
tarium,  with  128  acre  dairy  l'ai-m,  sso  an  acre, 
l'or  illustrated  description  address  MKRW1N, 
YVallkill,  New  York. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SAT.E — Connecticut;  owner  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  change:  great  bargain. 
IGNAT/.  SANTL,  Yantic,  Conn. 


13(5  ACRES  Lime-rock  l.nrnl.  State  road,  fine  cul¬ 
tivation,  extra  buildings.  Alfalfa  growing. 
Price  right;  terms  easy.  Write  for  photos,  etc. 
C,  G.  PARKER,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


149  ACRES,  Central  N.  Y„  Alfalfa  and  Dairy 
land.  Unusual  bargain  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness.  BOX  1539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  -Farm,  220  acres.  Greene  Co..  N. 

Y’.:  very  desirable  for  city  party,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  purposes;  write  for  full  particulars, 
BOX  71  Medusa.  N.  Y.,  R.  1). 


toll  SALE  98  acres,  near  Saratoga;  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  guud  buildings;  all  kinds  fruit.  lloX 
1524,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Sullivan  or  Ulster  Co.,  suitable 
-  for  boarding  house,  to  live  nil  the  year,  rent 
with  option  to  buy;  send  particulars.  BOX 
1557  -are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEEL  or  exchange,  good  laying  farm  for  city 
property,  small  farm  or  rent:  good  buildings. 
445  acres;  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price  renson- 
ablc.  AUGUST  RARKNSTKIN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

118  FARM  must  be  sold;  new  12-rooiu  house, 
steam  heat,  390  fruit  trees,  large  poultry 
house,  1-3  mile  from  R.  R.  depot,  .state  road,  R. 

I),  and  "phone.  L.  B.  MOORE,  Dclanson, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — r.3-a<re  poultry  farm,  capacity  1.400 
layers,  silo,  89  foot  barn,  8  acres  Alfalfa,  12- 
rooni  full  two-story  house,  furnace  heat,  garage, 
several  kinds  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples, 
1!1»  miles  from  R.  R.  town,  high  school,  stores, 
south  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Price  $9,890.  S.  L. 
PL'UDIE,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 112  acre  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  potato  and  fruit  farm  near  cross-state 
stone  aulo  road,  11-room  house,  bath  und  water 
system;  2,l’>50  fruit  trees,  40  acres  potato  land. 
812,000.  JOSEPH  E.  DU  BOIS,  09  West  Main 
St.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOREMAN  WANTED — Small  herd  dairy  cows 
and  general  farming:  wife  to  board  men  when 
necessary;  state  wages  expected  anil  copies  of 
references  In  first  letter:  steady  position  if  sat¬ 
isfactory.  H.  S.  RoTIIERA,  Meadowsweet 
Farms,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


■WANTED — Some  one  who  can  make  poultry 
pay;  1,000  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  trap- 
nested  records  up  to  245  eggs,  $05  per  month 
and  percentage  of  net  profits.  No  novice  or  be¬ 
ginner  need  apply.  BOX  1593,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  handling  of 
oxen,  is  on  private  place.  Must  be  a  single 
man.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy- 
arid  executive  ability  to  handle  any  farming 
proposition  open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  including 
all  stock,  dairying,  Truit  raising,  etc.;  am  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical,  married,  strictly  sober, 
honest  and  industrious.  Only  first  class  proposi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  BOX  1541,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman  on  farm  Nor. 

1st,  by  sober,  reliable  American,  42.  married, 
no  children:  best  references.  BOX  1529,  are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Hollander  as  practical 
dairyman  and  lierdVman  oit  private  estate; 
single,  sober,  A  1  reference.  BOX  1551.  are 
Rural  N'evv-Yorkci-. 


WANTED — Practical  fruit  grower  and  farmer  to 
work  on  fruit  farm  in  Hudson  Valley.  Prefer 
one  whose  wife  ur  daughter  will  work  six  hours 
daily  for  owner.  Separate  cottage;  best  refer¬ 
ences  required;  good  location  adjoining  large 
village;  Oct.  1st.  or  15Ut;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars.  Would  rent  farm,  r-asli  or  shares. 
BOX  1547.  ear«  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-— Single  man  as  first  class  milker  and 
general  In-i-dMiian  on  small  milk  farm:  wnges 
$30  month  and  board;  stale  age,  nationality  and 
experience.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  herdsman, 
life  of  practical  experience  in  A.  R.  O.  work: 
short  course  graduate,  single,  nothing  consid¬ 
ered  under  875.  References  furnished.  BOX 
1348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  Guernsey  farm. 

A  1  feeder;  breeder,  calf  raiser,  et,-..  want 
position  were  A.  It.  work  is  done.  THOMAS 
CGOKSON,  225  West  23d  st„  New  York. 

WANTED — Farmer’s  son  of  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  for  farm  work.  J.  <).  HALE,  Byfield', 
Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  on  Jersey  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  single  man.  Give  full  particulars 
mid  wages  cxiM-cted:  must  be  temperate  and  re- 
iiuble.  JONES  JEltSEY  FARM,  Snnqn.dt,  N,  V. 

WANTED — Bright  young  man,  good  milker, 
willing  to  learn,  to  be  taught  to  he  herdsman 
and  dairyman  and  eventually  la-  qualified  for 
dairy  manager.  Must  give  references  as  to 
i-liaracter,  industry  and  honesty.  H.  J.  DIETER, 
Bradford,  I'a. 

GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  thoroughly 
understands  Ids  business,  glass  outdoors. 
McMAHON,  care  Mttlliken,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Two  sober,  industrious  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  one  must  understand  horses; 
one  must  understand  care  of  furnaces;  wages, 
$30  per  mouth  and  board.  Address  W.  II.  it., 
Brentwood,  L.  I. 

AMERICAN,  single,  experienced  carpenter  (not 
assistant)  vvtrti  tools.  Mix  paint  for  plain 
painting.  Also  experience  vegetable  gardener. 
Desires  steady  position  large  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion;  good  home;  $59;  honest,  reliable;  refer¬ 
ence,  BOX  1053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  American  man,  married,  age  35, 
position  as  working  foreman  on  a  gentleman's 
••state:  strictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable;  un¬ 
derstands  farming,  gardening,  stock,  etc:  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  VALLEY  VIEW  COTTAGE, 
U.  08,  Greevvich,  Conn. 

WANTED — At  once,  good  driver  for  retail  milk 
wagon.  Good  wages  to  right  party.  G.  M. 
ECKERT.  Saddle  River,  N,  J. _ 

POPITFiN  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer 
with  three  boys  large  enough  to  work:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  kinds  of  fanning.  BOX  1555, 
-•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUT.TRYMAN  open  for  position  vvlio,  the  past 
four  seasons  developed  poultry  department, 
Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  from  nothing  to 
present  state  of  commercial  oflleieney.  Life  ex¬ 
perience  with  commercial  and'  fancy  poultry  iu 
developing  unsuccessful  plants  and  building  new 
ones;  also  competent,  estate  amt  farm  man¬ 
ager.  BOX  1459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  two  or  three  milkers,  also  men 
with  goo.f  understanding  of  cure  and  cattle. 
Ol’llIU  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  route,  also  man 
ti>  drive  farm  team;  must  lie  good  milkers 
am!  good  habits;  state  wages  expected;  give 
references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  unmarried  man.  who  <-an 
milk,  for  steady  employment  as  farm  helper. 
D.  E.  MINA  It  D,  Bool.  Pm.  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  single  dairy 
liei-dsmau  on  gentleman's  estate,  first-class 
buttermuker,  breeder  and  ealf  raiser;  .-it  lilierty 
October  1st,  high-class  proposition  considered 
only;  lifelong  experiences  and'  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  wages  with  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  1559,  cure  Rural 
Wu  Yorker. 


POl  LTRYMAN.  (!  years'  experience  in  i-omnier- 
■  rial  poultry  raising,  wish  position  ou  estate  or 
to  take  charge  of  plant;  references.  H.  I.., 
Box  2(V4 3.  Stalion  ,T,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 

!'  H'l. TRY  MANAGER.  12  years'  experience, 
married,  desires  posit  ion.  large  plant  pre¬ 
ferred:  siri'lly  sober:  finest  references.  Box 
L',58.  cur.  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


BROWN  PENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Ju  i  Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown 
-•W-  >  !  Pence  alrea-ly  sold  to  100,000 
■Xi);  J  formers.  Factory  Prices, 
W  S-  PreightFrepaid  ISO  nylss, 
jP^  5  3c  per  red  up.  Gates  and 
^  Ste-sl  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  "CO. 
,  59  •  •  -  CCsvoland,  Ohio 


y?  l  *  2  to  1 6  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily  ruu  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  t  changing  de¬ 
vice  alters  speed  while  tunning, 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa„  U.  S.  A. 


BROWN  PENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Wise  motorists  everywhere  know  that 
their  safety,  economy  and  comfort  are 
safeguarded  by  the  “Word  of  Honor,” 
Firestone  name,  which  gives  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  personal  responsibility. 

Free  Offer:  A  Firestone  Cementless 
Tube  Patch  free,  if  you  will  send  us 
your  dealer’s  name,  and  the  make  of 
your  tires. 

Ask  also  for  copy  of  our  book,  “Mile¬ 
age  Talks,”  No.  18  . 


THEY  come  to  you  with  the  least 
possible  handling,  delay  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Firestone  efficiency  does  not  stop  at  the 
factory.  Having  cut  out  all  needless 
expense  in  production,  we  save  you  more 
by  “cutting  the  corners”  in  delivery. 

The  Firestone  transcontinental  system 
of  distribution  means  getting  the  tires 
to  the  dealer  and  from  him  to  you  in 
the  cheapest,  quickest,  most  saving  way. 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

“America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers’ * 


i-‘Y  jH  ,  i  ever  25,000,000  rods  Brown 
-•W-  >  j  Fence  alrca-ly  sold  to  100,000 
■Xii;  1  formers.  Factory  Prices, 
W  S-  Freight  Prepaid  laOiiylea, 
jP^  5  3c  per  red  up.  Gates  and 
^  Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  "CO. 
,  59  ...  CCsvoland,  Ohio 


EUREKA  Harness 
Oil  makes  old 
leather  look  like 
new.  Puts  life 
into  the  harness. 
Makes  it  last  longer 
and  look  better. 


LUREKA 

HARNESS  Oil* 


Preserves  the  leather 
and  makes  it  water¬ 
proof. 

Sold  Everywhere 


y?  1  *  2  to  1 6  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily  ruu  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  t  changing  de¬ 
vice  alters  speed  while  running. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  o£  N,  Y. 

(Priucipal  Offices) 
New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


MHHHIIIliKII’ 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


HUMOROUS 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  it  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  yon  ‘fiat  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  u  candle;  boats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  td  pat  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  34  leading  Universities  show  that  il. 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoko  or  noise,  simple,  dean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  mitten  people  already  enjoying  thin  powerful,  white, 
eleady  1 1 ^!it,  iienreet  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  ugc.  Guaranteed, 

Si  OOO  Reward  Will  1)0  given  to  the  person  win)  chows  us  an  oil  tamp  equal 
to  the  now  Aladdin  In  every  way  (detail*  of  oil’er  given  tn  our  circular). 
We  want  one  uiior  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  cun  refer  customers.  To 
that  person  weimw'H  F|K<>-lnl  J  ritvoductory  Offer  Pi  make,  u>  dor  which  one 

lamp  i ■  nivan  K*r  ..Icwilm  il  In  a  I"  ir  IHrml .  uinl  uui^liliorH.  Wi  lt-  quirk  liir  our 
Abcel'Ueiy  Pito  1 1  lul  Pl’opoittlon  and  linoii  how  rnge)  one  IVIUemi  expeiHe. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  I  28  Aladdin  Buildlno.  Now  York  City 

Larsest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil). Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World, 

Mfill  With  Hive  Make  Our  trial  drilvMr  plan  taxs.-i  IC  eras’.  No  eetnxmp.  eriirnmnw  uerc  ;rinry.  l7«ck..  /  rvurr  f*ryn 
men  nun  nigs  bwno  and  BmOll  town  bo.r,o  will  toy  after  tr>W.  Dm,  him, ,<r  who  hart  mw—iiolil  anyth ine  in  tin  life 

S  !  00  In  £3fk)  Per  Mfl.  "*  I  ore  wv»toj»;  /  sojdSl  th*  first  oswysuOM.'”  Chtiutcnam,  Wi. -,  ft.iyn:  "Jiavr  nrvrr  Men  an  iriict, 
10  v»*»  rer  '  «Aal ■JkK* ',f°  MWily.  Nwr.ne,  lw...  k»t»;  ftjMrc.ni  of  hvmessi»(t¥d  bowh  l.  ■  '  Phjllij.s,  Okie, 
Evfry  rvittnmrr  oie?n:*s  a  fritnftoi^tpootter,  KrmcrlmK.  tfimi:.,*nyi :  No  jtmrrru  talknrctsmrv,  Sells  ttsrLf,  ”  Thousands  who 
ore  cemin*  tnoney  ondoree  Ih..  Aladdin  junta*  ntronKly.  HO  MOKCY  ReGUIRFP.  Wu  furnliih  otock  torulmblo  m.u  to  irut  started.  A.  U 
for  otiT  tJiBrrintjTor  o  elan.  ftrij  letup  now  to  aoctjrei»nuppi'mtra*:nLttnutrmkuLj|rnion**.y  it.  nnorcppliid  territory.  8tnto  pccQtu*tion,oce 
whether  you  huvo  rigr  or  »uto;  whether  cun  work  wpnro  aaJO  <*/  fcte*-ily;  when  c*u  start;  towuahipa  rnosl  com'imivnt  fur  yoo  to  work.* 


Silo  filled  in  8  hour^ 

!“This  Silo  10x24,  filled  with  No.  9 
Blizzard  with  a  4  1-2  If.  P.  gasolene 
engine  in  8  hours  by  It.  A.  Blood  & 

Co.,  Goshen.  Ind.”  was  the  informa¬ 
tion  sent  us  with  the  picture  shown. 

BLIZZARD 

- - Ensilage  Cutter 

_ —  -  J.  is  the  tried  and  tine  mn- 

H  chine  for  the  farmer.  Sim- 

— — - *  pie,  safe,  easy  to  ruu.  Small 

)i  engine  big  enough.  Ele- 

_  l  valing  ability  unlimited. 

i  Capacity  limited  only  to  liow 

_  fatt  you  can  bring  tbo  Com. 

t  Steady  un  a  clock.  Pupal r  ex- 
J  |  pens©  small.  KarUexf  tinnTiioes 

— - : — ■■l  suit  in  use,  and  nous  to  our 

II  knowledge  worn  out. 

.  - - '  WRITE  OS  ritu  of  olluft  .Did  .'iiaino 

1  for  iDtoruiation  and  bucKioci, 

_ i  The  Jo*.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

11  Box  20  Csnton,  Ohio 


The  wide  range  for  Father; 

From  the  crater  to  the  star 
The  earth  is  his — lie  made  it — ; 

But  the  kitchen  range  for  Ma. 

The  open  polls  for  Father; 

On  the  governmental  car 
He  is  driver  and  conductor — 

But  the  clothes  poles  for  Ma. 

— Puck. 

“Some  stars  are  so  far  away  that  the  j 
light  from  them  hasn’t  reached  us  yet. 
But  it  will  arrive  eventually.”  “Re¬ 
minds  me  of  my  hired  man  coming  from 
tlie  postoffice,”  commented  Farmer  Heck.” 
•—Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


‘•Bobby,”  said  the  small  boy’s  mother,  ' 
‘  if  you  continue  to  he  so  disobedient  I 
shall  have  to  punish  you.  What  shall  1 1 
do  with  you?”  After  some  thought  Bob 
replied :  “You  might  take  me  to  the  zoo 
next  Sunday  and  let  the  animals  scare 
me.” — Washington  Star. 

‘‘I'M  a-thiulcing  I  shall  'list,  and  go 
and  help  fight  the  enemy,  Widow  Tvel- 
ley,”  said  young  Regan,  who  was  a  bash¬ 
ful  suitor  for  the  widow's  hand.  “Faith, 
then,  it’s  a  poor  Soger  you’ll  make.”  , 
“What  do  you  mean?”  “Oh,  nothing.] 
Only  a  man  who  keeps  on  calling  on  a 
widdy  for  years  without,  pluck  enough  to 
spalce  his  mind  hasn't  the  niakin'  of  a 
soger  in  him.” — Reboboth  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald. 

Congressman  Hull  of  Iowa  sent  free 
seeds  to  a  constituent  in  a  franked  en¬ 
velope,  on  the  corner  of  which  were  the 
usual  words,  “Penalty  for  private  use, 
$”00.”  A  few  days  later  lie  received  a 
letter  which  read:  “1  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  those  garden  seeds  you  sent  me. 

I  notice  it  is  $.‘100  fine  for  private  use. 

I  don't  want  to  use  them  for  the  public. 

I  want  to  plant  them  in  my  private  gar¬ 
den.  I  can’t  afford  to  pay  $.”00  for  the 
privilege.  Won’t  you  see  if  you  eau  fix 
it  so  I  can  use  them  privately?  I  am  a 
law-abiding  citizen  and  do  not  want  to 
commit  any  crime.” — Southern  Woman’s 
Magazine. 


When  you  invest  in  a  Lauson  or  a  “Frost  King”  Engine  you  buy  dependable  farm 
power  service.  Because  these  high-grade  engines  are  built  with  care  and  accuracy 
parallel  to  watch  making,  they  will  give  you  power  service  that  you  can  absolutely 
rely  upon  at  all  times — not  for  a  few  weeks  or  few  months,  but  for  many  years, 
bMManMM  They're  lifetime  engines.  i  -  i~ ^ 


Burns  Kerosene 
Or  Other 

Cheap  Oil  Fuel« 


--  ■  f  ■—  —  me  m  I  All  Sizes  IV-  to  100 

7fie/AlfSOJV™e{/Y?Q$rJ(lA \0  I  h- p-  Por’;'bU’ 

M  HEf>OS£N£  A  HO  CASOLfHE  _  I  semi-portable  and 

stationary. 


^ f/VO/A£S  I  statlonary' 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  t 

Have  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  others. 
Sumter  gear-driven  bpilt  in  magneto  does  away  with  batteries, 
Yso&  Seuii-eteel  cylinders  and  pistons — unbreakable  steel  gears— 

WtrnT _ ,  bearings  of  extra  quality  and  ample  proportions.  Every 

engine  individually  balanced  to  insure  perfect  action. 


Write  For  Catalog 

and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  demonstration  of  our  eo- 
^yt^s*.kines  without  obligation  on  your 

part.  If  interested  in  a  farm  '  x 

•'--J*"'  tractor,  ask  for  special  folder 
S  J  on  the  Lauson  Tractors. 

JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 

^18Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  Wi«, 


BEATS  ELECTRIC 
OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money  .j 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved  , 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes, 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Ho'.v  to  avoid  trouble  and  caused  .by  paints 

fadinK.  chalking  and  polling.  Valuable  information 
fivr  to  you,  with.  Ouior  Cards.  Wnto  mo.  DO 

IT  NOW,  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersotl,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,Y. 


This  shows  how 
Smith  Form-a-Truck 
fits  over  Ford  or 
Maxwell  chassis 


SMITH 

Fom*i'Tr«cK 


.No.  acre  a  o .td. 


Will  go  anywhere  you  can 
go  with  horses — do  its  work 
in  one  -  quarter  of  the  time 
and  at  much  lower  cost. 


L-Jk  Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  "ggKflEMM 

Sl'l  with  any  Ford  or  Maxwell  chas-  - ssjSwM 

sis  to  make  a  fully  guaranteed 
m  one- ton  truck.  44,000  contracted  l  ^pgfi 

M  for — thousands  to  farmers  who  V 

J  are  replacing  horses  in  their  farm  /  ;• 

f  8 ini  hauling  and  using  the  modern  Loosest  ^ 

Hay^Hauifng  time-saving  and  money  saving  truck.  Grain 


An  8  in  1  convertable  body  for 
farm  use  is  furnished  with 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  at  slight 
additional  cost.  The  body,  by 
the  simple  manipulation  of  levers 
gtyes  8  distinct  body  types  meet¬ 
ing  every  requirement  of  farm 
hauling. 


These  8  bodies  obtained  without 
removing  the  original  body  from 
the  chassis,  really  gives  you  8 
complete  farm  wagons  in  one — 
each  instantly  available  for  ser¬ 
vice  without  any  delay. 


$350 


For  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  added 
to  the  price  of  any  Ford,  old  or  new, 
or  any  1916  Maxwell,  and  your  one- 
ton  truck  is  complete. 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  places  farm  haul¬ 
ing  upon  the  basis  of  machine  efficiency, 
hauling  loads  to  the  nearest  town,  doing 
work  in  the  field,  and  accomplishing 
every  other  form  of  hauling  that  you 
are  now  doing  with  horses,  at  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  at  a  tremendous 
money  saving. 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  gives  a 
hauling  cost  of  5  cents  a  ton  mile 
— this  is  about  one-quarter  to 
one-fifth  what  it  costs  to  do  the 
same  work  with  horses.  And 
when  you  use  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  you  save  three-quarters 
of  the  time  wasted  on  the  road 
by  slow  horse  drawn  hauling. 


Time  costs  real  money.  Figuring  $2.50 
a  day  as  the  average  wage,  the  three 
hours  out  of  every  four  that  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  saves  you  in  comparison 
with  hauling  by  horses,  represents  a 
daily  saving  in  regular  service  of  $1.50 
or  $450.00  each  year. 


In  place  of  starting  away  at  3  or  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  in 
the  city  markets  early,  farmers  using 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  now  start  at  6 
o’clock  and  still  arrive  in  ample  time. 

SjgH^  1  In  place  of  dragging  along  over  the 

1  road  late  at  night,  they  come  back 

jppBbii/  I  doing  from  12  to  15  miles  an  hour  and 

m  are  home  early,  with  plenty  of  time  to 

M  spare. 

Working  in  the  field,  hauling  grain,  hay,  fer- 
’  -  -  Jr  t'.lizer,  vegetables,  Smith  Form-a-Truck  takes 

an  hour  or  two,  where  horses  take  from  half 
Hauling  tc,  three-quarters  of  a  day.  ? 

Fertilizer  body  loaded 

with  8  m  l  body  Form-a-Truck  furnishes  the  econom-  witfl  Crate# 

ical,  modern  way  of  doing  farm  hauling. 


Hauling 

Fertilizer 


8  i 

body  loaded 


Send  for  our  big  farm  booklet.  It  tells  you 
all  about  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  and  the 
famous  Eight-in-One  Convertible  Farm  Body. 


See  It! 

Big  Smith  Form 
Truck  Exhibit 
at  Leading  ^ 
Fairs  ^  # 


Suite  951  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building 
1470  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Smith 

^4  — '  F  orm- 

Truck  Co. 

-  Suite  951 

1470  Michigan  Ave. 

I-  Chicago.  Illinois 

Gentlemen:—' Without obliga- 
tion  on  my  pan  please  send  me 
full  details  of  your  attachment  and 
a  the  new  convertible  body  lor  farm  use. 

m  I  am  interested  in  ho"  flit  Smith  Form¬ 
a-Truck  can  save  me  inor  •  y  ami  give  me 
better  service  than  1  am  gc tt  it  g  "  ith  horses. 


,  County.. 
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The  Problem  of  a  Young  Dairyman 

The  Future  of  the  Business 

1.  I  am  a  youttg  mau  past  21  years  of  age,  and  think¬ 
ing  of  going  into  the  dairy  business.  I  wish  to  run  my 
milking  machine,  pump  and  possibly  feed  grinder  from 
the  same  engine.  IIow  can  1  manage  to  lmve  hot. 
water  in  my  milk  house  (located  in  the  barn)  to  wash 
the  milker  and  separator?  2.  Hon  much  should  10 to  15 
good  Holstein*  return  in  one  year  besides  the  fertilizer, 
which  I  need  badly  to  build  up  the  farin'?  Would  it 
pa v  to  erect  n  silo  the  first  year,  going  in  debt  for  it, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  wait?  What  kind  of  silo  Would 
you  advise?  4.  Would  it  lie  better  To  loty  cows  tit  $io 
to  $100,  or  three-year-old  heifers  at  $< >5  to  $80 ?  I  do 
not  care  for  pedigreed  stock  but  wish  to  keep  high 
grades.  I  will  have  to  buy  all  the  stock.  C.  K.  1\ 

Michigan. 

NT,  of  the  most  risky  things  a  man  can  do  is  to 
give  advice,  especially  to  one  whose  character¬ 
istics  and  circumstances  are  unknown.  All  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  is  to  give  hints  and  suggestions  that 
may  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  spe- 
eitie  questions  in  the  above  may  be  answered  with 
a  fair  degree  of  assurance,  but  the  underlying  prob¬ 


lem  is  so  serious,  far-reaching  and  complicated  as  to 
challenge  the  best  thought  of  the  times. 

1.  In  answer  to  the  questions,  lirst,  tile  most  eco¬ 
nomical  power  for  milking,  pumping,  etc.,  is  the 
gasoline  engine.  Probably  hot  water  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  milkliouse  most  cheaply  by  a  small 
boiler.  It  is  probably  not  wise  to  try  to  combine 
the  two. 

2.  A  good  Holstein  cow  should  return  in  dairy 
products  $50  per  year  above  the  cost  of  feed.  Some 
do  better  than  rbis;  the  majority  not  so  well. 

2.  Build  the  silo  at  the  start.  If  the  silo  or  any¬ 
thing  else  is  a  good  thing,  and  can  be  afforded  after 
one  gets  started,  it  is  a  good  thing  and  can  be  af¬ 
forded  at  the  start  to  help  one  get  out  of  debt.  A 
good  cheap  silo  is  the  woqden-1  moped  silo.  It  may 
not  look  so  well  as  some  of  the  expensive  patent 
ones,  but  it.  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  just  as 
well,  and  costs  only  about  half  as  much. 

4.  The  mature  cows  will  probably  return  the 
largest  immediate  profit,  but  the  tliree-year-olds  will 
likely  prove  the  best  investment  in  the  end.  The 
heifers  will  grow  into  value.  The  mature  cows  will 


rapidly  grow  out  of  money.  Why  not  mix  them  up 
and  get  the  immediate  returns  from  a  part  of  the 
herd  and  have  the  other  part  growing  into  money? 

The  inquirer  thinks  he  does  not  want  purebred*. 
I  am  wondering  if  lie  has  thought  this  through.  A 
$100  grade  cow  will  produce  a  calf  worth  $5.  A 
well-bought  purebred  cow  worth  $500  will  produce 
a  calf  worth  $100.  The  profit  in  the  dairy  business 
is  in  the  increase  of  high-priced  stock.  A  young  man 
with  a  dairy  capacity  ("‘dairy  capacity”  heavily  un¬ 
derscored,  and  none  other  should  go  into  the  dairy 
business  at  all)  should  make  careful  selection  of  two 
or  three  choice  animals  for  foundation  stock  and 
build  up  a  herd  of  purebred*. 

C.  B.  T\  has  given  us  no  hint  as  to  what  branch  of 
the  dairy  business  he  wishes  to  engage  in,  neither 
has  he  told  us  anything  as  to  his  facilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  crops,  his  training  for  the  work,  nor 
his  markets.  We  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  the 
questions  that  he  is  something  of  a  novice.  The 
dairy  business  is  not  one  to  engage  in  without  very 


careful  consideration.  The  investments  are  heavy; 
the  requirements  are  exacting;  the  labor  is  exce- 
sive;  the  returns,  while  usually  dependable,  are 
small.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  true  dairy¬ 
man  must  be  a  little  better  man  than  “tlic  other 
fellow.”  He  must  be  a  good  farmer  just  the  same 
as  the  other  fellow.  He  must  understand  the  care 
of  animals.  In  addition  he  must  appreciate  the  fact 
of  maternity.  This  implies  much,  for  the  cow  is 
not  a  machine  into  which  farm  crops  are  fed  and 
manufactured  into  milk,  but  an  exceedingly  delicate 
organism  with  au  individuality  all  her  own.  More¬ 
over,  the  true  dairyman  must  be  personally  neat 
and  clean  in  all  his  habits. 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  has  advanced  in  the 
last  15  or  20  years  much  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
it  will  command.  Compare  present  prices  of  land, 
buildings,  necessary  equipment,  labor,  feed,  cows, 
etc.,  with  those  prevailing  15  or  20  years  ago,  and 
you  will  realize  that  the  cost,  of  production  has  just 
about  doubled,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Ibe  farm  price  of  dairy  products  has  increased  only 
about  5<trv.  The  demands  made  and  regulations 


imposed  by  city  authorities  from  time  to  time  add 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  are  never 
covered  by  an  increased  price. 

The  man  who  is  so  situated  that  lie  can  reach  the 
consumer  direct  may  face  the  future  with  confidence, 
but  the  immediate  outlook  for  the  man  who  must 
market  his  product  through  trade  channels  is  not 
bright.  The  marketing  problem  is  too  big  to  discuss 
here,  yet  in  omitting  it  we  are  dodging  the  main 
issue,  for  until  an  aroused  dairy  consciousness  and 
an  organized  dairy  production  compel  better  condi¬ 
tions  of  distribution  the  man  who  wholesales  dairy 
products  faces  long  hours  and  small  pay.  Milk  at 
present  prices  to  the  consumer  is  about  the  cheap¬ 
est  food  product  on  the  market  today,  and  the  time 
is  coming — let  us  hope  soon — when  an  educated  con¬ 
sumption  and  an  economical  distribution,  perhaps 
municipally  controlled,  will  bring  a  just  return  to 
the  producer. 

I  have  been  wondering  what  advice  the  dairymen 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  would  give  this  young 


man.  Front  the  general  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  prices  arid  condition.  I  believe  the  majority 
vote  would  be  to  go  slow.  And  yet  thousands  of 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  doing  well  in 
the  dairy  business,  Recent  investigations  all  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  at  present  prices,  yet  it  is  beiug  done,  and 
men  are  making  a  living  at  it.  From  a  somewhat 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  Comparatively 
few  men  are  making  any  money  today  out  of  dairy 
products.  Yet  it.  is  possible  in  every  neighborhood 
to  pick  out  men  who  each  year  have  a  nice  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  All  rbi*  goes  to  show 
that  the  man  himself  is  the  determining  factor.  If 
a  man  loves  cows,  if  he  has  the  natural  ability  and 
the  training  to  make  wise  selections,  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  study  his  individual  animals,  if  he  will  mas¬ 
ter  the  problems  of  feed  and  care,  he  can  make  a 
good  living  at  the  dairy  business  even  as  it  is  today. 
If  in  addition  to  these  personal  requirements  lie 
has  a  soil  that  will  grow  an  abundance  of  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  and  he  has  good  marketing  facilities, 


The  Young  Milkmaid  and  the  Family  Cow.  Fig.  522 
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there  is  little  that  promises  better.  The  life  of  the 
dairyman  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  a  life  of  conquest. 
He  must  face  all  sorts  of  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences.  To 
the  man  who  knows  and  will  give  his  life  to  it,  the 
dairy  business  promises  reward  and  fullness  of  life. 
To  the  man  who  does  not  know,  and  just  "keeps  a 
few  cows."  it  means  drudgery  and  small  pay. 

One  other  thought.  Dairying  is  a  business  in 
which  the  size  of  business  is  an  important  factor. 
It  is  impossible  really-  to  make  much  money  above 
expenses  out  of  one  cow,  and  a  10-cow  business  is 
not  a  large  business.  It  does  not  promise  much  of 
a  net  income  from  which  to  support  a  family.  The 
overhead  charges  are  not  materially  greater  for  a 
dairy  of  20  or  25  cows  than  for  a  dairy  of  10  cows. 
The  chances  for  a  satisfactory  income  are  much 
better  with  a  large  business  than  with  a  small  one. 
This  is  as  true  with  every  line  of  farming  as  with 
merchandizing  or  manufacturing.  F.  l.  allf.x. 

Ohio. 

Co-operation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  a  Former  Chairman  in  the  Home  Club 
Part  II. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION.— One  valu¬ 
able  result  of  this  bringing  together  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  Interior  Department  personnel  was 
the  spirit  of  good  American  democracy  fostered  by 
the  mingling  of  secretary,  commissioner,  division 
chief  and  plain,  every-day  clerk  upon  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  of  friendly  acquaintance  on  the  floor  of  the 
Home  Club.  Secretary  Lane  himself  was  often  at 
the  club  of  evenings,  chatting  with  his  fellow-em¬ 
ployees  of  the  government,  although  arrayed  in  the 
Immaculate  attire  befitting  the  high  station  of  a 
Cabinet  officer.  Mr.  Lane  sought  out  merit  where 
he  could  find  it,  and  one  evening  was 
devoted  to  listeniug  to  the  recitations  of 
Vacliel  Lindsay,  the  “nature  poet”  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  who  was  taken  in  hand 
and  introduced  to  the  club  ip  generous 
style  by  the  Secretary.  Everything  pos¬ 
sible  was  done  to  encourage  each  mem¬ 
ber  and  participant  to  do  his  best.  Of 
course  the  fine  personality  of  Mr.  Lane 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
movement,  but  without  merit  of  its  own, 
the  movement  could  not  have  kept  up 
as  it  did,  and  is  still  doing.  The  spirit 
of  cooperation  was  good  to  see.  The 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  himself,  E.  J.  Ayers  of  New 
Jersey,  who  had  come  up  from  the  ranks 
to  that  position,  the  direct,  administra¬ 
tive  officer  over  5,000  or  more  employ¬ 
ees,  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  cooperative  store,  like  the  writer, 
who  was  an  ordinary  clerk  in  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Office.  Comptroller  Ryan  presided 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Cooperation  Committee 
with  the  same  acumen  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  approached  the  large  problems  of  the 
national  reclamation  projects  in  the  arid  West, 
and  other  high  officers  of  the  Department  lent 
their  valuable  talents  and  experience  to  work¬ 
ing  out  the  various  plans  of  club  management. 
The  dues  were  fixed  at  only  50  cents  per 
month,  or  $5  a  year  in  advance,  with  .$1  admission 
fee.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  members  who  pa¬ 
tronized  the  cooperative  buying  system  of  the  club 
saved  several  times  the  cost  of  membership  during 
the  year.  Valuable  assistance  in  management  was 
also  given  by  women  clerks  of  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  Department,  showing  that  there  is  fine  native 
talent  in  the  female  contingent  of  the  civil  service. 
-  PURCHASING  COMMITTEES.— It  was  early 
seen  that  cooperative  buying  was  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  functions  of  the  club,  and  President  Lane 
selected  for  that  purpose  a  committee  consisting 
of  E.  J.  Ayers  and  W.  A.  Ryan.  The  former,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Jersey,  born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  in 
addition  to  the  executive  ability  which  raised  him 
to  the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  knew  the  methods  of  marketing  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  native  State;  while  Mr.  Ryan,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  Lane  when  the  latter  was  head  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  an  expert 
in  the  science  of  marketing  in  its  wider  phases. 
Having  been  instrumental  in  fixing  the  express 
rates  now  in  effect,  Mr.  Ryan  very  naturally  turned 
to  the  express  companies  for  aid  in  bringing  sup¬ 
plies  to  Washington  for  members  of  the  club.  A 
contract  was  made  with  one  company  to  bring  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  from  a  town  in  North  Carolina.  Soon 
there  were  orders  enough  from  members  to  amount 
to  nearly  2.000  dozen  eggs  and  1.000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  week.  The  money  was  collected  in  advance, 


and  transmitted,  with  the  orders,  by  wire,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  prompt  service  and  cash  trade,  a  benefit  all 
around.  The  butter  and  eggs  were  at  first,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  various  bureaus,  but  afterwards  at  the 
homes  of  members  by  the  club  automobile,  at  a 
.saving  of  25  to  40  per  cent,  over  the  regular  local 
market  price  for  produce  of  the  same  quality,  in 
Winter;  as  warm  weather  approached,  the  saving 
was  less,  but  still  worth  while.  A  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  was  receiving  a  small  salary  in  another 
department,  was  employed  at  $150  per  month,  and 
a  few  cents  added  to  each  pound  of  butter  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  eggs  paid  bis  salary  and  the  cost  of  a  small 
delivery  automobile,  as  well  as  the  hire  of  help. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION.— In  the  Spring 
of  1015,  the  Cooperative  Commiuee  of  the  Home 
Chib  organized  in  earnest,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Comptroller  Ryan,  who  selected  his  members 
from  the  nine  bureaus  of  the  department,  with  the 
intention  of  extending  the  system  to  the  saving  of 
money  on  everything  that  members  had  to  buy,  in¬ 
cluding  clothing  as  well  as  food.  A  chief  of  divis¬ 
ion  in  the  Indian  Bureau  was  made  chairman  of  a 
sub-committee  on  marketing  “from  factory  to  con¬ 
sumer";  and  there  were  a  dozen  other  sub-commit¬ 
tees,  including  one  on  food  supply,  of  which  the 
writer  was  made  chairman,  representing  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Bureau.  For  some  time  the  feeling  had  been 
growing  that  President  Lane’s  idea  of  enlisting 
other  departments  besides  his  own  in  this  movement 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  a  leading  employee,  Mr. 
Cowhick,  of  the  Reclamation  Office,  was  selected  as 
chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  interest  all  other 
department  clerks  in  cooperative  buying,  on  the 
principle  the  more  members  enlisted,  the  greater 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  purchasing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  supplies.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  ten 


thousand  clerks,  most  of  them  heads  of  families, 
might  be  found  willing  to  enter  the  fold  of  co¬ 
operative  buyers,  and  that  each  of  them  in  that 
way  might  save  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
living  expense,  thus  providing  them  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  promotion  in  income,  as  well  as  with  the  best 
of  things  to  live  upon,  delivered  at  their  own  doors. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  committees  served 
without  any  pay,  and  worked  only  out  of  office 
hours,  so  as  not  iu  any  way  to  interfere  with  their 
official  duties.  The  writer  went  to  work  as  chair¬ 
man  of  his  sub-committee  on  food  supply  by  select¬ 
ing  a  member  from  each  of  the  nine  bureaus.  Pat¬ 
ent  and  Pension  offices,  Geological  Survey,  etc. 
There  were  several  women  among  them,  as  it  was 
at  once  realized  that  women,  who  are  so  closely 
connected  with  household  affairs  everywhere, 
should  have  a  prominent  part  in  a  movement  like 
this.  One  member  was  asked  to  communicate  with 
canning  factories;  another  with  millers,  and  an¬ 
other  with  wholesale  dealers  in  fish,  etc.,  and  an¬ 
other  looked  after  the  meat  problem,  while  one  was 
delegated  to  get  in  touch  with  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  especially  those  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  Washington.  lindsay  s.  perkins. 


Apples  Go  Wrong  In  Storage 

What  causes  apples  to  wither  and  become  covered 
with  black  spots?  They  are  Stored  iu  a  bouse  cellar 
with  a  concrete  floor,  covered  with  paper  and  are  lying 
on  paper.  The  cellar  is  absolutely  dry,  and  the  apples 
were  perfect  when  put  in.  L.  S. 

'Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

HREE  things  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  keep  ap¬ 
ples  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  They 
must  be  in  the  right  condition  when  picked.  They 
must  be  protected  from  too  much  drying.  They  must 
be  protected  from  attacks  of  fungi  (rots  and  molds). 

An  apple  is  ready  to  be  picked  when  it  is  fully 
mature  but  before  it  is  “dead  ripe.”  it  should  he 
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free  from  extensive  bruises  and  from  diseases.  Small 
bruises  where  the  skin  is  not  broken  will  dry  over 
and  cause  no  trouble  in  most  cases,  hut  in  some  va¬ 
rieties  (the  Northern  Spy  is  a  conspicuous  example) 
which  have  a  very  juicy,  tender  flesh  and  a  tender 
skin,  the  slightest  bruise  is  likely  to  allow  the  rot 
fungi  to  enter.  Tn  New  York  State  the  two  most 
serious  apple  diseases  are  “scab"  and  "Baldwin 
spot”  or  "shot-hole  fungus.”  The  latter  appears 
usually  on  overgrown  specimens  of  mauy  of  our 
Winter  apples,  especially  where  they  have  grown  in 
the  shade  on  the  lower  side  of  the  limbs,  and  in  our 
orchards  it  sometimes  seems  to  he  perhaps  asso¬ 
ciated  with  slight  aphis  injury.  This  may  be  acci¬ 
dental,  and  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large, 
tender,  juicy  specimens  grow  in  the  same  sheltered 
situations  where  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  air 
as  are  favorable  to  the  life  of  plant  lice.  This  injury 
has  the  appearance  of  small  depressed  patches 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  small 
brown  spot  under  the  skin.  They  much  resemble 
bruises  caused  by  hail  except  that  they  are  smaller 
and  usually  more  numerous.  Iu  storage  the  brown 
area  extends  through  the  flesh  of  the  apple  to  the 
core  and  appears  as  bitter  brown  streaks  about  as 
large  as  the  lead  of  u  pencil.  The  apple  scab  first 
appears  on  the  apple  as  a  small  grayish  raised  spot 
in  the  thin  waxy  outer  skin  or  epidermis.  When 
this  gets  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the 
epidermis  begins  to  break  and  roll  back,  and  the 
trouble  appeal's  as  a  black  spot.  When  this  gets 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  the  center  usu¬ 
ally  begins  to  heal  up  and  we  have  the  condition 
sometimes  called  “fish  eyes.”  In  some  varieties, 
notably  Pen  Davis  and  Gano,  the  healing  may  he 
complete  and  the  sear  appear  as  a  golden  wart 
which  is  one  of  the  usual  marks  of  these  varieties. 

In  storage  scab  spots  which  have  not 
developed  enough  to  show  when  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  picked  may  grow  and  injure 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  greatly. 
The  scab  fungus  itself  does  not  injure 
the  apple  for  use  except  as  it.  spoils  the 
appearance,  but  it  gives  a  chance  for 
various  rot  fungi  to  get  through  the 
epidermis  and  destroy  the  fruit. 

Apples  stored  iu  a  dry  cellar  without 
very  good  protection  are  almost  sure 
to  dry  out  so  much  as  to  he  too  with¬ 
ered  to  he.  very  good  to  eat.  The  air 
around  each  apple  should  he  as  nearly 
saturated  with  moisture  all  the  time  as 
possible.  Pits  and  ordinary  methods  of 
storage  in  barrels  meet  these  conditions 
well  but,  have  other  objections.  Ap¬ 
ples  stored  in  bulk  in  pits  in  contact 
with  the  earth  are  likely  to  lose  flavor 
and  become  “earthy.”  Storage  in  pits 
and  in  ordinary  barrel  methods  does  not 
protect  the  perfect  apples  from  fungi. 

The  tough,  waxy  epidermis  of  an  apple  is  a  good 
protection  against  most  of  the  rot.  fungi,  but.  if  a  per¬ 
fect  apple  lies  against  a  rotten  one  sooner  or  later 
the  fungus  will  lie  able  to  grow  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  good  one  and  destroy  it.  Wrapping 
each  apple  in  x»uper  as  it  is  placed  in  the  barrel  is 
a  great  help  iu  keeping  the  apples  from  decay.  I 
have  read  recently,  but  cannot  now  find  the  refer¬ 
ence,  that  some  experimenters  have  found  that  pack¬ 
ing  the  wrapped  apples  in  clean  oak  sawdust  so  that 
the  apples  were  separated  by  a  half  inch  or  more 
of  the  sawdust  in  each  case  prolonged  the  season 
of  the  apples  many  months.  As  T  remember  it  late 
Fall  apples,  such  as  King  and  Wealthy,  were  kept 
in  good  condition  until  the  following  August. 

If  cold  storage  is  available  it  is  a  great  help  in 
keeping  apples  sound.  The  temperature  should  be 
as  low  as  it  can  be  kept  without  freezing  the  ap¬ 
ples.  A  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  usual.  This  is,  of  course,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  room  and  the  center  of  the  barrel 
is  always  warmer.  For  this  reason  the  apples  can¬ 
not  lie  kept  in  cold  storage  forever.  Frozen  meats 
can  he  kept  for  years  and  be  perfectly  sound  if  eaten 
very  soon  after  being  thawed  out,  hut  fruit  which 
cannot  he  frozen  without,  injury  can  seldom  be 
kept  iu  cold  storage  more  than  a  few  months. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

It.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Weed  evidently  refers  to  the  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  at 
Burlington.  It  records  a  number  of  successful  ex¬ 
periments  iu  keeping  apples. 

Bread  for  Hogs 

N  O.  J.  Maigne’s  farm,  in  Fittsford,  Vt.,  about 
100  bogs  are  raised  and  marketed  every  year. 
The  problem  of  feeding  this  number  of  swine  is  im¬ 
portant  and  to  prepare  them  for  market  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  food.  The  large  bakeries  in  New 
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York  City  deliver  fresh  bread  to  grocery  stores 
and  other  places  in  large  quantities  every  day. 
What  is  left  or  unsold  is  1  .trough t  to  the  bakeries  by 
the  delivery  wagons  every  day.  It  is  then  broken 
ni»  and  placed  on  top  of  the  ovens,  where  it  remains 
Several  days  until  thoroughly  dried  or  until  all  the 
moisture  is  driven  out  Of  the  pieces.  It  is  then 
placed  in  bags  and  sold  in  carload  lots  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fancy  chicken  feed  or  elsewhere  to 
supply  the  demand.  Its  cost  per  ton  at  the  present 
time  including  freight  is  less  than  meal,  so  it  may 
he  fed  to  stock  to  advantage.  For  pigs  it  is  given 
with  skim-milk  or  may  be  fed  to  hens  or  cows 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  makes  a  desirable 
food.  Although  not  as  good  for  producing  fat,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  small  percentage  of  protein  it  contains, 
stock  thrives  on  it  and  does  well.  Slum-milk  is 
carried  to  the  hog  house  at  the  Maigne  farm  by 
means  of  an  iron  pipe  from  the  cow  barn,  a  distance 
of  ten  rods.  w.  n.  G. 


The  Light  of  the  Moon 

Are  the  last  quarters  and  first  quarter  of  the  moon 
called  the  dark  of  the  moon,  or  what  part  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  moon  are  called  the  dark  of  the  moon? 
Does  frost  do  most  damage  to  growing  crops  in  the 
light  or  dark  of  moon?  Mas.  s.  J. 

Montana. 

HE  moon,  you  know,  has  no  light  of  its  own;  it 
merely  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun.  Some  part  of 
the  moon  is  always  lighted  up  by  Ihe  sun.  hut  there 
is  a  time  when  we  can’t  see  that  lighted  side.  This 
is  during  that  part  of  its  trip  about  the  earth  when 
it  gets  exactly  between  us  and  ihe  sun;  the  lighted 
side  is  then  toward  the  sun  and  away  from  us,  and 
we  see  nothing.  This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  beginning  of  the  first  quarters,  or  at  “new 
moon."  The  dark  side  of  the  moon  being  turned 
toward  us,  we  are  in  “the  dark  of  Ihe  moon.”  As 
the  moon  emerges  from  its  position  between  us  and 
the  sun.  we  begin  to  see  one  edge  of  its  lighted  side 
as  a  half  circle;  this  elvseent  grows  wider  and 
wider  as  the  moon  works  around  to  where  we  can 
see  more  and  more  of  its  lighted  side,  and  finally, 
when  the  moon  gets  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  from  Ihe  sun,  the  sun  shines  past  us  and 
lights  iqi  the  whole  side  of  the  moon  that  is  turned 
toward  us.  We  then  have  full  moon :  llie  time  when 
we  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light  from  if.  or 
the  “light  of  the  moon.”  This  period  is  at  the  end 
of  llu*  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  quarters. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  growing  crops  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  It  is  customary  to  laugh  at 
tiie  idea  that  it  has  any,  as  superstition.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  sun’s  rays  have  everything  to  do 
with  life  and  growth  :  hut  for  the  sun,  life  would 
he  quickly  blotted  out .  Tt  seems  not  unreasonable, 
then,  to  think  that  the  sun’s  rays  when  reflected  to 
ns  from  the  moon,  and  received  at  second  hand,  may 
have  more  power  than  we  know.  At  any  rate,  let 
those  who  say  lhal  they  have  none  prove  it.  I  know 
of  no  reason  to  think  that  frosts  of  equal  severity 
do  more  harm  at  one  time  than  at  another,  so  far 
as  the  moon  is  concerned.  m.  b.  d. 

Alfalfa  in  a  Maryland  Orchard 

I  have  an  orchard  I  would  like  to  put  down  in  grass. 
There  are  old  apple  trees,  also  a  lot  of  young  ones 
planted  about  seven  years  ago.  l'art  of  ground  is  in 
fair  condition,  has  been  used  for  truck  and  rye.  Could 
I  plant  Alfalfa  in  it  or  would  it  take  too  much  from  the 
trees?  1  have  been  told  the  ground  has  to  be  in  pretty 
good  condition  for  it  to  catch.  F.  j.  a. 

North  East.  Md. 

KAOTICATj  experience  in  growing  Alfalfa  in 
this  State  does  not  encourage  seeding  anything 
hut  good,  clear  funning  land  to  this  crop.  Land 


used  for  such  purposes  should  he  capable  of  yielding 
oh  bushels  of  corn,  and  should  be  cropped  only  to 
Alfalfa.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  satisfactory  or 
profitable  hay  crop  where  conditions  are  right,  nor 
of  one  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  greater  failure  or 
disappointment  where  poor  land  is  used  or  the 
1> reparation  is  poor.  I  would  not  think  of  seeding 
a  young  orchard  or  an  old  one  either  to  Alfalfa.  I 
would  recommend  your  planning  to  seed  it  to  Al¬ 
falfa  next  August.  In  the  meantime  get  it  as  free 
from  weeds  as  possible,  have  it  limed  at  the  rate 
of  a  ton  of  burned  lime  to  the  /icre,  or  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  inocu¬ 
lated.  Y'ou  have  in  Cecil  County  a  County  Dem¬ 
onstration  Agent.  D.  F.  Marsh.  Elkton,  Md.  One  Of 
the  lines  of  work  he  is  following  is  the  introduction 
of  Alfalfa  growing.  I  would  advise  your  getting  in 
touch  with  him  before  deciding  whether  or  not  you 
can  profitably  grow  Alfalfa.  As  for  your  orchard,  a. 
better  crop  for  if  would  he  Crimson  clover,  but  if 
you  have  not  sown  anything  as  yet.  rye  at  the  rate 
of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  will  answer  the 
purpose  if  you  want  a  cover  crop.  If  you  are  trying 
to  grow  a  crop  of  hay  and  a  crop  of  apples  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  don't  do  it.  Either  try  to 
raise  a  profitable  crop  of  apples,  improving  the 
land  with  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas,  or  cut  down 
the  trees  and  prepare  your  land  for  seeding  to  hay 
next  August,  either  Alfalfa  or  a  mixture  with  Al¬ 
falfa  in  it.  Make  use  of  your  County  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agent.  If  may  he  that  he  can  be  helpful  to  you 
iu  improving  your  apple  crop  as  well  as*  in  giving 
practical  help  in  starting  an  Alfalfa  field.  e.  b. 


Are  Express  Companies  Responsible  ? 

WE  find  if  very  difficult  and  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  claims  for  damages  from 
the  express  company.  Damages  are  mostly  in  empty 
egg  eases  and  poultry  shipping  crates  returning, 
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also  iu  small  shipments  of  eggs.  \Yc  have  lost  sev¬ 
eral  customers  whom  we  were  shipping  l“-dozen 
cases  of  eggs  because  of  regular  breakage.  We 
have  not  found  it  practicable  to  ship  this  sized  case, 
except  when  the  receiver  has  been  up  and  doing  for 
damages.  One  person  to  whom  we  ship  in  Syracuse 
has  lost  several  cases,  and  one  30-dozeu  case  was 
received  in  good  order  apparently;  when  opened  was 
found  to  have  about  five  dozen  eggs  missing  and 
about  an  equal  number  cracked.  Evidently  the  case 
had  been  cleaned  up  and  repacked,  but  in  all  cases 
of  breakage  or  loss  at  this  ollice  an  agent  has  been 
called  upon  to  inspect  the  damage,  ami  loss  has  been 
paid  at  once.  The  express  company  cannot  he  aware 
that  they  have  an  office  so  honestly  conducted. 

When  we  attempt  to  collect  damages  at  our  of¬ 
fice,  although  our  agent,  knows  just  what  damage 
there  is  in  goods  we  receive,  and  just  what  condition 
our  eggs  are  in  when  shipped,  the  express  company 
requires  us  to  make  out  affidavit  sworn  to  before 
notary  public  for  each  separate  claim.  One  time 
we  put  several  claims,  amounting  to  about  $5, 
in  one  affidavit.  It  was  returned,  and  we  were  re¬ 
quired  tn  make  out  three  or  four  affidavits  to  cover 
this  amount. 

Over  one  year  ago  we  had  considerable  breakage 
in  regular  30-dozen  cases  to  New  York.  After  sev¬ 
eral  months  we  secured  most  of  the  claims,  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  breakage  in  several 
hundred  cases  which  we  have  shipped  to  New  York. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  holding  broilers  and 
fowls  for  shipping  at  a  loss  daily  because  the  ex¬ 
press  company  does  not  return  shipping  crates.  Out 
commission  man  sends  us  the  original  receipt  show¬ 
ing  that  crates  have  been  delivered  to  express  com¬ 
pany,  hut  it  is  weeks  before  the  crates  are  delivered 
here,  if  at  all.  Out  of  the  last  10  returned  we  have 
received  hut  two.  We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  of  making  express  companies  deliver  goods 


within  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  also  if  they  can 
require  us  to  make  separate  affidavits  as  stated. 

New  York.  f.  e.  u. 

R.  X.-Y. — As  we  have  explained,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  no  authority  to  compel 
the  express  companies  to  be  careful,  accommodating 
or  efficient.  Their  rates  can  be  overhauled  and  reg¬ 
ulated.  hut  not  their  conduct!  In  respect  t<>  the 
service  they  give  the  public  they  stand  about  the 
same  as  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  selling  or  deliv¬ 
ering  goods,  except  that  the  public  can  quit  buying 
of  people  who  do  not  serve  them  properly,  while  for 
many  kinds  of  packages  the  express  companies  have 
a  virtual  monopoly.  Some  of  these  companies  are 
improving  their  service,  and  are  accommodating. 
Others  seem  to  he  indifferent  and  make  little  effort  to 
please.  We  see  no  remedy  except  enlarging  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that 
these  public  carriers  will  be  compelled  to  give  fair 
service. 


A  Talk  About  Crop  Rotation 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  considered  a  good  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  for  wheat?  We  raise  the  following:  Po¬ 
tatoes.  oats.  corn,  buckwheat  and  also  wheat.  Last  Fall 
we  plowed  an  out  field  for  the  wheat,  but  were  advised 
by  a  lrieud  to  put  wheat  in  sod  ground.  8.  J.  it.  s. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

HERE  are  many  good  crop  rotation  systems. 
The  best  rotation  may  or  may  not  have  been 
formulated,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  ideals 
and  opinions  on  the  subject.  However,  the  best 
one  for  the  individual  is  the  one  that  contains  the 
desired  crops.  A  leguminous  crop  of  some  sort 
should  enter  and  be  a  prominent  part  of  every  rota¬ 
tion.  as  the  foundation  for  the  system.  The  crops 
should  he  so  chosen  and  fitted  into  the  rotation  that 
the  work  will  he  spread  out  over  the  season,  thus 
avoiding,  so  far  as  practical,  one  crop  interfering 
with  another. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  markets  and  conditions 
are  either  constantly  or  gradually  changing,  to  such 
an  extent  that  crop  system  changes  are  frequently 
advisable.  For  instance  in  my  own  case.  ISO*  to 
into,  our  crop  rotation  was  wheat,  clover  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  a  three-yea r- rotation.  Gradual  success  with 
Alfalfa  has  caused  a  change  to  wheat.  Alfalfa,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  potatoes,  now  a  four-year  rotation.  This 
caused  the  farm  to  lie  changed  from  three  fields  to 
four  divisions.  After  much  thought  and  discussion 
this  change  seemed  wise.  Whether  it  is  only  time 
and  experience  can  determine.  However,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times  appear  to  he  a  rotation  in  which 
a  cultivated  crop  like  corn,  potatoes  or  beans  pre¬ 
cedes  the  wheat  crop,  thus  avoiding  the  expensive 
plowing  and  complete  preparation.  While  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn,  potatoes  or  beans,  these  cultivations  are 
also  a  past-preparation  for  the  following  wheat. 

Evidently  the  man  who  stated  <>at  stubble  was  no 
good  for  wheat  was  undoubtedly  a  novice.  Anyway, 
what  crop  slmuhl  follow  oats?  A  sod.  especially  a 
clover  or  Alfalfa  sod,  is  ideal  for  any  crop,  but 
more  particularly  so  for  a  cultivated  crop.  Many 
farmers  at  present,  while  sowing  oats  in  Spring, 
are  also  seeding  to  clover  and  Alfalfa  with  success 
and  gratifying  results.  T.  e.  martix. 


They  toll  <>f  an  Angus  bull  at  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  which  sold  for  $1000.  Within 
throe  months  the  now  owner  sold  him  for  $5000.  Do 
the  boy  graduates  at  that  college  run  up  in  similar 
value? 


Wheal,  Rye  and  Graham  Bread  for  Hoc:  Feeding.  Fig.  526 
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SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACRI,  CHEM.  CO. 


A  Big  Potato  Convention 

There  will  be  a  big  State  convention 
and  potato  show  at  Kan  Claire,  Wi&,  No¬ 
vember  21-24.  Wisconsin  rather  leads 
the  country  in  its  efforts  to  organize  and 
develop  the  potato  industry.  There  are 
many  local  associations  of  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  that  State,  and  they  have  now 
formed  a  State.  Association  which  will 
hold  this  show.  The  object  is  to  bring 
potato  growers  together  so  that  they  may 
talk  matters  over,  adopt  certain  speci¬ 
mens  or  types  of  varieties,  standardize 
their  product,  and  thus  be  able  to  give  a 
form  of  State  guarantee  to  both  edible 
and  seed  potatoes  which  are  sent  out 
from  Wisconsin.  There  is  great  public 


The  pictures,  Fig.  522,  page  1276,  show 
better  than  a  long  description  a  tool  use¬ 
ful  for  many  things,  and  the  best  we 
know  for  taking  down  old  fence.  It  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  %-incli  octagon  tool 
steel  about  a  foot  loug,  hut  a  blacksmith 
could  make  one  from  almost  any  piece 
of  steel  which  would  do  the  work  fairly 
well.  In  use  the  tool  is  driven  behind  the 
wire,  but  over  the  staple,  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  pried  out  or  is  cut  off.  Iu 
chestnut  wood  most'  of  the  staples  can 
be  pulled  without  much  injury,  but  in 
locust  most  of  them  would  be  cut  off. 

In  pulling  out  fence  posts  we  hitch 
a  chain  close  to  the  ground,  pass  5t  over 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  old  knotty  post 


Peaches  Mean  Prosperity 

especially  Harrison  Quality  Peaches.  We  have 
inilliona  of  pencil,  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Hardy  growth,  free  from  disease,  and 
true  to  name.  livery  poo  genuine  Harrison-grown 
and  budded  from  bearing  orchards.  We  pack 
with  great  care,  and  ship  by  freight,  express,  or 
parcel  post.  Large  or  small  orders. 

Plan  at  once  for  fall  planting.  Write  today  for 
out  catalog  and  s.oeeial  prices.  Backed  by  more  than 
a  23  years’  experience. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
m.Jto/JL  BERLIN,  MD. 


MALONEY  TREES 

F  Fruit, Nut, Or&tniohl.ilTrccu. Viiiou  «n<l 
tsl.ru In  t,r  rail  l.lsntlnc,  hanly  upland 
stork  grown  litem  tea  *»  re  nurseries,  tlm 
Uno-.nl  la  KewVutk, au>l n. Id  acwliolenalo 
— *.iid  eg  our  1.1  ^  nee  vnulueno,  It  lulis 
wtiy  Maloney  Quality  plus  33  yours  or 
Ntuseiy  ill t1'* i  lulu*  n.ouho  trig  future 
protiio.  It’s  free; mitt  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
29  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Osnsville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


FALL  Planting 

Only  Perfect  sptieimpns  of  perfectly 
\  IMiiuftu,  well  rooter},  true  from  discfi«n, 

and  true  to  liotno  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Hum.  Cherry,  And  Uuince  Trcr* 
Small  f-Yullf  find  OrimmeijUils.  Every 
V  Ln-e  nhnnlutoly 

Serwiforoor  lUtnloj^FiOW  and  Invest!* 
irate  our  fttock  utuJ  price  s*.  Your  mure 
on  a  povtal  will  brfn#  It  by  retuiii  mud. 

Kelly  Br<x».  Wholesale  Nurseries 
*  27  Main  St.,  OMIfvJHe,  N.  Y. 

’ll  Never  Heart!  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


The  leading  market  pear:  sold  last  season  at  $0  a  barrel. 
Fruit  large  ami  delicious.  Tree  hardy  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
send  for  Krnaor’t  Troo  Book  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches. 
Plums,  Cherties,  and  other  fruits.  Write  today. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERf.  Inc...  126  Main  St..  Ceneseo.  N.Y. 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  ShadeTrees,  Eic.T«d  IhT? 

small  fruit  plant  Rdirrot  from  m»r-*>ry  to  you.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Cat.  free.  G.E.  BUNTING  ft  SON,  Bei 5. Selbydlle.Otl. 


:MiiiiiiitiiiiiMiuiimiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiitiMiriiii>«..tiuiiii*r 

B  = 

Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List  1 


LATEST  MARKET  METHODS  Kf3fsFE 

to  grow  and  market  fruit  at  paying  prices.  A 
practical,  handsome  illustrated  monthly.  Trial 
subscription  3  months  for  TO  cts.  Address 
AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER.  Box  321,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


s  W  F  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  IT  as 

■  lihehcr  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
\£  \Vrlt43  for  prloc*  un.l  information. 

»  “  »  V  t  rC  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


interest  in  the  matter,  not  only  in  Eau 
Claire  but  in  every  potato-growing  coun¬ 
ty.  The  meeting  will  he  held  in-  a  large 
hall,  with  ample  room  for  exhibits,  and 
these  will  include  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  show  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  for  preparing  potatoes  as  food.  Who 
would  have  thought  a  dozen  years  ago 
that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  a 
great  State  convention  and  show  could 
be  held  with  nothing  but  potatoes  as  the 
inaguet  or  drawing  card?  Yet  here  it  is 
being  worked  out,  and  will  he  carried 
through  to  a  great  success.  Among  the 
exhibits  will  he  a  full  assortment  of  po¬ 
tato  machinery.  Planters  and  diggers 
and  potato  cultivators  are  of  course  well 
understood  by  most  growers,  but  now  we 
have  a  development  in  graders  and  sort¬ 
ers,  and  in  large  machines  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  potatoes.  These  will 
all  be  shown  in  operation.  Some  coun¬ 
ties  of  Wisconsin  are  making  Strong  ef¬ 
forts  to  excel  in  the  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  standard  varieties  of  potatoes.  They 
produce  very  high  quality  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  Rural  New-Yorker,  Triumph,  Early 
Ohio,  and  Irish  Cobbler,  as  well  as  others, 
and  they  have  worked  out  good  rules  for 
inspecting  seed  potatoes  and  grant  a 
State  certificate.  Among  other  interest¬ 
ing  things  they  have  found  various  well 
marked  types  in  the  different  standard 
varieties. 

For  instance,  on  the  large  poster  which 
is  used  to  advertise  this  meeting  there 
are  pictured  15  types  of  the  well-known 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Of  this  it  is  stated 
that  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  S,  11  and  15  are  de¬ 
sirable  types,  while  Nos.  2,  7,  12  and  13 
are  not  so  desirable.  To  most  potato 
growers  a  variety  is  a  variety  without 
much  regard  to  type  or  family.  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  however,  they  are  working  this 
down,  and  are  developing  a  thorough 
knowledge  regarding  the  matter.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  of  our  potato  grow¬ 
ing  readers  will  find  much  value  at  this 
big  State  convention. 


A  Staple  Puller 

On  page  716.  R.  II.  S.  suggests  the 
use  of  a  “fence  tool’*  in  the  form  of 
heavy  pliers  as  the  best,  thing  for  pulling 
staples  in  an  old  fence.  Possibly  he 
knows  of  one  which  will  work.  Wo  do 
not.  We  have  tried  several  styles,  and 
have  yet  to  see  one  that  will  pull  a  sta¬ 
ple  that  has  been  driven  in  at  all  tightly. 


which  will  not  split,  and  drive  the  team 
away  until  the  post  comes  out.  One  man 
is  needed  to  steady  the  loose  post  until 
the  strain  comes  on  it,  and  to  help  hook 
chain,  etc.  The  device  suggested  by  R. 
H.  S.  would  be  better  if  made  strong 
enough.  Two  horses  with  such  a  rig 
should  life  any  post  not  set  more  than 
four  feet  deep.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Lime  in  Henhouse 

Is  lime  good  to  sprinkle  on  the  floor  of 
a  henhouse?  Some  one  told  me  it  was 
not.  L.  J.  L. 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Whoever  told  you  that  lime  should  Dot 
be  sprinkled  in  the  henhouse  knew  just 
what  he  was  talking  about.  The  trouble 
is  that  slaked  lime  when  mixed  with  hen 
manure,  brings  about  a  chemical  change. 
It  sets  free  the  ammonia  in  the  manure. 
This  ammonia  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure,  and  never  should  be 
wasted  in  this  way.  Land  plaster,  sifted 
coal  ashes,  or  fine  road  dust  will  be 
much  better  for  sprinkling  over  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Ground  limestoue  may  answer,  as 
there  would  nut  he  much  loss  of  ammonia 
when  it  was  used  hut  we  think  it  safer 
to  advise  against  the  use  of  auy  lime  or 
wood  ashes  for  this  purpose.  Road  dust 
or  sifted  coal  ashes  will  be  better. 

BIG  BARGAINS  NOW 

6  to  8  H.P.  Engine  $147,50  fiSl 

Saw  Bench  and  Saw  ■ 


4to6H.p.  nr 
ENGINE,  SAW  V 
BENCH  and  \ 

saw  $12475 


6  to  8  H.P.  ENGINE  COM¬ 
PLETE  ON  WHEELS  with 
SAW  and  BELT  $19700 


MONEY  TALKS  and  it  talks  mighty  loud  when  you 
sec  tho  unheard  of  prices  we  are  quoting  on  tlio  hig 
husky,  simple,  powerful  HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES. 
Wo  call  them  Ttcavi-Duti  because  there  ia  no  work 
too  hard  for  them,  nothing  they  won’t  do.  Set  them 
at  work  on  tho  heaviest,  and  hardest,  work  you  have 
to  do  and  they  will  he  right  mi  the  ioh  every  day  in 
the  week  and  every  week  in  the  vear.  We  want  you 
to  see  the  engines;  we  want,  you  to  know  what  they 
will  do  for  you  As  soon  as  you  read  < his.  send  for 
eataiog  and  learn  why  wo  can  soli  YOP  an  engine 
fur  lets  than  half  what  any  other  enneern  can  give 
you  the  same  class  of  engine  for.  Just  think  of  U — 
a  cQlniilele  sawing  ouUH  with  the  big,  husky  E  to  8 
H  P.  IIEAVI  PUT)  KNCIXK.  a  truck,  a  saw  outfit, 
licit,  nil  ready  for  work  and  ouly  1197.00.  with  a 
SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  IF  YOU  ARE  THE 
FIRST  BUYER  IN  VOIR  LOCALITY.  ACT  RIGHT 
NOW.  GET  'THE  CATALOG  AND  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FER  TODAY.  ALL  SIZES  AT  Sl’ECIAL  PRICE 
IF  YOU  ACT  QUICKLY'. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  St„  New  York  City. 


Before  you  order  Fall  stock — before  you 
plant-get  the  Collins’  FREE  GUIDE 
yv  r  includes  the  best  apples  and  pears  for 
Fall  planting — shows  how  to  make,  your 
f  orchard  pay  from  the  first  year  on 

Write  today  for  out  moderate  prices  on  most 
dependable  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  evergreens,  etc. 


Pleasant  Valley  /K  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 
Nurseries  Box  31  Moorestown,  N.  J.  0 

- rrZmM*  lm(iniMllllniMl|iMllllH<UI»fllin»MMt|»miMlltM»HlllV^ 


SooTSoopeacp^reesI 


Bn:  drop  m  prior*.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
millions  of  i  rruM,  all  rubs  ami  plants.  New  price 
list  Hud  catalog  reiuly. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSFRY,  Bat  129,  Wevtmmiter,  Md. 


Fifteen  Types  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Potato.  Fig.  527 


j  &S>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

Address,  Department  "AT* 

f  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City  | 
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'*  Here  is  a  ladder  of  carefully  selected 
timber  that  gets  oil  the  fruit  on  all  the 
branches.  Never  injures  twigs  of  next 
year’s  fruit  buds,  because  it  never  rests 
against  them.  Mounted  on  a  light,  strong, 
easily  portable  steel  truck.  One  man 
moves  it  easily.  Holds  a  weight  of  600 
lbs.  Can’l  tilt  or  tip.  Makes  fruit  pick¬ 
ing  absolutely  safe. 

The 


Maloneys* 
FREE 


TREE 


CATALOG 


Ready 


Destroy  Smuts 

Cleanse  all  seed  grains  with  For¬ 
maldehyde  solution  before  plant¬ 
ing  as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 
It  prevents  scab  and  black-leg  dis¬ 
eases  of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc. 

FORM&LDEHyDE 

To  fie  Farmer's  Friend 

Every  farmer  who  is  in  business  for 
big  profits  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  it  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  centiUreats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Our  new  Hand 
Book  is  free — write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Safety  Ladder 


showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  ior  securing  subscriptions  to 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


pays  for  itself  by  saving  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  by  making  picking  easier 
and  faster  and  by  obviating  all  personal 
danger  or  liability  therefor.  Just  as  con¬ 
venient  for  pruning  and  spraying  as  for 
picking.  Ideal  for  Orchards,  City  Parks 
and  large  Country  Estates.  Can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  20  foot  scaffold.  Sent  on  1 0 
days'  approval,  and  guaranteed.  If  not  all 
we  represent,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Save  Your  Crop 


The  Safety  Ladder  Company 
601  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


APPLE  BARRELS 

ouglily  seasoned  stock.  Itobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 
grown  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Leading  standard  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANIS.  FRUIT 
TRFFS.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS.  Uatalocue  free. 
Harry  L.  Squires.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Raspberry  Plants 

50  cits,  per  dozen,  12.50  per  100,  by  Parcel  Post;  $10 
per  l,0ii(l,  via  Express.  V.  S.  Pratt,  Athol,  Mass. 

Small  Fruif  Planlc  Hust  varieties  Northern  grown 
OmdlirruiirianTS  rum, berry,  Blackberry, Currant. 

Gooseberry  ami  Grape  for  Fall  setting.  GEO.  AIKEN.  Putney,  VI. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  L°,I 

A  ngOBt,  September  mid  October  settings.  Layer 
plants  from  110  ilirTurent  varieties,  including  Fall- 
betmng.  twnU  tar  catalog,  J.KcmotdHhl,Oei>t.2.RliuJeidJlerMd. 

Russian  Pilkus  SeedRyo  SjSSRSwISwf.i'pS 

bn.  Supply  limited.  Claverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


General  Farm  Topics 


RIEND 


Efce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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New  England  Notes 


The  Clothcraft 
label  in  your  clothes 
is  like  a  return  ticket. 
It  starts  at  a  point  of 
Complete  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  brings  you 
back  to  the  starting 
point.  For  when 
you’re  all  through 
— when  the  suit  has 
done  its  duty  and 
seen  its  day,  you’ll  be 
bound  to  say  "That 
was  a  mighty  good 
suit  of  clothes.” 


RAISING  FARM  CAPITAL.  The  secretary  of  tin*  Amur 

Tho  National  Farm  Loan  Boaitl  seems  eiet.v,  Toledo.  <>hin,  would  1 
to  find  sentiment,  rather  lukewarm  for  1 1 1 >ot<‘  description  and 

the  new  plan,  in  its  tour  through  New  cbinory  required.  A  book  o 
England.  At  the  various  meetings  it  was  dustry  published  by  the  1 
repeatedly  asserted  that  farm  loans  are  Alines.  Ottawa,  Canada,  at 
already  quite  well  taken  care  of  by  the  eludes  chapters- on  manutai 
local  banking  institutions.  The  question  m0SH  bedding, 
appears  chiefly  a  matter  of  interest  rates,  apple  crop  and  mak 

and  the  New  England  savings  bank  is  The  apple  crop  situatio 
rather  in  a  class  by  itself  in  its  ability  down  to  the  conclusion  thn 
to  borrow  at  4  per  cent.  and.  in  many  the  animal  bearing  varieties 
localities,  to  lend  at  5  per  cent.,  or  at  that  did  not  bear  last  yea 
most  b  per  cent.  A  local  farm  mortgage  SOO(i  f.ropH  this  year.  ‘  Tl 

good  enough  to  appeal  to  the  new  farm  J10t.  There  are  a  few  api 

loan  bank  and  complying  with  its  con-  m,  !noHt;  trees,  and  the  woi 
ditions  would  usually  bo  taken  gladly  by  jns  i„  many  orchards  will 
a  savings  bank  in  ordinary  times  at  5  j,,K  job.  Now  and  then 
per  cent,  and  the  mortgage  would  not  be  found,  even  of  Baldwins  fu 
foreclosed  so  long  as  the  property  is  ren-  „ial  yielders,  that  boro  a  li 
suitably  well  managed  and  the  interest  Vear  and  another  this  vea 
promptly  paid.  The  desirability  of  the  mostly  young  and  very  w! 
new  plan  seems  largely  a  matter  of  in-  clnirds,  and  this  kind  of  or 

terost.  rates.  It  the  proposed  new  banks  nK>re  0ftCu  now  fb{m  bof( 

can  loan  at  less  than  the  savings  banks  planting  boom  hegnu  10  or  1 
and  without  too  much  red  tape,  their  ad-  Within  50  miles  of  Bos 
vantage  would  be  plain  enough.  The  bor-  0f  filing  fi,P  crops  even  of 
rower  could  add  two  or  three  per  cent,  as  chards,  the  apples  to  be 
payment  on  the  principal,  and  thus  wipe  f.mn,  js  becoming  popular 
out  the  debt  within  a  reasonable  tune.  trouble,  and  because  tli 

aided  by  the  compounding  of  interest  on  cash  on  delivery  to  the  Imv 
his  payments.  Nobody  seems  willing  to  chaser  either  takes  the  frtii 
predict  just,  how  much  interest  should  be  flat  m;1rket  boxes  in  which 
charged.  It  depends  on  costs  of  working  quires  no  special  packing  i 
the  now  system,  and  the  price  sit  which  arP  ,mf  even  slatted  when  to 
the  bonds  based  on  the  mortgages  can  be  trucks  from  the  farm  to  tlu> 
sold.  Investors  might  need  to  become  no-  0ls0  the  buyer  provides  burr 
customed  to  the  bonds  before  they  would  q],,-.  f)Uj(  himself.  The  \i*i 
take  them  at.  low  rates,  It  may  be  con-  chine  grader  may  increase 
sidered  doubtful  whether  the  new  banks  0f  packing  the  crops  bv  den 
can  borrow  at  less  than  4  per  cent,  or  their  machine  and  t.rainei 
lend  at  less  than  5  per  cent.,  which  terms  place  to  place.  In  some  toy 
would  give  them  little  advantage  over  the  the  large  orchards  and  mam 
average  savings  banks  in  most  parts  of  0UPS  !in>  KO)(|  the  farm  ' 
this  region,  except  perhaps  that  the  new  nf  co-operative  marketing  b 
mortgage  might  be  more  convenient  to  the  advocates.  One  of  the  m< 
borrower,  because  of  the  plan  of  payment  experiments  last  year  was 
by  small,  yearly  additions  to  the  interest  Hampden  County  League, 
charges.  Even  this  feature  might  be  ap-  setts.  They  sold  their  fruit 

proached  by  the  common  bank  loan  if  the  No.  1  and  ,$I,SS!  for  umn  ic 

borrower  will  deposit  yearly  or  half  :,nd  packing  cost  10  cent? 
yearly,  additional  sums  at  times  of  in-  vision,  etc,  15  cents  The 
teres t  payments,  to  be  compounded  the  growers  S°  for  average 
toward  payment  of  the.  loan.  It  might  which  was  considered  bette 
be  better  m  some  cases  not  to  have  the  have  been  done  bv  individua 
amount  of  minimi  payments  on  principal  the  crop  of  about  1.500  b> 

definitely  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  loan,  wj]l  try  it  again  this  vr; 

since  the  net  income  of  many  fanners  ‘  _  ‘ 

varies  widely  from  year  to  year  according 

to  crops  and  murlcjjJt  conditions.  The  Alfalfa  in  New  Hami 

new  plan  seems  likely  to  flourish  at  first  -vrn,,_  •  , 

chiefly  in  sections  where  bank  rates  of  f  ‘  Is 

interest  are  higher  than  they  are  in  most  •  ,  ,  .  (  I  |  ,nt  Aaf 

parts  of  New  England.  It  appears  that  ’s  “"h  utl'  SS \  "eVer 
in  this  section  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  , V  '‘U,.IU! 

get  short-time  loans,  and  this  is  a  feature  tl  *  .  ,  .  J  \:  "‘-‘utinn 

so  far  neglected  in  the  outline  of  the  *  J‘j,K  ^‘Properly  pro, 

Government  plan.  aRC 

The  need  of  short  time  loans  to  farmers  '  b!  ,  iiv,  “f,  fl 

is  being  recognized,  however,  to  some  ex-  !  f  P  nf"lf 

tent  by  local  institutions.  The  Plymouth  t  ,  I  1  'Fi mm  Alfalfa 
County  Trust  Company,  of  Brockton,  .  /  a  ?"!.nar.  .:un' 

Mass.,  and  a  bank  in  Springfield.  .Mass.  A1/, 1 f  Jul?,ApJ 

have  been  taking  up  the  matter  in  a  ^  ,  f £**  v 

systematic  way.  The  plan  has  been  to  ?*  *’U|i  in( 

send  out  an  agent  to  study  the  business  Vd  ti  l  l  'r'Z 

habits,  reliability  and  farming  practices  that  claimed  tJutx-  rocnTf101' 

'"tss v  f pi  r 

?h°o  •  SSVSSf  i  “W*  .SUtt  Z&J*  «tzz '.'."'“i; 

conclusions  to  the  bank,  which  acts  ac-  ...i(h  tI  A", 

cordingly  in  making  the  loan.  The  in-  methods  ° 

Stitutious  are  trying  to  build  up  a  busi-  rm,„  „  ... 

ness  of  this  kind  in  short-term  loans  to  he  well  dlild  ^  1Alfulfu  ’ 
farmers  who  wisli  to  pay  cash  for  their  1  Vw,;  „  .  y’  g 

fertilizers,  feed,  etc.,  thus  obtaining  a  dis-  •  ,  ‘  xqiosme. 

count  which  more  than  offsets  the  in-  I.  n  'es  nod  The  , 

to  rest  thev  nnv  the  hank  enemies  and  the  station  ad’ 

reiisr  rmy  paj  tm  oai)K.  trying  to  start  it  iu  land 

PEAT  moss  FOR  bedding,  these  plants.  The  writer  a 

The  manufacture  of  peat-moss  bedding  to  the  result  in  a  coinpetitb 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  and  witch  grass.  It  is  on 
branches  of  the  peat  industry.  It  re-  Alfalfa  in  young  that  it  suit' 
quires  much  less  expense  than  making  from  other  plants.  AVheii 
peat  fuel,  etc.,  and  avoids  some  of  the  become  established  it  will  1 
difficulties.  About  0,000  tons  a  year  are  with  an.v  rival.  Several  y 
imported,  mostly  from  Holland.  At  last  sowed  a  little  more  than  an 
accounts  the  only  maker  in  this  country  with  Alfalfa  where  there  In 
was  at-  Garrett,  Ind.,  turning  out  about  for  two  years,  with  every  i 
1,200  tons  per  year,  which  sold  at  about  out  the  grass.  Rather  mm 
the  same  price  as  the  foreign  product,  the  Alfalfa  was  crowded  o 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  suitable  was  securely  rooted,  but  the 
moss  peat  in  New  England,  New  York,  vigorous  and  is  yielding  tine 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  In-  season.  This  year  the  lirst  < 
diflint,  Minnesota,  etc.  The  slow  growth  about  the  10th  of  July,  thi 
of  the  business  in  this  country  is  proba-  weeks  later,  and  now,  the  Of  1 
bly  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  ber,  the  third  crop  average 
Peat  suitable  for  this  purpose  usually  height.  It  is  not  so  easy  t< 
consists  of  the  first  two  feet  of  the  de-  started  in  the  rugged  olimat 
posit.  The  next  foot  or  more  below  is  soil  of  New  Hampshire  as 
sometimes  made  into  mull,  which  is  sirn-  farther  south  and  west,  hut, 
ply  fine,  dried  peat,  useful  for  absorbent  lished  by  means  of  extra  car 
material  and  often  employed  to  take  up  it  is  capable  of  developing  h 
molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  prepared  valuable  hay  crop  in  the  Slat 
stock  feeds.  Manufacture  of  the  moss  w. 

bedding  is  simple.  The  first  thing  is  to  - 

drain  the  bog,  if  possible,  although  a  bog  qni,„  i.,,.„„  i.„„  „  , 

may  be  worked  for  litter  without  drain  nivfv!0(  £a*  K 

ing.  The  dry  fibrous  part  of  the  deposit  part ^of  harvest  ’and  tm 

is  cut  out  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  tw  dJ?  and  hot  •  of  i? 

the  bog  to  dry,  then  it  is  ground  in  inn-  Thrashing  has  commenced^ 
chmcry  something  like  a  fodder  shred-  poor  cron-  vve  not  n*  l 

<V‘- Aried  *.rti5ol,aU> •  *»  <*•»  U°nt  S<r  i.ra?  K” 

pressed  and  wrapped  in  burlap  The  ?oodt  the  drf \oC father 
bales  weigh  about  125  pounds.  There  is  bite  planted  ones  so  thev  ( 
also  some  sale  for  peat  moss  to  nursery-  much.  Corn  was  planted’ lat 
men  and  florists,  who  use  it  for  packing  pieces  did  not  get  proper  cul 
material,  ihe  business  would  he  a  good  much  rain  and  harvest  work 
deal  of  a  venture,  because  so  little  has  frost  would  make  it  a  verv 
been  done  m  that  line  in  this  country.  Ravena,  N.  Y 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
"5130”  Blue,  £16.50 
"4130”  Blue,  £20.00 
"3130”  Gray,  £20.00 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Clothcraft  C'othes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to-Wear,  #12.50  to  #25.00 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &  F -i-s  Co.,  Cleveland 


For  Every/Moline 


These  plows  are  the  result  of  many  years  * 
specializing  in  plow  building,  with  the  single  1 
purpose  of  producing  the  best  possible  walk¬ 
ing  plow  for  every  soil. 

In  shape,  strength,  material,  workmanship  and  easy 

lows  are  unequaled. 


handling,  Moline  Chilled  Walking  PL 

Sold  Under  this  Triple  Guarantee 

1  Every  Moline  Chilled  Plow  Moldboard 


is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  have  a  grey  back,  surd  to  fit  properly. 

2  Moline  Grey  Back  Moldboards  are  guaranteed  to 
be  three  times  as  strong  as  any  other  make  of 
chilled  plow  moldboard,  without  the  grey  back. 

3 — We  will  exchange  a  new  moldboard  for  every 
broken  Moline  Chilled  Plow  Moldboard  that 

i - -  "  1  1  does  not  show  a  grey  back. 

such  a  guarantee  is  clear, 
broad,  positive,  absolute. 

There  MolineChiJled  Plow  for 
'cry  soil  hard,  stony,  gritty,  grav- 


The  Moline  Line  Includes 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters.  Cultivators, 
Com  Bindets,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sow. 
ers,  1  .islets.  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel).  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders.  Stalk  Cutters, 
Tractors.  Farm  Trucks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 
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40c*. ;  young  chickens,  dressed,  per  1b„ 
40e. ;  young  •  chickens,  live  weight.  30c.; 
fowls,  dressed,  ‘Joe*, ;  old  fowls,  live.  25c. 
Eggs  per  dozen.  38c.;  at  warehouse, 
wheat,  $1.35;  corn,  9Uc. ;  oats,  45c. 

Camp  Ilill,  Pa.  T,  ,T.  o. 

Corn  is  a  fair  crop  in  this  part  of 
Westmoreland  County,  80c.  per  bu  ; 
wheat,  good,  $1.20;  oats  not  so  good,  45c. ; 
potatoes,  almost  a  failure,  $1.80.  No 
peaches  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Ap¬ 
ples.  part  of  crop.  Cattle  very  scarer. 
fresh  cows,  $75  to  $100.  Milk.  15c.  per 
gal,;  butter.  35c.  lb.;  eggs.  35c.  Mid¬ 
dlings,  $32  per  ton.  Meat,  fresh,  out  of 
sight:  we  do  not  pretend  » ■)  buy  any;  a 
piece  of  borne cured  ham  and  an  egg  is 
good  enough  for  me.  T.  M. 

Arnold,  i’a. 

Not  many  potatoes  unless  frost  stays 
off  late ;  tops  are  making  good  growth 
since  the  rain.  We  had  a  very  dry  Sum¬ 
mer.  Nay  crop  extra  good,  ail  put  in  in 
good  shape.  No  rain  during  hay-making; 
not  all  the  hay  was  made,  too  much  this 
year.  Wheat,  good;  oats  hurt,  by  dry  and 
hot  weather,  lots  of  straw.  Corn  good 
where  planted  early  and  cultivated,  and 
very  poor  where  planted  late  and  not 
tended.  Butter  and  eggs  in  great  de¬ 
mand;  eggs,  28c.;  chickens.  17c.  lb. 
Peaches  very  plentiful ;  plums  scarce ; 
pears  very  plentiful,  but  poor.  A  great 
crop  of  clover  seed  this  year  ;  seed  line.  I 
got  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  seeded  in 
August.  w.  ir. 

Cassopolis,  Mich. 

At  farm  sale  to-day  potatoes  sold  at 
97c.  jter  bu. ;  oats.  55c, ;  cows,  $90  to 
$110.  Standing  corn,  yielding  about  00 
bu.  per  acre,  sold  at.  $19.00  per  acre. 
Our  proximity  to  Philadelphia  brings  fair 
prices  for  truck  and  fruits  at.  retail,  but, 
as  a  rule,  can  barely  get  cost  of  growing 
from  wholesale  dealers.  Same  with  but¬ 
ter,  as  they  return  only  18c.  to  20c.  for 
identical  grade  l  sell  retail  stores  for 
35c.  Milk  sells  4c.  to  4 fjc.  per  quart. 
We  hope  to  get  5c.  for  3.5  per  cent,  milk 
October  1st,  3  per  cent,  at  4  >*>«•„  and  5 
per  cent,  at  5%c.  This  is  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  hut  many  of  us  are  giving  up  our 
herds.  Five  of  my  neighbors  have  done 
so  in  the  past  year.  Healers  get  from 
$100  to  $150  for  grades,  throw-outs  from 
cow  test  associati  ms,  and  discards  from 
herds  where  they  know  their  cows.  This 
particular  section  was  once  a  garden  and 
can  be  made  so  again — that,  too,  at  a 
profit.  We  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
our  production  or  soil  improvement.  We 
are  ceasing  to  be  farmers  and  are  simply 
real  estate  speculators.  We  are  trying  to 
get  a  living  and  pay  our  taxes,  hoping 
for  some  one  to  come  along  and  buy  us 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  1259) 


a  Bushel  a  Minute 


‘Wo  ran  It  through  on  the  sialic  to  tho  tuno  of  a  bushel 
a  minute — clean  of  husk  ami  nUk,**  soys  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer.  Handles  picked  corn  as  well.  Other 
farmers  do  the  same.  It's  the  kind  uf  hunker  that  stands 
up  under  severe  trial  and  H.ntw  th«  strain,  It  Is  simple 
— has  few  parts.  It  hu&ka  but  duo*  not  shred. 

CHICOPEE 

^  ^  C0RN  HUSKER 

fairly  eat?  up  work.  Noe<l»  hut  light  power — 3to5H.  P. 
Engine.  It  Will  do  09  luuell  in  two  Iioui-h  nu  one  man 
ean  husk  In  two  doyii.  It  make*  j«<u  inilrprudcut  of 
help  at  a  time  of  year  when  ICn  nearer.  Oi  l  one  this 
season.  Dealer*  sell  It  If  none  in  Jour  Ideality  write  us 
Catalog  Five — <14  pages  lilleU  with  description  of  our 
famous  line — to  Mitel  your  needs.  Write  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  No.  ?6,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


Rides  Like  Alt  Auto 


Y  The  New  Patented  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  nrelj 
r  made  Just  like  the  finest  automobile  springs.  They' 
'  absorb  alltlieWmups.iary  and  jerks  ol  luuch,  uneven 
roads,  and  chaituc  nn  ordinary  wagon  Into  an  easy- 
rldiug  spring  wayun.  A  -.-tonyout  wegon  will  enable 
r\  you  to  get  your  perishable  produce  to  nurtctA 
F'l  In  It  (st  class  conditional  ways.  Indrlim  Har-  (Ml 
b  i  cy's.  II  yourdealrr  can't  supply  you  write  <1 
uj  us  ior  free  catalog  and  price  list.  I  U 

1  ^Jhnrsjr  Spring  Co.,  729-1  Tth  Si„  Bieln*,  Wli  J  f 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs.  feed, 
rj*.  table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
/(I'A  On  the  market  M  years. 

,  |  Hand  and  power.  £3  Btyles. 

SWW  *3.h°  to  1411.  TRCE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  catalog  und  farm 
l Uf  machinery  bargain  book. 

\  THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Ur,  0«t>l.  E-3740  Hiker*  *1..  Philadelphia.  P«. 
Dept,  1-3/03  S.  Arlilsud  tvr.,  Chicago,  IH. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 


(JREtNWOO], 

VtSaRfct 


Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  .'ibis  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Scml  fur  pur  Catalog  giving-  full 
Information  cm  both  Tractors 
■nn  Eng-inca. 


HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


1  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRY  FARMS  IN  I 
I  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  STATE  f 

|  Situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  | 
|  village  of  Stittvillc.  Buildings  in  excellent  con-  1 

1  dition.  Good  supply  of  running  spring  water.  | 

2  Farm  consists  of  IG7  acres,  of  which  more  f 
n  than  100  acres  arc  tillable.  One  of  the  best  I 
I  locations  in  the  county.  State  road  to  Utica,  f 
|  10  miles.  Near  two  milk  stations,  one  Con-  I 
|  dm  scry,  and  Canning  Factory.  The  farm  is  1 
|  well  stocked  at  the  present  time,  and  the  | 
I  stock  is  offered  with  the  farm.  Address 

]  STITTVILLE  CANNING  CO-  \ 
|  Stittville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  1 

«iiiiiiiimiiiii|iinimiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiinmiiiuiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiniiiiiiiu7 
Hairy,  1’otato, Chicken.  List  Free. 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  PREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  Okpruxo  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Oolor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  cun  save  you  money, 

O.W.  Inqerso!!.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


ilpr<:PvFarm<5  Dairy, Potato, Chicken.  List  Free. 
Utffbey  farms  ED  BURROUGHS,  143  E.  Slate.Trealon.  N,  J 


RA  M  I  p  a  practical  farm  of 
^HL  t  1 18-acres  well  divided: 

will  curry  twenty-live 
10-room  house,  horHe barn,  two  cattle  barns,  silo, 
>use«;  all  in  good  condition;  half  mile  from 
:  11  good  milk  market  ;  a  money  maker. 
*1,700;  81,700  cash.  Photos. 
ASSIDY,  WOODBURY,  CONN. 


on  axles  is  caused  bv  friction. 
MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
gives  the  friction  surfaces  a 
smooth  bright  coating  and 
prevents  wear  and  tear. 

It  shortens  the  road 
and  light;  ns  the  load. 

T1SI0 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc, 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


£OLD  £VJ$KYWH£RS 

Standard  OilGxyiNX 

A  Principal  Offices  * 

lUeWVbrk. ,  Euirnio,  Albany  Boston-": 
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was  ever  offered  to  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  Manufacturers’  Outlet 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
offers  articles  listed  below, 
which  you  can  have  sent  to 
your  railroad  station  for  you 
to  look  over  just  as  you  do 
articles  in  a  store.  And 
with  no  obligation  to  you 
just  as  when  you  view  goods 
in  a  store.  If  the  goods  sat¬ 
isfy  you — if  you  can  see  that 


they  are  as  good  but  cost  less 
than  you  could  buy  them  for 
anywhere  else,  keep  them. 
If  they  do  not  convince  you, 
tell  the  station-master  to  re¬ 
turn  them.  This  whole  in¬ 
vestigation  on  your  part  will 
obligate  you  in  no  way  what¬ 
soever.  We  want  you  to  try 
the  mail-order  house  of  the 
East. 


Serk.Amd,<L 


I  wish  reprosontntm*  men  from  every 
community  could  visit  Lancaster,  Pm. 
juul  see.  just  hmv  tin*  market  proposition 
lias  worked  nut  through  long  years  of 
application.  It  is  remarkably  cool  hpre 
now,  some  mornings  near  frost,  ami  to¬ 
bacco  growers  are  quite  concerned  over 
conditions.  A  wet  early  Summer  and  an 
abnormal  dry  midsummer  have  caused 
much  loss  to  farmers,  and  now  a  threat¬ 
ening  frost  does  not  make  them  feel  any 
better.  Tobacco  is  selling  in  the  field  at 
15c.  and  16c,  per  lb.,  which  will  gross 
close  to  $200  per  acre  for  good  stock. 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
lm.  Peaches,  $1  to  $1.25  per  basket. 
Keen  cabbage  is  going  at  10o.  to  15c.  per 
bead  :  eggs,  88e.  per  do*.  So  you  see  the 
farmer  with  crops  to  sell  is  doing  well, 
especially  with  wheat  at  $1.10  per  lm. 

Konks,  Pa.  E,  J.  W. 

Cows  from  $  10  to  $50;  those  freshen 
next  Spring;  $00  to  $75  for  fresh  milk¬ 
ers,  Milk  about  $1,45  or  $1.55  per  can 
to  producers;  milk  retails  at  Liberty  at 
5c.  and  0e.  per  i|t.  Putter,  20c.  lb.:  at 
the  stores,  35c.  to  private  trade.  Apples, 
50  to  00c.  per  lm.,  to  consumers;  cannot 
sell  third  at.  mnikets  now;  pears.  $1  to 
$1.25  per  lm..  according  to  quality.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  $1  per  bn.,  retail.  Lggs  about 
40  or  45c.  per  do/.,  at  stores;  at  boarding 
houses.  50c.  is  paid  sometimes.  Hens 
and  chickens  from  18  to  20c.  per  pound 
live  weight.  Rough  cattle  for  beef  and 
bologna,  Oe.  per  lln,  live  Weight:  veal 
calves,  l2e.,  live  weight.  No  sale  for 
hay  and  straw  here  now.  R.  H. 

Aden,  N,  Y, 

Onions,  $1.50  lm. ;  potatoes,  $1;  ap¬ 
ples.  50  to  $1  lm. ;  cows,  $75;  lambs,  0e. ; 
milk.  314c.  ql. ;  hotter,  82c.  C.  F.  S. 

Apalaebin,  N.  Y. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  in  this 
part  nf  the  State  are  as  follows:  Milk, 
$1.00  per  cwt. ;  butter,  28c.  per  lb.;  eggs, 
Blip. ;  potatoes  scarce;  dealers  offering 
00c..  city  price  said  to  be  $1.25  and  $1.80; 
wheat.  $1.85 ;  rye,  90c.;  oats,  50c.; 
corn.  OSe.  and  $1.  Peaches  were  sold  for 
Too.  per  basket;  storm  fallen  four  bas¬ 
kets  for  $1.  Hattie  buying  seasou  has 
started  and  some  are  sold  at  good  prices. 
Hows  selling  as  to  weight  and  freshness 
from  $40  to  $120;  steers  from  $5.75  per 
cwt,  to  $0.85 ;  bulls  about  the  same. 
Horses  are  not  selling  just  now.  Old 
chickens,  14e. :  young,  lSe. ;  calves,  10 
and  11c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Hogs,  fat, 
18  and  14c.;  dressed  milk  pigs  from  $2 
to  $2.80.  U.  F.  H. 

Itemville,  Ta. 

Timothy  hay,  $18.50  per  ton ;  mixed 
hay,  $12.50  per  ton;  wheat.  $1.85  per 
lm, ;  corn.  85c. ;  oats.  85c. ;  barley,  OOe. : 
beef  cattle,  live.  0%e.  lb. ;  hogs.  live. 
Otkc. ;  milk,  $1.40  per  hundred;  apples. 
85c.  per  lm.;  eggs,  20  to  40e. ;  live  fowls. 
14  to  16c.  per  lb.;  Spring  chickens,  15  to 
17e. ;  country  butter,  27c.  per  lb. 

Centre  Hall.  Pa.  C.  D.  b. 


Galvanized  Fencing 

I  16c  ROD 

Take  your  choice  from  27 
different  kinds  of  best  wire 
fencing  ata»tonishingly  low 
price  j— 16  cent*  per  rod  up. 
Can't  be  beat.  Prompt 
shipments— all  sold  under 
$10,000  guarantee  of  money* 
back-it-not-satistied.  It  will 
pay  you  handsomely  to  get 
in  your  fencing  now  and 
save  big  money.  Pig 
FENCE  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  today. 


Compare  These  Paint  Prices 

Buffalo  Red  Bara  Paint,  78c 

Our  paints  will  please  you.  They  stand  the 
weather  test — the  hardest  of  all  tests.  1  test 
quality  ingredients  com¬ 
bined  in  rightproportions  .(r. 

—  always  fresh  mixed —  W 

a!lsokUmdcr$10,000  guar.  /  I 

antce  of  money-back-if.  y  A  ef 

not-satisfied.  Dozens  of 

different  kinds.  _  Write  At  H  r-y  _ 

today  for  FREE  paint  \'rr1 
book  and  color  cards.  I  h  I'* 

Buffalo  Paint  -  $1.35  gal.  J 

Queen  City  Paint,  1.95  gal.  -  L  ■  a  1 1 


$3.00  Wallboard  at  $2.20 

Per  100  sq.  feet  of  best  IMPROVED  BUF¬ 
FALO  WALLBOARD— made  of  selected 
■  ■  -  -i  w  ood  pulp  stock,  each 

I  layer  treated  separately 
_ J  with  patented  water¬ 
proofing.  BETTER  and 
— a,  a  CHEAPER  than  T.ATll 

A?  ft  and  PLASTER.  Just  the 

v  i  j)  thing  for  the  walls  and 

I  ceiling  of  that  unfinished 
\v  1  ),(  \  u/  room,  'l'est  it  for  yourself 
^/AVF  -big  sample  FREE. 
I  1  Write  for  sample  and 

i  ^  1 _ A-  wallboard  hook  today. 


A  beauty  for  the  money  — other  bathroom 

and  plumbing  bargains  sold  under  $10 .000 

guarantee  of  money  - 

b  a  c  k  -  if -not -pleased.  _$r 

Get  big  Plumbing  Book.  / 

AlsogetbookoflfARD-  <  .-A.V  ... — 

WARE  BARGAINS  \ 

and  BARGAINS  IN  V 

TOOLS.  Real  money- 

savers  for  you.  Write  to-  —  ■■ 

day  for  big  hooks  Fui  t  .  - 


Building  Material,  ^3  Off 

All  kinds  of  LUMBER,  TRIM, 
DOORS,  WINDOWS.  Bargains 
without  end.  You  cannot  afford  not 
to  investigate.  Send  tor  big  bargain 
^  r"7  books  free.  Also  Tl 
lH  IHIII!  send  115  lists  to 
iNJI  figure.  Act  today  d 
|  K  — Prices  may  in- 
1  !=>  w  crease  tomorrow. 


We  have  everything  in  builders’ 
hardware.  No  matter  what  you 
need,  write  its  and  get  our  prices 
— we  have  it-  These  Inside 
Wrought  Steel  Door  Seta  at  45c 
are  going  fast.  Write  for  big  free 
book  of  Hardware  Bargains. 
Hundreds  of  guaranteed  money 
savers. 


The  reason  we 
have  no  high 

a  it  •  • 

war  prices  is, 
we  prefer  satis¬ 
fied  customers 


We  Save  Easterners 
Double  MONEY  on 
Goods  and  Freight 


Get  our  $10,000 
bank  guarantee 
of  “ best-goods - 
at-lowest-prices” 


Send  us  your  lists  and  let  us  quote  you  and  show 
you  how  much  money  we  can  save  you 


6  Big  Bargain  Books  FREE 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  COMPANY 

705  SYCAMORE  STREET  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  7,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


THE  APPLE  QUESTION.  Per»  1)01(1  in 

higher  price.  A  good  tr 
Not  much  business  in  Winter  apples  coming  mixed  with  fr 
has  been  reported  yet.  No  mnoy  buyers  nnd  causing  the  whole 
lost  money  last  year  that  they  seem  as  a  lower.  Hennery  near! 
class  disposed  t.o  act  with  unusual  cau-  Eastern  extra,  40  to  41 
t'ioii,  and  there  is  the  impression  that  the  fusts,  04c.  ;  cold  storage 
crop  is  rather  large,  with  much  of  the 

fruit  not  up  to  last,  year's  standard.  “In  GLUT  IN  THE  Ilii 

every  orchard  !  have  seen,"  said  a  North  The  freight  yards  a 
Market;  street  dealer,  “there  is  a  good  cars  of  bay,  and  the  r 
deal  of  smoky  and  sooty  fruit,  even  where  an  embargo  on  further 
the  trees  were  well  sprayed.  The  season  present.  Said  ( \  F. 
was  very  unfavorable  for  bright-looking  “Huy  is  dull,  buyers 
apples.  Such  crops  will  he  a  little  hard  there  is  almost  no  imp; 
to  sell.  If  a  grower  gets  tin  offer  of  about,  of  the  threatened  striki 
$1.00  per  barrel  or  00  cents  per  bushel  well  and  have  bought 
box  at  the  orchard,  I  should  advise  him  ttiragc  has  been  good,  a 
to  sell.”  Another  dealer  who  had  been  for  low  grades  and  mix; 
around  tin1  nearby  orchards  i.nd  talking  stock  feeding.  There  is 
prices  of  .'55  to  00  cents  a  bushel  at  va-  No.  1  grade,  hut  the  1 
rious  places,  would  not  admit  any  actual  seem  to  he  holding  off 
purchases,  and  seems  to  have  found  grow-  settle  down.  Everybod 
ers  more  firm  than  he  expected.  A  lead-  sections  seems  to  have  a 
ing  Commercial  street  dealer  concludes  plus  lia.y.  The  occasloi 
that  apples,  first  class  or  fancy  in  color,  the  only  salvation  of  1 
etc.,  are  likely  to  he  scarce,  and  may  be  are  nominally  about  the 
worth  .$.‘1  a  barrel,  although  average  fruit  nation  is  very  much 
would  sell  much  lower.  A  well-known  They  are  waiting  for 
Massachusetts  grower  asks  $2.25  for  his  buying  from  hand  to  me 
No.  1.  A  few  actual  sales  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  orchards  were  reported  by  the  deal-  FEEDS  IX  STEOXf 

ers  at  a  rumored  price  of  $1.50  to  $1.75.  All  feeding  stuff  am 
These  figures  are  so  out  of  line  with  the  held  at  firm  prices  wit 
prevailing  high  prices  in  some  other  lines  yance.  _  Said  Soper  &  ( 
that  the  producers  in  many  instances  will  increasing,  and  the  mil 
he  inclined  to  wait.  Meanwhile  the  mar-  factoring  freely.  Midi 
ket  is  oversupplied  with  Fall  apples  of  are  75e.  higher  and 
rather  low  grade.  Large,  bright,  uniform  higher.  The  demand 
<4  raven  steins  and  a  few  others  sell  up  to  feeds  is  not  urgent;  inn 
$1  a  box,  but  much  stuff  sells  around  50c.  later.  The  market  is 
per  box  or  $1.50  a  barrel.  Both  whole-  peet  an  easier  market  \ 
salers  and  retailers  report  stock  rather  put  is  larger,  hut  the  si 
hard  to  sell  on  account  of  the  abundant  by  the  export  and  f 
supply.  Southern  planters  buy  « 

_  tilizer  owing  to  the  si 

PEAKS  A\n  GRAPES  IN  LARGE  RECEIPT.  cals.”  (’ornnieal  is  $1 

The  range  on  pears  is  50c.  to  $1.50.  mixed  feed  $31,  cotton 
Much  stock  is  small  and  rusty,  selling  it  $30.  gluten  $31.75,  hotni 
50c.  to  75c.  per  box.  The  later  varieties  meal  $2. 
are  coming  better  owing  to  more  favor-  cow  trade 

able  weather.  Teaches  do  not  seem  fthnn-  D<l.l]prs  say  tll0  ,ms, 
dan  and  good  native  auppl.es  bring  ,5c.  t!on  has  boon  responsible 

«ili«Pl  pbd8kiu-  $oV?°  milch  cows  lately.  T1 

J11-75vPl1,  V  ’  x  "v  T  -5C'  to  Sf'  rV  quickly  now,  as  usual, 

M  i  in  "'  KT*?  f°  plen‘  fared  are  of  ordinary  ; 

•  iful  at  b  to  30c.  per  small  basket.  $  I0  to  $C,0,  as  compared 

VEGETABLE  SUPPLY  MODERATE.  for  large,  handsome  ei 

Frost  has  shortened  the  supply  from  milk  capacity.  Beef  cal 
some  localities,  and  the  trend  seems  to  ;  *n0§r,.  of  them  ben 
show  higher  average  prices.  It  is  a  <  aB’es,  10  to  l_c. ;  slice] 

pretty  good,  firm  market.  Beans  are  $1  *yt°10e. ;  hogs,  1  a  ti 

to  $i.50  box;  beets,  $1;  cabbage,  50c.;  co,,'ts  are  increasing, 
carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  encumbers,  $3  to  Pr°mptiy. 

$4;  eggplant,  $1.75;  corn,  85c.  to  $1.  and 

good  tender  corn  with  green  husks  is  Buffalo  Ma 

rather  scarce;  cauliflowers,  $1.25;  let-  T.  ,  .  .. 

tuce,  25c.  to  50c.;  Lima  beans,  $2.25;  .  Reaches  retail,  gom 

onions.  $1.35;  tomatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.75  °'Y  asf  oent%t1,u;Jh 

Summer  squash,  35c.  to  50c.  ;  string  potatoes  are  $1.00,  i 

beans,  $1.25  to  $2;  peppers,  $1.25  to  i 

$1.50;  parsley,  35c.  to  f-Oc.  per  box.  Jw 

Marrow  squash  are  $2  per  barrel ;  celery,  £  )[  ^  .$2.5 

$1  per  do'/.en  ;  mushrooms,  50C.  per  pound  f  )Ios  js  bJ  ]n 

Potatoes  seem  to  be  tending  higher,  and  T».„.,.s  n,.,.  ,'lentv  at  50c 
best  Maine  stock  is  selling  at  $2.25  per  Sodod.  Tysius  or  cfap'r 
120-lb.  bag  at  the  Charlestown  freight  Bartlotts,  50  and  75e  f< 
yards  Natives _ ate  $l,2o  per  box.  The  t  Crapes  are  plentie 
market  outlook  is  considered  firm  for  the  18-lb.  basket  for  i 
long  puli  Complaint  of  rot  is  so  gen-  ^,rnia  prap(.s  abound  a 
eral  that  the  stock  of  marketable  potatoes  a,  Mf,,a  pilima 
will  he  much  reduced.  7-ib.  basket ;  prunes  If 

BUTTER  STILL  HIGHER.  01,8  :)re  l'lcilty,  blit  not 

Although  the  butter  market  elimhs  are'*^' amTsOc1 

higher  and  higher  each  week,  the  trade  pin,apr)leg  still  retail  a 
feeling  appears  confident  on  account  of  *  '  OMmrPo  aro  s 

the  moderate  receipts  and  the  active  do-  Cian  during  the  Slimmei 
maud.  A  good  deal  of  cold-stored  butter  „er  ^ox 
is  already  coming  out,  and  it  sells  about  p  Vegetables  arc  strong 
one  cent  below  the  best  fresh  made.  Said  por  bu.  for  string  bon 
j  ul  probability  highest  of  anything  at.  .1 

that  England  will  need  to  draw  on  our  <jmp  retailing  as  high  i 
supplies  the  next  two  or  three  months  ,,,.v  js  15  p,  gOc  per  do; 
until  the  arrival  of  New  Zealand  and  high  at  35  to  30c  per  < 
Australian  butter,  disposes  holders  not  to  «»<£.  to  $1.50  per  bu.  ai 
sell  reserve  stock,  although  prices  are  ad-  loo  for  pickling  size, 
mittedly  high  at  <>%e.  above  the  level  of  quite  as  high  as  forme 
last  year  at  the  Corresponding  time.  Con-  T„.r  dozen,  good  heads 
sumption  is  at  a  high  point,  hut  the  cost  loss  than  5c  each.  Tot 
of  good  butter  tends  to  increase  the  use  at  35  to  40c  per  20-lb 
of  substitutes.  Cheese  has  advanced  %c„  are  $2  per  bbl. 
owing  to  export  demaud  and  a  20  per  Butter  is  firm  at  35c 
cent,  shortage  of  stock,  compared  with  ery,  30  to  33c  for  best 
last  year.  Cheese  is  5c.  higher  than  at.  for  crocks  and  23c  for  1 
this  time  last,  year."  Extra  creamery  advances,  best  domestic 
butter  is  34 ^c. ;  dairy.  25  to  30c.;  co’d  cents,  auction  prices  r 
storage,  32  to  34c.  Choice  New  York  cents.  Eggs  are  gettin 
cheese  is  now  20c, ;  lower  grades,  37c.  to  42c  for  white  hennery, 
18%c. ;  skims,  34  to  3Gc.  for  storage.  Poultry  is 

„  _  for  live  fowl,  fancy ;  37 

POULTRY  VALUES  FAIRLY  STEADY.  weight;  15  to  lfic  for 

Poultry  has  been  in  brisk  demand  late-  to  17c  for  ducks  and  14 
ly  owing  to  preparation  for  the  double  Dressed  poultry  is  aboi 
set  of  Jewish  holidays.  After  the  first  frozen  poultry  or  tiirl 
week  of  October,  the  end  of  this  special 

demand  tends  to  cause  weakness  in  com-  - 

mon  years,  but  this  year  dealers  have  al-  We  had  a  very  cool 
most  stopped  predicting  cheap  poultry,  early  Summer,  followed 
Receipts  are  increasing  fast  as  the  season  of  intensely  hot  dry  w< 
advances,  but  the  demand  seems  able  to  crop  was  the  heaviest  on 
keep  up.  although  chickens  not  large  is  no  second  crop  worth 
enough  for  roasters  are  slow  to  sell  at  and  red  rust  hurt  th 
top  prices.  Fowls  are  20c.  alive,  and  22  about  15  bu.  per  acre.  ( 
to  24c.  dressed  ;  small  chickens.  21  to  Early  potatoes  one-half 
23c.  live,  and  25  to  28c.  dressed;  large  toes  at  present  are  not  v 
dressed  chickens  are  32  to  34c.  ;  young  we  have  had  rains  reeo 
ducks,  30  to  20c.  alive.  and  blight  hold  off  long 

T-,  ,  , _  have  some  sort  of  a  cro 

EGGS  IN  LIGHT  RECEIPT.  per  .  potatoes,  $1.! 

Shipments  are  running  light  compared  bu.  Hay,  $10  to  $14  ] 
with  last  year,  but  all  the  eggs  are  com-  $1  per  bu. 
ing  that  buyers  seem  to  want  at  this  high  North  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Special  Farm  Credit 


Supply  all  your  roofing  needs  now  with  the 
famous  Hercules  Roofing  nnd  pay  for  it  when 
convenient.  No  money  in  advance— no  deposit 
— no  C.  O.  D.— no  reference  asked.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  at  once  for  Roofing  Hook  and  full  line  of 
free  samples  so  that  yon  can  select  just  the 
weight  that  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


Hartman’s, with  capital  and 
resources  of  over  $12,000,000, 
buy  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  we  can  afford  to  sell 
highest  quality  guaranteed 
roofing  actually  cheaper  than 
othera  ask  for  inferior  quali¬ 
ties.  Order  all  you  want.  We 
will  ship  it  at  once.  Examine 
It  carefully— lay  it  on  your 
roof— and  if  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  pay  one-tenth  in  SO 
tlay.i;  Ixalance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments:  or  pay 
©ne-eixth  within  60  days,  bal- 
ttneo  in  five  equal  payments 
at  intervals  of  two  months 
each,  giving  you 


heavy 


UARANTgP 

IARTMAN 


H  ||j||  ll  j  i  IH  Hercules  Flint  Surfaced 
1  llljEj  Roofing  is  positively  proof 
■Hi 1  :  l  |  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Rolls  108  sq.  ft.  Free  nails 
and  cement.  Only  a  hammer  needed  to  lay. 
Made  in  all  plys  and  weights.  Highest  quality 
long  fibre  roofing  felt  saturated  with  pure 
asphalt.  Both  sides  coated  with  very  fine  sharp 
particles  of  crystal,  which  are  firmly  imbedded 
under  enormous  pressure,  giving  extra  strength 
and  long  life  without  repairs.  Write  for 

rDFr  Roofing/*'""  '-v !  ^ 
I  HkL  Catalog 

Drop  us  a  postal  or  mail  / 
coupon  for  Hartman's  Roof-  f«Rn.  kL-,'' 
ing  Bargain  Catalog  and  a  IfEfcjthtfdSLa  A 
complete  assortment  of  free  /  ft  . 
samples.  Get  our  low  prices. 
and  order  on  our  Farm  /iK&CZAHMir 
Credit  Plan.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.,  IWffSfiKLi 

4013-21  LaSalle  St.  Chicaoo.  HI-  L  tmaS  ft 

-—FREE  BOOK  COUPON - 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY. 

4019-2&  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Roofing  Cat- 
alogNo.R-241  —  tree  samples  of  your  Hereulea  Roof¬ 
ing,  and  particulars  of  your  Farm  Credit  Selling  Flan. 


Name, 


RED  CROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  #3  to  £5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus¬ 
trated  instructions.  Y/rire  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  30. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  town*  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  advertising.  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber’s 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  dii  Pont  tie  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1S02 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


PUNS 


r  WITTE  Engine  =hould  bo  compared  only^BB 
with  engiji'i3£eilirg  for  from  double  to  three  w 
times  as  much.  I  build  the  very  beat  I  know  ) 
how,  regnrdlessof  price  nnd  profit  and  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  No  dealers. 

WITTE  Engines  Experts 

are  so  good  that  the  United  States  government, 
states,  counties  and  cities  buy  them  to  run  irri¬ 
gation  works,  light  plants,  water  works,  etc., 
where  absolutely  dependable  nnd  economical 
power  hi  required.  When  you  buy  a  WITTE  i 
l  you  will  get  just  os  good  an  engine  as  the  A 
k  government  ^ M 

^  -E».  IL 

fm.  Wmu.  Jl 


2.  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  1ft  nn3  22TT-P.. Stationary,  Hand 
Portable,  PottaMo  un«i  Saw-KVi/  typva  «t»J  In  Htyles  to 
operulo  on  Kerosene,  <*A«olinr»,  Naphtha,  Cixa,  *»tc.  Pull 
30  to  60  pur  oviit  over  tutinKl  OiLJava'  tifol:  6-year  <runr- 
ont«e;  cash  or  ejuy  term*.  W rtOhtor  blir  ««w  treo  book, 
’*How  to  Judge  Engine*/'  pf  Hut,  ct«i. 

WITTE  ENQIRE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  A»e.,  Kanaa*  City,  Mo. 

1801  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Leisure  Class 

Are  you  inclined  sometimes  to 
balk  at  daily  tasks,  and  long1  for 
more  leisure? 

Read  Jacob  Biggie’s  interesting  and 
entertaining  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
You  will  enjoy  and  remember  the  humor¬ 
ous  story  he  tells  to  force  home  his  point. 
The  Judge  also  has  some  things  to  say 
about  oxen,  about  praising  dogs,  horses 
and  people,  and  as  to  the  differences 
among  watches. 

Suml  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  cheerful  October 
Issue  of  The  Farm  Journal  (5  years  for  $1 — priv¬ 
ilege  of  money  back)  nnd  a  free  copy  of  Boor 
Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  Idea  for  X 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced,  Endorsed  hy  all  farm  papers,  by 
Concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  rnnko  it  with  a  few  2x6 'a.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  Tew  cnstlllKS.  Send  your  namq 
and  get  lull  instructions  and  |9jk 


It  will  mis  2%  cu.  ft.  at  a  batch',  *> 
lias  self-tilling  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.  p. 
•ngine.  Will  k.irp  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  eqaal  to  nny  t .'IK)  machine— snd  costs  you  almost 
nothing  i a  Compare  n,  .lust  drop  me  your  name  on  s 
post-Card  today.  Full  Instructions  and  blue  print  pious 
will  Coma  si  ones.  FKff. 

SHttDO*  MANUFACTURING  CO..  1st  5175  tskswks.  Rs*' 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


SAWS 
DOWN  I 
TUKE5 


BBSS  EASY 
K°  , 
Bockacho  fn 


*7&Je’h8 
OBIT  45 
fin*. 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  tho FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

sows  down  trees,  h  olds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
ti  tuber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  mors  timljer 
with  itthan  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It  easier. ,  Send 
lor  FREE  Illustrated  catalog  NuA  68,  ehowlne  Low  Price 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  ordey  gets  agency. 

folding  Sawing  Michin*  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago.  IIL 


ORE 

ONEY 


£or  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.  Agent*  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

.  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit,  . 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 
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At  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

^  Get  Our  Freight  Paid  ^ 
BBiw  OFFER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


for  two  weeks :  will  get  about  7 5#  of  a 
crop.  Hay  was  good,  mostly  all  cured 
well;  quite  au  amount  of  Timothy 
thrashed,  yield  fair.  Wheat  averaged 
about  nine  bushels  to  acre.  Oats  not 
good,  20  to  22  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
lot  of  Alfalfa  dried  out.  so  bay  is  not 
plentiful.  Not  much  milk,  pastures  dry. 
Nearly  all  milk  shipped  to  Chicago,  some 
farmers  deliver  same  with  auto  truck, 
only  22  miles  t<>  loop  from  Crete.  Hogs 
are  scarce,  so  are  cattle.  Mutter  40c. 
Potatoes  were  00  to  75c  a  peek  about  the 
first  of  September.  Peaches  and  pears 
$2  a  Ini. ;  apples  $2.  Michigan  fruit  not. 
in  yet;  may  lie  a  little  cheaper  then. 
Eggs  20c;  chickens  16  to  l$c'lb. 

Crete,  Ill.  u.  j. 

Good  baking  apples,  20c.  half  peck. 
Potatoes, -$1.10  to  $1.20  per  lui. ;  some 
get  $1  hu.  by  the  load;  wheat,  $1.25  per 
bu. ;  mixed  bay.  $18,  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy;  Timothy,  $20;  wheat  straw.  loose, 
$10;  rye  straw,  $12  per  ton;  fresh  cows 
at.  auction  from  $75  to  *110.  Veal  calves. 
11c.  per  1b.I  mills,  JNc.  per  gal.  to  the  re¬ 
tailers;  producers  arc  trving  to  raise  it  to 
20c.  gal.  by  Oct.  1.  C.  E.  K. 

Methlehem,  Pa. 

The  following  are  about  the  retail 
prices  of  farm  products  in  our  county 
( Lancaster  )  :  Wheat  $1.10  per  1m. ;  corn 
$1  per  hu.:  oats  50c  per  hu.  Lancaster 
is  the  largest  shipping  centre  of  cattle 
in  the  East.  Prices  on  stock  or  feeding 
cattle  are  from  $0.50  to  $7.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  lbs.;  fat  cattle  from  $7.50  to  $S.50 
per  100;  cows  from  $50  t<>  $75;  horses 
from  $150  to  $200.  Hay  $12  to  $10; 
potatoes  from  00c  per  1m.  for  seconds  to 
$1.25  per  hu.  for  No.  1.  Tobacco  is  in 
great  demand  from  14c  to  Iflc  per  ib. 
The  greater  part  is  already  sold.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  fairly  plentiful  hut  remain 
rather  high.  Butter  25c ;  eggs  25c. 
Emit  crop  is  below  normal;  prices  re¬ 
main  firm.  h.  u.  w. 

Bird  in  Hand,  l’a. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  potatoes 
are.  very  scarce  and  prices  high:  not 
enough  for  home  consumption,  due  to 
the  extensive  drought,  (tats  from  5  to 
20  bu.  per  acre,  very  poor.  Wheat  5  to 
10  hu.  per  acre,  very  poor.  Corn  will 
possibly  yield  half  crop.  Ilav  extremely 
good,  not  damaged  by  the  weather,  only  a 
little  short  and  cured  in  good  condition. 
Pasture  at  present  short  owing  to  the 
continued  dry  weather.  This  makes  dairy 
feeding  possible;  the  farm  ofs  of  this 
vicinity  mostly  sell  their  cream.  A  few 
exceptions.  We  make  'butter;  mv  herd 
consists  nf  seven  cows.  From  .Tan.  1, 
l'dlfi,  to  Sept.  7,  these  seven  cows  have 
produced  1120  lbs.  of  butter.  These  sev¬ 
en  cows  are  not  all  milking  at  one  time; 
one  is  dry  now  and  three  ready  to  go 
dry.  u.  E.  r. 

Covington,  O. 


Bark  River.  Mich. — Apples  here  are 
scarce,  and  poor  quality.  a.  d. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. — The  apple  crop  in 
this  vicinity  is  small.  it.  c.  R. 

Crete,  Ill. — Apples  are  poor  and 

wormy.  II.  J. 

Astoria.  Ill. — Hardly  enough  apples 
here  for  home  demand.  n.  F, 

Edmore,  Mich. — Apples  are  a  short 
crop,  both  early  and  late  varieties. 


j  j  i'l 

consider 

oil 

money  in  roofing, 
ceiling,  siding,  etc.,  ~ 
until  you  have  received  our  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  which  quotes 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 
Made  On  World's 
Best  Roofing 

Wo  sell  direct  to  you  from  the 
largest  sheet  metal  plant  in  the 
world.  \Vo  save  you  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  We  prepay  freight 
and  give  you  n  binoirirciarantee 
against  lightning  losses.  Send 
coupon  for  free  book— and  read 
our  proposil  ion  in  full.  Spanish  Metal  Tile 

Lightning-Proof,  Fire-  itTSf  j  r  jr  w 
Proof  and  RuBt-Proof 

Edwards  rtgh  t  cote  Roofing  can  |  i|  |  |  x 

lie  bent,  twisted,  or  struck  with  If  £  's  4  * 

lightning,  and  galvanising  will  I  III  Oh  |{|§  WIMr; 
not  crack  or  flake.  Bend  it  or  I  BflHiiH! 

hammer  it,  you  can’t  loown  or  Jfc  J,  B  iJil,  » 

scale  galvanizing.  This  means  an 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Northficld,  Minn. — No  ;; r«-.i i  quantity 
of  apples  is  grown  in  this  vicinity,  most¬ 
ly  Summer  and  Fall  varietm-.  It  is  a 
small  crop,  mostly  poor  and  ill-shaped. 
Very  few  spray.  A.  u.  T. 

Staples  of  our  county  are  grains, 
wheat  good  crop.  Many  of  our  farmers 
still  have  last  year’s  crop  on  hand.  Oats 
are  also  good  crop.  Rye  is  good,  corn  is 
also  one  of  the  staples.  Most  is  in  good 
shape.  Wheat  at  present  is  $1.25  to 
$1.20.  Much  Corn  is  held  by  some  of  the 
fanners  at  $1.05  per  hu.  Potatoes  on 
some  of  the  farms  here  are  immense  crop, 
some  a  failure  through  neglect.  This  is 
a  dairy  section  ;  most  take  their  milk  to 
creamery.  I’ears  great  crop.  Seek  els 
about  60c  a  basket;  Bartlett  75c;  other 
varieties  about  GOc.  Peaches  a  great 
crop,  50  to  00c  a  'basket.  Tomatoes 
large  cron,  about  25  to  50c  a  basket. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa.  (i.  w.  it. 


Magazine 
Test  of 
Shot  Shells 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip-Lock" 

“HEQ” 

Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof  on 
edges  aa  well  as 
8ide3.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  interlock: 
cannot  come  off. 
JNail  holes  all  cov¬ 
ered  by  upper  lay¬ 
er.  Forever  wind 
and  weatherproof. 
Hammer  and  noils  only  tools  needed. 

P-mnior  CDCC  Send  coupon  for  World’s  Great- 
Odtpptcs  l  nut  eat  Rooting  Book  and  Free  Sam¬ 
ples.  Book  will  convince  you  that  wc  can  Bave  you  a  lot 
of  money  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  need,  alaoon  ceiling, 
Biding,  wall  board,  etc,  F  '  out  coupon  and  mail 


Fire  a  Black  Shell  at  a  thick 
monthly  magazine.  Countthe 
number  of  pages  shot  through. 
If  you  think  some  other  shell 
will  penetrate  as  many  pages, 
turn  the  magazine  around  and 
try  it. 

There  are  two  other  interest¬ 
ing  tests  of  the  superiority  of 


GARAGE  $£ASO 

Lowest  price  and 

over  made  on  up 

Ready-Mndo  Fire-Proof  Steel 
Garages.  Set  up  any  place. 
Postal  brings  Oarage  Book 
showing  all  sizes,  styles,  etc. 


liny  was  a  large  crop  and  was  cured 
in  first,  class  condition,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  unusually  favorable.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  are  almost  a  total  failure.  The  late 
crop  libs  made  good  vine  growth  and  is 
free  from  blight,  etc.,  but  has  been  ser¬ 
iously  shortened  by  dry  weather.  This  is 
strictly  a  potato  country.  W.  R.  Roach 
&  Go.  have  a  large  canning  plant  here. 
Peas  were  a  good  crop,  and  a  large  pack 
was  secured.  Lima  beaus  are  a  failure 
and  sweet  corn  less  than  half  a  crop. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  largely  ns  a  side 
line,  though  a  large  amount  of  cream  is 
produced.  A  large  creamery  and  cold 
storage  plant  furnishes  a  good  market 
at  Elgin  prices,  though  there  is  some 
slopped  to  other  points.  Prices  prevail 
as  follows;  Wheat  $1.20;  rye  $1.10; 
oats  40c;  potatoes  $1,05;  beans  $4;  but* 
terfst  21c;  eggs  22c.  w.  e.  w. 

Edmore,  Mich. 

The  drought  has  been  broken  by  a 
heavy  rain.  Many  were  not  through 
plowing  for  wheat  and  some  had  scarce¬ 
ly  commenced  when  (lie  rain  fell.  The 
Kiell'er  pear  drop  which  was  almost  a 
failure  this  year  is  being  marketed  at 
prices  ranging  around  IS  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket.  Most  farmers  sold  their  wheat  right 
from  the  thrashing  machine  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  hu,  The 
price  has  risen  considerably  since  thrash¬ 
ing  time.  Corn  is  cared  better  than  for 
several  years.  Farmers  cxiivmely  busy 
saving  fodder,  picking  and  hauling  toma¬ 
toes,  picking  grapes  and  cutting  corn. 
Help  as  usual  very  scarce.  Wages  for 
corn  cutting  $1.75  with  hoard.  Tile  can¬ 
neries  are  all  very  busy  canning  toma¬ 
toes;  the  pack  will  he  heavy,  while  the 
tomato  yield  per  acre  will  be  light.  On 
an  average  the  acreage  is  large.  The 
price  of  canned  goods  has  recently  taken 
a  rise,  and  tomatoes  which  were  not 
contracted  for  are  bringing  from  five  to 
10  cents  more  than  the  contract  price, 
which  was  17  cents  per  basket.  The 
State  Fair  which  was  held  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  was  largely  attended  by  our  Kent 
Go.  farmers.  The  fair  was  a  ’big  suc¬ 
cess.  A  large  crop  of  buckwheat  will  he 
harvested  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 

Dover,  Del.  C.  It. 

Old  wheat  $1,40;  new  wheat  $1.25; 
oats  50  and  55c;  corn,  old,  00c.  Buck¬ 
wheat  not  on  the  market  yet,  but  a 
light  crop.  Cream  at  the  door  22c  lb. 
for  hutterfat.  Butter  20c.  Small  cattle 
0e;  large  7  and  7\!>c.  Ilogs  on  foot 
10  and  lie.  Apples  75c  per  100  lbs.  No 
garden  truck  raised  for  sale  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  c.  A.  K. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Wc  are  selling  poaches  in  the  orchard 
at  75  to  S5c  per  16-qt.  basket.  Apples, 
Smokehouse.  45  to  60c.  per  ba-ket.  Wheat 
$1.42  per  bu.  T.  c. 

Avondale,  Pa. 

Potatoes  will  be  an  average  yield  of 
good  quality.  Corn  was  very  late,  but 
silage  corn  is  looking  very  good  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  hay  crop  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  this  locality,  ami  was  gathered 
in  very  good  condition.  i>.  K.  r.. 

Hale. -Eddy,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  poor.  Too  much  rain  in 
Spring  and  too  dry  during  Summer:  no 
rain  for  nine  weeks,  then  no  rainfall 
five  weeks.  My  potatoes  were  good,  only 
not  as  large  in  size  as  they  should  he. 
Grapes  are  plentiful,  only  a  few  peaches 
and  pears.  All  garden  truck  i-  scarce. 
Corn  will  be  good  if  we  have  no  frost 


BLACK  SHELLS 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
1023—1073  Pike  street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

targes!  Makers  ol  Sheet  Metal  Products  In  World 
Please  semi  FREK  Samples,  Freight  PaidPrices  and 
World's  Greatest  Roofing  Book  No,  10 td 


Smokeless  And  Block  Powders 


In  order  to  get  three  sample  shells, 
and  a  booklet  of  instructions  for 
making  these  tests,  just  do  as 
follows:  On  the  margin  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  write  your  name  and 
address,  also  that  of  your  ammuni¬ 
tion  dealer,  tear  it  out  and  send  it 
to  us.  We  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  dealer  for  shells  from  his 
stock  and  for  booklet  of  directions. 


Name, 


Address, 


UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2556  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


j— — —  ■ 

J Have  Your  Own  ^ 

Electric  Light  Plant 

I  Let  your  gas  engine  furnish  electric  lights  for  your  house  and  barns 
while  it  is  doing  other  work.  Just  run  a  belt  from  the  engine  to  a 

rAy/W  /  have  been  experi- 
meriting’  for  many 
years  to  produce  a 
reliable  storage 
W  battery  for  use  in  con- 
V  riection  with  the  light - 
j  lnf?  of  country  houses 
and  l  did  not  offer  it  to 
the  public  until  l  knew 
it  would  give  satisfaction. 


CXdhcmae  LL  Cdt*oru 

MARK 

Electric  Light  Plant 


Store  up  enough  electricity  to  furnish  light  for  several  nights, 

Mr.  Edison  worked  days  and  nights  for  years  f - — 

to  make  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  absolutely  /  _ .  __ 
reliable.  He  succeeded.  Bead  what  he  says,  f 

Edison  Batteries  demand  no  care;  do  not  get  /  l  \  _  — 
out  of  order  aud  can  be  charged  at  any  time.  /  I 

Hundreds  of  farm  homes  are  equipped  with  Edison  fl  i 
Batteries.  Bead  in  our  booklet  how  well  satisfied  /  Cr  T 
they  are.  I  II  **cWc£^ 

Send  for  Mr.  Edison’s  Book  /  J 

—t  —  It  tells  you  all  about  this  /  H. 

(££)  wonderful  system.  Just  fill  in  J  h  m 

yrs  the  coupon  and  mail  today.  d  // 


What  Owners  Say: 

“Has  given  perfect  satisfac- 
Uon.”  W.W.  Sanders, 

Dctialb,  Texas 

i  “Never  a  night  when  the 
1  light  was  not  good.’’ 

A  J.  S.  Lockwood, 

B  Torresdale,  Pa. 

m  “Costs  as  near  nothing 
y  to  operate  as  any- 
thing  cottld. 

'wPIL  Polor,i  Mill  & 

Poiosi,  Mo. 


1  l Jf  ^  Edison 
'  •  / '  Jr  Storage 
5  -j f  Battery  Co. 
/  Orange,  N.  J. 

Jr  Please  send  meat 
f  once  Mr.  Edison’s 
Book  M  on  Electric 
Light  Plants. 


Name. 


Addre: 


f  R.F.D _ _ _ 

Stick  this  Coupon  on  a  Post  Card  and  mat:  today 
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October  7,  1916, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  a  fruit  farm  on  which  there 
is  quite  a  quantity  of  early  apples,  Grav- 
enstein  an<l  King.  As  the  King  appfes 
must  be  kept  some  little  time  before  they 
have  their  color  and  flavor,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  th&ni  for.  say  a  month, 
or  until  much  cooler  weather?  I  am 
building  a  dirt  cellar,  but  as  yet  it  is 
not  Completed.  Would  they  keep  in  piles 
fin  the  ground,  or  in  barrels  with  holes  in 
side,  like  potato  barrels,  left  under  a  tree 
out  of  the  sun,  and  kept  covered  against 
rain?  w.  e.  r. 

Connecticut. 


shape.  They  want  this  variety,  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Wo  have  a  number  of 
trees  of  Black  Ben  Davis  and  York  Im¬ 
perial.  The  fruit  is  well  nigh  perfect. 
I  will  match  our  Black  Bens  against  any 
in  the  country,  yet  no  one  wants  them. 
Our  customers  will  not  buy  them  after 
eating  Baldwin  and  Spy.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  elsewhere,  but  in  this  country 
no  one  wants  Ben  Davis  if  they  know 
what  it  is.  We  could  sell  five  times  our 
present  supply  of  Baldwins,  but  We  must 
chase  off  into  other  pastures  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bens  and  Yorks.  I  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  say  they  preferred  these  varieties. 


crop.  When  seeded  alone  so  as  to  get  a 
fair  start,  the  first  season  it  is  "great 
stuff.”  I  should  always  seed  it  alone  and 
not  with  grain  crops.  When  we  know  how 
to  handle  it,  I  believe  this  Sweet  clover 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  live  stock  men — especially  those 
who  keep  sheep.  While  1  never  bad  a 
slieep  on  the  farm  I  believe  this  animal  is 
bound  to  come  back  to  the  Eastern  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  Sweet  clover  will  be  its 
companion. 

New  Jersey  Cotton.— What  if  I  say 
we  have  cotton  plants  past  their  bloom  at 
Hope  Farm?  Some  of  you  will  say  this 


they  could  be  started  under  glass  on  a 
large  scale  and  put  out  quite  cheaply 
with  a  machine  so  as  to  cover  quite  a 
large  area.  In  South  Jersey  such  plants 
would  mature  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
culture  can  be  made  to  pay  yet  Still, 
who  can  tell?  The  South  is  evidently 
coming  as  a  dairy  and  beef  producing 
section — giving  the  world  many  of  the 
things  which  our  fathers  thought  must 
always  be  produced  at  the  North.  It 
will  be  no  more  strange  if,  in  return  for 
this,  the  people  at  the  North  learn  how 
to  adapt  cotton  or  other  crops  to  their 
conditions  and  make  them  succeed. 


We  are  putting  the  Fall  apples  into  a 
dry  cellar — in  large  baskets.  They  color 
and  keep  well  in  such  storage,  but  we 
expect  to  sell  them  all  before  the  last  of 
October.  If  we  had  no  cellar  we  should 
put  the  fruit  in  large  baskets  or  open 
barrels  and  set  them  under  the  trees  so 
they  would  keep  in  the  shade.  Rome  of 
our  big  low-headed  trees  would  be  good 
for  this  purpose.  The  object  is  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  sun  and  let  the  air  freely 
circulate  around  them.  In  case  of  storms 
the  apples  must  be  covered  so  as  to  shed 
the  rain.  This  outdoor  storage  in  Fall 
will  usually  keep  them  well.  For  Win¬ 
ter  storage  on  a  small  scale  the  Yi,cmont 
Experiment  Station  has  found  Bordeaux 
mixture  a  help.  The  apples  may  be 
dipped  in  the  mixture,  letting  it  dry  on, 
and  then  packed  in  dry  oak  sawdust. 
Handled  in  this  way  the  fruit  keeps 
sound  and  plump  for  nearly  a  year.  Of 
course  it  should  be  wiped  off  before  using. 
The  apples  evidently  keep  well  after  this 
treatment,  though  some  may  object  to  eat¬ 
ing  sulphate  of  copper  on  their  fruit ! 

Storage  Needed. — Every  year  as  our 
trees  grow  larger  we  see  more  clearly  the 
need  of  good  storage,  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  of  McIntosh  Bed,  which  is  to 
he  our  main  crop  in  the  future.  This 
beautiful  apple  is  ready  to  pick  in  Sep- 


We  are  prepared  to  make  some  of  them 
happy,  if  happiness  ever  got.  inside  the 
beautiful  skin  of  a  Black  Beu. 

Sweet  Clover. — I  can  make  a  first  re¬ 
port  on  the  behavior  of  this  clover  under 
various  conditions.  We  seeded, it  in  the 
oats  and  peas  in  late  April.  This  was 
in  an  old  orchard  of  high-headed  trees. 
The  oats  and  peas  were  good,  but  there  is 
only  a  scattering  stand  of  the  clover. 
Next  we  plowed  under  a  field  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  became  too  weedy,  and 
seeded  Sweet  clover  alone  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  Here  we  have  a  fine  stand 
which  could  be  cut  this  Fall  to  give  a 
light  crop.  About  two  weeks  later  we 
plowed  another  strawberry  field  and 
Sowed  Sweet  clover  with  turnips.  An¬ 
other  ex-cellent  stand.  Then  during  a 
wet  time  we  scattered  Sweet  clover  seed 
in  late  July,  over  an  orchard  where  there 
was  a  light  stand  of  rye  and  Alsike.  This 
growth  was  cot  and  left,  on  the  ground 
over  the  clover  seed.  Here  we  have  only 
a  light  stand  growing  on  with  the  Alsike. 
Then  we  mixed  Sweet  clover  in  with  the 
Alsike  seed,  and  used  as  a  cover  .crop  in 
the  corn.  The  Alsike  is  making  a  good 
growth  but  tbe  Sweet,  does  not  seem 
likely  to  survive.  I  concluded  that  Sweet 
clover  needs  lime  more  than  the  Alsike. 
It  is  practically  useless  as  a  Fall  cover 


Jerseymnn  is  either  trying  to  tell  a  large 
story,  or  else  lias  some  seed  to  sell. 
Neither.  We  have  cotton  plants  grow¬ 
ing  outdoors  past  the  bloom  and  likely 
to  make  a  little  cotton  if  frost  will  hold 
off.  No — we  have  no  special  variety  of 
Jersey  cotton,  and  we  are  not  to  advise 
cotton  planting  for  New  England  farm¬ 
ers.  The  seed  came  from  a  friend  in 
South  Carrilina.  It.  was  started  early  iu 
the  greenhouse  and  handled  much  like 
tomatoes.  In  May  the  little  plants  were 
sent  us  and  we  put  them  out  as  we  would 
peppers  or  eggplants.  It  was  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  season  for  such  work  as  the 
weather  was  damp  and  cold,  and  cotton 
must  have  warm  weather.  The  little 
plants  stood  still  for  awhile,  quite  un¬ 
certain  as  to  their  stay  in  New  Jersey’. 
At  last  we  had  a  few  of  our  perfect  Juno 
days,  am]  the  cotton  plants  threw  off 
their  homesick  feeling  and  started  to 
take  notice.  Here  they  are  close  to  frost, 
not  very  large  but  ready  to  spin  out  the 
fibre.  Another  year  we  can  make  cotton 
ripen  I  am  sure,  as  wo  know  better  how 
to  do  it.  And  cotton  culture  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  not  such  a  dream  after  all !  The 
old  State  reaches  far  down  tbe  coast  into 
the  warm  water  of  the  Atlantic.  1  should 
say  that  the  little  plants  would  stand  ma¬ 
chine  planting  well.  I  have  no  doubt 


ir.  w.  c. 

Texas  Watermelons 

On  page  1012  there  is  a  picture  of 
watermelon  time  in  Georgia.  I  beg  to 
correct  you  in  regard  to  that  picture;  it 
was  taken  at  Scottsville,  Harrison  Co., 
Tex.,  on  tbe  place  belonging  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Orchard  Co.  It  was  taken  by  C.  W. 
Shrivel*  tbe  latter  part  of  July  <>r  early 
in  August.  1918.  1  stacked  up  the  mel¬ 

ons,  which  had  been  collected  for  seed, 
and  also  placed  tbe  little  negro  on  the 
pile,  and  have  the  original  picture  and 
also  some,  hotter  watermelon  pictures  here 
taken  in  the  same  patch.  As  your  motto 
is  fair  play,  I  think  you  will  give  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  melon  picture  to  East  Texas 
and  not  to  Georgia,  w.  .T.  ri’DYKH. 

Arkansas. 

B.  N.-Y. — Certainly  let  Texas  have  the 
credit.  The  picture  was  reported  to  us 
as  a  Georgia  product,  and  it  looked  like 
one,  but  if  Texas  is  responsible  for  it  let 
the  Lone  Star  State  go  to  the  front 
Some  years  ago  a  Georgia  friend  told  us 
of  a  scene  in  a  seed  store  where  seed  of 
a  fine  melon  was  being  saved.  rnhe  mel¬ 
ons  were  cut  and  a  great  crow  :  of  ne¬ 
groes  had  been  invited  in  to  eat  All 
that  was  required  of  them  besides  eating 
melon  was  to  spit  out  the  seeds  into  a 
trough  !  A  mountain  of  melons  was  melt¬ 
ing  before  these  faithful  eaters.  *  Bossi- 
ldy  a  crowd  of  Texas  darkies  could  have 
beaten  Georgia  at  this  game. 


tember,  yet  it  should  not  be  sold  then. 
During  the  Fall  the  market  is  stuffed 
with  inferior  fruit,  and  unless  your  cus¬ 
tomers  realize  the  great  superiority  of 
McIntosh  that,  splendid  apple  will  not 
bring  what  it  is  worth.  It  should  be 
kept  in  storage  until  about  Christmas, 
and  then  put  on  the  holiday  market. 
Handled  in  that  way  it  would  be  very 
profitable.  Selling  it  right  from  tbe  tree 
is  not  unlike  turning  off  a  lot  of  fine 
Jersey  heifers  with  a  hunch  of  ordinary 
beef  cattle!  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
Northern  Spy  with  us.  Here  at  the  last 
of  September  our  trees  are  covered  with 
beautiful  specimens — as  fine  as  any  I 
have  seen.  Yet  they  must  be  sold  during 
October  like  a  Fall  apple — unless  they 
are  kept  in  storage.  North  of  us  the  Spy 
is  a  Winter  apple,  hut  with  us  it  ranks 
in  ripening  with  Gravenstein  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  will  not  keep  like  Baldwin 
or  Greening. 

Other  Varieties. — I  think  more  of 
Sutton  Beauty  each  year.  That  compact, 
upright  head  broadens  out — with  years 
and  fruit — much  as  you  may  have  seen 
some  narrow  and  close  human  head  mel¬ 
low  and  enlarge  as  experience  works  into 
it.  I  call  the  Sutton  a  little  better  in 
flavor  than  the  Baldwin,  and  the  two  are 
very  much  alike  iu  appearance.  We 
have  a  few  trees  of  Twenty  Ounce  which 
gave  a  heavy  crop  this  year.  The  fruit 
is  very  large  and  handsome,  but  is  quite 
ready  to  drop  before  it  is  fully  matured. 
One  row  of  Twenty  Ounce  will  show  a 
lot  of  big  discouraged  apples,  letting  go 
at  the  least  provocation,  while  right 
alongside  will  he  Ben  Davis  hanging  on 
w^th  an  iron  grip,  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  The  Twenty  Ounce  is  of  rather 
low  quality,  yet  I  find  it  a  favorite  with 
people  who  want  baked  apples.  Very 
likely  it  is  tiie  size — as  for  me  one  baked 
McIntosh  is  worth  three  big  Twenty 
Ounce.  There  is,  however,  a  good  market 
for  big  specimens  of  this  apple.  A  few 
trees  of  Gravenstein  pay  us.  I  would  not 
advise  too  many  of  them  for  this  loeality, 
unless  there  is  good  storage,  but  the  fruit 
does  w'ell  and  sells  well.  Baldwin  re¬ 
mains  our  standard  variety.  There  are 
better  apples,  but  good  old  Baldwin  com¬ 
bines  a  number  of  fine  qualities  which 
make  him  a  family  friend.  When  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  well  colored  in  the  sun 
Baldwin  shows  dessert  quality.  When 
baked  as  he  should  be  he  melts  up  the 
troubles  of  life,  and  for  pies  and  sauce 
and  dumplings  few'  varieties  except 
Greening  can  beat  him.  Our  customers 
know  Baldwin  by  name  and  color  and 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FAR 


A  THOUSAND  Delco-Light  salesmen  and  service  men  are  carrying 
Delco-Light  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
Carrying  electricity  with  its  convenience,  its  safety  and  its  economy 
to  every  farm  and  country  home. 

Bringing  brilliant,  modern  electric  light  to  take  the  place  of  danger¬ 
ous,  dingy,  troublesome  lamps. 

Bringing  safe,  economical  electric  power  to  take  away  the  drudgery 
of  farm  work. 

Adding  the  final  touch  of  modern  comfort  and  convenience  to  farm  life. 
Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  plant — furnishing  ample  current 
for  light  and  sufficient  power  for  operating  light  machinery. 

It  operates  on  kerosene,  gasoline  or  gas — starts  on  pushing  a  button 
and  stops  automatically  when  batteries  are  fully  charged. 

^  So  simple  a  child  can  care  for  it — thoroughly  dependable 

and  trouble  proof. 

Price  complete  with  batteries  $275 — f.  o.  b.  Dayton 

Write  today  for  the  new  Delco-Light  book 

JUSkTI  The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton 

-  DISTRIBUTORS t  - 
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403  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 
18  Vesey  St..  New.York  City 
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716  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
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Peonies  Yor  Cut  Flowers 

Will  you  give  some  information  on  the 
culture,  best  varieties,  earliest  varieties 
and  method  of  handling  of  peonies  for 
out  flowers  for  city  trade?  c.  s.  s 

Coshocton,  O. 

Peonies  are  gross  feeders,  and  want  a 
rich,  deep  soil  with  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture,  though  a  swamp  is  undesir¬ 
able.  Fall  planting,  from  tbe  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  October,  is  gen¬ 
erally  advised ;  indeed,  they  may  be 
planted  as  long  as  the  ground  may  be 
worked,  but  if  planted  too  late  the  roots 
will  not  take  hold,  and  growth  will  be 
retarded  for  a  season.  They  may  be 
planted  in  early  Spring  also,  but  Fall 
planting  saves  a  season  in  development. 
Soil  preparation  should  be  very  thorough. 
Plenty  of  manure  should  he  used,  but  it 
should  be  far  enough  down  to  avoid  af¬ 
fecting  the  first  tender  young  roots. 
Where  large  tracts  of  peonies  are  grown, 
the  soil  treatment  given  is  the  same  as 
to  produce  a  good  corn  crop.  In  Nebras¬ 
ka  C.  S.  Harrison,  a  noted  grower,  says 
that  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  he  used 
eight  loads  of  hen  manure,  a  strong  team 
plowing  it  two  furrows  deep,  and  taking 
a  whole  day  to  do  the  work.  Laud  to  be 
planted  in  Fall  should  he  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  It  is  common  and  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  to  prepare  for  peonies  by 
excavating  the  bed  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
then  puttiug  in  a.  six-inch  layer  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  spaded  into  the  sub¬ 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and  clayey 
it  should  he  lightened  with  sand  and  leaf 
mold  before  putting  it  back. 

Among  peonies  recom mended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Peony  Society,  the 
following  represent  the  best  12  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Early,  iMtchessa  do  Ne¬ 
mours,  white;  Edulis  Suptrbu,  dark 
pink;  Festiva  Maxima,  white;  Mine. 
Coste,  delicate  pink;  Monsieur  Jules 
Elie.  silvery  pink;  Octave  Demay,  pale 
pink.  Midseason,  Due  de  Wellington, 
white;  Felix  Orousse,  crimson.  Late, 
Couronne  d'Or,  white;  Delachei,  crimson; 
Livingstone,  silvery  pink;  Louis  Van 
Tloutte,  crimson.  Festiva  Maxima,  Cou¬ 
ronne  d’Or  and  Edulis  Supcrba  are  three 
varieties  possessing  such  high  merit  that 
practically  every  grower  includes  them 
in  his  list. 

In  Fall,  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  the 
tops  of  the  peonies  should  be  cut  off 
about  three  inches  above  ground,  and 
thrown  over  the  crowns  for  mulch.  There 
should  also  he  a  liberal  mulch  of  coarse 
manure.  Tn  the  Spring  the  coarse  litter 
should  lie  raked  off  and  the  tine  manure 
forked  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  breaking  the  crown  buds.  If  it  is 
very  dry  in  April  and  May  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  peony  bed  a  soaking  of 
water  once  or  twice  a  week. 

When  cutting  for  market,  the  buds 
should  he  full  grown,  but  not  open  ;  a 
common  rule,  is  to  cut  when  the  first 
outer  petal  rolls  hack  ;  then  drop  into  a 
pail  of  water.  After  they  have  soaked 
lip  a  lot  of  water  stand  in  deep  jars  of 
water  in  a  cool  dark  room  until  packed. 
They  are  put  in  bunches,  12  or  25  in 
bunch,  according  to  size  or  variety,  the 
hunches  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper.  For 
express  shipment  the  bunches  must  he 
dented  in  the  box,  and  the  usual  pre¬ 
cautions  observed  as  to  wrapping. 


Sweet  Clover  Smothers  Thistles 

The  answer  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Allen  to  the 
inquiry  of  .T.  S.  II.,  page  1132,  on  “De¬ 
stroying  Canada  Thistles,”  is  all  right. 
Alfalfa  will  certainly  smother  them  out, 
but  white  Sweet  clover  will  also  smother 
them  out  and  in  much  less  time,  at  least 
this  is  my  experience,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  you  cannot  always  get  a  stand 
of  Alfalfa,  while  you  can  with  Sweet 
clover  if  properly  seeded.  This  should 
always  be  done  with  unboiled  seed,  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  in  November  and  sow¬ 
ing  between  December  1  and  March  1,  on 
corn  or  potato  ground.  It  can  he  cut 
three  times  the  second  year,  same  as  Al¬ 
falfa.  but  on  account  of  its  heavier 
growth  will  smother  out  all  weeds  better 
than  any  other  legume,  and  stock  like  it 
better  both  as  hay  and  pasture.  I  had 
two  acres  completely  covered  with  this¬ 
tles,  but  Sweet  clover  has  cleaned  them 
out.  A.  BLOOM  I N  GD  ALE. 

X  w  York. 
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Three  Hardest  Jobs 

where  motor  car  bearings  must 
stand  the  acid  test  of  service 

In  the  modern  motor  car  there  are  many 
places  where  anti-friction  bearings  are  used  — 
and  in  any  car  you  will  find  at  least  two  kinds 
of  bearings. 

Any  one  of  several  makes  can  be  said  to  be 
used  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 

How  then  can  you  discriminate  between  them? 

By  finding  out  —  not  what  bearings  will  do 
the  easy  jobs — but  what  bearings  are  actually 
being  used  by  experienced  manufacturers  at  the 
places  where  they  get  the  heaviest  loads 
and  the  hardest  knocks. 

And  of  all  such  places  there  are  three  that 
stand  out  as  the  hardest  that  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings  have  ever  had  to  tackle. 

On  the  spindles  of  the  front  axle  in  both 
pleasure  and  commercial  cars — where  the  bear¬ 
ings  must  carry  almost  half  the  car’s  weight 
and  at  the  same  time  resist  the  tremendous 
side-pressure  called  “end-thrust.” 

On  the  pinion  shaft,  in  the  rear  axle  of  a 
pleasure  car  where  the  bearing  must  combat  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  pinion  to  climb  the 
big  bevel  gear  and  resist  the  end-thrust  that 
results  from  the  teeth  of  the  gears  working  at 
an  angle. 

On  either  end  of  the  worm,  in  worm-drive 
commercial  cars,  where  the  bearings  must  hold 
in  leash  the  boring  end-thrust  of  the  worm  and 
at  the  same  time  resist  the  crushing  downward 
pressure  as  the  teeth  of  the  worm  slide  into 
mesh  with  the  curved  teeth  on  the  worm  wheel. 

It  is  at  these  three  crucial  points  that  you  will 
find  the  greatest  number  of  Timken  Bearings. 

Bearings  that  “stand  the  gaff”  on  the  front 
axle,  the  pinion  shaft  and  the  worm  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  life-long  service  at  all  other 
hard-service  places — in  the  rear  whee's,  on  either 
side  of  the  differential,  and  in  the  transmission. 

Car  builders  know  that  Timken  Bearings  are 
not  built  for  the  easy  jobs.  They  are  designed 
to  carry  the  big  loads,  to  vesist  the  terrific  forces 
that  are  everpresent  to  wear  and  destroy. 

The  evidence  is  plainly  printed  on  the  pages  of 
Booklet  F-28,  “The  Companies  Timken  Keeps,” 
for  it  tells  not  only  what  cars  use  Timken 
Bearings  but  exactly  where  in  each  car  they 
are  used. 

Send  for  this  book  and  read  the  record  for 
yourself.  Sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to 
address  given  below. 

There  are  many  sizes  of  Timken  Bearings 
but  only  one  quality. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 


More  Bales 
digger  Profits1 

Baleyourownhay,  bale  your  neighbors' 1 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money  1 
when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
I  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


F  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
truck  turnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
I  machine*.  Heavy  eu  cl  chain  transfusion  (no  belt 
to  slip).  Simple  aett  fowler  and  blank  dropper.  | 
Turns  out  a  continuous  atrvam  of  ootid  aaiablo 
brdca,  Starts  or  atopa  instantly.  proas  for 

alfalfa.  Horan  and  bolt  power  pmawn  also. 
“Ton*  Tall."  uur  imN  Sam  free.  Your  guide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
t  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  SOT  tartar  SI..  RL 


Sweeten  Sour  Soil 
with  Ground 


Sour  soils  cut  down  yields  of  com — prevent 

clover  and  alfalfa  from  growing.  Cround  li  meat  one  will  sweeten 

sour  soils — make  dormant  potash  available — make  soils  bold 

more  and  rive  out  more  moisture  and  plant  food.  The  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  get  ground  limestone  is  to  pulverize  it  with 

Che  TeffieuQMF.Pui.vEk 


— a  single  compact,  portable  ma¬ 
chine  that  reduces  big  rocks  to 
dust.  Capacity  l  to  7  tons  per 
hour.  Turn  those  limestone 
ledges  into  ground  limestone 
worth  from  $1.50tol2.50  a 
ton.  Write  for  catalog 
and  trial  offer.  (31) 

THE  JEFFREY 
MFG.  CO. 

265  FlrstAve..  Columbus.O 


Sizes  to  Suit 
Engines 
from  8  h.p. 
to  30  h.p. 


Costs  less  to  use 
this  better  paint 

Cheap  paints  cover  only  200  to  230 
square  feet  per  gallon,  two  coats. 

HIGH  STANDARD 
LIQUID  •  PAINT 

covers  300  to  400  square  feet,  two 
coats,  and  does  a  better  job. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet 

"Paint  aud  Fainting.”  and  the  portfolio.  ‘  The 
Farmhouse  Outside  and  Inside,”  and  get  complete 
information  about  paints  tor  bouse,  barn,  silo, 
machinery.  Eighteen  color  *  Sc* s  of  borne  exte¬ 
riors  and  interiors.  Ask  name  of  nearest  dealer  la 
Lowe  Brothers  points,  varnishes,  euame'-s,  stains. 

The  Cowe  Brofners  Company 

510  E.  Third  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston  \ew  York  .Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Lowe  Brothers,  Lid.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Itnrul  l’nliMnlillie  Ciunpnny,  311.7  tVesI  3«ih  Street,  New  Vork 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  I'ttfreiml  Postal  Union,  $Z.dl,  equal  to  8s.  cd.,  or 
Si*  marks,  or  ItlVi  francs.  Remit  in  mom  s'  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  7fi  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  Advertisement  in  this  paper  is  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
rclinhle  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we.  w  ill  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  In  one  columns,  and  tiny 
such  swindler  will  be  puhlirlv  exposed.  Wo  am  also  ofien  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  anti  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  lutvetu-ers  np  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  11118  end,  but  such  eases  should  „nt  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber.,  *gnin»i  rogueit.  but  wc  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  die  debts  of  hones"  hank rfii/s  sanctioned  by  tho  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  Jo  it*  w  ithin  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  nod  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kilt  a  I,  New- 
i  okkek  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


THE  National  Republican  campaign  committee 
has  taken  space  in  our  advertising  columns  to 
make  an  appeal  to  voters.  Next  week  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  will,  under  similar  conditions,  pre¬ 
sent  their  arguments  for  the  re-election  of  President 
Wilson.  Thus  both  sides  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  their  story  iu  their  own  way.  The  It.  N.*Y. 
does  not  enter  partisan  politics  in  any  way,  but  it 
seems  no  more  than  fair  to  permit  those  committees 
to  employ  this  method  of  appealing  to  the  people. 
What  they  have  to  say  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
“stump  speech,”  and  gives  the  voter  a  chance  to  con¬ 
sider  facts  or  argument  presented  to  him  in  black 
and  white  without  considering  the  personality  of 
any  speaker. 

* 

THE  potash  boomers  are  at  it  once  more.  This 
time  they  have  found  deposits  in  Cuba.  No 
potash  seems  to  he  on  sale  yet.  but  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  is  offered  to  suckers  and  others.  We  offer  just 
three  words  of  advice.  Let  it  alone!  Wait  until  the 
government  authorities  certify  to  the  value  of  this 
potash  deposit.  No  manufacturer  will  put  it  into 
his  fertilizer  until  the  chemists  prove  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  enough  to  pass  the  law.  In  order  to  do  that,  in 
a  high-grade  fertilizer,  it  must  he  soluble.  There 
may  he  potash  in  Cuba  as  well  as  in  parts  of  this 
country,  but  that  is  small  reason  why  you  should 
invest  in  potash  stocks.  Far  better  use  your  money 
in  making  a  pit  for  saving  the  liquid  manures,  or  in 
hauling  muck  or  black  soil  out  of  the  swamps. 

* 

BEFORE  you  send  small  shipments  of  apples  or 
potatoes  or  meat  to  this  big  city  try  the  local 
market  to  the  limit.  In  this  great  town  the  little 
shipments  are  often  swallowed  up  and  do  not  have 
a  fair  chance.  Right  in  your  local  town,  or  city, 
may  often  lie  found  customers  who  will  pay  fair 
prices — more  than  you  can  get  here  with  transpor¬ 
tation  and  commission  taken  out.  An  advertisement 
in  a  local  paper  will  often  sell  all  you  have  and 
more.  Right  in  your  town  •  the  -  merchants  may  he 
Imying  in  New  York  the  very  class  of  goods  which 
you  are  sending  here.  It  is  the  first  principle  of 
marketing  reform  to  keep  the  local  market  supplied 
from  nearby  farms,  instead  of  sending  everything 
to  the  big  market  to  create  a  surplus. 

* 

WHO  can  pick  up  a  daily  paper  these  days 
without  finding  a  big  report  of  some  “inves¬ 
tigation”  into  the  price  of  food?  They  are  after 
everything.  It  has  become  a  habit.  Some  10  years 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about  the  35-ccnt 
dollar.  We  did  not  get  35  cents  worth  of  attention 
at  first,  and  that  little  had  saw  teeth  on  it.  We  said 
then  that,  we  would  keep  at  it.  until  ice  pat  the  85- 
reni  dollar  into  popular  thought.  It  was  mighty 
unpopular  then.  We  knew  that  error  cannot  pass 
through  popular  thought  and  live,  and  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar  the  earth  would 
soon  close  over  it.  So  we  kept  right  on  with  “the 
rain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  wise  and  the  unwise  arc  now  falling  over 
themselves  to  investigate  and  analyze  prices.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  investigation,  when  the  trimming 
comes  off,  they  find  our  old  friend  the  35-eent  dol¬ 
lar — the  one  unchanging  thing  in  modern  business. 
The  average  man  would  rather  “investigate”  than 
act.  Now  let’s  build  a  fire  under  some  of  these  in¬ 
vestigators,  so  that  they  will  have  to  act  or  be  run 
over. 

* 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  cider 
vinegar.  I  happen  myself  to  have  some  barrels  of 
cider  vinegar  which  is  pure  and  wholesome,  hut  which 
does  not  contain  4%  of  acetic  acid,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  not  allowed  to  sell  in  this  State.  I  am  told 
that  the  law  on  this  subject  was  passed  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  some  manufacturers  who  were  able  to  make 
vinegar  containing  the  required  4%  and  who  wished, 
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as  far  as  they  could,  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  oidor- 
niaking  business.  Your  article  is  correct  in  saying  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  vinegar  containing 
Hr  of  acetic  acid,  as  we  plain  men  are  ordinarily 
obliged  to  have  it  made.  Rut  why  require  vinegar  to 
he  so  sour?  It  is  just  as  wholesome  and  just  as 
pleasant  to  the  taste  with  a  less  proportion  of  this 
particular  acid. 

Why  'Should  not  we  who  are  interested  iu  farms  join 
:n  asking  candidates  for  the  Legislature  this  Fall 
whether  they  would  support  a  bill  amending  tho  statute 
on  the  subject  so  as  to  require  the  percentage  of  acetic 
acid  to  he  stated  oil  the  barrel,  but  not.  to  prohibit  the 
stile  of  the  pure,  wholesome  vinegar  simply  because  it 
is  not  its  sour  as  the  manufacturers  would  like  to  have 

it?  EVERETT  P.  WllEKLEB. 

New  York. 

AR MERS  and  fruit  growers  have  the  right  to  do 
this,  and  may  well  do  so.  When  the  law  was 
enacted  we  were  told  that  it  was  needed  to  shut  off 
adulterated  vinegar.  It  looks  as  if  they  aimed  to 
do  this  and  also  to  shut  off  vinegar  made  on  farms. 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  plan  is  fair.  We  favor  it  just  as  we 
do  the  sale  of  skim-milk  when  plainly  marked  for 
just  what  it  is ! 

* 

Put  Them  on  Record  ! 

ILL  you  help  us  put  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  and  the  Legislature  in  New  York  on 
record?  Will  they  support  the  State  Foods  and 
Markets  Department,  or  do  they  oppose  it?  We 
have  letters  from  some  of  them  already.  We  want 
them  all,  and  you  can  help  get  them.  Let  us  have 
at  once  the  names  of  all  candidates — on  all  parties 
• — in  your  district,  and  if  possible  get  an  expression 
of  their  opinion  for  us. 

* 

FEW  people  outside  of  the  dairy  districts  can 
realize  the  power  and  “punch”  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  emancipation  which  the  Dairymen's 
League  has  been  conducting.  Nothing  like  it  ever 


A  League  Member  Shows  His  Colors ! 


happened  before  in  New  York  State.  It  will  take 
rank  with  the  mighty  campaign  which  the  farmers 
in  North  Dakota  are  conducting.  The  dairy  prob¬ 
lem  is  simple  and  yet  complicated.  It  has  come 
right  down  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  hang  together  or  not.  The  very  nature  of 
the  milk  business  gives  the  producers  power  to  con¬ 
trol  it  if  they  can  only  work  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  break  and  begin  individual  sales  in 
this  crisis  they  just  turn  the  even m  right  over  to 
the  middlemen,  and  take  the  skiiu-milk  for  their  own 
share.  Thus  the  great  work  has  been  to  organize 
and  hold  League  members  in  line.  Men  and  women 
have  left  their  work  and  gone  out  as  milk  mission¬ 
aries,  fanners  have  resisted  all  sorts  of  temptations 
to  break  their  word,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  the  dairymen  stand  up  ready  to  fight  to  the 
end.  They  have  made  great  use  of  advertising — 
putting  their  appeal  in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
place  that  would  pass  under  the  eye  of  a  farmer. 
This  picture  shows  the  sign  kept  standing  in  front 
of  Da.vtonia  Farm,  on  the  main  road  between 
Friendship  and  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 

This  campaign  is  the  host  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  Eastern  dairymen.  They  have  already 
compelled  the  dealers  to  raise  their  price,  and  in  the 
end  will  get  what  they  call  for.  They  now  know 
just  what  to  do,  for  they  must  be  prepared  to  as¬ 
semble  and  pasteurize  and  grade  the  milk  in  their 
own  plants.  When  they  do  that  every  quart  they 
send  out  can  he  sold  at  their  own  figures.  The  big 
milk  companies  are  making  most  of  their  profits  out 
of  this  work  of  treating  the  raw  milk  fe>r  market. 
It  is  not  vn’fim  the  lvOrices  of  buying  bulk  apples 
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and  then  sorting  and  grading  them  for  sale.  That 
is  where  the  profit  comes  in  and  this  is  the  work 
which  the  dairymen  must  do  for  themselves.  They 
are  going  to  do  it.  This  milk  revolution  is  going 
right  through  to  the  end — which  means  control  of 
milk  prices  by  the  farmers.  1 Tang  on! 

* 

THE  Borden  Company  faces  a  strike  on  the  part 
its  milk  wagon  drivers  in  this  city.  These  men 
refuse  wages  of  $20  per  week  and  a  commission  on 
sales.  Now  how  many  milk  farmers  get.  any  such 
wages  out  of  their  business?  And  keep  your  mind 
on  that  watered  dollar  !  The  Borden  Company  is 
paying  about  $1,800,000  per  year  as  dividends  on  its 
common  stock.  How  much  did  that  common  stock 
ever  cost?  Why  should  dairymen  he  compelled  to 
milk  more  lhan  25.000  cows  each  year  in  order  that 
these  dividends  may  be  paid?  Why  should  tho  con¬ 
sumers  be  compelled  to  pay  for  turning  this  water 
into  cream?  These  are  things  to  consider  right  now. 

* 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  September  10th  edi¬ 
torial  on  a  register  of  merit  for  swine.  Mr.  Gibbon 
is  right ;  many  farmers  would  pay  good  prices  for  pigs 
provided  they  had  any  assurance  that  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  reproduce.  My  suggestion  would  be  a  register  of 
merit :  sows  to  he  eligible  when  they  raised  two  lit¬ 
ters  of  six  or  more  pigs  a  year  ;  the  pigs  to  weigh  at 
least  150  pounds  each  at  six  months.  Sows  and  pigs 
could  be  scored  on  their  correctness  as  to  type.  Sev¬ 
eral  classes  could  he  provided :  for  sows  and  pigs  doing 
better  than  the  minimum  mentioned  above,  and  for 
those  grading  nearest  to  perfect.  F.  J.  CURTIN. 

Massachusetts. 

E  wa lit  a  full  discussion  of  this  big  subject. 
When  a  man  buys  a  cow  or  bull  be  can  know 
whether  the  family  has  a  “record"  or  only  a  skele¬ 
ton.  It  is  coming  to  be  much  tho  same  with  a  hen 
or  her  son.  Such  a  record  would  be  of  even  greater 
value  with  a  pig.  because  it  is  evident  that  some 
families  are  noted  for  producing  large,  strong  lit¬ 
ters,  while  others  run  to  small  families.  Ts  this  as 
much  a  family  characteristic  as  that  of  high  butter 
production  or  steady  egg-laying  capacity?  We  think 
so  and  we  believe  that  a  few  years’  testing,  some¬ 
what  after  the  plan  of  the  egg-laying  contests,  would 
prove  it.  We  want  to  interest  one  or  more  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  such  a  test. 

* 

WINTER,  or  sigus  of  it,  brings  up  the  hard  old 
problem  of  help.  There  are  many  people 
who  have  good  farms  and  want  some  one  who  is 
fit  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  working  partner.  Such 
people  are  usually  of  at  least  middle  age,  and  are 
often  hard  to  please,  though  they  may  not  know  it. 
One  of  them  tells  us  how  a  certain  society  highly 
recommended  a  poultry  man. 

T^went  to  the  station  for  him.  He  looked  more  like 
a  New  York  dude  than  a  lien  man.  Had  two  lovely 
grips,  silk  umbrella,  russet  shoes  and  shoofly  necktie. 
The  rest  you  ran  guess.  He  was  well  posted  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  honks  and  pictures  on  birds  for  prizes,  efe.  T 
sized  him  up  in  one  minute.  My  son  helped  to  get  him 
back  to  New  York  City. 

We  know  just  how  that  farmer  felt  when  he  saw 
those  russet  shoes!  Probably  to  this  day  the  young 
man  will  say  he  could  have  made  good  if  he  could 
only  have  had  a  chance.  And  why  should  not  a 
hired  man  wear  “russets"  as  well  as  anyone — pro¬ 
vided  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  them?  Some 
farmers  who  need  help  hesitate  to  call  for  it  through 
fear  of  striking  some  such  character  as  this  one 
with  the  russet  shoes!  There  are  plenty  of  farms 
where  a  man  and  woman  of  good  habits  and  plain 
sense  could  find  homes  and  work  into  a  good  bus¬ 
iness.  The  owners  of  such  farms  need  help,  but  they 
want  the  right  kind  and  would  lie  worse  off  than 
they  are  now  if  they  took  in  some  of  the  bluffers 
and  drones  who.  at  this  season,  come  after  a  warm 
place  for  the  Winter. 


Brevities 

No  man  blows  hot  air  and  cold  sense  out  of  the 
same  mouth ! 

$ono-rird  feathers  for  hats!  Fan  you  not  get  enough 
color  from  hen  and  turkey  plumage? 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  lias  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  bulletin  on  Christmas  tree  plantations. 

Another  year’s  experience  with  Sudan  grass  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  surely  puts  it  among  the  desirable 
fodders. 

One  of  the  newer  food  products  is  banana  Hour. 
Mixed  with  wheat  flour  it  is  said  to  make  excellent 
bread  and  cake. 

No  question  about  it,  dilute  vinegar  or  eating  sour 
apples  helps  to  preserve  the  teeth.  Begin  early  with 
the  apple  treatment. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  ease  where  a  gasoline  engine 
has  been  used  successfully  to  operate  a  manure  or  feed 
carrier  in  a  stable? 

Now  they  claim  to  have  discovered  potash  in  Cuba. 
We  have  been  through  a  number  of  these  “finds”  and 
they  turn  out  something  like  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

You  may  not  believe,  it.  hut  we  have  five  questions 
about  how  to  train  a  young  dog  to  one  about  training 
a  little  child !  Now  we  have  a  thorough  article  on  dog 
training  coming. 
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The  Milk  Situation  in  New  York 

At  the  End  of  September 

THE  FARMERS  "MEAN  BUSINESS.”— When 
these  lines  are  being  read  the  full  contest  between  the 
dairy  producers  of  the  State  and  the  milk  distributors 
of  New  York  City  will  be  well  under  way.  At  no  time 
in  the  last  40  years  have  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  jointly  entered  a  contest  with  so  much  deter¬ 
mination  and  so  ready  a  willingness  to  work  toge+’  -n' 
as  they  have  exhibited  in  the  present  contest.  It  would 
seem  that  farmers  are  vying  with  each  other  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  win  in  this  con¬ 
test.  The  more  difficulty  they  have  in  taking  care  of 
the  milk  at  home,  the  more  anxious  they  seem  to  be  to 
assume  the  burden  and  do  their  part.  New  sections  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  are  being  organized  constantly 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  separate  organizations 
such  as  local  milk  companies  and  Granges,  while  not 
yet  members  of  the  League  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  in  every  way  and  to  hold  the  milk 
until  this  contest  is  settled. 

TIIE  DEALERS’  BLUFF—' The  large  receivers  in 
New  York  made  provisions  in  advance  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  milk  and  cream  for  the  first  of  the  month.  This  was 
brought  in  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  points 
and  would  only  keep  a  fair  supply  in  the  city  for  the 
first  few  days  of  the  month.  One  big  dealer  attempted 
to  place  an  order  for  a  carload  of  milk  daily  with  the 
Department  through  an  independent  dealer,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  milk  was  wanted  by  a 
large  dealer,  who  refused  to  pay  the  same  price  to  his 
patrons  in  the  country,  the  order  was  declined.  Word 
comes  from  several  locations  in  the  milk  producing 
section  that  the  large  companies  are  offering  the  full 
League  price  to  individual  farmers  if  they  would  break 
away  from  the  League  and  sell  the  milk  direct  without 
contracting  to  the  Department  or  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League.  These  overtures  are  being  re¬ 
fused  with  proper  contempt,  and  the  individual  pro¬ 
ducers,  whether  members  of  the  League  or  otherwise, 
are  standing  solidly  behind  the  organization,  not  only 
for  the  price  of  milk,  but  for  recognition  of  the  selling 
agency. 

LEAGUE  MILK  IS  BEING*  SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLD. — The  Department  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  has  been  able 
to  find  contracts  for  the  co-operative  creameries  and 
producers  who  could  pasteurize  the  milk  and  cream  in 
the  country  and  secure  the  League  price  for  it.  They 
have  been  able  to  sell  the  milk  and  cream  iu  the  city 
without  advancing  the  price  to  city  consumers.  It  was 
the  contention  of  the  big  dealers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  that  the  Department  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  had  no  experience  iu  selling 
milk  in  New  York.  Their  honesty  and  sincerity  and 
capabilities  were  acknowledged,  hut  it  was  insisted  that 
their  want  of  experience  iu  the  milk  trade  made  their 
work  and  the  results  impossible..  They  pointed  to  their 
own  long  years  of  experience  and  large  capital  and 
thorough  organization,  and  insisted  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  farmers  the  price  demanded  without  ad¬ 
vancing  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  practical  test 
has  shown  that  the  Department  and  the  Executive 
Committee  have  been  able  to  guarantee  the  farmer  the 
price,  and  have  sold  the  milk  without  advancing  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  If  this  can  be  done  by  inex¬ 
perienced  no  n  in  the  trade  why  is  it  that  the  men  with 
long  experience  and  thorough  organization  and  unlim¬ 
ited  capital  are  not  able  to  do  the  same  thing?  There  is 
certainly  room  here  for  an  explanation. 

A  SURPRISE  FOR  TIIE  DEALERS.— We  believe 
the  surprise  of  their  lives  awaits  the  big  milk  dealers  at 
this  time.  Their  plants  and  their  cans  will  be  idle. 
Such  milk  as  the  farmers  cannot  pasteurize  for  New 
York  will  he  made  up  into  other  products  at  home. 
The  people  of  New  York  City  will  be  short  of  milk  and 
the  big  dealers  with  their  idle  cans  and  idle  pasteur¬ 
izers  will  be  responsible  for  the  short  supply  of  milk. 
The  farmers  have  it  and  will  be  anxious  to  sell  it.  They 
will  deliver  in  Now  York  all  that  they  can  possibly  get 
pasteurized,  and  get  cans  to  deliver.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  long  the  city  people  will  tolerate  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  of  the  big  dealers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  tin1  small  dealers  throughout  the  city  are  buying 
all  that  is  available.  They  will  be  furnishing  milk  to 
the  consumers  who  have  previously  been  supplied  by 
the  big  dealers  and  it  is  not  a  hazardous  prediction  to 
say  that  before  the  process  goes  to  its  utmost  limit  the 
big  dealers  will  see  light  and  pay  the  farmers  the  price 
they  justly  demand  for  their  milk. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Receipts  of  nearby  hennery  eggs  continue  in 
moderate  supply  with  only  a  small  proportion  selling 
at  top  quotations.  There  is  a  large  accumulation  of 
mixed  and  ordinary  eggs  for  which  values  are  irregu- 
'ar  and  demand  slow.  The  fancy  nearby  white  hen¬ 
neries  have  advanced  to  50c.  The  best  hennery  browns 
sell  from  55  to  43c,  mixed  lots  from  38  to  42c  as 
to  quality, 

BUTTER. — Western  creamery  butter  has  advanced 
under  heavy  export  buying.  The  fancy  Western  butter 
sold  from  35  to  30% e  for  extras.  The  best  State  dairy 
in  tubs  firm  and  selling  from  34  to  34  %e;  State  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  28  to  32c. 

CHEESE. — Price  advanced  one  cent  over  last  week 


with  good  demand  and  moderate  receipts.  Best  State 
white  and  colored  sold  from  20  to  20%c,  common  to 
good  sold  from  17%  to  10c. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— The  market  was  exceedingly 
quiet,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Hebrew  buyers  who  were  oft  the  market 
owing  to  the  Hebrew  New  Year  holidays.  Prices  went 
lower  and  many  dealers  held  over  large  quantities. 
Fowls  and  chickens  sold  from  17  to  18e  generally  with 
some  sales  at  15c. 

LIVE  CALVES.- — Market  slow  and  lower,  the  best 
sold  for  14c;  common  to  good  sold  from  9%  to  12c; 
buttermilks  6%  to  7c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Receipts  moderate  with  slow 
demand.  A  few  white-moated  calves  sold  as  high  as 
21c  with  the  average  qualities  selling  from  17  to  20c. 

APPLES. — Market  dull  and  lower  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Hebrew  trade.  I.arge  quantities  of  green 
and  low  grade  apples  arc  being  held  over.  A  limited 
demand  for  fancy  colored  fruit  at  top  prices.  McIn¬ 
tosh  $3  to  $4;  Wolf  River  .$2  to  $4  ;  Alexander  $2  to 
$3.50;  Greening  $1.50  to  $5.50 ;  Wealthy  $2  to  $3.50; 
York  $1.75  to  $2.75;  Baldwins  $2  to  $2.75. 

PEACHES.-  In  fair  supply  and  selling  from  75c  to 
$1.50  per  bushel ;  in  16-qt.  baskets  from  45  to  65c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  low  and  overripe  fruit  selling 
lower. 

PLUMS. — In  light  supply  and  steady.  Western 
New  York  Damsons  in  8-lb.  baskets  sold  from  25  to 
35c;  Niagaras  20  to  30c;  green  from  12%  to  20c. 

GRAPES. — Weak  and  black  selling  lower.  Up-River 
Delaware,  Concord  and  Worden,  selling  from  50  to  75c 
per  crate.  Black  in  20-lb.  baskets  35  to  50c. 

PEARS.—Tn  light  supply  and  lower.  During  the 
fore  part  of  the  week  we  sold  a  few  fancy  Bartletts  at 
$7  per  bbl.  This  was  about  a  dollar  above  any  quota¬ 
tion.  The  general  range  of  price  on  Bartletts  ruled 
from  $4  to  $5.50.  Anjou  $3  to  $4.50;  BoSc  $2.50  to 
$4.50;  Clairgeau  $2.50  to  $4;  Kieft’er  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
common  varieties  $1.25  to  $2. 

POTATOES. — In  such  light  supply  that  market  is 
firm  and  higher,  especially  on  Jersey  stock.  Jersey 
round  kinds  $2  to  $3.25  per  105-lb.  bag;  Jersey  long, 
$2.85  to  $3  ;Maine  $3.25  to  $3.35 ;  Long  Island  $3.25 
to  $3.60. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  September  28tli,  1016 : 


40  bbls.  peppers  .  1.00 


100  bbls. 

3  baskets  peppers . 40 


2  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

2  bbls.  cauliflower  . . 

_  3.50 

_ 4.00 

Q  O.X 

2  bbls.  cauliflower  . . 

_ 3.00 

6  bbls.  cauliflower . 

_ 2.75 

9  bbls.  cauliflower . 

-  2.50 

22  bbls. 

256  lbs.  beans  . .  . . 

3  crates  beans  .  .  . 

2  crates  beans  . . , 

2  crates  beans  . .  . 

7  crates. 

7  baskets  beans  .  . 
1  basket  beans  .  . 
0  baskets  beans  . . 

17  baskets. 

4  bags  beans  .  . .  . 
1  bbl.  pickles  .  .  . 

13  baskets  pickles 
38  baskets  pickles 
32  baskets  pickles 
6  baskets  pickles 
21  baskets  pickles 
4  baskets  pickles 

114  baskets. 

1  basket  cucumbers 
1  bbl.  cucumbers  .  . 
1  basket  okra  .... 
4  baskets  okra  . .  . . 
10  bbls.  corn  . 

6  bids,  corn  . 

3  bags  potatoes  . . 

1  car  watermelons 

2  crates  grapes  . . 

5  crates  grapes  . . 

5  crates  grapes  . . 


.08 

1.50 

1.37% 

1.25 


1.50 

.60 

.50 


1.25 

3.50 

1.00 

.80 

.75 

.70 

.65 

.50 


1.40 

2.00 

.50 

.35 

1.00 

.75 

1.95 


$150.00 
.  .  .60 
.  .  .65 

.55 


43% 

7 

20 

4 

7 

18% 

31 

6 

39% 

9 

23 

o 

11 

12 

15 

7 

G 

1 

1 

1 


EGGS. 

crates  . 50 

crates  . $0.4S 

crates  . 47 

crates  . . 46 

crates  . 45 

crates  . 44 

crates  . 43 

crates  . \ . . . .  .42 

crates  . 41 

crates  . 40 

crates  . 38 

crates  . . .  . . •. . . . . . . .  .37 

crates  . i . 36 

crates  . ; . . 35 

crates  . .34 

crates  . . 33 

crates  . .32 

crates  . 31 

crate  . 30 

crate  . .29 

crate  . 2S 


263%  crates, 

o 


124  lbs. 


BUTTER. 

. $0.32 

120  lbs .  .31 

5  lbs . 30 


249  lbs. 

PRESSED  MEATS. 

41  lbs.  duck  . 

254  lbs.  duck  . 

1  calf,  109  lbs . 

1  liver  . 

1  calf,  97  lbs . 

1  liver  . 

%  beef,  75  lbs . 

1  calf,  85  lbs . . 

1  calf,  96  lbs . 

1  liver  . . . 

1  calf,  115  lbs . 

1  calf,  90  lbs . 


.$0. 


34 
10 
82. 
679 
21 13 
311 
782 
225 
125 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
1 1)8, 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 


old  cocks 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 
broilers  . 


POULTRY. 


.$0.14 
.  .25 

.  .24 


22 

.20 

.19 


43281bs. 
621 


IhJ. 

443 

1047 

1938 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 


o 

15 

10 

5 

25 

8 

25 


VEGETABLES. 


90 

1 

10 

10 

31 


crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates  t 

crates. 

basket  I 
baskets 
baskets 
baskets 


tomatoes 


tomatoes 

tomatoes 


tomatoes 

tomatoes 


baskets. 


1  box  tomatoes  . 

8  doz.  bunches  celery 
17  doz.  bunches  celery 
22  doz.  bunches  celery 
12  doz.  bunches  celery  , 
36  doz.  bunches  celery 
11  doz.  bunches  celery 
10  baskets  lettuce  . .  . . 

1  bbl.  parsnips  . 

20  bbls.  peppers 
40  bbls.  peppers  . . . . 


.25 

.20 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.25 


12  crates, 

1  keg  plums  .  1.75 

1  keg  plums  .  1.60 

1  crate  plums  .  2.50 

2  crates  plums  .  2.12% 

1  orate  plums  .  1.50 

1  crate  plums  .  1.00 

5  crates. 

144  quarts  plums  . 08% 

128  quarts  plums . 08 

32  quarts  plums  . 07 

64  quarts  plums  . 05 


368  quarts. 

baskets 
baskets 
baskets 
baskets 
baskets 
baskets 
baskets 


18% 

18 

IS 

63 

,20 

.75 

11 

,20 

.21 

,60 

.21 

•19% 


8 

17 

4 

866 

48 

355 

72 

1 

o 

26 

359 

25 

20 

143 

o 

20 


plums  . r . 35 

plums  . 32% 

plums  . 31% 

plums . 30 

plums . 28 

plums  . . 27 

plums  . 25 

baskets  plums . . . 20 

baskets  plums . 17 

baskets  plums  . 16 

baskets  plums . 15 

baskets  plums . 14 

baskets  plums . 13 

baskets  plums  . . 12% 

baskets  plums  . . . 10 

baskets  plums  . 07% 


1968  baskets. 

5  baskets  peaches  . 65 

16  baskets  peaches  . 50 

5  baskets  peaches  . 42 

26  baskets. 


17  carriers  peacl.es 
4  eariei\s  peaches  . 

21  carriers. 


1.15 

1.00 


15  crates  peaches  .  1.37% 

6  crates  peaches  .  1.25 

30  unites  peaches  .  1.12% 

5  crates  peaches  .  1.10 

8  crates  peaches  .  1.05 

31  crates  peaches  .  1.00 


oo 

2 

]23 

7 

•21% 

— 

.21 

9 

.20 

.19 

1 

2 

10 

$1.00 

15 

.90 

4 

.75 

4 

.65 

1 

.60 

o 

.55 

2 

,  .50 

_ 

41 

,  .65 

11 

0 

,  .60 

4 

.  .50 

.40 

19 

12 

4 

.20 

17 

.50 

4 

.40 

1 

.35 

1 

.30 

3 

95  crates. 


kegs. 


3.00 

1.50 


box  pears  .  2.00 

boxes  pears  . . .  1.75 

pears  . .  1.50 

pears  .  1.25 

pears  .  1.00 

pears  . 93% 

. 75 

. 62% 


boxes 
boxes 
boxes 
boxes 

box  pears  . 
boxes  pears 
2  boxus  pears 


.50 


baskets  pears  .  1.75 

baskets  pears  .  1.50 

baskets  pears  .  1.37% 

baskets  pears  .  1.35 

baskets  pears  .  1.25 

baskets  pears  .  I  12% 

baskets  pears  . 1.00 

baskets  pears  . 75 

baskets  pears  . 70 

basket  pears  . 65 


basket  pears  . 
basket  pears 
baskets  pears 
basket  pears  , 
basket  pears  . 


.60 

.50 

.45 

.35 

.30 


91  baskets. 


(Continued  on  page  1299.) 
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white  cotton,  having  ail  applied  design  of 
centerpiece  and  border,  well  quilted, 
would  make  a  beautiful  gift  for  the  new- 
baby,  and  would  have  permanent  value 
as  an  heirloom. 


and  holding  the  bent  around  it.  These 
waffle  irons  were  75  cents,  the  ordinary 
ones  for  coal  range  GO  cents,  during  the 
September  sales,  but  are  about  one- 
fourth  higher  at  ordinary  prices. 

The  one-hand  Hour  sifter  is  more 
stoutly  made  than  the  ordinary  style,  and 
has  a  heavy  wire  shaker  passing  from  the 
handle  to  the  sieve  at  bottom.  Shaking 
by  the  handle  operates  the  wire.  The 
sifter  costs  25  cents. 

Children's  four-piece  sets  of  brushed 
wool,  leggings,  cap.  sweater  and  mittens, 
cost  $4.75  and  $0.75.  Wool  jersey  sets  of 
leggings,  sweater  and  cap  are  very  nevr, 
and  cost  $0.75.  Sets  of  cap  and  scarf 
are  $2.50;  brushed  wool  sweaters  in 
bright  colors  $4.50.  These  children’s 
woolen  goods  are  all  in  sizes  two  to  10 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

1  Gombault’s  1 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Earth  and  Man 

A.  lit  tie  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west. 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again. 
And  warmth  within  the  mountains' 
breast. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Pontine  leatherized  silk  is  a  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  waterproof  garments,  sports 
clothes  and  reversible  coats.  It  is  a  line 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Raliabte  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread. 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame; 
Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

A  littie  love,  a  little  trust, 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream — 

And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust 

Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  ol  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  ol  each  pattern  15  cents. 


So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man. 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy  ; 

Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 
Have  left  it  younger  than  a  hoy. 

— S.  A.  Brooke. 


iviuui  ujv-  i  vi  ouicm, 

thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 


ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  ease  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 


Tested  Tomato  Recipes 

Chili  Sauce. — 20  large  ripe  tomatoes, 
12  on.ous,  5  tablespoons  salt,  20  table- 
six  tons  of  granulated  sugar,  2,  cups  vine¬ 
gar,  1  small  teaspoon  ful  of  red  pepper, 
1  teaspoonful  cinnamon.  1  teaspoonful 
cloves.  Cook  2  hours  and  do  not  skim, 
seal  while  hot. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles, — 1  peek  green 
tomatoes  sliced;  stand  over  night  with 

1  cup  salt.  In  the  morning  scald  and 
drain,  and  add  3  pints  vinegar,  3  lbs. 
of  sugar,  2  tablespoons  each  of  ginger, 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Put  spices 
in  bag  and  boil  15  minutes. 

Chowder  Pickle. — 1  peck  of  green  to¬ 
matoes  chopped  fine  and  let  stand  over 
night  with  1  cup  salt.  Let  scald  and 
drain,  then  add  4  green  peppers,  4  good- 
sized  onions  chopped  fine,  %  lb.  white 
mustard  seed,  2  tablespoons  each  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  3  pints  of  vinegar  and 

2  lbs.  sugar  and  boil  slowly  half  an  hour. 
Cabbage  aud  celery  may  be  added  if  liked. 

ROSE  GOGGIX. 


The  Cheroko?  rose  1ms  been  adopted  as 
the  State  emblem  of  Georgia,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passing  an  act  to  that  effect.  This 
beautiful  rose,  with  its  handsome  foliage 
and  large  single  white  flowers  with  showy 
golden  stamens,  is  too  tender  for  North¬ 
ern  gardens,  but  its  beauty  is  perpetuated 
in  Silver  Moon,  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
climbing  rose.  Silver  Moon  resulted  from 
a  cross  having  the  Cherokee  rose  for  one 
of  its  parents,  and  its  semi-double  flowers 
carry  the  silvery  petals  and  golden  sta¬ 
mens  of  the  Cherokee  rose. 


REMOVES  THE  SOBENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornlilll,  To* — “Onn  bi.lllo  Cauatlc  Balaam  did 
dit  rlmviiti*tl-m  mom  Good  tliax  luo.uo  palil  |n 
doctor-*  wn».”  OTTO  A.  BRYKIl. 

Prlrt>  SI, SO  p*r  Imltt*.  Sold  by  dmsKtaU,  or  not 
by  It*  nxprixm  prepaid.  Writ*  for  haoklat  K. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


Most  of  the  large  grocers  keep  steril¬ 
ized  bran  for  making  bread  and  biscuits 
advised  in  some  digestive  troubles.  The 
combination  of  this  bran  with  graham 
flour  is  recommended.  For  bran  and 
graham  biscuits  the  recipe  requires  one 
cup  bran,  two  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup 
milk,  one  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  butter,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Mix  the  dry 
ingredients  together,  with  the  shortening; 
beat  the  egg  and  add  to  milk.  Stir  the 
liquids  into  the  dry  ingredients  very 
lightly,  with  little  handling;  some  use  a 
fork  for  this.  Then  turn  on  a  floured 
molding  board,  roll  one-lmlf  inch  thick, 
cut  into  biscuits  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 


For  rough chappedhands,  and 
broken  blisters;  for  piles  and 
hemorrhoids;  for  burns,  cuts 
and  all  irritations  of  the  skin 
use. 


Canned  Quinces. — Prepare  the  quinces 
by  paring,  coring  and  quartering.  Use  a 
silver  knife.  Keep  the  prepared  quinces 
in  cold  water  to  prevent  them  from  dis¬ 
coloring  until  sufficient  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Cook  the  quinces  in  boiling 
water  slowly  till  tender.  Have  ready  a 
syrup  of  one-lmlf  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
the  cooked  quinces  in  the  syrup  allowing 
them  to  remain  five  minutes.  Then  can 
and  seal  while  hot. 


8979— Blouse  with  Inverted  Plaits,  34  to 
•14  hind. 

8971— Four-Piece  Skirt,  24  t<»  82  waist. 
9022 — Child’s  Dress,  2,  4  and  <i  years. 
With  or  without  Belt  and  Pockets, 

8994— Box  Plaited  Blouse,  lit!  to  4(!  bust. 
9002 — Four-Picoe  Skirt,  24  to  84  waist. 
With  or  without  pockets,  with  High  or  Nat 
Ural  Waist  Line. 

8993 — Girl’a  Dress,  S  to  12  years.  With 
Long  or  Stiort  Sleeves. 

8986 — Surplice  Blouse,  with  or  without 
Cape,  34  to  42  bust. 

8984 — Flounced  Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
Yoke  Effect  or  with  Uppermost  Flounces 
Gathered, 


Many  mothers  wish  that  they  were 
able  to  instruct  the  little  girls  in  domes¬ 
tic  science  in  a  way  that  would  make 
everyday  duties  of  housework  attractive. 
Domestic  science  sounds  so  much  more 
attractive  than  just  plain  housework. 
The  movement  to  make  domestic  arts  a 
part  of  the  course  in  rural  schools  has 
resulted  in  some,  very  useful  literature  on 
this  subject,  that  mothers  will  find  profit¬ 
able.  “Food  and  Health,  an  Elementary 
Textbook  of  llome-makiug/'  by  Helen 
Kin  nr  and  Anna  M.  Cooley,  is  a  new  book 
that  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  home 
instruction.  It  is  of  course  written  as 
an  aid  to  school  work.  Its  chapters  in¬ 
clude  luncheon  at  school,  the  home  sup¬ 
per.  the  home  breakfast,  the  home  din¬ 
ner.  and  a  great  variety  of  other  informa¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  so  interesting,  so  clear¬ 
ly  written,  and  conveys  so  much  domestic 
information,  that  we  think  it  would  be 
found  excellent  among  Winter  reading 
for  mother  and  the  girls. 


satin  finished  on  one  side  with  a  leather¬ 
like  surface  which  repels  rain,  and  can  be 
washed  off  with  sponge  or  cloth ;  it  is 
also  impervious  to  cold  wind.  It  conies 
in  many  colors,  gray,  biscuit,  blue,  black, 
copper,  etc.,  with  reverse  of  contrasting 
satin,  aud  costs  $4.50  and  $5.50  a  yard. 

An  excellent  self-filling  fountain  pen  is 
a  standard  article  at  one  large  store  for 


One  of  the  fireless  cookers  demon¬ 
strated  at  a  department  store  was  to  be 


Embroidery  Designs 


( n.n-FASmoNED  patchwork  is  a  new 
fashion  now  for  cushion  covers,  and  when 
the  pieces  are  cut  and  basted  it  is  finished 
quite  quickly.  The  flower-pot  pattern  is 
desirable  for  this,  one  attractive  cushion 
being  natural  colored  linen,  with  (lower- 
pot  of  brown  linen  and  pink  flowers  with 
green  foliage.  If  desired,  cross-stitch  in¬ 
itials  may  be  worked  on  the  flower-pot 
in  pink  and  green  cotton.  Another  good 
patched  design  for  cushions  is  the  old 
Tennessee  oak.  Such  cushions  should  be 
finished  at  the  seam  with  a  piping  of 
cable  cord  covered  with  linen  of  one  of 
the  colors  used  in  the  design.  The  Avork 
demands  accuracy  of  finish  ;  the  turnings 
of  the  patches  should  be  neatly  basted, 
anti  then  pressed,  before  they  are  basted 
on  the  linen.  This  simplifies  the  felling 
on.  Creeping  rugs  for  the  baby  are  made  $13 
of  patchwork,  as  Avell  as  crib  covers ;  they  for 
have  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  figures  of  I: 
children  applied  on  a  background  of  use 
white  material.  These  are  sold  by  the  frttt 
large  stores,  cut  out  aud  ready  for  mak-  ovei 
ing.  A  crib  cover,  its  foundation  of  rais 


SDCnjNY 

KEROSENE 

OIL 


***•“«  cats.: 

No,  320.  Embroidered  Pillow  Slips.  No. 
320  is  it  very  pretty  design  for  cross-stitch 
embroidery;  blue,  light  lit  Vernier .  or  pink 
are  good  color*  to  Use.  The  designs  are 
stamped  on  the  linen-finished  pillow  tub¬ 
ing,  size  21\40  Inches,  and  xvith  mercer¬ 
ized  iloss  cost  per  pair  P0  cents. 


STANDARD  OllCa"  NY. 


SAFEST-BEST 


1  DON’T  SIT  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

The  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  with  Socony  Kerosene  as  fuel 
will  make  any  other  room  in  the  house  just  as  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  Perfection  Heater  can  be  carried  easily  from  place  to  place.  It 
means  a  warm  bedroom  to  dress  in,  a  warm  room  tor  a  warm  break¬ 
fast,  and  a  warm  house  all  day. 

It  does  away  with  all  waste  and  makes  the  housework  easier.  No 
waiting  for  the  fire  to  start,  no  waste  of  fuel  when  you  don’t  need  it. 

Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters  are  for  sale  at  all  general  and 
hardware  stores. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Witch  Supper  for  Hallowe’en 

The  invitations  for  a  witch  supper  can’ 
be  as  quaint  and  fantastical  as  one 
wishes ;  written  on  huge  sheets  of  red 
paper,  decorated  with  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  old-time  Hallowe'en  emblems — cats, 
bats,  owls,  witches,  or  pumpkin  heads,  in 
black  ink,  then  addressed,  rolled  and  tied 
with  black  ribbon  or  sealed  with  black 
sealing  wax,  would  be  very  appropriate 
f  r  such  an  affair. 

As  for  the  table  decorations,  two  or 
three  rolls  of  crepe  paper,  designed  spe¬ 
cially  for  Hallowe'en  entertainments, 
offer  a  wide  range  of  decorative  schemes 
in  this  direction.  If  the  designs,  when 
cut  out,  are  padded  with  cotton,  and 
carefully  pasted  together,  two  of  a  kind, 
along  the  edges,  they  will  he  far  and 
away  more  attractive  than  when  mounted 


them  as  natural  as  possible,  then  roll 
each  one  in  fine  granulated  sugar,  and 
pile  in  rows  on  a  small  plate. 

To  make  the  witch  cakes,  cream  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  with  one  of  sugar, 
then  add  gradually  one  egg  well-beaten, 
a  fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  melted  chocolate.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  stir  in  cups  of  flour, 
mixed  and  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  alternately  with  one- 
fourth  clip  of  milk.  Chill  the  mixture, 
then  roll  it  very  thin,  and  shape  with  a 
Hallowe’en  witch  cake  cutter,  first  dipped 
in  flour,  and  hake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

KOSA.UOXI)  E  AMP  MAN. 

Vermont  Olives 

On  page  1215  a  correspondent  writes 
of  eating  Vermont  olives  prepared  after 


Table  Decorations  for  Hallowe’en  Supper 


(  ii  cardboard.  The  witch  stirring  the 
caldron  kettle  was  used  here  for  a  cen¬ 
trepiece,  pumpkin  heads  for  favors,  and 
thin  black  cats  with  bushy  tails  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  glasses  as  place  cards. 
Each  one  has  a  narrow  strip  of  white 
paper  pasted  across  the  front  with  the 
name  of  the  guest  written  on  it.  There 
are  witches,  black  cats  and  owls  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  tablecloth,  and  a  wreath  of 
pumpkin  heads,  cut  from  the  crepe  paper, 
around  it.  White  candles  in  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kitchen  candlesticks  are  used  for 
the  illumination.  The  whole,  though  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  contrived,  is  most  effec¬ 
tive, 

A  witch  supper  is  usually  served  just 
before  midnight,  and  it  should  be  rather 
simple,  a  menu  something  like  this  one 
would  be  suitable : 

Deviled  sardines. 

Olive  and  cheese  sandwiches. 

Stuffed  dates.  Witch  cakes. 

Hot  chocolate,  whipped  cream. 

Sardines  arc  specially  nice  prepared  in 
this  way,  and  they  form  a  substantial  hot 
dish,  which  can  be  lieated  in  the  chafing 
dish  on  the  table  if  one  likes.  Mix  one 
dessertspoon  of  English  mustard,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  finely  chopped  pimentoos,  and 
two  tablespoons  of  Worcestershire  sauce. 
Peel  off  the  skin  from  large  sardines, 
two  for  each  person  to  be  served,  and 
put  them  in  the  saucepan,  and  pour  the 
mixture  over  them,  and  place  over  a 
brisk  heat  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
Have  ready  strips  of  nicely  browned  and 
buttered  toast,  very  Lot,  aud  slip  two 
sardines  on  each  strip.  Serve  on  heated 
plates  with  parsley  and  thin  slices  of 
lemon. 

For  the  sandwiches  take  a  dozen  or 
more  large  olives,  two  tablespoons  of  stiff 
mayonnaise,  one  cream  cheese,  and  one 
teaspoon  of  chopped  pimentoos.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  the  olives  and  let 
them  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then  drain 
and  set  on  ice  until  cold  and  crisp.  Chop 
very  fine,  add  the  cheese  and  piiqeiitoes, 
then  mix  all  with  the  mayonnaise.  Cut 
fresh  Boston  brown  bread  in  thin  slices, 
and  spread  with  the  mixture.  Join,  aud 
serve  each  on  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf. 

For  the  stuffed  dates,  select  whole,  firm 
ones,  wash,  aud  remove  the  stones  care¬ 
fully.  Fill  the  cavities  with  English 
walnuts,  or  blanched  almonds,  and  shape 


a  recipe  found  in  Tiie  R.  N,-Y.  They 
are  made  of  green  or  half  ripe  tomatoes. 
Please  print  the  recipe  again  so  I  may 
prepare  some  for  this  year.  I  am  using 
many  of  your  recipes  and  find  them  good. 

N.  s.  F. 

Take  a  bushel  of  green  and  half-ripe 
tomatoes,  wash  clean,  then  pack  in  a  big 
jar  or  tub,  mixing  with  them  five  pounds 
fine  salt  and  one-half  pound  whole  mixed 
spices.  Weight  down  and  cover  with 
clear  cold  water.  In  two  weeks  they  are 
lit  to  use,  and  will  keep  a  year  if  weighted 
down  so  as  to  stay  under  the  brine.  The 
little  plum  or  fig  tomatoes  are  a  nice  size 
to  use  in  this  way. 


Green  Tomato  Sweet  Pickles 

Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  green  to¬ 
mato  pickles  with  lemon  and  orange 
peel?  If  was  published  last  year  and  I 
saved  it,  but  have  lost  it,  and  it  was  fine. 

MRS.  F.  M. 

Select  small  green  tomatoes,  with  the 
seeds  not  much  developed.  Cut  off  blos¬ 
som  end  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  a  half 
cup  to  a  gallon  of  tomatoes.  Leave  over 
night;  in  the  morning  drain  and  cook  in 
weak  vinegar  until  each  tomato  can  be 
pierced  with  a  straw.  Skim  out  care¬ 
fully  into  a  stone  crock,  and  prepare  two 
quarts  of  cider  vinegar  with  three  cups 
of  brown  sugar,  a  handful  of  whole 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  mace  and  preserved 
or  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel,  or  the 
fresh  peel  if  obtainable.  The  peel  and 
spices  should  be  tied  in  a  thin  bag.  Heat 
this  mixture  boiling  hot,  and  pour  over 
the  pickles.  The  following  morning  drain 
off  syrup,  add  two  more  cups  sugar  and 
boil  till  a  thick  syrup.  Pour  over  the 
pickles,  and  when  they  are  cold  weight 
down  with  a  small  saucer  and  close  crock, 
tieiug  paraffin  paper  over  the  lid. 


Egg  and  Cheese  Toast. — Lay,  on  a  well 
buttered  dish,  several  thin  slices  of  bread 
from  which  the  crusts  have  been  carefully 
cut  aud  sprinkle  over  them  grated  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese.  Beat  up  thoroughly  six  or 
eight  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks  together, 
seasoning  with  salt  and  a  little  paprika. 
Pour  the  eggs  over  the  bread,  sprinkle 
more  cheese  over  the.  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  the  eggs  are  set.  Serve 
at  once  while  very  hot  without  removing 
from  the  baking  dish. 


When  Nature  Turns  Outlaw 

“Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow  ! — 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes ,  spout . 


Thus  King  Lear,in  Shakespeare!* 
tragedy,  defies  the  elements.  But 
man,  even  today,  cannot  challenge 
nature  with  impunity. 

The  unsinkable  ship  goes  down 
like  a  rock  from  the  impact  of  an 
iceberg.  The  fireproof  building  is 
burned.  The  monument,  built  for 
unborn  generations,  is  riven  by  light¬ 
ning  or  shaken  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

There  are  storms  which  make 
train  service  impossible,  which  de¬ 
lay  the  mails  and  which  close  the 
public  highways  to  the  usual  traffic. 
Even  in  the  cities  there  are  times 
when  the  street  cars  do  not  run,  and 
neither  automobiles  nor  horse-drawn 
vehicles  can  be  driven  through  floods 
or  high-piled  snowdrifts. 


Such  conditions  increase  the  de¬ 
pendence  on  telephone  wires,  which 
themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  natural  hazards.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Bell  System  has  faced 
these  dangers  and  well-nigh  over¬ 
come  them.  Masses  of  wires  are 
buried  underground  and  lonely  pole 
lines,  even  the  most  stoutly  built,  are 
practically  paralleled  by  other  lines 
to  which  their  business  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Each  year  the  lines  are  stronger 
and  the  guardians  of  the  wires  are 
prepared  to  make  repairs  more 
quickly.  So  each  year  increasing 
millions  of  subscribers  find  their  tele¬ 
phones  more  dependable  and,  within 
the  limits  of  human  power,  they 
count  upon  their  use  in  storm  as 
well  as  in  fair  weather. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Write  us  nposbiT  today. 
Lei  US  I  nail  you  this  big 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


book  of  tho  very  Intent, 
up-to-date  New  York  atylea  In  wall-papers  —  the  moat  beautiful 
patterns  shown  in  manyveiirn.  Don’t  select  Your  paper  until  you 
have  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  homo  anti  do  it  at  small  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  atSc  tor  a  double  toll. 

38c  papers  a  big  roam 

Thin  biff  now  book  tclla  how  you  Can  do  the 
work  yon  tool  f.  quickly  WKteanlly  makinir 
the  parlor,  dininir  room,  bedroom*  and 
hall  brighter,  cltcetivr,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  mnui  thean  original  pattern*  we 
want  to  rend  you  free.  Writo  poataLtUHP 
-jintiiny.  "Soml  W,l|  Paper 


William  Stores 

8628  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 

I 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 


Bare  from  16  to  J23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  Btovo 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stove*  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  a  year—  money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolute]  v  g*  tin  factory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  *ihI  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
Sec  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Co  he  Stoves  help 
you  be ve  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 


I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO., 


3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  m 


■ 

FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  24.  J. 

"ROUGH  ON  MT8"»'95WSMS: 

Unix's  la  bit)  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Doga,  Gopher*, 
Ground  JLogp.  CUipmunVs,  V/ easels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  Tho  Recognised  Slumlord  Exterminator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  SI*..  28c.  SOo. 
Small  10c.  Used  tho  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  R.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rata  N.v.r  Falla.  Refuse  ALE  Substitutes. 


Here’s  Furnace 
Comfort  at  Re¬ 
tail  Stove  Cost 

Mai!  a  postal  or  lettr*  twdAy  for 
t>ur  sicw book  telling  about  th«  pop¬ 
ular  KaUmmxoo  I’lpgl***  Furnace. 
A  bitf  money  naver*  I„ow  in  price 
— ea*y  Uiliiwirtll — a  strictly  hi I 
quality  warm-.iir  furnace.  Quick 
Shipment  direct  frurn  manufact¬ 
urers*  Cash  Ot  easy  oh  y  meats.  Wo 
pay  freight.  360  u.iys?  approval 
test.  SlOQ.OOO  Guarantee,  Write 
today.  Aik  fur  Catalog  No.  910  » 
K*Umitxoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra+ 
Kalamazoo,  Mich* 


a  Kalamazoo* 

■i"™;  Direct  to  You 


ILMB  «| 


W  ater  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home— with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  ©e  repairs-  A 
small  stream  operated  tho  Kite  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanka  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  tho  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11.600  ip 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yorfc 


WELL  DRr‘iLvT  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Cows  In 
HARRIS  Stanchions 


Purebred  Registered 


fcrent  conditions  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  definite  answer  without  know¬ 
ing  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  per¬ 
son  is  working.  Spring  jugs  will  usu¬ 
ally  grow  more  rapidly  than  Fall  pigs, 
and  this  is  during  the  Summer  months 
when  forage  crops  may  be  grown  and 
fed  to  advantage,  which  reduces  the  cost 
of  feeding  very  materially  from  what  it 
would  be  if  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
were  depended  upon  entirely  for  feed. 
Another  factor  ■which  enters  into  the  cost 
of  production  is  the  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  particular  pigs  in 
question.  I  have  seen  Some  pigs  which 
would  grow  well  on  the  same  quantity  of 
feed  which  others  of  the  same  size  would 
eat  without  apparently  produciug  any 
growth  or  flesh.  This  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  some  horses  will  keep  fat 
on  the  same  amount  of  feed  which  some 
others  would  eat  and  still  show  every 
rib  in  their  bodies.  Therefore  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  estimates  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  With  good  purebred  stock  or 
high-grade  Poland  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  or 
Chester!  Whites  it  is  possible  to  raise  pigs 
up  to  the  weight  of  200  pounds  for  from 
$10  to  $18  each,  and  purchase  all  the 
grain  at  present  market  prices,  while  by 
growing  feed  and  soiling  crops  on  the 
farm  and  utilizing  waste  products  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  this  cost  one-half  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions.  c.  S.  G. 


UM  I  I  LC 

The  wonilrrfttl  vitality  which  l*  rheroeteristic 
Of  tlie  purebred  llobtoln  l  rleuliiu  breed  I*  atr.kingly 
shown  In  til*  career  of  Jetslce  Koe"»  AngS'lWe  Artis, 
owned  by  V.  M.  Nichols  of  LyoilonvlU*.  Vfc  She  is 
nearly  twenty  years  old  and  In  April  was  carrying 
her  sixteen! It  eulf.  For  fifteen  (rotation  period!  she 
tidalad  2S'.;,fiOO  pound i  of  milk  which,  (it  i  cents  a 
quart,  would  be  Jt.tUJ),  fit  a  eoit  for  feed  for  fifteen 
yeara  amounting  to  $1,9*0.  She  thus  shows  a  profit 
of  82,0(0,  in  addition  to  which  must  he  reckoned 
$6,000  worth  or  fine  healthy  calves.  She  has  won 
many  ribbon:-  Kiel  p  :/*•«  at  fairs  and  has  seven 
dauentci!  with  A.  it.  o.  evi  ids.  TIi-tc's  biff  money 
in  Cue  biff  "  black  nnd  Whit*  "  Holstein*. 

Send  for  FREE  lUuttrcUed  Descriptive  Backlit* 
The  Holstein- Friesian  Asiociation  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton.  Sec'y.  Box  10S.BrattUboro.Vt. 


$3,000  Net  Profit 


From  Jerseys  in  a  Single  Year 

A  Jersey  herd  of  43  milch  cows  net¬ 
ted  an  Ohio  dairyman  that  amount 
last  year  above  the  cost  of  feed  and 
labor  from  the  sale  of  miik  alone. 
The  sale  of  surplus  stock  also  brought 
a  tidy  sum— additional  profit.  You 
can  ao  as  well  or  better. 

Jersey  milk,  because  of  its  high  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  and  milk  solids, 
will  often  bring  several  cents  a  quart 
more  than  ordinary  milk  equally  clean. 
Our  book,  “The  Story  of  the  Jersey” 


SpotFarmHolsteins,$15 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
ejuli,  oxpieo'  paid  to  your 
station  in  lots  of  A.  High 
I  grade  COWS  due  to  freshen 
October  and  November.  40 
hiffli  grade  heifer*  bred  $45 
each.  I"  registered  lieifers, 
<!  months  to  I  year  old.  3 mu 
each.  9  year  olds  bred  S'"11' 
each,  RcglHtwed  bulls  all  ages. 

JOS"  C,  '•EAC.e.N,Tu:iy,N.Y. 


points  the  way  to  dairy  profits.  A 
postal  brings  it.  Write  today. 

The  American  JerseyCattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


New  York  City 


Oflfi  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
4UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  othersdue  10 
freshen  within  fill  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
und  wilt  please  you.  l'rice  #75  10  #125  per  head. 
4 nil  large,  well  bred  two  nnd  three  year  old  heifers 
,uu  bred  to  good  registered  11.  F.  bulls.  Price  #(>5 
to #7  A  per  head.  Two  fine,  well  bred  heifer  cuives 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  edit  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDFRS  $  SOM  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y, 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bulls  of  superior  merit, 
bred  from  families  of  known 
producing  ability.  Females 
of  dependable  quality  to 
mate  with  them.  Foundation 

©herds  a  special 
feature.  Write 
for  booklet. 
ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Hog.  hulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  (ill  the  pail. 

go  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

IO  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

20  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5- 


HAVING  DECIDED  TO  DKOV  HA  TRY  FARMING 

Will  Sell  My  HERD  OF  30  HOLSTEINS 

including  M  THOROUGHBREDS.  Practically  nil  young 

cattle.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Sweetwater  Farm.  Wampsvifie,  N.  Y. 


UfllQTCIIIC— Breed  up.  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
■  ■whs*  i  Line  nru  the  moat  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  Niro,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
Rornhs  at,  these  prices.  Pend  for  pedigrees. 
OLOYEBDAlfi  FARM,  CHARLOTTE, N.  Y. 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittaitamy  N.  Y. 


"  Production  our  Watchword/* 

We  have  just  received  from  the  press  our  SPRING, 
1916.  BULL  LIST.  It  will  pay  yon  to  send  for  it. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr. 

Geneva  Ohio 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  nnd  tip:  heifers,  150  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Sanitary ,  Lasting,  /  rfj? 
Economical 

hy  thousands  of  successful  dairy-  * 

men.  Made  of  steel,  wooa- 
li.-ied,  easily  installed,  quickly  adjusted  Built 
I  or  lifetime  service.  Send  for  our 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  the  complete  Harris  line  of 
modern.  Military  Barn  Eouipmcnt.  Please 
write  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  250  Main  St.,  Salem,  0. 


IfYouWant 

PROFITS 


from  Dairy  Cattle — big  yield 
of  STANDARD  milk  even 
under  unfavorable  conditions 
—let  us  tell  you  about 


The  Ayrshire 


95  AM  ERIC  AN 

Upward  CREAM 


It  will  pay  you  to  know  how  our  Association 
co-operates  with  members  in  selling  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts-  actually  helps  them  make  PROFITS 
from  AYRSHIRES. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’v.21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  V' 


■  A  Sent  on  Trial.  fully  Ouaran- 

teed.  Em.' i  Miming,  i  mlly  cleauH. 
Skims  warm  or  ool'l  milk.  Bowl  n 
l^Hk  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

ts largo  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.d^V^v. 


AYRSHIRES! 

if 

As  we  are  going  to  reduce  onr  herd  at  once,  ft 


THE  GREAT 


those  wanting  good  stock— any  age— at 
your  own  price,  should  write  immediately 
This  is  a  real  bargain  sale. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  Hudson,  Ohio 


Is  To  Be  Held  Thi*  Year 

October  12  to  21  Inclusive 

=====  AT  ===== 


Ailing  Cow 

I  have  a  five-year-old  cow  on  grass, 
getting  no  feed,  was  milking  good  and  in 
good  condition.  The  first  I  noticed  one 
milking  she  only  gave  Half  a  mess.  After 
that  she  quit  eating,  and  in  t\yo  weeks 
she  was  entirely  dried  up.  I  physicked 
her  with  salts,  and  since  then  her  bowels 
have  been  very  loose.  To  cheek  her 
bowels  I  have  been  giving  her  tea  from 
white  oak  hark.  She  is  very  thin,  eating 
well,  on  grass  and  feeding  her  bran  ;  bowels 
quite  loose.  She  is  swelled  under  brisket, 
all  the  way  up  neck  and  under  thin. 
Pulse  is  about  !Hh  .  I  thought  she  was 
suffering  from  indigestion.  Hut  what 
makes  her  brisket  and  neck  swell? 

Waymart,  Pa.  lit.  A.  T. 

Heart  disease  probably  explains  the 
swellings  and  is  incurable.  Keep  her  up 
and  feed  dry  feed  and  clover  hay.  Mix 
browned  wheat  flour  in  the  feed  twice 
daily.  If  scouring  persist  feed  boiled 
milk.  a.  s.  A. 


In  Five  Enormous  New  Concrete,  Brick 
and  Steel  Buildings  Cuverirtff  400,000 
Square  Feet  of  Ground  in  a  170  Acre  Tract. 
Larger  and  More  Convenient  and  Better 
in  Appointments  than  any  other  Similarly 
Used  Buildings  in  America. 

This  Show  affords  a  Short  Course  in  Dairy 
Agriculture  that  can  not  he  equalled.  1,000 
of  the  Best  Dairy  Tow*  in  the  World  As¬ 
sembled  from  all  over  America.  50,000 
Square  Feet  of  Operating  Modern  Dairy 
Machinery.  Farm  and  Barn  Equipment: 
Silos,  Motor  Trucks  and  Everything  that 
a  Dairyman  Should  Have.  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation.  Ice  Cream  Manufacturing,  Com¬ 
petitive  Exhibits  oi  Dairy  Products  from 
every  State  Displayed  in  Mammoth  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Domestic  Science  Demonstra¬ 
tions.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Grade  Cattle  Exhibit,  Exhibit  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Students  Judging  Contests. 
Xrt.ooo  Square  Feet  Boy  and  Girl  Agricultural  Dis¬ 
play.  A  Meeting  Place  for  the  Dairy  World. 
Draft  Horses— Horse  8how.  All  Under  Cover. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rate •  From  Everywhere 


5000  cow#  average  in  yearly  test  over  8800 
pounds  of  mills  testing  about  5%  fat. 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklets. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box R.Peterboro.N.H. 


Cost  of  Feeding  Pigs 

"When  pigs  are  raised  in  so  large  num¬ 
bers  that  the  garbage  from  the  house  is 
of  no  account,  what  would  be  the  average 
cofit  per  pig,  for  feed,  from  the  time  of 
birth  until  he  has  reached  the  weight 
of  200  lbs.?  C,  v. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  cost  of  feeding  pigs  from  the  time 
of  birth  until  they  reach  the  weight  of 
200  pounds  depends  unon  so  many  dif- 


GUERNSEY  BULLfe-‘ 

old,  by  Langwater  Dictator  15068.  Great  breeding; 
great  bargain.  SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM.  Rienels vitle.  P*. 


2  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sato 

Lorraines  Lad  of  Thornliebank,  2*3  years,  sired  by 
the  grant  Imp.  Lils  Duke.  He  is  a  winner  for  ser 
vice.  Golden  King  ofWeblands.6  months  old,  aired 
l>y  Golden  Seeret  of  Thornliebank.  These  bulls  may 
l>e  seen  ilWEBLANDS  FARM.PoniiEildy,  Pa, 


Adv.  Reg,  Ancestors.  Prices 
right  JohnW.Coaper.Pineville  Pi. 


sale  Guernsey  Bulls 


1291 


7She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TtlarsfiaUcz&rn  Cribs 


TAMWORTHS 


Get  More  Money  for  Your  Butter 

Put  it  up  in  neat,  sanitary,  convenient-to-use  pound,  half-pound  or 
quarter-pound  prints  and  you  can  easily  get  higher  prices.  The 

T  A\inneton_na  Butter  Printer 

is  the  latest  improvement  in  dairy  butter  printers.  Makes  smooth,  clean- 
-  *  _ cut>  neat  looking  prints.  Simply  pack  in  the  butter  and  press  a 

lever.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Three  sizes — making  2  to  8  one-poaod 
prints  at  one  time.  Write  tor  circular  and  prices. 

- - -JIllW  MINNETONNA  COMPANY, 

VP’  1703  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  OWATONNA,  MINN. 


Quality  is  the  best  advertisement 


Blatchford’s 

Sugar  &  Flaxseed 


ForSalc-Pygmalion-Berkshire  BOAR 

Siro, Baron's  Successor  197490.  Hum, College  Salotna 
178234.  .T.  K.  Roberta,  R.  F.  0.  No.  4,  Gorham,  Me. 


Used  for  thirty  years  by  the  most  sue-  \ 
cessful  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  at  the  | 
various  fairs  and  cattle  shows. 

Composed  of  oil,  sugar  and  albuminous  com-  | 
pounds,  combined  in  the  correct  proportions  | 
and  most  digestible  form,  for  mixing  with  the  § 
ordinary  feed  of  stock.  Insures  animals  of  | 
splendid  physique  with  glossy,  shining  coats.  | 

The  finest  stock  food  at  H  the  price  of  ordinary  \ 
stock  foods. 

Send  for  circular  “  Topping  Stock  Oft  ” 
for  the  Market  or  Show  Ring. 

At  your  Dealers,  or 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory  | 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

iiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiniimiimuiiiKiiiiiitMiimiiiiiMrioumimniuuinninmnninummimmitimiif; 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boar*, (lilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pig*.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R.V.  BROWN,  Ridoely  Minor  Firm,  Slone  Ridge,  N.Y. 


r.hasfor  w  a  nri  fl  I  R’.  SERVICE  BOARS,  BROOD 

onesier  n.  s  ana  u.  i.  u.  3  sows  flNn  Plcs  K*g.fr«o. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  l  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Ps. 


That's  all.  Honest  pics.  Honest  methods.  Fair 
prices.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  82  Cortland!  St  .  N.  Y  City 


40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


6and  8  weeks  old:  not  akin.  Young  service  boar  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A.  SchofeM,  IJcnvelton,  N.  V. 


SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5tb,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  boars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  the  best.  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival’s  Snccesor, 
Masterpiece  Bran fonl  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee 6th,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  quote  you  on  anything  in 
the  line  of  Jierkehirea 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


S16  psir  i’  liigiier  Pigs  same  price. 
S.  WRi'.Lo  be  Graff,  Ohio 


DurocPigs 


CHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  the  best  quality 
O  at  reasona'  ’ 


at  i  eaaonn.ble  prices.  L.  M.  Ctllert  S  Sons,  East  Chxhjm.  N.  I. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville.  N  Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  qT.uVuv  ^  t 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  tewistnn,  N.  Y. 


own*  in  aerttona  —  oaay  to  put  up. 
cum  cons  better  than  w»J  — k*«rp  tl 
drier  —  fr^e  from  mould  -don't  lota 
crrmmatlon.  every  kurnul. 

Fire  and  Wealher-Prool 

won't  tram  .revt.rot  «c  dt-?ay .  Km  to 
till  tfrjm  «upn  or  with  ol«v»tor. 
Surprisingly  low  In  cost  Freight 
paid.  Round  or  Shed  Btylea  in  man? 
sites— D47.GOand  op.  Catalog  FREE. 
IRON  CRIB  «  BIN  CO. 


Kill*  Tiger 
Gladstone.  N.  J. 


FOB SA  LK 
Itecistered 


HampshireRam  Lambs 


Eighty  selected  young  sows,  safe  with  pig,  for  fall 
litters,  by  theservice  of  massive  hoars.  Many  of  the 
sows  aro themselves  from  litters  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 

Send  for  list.  H  C AH  B  HARPfNOING, Bn«  15. Dundee, N  Y. 


sa0LE  Qxf  ord  a  n  d  H  am  ps  h  ire  R  a  m3  a  n  d  E  wes  Tj 

stock.  Moderate  prices.  EJ.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham, NY 


-RAMS.  YEAR1INGS  AND  LAMBS  FEW 
EWES.  Fkki>  Van  Vi.kkt,  Loot,  N.Y. 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April,  1910.  weaned  shof.es.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  10.  Charmer’s  I’hampion  5th,  No  2118200, 

nthend  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prup.,  Mirhiedale.  Ct 


Shropshires 


Box  120 


HAMS  For  Sale, 

Steven*  Brea.,  Wilson,  M.Y 


For  Sale— Registered  Hampshire  Rams 

Good  ones.  Best  blood.  G.  BRUNDAGE.  Salisbury  Mills.  N  Y. 


Berkshire  and  0»  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  P-i<-e  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TAR8ELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  and  price  list  free 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


YoungThoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  sa0tWKmor,r 

g)ctiruikFiiri!i(St..jHmeH.T,‘«  n  of  Siuit  litown, Long  Island' 

CHAS.  8.  BUTLER,  Own.r,  L  E  SMITH.  Mincer.  Tel.  St  Jimii  166- 


n  I  1 1  I  D  I  M O  BRONZE  CANNON 
DULL  K  llUOMETiL.  3V.  INCH 

- -  V1ZL  $1  EACH  PREPAID 

Strongest  King  Made  Write  for  catalog. 

Dept.  R,  The  Moore  Bros. of  Albany,  New  York 


White  and  BrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  liatfree.  C.  D. MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 


Rorkqhimq  Props  short;  are  reducing  rny  herd; 
UUI  iv  O II 1 1  CO  |0,|g  and  deep,  high-p  rodneing 
sows  bred;  50  pigs  cheap.  A.C.  HOOPER.  Borman,  Md. 


REG.  B 

H.  GK1MSHAW 


DOGS.  MINK.  SKUNKS.  Big  profit  in 
raising  fur,  Writo,  Tirman,  Quincy.  Pa. 


North  East,  Pa, 


WeSell  Ferrets 


BuyHim  and  SecHim  Grow 


purebred, G-weeks-o!d  breeders, 17:  either 

sex  rLOVEROAlE  FARM,  Charlotte.  New  York 


Berkshires 


FIF.I.n,  Somers,  Conn, 


FOXHOUND  PUPS 


Four  months’  old  Hegl.tered  Jersey  Hull,  superb  little 
animal,  beautiful  markings,  atocky  and  full  of  ginger. 
A  topper  for  any  herd.  Transfer  of  ownership  In  A.  J. 
C.  C.  and  Pedigree  given.  Sire  out,  of  high  productive 
ancestry.  Dam  hew  record  in  registry  of  merit  at  2  years 
end  3  months  of  7279  lbs.  Milk  testing  CM'i  fat  equal  to 
4f>l  lbs.  of  butter.  She  has  two  daughters  in  It.  of  M. 
Put  this  blood  tn  your  herd  anil  turn  loss  Into  profit.  A 
bin-gain  tor  someone.  Enquire 

BROOKWOOD  FARMS  :  Barry  ville,  N.  Y. 

Tn  to.  T.  .TOitXSO.V,  Estate  Agent 


-The  Intelligent  kind  Write 

Nelson  Bros,,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


|  THE  BACON  HOG 

1  Prolific  breeders.  ‘ 
|  Splendid  grazers— 

|  make  good  gains  on 
I  inexpensive  feeds. 

|  Ideal  for  crossing. 

|  Pure  bred  and  regis- 
!  tered.  Write  today. 

ntiMiitiitimihHiiMtmimiiiiitiiimmiiii.it., turn, i 


Registered.  Shipped  on  approval.  From 
trained  stock.  STM .  w.  KETCH.  Coh«ci,n.  N.  I. 


ColliePups 


CnlliaPnnc  (beauties)  males,  $8;  females 
w  Ull  IC7  r  U  $3.  Order  now,  Your  money 
haekif  not  pleased.  Catalog  free.  “Belgian  Hare  Guide" 
2,ic.  postpaid.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


Montrose  Farm 
Box  R,  Orange,  Va. 
E.  M.  Timberlake,  Prop. 

luiliiUQIUlUODDlillltllltMHllllllllllllltll'Ili 


Beauty;  intelligeuee;  pleasant  disposition;  pic- 
tmes;  pedigree.  Briar  Kennels,  Morrow,  Ct. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  EAKM.lt. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolain 


Pay*  The 
llYeSn  Freight  & 
VJ1  CC11  Buyer,  faro 

otters  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $411,000 Champion 
CARNOT  (ikkkki)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Perelierons,  Hclglunx.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat.  Pricesrig  bt.  Terms  tosutt. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middletleld.  Ohio  H.  it.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  K.  K. 


ilradolaPiinniao  from  hunting  strain  thatw  ill  hunt 
Aireaaiflruppies  anything  from  a  rat  to  a  lion. 
Farm  price*.  Apex  Kennels,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


OLUNS' JERSEY  REDS 


AIREDALES 


Put  bigger  profits  in  jS; 
your  batik— and  more  '}W 
potash  in  your  soil.  New  1 
Pig  Book  tells  bow  — 
FREE. 


Puppies  from  $15  u 
gisteced.  Kockhi 


Grown  dogs,  $30  up.  All  Re- 

Kennels,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


AIDCRAI  P  DIIDC  P-trent*  registered; 
HlltLUHLL  lUlW  Itroug  pedigree  behind 

both:  pups  farm-raised, 

strong  and  vigorous.  HOWARD  B.  HILLS,  Roiemonl.  N.  J. 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months 


F  or  Sa!e-|ehSro  u  |  ubred  Shetland  Ponies 

absolutely  sound  and  gentle  for  the  smallest  child, 
E.  E.  SPlCEll  *  Groton,  Conn, 


-A.  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  11,  Mooreitawn,  N.  J. 


A  GUARD  FOR  YOU  It  HOME  AIDUn  AT  F 
and  a  Pal  for  your  Child  is  an  Alftti/nljC 
Pedigreed  pops  for  sale.  W.A.LOWBtR, Burlington, K  J 


Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China  Pigs 

either  sex,  8  weeks  old.  $3  each;  $9  pair. 

John  P.  Bab.ti.es  -  Plemington,  N.  J. 


bale— l^porled  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Also  imported  registered  Brooding 
Mares,  4  years  old.  W.  F.  WENDT  FARM,  Lnckport,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  MALE  PUPPIES 

8  week*  old;  farm  bred.  I.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WANTED-PAIR  YOUNG.  SOUND  AND  PERFECTLY 

Gentle  Donkey*  for  Breeding 

ticulara  and  whothor  trial  allowed.  B.  A.,  c*re  R.  N.*Y. 


T'x  *  rp  TV  >  Boar*  ready 

Big  1  yper.L.  s  fcr/iK. 

open  or  bred.  A  700-lb.  yearling  heads  the  herd. 
Writoforparticulai'S.  C.  t,.I.ow’e,Hud8on,Mlch. 


AIREDALE  PUPS J1 0 

Male  from  registered  bitch  and  cur  dog,  $5.  AlaC 
registered  dog  at  stud,  fee  $5. 

J.GUT  IESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa 


F.  8.  Whitmore 
Addlaon,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Shetland  Pony 


ShetlandPoni  as  iSHSi 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  0®uuly  In  0.  s.  |id  to  1130^ 


Well  bred  intelligent  pups  at  reasonable  prices. 
Farm  raised — not  confined  in  runs  or  kennels. 

G.  M.  TUCKER,  Jr. 

Rockhill  Farm.  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-HornlessToggenburgBuck 

Ali  Baba  No.  245.  J.G.  Green©,  R.  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


~T  GILTS.  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL 

^  ■  A  a  VV  m  w  piGS.  Pairs  no-akin. 

Prices  Right.  KETNRR  FARMS.  Baltimore,  O. 


Pure  Bred  Toggenburgs 

ODeX-year,  two  7-mos.  pld  billies,  ono3  year  nanny, 
$10  each.  One  extra  nice  3-yoar-old  nanny.  $20. 

WELLS  I.OGAN  -  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


14 head.  $15 to 
$25.  Special 

Brockport,  N.  Y, 


Pure  Swiss  Milch  Goat* 

price  on  whole  IlOck.  M,  S.  GOODING, 


Most  alert,  bravest  watch  doc  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  ri»rht  now  in  trenches 
for  flight  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  us  $600  in  a  night  and  bus  since 
earned  $400  in  puppies  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  champion- 
bred.  farm-raised,  healthy  stock  that  will  do  the  eamefor  you.  Ideal  do»r  for  POUL- 
TRXinSN.  ORCHARDISTS.  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERS.  Highly  pro(ttD  )le.  pup- 
pies  raise  themselves,  sell  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of 
the  internationally  famous  Champion.  Crompton  Oorangr*  A  getter  of  large  litters  of 
Splendid  type  puppies.  Fee  S16.  Express  bitches  to  Weston,  N  ,1.  Safe  delivery. 
Square  dealine.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAMED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER. 


Bo*  la.  WESTON,  N.  J 


TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


October  7,  1910, 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS' 

COLIC  DRENCH 


Capacity  of  Round  Silos 

Every  year  we  are  asked  about  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  round  silos'.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  has  beeu  figured  out  to  show 
what  the  silo  may  be  expected  to  carry 
when  the  corn  is  finely  cut  and  well 
packed  down.  The  average ‘cow  will  take 
cure  <>f  about  40  pounds  per  day  for 
about  200  days.  Thus  one  ton  will  usu¬ 
ally  carry  one  cow  50  days: 

Hgt.  of  In  hide  Diameter  ill  Feet 

Silos  S  ID  11  12  13  14  15  16 


Your  horse  kicks  at  his  stomach— paws— lies  down — gets 
up— lies  down — rolls  over  on  his  back.  Make  sure  it's 
colic.  Do  something  quick !  You  can  save  his  life  if  you 
are  ready  with  Dr.  David  Roberts*  Colic  Drench  to  liquefy 
the  poisonous  gases,  stimulate  the  paralyzed  bowels  and 
allay  the  pain.  Get  it,  have  it  ready  in  the  stable.  Learn 
when  to  drench,  how  to  drench,  by  studying  the 
“  Practical  Home  Veterinarian." 

Dr.  Roberts’  Physic  Ball  and  Horse  Tonic  prevent  constipation  and  keep 
bowels  open.  Do  for  horses  on  dry  feed  what  nature  does  for  horses  on 
pasture.  One  Physic  Ball  equals  a  month  of  grass. 

Fever  Paste  acts  on  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  overcomes  dis¬ 
temper,  fever,  colds,  etc.  White  Liniment,  Gall  Balm,  Heave  Powder, 
Healing  Powder,  Antiseptic  Poultice,  Antisepto,  Breeding  Tonic  and  Stok- 
vigor  should  be  on  your  stable  shelf. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts'  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at  your  drug 
store — nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S. 

Look  for  and  insist  on  getting  the 

package  bearing  Dr.  Roberts’  pic- 

ture.  If  you  do  not  have  the  184- 

page  "Practical  Home  Veteri- 

narian treating  all  diseases  of  all  mM 

live  stock,  enclose  $1.00  and  we’ll  Mm 

mail  it  immediately.  M  V 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  C0.  gj 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wia.  ^  . illr ' 


crup  plan  and  heIpMfn.tfu.ia  experts  euM« 
you  Er-  in  planting  totnirleMinn.  fey  yowt success 
and  shipments  »u»  profits  win  he  measured. 

In  Dixie  Corn  Belt 
On  Carolina’s  Coast 

I  rmp  settled  community.  eoM  rrads,  schools, 
cliur.  lies,  thriving  town  nearly  *t  igyieVIs  grains, 
tr!.iv=es,  doers,  fr; its,  vegetables;  Splendid  live 
stork  section.  Seal  -r>wd  Carries  pro'1..  ft  n  i  tty 
to  strrat  tn«rket  centers.  I.nnt  vnl'.es  increasing, 
tea,  $  >,  1  '<);  so  acres,  tj.bcO ;  10 acres,  Jt.  100 ; 
p  m  r>i  each  Iw  j.  - :  cleared.  and  lr  proved  as 
aLoe.  Easy  terms — write  toit*y  lor  particjlars. 

B.  I>.  Bamnrir,  Gen.  Dev.Aet, 
Seaboard  Air  tdne  Bariway  Co. 
.83  Royster  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Silage  from  Sunflowers 

Some  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
talk  about  silage  from  sunflowers,  or 
corn  and  sunflowers  mixed  together. 
Great  tilings  were  claimed  for  the  com¬ 
bination,  but  after  several  years  of  trial 
tbe  plan  seemed  to  fade  away.  Jsow  it 
is  coming  up  once  more  as  the  high  price 
of  grain  and  feed  is  driving  farmers  to 
all  sorts  of  experiments  to  produce  a 
cheap  ration.  Tbe  lutest  is  from  Colo¬ 
rado  in  “News  Notes'’ : 

Some  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
tbe  sunflower  as  a  possible  forage  crop 
for  dry  land,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  possible  use  for  silage.  A  number 
of  years  ago  a  mixture  of  one-tliird  sun¬ 
flowers  and  two-thirds  corn,  known  as  the 
Robertson  mixture,  was  advocated  for 
feeding  dairy  Cows,  but  little  has  been 
heard  of  this  mixture  for  years.  Suu- 
ilower  seeds  are  rich  iu  protein  and  oil. 
lint  the  stems  are  often  too  coarse  and 
woody  to  be  particularly  valuable.  The 
following  letter  from  a  correspondent  at 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  is  interest¬ 
ing: 

“I  have  recently  opened  a  pit  of  sun¬ 
flower  silage,  and  am  now  feeding  it  to 
my  Jerseys.  I  find  that  I  have  produced 
a  slight  gain  iu  the  milk  flow  by  its  use, 
and  apparently  it  is  an  appetizer,  for 
they  clean  up  their  Alfalfa  better  than 
they  did  previous  to  feeding  tbe  silage. 
If  the  sunflowers  make  as  good  silage 
as  it  now  appears,  we  are  on  the  right 
track  for  a  cheap  dairy  feed.  I  produced 
an  estimated  crop  of  MO  tons  to  the  acre 
in  55  days  from  planting.  This  would 
permit  of  two  crops  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  every  year.  We  found  stalks 
at  cutting  time  that  weighed  15  pounds 
each/’ 

Until  a  greater  amount  of  definite  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  wait  a  while  before  recom¬ 
mending  tbe  sunflower  too  highly  as  a 
silage  crop  except  to  mix  with  other 
crops.  Tbe  following  comparisons  of  the 
digestible  nutrients  in  the  green  sunflow¬ 
er  plant  and  in  green  silage  corn  may  be 
interesting,  however  : 

Digest  title  Nutrients 
Carlio- 

Prctriii  hydrates  Fat 

Dent  corn  (glazed. .  .  .  1.1  15.8  0.4 

Green  sunflower  plant  '±.‘1  10.7  1.3 

8org.  fodder  (green!  0.7  14.1  0.0 


PROSPERITY  IN*  C A N ADA — $000,000,000  In 
new  wealth  added  in  1015.  Enuriuuus  c-rups  anil 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rteli.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age.  .'hi. ill  bushels  per  acre  iu  Alberta.  28.75 
Imshels  per  acre  iu  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Tam  average  .824  and 
will  not  exceed  *85  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religion*  liberty;  good 
climate,  tiet  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Hood 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  nere;  irrigated  lands 
from  $85,  and  the  government  guarantees  y« in¬ 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  \i% ;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,u00  in  Improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
Itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  eauy  terms.  T.nan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  district*,  aft-r  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmer-  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  Wo  want  you:  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  Wo  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  sire  mutual.  Huy  direct 
and  gel  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  .1.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta.  Canada. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  SS!!" 

l’eil  ns  what  kind  of  farm  yon  want  aud 
how  much  cash  yon  can  pay  down,  ami  we 
will  prepara  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  pints  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  tins  otate. 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TP  A  TO  K,  Beil  Hook,  N.  Y. 


you  ro  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 


SELDOM  SEE 


MINERAL'S 

X.  HE  AVE  wars 

^COMPOUND 


_  w„  iuu  uupuicoa  auuuj',  „„ 

opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there‘3  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

k  Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

Beat  by  l«t.  Tow  in  price,  high 
ivk  in  practical  worth.  You  can  muko 
\Y\  it  pay  for  itecif  and  earn  dividends 
VA  all  tho  time.  Look  into  thin!  Sold 
V\\  on  payment  plan  if  desired. 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


Booklet  m 
Free  Kt 

NEGLECT  i 
Will  Ruin  x 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
its  Merits 


<£jk  will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
A  the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
*  gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 
boitle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBING.  JU.,  the  anti- 
septic  liniment  fur  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swelling*, 
enlarged  Gland*.  Wen*.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins:  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI  anti  i-l  a  bottle  atdruggiti* 
or  delivered.  Made  in  tbe.’J.'  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


JUiir  ljiQ.M|A  Ojttitlogut!  rfe- 
irnbffi*  21  different  Star  Unt¬ 
il*.  Wrltoui  wul  wo'll  mail 
you  thin  book  svlih  l.  'Ain 
the  Wfiy  to  CUOnvy  xmiking. 
Writ*  to-4*y. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 

G 1 1  Washington  St., 
Akron,  0. 


f  $3  Package 

[  guaranteed  to  give  ViVr  'It 
satisfaction  or  IU 

r  money  refunded  Rff1  1  i 

I$1  Package  sufficient  Iff  v  *' 

tor  ordinary  car-es.  /rflul 
agents  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  $$4? 

WANTED  £—LB  Writn  tor  descriptive  bookie 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDf  CO.,  481  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 


Stiffening  Stave  Silos 

Prof.  R.  T..  Patty  of  South  Dakota 
tolls  of  finding  many  >tnv*>  silos  that  have 
blown  down  01*  out  of  shape.  He  says  such 
silos  could  be  remedied  by  using  inside 
wooden  lmops: 

‘  This  hoop  is  made  of  thin  narrow 
lumber,  usually  narrow  weathorboavd- 
ing,  that  Pail  be  bent  to  tit.  the  inside  of 
the  silo.  Pieces  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
are  used  and  one  layer  is  nailed  on  top 
of  another,  being  careful  to  break  joints, 
A  four  or  five-ply  hoop  (four  or  five 
thicknesses  of  weutherlmurding)  is  strong 
enough  for  the  average  sized  stave  silo.  The 
bottom  hoop  can  be  pul  on  now  any  time 
and  the  top  one  after  filling  this  Fall.  A 
center  hoop  on  the  inside  should  not  be 
put.  on  unless  necessary  since  a  smooth 
wall  allows  the  silage  to  settle  better." 


SEND  TODAY 


Backs  this  saw.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made, 

«i°OA  HERTZLER  &  2001 

,$7.90  U  \ IS  Portabla  C... 


ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  ovv  mini©  tv 

which  ripple*  t*M©  CAT1 

be  ad  tie*!.  iF;\r%nW«l 
1  year.  Money  r*fuad«4 
it  not  ’AttMfootony. 
Send  f^r  5, 

HerUlcr  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  j.  Belleville,  P*. 


Y  For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


A  Sir.o  SriiGEsiiov. — If  any  of  your 
readers  intend  building  silos  in  the  future 
I  would  suggest  that  care  be  taken  to 
make  the  opening  in  roof  plenty  large 
enough,  so  a  man’s  head  and  shoulders 
as  well  as  the  curved  portion  of  silage 
blower  can  lit  easily  in.  I  have  been 
helping  fill  silos  recently,  and  in  two 
cases  time  was  wasted  in  getting  rigged 
up  because  of  small  opening.  There  has 
been  a  rather  short  corn  crop,  and  one 
man  planted  Soy  beans  and  cut  them 
with  iris  corn  by  machinery,  the  beans 
iu  between  corn  in  same  rows.  a.  r.  if. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  C'ulf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  01,, 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  mm  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  glovee  when  ordered. 
Your  fur  goods  will  t*o*t  you  Ic »g  than 
to  buy  them,  iu:d  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  (rives  A  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stors  rai-sa- 
should  have,  hut  wc  nevrrsendout  JUls 
valuable  book  except  upon  nojiiest. 

It  tells  how  to  t*ko  otr  and  Care  for 
hides;  how  nud  when  w.  pay  th*  freight 
both  way.  ;  about  our  eafu  d>*  hu.-  pro¬ 
cess  wtnuh  is  a  tremendous  ad  imitate 
to  tbts  customer,  especially  on  hor*a 
hides  and  calf  akin.  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  und  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc*.  If  you  wnnta  copv  9en  J  us 
your  correct  address.  , 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  ' 
5 7 1  LycU  Ave,,  Rochester.  N.  V, 


m  No.  2  Junior— *  lleht  rnnnlne,  easy  cleaning,  dose  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  ftklmsSG  quart**  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  000  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  price* 

— 1  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  M2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

mmg  Device,  Rust 

Proof  and  Easily  Too  can  have  30  days  FitEEtr.a!  and  see  for  yourself  .■  Jg?  ifS 

Cleaned  _  Low  ln>w  easily  one  of  these  eptendld  machlneswill  earn  viVC 

n _ t-.l  0:1  Its  own  cost  ond  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along-  fW 

a  »  m  »  W  Bldoof  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased.  |Jr  i 

Bathed  Bail  Bear-  if  not  you  can  return  It  at  oar  expense  and  we  will  / S 

ingS’“E*sy  Turn-  refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  tbe  Irelffht  eliargcs  ■:& 

jnp Sanitary  bhtb  way  a.  Youi  won't  be  out  ono  penny.  You  take  ; 

C,,.. _ Onon  Milt  no  rlf’K-  T'ostai  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  f  *  m? 

. I. j /*L •  e. H!:.  from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  tbe  inauutacturcrs « %  $:sl 

ana  cream  apouis.  ^pd  save  money.  Write  TODAY.  s M 


Potatoes  very  small  stud  few  in  the 
hill,  stores  paying  .$1.00  ti  bushel  in  trade 
now.  Hay  crop  large  but  nearly  all 
that  was  out  early  spoiled  on  account  of 
cool  wet  and  cloudy  weather.  Late  cut 
saved  in  fine  shape,  but  is  too  near  ripe 
to  be  very  good.  Much  of  tbe  corn  is 
good  and  mature  enough  to  cut.  Just 
bad  heavy  rain  after  two  months  drought. 

Xortbfield,  Minn.  A.  It.  T. 


AlbaUgh-DoverCO.,2171  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  111 


H7ien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


■Ehe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


GARAGE 

DOOR 

HANGER 


Plow  Enough  In  Cost  for  the  •  1 

Cheapest  Garage  —  Classy  j  (  - 
Enough  In  Appearance  for  I 
the  Most  Particular  Buyer-  ^ 

No  clumsy  swinging  doors; 
no, post*  in  the  yard;  no  waste 
space  in  the  garage;  that’s  the 
LOlflJEN  SPECIAL  GARAGE  DOOR! 
It  is  hinged  in  three  sections  and 
hung  on  roller  bearing  swivelled 
trolleys.  Slides  around  the  corner 
“as  slick  as  grease,"  and  lies  flat 
against  the  inside  wall  when  open. 

One  section  swings  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hinged  door;  no  special  foot 
entrance  necessaiy. 

Don't  worry  about  the  door  fit¬ 
tings;  we  furnish  everything  but 
the  lumber — track,  hangers,  hinges, 
stay  rollers,  handles,  hasp  and 
staple,  nails,  screws,  and  directions 
for  building. 

It's  a  big  “buy"  for  a  small 
price.  Ask  us  about  itl 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Eat.  1867) 

2607  Court  St.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA 


WiVC  >917 
vtAI  3  model 

SPREADER 

NOW 

!  READY  YTT  If 


SlIWW  READ 
R  '  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS 

SESMPlIfr-/  mtfaft  that  every  Galloway  Spreader  fa  butlt 

A#1  4  WTT5*  7ILU  ?.2FOf:a.  The  beater 

wits oto  1-la  £n,  lTr|?er  with  lock  ntif*.  Heater 
TTior^naeil  in  nnd  «Uvi&t7i.  Hotter 
teeth  longer  *»<!  Mtrnrutur  than  mr  which  mean* 
u-*My  now  t*&r  the  touirhfAt  roimaru  liner  than 
«£*  •pruud  it  .  Kruvu  r  bolt*  hold  tho 

SSSSSffc *****  1^,  tfmft  •>  Intueuacd  in 

h~"  cur  mill  atjviJ  ijei'd.  Additional  boils  »»rx'*ii£t.b- 

2i  A, & >  Urn  bo-Mer  bcurfrt.  Ciirirer 
nvts  BnrockeU.  which  imon  ucmni  bkn-f  t-i.aw  mm 


22™Zi hUsSlS?  }.U,Y,  ^(t  \,J  Wenaed  in 

h~  lutouu  need.  Additional  boils  f»rx<*ii£tb- 

S2i ..-bS2X’ri, & >  Urn  bo-Mer  bcurfrt.  Ciirirer 
-iT.  r  rH,ur y,Y-c(*.  whu-U  TTiffin  Licmru  craft  than  even, 
lbo  fifth  whoH  oi itlia:®  ate  larpcr  nruj  locmixu  In  ntrrrur th: 
epre.-ub-r  hoA  ancaiilKk  in  turn,  lr.  Hicxr  conveyor  shaft  now 
, °*  ^Ocnrhi-ia  #leol.  All  etcvl  twagt.w.  All  mef.il 
rwrts  Uiurouuhiy  w«h  otphnlUtm  wiatinr  .woof  nuinL 


Zf  1  ,  ;Lc,,,Ta#lT  All  «twi  tefitfiuw.  All  mef.il 
R**rt9  fburouL'tify  ouxh'ff  with  oi.fhr.Umn  wither  woof  paint, 
Sprcad'-r  box  hctt<JT  fmiahe/}  and  luted.  UolliWAy  WIDE 
h»'KKADIN<3  V-raKk  on  ©very  tuurmno  WOKXTl  116  on  any 
iSSw&JSSSL  *2!L  SSPHil*  y*xnA*  «wwwj  ikktsist- 

IUU5.  PATKNTO  »UW4r:^  Wai-mt  KR<X.1»WIY*;  /jALLOWAY 
VKAti ikk,  iriak-r.i  It  :JhT*ujuK  In  id'  other  ftwb  on  all  other 
BaftciAiiuiM-^th*  A*3CM#ct  ot»oun  i- luu  i  pfurr.  The  morhaniciil 
n.tfi°  tl^AU  •“  *2Q*t3  *  tHiuu;  ON  -xii.LEia.  Tnia 
At.tJNK  uortSJJ  #36  on  mtiy  serc-ftder.  kXci  uhivb 
ALAIN  or.  the  Galloway.  mats  you  FOrJOTNii  fcXTT.A  .  PAMOOTKO 
AirroMAlIC  klW  uniform  clean  «mf  lumta  bturd  (vukth  SIO 
KXTKA^iiumv  Npcrsuhtr.  WAIJLL-aiVE  on  tho  way.  coat* 

you  NorniNt;  mu  a  few  of  tho  frittmca  you 

kwitl  limlon  tlie  i.  allow  ay.  wblcii  ar<  tri>tv>t>:imiy  Gam-oway 
katknis.  Don  tbuy  •njirv.uler  of  4r.y  mukn  «r  kmd  until 
yoa  Imve  trieu  itjreojihi*  G  ALLOW  ay  li>T7  modbl  No.  6.  No 
1A  or  No.  but  OUr  mk.  without  .jt.lhtutlr  c  y<aTr«clf  in  «my 
way.  Thirty  rfy*  fhdif  trial  ar.d  rrturrnhju  touu  within  one 
voui  U  not  ,.orr.K£jy  «a^,wtory.  K«mc v*  mS£i&£ 
tore  thiB  «nn*dec/n  oar  own  factomai  juid  b*U  ft  direct  from 


In  ubo.  Jf.cBO  a  fat  other  iPJAturcn  rnnke  tho 
(tallowny  .Sprwadwr  mor*  mvlnofble  than  uv*r 
lu  actual  fiwld  worit.  No  biu,  cunitif'morpo.  J 
four  horn*  or  thnwi-boran  hum  reoied  to  i 
handle  a  Galloway.  Two  uverrheo  honuo  cun  m 
Qpr»*nd  with  via  t^allawax  anywhere.  it 

Ilonipluie  pOi tieolara  nad  details  uf  &hf«  t917  tr. 
Oi.Mhd  Aprriulur  now  nady,  Aak  for  my 

IUO  z60-  PAG D  CATA UXJ .  4l50mv  FXlAi  I.AV  M 
OAIN  h«k>k.  A  pcuLal  rvta  thorn.  1^ 

m  6AUDWAT.  Pres,  Wrt.  GALLOWAY  CO.  A 
#27jr  Gailowai  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa  IK 


Comfort  Indoor  CloselS 

Odorless  Sanitary  Germ-Proof 

I  Every  home  wlthoat  sewer- 

age  ueeUs  one.  Most  con-  •-  y^S. 
veniont,  meritorious  homo 
necessity  in  »  century.  A  boon  i 

to  Biuk  people.  Can  be  placed  I 

anywhere  inhotue.  ■X-'i-fiX 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
■  Unnecessary  • . ' :  g 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in  U  v'-.i'  t 
your  homo,  n  guarantee  of  1-1 

healthy,  anuitary  oonditiona.  At  •  ■  v-  -tJU 
Germ. life  JtillMit  by  ch.-mi.;ata ^  ~  --1**  1 

ih  retort.  Emptied,  onco  a i  r»t  on  30  OATS 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  nol  FREE  Trial 

other  attention.  Boards  of*  .  ^ 

Realth  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  literature,  I  j 


prioee,  etc.  ii^ent*  Wanted — Exclusion  lerriiary. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  ^rOhfciuof  oui5| 


WRITE  FOR 

-;c— iTC^at.  -O-— n 


®  stt 


Over  26,000,000  rods  Brown’ 


*>*P*«59 


X1  rciKUfcirzrtrptAMJ.  aiyioa, 

13c  por  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  4  WIRE'4CO. 
sq  ...  Clovoland.  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


September  28,  1916 


BETTER. 

Prices  have  advanced  one  cent,  and  are  now 
eight  cents  above  last  year  and  six  cents  higher 
than  in  1014.  Receipts  are  moderate  and  ex¬ 
port  boyng  rattier  heavy,  even  at  the  extreme 
prices  now  prevailing. 

Creamery,  fancy  ib . . .  351®®  36 

Good  to  Choice  .  3:j  @  35 

Lower  Grades .  30  @  32 

Dairy,  best .  34  @  3i>g 

Common  to  Uood .  28  @  31 

Cltyron.de... .  26  &  30 

Puolclng  stock  . . 25  @  28 

Process  . .  2S  &  31 

Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  33  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Another  cent  has  been  added  to  the  already 
extreme  cheese  prices.  There  is  some  export 
business  in  skims  aud  considerable  in  whole 
milk  grades  slightly  under  20  cents.  Pasture 
conditions  in  the  eastern  producing  sections  are 
so  favorable  that  the  make  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  larger  than  usual. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  20  @  20?^ 

Good  to  choice .  18  @  pjw 

Lower  grades .  15  @  n 

Daisies,  best . 20  ®  2('tk 

Young  Americas . 20  @  20}6 

Skims,  bevt . Hi  @  17' 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  u 

Salamanca.  19 
Watertown  N.  Y  .  18% 

Cuba.  N.  Y..  19 
Little  Falls.  N.  Y.  1854 
Plymouth,  Wis..  18®  19 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  surplussed  and  dull  on  all  but 
top  grades.  The  range  of  prices  remains  with¬ 
out  special  change. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large .  47  @  49 

Medium  to  good . . .  38  <g>  42 

Mixed  colors,  best .  4J  @  44 

Common  to  good .  30  @  35 

Storage  .  25  @  31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . . .  21  ®  22 

Ducks,  lb . in  <a  21 

Fowls  .  18  @  21 

Ruosters  . 13  @  14 

Geese  .  13  @  14 

DRES8ED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  30  ®  35 

t»d  .  25  ®  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  31  ®  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ........  27  @  29 

Fowls .  18  <3  23 

Ducks,  Spring .  20  @  22 

Squabs,  do* .  1 25  @  5  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NatireSteers . . . 715  @895 

Bulls .  5  00  @6  20 

Cows  .  4  00  @6  20 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  ib . 13  00  @14  00 

Culls .  6  00  @  8  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  50 

Lambs  . . .  8  50  @10  25 

Hogs . . . . .  9  50  @1130 


WOOL. 

Business  of  large  volume  lias  been  carried 
on  in  both  mill  and  speculative  trade.  Recent 
prices  at  Boston  have  been :  New  York  and 
Michigan  fine  unwashed.  27  to  28:  Delaine,  85  to 
35tk;  half  blood,  3ti  to  37:  three-eighths  blood, 
41  to  42.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  30  to  40;  three-eighths  blood,  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... . .  .  900  @950 

Medium  .  8  50  @8  75 

Pea  .  8  SO  @  9  45 

Bed  Kidney .  8  85  @  9  50 

White  Kidney  .  8  90  ®  9  50 

Yellow, Eye .  7  25  @  7  50 

Lima,  California .  6  00  @6  15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples— Evap..  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Lower  grades . 

Sun  dried . 

Prunes,  lb . 

•  a  a  7  <<& 
...  5^(§> 

. ..  o  (<t> 

6‘o 
6  ~ 
11^ 

Kaspberries,  lb . 

Apricots . 

...  32'  & 

.  .  .  £12  <a 

33 

13 

Peaches . 

7l4 

Currants  . . . 

...  12  @ 

14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apple  receipts  are  much  larger  and  prices 
lower,  except  OU  fancy  grades.  The  Hebrew 
New  Year  holiday  has  tnkeu  this  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  hovers  from  the  market.  Peaches  in 
larger  supply  from  Western  New  York.  The 
cool  weather  1ms  bopn  favorable  for  this  trade, 
as  much  of  the  fruit  is  overripe  and  would  have 
spoiled  during  a  hot  time.  Pears  showing  in-cg- 
utar  quality,  but  best  Bartlett  and  Seekel  con¬ 
tinue  high.  Grapes  are  dull,  owing  to  unripe 
condition  and  abundance  of  other  fruits.  Plums 
selling  well;  quality  from  up-State  specially 
good. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  250  @4  00 

N.  W.  Greening . . .  3  00  @  1  00 

Oldenburg  .  2  00  @3  25 

Grgvcnsteip  . . .  2  00  @3  75 

Alexander .  2  5U  @400 

York  imperial .  2  60  @  3  00 

.  2  00  @3  50 

'1'wcnty -ounce .  2  00  @  3  75 

Hubbard&tun .  2  00  @3  26 

Western,  box . . . .  2  00  @  2  50 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Pears—  Bartlett,  bbl . .  3  00  @5  76 

KletTcr,  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

Seckel,  bbl. . .  3  00  @6  00 

Bose  . .  2  50  @  4  60 

Anjou  . .  2  00  @3  50 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  @  20 

Uuckelberrics,  qt, .  10  @  18 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  6  @  6 


Muskmolons,  bu.  crate . 


50  @  1  50 


Peaches,  nearby,  carriers  .  75  @  i  60 

Nearby,  lfi-qt.  bkt .  35  @  75 

Stale  Carrier .  75  @  1  bo 

State,  bu.  bkt .  76  @  1  50 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 8  @  10 

Plums,  8tb-  bkt. .  15  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  strong  and  slightly  higher. 
Cabbage  and  cauliflower  high.  Onions  in  sur¬ 
plus  and  lower.  Green  peppers  lower.  Toroa- 


l’oma- 

greeu 


toes  very  high  for  best  grades.  A  few  green 
peas  from  California  ore  bringing  fancy  prices. 
$0  to  $7  per  bUBbel, 

Potatoes  Maine,  lOOlbs . .  ..3  30  @3  50 

Jersey,  bbl. .  2  75  @  3  25 

Long  Island.  1801bs . 3  10  @  3  60 


Beets,  ICO  bunches.... 
Carrot*,  ICO  bunches  ... 


Cucumbers,  bu. 


Cabbage.  iOO . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100 . 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl.  basket . 

Lima  Beaus,  bu.  . . . 


Conn..  100  lb.  bag  . . 2  66 

Peppers,  bbl.  . . . . 125 


3  30 

@ 

3 

50 

2  75 

3 

25 

3  10 

@ 

3 

60 

1  OU 

@ 

I 

25 

2  00 

@ 

3 

50 

150 

- 

UO 

2  00 

@ 

5 

50 

To 

@ 

l 

25 

6  00 

® 

9 

00 

7  00 

@10 

00 

75 

@ 

2 

00 

25 

@ 

75 

60 

@ 

75 

100 

@ 

o 

*4 

25 

75 

@ 

1 

50 

2  00 

® 

2 

50 

125 

© 

3 

25 

String  Beans,  bu . .  75  @150 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  50  @  2  75 

8quash,  bbl  . .  1  50  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  1  60 

Nearby.  3-pk.  box . . .  100  @  176 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  25 


Egg  Plants,  bu  .  60  @ 


Okra,  bu. 


@  2  00 


HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  48  @  52 

Medium  to  good . 41  @  47 

Old  stock . - .  4  @  6 

Pacific  coast .  16  @  18 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @22  00 


No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 12  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Bye . 13  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . .  1  80  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bash .  97  @  98 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  7  60  @  8  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  52  @  53 

Hye.  free  from  onion .  1  30  @  1  32 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat .  1  24 

Corn  .  57 

Paris,  wheat .  1  77 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  25  00  @  26  00 

Middlings  .  26  00  31  50 

Red  Dog, .  34  00  35  00 

Corn  Meal  . 35  00  36  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb . .  2  20  @2  75 

Sassafras . . .  65  @  75 

Wintergreen  . . . . .  3  75  @4  00 

Cedar  Leaf .  85  @  90 

Wood . . •  14  @  IS 

Penneroyal . . . 1  60  @  1  85 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
lialf  of  New  York’s  population. 

Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  55  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  . .  45  @  50 

Ordinary  grades. ..  i .  35  @  38 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40  @  42 

Tub.  choice ....  .  35  @  37 

Chfckens,  roasting.  Ib .  30  @  31 

Broflers,  common  to  good,  ib .  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  @  24 

Fowls  . 25  @  26 

Leg  of  Iamb .  21  @  22 

Lamb  chops . 22  @  24 

Boasting  beef .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops  .  20  ®  22 

Loin  of  pork  . 19  @  22 

Lettuce,  head. . .  . .  10  @  12 

Cucumbers,  each  . . .  5  @  10 

Cabbage,  head  .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  doz .  25  @  30 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  NOTES. 

Apples  by  varieties  are  estimated  thus  for 
the  whole  country: 

Barrels. 

Wealthy  .  i!,St>3,000 

Oldenbnrg  . 2,001,000 

Fameuse  .  1,005,000 

Gravenstein  .  738,000 

Ben  Davis  .  0,245,000 

Raid  win  .  0,302,000 

Wlnesap  .  3,794,000 

Jonathan  .  2.432,000 

Greening  .  3,739.000 

Rome  Beauty  .  2,770,O(W) 

Grimes  .  2,050,000 

Spy  . 3,602,000 

York  Imperial  .  2.403.000 

Gano  .  1,270,000 

Stayman  .  1.380.000 

Limberting  .  1,318,000 

Newtown  .  1,277.000 

King  .  1.174.000 

Belltlower  .  766,000 

Wagener  .  1,020,000 

McIntosh  .  1.012,000 

The  cabbage  ar  a  is  24  268  acres  less  than 
Just  year,  mid  probable  <*ruj>  345,057  tons,  or 
less  than  half  of  last  year. 


I  p  to  July  2  we  had  abundant  rain 
and  everything  in  field  and  garden  grew 
beautifully.  Hay  crops,  Timothy,  Alfal¬ 
fa  aud  clover  were  heavy,  and  sunny  per¬ 
fect  weather  prevailed  generally  during 
haying  time.  Early  potatoes  tine,  early 
garden  did  splendidly.  'Since  July  2 
we  have  had  no  rain  at  all  except  one 
small  shower.  Extremely  hot  weather 
has  prevailed  the  whole  of  July  and  most 
of  August.  Late  potatoes  a  total  failure. 
Corn,  where  growing  iu  black  land, 
seems  to  he  all  right ;  however,  I  am  not 
u  corn  grower.  Lawns  and  pastures 
completely  dried  up  for  six  weeks  past. 
In  my  garden  cultivation  after  every  rain 
in  early  Summer  and  Spring  has  saved 
most  everything  in  the  way  of  root 
crops,  eggplant,  tomatoes,  peppers,  flow¬ 
ers.  c.  M.  D. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

Potatoes  are  a  total  failure  all  through 
the  State  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  and  are 
selling  for  S2  a  bu.  where  anyone  has  a 
few  bushels  to  sell.  They  seem  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  the  blight,  although  I  think 
the  drought  is  the  main  cause.  Hay 
was  a  heavy  crop;  we  had  so  much  rain 
in  .May  and  June.  It  was  mostly  taken 
care  of  in  fine  condition.  Help  was  very 
hard  to  get,  paying  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
a  day  with  board.  Corn  along  the  lake 
and  around  Detroit  on  the  heavy  clay 
soil  is  a  total  failure.  West  of  us  to¬ 
wards  Ann  Arbor  there  is  a  fair  show¬ 
ing,  hut  unless  the  Fall  is  very  late  it 
will  not  get  rtt>e.  Corn  is  our  standby 
through  here  ns  this  is  a  dairy  section. 
Wheat  was  a  fair  crop.  Oats  were  very 
light  and  pom*.  Pasture  is  short.  Cows 
are  not  doing  what  they  should.  The 
Detroit  Creamery  Co.,  the  largest  deal¬ 
ers  in  Detroit,  are  paying  $1.80  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  ' milk  at  their  station  here,  30 
miles  west  of  Detroit.  If  price  of  feed 
and  wages  keep  on  raising  milk  cannot  be 
produced  for  that.  The  automobile  fac¬ 
tories  cause  the  shortage  of  help  on  the 
farms  and  make  wages  higher. 

Belleville,  Mich.  j.  f.  r. 

The  grocers  pay  today  for  potatoes 
$1.25  bu. ;  butterfat  at  cooperative 
creamery  31c;  eggs,  at  grocery,  25c. 
Wheat,  at  mill.  $1.25;  apples,  good  qual¬ 
ity.  40c  bu.  Hay  $8  ton  ;  cows  from  $50 
to  $75 ;  beef,  hog-dressed,  10c  per  lb. ; 
veal,  hog-dressed,  12e.  C.  S. 

Baxter,  Pa. 


Now  xSj 
Hear  1 

Clearly” 
You, Too, Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  260.000  users  of  the  “ACOUS¬ 
TICIAN  ”  have  iiati  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr. Garrett  Brown,  whose piiotoappearsabove, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  ureing  every  deaf  per¬ 
son.  without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trialof.the 

1917  Acousticon 
n°  C  D  ET  C  No 

Deposit  |  fV  EL  Em  Expense 


Deposit 


Expense 


AH  you  needtodoista  writesayinir  that  vouaredenf 
and  will  tiy  the  ••Af'ilUBTir ’<  >N.”  TV-  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  i*  e  even  pay  ilnlivery  charges. 

W  ARMING!  There  Is  no  xnod  r«««n  »1ty  every- 
Y*>*r*fllrltJ*  one  flsouldnot  nuke  *,Ub«rafa  trial 
e«er»5w«d»,»o  (So  not  send  money 
tor  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

Tiie  “  ACOUSTICON  ”  bos  Improvements  and 
patented  features  which  eau-ior,  be  duplies-t.  d,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  lu  tho  past,  ijeuii  for  vonr 
free  trial  of  the  “  ACOUSTICON  ”  today  nnd'cou- 
vinee  yourself— you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1350  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Out.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


’Nutritia  Driry  feed,  NtatrUla  Horte  Feed,  Bine  Ro*r  Hog- 
Feed  sad  Columbia  Scratch  Feed  are  hiffe  proiela  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  which  contain  moil  nourishment  per  dollar  ln- 
Tdted.  Small  sample  bane  free.  Mention  dealer's  name. 
Write  for  low  price*  on  mired  carload  lots  of  feed. 
Fcrzertirsln  Co.  Min  Ilophlna,  CIpeloMtl,  O. 


T 


I  Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  asmany  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 

BAKN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  'fell  us  your  wants  aiul  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  Wo  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


U 


We  are  the  fastdl  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York — NOW  the  World's  greatest  Fur  Market.  1 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN&BRO.,  190  We*t27thSt., New  York 


TRAPPERS-READ! 

FUK  >  K\Vk,  puhliahed  monthly,  tells 
V  Vl  VL  (all  bPouc  raw  iuist  l rapping,  hunting, 
fishing,  fur  farming,  hunting  dogs, 
woodcraft,  guns,  roots  and  herbs,  market  prices.  Lots  of 
good  stories;  fine  illustrations.  Send  tOe  coin  for  copy 
of  magazine  and  valuable  illustrated  Trapper'*  Guide. 
FUR  NEWS,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  501 


mmC 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

The  Farm  Truck  that  meets  the  tired  laborer 
half  way.  It  gets  down  to  his  level;  it’s  a  great 
burden  bearer.  Winter  and  Summer  are  all 
alike  to  it.  Always  ready  for  its  load.  It  will  help  in- 
crease  your  Bank  Account.  Get  our  free  Catalog:  of 
Steel  Wheels  &  Farm  Trucks* 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17,  Havana, Ill. 


Only  mill  that  grinds  oat 
hulls,  in  one  operation,  fine 
/jJJl  L  enough tofeed swine.  Grinda 
(d il  ear  corn,  snapped  corn,  oats, 
vt wheat,  rve.  alfalfa,  kafir  corn 
with  stalk,  pea-vines,  cow 
■ffggj]  peas— in  fact  anything  grindable. 

1,000  to  3,000  Bushels 
£|Pl  Per  Set  of  Plates 

~  ESS  Saving  in  cost  of  plates  soon  pays 
KtUljf  for  grinder.  Plates  are  self- 
sharpening,  silent  muring,  self- 
WtiB)  aligning.  Running  empty  doee 
i-tfSA.  not  '"jure  them.  Tan  days  free 
trial.  Valuable  feeding  book  free. 

\  '  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
'  "f  -d  JIO  East  St,, Crown  Point,  Ind. 


4  Empire  K75c 

that's  the  cost  pec  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Averaga 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  rime,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  priues. 
Empire  IMfg.  Co.,  Box  996  Quincy,  IU« 
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CAe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  7,  191G. 


Send  for  the 


Ru-ber-oid  mar 


Don't  be  annoyed  by  leaky  roofs. 

Don’t  continue  spending  money 
for  repairs. 

The  RU-BER-OID  dealer  in  your 
town  will  show  you  the  way  to 
escape  roofing  troubles. 

RU-BER-OID  is  leakproof. 

It  is  also  rustproof,  rotproof  and 
sparkproof. 

Many  RU-BER-OID  roofs  have 
given  more  than  20  years’  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  without  costing 
one  penny  for  repairs. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
RU-BER-OID  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile 
Red  and  Copper  Green. 

Look  for  the  “Ru-ber-oid  Man”  on  every 
roll  of  the  genuine  RU-BER-OID. 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 


Any  book*  you  cheek  on  Huh  ii%t  win  TI4I7  QT  A  NH  APH  P  A  TMT  pn 
lieicnt  you  free.  Wiuc  yout  name  and  A  Alt*  O  A  ^  k  A  L/U* 

address  In  the  ra&rgtfi  and  stale  what  c*7C  \\r  t  id  •  xt  vr  i 

kind  oi  building  you  arc  planning.  5/bWoolworth  Building,  New  York 


Roofing  i»  Horn#' 

UuilciinK  »  Poultry  Hotlrie 
Building  u  Bungalow 
Building  h  Burn 
Building  Your  Own  Garagi* 
Covering  Your  Factory 
Artistic  Roofs 


BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Impervite  Water  proofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco,  (Under  Licenee) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  Montreal 


WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


Do  This  For  Your 
Thriftless  HORSE 


Help  Him  Win  the  Fight  Against  Worms 

If  any  of  your  horses  are  thin,  listless,  dull  eyed,  rough  coated,  off-feed, 
bite  the  manger,  or  rub  tails  against  the  stall,  look  out  for  worms.  These 
parasites  cause  indigestion,  sap  the  vitality  and  impair  health  and  strength. 
You  can  restore  condition,  tone  and  endurance,  by  destroying  the  worms  with  Sal-Vet. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
I  will  send  you  a  valuable  SAL- 
VET  Live  Stock  Book  free,  and 
give  you  the  name  of  my  near¬ 
by  dealer,  from  whom  you  can 
get  enough  SAL-VET  to  last 
all  of  your  stock  sixty  days. 
He  will  refund  your  money  if 
SAL-VET  fails  lo  rid  them  of 
stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  and  put  the 
animals  in  good  condition.  Address: — 

Sidney  R.  Fell,  Pro*. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 


This  popular  prepara¬ 
tion  destroys  free  fntes- 
tional  worms  and  stomach 
worms  (except  bots).  It 
aidsdigestion,  so  whatyou 
feed  develops  strength  and 
endurance; — horses  shed 
earlier;  —  the  coat  becomes  smooth 
and  glossy.  Money  back  from  your 
dealer  if 
SAL-VET, 
fails  to  do 
asl  claim,  j 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer 
The  Great  Live  Stock  Conditioner 


(263) 


Sidney  R.  Feil,  Pres.  Vt 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists  «®| 
Dept.  H5-I0-7-16  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  care  of  live  Yt. 
stock.  ^j| 

I  have . hogs . sheep . horses . cattle  A 


Name 


P.O 


Shipping  Sta . state 


Costs  But  Little! 

|  Only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent 
j  a  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep; 
one-third  of  a  cent  for  each  horse, 
l  mule  or  head  of  cattle.  Sold  only 
1  in  packages  of  10  lbs.,  20  lbs.,  40 
lbs.,  100  lbs.,  200  lbs..  300  lbs  — 
never  loose  or  by  the  pound. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


“  Hogging  Down”  Corn 

Cut  below  shows  a  drove  of  bogs  in  the 
cornfield,  where  they  are  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  plan  of  “hogging  down”  corn 
has  come  to  be  very  popular  iu  many 
places,  where  hired  help  is  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain.  In  such  localities  the  hog  comes 
forward  as  a  hired  man.  and  it  must 
he  said  that  he  does  a  good  job  at  it. 
On  such  farms  the  corn  is  planted  and 
cared  for  iu  the  usual  way,  and  a  cover 
crop  of  rye  and  clover  may  be  seeded  at 
the  last  cultivation.  The  Spring  shotes 
are  run  in  a  clover  or  Alfalfa  pasture 
until  the  corn  is  about  ready  to  be  cut 
into  the  silo,  or  just  before  it  would  be 
eut  for  husking.  Then  the  pigs  are 
turned  right  into  the  cornfield,  provided 
with  water,  and  tankage  or  bran  in  a 
self-feeder,  and  left,  alone.  They  make 
themselves  right  at  home,  break  down 


Rickets 

I  have  a  grade  Holstein  heifer  calf,  six 
months  old,  that  has  always  been  Avell 
until  three  weeks  ago.  She  has  always 
run  loose  in  a  pen,  a  door  from  which 
leads  to  adjoining  henhouse.  The  door 
being  left  open  a  few  minutes,  two  hens 
got  in  pen  with  calf.  She  was  either 
scared  of  them  or  playing,  for  a  few 
minutes  later  we  found  her  doubled  up  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor,  in  one  corner.  Upon 
trying  to  get  her  up  we  found  she  had 
lost  the  use  of  her  hind  legs.  By  liftiug 
her  up  behind  we  can  keep  her  on  her 
feet  as  long  as  we  stay  with  her.  She 
eats  and  drinks  as  well  as  ever.  When 
standing,  her  back  right  in  front  of  her 
hips  is  rounded  up  oiid  inflexible.  When 
lying  down,  a  shudder  keeps  going  over 
her  all  the  time,  but  is  not  nearly  so  had 
as  at  first.  Her  front  knees  are  quite 
sore  and  stiff  from  lying  down  so  much 
and  struggling  to  get  up.  We  keep  deep 
litter  under  her  and  pads  on  Inr  knees, 
but  she  works  them  off.  Do- you  think 


A  Drove  of  Hogs  Harvesting  the  Corn  Crop 


the  stalks  of  corn,  and  eat  up  the  grain 
and  a  large  part  of  the  stalk.  They 
work  systematically  right  through  the 
field,  and  when  the  ground  freezes  up 
it  will  he  found  that  they  have  cleaned 
up  the  crop,  leaving  the  stalks  smashed 
down  to  the  ground  and  largely  con¬ 
sumed. 

When  the  cornfield  is  handled  with 
judgment,  there  would  be  little  if  any 
corn  left  when  the  hogs  get  through. 
With  the  tankage  or  bran  in  the  self- 
feeder  they  balance  their  own  ration, 
and  often  make  a  remarkable  gain  when 
fed  in  this  way.  When  they  have 
cleaned  up  the  corn  they  are  driven  off 
to  market,  just  enough  sows  being  kept 
to  give  another  lot  of  pigs  for  next  year. 
They  do  not  usually  destroy  the  cover 
crop,  and  this  comes  on  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  following  Spring  for  another 
corn  crop  if  need  be.  When  handled  in 
this  way  there  is  no  expense  whatever 
for  cutting,  shocking,  silo  filling  or  husk¬ 
ing.  The  hogs  do  it  all,  and  after  per¬ 
forming  this  service  they  walk  off  to 
market  and  put  the  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  farmer.  At  first  thought  this 
may  seem  a  wasteful  and  shiftless  way 
of  running  a  farm,  hut  experience  has 
shown  that  under  many  circumstances  it 
is  a  profitable  way  of  taking  care  of 
the  corn  crop,  and  all  through  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  this  plan  of  hogging  down 
corn  is  growing  in  favor. 


Ringworm 

One  of  my  cows  lias  scabby  blotches  on 
her  body,  varying  iu  size  from  a  ten-cent 
piece  to  a  silver  dollar.  They  start  with 
a  slight  swelling,  finally  the  hair  falls  out 
leaving  a  white  scab.  In  about  two 
months  these  scabs  become  thick  and  drop 
off,  btit  start  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  II.  a. 

Eden,  X.  Y. 

Scrub  each  spot  perfectly  clean,  re¬ 
moving  all  scabs  and  scales.  When  dry 
paint  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily 
for  three  consecutive  days,  then  rub  in 
iodine  ointment  every  other  day  until 
well.  In  obstinate  cases  that  do  uot 
quickly  respond  to  the  iodine  treatment 
apply  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (Milestone)  in  one  pint 
of  water,  used  hot.  Apply  it  every  other 
day  at  first  and  less  often  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  spot  is  heal¬ 
ing.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  s tables.  A.  S.  A. 


there  is  any  chance  of  her  getting  better 
and  if  so,  what  treatment  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend?  In  E.  E. 

Chances  of  recovery  are  very  slight. 
Apparently  the  heifer  has  rickets  from 
lack  of  exercise  and  malnutrition.  The 
hones  break,  or  the  joints  become  en¬ 
larged  and  lame  in  this  disease.  Feed 
meals  and  gruel  with  milk  and  twice 
daily  give  a  tablespoon  fill  of  cod  liver  oil 
shaken  up  iu  milk.  Rub  the  affected 
joints  twice  daily  with  druggists’  soap 
liniment.  A.  S.  A. 


Overheated  Horse 

I  bought  a  big  five-year-old  dapple 
gray  colt  last  Spring  that  came  on  from 
the  West,  the  dealer  said,  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  apparently  all  right  until 
hot  weather  came  on.  then  on  hot  days 
lie  would  pant  so  T  could  hardly  use  him. 
He  works  in  cold  weather  and  cool  days 
all  right,  hut  when  he  pulls  hard  I  can 
see  his  Hanks  draw  up.  Do  you  think  he 
will  bother  me  when  hot  days  come  again  ? 
What  causes  it?  Wlmt  shall  I  do  with 
him?  o.  s. 

Massachusetts, 

The  horse  has  been  overheated  or 
“sun-struck”  at  some  time  in  his  life,  and 
the  resulting  condition  is  incurable.  He 
will  never  he  comfortable  or  able  to  work 
well  in  very  hot  weather.  Clip  the  horse 
iu  Spring.  Shade  his  head,  sheet  his 
body  and  allow  cool  drinking  water  often 
in  Summer.  It  would  be  well,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  work  him  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  evening.  a.  S.  a. 


Sweeny 

I  have  a  horse  1,2  years  old.  T  pulled 
a  load  of  lime  with  him,  about.  1%  ton. 
After  that  his  front  shoulder  seemed  t<> 
be  drying  right  up.  The  blacksmith  said 
he  s  ween  led  his  shoulder.  If  so  what 
would  you  do  to  stop  it  from  wasting 
away  and  to  bring  it  back  where  it  might 
to  be?  E.  P. 

( >hio. 

Briskly  hand  rub  and  massage  the 
wasted  parts  three  times  a  day  and  each 
night  rub  well  with  a  liniment  composed 
of  one  ounce  each  of  aqua  ammonia  and 
turpentine  and  one  piut  of  cottonseed  oil 
or  raw  linseed  oil.  Stop  using  the  lini¬ 
ment  for  a  few  days  when  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  blistered.  If  a  veterinarian  can 
he  employed  he  may  prefer  lo  inject  a 
small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  un¬ 
der  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  wasted  part 
and  then  work  it  downward.  A.  s.  a. 
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“What  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ? 

Plainly  to  insist  that  investigation  should 
precede  action,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
yielded  to  force. 

To  say  that  fair  and  prompt  arbitration 
could  not  have  been  had  in  this  case  is  to  indict 
both  the  Administration  and  the  American 
people. 

*  *  * 

“It  is  said  we  were  suddenly  caught.  I  see 
nothing  sudden  about  the  matter,  but  sudden 
or  otherwise,  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
yielding  of  principle. 

Why  not  try  the  efficacy  of  standing  for 
principle  instead  of  giving  it  up  in  fear? 

Of  those  who  seek  to  excuse  the  Adminis- 

( [From  speech  by  Charles  E.  Hughes, 


“We  have  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  use 
public  sentiment  with  respect  to  an  eight-hour 
work  day  in  order  to  justify  a  bill  which  does 
not  provide  an  eight-hour  work-day  but  relates 
solely  to  an  increase  in  wages. 

We  have  seen  the  choice  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  easier  way,  which  escaped  the  necessity 
of  a  determined  stand  for  principles. 

We  have  seen  what  has  appeared  to  be  the 
consideration  of  immediate  political  expe¬ 
diency  at  the  expense  of  public  welfare. 

*  * 

“WE  CANNOT  YIELD  REASON  TO 
THE  RULE  OF  FORCE. 

THAT  IS  THE  PATH  OF  SURE  DIS¬ 
ASTER.”  4  • 

"  *  *  -  <r  ~  « 

Springfield ,  III.,  September  20,  1916) 


“The  Adamson  Bill  is  not  a  bill  providing 
for  an  eight-hour  work-day. 

It  does  not  fix  hours  at  all. 

What  it  does  is  to  provide  by  law  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  for  certain  men.  They  may 
work  just  as  long  as  before.  They  may  work 
ten  hours  or  more.  They  are  simply  to  get 
more  pay. 

•••  • «  #  i 

We  arc  not  concerned  with  anything  that  is 

said  of  the  judgment  of  society  with  respect  to 
an  eight-hour  work-day.  There  is  plainly  no 
judgment  of  society  upon  the  increase  of  wages 
this  bill  requires. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  there  was  a  demand 
by  certain  men  for  an  increase  in  their  own 
wages,  and  the  Administration  in  advance  of 
investigation  surrendered  to  this  demand. 


“What  is  fair  and  right  must  be  done. 

But  what  is  fair  and  right  must  first  be  as¬ 
certained.  When  railroads  are  required  to  ex¬ 
pend  additional  millions,  this  burden  must  ul¬ 
timately  fall  on  the  public. 

It  was  proposed  in  substance  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  increased  rates  should  be  charged 
to  shippers  so  far  as  required  to  pay  this  in¬ 
crease  of  wages. 

❖  *  * 


tration’s  surrender  on  the  ground  of  exigency 
I  ask  how  far  do  you  propose  to  yield  to  force? 

Where  will  you  make  a  stand?  Do  you 
cherish  the  vain  hope  that  by  surrender  you 
will  accumulate  courage  or  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  pressure? 

When  force  is  proposed  and  arbitration  is 
refused  there  is  but  one  stand  to  take  and  that 
is  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  to 
vindicate  the  processes  of  reason. 


“I  do  not  speak  of  the  propriety  or  advis¬ 
ability  of  fixing  wages  by  law.  I  am  dealing 
with  a  more  fundamental  question — legislation 
according  to  the  facts  as  opposed  to  legislation 
under  pressure  in  the  absence  of  inquiry. 

Within  a  few  hours,  on  demand  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Congress  provided  a  mandatory 
increase  of  wages,  involving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  without  any  idea  whether  the  increase  was 
or  was  not  justified. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  of  his  bill,  “It  is  hasty 
legislation,  I  admit,  to  meet  an  emergency.” 

What  emergency? 

The  emergency  of  force  to  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  capitulated. 


What  Charles  E.  Hughes 

Q  About  the  so-called  “8-hour  Work-day  Bill” 

iJ  d  V  u  and  the  Administration’s  surrender  to  force 
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SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


fi.  Straining  a  remedy  for  dirt.  Just 
because  one  figures'  lie  strains  all  the 
dirt  out  of  his  milk  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  careful  to  have  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  strain  out  as  possible.  Straining 
is  simply  a  last  precaution  to  prevent 
that  sediment  which  has  got  by  the  most 
careful  hands  from  getting  into  the  bot¬ 
tled  or  canned  milk.  Any  farmer  can 
demonstrate  to  himself  the  value  of  tiie 
small-mouthed  pail  by  buying  one  and 
then  examining  the  strainer  cloth  when 
the  milk  is  drawn  into  an  open  pail,  and 
then  into  a  small-mouthed  pail  under  the 
same  conditions.  After  he  makes  this 
demonstration  the  open  pail  will  most 
likely  be  used  in  feeding  the  calves. 


Small-Mouthed  Milk  Pail 


That  milk  is  no  place  for  dirt  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  looks  badly  in 
the  milk,  it  makes  the  milk  taste  badly, 
it  introduces  bacteria  of  an  undesirable 
nature  into  the  milk,  and  hence  helps  to 
make  for  milk  of  very  poor  quality  that 
you  and  I  do  not  desire  to  drink.  Un¬ 
less  a  cow’s  udder,  flanks  and  abdomen 
are  cleaned  to  such  a  degree  as  is  im¬ 
practical  under  ordinary  conditions, 
there  is  always  present  a  certain  amount 
of  dirt,  some  of  which  falls  into  the  milk- 
pail  during  the  milking  process.  Ob¬ 
viously  less  dirt  will  fall  into  milk  drawn 
into  a  small-mouthed  pail  than  into  a  pail 
entirely  uncovered.  This  certainly  is 
reason  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
small-mouthed  pail. 

To  use  a  small-mouthed  milking  pail 
is  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  which  help  iu  producing 
a  high-grade  milk.  The  official  govern- 


vRROW 

COLLARS 


ARE  MORE  FREE  FROM  SPECKS  AND 
STAINS  AND  LAUNDRY  FAULTS 
THAN  OTHER  COLLARS  AND  HAVE 
AMPLE  CRAVAT  SLIDE  SPACE 


GOTHIC 


The  New  Car 

It  is  something  of  an  event  in  the  life 
of  a  farm  family  when  a  new  automo¬ 
bile  comes  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  getting  so  now  that  one  great 
ambition  of  the  farmer’s  children  is  to 


15  c  each 
6  for  90c 


Cluett,  Peabodv  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


$80,000,000  worth  of  cream  is  lost  annually, 
due  to  turning  old-fashioned  separators  below 
speed  (19  out  of  20  farmers  turn  too  slow) 

Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  will  avoid 
this  loss— skims  clean  at  any  speed.  Over  a  million 
users.  Made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  separator  factory 
r  in  America. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa 

Branches :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland 


Toronto 


Pull  stumps  by  kand 


The  Farm  Family  Looks  Over  ihe  New  Car 


Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
—  powder.  One  man  with  a 

_  HAND 


merit  score  card  which  is  used  iu  rating 
dairies  on  the  basis  of  equipment  and 
methods,  allows  five  points  out  of  40 
which  are  allotted  to  equipment  if  the 
small-mouthed  pail  is  used,  and  none  if 
the  ordinary  wide-mouthed  pail  is  used. 
At  the  Stores,  (’nun..  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  (Jeneva,  X.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  the  small-mouthed  pail  resulted  iu  a 
50  to  70'/r,  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
bacteria  present  in  the  milk,  the  more 
dirty  the  cows  and  stable  the  greater  the 
percent,  reduction. 

Why  It  Is  Not  Used 

1;  .1* tli an ge  is  involved.  When  a  man 
gets  used  to  using  an  open  milkpail  such 
as  has  been  used  on  his  farm  ever  since 
cows  were  milked  on  that  farm,  there  is 
no  incentive  for  him  to  make  a  change 
so  long  as  the  pail  he  is  using  will  hold 
milk,  unless  he  is  actually  shown  the 
change  will  do  him  some  good. 

2.  The  advantages  of  the  small-mouthed 
pail  hare  not  been  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  fanner.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  certain  creamery  and 
milk  plant  operators  and  the  like,  have, 
by  means  of  the  sediment  test,  shown 
their  patrons  the  amount  of  dirt  in  a 
pint  or  quart  of  tlieir  milk.  (The  sedi¬ 
ment  test  simply  consists  of  straining  ;i 
certain  amount  of  milk  through  a  cot¬ 
ton  filter.)  These  companies  have  then 
bought  small-mouthed  milk  pails  for  their 
patrons  and  charged  them  to  their  ac¬ 
counts.  The  patrons  have  then  been 
shown  by  the  sediment  test  a  wonderful 
change  iu  cleanliness  brought  about  by 
the  small-mouthed  milk  pail. 

fi.  Small -mouthed  pails  not  easily  se¬ 
cured.  The  local  country  store  has 
heard  little  of  the  small-mouthed  milk¬ 
pail  and  so  seldom  carries  them.  An 
up-to-date  hardware  store  in  your  near¬ 
est  town  will  usually  carry  them.  If 
not,  they  may  be  secured  from  a  dairy 
supply  firm.  The  tinsmith  cau  solder  a 
part  cover  on  to  an  open,  pail  for  50c  and 
if  it  is  a  good  pail  with  seams  well 
Soldered  and  lie  does  a  good  job,  it  makes 
a  good  small-inonthed  pail. 

4.  Might  <v  1  ra  expense.  The  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  small-mouthed  pail  may  be 
50  cents,  but  this  is  a  mere  trifle  as 
compared  to  its  value. 

5.  Xot  as  easy  to  mill'  into  ns  the  open 
pail.  (let  the  pail  with  the  elliptical 
opening  about  5xN  inches.  This  opening 
is  easier  to  ‘'hit"  than  the  round  open¬ 
ing  of  the  same  area.  A  very  little 

perseverance  overcomes  this  oh’'’cl!op. 


own  or  drive  a  car.  We  find  that  our 
own  children  know  more  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  cars  and  the  ways  of  hand¬ 
ling  them  than  we  ever  did  about  the 
different  breeds  of  live  stock.  The  car 
lms  now  come  to  he  such  an  essential  part 
of  modern  life  that  the  young  people,  and 
'especially  those  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  Our 
picture  above  shows  a  new  car  as  it 
has  come  to  the  farm.  All  hands,  from 
father  and  mother  to  the  hired  man.  have 
come  out  to  give  the  car  a  thorough  over¬ 
looking  and  critical  study.  Soon  as  many 
as  possible  of  them  will  pile  into  it  and 
give  it  a  spiu  of  several  miles  around  the 
road;  then  the  rest  will  take  their  turn 
so  as  to  give  it  a  thorough  breaking  in. 
The  girls  are  ready  to  drive,  in  fact  it  is 
probable  that  when  father  and  mother 
start  out  they  will  go  as  passengers  on 
the  hack  seat  with  some  of  the  young 
folks  at  the  wheel.  We  all  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  now  what  the  modern  car  has  done 
for  farm  life.  It  is  stirring  up  the  people 
as  nothing  else  has  ever  done,  mixing 
them  together,  and  giving  every  member 
of  the  family  a  new  sense  of  power. 
There  may  l>e  still  a  few  country  people 
who  prefer  to  jog  along  behind  old  Billy 
or  Doll,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
enjoy  the  sense  of  power,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  of  life  which  comes  to  them  as 
the  car  carries  them  rushing  along  the 
country  road. 


POWER- 

ump  Puller 


can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jack,  roo  lbs, 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  4  !-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar¬ 
anteed  against  breakage,  indorsed  by  U,  S,  Government  experts. 


Write  today  lor  special  oiler  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  76, 182  Fifth  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rnLC  WRITE  FOR 
■  ■■*■1  IT  TOOAYI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gated  Will 
save  you  money.  Writ,-  foe- 
■  ^  NOW  —  TODAY. 


CX«t  le«  than  all  svood— laaf  r.  tirn.'"  as  tong 
—CV't  aa*.  dtwe.  warp  or  twml.  '’Boards 
double  be- It—--  |&>c  nailed  i  between  H  angle 
Meet  up  Ottaruntaud  b  yuan,.  You  can 

irei  romed-t*’  Goto,  or  Junt  tbe  Gate  Steele  bo 
you  can  inaVe  your  own  pate*  and  aav-  money. 
Writ*  ;<T  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pra». 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 

Jit  IH  Art,  me  St.,  Calaaburg.  ill.  (IjU 

\cjpt  Sts  ~  “fjfil 


E-B  Auto  Trailer 

EVERY  farmer  needs  One.  Many 
uses — haul  products  fo  market, 
make  quick  trips  for  supplies,  saves 
time  and  work  of  team  on  light  hauls.  Low 
in  cost— high  quality  construction;  hitch  to 
any  auto.  Writ*  for  booklet. 

CMERSOR-BRARTIHCHAM  IMREEMERT  COMPART 
Good  Farm  Machinery— Hat.  JsS 2 
911  M.  IRON  ST.  ROURfORO,  ILLINOIS 


Laurel  and  Swine ;  Proportion  of  Feed  for 
Cow  and  Sheep 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  pasture  swine  on 
lew  laurel  pasture V  l  have  heard  of  this 
pink  blossom  laurel  poisoning  sheep  and 
I  would  like  to  learn  if  it  is  injurious 
to  swine.  2.  ITow  much  more  fodder 
will  a  cow  eat  than  a  sheep?  v.  e.  w. 

Connecticut. 

1.  T  can  find  no  instance  where  the 
pink-blossomed  laurel  has  been  injurious 
to  swine.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  in 
Hunterdon  County,  X.  J.,  where  a  mini- 
ber  of  pigs  were  turned  out  where  this 
plant  prevailed  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  pigs  roamed  about  through  this  anal 
with  no  injurious  effect,  whatsoever.  It 
is  injurious  to  sheep,  and  even  though  the 
pigs  would  eat  the  blossom,  although  it 
is  scarcely  probable,  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  would  not  he  injurious. 

2.  Assuming  flint.  F.  C,  W.  refers  to 
rough  feeds,  and  is  anxious  to  know  how 
miicli  more  roughage  a  dairy  cow  will 
Consume  than  the  average  sheep  and  eal- 
eiilatiug  that  the  cow  is  1000  lbs.  and 
the  ewe  200  lbs.,  the  dairy  animal  w«u-’  1 
consume  about  10  tunes  ;>s  much  io  go- 


Your  building  problem  is  not  that  of  the  city  man.  He  needs  only 
one  building.  You  need  three  at  least — sometimes  more.  Therefore, 
you  must  have  a  building  material  which  combines  low  cost  with 
every  other  desirable  quality. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

.  ‘  *  The  Wood  Universal  *  * 

is  better  adapted  to  your  needs  than  any  other  wood  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
remarkably  inexpensive,  extremely  durable,  easily  worked  without  waste,  and 
has  a  natural  beauty  which  can  be  still  further  increased  by  stains,  varnishes 
and  paints.  These  it  takes  pe,  :\vtly  and  retains  almost  forever.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  book,  full  of  plans  and  photographs  of  farm 
buildings.  It  is  a  money  .saver  which  usually  sells  for  One  Dollar  but  costs 
you  nothing.  Ask  for  Book  No.  ^ 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va.  3 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Red  Sussex. 


The  forty-seventh  week  shows  an  out¬ 
put  of  2, 70S  eggs,  a  drop  of  251  from  the 
previous  week.  The  Barred  Rocks  make 
the"  highest  score  this  week.  Rock  Rose 
Farm’s  pen  from  New  York  laying  51 
eggs.  This  displaces  the  Leghorns  and 
puts  the  Barred  Rocks  in  third  place  in 
the  total  output.  In  the  average  num¬ 
ber  laid  during  the  week  by  the  leading 
breeds  the  White  Wyandottes  are  first, 
with  an  average  of  over  33  eggs  for  each 
pen,  the  Barred  Rocks  are  second,  aver¬ 
aging  30.3;  the  White  Rock  third,  with 
an  average  of  20.fi  per  pen,  the  It.  I.  Reds 
fourth,  averaging  20.  and  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  fifth,  with  an  average  for  the  week 
of  25.0  per  pen.  The  Oregons  have  also 
passed  the  White  Leghorns;  their  total  is 
now  1,004,  whch  places  them  fourth  m 
the  total  production.  Obed  G.  Knight's 
White  Wyandottes  still  lead  in  the  total 
production  their  output  of  2.057,  giving 
them  a  lead  of  50  eggs  ahead  of  their 
nearest  competitor.  Rock  Rose  Farm’s 
Barred  Rocks  have  also  passed  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  Their  total  of  1,003  is  only  one 
egg  behind  the  Oregons.  Will  Barron's 
English  White  Leghorns  are  having  a 
pretty  fight  with  Francis  F.  Lincoln’s 
American  White  Leghorns.  The  record 
this  week  is  a  tie;  each  pen  has  laid  just 

I, 900.  Six  pens  now  have  laid  1.900  or 

over.  -  , 

In  this  week’s  score  ,T.  E.  Watson’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  second  with  a 
score  of  49;  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn's  Buff 
Wyandottes  third,  with  a  record  of  48, 
and  A.  B.  Hall’s  White  Leghorns  tie  with 
the  pen  of  “Oregons”  for  fourth  place, 
each  pen  scoring  47.  Lagt  week  for  the. 
first  time  in  19  weeks,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  did  not  appear  among  the  high 
scorers. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  TTflll,  Connecticut  .  32  1.540 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks.  New  York.,..  14  1,324 

Prank  L.  Tuttle.  Mansneliusetta.  i .. . .  24  1,407 

.Tnles  F.  Francois.  T.oug  Island......  29  1.730 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  ........  28  1,505 

Fairtiolda  Farms,  New  Ilauipatitre. . .  30  1.570 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  23  1.143 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  40  1,751 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  51  1.903 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio......  32  1.553 

■White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut  ........  17  1 .279 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  28  1.073 

Albert  T.  I.onr.en,  Massachusetts....  41  1.818 

Keweenah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  16  1.299 

Ilolliston  Rill  Farm,  Massachusetts.  31  1.002 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  28  1,284 

Columbian.  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  Connecticut.  31  1.232 

White  Wyandottes. 

T.ime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York .  30  1,315 

National  White  Wyatt,  Club,  I’a....  19  1,539 

: Hied  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island......  43  2,057 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  26  1,744 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  ..............  17  1.504 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  20  1.451 

Mrs.  It,  W.  Stevens.  New  York .  28  1,680 

Everett  B.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts. .  40  1,640 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  .  49  1,607 

Torn  Barron,  England  .  41  1,098 

Marstfen  Cross  P.  Farm,  England...  37  1.854 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  31  1.356 

Merrythought  Fanil,  Connecticut. . . .  37  1,720 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri,.....,.  15  1,283 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  I 'arm,  Connecticut. . . .  24  1,042 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts. ,  48  1.553 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts. , ,  30  1.332 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  13  1.528 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut  . .  22  1,547 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  19  1,488 

Homer  P.  Iteming.  Connecticut .  38  1,610 

Charles  O.  Polhemns,  New  York .  37  1,561 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  30  1.289 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  30  1,640 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island.....  23  1,390 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . .  19  1,103 

Harry  B;  Cook,  Connecticut .  14  1.270 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire .  44  1,749 

F.  T).  Clark,  Connecticut  .  26  1,583 

Allan's  Hnnltobe.it  Reds,  R.  1 .  7  1,390 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut . .  21  1,455 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts. . . .  20  1,528 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut.......  35  1,080 

II.  W.  Colling  wood.  New  Jersey....  15  1,428 

IV.  H.  Bnmstcaif,  Connecticut  .  21  1,196 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  35  1,811 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia........  35  1,436 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  ........  37  1,074 

Whitn  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  nail,  Connecticut . 47  1.717 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  41  1,553 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York ......... .  22  1.518 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York......  21  1,427 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  33  1.541 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Conn .  So  1,641 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut  .  23  1  040 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  30  1,900 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  44  1,082 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York  17  1,430 

F.  M.  l’easley.  Connecticut  .  41  1,791 

Clias.  Held.  Ohio  .  22  1,255 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  28  1,730 

Will  Barron,  England  .  40  1,900 

.1.  Collinson,  England  .  14  1,472 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England....  33  1.739 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  I‘a .  23  1,420 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York  . .  18  1,089 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  10  1.503 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont .  20  1,059 

Margaretu  P.  Farm.  Ohio  .  10  1,417 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  30  1,554 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut.  ........  10  1,314 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  31  1,708 

Ellis  W  Bentley,  New  York .  22  1,073 

N.  W.  Hendryv,  Connecticut .  17  1,450 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y...  30  1,613 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  13  1,594 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  14  1,584 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  ll  1,079 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  15  1,018 

narry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  20  1,019 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York .  32  1,711 

Jss-  F.  Hurrington,  New  Jersey... A.  SO  1,008 
Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 14  1,302 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hcasley,  Michigan . 30  1,209 

O.  L.  Alagrey,  Connecticut . 4  1,075 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  2G  1,G74 


Dr.  B.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

. . .  18 

874 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  .tepsoy  . 

. .  23 

1.507 

Kim  wood  Farm,  Now  York  . 

. .  27 

1,508 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Knight,  11  bode  Island.... 

..  14 

1,302 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  . 

. .  47 

1,904 

Imperial  Progressives. 
Win.  n.  Wells,  Kliode  Island . 

•  »  1 

1,198 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . 

..  19 

1,598 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Fattening  Hens 


I 

ine 


a  flock  of  100  R.  I.  Red  yparl- 
tbat  have  laid  heavily  all  the 

They 
them 
know 
them 
What 
them 


have 
hens 

.season,  hut  are  slackening  now. 
nl'e  not.  very  heavy.  I  wish  to  send 
to  market  soon,  and  would  like  to 
the  best  ration  to  feed  them  to  get 
in  a  good  condition  for  market, 
length  of  time  is  necessary  to  feed 
ration  to  arrive  at  best  results? 

a.  w.  H. 

Feed  these  fowls  chiefly  upon  corn- 
meal  made  into  a  crumbly  mash  with 
skim-milk  or  water.  Give  them  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  throe  times  daily  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  restricting  their 
range  meanwhile.  If  you  can  purchase 
small  potatoes  at  a  reasonable  price,  a 
kettleful  of  these,  boiled,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  eornmeal  at  a  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense.  Other  vegetables  may  be  used  iu 
the  same  way,  and  ground  oats,  ground 
buckwheat  or  barley  are  all  fattening. 
Corn  meal,  however,  is  the  basis  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  fattening  mixtures;  it  is  pala¬ 
table  ;  at  least  as  inexpensive  as  other 
grains,  and  universally  available.  Do 
not  feed  so  heavily  at  first  as  to  cloy 
the  birds,  but  give  them  all  that  they 
will  eat  with  appetite.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  Stand  this  stuffing  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  should  then  be  disposed  of. 

M.  B.  n. 


Every  seat  in  the  car  was  occupied, 
when  a  group  of  women  got  in.  Going 
through  the  car  to  collect  fares,  the  con¬ 
ductor  noticed  a  man  who  he  thought  was 
asleep.  “Wake  lip!”  shouted  the  con¬ 
ductor.  “I  wasn’t  asleep,"  said  the  pas¬ 
senger.  “Then  what  did  you  have  your 
eyes  closed  for?”  “It  was  because  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  car,”  explained 
the  passenger,  "I  hate  to  see  women 
standing.” — Liverpool  Post. 


I  Bums  Coal 

I  1,200-egg  | 

1  Hot  Water 

!  Candee  shipped 

|  Heated 

|  all  Built  1 

Hundreds  of 

Doultrymen  have  found  In 
‘Darling's  Meat  Crittpa''  a  short 
cut  to  bix*rer  profits.  This  food  15  ■ 
thoroughly  dry,  ffrcasaleaa,  sweat,  clean  con- 
contra  to  of  fresh  moat.  Wholly  duco.Niibte. 
75“o  protein  Kuaruntsod.  If  has  no  odor. and  ia 
tempting  in  taato  to  the  bird*.  Increases  the 
winter  obk  production.  Keepa  the  flock  Arrow¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Costa  less.  Srnd  for  our 

FREE  BOOK 

entitled  ^Keodlnif  Secret-*  of  Fatnoua^ 
Poultrymen."  if,  which  *  Govern¬ 
ment.  K Xpert  tall*  "How  to  jN>t 
xnora  In  Wintvr  ;  **  "Mow 

to  keep  th*  Flock  Healthy,' ' 
end  a  world  of  other 
practical  Information 
for  a  »  i>  r  r 
poultry  mun. 


■1  U 8 


I  vwh'H"'n ! 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


mote  eggs; larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

I1RW  If  III  II  *C  latest  model 
I  MANN  0  BONE  CUTTER 

I  cuts  fast.  easy,  fine!  never  clogs. 

I  10  Day*'  Free  Trial.  No  uioucy  in  advance,  book  free. 

*BF.  W.  MANN  CO..  BOX  1 6  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


There  Is  An  Opportunity  For  YOU 
CnThis  Uncrowded  Businc 

Here’s  one  business  that  is  not  crowded  in  which 
ihere  is  a  money-making  opportunity  for  you. 

Below  is  a  sample  tf  the  hundreds  J  letters 
written  by  opera  Iocs  of  Cut  dee  HiirJitht*. 

HIS  CANDEE  TOO  SMALL  MUST  INCREASE 
TO  FILL  HIS  ONOfcHS 

4 4  Thin  ha*  been  a  vary  hn*y  no»*-»n  with  u»  and  have  not  been 
able  to  take  curtf  of  Uiu  bii.tlnra*  that  bn*  coma  to  tin,  having 
run  at  full  capacity  alnoc  FVliruutv  and  wa*  compoilod  to  turn 
away  bonlnes*  uu  sraaon,  I  hare  derided  to  Indvaan  bufore 
another  juiavou.  Hu  'u  bcttini  to  Uy  pinna  for  nnolhor  year  to 
take  care  of  the  injfef----r.  Our  CAndtfu  h**  given 

the  best  of  SAtinfuclion  till*  yenr,  nnd  our  hatchra  have  oeen 
satisfactory  and  the  chicks  the  kind  thut  live  und  srow  " 

Cn as.  W,  Gault.  Crtecsut  Poutiru  /►'arm.  C.  7»amj>ati7»,  iu. 

Coal  Burning  I  lot  Water 
Automatic — Sectional 

INCUBATOR 

Start  with  a  1.200-rnf  Cmndm  If  ton  wlxh.  Rent  hatching 
*r.a.*#t  to  your  neighbor*  at  12  a  tiny  of  ID  Ptgi  ana  turn  2c. 
•Kiri  Into  Joe,  -chlcka.  An  mjtomitK  ioru  a* or  at  boater  and 
r«iraia<R>r  u*  #\vjti  300-c**  eozn\ujlt3Wt\l  luiuru*  rafaty  for 
■  C1P*  all  the  limn,  nnd  constant.  rwrr-s’t  bout  that  means  the 
Wr>rcot  posMbfa  hatches  of  hvulthy  chick*. 

WRITS  FOR  BIO  FRtE  CATALOG  Co nlaln*  pictures  of 
many  pro»t-«rou*  poultry  plant*  and  hatchorlro  tul/ifc  C«ndee, 

AIoo  shown  the  Mu  burning,  *«lf-r»*iruf.\tir>c  I’-andea  polony 
ItroocW  tut  nvme*  op  to  500  ebteks  iu  one  flock. 

Wriitt  today  andpUm  to  have  a  basfnejs  of  your  own 

tt.  A  5CHLEIT  MFG.  CO.  Inc.  Dept.  R.  Eastwood.  N.  V. 

Licensor  ol  Cendet  Incubator  »  Breeder  Co. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


m 


Costs  1  Cent  n  Day 
for  30  Fowls 

1*  lbs.,  25c 
$  lbs.,  60c 
12  lbs.,  $1.25 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50 

(except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West) 


UV 


is  a  weakening  process. 
Hens  are  out  of  sorts.  It  takes 
all  their  strength  and  energy 
to  grow  new  feathers.  Give 
your  hens  help.  Hurry  the 
weakening,  do-nothing 
period  along  and  get  it  over  quickly  as 
possible,  so  hens  will  start  laying  again. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Hurries  Moulting  Along 

because  it  conditions  and  makes  hens  feel 
well.  It  has  just  the  tonic  properties  chickens 
need  and  it  is  a  blood  purifier,  blood  builder. 
Use  it  to  whet  the  poor  appetites,  to  help  di¬ 
gestion,  to  increase  the  vitality  and  strength. 

My  Guarantee 

Rgg^So  tore  air  I  (hat  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Psn-acca-vgw 
will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  them 
through  the  moult,  start  your  hens  and  pullets 
laying,  that  1  have  authorised  my  dealer  In 
your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  (or  your 
flock  and  It  It  doesn’t  do  as  1  claim,  return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Send  for  free  book  on  poultry 

Ur.  Hess  &  Clark*  Ashland*  O. 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

A  conditioner  and  worm 
expeller.  Just  what  your 
animals  need  when  they 
are  taken  off  pasture  ana 
put  on  dry  feed.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  laxatives  and 
gets  the  worms. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lies  on  poultry  and  all 
farm  animals.  Dust  or  sprinkle 
In  dust  bath,  in  corner*,  roosts, 
etc.  Oust  In  feathers.  In  hair 
ot  animals.  Destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose*.  In 
handy  sifting-top  cans.  lib.. 
35c;  t  lbs.,  0>o  (except  In 
Canada).  Guaranteed. 


—FOR  SALE- 

LEADING  LEGHORN  PEN 

ST0RRS  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

ALSO  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLING  HENS 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  (paeDkiDQatu!'  roc^k’l 

Red,  Campines,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  ",  Athens,  Fa. 


R.  C.  Red  Cockerels 

free  range,  $2—3,  $5 


2  lbs.:  from  fine 
trap-nested  stock: 

HUGH  HARTMAN.  New  Haven.  Ind. 


Wanted— 1 00  While  or  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

April  hatched.  State  lowest  price. 

IBYING  F.  FAVOR,  Jr.  -  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  hnsinnss  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trnp- 
neateil, including  Barron  strain;  6-weeIt  pullets.  Bookirifj 
orders;  circular  free,  Hamilton  Faum,  Huntington,  K.Y 

TheBiggest  Racommendalion  for  MyLeghorn  Slock 

is  tli e  fact  that  66.74>  of  my  day-old-chick  anil  hatch¬ 
ing  eg g  customers  this  spring  live  within  easy  auto¬ 
mobile  distance  from  the  farm  ami  a  largo  p«r  cent- 
age  of  the  hnlance  of  my  trade  i.i  with  old  custom¬ 
ers.  COCKERELS.  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  HEHS  FOR  FALL 
DELIVERT.  Prices  and  booklet  sent  upon  rennest. 
C.  A.  ROGERS  .  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorn  HensK^SMl 

healthy  stock.  Good  laying  strain.  Large.w.iiteeggs. 
®  75c.  each.  OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Calverton  L.  I 

r  R  IU  I.  ohnrne  YEARLINGS.  PULLETS  ANO  COCKERELS. 
u.U.  n.  LSgllUliis  prices  right.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Jast-».5Iere-F»rnn, 
E.  K.  Welle  &  Ssn.  Prop's.  Bai  A.  Cnlaiubii  Cross  Roids,  P*. 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  KWS 

Fine,  rangy  birds.  A  lot  hntched  .lnne  1st  at  60c. 
each.  Booklet.  The  Mackey  Farm#,  Bilbos  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SUI  OP 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daughters. 
THE  BARRON  FARM  .  Connallavllle,  P». 

CHICKS  SI 2  per  100  wmte  wyandottes 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducks.  $2  each. 

A  Id  ham  Poultry  Farm.R  34,Fhoeuixville,Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  eirly  ten  kslehed,  free  range  birda 
from  recortf  winter  leyart.  Heevies!  winter  leyinq  Uedi  in  America, 
layinf  relee  ?T1  le  JSf  rqgs.  Large,  Iwrtfy,  long  backs,  short 
wide-set  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant,  glowing  tfeep  retf.  Prime 
non-broody  youne  breeding  hene.  BREEDING  EENS,  trios.  I'ye 
right  deahngj,  sale  delivery,  primes  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  hich  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet, 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  H.  H. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  strain.  Hens,  S2.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND  FARMS  T<1irsBi:ARr 

March  Breeding  Cockerels  and  Pallets  now  on  sale. 
We  are  booking  orders  for  Day-O'.d  Chick*  for  deliv¬ 
ery  any  time  after.laimary  15tb.  “AhsoluteSatisfac- 

tion  Guaranteed."  oakumc  fast,  Siklmtf,  l«r««n  Cn,  «.  J. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE.  High  producers. 

Homer  Poultry  Farm,  i»  #«,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $3 

From  hieh  record;  trap-nested  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn 
liens.  W rite  Fred  B.  Skinner,  R.  Ns.  3.  Greene.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-500 S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  and  quality,  hatched  April  4th. 
Price.  $1.50  each.  El>.  STRAW,  BROOK 8 TDK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  New  Jersey 

STC.  White  Leghorn. 

us  for  booklet,  etc.  SUNNY  CREST  CO.,  Eist  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Pncharale  Bnrron  nnd  Barron  Wyckoff  cross.  Write  for 
UUGKBIBI5  particulars.  Geo.  Dodds,  Cajsbiudgk,  N.  Y. 

While  FAVEROLLE  COCKERELS^ 

Prices  low.  F.  G.  LEONARD,  Raynham  Ctr.,  Mass. 

-  Pnnkarata  from  prize  winning  stock. 

,  bocKereis  j  l.  meeker,  «»tw«d,ohi. 


FOR  SALE — THOROUGH 
■  RED  LIGHT  BRAHMA 


A  Lot  of  Fine  Cockerels  E&ifJESSXS 

females.  Hens  with  records  193.  191  and  2fln  csjgs. 

Price, $2  to  $5.  UNCOWA  CAMPINE  YARDS,  Seuthport.Conn. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerel*  from  hens  with  255  to 
268-egg  records.  A  few  pnllet*  and  yearling  hens. 
E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Knight's  White  Wyandottes  Egg  Production 

All  birds  trapnested  and  Pedigreed.  Breeding  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  for  hatching  eggs 
now.  Write  for  prices.  0.  6.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  R.  I 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  bought,  a  Tattle  Bull  tractor  from 
Mallalieu  &  Conrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ou 
May  20,  1915,  costing  me,  equipment, 
freight  charges,  etc.,  $149.17.  'i'he  trac¬ 
tor  produced  little  but  trouble  from  the 
time  the  agent  of  Mallalieu  &  Conrey 
started  from  the  freight  station  to  my 
farm  with  it.  The  literature  of  the  Bull 
tractor  assured  mC  that  no  pew  equip¬ 
ment  was  necessary,  hut  my  plow  would 
not  fit  the  tractor  at  all,  and  I  had  to 
make  n  shift  attachment.  My  next  disap¬ 
pointment  was  that  I  needed  a  man  to 
ride  the  plow,  while  the  manufacturer  ad¬ 
vertised  that  this  would  not  be  necessary. 
After  n  series  of  annoyance  and  troubles 
to  get.  the  engine  to  run  I  plowed  after  a 
fashion  10  acres  of  ground,  when  I  found 
that  the  traction  gear  which  is  bolted  to 
the  hull  wheel  was  worn  out.  T  then  put 
the  tractor  in  the  barn,  which  allowed  mo 
at  least  to  work  on  the  farm  instead  of 
working  on  the  tractor.  The  tractor 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  pull  two 
plows  in  ordinary  sod  ground,  for 
which  work  the  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mended  it.  The  tractor  people  offered  to 
exchange  the  little  Bull  for  a  big  one — if 
I  paid  them  another  $450.  G.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  at  least 
two  other  farmers  in  other  localities  who 
purchased  Little  Bull  tractors  through 
the  agents  of  the  Bull  Tractor  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  both  of  them  con¬ 
firming  the  contentions  of  G.  B.  regarding 
this  tractor.  Under  favorable  soil  condi¬ 
tions  perhaps  the  tractor  might  have 
pulled  two  plows  and  stood  up  fairly  well 
under  the  work.  Under  conditions  as 
found  on  most  farms,  however,  the  Little 
Bull  tractor  was  not  equal  to  the  job. 
This  is  quite  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bull  Tractor  Co.  in  the  meantime  dis¬ 
carded  the  Little  Bull  tractor  and  are 
now  manufacturing  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  tractor  which  they  call  the  “Big 
Bull,”  and  only  recommend  this  Big  Bull 
to  pull  two  plows  the  same  as  they  guar¬ 
anteed  the  Little  Bull  to  do.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  concern  marketed  something 
like  4.000  of  these  tractors,  many  of 
which  they  have  taken  back  in  exchange 
for  the  Big  Bull.  A  comparatively  few 
manufacturers  in  this  line  have  put  out 
tractors  that  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
in  the  hands  of  farmers.  The  least  a 
manufacturer  should  do  when  it  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  tractor  is  essentially  de¬ 
fective  or  unable  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  it  is  recommended  would  be  to  take 
the  machine  back  and  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  One  of  the  other  complaints 
that  came  to  us  regarding  this  tractor 
has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  hut  G. 
B.  and  another  subscriber  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  fair  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bull  Tractor  Co.  The 
attitudp  of  the  concern  towards  the  fann¬ 
ing  public  and  its  customers  we  regard 
as  more  important  than  the  merits  of 
their  line  of  goods.  In  purchasing  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  other  implement,  at  comparatively 
large  expenditure  the  most  important 
thing  for  the  fanner  to  consider  is  that  he 
is  purchasing  from  a  house  that  has  a 
reputation  for  standing  squarely  behind 
its  machinery  and  makes  good  its  repre¬ 
sentations  for  it.  The  advertising  of  the 
Bull  Tractor  Co.  has  been  refused  by 
The  Rub  ax  New-Yorker. 

I  enclose  a  notice  from  a  collecting 
agency  representing  the  Whiting  Nurs¬ 
ery  Co..  1‘US  Beacon  >St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Whiting  obtained  my  -signature  for 
some  trees,  and  after  he  had  left  I  found 
that  on  the  hack  of  my  duplicate  order 
was  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing  did  not  grow  his  own  trees.  I  then 
wrote  at  once  canceling  the  order,  which 
cancellation  was  not  accepted.  I  re¬ 
fused  the  trees,  hence  the  yellow  notice. 
A  neighbor  states  that  you  have  had  this 
company  in  your  Publisher’s  Desk  col¬ 
umn.  and  I  write  to  ask  if  you  know 
Mr.  Whiting  and  his  nice  line  of  talk. 

New  Jersey.  F.  w.  T. 

W.  M.  Whiting  is  credited  in  the 
trade  as  the  best  nursery  salesman  on 
the  road.  The  yarns  Mr.  Whiting  can 
spin,  when  he  desires  to  get  a  fruit  grow¬ 
er’s  name  to  an  order  put  the  claims  of 
Burbank  in  the  kindergarten  class.  We 
have  exposed  Mr.  Whiting's  methods  so 
often  that  our  old  subscribers  recognize 
bis  guff  as  soon  as  lu*  opens  his  mouth, 
but  some  new  reader  occasionally  bites. 
First-Class  nursery  stock,  (minus  tbe 
agent’s  guff)  cau  always  be  purchased 
from  the  most  reliable  growers  at  less 
than  half  the  price  asked  by  these  sliek- 
tongued  agents.  When  a  farmer  once 
signs  his  name  to  an  order  with  one  of 


these  agents  it  is  not  cancellable  and  all 
sorts  of  brow-boating  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  the 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  any  responsi¬ 
ble  nursery  house  selling  direct  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  cancellation  of  au  order,  at 
any  time  previous  to  having  prepared  the 
order  for  shipment. 

C.irl  F.  Geyer,  wealthy  manager  of  the 
Double  Service  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  and  manager  of  two  other  tire 
concerns,  and  Ralph  O.  Harper,  assistant 
manager,  were  placed  under  arrest  by 
Federal  authorities  on  a  charge  of  using 
(he  mails  to  defraud.  Geyer  and  Har¬ 
per  arc  charged  with  doing  a  fraudulent 
business,  ami  Federal  authorities  said 
they  had  sold  hundreds  of  defective  tires, 
representing  them  as  standard  quality. 
The  arrests  are  the  result  of  a.  year  or 
more  of  investigation  here  by  Federal 
officers  and  automobile  clubs  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Geyer  and  Harper  also  are 
alleged  to  have  been  receiving  tires  for 
repair  without  returning  them.  They 
sold  stock  in  the  company  for  25  cents 
and  guaranteed  buyers  80  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends.  according  to  Federal  officers. — 
Ohio  paper. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  tire  fakers 
brought  to  justice  and  a  stop  put  to  their 
swindling  of  country  people.  This  out¬ 
fit  was  first  exposed  in  this  department 
on  January  8,  1910;  and  our  readers 
warned  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  concern  repeatedly  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  It  is  safe  to  put  any  tire  concern 
making  extravagant  claims  of  tire  mile¬ 
age  or  cut  prices  down  as  “gyps”  and  to 
be  avoided. 

On  March  2,  1916,  I  sent  an  order  to 
R.  M.  Stein  Co.,  formerly  No.  20  St.  Paul 
Street,  but  now  at  408-412  N.  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  two  auto 
tires  and  two  tubes  30x9^4  and  when  I 
put  them  on  the  car  and  undertook  to 
inflate  them  one  of  the  tubes  hurst  In 
half  with  not  more  than  30  lbs.  pressure. 
T  secured  another  tube  and  put  on,  but 
when  I  started  J.  had  not  got  more  than 
50  feet  when  the  other  tube  burst  at  the 
same  place.  The  tubes  both  burst  at  the 
valve.  I  have  written  them  twice,  hut 
received  no  reply,  and  on  the  13th  just., 
my  sou  called  at  their  place  of  business 
and  talked  to  them  about  the  matter,  and 
they  promised  him  to  adjust  the  matter 
within  a  few  days,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  done  so,  nor  do  they  give  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  letters.  I  returned  the  tubes 
to  them  by  parcel  post,  immediately  after 
I  had  tried  them,  and  found  them  to  be 
of  poor  material,  and  I  find  the  tires  are 
of  just  as  poor  material;  they  are  scaling 
off  badly  and  I  have  not  rim  more  than 
oO  miles.  I  don't  think  they  will  run 
more  than  150  or  200  miles  at  the  most, 
and  they  claim  their  goods  are  first  grade. 
Will  you  try  to  get  them  to  adjust  this 
matter  either  by  refunding  the  price  I 
paid  them,  which  was  $8.50  each  for  the 
tires  and  $2.50  each  for  tbe  tubes,  total 
$22 ;  or  send  tne  other  goods  in  their 
place?  A.  M.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

After  writing  several  letters  to  R.  M. 
Stein  &  Co.  they  came  back  with  a  pro¬ 
position  to  supply  new  tubes  at  $2.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  that  the  subscriber 
had  nothing  for  the  money  sent  them  for 
tubes,  it  is  small  wonder  he  I'efused  to 
consider  the  proposition.  They  then  in¬ 
quired  what  disposition  we  wsuted  them 
to  make  of  the  complaint,  as  it  was  the 
first  one  they  had  ever  received.  We  re¬ 
quested  a  return  of  the  $5  remittance 
for  the  tubes.  To  this  we  received  no 
response,  and  no  adjustment  has  been 
made.  From  the  above  record  our  people 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with 
standard  houses  for  goods  of  the  kind. 

As  I  so  often  read  of  your  collecting 
hills  for  your  readers  I  wish  to  ask  if 
you  can  help  me  to  collect  the  enclosed 
hill  for  eggs  shipped  by  parcel  post.  J. 
1ST.  Gates  resides  at  2030  Locust.  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  is  employed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  .T,  Tatnall  Lea  Co..  Stephen  Gir¬ 
ard  Bldg*  Philadelphia.  I  have  mailed 
him  many  bills,  but  have  bad  no  response, 
though  on  Sept.  9  ho  wrote  asking  me  to 
send  a  bill.  About  the  15th  of  December 
I  called  at  the  office  of  J.  Tatnall  Lea 
&  Co.,  saw  Mr.  Gatos,  and  lie  promised 
to  mail  me  a  cheek  that  night,  but  I 
have,  heard  nothing  from  him,  though  I 
have  written  him  several  times  since,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  we  are  in  need  of  this 
money.  r,  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gates  made  repeated  promises  to 
pay  this  small  bill  of  $11.92,  but  neglect¬ 
ed  to  keep  any  of  them.  Finally  he  rep¬ 
resented  that  he  would  send  cheek  di¬ 
rect.  This  has  not  been  done.  Here  is  a 
man  able  to  furnish  seemingly  satisfac¬ 
tory  references,  and  evidently  in  good 
standing,  who  is  willing  to  supply  his 
table  at  the  expense  of  a  woman  who  is 
endeavoring  to  make  a  poultry  plant  pay. 
Shun  Mr.  Gates  aud  his  appeals  for  pro¬ 
duce. 


J  'rLamco” 
Arctic 

a  Lambertville 
Arctic  u)ith 
stout  rib* 


Wear  and  Comfort 
Right  Down  to  the  Ground 

Think  how  impossible  it  is  for  this  Arctic  to  crack. 
Those  seven  stout  rubber  ribs  absolutely  prevent  it. 
Then  the  heavy  red  soles— doubly  protected  sole  and 
vulcanized  welt — make  Lambertville  “Lamco”  Arctics, 
-5  p  f"  Boots  and  Shoes  as  sturdy  as  oaks. 

H§  1  AMRERTVII I  C 


will  wear  you  long  after  “the  cows  come  home,”  and 
while  they  wear  you  they  keep  you  in  greatest  com¬ 
fort.  Only  the  toughest,  all-new  rubber  is  used. 
And  we  use  plenty  of  rubber — more,  we  think,  than 
In  any  other  boot. 

Lambertville  Footwear  is  made  in  four  brands  t 
“Snag-Proof”  (all  duck),  “Redskin”  (red  rubber 
throughout),  “L”  Brand  (duck  vamp),  and  “Lamco” 
(pure  gum  with  ribs) — each  full  value  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  If  there  isn’t  a  Lambertville  dealer  near 
you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 
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International  Harvester 
Spreaders 

;fi  Low  Corn  King 
.  Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  “There  is  certainly  a  wide  gult 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  IHC 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader.” 

International  Harvester  spreader#— Low  Corn  King  end  Low 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  tire  wheels  oft  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing,  IHC  spreader#  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  IHC  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Corn 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf— or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

v  International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

(i  (Incorporated) 

I)  CHICAGO  USA  (r 

7f  Champion  Dieting  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborn#  Plano  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-K  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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worse  if  driven-  on  tbe  road.  He  thrashes 
around  awfully  at  night,  gets  up  in  crib, 
sometimes  tries  to  roll  in  stall,  do  you 
think  that  mi^ht  cause  the  lameness? 

Saco,«Me.  ®-  B- 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  diagnose  mysterious  lameness  as 
a  careful  examination  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Allow  tbe  horse  a  roomy  box  stall 
as  lie  may  be  inju ring' himself  in  tbe  or¬ 
dinary  stall.  Employ  the  local  graduate 
veterinarian,  to  make  the  necessary  ex¬ 
amination.  -A.  s.  A. 

Cough 

I  have  a  nice  large  horse  that  has  had 
a  cough  for  two  years.  W  ill  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  might  be  good  for  him. 
This  horse  is  in  good  condition'.  E.  B.  S. 

The  teeth  should  be  attended  to  by  an 
expert,  then  wet  all  feed  and  have  the 
stable:  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated  to 
prevent  irritating  gases.  Twice  daily 
give~’Ualf  an  ounce  of  glyco-heroiu  and  if 
neeessarv  increase  to  three  such  doses  a 
day.  ‘  A.  S.  A. 

Feather-pulling  Ducks 

I  have  24  ducks  that  are  not  feathered 
yet,  and  they  have  lately  began  to  eat  the 
down  from  one  another.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is.  as  1  should  like  to 
stop  it?  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
had  them  do  it.  W.  C. 

Xew  Jersey. 

Close  confinement  and  idleness  encour¬ 
age  this  vice  of  feather  pulling.  The  of¬ 
fenders  may  sometimes  be  detected  and 
removed  from  the  tloek  or  placed  with 
older  birds  already  feathered  out;  if  the 
lmbit  becomes  general,  however,  the  birds 
should  be  removed  to  a  new  grass  range, 
or,  better  still,  given  their  liberty  until 
they  forget  each  other  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  the  vice  is  not  broken  up, 
the  consequences  are  apt  to  be  disastrous. 

M.  B.  D. 

Termination  of  Tenancy 

Would  you  tell  me  how  long  a  notice 
has  to  be  given  a  tenant  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  where  they  have  not  rented  for 
any  length  of  time  before  they  should 
move?  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  either  a  tenancy  at  will,  that, is, 
that  the  tenant  may  stay  at  the  will  <>f 
the  landlord,  and  this  may  be  terminated 
by  mere  entry  without  previous  notice 
or  demand  of  possession,  or  it  possibly 
is  a  tenancy  from  month  to  month,  in 
which  case  if  the  rent  is  due  and  unpaid 
for  more  than  nine  days  the  lease  may  he 
terminated  by  the  landlord  by  written 
notice  to  the  tenant  of  at  least  10  days 
to  quit  possession,  which  notice  shall  he 
in  substantially  the  following  form:  *T 
hereby  give  you  notice  that  you  are  to 
quit  possession  of  the  (laud,  building  or 
apartment  as  the  ease  may  be),  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  you,  on  or  before  the  (here 
insert  the  day,  place,  date  and  signa¬ 
ture).”  If  110  rent  is  due  the  notice 
should  be  of  at  least  30  days  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 
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For  Sale-Acme  Bake  Oven  ^aHeavJpMrifon 

Tackle  Blocks.  f*.  S.  Whitmore,  Addison,  N.  V. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RCRAL 
NEW  YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  ofbet’s  wants. 
If  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word  pay¬ 
able  in  athanee,  The  name  and  add  less  roust  be 
counted  an  part  of  tho  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only  Meal 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce 
merits  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
lire  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’*  Issue. 
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Lameness 


Can  you  give  me  an; 
a  five-year-okl  horse  th 
The  feet  appear  to  be 
ness  seems  to  be  in  vr 
find  a  sore  spot  any  win 
till  kinds  of  shin  s,  bar 


me  any  idea  what  ails 
rse  that  is  very  lame? 
to  be  all  right ;  lame- 
in  right  foreleg:  can’t 
\j).v where.  I  have  tried 
s.  bar  shoes  now.  lie 


has  been  lame  over  a  month,  and  is  much 


Danish  Agricultural  Expert  Visits  New 
York  State 

A.  P.  Jacobsen,  agricultural  counselor, 
sent  by  the  (Jovernment  of  Denmark  to 
study  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  June,  and  after  first  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington  made  a  trip 
through  the  Western  States,  as  far  as 
California,  then  to  Southern  Canada  and 
finally  came  to  New  York  State.  After 
visiting  Cornell  Agricultural  College  he 
came  to  Albany,  being  invited  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Wilson  to  see  some  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  New  York  offers  to 
farmers.  The  writer  had  previously  cor¬ 
responded  with  Mr.  Jacobsen  while  he 
was  yet  in  Denmark,  and  urged  him  not 
to  overlook  New  York  on  this  trip.  The 
fact  is,  that  abroad  the  mifortuuate  im¬ 
pression  still  prevails  that  only  the  M  est 
and  Canada  are  to  he  considered  as  of¬ 
fering  opportunities  to  farmers  coming 
from  other  couutnes,  New  York  State 
not  being  worth  while  looking  at.  M  hen 
Mr.  Jacobsen  at  last  arrived  at  Albany 
Charles  W.  T.aruion,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics-,  met  him,  and  in  the  few 
days  he  bad  left  before  leaving  for  Dou- 
nutrk  took  him  by  automobile  on  a  trip 
through  Albany.  Schoharie,  Delaware, 
Otsego.  Montgomery,  Herkimer,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  Fulton,  Saratoga.  Washington  and 
Rensselaer  counties.  The  writer  at  the 
time  was  visiting  a  (Herman  farmer.  W. 

( ierhardt.  who  four  years  ago  bought  a 
ruu-down  farm  near  Middleburg.  in 
Schoharie  County.  One  day  Mr.  Larmon 
ami  Mr.  Jacobsen  arrived  there  unex¬ 
pectedly.  and  it  certainly  was  a  joy  to 
notice  bow  this  Danish  expert  admired 
the  good  work  done  by  this  industrious 
Oermun  farmer.  Nowhere  on  his  whole 
trip  laid  lie  seen  finer  buckwheat,  or  oats, 
and  he  only  felt  sorry  that  lie  had  not 
known  beforehand  what  New  York  State 
offered,  as  he  certainly  would  have  cur¬ 
tailed  his  trip  iu  other  sections  ami  spent 
move  time  here.  Even  as  it  was  he  had 
become  fully  convinced  tbnt  in  no  other 
section  he  had  seen  could  a  farmer  com¬ 
ing  from  abroad  find  such  opportunities 
to  find  a  home  as  here  in  New  York. 

art irs  u b i.n k n 1 1 a wer. 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Department. 


P  iTVTOES  WANTED  from  producer;  quote 
price,  PETRIE.  1‘lessis.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Candee  Incubator.  1.200  capacity,  or 
two  000  egg  sections,  E.  J-  SCIIl  LER, 
WyniKlaneta,  N.  Y. _ 

SWEET  POTATOES,  excellent  quality.  $2  bbl.. 

f.  0.  Ti.  C.  W.  STRICKLAND,  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland, 

EXCHANGE? — Cornell  corn  shelter  for  $3  worth 
of  sweat  potatoes  or  grapes.  C.  E.  BL<  lv, 
Ulysses,  Pa, 

APPLES,  APPLES,  APPLES— For  Pall  ami 
Winter  apples  write  at  once  to  C.  J.  YODER, 
Grautsville,  Mil, 

FOR  SALE — Horse  lawn  mower;  used  for  one 
season:  reason  for  selling,  laud  too  steep. 
FRKD'K  M.  BEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity:  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
IT.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — (told  skin  sweet  potatoes,  selected 
for  family  use;  two  dollars  per  barrel.  F.  E. 
LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 

CARROTS  WANTED— About  200  bushel  suita¬ 
ble  for  stock  feeding;  write,  giving  prices  de¬ 
livered  at  Boston,  L.  L.  ADAMS,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass.  _ 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  of  120  acres  midway 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Half 
mile  from  village  and  creamery.  All  improve- 
incuts  and  conveniences.  Cash  rent.  Posses¬ 
sion  April  first,  1!H7.  High  school  in  village. 
Address  O.  H.  MERZ,  Box  599,  Newark,  New 
Jersey, 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Within  30  miles  of  Now 
York  City,  and  1  miles  of  railroad  station, 
100  acres,  all  under  cultivation;  25-nere  orchard, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  quinces,  d.iH.tiJ 
gallon  elevated  water  tank  supplied  by  enclosed 
gasoline  engine:  concreted  cow  stable  for  13 
,4,ws:  silo:-  hog  pen;  delightful  site.  Price, 
siS.tHMt;  part  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  J.  ’P« 
K..  Bos  1364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  Ridge  farm,  *7  acres  on 

s»*t>trvil improved  rondT  uii'i£  niilus  south  of 

Rochester,  strong  lolling  laud,  underdrained. 
Rah  Twin  on-hard,  commodious  buildings,  dairy 
equipment,  silo,  P.  R.  R.  west,  Hencs-ee  River 
Pa-t:  land  both  sides  of  highway:  terms  satis¬ 
factory;  20  rods  to  district  shool:  2’-  miles  to 
churches  and  high  school-  H.  E.  COX,  In¬ 
dustry,  N.  Y. 

POFLTR Y  PLANT  FOR  RENT— Ruuning  water. 

all  necessary  furnishings:  near  egg  laying 
contest  grounds.  D.  H.  COBB,  \  inelaud,  N,  J, 

FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
capacity  500  layers,  incubator  cellar  and 
equipment;  7-room  house  and  outbuildings. 
Price  for  cash,  $3,500,  E.  CLAUDE  JONES*, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 150-acre  dairy  farm:  excellent 
buildings;  $1,0011  worth  timber:  price  $4,000 ; 
half  cash.  BOX  73,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


03  ACRES  fruit,  grain  farm,  S0O  pear  lu 
apple.  70  plum,  90  cherries,  all  nearing;  5 
mile  railroad.  2  miles  Hudson  River  village,  8- 
r, I, ,in  house,  all  necessary  outbuTdiugs.  Price, 
$4,000:  about  $1,100  down.  If.  LIVINGSTON. 
Athens,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm,  level,  smooth,  fertile 
soil,  good  buildings,  line  location,  good  water. 
BOX  78,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  farms  in  Central 
New  York,  35  Rue  Holstein  cattle  4  horses 
and'  tools.  H.  E.  RICHARDS,  Newport,  N.  Y. 

Far  SALE — 56  acre  Alfalfa,  grain,  dairy  farm. 

plenty  water,  good  buildings,  well  located; 
write  owner.  OllSON  J.  WOLFORT,  R.  D.  1, 
!  Oriskauy  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  dairy  and  stock  farm. 

fully  equipped,  28  mites  from  Washington. 

D.  O..  >-  mite  from  railroad  station,  Loudoun 
Co.,  Va.  f -E.T  acres,  820  acres  under  cultivation, 
balance  timber  anti  pasture;  7-room  house,  good 
barns  and  outbuildings,  all  being  remodeled  and 
painted;  one  of  the  fiue>-t  locations  _iu  the 
county  l’or  information  address  BOX  1539, 
cave  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ILLNESS  DEMANDS  SALE — Dairy  farm  selling 
330  quarts  daily,  tie.  year  round  at  farm; 
modern  buildings,  5c.  fare  to  city;  34  head; 
tools,  crops:  $12,500;  $4,000  cash.  BOX  1226. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

FRUIT  and  general  farm  iu  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  to  experienced  oivhnrdist,  Mercer 
Co.,  N.  J  BOX  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 

F.  H.  RIVENBUHGH,  Stoekbridge.  N.  Y. 

140  ACRES,  Central  N.  Y.,  Alfalfa  and  Dairy 
laud.  Unusual  bargain  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness.  BOX  1530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  FARM,  equipped  with  new 
modern  implements,  well  improved;  well  lo¬ 
cated:  good  schools,  good  roads,  churches',  tele¬ 
phones,  rich  soil:  thrifty  fanning  community. 
Terms,  deal  direct  with  owner.  W.  H.  HURD, 
Collins.  Ohio. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — Fruit  or  fruit  and  dairy- 
farm.  large  orchard,  good  buildings,  near  sta¬ 
tion,  full  description  first  letter:  purchase  at 
once.  F.  P.  HART,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  married  man  like  to  get  a  position 
as  foreman  on  an  up-to-date  farm.  Wife  to 
board  help;  no  children.  BOX  1367,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOULTRYMAN  wishes  change,  gentleman's 
estate  preferred;  5  years  in  present  position: 
Over  12  years’  experience;  married.  33  years  of 
ago:  strictly  sober;  best  of  references  fur¬ 
nished.  BOX  1366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer’s  son  of  character  and  put- 
pose  for  farm  work.  J.  O.  HALE,  Byfield'. 
Mass. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  small  lYrm 
by  thorough  experienced  farmer:  salary  $006. 
BOX  1565,  care  Rural  New  York-  r. 

WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  help  in  house. 

Two  iu  family.  Modern  all-year  country 
home.  References  and  wages.  MRS.  G.  L. 
ZELL.  Fridgehampton,  I..  L.  New  Y’ork. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  man.  48,  as 
working  foreman  on  a  fruit  or  small  dairy- 
farm;  te-st  of  references.  BOX  1563,  can* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  who  understands  farm  work  and 
machinery,  and  can  direct  another,  age,  sal 
ary:  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.  BOX  1562,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT'LTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position,  wife  willing  to  work:  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience:  finest  references.  BOX  1572,  ear,' 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  care  for  small  t fairy,  wife 
t,>  cook,  in  Adirondack®.  Address  FENTON 
HOUSE,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  in  poultry  and  garden  truck;  you  fur¬ 
nish  capital,  I  will  manage  for  $50  month, 
house,  find,  garden  and  share  profits;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  EXPERIENCE,  Box  1566, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Machinist  for  truck  farm,  using 
tractor,  motor  truck,  engines  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery:  $50  and  board.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK 
FARM,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  wishes  position;  experienced  breed 
ing  purebred  cattle,  Showing,  raising  calves; 
farm  crops;  machinery,  gasoline  engines;  mar 
.  tied;  age  37:  strictly  sober:  use  no  tobacco:  rof- 
.  even ces.  BOX  1568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

’  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  no  cliii 
droll,  desires  position  on  up-to-date  estate: 
understands  rotation  of  all  crops,  gardening. 

>  balanced  rations.  Keg.  of  Merit  work,  raising 
calves,  chickens,  pigs,  handling  of  men  and 
farm  machinery,  bookkeeping  and  everything 
,  pertaining  to  general  farm  work:  will  board 

•  help:  uotblug  less  than  $100  considered;  will 
furnish  A  1  references;  honest,  sober,  indns 
ti-Ums  and  intelligent;  can  meet  all  require 

’  meats.  Write  for  more  particular-.  BOX  1-/69, 

•  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  experience, 1  poultryinan. 
1  BOX  1571),  care  nural  New-Yorker. 

s  . - 

WANTED — Responsible,  steady  position  by  pro, 
tieal  man  on  general,  poultry  or  sheep  farm. 
Married,  no  ehildren:  middle-aged,  active,  iu- 
;  dnstriotis:  strictly  temperate.  Write  partieu- 
inrs.  Ro-t  references.  BOX  5,  Elma  Center, 
New  York. 


FINE  WATER  FRONT  FARM  for  sale  reason¬ 
able:  one  mile  to  county  seat  town  Of  l.-S'li; 

send  for  description  and  price.  Address  M.  E. 

EVERSON.  Ridgely,  Maryland,  Route  I. 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,260; 
$3,861.  R. >X  1561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  grain,  fvnit,  dairy  farm, 
stock,  tools,  crops.  Price,  $3,600".  $1,406  down. 

For  all  particulars  write  J.  LIN'D.  Ea-t  Nassau, 

N.  Y. 

HOMESTEAD  F  >K  SALE— To  settle  estate,  SI 
acre  farm,  up-to-date  house,  with  running 

water,  gas  and  bat  It :  good'  barns;  fertile  land; 

4  acres  hemlock  timber;  excellent  location; 

$0,600:  stock  and  equipment  at  private  sale. 


HARRY 
N.  1. 


MASON,  Administrator.  Cortland. 


FOIt  SALE — 80  acres  good  Nevada  land ;  per¬ 
petual  water  right:  tu-ar  school  and  town; 
address  owuer,  W.  J.  MERZ,  losepa,  Utah. 

PROFITABLE  Poultry  Farm,  twenty-five  acres. 

buildings  for  fifteen  hundred  layers;  brooder 
lions*-,  small  orchard;  fertile  land:  some  ti.ml>er, 
Seven-room  bouse  on  beautiful  point;  salt  water 
three  sides;  oysters,  fish  and  emits;  boating  and 
bathing:  ten  minutes  by  water  to  steamer  land¬ 
ing:  cheap  transportation;  close  neighbors:  fine 
shaded  lawn,  abundance  pure  water;  bargain  at 

sixty-tive  hundred.  Also  sell  stock  and  tools. 
Owner  victim  railroad  wreck,  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  enter  farmer  business.  I..  S.  BREWER, 
Mathews,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Good  paying  retail  greenhouse  bn-i- 
ne<s.  established'  twenty  years;  five  thousand 
f .... r  of  glass;  mild  climate:  five  minutes'  walk 
from  two  depots:  hou-cs  stocked  lor  winter. 
F.  M.  LYONS,  Vineland.  N.  .1. 


Farm — 00  acres.  3  acres  wood:  good  6-room 
frame  house;  frame  barn,  45x58:  4  miles  from 
good  railroad  town,  with  two  banks,  etc.; 
healthv.  pleasant  location.  Price  very  low. 
Kinv.uil)  I  it  iG  AN,  Wyalnsing,  I'a. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  farm  on 
shares;  understands  all  crops,  care  of  orchard 
and  registered  stock:  liberal  contract.  DR.  E. 
F.  RRi'NK.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  or  three  milkers,  also  men 
with  go,  d  understanding  of  care  and  cattle. 
OPHIR  FARM.  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  liy  Hollander  as  practical 
dairyman  and  herdsman  on  private  estate: 
single,  sober.  A  1  reference.  BOX  1551,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Practical  fruit  grower  and  farmer  to 
work  on  fruit  farm  in  Hudson  Valley.  Prefer 
one  whose  wife  or  daughter  will  work  six  hours 
daily  for  owner.  Separate  cottage;  best  refer¬ 
ences  required:  good  location  adjoining  large 
village:  net.  1st  ur  15th;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars.  Would  rent  farm,  cash  or  shares. 
BOX  1547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  who  understands  handling  of 
oxen,  is  on  private  place.  Must  be  a  single 
man.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE.  Purchase.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — strong,  intelligent  boy.  not  afraid 
of  work;  good  home.  Apply  V'BU WORTHY 
POIXTKY  YARDS,  Clove  Road,  West  Brighton. 
S.  I. 

WANTED — After  Nov.  1.  a  position  as  working 
foreman  on  farm,  diploma  in  "Soil  Improve¬ 
ment  ar.<l  Crops,”  dairy  experience:  _ stead v 
habits:  reference  given.  H.  A.  BENNETT. 

Van  Honiesville,  N.  Y, 

POULTRYMAN’S  ASSISTANT,  age  26.  with 
practical  and  scientific  experience,  desires  1 
sitlon  »u  to  mter  n  plant;  reference.  JOHN 
GKE1SINGER.  Cbeslllnirst.  N.  J. 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  wants  position. 

married  American,  age  35:  no  liquor  or  to 
baeeo:  references;  chauffeur  license;  life  expo 
Hence;  modern  methods;  produced  certified  milk 
and  handled  registered  stock;  $75  per  month  ■  r 
profit  sharing  basis.  BOX  4.  Rensselaer,  N.  V. 


□□a 


You  Can  Buy  a  Car¬ 
load  of  Lumber  or 
Building  Material 
from  Us  Without  Pay* 
ing  a  Cent  in  Advance^, 


Our  Binding  Guaran¬ 
tee  Absolutely  Pro¬ 
tects  You.  Money  Will 
Be  Promptly  Refunded 
if  You  Are  Dissatisfied. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO, 


24  Years  of  Honest  Public  Dealing 


TTODAY  we  are  reeo&mzed  as  the  loading  “spot  cash"  buyers 

•  of  brand  now  desirable  merchandise  at  forced  sales.  Bij*  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  eeekin&a  quick  outlet  for  surplus  stocks,  naturally  turn  to  us  for  the 
ready  cash,  their  loss  means  your  feain!  We  have  our  pick  and  choice  at  Sher¬ 
iffs  and  recovers  bales,  Bifi  Auction  Events  and  Exposition  Sales.  And  we 
sell  us  we  buy — nothin?,  but  quality  fcoods  at  unmatchnbie  bargain  prices.  Direct 
dealing  with  us  means  more  than  just  a  big  monoy-savinA —  it  means  guaranteed 
satisfaction  as  to  quality,  prompt  shipments  and  the  fair,  “square  der.l”  treatment 


and  satisfied  customers  in  practically  every  township  in  the  United  States, 
s  founded  in  IBS.,  on  a  new  idea  to  buy  and  sell  nothing  but  bargains!  From 
•  j  ’  years  of  nonest  public  dealing —  we  nave  never  swerved 

air  s  breadth  from  our  original  plan  and  purpose.  Ench  year  has  marked 
■  steady  growth  in  power  to  serve  our  growing  host  of  regular  customers, 
.n  year  our  growing  hitanctal  strength— our  increasing  cash  buying  power — 
brought  us  added  ability  to  control  the  sources  of  those  tremendous  bar¬ 
ns  that  have  made  our  name  famous  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  BARGAINS 


sP?c'al  Fall '  Clean  -up  "Lumber  Bargain  Price  List,  now  ready,  shows  the  biggest 
money-savings  we  nave  ever  offered  in  good  lumber  for  every  building  purpose.  Mail  the 
Coupon  notvl  If  you  expect  to  build  or  improve  a  home,  barn  or  farm  structureof  any  kind, 
tms  hall,  it  wj.I  pay  you  BIG  to  write  at  once  for  nur  wonderful  FREE  Buiiding  Material 
Book  containing  hundreds  of  tremendous  bargains  in  Lumber  and  Milhvork,  only  a  few  items 
ot  Which  we  can  show  here.  We  have  constantly  available  for  quick  delivery  over  20.000.000 
teet  ot  brand  new.  high  grade  material  in  our  yards  here  at  Chicago.  To  reduce  freight  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  lowest  possible  charge  we  are  equipped  to  make  shipments  direct  to  you  from  our 
!2? !n  £?  eadquarters  at  Chicago,  Washington  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  depending  on  yourlocation. 
J  nts  freight  saving  means  many  dollars  of  your  money  saved. 


HARRIS  BARN  DC-220 

$433  T,hris-  Harris 

^  Majestic 

Bam  is  one  of  many  up-to- 
date  designs  shown  in  the 
Harris  Barn  Book.  Quilt 
time  and  ag.i.n  at  a  great 
saving.  Contains  every 
feature  that  experience 
lias  proved  desirable  in 
modern  barn  construction. 
Interior  arrangement  can 
easily  be  made  a  model  of 
convenience-space  saving 
and  economy  of  labor  in 
hotisingand  feedingstoek. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Our  FREE 
Model  Bam 
Plan  Book! 


'  i,  oovtu  4  UUIiib, 

bath  and  store  room.  An 
ideal  cottage  or  country 
home.  Built  many  time’s 
at  a  tremendous  saving. 
Materialsensiniy  cili-to.fit 
—no  waste.  Price  Includes 
all  lumber,  milhvork. 
glczed  sash  and  doors, 
shingles,  sheet  metal, 
nails,  tough  and  finishing 
hardware  —  ready  for  planter. 
Only  one  of  morn  than  100  Mod¬ 
ern  American  Hurric  HqipOfi. 


Hundreds  of  Other  Big  “Snaps 
Inn]  _  Like  These  gsi 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Our  New  FREE 
$10,000 
Book  of  Plans! 


Wpodfii-win-  buys  4-light  glazed  for  this  2-light  for  this  clear  fir 

iai  d^'v  frames.  All  barn  sash.  Every  white  pine  glazed  glazed  heavy 

•?  °.ier  s,?es  and  desired  size  priced  window.  Anyoth-  front  door;  lL  m. 

Ln’r '^oP-alna  styles  priced  pro-  proportionately  er  size  priced  pro-  thick.  Other  doors 


portionately  low. 


Wire  NaiOs 

100  $  15  90 
lbs.,  “ 
Standard  Wire 

Nails  in  100  lb. 
kega.  Sizes  from 

8d  tofiOd  mixed. 
Order  No.  $190 

DC -30  Brice  *  “ 
For  Ed  Wire  Nails,  Order  No. 
DC-40.  Fee  100  $065 

pounds  <fcy“ 

For  lOd  Wire  Nails,  Order  No. 
DC-50.  For  200  $^60 

pounds  .........  ™  — 


at  like  savings. 


Galvanized  Fence 


20c  per  Rod^^f,^' 

Hog  Fence.  Barbed  Wire 
bottom.  Order  No.  DC-140. 

V  wires  high,  dtaya  6  m.  a  pair.  No.ll 
gain?*  carbun  wire  top.  No.  Menuee 
Intermediate  line  and  a»ny  tpjreji. 

TubularPosts  \  7 

With  Adjust-  cL£f 
able  Clamps 

Pointed  Drive 

Metallic  Fainted  I  ,1 
Tubular  Fence  oL~ 
Posts.  Made  of  2  in. 
tubing.  Finest  grade  ^  ll 
of  charcoal  iron,  =  j 

covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  t»f  mineral  black  . 
piunt, which  adds  to  th«  ffiv-  Jv? 

appearance  and  lifo  of 
tbo  pout  ha  wo||4  Order  I1 

Ho.  DC-120.  fV4H-in.  i  Vl 

^  8c 

Othef  .■!/.<-•*  Si,  60,  72.  1=  f, 

77  end  84  In.  Ions1,  with  Ik 

n.uviunry  clampst.  juisfc  //// j  ~r.\ 

■  U  lOW.  JjUfOlftl  f 


j  Get  Our  Low  Freight  Paid  Prices  1 

A  rough  sketch  of  your  building  show¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc., 
is  all  we  need  to  figure  the  amount  of  roofing 
you  require.  Mention  the  kind  of  roofing  you 
wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  low  freight 
prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  station  ' 


Best  Mixed  Paint 
gsa  $1*27 


Per  Gallon 
Harris  high 

grade  ready 
mixed  house 
paint.  Best 
formula  on 
the  market. 
Fewer  gallons  wear  long¬ 
er  than  any  other.  For  House 
Faint,  Order  No.  DC-  S  $  27 
loo,  per  gallon  ...  A  — 

For  Best  Bam  Paint,  CJ. 

Order  PC- HQ.  per  gal.  Ow 
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prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  station.  We 
can  show  you  bigger  money  savings  now  than 
ever  before. 


FREE!  New  Roofing  Book  No.  DC  37 


Rumely-Olds  Engines 

Greatest  engine  values 

ever  offered.  All  sizes  from 
3hp  to  65hp.  Order  No. 

DC-190.  For  Shp  at  <4  400 

our  special  price  of  “t  — • 
Can  at  .ached  kerosene  burners. 


Rumely  Feed  Mills 

Can’t  be  beat  for  sturdiness, 

economy  and  simplicity.  Special 
burrs  a  feature  of  grinding.  Coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  Order  No.  DC- 
180.  For  8  in.  $1  065 

Price  now. ..........  *  A  — 

lOand  12  in.  sizes  priced  just  as  low. 


Watts  Corn  Shelter 

Complete,  as  shown  with 

cob  stacker  and  elevator.  Light 
and  easy  running.  She  11b  any 
kind  of  corn.  Cap.  75  to  100  bushels 
perhour.  Order  No.  DC-  $1  QSO 
170.  Now  only  ....  AD*— 


Advance  Ensilage  Cutter 

A  powerful  machine  of  enormous 

capacity.  10  to  20  tons  per  hour. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  silage  as  fast  as 

you  can  feed  it.  Order  $1  1  ftOO 
No.  DC-200.  Price  .  .  AJ.U- 
Other  sizes  proportionately  tow. 


Adams  Corn  Husker 

A  “one  man”  machine, 

Hu9ks  for  one  cent  per  bu¬ 
shel.  Cap.  20  bushels  per  hour. 
Elevates  to  highest  mow, 

Order  No.  DC-229.  $0400 

Price  now .  tPr  — 


Galvanized  Wire 

$^E0 


Furniture 


Harris  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  DC.  37,  Chicago 

Mark  an  X  In  the  square  below  to  show  which  books 
you  want.  They  ore  FBEE  and  Bent  postpaid. 

0  Lumber  and  Building  Material  Book 

0  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  Book 

FUn  Booh  ot  Harris  r~l  Plumbing  and 

Homos,  Uarnt,  etc.  I _ |  Hoofing  Book 

Paints  and  f  |  Machinery,  Gat 

Pointer*'  SappIlftS  | _ J  and  0(1  Enginot 

Fencing  and  Wirn  Book  f*”l  Furnltura  and 

civ.  £— J  Houwo  Furnlshlqgf 


A*  PER 
FOOT 

Good  iron  pipe  in  ran¬ 
dom  lengths, complete  with 
coup  lings,  Bui  tahie  for  paa, 
oil,  water  and  convey.'uico 
of  all  liquids.  Sizes  J  <  in. 
Eol8in.  Oar  price  /(  r 
on  1  in.,  per  ft.  ,  . 

V,i  in.,  per  ft,  ...  Sc 
Order  No.  DC-280 
Get  our  low  prices  oa 
all  your  needs. 


100  Lbs.  || 

Smooth 
NewGal-  ^ 
van!  zed 
Wire  f  a-  the 
able  for  fence: 


rm.  Suit-  ”  $5.95  ^ 

fay  wires, 

lengths  of  Buys  this  solid  Golden 

-  Order  No.  Finn-h  hardwood  dialog 

9C-2SO.  For  9  gauge  table:  4i  inch  top.  Order 
price  per  bundle  JO  50  DC-31GO.  Only  one  of 
of  100  poutula  .  .  «  many  big  bargains  in  oar 

aii  other  »!»•  up  to  14  irauae  Free  Furniture  book.  Mall 
at  pruportiuuatuly  law  price,.  Coupon  Today] 
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Great  Foundation  Stock  for  the  Dairy 

This  group  of  young  stock  would  make  a  fine  take  interest  in  seeing  that  the  young  things  are 
quartette  to  sing  u Home,  Sweet  Home”  on  any  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Fortunate  is  the  dairyman 
dairy  farm.  Wherever  the  girls  can  be  induced  to  who  has  a  wife  or  daughter  to  take  personal  interest 
take  an  interest  in  the  calves  you  will  be  sure  to  in  developing  the  heifers.  She  should  be  well  paid 
find  a  good  dairy  herd.  It  is  woman’s  nature  to  for  her  work. 


The  fneompuruble  four,"  f07S,  /.  o ,  b,  Lunaina 


The  Hew  Hev  the  Fifth, 


DOUBTLESS  YOU’VE  WONDERED — knowing  as 
you  do,  how  absolutely  dependable  are  Reo  cars — 
how  free  from  troubles  and  how  low  in  upkeep  cost: 

YOU’VE  WONDERED  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  that 
reliability  that  is  Reo. 

WELL,  WE’LL  TELL  YOU.  And  then  you’ll  wonder 
at  its  ridiculous  simplicity. 

YOU  READ,  IN  THE  ADS,  how  this  engineer  or  that 
inventor  has  revolutionized  the  science  of  engineering 
and  produced  a  wonder-working  car. 

YOU  READ  THAT  every  year — only  this  year  it’s 
another  engineer.  That  revolutionary  stunt  of  last 
year  has  been  forgotten. 

IT  WAS  AS  IMPOTENT  as  a  South  American  revolu¬ 
tion — it  didn’t! 

SO  THE  SECRET  ISN’T  to  be  found  in  any  such  feat 
or  invention. 

REO  PERFORMANCE — reliability,  dependability, 
uniformity  of  performance  of  all  Reos,  of  whatever 
model  or  price — is  the  result  of  the  taking  of  infinite 
pains  in  the  designing,  the  making  and  the  inspection 
of  the  Reo  product. 

IT’S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  count— not  the  big 
ones. 

ANYONE — A  BOY  EVEN — can  make  a  motor  that 
will  be  “different.”  Or  an  axle,  a  transmission  or  a 
set  of  springs  that  might  impress  the  tyro  as  new  and 
wonderful. 

BUT  TO  MAKE  ANY  of  these  vital  units  better — that 
is  the  task — that  should  be  the  aim.  It  has  always 
been  the  Reo  aim. 

INFINITE  CARE  in  the  fabrication  and  then  in  the 
inspection,  and  finally  in  the  testing  of  the  assembled 
whole — that  is  the  secret  of  Reo  success  in  making, 
not  the  most  but  the  best,  automobiles. 


in  performance — more  than  a  Reo  m  cost  of  upkeep. 

INFINITE  PAINS,  WE  SAID :  Perhaps  that’s  too  big 
a  term.  But  if  you  could  know  how  great  is  the  task — 
how  unremitting  the  care — to  guard  against  even,  one 
little  error  creeping  into  any  one  of  these  8000  places 
you’d  grant  us  the  word  “infinite.” 

“THOSE  PESKY  LITTLE  TROUBLES  that  are 
always  happening  with  other  cars,  are  unknown  to  the 
Reo  owner,”  says  one  Reo  dealer,  “and  that’s  why  the 
demand  for  Reos  is  so  great.” 

WHEN  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK  about  it,  the  troubles 
you’ve  had  with  other  cars  were  not  big  troubles. 
Your  motor  didn’t  drop  out  of  your  car  or  your  trans¬ 
mission  strip  or  your  frame  break  in  two. 

IT  WAS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  pestered  your 
motoring  lifi 
adjustment.  Dust 
where,  f 


parts  shaking  loose  or  getting  out  of 
in  bearings — oil  leaks — every- 
Squeaks  and  creaks  and  rattles. 

ALWAYS  THE  DREAD  WHEN  STARTING  out  that 
you  might  not  return.  Always  the  fear  when  in  a 
huiry  that  some  pesky  little  trouble  resulting  from 
some  pesky  little  defect,  of  which  you  were  cognizant, 
might  delay  you.  Wasn’t  there? 

WELL  THEREIN  LIES  the  big  difference  between  Reos 
and  other  cars — the  big  difference  is  in  attention  to  the 
little  things. 

IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON  ^in  fact— it  is  the  rule— for 
a  new  Reo  owner  to  drive  his  car  thousands  of  miles — 
a  year,  two  years — without  even  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
garage  or  lifting  the  bonnet  to  make  an  adjustment  or 
repair. 

HONOR  AND  FAITH  and  a  Good  Intent — these  and 
the  attention  to  little  things  they  dictate — result  in 
IF  THERE  ARE  2000  PARTS  in  a  motor  car;  and  if  Reo  Reliability  as  it  is  known  the  world  over,  “The 

there's  an  average  of  four  machining  operations  on  a  Gold  Standard  of  Values”  in  automobiles  and  motor 

part — that’s  8000  chances  for  something  to  go  wrong!  trucks. 
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Looking  Things  in  the  Face 

Sheep  in  the  Eastern  States 

It  ANSI  “OUT  ATT  OX  TROUBLES.  — The  mime 
Yankee  is  a  synonym  for  shrewdness,  while  the 
fact  is  no  people  are  more  imposed  on.  Whether  it 
is  because  the  slickest  get  into  office,  or  trade,  or 
fake  work,  or  that  there  are  vulnerable  points  in 
many  of  them,  I  presume  not  to  say.  but  the  va¬ 
riety  of  games  and  grafts  played  on  them  were  al¬ 
ways  amusing  until  T,  myself,  got  a  scald.  An  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Christopher  St.,  New  Yoric,  wharf  when 
bringing  the  body  of  a  friend  from  Vermont,  showed 
me  that  nothing  from  a  corpse  to  a  chicken  is  safe 
from  grafters  connected  with  the  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  handlers  there.  History  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  every  production  of  the  farms  that  reaches 
that  famous  city  shows  that  the  growers  do  not 
get  half  they  should  and  many  are  toiling  for  a 


retail  perishable  stuff  is  produced  there  should  he 
something  wholesale  grown,  and  while  wool  and 
mutton  seem  all  right  to  me.  there  are  other  things 
that  might  appeal  to  folks  there.  The  commission 
line  is  good  in  some  cases,  but  never  as  good  as 
home  sales.  Also  a  surplus  and  consequent  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  growers,  has  furnished  innumerable  in¬ 
terstices  to  insert  a  swarm  of  inspectors  and  con¬ 
demnors,  czars,  whose  only  qualification  for  their 
jobs  is  loyalty  to  a  “higher  up”,  fellows  who  may 
invade  a  man’s  premises  at  will  or  condemn  his 
products  at  pleasure,  or  for  a  consideration.  The 
limit  was  shown  in  late  news.  A  dairyman  was  or¬ 
dered  to  go  and  got  vaccinated  for  typhoid  or  his 
milk  would  he  condemned.  T  have  never  met  a  man 
of  such  power  in  Licking  Co.,  O.  A  land-owner  in 
America  is  supposed  to  he  a  sovereign,  and  not  have 
to  he  making  apologies  for  being  on  earth,  and  the 
milk  troubles  will  all  he  adjusted  when  it  is  so 


so  well  for  them,  hut  it  is  like  a  district  in  Rich¬ 
land  County,  C.  The  assessor  told  me  he  found 
"no  sheep,  seven  goats  and  913  dogs.*' 

ONE  SITKEP  TO  300  ACRES. — The  census  of 
New  York  sheep  in  1900  was  about  about  one  and 
three-quarters  million,  for  1910  loss  Ilian  a  million, 
and  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  now,  less  than 
half  a  million.  In  all  these  estimates,  the  number 
was  increased  by  many  from  the  "West  for  Winter 
feeding,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  100,000  would 
tally  every  head  of  regular  stock  sheep  in  the  State 
tonight;  two  to  a  square  mile,  one  to  300  acres. 
Vermont  is  a  sheep  pasture,  par  excellence.  It  was 
covered  with  good  ones  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  they 
brought  the  overflow  of  the  poorest  into  Ohio  and 
sold  them  at  fabulous  prices.  In  trying  to  find  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  I  have  sueh  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  following:  “I  am  breeding  a  few  Slirop- 
shires  as  a  side  Hue.”  “I  am  entirely  out  of  the 


A  Pair  of  Lincolns,  the  Largest  Sheep  Known  to  Civilization.  Fig.  532 


hare  living,  or  less,  to  support  a  horde  of  umle- 
si  rabies.  Because  I  had  a  good  case,  T  came  into 
these  columns  with  “sheep  vs.  cows,”  and  could 
have  referred  with  equal  safety  to  sheep  vs.  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  but  it  is  well  I  confined  myself, 
because  I  have  had  a  multitude  of  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  in  self-defense  I  now  lay  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

OVERPRODUCTION  OF  THE  EAST. — It  is  un¬ 
profitable  anywhere,  and  the  glut  shows  what  is  the 
matter  there.  There  may  not  he  too  much  for  the 
mouths  in  the  cities  and  towns,  hut  there  is  more 
than  the  handlers  of  it  should  have  until  they  re¬ 
vise  tlieir  methods.  Two-thirds  of  them  should  be 
starved  out,  and  {lie  balance  brought  in  closer  friend¬ 
ship  and  integrity  with  producers.  There  should  lie 
such  a  scarcity  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  hunt 
it,  which  would  give  the  grower  the  advantage  of 
selling  on  his  own  ground.  Where  much  of  this 


scarce  that  men  will  hunt  it.  and  pay  a  price  that 
will  warrant  its  purity.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
sores  Avili  heal  under  similar  conditions. 

HOME  PRODUCTION^. — A  farm  should  produce 
everything  possible  for  the  support,  of  the  family 
and  for  feeding  its  livestock,  and  a  nation  should 
grow,  mine  and  manufacture  for  every  need  of  its 
people,  as  far  as  its  own  resources  will  allow  it. 
There  are  not  enough  sheep  in  the  world  to  clothe  it, 
and  they  must  work  over  all  the  woolen  rags  and 
tatters  to  clothe  “the  human  form  divine.”  There 
is  not  over  one-tliird  enough  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  its  needs,  and  not  one-twentieth  in  the 
Eastern  Stales,  where  many  are  discouraged  labor¬ 
ing,  lute  and  early,  to  grow  too  much  of  a  few  per¬ 
ishable  things.  I  have  traveled  a  hundred  miles  in 
the  East  without  seeing  a  sheep.  Westerners  tour¬ 
ing  in. autos  remark  on  the  beautiful  locations  for 
them  and  their  scarcity.  Such  an  empire  is  fitted 


sheep  business  and  not  in  a  position  t<>  help  yon 
on  the  sheep  census.”  In  fact  it  looks  ns  if  there 
wasn't  any  ecu  :is.  and  the  other  New  England 
States  are  similar. 

ADAPTATION  OF  LAND.— Millions  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  creatures  are  missing  a  delightful  time  in  all 
those  States.  With  the  nice  climate,  the  rolling 
land,  spring  runs,  trout  brooks,  rocks,  lakes  and 
scenery,  nature  was  generous  with  rugged  beauty, 
and  like  the  country  of  the  first  shepherds,  it  might 
be  a  paradise  for  sheep.  Then  the  land-owners  are 
missing  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their  society.  We 
read  in  this  good  paper  of  a  Scotch  lady  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  SO  years  old.  wlm  has  the  time  of 
her  life  with  sheep.  I  looked  with  adoration  at 
some  of  mine  today  nearly  equal  to  that  with  which 
I  viewed  my  best  girl  45  years  ago.  Much  of  that 
land  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  sheep.  There  are  ex¬ 
tremes  of  land.  One  is  the  “flat,  featureless,  coni- 
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stalk-littered  Middle  West,"  and  the  other  the  roll¬ 
ing  East  with  flocks  adding  to  its  native  beauty. 
Then  there  are  extremes  of  toil  and  trouble.  One 
where  the  men  drudge  to  sell  grain,  or  feed  hogs 
and  cattle,  or  get  up  early  seven  days  in  the  week 
to  sit  under  cows,  and  the  other  where  gentlemen 
give  sheep  pleasant,  watchful  care,  and  they  in  turn 
put  in  full  time  working  for  their  owners. 

SITEEP  INSTEAD  OF  HIRED  HANDS.— The 
rolling  land  or  hill  owner  is  a  fortunate  man  if  he 
knows  how  to  handle  his  holdings.  The  price  of 
labor  is  becoming  prohibitive,  while  sheep  are  able 
and  willing  to  help  us  ignore  much  of  it.  The  hands 
cutting  com  for  us  are  getting  $4  a  day  and  board, 
and  if  not  shown  every  consideration  would  quit.  It 
is  more  than  the  fodder  is  worth,  but  we  want  the 
land  cleared  for  wheat  and  grass.  We  will  grow 
the  flock  larger  and  replace  some  of  these  men  with 
more  congenial  animals,  that  will  appreciate  good 
treatment.  A  land-owner  here  who  has  several  ten¬ 
ants  at  about  $50  per  month  gave  them  a  task  of 
$2  worth  each  day.  at  the  price  per  shock,  and  is 
paying  them  about  $3  excess.  He  is  also  seeding 
down  75  acres.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he  was 
longing  to  be  “of  age”  so  he  could  hire  out,  but  the 
atmosphere  does  not  grow  many  of  that  class  now. 

COSTS  ON  THE  GROWER.—' The  net  profits  only 
count.  Eastern  productions  have  long  freight,  ex¬ 
press  and  drayage  charges,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
commissions,  and  you  well  know  who  pays  the 
freight.  Also  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  grains, 
meals  and  hay  bought  to  produce  them,  so  the  grow¬ 
er  catches  it  coming  and  going,  and  he  catches 
more.  The  Wicks  Committee  shows  how  the  feed 
man  works  to  put  cooperative  bureaus,  Granges  and 
farm  agents  -out  of  business,  and  it  is  fitting  to 
plan  a  change  of  farm  operation  so  he  can  be  ig¬ 
nored.  He  is  an  unnecessary  appendage,  even  if  he 
did  not  practice  “ways  that,  are  dark,”  and  when 
folks  plan  to  grow  what  feed  they  need  from  their 
own  places,  he  will  become  an  extinct  animal.  Do 
not  kick  about  his  methods.  It  strikes  me  that  a 
Yankee  who  can  buy  feed  and  keep  from  bankruptcy, 
would  have  a  snap  growing  his  own  and  feeding  it 
to  sheep.  I  have  seen  some  conditions  very  similar 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  ones  of  the  North.  Every  wagon  leaving  town 
in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida  has  a  re¬ 
signed  little  mule  in  the  shafts  and  a  bag  of  meal 
or  bale  of  hay  in  the  abbreviated  bed,  and  there  is 
waste  land  as  far  as  the  driver  can  see.  At  Ocala, 
Fla.,  I  saw  a  man  buy  10  cents  worth  of  shelled 
corn  and  made  his  acquaintance  to  learn  that  he  had 
1.10  acres,  while  his  mule,  cow  and  “razorback”  were 
in  the  singular.  The  planter  dearly  loves  to  buy 
feed,  and  the  only  difference  in  favor  of  the  North 
is  that  more  bales  and  bags  are  carried,  in  better 
vehicles. 

TIME  TO  RREAK  OUT  IN  A  NEW  PLACE.— 
If  “Farmer  Ferguson”  must  make  up  the  deficit  for 
“Dairyman  Ferguson,”  as  on  page  1244,  and  if  Wm. 
Trueman  speaks  truly  when  arguing  for  a  county 
agent,  “after  careful,  seven  years’  search  to  find  a 
single  farmer  who  had  secured  his  present  posi¬ 
tion,  except  by  rise  of  land,  marrying  a  rich  widow 
or  hanging  to  a  political  job,”  it  is  time  for  some 
changes.  Dry  the  cows,  fatten  them  for  beef,  put 
the  price  of  them  into  a  good  investment  and  let. 
the  feed  man  utilize  his  own  feed.  If  one-half  the 
dairy,  berry  and  vegetable  men  will  change  their 
lines  they  will  make  life  easier  and  more  profitable 
for  themselves  and  for  the  half  that  continues. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


The  Farm  Bureau  Discussion 

Need  of  More  Practical  Work 

HAVE  carefully  read  Mr.  Trueman’s  answer  to 
Mr.  Baird  in  regard  to  the  farm  bureau  move¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Trueman  stands  afar  off, 
and  is  not  in  close  touch  with  the  heart  of  us  work¬ 
ing  farmers,  at  least  his  article  gives  that  impres¬ 
sion.  He  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer  at 
heart  whether  he  is  himself  a  farmer  or  no.  My 
old  friend  Stout  sums  up  the  situation  very  concise¬ 
ly  in  few  words,  as  I  get  it  from  mingling  with 
farmers  all  over  the  State. 

The  young  men  whom  the  college  is  putting  at 
the  head  of  the  work  in  the  various  counties  are 
bright,  clean  young  men,  and  willing  and  desirous  to 
do  good  work.  Yet  in  the  background  of  their  lives 
is  practically  nothing  but  what  they  have  learned 
in  school  from  books,  a  second-hand  knowledge  that 
has  enabled  them  to  get  by  examinations  and  qualify 
to  go  out  and  counsel  farmers  who  have  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  know  what  the  real  problems  of  .the 
farm  are,  and  what  is  required  in  their  solution, 
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though  they  are  themselves  unable  to  apply  the  so¬ 
lution. 

“Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels  and  have  not  love  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  The  main  truth  is, 
there  is  too  much  sounding  “brass”  among  the  fel¬ 
lows  going  out  to  uplift  farming.  If  anyone  desires 
to  help  the  farmer  he  desires  a  good  work,  but  in 
order  to  he  of  real  services  it  is  needful  that  the 
helper  shall  know  the  problems  of  the  farmer  from 
having  lived  them  and  gone  through  the  experiences 
which  we  farmers  have  passed.  Then  and  only 
then  can  anyone  get  at  the  root  of  the  farmer’s 
problems  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  man  on  the 
land.  We  all  of  us  know  that  the  real  problems  be¬ 
fore  our  farmers  are  not.  simple  problems  of  getting 
more  dollars  out  of  farms,  though  we  need  the  dol¬ 
lars.  Away  down  under  it  all  are  problems  of  life 
and  work  that  passing  of  examinations  will  not 
qualify  for  reaching.  The  whole  problem  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  is  to  some  extent  based  on  a  false 
basis  in  this  respect..  The  church  has  failed  because 
she  has  for  years  presented  to  the  world  a  cut  and 
dried  abstract  theology  from  the  college  and  semin¬ 
ary  by  a  class  of  ministers  who  have  no  background 
to  their  lives  except  the  school.  Agriculture  of  this 
kind  must  also  fail. 

I  know  a  good  many  farmers  like  my  friend 
Nichols  of  Indiana  who  went  onto  an  old  worn  farm 
which  he  purchased  by  paying  down  one  hundred 
dollars.  Nichols  has  paid  for  the  farm,  put  it  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  built  new  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings  and  is  preparing  to  build  a  new  residence, 
while  raising  a  family  of  seven  happy,  hearty  chil¬ 
dren.  Methinks  this  man  and  his  kind  have  served 
their  day  and  generation  better  and  contributed 
more  to  progress  and  society  than  many  another 
who  feels  much  superior  because  he  has  passed  a 
lot  of  examinations  in  hooks  and  qualified  to  go  out 
and  instruct  the  so-called  ignorant  Nichols. 

'I  have  hunted  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  a  man  who  has  graduated  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  poultry  lore,  and  gone  out.  and 
taken  up  a  poultry  proposition  and  made  it  pay  its 
way,  and  left,  a  profit  for  five  years.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  poultry  graduates.  Can  you  point  me  to 
one  who  has  begun  at  the  bottom  and  made  good? 
I  know  of  a  number  of  men  who  have  gone  at  it  by 
hard  work  and  common  sense  and  built  up  a  profit¬ 
able  business  without  any  college  diploma. 

I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  like  my  friend  Nichols 
above  mentioned,  who  have  gone  out  on  an  old  farm 
and  made  it  a  success,  while  the  agricultural  grads 
are  not  to  be  found  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  ever 
doing  as  much.  Seems  to  me  more  education  should 
show  more  real  results,  and  not  less.  Things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem  when  you  get  beneath 
the  veneer  and  varnish  of  modern  education.  No, 
I  am  not  prejudiced.  I  used  to  think  like  a  lot  of 
Mr.  Trueman’s  class  until  I  come  to  know  the 
farmer  from  being  one,  paying  for  a  farm  and  build¬ 
ing  a  home  by  hard  work.  Mrs.  Campbell  and  T 
started  farming  together  with  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  abounding  faith  in  ourselves.  Then  1 
learned  to  know  farmers  as  a  class  by  working  with 
and  among  them  in  a  larger  way. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  getting  at  the  bottom  of  things  as 
no  other  farm  paper.  Speed  and  success  to  your  work. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  t.  Campbell. 

Defence  of  the  Bureau 

After  reading  your  articles  on  the  farm  bureau  I 
cannot  help  but  write  a  few  words  in  defence  of  this 
work.  I  have  been  following  the  results  obtained 
by  the  farm  bureaus  in  four  neighboring  counties 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  find  that  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  notice  that  one 
of  your  writers  says  the  farmer  is  insulted  by  this 
movement  to  uplift  him,  and  that  the  movement  is 
started  and  supported  by  lawyers,  doctors  and  mer¬ 
chants.  This  is  absolutely  not  true  in  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  demand  for  a  farm  bureau  was  made  by  the 
Pomona  Grange  of  this  county,  and  the  Grange  is 
made  up  entirely  of  farmers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  farm  bureau  is 
made  up  entirely  of  men  engaged  in  making  their 
living  from  tilling  the  soil,  and  tilling  it  themselves. 
There  is  not  one  professional  man  or  merchant  on 
this  committee,  but.  all  farmers.  I  consider  the 
farm  bureau  as  (lie  best  method  jet  devised  to  bring 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  farm  bureau  was  not  forced  upon  the  farmers 
in  Lehigh  County  by  any  politicians,  as  they  had  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with  its  organization.  The 
forming  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  testing  seed 
corn  is  only  a  small  portion  of  their  work,  hut  I 
consider  it  very  important  to  instruct  the  coming 
generation  of  farmers  in  the  newer  and  more  profit- 
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able  methods  of  farming  rather  than  to  allow  them 
to  continue  along  the  same  lines  of  farming  as  their 
great-grandfathers  did.  What  would  become  of  the 
city  business  man  who  tried  to  run  his  business  as 
he  did  50  years  ago?  The  plea  for  “older  and  more 
experienced  men”  is  simply  the  cry  of  a  few  ap¬ 
plicants  who  could  not  qualify  under  the  provision 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill.  There  are  .30  farm  bureaus 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  fanners  of  this  State. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  wm.  s.  weaver. 

Work  of  a  Cow-testing  Association 

MOST  of  our  readers  now  understand  what  a 
cow-testing  association  is.  A  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  club  together  and  hire  an  expert  to  club  out 
the  robber  cows.  Tills  expert  tester  moves  from 
farm  to  farm,  weighing  milk  and  testing  milk,  ad¬ 
vising  about  feed,  and  figuring  out  each  cow’s  per¬ 
formance  with  cold-blooded  ink  or  pencil.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  each  cow  has  to  stand  for  her  record 
without  guesses  or  favoritism.  Many  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  has  been  brought  to  the  road  which  leads  to 
prosperity  by  the  cow-tester  through  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  weeding  out  the  drones. 

The  following  table  shows  the  year’s  work  of  the 
Isebua  Valley  Cow-testing  Association  in  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Paul  L.  Green  did  the  test¬ 
ing  for  1015-1G: 

At.  whole  At.  10  best  At.  10  poor- 
Assoc.  rows  est  cows 

(390  cows) 

Footi<l»  inllk  Oaring  year .  0244.  10790.  3831. 

Avorajce  butter  fat  text  (per  et.)  3.43  3.34  3.48 

Pounds  butter  fnt  during  year..  214.3  300.4  133.3 

Cost  of  rouglmgn  .  $25.80  $32.50  $20.70 

Cost  of  grain  .  18.23  33.02  10.89 

Total  cost  of  feed  .  44.10  00.12  43.0*3 

Money  received  above  cost  of  feed  53.00  119.40  11.20 

Returns  per  ?1  expended  In  feed  2.27  2.81  1.33 

Feed  cost  to  produce  1  lb.  butter 

fat  .  .205  .183  .  328 

Feed  cost  to  produce  100  lbs. 

milk  . . .  .700  .012  1.14 

A  year  ago  the  average  money  received  above  cost 
of  feed  was-  $47.35  per  cow  on  the  400  cows  on  test  for 
a  12-months  period,  this  year  it  is  $5,3,  the  10  best  cows 
last  year  averaged  $07.34  in  money  received  above  cost 
of  feed,  this  year  they  averaged  $110.40.  The  10  poor¬ 
est  cows  last  year  averaged  $7.80  in  money  received 
above  cost  of  feed;  this  year  they  averaged  $11.20.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  association  records  dairymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  more  feed  than  they  did  a  year  ago  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  milk  prices  are  no  higher  they 
are  getting  somewhat  better  returns  for  their  work  and 
money  invested. 

This  shows  how  such  records  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment.  When  we  are*  guessing  at  results  without  any 
exact  figures  one  year's  guess  will  he  about  like  an¬ 
other.  With  the  exact  figures  in  hand  from  year  to 
year  a  definite  gain  can  be  worked  out.  Unless 
these  figures  are  produced  no  man  can  tell  bis  best 
cow.  There  are  26  dairymen  in  this  association, 
and  it  cost  $050  to  carry  the  work  through  one  year. 
The  second  year  there  was  a  gain  in  money  above 
cost  of  feed  of  $5.50  per  cow.  The  same  kind  of 
accurate  testing  and  figuring  is  needed  for  liens  and 
swine. 

Grain  Binder  for  Cutting  Corn 

AST  year  I  cut,  by  hand,  about  four  acres  of 
fodder  corn.  Meanwhile  my  team  enjoyed  the 
leisure  of  pasture  life,  and  my  grain  hinder  stood 
in  the  tool  house  yielding  no  profit,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  This  year  I  resolved  to  have  my  share  both 
of  the  leisure  and  the  profit.  I  hitched  to  my  grain 
binder  and  cut  my  corn  satisfactorily  at  the  rate  of 
an  acre  per  hour.  Some  of  it  was  over  six  feet 
high  and  as  thick  as  it  could  stand  on  the  ground. 

The  binder  should  be  stripped  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  all  parts  not  absolutely  necessary  which 
would  hinder  the  easy  passage  of  the  long  bulky 
stalks  of  corn  through  the  binding  mechanism.  The 
reel  should  be  lifted  high  and  well  forward  to  pre¬ 
vent  breaking  the  stalks.  The  knotter  parts  should 
receive  added  oiling  attention,  as  they  are  subjected 
to  an  unusual  strain.  A  slow  steady  motion  of  the 
team  seems  to  land  right  a  greater  proportion  of 
t lie  cornstalks  than  does  a  rapid  motion.  Corn 
ground  which  is  to  be  cut  in  this  way  should  be  well 
rolled,  or  at  least  the  large  stones  picked  off. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  is  ahead  of  cut¬ 
ting  corn  with  a  regular  corn  binder,  since  it  al¬ 
lows  the  corn  to  be  sown  thicker  on  the  ground,  thus 
producing  smaller  more  digestible  stalks,  makes  it 
possible  to  out  a  wider  swath,  and  requires  only  the 
one  tool  to  cut.  both  grain  and  corn.  m.  c. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

We  would  never  burn  weeds,  waste  hay  or  other 
“trash.”  Pile  it  around  the  fruit  trees. 

It  takes  a  man  of  good  judgment  to  make  up  a  crop 
report  which  will  bo  fair  for  the  section. 

There  is  no  cure  for  corn  smut  except  destroying 
the  smutted  ears  and  stalks.  It  will  pay  to  go  through 
the  field  and  “spot"  them. 
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Tree  Damaged  by  Arsenic 

I  am  looking  for  some  information  in  regard  to  severe 
peach  tree  damage  which  has  occurred  in  one  of  my 
small  orchards.  Most  of  the  trees  (there  are  85  in  all) 
are  four  years  old.  and  about  'JO  of  them  six  years  old. 
They  were  cultivated  twice  with  disk  harrow  and  in 
early  Spring  had  a  light  application  of  lien  manure, 
gravel  and  leaves  from  the  scratching  pens.  The  trees 
were  making  a  normal  growth,  but  not  very  rank  for 
so  much  rain  as  we  had  this  year.  They  are  set  on  a 
hilltop  of  rather  light  gravelly  soil.  About  the  first 
week  in  July  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  looks  of  the 
foliage;  it  turned  light  and  many  leaves  withered  and 
fell  off,  and  upon  examination  the  hark  showed  dam¬ 
age  and  gum  was  oozing  out  in  many  places.  It  has 
continued  growing  worse  all  the  time,  until  now  some 
of  the  trees  ore  about  dead,  and  all  show  damage,  hut 
one  variety,  the  Crosby,  shows  more  than  Elberta.  It 
seems  to  come  from  the  bleeding  of  the  wood  now.  but 
at  first  the  leaves  show  brown  on  the  edges  as  the  burnt 
and  brown  snots  came  on  many  of  the  leaves 
which  soon  dropped 
off. 

At  the  edge  of  this 
orchard  is  a  very  large 
oak  tree  which  was 
badly  infested  with 
Gypsy  moths  in  the 
Spring  and  as  my 
spraying  outfit  is  a 
barrel  pump  I  asked 
the  local  tree  warden 
to  spray  this  tree  and 
some  birches  near  ii 
with  his  power  spray¬ 
er.  This  he  did  on 
June  25,  and  also  gave 
the  peach  and  apple 
trees  a  coating  of  the 
arsenate  of  lead,  al¬ 
though  I  tohl  him  I 
would  look  after  them. 

They  use  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  8  to  50. 

What,  puzzles  us.  was 
the  spray  a  cause  of 
the  peach  tree  dam¬ 
age?  I  have  another 
orchard  about  500 
feet  away  from  this 
one  treated  the  same 
way  as  to  cultivation 
but.  no  manure,  which 
was  not.  sprayed  with 
arsenic,  and  it  is  iu 
fine  condition. 

I  called  iu  the 
County  Agent  and 
he  thought  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  damaged  by 
free  arsenic  in  the 
spray.  Then  the  State 
Moth  Inspector,  who 
supervises  the  spray¬ 
ing  came  and  looked 
at  it  and  said  it 
couldn't  possibly  have 
been  done  by  arsenic 
spraying.  Who  am  I 
to  believe?  I  figure  T 
am  set  hack  nearly 
8200  by  this  damage, 
and  I  am  a  very  poor 
man,  trying  to  pay 
for  this  farm  and 
bring  up  a  family. 

About  a  dozen  peach¬ 
es  this  year  from  500 
trees  and  L  shall  lose 
a  year  or  two  on 
these  damaged  trees, 
and  some  are  so  far 
gone  that  they  will 
have  to  be  replaced. 

k.  t.  c. 

Massachusetts. 
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YOI'It  description 
of  Hie  trouble 
with  the  peach  trees 
seems  to  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  burning  by  nr 
senate  of  lead.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to 
apply  arsenate  of 
lead  to  peach  foliage 
even  at  the  rate  of 
I  wo  pounds  of  paste 
in  50  gallons  of 
water,  unless  lime  i> 
added.  Considerable 
burning  of  pencil  fol¬ 
iage  h  a  s  occurred 
this  year  from  appli¬ 
cations  of  arsenate 
of  lead  made  at  the 

rate  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  paste  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  .V  solution  as  strong  as  eight 
pounds  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water  to  my  mind 
would  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  appli¬ 
cation  to  peach  trees.  Your  description  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  leaves  indicates  lead  burning,  and 
where  the  injury  was  at  all  serious  burned  spots 
would  be  found  upon  the  brunches.  These  would 
appear  upon  the  new  wood  as  reddish  or  purplish 
areas.  The  injured  bark  might'  also  be  expected  to 
crack  and  gum  be  exuded.  An  examination  of  the 
foliage  and  branches  before  the  injury  progresses 
loo  far  would  settle  the  question.  However,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  material  to  apply  to  peach  trees  in  full  foliage 
without  the  addition  of  lime,  even  at  a  strength  of 
two  or  three  pounds  of  paste  in  50  gallons  of  water. 

m.  a  n. 


Co-operation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  a  Former  Chairman  in  the  Home  Club 
Part  III. 

Defects  in  distribution:—: it  was  well 

known  that  at  the  very  time  when  peaches  and 
early  apples  were  rotting  under  the  trees  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  because  the  prices  offered  in 
the  markets  did  not  justify  the  farmers  in  gathering 
and  shipping  their  fruit,  the  same  quality  of  fruit 
was  held  at  the  same  old  high  prices  iu  the  "Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Our  committee  ^endeavored  to  get 
in  touch  with  large  growers  of  such  fruits,  but  that 
took  more  time  than  we  could  devote  to  that  one 
branch  of  the  work.  It  will,  however,  receive  care¬ 
ful  attention  iu  the  future.  Some  remarkable  facts 


The  Rush  of  Silo-fillinii  Time.  Fig.  533 


A  Simple  Apple-packing  Table  in  the  Orchard.  Fig.  534.  See  page  1306 


■  ■.•'mo  out  during  the  opening  work  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  on  food  supply.  Evaporated  milk,  retailed  at. 
10  cents  per  can,  was  found  to  be  worth  five  cents 
at  l lie  factory;  jobbers  in  carload  lots  got.  six  cents; 
wholesalers  got.  seven  cents,  etc.  Wisconsin  brick 
cheese,  retailing  in  Center  Market  at  from  30  to 
55  cents  per  pound  (according  to  the  style  of  the 
customer’s  clothes)  was  delivered  to  us  in  10-poun<l 
lots  at  lt>  cents,  the  factory  price  being  somewhat 
below  that.  Afterward  we  had  to  pay  IS  cents,  in 
order  to  provide  for  express  charges.  Boneless 
breakfast  bacon,  retailing  in  Washington  at  from 
20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  came  to  us  at  17.  Paper- 
shell  pecans  from  Mississippi,  retailing  at  85  cents, 
were  delivered  to  us  at  35  cents  per  pound;  orange 
anil  grapefruit  from  Florida  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
box. 

OAYKF.O  FRFTTS.-  At  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 


dustry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  was  obtained  as  to  the  big  fruit  canneries  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  potato  growers  in  New  York  and 
Maine,  etc.  It  was  learned  there  that  potatoes 
which  retailed  in  Washington  at  25  to  4U  cents  per 
peek  were  to  be  had  that'  Winter  (1915)  in 
Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  for  25  cents  per  bushel, 
with  12  cents  added  for  freight  to  Washington, 
and  the  finest  prunes  could  be  delivered  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  local  dealers  charged  for  the  poorest  grades. 
Canners  of  corn  and  beans  in  Illinois  made 
similar  offers.  A  permanent  exhibit  of  non-perish¬ 
able  foods,  such  as  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  was  opened 
at  the  Home  Club  rooms,  and  samples  received  from 
various  sources.  A  list  of  food  supplies  was  print¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  each 
member,  asking  how 
much  of  each  item 
would  probably  be 
r  equire  d  for  a 
month's  supply. 
These  blanks,  when 
filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned,  furnished  a 
basis  for  closing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  various 
items  of  food.  The 
fact  was  developed 
that  g  o  v  e  r  n  in  e  n  t 
clerks  use  but  little 
meal  or  flour,  de¬ 
pending  upon  bakers 
for  their  bread. 

PROGRESS  OF 
THE  IDEA.— Last 
Summer  the  writer 
was  transferred  to 
•  another  department 
of  rbe  government 
anil  located  in  New 
York  City,  but  be 
notes  with  pleasure 
f  m  in  the  e  1  u  b  ’  s 
monthly  bulletin  that 
the  Home  Club  idea 
is  growing  in  strength 
and  usefulness.  Other 
departments,  notably 
these  of  Commerce, 
State,  War  and  Navy, 
are  falling  into  line, 
and  soon  all  official 
Washington  will,  so 
far  as  the  clerks  are 
concerned,  be  more 
or  less  identified  with 
cooperative  buying. 
At  1  a  s  t.  accounts, 
contracts,  had  been 
made  with  shoe  firms 
to  supply  footwear 
for  members  of  the 
Home  Club  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  nf  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  pair,  and 
many  other  items  of 
clothing,  as  well  as 
furniture,  etc.,  wei'e 
being  added  to  the 
list.  In  addition,  a 
discount  list  of  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  pro¬ 
vided,  making  an¬ 
other  saving  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  local  pur¬ 
chases  of  from  five 
to  25  per  cent,  over 
ordinary  prices.  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane  hopes 
that  the  Home  Club 
idea  may  survive  buig  after  the  exigencies  of  poli¬ 
tical  life  shall  have  retired  Him  from  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Inferior,  and  has  ideas  of  a  great 
civil  service  club  embracing  all  departments,  having 
its  own  club  house,  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  such 
equipment  for  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  all  its 
members  as  are  now  quite  beyond  their  reach,  as 
well  as  an  organization  for  buying  and  delivering 
all  necessary  supplies  for  the  household  at  greatly 
reduced  prices;  and  a  Summer  home  and  farm  near 
Washington.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
officials  have  promised  their  hearty  assistance,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  epitomizes  in  itself  all  that  is  best 
in  making  the  products  of  the  land  benefit  the 
whole  people,  will  add  its  mighty  aid  in  the  good 
work,  which  touches  so  many  lines  of  endeavor. 

IJXISAV  S.  rKUKT^S. 
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maloney's  TREES 


JLANT  NIIT  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


Sorting  Table  for  Apples 


The  sorting  table  is  one  of  the  most  is:  “All  the  apples  are  good  at  six 
important  parts  of  the  orehardist's  equip-  o’clock.” 

ment.  On  it  we  check  up  the  results  of  A  table  for  sorting  apples  for  boxing 
the  season’s  work  anti  see  spread  out  the  must  he  arranged  differently  from  one 
effect  of  every  failure  to  do  the  right  for  barreling,  but  the  important  point  iu 
tiling  at  the  right  time.  In  its  many  any  case  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  man 
forms  it  varies  from  a  bench  with  a  few  to  get  the  apples  into  their  proper  place 
crates  set  on  it  to  the  most  complex  me-  as  quickly  as  possible  but  with  the  least 
chanieal  grader.  The  very  simple  form  injury.  Alfred  c.  weep. 

shown,  Fig.  5.34,  page  1305,  is  practically  Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 

a  folding  cot  bed  set  on  longer  legs.  It  _ 

is  a*  improvement  over  sorting  direct  from  Coming  Farme„,  Meetings 

the  crate  or  basket,  but  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  all  the  fruit.  In  many  Show’  Springfield, 

other  forms  the  table  is  slanting,  so  that  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Neb., 
part  of  the  apples  can  he  drawn  off  with-  Oc*t.  2. 

out  handling.  Where  packing  is  done  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 

In  the  mclon'd  tlio  tshle  should  be  liirlit  Lensas  (  itj.  ^lo.,  Oct.  3-i. 

in  tue  oicnaia  tue  Mine  snouia  oe  agaz  Dniry  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la., 

enough  for  two  men  to  carry  it  easily.  Q0f-  2-S. 

of  buggy  wheels  is  International  Farm  Congress  and  Soil 

Then  Products  Exposition,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Oct. 

17-26. 

Farmer’s  National  Congress,  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
17-20. 

Meeting  of  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Orange  Carnival  and 
field  day,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society, 
Keene,  N.  II..  Oct.  26-27. 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Mathewson  St. 
Church  Ilall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
"*  jL 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting.  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt, 
Nov.  13-1 S. 

Apple  Show.  West  Baden, 

'*  t.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Poultry  Association 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  ,T.,  Nov.  21-, 
Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Nov.  22-24. 

Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Show,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2. 

International  1  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Dec.  2-1). 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mnr- 
if  only  keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Dec.  4. 

Pacific  International  lave  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-9. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dec.  12-14. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
and  16. 


Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Pace  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  hy  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299.  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


fit® 

Almost  a  necessity  on  any  farm— always  a 
labor  saver  and  a  real  economy. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  POINTS 

THAT  MAKE  IT  BETTER 

Lightest  operating  weight  of  any  engine  made, 
Direet  cooled — no  water — no  extra  weight.  This 
is  an  important  feature  when  attached  to  horse- 
drawn  machinery. 

Built  upon  the  reliable  four-cycle  principle. 
Faultless  jump-spark  ignition. 

High  tension  built-in  magneto. 

Throttle  governed. 

Drop  forged  steel  connecting  rod  and  crank 
shaft. 

High-grade  automobile  carburetor. 

Multiple  disc  clutch  pulley. 

Splash  oil  system. 

Enclosed,  dust-proof,  oil-tight,  hinged  crank 
case. 

Adjustable  bracket  attaches  engine  to  any 
binder  or  potato  digger. 

Easy  to  understand — simple  to  operate. 

Made  in  1  to  12  II.  P.  and  to  fit  every  need. 
Prices  range  from  $49.00  to  $420.00,  f.o.b.  Lansing, 
Michigan  Send  for  catalog. 

Ike  New-Wayr Hero*  Cokhuh 

lAHSlHQ.  TtlCH/CAK.  B.S.A.  V 

18  HILL  STREET 


Buy  peach,  pear,  apple, 
plum  and  cherry  trees  NOW. 
We  have  never  had  so  fine  a 
lot  of  trees,  all  dependable 
varieties.  Price  moderate. 

Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son  A 

It.  Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  H 


Sometimes  a  pair 
used  instead  of  two  of  the  legs, 
one  man  can  easily  move  it. 

The  table  most  in  use  here  is  about  nine  Qot 
feet  long,  3%  feet  wide,  four  feet  high 
at  one  end  and  a  little  more  than  the 
height  of  a  barrel  at  the  other.  The 
lower  end  is  narrowed  down  to  a  little 
less  than  the  width  of  a  barrel,  and  the 
upper  end  is  usual!"  padded  with  some 
old  burlap  to  protect,  the  apples  as  they 
are  poured  on  it.  The  center  of  the  ta-  20. 
hie  is  often  made  of  “kiln  flooring” 

(strips  1%  inch  thick,  half-inch  wide 
on  the  lower  side  and  one  inch  wide  on 
the  upper  side)  spaced  one  inch  apart  to  Indiana 
let  leaves  and  dirt  fall  through  as  the  Nov 
apples  roll.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  col¬ 
lection  of  leaves,  small  sticks,  etc.,  will  05 
come  from  carefully  picked  apples.  The 
difference  between  pickers  iu  this  respect 
is  also  remarkable. 

Many  growers  object  to  sorting  apples 
in  a  packing-house,  saying  that  it  costs 
too  much  to  carry  the  apples  out  of  the 
orchard  before  packing.  A  little  experi¬ 
ence  will  usually  show  that  this  idea  is 
wrong.  We  feel  that  the  advantage  is 
all  with  the  indoors  pack  even 
a  few  barrels  are  handled.  The  apples 
must  be  handled  in  any  case,  and  it  costs 
about  the  same  to  do  it  all  in  crates  as 
when  part  are  in  barrels.  To  he  sure, 
there  is  a  little  more  handling  when  they 
are  hauled  to  some  point  to  be  packed, 
hut  the  advantages  more  than  make  up 
for  that.  If  the  usual  crop  is  too  small 
to  warrant  building  a  separate  packing¬ 
house,  a  corner  of  the  carriage-house  or 
some  other  building  with  a  cement  floor 
can  be  used.  In  order  to  fill  the  barrels 
properly  they  should  be  shaken  down  on 
a  solid  foundation  many  times  while  the 
apples  are  being  put  iu.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  this  right  on  a  plank  in 
the  orchard.  Unless  part  of  the  men 
work  much  later  than  the  rest  every  day, 
some  of  the  barrels  must  be  left  out  at 
night  in  orchard  packing.  This  will  break 
hoops  and  warp  staves.  If  the  apples  are 
under  cover  they  can  he  packed  on  rainy 
days  when  the  help  cannot  work  outside. 

To  offset  the  slight  increase  in  cost  from 
hauling  to  a  packing-house  we  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  uniform  grade  of  fruit  put 
up  in  better-looking  packages  and  a 
chance  for  more  steady  work  for  the 
help. 

The  fruit  sorter  may  pick  out  the  poor 
apples  and  leave  the  good  ones  to  he 
drawn  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
or  he  may  pick  out  the  good  ones  and 
draw  off  the  culls.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  fruit  rolling  as  it 
goes  down  the  table.  One  of  the  first 
mechanical  graders  is  very  good  in  this 
respect,  as  it  turns  every  apple  over  as  it 
passes  it  along.  Its  great  defect  (the 
defect  of  a  large  number  of  such  ma¬ 
chines)  is  that  it  makes  the  largest  and 
best  apples  go  the  farthest  over  a  rough 
road.  Where  the  good  apples  are  to  be 
picked  out  the  sorter  notes  two  or  throe 
apples  close  together  which  all  seem  to 
be  good.  Picking  them  up  in  one  hand 
he  turus  them  over  and  looks  at  the  op¬ 
posite  sides.  If  all  are  good  they  are 
dropped  into  the  proper  place.  Any  poor 
ones  are  thrown  out,  not  dropped  back 
on  the  table.  There  can  be  no  general 
rule  as  to  which  method  will  be  best  to 
use  except  that  it  is  usually  fastest  to 
pick  out  the  group  which  is  least  in  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  important  to  have  good  light 
on  the  sorting  table.  A  common  saying 


Trnc  to  Name— Free  from  Disease 

8  .  W  •  1  I  Apple,  Ponr.  Ponch,  Plum,  and  Qainco 

■  i  \  I  M  Tree*-  Small  KniiU,  i.tf  ,  chat  make 

Diufitnblo  hu n I :•  and  »* a -support in? 

|  d  |  1  mJ  mJ  1  -artlc nn.  SMnp«*d  to  you  fri.m  our  niifM- 

A  sif  whuli  *nl*i  HO  years  of 

■  11  *4  person®!  f*rt!eo  back*  tur  binding 

tm guarantee.  M«  alihy ,  -t  nr  »iy  wpectmen.4 
only— t>c erectly  grudni,  send  potlal 
now  for  ntir  by?  free  Qtfulog  and  do 
^  Hy  Home  Fall  Planting, 

y  wm7f  Never  Regret  Ha  n  ting  Kelly  Trees 
Kollj  l.rofl.j  WlMlfocalr  Nur*«rli’*,!!H  Mnln  f*i.*lJ*uivUI«s-N\Y.* 


My  trees  are  hardy:  vigorous  growers  and  heavy  bearers; 
equally  valuable  for  garden  or  commercial  planting.  Fraser's 
Tree  Book  gives  information  about  leading  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  etc.  Write  for  free  copy, 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  Inc..  1?6  Main  Si..  Gcneseo.  NY 


W\  The  Sure  Way 
To  Save  Trees 

fcjfj  Before  winter  sets  in, 
put  an 

/L#  EXCELSIOR  WIRE 
MESH  TREE  GUARD 

|  around  each  orchardtree. 
(  They  cost  little.  Can  be 
.  I  set  up  in  a  moment  Pre- 
vent  all  gnawing  by  mice, 
{fL  J  rabbits  or  woodchucks. 
Have  saved  many  an 
orchard.  In  the  spring, 
Bjj@K  remove  and  use  next  sea- 
ujM  son.  Heavily  galvanized 
t0  last  for  years.  Sizes  to 
LvsJ  fit  all  trees, 
kg**!  Write  for  prices. 

m  WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

Dcpt.K,  Worcester,  Maaa. 


F*  f"  For  Fall  and  Spring 

J*  planting,  Guaranteed 

■  B  B*  healthy,  hardy,  true, 

•  direct  from  Nursery. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  GO.  Send  to-day  for  c&ta- 
20  Maple  St.,  DANSVILLE  N.  Y.  logue.  Established  1869. 


Fmlt  nn<i|Omamc-nfal  trco»,vln*M»,  shrub*,  etc.,  for  fnll  planting.  In 
Mrna.lt or  larieo  lot*  at  whoV*»aI»*  prior**,  (irown  and  inmmntced  by 
the  largest  Nursery  In  Now  York.  WfiCu  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  30  Maia  Si.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Order  your  Protectors  now  and  save 
your  young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the 
Winter.  Call's  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  can 
furnish  you  the  best  Tree  Protector  made 
for  less  than  one  cent  each. 


Peach,  Apple.  Pear,  ShadeTrees,  Etc.“^drao  t  h"? 

small  fruit  plants  direct  from  unrvmy  to  you.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed,  Cat.  free.  G.  E.  BUNriNG  S  SOM.  Bo>  4,  Selby*ille,0el. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

onghly  seasoned  stock.  Rolft.  Lillies,  Medina,  N.Y 


Herbert  Raspberry  Plants 

50  fit*,  per  dozen.  $2.50  per  100.  by  Parcel  Post;  $10 
per  1.0UO,  Via  Express.  C.  8.  l’ratt,  Athol,  Mass. 


Whys  and  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons, official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will besent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 
“  SC  A  LECI DE”  at  a  very  early  date.  I  f  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer’s  name  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  free.  Address  Dept.  N. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  LSI 

August,  September  und  October  setting*.  Layer 
plants  from  60  different  varieties,  including  Fail- 
oeiii  ilijj.  Seed  for  i:mIi*1"C  J-  IXclltord  Hall,  Ocpt.2.  Rhode Jdalc,  Md. 


For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  pot- 

froivu  plants  that  will  boar  fruit  next  summer, 
.ending  standard  ami  Everbearing  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAUUS  PLANTS,  FRUIT 
IREtS.  0RNAMINTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  Oatalngne  free. 
Harry  L.  Sciuires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


S  Don't  you  want  a  safely  ladder  that 
will  not  fall,  slip  or  tip  over  ?  One  on 
which  your  pickers  are  safe,  sure  of  life 
and  limb,  and  do  not  have  to  lake  chances  ? 

Here’s  one  that  never  rests  against  the 
tree,  hence  cannot  bruise  or  Lreak  branches. 


Japanese  Barberry  Hedge 

Sent,  by  Parcel  Post.  Send  order  iu  early  and  get  them 
planted  be  lure  cold  weather.  Mrs.  W.  H  RECARDS,  Townsend,  Del. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas... 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 

California  Fruits.  Wlckson . 

Dwarf  Fruit.  Trees.  Waugh . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.... 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . . . . . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . . . 


It  gets  every  piece  of  fruit  that  grows, 
because  one  man  can  move  it  anywhere. 

Hence  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  season  by 
the  fruit  it  saves.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  so 
much  handier  one  picker  can  do  the  work 
of  two.  Steel  Truck  will  carry  a  sprayer, 
and  the  ladder  may  also  be  used  for  a 
scaffold- 

It's  the  most  economical  tool  ever  used 
In  an  orchard.  You  will  never  be  without 
it  when  you  see  how  convenient  it  is. 

Sold  under  a  ten  days’  free  trial  and  a 
broad  guarantee  of  workmanship  and 
material.  Write  for  the  circular  and  save 
all  your  crop. 

The  Safety  Ladder  Company 

611  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson... . . . 2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Yarker,  333  W. 30th St.,  NewYork 
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Farm  Mechanics 


An  Evaporator  for  Potatoes 

Two  years  ago  when  there  was  a  big 
crop  of  potatoes  and  the  prices  went 
down  low,  there  was  great  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  about  methods  of  earing  for 
the  surplus  potatoes.  The  present  crop 
promises  to  be  rather  short,  and  indica¬ 
tions  now  are  that  the  demand  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  rather  high  prices. 
It  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for  such 
matters,  however,  for  if  two  years  ago 
preparations  had  been  made  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  surplus,  farmers  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  considerably  more  for  their  crop. 
Of  course,  in  times  of  a  heavy  crop  con¬ 
siderable  starch  is  made  from  potatoes, 
and  the  smaller  ones  are  usually1  fed  to 
stock,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  Amer¬ 
icans  have  gone  in  taking  care  of  tlio 
surplus.  In  Germany  the  potato  crop  is 
very  large,  and  especially  since  the  war 
German  chemists  have  been  hard  at  work 
devising  plans  for  utilizing  the  surplus. 
Large  quantities  of  starch  are  made,  and 


also  potato  flour.  Alcohol  is  made  freely 
from  the  potato,  and  also  we  understand 
a  rather  low  grade  of  sugar.  Efforts  are 
also  made  to  dry  the  potatoes  so  that  they 
may  he  kept  for  a  considerable  time  as 
livestock  feed.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
in  Germany  about  250  drying  plants  for 
potatoes.  They  handle  each  year  nearly 
s 00,000  tons  of  sliced  and  dried  tubers. 
The  cost  of  drying  runs  all  the  way  from 
about  $1  to  $1.95  per  ton,  depending  on 
flie  size  of  the  plants.  The  German 
scientists  have  figured  out  that  these 
dried  potatoes  can  he  used  to  save  about 
one-third  of  the  oats  usually  given  a 
horse,  and  that  they  have  great  value  in 
fattening  pigs. 

The  picture  shown  above  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Commissioner  of  International  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  it  shows  one  of  the  drying 
plants  used  in  Germany.  It  is  simply  a 
round  tower  of  masonry  divided  into 
three  or  four  stories  or  rooms  by  perfor¬ 
ated  cast-iron  floors.  The  potatoes  or 
other  materials  which  are  to  he  dried 
pass  from  the  top  automatically  through 
these  floors.  Heated  air  is  drawn  in 
from  the  bottom  up  through  the  entire 
tower ;  and  when  tilled  with  moisture 
from  the  drying  potatoes  it  is  forced  out 
at  the  top.  The  machinery  consists  of  a 
simple  shaft  with  cups  or  dishes  for  car¬ 
rying  the  potatoes  to  the  top,  where  they 
are  dumped  down  upon  the  first  funnel 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  hot  air  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  rise  up  through  both  the  floors 
and  these  funnels,  so  that  practically  all 
of  the  heat  is  utilized.  The  sliced  pota¬ 
toes  work  down  from  one  floor  to  another 
until  when  they  reach  the  ground  they 
are  well  dried  out.  Both  beets  and  arti¬ 
choke  are  also  dried  in  this  way,  as  well 
ns  brewers’  grains,  and  as  we  under¬ 
stand  to  some  extent  apple  pomace.  The 
potatoes  of  course  must  he  sliced  before 
they  are  dried.  The  object  of  the  drying 
is  to  put  the  potatoes  and  other  crops 
into  a  condition  where  they  will  occupy 
less  bulk  and  keep  for  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  not  likely  that  driers  of  this  sort  will 


he  needed  in  America  this  year,  hut  the 
time  is  sure  to  come  in  the  future  with 
another  heavy  potato  crop,  when  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  will  he  needed. 


Planning  an  Icehouse 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  new  ice¬ 
house  this  Fall  and  believe  that  you 
could  suggest  a  good  plan  for  such  a 
building.  It  is  to  be  a  frame  building. 
Is  it  possible  and  practical  to  build  an 
icehouse  with  such  good  insulation  that 
no  packing  is  needed  around  the  ice  it¬ 
self?  Gan  it.  be  built  without  founda¬ 
tion.  using  ground  as  floor,  or  floor  level? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  a  deep 
hole  or  cellar  in  icehouse?  K.  c.  J. 

►Stock br i d ge,  JVf ass. 

It  is  not  ventilation,  hut  insulation, 
that  preserves  ice;  keeping  warm  air 
away  from  it.  I  know  of  no  practicable 
method  of  doing  this  save  by  packing  the 
ice  in  sawdust,  or  similar  material,  and 
thus  surrounding  it  with  a  multitude  of 
small  air  spaces  through  which  heat  can 
penetrate  hut  slowly.  A  frame  building 
is  all  right,  and  it  may  he  cheaply  built 
of  rough  stuff.  No  foundation  is  needed, 
except  for  the  sill  of  the  building,  and  a 
cellar  is  wholly  unnecessary,  if  not  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
drainage  for  the  floor  so  that  water  from 
the  melting  ice  may  quickly  run  off.  A 
layer  of  field  stones  covered  with  sawdust 
may  answer  the  purpose.  There  should 
also  he  provision  for  a  free  circulation 
of  air  over  the  top  of  the  ice.  The  lar¬ 
ger  i lie  volume  of  ice  iu  any  house,  the 
better  it  will  keep,  Failures  sometimes 
result  from  attempting  to  preserve  only 
the  amount  actually  to  be  used  and  not 
having  hulk  enough  to  keep.  M.  n.  p. 


Keeping  Ice 

My  ice  melts  every  Summer  from  the 
last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 
My  icehouse  is  10  feet  square  and  about 
10  feet  high.  It  is  n  studding  building 
sided  up  with  inch  lumber  and  weather- 
hoarded,  built,  on  dry  ground.  I  have 
two  holes  cut  in  the  gable  ends  to  permit 
the  air  to  circulate  through.  I  have 
about  12  or  IS  inches  of  stone  broken 
up  iu  the  bottom,  about  IS  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  on  floor  and  about  two  feet  of  saw¬ 
dust.  packed  around  the  sides  when  I 
pack  my  ice.  Until  last  Winter  I  hewed 
the  high  places  down  and  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  level,  and  filled  the  cracks  with 
the  fine  ice  I  hewed  off.  Last  Winter  I 
filled  all  the  cracks  with  sawdust  and  it 
was  the  same  as  always.  Gan  you  give 
me  some  light  on  packing  ice?  E.  N.  s. 

Oakland,  Md. 

I  judge  that  your  trouble  in  keeping 
ice  comes  from  the  small  bulk  that  your 
icehouse  holds.  I  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  ice,  myself,  under  much  the 
same  conditions.  Good  drainage  at  the 
bottom  to  immediately  carry  off  all  water 
from  the  melting  ice;  a  free  circulation  of 
air  over  the  ice  and  ample  insulation  by 
means  of  sawdust  or  other  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  are  the  essential  conditions  for 
keeping  ice,  and  you  seem  to  have  com¬ 
plied  with  all  of  these.  In  addition, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  bulk  of  ice  together  if  it  is  to 
last  through  the  Summer  and  a  building 
10  feet  square  will  permit  the  storage  of 
only  a  small  quantity.  at.  b.  i>. 


Concrete  Protection  for  Water  Pipe 

I  have  a  water  pipe  which  is  subject 
to  corrosion  by  the  drainage  from  a  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  and  it  rots  out  every  year  or 
two  and  has  to  lie  replaced.  1  .edges  make 
it  necessary  to  run  the  pipe  close  to  the 
manure  in  my  barn  cellar,  or  1  would 
place  it  elsewhere.  Is  there  any  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  waterproofing  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  so  the  mass  when  set.  will  prevent 
corrosion  of  my  pipe  if  1  enclose  it  m 
cement?  Or,  is  there  any  other  practical 
method  to  waterproof  this  pipe  in  this 
place?  j.  c.  f. 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Concrete  may  be  made  practically 
waterproof,  and  if  this  pipe  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  rich  mixture  of  concrete,  of 
sloppy  consistency  when  put  in  place,  the 
life  of  the  pipe  would  doubtless  he  much 
prolonged.  You  do  not  say  whether  or 
not  this  pipe  has  to  withstand  any  con¬ 
siderable  water  pressure ;  if  not,  it  may 
he  practicable  to  use  glazed  tile,  with 
tight  joints,  through  the  section  subject 
to  undue  corrosion.  Cast-iron  pipe  of 
small  diameter  might  also  be  used,  though 
more  expensive.  Lead  pipe  might  be  used 
to  replace  the  iron  pipe,  though  this  is 
also  quite  expensive  now.  M.  n.  n. 


YOU  ask,  “What  has  this  to  do  with 
me  as  a  buyer  of  tires?”  Justthis: 
by  such  savings  at  the  Firestone 
factory  we  cut  down  tire  cost  for  you. 
One  man  feeds  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal 
a  day  that  develop  12,000  horsepower. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  Firestone 
takes  the  cost  out  of  .overhead  and  puts 
the  quality  in  the  Tire.  You  profit 
through  more  quality  —  more  mileage 
for  less  money. 

It  is  equipmentand  efficiency  of  this  kind 
throughout  the  Firestone  factory  and 
branches  that  give  you  exclusive  quality, 
at  ordinary  price,  in  Firestone  Tires. 


A  Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch  free, 
if  you  will  send  us  your  dealer’s  name, 
and  the  make  of  your  tires. 

Ask  also  for  copy  of  our  book,  “Mileage 
Talks,”  No.  18  . 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"America’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers " 

Akron,  O. — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


HINT 


PER 


Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Wo  will  send  youasmany  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  pa  int  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  tis  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  3"U 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


STARS  MAKE  DOLLARS 


i  you’re  a  man  of  energy  and  business  ability,  here’s  an 
opening  worth  consideration.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there's  large  sure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Portable — Steam  or  Casolino 

Best  by  test.  Low  in  price,  high 
in  practical  worth.  You  cau  make 
it  pay  for  itself  and  cam  dividends 
all  the  time.  lawk  into  this!  Sold 
©n  payment  plan  if  desired. 

Our  140,  mure  catalogue  de- 
Jk-ubeo  21  uiUurt.nt  Stnr  Out¬ 
fit*.  Write  u«  and  wc*ll  mail 
you  thin  book  Which  will  point 
the  way  to  money  making. 
Write  co-day. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  C«. 

641  Washington  St., 
Akron,  0. 


Unlock. 

Stored 

»"«  _  •  1  •  _  considered  that  there’s  plenty  of  ^ 

V  plant  food  locked  up  in  every  acre  or 
am  "  your  Soil?  It’s  like  money  on  deposi 


Is  the  fertilizer  problem 
bothering  you?  Have  you 
considered  that  there’s  plenty  of 


your  Soil?  It’s  like  money  on  deposit/ 
Plan  to  draw  on  your  account.  Liberate  that  plant 
food  by  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  with  a 


Disk 

Harrow 


It  cut9,  fines  and  levels  the  soil.  The  Double  Action  Harrow  has  a  rigid 
main  frame  so  rear  disks  can  not  slue.  Close  hitch  and  perfect  balance 
make  the  draft  light  No  tongue. 
truck  needed  Bearings  of  hard¬ 
wood  soaked  In  oil.  Forged  edge  , 
disks.  There's  a  Cutaway  for 
every  purpose  and  a  sire  for 
L  every  farmer.  The  best  dealers 
t  handle  the  Cutaway  (C'.auk). 

,  If  you  cannot  get  the  genuine. 

.write  us  direct.  Our  book, 

‘The  Soil  and-  Its  Tillage,” 

Lwill  show  you  how  to  un¬ 
lock  the  plant  food  in  your 
soil.  Send  a  postal  for  it 
today— the  book  is  free. 

— k  . 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company^ 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK,  disk  harrotvs  and  plows 

3922  Main  Str«et  -  Higganum,  Conn. 
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DUTCH  BOY 
WHITE  LEAD 


JUST  as  the  warmth  of  the  long  summer  days 
brings  the  autumn  harvest  to  mellow  ripeness, 
so  it  puts  your  buildings  in  prime  condition  for 
painting.  Fill  the  cracks  and  pores  now  with 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

The  clear,  crisp  air  will  dry  the  paint  hard,  and  make  your  house 
tight  as  a  newly  caulked  boat,  to  face  the  winter  weather. 

Full  information  in  Paint  Tips  No.  A- 13  Write  for  it. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Now  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland  (John  T.'Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


rtrte,  gaaolioo  or  neety- 
Xeat*  by  U,  S.  Govern- 


Men  With  Rigs  Make  j 

$100  to  $300  Per  Mo. 

"/iVm/  customer  becomes  u 
•rn  coiatnir  mon«y  ^nd^r»o  ‘ 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 


Greatest  invention  or  the  s««.  Guaranteed. 

•1 OOO  Howard  will  be  given  to  ths  person  who  shows  ns  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (detaiLsof  oiler  given  in  out  ciivumr). 
We  want  on.  user  In  enoh  locality  to  whom  wo  can  wrer  customer?.  To 
that  person  we  have  a  spoc’al  Introductory  offer  to  make,  nnder  which  ono 
lamp  is  given  tnr allowing  U  l«  »f«vr  tri.mls  and  neighbors.  Write  quick  for  our 
jo-hay  Absolutely  Fff»TrUJ  Tj>>pb&l(lvu  »ud  learn  howioRct  ono  without  expeuto. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  J20  Aladdin  Building,  Now  York  City 

Larxeit  Kerosene  I  Coal  0(1)  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  tlte  World 


n/nmdaxdboattrr,  •*  Kcmer'lns,  Nlnn,.»*Tti:  "A'o/ti«/-wvfotiiiwr«aary.  iSmCv ,TTbooeon3a  who 

5  _  - - - -  tea  Aiaddla  1  -.ta. .Lrouaty.  wowoStT  litQUIlttn.  IV a ftn«h rue) to»li.tl. aa-a to t«t .Urtwl.  Aak 

ler  otir  O  tetri  t*u  toe*,  plan,  end  learn  how  to  ..cure  aa  appointment  and  nutkn  blti  mr-nnj  Inuno'-fniplnd  temtory,  grata  Qeeaxetloo.are. 
“  1  pave  rlir  or  ADtc:  whether  CAD  wurk  Btitrn  limn  or  alndr!  wh«m  uin  BLirt!  farkimhitiA  rnnat  cntivnliieut  far  vmi  tn  n/i»b 


whftiwrjw*  fcaVe  rtir  or  aut*;  whether  cad  wbiLwho  Liao  cr  iCc&dr;  wbtta  cuu  iLui;  tcmrinbipa  couvifflicuL  zuryuu  tn  wortc. 


With  Farm  Powder 

A  pulled  stump  is  hard  to  handle,  and  it  takes  up 
more  room  than  it  did  before.  Blast  it  out  and  you 
can  carry  it  away  like  kindling  wood.  “Most  stump 
pulling  machines  are  too  expensive  and  unwieldy," 
says  U.  S.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No:  150.  Use 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 
especially  for  farm  use.  It 
is  the  cheapest  farm  hand  for 
blasting  stumps  and  bould¬ 
ers,  digging  ditches  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 
Sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


the  soil  is  loosened  for  yards 
around — ideal  for  crops. 

Send  for  “Better  Farming’*  Book — FREE 

“Better  Farming”  (illustrated)  tells  bow  you 
can  grow  bigger  crops  by  blasting  the  subsoil, 
bow  you  can  bilng  orchards  into  bearing  two 
years  earlier,  and  how  Atlas  Farm  Powder  re¬ 
places  expensive  tabor.  Sent  lice  for  Coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  “ 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


Address 


n 


F  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

ATLAS  POWDER.  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me  your  74-pa<u?  book  "Better  Farming.’’ 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RN1 

Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Quarry  iog-Mining, 


Stump  BJaxting 

Boulder  Blasting 

_ 

Subsoil  Blasting 

___ 

Name. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  space  basis  for 
compensating  railroads  for  transportation 
of  mails  will  b<>  put  into  effect  November 
1  throughout  HO  per  cent,  of  the  service, 
the  Post  Office  Department  announced, 
Sept..  28.  Final  decision  us  to  whether 
it  shall  be  made  permanent  is  left  to  the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
10  per  cent,  of  the  service  in  which  the 
present  weight  basis  will  be  retained  is 
the  “closed  pouch  service,”  consisting  of 
mails  transmitted  in  locked  sacks  in  bag¬ 
gage  cars  and  handled  by  agents  of  the 
railroad  companies. 

Christopher  Price,  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Monitor  in  its  fight  with  the  Mer- 
rimac  during  the  Civil  War,  died  at  his 
home  at  Stoekbridge,  Wis.,  Sept.  28, 
aged  70  years.  Price’s  death  is  said  to 
leave  only  one  survivor  of  th*1  Monitor’s 
crew.  Price  never  drew  a  pension  from 
tlic  Government. 

Following  a  legal  fight  lasting  nearly 
two  years,  Mrs.  Mary  Whalen,  widow  of 
Patrick  F.  Whalen,  a  freight  conductor, 
of  IVekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  her  10  children, 
have  been  notified  that  their  verdict  of 
$20,000  against  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  •Company  for  the  death  of  Wha¬ 
len  had  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Mrs.  Whalen  sued  for  $100,000 
damages,  the  first  case  under  the  Em¬ 
ployers  Liability  act,  in  Westchester 
county,  and  it  is  said  the  verdict  estab¬ 
lishes  a  precedent.  The  jury  brought  irt 
a  verdict  for  822,000,  but  .Tufitice  Keogh 
reduced  it  to  820,000. 

Three  persons  were  instantly  killed  and 
four  seriously  injured  when  an  automo¬ 
bile  in  which  they  were  riding  was  struck 
by  a  train  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  Railroad,  at  Overpeck  Cross¬ 
ing,  five  miles  north  of  Hamilton,  O., 
Oct.  1. 

More  than  100  grave  diggers  at  Cal¬ 
vary  Cemetery.  New  York,  went  on 
strike,  Oct.  1,  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
increase  in  pay  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
There  arc  between  150  and  200  diggers 
employed  at  this  cemetery.  The  strikers 
received  their  demands  and  returned  to 
Work  the  next  day. 

The  so-called  “little  town  elections”  in 
Connecticut,  Oct.  2,  were  marked  by  live¬ 
ly  contests  over  tlic  excise  Questions  anrl 
the  “dry”  forces  made  a  gain  of  four 
towns.  Of  the  108  towns  in  the  State 
19  are  now  no  license.  Fifty  towns  voted 
on  the  issue,  six  changing  from  license 
to  no  license  and  two  changing  from 
“dry”  to  “wet.”  In  two  of  the  towns 
the  decision  to  change  from  "wet”  to 
“dry”  was  carried  by  a  single  vote. 

Fifty-three  persons  were  injured,  Oct. 
1,  when  the  floor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  .1  oh u son  City,  N.  Y., 
Collapsed  during  the  services  being  hold 
in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
nerstone.  Seven  of  this  number  are  ser¬ 
iously  hurt.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons  were  hurled  into  the  basement  IS 
feet  below  when  the  floor  gave  way. 

Out  of  a  gathering  of  400  high  school 
and  grade  pupils  at  Belle  Plain,  Kan.. 
Oct.  3,  only  seven  -were  found  who  had 
seen  a  saloon  and  hardly  more  than,  that 
number  had  seen  any  one  intoxicated. 
This  surprising  result  of  Kansas  pro¬ 
hibition  was  brought  out  at  n  service  in 
commemoration  of  Frances  Willard  Day 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  more  than 
30  were  injured  as  the  result  of  a  street 
car  Collision  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  3. 
Two  cars  crashed  on  the  West  Third 
Street  bridge,  causing  the  structure  to 
collapse  and  precipitating  the  cars  30 
feet  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
tracks  below,  where  they  almost  rolled 
into  flio  Cuyahoga  River.  There  were  40 
persons  on  one  car  and  20  on  the  other. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Howard  W. 
8elby  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
annual  convention  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago.  Sept.  2(5-29.  H.  F.  Thompson, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  S.  W.  Severance,  Louisville.  Ky., 
secretary:  and  Eugene  Davis,  Grand 
Rapids.  Midi.,  treasurer  for  the  coming 
year.  The  next,  convention  will  he  held 
at  Springfield.  Mass.  Included  in  the  list 
of  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  program  were:  C.  E.  Durst,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  A.  T.  Irwin,  lotva.  State 
College,  R.  D.  Watts,  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  II.  G.  Bell,  Soil  improve¬ 
ment  _  Committee  of  National  Fertilizer 
Association.  C.  W.  Waiil.  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  L.  R.  .Tones.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Arnold  IT.  Goelz,  Chicago, 
Leonard  II.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

A  remarkable  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  next  session  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  National  Congress,  which  js  to  he 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  37-20  inclusive, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be 
the  most  notable  one  in  the  history  of 
the  body.  Many  speakers,  high  in  tho 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  men  who  have 
won  fame  ns  agricultural  experts,  will 
address  the  convention,  and  women  prom¬ 
inent  in  women’s  work — those  who  are 
seeking  to  belter  the  condition  of  the 
farm  women,  will  lend  their  efforts  to 
make  the  session  a.  success. 

The  regular  Fall  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Percheron  ■Society  of 
America  was  held  September  25.  Pro¬ 
vision  w’as  made  for  holding  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  8 
p.  m.,  Monday,  December  4,  in  the  Flor¬ 
entine  Room,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 


Ill.  Tbi  s  is  on  Monday  of  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  week.  Percheron 
judging  will  begin  on  Tuesday  morning, 
December  5.  Fred  Pabst,  of  Oeonomowoe, 
Wis.,  C.  ,T.  Tucker,  manager  of  Longview 
Farm,  Lees  , Summit,  Mo.,  and  Alvin  II. 
Sanders,  editor  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
were  appointed  as  the  members  of  the 
proxy  committee.  Classes  for  four-year- 
old  stallions  and  mares  were  provided  for 
at  the  International.  The  National 
Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show,  which  will 
be  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  March. 
1917,  was  recognized,  and  the  same  class¬ 
ification  and  prizes  were  offered,  as  have 
been  granted  to  State  fairs  in  1916. 
More  Pert-herons  have  been  sold  into 
Texas  this  season  than  for  many  years 
past. 

4  The  Michigan  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  desires  that  a  conference  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  secretaries  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Associations  of  the  several  States 
be  called  for  1:30  p.  m.,  October  16th, 
at  the  Holstein  booth  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  returned  to  Washington, 
Sept.  28,  after  a  tour  through  29  States 
to  gather  information  for  its  guidance  in 
dividing  the  country  into  12  form  loan 
districts  and  designating  the  sites  of  the 
12  farm  loan  banks  authorized  under  the 
rural  credits  law.  The  board  expressed 
satisfaction  over  the  results  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  and  said  the  plan  of  putting  the 
farm  loan  banks  into  operation  before 
February  1  uext  would  be  carried  out 
without  change. 

^  Organization  of  the  Chincse-American 
Exchange  Company,  a  shipping  corpora¬ 
tion  which  purposes  to  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  mercantile  trade  between  China  and 
American  ports  on  the  Pacific,  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  was  announced  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oct,  1.  It  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens,  managing  director  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and 
is  understood'  to  have  the  active  backing 
of  that  organization.  Establishment  of 
regular  sailings  is  contemplated  between 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Jacksonville,  Mobile  and  Galveston 
on  the  east  coast  and  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland  on 
the  west  coast.  At  Portland  connection 
will  be  made  with  another  fleet,  plying  to 
and  from  the  Chinese  treaty  ports.  The 
company’s  Chinese  correspondent  will  bo 
Tsai  Fn  Shah,  formerly  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States. 

.  MEXICO. — Presentation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  members  of  the  Mexican-Amevican 
Joint  Commission  by  General  Carranza’s 
representatives  of  a  definite  border  pro¬ 
tection  plan,  calculated  to  prevent  furth¬ 
er  bandit  raids  into  United  States  terri¬ 
tory,  marked  the  reopening  of  the  peace 
board’s  conferences  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
•T.,  Oct-  2.  It  is  understood  that  the  plan 
calls  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
Pershing’s  troops  and  the  concentration 
of  a  large  Constitutionalist  force  in  the 
territory  now  in  American  control.  A 
further  provision  is  for  a  Mexican  mili¬ 
tary  patrol  of  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  States  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Coa- 
huila.  The  Mexicans  hold  that,  the  de 
facto  government  has  ample  military 
strength  to  carry  out  this  programme 
without  neglecting  other  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  enemies  of  the  de  facto 
government  are  operating.  Later  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  mining  interests 
were  received  by  the  American  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  mining  men,  headed  by 
William  Loeb,  Jr.,  of  tho  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  came 
from  New  York  to  enlighten  further  the 
commissioners  regarding  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  in  Mexico.  A  forty-page  complaint 
against  Carranza’s  confiscatory  decrees 
was  sent  by  the  mining  interests  to  tho 
commission  recently. 


Better  Crop  Reports  Needed 

Is  there  any  way  of  getting  reliable 
crop  reports?  A  man  recently  told  us 
tlmt  at  a  recent  meeting  he  attended  he 
was  assured  by  a  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  know  such  things  that  the  North¬ 
west  has  more  apple  scab  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  Inst,  number  of  “Better 
Fruit.”  says  that  the  apples  of  the  North¬ 
west  have  the  least  apple  scab  this  year 
of  any  year  yet.  Reliable  men  of  our 
acquaintance  tell  us  there  are  practically 
no  apples  free  from  fungus  in  the  coun¬ 
try  so  far  as  they  have  been,  but  a  recent 
crop  report  estimates  that  some  seetions 
will  have  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  free  from  all  defects.  One  man  will 
say  that  there  is  practically  no  apple 
crop  in  the  country,  and  the  next  one 
says  that  there  are  more  apples  and  more 
good  apples  than  last  year.  a.  c.  w. 

New  York.  . 

We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
observers  to  agree  about  crop  reports. 
We  have  had  several  experts  go  into  a 
fruit  section  and  spend  some  time  there 
and  then  make  three  entirely  different  re¬ 
ports.  As  a  rule  the  buyers  or  those 
interested  in  handling  the  crop,  invaria¬ 
bly  over-estimate  it.  It  is  their  business 
to  do  this,  since  a  general  report  of  a 
large  crop  makes  it.  easier  to  buy  fruit. 
On  the  other  band,  the  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  usually  underestimate,  since  a  small 
crop  will  naturally  bring  higher  prices. 
Most  crop  reports  on  fruit  arc  caught 
between  these  two  conflicting  forces,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  straight. 
(Top  reporting  is  a  science,  and  with  most 
amateurs  it  is  largely  a  guess  aud  not 
much  more. 
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aro  for  only  about  one-third  seeding  to 
wheat  .  Wheat,  $1.49 ;  oats,  45e. ;  corn. 
Too. ;  hogs,  $10.50  on  foot :  beef.  $0.50  t<< 
$9.70.  Butter.  '_’0c.  to  30c*. ;  eggs.  25o. : 
horses,  $00  to  $150;  cows,  $50  to  $80  at 
sales.  T.  f.  M. 

Lewis,  I  rid. 

Beef  cattle  S  to  Slier;  cows  $50  to  $90; 
fat  bogs  14c,  dressed.  Butter  35c;  eggs 
35c.  Potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.35.  Chick¬ 
ens  18c  11>.  Tomatoes  25  to  10c  basket ; 
corn  15  to  20c  pet*  dog. ;  peaches  $1  to 
$1.25  per  basket;  apples  20  to  25c  half 
peck ;  corn  $1  per  bu. ;  wheat  $1.37; 
Lima  beans  12  to  15c  qt. ;  string  beans 
15  to  18c  half  peek.  Cabbage  3  to  3c 
per  head.  x.  n. 

Oily,  Pa. 

These  are  prices  at  Erie  market:  No. 
1  melons  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  splint  bas¬ 
ket  ;  blackberries  $5  per  bu. ;  early  grapes 
$1.50  per  doZ.  241).  baskets.  Fall  applet!, 
medium  grades  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. 
Onions  $1.75  per  bu. ;  potatoes  $1.50; 
tomatoes  30c  per  splint  basket;  eggs  35c 
wholesale.  40c  retail ;  butter  40e  retail 
out  of  stores.  p.  r.  a. 

Avonia,  Pa. 

The  hay  crop  was  extra  heavy  here, 
and  sold  for  $10  a  ton  from  the  field. 
Oats  almost  a  failure;  many  fanners 
will  not  thrash  at  all.  I  had  11  acres 
and  had  only  four  loads  of  mighty  poor 
quality  of  oats.  Beans  also  a  poor  crop. 
The  hard  frost  of  Sept.  2  cut  them  badly 
as  it  also  did  Corn.  Beans  are  retailing 
at  12c  a  pound.  Potatoes  were  late 
planted  owing  to  wet  weather.  Then 
came  the  long  spell  of  dry  and  hot  weath¬ 
er  so  that  there  are  no  potatoes  yet,  but 
we  have  hnd  some  nice  rains  just  now 
and  if  frost  does  not  come  again  too 
soon  wo  may  have  some  potatoes  yet. 
They  bring  $1.75  to  $1.80  per  bu.  now. 
Buckwheat,  was  a  failure  too,  owing,  I 
suppose  to  the  same  weather  conditions. 
Milk  $1.60  per  hundred  at  Merrill,  Soule 
Co.  plant.  They  do  the  hauling.  But¬ 
ter  38c.  Cows,  fresh  milkers,  from  $70 
to  $80.  F.  K.  R, 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  nut  very  good;  there  will 
probably  be  enough  for  home  use.  Corn 
is  too  late  to  count  anything  more  than 
a  short  crop.  Hay  was  mostly  cured  in 
good  condition.  Wheat  was  a  short  crop, 
though  some  fields  were  fairly  good.  Not 
much  dairy  business  done  here,  although 
we  have  a  creamery  in  Astoria  that  seems 
to  he  doing  a  good  business.  ti.  f. 

Astoria,  Ill. 


Since  the  rains  have  come  the  apple 
crop  is  improving  very  fast ;  will  he 
far  better  than  last  year,  when  there 
were  hut  very  few  on  account  of  Spring 
frost.  Potatoes  very  poor  crop.  Hay 
and  honey  the  best  in  2ft  years,  flats 
and  buckwheat  not  very  good.  Corn  fair. 
Wool  sold  for  35c;  lambs  7  and  8c;  comb 
honey  15  to  20e ;  extracted  honey  9  to 
12c.  Potatoes  $1.25;  oats  45c.  Stores 
pay  32c  for  butter,  32c  for  eggs;  chick¬ 
ens  13  to  15c,  Ilay  $9  to  $10. 

Diamond,  Pa.  a.  j.  >r. 

New  potatoes  $1.10;  strictly  fresh 
eggs  33 e ;  butter  32c;  apples  75c  per  lm. ; 
cabbage  3c  per  lb.  Good  fed  calve? 
12L.c;  veals,  live,  9V£f‘ ;  Spring  lambs, 
live,  8c ;  Spring  lambs,  dressed.  18c :  pork, 
live,  9c;  pork,  dressed.  12c;  beef  cows 
9c;  good  heifers  Iftl&c ;  good  steers 
llV»c:  chickens,  live.  17c;  chickens, 
dressed,  19c;  good  fowls,  live,  16c;  good 
fowls,  dressed,  18c.  Wheat,  6ft  lbs., 
$1.25;  corn  95c;  rye  70c;  oats  60c, 
Hay.  Timothy,  choice  No.  1,  $10;  Tim¬ 
othy,  choice  No.  2,  $8.  j..  c.  k. 

Athens,  Pa. 

We  live  eight  miles  from  Wilmington, 
Del,,  which  is  a  good  market.  Prices  arc 
high  this  year.  We  are  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  milk  production.  Fat  cows,  $2 
to  $6  per  100  lbs. ;  fat  calves  $11  to  $13 
per  100  lbs.;  live  broilers  22  to  25c  per 
lb.;  fowls  18  to  22c  per  lb.;  eggs  45  to 
48c  per  doz.,  retail.  Butter,  creamery, 
42  to  -»5e  per  lb.;  milk  for  Aug.  $1.75  per 
100  lbs,,  wholesale.  Sweet  eftrn  $1  to 
$1,50  per  1.0.0,  App'es.  Smokehouse.  75c 
basket;  York  Imperial  65c  basket.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firsts  65  to  70c  basket;  seconds 
40  to  50c  basket.  Lima  beans  75c  bas¬ 
ket  ;  tomatoes  45  to  50c  basket ;  peaches 
$1  per  basket.  Cabbage  $1  per  basket, 
$3.75  per  barrel.  We  do  not  grow  sweet 
potatoes  and  onions  for  sale.  Sweet  corn 
is  our  main  market  produce,  as  you  can 
get  more  on  a  wagon  than  anything 
grown,  and  you  can  get  more  returns. 
We  have  10  to  12  acres  of  it.  R.  8. 

Cossart,  Pa. 

Pearlies  75c  to  $1.50  per  basket; 
Bartlett  pears  $1  j  or  bu.;  cantaloupes 
10  and  15c;  watermelons  40  1o  60c. 
Cattle  market  is  very  high;  cattle  sell 
from  $90  to  $150  and  are  very  ordinary 
cows  at.  that  price.  Milk  $1.75  per  cwt. 
Butter,  farmers’,  38c  per  lb.;  fanners’ 
separated  40c;  creamery  42c.  Cabbage 
15c  per  bead  ;  tomatoes  70c  per  basket ; 
sweet  potatoes  $3,50  per  bbl.;  potatoes 
$1  per  bu. ;  sweet  corn  25c  per  doz. 
These  are  wholesale  prices.  0.  I,. 

Christian's,  Pa. 

Prices  in  our  county  town.  Pottsville, 
which  is  our  market,  are  as  follows: 
Butter  38c  per  lb.;  eggs  32c;  poultry, 
live.  20c  per  lb. ;  dressed.  22c  per  lb. ; 
potatoes  $1.20  per  bu.,  retail  prices  frpin 
market  wagon.  Wholesale  prices,  pota¬ 
toes  $1  per  bn.;  wheat  $1.30;  corn  95c. 
Hay  $16  to  $18  per  ton.  Hogs  11c  per 
lb.,  dressed  ;  cows  $50  to  $70.  it.  K.  H. 

Cressona,  Pa. 

'Cogan  Station  is  nine  miles  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  our  market.  Potatoes  $1.10, 
poor  crop;  sweet  corn  12  and  15c  per 
doz.  Apples  75c  bu. ;  peaches  75e  and 
$1  per  basket.  Butter  35c  lb ;  roll  cream¬ 
ery  sells  for  40c.  Eggs  35c.  Milk  re¬ 
tails  for  7  and  Sc  qt  ;  wholesale  1  and 
414c;  milk  sold  at  Hepburnvillc  milk 
depot  last  month  at  the  rate  of  42c  for 
butterfat.  c.  K.  r. 

Cogan  Sta.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  considering 
the  dry  weather  in  .Tune.  The  acreage  is 
small,  and  crop  will  just  about  furnish 
the  local  demand;  price,  $1.50  per  bu. 
now.  Hay  good  crop,  cured  in  good 
shape,  price  ranging  from  $10  to  $12 
loose  hay,  for  Alsike  and  Timothy  mixed. 
Wild  hay  best,  in  years.  Eggs,  fresh, 
good  demand,  30c. ;  butter,  dairy,  good 
local  demand,  35c.  lb.  Good  beef  stock 
scarce  ;  highest  prices  paid  for  all  cattle 
fit  for  beef.  Oats  and  wheat  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  rust ;  majority  of  yields  poor. 

Dentaybow,  Minn.  0.  i>.  G. 

Borden's  prices  for  milk  fur  six 
months  figured  on  a  basis  of  3.6%  but- 
terfat.  April  $1.39;  May  $1.14;  June 
$1 .0's ;  July  $1.34;  August  $1.50;  Sept. 
$159  per  100  lbs.  New  niilcli  cows, 
grade  Hoi  steins.  $70  to  $80.  Dairy  but¬ 
ter  35c  lb. ;  eggs  35c  doz. ;  veal  calves 
10c  to  11c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Beef 
cattle  5c,  live  weight;  dressed  beef  9c 
aval  10c.  Lambs  9c,  live  weight.  Wool 
34c  lb.  Nut  much  fruit  raised  here;  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  none.  I  am  selling  milk 
at  the  present  time  for  3%e  per  qt.,  after 
hauling  more  than  five  miles.  Feeds  cost 
from  $34  to  $38  per  ton.  F.  s. 

Galilee,  Pa. 

About  two-thirds  hay  crop,  but  gprnl 
weather  for  curing.  Hay  of  medium 
quality.  Wheat  total  failure  account 
open  Winter  and  Hessian  fly.  Oats  fair; 
corn  on  upland  light  and  chaffy,  one- 
third  crop.  Corn  in  creek  and  river  bot¬ 
toms  good  and  average  crop.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  made  one-half  crop,  but  late  pota¬ 
toes  are  total  failure.  No  apples;  a  few 
peaches.  We  had  a  heavy  frost  on  night 
of  Sept.  14,  which  nipped  all  late  garden 
truck,  etc.  Our  Summer  has  been  un¬ 
usually  dry;  no  rains  since  late  in  .Time. 
Plowing  has  been  delayed,  and  prospects 


TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE” 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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PRICE  75c 

Since  1911. 

Year  after  year  and  every  year  the  Ford  output  has 
been  the  largest  in  the  world. 

And  the  Champion  X  Spark  Plug  during  all  these 
years  has  been  standard  factory  equipment  on  this 
world’s  record  output. 

The  only  reason  that  Fords  have  been  equipped 
with  Champion  X  Spark  Plugs  all  these  years  is  that 
they  serve  the  wonderful  Ford  motor  better  than  any 
other  plug  ever  designed  for  it. 

Remember  this  when  you  replace  the 
spark  plugs  in  your  Ford  and  see  that 
your  dealer  supplies  you  with  Champion 
“X” — look  for  the  name  on  the  porcelain. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

513  Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


feC~"-  -  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

I .  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  o£ 

^ Eh}  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 

fc/i  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots-  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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This  is  Styleplus  Week 
from  Maine  to  California! 


Styleplus  Week  from  const  to  const,  the  country  over!  The  week  when  the  live-wire, 
hustling  merchants  are  putting  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats  in  their  store  windows  for  you 
to  admire!  The  week  when  the  up-  end-doing  men  of  the  nation  are  buying  their  new 
winter  clothes — Styleplus  at  the  attractive  and  easy  price — $17.  The  price  $17  for  such 
splendid  fitting,  splendid  wearing  clothes  has  always  been  remarkable.  But  right  now  it  is  an 
achievement  without  a  parallel. 

All  wool  or  silk-and-wool  fabrics  in  the  latest  attractive  shades  and  patterns.  The 
foundation  (canvas  and  haircloth)  is  thoroughly  shrunk  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Fine  substantial  linings.  Hand  tailoring  in  all  the  vital  parts.  Only  silk  thread  is  used 
throughout.  A  corps  of  famous  designers  fashion  the  models.  Here  are  clothes  of  remark¬ 
able  style  and  value,  covered  by  a  guarantee  that  makes  you  sure  your  money’s  safe!  Visit 
the  Styleplus  Store  today. 

Style  plus  all-wool  fabrics  -J-  perfect  fit  -{-  easy  price  -}-  guaranteed  wear 


You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always, 
everywhere.  Watch  your  local  newspapers  for  advertisements  of 
the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store 
Window.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat  collar  .  If  there 
should  not  be  a  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town,  ask  your  favorite 
dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  or  overcoat  for  you. 

Write  us  (Dept.V)  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.** 


Styleplus 

Clothes. 


The  same  price  the  nation  over. 
(In  other  countries  duty  added) 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded' 13i9  Baltimore,  Md 


FURS 


Isn’t  this 
what  you  want 

in  a  motor  car? 


Plenty  of  power  for  rugged  work — a  roomy 
and  comfortable  body — mechanical  depend¬ 
ability — low  running  expense  in  fuel,  tires,  and 
general  upkeep — and  finally,  a  car  to  be  proud 
of,  because  it  looks  good  and  performs  creditably. 

The  designers  of  Allen  Cars  have  never  lost  sight  of  these 
main  requirements — the  requirements  of  that  big  body  of 
substantial  people  who  want  a  sensible  and  practical  car 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Allen  Motor  Cars.  They  fill  all  sensible  requirements.  And  they 
fill  them  in  fuller  measure  than  any  other  car  you  can  buy. 

Go  to  an  Allen  dealer  and  see  for  yourself,  Send  for  the  Allen 
Autolog.  * 

MODEL  37  TOURING  AND  ROADSTER.  <795 
Ciaacic  Touring  Cara  and  Roadster*.  $850 
Coupe.  $1075;  Sedan,  (convertible),  $1095 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Fostoria 

All  models  have  37  H.  P.  3%x5  Inch,  4  cylinder  motor.  Two  unit  electric  start¬ 
er  and  lights.  Stewart- Warner  fuel  feed,  tank  in  rear.  55  inch  rear  springa. 
Full  floating  rear  axle.  Large,  easy  acting  brakes.  112  inch  wheelbase. 
Weight,  2300  pounds 

THE  ALLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
2210  Allen  Building  Fostoria,  Ohio 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub- 
eerlptiou  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID 


RAW 


All 


You 


Get 


New  England  Notes 


catching  furs?  Send  them  here,  where  you  share  the  benefit  of  the 
high  prices  we  get  through  our  close  connection  with  the  best 
manufacturers.  We  were  the  first  to  issue  classified  price 
lists,  that  tell  you  beforehand  how  much  you  will  get.  Z 
Trappers  and  hunters  stay  with  us  after  trying  others. 

Liberal  grading  and  prompt  returns.  No  commit - 
sion  or  transportation  to  pay .  All  this  means 
highest  profits  for  yourseason's work.  Wri  te  us  today. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co.  Rft  SS 


Wr  are  (he  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in  ] 

We* charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list— mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BR0.,  190  Wert  27th  St..  New  York 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

l  SUBSIDIARY  Of  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 


Auction  of  Native  Apples 

As  the  season  approaches  for  sale  of 
Winter  fruit,  the  auction  system  looms 
larger  as  a  possible  means  of  disposal. 
The  plan  is  already  in  use  extensively  for 
sale  of  Western  and  foreign  fruits.  It 
was  tried  last  Fall  in  a  small  way  with 
Bn stern  apples  and  was  considered  suc¬ 
cessful  when  shipments  were  adapted  to 
this  plan  of  selling. 

The  auctioneers  and  agents  admit  that 
small,  miscellaneous  or  poorly  packed 
shipments  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sold 
at  auction.  It  succeeded  well  with  stan¬ 
dard  Winter  varieties,  well  packed  in 
barrels,  and  fancy  apples  packed  in  reg¬ 
ular  shipping  boxes,  similar  to  those 
used  for  Western  apples.  They  encour¬ 
age  the  method,  not.  so  much  for  small, 
unknown  shippers,  ns  for  neighborhood 
and  co-operative  packing.  Advantages  of 
shipments  in  not  less  than  carload  lots 
are  saving  In  freight  and  avoiding  truck¬ 
ing  charges  in  moving  from  one  side  of 
the  city  to  the  other. 

Said  Geo.  S.  Scott,  a  prominent  ship¬ 
pers’  agent:  “Let  the  shippers  get  vol¬ 
ume  enough,  standardize  the  fruit,  give ’t 
a  brand  and  hold  the  quality  up  to  it. 
Don't  ship  all  at  once  but  keep  a  steady 
supply  coming,  and  the  reputation  will  be 
established.  It  is  a  business  for  organ¬ 
ized  shippers.  Rrobnhly  at  the  start,  the 
best  that  could  be  done  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  would  be  to  get  together  a  few  of  the 
best  shippers  and  have  them  agree  to 
pack  in  the  same  kind  of  packages  and  in 
the  same  general  style,  and  load  enough 
to  fill  a  ear.  Of  course  a  more  perfect 
way  is  to  have  all  the  apples  put  up  at  a 
central  packing  point  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  graded  under  one  management. 
A  carload  packed  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  usually  be  sold  each  shipper’s  lot 
b.v  itself,  several  barrels  from  each  lot 
being  sampled  before  selling. 

“It  is  desirable  to  have  an  agent  rep¬ 
resenting  the  shipper.  The  shipper  him¬ 
self  may  come  to  the  city,  watch  the 
shipment  and  attend  the  sale.  Most  ship¬ 
ping  concerns  prefer  to  hire  some  agent 
who  makes  a  specialty  in  that  line.  Ill's 
experience  is  of  great,  service  in  avoiding 
delays,  securing  proper  delivery  of  the 
goods.  Tho  goods  are  consigned  to  the 
agent;  he  sees  that  they  are  properly  cat¬ 
alogued  and  samples  fairly  taken.  He  at¬ 
tends  the  sale  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  buyer.  It  is  necessary  at  auction  to 
sell  if  two  bids  are  received,  but  the 
agent  can  refuse  to  accept  the  first  bid 
if  unreasonable  and  can  prevent  more 
than  one  lot  being  sold  if  the  price  is  too 
low.  After  tho  sale  the  agent  receives 
the  account  from  the  auction  firm  and 
sends  a  check  to  the  shipper.  At  the  fruit 
auctions  there  are  200  to  250  people  pres¬ 
ent.  The  advantage  from  the  buyer’s 
point  of  view  is  more  fruit  and  better 
prices.  The  sales  of  native  fruit  would 
he  close  to  where  the  Western  fruit  is 
sold  and  its  sale  would  immediately  fol¬ 
low,  insuring  attendance  of  plenty  of 
buyers.  From  the  buyer’s  point  of  view, 
the  auction  method  insures  prompt  sale 
at  competitive  prices.  ’There  is  some 
saving  in  expense.  The  auctioneers 
charge  5  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  carload 
lots  and  4  per  cent,  for  less  than  carloads. 
In  unloading  small  shipments  there  is  an 
additional  charge  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
carload  for  unloading,  and  if  these  small 
shipments  have  to  be  carted  across  the 
city  to  the.  auction  room  in  Charlestown, 
the  cost  is  3c.  per  box  or  5c.  per  barrel 
for  cartage.  The  agent  who  represents 
the  shipper  would  charge  from  2  to  5  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship¬ 
ment.  Total  expenses  are  somewhat  less 
than  by  consignment  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  The  shipper  of  course  may  pick 
out  his  own  agent  or  act  as  agent  himself 
if  he  thinks  he  has  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence.”  0.  B.  F. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

BUTTER  AGAIN  ADVANCED. 

The  trend  of  the  butter  market  is  still 
upward.  Demand  seems  to  follow  the 
rising  loved  so  far.  Receipts  are  falling 
of  somewhat  with  the  advancing  season. 
The  lowest  price  for  extra  tub  creamery 
is  35c.;  firsts  are  ,34c.  and  seconds  .3.3c. 
Dairy  grades  are  28  to  22c.,  and  cold 
storage,  8.3%  to  -35c.  Said  a  Clinton 
street  dealer:  “Males  are  heavy  lately  be¬ 
cause  dealers  are  buying  ahead,  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  some  time  past.  We 
hardly  supposed  the  public  would  stand 
such  prices,  bat  they  seem  to  want  the 
goods.  Whether  the  market  is  being  over¬ 
done  is  a  question.  If  heavy  export,  con¬ 
tinues  we  seem  to  be  in  for  a  Winter  of 
high  prices.” 

Cheese  continues  to  advance  under  the 
leadership  of  foreign  markets.  The  host 
grades  bring  20%  to  21  e. ;  fair  to  good, 
18  to  19c.,  and  skims,  14  to  IGe. 


TRAPPERS— READ! 

Vi  1£  N EW  8,  published  monthly,  tells 
Or  f  vV  bt.ll  Kt»out  raw  furs.  trapping,  hunting. 

Ashing,  fur  farming,  hunting  dogs, 
woodcraft,  guns,  root-'  umi  Ii0rb8,  market  prices.  Lots  of 
good  stories:  fine  illustration*.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy 
of  m  licit /.me  ami  valuable  illustrated  Trapper7*  Guide. 
FUR  NEWS.  7!  West  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  501 


EGG  ARRIVALS  MODERATE. 

The  public  seems  to  have  resigned  it¬ 
self  to  the  high  price  level  and  is  buying 
more  freely.  Maid  a  large  dealer:  “Hen¬ 
nery  eggs  are  beginning  to  sell  a  little 
better.  Tbe  shortage  on  common  eggs 
seems  to  be  increasing,  and  even  storage 
eggs  are  held  at  very  firm  prices.  .Soon 
the  Thanksgiving  season  will  be  in  sight, 


and  probably  the  next  change  will  he  to 
higher  prices.”  Nearby  eggs  hold  at  44 
to  45c.,  and  appear  scarce.  Eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  10  to  42c.;  Western  prime  firsts,  85 
to  30c.,  and  cold  storage,  30  to  32c. 

POULTRY  IN  MORE  LIBERAL  SUPPLY. 

The  commission  stores  seem  heavily 
Stocked,  especially  with  live  chickens  and 
fowls,  but  the  frequent  Jewish  holidays  at 
this  season  cause  active  demand.  These 
various  holidays  conclude  with  the  Feast 
of  Laws,  Oct.  19-20,  for  which  live  ducks, 
fowls  and  chickens  will  be  wanted  in  the 
market  around  Oct.  10  and  17.  Prices 
are  sagging  off  slightly  under  pressure  of 
heavier  receipts.  Said  Batchelder  &  Sny¬ 
der:  "'The  market  is  easier.  It  is  the 
Hush  time  of  year  and  more  stuff  is  com¬ 
ing.  The  market,  has  already  held  up 
better  than  ever  before.”  lave  fowls  are 
mostly  19c.;  light,  thin  Leghorn?  18c.. 
and  fancy,  plump  yearlings  heavy  fowls, 
20c.  Broilers  and  light  weights  sell  for 
hardly  more  than  fowls,  but  heavy  chick¬ 
ens  bring  23  to  25c.  Young  ducks  aro  1G 
to  20c.  Eastern  dressed  fowls  arc  22  to 
23c. :  and  chickens,  23  to  30c.  Dressed 
ducks  are  22c.  and  geese  25c.  A  few 
young  Western  turkeys  have  sold  dressed 
at  35c. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES  IN  GOOD  DEMAND; 

Frost  held  off  later  than  the  average  in 
Southern  New  England,  allowing  much 
late  planted  stuff  to  ripen.  Tomatoes  and 
Lima  bonus  have  been  coming  in  liberally 
at  tbe  end  of  the  season,  cansing  prices 
to  weaken.  At  one  time  good  Limas  were 
selling  as  low  as  75c.  per  bn.,  and  toma¬ 
toes  for  tbe  first  time  went  below  $1. 
Lima  beaus  arc  $1.50;  string,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  box;  beets,  $1.25;  carrots,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  celery.  .$1  to  $1.25;  corn.  $1  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers.  No.  1,  $4  to  $4.50; 
cauliflowers.  50  to  75c. ;  lettuce,  a  wide 
range  of  quality  ut  10c.  to  $1  per  box; 
Winter  squash.  $2  to  $2.50  per  bbl. ;  to¬ 
matoes,  ripe,  75e.  to  $1.50;  green,  GO  to 
75c. ;  white  turnips,  $1.25  per  box  :  yellow, 
$2.25  per  bag;  native  potatoes,  $1.25  per 
bu. ;  cabbage.  $1.50  per  bbl.;  red  cabbage, 
$1.75  per  box. 

FRUIT  DOING  BETTER. 

There  are  still  too  many  low  grade  Fall 
apples,  but  fancy  large,  bright  stock  is  in 
demand  at  a  general  range  of  $1  to  $2 
per  market  box  or  $2  (<i  $3.50  per  bbl. ; 
common  lots,  50  to  85c.  per  box.  Various 
minors  of  sales  of  Winter  apples  ft  or¬ 
chard  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  One 
dealer  said  a  grower  refused  his  offer  of 
GOe.  :t  box  for  No.  1  Baldwins  at  the  or¬ 
chard,  dealer  to  supply  boxes,  hut  this 
was  fairly  clear  fruit.  Most  orchards  are 
reported  having  much  dark,  spotted,  and 
scabby  fruit.  Export  business  is  quite 
active  and  nets  of  choice  Fall  apples  are 
reported  at  $1.75  to  $1.90  in  Boston. 
Winter  apples  are  beginning  to  he  sent 
across,  l’ears  arc  selling  better,  the  later 
kinds  showing  better  quality.  Sheldon 
and  several  standard  kinds  are  $1  to  $2 
per  box;  mostly  nearer  $1.  Native, 
peaches  are  75c.  to  $1  per  basket,  and 
New  York  peaches,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. 
Damson  plums.  25c.  per  8-lb.  basket. 
Barberries  are  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  New 
York  Concord  grapes  plentiful  at  10  to 
11c.  small  basket.  Native  jelly  Concords, 
$1.50  per  bu.,  and  wild  grapes,  $2.25  per 
bu.  Every  year  some  dealer  wants  to 
know  why  some*  growers  do  not  raise 
wild  grapes  instead  of  neglected  Con¬ 
cords.  Wild  grapes  generally  sell  con¬ 
siderably  the  higher.  Cranberries  are 
now  giving  a  bolter  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  Said  W,  Benjamin  &  Co.:  “The 
season  opened  poorly,  but  looks  better 
now.  They  rushed  in  a  lot  of  unripe, 
poorly  colored  fruit  and  the7  weather 
turned  hot,  the  price  was  forced  down  to 
$4.50  to  $5.  Now  the  quality  is  good 
and  the  weather  cooler.  Demand  has 
picked  tip  and  the  price  is  up  $1.  to  $5 
and  $5.50.  These  are  early  blacks.  The 
best  late  kinds  begin  about  November  1. 
There  are  no  New  Jersey  berries ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the 
West.  Most  things  are  against  us  this 
year.  The  berries  aro  late  and  some 
were  caught  by  early  and  late  frosts. 
Sugar  is  high  and  apples  plenty.  But 
we  think  the  public  will  buy  freely  around 
the  main  holiday  seasons  to  use  with 
their  poultry.  There  is  no  need  of  hurry 
to  ship  the  berries.” 

POTATO  MARKET  STRONG. 

Dealers  talk  confidently  of  the  potato 
outlook,  and  tho  price  has  been  gradually 
working  upward.  The  stock  offered  now 
seems  riper  and  fit  to  keep,  and  there  is 
considerable  buying  for  Winter  sale  and 
use.  The  price  for  best  stock  is  $2.50 
per  120-lb.  bag.  Receipts  here  have  been 
nearly  double  those  of  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  but  much  stock  has  been 
reshipped  to  other  markets.  Western 
buying  is  reported  Very  heavy,  and  so 
much  of  the  Maine  stock  has  been  called 
out  by  the  high  price  that  dealers  are 
wondering  where  the  usual  supply  will 
be  coming  from  later  in  the  season.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  Aroostook  crop  i.i  re¬ 
ported  already  moved,  the  tendency  being 
to  ship  rather  than  to  store,  and  Boston 
dealers  find  it  hard  to  make  contracts  for 
stock  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  date  for 
a  fixed  price.  The  general  opinion  leans 
toward  still  higher  prices.  G.  n.  F. 


R  U  R  A  L  N  E  W- Y  O  R  K  E  R 

Winter  Care  of  Bees  and  it- has  become  possible  for  tliem  to 

Will  you  tell  me  liow  to  feed  bees  in  SMt  pollen  from  some  of  the  earliest 
Winter?  I  bad  five  swarms  last  Winter  sources.  The  soft  maple  is  one  of  these, 
and  lost  two  of  them.  I  keep  them  in  As  warm  weather  approaches,  bees  in  a 
cellar.  JJo\y  shall  I  get.  them  started  t.e]|.u-  rend  to  become  uneasy,  and  they 
early  m  Spring  and  what  tune  put  them  ,  .  ,  ,  t  .... 

out  of  doors?  Do  you  think  it  is  better  *h,,uld  be  8lV‘‘u  some  attention  at  this 
to  keep  bees  in  cellar  or  outdoors  in  Win-  time  and  removed  from  the  cellar  in 
ter?  It  gets  2;>  or  MO  below  zero  here.  proper  season.  Bee-keepers  differ  as  to 

Corinth,  M.  Y.  tv.  it.  B.  the  comparative  merits  of  outdoor  and 

It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  feed  bees  cellar  wintering.  u.  B.  u. 

during  the  Winter  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If 
it  i*  seen  that  they  are  not  going  into 
Winter  quarters  with  sufficient  stores,  a 
matter  that  should  be  looked  after  before 
the  warm  Fall  weather  has  ceased,  they 
may  be  fed  up  by  giving  honey  or  sugar 
syrup.  Au  expert  may  be  successful  in 
opening  the  hive  during  the  Winter  and 
inserting  a  Comb  of  sealed  honey  if  he 
sees  that  stores  are  lacking  but  the  ama¬ 
teur.  at  least,  should  do  all  necessary 
feeding  before  cold  weather  has  set  in. 

Bees  may  be  set  out  of  doors  after  the 
weather  has  become  sufficiently  warm, 
the  exact  date  varying  with  the  season. 


1311 

explaining  how  he  came  to  help  the 
earlier  applicant  to  prepare  au  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  invention  the  notary  claims 
to  have  made. 

d.  S.  ,T.’s  inquiry  demonstrates  the  very 
common  fear  of  inventors  that  some  will 
steal  their  invention,  whereas  they  usu¬ 
ally  suffer  far  more  from  their  own  over¬ 
estimates  of  its  value  than  from  anybody’s 
effort  to  get  it  away  from  them.  In  40 
years’  experience  iu  connection  with  in¬ 
ventions  and  patents  I  have  known  of  but 
one  case  of  anyone  helping  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  patent  application  trying  to 
steal  the  invention  or  set  up  another  in¬ 
ventor  and  in  that  case  the  whole  idea 
and  effort  was  to  sell  out  the  bogus  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  real  inventor  because 
he  thought  it  so  valuable.  The  scheme 
failed  and  the  schemer  got  a  penitentiary 
sentence.  If  inventors  were  one-half  as 
suspicious  of  those  who  seek  fees  of  them 
as  they  are  of  their  invention  being  sto¬ 
len  they  as  a  class  would  save  thousands 
every  year.  B.  N.  m. 


Frank  of  Peach  Hill 


The  Inventor’s  Troubles 

* 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  S.  .T., 
page  1051,  as  to  what  is  to  prevent  a 
notary  public  from  applying  for  a  pateut 
on  an  invention,  the  oath  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  fm*  which  lie  had  administered,  I 
would  add  that  if  applicant  files  the  ap¬ 
plication  as  soon  as  he  executes  it — as  he 
should — it  would  naturally  be  earlier  iu 
the  office  than  any  which  the  notary  could 
prepare  in  imitation  thereof,  which  would 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  notary, 
who  would  tln  n  be  under  the  necessity  of 


20%  Extra  Value 

Due  to  Factory  Effict-  icy 


26  Extra  Features 
73  New  Conceptions 


MID -YEA  I 
MODE!, 


Due  to  John  W.  Bate,  the  Efficiency  Engineer 


We  intend  that  the  Mitchell  shall  offer  20 
per  cent  greater  value  than  a  like  price  can  buy 
elsewhere. 

We  save  at  least  that  in  this  factory.  It  was 
built  and  equipped  by  John  W.  Bate  to  minimize 
every  cost.  It  has  reduced  our  making  cost  one- 
half.  It  has  given  us  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent, 
we  believe,  under  any  rival  Six. 


That’s  forty  years  of  ordinary  service.  Seven  of 
them  have  averaged  about  175,000  miles  each. 

See  what  Mr.  Bate’s  genius  has  done  for  the 
Mitchell.  His  improvements  number  more  than 
700.  See  what  his  efficiency  gives  you  in  extra 
values.  A  half-hour  spent  with  a  Mitchell  dealer 
w’ill  win  you  to  Bate-built  cars. 

A  Many -Year  Decision 

The  decision  you  make  on  a  fine  car  now  will 
affect  yon  for  many  years.  If  you  get  the  right 
car,  you  may  never  need  to  buy  another.  If  you 
buy  the  wrong  car  you  are  likely  to  change 
before  long. 

Don’t  judge  by  demonstrations  only.  All  new 
cars  run  well.  Go  into  the  hidden  facts.  Get 
the  records  on  endurance.  Above  all  else,  judge 
by  the  man  who  builds  it. 

Go  deep  enough,  and  you  are  bound  to  choose 
the  Mitchell.  Many  noted  engineers  have  done 
so  in  buying  cars  for  themselves.  Your  Mitchell 
dealer  will  show  you  a  list  of  them. 

You  will  get  in  addition  the  most  complete 
car  that’s  built.  In  the  Mid-Year  Mitchell  you 
will  get  73  new  conceptions.  Our  designers  ex¬ 
amined  257  of  this  year’s 
before  completing 


90%  In  the  Chassis 


About  90  per  cent  of  this  extra  value  goes 
into  this  Bate-built  chassis.  It  goes  largely  into 
extra  strength.  There  are  440  parts  which  are 
drop-forged  or  steel-stamped  —  three  times  as 
strong  as  castings. 

The  major  strains  are  met  by  Chrome -Vana¬ 
dium  steel,  costing  up  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
To  every  part  is  given  at  least  50  per  cent  over¬ 
strength.  The  rear  springs  are  Bate  cantilevers, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  broken. 

We  include  a  power  tire  pump,  an  extra-cost 
carburetor,  a  ball-bearing  steering  gear,  an  easy 
type  of  control. 

There  are  in  this  car  26  extra  features  which 
other  cars  omit.  And  those  extras  will  cost  us 
about  $2,000,000  on  this  sea¬ 
son’s  output  alone.  |  ~~~ 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 

For  5 -Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  S35  Extra 
Equipped  with  Demountable  Top  Only, $300  Extra 
High-speed  economical  Six— 48  horsepower — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  26  extra  features. 


Aims  at  200,000 
Miles 


Mr.  Bate  has  aimed  at  a 
lifetime  car.  Two  of  his 
Mitchells  have  already  run 
over  200,000  miles  each. 
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mentp.  Some  one  will  cay  that  I  am 
making  money-caving  the  chief  end  of 
life.  Not  so.  Money  may  heroine  a 
curse  or  a  blessing  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  It  seems  to  me  that  unto  every 
man  is  given  the  chance  to  acquire  com¬ 
petence  and  home  if  he  can  learn  to  mas¬ 
ter  himself  and  save.  I  think  that  it  is 
his  first  duty  to  society  and  to  his  family 
to  learn  to  do  this  by  trimming  down  his 
habits  so  as  to  get  inside  bis  income. 
You  cannot  make  the  hoy  think  so  while, 
the  struggle  is  on,  but  the  meanest  thing 
you  can  do  for  him  is  to  carry  him  when 
he  most  needs  to  walk  alone. 

Happy  Days. — "We  have  had  the  most 
beautiful  Fall  weather  ever  known  in 
this  country.  Summer  was  wet  and  cold. 
In  late  July  the  rain  stopped  and  dry 
weather  Set  in.  There  have  been  show¬ 
ers  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  to 
clear  the  .air,  but  for  the  most  part  Sep¬ 
tember  was  one  long  glorious  sunny  day. 
From  the  top  of  our  bill  we  can  see  the 
“sky  line”  of  New  York,  and  for  miles 
around  the  country  goes  rolling  off  in 
hill  and  valley.  At  times  I  have  rather 
envied  some  of  these  farmers  who  have 
level  fields  or  long  stretches  of  gently 
rolling  land.  What  potatoes  we  could 
raise  on  such  land !  Yet  when  I  look 
off  from  our  rough  hills  and  see  the  ap¬ 
ples  coloring  in  the  sun  this  tough  old 
“scenery”  looks  pretty  good  after  all. 
I  never  saw  the  fruit  develop  as  it  has 
this  year.  There,  came  a  shower  last 
week  with  sun  and  wind  following  it. 
The  Spys  and  Muttons  hung  on  the  trees 
glistening  as  though  some  one  had  come 
along  with  a  cloth  and  polished  them  by 
hand.  These  are  great  days  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  too.  They  rim  about  in  the  sun  and 
air,  eat  their  weight  in  fruit,  do  their 
work  and  playing  and  grow  on  as  they 
should — healthy  aud  happy  little  animals. 
School  is  behind  this  year  as  the  plague 
of  infantile  paralysis  is  still  plaguing. 

The  Farm. — We  began  cutting  corn  on 
Sept.  JO.  We  should  have  started  earlier, 
but  the  job  of  picking  the  Fall  apples 
was  larger  than  we  looked  for.  On  an 
average  of  15  years  the  first  really  ser¬ 
ious  frost  has  hit  us  on  October  8.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  jump  in  order  to  get 
this  year’s  corn  cut  before  that  date. 
The  crop  is  fair.  We  grow  a  fiiut  va¬ 
riety  entirely,  as  we  need  the  fodder  and 
have  no  silo.  This  Hint  makes  a  slender 
stalk,  well  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
ears,  while  small,  give  a  fine  quality  of 
hard  corn.  All  our  corn  is  grown  as  a 
side  crop  between  the  rows  of  young  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  so  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
yields  or  cost.  We  figure  that  such  corn 
pays  practically  all  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  orchard  except  the  spraying. 
The  cover  crops  of  rye  and  clover  seeded 
in  the  corn,  with  lime,  and  some  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  hill,  take  care  of  the  corn  and 
the  young  trees.  This  corn  will  he  put  in 
shocks  and  loft  to  cure  in  the  field.  Later 
these  shocks  will  be  hauled  to  the  barn, 
husked  under  cover  if  possible,  and  fed 
to  the  stock  through  late  Fall  aud  Win¬ 
ter.  I  think  the  greatest  trouble  with 
feeding  dry  corn  fodder  is  that  farmers 
wait  too  long  before  feeding  it  out.  I 
should  begin  in  November,  when  the  fod¬ 
der  is  best,  and  thus  save  the  hay  for 
late  Winter  and  Spring.  .  .  .  Our 

Fall  apples  are  going  off  well.  They  are 
sold  mostly  in  peach  baskets,  and  we  get 
GO  cents  for  good  fruit.  In  our  system 
of  low-headed  trees  aud  mulch  around 
them  the  best  of  the  windfalls  are  as 
good  as  any.  There  is  great  demand  for 
McIntosh.  When  people  get  one  taste  of 
this  fine  apple  they  always  want  more, 
and  we  cannot  fill  all  our  orders.  The 
Fall  fruit  pays  us  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  this  year — in  fact  all  good  fruit 
brings  high  prices.  .  .  .  We  have  a 

small  block  of  Bray's  Rareripe  peaches 
left  out  on  a  good-sized  orchard  which 
mostly  gave  up  several  years  ago.  These 
trees  came  to  the  front  with  a  great 
showing  this  year  and  early  in  October 
this  beautiful  white  peach  was  at  its  best. 
I  seldom  hear  this  variety  mentioned  now. 
It  has  faults,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  but 
when  conditions  combine  to  give  it  a 
chance  it  comes  over.  Who  can  tell  me 
about  the  J.  II.  Hale  peach  from  ex¬ 
perience?  Our  trees  bloomed  this  year, 
but  did  not  mature  a  single  fruit.  I 
want  to  know  just  how  it  compares  with 
Elberta  under  general  culture ! 

A  Groaning  Windmill. — I  have  a 
windmill  furnishing  water  for  domestic 
use.  The  mill  is  about  400  feet  away 
from  the  tank,  located  on  n  hill  about  ”5 
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started  it  produced  a  disagreeable  knock¬ 
ing  sound  at  the  closing  of  the  check 
valve,  but  lately  it  is  making  a  hideous 
groaning,  moaning,  indescribable  noise 
that  makes  one  weary  to  listen  to.  At 
the  well  we  hear  no  noise  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Gan  some  one  give  cause  or 
remedy?  n»  n.  B. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  me.  When  my 
windmill  and  water  system  become  dis¬ 
couraged  they  quit  working  and  do  not  go 
ou  groaning  in  this  way.  At  any  rate 
the  groaning  would  not  annoy  me  per¬ 
sonally.  but  might  get  on  the  nerves  of 
those  who  have  good  ears.  I  must  turn 
this  over  to  those  who  hear  the  groans 
and  understand  their  meaniug.  Can  auy- 
one  read  such  language?  H.  w.  c. 

Cow  Peas  in  Maryland 

now  would  cow  peas  and  sorghum 
mixed  do  for  horse  feed?  How  should  I 
prepare  ground  now  growing  in  cow 
peas  for  early  cabbage  next  Spring? 
Ilow  would  it  do  to  lime  the  ground  after 
plowing  cow  peas  down?  When  would 
be  the  best,  time  to  plow  cow  peas,  while 
green,  or  after  drying  off?  E.  B.  U. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Tt  does  not  seem  generally  known  that 
cow  peas  are.  an  excellent,  feed  for  horses 
during  the  Winter  months.  Such  is  the 
case,  however,  and  little  grain  feeding  is 
needed  in  addition  while  they  are  idle 
to  keep  them  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Sorghum  with  cow  peas  as  hay  where  the 
usual  proportion  in  seeding  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  main¬ 
tenance  feed. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  have  cow 
peas  is  to  he  used  for  cabbage  next 
Spring  I  would  advise  you  simply  to  let 
the  peas  lie  ou  the  ground  instead  of 
turning  them  in  this  Fall.  Flowing  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  green  growth  of  cow  peas 
is  not  the  easiest  of  jobs,  aud  should  be 
generally  followed  with  a  dressing  of 
lime.  Where  cabbage  is  to  be  grown,  an 
application  of  lime  would  be  undesirable 
and  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  dead  vines  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  plowing  the  land  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  Little  or  no  fertility 
will  be  lost,  and  the  soil  will  gain  the 
fertility  without  the  danger  attending 
the  plowing  in  of  green  cow  peas  with¬ 
out  an  application  of  lime.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  getting  in  touch  with  the  County 
Demonstration  Agent  for  your  county, 
John  McGill,  Jr.,  Cumberland.  Hie  is 
a  practical  man  aud  has  proven  a  good 
adviser  to  the  farmers  of  Alleghany 
County  in  agricultural  matters.  K.  B. 


Saving. — One  of  our  boys  is  in  the  far 
Southwest,  working  up  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  surveying  party.  He  went 
to  that  country  to  let  the  dry  air  heal  a 
threatening  spot,  and  part  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  live  outdoors  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  got  his  month’s  pay  not  long 
ago,  and  was  startled  to  see  how  little 
there  would  be  left  after  bis  accounts 
were  squared.  “Why,”  he  writes,  ‘  it 
seems  as  if  I  cannot  save  money.  It 
just  goes,  and  I  have  hard  work  to  tell 
where.”  This  will  he  read  by  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  been  up  against  the 
same  thing  in  their  struggle  to  gel  ahead 
and  save  a  foundation  for  home  and  com¬ 
petence.  They  will  agree  with  me  that 
saving  the  first  $100  out  of  hoy  s  wages 


Even  Under 
the  Blows  of  a 

/  Hammer 

£/ 

You  can't  bully  an 
Iver  Johnson  Revolver! 
Only  one  thing  under  the  sun 
can  fire  an  Iver  Johnson  Re¬ 
volver —  that  is  a  purposeful 
pull  on  the  trigger. 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  and  Cycles 
are  both  needed  and  appreciated  in 
farm  homes. 

Tver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Re¬ 
volvers  arc  made  in  Hammer  and 
HammerleSa  models  with  Regular. 

Perfect”  Rubber  and  "Western” 
Walnut  grips.  Jo.  to  $3. 

Ivor  Johnson  Bicycles  are  the 
Strongest,  fastest  and  finest  bicy¬ 
cles  made.  Racing,  Cushion  F rame. 
Truss  Frame  Roadsters  and 
“Mobicycle"  models.  Prices  $35. 
to  $55.  Juveniles  $20.  to  $25.  i 

Valuable  80 -Page  Book  M 
Sent  FREE  M 

Tells  how  to  get  one  hundred 
cen  t  s'  wort  h  of  satisfaction  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  Re¬ 
volvers,  Shotguns,  Bicycles  and 
Motorcycles. 

her  Johnson’s  Arms 
v  f£'  &  Cycle  Works  /'nhf 

308  River  Street  M  f 
,  Fitchburg,  Mass,  u 

8#  Chambers  SI. 

iir  717  Market  SI.  f 

San  Francisco 


a  little  below  bis  income  be  will  never 
be  a  full  man.  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
eases  whore  a  man  is  forced  to  provide 
for  others,  or  where  extraordinary  bur¬ 
dens  are  laid  upon  him,  but  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  average  healthy  young  person 
as  I  find  him — usually  with  only  himself 
to  provide  for.  If  such  a  man  cannot  get 
ahead,  save  a  little  at  a  time  and  be¬ 
come  independent,  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  him,  because  his  desires  are  stronger 
than  he  is. 

now  Do  It? — Some  do  it  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another.  As  a  rule  the  hoy 
who  is  given  “pocket  money”  or  an  "al¬ 
lowance”  will  rarely  learn  to  save.  Why 
should  he?  The  money  which  he  spends 
does  not  represent  his  own  labor.  nnd 
how  can  thought  or  act  bUcom”  noalthy 
except  through  labor?  We  have  just  been 
re-reading  “Henry  Esmond,”  by  Thack¬ 
eray.  What  a  se<-  or  lazy,  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  parasites  were  developed  through  the 
infernal  system  of  bringing  up  boys  with¬ 
out  labor,  aud  the  inability  to  see  the 
shame  of  being  supported  by  women  rel¬ 
atives  or  political  jobs !  I  see  plenty  of 
young  people  headed  for  the  same  useless 
and  ignoble  life  through  their  inability  to 
master  themselves  and  save.  They  are 
always  going  to  begin  doing  it  next  year, 
when  they  expect  a  little  better  income, 
but  “next  year”  never  comes  until  too 
late.  I  should  say  that  most  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  comes,  all  the  way  from  the  hired 
man  to  the  banker’s  clerk,  in  trying  to 
imitate  some  $50  swell  on  a  $5  income. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  charge  uphill  against  a  fort  while 
the  band  is  playing  and  the  guns  are 
pounding,  but  there  may  be  far  more 
manhood  in  refusing  to  pay  $2  for  a  fine 
shirt  when  you  can  only  afford  00  cents ! 

Getting  A  Start. — Our  children  have 
such  money  as  they  can  earn,  and  I  see 
that  jobs  are  given  them.  They  have 
six  good  apple  trees,  and  pick  and  sell 
the  fruit  themselves.  They  have  a  Straw¬ 
berry  plant  trade  and  are  interested  in 
several  little  lines  of  business.  Their 
money  goes  into  a  savings  bank.  I  shall 
now  encourage  them  to  take  a  few  shares 
in  the  local  building  and  loan  association, 
as  I  think  that  a  good  investment.  As 
they  get  older  I  shall  try  to  get  them  to 
put  some  of  their  money  at  work  with 
their  own  wits.  For  example,  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  poultry,  live  or 
dressed,  in  our  market.  By  watching 
our  chance  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  a 
small  lot  of  birds  in  New  York  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  We  can  feed  them  up 
for  two  weeks  or  so,  put  some  fat  ou 
them,  and  then  learn  how  to  dress  and 
sell  them  right.  Later  I  think  we  can 
do  something  of  the  sort  with  sheep. 
Later  I  shall  advise  the  boys,  and  the 
girls  too,  to  take  out  a  small  life  in¬ 
surance  as  an  investment.  My  belief 
that  when  young  people  become  interested 
in  such  things,  they  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cutting  out  the  extras  and  lux¬ 
uries  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  pay- 
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BENNETT  BARGAINS 
SAVE  YOU  15  TO  50% 


REMEMBER  when  you  buy  of  Bennett  you  are  not  only 
buying  in  the  largest  lumber  market  of  the  world — but 
you  are  also  getting  new,  selected  first-class  building 
materials.  We  do  not  deal  in  wreckage,  seconds  or  job  lots. 

Being  first  hands  and  dealers  in  enormous  quantities,  we 
can  well  afford  to  sell  by  mail  at  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  Bennett  materials  for 
Fall  use.  Our  stock  is  the  largest — our  service  prompt — 
and  our  goods  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 


Moulding* — Largest  stock  in  the  heart  of  lumber 
mart,  quality  and  prices  unequalled. 

Bust-  M old — Size  %  x  Ui  in.  per  100  lineal  ft.  *  an 
Yellow  Blue . tV\J 

o*it . 1.80 

Cnrpet  Strlp-Sizo  in.  per  100  lineal 

ft.  Yellow  Biue .  . 

Oak . .85 

Window  nod  Door  Trim — Styl*  "A”  cas¬ 
ing.  Size  is-jij  x  3%  in.  per  100  lineal  ft.  |  nc 
Yellow  Pino..;. . .  *  »» 

0ak--- . 2.85 

Backbond— SizelK  xl%in.  per  100  lineal  ft.  l  OC 

YelloW  Bine .  *•"«* 

.  1.75 

Stool— Size  in.  per  100  lineal  ft.  q  ftft 

Yellow  Bine . .  O.UU 

0ttk . 4.25 

Send  for  complete  catalog  showing  tohoio  line ,  well  illustrated 

You  need  the  big  Bennett  Price  Regulator  Catalog 

Full  of  wonderful  values  and  clearly  illustrating  everything 
necessary  to  build  a  frame  structure  from  cellar  to  loot. 

■  RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  be. 

I  Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 

•  2  Thompson  St..  N.  Tona wanda.  New  York 


Our  doors  ore  guaranteed  as  to  quality,  linisli.  and 
against  warping.  Complete  line  in  Oak,  Birch.  Fir 
or  Yellow  Bine. 

Nn.  20ft.  A  handsome  yellow  pine  n_*  fr-i  oft 
0  cross  door,  Ift,  in.  thick.  Sl-OxO-O.  Bargain,  l.oU 

Other  sizes  and  styles  at  equally  low  prices. 


Qu&litv  is  especially  important  in  a  window— it  must 
be  really  good  or  it  will  spoil  the  whole  house.  Our 
windows  are  guaranteed  to  be  right  in  both  quality 
and  price. 

So.  120.  A  flue  four-light  window  ready  glazed, 

$'!£r*nd low*r ,si“ Only  $1 .05 


SEND  US  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

■  Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  loe. 

I  2  Thompton  St..  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

J  Send  me  at  once  your  FREE  Price  -Regulator 

■  Catalog.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
I  items  checked. 

■  (  )  Lumber  (  )  Frames  (  )  Interior  Finish 

■  <  )  Lath  (  )  Doors  (  )  Wallboard 

•  (  )  8hlnglea  (  )  Windows  (  )  Paint 

I  (  )  Roofing  (  )  Clapboards 
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LUMBER  MARL> 


Vk  kit  Vx.&v-tf 
41  Dwtcwtcr  of 
th«  C.n..t#  at 
Ivitnbrr  Yard 
d  Lha  WorfeL 
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LIGHT-  STRONG  -BIG  CAPACITY 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


turn  red,  when  all  the  sap  has  left  the 
stalks,  and  select  the  best  type  of  seed 
plant.  Cut  these  stalks  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  a  short-handled  sharp 
hoe.  rut  the  cut.  stalks  in  heaps  and 
later  collect  in  a  cart,  or  tight-floored 
wagon.  Take  to  tarn,  shed  or  cover  of 
some  sort  and  thrash  the  berries  out 
with  a  Hail  or  six-tined  forks.  Remove 
all  the  brush,  stalks,  etc.,  and  bag  the 
berries  and  what  leaves  or  small  parts 
of  1  he  stalk  remain.  We  use  a  large 
trough,  fill  half  full  of  the  berries,  etc., 
and  add  water  enough  to  cover.  We  use 
a  block  of  wood  to  crush  and  rub  the 
mass  in  the  trough,  a  block  12  i rid  es 
square  aud  IS  inches  long  of  hard  pine 
or  spruce.  Nail  a  piece  of  broomstick  on 
one  end  for  handles  and  twist  and  rub 
tire  berries  out  under  water.  Turn  the 
stuff  several  times  and  rise  the  block  till 
all  berries  are  mashed  and  the  pulp 
floats.  Then  stir  and  fill  the  trough  with 
water,  flnat'ng  off  all  the  debris.  The 
seed  will  sink  and  should  be  washed  and 
rinsed  until  dean  of  sticks  and  dirt. 
Pour  the  seed  out  of  the  trough  into  a 
pail  and  by  using  a  sieve  or  strainer  the 
seed  will  become  dean.  Put  the  seed  on 
some  dry  gunny  bags  in  the  sun,  chang¬ 
ing  to  dry  bags  several  times.  When 
quite  dry  place  near  a  furnace  or  some 
place  where  the  seed  can  he  stirred  and 
more  thoroughly  dried.  I)o  not  hag  un¬ 
til  you  are  sure  it  is  dry.  By  this 
method  the  seed  will  germinate  well  and 
looks  bright  and  fresh.  c.  w.  I’UKSCOTT. 

Massachusetts. 
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Hay  Fever  and  Its  Prevention 

Reprint  No.  349,  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports,  is  issued  under  the  above 
title  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  The  author  of  this  bul¬ 
letin  is  Dr.  W.  Scheppcgrdl,  president  of 
the  American  Ilay-fever  Prevention  As¬ 
sociation,  whose  activities  in  the  reforms 
involved  are  already  widely  known. 

The  symptoms  of  hay  fever  are  well 
known,  and  its  development  about  the 
time  of  hay  harvest  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
disease.  It  was  not  until  about  1870 
that  the  relationship  of  pollen  to  the 


With  Running  Water  in  Y  our  Home 

A  good  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.  Bring  health,  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.  Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 
and  lawn.  Goulds  Water  Systems  have 

Sfor  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 

t*  experience.  You  can  draw  plenty 
ing,  stream  or  well  with  one  of  , 

JLD5PUMPC 

l  EVERY  SSKYICeO 
e  Book.  “Water  Supply  for  the 
le”  fully  explains  how  you  can 
iplete  water  system  in  house  i 
Wo  will  help  you  select  the  / 
pmesiL  Send  today  for  this  / 
rebook, free.  WriteDept.  R,/  I 

Goulds  Ml g.  Co.  / 1 
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branches:  Rtf 
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NEIGHBORS 
TOGETHER- 
DO  YOUR 
OWN 

THRESHING 


W  A  SMALL 
PRICE 
FOR  BIG 
RESULTS 
Quick  and 
Sure  in  Actio:  j 


Exterminating  Chickweed 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  information 
as  to  how  to  exterminate  chickweed.  I 
know  of  but  one  method  which  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  found  very  effective.  Turn 
your  garden  or  lawn  into  a  chicken  yard 
for  one  year.  Also 'for  quack  grass.  You 
mention  mullein,  but  I  found  turning  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  the  affected  field  will 
entirely  exterminate  it  "root  and 
branch.”  ,t.  c\ 

Rhode  Island. 


Common  Ragweed,  Ambrosia  Artemisaefolia 


disease  was  established.  For  a  long  time 
the  particular  pollens  causing  the  dis¬ 
ease  were  not  identified ;  goldenrod,  con¬ 
spicuous  and  plentiful,  was  suspected, 
while  the  inconspicuous  ragweed  was  ig¬ 
nored.  While  the  pollen  of  the  golden- 
rod  is  toxic  to  susceptible  persons,  it  is 
not  abundant,  is  dislodged  with  difficulty, 
and  borne  by  wind  only  to  a  slight  de¬ 
gree.  The  goldenrod.  therefore  is  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  minor  offender. 

The  characteristics  of  hay-fever  weeds 
arc  that  they  must  ho  wind-pollinated, 
very  numerous,  and  having  inconspicu¬ 
ous  flowers  that  form  great  quantities  of 
pollen.  The  following  list  is  given  of 
characteristic  hay-fever  weeds:  Common 
ragweed  or  Roman  wormwood,  giant  rag¬ 
weed,  'Western  ragweed,  false  wormwood, 
marsh  elder,  Western  elder,  thorny  amar¬ 
anth.  cocklebur,  false  ragweed,  yellow 
dock.  Many  grasses  are  also  lmy-fever 
plants,  and  as  they  begin  to  pollinate  in 
May  they  are  often  responsible  for  hay- 
fever  commencing  at  that  time.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  the  ragweeds  are  not  found, 
grasses  are  the  usual  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Hay-fever  is  common  in  children,  but 
is-  usually  treated  as  a  cold.  Barents 
should  notice  this,  and  avoid  exposure  to 
noxious  weeds  where  the  child  is  suscep¬ 
tible.  The  daisy  fleabaue  (Erigeron 
strigosus)  produces  irritating  pollen,  and 
is  very  likely  to  be  picked  as  a  daisy. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  inhale 
flowers  under  suspicion,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  ti  e  danger  of  an  attack  of  bay 
fever,  but  also  because  such  an  attack  in¬ 
creases  a  child’s  susceptibility  to  bay- 
fever  pollens. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  very  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  of  hay-fever,  and  its 
prevention,  by  eradicating  tin*  liay-fevcr 
weeds  is  earnestly  needed.  Laws 
against  noxious  weeds  have  not  recog¬ 
nized  the  hay-fever  weeds  from  a  health 
standpoint,  though  many  of  the  less  active 
among  them  are  under  the  ban.  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  a  drastic  city  ordinance  against 
such  weeds.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
weed  laws  existent  in  the  various  States 
he  amended  to  iucludo  the  liay-fever 
weeds.  It  is  also  necessary  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  general  need  of  such 
legislation,  not  only  from  an  agricultural 
hut  also  from  a  sanitary  aud  economic 
standpoint.  Such  education,  aided  by 
legislation,  should  renfove  hay-fever  from 
the  list  of  common  diseases. 


ve  been  trial 


in  the  ,5  years  we]ve  been  making  Threshers,  alimir  machine; 
have  been  long  lived.  The  cost  of  running  Grays  is  inuct 
lower  than  that  of  other  makes.  Made  in  many  sir  es  for  thresh 
ermen  or  for  farmers’ own  use,  Write  for  our  free  Catalog 
and  read  what  other  farmers  say  about  them 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS.  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT, 


Threshers,  Horse 

Powers.  Saw  Machines 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


CARUSO 


MELBA 


The  world’s 
greatest  artists 
true  to  Me! 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $2C0 

Mahogany  or  oak 

The  ariir.t3  you  want  to  hear  in  your  home  are  the  noted  singers  and 
musicians  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  music-loving-  public;  who  by 
reason  of  their  exceptional  brilliance  are  universally  recognized  as  the 
world’s  greatest  artists. 

Their  performances  in  your  home  are  all  due  to  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  one  instrument — the  Victrola.  The  artists  themselves 
have  chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  only  instrument  capable  of  bringing- 
their  superb  art  into  the  home  in  all  its  natural  beauty.  That  is  why 
they  make  Y  ietor  Records  exclusively. 

Any  ^  ictor  dealer  will  pladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas 
$10  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  R!achine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfac- 
™  torily  played  only  with  Victor  I.'eedlem  or  Tangs- tone  Stylus  on 

J  rWgBMmi  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  oa 

Htf&r  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

jSSjjfc  New  Victor  Records  demonstrated,  at 

/  jSSSJHv  ?  'A  all  dealers  on  the  IqI.i  of  each  month 

■H  B  jfe  w||k]  To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  trademark.  "His 

ifVM  ME  j  Master's  Voice.”  It  is  on  every  Victrola  and  every  Victor  Record. 

■T  Jgj  jjpjk  Jojaw  It  is  the  identifying  label  on  all  genuine  Victrolas  and  Vio.or  Records. 


GLUCK 


<1.  U.UiHKlN 


MACK. 


Harvesting  and  Curing  Asparagus  Seed 

How  is  asparagus  seed  gathered  and 
hulled?  c.  ,T 

Alto  Pass,  Ill. 

To  harvest  asparagus  seed  go  through 
tho  beds  in  the  Fall,  after  the  berries 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  thte  paper  Is  backed  by  (i  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure.  w«  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  winding  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advert Isenmuits  in  our  ooblinns.  and  any 
such  swindler  will  l>e  publicly  exposed.  We.  am  also  often  called  upon 
to  ail  Inst  diflVivnr-M  or  mistake;:  between  qtlr  nubseiiburs  ami  honest., 
responsible  houses,  whether  ndvcrtisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use,  our  good 
office*  to  this  end,  Ini  such  cases  should  not  be  eonfiisrd  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wn  pnorect  «tib«cribcr*  against,  rogues,  but.  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  <l«  Ut>  of  bone*i.  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  till*  com  plaint  must  be  sn . 1  to  uk  wit, bin  one  month  of  thu  time  of 
the  trauBaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Riral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  tile  advertiser. 


THERE  is  one  thing  about  The  R.  X.-Y.  which 
all  will  admit.  We  have  never  promised  or  ad¬ 
vocated  ahy  get-rich-quick  scheme  for  improving 
farm  conditions.  The  troubles  which  have  produced 
the  35-cent  dollar  have  been  growing  for  years.  They 
are  like  had  habits  or  wrong  ways  of  doing  tilings. 
Nothing  cau  get  rid  of  them  in  a  day.  and  no  one 
can  end  them  for  us.  We  have  got  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  If  We  go  to  the  government  or  the  politi¬ 
cians  to  do  the  work  for  us  we  must  pay  so  much 
for  the  service  that  there  will  he  little  left.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  preaches  the  doctrine  of  self-help.  The  State 
may  well  provide  the  organization  or  the  machine, 
but  we  must  run  it  ourselves  if  we  expect  to  make 
it  go.  Science,  good  business  judgment  and  hard 
work  are  all  necessary,  but  still  there  must,  he  man¬ 
hood  and  self-denying  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers  if  any  pernmuent,  improvement  is  to  be  worked 
out.  We  shall  not  be  much  of  anything  except 
freight  payers  until  we  learn  to  he  fighters,  and  are 
willing  to  take  knocks  when  they  come  our  way. 

* 

LAST  week  alone  we  had  more  than  20  anony¬ 
mous  letters  from  people  who  ask  more  or  less 
important  questions.  Some  had  no  signature  at  all, 
others  were  signed  “A  Sub.,”  “Reader.”  or  some 
initial.  Several  of  these  letters  contained  rather 
peremptory  orders  to  auswer  in  the  “next  issue.” 
As  a  rule  these  questions  wore  uot  of  public  im¬ 
portance,  though  no  doubt  they  meant  much  to  these 
individuals.  We  could  hardly  give  space  to  such 
private  matters — but  what  can  we  do  when  people 
refuse  to  sign  their  names?  The  usual  rule  is  to 
pay  no  attention  to  questions  unless  the  writer  will 
stand  behind  them,  hut  we  do  not  like  to  treat,  our 
people  in  that  way  if  it  can  he  avoided.  We  cannot 
understand  why  any  reader  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  should 
dodge  his  identity  in  this  way.  We  have  had  several 
cases  where  people  wrote  these  unsigned  letters. 
As  they  received  no  answer  they  went  out  to  say  that 
they  were  neglected.  One  such  man  called  us  a 
“silk  stocking!”  We  just  produced  his  unsigned 
letter.  We  had  him,  and  he  was  something  of  a 
“sport,”  for  he  put  the  money  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  right  up.  Sign  your  letters ! 

* 

COMPLAINTS  regarding  the  smashing  of  eggs  by 
the  express  companies  keep  coming  in.  We 
have  a  list  of  people  who  are  being  ruined  by  these 
breakages.  They  cannot  deliver  eggs  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  thus  lose  their  private  customers.  As  they 
are  situated  this  means  ruin,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
sell  eggs  at  the  low  wholesale  price  and  live.  The 
treatment  of  these  express  companies  means  busi¬ 
ness  ruin  and  the  victims  have  no  redress.  We  have 
shown  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  power  over  these  carriers  except  to  regulate 
rates.  They  may  smash  and  break  packages  as  they 
please  without  restraint.  The  shipper  may  collect 
damages  after  a  long  struggle,  but  this  is  only  part 
compensation.  We  can  see  no  relief  except  through 
a  new  law  which  will  give  the  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  the  power  to  compel  the  express  companies  to 
give  fair  treatment,  and  to  punish  them  if  they 
continue  to  smash  and  break.  The  only  way  to  get 
such  a  law  is  to  keep  on  talking  about  it  until  it 
becomes  a  part  of  popular  thought.  Our  people  have 
now  seen  us  take  up  many  things  of  this  sort,  and 
keep  at  them  until  they  became  a  part  of  public 
necessity.  We  want  your  help  on  this  one. 

* 

IN  former  years  there  were  a  good  many  reports 
of  “Death  in  the  silo.”  Then  would  follow  long 
stories  of  men  who  went  into  the  silo,  usually  in  the 
morning  before  work  began,  and  fell  dead !  From 
these  stories  arguments  were  made  to  show  that 
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silage  was  a  deadly  poison  to  man  and  beast!  In 
one  case  such  a  story  was  used  to  discredit  a  new 
kind  of  silo.  There  have  been  very  few  of  these 
stories  this  season,  and  the  truth  makes  them  clear. 
Among  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  silo  fill¬ 
ing  is  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When 
this  becomes  concentrated  enough  it  is  fatal  to  life. 
It  is  heavier  than  air,  thus  when  formed  in  a  tight 
silo  it  falls  to  the  bottom  until  it  forces  out  the  air 
much  as  water  poured  into  a  bottle  would  do.  The 
same  thing  often  occurs  in  a  deep,  unused  well.  Let 
a  man  go  down  into  such  a  silo  or  into  the  well  and 
he  would  he  overcome.  Stai;t  the  blower  into  the 
silo  for  a  few  moments  and  air  is  mixed  in  so  that 
the  carbonic  acid  is  not  dangerous.  Take  a  long 
pole  or  a  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  rope  and  stir  up  the 
air  in  the  well  and  it  would  he  safe  to  go  down. 
Usually  the  side  doors  in  the  silo  let  the  gas  drain 
off.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  danger.  Refore  go¬ 
ing  into  a  deep  silo  drop  down  a  lighted  lantern  at 
the  end  of  a  rope.  If  the  light  goes  out — keep  out 
until  the  air  has  been  stirred  up.  If  the  light  keeps 
burning  it  is  safe  to  go  down.  A  silo  which  per¬ 
mitted  this  gas  to  accumulate  would  most,  likely  he 
a  good  one,  since  it  would  prove  to  he  airtight,  and 
that  is  what  you  want  in  a  silo  wall. 

* 

A  Memorable  Week  in  Dairying 

NEVER  since  the  first  cow  was  milked  on  a  New 
York  hillside  has  there  been  a  week  so  crowd¬ 
ed  with  dairy  history  as  the  first  week  in  October. 
1916.  The  dairymen  had  stated  what  they  would 
sell  milk  for.  It  was  a  fair  price  and  in  making  it 
the  dairymen  did  just  what  the  handlers  of  every 
other  public  necessity  would  do.  Fanners  have  long 
been  told  “The  price  is  so  much — you  map  tape  it 
or  leave  it."  After  long  years  of  listening  to  that 
dictum  they  decided  to  try  a  little  of  it  themselves. 
There  were  lively  times  all  through  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts,  hue  the  fight,  came  to  a  white  heat  in  this 
city,  where  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  Commission¬ 
er  Dillon  met  the  big  milk  distributors.  The  fight, 
came  at  an  unfortunate  time  in  oue  way.  There  had 
been  a  long  succession  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles, 
and  city  people  had  become  tired  of  such  things. 
The  distributors  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  by 
arousing  public  sentiment,  against  the  farmers.  The 
Borden’s  Company  must  have  spent  the  price  of 
1,500,000  quarts  of  milk  in  big  advertisements  in 
favor  of  their  side.  Back  in  the  country  men  were 
out  on  “picket  duty”  and  the  women  were  doing  the 
chores.  In  addition  to  this  they  wrote  letters  to 
the  daily  papers — so  many  and  so  strong  that  in 
spite  of  the  advertising  these  papers  had  to  print 
the  farmer's  side. 

Help  came  from  other  sources  too.  It  has  ever 
been  the  pet  sneer  of  the  daily  papers  and  the  milk 
distributors  that  the  farmer  has  no  business  meth¬ 
ods.  If  he  would  only  act  like  a  “business"  man  he 
could  make  money  at  present  prices.  Among  the 
private  letters  coming  to  Commissioner  Dillon  was 
the  following  from  the  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Title  and  Mortgage  Co.  Here  we  have  the 
business  man  in  dairying: 

As  a  gentleman  farmer,  with  move  or  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  practical 
farmer,  especially  the  cost  entering  into  the  production 
of  milk.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  you  are  doing  toward  giving  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  live. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  New  York  papers,  so  far  as 
I  have  read  them,  seem  to  be  upholding  the  position  of 
the  milk  distributors,  and  have  no  consideration  for 
the  milk  producer.  I  believe  that  you  are  doing  a  most 
valuable  service  to  the  farmer,  and  acting  well  within 
your  legal  powers  as  State  Commissioner.  I  wish  yon 
every  success  in  the  work  which  you  have  started  out 
to  accomplish. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CYRIL  II.  RURDETT. 

The  big  distributors  never  dreamed  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  stick  together.  It  has  always  been  the 
sneer  of  these  business  interests  that  any  farm  or¬ 
ganization  will  crumble  at  a  real  test.  They  had  the 
big  surprise  of  their  lives  and  they  will  never  get 
over  it.  They  found  the  dairymen  standing  tip  like 
a  stone  wall  and  growing  stronger  each  day.  Down 
here  they  found  in  Commissioner  Dillon  and  the 
League  leaders  a  group  of  iron  men  who  could  not 
he  bluffed  or  frightened  or  bought.  All  their  hate 
and  venom  was  poured  upon  Commissioner  Dillon 
in  particular. 

The  distributors  were  on  the  wrong  side  and  the 
public  soon  found  it  out.  There  they  were  pleading 
poverty  while  paying  out  millions  of  dividends  on 
watered  stock.  There  they  were  demanding  one 
cent  more  from  the  consumers  while  offering  only 
half  a  cent  increase  to  the  producers.  The  more 
they  talked  and  explained  the  more  they  proved  the 
case  against  them.  It  was  a  new  sensation  for  a 
group  of  men  who  have  for  years  dominated  the 
situation  by  sheer  brute  force  to  find  themselves 
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face  to  face  with  a  power  stronger  than  their  own. 
They  know  in  their  hearts  that  they  were  Whipped 
squarely  and  that  they  deserved  to  he.  Furthermore, 
it  came  to  them  at  last  that  the  days  of  their  graft¬ 
ing  and  domination  are  numbered.  They  have  met 
temporary  reverses  before  and  rallied  from  them, 
hnt  there  was  something  about  that  human  stone 
wall  up  the  State  and  that  group  of  iron  men  in  the 
city  which  made  them  realize  that  a  new  day  has 
come.  The  farmers  were  right  and  they  fought  for 
a  moral  principle  as  well  as  for  the  extra  cent  per 
quart  of  milk.  The  dealers  were  wrong  and  there 
was  no  moral  principle  hack  of  them.  They  were 
simply. out  for  the  dollar.  The  farmers  fought  for 
"it oil p  aud  the  children*'  and  they  deserved  to  win. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  n  great  fight  all  along  the  line.  We 
have  tacked  a  few  more  cents  onto  the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  Now  we  must  rivet  them  securely  and  go  out 
for  more, which  belongs  to  us.  Many  a  battle  has 
been  lost  because  after  the  first,  successful  skirmish 
the  army  broke  ranks  and  scattered.  Then  came  the 
organized  enemy  and  broke  through  before  the  ranks 
could  reform.  We  must  have  nothing  of  that  sort 
now.  Keep  up  the  organization  and  fight  on.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  enlisted  for  life  hi  this  fight  years  ago  and 
next,  week  we  shall  open  up  a  new  campaign.  Full 
ip  ! 

* 

IN  his  letter  printed  on  page  1315  Senator  Geo. 

F.  Thompson  (who  represents  the  counties  of 
Niagara  and  Orleans)  exposes  the  entire  situation ! 
It  is  doubtful  if  Senator  Thompson  intended  to  do 
so,  hut  he  could  hardly  give  a  better  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department!  Mr. 
Marks,  president  of  New  York  Borough,  favors  the 
Department-  been  use  it  will.  In  time,  cheapen  food. 
Senator  Thompson's  farmers  favor  it  because  it  will 
help  them  obtain  better  prices  for  their  fruit  and 
other  farm  produce.  The  buyers,  or  middlemen,  op¬ 
pose  it  because,  if  efficiently  conducted,  it  will  mean 
more  direct  business  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer!  You  cannot  find  anywhere  a  clearer  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  than  Senator  Thompson  has  in  his  apparent 
innocence  outlined.  But  where  does  he  stand  on  the 
subject?  Is  he  with  the  fanners  and  the  consumers, 
or  with  the  middlemen,  or  does  he  expect,  to  remain 
on  this  three-sided  fence  until  after  the  election? 
We  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  farmers  in  Senator 
Thompson’s  district  to  tell  him  what  they  want  and 
how  they  want  it.  Mr.  Thompson’s  opponent  hi  the 
Forty-seventh  District  is  Mare  W.  Cole.  This  is 
wliat  Mr.  Cole  says: 

All  efforts  to  make  farming  more  profitable  through 
the  adoption  of  better  business  methods  are  constantly 
fought  by  certain  organized  interests.  These  saute  in¬ 
terests  are ,  however,  always  willing  to  hack  any  agency 
which  only  seeks  to  make  crops  bigger.  1  know  tlieir 
game  from  bitter  personal  experience.  And  this  ex- 
porienee  together  with  my  record  in  the  Assembly  and 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  warrant  the 
belief  that  I  will  give  unstinted  service  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

Thompson  will  think  about  it  and  “investigate.” 
Cole  will  do  something. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  someone  made  a  statement  about 
farm  practice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Another  man, 
evidently  with  larger  experience,  came  in  with  a 
correction  or  explanation  which  we  printed.  Now 
conies  a  third  man  who  says  such  corrections  or 
notes  should  not  he  printed,  because  the  correspond¬ 
ents  may  not  like  it.  The  R.  X.-Y.  is  not  printed 
to  please  any  particular  correspondent  or  to  curry 
favor  with  anyone.  We  are  after  the  truth,  and  in 
a  business  like  farming  that  can  only  be  found 
through  a  full  discussion.  Of  course  we  cannot  give 
space  to  long  discussions  and  articles  on  subjects 
which  are  of  loral  importance,  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
a  worldwide  circulation.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
not  of  general  interest.  When,  however,  someone 
makes  a  statement  which  is  not  correct  we  want 
the  truth  in  brief,  direct  fashion.  The  critic  must 
stand  for  what  he  says,  and  the  writer  must  take  it 
or  disprove  it.  We  do  not  know  any  better  way  of 
getting  at  the  truth. 


Brevities 

Baked  apple  time  has  come  onc«  more. 

Rye  is  about  all  there  is  left  now  for  a  cover  crop. 

When  you  say  “my  good  man”  is  it  a  true  state¬ 
ment  or  only  a  form? 

“Misery  loves  company!”  But  what  kind  of  com¬ 
pany  ? 

Despise  not  the  skim-milk  calf.  Give  him  a  fair 
chance. 

Winter  oats  are  being  used  in  New  York  as  a  Fall 
cover  crop  or  pasture. 
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The  Great  Milk  Struggle  in  New  York 

History  of  a  Strenuous  Week 

A  SHORT  SUPPLY.— The  sixth  day  of  the  milk 
war  tinds  New  York  City  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
The  receipts  of  milk  do  not  exceed  25%  of  the  normal 
supply,  and  practically  half  of  that  is  brought  in  at 
the  League  price  under  contract  with  the  Department 
nf  Foods  and  Markets  and  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
The  shortage  of  milk  is  causing  some  suffering  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  hut  the  League 
and  the  Department  are  doing  everything  that  they  can 
to  supply  hospitals  and  the  nurseries  and  the  public 
milk  stations  where  the  poor  and  needy  get  their  supply. 

STORAGE  MILK. — During  the  first  of  the  week  the 
big  dealers  insisted  that  they  would  have  practically 
their  regular  supply.  They  scoured  new  territory  for 
milk  and  brought  in  all  they  could  reach  from  Poston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  outlying  sections.  They 
told  the  city  papers  that  there  would  lie  no  milk  famine. 
In  anticipation  of  the  shortage  the  dealers  stored  milk 
mid  cream  in  refrigerators  for  several  days  and  this 
helped  tide  them  over  the  first,  two  or  three  days  of  the 
month,  and  the  shortage  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 

A  PREDICTED  FAMINE. — The  representatives  of 
the  producers  in  the  city  estimated  tile  constant  decline 
of  milk  supply  with  great  accuracy.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  would  be  little  shortage  seen  on  Monday; 
that  Tuesday  it  would  he  felt  more;  that  Wednesday 
the  supply  would  he  less  than  50%.  and  on  Thursday 
not  to  exceed  25%.  It.  was  not  until  Wednesday  that 
the  big  dealers  began  to  admit  that  they  erred  in  their 
calculations,  and  that  the  milk  famine  was  pending  un¬ 
less  an  adjustment  was  made  with  the  farmer. 

A  PROFFERED  INCREASE.— On  Wednesday  the 
Borden  Company  first  offered  to  increase  the  price  15c 
per  hundred.  This  would  be  a  total  increase  of  35c 
over  last  year,  while  the  League  price  was  an  increase 
of  45c  per  hundred.  The  other  dealers,  led  by  Sheffield 
Farms,  offered  an  increase  of  31c.  Both  of  these  offers 
were  promptly  rejected  by  the  dairymen's  representa¬ 
tives.  Mayor  Mitchell  of  the  City  of  New  York  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  a  settlement.  To  this  end  he  had 
several  conferences  with  the  dealers  and  with  the  dairy¬ 
men  on  Wednesday,  and  these  conferences  resulted  in 
the  advances  offered  by  the  dealers,  which  were  rejected 
by  the  dairymen's  representatives. 

EFFORTS  AT  AGREEMENT.— On  Thursday 
further  conferences  were  held  in  the  Mayor’s  office  be¬ 
tween  both  parties.  The  dealers  at  this  conference 
agreed  to  pay  the  League  price  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  only,  and  proposed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  problem  in  the  meantime.  They  made  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this  proposition  that  they  deal  individually 
with  the  dairymen.  The  farmers’  representative's 
promptly  refused  to  accept,  the  conditions.  They  were 
willing  to  waive  any  technicality  of*a  formal  contract 
to  meet  the  contention  on  thr  part  of  the  dealers  that 
to  enter  such  a  contract,  would  he  in  violation  of  the 
Donnelly  law,  but  the  dairymen  insisted  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  Could  be  made  in  a  public  announcement  of  price 
to  be  paid,  which  must  be  the  League  price,  and  they 
were  firm  in  the  insistence  that  the  contract  cover  the 
usual  period  of  six  months  from  October  first  to  April 
first. 

A  QUESTION  OF  LEGAL  STATUS. — Attorney- 
General  Woodbury  received  complaint  that  the  farmers 
were  violating  the  Donnelly  law  in  their  organization, 
and  an  attorney  representing  several  of  the  large  milk 
dealers,  entered  a  formal  complaint  to  Governor  "Whit¬ 
man  alleging  that  Commissioner  Dillon  was  illegally 
using  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  aid  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  violation  of  the  Donnelly  law.  In 
response  to  complaints  Attorney-General  W  oudhury 
came  to  the  city  and  held  several  conferences  with  the 
millc  dealers,  and  also  with  Commissioner  Dillon  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  with  a  view 
to  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts,  and  his  good 
offices  were  also  used  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  set¬ 
tlement  that  would  relieve  the  excitement  and  distress 
in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  farm 
community.  These  conferences  were  held  during  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  sometimes  preceding  and  some¬ 
times  following  the  conference  with  the  Mayor,  but  the 
contentions  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  the 
same  in  each  case,  and  they  closed  Thursday  night 
without  any  settlement. 

INVESTIGATION  SUGGESTED.— As  it  now 
stands  the  dealers  have  agreed  to  pay  the  League  price 
for  the  month  of  October.  The  dairymen  refuse  to 
consider  this  and  demand  a  contract  for  the  usual  six 
months.  They,  however,  have  gone  far  enough  to  say 
that  they  will  gladly  cooperate  in  an  Impartial  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Wicks  committee,  or  a  similar  committee 
with  a  view  of  developing  all  of  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  and  if 
such  an  investigation  should  show  that  the  price  now 
demanded  is  higher  than  is  justified  by  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  reasonable  profit,  that  they  will  meet  with 
a  view  of  revising  their  schedules.  They  Contend, 
however,  that  the  price  is  already  lower  than  the  re¬ 
sults  of  repeated  investigations  and  researches  have 
shown  to  justify,  and  they  contend  that  any  fair  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
better  price  for  nolle  than  the  price  that  is  now  being 
demanded  by  the  League. 

PENDING  NEGOTIATIONS.— The  fight  for  the 
dairyman  is  a  practical  one.  Negotiations  are  yet.  pend¬ 
ing.  but  the  demands  of  the  producers  are  just  and 
their  representatives  will  insist  on  a  compliance  with 
no  concession  of  principle.  The  price  must  he  paid  on 
a  six  months’  contract.  No  contract  is  possible  now 
without  a  recognition  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League  and  the  Department  as  parties  to  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  League  will  not  permit  any  unimportant 
legal  form  or  technicalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement,  provided  the  price  is  paid  on  a  six  months’ 
contract  agreement,  and  the  negotiations  are  concluded 
through  the  League  aud  the  Department,  but  no  rever¬ 
sion  to  individual  contracts  with  individual  farmers  will 
be  permitted  or  considered. 

THE  CITY’S  NEEDS.— While  there  is  some  milk 
coming  in  from  outside  sources,  the  supply  is  short 
and  suffering  in  the  city  is  becoming  acute.  For  this 
reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  settlement  may  come 
soon.  The  longer  the  farmers  hold  out,  and  the  more 
completely  they  shut  <jff  the  supply,  (he  sooner  will  the 
settlement  come.  The  negotiations  have  placed  heavy 
and  serious  responsibility  on  Commissioner  Dillon, 
Chairman  Cooper,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Sherman  and 
Manning  of  the  Executive  Committee.  On  the  oue 
hand  they  have  been  forced  to  witness  hardships  and 
suffering  by  the  children  and  poor  people  of  the  city, 
and  they  have  been  obliged  to  resist  the  appeals  aud 
arguments  of  officials  aud  others  to  modify  the  demands 


of  the  dairymen.  On  the  other  hand  they  know  the 
conn  try  conditions.  They  know  the  hardships  and  cost 
of  producing  milk,  and  they  know  that  while  in  this 
crisis,  despite  the  pressure  of  the  city  aud  the  almost 
hysterical  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  city  influences, 
to  yield  now  would  be  a  greater  calamity  even  to  the 
city  consumer  than  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  and 
have  the  mutter  settled  right.  The  first  interest  of  the 
city  is  to  have  a  full  supply  of  milk.  It  can  only  in¬ 
sure  this  by  paying  the  farmer  the  cost,  of  producing  it; 
otherwise  the  production  will  decrease  and  the  supply 
will  be  insufficient  and  the  dealers  will  advance  the 
price.  The  consumer  will  then  be  confronted  with  a 
short  supply  and  a  high  price.  When  we  have  set¬ 
tled  the  just  compensation  to  tlie  farmer,  we  can  then 
take  up  the  means  of  an  economic  distribution  to  the 
consumer.  , 

TIIE  DEALERS’  RESPONSIBILITY. — The  com¬ 
mittee  has  steadily  insisted  that  it  is  the  dealer  and  not 
the  farmer  who  is  causing  the  shortage.  The  dealer 
controls  (he  cans  and  the  pasteurizers,  and  no  milk  can 
lie  brought  to  the  city  without,  these  instruments  of 
distribution.  If  given  these  instruments  to  use  they 
have  guaranteed  to  bring  the  regular  supply  of  milk 
to  the  city  within  24  hours  and  to  distribute  it  cheaper 
than  the  present  cost.  The  dealers  have  already  in¬ 
creased  the  price  to  the  consumer  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increase  demanded  by  the  farmers,  and  while  at 
the  present  time  the  city  people  are  impressed  only 
with  the  shortage  of  milk  and  their  own  suffering,  the 
intelligent  consumer  realizes  that  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  cost  of  production  and  sympathizes  with 
him  in  this  struggle, 

TIIE  FARMERS  WIN. — At  three  o'clock  on  Satur¬ 
day  morniug  Commissioner  Dillon  aud  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  concluded  nego¬ 
tiations  with  12  large  milk  distributors,  and  signed  six 
months’  contracts  for  milk  at  the  prices  previously  de¬ 
manded.  The  dealers  signed  the  regular  contract  in 
full  recognition  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  agreement 
reached  provides  also  for  a  committee  of  arrangements 
to  find  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  and  to  assist  in  the 
fixing  of  prices  for  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March,  in  case  the  committee  produced  proof  to 
show  that  the  prices  fixed  were  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
production  with  a  reasonable  profit.  This  is  virtually 
no  concession,  because  the  representatives  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  contend  that  the  contract  price  is  actually  under 
the  Cost  of  production,  and  the  figures  und  records  so 
far  produced  justify  this  contention.  It  is  also  a  good 
answer  to  the  complaints  made  to  the  Governor  aud  the 
Attorney-General  and  through  the  courts  against  Mr. 
Dillon  and  the  League  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
advance  prices.  Sheffield  Farms  Company  served  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  suit  on  Friday  to  restrain  Commissioner  Dil¬ 
lon  and  the  League  from  continuing  their  activities 
and  demanded  a  money  damage  of  $50,000.  During  the 
week  about  40  other  small  dealers  signed  contracts  with 
the  League  for  the  supply  of  milk,  and  with  this  addi¬ 
tion  of  12  larger  dealers  the  League  lias  now  more 
than  GO  dealers  buying  milk  from  the  League  at  the 
League  prices.  The  12  signed  up  on  Saturday  morning 
are  the  largest  wholesalers  of  milk,  and  control  65% 
of  the  entire  wholesale  milk  supply  of  the  cilv.  What 
is  known  as  the  “Big  Three."  Borden’s,  Sheffield  Farms 
and  Mutual-AI qDermott,  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
League  terms,  hut  it  is  expected  that  many  large  deal¬ 
ers  would  sign  oil  Saturday,  and  there  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Big  Three  would  also  accept  the  League 
terms.  The  fact  that  the  smaller  dealers  are  able  to 
pay  the  price  is  Conclusive  evidence  that  the  big  con¬ 
cerns  could  afford  to  pay  the  same  thing.  If  they  per¬ 
sist  in  their  refusals  the  small  and  medium-sized'  deal¬ 
ers  will  necessarily  get  the  trade  of  the  big  concerns, 
aud  the  small  dealers  of  yesterday  will  be  the  big  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  milk  trade  tomorrow.  It  is  practically  the 
same  condition  that  confronted  the  apple  buyers  last 
year,  when  apples  were  offered  in  open  market  to  the 
highest,  bidder. 

A  COMPETITIVE  MARKET.— It  has  been  our 
contention  from  the  start  that  the  more  small  milk 
dealers  we  have  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  must  create  a  competition  for  milk,  and  the 
policy  of  selling  to  the  small  dealers  as  fast  as  they 
were  willing  to  sign  up,  and  the  offering  to  them  of 
the  protection  of  the  Department  in  their  business,  has 
been  fully  Justified. 

For  the  first  time  in  40  years  the  milk  producers  of 
the  State  of  Now  York  have  made  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  dealers  squirmed  and 
fought  and  pleaded  and  bluffed,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
Commissioner  Dillon  and  the  Executive  Committee 
stood  firm.  The  situation  was  a  trying  one.  Children 
and  poor  families  were  suffering  for  milk.  The  fann¬ 
er’s  representatives  felt  this  keenly,  but  on  the  other 
side  they  had  the  record  of  40  years’  privation  and  suf¬ 
fering  on  the  farm  because  of  the  control  of  the  milk 
trust,  aud  trying  as  the  situation  was,  they  have  re¬ 
sisted  every  pressure  and  every  influence  until  the  deal¬ 
ers  come  over  and  signed  the  contract  to  pay  the 
price  in  full  recognition  of  the  League  and  the  De¬ 
partment. 


Letter  from  Senator  George  F.  Thompson 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  20.  1016.  which  I 
assume  is  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  each  nominated 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  asking  to  he  told 
whether  I  favor  supporting  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  or  whether  l  am  opposed  to  it. 

In  answer  will  say  that  I  generally  like  to  he  candid 
and  take  a  positive  position  on  all  matters  which  come 
before  me  as  a  public  officer.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  have  not  us  much  information  in  relation  to  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  as  I  ought  to  have 
to  properly  answer  your  question. 

For  instance.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Marcus  M.  Murks,  Borough  President  of  Manhattan, 
New  York,  who  favors  this  Department,  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  make  the 
price  of  farm  products  in  New  York  City  less  than  at 
present,  thus  assisting  the  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  farmers  in  my  district  favor  it  because  they 
believe  it  will  get.  them  a  higher  price  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  the  various  towns  and  villages  and  shipping 
point*  throughout  the  district  are  located  a  great  many 
shippers  who  handle  the  farm  products — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  minority  of  the  farmers  who  are  able  to 
ship  tlieir  own.  Practically  all  of  these  shippers  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  None  of  these  people,  however, 
have  ever  giveu  me  detailed  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  probably  because  I  have  not  inquired,  for  the 
reason  that  almost  all  my  time  has  been  taken  up  with 
legislative  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  service 
(transportation  and  public  utilities). 

I  am  making  this  explanation  because  I  have  hope 
you  will  be  willing  to  give  me  such  information  as  you 


may 
and  per 
can  sh 
or  can 
i stance,  I 


very  glad  to  favor  it. 

GEORGE  F.  THOMPSON. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Receipts  are  light,  quality  variable.  The 
market  is  cleaning  up  on  last,  week’s  accumulations 
I- aney  hennery  advanced  to  55c  on  Thursday.  Best 
browns  sold  from  38  to  toe;  mixed  lots  35  to  45c  We 
sold  a  ^consignment  of  Kentucky  eggs  on  Thursday  from 
4N  to  -I.IO  per  dozen.  This  is  considered  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  price  for  Southern  eggs.  New  laid  pullet  eggs  are 
selling  at.  doe  a  dozen.  When  shipping  pullet  eggs  pack 
and  mark  them  as  such. 

,  BT  d  PER. — Best  Western  creamery  advanced  to  37c: 
fancy  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs  34  to  35c;  Eastern  dairy, 
mixed  packages,  31  to  33c. 


brisk  export  de- 
at  21c;  common 


CHEESE. — Market  is  higher  with 
maud.  The  finest  colored  State  firm 
to  good,  18%  to  20% c. 

..  LU  E_  POI  LTRY. — Shippers  should  preserve  this 
list  of  Jewish  holidays  and  time  shipments  so  as  to 
roach  this  market  on  the  best  market  days  as  shown 
below : 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Oct.  12-13,  1016.  Best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  Oct.  0  to  10.  Demand  for  fowls,  ducks  and 
fat  geese  especially. 

Feast  of  Laws,  Get.  10-20,  1016.  Best  market  days, 
Oct.  16-1 1 .  Demand  for  prime  quality  of  all  kinds. 

Purim,  March  8,  1017.  Best  market  (lays.  Mar.  5 
to  7.  Demand  for  fowls  and  prime  hen  turkeys. 

Passover,  April  7-8,  1017.  Best  market  days,  Apr. 
2  to  ;>.  Demand  for  turkeys,  heavy  fowls,  fat  ducks 
and  geese. 

Last  Passover.  Apr.  13-14.  1017.  Best  market  days, 
Apr.  .)  to  12.  Demand  for  prime  quality  of  all  kinds. 

least  of  Weeks.  May  27.  1017.  Best,  market  days, 
May  21  to  24*  Demand  for  good  fowls. 

Demand  for  live  poultry  continues  firm  and  prices 
advanced  slowly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Chickens  21c;  fowls  IS  to  20c ;  poor  stock  lower. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Mixed  sizes  of  chickens 
21c;  scalded  chickens  20  to  21c;  large  roasters  up  to 
-4c;  .Spring  broiling  turkeys  weighing  four  to  five 
pounds,  3d  to  40c ;  hens  28  to  29c ;  toms  25  to  2Sc. 

FI  YE  CALVES. — Market  slow  and  draggy.  Prime 
to  fancy  sold  from  12%  t»  14e;  common  to' good  9% 
to  12c;  buttermilks  6%  to  7c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — In  moderate  demand;  only 
a  few  brought  20e;  average  sales  18  to  19  %e. 

APPLES. — Fancy  high  colored  red  fruit  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  steady.  Market  is  overstocked  with 
ordinary  and  fair  grades,  selling  at  irregular  prices 
Alexander  $2  to  $3;  Fall  Pippin  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
Greening  $125  to  $3;  Graven  stein  $2.50  to  $3.50  • 
Jonathan  $3  to  $5;  King  $2,50  to  $3.50;  McIntosh  $3 
t°  V.  1  f ,  Liver  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Virginia  York  $2 

to  $2.  id;  Baldwin  $2  to  $3.  With  the  Jews  out  of  the 
market,  Friday  and  Saturday,  market  declined  50c  per 
bbl,  and  large  quantities  were  carried  oyer  unsold. 

PEACHES. — Supply  and  demand  falling  off.  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  14-qt.  baskets,  50  to  75c;  Western  N 
Y„  bushel  hampers,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  carriers  $2  to  $3. 

GRAPES.— State  Niagara  50  to  S5c  per  crate; 
Worden  and  Concord  60  to  75c;  white  and  black  in 
40  to  30c;  wine  grapes  in  trays  from 
$D0  to  $60  per  ton. 

PEARS. — Up-River  Bartlett  $4  to  $6.50  per  barrel; 
Jersey  Bar dett  $4  to  $6;  Bartlett  in  bushel  baskets 
$l.a0  to  $2;  cold  storage  Bartlett  $5  to  $7  per  barrel; 
Bourre  Clairgean  $3  to  $4 ;  Beurre  Bose  $4.50  to  $5  75 ; 
Bern-red’ Anjou  $2.50  to  $4;  Seckel  $3.50  to  $5.50 ; 
Jersey  Koifter  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Market  higher.  Maine  selling  from 
$.i.6d  to  k.i.i 5  per  165-1  h.  hag;  .Tersevs  $3.40  to  $3.65 
per  lOo-lb.  bag;  Long  Island  $4  to  $4.15  per  barrel. 

_<2*^4<5NS---In  good  demand.  Orange  County  red 
f V’0  -  — -3  per  100-lb.  bag ;  Orange  County  yellow 

to  $3;  Orange  County  red  75  to  $1.25  per  basket; 
Jersey  whites  $1.25  to  $2  per  basket;  Jersey  yellows 
$1.2o  to  $1.50  basket. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products  for 
week  ending  October  5th,  1916: 

EGGS. 
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POULTRY. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day  • 

October 

Softly  down  the  wooded  glen. 

Tasseled  with  the  plumy  thistle. 

Steps  the  Piper  Pied  again. 

Blowing  on  his  mellow  whistle. 

Squirrel's  hark  and -'call  of  quail 
Mimics  he,  the  tuneful  varlet. 

As  he  steals  along  the  dale 

liagged  in  his  gold  and  scarlet. 

Close  behind  him  as  he  plays. 

Hand  in  hand,  there  follow  after 
All  the  little  summery  days, 

Light  of  foot  and  full  of  laughter. 

Anns  heaped  high  with  Autumn'  spoils, 
Goldenrod  and  purple  aster. 

Caught  within  the  Piper’s  toils, 
past  they  follow  him  and  faster. 

Till  they  reach  the  mountain  side, 

Where  old  Winter  keeps  the  portal ; 
There  they  vanish  with  their  guide, 

To  he  seen  no  more  of  mortal. 

Only  down  the  wooded  glen. 

Ravished  of  its  plumy  thisllc. 

Far  and  faint  is  heard  again 

The  echo  of  the  Piper’s  whistle  ! 

Pauline  Frances  Camp  in  South’s 
Companion. 

* 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  recipe  for 
sweet  pickled  damsons.  Put  two  pounds 
of  damsons  in  a  crock  with  one  pound 
of  sugar.  Cover  and  cook  until  the  fruit 
is  tender,  hut  not  broken.  Drain  oft’  the 
syrup  and  add  to  it  one-hall  pint  of 
vinegar,  six  cloves,  six  allspice,  10  pep¬ 
per  corns  and  a  hit  of  ginger  and  mace. 
Boil  all  together,  let  go  cold  and  then 
pour  over  the  damsons,  which  should  be 

piU  in  jars.  Seal  tight. 

* 

Tins  year  wo  have  heard  of  a  number 
of  cases  where  blood-poisoning  resulted 
from  trifling  wounds.  Whether  seasonal 
conditions  were  responsible,  or  whether 
there  was  some  cause  of  widespread  in¬ 
fection.  only  the  doctors  can  guess.  One 
of  the  oddest  cases  coming  under  obser¬ 
vation  was  that  of  a  boy  who.  annoyed 
by  a  piece  of  rough  skin  on  one  hand, 
nipped  it  with  his  teeth.  This  caused  n 
tiny  infected  wound  that  entailed  much 
suffering  before  controlled  by  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  treatment.  The  habit  of  biting  the 
nails,  always  ugly  and  offensive,  might, 
in  just  the  same  way.  cause  serious  in¬ 
fection. 

* 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
vises  the  use  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup  in 
making  fruit  jam  or  preserve  as  a  means 
of  economizing  cane  sugar.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  housekeepers  have  tried  this. 
The  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  Not  more  than  one  part  of  corn 
syrup  should  be  added  to  two  of  sugar, 
the  syrup  should  be  33  per  cent,  of 
tiie  preservative,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sugar  and  syrup  should  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  weight,  of  the  fruit  used. 
(The  correct  proportion  varies  slightly 
with  the  kind  of  fruit  used.)  2.  The  jam 
should  be  boiled  until  it  is  of  the  right 
consistency.  The  usual  test  for  this  is 
to  dip  a  knife  into  the  boiling  jam  and 
see  if  the  jam  will  hang  from  the  edge 
in  a  drop.  Jam  which  contains  more 
than  35  per  cent,  of  water  will  not  keep. 
Corn  syrup  contains  about  20  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  is  not  so  sweet  as  sugar. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  those  who 
like  to  retain  the  full  flavor  of  the  fruit 
in  their  jam,  but  those  who  prefer  a  very 
sweet  jam  should  use  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  syrup.  The  syrup  makes 
jam  “set”  better  than  sugar,  and  pre¬ 
vents  recrystallisation. 

* 

The  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
wheat  flour,  at  the  present  time,  is  a 
serious  matter  to  those  who  must  buy. 
aud  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  high-priced  wheat  quite  as 
much  as  city  people  do.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  economize  on  wheat  without 
causing  any  great  deprivation  in  the 
family.  First  conies  the  elimination  of 
waste,  in  which  few.  farm  housewives 
jieod  advice;  next  the  use  of  cereal  sub¬ 
stitutes.  In  bread-making,  many  women 
use  potatoes  and  this  is  to  be  advised ; 
where  home-grown  the  potatoes  are  cer¬ 
tainly  an  economy,  though  those  who 
must  buy  potatoes  are  not  likely  to  find 
them  very  cheap  this  season.  Then  there 
are  the  many  forms  of  bread  that  call 
for  other  cereals,  such  as  rye,  corn  meal 
and  buckwheat.  Perhaps  old-fashioned 
“rye  an’  injun”  will  return  to  favor. 
Buckwheat  is  so  widely  grown  that  we 
should  like  to  learn  of  ways  of  using 
this  grain  as  a  bread  substitute,  other 
than  the  familiar  pancakes.  Another 
plan  to  save  wheat  flour  is  to  lessen  pas¬ 
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try  in  favor  of  other  desserts,  such  as 
cereal  puddings  made  with  milk,  corn¬ 
starch  preparations  or  fruit  jellies.  Most 
of  us  have  a  weakness  for  pies  and  other 
forms  of  pastry;  yet  they  should  not 
occupy  too  large  a  space  in  the  dietary, 
and  growing  children  would  build  up 
healthier  bodies  with  milk  preparations 
substituted  for  the  pastry.  Many  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  ol  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


914G — Girl’s  Dress,  8  to  1-t  years. 

9114 — Girl’s  Dress,  8  tn  14  years.  To 
lie  smocked  or  gathered,  with  short  or 
long  sleeves. 

9045 — Bungalow  House  Dress  or  Apron. 
Small  34  or  3fi,  Medium  38  or  40,  l  arge 
42  or  44  Imst. 

9100 — Girl’s  Dross,  S  to  14  years. 

9152 — Girl's  Dress,  (1,  8  it  nil  10  years. 


around  the  mattress,  both  top  aud  bot¬ 
tom.  We  were  told  this  adds  to  firmness, 
and  prevents  the  mattress  from  spread¬ 
ing.  Such  a  mattress  in  three-quarter 
size  (4S  incites)  was  $12.75. 

Among  women’s  Fall  hats  are  mannish 
shapes  in  velour  trimmed  with  a  ribbon 
bund,  for  general  and  sports  wear.  They 
are  sensible  and  becoming,  and  cost,  in 
black,  brown  and  blue,  $2.05  and  $3.95. 

Wall  dusters  are  made  of  wool  over 
wire  frames  with  5 *4 -foot  handles,  and 
cost  75  cents  to  $2. 

A  very  pretty  blouse  for  young  girls  is 
white  soiree  silk,  a  plain  tailored  model 
with  French  blue  or  rose  collar  and  cuffs; 
price  $5.50. 

A  new  stylo  of  handbag  is  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  which  when  opened  flat  is  like  a 
linm  of  plenty;  when  drawn  up  it  is 
a  long  narrow  hag.  full  at  the  top.  Made 
of  chiffon  velvet  or  silk  moire,  it  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads  and  finished  with 
a  silver  bead  tassel ;  price  $2. 


The  Passing  of  a  Friend 

You  remember  my  trip  I  told  you  of, 
and  its  sorry  ending?  Well,  one  of  those 
good  neighbors,  who  was  with  me.  was 
killed  in  a  runaway  accident.  August  27. 
The  manner  of  her  taking  off  was  seem¬ 
ingly  uncalled  for.  and  not  one  among  us 
but  what  could  better  have  been  spared 
from  the  neighborhood.  She  was  the  first 
in  sickness  or  distress;  the  first  to  answer 
any  call  of  need.  To  show  you  more 
truly  her  spirit  of  helpfulness  will  relate 
an  incident.  She  was  visiting  a  friend 
more  blessed  with  children  than  worldly 
wealth.  Due  of  the  little  girls  was  miuus 
a  suitable  skirt  for  school  use.  She  took 
off  her  own  heavy  underskirt,  and  cut 
and  made  the  two  little  ones  a  skirt,  and 
came  home  without.  She  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  with  a  cold,  from  the  exposure;  in  a 
confidential  way  she  told  me  the  cause. 
“Well,”  I  said,  "you  are  not  to  be  pitied.” 
Said  she:  “I  could  not  help  it;  I  had 
plenty  more  at  home  and  they  needed 
them  right  then.”  That  was  her  way;  if 
she  saw  or  heard  of  a  need  she  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked.  Oh.  but  we  miss  her ! 
Thousands  of  times  have  I  asked,  why 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

|  From  Importer  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $f  00 

Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  300  miles  110c.  extra  if  sent  C.  <>.  D.) 

Satisfaction  ipiaranfccd  or  money  relnndea. 

Order  from  nearest  point* 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pe. 


m 

m 

FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

HUECB 

■ 

i 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Indoor  Closet 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminate  the  out- door 
privy,  open  vault  ami  cess¬ 
pool.  which  are  breeding 
places  lor  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilot  right  iu  >onr  house. 
No  goingout  i n  cold  weather. 

A  boon  to  invalids,  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  oi  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Atiywlirn)  Id  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  u  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Olceet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  full  doe''-’  tinn  and  price. 

HOWE  SANITARY  MFC  CO  10968  ROWE  BtOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  tho  Ro-Sun  Waai. .  — Hot  oad  Cold  MICH, 


light  and  wholesome  steamed  fruit  pud¬ 
dings  call  for  less  flour  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  pie. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Among  unusual  household  wares  seen 
recently  were  knife  aud  fork  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  one-armed  persons, 
price  57  cents. 

('utters  for  French  fried  potatoes  cost 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  609  is  u  Laundry  Bag  (to  match  our 
blue  bird  si  t  No.  433.  which  we  had  il¬ 
lustrated  In  issue  of  April  29  lasti.  The 
design  is  stamped  and  tinted  for  ero.ss- 
stlti -h  embroidery  on  excellent  white  eour- 
tral,  and  with  mercerized  floss  and  silk 
ruble  eord  for  draw  strings,  costs  75  cents. 


3s  cents.  St.  Regis  potato  slieers  are  19 
cents. 

A  knife  for  curling  feathers  costs  24 
cents. 

Mattresses  of  cotton  or  cotton  fell,  are 
increased  in  price  over  previous  years, 
like  all  cotton  goods,  but  were  offered  at 
special  prices  during  the  August  furniture 
sales.  We  noticed  one  excellent  make  iu 
which  the  edges  were  not  bound  with  the 
usual  stitched  tape,  but  had  a  tube  of 
tbe  ticking  stuffed  with  cotton,  so  as  to 
make  a  roll  about  one  inch  through  all 


Hang  Out  A  Line 
Of  Holeless  Hosiery 

When  you  hang  up  the  stockings  on  wash  day 
and  find  them  hole-worn  and  torn,  you  realize 
that  instead  of  your  well-earned  rest,  you  have  an 
evening’s  darning  ahead  of  you.  There’s  no  need 
of  so  much  darning.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  family,  and  on  wash  day 
you’ll  hang  out  a  line  of  holeless  hosiery. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  district 
from  the  best  yarn  we  can  make.  It  has  heavily 
reinforced  heels,  toes  and  soles — always  fits  snug 
after  every  washing,  and  the  tops  can’t 
be  jerked  from  the  bottoms.  Every  pair 
is  made  strongest  where  tho  wear 
comes  hardest. 

Our  location,  economical  manufacturing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  tbe  fact  that  we  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the 
world,  enable  us  to  sell  superior  hosiery  for  the 
low  price  of  10,  15  and  25  cents. 

For  best  wear,  buy 
Durable  Durham 
25-cent  Mercerized 
Hosiery . 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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was  it?  She  was  always  afraid  of  a 
horse.  Her  brother  owned  one  that  was 
noted  for  gentleness.  Tie  offered  to  take 
her  to  ramp-meeting  because  she  was 
afraid  of  their  own.  On  their  way  up 
there,  the  horse  became  fractious.  She 
got  in  with  some  other  friends.  They 
changed  harness,  and  in  spite  of  the  pleas 
of  friends  she  started  hack  home  with 
her  brother,  and  was  killed  on  the  road. 
I  have  known  her  to  walk  miles  because 
she  was  afraid  of  a  horse;  and  after  all 
it  seems  it  must,  have  been  destiny.  Then 
for  what  purpose?  To  make  of  her  hus¬ 
band  a  better  man  ;  to  make  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  a  better  comradeship ;  to  perpetuate 
her  good  deeds,  and  make  ns  for  once  the 
more  serious,  as  we  ask,  Why  was  it?  If 
none  could  have  been  the  more  easily 
spared,  not  one  was  more  ready  to  go,  so 
perhaps  that  is  the  most  fitting  answer ; 
she  was  prepared. 

As  for  myself  I  am  growing  stronger 
after  my  accident,  and  trying  to  get 
through  with  the  well-nigh  endless  can¬ 
ning,  etc.  I  was  canning  beans  last 
week.  As  I  have  no  home  oanner  I  can 
with  salt,  one  cup  of  salt  to  every  two 
gallons  of  broken  beans;  keep  covered 
with  boiling  water,  cook  four  hours,  and 
seal,  being  sure  the  liquid  keeps  over  the 
beans.  They  save  well. 

We  have  been  cooking  for  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  husband ;  he  was  left  alone.  I  am 
the  nearest ;  when  I  cannot  go  I  try  to 
send  him  something  warm  for  dinner  or 
supper ;  it’s  beans  and  apple  pie  to-day. 
We  are  going  to  can  beans  there  this 
week  for  him.  Sometimes  three  or 
of  us  go  and  we  soon  get  a  lot  of  work 
done.  We  live  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  good  until  I  was 
afflicted  myself.  Cider,  mellow  apples, 
light  bread,  cake,  and  different  kinds  of 
soup  were  some  of  the  thiDgs  the  good 
souls  come  bringing  in.  Such  kindness  ia 
almost  a  recompense  for  being  sick. 

MRS.  DORA  B.  PHILLIPS. 


Hints  for  “  Blue  Monday” 

First  of  all,  don’t  let  it  be — nor  be¬ 
come — “Blue  Monday.”  The  very  best 
way  to  avoid  this  is  by  making  it  a 
holiday,  in  which  all  can  participate; 
even  baby,  two  years  old,  can  pile  up 
the  black  stockings  by  themselves,  and 
the  next  older  child  can  put  them  into 
the  pail  of  clean  hot  water,  dropping 
them  in  one  at  a  time,  and  carefully  so 
as  not  to  “slop”  nor  get  burned !  Older 
girls  and  boys  may  sort  out  the  table 
linen,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  any 
that  has  fruit  stains,  or  tea  and  coffee 
pictures  of  accidents.  The  table  linen 
is  to  be  washed  first,  and  by  itself — never 
coming  in  contact  with  body-linen,  bed- 
linen,  towels,  nor  handkerchiefs.  Cover 
the  tub,  or  pail,  while  the  other  things 
are  being  sorted. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  towels,  the 
cleanest  on  top ;  cover,  and  let  them 
stand. 

Bed-linen  and  body-linen  may  all  go  in 
one  tub,  with  the  cleanest  pieces  on  top. 
Pour  hot  water  over  all  and  cover,  while 
you  wash  the  table  linen — after  putting 
the  handkerchiefs  into  a  pail  or  basin  of 
boiling  water,  to  staud  until  wanted. 

Pour  the  now  warm — but  dirty — water 
off  the  table  linen,  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  naphtha  washing  powder,  and  pour 
over  all  enough  lukewarm  water  to  cov¬ 
er,  washing  "by  hand,”  without  a  board, 
and  by  rubbing  one  dirty  spot  on  an¬ 
other,  one  in  each  hand.  As  fast  as 
washed,  throw  the  pieces  into  the  boiler, 
soaping  any  scaled  places,  and  rolling 
up  tight.  When  all  the  table  linen  is 
washed,  dissolve  a  tiny  bit  of  bluing  in 
a  pail  of  water;  Bet  the  boiler  on  the 
stove,  and  pour  the  blued  water  over 
the  soaped  linen.  Cover,  and  let  them 
boil,  while  you  drain  the  water  off  the 
handkerchiefs,  putting  them  in  the  tub 
of  water  where  the  table  linen  was 
washed.  Sprinkle  a  bit  more  powder 
over  them,  cover,  and  let  them  soak 
while  you  wash  and  hang  out  the  pail¬ 
ful  of  black  stockings,  using  no  soap 
for  these,  but  plenty  of  water.  Hang 
in  the  sunshine,  wrong  side  out.  (Do 
not  iron  these.) 

Now  wash  the  handkerchiefs  as  you 
did  the  table  linen,  and  put  them  in  the 
boiler,  adding  a  bit  of  (dissolved)  blu¬ 
ing. 

Itinse  the  table  linen  in  two  waters, 
and  blue  very  slightly,  in  a  third  water, 

t  efbre  bailing  out 


Drain  the  now  cool  water  off  the  bed 
and  body-linen,  putting  it  into  the  suds 
where  the  handkerchiefs  were  washed, 
adding  a  bit  of  powder.  Let  stand  while 
you  rinse,  blue,  and  hang  up  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  taking  the  boiler  off  the  stove 
before  beginning  these,  so  that  the  blued 
suds  will  he  cool  enough  for  the  linen, 
that  is  also  to  be  washed  “by  hand,” 
boiled  in  blued  suds,  rinsed,  and  hung  up 
while  the  towels — last  installment  of 
white  clothes — soak  under  cover  in  the 
sudsy  water  where  the  main  washing  has 
been  done,  after  more  powder  has  been 
added. 

Wash,  boil,  rinse,  and  blue  the  towels, 
like  the  rest.  I  am  not  “authority”  on 
how  to  wash  colored  things,  except  on 
one  point:  Keep  a  few  10-eent  packages 
of  standard  dyes,  to  use  a  few  grains 
(of  the  right  color)  in  the  last  rinsing 
water — black,  for  black  muslins,  pink 
for  pink  calicoes,  muslins,  percales,  ging¬ 
hams,  etc.,  green,  blue,  brown  where 
needed. 

The  "no- wash  board”  idea  I  found  when 
teaching  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 


Patterns  for  Window  Draperies 


Pattern  No.  75,  Design  for  Window  and 
Door  Drapery,  Sizes  27  to  32,  33  to  38 
and  3'J  to  44  iuches  wide. 

Many  women  feel  unable  to  plan  win¬ 
dow  draperies  for  want  of  some  guide  in 
rutting  the  material.  It  in  now  possible* 
to  secure  patterns  for  a  variety  of  dec¬ 
ora  tiro  draperies.  These  patterns  are 
made  of  strong,  durable  paper:  complete 
direction*  nro  given  for  catting,  sewing 
aud  bunging,  and  information  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  of  mutrrlnl  needed. 

For  curtains  2'e  yunjs  long,  tilt;  me¬ 
dium  size  requires  ii',*  yards  material  3d 
inches  wide,  aiul  10  yards  edglug.  If 
lining  Is  desired  1  ynnf  of  buckram  and 
%  yard  mi  teen  will  lie  needed.  Pattern 
No.  76  design  for  window  or  door  drapery, 
wltn  directions  for  making  ami  imaging 
will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
2.*,  cents.  In  ordevtng  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  width  of  window. 


my  landlady  averring  that  to  rub  the 
cloth  on  a  board  was  “slow,  expensive, 
and  without  thought” ;  and  as  she,  alone, 
did  the  washing  for  a  family  of  seven — 
four  of  them  farm  men — between  eight 
in  the  morning  and  noon,  I  was  willing 
to  learn  from  her.  The  sorting,  classi¬ 
fying,  and  thorough  rinsing,  I  learned 
up  in  Jefferson  County ;  while  a  stay  in 
Lewis  County  gave  me  the  “cover-up  and 
blue  the  suds”  experience — and  all  these 
housekeepers  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 

LUCY  A.  YEN DES-PRESTO  \ . 


Laundering  Starched  Clothes 

Will  you  print  an  article  ou  launder¬ 
ing  men’s  bosom  shirts  or  other  gar¬ 
ments  w'here  stiff  starching  is  required? 

MRS.  M.  C.  P. 

The  following  instructions  were  given 
by  Mrs.  Medora  Corbett  more  than  25 
years  ago,  and  have  given  satisfaction  to 
many  housekepers.  The  method  makes  a 
stiff  starch,  and  can  be  used  either  warm 
or  cold,  and  for  one  starching  only ;  but 
for  cuffs,  collars  and  stiff-bosomed  shirts 
it  is  better  used  warm  and  newly  made. 

Dissolve  one-third  of  the  usual  amount 
of  starch  in  just  sufficient  cold  water, 
add  boiling  water  until  the  starch  turns 
transparent  and  smooth,  let  boil  up 
strong  and  remove  from  fire  to  cool  some¬ 


what.  Dissolve  the  remaining  starch, 
and  one-half  teaspoon ful  of  borax  to 
one  tablespoonful  of  starch  in  a  little 
cold  water,  add  to  the  boiled  starch  and 
run  through  a  wire  strainer  into  a  gran¬ 
ite  or  earthen  dish.  This  starch  should 
be  thick  but  smooth  aud  opaque  in  color. 

Having  ironed  the  plain  parts  of  a 
shirt,  slip  the  bossom-board  in,  wrong 
side  up  (the  less  perfect  side)  and  hav¬ 
ing  divided  the  euffs  (detachable  onos) 
and  collars  between  tlie  number  of  shirts 
to  starch,  dip  them  into  the  starch,  lay 
on  the  shirt  bosom  aud  using  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  rub  starch  in  and 
wrinkles  out.  See  that  each  piece  is  wet 
through  and  through  before  laying  or 
hanging  over  something,  protected  from 
flies  and  dust,  also  stove  heat,  for  from 
one-quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

To  iron:  Lay  a  thin  white  cloth  over 
bosoms,  aud  cuffs  and  collars  within  a 
folded  cloth ;  iron  with  a  moderately  hot 
iron,  hut  not  too  long  before  removing 
the  cloth — until  the  doth  looks  dry  for 
instance.  Pass  the  iron  over  the  under¬ 
side  side  of  bosoms,  then  finish  the  right 
side,  and  the  same  with  cuffs  and  collars; 
giving  the  desired  curve  by  running  the 
nose  of  the  iron  backward  along  the  out¬ 
er  edge  while  holding  the  finished  begin¬ 
ning  up  aud  over  to  form  a  curve. 

There  is  always  danger  in  ironing 
starched  linen  too  long — danger  from 
scorching  and  blistering.  It  is  better 
to  quit  ironing  when  the  pieces  look  dry 
and  finished,  and  hang  shirts  near  the 
fire,  and  place  cuffs  and  collars  iu  a 
pan  and  in  a  warm  oven  for  a  safe  length 
of  time.  The  amount  of  polish  depends 
upon  the  irons  used,  and  painstaking 
skill  in  using  the  heel  of  au  ordinary 
iron. 

The  following  instructions  were  given 
by  a  laundry  man,  whose  method  is 
simple,  and  highly  successful:  Make 
a  gum  arabic  solution  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  two  minces  of  gum  arabic  in  two 
cups  of  warm  water,  bottle  and  keep 
corked  for  use  when  needed.  Make  starch 
by  dissolving  in  cold  water  first  and  then 
pour  really  boiling  water  ou  it,  stirring 
briskly  until  clear.  Into  this  put  oue 
teaspoon  or  one  tablespoonful  of  gum 
arabic  solution.  Wring  the  cuffs  you 
starch  out  of  this  twice,  open  so  starch 
gets  into  all  parts  evenly.  I  starch  mine 
while  wet.  Then  dry.  The  day  you  iron 
starch  iu  raw  starch  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  tablespoonful  of  starch  to  a  cup 
of  quite  warm  water,  add  one  teaspoon 
powdered  borax,  starch  about  two  hours 
before  ironing  and  roll  tight  in  sprinkled 
shirt.  I  usually  wring  cuff  twice  in  this 
starch  to  have  it  even.  Have  clean  flat¬ 
irons  of  any  kind.  They  never  stick 
with  me  and  if  an  extra  gloss  is  wanted 
when  nearly  finished  ironing  sponge  over 
surface  with  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  and  iron  a  little  more  until  dry. 


No  More  Chilly  Rooms 


The  Stewart  One-Pipe  Furnace 
makes  the  whole  house  cozy.  No  more 
room  stoves,  with  ashes  on  the  floor. 
No  wall  pipes  needed.  Economical  to 
buy.  to  put  in,  to  run.  Everlastingly 
comfortable.  You  surely  want  to  know 
all  about  it.  Write. 


Here,  also,  5s  a  kitchen  range  that 
really  bakes— saves  yon  time,  labor, 
patience  and  fuel.  It  was  a  wonderful 
cooker  in  1832.  It  has  been  improved 
every  year  since.  An  ornament  to  your 
kitchen.  Write  for  fall  information  on 
this  sure  means  of  always  getting  your 
best  cooking.  Write  to  where  both  fur¬ 
naces  and  ranges  are  made,  and  get 
name  of  dealer  nearest  you.  Heating 
stoves  of  all  kinds.  Made  by 

Fuller  &.  Warren  Co.  iSince  1S32) 
Ida  Street  Troy.N.Y. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  Jb  BRO.,  Dept.  201, Baltlmere,  Md. 


“Rflllftll  ON  DATQ,,'IldsRATS*M,ce*Bui^ 

iHJUUfl  Ull  (lM  I  v)  IWt  Dio  in  tile  House. 
Cubes  table  Exterminator.  Bruit  i’ralxle  l>og*.  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks.  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognised  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  dt  Con  a  try  8torvs.  Economy  Sixes  2So.  60c. 
Small  15c.  Hand  tiro  World  Over.  Used  hy  17.  8.  Gov’t. 
Rouoh  on  Rats  Never  Fail*,  Refuse  ALB  Substitutes, 


aTBAflfilTff 


Liquid  Muscle 

That's  just  what  Babbitt’s 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  Babbitt’s  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood¬ 
work  with  ease.  It  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks. 


More  than 
that 


BABBITT’S 


PURE 
LYE 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Si f ting  Pry- Off- Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard  water;  saves  you 
money  in  home-made  soap.  It 
cleanses— purifies— disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  Is  Highest 
In  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price 
— 10c  Everywhere. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to  Use  It  —  How  to  Choose  It." 

B.  T^BMBHT  -  NEW  YOMl 
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k  Water 
41  and  Feed 
"§  2  'wtde 


Cutter 


HOLSTEINS 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  AO  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  tc 
fieshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  it 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that,  fill  the  pall. 

20  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
d.vkn  Pontiac,  a  .111  Hi.  bull. 

10  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

80  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

D*pL  V,  Cortland,  N.  V.  Uell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


33 

Absolutely  free  from  ndulWurtts  and  fitters,  just 
like  the  feed  yoO  would  mix  for  yoUrself.s  a  special 
combination  of  choice  Cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.corndiatiUenf*  grain*,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  aod  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  bo 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extraquart  ortwoof  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  n  loss  into  a  pro6t»Try  LAKRO-KKED 
for  mc-rc  profits.  Sold  on  "nitwj  fcKk  II  ml  tthihti" 
clan,  the  decision  being  entirely  op  to  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  us  if  none  near  you. 
THt  UKHOWE  Miami]  CO.  «S5  6 HIM  pie  Bit.  Orlroil,  Rich. 


Our  Young  Herd  Bull  £A°LE 

Bcichusc  we  bought  n  810,000  bull 

444E  pike*  him.  !i  yea  its.  black.  Sure,  lie  is 
wwfcw  Major  Cornucopia  Merced©*  (H47i'd,ii  Sire, 
Aggie  Cornucopia Paulino  Count  (SMMS)  60  Vlt.O,  (laugh 
ters,  5J5  proven  hoio.;  riiiin  "JO.?*  pounds  daughter  of  Mer- 
OBdes  .Tulips  I'k'i  li'i'ly.e  Paul  (2V»K30>  Wl  A  It.  o.  daughters , 
grandam  Aggie  Corniicopia  I’aiUlnn  (tHt'.y))  ,xt,3S  nutter. 
MOllEGAN  FAK3I,  1'EKK.SliI  LI„  N.  Y 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No, 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print 
Heifer  cal  ves, heifersandcowH  .Nobluff— wo  must  sell, 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Slockbridge.  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville 


HORSES 


P  a  y  8  The 
llfPen  Freight  & 
V-*1  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallion*  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  JUll.UUlMJhatuplon 
CARNOT  (66066)  tlian  does  any 
other  breeder  in  A  merlon  (for 
Pcrnluirons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Potties,  write 
forcat.  Prlcosrlght,.  Terms  to  suit. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

MidtilelteWI.  Ohio  U.  It.  .Station. 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  I’enua.  K.  It. 


Uni  QTCIIIQ— Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
llUUO  I  E.  I  If  \J  are  ,|le  Iuost  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35. Cl  lb.  sire,  A.  H.  ().  darns,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  aff  ord  to  usf, 
scrubs  at  those  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
C’LOVKRUAbK  FARM,  CHA  KLOTXE,  N.  1 


GUERNSEYS 


FnrSalp— A  FoiW  Rllllo  0UT  0F  GUERNSEY,  JERSEY 

ror&aie  fl  rBW  DUIIS  holstein  and  ayrshiri 

Good  producing,  advanced  registry  lines.  Our 
sires  are  well  qualified,  too.  Marly  attention  by 
those  Interested  is  desired  as  we  will  sell  guicitly. 

Dairy  Dept.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storri,  Coni 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CliitlenaiiQo.  N.  Y 

JERSEYS  ~ 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“Production’’  our  H 'atctncortl 
p/vn  Oi|n  No  14/ — Bill  L  C»LF.  Dropped  May  ST, 
r  I  Iff  \/\  I  p  1810.  BtoUeii  color.  Sir*. boll’s Torono 
A  w  *%  Uialili  lUGGU  |tho  bull  whoH»  dam  and  two 
(jr.-mdeoi*  •rcr.ire  1 1,2*1  I  to,  4  os.  rulllc  ;  866  lb*,  is-o*.  butter.p 
Dim.  'll...  nl  2w.<:.r,l,  -Urtod  <-i>t  June  I,  1816,  and  In  three 
maiitlia  h»«  made  ftl*  K  lb*.  milk  181.63  lb».  tiuLtar,  *r.%  fat. 
Her  lull  .iHier,  l.ip«a  .t’.’.fjr, T,  bat  made  #611.6  1U.  milk  ;  171  lba, 
»s%  butter  In  Us  mouth*.  RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Mgr 


Wanted  to  Buy  25  to30  Grade  Jerseys  or  Guernseys 

fresh,  or  that  wilt,  freshen  tin*  fall.  Give  ago.  con¬ 
dition.  biitier-fiit,  milk  yield  and  lowest  price, 

HENRY  T.  FAY  _  Arlington  l\  (>.,  N.Y 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  $25  and  up:  heifers.  $50  and  up,  Ali 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshav*  Bldtl--  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 

As  we  are  going  to  reduce  mir  herd  at  once, 
those  warning  good  stock — any  age — at 
roar  own  price,  should  write  immediately. 
I'll  if  is  «i  real  bargain  sale. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  Hudson,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

J<  Ilolatfln  heifer  outrea,  $1: 
each,  express  paid  to  you: 
station  in  lot*  of  5.  High 
grade  cows  due  to  freshen 
October  and  November-  4. 
high  grade  Imili  m  bred  $4r 
each,  17  registered  heifers, 
6  months  to  1  year  old,  $1(K> 
each,  2  yen  I  Old*  bred  $150 
eacb.  Eegmorrd  bulliull  ages 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.Y  , 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

nan  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  uleel)  marked  cows 
*uu  A  number  nrn  recontly  fresh  and  others dne  to 
freshen  within  lid  days.  They  are  bearv  producers 
nod  will  please  you.  Price  1475  to  8J  85  per  head 
I  flfl  large,  well  brevl  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
luu  bred  to  good  registered  H .  V.  bubs.  Price  865 
to  87  5  per  bead.  Two  Unis  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  850. 

F.  P.8AUNDERS  5  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y 


The  time  and  trouble  it.  takes  to  mix  whitewash 
keepa  many  barns  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy.  You 
can  make  yours  snow-white  and.  without,  extra 
cost  or  labor,  k.11  all  lieo  and  mites  nd  prevent 
the  germs  of  dmcar-cs  that  uffeet  livestock,  from 
getting  a  start  in  your  herd. 


\u»*  lYis\n  freeing  VIVnVfepIvnV 


is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  -a  paint  and 
disinfectant  in  ono.  Cornea  in  powder  form  ready 
to  use  when  mixed  with  water.  Apply  with 
bi*U*h  or  sprayer.  Will  not  flake,  blister  or  peel 
©IT  our  spoil  by  standing.  No  disagreeable  odor. 

Uae  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

In  statde,  dairy,  poultry  house,  piggery  mid  cel¬ 
lar.  (Jet  some  today  from  your  dealer  and  have 
It  handy  for  a  rai ny  day  job. 

10  lbs.  (10  gate.),  $]  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  (20  gats.),  $2  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (50  gals.),  84  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.,  and 
booklet  "The  Pmipfectaot  That  Paints”  for  25 
cents  postpaid  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

7  East  42nd  Si.  Dept.  R  New  York 


3.  (10g»la.J,  81  and  posta 
s.  (3>  gals.),  82  delivered, 
s.  (50  gals.),  84  delivered. 


125  HEAD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

AT  Al  IPTIHM  Choice  selections  of 
n  I  nllU  I  IUIM  cows  in  milk,  year* 
lings,  bull  and  heifer  calves,  from  herds  of 
leading  breeders  will  be  sold  at  BRATTLE* 
BORO.  VERMONT,  Friday  and  Saturday 
OCTOBER  20  &  21.  These  cattle  are  of 
sptsndid  breeding  from  high  yielding  lines  «8 
Advanced  Registry  blood.  Healthy  and  free 
from  defects.  AH  tuberculin  tested  by  State 
Veterinarians.  A  splendid  opportunity  to  ac* 
quire  foundation  breeding  stock  of  the  most 
profitable  of  dairy  breeds. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Tie  PnreM  Live  Slock  Sales  Company 

of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Inc, 

Room  4,  American  BLdo. 


AYRSHIRES 


Planning  a  Dairy  Building 

I  would  like  aid  in  building  a  dairy, 
we  will  say  for  25  milch  cows,  out  of 
about  40  head.  The  building  will  stand 
alone,  all  wood,  supposed  to  be  raised 
above  the  ground  two  to  three  feet,  open 
grass  ditch  drainage  to  pond  150  feet 
away.  Town  water  supply  to  be  used. 
Once  in  a  while  temperature  is  25  to  30 
degrees  below,  zero  iu  Winter,  must  have 
hot  water  of  course  for  cleansing  pur¬ 
poses:  would  like  to  have  it  rat-proof  if 
possible.  This  was  one  reason  for  having 
it  raised  above  ground,  may  be  with  steps 
on  a  hinge..  Ftility  comes  first  and 
economy  next  in  the  building  of  it.  The 
herd  is  all  Dutch  Belted.  We  store  our 
<>\vn  ice,  so  wc  can  have  a  large  ice-box. 


well  supplied  with  nbsorbenrs.  The  re¬ 
maining  six  feet  behind  the  cows  will  be 
appreciated  more  than  almost  anything 
else  on  the  place.  The  trolley  and  car¬ 
rier  just  in  the  rear  of  the  cows  will 
Convey  all  manure  directly  to  the  pit, 
which  should  be  50  feet,  from  the  stable, 
under  ground  and  out  of  sight.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  arrangements  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  at  C’astle  Hill  Farm, 
Wliitinsville,  Mass.  Whatever  the  plan 
may  be  for  this  manure  receptacle,  the 
floor  should  be  well  cemented  also  the 
sides  so  that  no  liquid  can  escape.  The 
back  side  of  the  pit  should  be  at  least 
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Elevation  of  Dairy  Barn.  Fig.  538 


filled  from  the  outside  preferred.  We  IS  inches  lower  than  the  entrance.  The 
also  favor  hot  water  more  than  steam.  wi(jth  of  stalls  should  he  three  feet  in 


Of  course  the  heating  of  the  building 
and  the  hot  water  for  cleansing  purposes 
is  very  important,  and  hard  to  plan  out. 


the  clear. 

This  stable  should  be  20  feet  high,  with 


especially  when  hot  water  is  most  desired  flat,  gravelled  roof.  A  simple  but  very 

for  heating.  j.  M.  efficient  ventilation  system  is  a  row  of 

Massachusetts.  ,  .  ,  .  .  . , 

glass  windows  running  along  the  middle 

In  the  construction  of  such  a  stable,  it  the  roof,  the  windows  arranged  to  be 

is  best  to  use  fireproof,  permanent  mu-  tilted  and  closed  from  the  floor-  Auto- 

te rials  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  For  nmtic  sprinklers  iu  the  stable  are  a  splen- 

the  foundation,  any  kind  of  stone  w  ill  did  thing  in  case  of  fire.  Have  plenty  of 

answer,  only  be  sure  that  it  is  well  iuor-  windows  around  the  building.  Fodder  or 

tared  up  as  the  work  progresses.  Rats  any  kind  should  not  be  stored  in  this 

cannot  burrow  about  such  a  foundation,  stable.  The  simplest  structure  possible 

Tse  uf  quarter-iueh  wire  netting  will  also  may  be  provided  for  fodder,  adjoining 

control  the  rat  nuisance  very  successfully,  the  stable.  The  space  occupied  by  the 

Start  the  woodwork  on  the  brick  super-  cows  is  to  be  about.  75  feet,  and  there 

structure.  Secure  first-rate  contractors  should  be  a  passage  six  feet  wide  at 

Shelf  12  ‘  Long  l 'wide 


For  Sale-Imported  Belgian  Stallion 

Sourni  and  gentle;  ago,  six  years;  weight,  l.HOII 

Mrs. 51  initio  JUiker, Bax  64. Ontario  Center, N.Y. 

For  Sale— Shetland  Pony  Xrniilm^  N0^ 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE 

IMPORTED  EMBLEM  Ol-  FRANCE 
R.  G.  A.  S.,  3065,  P.  S. 

Dropped  August  26,  1911.  Sire  on 
Guernsey,  Justinee’s  Sequel  of  the 
Preel.  Dam  on  Guernsey,  Lily  dti 
Preel  XIV.  Price,  $150.00 
Guernsey  Bui!  Calves  for  sale  also, 

ELMV1EW  FARMS 

512  Scranton  LifeBldg.,  Scranton  Pa. 


for  Riiarnoau RiiIIo  Ailv.  Reg  Ancestors.  Prices 

SALE  ouernsey  DUIIS  riglit.  JohnW  Cooner.Pineville  Pa. 

GUERNSEYBULL 

years  old  Oy  Lungwater  Dictator  1 5068.  Also  six  un¬ 
bred  heifers.  SUNNVSIOE  STOCK  FARM,  RiegeUvlIit  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bull  C  alf 

born  Aug.  10th.  Price,  850.  )>am  wasTmportoe  April, 

191G.  A.  H.  Abael,  Shelter  Island  Heiohts,  1  < .  w  Y 


_ Steam  Pipe  Lire  Steam. 

\a~nmhrl  1  fZXtr  / 

- \  fifi/APaits  / 

6ft.  Ion? 

//V.  deep  2 ft.  Wide 

2 ft.  long  £fl  dcep 

Arrangement  of  Steam  and  Water  in  Milk  Room.  Fig. 539 

for  both  woodwork  and  masonry;  g'»od,  each  cud.  Dry  cows,  young  cattle, 
practical  men.  calves,  etc.,  never  should  be  kept  in  a 

This  stable  is  :!t  feel  wide,  and  from  stable  for  milch  cows.  Any  comfortable 

a  practical  standpoint  seems  about  as  tie-up  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  this 

near  right  as  can  be.  The  manger  is  of  class  of  stock.  Have  the  doors  for  the 

cement  and  continues  the  whole  length  stock  lour  feet  wide,  which  means  real 

of  i ho  stable,  and  is  used  both  for  feed  convenience.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
and  for  water.  Tt  is  a  fine  arrangement  complete  building  plan,  but  includes  the 
and  will  be  appreciated.  There  is  a  points  to  be  emphasized  when  hiring  a 
waste  pipe  tit  one  end.  The  length  of  contractor.  Even  a  good  carpenter  who 
the  planks  where  the  cows  stand  is  five  will  study  these  notes  carefully  can  get 
feet,  two  inches,  which  lias  proved  right  the  construction  together  in  a  very  ac¬ 
tor  cows  of  average  size.  The  platform  ceptable  manner. 

should  be  one  inch  lower  than  the  bottom  Heating  the  stable  will  do  no  harm  if 
<>f  the  feed  trough  and  should  slope  one  the  manager  has  excellent  judgment  and 
inch  to  the  rear,  and  the  gutter  behind  will  see  to  it  that  steam  is  not  on  except 


Live  I  Steam  I 


4- ft.  long 

1ft-  deep 
2 ft. tong 


fur  both  woodwork  and  masonry;  good, 
practical  men. 


Sectional  View  ot  Floor  and  Foundation.  Fig.  54C 


the  cows  should  be  four  inches  lower  when  the  mercury  is  considerably  below 
than  the  platform.  The  platform  planks  zero.  The  animal  heat  from  all  these 
tire  to  be  spiked  down  to  two  pieces  ot  creatures  will  keep  the  stable  comforr- 
four  by  six-inch  stuff.  Directly  back  ot  able.  Whenever  steam  is  on,  look  out 
this  platform  is  a  little  cement  space  two  for  ventilation  or  there  will  he  a  lot  of 
feet  wide,  which  must  slope  an  inch  to-  sick  animals.  More  or  less  sickness  will 
ward  the  concrete  gutter.  This  must  be  appear  in  any  herd,  so  an  infirmary  must 
covered  with  10-foot  lengths  of  slatted  he  provided,  consisting  of  one  box  stall, 
covers  hung  on  good,  substantial  hinges  light,  airy  and  very  comfortable. 

These  covers  are  made  ol  1  * b  by  Vt-incL  A  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  and 
steel,  and  should  be  welded  or  riveted  to  steam  vvil >  be  desirable..  The  heating 
the  cross-pieces.  These  slats  can  be  >uu  plant  should  be  centrally  located  so  there 
inch  apart.  With  a  little  care  on  the  will  not  be  much  ms.,  of  heat  in  reaching 
part  of  the  stableman,  little  if  any  litter  the  various  points.  There  are  many 
will  ever  be  found  in  this  gutter.  It  good  heating  arrangements  on  the  mar- 
lends  into  the  manure  pit,  which  must  ho  bet  For  such  conditions  nothing  is  bet- 
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OLLI NS’ JERSEY  REPS 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


Arthur  J.  Colli  ns 

Moorestown.N.J. 


ter  than  a  good  steam  boiler,  easy  to  care  Farms,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Co..  Seiler 
for,  supplying  plenty  of  steam  at  short  Bros.,  and  Other  dealers’  plants  shot 
_  down  and  laid  off  their  men,  as  there  was 

notice,  and  plenty  of  hot  water  by  run-  nothing  to  do— no  milk  being  delivered. 

nmg  a  pipe  into  a  tank.  Some  room.  Only  two  stations  in  Cortland  County 

having  a  cement  floor,  convenient  to  the  made  shipments  of  milk,  and  those  were 

stable,  also  near  the  heating  plant,  must  »nd«-r  contract  until  April  1.  And  the 

.  ,,  , _ . _ „„„  farmers  are  not.  faring  so  badly.  They 

be  provided  where  the  dairy  utensils  can  wm  bR  able  to  kwp  ,7p  the  w/rfare  in. 

be  kept  in  the  best  condition,  and  here  definitely — or  as  long  ns  will  be  necessary 
comes  in  the  value  of  live  steam  and  hot  to  secure  reasonable  prires  for  a  noces- 
water.  (Sec  diagram  marked  “Steam”  «ar.v  product— and  that,  is  all  that  the 
,  t(IT  .  .  vrn.  j.1.  •,!  ■  •  League  demands.  Hut.  they  are  firm  m 

and  Hot  water  ).  nhen  the  milking  is  demanding  the  srheduie  that  they  have 

done,  the  pails  may  be  dropped  into  the  made  out  as  a  moral  issue  is  at  stake 
tank  of  hot  water,  as  they  come  from  and  Cortland  County  is  endeavoring  to 

the  stable.  It  will  be  noticed  there  is  “f  that  m]  ma"  wntracfr  his  rnilk  l,ntiI 
,  _  .  ,  .all  can  get  satisfactory  prices, 

ample  room,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  Unexpected  help  Inis  come  to  the 

bruising.  A  little  washing  powder  must  farmers.  Friends  from  unlooked-for 
be  dissolved  in  this  tank  so  the  milk  quarters  have  helped  in  opening  up  new 

things  will  he.  sure  to  be  clean.  When  ™rkets  for  milk,  butter  and  cream.  Hus- 
"  .  .  mess  men  everywhere  have  shown  active 

a  pail  is  washed,  dip  it  immediately  into  sympathy  and  practical  cooperation, 

the  little  tank  of  clean  water  and  turn  Long  unused  cream  separators  have  been 
it  over  one  of  the  jets  marked  “live  brought  out,  new  ones  have  been  bought, 
steam,  ’  and  when  all  the  jets  are  covered  milk  on  tbc  faTm^  pipping  (.re”m  t» 
with  some  article,  turn  the  valves  in  reliable  grocers  and  small  dealers  with  a 
these  uprights,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  prompt  check  in  return  for  each  can 
there  will  be  some  milk  things  worth  as  received  shipments  to  be  made  only 

,  ,  .  .  twice  a  week,  and  the  skim-nnlk  to  be 

looking  at.  These  should  be  turned  in  fc<J  to  pJ^  Valves,  etc.,  or  made  into 

the  sunshine  whenever  it  is  possible,  salable  by-products  as  State  or  export 
Wet  steam  is  of  no  account  Dry,  live  cheese,  cottage  or  Neufchate!  cheese,  or 
steam  is  the  only  article  of  any  use  in  buttermilk— these  various  schemes 

.  .  ate  working  out.  and  promise  to  develop 

cleansing  the  dairy  equipment  heating  grtme  „(.w  mid  permanent  ways  of  dis- 

the  tanks  of  water  and  heating  the  stable,  posing  of  the  milk  products.  With  cheese 
unless  of  course  an  independent  hot-  wholesaling  at  J8%c  and  butter  at  85 

water  heater  is  added  to  the  equipment  t0  38<5  ,  there  is  something  decidedly 
"  ..  .  .  .  *  .  wrong  when  it  takes  a  hundred  pounds  of 

For  steam,  convey  it  m  a  two-inch  iron  mj]b  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  corn, 

pipe  boxed,  packed  and  buried  to  the  and  the  farmers  are  for  the  first  time 
stable,  then  going  entirely  around  the  learning  to  help  themselves.  Never  again 
•  '  c  *i.„  will  they  be  so  helpless  or  inert  in  their 

inside^  of  the  building,  with  a  good  pitch  blKsim,ss  afffl5rSi  strength  is  coming  with 

hack  into  the  boiler.  Have  the  heating  tbe  (<xerei.siug  of  their  cooperative  powers, 
plant  quite  a  little  lower  than  the  places  and  liberty  and  justice  for  all  will  be  the 
to  be  heated,  so  that  the  flow  and  return  rewnrd. 

will  drain  out  quickly  when  v  1  •  -  selling  stock  in  their  companies  have  ad- 

oponod.  vertisod  ‘15  to  53%  dividends,  and  ore 

A  room  for  cooling  off  is  to  he  at  least  now  making  the  plaint  that  thev  can 

10  by  12  feet,  with  walls  at  least  a  foot  ™ako  only  3%  profit,  and  who  now  choose 
.. .  .  .  .  to  ignore  the  issue  that  is  on,  are  being 

thick.  There  are  patent  arrangements  ma(j0  b)  understand  that  thoiv  nefarious 

for  cooling  such  rooms,  hut  quite  ex-  graft,  is* aver.  The  farmers  realize  that 
pensive.  A  first-rate  o'lan  is  to  have  an  it  will  be  a  genuine  struggle  for  mastery, 

ice-box  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  that  such  wholesale  grabbing  is  not  going 

.  . .  ,  ...  to  bo  given  up  ou  a  polite  request  to 

this  room,  four  foot  wide  ana  as  nigh  as  ^oaso  from  thoir  tactics1,  but  that  only 

the  room.  This  box  is  filled  through  force  will  count  in  the  struggle  that  is 
double  doors  from  the  outside.  Hack  up  on.  The  farmers  have  the  real  power, 
tW  ti-nms  put  in  the  ice.  The  floor  & 

of  this  ice  closet  conics  down  to  within  further  use  for  the  big  dealers.  Now 
a  foot  of  the  floor  of  the  store  room,  methods  are  necessary  to  fit  the  present 
which  allows  plenty  of  space  to  clean  out  economic  conditions  in  city  and  country, 
i  rrn,.  ji  .  ..  .  .  „  •  and  the  stream  of  life-giving,  nourishing 

underneath.  The  floor  of  the  ice-box  is  mj]j.  w;]j  bnd  jts  WUy,  naturally  and  by 

made  of  2x0-ineh  hardwood  in  sections  degrees  and  far  more  easily  than  could 
four  feet  long,  so  they  may  be  easily  have  been  believed  a  year  ago,  into  new 

taken  up  for  repairs  or  cleauiug.  The  outlets.  It  will  reach  the  consumer  »n- 

,  ^  *  ,  , ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  der  the  new  management  with  far  less 

slat  bottom  should  be  an  inch  between  expense  in  distributing,  and  we  believe 

slats,  for  circulation.  Plank  up  the  ice-  with  less  cost,  to  the  consumer,  while  the 
box  on  the  inside  of  the  studding  with  present  and  all-absorbing  interest  of  the 
two-inch  plank  within  six  inches  of  the 

...  '  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  btate  is  to  see  that  they  get  a  fairer 

ceiling.  8  lus  wall  give  plenty  of  circula-  share  of  the  immense  cost  of  producing 
tion  and  a  very  cold  room.  Have  all  doors  this  valuable  product.* 

double  and  keep  them  closed,  o.  B.  F.  ,  Q*»  Wednesday  night,  Oct.  4.  50  lead¬ 
ing  milk  producers  of  the  county  will 
motor  to  Cincinnatus  for  the  purpose  of 

Cortland  County  Milk  Notes  sti-engtheninK  some  of  the  weaker  broth- 

3  ren  in  the  place,  at  a  big  mass  meeting 

This  big  milk  producing  county  has  to  he  held  that  ovouing.  Cincinnatus  is 
shown  a  unanimity  of  effort  in  with-  one  of  the  leading  milk  centers  of  the 
holding  its  milk  from  the  control  of  the  county,  and  has  developed  a  good  milk 
milk  trust  that,  would  have  been  unbe-  trade  of  its  own.  Some  of  its  local  deal- 
iievuble  six  months  ago.  A  mammoth  ers  are  offering  $2  per  100  for  the  next 
mass  meeting  at  the  county  court  house  six  months,  and  some  of  the  farmers  want 
during  the  all-day  downpour  of  rain  last  to  sign  up.  So  the  enthusiastic  men  who 
Sept.  29  was  a  sample  of  the  keen  inter-  are  working  night  and  day  for  just  prices 
ost  in  milk  affairs  that  prevails  through-  for  all  producers  of  the  county  before 
out  the  county.  Previous  meetings  of  atiy  individuals  shall  sign  contracts  are 
producers  and  organizers  of  the  Dairy-  going  over  thereto  reason  with  them.  It 
men’s  League  had  been  held  in  every  is  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  be  suc- 
community  or  milk  center  in  the  county,  cessful,  ns  they  have  in  _  other  cases 
with  the  big  mass  meeting  as  a  general  throughout  the  county,  showing  the  farm- 
wind-up  before  active  warfare  Rhould  be-  ers  the  justice  in  standing  for  the 
giii  with  last-minute  meetings  up  to  late  League's  terms.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
Saturday  night.  The  big  audience  eliam-  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  League  for  its 
her  was  crowded  to  its  capacity,  with  efforts  and  for  Mr.  Dillon  of  the  Foods 
standing  tooiu  in  good  demand,  and  prac-  and  Markets  Department,  and  locally,  in 
ticaliy  every  man  a  milk  producer.  The  every  town,  for  County  Agent  E.  H.  For- 
varions  committees  on  arrangements  for  ristall  who  has  worked  earnestly  night 
ways  of  disposing  of  the  milk  in  new  and  day  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  his 
channels,  some  more  or  less  temporally,  county.  M. 

reported  the  results  of  their  various  - 

activities. 

The  county  committee,  under  the  lead-  The  Dairymen’s  League  Investigated 
ersliip  of  County  Agent  Forristall,  re-  ,  T  ..  ,, 

ported  certain  creameries  and  factories  as  ,  ''  lckf .  Investigating  Committee 

able  ami  willing  to  take  on  extra  milk,  been  looking  up  the  record  of  the 

and  territories  were  divided  up  as  seemed  1  airynieu  s  League.  1  here  was  no 
most  convenient.  Perhaps  the  largest  ofT  anything  wrong  in  connection 

concern  to  conic  to  the  rescue  of  the  1  “'e  League,  but  in  this  milk  crisis 
farmers  in  this  crisis  was  the  Ekenberg  ll.  was.  thought  host  to  go  on  record  and 
Milk  Products  Company,  a  firm  which  has  u  League  is,  and  what 

always  stood  well  in  the  county.  This  it  lias  been  doing,  so  on  September  _oth 
company  takes  on  over  100  cans  daily  of  Ltica,  secretary  Albert  Manning  ot 
additional  milk,  running  a  night  shift  in  the  League  came  forward  and  gave  his 
order  to  handle  it.  Other  factories,  long  testimony.  _  It  appears  that  the  League 
abandoned,  have  been  quickly  refitted  and  originated  in  the  Orange  County,  A.  \ 
are  operating  to  their  capacity.  Cream-  Pomona  Grange.  The  Grange  appointed 
crie,s  more  or  loss  remote  from  the  ship-  a  Oommittee  to  confer  with  the  Milk 
ping  stations  are  caring  for  extra  quan-  Exchange.  The  latter  would  not  deal 
titles  of  milk  that  have  previously  gone  them  because  they  said  that  this 

to  New  York.  I ’rices  are  good.  Several  Grange  committee  did  not  speak  for  the 
small  dealers  are  offering  League  prices  dairymen,  so  they  went  back  home  and 
to  liege  and  there  a  station,  but  the  organized  the  Dairymen  s  League,  which 
farmers  are  holding  hack  until  all  can  get  hrst  was  a  local  organization  confined 

these  prices.  The  Ekenberg  Company  is  Orange  County  milk  producers.  The 

giving  $1.95,  while  those  using  separators  League  grew  steadily,  and  m  1901  it  was 
and  shipping  cream  are  realizing  more  incorporated  UUt'er  the  laws  of  New  ,Ter- 
than  ever  before  for  their  milk.  wdh  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Since 

Beginning  with  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  then  Jt  has  made  a  tremendous  growth  in 
1,  the  Bordens,  the  Ilavilands,  Clover  (Continued  on  page  1823) 


Pure  Bred  Toggenburgs 

Out!  .l-ynnr,  two  7-mns.  old  billies,  one  3-year  nanny, 
*11)  eacll.  tine  extra  ui&a  3-year-old  nanny.  82D. 
TVEI.LS  LOGAN  .  Bowling  Green,  Ky, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

IMPROVE  |  A  Good  Buck,  $110.00 
YOUR  HERD  |  A  Better  One,  30.00 
Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered 
8.  J.  SJIAJ&PLES  .  CENT  HE  &QUARE,  PA. 


Daniel  Webstar  j*nld  :  *  JDoaI  with  the  man  who  docs  tho 
roost  busings;  you  will  find  there  ia  a  reason  tor  it." 

[NURING  the  past  trn  years  we  have  sold 
more  registered  Bcrkshires  than  any  three 
other  breeders  in  the  U.  S.  The  following 
may  indicate  the  reason: 

C5ent,temfi?i :  ‘‘  rx*  t>'.ar  Hra’  woo.l  Rtvul  123rd,  la 
cortaiaiy  deveYopnig  nir.-3y.  ir<.  in  now  17  month*  old, 
not  fat  and  voiKi  d  hatlvoen  70(1  uml  800  pound’*.  I 
bejieve,  by  ptis-»-.r,jr  him,  w*»  wn  hoot  tho  rerotvl  of 
yo^r customer  Motewutu  of  wtsmugtou.  (916  pounds 
at  twenty- fo ITT  ) 

One  of  the-  A  ;»ttl  poru,  thjwn  by  a  lioy  it»  the  pig  club, 
weighs 260 at  flv* andoo*  half 

Signed  r  EMMETT  !lt»fi»\N,  S*.c‘y  Mlcholaj*  Co.. 

Yf.  Vs,  Itorkshlro  Assootatlon. 

BOARS  and  SOWS  of  similar  breeding  and 
promise  for  sale  always. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  IS,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  lack  of  room,  I  will  sell  about  twenty 
head  of  cows.  Also  have  heifer  calves  for  sale. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P.0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


fihpolpr  W  'q  and  fl  I  fi  SERVICE  BOARS,  BROOD 
unesier  n,  s  anu  u. ».  i».  s  sows  AND  p)(iS  Reg.tree. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  l.  Van  Horn  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 


DUROC-JKKSKY  BRED  SOWS',  830.  Welch 

pony  mare  and  colts  cheap  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Mi. 


B-10-weeks-old  pies  from  Keaisteied  *toek.  (Im- 
nntniznd  against  cholera.)  $"-'5,  tTi  ios  not  akin.) 

lie.  W.J.  Southey,  P.  0.  Box  757,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  Sth,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  boars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  the  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  bows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival’s  Kuccesor, 
At  asterpiece  Hran  for<l  Premier,  Branforii 
*  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  RUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  quote  you  on  anything  in 
the  tine  of  Berksfures 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TV1ICW  STOCK  FARM.  It. 
If.  1>.  No.  1,  Wiiidton-Salem,  North  Carulain 


Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China  Pigs 

either  sex,  8  weeks  old,  $3  each ;  $9  pair. 
John  p.  Barti.es  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPhsrson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niaoara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


BROOKLANDS  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 


FOK SALE 
Registered 


Fills  Tiger 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 


HampshireRam  Lambs 


WB  have  for  sude  some  very  good  rjirln^  trios  and 
ai»n  wrunc  good  boars  n-aity  for  service  at  farmers 
prices.  This  stock  iff  all  from  recent  champions  ami 
Grand  Chntnphms  and  cannot  be  eauidled  any- 
whore,  in  either  site,  quality,  or  price.  We  won  five 
Ctrsts  out  of  tiro  entries  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair 
and  defeated  the  herds  that  have  won  everything 
there  for  twenty  years. 

Entire  herd  cholera  immune  by  double  treatment. 
II ROOKY. ANUS  FARMS,  WALPOLE,  N.  II. 
.Units  T.  Corttr,  Mgr.,  “Berkshires’’ 


-RAMS.  YFARUNGS  ANO  LAMBS.  FEW 
EWES.  Fred  Van  Vt.rut,  Lodi.  N.Y, 


Shropshires 


RAMS  For  Sale. 

SicviMii  Ura«.t  Wilton,  H.Y 


CHROPSHIRE  ANO  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  the  best  Quality 

»*  »t  reasonable  prices.  1.  M.  Colbert  S  Sant,  Tail  Chatham,  N.  T, 


Berkshire  and  O-  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boors  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBEIL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  and  price  list  free 

JNQ.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


PRICES  RIGHT. 

H.  G.  HAROY,  Wellington,  0. 


FERRETS  forSale 


PFRRFTS  either  eolor;  very  small.  Mated 
1  Y-iiAixi-i  *  ij  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Send  for  free 
price  List.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


SUPERIOR  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  Bolr^Marc™! 

April.  191®,  weaned  shotes.  One  3-year-old  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  IS.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
athead  of  Herd.  J.  E  WATSON.  Prog.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C,I>.  AID  KRAY,  New London, O. 


Pbtok  List-  Fkbb. 

MAX  KELLAR,  R.O.No.  I.Wakeman,  0 


FERREISforSale 


Rorltchifot  Crops  short;  are  reducing  my  herd: 
uciltollll  ea  long  and  deep,  higli-p  rodneins 
sows  bred;  50  pigs  cheap.  A.C.  HOOPER.  Samian,  Md 


U/pCp||  fnrrpld  DDGS-  M1NK  SKUNKS.  Big  profit  in 
lYcOcll  rtf  [BIS  rajsine  fur.  Write,  Tarman,  Quincy,  Pa. 


YoungThoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars 

g I e brink  Farm, St.  Jaines.T*  •^mofSniithfcown,I<ongIsland 

CHAS.  S.  BUTL^,  Owner,  L.  E-  SMITH,  Manager.  Tel.  S(-  Jamas  166 


FnrSalo— Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 

rerrets  ruroaie  p.vrs0r  dozen  lots,  catalogue 

free.  C.  It.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FOXIIOLJMY  PIPS 


FIEL1»»  Somei-8,  Conn 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


-The  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Scotland  COLLIE  PUPS  FE„^,Huttp-H^Y 


Registered.  Shipped  on  approval.  From 
trained  stock.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cabocton.  N.  T, 


GolliePups 


Big  Type  P.  C.’s 

open  or  bred.  A  700-lb.  yearling  heads  the  herd. 
Writeforpartieulars,  C.  L.Lowe,Hudson,Mich. 


Beauty;  intelligence;  pleasant  disposition;  pic. 
tures;  pedigree,  liriar  Keuneis,  Merrow,  Ct. 


Big  Western  Type  Duroc  Pigs 

Farrowed  July  28  aud  A  ugus 1 0. 97  registered.  March 
gilts,  925  registered.  W.  H.  DOW  S  SOH.  MiiMlelmry,  Vt. 


GftlliriPlinc  (beauties)  males,  98;  females 
WUIIIcrU|I9  jj.  Order  now.  Your  money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Catalog  free.  "Belnian  Hare  Guide '  ’ 
25c.  postpaid.  Eilwin  A.  Sunder,  Telford,  Fa. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

hoars, Gilts,  B-o<l  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  B.V.  BROWN,  Itiilgsly  Manor  Farm, Stone  Riiloe.N.Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

Three  months  old.  Best  dog  for  child  run.  Prices 
moderate.  THUS.  H.  PRICE,  R.  F.  D.  Ho.  3,  Newark,  Ohio 


40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Band  8  weeks  old;  not  akin.  Young  service  boar  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A.  SchofcLl,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  STeIVst",.  S10 

Male  from  registered  bitch  and  cur  dog,  95.  Also 
registered  dog  at  scud,  fee  95. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


iT'  ^9  T  9c*  Choice  young  se  rv  i  ce 

»  boars,  930-125.  Bred  Gilt 
farrows,  Oct.  27,  $30;  9  months.  925:  4  months.  $12; 
6 weeks,  $6.  HEItltEIiT  I1A1TH,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


’—'4  GILTS.  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL 

*~-m'  PIGS.  Pairs  no-akin. 
KETNJSR  FARMS,  Baltimore,  O. 


Prices  Right. 


The  “ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  «ru|  (;ern»oa  uh  bun  in  trenches t  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
enanrsevi  by  Eac-PreBicient  Uooxovnit  und  Mr.  K-ainvy:  MATCF1LESS  WATCH  DOG 
SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  k  i&uieh  hours  aud  for  your  children; 
MUST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  «  arning-«pwRrdof  5200  per  year! 
Puppies,  crown  dogs,  bred  bitch  lor  s*le,  BEST  BLOOD  JN  AMERICA,  farm 
raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed.  May  w.y  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences  T  Safo  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaranteed,  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
•  FEE  SIS. OO. 

'VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J. 
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THE  IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  COMPANY  BoxEiHVOOSTER.O. 


THE 


Construction  of  Ha-ha  Fence 

T  run  planning:  a  drive  through  a  great 
pasture,  mi  both  sides  of  which  we  wish 
to  have  tiie  purebred  Jersey  cattle  ap¬ 
proach  almost  to  the  drive  without  the 
obstruction  of  fences  above  ground.  In 
order  to  do  this  I  propose  to  use  a  lia-lu 
fence,  such  as  are  so  fonimou  in  England, 
lint  arc  little  known  here.  The  sketch 
gives  you  an  idea  of  bow  I  wish  to  build 
this.  First,  how  high  must  the  fence  he 
to  prevent  the  cattle  crossing  it  V  <  >f 
course,  the  lower  I  can  have  the  fouce 
the  more  desirable  it  will  he  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  How  wide  must  the  ditch  he  in 
which  the  fence  is  to  go,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  cuttle  jumping  across  it?  Must  the 
fence  in  rhe  bottom  of  the  ditch  be  visible 
to  the  cattle,  or  can  I  plant  the  whole 
ditch  with  shrubbery  which  will  he 
dipped  off  level  with  the  ground  on  either 
side?  I  wish  also  to  have  under  this 
drive  a  subway,  so  that  the  cattle  can 
cross  front  one  side  to  the  other  without 
crossing  on  the  drive  itself.  This  sub¬ 
way  will  be  about  20  feet  long.  I  would 
like  to  know  bow  wide  it  must  be  and 
bow  liigh.  in  order  to  enable  cattle  to 
use  it  easily.  It-  is  my  uuderst  indiriv 
that  if  they  are  led  through  such  i  place 
once  or  twice,  they  learn  to  know  ir  and 
not  to  be  afraid,  especially  if  they  s-c 
good,  green  grass  on  tbc  other  side.  * 

Boston,  Mass,  F.  i,. 

A  fence  of  three  strands  of  plain  wire 
would  hold  them.  Tt  would  he  three  feet 
high.  The  steeper  the  sides,  the  less 
width  required  to  prevent  jumping.  T 
have  a  boundary  ditch  dug  2Vi<  feet  deep 
with  sides  as  steep  as  they  could  be  and 
bold,  and  grass  over.  Most,  of  the  time 


“poison,”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
Apply  three,  times  a  day.  if  Hies  are 
troublesome  use  dusting  powder  twice 
daily,  adding  a  dram  of  iodoform  to  two 
minces  of  the  powder  or  more  if  that  is 
not  found  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  Hies 
away.  •  s.  a. 


is  money  this  year.  It 
looks  like  $1  a  bushel  by  Jan.  1. 

You  can’t  afford  to  put  this  years’  crop  in  ^ 
cribs  where  rats  and  mice,  and  weather  and 


Worms 

T  have  two  driving  mares :  T  believe 
both  to  be  in  foal  and  they  are  troubled 
with  worms.  These  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  large  worms,  but  may  probably  be  pin 
worms.  Both  run  at  pasture  when  not 
•wing  used.  There  is  white  stuff  around 
anus.  They  keep  thin.  I  have  at  times 
given  them  each  one  pint  of  linseed  oil 
and  followed  this  with  a  tonic — equal 
Paris  powdered  gentian  root,  saltpeter 
and  sulphur,  giving  tablespoon  night  and 
morning.  This  I  continued  for  periods  of 
eight  days,  then  stop  a  while.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  help  at.  the  time  some,  but 
when  stopped  went  back  again  to  the 
same  condition  of  things,  <  ’annot  give 
iron  ns  they  are  in  foal.  T  want  to  put 
one  of  them  in  good  condition  to  sell  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  is  u<»  whole  lin¬ 
seed  to  be  got.  here.  1‘Icase  advise  me 
tie*  best  and  quickest  course  to  pursue. 

Virginia.  K.  m.  r. 

The  treatment  is  not  suitable  for 
won  us,  nor  can  it  be  considered  a  tonic. 
Better  keep  the  i.tare  you  wish  to  sell 
off  grass  and  feed  generously  in  a  clean, 
airy  box  stall,  allowing  exercise  daily. 
Salt  and  sulphur  may  be  mixed  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week,  allow¬ 
ing  two  tenspoonfuls  of  each  at  a.  dose; 
then  skip  30  days  and  repeat.  As  pin 
worms  may  be  present,  and  they  inhabit 
the  rectum  and  are  not  killed  by  internal 
treatment,  inject,  into  the  rectum  on 
three  alternate  nights  a  week  two  or  llirec 
quarts  of  soapy  warm  water  containing 
a  cupful  of  tobacco  leaf  decoction,  or  use 
a  decoction  of  four  ounces  of  quassia 
oliips  or  powder  to  the  gallon.  Be  petit  the 
following  week,  if  f bought  nec**-.  ary. 


■Fence  posture 


seaert  oa'u 


Diagram  of  Ha-ha  Fence 

there  is  no  water  in  it.  At  first  there 
was  a  two-rail  fence  on  the  outer  bank. 
The  fence  has  long  since  disappeared,  hut 
cattle  have  never  crossed  in  50  years. 
The  earth  from  the  ditch  spread  dose  to 
the  bank  increases  its  apparent  height  to 
at  least  three  feet.  Cal  tie  do  not  like  to 
jump  a  ditch  even  two  feet.  wide,  with 
nothing  especial  to  attract  them  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  think  three  feet,  width 
will  always  lmld  them.  Your  fence  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  ditch  would  he  just 
us  effective  with  the  ditch  full  of  shrub¬ 
bery.  provided  Ihe  shrubbery  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  tempt  the  cows  to  reach  llirough 
and  over  the  feme  to  browse  the  growth 
on  the  other  side.  #  Tt  would  be  hard  to 
dean  your  ditch  with  bushes  in  it.  mid  if 
tin*  ground  is  soft  it  might  gradual!}  fill 
up.  For  that,  reason,  if  you  plant  your 
ditch  it  would  be  wise  to  make  it  wide, 
with  gently  sloping  sides,  to  prevent  till¬ 
ing  up.  A  wide,  sloping  ditch  may  he 
blown  with  dynamite,  using  one  or  two 
rows  of  cartridges,  according  to  width  of 
ditch  wanted.  Some  trimming  of  the 
floor  will  be  needed,  but  the  sides  will 
slope  enough  to  turf  over  naturally.  You 
can  easily  have  it  deep  enough  to  hide 
your  ha-ha  fence,  as  the  earth  will  he 
loosened  a  foot  below  the  holes  in  which 
the  cartridge  arc  placed.  If  you  dig  out 
a  wide  ditch,  use  plow*  and  scraper  to 
reduce  labor.  The  most  satisfactory  pas¬ 
sage  for  cows  across  and  under  the  drive¬ 
way  would  he  of  stone  and  cement, 
arched  at  the  top.  The  inside  should  be 
three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  iu  height. 
Many  such  passages  are  built  where  rail¬ 
road  embankments  cut  across  pastures, 
and  the  cows  soon  learn  to  use  them. 

G.  B.  F. 


Saddle  Sores 

I  have  a  mare  six  years  old.  She  gets 
a  swelling  under  saddle  when  in  harness, 
and  after  a  few*  days  it  bursts  open, 
which  hurts  her  very  badly,  and  T  have 
much  trouble  in  harnessing  her.  When 
that  heals  up  she  gets  another  swelling 
and  the  same  thing  happens.  T  use  her 
for  light,  work  only.  Could  you  tell  me 
cause  and  remedy  for  name.  m  k. 

New  York. 

The  harness  does  not  fit  properly,  or  is 
not  kept,  clean.  Have  it  attended  to  by 
the  harnessmaker.  Bathe  the  affected 
party  three  times  daily  with  cold  water 
containing  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the 
pint.  If  a  sore  starts  paint  it  daily  with 
tincture  of  iodine  before  and  after  open¬ 
ing.  A.  «t.  A. 


MINERALS 
fcv  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


ENGINES; 
0  SEPARATORS,  j 
SPREADERS.TRACTORS  / 


fsr 

$3  Package  KiMir/.iilf-ii  to  rive  Mil  inflict  ion  or  nionoj 
Imok.  fi  Pai-kapx*  etilTleiunt  for  ordinary  car-on. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Aw..  Fittsbur*  Pa 


This  Warranted 

1  lull-sired  hardwood  and  steel 

\  Dumping  ilorse  Cart 

\  02.0.73 

y  freight  prepaid  to  any  Set, 
\  lion  East  of  the  Mississip- 
\,A  pi  River.  Full  particulars 
Y  v  on  application. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 

Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


Cow  Loses  Calf 

T  have  a  cow  two  years  old.  Sin* 
dropped  a  calf  a  few  months  before  she 
wus  two,  but  the  calf  was  dead  and  she 
hml  never  had  any  milk.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  sell  her  now  or  do  you  think 
she  will  he  all  right  the  next  time  she  is 
fresh?  ,r.  k,  t. 

yirgtnia. 

It  would  not  be  good  policy  to  keep 
such  n  cow.  Sell  her  to  the  butcher  or 
’fatten  her  for  slaughter.  Only  the  best 
of  heifers  and  cows  should  be  kept  for 
dairying,  and  with  these  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  make  a  prolit,  so  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  never  is  well  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  with  doubtful  animals.  a.  s.  a. 


Running  wafer  when 
and'*. here  you  want > 
it  with  FOSTER  A 
High  Duty  U  im,  M 

Tower  Spevinlty^L 
Co.,  Ill  Trlnlt;  (■ 
3  M<1«. ,  Sen  VovlMJ 


A 1  Write  us  lor  lliit  snappy, 

***  yjflfl  '.t'iLfill  little  story.  It's  highly  in- 
teranlioff,  tree  ondi  a  worth 
money  to  you.  Also  Be* 
particulars  mbout  the  wide- 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

Handiest  Article  On  The  harm 

Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  farmer*  are  making  Elgs'rr  Pro* 
fits,  Cutting  Feed  Coat  aod  Avoiding  Diaense 
by  feeding  cooked  feed.  Write  today  atire. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  527  Tecumseb,  Michigan 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

r  ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  runty  ng  A-^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4S  Obi  £l.,0umc)JIL  >4Ur 


Warts 

T  have  a  heifer  that  freshened  in  .Tune. 
Her  teats  were  nice  and  smooth,  but  of 
late  many  warts  have  come  on  them.  It 
bothers  ne  to  milk.  Could  you  tell  me 
of  som  ething  to  use  without  damage  to 
her  (  ?  0.  T. 

New*  York. 

With  R*iS!  rs  snip  off,  a  few  at  a  lime, 
SIR  li  v.  a  t.i  have  long  stem  nocks,  and 
a-  ply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  bases. 
The  bleeding  may  he  stopped  by  per¬ 
sistent.  bathing  with  hot  or  very  cold 
water.  Masses  of  small  warts  will  dis¬ 
appear  after  a  time  if  rubbed  daily  with 
best  castor  oil.  a.  s.  a. 


Hartman’s  Spsssal  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman’s  with  their  1512,000.000  capital 
and  over  two  million  custoraorscan  make  such 
no  offer  aa  this.  Order  any  itizu  or  stylo  Jy w 
Majestic  enqlno you  want— nodepoait  W 

— noC.  O.  D.,  or  necuritv.  When  Lho 
engine  comes,  work  It  30  days,  and  V—  — — -AJ# 
if  you  nro  not  fuiJy  satisfied  with  it,  I 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you  III  j  c 
will  not  bo  out  one  cent.  If  you  r.ro  H  ,  1 
completely  convinced  that  live  ■“Majestic*’  ■Rl  Ay  IwlHi 
is  a  wonderful  bargain  or.il  jo  at  tho  cn-  H‘. 

Kiev  you  want,  then  keep  tt  and  pay  one-  HX'MBBM 
lentil  in  30  days,  or  ct.u-BUth  in  (10  rlayu, 
and  balance  in  ecjual  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  months— giving  10  months  or 


Injured  Mule 

A  year  ago  a  mule  hmr;  h‘s  leg  under 
a  stable  door,  and  when  l.c  was  discov¬ 
ered  the  next  r  oming  1  i  I  rubbed  the 
skin  off  for  several  inches.  I  have  not 
been,  able  to  heal  this  place;  have  used 
a  healing  powder  and  dip  (one  to  50  solu¬ 
tion)  to  clejtusc  wound  ;  have  also  used 
salve.  None  of  these  remedies  has  done 
any  good.  The  bone  lias  grown  out,  and 
while  the  place  looks  healthy  enough,  it 
does  not  heal.  Ant  help  you  can  give  me 
on  this  case  will  be  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  J.  c.  i* 

Georgia. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  statement  “the  hone  is  grown  out,” 
so  it  is  difficult  to  know*  just  what  to  pre¬ 
scribe.  Try  the  effect  of  simple  “white 
lotion”  composed  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of 
lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tt 
pint  of  soft-  water.  Label  the  bottle 


Hardening  Horses  Shoulders 

What  can  we  use  on  horses’  breasts  i<> 
toughen  them  for  Fall  plow  ing?  We  have 
some  .voting  colts  to  put  in  that  have  been 
on  grass  all  Summer.  s.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

Bathe  with  cold  water  containing  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint. 
Use  this  three  times  a  day  and  keep  the 
harness  clean ;  also  have  the  collars  tit 
properly.  If  the  skin  becomes  irritated 
dust  it  well  with  talcum  powder  before 
putting  on  the  harness.  Also  dust  the 
pow'der  in  the  collar.  Some  people  use 
finely  sifted  slaked  lime  for  such  dusting. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


how  much  to  r«y.  how  to  pick 
out  size  anil  style  engine  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  (Jot  this  valuable  en¬ 
gine  book  at  once.  Send  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  today.  J 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY,  / 

4011-21  Ik  Salle  St.,  Cliicaaa  m 


I  AHiin-ss 
P.  O.  Ilox 
or  R,  F.  D. 


Stntu. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


October  5,  1916 


BUTTER. 

Annthpr  one  cent  advance  has  been  made  in 
tleall.v  the  entire  list  of  qualities.  Market  is 
on  the  higher  «r (tries,  and  »  fair  volume  of 
trade  is  noted.  City  made  anil  packing  stock 
good  demand. 


prne- 
strong 
export 
are  In 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

37 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good ....... 

33 

85  tj, 
82 

Citv  made . . . 

.  97  (A 

Packing  Stock . 

. T  .  .  2fi  (ih 

29 

Process  . 

32 

Ktgin,  111.,  butter  market  34  cents. 

CHEESE- 

Prices  are  one  half  to  one  cent  higher,  lioth  here 
and  at  the  interior  markets.  The  cheese  la  he  og 
PUt  on  the  market  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that 
considerable  poorly  cured  quality  Is  offered.  Many 
•peculators  are  afraid  to  hold,  as  u  drop  may  come 
from  the  present  extreme  price  any  time. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  20*f@  21 

Good  to  choice .  19tS©  2Uhj 

Lower  grades .  ]«'  @  ]<)' 

Daisies,  best .  JO^iS  21 

Young  Americas .  20Je@  21 

Skims,  beat . . .  is  @  17 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  14 

Salamanca.  1  DT<t 
Watertown  N.  Y  .  199( 

Cuba.  N.  V..  19% 
l.lttlo  Falls.  N.  Y.  lits4' 

Plymouth,  Wi*.,  19@19}4 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  firmer  than  for  somo  tlmo  on  or¬ 
dinary  grades,  as  well  as  fancy.  Prices  arc  well 

toward  60  cents  for  large  white.  Good  quality  stor¬ 
age  are  working  out  in  tho  rango  of  22  to  34. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  54  @  55 

Medium  togood .  48  @  59 

Mi  ted  colors,  best .  44  <3  48 


Common  to  good . 


Storage  .  26 

LI  V  K  POULTRY 


35  a  40 
26  a  32 


Broilers,  lb. 
Pucks,  lb.  .. 

Fowls _ _ 

Roosters  .. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb . 

Old  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Fowls . . 

Docks,  Spring . 

Squabs,  do* . .... 


21  @  23 

17  a  19 

18  a  20 

13  a  u 


35  a  40 
25  a  30 
31  a  32 
27  a  39 
18  a  23 
20  «  22 
l  25  a  5  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . .7  15  a  9  40 

Bulls .  5  00  a  f.  50 

Cows  . 4  no  a  c  6u 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lb . ..13  UU  @14  00 

Culls . . . 6  00  ®  9  09 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  . . 4  50  a  7  00 

Lambs  .  8  60  all  00 

Hogs .  0  50  all  00 

WOOL. 

About  20. 000, OilO  pounds  of  Argentine  wool  horn 
been  bought  hy  mill  and  speculative  interests  In  this 
country.  The  price  average  reported  Is  about  42 
cents.  Spinners  are  offering  7.5  to  90  cents  for 
domestic  scoured  wool,  without  finding  many  ac¬ 
ceptances.  Recent  business  at  Boston  lias  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Duluine,  35  to 
36:  three -eighths  blood,  42,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  condilug,  39  to  40;  throo-eightlis 
blood.  11  to  42.  Average  New  England,  one-fourtli 
blood,  39  to  40;  three-eighths  blood.  40  to  41.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  liuir  blootl,  3S  to  39;  three- 
eighths  blood  14  to  45. 

BEANS. 


at  arrow,  1UU  lbs . 

Medium  . 

. . .  9  30  a  9  80 
. . .  8 7r»  (as as 

Pea  . 

_ H  80  (gi  9  $0 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

...  9  00  &  9  60 

8  90  <21  n  nQ 

Yellow. liiye . . 

Lima,  California . 

...  7  25  @  7  50 

6  75  an  7  0(1 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apidfis—  Kvnp.,  choice  to  fancy]..., 

Lower  grades . 

Sun  dried . 

•  •  7*tyi<?l  8 

Prunes,  lb . 

RuaphorHos.  lb . 

..  11 H 

82  @ 

Apricots . . . 

12  <gk  H 

Peaches . 

r,  <&  ^ 

Currants  . . 

..  12  ®  16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Applo  receipts  arc  increasing  hut  demand  is  good 
and  prices  remain  high  on  11II  olenu.  well  colored 
fruit.  Picking  of  Winter  apples  is  progressing 
Slowly,  ns  tlio  season  In  many  localities  is  aflcnst 
two  weeks  Into.  Kuril  varieties  as  King  and  Bald¬ 
win  aro  Just  beginning  to  color.  Pear  market 
strong  and  prices  high  on  desirable  grades.  Quinces 
Scarce  and  selling  well.  Peaches  mainly  lower,  be¬ 
cause  Of  tho  large  proportion  of  poor  stuff  offered. 
Plums  higher.  Grapes  in  better  demand,  but  mar¬ 
ket  si  III  slow  ami  prices  low.  Not  much  demsud 
yet  for  era  n  berries. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl . 

N.  W.  G  reealng . 

Oldenburg  . 

Graveuateln  . 

....  3  UU 

.  ?,  00 

@  4  00 
&  4  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  75 

A Ioxun«li»i*.  . . 

2  00 

4  fill 

York  Imperial . 

. 2  60 

@  3  00 

Blush  . 

. 2  66 

3  fill 

Kail  Pippin . 

. 2  60 

4  00 

Twenty -ounce . . 

. 2  UO 

ift  3  Ay 

11  nbbardxtou...... . 

. .  2  00 

(ft  3  2fi 

Western,  box . 

(ft  2  fiO 

W  Hell  alls,  bbl . 

75 

(ft  1  2fi 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 

@  7  00 

K letter,  bbl . 

2  00 

(ft  2  fiO 

Meckel,  bbl . 

.  . , .  li  00 

<ft  R  75 

110K(]  . . 

2  80 

fA  a  no 

Anjou  . .  . 

2  00 

Raspberries,  red,  pint . 

Muskmelons,  bn.  crate . 

Peaches.  Mate  Carrier . 

State,  bu.  bkt . 

..  .  50 

.  109 

76 

@  5 

&  2  26 
@  1  50 
@  i  5n 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.  K 

fni  12 

PI  urns,  81b.  bkt . . . 

.  80 

@  50 

VEGETABLES, 

Sound,  smooth  potatoes  arc  25  cents  per  barrel 
higher.  Interior  markets  are  very  firm.  Onions  do¬ 
ing  hotter  in  some  cases  25  to  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher.  Tomatoes  getting  very  scarce  and 
prices  extreme.  Lettuce  and  oilier  sulmia  low.  Pep¬ 
pers  anil  cauliflower  Bcarcu  and  higher. 

Potatoes  Maine,  180)bs .  3  50  @  3  75 

Jersey,  bid . 310  @3  50 

I«ong  Island,  180lbs.  .  375  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  UU  @  1  25 

Beets.  IOU  bunches  . . 2  U0  @3  50 

CarlOta,  !00  bunches .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @5  50 

Cucumbers,  bn.. .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cabbage.  100  .  7  00  @10  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100  .  75  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  huir-bbl.  basket . . .  30  @  90 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  1001b.  bag .  150  @  2  50 

Jersey,  bu... .  75  @  1  60 

Conn,,  1UU  lb.  bag .  2  00  @2  75 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  25  ©  3  25 

String  Ben  ns.  bu .  |25  @125 

Turnips,  bid . .  2  50  @2  75 


Squash  bbl 


Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate  . . .  1  00 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  1  50 


1  60  @  2  00 


Parsley.  100  hunches .  100  @125 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . . .  1  no  @  160 

Okra,  bu . .  ; .  3  00  @3  50 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice . 50  @  63 

Medium  to  good .  45  <3  49 

Old  slock .  4  @  6 

Pacific  const . 16  &  18 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  on  hay  is  in  bad  condition.  Some  rail¬ 
roads  aro  embargoed,  and  the  demand  is  so  poor 
that  slocks  on  hand  are  moving  slowly.  Prices  are 
$1  to  $2  jier  ton  lower. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  18  00  @19  00 

No.  2 . 16  00  @17  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  60 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @17  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  89  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  00  @101 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  8  00  @  9  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  53  @  54 

Rye.  tree  from  onion .  1  32  @  133 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat .  I  38 

Corn .  .  68 

Paris,  wheat . .  1  78 


@19  00 
@17  00 
@15  60 
@17  00 
@15  00 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  89  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  00  @101 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  8  00  @  9  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  63  @  54 

Rye.  tree  from  onion .  1  32  @  133 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat .  I  38 

Corn .  68 

Paris,  wheat .  1  78 

FEED. 

City  Bran..  . 27  00  @  28  00 

Middlings  .  30  00  32  00 

Red  Dog .  35  00  30  00 

Corn  Meal  .  35  00  37  00 


Peppermint,  lb.. . 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 


2  20  @  2  75 


Sassafras .  65  @  75 

Wiutergreen  .  375  @400 

Cedar  Leaf....  .  .  90  @  95 

Wood  .  14  ®  18 

Penneroyul  . .  1  60  @  1  85 


Following  are  the  receipts  at  New  York  for  Sep¬ 
tember  by  tlm  seven  leading  railroads  and  Ohl  Do¬ 
minion : 

Wheat,  bu .  8,720.000 

Corn,  bu .  300. 000 

Oats,  bu . 1,300.000 

Hay.  tons  .  10.500 

Potatoes,  bhln .  92. 000 

Apples,  bills.  . .  146.000 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending  Oct. 
4.  1916: 

Butter,  lbs .  4,016.700 

Eggs,  doz . ; .  2.190,900 

Drcssod  Poultry,  pgs .  18.718 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  14.312 

Cotton,  hales  .  40,784 

Apples,  hbls . 74,4111 

Lemons,  boxes  .  1.9S0 

Onions,  sks .  2!k856 

Oranges,  boxes  .  46,41-1 

Potatoes,  hbls .  32,636 

Corn,  liusli .  224. 00O 


Hay.  tons  . 

Oats,  bush . 

Rye,  hush.  .... 
Wheat,  bush.  . . 
Rosin,  hbls.  . . . 
Spts.  Turp.,  Mils. 
Tar,  bills . 


5.024 

530,000 

28,050 

1.168.100 

11.154 

1.824 

52 


Potatoes  will  he  a  small  crop  here. 
Hay  was  a  good  crop  and  has  been  put 
up  in  fine  condition.  Corn  now  looks 
as  though  it.  will  he  a  very  good  crop 
considering  the  time  St  Was  planted. 
Root  crops  and  farm  gardens  are  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  wet  Spring,  then  dry 
and  hot  Summer.  s. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Hand 
On  the  Place— 
Your  Own 

There  is  no  such  aSffl 
thing  as  a* ‘horny-  (flaraSratj 
handed”  farmer  ftp 
when  he  wears  JBBH9 
Hansen  Gloves. 

the  rub  and 
bruises  and 
lighten  your 
work. 


GLOV 


@  l  50 
@2  50 


give  this  service  because  they're 
built  right — from  the  best  leathers 
obtainable.  For  every  service — 
motoring,  cycling,  driving,  work¬ 
ing  and  general  wear.  Free  book 
is  full  of  interesting  glove  facts. 

Write  today.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied  with  Hansen’s  let  us 
know.  Anyway,  get  the  facts. 

O.C.  HANSEN  MFG.CO. 

136BA  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee,  Wii. 


Wonderful  Offer  On 

“MAJESTIC” 
Grinding  Mills 


"  Pulley 
12  Inch 
Diameter 
3  Inch 
Face 


J?bPn7TJfl?iEArlTMAN  sell*  better  coeds  for  feast  money\ 
nnd  that  It  will  pay  you  to  order  nil  y.vir  f arm  nocegsitiea  from  tin  5k 
we  make  this  rer<ird-nn  ashing  offer  i>n  our  Majestic  IV. -d  Grinders.  \ 
Not  uijtu  you  put  this  Grmdcr  to  work  fir  you,  can  you  on. lend  and  1 
its  real  value  and  what  s  wonderful  bargain  11.  reallyls.  So  you  i~on 
sco  for  yoorself.  we  will  skip  this  Grimier  to  you  Without  ana  ennt 
in  advance,  without  security  or  rod  tape.  Just  send  tho  coupon 
SJJJLS^  Si!0.'1  Ike  Grinder  direct  to  you.  When  jt.  cornea,  11  so  it 
•*  _  , -,f(>r  WO  'W— » hen  you  mm  return  It  at  our  expense  or  keep  it  on 
cur  Liberal  Farm  Credit  Terms  which  give  you 


Remember,  you 


Remember,  you  pay  no  money  In  advanaou  Yoo  don’t 
P*y  «ut  one  cent,  if  yon  don  t  want  the  grinder.  If  you 
do  want,  it  becalm e  y.„  think  it  n  wonderful  machine 
‘n'J“  krmit  bargain,  you  van  make  your  lirxt  payment 
m  39  or  60  days  ad  most  convenient  for  V'*u 

Tho  MaRa’ic  Grinder  will  grind  nil  smiligralnn-sep- 
nrntejy  or  mixed. .  Two  *cta  of  barn  fu-ninhed.  Special 

IM  f&i;  hopper  rtiHiJo  of  hravy 

thi^r^ 


I  Capacity 
B  ta  22, 
Bushels/ 

pef  /i 
Hour^J 
Operated^ 
By  2 

ToS  -sC 

HP- 

Engines^1 


Sal*  ^  jrnn."*jtgaring‘a  aro  Unci 

m  .h  htgh.grailu  bribe  it  it  rial ;  hopper  rtmdo  of  heavy 
galvanmci  Itod;  base  11  strong,  heavy  east  ing,  designed 
1  *ha$ 9r®5''r-,w 'U  ».Iwarfl  stand  firm  and  solid.  Can  be 
adjusted  and  oiled  without  stopping  tho  oiili. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Wonderful  BarQain  Offer 

Order  by  No.  MK2S0.  Price 

Money  in  Advance.  b>_  jn  Jfl  ' 
niontltly  payment*.  f)r  fl.20 
equal  payments  every  2  mom 
same  easy  Credit  Terms  alio 

FREE  Bargain  Book 

Write  for  Mammoth  Bar- 
pain  Bonk  of  llomn  Furnish- 
inps  also  Special  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Gas  Engine,  *nd 
Separator.  Catalog.  Every - 
thing  at  bed-rock  prices  on 
Special  Easy  Credit  Terms. 

The  Hartman  Co., 

4019-21  LaSalle  St..  Chicago 


For  Grinding 
Shelled  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Speltz,  Rye, 
Barley  and 
All  Kinds 
of  Small 
Grain 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 4019-21  LaSalle  St.f  Chicago 

Send  mo  Majestic  Grinding  Mill  No.  MK250.  If  I  keep  it.  I  will  pay  your 
low  bargain  price  or  |fi,05  as  follow*:  70e  in  30  days  after  arrival  onu  balance 
monthly  m  9  equal  payments.  Or  11.20  in  60  days,  balance  in  6  equal  payments 
every  two  OiOnths.  Otherwise  1  will  return  Grinding  Mill  at  your  expense. 

Name . . . . . 


R.  F.  D.  Address 


Town 


National  ™ 
Giant  *~J£p***- 

portable  L_ _ 

SMOKE  HOUSE 


IT  gets  here — to  find  out  how 
to  keep  your  live  stock  well, 
profitable  all  winter. 

Every  test  PROVES  that  proper  venti¬ 
lation  increases  the  earning  capacity  of 
every  animal. 


easiest,  most  successful  way 

of  sniokingmeat*.  Find  out  about 
it.  FREE  BOOK  explains  oper¬ 
ation,  sizes,  low  prices.  Combina¬ 
tion  Sanitary  Store  House.  Other 
valuable  information  given. 


Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  258  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  ill. 


VENTILATORS 

—the  efficient  kind  used  by  "Sheffield,” 
"Borden,”  "'Carnation”  and  thousandsof 
prosperous  dairymen  and  farmers  every¬ 
where  cau  be  installed  quickly — at  little 
cost.  Soon  pay  for  themselves. 

Get  our  interesting  circular  “Better Darns” 
and  full  information  regarding  Bimple, 
efficient,  durable,  Sil:nt,  storm  and 
trouble-proof  '‘Glob;:’'  V entilators.  Just 
say  on  a  postal,  “Send  me  Better  Barns." 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  A.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. BUYING . - 


•  Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 

I  Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

I  Gheecsc  Making  Decker . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

I  Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

•  Dairy  Farming,  Michels.. . 1.00 

Ilandbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  anil  Its  Products,  Wing.......  1.30 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

«  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


at  8  cents  a  gallon  used  In  OTTAWA 


- atfWTi-  -  more  dependable 

power  than  23  cent  gasoline  in  any 
engine.  Size*  IS  to  22  H-P.  Sold 
direct,  3  month*  trial.  lO-year  guar- 
'■  w®  nnlcc.  Over  a  million  ll-P  in  use  today. 
Cash  or  terms.  Engine  book  free.  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.. 
692Klng  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


II  Fifty-eight  pages  of  invaluable  informa- 
II  tion  for  the  feeder  of  dairy  cattle,  based 
jj  on  conclusions  reached  by  govern  men  t  agri- 
/  cultural  stations  and  colleges.  Tells  IIOW 
TO  GET  THE  MOST  MILK  AT  THE 
LEAST  COST  by  the  proper  use  of  the  feed 
ise.  Explains  the  daily  requirements  of  the 
Defines  Ready  Rations,  Balanced  Rations, 
^ions,  Concentrates,  etc.  Endorsed  by  leading 


We  have  a  copy  for  you.  Just  send  2  cent 
stamp  to  cover  postage.  Write  NOW. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

FEED  MANUFACTURERS 

Department  R  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


1322 


She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I 


October  14,  1010. 


Ideal  Arrangement  of  a  Hill  Fruit  Farm, 


thick  with  Alfalfa,  and  when  properly 
seeded  this  crop  does  well  there,  better  in 
fact  than  tiny  crop  which  needs  t<*  he 
cultivated  constantly.  The  heavy  mat  of 
Alfalfa  prevents  washing  of  the  soil,  and 
gives  better  returns  than  any  kind  of 
grass  or  ordinary  farm  crops.  Then  i:i 
the  valley  come  the  young  apple  orchards, 
this  soil  being  far  better  for  them  than  it 
would  be  for  the  peach.  While  the  young 
trees  are  coming  on  into  hearing,  ‘‘tiller” 
crops  of  beans  and  buckwheat  are  grown, 
and  these  usually  more  than  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  handling  the  land,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  trees  come  in  bearing  their 
crops  will  be  practically  clear  gain,  aside 
from  the  expense  of  cultivating,  spraying, 
feeding  and  pruning.  A  highway  runs 
parallel  to  the  rows  of  beans  only  a  short 
distance  down  the  bill.  Here  is  a  case  of 
thoroughly  good  management  in  laying 
out  a  farm,  and  very  few  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  starting  this  place. 

A  Day’s  Work  Picking  Apples 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  a  day’s  work  by  a  good  apple  pick¬ 
er  at  5£  to  70  bushels  per  day.  Ifow 
does  this  compare  with  actual  perform¬ 
ance  in  your  section? 

The  men  are  usually  paid  by  the  bar¬ 
rels  as  they  till  them  in  the  orchard  and, 
of  course,  when  the  barrels  are  shaken 
down  and  packed  properly  considerably 
more  fruit,  goes  in  the  barrel  than  the 
picker  is  paid  for;  I  think  perhaps  110 
per  cent.,  even  including  (hose  which  are 
thrown  out.  It  has  been  customary  here 
to  pay  15c  per  barrel  for  picking,  and 
when  the  men  work  by  the  day  I  think 
they  feel  they  have  done  a  good  day’s 
work  when  they  have  picked  12  barrels. 
In  some  sections  they  pay  20c  per  barrel. 
I  am  giving  you  the  average,  taking  an 
orchard  right  through.  Of  course  the 
men  may  average  15  barrels  one  day  and 
10  another.  When  picking  piecework  at 
15c  per  barrel  we  have  had  men  earn  all 
the  way  from  .$2  to  $4.20;  the  latter  was 
an  exceptional  tnun,  the  former  ib  the 
average  as  we  get  them.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  paying  $2  a  day  f<*r  la¬ 
bor.  I  judge  we  shall  have  to  he  satisfied 
with  an  average  of  10  barrels  if  we  hire 
them  by  the  day,  for  the  more  we  pay 
the  less  efficient  they  are.  I  may  say  that 
this  picking  is  in  baskets;  they  might 
do  more  in  hags,  but  I  think  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ere  very  much  too  high,  for  when  the 
crop  is  thin  and  the  trees  are  high  we 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied  with  25  or  2(1 
bushels  instead  of  52  as  a  minimum. 

Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y.  Samuel  fbaseh, 

Anple  pickers  of  average  sort  are  paid 
.$2.25  to  $2.50  per  day  without  board, 
and  on  average  picking,  time  themselves 
to  earn  the  employer  no  more  than  usual 
price  for  piecework — 5c  per  bushel; 
when  on  small  apples  or  high  trees  day 
work  costs  more  than  piecework.  Grow- 


do  better.  We  regard  IS  to  25  barrels 
of  Baldwins  acceptable  .work,  if  really 
interested,  and  expect  a  good  picker  will 
accomplish  more.  One  of  m,v  best  pick¬ 
ers  last  Fall  was  a  woman  who  gathered 
30  to  32  barrels  per  day,  when  some  of 
the  strong  men  were  getting  Id.  aud  her 
value  was  recognized  when  _  pay  time 
on tue.  I  have  on  a  couple  of  occasions, 
some  years  ago,  had  50  barrels  of  Bald¬ 
win  apples  taken  from  the  trees  by  one 
man  in  it  working  day.  Il  was  done  in 
sheer  carelessness  to  make  _  a  record. 
Wages,  per  day.  <o  apple  pickers,  will 
range  from  $2  to  $2.50,  the  latter  paid 
by  some  speculators  who  do  driving 
work.  \v.  8.  that* nt. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
picking  apples  from  low-beaded  trees  well- 
laden  with  fruit  that  can  be  picked  with 
a  20-foot,  ladder,  and  large  trees  with  a 
small  crop  requiring  a  30-foot  ladder. 
Most  of  our  tipples  arc  picked  by  the 
bushel,  and  men  pick  from  35  to  135  htt. 
per  day.  Our  men,  when  they  have  good 
fair  lucking,  working  by  the  day.  will 
pick  from  40  to  50  lm.  per  day.  We 
usually  pay  5c  per  lm.  or  when  hiring 
by  the  day  $2  per  day,  and  it  mini  work¬ 
ing  by  the  day  seldom  averages  more 
than  40  bit.  per  day,  on  large  trees  bear¬ 
ing  good  crops.  (i.  R.  WIOXAI.L. 

Wrtyue  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I  consider  50  to  75  bn.  its  a  good  day’s 
work  picking  apples,  when  picking  by  the 
day,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  day  and  they  board  and 
lodge  themselves.  I  have  my  apples  usu¬ 
ally  picked  by  the  bushel  ami  pay  4c  per 
bushel,  and  have  had  men  earn  from  $4 
1o  $(>  per  clay.  c.  HKitUKitr  Me  CLEW. 

Niagara  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I  would  say  that  00  to  100  bushels 
wottld  be  nearer  an  average  than  the  52 
to  70  its  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  compensation  for  such 
a  day’s  work,  if  paid  for  by  the  bushel, 
would  he  5c  to  tic  per  bushel  or  its  in 
most  cases  $2  to  $3  per  day  and  board. 

Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y.  uko.  w.  m:\x. 

The  above  is  in  my  judgment  about 
correct  and  for  such  a  day’s  work  will 
receive  $2  and  board.  However,  we  have 
local  men  who  will  pick  from  30  to  50 
barrels  in  good  picking,  and  they  draw 
from  12c  to  15c  per  barrel  and  board 
themselves  .  ir.  l.  b. 

Orleans  Co,,  X.  Y. 

A  fair  day’s  work  for  an  apple  picker 
in  good  picking  is  from  50  to  70  bushels 
per  day.  We  have  Had  them  pick  125, 
but  tlmt;  is  with  exceptionally  good  pick¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  man  was  picking  by 
the  bushel.  B.  «T.  CASE. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 

We  pay  $2  per  day  without  boat'd  ami 
lind  it  crew  of  men  will  average  around 
50  bu.  each  with  average  run  of  pick¬ 
ing,  costing  us  four  cents  per  bu.,  an¬ 
other  cent  per  bushel  to  deliver  at  cen¬ 
tral  packing  station.  We  also  find  it 
costs  21  %  cents  per  barrel  to  pick  and 
pack  a  barrel  according  to  New  York 
State  requirements  its  to  grade.  This  is 
from  two  tests  made  this  year  of  about 
300  barrels  each  picking,  To  arrive  at 


Arrangement  for  a  Hillside  Fruit  Farm 

The  picture  given  below  is  sent  us  as  an 
object  lesson  in  successfully  farming  a 
hillside  so  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the 
farm  suitably  employed.  This  is  part  of 
the  Hopkins  farm,  near  Sodas,  X.  Y\.  and 
is  a  type  of  hundreds  of  such  farms 
ranging  through  that  section.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  a  peach  orchard. 
Growers  have  learned  to  put  the  peach 
tree  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  its  in  that  way 
they  often  escape  an  untimely  frost,  and 
the  hilltops,  being  windswept,  tire  less 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  f iftigus  dis¬ 
eases.  Then  the  hillside  is  seeded  ro 
Alfalfa,  so  as  to  give  a  very  heavy  stand 
of  that  crop.  In  many  parts  of  Cc-D-al 
Xew  York  you  will  find  these  hillsides 


ers  using  day  help  admit  that  it  is  more 
expensive  than  piecework,  blit  ‘hope” 
that  fruit  is  handled  more  carefully  and 
less  dropped  in  process  of  picking.  In 
out  experience  this  is  not  usually  true; 
expert  pickers  drop  less  and  bruise  no 
more  than  ordinary  pickers  on  day  work. 
I  doubt  if  picking  gangs  of  large  grow¬ 
ers  average  above  5(1  bushels  per  day  on 
average  picking,  and  correspondingly  less 
on  poor  picking.  Piecework  gets  the  ap¬ 
ples  off  without  any  push  on  part  of  the 
owner.  Experts  pick  100  to  150  bushels 
per  day  for  the  season. 

K.  W.  OATCIIPOI.K. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
day's  work  in  picking  apples  is  right, 
also  as  it  applies  to  Eastern  Xew  Y’ork. 
A  fairly  good  man  will  pick  10  barrels 
or  48  bushels  in  ordinary  work  by  the 
day.  If  he  is  of  the  right  kind  he  will 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


President  Wilson  .Signing  the  Rural  Credits  Act 

President  Wilson 

Has  Won  Real  Freedom— 

Has  Secured  Prosperity— 

For  the  Farmer 


The  Wilson  administration  is  the  first  that  has 
dared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  farmer 
against  the  usurer,  the  fake  middleman,  and 
the  other  human  pests  who  in  the  past  have 
grown  rich  on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer’s  toil. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  our  national  history 
the  farmer  has  been  freed  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  extortioner  and  slavery  to 
the  favored  few.  Under  President  Wilson  the 
farmer  has  been  treated  as  a  business  man ,  and 
accorded  his  full  rights  and  advantages. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  the  average 
annual  farm  wealth  production  has  been 
$10,000,000,000— over  a  billion  dollars  morethan 
the  best  previous  showing.  And  the  farmer 
has  enjoyed  the  financial  fruits  of  his  work. 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained 
Peace  With  Honor 

No  greater  service  has  ever  been  rendered  to 
any  country  by  any  man  in  any  time.  This 
alone  warrants  your  supporting  him.  On  the 
record  of  his  administration’s  service  to  you , 
see  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  brief, 
here  is  the  record : 


1—  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  shown  through  greatly 
and  intelligently  increased  appropriations 
for  its  support. 

2 —  Greatly  increased  provision  lias  been 
made,  through  the  enactment  of  the  Go- 
operative  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  for 
conveying  agricultural  information  to 
farmers  and  for  inducing  them  to  apply  it. 

3  Through  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  system¬ 
atic  provision  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made  toward  the  solution  of  problems  in 
that  important  half  of  agriculture  which 
concerns  Distribution  —  marketing,  rural 
finance  and  rural  organization.  The  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  Office,  includin a  those  for 
enforcing  new  laws  designed  to  promote 
better  marketing,  have  been  increased  to 
f 1,200.000. 

4  The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 
will  secure  uniformity  in  the  grading  of 
grain,  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  fairer 
prices  for  his  product,  and  afford  him  an 
incentive  to  raise  better  grades  of  grain. 

5— The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Agricultuf-e  to 
license  bonded  warehouses  ill  various 
states.  It  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
better  storage  facilities  for  staple  crops 
and  will  make  possible  the  issuance  of 
reliable  warehouse  receipts  which  will  be 
widely  and  easily  negotiable. 


6—  The  l-V.U-ral  Aid  Road  Act  will  conduce 
to  the  establishment  of  more  effective  high¬ 
way  machinery,  stimulate  larger  produc¬ 
tion  and  better  marketing,  promotes  a  fuller 
and  more  attractive  rural  life. 

7—  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits  the 
farmer  by  guaranteeing  better  banking, 
safeguarding  the  credit  structure  of  the 
country  and  preventing  panics,  making 
larger  provision  for  loans  through  national 
hanks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by  giving 
farm  paper  a  maturity  period  of  6  months. 

The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act 

8—  It  was  essential,  however,  that  hanking 
machinery  be  devised  which  would  reach 
intimately  into  the  rural  districts,  that  it 
should  operate  on  terms  suited  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  ncv.ds,  and  should  be  under  sympa¬ 
thetic  management.  The  need  was  for 
machinery  which  would  introduce  business 
methods  into  farm  finance,  biittg  order  out 
of  chaos,  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  farm 
loans,  place  upon  the  market  mortgages 
which  would  be  a  safe  investment  for 
private  funds,  attract  into  agricultural 
operations  a  fair  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  and  lead  to  a  reduction  of  interest. 
These  needs  and  these  ideals  have  been 
met  by  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act. 


This  is  not  all  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

That  is  Why  the  Farmer  Will  Vote  I  published  and  paid  I 

J  for  by  the  Democratic 

m  n  .  •  n  .  «  ,  nr.l  •  /\ff*  national  Committee, 

To  Retain  President  Wilson  in  Umce  '■jn,i  si-  - A- r- 
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this  price  per  barrel  we  charged  up  the 
time  spent  in  picking,  hauling  to  barn, 
stenciling  and  nailing  barrels  and  grad¬ 
ing  the  apples,  also  packing  away  the 
culls  in  boxes.  We  divided  this  total 
labor  and  team  cost  by  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  packed  for  sale.  Our  idea 
being  to  find  the  cost  of  placing  the  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  market.  If  culls  are  sold  this 
would  help  reduce  cost  of  production. 
We  use  the  Treseott.  mechanical  grader. 

GRANT  JIITCIIINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Investigated 

(Continued  from  page  1319) 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut.  The  stock  is  apportion¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  League  pay  in  at  the 
rate  of  2f»e  for  each  cow  they  own.  For 
every  10  cows  a  member  is  allowed  one 
share  of  the  stock,  the  par  value  of  which 
is  $2.50.  The  funds  of  the  League  are 
deposited  in  the  National  Bank  at  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.  J.,  and  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Checks 
are  signed  by  president  and  treasurer. 
The  object  of  the  League  is  to  propagate 
among  dairymen  the  gospel  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  own  business.  It-  is  a  mutual 
benefit  society.  Organizers  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  paid  $15  a  week  and  expenses. 
The  treasurer  receives  $100  a  year  and  is 
under  bond.  The  secretary  receives  $900 
a  year  salary.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  League  represented  190,- 
000  cows.  Since  then  this  number  has 
been  increased  to  about  800.000.  The 
League  has  received  in  all  $17,000.  The 
books  of  the  League  showed  that  during 
1914  and  1915  the  expenditures  were 
$28,048.  The  books  were  fully  examined 
by  the  Wicks  Committee  and  found  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  no  other  source  of  income 
Other  than  membership  fees,  and  sale  of 
stock  at  the  rate  of  25c  a  cow,  and  the 
League  has  never  represented  that  it 
would  pay  dividends.  The  by-laws  pro¬ 
vide  that  an  added  assessment  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  25c  a  cow  may  be  levied,  but  no 
assessment  on  the  stock  shares  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Mr.  Manning  gave  a  statement 
of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the 
League.  This  statement,  of  course,  was 
made  before  the  present  milk  battle  came 
to  a  head,  but  he  showed  results  which 
amply  justified  the  League  and  all  that 
its  members  havo  paid.  The  object  of 
this  investigation  was  to  show  members 
of  the  League  that  Us  management  had 
been  clean  and  straight,  that  its  work 
had  been  justified,  and  fanners  who  at¬ 
tended  the  hearing  or  received  reports  of 
it.  were  evidently  well  satisfied  to  go  on 
with  the  organization. 

Disputing  Price  of  Milk 

The  milk  controversy  is  at  a  deadlock. 
The  largest  contracting  firm,  which  sets 
the  pace  for  the  others,  has  offered  to 
advance  the  price  to  47  cents  per  S}4- 
quart  can  delivered  at  Boston,  and  they 
assert  they  can  get  enough  farmers  to 
sign  at  that  figure  to  keep  the  concern’s 
route  supplied.  The  producers  as  a  body 
are  holding  out  strongly  for  their  demand 
of  50  cents  a  can.  Boston  delivery, 
amounting  to  about  five  cents  a  can  ad¬ 
vance  above  the  old  price.  Whatever 
happens,  the  consumer  has  nothing  to 
hope,  other  than  10-ccnt  milk.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  contractors  arc 
to  he  allowed  to  seize  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  one  cent  increase  In  the  retail  price. 
Secretary  Puttee,  of  the  New  England 
Producers’  Association,  declared  that  the 
present  contractors  will  not  get  the  milk 
at  the  price  they  offer  now,  even  if  the 
producers  are  forced  to  sell  the  milk  at 
auction  in  Boston. 

The  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  is  still  working  over 
its  plan  of  a  milk  auction,  hut  has  moved 
forward  its  date  of  October  1  to  such  a 
time  as  when  “a  clcan-eut  plan  can  be 
put  in  operation.”  Meanwhile  its  mem¬ 
bers  propose  to  sell  their  milk  the  best 
way  they  cau  as  individuals  without  bind¬ 
ing  themselves  by  contracts.  Their  man¬ 
agers  seem  to  have  run  against  snags  of 
a  more  or  less  temporary  nature  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  auction  system.  In  the 
first  place,  the  railroads  arc  putting  up  a 
new  milk  terminal  in  Somerville,  which 
mehns  that  a  place  for  milk  sales  and 
storage  might  need  to  be  found,  and  milk 
coming  on  the  southern  railroad  lines 
would  have  to  he  switched  across  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  result  of  possible  delay.  The 
lower  rates  in  proportion,  for  40-quart 
cans  will,  the  managers  think,  tend  to 
drive  out  the  present  H^-quart  cans  that 
have  been  the  standard  so  long  in  the 
New'  England  territory  and  in  that  case 
the  shippers  would  want  to  get  the  large 
cans.  The  difficulty  of  selling  the  milk 
from  thousands  of  shippers  by  sampling- 
each  lot  of  milk  at  the  sale  is  met  by  the 
suggestion  that,  the  milk  he  sold  by  a 
guarantee,  with  a  local  organization  to 
stand  back  of  it.  Plainly  it  will  take 
time  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  in  such  a 
way  that  the  new  plan  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  proving  a  success. 

Here  and  there  the  producers  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  smaller  markets  are  putting  up 
the  price  without  argument.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  other  day  85  milk  farmers  supply¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  raised 
the  price  by  one  cent  a  quart.  The  deal¬ 
ers  have  only  to  pay  what  is  asked  or 
leave  the  milk,  and  about  all  the  nearby 
producers  seem  to  have  joined  in  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Of  course  it  is  far  easier  for  a 
compact  body  of  shippers  to  unite,  as 
compared  with  the  widely  scattered  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  Boston  market.  Prices  iu 
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local  markets  are  being  advanced  all  over 
New  England,  making  them  often  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  the  Boston  market, 
and  this  fact  is  serving  as  a  powerful 
lever  iu  bringing  the  Boston  contractors 
to  terms.  It  is  quite  plain  that,  the  scores 
of  rapidly  growing  cities  of  New  England 
will  get  more  and  more  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  shippers  unless  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  will  pay  enough  to  hold  them. 

Vermont  as  well  as  New  Hampshire  is 
fighting  hard  for  a  better  milk  price. 
They  are  making  butter,  starting  cream¬ 
eries,  and  in  every  way  possible  taking 
milk  from  the  Boston  market.  Huch 
shipping  stations  as  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  Bennington,  Rutland,  Grafton, 
Canaan,  Danbury,  Barnsteud,  are  re¬ 
ported  having  greatly  reduced  shipments. 
Many  communities  are  unanimous  that 
they  will  not  ship  unless  they  get  orders 
from  their  association.  o.  b.  f. 

Corn  is  not  large;  very  dry  weather 
the  cause.  Heavy  crop  of  hay,  cured 
well ;  cows  have  shrunk  a  good  deal  in 
quantity  of  milk;  had  to  grain  them. 
Prices  of  eggs  good;  no  cabbage  nor 
other  vegetables  to  mention.  Grain  is 
very  high ;  hired  help  very  scarce.  We 
had  lots  of  strnv.-ben-ies  in  season. 

Glenwood,  N.  Y.  A.  h. 
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Mrs.  Ydpnohkidk  (to  butcher)  :  “Eve 
just  thought  of  something  for  dinner  my 
husband  is  very  foud  of.  You  have 
chickens?”  Butcher:  ‘“Yes’m ;  nice  and 
fresh.”  Mrs.  Youngbride:  “Well,  please 
cut.  out  the  croquettes  and  I’ll  take  them 
with  me.” — Boston  Transcript. 


We  Must  Add  $175  to  the 

HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 


Here  is  an  issue  which  we  can’t  evade.  So  we  meet 
it  fairly  and  frankly,  but  give  you  a  full  month’s 
warning.  Every  Super-Six  will  be  sold  at  present 
prices  while  they  last.  If  you  can  get  one,  get  it. 


The  next  production — starting  a  Super-Six  can  be  bought  now  at  a 
December  1 — will  be  like  the  present  saving  of  $175, 

models.  The  changes,  if  any,  will  be  We  have  under  way  of  the  present  pro- 

only  minor  refinements.  But  materials  duction  about  3500  cars.  Part  are  open 
for  that  series  were  contracted  this  year,  models,  part  enclosed.  Many  of  them 
and  at  prices  enormously  advanced.  are  sold. 

So  the  cars  now  in  process  are  the  only  But  many  Hudson  dealers,  suspecting 
Super-Sixes  we  can  deliver  at  the  present  the  advance,  have  unsold  Super-Sixes. 
Hudson  prices.  The  advance  will  be  If  you  get  one  now,  you  will  save  $175. 
$175  per  car.  For  all  Hudson  dealers  will  advance  the 

Super-Six  when  we  start  production  of 
No  Way  Out  the  next  series. 

Most  people  know  that  Hudson  profits  ^  can  one  now»  go  get  it. 

are  amazingly  low  for  our  output.  Here 

is  the  top-place  car — the  largest-selling  Next  Year’s  Ruling  Car 

fine  car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above  ,  , ,  -  . ,  , 

$1100.  Yet  it  sells  way  below  some  -  Nex‘ year>  a*  this  year,  the  Hudson 

fine  cars.  Still  our  standards  are  so  high  ®upepf?:  ^  certain  to  hold  its  suprem- 

~  +.  4.  £4.  B  acy.  The  Super-Six  is  controlled  by 

S  P  ’  P  °  tS  are  our  patents-the  motor  which  added  80 
Jl  *  per  cent  to  efficiency.  So  other  cars 

Now  these  high-grade  materials,  in  can’t  use  it. 

one  year,  have  enormously  advanced  The  Super-Six  now  holds  all  the  worth- 

We  must  either  adopt  lower  grades  of  while  reCords.  All  the  world’s  stock  car 
materials,  or  add  the  advance  to  our  records  up  to  100  miles.  It  holds  the 

pn^e*  #  24-hour  record  of  1819  miles.  It  won 

There  is  no  other  way  out  for  fine-car  the  Pike’s  Peak  hill-climb — the  world’s 
makers  whose  profits  have  been  fair,  greatest  event  of  its  kind. 

This  enforced  raise  means  no  greater  In  September  it  won  the  ocean-to- 
profit  to  us.  So  we  frankly  state  the  ocean  record.  It  went  from  San  Fran- 
*acts*  cisco  to  New  York  in  14  hours  59  minutes 

We  shall  continue  the  present-grade  less  time  than  the  next  best  record. 
Hudson.  Next  year  s  models  will  be  the  Jt  won  all  these  records  because  of 
same  as  this  year  s;  save  perhaps  in  some  endurance.  Because  this  invention  has 
minor  refinements.  There  will  posi-  so  nearly  eliminated  all  friction,  vibra- 
tively  be  no  change  in  the  Super-Six  tion  and  wear. 

motor.  So  the  added  cost— and  that  So  every  man  who  knows  the  facts 
alone— will  be  added  to  our  price.  must  eoncede  the  Super-Six  su- 

Coocl  News  for  Owners  premacy.  Every  test  Has  proved  it. 

If  you  want  such  a  car — even  for  next 
This  will  be  good  news  for  owners,  year — now  is  the  time  to  get  it,  if 
About  2 5-, 000  have,  or  will  get,  Super-  you  can. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475  Touring  Sedan  .  .  .  .  . 

1475  Limousine  ....... 

1775  ( Prices  f.o .  b.  Detroit ) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2000 

2750 


$2750 

2850 

2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


.HUDSON, 
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This  saw  outfit  complete  with  6  to  8  H.  P.  ENGINE 

OKTIjY  _ ^ 


('attic.  most  by  the  lump,  about  7*4 
to  8r*:  bulls  5%  to  6c;  milch  cows  $50 
to  $65.  rigs,  Spring,  live  weight,  10c; 
dressed,  12(4(\  Chickens,  live,  old  and 
Spring.  16  to  ISc :  m.v  own  market  being 
20c.  Eggs,  wholesale,  35  to  40c  retail ; 
m.v  own  43c.  others  38  'to  40;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.25:  apples  $1.50;  pears  $1.60  to 
$1.75.  Milk,  wholesale  in  towns,  13  tc 
11  qts.,  $1,  dealers  pay  4  to  4^4e  a  qt. 

Aldenville,  I’a.  F.  0.  D. 


Or  engine  only 
6  to  8  H.  P. 


4to.6H.P-  SQQ^O  J  big  v 

I-.ngme  only  90  /]  |K  SPECIAL  * 

You  ran  get  the  wonderful  HKAVT-  yy  It  \  'yL/)  R&  jQ 

P0T1  engine  now  at  tower  prices  than  \  ,y  //  \\  /  W|nv7  OFFERS 

over  before.  Owing  to  our  special  \E  y  I  jy\  -  ■  ■  mm  m  «  w 

Oder  you  can  buy  a  JHKAV1-DUTI  —  ,JL — Omra  Sors  Koiiat  i  v  T  nwPnm 

engine  at  a  lower  price  than  you  have  uthlr  mzes.  EQUALLY  tow  FR1CE& 

to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaply  gotten  tip  engines.  This  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  renders  of 
The  KCT1< Ali  New-  YOBKTCR  to  introduce  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine  will 
do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  we  can  do  any  other  way.  When  you 
see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  engine  is  made;  learn  how  simple  It  is;  when  you  see  how 
durable  It  is,  yon  will  wonder  how  we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the 
answer  Is  to  introduce  It— to  advertise  It.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  We  will  make 
our  profit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  luuky  man  to  get.  the  benefit  of  this  if  you 
act  quickly.  Do  not  delay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  full  Information  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Butter  30c;  eggs  28c;  chicken,  young, 
20c  lit,;  chives  10c  lb.,  live  weight;  hogs 
13c  111.,  dressed;  potatoes  $1  bu. ;  wheat 
$1.30  bu. ;  corn  85c;  cats  45c;  rye  00c. 
Peaches  25c  up  to  $1  tier  basket. 

Bethel,  Pa.  w.  k. 


to  tramp  them  This  is  not  an  extensive  dairy  comity 
r]>  i;viIie.  i„  ti.p  though  we  have  two  butter  factories  iu 
Ti  \  the  western  cud.  These  have  started 
os.  i  im\e  lies-  witliln  about  a  year,  but  the  patrons  are 
iickwheat  being  beginning  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
It  would  seem  gelling  cream  checks  once  or  twice  a 
•eon  buckwheat  month.  Butter  or  cheese  factories  would 
'tv,,,  oi.  fl°  "HI  iu  thi»  county,  nud  Clearfield.  Pa., 
in  into  t  k  •  i  •>  WouId  l>e  an  ideal  location  as  “all  roads 
uck wheat  in  by  ,i0  lend  to  Clearfield,”  and  shipments 
the  buckwheat  could  be  made  very  advantageously  from 
l  will  then  pos-  about  every  part  of  the  comity.  What 
few  dairymen  have  opportunity  to  soil  to 
‘  *  ^  milk  depots  are  getting  414c. ;  retailers 

r  with  agricul-  getting  8c.  Butter  sells  at  from  35 

s  saved  the  day  to  40c.  Eggs,  30c.  Dressed  beef  brings 
bad  too  little  10  to  12c.  at  the  farm ;  the  butcher  pre- 
..  o>  ,,.„.rr  l.ic  f'-rs  to  come  and  do  his  own  killing,  tak- 
v  tv-  *  h,pr  t,lp  'dde  for  bis  work.  Apples  are 

he  Winter,  it  plenty  this  year.  Carden  truck  brings 
•  in  c'liniectiou  good  prices  here,  especially  when  prop- 
d  young  stock  eriy  graded.  Potatoes  only  medium  crop ; 
if  .Min-  Hi  i  pit  -  f°"  touch  wet  weather  at  planting  time 

•  .  \.  and  those  that  were  planted  early  were 

i,  and  much  ot  practically  destroyed  by  bugs.  Will  be 
etion  this  year,  worth  $1.10  to  $1.25  delivered  to  retailers 
isnal  way  and  from  the  field.  No  extensive  storage 
i.„v  timf  la  if  houses  here.  Dressed  pork  will  bring 
‘  ‘  ’  '  .  V  .  12  and  13c.  Cornfields  located  on  higher 

ihances  with  it  ground  badly  frosted  during  past  week, 
M.  B.  D.  but  busking  corn  fairly  well  matured.  In 
“  traveling  over  county  find  many  fields 

>f  Silo  badly  ffOstcd  and  fedder  drying  up,  which 

means  big  loss  in  feeding  value.  Farmers, 
lew  farm  that  as  a  rule,  not  awake  to  the  advantages  of 
;be  inside  from  silos.  Wheat  has  been  selling  for  $1.25 
•ating  it  inside  delivered  to  car  at  Clearfield.  Rye  is  00 
,  but  I  do  not  cents;  oats.  00;  buckwheat  Is  not  filled 
paint  to  use.  out  vis  well  as  former  years;  price  not 
i  let  me  know  fixed  yet ;  has  been  a  good  year  for  hay. 
minting  a  silo  Very  little  Alfalfa  grown  here.  j.  F. 

nut.  think  of  Clearfield.  Pa. 
outside  work. 

jv.  P.  E.  Butter,  30c.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  28c. ;  wheat, 
nil,,  in  r.F  $1.40  per  bu.;  oats,  50c.;  cattle,  fat,  700 
to  800  lhs..  tic.  per  lb.;  milk  cows.  $60  to 
is  tar  has  been  jpqo.  Apples  are  scarce,  sell  for  8(lc.  whole- 
t,  by  retaining  sale.  Corn,  a  poor  crop  has  been  frosted, 
beneath,  it  has  Avon  more,  Pa.  j.  B.  w. 

i mental  rather  Grade  dairy  cows  $65  to  $100  per 

(creative  is  de-  head.  Few  hog  sales  now,  little  beef 
ubt less  nnv  of  stock.  llay  $10  in  barn;  butter  35c; 
nreservatives  <Jhrgs  36c ;  potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.80;  ap- 
.'  '  . j  ilos  $2  graded,  $1  cooking.  Honey  20c 

w.  it  any.  silos  jH!r  card.  I’ears  $1.50.  lc.  W.  G. 

veu  any  inside  Asliville,  X.  Y. 

;e  number  that  ~  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

,  ,,  .  .  .  Our  markets  here  have  been  very 

t  ot  paint  out-  changeable  lately.  But  ter.  30c. ;  eggs, 
M,  B.  D.  28c.  and  30c.;  potatoes,  $1.30  per  bu. ; 
-  apples,  40c.  per  bu. ;  hay,  $12  and  $13; 

Silo  fiats.  60c. ;  beef.  11  and  12c.;  wheat,  $1.30 

!  have  read  the  bu.  r.  F.  P. 

nd  silage,  but  Brock  way  vHle,  Pa. 

experience.  I  Hay  crop  best  in  years.  Potatoes  not 

Wfit  ( '  *  mq.i.r-  yielding  very  well,  selling  for  $1  per  bu. 
I  built  a  silo,  j.v0  yielding  poorly,  $1  per  bu.  Rye 
■f  mi  square,  straw,  $10  per  ton.  Corn  does  not  look 
tilled  it  every  g^od,  crop  will  be  short  here.  Apple  crop 
urn  two  years,  j,oor.  New  milch  cows  from  $75  to 
e  m  the  neigh-  jj*< Eggs,  42c.  per  doz.  ;  butter,  32c.  per 
more  tuan  I  j|j  of  the  milk  iu  this  section  goes 

m  whole  and  ^()  mirden,  and  part  to  the  Hartford 

;ootl  shape  l  jlairy  Co.  Ancram  is  not  a  shipping 

/  'I  ~  station  for  milk,  both  companies  have 

;  P,  of  teams.  Borden  goes  to  Ancram  Lead 

course  it  t  ikes  i,n(1  the  other  company  to  Cook’s 

...  A  \viipn  8idiug.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  live 
inn  ivlion  T  fill  near  Ancram  Lead  Minos  have  joined  the 
two  weeks  <ir  Dairymen’s  League;  others  in  this  vi- 
rP loit  is  we  cinity  are  undecided  on  account  of  the 
at  a  time'  If  hick  of  shipping  facilities  for  their  milk, 
t  on  plenty  of  -Viii  iam.  X,  E.  b. 

I  ad\ise  to  cut  TTeavy  and  continuous  rains  up  to  July 

VVnl  will  4;  then  no  rain  at  all  until  Sept.  10. 

7  . , t* ' 4 1 1 re,*  8ince  Sept.  10  some,  but  insufficient  iiins. 

Avlien  thev  get  Form  one-half  crop,  owing  to  late  plant- 
^  ‘  j  ing  (from  June  10  to  July  1)  and  later 

drought.  Hay  very  large  crop,  harvested 
_  in  the  best  of  condition.  Wheat  less  than 

one-half  crop  from  10  to  20  bu  per  acre, 
a£e  small  acreage  harvested  on  account  of  wet 

t  putting  corn  Full  of  1915,  about  normal  crop  this  year 
,as  one  of  the  nearly  all  sown  But  little  rye  sown  in 
'jcjnitv  and  as  this  section.  Oats,  one-half  or  less  than 
ale  for  cutting  nut-half  crop,  from  20  to  35  bu.  per  acre, 
i  put  in  whole  Potatoes  almost  complete  failure.  Apples 
very  well.  Of  below  average,  quality  somewhat  inferior, 
getting  it  out.  Fall  pasture  poor.  Silo  filling  now  being 
ly.  Sometimes  done,  many  new  silos  erected  this  Sum- 
hay  knife  or  a  mer.  Chickens  old  and  young,  19c.  Eggs, 
(.  We  took  a  fresh,  32c.  Crop-killing  frost  morning  of 
king.  We  laid  Sept.  17.  E.  L.  B. 

is  back  for.  the  Atwater,  O. 
ed  the  order.  __ 

tead  of  round.  Butter.  32  to  35c.;  eggs,  3dc.  ;  beef 

1  be  put  whole  cattle  at.  our  local  market,  10c.  dressed, 
it  cut  for  con-  Hay,  loose.  $10;  baled,  $12.  Oats  about 
it  can  be  used  60c.;  potatoes.  $1  per  bu..  not  a  Food 
s.  crop  ‘u  (  or  scr^b'ii- this  year.  i.,  i. 

Ciiiideryport.  Pa. 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Secure  the  highest  prices  and  save  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by 
feeding  properly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  protein. 
Without  these  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

*^"*^provides  for  this  deficiency— insures  most  rapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits. 

^  — ^  Write  today  for  FREE  samples,  prices 

ft  ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

will  15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Tornado  Fodder  Cutters 


HAVE  stood  the  test  for  thirty-five  years.  We 
make  them  for  hand  or  power  use.  Any  size 
with  any  equipment.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
your  Dry  Fodder  Cutting.  The  Tornado  splits  as 
well  as  cuts  the  largest  and  hardest  stalks. 

AsA  your  dealer  about  them 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  "{B8SSS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
liovr  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  .von  a  list  of  just 
such  places  In  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Oth*r  oflR’it*  throughout  tbtf  SLuLg, 


TO  SILO  OWNERS 
who  did  and  didn’t  see  . 
the  Blizzard 

your  state 

fair  i 


The  South  for  Farm  Profits 

Smitiiorn  lundi  ore  low  in  price— give  large  yields  of 
corn  ami  other  grains,  grasses  ana  forage  crops,  all 
kinds  truck,  go  »v  tine  fruit.  You  can  get  good  lands 
in  healthful  locution,  where  climate  is  pleasant  and 
worus  i or  you.  where  two  and  three  crops  grow  an¬ 
nually  ,  for  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  according  to  improve¬ 
ments  Great  opportui.  ity  for  general  farmers,  stock 
raisers,  dairymen,  poultry  raisers,  fruit  and  truck 
growers.  Information  on  requnst,  M.  V.  Ricli.irtiv,  I  ml. 
S  Agr  Connor,,  Room  B7,  Southern  Riilwsy.WasliinoInn.O.C. 


•  IaO  w  Write 

44%  t  qZ|  today  for  cata- 

[  showing  the  elnv- 

pie  eonatructlOti  and  the 
' -00^^  mechanical  superiority  of  the 
0**“^ BUr-jiard.  Also  ark  for  booklet  "WliAtUeera 
Say”  In  which  fanners  till  nlxiut  ttift  1I'.lr./,M.ri1 : 


the  power  roqalrcd.  olevallng  ability,  capacity,  even  out 
eUago.  repair  expense,  etc.  You  priiliably  have  rna.loup 
your  mind  not  to  go  throup.h  nnotbor  gllo  filling  ecason 
Without  a  cutter  of  yourow  n.  i’erhaps  you  waata  better 
ODO.  Begin  luvestlEatlag  now.  Write  for  thoso  booklets. 

the  JOS.  DICK  MFO.  CO. 

Box  20  .Canton, Ohio 


rilOSFRllITY  IN  CANADA  S900, 000,000  iu 
new  wealth  added  in  Ifilfi.  Enormous  orops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver- 
ago.  30.10  bushels  per  norc  In  Alhertu.  28.T5 
bushels  per  acre  iu  Saskatchewan,  XH.5U  bushels 
por  acre  iu  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  If -4  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Got.  your  farm  home  from  the  Chuii- 
Oittu  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pny.  Good 
laud  from  $13  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  S>3.\  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended'  over  nineteen  yours.  With  in¬ 
terest  at  li% ;  (privileges  of  paying  In  full  any 
time.  Before  final  jayment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  iu  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Bendy-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  term*.  I,oun  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  cue  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cal  lie,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  «  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  Interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  vour  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAID  WAT.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


.SWil  muxroont- 
\od  or  in  two 
^ \  C-fiTenent 
y  mountings 


Note  selMced  table 


Wlien  any  Biltsard  pert 
wears  out  from  lorur  servico 
it’s  replaceable* 


Dairy. Potato, Chicken.  List  Free, 
EO.  BURROUGHS.  143  E.  State. Treulon,  N.J. 


For  Sale— A  Practical  Farm  of  278-Acres 

150  acre*  cultivating,  productive  »oil,  free  from 
stones;  10-room  house;  barn. fifty  stanchions.  Milk 
soils  for  4kjc.  a  quai  l  the  year  around.  Price,  $7.U00. 
Catalogue  showiiigpbotos.J. CASSIDY, Woodbury,  Conn, 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal, "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Laying  Ration 

"Will  yon  give  a  ration  for  March 
hatched  pullets  to  make  them  lay? 

New  York.  E,  G.  B. 

Feed  a  mixture  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
for  whole  grain,  or  substitute  barley  for 
part  of  the  wheat  and  add  a  little  rye,  if 
the  pullets  will  eat  it  well.  Buckwheat, 
too,  may  replace  part  of  the  corn.  For 
mash,  to  he  fed  wet  or  dry,  mix  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed 
and  beef  scrap.  Alfalfa  meal  may  be 
added  if  at  hand.  The  following  propor¬ 
tions  are  advised  by  the  Cornell  Station 
for  Summer  feeding.  For  whole  grains: 
200  lbs.  wheat ;  200  lbs.  corn  ;  100  lbs. 
oats.  For  mash  :  200  lbs.  oormneal ;  200 
lbs,  wheat  middlings;  150  lbs.  wheat 
bran;  00  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal;  200  lbs.  beef 
scrap  and  fi  lbs.  salt.  Where  fowls  are 
confined  to  small  yard,  this  mash  is  fed 
dry  in  hoppers  kept  open  only  during 
the  afternoons,  and  the  mixed  grains  are 
hand-fed  morning  and  night  in  deep  lit¬ 
ter.  The  above  is  a  good  sample  of  a 
well-balanced  ration,  but  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  combining  feeds  which 
need  he  followed.  Many  good  combina¬ 
tions  ran  he  made,  using  the  commonly 
available  grains  and  mill  feeds.  Reef 
scrap  in  the  proportion  of  about  me- 
tifth  part  of  the  mash,  by  weight,  gives 
the  needed  meat  element;  if  plenty  of 
skim  milk  is  fed  this  amount  of  meat  can 
be  cut  down  m.  b.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-eighth  week  shows  higher 
total  pen  scores  than  were  laid  last  year 
at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Obed  G. 
Kuight’s  Wyandottes  total  now  2.102; 
at  the  close  of  the  contest,  last  year  Tom 
Barron’s  Wyandottes  won  with  a  total 
of  2.072.  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm’s  It. 

I.  Reds  were  second  with  a  score  of  2„- 
039;  this  year  Tom  Barron's  W  yandottes 
have  already  laid  2,042,  and  there  are 
four  weeks  more  in  which  to  increase 
these  scores,  before  the  contest  closes. 
The  pou  scores  are  certainly  growing  and 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  most  bitterly  opposed  poul¬ 
try  fancier,  who  belittled  and  opposed 
these  contests  in  every  possible  way 
when  they  began,  would  now  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  see  that  these  contests  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that,  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  contests  does  not  wane,  hut 
increases  from  year  to  year.  Two  years 
ago  if  was  difficult  to  get  birds  enough 
to  fill  all  the  pens;  now,  with  five  new 
contests  opening  Itm  entries  at  the  Stnrrs 
contest  are  practically  all  filled,  u  month 
before  the  contest  begins.  Two  pens 
compete  for  first  place  in  this  week’s 
score,  J.  F.  Watson’s  White  Wyandottes 
and  I>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn’s  Buff  Wyau- 
dottos  each  laying  50  eggs.  The  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
are  second  with  a  score  of  46.  Obed  G. 
Knight’s  White  Wyandottes  tie  with  Tom 
Barron’s  Wyandottes  for  third  place,  each 
scoring  45. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Ball,  Connecticut . 31  1.597 

Mrs.  Andreas  N'tuv  York.' .  u  1,383 

Kin uk  L,  Tuttle.  MaiwuehiiMtts .  12  1.41!) 

Jules  V.  Kratirins.  Lons  Island . .  40  1.770 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  29  1.534 

Kaii  Hi  lda  Farina,  New/  Hampshire. .  32  1.608 

0.  A.  Foster.  Californio. .  23  1.160 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  46  1,797 

Keck  Kosa  Farm.  New  York .  41  1,944 

Mtndelay  Poultry  Yards.  Ohio .  25  1,573 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 13  1,292 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut. . 24  1.C97 

Albert  T.  Leosteit,  Massachusetts.. .  29  1.847 

Keweeltah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  15  1,314 

Holllston  Hill  Kami.  .Massachusetts .  35  1,697 

Butt  Rpcks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  19  1.303 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R,  Wilcox,  Connecticut .  25  1.237 

White  Wyandottes 

Lima  Jtidfr-  Farm.  New  York..... .  35  1.350 

National  VV.  Wyandotte  Club.  Pennsylvania  20  1,379 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Uhnrin  Island .  45  2,102 

I*.  W.  Ruckus.  Ontario .  24  1,766 

Beulslt  Karin,  Ontario .  9  1.573 

Vine  11111  Farm,  Massachusetts .  17  1,458 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . SI  1,711 

Everett  R.  Wheeler,  Muss,. . .  39  1,685 

.1.  E.  Watson.  Connecticut. . Cl)  i,717 

Tom  Barron,  England . 45  2,043 

Marsdcn  Kmss  P.  Farm.  England.......  .".7  1.891 

Nealo  Bros..  Rhode  Island .  32  1.38!) 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 28  1,748 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  IS  1,301 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut  . . .  22  1,06 1 

But!  Wyandottes. 

]>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.......  60  1,603 

G.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts...........  31  1,363 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  ITumjiahlre .  21  1.549 

B.  Brundago,  Konnivtlcut .  29  1,576 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....,,...  14  1,502 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Connecticut. . .  33  1,642 

Charles  O.  Polhcmux,  Now  York . 30  1,597 

8.  Melanin.  Connecticut . .  32  1,311 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Connecticut...  30  1,070 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  island . 17  1.413 

II,  W.  Sanborn,  MnsaftChuxeits . .  IS  1,121 

Harrv  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 11  1,287 

A.  W.  Ruinery.  New  Hampshire . 3(5  1,795 

K.  D.  Clark.  Connecticut .  34  1.617 

Allan’s  Hardin  beat  Red*.  Rhode  Island...  10  1,412 

Charles  Becker.  Connecticut . 22  1.477 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts . 22  1,550 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . .  34  1,714 

II.  W.  ColllugWood.  New  Jersey . 5  1,433 

W.  H.  Rumstead.  Connecticut . .  10  1.212 

Pitiecrost  Orchards.  Massachusetts........  33  1,844 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . .  32  1,408 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . .  35.  1,709 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . -  39~1,750 

Brnesidu  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania .  43  1,590 

Jay  II.  Krtilsso.  New  York . 17  1.535 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  Turk .  23  1.430 

James  11.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 26  1.367 

Mrs.  Roll  In  H,  Woodmr.  Connecticut .  32  1.673 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  23  1.C69 

Knincl*  K.  Lincuir).  Connecticut.........  36  1,936 

15  G.  Platt.  Pcnmijlvan'.a .  31  1.713 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York....  12  1,448 

K.  M.  lVasloy.  Connecticut......... .  37  1,828 

('has,  IIcIrI,  Ohio* .  19  1.274 

Tom  Barron,  England. . . . .  25  1,755 

Will  Barron,  England . 34  1,934 

.T.  CollinsOD.  England .  19  1,491 

Mansion  Cross  I’.  Farm,  England . .  34  1.773 

Ilushklil  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania. . . . .  23  1,454 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  10  1,705 

River  Ledge  Farm.  Connecticut .  14  1,517 

Frank  K.  Hancock.  Vermont . . .  17  1.676 

Margaret*  P.  Farm.  Ohio .  13  1,430 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  22  1.576 

Branford  Farm,  CVnincctlcut .  9  1.323 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Cop  u,v{ lent .  28  1,796 

Ellis  \V.  Bentley,  New  York . 21  1,694 

N.  W,  H.mdryy,  lv.niHvj.lrut. .  15  1,471 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  New  York..  31  1,617 

Gc.nrgn  Phillips,  Connecticut. . 8  1.597 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia .  10  1.594 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut.,.., .  It  1,080 

Wbtrn  Leghorn  Club.  Illinois .  20  1.633 

Harry  Williams.  Connecticut .  22  1.641 

Dakcrcst  Farm.  New  York . .  30  1,741 

.las.  F.  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  SI  1.639 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  Ohio .  12  1,374 

*Bu(T  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hcaslcy,  Michigan,.,. .  31  1,300 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  2  1,077 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colllnson,  England . .  23  1.699 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  20  894 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  22  1.529 

Elmwood  Farm.  New  York .  26  1,594 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Blioda  Island .  1C  1,318 

Dragons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  44  1,918 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells.  Rhode  island .  6  1,204 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California .  16  1.614 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hens  can’t  lay  when  molting;  they  are  too  busy  making 
feathers.  And  at  this  critical  time  they  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  disease  because  of  weather  changes,  lack  of 
plumage  and  weakened  condition. 

Help  them  now.  Quick  action  is  needed.  They  will  pay 
you  back  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  a  positive,  quick-acting  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 
use 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


the  poultryman’s  favorite  for  nearly  50  years.  A  scientific 
combination  which  supplies  those  needed  tonics,  appetizers, 
digestives  and  laxatives  lacking  in  the  usual  poultry  ration. 

Costing  but  one  cent  a  hen  per  month,  it  puts  vim  and 
vigor  into  weakened  molting  hens,  carries  them  quickly  and 
safely  through  this  dangerous  period,  gets  them  to  laying 
without  loss  of  time. 

Because  of  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  organs  of  egg- 
production,  it  will  speed  up  your  pullets,  too.  One  egg  now 
is  worth  three  next  spring,  so  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
and  get  egg s  now . 


Abnormal  Chick 

I  had  a  chicken  hutch  out,  July  20, 
that  is  like  a  human  being'.  It  has  two 
arms  and  two  legs,  two  wings  on  its 
shoulders  and  one  on  its  back,  but  it  did 
not  live.  I  have  it  n  alcohol.  Its  body 
is  like  a  person’s.  What  should  I  do 
with  it?  .T. 

Long  Island. 

Such  monstrosities  are  common  among 
all  animals,  and  possess  no  significance  or 
particular  interest.  They  show  nbnovnal 
itios  in  development,  the  cause  of  which 
is  understood  by  embryologists,  and  their 
imagined  likeness  to  human  beings  or  to 
other  animals  is  usually  far  more  fan¬ 
ciful  than  real.  An  anatomical  museum 
is  il  more  suitable  place  for  such  things 
than  the  parlor  mantelpiece  and  if  such 
a  museum  is  not  within  reach  a  hole  in 
the  garden  offers  a  fair  substitute. 

M.  B.  D. 


will  help  a  lot,  too.  Used  in  stormy,  cold  weather  as  a  preventive,  it 
will  keep  the  flock  free  from  troublesome  colds,  roup  and  similar 
disorders.  If  these  troubles  have  already  appeared,  Pratts  Roup 
lernedy  will  save  the  birds.  Roupy  hens  will  not  lay,  and  will 
give  the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  flock.  * 

Our  dealer  in 


your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you 
with  PraitG  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee—  -"Year  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied” — 
the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

S  Write  for  64  page  Poultry  Book — FREE, 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  1  \  1 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  *  A  J 


gsirsfass  partridges  I  pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc  .  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans.  Ornamental  U*e-:u  and  Pneks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natura* 
1st,  Department  to,  Ysrilley,  Pa. 


EASIEST.  Fastest.  Feed 
Fresh  cut  boncend  vet  mare 
sas.  higher  fertility.  Ako  dry 
lone, Grain,  FerlilirrrnBd  Shell 
izes.  H  ind  and  Power.  Write  lo-dny  fol 
dog.  WILSON  BROS..  DtpL 25. Easton,  Pa. 


\3f  “With  Tie  Uy  Bred  In  TW» 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cocks— Were  used  in  our  own  breeding  pens. 
That  s  proof  they  are  right. 

Cockerels— Bred  from  ceneratione  of  200-egg 

record  layers.  Healthy,  husky  bustlers. 
Hens—  .'-elected  from  thousands  of  pallets 
because  of  quality .  vigor  and  performance. 
Pudets — Early. hatched.  Welt-grown  birds  of 
i  great  pronu.se.  All  bred  for  business. 

\,  Buy  early  and  sava  money. 

Write  totiay  lot  prices  aad  catalog.  —  ' 


Mammoth  Fmitan  finnan  Pn,tin  Ducks.  White  Afrr 
llldinmuincmaenueasa  ean  Guineas,  Roclc.  R.  I, 

Red,  Gampines,  Minoreas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  3,  Athens,  Pa. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  OCX '  K  KKKI.S,  early  hen  tiotihcrf.  free  range  birds 
from  record  winter  leyert.  HosvitG  winter  Lying  teds  in  America. 
Laying  riles  21)  lo  267  emu.  Largo,  lurdy.  long  backs,  short 
wide-set  logs.  Icnv  talks.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  r»d.  Prime 
nan-broody  yairtni  breRding  linns.  BIU'.KDIXii  KK.NS.  trios.  Up¬ 
right  dealings,  wife  delivery,  prime  stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Bon  I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


x  40  Rtffii'errtown.Pa. 


Pmorc  tarter,  more  vigorous  chicles; 

heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  l>one» 

UJHIIHC  LATEST  MODEL 
MANN  a  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  last,  easy,  fine ;  never  clngs. 
ays*  Frew  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Kook  free. 

W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  t  5  MILFORO.MASS.H 


ImproveY our  Stock  Now 

hy  iiitmdneing  blood  of  the  Famous  Tom  Barron  egg- 
m'o<lm-i;rH.  s.  i IV.  Leghorn.  Wo  nave  for  sale  200  Pure 
Lin'd  Tom  Barron  Cocke;  els.  1’ediRrce  guaranteed. 
Tlic-d  husky,  Muure-gTown  birds  were  hatched  in  March 
and  April  from  the  'l  oiu  Itsirron  I’rtice  Pen  which  led 
all  I.egliortjs  in  the  Storvs  compel  iticin  1011-15,  with  a  re¬ 
cord  of  2001  sags  in  one  your.  We  purchased  the  entire 
Prize  Pen  from  Mr.  Barron  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 
§10. UU  and  815  uo.  Whipped  on  approval. 

1IELMCOTE  FARM,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  Toscam  Bkxnett,  Owner  Myron  a.  Harris,  Mgr 


Standard  Bred,  hich  record  stock,  red  to  tile  skin 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  It 


Vibert  strain.  Tim 

Anna  m.  jonks 


Cockerels.  $2  and  43. 

Hillsdalo,  N.  Y 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIC  MCNEV 

Pullets  will  start  early 
ami  lay  hea  vily  if  fed  ' 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

/lot  vpur  dealer  for  it 
If  tic  can't  supply  you  write  tis 
for  tVciinfif  Bo'.li  letand  Fcioaa. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mugnt  s  wmte  wyandottes  Egg  Production 

All  birds  trapnested  and  Pedigreed.  Breeding  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  for  hatching  eggs 
now.  Write  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  T. 


RADDAM  COCKERELS 
DAtVKVn  AND  PULLETS 

Pure  Barron  strain  Leghorns  from  pens  headed 
by  cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron’s 
hens  that  made  records  of  272  and  273  eggs;  4 
months  old.  52.00  each;  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

CD  DITOFFD  Laymore  Poultry  Farm 
.  K.  DUKLfILK  Elkridge,  Maryland 


Tom  Barron’sPureBred  White  WyandotieCockerels 

(March  hatch.)  Sire  and  hens  imported  direct  from 
Ft) stand  from  record  hens  255  to  275  eggs.  $5  each. 

Kll'HAKD  KEIF,  R  No.  4.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Barron  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

283  EGG  STRAIN 


BARRON  LsghoVns'  a°nd  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  liens  and  daughters. 

THE  BAKRON  FAK3I  .  Connellsville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-75  BlibilNUIS  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  descendants  Beasley's  pen,  winning  2nd  at 
Storrs  contest.  All  hens  trap-nested  Only  best 
used  for  breeding.  S2eaeb.  ROAD'S  END,  S.  Berlin,  N.Y. 


5<  months  old,  free  range,  milk  fed.  Order  early 
and  get  the  largest  ones.  $2.0U  each  or  two  for  83.UU, 

L.  L.  ST  O  R  Y,  East  Falrfieltl,  Vermont 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  liens  with  2o5to 
268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets  and  yearling  hens. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalaohin,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Very  chnico  S.  <\  Rods,  carrying  generations  of 
bred-to-lny  blood:  splendid  typo  and  o.olov;  batched 
Feb. 24.  S7.56:  March  17.  $5  Mayl2.?3,  .June  $,  *1.50. 

BREEDING  COCKS 

gliiuviliiat  TVn  D,  ii)  each.  O therfl  *3.  These  are  bargain 
prices,  order  I'rom  civ.;  subject  to  your  approval. 
Beautiful  c-iKiint  comb,  low  tail,  S.  G.  tv.  leghorn  cocker¬ 
els.  hatched  Feb.  24.  gr  ind  dad  nut  of  220-egg  hen ,15. 

Red-Leg  Poitlthy  Colony,  Oweg-o,  N.  Y. 


lEKIN  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DI  CKS  AND 
DUAKES,  *2  each.  GEO.  F.  WILIIXMSON.  Hanilert,  H.  J. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pulleis  rnd0Go^Tceeur- 

els.  TVyekoff  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 


A  Lot  of  Fine  Cockerels  twftSri“i 

females.  Hens  with  records  193.  t9l  and  2U0  eggs. 
Price, $2  to  $5.  UNC0WA  CAMPINE  YARDS,  Southport,  Cunu. 


For  Sale-3 00  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  and  quality,  hatched  April  4th. 
Price,  $1.50  each.  ED.  STRAW,  BROOKSIDK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  New  Jersey 


PHIHCS  C4'J  nftr  mn  SILVER  LACED  AND 
oi2  per  iuu  white  wyanooties 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducks,  $2  each. 

Aid  hum  Poultry  Farm.R,  34,PhoeuixviIle,Pa. 


The  Highest  Lay  ing  Hen  Ev“rN 

Worth  American  Contest,  1VAS  HATCHED 
FROM  ERGS  PURCHASED  PROM  US  IN 
THE  SPRING  OF  1915.  This  lion  ia  the  second 
highest  hen  among  the  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns  in  all 
American  Contests  at  this  time..  Write  for  circular. 
Oak  TTm,  Estate  -  TJniontown,  Pa. 


Barn  in  and  Barron-  Wyckolf  cross.  Write  for 
particulars.  Quo,  Dorms,  CvnuatocE,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels 


RUFF  ROCKS, 


Jl  M  :tv  pullets,  75c. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlington,  Mil. 


Barron-Young 

April 


Leghorn  Pullets 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

.\*fcw  Miry  handsome  cockerels  from  hens  that  laid 
the  prize-winnmc  es.'!is  atTreutou  Fair.  1st  and  2nd 
on  Campines,  Special  for  host  White  Kegs.  Special 
for  best  eggs  in  show.  Clear,  snappy  C9  „ n j  or 
barring,  fine  shape  and  head  points  ^ 

Dr.  J.  C.  McPHKRSON  .  Millington,  N.  J. 


Barron’s  Leghorns 


Front  high  record:  trap  nested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
hens.  W rite  Fred  B.  Skinner,  R.  No.  3,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


and  1  mo.puil'-ts  for  sale.  Cocker, 

E.  Claude  Joues,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 


.ETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  gtfpttSK 

angy  birds.  A  lot  hatched  June  1st  at  line. 

Booklet.  The  Alackcy  Farms,  Gilboa  N  Y. 


C  (>  I)/  I  pohnrne  YEARLINGS.  PULIFTS  AND  COCKERELS 
0.  u.  II ,  Lcgiiul  Ho  prices  right.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Just-a- Mere-Fn rnu. 
E  K.  Waite  &  Son.  Prgp's.  Hat  A.  Columbia  Cress  Roads,  Pa 


24  to  28  ounces.  60c  K.  O.  Lansing,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-1 00  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  T8n,^°^‘ 

Healthy  and  in  good  condition  S30  FOR  THE  LOT  Write 
quick.  Address,  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoiulug,  Del. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hens .‘"S’S *fg 

healthy  stock.  Good  laying  strain.  T.arge,  white  eggs. 
®  75c,  each.  OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton.  I,  I. 


Get  curtail od  record  hens  from  Storrs-  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  pedigree  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale 

R.  W.  STEVENS  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 
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VThe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  regret  haviDg  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  little  trouble  with  F.  \Y.  Wells 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Danxville,  X.  Y., 
whose  advertisement  I  saw  in  The  R- 
N.*Y.  about  four  years  ago.  1  bought 
over  500  peach  trees  four  years  ago  from 
this  firm,  unci  they  bore  a  light  crop  of 
peaches  last  year,  except  200  that  were 
bought  for  Niagara  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  little  worthless  white  poach,  that  Lore 
very  heavily.  1  bought  a  few  to  fill  out 
a  block  of  Early  St.  John  and  they  bore 
Elbe  it  as ;  bought  n  few'  Fosters  and  part 
of  them  wrere  anything  but  Foster. 

I  have  been  trying  ever  since  August, 
1015,  to  get  a  settlement  with  them.  I 
offered  to  settle  if  they  would  give  me 
anywhere  near  half  what  the  damage  is  to 
me  ou  the  200  peach  trees  that  bore  lit¬ 
tle  worthless  white  peaches.  Mr.  Wells 
agreed  to  come  and  see  me  in  December, 
1015,  but  failed  to  come.  lie  agreed  to 
come  later,  but  failed  to  come.  I  saw 
Mr.  Wells  at  the  Fruit  Growers’  meeting 
in  Rochester.  lie  agreed  to  come  and 
see  me  in  two  weeks,  hut  failed  to  come. 
I  attended  the  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  at  Rochester  ami  saw 
Mr.  F.  W.  Wells  again,  and  he  set  the 
date  that  he  would  come  to  see  me  w  ith¬ 
out  fail,  but  failed  to  come  and  failed  to 
write.  This  is  the  first  of  your  advertis¬ 
ers  that  has  failed  me.  I  certainly  have 
great  confidence  in  those  who  advertise 
in  The  R.  X.-Y.  I  have  lost  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Wells,  and  trust  that  you 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  me. 

New  York.  J.  s. 

Since  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  we 
have  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wells  of  F.  W.  Wells  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries  regarding  this  complaint. 
Mr.  Wells  at  first  wrote  us  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  visit  the  grower  just  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  examine  the  fruit 
in  bearing.  When  we  later  reminded 
Ml*.  Wells  of  his  promise  he  then  takes 
an  attitude  in  effect  that  the  complaint  is 
none  of  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker’s  busi¬ 
ness.  We,  however,  regard  a  complaint 
of  this  kind  not  only  of  concern  to  The 
It,  N.-Y.,  but  of  concern  to  every  fruit 
growler  in  the  laud.  The  amount  fruit 
growers  have  suffered  through  misfit  trees 
can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wells  is  not  only  con¬ 
ducting  jthe  F.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nur¬ 
series,  but  is  also  conducting  the  Pomona 
Teu  Cent  Nurseries,  Inc.,  and  Slieerin’s 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  all  of  Duusville,  X. 
Y.  In  the  Sh email's  Wholesale  Nurser¬ 
ies  Mr.  Wells  succeeds  Mr.  C.  E.  Sheer- 
in,  whose  reputation  was  notoriously  bad 
in  the  nursery  trade.  The  Pomo¬ 
na  Teu  Cent  Nurseries  Mr.  Wells 
organized  some  few  years  ago.  through 
which  he  apparently  markets  a  cheaper 
line  of  stock  than  he  sells  under  the 
other  names.  It  must  be  understood  that 
Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Shcerin’s 
‘Wholesale  Nurseries  and  Pomona  Teu 
Cent  Nurseries  are  only  different  names 
used  by  one  man,  F.  W.  Wells,  in  con¬ 
ducting  bis  nursery  trade. 

I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  my  cheek 
for  $2.50  in  settlement  of  your  attached 
bill,  and  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  never 
paid  an  advertising  hill  more  cheerfully 
than  I  do  this.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  I  received  something  like  20  first- 
class  replies,  and  believe  that  out  of 
these  I  could  collect  a  half  dozen  couples 
who  would  prove  satisfactory.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  your  paper  reaches  the 
intelligent  class,  and  from  my  own  point 
of  view  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  most 
interesting  agricultural  paper  which  I 
can  find.  B.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  a  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Subscribers’  Exchange 
department  and  w*e  are  printing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  who  may  be  in 
need  of  similar  service  and  do  not  realize 
that  the  use  of  this  Department  would  in 
all  probability  solve  their  problems. 

Twenty  years  a  go 'the  creamery  shark 
w  as  a  very  familiar  figure  in  practically 
every  dairy  community  in  the  Northern 
section  of  the  country.  Ilis  plan  was 
to  secure  the  influence  of  a  prominent 
man  in  a  neighborhood  by  favors  of  cash, 
stock  or  otherwise  and  through  this  in- 
fiuence  prevail  upon  the  community  to 
start  a  cooperative  creamery  and  equip  it 
with  expensive  machinery.  Very  often 
these  cooperative  creameries  were  start¬ 
ed  in  neighborhoods  where  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  precluded  the  possibility 
of  operating  the  creameries  profitably, 
and  furthermore  the  creameries  were 
handicapped  by  a  capitalization  some¬ 


thing  like  double  what  it  would  cost  the 
farmers  t>>  duplicate  the  plant  on  (heir 
own  account.  It  would  seciti  that  a  first 
cousin  of  this  creamery  shark  is  now  be¬ 
ing  worked  in  the  Southern  field,  by  .1.  M. 
Bain  and  others  of  Pittsburgh,  Pm.  Our 
records  show  Mr.  Bain  has  been  active 
in  land  promotion  schemes,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  connected  with  the  Alvarado 
Construction  Co.  and  .Tautha  Plantation 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Mobile  Tribune 
of  Mobile.  Ala.,  in  a  recent  issue  reveals 
the  plan  of  these  Southern  promoters 
coming  to  a  farmer  and  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  he  was  financially  responsible 
presenting  their  proposition  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“You  have  lots  of  pasture  land.”  the 
promoter  would  argue.  “Sufficient  to 
support,  say  10  cows.  Now,  the  cream¬ 
ery  company  will  send  you  10  cows  and 
put  them  here  in  your  pasture.  The 
company  will  also  build  fine  silo  for 
you.  And  you  will  of  course  require  a 
separator.  This  the  company  will  also 
supply.  Of  course,  these  things  will  cost 
money,  but  you  ivill  not  have  to  put  up  a 
single  cent.  You  will  be  permitted  to 
pay  for  them  with  cream.  All  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  pasture  the  cows,  milk 
them,  put  the  milk  in  the  separator,  ex¬ 
tract  the  cream,  send  the  cream  to  the 
creamery,  and  the  creamery  company 
will  take  out  35  per  cent,  of  the  cream 
you  send  and  credit  it  to  your  account 
as  part  payment  on  the  cows,  the  silo 
and  the  separator.  The  other  S5 rU  of  the 
cream  you  produce  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
creamery.  Thus  you  see.  you  are  given 
a  valuable  dairy  plant  by  the  company 
for  which  you  will  pay  out  of  the  profits 
the  plant  produces.” 

Then  the  promoter  in  an  indifferent 
manner  as  if  it  were  of  little  importance, 
asks  the  farmer  to  sign  a  promissory  note 
for  something  like  $900  which  could  be 
readily  discounted  at  the  local  bank.  Wo 
understand  from  the  report  that  the 
scheme  fell  through  in  this  particular 
community,  but  the  joker  in  the  whole 
transaction  was  to  get  the  farmer  to  sign 
a  negotiable  note  ou  the  strength  of  these 
representations  of  the  promoters.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  when  the  promoters  were 
asked  to  make  the  contract  with  farmers 
a  condition  of  the  note,  the  bubble  was 
pricked  by  this  pen  point.  The  report 
is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  way 
these  slick  promoters  induce  farmers  to 
sign  notes  or  other  obligations.  If 
farmers  are  to  dual  with  strangers  and 
promoters  of  this  sort  at  all,  they  should 
insist  that  every  representation  made  by 
the  agent  should  be  included  in  the  con¬ 
tract  which  they  sign. 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  for  the 
Auto  Owners’  Supply  Company  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  Fostorio,  Carey  and  Toledo.  When 
the  receiver  arrived  on  the  job  lie  found 
nc  books,  record  of  stock  sold  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  and 
other  automobile  owners  who  bought 
stock  in  this  Owners*  Supply  Company 
are  wondering  the  whitherness  of  their 
money. — ( >liio  Motorist. 

This  is  what  usually  happens  to  con¬ 
cerns  selling  stock  to  the  public.  Just 
now  the  “woods  are  full”  of  automobile 
concerns  looking  to  the  public  to  furnish 
money  for  automobile  enterprises.  It.  is 
doubtful  if  many  of  them  will  get  beyond 
the  stock-selling  stage  and  at  best,  put¬ 
ting  money  into  the  stock  of  concerns  not 
yet  established,  is  a  wild  speculation. 

I  am  sending  express  receipts  for  two 
cases  eggs  sold  to  one  G.  S.  Carl,  738 
West  End  Avo.,  New  York,  at  a  price 
agreed  upon  by  us.  i.e.,  2c  almve  quota¬ 
tions  on  day  of  arrival,  this  being  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  nearby  Stale  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fancy  hennery,  white.  The  re¬ 
turns  have  failed  to  arrive  for  these  two 
cases  shipped,  as  you  will  note,  on  Aug. 
4th  and  8th,  though  the  first  case 
shipped  him  was  promptly  paid  for  at 
the  price  agreed  upon.  Looks  as  if  the 
first  payment  was  simply  bait.  Repeated 
requests  for  settlement  have  brought  no 
answer  so  that  I  aiu  convinced  he  is 
working  some  sort  of  game.  If  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  the  price  on  those  two  days  was  38c, 
so  that  he  owes  me  .$21  on  the  two  cases 
at  4 On  per  do*.  I  wish  your  department 
would  look  into  this  man’s  methods,  and 
perhaps  save  others  from  similar  loss, 
and  if  possible,  force  him  to  a  settlement 
with  me.  I.  c.  J„ 

Pennsylvania. 

Another  person  who  is  getting  rich  at 
the  farmer’s  expense.  Mr.  Carl  lias  re¬ 
moved  and  left  no  trace  of  liis  new  ad¬ 
dress.  Ilis  present  venture  has  been  so 
successful  we  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  a  new  attempt  from  some  other 
location. 


GLUE  io 


BETTER  THAN  MUCILAGE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


•Bv  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years*  use.  It  will  please  you- 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  ami  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  Peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Wnteine.  1X1 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inoersoll.  Mfi  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  H.Y. 


You  have  earned  big  profits  when  I 
you  raise  a  pig  to  market  weight.  | 
You  lose  much  of  this  profit  ■ 
when  you  sell  hogs  on  the  hoof.  | 
Send  them  to  market  as  country 
lard  and  sausage  and  get  every 
cent  that’s  coming  to  you. 
You’ll  need  an 


Cv>N\W 


Gasolene 


ENTERPRISE 


Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

n  to  Stuff  sausage  and 

make  lard  easily.  Spe- 
cial  features  in  the  “En- 
■cfkyjraBlft  terprise”  Press:  Paten- 
te^  Corrugated  Spout 
stops  ail  air  from  enter- 
■jSOy^jp  ing  the  casing  and  pre¬ 
vents  spoilage.  Cyl- 
allfe  inder  bored  true  and 

plate  can’t  jatn  or 
crack.  The  wide  lips 
SlipHllllljML  on  the  strainer 

make  it  side  to 

handle  makes  quick,  easy  turning. 
9  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  8  quarts. 
Japanned  or  tinned. 

4  quart  size,  Japanned,  price  $7.00 

When  you  chop  sausage  meat  use  the 

“ENTERPRISE”  IgS 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper  iemSfil 

The  “Enterprise”  four-bladed,  razor, 
edged,  steel  knife,  in  contact  with 
perforated  steel  plate,  cuts  meat  and 
other  food  and  doesn’t  mangle,  tear 
or  squeeze  out  the  rich,  nourishing 
juices.  A  big  help  also  to 
the  housewife  in  mak-  .  i  W 
ing  appetizing  dislies^j^ggr^Ayt' 
from  food  left  over. 

No,  12  Choff  tr.  cull  S  oau-.ii  j 

fer  minute ,  price  $2.75 
No.  22  Chopper,  cv'r  2  round t  Vj>  ”  If 

{er  minute,  price  $5.00.  72  spits  and  tries.  Uj 

You r  dealer  cun  supply  you 
Look  for  the  name  "Enterprise” 

This  Hog  Book  Means  Money  to  You  ** 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  N 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Ps.,  U.S.  A. 


Before  buying  any 
*  K  engine  at  any  price 

>  Rl ImAJ  he  surotowntefor 
my  now  free  book, 
“How  t«  Jwleo  Bmln«»."  TriU  tlio  dit» 
i*?ctica  bilwOrt  OlwnDttBr‘1  J 

(ubtecnfftriM.  WlSfi»K*iroii:n«i  hinrmnl  I 
2tor2H-P.  P-oMdifufA.  ttodtAlcn.  SO  I 

ptn‘;  / 
KiWrSY-vi  / 

*3  City.  Mo.  I,i 

euiidiit*. 

A  Wtoojrtli.  Pa.  ^ 


fSpf 

b.v'hto  JSI 


^  A  Mil  A  C  COVERS.  Waterproof 
IH  V  T a rpaulini,  Wa to rproo l 

-  Hay  Caps.  50x60  In-,  at  low 

prices.  Good  Canvas  Wagon  Covers,  7x12  ft,.  $3.80, 
prepaid.  Boat  and  Stack  Covers.  State  size  requi red. 
\V.  W.  Stanley,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


^fakpMoney 


Cattle  or  Horse  bide.  Calf,  Pog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  ok  In  w  Uh  iia.r  or  lur  on. 
We  ten  and  (tnlnh  Itiwn  right ;  make 
them  into  coals  (foriu.-a  ami  women), 
robes, rags  or  glove*  when  onli'i-oil. 

Xourfuruvode  will  cost  you  leas  than 
to  buy  Ihum,  ana  be  worth  more.  Our 

Illustrated  dialog  f.'lvug  a  lot  Of  ill 

formation  which  every  stock  ralw 
should  liaro,  hat  wo  never  tvntlout  this 
valuable  hook  except.  upon  r>-<juuBt. 

It  rolls  I ww  to  toko  oil  and  care  for 
bill,-:  how  and  When  wo  any  the  freight 
both  w»y«  ;  about  onr  mto  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  ad  vaniairv 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
bides  and  cell  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
kimkIs  and  game  trophies  wo  soil,  taxi- 
(lrinj,  etc.  It  you  want  ft  Copy  Sc  ml  us 
your  correct  address.  -  , 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  V. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Department  70 


VUtSIMfti 

IN  lEiHHU 


you  my  Inti  free  bookof  nifty  new 
]5ic,  baggies.  I  want  you  to  boo  #5 
®r  the  stunning  rigs  and  Uic  bargains  ^ 
w  1  am  offering  this  scascc  at  prices  ^ 
'  that  (save  yea  f  ton  to  $10.  Think 

C<  itl  You  can  nn-v  -t  a  light-running.  ‘Jd 
easy  riding,  long  life,  genuine.  ^ 

SPLIT  HICKORY  2 

1.  fOQ  Of  and  on  Guaranteed  ^ 
*  y>v)  ?.4>a  2  years.  Remember  I 
/  give  30  clays  tree  ro  d  test  to  ^ 
I  '  prove  th*  qua"  Cal:  ‘o«  shows  ^ 
i  wfk  hundreds  ol  o  .r  Sn  ippy  styles  ^ 
.  —  all  at  inon.  y  Bev.-  j  prices.  ^ 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
leather  6oft  and  pliable  by 
replacing  the  natural  oil. 


.  —  all  tit  inon.  y  bbv.  /  prices.  ^ 
/  Write  lortbe  big  k  n w  Book  today.  ^ 

/  H.  C.  Pbllp*.  Pram,  ^ 

THE  0 u,0  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  > 
’  J  Station  227,  Columbus,  Ohio  ui 

///////////////✓/i  ■ 


Excellent  for  carriage  and  automo¬ 
bile  tops. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Yr. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston 


BROWN 

FENCE 

ISO  Styles 


mi'iunn 


Wonderful  Mono?  Savin* 

Fence  Book.  Over  1 50  Sty  tax. 
GiUv*-!Suv]  POBTw-  BarhW  Iro.; 


GfPerJtod  Upl) 

D  I  RE  CT  FRO  f»l  FACTOR  V” FRE I G  HT  PA  I D 

a.  an  n«»vT  Doiim.i  ozlvawiz.kb  wires. 

B  p«r  rod  up.  Got  f r.«  l'<«t  Mid  Saaiplo  to  text. 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept,  $3  .  .  Clexaland,  Ohio 


Foods  and  Market  Department  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  1315.) 

699  ll»s.  fowl  . . 13  « 

105  lbs,  fowl  .......... .  -1 

137  lbs.  fowl  ..  .5 . 30 

>869  lbs.  fowl  . . . 

41  lbs.  fowl  . . 1 4% 

7X3  lbs.  fowl . . 11 

1630  lbs.  fowl . 10  . 

203  lbs.  fowl . l»7a 

183  lbs.  fowl . 


4608  lbs. 

55  lbs.  geese  . 

116  lbs.  duck  . 

152  lbs.  duck  . 

34  lbs.  duck  . 

477  lbs.  duck  . 

779  lbs. 

1  Guinea  lieu  .  .  . 
29  lbs.  old  cocks  . 

DRESSED 

185  lbs.  calves  . 

108  lbs.  calves  . 

177  lbs.  calves  . 

88  lbs.  calves  . 

111?  lbs.  calves  . 

1  skiu,  7%  lbs.  . . 

2  livers  . 

1  liver  . 


MEATS. 


1  bag  chestnuts, 

45  lbs.  lioncy  .  .  . 

46  lbs.  honey  .  .  . 


i2  lbs. 


\  ICt : C  l  AISLES. 


24  doz. 
90  doz. 
50  doz. 
40  doz. 
44  doz. 


celery 

celery 

celery 

celery 

celery 


248  doz. 

7  baskets  tomatoes 
27  baskets  tomatoes 
101  baskets  tomatoes 


135  baskets. 

6  baskets  beans  . . .  •  - 

6  bags  beans  (Lima* 

7  bags  beans  ( Lima  i 

5  bags  beans  . 

1  bag  beaus,  139  lbs.. 

2  bags  potatoes  . 

24  baskets  onions  .  -  . 

1  basket  pickles 

21  baskets  pickles  .  •  • 
!>  baskets  pickles  •  •  ■ 
1  basket  pickles  . .  . 

32  baskets. 

1  box  pickles  . 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  .  . 

3  bids,  caulitlower  • 

2  bbls.  cauliflower  . 

4  bbls.  caulitlower  . 
12  bbls.  caulitlower  . 

22  bbls. 

1  bbl.  peppers  . 

2  bbls.  peppers 
20  bbls.  peppers 
20  bbls.  peppers 


43  bids 


cucumbers 

cucumbers 

cucumbers 

cucumbers 


keg  cucumbers 


bbls.  apples 
bbls.  apples 
7  bbls.  apples 
IS  bbls.  apples 

2  bbls.  apples 
42  bbls.  apples 
35  bbls.  apples 

178  bbls.  apples 

45  bbls.  apples 
61  bbls.  apples 

3  bbls.  apples 
13  bbls.  .apples 
22  bills,  apples 

7  bbls.  apples 
11  bbls.  apples 
1  bbl.  apples  . 

46  bbls.  apples 
IS  bbls.  apples 

5  bbls.  apples 

6  bbls.  .apples 


fruit. 


535  bbls. 

1  bbl.  crab  apples 
2%  bbls.  crab  apples 
3  bbls.  crab  apples 


6 1/3  bbls. 

1  basket  crab  apples 

1  basket  crab  apples 

2  baskets. 


254  baskets. 


8  bills,  pears 
8  bbls.  pears 

2  bbls.  pears 
_  7  bbls  pears 

13  bbls.  pears 
12  bbls.  pears 
34  bbls.  pears 
4  bbls.  pears 
1  bbls.  pears 

3  bbls.  pears 

1  bbl.  pears 

2  bbls.  pears 


4.00 

3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 

2.75 
2.56 
2.12% 


STORY'S  MAPLYDCUBAM.  Tare  Vermont  maple 
sugar  In  a' new  form’;  ewHin  colored,  sort, 
smooth,  tine  grain;  free  from  adulteration; 
spreads  tfke  peiurof.  bur  ter;  tastes  Tele  •ions', 
an  exeeitent  fronting  for  cakes  without  further 
preparation:  an  appetizing  spread  for  saml- 
wii  lres  or  served '  as  a  dessert;  'v  pound  oawple 
sent  prepaid  for  Send  for  circulars.  L.  L. 

ST* IKY,  East.  Falrflcy*.  Vermont.’"  = 


WIDOW  I.ADY  would  like  to  sell;  farm  of  61 
acres,  tools,  stock  wirti  crops  included.  Write 
for  full  particulars,  M  US.  V  ft f  I  T  A  N  D,  Betiiel. 
.  Vermont.  K.  U.  No.  X 


FOU  SAFE  cheap,  new  cider 
horse  fertilizer  grain  drill, 
liamsport,  .thin. 


mill,  new  one- 

box  its,  wn- 


.15 

.19 

.18 

.17% 

.15 


169  bids. 

2  baskets  pears 

2  baskets  pears 

3  baskets  pears 

2  baskets  pears 
1  basket  pears 

3  baskets  pears 


2.50 
1.90 
1.75 

1.50 
1.25 
1.12% 


3  baskets  pears  .  LW)  ^ 

3  baskets  pears  . 86^-,. 


.80.18% 
.  .18 
.  -lt% 

.  .19 

.  .20 

.  .38 

•  -76% 

.75 


IS  baskets  pears 
1  baskets  pears 
10  baskets  pears 
26  baskets  1  fears 
34  baskets  pears 


baskets 

baskets 


pears 

pears 


BETTER. 

114  lbs . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


.80.07% 
.  .13 

.  .12 


.80.40 

.35 


110  baskets. 

3  crates  pears 
9  crates  pears  . . 

12  crates. 

1  keg  pears  - 

1  keg  pears  . 

2  kegs. 

5  boxes  pears  . . 

3  crates  peaches 
1  crate  peaches 

20  crates  pea  elms 

1  crates  peaches 

2  crates  peaches 
12  crates  peaches 


.81.00 
.  .65 

.  .50 

.  .30 

.  .07 

.  2.00 
.  1.10 
.  1.75 
.  1.50 
.  1.00 
.35 


.  .  3.00 
.  .  1.50 


l.oo- 

1.25 

1.15 

1.12% 

1.60 

.90 

.75 


AUCTION  SALE— Dairy  equipment;  one  two- 
hor.se  I'arsnns  iniitt  wagon,  oue  Quaker  City. 
Bottler,  oue  sterilizing  oven,  about  40  hurtling 
eases  null  40  inetal  delivery  eases.  Will  lie  sob! 
at  public  auction  twitti  other  farm  machinery 
and  stock)  on  my  farm.  4 Vi  miles  east  ol 
ivngbkeepsie,  N.  Y„  Oil  Wednesday,  October Pi 
next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  IIEXKY  r.  FAY, 
Arlington,  P.  6.,  N.  Y. 

poll  SALE — 4  unit  Sharpies  meelmuicnl  milker 
in  good  order,  very  satisfactory,  but  bare  no 
further  use  for  it.  0.  B.  CLARK,  Tit.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Hall  Inenbator,  about  1.360  eggs.  In 
lirst  Muss  coucUtipu,.  A*  1*2 «  ]jANi*«s,  Sayvillt*, 
L.  I„  N,  Y, _ 

NEW  No.  Hi  IT.  S.  Cream  Separator,  warranted 
perfect,  *45.  ».  6.  LANSING,  U.mmins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 0»H'il wood  elmpp-rs.  THE  ANSnNt.V 
PUREST  PUODUCTS  COMPANY,  Ausonut, 
Conn. 

EOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— For  horses,  cattle 
or  anything  useful  ou  a  farm,  a  48-11  Pierce. 
Arrow  touring  ear,  ill  A  1  condition,  having  been 
thoroughly  gone  over,  with  new  top,  new  tires 
and  painted  throughout.  What  have  you  to 
offer. 1  Address  CAUL  M.  GAGE,  North  Wales, 
Peuna.  .  _ 

EOR  SALE  OK  RENT — Farm  of  about  22.T  acres, 
near  Ad’aois,  N.  Y.;  gimd  buildings,  well 
watered  nrehord,  timber  for  tire  wood;  with  or 
without  cows.  V.  down,  balance  term  of  years: 
possession  Nov.  "l.  Ibid.  BOX  117.  Lorraine, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  to  lease  oi»f kirf'TiBying  or  care¬ 
taker.  ARTHUR  W.  PAUL,  Ridgefield  Park. 
N.  J.  t  ;-  _ 


"WANTED — Man  wtrn  .understands  handling  of 
••sen.  is  on  private  place.  Most  he  ft  single 
man.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE.  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by-  exiwrlei  <-d - ponltrynmn. 
BOX  1570,  care  Rural  New- Y.  tiler. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  vork  farm  on 
shares;  understands  all  crop*.  -  are  of  orchard 
.  and  registered  stock;  liberal  •- ntract.  DR.  E. 
F.  BHONK,  Amsterdam,  N-  Y. 


WANTED — After  Nov.  J,  a  i.o-itloa  as  working 
foreiuan  on  farm,  diploma  in  ‘'Soil  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Crops.”  dairy  experience;  .steady 
habits;  .reference  given,  II.  A.  Bh.N.M'-i  i. 
V n ii  Horuesvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Jolt  to 
desirable  man. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


to  learn  dairy-  farming; 

i.  PALMER,  Box  1577. 


highly 


WORKING  FOREMAN  •  ■-  farm  or  poultry 
plant,  thoroughly  experienced;  A  1  refer¬ 
ences;  single;  state  particulars  and  salary. 
BOX  1376,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 


240  ACRES  Wyoming,  sale, 
OWNER.  Sob  Madison  Avo.. 


exchange  or 
York.  Pa. 


42  crates. 
5  baskets 
15  baskets 
12  baskets 


peaches 

peaches 

peaches 


»2  baskets. 

12  baskets 
11  baskets 
38  baskets 
35  baskets 

2  baskets 
606  baskets 
151  baskets 
183  baskets 

38  baskets 
88  baskets 

3  baskets 
101  baskets 


plums 

plums 

plums 

(iluuis 

(iluias 

plums 

plums 

plums 

plums 

plums 

plums 

plums 


1258  baskets. 

3  boxes  plums 


1.25 

1.15 

.46* 

.37% 

.35 

.30 

.28 

.27% 

.25 

.22% 

.20 

.10 


.66  2-3 


2.2- 1 
1.12% 
.75 
.65 


. . .  .81.50 

.  4.00 

.  3.62% 

....  3.50 

.  3.25 

. 3.66 

.  2.75 

.  2.62% 

.  .  .  .'.  .  2.56 

2.25 

’ . 2.16  2-3 

. 2.12% 

.  .  .  2.00 

.  1.87% 

.  1.02% 

. .  1.87 

.  1.75 

.  1.50 

. 1.25 

.  1.00 


The  following  are  the  prices  paid  by 
the  stores  to  the  producer  at.  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  16:  Potatoes,  81 .25 ;  apples, 
50  to  75c.:  plums.  35c.  t>i  81  :  nuions.  84 
) ,ei*  bu.  Eggs,  34 e.  doz.;  butter,  dairy. 
26  tO  32c-.  The  markets  pay  for  dressed 
fowl,  26c.  per  lb.;  chickens,  22c.;  ducks, 
22c. :  veal.  15  to  17c.  The  shippers  pay 
for  hav  $8  to  810,  and  for  No.  1,  812; 
wheat,*  81.40;  barley,  81.10;  corn,  90c. 
per  bu.;  hogs,  alive,  9c.  Auburu  has  a 
public  market  open  three  days  in  the 
w*>ek;  then*  fowls  alive  living  17  to  18c. ; 
chickens,  19c.;  ducks,  16c.;  egg.s.  35  to 
38c,;  tomatoes,  45c.  basket;  onions,  81.'— > 
p-ir  bit.  All  other  vegetables  and  fruit  at 
a.  little  more  than  wholesale.  The  stores 
are  much  opposed  to  the  market.  1  be 
dairymen  about  here  have  just  succeeded 
iu  raising  the  price  of  milk  so  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  get  le.  at  th*‘  burn.  The  retail 
price  was  raised  le.,  but  as  always,  the 
retailer  demanded  one-half,  though  they 
had  no  complaint  as  to  profits  at  the  for¬ 
mer  (trice.  K.  E.  P. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- Acme  Bake  Oven  ’iRvfvv  Fail  il^i 


FOIl  SALE — -.Vi tractive  village  property,  S-rooin 
house;  i.j  acre  laud,  born,  henhouse,  fruits, 
terms  reasonable.  Ft.  T.  KKTCHAM,  It.  D.  1, 
Middletown,  N,  Y. _ _ 

FRUIT  and  general  farm  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  to  experienced  orehardlst,  Mercer 
Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,006. 
P.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  poultry  aud  truck  farm. 

capacity  TOO  layers,  ineuiattoi*  cellar  and 
eouiiitneut;  7-room  house  and  outbuildings. 
Price  for  eash,'  .-<3,500.  K.  CLAUDE  .TONES, 
Hillsdale.  N.  Y.  _ _ 


F  lit  SALE — Orchard  ltidge  farm,  87  acres  on 
Seottville's  Improved  road,  nine  miles  south  of 
Rochester,  strong  rolling  laud,  nnderdraiued. 
Baldwin  orchard,  ,-oinmodioiis  buildings,  dairy 
equiinnent.  silo,  I’.  It.  R.  west,  Gencssoe  River 
east:  land  borli  sides  of  highway}  rerms  satis¬ 
factory:  20  rods  ru  district  slmoi;  2’o  miles  to 
churches  and  high  school.  II.  E.  FOX,  In¬ 
dustry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm  of  120  acres  midway 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Half 
mite  from  village  and  creamery.  All  improve¬ 
ments  and  coincidences.  Cush  rent..  Posses¬ 
sion  April  first,  1!>17.  High  school  lit  village. 
Address  O.  li.  MERE,  Box  5!l!»,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  capacity  J,2«M); 
*2.800.  I'.  IX  1561,  care  Rural  New-Yorlo  r. 


140  ACRES,  Central  N.  Y.,  Alfalfa  and  Dairy 
land.  Unusual  bargain  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness.  BOX  1336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  in 
village,  half  mile  to  station;  easy  access  to 
several  seashore  resorts;  constant  demand  for 
produce,  poultry  and  eggs  at  good  press;  iVroom 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  grain-*,  asparagus,  etc..  *3.000; 
terms  to  suit.  L,  A.  GRESSANG,  South  Se;t- 
yjilu,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  Itund red-acre  dairy  farm.  Markets 
and  location  excellent:  a  bargain  at  four 


WANTED— Protestant  country  woman.  2!)-:$4, 
housekeeping,  mother’s  ti»  iper;  one  of  family 
on  small  farm;  state  wages.  BOX  On,  West 
Mansfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Pupil  nurses  to.’  h<  -pital  in  West 
Philadelphia.  General  and  Maternity  training. 
Small  salary  given.  Answer  to  4<>3T  Parrish  fit., 
Philadelphia.  _ _ 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single  preferred;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent,  to  bottle  milk.  cream,  sep¬ 
arate  make  butter,  cottage  cheese  and  com 
mercial  buttermilk  and  take  •  harge  ol  all 
dairy  work.  Furnish  llrsr.  lass  reference, 
l'.ox  1T73,  cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  first-elass  single  men  for  retail 
milk  routes.  Must  furnish  best  of  references 
and  be  able  to  give  bond.-*  or  security  if  refer¬ 
ence  is  not  satisfactory.  BOX  1374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Honseworker  in  family,  two  adults. 

two  children;  small  bouse,  all  conveniences, 
electricity,  vacuum  cleaner,  hardwood  floors. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  <•.  V.  V  A  I'F.T, 
pioasautyille.  New  York, 

WVNTED — Married  man  •  i  gentleman’s  farm. 

3i>  miles  from  N«-w  Y.-rK  milk,  take  care 
cows  and  horses;  wag,  -  *4’»  month,  with  home, 
wood,  fuel  and  milk;  give  age.  experience  and 
size  of  family.  BOX  1573,  are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


thousand  dollars.  L.  DILLON,  Owner,  Bedford. 
Virginia. 


Tackle  Blocks. 


cDaKcVIveil  Heavy  Pair  Iron 

!•'.  S.  IV  hit  more,  A  ddisoit,  N.  Y. 


*> 

baskets . 

apples  . 

.  1.25 

♦  >•  * 
«_•  > 

baskets 

apples  . 

.  1.00 

38 

baskets 

apples  . 

. 90 

•> 

baskets 

apples  . 

.  .  .  .80 

25 

baskets 

apples  . 

.  *  .75 

0 

— < 

baskets 

apples  . 

. 70 

27 

baskets 

apples  . 

. 65 

15 

baskets 

ap|  les  . 

.62  if* 

82 

baskets 

apples.  . 

. 60 

21 

baskets 

tippled  . 

. 50 

17 

baskets 

apples  . 

. 45 

Retailers’  PflCC  C  C 
30c  Quality  UUrrCC 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  LBS.  FOR  $1 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1 0  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

salbfuclion  guaranteed  or  uumty  tvr  .uded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  reeeut- 
h  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  want*. 
If  you  want.  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rato  wiil  be  a  t'etmt  a  word,  pay- 
ahle  in  advance.  Tim  uatno  and  nddm«  must  bo 
counted  as  part,  of  the  advOrtUetuent.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  Fur  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  amt  general  miumfaetuteta*  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  hero.  Poultry.  F.ggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  .Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
Will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  niuat  reach  ua  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tho  following  week’*  luui. 


5  crates  apples  . . 

1  bbl.  pears'  . . 

1  bbl.  pears  . 

_  1.12% 

. .  .  .  7.00 

_ 6.00 

.  v. .  4.50, 

1  bbl.  pears* 

_ 4.25 

W ANTED — Sldt'cl cd  black  walnut  meat;  stnf.o 
,|iiatiiitv:  solid  sample-,  quote  ju'o  >■.  JOHN 
11.  1J(H 'K MAN  Ac  SON.  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Gold  skill  svvt-et  potPT'rn  P'd 

for  family -use;  two  dollai's  p,  r  i.  ;•!,  F.  E. 
LoOM IE,  East  New  Market-;  Md. 


FARM  160  acres,  12  cows,  5  yearlings,  with 
calf.  3  horses,  all  grain,  hay  aud  tools;  cru 
in  silo;  two  set  of  buildings;  cement  stable-;  3 
miles  It.  If.  and  condensary ;  macadam  road: 
milk  265;  ’t  imr  base  price;  balance  on  time.  5 
per  cent.  GROW  HUNT.  Knoxville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Paying  poultry  To  acres,  best  local¬ 
ity;  market  at  door.  OAK  HILL  FARM, 
Tuck  a  hoc,  N.  J, 


I  WILL  SELL  "Downer's”  Property  way  under 
value,  or  exehauge  for  smaller  farm  property. 
Tbis  property  is  very  high  class  with  income 
of  s.T.ihw  per  vear  now.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  OWNER,  "Downers.”  Amsdeii,  Windsor 
Co..  Vt. 


19  ACRES,  poultry,  siimll  dairy:  beautiful, 
healthful  location;  Chenango  Valley.  Come 
sec.  Address  owner,  description,  R.  H. 
WILLIAMSON,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 233  a  -res-,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stoek  or  general  farming,  ouc  mile  to 
railroad,  dni  utiles  to  n,  w  York,  summer  e  sort 
section  of  the  Catskills;  16-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbulldlttBs;  bargain  at  80.060;  en>y 
terms:  for  full  description  address  DIf.  C.  P. 
P.Y1NGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  _ 


J*L  DESTINrj  PLANTATION  for  sale.  Twelve 
miles  from  TMHabassec,  I'h.ridu.  Railroad 
station  OH  property.  Dixie  Highway  runs  four 
miles  through  ir.  seventy-six  hundred  acres, 
fun- foiudb  under  wire  x'eiice  in  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  in  timber.  Fine  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  stork  range.  For  particulars  addre-s 
1;.  NOBLE  JONES,  Savannah,  Ga. 

I  tilt  SALE  -DM  acre  farm,  central  Fonm-etlcnr, 
300,00'')  people  nlthin  12  miles.  BOX  108, 
Kensington,  <  01111. 


St)  ACRES  fruit.  Alfalfa,  grain,  good  buildings, 
water  and'  timber;  price  right:  e\“lmnge 
stualler  plant'.  RAY  l.ui'K,  Penn  Van.  N.  Y. 


1S2  ACRE  tm >  and  gram  farm.  excell**ut  house-, 
barns,  warer.  vicb  rolling  land,  good  pasture 
rural  deliv.  m  .  *3.8il6;  easy  payments.  EDWARD 
SPATH,  Chat  Lam  Center,  Columbia  Co.,  N<  ,v 
York.  ’ _  * 


71  ACRE  FARM,  Licking  County,  Ohio;  best 
location,  house,  barn.  silo,  line  spring:  *60 
(H-r  acre.  May  "Xcbange  poultry  farm.  Write 
owner.  FRITZ  WAI  TER.  Wiluierdiug.  Pa. 


WANTED — American  man  and  wife  to  take  full 
working  charge  and  all  chorea  of  my  country 
home;  pay,  *4'>  per  month  and  small  cottage 
rent,  free;  must  have  bud'  experience  and  some 
inccimnicul  natural  ability:  will  t>o  expoeU'd  to 
mnniige  and  lake  good  >  are  of  ail  machinery, 
tools  and  implements  and  keep  same  in  good 
working  order:  pack  • aiv,  s  it  •  le.  tric  pump: 
keep  boxes  oiled:  tab*  ■ '.r-1  of  lawn,  house 
heater  plant,  laundry  stove,  milk  cow.  take 
good  care  of  te u'-es,  feed  and  care  of  poultry 
and  do  all  stable  work;  steady  employment  to 
an  efficient,  worthy  man:  3<>  days'  notice  will  be 
ex ae ted  and’  given  should  a  change  he  required. 
W.  FT.  PITKIN.  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y". 


WANTED— Married  man  for  general  farm  work: 

.•are  for  horses  and  few  oiivs;  permanent  (io- 
. . Address  W.  S.  BI  RGER,  l’erkasle.  Pa. 


WANTED — Strictly  M.itc-r.  married  man,  for 
general  farm  work;  good,  dry-hand  milker  aud 
rea Ulster;  840  and  lem-  Send  reference  in 
first  letter.  FT.  H.  MEADE  It,  *npt.,  Oakhllrst 
Farm,  Millertou,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wi'.  ;  state  experience 
and  wages.  WM.  BURGER,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  R.  D.  3.  _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wish' s  pc-iiion  as  herds¬ 
man  of  small  dairy.  Experience,  reference, 
no  tobacco  or  liquor;  short  course  graduate. 
BOX  1T83,  can;  Rural  N.-w-YE  rker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  farm  in  the  Berksbires, 
New  York:  new  five-room  cottage  fully  fur¬ 
nished  with  both;  man  must  t«  competent  far¬ 
mer-gardener:  wife  good  cook :  give  particulars, 
references;  wages  wanted.  B«.'X  1T82,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23.  single,  wants  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  sonie  experience  and  training. 
TV  T  ID  JOHNSON,  2S  Rankin  St.,  Elizabeth, 
n.  3. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  experienced  hi  orchard 
management,  gardening,  greentmusc,  tree  sur¬ 
gery,  general  farming,  desires  position,  or  oper¬ 
ate  farm;  excellent  character;  reliable;  refer¬ 
ence;  winter  course  1H13.  Address  G.  E.  M„ 
General  Delivery,  West  Philadelphia  P.  O., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  gentb-man-j  .state,  girl,  or 
ct/uple  xvi'hont,  chiidv*'i  1:1  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  assist,  with  bon- 1  k  for  superin¬ 
tendent;  30  miles  from  New  York;  *50  pci* 
month  and  board  for  •.  :pie-  state  age,  etc. 
BOX  1581,  care  Rural  Ne-.v- Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  mail  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm:  none  but  a  sole  r  reliable  man 
With  good  references  u.-e.)  apply;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  BOX  leSd.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good,  Sober  r,  muster  on  truck 
farm:  must  understand  g<  neral  farming;  year 
round  job.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  FARM,  Peeks- 
Ic ill.  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Foreman  1.0  lav  til.,  on  truck  farm; 
answer  quickly.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  FARM. 


Pevkskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  f  -r  g< 
a-'snP  board  and  wage-,  o 
I.iielitiald,  Conn. 


oral  farm  worn. 
U.  McKENZIF. 


WANTED — Competent,  Industrious,  sober,  ener¬ 
getic  man  who  uild'  i-tandH  .-arc  aud  feeding 
of  swine.  Must  lx*  willing  and  obliging.  Give 
.  x periem  e,  age.  uutioiu'liiy  and  salary  reijuired. 
D<iX  1376,  care  Rural  New-Y-.rker. 


WANTED — A  good,  strong  w. .  mull  for  house¬ 
work.  Neat  and  a  good  worker.  The*  position 
is  on  a  farm  in  the  eouutry.  A  good'  home, 
good  wages,  and  permanent.  •  ployment.  Ad- 
dre-s  P.  O.  BOX  6.  Mnwc  .  N.  V. 

WANTED— Dairy  fanner  to  tak-  charge  of  farm 
iu  the  State  of  New  York  with  30  cows.  Wife 
t*>  keep  house  for  help,  salary  and  share  In 
profit,  or  wiU  rent,  J.  L*.  i  UEDEIUKSEN, 
Little  Falls,  N;  Y-  • 


WANTED — Position  as  wc-iclng  foreman  by 
young  muu.  23  years  old.  married-,  2  diiidreii. 
tiioroughlv  c.xperleucs-d:  no  Dstzc  or  tobacco. 
BOX  1578,  care  Rural  New-1.  :  . 


Direct  tc 

EVBnace 


Kalamazoo 
Emperor  Range 


Pipe  and  Pipeless 
Furnaces  No.  1114 


Metal  White  Enameled  Kitchen 
Cabinets  and  Tables,  No.  K114 


One  ^ 
of  the 
New  Styles 


Kalamazoo 
Crown  Heater 


And 


G&S 


Direct  to  You  ’  too65 


Trade  Mark  - 


f  Mail  ^ 
JF  the  Coupon 

#  For  the  Book 
M  You  Want 

B  T E  you  want  our  furnace  offer, 
J  ask  for  our  furnace  book  illus-  j 

K  trated  above.  Shows  how  easily  /, 
K  anyone  can  install  the  Kalamazoo  I 
B  Pipeless  Furnace  in  any  home.  Filled  // 

V  from  cover  to  cover  with  helpful  /i 

■  hints  on  home  heating.  Also  tells  It | 

■  about  Kalamazoo  Pipe  Furnaces  ^ 

V  and  how  our  experts  prepare  blue  /jb 
I  print  plans  free  showing  how  to  /ray 

install.  Write  today.  Or,  if  you  /Jof 
want  a  stove  or  range  I  mat 

Get  Our  New  Stove  fi 
|  and  Range  Book  1!^ 

^  Write  for  copy  and  see  the  newest  styles 

\in  beautiful  colors  • —  see  the  stove  you 

-want  just  as  it  would  look  in  your  own 
♦  home.  See  new  Mission  Hot-bla?t  Heaters 
%  with  all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
^7  the  big,  handsome  base-burners.  i 
.  Kitchen  ranges  with  popular  white  A 
\  enameled  splasher  backs,  oven  ^A 
*  door  fronts,  etc,  ‘Aud'all  at 

\  surprisingly  low  wholesale 

prices. 


“Installed  It  Myself 
i  and  Saved  Money” 

A  “Yes,  I  saved  a  good,  big  share  of  what  I  expected  to  pay  for  a  high- 

fS  grade  warm-air  furnace.  And  what’s  more,  I  got  a  better  built  furnace.” 

So  states  one  of  the  owners  of  this  popular  warm-air  heating  plant 
jif  —the  Kalamazoo  Fipeless  Furnace.  Heats  the  entire  home 
f  through  one  big  register.  Simple,  easy  to  install— easy  to  take 
f  care  of— sold  direct  from  manufacturers  to  the  user  at  a  low 
r  wholesale  price. 

Write  For  Our  New  Furnace  Catalog 

and  price  for  complete  furnace,  delivered  quickly,  freight  prepaid 
to  your  railroad  station.  See  if  this  simple  plan  of  home  heating 
wouldn’t  fit  your  needs  to  a  queen’s  taste.  Easily  save  half  the 
usual  cost  of  a  warm-air  furnace. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 

Kalamazoo 

Mich. 


prices. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  today— tell 
i  us  which  book 
1  to  send.  ^ 


ipHyl  If  It’s  a  Stove  That's  Wanted  Ask 
ff  for  New  Stove  and  Range  Catalog 

W  showing  newest  style  stoves  and  ranges  of  all  kinds.  The  top  notch  in  quality 
f  and  late  design  at  money-saving  prices.  Recommended  by  300,000 
satisfied  users.  Let  us  refer  you  to  some  in  your  town. 

Cash  ©O'  Cacv  Pavements  'Jhetlier  furnace  or  a  new  stove  or  range 
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The  Non-partisan  League  of  North  Dakota 

Great  Struggle  for  Farmers’  Rights 

AT  the  recent  State  primary  election  in  Vermont 
a  fine  old  farmer  went  to  the  polls  to  vote 
against  the  great  danger  of  State  or  National  in- 


and  made  farm  land  a  basis  for  government  security. 
This  old  farmer  considered  that  “«  step  toward  so¬ 
cialism' ”  and  he,  with  others,  voted  it  down  about 
five  to  one.  At  the  same  time  this  good  citizen  was 
doing  what  he  called  his  duty,  his  grandson,  as 
like  him  in  appearance  as  grandfather  and  grandson 


a  mighty  experiment  in  pure  democracy.  It  took 
two  generations  and  3,000  miles  to  break  down  the 
New  England  fear  that  the  State  might  go  bank- 
nipt  if  it  really  did  things  to  relieve  the  people.  It 
must  have  required  a  mighty  jar  so  to  shake  up  a 
purebred  Yankee.  Let  us  understand  what  it  was. 


A  Case  Where  the  Third  Party  May  Well  Be  Excused.  Fig.  543 


torferenee  with  business.  Senator  Page  was  up  for  can  be,  out  in  North  Dakota  was  right  in  the  heart  A  POLITICAL  RING. — Whenever  grafters  are 
reflection,  and  part  of  his  argument  was  that  he  of  a  great  social  and  political  revolution.  For  on  married  to  a  public  treasury  there  is  a  wedding 
opposed  the  rural  credit  law  which  made  the  gov-  those  prairies  and  sand  lulls  the  farmers  are  sweep-  .‘•ring,”  and  they  had  one  in  North  Dakota  that  was 
o nnucn t  ft  partner  in  the  money-loaning  business,  iug  all  before  them  for  State  control  of  utilities  and  a  jewel.  We  all  think  our  own  political  “boss”  is 
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about  tin1  limit,  but  out  in  tluit  prairie  State  they 
had  a  star.  TIere  was  a  State  exclusively  agricul¬ 
tural,  inhabited  by  pioneers  or  their  children,  strong 
and  intelligent,  yet  absolutely  helpless  politically. 
The  State  was  run  by  a  gang  Of  politicians  who  had 
made  laws  which  protected  them  like  a  barbed  wire 
fence  behind  which  they  bought  and  sold  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  farmers. 

GO  HOME. — The  farmers,  in  fact  the  voters  of 
the  State  voted  twice  for  a  State-owned  terminal 
elevator  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  people. 
We  must  remember  that  the  great  wealth  of  North 
Dakota  lies  in  her  grain  crops.  For  years  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  elevator  trusts  have  systematically 
robbed  the  people  by  excessive  charges  and  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  system  of  grading.  The  people  stood  power¬ 
less  while  their  State  government  permitted  this 
grafting  to  go  on.  Thus  it  was  the  old  question  of 
the  35-cent  dollar  which  those  farmers  were  facing. 
Thus  they  voted  twice  for  a  Stale-owned  terminal 
to  cut  out  the  elevator  trust.  The  Legislature  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  the  bills  thus  demanded.  The  politi¬ 
cians  did  this  because  they  thought  themselves  se¬ 
cure  since  “these  farmers  never  rill  slid-."  At  the 
time  these  bills  were  turned  down  nearly  400  farm¬ 
ers  were  at  the  State  House  demanding  action. 
When  they  protested  they  got  such  classic  advice  as 
the  following: 

"Go  home  and  slop  the  pips." 

“ Go  home  and  clean  the  manure  off  your  hoots.” 

THEY  WENT  HOME.— And  there,  as  they  thought 
it  over,  the  truth  came  to  them.  They  had  been 
slopping  the  hogs  at  the  State  Capitol  too  long,  and 
now  they  must  knife  the  fat  hogs.  A  few  of  the 
more  influential  farmers  got  together  and  formed  a 
committee  which  was  to  draft  a  plan  of  action.  A 
little  later  A.  C.  Townley  of  Beech,  N.  D.,  took 
charge  and  started  the  Farmers’  Non-partisan 
League.  They  elected  ollicers,  organized  committees 
and  went  out  after  farmers  and  funds.  In  the  old 
days  when  horses  were  used  for  country  travel  the 
growth  would  have  been  slow,  but  the  automobile 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to  rush  with 
a  novel  scheme. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CARS.— The  first  car  started  ill 
April  from  the  home  of  Vice-President  F.  B.  Wood 
of  Deering.  With  him  were  Mr.  Townley,  Ed.  Wood 
and  a  neighbor.  These  four  men  had  no  idea  When 
that  ear  puffed  out  into  the  road  that  they  had 
started  the  greatest,  experiment  in  pure  democroey 
that  this  nation  has  yet  witnessed.  The  plan  was  to 
go  into  a  county  and  find  10  men  who  thought 
enough  of  the  movement,  to  give  $50  each  in  check 
or  note  as  an  investment.  With  the  $500  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  light  car  was  bought  and  four  more  men 
went  on  with  the  work.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time  about  40  of  the  ears  were  carrying  the  news 
all  over  North  Dakota.  The  object  was  to  organize 
the  farmers  as  rapidly  and  solidly  as  possible.  This 
organization,  put  together  so  hurriedly,  is  a  marvel 
for  detail  work  They  have  a  weekly  paper  with  over 
50.000  circulation,  a  complete  organization  in  each 
township,  county  and  district,  and  what  is  best,  a 
sentiment  and  spirit  of  loyalty  that  makes  the  move¬ 
ment  like  a  crusade. 

‘•SIX -DOLLAR  SUCKERS.” — That  is  what  the 
politicians  called  them,  because  new  members  at  first 
paid  $6  each.  This  paid  for  one  year’s  subscription 
tit  the  league  paper  and  a  magazine,  the  expenses 
of  the  organizer,  the  upkeep  of  the  car  and  cam¬ 
paign  expenses,  A  small  sum  is  laid  aside  to  pay 
the  10  men  who  originally  provided  the  ear.  These 
dues  were  finally  raised  to  $0.  and  then  of  course 
the  farmers  were  “Nine-dollar  suckers.”  But  they 
kept  right  on,  and  the  movement  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire.  At  first  only  those  who  are  actual  farm¬ 
ers  were  permitted  to  join.  Then  it  was  found  that 
many  business  men  were  in  hearty  sympathy  and 
they  were  admitted,  but  have  no  power  to  vote  at 
the  meetings.  Conventions  in  township,  county  and 
districts  were  held  and  delegates  elected  to  a  State 
convention,  all  under  the  name  of  the  Farmers’  Non¬ 
partisan  League,  and  ignoring  political  party  lines. 
A  program  of  action  was  arranged,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  being: 

State  terminal  elevators,  flour  mills,  stock  yards, 
packing  plants  and  storage. 

State  bail  insurance — on  the  Canadian  plan. 

The  single  tax  on  farm  lands — that  is,  no  taxes 
mi  improvements. 

State  supervision  of  docking  and  grading  of  grain. 

Rural  credit  banks  at  cost  to  farmers. 

THE  POLITICAL  STDE. — By  the  end  of  1915 
there  were  48  ears  in  the  field  and  50.000  readers 
df  the  League  paper.  Then  came  the  question  as  to 
how  to  get  at  the  grafters.  North  Dakota  has  a 
primary  taw  so  contrived  that  only  candidates  for 
Republicans,  Democratic  and  Socialist  parties  could 
be  voted  for.  That  was  to  enable  the  politicians  to 


rut  out  any  new  party  in  the  primary.  The  State  is 
Republican  by  a  large  majority,  so  the  League  de¬ 
cided  to  win  control  of  that  party.  They  put  up 
candidates — men  who  were  true  blue  to  the  League 
principles — and  went,  oul  into  battle.  It  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  fight,  and  dirty  iu  some  places,  for  that  old 
ring  died  hard.  The  farmers  were  all  organized, 
and  knew  wliat.  they  were  doing,  and  they  nomin¬ 
ated  their  candidates  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Then  they  got  control  of  the  Republican  Slate  com¬ 
mittee  and  put  their  full  program  into  the  party 
platform.  Tt  was  all  clone  regularly  and  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way.  They  have  a  full  State  ticket,  including 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  farmers 
or  men  in  full  sympathy  with  the  program.  These  men 
are  sure  of  election  and  will  most  certainly  start 
these  reforms.  The  old  ring  is  whipped,  but  it  dies 
liard.  Tt  has  been  aide  to  cut  down  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State — the  object  being  to  compel 
the  fanners  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation.  Then  tlie 
“ring”  will  use  that  as  an  argument.  We  expect  to 
see  the  daily  press  of  the  entire  country  next  year 
bristling  with  figures  to  show  that  these  farmers  are 
ruining  the  State  through  high  taxes.  Let  them 
bristle — lings  do  that  mostly — the  farmers  will  not 
be  frightened  from  their  purpose.  They  have  wisely 
decided  to  confine  their  work  to  State  issues.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  county  officers  or  with  T’resi- 
dential  or  Congressional  nominations. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS.— Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  movement.  Tt  is  different  from 
anything  which  lias  come  before,  since  no  third  poli¬ 
tical  party  has  been  formed.  The  State  primary  law 
has  enabled  these  farmers  to  gain  control  of  one  of 
(lie  great  parties  and  use  it  for  its  purpose.  These 
North  Dakota  farmers  are  very  hopeful  over  the 
future.  They  believe  the  State  should  do  certain 
work  for  the  people  and  they  will  give  the  experiment 
a  fair  and  sure  trial.  We  believe  they  will  win  the 
election  and  that  they  will  give  the  world  a  great 
object  lesson  in  “government  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people.”  They  should  have  the  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  farmers  throughout  the  country,  for  this 
is  the  same  old  fight  over  the  35-cent  dollar. 

To  what  extent  coukl  these  methods  be  applied  by 
Eastern  farmers?  Our  conditions  are  quite  different. 
We  have  a  much  larger  town  and  city  population,  and 
a  vast  army  of  people  who  are  living  on  the  income 
of  invested  money  for  which  they  never  worked. 
TliesC  people  are  usually  moral  cowards  when  it 
comes  to  social  improvement,  through  political  action. 
They  dare  not  run  any  risk,  even  though  they  know 
that  their  money  is  invested  in  enterprises  of  ques¬ 
tionable  morality.  Our  farmers  would  have  more 
trouble  in  organizing  such  a  campaign,  yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when 
something  of  the  sort  must  be  done.  The  recent  ex¬ 
perience  iu  the  milk  battle  has  start  led  every  poli¬ 
tician  in  the  State.  No  one  ever  expected  that  those 
dairymen  could  bang  together,  or  learn  how  to  go 
on  picket  duty  so  effectively.  What  they  did  was 
wonderful,  and  the  politicians  sec  in  it  a  power  of 
thorough  and  stubborn  organization  which  makes 
them  shake  their  beads.  Then  too,  the  city  people 
sided  with  the  farmers  just  as  soon  as  they  under¬ 
stood  the  situation.  We  have  letters  here  from  city 
men  who  say  their  families  will  willingly  go  without 
milk  until  the  fight  is  settled  right.  As  for  issues — 
that  State-owned  terminal  in  North  Dakota  will  pro¬ 
tect  farmers — and  State-controlled  terminals  in  New 
York  city  will  save  our  own  fanners  from  robbers  and 
parasites.  There  are  many  other  things  in  which  tlie 
interests  of  Western  and  Eastern  fanners  run  on 
parallel  lines.  We  may  as  well  start  our  campaign 
this  year.  That  is  why  we  put  up  the  issue  of  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department.  This  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  put  what,  we  may  call  business  punch 
into  marketing.  Do  you  want  it  to  develop  or  not? 
T.et  us  take  tills  iq*  as  the  first  point  of  our  political 
program  and  make  it  an  issue  by  refusing  t<>  vote 
for  any  candidate  for  office  in  (he  State  of  New  York 
Who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  give  this  Department 
a  fair  chance! 


Co-operation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  a  Former  Chairman  in  the  Home  Club 
Part  TY. 

FARM  PRODUCTS.— Tlie  writer  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  his  chairmanship  of  the  food  supply  committee, 
that  tlie  Home  Club  could  afford  to  pay  farmers  a 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  wholesale  prices  of¬ 
fered  in  the  local  market,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  deliver  their  produce  directly  to  the  Home 
Club  from  their  farms  near  Washington.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  looked  into  the  matter  were  informed, 
however,  by  parties  more  interested  in  maintaining 
high  retail  prices  than  in  saving  money  to  clerks, 
that  if  they  (the  farmers)  were  caught  in  the  act  of 
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delivering  their  produce  to  the  Home  Club,  they 
need  not  bring  any  more  stuff  to  tlie  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  Comptroller  Ryan,  in  bis  latest  report  of 
Home  Club  activities,  states  that  the  cooperative- 
buying  for  the  last  three  months  noted  amounted 
to  ft  1.000,  and  that  the  entire  cost  of  buying  and 
delivering  food  supplies  for  that  period  amounted 
to  9.74  cents  on  the  dollar;  or.  in  round  numbers,  10 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  For  example,  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  costing  $2  wholesale  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  $2.20.  .Such  apples,  at  ordinary  market 
prices  iu  Washington,  would  cost  the  clerk  $3  to  $4 
by  the  barrel,  and  at.  retail  much  more.  Mr.  Ryan 
says,  however,  that  $15,000  worth  of  produce  could 
have  been  handled  at  the  same  cost,  making  the 
expense  less  than  eight  per  cent,  for  handling.  Thus 
the  farmer  could  expect  to  receive  much  more  than 
the  traditional  35  cents  out  of  bis  dollar  when  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  the  Home  Club,  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  hopes  may  be  done.  If  the  ideal  of  a  great 
civil  service  buying  club  in  Washington  is  realized, 
the  management  will  doubtless  employ  regular  buy¬ 
ers  to  go  on  the  road  and  contract  for  delivery  of 
entire  crops  directly  with  tlie  farmers,  cash  on  de¬ 
livery.  The  first  step  toward  a  consolidation  of  all 
the  cooperative  mercantile  activities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  lias  been  effected  by  the  Home  Club 
through  coalition  with  the  Civil  Service  Coiiperators 
(Incorporated)  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr. 
.T.  A.  P.  Farnliam.  The  chairman  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  food  supply  is  Mr.  George  Scharf  of  the 
Pension  Office,  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  Frye  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Office  heads  the  “Factory  to  Consumer”  in¬ 
terests. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES.— These  few  facts  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in 
other  centers  besides  Washington  toward  giving  -'.he 
consumer  better  and  cheaper  supplies  direct  from 
the  form,  and  returning  a  better  profit  to  the  farm¬ 
er  himself.  Tlie  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when 
the  cream  of  the  farm’s  profits  will  not  be  skimmed 
off  by  the  man  who  never  hoed  a  row  of  corn, 
planted  a  potato,  or  milked  a  cow  in  liis  life,  and 
when  tin*  toiler  in  the  cities  can  feed  and  clothe  him¬ 
self  and  family  cheaper  and  better  than  over  before. 
Middlemen  there  will  always  be,  and  we  must  have 
them,  but  they  will  have  to  be  contented  with  less 
profits  while  giving  better  service.  It  may  be  that 
we  stand  before  a  period  of  great  economic  change, 
and  that  a  strain  will  be  put  upon  our  resources 
that  will  force  everyone  to  more  economy  than  has 
heretofore  seemed  necessary.  It  is  better  to  adopt 
that  economy  before  being  forced  to  do  it,  and  pro¬ 
vide  ourselves  with  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  meet 
any  emergency.  Not  always  will  the  sun  of  pros¬ 
perity  shine  upon  us;  rainy  days  come  to  nations  as 
to  individuals.  But  there  is  no  country  under  the 
sun  that  can  be  made  so  strong,  economically,  as 
Ibis  great  land  of  ours,  where  most  that  we 
use  is  produced  in  all  abundance.  That  very  abund¬ 
ance  has  made  us  somewhat  careless,  but  the  awful 
tragedy  across  I  he  sea  is  already  casting  its  shadow 
upon  us.  and  that  shadow  is  writing  upon  our  walls 
the  warning  that  we  must  prepare  for  trouble  our¬ 
selves  some  day.  If  our  internal  economy  is  all 
right;  if  our  sources  of  production  are  properly 
managed  and  the  products  served  out  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  substance  and  expense,  we  will 
lie  hard  to  conquer,  and  bold  indeed  would  be  the 
nation  to  try  it.  lindsay  s.  perkins. 

New  York. 


Farm  Storage  for  Potatoes  and  Fruit 

THE  question  of  farm  storage  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  climate  like  New  England  is  of  great 
importance.  In  the  potato-growing  sections  of 
Maine  large  and  expensive  storage  houses  have  been 
built,  many  times  adding  materially  to  tlie  expense 
of  the  crop.  These  houses  have  cost  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  are  of  value  mostly  only 
for  the  commercial  crops.  Ill  the  ordinary  farm¬ 
house  of  the  State  there  is  ample  cellar  room  for 
the  vegetables  and  apples  that  are  raised.  When  an 
outside  rollway  is  provided  this  makes  a  cheap  and 
convenient  method  of  storage.  To  some  it  may  not 
seem  right  for  these  vegetables  to  be  stored  under 
living  rooms,  but  with  the  ideas  of  ventilation  that 
now  prevail,  well  curried  out,  there  can  be  no  ser¬ 
ious  objection  to  this. 

Potatoes  may  be  safely  stored  by  digging  pits  in 
the  ground  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  from  100  to  200 
bushels.  When  they  are  so  stored  they  retain  the 
freshness  of  potatoes  just  dug,  as  they  will  not 
sprout  in  such  a  pit.  If  there  is  a  place  near  the 
farm  building  where  the  land  is  of  a  sufficiently  por¬ 
ous  nature  to  permit  of  good  drainage,  pits  of  this 
kind  can  be  dug,  and  tlie  potatoes  stored  in  them 
may  be  removed  on  any  warm  day  in  Winter  when 
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the  temperature  gets  above  freezing.  It  is  well  to 
remove  the  whole  contents  of  the  pit  when  it  is  once 
begun.  These  pits  will  make  good  emergency  stor¬ 
age  for  the  amount  that  cannot  be  stored  in  the 
regular  way,  so  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  outside 
of  the  places  where  potatoes  and  apples  are  raised 
in  such  large  quantities  that  separate  storage  is  es¬ 
sential,  the  best  available  means  for  storage  is  the 
house  cellar,  and  the  pit  for  the  surplus. 

Maine.  k.  walker  mo  keen. 


Governor  Whitman  and  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department 

He  Believes  in  Enlarged  Powers 

HE  State  of  New  York  spends  annually  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  that  food  may  he  abundantly  produced 
and  supplied  to  the  consumers  at  reasonable  prices. 
That  is  the  justification  for  State  aid  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  State  succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  increase 
crops,  to  grow  diversified  products,  to  improve 
transportation  and  lessen  its  cost  through  good 
roads,  and  there  it  stopped  until  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  was  established  with  the  ob¬ 
ject,  as  defined  in  the  law.  ot'  bringing  the  producer 
and  consumer  iu  closer  relations,  in  encouraging  co¬ 
operation  between  producers,  consumers  and  distrib¬ 
utors,  and  thus  making  the  abundance  of  the  har- 
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To  advise  and  assist  in  the  location  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  local  markets,  wherever  necessary. 
These  markets  to  be  opera  ted  by  a  cooperative  com¬ 
pany. 

To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  grading, 
packing,  handling,  storage  and  sale  of  food  stuffs 
not  contrary  to  law. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  create 
auction  markets  and  to  license  auctioneers  to  carry 
on  sales  within  these  markets.  As  is  proper,  the 
commissions  of  the  auctioneers  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  sellers  and  not  by  the  State,  so  that  the  Spite 
does  not  compete  with  private  enterprises;  it  being 
assumed  that  the  commissions  paid  to  the  auc¬ 
tioneers  are  fair  and  at  the  prevailing  rates. 

By  reason  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Department,  i  am  confident  that  the  farmer  will 
be  benefited ;  the  distributor  will  be  benefited  and 
the  consumer  will  receive  the  product  at  a  lower 
cost  by  reason  of  the  closer  relation  between  the 
j iredueer  and  the  distributor. 

When  I  came  into  oflice,  the  Department  was  in 
an  experimental  stage.  I  believe  in  its  purpose  as 
defined  by  law,  and  I  prevented  its  annexation  to 
another  department.  I  also  exerted  some  influence 
upon  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  appropriation 
fur  the  Department,  securing  65  per  cent,  more 
money  than  was  given  the  previous  year.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  I  have  and  will  support  the  De- 


reach  boarding-house  No.  1.  Wha  n>urst>  should  th** 
telephone  company  pursue?  M.  C. 

ERE  is  a  case  where  no  signature  is  given  and 
no  State  mentioned,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
answer  fully.  We  give  the  following  notes  on  tho 
general  question  of  telephone  rights.  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  refuse  to  back  up  their  questions  with  name  or 
address? 

We  are  not  told  whether  this  highway  is  a  public 
or  private  highway.  If  it  is  a  private  road  leading 
across  No.  2’s  land  and  to  No.  l’s  house  only,  then 
No.  1  has  the  right  of  passage  for  himself  and  his 
necessities  on  the  road,  and  should  petition  the 
proper  court,  depending  on  tho  State  In  which  he 
lives,  for  the  permission  to  exercise  his  rights  on 
this  road  which  exists  only  for  his  use,  proving  to 
the  court  that  a  telephone  service  is,  a  necessity  to 
him  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  that  he  is 
seriously  damaged  by  being  deprived  of  it 

If  the  highway  is  a  public  i*oad  and  kept  and 
maintained  by  the  town,  proprietor  of  house  No. 
1  should  get  a  petition  signed  by  the  majority,  of 
the  householders  along  the  road,  asking  for  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  town  officers  to  erect  and  maintain 
a  line  of  telephone  poles  and  wires  along  and  upon 
the  highway.  They  will  probably  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  It.  If  the  highway  is  a  road  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State  the  matter  can  be  handled  in 
much  the  same  way  by  a  petition  to  the  proper  State 


« ’oDyri'bl  t.y  VV,  W:mi  Smith 


Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen’s  Representatives  Who  Finally  Agreed  on  League  Prices.  Fig.  544 


Mulh,  of  the  New  York  Dniry  Produce  Co.;  Charles  Ncitlner.  of  the  Empire  State  Dairy  C.o.j  Jacob  S.  Brill,  President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  F.  H.  Thompson,  vice 
...v  John  J.  Dillon,  State  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  agent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  R.  D.  Cooper,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dairymen’! 

ie  Albert  Manning,  secretary  and  also  member  of  tho  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League:  C.  Oher,  of  the  National  Dairy  Co. 

,  reading  from  left  to  right:  William  J  Clair  of  the  National  Daby  Produce  Co.;  Mr.  Huak  of  the  Ullman  &  Huak  Dairy  Co.:  Charles 
t  C  Rider  Co.;  William  Burgess  of  the  Standard  Dairy  Co.;  L.  ZiUon  of  the  Znlon  Brothers  Dairy  Co.;  Mr.  Ullman  ol  the  Ullman  &  f 


Seated,  reading  from  left  to  right;  A.  F. 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Leagu 
Back  row 
James 


Von  Holf  of  the  Central  Dairy  Co.;  George  W.  Rider  of  the 
Huak  Dairy  Co.,  and  S.  Zillon  of  the  Zillon  Brothers  Dairy  Co. 


tests  of  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  oC 
i'ood. 

When  it  is  considered  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
city  wage-earner’s  income  is  paid  for  food,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution. 
The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  farmer;  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  a  reasonable  priee  to  the  consumer,  it 
is  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  bring  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  law 
requires  of  the  Commissioner  the  following  duties 
and  permits  no  other  activities: 

To  investigate  the  cost  of  food  production  and 
marketing  in  all  its  phases. 

To  aid  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  coopera¬ 
tive  societies  among  producers  and  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  direct  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  them. 

To  promote  and  conserve  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  con¬ 


part  merit  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  functions. 

I  believe  that  legislation  should  be  adopted  look¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  market  departments  in 
the  cities  of  the  State,  as,  of  course,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  consumers  live  in  the  cities,  and  that 
departments  sn  established  should  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  in  t  tie  effort  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law  establishing  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

An  investigation  is  now  being  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  of  tho  State,  as 
well  as  by  the  Wicks  Committee,  and  I  confidently 
expect  that  the  results  of  their  investigation  will 
aid  in  drafting  proper  legislation  during  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Legislature.  charles  s.  whitman. 

Governor  of  New  York. 


How  to  Obtain  a  Telephone 

The  proprietor  of  a  boarding-house,  No.  1.  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  a  certain  lake  wants  a  telephone.  Tin- 
proprietor  of  a  boarding  house,  No.  2,  nu  the  shores  of 
the  same  lake,  through  whose  land  the  highway  runs, 
refuses  to  let  the  telephone  company  run  a  line  to 


authorities.  Many  States  have  commissioners  with 
power  to  act  on  such  matters,  named  variously  as 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  Public  LTtilities  Com¬ 
mission,  etc.,  and  the  matter  can  be  taken  up  direct¬ 
ly  with  them.  They  will  notify  the  town  officers 
and  set  a  date  on  which  they  will  have  a  hearing, 
and  all  interested  parties  should  be  present  and 
be  heard  and  if  owner  No.  t  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  residents  along 
the  road  the  commission  will  probably  grant  the  pe¬ 
tition  and  issue  ail  order  if  they  have  that  power. 

Lacking  a  commission  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Highways.  The  laws 
vary  in  different  States  regarding  the  rights  of  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  the  use  of  the  roads,  and  the 
telephone  companies  are  perfectly  familiar  and  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  Interpretation  of  their  rights,  so  that  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
farmers’  exchange  to  which  house  No.  1  desires  a 
connection.  This  will  not  affect  the  decision  of  tin* 
authorities  if  public  necessity  can  be  proved  by 
the  number  of  signatures  to  the  petition. 


sumers. 


w.  o.  c. 
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Drain  Tile  Under  Road 

The  picture  herewith  shows  a  plan  on 
a  farm  in  Western  New  York  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  lane  or  road  as  a  place  for  the 
tile.  The  ditch  is  dug  right  where  the 
roadway  is  to  run,  and  the  tile  are  laid 
so  that,  when  the  dirt  is-  thrown  back  the 
line  will  run  directly  under  the  center  of 
this  road.  This  happens  to  be  the  best 
place  for  the  line  of  tile,  which  is  out  of 
the  way  for  the  crops,  and  will  take  away 
the  water  in  the  best  manner.  It  might 
he  said  that  tile  laid  in  such  a  situation 
would  not  work  properly,  since  the  water 
could  not  get  down  rapidly  through  the 
hard  roadbed.  The  truth  is  that  most  of 


2.  The  weight  for  a  bushel  of  onions 
for  Indiana  is  given  as  -IS  lbs.  I  do  not 
understand  why  this  should  be  when 
many  other  States  including  Illinois, 
your  neighboring  State,  set  it  at  57  lbs.; 
Ohio  at  55:  Michigan  at  54;  the  Da¬ 
kotas  and  Massachusetts  at  52  lbs. 

K.  W,  DE  RAV.W 

Storing  of  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  have  been  successful  iu  raising 
sweet  potatoes  this  year,  and  my  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  to  provide  some  storage  for 
them.  About  the  easiest  way  and  most 
convenient  method  for  me  to  try  would 
be  to  store  them  under  our  bouse.  Our 
house  is  about  three  feet  or  more  from 


The  Drain  at  the  Bottom  ot  a  Roadbed 


the  water  which  runs  away  through  a 
tile  drain  does  not  soak  down  from  the 
top  of  the  soil,  but  works  in  from  the 
bottom  and  sides,  through  pressure  from 
the  water  in  the  soil.  Thus  in  this  way 
tbe  water  can  run  away  freely,  and  the 
drain  tile  does  not  interfere  with  the 
road  bed ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  improvement, 
as  it  takes  water  away  from  the  road  and 
will  thus  leave  a  drier  and  firmer  soil. 

Storing  Onions 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  large 
onions  through  the  Winter?  2.  What  is 
the  standard  weight  of  onions  per  bushel 
iu  Indiana?  J.  x. 

Atherton.  Ind. 

1.  The  most  essential  point  iu  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  onions  is  to  pull  them  just 
as  soon  us  they  have  obtained  their 
growth.  Do  not  wait  for  all  the  tops 
to  go  down.  To  do  so  would  give  the 
onion  an  opportunity  to  Start  a  fresh 
set  of  roots.  This  starts  the  heart  and 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  onion  is  im¬ 
paired.  The  old  practice  of  allowing 
the  pulled  onions  to  lie  spread  out  iu  the 
field  to  cute  for  several  days  is  being 
superseded.  Now  the  onions  are  pulled, 
topped  and  dried  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
placed  under  shelter  in  such  a  way  that 
air  has  free  aceess  to  every  onion.  Reg¬ 
ular  onion  growers  have  on  hau  l  great 
quantities  of  onion  trays.  These  are 
usually  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide 
and  four  inches  deep,  with  inch  thick 
strips  about  a  foot  long  nailed  diagonally 
across  each  corner.  Thus  the  crates  may 
be  stacked  upon  one  another  while  the 
air  has  free  aceess.  The  bottoms  of  these 
crates  are  made  of  mason  lath  nailed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart  to  facilitate 
ventilation.  If  onion  trays  are  not  avail¬ 
able  the  onions  may  be  spread  four  inches 
thick  on  any  floor.  The  corncrib  ruay 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  Tempor¬ 
ary  shelving  or  floors  one  foot  above  the 
other  would  increase  the  storage  capacity 
of  tin'  corncrib.  The  slatted  crate  in 
which  onions  are  shipped,  or  tomato,  or 
strawberry  crates,  may  be  used  by  lilliug 
them  only  half  full  and  stacking  them 
under  shelter.  Onions  piled  in  bulk 
quickly  beat  or  become  musty.  The 
“skins”  stick  to  them,  giving  them  a 
smudgy  appearance  rather  than  a  clean 
bright  look.  When  the  cold  weather 
comes  usually  just  after  Thanksgiving 
the  cured  onions  may  be  stored  in  ham¬ 
pers,  crates  or  slat  barrels  away  from 
Severe  freezing.  A  cold  dry  even  temper¬ 
ature  is  most  desirable.  Onions  grown 
from  sets  seldom  keep  as  well  as  those 
grown  from  seed,  then1  fore  these  should 
he  disposed  of  first. 


■  the  ground,  and  is  rather  dry  under¬ 
neath  which  makes  an-  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  place  for  storage. 
My  plan  is  to  close  in  the  space  I  in¬ 
tend  for  storage  with  board  and  then  on 
the  outside  of  this  tack  heavy  paper,  and 
on  the  ground  1  intend  to  lay  dry  sand 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  on 
top  of  this  place  cottonseed  hulls,  which 
are  very  easy  to  obtain  here,  and  which 
I  am  told  is  excellent  for  sweet  potatoes 
in  storage.  The  amount  I  intend  for 
storage  will  lie  about  800  bushels,  I 
suppose,  but  I  shall  push  the  sale  of 
them  right  along,  and  by  the  last  of  No¬ 
vember  expect  to  be  cleaned  out. 

Memphis,  Tenu.  n.  b. 

For  keeping  sweet  potatoes  iu  any 
large  quantity  it  is  far  better  to  con¬ 
struct  a  cheap  curing  house  with  heating 
apparatus*.  The  critical  stage  in  the 
keeping  of  the  potatoes  is  when  they  are 
first  stored,  and  are  parting  with  the 
surplus  moisture,  or  sweating  as  it  is 
called,  A  chill  at  this  time  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  Start  them  to  decaying.  At  this 
stage  a  high  temperature  and  abundant 
ventilation  is  needed,  while  after  being 
well  dried  off  they  are  easily  kept  where 
the  temperature  does  not  go  below  45  to 
50  degrees.  Another  important  point  is 
the  handling  of  the  potatoes  in  digging. 
If  l hey  are  carelessly  thrown  iu  heaps 
and  handled  roughly  iu  storing  they  will 
be  sure  to  rot  if  skiuned.  No  cut  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  stored,  and  the  best  way 
to  store  them  is  to  put  them  in  slatted 
crates  iu  the  field,  and  store  them  in 
these  without  further  handling.  The 
space  under  your  house  might  be  util¬ 
ized  if  you  build  a  tight  wall  around  it 
with  a  dead-air  space  between  two 
sheathings,  cover  with  building  paper, 
and  have  a  double  window;  that  is,  a 
glazed  window  with  a  tight  batten  shut¬ 
ter.  so  that  it  can  be  opened  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  closed  against  cold.  Then 
you  can  set  a  kerosene  stove  in  it,  and 
after  the  potatoes  are  in  run  the  temper¬ 
ature  up  to  SG  or  PO  degrees  with  the 
window  open,  until  the  potatoes  have 
dried  off  from  the  sweat,  which  may  take 
a  week.  After  that  you  can  maintain 
in  your  climate  a  temperature  of  50  de¬ 
grees  and  not  higher  by  manipulating  the 
window.  Or  you  can  store  them  outdoors 
under  a  rough  shed,  by  putting  down  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton  seed  bulls  and  then 
covering  them  in  conical  heaps  or  25 
bushels  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  seed 
bulls,  and  let  them  remain  sheltered 
from  rain  till  they  have  sweated.  Cover 
the  heaps  with  six  inches  of  soil,  and  if 
sound  and  healthy  roots  are  stored,  they 
will  generally  keep  fairly  well  in  the 
South  in  this  way,  but  the  percentage  of 
decay  will  he  far  greater  than  in  a  cur¬ 
ing  house  with  artificial  heat.  Growing 
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1  hem  largely  it -will  be  far  better  to  build 
a  regular  curing  house  with  dead-air 
space  in  walls  and  doors,  and  with  lower 
and  upper  ventilation  that  can  be  opened 
or  closed,  and  heating  apparatus  for  the 
curing.  Our  large  growers  here  have 
these  houses  heated  either  by  furnace 
and  flue  or  hot-water  pipes,  and  we  have 
the  potatoes  all  the  year  round. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


PLANT  NUT  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees,  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


What  Causes  Potato  Scab  ? 

Why  tire  potatoes  planted  in  now 
ground  with  sheep  tnantm-  covered  with 
scab?  I  find  the  same  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  chicken  manure  and  phos¬ 
phate  fertilizer.  What  can  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  another  year?  T.  D.  IT. 

Antrim,  N.  II. 

Potato  scab  is  a  skin  disease  which  de¬ 
velops  from  a  germ.  The  disease  will  not 
develop  on  the  tubers  unless  this  germ  is 
present.  It  nmy  be  iu  the  soil  or  on  the 
seed  when  planted.  The  germ  develops 
slowly  in  an  acid  soil,  but  very  much 
faster  when  the  soil  is  sweet  or  alkaline. 
Sheep  or  poultry  manure  contains  con¬ 
siderable  ammonia  and  this  gives  a  ren¬ 
dition  favorable  to  the  scab  germs.  Prob¬ 
ably  tl'.e  seed  which  you  used  was  scabby, 
and  the  sheep  manure  encouraged  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  You  should  “treat" 
tin-  seed  potatoes.  This  means  soaking 
them  in  some  solution  which  will  destroy 
the  scab  germs  and  still  do  no  injury  to 
the  seed.  This  may  be  done  by  soaking 
the  seed  potatoes  for  PO  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  Then  the  seed  potatoes 
are  dried  and  cut  as  usual.  We  think  it 
pays  to  dust  the  seed  pieces  with  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  in  addition  to  this  shak¬ 
ing. 


the  biacina  wit  n:r  of  the  Allanlic  Co»*t  by  expcrti  bred  to 
the  biaiiK-w.  Every  tree  guaranteed  genuine  Harrison- 
srown.  A.1  stock  is  true  to  name  and 
thoroughly  inspected.  Skip  by  freight. 
irfyfvS  express  or  parcel  pout.  Large  or  small 

AST  ISsA,  SprX  orders.  Over  25  years  in  business. 

( *  a  Planting  time  is  at  hand,  write  today 

V.A  • ;  AxNgjy  for  catalog  and  special  prices. 

%  Harrison#*  Nurseries 

Box  14,  Berlin,  Mcb 


2Muntmor<ncy  It  Early  lOLmond  <!hi«rry,  1  York 
Flute  Prune.  1  IU*iiut  Cwutiv  Plum,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Anjou  Prar,  X  Mrlnfonh,  I  Grinno’o Golden  Apple.  1 
firangi:  Oimttc.  I  Eli-cria  Prach.  12  (trot- class 
4-&  ft.  U»<a«  for  PMr ,  W*nr«*  I  ho  lnr«,e<ifc  Nurseries 
in.  New  York-  F*  II  A  No.  i  slock  at  the  right 
I»rice8,  Write  for  free  Wb  N  r  Die  IftinlutfUO. 

Rntahlinhrfl  ,Y.’  i/fiirn 
MALONEY  CROS.&  WELLS  CO. 

31  Main  Street,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y, 
Dnnsvflle  ‘s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


A  catalogue  of  the  leading  fruit  trees.  Contains  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  lists  of  Apples.  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums.  Cherries 
and  other  fmlts.  Equally  valuable  for  the  home  planter  or  the 
commercial  grower.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy, 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY  I*-.,  1?6  MrinSt..  Ccnesco.  N.Y. 


Substitute  for  Grass 

The  clover  and  Timothy  seed  I  sowed 
last  Spring  failed  to  come,  too  dry. 
What  am  I  to  do  for  hay?  What  will  it 
be  beat  to  plant,  for  clover  cannot  be 
sown  this  year  now.  c.  A.  w. 

Troy,  O. 

In  our  own  case,  if  the  grass  and  clo¬ 
ver  had  failed  we  should  work  up  part 
of  the  ground  now,  and  seed  either  rye 
or  wheat  to  be  cut  iu  the  Spring,  either 
for  fodder  or  buy.  The  wheat  will  make 
a  very  much  better  fodder  than  the  rye. 
The  rest  of  tin-  ground  we  should  plow 
in  the  Spring  and  seed  to  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  seeding  a  mixture  of  Red  and 
Alsike  clover  with  this  crop.  In  a  moist 
season  we  will  get  a  good  crop  of  fod¬ 
der  from  the.  oats  and  peas  ami  a  fair 
stand  of  clover  to  follow  on.  Oats  and 
peas  make  a  hay  which  when  well  cured 
is  about  as  good  as  that  from  clover. 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  SbadeTrees,  Etc.~^"7n,rer 

small fruli  eluuts  iliiout  1  in  t> -- ,*  r-vtoyim.  Satisfaction 
Onaiaut-  ed-  Cat, f l  t-C.  G.t  BUNTING  S  SON.  Bo«5.  Selbrvitle.Del. 


Big  .liop  in  prices.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
millions  of  crei-s,  Mrnbs  and  plants.  New  price 
list  mid  cum  log  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Box  129.  Wtximinsler.  Md. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Order  your  Protectors  now  at  save 
your  young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the 
Winter,  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O..  can 
furnish  you  the  best.  Tree  Protector  made 
for  less  than  one  cent  each. 


Solves  Fruit  Growing  Problems  fk^t  grower 

fully  explains  orchard  planting,  spraying,  tillage, 
packing  and  marketing.  Send  10c  lor  three 
months  trial  Subscription.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER.  Box  321.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


SEED  POTATOES  V/ffikT,TNsV?: 

Nice,  clean  stock;  free  from  sl,s-;i*e;  trim  to  type. 
We  have  i  i&uflb-ieiir.  so m'  e,  f->  <  R>  r  tlmm  a>  SI. GO 
mnv,  f.  o.  b.  lime.  W.  Ji.  Dunlop,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Rye  as  a  Cover  Crop 

I  am  trying  with  very  poor  success 
thus  far,  your  plan  of  cover  crops  iu 
corn,  ns  we  have  not  solved  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  soil,  but  I  think  we  will  got 
it  pretty  soon.  Have  you  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  rye  getting  loo  big  a  growth 
when  planted  in  silage  corn,  so  as  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  cutting  the  corn  with  the 
harvester?  Or  would  the  rye  be  too  big 
under  favorable  conditions  of  growth  to 
make  it  ties’  ruble  in  the  silo?  u.  E.  D. 

Central  New  Jersey. 

We  have  never  hud  any  complaint  thus 
far  that  the  rye  grew  too  fast  in  the  Fall 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  harvester.  If 
anyone  has  had  such  trouble,  we  would 
like  to  hear  the  facts,  and  know  if  pos¬ 
sible  when  such  rye  was  seeded.  With  us 
the  last  cultivation  comes  at  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  August,  and  then  the  r.ve 
is  seeded  in  the  corn.  It  does  not  usually 
make  very  much  growth  above  ground 
in  the  shade,  of  the  corn  until  the  crop 
has  been  cut,  but  it  makes  a  very  heavy 
growth  below  ground.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  1  here  would  nut  be  time  enough  be¬ 
tween  seeding  the  rye  and  harvesting  the 
crop  to  enable  the  rye  to  make  too  much 
growth.  At  any  rate  the  rye  cut  in  with 
the  corn  would  not  injure  the  silage. 


BERRY  PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES Sy 

ni.icbbcriy,  Simwbei  ty,  A- pa  a- u«,  Letiu<<*  Plants: 
Fruit  and  Ornamentnt  Trees,  f  t-  f  11  plnntlzur.  Pi  i-s-e  rea- 
himublo.  CuialugUO  free.  HARRY  L SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

ounhly  seasoned  stock.  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.Y. 


DANDELION  ROOTS  fciWM!?: 

Elut-amjiane  Roots  wanted.  J.  1.  GLEED 


•  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions 

to  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  or  renewal — One  of  the  Iwo  may 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription 


Cement  Drain  Tile  for  New  England 

I  have  quite  ail  area  of  land  to  drain 
in  Southern  Masaolinsetts.  There  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  sharp 
sand  and  small  gravel  on  the  place.  Can 
you  inform  me  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  the  drain  pipe  of  cement  on  the 
farm,  and  as  t* »  the  probable  exueuse  iu 
Comparison  with  the  cost  of  tile  pipe? 

Massachusetts.  II.  S.  B. 

Wc  cannot  give  the  information  from 
experience,  so  we  want  to  hour  from 
those  who  have  used  such  tile.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  that  iu  most  parts  of  New 
England  the  cement  tile  would  be  cheaper 
than  clay,  and  just  about  as  durable. 
Who  can  tell? 


ill  1  "°'ls •  I*'fy  senl  a*  rewards  only  (in  1 
JI  place  ol  cash.) to  onr  subscribers  and  friends  § 
\  MWj  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  as  subscriptions  1 
as  indicated. 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SWkoty  I 
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“Doctoring”  the  Baby 


I  attended  a  sewing  circle  the  other 
day  where,  as  usual,  the  cares  and  trials 
of  the  home-makers  were  discussed.  Not 
one  of  those  women  believed  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  of  babies,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  any  notions  that  had  not  been 
“handed  down  from  mother  to  child 
through  long  generations/’  “Feed  them 
whenever  they  cry."  “They  can  eat  any¬ 
thing  as  soon  as  they  get.  a  few  teeth.” 
“.1  nst.  give  him  a  good  dose  of— — .  That 
cured  Charlie  right  up  when  he  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  that.”  “I’ve  got  some  pills 
the  doctor  left  for  me  and  I'll  send  them 
over  and  you  try  ’em.” 

1  didn’t  say  ninth,  for  I  was  quite  a 
bit  younger  than  the  rest,  and  hopeless¬ 
ly  in  the  minority,  but  the  things  I 


bor  gave  her  some  medicine  for  him  and 
told  her  how  much  to  give.  It  was  the 
“Sun  cholera  cure,"  which  contains 
laudanum.  It:  was  a  had  thing  to  do  in 
any  case,  hut  she  made  it  worse.  She 
thought  such  a  little  wouldn’t  do  any 
good,  so  she  poured  out  a  big  dose  and 
got.  it  down  him.  Pretty  soon  be  began 
to  look  and  act  so  queer  she  became 
geared  and  sent  for  my  mother,  who  sent 
for  the  rluctor,  and  between  them  they 
saved  h'.s  life. 

A  man  whom  we  knew  at  that  time 
was  feeling  all  run  down,  very  miserable 
indeed.  So  when  an  “Indian”  medicine 
show  came  to  town,  selling  an  absolutely 
sure  cure  for  just  such  conditions  as  i 
his.  lie  bought  four  or  five  dollars’  worth  j 


He  Takes  His  Bath  Patiently 


Huge  Sums  Spent  to  Make 
Your  Tires  Cost  Less 


You  probably  would  be  none  the  wiser — until  the 
tires  were  worn  out — if  we  should  make  the  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread  only  ordinarily  thick. 

Eut  we  make  it  double- thick,  so  that  you  get  extra 
wear  and  extra  mileage — thereby  adding  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  to  our  production  costs  this  year. 

If  we  should  abandon  the  Goodyear  On-Air  Cure 
and  go  hack  to  the  old  method  of  vulcanizing,  we  could 
save  almost  $600,000  this  year. 

Eut  your  risk  of  blow-outs  from  wrinkled  or  buckled 
fabric  —  which  you  can’t  see- — would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 


thought  have  been  boiling  over  ever 
since.  I  thought  of  the  time  a  few  weeks 
previous  when  I  was  in  the  home  of  one 
of  them  at  supper-time.  Her  10-nionths- 
old  baby  was  eating  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
then  she  fussed  till  she  was  given  an¬ 
other.  “Pun rice  is  so  fond  of  eggs,”  her 
mother  said,  “a  regular  little  pig."  I 
expressed  a  mild  doubt  as  to  whether 
hard-boiled  eggs  were  good  for  babies. 
“Oh,  she  eats  everything  we  do  and  noth¬ 
ing  ever  makes  her  sick."  She  seemed  to 
me  to  be  fretty  and  foul-breathed  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  “Some  folks  are  so 
silly,”  went  on  the  mother,  “feeding  a 
nursing  baby  everything,  but  I  was  care¬ 
ful  never  to  give  her  a  thing  till  I 
weaned  her,  and  now  nothing  hurts  her.” 
,S 'he  had  been  ter  mud  a  month.  Two  or 
three  evenings  later  they  called  nit*  fran¬ 
tically  to  come  over.  They  were  nearly 
-frightened  to  death,  for  the  baby  was 
having  a  convulsion  and  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  condition.  After  I  had  done 
what  l  could  and  the  doctor  was  on  the 
way,  I  asked  what  she  had  been  eating. 
Nothing  out  of  the  way  of  course,  but 
among  other  things  the  family  had  eaten 
boiled  bam,  dumplings,  sauerkraut,  and 
apple  pie,  for  dinner;  and  warm  biscuit 
and  honey  for  supper.  And  the  baby 
"ate  what  the  rest  did," 

I  stopped  for  my  new  neighbor  to  go  to 
the  society  with  me,  but  ala*  couldn't.  for 
I  la  id  >  was  so  cross  she  was  “almost  crazy 
with  him.”  lie  had  cried  'most  all  the 
time  for  two  days,  and  wanted  to  be  held 
all  the  time.  She  supposed  it  must  he 
his  teeth.  I  saw  at  nine  by  his  furred 
tongue  and  distended  abdomen  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  found  a  neglect  Of  at 
least  two,  maybe  three  days,  A  few  min¬ 
utes’  work  left  a  relieved  baby  ready  to 
go  to  sleep.  Later  I  allowed  her  my  own 
little  homemade  toilet  chair  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  how  regular  habits  did 
more  to  relieve  such  conditions  than  all 
the  doses  iu  the  country. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  a  neighbor 
came  near  killing  her  two-year-old  boy 
who  had  “Summer  complaint.”  A  neigh- 


and  took  it.  Very  promptly  he  became  j 
covered  with  lmils  nearly  from  head  to  j 
foot,  from  which  he  SU tiered  nearly  a 
year.  But  this  was  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  wonderful  powers  of  driving 
the  poisons  out  of  the  system  that  he 
went  over  to  the  next  towu  where  the 
company  had  gone  and  purchased  teu 
dollars’  worth  more. 

Mrs.  A.  not  long  ago  was  having  a  sev¬ 
ere  headache.  It  arose  from  an  anemic 
condition  and  a  very  weak  heart,  but  she 
didn't  know  it — then.  Her  sister  had 

some  headache  tablets  which  were  just 
the  tiling,  cured  her  own  headache  every 
time.  So  Mrs.  A.  took  some  according 
to  directions,  and,  had  the  doctor  not  been  : 
next  door,  would  have  died  iu  a  very  few 
minutes. 


The  big  blocks  in  the  larger  sizes  of  All-Weather 
No-Hook  Tires  give  greater  traction  and  longer  life. 
They  use  mere  material.  So  does  the  increased  size 
of  the  tires.  The  two  total  more  than  $400,000  for  1916. 

Cord  Tires  are  improved,  at  added  cost.  Tubes  are 
made  thicker,  at  added  cost. 

The  extra  material  required  for  Goodyear  Tires  and 
Tubes  this  year  totals  close  to  three  millions  and  a  half. 

1  he  additional  labor  is  well  over  $600,000  and  the 
cpcc.  al  equipment  required  fer  special  Goodyear  proc¬ 
esses  costs  more  than  $150,000. 


Two  people  in  the  same  village  took  a 
certain  favorite  patent  pill  for  particular 
pains  (or  else  it  was  pale  pills  for  pink 
people)  and  then  took  soda  to  relieve 
acid  stomach.  They  died  iu  a  few  hours, 
for  the  soda  united  with  some  chemical 
in  the  pills  t..  form  a  powerful  poison. 

These  things  Hushed  through  my  mind 
as  I  listened  and  I  wondered  what  was 
the  use  of  all  this  endeavor  to  enlighten 
people  when  they  themselves  refuse  to  see 
any  sense  in  the  effort.  And  then  the 
thought  came  that  if  the  older  women 
wouldn't  protit  by  the  advice,  the  young¬ 
er  ones,  the  coming  mothers,  undoubtedly 
would  learn. 

Apropos  of  this.  I  overheard  one  of 
these  (aged  10)  tell  her  mother,  “Mam¬ 
ma,  if  you  would  feed  the  baby  regularly 
as  Mrs.  It.  does,  she  wouldn't  vomit  so 
much  ami  would  he  as  good  and  sleep  as 
well  as  Mrs.  lt.’s  baby  does. 

While  I  was  writing  this  article,  a 
week  ago,  my  own  baby  came  down  with 
a  severe  attack  of  croup,  the  first  case 
I  have  had.  When  I  could  think  of  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  bow  to  keep  the  breath 
from  being  choked  out  of  the  suffering 
baby,  I  said  to  myself,  “There.  Mrs.  R., 
that’s  what  you  get  for  judging  your 
neighbors.”  W.  K.  R. 


Why,  you  ask,  should  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  put  these  extra  millions  into  Goodyear 
Tires? 

So  that  you  may  have  tires  better  than  the  average. 

So  that  you  may  enjoy  complete  tire  satisfaction. 

So  that  you  will  always  use  Goodyear  Tires,  after 
you  have  found  that  they  do  go  farther  and  cost  less. 

So  that  Goodyears  will  continue  to  be  the  preferred 
tires,  among  close  to  200  brands,  with  those  who  reckon 
tire  cost  not  on  price  but  on  service  and  mileage. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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WASHINGTON— Hearings  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Fean  Board  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  for  its  guidance  in  dividing 
the  country  into  districts  and  locating  the 
DOMESTIC. — Retail  merchants’  as-  12  farm  loan  banks  created  by  the  Rural 
sociations  throughout  the  country  are  Credits  act  was  resumed,  Oct.  16.  The 
joining  in  a  movement  to  petition  l*rem-  itinerary  calls  for  the  following  hearings: 
dent.  Wilson  to  prod  aim  November  22  as  October  16,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  October  17, 
Thanksgiving  Day  instead  of  the  last  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  October  IS,  Balti- 
Tbnrsday  in  November  in  order  to  length-  more.  The  Board  will  start  on  its  Sou  th¬ 
en  the  period  of  Christmas  shopping  and  era  trip  about  November  15,  and  will 
relieve  congestion  in  the  stores.  The  hold  hearings  in  the  Atlantic  nud  Gulf 
merchants  backing  the  plan  explain  that  States  proceeding  as  far  as  Arizona,  Re¬ 
no  Christmas  shopping  is  done  before  turning,  it.  will  hold  hearings  in  Okla- 
Thauksgiving.  As  December  24  falls  on  horn  a,  _  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West 
a  Sunday  this  means  that  there,  will  be  Virginia.  This  will  complete  the  Board’s 
only  twenty  days  of  Christmas  shipping  canvass  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  ex- 
if  November  30  is  observed  as  Thanks-  pected  that  the  proposed  banks  will  be 
giving  Day.  established  and  ready  for  business  about 

Nine  men  are  know  u  to  have  perished  February  1.  The  board  is  being  deluged 
in  n  tire  that  destroyed  the  central  part  with  requests  from  farmers  for  organiza- 
of  the  main  building  of  Christian  Broth-  tion  of  local  farm  Joan  associations.  This, 
ers’  College  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct  5.  in  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Board, 
Two  of  the  dead  were  aged  members  of  assures  the  success  of  the  farm-loan 
the  Christian  Brothers  order.  Brothers  bank  system.  Already  there  are  approx- 
Corniae,  who  was  S)3,  aud  Clement,  who  imately  6,000  applications  on  tile  with 

were  trapped  on  the  fifth  floor  by  the  tin;  Board  for  positions,  with  few  oppor- 

Five  of  the  known  dead  were  tonifies  of  appointment.  Each  Federal 
They  plunged  to  the  basement  bank  in  the  12  districts  will  have  an  at- 
tliird  floor  when  a  wall  col-  torney,  a  farm-loan  registrar  to  supervise 

firemen  were  taken  out  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  several  land  ap- 

Tlie  loss  is  estimated  praisers  to  inspect  securities.  These  ap- 
partly  covered  pointmonrs  will  be  made  from  among  can- 
The  cause  of  the  fire  has  dldates  in  the  respective  districts  as  far 

as  possible. 

■$  gathered  in  the  A  formal  announcement  was  made  at 
the  City  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  5,  that  President  Wil- 
insistenee  of  son  has  selected  .Major-Gen.  Goethals,  Ed- 
of  gar  E.  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
.  signed  an  agree-  Commission  and  George  Kublee  of  the 
ght  oil  every  loaf  trade  commission  as  members  of  the 

If  they  fail  to  do  this  hoard  created  by  Congress  to  investigate 

the  railroad  eight  hour  law.  While  the 
'  h -•  not  go  iuto  effect  until  January 
ad  would  apply  for  in-  1  the  President  desired  the  members  of 
"  as  a  re-  the  board  to  give  a  close  study  to  the 
entire  situation.  Gen,  Goethals,  who  will 
net  ns  ehnirman  of  the  board,  obtained 
the  President’s  consent  recently  to  resign 
as  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
o  the  United  States  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Canal  Zone. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Answers  Every  Question 
About  Electricity  on  the  Farm 


flames. 

firemen, 
from  the 
lapsed.  Seven 
alive,  badly  him 
at  more  than  j?300,000. 
by  insura  tin 
not  been  ascertained, 

Three  hundred  baker 
Alderman  ir*  Chamber  in 
New  York.  Oct  .  5,  and  at  the 
Joseph  llartignn.  Commissioner 

Weights  and  Measures,  signed 
meat  to  mark  the  w«*ij 
of  bread  st 

they  will  be  liable  to  proseeutiou. 

Announcement  that  the  Boston  and  h('v,  do< 

Maine  Jtnailrq; 

creased  rates  of  transportation 
suit  of  the  eight  hour  law  was  made,  Oct. 

5,  by  James  H.  lTiistis,  president  aud 
temporary  receiver  of  the  road,  in  bis  an¬ 
nual  report,  to  the  stockholders. 

In  tin*  first  ease  brought  under  the  new  :inf>  come  back  t 
false  advert :sing  law  of  tile  District  of 
Columbia,  Henry  C,  South  wick,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sontliwick  Shops, 

I  in1.,  selling  clothing  and  haberdashery, 
was  found  guilty  at  Washington,  Oct.  6. 

A  $300  fine  was  imposed  on  the  corpor¬ 
ation  and  a  60-day  jail  sentence  on  Mr.  National  Dai 
Southwick  personally.  The  sentence  was  -Mass.,  Oct.  J2-2i 
suspended.  International  i 

Rammed  h.v  a  fifteen-foot  swordfish,  the  Products  Exposit 
Eniteil  States  engineering  launch  Notices  17-26. 
was  kept  afloat  with  difficulty  in  the  in-  Farmers’  National  Congress,  thirty- 
tercoastal  canal  between  Caney  Creek  nixth  annual  session,  Indianapolis,  Inch, 
and  the  Brazos  River,  near  Galveston,  Oct.  17-20. 

Tex..  Get  5.  Captain  Prendergnst  shot  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Dairy- 
the  fish  and  hauled  it  aboard.  Its  sword  noil’s  AssoriaFon,  Grauge  Carnival  and 
was  five  feet  long.  field  day,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.f  Oct. 

The  British  steamer  Hawkhend,  at  21. 
anchor  in  Hampton  Roads,  off  Sewnll’s  N-w  Ilnn.pshire  Horticultural  Society. 
Point,  Vn.,  was  run  down  and  sunk,  (Jet.  Keene,  Y.  I  i Oct.  26-27. 

6,  by  the  Chesapeake  Steamship  Com-  Annual  show.  Rhode  Island  Fruit 

pan.v’s  bay  liue  steamboat  City  of  Nor-  Growers’  Association,  Mnthewson  St. 
folk,  outward  hound  from  Norfolk  for  Church  Null,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
Baltimore  with  nearly  100  passengers.  16., 

The  collision  occurred  during  a  heavy  New  England  Fruit  Show  aud  Ver- 
fog.  Fifteen  minutes  after  being  struck  »'n>ut  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
the  British  ship  Hank  in  30  feet  of  water,  meeting.  City  Hull,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
Fire  did  damage  in  excess  of  $100,000  Nov.  13-18. 
in  the  centre  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9.  Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 

R.  J.  Dunham,  vice-president  of  Ar-  Nov.  14-20. 
mour  &  Co.,  announced  at  Chicago,  Oet.  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Poultry  Association 

9,  that  at  the  next,  meeting  of  the  board  annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
of  directors  an  increase  in  capitalization  *2- 1 :  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
frorn  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000  will  be  treasurer. 

considered.  While  nothing  was  said  in  .  Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
his  formal  statement,  as  to  the  disposition  cat.nn  _  anneal  exhibition,  Holyoke, 
of  this  stock,  it  was  inferred  there  would  Mass.,  N-'V.  22-24. 

be  a  distribution  of  accumulated  profits  Quanuapowitt  Poultry  Association, 

in  the  business.  Such  a  d’sti-buticu  third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
would  mean  a  stock  dividend  of  400  per  Nov.  2->-2,», 

cent.  Northwest  Live  Stock  Show',  Lewiston, 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Alfred  C.  Idaho.  Nov.  26-Dee.  2. 

Ilotte*,  formerly  instructor  in  iloricul-  Interuutniuul  Liv«i  Stock  Show,  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ^  2-0. 

l:as  been  appointed  a  s'start  professor  ,  V"uth  National  Conference  on  Mar- 
of  floriculture  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer-  V  an<1.  h i,rm  <  r,‘,hts>  Chicago,  Ill., 
s  ty  at  Columbus  O 

The  Connecticut  Berkshire  Breeders’  Paeific  International  Live  Stock,  Exhi- 
Association  is  a  live  organization  with  hxtaou.  North  lort laud,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-9. 
Richard  L.  Faux  of  Niantie  as  presi-  ^  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
C  -nt.  Its  members  are  keenly  alive  to  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
the  needs  of  New  England  swine  breed-  '  a-»  Dec.  5-7. 

ers,  ami  are  working  Iiu *■<]  to  improve  and  ....  Via  State  Poultry  Show,  I  ortlaml, 
extend  the  business.  They  are  to  have  Dee.  „ 

u  meet:-  g  on  Oct.  25  at  the  Hotel  .  N«w  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
Carde,  Hartford,  Oonn.  Organization  is  c'.ety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
now  the  watchword  and  all  who  are  in-  Dec.  1--14.  ,  .  .  . 

t  rested  in  New  England  Berkshirea  ~  Horticultural  Society  of 

should  correspond  with  Mr.  Faux.  University,  sixth  annual  show 

Five  oliicers  of  the  Aroostook  (Maine)  of  trmt  and  vegetables,  December  14,  15 
Potato  Shippers  Association  were  found  an(1  J  *• 

guilty  under  the  Sherman  act  of  con-  - 

rpiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  Oct.  10,  at 

Boston,  Mass.  They  are  Carl  O.  King  of  The  weather  has  been  altogether  too 
Caribou,  Me.,  president  of  the  assec’a-  wet  and  garden  truck  has  suffered.  Wo 
titin;  John  M.  llovey  of  Mars  Hill.  Me.,  ulso  had  a  dry  spell  in  June,  which  in- 
secretary  ;  Clarence  II.  Powers  of  Maple  jured  the  hill  corn.  It  also  injured  the 
Grove,  Me.,  members  of  a  so-called  listing  oats  to  some  extent.  Wheat  was  a 
committee;  Edward  II.  Doyle,  New  York  medium  crop.  Potatoes  did  extra  well, 
a  jent,  and  H,  \\',  Sylvester,  Boston  agent,  though  they  are  not  much  of  a  crop 
Sentence  was  deferred.  They  blacklisted  here.  Hay  was  an  extra  good  crop,  and 
dealers  and  boycotted  persons  who  trad-  fine  weather  to  harvest  it  in,  though  I 
id  with  the  blacklisted  ones.  They  suppose  it  was  good  all  over  the  eouu- 
claliu'-d  immunity  under  the  Clayton  try.  Apples  are  a  good  crop  but  peach- 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  theirs  was  cs  are  a  total  failure.  There  is  none  ou 
an  agricultural  association,  but  Judge  the  market  only  ut  the  fruit  stands. 
Morton  held  that  the  jury  must  decide  Cracked  corn  is  selling  at  $1.95  per  hun- 
vhether  the  measures  adopted  were  justi-  divd,  oats  are  60c  per  bushel,  wheat  is 
fled,  $1.30  per  bushel.  JJorumeal  $1.05  per 

I.nngwater  Dairymaid,  a  Guernsey  of  bushel,  mill  feed  $1.50  per  hundred,  mid- 
purest’ biood  set  a  new  record  iu  price  dlings  $1.60  per  hundred,  red  dog  or  low- 
when  sold  at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  Oct.  grade  flour  $1.85  per  hundred.  Friers 

10.  She  is  the  highest  priced  Guernsey  selling  at  20e  per  lb.,  chickens  12c,  eggs 

cow  in  the  world,  having  sold  at  auction  at  38c  per  dozen.  Country  butter  30c 
under  the  bidding  of  wealthy  farmers  per  lb„  creamery  40c.  Beef  cattle  $5 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  $6,150.  per  hundred,  veals  10c  per  lb.  on  foot. 
Charles  L.  A.  Whitney  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Milch  cows  $50  to  $75  according  to 
was  the  buyer,  F.  Lothrop  Ames  of  grade,  horses  $75  to  $150.  j.  a.  m. 
North  Easton  the  former  owner.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 


HIS  valuable,  illustrated  Hand  Book  has  just  been 


A  printed.  It  answers  the  hundred-and-one  ques¬ 
tions  which  every  farmer  wants  to  ask  about  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farm. 

The  era  of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  at  hand.  If 
you  haven’t  electricity,  this  book  tells  you  how  to 
get  it. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  now — the  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

11th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pitt* burgh.  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

■mzxsMrsssssssssssSffJ'ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssJssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssjsssssssfssssssssA 
Please  send  me  copy  of  ” Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book”  TJo.  RY-IOl 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  COOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eippnse  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  yon  money. 

0.17.  hoersoll.  2<«  Plymouth  Ct.,  Crcoklyn,  N.Y. 


nOF  ALL  IU.DJ 

In  large  op  smalt 
shipments.  We 

wsnt  litem  tnd  will  pay 
highest  market  prices. 

big  ll*t  Of 

:itlDs  to  our 
hndpromptrctariiAv 

and  shipping  tags  to 

L  RABIN0W1TZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


Waterproof 

As  sure  as  you  find  rain  and  leaky 
boats,  so  sure  you  need  shells  that  you 
know  won’t  soak  nor  swe.I. 

By  one  of  three  easy  tests  with  frea 
simple  sheila  you  can  prove  that  The 
Black  Shells  are  waterproof. 


BLACK  SHELLS 


5mokc!esa  and  Clack  Powder* 


For  tho  three  free  che’Js  nt.d  a  booklet  da- 
pcribm.'T  how  to  rr.R:c  tho  ■waterproofing  and 
other  teats,  Jr.r.t  do  r..i  foilon-.  ;  On  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  Cits  advertisement  write  yeer  name 
end  addrece.  a! no  that  cl  yocr  ammaniticei 
dealor,  tear  it  oat  uml  tend  U  toes.  We  will 
rend  you  nn  order  or.  your  dialer  for  BheXa 
from  his  stock  and  for  booklet  of  directions. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2556  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 


end  nil  other  fun:  will  t>e  high  thi»  wintc  r.  I  trapped  from 
1S90  to  1*W  the  year  I  mined  In  bu-.tnrut  and  I  know  v.ie 
hardship*  a  trapper  hua  to  goth, a  to  be  successful.  Wl  y 
not  ship  vour  fur*  this  sea-  n  to  n  imho  who  u  ilcrstnads 
ill®  butanes*  fn  in  ttie  irup  lino  to  the  tin  itdied  garment.  X 
am  that  Wish  amt  I  want  i  v>u  tohavc  iny  p.ieelut’i  wh.ch 
contain  rrlUhlO  Inform  tlaiiKudu  iot-itlo  igthatany  man 
can  uuder>Uoid  at  ft  g’uuoc.  J  AS.  P.  ELLAS 
3-4-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  New  York 


•  Y/rite  today  and  get  yours  early,  men¬ 
tioning  animals  trapped.  Don’t  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 

Bach  Fur  Co.f  Dept.  B  New  York  City 


>|VNBP*  Kt  It  NEWS,  lmMI-in  d  monthly.  t<  Us 
©r (all about  raw  rui-  trapping,  hunting 
^  flailing,  for  farming,  hunting  dogs, 

woodcraft,  guns,  roots  and  barbs,  market  prices.  Ia>ts  of 
good  -  loi-ion;  line  Illustrations.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy 
of  ma-'itzine  aud  valnablo  tllnstiatcil  Trupper'a  i.uide. 
FUR  NEWS.  71  VVesf  23d  St..  New  Turk.  Rnani  501 


*1 _ wm  never  tn  arparenl  a  a  right  now 

TO  NSW  TOrk  when  thl*  murk*!  la  outbidding  th* 

*  —  *  ”  whole  woil.J  for  your  product.  After 
ten  years  of  publicity  we  hove  convinced  tho  tur  trade  that 
New  York  ts  Lho  logical  aa  well  av  tho  post  profitable 
icoikct  for  the  rhippci1.  Scad  for  price  list  and  ohip  to 

M.  F.  PFACLIFR  &  CO. 

1  T6  Wool  goth  Slrool,  Doth  CT,  Nnw  York 


The  Advantage 
of  Shipping  Your 

RAW 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Continued  from  page  1311) 

“And  did — that  is,  did  you  wake  up? 
T’rohably  I,  that  is  she  had  a  cold.” 

“Yes,  I  did  wake  up.  But  I  kept 
thinking  and  wondering  what  the  real 
girl  would  do.  And  I  went  to  find  out. 
I  bad  thought  maybe  the  old  love  was 
dead,  but  it  wasn't.  I  didn’t  wait  for 
breakfast.” 

“You  always  did  have  a  good  appetite, 
too.  But  Frank,  did  you  suppose  I 
would  stay  angry  three  years?  I  wanted 
to  teach ;  that  is,  for  a  w  hile.  If  I’d 
been  angry  with  you  so  long,  I’d  have 
married  somebody  else  long  ago. 

“You  would?  I  won't  stop  to  puzzle 
that  out  now.  I  must  know  how  you 
would  have  ended  the  dream.” 

“Suppose  we  step  into  the  shade,"  sug¬ 
gested  Hazel  politely.  Then,  suddenly, 
“Mr.  Frank,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you.” 
A  pair  of  strong  young  arms  were  flung 
about  his  neck  and  a  flushed  face  with 
mischievous,  starry  eyes,  drew'  very 
close. 

“If  you  hadn’t  waked  up,”  she  said.  “I 
think  I  shouldn't  have  kept  you  wonder¬ 
ing  long.  Now  you  might  as  well  finish 
tlie  dream  yourself.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Talking  It  Over. 

I  think  that  will  be  all  the  reader  is 
entitled  to  know  of  my  love-making.  Of 
course  I  had  to  see  Barney  Frost  about 
it,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  interview 
with  more  reluctance  and  doubt  than  I 
had  ever  felt  about  any  task  of  my  piou- 
eer  life. 

But  my  future  father-in-law  made  it 
as  easy  as  he  could.  “I  suspected  you, 
Frank,  ever  since  the  straw  ride,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  noticed  you  didn't  do  things 
without  you  meant  to  follow  ’em  out. 
It’s  all  right,  my  boy.  You  have  done 
so  well  with  the  hill  lot,  you  can  have 
all  the  rest  of  the  farm  you  want,  and 
I  calculate  we  can  make  a  go  of  it,  some¬ 
how.” 

And  so  after  that  year  my  business 
branched  out  more  and  I  ceased  to  be 
called  the  Poultry  Boy,  because  it  no 
longer  fitted  me  so  well.  But  we  live 
now  on  Peach  Hill  in  our  modern  house. 
Other  fruits  than  peaches  cover  the 
slopes.  The  pond  hole  has  been  blasted 
to  the  size  of  n  nice  little  artificial  lake, 
with  food  fish,  while  the  adjoining  fields 
are  dotted  with  neat,  colony  poultry 
houses  among  the  fruit  trees. 

We  were  talking  it  over  one  rainy 
afternoon,  some  of  us  who  had  been  to¬ 
gether  in  many  a  discussion  since  the  day 
I  first  came  to  town  and  listened  to  the 
talk  of  those  old  strangers  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  office.  It  was  the  old  quiz  that  has 
amused  people  so  many  centuries;  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  other  fellow  is  better  off 
than  we  are. 

“Trouble  with  me,  I  had  a  big  head,” 
said  Streeter,  a  Boston  lawyer  who  was 
spending  the  week  end  with  relatives  in 
Mnpleton.  “Thought  I  was  too  smart  to 
stay  in  the  country.  But  it’s  my  honest 
belief  I  would  have  been  happier  if  I  lmd 
stuck  to  the  old  farm.  There's  nothing 
quite  like  the  natural  life  in  the  open 
air.  cultivating  the  same  old  fields  that 
fathers  and  grandfathers  worked.  I 
might  not  have  so  much  money,  but  I 
would  pay  the  difference  in  a  minute  for 
a  fanner’s  good  nerves  and  stomach.” 

“We'll  have  you  out  here  with  us  yet.” 
remarked  Landers. 

“I  hope  so  sometime,  but  the  older  a 
fellow  gets  the  harder  it  is  to  change. 
We  become  fitted  to  the  harness  and  a 
new  one  would  chafe  us.  So  we  tug  nud 
strain  away  and  try  to  believe  that  the 
artificial  stimulants  called  city  advan¬ 
tages  make  up  for  the  wholesome  life  we 
are  missing,  or  we  have  climbed  half  up 
the  ladder  and  we  don’t  like  to  jump 
down  and  start  near  the  bottom  of  an¬ 
other  ladder.  But  I  got  my  children  into 
the  country  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  I 
hope  some  of  them  will  stay  there.  The 
city  is  no  place  for  children.  Get  the 
women  and  children  out  of  the  city  as 
soon  as  you  can  is  my  advice.  You  can’t 
oven  raise  good  chickens  or  calves  if  you 
coop  them  close  all  the  time.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  the  place  to  grow  things.” 

“The  city  is  only  a  place  to  sell 


things,”  said  John  Joy.  “Father  and 
grandfather  work  hard  and  leave  the 
young  man  little  money  but  plenty  of 
health  and  ambition.  He  takes  these  to 
the  city  and  sells  them.  Ilis  children  are 
left  sometimes  with  little  health  or  en¬ 
ergy,  and,  if  the  old  man  sold  out,  well, 
plenty  of  money.  They  must  go  to  the 
country  to  buy  health  and  vigor,  or  they 
die  out,  and  so  goes  the  round  from 
country  to  city  and  hack  again. 

(To  be  continued) 

Crops  and  Farm  News 

The  7>otato  crop  is  very  poor  in  this 
locality.  Ilay  crop  was  good  and  well 
saved ;  other  crops  medium.  A.  D. 

Bark  River,  Mich.  * 

The  hay  crop  was  a  heavy  one  and  it 
was  secured  in  good  condition,  onh  the 
farmers  could  not  get  help,  and  had  to 
help  each  other,  so  the  corn  got  left,  and 
ft  is  a  poor  crop.  We  had  such  hot 
weather  it  damaged  potatoes.  Late  po¬ 
tatoes  are  no  good,  and  many  farmers 
have  to  buy  their  supply.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  go  from  SO  to  100  bus.  per  acre,  and 
a  good  quality,  not  very  large.  Thev 
bring  from  $1.25  to  $1.00  per  bu.  this 
week,  by  the  wagonioad.  Not  much 
wheat  raised  here  on  account  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly.  j.  XT. 

Bronson,  Mich. 

Peaches  few  and  inferior ;  corn  one- 
third  crop,  plenty  of  fodder,  but  too  dry 
at  earing  time.  Wheat,  quality  good,  1 
average  22  bu.  Oats  light,  run  from  28 
to  35  bus.  per  acre.  Hay  crop  good  and 
stored  away  in  excellent  condition.  Po¬ 
tatoes  still  green,  but  too  dry,  n<>t  very 
promising.  Garden  truck  cut  in  half; 
grapes  three-quarti  rs  crop.  Pasture 
short ;  new  set  fields  look  fair.  There 
will  be  quite  a  bit  of  clover  seed  cut  this 
Fall.  j.  c.  E. 

Stark  Co.,  O. 

Potatoes  will  not  amount  to  much  un¬ 
less  we  have  lots  of  rain  and  the  frost 
holds  off  Until  late.  Ilay  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop,  well  cured;  had  vry  little  rain 
during  July  and  August.  The  corn  crop 
is  poor  on  account  of  late  planting  and 
lack  of  rain  in  the  Summer.  Oat  crop 
was  light,  average  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  R.  C.  B. 

Gowanda.  N.  Y. 

nay.  Timothy  $24;  clover  $22.  Oats, 
bu.,  (lie;  corn  $1.05;  potatoes  $1.25; 
cabbage,  head,  oc;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.20;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1;  string  beans,  bu.,  80c; 
beets,  six  in  bunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  doz., 
5c:  sweet  corn,  doz.,  10c ;  radishes,  10  in 
bunch,  5o.  Plums,  hu.,  Toe;  peaches,  bu., 
$1.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50;  apples,  hu,,  75c; 
eggplant,  each,  5c;  carrots,  six  in  hunch, 
5c;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  20c;  Summer 
squash,  5c;  broilers,  live,  lb.  “0c;  old 
chickens,  live.  20c;  butter,  lb.,  35c;  eggs, 
doz.,  35c;  milk,  qt.,  8c;  young  pigs,  pair, 
$10;  old  pigs,  lb.,  20c;  fresh  cows  $75; 
horses  $200.  F.  r>. 

Ashland,  Pa. 

Potatoes  almost  a  failure.  Everybody 
wants  to  buy  potatoes.  Horn  about  half 
crop,  too  wet  last  Spring,  and  then  too 
dry  and  hot.  Ilay  is  a  bumper  crop, 
and  cured  without  rain.  Hay  is  selling 
for  $S  to  $10  per  tou.  Wheat  a  fair 
crop.  Oats  a  fair  crop,  40c  pet*  bushel. 
This  is  not  a  dairy  country,  or  farmers 
do  not  keep  many  cows.  T.  c.  K. 

Butler,  Ind. 

Potatoes  very  poor.  Corn  two-thirds 
crop;  hay  and  wheat  were  average.  It 
has  been  very  h««t  and  dry  here  this 
Summer.  G.  y. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

The  price  of  new  milch  cows  is  around 
$75 ;  veal  calves,  lie.  per  lb.  live ;  but¬ 
ter,  34c. ;  eggs,  .‘!4c*. ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  apples, 
00  to  75  c. ;  onions,  $1  ;  pears,  ,75c.  Hay, 
$8  at  the  barn;  oats.  55c.;  buckwheat,  $1 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  milk.  $1.70 
per  can  of  40  quarts.  A.  c*.  B. 

Barton,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  at  present  time  are  $1.20  per 
bu.  wholesale ;  cabbage.  2c.  per  lb.,  by 
the  head.  Wheat,  $1.35  at  elevators. 
Peaches,  $1.50  per  bu.  a  fair  crop.  Apple 
crop  piMir,.  Good  corn  crop.  No  cuttle 
being  sold  around  here.  Hogs  are  1 1  L4o. ; 
butter,  MOe.  Eggs,  35c.  per  dozen. 

Dauphin,  Pa.  C.  U.  M. 

Butter,  30c.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  28c. ;  apples, 
50c.  bu. ;  plums,  $1.50  bu.;  cattle,  7  to 
0c.  lb.  A.  E.  M. 

Cottage,  Pa. 

Wheat  35c ;  rye  00c;  potatoes  $1;  ap¬ 
ples  SOe;  onions  $1;  peaches  00c  to  $1 
according  to  quality.  Butter  30c:  eggs 
28c;  calves  weighing  150  lbs.  and  over 
10c  per  lb.;  steers  and  bulls  average  7c 
live;  dressed  hogs  12 tog  per  lb.  Fresh 
Lima  beans  20c  per  L-pk. ;  radish  5c. 
per  bunch;  red  beets  Se  per  bunch; 
blackberries  15c  per  qt. ;  turnips  $1  per 


hu. ;  green  beaus  15i 
hearts  two  fur  25c. 
Breiniugsville,  Pa. 


-pk.;  celery 
c.  it.  w. 
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QmetRoller  Bearings 


In  All  Your  Farm  Machinery 

In  the  silo  filler  as  well  as  in  the 
tractor.  In  the  gauge  wheel  of  your 
plough  as  well  as  throughout  your 
automobile  for — 

You  can  depend  on  Hyatt  roller  bear¬ 
ings  to  make  your  farm  machinery 
last  longer.  The  flexible  Hyatt  rol¬ 
lers  cushion  shocks  and  jars,  thus 
protecting  the  entire  mechanism. 

You  can  depend  on  Hyatt  roller  bear¬ 
ings  to  make  your  farm  machinery 
work  better.  The  hollow  rollers 
form  large  oil  reservoirs.  Spiral 
slots — left  and  right — oil  the  entire 
bearing,  reducing  friction  and  wear. 

You  can  depend  on  Hyatt  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  You  don’t  have  to  stop  every 
half  hour  to  oil  up.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  adjust.  The  hardened  and 
ground  steel  races  and  the  heat 
treated  spiral  rollers  stand  the  crush¬ 
ing  weights  of  daily  U3e. 

Make  Sure  That  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  Are  a 
Part  of  Your  Automobile ,  Tractor  and  Other 
Farm  Machinery. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Detroit  Cmicaoo 
JS  c  w  a  r  ix.  N.  J.  _ 
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Bigger  Prof  its  SteKft 


and  More  of  Em 


There  s  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors— 110— J15-J20  a  day  dear  profit  is  common  with  out  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construct  ion.  Sandwich  Gob  and  Ofl  Engine, 
with  macm-rfo,  mounted  or\  a:un<j  truck  furnishes  power. 
Com  ptetejju  tfit  builtLnourplmit.flU^’Horb3a»Bemb^d  ma¬ 
chines,  Heavy  eteel  chain  transm  Asion  (no  belt  to  slip). 
S imple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  of  9olid. salable  bales.  Starts  orsfopo  instant¬ 
ly.  Best  pre?8  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses, 

“TONS  TELL,”  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  508  Center  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 
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CAX  START  CR  | 

coupteo  cp 

1  SHORT  j 

stop  myrANttyj 

—  -  1*  Ml  * 

rtf.-rg 

APOLLO 


BEST  BLQ0N 


irma  H  fahU  Galvanized  Sheets  psi 

Unequaled  for  Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing  and  Siding. 
APOLLO  Sheets  made  from  Keystone  Copper  Steel  areAf^^, 
the  highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured. 

Throng)*  the  use  of  Apollo  Products,  you  may  have  farm,  buildings  that  are  neat,  easv  to  con-  / 

Bbiru  t  and  reasonable  la  cost.  Formed  in  all  standard  patterns,  APO LLO- KEYSTONE/1 

I  .inrm  i*  S\tA,->l  fi I ,  -» ...-I  ut,  *  v. . ..... ,  j v.  i  .  *  * ,  i  _  .  .  _  .  .  .  .  ;  ■  rr» 


AMERICAN  SHEET  ANDTIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Pull  bi£  slumps  by  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

A  T 1  _  HAND  POWER. 

(jf  Stump  Puller 

can  outpull  l6  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  loo  ibs. 
pull  on  :he  lever  gives  a  .jit-ton  puli  on  the  scamp.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar¬ 
anteed  again,  t  breakage,  indorsed  by  IT.  S.  Government  exports. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

3ox  76  -  :  32  Fifth  Ct.,  S  n  Frcrxlsco,  CaL 
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ish  Metal  Tile 


Corrugated 


Ever  Made  on  World’s  Best 


Freight  Paid 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


.  We  sell  dlf  cel  to  you  fnitl  stive  i 
yon  all  middlemen'*  profits.  V.'e  I 
ebip  everythiiiK— raixU.K,  eiditir, 
ceiling,  wall  boar.  la,  Kc.— Frairl-.t 
Prepaid.  We  cannot  quote  you 

our  low  factory  price*  hero,  hrt _ _ 

Bend  for  our  B'k  Roofing  Booh  •ft.-o'*  SUtal 
:md  Bee  fur  lu;jr..cll  t’lot  our  Cluster  Shingles 
prices  are  Jon  cat  over  quoted. 

“Reo”  Metal  Socles 

cost  less,  yet  outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roots.  Neci]  no  p  untintror 
repairs.  Rot  —  lirv  —  w*  •:< 1  cr.— 
niat-nroof.  IriauranoecoutSs  lura 
—guaranteed  against  iitfbtniiiir.  & 

Edwards  ExcSuslvo 
Tightcote  Procecc 

rn.okns  Edwards  M.*t:*l  t>hir-j.|cs. 

Metal  Sjiani.-h  Tile,  R»n  I'htutcr 
oWngles.  Grip-Lnelr  Koofii.o  soil 
other  Roofinirs,  Collin tr,  Sidli  it. 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  K<  t; 
a  pin  point  ot  space  exposed  to 
weather. 

°  Our  Patent 
Interlocking  Device 

prevents  warping,  buckling  or 
breaking.  Protects  pail  holes— 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 

No  special  tools  required.  Easy 

trt  low 


Determining  the  Starch  in  Potatoes 

Is  there  any  simple  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  starch  in  potatoes?  I 
would  like  to  select  seed  potatoes  on  the 
basis  of  their  starch,  and  keep  up  the 
selection  for  some  years.  Can  I  do  it,  or 
will  it  require  expensive  analysis? 

Neenah,  Wis.  h.  n. 

There  is  a  very  accurate  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  starch  in  potatoes  which 
does  not  injure  them  at  all.  It  depends 
on  the  fa'-t  that  the  water,  starch,  and 
non-starch  in  the  tuber  bear  fixed  rela¬ 
tions  (very  like  the  fat,  solids  and  water 
:n  milk),  and.  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  the 
determination  is  made  from  the  density 


/. awards  Patent 
" Grip- Lock '' 


p 

Lowosl  price**  on  , 
Iw?fl<ly«M:uJ<*  Fire- j 
Proof  8t»fl  Garajres. 
Set  up  ary  place.  S*.*nd 
potrlul  for  Clarapre  Book 
fcho**in,r  styles,  Sixes. 


Edwards  Products  Stand  the  Calvanizmg  Testk 

No  oilier  galvanizing  can  compare 
with  it..  Bcmliug,  linintru  ring 
or  lightning  won't  csubc  it  to 
fluke,  jicol  or  crack. 

Get  FREE  Bock 

and  you’ll  find  that  our  pri res 
arc  Iowout  <?v*  r  made  for 
World ’n  Bert  Roofing.  Cou¬ 
pon  brings  Prco  Samples,  _ 
i'ricc*  and  Bo*  k.  Ask  /*  m 
for  Book  No.  10J3.  jr  Tho  L'dwards  Mfg.Co. 
Tiic  F  '-an*:  Mfg.  ^  1DZ3-1073  Pikt  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 
Co.  lCio  lC/3  V  Please  Send  FREE  Samples, 
Pike  Street  *  ~  Freight  Paid  prices  and  World’3 

Cincinnati  S  Greatest  Booting  Book  No.  10*3. 

Ohio  + 

Name...... . . . . 

/P  Address... . . . . 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


MONEY  SAVING  ENGINE 
PRICES  TO  QUICK  BUYERS 

4-6  H.  P.  ONLY  ^  .w- 


Balances  for  Weighing  Fotato  Starch 

of  the  potato.  l»ut  it  requires,  in  order 
to  work  on  a  single  tuber,  the  use*  of  a 
fairly  accurate  scales,  or  balances  which 
will  weigh  to  a  few  grains.  The  method 
is  to  weigh  in  air,  weigh  in  water,  divide 
the  first  weight  by  the  difference  of  the 
first  and  the  second,  and  refer  to  a  table 
which  has  been  calculated  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  experiments. 

Fresh  mature  potatoes  contain  from 
1*%  to  111%  of  starch.  The  exact 
amount,  as  well  as  the  dry  matter,  is 
shown  by  the  specific  gravity,  that  is,  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  to  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  To  determine  this  the 
potato,  or  potatoes,  are  Weighed  in  air, 
weighed  in  water,  taking  care  to  see  that 


75 


$123. 

6  to  8  H. 

ENGINE 
COMPLETE 


$197.50 

6  to  8  H.  P. 
SAW  OUTHT 
COMPLETE 


MftVFV  TAI  VOU  CAN  BUV  THE  HEAVI-OUTI  ENGINES 
jviv.it*  j  i  r\  o.  ot th«  lowest iiuidu  piicco ever  fmuird.  O  r 
cnurtmniM  output  our  one-profit  plan  anubl*  uH  la  inv**  you  tho 
Hltfh  Grad*  unheard  of  pile**.  It  }•<  Uk  wonder  of 


thr  «  tiirin»  boKUVJtii  kw  we  can  name  pruyr.,  YOU  SAVE 

MONEY  U  you  act  uvw.  lie  the  first  bayvt*  In  vour  locality  and  an. 
our  AdvertWlnff  p nee.  l^aro  about  Utfa  wonderf ally  made  engine 


by  getting  catalog  loduy. 


Weighing  the  Potato  in  Water 

the  surface  is  free  from  air  bubbles,  and 
the  weight  in  air  divided  by  the  difference 
between  the  weight  in  air  and  water, 
that  is,  the  loss  in  weight. 

For  instance,  if  a  lot  of  tubers  weigh 
50  pounds  in  air  and  four  pounds  in 
water,  50  divided  by  40  gives  1.087, 
which  is  15.4  Cj  starch  and  21.2%  dry 
matter.  The  temperature  should  be  about 
00  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  practical  stnivh 
yield  will  he  about  14,4%  less,  since 
some  of  the  starch  goes  to  sugar  in  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  there  is  sonic  sugar  in  old 


H  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
203  eUL.ON  STREET  •  -  NEW  YOLK  CITY 


potatoes. 


PER 


Gallon 


AINT 

I  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  asmany  gallons  as  you 
I  want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special- 
lets  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wauta  and  let  us  quote  you 
Juw prices.  We  can  BHva  you  money  by  Bhiopti'j? 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ORE 
.ONEY 

for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 

booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit. 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Sp*-iti>*  Gravity 

I>ry  >!utter 

Starch 

1.001 

22.7 

16.9 

1.095 

*>*>  () 

17.1 

1.097 

oq  o 

mO«0 

17.5 

1.098 

23.5 

17.7 

1.099 

23.7 

174) 

1.100 

24.0 

18.2 

1.101 

24  2 

18.4 

1.102 

2L4 

18.6 

1.104 

24.8 

19.0 

1.105 

25.0 

19.2 

1.100 

25.2 

19.4 

1.107 

25.5 

19.7 

1.109 

25.9 

20.1 

1.110 

26.1 

20  3 

1.111 

26.3 

20.5 

1.112 

26.5 

20.7 

1.113 

26.7 

20.9 

1.114 

26.9 

21.1 

1.115 

27.2 

21.4 

L117 

2745 

21.8 

1.119 

28.0 

22  2 

1.120 

28.3 

22  5 

1.121 

28.5 

22^7 

1.123 

23.0 

23.1 

I  built  fairly  accurate  balances  when  a 
boy.  The  base  is  a  heavy  planed  plank, 
to  the  back  of  which  an  upright  is 
screwed.  Iu  the  upright  a  sharp  edge  is 
set,  a  broken  knife  blade  did  roc.  The 
beam  is  wood,  18  inches  of  half  inch 
square  maple  will  do  finely.  A  thin  bit 
of  wood — or  a  straw — docs  fur  the  point¬ 
er.  Midway  iu  the  beam  is  the  bearing 
for  the  edge ;  as  I  remember  it  I  used  two 
brass  wires  made  into  very  wide  staples 
and  driven  in,  and  just  nicked  a  bit  for  the 
blade.  For  an  amateur  job  two  wires 
will  work  better  thau  a  plate.  but  a  bit 


of  metal  may  be  set  in  if  lie*  prefers. 
'Che  pans,  which  were  little  cooky  tins 
in  mine,  aiv  hung  by  three  thin  copper 
wires.  Of  course  I  hung  my  pans  at 
equal  heights,  hut  as  this  is  to  be  used 
mostly  for  specific  gravity,  he  should 
follow  the  drawing.  The  lliiri  wire  lie- 
low  the  short  pan  is  essential,  it  should 
be  allowed  for  in  setting  the  balances  and 
if  it  is  changed,  they  must  be  reset.  It 
is  to  hold  the  tuber  later  in  the  water, 
and  one  strand  from  a  flexible  electric 
light  cord  w’.U  do  well.  A  very  thin  wire 
is  used  so  as  not  to  affect  the  result  by 
its  own  specific  gravity,  the  thinnest  cop¬ 
per  or  brass  wire  which  can  be  found 


veiuped  into  a  very  usual  medium  be¬ 
tween  rlii*  producer  and  the  consumer. 
The  necessity  of  just  such  a  medium  is 
very  apparent  to  me  as  we  read  about 
this  great  milk  strike.  While  1  am  not 
in  favor  of  our  Government  going  into 
business,  in  these  times  of  rapid  business 
changes,  we  should  give  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  pro-motion  of  honest  pursuit 
as  well  as  tie  protection  of  established 
Fghts.  Preparedness  and  efficiency  will 
be  but  idle  dreams  if  something  is  uot 
done  to  promote  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  man  who  produces  bread  and 
the  man  who  cats  it.  I  know  of  no  vo¬ 
cation  that  is  more  deserving  and  more 
neglected  than  the  agricultural  class. 

AI.FKKI)  l).  VAN  RUI’.KN. 

27th  District.  Greene  and  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ties. 


should  be  used.  The  water  may  be  in 
any  convenient  vessel,  but  it,  as  well  as 
the  potatoes,  should  be  about  <J0  dog. 
Fhr.  as  the  table  is  made  to  fit  that 
temperature. 

Weights  are  a  mart*  difficult  matter. 
The  ordinary  “English”  weights  are  sim¬ 
ply  out  of  the  ouestion,  unless  he  gets  a 
set  of  grains  in  multiples  of  tou  weights, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  the  larger  divi¬ 
sions,  uses  them  *m  a  metric  system. 
Metric  weights  are  really  the  only  ones 
available,  and  sets  of  those  cost  a  few 
dollars.  But,  fortunately,  the  nickel  five- 
cut  piece  weighs  just  five  grams,  a  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  of  course  weigh  a  hundred 
grams,  and  if  he  can  gel  some  bright, 
n*  w  ones  from  a  bank,  lie  can  work  out 
bis  own  weights,  taking  the  precaution 
to  weigh  any  new  weight  he  may  make, 
from  a  bottle  with  shut  in  it,  say,  on 
each  beam  of  his  balance,  to  cut  out  er¬ 
rors  of  construction.  I  sec  I  forgot  to 
say  that  the  balance  arm  should  have 
a  rider  for  fine  adjustment,  a  bit  of  thin 
load  set  in  place,  when  the  place  is  found, 
by  bending  tight,  will  do  the  trick. 

v.  n.  o. 


The  Florida  State  Plant  Board 

Not  long  ago  we  received  from  one  of 
our  Florida  readers  a  statement  about 
some  citrus  trees  which  he  hou-ht  from 
a  Florida  nursery  and  had  planted.  He 
said  that  agent#  of  the  State  bad  come 
to  his  orchard  condemning  the  trees, 
and  urging  him  to  have  them  destroyed, 
and  naturally  he  wanted  to  know  what 
authority  the  State  had  to  enter  his 
grounds  and  make  such  an  examination. 
It  appears  that  Florida  has  what  is 
known  as  a  Slat**  Plant  Board  located 
iit  Gainesville.  This  board  is  composed 
of  fruit  growers,  and  there  is  a  Plant 
<  'otnmissioncr.  an  entomologist,  and  var¬ 
ious  inspectors. 

It  appears  that  the  man  who  writes  us 
bought  a  number  of  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit  trees  from  a  nursery  and  planted 
I  hem.  The  Plant  Commissioner  found 
i  hat  shipments  of  trees  from  th‘s  nursery 
has  since  developed  the  dangerous  disease 
know  n  as  "canker,”  and  in  order  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  disease,  trees  sent  out  by  this 
nursery  within  several  years  are  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous.  The  trees  were  in¬ 
spected,  but  show  n*»  evidence  of  canker. 
At  the  same  time  the  disease  is  so  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  other  trees  from  this  nurs¬ 
ery  have  been  so  badly  infected,  that  the 
Commissioner  f**lt  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  Siifer  iu  the  end  to  have  these 
trees  taken  up  and  destroyed.  It  was 
either  that  or  run  the  chance  of  having 
them  develop  the  canker  later,  which  of 
course  would  menu  an  immediate  de- 
•  rease  iu  tlw  value  of  tin*  entire  orchard, 
and  surrounding  orchards  as  well.  This 
grower  was  uut  ordered  or  directed  to 
destroy  the  trees,  but  be  was  simply 
asked  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  precau¬ 
tion.  The  Plant  Board  lms  no  legal 
authority  to  condemn  such  trees  until 
rimy  show  the  canker.  As  they  came 
from  an  infected  nursery  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  thinks  they  are  dangerous,  and 
for  Ins  own  safety  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public  he  would  be  wist-  to  destroy  the 
trees  at  once.  That  is  the  situation  as 
it  stands  in  this  case  and  of  course  the 
grower  must  decide  the  matter  for  him¬ 
self.  The  trees  do  not  show  the  d'sease 
yet,  but  are  lik*»ly  to  do  so.  Shall  he 
let  them  go  as  they  are  until  they  do 
show  it,  taking  the  risk  of  infection,  or 
shall  he  destroy  them  at  once,  and  thus 
prevent  all  possible  chance  of  having  the 
disease?  It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  farmer 
to  ask  himself  that  question  with  regard 
to  such  trees,  and  sec  just  what  he  would 
do. 


Candidates  for  N.  Y.  Senate  Go  on  Record 

1  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  pol'cy 
*  f  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets) 
and  believe  that  the  same  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  If  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  my  vote  in  the  last  Legislature 
bears  me  out  in  this  statement 

CIIAKUM  P.  NEWTON. 

43d  District,  Livingston  and  Steuben 
Counties. 

I  wish  to  stat*-  that  I  am  not  only 
iu  favor  of  conPnuing  ibe  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  but  of  extending  its 
powers  and  operation.  If  this  movement 
has  the  approval  and  interest;  of  the 
farmers.  1  believe  that  it  could  be  de- 


I  assure  you  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  aud  strengthening  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessity  and  the  work  which 
it  has  done  in  establishing  a  hetter  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

CHARLES  W.  W ALTON. 

27th  District,  Ulster  and  Greene  Coun¬ 
ties. 

I  was  born  ami  lived  on  a  farm  until 
I  was  15  years  of  age.  After  that  time, 
spent  the  Summer  for  several  years,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  farm,  and  uow  own  a  farm  and 
live  in  a  farming  community.  So  I  know 
something  of  a  fanner’s  life.  My  inter¬ 
ests  and  sympathies  arc  with  the  farmers, 
mid  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  a 
square  deal,  which  1  do  not  believe  they 
in  all  respects,  now  have.  Most  unequiv¬ 
ocally.  I  fav<u*  a  continuance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
and  1  luit  it  have  a  proper  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  le  efficiently  administered,  and 
will  \nte  for  aud  favor  measures  to  that 
end.  1  am  greatly  pleased  with  your 
exposure  of  the  frauds  aud  humbugs 
y.bii-h  pivy  upon  mankind,  and  also  grati¬ 
fied  at  your  making  commission  mer¬ 
chant.-,  consignees,  etc.,  settle  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  them.  .JOHN  B.  CONWAY. 

2 1'th  District,  Saratoga  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Counties. 

I  have  in  tin*  past  supported  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and 
shall  continue  ro  do  so,  provided  I  am 
convinced  tin*  people  of  the  State,  and 
articularly  those  in  the  district  which  1 
ove  the  honor  to  represent,  feel  that  it 
is  a  benefit  and  should  be  controlled. 
There  are  now  numerous  investigations 
being  had  into  this  subject,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  derived  therefrom  should  be  of 
great  value  in  enabling  legislators  and 
other  State  officials  to  determine  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  I  shall  give  the 
reports  of  i  lies*:*  various  investigators 
careful  consideration,  ami  act  as  the  best 
interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
demand.  geo.  h.  whitney. 

3l)th  District,  Saratoga  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Counties. 

If  elected  State  Senator  on  November 
7th  I  would  vote  at  Albany,  as  I  uow 
advocate  at  home  in  my  paper,  the 
Strengthening  of  the  present  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  not  only  with  a 
proper  appropriation,  but  to  increase  its 
scope  and  power  to  make  it  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  useful  to  the  farmers  and  fruit 
raisers  of  my  district  and  the  State,  and 
he  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  consumer 
in  the  metropolitan  districts  of  New 
Yo*-k.  .JAMES  A.  ZICKLER. 

20th  District.  Columbia,  Dutchess  and 
Putnam  Counties. 

I  shall  be  in  favor  of  any  legislation 
which  would  deal  with  the  subject  you 
mention  iu  a  scientific  manner.  I  am 
not.  sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  efficient;  but  if  it.  is  doing  a 
good  work  then  that:  work  ought  to  be 
continued.  It  might  help  the  cause  if  1 
should  become  informed,  for  I  stand 
ready  to  espouse  any  measure  that  is  for 
the  improvement  of  society. 

G.  B.  WELLINGTON. 

20th  Distinct,  Rensselaer  County. 

T  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  aui  not 
ou’y  in  favor  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
aud  Markets,  but  regard  the  step  taken 
in  establishing  the  Department  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  solution  of  the  producer’s 
anti  consumers’  problem. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  as  a 
member  of  the  11)14  Legislature,  which 
established  the  Department,  I  not  only 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  but  actively 
supported  it.  But  if  elected  I  will  do 
a'l  T  can  to  encourage  aud  help  the  De¬ 
partment.  GEO.  M.  HAIGHT. 

38th  District,  Onondaga  County. 


Alfalfa  and  Canada  Thistles 

On  page  1132  J.  8.  H.,  Ohio,  inquires 
how  to  destroy  Canada  thistles,  answered 
Ly  F.  L.  Allen.  1  think  Mi*.  Allen  has 
to  learn  what  killed  the  thistles;  he 
certainly  did  not  smother  them  with  Al¬ 
falfa.  for  they  would  flourish  as  welt  in 
Alfalfa  as  any  other  crop  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cutting.  To  kill  Canada  thistles 
is  very  easy  if  one  is  very  persistent. 
I  et  them  make  a  good  top  iu  the  first 
of  season,  or  Spring,  but  do  not  let.  them 
bloom.  Cut  them  close  to  ground ;  when 
they  have  made  another  top,  as  they  will 
in  three  to  four  weeks,  cut  again.  Re¬ 
peat  the  cutting  after  the  top  has  well 
started  three  or  four  times  in  one  year. 
They  may  grow  top  enough  to  cut  twice 
the  second  year,  but  never  any  more  from 
the  old  roots.  J.  c.  l*. 

Orwell.  Bn. 
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Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  yoa  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  coufd  carry?  Cushman  engine;)  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world— 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any¬ 
where.  No  longer  necessary  to  put  tip  with 
old-style,  back-breaking,  (heavy  weight  en¬ 
gines,  with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 

Eower.  but  with  ita  modern  design,  accurate 
alance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lb*.  Per  Horsepower 

The  4  H.  P.  welgheonly  190  lbs.  Mountedon 
iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  b©  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  such  aa  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tatodiggers,  etc..drlving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
out  of  gear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  820  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20H.P.  Not 
cheap  en¬ 
gines,  but 
cheap  In  the 
long  run. 
Book  free. 
WORKS 

Lincoln*  Nobraaka 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractor*  with 
Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  tor  farm  work. 

fkvnd  tor  our  (jatnlop giving-  feu 
Information  oq  boib  True  urn* 
ami  t£nff:n#M, 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Ground  Limestone 
Makes  Better 
Concrete. 


fr-VBW  ■IIIWIU  ot&HSKSS  .  ...*aBSv 

Anthony  Sc  V/ a!  ts  of  Okolona, 
Ky.,  write:  “We  have  been 
able  to  make  lower  bids  on 
concrete  workbecause  we  take 

_ the  machine  ri^ht  to  the  rock 

and  make  crushed  stone  cheaper.  Crushed 
and  ground  limestone  rock  makes  a  better 
job  than  gravel  and  sand.** 

She  Jeffrey  ]  ime!>ULVER 


Reduces  big  rocks  to  dust  at 
rate  ol  from  1  to  7  tons  per 
hour — or  crushes  rock  to  any 
size.  Operated  with  entities 
from  8  h.p.  to  30  h.p.  Sold 
on  *  guarantee.  Try  the 
!.!  M  CPULV  CR  on  your 
own  farm.  W rite  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  free  trial  otter,  i 

THE  JEFFREY  MPG. 

COMPANY  (82) 

265  First  Are..  Columbus.  O. 


Sizes  to  Suit 
Engines 
from 
8  h.p.  to 
30  h.p. 


TYGERT 


Fertilizers 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AORI.  CHEM.  CO. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Succession  Crops. — In  my  garden 
management  T  have  found  little  advan¬ 
tage  in  mixed  tows.  I  plant  everything 
as  close  as  the  variety  demands,  and 
follow  early  crops  with  later  ones.  I 
sow  a  few  radish  seed  to  mark  rows  of 
things  that  germinate  more  slowly,  like 
beets,  etc.,  but  I  prefer  to  have  most 
things  in  their  own  place  and  no  compe¬ 
tition.  I  do  sow  rows  of  string  beaus 
of  a  succession  crop  between  the  rows  of 
early  sugar  corn  which  will  come  out  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  need  the  full  sun.  But  a 
close  succession  is  kept  up  all  the  year 
round.  Where  spinach  was  sown  a  year 
ago,  and  cleaned  up  in  the  Spring,  I 
planted  Gladiolus  corms.  Now  these  are 
lifted  and  the  ground  has  been  planted 
in  strawberries.  I  grow  bulbs  in  the 
garden,  not  only  the  edible  ones,  but  the 
flowering  ones  for  the  bulbs.  The  ground 
that  gave  the  early  crop  of  tomatoes  is 
now  planted  to  onion  sets  and  Narcissus 
bulbs  side  by  side. 

Intf.r-planting. — Between  late  sugar 
corn  turnips  are  growing,  and  between 
the  early  cabbages  is  the  best  place  to  set 
the  horseradish  root  cuttings  to  occupy 
the  ground  till  frost  There  is  little 
space  left  in  my  garden  in  the  late  Fall, 
for  the  late  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
salsify  stay  right  where  they  grew  till 
used,  and  the  leeks  of  course  remain  till 
used.  Then  most  vacant  space  is  sown 
to  spinach  or  planted  iu  ouion  sets  or 
Fall-flowering  bulbs.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  mix  in  the  blooming  plants  along  with 
the  kitchen  vegetables.  In  fact  I  think 
these  things  rather  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  garden,  and  certain  sections 
are  lined  off  with  perennial  I’lilox  and 
peonies,  while  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  have  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
along  the  walks. 

Trellis  And  Fence. — The  woven  wire 
fence  carries  my  Lima  beans,  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  space  and  unsightly  poles, 
and  on  another  part  of  the  fence  I  get 
my  Champion  of  England  peas  and  set 
Dahlias  in  front  of  them,  so  that  when  the 
peas  are  over  and  the  dead  vines  pulled 
off,  the  Dahlias  grow  up  and  form  the 
background  next  the  fence.  Then  a  line 
of  fence  next  the  street  is  covered  with 
hyacinth  beans  that  make  a  long  contin¬ 
ued  and  fine  show  of  bloom.  These  and 
the  Lima  beans  make  a  Summer  green 
hedge  of  the  fence,  and  as  the  posts  are 
steel  set  in  concrete  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
sightly  showing. 

Overhead  Irrigation. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  asks  how  I  like  the  Skinner  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  As  yet  I  have  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  garden  under  it.  I  have  a 
line  50  feet  long,  which  waters  well  25 
feet  or  more  each  way,  or  2,500  square 
feet  of  surface.  It  has  not  been  of  as 
much  use  this  past  Summer  as  it  will  be 
iu  a  different  season,  for  the  Tains  have 
been  frequent  and  ahnudant  most  of  the 
time.  T  find  it  especially  useful  in  traus- 
plauting  plants,  as  I  can  give  them  a 
shower  and  settle  the  soil  about  them  and 
make  their  success  usually  certain.  I  in¬ 
tend  another  season  to  extend  the  line 
over  the  whole  garden.  One  use  for  the 
pipe  in  Spring  will  lie  to  ward  off  frosts 
after  corn  and  other  tender  things  are  up. 
for  I  can  keep  a  shower  going  and  take 
up  the  frost  so  that  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  plants.  The  garden  is  50 
feet  wide  and  200  feet  long,  and  the  line 
runs  down  the  centre,  and  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  I  have  the  water  can  he  throwu  be¬ 
yond  the  sides  of  the  garden.  Shooting 
upward  the  water  fails  as  a  gentle  show¬ 
er  and  does  not  pack  the  soil  as  a  hose 
does. 

Bulh  Planting. — The  Full  planting 
of  bulbs  has  been  completed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Romau  hyacinths  and  Pa¬ 
per  White  Narcissus.  These  are  con¬ 
sidered  tender,  but  if  they  are.  not  plant¬ 
ed  till  the  soil  is  cold,  they  will  stand 
our  Winters  all  right. 

Other  Fall  Work. — The  frames  are 
planted  with  lettuce,  but  the  glass  will 
uot  he  used  till  the  nights  grow  frosty, 
which  rarely  happens  here  till  after  the 
middle  of  October.  Last  year  our  first 
killing  frost  was  October  29th.  Some 
of  our  growers  are  plantiug  a  variety 
called  Wayahead.  I  am  still  using  Big 
Boston.  The  onion  sets  ore  shooting 
above  ground,  and  the  next  tiling  will  be 
the  planting  of  the  sweet  peas.  We  get 
an  earlier  and  better  bloom  from  Fall 
planting.  w.  V.  il ASSET. 
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THIS  AUTO 
TIRE  RUBBER 
SOLE  outwears 
other  soles  2  and 
3  to  1. 


The  Original  Brown  Rubber  Footwear 

Nothing  beats  the  TREAD  of  an  auto  tire 
for  wear.  That’s  why  ecertf  sole  in  Hi  press’* 
Boots  and  Heavy  Shoes  is  made  of  new  auto 
tire  tread  rubber,  tough  as  nails.  No  wonder 
over  5,000,000  pairs  of  “Hipress”  have  often 
outworn  2  (sometimes  g)  pairs  of  other  makes. 

Because  they’re  made  like  Goodrich  Auto 
Tires— in  ONE  SOLID  PIECE— “Hipress” 
won’t  leak, crack,  peel  or  split  open  like  others. 

39,000  stores  sell — and  recommend! — “ Hipress.” 
All  styles.  The  RED  LIN3  ’round  the  top  identi¬ 
fies  the  genuine.  Be  sure  it’s  on  the  ones  you  buy. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers,  also,  of 

TEXTAN- 

the  Goodrich  Sole, 
that  oufivean  leather 
on  leather  shoes 


Goodrich 

STRAIGHT-LINE 


Rubber  Overshoes 
A  fit  for  every  foot  and— 
double  wear  in  every  pair 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  NO  RU5TING-N0  CLOGGING 

We  Ruamnteo  thia  machine  to  Kprciui,  necurat“ly  and  positively*  100 
to3,&00  lbs.  her  acre*.  any  Kmnulnr  material,  whether  dump,  dry, 
b»*avy,  or  light.  With  special  equipment  wo  wdl  distribute  core 
r,,ne#  coarse  ground  limo  Atone,  etc.  Wr>t,  for  booklet.  II  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


$10000,00 


Backs  this  saw. 


It  is  thi  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portablo 
Wood 


Saw 


ia  easy  to  operate. 
Only  ?T.90  aaw  umde  to 
whittll  ripping  table  can 
b«  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Motley  refunded 
if  taot.  tmtbfaclory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzlcr  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Low  Com  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here’s  one  reason — -a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  in  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  I H  C  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  spreaders,  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  —  besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  iu  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  wnh  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance  —  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  are  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  iu  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  IHC  dealer  about  a  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  Cloverleaf 

made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  > 

(Incorporated) 

1 1  CHICAGO  USA  (| 

V/  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborse  Plano 


WON 


international 

:• 

EXPOSITION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MfAATXtrt  or  AtiRKilUUM 
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R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Silent  Companions” 

The  Reading  Habit. — Now  that  Win¬ 
ter  is  surely  headed  our  way  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  passing  through  lonely  hours  comes 
up  once  more.  Iu  every  country  homo 
there  will  surely  be*  lonely  periods  during 
the  next  six  months.  Jn  spite  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  cars  and  church  and  social 
gatherings  there  will  he  times  when  mem¬ 
ories  and  terrors  will  Come  creeping  out 
of  the  house  walls  to  haunt  us.  The 
creak  of  the  frost  in  the  timbers,  the 
roar  of  the  storm  outside,  the  cold  star¬ 
light  on  the  hills  or  the  black  night 
through  which  the  neighbor*.*  light  dimly 
shines  will  put  the  lonely  spirit  Upon  us 
in  spite  of  all  our  power  to  prevent  it. 
The  daughter  went  back  to  college  last 
week.  She  lias  put  herself  into  every¬ 
thing  in  our  household  this  Summer,  and 
we  missed  her.  It  was  rather  a  chilly, 
dark  night,  and  I  had  my  lire  roaring. 
The  children  went  off  to  bed  and  the 
house  grew  very  still.  As  I  was  writing 
in  came  Mother  to  sit  iu  the  big  chair 
under  the  light.  She  tried  to  read  the 
daily  paper  hut  soon  she  laid  it  aside  and 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh: 

"Thr  ho  a  no  seems  very  lonely  io-nlghf !" 

She  looked  into  the  fire  for  a  while  and 
then  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  some¬ 
thing.  She  went  upstairs  smiling  a  little 
and  when  I  went  later  she  was  reading 
in  a  very  familiar  old  hook — so  busy  with 
silent  companions  that  the  house  was  no 
longer  lonely. 

Book  Friends. — I  do  my  best  to  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  read  good  hooks. 
I  try  to  have  them  find  silent  companions 
in  black  and  white.  They  select  human 
companions  as  they  grow  along,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  old  friends  of  youth 
and  school  days  are  host.  And  so  the 
silent  companions  which  we  get  out  of 
books  through  the  reading  habit  stay  by 
you  all  through  life  and  they  are  the  com¬ 
panions  to  carry  you  through  these 
lonely  hours  which  are  ahead.  I  hear 
good  men  and  women  say  they  want  their 
children  to  read  nothing  but  hard,  solid 
facts — the  practical  things  of  life,  Such 
people  say  that  poetry  and  history  and 
classic  fiction  or  bright  humor  are  worth¬ 
less  trash.  Fan  a  man  milk  a  cow  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  or  plow  a  straight, er  fur¬ 
row  or  make  more  money  on  a  horse 
trade  by  reading  Longfellow’s  poems  or 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  or  one  of 
Thackeray’s  stories?  I  think  there  are 
times  when  the  spirit  to  he  found  in 
such  literature  would  give  a  farmer  th  * 
vision  and  peace  of  mind  needed  to  rise 
above  his  troubles  and  do  his  work  bet- 
ter.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  man  who 
excels  at  raising  fine  fruit  or  splendid 
cattle  or  any  other  superior  produce  who 
does  not  carry  poetry  and  imagination 
around  with  him.  I  think  the  poetry  and 
the  finer  fiction  help  to  mellow  and  ar¬ 
range  the  facts*.  I  probably  road  as  much 
about  manures  and  fertilisers  and  soils 
ns  anyone,  hut  I  mix  such  reading  up  with 
other  kinds.  After  a  study  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  microbes  I  turn  to  Dante  or 
Shakespeare  or  Milton.  Then  I  can  go 
hack  to  the  fertilizers  and  bacteria  with 
a  surer  grip.  All  may  not  feel  that  way, 
but  I  think  knowledge  is  best  packed 
away  in  layers.  Happy  is  he  who  can 
take  silent  companions  out  of  great  hooks 
and  have  them  sit  with  him  through 
lonely  hours.  They  are  there  within  the 
pages.  We  know  they  are  great  because 
through  years  and  centuries  the  world, 
which  delights  in  destroying  the  un¬ 
worthy.  Avil)  not  let  them  die. 

Affliction,- — The  greatest  test  for 
friendship  does  not  come  when  skies  are 
blue  and  every  prospect  is  rosy  Avitli 
hope.  All  companions  are  glad  to  walk 
with  you  at  such  times.  The  true  test 
comes  when  life  is  dark  and  lonely  with 
depression.  Then  the  hateful  and  malig¬ 
nant  terrors  come  whispering  their  impish 
doubts  in  your  ear.  Then  your  fair- 
weather  friends  depart,  for  they  do  not 
relish  a  struggle  with  those  imps  of  doubt 
and  trouble.  At  that  time  what  glory  it 
is  to  have  the  sileut  companions  at  your 
side.  They  come  trooping  out  of  history 

through  the  pages  of  your  books — 
great,  beautiful  characters,  some  from 
actual  history  and  others  from  the  brain 
of  the  poet  or  novelist.  They  are  yours — • 


your  friends  and  companions  who  sit  with 
you  through  the  lonely  or  painful  hours 
and  snstain  your  soul.  For  “os  a  man 
thinlceth  so  is  he!"  Your  hard  facts  and 
all  your  practical  studies  may  come  to 
you  in  your  lonely  trouble,  but  they  are 
as  helpless,  awkward,  tongue-tied  com¬ 
forters  Avho  know  not  what  to  do.  The 
silent  companions  avIio  come  out  of  poe¬ 
try  or  history  at  your  call  are  friends  of 
the  soul  and  know  how  to  comfort  you.  I 
know  all  about  this  and  therefore  I  would 
give  all  children  the  reading  habit  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  life. 

Hospital  Life. — I  knew  two  women 
Avho  went  to  the  hospital,  where  they  lay 
for  weeks  on  beds  of  pain.  "YN'itli  one  the 
lonely  hours  passed  like  oue  long-drawn- 
out  scoaa-1  at  life.  When  she  came  out  her 
body  was  healed,  hut  the  evil  spirits 
Avhich  had  controlled  her  thinking  had 
printed  a  hateful  expression  upon  her 
face.  She  had  no  mental  companions 


worth  listening  to.  There  was  nothing  in 
her  life  of  joyful  sacrifice  to  sit  with  her 
through  lonely  hours.  The  other  woman 
lay  through  her  long  trouble  with  a  pa¬ 
tient,  smilug  face  which  was  the  wonder 
of  all  who  watched  her.  When  at  last 
she  walked  out  of  the  hospital,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  passed  through  fire  iu  which 
all  the  meaner  tilings  of  life  had  been 
burned  away.  For  she  lay  there,  not 
alone — but  surrounded  by  sileut  com¬ 
panions  who  came  tvalkiug  out  of  the, 
past,  in  through  the  door  of  memory  to 
comfort  her  in  her  trouble.  Xhe  had  read 
of  them — lived  with  them,  and  they  came 
hack  to  her.  That  woman  has  told  me 
law  in  her  hard  life  as  housekeeper  these 
silent  companions  came  to  her  humble 
kitchen,  until  she  did  not  realize  that 
her  hands  were  in  the  dishwater  or  the 
washtub — because  ns  she  worked  with 
them  her  life  was  glorified. 

Xruim.KSS  Yet  Seeing. — I  knotv  a 
number  of  blind  and  deaf  people  avIio  bit¬ 
terly  resent  their  affliction.  Some  of  them 
talk  of  suicide  to  me,  and  others  rail  at 
the  bitter  injustice  of  life.  Iu  each  such 
ease  I  try  to  learn  what  these  people 
1  :,a  e  in  the  way  of  silent  companions.  As 
a  rule  tln*.A  read  but  little  before  afflic¬ 
tion  fell  upon  them.  They  1'ked  to  talk 


ordinary  gossip  or  “haA’O  a  good  time,” 
and  rather  resented  the  idea  of  reading 
strong  books.  Thus  they  never  became 
acquainted  with  the  silent  companions 
Avhich  live  in  the  pages  of  what  men  call 
classics.  Nothing  comes  to  them  in  lonely 
hours  to  fight  against  the.  mean,  hateful 
spirits  which  buzz  like  flies  around  the 
Aveary  brain  of  the  afflicted.  Yet  I  knoAV 
blind  and  deaf  people  Avho  go  about  their 
life  and  AA’ork  with  a  joyful  heart.  They 
do  not  wear  their  affliction  like  a  galling 
yoke,  but  they  rise  above  it  into  higher 
ground.  And  they  are  led  up  out  of 
lonely  hours  by  those  same  silent  com¬ 
panions,  Avho  come  to  teach  them  joy  and 
gratitude.  You  see  life  is  at  its  main¬ 
spring  a  matter  of  spirit  rather  than  flesh 
and  bone.  We  harden  our  muscles  by 
labor — avoII  or  ill  directed.  We  ripen 
and  melloAV  the  spirit  by  association  Avitli 
the  silent  companions  of  thought.  Does 
it  not  stand  to  reason  that  he  who  reads 


the  books  which  cannot  die,  may  have  a 
finer  choice  of  these  silent  companions 
than  he  Avho  never  acquired  the  reading 
habit? 

Good  Books. — I  xvish  I  could  make 
you  all  see  this  Avith  me  as  Winter  comes 
on !  I  AA’isli  avo  could  all  realize  the 
power  and  strength  which  lie  in  good 
books.  I  call  them  silent  companions,  for 
that  is  just  Avhat  they  prove  to  he  in 
time  of  trouble.  There  are  lonely  hours 
ahead  of  us  all  this  Winter,  and  the  com¬ 
panions  Avhich  share  those  hours  with  us 
Avill  pretty  much  decide  A'- hat  life  is  iO 
he,  because  they  Avill  make  our  thoughts 
for  us.  Let  me  make  ihe  thoughts  of  a 
household  and  I  Avill  tell  you  just  what 
that  household  is  coming  to.  Can  you 
not  get  hold  of  some  of  these  silent  com¬ 
panions  this  Winter?  k,  av.  c. 

A  Fireplace  Under  Difficulties 

We  had  many  pleasant  days  on  our 
trip  to  California  last  Winter,  but  the 
best  day  of  all  was  the  day  avo  drove  out 
to  the  Tesuqua  Indian  Reservation, 
northwest  of  Xante  Fe,  N.  M.  The 
Pueblo  is  built  around  a  square,  and  the 
houses  are  as  clean  as  the  cleanest  white 
folks’  houses,  but  the  fire  places  are 
Avluit  took  my  eye.  All  I  noticed  were  iu 
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the  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  hood  of 
adobe,  the  same  as  the  house,  but  all  had 
the  wood  standing  on  end,  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  wanted 
a  fireplace  of  our  own,  and  I  have  told 
many  about  the  Indian  way  of  making 
the  fire  with  the  wood  standing  up.  All 
that  I  haA'C  talked  with  since  I  told  them 
about  it  enjoy  making  their  fire  that 
way  and  we  never  think  of  making  a  fire 
any  other  way.  It  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  boys,  for  there  is  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  combinations  possible.  I  like 
green  sticks  to  set,  oil  the  side  of  the  fire 
against  the  back,  the  largest  sticks  be¬ 
tween  the  green  sticks  against  the  back 
of  the  fireplace,  and  the  firewood  in  front. 
As  the  small  avoch!  in  the  center  burns  the 
green  sticks  come  together  at  the  top 
and  make  a  red-hot  Avigwam.  Sometimes 
for  a  variation  I  put  a  big  green  stick 
on  top  of  the  t WO  standing  at  the  sides, 
and  keep  the  dry  wood  in  the  center. 

My  Avifo  had  always  wanted  a  fireplace. 
A  built-in  dresser  in  the  chamber  kept 
us  from  building  a  chimney,  and  the 
steam  heater  in  cellar  was  under  Avhere 
we  wanted  the  fireplace,  but  one  night 
when  I  could  uot  sleep  I  thought  out  a 
fireplace  and  it  is  n  success.  If  I  had 
had  as  good  foresight  as  hindsight  I 
would  have  a  better  fireplace.  Tin* 
chimney  in  the  house  from  the  boiler  in 
the  cellar  is  five  feet  from  where  we 
Wanted  the  fireplace.  We  have  an 
NJ/_>xXi4-incli  flue  from  the  fireplace  hor¬ 
izontally  into  the  chimney,  and  a  built- 
in  sideboard  Avitli  drawers  at  the  bottom 
and  doors  to  the  cupboard  at  the  top, 
through  which  runs  the  flue  to  the  chim¬ 
ney :  nothing  but  the  fireplace  and  side¬ 
board  Avilli  Avide  mantel  in  sight.  I  tell 
folks  it  is  a  ucav  patent  smoke  consum¬ 
er  fireplace  and  it  puzzles  them  all  until 
the  door  is  opened  sliOAving  the  built-in 
flue.  We  enjoy  it  so  much  the  fire  has 
not  been  out  since  avo  started  it  when 
the  fireplace  was  dry  enough  to  fire  up. 
The  fireplace  is  quite  a  big  one,  of  dark 
red  Roman  bricks,  which  are  long  and 
thin.  l%x  1x12  in.  with  black  mortar.  The 
hearth  is  of  brick  edgeways,  three  inches 
above  the  floor  level.  For  a  foundation 
we  have  heavy  iron,  from  an  old  canal 
bridge,  that  rests  one  end  on  the  parti¬ 
tion  Avail  in  the  cellar  and  the  other  end 
is  on  a  railroad  rail  supported  by  iron 
posts  Avhich  clears  the  steam  boiler  nice¬ 
ly.  One  mistake  is  that  the  big  damp¬ 
er  frame  inside  the  fireplace  sticks  over 
from  one  to  tAvo  inches  which  makes  the 
smoke  come  out  in  the  room  sometimes 
unless  the  fire  is  endwise.  Wo  have  the 
fireplace  in  the  dining  room  and  thus  en¬ 
joy  it  all  day  and  get.  much  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  it  than  avo  Avoultl  were  it  in 
any  other  room.  No  one  could  buy  it  or 
steal  it  unless  avo  could  get  another,  but 
were  I  to  build  another  would  have  the 
fireplace  24  inches  deep  instead  of  18, 
and  tAvo  feet  high  instead  of  214  feet, 
and  there  should  never  be  any  projection 
inside  for  smoke  to  hit.  CLARK  ALLIS. 


Fighting  Peach  Borers 

Xow  comes  the  time  when  nearly  every 
i 'ey  brings  us  letters  from  people  who 
sire  worried  about,  their  peach  trees. 
They  find  a  hunch  of  gum  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  just  above  the  ground,  and  in 
many  cases  the  leaves  have  begun  to 
crumple  and  turn  a  little  yellow.  When 
ibis  gum  is  found  the  trouble  is  usually 
due  to  borers.  Examine  the  gum,  and  if 
you  see  fine  chips  or  suAvdust.  mixed 
through  it  you  may  be  sure  that  the  borer 
is  at  work.  This  is  the  worst  insect  en¬ 
emy  of  the  peach  tree,  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  now  than  the  San  Josfi  scale. 
We  have  often  described  this  insect,  yet 
always  at  this  season  there  is  a  demand 
for  information.  The  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  moth  usually  in  July  in  our  latitude. 
This  moth  deposits  tin*  eggs  on  the  bark 
or  in  little  crevices  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  dose  to  the  ground.  These 
eggs  batch  in  due  time,  and  the  little  bor¬ 
ers  appear.  When  large  enough  they 
begin  holing  or  chewing  down  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  toward  the  root,  aqd 
as  tin  y  grow  they  work  harder  than  ever. 
We  have  found  over  30  of  them  in  one 
trunk,  and  if  left,  alone  they  Avill  finally 
kill  the  tree.  The  most  effective  remedy 
is  digging  or  cutting  the  borers  out.  We 
scrape  off  the  glim  and  find  the  hole  Or 
burrow  going  down  toward  the  root. 
Following  this  aa  il h  a  wire  or  sliarp- 
bladcd  knife  avc  come  upon  the_  hover, 
dig  him  out  and  kill-  him.  This  is  hard 
and  tedious  work,  hut  is  the  surest  way 
of  operating.  Where  there  are  hut  a  .few 
trees  the  gum  un  ,v  be  scraped  off,  a  little 
hole  scooped  out  around  tin*  trunk,  afd 
boiling  water  poured  in.  This  will  get 
most  of  them.  A  smear  or  spray  of  thick 
lime-sulphur  solution  around  the  base  of 
the  trunk  Avill  help,  but  the  surest  remedy 
is  to  dig  the  borers  out. 


A  Fireplace  at  a  New  Mexico  Indian  Reservation 
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— the  Clothcraft 
Gray  Serge  Special 
— fall  weight.  The 
neat,  good  looking 
models,  the  hand¬ 
some  tone  and  splen¬ 
did  quality  of  the 
serge,  the  good  fit 
and  comfortable 
"feel”  of  the  suit  will 
wonder  if 


Seedling  Orange 

I  have  a  shrub  nr  small  tree  four  or 
five  feet  high;  it  is  either  a  lemon  or 
orange.  I  have  it  iu  a  tub  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  Summer.  It  was  given  me  by  a 
person  who  says  it  is  about  12  years  old 
and  the  tree  has  uever  shown  any  signs 
of  fruiting  or  blossoming.  The  leaves 
are  similar  to  the  peach  and  it  has  sharp 
prickers  on  it  about  one  inch  long.  Is  it 
orange  or  lemon  V  What  is  necessary  to 
cause  it  to  blossom?  When  given  me 
last  year  I  transplanted  it.  giving  new 
soil  and  fertilizer,  hen  manure,  o.  n.  v. 

Woburn,  Mass. 

This  is  without  doubt  a  seedling  orange 
and  as  to  how  soon  it  will  bloom  is  quite 
uncertain,  as  most  seedling  Citrus  fruits 
do  not  bloom  until  they  attain  considera¬ 
ble  age.  Many  varieties  of  plants  that 
are.  slow  to  bloom,  can  be  forced  to  do  so 
by  allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound 
and  somewhat  starved ;  nature  then 
forces  the  plant  to  bloom  aud  fruit  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
species.  Whether  this  plan  of  procedure 
would  work  out  well  with  this  species  of 
plant  is  a  question ;  as  all  the  Citrus 
family  require  good  care  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy  growing  condition,  neglect  and 
starvation  may  prove  fatal  to  it.  K. 


RED  GROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 


make  you 
the  price  is  reallj 
right.  For  the  Cloth- 
craft  Gray  Serge 
Special — 3130  — 
costs  only  $20.00. 


Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  front  £3  to  £5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  l 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus¬ 
trated  instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  30. 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
"5130”  Blue,  5  16.50 
"4130”  Blue,  ?20.00 
"3130”  Gray,  520.00 


French  Endive 

I  am  growing  some  French  endive  or 
witloof  chicory  roots  f«>r  the  first  time. 
Would  you  tell  me  at  what  stage  or  what 
time  of  year  they  should  be  dug?  Should 
the  foliage  die  down  before  digging? 
Will  they  be  harmed  if  not  dug  until 
after  the  leaves  are  frozen?  How  large- 
should- the  roots  be  by  Sept.  15  in  this 
region  in  order  to  make  usable  roots  be¬ 
fore  Winter?  w.  s.  0. 

Ttbaea,  N.  Y. 

The  earlier  witloof  chicory,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  French  endive,  goes  to  the 
market  iu  Winter  the  better  the  prices 
are  apt  to  be.  To  get  this  early  crop  the 
roots  are  dug  from  the  field  in  the  Fall 
before  the  tops  die  down.  These  tops 
are  cut  off  about  an  inch  long,  and  the 
roots  are  spread  out  on  a  dry  place  to 
wilt  up  and  dry  out  It  does  not  hurt 
them  even  to  freeze  a  little.  The  secret 
of  the  work  is  to  dry  the  root  right  down 
to  give  it  a  severe  setback.  Then  when 
it  is  bedded  six  inches  below  the  sand  it 
will  send  out  a  new  vigorous  compact 
leaf  growth  nicely  blanched.  This  is  a 
most  delicate  and  delicious  salad.  Those 
roots  which  are  to  be  used  for  later 
forcings  need  not  be  dug  until  just  be¬ 
fore  there  is  danger  of  their  being  frozen 
fast  where  they  grew.  These  are  topped 
and  stored  in  buildings  in  such  a  way  so 
that  the  roots  will  dry  up  about  as  fast 
as  they  are  needed  for  forcing. 

About  the  best  sized  roots  for  forcing 
are  those  which  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  root.  A  close, 
compact  large  growth  is  what  is  desired. 
Roots  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
apt  to  produce  a  spreading  growth  while 
those  considerably  smaller  than  an  inch 
do  not  have  the  strength  to  produce  a 
strong  growth. 

The  New  Jersey  growers  of  witloof  set 
these  “prepared”  roots  in  trenches  in 
their  cold  frames.  These  trenches  are 
about  four  inches  wide  and  about  a  foot 
apart.  The  roots  are  stood  close  together 
in  these,  and  are  then  covered  with 
about  six  inches  of  sand.  The  sashes  are 
then  placed.  These  retain  much  heat, 
and  ventilation  is  sometimes  necessary 
during  warm  sunny  days.  An  even  me¬ 
dium  warm  temperature  produces  the 
finest  product.  R.  w.  PE  BAtTN. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  iu  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous  heavy  advertising .  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber’# 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Clothcraft  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to-Wear,  $12.50to525,00 
Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  exquisite  finish  given  by 
the  domestic  laundry  which 
is  found  in  Arrow  Collars  is 
made  possible  by  the  even¬ 
ness  and  fineness  of  the  fabric 


Atlanta,  2 H  in. 
Whitby,  lh  in, 


Cluett,  Peabodt  &  Co.,  Inc..  Trot.  N.  Y, 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


SAWS 

DOttX 

1Hk.E; 


Grind  corn  and  cobs.  feed. 

.  table  meal  and  alfalfa 
i\\  On  the  market  80  years. 
I  A  Hand  and  power.  B3  styles 

IW  ?3.80  to  tiO.  FREE  TRIAL. 

fW  Write  for  eatnW  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

0«pt.e-3740  filbert  8l„  PWl,d«t»M>.  Pe. 
Depl.  T-37H9  S.  Ashland  Av.., Chic,  p, ,11!. 


BUSS  EAST 
No 

Backache  ft 


wel*h* 
enlr  IS 
lb*. 


BROWN 

FENfE 

!I50  Styles 


with  a  folhi.no  saw  r  vc.  machine,  a  cohos  by  one  ban  in 

10  boor*.  Send  for  I  ron  catalog  No.  E  Osshowing  low  price 
end  latest  improvements.  Urst  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  hewing  Mach.  Lo.,  161 W.  Harmon  i>L,  Chicago.  Ill. 


;  Wonderful  Money  Raving 

f  Fence  Book.  Over  J  50  .stylo*. 

’  Gatea-Hteel  Postfl-UnrtiWlre. 


|3.d>y  Rod  Upj 

f  ViAbW-OlWI  I  uovo-*'***  u  **  AA.  V.  _  _  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACT  OH  V-FREIGHT  PAID 

A.  All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WUth-S.  13c 
Ag  p«r  rod  op.  Got  fro*  took  and  Sample  to  toil. 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Propagation  of  Mulberry 

Noting  the  inquiry  of  J.  W.  S..  Fuat 
Brookfield,  Masts.,  page  111 7,  us  to  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  mulberry,  let  me  say  that 
the  mulberry  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  iu  the  same  manner  as  grapes, 
and  with  equal  success.  Prepare  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  same  length  as  grape  cuttings, 
and  in  same  way  ;  plant  as  grape  cuttings 
are  planted  In  well-prepared  ground  in 
early  Spring.  In  this  latitude  the  saving 
is  usually  above  !H>  per  cent.,  and  the 
growth  six  to  12  feet  the  first  season. 

Texas.  cuam.  l.  low  Anns. 


Before  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  look  Into  its  quality — its 
strength,  durability,  beauty  and  cost.  By  doing  so  you  will  avoid  many 
disappointments,  and  6ave  many  dollars. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal’* 

This  wood  comes  in  a  great  var'c ty  of  grades,  each  one  adapted  to  some  one 
purpose — timbers  and  weatherboarding  for  your  house,  flooring  for  your  rooms, 
staves  for  your  silo  and  lower  grades  for  your  gates  and  pens. 

North  Carolina  Pine  is  durable.  It  is  low  in  cost  and  is  carried  >y  practically 
every  big  lumber  dealer  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  money-saving  book  on  Farm  Buildings.  It's 
full  of  plans  of  all  kinds  and  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Sells  ordinarily  for  One 
Dollar.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va. 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERIOAN  AQRI.  CHCW.  CO. 


Pbopaoatixg  Hoses. — 1  would  like  to 
give  ray  experience  to  F.  II.  or  any  other 
reader  who  wishes  to  propagate  Humbler 
roses.  I  laving  tried  all  kiuds  of  times 
with  cuttings  and  had  no  “luck,”  I  lay¬ 
ered  a  good  strong  aud  long  cane  early 
iu  Spring,  same  as  one  -would  a  grape¬ 
vine.  aud  made  plenty  of  fine  plants. 

Hallstoti  Spa,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  B. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Wettlj  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Estuhllsh.ii  isiO 


PnblUbrd  wrpkly  by  th»  Rural  I*ubli«hinr  Company,  flirt  W«(  SOih  Strrrt.Xrw  fork 

Herbert  W.  COUiUt«wi.>op,  I’rrsidont  and  Editor. 

JOBS  J.  DILLON,  Treasurer  and  General  Manairer. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon.  Seeretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royi.e.  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count rjea In  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.  ot.  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
8S;  minks,  or  lO'v.  francs.  Retnlt  in  money  order,  express 
order,  jmrsoual  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  0"lcc  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  par  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  1  and  basil  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  StJUAJUa  PEAL” 

XVt  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  t  he  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  iuiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertise  re  or  misleading  advert  i-etiniits  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  aiso  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dinVretieeB  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses  whether  advertisers  or  jiot,  XV e  willingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end,  but  such  oases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues.  Put  w©  w'ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt'-  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  oopiplRint  no/st  b.  rent  to  ut;  within  on©  luonth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SINCE  we  printed  that  note  on  page  1240  about 
making  acid  phosphate  in  a  compost  heap  we 
have  had  letters  asking  about  it.  Is  it  true  that 
sulphur  when  put  into  a  compost  heap  can  change 
to  sulphuric  acid?  Is  it  true  that  this  can  do  to 
raw  phosphate  rock  wliat  sulphuric  acid  does  in 
the  factory?  We  answer  yes  to  both  questions,  hut 
the  practical  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
It  is  a  big  and  important  subject.  We  have,  coming, 
an  article  by  Dr.  ,T.  O.  Lipman,  on  soil  fermentation 
which  we  consider  the  best  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  yet  presented. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  i. 

WE  did  not  know  we  had  so  many  friends  un¬ 
til  during  the  past  few  weeks  they  began  to 
march  up  and  fall  in!  Here  is  a  good  type: 

After  having  rend  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  *10  years,  and 
compared  it  with  other  farm  papers  and  imitation  farm 
papers,  1  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  greatest  general 
all-round  farm  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
When  1  have  heard  men  talk  about  their  favorite  farm 
paper  1  have  told  them  I  have  $25  for  them  if  they 
would  or  could  show  me  a  bettor  one  than  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  but  .they  haven't  come  across  with  the  goods  yet  I 
hope  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you. 

Craigville,  Ind,  n.  c..  scitwarz. 

Our  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Schwarz  is  a  re¬ 
liable  and  responsible  citizen  who  is  still  waiting 
for  some  one  to  “come  across  with  the  goods." 


Milk  War  is  Over 

EARLY  Saturday  morning ,  after  a  night's  confer¬ 
ence,  Commissioner  Dillon  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  reached  an  agreement  with 
all  the  big  dealers  for  the  sale  of  milk  for  six 
months  at  League  prices.  Borders  teas  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  hut  they  acre  pled  the  terms 
and  came  in  during  the  day.  The  prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive  measures  taken  with  Mr.  Bril!  showed  the 
big  dealers  that  no  compromise  would  he  accepted, 
and  the  conference  was  easily  arranged.  The  result 
is  the  first  complete  victory  for  dairymen  of  this 
section;  and  it  has  created  an  asset  of  priceless 
value  to  tin  dairy  interests  of  the  State  and  elsr- 
wlo  re.  Dealers  wilt  now  co-operate  with  producers, 
and  the  whole  industry  will  he  placed  on  a  sound 
basis. 


hllfr’l  l-CTtrm  lh<‘  point— just  what  our  111  viiuiwui*  or  excusing,  Close  up 

It  W  f  II  \  |  J!  K  farmers  need,  as  we  all  the  ranks  and  march  on.  Commissioner  Dillon  and 

it  L  LL  V  I  found  in  the'  great  milk  ,3ie  LeaSue'H  executive  committee  know  what  to  do 

light.  Those  North  Dako-  aud  *vou  may  fully  trust  thera  to  do  ifc  ri^ht 

ta  farmers  are  going  at  * 

their  business  just  as  they  \  A /E  a3ready  have  letters  from  most  of  the  can- 
t  -would  clear  and  plant  a  ^  *  didates  for  the  Legislature  in  the  rural  coun¬ 
piece  of  land  with  some  of  the  old  stumps  left  and  ties  of  New  York.  The  great  majority  of  them  favor 

brush  growing  between.  It  is  the  old  tight  against  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department,  and  will,  if 
the  useless  middleman  (not  the  needed  merchant  or  elected,  give  it  support.  This  sentiment  is  particu- 
handler)  and  the  curse  of  the  35-cent  dollar.  Those  larly  strong  through  Southern,  Central  and  North- 
l'anners  need  a  State-owned  terminal  and  a  State-  era  New  York,  where  the  dairy  interests  are  located, 
controlled  system  of  grading.  We  in  New  York  need  A  few  candidates  are  non-committal,  and  a  few 
a  State -owlied  terminal  market  in  this  city  with  bodge  by  declining  to  answer.  They  may  come  yet. 
State  protection  to  shippers  in  grading  and  selling.  The  point  is  that  the  great,  majority  of  them  recog- 
Our  need  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Dakota  farmers,  nize  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  demand  for 
Wo  have  other  needs  too,  hut  it  is  too  late  to  or-  marketing  reform.  The  shortest  letter  we  have  is 
ganize  any  full  campaign  for  them  this  year.  We  from  Win.  II.  llill,  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in 
can,  however,  make  a  start  by  bringing  the  Foods  Broome  County.  He  says: 
and  Markets  Department  up  as  a  clear  and  definite  ^  favor  it.  Dill. 

issue.  Such  a  terminal  market  as  we  need  would,  Three  good  Saxon  words  are  W'orth  a  5,000  word 
of  necessity,  be  a  part  of  that  Department  We  oration.  The  most  significant  letter  is  from  Senator 
can  then  this  year  start  the  campaign  by  refusing  Morris  S.  Hallhlay  of  the  41st  Senate  District, 
to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  is  against  the  De-  Tompkins  and  Schuyler,  Tioga  and  Chemung  Coun¬ 
part  uient.  This  is  the  beginning  of  such  a  cam-  ties: 

paign  as  they  have  started  in  Dakota.  Let  us  adopt  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  economic  value  of  tbe 
.  tpvjt  aiini-t  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  As  a  member  of 

thm  motto.  Well  Stick!  the  Wicks  Investigating  Committee.  I  have  had  many 

*  opportunities,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  judge 

both  the  value  of  the  work  the  Department  is  doing 
Thf*  \^/av  (~)iit  for  O h i rvm on  and  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  toward  it.  I  stand 

me  vvdy  wui  lur  L^curymen  ready  to  help  the  Department  in  every  legitimate  way, 

THIS  milk  war  has  made  one  thing  perfectly  anb  will  do  so,  if  elected.  morris  s.  halliday. 

clear.  The  great  profit  in  the  sale  of  whole  That  is  significant  because  Senator  Halliday  as  a 
milk  comes  in  assembling,  pasteurizing  and  grading,  member  of  the  Wicks  Committee  has  been  able  to  get 
Where  a  buyer  has  absolute  control  of  weighing,  right  into  the  very  heart  of  farm  sentiment. 

testing  and  price-making  he  has  a  clearer  monopoly  - 

than  any  other  handler  of  food  products  enjoys.  Brevities 

You  cannot  conceive  of  anything  closer  to  a  “sure  “Deep-Seated  prejudice”  is  often  found  in  a  soft- 
tiling.  ’  Just  as  long  as  this  monopoly  stays  in  the  cushioned  chair! 

hands  ol  the  dealers  and  distributors  the  relations  Many  Eastern  farmers  are  planning  to  substitute 
between  them  and  the  producers  will  be  those  of  Soy  beans  for  oats. 

master  aud  slave.  It  is  exactly  like  handling  fruit  Why  not  let  hogs  husk  their  own  corn?  The  liens 

V  dealer  will  buy  the  bulk  fruit  in  tin  orchard  at  a  ca  K,,f  l^mler  Northern  potato  seed-better 

low  figure.  Then  he  will  sort  and  grade  it  and  make  make  sure  of  it  early  this  year. 

fill*  more  through  doing  that  work  than  the  grower  Buckwheat  as  an  orchard  cover  crop  is  good  where 

did  after  all  the  expense  and  lisle  of  his  produc-  -v"u  bo  not  care  for  Spring  growth, 
tion.  The  Pacific  Coast  apple  growers  saw  this  sit-  Some  men  think  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  procession 
nation  and  worked  away  from  it.  They  do  their  because  th,*y  arc*. ,l,  iving  tbe  hmv^ ! 

own  grading,  sorting  and  packing.  If  they  did  not  North  Dakota  sends  out  a  package  library  from  the 
,  ■  , ,  ...  ...  agricultural  college.  The  packages  are  loaned  for  21 

do  so  they  would  soon  be  driven  out  of  business,  days. 

L>  lining  thomseh es  the  wuik  which  Eastern  grow-  Whkx  potatoes  arc  piled  up  in  the  cellar  a  line  of 
ers  have  been  paying  the  dealers  to  do  for  them  crates  built  up  through  the  pile  will  give  ventilation 
these  Western  fruit  growers  prosper.  and  bry  them  out. 

Nmv- the  way  out  for  the  milk  dairymen  is  along  Experiments  in  ,T\’Vst‘'mi  eoUU!''y  “eIio®lM  agPoar  to 
..  .....  show  that  when  children  have  hot  lunches  they  get 

the  same  line.  1  hey  arc  now  paying  the  dealers  ex-  along  faster  than  when  on  cold  victuals.  Cooking  the 

travagant  prices  for  preparing  their  raw  milk  for  lunch  is  part  of  ilu*  school  work. 

retail  use.  It  is  just  like  the  farmer  who  sells  500  The  latest  advice  about  making  a  stack  of  corn  fod- 

barrels  of  apples  at  $1.50  in  the  orchard.  The  bnv-  der  is  ,to  *,ut  bown  a  layer  of  corn  bundles,  then  a 

layer  of  straw  and  so  on  up.  The  dry  straw'  will  take 
er  sorts  and  packs  so  as  to  sell  at  $.*’.50  and  $1.  Ts  c,p  enough  mnisturi  to  prevent  molding. 


FOUR  years  ago  the  Hope  Farm  Man  published 
his  little  book  “The  Child.”  One  of  the  char¬ 
acters  thus  expressed  a  thought  which  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  all  serious  farmers: 

“You  and  I.  Hiram,  can  remember  when  tbe  hills 
were  full  of  little  factories,  and  little  shops  at  every 
water  power.  They  have  all  been  taken  away,  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  great  manufacturers.  In  like  manner 
will  come  the  tendency  for  great  corporations  aud  for 
the  great  railroad  companies  to  take  up  land  and 
produce  food  on  a  large  and  cold-blooded  plan.  By 
cold-blooded  I  mean  that  fanning  will  he  done  by  such 
people  with  as  little  regard  for  sentiment  and  home 
feeling,  as  cloth  is  now  produced  in  our  great  factories. 
The  only  way  tliut  1  see  for  our  farmers  to  stand  up 
against  this  in  the  future  is  for  them  to  form  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  they  can  work  together  and  still  preserve 
their  manhood  and  individual  character.  I  need  not  tell 
you  what  it  will  mean  for  the  children  now  growing  up 
on  the  farms,  should  the  time  come  when  by  means  of 
the  lower  classes  of  foreign  labor  the  railroads  aud  great 
corporations  are  able  to  produce  the  food  which  our 
cities  will  call  for.” 

This  same  thing  came  up  during  the  fight  over 
milk  prices.  It  became  dear  that  unless  the  pro¬ 
ducers  were  paid  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  many  farmers  would  he  driven  out  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  They  represented  the  small  freeholders  or 
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Inside  History  of  the  Milk  Battle 

A  True  Statement  of  Conditions 

A  STRIKING  INCIDENT. — At  the  official  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
called  by  the  vice-president,  and  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  October  12,  the  following  preamble  and  re¬ 
solutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

WHEREAS,  The  Board  of  Directors  has  heretofore 
authorized,  empowered  and  directed  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  undertake  the  adjustment  of  any  and  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  producers  and  the  distributors  of 
milk  and  to  Conduct  exclusively  all  negotiations  relat¬ 
ing  thereto;  and 

WHEREAS.  Jacob  S.  Brill,  the  president  of  the 
T  cague,  has  interfered  with  the  actions  of  said  commit¬ 
tee  and  placed  obstacles  in  its  way;  openly  opposing 
it  in  its  negotiations  with  said  distributors;  conducting 
negotiations  himself  in  secret  with  said  distributors, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  said  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  and  attempting  to  make  with  said  distributors 
terms  and  agreements  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
League  and  in  violation  of  its  instructions;  and 

WHEREAS,  said  Jacob  S.  Brill  by  thus  arrogating 
to  himself  the  powers  of  said  executive  committee  has 
defeated  in  whole  or  in  part  the  objects  of  the  League; 
now  therefore  be  it. 

RESOLVED,  That  said  Jacob  S.  Brill  be  and  he 
hereby  is  requested  l«>  resign  forthwith  from  the  pres¬ 
idency  and  directorship  of  this  League,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  until  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Board  of  Directors  all  of  the*  powers  and  duties  of  the 
president  of  the  League  shall  be  exercised  and  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  R.  I).  Cooper,  a  director  of  the  League, 
instead  of  by  said  Brill;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  until  further  action  of  this  board 
said  Brill  is  prohibited  from  exercising  any  of  the 
powers  of  president  or  director  of  this  League,  from  rep¬ 
resenting  said  League  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  from 
conducting  negotiations  of  any  kind  or  character  and 
from  incurring  any  expense  or  entering  into  any  ob¬ 
ligations  in  bebalf  of  this  League  fund  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  until  said  next  meeting  of  this 
board  said  executive  committee  shall  have  all  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

DIFFERENCES  INVOLVED— Mr.  Brill’s  activity 
in  the  League  began  during  the.  last  Summer  locally  in 
Dutchess  County.  lie  attended  the  Middletown  meet¬ 
ing  in  August  and  was  quite  active  in  opposition  to 
John  Y.  GerOW,  who  had  been  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  up  to  the  time  he  resigned.  At  that  meeting 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hartshorn  was  elected  president,  but  de¬ 
clined,  and  Mr.  Brill  became  a  candidate  for  the  place 
at  the  Albany  meeting.  No  one  else  was  seeking  the 
place  and  probably  85%  of  the  directors  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Brill,  and  as  no  candidate  opposed 
him  he  was  elected.  Mr.  Brill's  first  announcement 
was  that  he  would  demand  a  salary  and  placed  the 
value  of  his  sen  ices  at  $100  a  month  and  expenses  for 
three  months,  his  term  expiring  in  that  time.  At  the 
next  meeting  he  made  a  claim  that  the  arrangement 
was  to  pay  him  $3(Hl  a  month,  but  this  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  executive  committee. 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS. — Mr.  Brill  seemed 
to  have  differences  with  the  executive  committee  from 
the  start.  At  the  iirst  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie  the 
resignation  of  the  executive  committee  was  tendered 
him  but  the  differences  were  patched  up.  He  opened 
an  office  in  Poughkeepsie  and  another  in  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  and  the  committee  felt 
that  his  expenses  were  altogether  too  high  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  being  rendered.  These  differences;  however,  were 
trifling.  The  real  trouble  came  from  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Brill  in  reference  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  milk  with  the  city  distributors.  From  the  first 
he  took  the  side  of  the  dealers  rather  than  that  of  Air. 
Dillon  and  the  executive  committee.  When  the  sale  of 
Ihe  milk  to  12  independent  dealers  was  negotiated  on 
October  8,  Air.  Brill  became  the  open  advocate  of  the 
dealers.  He  wanted  to  bind  the  farmers  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus,  and  besides,  to  submit  the  question  of 
price  for  January,  February  and  March  to  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee  composed  of  11  members.  Without.  Con¬ 
sulting  anyone  else,  he  fixed  up  the  appointment  of 
that  committee  with  the  dealers,  and  only  three  of  the 
11  members  could  he  safely  counted  on  to  represent  the 
milk  producers,  and  he  held  out  for .  these  provisions 
after  the  dealers  themselves  hud  expressed  themselves 
as  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  the  terms  proposed  by 
Commissioner  Dillon  on  behalf  of  the  League.  When 
the  verbal  agreement  Was  finally  made  Air.  Brill  pro¬ 
posed  that  be  would  send  out  telegrams  at  once  for  the 
shipment  of  the  milk.  Air.  Dillon  and  the  executive 
committee  insisted  that  no  milk  be  released  until  a 
written  contract  was  signed  by  the  dealers.  When  the 
papers  were  being  prepared  difficulties  arose,  and  if  the 
milk  had  been  shipped  it  is  doubtful  if  the  contract 
would  then  have  been  closed. 

INCREASING  FRICTION.— Air.  Brill  did  not  con¬ 
sult  with  the  executive  committee  or  Commissioner 
Dillon  to  any  extent  at  any  time,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  agreement  that  he  alleges  to  have  made  with  the 
“Big  Four”  distributors  on  October  11.  The  details 
ot  that  negotiation  are  involved  in  mystery.  It  is  only 
known  that  Air.  Brill  had  associated  with  a  Air.  Jen¬ 
nings,  who  was  formerly  in  the  milk  business,  and  al¬ 
ways  appeared  for  the  milk  combination  at  the  public 
hearings;  also  with  a  Air.  Warren  Smith,  associated 
with  the  Milk  Reporter,  who  lias  always  opposed  the 
interests  of  the  producers  and  supported  the  dealers. 
He  was  also  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Paul  Brady  of 
the  big  Westinghou.se  Corporation,  who  owns  a  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  and  with  Mark  E.  Dubois  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Courier,  who  appeared  as  lrs  spokesman. 

MR.  BRILL’S  ACTIVITIES.— On  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  Air.  Brill  gave  out  a  statement  that  Borden,  Shef¬ 
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field  Farms,  AIcDermott.  Stevens  and  other  dealers  had 
signed  up  to  pay  the  League  prices.  Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  inquired  of  these  firms,  and  were  told  that  some 
of  them  had  agreed  on  terms  with  Air.  Brill  but  had 
signed  nothing.  ATr.  Brill  in  the  meantime  went  as  he 
expressed  in  newspaper  interviews,  “over  the  heads  of 
Commissioner  Dillon  and  the  executive  committee  in 
making  an  agreement  with  the  dealers,”  and  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  country  directing  that  all  milk  should  be 
delivered  to  dealers  and  alleging  that  he  had  contracted 
for  the  milk  on  satisfactory  terms.  This  act  inn  having 
Come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  telegrams  were 
sent  by  the  committee  directing  that  the  milk  ho  held 
until  advised  by  Chairman  Cooper.  These  conflicting 
telegrams,  of  course,  caused  confusion  but  the  prompt 
action  by  the  committee  probably  saved  the  League 
from  immediate  disaster. 

ARRA XGEAIENTS  PROPOSED.— On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  no  two  of  the  parties  to  the  alleged  agree¬ 
ment  seemed  to  agree  as  to  what  it  was.  The  Borden 
Company  announced  their  understanding  of  it:  in  the 
published  advertisements  in  the  city  papers.  There 
was  nothing  in  it,  however,  to  indicate  any  recognition 
of  the  League  or  of  Mr.  Brill,  and  in  tin*  afternoon  of 
the  day  previous  they  denied  having  made  any  such 
agreement.  If  this  announcement  did  contain  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Air.  Krill’s  alleged  agreement,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  he  a  humiliation  to  the  members  of  the  League. 
It  proposed  to  pay  the  League  price  for  November  and 
December  only,  and  provided  that  the  price  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March  should  he  fixed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine,  only  two  of  which  would  represent  the 
producer,  and  it  further  provided  that  any  surplus 
of  milk  over  and  avove  the  sales  tit  families  in  New 
York,  should  bo  manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese, 
and  paid  for  at  butter  and  cheese  prices.  These  pro¬ 
visions  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  milk- 
producing  farmers  of  the  .State,  and  are  practically  the 
provisions  that  AD.  Brill  and  his  associates  demanded 
in  the  contract  with  the  small  dealers  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  Neither  of  them  was  included  in  the  contract  and 
never  could  be  by  any  efficient  agency  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  interests. 

THE  LEAGUE  CONTRACT.— The  League  contract 
with  more  than  130  dealers  is  for  six  months,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  an  impartial  committee,  represent¬ 
ing  both  sides,  should  find  that  the  League  prices  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  cost  of  production  with  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
the  League  would  revise  the  prices  for  these  months  to 
correspond  with  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  This  leaves  a  straight  six  months’  contract 
with  a  possible  revision  of  three  mouths’  prices,  and  if 
the  committee  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  the  con¬ 
tract  would  be  binding.  In  the  Brill  proposal  the 
agreement  at  best  is  for  three  months  and  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  neglected  or  refused  to  act  the  producers  would 
be  at  the  merey  of  the  dealers  as  in  the  past.  But  the 
producers  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 

committee.  That  was  all  fixed  by  Air.  Brill  and  the 

dealers.  It  was  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

One  member  by  the  Governor. 

<  >m:  member  by  the  Mayor. 

One  member  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

One  member  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ro¬ 
chester. 

One  member  of  the  Merchants’  Association. 

Two  members  by  tin*  dealers. 

Two  members  by  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

CITY  INTERESTS  CONSIDERED.— Everyone  of 
these  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  represents  city 
interests.  It  is  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Mayor  would  be  to  appoint  strong  men 
for  the  committee,  but  they  are  both  city  men  and 
certainly  the  Alayor’s  interests  run  entirely  with  the 
city  situation,  and  even  with  the  best  Intentions  there 
would  be  a  strong  possibility  of  the  appointment  of 
men  with  city  interests,  so  that  the  producers  would 
bo  sure  of  only  two  of  the  nine.  In  the  League  contract 
a  committee  of  five  is  provided ;  two  selected  by  the 
farmers,  two  selected  by  the  dealers,  and  these  four  to 
select  a  fifth.  Aside  from  being  all  one-sided  the  pro¬ 
posed  Brill  committee  is  unwieldy  and  the  League  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  better  size.  When  Commissioner  Dillon 
proposed  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  this  form 
of  committee  the  dealers  admitted  its  fairness,  and  it 
was  only  Mr.  Brill  and  Mr.  Brady  who  opposed  it. 

THE  SURPLUS  PROPOSITION— In  the  whole 
history  of  the  milk  business  nothing  as  foreign  to  the 
producers’  interest  has  ever  been  proposed  as  the  Brill 
surplus  proposition.  In  it  the  farmer  is  Certainly 
doubly-crossed.  First  a  city  committee  is  to  set  the 
price  of  milk  for  the  farmer  on  what  it  chooses  to  call 
the  cost  of  production.  If  a  surplus  of  milk  is  made 
at  times  with  the  same  equipment,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  production  will  lie  lessened  and  the  price  will  be 
reduced.  The  dealer  may  .then  by  charging  the  high 
price  to  consumers  reduce  the  consumption,  making  an 
extra  profit  by  the  increase,  and  turn  the  surplus  over 
to  the  producer  to  he  manufactured  into  butter  and 
cheese,  and  the  farmer  must  accept  a  still  lower  price 
for  this  surplus  milk.  In  all  the  arrogant  practices 
of  the  “milk  exchange”  element  no  dealer  ever  had  the 
courage  or  the  impudence  to  make  such  a  proposition  as 
this.  That  it  should  be  proposed  and  insisted  upon  by 
the  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League  is  beyond  com¬ 
prehension.  Every  man  must  decide  for  himself  what 
the  motive  of  Air.  Brill  could  have  beeu  in  proposing 
such  an  agreement,  and  iu  rushing  past  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  producers  to  order  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  before  any  definite  agreement  was  signed  or 
even  mutually  understood.  That  it  is  in  the  interests 
ot  the  dealers  in  opposition  to  the  producer  no  man 
can  doubt.  All*.  Dillon  and  the  execut’ve  committee  are 
quoted  in  the  city  press  as  saying  that  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  Wall  Street  to  induce  them  to  sign 
such  a  contract  on  behalf  of  producers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  tie*  influences  behind  Air.  Brill.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Thompson  acted  with  commendable  diligence  in 
calling  the  meeting,  and  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
board  testified  to  the  determination  of  milk-producing 
farmers  to  brook  no  trifling  with  their  interests  in  their 
milk  contest. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS. — Nearby  eggs  in  light  supply,  best  white 
In  nuery  advanced  to  58c  on  Wednesday;  best  hennery 
brown  from  48c  to  5(>c;  mixed  brown  and  whites  45c 
to  50c.  Many  of  the  eggs  coining  are  held  too  long  in 
damn  cellars  and  are  musty  and  poor,  selling  from  31c 
to  37e. 


BUTTER. — Best  Western  creamery  35  %c,  which  is 
1’jC  lower  than  last  week.  Fancy  Eastern  dairy  in 
tubs  brought  32c  to  33c ;  mixed  packages  28c  to  31c. 

CHEESE. — -Market  advanced  to  21%e  on  finest 
Stab*  brands;  common  to  good,  10c  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Western  dressed  poultry 
scarce,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  going  into  storage. 
Dressed  fowls  22c  to  23c;  roasting  chickens  24c  to  25c; 
frying  chickens  21c  to  23c;  milk  fed  lc  to  2c  per  pound 
higher.  Fresh  broiling  turkeys  selling  35c  to  40c  for 
plump  and  best:  old  turkeys  28e  to  30c  per  pound. 
Some  contracts  have  been  made  for  Thanksgiving  tur¬ 
keys  at  28c  to  30c  per  pound  in  carload  lots  on  Texas 
stock. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Demand  good  for  heavy  West¬ 
ern  fowls  and  110  cars  offered  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  taken  by  the  Hebrew  trade  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  holiday.  Nearby  express  chickens  and 
fowls  in  liberal  supply  this  week  with  quality  gener¬ 
ally  light  and  prices  were  irregular.  Early  in  the  week 
Leghorn  fowls  sold  from  10c  to  21c;  later  10c  to  17c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Prime  to  fancy  12%e  to  14c; 
common  to  good  0%c  to  I2%c;  buttermilk  6%t*  to  7c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — In  liberal  supply  with  lim¬ 
ited  demand.  Fancy  calves  brought  20c;  common  to 
good  sold  from  lfie  to  ISe ;  market  on  all  grades  one- 
half  cent,  lower  than  last  week. 

APPLES. — In  liberal  supply  with  brisk  demand  for 
fancy  fruit.  The  market  is  overstocked  with  low  grades 
selling  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 

Alexander  $2.50  to  $3;  Fall  Pippin  $2.~5  to  $3.75; 
Greening  $1.25  to  $3.50;  Gravenstein  $2.75  to  $3.75; 
Holland  Pippin  $2.50  to  $3.30;  King  $2  to  $3.50;  Ale- 
Intosh  $3  to  $5;  Twenty  Ounce  $2  to  $3;  Wolf  River 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  Southern  York  Imperial  $2  to  $2.75. 

PEACHES. — Jerseys  in  carriers  $2  to  $3:  baskets 
50e  to  $1  ;  Western  New  York  Elhertn  in  bn.  bkts. 
$l.t2i4  to  $1.75;  Western  New  York  Crawford  in  bu. 
bkts.  ,$1.50  to  $1.75. 

GRAPES. — Wine  stock  in  trays  3c  per  pound ;  Up- 
River  Champion  in  carriers  00c  to  75c;  Delaware  00c 
to  $1 ; Niagara  75c  to  $1;  Moore’s  Early  50c  to  70c; 
Champion  and  Niagara  from  Delaware  40c  to  75c  per 
crate. 

PEARS. — Tn  moderate  supply.  Cold  storage  Bart¬ 
lett  $5  to  $7;  TTp-ltiver  Bartlett  .$4  to  $6.50;  Anjou 
$2.50  to  $4;  B.  sc  $4.50  to  $5;  Clairgeuu  $3  to  $4: 
Seckol  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Clapp’s  Favorite  .$5  to  $0;  Jer¬ 
sey  Kieffer  $1.50  to  $3 ;  Up-River  Kieffer  $2  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES- — Moderate  supply  and  active  demand. 
Long  Island  80c  per  barrel  higher  than  last  week ; 
Long  Island  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  barrel :  Alaine  Cob¬ 
blers  in  165-lb,  bacs  $3.80  to  $3.00;  Alaine  Green 
Mountain  $3.80  to  $3.05;  Jersey  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

ONIONS. — Market  unchanged  with  liberal  receipts. 
Orange  County  reds  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  bag ; 
yellow  $2  to  $3:  Jersey  white  $1.25  to  $2  per  basket; 
yellow  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  basket. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  October  11th,  1016: 


EGGS. 

32  cases  . 

5  cases  . 

7  cases  . 

0  cases  . 

13  cases  . 

5  cases  . 

17  cases  . 

2  cases  .  . 

14  cases  . . . 

2  cases  . 

13  cases  . 

4t4  cases  . 

2  cas-s  . 

12  cases  . 

3  canes  . 

14  cases  . 

26  cases  . 

014  cases  . 

H44  cases  . 

7  cases  . 

10  cases  . 

6  cases  . 

0  cases  . 

1  case  .. .. . 

014  cases  . 

5  cases  . 

3  cases  . 

7  dozen  . 


$0.58 

.57 

.56 

.55 

.54 

.53 

.52 

.51 

.50 

.40 

.48 

.47 

.46 

.45 

.44 

.43 

.42 

.41 

.40 

.38 

.37 

.36 

.35 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.31 

.25 


227  cases. 


125  lbs.  . 
53  lbs.  . 
63  lbs.  . 
47  lbs.  . 


BUTTEll. 


$0.33 

.32 

.31 

.30 


28.8  lbs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1  bag  chestnuts,  25  lbs . 

1  bag  chestnuts,  72  lbs . 

1  box  honey  (broken)  24  lbs . 

1  coop  rabbits,  45  lbs . 

POULTRY. 

23  lbs.  obi  cocks  . 

14  lbs.  old  cocks  . 

85  lbs.  duck  . 

03  lbs.  duck  . 

1  guinea  hen  . . 

234  lbs,  broilers  . . 

180  lbs.  broilers . 

37  lbs.  broilers  . 

4407  lbs.  broilers . 

083  lbs.  broilers  . 


.  .  .$0.20 
.  .  .  .074.', 

.  .  .  .00 

.  . .  .18 


$0.14 

.13 

.18 

.16 

OS 


.21% 

.21 

.20 


5850  lbs. 

283  lbs.  fowl  . 

S"S  lbsw  fowl  . 

1620  lbs*  fowl  . 

345  lbs.  fowl  . 

33  lbs.  fowl  . 

(Continued  on  page  1350.1 


.21 

.20 

.10 

.18 

•17% 
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Rose  Hill  Farm 


i  wondered  and  wondered  why  Billie 
— of  course  there  could  be  but  oho  Billie 
— came  over  to  help  father  got  ready  for 
the  husking  bee,  because  those  twins 
were  then  seventeen,  and  could  do  a  man’s 
work  each  of  them,  and  even  the  baby 
Johnnie  was  ten;  not  any  good  at  haul¬ 
ing  corn  from  the  field,  but  a  wonderful 
saver  of  steps  about  the  borne..  So  I 
wondered  at  Billie’s  presence.  I  knew  of 
course  he  would  be  there  at  the  husking. 
Pearl  was  fifteen,  and  while  we  fried 
crullers  and  made  mince  pies  for  the 
after  husking  refreshments,  she  whis¬ 
pered  to  me,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes, 
“You  must  sift  an  extra  amount  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  over  the  crullers  today, 
Doris.”  In  answer  I  gave  the  sifter  an 
extra  shake. 

Billie  stayed  to  supper  with  us,  and 
before  the  table  was  really  cleared  the 
young  people  began  to  arrive.  The  husk¬ 
ing  was  done  on  the  big  barn  floor,  the 
shocks  being  stacked  at  the  back,  one 
man  following  behind  the  buskers  and 
throwing  tin*  cornstalks  up  on  the  mow, 
so  when  the  last  ear  was  busked  the. 
floor  was  clean.  All  the  girls  in  the 
neighborhood  bad  come  along  with  their 
“men  folks,”  old  Uncle  Silo  bringing  bis 
violin  Everyone  found  a  seat  along  the 
side  of  t he  long  barn  floor  on  bench  or 
stool,  as  the  boys  brought  out  a  basket 
of  dishes,  another  the  steaming  kettle  of 
coflue,  and  the  girls,  Pearl  and  Opal,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  cheese,  sandwiches,  crullers 
and  pies.  After  that  wo  danced  till  mid¬ 
night. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Indian  Summer 
night,  and  towards  the  last  Billie  and  I 
wandered  out,  and  down  the  road,  under 
the  big  maples.  And  then  Billie  said 
things.  No,  never  mind  what,  I'm  not 
telling  a  love  story  this  time.  The  next 
day  I  told  mother,  and  asked  her  con¬ 
sent.  She  kissed  me,  but  rather  myster¬ 
iously  referred  me  to  father,  lie  was 
busy  with  the  boys  putting  the  corn  in 
the  corn  barn,  but  I  knew  I  couid  find 
him  alone  while  the  boys  went  for  corn, 
so  I  trooped  out  there.  ‘’Pa,”  I  began 
bluntly,  for  it  was  a  sort  of  scary  er¬ 
rand,  “Ma  said  I  was  to  ask  you.” 

“Ha-ha,”  said  pa.  busy  with  the  corn. 
“I  thought  she  would.”  I  gasped.  Would 
what?  It  did  not  dawn  on  me. 

“Well,  it’s — it’s — it’s  about  Billie,”  I 
blurted. 

'’Nothin’  bad  I  hope,”  said  pa,  “be¬ 
cause  Billie — be  seemed  quite  a  likely 
sort  of  a  boy,  or  will  be  when  he  gets 
grown  up.” 

“Grown!”  I  gasped,  “why  pa,  he  said 
— said — things.”  1  finished  weakly. 

“Huh,  yes.  I  notice  Billy  talks  c>  isid- 
erable,  at  least  he  did  yesterday.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  I  asked,  sparring 


more  or  less  out  of  repair,  and  some  old 
furniture  in  the  house. 

“Billie,”  I  said,  the  day  we  looked  the 
place  over,  “if  you  buy  this,  we  must  be 
married  at  holiday  time,  and  spend  the 
Winter  fixing  all  this  up.” 

Billie  bad  thought  of  that,  but  felt  he 
could  not  ask  a  bride  to  take  up  a  pro¬ 
saic  life.  lie  lmd  planned  to  “batch,” 
and  do  it  all  alone.  But  on  New  Year’s 
we  were  married  and  I  was  so  eager  to 
be  at  work  that  I  declined  the  little 
“tour”  that  be  planned  for  me. 

There  was  in  the  house  au  old  cherry 
table  with  drop  leaves,  needing  only  a 
good  hinge,  a  good  sandpapering,  and  a 
coat  of  varnish  to  make  it  shine  like 
a  cherry.  There  were  two  old  bedsteads, 
one  a  grinning  imitation  of  mahogany, 
one  a  rank  yellow  with  great  flaming 
red  roses  lavishly  painted  on.  There  was 
my  30  yards  of  new  rag  carpet,  enough 
l’or  the  sitting  room  and  the  bedroom.  I 
invested  in  a  pot  of  white  enamel,  and 
laid  it  Solidly  on  the  yellow  bedstead. 

Plenty  of  feathers  from  lmme,  and  a 
straw  tick  filled  at  the  barn,  completed  a 
bed.  We  pulled  the  old  rusty  range  in 
from  (lie  shed,  found  that  the  village 


split  up  boxes  for  wood,  and  as  all  the 
world  knows,  pine  boxes  do  not  make 
good  wood  for  cooking,  so  Billie  offered 
to  trade  hard  wood  for  boxes.  Mrs. 
.Tones  was  delighted.  .So,  too,  was  Mrs. 
Billie.  Old  Pat  trudged  along  with  n 
sled  load  of  hard  wood,  and  came  back 
with  a  sled  piled  with  boxes.  And  on 
those  loug  Winter  evenings  Billie  and  I 
worked.  Remember  we  had  all  of  pa's 
excellent  tools  to  borrow  from  freely. 
In  the  bedroom  we  had  the  “dim  future 
kist”  in  which  I  kept  my  bedding,  and 
the  high  -wooden  bedstead,  both  painted 
white.  That  was  all.  Among  the  box¬ 
es  were  two  sugar  barrels.  These  we 
transformed  into  chairs.  First  nail  the 
hoops  firmly.  Then  saw  off  Sufficient 
staves  for  a  seat  front,  at  a  height,  for 
a  low,  cosy  seat,  then  saw  two  more 
staves  at  each  side  for  (lie  arms  of  the 
chair,  just  high  enough  for  comfortable 
arms.  This  leaves  a  wide  curved  back. 
Below  the  scat  bore  a  hole  in  each  stave 
and  criss-cross  in  ropes  very  tight.  Now 
pad  the  ropes,  tack  an  old  quilt  all  over 
the  inside  of  the  barrel  above  the  ropes, 
pad  the  arms,  tacking  everything  on  firm. 
Then  make  as  pretty  a  cover  as  you 


“On  those  long  Winter  evenings  Billie  and  I  worked" 


for  time. 

“Why!”  said  pa,  squaring  his  should¬ 
ers  as  he  straightened  up  and  looked  at 
me,  “the  youngster  told  me  he  had  no¬ 
tions  of  marrying!”  Pa’s  voice  made 
the  idea  preposterous. 

“Ho,”  yelled  Pit,  “don’t  turn  so  red, 
else  the  gobblers’ll  git  ye,  of  ye  don’t 
watch  out.”  Just  then  the  boys  came 
with  a  load  of  corn,  and  I  ran  into  the 
house. 

“Pa’s  awfully  much  pleased,”  mother 
whispered  after  I  came  in,  supposing  I 
had  had  it  out  with  papa. 

“And  did  Billie  ask  him?”  I  cried. 
Mamma  nodded.  “Asked  him  yesterday.” 

Well,  that  is  all  you  care  to  know  of 
that.  I  was  nineteen,  Billie  was  tweiity- 
two,  and  had  saved  five  hundred  dollars. 
[  had  ninety-six  dollars  that  I  had 
earned  teaching  school,  three  sheep,  a 
tbree-y car-obl  cow,  a  yearling  heifer  and 
a  calf,  besides  other  “kist.”  And  for 
four  hundred  dollars  down,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  iu  yearly  payments,  he  could  buy 
Rose  Hill  Farm,  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  asked,  hut  young  Erwin  would 
not  farm,  and  preferred  to  sell  cheap. 
As  father  said,  such  a  bargain  comes 
only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  Billie  must 
not  miss  it.  A  little  hay,  some  corn 
fodder  and  much  straw  went  with  the 
place,  hordes  a  shed  full  of  old  carts, 
wagons,  sleds  and  the  like,  all  of  them 


stove  man  could  put  iu  fire  brick,  and  a 
holt  or  two,  and  much  blackening  furn¬ 
ished  up  a  stove  that  did  good  service  and 
baked  splendidly  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Between  the  home  woodshed  chamber, 
and  tbe  attic  at  the  new  place,  we 
brought  out  chairs,  lame,  halt  and  blind, 
all  of  which  we  patched  and  propped,  till 
we  had  chairs  enough  to  serve,  and  every 
one  I  painted  a  soft  clear  green.  My 
grandma  had  a  set  of  green  chairs  and  I 
always  loved  them.  Some  I  had  to  cov¬ 
er  with  cretonne,  so  patched  up  were 
they,  particularly  two  rockers. 

A  twenty-year-old  mare  had  been  left 
with  the  place.  No  one  would  buy  her, 
so  she  was  ours.  With  old  Cleopatra, 
Pat  for  short,  Billie  drew  wood  to  the 
village  and  thereby  bad  cash  to  pay  for 
food.  The  cow  furnished  a  little  milk, 
and  with  much  coaxing,  the  dozen  liens 
that  mother  gave  me  kept  us  in  eggs. 
Billie  got  out  wood  enough  to  last  us  a 
year  during  the  Winter,  but  on  stormy 
days  he  was  able  to  stay  at  home  and 
mend  everything  from  chairs  to  carts, 
and  the  broken  harrow. 

Ami  uoav  comes  the  part  of  the  story 
for  which  all  this  has  been  written.  The 
house  was  a  comfortable  size,  but  furni¬ 
ture?*  was  sadly  lacking.  There  were 
closets  and  cupboards,  but  that  left  the 
rooms  still  bare.  So  we  planned  it  to¬ 
gether.  .Tones,  the  village  storekeeper. 


choose.  I  made  a*  pale  pink  cover  from 
the  back  breadths  of  a  worn-out  print 
dress.  That  was  for  our  room.  The 
other  barrel  chair  I  covered  with  green 
to  match  the  bedstead  that  I  had  painted 
that  color  for  our  “spare  room.” 

I  covered  another  small  box  with  pink 
for  a  shoe  box,  and  padded  the  top.  It 
was  a  useful  little  seat.  Still  I  longed 
for  a  dresser,  and  Billie  evolved  one. 
Just  a  big  box,  the  right  size  and  height, 
open  iu  front,  and  with  a  shelf  inside. 
The  old  mirror  with  tbe  cracked  corner 
iu  the  home  woodshed  chamber  got  a 
spray  of  pink  roses,  iu  oil  paints,  over  tlie 
crack,  and  was  hung  above  the  “dresser,” 
which  I  bad  covered,  first  with  a  tightly 
tacked  old  sheet  from  mu’s,  a  raggedy 
old  sheet,  and  over  this  was  ruffled  and 
flounced  tliree-ceut-a-yard  cheesecloth. 
A  wooded  peg  above  tlie  mirror  caught  a 
length  of  the  cheesecloth,  ruffl'd,  that 
reached  to  the  dresser  top.  Two  or  three 
bows  made  from  hits  of  pink  ribbons, 
finished  the  daintiest  little  dresser.  A 
white  pincushion,  and  a  f'-w  little  gifts 
dressed  it  completely. 

For  tbe  spare  bedroom  we  made  a  sim¬ 
ilar  dresser,  but  there  was  no  green 
cheesecloth  at  three  cents.  Now,  if  I 
had  not  been  counting  pennies  1  would 
have  bought  madras  at  -0  cents,  but  at 
mamma’s  I  found  just  the  remnants 
of  ii  package  of  green  dye,  little  save  the 


euvolope,  but  T  tried  it.  Out  of  the  dye 
came  my  cheesecloth,  a  pale  pea  green, 
like  tbe  very  breath  of  Spring.  In  the 
room  we  must  have  a  washstand  also. 
As  we  looked  about  for  a  box,  I  saw 
that  we  could  make  shelves  across  the 
corner.  This  room  had  a  chair  rail, 
at  just  a  good  height  for  the  top.  So 
we  sawed  and  cleated  a  wide  shelf  to 
fit  the  corner,  rounded  at  tbe  front.  A 
smaller  shelf  below  we  fastened  to  the 
tup  of  the  baseboard,  this  for  tlie  pitcher. 
Above  the  basin,  well  above,  we  fash¬ 
ioned  a  third  shelf,  just  large  enough 
for  the  soap  box,  painted  all  green,  and 
then  with  more  green  cheesecloth  I 
pleated  flounces  on  the  front  of  each,  con¬ 
cealing  the  tacks  by  a  bit  of  narrow 
green  ribbon.  Stall  I  longed  for  a  car¬ 
pet,  but  lo !  there  was  none.  When  I 
climbed  up  to  put  paper  on  the  closet 
shelf  I  found  a  half  dozen  remnants  of 
wall  paper,  big  light  green  ferns,  on  a 
dark  green  background.  I  remembered 
that  I  hud  seen  floors  papered,  and  I 
measured  the  paper.  There  would  be 
plenty,  and  the  short  pieces  could  go  un¬ 
der  the  bed.  The  next,  stormy  day  Billie 
and  I  laid  it.  We  made  a  paste  iu  which 
we  put  thin  glue  water,  brushed  the 
floor,  then  a  length  of  paper,  then  spread 
if.  We  had  no  brush,  so  I  put  on  the 
paste  with  a  rag  over  my  hand  like  a 
mitten.  Oh,  but  it  was  a  job,  but  what 
fun  wo  had  over  it.  There  had  to  be  a 
little  outlay  for  varnish,  and  then  our 
floor  was  done.  I  couldn’t  have  believed 
it  could  be  so  pretty.  It  was  almost  like 
being  iu  the  Woods.  To  make  it  com¬ 
plete  Billie  brought  me  a  load  of  bran 
sacks  that  his  father  had  thrown  aside. 
These  make  pretty  rugs,  though  not  as 
long-lived  as  one  could  wish.  To  make 
them,  one  sews  bags  for  a  foundation  of 
the  desired  size.  I  had  one  for  the  front 
of  tbe  bed  three  feet  by  six,  another  for 
tin1  dresser  three  feet  by  four  and  a  half 
— the  usual  yard,  by  a  yard  and  a  half 
size — and  in  front  of  the  washstand  I 
•measured  one  a  yard  wide  by  just  the 
length  that  crossed  the  corner.  Now,  to 
make  the  rugs,  get  on  the  old  dress  that 
you  war  to  pick  geese  iu,  and  tie  a  dust 
cap  tight  over  your  hair,  as  the  lint 
flies.  Then  cut  your  sacking — which 
must  be  scrupulously  clean — across  the 
li'Km.  Don't  forget  that,  because  the 
warp  is  finer,  and  does  not  fringe  up  as 
well.  Cut  the  strips  all  one  width,  be¬ 
tween  two  threads,  cut  straight,  you 
know,  any  width  you  wish.  The  wider 
the  strips  the  deeper  and  softer  the  vug, 
but  four  inches  is  a  good  width.  Now 
ravel  out  both  edges,  in  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter,  leaving  a  few  threads.  When  you 
have  sufficient  strips  double  the  strip, 
and  begin  sewing  onto  the  foundation, 
at  the  outside  edge.  Go  round  and 
round,  one  layer  sewed  on  so  as  to 
overlap  the  otln-r  layer,  just  as  shingles 
are  put  on.  If  the  strips  are  sewed  close 
together,  when  tbe  center  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  reached,  the  rug  is  done,  then 
lift  it  by  the  four  corners  and  shake  it 
face  down.  This  makes  the  fringed 
edges  fluff  up  beautifully.  I  think  these 
the  prettiest  homemade  rugs  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Their  only  fault  is  lack  of 
durability.  For  our  bedroom  I  left  them 
in  the  natural  linen  color.  For  the  guest 
chamber  I  had  to  go  down  into  our  bank 
for  the  wherewithal  to  get  a  10  cent 
package  of  green  dye.  Before  the  sack¬ 
ing  so  much  as  saw  the  dye  kettle,  I 
had  used  it  to  dye  one  of  Pearl's  out¬ 
grown  dresses  for  Opul.  “It  is  just  as 
good  as  brand  new,  now  that  it  is  n  dif¬ 
ferent  color,”  Opal  said.  Then  into  the 
dye  went  my  fringed  coffee  sacking,  and 
remained  all  night,  as  the  dye  was  weak. 
I  made  the  three  rugs  for  the  spore  room, 
and  they  were  just  a  shade  paler  than  the 
ferns  iu  the  paper  carpet. 

No  millionaire’s  bride  was  over  half 
so  proud  and  happy  over  a  bridal  diamond 
tiara,  or  rope  of  pearls,  as  I  with  my 
green  guest  room.  Still  the  woodwork 
was  a  faded  white.  “Wait  till  next  Win¬ 
ter?”  Billie  said,  “and  I’ll  paint  all  the 
(Continued  on  page  1349) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Evening  at  the  Farm 

Over  the  hill  the  fnrrn-bo.v  goes. 

II is  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land, 

A  giant  staff  in  a  giant  hand; 

In  the  poplar  tree,  above  tin-  spring. 

The  katydid  begins  to  sing; 

The  early  dews  are  falling;— 

Into  the  stone-heap  darts  the  mink; 

The  swallows  skim  the  river's  brink  ; 

And  home  to  the  woodland  fly  the  crows. 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm-hoy  goes, 
Cheerily  calling. 

“Co’,  boss!  co\  boss  1  co' !  eo’l  oo’!” 
Farther,  farther,  over  tin1  hill, 

Faintly  calling,  calling  still. 

“Co’,  boss!  co’,  boss!  co' !  co' !” 

Into  the  yard  the  fanner  goes. 

With  grateful  heart  at  the  close  of  day: 
Harness  and  chain  are  hung  away; 

In  the  wagon-shed  stand  yoke  and  plow, 
The  straw’s  in  the  stack,  the  hay  in  the 
mow, 

The.  cooling  dews  are.  falling;  — 

The  friendly  sheep  his  welcome  bleat. 
The  pigs  come  grunting  t<>  his  feet. 

And  the  whinnying  man*  her  master 
knows, 

When  into  the  yard  tin*  farmer  goes. 

His  cattle  calling, — 

“Co’,  boss!  co’,  boss!  co' !  co* !  co’ !” 
While  still  the  cow-boy,  far  away, 

Goes  seeking  those  that  have  gone 
astray _ 

“Co’,  boss  !  co\  boss !  co’ !  co’ !” 


Now  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes. 

The  cattle  come  crowding  through  the 
gate. 

Lowing,  pushing,  little  and  great : 

About  the  trough,  by  the  farmyard  pump, 
The  froFcsome  yearlings  frisk  and  jump, 
While  the  pleasant  dews  are  falling; — • 
The  new  milch  heifer  is  quick  and  shy, 
Hut  the  old  cow  waits  with  tranquil  eye. 
And  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail 
flows, 

When  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes. 
Soothingly  calling. 

“Co’,  boss  1  co’,  boss!  eo’ !  co’ !  co’ !’’ 
The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool, 
And  sits  nod  milks  in  the  twilight  cool. 
Saying  “So!  so,  boss!  so!  so!” 


To  supper  at  last  the  farmer  goes. 

The  apples  are  pared,  the  paper  read, 
The  stories  are  told,  then  all  to  bed. 
Without,  the  crickets’  ceaseless  song 
Makes  shrill  the  silence  all  night  long; 

The  heavy  dews  are  falling. 

The  housewife’s  hand  has  turned  the  lock ; 
Drowsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock : 

The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose, 

But  still  in  sleep  the  farm-boy  goes 
Binging,  calling, — 

“Co’,  boss!  co',  boss!  co’ !  co’ !  co’ !” 
And  oft  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams. 
Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing 
streams, 

Murmuring  “So,  boss!  so!” 

—.1.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Tn  Western  Canada  women  have  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  will  vote  this  year 
for  the  first  time  on  a  temperance  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  nine  out  of  10  of 
them  will  vote  for  prohibition.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  women  are  to  cast  their  first 
vote  in  a  military  referendum.  The  qiies- 
tion  submitted  to  (he  people  is  whether 
military  service  shall  be  made  compul¬ 
sory,  so  that  the  men  of  certain  ages  must 
go  to  the  war  in  Europe  if  called  on.  It 
is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  Australian 
women  are  likely  to  vote  in  favor  » *f  such 
a  law! 

A  FEW  months  ago  one  of  our  readers 
sent  us  a  note  on  an  important  question 
which  interests  most  farm  families.  It 
was  a  somewhat  personal  matter,  so  we 
printed  it  as  a  fact  without  giving  the. 
name.  A  little  later  this  man  went  on  ,a 
trip  and  met  some  friends.  They  fell  to 
diseussing  this  particular  question,  and 
our  friend  gave  his  views.  “That  is  just 
what  THE  Rural  says,”  they  told  him, 
and  brought  out  a  copy  of  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  his  note!  Thus  lie  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  own  argument.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  people  rely  upon  wlnit  they 
see  in  Thu  R.  N.-Y.  All  we  ask  i*  that 
they  will  separate  this  matter  fairly. 
Remember  that  some  of  these  statements 
represent  opinions  only  and  are  printed 
to  draw  out  discussion  and  thought.  Wo 
try  to  make  this  clear  when  such  things 
are  printed. 

# 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  these  days  of  almost  unlimited 
advertising,  the  church  with  free  seats 
and  free  horse  sheds,  and  some  trees 
under  which  an  automobile  can  stand  in 
the  shade,  is  one  which  attracts  a  larger 
audience.  ii. 

Advertising  to  attract  attention  to  the 
church  is  legitimate  and  sensible.  When¬ 
ever  the  stranger  sees  a  neat  church  with 
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well-kept  grounds  and  sheds  and  shade 
trees,  he  thinks  at  once  that  here  is  a 
good  community  with  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  When  you  drive  through  a  village 
where  the  church  is  well  kept  and  neatly 
situated,  you  always  remember  that  town 
pleasantly.  Whenever  the  people  com¬ 
bine  and  give  out,  of  their  earnings  and 
savings  to  erect  and  equip  a  beautiful 
church  building  it  is  all  accepted  as  an 
offering  to  the  best  there  is  in  theni~and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  country 
church. 

❖ 

Housewives  in  New  York  have  just 
won  iu  their  battle  against  paying  meat 
prices  for  wrapping  paper  and  twine. 
Butchers  have  been  wrapping  the  meat, 
using  heavy  paper  and  twine,  and  then 
weighing  the  wrapped  package.  It  seems 
like  a  small  thing,  but  during  tin*  year 
New  York  housekeepers  were  paying  a 
total  of  $1,000,000  for  these  wrappings. 
It  shows  how  a  combination  of  little 
things  may  count  up.  Fader  the  New  York 
law  goods  must  he  sold  at  net  weight,  and 
the  butchers  and  grocers  must  live  up 
to  it. 

♦ 

A  recent  number  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  refers  to  women  who  have  taken 


Hundreds  of  women  have  come  forward 
this  season  for  work  on  the  land,  and  it  is 
mt  too  much  to  say  that  if  their  help  had 
not  been  forthcoming  the  difficulties  of 
f : rm el's  would  have  been  greater  than 
they  are.  The  women  have  shown  will¬ 
ingness  and  grit,  hut  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  have  worked  under  the  most 
pleasant  conditions,  and  the  Winter  is 
before  us,  tin*  time  of  dark  mornings,  bad 
weather,  muddy  yards,  and  general  dis¬ 
comfort  about  a  farm.  Will  the  women 
be  equal  to  the  emergency V  We  have 
been  told  in  plain  words  that  more  men 
will  be  wanted  from  the  laud. 

Women  have  been  doing  all  sorts  of 
farm  work,  but  mostly  dairying  and  the 
lighter  cultivating.  The  English  people 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  farms  and  increase  the  size 
of  crops,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  women.  More  men  are 
needed  for  the  army  and  more  women 
will  take  their  places  on  the  farm.  What 
will  happen  when  the  war  ends? 

$ 

“My  husband  is  doiny  picket  duty  and 
I  the  chores.  There  iccre  only-  a  fete 
pounds  of  milk  taken  in  at  our  station .” 

That  is  the  way  many  of  our  farm 
women  in  the  dairy  districts  have  been 
writing  of  late.  It  seems  like  turning 
back  into  history  when  the  women  did 
the  work  and  husbands  and  brothers 


turned  out  with  the  “minute  men.”  No 
one  knows  what  Starvation  prices  for 
milk  moan  so  well  as  the  farm  women, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  ready  to 
do  their  share  in  the  battle  when  the 
crash  came.  They  do  more  than  their 
share  in  time  of  peace. 

jj 

Our  Governor  is  to  be  in  town  Oct. 
14th  and  I  have  to  get  all  the  voters  in 
my  territory  out  that  day. 

That  is  from  a  busy  Kansas  woman, 
and  shows  what  women  are  doing  in  pol¬ 
itics — where  they  can  vote.  We  shall  not 
bo  surprised  to  hear  that  women  in  the 
suffrage  States  will  be  found  doing  for 
their  party,  in  country  neighborhoods, 
what  they  now  do  for  the  church.  I)ocs 
anyone  think  the  men  could  do  this  church 
work  better  than  the  women?  We  can 
easily  remember  when  it  was  thought  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  a  scandal  for  women  to  do 
clerk  or  office  work.  Now  they  are  get¬ 
ting  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it. 

* 

“  Wanted,  a  Woman  !” 

Ou  page  1101  appeared  a  note  with 
this  heading.  It  was  written  by  a  far¬ 
mer’s  wife  and  gave  a  statement  of  what 
one  woman  lias  to  do.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  letters  from  farmers’  wives 


who  say  they  know  of  such  cases.  One 
was  reported  on  page  1210.  Now  the 
men  are  taking  notice.  Here  is  one  from 
Missouri : 

Can  it  really  he  possible  that  there  are 
farm  women  laboring  under  such  condi¬ 
tions?  It  seems  barely  possible  to  me 
that  in  these  days  of  civilization  such 
cases  should  exist.  But  1  have  m>  reason 
to  doubt  it.  You  see  I’m  in  Missouri  aiid 
like  to  be  shown.  I  really  hope  such 
cases  are  rare.  c.  p. 

Wo  hope  and  believe  so,  too,  but  tlie 
only  way  to  know  about  it.  is  to  find  out. 
Here  is  a  Connecticut  man  who  thinks 
the  last  story  is  overdrawn : 

The  repeated  scoldings  she  complains 
of  I  infer  her  husband  fu'urshes.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  husbands  iu  my  time,  in 
fact  I  have  been  a  husband  myself  near 
20  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  one 
worthy  of  the  name  of  husband  who 
would  make  such  returns  for  services  ren¬ 
dered.  N.  J.  Y. 

Well,  now,  there  are  many  other  20- 
year  husbands  iu  the  land.  What  do 
they  have  to  say  about  it? 

❖ 

Here  is  a  new  one  which  we  have  not 
considered.  Who  has  ever  discussed  the 
retired  farm  wife?  Does  she  ever  retire 
from  active  service? 

We  hear  of  retired  farmers,  or  of 


farmers  getting  along  in  years  and  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  did  you  ever 
heap  of  a  farmer’s  wife  retiring?  Too 
often  it  is  the  case  the  dairy  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  only  a  few  cows  kept,  as  the 
farmer  feels  he  is  unable  to  milk  and 
care  for  enough  to  send  milk  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  milk  station,  and  thinks  a  few  * 
will  make  butter  to  help  out  the  grocery 
bill,  etc.,  but  he  does  not  think  of  the 
additional  work  of  the  wife  already  ilong 
in  years  as  well  us  himself,  while  he  also 
has  a  hired  man  to  help  him  on  the  farm, 
which  lie  needs,  but  that  means  more 
work  in  the  house.  I  thing  it  is  time  we 
begin  to  think  of  retired  farmers’  wives. 

W.  J.  w. 

* 

I  et  me  encourage  you  to  keep  up  the 
good  work  of  cautioning  people  about 
e Insets  being  too  near  the  well.  Ours  was 
20  feet  away  and  because  the  well  went 
dry  it  was  taken  up  and  dug  deeper  and 
found  that  the  drainage  from  the  closet 
entered  the  Well.  vv. 

A  similar  investigation  would  show 
much  the  same  condition  on  many  other 
farms.  Bo  eh  a  close  connection  between 
closet  and  well  is  always  a  danger  and 
should  never  be  left  standing. 

* 

Once  more  about  our  pot  scheme  of  a 
pie-baking  contest  for  farm  girls.  You 
know  the  details  of  the  scheme  by  this 
time.  We  want  some  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  to  offer  good-sized  prizes  for  the 
best  apple  pie — made  while  you  wait. 
The  contestants  are  to  be  farm  girls. 
They  are  to  have  access  to  a  basket  of 
apples,  a  bag  of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  spice 
and  a  hot  oven  and  then  let  alone  to 
make  a  pie  in  their  own  way  before  the 
crowd.  Then  those  pies  are  to  be  sam¬ 
pled  by  a  group  of  judges  containing  a 
good  housekeeper,  a  scientist,  and  several 
persons  who  are  just  good  judges  of  pie! 
We  will  guarantee  that  it  will  attract  a 
crowd  and  prove  a  feature.  There  ought 
to  he  some  credit  in  starting  a  new  pro¬ 
position.  Who  get  it  in  Hiis  case?  We 
have  heard  of  a  pie  contest  where  the 
pies  were  brought  readymade.  The  prize 
went  to  a  French  cook  who  wore  a  long 
beard  !  Limit  this  one  to  farm  girls,  and 
have  the  pies  made  while  you  wait. 

* 

Flowers  for  the  Church 

1  have  always  wanted  to  raise  enough 
flowers  to  decorate  our  church  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  this  year  turned  the  trick  with 
Asters.  Now  I  have  pansy  seed  planted 
that  will,  or  should,  produce  enough  pan¬ 
sies  to  cover  the  railing  across  the  front 
of  the  church.  I  get  girls  from  one  of 
the  classes  in  Sunday  school  to  do  the 
decorating  and  pick  the  flowers. 

The  idea  of  potting  the  tulips  and  Nar¬ 
cissus  I  obtained  from  that  fine  old  char¬ 
acter  who  pots  several  hundreds  of  each 
every  year  to  give  away  to  his  friends 
and  to  sick  people,  he  wrote  about  it  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.  It  is  not  a  case  where 
he  had  plenty  of  money,  but  bad  to  figure, 
closely  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  think 
it  just  about  the  finest  thing  I  had  read 
in  years.  Alt  you  save  iu  this  life  is 
what  you  give  away.  If  one  cannot  ren¬ 
der  some  little  service  iu  the  name  of 
Him  who  rendered  to  all  such  a  great 
service,  then  truly  and  then  only  fife  is 
not  worth  while.  u.  h. 

Indiana. 

* 

War  Work  and  Women 

I  read  what  is  said  about  what  English 
women  are  doing  at  farm  work.  My  per¬ 
sonal  view  is  that  it  will  be  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  race.  It  is  the  instinct  of  all 
normal  women  to  look  for  home  and  ma¬ 
ternity— even  under  abnormal  economic 
and  educational  conditions.  But  women 
who  are  compelled  to  look  on  marriage 
as  the  only  way  out  of  distasteful  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  living  normally,  and  resul¬ 
tant  marriages  are  often  uncongenial. 
Free  women  who  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  will  only  marry  for  affection,  and 
the  men  will  have  to  present  qualities  at¬ 
tractive  to  them.  Hence  the  work  they 
are  now  doing  will  benefit  the  women  iu 
mind  and  body;  the  meu  will  automati¬ 
cally  improve  to  meet  the  women’s  views 
and  the  next  generation  will  be  a  supe¬ 
rior  one.  As  for  farm  work,  my  mother 
remembers  women  farm  laborers  iu  Wor¬ 
cestershire  and  Cheshire,  England.  70 
years  agot  as  very  superior  to  the  town 
factory  class.  t. 


the  places  of  hired  meu  on  English  farms: 
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crons  bowl  of  apple  butter,  “No.  I  don’t 
make  that  by  the  quart,  I  make  it  by 
the  gallon.  I  was  most  goin’  to  say,  by 
the  barrel,”  explained  Aunt  Abigail. 
“You  s*-e,  we  have  so  many  apples  go  to 
waste  because  they  get  too  ripe  to  ship, 
so  we  just  make  ’era  up  into  butter. 
First,  .7 ni*  takes  a  lot  to  tbe  press  and 
gets  the  cider  squeezed  out  of  ’em.  Then 
I  fill  that  big  copper  kettle  you  see  out 
there  in  the  yard  bangin'  on  that  tripod 
with  the  elder.  We  build  a  fire  under 
it.  and  boil  the  cider  down  a  third.  Then 
we  have  the  apples  all  ready,  pared  and 
cored,  and  drop  ’em  in  the  boilin’  cider. 
They  cook  through  quick,  and  then  the 
real  work  begins  of  stirriu’  constant  for 
hours  to  keep  it  from  burniu’  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  while  it.  boils  down  to  the  thickness 


A  Dinner  of  “Hog  and  Hominy 

You  Have  to  Be  Carried  Away  From  It 


Westclox 

Alarm 


to  the  own.  “I'm  just  bakin’  a  few 
cookies  and  some  mince  pies,”  explained 
Aunt  Abigail,  as  she  noted  ray  question¬ 
ing  look.  “Goes  good  with  the  other 
things.  There  ain’t  no  secret  about  the 
cookies.  Everybody  knows  how  to  bake 
’era,  ami  there’s  as  many  kinds  as  folks 
almost.  I  made  some  molasses  cookies 
today,  and  tbe  only  hard  thing  they  is 
about  ’em  is  handlin’  ’em  soft.  I  just 
dip  ’em  with  a  spoon  iuetid  of  tryin*  to 
Toll  'em  out.  Less  work  and  taste  jest 


said  she.  “Her  and  Sara  is  comm  over 
tomorrow,  and  I  been  thlnkin’  on  the 
way  home  that  I’m  jest  go  in’  to  treat  'em 
to  a  right  good  dinner  for  onet.  One 
them  dinners  us  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  proud  of,  and  something 
you  don’t  get  anywhere  else." 

“Well,  for  goodness’  sake,  what  land 
o  meal  can  that  be V"  said  1. 

“Why,  it’s  called  ‘hog  and  hominy’ 
around  these  parts,”  she  replied,  “but 
some  folks  that  try  to  put  on  a  few  airs 
calls  it  ‘pork  and  hominy’ !” 

“I  suppose  both  menu  the  same,  don’t 
they?”  said  I. 

“Exactly,”  replied  Aunt  Abigail,  “and 
now,  let’s  count  noses.  T  must  get  things 
started,  and  there  must  be  enough  and 
plenty,  for  they  do  say,  you  know,  as 
how  folks  eat  so  much  they  has  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  table.” 

We  all  laughed  heartily  at  this.  It 
was  Aunt  Abigail’s  evident  intention 
that  this  should  be  true  in  one  particular 
meal,  at  any  rate.  She  went  on,  “Now 
there’s  you  and  your  pa,  ami  Susan  and 
Sam,  and  me  and  Joe,  and  Lob  and 
Harry — that  makes  eight,  don’t  it?  Well, 
do  yon  want  to  follow  me  around  and 
see  how  this  dinner  is  done?  All  right, 
the  first  to  get.  started  is  the 

—Down  cellar  in  a  big  stone 
the  beautiful  white  hominy 
fully  prepared  from 
one  of  7’ tide 
First,  it  had  been 
those 


TWO  A.  M.-inky 
dark— that’s  when 
Big  Ben  starts  the 
Milkman’s  day. 

Out  of  bed  like  a  boy 
on  the  Fourth— nudges 
Big  Ben  to  a  hush- 
takes  up  the  tune  as  he 
whistles  to  work. 

Try  Big  Beh  yourself  a 
little  earlier.  See  how  he’ll 
bring  you  the  cream  of  the 
tDy  with  minutes  a-plenty 
for  every  task.  And  you'll 
take  up  his  tune  and  smile 
through  the  day. 

He’s  seven  inches  tall, 
spunky,  neighborly— down¬ 
right  good. 

At  your  jeweler’s,  $2.50  in 
the  United  States,  $3.00  in 
Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler 
doesn’t  stock  him. 


Hominy. 
crock  was 
that  had  been  so  can 
the  golden  corn  grown  in 
Joe’s  immense  fields, 
shelled  from  the  ear,  and  only 
showing  rows  of  full,  even  kernels  were 
chosen.  Theu  the  corn  was  covered  with 
a  solution  of  lye  made  from  the  wood 
ashes  of  Aunt.  Abigail’s  cook  stove.  There 
it  stood  for  four  hours,  and  when  re¬ 
moved,  lo,  the  golden  husk  was  loose  and  1- 
withered,  and  only  the  white  meat  re¬ 
mained.  An  instrument  something  like 
a  potato  rougher  was  then  employed  to  ag  g(K)( 
separate  the  husk  from  the  meat  and  q  ^  n 
also  the  tiny  black  speck  in  the  end  of  tj0ll <>-htc 
each  kernel,  and  the  finished  hominy  jt,g 
packed  away  to  be  used  as  needed.  Aunt  tin 

Abigail  dished  out  a  huge  quantity.  “Of  ma]{eg  , 
course,  you  can  buy  hominy  Ihese  days,”  ;\fIN( 
she  went  on,  “but  I  likes  my  own  the  0f\,00j 
best,  so  every  year  I  put  down  some,  not  j,0-j 
as  much  though  as  when  the  children  oj,  ^ 
was  all  at  home.”  Arrived  in  the  kiteh-  ^iinl  t 
en,  the  homiuy  was  poured  into  a  big  r ajsjl|S 
flat-bottomed  iron  kettle,  a  little  water  ()() 
added,  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  ^  ^  ] 

stove  to  cook  slowly  and  thoroughly.  ,nv.lv  j, 
“You  can’t  cook  it  too  long,”  Aunt  Abi-  },,. '  ?(ilJ 
gail  explained,  “but  12  hours  is  the  ..j^  t 
shortest  time — ’tnin'.t  done  through  be-  ]utm.8 
fore  that.  The  bongkt<-u  stall'  is  partly  fhat’s  1 
cooked,  you  know,  and  don’t  take  any-  goJue‘  f( 
where  near  so  long.”  white  b 

Tim  IIam. — The  next  morning,  I  spied  jny’  tin 
Aunt  Abigail  on  her  way  to  the  smoke-  jH.u  t0 
house,  and  when  she  returned,  in  her  makes  i 
arms  was  a  big  ham.  This  had  been  few  f0]i 
taken  from  one  of  the  very  fattest  pigs  Corn 
in  Uncle  Joe’s  pen  some  s:x  or  eight  meal; 
weeks  before,  cured  in  a  solution  of  salt-  spoons 
petre,  salt,  and  water,  and  then  smoked  salt;  L 
over  a  “smudge”  as  it  is  called,  or  a  Mix  tot 
fire  without  a  blaze,  so  it  will  give  out  two  cuj 
good  constant  smoke.  I  hurried  down  to  t,n.  the 
the  kitchen,  and  there  saw  Aunt  Abigail  jt  sweet 
rip  off  the  outer  covering,  and  eut  right  stitute 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  ham.  Slice  and  ba 
after  slice  of  the  perfect  meat,  pink  ten-  This  m 
dor,  juicy  and  deliciously  flavored,  was  pl,>  Ju  t 
piled  up  to  be  browned  slowly  and  thor-  I  tliink 
ouglily  in  tbe  big  iron  skillet  just  before  jn  pri.j 
dinner  was  to  be  served.  “And  what  great  p; 
do  you  do  with  that  good  gravy  left  in  mashed 
the  pan?”  I  inquired,  when  the  meat,  butter, 
steaming  and  hot,  was  removed  to  the  cumber, 
big  platter.  “O,  that  is  to  pour  over  the  bean — b 
hominy  when  it  gets  to  the  table,”  she  eauliflov 
answered.  -  *  -  .  er  saw 

A  most  appetizing  aroma  greeted  my  had  ma 
nostrils  at  this  moment,  and  I  traced  it  the  tab) 


Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  Westclox 

Other  Westclox:  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben ,  Bingo, 
America,  Sleep-Meter. Lookout  and  Ironclad. 


The  Old  Folks  are  Comfortable 


you  like.  You  add  sugar  and  spices  to 
suit  your  taste  when  it  is  nigh  done, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  watched  closer  than 
ever  to  see  that  it  don’t  scorch.  It  takes 
all  day  and  part  of  the  night  to  get  it 
done.  Everybody  round  the  house  takes 
a  baud,  and  we  are  not,  sorry  when  it's 
done.  It’s  mighty  good  though,  when  the 
snow  is  Ilyin’  to  go  ro  tin  cellar  and  help 
yourself  to  a  big  jar  of  it.  I  suppose 
you  was  a  wonderin’  wlnit  that  wooden 
hoe  was  for — well,  that’s  wlmt  wo  stir 
it  with.  Can’t  use  anything  but  wood, 
or  the  acid  of  the  cider  would  eat  it,  and 
make  the  stuff  taste  bad.” 

(Continued  on  page  1350) 


DRESSY  SERVICEABLE  POPLINS 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  materials  in  the  world. 
Write  to-day  lor  free  mill  samples.  Let  ns  show 
jou  how  to  save  money  by  ordering  direct. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  52 

111  Chambers  Street  •  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

1.00 

l.bu 
1.50 
1.00 
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The  Rose,  Parsons . . . 

plant  Diseases,  .uasaee . 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard 
Clovers.  Rhaw . 


Old  Dutch 


quickly  and  thoroughly  cuts 
milk  clots  and  scummy  ac¬ 
cumulations  from  milk  pans 
and  pails  —  No  greasy  film 
left  on  the  article  cleaned. 


Quick  Shipment 
Direct  from 
Manufacturers 


a  KalixnvazQo 

Vr^s*-  Direct  to  You" 
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no  preparation  save  tin?  milling  of  soda — • 
which  must  he  done  within  live  minutes 
before  baking.  Always  beat;  don’t  stir. 
When  convenient,  add  the  thoroughly 
beaten  white  of  an  egg,  heating  in  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  soda.  Omit  the  yolk. 
The  egg,  however  is  not  essential.  Milk, 
either  sweet  or  sour,  will  not  make  such 
orisp  cakes  us  water  with  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

A  thin,  quickly-heated  frying  pan 
(large  size,  which  can  be  purchased  for  10 
cents)  hakes  more  quickly,  more  evenly, 
and  with  better  results  iu  the  texture  of 
the  cake  than  the  regular  clumsy  griddle. 
One  frying-pan  bakes  three  cakes.  The 
writer  has  used  two  and  would  advise 
using  three  frying  pans  for  large  families 


Farm  Women’s  Experience 

Short  Notes  by  Farm  Housewives 


Removing  Ink  From  Sacks. — Some 
time  ago  there  was  an  inquiry  about  how 
to  take  the  ink  out  of  the  coarse  cloth 
sacks  used  for  mill  feeds.  Wo  get  good 
results  by  rinsing  them  thoroughly  in 
lukewarm  water  and  then  putting  them 
through  the  regular  washing  with  the 
"roller  towel  hatch,”  being  careful  to  give 
them  a  good  boiling  in  soapy  water.  If 
the  ink  does  not  all  come  out  the  first 
time,  a  second  washing  is  pretty  sure  to 
finish  it  These  feed  sacks  make  very 
good  covers  for  comfortables.  It  takes 
eight  sacks  and  three  pounds  of  cotton 
battiug  for  one.  A  fine  navy  blue  can  be 
obtained  by  using  two  packages  of  navy 
blue  dye  for  cotton ;  cardinal  red  is  also 
used,  both  colors  being  tied  with  white 
cotton  yarn. 

Sumac  Dye. — A  neighbor  suggests 
that  the  dye  from  “sumac  labs”  could  be 
used  to  color  them  n  soft  gray,  which 
would  look  well  tied  with  a  good  fast  red 
yarn.  To  make  the  dye,  boil  two  or  three 
pailfuls  of  the  "bubs”  for  sonic  time  in  an 
iron  kettle.  After  taking  out  the  “hobs” 
boil  the  goods  in  Ihe  dye  until  well  col¬ 
ored.  Lift  them  out:  and  air  them  well. 
Add  five  cents’  worth  of  copperas  to  the 
dye  and  boil  the  goods  again  in  it,  rinse 
thoroughly  and  dry  as  usual. 

Tying  Comforts. — When  ready  to  tie 
the  comfort,  make  chalk  marks  three 
inches  apart  on  opposite  sides  and  snap 
a  chalked  string  between.  Do  the  same 
with  the  other  two  sides  and  the  com¬ 
fort  will  he  marked  evenly  for"  tying,  and 
lie  sure  to  tie  it  with  square  knots  v> 
they  will  not  work  loose.  These  com¬ 
forts  are  cheap,  easily  and  quickly  made 
(children  en'oy  tying  them)  and  are 
really  very  pretty  wlimi  carefully  colored 
and  evenly  tied. 

The  Fly  N  i  tSAXCic. — Another  fly 
campaign  is  nearly  over,  leaving  many  a 
weary  and  exasperated  housewife,  wood¬ 
work  marred  by  ily  swatters,  wall  paper 
and  ceilings  spoiled.  Resides  these  an¬ 
noyances,  we  do  not  know  how  many  ail¬ 
ments  were  caused  and  spread  by  the 
same  little  nuisance.  Two  things  we 
have  learned  this  season :  To  use  out¬ 
door  fly  traps  early  in  rhe  Spring  and 
plenty  of  them;  keeping  them  well  baited 
and  cared  for  all  Summer  long,  not,  for¬ 
getting  to  supply  the  barn  as  well  as  the 
house,  and  to  use  a  kerosene  spray-pump 
wherever  practicable  ou  fly-breeding 
places,  as  in  open  drains,  outdoor  toilet, 
etc.  We  use  a  common  little  50-eent 
pump,  such  as  the  men  use  for  spraying 
cows  with  fly-killer.  The  manure  pile  is 
the  worst  culprit  in  the  case,  hut.  how 
can  a  dairy  farm  be  without  oue? 

Kerosene  Gas  Stove. — Several  inquir¬ 
ies  have  been  received  concerning  the 
Optimus  kerosene  gas  stove.  It  can  he 
obtained  from  a  Chicago  mail  order 
house  for  .$2.95.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
in  local  hardware  stores.  Directions 
come  with  it  and  should  he  followed  care¬ 
fully.  Do  not  fill  the  stove  too  full  of 
oil  (two- thirds  full  is  plenty)  or  a  yel¬ 
low,  smoky  flame  will  result.  Some¬ 
times  the  same  effect  comes  if  the  burner 
is  very  cold,  or  in  a  draught  when  you 
start  it  with  the  alcohol.  In  either  case, 
simply  open  the  air  screw  to  extinguish 
it,  pour  more  alcohol  into  the  cup  and 
start  over  again. 

School  Lunches. — With  the  opening 
Of  school  comes  the  problem  of  what  to 
put  up  for  the  children’s  lunches.  Bread 
and  butter  is  the  standby,  and  both 
should  be  of  the  very  best.  Some  favorite 
fillings  for  sandwiches  are  apple  jelly, 
brown  or  maple  sugar,  and  beef  or 
chicken  ground  in  the  meat  chopper  and 
moistened  with  strong  broth.  Canned 
fruit  iu  a  jelly  tumbler  with  a  snug-fitting 
top  is  always  liked,  as  are  also  cheese 
and  celery,  and  patty-pan  cakes  carry 
well.  A  small,  self-sealing  pail  of  cocoa 
can  be  prepared  at  home  and  heated  at 
school  if  there  is  a  stove.  A  half ‘tea¬ 
spoon  of  cocoa  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
are  mixed  and  melted  with  boiling  water; 
when  cool,  a  cupful  of  milk  is  added. 
This  avoids  the  bother  of  scalding  the 
milk. 

Boarding  Scholars.  The  student  at¬ 


tending  high  school  must  have  a  basket  of 
provisions.  Country  students  usually 
rent  a  room  for  $1  to  $1.25  a  week  and 
take  tlieir  board  from  home,  the  landlady 
doing  all  the  work  in  the  case  of  boys,  and 
most  of  the  cooking  for  the  girl  students. 
Saturday  is  a  busy  day  where  there  is 
such  a  student  or  two  in  the  family,  for 
food  must  be  prepared  for  them  for  a 
week  ahead,  and  it  must  be  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  will  keep,  and  not  taste  too  stale 
by  the  next  Friday,  for  there  is  not  al¬ 
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il  -anen  t  price  on  this  Kala- 
isazoo  Pipeless  Furnace. 

A  WOKDERFUL 
MONEY  SAVER 

Low  price— easy  to  in¬ 
stall— a  first-class  warm 
feair  furnace— heats  the. 
Jr  whole  house  through 
'  one  resist  er.  WriteTodsy. 
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Models  for  Three  Useful  Kitchen  Fixtures;  the  Table  on  Wheels,  Ihe  Cooking  Stand  and  the 

"  Iceless  Refrigerator  ” 


ways  a  chance  to  send  provisions  during 
the  week.  Bread,  etc.,  may  be  bought, 
but  children  usually  prefer  home  cooking. 
So  into  the  basket  goes  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
small  basin  of  beaus,  an  np*>le  pie,  a 
small  frosted  cake  or  part  of  a  large  one 
(ihe  frosting  helps  to  keep  it  fresh  1, 
cookies  or  doughnuts,  a  small  roust  of 
beef,  a  can  of  fruit,,  and  so  on.  Apples, 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  etc.,  are 
taken  also,  though  the  milk  cannot  be 
kept  lung.  City  milk  must  then  he 
bought,  though  not  very  palatable  to 
country  boys  and  girls,  and  costly  at 
that.  Cocoa  is  greatly  liked  and  poaches, 
bananas  and  oranges  help  to  break  the 
monotony  of  diet. 

Country  High  Schools. — It  seems  a 
strange  thing,  when  one  thinks  of  it*  to 
send  hoys  and  girls  »if  L_'  nr  14  away 
from  their  country  surroundings  to  the 
city  to  attend  school,  where  people  are 
more  or  less  crowded  together,  and  there 
are  so  many  temptations  to  spend  money, 
waste  time,  and  divert  the  mind  from 
study.  Tt  seems  as  if  it  would  be  so  much 
more  s»  nsible  if  high  schools  S"d  grounds 
were  in  the  country,  and  the  young  folks 
of  the  cities  were  sent  to  get  their  educa¬ 
tion  where  they  could  learn  something  of 
rural  conditions  and  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Instead  of  that  our  country  boys 
and  girls  often  learn  to  prefer  city  trades 
and  occupations.  .Tust  suppose  there  was 
a  well-equipped  high  school  right  out  in 
the  country  with  fields  and  woods  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  There  couid  he  cottages 
where  non-residents  might  board,  and 
gardens,  poultry  plants,  orchards  and 
small  model  farms  whore  students  might 
pay  their  way  in  part  at  least,  if  they 
chose,  and  learn  other  lessons  than  those 
in  books.  There  would  he  a  domestic 
science  course,  especially  adapted  to 
Country  girls.  Music,  lectures,  games 
and  worth-while  motion  pictures  would 
not  he  forgotten.  Rut  no  rows  of  stores, 
begging  for  hard-earned  money;  no 
movies,  that  are  simply  dime  novels  put 
on  screens,  no  slums  to  sadden  the  heart 
and  scatter  disease  (there  would  not  be 
so  many  slums  if  there  wore  more  coun¬ 
try  high  schools,  for  it  would  help  turn 
the  tide  toward  the  country)  ;  no  saloons 
or  vicious  resorts.  Wouldn’t  such  a 
school  be  worth  while?  mbs.  a.  g.  doren. 


just  to  get  it  all  over  with  in  a  hurry 
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Uses  For  Persimmons. — For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  we  had  some  of  this  fruit 
every  Fall  as  a  gift  from  an  aunt  who 
owned  u  fine  tree.  She  always  told  us 
not  to  cook  them,  but  I  tried  it  once,  and 
they  were  not  fit  to  eat.  The  way  we 
liked  them  best  was  to  remove  seeds  and 
bruise  the  fruit  a  little,  and  eat  with 
sugar  and  cream.  I  hud  thought  of  dry¬ 
ing  them  in  sugar  like  figs  or  dates,  and 
I  am  sure  ihey  would  be  delicious  this 
way.  This  would  host  be  done  in  the 
sun  or  a  very  moderate  oven.  I  had  a1  so 
thought  of  using  them  in  Iayereako  but 
the  children  always  made  way  with  them 
iu  such  short  order  that  I  never  got  it 
done.  Persimmons  could  be  added  to  a 
pudding  after  it  was  cooked — say,  served 
with  rhe  pudding,  but  I  can't  imagine  an 
edible  pudding  with  persimmons  cooked  in 
it.  IDA  M.  JACKSON. 
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A  NEW  DEGREE  OF  COMFORT 


Taking  the  “Ake”  from  “  Pancake” 

"Honey  and  pancake”  time  is  here. 

And  with  it  comes  a  wealth  of  cheer. 

To  all  but  the  oue  who  bak>  s  the  pan¬ 
cakes.  Pancakes  arc  a  nuisance,  hut  they 
need  not  be.  Buckwheat  cakes  are  much 
lighter  if  stirred  on  the  preceding  day. 
Yeast  is  not  essential,  the  lightness  being 
due  to  the  swelling  or  expansion  of  the 
moistened  Hour,  for  like  cornmeal,  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  absorbs  a  great  proportion  of 
water.  Ry  stirring  to  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness  on  the  preceding  day  your  cakes 
are  ready  to  bake  in  the  morning  with 


A  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  in  the  house  means  a  new 
degree  of  comfort  during  the  winter  months. 

It  means  a  warm  bedroom  to  dress  in.  Tt  can  be  carried  anywhere, 
and  gives  just  the  extra  heat  needed  in  exposed  rooms  or  draughty 
corners. 

Socony  Kerosene  in  a  Perfection  Heater  is  the  cheapest  and  most  economical 
of  fuels.  It  is  clean-burning,  smokeless  and  odorless. 

Perfection  Heaters  are  for  sale  at  all  genera!  and  hardware  stores. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene  - 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Some  Home  Farm  Experiences 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Experiences  In  Delivering  The 
Goods. — “That  man  over  in  Hartford 
wants  some  more  buttermilk  the  worst 
way,”  said  the  Pastoral  Parson  to  his 
wife  one  day,  “and  I  guess  I  will  try  to 
take  up  some.”  The  parson  had  to  go 
.  over  to  give  a  stercopticon  lecture,  and 
had  to  carry  on  th<*  trolley  a  large  box 
with  the  lantern,  a  heavy  gas  tank,  a  grip 
with  the  slides  and  this  six-quart  can  of 
buttermilk.  This  man  was  a  friend  of 
ours,  and  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
cutting  out  the  middlemen,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  take  the  buttermilk  along.  The 
can  had  a  hale  to  it  to  carry  it  by;  and 
also  a  cover  with  a  small  handle  on  it. 
When  I  went  to  alight  from  the  car 
right  in  the  center  of  the  city,  I  said  to 
a  man  near  me,  “My  hands  are  pretty 
frill  and  I  want  to  get  off  the  next  stop. 
I  will  take  this  box  and  iron  tank  if 
you  will  kindly  bring  that  grip  and  can 
to  the  door  and  hand  them  to  me.”  lie 
readily  consented.  I  alighted  with  my 
load  but  he,  alack,  was  not  so  successful 
I  turned  around  to  the  car  to  see  with 
horror  that  he  was  carrying  the  butter¬ 
milk  can  high  in  the  air  by  means  of 
the  little  handle  on  the  cover !  At  the 
precise  instant  lie  got  it  right  over  the 
iron  threshold  of  the  car  door,  the  cover 
and  can  parted  company !  The  can  dc- 


were  too  poor  for  her  to  buy.  Then  she 
nearly  had  a  fit ;  but  I  stuck  to  it.  Once 
she  g"t  two  dozen  from  the  hoys,  but 
that  ended  it. 

Fat  11k. ns.' — Another  woman  used  to 
buy  hens,  always  wanting  fat  ones.  She 
went  on  the  principle  that  it  was  unwise 
ever  to  admit  a  thing  was  good.  There 
are  many  of  her  class.  No  matter  how 
nice  and  plump  the  hens  were,  at  the 
best  they  were  only  “fair.”  So  I  told 
her  that,  my  fowls  were  too  poor  for  her, 
and  I  could  readily  sell  them  elsewhere. 
I  also  told  her  that  it  was  much  easier 
for  me  to  sell  in  a  bunch  to  the  dealers, 
but  that  I  believed  in  cutting  out  the 
middleman  where  he  was  not  necessary 
and  thus  saving  money  for  both  of  ua 
She  was  so  penitent  that  I  have  since 
sold  her  some  fowls  as  I  had  occasion. 
These  people  seem  to  think  it  is  a  great 
favor  to  the  farmer  to  have  them  buy 
his  goods.  The  quicker  they  get  over 
this  the  bettor. 

At  The  Office. — One  woman  referred 
me  to  her  husband’s  office  for  my  money. 
I  was  to  get  a  check  there  every  month. 
This  was  certainly  the  real  thing.  I 
went  in  with  bill  in  hand.  Then  this 
great  business  man  began  after  this 
fashion :  “Whew !  but  stuff  is  high ! 
ll<m  are  we  going  to  live?  Eggs,  45, 


Lost  $500. — Yes,  that  is  what  I  un- 
derstand  it  cost  a  woman  w  ho  leased  out 
to  a  club  of  rich  city  men  the  privilege 
of  hunting  and  fishing  on  her  laud.  It 
served  her  just  right,  and  would  that 
many  would  profit  from  her  experience. 
The  value  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  and 
trapping  on  a  farm  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents — the  value  to  the 
boys  on  the  farm.  It  is  what  the  boy 
loves  from  his  natural  heart,  and  it  is 
just  about  all  he  has  anyway.  Then  out 
come  these  big  city  chaps  in  their  great 
touring  cars  who  have  everything  money 
Can  buy  to  steal  away  with  their  miser¬ 
able  dollars  this  last,  comfort  and  joy 
of  the  country  boy.  Would  we  had  a 
prophet  Nathan  to  cry  out  against  this 
robbery  of  the  one  sheep  of  the  farmer 
hoy!  Our  little  country  church  stands 
violently  against  th  s  thing.  We  preach 
and  talk  and  ngitatc  against  it  in  every 
way.  The  woman  mentioned  above  leased 
the  privileges  of  her  land  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  then  before  the  lease 
expired  she  wanted  to  sell.  The  price 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  two  parties  were 
nt  the  town  clerk's  to  draw  the  deeds 
when  the  purchaser  found  out  about  the 
lease,  lit*  claimed  the  place  was  worth 
$500  less  to  him,  and  the  woman  lost 
so  much  money.  Why  should  we  squan¬ 
der  for  a  few  dollars  what  few  attrac¬ 
tions  our  hack  country  hits  for  the  buys? 
Think  of  a  boy  who  cannot  even  fish  in 
the  brook  right  back  of  his  barn,  and 
sees  the  city  sports  coming  out  and  carry 
off  his  trout!  bs  it  a  wonder  he  will  not 
stay  on  the  old  farm  when  grown  up? 

Cheer  Ur. — Signs  are  not  wanting  to 
make  us  who  believe  in  a  great  future  for 
ihe  country  church  to  cheer  up  and  take 
courage.  The  Pastoral  Parson  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  theological  sem¬ 
inary  asking  him  to  go  into  the  country 
with  about  25  of  their  students,  to  be 
gone  two  days,  for  a  first  hand  Study  of 
country  conditions  and  how  the  church 
can  help,  lie  is  to  he  one  of  several 


will  have  our  harvest  service.  The 
church  will  he  trimmed  with  samples  of 
the  good  'things  God  has  given  us  and 
with  these  about  ns  we  will  be  thankful 
for  them.  After  the  service,  w*e  shall 
have  dinner — dinner  made  up  from  the 
many  things  brought  for  exhibition  the 
day  before.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
v  'll  be  in  the  eating,  and  an  abundance 
will  be  free  for  all  There  will  be  no 
hurrying  home,  hut  like  Saturday,  it  will 
he  a  day  off.  The  only  reason  why  peo¬ 
ple  should  go  home  from  church  Sundays 
is  that  it  is  time  to  do  the  night  chores. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  good  magazines 
ai  d  periodicals  to  read,  and  what  is  more 
there  will  be 

The  Sunday  Pacers. — Yes,  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  has  added  ft  new  function  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry — that  of  dis¬ 
tributing  Sunday  papers.  And  why  not? 
I  want  my  country  people  to  have  every¬ 
thing  you  city  people  have— just  as  good 
if  not  a  little  better.  I  notice  that  even 
the  professors  in  the  divinity  schools  now 
have  their  Sunday  papers.  Time  seems 
to  have  quietly  removed  the  ecclesiastical 
ban  that  was  formerly  hurled  at  these 
publications  of  Satan.  The  Pastoral  Par- 
sou  slips  in  town  curly  Sunday  morning 
and  gets  the  papers — whatever  kind  the 
boys  want,  and  takes  them  down,  of 
course,  at  cost.  It  helps  make  them  con¬ 
tented  in  the  country  and  to  feel  as 
though  they  had  things  as  well  as  other 
folks. 

Frr.T.ixo  The  Sir.o. — The  Pastoral 
Parson  made  two  mistakes  in  connection 
with  lrs  silo— first  that  he  built  it  at 
all,  and  second,  he  built  it  too  large 
round.  Few  make  the  first  mistake, 
thousands  make  the  latter.  Through  this 
section  there  is  no  one  who  goes  about 
cutting  silage,  and  it  is  practically  neces¬ 
sary  to  own  your  outfit.  This  adds  from 
two  to  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  the  silo,  and  makes  the  whole  outlay 
too  much  to  be  justified  with  much  less 
than  10  head  of  stock.  Cutting  silage  is 


Lined  Up  at  the  Table  at  a  Kansas  Corn  Roast 


scended  and  striking  right  on  this  hard 
iron,  it  sent  a  stream  of  the  white  fluid 
straight  in  the  air,  taking  the  conductor 
right  under  the  chin!  From  there  it 
streamed  “down  the  skirts  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing.”  Then  the  can  tipped  over,  flooded 
the  vestibule  of  the  car,  and  ran  out  on 
the  street.  Before  the  conductor  could 
find  words  suitable  for  the  occasion,  the 
Parson  was  making  tracks  for  the  side¬ 
walk,  followed  by  a  stream  of  butter¬ 
milk.  lie  rescued  the  empty  can,  but  the 
cover  he  left  with  the .  conductor  for  a 
souvenir. 

Sweet  Butter. — This  same  man  loved 
Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson's  sweet  butter.  So 
I  took  up  a  couple  of  pounds,  and  as  he 
lived  out  the  other  side  of  the  city,  I 
told  him  I  would  leave  it  at  a  certain 
drug  store.  I  took  it  in  the  store  and 
saw  that  it  was  properly  marked  and  left 
it  in  a  safe  cool  place.  It  was  in  the 
early  Winter  and  the  heat  was  on.  The 
next  day  the  man  went  for  it  and  for  a 
long  time  it  could  not  be  found,  S«une- 
one  had  moved  it.  At  last  it  w  as  discov¬ 
ered — at  least  the  wrapper  was — right 
on  top  of  a  steam  radiator. 

Rear  Door  Reckonings. — These  city 
people  who  want  to  buy  direct  from  the 
producer  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and 
I  guess  it  is  up  to  us  farmers  to  teach 
them.  One  woman  customer  began  to 
find  poor  eggs.  First  one  or  two  in  a 
lot  of  several  dozen,  then  two  or  three. 
One  day  she  claimed  there  were  six  poor 
ones.  I  asked  if  she  saved  the  eggs. 
She  did  not.  On  further  questioning,  she 
admitted  that  she  used  them  for  cook¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  petty  dis¬ 
honesty.  and  I  told  her  that  our  eggs 


Great  Scott !  And  butter  gone  up 
again !”  So  lie  went  on,  lie  thought  it 
a  great  joke,  but  I  didn't  relish  it.  Next 
time  I  went  in  he  went  on  the  same  way. 
He  went  and  looked  up  on  the  check 
book  to  see  how  long  it  was  since  I  was 
there.  In  due  time,  after  much  fussing 
I  got  the  check.  As  I  opened  the  door 
I  thanked  him  and  remarked  that  I 
would  not  trouble  him  again.  “What, 
what?”  he  cried.  “What  do  you  mean?” 
“I  mean,”  I  answered,  '  that  you  need 
case  eggs  and  oleomargarine.  They  are 
cheaper.”  Before  I  got  home  the  ’phone 
had  been  ringing  from  his  wife  and  she 
pleaded  so,  that  we  still  take  her  stuff — 
and  the  cash  is  always  waiting  for  us  at 
the  house. 

A  Farm  Temptation. — T  have  found 
a  great  temptation  in  ponnectiou  with 
this  supplying  several  families  with  farm 
produce.  I  was  slowly  and  almost  un¬ 
consciously  falling  into  a  very  bad  habit 
— one  especially  bad  for  our  bu.\s  and 
girls.  And  that  was  selliug  the  host 
stuff  and  keeping  the  seconds  at  home  to 
cat.  Stern  necessity  umy  in  some  eases 
demand  this,  but  it  should  forever ^  be 
fought  against.  Why  should  our  wives 
and  daughters  always  cat  little  dirty 
eggs,  pare  little  potatoes,  can  poor  fruit, 
and  gnaw  the  bones  of  skinny  setters? 
No  wonder  they  want  to  follow  the  good 
things  to  the  city.  The  unconscious  ef¬ 
fect  on  a  boy  of  always  preparing  good 
things  for  the  city  folk  and  eating  the 
poor  himself!  Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson 
brought  tin*  Parson  to  Ids  senses  on  this. 
“I  am  sick  and  tired  of  making  our  beau¬ 
tiful  butter  for  those  city  folks  and  eat¬ 
ing  any  old  butter  ourselves.”  And  that 
was  a  fact.  I  had  quite  often  taken  it 
all  in  town  to  "regular”  trade,  then 
bringing  back  butter  from  the  store.  One 
of  the  great  rewards  of  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm  and  the  great  advantages  of 
farm  lue  is  the  re1:  h  f  1 '  1  ;  b!e. 


speakers.  But  the  speaking  is  to  be  the 
smallest  part  of  it — it  is  to  bo  a  real 
seeing  of  t bines  as  they  are  in  a  far 
buck  town.  The  Parson  is  also  asked 
to  conduct  a  country  social  in  the 
evening.  Men  thus  trained  will  go 
out  with  something  of  a  vision  of  what 
is  needed  and  what  can  be  done. 

Something  New. — Yes,*  I  expect  it 
will  lie  something  new  down  at  the  little 
country  church,  but  we  are  all  counting 
on  it  so  much.  It  will  begin  in  the 
morning  of  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 
Wo  are  going  to  bring  samples  of  the 
good  things  we  have  grown  and  raised. 
The  senior  warden  will  drive  over  his 
great  fine  yoke  of  cattle  weighing  thirty 
hundred.  The  Pastoral  Parson  will  take 
down  wheat  and  corn;  many  will  bring 
hens  of  various  ages.  The  County  farm 
bureau  agent  will  be  there,  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  learning 
how  to  select  the  best  laying  stock  and 
in  picking  out  breeding  stock.  There 
will  be  some  judging  of  cows.  From  a 
neighboring  town,  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  is  coming  over  to  take  care  of  the 
boys  in  an  athletic  way.  There  will  be 
running  and  jumping  with  ribbons  for 
the  winners.  The  ladies  will  serve  dinner 
and  it  is  rumored  there  will  be  a  huge 
rabbit  p:e.  The  money  returns  from  the 
dinner  will  help  build  our  new  horse  and 
auto  shed, 

Saturday  Night. — In  the  evening  of 
this  same  Saturday  we  shall  have  our 
Hallowe'en  party  at  the  church  moms. 
What  a  good  time  we  shall  have!  Satur¬ 
day  night  is  a  great  night  to  have  things 
in  the  country.  The  young  people  have 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  and  it  is  in 
tlmir  bones  to  wash  up  early  and  dress  up 
well  and  get  out  somewhere — out  where 
the  hoys  meet  the  girls  and  the  girls  meet 
the  boys.  What  is  your  church  offering 
for  Saturday  night?  Is  the  minister 
working  out  a  custom-made  sermon  about 
ancient  matters  of  no  interest  and  are 
you  growling  over  the  behavior  of  some 
distant  saloon? 

Sunday  Am.  Day  T!km  Smith  "  '  • 


also  a  thing  at  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
“double  up”  with  one's  neighbors,  either 
as  to  machinery  or  help.  The  second 
man  is  afraid  of  frosts  and  hurries  up 
the  first  man,  who  in  turn  picks  his  corn 
too  early,  and  it  shrinks  badly — a  very 
real  loss.  If  the  first  man  persists  in 
waiting  then  tin*  second  man's  crop  gets 
frosted,  and  that  makes  it  bad.  The 
chances  are  that  both  crops  will  need 
cutting  the  same  time. 

Sit.os  Too  Big. — But  most  silos  are 
too  big.  The  Pastoral  Parson’s  silo  is 
10  feet  in  diameter.  It.  might  to  have 
been  eight,  and  run  up  higher.  With  six 
head  of  stock,  I  cannot  open  the  silo  till 
real  cold  weather,  as  the  cows  cannot 
cat  it  fast  enough  to  keep  it  from  spoil¬ 
ing.  With  modern  blowers,  silos  can  be 
run  up  just  about  as  high  as  you  please 
and  they  will  pack  down  hard  and  keep 
better  and  be  better  every  way  not  be 
so  large  round.  In  the  ease  of  a  wood 
silo  it  can  easily  be  made  smaller  but 
with  brick  it  is  quite  different.  Most 
silos,  like  the  Parson’s,  about  here,  are 
made  of  brick,  as  we  have  brickyards 
nea  rby. 

S  m  An,  Farm  Notes _ We  have 

thrashed  the  wheat  a ud  oats  and  both 
turned  out  remarkably  well.  We  are  now 
husking  the  picked-off  ears  of  corn.  It 
is  the  largest  and  best  corn  we  have 
raised  in  the  four  years  wc  have  been 
back  to  the  land.  In  short  it  is  the  best 
I  ever  husked  in  my  Life.  We  picked  it  a 
little  too  early,  however,  and  some  of  it 
will  shrink  in  the  crib.  I  think  we  shall 
have  175  baskets.  The  potatoes  were 
aLso  the  best  we  have  hud  yet.  We 
raised  74  bushels.  The  boys  and  I  took 
off  the  front  tooth  of  the  cultivator  and 
put  a  big  tooth  on  the  back,  leaving  the 
side  teetb  on,  and  it  dug  them  out  in 
great  shape.  How  much  energy  I  have 
wasted  and  how  much  backache  I  have 
endured  in  lifting  potatoes  out  of  heavy 
soil!  A  neighbor  standing  by  a"!  ***e 
ing  the  cultivator  at  work  declared  it  was 

.  -<s  a  regular  digger.  '  G*r  the 

1 1  -  *  kept  excl.M  i|n’e»  "Tie  round 
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'  full  of  fjif.m.  the  ground  is  full  of 
them.”  W..  used  no  phosphate  whatever, 
hut  plowed  in  Hovel*  niiit  n  good  coat  of 
inanm'O*  The  li<*ns  iiti:  still  lajing  re¬ 
markably  well,  having  nothing  hut  what 
they  get  from  the  farm  and  all  the  skini- 
tnilk  they  can  drink  at  all  times,  and 
oyster  shells. 

Husking  At  Night. — And  every  even¬ 
ing  the  hoys  and  1  go  over  to  husk  a 
little  while.  Dow  we  enjoy  husking  and 
visiting,  just  as  father  and  us  hoys  used 
to  do  on  the  old  place  ’way  up  in  Vermont. 
We  save  red  ears  for  the  husk'ng  party, 
and  the  most  perfect  ears  for  seed.  We 
talk  over  school  together  and  a  thousand 
end  one  things.  The  cows  are  chewing 
their  end  on  the  one  side  of  ns  and  old 
Doll  grinding  her  hay  on  the  other.  There 
in  the  dim  candle-light  wo  husk  and  visit, 
and  visit  and  husk,  and  compare  the  big 
golden  ears  of  corn.  The  Parson  and  his 
hoys  are  so  happy  together  that  at  times 
it  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  and  too 
great  a  happiness  possibly  to  last.  Hand 
in  hand  we  go  about  the  farm  together — 
1  pla.v'ng  with  them,  and  they  working 
with  me.  Oh!  that  we  might  “turn  the 
h  -arts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children.” 
The  fathers’  minds  may  be  for  their  bus¬ 
iness.  their  clothes  for  tlncr  ne'ghbors, 
their  first  love  for  tin  dr  helpmeet,  but 
their  hearts  are  for  their  boys. 


brought.  There  were  To  fried  chicken* 
(other  years  wo  had  hamburger  nr  vv;en- 
ers)  tomatoes*  olives,  pickles,  butter  aid 
hundreds  of  sandwiches.  Tli  -  year  was 
the  first  time  au  attempt  was  made  to 
furnish  fried  chicken  to  the  crowd,  and 
it  was  certainly  an  innovation  which 
will  not  be  dropped, 

fine  thousand  people  were  present, 
about  500  automobiles  were  parked  on 
the  lawn  and  in  the  grove,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  other  vehicles.  The  Ab.'l  no 
Military  Band  was  out  in  full  dress  uni¬ 
form  and  furnished  music  throughout  the 
evening. 

This  year’s  corn  roast  will  go  down 
in  memory  as  a  revelation  of  what  can 
be  done  with  a  large  crowd  in  a  small 
space,  and  that  splendid  times  can  he 
had  with  simple  thiugs  to  eat,  nothing 
stronger  to  drink  than  Band  Springs 
water,  and  where  town  and  country  are 
wi’ling  to  jo' a  bauds. 

MAY  UABCCS  TAYLOR. 


we  care  to  use.  The 
||  engine  is  run  about  an  hour  three  times  a  week. 
&  My  expense  for  electric  plant, water,  washing  ma¬ 
il  chine  and  suction  cleaner  never  exceeds  $i.50  a 
U  month."  Zack  Melhoro,  F  iries  Park,  Macon  Co., 
d  minor-'.  Jane  2*.  1916.  _ 


Free  “Water  Book 

If  you  haven’t  a  water 
system  or  would  like  a 
better  one — eret  it 


Sulphur  Fumigation  for  Bedbugs 

'Hm  picture  below  is  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  Nevada  University  at  Iteno. 
It  shows  the  comparative  size  of  two  bed¬ 
bugs  with  the  human  linger — both  magni¬ 
fied  three  limes. 

Tit  Nevada,  an  investigation  was  made 
to  learn  Low  long  these  creatures  will  re¬ 
main  alive.  They  are  found  in  bunk- 
houses  on  ranches,  where  they  cause  great 
annoyance.  Frequently  these  houses  are 
not  used  through  the  Winter  yet  with  the 
Bpring  the  bugs  show  up  hungry  nud 
smiling  and  quite  ready  for  business.  It 


This  bool; — rent  free  if  you’ll 
write  for  it — /jives  more  practi¬ 
cal  information  alxmt  water 
supply,  than  any  book  you’ve 
ever  before  read.  It’s  written  so 
simply  a  child  can  understand. 

It  tells  liow  modern  water  supply 
systems  work— why  it  pays  to  get  a 
power  pumper  system — what  power 
is  most  successful.  It  pictures  and 
describes  pumpers  designed  for  every 
condition.  Tells  bow'  we  build 
pumpers  to  last  a  life  time.  It  ends 
up  with  an  information  blank,  by 
filling  Out  which  you  can  get  without 
expense,  our  suggestions  on  the 
system  best  suited  for  your  place.  If 
you  have  a  hand  pump,  3*011  can 
make  a  favorable  trade-in.  Send  for 
this  booklet  today. 

(Mention  this  paper  vlieu  yon 

D'7olrM  •fkadefcflxcn  H 

Branch  Offices:  103  Park  Avenve.,  New  York 


Some  fatherly  advice  on 
the  water  question 

When  yon  act  your  water  system,  look 
out  for  these  two  things:  First— Make  sure 
it  wilt  supply  all  the  water  you  want,  when 
you  want  it— lor  a  bath,  the  washing,  or 
watering  the  stock.  Second — Dodge  hand 
pumpingand  get  n  power  pumper  Unit  wi.l 
keep-a-going.  A  water  system  that  breaks 
down  is  nore  annoying  than  an  automobile 
that  won't  run. 


A  Corn  Roast  in  Kansas 

Did  you  evpr  hear  of  a  corn  r*>.-ist? 
Guess  you  did  not,  unless  yon  have 
friends  in  or  near  Abilene,  Kansas.  For 
it  probably  is  the  only  place  iu  the 
United  States  where  such  a  thing  is 
known. 

A  corn  roast  is  the  greatest  equalizer 
to  be  found,  for  there  everyone  is  free 
and  equal.  Can  you  imagine  a  banker 
going  up  to  an  ordinary  farmer  and  say¬ 
ing,  “Won’t  you  please  give  me  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  corn  roast?"  and  this  same 
man  shortly  after  I10  gets  the  invitation 
stopping  a  blacksmith  and  asking.  “Have 
you  nci  ived  j'uur  invitation  to  the  corn 
roast?  I  have,  and  maybe  you  think  I 
am  not  glad?”  However,  that  is  just 
the  way  the  town  people  act.  and  those 
who  do  not  get  invitations  are  a  disap¬ 
pointed  lot. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  about,  the 
18th  of  August  the  “U  and  I”  crowd 
has  held  a  corn  roast,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  guests  has  grown  from  50  to 
1000.  This  alone  ought  to  bo  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  success  of  such  an 
affair.  There  isn’t  a  country  neighbor¬ 
hood  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that 
cannot  do  the  same  thing  and  have  just 
as  delightful  times.  Here  is  how  it  is 
done : 

The  grove  in  which  the  roast  was  held 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  ideal  en¬ 
vironments  for  daylight  and  twilight  fes¬ 
tivities,  but  owing  to  the  mammoth  trees 
and  dense  foliage  never  has  there  been 
held  any  evening  affair  within  its  leafy 
fastnesses.  It  was  made  possible  through 
the  kindness  of  an  electric  manufactur¬ 
ing  company  of  Kansas  City,  which  furn¬ 
ished  light,  by  means  of  one  of  their  threc- 
borsepowor  electric  motors  and  home 
lighting  plants,  which  was  composed  of 
a  string  of  140  caudle  power  incandes¬ 
cent  lights.  (Other  years  lanterns  or 
gas  lamps  have  been  used.)  There  has 
never  been  an  obstacle  which  is  not  sur¬ 
mounted  in  some  way,  cither  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  or  by  the  tow*u  folks. 

At  the  last  roast,  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  was  prepared,  seven  bushels  of 
which  was  stewed  in  a  large  iron  kettle 
over  a  huge  fireplace.  The  remainder  of 
the  corn  was  differently  prepared.’  The 
husks  are  Stripped  back,  the  corn  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  the  husks  pulled  back 
into  place.  All  the  corn  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  afternoon  and  the  fireplace 
built.  The  trench  for  the  fireplace  is  al¬ 
ways  dug  about  six  feet  long,  1.8  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  deep.  At  five  o’clock 
the  fire  is  started,  and  kept  burning  brisk¬ 
ly  until  a  great  bed  of  coals  is  made 
upon  which  to  roast  the  corn. 

Each  person  who  wants  roasted  corn 
must  tend  to  his  own,  and  there  are  very 
few  who  miss  the  chance  to  get  roasted 
corn.  The  ear  is  placed  upon  the  coals 
and  turned  often,  the  husks  burn  black 
and  sometimes  the  corn,  hut  that  does 
not  injure  the  flavor.  Anyone  who  has 
never  tasted  roasted  corn  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  delicious  taste.  Another 
thing  which  makes  it  possible  to  feed  the 
large  crowd  is  that  each  family  is  told 
what  ami  how  much  to  bring  of  some  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  menu.  This  menus  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  each  article. 

A  75-foot  table  which  was  three  feet 
wide  was  built  and  this  large  table  could 
hardly  hold  all  the  food  which  was 


Decatur,  111.,  and 
Owego,  New  York 
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Comparative  Size  of  Bedbugs 


has  often  been  asked  how  they  are  able 
to  survive  starvation  and  cold  weather. 
As  an  eirperiniout  51  specimens  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  lodging-house  ou  January  21. 
They  were  placed  iu  tubes  and  kept  under 
shelter  in  the  open  air  until  April  10.  At 
this  time  11  of  the  51  were  alive  and  vig¬ 
orous.  These  survivors  were  again  placed 
iu  tubes,  packed  in  cotton  ami  stored  in  a 
refrigerator  where  the  temperature  was 
kept,  to  about  40  degrees.  On  July  1st 
they  were  unpacked  and  found  to  be  ail 
alive,  and  evidently  just  as  vigorous  as 
when  they  were  put  in  cohl  storage.  A 
number  of  the  bedbugs  just  batched  from 
the  eggs  were  kept  for  nearly  three 
months  in  cold  storage  without  food. 
They  all  survived,  and  eggs  kept  under 
the  same  condition  hatched  promptly 
when  the  temperature  was  raised.  Thus 
this  shows  these  bags  may  survive  the 
(Continued  ou  page  1549) 


§£*  ami  power  from  your  lirook  <5, 

S’  K  iitr.  am  that  yon  fun  jump  aero.*  develops  v 
i  Mioucli  power  iu  h  f..v»  feet  fait  tuli-Ut  y.mr 
?  Iptumj  I»nd  Pitt  t':ft  farm*  A  tv*  the  ppwi  r  coats 
poetically  nothing,  unco  jou  hat o  ft  dypftiuo 
ami  a 

FitzStwl  Water  Win'd 

Ot»r  frtMs  took  t«!1*  W  to  fn«ftfcur* 

Hu*  flow,  fiond  for  It— wo  will  tfludlj- 
tcll  you  just  wluifc  your  powor  op* 
portuuitittfl  ftm, 

ij* 2  W atop  heel  Cr>. 

:  l03Georg#St., Hanover, Pa.lSjpfl 

■j.  Makers  of  nil 
Jp.  types  of  farm 
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4/  ‘  ™  Freight  Paid— A  Year's  Trial 

Save  from  IS  to  123  by  baying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  eost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year — money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  It  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  8tovea  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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Lake  Your  btreanu  Do  Your  r 

AXf*— » 

CTYM  simply  oi  3  1: , lions  or  more  a  minute 

Biff  7  SlM!  ana  a  fail  oi  I  Vet  or  n.uie.  In  .toil  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Roatft  entritutM  ftetd  wiodmflls.  Nofrrez- 
In*,  n *> iruoll  a*  l tt  i«  o  *on  non ,  fow  ro- 
1  pmtra.  Over  SStooQ  in  yum*.  Satisfaction 

gna/H’ite^d.  Oou  uv**r  h»v:i.  Xulftftvd 

*  strike  m5y«ftr«."  S.-r  p'wtmvticorrr'W-. 

icy  tank  d.VbCcfn.  Write  Uk.-/  fur  calaiug  mui  ires  eounubi. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.  34»  Trinity  Bldg.,  Hew  Tort 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  bide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  sUinwn.b  ha  r  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  end  finish  thorn  right  |  moLo 
them  into eonta  UV«r itun  and  women), 
robr».r  igs  or  glove*  v.  hen  ordered. 

Your  1  nr  goods  w  llle.wi  you  iesstban 
to  buy  them,  and  be  v  nti  11, ora,  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  given  a  Jot  of  In 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  our.  ilua 
valuable  book  except  n pon  request. 

Hl  'shciw  to  take  oil  and  care  fur 
hide*:  low  and  when  wo  pay  tho  Irolpht 
both  w«y»  |  about  our  auto  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  winch  is  u  trcmenuouit  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  hoc. 
hides  and  oslf  skins;  about,  tbe  fur 
goods  and  gM rue  trophies  Wd  sell,  tax  i- 
der-my.elO,  If  y  ou  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  eorivvt  address;  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company.  ' 
S’l  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WELL  DR^Lv’sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  oil  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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pace 

means  a  uniform  space  in 
which  your  tie  will  easily  slide. 


whether  your  collar  be  largi 
or  small,  wide  or  narrow.  It’s  ai 
exclusive  feature  in 
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Coat  Dresses. — The  one-piece  dress 
leads  for  Fall  wear,  and  many  of  those 
seen  on  New  York  streets  are  wlmt  are 
called  coat  dresses — a  sort  of  redingoto 
cut  on  plain  lines,  sometimes  belted,  and 
sometimes  having  the  waistline  defined  by  # 
a  girdle  at  the  sides,  while  there  is  a 
straight  panel  in  front,  from  neck  to 
hem.  Others  are  pleated  from  a  yoke, 
and  confined  by  a  narrow  girdle,  while 
some  have  a  bolero  or  little  jacket.  In 
all  cases  the  outline  is  plain,  though  some 
are  quite  elaborately  trimmed  with  em¬ 
broidery,  metal  and  woolen  effects  being 
favored  in  such  trimming.  The  figure  at 
left  in  first  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  coat  dresses,  the  model  being  mid¬ 
night  blue  serge.  It  was  absolutely 
plain,  with  a  full-length  panel  at  back 
and  front,  the  wide  coat  rovers  being 
faced  with  silk  of  the  same  color.  The 
only  trimming  was  cavalier  pocket  flaps 
at  each  side,  which  were  of  the  serge, 
heavily  embroidered  in  bright-colored 
crewels,  several  shades  of  green  and 
coral.  These  flaps  were  piped  around  the 
edge  with  black  silk,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  were  four  fiat  loops  and  ends  of 
black  gr os-graiil  ribbon  extending  below 
the  flap,  like  a  separated  fringe.  At  the 
back  of  the  neck  was  a  little  collar  of 
seal-dyed  coney  fur,  and  bands  of  the 
same  fur  defined  the  cuffs.  '1  lie  hat- 
worn  by  this  figure  is  one  of  the  high 
military  toques  having  a  blue  corded 
silk  crown  and  close  brim  of  velvet,  the 
trimming  being  a  wreath  of  black  and 
gold  leaves.  A  dress  of  the  type  shown 
is  so  simple  that  it  presents  few  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  home  dressmaker,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  select  a  style  that  will 
be  becoming  to  any  figure. 


urious  beyond  description — glowing  col¬ 
ors  in  Velvet,  lined  with  rich  brocade,  and 
trimmed  with  costly  fur,  but  more  modest 
fabrics  may  be  made  up  very  prettily,  and 
sueh  a  garment  is  very  useful. 

Two  Dresses  ix  One. — The  central 
figure,  and  the  one  at  the  right  in  the 
group  of  three,  shows  how  one  “best” 
dress  may  be  made  useful  both  for  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  wear,  by  the  use  of  two 


a  cord,  and  the  seams  should  be  bon  d 
to  hold  it  in  shape.  It  is  put  on  over 
the  skirt,  and  fits  as  closely  as  though 
the  two  were  joined  together :  the  silk 
belt  prevents  any  gap  from  showing  if 
the  bodice  rides  up.  The  model  soon  was 
a  soft  blue  taffeta:  the  surplice  fichu 
forming  the  trimming  of  the  bodice  was 
cream-colored  lace,  crossed  in  front,  and 
fastened  at  the  left  side  with  a  large 
pink  satin  rose.  The  sleeves  were  frills 
of  the  same  lace.  Many  evening  dresses 
of  this  type  have  draperies  of  gold  or 
silver  lace,  or  spangled  net,  these  me¬ 
tallic  trimmings  being  very  fashionable. 
One  evening  dress  seen  was  black  bro¬ 
caded  taffeta  having  panier  draperies  and 
surplice  liehit  of  black  net  covered  with 


A  Suggestion  For  The  Smaij,  Girl. 
— The  child’s  dress  figured  was,  in  the 
original,  a  party  frock  of  silk  and  chif¬ 
fon,  but  it.  was  so  pretty  that  it  sug¬ 
gested  possibilities  for  combining  two 
materials,  such  as  plain  and  flowered 
challie.  In  the  original,  the  full  shirred 
waist,  which  was  quite  short-waistod, 
was  of  pink  chiffon,  the  skirt  of  pink 
silk,  opening  over  two  gathered  panels 
of  the  chiffon,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panels  were 
five  little  shirred  tucks,  and  the  skirt 
was  tied  together  over  each  panel  with 
a  butterfly  bow.  Instead  of  a  hem.  the 
skirt  was  finished  around  the  bottom  and 
at  the  edges  of  the  panels  with  a  cord¬ 
ing.  The  round  neck  and  sleeves  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  little  ruffle  and  the  girdle 
has  little  bows  at  the  top  of  the  panels. 
This  dress  would  be  pretty  with  waist 
and  panels  of  flowered  challie,  with  a 
plain  challie  skirt,  or  a  combination  of 
plain  silk  with  woolen  goods. 

The  New  Manti.es. — Fall  and  Winter 
fashions  show  cloaks  or  mantles  (for  we 
have  gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
term)  large,  enough  to  envelope  the  wear¬ 
er  completely.  Some  are  shirred  from  a 
deep  round  yoke,  and  trimmed  with 
bands  of  shirring,  others  have  a  yoke 
edged  with  flounces,  and  many  have  deep 
cape  collars  of  fur.  The  mantle  figured 
was  a  full  circular  cape  of  old  gold 
broadcloth  with  a  satin  lining;  it  had  a 
large  collar  of  musquash  and  was  fast¬ 
ened  by  six  large  buttons  covered  with 
the  cloth,  spaced  in  two  groups.  There 
was  an  armhole  at  each  side  formed  by 
leaving  a  slit  in  a  seam,  and  edging  it 
was  a  fold  of  the  cloth  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  which  turned  inward, 
and  closed  the  slut  when  the  hands  were 
not  put  through  it.  A  mantle  of  this  sort 
is  a  very  useful  extra  wrap,  if  made  of 
serviceable  material,  as  it  may  be  put 
right  over  a  jacket  suit  when  driving  or 
maturing  in  severe  weather  or  in  the 
evening.  For  a  girl  living  iu  the  coun¬ 
try,  such  a  mantle  may  be  made  like  an 
army  cloak,  of  blue  cloth  lined  with  red 
flannel;  it  is  very  jaunty  in  appearance, 
and  extremely  warm  and  comfortable, 
young  girls  of  the  ‘'flapper”  age  will  en¬ 
joy  the  military  cloak  all  the  more  if 
provided  with  brass  buttons.  If  a  light¬ 
weight  cloth  is  used,  there  should  be  a 
flannel  interlining,  whether  the  visible 
lining  is  flannel  or  a  lighter  material.  A 
flowered  lining  is  very  pretty.  There  is 
often  for  enough  in  some  old  set  to  make 
a  collar,  or  trimming  for  one.  Some  of 
the  new  mantles  are  gorgeous  and  lux¬ 


Coat  Dress  for  Street  Wear, 

different  waists.  Many  a  girl  to  whom  a 
real  evening  dress  is  a  luxury  feels,  OUCtl 
or  twice  a  year,  oil  some  special  occa¬ 
sion,  that  she  is  “somehow  different”  be¬ 
cause  she  does  not  possess  one.  A  dress 
of  chiffon  taffeta  of  becoming  color,  quite 
suitable  for  “best”  when  evening  dress 
is  not  desired,  can  be  transformed  by 
the  separate  waist  shown.  Any  becom¬ 
ing  color  may  be  chosen,  such  as  a  soft 
blue,  old  rose,  champagne  or  almond,  wil¬ 
low  green  or  wistaria,  but  we  would  se¬ 
lect  any  heliotrope  or  lavender  shade 
with  care,  as  many  of  them,  other  than 
the  pinkish  or  orchid  tones,  take  a  gray¬ 


ish  or  brownish  cast  under  artificial  light. 
The  full  skirt  is  straight  breadths,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  waist;  the  trimming  two 
2i4-inch  ruffles,  put  on  so  that  they  slope 
up  in  a  curve  at  each  side.  These  ruf¬ 
fles  are  gathered  on  cords,  and  arc  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  edge  with  a  cord  instead  of 
a  hem.  The  skirt  is  attached  to  a  plain 
straight  waistband  of  the  silk,  six  inches 
deep,  which  is  fastened  snugly  with  hooks, 
close  together,  so  that:  it  will  not  slip  and 
permit  the  skirt  to  sag. 

Afternoon  a  n i>  Evening  Waists. — 
The  evening  waist  is  a  snug-fitting  little 
bodice  booked  closely  down  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  lower  edge,  which 
points  a  little  below  the  waist  line,  in 
the  center  of  the  front,  is  finished  with 


and  Child’s  Simple  Frock 


iridescent  spangles;  there  was  a  girdle 
of  peacock  blue  fastened  by  a  large  cop¬ 
per-colored  rose.  The  other  waist  shown 
for  the  same  dress  is  a  loose  over-blouse 
of  panne  velvet  of  the  same  color,  having 
tucks  in  the  elbow  sleeves  and  on  the 
shoulder.  It  is  put  on  over  the  head, 
and  hooked  invisibly  under  one  arm.  The 
sleeved  guimpe  is  of  chiffon  or  Georgette 
crape  of  the  same  color,  but  xvhite  net 
may  also  be  used,  thus  providing  a  third 
variation  of  the  one  dress. 

Colors  and  Fabrics. — “Triumphant 
colors,"  the  French  dressmakers  call  the 
brilliant  greens,  glowing  reds,  warm 
blues  and  golden  tones  now  appearing. 
There  is  an  amazing  gorgeousness  about 
many  new  fabrics  and  trimmings,  and 


we  are  promised  a  bright-colored  Winter. 
The  plurn  and  burgundy  shades  will  be 
especially  becoming  to  gray  haired  wom¬ 
en,  also  warm  shades  of  taupe  and  prune. 
The  browns  range  from  the  dark  negro 
head  to  a  clear  amber.  Beaver,  asphalt, 
catawba,  laurel  and  bottle  green,  seagull 
gray  and  rose  du  Barry,  a  shade  richer 
and  softer  than  American  Beauty,  are 
among  the  new  colors.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  wool  velours  there  is  eordonne 
velours,  with  a  slightly  ribbed  effect. 
Velveteen  has  returned  to  its  old-time 
favor,  a  new  fabric  being  corded  velve¬ 
teen,  which  has  a  very  fine  rib  iu  it;  it 
is  soft  and  fine,  and  we  saw  it  recently, 
32  inches  wide,  for  80  cents  a  yard. 
Many  velveteens  are  only  21  to  23  inches 
wide,  which  must  be  considered  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  pattern.  Very  silky  velveteens 
23  inches  wide,  were  seen  for  $1.25  a 


A  Winter  Mantle,  and  Two  Gowns  in  One 


yard;  45-inch  velveteen  at  $1.50  a  yard 
was  desirable  for  suits  and  coats.  Cor¬ 
duroy  remains  in  fiiVor:  we  see  a  nice 
quality,  wide  wale,  for  84  cents  a  yard, 
prices  ranging  up  to  $2  or  more.  Cloak¬ 
ing  corduroys  are  double  width.  Tri- 
cotine,  known  also  as  wool  jersey,  stock¬ 
inet  or  Tyrolean  cloth,  is  a  new  and 
fashionable  fabric  for  coats,  suits  and 
dresses.  All  sorts  of  colors  are  seen,  in¬ 
cluding  mustard  and  amber.  Unfin¬ 
ished  worsteds  chocked  with  self  color. 
54  inches  wide,  are  $2.50  a  yard;  soft 
finished  worsteds  with  self-colored  stripes, 
30-ineh.  are  $2.25  a  yard,  and  there  is 
much  variety  in  mannish  striped  suitings, 
54-iuch,  at  $2.50  and  $3.50  a  yard. 

Fall  Millinery. — Generally  speaking, 
hats  are  trimmed  very  simply  this  Fall, 
sometimes  no  more  than  a  single  orna¬ 
ment,  deftly  poised  at  the  stylish  angle. 
The  metallic  effects  so  popular^  in  dress 
goods  and  trimmings  are  seen  in  millin¬ 
ery  also.  There  are  many  jaunty  tri¬ 
cornes,  with  one  point  standing  out  far 
beyond  the  others,  modified  sailors,  \x  ide 
brimmed  models,  many  with  Tam  O’Slm li¬ 
ter  crowns  and  Henry  the  Eighth  or  beef¬ 
eater  shapes  with  shirred  crown  and 
graceful  brim.  Fur  is  often  seen  among 
millinery  trimmings.  Close-fitting  tur¬ 
bans  retain  their  popularity,  many  be¬ 
ing  trimmed  with  a  wing  or  fancy  feath¬ 
er  standing  up  at  the  back.  Conven¬ 
tional  leaves  or  flowers  sketchily  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold  thread  form  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  some  black  velvet  turbans;  the 
combination  of  gold  or  silver  “stencil  em¬ 
broidery”  on  black  is  popular  for  both 
dresses  and  millinery.  Among  the  larger 
toques  are  many  with  a  large  crown  ris¬ 
ing  high  in  the  front,  and  a  close  brim 
or  hand  below;  these  owe  their  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  military  cap  worn  by  the 
Russian  soldiers.  Some  of  them  are 
pleated  into  the  brim  at  the  front,  so  that 
they  form  a  veritable  halo;  others  are 
more  like  a  French  chef’s  cap.  Some 
shops  have  made  a  feature  of  red  velvet 
hats,  a  deep  glowing  red.  the  shapes  in¬ 
cluding  some  with  mushroom  brims  and  a 
high  shirred  crown,  with  a  little  motif 
of  dark  fur  coining  doxvu  on  the  brim  at 
each  side.  Very  pretty  and  picturesque 
are  Napoleon  hats,  having  the  brim 
slouched  on  one  side,  and  brought  up, 
oocked-lnit  Style,  on  the  other  side  in 
curves,  fastened  with  a  rosette  or  co- 
carde.  While  black  velvet  leads  in  the 
ready-to-wear  hats  it  is  possible  to  buy 
tanne.  burgundy  and  the  violet  or  purple 
shades  in  great  variety.  There  are  many 
millinery  ornaments  of  sequins,  heads, 
or  metal  thread,  little  rosettes  or  plaques, 
that  often  form  the  only  trimming  upon  a 
hat.  Small  close  feather  turbans  are 
now  very  popular,  many  being  made  of 
the  iridescent  feathers  from  the  duck's 
breast*  also  peacock  breast,  which  makes 
a  beautiful  bat,  and  we  see  some  demure 
little  toques  of  guinea-fowl  feathers.  The 
only  trimming  on  these  toques  is  a  small 
feather  ornament.  Fancy  feathers  are 
quite  expensive,  even  when  they  owe 
their  origin  to  domestic  poultry.  There 
arc  many  pretty  ornaments  of  natural 
ostrich. 

Costume  Blouses. — The  new  waists 
sound  much  more  imposing,  described  as 
costume  blouses:  they  are  often  quite 
elaborate,  and  unless  white  or  of  pastel 
tint  must  matdh  the  suit.  Soutache 
braiding  <>r  chenille  embroidery  are  fa¬ 
vorite  decorations  on  blouses  as  well  as 
dresses.  Some  waists  of  Georgette  erepo 
were  seen  trimmed  with  rows  of  narrow 
gros-graiu  ribbon  along  the  frills  form¬ 
ing  collar  and  jabot,  while  crepe  trimmed 
with  French  blue,  and  flesh  color  trim¬ 
med  with  orchid — a  charming  combina¬ 
tion,  A  pretty  blouse  of  dark  blue  com¬ 
bined  with  beige  was  embroidered  with 
twisted  silver  circles.  The  sailor  collar 
of  beige  had  long  tabs  from  which  hung 
blue  silk  tassels.  The  basque  blouses 
have  a  narrow  belt  and  a  frilly  penlum 
about  114  or  five  inches  deep,  the  blouse 
itself  being  a  plain  tailored  style  with 
soft  rolled  collar.  Elaborate  net  blouses 
in  cream  color,  with  wide  sailor  collar 
and  jabot  edged  with  silk  lace  are  dressy, 
and  less  expensive  than  Georgette  crepe. 
A  net  waist  is  nice  to  wear  xvith  a 
bretelle  .skirt;  that  is.  with  a  skirt,  hav¬ 
ing  bretelle  or  suspender  top,  that  gives 
a  costume  effect  to  the  separate  blouse. 

Fur  Trimmings _ Coats,  street  dress¬ 

es  and  jacket  suits  all  show  fur  trim¬ 
mings.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the 
good  shops  now  advertise  furs  under  their 
true,  as  well  as  their  trade  name.  A 
dress  trimmed  with  Hudson  seal  is  frank¬ 
ly  described  as  dyed  muskrat;  dyed 
coney,  dyed  rabbit,  etc.,  are  called  by 
their  proper  name.  There  are  also  many 
plush-like  fabrics  used  for  trimming  that 
closely  imitate  mole,  otter,  broadtail, 
Persian  lamb,  leopard,  etc.,  and  these 
are  used  on  hats,  dresses  and  coats.  Nor 
does  the  use  of  such  imitations  mean 
that  the  garment  is  cheap;  a  handsome 
coat  of  woo!  jersey  cloth,  costing  $37.50, 
had  one  of  the  noxv  deep  round  collars 
banded  with  imitation  mole.  One  often 
sees  banding  of  fur  or  fur  fabric  about 
eight  inches  above  the  hem  of  a  skirt,  the 
coat  being  edged  with  it  also.  The  long 
coats  are  also  freely  trimmed  with  fur. 

Small  Accessories.  -  -  Old-fashioned 
people  will  think  that  the  modern  girl 
is  becoming  surprisingly  sensible  1.0  de¬ 
mand  wide-ribbed  hand-knitted  woolen 
stockings,  in  place  of  gauzy  silk,  but.  this 
warm  footwear  is  meant  for  outdoor 
sports.  These  stockings,  made  in  Scot¬ 
land,  come  in  earth  browns,  dull  givens 
and  heather  mixtures,  and  cost  $3  a 
pair.  In  gloves,  heavy  kid  of  black  with 
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white  stitching  or  white  with  black 
stitching  are  favored  for  dress  wear, 
while  fabrics  and  wash  kids  retain  wide 
popularity.  Sheer  handkerchiefs  edged 
with  dyed  filet  lace— black  filet,  for  mourn¬ 
ing  wear — were  seen  among  novelties. 
Among  artificial  flowers  for  the  corsage 
are  old  rose  and  soft  yellow  roses  hav¬ 
ing  leaves  and  tendrils  of  silver.  An 
attractive  evening  scarf  seen  was  of 
white  satin  veiled  with  black  chiffon,  and 
edged  with  white  marabou.  Colored  silk 
tassels  finish  the  corners  of  many  deep 
collars  of  white  organdie.  Chiffon  veils 
embroidered  in  chenille  are  seen,  lint  the 
long  chiffon  or  net  veil  folded  over  the 
haf.  and  hanging  down  like  a  mourning 
veil  at  the  back  was  so  over-popular  that 
it  is  already  rather  out  of  date. 

The  Baby's  Wariirobe. — A  quilted 
wrapper  for  the  baby,  made  by  a  young 
mother,  was  very  comfortable  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  was  made  of  white  China 
silk,  lined  with  the  same  material,  and 
interlined  with  a  layer  of  cotton  batting. 
The  little  garment  was  then  quilted  all 
over  in  diamonds  about  1%  inch  long. 
The  seams  were  sewn  up  before  quilting, 
excepting  the  sleeves  in  which  the  seam 
was  left,  open  for  convenience’  sake. 
There  was  no  trimming  of  any  kind,  the 
quilting  being  decoration  enough.  It  was 
a  dainty  little  garment,  very  warm  and 
snug.  Little  wrappers  of  albatross  or 
flannel  are  quickly  embroidered  in  the 
simple  lazy- daisy  stitch.  A  chain-stitch 
of  pale  pink,  with  a  lazy-daisy  forget-me- 
not  of  blue  studded  in  at  one-inch  in¬ 
tervals,  is  quickly  done,  and  looks  quite 
elaborate.  Other  simple  designs,  such  as 
a  three-branched  goose-foot,  alternating 
up  and  down,  make  pretty  borders.  Wo 
see  infants'  Winter  nightgowus  of  white 
flannelette  made  with  a  drawstring  at 
the  bottom  which  gives  the  baby  plenty  of 
chance  to  kick  about,  without  becoming 
uncovered.  Such  nighties,  readymade, 
finished  with  a  scalloped  edge  at  neck  and 
wrists,  are  50  cents.  There  are  also 
“Baby  Bunting”  sleeping  bags  of  white 
eiderdown  bound  with  silk,  having  a 
peaked  hood  attached,  which  are  snug 
enough  for  outdoor  sleeping. 


Rose  Hill  Farm 


(Continued  from  page  13-12) 
woodwork  just  a  shade  paler  green  than 
your  rugs.” 

Billie  wanted  a  bookcase  desk,  for  our 
few  books  were  still  piled  on  a  box,  and 
I  wanted  a  sideboard.  We  talked  of 
these  on  many  a  Winter  night.  Then 
Pat  took  another  jag  of  hard  wood,  and 
brought  bank  a  load  of  boxes.  I  could 
not  tell  you  just  how  we  fashioned  these 
two,  because  you  have  to  make  them 
partly  according  to  your  boxes.  We  as¬ 
sembled  the  boxes  in  the  kitchen  one 
cold  blustering  night  and  then  set  to 
work  on  them.  We  fitted  tbotn  this  way 
and  that,  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
looked  their  best.  For  the  desk  Billie 
stood  two  rather  long  boxes  ou  end, 
fastened  them  firmly  together — the  secret 
of  all  homemade  stuff  lies  in  that  word 
“firmly.”  In  the  narrower  one  be  fitted 
book  shelves.  At  the  proper  height  on 
the  wider  box  he  fitted  in  a  shelf,  ruth- 
er  a  double  shelf,  between  which  shoved 
iu  the  shelf  for  a  desk.  Near  the  front 
of  this  was  attached  small  chains,  fast¬ 
ened  uji  at  the  front  of  the  desk,  to  make 
the  shelf  strong,  and  at  the  back  of  this 
lie  fitted  a  set  of  pigeonholes.  Above  this 
he  made  two  shelves.  When  the  book 
case  was  in  this  stage  of  completion  it 
did  not  look  particularly  attractive.  It 
was  gappy  and  rough,  and — well,  simply 
patchy  pine  boxes.  But  I  made  a  cur¬ 
tain  for  the  front  of  the  side  book  shelves, 
and  a  short  one  of  the  same  material 
for  the  front  of  the  desk,  but  they  could 
not  be  hung  till  the  ragged  front  edges 
were  somehow  covered  up. 

The  day  following  was  one  of  those 
clear  beautiful  days,  a  forerunner  of 
sugaring  time,  while  yet  it  is  Winter. 
Billie  invited  me  out  to  the  wood  lot, 
while  he  hauled  a  load  of  wood.  Now  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  I  love  it  is  the 
bar>-  arms  of  the  forest  trees  in  Winter, 
and  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  live  where 
the  deep  green  firs  are  scattered  about  the 
forest.,  and  a  white  birch  now  and  then 
etched  iu,  he  is  indeed  lucky.  I  rode 
out,  perched  ou  the  cross  bar  of  the  old 
sled,  beside  of  Billie,  clinging  sharply 
to  his  knee,  up  the  wood  road,  the  snow 
piled  high  at  each  side.  Iu  the  wood  lot 
I  wandered  about  wherever  Pat’s  sled 
had  made  a  ribbon  of  track,  traced  the 
tracks  of  the  squirrels,  and  the  feather¬ 
ing  trail  of  doer  mice,  and  discovered  the 
place  where  a  partridge  had  hidden  be¬ 
side  a  log  during  the  late  storm.  A  day 
in  the  Winter  woods  had  always  been  a 
poem  to  me,  but  presently,  through  the 
sharp  ring  of  my  Billie’s  ax  crept  more 
prosaic  thoughts.  How  very  practical 


Boris  lmd  grown,  to  be  sure!  T  noticed 
a  great  many  fir  tree  tops  that  had  been 
trimmed  from  the  wood  Billie  had  been 
hauling,  and  remembered  that  balsam  pil¬ 
lows  would  briug  a  price.  I  plowed  down 
through  the  snowly  path,  and  hurst  on 
Billie  with  my  new  idea. 

“W-h-n-t  a  thrifty  Doris!”  Billy  said, 
and  then  went  ou  with  his  chopping. 
The  result  was,  when  old  Pat  ambled 
down  to  the  house  a  great  green  feathery 
mass  nodded  on  top  of  the  load.  Tt  was 
as  though  "Riruam  woods  had  come  to 
Dunsinane,”  I'll  shorten  this  part  of 
the  story  by  saying  that  I  earned  three 
dollars  selling  balsam  pillows  that  Spring, 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  and  curtains  that  we  had  bought. 
But  it  was  Unit  day  in  the  woods  that 
gave  me  an  idea. 

“Billie,”  I  said,  “we  can't  get  moldings 
for  the  front  of  that  sideboard  and  book¬ 
case,  can  wcV”  Billie  shook  his  head, 
“Not  here,  dearie,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  1  went  on,  running  the  smooth 
red  twigs  of  a.  dogwood  through  my 
hands.  “I  have  read  that  people  by  the 
sea  make  bookcases  of  old  skiffs,  and  por¬ 
tieres  of  shells,  and  drapery  of  fish  net. 
Aud  they  make  log  bungalows  in  the 
mountains  with  the  hark  all  on.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  their  own  locality  you  know.  So, 
why  don't,  we  do  the  rustic  here?  Why 
don’t  we  finish  the  front  of  those  boxes 
with  the  dear  brown  twigs  of  the  hem¬ 
lock,  and  make  a  rustic  plant  table,  and 
— and — oh,  just  enough  of  such  things 
to  make  our  room  look  quaint  and  pictur¬ 
esque.” 

The  box  furniture  was  all  stained  in¬ 
side  aud  out  a  dark,  dark  green,  like  the 
green  on  a  blackbird’s  wing,  and  the 
front  edges  covered  with  the  brown 
twigs  of  hemlock,  tacked  on  with  long 
brads,  a  filagree  of  rustic  work  above 
the  top  shelf  to  complete  it.  A  hand¬ 
some  table  all  in  rustic  work  for  plants 
stood  between  the  windows  to  complete 
the  picture.  The  other  fellow  may  have 
the  ebony  and  gold,  we  were  wholly  con¬ 
tent  with  ours. 

When  Spring  opened  and  Billie's  fath¬ 
er  drove  over  with  two  fine  cows  whose 
calves  bawled  along  behind  them,  a  hand¬ 
some  three-year-old  colt,  and  a  load  of 
seed  corn  and  potatoes  aud  oats,  in  fact 
seed  for  the  entire  Spring  planting,  we 
folt  that  there  was  no  place  quite  so 
lovely  as  our  own  Rose  Hill  Farm. 

MAUDE  MEREDITH. 


Sulphur  Fumigation  for  Bedbugs 

(Continued  from  page  1347) 
Winter  even  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  house  or  rooms  should  be 
fully  fumigated  before  they  are  occupied 
by  humans.  The  eggs  are  not  always 
killed  by  a  sulphur  fumigation,  and  thus 
it  is  better  to  have  two  a  week  apart  in 
warm  weather.  The  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  sul¬ 
phur  fumigation  appears  to  be  just  as 
effective,  but  there  is  danger  at  times 
from  fire.  To  overcome  this  fire  danger 
the  following  method  has  been  worked 
out.  Surely  every  one  who  has  the  least 
suspicion  that  these  terrible  creatures  are 
within  hail  ought  to  fight  them  to  the 
death. 

A  galvanized  iron  washtub,  half-full  of 
water,  is  set  ou  the  floor.  A  pan  coutuin- 
iug  the  sulphur  is  floated  ou  the  water  iu 
the  tub.  The  mass  of  sulphur  is  worked 
up  into  a  cone  by  patting  it  with  the 
hands.  At  the  top  of  the  heap  a  little 
hollow  is  made  with  the  thumbs,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  of  alcohol  are  poured  into 
the  hollow,  A  match  touched  to  the  alco¬ 
hol  will  ignite  the  whole  mass.  The  pan 
will  float  in  the  tub  while  the  sulphur  is 
burning;  there  is  little  nr  no  danger  of 
fire.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  guard 
in  lids  way  against  the  intense  beat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  burning  sulphur. 

In  order  to  make  tight  a  room  to  be 
fumigated,  every  crack  is  covered  with 
strips  of  wet  paper.  All  holes  are 
papered  and,  after  fumigation  has  been 
started  and  the  door  closed,  the  wet  pa¬ 
pers  are  plastered  over  tin-  cracks  around 
the  door  from  the  outside.  After  fumi¬ 
gation,  the  windows  are  opened  from  the 
outside  and  the  room  is  well  aired  before 
anyone  enters  it.  The  wet  paper  strips 
are  prepared  by  laying  newspapers  on  the 
floor,  placing  a  strip  of  thin  board  ou 
them  and  tearing  oil'  long  strips  about 
four  inches  wide.  Each  strip  is  dragged 
through  the  pan  of  water,  is  plastered 
over  a  crack  while  still  wet  and  is  patted 
into  contact  if  necessary  with  the  hands. 
If  this  work  is  done  rapidly,  the  wet 
strips  will  stay  in  place  long  enough  to 
make  the  sulphur  effective. 


Put  your  trust  for  wear  and  com¬ 
fort  in  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear* 
It  is  built  layer  upon  layer  of  all  new, 
fresh  rubber — thick  and  tough  as  a 
mule's  hide.  That  means  WEAR — 
amazing  long  wear. 

When  you  sink  your  feet  in  a  pair 
of  Lambertville  Arctics,  Boots  or 
Shoes,  it  is  just  like  planting  them  in 
an  upholstered  chair.  We  takd’ special 
care  on  the  outside  to  keep  your  feet 
dry  and  on  the  inside  to  keep  'em 
comfortable. 

iAMBertvillf 

Grubber  footwear^ 


'Snasr-Proof”  4-Buckle 
Arctic,  made  in  both  all- 
rubber  and  in  cloth  tops. 
While  the  all-rubber  coate 
a  little  more,  it  wears 
mac  h  Ion  per  and  Is 
cheaper  in  the  end. 


is  made  in  four  brands  of  various  grades 
at  prices  to  suit  all  requirements. 
44  Snag-Proof,"  illustrated  here,  has 
seven  thicknesses  of  pure  Para  rubber 
ground  into  the  heavy  sail  duck.  Look 
at  the  thick  sole  that  resists  wear 
and  weather  and  makes  you  feel  like 
you're  walking  on  clouds.  The  other 
three  Lambertville  brands  are  44  Red¬ 
skin,"  made  of  durable  red  rub¬ 
ber;  44  L"  brand  has  a  duck 
vamp;  44Lamco"is  pure  gum, 
with  heavy  ribs.  If  you 
don't  locate  the  Lambertville 
dealer,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  sup- 

cftic  k 

plied.  Send  for  booklet. 
LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Two  Feet  Deep 
In  Comfort 
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Act 

Now 


Dill  I  fiiiQii/t  cnNwnN 

DULL  If  I  TO  wi  9  metal.  3',  I.icn 

si  EACH  PHEPAI3 

Strongest  Ring  Made.  Write  for  catalog 

Dept.  R.  TUe  Moore  llros.of  Albany,  >ie\7  York 


AYRSHIRE3 


Champion  Ayrshire  Cow  Auchenbrain  Hattie  6th  39380 


uie  50  lbs.  of  fat  a  mouth  when  fresh,  one 
of  them  even  making  a  little  over  00  lbs. 
I  secured  registered  bulls  from  dams  pro¬ 
ducing  not.  less  than  18  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days. 

After  about  one  year’s  time  I  learned 
to  feed  properly.  I  used  Alfalfa  hay, 
silage,  corn  and  cob  meal,  distillers’ 
grains,  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  etc.  I  was 
forced  to  hire  all  of  the  milking  done,  sis 


test.  Their  showings  were  all  young  an¬ 
imals,  sired  by  their  herd  sires,  King 
1'ont‘ac,  Boon  Til  th.  King  Champion, 
Spring  Farm,  Pontiac  Vale  and  Segis 
I  yon  a.  Probably  no  higher  producing 
strains  of  Hoisteins  were  shown  than 
those  of  Otsego  herds,  which  is  evidenced 
ly  their  advanced  registry  records.  The 
Holstein  club  of  the  county  was  repre¬ 
sented  during  the  week  by  G.  W.  Angell 
of  Aft.  Ui  ton. 

The  cow  shown  above  is  Auchen- 
braln  H'rvtt  e  (i.h  303  0.  Th's  was  the 


GUERNSEYS 


MILK 

Some  milk  is  too 
rich  in  butter 
fats  for  health — 
other  milk  is 
too  poor. 

AYRSHIRE  MILIX 

is  STANDARD— 3.91  per  cent  grade.  It  is 
the  RIGHT  milk  for  babies  and  invalids,  iurt 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Passes  all  city  and 
state  requi'Ctrtents.  Write  (or  information 
anti  names  of  nearest  breeders . 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  WINSLOW,  See’y  21  Tark  St..  BKANDON.  VT. 


.  °flS  « 


It  is  natural  for  a  bog  to  w  allow.  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds,  to 
which  add  Dr.  H-sa  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
occasionally.  The  ho"3  will  constancy 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough;  while  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  ar.d  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  tho  perms  of  disease  and  the 
worms  tnat  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gaUon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  ?■'  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy  lor  sheen  scab  iud  ticks; 
it  destroy  s  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  dis.nfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis¬ 
infecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bodies,  auart,  half-gallon, 

1  gallon  gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

can  $1.00  Dr* Hess  F,y  Chascar 

Does  not  gum,  cotor  or  blister. 
Smaller  pints.  Ma*es  stock  comtortable. 

as  low  as  23c 
Except  In  tar 
West  end 
Canada 


Can  Ohio  Dairying  Pay? 

We  note  the  fight  witch  you  are  making 
in  New  York  State  for  bettor  prices  of 
milk  from  farmers,  and  we  thoroughly 
approve  of  this  movement.  I  went  into 
the  dairy  business  myself  about  six  years 
ago.  full  of  enthusiasm  and  expecting  to 
make  money.  I  tried  to  buy  the  best, 
grade  cows  obtainable,  paid  $C5  to  .$100 
each,  and  tried  to  be  very  careful.  I 
weighed  and  tested  the  milk  myself,  test¬ 
ing  over  50  days,  and  kept  absolute  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  herd,  showing  what  each  cow 
produced  and  also  what  I  fed  to  each 
cow.  After  very  severe  weeding  out  and 
discarding  two  or  three  cows  to  every 
one  that  T  kept,  I  got  the  herd  into  good 
shape,  nearly  every  cow  producing  7,000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  annum,  average  test  about 
4  per  cent.  A  few  of  the  best  cows  made 


The  forty  Ayrshircs,  property  of  Iro¬ 
quois  Farm,  Cooperstown,  and  Kent 
Barney,  Milford,  were  part  of  the  exhibit. 
They  won  48  ribbons,  six  of  which  were 
given  for  champion  and  grand-champion 
animals.  Though  Otsego  has  a  number 
of  very  fine  herds  of  Guernsey  cattle  but 
one  was  shown,  that  of  M.  H.  Packer  of 
Milford.  This  herd  won  nine  ribbons. 
The  two-year-ohl  Guernsey  bull  I.yncb- 
mero  Lord  Roberts,  3rd,  owned  by  James 
Fen 'more  Cooper  of  Cooperstown,  won 
first  prize.  The  Jersey  herds  of  Henry 
L.  War  dwell,  Springfield  Center,  and 
Kdgerton  Brothers,  Morris,  added  much 
to  the  exhibit.  There  were  S8  in  number 
and  won  seventeen  prizes.  Sixty-four 
Hoisteins  were  shown  by  A.  W.  Brown 
and  Don  J.  Wood,  West  Winfield,  P.  It. 
Beunett  and  C.  J.  Armstrong.  Milford; 
Frank  II.  While,  Richfield  Spa.;  and 
John  J.  Wulrath.  East  Springfield.  None 
of  these  Holstein  breeders  are  In  the 
habit  of  showing  cattle  and  none  of  the'r 
animals  would  have  been  at  tho  fair  had 
not  the  Farm  Bureau  entered  the  eon- 


DR.  HESS  &  C5.AC2EI 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

CUoivo  l»  eeding.  Obmely  related  to  May  Relma. 
World's  Oli.-tinriion  in  19(4. 

Mill  lllll  Farm,  Oscar  Colicli.  Mclieansburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

hreedlnu.^re.'u.y 

for  service.  Palf  host  stmins  of  tho  lewd — ach'd  a 
annual.  1’otiu”  pig*.  MAUKICH  FARMS. Middletioro.Mass. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

years  old  hy  Tiftiigwnter  Dictator  isnfifl.  A'so  six  nu¬ 
ll  rod  heifers,  t:  JdllYSIdE  i.TU„K  FAdJ,  RiEflcIsvillc.  Pa. 


ForSale— A  Few  BllllS  HOlSIDNUEANOEYAYRSHmE 

Good  producing,  advanced  registry  linos.  Our 
sir«8  are  will  q  i  itified,  t"0.  Ku  lv  afontion  hy 
those  is tere.-tvil  is  desired  as  tvo  w  ilt  so.  1  quickly. 

Dairy  Dept.  Conr.  cticut  Agricultural  Collect,  Storrs,  Conn. 


ForSale  Young  Guernsey  BULLS  ,’’o  T/.!0 

Mashers  Serine)  Breeding,  Oak  Hill  Estate.  Uniontawu, I  .i' 


!  Have  81,030  to  Invest  in  Guernsey  Females 

What  have  you  to  sellf  HENRY  TIPPERY.  Callensburg,  Pa. 


Grade  Hoisteins  for  Sale 

900  extra  fancy,  well  bred  amt  nicety  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recent  ly  fresh  ami  Olliers  due  to 
frets  hen  within  Hit  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  plcnso  yon.  Price  W70  to  SDJ5  per  head 
1  nil  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
•  w«bred  to  good  roglstcromt.  h.  holla.  Price  8>t>5 
to  875  per  head.  Two  flue  well  hred  heller  calves 
and  one  {sure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  850. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Spnnodale  farms,  Cortland.  N  Y. 


Hoistein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^of'sV^ui 

ofter.  THE  CATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenangr  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

His  sire 'a  <Iiuh'h  record  U  20  Ihs.  plus  at  2  years  old. 
His  grand arn  23.32  lbs,  at.  3  years.  lie  is  all  right. 
Mostly  white,  bnautifully  marked.  All  papers.  First 
chi  ck  *45  take*  him.  F.  11.  Wood,  Cortland, N.Y. 


I  am  too  busy  to  do  much  of  my  own 
work.  I  received  ,$1.50  per  100  lbs.  for 
my  milk.  The  first  year  I  did  not  ex¬ 
port  to  make  money,  and  I  did  not.  The 
second  year  I  expected  to  make  money, 
but  to  tny  surprise  was  forced  lo  admit 
at  tbe  end  of  the  year  that  if  I  was  ahead 
at  all,  it  was  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
manure  which  I  had  produced  with  the 
herd.  The  succeeding  year  I  thought  I 
would  surely  do  better,  but  each  year  I 
was  forced  to  admit  that  I  had  not  made 
any  money  again  this  year. 

About  18  months  ago  I  lost  my  sire, 
right  during  the  quarantine.  My  cows 
were  fresh  too  long  before  coming  in 
again,  a  ml  the  result  was  about  $600 
loss.  After  figuring  this  up  and  remem¬ 
bering  all  of  the  reasonably  good  years 
when  I  had  merely  broken  even,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  impossible  fur  me  to 
make  anything  out  of  the  business  at  the 
prices  which  we  were  being  paid.  I  tried 
to  obtain  more,  failed  in  this,  and  conse¬ 
quently  sold  out.  This  country  here  is  in 
very  poor  shape  to  organize  and  get  any 
better  prices.  Most  fanners  who  have 
cows  at  all  keep  about  six,  two  for  their 
own  use,  the  rest  to  sell  milk  from ;  con¬ 
sequently  they  hardly  know  or  care 
whether  they  rne  making  money  out  of 
the  business  or  not.  Probably  everyone 
of  them  is  losing.  ciias.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Cattle 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  made  a  great  show¬ 
ing  of  cattle  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
This  county  won  first  prize  for  the  best 
and  largest  exhibit  with  154  head  of 

Ayrshire^.  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  llol- 
steins.  These  cattle  were  shown  by  11 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Otsego 
County  is  making  gn  at  progress  in  breed¬ 
ing  fine  cattle.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  how  well  Otsego  is  located. 


grand  champion  Ayrshire  of  the  show — 
from  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown. 

A  Discussion  on  Tuberculosis 

On  page  1047  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
speaking  of  the  conditions  which  are  now 
facing  dairymen,  we  said : 

“When  laws  are  passed  to  compel  in¬ 
spection  of  duiry  premises  and  cattle  and 
when  cows  are  tested  for  tuberculosis 
who  is  to  receive  the  benefit?  Tbe  pub¬ 
lic — tbe  consumers  in  whose  behalf  those 
things  are  supposed  to  be  done.  Who 
lias  to  pay  the  expenses  of  making  these 
dairies  ‘sanitary’?  Who  suffers  most  of 
the  loss  when  cattle  are  coudemuod  and 
slaughtered?  The  farmers!  Thus  tbe 
benefit  goes  to  tho  consumers  while  tbe 
expenses  go  to  the  farmers.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  in  the  end  the  consumers 
pay  the  h'lls.  That  might  he  so  in  some 
cases,  and  with  some  products,  but  iu 
tire  case  of  milk,  especially  iu  this  great 
city,  the  farmers  aud  consumers  have 
nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  price.” 

l>r.  Charles  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  takes  issue  with  that; 

“The  God-given  Tuberculin  Test” 

I  most  emphatically  disagree  with  you 
when  you  say  that  tbe  fanner  is  the 
chief  loser  when  bis  premises  are 
cleaned  of  bov'ne  tuberculosis.  Nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  went  through  this  experience  at  tliu 
cost  of  30  cattle.  It  was  a  big  bill  to 
pay,  but  tbe  premises  were  charted  up 
and  kept  clean,  the  God-given  tuberculin 
test  was  repeated  every  Winter,  and  not 
tin  animal  has  since  been  lost  with  this 
disease,  although  previous  to  the  clean¬ 
up  fine  cattle  hod  been  dropping  out 
every  few  months.  The  Station  now  owns 
a  beautiful  disease-free  herd  of  Jersey, 
Holstein  and  Angus  cattle,  many  of  them 
descendants  of  the  diseased  cattle  of  19 
years  ago,  aud  throughout  these  19  years 
it  has  not  lost  a  single  animal  from  this 
disease. 

As  a  purely  business  proposition,  tbei'e- 
fore,  without  regard  to  the  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  that  if  the  disease  had  been  left 
unchecked  somebody’s  babes  would  have 
been  infected  with  it,  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  was  to  clean  up.  Of  course 
it  is  a  lo<>  to  the  farmer  to  get  tubercu- 


JERSEYS 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bulls  of  superior  merit, 
bred  from  families  of  known 
producing  ability.  Females 
of  dependable  quality  to 
mate  with  them.  Foundation 

©herds  a  special 
feature.  Write 
for  booklet. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Rid  of  the 
“Boarders'9 

Do  you  keep  cow3  or  do  tboy 
keep  you?  Do  you  know* 
which  are  earning  a  profit  and 
which  ate  merely  pay  itg  th*ir 
board?  One  community  increased  thsf  average 
net  profit  per  cow  l-’)K  in  a  few  yean  by  testing. 
Cows  from  regularly  tested  herds  sell  for  more 
money  and  bo  do  theiroffipring.  Knowing  beats 
guessing  in  dairy  work.  Get  our  free  booklet, 
"‘What  is  Awomplidsodby  Testing  Cows”  and 
learn  howto  build  up  your  herd  from  animals  of 
known  production.  Every  farmer  should  read 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23d  St.  New  York  City 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie's  Tormentor  Jerseys 

‘■■Production1  our  Watchword 
p/\ri  r,  ,  *  p  H*.  147— BUll  CALF  Way  27, 

|*l  I  ||c  V  A  I  1#  10H».  Ifnrk.cn  color,  foil’*  J'onmo 

^  V/ A M  k/i  Hili  1  <166 1  d  (til©  bull  whom*  Ann  mnl  two 
grrandamfl  •vt-nwft  14,'Jfil  1mm.  4  op.,  milk  ;  yew?  1  Dm.  ijj-c.v.,  tiutlar.) 
D«Qi,  559^561  t  Mxrlett  1«>l  Juno  1,  ISM 6,  *nr1  in  thru* 

tmiiithd  bn*  vnfela  327T.St lit**  ruble  i  lSM.fia  ib*.  tiutf.nr,  *5%  fat. 
Her  full  eMtor,  1  jf>na  Lhm  tnariu  tklt7.fl  Mm.  milk  ;  S"fi  lbs. 

85%  butter  in  f.V  month*.  RAYMOND  L.  PIKl,  Mgr.,  Soneva.  Ohio 


QUALITY 

ForSie-JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

six  months  old.  Dam  and  grandam  in  Register  of 
Mer.tt  data  10199.7  lbs.  milk.  613  ll>8.  5  oz.  butter; 
gneiidatn  11.829.8  Ibn.  milk,  741  lbs,  ISot.bntter.  Sire 
Ins  two  7u0  lb.  daughters  itt  Register  of  Merit;  this 
c.dfBllunldiitukea  great  brooder.  For  particulars,  address 

BrigbtciueFu,rm8,E.W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS— 703  to950&,„ 


Reg  of  Marii  Production  In  Our  Honi 
Ten  Cows  Avoroae  000  tb*»  Butler. 

offer  yooru?  otook  of  high  producing  bio 


Wo  offer  young  otoclc  of  thin  burh  producing  blooJ. 

Young  Bull*  :«nd  Httifora  075  lo  $fOO» 

Wood  Kmlneut  Kalctgli,  KoyuJ  »l«Jp«lF*  Ooltleo  Pern't  l  ad,  «t«*. 
OAKWOOD  FARM.  It.  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— ProfessorRosaire  A.  J.C.C.99788 

A  bull  of  sh--w  quality,  and  a  getter  of  heavy  milk¬ 
ers.  St'o  Ins  get  iu  llto  CornoU  herd.  j.  f.  LONG,  tuples,  N.  1 


4 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  lack  of  room.  I  will  60ll  about  twent  y 
head  of  cows  Also  In vo  heifer  calves  tor  sale. 

Uiarlcs  C  Foster.  P.0  Bos  1/3  Morristown.  Mnrris Co.. N.J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  SS5  and  up;  httiforn,  *.’>0  nnd  up.  All 
registered.  R  F.  SHANNON,  Renslmv  Bldu..  Pittsoiiroh.  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 

Quality  priced  right 

Tills  fine  coated,  well  grown  Holstein  Bull  Calf 
horn  March  6th.  1916.  for  $50.00. 

Ho  Ik  a  granditon  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Cr,  ntt  -t 
of  nil  Kl****a.  12  Daughters  with  iin'un.la  abovro 

30  lb-,  butter— 7  d-nya.  (.11  above  117  lbs.)  Grand 
i.n  o  of  it  above  40  lb*. 

/Ill  f“ur  of  th is culves grandparents  are  royally  bred. 
<1 11  tracing  lo  both  l>eKol  Stnd  and  l.urif  Ni  llier- 
Iu  ml,  gr<  atett  C'lWBof  tbidr  time  aud  tho  foundation 
cowa  of  the  no  two  great  families. 

THb  own  dam  tv  from  a  brother  of  Aagglc  Coriin. 
roptu  Pauline,  h  arid’s  Champion  at  31. Mi  lb.s. 
butter  7  days,  Dam  of  Z— 30-lb.  cow#,  granddam  of 
World’s  Chiunplon  Milk  Cow  81.1184  lbs.  VI  Ilk 
la  8oC>  days.  An  average  of  over  8t  Ibu.  per  day. 

TFrite  for  pedigree  and  marking 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Hoisteins  For  Sale 

ISO  Extra  high  "fade  Hnlsteina,  cowb  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  aud  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Rug.  bullH. 

80  fresii  cows  that  fill  tho  pail. 

S50  Registered  cows  In  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
ilylcH  Pontiac,  »  S3  lb.  bull. 

Ill  Heglhtc-red  bullu,  10  days  to  14  months  old. 

sth  heiior  ealvoa.  It  diyn  old,  extra  good- 
JOHW  B.  WEVSTCR, 

0«Dt  V,  Corllsnd.  N.  V.  Belt  Phone  14,  F.  5- 


Spot  Farm  Hoisteins, $1 5 

J»  Holstein  heifer  calves,  SIS 
each,  pKpress  paid  to  your 
station  in  lots  of  6.  High 
grade  Oows  due  to  freshen 
October  and  November.  I1 
high  grade  heifers  bred  Si" 
each.  17  registered  heifers 
6  months  to  l  year  old,  Site 
ouch,  •  fc  year  olds  bred  Sion 
each.  Itegtsterod  bulls  all  ages. 

JOHN  C.  RCAGAfqTwIlyaN.Y. 


uni  QTFIN^— "f'  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 
*  fcinw  arft  the  most  expeuelvo.  We  offei 
registered  sons  .of  a  3o.6l  Ih.  Btro.  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$12.7.  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  n-- 
sernha  'at  these  prices  Bend  for  r>'  'ier  .  .. 
CLOVBKDALKlfAltM,  f'«!  VK1  O  M  V.,  N.  l 
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losis  into  liis  herd,  hut  it  is  nn  infin¬ 
itely  greater  loss  to  permit,  it  to  stay 
there.  okas.  k.  tiiorxe. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

What  About  the  SmalleVDairymen  ? 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Thorne  we  said: 

'‘Unquestionably  you  are  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  farm¬ 
er  who  cleans  his  herd  of  tuberculosis 
will  bo  great;  but  he  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  expense  himself  for  protecting 
public  health.  Of  course  with  a  man  of 
abundant  capital,  it.  Would  really  be  a 
good  business  investment  in  the  end  to 
clean  out  all  the  way  from  a  dozen  to  30 
cows  and  put.  new  oues  in  their  places, 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  fanners 
have  practically  no  capital,  and  how 
could  they  do  this  unless  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  compensated  and  helped  to  start 
again?  The  work  is  done,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  is  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  expense  of  it  i.s  saddled 
upon  the  producers.  We  think  there  can 
be  no  question  about  that,  although  as 
you  say  if  a  man  have  capital  enough  to 
carry  him  safely  through  until  be  can 
build  up  a  new  herd,  he  will  be  better 
off  for  having  the  cows  killed ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  is  having  a 
struggle  at.  best*  when  his  herd  is  wiped 
out  through  an  inspection  and  test?  Is 
it  fair  that  such  a  man  should  have  his 
property  destroyed  in  this  way?  Does 
it  not  put  him  on  an  unfair  basis  in  the 
-struggle  against  the  dairymen  with  cap¬ 
ital  and  ability  to  stand  the  loss?" 

The  Case  Against  Tuberculosis 

1  fully  agree  with  you  that  it.  is  some¬ 
times  a  very  great  hardship  for  the 
dairyman  to  clean  his  herd  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  My  point  is,  however,  that  it  is 
a  far  greater  hardship  to  let.  it.  go  with¬ 
out  cleaning  up,  and  the  poorer  he  is, 
financially,  the  greater  the  relative  loss 
from  neglecting  this  matter.  Let  me 
give  an  actual  instance:  A  dairyman  and 
breeder  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  tuberculin  test.  For  years 
be  neglected  no  opportunity  to  decry  it, 
hilt  the  time  came  when  animals  he  bad 
sold  for  breeding  were  found  to  be  dis¬ 
eased-  His  herd  was  examined,  and  the 
cleaning  up  involved  a  loss  many  times 
greater  than  would  have  been  necessary 
bad  lie  not  played  the  ostrich  act  at.  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease. 

When  the  State  comes-  in  and  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  condemns  the  herd 
nud  slaughters  sound  as  well  as  unsound 
animals  there  may  be  some  ground  for 
asking  for  compensation,  but  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  this  disease  bus  shown  that 
this  wholesale  method  of  controlling  it 
would  not  be  necessary  if  the  dairyman 
himself  could  be  depended  upon  to  faith¬ 
fully  execute  the  measures  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
control.  If  my  home  i.s  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  and  burns  to  the  ground  the  State 
does  not  offer  to  compensate  me  for  my 
loss,  even  though  all  the  property  I  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  world  may  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  conflagration.  I  would 
be  told  that  if  I  have  neglected  to  keep 
rhe  house  insured  I  deserve  to  lose.  But 
it  is  practicable  to  insure  against  loss 
from  animal  tuberculosis  more  thorough¬ 
ly  and  completely  than  against  hiss  by 
fire. 

If  my  children  contract  tuberculosis 
from  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  tuberculous 
cows  and  die  from  it  the  State  does  not 
offer  to  compensate  me  for  my  loss;  but 
scientific  research  is  more  aud  more 
fully  confirming  the  belief  that  human 
tuberculosis  is  largely  of  animal  origin. 
My  child  is  more  to  me  than  all  my  prop¬ 
erty.  Should  its  life  be  weighed  against 
a  few  cows?  The  city  consumer  uses  milk 
that  may  be  gathered  from  herds  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  cows,  located  upon 
hundreds  of  farms.  He  can  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  know  whether  these  cows  are 
healthy  or  diseased.  Each  individual 
dairyman  can  have  this  knowledge  and 
it  is  much  more  his  duty  to  refrain  from 
selling  the  milk  from  diseased  cows  than 
to  refrain  from  using  the  pump  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  milk  supply.  If  he  does  this, 
however,  we  fine  or  imprison  him,  and 
no  plea  of  poverty  extenuates  his  crime. 

The  general  principle  of  State  insur¬ 
ance  against  calamity  is  spreading.  Per¬ 
haps  no  more  beneficent  legislation  was 
ever  enacted  than  the  recent  laws  provid¬ 
ing  for  insurance  of  laborers  against  ac¬ 
cident.  but  these  measures  are  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  property  bone- 
litted  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the  insur¬ 
ance.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a 
principle  should  apply  to  one  kind  of 
property  and  not  to  another,  nor  to  one 
degree  of  wealth  and  not  to  another. 
The  State  should  provide  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tuberculin  in  such  manner  us  to 
insure  its  purity  and  efficacy,  which 
should  be  sold  at  cost  of  production,  and 
the  dairyman  who  neglects  to  make  use 
of  it  should  be  treated  just  as  is  the 
family  which  pas  a  case  or  smallpox  in 

its  home.  OHAS.  E.  THORNE. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 


How  to  Select  the  Boar 

One  of  our  readers  has  a  litter  of 
Chester  White  pigs,  and  lie  wants  to 
pick  out  a  good  boar  from  the  lot.  There 
are  four  to  choose  from.  lie  says  that 
some  are  long,  aud  some  are  short  and 
plump.  Can  you  give  this  man  and 
others  a  few  simple  rules  for  picking  out 
the  best  boar?  When  the  pigs  are  of  the 
same  breeding,  and  from  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.  just  what  type  would  you  look  for 
in  • -•h'ctinv  the' aiVifna]?1, 


0 

XZhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


RAISE^ 

TAMWORTHS 


Each  person  lias  his  own  opinion  on 
the  subject.  For  myself  I  do  not  like 
the  long  rangy  hogs,  while  others  do.  To 
suit  me  I  want  a  pig  that  has  a  medi¬ 
um  nose,  well  tapered  but.  not  too  point¬ 
ed,  short  head,  with  barns  and  shoulders 
of  equal  width,  straight  sides  and  a  me¬ 
dium  arched  back,  good  bone,  and  feet  to 
stand  on,  also  size.  One  can  hardly  state 
in  words  just  what  one  would  do.  If  I 
had  his  pigs  here  I  Could  pick  him  out 
a  good  one.  Do  not  be  hasty  in  picking 
out  pigs  for  breeding.  One  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  later  in  his  pig  in  that  be  might 
not  come  up  to  expectations.  I  always 
buy  my  boars  and  save  my  gilts,  that  is-, 
the  best  for  breeding-  and  then  they  are 
old  enough  to  tell  what,  they  will  look 
like.  Do  not  pick  out  a  long-haired  or 
curly-haired  pig,  but  a  nice  smooth,  fine- 
cnated  one.  A.  j.  i,axk. 

New  York. 

I  prefer  a  pig  of  medium  length  with  a 
good  back  (no  drop  behind  shoulders), 
broad  hams  and  shoulders.  Straight 
legs,  and  be  should  stand  up  on  his  feet. 
The  bead  should  be  broad  aud  slightly 
dished,  cars  well  apart,  drooped,  and  not 
too  coarse  and  heavy.  This  is  the  type 
of  pig  that  pleases  my  customers. 

New  York.  c.  henry  pease. 

In  selecting  a  type  of  boar  for  breeding 
purposes  from  a  given  litter  I  would 
choose  the  longest  ami  sqnarest  on  both 
ends,  or  in  other  words  the  pig  with  the 
best  parallelogram  shape,  the  longer  the 
more  room  for  meat,  also  one  with  the 
shortest  head,  the  shorter  the  less  room 
for  waste,  aud  if  possible  with  the  above 
rules  given  precedence  choose  one  with 
the  largest  number  of  mammary  glands  or 
teats.  E.  K.  MORSE. 

New  York. 

As  a  former  IT.  S.  Government  inspec¬ 
tor  in  the  Bureau  of 'Animal  Industry,  it. 
lias  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  men  handling  ninny  hogs,  and  I 
found  they  generally  agreed  with  me  that 
a  boar  should  be  short  and  plump,  pro¬ 
vided  the  sows  are  long.  In  any  case  lie 
should  possess  a  short,  broad  face,  heavy 
under  jaw.  as  well  as  short,  thick  neck. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sole  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reason  able.  Write 
fur  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smith ville  flats.  N  T. 


BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  *ex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier's  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee's  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  boars. 

SJO  large  fall  sows  of  the  best,  tvpe. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival’s  Sueeesor, 
Masterpiece  Branford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee 5th,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can-  qvote  you  op-  anything  in 
the  tine  of  Berkektre* 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


-SILVER  STRAIN.  Choice 
■  *  ■  •— w  JO  To  I2-wcek  old  pigs,  to 

GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE,  R.  3,  Newville,  Penn  * 


Meadow  Lane  Registered  Berkshires 

Young  service  Hoars.  » 25  ,ach.  n.  C.  JORDAN.  Cr,ry»illc.  it.  T. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.^£ten 

in  the  East  for  registered  stool;  of  till  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  See’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


/'">  Pays  The 

lireen  Freight  & 
V-**  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  bv  the  *4U.UU0 Champion 
CA  KNOT  (66666)  than  does  any 
Other  breeder  In  America  For 
Percherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
tor  cat.  L’rlees  right.  Terms  toBuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN. 

Middled, -Id.  Ohio  It.  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  ou  Pemm.  It.  K. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 


Daniel  Webster  anM  :  "'Dent  with  tlia  man  who  does  the 
most  business;  you  will  find  there  is  a  reason  for  it." 

rYURING  the  past  ten  years  we  have  sold 
^  more  registered  Berkshires  than  any  three 
other  breeders  in  the  U.  S.  The  following 
may  indicate  the  reason: 

•  i*nUciiiOTl :  *4  Thw  boar  1  Itch  wood  Rfvol  123rd,  la 
eorUunly  dfVWVpflu?  nierty.  fie  is  now  1/  montliM  old. 

Eot  cut  Ufui  wvtirhn  botWf*(*n  7fW)  and  800  pounds.  I 
fltrvo,  by  pushing1  btal,  wo  cun  bent  t ho  record  of 
Y"ur  cuntomor  Notour*™  of  Wn«hfnKton.  1976  pound* 
at  twenty  four  rooDtbw.  I 

Oru  of  th«  April  pi*w.  ffTOum  by  a  boy  In  Lho  pfc  Hub. 
wotjfh*  <$IV0  ot.  five  n f  1*1  •'mi-half  months." 

Kurnod:  KMMVrr  HORAN.  Sec'y  Nfchola*  Co. , 
w.  Va.  Berkshire  Association- 

BOARS  and  SOWS  of  similar  breeding  and 
promise  for  sale  always. 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF-BROOKSIDE  Dprphpmn  Mara  *ND  BHY. 

mart  61250,  biack  rereneron  maro  W8iellt  ,ra) 

Sound  and  kind.  Bred  again.  Hag  had  four  oo Its. 
Foaled  Nov.  1,  1908.  JAMES  P.  LONG.  Naples,  New  York 


ShetlandPoni 

hor,l  ill  tdggost  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  ».  too  to  lloo. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm, 

To  our  former  customers  and  brother  sheep  and 
swine  breeders;  We  state  we  have  the  best  lot  of 
Rambonillet,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cota  wold,  Cheviot, 
and  DelnineKaras  and  Ewes.  AlsoCheshive, Poland- 
China  and  Onroc  swine  all  ages,  ever  offered. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  ThuiUcs  for  past  business. 


SUPERIOR  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


for  sale.  LYMAN  REED 

West  Winfield,  Herkimer  C«.,  N-  T 


REGIS- 

TELE0 


Shropshire  Ewes 


Berkshire*;  <,r°P8  8hort;  are  reducing  my  herd : 
moi  noiiiico  long  and  deep,  hrgh-n  r  o  <1  u  e  i  n  e 
sows  bred;  50  pigs  cheap.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Borman.  Md. 


FOR SALE 
Registered 


Ellis  Tiger 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 


ToungThoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  “w!w 

g-lelirinlcFiinu.M  .Jamre.Town  of  Smith  to  wii,  I, otlfr  Island. 

CIMS.  S.  BUTLER.  Owner,  L.  E  SMITH,  Manager.  Tel.  St.  Jimai  1SS. 


-RAMS.  YEARLINGS  AND  LAMBS.  FEW 

EWES.  Fhf.ii  Van  Vi.ket,  Lodi,  N.Y. 


Shropshires 


REG.  B 

H.  GRIMSHAW 


RAMS  For  Sale. 

Stevens  Bros..  Wilson.  M. V 


North  East,  Fa, 


Berkshire  Pigs-Sl 


CLARK  FARM 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


(JKANDVIEW  FA IOI  BERKSHIRES — Fine 

u  young  Boars  aud  Gilts  for  sale.  C.  R.  M0FF,  Somerville,  N  J. 


Garget 

Can  you  give  me  somo  remedy  for  a 
row  where  the  milk  has  caked  in  her  teat? 
She  is  an  old  cow  and  became  fresh  (has 
had  number  of  calves  before)  10 days  ago. 
Wo  milked  up  to  the  time  calf  came;  did 
not  use  milk  for  about  10  days  before,  as 
it  was  lumpy.  I  find  the  left  haul  teat 
lumpy  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  it. 
Virginia.  mbs.  b.  r.  g. 

The  cow  should  have  been  dried  tiff  for 
at  least  six  weeks  before  calving.  As  it 
was,  garget  resulted  from  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  the  udder.  Milk  four  times  a 
day,  massaging  the  udder  each  time  and 
at  night  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  turpentine  and  fluid  extracts  of 
poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  in  eight 
parts  of  lard  or  sweet  oil.  Night  ami 
morning  give,  two  teuspoonfuls  each  of 
saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root  in  the 
feed.  Do  not  feed  heavily  while  the  milk 
remains  affected.  A.  R.  a. 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  the  host.  quality 
w  at  reasonable  prices.  1.  M.  Colberl  t  Sons,  Eut  Chatham.  H.  V. 


Rprt«hirp«Pnv°bre<l.(i-weoks-o|.l  breeders, $7;  either 

Do!  KSOIloo  sex  CL0VER0ALE  FARM,  Clurlolte,  New  York 


j  THE  BACON  HOG 

|  Prolific  breeders. 

|  Splendid  grazers  — 

|  make  good  gains  on 
|  inexpensive  feeds. 

I  Ideal  for  crossing. 

1  Pure  bred  and  regis- 
|  taxed.  Write  today. 

SifluimiKitifHimniiim'MrnmiuiimiiimAMntiriaiiDi 


Foxes,  Bears,  Raccoons,  Wanfed 

A II  classes  wild  animals  and  p«t.s  bought  and  sold. 
Write  us.  GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  COMPANY,  BoxX  487.  Oliilown,  Maine 


Priok  List  Free, 

MAX  KELLAR,  R.  D.  No.  1 ,  Wakeman.  0 


FERRETSforSale 


FERRETS  for  Sale 


PRICKS  RIGHT. 

H.  6.  HARDY.  Wellinoton,  0 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKLV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Wiuston-Salem.  North  Carolain 


WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C.  D.  MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 


BigT  y  pe  P.C.’s  iSia 

open  or  bred  A  700- lb.  yeurling  bonds  the  herd. 
Write  for  particulars.  C#  L# Lowe, Hudson, Mich. 

Big  Western  Type  Duroc  Pigs 

Farrowed  July  SB  aud  August  9.  $7  registered.  March 

gilts.  $25  registered.  W.  H.  DOW  S  SON,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


EITHER  COLOR 
Cl  X  C  la  YERY  SMALL 

Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots,  Send  for  free  price  list 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Oiiio 


Bobby’s  father  owned  an  incubator, 
and  one  day  the  little  follow  was  watch¬ 
ing  a  chicken  energetically  breaking  his 
way  through  its  shell.  .Tust  tbeu  he 
said :  “Papa.  I  see  how  the  chicken  gets 
out  of  the  shell,  but  what  I  can't  under¬ 
stand  is  how  he  got  into  it.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Ferrets  For  Salp-Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 
i  ei  reisrui  oaie  j,ajra  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

free.  C.  H»  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 

2000  Ferrets  Ihe5r  hustle  rats  and  rabbits. 

r ericiS  Price  list  and  booklet  mailed 
free.  -  N.  O.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 

Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


S16onir.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 

S.  WEEKS  -  be  Graff,  Ohio 


DurocPigs 


FoxTerrierPups 

months  old.  Best  dog  for  children.  Prices  Moderate 

THUS.  11.  PRICE,  R.F.D.No.3,  Newark,  O. 

English  FOX  HOUNDS  *$’■'’ 

Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards, Berkshir  e’  N  v! 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS  from  Champion  Stock 

10  wee  bs  old  Can  be  registered.  Kasiiy  trained fo 
stock  or  hunting.  Males.  $15.  Females,  $10. 

F.  JM.  SWART  -  nlargaretviile,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SAL  E 

Beautiful  Looking  Soon  Cattle  and  Watch  Dog  a--v,e!s 

$t!U.  PETER  J.  WAGNER.  North  Branch.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  V'. 

sale  ThoroughbredOauschound  Puppies  u“3i"Ud 

roils.  Splendid  housedogs  and  children's  playmate. 
From  good  hunting  stock  ami  always  r.-a.Ty  in  play 
or  hunt.  Address  CARL  M  GAGE.  North  Wales,  Pwina' 


8-10-wfli-ks-o!d  pigs  from  Registered  gtorlc. 
mtunzed  against  cholera.)  $25.  (Trios  not 

Hr.  AY.  J.  Sou  they,  P.  0.  Box  757,  Bridgepo 


Four  Ayrshire  Heifers 

Coming  two  years  old.  Great  Individuals, 
Priced  right.  J.  W.  H.  STALTER,  Pataskala,  0. 


T  Vacs  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS.  FALL 

T'1  ^ PIGS.  Pnivs  no-akin. 
Prices  Right.  KETNKR  FARMS.  Baltimore,  O. 


ChpsferW  sanrid  R  service  boars  brood 
Oliesier  n.  SdOUU.P.U.  S  SOWS  AND  PIGS  Beg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  l.  Van  Horn.  Prop..  Troy,  Pa 


Orchard  Home  Farms-Registered  Tuberculin 

TflstodiJgrSQVS  Blood  of  Imported  Jap 

lasiOUUBlSeje  ail(j  Rayda  families.  Your  selection 
of  any  in  herd  of  sixty  to  limit  of  about  tw<mty 
bead;  soldto  reduce  herd.  For  further  desired  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  J.  SPENCER  H0SF0R0.  Kinderhook.  N  V, 


40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


UaiD?  8  \THwks  o  d,  riot  akin.  Voting  service  boar  aiuT 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A,  Sehofeil,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gi  its  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R  V.  BROWN. Ridaely  Manor  Farm. Slone  Ridoe.N.Y. 


— REQ.  GUERNSEY  BOLL  CALVES. 

8  urns,  toonc-yonc  old.  T»wrn's  omry 
6(H6oftheblood  ofLaugwater  Dorothy. 
Ifi.i'UO  lbs.  or  Milk  ;  747  ll>s.  Fat. 

W»,  .  cut' IT  If  AN  VII.I.E,  PA, 


30  ChesterWhitePigs  (S**v  - 

10  weeks  old.  al«o  boms  |j> 


FOX  HOUND'  PHI’S 


FIELD,  Somers,  Conn 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULL,  7-8  white 
Ham  has  Jr.  3-year  old  record  of  27.58,  Dam's 
Dam  a  26-lb.  cow.  On  Sire’s  side  seven  nearest  dam's 
average  over  31 -lb.  Expert  Dam  will  greatly  increase 
record  at  freshening.  Dr.  11.  G.  i’udget,  Tally,  N  Y. 


.  n , :  pi  ■ 

EDWARD  WAtttR.  Oepr.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Firm,  West  Chester,  Pemia 


-The  intelligent  kind,  Write 

Nelson  Bros,,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


ColliePun^  (beauties)  malos.$8;  females 
yuilieruphjj  Order  uow.  Your  money 
baekif  not  pleased.  Catalog  free.  ‘’Belnian  Hare  Guide  ’ 
25o.  postpaid.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


One  3-year,  two  7-nios.  old  billies,  one  3  year  nanny,' 
_  ea«h.  One  extra  nice  3-year-old  nanny,  $20. 

WELLS  LOGAN  -  Bowling  Green,  Ky, 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

I  M  PROVE  I  A  Good  Buck,  $10.00 
YOUR  HERD  |  A  better  One,  20.00 


it  watch  doe «  alert,  bravo  sensible.  i2  PoeHess 
I  CnLaK  pochard  dog.  .4)  Wonticr- 
cit  and  Ran iev.  IS:  A  poultry  insurance  policy, 
oon,  rats  <6i  The  Child's  companion,  playful! 
*  *25  7 1  A  maker,  good  bitch 

puppies  sail  readily,  raise  themselves,  hardy .  We 
OCH.  bati.srAclio n  guaranteed.  Send  for  honkl*t. 
frPSSJ.n  fl&  1 3°rn  of  pnr.U'ion  Crumpton 


ilex  la,  WESTON,  V.  j, 


1352 


£3*0  RURAL  N  E W-VO  RKER 


OcloDer  HI, 


i 


Qoeen  SchifimrJ 
No.  iZH4.  C wood 
by  Dr.  Rob-rt* 
Year'*  Ratter  I'.ecori 
754.71  IH.  Seven-day 
Record  27.1S  lbs. 


MINERAL'S 
X  HEAVER 
mCOMPOUND 


f  money  refunded 

$1  Package  .vulficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


FRESHENING  time  Is  the  most  critical  period  in  ths  Jifo  of  a  cow  or  heifer.  No  injury 
cr  sieimcs  has  such  disastrous  rest:  ‘s  as  failure  fo  properly  clean.  Many  cows, 
especially  hellers,  retain  the  afterbirth,  li  allowed  to  remo'n,  disease  and  blond  poison- 
in  s’  may  follow,  if  you  forcibly  remove  it,  sorte  parts  of  the  afterbirth  will  remain, 
’these  par's  decompose  and  are  absorbed  by  the  animal,  causing  a  rapid  wasting  of 
f.esh  and  loss  of  nn.lt.  Avoid  all  danger  by  using 

DC.  DAVID  ROBERTS’ 

COW  CLEANER  and  ANTISEPTO 

Cow  Cleaner  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  genital  organs,  causing 
the  afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  w  eight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Cleanse  thegenitol  organs  with  Antisepto — it  ta  cooling,  soothing  and  healing, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healtny  breeding  condition. 
Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 


TV**%»/*  Aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones  and  keeps  animal* 
lOnXC,  in  condition. 

Palf  rknlawa  PamaAr  Prevents  scorns  and  calf  cholera.  Avoids 
wit  Cholera  rcemecy.  stunting.  Keeps  calves  growing. 

RfAAfllnn  TVkr»?r»  Acts  on  the  genital  organs  and  puts  in  condition  for 
Dreeaing  1  Vine,  breeding.  Makes  getting  with  calf  more  certain. 


There  is  a  Roberts'  medicine  for  every  animal 
aliment  Over  5C3.COO  copies  of  his  great  book 
t’3i  rocres),  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian, ’’  are 
nlr^a^y  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  Send 
$1.C0  for  your  copy  today. 

Go  tD  your  druggist. 

Nearly  4000  drug  stores  carry  them.  Look  for  and  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts’ 
picture.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  Roberts’  goods, 
write  us  direct.  Give  us  his  name.  We  will  see 
you  are  promptly  supplied. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wi*. 


Has  Imitators  Cut  rlo  Compotitors 

A  Pafo,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  a.l  larionoss  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  nrd  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  i<  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  Bold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.t*f" Scud  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testiiuoulnls,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to 

m  Buys  ths  New  Butter-  9 

!k*J  II  fly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunnfns^yjfci  1  I 

W  M  uL  easy  cleaning.  cloBe  akim- ■  ■ 

roing.  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skima  DC  quarts 
hour.  Max?.  »l-o  H  four 


30  Days’  Free  Trial  «»  eyre  eo-t 

'*  * BO  1  »n,l  roore  fry  »b«t 

ft  nave*  in  rroam.  FcuUj  br.ny*  prt—  cat* 

aloR.  folder  and  ' ’direct*  frem-f*cu*y" 

Buy  from  th«  m  arm  f at  Uir*r  mt«  Baonwy. 

ALBAUCH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marahnll  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


£BS0RB!NE 


I  STOPS 
LAMENESS 

ft  JI  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
W  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Cone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
||  It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
/  J  6ults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
S't  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
H  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
CJP  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBIN' E,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands, \ » ens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealer,  of  delivered.  Liberal  (rial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 
W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Macs. 


05  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


ScntonTrlal.  Fully  Guaron- 
teed.  Easy  running,  erutily  cleaned. 
Skim,  warm  or  cold  oulk.  bowl  a 
,^^1  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

!  1  Inrgo  or  email  obtain  hernl  »m«  catalog.  Address.  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATORS  •Balnbr  idge,N . Y. 


ifFERGERS  NUTRITIA  FEEDS] 


Pur  Cow,.  Home*.  Bog*  and  Chicken,  ore  *al*a- 
lIO*  nomblnallon,  of  palatable  nutritious  and 
caallv  dieeatible  (rain,  which  together  make  par- 
fr  ii  balanc'd  ration..  Small  i. tuple  bar,  free. 
Write  tor  piioca  on  rated  oarload  lot,  of  feed. 
Vanrer  Crain  Co.  I-  '■  Ht.pklaa,  Claclunatl,  O. 


DoritBoIt 


Don't  vanlo  yoct  frrsun. 
Don't  throw  U  over  tha  tenet*, 
for  the  etock  to  lest*  one-fifth 
of  it,  Every  one  k  that 

A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 

Grinds  all  grain  atid  forage  crops— cob  com  with  or 
without  honk,  alfalfa,  clover,  ynUlct  peed*  even  oat 

k„ila  fin a  -a.  — i  r.— J  t.jlt  r.  f I  a  .1  rr>4  a  i  f  f  ml* 


Knnub  (VV  LVoii'AI  uunnuia,  uwiwuar  o  iu  u  ww,  wui- 
nary  nlatea.  having  in  plates  Boon  pays  for  grinder. 

Tan  flays  free  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
110  East  Straat  CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 


Ing  ull  Bltfmt  tnom  and  now  tney  J 

pay.  Empire  Nlfl.  Co.,  Boa  786  Qulno] 


Milk  and  Butter 


1 


Instruction  for  Milk  Testing 

I  am  specially  interested  in  the  study 
of  cow  testiug  and  grading.  I  have  been 
graduated  from  high  school  and  have  had 
a  year’s  course  in  college,  general  chem¬ 
istry.  About  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  require  for  me  to  tit  myself  as  a 
ytate  milk  inspector,  or  ns  n  tester  of 
cows  for  advanced  registry?  About  what 
salaries  do  su<  h  an  official  receive? 

Houghton,  N.  Y.  L.  s.  S. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  offers 
12-week,  two-year  and  four-year  courses 
in  agriculture,  these  courses  including 
practical  work  in  milk  testing  and  allied 
subjects.  A  12-weeks’  course  would  fit 
you  for  official  testing  of  private  herds. 
The  men  who  obtain  employment  at  this 
work  now  receive  $2.50  per  day  and 
board  while  at  work.  Only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  men  can,  of  course  be  employed  by 
the  supervisor  of  official  tests.  Commer¬ 
cial  milk  plants  also  employ  men  in  milk 
testing  and  similar  duties,  but,  in  large 
plants,  men  who  have  had  such  training 
in  bacteriology  as  is  given  in  the  four- 
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year  agricultural  courses  are  preferred. 
Milk  testing,  in  itself,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  occupation.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
work  done  by  employees  in  commercial 
plants,  and  by  those  who  supervise  local 
cow  testing  associations.  A  young  man 
fitting  himself  for  expert  work  in  an3r  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  would  naturally  expect  to  include 
this  in  his  training.  M.  B.  D. 


Farm  Butter  for  Storage 

Should  butter  he  rinsed  more  than 
once  or  does  it  spoil  the  grain  of  butter? 
Should  one  packing  for  Winter  use  work 
butter  more  than  twice,  once  when 
churned,  second  when  packed,  or  does  it 
require  more  working  I  ehuru  once  a 
week,  as  I  have  only  one  milking  a  day. 
Is  the  cream  too  old  for  packing  for 
Winter  butter?  mrs.  e.  l.  k. 

Butter  that  is  intended  for  Winter  use 
should  be  made  from  only  the  choicest 
cream.  I  would  hesitate  to  pack  butter 
if  churning  was  done  but  once  a  week, 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  order  to 
have  first  class  butter  in  Winter,  the 
cream  must  be  in  first-class  shape  when 
churned.  Whether  the  butter  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  two  washings  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  cream  when  churned. 
If  the  weather  is  cool,  so  that  the  butter 
comes  in  good  shape,  one  washing  is  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  hut  if  warm,  so  the  butter  is  filled 
with  the  white  flakes  so  often  complained 
of,  the  washings  should  continue  until 
the  water  is  clear  and  free  from  flakes. 

Only  two  workings  need  be  given — one 
when  churning  is  done  and  one  when 
packed.  The  cause  of  the  white  specks 
so  often  complained  of  is  too  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cream.  If  you  notice,  in 
the  Winter,  when  pasteurizing  of  our 
milk  is  practiced,  you  will  never  see  the 
white  specks.  It  is  only  in  hot  weather. 
Please  think  of  this  next  Winter  and  re¬ 
port  if  you  find  any  flakes.  I  have 
packed  butter  not  only  for  Winter  use, 
but  for  our  local  market,  and  always  re¬ 
ceived  more  per  pound  than  was  being 
pai  l  for  Winter-made  butter. 

Our  “modus  operand!”  is  this:  First, 
have  your  butter  in  perfect  condition,  for 
an  inferior  article  will  not  improve  any 
with  age.  I  use  one-gallon  jars  for  pack¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  when  opened  it 
is  short-lived  and  like  eggs,  fruit  or  any 
other  storage  articles  will  not  keep  a 
great  length  of  time  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  Ic  is  best  to  have  new*  jars, 
bnt  if  old  ones  are  used,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  new  or  old,  let 
them  he  filled  with  strong  brine  and  stand 
over  night  and  pack  without  further 
cleansing.  Be*  particular  in  packing  to 
have  the  butter  pounded  down  good  ami 
solid,  until  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
top.  Cover  with  clean  muslin  and  fill  the 
remaining  space  with  salt.  Cover  with 
an  inverted  plate,  weight  with  a  clean 
stone  a ud  put  into  your  barrel  or  what¬ 
ever  receptacle  you  have  for  your  brine. 
When  through  packing  weight  down  with 
a  large,  clean  stone,  supported  on  a 
wooden  frame  placed  on  top  of  the  jars. 
They  have  to  be  well  weighted  or  they 
Will  float,  >1 14S.  JENNIE  M.  WILLSON. 

•  Oceana-  Co.,  Mich. 
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Takes  the  friction  off 
the  spindles  and  puts 
the  wear  on  the  bright 
smooth  coating  that 
Mica  Axle  Grease 
puts  between  the 
spindle  and  box. 

It  makes  easy  hauling 
on  any  grade. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  OfiGns^HX 
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Albany.  BodtfBBB 
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Coat  no  mart  than  wood— last 

a  life-time  Uade  of  rust-woof, 
perforated,  cal  van  land  iroa. 
Come  in  sections.  Easily  put  up. . 

FIRE  PROOF,  RAT. PROOF 
LigSitBaiv-pcoof.  weathor-  proof, 
bird-pmof,  thud-proof— cure  coco 
better-  keep  U  drier;  free  from 
iroDid.  Mn-wU-tat erWiMr. 
tralernt  Writ,  fee  rrwa'jilua 
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deserve  more  thought.  Properly  housed  ani¬ 
mals  give  more  ot  better  milk.  This  means 

■  -  f  r*  *  •  *  * 


bigger  profits.  Equip  vi 
fully  guaranteed  and  patented 

Harris  Stalls 

find  Stanchion*,  valued  fop  their 
strength,  and  Iu«Uuk  nnnitru-y 
perrice.  Easily  Installed, 
reasonable.  W 1*1  to  TO-DAY  for 
illustrated  Catalog  —  It*  s  FUEL. 

_  THE  HARRIS  MFC.  CO. 

1 50  Main  Street,  Salem.  Olio 
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DON’T  Put  Your 
NEW  CORN 
Into  a  RAT  House 

Ordinary  wood  criba  harbor  rats,  mice 
and  otner  vermin  which  destroy  thou¬ 
sands  of  buxlu-Lt  of  corn  every  year. 
Blat  va  thorn  out  and  «avo  pour  earn  by  puttuxffup 


Cow 


H  er Home 


POSTPAID 


miCC.  WRITE  FOR 
■  II  ■  ■■  IT  TOOAYI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T  -  SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  you  money.  Writs  for 
"NOW -TODAY. 
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MUTTER. 

A  slight  price  decline  and  considerable  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  market,  are  noted  on  both  current 
make  and  storage. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  35  @  35*^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  33V(i  31% 

Lower  Grates . ....  30  @  33 

Dairy,  be»t .  33  @  34 

Common  to  Wood. .  29  @  32 

City  made .  27  @  3i  J-6 

Packing  Stock .  20  <3  29 

Process  . 29  @  32 


iv'lgiD,  111,,  butter  market  34 ’a  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  have  caused  con¬ 
siderable  Blackening  of  trade,  but  dealers  are 
not  disposed  to  make  reductions  on  the  bPttor 
grades.  Export  buying  has  fallen  off,  partly 
because  of  the  Increase  in  Insurance  rates  since 
the  activity  of  German  submarines  off  our  coast. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . . .  21  @  2lk£ 

Good  to  choice .  ..  19%@  2  Is 

Dower  grades . . .  18  @  19 

Daisies,  best . .  211^^  21% 

young  Americas .  21  @  I!l%' 

Skims,  ne.-t .  ...  17  @  lTVfi 

Fair  to  good .  8  <8  14 


Salamanca,  19% 

Watertown  N.  Y  .  19®f 
Cuba.  N.  Y..  19% 

DM  tie  Falls,  N.  Y  I9& 

P.ymoutli,  VVis.,  19@19?-a 

EGGS. 

Hens  in  the  North  are  moltlug  so  extensively 
that  fancy  nearby  now-laid  are  scarce,  except 
pullet  eggs,  which  are  too  small  to  bring  top 
prices.  Some  large  profits  nre  being  token  ou 
storage  stock,  the  better  qualities  of  which  are 
now  selling  at  8  to  10  cents  above  cost  price. 
Gathered  and  medium  grade  eggs  are  in  sur¬ 
plus,  and’  prices  are  cut  freely  when  necessary 
to  make  Kales, 


While,  emnen  u>  fancy,  large  .  66  @  68 

Mealuiu  to koou .  43  @  62 

Mlxee  colors,  nest . 48  @  60 

Goiiuiion  to  good.  . . 35  <8  40 

Storage  .  26  @  82}^ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  21  @  22 

Ducks,  lb . .  17  (8  18 

Fowls  . 18  @  21 

Roosters  13  @  14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  36  @  40 

Old  . .  25  @  30 

Olilosens  choice  broilers,  lb .  31  @  32 

broilers,  common  to  good  . 27  @  29 

Roasters  . .  23  &  2a 

Fowis .  18  @  23 

Ducks,  Spring.. .  20  <a  23 

Bquuus.  uoz. . ,125  @6  60 


H&y.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  IS  DO  <819  00 

No.  2 . 161)0  #17  (JO 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  60 

Clover  mixed  .  . 10  uo  @17  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  87  # 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush  ... .  97  @  98 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  8  00  #8  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  busn .  63  @  64 

live,  free  from  onion .  1  32  ®  1  33 

Buenos  Ayres,  wheat .  1  38 

Corn  . .  68 

Paris,  wheat..  .  . .  .  178 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  27  DO  @  28  60 

Middlings  .  .  20  00  32  00 

Bod  Dog .  .  35  DO  36  00 

Com  M  eal  .  35  00  37  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb . .  ..  2‘-’0  @  2  75 

S  iJ-saf ras  . . .  65  @  76 

Wlnte’grecn  . . . . 315  @  4  GO 

Cedar  Leaf . .  ...  .......  90  ®  95 

Wood  . .  14  @  18 

Penneroyal .  .  1  60  @  1  85 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  lo  re,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population. 


Eggs -Fancy,  white,  large,  do* .  60  @  63 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  55 

Ordinary  grades. . . .  3a  #  40 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 4.7  @  43 

Tub.  choice .  35  @  37 

Chickens,  roastlnq.  lb.  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb....  34  @  65 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  w  24 

howls  .  25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb .  22  fit  26 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  26 

Roasting  beef .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops  .  20  #  24 

Loin  of  pork  .  19  #  22 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  12 

Cabbage,  head  .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  . .  40  @  56 


Rei-eipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

October  11,  1916; 

Butter,  lbs . . .  4,053.130 

Eggs,  doz .  2,308,710 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages .  15.567 

Live  Poultry,  crates  ...  .  14,744 

Cotton,  bales  .  45.899 

Apples,  bbls .  102,872 

Lemons,  boxes  . 2,401 

Onions,  sacks  . .  33  043 

Oranges,  boxes  .  55,032 

Potatoes,  barrels .  1)9.594 

Corn,  bushels  .  252,100 

Hay,  tons  .  5,34-4 

Oats,  bushels  . 034.000 

Rye,  bushels  .  52,500 

AVheat,  bushels  .  1.270,800 

Rosin,  barrels  .  7,477 

Spirits  Turp.,  barrels  .  2,211 

Tar,  barrels  .  043 


LIVE  8TOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  15  @  9  U0 

Bulls .  6  GO  @  6  5J 

Cows  .  4  uo  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  . . .  13  00  #'.4  00 

Culls  .  . . . .  6  00  #  9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  50  #  7  00 

Lain  us  .  . .  8  60  @1126 

Hogs . . . . . . .  9  50  #1000 

WOOL. 

Demaud  Is  good  and  market  Very  strong.  Re- 
eent  business  at  Boston  lias  beeu:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  35  to  36; 
halt  blood,  37  to  38;  three-eighths  blood,  41  to 
42.  Ohio  ii ud  Pennsylvania  halt  blood  couibing, 
41;  Three-eighths  blood,  42, 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  9  40  #  D  50 

Medium  . . . 8)5  @9  00 

Pea  8  80  ®  9  60 

Bed  Kidney .  ....  9  20  @  9  75 

White  Kidney  . 9  i  0  @  9  60 

Yellow  Eye .  7  25  #  7  60 

Lima,  Cull  fornlu . .  6  75  @  7  0U 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Choice  apples  of  all  the  desirable  varieties  are 
very  high,  sales  of  McIntosh  and  Jonathan  at 
$5  or  upwards  being  noted.  The  season  is  so 
late  that  but  few  choice  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing  have  arrived.  Pears  continue  high  unless 
overripe.  Some  extra  fine  peaches  are  arriving 
from  Western  New  York.  Plums  higher. 
Grapes  selling  slowly. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  60  @  4  i  u 

N.  W,  Greening .  3  v0  @  4  0U 

Oldenburg  . 2  UU  @  3  0.1 

Gravenstelu  .  2  60  @  4  0U 

Alexander  .  2  00  @  4  i  0 

York  Imperial .  2  00  #2  75 

Blush  .  .  2  U0  @  3  60 

Fall  Pippin  .  2  60  @  4  UJ 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  UO  @  4  0(1 

Hubbardston . . .  2  00  @3  26 

Western,  box . 2  DU  @  2  76 

Windfalls,  bbl .  ..  .  76  #  1  25  1 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @  7  Oil 

Kicffer,  bn! .  2  U0  @  250  I 

beckci.  bbl . .  ...  3  UO  @  6  00 

Bose  . . 250  @  5  50 

A  Mott  .  3  0U  @  4  00  ; 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  6 

Mnskmelous.  bu.  orate . 6)  @2  25 

Peaches.  Stato.  bu.  bkt. .  1  6J  @  1  75  1 

Grapes.  4-lb.  hkt .  8  @  12 

runus,  81b.  bkt .  30  @  56 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  higher  and  interior  markets  firm. 
Desirable  Long  Island  are  held’  at  84.50  per  180 
pounds.  String  beans  arriving  freely  from  Vtr- 
gltdn.  Pickles  scarce;  cucumbers  higher  and 
averaging  poor.  Hothouse  grown  will  soon  take 
their  place  for  the  best  trade.  Cabbages  con¬ 
tinue  high.  Peppers  scarce.  Tomatoes  dull  and 


quality  peer, 


Jersey,  bbl.  . 3  50  @  5  76 

I  a  mg  Island,  180)bs .  4  DO  @  4  60 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  125 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  GO  @2  76 

Carrots.  ’OO  bunches .  1  50  @  2  00 

Caulltlowr.  bbl . 2  OU  @6  50 

Cucumbers,  bu . . .  2  00  @2  26 

Cabbage.  160 .  7  OU  @10  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  100 .  1  uo  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half- uul.  basket .  30  @  90 

Lima  BcaiiM.  bu.  .  76  @  1  25 

Ou  ions.  Orange  Co.,  lOulb.  bag .  1  50  @  2  60 

Jersey,  t>u .  75  @  1  26 

Conn.,  1UO  lb.  bag .  2  00  @  2  76 

Peppers,  bbl . .125  @3  25 

Siring  Beans,  bu . 50  3  160 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  60  @6  00 

Squash  bbl  . 150  @2  25 

Tomatoes,  6- bkt.  crate .  75  @  1  00 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  50  @  1  60 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  26 

E««  Plants,  bbl .  35  @  76 

Okra,  bu .  .  3  00  @  3  50 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice...,.  .  50  @  53 

Medium  to  good  . . 45  @  49 

Old  stock .  .  .... _  4  ®  6 

Pacific  coast .  16  @  18 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  50  cents  to  <1  per  ton  lower.  The  large 
pro;  Kir  lion  of  receipts  is  medium  or  lower 
grades,  runnlug  from  #12  to  #10. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  FIGURES. 

The  estimate  for  October  Is  as  follows,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year: 

1916,  1915. 


Wheat,  bu .  607,557,000  1,011,505,000 

Corn,  bu .  2,717,932, <)00  3.054,535,000 

oars,  bu .  1,229,182,000  1,540.000.000 

Barley,  bu .  183,536,000  237,000.000 

Rye,  bu .  -U  884,000  49,190, 000 

Ruckwheat,  bu .  13,942.000  15,769.000 

Potatoes,  bu .  800.563.000  359.103.000 

Sweets,  bu .  07,794,000  74  295,000 

Flax,  bu .  1 5,411 .000  13,845.000 

Rice,  bu .  88.160,000  28,947,000 

Tobacco,  16s .  1,203.077.000  1,000,587,000 

Cotton,  bales  .  11,687.000  11  192  000 

Peaches,  bu .  30,911,000  63,460,000 

Pears,  bu .  10,193.000  11  216.000 

Apples’,  bblu .  66,169,000  76,670,000 

Hay,  tons  .  100,125,000  106,716,000 

Deans,  bu .  9,924,000  10,278,000 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  appearance  of  Hubbard  squash, 
pnrsnr).s  and  vegetable  oysters  in  the 
markets  is  a  reminder  that  Winter  is  not 
far  off.  Squash  retails  at  15  cents  apiece 
up  and  parsnip  and  vegetable  oyster  at.  10 
emits  a  small  measure.  Potatoes  are  a 
tritie  lower,  wholesaling  at  $1.20  to  $1.35 
and  retailing  at  $1.50,  with  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  same  prices. 

Peaches  are  still  plenty,  though  some 
were  in  ured  by  the  heavy  frost  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  which  killed  field  beans,  corn 
and  potatoes.  But  for  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  would  have  brought  all  these 
••rope  iu  fairly  well.  String  beans  are 
$1  and  $2  per  bu.,  and  dry  beaus  are 
$6  and  $0.75  per  bu.  Green  corn  whole¬ 
sales  at  15  and  25  cents  per  dozen. 
Peaches  are  40  and  00  cents  per  one- 
third  bu.  basket. 

Apples  are  plenty  at  50  cents  t.i  $1.75 
per  bu.  Good  grades  are  not  as  plenty 
accordingly  as  formerly.  Fanners  are 
often  obliged  to  ship  without  grading. 
Pears  ave  $2,50  and  $5.50  per  ban-el  for 
Bartlett.  Other  sorts  coming  in  later  are 
keeping  badly  and  selling  at  a  little  more 
than  half  Bartlett  prices.  Plums  are  25 
cents  per  6-lb.  basket,  and  prunes,  25  and 
35  cents.  Grapes  are  very  plenty  at  40 
and  50  cents  per  18-lb.  basket  for  all 
colors. 

Melons  are  still  plenty  at  $1  aud  $1.50 
per  bushel,  home  grown.  Prices  have 
been  high  all  season.  Pineapples  still  re¬ 
tail  at  5  cents  for  fair  sizes  and  whole¬ 
sale  at  $2.75  and  $3.50  per  crate. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  lower  at  $4  and 
$5.50  per  crate,  mostly  California. 

Cabbage  is  still  very  high  at  $9  and  $13 
per  100 ;  celery,  20  and  40  cents  per  dozen  ; 
cucumbers,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu.,  and  25 
and  00  cents  per  100,  pickling  size ;  egg 
plant,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  lettuce,  35  ami  75 
cents  per  dozen ;  tomatoes.  50  cents  per 
20-lb.  basket. 

Butter  is  firm  at  37  cents  for  best 
creamery,  31  and  32  cents  for  fair.  32 
and  33  cents  for  choice  dairy,  29  and  30 
cents  for  choice  crocks  aud  25  cents  for 
poor.  Cheese  is  firm  aud  high  at  22  cents 
for  best  factory,  20  and  21  cents  for  fair. 
Eggs  are  still  going  up,  47  cents  for 
fancy  white,  37  and  39  cents  for  candled, 
31  and  35  for  low  grades.  Farmers  find 
wheat  too  high  for  feeding  egg  layers. 

Poultry  is  in  only  fair  demand  at  21 


and  22  cents  for  fancy  fowl,  13  and  14 
cents  for  light  fowl,  13  and  17  eents  for  * 
chickens,  21  and  23  cents  for  broilers.  20 
and  24  cents  for  ducks,  17  and  IS  cents 
for  geese,  dressed.  Live  poultry  is  about, 
three  cents  lower  than  dressed ;  no  turkey  j 
is  offered  now.  Extra  heavy  fowl  and  j 
chickens  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  i 
above  figures.  Poultry  is  among  the  few 
foods  that  have  not  advanced  materially 
this  year  or  in  recent  years.  j.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Nevu-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Wheat  is  selling  here  from  the  farmers 
for  $1.40  per  bu. ;  barley,  $1.  No  mar¬ 
ket  for  oats  or  rye  so  far.  Gardeu  truck 
from  farmers  are  potatoes,  $1  and  $1.25; 
apples,  80c.  to  $1 ;  beets,  carrots,  celery, 
etc.,  by  the  bunch,  5c. ;  onions,  $1  to 
$1.25  bn. ;  tomatoes,  80c.  to  $1  bu. ;  corn, 
10  to  15c.  per  doz. ;  eabbn  ge,  5  and  6c. 
head,  also  lettuce ;  eggplants,  10  and  15c. ; 
peppers.  20e.  doz.  Butter  is  selling  from 
28  to  35c.  lb.;  milk,  8c.  quart.  Not 
many  cuttle  sold  around  here;  some  old 
cows  sold  to  butchers  bring  from  $16  to 
$24.  Veals  are  from  10  to  12c.  per  lb. 
Dairying  not  a  great  success  iu  this 
neighborhood.  w.  l.  r. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

At  my  market  town,  Franklin,  Pa..  I 
sell  fruit,  eggs  and  vegetables  ou  the 
Street  and  at  stores.  .Stores  pay  from  50 
to  Toe  for  apples;  at  retail  I  get  60  to 
SOc  per  bu.  Eggs  at  stores  30c;  1  got 
32c,  but  will  sell  for  35c  in  future. 
Stores  paid  Toe  for  tomatoes  and  custom¬ 
ers  $1  per  bu.  Onions,  stores,  £1230;  on 
street  I  sold  at  40c  per  peek  and  C  lbs 
for  25e  in  small  quantities.  Cucumbers 
35c  to  50c  per  100.  Potatoes  40e  i. 
peck,  $1.50  bu. ;  stores  pay  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  Bents  $1  per  bu.  for  small  piok- 
lers.  Pears  $1.50:  plums  $1.50  per  bu. 
ou  street.  Butter  sells  at  35c  and  milk 
10c.  Fine  hogs  are  10c  and  dressed  pork 
12c  to  14c  to  dealers.  Steers  are  worth 
12e  delivered  at  meat  dealers  and  good 
cows,  fresh,  $50  to  $60.  w.  h.  m. 

Guy’s  Mills,  Pa. 

Hay,  $10  per  ton;  other  produce  a 
short  crop,  and  prices  are  high.  Wheat, 
$1.75;  rye,  $1.25;  corn,  $1;  oats,  50e. ; 
buckwheat,  80c. ;  corn  aud  oat  feed,  $1.90; 
meal,  $2 ;  cow  feed,  24  per  cent,  protein, 
$33  per  ton  ;  bran,  $28 ;  wheat  flour,  $2 
and  $2.25  a  sack;  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  2c.  1b. ;  beets,  carrots  and  ruta- 
bagos.  75c.  Beef  cattle  and  hogs  arc 
scarce  aud  high  ;  live  cattle  from  5  to  7c. ; 
hogs,  9e. ;  veal  calves,  10c. ;  lambs,  9c. 
Milch  cows,  good  grades,  from  $75  to 
$100;  purebred  Holsteius,  $200  to  $400; 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  $100  to  $200; 
cheese,  18c.,  retail,  24c. ;  butter,  35c. ; 
Cggs,  30c.  w.  w.  i. 

Canoe  Camp,  Pa. 

Price  of  milk  seems  to  be  undecided ; 
the  Fihnore,  Belfast  Milk  Co.  offers  $2 
beginning  Oct.  1.  Average  dairy  cows, 
$45  to  $50 ;  new  milkers,  $75  to  $90 ; 
commeal  $2;  middlings,  $2;  butter,  34c. 
lb.;  eggs,  85e.  doz.;  potatoes,  $1.60  bu.; 
apples,  no  sale.  Belfast  is  a  small  town 
with  little  or  no  market.  H.  c. 

Belfast,  N.  3*. 


J w  ■■H  will  outwear  two 

■  b^tg1  ke8t  ^eather 

nf  No  stretch,  no 

a  h|  slip,  no  break.  A 

rjf  THl  steel  chain  belt 

with  leather  tread. 
fW  1^1  NOT  affected  by 

$%ju  Oil,  Water  or  Heat, 
vl  Runs  on  same  pul- 

leys  as  leather  belt 
and  with  twice  the 
pulL 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Can  be  installed  in  one  minute.  Buy 
one  today  and  atop  your  fan  belt 
trouble.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
“CROWE.”  Accept  no  substitute. 


ANBSER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1202  Frederick  Ave.  SL  Joseph,  Missouri. 


PRlCJTIIIIi — ^Racialists  in  printing  agrleultnfal 
•  iijii  i  inn  subject:.-  letter  heads,  catalogues, 
booklets,  folder*,  envniars.  Finni-h  «’<>i>v.  scotches, 
engravings,  electrotypes,  etc.  M  ntfl  mriav  on  vnnr 
letterhead  for  Maudes.  mm.  a.  mown,  us  ui»ye<i>  *t  No  r.rk 


1  (>Sv  ronr  feed  »n*1  jo'l  •m«f««.|.  It  wwt  Im*  tbitu  n«  un.-l 
D  ei  .  y,  r  »»lnnil«  lit  n  h-»lihU  i  oniiiltiton.  IWe»  Ui-xtpr, 
Is  Igt-  r  »u  bulk,  more  dlfWlitil*  >ud  more  unt.llrliim: 


“FARMER’S  FAVORITE1 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  B  ^ 


memi*  Trior*  meal  mid  fntjTTlTTro  tnllli 
mp4  egre.  (I  pr«vtnu»  !>•  choleric 
II  to  take  Llie  rlilll  oft  wmer  In 
v.fiuv'r,  leaving  water  for  arnMin* 
hog:*  and  1  .ulfcry,  reudwrlnj:  Up!  mpI 
tallow,  aterUUing  dairy  utaiiuils, 
healing  prater  on  wu«h  day*,  etc, 
Set  op  anywhere.  35  to  loo  gal 
capacHy  —  four  eUee  between.  3*) 
dayo’  fr««  trial.  Guarantee!  to  tb« 
limit.  FRIT S  O A»la log, 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  fanning  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL  _ 


STMflABti  jnCaSHt 


It  is  the  beet  cil  lamp  made 
and  saves  the  eyes  from  strain. 
Easy  to  light,  clean  and  re¬ 
wick. 

l  or  beet  results  use  Socony 
Kerosene — the  cleanest,  clear¬ 
est-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  N.  Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 


1354 
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October  21,  1910. 


Concrete  in  Winter  Months 

^  ou  can  build  many  things  of 
concrete  during  the  fall  and  winter— * 
fenceposts,  drain  tile,  barn-floors, 
sm  all  work, etc.— by  working  indoors. 

Concrete  cellar  flouts  and  walls. 

\  ^  ^  ck-.n 


Free  Atlas  Farm  Book 

Build  them  yourself  with  ordinary 
farm  tools  and  farm  help.  We  will  help 
you  —  tell  you  how  to  make  forms,  mix, 
pour,  and  finish.  Ask  your  Atlas  dealer 
for  free  Atlas  Farm  Book,  and  for  Atlas, 
the  most-used  Portland  cement.  Or  send 
coupon  below  for  book. 


Concrete  cellar  and  sup: 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Davton 


PS&4«S®« 


.v/V-iv  Aiv.-:  I'-Vv 

Tub  Ati.as  ['outi.an d  Cement  Co, 


or  Corn  Exchange  llatilc  Duilding,  Chicago 


Send  me  Cook  “  Concrete  on  tlie  1'aun.”  f  expect  to  builda 


site 


N ante  and  Address ; . 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA  -SOCiO, (ton, 000  in 
new  wealth  willed  In  1915.  Knonuous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  fanners  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.10  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exeeed  $35  per  quarter  section,  iu- 
eludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lauds 
from  $35,  ami  the  government.  guarauteeB  your 
land  stud  water  titles  Bn hmed,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  In¬ 
terest  at  0%;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment,  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  ills 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  The  laud 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Ready  made 
farms  for  tmle.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land';  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  HUy  direct 
and  get  vour  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  fi,r  free  hook,  J.  S. 
Dermis.  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  A ve,.  West,  t  nlgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  “ffi’ofKSl 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  ami  we 
will  pi-opnre  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  vfficctt  throughout  the  State* 


For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TKATOK,  Kt-ii  Hook,  X.  Y. 


Great  River  Farm  Bargain 

200  Acres;  50  Head  Holstein  Stock 

fPillS  farm  is  located  on  the  macadam  road,  five 
milas  from  Court  Hoiimi,  P.inguaieton,  N  Y., 
whom  thoro  are  ilia  next  of  niAt'kotv  and  one  of  the 
finest  ffn-tiiB  In  Broome  County.  100  acrea  of  this 
land  is  tillable  olid  very  pinuiiitiew.  If  you  see  the 
crops  that  were  raised  thin  year  yon  Will  agree  with 
me.  Flue  set  of  buildings;  largo  basement  barn, 
painted  rod;  12-room  house,  painted  and  in  fiuneoii- 
ilitimi;  hog  house,  lien  house  and  all  out-buildings 
in  good  condition.  Water  comes  from  a  povoi-luil- 
inetli'lvnn  wall  with  gasoline  engine  topnnin  name 
to  nuililiiigsj  large  ni  o  nearly  full  of  corn.  There  is 
uhotitevery  ranhing  tool  you  can  mention  to  mu  t lie 
place  will);  burns  aro  full  of  hay  nnd  about 2ll  tons 
in  star. I;;  hail  12  hogs  mid  td;jH,  about  Sill  liens.  The 
Ktoelt  on  tli is  place  is  all  high  grade  Holstein  and 
one  thoroughbred  Ifolsioin  bull.  This  is  one  of  the 
best,  equipped  farm*  we  have  hud  in  sometime.  The 
present  owner  paid  for  tide  farm  in  a  short  lime 
and  on  account  of  poor  health  is  forced  to  soil  and 
will  include  everything  for  $l.j,OU(t,  on  reasonable 
twins,  balance  mortgage.  Come  and  see  us;  wo 
have  over  301)  farms  to  select  from, 

El  RAM  MlNTZ,  216Pbelp*  Building,  Binghamton,  N  .Y. 


NEW  FARMS  READY  TO  CULTIVATE— 

and  to  llvo  on.  Now  bouse  nnd  burn,  well,  fencing, 
etc. |  one  fresh  high  grade  cow,  two  blooded  pigs, 
dozen  chickens.  Clop  plan  and  help  of  our  turm 
experts  will  guide  you.  Uy  your  success  and  ship¬ 
ments  our  profits  will  be  measured.  Flue  climate, 
long  growing  season;  l.lg  yields  grains,  grasses, 
clovers,  fruits,  vegetables;  splendid  live  stock  sec¬ 
tion.  25  acres, $2. 1U);  50  acres. #7,750;  100  acres,  $I.!U); 
part  of  each  farm  just  cleared,  improved  ns  above. 
Kasy  terms.  Write  today  lor  full  particulars.  R.  1. 
Hunner.  General  development  Ancnt,  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  Company,  7B5  Royster  Buildm#.  Norfolk,  Va. 


tlerse;  Farms 


Dairy,  Potato, Chicken.  List  Free. 
£0.  UIRROUGIIS,  143  F  State, Trenton  D.J. 


WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 


FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


The  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the 
bowl — no  discs — easy  to  clean.  Furthermore 
the  Sharpies  saves  up  to  $100  yearly  over 
every  other  separator,  because  it  skims  clean 
at  any  speed.  Saves  cream  that  other  separators  lose 
at  low  speed  (19  out  of  20  operators  turn  too  slow). 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users. 

Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


S-tl 


Farm  Life  on  the  Eastern  Shore 


A  Great  Man — a  Farmer 
His  Great  Property — His  Family 

Tlie  “Eastern  Shore”  of  Maryland  lias 
always  been  to  rue  “down  the  Country,” 
and  about  every  other  year  during  my 
life  I  have  been  taken  or  have  gone 
“down  country”  to  visit  among  my  “kin." 

I  have  noticed  each  year  improvement 
along  every  line  of  endeavor  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  among  whom  I  visit.  It  used  to  be 
that  my  week's  stay  meant  a  wearisome 
journeying  from  place  to  place;  now  it 
is  one  easy  automobile  ride  after  an¬ 
other  along  good  roads;  for  a  peep  into 
almost  any  carriage-house  discloses  an 
automobile. 

Among  these  farmers,  I  found  this 
Summer  a  great  man.  He  would  be  as¬ 
tonished  if  ho  were  told  that  he  was 
great.  Tie  is  probably  45  years  of  age. 
lie  began  life  as  a  hired  man,  when 


them  for  their  work.  The  boy  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way 
of  saving  his  $30.  The  result  was  that 
he  netted  $30  and  learned  a  valuable 
lesson. 

The  father  showed  me  the  young  stock 
with  great  pride.  He  whistled  for  the 
colts  in  the  back  pasture.  One  of  the 
three  responded.  “But  we  must  go  to 
look  at  him."  he  said,  "so  that  he  will 
imt  bo  disappointed.”  As  fair  with  his 
animals  as  he  was  with  his  children. 

The  improvements  on  the  place  have 
come  one  by  one,  after  successful  sea¬ 
sons.  One  year,  a  new  barn  was  badly 
needed,  but  there  was  still  a  small  mort¬ 
gage  against  the  place.  The  father  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  children  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  not  large  enough  to  be  a  dis¬ 
grace,  and  that  a  new  barn  was  badly 
needed ;  but  that  they  had  all  helped  to 


Woman’s  Work  In  the  Fruit  Orchard 


wages  were  small.  I  will  not  follow  his 
progress,  only  to  say  that  without  much 
education  and  with  no  gift  of  money,  he 
has  acquired  a  large  farm  and  a  nice 
home,  with  conveniences  and  attractive 
surroundings,  dealing  meanwhile  so  hon¬ 
estly  with  his  fellow  men  that  he  has 
the  good  will  of  the  community.  A  stone 
road  has  been  built  in  front  of  his  farm, 
perhaps  doubling  its  value.  But  this 
material  progress  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
single  him  out.  It  is  the  fact  that  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  four  sons, 
and  two  daughters,  who  have  worked 
hard  to  help  make  his  success,  are  hap¬ 
py,  contented  and  interested.  You  hear 
no  talk  of  leaving  the  farm.  They  are 
equally  at  home  dressed  in  old  hats  and 
denim,  working  in  the  tomato  or  pota¬ 
to  patches,  or  dressed  in  white  suits  and 
shoes,  reading  or  running  an  automobile. 

I  think  a  few  remarks  which  I  gathered 
will  show  liow  this  happy  farm  family 
have  worked  out  their  salvation. 

The  father  showed  me  the  girls’  potato 
patch.  “Did  they  set  out  the  plants V” 

I  asked.  “No,  we  set  them  out  with  a 
planter,  but  the  girls  help  with  the  hoe 
work;  and  take  the  potatoes  tip.  They 
will  take  in  $75  or  $1<h>  from  these.’’ 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  that  oUCe  it 
year  the  father  would  say:  “Now  chil¬ 
dren.  we  will  go  into  the  tomatoes  this 
morning,  and  do  your  best,  for  the  crop 
is  yours  today.”  Do  you  wonder  that 
they  worked  willingly  l'or  him  on  the 
other  days? 

Each  of  the  boys  has  bis  horse  and  his 
crop-  They  are  given  crops  when  quite 
young  a  ml  given  the  time  to  attend  to 
them.  (I  saw  one  father  who  complained 
that  bis  boy  would  not  tend  a  crop  when 
it  was  given  to  him,  and  the  boy  de¬ 
fended  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
given  no  time  to  Work  in  the  patch  ex¬ 
cept  "nights  and  mornings,"  which  in 
this  particular  case,  meant  overwork.) 

One  of  these  boys  was  given  a  tomato 
crop  when  he  was  quite  young.  He  neg¬ 
lected  the  crop  and  the  weeds  got  ahead 
of  him.  He  proposed  to  his  father  that 
he  should  give  the  crop  back  to  bis  fath¬ 
er,  and  the  father  was  to  pay  tbe  fertiliz¬ 
er  bill  of  $-30.  Tbe  father  refused;  but 
he  told  tin*  boy  that  he  and  the  other 
children  would  go  into  the  patch  and  help 
him  to  get  it  clean,  so  that  be  could  han¬ 
dle  it  alone.  He  must,  however,  pay 


earn  the  money,  and  that  they  should  all 
have  a  voice  in  its  use.  They  voted  by 
ballot,  even  the  three-year-old  entering 
into  (he  game.  The  result  was  a  surprise 
to  the  father,  for  every  vote  read  to  pay 
off  tbe  mortgage. 

This  family  is  not  by  any  means  tbe 
only  one  that  I  have  noticed  in  prosperity 
and  I  have  been  quite  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  the  helpful  factors.  So  many  have 
accomplished  so  much  without  education 
or  financial  aid  that  we  cannot  count 
these  as  great  factors.  Intelligent,  bard 
work  must  Count,  of  course.  But  how 
about  inspiration?  That  they  must  have, 
and  where  do  they  get  it?  It  seems  to 
me  that  two  agents  have  spelled  a  great 
difference  between  tbe  old  times  and  the 
new  times  in  this  particular  section  of 
which  I  am  writing.  The  first  is  good 
roads.  I  was  told  that  on  one  stretch 
of  25  miles  of  stone  road  connecting  two 
towns  there  were,  in  the  course  of  one 
year  after  the  road’s  completion,  21  new 
houses  erected  and  eleven  started.  Then 
I  asked  several  men  where  they  derived 
most  inspiration — from  bulletins,  lec¬ 
tures,  talks,  or  from  farm  papers,  and, 
without  discrediting  the  other  sources, 
they  gave  most  credit  to  those  farm  pa¬ 
pers  where  they  could  find  out  how  other 
farmers  had  tried  and  failed,  or  suc¬ 
ceeded.  L.  s. 


“Seeing  Things”  in  Washington 

The  National  Grange  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
November.  Neveral  of  in\*  neighbors  and 
myself  (as  well  as  hundreds  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers)  are  planning  to  go.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  the 
interesting  places  in  Washington  while 
there?  c.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

If  one  has  only  a  day  fur  the  city  one 
of  the  touring  cars  which  are  plentiful 
will  give  one  a  general  view  of  the 
streets,  buildings,  parks,  with  short  stops 
at  the  most  important  places  of  interest 
A  guide  with  the  car  megaphones  the 
main  points  of  interest.  The  W  h.te 
House  is  open  to  visitors  week  days  from 
10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  All  visitors  desiring 
to  see  the  famous  “Red  Room”  and 
“Green  Room”  must  secure  cards,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  A  letter  to  a  Congressman  will 
bring  the  card  immediately  these  days. 

(Continued  on  pace  1350> 
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About  the  Need  to  Protect  Ourselves  Against 
The  Competition  of  Europe  After  the  War 


“We  had,  as  you  know,  a  new  tariff  bill 
passed  under  this  administration. 

What  happened? 

Enterprise  halted,  plants  closed,  new  under¬ 
takings  were  abandoned.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  lost  their  employment.  They 
were  able  to  work,  they  were  willing  to  work, 
and  they  walked  the  streets  of  our  cities  look¬ 
ing  for  work  in  vain. 

Why  was  it? 

We  were  subjected  to  a  competition  which 
we  could  not  stand,  and  there  were  opportune 
ties  given  to  others  which  hv  right  belonged  to 
our  own  people. 


Have  you  any  idea  that  when  this  war  ends 
that  discipline  will  lose  its  effect? 


When  the  war  ceases  then  you  will  have  a 


'There  will  be.  a  stimulus  to  production  and 
an  efficiency  in  production  and  application  of 
powrer  in  every  one  of  these  nations  the  like  of 
which  was  never  known  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  new  Europe  that  will  shortly  face  the 
United  States  in  a  severe  economic  struggle. 
It  is  a  new  United  States,  self-disciplined  in 
peace,  alert  and  equal  to  its  economic  tasks 
that  must  face  a  new  Europe. 


“We  have  now  a  temporary  prosperity  in 
many  parts  of  our  land,  growing  out  of  the 
European  War. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  long 
line  of  trenches,  extending  across  the  contin¬ 
ent,  are  millions  of  men  engaged  in  fighting. 
They  are  not  engaged  in  producing  wealth. 
They  are  engaged  in  consuming  wealth.  Back 
of  them  in  every  one  of  the  belligerent  nations 
are  millions  engaged  in  preparing  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  w-ar. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  been  shipping 
abroad  vast  quantities  of  our  products,  bread 
stuffs,  woolen  stuffs,  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
everything  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  gap 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  from  the 
productive  pursuits  of  peace. 


“American  industry  demands  a  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  an  honest  protection,  and,  for  that 
reason,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  to  power  in  this  country. 

Tariff  for  revenue  only,  I  say  bluntly,  is  not 
an  American  doctrine;  it  does  not  fit  American 
industries. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  Republican  party  that 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.  It  always  has.  And  we 
propose  to  take  care  of  it  in  this  instance. 

I  propose  that  American  labor  shall  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 


IT  IS  FRANKLY  IDLE  TO  SUPPOSE 
THAT  YOU  CAN  SAFEGUARD  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LABOR  IF  YOU  WILL  ALLOW  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  GOODS  MADE  BY 
MEN  PAID  LESS  WAGES,  AND  WHOSE 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IS  LOWER. 


“If  you  look  behind  the  carnage  and  horror 
of  it  you  will  find  in  every  one  of  these  nations 
an  unparalleled  discipline.  You  will  find  in 
every  one  of  these  nations  extraordinary  or¬ 
ganization. 

'They  know  what  every  man  can  do  and  the 
place  for  every  man  and  every  woman. 

I  do  not  speak  of  any  particular  nation. 
'There  is  not  a  nation  there  which  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  these  qualities  to  a  degree  which  chal¬ 
lenges  our  admiration. 


“I  do  not  represent  a  sectional  party. 

The  Republican  party  proposes  policies 
which  are  important  alike  for  South,  North, 
East  and  West. 

It  is  not  sectional.  It  is  national.” 


( Extracts  from  speeches  by  Charles  E.  Hughes) 


Published  by 

Republican  National  Committee 


October  21,  11)16. 

Hams  rat  rod  in  (lie  Fall  do  not  get  their 
full  flavor  unlil  the  following  August,  and 
from  that  time  to  two  years  they  are  in 
their  prime.  Shoulders  cured  in  the  same 
way  are  almost  as  delicate  as  the  hams. 
The  Virginia  ham  is  strictly  a  product  of 
its  environment  and  local  conditions,  but 
by  proper  feeding  and  curing,  you  should 
be  able  to  get  some  degree  of  the  flavor 
and  quality  in  your  barns  that  lias  made 
the  Virginia  famous.  r.  b. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

“  Seeing  Things"  in  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  1  ”54 ) 

The  U.  S.  Treasury,  one  block  east  of  the 
White  House,  is  open  during  the  same 
hours  as  the  White  House  and  there  are 
“millions  in  it”  to  see.  The  State,  War, 
and  Navy  building  is  one  block  west  of 
tlic  White  House  and  lias  some  interest¬ 
ing  relics.  At  the  other  end  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pennsylvania  avenue  is  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  This  is  open  to  visitors  nearly  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  also  of  the  night 
frequently  when  Congress  is  in  session. 
Near  the  Capitol  is  the  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
one  can  spend  hours  here  and  just  get  a 
glimpse.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  spend 
an  evening. 

There  are  many  interesting  Covern- 
ment  departments  if  oue  has  the  time  to 
give  to  them.  Among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  subscribers  is  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department. 

There  are  two  places  near  Washington 
that  any  visitor  to  the  city  should  see. 
These  are  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington,  and  Arlington,  the  home  of 
Lee. 

The  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  should  be 
made  over  the  Washington  and  Mount 
Vernon  electric  line  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  plantation  of  Washington 
and  see  the  historic  points  of  interest  by 
land.  The  return  should  he  made  by  boat 
to  see  the  historic  points  of  interest 
along  the  Potomac.  A  day  is  required  for 
this  trip.  The  visit  to  the  Lee  Man¬ 
sion,  also  in  Virginia,  requires  a  day  to 
see  the  many  interesting  sights  at  the 
mansion  and  include  a  ride  through  the 
resting  place  of  20,000  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  visit  to  Arlington  can 
he  made  by  electric  line  and  Fort  Meyer 
Should  be  seen  either  on  the  journey  to 
or  from  Arlington.  The  places  mentioned 
are  the  distinguishing  points  of  intei’est 
in  the  nation’s  capital.  These  are  not 
all  the  places  of  interest  in  our  city,  for 
one  may  spend  weeks  of  sight-seeing  and 
yet  learn  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  Visitors  are  welcome.  This  city 
is  largely  owned  in  fact  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Nation,  and  all  should  feel  a 
just  pride  in  this  wonderful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  city.  F.  IV.  CLARK. 


It’s  not  so  important  that  WE  are  for  Mr.  Wilson 
MR.  WILSON  is  FOR  US.” 


President  Wilson’s 
Record  of  Service 


When  Prices  Soar 

The  little  picture  on  this  page  was  en¬ 
graved  from  a  recent  cartoon  in  the  New 
York  Telegram.  It  gives  an  idea  of  what 
housekeepers  in  New  York  City  have  to 
face  The  price  of  ice  has  been  very 


To  the  Farmer — To  the  Country —To  Humanity 


Guts? 

I’LL 

i  I 

1  CV'-'t  1 


WE  have  never  had  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  so 
thoroughly  represented  ALL  the  people  of  this  country 
as  the  man  who  is  there  today.  Representing  no  in¬ 
terest  of  special  privilege,  he  has  the  interest  of  ALL  at  heart. 
He  has  been  steadily  and  steadfastly  “on  the  job”  for  us.  Even 
now  when  the  Republicans  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  be¬ 
fog  the  issue,  criticize  and  misrepresent  his  actions,  impugn 
his  motives — lie  has  gone  steadily  on,  giving  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  rather  than  campaigning  for  re-election. 

President  Wilson  does  not  ask  for  a  vindication  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  by  re-election  to  office.  He  does  not  ask  for  four  more 
years  for  personal  satisfaction — hut  the  country  demands  it, 
because  the  country  needs  him 

He  stands  on  his  record  and  his  record  is  clean — a  record  of 
service — a  record  of  deeds,  not  words.  Space  is  too  limited  to 
give  it  in  full  hut  as  an  illustration,  look  at  this  record  of  service 
to  you,  the  farmer.  Then  remember  that  the  same  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  conditions — the  same  rare  courage  that  has  achieved 
this  bettering  of  conditions  for  you — has  guided  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and 
humanity.  Here  is  the  record  : 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained 
Peace  With  Honor 

No  creator  Rprvloc  was  ever  rendered  to  any  country  by  any  man  in  any  time. 
This  alone  warrants  your  support  of  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the  record 
of  his  administration’s  service  to  you,  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  In 
brief,  here  is  the  record  : 

1 — Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  6 — The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will 
agriculture  has  been  shown  through  conduce  to  the  establishment  of 

greatly  and  intelligently  increased  better  highways  and  better  mar- 

appropriations  for  its  support.  testing. 

2 — Greatly  increased  provision  has  7— The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits 

been  made,  through  the  enactment  the  farmer  by  guaranteeing  better 

of  the  Co-operative  Agricultural  banking,  safeguarding  the  credit 

Extension  Act,  for  conveying  agri-  structure  of  the  country  and  pre- 

cultural  information  to  farmers.  verting  panics,  making  larger  pro- 

o — Through  the  Office  of  Markets  and  vision  for  loans  through  national 

Rural  Organization,  systematic  pro-  hanks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by 

vision  has,  for  ihe  first  time,  been  fmng  farm  paper  a  maturity  per- 

made  toward  the  solution  of  prob-  ©*  s*x  mouths, 

lems  in  that  important  half  of  pm  t*  J  IP  I  t  , 

agriculture  which  concerns  dis-  lhe  federal  r EFUl  L0d.ll  Act 

tributlon,  marketing,  rnral  tin-  c  T.  * 

ance  and  rural  organization.  The  ®  L  iis  es'Cuttal,  however,  that 
appropriations  for  this  office,  in-  ,,ac2^,1a1r^»I- .L® 

eluding  those  for  enforcing  new  1Y  ‘  *  ‘L’ „ V  U  in  n  i  t o 

laws  designed  to  promote  better  the  rural  districts,  that  it  should 

marketing,  have  been  increased  to  VL'T” l-u •  i  ^ 

ei  oaa  AAfi  la nnors  needs,  and  should  be  no- 

.  ™'  T7  14.' A  or  *.  r*  i  at-  i  der  sympathetic  management.  The 

4 — The  United  States  Grain  htand-  need  was  fur  machinery  which 

ards  Act  will  secure  uniformity  in  would  introduce  business  methods 

the  grading  of  grain,  and  enable  .  into  farm  finance,  bring  order  out 

the  farmer  to  obtain  fairer  prices,  0f  chaos,  reduce  the  cost  of  hand- 

for  his  product.  ling  farm  loans,  place  upon  the 

5 — The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  market  mortgages  which  would  be 

will  enable  the  Department  of  Agrl-  a  safe  Investment  for  private 

culture  to  license  bonded  ware-  funds,  attract  Into  agricultural 

houses  In  various  states.  It  will,  Operations  a  fair  share  of  the 

lead  to  better  storage  facilities  for  capital  of  the  nation,  and  lead  to 

staple  crops  and  make  possible  the  a  reduction  of  interest.  These 

issuance  of  reliable  warehouse  re-i  needs  and  these  ideals  have  been 

ceipts  which  will  be  easily  ne*,;  met  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 

gotiable.  era!  Farm  I.ouu  Act. 


(.  fhOV 
/  WATCH 
,  m.  , 
V  .Soar' 


The  Soaring  Ice  and  Coal 


The  Old  Virginia  Ham 

I  wish  to  cure  so-called  “Virginia  liam" 
if  possible.  Is  this  flavor  a  matter  of 
smoking,  or  feeding,  or  locality,  and  can 
I  produce  same?  M.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Roth  the  method  of  raising  the  hog  and 
curing  its  meat  are  important  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  kind  of  ham.  The  hams 
which  have  made  Virginia  famous  are 
made  from  the  “razorbaek”  hog.  From 
the  time  they  are  small  pigs,  those  hogs 
are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  swamps 
and  woods,  foraging  on  acorns,  nuts  and 
roots.  Although  it  will  probably  be  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  produce  pork  under 
similar  conditions  in  your  State,  I  believe 
that  you  cuu  to  a  certain  extent  dupli¬ 
cate  the  result.  The  right  foundation 
would  be  Berkshire  stock,  allowing  them 
to  run  wild  as  much  as  possible  in  any 
woodland  or  swamp  that  you  may  have, 
and  feeding  only  a  small  amount  of  corn. 

The  following  recipe  for  curing  hams 
has  been  used  for  many  generations  on 
an  old  Virginia  plantation.  Through  its 
use  with  hogs  handled  as  suggested  above 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  as  near  as  is 
possible  under  your  conditions  to  the 
flavor  and  quality  which  has  made  the 
Virginia  ham  a  thing  apart.  Take  S  lbs. 
salt,  0  lbs,  brown  sugar,  4  ounces  salt¬ 
peter,  4  gallons  water.  Roil  and  skim. 

Put  liams  in  a  hogshead,  and  weigh  down 

with  heavy  stones. .  laying  a  corncob  be-  we  took  om.  Jjlace8  armmd  the  table, 
tween  each  ham  as  it  is  placed.  1  his  will  “ftousc  me,  I  s’pose,  though,  you  folks 
allow  the  brine  to  reach  every  part.  Then  oulj  it  ttUOther  name." 

Pour  the  cold  solution  over  them.  Twelve  Cottage  Cheese.— A  vessel  of  sour 
gallons  of  the  formula  given  will  cover  mi]k  ha(1  been  p]aced  on  the  back  of  the 
14  bams  from  bogs  averaging  H>0  pounds,  stove  where  the  gentle  heat  had  separated 

Leave  the  meat  in  this  brine  for  six  the  curd  from  the  whey.  This  liquid 

weeks,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  smoking.  was  then  poured  off,  and  a  little  sweet 

Hang  hock  down,  and  smoke  five  or  if  cream  added  to  the  curd  to  make  it  the 
possible  six  times.  Hickory  wood  gives  requisite  thickness.  A  little  salt  was 
the  best  results  for  use  iu  the  smoke-  added  for  flavoring,  and  the  whole  mass 
house,  although  green  wood  may  he  used,  was  made  into  little  balls.  Aunt  Abigail 
After  three  weeks  take  down  the  hams,  hurried  away  from  the  table  and  soon  re¬ 
rub  them  with  powdered  borax  and  pep-  turned  with  a  pretty  glass  dish  heaped 
per,  and  place  each  in  a  paper  or  muslin  with  these  tempting  spheres, 
sack.  Each  liam  should  then  be  dipped  Did  we  have  to  be  carried  away  from 
iu  a  solution  of  lime  slaked  as  for  white-  the  table?  Well,  just  about!  I  never 

wash.  This  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  supposed  it  possible  for  the  eight  of  us 

of  “skippers”  getting  into  the  meat.  to  eat  as  we  did. 


Preventing  Nation-Wide  Railroad 
Strike  Saved  Millions ! 


A  Dinner  of  Hog  and  Hominy 


The  Farmer  Is  Too  Sensible  to  Exchange  the 


Substance  for  the  Shadow — Too  Wise  To 

Give  Up  Prosperity  for  Promises. 

That’s  Why  the  Farmer  Will  Vote 
to  Retain  President  Wilson 


Thit  advertisement  it  published 
nnd  paid  for  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


Buff  Leghorns. 

I..  K.  lL-sisley,  Michigan  . 

<*.  i,.  Mngri'y,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

.1.  CoLlfuson,  Knglnnd  . 

Rod  Sussex. 

I)r.  R.  K.  Conrad,  e w  Jerary . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  Now  Jersey  . 

Klin  wood  Kami,  New  York. . . 

•  White  Orpingtons, 
oiw-d  <}.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon., . 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  It  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Seliwnrz,  California  . 

CEO.  A.  cost 


<>n  tin1  roof  there  are  12  rolls  of  three- 
ply  paper.  The  rafters  are  111!  feet,  long, 
so  that  it  makes  eaves  nearly  a  foot  at 
both  ends.  The  hoarding  is  native  pine, 
plain  and  matched  both  sides.  The  frame 
is  chestnut,  the  rafters  spruce.  The 
frame  cost  ,$2H  per  thousand,  the  hoards 
S24  per  thousand  and  ,$,‘i.r>0  per  thousand 
for  planing  and  matching.  Tin*  rafters 
$.‘12  per  thousand  at  the  lumber  yard; 
windows,  if] ,2fi  each:  roof  paper,  $1.70  a 
roll.  We  tlid  most  of  the  work  ourselves.  I 
had  a  man  ,-i  few  days  at  $2  pel*  day. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.  c.  j.  If. 


Start  A  Candee-Hatchery 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


E  J  Sections— 

■  1200  Eggs 

5 nS9N  h  75  Egg*  in  each 

|  of  IS  Trays. 

Your  Neighbors  Want  Candee-Hatched  Chicks 

There  inn  great  demand  foi-Condee-hatctied  chicks.  Hun¬ 
dred-  or  Cande.i  i>|iera.toro  report  dial  Miry  could  nut  till 
their  custom  lintoi  ing  and  chick  oilier-  Oil-  venr—  tlmux- 

mnls  or  |  »rn pic  Could  not  get  chiclm  at  any  price  - . . 

there  itre  too  few  im  utmt.ire  to  till  the  demand  You  arc 
uurc  to  have  a  profitable  business  if  you  notull  the 


Add  exlm  section* 
any  lime. 


INCUBATOR 


Codl  Burning 
Hot  Water  Sectional 
Automatic 

Capacity,  1200 egga  nud  more.  Because  It  1b  motional  In 
Pi-ttstnioih-n,  you  can  enlarge  your  Cluiden  Incubator 
an  your  Im-iuesa  grows. 

You  nan  start  hatches  at  different  times  Inn  Candee 
because  it  lias  cepiuuie  compart  monte,  each  having  it» 
own  automatic  regulator. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

which  contains  pi* -tun’s of  C’aililce-lXpi i pp(‘(t  plants.  Tells 
why  tlm  State  Collegia  and  Experiment  Si ;i tlops  use  tile 
I  ndt’C,  Explains  the  exclusive  Caiuloe  principle  of 
douldc  regular  ton— double  heat  control  and  sectional 
roast  ruction  mid  operation. 

Also  shows  (he  coal-burning  Colony 
Brooder— capacity  up  to  500  chicks. 

WRITE  NOW  and  plan  for  business  next  season 
W.  A.  SCHLE1T  NTG.  CO..  Inc.,  Dept.  R.  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Licensor  of  Candee  Incubator  <£■  JJruoUer  Co. 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
fjil  New  Lgg  Cases 

SBj  Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Hamsoa  Street,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bona  Its  egg-producing  value  iB  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  clucks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 

MANN’S  Wall  Bone  Cutter  EM 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  EjJS.H  jfl 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Oaya*  Free  Trial. 


C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wynndottos 

C.  R.  I.  Rods  Buff  Orpingtons 

PROOF— 1st  prize  lcechncna.  North 
A  Ill,  E:;g  Contest;  Slums  laid  IKtPeggs; 
Rods,  1st  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs, 
highest  official  Red  record.  Wyan¬ 
dotte-,  Ml- -.curl  Egg  Col  le-t,  to  lirn-  laid 
W0t>  eg  h,  over  soo-egg average,  Mwt  prof- 

liatile  r-ul try  known.  1\  rite  today  for  Free 
Book,  "tiOf  j  at  Iht  200  fn  Msn.”  cental  iin  Vfiiimliio 
llicrtiltlli.h  llmt  wlli  fill  yum-  „rg  yield. 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FAPM,  Pox  P.  Lsncuter,  Pa 


S»*ven  stroiic?  colonizer*.  JtnLaus.  Jtc>'| 
hives.  Mrs.  0.  F.  LIKOBIOM.  Caiuioi.dsle.  Conn. 


Bees  for  Sale 


is  tli©  fact  that  60  7%  of  my  dny-dd  ■  hick  and  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  customers  this  spring  livn  vmhln  easy  auto¬ 
mobile  distance  from  the  farm  ami  n  iarge  ner  rent¬ 
age  of  tli»  I >:i lance  of  my  fade  is  v  jiU  nid'cnstom- 
ers.  COCKERELS.  PULLETS  AN0  BREEDING  HENS  FOR  FALL 
0EUVERT  Prices  and  booklet  sent  upon  reonest 
V.  A.  ROGERS  .  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  BOCKS. 


osiers,  Conn, 


Eli  I  \  AM*  15UI  K  nifl'IXOTOV  IIDKXASD 
I*  It  A  K  EM,  $2  each.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  FUmicrt,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Emdaa  Gene  Sf'liSSj-  SSM: 

Red.  Onmpines,  Mi  nor  fas.  leghorns,  Wvnndottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  !i,  Athens,  Fa, 


Greer  PURE  BRED 

~  TOULOUSE  BREEDERS 
1915  stock.  ROSECREST  FARM,  Kaumey,  N.J . 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

althy,  business  kitlil ;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
ted,  lueludiug  Parrnn  (drain  ;  «-week  puReis  Booking: 
CIS;  circular  free.  HxMrpfoX  Faiim,  >  untlngt--n.  N.Y 


For  Sale— 75  mayhagtchlo  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  descendant*  Peushiy's  pm.  winning  2nd  at 
Stm-rs  contest.  All  hens  trap-nested.  On  v  best 
used  for breeding.  *2  each.  ROAD’S  END,  S  Berlin.  N.Y 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

nTtEKDINfi  COCKERF.LS,  aarty  hen  tinielied,  free  range  birds 

Iron,  record  winter  Uyort.  Heoyioil  winlor  Uyitig  Hells  in  America, 
layini  retoo  211  to  2B7  egg*.  Large,  hardy,  long  backs  8h'H  t 
wide-net  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant,  glnwlng  deep  rad.  Frhie 
non- broody  young  dreading  hent.  BItr.EDIlfO  l‘ENS.  trios.  Up¬ 
tight  dealings,  safe  delivery,  prime  stock,  Hatching  egg*. 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Boa  I.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 300  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  and  ‘quality,  hatched  April  4th. 
Price,  St.'.tl  each.  El>.  STRAW,  BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Columbas,  New  Jersey 


Barron’s  Leghorns 

248- 284-egg  str-’in  3  nud  4t'-o  nnlVts foreale.  Cocker, 
e  s  $1.50  and  $2.50.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N  Y 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 


Early  breeding  cockerels  and  pitjets 

l  ow  on  s,lo.  Wo  are  booking  order-  for  Day-Oid 
Chick*,  lor  de-livery,  any  time  afi.-r  January  I6th. 
’ll  f ri >m  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vlgoi-ou-,  Heavy 
Winter  Laving  Stock,  eorohinlng  Bounty  and  Utility,  the 
re-nil  •  f  yearn  of  careful  ■demon,  and  that  h»ve  been 
ralw.nl  on  Free  <  ’lover  Range,  and  hou-  oil  lu  Open-Front 
Uoiiucn,  ii  1 1  or  the  mort  sanitary  eoiuliUonn, 

‘Mfido/ufe  Satisfaction  (luorantieil." 
OAKLAND  FAIiDH,  -i-  Oakland,  New  Ji-cty 


SCW  Leghorns  \EftrL,NGS.  pullets  and  cockerels 

«.U.  If.  Leonorns  Price-  right  Write  your  wants, 
Ha’ls'iictioti  gun  ran  teed.  Ju»t_a_  Mere-Farm, 

E.  K.  Wolfe  A  San,  Prop’s,  Cox  A.  Columbia  Cross  Roads  Pa 


PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Fine,  rangy  lards.  A  lot  hutched  Jane  l*t  at  t>0e 
each.  Booklet.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-200  R.  L  R.  PuUetSHim,^,1 

Ifnieod  on  freernngn.  Nice,  strong,  vigorous  Birds, 
i’rice  reasonable.  JACOB  PATTIUY,  EaslNurlhport,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $3 

From  high  record;  trap  nested  S.  C.  W.  leghorn 
liens,  Write  Fred  B.  hkliuier,  R.  Ho.  3.  Greene,  N.Y. 


PIMECREST  S.  0.  REDS 


S.  C  White  Leghorns  qq{ 

ns  for  booklet,  etc.  SUNNY  CREST  CO.,  f 

For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

els.  Wjckoff  strain  direct.  J.  f.1.  CD 


Big,  range-raised  cockernls  for  na1©;  snrne  bim-J 
)n»-s  as  tliis  pen.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  Groton,  M«ss. 


Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bred,  hi ’ll  record  stock,  r*‘d  to  the  skin. 
Old__nnd_jromig  stock.  _ Summer  prices  Bookie'. 


AUSTIN  POULTRY  f ACM,  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N,  H 


Lo^hom  HtIIQ  lr0  ypnHlngn  and 
UL,allUN|  ll-llb  two-year  olds.  All 

:  loiO-i  laying  strain.  Large,  wldloeggv 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Calverton.  L  V 


rwiric*;  si 9  n«r  inn  silv™  weed  and 

per  lUU  WHITE  WYANOOnES 

Pekin,  Uoneu  and  Runner  Ducks,  $2  each. 

Aldlmm  Poultry  Furin.R.  34.PhoenlxvlUe.Pa, 


summer  salr  of 

BARRON  Leghcrna  and  Wyandottes 

l-lrect  imported  recor-l  liens  mid  d-u--!iters 

THE  UAKKON  FARM  .  CouuellavlIIe,Pa. 

C.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

l!r-  d  fix-m  layers.  g2  each.  Mr*  WM.  GCItT,  It.  f,  Clyde,  M.  y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct,  foekercls  from  Lena  w  ith  255  to 
?(W-i  eg  record*.  A  f«W  puiieta  an-1  yearling  hens. 

B.  E.  LKW1S  -  Apalachlu,  N,  Y. 


Knights  White  Wyandottes  E(g  Productica 

All  birds  trupnested  and  Pedigreed.  Breeding  eock- 
ervlh  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  for  hatching  ergs 
now.  Write  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT.  Briiioeton.  R.  I. 


For  Sale-300  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatchet*  Vigorous,  farm-bred  bi-ds 

Ion  led  on  free  range.  CONYERS  FARM.  Greenwich,  Conn! 


T om  Barron’s  Pure  Bred  White  WyandotteCockerels 

(March  hatch.)  Sire  and  hens  imported  direct  from 
England  f'ont  record  hens  255  to  275  eggs.  $5  each. 

Kit  HAUL*  KEIF,  R.  No.  4.  Cranliury,  N.  J. 
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them  ft  r  uinijf'jt  and  lens.  These  letters 
had  a  tivf*  days  return  flaitn  ou  them  nn-I 
have  not  been  answered.  C.  G.  K. 

California. 

We  took  this  matter  up  in  behalf  of 
our  California  subscriber  and  received 
one  letter  from  the  firm  telling  us  that, 
their  failure  to  fill  the  order  was  due 
to  the  faet  that  the  concern  was  very 
busy  filling  orders  for  war  materials. 
This  was  several  months  ago  and  our 
subsequent  letters  demanding  that  the 
artiele  ordered  he  sent,  or  the  money  re¬ 
funded  have  been  entirely  ignored.  We 
merely  desire  that  our  subscribers  have 
the  benefit  of  C.  Q.  K.'s  experience  for 
their  future  guidance. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  address  given  by  Commissioner 
Dillon  at  Utica  before  the  dairymen  of 
Central  New  York,  1ms  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  we  still  have  some 
copies  for  distribution.  We  shall  bo  glad 
to  send  a  copy  without  cost  to  anyone 
applying  for  same,  just  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 


"I’ve  Been  Taking ‘Ball-Band’ 
Home  for  Years” 


Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  your  rub- 
ber  footwear  needs.  Get  ready  for 
the  snow  and  sleet  and  wet.  When 
the  bad  weather  comes  it’s  mighty 
comforting  to  know  that  you  have 
"Ball-Band”  in  the  house  ready  to  put  on. 

Sj  "Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run,  for  it  fives  more  days  wear  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  days  wear. 

$  This  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  differ- 
W  ent  styles  and  sizes  for  men  and  women 
$  as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  bright  Red 
C  Ball  is  the  “Ball-Land”  Trade  Mark.  Look 
jjfc  for  it  before  you  buy. 

Buy  “Ball-Band”  Light  Y/eight  Rubbers  for 
street  wear.  Sizes  for  men.  women,  boys 
and  girls.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the  sole.  They 
j  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

m.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  “  Ball-Band  " 

'’t  jdhvct.  rit  any  rate,  send  for 

"  More  Days  Wear" 

WBS&gZP  It  illustrates  the  “Dali- Band”  Line  and  tells 
how  to  care  for  good  Rubber  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Nlfg.  Co. 
||||§|||£k  333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"Th»  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality"’ 


Si/.On  Hillside  or  Level  Land  f  f  j 


Deep  plowing  conserves  moisture. 

It  makes  available  a  greater  supply  of  plant 
food  and  enlarges  the  feeding  ground  of  the 
roots.  It  also  prevents  washing  on  hillsides. 
Good  farmers  plo at  deep . 

Most  of  the  two-way  plows  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  designed  before  the  importance  of  deep 
plowing  was  generally  recognized. 


Moline 

Two-Way 


||j  »s  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
farmer’s  urgent  need  of  a  correctly 
HSsS^MflKffa  built  tool  for  deep  plowing. 

High  wheels  and  greater  beam  clearance  permits 
plows  to  go  deep  without  danger  of  clogging  in  trashy  land. 

Automatic  Pole  Shift  relieves  driver  of  using  shifting 
lever  at  each  end  of  the  field — saves  trouble. 

You’ll  appreciate  the  light  draft,  easy  power  lift,  simple 
method  of  leveling  the  seat  when  working  on  hillsides, 
quick  adjustment  of  beams  to  cut  wide  or  narrow  furrows. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer  to  show  you  this  plow. 

Free  illustrated  literature  sent  on  request. 


The  Moline  Line  Include* 

Com  Planters.  Cotton 
Planters,  Cul.iv ators, 
Com  Binders,  Grain 


Cinders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sow¬ 
ers,  Listers.  Manure 
fpreade-rs,  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel).  Reapers.  Scales, 
feeders.  Stalk  Cutters, 
Tractors,  Farm  Trucks, 
Wagons,  Vehicles. 


Moline  Plow  Co, 


Dept  19,  Moline,  IlL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-K.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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458  lbs.  fowl  . 17 

200  lbs.  fowl  . 10 

4(5  lbs.  fowl  . 1514 

:;st;n  ib*. 


DRESSED  CALVES  AND  LIVERS. 


1  calf.  04  lbs . 

2  calves.  14S  lbs . 

. 17 

1  cult’.  106  lbs . 

10 

1  calf,  00  lbs . 

10 

1  calf.  80  lbs . 

on 

2  calves.  201  lbs . 

.  .  .  .  x.vnj 

. 1G 

2  livers  . 

_  1.75 

1  calf,  124  lbs . 

. 17 

1  calf,  (bad  order),  82  11s. 

. 08 

1  calf.  100  lbs . 

. 17  U, 

1  liver  . 

30 

1  calf,  127  lbs . 

1514 

VEGETABLES. 

4  bit.  peppers  . 

.  .  80  65 

30  bu.  peppers  . 

.  .  .  .  '  .00 

34  bbls.  poppers  . 

. 75 

;»  baskets  lettuce  . 

_  1.25 

1.  bbl.  (green)  tomatoes  . 

_  2.00 

2  bbls.  (green)  tomatoes. 

. 02)4 

27  baskets  tomatoes  .... 

. 60 

5  bbls.  squash . 

1.00 

IU-  bbls.  squash 

. 00 

2  baskets  beans  . 

.  .  .50 

1  bag  beans,  130  II  s . 

. 07 

32  bundles  celery  . 

. 35 

0  bunches  celery  .  .  . . 

360  bunches  celery  . 

. 32  V> 

. 30 ' 

20  bunches  celery  . . 

12  bunches  celery  . . 

. 25 

. 20 

436  bunches. 

3  bbls.  cauliflower  .  3.00 

12  bbls.  cauliflower  .  2.75 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  .  2.50 

7  bbls.  cauliflower  .  2.00 


23  bbls. 

FRUIT. 


O 

.O 

is 

5 

11 

.60 

bbls.  apples 
bbls.  apples 
bbls.  apples 
bbls.  apples 
bbls.  apples 
bids,  apples 

.  4.00 

.  3.50 

08 

bbls.  apples 

. 2.75 

16 

bbls.  apples 

.  2.62  Vj 

•12 

bbls.  apples 

. .  2.50 

31 

bbls.  apples 

.  2.25 

65 

bbls.  apples 

.  2.1214 

10 

bbls.  apples 

.  2.00 

1 

bbl.  apples  . 

.  1 .87 

76 

bbls.  apples 

.  1.75 

00 

bbls.  apples 

.  1.621/4 

IS 

‘>4 

bbls.  apples 

26 

bbls.  apples 

23 

bbls.  apples 

. 1.00 

042 

bbls. 

4  baskets  apples  .... 

. 1.50 

3  baskets  apples  .... 

. 1-12% 

12  baskets  apples  .... 

.  1.10 

0  baskets  apples  .... 

.  1.06 

27  baskets  apples  .... 

.  1.00 

2  baskets  apples  .... 

. 00 

4  baskets  apples  .... 

. 85 

01  baskets  apples  .... 

. 75 

73  baskets  qpples  .... 

. 70 

58  baskets  apples  .... 

. 65 

5  baskets  apples  .... 

. 00 

10  baskets  apples  .... 

. 55 

04  baskets  apples  .... 

. 50 

10  baskets  apples  .... 

. 45 

338  baskets  apples  .... 

. 40 

30  baskets  apples  .... 

. 22% 

770  baskets. 

7  boxes  apples  . 

.  1.75 

1  box  apples  . 

7  boxes  apples  . 

. 75 

17  boxes  apples  . 

. 00 

32  boxes. 

1  bag  apples  . 

. 60 

0  crates  apples  . 

. 50 

2  bbls.  crab  apples  .  .  . 

.  6.00 

6  bbls.  crab  apples  .  . . 

. 5.00 

2  bbls.  crab  apples  .  .  . 

.  4.50 

1  bbl.  crab  apples  .... 

. 4.25 

10  bbls. 

1  basket  crab  apples  . . 

.  2.00 

5  basket  crab  apples  .  . 

.  1.50 

1  basket  crab  apples  . . 

FTP* 

7  baskets. 

1  box  crab  apples  . 

.  1.25 

1  keg  crab  apples  . 

. 2.00 

.  5  25 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

. 4.50 

.  .  4  25 

7  bbls.  pears  . 

. 4.00 

. :;.7;7 

IS  bbls.  pears  . 

• . 3.50 

1 1  bbls.  pears  . 

. 3.25 

5  bbls,  pears  . 

.  2.75 

•>  50 

0  bbls.  pears  . 

. . ! ! ! ! !  225 

3  00 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

S  1)1) Is*,  jicnrs 

.  2.00 

10  bbls.  pears  . 

. 1.75 

4  bbls.  pears  . 

.  1.50 

1  bbl.  pears  . 

. 1.13 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

.  1.00 

147  bids. 

8  baskets  pears  . 

.  1.50 

10  baskets  pears  . 

.  1.12V4 

3  baskets  pears  . 

1 33  1-3 

20  baskets  peats  . 

.  1.00 

2  baskets  pears  . 

. 80 

30  baskets  pears  . 

2  baskets  pears  . 

. 02% 

4  baskets  pears  . 

. 50 

85  baskets. 

1  box  pears  . 

.  1.50 

2  boxes  pears  . 

.  1.25 

1  basket  plums  . 

. 1.75 

10  baskets  plums  .... 

.  1.50 

1  basket  plums  . 

.  1.25 

0  baskets  plums  .... 

. 85 

5  baskets  plums  .... 

. 1  O 

5  baskets  plums  .... 

. 70 

4  baskets,  plums  .... 

. 05 

50  baskets  plums  .... 

. 00 

41  baskets  plums  .... 

. 55 

00  baskets  plums  .... 

. 50 

44  baskets  plums  .... 

. 10 

20  baskets  plums  .... 

. 35 

120  baskets  pears  . 

. 30 

30  baskets  pears  . 

. 28 

32  baskets  plums  .... 

. 27% 

-144  baskets. 

4  baskets  peaches  . 

. 25 

2  boxes  cranberries  .  .  . 

.  1-02% 

Ringworm;  Warbles 

1.  I  liave  13  heifers  and  a  purebred 
Holstein  bull;  some  of  them  have  what 
I  call  barnyard  itch.  They  seem  to  break 
out  in  blotches  all  over  the  body.  What 
will  cure  them?  2.  What  kind  of  fly 
makes  grubs  in  the  cow’s  buck?  My  cows 
were  full  of  them  last  Spring.  Is  there 
any  way  to  prevent  those  from  hatching 
in  the  backs  of  the  ouw.s?  We  could 
squeeze  the  grubs  out  of  their  backs. 

If.  .T.  E. 

1.  Scrub  the  affected  spots  clean  with 
soap  and  hot  water.  If  necessary  satur¬ 
ate  them  with  oil  to  soften  and  loosen 
the  scabs  before  washing.  When  clean 
and  dry  paint  each  spot  with  tincture  of 
iodine  twice  daily  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  once  every  other  day  until  well.  A 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  also  is 
fairly  effective  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  iodine  tincture.  To  spots  on  face 
and  about  eyes  apply  iodine  ointment 
daily.  2.  Grubs  under  the  hide  of  the 
back  develop  from  eggs  of  the  ox  warble 
fly  (hvpodei'mtt  liueata)  swallowed  by 
cattle  in  fly  time  of  Summer.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  prevent  their  formation,  but 
the  back  should  be  washed  once  a  week 
with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  as 
soon  as  any  sign  of  warbles  is  seen.  The 
mature  grubs  should  be  squeezed  and  de¬ 
stroy.  *d.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
the  flies  deposited  their  eggs  under  the 
skin  of  the  loins,  but  that  idea  has  been 
proved-  erroneous.  A.  s.  a. 


Heaves 

T  bought  a  horse  last  April  apparently 
sound,  excepting  having  a  bunch,  or 
growth  in  his  throat,  what  they  call  en¬ 
larged  glands.  In  dune  he  was  over¬ 
heated  a  bit  by  running  away;,  came 
home  alone,  a  distance  of  about  two- 
miles.  He  was  warmed  up  and  1  think, 
lie  caught  a  cold  from  it.  for  later  he 


developed  a  cough.  Lately  he  coughs 
terribly  at  times  and  breathes  heavily ; 
his  nostrils  are  dilated  and  his  body  jerks 
with  each  breath,  even  when  standing  at 
rest  in  the  barn.  Ills  breath  is  rather 
noisy,  a  sort  of  a  wheeze,  or  pant.  Wlhat 
is  the  trouble?  M.  c. 

New  York. 

This  appears  to  be  a  typical  case  of 
heaves,  and  if  so  gas  will  be  expelled 
from  the  rectum  when  he  coughs.  The 
disease  is  incurable,  when  established,  but 
the  distress  may  he  relieved  by  wetting 
all  feed,  allowing  grass  in  Summer  and 
wet  oat  straw  in  Winter,  in  place  of  hay, 
feeding  no  bulky  forage  at  noon,  and 
not  working  the  horse  soon  after  a  meal, 
keeping  bis  bowels  active  at.  all  times  and 
giving  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning.  The  horse 
should  be  lightly  worked  or  well  exercised 
every  day.  Use  planing  mill  shavings 
or  sawdust  if  he  eats  his  beddiug.  Give 
the  drinking  water  before  feeding.  Feed 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear  corn  and 
carrots  or  a-  little  silage.  A.  s.  A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  revoral  mntaestlons  received  recent¬ 
ly,  wo  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RUBAI, 
NEW-YORKER  reader*  to  supply  each  other's  want*. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  Thii  Rate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  a»  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Crnducts.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subaoribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  hire.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  wilt  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  8eed  and  Nursery  advertisement# 
Will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’*  Diu*. 


WANTED — Selected  Mack  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity :  send  sample;  quote  prtce.  JOHN 
H.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ITONEY — Extracted  clover,  also  buckwheat ;  10 
lbs.  bv  mail  prepaid  in  second  zone,  $1.40; 
third.  .$1.50:  F.  O.  R.  my  station  40  lbs.  or 
more  10c.  per  lb.;  sixty  lb.  cans,  $5.70.  KAY 
C.  WILCOX,  West  Dnnby,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  or  reff  pullets  wanted,  exchange  for 
1910  Cyphers  Incubators.  Pruetic-.lly  new; 
wo  need  the  room;  20  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
SUNNYVALE  FARM.  Otego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  barrels  of  extra  finality 
Grimes  Golden  apples.  H.  I,.  TEN  NY,  Lodi, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SAL  IT  .  unit  Sharpies  mechanical  milker 
in  good  order,  very  satisfactory,  but.  have  no 
further  use  lor  it.  C.  B.  CLARK,  Mt,  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  1’a. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— For  horses,  cattle 
or  anything  useful  on  a  farm,  n  48-1)  Pierce 
Arrow  touring  car,  in  A  1  condition,  having  been 
thoroughly  gone  over,  with  new  top.  new  tires 
and  painted  throughout.  What  have  you  to 
offer.  Address  CARL  51.  GAGE,  North  Wales, 
Peuna. 


WANTED — Competent,  industrious,  sober,  ener¬ 
getic  man  who  understands  care  and  feeding 
of  swine.  Must  bo  willing  and  obliging.  Give 
experience,  age,  nsitionrlltr  and  salary  required. 
POX  15711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Pupil  nurses  for  hospital  in  West 
Philadelphia.  General  and  Maternity  training. 
Small  salary  given.  Answer  to  4035  Parrish  f$t., 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED— Cord  wood  choppers,  THE  ANSONTA 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Ansottia, 
Conn. 


WANTED — American  man  and  wife  to  take  full 
working  charge  and  nil  chores  of  my  country 
home:  pay,  $40  per  month  and  small  cottage 
rent  free;  must  have  hail1  experience  and  some 
mechanical  natural  ability;  will  be  expected  to 
manage  and  take  rood  euro  id'  all  machinery, 
tools  and  implements  and  keep  same  in  good 
working  order:  park  valves  of  electric  pump; 
keep  boxes  oiled:  take  care  of  lawn,  house 
beater  plant,  laundry  stove,  milk  cow,  take 
good  care  of  horses,  feed  and  care  of  poultry 
and  do  all  stable  work;  steady  employment  to 
an  eOl clout,  worthy  man:  30  days’  notice  will  be 
exacted  and'  given  should  it  change  be  required. 
W.  II,  PITICIN,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farmer  to  take  charge  of  farm 
in  the  State  of  New  York  with  PO  cows.  Wife 
to  keep  house  for  help.  Salary  and'  share  iu 
profit,  or  will  rent.  J.  D.  FKEDERIICSEN, 
l.lttle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  hand  (single,  middle  aged  pre¬ 
ferred)  ;  general  farming,  stock  raising,  ma¬ 
chinery.  MAPLE  DALE  FARM,  Wooster,  (.),, 
It.  7. 


FARMER  and  Gardener  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate,  life  experlenee  iu  all  branches, 
lawns,  shrubs,  flowers,  transplanting  trees,  etc.; 
Scotch,  married,  3  ehildreti;  excellent  references. 
JAMES  MILNE,  Knslyu.  L.  1. 


POSITION  WANTED — Tty  American,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  til  general  farming,  dairying,  butter- 
making,  testing,  references,  BOX  155)3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIERDSMAN  and  estate  manager  wants  situation, 
single,  American,  of  German  parentage;  years 
of  study  and  practical  experience;  host  of  scien¬ 
tific  agricultural  training:  wages,  $100  per 
month  and  keep:  good  reference  and  indorse¬ 
ment.  W.  ,T.  T1ETJEN,  933  XnviUe  Ave.,  Eddy- 
stone,  lVtina. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  mnrried,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  MOX  155)7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  market  garden  farm,  married  man, 
no  children,  or  single  man  experienced?  la  rais¬ 
ing  all  Vegetables,  hot  bed  and  open.  JOHN  11. 
PAYNE,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED-  A  working  farm  manager,  married), 
willing  to  board  belli  If  required;  salary,  $50 
per  mouth,  with  house,  fuel  and  vegetables. 
BoX  1595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -Dairyman  for  small  Jersey  herd, 
gentleman's  country  estate.  House  supplied, 
must,  he  married,  good  butter  maker,  familiar 
with  steam  boiler,  Babemk  Test,  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  swine.  Write  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  wages  expected,  ago.  nationality,  experience, 
and  references,  to  DARLINGTON  FARMS,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J.  ’ 


APPLE  PACKER  wishes  employment:  learned 
box  packing  in  Northwest,  Address  BOX  250 
Umidilbt,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN  FARMER  want# 
position;  45,  married,  20  years’  experience  on 
large,  up-to-date  stock  farm:  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  care  and  breeding  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  also  handling  men;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  <;i29  LKN.SEN  ST.,  Germantown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  on  fnrin,  woman 
help  in  house;  good  home;  no  drinker;  only 
responsible  conple  need  apply.  GEO.  L.  STIM- 
80N,  Swedeshoro,  N.  J. 


RUTTER  MAKER,  experienced,  wants  position 
In  factory  or  private  dairy;  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  ROY,  Red1  Bank,  N.  J.,  General  De¬ 
livery. 


YOUNG  Man,  short  course  graduate,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  aud  experienced,  desires  position  on 
daliy,  stuck  or  general  farm.  BOX  15S9,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker., 


WANTED — Position  in  good  farming  locality  on 
well  kept  farm,  by  reliable,  steady,  sober, 
single  man;  thorough  knowledge  of  cattle:  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  1588.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  on  A  1  poultr.vmun  who 
enn  produce  results  at  the  present  time,  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  10  per  cent,  interest  on  money 
invested,  either  private  or  commercial  plant  de¬ 
sired;  only  n  first  class  proposition  considered. 
BOX  1587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  own  help,  wishes  charge  of 
country  place,  or  would  work  good  farm  on 
shares,  at  once,  or  next  Spring.  Address  BOX 
1585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  high-class  man  with  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  to  develop  a  dairy  farm  in 
northern  Delaware.  Only  those  who  have  a  good 
trnlu'.ng,  energy.  Industry,  judgment  and  a  con¬ 
structive  mind  need  apply.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address  II.  HAY  WARD,  Newark,  Del. 


AMERICAN,  single,  experienced  carpenter  (not 
wood  butcher),  own  tools,  desires  permanent 
position  on  estate  after  Nov.  1st.  Good  home. 
Keep  all  buildings  repaired  and  painted  and 
raise  all  vegetables;  honest,  reliable;  reference. 
BOX  1588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  with  family  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  of  fifty  cows;  do  all  work  Iu  Grade  A  or 
B  milk;  house  and  privileges,  AdfTresn  MR. 
GEORGE  BANNER,  gtewartavllle,  N.  J. 


FIRST  CLASS  poultry  man  desire^  position  as 
Working  manager  oh  gentleman's  estate  only, 
where  honesty  and  ability  are  appreciated. 
Thoroughly  understand  poultry  In  all  its 
branches.  Twelve  years'  practical  experience. 
(  iipahle  of  building  new  plant;  married,  no 
children;  strictly  temperate;  able  to  make  poul¬ 
try  pay.  BOX  155>2,  cart'  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  good  wages. 
GRANT  BEAVER,  Catawissa,  Pa, 


DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman  of  ability  wants  io 
make  change.  Bniiilt  family.  Experienced  in 
A.  R.  O.  work.  Best  of  references.  Address 
BAX  1590,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

care  for  horses  amt  few  cows;  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Address  W.  S.  BERGER,  Terkasie,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced,  farm  hand, 
used  to  hard  work;  fine  home  in  village;  state 
age,  weight,  wages,  nationality  and  past  expe¬ 
rience.  BOX  155)4,  cans  Rural  New-Yorker. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located'  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  100  miles  to  New  York,  slimmer  resort 
section  of  the  Catskills;  Id-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuildings ;  bargain  at  $5,000;  easy 
t  niis:  for  full  description  address  DR.  0.  P. 
BY  I  NOTON,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  LADY  would  like  to  sell  farm  of  01 
acres,  tools,  stock  with  crops  Included,  Write 
for  full  particulars,  MRS.  \  KEELAND,  Bethel, 
Vermont,  It.  K.  No.  3. 


240  ACRES  Wyoming,  side.  exchange  or  rent. 
OWNER,  800  Madison  A vo, ,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pretty,  healthful  mountn'u  home  of 
12  acres,  with  fruit,  near  store,  depot,  school. 
Price  $1  uOO.  R.  PAR1TTT,  Blue  Ridge 
Springs,  Vn. 


FDR  SALE — 170  acres,  first  class  potato,  grain 
and  dairy  farm  sold  on  reasonable  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  GKtl.  H.  SEXTON,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  .J., 
R.  D, 


FARM  FOR  SALE  of  2O0  acres  in  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y. :  large  dwelling  house  of  10  rooms 
In  fine  condition,  three  tenant  houses,  large 
basement  burn,  hip  roof,  40x150,  carrying  50 
cows,  8  horses,  garage,  milk  house,  si’lo,  hen¬ 
nery,  running  water  In  barns  and  house:  S5 
acres  Alfafn;  gross  sales  about  $8,000  a  year; 
age  reason  for  selling;  no  agents.  Easy  terms. 
If  not  sold  will  let  on  shares  or  cash  rent.  It. 
U-  D,,  Tel.  and  State  road  13  miles  to  Syracuse, 
to  Manlius,  milk  station  IV,  miles.  BOX 
1590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Low  priced  farm  in  Rom  hern  or 
South  Ces tral  Jersey,  forty  acres  more  or  less, 
near  station  or  on  improved  road.  Give  best 
terms  and  full  d  ■serintiou.  Nothing  but  best: 
bargains  considered.  JAY  FINCH,  Cortland,  O. 

Id, 000  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard)  for  sale  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  me  <i\  to  four- 
toun  yt’urs  old;  Mtturiard  varieties*  Property 
comprises  500  acres,  225  in  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  equipment:  cost  $75,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  sell  for  half.  H,  W.  HEATON 
West  Kingston,  R.  I. 


IO  RENT — Fruit  and  general  furm  In  high 
state  of  cultivation  to  experienced  orebardist. 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  1571,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


e.i.>ir.o — IO  lease 


n  1  i arm  near  milk  depot. 

I),  BINGED,  ho  East  117th  St.,  New  York. 


-tin  ACRE  FARM,  two  fine  trout  brooks,  bi: 

tags  m  fair  repair,  running  water:  good 
portnnlty  for  sportsman,  ROBIN  CROSI 
Griswold ville.  Mass. 


08®  0*  5 nest  looking  farms  in  this  section, 

lou  acres,  13-rooin  house,  good  condition;  good 
barns  and  water,  fruit,  lumber.  Will  sacrifice. 
M.  L.  Bt  NNKT.L,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

l’V)R  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  1  220  eatci- 
city,  $2,800.  BOX  1584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Ilk)  ACRES  hear 
tools,  9  cows, 
$4,000;  terms.  G 
N.  Y. 


Chautauqua  Lake;  sugar 
team;  good  buildings, 
A.  CRANDALL,  Remus 


bush ; 
crops ; 
Point, 


-.11.  I  MS,  .til Hire  GO. ,  ..  v.,  win,, 

one  mile  of  Lakeview,  eight  of  Southern  Fines 
a  nice  six-room  home  wltlv  two  lots:  au  ideai 
Place  for  winter  home  or  poultry  farm ;  good 
traded  school  within  a  few  1, locks:  three 
churches.  Price  $1,700.  WM.  R.  GILES,  \  ass 


wiimn 
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Sleeve-Valve  Motor 


When  it  comes  to  pulling*  long 
hard  hills  with  twisting,  turning 
country  roads — 

C  When  it  comes  down  to  real 
work,  day  in  and  day  out,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year — 

C  The  Willy  o  -  Knight  is  the  one 
type  of  motor  that  can  stand  up 
and  deliver — never  weakening 
but  getting  stronger  all  the  time. 

c  It’s  the  sleeve -valve  motor  —  the 
Willy s -Knight  motor  — a  whale 
for  work — and  always  at  it. 

€.  Carbon  doesn’t  hurt  it  — valves 
can’t  get  out  of  adjustment — so 
you  say  good-bye  to  the  two  chief 
causes  of  motor  layups,  when 
you  get  a  Willys-Knight. 

C.  It  will  pile  up  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  more  running 
than  you  can  get  out  of  any  other 
type  of  motor. 

C.  And  the  last  miles  will  be  better 
than  the  first. 

-  .  *  -  T  *  .  .  .  f  ;  .  ;  f  . 

<L  The  motor  almost  never  needs 
go  to  the  shop — 


<t  That’s  a  vital  advantage  to  the 
man  who  doesn’t  live  on  a  paved 
street  next  door  to  the  garage. 

<L  Besides  all  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Willys-Knight 
motor  for  everyday  work  in  any 
kind  of  weather  on  every  kind  of 
road,  the  Willys-Knight  has 
everything  else  you  could  ask  in 
a  strictly  up-to-date  motor  car™ 

C  Style — beauty —  -  r  : 

Comfort — conveniences. 

C  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  what  car  belongs  on  the 
farm?  There’s  only  one  answer — 

<L  It’s  the  Willys-Knight — the  beau¬ 
tiful  car  with  the  work- motor. 

H  See  the  Overland  dealer — he’ll 
show  you  the  simple  mechanical 
reasons  for  the  greater  power, 
durability  and  economy  of  the 
Willys-Knight  motor. 

C  Get  right  down  to  business  with 
him — go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
motor  question — get  a  Willys- 
Knight  and  know  the  satisfaction 
no  other  motor  car  can  give  you. 


Catalogue  on  request ,  Please  address  Department  363 

The  Willy s  -  Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

•‘Made  in  U,  S.  A.** 
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Soil  Fermentation  and  Feeding  of  Crops 

The  Use  of  Sulphur  and  Raw  Phosphate 


1 


Part  I. 

DYNAMIC  SOIL. — Soil  investigators  are  agreed 
that  soil  suitable  for  the  growing  of  plants 
is  in  what  they  call  a  “dynamic”  condition.  They 
mean  to  express  by  this  term  the  thought  that  the 
soil  is  always  in  a  state  of  change.  It  is  never  quite 
dormant,  even  when  frozen.  Invisible  forces  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  about  more  or  less  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  which  are  of  importance  in  the  growing  of 
crops.  Among  the  forces  which  are  prominent  in 
lending  to  soils  their  dynamic  quality  we  must  in¬ 
clude  the  many  kiuds  of  invisible  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  commonly  designated  as  micro-organisms. 

ELEMENTS  AFFECTED  BY  MICRO-ORGAN¬ 
ISMS. — Among  the  chemical  elements  directly  affeet- 


In  the  medium  and  heavy  soils  of  Northern  and 
Central  New  Jersey,  analyses  show  the  presence  of 
organic  carbon  up  to  90.000  pounds  per  acre  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches.  It  may  be  stated,  further, 
that  water-free  vegetable  material  from  any  source 
contains,  roughly,  50%  of  carbon.  Thus,  a  ton  of 
thoroughly  dried  Timothy  liay  contains  about  1000 
pounds  of  pure  carbon. 

CARBON  COMPOUNDS.— The  compounds  con¬ 
taining  carbon  serve  as  food  for  the  soil  micro-or¬ 
ganisms.  In  feeding  on  the  vegetable  residues  in 
the  soil  the  micro-organisms  cause  the  breaking 
down  of  the  carbon  compounds  and  the  formation  of 
an  invisible  gas  known  as  carbon  dioxide  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  The  same  gas  is  produced  when 
coal,  charcoal,  wood  or  any  vegetable  or  animal 
substance  is  burned.  The  carbon  dioxide,  when 
dissolved  in  soil  moisture,  forms  a  weak  acid  which 


ta.tion  of  carbon  compounds  in  the  soil  is  utilized  by 
farmers  for  improving  the  texture  and  increasing  the 
supply  of  available  plant  food.  Green  manures,  an¬ 
imal  manures  and  thorough  cultivation  are  effective 
largely  because  they  either  furnish  material  for  soil 
fermentation,  or  stimulate  this  process.  In  a  word, 
then,  tiie  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  soil 
fertility. 

CHANGES  OF  NITROGEN.— Vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  substances  contain  also  nitrogen,  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  nitrogen  acids.  As  these  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  substances  decay,  they  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  nitrogen,  which  appears  as  am¬ 
monia.  The  ammonia  is  seized  by  certain  soil  bac¬ 
teria  and  is  ultimately  changed  by  them  into  nitric 
acid,  the  same  acid  which  is  found  in  combination 
in  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  ni- 
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The  King  Split  Log  Road  Drag  at  Work.  Fig.  554.  See  page  1364 


ed  by  the  activities  of  soil  micro-organisms,  particu¬ 
lar  mention  must  be  made  of  carbon,  nitrogen  and 
sulphur.  In  its  crude  form,  carbon  is  best  known 
to  us  as  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  or  wood 
charcoal.  In  its  purest  form,  carbon  is  best  known 
to  us  in  the  diamond.  The  element  carbon  exists 
in  cultivated  soils  as  such  only  in  small  proportions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  present  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  all  good  soils,  and  exists  there,  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  other  chemical  elements,  in  the  so-called 
soil  humus.  The  hitter  represents  the  partly  decayed 
remains  of  plants  and  other  organisms.  In  rich 
bottom  soils  there  may  be  as  many  as  200.000 
pounds  or  more  of  carbon  per  acre,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  humus  and  of  other  vegetable  remains.  For 
instance,  the  black  prairie  soils  of  Illinois  have 
been  found  to  contain  up  to  100.000  pounds  of  or¬ 
ganic*  carbon  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  6  2-3  inches. 


helps  to  attack  the  mineral  compounds  of  the  soil, 
and  to  make  available  for  the  use  of  the  crops  com¬ 
pounds  of  potash,  lime,  sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fermentation  or  de¬ 
cay  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  the  soil 
leads  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  other 
acids  containing  carbon,  and  that  these  in  turn  at¬ 
tack  soil  compounds  and  help  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  crops. 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES.— Aside  from  the  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  there  is  also 
an  important  physical  change  produced  by  it,  since 
the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  they  permeate 
the  soil,  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  pore  space  of 
the  soil,  and  make  the  latter  more  open  aiwl  friable 
in  texture.  The  housewife  or  baker  in  making  bread 
utilizes  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  same  way  for  pro¬ 
ducing  air  spates  in  tlie  dough.  Hence,  the  fermen- 


tiates.  The  nitric  acid  made  by  bacteria  readily 
combines  with  lime  and  other  mineral  substances  in 
:he  soil,  and  helps  to  make  available  thereby  com¬ 
pounds  of  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 

SULPHUR  AND  SOIL  ORGANISMS.— Still  an¬ 
other  constituent  of  plant  and  animal  substances  is 
sulphur.  Also  this  constituent  is  changed  by  micro¬ 
organisms  into  acid,  and  is  made  to  render  service 
similar  to  that  rendered  by  carbon  and  nitrogen 
acids  in  making  mineral  and  other  plant  food  avail¬ 
able  to  vegetation.  To  summarize  it  then,  three  im¬ 
portant  constituent  elements  of  vegetable  and  animal 
materials,  viz :  carbon,  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  may 
be  manufactured  into  acids  by  soil  organisms. 
These  acids  then  attack  various  soil  compounds  and 
increase  their  availability  for  plant  growth. 

EFFECTS  OF  SULPHUR.— Soil  bacteriologists 
have  already  contributed  much  interesting  and  help- 
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ful  informal  ion  pertaining  to  the  part  played  by 
micro-organisms  in  soil  fermentation  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  available  plant  food.  The  writer  does  not 
propose  to  repeat  the  facts  with  which  the  readers 
of  Tjib  It.  N.-Y.  may  be  to  some  extent  familiar.  He 
does  wish,  however,  to  bring  to  their  attention  some 
recent  investigations  on  the  part  played  by  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  production  of  sulphur  acids  out  of 
elementary  sulphur  in  the  soil.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  more  Ulan  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  B,  I).  Hoi¬ 
sted.  of  (lie  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  that 
sulphur,  when  applied  in  amounts  of  300  to  000 
pounds  per  acre,  may  serve  to  check  tlio  growth  of 
scab  on  potato  tubers.  More  recent  investigations 
by  the  New  Jersey  Station  show  that,  with  proper 
limitations,  sulphur  may  he  used  economically  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  use  of 
considerable  quantities  of  lime  or  of  wood  ashes  is 
undesirable  where  potatoes  are  grown  more  or  less 
regularly.  The  use  of  these  materials  is  undesirable, 
since  they  seem  t<>  encourage  the  growth  of  seal)  on 
potato  tubers.  In  fact,  intelligent  and  progressive 
potato  growers  insist  oil  keeping  their  land  acid  so 
that  injury  from  scab  may  lie  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  It  may  be  asked  now  why  it  is  that  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  or  flowers  of  sulphur  have  thus  far 
given  the  best  results  in  the  checking  of  injury  from 
potato  scab.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  sulphur  is  readily  changed 
in  the  soil  by  micro-organisms  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  latter  increases  the  soil  acidity  to  a 
point  where  the  lime-loving  seal)  fungus  is  hindered 
in  its  development.  Tn  some  of  the  recent  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  it  has  been  shown  that  sulphur  may  make 
land  too  sour  for  the  growing  of  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

JACOB  0.  T.Il’MAX. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Cutting  Dry  Corn  Fodder  in  the  Silo 

Some  time  last  month  we  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
our  silo  blown  down,  and  were  not  able  to  have  it 
erected  right  away,  so  I  had  to  cat  my  corn  and  shock 
it.  What  would  the  results  be  if  1  put  up  my  silos 
now  and  filled  it  with  the  corn  in  the  shock?  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  done,  but  I  want  your  advice 
on  the  matter.  The  corn  being  dry,  it  would  have  to 
be  wetted  as  it  was  put  in.  Do  you  think  it  would 
keep?  Do  you  know  of  anyone  doing  just  that  way? 

Michigan  City,  link  u.  D.  TJ. 

F  this  corn,  unless  in  very  large  shocks,  stands 
in  the  field  till  midwinter  it  will  have  little  act¬ 
ual  feeding  value.  If  this  half-dried  corn  is  put  into 
the  silo  without  plenty  of  water  it  will  fire  fang  and 
be  worth  little,  If  enough  water  is  added  to  make 
good  silage  out  of  it,  the  expense  will  he  consider¬ 
able  unless  you  have  unusual  farm  facilities  for  this 
work.  Corn  in  the  right  condition  for  the  silo  con¬ 
tains  about  SO °/c  water.  By  the  time  you  can  en¬ 
sile  (his  shocked  corn  it  will  have  lost,  probably  one- 
balf  of  its  water.  To  restore  all  of  the  evaporated 
water,  therefore,  will  require  the  addition  of  about 
150  gallons  of  water  to  every  ton  of  the  half-dried 
fodder.  If  this  water  must  be  hauled  it  will  be  ail 
expensive  job.  It  is  a  question  bow  much  less  than 
tills  will  answer.  From  an  experience  a  number  of 
years  ago,  I  am  led  to  venture  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  :  If  you  can  keep  water  running  into  the 
blower  through  a  %-inch  hose,  and  will  take  special 
pains  to  pack  the  cut  corn  into  the  silo,  you  may 
expect  good  results.  The  need  of  care  in  packing 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  the  pith  of  the  stalk  con¬ 
tains  much  air.  and  the  shell  has  hardened  so  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  excluding  the  excessive 
air.  Too  much  air  occasions  violent  heating  and 
white  mold  or  firefangiug.  Unless  the  water  is  run 
into  the  blower  with  the  com  and  all  thoroughly 
wet,  the  result  will  not  he  good.  There  will  be  dry 
spots  and  wet.  spots,  which  will  likely  mean  moldy 
spots  in  the  silage.  f.  l.  allen. 

Ohio. 


AT  this  time  of  year  the  wise  poultryman  will  bo 
looking  around  for  male  birds  to  use  with  his 
selected  hens  for  next  year’s  breeding.  More  fail¬ 
ures  in  poultry-keeping  are  due  to  lack  of  care  in 
breeding,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  suffer  most  by  this  lack  of  care.  If  they  swap 
roosters  with  some  neighbor,  not  knowing  whether 
the  bird  they  get  is  bred  from  a  50-egg  hen  or  a 
150-egg — their  main  care  being  to  get  one  as  heavy 
as  the  one  they  gave — they  are  not  very  likely  to 
improve  the  egg  output  of  their  own  flocks  by  such 
exchange. 

If  the  farmer  looks  over  the  advertisements  of  his 
farm  paper,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  buy  one  of  the 
cheapest  birds  offered  than  one  of  the  best.  It  seems 
to  him  preposterous  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  roos¬ 
ter,  though  he  has  been  educated  by  years  of  ham¬ 


mering  through  dairy  associations  and  the  press, 
into  realizing  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  $100  for 
a  hull. 

But  let.  as  see  how  it  figures  out.  Suppose  he 
luys  a  really  good  cockerel  bred  for  generations 
from  high -producing  hens,  and  pays  ten  dollars  for 
him.  If  they  are  Leghorns,  he  selects  the  liens 
along  last  of  October  that  have  not  yet  molted,  that 
are  rough-looking,  legs  and  beak  white,  having  lost 
all  their  yellow  color;  and  puts  say  15  of  these  hens 
with  the  ten-dollar  cockerel.  Next  Spring,  March, 


April  and  May.  lie  sets  every  egg  from  this  pen. 
If  the  15  lay  only  10  eggs  a  day,  he  will  have  900 
eggs.  Hatching  say  7<>0  chicks  and  allowing  for 
losses  from  cats,  hawks,  etc.,  he  should  have  in  the 
Fall  500  birds — 250  pullets  and  as  many  cockerels. 
At  the  very  lowest  calculation  those  well-bred  ind¬ 
icts  would  lay  a  dozen  eggs  each  the  first  season 
more  than  common-bred  birds.  At  30  cents  a  dozen, 
which  is  about  the  average  price  in  New  England, 
that  would  mean  $75  additional  profit  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  ten  dollars.  And  yet  the  average  farmer 
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would  think  he  could  not  possibly  afford  such  a 
1  rice  for  a  rooster.  T  realize  that  one  has  to  grow 
to  it.  The  first  time  I  paid  $5  for  a  cockerel  I 
thought  it  an  awful  price  to  pay,  but  after  seeing 
the  advantage  of  if  for  a  year  or  two,  I  could  pay 
ten  dollars  for  a  bird  with  less  inward  remonstrance 
than  1  had  before  felt  when  paying  $5. 

OEO.  A.  COSO  HOVE. 


What  the  Law  Allows 

I  wish  to  post  signs  oil  my  farm  hi  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y., 
1  efore  the  hunting  season  opens,  and  want  to  make 
them  read  as  short  as  "possible.  Is  "Trespassing  For¬ 
bidden”  or  “No  Trespassing"  sufficient  according  to  law, 
or  must  my  mime  be  underneath  ?  A.  A. 

New  York. 

We  are  very  much  annoyed  by  hunters  leaving  gates 
open,  tearing  down  fences,  in  some  cases  stock  has 
bei  n  shot,  and  there  are  numerous  annoyances.  Sun¬ 
day  seems  to  be  their  special  day.  The  laud  is  posted, 
though  it  has  not  been  advertised  as  such  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  They  are  as  a  rule  lawless  and  impudent,  nearly 
all  are  strangers  to  us.  Is  there  any  law  that  forbids 
hunting  and  shooting  on  Sunday?  Is  there  no  way 
that  this  nuisance  can  he  abated  and  these  ruffians 
Cheeked  in  their  lawless  depredations?  Fabmeh. 

New  York. 

THE  COMPLAINT.— Every  year,  our  farmers 
complain  when  hunters,  motorists,  tramps  or 
other  people  cross  their  farms,  leaving  gates  open; 
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occasionally  shooting  stock  or  chickens,  or  setting 
lire  to  the  woods,  stealing  apples,  pumpkins  and 
chestnuts,  and  doing  many  annoying  things  that  are 
illegal  and  from  which  the  farmer  should  he  pro¬ 
tected. 

WHO'S  WHO. — The  farmers  living  along  the  State 
highways  suffer  most  from  the  city  motorists,  who 
seems  to  have  an  idea  that  city  manners  and  laws 
do  not  hold  good  in  the  country.  Tim  farmers  near 
mill  towns  are  bothered  mostly  by  foreigners  and 
young  men  from  town  who  are,  as  a  rule,  bold  and 
impudent. 

THE  LAW. — There  are  two  laws  covering  this 
matter,  tin*  penal  law,  including  portions  of  the  so- 
called  "old  blue  laws,”  and  the  hunting  or  conser¬ 
vation  law.  The  penal  law  provides  that  any  per¬ 
son  may  arrest  anyone  committing  a  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  his  presence,  and  that,  hunting  on  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  misdemeanor.  The  penal  law  (Sec.  2145) 
making  Sunday  hunting  a  misdemeanor  is  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  is  very  rarely  enforced 
and  since  Sunday  hunting  is  quite  generally  in¬ 
dulged  in,  it  is  not  practicable  for  an  individual  to 
try  to  Stop  it  or  exercise  the  right  of  arrest,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  unless  the  whole  community  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  effort,  and  fair  warning  is  given  of 
such  a  movement  by  newspaper  notices  or  posters. 
The  bunting  or  conservation  law  provides  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  protection  and  relief.  The  “hunting 
law"  provides  that  first,  any  owner  or  owners,  or 
lessee  or  lessees  of  farm  lands  and  their  immediate 
family  or  families,  occupying  and  cultivating  the 
same,  may  hunt,  fish  or  trap  in  season,  without  a 
license,  on  their  own  lands.  That  minors  under  16 
years  of  age  may  trap  fur-hearing  animals  in  sea¬ 
son,  without  license.  That,  a  farmer  or  his  author¬ 
ised  agent  may  kill  hares  and  rabbits  at  any  time 
they  are  damaging  bis  property,  except  by  the  use 
of  ferrets.  Any  other  person  hunting  must  have  a 
license  on  his  person  when  hunting  “and  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  for  inspection  to  any  protector  or  of¬ 
ficer  or  other  person  requesting  to  see  the  same.” 
After  Jan.  1,  1017,  he  must  also  wear  a  license  but¬ 
ton  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  bis  clothing  and  they 
shall  limit  only  in  season.  For  a  citizen,  resident  for 
six  months  in  the  State,  the  license  is  $1.10;  for  a 
non-resident  or  an  alien  not  a  citizen  the  license 
and  fee  is  $10.50.  This  last  fee  is  large  enough  to 
afford  some  protection  from  the  foreign  element 
from  mill  towns. 

PENALTIES  UNDER  THE  CONSERVATION 
LAW. — Prosecutions  may  be  brought  by  any  person 
upon  order  of  the  Conservation  Commission  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  State, (Sec.  1*5,  sub.  d. 
10)  and  may  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
(Sec.  26).  The  fines  range  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
dollars — any  violation  of  the  license  law  or  the 
game  law  is  a  misdemeanor. 

POSTING  LAND. — The  law  provides  that  “no¬ 
tices  or  sign  boards  not  less  than  one  foot  square 
warning  all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing  or 
trespassing  thereon  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  con¬ 
spicuously  ] tasted  and  maintained,  not  more  than 
40  rods  apart"  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  bear 
the  name  of  the  owner,  although  it  is  better  if  they 
are  signed  by  the  owner.  Signs  printed  on  cloth, 
ready  to  tack  on  boards  or  trees,  can  be  purchased 
from  printing  offices  at  about  a  dollar  a  dozen,  they 
read  as  follows: 

“NOTICE.  Hunting,  fishing  or  trespassing  on  these 
premises  is  forbidden,  under  the  provision  of  Sec.  3(!2 
of  the  Conservation  Law,  and  violations  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  misdemeanor  under  See.  36  of  said  law.” 

HOW  TO  PROCEED. — A  farmer  may  be  made  a 
deputy  constable  or  deputy  sheriff  with  power  on 
ami  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  own  property, 
by  applying  to  his  town  hoard  or  county  sheriff. 
This  gives  him  more  authority  to  make  arrests, 
without  being  liable  to  suits  for  false  arrest  or 
malicious  persecutions.  If  a  person  is  hunting  or 
trespassing  and  doing  any  damage,  the  farmer  can 
ask  to  see  the  license,  and  so  get  the  name  of  the 
offender.  If  the  trespasser  has  no  license  or  is  not 
limiting,  the  farmer  has  to  ask  the  name,  or  find 
il  out  by  any  means  lie  can  devise,  and  bring  civil 
suit  for  damages  in  the  justice  or  other  court,  or  if 
the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  conservation 
law,  such  as  hunting  without  a  license  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  he  must  report  the  fact  to  the  local  game  pro¬ 
tector  or  the  Conservation  Committee  In  Albany, 
and  ask  for  a  prosecution.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  try  to  make  ail  arrest,  unless  lie  has  been 
made  a  deputy,  and  then,  only  when  the  trespasser 
has  done  some  real  damage  or  is  acting  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  The  mere  act  of  trespassing 
is  not  held  to  be  at  all  serious  and  any  prosecution 
attempted  bad  better  be  taken  up  through  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace.  e.  w.  m. 


“  Figuring  It  Out” 


The  Farmer  and  the  Hunter 
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ROOF  AND  DOOR. — The  details  of  the  roof  and 
ceiling  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  Sheath  the  raft¬ 
ers  with  one-inch  rough  boards,  and  cover  with 
shingles  laid  -1  inches  to  the  weather.  The  ceiling 
may  he  el'  the  same  material  as  the  inside  walls.  A 
hole  20x20  inches  should  he  left  open  in  the  center 
of  the  ceiling  to  provide  ventilation.  If  will  be 
noted  that  the  space  between  the  plate  and  the  raft¬ 
ers  is  left  open  to  facilitate  ventilation.  V  contin¬ 
uous  door  similar  to  a  silo  door  should  be  built  in 
one  end,  in  order  that  the  house  may  be  tilled,  and 
the  ice  removed,  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

STORING  THE  IFF. — Tee  harvested  in  regular 
blocks  keeps  best.  When  thin  ice  is  stored  it  should 
be  arranged  in  layers,  and  adjusted  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  spaces  between  being  tilled  with  crushed 
ice  or  snow  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  freeze  solid. 
The  irregularity  of  the  ice  makes  it  dilficult  to  pack 
so  as  to  stop  air  currents.  When  thick  ice  is  har¬ 
vested  it  is  usually  cut  in  blocks  22  inches  square, 
or  22x32  inches.  The  latter  size  is  preferable,  as 
the  blocks  can  be  lapped  so  as  to  break  joint,  thus 
reducing  air  passages  in  the  ice  heap.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  soil  is  a  comparatively  good  conductor 
of  heat,  ice  should  never  be  placed  upon  it.  There¬ 
fore,  cover  ihe  ground  with  one  foot  of  sawdust 
before  filling  the  house.  The  sawdust  used  for 
puking  should  be  perfectly  dry.  Wot  sawdust  will 


this  grain  as  an  orchard  ci*op.  Tn  many  cases  there 
are  farmers  who  do  not  want  a  crop  which  will 
grow  in  the  Spring,  as  they  believe  that  any  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  unless  plowed  under  very  early,  will  take 
loo  much  moisture  out  of  the  soil.  This  is  one  great 
objection  to  rye,  for  if  that  crop  is  loft  too  long 
it  takes  a  vast  amount  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  hardest  crop  of  this  sort  on  a  young 
orchard  that  farmers  can  put  in.  Ill  a  wet  season, 
of  course,  this  objection  would  not  be  so  serious. 

I  t  when  as  often  happens  late  April  and  the  first 
half  of  May  are  dry,  with  high  wind's,  the  rye  will 
often  steal  needed  moisture  from  the  trees.  The 
buckwheat  put  in  at  the  proper  time  is  one  of  the 
best  of  crops  for  checking  the  late  growth  in  an 
<  rchard,  as  it  makes  a  rapid,  heavy  growth,  and 
makes  a  great  demand  upon  the  soil  moisture.  We 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  turnip  seed  in 
with  the  buckwheat.  The  turnips  do  not  make 
enough  growth  to  interfere  with  the  grain  or  straw, 
hut.  after  the  buckwheat  lias  been  harvested,  or 
after  it  falls  down  on  the  ground,  the  turnips  will 
come  on,  and  frequently  grow  until  early  in  De¬ 
cember  with  us.  The  buckwheat,  unless  eut  for 
grain,  will  mat  down  upon  the  ground,  give  good 
Winter  protection,  and  in  the  Spring  lie  ready  to 
plow  under  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit.  Where  a 
former  1ms  a  good  flock  of  poultry,  the  buckwheat 
in  the  orchard  will  give  them  splen¬ 
did  grain  feeding  from  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  until  snow  comes.  On  the 
whole,  buckwheat  used  with  good 
judgment  in  an  orchard  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  those  who  do  not  care 
so  much  for  a  Spring  growth.  Those 
ii  ip  who  do  want  a  Spring  growth,  as 

well,  can  seed  rye  and  buckwheat 
j  f  mixed  together.  With  such  a  seed- 

j  |  jag,  after  the  buckwheat  has  been 

killed  by  the  frost,  the  rye  will  come 
on,  make  if  fair  stand,  and  carry 
through  the  Winter  nicely. 


How  to  Make  an  Ice-house 

Please  give  me  information  concerning  the  erection 
of  an  iee-house.  I  have  a  herd  of  about  20  cows. 


streams  can  quite  easily  be  dammed  up  sumcientiy 
to  afford  a  water  area  large  enough  to  provide  the 
required  amount  of  ice.  The  water  entering  an  Ice 
pond  must  be  unconta minuted  with  filth,  and  should 
be  free  from  gravel  and  vegetation.  Dirty  ice  when 
melted  Is  undesirable  not  only  because  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  health,  but  because  it  leaves  a  deposit  iu  re¬ 
frigerators  and  tanks,  and  cannot  be  used  for  cool¬ 
ing  beverages. 

STORAGE  NEEDS. — While  the  storage  of  ice  at 
first  thought  would  seem  to  require  uo  preparation, 
on  the  contrary  it  presents  quite  a  problem  when 
the  available  supply  is  small  and  the  demand  large. 
In  some  localities  ice  is  simply  piled  up  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  corner  and  covered  with  straw.  Between  this 
crude  storage  plant  and  the  elaborate  concrete 
houses  of  some  of  our  farmers,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  storage  methods,  ice  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
section  of  an  old  building  and  packed  with  sawdust. 
Again  it  is  placed  in  pits  and  roofed.  The  latter 
practice  would  seem  inadvisable  when  we  consider 
its  disadvantages.  At  a  depth  of  six 
feet  the  earth  is  about  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  year  round,  so  in 
Winter  the  ice  would  necessarily 


fit. 


— The  elaborateness  of  an  ice-house  ip 

should  depend  upon  the  available 

supply  of  ice.  Where  the  cost  of  ice  |4| — 

is  comparatively  high  and  the  sup-  _ 

ply  limited,  more  money  could  be  >  — 

spent  in  building  and  insulating  than 

where  ice  can  he  obtained  cheaply.  _ 

Where  the  cost  of  ice  is  small  the 
builder  would  be  justified  in  building 
'•heapor  storage,  even  though  the  loss 
of  ice  from  melting  would  be  higher. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost 
of  ice  should  indicate  the  type  of 
house  most  suitable. 

CAPACITY  REQUIRED. — The  size 
of  a  proposed  house  should  he  de¬ 
termined  entirely  by  the  amount  of 
ice  that  will  be  needed.  The  dairy¬ 
man,  who  uses  a  water  tank  for  cool¬ 
ing  his  millc,  may  figure  the  amount  ip 

of  ice  needed  by  allowing  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  ice  per  year  per  cow  vJjsHK 

in  the  North,  and  two  tons  in  the 
South.  On  this  basis  30  tons  would 
be  necessary  for  a  herd  of  20  cows. 

In  storing  50  per  cent,  more  than 
this  should  he  allowed  for.  shrinkage 
and  household  use.  A  dairy  with  20  I  -  AA- 
cows  should,  therefore,  have  an  ice'- 
liouse  of  45  tons  capacity.  A  ton  of 
well-packed  ice  has  a  volume  of  about  40  cubic  feet. 
A  20-tou  house  would  be  required  to  have  an  ice 
storage  space  of  40  times  45,  or  1,S00  cubic  feet. 
Since  the  rate  of  melting  is  modified  by  the  amount 
of  surface,  the  house  that  is  most  nearly  cubical  in 
form  would  seem  best.  It  is,  however,  usually  im¬ 
practical  to  make  a  large  house  as  high  as  it  is 
long.  If  one  allows  one  foot  on  each  side  for  saw¬ 
dust  or  other  packing  material,  a  45-ton  house 
should  he  10x10x12  feet. 

INEXPENSIVE  CONSTRUCTION.— An  inexpen¬ 
sive  iee-house  which  will  serve  in  Northern  climates 
may  be  constructed  as  follows:  Choose  a  site  that  is 
well  drained,  shaded,  and  having  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure.  The  floor  will  consist  of  12  inches  of  coarse 
gravel,  tamped  into  place  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
Fig.  557.  A  line  of  3-inch  porous  tile  should  be 
placed  beneath  the  house  and  carried  outside  to  pro¬ 
vide  drainage.  This  tile  must  be  trapped  to  prevent 
warm  air  from  entering  the  house  through  it.  A 
7x1 4-in.  concrete  foundation  set  seven  inches  in  the 
ground  may  he  used,  but  Gxti-iu.  sills  placed  on  2x10- 
in.  creosoted  mud  sills  will  be  satisfactory.  Set  up 
2x4  studs,  spaced  24  inches,  and  cap  with  2\4  plate. 
Board  up  the  inside  with  ship-lap.  and  the  outside 
with  ship-lap,  or  drop-siding.  The  space  between 
the  inner  wall  and  the  outer  wall  is  filled  with  per- 
fectly  dry  shavings,  well  packed. 
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Details  of  Ice-house  Construction.  Fig.  557 


The  Brush  Burner  in  Action.  Fig.  558 


Buckwheat  as  an  Orchard  Cover  Crop 

Clover  seed  was  so  high  this  year  that  we  did  not 
esc*  it  for  cover  crops  in  the  orchards.  We  had  some 
buckwheat  on  hand  and  used  that  instead.  It  served 
i  iie  purpose  of  a  cover  crop  (cheeking  tree  growth) 
almost  too  well,  but  occasional  rains  saved  the  day, 
at.  least  in  part,  and  now  we  have  fairly  good  size  on 
most  of  the  apples  and  a  great  crop  of  buckwheat  to 
harvest.  On  35  or  40  acres  we  may  act  TOO  to  800 
bushels  of  grain.  August  8,  when  the  first  rain  came, 
the  buckwheat  was  about  a  foot  high,  and  well  beaded 
OUt.  Two  weeks  later  it  was  easy  to  find  stalks  five 
tret  tall.  Tt  is  now  well  filled  with  large,  plump  grains. 
The  average  height  is  about  four  feet,  and  in  places 
it  is  so  large  that  it  can  hardly  he  harvested.  The  men 
setting  it  up  groan  about  the  weight  of  it.  and  Oct.  3 
a  patch  was  found  so  big  that  it  broke  a  rake  arm  on 
the  reaper.  a.  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  find  that  many  fruit,  growers  up  through 
the  Hudson  Vijlley  have  been  making  great 
use  of  buckwheat  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchards. 
Wherever  we  go  we  find  two  or  three  farmers  at 
least  who  have  learned  something  of  the  value  of 


The  Brush  Burner 

TI1E  picture.  Fig.  558,  shows  our  brush  burner. 

which  has  been  in  use  several  years.  It  is 
simply  a  piece  of  boiler  plate  eight  feet  square  with 
the  edges  turned  up  a  form  a  pan  about  three  inches 
deep.  We  take  an  iron-wheel  farm  truck,  put  in  a 
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maloney's  TREES 


reach  about  IS  feet  long,  put  the  pan 
about  the  middip  of  two  poles  laid  on  the 
bolsters,  and  go  to  burning.  Cleats  are 
needed  to  keep  the  poles  from  sliding, 
and  lag-bolts  hold  the  pan  in  place. 

It  is  not  practical  to  burn  the  brush 
as  the  trees  are  trimmed  in  our  orchards. 
The  burning  is  done  as  soon  as  most  of 
the  snow  is  off  in  the  Spring.  With  a 
good  lire  and  not  too  much  wind  this 
burner  will  take  care  of  the  brush  as 
fast  as  four  or  five  men  can  pick  it  up. 

AJVFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 


house-fly.  Normally  during  the  Summer 
the  cluster-fly  lives  out  of  doors,  fre¬ 
quenting  til1  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants. 
In  the  Autumn,  however,  it  outers  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  in  search  apparently  of  snug 
retreats  in  which  to  pass  the  Winter.  It 
gathers  in  clusters  in  the  corners  of  un¬ 
used  darkened  rooms,  under  clothing  in 
closets,  beneath  curtains  at  windows  and 
in  other  nooks.  The  persistence  of  this 
fly  in  entering  houses  is  wonderful.  It 
enters  the  building  one  by  one  through 
cracks  and  crevices  and  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  by  screens  or  any  other  contrivance 
or  effort.  In  this  respect  it  differs  great¬ 
ly  from  the  house-fly.  The  house-fly,  in 
general,  is  shy  of  small  cracks,  and  readi¬ 
ly  passes  over  them.  For  this  reason 
screens  closing  the  larger  openings  are 
successful  iu  case  of  the  house-fly. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  way 
in  which  the  cluster  or  honey-fly  spends 
its  life.  We  do  not  yet  know  where  the 
eggs  are  laid  or  upon  what,  the  maggots 
live.  Fortunately,  this  fly  does  not  do 
any  serious  harm.  It  is  a,  nuisance  and 
a  source  of  annoyance,  especially  when 
it  begins  to  gather  in  clusters  in  the 
house  in  the  Fall.  Iu  the  .Spring,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Hies  become  active  with  warm 
weather,  swarm  on  the  window  panes 
and  gradually  find  their  way  to  the  great 
out-doors.  The  clusters  of  this  fly  found 
in  the  corners  of  rooms  may  be  swept 
into  boiling  water  and  killed.  Fresh 
pyrethrum  or  by  bach  dnsted  on  them 
will  kill  and  stupefy  them  so  that  they 
may  be  swept  up  and  burned.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  that,  “The  only  way  I 
have  found  to  keep  them  out  of  the  room 
is  to  leave  out  screens,  lower  the  window 
from  the  top,  and  have  the  room  light.’’ 
They  will  crawl  to  the  top  of  the  window 
OLF.XX  W.  HERRICK. 
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The  same  price  the  nation  over. 
(In  other  countries  duty  added ) 
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Have  You  Missed  Potash? 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  I  think, 
and  possibly  very  instructive  as  well,  if 
we  could  have  through  the  columns  of 
The  R.  X.-Y.  a  little  "experience  meet¬ 
ing”  upon  the  subject  of  potash.  For 
two  years  the  farmer  has  put  in  his 
crops  without  potash,  and  I  for  one  am 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  the  experience 
has  taught  others.  I  myself  abandoned 
the  use  of  potash  six  years  ago.  I  was 
taught  to  use  potash  freely  for  all  crops, 
especially  potatoes,  and  as  a  consequence 
used  enough  of  both  muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  at  present  prices  to  pay  for  my 
farm.  But  one  year,  not  being  rushed 
witli  farm  work,  I  decided  to  make  some 
tests  with  it  in  corn  and  potatoes.  I 
used  two,  five  and  10  per  cent,  combin¬ 
ations,  and  the  clear  potash  alone.  The 
results  showed  that  potatoes  were  bene¬ 
fited  slightly  by  10%  and  clear  potash 
applications,  but  corn  was  not  helped  in 
any  degree,  and  since  that  time  the  only 
commercial  fertilizer  I  use  is  bone  meal 
and  16%  acid  phosphate,  equal  parts. 
This  gives  almost  as  good  results  with 
potatoes,  infinitely  better  with  corn, 
costs  half  less  wrhon  potash  is  at  its  nor¬ 
mal  price,  and  good  results  may  be  noted 
in  second,  third  and  even  fourth  years. 
Last  September  and  October,  people  who 
drove  past  one  of  m.v  meadows  at  dusk, 
saw  what  they  they  thought  were  long, 
luxurient-  rows  of  dark  green  potatoes; 
but  this  was  nothing  but  an  old  run¬ 
out  meadow,  mostly  “five-finger,”  that  in 
July  had  cut  hardly  over  half  a  ton  of 
Red-top  and  “bull’s-eyes, ”  but  with  the 
Summer  rains  Red  clover  began  to  come 
iu  in  even  rows  the  length  of  the  field 
and  three  feet  apart,  and  grew  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  in  a  few  weeks  at  a  distauce, 
or  in  half  light,  it  looked  like  a  field  of 
potatoes,  and  then  I  remembered  that 
four  years  before  I  had  had  potatoes  in 
that  field  and  had  worked  in  in  the  rows 
a  generous  application  of  bouc  meal  and 
acid  phosphate.  My  soil  is  a  light  loam 
with  loam  or  gravelly  subsoil,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  one  of  the  soils  generally 
Said  to  he  deficient  iu  potash.  But  for 
my  use,  I  would  not  care  to  pay  one  cent 
over  .$12  a  ton  for  muriate,  and  $15  for 
sulphate.  But  I  would  very  much  like 
to  hear  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  been  obliged  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  HARVEY  LOSEE'. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 


This  trademark,  renowned  the  world  over,  is  unchanged! 
Our  victory  is  your  victory!  We  kept  our  nerve  and  won 
the  great  fight  against  a  higher  price  for  Styleplus.  And 
j'ou  reap  the  harvest!  It  was  a  hard  struggle.  It  took  cour¬ 
age,  while  all  other  prices  were  soaring,  to  hold  fast  to  the 
easy,  popular  price  of  $17.  E}'  buying  big  and  manufac¬ 

turing  scientifically  we  have  done  it.  Think  of  it!  You 
can  get  the  splendid  all-wool  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats 
at  the  same  price  and  be  certain  of  the  quality — for  it’s 
guaranteed!  Here’s  a  triumph  for  you  to  cash  in  on! 
Get  yours  today! 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store 
Styleplus  — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your  local 

,  .  newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest 

all  wool  fabrics  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the 
+  perfect  fit  Store  Window.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label 

+  easy  price  in  the  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not  be  a 

+  guaranteed  wear  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town,  ask  your  favorite 

dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  or  overcoat 
for  you. 

Write  us  (Dept,  v)  l or  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  U  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 


PLANT 


NUT  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


and  puss  out. 

Grape  Notes  from  Missouri 

Goethe, — It  is  now  the  2-”rd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  nearly  two  months  .since  the  first 
grapes  began  to  ripen,  there  has  been  a 
breath  of  frost,  and  still  there  are  vines 
where  sweet  and  luscious  table  grapes 
may  be  found.  All  of  these  are  Munson 
seedlings,  except  one,  the  finest  of  all.  and 
that  is  the  Goethe,  which  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  vine  in 
all  the  vineyard,  with  a  crop  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  size.  For  a  space  of  12 
feet  or  more  one  may  stand  before  thick- 
hanging  clusters  of  those  big  mouth-filling 
grapes,  and  help  oneself  as  from  a  long 
counter.  And  these  grapes  will  continue 
to  hang  for  many  days  yet,  for  no  bird 
now  seeks  them  out,  the  appetite  for 
grapes  having  apparently  left  the  feath¬ 
ered  rangers.  I  have  tried  sacking  the 
Goethe  hut  found  it  a  failure;  the  fruit 
will  speedily  decay  when  deprived  of  air 
circulation.  Speaking  of  sacking,  I  find 
a  great  difference  in  its  influence  on  va¬ 
rieties,  Some  improve  under  cover,  some 
are  Unchanged  and  some  deteriorate. 
Woodruff’s  Red  would  not  stand  it,  but 
the  thin-skinned  Brighton  kept  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  shrivelling  up,  at  last,  like  a 
raisin.  Campbell’s  will  keep  perfectly  for 
six  weeks  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
ripen  and  the  Wilder  is  another  good 
keeper,  as  are  most  of  Rogers’. 

Comparison'  of  YarteTOcr. — Rogers 
was  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  viti¬ 
culture,  no  one  to  compare  with  him  un¬ 
less  it  be  Munson,  whose  work  is  still  on 
trial.  lie  gave  us  a  group  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  are.  unique  iu  several  character¬ 
istics,  size,  quality,  beauty  and  as  keep¬ 
ers.  For  a  single  variety  we  yield  at  once 
to  Concord  in  its  universality  of  success 
and  popularity,  but  the  grandest  and 
most  valuable  of  its  family,  as  I  find  it 
here,  is  Campbell's  Early,  a  grape  with¬ 
out  a  peer,  the  king  of  all.  It  is  true 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  fall  planting.  In 
small  or  large*  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  jruaranteed  by 
the  largest  Nursery  In  Now  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  32  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


s  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

21  _ m  *  higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 

I  \i  CT  D  Write  for  price  a  and  Information. 

™  E.  Barton.  Box  29.  Falmouth.  Kv. 


Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
On  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


CALIFORNIA  2to3ffc.#l.rOi»rlOO;  $30 

per  LOOO.  IS  to  24  in.,  $2 

PRIVET  per  100;  $17  per  1,000.  Two 

J.V  i  v  x  year,  well  branched 
plants,  Harry  L.  Squires,  Good.  Ground,  N.  Y. 


JapaneseBarberryHedge'7  .ViT  i  TuVr a*  V1  oV1  s  ”  lol 

Sfiit  pure**]  poht,  8cml  order  in  cari.y  mul  R-et  them 
planted  before  Cold  weatlier.  Mrx.  W,  H.  Kecartfs,  Townsend,  Oel. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

FI  How  Crops  Grow.  -Johnson .  1.50  If 

||  Celery  Culture,  Iteattle . 50  a 

||  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  §j 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  COth  St,,  N.  Y. 


lit?  mtrket  for  this  Iurre  doMcl-m*  fruit ;  sold  Inst  season  foi 
tn.iMl  a  barrel,  Tr«.  ti-.r-ly  ond  tieovv  leui-r.  Fraser’s  Troc 
Cook  tells  all  about  it.  and  other  fmlla.  6-  ,d  f.,r  a 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc..  126  Main  St..  Geneseo,  N  Y 


orchards  if  you  plant 


1Viore  money  in  < 

the  dependable  peach,  pear,  appl 
Hr  plum  and  cherry  trees  found  in 

W  our  FREE  GUIDE.  a 

S'  ^.Jjl 

Write  today  for  out  moderate  prices  on  ffiost  Yjjfl 
dependable  fruil  trees,  berry  plants,  evergreens,  etc.  jj&w 

Pleasant  Valter  A  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON  ,^HH 
Nurseries  Y  /  Box  31  Mooreitown.  N.  J. 


The  King  Drag 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows 
the  King  drag,  designed  for  working 
country  roads.  The  picture  was  taken 
at  a  demonstration  made  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  the  small  picture 
at  Fig.  555  shows  liow  the  drag  is  made. 
During  the  year  we  have  many  calls  for 
a  description  of  this  drag,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  implements  that  can 
be  used  Id  any  farm  locality  for  road 
work.  While  very  simple  iu  construction, 
it  is  most  effective,  as  it  rubs  or  hones 
down  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  when 
used  in  time  smooths  the  surface  and 
rubs  down  the  road.  We  print  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  this  time  so  that  farmers  may  be 
able  to  make  the  drag  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
doing  certain  work  on  country  roads. 


Plenty  Of  Water  For  Your  Dairy 

Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 
k  house.  More  milk  and  healthier  stock.  Makes  the  dairy 
^  pay.  Our  experts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 
from  among  our  300  styles.  All  rigidly  tested  and  j 
guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
*£.  ,-^^k  in  the  world.  Backed  by  65  years’  pump-making 
experience.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable, 

poULDSPUMPC  f-i 

S^fOR  EVERY  SERVICE kj  / 
will  furnish  you  plenty  of  wafer  under  pres-  / 

DL  N^^^k  surefortireprotection.  Get  our  fret- book,  if 
SOL  m  Water  Supply  f  or  theCountry  Home,”  / / 

LT  t  •  -  I  _  n  Plan  now  for  sanitary  plumbing  in  J  i  * 

^^k  bathroom,  kitchen  and  lauru’-y.  /  /A* 

(£gyr^  ^Hk  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  R.  if  j 
Hv  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co,  J I  j 

aJ  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  M 

Chicairo  Philadelphia 
Bos  ton  t  Jo  w  York 

\  <^^^k  Atlanta  y«b  69 ut.03  rtf 
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in  quality  and  not  foxy.  Tested  by  the 
first  year,  it  is  not  the  equal  of  Lneile. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


throughout  the  season  and  the  last  bas¬ 
ket  in  September  brings  the  same  money 
as  the  first  one  in  July.  So  much  for 
Campbell's.  I  speak  with  confidence  be¬ 
cause  it  has  maintained  its  rank  as  pre¬ 
mier  for  10  years  without  a  failure.  Yet 
a  mile  away  a  brother  fruit  grower  pro¬ 
nounces  it  a  failure,  but.  lie  evidently 
failed  to  satisfy  its  two  demands  respect¬ 
ing  which  it  will  take  no  refusal.  These 
are  high  feeding  and  short  pruning. 
These  it  must  and  will  have  before  it  will 
show  you  what  it  is  capable  of.  Every 
year  it  should  be  fed  stable  manure  like 
cabbage,  and  pruned  to  not  over  24  buds, 
with  an  average  of  20.  Even  then  it  will 
steal  a  march  on  you  by  putting  out  two 
shoots  from  one  bud.  Great  is  Camp¬ 
bell’s.  I  could  make  as  much  money  and 
have  the  table  supplied  during  the  whole 
season  from  first  to  last,  with  just  that 
one  grape  and  not  feel  much  deprivation 
at  the  absence  of  the  others.  Probably  I 
could  make  more  money,  for  Campbell’s 


Does  the  Gravenstein  Apple  Drop 
Prematurely 

Conversing  with  a  large  apple  grower 
in  regard  to  the  Gravenstein  he  said  he 
had  practically  abandoned  that  variety, 
on  account  of  the  premature  falling  of 
the  fruit.  I  find  this  difficulty  with  ours 
and  wish  you  would  say  if  it  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  kind  and  if  any  method  of 
fertilizing  would  prevent  it?  F.  c.  c. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

I  notice  that  aphis  are  very  prevalent 
on  Gravenstein  apple  trees  wher  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  after  the  leaves  appear. 
My  own  theory  is  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  encourages  the  aphis  by  dis¬ 
couraging  the  foliage.  The  remedy 
may  be  to”’  use  100  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  early  in  the  season  to 
swing  the  leaves  past  the  spray  injury. 
This  would  help  some,  but  the  use  of  a 
Bordeaux  weak  in  copper  sulphate,  and 
very  strong  in  lime  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  Black-leaf  40  (as  per  Prof. 
Parrott’s  experiments)  is  as  important  in 
my  opinion.  I  used  both  the  nitrate  and 
the  Bordeaux  this  year  and  trees  are 
very  little  affected  with  aphis.  The  apiiis 
causes  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely.  I 
used  over  two  tons  of  quicklime  with  450 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  making.  18,000 
gallons  of  Bordeaux.  Sly  fruit  is  very 
tine,  Gravensteins  superb,  about  400  bar¬ 
rels  of  them.  JOHN  BUCHANAN. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  dropping  of  Gravensteins  is  a 
characteristic  of  that  variety,  but  the  loss 
can  he  minimized  by  making  two  or  three 
pickings,  as  the  variety  ripens  continu¬ 
ously  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
Many  good  varieties  need  to  be  handled 
in  this  way.  aud  growers  who  wish  to 
harvest  the  full  crop  at  one  picking  are 
steering  shy  of  these  varieties.  I  make 
from  three  to  five  pickings  of  Yellow 
Transparent,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the 
smaller,  greener  apples  develop  fom  pick¬ 
ing  to  picking.  I  know  of  no  particular 
culture  or  method  of  fertilization  that 
will  change  the  ripening  habit  of  the  va¬ 
riety  and  unless  this  is  done  the  early 
ripe  portion  of  the  crop  will  drop  before 
the  late  developing  portion  is  developed. 

Saratoga  Go.,  N.  Y.  GKO.  U.  SC’UAUBICB. 

Gravensteins  are  grown  all  over  the 
fruit  sections  of  Maine,  and  while  in 
some  cases  there  is  complaint  about, 
dropping  in  others  they  hold  until  ready 
to  ship.  Why  the  Gravenstein  does  well 
in  restricted  sections  of  the  State  and 
drops  badly  in  others  is  not  yet  uncov¬ 
ered,  and  theories  count  for  little  to  the 
grower.  In  my  own  work  I  ant  more 
and  more  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
there  must  be  a  closer  study  of  Individual 
trees  and  ther  environment.  I  have  one 
Rhode  Island  Greening  tree  on  which  I 
have  been  at  work  eight  years  digging 
around  it,  fertilizing,  by  different  meth¬ 
ods,  and  with  varying  combinations,  yet 
not  until  this  season  has  it  shown  a  will¬ 
ing  spirit.  It  stands  alone,  in  grass,  and 
I  have  been  determined  to  find  out  what 
was  the  crying  want  of  that  particular 
tree.  Yearly  it  has  been  well  pruned, 
sprayed,  fertilized  and.  as  with  every 
other  tree,  the  borers  are  carefully  looked 
after  in  June  and  hgain  in  August.  Last 
year  I  mulched  in  July,  and  last.  Spring 
gave  it  another  heavy  application  and  the 
response  is  something  wonderful.  New 
wood  18  inches  long,  large,  dark,  strong 
leaves,  and  at  least  four  barrels  of  fine 
apples  with  hardly  a  drop,  in  a  season 
when  dropping  has  been  nearly  universal. 
Other  trees  do  not  resound  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  mulch,  and  this  forces  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  must  know  more  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  each  tree,  and  make  its  en¬ 
vironment  congenial,  no  matter  what  my 
theory  may  be.  The  tree  is  to  bo  the  final 
arbiter  with  me.  Before  one  can  decide 
any  of  the  vexed  problems  be  must  know 
the  character  of  his  subsoil  and  its  dip  as 
well  as  freedom  from  pockets,  and  then 
comes  the  congeniality  of  the  soil.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Gravenstein  should 
not  hold  for  its  season  as  well  as  other 
varieties,  and  if  it  doesn't  something  is 
wrong  with  the  soil,  system  of  fertilizing, 
subsoil,  or  treatment  of  tin-  tree.  If  I 
had  trees  which  dropped  their  fruit  pre¬ 
maturely  I  should  give  them,  late  in  the 
Fall,  a  good  big  application  of  barn  ma¬ 
nure,  one-third  of  a  cord  to  a  tree,  add 
hog,  horse  and  cow  mixed,  if  possible.  In 
the  Spring,  follow  with  a  straw  mulch  a 
foot  deep.  Of  course,  this  is  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  trees  are  In  grass;  if  in 
cultivation  should  stop  nud  feed  liberally 
on  phosphoric  add,  applied  in  early 
Spring.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  used 
would  depend  entirely  op  the  new  wood 
growth  the  past  season.  If  that  is  liberal 
I  should  rely  for  a  season  on  phosi  boric 
acid,  hoping  to  put  strength  into  the 
wood  fibre.  My  own  Gravensteins. 


Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
and  barns  —  but  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water — then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  bams  —  and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  seventeen  years  we  have 
been  building — improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  reputation  built  by  all  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
country  homes  in  this  district  is  our  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  light  and  gas  cooking  fuel  are  two  cenveniences 
which  every  city  home  has  found  Indispensable. 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 

Write  vs  Inday  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  advertising  literature  —  and, 
if  you  wish,  a  free  estimate  of  cost  -  tell  us  how  many  rooms  you  hare 
in  your  house  and  the  number  of  lights  you  would  leant  in  your  barns. 

Just  Address  —  Dept.  F 

J.  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd.  Street  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


—Worth  Dollars  to  You 

Every  farmer  interested  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  his  soil  should  have  this  big  illu¬ 
strated  book.  In  its  74  pages  it  tells  how  to  reduce 
labor  costs,  how  to  get  cheaper  plant  food  and  how 
to  protect  crops  from  drought  and  flooding  by  using 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


Lucile  Grape;  Color,  Red 

would  fill  the  hill  for  every  kind  of  grape 
want  unless  it  be  one  for  white  varieties. 

Moore’s  Early. — This  is  the  Missouri 
market  grape  for  ail  early,  and  gives  sat¬ 
isfaction,  for  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  the 
Concord,  and  no  more  exacting.  At  first 
glance  you  might  think  it  a  peer  of 
Campbell’s,  but  acquaintanceship  would 
show  you  that  Moore's  is  inferior  in 
quality,  beauty,  size  of  bunch,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  shipping  and  keeping  value. 
1  cut  all  of  Moore's  before  I  cut  Camp¬ 
bell’s.  for  the  latter  will  not  crack  no 
matter  what  the  weather. 

New  Sorts. — A  new  grape  that  may 
have  a  great  future  before  it  is  a  cross 
between  Campbell's  and  Brighton,  made 
by  Prof.  Baehmann  of  Arkansas.  The 
sample  bunches  that  I  saw  seemed  to  he 
the  equal  of  Campbell’s  and  to  resemble 
it  closely,  but  it  may  prove  superior.  The 
one  defect  in  Campbell’s  is  imperfect 
pollination,  which  results  in  many  im¬ 
perfect  flusters  which  require  fashioning 
over  with  the  knife  before  going  into  the 
basket.  Two  new  grapes  that  fruited 
here  for  the  first  time  were  the  Regal  and 
Lucile.  varieties  highly  praised  in  some 
Eastern  catalogues.  I  found  them  both 
to  be  heavy  croppers  of  large,  handsome 
clusters,  quite  superior  in  this  respect. 
The  Lucile  makes  a  very  long  cylindrical 
cluster  without  shoulder;  red  in  color, 
fair  in  flavor,  but  a  little  foxy.  It  has 
kept  well  in  sacks,  but  did  not  color  up  so 
well :  was  not  near  so  rich  in  hue,  I 
consider  it  very  promising.  The  Regal  is 
also  a  red,  has  a  shorter,  more  compact 
cluster  and  rinens  rather  late.  It  is  fair 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


lick,  easy  tools  are  needed.  Just  punch 
tlas  Farm  a  hole  under  the  stump  or 
ecially  for  boulder,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 
expensive  and  the  work  is  done / 

You  can  blast  deep  ditches  at  half  the 
cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  break  up 
the  subsoil  and  liberate  rich  plant  food, 
you  can  make  holes  for  planting  fruit 
trees — with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Deal¬ 
ers  near  you  will  supply  your  needs. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

and  learn  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  farm  improve- 
ment  work  with  the  cheapest  and  best  farm  hand— 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  improved  farm  explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office*:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Olfkcs  r  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
i  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Judge  Seabury  on  Foods  and 
Markets 

_ What  He  Will  Stand  For 


I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  foods  and 
markets  legislation.  When  I  resigned 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals,  1  issued  a 
statement  to  the  voters  of  this  State  in 
which  1  Raid:  “I  shall  urge  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  he  made 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  economi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  food  products,  to  the 
end  that  the  tanners  of  the  State,  and  the 
consumers  of  food  products  may  be 
brought  into  closer  touch,  to  the  benefit 
of  both.” 

The  high  cost  of  living,  the  decreasing 
rural  population  and  the  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  to  the  farmer  require  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products  should  re¬ 
ceive  thorough  study  and  treatment.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  are  beginning  to 
realize -that  cooperation  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  this  century.  The  coop¬ 
eration  spirit  which  has  done  so  much 
to  advance  modern  business,  is  capable 
of  benefiting  the  farmer.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  other  States  of  this  country, 
farmers  have  been  benefited  by  cooper¬ 
ating.  By  organization  and  cooperation 
they  will  secure  better  transportation 
facilities  and  a  scientific  system  of  mar¬ 
keting  farm  products.  They  will  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  in  standardizing  and  grading 
their  products  and  obtaining  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  prices  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  local  markets.  By  cooper¬ 
ation  and  organization  they  will  he  ben¬ 
efited  in  the  buying  of  supplies  which 
they  need,  and  in  the  distribution  of  their 
products.  These  great  purposes  can  he 


Send  Today 
i  GENCO  Razor 


You’ll  be  one  of  the  more  than  a  million  satisfied  GENCO 
shavers  who  enjoy  the  clean,  smooth,  easy  shave  you  may 
have  often  longed  for. 

Every  GENCO  Razor  is  hand  forged,  hand  ground,  scien¬ 
tifically  hardened  and  tempered  in  our  factory. 

W  hen  you  receive  your  GENCO  Razor  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  GENCO  like  all  others  must  make 
good  or  we  will. 

Order  on  the  coupon  below 

Pin  your  bill,  money  order  or  check  to  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
us  today.  If  your  beard  and  skin  are  normal,  order  the  $2  Genco.  If  you 
have  a  very  tender  skin  or  a  very  wiry  beard,  send  A3  for  'he  extra- 
lull  concave  Genco.  Remember,  whichever  one  you  send  for — if  it  £ 

isn  t  right,  you  can’t  lose ;  we'll  make  good.  Clip  the  coupon  now.  ^ 

Dealers  Note:  We  have  an  interesting  proposition.  Write  us,  ^ 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CO,  101  Cates  Avc.,  Cenera,  N.  Y. 

(Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  High  Grade  Mason  in  the  World.) 


Genco  Razors 

$2  nnci  $3 

A  net*  nmat  »/m kc  gixul 
i- r  ter  wilt. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Genco 
and  you  will  be,  too.  It  you 
aren't,  wo  don’t  want  you 
tokeepit;  we'd  rather jrivo 
you  your  money  back.  Wo 
have  such  faith  in  the  Gen¬ 
co  that  wo  simply  nay-  to 
you:  Use  this  rx/.or  30  days 
or  any  length  of  time  you 
think  neresoary  to  twt  jt, 

and  if  yon  don't  find  it  the 
best  razor  you  cv«t  shaved 
with,  send  It  back  and  we 
will  return  your  money. 
The  Genco  must  make  good 
or  we  will. 


wjPs  Geneva 
y  Cutlery  Co. 
101  Gate*  Ave. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PI  ease  send  i 
Genco  Razors. 


I  enclose  $. 


Name, 


The  Genco 
factory  where 
more  than  400 
skilled  cutlers  now 
produce  8,000  razors 
per  day. 


Town, 


I  bought  my  last  razor  from, 


ARM  Y  AUCTION  BARGAINS) 


APPLE  BARRELS 

owglily  seasoned  stock.  Itobt.  Gillies,  Medina.  N  Y. 


Su tit ii*' Rj  $r.,00  up.  Nvw  uniform*,  $1.60  np, 
Army  3  nImiI  <r«rl>inO  if  3.  50 1  fittth 

fzivfi  1’.  8,  N.  \\ inch »•*. ter  biffh  powfr  rllli*  tini'im  $9.85 
y^ienl  1  < iti  linnu k  •  •  up.  i\  W.  A  riu.v 

U«vok<*rt  $4,  Hft;  f  Ir  rnfh 

W Hltrh  P«wt*r  rifle  vrlih  200  ftgen.  $19.85 
irorWff  Ar/i*.  Government.  Auction  Goods  JiarRaius 
Jtwf  1 1I lint  i  ntod  au«.  df-ri  il.r.l  in  |2A  lartreTaK*  whole* 

nitli'  a i ii I  retail  cyclopedia  cKUlngui',  mailed  26c 
^7 jMi  nud  3nc  Wctit  r»i  MthHlttHippi  River, 

FRANCIF  BANKERMAN.  501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Whys  and  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving1  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  lime  to  spray.  This  booklet  will  bosent 
out  by  the  J5.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersofthe  well -known 
“SC A  LECI  DE“ ataveryemiyd.de.  If’you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postil  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer’s  name  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  :t  copy  free.  Address  Dept.  N. 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Prevent  Injuries  toyourfruit  trees  NOW 
—don't  have  them  girdled  and  killed  by 
mice  or  rabbits  this  winter.  Put 
an  inexpensive 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH  GUARD 

nround  each  one.  Can  be  set  lip  tn  a  moment  and 
taken  off  next  aprlnv:  Galvanized— lasts  tur  years. 
Write  for  sizes  and  price*. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. a,  Worce.ter,  Mat*. 


Bull  Big  Stamps 

%  J\&  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —no  digging,no 

txj'rn  c  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  lev-crape—  ramr  prin¬ 
ciple  as  n  jack. )  o  pounds  pull 
chi  the  lev  er  gives  a  .js-tnu  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel  —  guaranteed  3gainst 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  V.  S. 
Government  expert*. 

K  hand  POWER, 


rT— mum 


This  saw  outfit  complete  with  6  to  8  II.  P.  ENGINE 

OKTIjY  ^ 


r  engine  i: 
6  to  8  Jl.  I 


Shoivlvg 
raty  lever 
operation 


Stump 

Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

\  Walter  J.Fitzpa  trick 

Y  x  Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 
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Frank  of  Peach  Hill 

By  Geo.  B.  Fiske 


(Concluded  from  pngc  1335) 


“Everybody  restless  smd  discontented 
excei>t  the  fpw  who  understand  them¬ 
selves  nnd  know  what  they  really  want 
and  know  when  they  get  it,”  said  I. 

“Most  of  us  think  we  want  a  great 
many  things,”  remarked  Streeter,  “but 
down  beneath  is  the  longing  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  life.  Most  of  us  are  farmers’  sons 
or  grandsons,  or  at  least  great-grand¬ 
sons.  and  back  of  that  are  scores  of  farm¬ 
er  ancestors  reaching  way  hack  to  the 
half  savage  days  of  peasant  life  in  the 
home  country  a  thousand  years  ago.  This 
artificial  life  is  only  a  polish  over  the 
real  farmer  man,  the  son  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  Down  beneath  is  the  hunger  for  land, 
the  joy  in  the  odor  of  hay,  in  the  tang 
of  the  freshly  turned  soil,  the  buzz  of 
bees  and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  How  he 
hates  to  be  herded  in  a  dull,  dirty  office, 
how  he  longs  for  a  little  freedom  of  his 
own  with  his  family  around  him,  and  his 
living  depending  on  nobody’s  favor.” 

“That  kind  of  talk  makes  us  feel  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  where  we  are.”  said  neighbor 
John  Joy.  “But  you  fellows  from  the 
city  sometimes  expect  too  much  from  the 
country.  You  left  us  in  youth.  Every¬ 
thing  connected  with  youth  looks  rosy 
you  know.  The  country  gives  us  only 
what  we  take  to  it  and  it  wouldn’t  seem 
the  same  as  it  did  then.” 

A  great  mass  of  city  people  would  be 
no  happier  in  the  country  and  of  course 
there  are  some  who  ought  not  to  change 
on  any  account  because  of  age  or  other 
reasons. 

“Some  city  fellows  wouldn’t  be  any 
more  use  on  a  farm  than  a  dude  in  a 
blackberry  patch,”  suggested  Danders. 

“Ob  yes,  the  city  is  the  best  place  for 
some  people,”  replied  Joy.  “But  for  my 
part  I  believe  that  everybody  ought  to 
live  in  both  places  to  some  extent.  Coun¬ 
try  life  gives  strength  and  sense,  and 
sound  nature;  city  life  polishes  and 
brightens.  I  would  like  to  see  all  chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  in  the  country  and  their 
education  finished  off  in  the  city.  I  wish 
every  business  man  could  spend  a  few 
months  every  Summer  in  the  country, 
and  every  farmer  a  few  months  of  the 
Winter  in  the  city.” 

“Last  Summer,”  remarked  Streeter,  “I 
visited  the  old  home  farm,  went  down 
in  the  lot  to  fish,  from  the  bend  in  the 
brook  where  I  used  to  catch  whopping 
big  fish,  best  fun  I  ever  had.  There,  was 
the  same  old  fishing  hole,  and,  as  many 
fish  for  all  I  know.  But  it  wasn’t  the 
same  fisherman  willing  to  wait  and  hope 
all  tlio  afternoon.  I  grew  tired  in  half 
an  hour,  threw  the  bait  iuto  the  stream 
and  came  away.  Not  but  that  the  fishing 
was  all  right  enough,  but  I  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much.” 

“It  eosu’t  heaven  out  here  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  alrctty,”  said  Ben  Lauty,  shaking 
his  head. 

“Farm  life  is  healthful,”  said  John 
Joy,  “but  the  country  doctors  and  under¬ 
takers  manage  to  keep  from  starving 
somehow.  Farming  is  a  pretty  safe  busi¬ 
ness.  yet  the  sheriff  and  auctioneer  are 
always  ready  to  close  a  man  out  if  his 
creditors  insist.”  • 

“And  if  people  don’t  find  trouble,  they 
will  make  it  for  themselves,”  asserted 
Landers. 

“I  really  believe,”  said  Streeter  re¬ 
flectively,  “that  some  of  us  city  people 
more  than  half  imagine  we  are  to  avoid 
all  trouble  when  we  move  to  the  country. 
We  look  at  the  country  through  a  rosy 
haze  of  boyhood  or  vacation  memories, 
and  liberal  imaginations.  When  we  get 
out  there  our  pet  calves  and  tame  chick¬ 
ens  and  the  bees  and  the  garden  things 
are  not  quite  as  we  expected,  ia  some 
ways.” 

“In  the  long  run,  none  of  us  find  the 
world  just  what  we  once  thought  it  was, 
city  or  country,”  declared  John  Joy. 

So  you  see  not  even  Mnpleton  scores 
one  hundred  as  a  Paradise,  and  our  most 
enthusiastic  people  are  sometimes  those 
who  are  here  not  over  three  weeks  in  a 
year.  But  as  fur  me  I  lmd  hardly  a 
doubt  even  in  my  hardest  days  nnd  years, 
for  it  was  in  in  my  blood  to  be  happy 
on  the  land. 

There  is  no  farm  so  dear  as  one  that 


has  been  won  over  and  made  from  little 
or  nothing  by  one's  own  effort  It  repre¬ 
sents  one’s  best  thought  and  effort,  spread 
out  always  like  a  picture  and  record. 
One  can  read  little  stories  between  every 
row  of  trees.  Neglect  those  busy  trees 
that  spread  themselves  and  grow  day  and 
night  to  support  those  I  love?  Neglect 
that  beautiful  feathered  stock  showing  in 
each  line  and  marking  the  result  of  a 
study  as  painstaking,  as  calculating  and 
as  long  continued  as  that  of  an  artist 
bringing  out  his  master  painting?  I 
should  say  not.  Why,  I  could  describe 
many  of  those  trees  and  their  needs  aud 
individual  qualities  aud  differences  with¬ 
out  looking  at  them.  Those  brilliant 
glistening  birds,  I  know  their  very  faces. 


No  two  expressions  are  alike  when  you 
know  them.  Some  are  my  special  friends 
that  know  me  well.  They  talk  to  me  in 
their  own  amusing  way  and  show  me  odd. 
clever,  humanlike  hits  of  poultry  char¬ 
acter.  So  here  you  have  me.  I  travel 
more  than  I  used  to  and  take  a  wider  in¬ 
terest  in  local  and  general  affairs.  But 
my  heart  is  here  with  my  family  aud  all 
that  I  love  on  the  breezy  hilltop. 


Selling  Standing  Corn 

Several  of  us  here  wish  to  sell  surplus 
field,  fir  silage  corn  to  others  who  are 
short  in  filling  their  silos,  aud  no  one  has 
any  idea  of  its  value  or  low  to  fit  price. 
I  presume  it  would  he  based  on  weight 
and  if  so  there  is  a  set  of  wagon  scales 
at  the  local  store.  Would  you  advise  us? 

D.  IT.  C. 

We  have  no  record  here  of  the  sale  of 
corn  fodder  standing  in  the  field.  Very 
likely  some  of  our  readers  have  handled 
corn  in  that  way,  and  we  Would  like  to 
have  their  figures.  If  we  had  a  trade  of 
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this  kind  on  hand  we  should  get  at  It 
about  as  follows: 

Standing  grass  is  worth  about  one- 
third  of  hay  in  the  stack  or  mow;  that  is. 
if  a  field  will  cut  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  hay  is  worth  $18  in  the  local 
market,  the  grass  on  that  field  would  he 
worth  $12  or  $6  a  ton.  Silage  is  con¬ 
sidered  worth  not  far  from  35  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  hay  in  the  mow.  Thus  if 
hay  is  worth  $18  a  ton  in  the  mow.  a  ton 
of  silage  in  the  silo  would  he  worth  $<>.30. 
and  on  the  same  basis  of  figuring  the 
green  corn  in  the  fiidd  would  be  worth 
one-third  of  this  or  a  little  over  $2  per 
ton.  That  is  the  way  we  should  figure 
out  such  a  trade  and  from  the  nature  of 
it  no  definite  price  would  be  given,  as 
that  would  depend  on  the  local  price  of 
hay  and  silage. 

“The  farmer  said  one  of  his  little  pigs 
was  sick,  so  I  brought  it  some  sugar.” 
“Sugar!  What  for?”  “For  medicine,  of 
course.  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  sugar- 
cured  hams?” — Credit  Ix>st. 


26  Extra  Features 
73  New  Conceptions 


MID-YEAR 

MODEL 


20%  Extra  Value 

Due  to  Factory  Efficiency 


111111111111 


$6.62  Per  1000  Miles 

Bate -Built  Mitchells  Have  Run  200,000  Miles 


Two  Bate-built  Mitchells  have  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  200,000  miles  each.  One  has  to  its  credit 
218,734  miles.  Seven  have  averaged  175,000 
miles  each. 

Think  of  200,000  miles.  That  is  forty  years  of 
ordinary  service.  And  at  $1325  a  Mitchell  which 
did  that  would  cost  $6.62  per  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Bate’s  Lifetime  Car 

John  W.  Bate  has  aimed  in  the  Mitchell  to 
give  you  a  lifetime  car.  The  Mid-Year  Mitchell 
is  his  17th  model  with  this  aim  in  view.  It  is 
the  final  result  of  700  improvements. 

Part  by  part  he  worked  for  perfection.  To 
every  part  he  has  given  at  least  50  per  cent  over¬ 
strength.  Castings  are  almost  eliminated.  There 
are  440  parts  which  are  drop  forged  or  steel 
stamped. 

Chrome -Vanadium  steel,  costing  up  to  15 
cents  per  pound,  is  used  to  meet  major  strains. 
The  Bate  cantilever  springs  are  so  strong  that 
not  one  has  ever  broken. 

The  Mid-Year  Mitchell,  with  its  127-inch  wheel¬ 
base,  weighs  under  3000  pounds.  It  runs  from 
16  to  22  mites  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Yet  the  high-grade 
materials  make  it  the  won¬ 
der-car  in  endurance. 


cars  omit.  We  include  them  all  in  the  Mitchell 
without  extra  price,  though  they  cost  us  this  sea¬ 
son  over  $2,000,000. 

In  the  Mid-Year  Mitchell  you  get  a  22-coat 
finish.  You  get  French-finished  leather.  You 
get  73  new  conceptions,  all  added  within  a  year. 
You  get  all  the  best  new  ideas  which  our  de¬ 
signers  found  in  257  of  the  latest  European  and 
American  models. 

Compared  with  other  cars  in  this  class,  you 
get,  we  believe,  at  least  20  per  cent  extra  value. 
And  that  is  all  due  to  our  factory  economies, 
worked  out  here  by  John  W.  Bate. 

This  efficiency  engineer  designed  all  our  new 
buildings.  Fie  equipped  them  with  2000  up-to- 
date  machines.  The  reasult  is  a  model  plant, 
where  our  factory  cost  has  been  reduced  one-half. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  Mitchell  extra  values. 


20%  Extra  Value 

A  car  of  this  grade  has 
never  before  been  sold  at  the 
Mitchell  price.  In  addition, 
the  Mitchell  has  26  extra  fea¬ 
tures  —  things  which  other 


$1325 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body,  $35  Extra 

Equipped  with  Demountable  Top  Only, 
5300  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six — 48  horsepower— 
127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  26  extra  features. 


You  will  want  these  extras  in  your  car.  You 
will  want  this  strength  and  endurance.  You  will 
want  these  new  ideas  and  touches.  Go  and  see 
what  they  mean  to  you,  at  your  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer’s.  If  you  do  not  know  him,  ask  us  for 

his  name. 

He  will  show  you  a  list 
of  great  engineers  —  men  of 
nation-wide  fame  —  who 
bought  the  Mitchell  for  their 
personal  cars.  You  will 
gladly  take  their  judgment 
on  the  best-built  car.  (124) 


Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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*&he  Standard  of  Value  and  Qualify 

We  Can  Deliver  Y our  Fleetwood— Now 


Remember,  we  have  repeatedly 
challenged  any  motor  car  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  car  of  equal  weight 
and  power  that  will  show  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  and  repair  records  within 
20  per  cent  of  “Fleetwood” 
records. 

It  is  a  beautiful  car — a  wonderfully 
luxurious  car.  But — over  and 

above  all  else — it  is  a  strictly 
RELIABLE  car.  It  is  a  true 
Paige  every  inch  of  it. 

So,  why  not  see  the  Paige  Dealer 
at  once.  Place  your  order  just 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 
Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to 
secure  prompt  delivery. 


It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  Paige  Fleetwood 
“Six-38”  is  the  most  popular 
light  six  on  the  American  market. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
supply  the  demand.  Many  pur¬ 
chasers  have  been  obliged  to  wait 
thirty,  sixty  and  even  ninety 
days  for  their  cars.  And  each 
month  the  “waiting  list”  has 
been  growing. 

But  now  our  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  helping  the  situation. 
Paige  Dealers  are  now  prepared 
to  make  prompt  deliveries.  There 
is  a  much  coveted  “Fleetwood” 
ready  for  YOU — if  you  will  only 


FAIRFIELD  “SIX-46”  SEVEN  -  PASSENGER  $1375  F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 
FLEETWOOD  “SIX-38’1  FIVE- PASSENGER  $1090  F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
221  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  gat  yours  early,  men¬ 
tioning  animals  trapped.  Don’t  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  low  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 

Bach  Fur  Co. ,  Dept.  B  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS— READ ! 

vwaHHp*  Fl  it.  .NEWS,  published  monthly.  t«Un 
v  ail  about,  raw  fur*,  trapping,  hunting, 

^  flailing,  fur  farming,  hunting  ilogs, 

woodcraft,  guns,  roots  ami  herbs,  market  prices.  Lots  of 
good  stories;  flno  illustrations.  Send  Wc  coin  for  copy 
of  magazine  ami  valuable  illustrated  Trapper’s  ('snide. 
FUR  NEWS.  71  West  23d  St.,  New  VorK.  Room  501 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  yotTll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


more  on  your  furs  by  scndioj?  them  to  us.  1 
Our  plicOR  tiro  t amoun  amonfst,  nnntorM  and  trappers  all 
over  Bin  country.  W«  wer*  tho  flrnt  to  Rot  out  fk  price 

list  l«t»  you  know  exactly  wlmi  4<)  expect  f or  your  furs.  Wo 
make  tn>  deductions  from  published  prices  On  nny  pretext  of  corn, 
mission.  lran«pf-rtntion,  etc.  Lib#r*l  fr»d»tiir.  Prompt  return n.  Will 
vubmit  offer  nnd  keep  furs  sepamtely  wlum  ruimfurtnd.  Write  today 
and  pci  on  ©or  maiiinfc  list.  Then  you  will  bo  kept  informed  of 
the  market  so  uo  one  can  take  advantage  ot  you.  Wo  aro  In 
menuf  acturin*  centers  and  haoo  old  established  outlets*  Our  foriMRu 
•onnoctiont  are  still  active.  | 

DonLor  Drno  It  Pft  Dept*  D3  ,416 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
Dclnol  DI  Ubs  Co  bus  Dept.  D3 , 229  W.  29th  Bt.,  New  York 


SKUNKS 

and  all  other  f urn  will  behigb  t hi. winter.  I  trapped  from 
1890  to  1899  tho  year  I  started  in  tnibinen  and  X  know  too 
hardships  a  trapper  has  1o  go  thru  to  be  successful.  Why 
not  ship  your  furs  this  season  ton.  man  who  understands 
the  business  from  t  he  trap  line  to  the  finished  garment.  I 
am  that  man  and  1  waut  jou  to  have  my  price  lists  which 
contain  rnliahlc  Information  and  quotations  that  any  mau 
can  underr  tand  at  a  glance.  J  AS.  P.  F  I  -1  .IS 

3-1-30  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  New  York 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

II  ighest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Seud 
for  Price  List. 

SAM'L  LEWIS,  153  W.  Jiytlr  St.,  New  York 


raili.ii);] 


As-ort  incut. 
Write 


We  ate  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York — NOW  the  world's  greatest  Ful  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 
for  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN& BRO..  190  We.l  27th  St.,  New  York  ' 


FURS 


Write  for  Book 
Today  _ 


^  FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
L Tjf  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
VjJTLS  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
l^fc/today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


r  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

/  l  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

/  p  | >  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig 'em  up 
fclf  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


October  28.  19i<!. 

Judge  Seabury  on  Foods  and  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1360.) 

free  access  to  the  nearby  markets  of  the 
great  cities  of  Iris  own  State.  The  small 
shipper  is  discriminated  against.  Great 
organizations  of  middlemen  secure  u  pre¬ 
ference  because,  with  their  freight,  de¬ 
partments  and  claim  agencies,  they  can 
secure  advantages  of  which  the  farmer  is 
unjustly  deprived,  A  public  service  law, 
adequate  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  situation,  would  do  much  to  prevent 
these  abuses  to  which  1  have  referred. 

The  public  stand  for  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  relating  to  foods  and  markets  which 
1  have  already  Liken  seems  to  have 
stliug  the  Governor  of  (bis  State  into 
an  expression  of  sympathy  for  tho  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  who  now  pays  so 
much  for  what  he  buys,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer  who  now  gets  so  lit¬ 
tle  for  what,  lie  sells.  1  regret  that  all 
that  Governor  Whitman  has  done  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  subject  is  to  express  sym¬ 
pathy  and  use  ambiguous  expressions 
that  really  mean  nothing.  In  a  letter 
which  he  recently  wrote  he  tries  to  make 
it,  appear  that  he  js  in  favor  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  In  expressing  Iris  views,  lie  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  favors  the  performance  by 
this  Department  of  its  “proper  func- 
liniis.M  It.  is  noticeable  that  he  does  not 
define  what  these  functions  are.  The 
proposed  constitution  which  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people  last  year  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated,  attempted  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  Governor  Whitman  was  tln>  earn¬ 
est  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution.  I  opposed  it  because 
it  embodied  a  reactionary  program. 
Whatever  Governor  Whitman  may  now 
say.  when  lie  asks  the  votes  of  the  people 
of  this  Stale,  it  is  apparent  that  he  lias 
taken  no  action  to  aid  either  the  farmers 
or  the  Consumers  of  the  State.  Actions 
sneak  louder  than  words,  especially  am¬ 
biguous  words.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  tasks  now  before  the  Stale  of  New 
York  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  tho 
farmers  and  consumers  of  this  State  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  indicated.  If  elect¬ 
ed  Governor  of  lids  State.  I  shall  take 
the  initiative  in  this  great  work. 

SAMVEL  SEABURY. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

Dealers  are  taking  hold  of  the  apple 
proposition  with  more  activity.  Buyers 
are  numerous  in  the  leading  orchard  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  more  desirable  orchards 
have  been  taken  at  better  prices  than  pre¬ 
vailed  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  range  has 
been  gem-rally  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  at  shipping  station  for  Grade  "A.” 

Apples  near  Boston  are  being  sold  by 
the  box  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  because  apples  in  open  packages  are 
not  subject  to  the  now  grading  laws  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Massachusetts,  and  most  of  the 
other  States,  and  many  growers  wish  to 
avoid  the  need  of  complying  with  the  new 
requirements.  Trucking  facilities  too  are 
better  than  in  former  years,  and  boxes 
can  be  shipped  heaping  full  and  arrive  in 
good  condition.  The  range  on  boxed  fruit 
1ms  been  50  to  One.  delivered  to  t lie  trucks. 
Transportation  and  boxes  furnished  by 
tlie  purchaser.  Box  apples  have  been 
sold  mostly  orchard  run.  including  every¬ 
thing  except  culls  and  eider  apples.  Some 
growers  are  storing  their  apples.  A  few 
have  been  putting  in  storage  plants  to 
hold  their  fruit,  for  a  long  time.  The 
llampden  County  Farm  League,  which 
goes  into  the  apple  situation  carefully 
each  year,  states  that  buyers  are  offering 
$2.2.“  to  $2.50  per  barrel  for  Winter  “A” 
grade  apples  to  he  packed  and  delivered 
at  the  shipping  point,  and  advises  grow¬ 
ers  to  hold  tlieir  extra  stuff  for  a  late  sale 
unless  they  can  get  at  least  these  prices 
for  it,  and  says,  “those  who  have  average 
grade  or  poorer  grade  fruit  would  do  well 
in  most  cases  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
they  are  offered  anywhere  near  a  decent 
figure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  average 
fruit  on  the  market  and  the  larger  share 
of  that  which  remains  unmarketed  is  av¬ 
erage  grade  stuff  which  is  bound  to  lower 
the  selling  price  on  this  class  of  goods. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not 
better  facilities  for  utilizing  the  poorest 
grade  apples,  thus  keeping  them  off  the 
market,’’  The  League  notes  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  the  “Brooks  spot”  on  Bald¬ 
wins,  which  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Baldwin  spot.  Recent  wind  storms  have 
blown  off  u  great  deal  of  fruit,  although 
the  large  share  of  the  apples  have  been 
gathered.  The  Boston  market  has  a  very 
wide  range  of  50e.  to  $2.25  per  bushel 
box,  and  $1.50  to  $5  per  barrel.  These 
are  mostly  Fall  varieties,  top  quotations 
being  commanded  by  choice  McIntosh  and 
similar  kinds.  Baldwins  range  from  50c. 
to  $1.25  per  box. 

Pears  have  a  wide  range  of  50c.  to  $3 
per  box,  the  standard  kinds  selling  mostly 
to  $1  to  $1.50  for  fair  to  choice  lots,  and 
top  prices  being  for  such  kinds  as  fancy 
Seekci  and  Bose.  The  cranberry  market 
has  maintained  the  rerent  improvement, 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $6  per  barrel,  or 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  crate.  New  York 
grapes  are  selling  12e.  to  14c.  per  small 
basket.  Plums  30c.  to  -t0<\_  per  8-lb.  bas¬ 
ket,  and  quinces  around  $5  per  barrel. 

VEUETAHLKS  MOSTLY  lIUtlTHB. 

The  supply  of  green  vegetables  1ms 
shortened  since  killing  frost,  although 
gardeners  have  ways  of  protecting  and 
keeping  supplies  for  some  time  afterward. 
Demand  keeps  up,  but  prices  tend  to  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  1380.) 
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Cabbage  a  very  poor  crop,  prices  from 
(>  to  12c.  per  bead.  Tomatoes  per  half 
basket.  Toe-.;  string  beans,  per  half  bas¬ 
ket  <:()<•. :  Lima  beans,  115c.  to  20c.  per 
quart'  box  :  sweet  corn  per  hundred  $1.25, 
Potatoes.  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  bn.  retail, 
85  to  40e.  per  peck.  Celery,  15  to  25c. 
per  hunch  of  four  to  live  stalks.  Rad¬ 
ishes  per  bunch,  5e. ;  apples  not  very 
plentiful  ;  windfalls,  -10c.  per  basket  ; 
wheat.  $1.25;  corn,  05c. ;  rye,  05c.;  oats, 
55c.:  eggs,  24c.;  butter,  creamery,  40c. 
Chickens,  young,  20  to  22c.  per  lb.;  milk, 
]Se.  per  gallon.  Hogs,  $11  per  hundred 
live  weight;  calves,  10c.  per  lb  live 
weight.  Potatoes  a  medium  crap  and 
quality  good.  Above  are  not  retail  prices. 

Fmaus,  Pa.  w.  n.  \v. 

In  Central  Maine  the  dry  rot  has  af¬ 
fected  most  every  potato  crop  and  de¬ 
creased  the  yield  front  one  to  75  per  cent. 
Some  growers  report  potatoes  under  the 
average  size,  while  others  report  normal 
if  not  above  the  average.  The  reports 
show  very  uneven  crops,  Aroostook  re¬ 
ports  some  unusually  heavy  yields,  while 
the  total  is  below  normal;  not  much  rot 
there.  Aroostook  prices  $2  to  $2.10  per 
bid.,  2%  bii.,  while  prices  here  are  80c. 
per  bu.  Apple  crop  light  but  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Hay  crop  beav.v  and  cattle  in  de¬ 
mand  to  cat  up  on  the  farm  the  surplus 
ha,V  erop.  w.  Jj.  H. 

Charleston,  Me. 

This  season  will  hardly  pass  into  his¬ 
tory  as  a  profitable  one  for  Kane  Co. 
(Northern  Illinois)  farmers.  Heavy 
rai'ns  and  cold  weather  prevented  early 
seeding  and  the  two  months  of  excessive 
drought  in  July  and  August  followed  by 
early  frosts  capped  the  climax.  The  hay 
crop  was  fairly  good  and  hay  is  selling 
around  $12  to  $14  per  ton.  Oats  medium 
eron  and  yield,  but  inferior  quality.  Corn 
hardly  50  per  cent,  average  yield  and  poor 
quality.  Potatoes  scarce,  both  early  and 
late,  and  prices  ruling  high;  no  one  Pitt¬ 
ing  Maine  potatoes  at  45  to  50c.  a  peck. 
All  vegetables  and  fruit  are  away  up  in 
price  on  retail  market;  looks  its  if  the 
farmer  was  getting  more  than  25c.  out 
of  the  dollar  this  year.  The  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  predominate  here.  Kane  County 
makes  and  ships  much  milk  to  Bordens 
(local),  and  other  factories,  condenseries, 
etc. ;  also  to  Chicago  small  dealers.  Prices 
for  milk  have  been  fixed  after  consider¬ 
able  frietion,  at  $2  per  hundred,  and  a 
little  better,  for  ensuing  six  months;  re¬ 
tails  in  town  at  Sc.  qt.  Butter  Board  of 
Trade  it  round  35c.  Eggs  scarce,  retail 
30c.  and  up.  M.  C.  B. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

The  season  has  been  backward  ;  bad  a 
large  bay  crop.  Fruit  is  quite  plentiful. 
Eggs  at  the  local  store  are  35  ami  2<ic. 
per  doz.  We  ship  eggs  to  New  York,  The 
last  sent  netted  45c.  Tows  are  selling 
front  $50  to  $2(1.  TTogS,  10c.  per  lb., 
live,  12c.  dressed.  Veal  calves,  11c.  per 
lb.;  butter,  3Sc. ;  hay,  $10;  pot  aloes. 
$1.25  per  bit.  8il<>s  are  about  all  filled; 
corn  not  very  good  this  year.  Potatoes 
are  scarce.  Late  potatoes  have  done  well. 
Oats  were  fairly  good.  Buckwheat  is  not 
thrashed.  First  frost  to  do  any  damage 
Oet.  1.  F.  B. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  prices  for  farm  produce  in  our 
local  market,  whicli  is  Philadelphia,  are 
very  close  to  the  following  figures:  Po¬ 
tatoes.  white.  70  to  75<*.  per  basket ;  or 
$1.15  to  $1.20  per  bit.;  No.  1  peaches, 
50c.  P>  $1  per  %  basket.  Carrots,  70  lo 
75c.  per  basket ;  tomatoes,  50c.  up  for  No. 
1.  Sweet  corn,  $1  to  $1.50  per  100.  Lima 
beans  and  other  truck,  high.  Cows  in 
profit,  $75  to  $100.  No  butter  made  here, 
all  milk  is  shipped  to  small  towns  or 
Philadelphia  ;  prices,  414  and  5c,  per  qt. 
11a v.  75c.  to  05c.  per  100,  loose;  $10  to 
$18.50  baled.  ■  W,  r..  T. 

Pucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fresh  cows.  $00  to  $00;  fat  hogs, 
to  10c.;  fat  steers,  8*4  to  8%  0. ;  butter, 
30  to  35c. ;  eggs,  32  to  34c.;  wheat,  $1.45; 
corn,  85c.;  opts,  50c.;  potatoes,  $1  to 
$1.20.  Hay  $12  to  $15.  Apples,  $2  to 
$5  per  bbl.,  according  to  variety:  vege¬ 
tables  scarce  and  prices  rather  high.  Corn 
is  a  good  crop  and  is  about  all  cut.  Con¬ 
siderable  seeding  yet  to  do  .  "Wo  bad  first 
hard  frost  yesterday  morning.  We  arc 
having  some  fine  Superb  ever-bearing 
strawberries  ul  present;  they  arc  a  splen¬ 
did  variety  for  home  use,  giving  us  berries 
from  June  1st  till  November,  tt.  m.  w. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Yv'e  lmd  a  large  crop  of  hay  this  year, 
sold  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton.  Oats  and 
buckwheat  are  poor  on  account  of  the 
dr\  weather.  Potatoes  are  good  selling 
at  $1  per  bu.  We  have  a  large  crop  of 
apples,  40c.  it  bushel.  Milk  selling  at  $1 
per  100  lbs.;  butter,  35  to  40c.  per  lb. 
Cattle  high,  beef  selling  at  retail,  35c.  a 
lb.  Eggs,  30  to  32c.  w.  I-. 

Cross  Fork,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  onions,  $1; 
cabbage  scarce,  5c.  to  10c.  per  head : 
string  beans,  $1  per  bu. ;  Lima  beans, 
shelled,  15c.  per  quart  ;  red  beets.  75c.  per 
bu.;  tomatoes,  75c.  per  bu. ;  carrots.  $1 
per  ton :  parsnips,  75c.  per  bu. ;  celery 
blighted,  but  nice  stalks,  5c.  to  8c.  a  piece. 
Cauliflower  almost  a  failure  and  high. 
These  are  retail  prices  on  the  Carlisle 


For  women  and  children  too.  Write  for 
free  book.  It  shows  the  way  to  extra 
&love  comfort  without  extra  cost.  For 
motoring,  driving  and  cycling  a  Hansen 
&love  or  mitten  insures  warmth  and 
freedom.  If’  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  us.  Send  for  book  anyway. 


O.C.  Hansen  Manufacturing  Co, 

136  AE  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Rutter,  38c. ;  eggs.  40c. ;  apples  from 
50  to  80c.  per  bn.,  according  to  quality. 
Young  chickens,  20c.  per  lb.,  live  weight; 
old  fowls,  17c.,  live  weight.  Hay,  $10 
to  $12  per  ton.  Potatoes,  $1.35  to  $1.50 
per  hq.,  35  to  40c.  per  peck.  Pork,  12 
to  13c.  per  lb.,  dressed,  for  small  hogs. 
Fresh  cows,  from  $00  to  $85.  Wheat, 
$1.40  per  bn.;  buckwheat,  $1.85  per  J00 
lbs.  Buying  price  per  100  lbs.;  bran, 
$1.10;  cormneal,  $2,  C.  O.  B.  feed.  $1.70; 
corn,  00c.  to  $1  per  bu. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$40  per  ton.  No  oil  meal,  brewers’ 
grains  or  gluten  handled  here.  G.  ir.  n. 

Armstrong  Co.,  I’a. 

Milk,  hay,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  the  chief  products  marketed  by 
the  farmers  of  litis  vicinity.  The  milk 
situation  is  at  a  deadlock  here  the  same 
as  in  most  dairy  sections;  only  one  dairy¬ 
man,  producing  less  than  two  cans,  is 
drawing  his  milk  to  the  shipping  station. 
Early  hist  week  buyers  were  offering  85c. 
for  potatoes,  but  later  in  the  week  prices 
advanced  to  00c.,  05c. ,  $1,  and  on  Oct.  7 
the  price  was  $1.05  per  bu.  Market 
opened  Oct.  0  at  $1.10.  The  crop  is  un¬ 
even,  some  growers  reporting  a  fairly 
good  yield,  while  others  it  near  failure. 
Hood  quality  Timothy  hay  is  moving 
slowly  at  $10.  Early  cabbage  is  selling 
at  $35  per  ton,  and  buyers  are  offering 
$20  for  late  varieties.  Buckwheat  is 
nearly  n  failure,  due  to  the  hot  dry  weath¬ 
er.  Some  apples  are  being  picked,  but  as 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  market  for  them. 

Apulia  Station,  N.  Y.  c.  8.  n. 

Farmers  in  Clinton  Co.  have  their  crops 
all  harvested  except  potatoes,  which  will 
lie  finished  in  a  few  days.  Potatoes  are  a 
light  crop;  the  average  report  is  about 
100  to  125  bu.  per  acre,  but  the  stock  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  brings  $1  per  bu. 
at  shipping  stations.  Cows  are  shrinking 
in  their  milk  flow  and  are  lining  fed  at 
the  barns.  All  kinds  of  stock  very  .scarce, 
and  high  prices  prevail.  Pork,  9*4  to 
10c.  per  11).;  veals,  10c.;  beef.  tic.  per  lb. 
Dairy  Leagues  are  being  formed  through 
out;  the  county  with  an  active  campaign 
for  better  milk  prices.  H.  T.  j. 

Clinton  Co..  N.  Y. 

Hay,  good  crop,  $15  to  $17  per  ton; 
wheat,  fair,  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  bit.;  pota¬ 
toes,  fair  crop,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  corn,  good 
crop.  Eggs  scarce,  40e,  per  doz.  Milk, 
$1.00  for  October.  H.  A. 

Downing  to  wn,  Pa. 

Reef,  dressed,  per  cwt.,  $10  to  $12.50; 
live.  $5  to  $8;  voul  calves,  live,  per  lb., 
10  to  1234c. ;  pork,  dressed,  per  lb.,  12  to 
13c.:  live.  8  to  9c.  Fowls,  dressed,  10c.; 
Spring  chickens,  17c.;  turkeys,  22  to 
24c.;  lambs,  live,  7c.  to  9c.;  eggs,  fresh, 
per  doz..  32  to  84c.;  butter,  30  to  82c.; 
milk,  per  quart,  7  to  8c.;  potatoes,  per 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  per  ton,  $30 
to  $35.  <  (rapes,  per  ton,  $45  to  $85,  as 

to  variety;  8-lb.  basket  net,  10  to  14c.,  ns 
to  variety  ;  wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.45;  rye, 
$1.15;  corn,  (State),  90c.;  beaus,  per  bu., 
$4.50.  The  above  prices  are  markets  in 
our  home  town.  Penn  Yau.  8.  jl.  s. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


Protector 
Gauntlet 
The  working 
felove  that  helps 
the  hands 


Dan  Patch  ^ 
Driving  and  general 
wear;  fur,  lamb  fur 
or  fleece  wool  lined 


Dan  Patch  Mitten  \ 
Extra  quality.warm-* 
ly  lined,  fur  or  fleece 
wool 


Double-Up  Auto  Mitten 
Fur-lined,  with  one  fin&er  free 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  yoorownhometen  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

You  enn’t  poambly  lono  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  make# 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  took  liko  a  candle;  bouts  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  m  put  out  liko  old  oil  lamp.  Teats  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  tU  leading  Lnivcraitioa  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kcroaeno  (coni  oil),  no  odor,  nmoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  million  pcoplo  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white. 


UK  it  lk  A.  Harness 
J— /  Oil  is  espeieally 
manufactured  for  oil¬ 
ing,  restoring  and 
preserving  leatherof  ail 
kinds.  It  makes  har¬ 
ness  last  longer  and 
look  better. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


fills  the  pores  of  tho 
leather,  prevents  crack¬ 
ing  or  the  breaking  of 
stitches.  It  puts  life 
into  the  leather. 

Sold  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


iks, cutlery  ateel/orocd  aharj>;  reversible  gangs; 
ist-proof,  oil -soaked  hardwood  bearings  are  a 
•w  of  Its  foaturea.  If  your  dealer  has  not  the 
icnutnjCU  1  AWAY,  wntodirvet. Send  for  free 
book  IhnSuil  audits  Tillage, ’’and  for  spe¬ 
cial  folder  i  1 1  ustratingoi  10  -horse  implements. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  A 

v  Maker  of  thn  original  CLARK  W 

^  dirk  harrows  and  plow x 

^^\39 18  Main  Street,  Hi**anum  Jr 
4W?NN*_  - Conn. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

mt  this  way.  A  Great  Time. — That  is  what  the 
barrels  to  children  said  they  had  and  I  was  along 
1,000  trees  in  with  them.  We  found  the  boys  in  the 
;  they  were  all  crowd,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  little 
barrels  1  We  brood  together,  but  it  was  much  like 
■  at.  $3.80  per  harnessing  four  fleas.  If  you  ever  fried 
$19,250  from  to  handle  four  eager  children  in  a  crowd 
re  we  are  get-  you  know  what  my  job  was.  We  in¬ 
vested  in  toy  balloons,  peanuts  and  pop- 
flio  child  of  it  corn,  threw  baseballs  at,  various  objects 

ildren  in  their  and  took  in  all  the  sights.  I  do  not 

y  come  to  70.  mean  to  say  that  the  I  lope  Farm  man 
That  is  well,  went  around  with  a  red  and  yellow  bal- 
lill  the  soil  is  loon  in  his  hands — the  balloon  was  more 
•lose  that  Spy  in  his  head — for  in  that  Crowd  was  to  be 
s.  Then  this  found  every  element  of  human  nature, 
yield  from  one  My  sturdy  and  plain  little  children 
•  100  or  1.000  looked  rather  enviously  at  the  beautiful 
r  will.  If  we  groat  car  which  crowded  its  insolent,  nose 
ered  dollars  at  right  past  us  all  up  t>»  the  best  point  of 
gnnizo  a  com-  view.  The  big  red -faced  brutal-looking 
circular.  We  man  was  evidently  much  richer  than  I 
atements  that  shall  ever  be,  even  if  that  figuring  on 
els.  There  are  Spy  apples  came  true.  Mother  never 
we  have  100  could  make  any  such  showing  as  that 
>  hearing  trees  beautifully  dressed  and  jewel-decked 
.  At  $0.50  per  woman,  and  my  little  girls  in  their  sim- 
ml  income  of  pie  white  dresses  seemed  very  plain  be- 
s  capitalize  at  side  the  human  dolls  in  that  car.  I 
:200,000  worth  think  iuy  children  envied  them,  hut  as  I 
about  the  way  ran  out  of  the  track  of  that  car  I  saw 
gure,  and  they  the  sad  weary  look  on  the  woman’s  face, 
than  we  have.  I  thought  of  the  sad  English  queen  years 
en  and  women  ago  who  spoke  so  much  of  human  nature: 
Children  are  to 

1  nut  on  their  “  TI»  lo  ba  lowl-v  bonl 

*  . ’  '  .  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content 

fruit  business  rjq,an  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief 

Involving  much  And  weal*  a  golden  sorrow." 

,  .  As  for  those  human  dolls  I  had  to  think 

r  annual  conn-  „  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  . 

k-thc  grounds  (lf  ,h(‘  d<*s  1  on<‘c.  *a'v  at.a  fmin1try  ]'^ 
*om  our  farm.  teL  0ue  rat  turner  had  pist  taken  the 

begged  me  to  Prize  at  a  bl&  s,luVV-  IIe  lia,‘  0,1  a  w<m* 
;u,i7«”d  < ,i i r  ex-  «ollar  an<1  was  ribboned  out  in 

ahead  on  their  gr"at  sba',e-  Tho  airs  he  gave 

le  girls  in  the  worc  CMOllSb  to  blow  •V<JU  down- 
ed  be  fore  how  Au"tlu'r  HM,:l11  terrier  was  kept  at  the 

[•so  amounts  to  botal  to  kil1  rats'  ITc  wa*  rather  rusty 
fe  ns  ago  “tho  aud  worn*  aild  bad  no  collar  or  ribbon, 

•seated  power!  bnt  w,"ni  tho  Ppisse  wiimer  V’M  lli’"  tin 
1  even  the  foot  dog  hmgimge  to  get  out  ot  the  way  the 
him  as  a  see-  working  dug  sailed  iu  and  chewed  up  the 
p  her  head  and  I’Wzo  winner  and  his  badge  and  blanket, 
slie  found  few  We  had  a  great  time  and  saw  it  all. 
ing  pole,  while  There  was  the  dog  that  turned  a  somer- 
etebed  a  great  sail  It,  the  trick  mule  that  kicked  the  col- 
;  horses  on  tlie  ored  man,  the  elephants,  the  great,  w rest- 
center  of  the  ler  who  met  “all  comers”  and  all  the  rest, 
f  them  whirled  We  stayed  until  the  sun  went  down,  and 
for  the  lead  then  drove  home  through  the  shadows — 
lie  stood.  She  two  happy  little  girls  holding  their  bal- 
ind  shook  her  loons  on  the  string,  and  a  silent  old  fel¬ 
low  glad  to  realize  that  there  were  hal¬ 
low  a  respect#-  loon-like  thoughts  to  lift  the  undcr- 
lior  were  only  standing  up  to  the  faith  of  childhood, 
you  a  pace  or  The  “educational  features  of  the  fair?” 
business  lady  T’pon  my  word,  we  forgot  to  look  for 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  asmany  gallons  as  you 
want  of  the  best  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  yu 
low  prices.  Wo- can  save  you  money  l>y  Mapping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

All  paint  shipped  F.  0.  B.  Jersey  City 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  371  WAYHE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


BROWN 

FENCE 

llttor  Styles 


Wonderful  Money  Savin* 


#  uuuciiui  ... .  _  —  ...  R 

*  Fence  Book  Over  ISO  Styles.'  I3«PnrRod  Upl) 
Gates-8tc.il  Pi «ts- iliirlj \Vire  ~  ~  „ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOU lil  t  OAI.VAXTZED  WIHfiS.  lfe 
■V  p«r  ro<j  op.  Qo4  fr.#  Book  Mpl  Situ. pl*>  to  tct. 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  58  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


opening  worth  comhderalion.  There  is  a 
groat  demand  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
there's  large  sure  profits  to  tho  man  with  a 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

k  Portable— Steam  or  Gasoline 

0k  Best  by  trr-t.  I.ow  in  price,  high 
0t\  in  prui  tical  worth.  You  can  mate 
Y\\  it  pay  for  itself  and  wru  dividends 
\Y\  all  the  time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 
YVV  j—  on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

jSwvWI  Our  HO. cotlUniroo  do¬ 

ji \I  Acrtbra  21  olL'.T.nt  Star  Out- 
E,  W  /?>  tit..  WrlCo  u»  #n,l  wo'll  mall 

Rj  tavi- id  you  thi.  hook  Which  will  point 
w»r  *•  money  making. 


Star  Drilling  Machine  C«. 

644  Washington  St., 
Akron,  0. 


Gasolene 


V  1  Va  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Sturt  easily,  run  smoothly  imd  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  a  changing  de¬ 
vice  altera  speed  while  S  running. 
Write  for 

free  cal-  ■ 

alog  und 
low 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren.  Pa.,  1).  S.  A. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Did  you  do  it  this  year?  Do  you  believe  it  can  be  done? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  4  tons  of  well  cured  hay  per  acre : 

What  type  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  for  a  maximum  crop? 

When  would  you  seed  and  how  much  seed  would  you  use  per  acre? 

Would  you  sow  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  or  only  one  grass? 

When  would  you  cut  your  hay  to  secure  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  highest  feeding  value? 
Would  you  seed  with  a  nurse  crop  ?  If  so,  what  nurse  crop  and  what  quantity  of  seed  would  you  use? 
Would  you  plan  for  a  permanent  mowing  or  seed  your  grass  land  in  your  regular  rotation? 

Our  new  book  entitled  “THE  NEGLECTED  HAY  CROP”  answers  all 
of  these  practical  questions  and  contains  64  pages  of  helpful  information 
in  regard  to  the  hay  crop.  This  book  is  prepared  for  practiced  farmers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  profits  as  well  as  the  yield  of  their  hay  land.  The 
allied  armies  need  all  of  Canada’s  hay.  The  American  farmer  thus  has 
practically  a  monopoly  of  American  markets.  Can  you  supply  the  hay  ? 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  which  you  expect  to  cut  in  1917 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Hay  Book  without  charge. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Manufacturers 


The  Neglected  Hay  Crop 


Che  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Destroying  Trees  by  Poison 

The  following  n\ethoil  of  killing  trees  is 
given  by  the  Queensland,  Australia,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Journal.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  killing  trees 
that  persist  in  sprouting  from  the  roots: 

A  solution  of  arsenic  and  soda  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  The  solution  must  he  applied 
when  the  tree  is  dormant,  and  should  be 
poured  into  a  frill  ring  cut  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  down  to  the  wood.  For  trees 
four  feet  in  diameter  about  a  quart  of 
solution  is  required.  The  formula  to  use 
is  arsenic  1  lb.,  washing  soda  .1  lbs., 
water  4  gallons,  whitening  (to  indicate 
which  trees  have  been  treated),  1  lb. 
Mix  the  arsenic  to  a  paste,  and  pour  it 
slowly  into  the  soda  solution,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Avoid  Inhaling  the  fumes, 
which  are  poisonous.  Boil,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  solution.  A. 
similar  poison,  without  the  whitening,  is 
used  as  a  weed-killer. 

Onion  Maggots 

Last  year  when  I  planted  onions  I  put 
on  carbolic  acid  emulsion,  to  keep  the 
flies  from  laying  eggs,  from  which  the 
maggot  comes,  and  I  had  only  a  few 
worms,  but  in  the  Autumn  when  I  pulled 
them  out  I  found  them  very  much  in¬ 
fested  with  worms.  Can  it  be  that  the 
fly  lays  eggs  in  the  Spring  and  then  in 
the  ‘Summer  again?  E.  T. 

Menominee,  Mich. 

The  onion  maggot  usually  has  three 
distinct  broods  per  year.  The  adult  flies 
appear  early  in  the.  Spring  just  as  the 
onions  are  getting  started.  These  adult 
flies  can  be  seen  sitting  around  the  onion 
field,  mating  for  about  10  days  before 
they  begin  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  or 
near  the  onions.  This  early  Spring 
brood  does  the  most  damage,  because  then 
the  onions  are  easily  destroyed,  and  the 
tiny  maggots  pass  on  to  the  next  seed¬ 
ling,  so  that  sometimes  the  entire  row  is 
cleared  up  for  a  foot  or  two.  Each  little 
white  maggot  feeds  upon  the  roots  or  in¬ 
side  of  the  onions  and  stems  for  almost 
three  weeks,  after  which  it  crawls  down 
an  inch  or  two  farther.  There  it  remains 
for  a  few  days  changing  into  an  adult 
fly.  These  return  to  the  tops  for  a  few 
days  in  the  first  part  of  June  to  mate 
and  deposit  eggs  for  the  second  brood. 
The  third  brood  appears  in  midsummer 
and  probably  the  one  to  which  E.  T.  re¬ 
fers. 

The  carbolic  acid  emulsion  is  quite  ef¬ 
fective  in  driving  away  the  adult  flies  be¬ 
cause  it  lias  an  offensive  odor.  How¬ 
ever,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  destructive  remedy  for  this  pest  has 
been  introduced  by  a  Wisconsin  entomol¬ 
ogist.  It  consists  of  a  soluble  poison 
mixed  up  with  molasses  and  quickly 
spread  round  the  onion  field  while  the 
adult  flies  are  mating.  They  smell  this 
sweetened  poison,  go  to  it  and  feed  upon 
it:  thus  they  are  killed  before  they  lay 
their  eggs.  This  method  was  tried  out  in 
four  different  counties  in  New  Jersey 
this  year,  through  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
results  were  so  gratifying  that  a  State¬ 
wide  campaign  will  be  started  early  next 
season  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
treatment  to  the  onion  growers  who  usu¬ 
ally  have  serious  infestations  of  maggots. 

B.  W.  DE  B.VUX. 

Propagating  Raspberries  and  Grapes 

1.  Will  you  give  me  information  as  to 
the  re-setting  of  i-ed  raspberries  from  old 
bushes?  2.  Can  new  vines  be  started 
from  old  grapevines,  and  how?  When 
does  it  suit  the  vines  to  re-set,  in  Fall  or 
Spring?  c.  s.  v. 

Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  red  raspberry  propagates  nat¬ 
urally  by  throwing  up  suckers  from  the 
horizontal  roots.  These  are  the  plants 
that  are  used  for  starting  a  new  planta¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  Fall 
in  mild  sections  of  the  country.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  Winters  are  long  and 
hard  it  is  best  not  to  plant  until  Spring. 

2.  Grapes  may  bo  propagated  from  old 
vines  by  layering  and  from  cuttings.  If 
the  layering  method  is  employed  wood  of 
the  previous  year’s  growth  should  be  used. 
This  is  accomplished  by  covering  the 
cane  with  soil  a  foot  or  so  of  its  length, 
which  should  include  one  or  two  joints 
or  buds,  leaving  a  couple  of  buds  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  tip  end  for  growth  of  vine. 
When  so  treated  they  usually  make  good 


roots  by  Fall,  and  may  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plant  early  the  following 
Spring,  and  planted  in  permanent  loca¬ 
tion.  Wht  cuttings  are  employed,  the 
wood  of  i  previous  year’s  growth  is 
used.  Thes*  are  most  commonly  cut 
with  two  jc  r.ts,  cutting  close  to  the  bud 
on  the  lower  joiut,  and  leaving  about  four 
inches  of  wood  above  the  top  bud.  to  han¬ 
dle  them  b.y.  The  cuttings  may  he  made 
during  mild  weather  any  time  in  Winter, 
and  may  be  tied  in  bundles  of  25  or  50  or 
packed  loos*:  y  in  damp  sawdust  or  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  Spring,  when  they 
arc  to  be  planted  out  in  good  soil  that 
has  previously  been  deeply  spaded  or 
plowed  and  made  smooth  and  fine  by 
raking  or  other  means.  If  the  soil  is 
loose  and  tree  from  stone  and  the  buds 
have  not  swollen  too  much,  the  cuttings 
can  simply  ue  pushed  into  it  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees,  placing  them  just 
deep  enoug  to  cover  the  top  bud  with 
soil.  If  the  -oil  is  close  and  compact,  or 


contains  many  small  stones,  a  spade 
should  be  used  to  make  an  opening  at  the 
proper  angle,  the  cuttings  placed  therein 
and  the  soil  settled  to  them  by  treading 
it  moderately  with  the  feet.  The  cuttings 
should  be  planted  about  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  the  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  to  admit  of  cultivating  freely  and 
easily,  which  is  important,  and  should 
in  no  wise  be  neglected.  The  plants  are 
at  the  best,  stage  of  growth  for  planting 
to  vineyard  at.  two  years  of  age.  K. 

Destroying  White  Fly 

This  troublesome  greenhouse  pest 
sometimes  becomes  a  nuisance  among 
house  plants,  and  we  are  frequently  asked 
for  means  of  contx-olling  it.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Florists'  Exchange,  l'rof.  J. 
G.  Sanders  of  Pennsylvania  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice : 

“The  white  fly  is  somewhat  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  scale  insects,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  sucking  insect  deriving  its  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  juices  of  the  plants  in¬ 
fested.  For  this  reason  arsenical  poisons. 


which  are  designed  for  chewing  insects 
aloue,  are  valueless  for  the  control  of 
sucking  insects.  For  the  control  of  scale 
insects,  white  flies  and  aphis  ‘contact 
sprays’  are  required.  Principal  among 
these  contact  sprays  for  the.  softer  aphids 
and  white  fly  are  recommended  the  nico¬ 
tine  preparations,  and  including  such 
are  a  number  of  commercial  forms  as 
‘Black  Leaf  40,’  diluted  one  part  to  eight 
or  ten  hundreds  parts  of  water,  and  ‘Niko- 
teen.’  diluted  according  to  the  directions. 

“Tobacco  decoctions  may  be  made  at 
home  by  steeping  (not  boiling)  one  pound 
of  tobacco  stems  in  three  gallons  of  water 
in  a  covered  vessel  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Strain  offtbe  liquid  and  dilute  somewhat, 
according  to  the  plants  to  he  sprayed,  and 
apply  thoroughly  with  good  nozzles.” 

Destroying  Chickweed 

Regarding  method  of  destroying  chick- 
weed  in  a  lawn,  1  have  no  trouble  in  rid¬ 
ding  lawns  of  it  by  simply  running  lawn 
mower  over  lawn  every  week,  and  thus 
keep  it  from  seeding.  The  worst  pest 
in  lawn  I  have  run  foul  of  is  wild  '-age, 
hotanically  known  as  Salvia  Ivrata. 

Tennessee.  s. 


On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 


Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 
World’s  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Car  which  ran 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours 
and  31  minutes,  started  back  from  New  York  on  its 
arrival  there  and  again  made  the  transcontinental 
trip  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it. 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the  one-way 
trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was  2}  £  days  longer 
than  the  time  required  by  the  Super-Six. 

No  other  automobile  ever  made  the  round-trip 
against  time.  Yet  in  both  the  going  and  return 
trips  the  Hudson  Super-Six  lowered  the  best  pre¬ 
vious  one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  days  the  Super-Six  cov¬ 
ered  6,952  miles. 

Counting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down  to  the 
Speed  restrictions  of  350  cities,  towns  and  villages 
each  way,  the  average  time  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  and  back  to  San  Francisco  was 
almost  700  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between  Elko; 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy  mountain 
rains  were  encountered.  In  the  going  trip  that 
distance  was  covered  in  20  J  hours.  On  account 
of  the  rain  and  mud,  35  hours  were  required  on 
the  return.  Under  similar  road  conditions  as 
were  met  in  the  going  trip  the  return  would  have 
been  under  5  days. 


Six  has  more  endurance  than  we  have  ever 
claimed  for  it. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that  round 
trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  light  weight  7-passenger  phaeton? 
Previous  records  were  made  with  roadsters  and 
stripped  cars,  but  the  Hudson  at  all  times  car¬ 
ried  three,  and  sometimes  four,  passengers,  and 
with  its  baggage  weighed  in  excess  of  5,000. 
pounds. 


Remember  that  the  Super-Six  is  a  Hudson 
invention  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cylinder 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But 
in  the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.  That  adds  80%  to  efficiency. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa¬ 
tions.  Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince 
you  that  it  cannot  be  superseded. 


Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth- 
While  Record 

There  are  no  important  world’s  records  which 
refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
hasn’t  won.  The  best  former  records  are  too 
easy  for  the  Super-Six.  The  events  are  too 
easily  won.  For  instance,  in  the  24-hour  record, 
1819  miles,  it  exceeded  the  best  former  record 
by  52%. 

And  the  Super-Six  made  the  best  time  in  the 
world’s  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike’s  Peak.  The 
best  time  for  100  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  in  one  hour  and  the  fastest  time  for  a 
6tock  chassis  at  the  rate  of  102  j  o  miles  an  hour. 


For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  delivery  now. 
Last  summer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and  thou¬ 
sands  must  Wait  next  spring. 

Then  by  buying  nowyou  can  save  $175.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super- 
Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and  the 
same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get  now  will 
be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after  Decern 
ber  1,  except  for  some  minor  details. 


Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson  Super- 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475  Touring  Sedan  .  •  .  •  . 

1475  Limousine  ....... 

1775  ( Prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit ) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2000 

2750 


$2750 

2850 

2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wr  Relieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon- 
nil. Ir  poison.  Wo  HH6  every  possible  in-ecaiiUon  and  admit  the  ad\  ertising  of 
rehahje  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  gaud  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advcrUpemcuts  in  our  columns.  and  any 
fucJi  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  oltoii  called  upon 
to  ad  lust  ditfcivncoi  or  ruikdttkes  between  our  sub-crib'  end  honest, 
rc.spotisjblc  nouscK.  whet  her  Hdvcrtl.'tcrK  or  tipt.  We  willingly  e  *•  our  good 
officer,  to  this  end,  but  such  cv**os  should  not  be  confused  \>  ith  dishonest 
t ran k[ic 1 1  « >xnt.  We  protect.  KtihKc’ribors  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
rcsftoiiaible  for  th«  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  tin*  courts, 
>f»tice  of  the  complaint  inu*f  1m  sen*  to  u*.  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tin-  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  shoujd  mention  Tut:  It  UR  A  L  NEW- 
YORKER  when  writing  the  advertiser, 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  II. 

OME  papers  have  fair-weather  friends  who  stand 
liy  when  things  come  their  way,  but  seldom  take 
any  risk  in  proclaiming  their  friendship.  We  seem 
to  have  a  good  share  of  the  other  kind  too — the 
stand-up-and-figlif  friends. 

At  a  meeting  I  was  addressing  up  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  some  one  in  the  audience  asked  me  a  question,  the 
import  of  which  1  didn’t,  catch.  1  hesitated  a  second, 
intending  to  request  him  to  repeat  it.  Before  I  could 
do  so,  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  inquired 
df  my  inquisitive  friend,  “Do  you  read  The  Rural 
New-\ okker ?”  "No,”  lie  answered,  "1  never  heard  of 

it.”  “Well,  then,  my  friend,  you  bad  better  go  back 
home,  it  will  take  you  too  long  to  catch  up  with  the 
things  concerning  the  farmer,  if  you  don’t  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.”  .toiix  e.  kraft. 

Kingston,  N.  Y, 

We  will  just  leave  it  with  the  big  army  of  read¬ 
ers  to  say  whether  this  advice  was  sound  or  not. 

* 

WORMY  chestnuts  may  be  condemned  under 
the  food  and  drug  laws,  and  several  shipments 
have  been  held  up  and  condemned.  The  worms  de¬ 
velop  rapidly  in  stored  nuts,  and  the  safest  plan  is 
to  fumigate  them  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  we 
have  often  described  for  beans.  The  chestnuts  are 
put  into  a  tight  box  or  barrel.  To  one  bushel  of 
nuts  one  ounce  of  the  bisulphide  is  poured  into  a 
saucer  and  put  on  top  of  the  nuts — all  well  covered. 
The  liquid  evaporates  and  forms  a  heavy  gas,  which 
works  down  through  the  nuts.  We  wish  that  moldy 
“mental  chestnuts”  could  be  destroyed  in  the  same 
way. 

* 

IS  the  mail  who  milks  the  cow  competent  to  pre¬ 
pare  that  milk  for  human  consumption V  You  may 
call  that  a  foolish  question,  yet  it  stands  at  the 
foundation  of  future  dairy  progress.  The  greatest 
profit  in  the  milk  business  is  made  by  those  who 
assemble,  grade  and  process  the  milk  so  if  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  legal  and  “sanitary.”  The  distributors 
have  been  doing  this  work  because  they  have  se¬ 
cured  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  fixtures  and  rep- 
utalion  for  doing  it:  right.  Thus  they  have  been  able 
to  divide  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  milk  roughly 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts — one-third  each  for 
producing,  preparing  and  distributing.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  prepare  this 
milk  as  well  as  (he  distributor  and  fake  flic  pay 
for  doing  it.  Why  should  a  farmer  drop  control  of 
the  milk  when  it  leaves  bis  barn,  and  let  others  take 
out  of  it  money  which  by  right  belongs  to  him? 

We  have  never  heard  but  one  reason — Which  is 
not  based  on  reason  at  all.  The  large  cities  are 
afflicted  with  a  number  of  human  pests  who  have 
capitalized  tile  word  “sanitary”  for  their  own  selfish 
use.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  honest  scientists  who 
try  in  a  sensible  way  to  protect  the  public,  hut  to 
the  yellow  human  screams  and  false  alarms  who 
frighten  the  public  with  terrible  stories  of  “un¬ 
sanitary”  food.  Probably  the  worst  type  of  those 
false  alarms  is  Alfred  W.  McCann,  a  so-called  food 
expert.  During  the  recent  battle  over  milk  prices 
McCann  tried  to  convince  New  York  people  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  pure  milk  was  to  let  the 
big  distributors  keep  up  their  present  monopoly. 
He  said  the  farmers  might  send  dirty  and  poisonous 
milk,  and  he  had  Commissioner  Dillon  pictured  as 
a  modern  Ilerod  murdering  thousands  of  dear  ba¬ 
bies.  Of  course  a  fellow  like  McCann  would  go  to 
a  farmer’s  table  and  make  a  full  meal.  He  would 
eat  homemade  sausage,  cottage  cheese,  butter  or 
fruit  until  you  had  to  carry  him  away  from  the 
table.  Then  he  would  go  back  to  the  city  and  rage 
at  the  “unsanitary”  practices  of  farmers! 

The  fact  is  that  much  of  this  so-called  “sanitary” 
talk  is  what  the  boys  call  “bunk,”  and  is  used  to 
exploit  some  monopoly  or  some  patent  process  for 


preparing  food.  When  farmers  begin  to  control  the 
methods  of  standardizing  and  legalizing  the  milk 
they  produce  they  will  find  this  fierce  army  of  “san¬ 
itary  experts”  arrayed  against  them.  We  shall  he 
obliged  to  fight  their  outrageous  falsehoods  as  we 
have  fought  the  distributors.  The  farmers  are  fully 
capable  of  supplying  the  retailers  with  clean,  “san¬ 
itary"  milk  which  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  scien¬ 
tist.  They  will  have  to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later  in 
order  to  control  their  business  and  get  their  fair 
share  out  of  it. 

* 

THE  question  of  an  effective  Foods  and  Markets 
Department  for  New  York  is  not  a  national 
issue,  yet  something  of  the  same  nature  is  likely 
to  come  before  Congress.  Through  some  mix-up  of 
names  the  letter  asking  candidates  for  an  opinion 
was  sent  to  Hon.  L.  W.  Mott  of  Oswego,  and  he  re¬ 
plies  : 

T  hove  been  nominated  for  Con  fess  and  not  for  the 
New  York  Legislature,  hut  at  the  same  time  1  am 
glad  to  indorse  tin*  work  which  the  Ibimui  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  been  doing  in  the  State.  Of  course, 
no  public  service  department  can  be  operated  without 
criticism,  and  generally  speaking,  it  would  not  receive 
criticism  if  the  officials  at  its  head  were  not.  active  and 
up  and  doing. 

I  hope  to  see  that  the  Department  is  continued  and 
its  scope  broadened.  That,  can  be  done  only  by  gener¬ 
ous  support  and  appropriations.  I  trust  that  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  the  State  Legislature  will  recognize  the 
worth  of  the  Department,  based  on  its  past  record. 

LUTHER  W.  MOTT. 

Thus  far  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
dodgers  every  candidate  from  a  rural  couuty  lias 
pledged  himself  to  give  the  department  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  What  Mr.  Mott  says  about  criticism  is  right. 
The  interests  which  now  control  public  affairs  want 
a  farm  official  who  will  simply  sit  in  a  soft  chair 
as  a  harmless  ornament.  Whenever  such  a  man  is 
.“.bused  it  is  nine  chances  in  10  that  he  putting  up  a 
fight,  and  has  hit  some  full-blooded  handler  right, 
on  the  nose. 

* 

Sullivan  County.  N.  Y..  and  the  Sullivan  County 
portion  of  25th  Senatorial  District  is  being  organized 
this  week,  through  the  Legislative  Cormuitfoes  of  the 
Granges,  for  the  benefit  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Orange 
County  has  been ’invited  to  cooperate  in  the  work  com¬ 
mon  to  the  25th  District.  A  meeting  will  be  called  at 
Liberty  at  which  all  the  legislative  committeemen  in  the 
county  will  be  in  attendance.  Requests  for  pledges  from 
the  different  party  nominees  have  already  been  sent, 
out  and  our  candidates  will  be  selected  at  the  Liberty 
meeting,  where  also  a  campaign  program  will  he  draft¬ 
ed  and  adopted.  henry  musch,  jr. 

E  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  New  York 
Stale  that,  a  straight  farm  issue  has  been 
put  definitely  into  politics.  This  method  is  quite 
common  in  some  Western  States  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  here. 
We  predict  that  before  another  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  the  greatest  public  question  in  New  York  will 
be  the  fairer  distribution  of  food  products  and  the 
dollar  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  present  election 
has  been  the  dullest  since  the  war  and  we  think  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  smash  up  party 
lines  and  party  prejudices.  The  farmers  are  to  give 
the  country  new  issues. 

* 

MR.  HARVEY  LOSES]  starts  something  on 
page  1304  when  he  asks  about  potash.  For 
two  years  now  we  have  all  been  cut  down  in  our 
1  otash  supplies,  and  we  should  be  able  to  tell 
whether  crops  have  suffered  in  consequence.  The 
scientific  experiments  appear  to  show  that  on  most 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  lands  potash  is  needed.  Much 
of  this  land  is  naturally  deficient  in  potash,  and  the 
crops  taken  from  it  have  carried  large  quantities  of 
that  element.  Most  of  us  have  taken  the  word  of 
the  scientific  men  for  it  and  paid  our  money  freely 
for  potash.  Has  this  been  wise?  The  past  two 
years  have  given  us  a  chance  to  ask  the  soil.  What 
does  it  say  to  your  crops?  Let  us  have  the  facts 
without  any  prejudice  or  biased  judgment.  After 
cutting  down  the  potash  for  two  years. — what  do 
,\  on  know? 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  letters  like  the  following  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  Northern  investors  and  money¬ 
lenders  from  the  South. 

I  am  still  offering  Texas  farm  mortgages  for  sale, 
paying  ~J/>%  brokerage  therefor.  More  loan  compan¬ 
ies  are  operating  in  Texas  than  ever  before  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  confirming  my  belief  that  there  is  no  better  field 
for  such  class  of  investments. 

fn  Texas  the  legal  rate  is  6%,  but  by  contract 
10%.  Of  course  the  majority  of  these  loans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  contract  at  the  higher  rate,  as  other¬ 
wise  this  big  commission  could  not  ho  paid.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  mortgage  sharks  are  working  overtime  in 
order  to  nail  up  borrowers  before  the  new  rural 
credits  law  can  begin  operations.  Most  of  the  farm 
loan  companies  will  try  to  leave  out  the  clause 
which  permits  a  borrower  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
principle  on  any  date  of  interest.  If  this  clause  is 
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left  in  the  borrower  can  obtain  money  under  the 
new  law,  pay  off  the  old  obligation  and  save  half  or 
more  of  the  interest  charge.  Unless  there  is  such  a 
clause  the  debt  must  run  on  through  its  term  at  the 
high  rate.  We  warn  our  readers  not  to  have  this 
clause  cut  out  of  their  contracts  because  if  they  do 
they  will  not  he  able  to  change  the  loan  later  when 
there  is  a  chanee  to  obtain  lower  interest.  No  one 
will  state  when  the  rural  credit  banks  will  he  ready 
to  loan  money;  probably  not  for  six  months  at  least. 

* 

E  have  found  unusual  interest  among  our 
readers  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Comptroller  of  New  York  regarding  the  Foods  and 
Markets  Department.  Mr.  Eugene  M.  'Travis  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  and  in  reply  to  a  request, 
lor  a  statement  of  his  position  lie  writes: 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
n<  its  support  of  measures  that  tend  to  improve  the 
quality,  packing  and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years  advocated  the 
licensing  of  commission  merchants.  As  a  distributor 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  buying  every  package  from  the 
farmer,  auctioneer  or  commission  merchant,  the  pro¬ 
position  to  me  seemed  unwise:  but  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  to  draft  a  bill  which  became  the  law.  1  was  active 
in  the  framing  of  the  law,  and  seemingly  the  law  works 
well  to  all  concerned. 

I  am  in  favor  of  any  sufficient  appropriation  and 
moral  support  that  will  bring  together  the  producer, 
seller  and  consumer  and  give  all  three  a  square  deal, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  much  to  bring  this,  to  pass. 

„T  „  ^  ,  .  ETTtiENE  M.  TRAVIS. 

»\e  call  that  very  pleasant  but  not  very  definite. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Masters,  the  opposition  candidate, 
w  rites : 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  movement  for  which  that 
Department  was  created.  There  is  a  very  general  real¬ 
ization  among  all  classes  of  our  population  that  the 
high  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  can  be  reduced  only 
through  n  more  direct  contact  between  producer  and 
consumer. 

Because  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was 
created  to  bring  about  this  direct  contact,  and  because 
it  represents  an  effort  for  an  object  in  which  we  all 
have  a  deep  interest,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  if 
elected  Comptroller,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
increase  its  scope  and  promote  its  cffVctiveness.  This, 
of  course  can  lit*  accomplished  only  through  liberal  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  through  an  intelligent  cooperation 
of  all  forces  of  tin*  State  Government, 

J.  W.  MASTERS. 

* 

E  seldom  take  time  to  tell  about  what  has 
been  done  unless  it  has  some  direct  bearing 
on  the  future.  The  milk  war  has  been  fought,  and 
now  comes  the  time  to  organize  our  experience  and 
have  it  ready  for  future  use.  So  let  us  remember 
the  thing  which  finally  ended  the  battle.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  based  their  hope  of  victory  upon  two 
things — both  of  them  destructive.  They  never  ex¬ 
pected  the  farmers  would  stick  together.  They 
really  believed  that  after  a  few  days  the  League 
would  crumble  and  that  farmers  would  run  to  get 
out  of  the  wreck.  It  upset  all  their  calculations 
when  they  found  the  League  standing  like  a  stone 
wall  day  after  day.  without  a  murmur  or  com¬ 
plaint,  Then  the  distributors  tried  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  game — that  of  dividing  the  leaders  and  thus 
splitting  up  the  program.  A  plan  of  battle  once 
split  up  means  worse  ruin  than  a  broken  army,  for 
it  destroys  faitli  in  leadership.  The  distributors 
came  near  doing  it — nearer  than  most  League  mem¬ 
bers  will  ever  know.  Only  one  tiling  saved  the  sit¬ 
uation  at  that  crisis.  The  executive  -committee 
came  together  and  promptly  demanded  the  presi¬ 
dent's  resignation.  If  they  had  hesitated  or  tem¬ 
porised  right  then  the  long  fight  would  have  been 
hist.  They  hit  out  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  and  the 
distributors  then  saw  that  their  game  was  up. 
When  strong  men  act  promptly  in  that  way  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  beat  them.  In  that  incident  lies' 
tin*  great  dramatic  lesson  of  the  milk  war! 


Brevities 

Tt  is  a  good  thing  to  work  in  a  peck  measure  if  you 
i  an  make  it  the  finest  peck  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  many  experiments  this  last  season 
in  substituting  common  salt  for  potash  in  potatoes. 
Reports  thus  far  sent  ns  show  that  the  salt  did  not 
substitute. 

Tex  years  ago  we  saw  a  boy  riding  on  a  bicycle  while 
driving  the  cows  home  from  pasture.  Hist  grandfather 
called  him  lazy.  Last  mouth  we  saw  another  hoy  using 
a  car  to  drive  the  herd  home  and  he  was  called  “a 
smart  boy.” 

Arizona  reports  several  native  plants  which  contain 
rubber — enough  of  it  to  make  them  profitable.  Prof. 
Forbes  says  he  has  heard  that  the  stomachs  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  sheep  sometimes  contain  small  lumps  of  rubber — 
taken  out  >if  plants  which  they  chewed  at  pasture.  A 
sort  of  rubber  cud! 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  took  part  in  a  great  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  right  of  a  student  to  vote  in  the  town 
where  his  school  or  college  was  located.  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Supreme  Court  has  settled  the  question  for  that 
State:  “A  student’s  rigid  to  vote  in  the  place  of  his 
attendance  at  school  or  college  depends,  according  to 
the  verdict,  upon  his  relation  to  his  parental  home.  If 
he  has  become  Vina ncipaled’  from  his  parents’  home 
and  is  earning  his  own  living,  he  may  vote  in  his  col¬ 
lege  town.  If  he  is  still  dependent  or  partly  dependent 
on  home  support,  and  has  no  definite  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  college  town  his  permanent  home,  he  has  no 
right  to  vote  there.” 


Inside  History  of  the  Milk  Battle 

How  Close  They  Came  to  Defeat 

Wlion  the  milk  controversy  was  settled  some  one 
asked  us  what  Herbert  Myriek  would  now  say  about 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Wc  answered  promptly  that  Myriek 
will  claim  he  settled  the  whole  trouble. 

A  DREAM. — His  issue  of  October  14th  abundantly 
justifies  our  predictions.  From  it  one  would  judge  that 
the  milk  producers  of  the  State  had  a  nightmare.  They 
thought  they  were  in  a  fight  for  the  price  of  their 
milk.  The  Dairymen's  League  had  a  dream,  and  act¬ 
ually  thought  that  they  were  working  from  14  to  20 
hours  a  day,  going  without  lunches,  and  sometimes  had 
their  dinner  at  10  o'clock  at  night.  As  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  Commissioner 
Dillon,  neither  of  them  existed  The  City  of  New 
York  had  an  illusion,  and  the  State  and  City  officials, 
including  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  saw  a  mirage 
in  the  sky.  The  milk  dealers  were  wide  awake  and 
President  Brill  was  keeping  them  company.  Two 
gentlemen,  one  identified  with  agriculture — editing  a 
one-time  agricultural  paper,  the  other  a  university  as¬ 
sociate,  for  some  years  the  spokesman  of  milk  dealers 
in  hearings  at  Albany  and  elsewhere — got  together, 
waved  the  magic  wand,  all  that  were  under  the  spell 
woke  up  and  the  war  was  ended.  Dr.  Charles  William 
Burkett,  Mr.  Myriek's  man  Friday,  held  the  wand  and 
settled  the  strike. 

MISLEADING  WORDS.— We  had  no  intention  of 
referring  to  this  work  of  magic,  but  in  the  issue  of 
the  .American  Agriculturist  of  October  21  Myriek  and 
Burkett  undertake  to  justify  the  late  President  Brill  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  going  over  the  head  of  the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  League  and  surren¬ 
dering  every  principle  and  everything  else  that  the 
League  was  fighting  for.  They  say  that  the  agreement 
made  between  Mr.  Brill  and  the  12  small  dealers  on  Oc¬ 
tober  6  was  identical  with  the  contracts  finally 
signed  with  the  League  by  these  12  and  more  than 
100  other  small  dealers  during  the  first  week  of 
the  fight.  The  only  trouble  with  this  statement  is  that 
it  is  not  true.  lie  further  states  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  offered  to  compromise  by  putting  aside  the 
organization  if  the  dealers  would  meet  its  demand  for 
the  six  coming  months.  The  Committee  was  never  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  agreement  reached 
on  October  0  with  the  12  intermediate  dealers  was  made 
in  full  recognition  of  Collective  bargaining,  of  the 
League,  of  its  executive  committee,  and  of  its  agent, 
Mr.  Dillon  and  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  It  contained  the  proviso  offered  to  the  mayor 
that  the  contracts  should  be  straight  for  six  months 
at  League  prices,  with  the  only  proviso  that  for  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March,  if  it  could 
be  proven  that  the  price  for  these  months  was  more 
than  the  cost  of  production  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  farmer,  the  price  would  he.  voluntarily  adjusted. 
A  committee  of  two  appointed  by  the  dealers,  two  by 
the  producers,  and  one  chosen  by  these  four,  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  committee. 

UNACCEPTABLE  PROPOSALS. — In  place  of  this 
Mr.  Brill  and  his  associates  proposed  a  committee  of  11 
be  appointed,  only  three  of  which  would  safely  repre¬ 
sent  producers’  interests.  After  the  dealers  themselves 
and  their  attorney  had  conceded  the  fairness  <>f  Mr. 
Dillon’s  proposed  committee.  Mr.  Brill  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  not  members  of  the  League,  persisted  for  some 
time  on  the  plan  which  he  proposed.  Now  it  seems 
this  was  not  the  work  of  Brill,  but  was  a  Burkett 
proposition.  They  insisted  on  a  surplus  clause  by  the 
terms  of  which  the.  dealers  could  advance  the  price  to 
the  consumer  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  in  that  way 
maintain  their  profits  for  a  decreased  consumption 
caused  by  the  advance.  They  then  proposed  to  make 
the  surplus  thus  artificially  created  up  into  butter  and 
cheese,  charging  the  farmer  for  the  manufacture,  for 
the  storage,  for  the  insurance,  for  the  sale,  and  re¬ 
turning  him  what  was  left  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
surplus  milk.  There  was  no  need  to  go  into  a  fight  for 
such  a  contract.  The  dealers  would  jump  at  it  any  time. 

INJUSTICE  TO  THE  FARMER.— Representing 
the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Dillon  showed  that  this 
Would  he  crossing  the  farmer  three  times.  First  by 
reducing  the  price  of  milk  on  the  months  of  greatest 
production,  then  creating  a  one-sided  committee  to  re¬ 
duce  it  further  if  possible,  and  lastly  creating  a  Surplus 
and  throwing  the  burden  of  it  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  farmer.  This  would  give  the  dealer  the  benefit  of 
the  low  price  for  all  of  the  milk  sold  to  city  consumers. 
He  showed  further  that  the  surplus  was  abundantly 
cared  for  in  the  adjustment  of  the  prices  during  months 
of  large  production,  and  that  while  the  dealers  got  the 
benefit  of  this  low  price  in  milk  distribution,  they  were 
already  covered  in  any  loss  that  might  occur  in  a  sur¬ 
plus. 

THE  SURPLUS  CLAUSE— Again,  after  the  deal¬ 
ers  conceded  the  justice  of  this  argument.  Mr.  Brill  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  surplus  clause.  Since  the  dealers  were  sat¬ 
isfied  to  contract  without  it,  the  only  inference  could  he 
that  Mr.  Brill  and  his  associates  desired  the  provision 
as  an  overture  to  the  big  dealers.  Such  a  concession 
would  put  the  milk  producer  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  has  ever  been  in  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
Never  for  a  single  moment  would  Mr.  Dillon  and  the 
executive  committee  consider  the  proposition  as  even  a 
possibility.  They  would  flinch  prefer  to  have  lost  the 
fight  entirely  and  allow  the  dealers  to  make  their 
own  prices  again  and  take  care  uf  their  own  sur¬ 
plus.  Again,  when  the  verbal  agreement  was  concluded. 
Mr,  Brill  was  anxious  to  have  the  milk  released  before 
the  contract  was  put  in  writing,  but  the  committee  re¬ 
fused  to  send  out  a  single  telegram  until  the  whole 
matter  was  closed,  and  remained  up  until  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  finish  the  job. 

AN  UNCONSCIOUS  COMPLIMENT.— Again,  the 
American  A  i/ricultuHst  unknowingly  and  unconsciously 
pays  Commissioner  Dillon  the  highest  compliment  that 
is  in  its  power  to  express.  It  says  that  the  dealers  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  him.  and  the  Department,  and  t ho 
executive  committee  because  of  its  association  with  him. 
The  only  logical  inference  from  this  would  be  that  the 
dealers  felt  they  could  force  bettor  terms  from  other  rep¬ 
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resentatives  of  the  producers.  There  is  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  that  this  sentiment  emanated  more  from  Mr. 
Brill  and  his  associates  than  from  the  dculers.  hut  the 
fact,  remains  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  dealers  rec¬ 
ognized  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  Department:  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  sales  and  in  the  making  of  the  contracts. 
The  compliment  is.  however,  not  entirely  merited. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brill,  stood  for  everything  that  Mr.  Dillon 
stood  for.  and  backed  him  up  ns  their  spokesman  to  tint 
full  limit  of  their  power. 


MISLEADING  STATEMENTS.— Again  Myriek 
and  Burkett  insist  that  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Brill  with 
the  big  dealers  on  October  12,  was  the  same  as  the 
League  contracts  with  the  small  dealers  on  October  (5, 
and  the  big  dealers  on  October  14,  except- that  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  in  January, 
February  and  March  was  reduced  from  11  to  5.  This  is 
also  untrue.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  writing 
to  show  what,  the  Brill  agreement  was,  if  one  existed. 
On  the  morning  following  this  alleged  agreement  no 
two  of  the  parties  concerned  had  the  same  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  Tim  only  written  expression  of  it  was 
in  Borden's  advertisement  the  next  morning.  This 
version  was  for  only  a  three  months’  contract  with  a 
committee  of  seven  city  interests  and  two  farm  inter¬ 


ests  to  decide  wlmt  the  price  should  he  for  January, 
February  and  March.  There  was  no  contract  for  six 
mouths,  and  if  the  committee  was  not  appointed,  or 
tailed  to  act.  or  failed  to  report,  the  dealers  would  set 
their  own  price  as  of  old.  and  the  surplus  clause  was 
again  presented  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  On  the  strength  of  this  proposition  Mr.  Brill 
bragged  of  going  over  the  heads  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  the 
executive  committee,  and  ordering  the  delivery  of  milk 
to  the  big  dealers  by  wire.  Mr.  Brill's  associates  seem 
to  be  the  aforesaid  Burkett.  Mark  Du  Bois.  editor  of  a 
Sunday  paper  in  Uoughkeepsie,  Mr.  Paul  Brady  of 
the  AVtstinghouse  corporation,  Mr,  Breed,  sin  attorney 
for  corporations  with  a  boasted  acquaintance  with  the 
big  milk  dealers.  Mr.  Jennings,  the  aforesaid  spokes¬ 
man  of  milk  dealers,  and  Warren  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Milk  Producer,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  milk  dealers. 
We  do  not  assume  to  know  what  the  motives  or  in¬ 
fluences  were  that  induced  these  gentlemen  to  advocate 
such  an  agreement  for  farmers,  but  without  hesitation 
we  can  say  that  if  their  purpose  was  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  dealers,  they  could  perform  no 
greater  service. 


HURRIED  "WORK. — If  Mr.  Brill  and  hie  asso¬ 
ciates  felt  that  his  alleged  agreement  would  meet  the 
approval  of  producers  when  fully  known  and  under¬ 
stood,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  had 
the  stipulations  in  writing  just  as  the  committee  got 
their  agreement  later,  and  if  would  have  been  time 
enough  to  order  the  release  of  the  milk  when  the  terms 
were  mutually  understood  and  approved.  The  fact 
that  he  went  hastily  over  the  heads  <>f  the  committee 
in  ordering  the  release  of  the  milk  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  showed,  to  sa.v  life  least,  if  working  for  the  farm 
cr  an  imprudent  haste,  and  if  working  for  the  dealer  his 
willingness  to  take  a  desperate  chance.  The  prompt 
and  drastic  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  League  iu  removing  Mr.  Brill  saved  the  situation, 
and  six  hours  after  the  publication  of  his  removal  the 
conferences  were  arranged  with  the  big  dealers  and  a 
contract  was  made,  conceding  everything  that  the 
farmers  asked. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. —  Nearby  henneries  continue  in  light  supply 
and  of  irregular  quality.  The  finest  nearby  white  hen¬ 
nery  eggs  advanced  to  60c  on  Tuesday,  the  finest 
hennery  browns  sold  for  46c.  About  sixty  per  cent, 
of  our  receipts  show  effects  of  being  held  and  such  eggs 
will  not  bring  top  prices.  Nearby  brown  and  mixed 
gathered  Mir  to  lie. 

BUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  higher  than 
last  week  selling  at  M614c  top.  Fancy  Eastern  dairy  in 
tubs  M2c  to  35c;  mixed  packages  28c  to  31c. 

CHEE8E. — The  finest  large  colored  State  selling 
from  21 1  i  to  21  %e;  common  to  good  l!)e  to  21e.  We 
sold  one  lot  of  newly  made  State  clmese  qt  20%,c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Receipts  continue  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply,  with  fair  demand  for  heavy  fowls  and 
large  masters;  medium  and  small  chiekcus  are  selling 
slow.  Dressed  fowls  20  to  22%e;  roasting  chickens  22c 
to  23c;  fresh  broiling  turkeys  irregular,  selling  from 
32 e  to  35c ;  old*  hens  anil  toms  25c  to  2!)e.  L.  I. 
ducks  23c  to  24c;  dry  picked  or  scalded  roosters  15c  to 
15V.se. 


LIVE  POULTRY.— With  the  Hebrew  Feast  of  the 
Laws  commencing  at  sundown  on  Wednesday  the  de¬ 
mand  was  light  and  stocks  aeeuinimihited.  Nearby  ex¬ 
press  receipts  of  Leghorn  fowls  sold  slowly  at  from  15c 
to  16c;  some  as  low  as  14c  on  small  fowls;  chickens 
sold  generally  at  17c. 


LIVE  CALVES.— Prime  to  fancy  sold  ll%e  to  13c; 
com  mem  to  good  9%c  to  12  Vi  v ;  buttermilks  5c  to  6c. 

DRESSED  CALVES.— Country  dressed  calves  in 
liberal  supply,  market  lower;  fancy  17c;  common  to 
good  lie  to  16c;  buttermilks  lie  to  13c. 

APPLES.-  Demand  for  smooth  high  colored  fruit 
continues;  market  overstocked  with  ungraded  apples 
which  are  selling  at  low  and  irregular  prices.  Alex¬ 
ander  .$2  to  $2;  Fall  Pippin  82.50  to  83.50;  Greening 
.81.50  to  $3;  GravenStein  $2.50  to  .83,50;  1 1  nbhrtl'dston 
.81.75  to  $2.25;  Jonathan  83.50  to  $5;  King  $2  to 
$2.25:  McIntosh  $3.50  to  85;  Snow  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
Twenty  Ouiiee  $2  to  $3;  Wolf  River  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
Vo.  York  ItitpT  $2  to  $2.75;  N.  Y.  State  Baldwins  $2 
to  $3.50. 

PEARS. — Tn  moderate  supply  with  good  demand: 
Clairgeau  $3  to  $4  ;  Bose  $4  to  $5.50;  Anjou  $2.50  to 
$4;  Bartlett  81  to  $6:  cold  storage  Bartlett  $5  to 
$6.50;  Seckel  $3.50  to  $4.50;  Jersev  KiolTer  $1.50  to 
$2;  N.  Y.  Slate  Kieff.r  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Up-River  Kief- 
fers  selliug  $2.25  f.u.b.  loading  stations. 


POTATOES. — Market  lower  with  moderate  demand; 
prices  25c  lower  on  Lung  Islands.  Long  Island,  per 
1)1)1.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Maim1  Cobblers,  165-lb.  bag,  $3.75 
to  $3.v  5 ;  Green  Mountain  10c  less;  Jersey  Round 
$3.25  to  $3.65;  Jersey  Long  $3  to  $3.50. 

ONIONS. — In  liberal  supply  with  limited  demand. 
Orange  County  Reds.  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $2.65; 
Orange  County  Yellow  $2.25  to  $2.65;  Jersey  White, 
per  basket,  $1.25  to  $3;  Jersey  Yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

NUTS. — Moderate  receipts  and  good  demand  ;  South¬ 
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ern  chestnuts  $5  to  $.8  per  bushel;  State  and  Penn, 
chestnuts  $S  to  $9;  hickory  uuts  $3.50  to  $4  per  bu. ; 
black  walnuts  $1.50  bn. 


IIONEY. — Fancy  No.  1  comb  clover  14  to  15c:  low¬ 
er  grades  11c  to  13c;  clover  extracted  6%c  to  7i/>c; 
buckwheat  extracted  6%c  to  7c. 


toiler 

19,  1.916: 

12 

cases  . . . 

6 

cases  . . . 

17 

cases  . .  . . 

31 

cases  ..  .  . 

15 

cases  ..  .  . 

1 

case  .... 

5 

cases 

8 

cases  . . . . 

1  % 

eases  .... 

29 

cases  .... 

EGGS. 


1% 

5 

10  V> 
1 
1 
1 
1 


case 

eases 

cases 

ease 

ease 

case 

case 


$0.60 

.59 

.58 

.57 

.56 

.54 

.53 

.52 

.50 

.45 

.43 

.42 

.40 

.38 

.37 

.33 

.30 


400  lbs. 
423  lbs. 
1038  lbs. 

.857  lbs. 
2292  lbs. 
1491  lbs. 


6501  lbs. 

17  lbs. 
237  lbs. 
1780  lbs. 
1404  lbs. 
454  lbs. 
505  lbs. 
320  lbs. 


4717  lbs. 

169  lbs. 
58  lbs. 
24  lbs. 


251  lbs. 

95  lbs. 
23  lbs. 


118  lbs. 


fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 

fowl 


POULTRY. 


broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 

broilers 


ducks 

ducks 

ducks 


old  cocks 
old  cocks 


1  calf.  67  lbs.  .  , 

1  calf.  126  lbs. 

2  calves.  216  lbs. 

2  livers  for  .... 
1  calf.  124  lbs.  . 

1  liver  . 

1  calf,  100  lbs.  . 
1  calf.  92  lbs.  . . 
1  calf,  87  lbs.  .  . 

3  calves.  260  lbs. 
1  hog,  219  lbs.  . 

1  hog.  202  lbs.  . 

2  hogs.  386  lbs. 

1  calf,  66  lbs.  . 

1  calf,  87  lbs.  . 

1  calf.  97  lbs.  . 

1  calf,  86  lbs.  . 

1  hog,  12.8  llis,  . 

1  hog,  122  lbs.  . 

1  calf,  84  lbs.  . 

1  calf,  82  lbs.  .. 

1  head  . 

1  calf.  103  lbs.  . 
1  skin,  9  lbs.  .. 

1  calf,  92  lbs.  . 

1  liver  and  head 
1  calf,  70  lhs.  . 

1  calf,  85  lbs.  . 


DRESSED 


$0.21 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.16 


21 

20 

19 

18 

17 


.17 

.16 

.15 


.16 

.14 


$0.16 

.20 

.19 

1.20 

.19 

.65 

.19 

.1914 

.20 

.15 

.13 


•11% 

.10 


.15% 

.16 


-17% 

.18 

.13 

.121/2 

.17 

.16 

.20 

.15 

.39 


.191,4 

.60 

.16 

.17 


BUTTER. 

22  lbs . 

10  lbs . 


$0.32 

.30 


32  lbs. 

JIISCEI.A  YKOUS. 

1  coop  rabbits.  50  lbs . $0.18 

1  horse  hide  for  .  2.50 

255  lbs.  honey  . 13 

24  lhs.  honey  . 15 

1  box  chestnuts,  56  lhs . 07% 

1  box  chestnuts,  25  lhs . 15 

1  hag  chestnuts,  32  lbs . 15 

1  hag  chestnuts,  43  lhs . 13  1-3 

1  hag  chestnuts.  33  lhs . 12 % 

2  bags  chestnuts.  133  lhs  . 07% 

VEGETABLES. 

10  baskets  peppers  . $1.75 

4  baskets  peppers  .  1.31% 

14  baskets  peppers  . „ . 50 

14  baskets  peppers  . 40 


42  baskets. 

4  crates  tomatoes  . 40 

20  baskets  tomatoes  . 60 

10  baskets  tomatoes  . 40 

10  baskets  tomatoes  . 30 

15  baskets  tomatoes  for  .  2.00 


55  baskets. 

42  bu  itches  celery  . 35 

150  bunches  celery  . 30 

34  bundles  celery  . 25 

36  bunches  celery  . 17 


262  bunches. 

7  bids,  cauliflower  .  3.00 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  .  2.75 

7  bills,  cauliflower  .  2.50 

3  bbls.  cauliflower  .  2.25 


18  bbls. 

1  crate  cauliflower  .  2.25 

1  crate  cauliflower  .  1.75 

2  crates. 

1  bbl.  squash  .  1.25 

5  bbls.  squash  .  1.00 

14  bbls.  squash  . S5 


20  bbls. 


(Continued  on  page  1383.) 
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18  cents  a  dozen ;  larger  letters  in  at-  peck  ripe  toma 
tractive  oval  two-inch  medallions  are  23  fine;  add  one-li 
cents  each.  over  night.  I 

Readymade  tnuff  beds,  down  filled,  be-  onions,  three 
gin  at  50  cents  for  the  plain  white  muslin  heads  of  celer 
bed  without  satin  lining;  round  shape,  chopped;  two  < 
lined  with  black  or  brown  satin  finished  one  ounce  gro 
with  cord,  $1  ;  with  frills  at  ends,  or  flat  vinegar,  one  < 
pillow  shape  with  shirred  ends,  $1.50  to  sugar  to  taste, 
$2.25.  Small,  round  muffs  are  popular  jars, 
among  new  furs,  arid  a  shabby  large  muff 
of  a  previous  season  may  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  making  it  up  over  a  new 
bed  of  the  round  shape.  Another  thing 
that  adds  wonderfully  to  the  look  of  a 
muff  is  to  cover  its  cord  loop  with  a  flat 
double  shirring  of  satin,  an  inch  or  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  Polished  celluloid  rings 
like  large  bangles,  about  five  inches 
across,  arc  offered,  to  be  attached  to  the 
cord  loop  for  holding  a  muff. 

One  of  the  large  stores  now  offers  “enn- 
dlewick  spreads” — bedspreads  of  crinkled 
muslin  having  candlewick  decoration  set 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Song  for  Dying  Autumn 

I'pon  the  pools  the  ire  is  mirror  thin  ; 
The  leafless  branches  see  their  image 
there ; 

The  frosted  barberries  gleam  like  rubies  in 
The  crisp  autumnal  air. 

Only  the  mosses  and  the  lichens  sbiue 
With  some  faint  reminiscence  of  the 
J  une ; 

Only  the  wind  within  the  hilltop  pine 
Breathes  its  eternal  rune. 


From  Importer  Direct 

F  POUNDS  00 

!*■  Bean  or  Ground 

V  Delivered  Free  JL 

within  300  uitles  '10c,  extra  if  sent  C.  <>.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Order  from  nearest  point. 


Preparing  Horseradish 

I  would  like  to  know  a  good  recipe  for 
making  horseradish  for  homo  use.  I  have 
only  a  small  patch,  but  would  like  to 
know  just  what  to  put  in  it,  and  when 
is  the  right  time  to  dig  the  root,  as  I 
want  to  make  it  to  keep.  -  a.  if.  M. 

You  cannot  grate  horseradish  and  have 
it  keep  white  for  tiny  great  length  of  time. 
This  is  a  problem  that  has  worried  all  the 
manufacturers  of  pickles  and  relishes,  but 
all  whom  we  have  consulted  state  that 
pure  grated  horseradish  in  vinegar  in¬ 
variably  deteriorates  3u  color,  if  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  it  must  thus  he 
made  fresh,  at  frequent  intervals. 

Large  growers  dig  roots  in  the  Fall, 
storing  in  pits  or  root  cellars  like  any 
other  Winter  vegetable,  but  the  roots  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  may  he  left  out  all 
Winter  if  desired.  Sometimes,  iu  com¬ 
mercial  culture,  part  of  the  crop  is  left 
out  all  Winter,  and  harvested  in  early 
Spring.  In  the  case  of  a  home  supply, 
part  may  be  dug  for  convenience,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar  iu  boxes,  with 
earth  thrown  over  the  roots  to  prevent 
shrivelling,  as  it  would  he  awkward  to 
dig  after  the  ground  was  frozen.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  table  use,  the  roots  are 
washed,  peeled  or  scraped,  and  grated  (a 
tearful  job,  when  done  under  ordinary 
domestic  conditions).  The  grated  pulp 
is  put  into  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
which  are  filled  about  three-fourths  full, 
and  the  bottle  is  then  filled  up  with  good 
vinegar,  which  soaks  down  through  the 
pulp.  In  open  containers  both  pungency 
and  color  suffer.  If  you  have  roots  stored 
iu  the  cellar,  you  can  grate  and  prepare  a 
few  bottles  whenever  needed. 


Soon,  likp  a  silent  wraith,  will  come  a  day 
Unheralded  by  sun  or  singing  streams. 
When  the  forgetful  earth  will  drift  away 
Down  the  white  tide  of  dreams. 
-Clinton  S  col  lard  in  New  York  Sun. 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  PitUburgh,  Pa 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Raw  peanuts,  chopped  fine,  is  one  of 
the  best  foods  for  many  of  the  wild  birds, 
especially  chickadees  and  nuthatches. 
Many  of  the  small  birds  are  very  fond  of 
hominy,  and  we  scatter  this  for  them 
freely,  especially  in  snowy  weather.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  a  feeding  shelf 
at  one  end  of  a  porch,  ont  of  the  reach  of 
marauding  eats,  hut  where  the  birds  can 
be  under  observation.  One  of  our  friends 
in  Vermont  told  us,  a  few  years  ago.  of 
the  friendly  chickadees  that  visited  her, 
becoming  so  tame,  that  they  would  eat 
from  her  hand,  or  fearlessly  alight  upon 
her  shoulder.  Chickadees  are  among  the 
most  sociable  of  our  feathered  friends, 
and  their  cheery  Winter  song  adds  gaiety 
to  the  dullest  day.  They  are  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  any  hospitality  we  can  offer 
them. 


By  using  INGF.RSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability, 
llow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused .bv  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vnu,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
XX  NOW.  I  can  save  yon  money. 

O.W.  Inuersoll.  24$  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Itorsohlde,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  mini  of  nl£  in  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  Ian  ond  llnlah  them  rloM  j  maV- 
them  Into  cents  (for  mi  ll  ami  wiuik  ii), 
roUos.rucs  or  gloves  »  hen  ordered. 
Sour  fur  goods  will  coet  you  li'wiilun 
to  buy  tbeju,  ami  bo  worth  more.  Our 
llluttrotsd  mil.«l«a  gives  a  lot  of  In 
formal  ion  which  every  stops  mim<r 
shot'M  h:vri>.  In, it  we  never  emd  out  this 
vabmblu  book  oxn-pt  U|>on  request, 
Huns  liriw  to  to k a  r>it  and  care  for 

hid.  <;  IlnW  Wlu-n  wa  pay  th«i  Irnlghl 
both  way*  ;  about  our  dyeing  pro- 

c*  -  •  wlilch  is  a  tro«ii<ini!ou» advantage 

to  Ihr  eusti liner,  esiMUdally  on  lior.o 
hldaa  and  cult  akin*  ;  about  fhr  fur 
goods  and  gaxuo  woplilosi  weacll,  taxl- 
diruiy.cte  If  you  want*. copy  .-■.■ml  ua 
your  correct  address.  , 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
5?  1  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


A  correspondent  who  does  not  send 
address  asks  how  to  pickle  artichokes. 
No  doubt  the  question  refers  to  the  roots 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  flower 
head  of  the  French  artichoke  being  less 
common.  To  pickle,  wash  the  artichokes 
and  let  them  stand  in  brine  over  night. 
Then  dry  and  rub  skin  off  with  a  cloth, 
pack  iu  a  crock  and  pour  over  them  hot 
vinegar  that  has  been  brought  to  a  boil 
with  a  spice  hag,  u  little  salt,  if  taste  re¬ 
quires  it,  and  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of 
one’s  thumb  nail.  Once  a  week  for  three 
weeks  the  vinegar  should  be  drained  off, 
reheated,  and  poured  over  the  artichokes 
again,  after  which  the  pickle  should  stand 
for  a  time  before  using. 


A  Magazine  Christmas 

Of  all  the  Christmas  gifts  I  remember 
making  none  was  received  with  more  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  appreciation 
than  those  made  from  the  files  of  old 
magazines.  lOacb  gift  was  the  outcome  of 
loving  thought  and  understanding  of  the 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Many  of  the  millinery  ornaments  trim¬ 
ming  the  Full  hats  are  simply  made  and 
modest  in  proportions — hut  they  are  not 
always  modest  in  price.  Some  of  them, 
however,  can  ho  copied  quite  easily  by 
nimble  fingers.  One  of  the  simplest 
forms  is  a  plaque  or  eabochou  of  fur, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  pleating  one  inch 
wide ;  such  a  trimming  is .  often  used 
where  the  brim  of  n  Napoleon  hat  is 
turned  up,  or  on  a  small  velvet  toque; 
again,  a  quill  may  he  passed  through  it, 
as  trimming  for  a  hat  of  the  plain  tail¬ 
ored  type.  A  round  of  buckram  should 
be  cut,  a  little  larger  than  the  finished, 
fur  laid  over  it,  the  edge  turned  in.  and 
the  little  silk  pleating  put  around.  A 
disk  of  cotton  hatting  should  then  be  put 
on  the  under  side,  to  give  body,  and  the 
ornament,  finished  with  a  lining,  felled 
neatly  around  the  edge.  Very  attractive 
ornaments  ai;e  made  with  metal  braid,  put 
on  in  a  flat  coil,  or  woven  basket  fashion, 
the  lining  and  finishing  being  like  the  fur 
ornament.  There  are  quaint  bead  and 
chenille  ornaments  in  fancy  shapes  that 
are  often  put  flat  on  the  brim  of  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  and  a  person  who  does  bead¬ 
ing  can  make  them  quite  inexpensively, 
and  suit  personal  taste  in  shape  and 
color.  One  of  these  ornaments  noted  on  a 
black  velvet  hat:  was  a  gray  chenille  vase 
holding  a  flowing  bouquet  of  flowers  and 
vines  done  in  beads — green,  blue  and  a 
little  pink.  It  was  like  the  decorations 
one  sees  on  ohl-time  bead  bags,  and  was 
of  course  worked  on  an  invisible  canvas 
foundation. 


9030 — Child’s  Bloomers,  2,  4  anil  C  years. 
With  or  without  TJnder  Body. 

8997 — Child's  Coat,  2  to  C  years.  With 
or  without  Gape, 

8999 — Child’s  Rompers,  2  to  0  years. 
With  or  without  Pockets. 

6988 — Boy's  Suit,  2,  4  and  6  years. 

8980 — Boy’s  Suit,  4,  ti  mnl  8  years. 


in  by  hand.  They  cost  $8.50  and  $10. 
This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  domestic  art. 
and  the  old-time  patterns  will  be  made  to 
order,  such  as  ostrich  plume,  circle  and 
cross,  lattice,  shriner  star  in  center, 
doughnut,  desert  leaf,  etc. 

Quilted  silk  robes  for  babies  from  six 
months  to  two  years,  are  made  in 
Japan.  In  plain  silk  they  are  $3.50; 
flowered  silk,  $3.75;  hand  embroidered, 
$4.50. 

^  ml  irons  in  black  and  gray  iron  were 
seen  in  oue  large  shop  costing  all  the 
way  from  $1.25  to  $48,  while  In  brass 
they  began  at  $7  and  went  up  to  $00. 

High  stocks  are  much  in  style  now,  mil 
cost  from  50  cents  to  $2.25.  Plain  pique 
stocks  of  the  equestrian  type  have  points 
standing  out  at  each  side,  and  long  tie 
ends.  A  very  smart  style  has  a  high 
neckband  of  black  and  white  satin,  with 
long  narrow  tie  ends  of  black  satin;  an¬ 
other  new  style  of  soft  striped  taffeta 
winds  about  the  throat  and  is  then  tied 
like  an  Ascot. 

Kiltie  skirts  are  a  new  model  of  Scotch 
tartan,  kilt  pleated  and  having  a  pocket 
slightly  at  one  side,  copying  the  sporran. 
They  are  made  in  the  various  clan  tar¬ 
tans,  and  are  very  handsome  blit  expen¬ 
sive. 


Fine  needles  are  not  hard  to  thread  if 
you  have 

The  T  .n  mn 


Its  generous,  steady  light  makes  old-eyes  seem 
young.  No  smoke.  No  flicker.  Solid  brass, 
nickel-plated. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene  — 
the  cleanest,  clearest-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  gf  N.  Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Fmbroidercd  initials  arc  made  in  the 
form  of  little  round  or  diamond-shaped 
medallions,  which  may  be  appliqucd  on  a 
garment,  and  the  material  cut  away  un¬ 
derneath,  the  edge  of  the  medallion  being 
finished  with  embroidery.  Ilalf-inch  in¬ 
itials  in  diamond-shaped  medallions  cost 


Tomato  Relish 

Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  tomato 
relish,  as  we  have  lost  the  one  that  was 
in  the  paper  one  year  ago 

SUBSCRIBER. 

This  recipe  requires  no  cooking,  and 
will  keep  iu  a  crock  without  sealing:  One 


SDCONY 

KEROSENE 
.  OIL  . 


STANDARD  OllCOSN.Y 
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individual  tastes  and  ideals  of  the  recip¬ 
ient,  and  had  that  “different”  touch  which 
made  them  remembered  above  all  others. 

In  this  instance  even  age  was  no  draw- 
hack,  my  mosi  artistic  and  expensive 
gifts  being  evolved  from  a  stray  copy  of 
“Godoy's  Lady's  Book”  of  a  half-century 
ago.  This  contained  two  old-time  fashion 
plates  with  quaint  figure's  and  colo’dngs. 
suggesting  old-world  prints.  One  of 
these  was  framed  in  the  upper  section  of 
a  long,  narrow  mirror  in  Colonial  fashion. 
The  mirror  was  found  in  a  second-hand 
shop,  and  when  the  old  finish  was  re¬ 
moved  and  the  frame  given  a.  new  finish 
of  mahogany  it  made  a  very  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  friend's  Colonial  room. 

From  another  second-hand  store  I  se¬ 
cured  an  old-fashioned  oval  picture  frame 
with  glass  and  backboard  intact,  the 
nodding  about  three  inches  deep.  After 
refinishing  the  frame  I  replaced  the  glass 
over  The  second  of  the  colored  fashion 
plates,  nailing  the  backboard  in  securely. 
A  pair  of  brass  handles  screwed  to  tin- 
frame  and  a  piece  of  green  felt  glued  to 
the  bottom  made  a  modern  and  beautiful 
tray  at  about  half  tin*  cost  of  the  com¬ 
moner  ones  at  the  stores. 

For  the  young  mother  the  files  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  magazine  yielded  reproductions  of 
the  Madonnas  in  colors.  These  were 
mounted  in  a  row  on  regular  mounting 
hoard,  with  an  oval  cut  for  each  picture, 
and  framed  with  a  simple  narrow  molding 
of  cypress  to  match  the  finish  of  the  new 
home.  Cheaper  but  no  less  artistic  pic¬ 
tures  were  framed  in  passe-partout;  and 
for  others  the  10-eent.  store  furnished 
frames,  which,  when  the  cheap  print  was 
replaced  by  a  reproduction  of  some  fa¬ 
mous  picture,  make  gifts  well  worth 
while. 

For  the  little  friend  just  beginning  to 
sing,  and  whose  parents  found  it  hard  to 
spare  money  for  good  music,  I  made  up  a 
folio  of  the  delightful  melodies  so  often 
found  in  the  standard  magazines.  These 
were  carefully  clipped  and  trimmed; 
those  pages  having  printing  on  the  back 
being  pasted  to  other  printed  pages  and 
dried  under  a  weight,  thus  concealing  the 
printing  without  spoiling  the  music.  The 
sheets  were  then  fastened  together  with 
one  of  the  patent  magazine  binders,  which 
insure  scurity.  Lacking  this*  I  might 
have  used  a  punch*  lacing  the  back  from 
top  to  bottom  with  heavy  cord,  and  gluing 
on  a  cover  of  Bristol  or  matting-hoard. 

Other  colored  pictures  made  admirable 
“cut-outs”  for  match  scratches,  calen¬ 
dars,  shaving  books,  etc.  For  the  golf 
enthusiast  I  found  the  picture  of  a  girl  in 
red  sweater  and  brown  skirt  with  yellow 
bag  and  clubs.  Her  brown  skirt  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  of  sandpaper,  and  she 
was  mounted  on  an  oblong  of  heavy,  old 
blue  cardboard,  a  little  brass  dish  for 
holding  matches  beiug  tied  to  one  corner. 
A  well-known  shaving  advertisement  was 
th us  cut  and  mounted  on  the  cover  of  a 
pad  of  shaving  paper  for  the  young  man 
who  uses  a  “safety.”  Other  trifles  were 
similarly  made,  only  keeping  in  mind  the 
appropriateness  of  the  picture  to  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

<  >ne  of  the  children  on  my  list  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  portable  house  and  furni¬ 
ture  in  miniature.  The  house  (necessar¬ 
ily  a  fiat)  was  made  from  a  large  paste¬ 
board  box,  with  partitions  for  the  various 
rooms  of  pasteboard  firmly  glued  to  posi¬ 
tion;  doors  and  windows  being  cut  where 
necessary.  The  furniture  for  the  various 
rooms  was  furnished  In  the  advertising 
section  of  magazines,  each  piece  being 
carefuly  trimmed  and  provided  with  a 
standard  of  cardboard  so  fastened  that 
the  little  owner  could  move  them  about 
and  refurnish  the  different  rooms  as  often 
as  she  pleased. 

The  colored  covers  were  put  to  various 
uses;  some  simply  trimmed  and  mounted 
as  posters  for  the  college  boy's  room ; 
some  used  as  calendars,  while  others  were 
considered  worthy  of  a  frame.  One  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  picture  was  a  tinted  re¬ 
production  of  “The  Hills.”  This  I  matted 
and  framed  for  the  sweet  old  lady  who 
finds  much  comfort  in  a  contemplation  of 
Nature;  and  her  hush-voiced  quotation: 
“I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  my  help  cometh,”  betokened 
her  instant  and  heartfelt  appreciation. 

Simpler  remembrances  were  the  verses 
done  in  passe-partout  to  hang  beside  the 
dresser.  Burroughs'  “Waiting,”  and 
V  ley's  “.Tost  Be  Glad,”  solved  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  what  to  give  to  two  dear  friends 
past  the  meridian  of  life.  One  of  these 
was  a  full  page  illustrated  poem,  which, 
of  course,  was  simply  framed.  The  other, 
only  column  width,  required  a  mat  of 
water  color  hoard  which  was  daintily  dec¬ 
orated  with  violets  in  natural  colors. 

Several  booklets  were  made,  the  filling 
material  chosen  with  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  recipient,  and  decorated  covers  of 
water  color  paper  given  them.  For  the 
bride  there  was  a  book  of  recipes  touching 
on  the  newer  methods  of  cooking;  one 
department  devoted  to  fireless  cookery, 
another  to  the  paperll-bug,  and  still  an¬ 
other  to  casserole  cooking.  For  another 
friend  a  booklet  of  household  hints  and 
discoveries  was  compiled. 

For  Ihe  two -college  girls  on  my  list 
there  were  also  book  lei  s,  one  of  candy  re¬ 
cipes;  the  other  of  chafing  dish  recipes, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  dish  itself  on  the 
cover.  For  Father  there  was  a  booklet 
of  after-dinner  toasts  and  stories,  which 
pleased  the  recipient  as  no  other  gift  had. 
And  for  the  minister’s  helper  and  Sunday 
school  worker  there  was  a  wonderful 
booklet  of  fairs,  socials  and  similar 
money-getters.  Gifts  such  as  these,  if 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  529  !*  a  net  of  7  inch  plnte  iloi’ii's 
and  six  5-ineli  cup  doilies  to  mutch  t.ie 
eenterjitece,  No.  445,  recently  shown  in 
these  columns.  J.jkt*  file  I'lMiterpicee  the 
doilies  are  embroidered  with  the  button 
hole,  outline,  lazy  daisy  and  French  knot 
stitches  In  Idites,  )mi  with  ii  liner  Hess  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reduced  size.  The  set  costs 
with  mercerized  floss,  fiO  cents. 


The  pair  of  doilies  No.  499  are  to  lie 
embroidered  in  outline  stitch.  This 
would  be  ft  good  design  for  u  little  girl 
to  work  on.  The  designs  are  stamped  on 
fine,  white  linen,  size  11  inches  ouch,  and 
with  mercerized  floss  cost  for  the  pair,  2 5 
cents. 


carefully  chosen  and  neatly  made,  far 
from  appearing  tawdry  and  inconsequent, 
will  have  a  charm  and  difference  far  be¬ 
yond  any  intrinsic  money  value. 

MAUDE  E.  8.  HYMERS. 


Caramel  Custard 

Could  T  get  a  good  recipe  for  caramel 
custard?  1  have  looked  through  cook 
hooks  galore  and  as  yet  have  failed  to 
find  one  that  is  satisfactory.  The  finest, 
I  ever  ate  was  served  at  an  Advent  sani¬ 
tarium.  1(  was  so  firm  it.  could  he  cut 
into  any  shape,  and  had  u  delicious 
flavor.  MRS.  Q.  a. 

Materials  required  for  caramel  custard 
■•‘re  Vi  cup  sugar,  two  tableSpoonfuls 
water,  one  quart  milk,  six  eggs,  Vi  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla, 
l’ut  the  sugar  in  a  smooth,  shallow  agate 
pan,  and  stir  over  fire  until  it  melts  and 
turns  light,  brown;  add  the  water,  and 
stir  into  the  milk,  which  should  bo  luke¬ 
warm.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  the 
still  and  vanilla,  and  part  of  the  milk. 
St raiu  into  the  remainder  of  the  milk, 
tiud  pour  into  a  buttered  two-quart  mold. 
Set  the  mold  in  a  pan  of  warm  water, 
and  bake  20  to  40  minutes,  or  until  firm. 
Cut  into  the  middle  with  a  knife;  if  it 
comes  out  dean  the  custard  is  done. 
Turn  out  and  serve  cold  with  caramel 
sauce.  For  this  put  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
in  tt  shallow  pan.  stir  over  the  fire  till 
melted  and  light  brown.  Add  half  it  cup 
of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  10  minutes. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

I  am  sending  a  very  good  recipe  for 
green  tomato  mincemeat.  Now  that  it 
is  “green  tomato  time”  some  of  your 
women  readers  may  like  to  try  it.  Of 
course  it  does  not  make  as  rich  it  mince¬ 
meat  as  that  in  which  beef  is  used,  but 
it  is  very  good,  and  a  pleasing  change 
sometimes  from  the  genuine. 

One  peck  green  tomatoes  (put  through 
a  grinder  or  chopper),  cover  with  cold 
water  and  scald  and  drain  three  times 
( being  allowed  to  scald  each  time  for 
onc-half  hour).  Then  add  4  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  1  lb.  chopped  citron,  1  lb.  raisins, 

1  lb.  currants,  2  cups  chopped  suet,  1 
teaspoon ful  salt,  2  tcaspoonfuls  cinna¬ 
mon,  1  teaspoonful  cloves,  one  cup  vine¬ 
gar.  Cook  till  tender  and  seal  in  jar. 
Fse  for  pies  as  you  would  any  other 
mincemeat.  _  E.  b.  m. 

Four  Sweet  Pickles 

Pickled  Cherries  or  Grapes. — Select 
fruit  that  is  ripe  enough  to  have  a  fine 
flavor,  but  not  over-ripe.  In  the  case  of 
grapes  select  those  having  a  thick,  tender 
skin.  To  five  pounds  of  fruit  take  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  half-ounce  of  cinnamon  and  the 
same  of  cloves  and  mace.  Grind  the  j 
spices  and  tie  in  a  muslin  bag;  boil 
sugar,  vinegar  and  spices  together,  and 
pour  hot  over  the  fruit. 

Sweet  Pickled  Beaches. — Pare  the 
poaches,  remove  the  seed  or  leave  whole, 
ns  desired,  sweeten  very  sweet  enough 
vinegar  to  almost  cover  the  peaches ;  put 
to  boil  in  a  porcelain  vessel  with  allspice, 
cloves  and  cinnamon  ground  and  tied  in 
a  muslin  bag.  When  boiling  poor  over 
fruit,  stir  well  and  set  aside  24  hours. 
The  next  day  drain  off  the  syrup,  heat 
to  boiling  and  pour  over  fruit  again;  re¬ 
peat  the  third  day.  The  fourth  day  let 
the  syrup  boil,  then  add  the  fruit  and  boil 
stirring  gently  once  in  awhile  until  the 
peaches  are  tender,  but  not  broken  up. 
Cover  well  with  the  syrup  in  glass  jars 
and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickled  Apples. — rare,  quarter 
and  core  medium-sized,  tender  apples,  or, 
if  too  large,  halve  the  quarters.  Allow 
enough  vinegar  to  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
cover  the  tipples,  as  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
will  add  some.  Make  the  vinegar  very 
sweet,  add  spice,  cloves  and  cinnamon 
tied  in  a  muslin  bag;  let  come  to  a  boil 
and  pour  over  the  fruit,  stir  up  well 
and  set  aside  until  the  third  day.  stirring 
the  fruit  occasionally.  The  third  day 
drain  off  the  syrup,  let  boil,  then  add  the 
apples  and  cook  until  tender  but  not 
broken.  Covet*  well  with  the  syrup  in 
glass  jars  and  seal. 

Spanish  Pickle. — Slice  and  salt  green 
tomatoes  and  let  stand  36  hours;  take 
out  of  the  brine,  rinse  and  drain  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  place  in  a  stone  jar,  a  layer 
of  tomatoes  and  about  three  slices  of 
onion,  until  till  are  put  down.  Spice  the 
vinegar  with  doves  and  cinnamon,  sweet¬ 
en  very  sweet  and  have  it  boiling  hot; 
pour  ou  the  tomatoes  and  let  stand  24- 
hours.  Then  if  the  tomatoes  do  not 
seem  soft  enough  pour  off  the  syrup,  re¬ 
sweeten  if  necessary,  put  on  the  stove  in 
a  porcelain  vessel,  let  come  to  a  boil, 
put  in  the  tomatoes  and  stir  lightly  until 
the  vinegar  begins  to  blubber  up  around 
the  edge  of  the  vessel.  j 
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Knife.  The  knife  has  two  1 
w  _  blades.  One  large  spear  = 
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workinuusliip, 
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who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriplions  I 
as  indicated.  1 
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smith*  mafrnitlcent.  imported  son  ol 
fee  $15:  express  bitches  to  Weston, 


GUERNSEYS 


Shall  We  Make  “Quality”  Milk? 

I  would  like  some  advice  on  the  cow 
and  milk  problem.  In  our  vicinity  we 
have  two  outlets  for  our  milk,  one  a 
cheese  factory,  where  only  quantity 
counts,  the  other  a  concern  supplying 
Rochester  where  they  pay  a  stated  price 
per  month  with  a  bonus  of  three  cents 
per  point  above  3.6  April  to  October, 
and  above  8.8  remainder  of  the  year;  av¬ 
erage  of  $1.08  per  cwt.  on  the  above 
tests.  My  cows  are  grade  Ilolsteins,  and 
the  question  arises,  would  it  be  better  to 
improve  the  strain  of  cows  I  have,  or 
work  into  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  f,  c.  n. 

H.  II.  L.,  on  page  1254.  so  nearly  an¬ 
swers  the  above  inquirp  that  very  little 
more  needs  to  be  said.  The  disposal  of 
the  milk  is  wholly  the  kind  of  market, 
and  the  cow  to  supply  the  milk  for  it 
profitably.  Without  going  into  fractions, 
the  matter  is  something  like  this:  Given 
approximately  3.6  per  cent,  milk  as  a 
basis,  25  pounds  of  milk  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter, 
worth  today  here  37  cents,  and  six  cents’ 
worth  of  skim-milk,  or  43  cents.  The 
same  25  pounds  will  make  2%  pounds  of 
20-cent  cheese,  but  these  are  extreme 
prices;  taking  July  prices,  the  cheese 
would  only  have  brought  about  3S  cents, 
so  that  this  season  in  Ohio,  as  between 
butter  and  cheese,  it  has  been  really  a 
“stand-off.” 

As  the  correspondent  does  not  give  any 
clue  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
milk  of  his  herd,  we  can  only  go  hack 
upon  general  results,  and  say  that  the 
quality  of  milk  determines  its  value,  for 
either  butter  or  cheese  making,  its  fat  con¬ 
tent  being  the  determining  element,  as 
normal  milk  never  has  more  casein  in  it 
than  fat,  so  that  the  cLeese  made  from 
different  dairies  varies  from  below  eight 
pounds,  up  12  pounds  of  cheese  per  100 
pounds  of  milk ;  so  that  for  a  general 
one-price-for-nll  milk  regardless  of  qual¬ 
ity,  one  farmer  is  getting  far  too  much, 
and  the  other  not  nearly  enough,  the 
factory  man  protecting  himself,  on  the 
general  average.  If  this  particular  herd 
is  low  in  butterfat  whatever  the  market, 
it  would  be  the  best  to  improve  the  strain 
and  breed  them  into  giving  richer  milk, 
and  sell  it  by  an  honest  system  of  test¬ 
ing.  Do  not  try  to  feed  quality  into  the 
milk.  You  will  on  the  average  get  sim¬ 
ply  more  of  the  same  kind  of  milk  and 
the  increase  of  fat  would  probably  cost 
as  much  in  extra  feed  as  it  comes  to.  I 
never  did  believe  in  mixing  breeds,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  herd  is  of  mixed  strain  to 
start  with.  High  grades  would  lessen  the 
difficulty,  but-  if  with  Holsteins  it  would 
be  best  to  get  a  sire  of  merit  from  a  line 
of  progenitors  noted  for  higb  percentages 
of  fat  and  then  keep  this  one  sire  for  10 
years  if  possible,  adding  25  per  cent,  to 
his  own  influence  with  each  generation. 
If  you  should  choose  a  Guernsey,  or  Jer¬ 
sey,  pursue  the  same  course.  To  change 
sires  is  to  put  chance  and  unknown  in¬ 
fluences  into  the  affair,  and  when  change 
is  made,  get  another  sire  from  the  same 
family  and  strain.  If  you  go  into  certi¬ 
fied  and  guaranteed  milk,  you  must  have 
quality  above  a  low  average.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  with  this  improve¬ 
ment  there  must  be  fine  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  care  and  feeding,  and  a  developing 
plan  of  “bringing  up”  the  heifers  from 
the  day  they  are  born,  so  that  when  they 
first  freshen  they  are  actually  cows,  fed 
and  cared  for  as  cows  are,  fed  on  milk- 
stimulating  foods  in  reasonable  amounts. 
Going  back  to  the  original  inquiry,  it  is 
deemed  the  better  way  to  breed  quality 
into  the  offspring  of  the  herd  you  now 
have,  and  do  it  through  Holstein  sources. 
Mixing  breeds  and  keeping  at  it,  never 
has  proved  a  great  or  even  moderate 
success.  J.  G. 


National  Dairy  Show 

The  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  .Show  seems  to  have  made  no  mis¬ 
take  in  coming  East  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  It  was  surely  a  success.  At¬ 
tendance  ranged  from  8,000  to  40,000 
daily,  usually  nearer  the  larger  figures. 
Space  for  exhibits  of  all  kinds  was  filled 
with  a  million  dollars  worth  of  varied 
lines  of  dairy  products,  machinery  and 
supplies.  The  cattle,  about  1,000  head, 
were  valued  at  another  million  and  rep¬ 
resented  notable  herds  from  Maine  to 
Colorado  and  from  Texas  to  Minnesota. 

On  the  170-acre  grounds  were  the  big 
Coliseum,  68  feet  high  with  200  feet 


span  at  the  entrance;  the  two  main  cat¬ 
tle  buildings  at  one  side ;  the  machinery 
and  supply  ball  at  the  other  side,  with 
numerous  sizable  detached  buildings  and 
large  tents  further  along  for  draft  horses, 
Morgans,  racing  stock,  automobiles,  boys' 
club,  home  products,  farm  machinery  and 
the  like. 

The  arena  seating  nearly  6,000  was 
thronged  daily  with  crowds  watching  the 
judging  rings  and  applauding  vigorously 
as  the  awards  were  made  and  recorded  on 
the  big  score  board  in  the  arena.  The 
.cattle  themselves  were,  of  course,  the 
main  feature.  Of  the  _  1000  or  more 
shown,  the  Jerseys  led  in  number  with 
about  300.  Of  the  home  Jerseys  none 
attracted  more  attention  than  old  Sophy 
NIX,  the  long  range  champion  with  a 
record  of  75,920  pounds  of  high  test  milk 
in  six  years  of  testing.  She  is  not  so 
handsome  now,  hut  she  has  delivered  the 
goods.  Her  owner  values  her  at  $50,000. 

Conspicuous  among  the  250  Guernseys 
was  the  aged  bull.  Masher’s  Galore,  vig¬ 
orous  after  15  years  of  service.  The  hulls 
of  IV.  W.  Marsh  herd  of  Iowa  won  firsts 
jn  four  out  of  five  classes  entered.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Jersey  dairy  heredity  were  in¬ 
terested  in  a  row  of  12  daughters  of 
Oxford  Majesty,  which  with  ten  others 
of  his  daughters  have  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $2,200.  The  Lawson  herd  in¬ 
cluded  many  beauties  and  won  numer¬ 
ous  awards.  There  were  notable  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  herds  from  Texas.  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  in  fact  from  all  the 
dairy  States.  The  Holsteins,  Ayrshires 
and  Brown  Swiss  came  next  iu  numbers 
Shown.  Prominent  among  the  Holsteins 
was  the  largest  animal  in  the  show. 
Count  Pontiac  Spofford,  head  of  the  Kel¬ 
sey  herd.  The  Ayrshire  herd  from  Wor- 
ononke  Farm  was  one  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  hreed.  Among  the 
Brown  Swiss,  the  Vail  herd  from  Ver¬ 
mont  was  about  the  most  numerous  and 
impressive. 

The  butter  judging  contest  called  out 
almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  ball 
game.  A  batch  of  tub  butter  bought  off¬ 
hand  at  the  city  storehouse  was  judged 
by  the  college  teams  from  nine  State  col¬ 
leges  and  then  scored  by  experts.  Some 
of  the  boys  came  pretty  dose  to  the  ex¬ 
pert  verdict,  especially  the  team  of  three 
from  Pennsylvania  College.  Of  these 
Silas  Page  scored  934.32  out  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  1,000;  E.  D.  Saylor  932.26  and  B. 
R.  Ober  924.88,  This  team  as  a  unit 
Scored  2,791.46  The  three  South  Dakota 
boys  came  next,  with  2,571.41.  Vermont 
was  a  dose  third,  with  2.5 18.63 ;  and 
Connecticut  fourth,  with  2.529.41. 

In  a  corner  of  the  Coliseum  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  department  which  attracted  a  contin¬ 
ually  interested  and  very  inquisitive  au¬ 
dience.  There  were  ten  grade  cattle,  a 
Government  exhibit  picked  up  here  and 
there  from  business  herds  where  a  record 
had  been  kept.  Thdr  yield  varied  from 
about  3,000  pounds  to  over  10,000  pounds 
hut  few  visitors  could  class  the  animals 
according  to  output,  and  the  instructors 
carefully  pointed  the  moral  that  nobody 
could  always  pick  out  the  best  paying 
cows  by  the  eye  alone.  Some  of  the 
poorest  cows  had  all  the  appearance  of 
heavy  vidders.  At  the  other  end  of  tho 
Coliseum  were  numerous  charts,  tables 
and  feed  exhibits ;  a  striking  chart 
showed  how  much  better  the  milk  is  cool¬ 
ed  if  stirred  while  cooling. 

In  the  machinery  hall  nothing  attract¬ 
ed  more  attention  than  the  various  types 
of  milking  machines  iu  operation.  Evi¬ 
dently  competition  in  this  line  is  in¬ 
creasing.  The  can-making  plant  was  a 
noisy  but  interesting  feature,  also  the 
several  types  of  milk  pasteurizers.  In 
the  adjoining  building,  the  home  chib  ex¬ 
hibits  included  wliat  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
nounced  ‘“The  largest  show  of  canned 
goods  ever  got  together  ill  one  building.” 
“The  cold  pack  process”  said  a  placard, 
“halves  time  anc!  labor  and  defeats  the 
high  cost  of  living.”  This  department 
was  full  of  schemes  for  profitable  Win¬ 
ter  work;  from  gathering  and  bunching 
fagots,  a  neglected  industry  of  America, 
to  making  crates  and  coops  and  bread 
and  gowns. 

The  poultry  show  was  limited  in  size, 
but  well  represented  all  the  leading 
breeds,  and  their  products.  The  horse 
show  was  strong  in  the  draft,  breeds,  Per- 
eherons,  Belgians,  Suffolks,  largely  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  there  were  some 
beautiful  Morgans  from  Vermont,  The 
boys’  clubs  had  a  fine  show  of  prize  pigs 
and  the  auto  department  represented  new 
models  of  leading  makes  of  carriages  and 
trucking  types. 

The  various  New  England  States  had 
buildings  or  tents  for  special  exhibits. 
Massachusetts  was  strong  on  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  Alfalfa  and  forest  products;  Con¬ 
necticut  on  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  cider; 
Vermont  on  maple  sugar.  There  was  a 
census  chart  showing  the  per  acre  value 
of  Vermont’s  staple  crops  at  twice  the 
average  of  the  country.  Now  Hampshire 
hud  a  fine  forestry  show  and  Rhode 
Island  exhibited  poultry  products  and 
the  famous  white  flint  corn.  Apples  are 
reputed  mostly  not  of  fancy  color  this 
year  in  New  England,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  such  at  these  .State  exhibits. 

The  city  itself  was  a  notable  exhibit; 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and 
prosperous  communities  in  New  England 
with  its  civic  buildings,  thriving  manu¬ 
facturers.  its  beautiful  river  and  moun- 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

Choice  bieedhig.  Closely  related  lo  May  Relma, 
World's  Champion  in  1914. 

Mill  Bill  Farm,  Oscar  Bolich,  McKeansburg,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

years  old  by  Langwater  Dictator  15068.  Also  six  un¬ 
bred  heifers.  SUNNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM.  Rieoclsville.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Young  Guernsey  BULLS  t^'Tvs1! 

Mashers  Sequel  Breeding.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Oniontowii.Pa. 

My  Registered  Guernseys 

heifer  calf,  bull  calf.  Fine  bull  17  months,  not 
related,  $950.  Gardner  C.  Leonard,  Albany,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

ForSaie-JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

six  months  old.  Dam  and  grnndam  in  Register  of 
Merit;  dam  10199.7  lbs.  milk,  613  11)8.  5  oz.  butter; 
grandma  11.829.8  lbs,  milk.  741  lbs.  15 oz.  butter.  Sire 
1ms  two  700  lb.  daught«rs  in  Register  Of  Merit:  thia 
calf  should  make  a  great  breeder.  For  particulars,  address 

Brig-htside  Farms,  E.  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FAIR  VIEW  FARM 

Sophie* s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“ Production "  our  WatcMooTd 
pnn  P  1  f  T*  Ho.  149— 8ULL  CALF.  Dropped,  April  15, 1918. 

rllK.vAl  r  Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  white 
1  VII  UniiU  *  witch.  B:tc,  IWa  Toro  no  lOf.r.W;  tha  bull 
whose  dsin  and  two  gramlatuM  avaraKu  14,901  Uw,  4  ok.  milk,  SOS 
lhs.  13  oz.  butler.  Bam  Kmlueut’x  l.ittiy  Blossom  34MTIS.  Nowou 
teat  at  Fairricw  Farm  and  will  snake, a,  a  Iwo-ysnr-old,  no!  le.-n 
than  600  lbs.  butter.  Thu  bettor  la  a  Rood,  the  ruRpol  individual 
with  prod  dairy  ability.  RAYMOND!..  PIKE,  Manauer, ‘Geneva, 0. 

JERSEYS- 703  to  950  fcter 

Re  If.  of  Merit  Production  iu  Our  Herd 

Tun  Cow*  Avcropo  106  »bn.  Butter* 

We  offer  you  rut  ntock  of  thin  bujh  producing  blood. 

Young  Bulla  und  Heifora  075  to  S  I  OO. 

Blood  Eminent  Kjtlplgh,  itfiynl  Majesty,  Golden  >‘ern*«  Lad,  eta, 

OAK  WOOD  KAKM,  K»  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

On  account  of  lack  of  room,  I  will  sell  about  twenty 
bead  of  cows.  Also  have  heifer  calves  for  sale. 

Charles  C.  Foster,  P.0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J, 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves.  125  and  up:  heifers,  F50  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Orchard  Home  Farms— Registered  Tuberculin 

ToeloiLlaroav*  A11  ages.  Blood  of  Imported  Jap 
IBSTBUUeroojo  au(j  Sayda  families.  You r  selection 
of  any  in  herd  of  sixty  to  limit  of  about  twenty 
head;  sold  to  reduce  herd.  For  further  desired  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  J.  SPENCER  IIQSFORD,  Kiaderhook,  N.  Y. 

ForSale — ProfessorRosaireA.J.C.C.99788 

A  bull  of  show  Quality,  and  a  getter  of  heavy  milk¬ 
ers.  See  liia  get  in  the  Cornell  herd.  J.  p.  LONG,  Napier,  N.  7, 


Registered  Jew,  Bulls  iSM'.te.’SglS 

constitution.  Register  merit  dams.  Very  cheap, 
Quality  considered.  SHEOMET  FARM.  Winchester,  N.  H. 


9000  Ferrofe  They  hustle  rats  and  rabbits. 
Z.UUV/  r  erieis  Price  list  and  booklet  mailed 

free.  -  N.  O.  KNAPP,  Hoc  tics  ter,  Ohio 


TnQ-vt-n^.-4-f.  EITHER  COLOR 
J-  VERY  SMALL 

Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Send  for  free  price  list 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

Ferretc  Fnr  la — Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 
r  erreis  roroaie  paira  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 

WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSato 

Price  list  free.  C.D.  MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  JN0.  f.  MURR4T,  Now  London,  0 

FERRETS  forSale  H  GPS.  BSSSi.  o. 


Tome  ^hann  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

I  u II la  OlleufJ  prices  to  J.  N-  McPherson,  SeoUsvillc,  N.Y. 

Wan  ted— G  heviotYearling  LA^p80v/J^ 


FERRETS  for  Sale  miofuii 


Prici  List  Frei, 

MAX  KELLAR,  R. O.No.  l.Wakeman.  0. 


20 registered  heifers,  <:  months 
to  1  year  old,  4100 cttcli.  Regis¬ 
tered  cowu,  heifers  and  bulls, 
high  grade  cows,  I-arge  stock 
on  hand— come  mm  see  them, 
JOHN  C.  R  EACAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


HOI  <5TFIN,N-Bleed  np'  not  down.  Cheap  bull« 
ii  Vkd  i  uiiiv  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.01  lb.  sire.  A.  R.  O.  darns,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  enn't  afford  to  use 
sernha  at  those  prices.  Send  for  Poditrreos. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE, N.  Y. 


RKti.  HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULL,  7-8  white 
Dam  haa.Tr.  3-year  old  record  of  27.68.  Dura’s 
Dam  a  26-lb,  cow.  On  Sire's  side  seven  nearest  dnm's 
average  over  SI -lb.  Expert  Dam  will  greatly  increase 
record  at  freshening.  Dr.  H.  G.  Padget,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  7  orM^fui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanor  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


GOATS 


SWISS  IHILK  GOATS 

IMPROVE  |  A  Good  Buck,  $10.00 
YOUR  HERO  |  A  Better  One,  30.00 
Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered 
8.  J.  SIIAKPLE8  ,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


Pure  Bred  Toggenburgs 

One  3-year,  two  7-mos.  old  billies,  one  3  year  nanny, 
$10  each.  One  extra  nice  3-year-old  nanny.  $29. 

WELLS  LOGAN  -  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


SHEEP 


on  Htsis-  CUrnnehirfl  Fwpc  for  IYMAN  R  £  E  C 

hU  lOifD  OnrOpSIUlBClTBS  W«l  Witllield,  He, Rimer  Co..  N.  7. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 


RAMS  For  Sale. 

Stevens  Bros.,  Wilson,  N.Y 


Chrnn«hirp«-RflMS,  YEARLINGS  AND  IAMBS.  FEW 

onropsmres  EWES_  frED  Van  vleet.  low,  n.y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  qu‘ utv  8at 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y, 


FORSALE 

Registered 


HampshiraRam  Lambs 


Ellis  Tiger 
Gladstone.  N.  J. 


iiaiii(j3llllULdlllunaill3  ,,wo8.  Lambs  sired  by 
Flower  ram  U.sGt.  HA81.I9TT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N, 


DOGS 


Foxes,  Bears,  Raccoons,  Wanted 

All  classes  wild  animals  and  pets  bought  and  sold. 
Write  US.  GARUHD  ZOOLOGICAL  COMPANY.  Boll  487.  OlJtuwn,  Mains 


FERRETS 


FOXHOUND  PUPS  -s-  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


•y  q  g  ^  g 

Beautiful  Looking  goVo  Caftle  and  Watch  Dog 

$20.  PETER  J  WAGNER.  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


English  FOX  HOUNDS 

Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards, Berkshire,  N.Y 


rf)l  I  IF  P//DC— The  intelligent  hind.  Write 

L.IS  LLl  L.  r  U  i  <J  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa- 


^nllihPlinc  (beauties)  males, $8;  females 

Order  now.  Your  money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Catalog  free.  "Beluian  Mare  Guide" 
25c.  postpaid.  Edwin  A.  Soudor,  Telford,  Pa. 


SpotFarmHolsleins,$15 

.  A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
— .  with  SO-lli.  dam  tuid  25  r>f  his 
%\  daughters.  J,  Holstein  heifer 
,,  calves  $16  each,  express  paid  in 

lots  of  5.  60  high  grade  heifers, 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nlcoly  marked  cows. 
£UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  nil  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  875  to  8135  per  head, 
4  nn  largo,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
,u"  tired  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  Price  865 
toS75  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  850. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifers  and  cows.  No  bluff— we  must  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm,  inewrlY  or  k 

To.  our  former  customers  and  brother  sheep  and 
swina  breeder*:  We  state  we  have  the  best  lot  of 
Kainbouillet,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Cheviot, 
and  Delaine  Kara*  ami  Ewes.  AlsoCheahiro,  Poland- 
Ohinu  and  Dim*  swine  all  ages,  ever  offered. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Thanks  for  past  business. 


FOR  SALE 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 


Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.60 


The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  EMBLEM  OF  FRANCE 
R.  G.  A.  S.,  3065,  P.  5. 


Dropped  August  26,  1911.  Sire  on 
Guernsey,  Justinee’s  Sequel  of  the 
Preel.  Dam  on  Guernsey,  Lily  du 
Preel  XIV.  Price,  $150.00 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  sale  also. 


ELMVIEW  FARMS 

512  Scranton  Life  Bldg.,  Scranton  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

30  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

10  Registered  bulls,  to  days  to  11  months  old. 

30  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

DeoL  v.  CorOend,  N.  V.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


» very,  honorable  dealing,  autlafae 

Box  lu,  WESTON,  N.  J 


GUERNSEY  BULL 
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tain  scenery  and  especially  the  “get  to¬ 
gether"  spirit  of  its  people,  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  locate  the  dairy  show 
this  far  East  and  to  raise  $750,000  fctl*  fl 
set  of  buildings  of  brick  and  steel  that 
will  endure  to  house  many  future  events. 
The  spirit  of  the  valley  metropolis  was 
fully  aroused  to  the  occasion.  Buildings 
were  decorated  in  the  principal  streets 
and  houses  of  citizens  open  to  accommo¬ 
date  guests  at  a  loss  for  hotel  room  in  the 
crowded  conditions.  G.  b.  f. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


October  19,  1916 


1IUTTKH. 

Tito  murker  is  <ini to  firm  at  a  slight  advance 
over  lust  week.  Kxpnrt  sales  of  small  volume 
are  noted.  Dairy,  miming  medium  ami  above, 
is  meeting  a  good  demand  at  30  to  34  rents. 


Creamery,  fancy  Ib . 

.  36 

% 

36>4 

Good  to  Choice  . 

. .  34 

@ 

3ih 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

33 

Dairy,  best . 

.  34 

@ 

34 

Common  to  Good . 

.  29 

@ 

32 

City  made . 

27 

@ 

31’ I# 

Lacking  Stock . 

(<L 

29 

Process  .  . 

.  29 

@ 

32 

Elgin,  111.,  butler  market  34k:  cents. 
CHEESE. 

Demand  is  lighter  aiuT  the  market  decidedly 
easv  on  all  but  the  highest  grades.  Primary 
markets  in  New  York  are  weak,  as  the  current 
make  Is  running  down  in  quality.  Exports  are 
being  moved  as  rapidly  as  steamer  spare  Is 
available. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 21  @  21M 

Good  to  choice .  20  @  20 1*. 

Lower  grades  .  10  <9 

Daisies,  best .  21H'@  21  k. 

Young  Americas .  J21^  @  21*4 

Bkinis.  best .  17  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  14 

Salamanca,  20T$ 

Watertown  N.  Y  .  19^ 

Cuba.  N.  Y.,20‘4 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  19kt 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  19@19*t 


Supplies  of  nearby,  both  white  and  straight 
brown  are  light,  and  prices  extremely  high  en 
uniformly  large  sixes.  The  writer  has  ,)usi  seen 
a  ease  of  new  laid  eggs  sorted1  over  to  remove 
the  pullet  eggs,  which  were  scattered  through 
every  layer  but  the  top  and  bottom,  with  the 
evident  imrpose  of  making  the  large  ones  carry 
them  along  in  price.  Instead  of  that  the  15  per 
cent,  of  small  sizes  would  have  killed  the  fancy 
priee  of  the  others.  Sorting  them  out.  was  a 
kindness  to  the  shipper,  although  the  receiver 
was  not  doing  It  so  much  for  that  reason  as  to 
accommodate  his  customer,  who  could  not  sell 
the  pullet  eggs  to  his  trade. 

The  supply  of  gathered  stock  running  medium 
to  good  is  in  some  surplus  and  prices  cut  where 
necessary  to  make  sales. 

W hlt.e.  choice  to  fancy,  large  . .  58  @  60 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  50 

Mixed  colors,  best .  45  (9  46 

Common  to  good .  35  (9  40 

Btorage  .  26  @  BIJtj 

LIVE  POCLTKY 

Broilers,  lb .  17  <9  18 

Ducks,  lb . 16  @  17 

Fowls  .  16  <9  18 

Boosters  . 12  (9  13 

DKESSKD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  32  <9  35 

Old  . 25  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  27  i9  30 

Roasters  . 23  @  26 

Fowls . 18  @  24 

Ducks,  Spring .  23  @  21 

Squabs,  uoz .  1  25  (9  5  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . .  .  7  00  @9  00 

Balls  . .  ..  5  00  &  6  50 

Cows  .  .  . 4U0  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  ...  11  00  @13  00 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep.  1U0  lbs .  .  *  50  @  7  25 

Lambs  .........  . . .  8  60  @1100 

Hogs .  9  50  @10  30 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. .. , .  9  60  @10  00 

Medium  .  8  75  @9  00 

Pea  . •- .  8  80  @9  60 

Red  Kidney .  ....  9  20  @  9  75 

Lima,  California .  675  @7  00 

I’UESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  apples  are  large,  but.  as  is  usual 
in  tlm  early  par!  of  the  season,  culls  and  wind¬ 
falls  are  being  disposed  of,  and  the  proportion 
of  choice  fruit  is  small.  Those  Unit  do  run 

near  fancy  are  quite  readily  disposed  of  at  $4  to 
$5.  Other  grades  go  mainly  between  $2  and  $3. 
Pear  are  largely  overripe.  Frlme  Seekel  ami 
Bose  bring  $•«  to  $0.30,  or  even  higher  to  par¬ 
ticular  customers.  Peaches  going  slowly. 
Grapes  high  but  trading  not  yet  active.  Quince:* 
scarce.  A  few  are  coining  from  the  West 
packed  iu  pear  boxes.  They  are  large  and 
smooth  compared  with  our  Eastern  grown. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  76 

N.  W.  Greening . . .  3  110  @  4  00 

Oldenburg  .  2  00  <9  3  Oil 

liravcnstoin  .  .  .  2  60  @  4  00 

A  leva  rider . . .  2  00  @3  50 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @3  60 

Blush  . . .  2  60  @  3  50 

Fall  Pippin  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Twenty-ounce... .  2  00  @4  00 

llnbbardstoi! .  2  00  @2  60 

King  .  . I..-. .  2  00  @4  00 

2  50  @  5  50 


McIntosh .  . 2  50  (9  5  50 

Baldwin  ....  2  25  @3  50 

i . recuing  . 2  00  @  4  00 

Ben  Davis . 160  @2  00 

Western,  box . .  1  60  <9  2  25 

Windfalls,  bbt .  75  @125 

Pears-  Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @6  50 

lv  l  offer.  bbl .  2  00  @  2  60 

seekel,  bbl .  3  00  @6  00 

ltosc  .  4  00  @  6  60 

A  iijou  .  3  00  <9  5  00 

Peaches.  State,  bu.  bkt.  .  65  @  1  6U 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt., .  8  @  12 

Plums,  81b.  bkt. .  25  (9  45 

Strawberries,  pint .  25  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .  . .  3  0U  @4  00 

V  EGETARLES. 

Tbe  potato  market  at  New  York  lias  been  a 
little  dull  and  prices  on  medium  grades  lower. 
Interior  markets  are  very  Ann,  however,  and 
the  outlook  appears  favorable  for  continued 
high  prices.  Under  normal  conditions  the  pres¬ 
ent  figures  here  would  be  expected  to  draw 
large  shipments  from  Europe,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  have  many  to  spar*'.  Cabbage 
scarce  and  very  high.  Onions  meeting  only  a 
moderate  trade.  Cauliflower  lower,  except  for 
best.  Native  tomatoes  are  running  poor.  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  now  arriving  iu  car  lots. 

Potatoes  Maine,  ISOlbs .  375  @4  00 

Jersey,  165  lb  bag .  3  60  <9  3  65 

Long  Island,  1801bs .  4  25  @  4  75 


Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  1  35 

Beets,  bbl .  2  HO  @2  75 

Carrotk.  bb! .  2  25  @2  60 

Cauliflower.  bbl . .  2  60  @6  00 

encumbers,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Cabbage.  1U0 .  7  (10  @10  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  25  @  65 

2  doz.  crate .  50  @  1  25 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  DO  @  l  51) 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  1001b.  bag .  150  @2  65 

Jersey,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Conn..  1U0  lb.  bag .  ...  2  CO  &  2  75 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  .  30  @  125 

Turnips,  hbi .  2  00  @3  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  U0 

Tomatoes,  6- bkt.  crate . 25  @  1  110 

Nearby,  3-pk.  box .  60  @150 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  25 

Kgs  Plants,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

Okra,  bu . 2  UO  @  3  50 

HOPS. 

State,  primh  to  choice .  50  @  53 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  49 

Old  stock... .  . 4  @  6 

Pacific,  coast .  16  @  17 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

May.  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  17  00  @18  00 

No.  2 . 15  00  @16  00 

No.  3 . 13  011  @14  50 

Clover  mixed . 10  UO  @16  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  50 

GRAIN. 

Wh.-at  reached  52  in  New  York  October  18, 
and  it  may  go  higher.  In  spite  of  tile  extreme 
price  foreign  demand  Is  Strong,  and  speculators 
are  capitalizing  this  demand  and  flic  short  crop 
to  the  limit.  Corn  and  outs  both  responded  to 
wheat,  though  in  less  degree.  Flour  advanced 
to  510  in  jobbing  trade.  The  grain  outlook  in 
Argentina  is  poor,  owing  to  drought.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  India  arc  favorable,  and  the  amount  for 
export  will  largely  exceed  previous  estimates. 

Wheat.  No.  i  Northern  Spring .  1  96  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  115  @  1  07 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y,  bbl .  9  00  @  9  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . . .  54  @  55 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  34  @  1  35 

FEED. 

City  Bran . 30  fO  ®  30  50 

Middlings  .  32  00  34  00 

Red  Dog .  39  I  U  40  00 

Corn  Meal  .  40  00  41  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb..  .  . .  2  20  @2  25 

Sissnlras  .  65  @  75 

Winte1  green  .  .3  15  @  4  00 


@  75 

@  4  00 


Cedar  Leaf....  .  90  @  95 

Wood  ...  . 14  @  18 

Penneroyul  .  1  60  @  1  85 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  Ibe  buying  opportunities  of  nt  least 
half  of  New  York's  population. 

Eggs  Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  55 

Ordinnry  grades .  35  @  40 

Butter,  fancy  print*,  lb .  43  &  44 

Tub.  cliolue .  .35  @  37 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  35 

Fricassee.  Ib.  .  22  @  25 

Fowls  . .  25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb..  . 23  @  26 

Lamb  chops . . . 24  @  28 

Roasting  beef . 22  @  26 

Pork  chops  .  22  @  24 

Loin  of  pork  .  20  @  23 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  15 

Cabbage,  head  . .  .  . .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peek  .  50  @  60 

( Continued  on  page  lflSO.) 

^  GOATS  I\ 

FOR  SALE 

A  Great  Goat  Bargain 

A  fine  thoroughbred  T0GGENBURG  BUCK.  2*3  years 
old,  $35.  A  thoroughbred  SAANEN  DOE,  a  great 
milker.  830;  2ki  years  old.  Athoronelibred  SAANEN 
BUCK,  a  perfect  beauty,  11  months  old,  BITS,  A  H 
TOGGENBURG  00E,  10  months  old:  comes  from  the 
finest  milk  stock;  only  BIO.  These  goats  come 
from  the  finest  milking  stock.  Apply  at  once. 

E.  O.  Arlidgk  -  Bernard,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

Pays  The  ■ 

Lireen  height  &  1  ipwim 

V-*A  Buyer*  far® 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service* 
able  age  by  the  $411.000 Cbnmplon  .  kl 

CARNOT  (66666)  than  does  any  IS 

other  breeder  In  America.  For  flBT.  ■ 
Percheronn.  Belgians,  Holstein  4m! 

Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write  B 

for  cat.  ITIeerright- Terms  tosnit.  s  >  1$ 

A.  W.  CREEN.  i  §|  JPP*V  ,  ,,  | 

Middleflelrt,  Ohio  U.  r.  Station,  1  jumm 

East  Orwell,  O.  on  PiMuia.  R,  R.  ••••••••  •••••»* 

20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  choiee  weaning  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion 
write  mo.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  lie  Sure  to  Write  Me, 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
rai»e  him  up,  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  ctallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  On  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE — BROOKSIOE  pftrrhfirnn  Mara  AND  HER  FILLY, 
MARY  61250.  BLACK 'e‘Cneron  Weight  1550. 

Sound  and  kind.  Bred  again.  Has  had  four  colts 
Foaled  Nov.  1,  1908.  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 

SWINE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  For  Sale 

Open  sow  and  gilt.  John  JLorton  Lee, Carmel.  N.  Y 

Grandview  farm  berkshires — Fine 

young  Boars  and  Gilts  fox- sale.  C.  R.  POfF,  StatrvHt,  N.  J, 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

2  months  old,  BIO,  With  size,  type  and  quality. 
1'airs,  trios,  etc.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville  New  York 

Berkshire  Service  Boars  ™!l0»5£*;  ^Tkap8.0 

turkeys;  6  breeds.  Write  CLARK  BROS..  Freeport  Ohio 

For  Sale  CHESTER  WHITES 

from  1h«  Prize  Winning  Herd  of 
ID  LA,  at  New  York  State  Fair 

One  2-year  old  Boar  I«t  Prize  Winner,  weight  400  Ibs. 
Brice  #40.  One  March  Boar  Pig,  weight  226  lba.  Price 
#30,  and  2  of  the  last  of  April  farrow,  weight  150  lbs. 
Price  #23  each.  All  three  are  show  plgi  and  will  be 
recorded  free.  Alsu  15  very  ohoieo  Sept,  pigs,  #8  and 
#  1  0  each  to  be  shipped  at  8  and  10  weeks  old. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSON  R-4  Rome,  N.  Y. 
CHESHIRFS  Pie#  with  vim  and  vig- 

V-.I  or  Business  young¬ 

sters  and  service  boars.  FRED  W.  CARD,  Sylvaaio,  Pa. 


Mnaci 


Not  a  Loafer  in  the  Lot! 


Every  cow  in  this  dairy  is  a  money-maker.  This  is 
a  business  institution, —  not  a  boarding  house  for 
dead  beats.  That’s  why  we  feed  exclusively 


UNION  GRAINS 


The  Balanced  Ration  for  Milk  Production 


X17RITE  today  for 
*'  (he  records  of 
milkers  who  have 
been  fed  UNION 
GRAINS.  Willi  it  we 
will  send  you  free,  a 
copy  of  (he  book 
"Economical  Feed¬ 
ing’’.  Just  send  2c 
stamp  to  cover 
postage. 


It  all  goes  to  making  milk  and  buttcr-fat.  Union 
Grains  has  the  bulk,  the  strength  and  the  variety  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  every  cow.  It  has  the  llavor 
that  makes  them  greedy  for  it.  It  has  the  milk- 
producing  ingredients  that  satisfy  the  man  who  pays 
the  feed  bills.  All-in-all,  Union  Grains  is  the  most 
economical  dairy  ration  you  can  buy. 

UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  O. 


ChesterWhites-O.LC 


Herd  beaded  by  Ihe  Grand  Champion  boar  Pocket  Piece  No.  20015 

Conceded  by  experts  lo  be  one  of  the  peotesl  specimens  of  the 
breed.  The  show  ring  is  the  Irue  lest  of  type. 

Our  1916  show  hard  exhibited  at  Worcester, 
Brockton  ami  Framingham.  Mass,  and  -Three- 
States  Fair."  R.  I.  was  undefeated  In  all  classes 
entered.  Winning  25  Firsts.  18  Seen  tula  and  11 
Thirds.  Also  winning  11  nut  of  12  prizes  iu 
classes  In  which  nil  breeds  competed.  And  all 
Championships  offered. 

If  you  want  Individual*  of  correct  typo,  pro¬ 
lificacy,  and  curly  maturity  get  them  from  the 
herd  that  'carries  tlia  blood  of  more  animals 
that  have  made  Chester  history  than  any  other 
East  of  the  eoru  belt. 

We  are  offering  150  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  and 
a  few  Spring  boars  ready  tor  service,  some  of 
them  show  winners,  at  reasonable]  prices, 

LINDA  VISTA  FARM,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier's  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent  fall  hoars. 

20  larrfo  fall  sows  of  the  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Invincible  Rival's  Snecesor, 
>1  n  slot-niece  Bran  ford  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Leo  5,  li,  and  Loe  Premier’s  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
NONE  BUT  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
1V«  can  quote  you  on  anythiny  in 
the  line  of  Berkehires 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


BR00KLANDS  PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 


CHESTEItWHITES'1'^^; 

Each.  Two  Yearling  Boars,  Twenty.Fivo  Each. 
Three  Boar  figs.  75  lbs.  each.  Price,  110  each. 
Papers  furnished  free  with  nnv  of  the  above  oil  ers. 
Don't  delay:  order  to-day.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


WK  have  for  nolo  some  very  good  spring  trios  and 
also  some  good  hoars  ready  tor  service  at  farmer? 
prices.  This  stock  l;i  all  from  recent  champions  and 
( ;  rand  Champions  and  cannot  li.‘  equal  led  any 
where,  In  either  size,  quality,  or  price.  We  won  rive 
firsts  out  of  livo  entries  lit.  the  Vermont  State  fair 
and  defeated  the  herds  that  have  won  everything 
there  f..r  twenty  years. 

Entire  herd  cholera  immune  by  double  treatment. 

llltOOKT.AMIS  FARMS,  WALPOLE,  N.  II. 

J  a  sues  T.  Colby,  Mgr.,  "Bkkkshihe.s'’ 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES^1";,'. 

boar#,  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar- 

auteed.  N.Y.  BROWN,  Ridgely  Manor  Farm, Slone  RidQe.  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS 

last  of  onr  herd  and  Inree  for  their  age:  S25  each 
registered.  GEO.  E.  KOWELl,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 

a _ _  .  I  J  _  -  .  .  a.  Art- 


A  young  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  125, 
shown  by  him  thorn  this  fall,  was  first  prize  and 
champion  sow.  The  boar  wo  sold  the  West  Virginia 
Berkshire  Association  weighed  700  pounds  at  17 
months.  Boars,  sows  ntid  unrelated  pigs  always  for 
sale.  No  dumplings:  hut  the  big,  growthy.  prolific 
kind.  H.  c.  8  H,  B.  HARPENfilNG,  Sox  15  Dundee.  N  Y. 


40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Band  8  weeks  old:  nota  in.  Yoai-g  service  hoar  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A,  Soho  full,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


f!  hpsfpr  W  ’9  ami  P  I  G  ’9  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

hnesiern.  sanau.i.ii.  s  sews  and  pigs.  Rog.fiee. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop..  Troy.  Pa. 


T  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL 

PIGS.  Pairs  no-akin. 
Prices  Eight.  KETNKli  FARMS,  Bal/tlmoke,  O. 


ST’PERTOR  7N  EVERY  RESPECT. 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J 


T  ?«-SILVER  STRAIN.  Choice 

^  ^  ^  10  T9  72*Wh*  K«i|<1  piKS  $9 

prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GIIIFEIE,  R.  3.  Newville.  Peno'a 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  B^WhTmi 

April,  1010,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  (  liarmar’s  Champion  5th.  No  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Marbledale.  Ct. 


r  'm  "T*  1  year-old  service  boar* 

^  —  SlOt  B  months.  $25.  Pigs. 

8 week#, $8.  IIEKI5ERT  HAITI I.Manlius, N.Y’. 


Berkshire  and  O*  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wo  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  giits 
and  pigs,  flood  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  rtuisounhle.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBEll  FARMS.  Sniilhville  Flats,  N  Y. 


Meadow  Lane  Registered  Berkshires 

Young  survive  Bonrs,  t25  inch.  0.  C-  JORDAN,  Craryvifle,  N.  r. 


YoungThoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  s°tWK,in- 

glebri  iilc  Farm,  St.  James,  Town  of  Sm  itlitown.Long  island. 

CHAS.  S.  BUTLER,  Owntr,  L.  E  SMITH,  Manager.  Tel.  St  Jamas  166. 


ensxnoN  farm  rkgistkkkd  muocs 

Pigs  of  both  svx.  Bled  Rows.  Service  lu.ars. 

Best  of  breeding.  C>  16.  liAKNKS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Big  Western  Type  Duroc  Pigs 

Farrowed  July  28r-udAugust9.  $7  registered.  March 

gilts,  $2.i  registered.  W.  H.  DOW  8  SON.  Middlcbury,  Vt. 


North  East,  Pa, 


CLARK  FARM 
lioouton,  N.  J. 


SIS  pair.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 

S.  AVKEKS  -  1>®  Graff,  Ohio 


DurocPigs 


RartqliiravP^'^bred.fi-weelis-oId  breeders. $7:  either 

DBIKSnireS.  ses  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  New  Turk 


Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE.New  Wasliinuton,  0. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKVV  STOCK  FARM  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolain 


OLLIflS’ JERSEY. REDS 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  hso.~^^e% 

iu  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  hretqling.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  l’ALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y, 


Put  bigttcr  profits  in 
your  bank — aud  more  •; 
potash  in  your  soli.  New 
Pig  Book  tells  how  — 
FREE. 


Service  Roar,  Y’onnir  Sows  an<l 
Pigs,  G.  £.  SMITH,  Casth.k,  N.Y. 


CHESHIRES 


375  Ibs.  in 
9morrths, 


R Aplr gfl l r<ac  Excellent  service  hoars  and 
PC*  f  1  Pigsof  Rivals-Champmu 

Breeding.  Price  reasouahie,  R.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


-A.  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  11,  Moorettown,  N.J. 


Secure  the  highest  prices  and  snve  feed  and  labor.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by 
feeding  properly.  'The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  protein. 
Without  these  your  pigs  simply  cannot  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  flesh. 

Grain  Alone  Will  Not  Do  It 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Sfc*>^Viprovidesfor  this  deficiency— insures  most  rapid  growth  and  multiplies  your  profits. 

- »-  £  ^or  FREE  samples,  prices 

TlIiiiT  Itr  ROBERT  A.  REXHARD 

^  IS  W.  Lawrence  ft.  Allentown,  Pa. 


FEED 


%  HEAVES 


™e  TALE  ofA  PIG 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


October  28.  1911 


TO  SILO  OWNERS 
who  did  and  didn't  see^ 
the  Blizzard  at 

fair  l 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


some  instances  her  teats  are  badly  lacer¬ 
ated.  I  am  unable  to  tell  whether  this 
is  being  done  by  just  one  or  more  pigs, 
as  the  sow  gets  almost  frantic  when  the 
pigs  nurse,  and  when  penned  up  will  drop 
on  her  belly  for  relief.  The  pigs  seem 
starved,  their  feet  are  badly  trampled 
by  the  sow.  and  have  made  but  little 
growth.  This  sow  farrowed  her  first  lit¬ 
ter  last  March  which  made  excellent 
growth.  The  sow  is  in  excellent  order 
and  is  well  fed,  and  has  every  appearance 
of  being  a  good  stickler,  0,  B.  D. 

At  once  nip  off  the  sharp  teeth  with 
pinchers  being  Careful  not  to  lacerate  the 
gums.  Bathe  the  udder  with  hot  water 
two  or  tlire  times  a  day  and  after  wiping 
dry  apply  freely  to  sores  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  seven  parts  glycerine.  Provide  tbe 
pigs  with  a  creep  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  sow. 
Feed  them  milk  and  meal.  A.  s.  A. 


Horse  Feeding  and  Ailments 

1,  What  is  the  best  combination  feeds 
that  you  know  of  for  draught  horses? 
What  is  a  practical  remedy  for  horse 
colic,  lameuess,  collar  galls  and 
scratches?  H.  K.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear  corn  and 
mixed  clover  hay  cannot  be  surpassed  as 
feeds  for  draft  horses.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
scribe  treatment  unless  a  description  of 
the  symptoms  is  given.  As  you  live  in  a 
large  city  a  trained  veterinarian  should 
he  employed  to  treat  colic*  and  lameness. 
Collar  galls  will  not  occur  if  you  use 
properly  fitted  collars;  keep  them  clean 
and  properly  adjust  the  traces  (tugs)  on 
1  lie  harness.  ‘‘Scratches”  comes  from 
washing  the  legs  and  not  perfectly  drying 
them  afterward.  Avoid  the  cause.  Use 
simple  sulphur  ointment  daily  on  the  af¬ 
fected  parts.  A.  s.  A. 


The  time  and  trouble  it.  taken  to  mix  whitewash 
keeps  many  burns  dirty,  (l.-ikand  gloomy.  You 
ran  make  yours  snow-whito  and.  without  extra 
cost  or  labor,  kill  nil  lice  tind  mites  nd  prevent 
the  germs  of  discs  es  that  affect  livestock,  from 
getting  a  start  in  your  herd. 


.Sold  unmount' 
N.  ed  or  in  two 
A  dllloronl 
i  I  mounting* 


5s  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid — a  paint  and 
disinfectant  in  one.  Comes  in  powder  tormready 
to  use  when  mixed  with  water.  Apply  with 
brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not  flake,  blister  or  peel 
off  nor  spoil  by  standing.  N  o  d  i-.  agreeable  Odor. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

in  stable,  dairy.  Poultry  house,  piggery  and  cel¬ 
lar.  Get  Romo  today  from  your  dealer  and  have 
it  handy  for  a  rainy  day  job. 

10  lbs.  (10 gills.),  41  nnd  pontage. 

201hs.  (B3 gals.),  delivered. 

GO  lbs.  (60  gals.),  $4  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.,  and 
booklet  "Tlio  Disinfectant  That  Paints”  for  25 
coots  postpaid  and  your  dealer's  name. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R  New  York 


When  any  Blizzard  part 
wears  out  from  lonir  »erviC6 
it'u  replaceable 


Garget 

I  have  an  obi  e<»w  mixed  Holstein  and 
Durham,  with  calf  six  months  old.  She 
Was  siek  for  one  week  and  lost  her  milk, 
but  we  kept  on  milking,  milk  yellow  and 
unfit  for  use.  She  had  two  big  hard 
lumps  in  the  udder,  one  in  front  and  one 
in  the  back.  Now  her  milk  is  back  again, 
blit  not  as  much  as  before,  and  the  two 
hard  lumps  are  there  yet.  Oirr  neighbor 
said  that  the  cow  had  garget.  Are  there 
any  remedies?  s.  N. 

Florida. 

The  cow  has  had  a  bad  attack  of  gar¬ 
get  and  being  old  is  not  worth  retaining 
for  dairying.  The  tumors  in  the  udder 
cannot  be  removed  and  the  trouble  will 
be  likely  to  return  any  time  and  especial¬ 
ly  at  another  calving.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  advise  you  to  dry  olf  milk  secretion 
and  fatten  the  cow  for  the  butcher.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so  it  would  be  well  to  apply 
the  tuberculin  test  as  tuberculosis  some¬ 
times  is  present  in  such  oases. 

A.  S.  A. 


Rye  for  Pigs 

Would  you  give  a  ration  for  young 
pigs  just  weaned?  T  have  on  baud  about 
700  lbs.  of  ground  rye,  and  some  butter¬ 
milk  and  slcim-milk  I  would  like  to  fatten 
them.  Could  I  mix  the  skim-milk 
with  the  buttermilk?  V.  R. 

New  York. 

Bye  is  an  expensive  feed  for  pigs,  but 
if  you  wish  to  use  it  up  mix  it  with  about 
equal  parts  eornmeal  and  feed  in  slop 
with  buttermilk  and  skim-milk  which  you 
state  you  have  on  hand  H.  F.  j. 


[grace horsemen  and  breedei-sknowSavc-The 
E*  Horse  Is  a  sure  cure  for  SPAVIN— Ringbone 
— Thornpin  or  any  Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hool 
or  Tendon  Disease.  Over  200.000  cases  h  nve  been 
successfully  treated.  Sold  with  a  SignedContract 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails.  No  blls 
tori  me  or  laying  up  of  horse  when  yon  need  him, 
Learn  how  to  diagnose,  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK,  sample  con 
tract  and  expert  veterinary’s  advice.  All  FREE 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commcre*  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
DruKKiats  everywhere  sell  8«vc-The-Jlor»c  with 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Pal* 


Shrink  in  Milk 


I  am  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my 
cows.  They  seem  to  be  shrinking  in  their 
milk.  I  feed  clover  hay  twice  a  day  and 
grain,  and  they  are  out  to  pasture  be¬ 
sides.  My  last  grain  ration  was  200  lbs. 
union  grains,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  11s. 
hominy  feed,  100  lbs.  bran.  I  feed  four 
quarts  twice  a  day  with  clover  hay. 

New  York.  B.  A.  F. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  Spring 
and  Summer  milch  cows  are  apt  to  dry 
off  rapidly.  The  pastures  get  short  and 
when  there  is  no  silage  the  change  of  feed 
even  though  there  may  bo  enough  of  it, 
may  cause  a  drop.  Your  cows  should  be 
on  practically  their  Winter  ration  now. 

Feed  them  what  clover  hay  they  will  Ohio  ~  Tr  v  n 

clean  op  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  about  ‘  * 

3V&  pounds  of  milk  from  the  mixture  yon  1.  Mix  in  the  feed  night  and  morning 
mention.  This  mixture  seems  to  be  all  for  a  week  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 

right  to  feed  with  clover  hay.  H.  F.  .t.  of  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  salt, 

sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  then 
-  skip  10  days  and  repeat  the  treatment. 

•  4  The  medicine  kills  the  worms  so  that 

A  Nebraska  Dairy  Ration  they  are  digested  and  do  not  appear  in 

Ilow  may  I  get.  bust  results  feeding  a  mMmuc* 

grade  Holstein,  1100  lbs.  giving  about  40  2.  Contagious  abortion  is  present  and 

lbs.  of  milk  a  dav?  I  have  wild  prairie  prevents  conception.  As  there  is  no 
hav  $13,  and  Alfalfa  hav.  $13.  I  can  specific  remedy  and  only  two  cows  are 
get  bran,  $22  ;  shorts,  $31 ;  eornmeal,  affected  we  should  advise  you  to  sell  them 
$32;  oil  meal  $12;  whole  ground  oats,  to  the  butcher.  Then  cleanse,  disinfect 
$32.  L.  n.  c.  and  whitewash  the  stable.  A.  s.  A. 

Nebraska. 

Since  you  have  no  succulence  of  any 
kind  to  feed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  feed 
some  dried  beet  pulp  if  you  could  buy  it 
right.  I  have  figured  a  balanced  ration 
from  the  list  of  feeds  given,  however.  It 
is  as  follows :  15  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay.  and  $ 
lbs.  prairie  hay  daily,  and  a  lb.  of  gram 
to  4  lbs.  of  milk  from  the  following  mix¬ 
ture;  400  lbs.  eornmeal,  300  lbs.  bran, 

200  lbs.  shorts,  300  lbs.  oil  meal,  1  per 
cent  salt.  The  oil  meal,  while  expensive, 
should  help  materially  in  a  ration  of  this 
nature.  H.  F.  j. 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


.MINERALS 
Ssw  HEAVE 


Booklet  m  I 

Free  [ffillfllMilftftjLMMi *TrTlSwrnWmlll 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  fmUafiu-tion  or  mono) 
hack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


like  the  feed  you  would  mlxfor  yoartsoKja  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
puln,  gluten  f red, corn Uiatillem’ gmini.who.it bran, 
wheal  middlings  and  a  little  salt.,  that'8  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mi  iced  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
pood.  An  extra  qtturft  or  two  of  milk  daily from i£ach 
cow  may  turn  u  into  ft  proftt-Try  LAURO-  b  fJmj 

for  more  profits.  Sold  on  “amity  tuck  It  not  **tiitied 
ulan,  the  decision  l<  -ug  entirety  up  to  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  ua  if  none  near  you. 
THE  UMHDWE  MILLING  CO.  855  CBeipi.  BIk.  Outfit.  Mich. 


Boforu  you  buy  any  Engine  —  Read  my  Book, 
••now  to  Judge  Engines.”  ,  Tells  how  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Kent.  Free  together  with  my  LOW  “Sniitb* 
FACTORY  PRICES  nnd  Finny  Payment  Plan.  e^*ru“ 
50-dny  trial  offer,  cto.  Address 
Court  Uslf  CD.  H.  WITTE, 

cave  nan  whe  ehg™e  works. 

2,  3, 1.  G.  8.  1B3T  Oakland  Am.,  rWln  11 

iVlfian.lM  WNSfS  CITY, 

L2-i6aJ,l!  1897  toutoUfe.. 


fThis  saapoy,  littl*  story  hss 
some  motuy-nitltiog  pointers  ; 
it’s  highly  internstinil,  free. 
Get  i  t.  Also  receive  particu¬ 
lars  about  the  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Bog  Tronilhs,  etc. 

Learn  Low  55000  farmer*  •re 
Boosting  Profits  *nd  Elimi¬ 
nating  Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked  feed.  A 
cooker  has  •  hundred  use*  on  !hc  fo'iu.  Writo  »s. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  627  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


Ailing  Cow 

I  have  a  four-year-old  Hereford  cow 
that  did  not  do  well  last  winter.  She 
was  lousy  for  one  thing  before  I  found 
it  out.  She  was  thin  when  we  turned 
her  out  to  pasture.  She  was  nursing 
a  calf,  and  of  course  that  took  the  flesh 
off.  She  has  gained  some  this  Summer 
and  is  in  a  fair  flesh,  blit  her  hide  is  hard 
and  stiff,  and  she  has  not  done  as  well  as 
the  other  COWS  in  tbe  same  pasture. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her? 
She  has  no  cough  and  eats  well. 

Maine.  C.  P.  o. 

On  general  principles  you  should  have 
the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  it  is 
quite  likely  that  tuberculosis  causes  the 
lack  of  thrift  described.  The  veterinarian 
also  should  look  to  the  teeth,  ns  they  may 
require  attention  nnd  this  should  be  given 
if  tile  cow  proves  to  be  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  That  disease  in  contagious  and 
incurable.  a.  s.  a. 


NOW  READY!  y. 

My  new  100-page  fall  bargain  /  , 

hook  just  off  the  press  and  /  .fJjSSSB 


Buckwheat  for  Hogs 

ITow  would  it  do  to  feed  buckwheat 
ground  in  a  feed  mill  for  hogs.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  pure  buckwheat  to 
hogs  instead  of  $30  wheat  middlings  in 
slop,  or  dry  in  feeders?  We  can  always 
get  a  big  crop  of  buckwheat  on  this  good 
land.  No  market  for  buckwheat,  so  must 
feed  it.  F.  E.  D. 

Sabina,  O. 

While  extensively  raised  in  my  section, 
buckwheat  is  not  fed  to  hogs.  There  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  it  for  milling, 
it  being  one  of  the  cash  crops  of  the  New 
York  State  farmer.  Henry  nnd  Morri¬ 
son  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  a  feed  for  pigs  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  found  slightly  inferior  to 
both  corn  and  wheat,  middlings.  It  has 
been  charged  with  producing  bacon  and 
pork  of  inferior  quality,  but,  according 
to  these  authors,  this  charge  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  unless  the  buckwheat  is  fed  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities.  It  evidently  should 
not  be  fed  exclusively,  but  is  a  valuable 
food  for  fattening  pigs  when  fed  with 
other  grains  or  with  skim-milk.  Like 
corn,  buckwheat  is  a  fattening,  not  a 
growing  food.  M.  «.  n. 


kettle  In  one  minute.* Simplest  and 
beet  stock  fort!  cooker.  Water  jacket 
-~h  prevent,  burning.  Juftt  the  thing-  to 
Wy  heat,  mil):  for  caivea  or  pigs.  Piac- 

^|i  "^fT  tlcal  for  household  nee. _ 

fwe"make23  sizes  and  kinds 
I  of  stock  food  cookers! 

AIbo  Dairy  and  I  unit  ry  Stoves,  Wat  erand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldcrs,  Caldrons,  etc. 


Grain  Mixture  Half  Gluten 

What  can  I  mix  with  corn  gluten  meal 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  Winter 
feeding  with  silage  and  clover  hay,  and 
have  tbe  mixture  at  least  one-half  gluten? 
My  reason  for  wishing  to  use  one-half 
gluten  is  that  I  have  a  quantity  of  gluten 
on  hand,  which  I  bought  early  at  a  low 
figure.  h.  I. 

New  York. 

A  grain  ration  which  is  composed  of 
one-half  gluten  meal  would  be  rather 
heavy  and  unpalatable,  and  should  be  fed 
carefully  and  results  watched  closely. 
Figured  on  the  basis  of  a  1000-lb  cow 
producing  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk  daily  a  ra¬ 
tion  could  be  balanced  as  follow*:  30 
lbs.  corn  silage,  10  lhs.  clover  daily,  and 
a  pound  of  grain  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  fr*un 
a  mixture  made  up  of  three  parts  gluten 
meal,  two  parts  bran  and  one  part  hom¬ 
iny  or  eornmeal.  A  more  desirable  ra¬ 
tion,  still  using  considerable  gluten  meal 
would  be  two  parts  gluten  meal,  two 
parts  bran,  one  part  liomiuy,  and  one 
part  dried  distillers’  grain.  It.  F.  J. 


tti~Writeus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Batavia.  III. 


fnrmtnra,  cmn(ilot«  Hn«  of  \ 
lnft.ing  !-r  wot*  nstoth-r of  ft*  .Efaupt.  V 
Vrltv  novrl  SovrflMO  loJbOO  on  tall  l>nyln*l\ 

UVM.  QALLOWAV  COMPANY 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


377  Galloway  Sta 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


^2*  SPLIT  J 

HICKORY 

^  Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 

5  mail  you  my  big  new  catalog-  m 

^  ohowing  150  Btunningstylca  1 

r  of  Split  Hlekuty  V«  Inert.  I 

0  ramouo  for  h-wity.  licliu,/ \  I  T\  ¥ 
^  niw«,  Klr»nif th,  and  tony  j\\ I / 


4 — •  _  I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 

U  ■  memorn  <n  I  trnn  koira  lrttit  ® 


|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low 
7  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 
I  wire  steel  fencing.  _  So  send 
■  new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 


■  *  new  catalog  tree  (prices  start-  r 

“  I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  I 

Name . j 

Address . . . 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 

602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Lacerated  Teats 

I  have  a  brood  sow  which  farrowed  a 
litter  of  pigs  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
since  their  birth  they  have  been  inclined 
to  bite  the  sow’s  teats  when  nursing.  In 
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Farmer 


The  Minneapolis  Journal  says : 

“Congress  has  passed  a  law  raising 
the  wages  of  the  railroad  trainmen. 

“Who  pays  the  bill? 

“The  farmers  of  the  country  are  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question  seriously. 

“They  begin  to  understand  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  the  extra  millions  to 
be  paid  the  trainmen  by  order  of  the 
President  and  Congress  will  come  out 
of  their  pockets. 


“The  railroads  claim  they  cannot  pay 
the  bill.  They  were  willing  to  concede 
the  increase  if  freight  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  accordingly. 

“To  this  the  President  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  he  could  not  pledge 
specific  performance. 

“Accordingly,  Congress  ordered  the 
wage  increase  and  at  the  same  time 


directed  that  a  commission  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  see  whether  it  was  justified. 

“If  this  commission  finds  the  wage 
raise  justified  but  also  reports  that  rail¬ 
road  income  is  not  sufficient  to  bear 
the  extra  burden,  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  must  furnish  the  money. 

“That  means  to  a  large  extent  the 
farmer,  for  his  products  form  a  very 
large  share  of  the  country’s  freight. 

“Now  the  average  income  of  the 
farmer  as  computed  by  the  census 
bureau  is  $1.47  a  day,  out  of  which  he 
must  support  his  family. 

“  There  is  no  eight-hour  day  for 
him,  in  spite  of  ‘the  judgment  of 
society.’ 

“Early  and  late  he  and  his  family  are 
at  it,  with  no  kindly  Congress  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  his  labor. 


“  Naturally,  the  farmer  is  not  well  content  with  the 
prospect  that  he  must  pay  more  to  get  his  products 
to  market,  in  order  that  one  of  the  highest  paid 
classes  of  labor  in  the  country  may  have  a  raise  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.” 


Republished  by 

Republican  National  Committee 


October  28,  1916, 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1368. ) 

vance.  Tomatoes  now  bring  $1.50  to  $3 
per  bushel.  There  are  still  plenty  of 
green  ones  at  50c.  to  75c.  per  box.  Choice 
cucumbers  are  .$5  to  $5.50  per  box,  No. 
2.  SI  to  $2.  "String  beans,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Lima,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Celery.  $1.25  to 
$2.  Lot  I  nee,  35c.  to  $1.  lleets.  $1125  to 
$1,50.  Carrots,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Parsnips, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Radishes.  50  to  75c.  Lgg 
plant.  $1.50  to  $2.  Pepper.  $1  to  $1.50. 
Spinach,  25  to  10c.  Native  onions  are 
higher  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Cauliflowers, 
00  to  75c.  per  box.  Squashes  continue 
high  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel  Na¬ 
tive  cabbage  is  higher  at  $2  to  $2.25  per 
barrel.  Potatoes  have  weakened  some¬ 
what  from  the  higher  level  of  two  weeks 
ago,  and  are  selling  at  the  freight  yards 
around  $2.00  for  2-bushel  bag,  or  $1.25 
per  bushel  in  bulk. 

DAIRY  MARKETS  ACTIVE. 

Fancy  Northern  creamery  sells  in  a 
jobbing  way  at  37  to  37(40.,  and  fancy 
box  creamery  and  prints,  38  to  38 (4 o. 
Fancy  Western  creamery  is  30  (4  a,  and 
fair  to  good  to  34  to  34(4<\  Cheese  con¬ 
tinues  at:  the  high  range  of  22  to  22(4c. 
for  fancy  New  York  stock.  The  market 
is  based  largely  on  the  export  demand, 
and  has  not  weakened,  although  sales  for 
that  purpose  have  fallen  off  somewhat  for 
the  time  being. 

NEARBY  EGOS  SCARCE. 

Choice  nearby  hennery  eggs  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Jobbers  are  asking  as  high  as 
50  to  54c.,  although  strictly  wholesale 
lots  sell  1  to  3c.  below  these  figures. 
Choice  Eastern  eggs  arc  40  to  48e. 
Western  prime  firsts  are  38  to  39c.,  and 
cold  storage  are  32  to  35c. 

POULTRY  PRICES  ABOUT  STEADY. 

The  general  selling  price  for  live  poul¬ 
try  is  19c.  for  fowls,  20c.  for  chickens, 
and  12  to  13c.  for  roosters.  Northern 
dressed  fowls  sell  at  23  to  24c,.  and  me¬ 
dium  20  to  23c.  Western  dry  packed 
fowls  grading  mostly  by  weight  sell  at 
20  to  24c.  Native  roasting  chickens 
range  from  24  to  31c.,  according  to  weight 
and  condition,  and  native  broilers  from 
20  to  28c.  Young  ducks,  22  to  23c. 
Pigeons,  $2  per  dozen,  and  squabs  $3.50 
to  $5  per  dozen. 

FRESH  MEATS  UNCHANGED, 

The  market  holds  steady  on  leading 
lines  of  fresh  meat  with  Western  beef  at 
14(4  to  15c.  Cow  beef.  9  to  10c.  Veals, 
choice,  10  to  17c.  Spring  lamb,  10  to 
10(4c.  Fall  lambs,  14c„  although  a  few 
fancy  lots  command  16  to  17c. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  HEAVY  RECEIPT. 

Arrivals  at  Brighton  and  Watertown 
stock  yards  last  week  amounted  to  114 
cars,  at  least  20  per  cent,  larger  than 
usual  receipis.  Sales  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  interferred  with  by  Jewish 
holidays,  resulting  in  only  moderate  aver¬ 
age  strength  of  the  market.  Hogs  sold 
distinctly  lower  at  a  range  of  9(4  to  10c. 
Dressed  liogs  are  quoted  at  12(4  to  13c. 
at  the  packing  houses.  Fancy  cattle  did 
not  exceed  9c.  and  prevailing  sales  were 
8  to  8(4c.  The  best  cows  offered  ranged 
at  6  to  ~<i(4o„  and  fair  to  good  ones  from 
4  to  5c.  Choice  calves  are  the  only  line 
iu  light  snpplv,  and  these  sold  readily  at 
11  to  12c.  Less  desirable  lots  brought  9 
to  10c.,  and  poorer  stock,  0  to  8c.  Sheep 
range  from  4  to  7c.,  and  lambs,  S  to  10c., 
but  mostlv  around  9c.  Active  demand 
for  milch  cows  is  confined  as  lately  t«> 
choice  and  fancy  specimens  at  a  range 
of  $85  to  $125.  Below  $85  and  down  to 
$40  there  are  heavy  offerings  and  slow 
sales.  a*  Bl  F* 


Klakin^  Money 

^e\VooJlot 


Don't  keep  all  that  timber 
standing  on  your  woodlot 
when  you  can  make  money 
sawing  it  into  high-priced 
lumber.  Every  Ift-foot  log 
averaging  14  inches  thick 
makes  100  feel  of  lumber.  Ten 
such  logs  make  lOOOfeet  worth 
from  135  to  fso.  With  a  portable 
*' American"  Saw  Mill  that  yon 
can  run  younclf  with  your  farm 
c rutin «  for  power,  you  can  Baw 
from  2000  to  50i0  Test  per  day  nc- 
corilmK  to  tho  power.  Figure  up 
the  profit*. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
AMERICAN  SAW  M1U  MACHINERY  CO. 

1383  T<mln».l  Bldi.,  New  York 
Distributor*  in  aU  lar-je  center 


You  find  very  few ‘modern  barns 
with  cupalos.  Most  successful 
Farmers  and  Dairymen  prefer  the 
more  practical  —  more  efficient — 

fillip  ” 


VENTILATORS 


They  really  ventilate — provide  a  steady  (low  of  fresh  air  24  hours  a  day,  the 
year  round.  Absolutely  noiseless— no  moving  parts — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  easy  to  install — cost  nothing  for  maintenance  soon  pay  for  themselves. 

Now  before  winter  gets  here — find  out  how  “GLOBE  ’  Ventilators 
keep  your  live  slock  well — profitable  all  winter. 

Ask  for  our  Free  Circular  “Belter  Barns.”  It  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  simple,  durable,  silent,  storm-,  bird-  and  trouble-proof  ‘GLOBE’ 
Ventilators.  With  or  without  weathervane  as  desired. 

NTILATOR  CO., 


in  every  county  to  sell  our  big  line  of  goods  direct  to 
farmers.  Eijierlenee  not  noeo-aiiry.  We  folly  in¬ 
struct  you.  J" urine V*.  laborers,  mechanics,  or  any  men 
willing  to  work  can  tasks 

$1000  to  $3000  a  Year 

handling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Wo  furnish  you  the  Capitol |  yon  furnish*  tne  team  to 
Carry  the  goods.  Bo  yi.Ui-  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
poi'iiinneiil  uml  prnfltAliln  business.  Write  at  once  for 
full  paitienlai*,  giving  ago  and  occupation. 

THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20  NORTH  JAVA.  N.  Y. 


Your  Live  Stock  Will 
Pay  Big  Profits 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— 5900,000,000  la 
new  wealth  n  tided  In  1910.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.10  bushels  per  acre  iu  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  iu  Mauitoba.  Taxes  average  524  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  ou  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religions  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  tho  Cana¬ 
dian  ratilfic  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
latul  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment.  extended'  over  nineteen  years,  with  In¬ 
terest  at  6%;  privileges  of  paylDg  In  full  any 
time.  Before  dual  payment  becomes  duo  your 
farm  should  hare  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  In  improvements  iu  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  thau  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  on  ree.uest.  Ready-made 
forms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year'a 
occupation,  under  certain  couditious  ive  advance 
rattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  u  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  yon;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  latuT;  we  want  the  laud  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest,  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  yuur  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Demits,  A-slBlaut  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Avc.,  Want,  Calgary, 


if  you  will  do  your  part.  When  you  move  your  stock  from  pasture 
to  bam — change  from  juicy  gTeen  feed  to  dry  feed — you  always  expect 
trouble.  Change  of  feed — lack  of  exercise  and  confinement — produce 
constipation  and  other  disorders,  which  mean  loss  and  worry  to  you. 


will  positively  keep  your  stock  In  prime  condition  at  little  cost.  It  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite — improves  digestion  -expels  intestinal  worms— regulates  the  bowels — makes 
stock  healthy  and  productive. 


PratCs  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

exterminates  lice  and  ticks— kills  disease  germs— keeps  pens  and  stables 
sweet,  clean  and  sanitary.  Absolutely  safe  and  pleasant. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  ha s  instructions  to  supply  you  with 
Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal _  guarantee— 

"Your  money  back  if  YOU  ore  not  satisfied' ’ — the 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years.  T 

“  Write  for  a  paste  Stock  hook-J- REE.  (j  | 

00  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  A  f  1  K 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


INDEPENDENCE  REWARDS  THRIFT 

In  the  Seaboard  Southwest.  Real  farms,  partly 
cleared,  ready  lorculfcivation,  each  with  new  bouse, 
barn,  well,  fresh  cow,  two  pigs,  dozen  chickens; 
prices  and  terras  give  buyers  benefit  increases  iu 
value  created  by  their  presence  and  labor.  Your 
success  OD  a  seaboard  farm  means  more  products 
fur  us  to  haul  to  markets,  So  we  give  you  help  of  our 
crop  experts  in  planting  plans  and  cultural  advice. 
Semi  today  for  free  copy  Seaboard  Magazine  and 
full  particulars  our  read  y  -  to-  0U  111  v  a  tu  farms.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  I .  Haunter.  General  Development  Aoent,  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  Company,  78R  Royster  Buildmu,  Norlolk,  Va. 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PROFITS 

Why  Hot  look  for  a  farm  home  in  tho  South7  Farm 
lands,  for  time  and  money  Invested,  pay  larger 
profits  than  olsowhorn,  Two  to  four  crops  a  year; 
good  yields;  host  prices  for  products.  Good  loca¬ 
tions  in  healthiest,  most  pleasant  districts.  $15  an 
aero  and  up.  Write  for  our  literature  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  information  yon  wish.  M  V.  RICHARDS,  Ind .  and 
Apr.  Coiiiinr.,  Ruum  i)7.  Southern  Railway.  Wasliuiiitun,  D.  C. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1377.) 

Ipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
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Pasture  Comfort  for 
Your  Cows — Bigger 
Profits  for  You 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  ‘Sfgffiifg 

Toll  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  ami  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION  Inc  .  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  otiictis  throughout,  the  State* 


Cows  are  a  lot  like  humans  in  the  way 
they  respond  to  kind  treatment  and  com¬ 
fortable  surroundings. 

The  difference  in  a  year’s  returns  from  con¬ 
tented  and  from  discontented  cows  will  pay  for 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Try  them  out  in  your  bam  and  watch  the 
milk  yield  jump.  They  cost  but  little  more 
than  wood;  they  last  ten  times  as  long. 
They  protect  the  cows  from  injury  and  keep 
them  clean. 

You  won’t  have  to  build  in  order  to  use 
them;  you  can  install  them  in  the  old  barn. 

Our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  shows: 

Stalls  and  Stanchions  Hay  Tools 

Steel  Pens  Barn  Door  Hangers 

Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  Horse  Barn  Equipment 

*  'Everything  for  the  Barn 

Write  for  it  Today. 


Hairy, Potato, Chicken.  List  Free. 
ED  BURROUGHS,  143  E  State, Trenton,  N.  J 


Jersey  Farms 


TYGERT 


In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1.  m.  s tree*  tm>- 
wavs  in  New  York  city  carried  1,811.3,  ido, bio, 
yielding  a  total  revenue  of  $944,530, 27(1. 

During  August  the  fishing  fleet  off  New  Fug- 
land  comprised  280  steam  and  nail  vessels,  they 
made  700  trips,  bringing  in  20  9. .0,011  pounds, 
valued1  to  the  fishermen  at  $847,921- 

Bids  of  40  cents  per  pound  for  Sea  Tsand  cot¬ 
ton  have  recently  been  matte  at  Savannah,  Go. 
This  cotton  is  grown  only  oil  certain  islands  and 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


I  Canners’  Association  names  the 
eg  as  leaders  iu  certain  canned 
liras  and  huckleberries,  Maine; 
berries,  raspberries,  gooseberries 
Maryland;  apples,  cherries,  string 
ets.  New  York;  blackberries, 
t  and  plums,  California;  sweet 
pumpkin,  Iudlana;  peas.  Wiseou- 
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FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


2608  Court  St. 
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VShc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“A  Mushroom  Cheese  Factory” 

Dnirying  is  the  ehief  industry  in  tlie 
Warwick  Valley,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  and 
on  Septemher  20  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Warwick  to  plan  ways  and  means  to  take 
care  of  the  milk  in  case  the  dealers  should 
not.  rare  to  pay  the  price  on  October  1. 
The  Warwick  farmers  having  only  a 
small  co-operative  creamery,  told  our 
men  they  must  take  care  of  their  own 
milk.  The  next  morning  a  few  farmers 
Started  out  to  see  their  neighbors  and  tied 
out  if  they  were  willing  to  "chip  in.”  and 
build  a  plant  for  the  purpose.  The  money 
was  raised,  building  erected,  equipment 
placed  and  a  cheese  on  the  shelf  all  in  less 
than  10  days.  The  cheese  has  been  sold 
to  a  wholesale  grocer  at  Middletown  at  20 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  figures  for  the  milk 
slow  about  ijtt.fiS  per  100  lbs.  Some 
things  were  done  in  such  a  lmrry  that  had 
there  been  more  time  it  might  have  been 
done  better,  hut  it  has  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  now  we  are  going  to  enlarge  the 
plant,  put  in  pasteurizing  machinery,  and 
if  ever  a  tight  comes  again  we  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  milk  to  feed  at  least  a  few 
of  the  city  babies.  So  take  warning,  don’t 
wait,  get  ready.  A  creamery  equipped 
ami  not  in  use  is  like  the  snow  plow  oil 
the  railroad,  is  worth  more  standing  still 
than  in  use.  Claude  Merrimun,  a  Cornell 
graduate,  was  the  manager  and  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  this  “mushroom 
cheese  factory”  so  much  of  a  success. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Two  weeks  more  will  end  the  fifth  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Stores.  The  final  result 
as  to  who  will  he  the  winner  is  already 
determined.  Obod  <».  Knight’s  White 
Wyandoftes  have  such  a.  lead  that:  they 
cannot  be  overtaken  in  the  two  weeks  re¬ 
maining.  They  have  laid  now  IIS  eggs 
more  than  the  winning  pen  had  laid  at 
the  close  of  the  contest,  a  year  agg.  Toni 
Barron's  White  Wyandnttes  will  he  sec¬ 
ond  and  probably  (lie  Oregons — the  cross 
of  Barred  Bocks  and  White  Leghorns 
will  be  third.  It.  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  all  the  winning  pens  have  made 
higher  scores  than  at  the  last  contest,  and 
that  the  total  output  averages  over  10 
eggs  per  hen  more  than  last  ypar.  The 
Oregons  make  the  highest,  score  this 
week,  -45.  and  their  total  of  2,038  brings 
them  into  third  place  in  the  total  score. 
Two  pens  tie  for  second  place,  with  scores 
of  41  each.  White  Wyandottes  of  Obed 

G.  Knight  and  Buff  Wyandottes  of  Or. 

N.  W.  Sanborn.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes  arc  third  with  a  score  of  “9. 
The  week’s  record  follows: 

Barred  Rocks,  Week  Total 

A.  B.  nail.  Connecticut  .  10  1.012 

Mrs.  A ud reus  Brooks,  X cw  York .  1,335 

Frank  X/.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  4  1.429 

Jules  F«  Francois,  Long  island .  32  1,830 

Hamilton  Institute.  Virginia  .  29  1,597 

Fuirficlds  Farms,  New  Hampshire....  33  1.678 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  10  1.204 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  ........  17  1,846 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  38  2,020 

Mendclny  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  14  1,000 

Whito  Rooks, 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  17  1,324 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  •. .  20  1,7.51 

Albert  T.  T.enzcu.  Massachusetts. . . .  27  1.899 

Kcwcenah  Farm.  Massachusetts .  12  1.339 

Holliston  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts.  29  1,757 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  nail,  Connecticut  .  8  1,329 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  It.  Wilcox,  Connecticut.  23  1,305 

White  Wyarulottes. 

Rime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York ...... .  37  1.421 

National  White  "Wyan.  Clnli,  I'a.  ....  12  1.497 

Obod  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  41  2.190 

B.  W.  Backus.  Ontario  . .  35  1.844 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  .  10  1.592 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts .  8  1.488 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  22  1,759 

Everett  K.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.,  19  1.734 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  ..........  38  1,799 

Torn  Barron,  England1  . 39  2,123 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  Eugland....  39  1,950 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  19  1.430 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connect  ii-ut. . . .  22  1.796 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  ('.  Bray.  Missouri .  14  1,325 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conneeiieut. . . .  18  1.101 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Saubn  -'i.  Massachusetts. .  41  1.091 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massarhnset  ts .  32  1.424 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Colonial  Farm,  New  TTa’*,,, sieve .  19  1.538 

A.  R.  Firnndago,  Connecticut  .  28  1.930 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  17  1,539 

Homer  P.  Peniing,  Connecticut .  17  1.683 

Charles  O.  Polhemns.  New  York .  17  1.641 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut,,. .  21  1.352 

Springdale  poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  22  1,714 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  22  1,155 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  14  1,119 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Connecticut .  . . .  12  1,305 

A.  W.  Hnmery.  New  Hampshire...,.  19  1,833 

F.  1).  ('lurk,  Cnnncctieul . . . . . . 18  1,000 

Allan's  Havdtohcat  Reds.  R.  1 .  13  1,442 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  .  12  1.302 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts....  7  1,507 

,Ta^®»  E.  Jansen.  Connecticut . .  25  1.709 

H.  \V.  Colling  wood,  New  Jersey .  17  1,40‘2 

W.  II.  Bnnjstead.  Connecticut .  10  1,233 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  20  1.8SO 

Hampton  institute,  Virginia  .  20  1.508 

Jos.  Brandenburg.  Michigan  .  19  1.753' 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  nail.  Connecticut  .  28  1.819 

Bracside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  33  1.002 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York .  12  1,503 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York .  20  1.486 

James  II.  Lord,  Mnssachuset  ts .  12  1,599 

Mrs.  Ifollin  s.  Woodruff.  Conn .  23  1,729 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  10  1.000 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Connecticut. . . . . .  20  1.991 

P.  G,  Plait.  I'a .  32  1.777 

Dictograph  poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  3  1.450 

F.  M.  1'easley,  Connecticut .  30  1,890 

('has.  Hetgl,  Ohio  .  8  1.290 

Tom  Barron,  England  ..............  28  1.811 

Wilt  Barron,  England  . 23  1.986 

J.  Polltusou,  England  . 21  1,531 

Marsden  Press  P.  Farm,  England....  29  lj825 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm,  I'a . 14  1,487 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  IS  1,730 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  17  1,550 

Frank  K,  Hancock.  Vermont  .  13  1,705 

Margareta  P.  Fanil.  Ohio  . . 8  1,440 

Branford  l'artn,  Connecticut  .  9  1.001 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut-  .  8  1,341 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Connecticut .  14  1,830 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  4  1,711 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut .  13  1,496 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y...  26  1.792 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  . .  2  1.093 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  3  1.003 

Tofli  Bros..  Connecticut  .  2  1,098 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  . . 15  1,1,07 

Harry  Williams.  Connecticut  .  9  1,667 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York .  20  1,790 

Jas.  E,  Harrington.  New  Jersey .  20  1,735 

Summer  Grove  Farm.  . . ’ .  2  1,386 

Buff  Leghorns, 

I, .  E,  Hensley,  Michigan  .  27  1.355 

O.  L.  Mugrey,  Cniutecfieut .  3  1 ,084 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colliason,  England  .  19  1,739 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  8  912 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  1.5  1.559 

Elmwood  Farm,  N,  Y .  19  1,019 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obeli  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  12  1.350  I 

Oregons, 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  'Oregon .  45  2,938 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island .  1,208 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz.  California  .  9  1,041 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


WITH  THE  RED  LINE  ’ROUND  THE  TOP 


“Hipress”  will  frequently  out¬ 
wear  2  pairs  of  any  other  rubber 


The  actual  wear  of  over  5,000,000  pairs  of 
Impress”  proves  this  beyond  question.  For 
they  are  the  only  ones  thatare  welded — under 
terrific  machine  pressure — ditto  one  solid  piece 
of  rubber,  just  like  Goodrich  Auto  Tires. 

Genuine  new  Auto  Tire  Tread  Rubber, 
tough  as  nails,  is  used  in  every  pair  of 
Hipress.”  Thus  they  frequently  outwear 
all  others  2  (and  even  s)  times. 

38,000  stores  not  only  sell  but  recommend 
Hipress.”  All  styles.  Look  for 
tae  RED  LINE  ’round  the  top  ” 

-  it  marks  the  genuine. 


RED  LINE 


Poultry  Ration  for  Texas 

Will  you  give  a  dry  b.-  hinced  mush  for 
Leghorns,  also  for  eliii’s,  irom  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  Would  the  same  mash  for  Leg¬ 
horns  do  for  White  Wyandottes?  I  read 
of  lots  of  mashes,  hut  there  are  .some 
ingredients  that  I  cannot  get  here,  and 
the  freight  added  to  them  would  be  too 
costly,  and  I  don't  know  if  this  climate 
would  be  suitable.  Some  of  those  that  I 
cannot  get  handily  are  gluten  meal.  Jin- 
seed  meal  and  meat  scraps.  The  meat 
scraps  I  can  get  with  just  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  freight  hut  then  I  don’t  always 
know  if  it  is  alL  right.  Ground  oats  I 
suppose  means  just  the  common  oats  that 
we  use  for  sprouting.  I  cannot  buy  this 
already  ground,  and  it  takes  too  much  of 
my  time  to  grind  it  with  just  a.  small 
hand-mill.  Rolled  Oats  I  suppose  is 
w  hat  we  call  here  oatmeal  that  we  use  in 
the  morning  menu.  The  by-products  of 
the  grains  we  have  are,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  shorts  (is  this  the  same  as  mid¬ 
dlings?)  cottonseed  meal,  corn  meal,  and 
Alfalfa  meal.  I  lur  grains  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  Milo  maize,  and  some¬ 
times  we  can  get.  Kafir  corn.  Would 
you  use  more  of  some  in  the  Winter  than 
Summer?  I  sometimes  feed  green  cut 
hone,  more  so  in  Winter  than  Summer. 
I  also  feed  sprouted  oats,  R.  E.  s. 

TexuS. 

Of  the  grains  that  you  mention,  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  are.  most  used  in  the  poul¬ 
try  ration.  A  mixture  of  these  is  better 
than  any  one  clone,  though  they  are  very 
similar  in  composition.  Two  parts  of 
wheat,  two  of  corn  and  one  of  oats 
makes  a  good  combination.  If  oats  are 
fed  sprouted,  dry  oats  may  be  omitted. 
Barley  may  be  substituted  in  part,  for 
wheat  and  Kafir  and  Milo  for  corn. 
These  two  latter  grains  are  but  little 
used  in  the  North.  Green  cut  bone  will 
replace  beef  scrap.  Skim-milk  will  part¬ 
ly  replace  meat  if  fed  in  abundance. 

For  dry  mash,  the  following  is  a  good 
combination:  150  lbs.  corumeal;  150  lbs. 
wheat  middlings  (shorts)  ;  75  lbs.  wheat 
hrau  :  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal;  2  lbs.  salt; 
125  lbs.  beef  scrap  should  ho  added  to 
this  mixture  if  green  cut  hone  or  other 
meat  product  is  not  fed.  This  is  a  ra¬ 
tion  recommended  by  Cornell  TTiiver- 
sity.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  may  be 
fe<i  alike,  so  far  as  the  kinds  of  food  are 
concerned.  m.  b.  d. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 


Akron,  Ohio 

Makers,  also,  of  TEXTAN — the  Good¬ 
rich  Sole,  that  outwears  leather  on 
V  leather  shoes,  and 

f A  Goodrich 

VyH,  “STRAIGHT- UNE" 

Rubber  Overshoes 

!  ftfh •-  N,  Afit  for  every  foot  and 

—double  wear  in 
every  pair. 


RED  LIKE 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIG  MONEY 
Pullet*  vlll  start,  early 
oral  lay  heavily  if  fed 

BLOE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

AjIc  your  tteoUrfar  it 
If  can't  Mtjpply  ymi  write  u.i 
for  K«*dtmr  IVxiklut  ami  Prie«M. 

Ginflf  FUV4TUR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St.,  Bntfato,  N.  Y. 


“w.tk  n#  L«r  Br«d  h  tw» 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

OoeU-W  f  reused  in  nut  own  breeding  pens. 

That  s  proof  they  are  right, 

UocIcereiA— ]  -red from  fcenerationsof  200-eee 
record  layers,  llcajihy.  husky  hustlers, 
liens— ..elected  from  thousands  of  pullets 
r»  Hff5aus5.°*flupHty  ,  vigor  and  performance. 
Fu.iets—  Ear  1  y-hatched  .well-  grow  n  birds  of 
great  promise.  All  bred  for  business.  . 
\  ^  Bey  early  anrt  save  money.  i 

’T  TV  Write  today  for  prices  and  catalog. jfj 


>6  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
H  Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Reque.it 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Box  40  Rokrerstown,P..GAv 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


For  Sale— 200  R.  I.  R.  Pullets 


By  feuding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
tunes  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 

MANN’S  'iS!!!  Bono  Cutter  Ej|9 

('utn  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  BXa/'j,  B 
print! c.  Never  clogs.  10  D«y»>  Fro*  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance.  i 

Sond  Today  for  Free  Book. 

f.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  15,  Milford,  MauISlHi 


Batched 

Raised  on  free  range.  Nice,  strong,  vigorous  Birds 
Price  reasonable.  JACOB  PATTIKY.EastNorthpart,  N.  Y 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Fockereis  from  liens  with  255  to 
208-eKg  records.  A  ferv  puilets  ami  yearling  hens. 

K.  E.  I, KANTS  -  Apalachin,  N,  Y. 


fUirFCS  si  9  nor  Iflft  SILVER  LACED  AND 
V-rll'-'1V'3  P6'  'UU  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pekin,  Uunen  and  Runner  Ducks.  12  eneh. 

Aldharn  Poultry  Karin, R.  34,Plioenixvnie,Pa. 


PARTRIDGES  l  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualm, 
Rabbits,  Hear,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Faney 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Ovanes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Fo.xes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals,  \VM.  j.  MJCKENSEX,  Natural, 
ist,  .Department  TO,  Yardley,  I'a. 


TomBarron’sPureBred  WhiieWyandoiteCockerels 

(March  hatch.)  Sire  and  hens  imported  directfrom 
England  from  record  liens  255  to  275  eggs.  $5  eacli. 

RICHARD  KEIF,  R  No.  4.  Cranbury,  N.  J . 


Mammnfh  Fmitan  fipaop  Pekin  Ducks,  White  Afri 

mdiiiiTioincmaenueese  Ciin  Guineas,  Rock.  r.  i 

Red,  Cntnpines,  Minorcas.  Leghorns,  TVvandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  3,  Athens,  Pa 


242  EGGS  IN  343 
DAYS,  now  en¬ 
tered  in  the 


Knight's  White  Wyandottes  Egg  Production 

All  birds  trapnested  and  Pedigreed.  Breeding  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  for  hatching  eggs 
now.  Write  for  prices.  0.  6.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 


Wanted— YoungGoese 


<»  TT  O  T  K  P  R*I  C  K 

5.  LOF.BKR,  Linden,  N.  J 


North  American  Contest,  WAS  HATCHED 
FROM  EGGS  PURCHASED  FROM  US  IN 
THE  SPRING  OK  1915,  Till* hen  is  the  second 
highest  ben  among  the  N.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  all 
A moi  ican  Contests  at  this  time.  Write  for  circular. 
Oak  Hell.  Estate  -  Untontown,  Pa. 


1  tie  milk  war  is  over  and  to  celebrate  our  victory 
we  II  sell  large,  full  grown  pairs,  fed  onLeagne  milk 
f'-r  twoweek^.ata  ncwspecial  price.  Pairs,  $5;  trio, 
$7;  ganders. $2.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N  Y. 


SUMMER  SALS  OF 

BARRON  leghorn*  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  hens  and  daughters, 

THE  BARROX  FARM  .  Connellsville,  Pa. 


RUFF  ROCKS, 


FIELD,  Somkks,  Conn 


pi-RKc.lUT.  THOMPSON  S  RISULRT  B.UlREnnot'KS. 
_  Sli  to  $..»  each.  Mr»,  WALTER  JESTER,  Fallon,  Oal. 

pEKiyAXJt  BI  FF  OKPINOTON  MICKS  AMI 
■  IIIIAkhS,  Hi  each.  BUI.  f.  WILLIAMSON,  Handers,  N.  J. 


Regal  White  Wyandottes 

$1.25;  110  yeAiJing  hwis,  $1  "dan  I  $2*.  cockerels.  $2;  cucF.s, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junclion.  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BRKF.DIN’G  (  OCKERELS,  early  hen  hatched,  free  range  birds 
from  record  winter  Ityers.  Meiviest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Leyini  rale*  211  to  2B7  eggs.  Large,  hardy,  long  back'*,  short 
wide-&et  legs,  low  tails*.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
non-broody  young  breeding  hen*.  BREEDING!  I'ENS,  trios.  I'p- 
right  dealings,  wife  delivery,  prime  stock.  Hatching  egg*. 
Booklet.  V1BERT  Reo  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-75  may  hatched  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  descendants  Peasley's  pen,  winning  2nd  at 
Sturrs  contest.  All  hens  trap-iiested.  Only  best 
Hand  for luetfilhig.  $2eaeh.  ROAD'S  EN0,  S,  Berlin.  N.Y. 


Get  Certified  Layers  from  Storrs.  $75 

200  Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  200-250-eegHen8. 

2r»0  liens,  Trnrmnhfc  ret-ord  150  to  LMjO;  over 
L't^O  ro  orved.  Stilll.iying.  S.  0,  W.  Ijoghoms. 

James  Harringtcm  .  Hainmontou,  N.  J. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

QPFnifll  — ^ Direct  Importer'trap-nested  stock.  308 
1  record,  pullet  year;  289  egg  second 

year;  cm-ks  $2.00;  yearling  hens  $1.50;  cockerels 
u  l  .no  each.  All  stock  guaranteed;  money  hack  if  mat 
pleased,  r.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro.  Mass. 


S  G  W  I  o«hnrmiYMRL,NGS  PUI-LrrS  AND  COCKERELS 
u.u.n.  LGglllllllif  Prices  right.  Write  your  wants, 
Gai  is 'action  guaranteed.  Just.a.M  ero-Farm, 
E.  K.  Wolfe  S  San,  Prop's,  Bax  A,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa 


ENTIRE  STOCK  and  Business  of  Hillview 
Poultry  Farm  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.For  SALE 


OVERBROBK  RPRS  HISH  CLASS  UTILITY  R  I, 
uicnonuuK  ntuo  HfD  cockerels  for  sale 

Ko^e  and  Su»c1*  Tonib.  ^farch  and  April  hutch. 
Price.  13.  DVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $3 

From  liitih  record;  trap-nested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
hens.  Write  Fred  B.Skianer,  R.  No.  3,  Greene.  N  Y 


^e5e  is  «  fortune  in  it,”  is  the  estimate  put  by 
the  editor  of  this  paper  on  our  wonderful  record 
at  Stori^,  last  year.  Boosting  customers  from 
British  Columbia  to  Florida.  You  can  get  your 
money  back  from  first  year’s  profits.  Good 
reason  for  selling. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  Bled,  hiuh  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  Suotnicr  prices  Booklet 

AUSTIN  POULTPY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H 


►ala  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  rnfi^cLcker* 

Wyeliolf  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Bilbos,  N.  Y. 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  28.  1916, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  managers  of  the  Inter-State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  .T.,  ejected  a  number  of 
what  are  termed  “strong-arm  men,”  from 
the  grounds  during  the  recent  fair.  The 
offending  solicitors,  we  regret  to  say, 
were  working  in  the  interest  of  certain 
agricultural  papers.  Any  sort  of  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  is  resorted  to  by  this 
class  of  solicitors  in  order  to  get  the 
name  of  a  fanner  on  their  book — pre¬ 
miums  represented  as  being  worth  more 
than  the  amount  of  cash  asked  for  are 
given  and  a  number  of  papers  .are  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  subscription  price  of  one. 

We  understand  the  men  whose  methods 
were  so  objectionable  as  to  cause  their 
ejection  from  the  Trenton  Fair  were  in  the 
employ  of  an  Ohio  subscription  agency.  We 
have  previously  warned  our  people  against 
paying  money  to  agents  of  another  agency 
— the  Higgins  Subscription  Agency,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  Agents  of  such  houses  are  nev¬ 
er  authorized  to  take  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Home  of  the  prize  contests,  pic¬ 
ture  guessing  schemes,  etc.,  resorted  to 
by  farm  papers  and  papers  in  other 
classes  as  well  are  equally  as  objection¬ 
able  and  dangerous  as  the  methods  of  the 
fake  agents.  Under  all  these  plans  the 
person  receiving  the  publication  either 
isn't  paying  anything  for  it  or  is  led  to 
believe  the  paper  is  costing  nothing. 
Usually  it  costs  the  reader  indirectly  more 
than  the  cost  of  publications  which  are 
sold  directly  on  tboir  merits.  It  is  the 
greatest  fallacy  for  farmers  to  consider 
they  are  getting  a  bargain  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  that  cost  nothing  directly — such  pa¬ 
pers  care  nothing  about  the  interests  of 
farmers.  Their  revenue  comes  from  the 
advertisers  and  the  advertisers’  interests 
come  first.  The  columns  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  are  filled  with  deceptive  if  not  es¬ 
sentially  fraudulent  advertising  and 
while  an  individual  reader  may  escape, 
the  readers  as  a  whole,  indirectly  “pay 
the  fiddler.”  No  argument  is  necessary 
to  convince  any  intelligent  man  or  wom¬ 
an  that  it  is  true  economy  and  the  only 
safe  plan  to  read  the  papers  for  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fair  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  them. 

My  mother,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Crooks,  has 
five  shares  of  Orange  .Tudd  Company 
stock  on  which  no  dividends  have  been 
paid  for  two  years.  She  paid  $120  per 
share,  or  a  total  of  $000.  She  would 
like  to  get  her  money  for  it.  Can  you 
advise  what  the  stock  is  worth  and 
what  is  best  to  do  about,  it?  I  have  one 
Myrick  building  certificate  for  which  I 
paid  $15,  and  received  no  return  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Can  you  get  this  money  for 
me?  CLARENCE  A.  CROOKS. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  above  letter  was  received  on  May 
13th.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  money.  The  Myrick  build¬ 
ing  certificate  was  redeemed  promptly 
enough,  but*  we  have  been  unable  during 
all  this  time  to  get  a  settlement  for  the 
stock  through  Mr.  Myrick,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  market  for  it 
elsewhere.  This  stock  certificate  was 
sold  to  Till  vs.  Crooks  as  a  subscriber  to 
Mr.  Myrick’s  papers.  Naturally  she  bad 
confidence  that  the  editor  of  the  paper 
to  which  she  subscribed  would  give  her 
value  for  her  money.  She  paid  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  20%  for  the  stock  over  and 
above  its  face  value.  Mr.  Myrick  has  a 
service  bureau  in  his  publications  in 
which  he  advises  his  subscribers  as  to 
investments  and  other  matters.  This  in¬ 
vestment  was  undoubtedly  made  under 
such  advice.  Mr.  Myrick  has  the  $G00 
Mrs.  Crooks  has  a  paper  certificate. 

I  enclose  some  literature  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  time  ago  from  the  Gardner 
Nursery  Co.,  Osage,  la.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  concern  of  this  kind  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  public  press.  If  you  will 
read  over  tlie  enclosure  you  will  see 
they  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  giving  about  $100  worth  of  trees 
for  almost  nothing.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  this  concern  was  the  type  that 
you  are  trying  to  protect  the  farmers  in 
the  country  against.  H.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

In  our  estimation  nursery  stock  is 
about  the  most  dangerous  place  in  the 
world  to  look  for  something  for  nothing. 
The  original  cost  of  the  stock  is  trifling 
compared  to  the  care  and  expense  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  it  to  a  bearing  age.  If 
the  stock  proves  diseased  or  untrue  to 
name  the  damage  is  many  times  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  trees  or  plants.  The 


only  security  is  to  buy  of  houses  with  a 
reputation  and  standing.  H.  AY.  B. 
clearly  expresses  the  only  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  that  can  consistently  be  made  from 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Company  litera¬ 
ture.  TrrE  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  the 
schemes  of  this  nursery  a  number  of 
times  in  the  past  ten  years.  None  of  our 
old  readers  are  likely  to  bite  on  the  “gift 
fountain  pen”  bait,  and  this  item  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  guidance  of  recent  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  received  by  me 
which  I  think  explains  itself.  You  can 
publish  same  if  you  see  fit  and  save  some 
hard-earned  cash,  as  I  think  it.  is  a  fake. 

Pennsylvania.  K,  i\  v. 

The  letter  enclosed  by  the  subscriber  is 
sent  out  by  the  Industrial  Refining  Co. 
of  Cleveland,  O.  While  the  letter  is  a* 
printed  one,  it  is  evidently  sent  out  to 
a  large  number  of  prospective  customers 
offering  a  special  price  on  a  shipment  of 
auto  oil  which  had  been  refused  by  the 
consignee  because  of  delay  in  delivery  by 
the  railroad  company.  This  is  an  old 
trick  that  is  being  worn  threadbare  by 
paint  and  oil  houses  of  Cleveland.  We 
could  not  advise  dealings  with  concerns 
resorting  to  tricks  of  this  kind  to  sell 
their  gomls  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  product. 

On  Oct.  9,  1015,  I  sold  the  Dubois 
Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  Dubois,  Pa.,  a 
bill  of  onions  amounting  to  $43.40.  They 
promised  to  pay  in  10  days,  hut  I  never 
was  able  to  get  anything  out  of  them. 
Will  you  see  if  you  can  get  anything? 

Ohio.  j.  b.  q. 

We  could  not  collect  this  account,  and 
a  suit  would  bo  of  no  avail,  as  our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  there  are  numerous 
other  claims  against  the  company,  and 
there  is  no  property  from  which  collec¬ 
tion  could  be  made  if  judgment  was  se¬ 
cured.  Insist  upon  a  good  financial 
standing  before  shipment,  and  save  these 
losses. 

I  am  asking  a  favor  of  you  and  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  us 
very  much.  Wo  have  been  shipping  cream 
to  W.  H.  Dexter  Co.,  formerly  1210  Wa¬ 
bash  Avo,  but.  now  at  700-708  South  Dos- 
plaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  We  always  re¬ 
ceived  our  checks  promptly  until  they 
moved;  then  they  came  slower  generally. 
The  last  can,  shipped  July  3,  we  have 
not  received  check  for.  Today  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  our  hank  saying 
two  checks  had  been  returned  unpaid 
amounting  to  $0.31),  so  you  see  we  shall 
be  out  with  the  last  can  about  $14, 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  also  are  losing  and  would 
be  glad  of  any  help.  MRS.  E.  E.  W. 

Illinois. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Dexter  Co.  Other  ship¬ 
pers  will  want  to  pass  them  by  and  save 
similar  losses. 

Since  the  first  of  January  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  35  individuals  to  whom  farmers 
had  shipped  produce  for  which  they  had 
failed  to  receive  payment.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  parties  had  moved  and 
left  no  address,  and  in  others  deliberate¬ 
ly  refused  to  make  adjustment.  This 
produce  ran  from  a  few  dozen  eggs  for 
table  use  to  good-sized  consignments. 
The  amounts  ranged  from  $2  up,  and  the 
total  loss  would  reach  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  thousand  dollars.  In  our  files 
we  have  probably  double  this  number  to 
which  no  reference  has  been  made.  Our 
efforts  in  these  cases  were  not  successful 
and  the  record  simply  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  looking  into  the  financial 
standing  of  all  houses  and  parties  before 
making  shipments.  We  cannot  emphasize 
this  too  strongly. 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  against 
Mark  B.  Miller  and  the  Piqua  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  for  misuse  of 
the  mails.  Miller  is  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
on  an  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scheme  to  defraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  liis  tire  business.  He  adver¬ 
tised  guaranteed  absolutely  puncture- 
proof  tires,  good  for  6,500  miles,  and  is 
said  to  have  taken  in  $1,617.53  between 
May  1st  and  August  IS,  1916.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  fill  many  of  the  or¬ 
ders,  and  parties  receiving  tires  com¬ 
plained  they  were  not  as  guaranteed.  The 
principal  argument  of  these  “gyp”  tire 
concerns  is  the  amount  of  service  their 
tires  will  give,  but  the  tire  does  not  live 
up  to  the  specifications,  and  the  company 
repudiates  their  guarantee,  aud  keeps 
your  money.  We  are  glad  the  Federal 
authorities  are  getting  after  these  people. 


Ailing  Animals 

Cough 

My  horse  has  a  bad  cough  and  at  times 
discharges  milky-looking  water  from  one 
nostril.  This  happens  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  but  his  cough  appears  to  grow 
worse,  lie  has  had  it  all  Summer. 

New  Jersey.  T.  A.  c. 

Employ  an  educated  veterinarian  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  molar  teeth  as  one  of  them 
may  be  diseased  ami  the  cause  of  the 
discharge,  or  there  may  be  n  collection  of 
pus  in  a  sinus.  The  tooth  would  have  to 
he  removed  or  the  pus  liberated.  If  no 
such  cause  is  found  wet  all  feed  and  give 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  twice  daily  for  a  week,  then  three 
times  *a  day.  Gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine  when  no  longer  needed,  taking 
a  week  or  ten  days  to  the  work. 

a.  S.  A. 


Lameness 

We  have  a  horse  which  has  been  lame 
for  some  time  in  his  left  hind  foot.  There 
are  long  pieces  growing  out  around  the 
frog  which  have  to  be  cut  away  or  the 
horse  goes  lame.  The  entire  foot  is 
somewhat  enlarged  and  cracked  around 
the  heel.  There  is  little  discharge,  but 
the  foot  smells  very  bad.  Part  of  the 
hoof  is  dead  and  rotted  away.  n.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Soften  and  eleause  the  hoof  with  hot 
water,  then  cut  away  every  particle  of 
loose,  rotten  or  undcr-ruu  born  of  frog, 
sole  or  wall.  Now  swab  the  exposed  parts 
with  a  1  500  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  then  cover  with  boric  acid,  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  and  clean  bandages.  Re¬ 
new  the  dressing  once  daily,  a.  s.  a. 


Pigment  Tumor 

Regarding  the  pigment  tumor  I  asked 
advice  about  on  page  1111,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  benefit  of  others  that  I  have 
entirely  cured  it  now.  An  old  horse 
dealer  told  me  to  tie  a  rubber  hand,  silk 
thread  or  a  horse  hair,  around  it  aud  to 
keep  it  tight;  to  keep  it  disinfected  with 
any  coal  tar  dip,  and  it  Would  soon  come 
off.  I  did  so  and  one  would  never  know 
that  it  had  been  there.  This  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive.  J.  D.  w. 

New  York. 

A  true  pigment  tumor  is  not  “cured” 
by  such  means,  being  cancerous  and  mal¬ 
ignant.  If  it  is  such  a  tumor  it  will  re¬ 
turn.  In  all  probability  you  have  been 
dealing  with  a  wart.  A.  s.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  which  had 
one  teat  dosed  at  the  end.  I  opened  this 
and  have  been  keeping  a  teat  plug  in  it. 
But  neither  the  calf  nor  I  can  get  any 
milk  from  this  quarter  except  through  a 
milk  tube.  What  else  should  I  do  and 
how  long  should  the  teat  plug  be  needed? 

Federalsburg,  Md.  T.  N.  W. 

The  teat  plug  will  bo  sure  to  cause  in¬ 
fection  of  the  quarter  and  that  will  mean 
ruinous  garget.  Have  a  veterinarian  use 
a  teat  bistou  y  to  slit  through  the  ob- 
struetion  near  the  end  of  the  teat.  He. 
will  out  in  four  different  directions  and 
possibly  have  to  ream  out  the  obstructing 
warty  growth.  After  Ihe  operation  strip 
away  a  little  milk  often  each  day  during 
the  healing  process.  A.  s.  A. 


Founder 

Will  you  advise  me  what  I  can  do  for 
a  yearling  heifer  that  is  stiff  in  foreward 
legs?  After  lying  down  she  can  hardly 
walk  for  a  few  steps.  I  think  she  caught 
cold  last  Spring  when  turned  out  to 
grass.  W.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

This  condition  should  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  treated  when  first  noticed.  It  may 
be  too  late  now  to  do  much  good.  Foun¬ 
der  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  stiff¬ 
ness,  hut  tuberculosis  always  is  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Give  one  tqaspoouful  of  powdered 
alum  night  and  morning,  and  gradually 
increase  the  dose,  if  good  results  are  not 
quickly  apparent.  Keep  the  heifer  in  a 
roomy  box  stall  bedded  with  shavings  or 
sawdust,  and  keep  the  bowels  active  with 
succulent  or  laxative  feed.  A.  s.  A. 


Swollen  Udder 

Recently  I  purchased  a  work  mare, 
aged  about  18  or  20,  blocky  built.  At 
the  time  I  didn’t  notice,  but  since  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  udder  swells  badly. 
More  so  if  she  stands  idle  for  a  day  or 
two.  No  swelling  of  limbs.  Seems  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  sound  otherwise.  In 
good  condition,  coat  bright  and  glossy. 
Her  rations  are  a  mixed  feed  composed 
of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  bran,  etc.,  and 
good  hay.  1  have  been  giving  her  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  teaspoon  doses  three 
times  daily,  with  no  results.  W.  G.  A. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Allow  the  mare  a  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable,  but  never  let  her  stand  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day  without  work  or  exercise.  Change 
the  feed  at  once  to  whole  oats,  and  one 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  dampened  at 
feeding  time.  A  few  ears  of  corn  may  be 
added  at  noon  in  cold  weather.  Rub  the 
udder  with  camphorated  oil  twice  daily. 
►Strip  away  any  fluid  found  in  the  udder. 
She  may  have  had  garget.  A.  s.  A. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


This  Pig 
Went  to 
Market  as 
Sausage 
and  Lar 


/  — andhel 
I  opened 
I  the  eyes1 
■  of  his  owner 
to  pork  product^ 
profits  l- There’s 
a  big  demand  for<^< 
country  lard  and 

sausage.  You  can  get  all  of  the 
profits  out  of  your  pigs  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  sausage  and  lard. 

“ENTERPRISE” 

Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

The  only  one  with  the  Patented  Cor¬ 
rugated  Spout  that  prevents  all  air 
from  entering  the  casing  and  preserves 
the  sausage.  The  cylinder  is  bored 
true — the  plunger  plate  can’t  jam  or 
crack.  You  can  han¬ 
dle  the  strainer,  filled 
with  hot  cracklings, 
safely  because  of 
its  broad  lips.  9 
sizes  and  styles — 2 
to  8  qts.  Japanned 
or  tinned. 

4  it.  six*,  Japanned  $7.00 


Be  sure  to  chop 
meat  with  the 

[SSg|  41  ENTERPRISE” 

I  [  Meat-nnd-Food  Chopper 

The  “Enterprise"  fonr-bladed. 


U  NTEPPRlii&l 


razor-e.lced  steel  knife  ami  perforated  plate  really 
cut  and  don’t  inaiirle,  tear  nr  squeeze  out  the 
Juices.  Works  rapidly,  is  quickly  cleaned.  Can 
be  used  the  year  round  by  the  housewife  In  the 
Bilking  of  dainty,  delicious  dishes  from  left-overs. 

72  tljriel  mid  six*s  _ 

No.  12  Chopper ,  cuts  2  pounds  per  minute,  price  *2.7S. 
JVo.  22  Chopper,  tuts  4  pounds  per  minute,  price  $5.09. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Look  for  the  name  “Enterprise" 

Get  This  Hog  Book 

Tells  you  how  to  make  l»i«- 
per  fronts  from  your  horo; 
by  F.  D,  Coburn,  former 
Sce'y  Kiintas  Deft,  of  Artri- 
culture,  covemur 
and  the  ]>r6]>:injtioft  of  pprk 
product**  Send  iflc  irt 
for  “How  to  Moke 
Money  with  lines'*. 

K«'\y  Cook  Book  for  4e  in 
lUloip.  Stotd  for  the  ME*x- 
loipminir  Housekeeper " 
conUiitmttf  200  tested  recipes 
Qtul  household  hints. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  70  PHILADELPHIA 


How 
^/lakeMoney 
with  Hotfs 


S  Fall  is  the  best  possible  time  to  fill  up 
E  the  open  pores  and  cracks  and  crev* 

|  ices  with  good,  old-fashioned 

f  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

|  Weather  is  now  most  likely  to  be  fa-  § 
|  vorable,  the  autumn  air  will  dry  the  § 
|  paint  hard  and  your  painter  has  time  § 
|  for  his  most  careful  work. 

|  Protect  your  building  now  against  the  | 
|  rigors  of  wintry  weather. 

Ask  for  Paint  Tips  No.  A- 14 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

5  New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland  = 
=  Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  S 

H  _  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Go.,  Philadelphia)  _  E 
E  H  (National  Lead  (fr Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh)  H  § 
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2  libls.  carrots  . . . . 

2  bbls.  carrots . 

. 1.62% 

4  bids. 


5  bags  beans  . 50 

3  bags  beans,  950  lbs . 03 

1  bag  Lima  beans  . 90 

8  bags  Lima  beans . 75 

3  baskets  onions  .  1.00 

1  bag  potatoes  . 50 

2  baskets  sweet  potatoes . 6214 

6  baskets  sweet  potatoes . 50 


fruits. 


.2  bbls.  apples  .. 
3  bbls.  apples  . .  . 

. $6.00 

. rs 

1  bbl.  apples  ... 

_ _  5.00 

1  bbl.  apples  ... 

. 4.25 

4  bbls.  apples  . . 

. 4.00 

6  bbls.  apples  . . 

. 3.75 

21  bbls.  apples  ... 

. 3.50 

20  libls.  tipples  .  . 

. 3.25 

Q  OO 

49  bbls.  apples  ... 

.  2.75 

127  bbls.  apples  ... 

. 2.50 

2.11  bbls.  tipples  .,  . 

. 2.25 

5  bbls.  apples  .. . 

. 2.20 

186  bbls.  apples  ... 
114  bbls.  pa  pies  ..  . 

. 2.15 

.  212% 

29  bbls.  apples  ... 

.  2.10 

1  17  bbls.  apples  .  . 

•  •  • 

.  2.05 

387  bbls.  apples.  .  . 

. 2.00 

4  bbls.  apples  ..  . 

.  1.87% 

209  bbls.  apples  ..  . 

.  1.75 

87  bbls.  apples  ... 

. 1.62% 

235  bbls,  apples  ..  . 
9  bbls.  apples  .  . 

.  1.50 

1  37% 

79  bbls.  apples  ... 

.  1.25“ 

7  bbls.  apples  ... 

.  1.15 

3  bbls.  apples  . . 

•  •  •  • 

. 1.08  1-3 

10  libls.  apples  .  . 
13  bbls.  apples  . .  . 

•  *  * 

.  1.00 

. 90 

12  bbls.  apples  ... 

. 85 

1998  bbls. 

24  baskets  apples 

.  1.00 

10  baskets  apples 

13  baskets  apples 

. 65 

43  baskets  apples 

. 62% 

30  baskets  apples 

. 60 

18  baskets  apples 

. 50 

67  baskets  apples 

. 45 

6  baskets  apples 

. 40 

211  baskets. 

3  boxes  apples  . . .  . 

•  •  • 

.  1.25 

8  boxes  apples  . . . . 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

.  1.00 

3  boxes  apples  .  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

... 

. 65 

10  boxes  apples  .... 

. . . 

. 35 

24  boxes. 

1  bag  apples  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

. 50 

10  crates  apples  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

1  bbl.  crab  apples  . 

•  •  • 

... 

.  5.50 

3  bbls.  crab  apples 

.  4.50 

4  bbls. 

1  keg  crab  apples  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

. 2.50 

7  kegs  crab  apples  . 

.  1.75 

8  kegs. 

2  baskets  crab  apples  .... 

.  1.00 

2  baskets  crab  apples  .... 

. 75 

4  baskets  crab  apples  .... 

S  baskets. 

1  crate  crab  apples  . 

. 1.50 

8  bbls.  pears  . 

. 5.50 

1  bbl.  pears  . . 

. 5.25 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

. 5.00 

11  bbls.  pears  . 

. 4.50 

-1  °5 

23  bbls.  pears . 

.  4.00 

21  hills,  pears . 

. 3.75 

30  bbls.  pears  . 

. 3.50 

14  bbls,  pears . 

. 3.25 

3  GO 

25  bbls.  peal's  . .  .  .  .  . 

2.75 

17  bbls.  pears  . 

.  2.50 

pears 


2.3214 

2.25 
2.00 


bbls. 

79  bbls,  pears 

104  bids,  pears 

2  bbls.  pears . 1.87% 

21  bids,  pears .  1.75 

0  bbls,  pears .  1-62% 

48  bbls.  pears .  1.50 

7  bbls.  pears  .  1-37% 

26  bbls.  pears  .  1.25 

1  bbl.  pears  . 1.10 

1  bbls.  pears  . 75 


4S4  bbls. 


30 

6 

2 

38 

3 

28 


baskets 

baskets 

baskets 

baskets 

baskets 

baskets 


pears 
pears 
pea  i  s 
pears 
pears 


1.50 

1.40 

1.37% 

1.00 

.96 

.75 


3  baskets  pears  . 

.58  1-3 

18  baskets  pears  . 

.30 

128  baskets. 

3  00 

1  50 

2  boxes  pears  . 

1.00 

2  boxes  pears  . . 

.75 

50 

10  boxes. 

2  orates  pears  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.90 

4  crates  pears  . 

.62% 

6  crates. 

S  koffs  nonN  . . 

1.50 

1  basket  peaches  . 

1.00 

3  baskets  peaches  . 

.65 

19  baskets  peaches  . 

.55 

55  baskets  peaches  . 

.50 

47  baskets  peaches  . 

.45 

125  baskets. 

1  basket  plums  . 

1.00 

5  baskets  plums  . 

. 

.75 

15  baskets  plums  . 

.50 

3  baskets  plums  . 

.33  1-3 

54  baskets  plums  . 

.25 

10  baskets  plums  . 

.23 

25  baskets  plums  . 

OO 

55  baskets  plums  . 

.20 

15  baskets  plums  . 

.15 

18,3  baskets. 

7  baskets  quinces  . 

1.12% 

26  baskets  grapes  . 

.Id 

‘Gent’s  Made-to-Fit  Tailored  Clothing”  SUi^i 

Measure  and  stylo,  *18  to  $36.  Guaranteed.  Solieit- 
ng  or  Merchant,  representatives  wanted  all  or  part 
,ime,  or  take  your  own  measurements.  Purchases 
■  eouro  Agencies.  Write  for  chart  and  details. 

.t.  rmvi.Ktt  As  CO.  -  ”  v 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  oven  a  department  here  to  emihle  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  Tilt*  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Thu  mini's  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  Of  tho  adrertMcmeiit.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  rroducts.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Waited  admitted.  For  auhtcrlbcrs  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  and  gvneral  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  un*  admitted  hone.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pagan.  Heed  snd  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  fur  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tho  following  week's  Issue. 


WANTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity:  scud  sample:  quote  price.  JOHN 
II.  DOORMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


WANTED— Yellow  potato  onions.  CLOVER- 
MEAD  FARM,  Girard,  Illinois. 


WANTED  to  exchange  select  yellow  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  No.  1  apples,  onions,  white  potatoes 
or  cabbngp  barrel  per  barrel.  Also  large  select 
shell  oysters  for  white  potatoes,  onions  or  cab¬ 
bage.  AVM.  LOUD,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Acetylene  gas  generator,  first  class 
condition,  or  would  exchange  for  live  stock. 
BOX  1(115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


il!2-AC'RE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURG  II,  Stoekbrldge,  N.  Y. 


STEUBEN  CO.,  N.  Y..  Dairy  Farm  For  Sale  at 
a  bargain  if  taken  within  30  days,  1ST  Vi  acres, 
large  Gambrel  roof  barn,  silo,  some  timber, 
well  watered  by  springs,  near  school,  church  and 
stores,  milk  taken  to  eondensery  from  door; 
price  includes  large  quantity  hay,  straw,  grain, 
wagons,  plow,  drag,  biml'er,  milking  machine, 
15  cows.  3  horses,  colt,  700  egg  incubator, 
$7,600:  terms,  $3,100  cash;  balance  mortgage. 
CORAL  I.  -MORGAN,  Osceola,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  poultry  farm,  1  220  enpn- 
city,  $2,800,  BOX  1584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 170  acres,  first  class  potato,  grain 
and  dairy  farm  sold  on  reasonable  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress*  GKO.  H.  SEXTON,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J., 
It.  D. 


VALUABLE  FARM  for  sale  at  public  auction. 
Not.  2,  1916,  75  acres  in  the  Ferkwinen  valley, 
2  miles  from  Palm  Station:  large  Swiss  barn, 
silos  and  all  necessary  buifdings;  10-room  brick 
house;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  room,  water  by 
gravity  to  house  and  barn.  D.  J.  MePHEE, 
E.  Greenville,  R,  D.,  Montgomery  Co,,  Pa. 


282  ACRES  Dairy  Farm,  I’-j  miles  from  Tillage, 

cheese  factory  and  depot;  . . .  buildings;  $2S 

per  acre.  S.  W.  REED,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160-aere,  Chenango  Co.  dairy  farm. 

Level;  good  water  supply;  good  buildings; 
Teague  milk  prices;  20  tons  liny  included  Tor 
$3,600;  part  cash.  R.  1IAUMER  SMITH,  R.  3, 
Box  49,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDEN  or  chicken  farm  site;  vil¬ 
lage,  20  miles  out;  easy  drive  Newark;  15 
acres;  $2,800.  JAMES  T.  PETTY,  370  W. 
noth  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  LAKE  FRONT,  furnished 
five-room  bungalow;  garden,  fruit,  healthful, 
pure  water;  $150  for  7  mouths.  E.  PUTNEY, 
Avon  Park,  Fla, 


50-ACRE  Dairy,  Fruit  end  Poultry  Farm,  13 
Jlolsteins,  10  sheep,  350  liens,  4  hogs,  pair 
horses,  best  farm  in  town.  Gl'S  MINER, 
Williamstotvn,  N,  Y. 


EXCHANGE,  16-room  house,  all  conveniences, 
large  lawn,  shade,  suitable  for  boarders  or 
two  families.  Farm  wanted.  LOCK  BOX  341, 
Haininontou,  N.  J. 


NORTHERN  VA.  Dairy  Farm  cheap,  200  acres, 
on  macadamized  road;  fertile  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings,  adjoins  It.  R.  town.  Washington  22  ml'es. 
Sickness  reason  for  selling.  Price,  $14,000; 
$7,500  can  remain  on  farm.  Address  BOX  1008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  CO.  FARM,  20  acres,  9  room  house, 
large  barns,  rich  soil,  orchard,  near  school, 
$2,000;  easy  terms.  MRS.  ELLIE  niGBY, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Within  30  miles  New  York,  two 
acres,  house  with  conveniences;  moderate 
rental;  good  water  supply  and  mail  service  cs- 
seiiiinl.  J.  PHILLIPS,  909  Valley  road.  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — About  25  acres,  with  woodland, 
water,  house  and  barn,  about  75  miles  from 
New  York  or  other  city;  state  lowest  cash  price 
too  ngcuts).  BOX  1003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Fruit  and  general  farm  in  li!gh 
state  of  cultivation  to  experienced  orehardlst, 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  1C02.  cure  Rural  New- 
Y’  orker. 


THIRTY-FOUR- ACRE  FARM,  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  extra  good  land,  near  good  market, 
church  and  school,  in  beautiful  Cumberland  val¬ 
ley,  good  buildings,  8-room  house,  wash  house, 
frame  barn,  hog  house,  chicken  bouse,  corn  crib, 
etc.,  two  wells  of  water.  Price  $2,950;  clear 
title.  JOn.N  R.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  73. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  on  equal  shares  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley,  Central  New  York:  235  acres, 
about  half  river  fiats,  balance  upland;  80-cow 
dairy  goes  with  farm.  Tenant  must  furnish 
horses  and  tools.  II.  B.  SWEET,  Clarendon 
Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Ten-acre  poultry,  truck 
farm;  good  buildings,  running  spring  water; 
well  located',  W.  M.  STEVENS,  Owner,  l’erk- 
asie.  Pa. 


I'oR  SALE  or  exchange,  one  acre  home  at  Tona¬ 
lly,  N.  J.,  40  minutes  to  New  York.  10  to  sta¬ 
tion  and  electrics,  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  stable,  hennery,  much  fruit  and  berries; 
fine  shade,  high,  wide  view.  Want  farm,  near 
Worcester.  Moss.,  or  Providence.  R.  1.  preferred. 
Particulars  OWNER,  Box  267,  Penally,  N.  J. 


TO  LET — A  Northern  New  Hampshire  well 
equipped  poultry  plant  of  800  bird  capacity, 
brooding  houses,  2,000  chicks.  Small  farm  con¬ 
nected,  a  going  proposition,  now  Stocked  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  600  Rhode  Isarid  Ited  Pullets,  well  bred, 
beginning  to  lay,  200  yearling  Leghorn  liens. 
Only  experienced  applicants  with  high  refer¬ 
ences.  absolutely  temperate  and  good  moral 
character  will  be  considered.  A  bond  will  bo 
required  to  cover  value  of  live  stock.  Rented 
on  a  6  per  cent,  basis  plus  actual  depreciation 
on  less  improvements.  A  good  proposition  for  a 
single  man.  Address  M.,  P.  O.  Box  335,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — A  farm  of  295  acres  to  rent. 

on  shares,  located  in  Madison  County,  adapted 
to  Alfalfa  and  dairy  farming;  there  is  60  acres 
Alfalfa,  40  acres  Timothy,  ahont  300  apple  trees, 
runniug  spring  water  in  most  of  buildings:  main 
bouse  of  15  rooms,  two  tenant  houses.  Address 
BOX  1010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHALL  WANT  butternuts  in  quantities.  Will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  can  supply 
them,  stating  what  quantity  you  can  supply, 
(diolled.  Price  per  lb.,  and  cost  per  lb.  for 
parcel  post  from  your  Station  to  New  York. 
Address  A.  BENNETT,  447  East  58tU  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Model  Incubators,  260  and  360  egg 
capacity,  iu  good  condition.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  unit  Sharpies  mechanical  milker 
in  good  order,  very  satisfactory,  but  have  no 
further  use  for  it.  C.  B.  CLARK,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Carriage  or  rocking  saw  frame,  and 
saw.  First  class  condition.  What  have  you? 
CARRYL,  01  Washington  Avenue,  Newark,  "New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  store  and  fixtures,  for 
small  farm  or  village  property.  BOX  1604, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  slock  or  general  fanning,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  100  miles  6>  New  York,  summer  resort 
section  of  tile  Catskills;  10-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuildings;  bargain  at  $5,000;  easy 
t'-rins;  lor  foil  description  address  DU.  C.  P. 
BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR,  S ALR — 200  acre  dairy  farm,  wi 'll, or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  full  equipment.  GEORGE  L. 
NAPIER,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  hand  (single,  middle  aged  pre¬ 
ferred)  ;  general  farming,  stock  raising,  ma¬ 
chinery.  MAPLE  DALE  FARM,  Wooster,  O., 
It.  7. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  high-class  man  with  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  to  develop  a  dairy  farm  iu 
northern  Delaware.  Only  those  who  have  a  good 
training,  euergy,  industry,  judgmeut  and  a  con¬ 
structive  mind  need  apply.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address  II.  HAYWARD,  Newark,  Del. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  American,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  faruifug,  dairying,  batter* 
making,  testing,  references.  BOX  1593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Must  liate 
had  college  training  in  all  dairy  operations. 
Unmarried  man  preferred.  Location  is  oil  farm 
near  New  York,  having  modetn  dairy  •qulpment. 
Trade  is  G’-adc  A  products,  including  cheese, 
etc.  BOX  99,  Flushing.  L.  1. 


WANTED — 'Married  man  with  small  family,  to 
operate  dairy  and  peddle  small  milk  route. 
Up-to-date,  sanitary  proposition.  No  liquor  or 
cigarettes;  modern  bouse.  U.  L.  ST,  JOHN, 
Cnnajoharie,  X,  Y. 


COLLEGE  TRAINED  Farmer  Wanted — Desire 
young  married  man  who  is  a  hustler  able  to 
manage  help  and  board  same  with  knowledge 
of  farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  soils,  crops,  or¬ 
chards,  etc.  I  also  have  herdsman  and  poultry- 
man.  Location  near  New  York,  BOX  99,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I. 


WANTED — By  on  American  college  graduate, 
position  as  head  or  assistant,  head  gardener  on 
private  estate  or  commercial  truck  farm.  Green¬ 
house  experience.  Married;  no  children.  Wife 
to  do  light  housework  for  few  hours  daily  if  de¬ 
sired.  Excellent  character;  reliable;  reference. 
Address  L.  U.,  Loeb  Homo,  East  View,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HANDS  wanted  to  work  with  feeble¬ 
minded  boys,  or  to  drive  a  team.  Salary.  $32  a 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Lctcli worth  Village,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 


roSTTTON  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  dairyman, 
A  No.  1  Butter  Maker;  understand  dairying  in 
all  Its  branches.  Address  BOX  128,  Rarnegnt, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — One  stable  man  and  general  farm 
band  on  gentleman's  place;  state  wages  and 
nationality  iu  first  letter.  BOX  1606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At.  once,  experienced  poultry  man, 
state  age,  experience,  salary  and  whether 
married  or  single.  M.  C.  CONWAY,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  for  first-class  dairy  where  highest 
grade  of  milk  is  produced;  butter  maker,  etc., 
DeLaval  separator;  also  able  to  operate  Ice 
plant;  all  run  by  electric  and  steam.  BOX 
1697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Poultry  marl  thoroughly 
experienced  with  Utility  stock.  Practical 
knowledge  of  all  brandies.  I  make  poultry  pay 
profits  or  no  salary,  giving  tills  guarantee  only 
where  1  have  full  charge.  Salary  with  percent¬ 
age  of  profits.  Must  have  house  rent.  Married, 
no  ehldren.  Give  full  particulars.  Including 
wages  offered  in  first  letter.  All  offers  in  full 
will  bo  answered.  W.  (  .  IlOSSFIELD,  North 
Tlaledon,  New  Jersey,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  care 
Ballentiue, 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  German  American,  wants  po¬ 
sition  with  good  farmer.  Had  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  milk  some.  Address  R.  KROEGER, 
428  42d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  wants  place  as  caretaker  of  country 
home  or  small  estate,  in  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Address  BOX  1605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  near 
Albany.  Separate  house  provided.  Good 
wages.  '  Write  giving  age  awl  experience  to 
WILLIAM  BROOKS,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.,  R. 
F.  D. 


MAR  HIED  COUPLE  seek  position  as  caretakers 
on  gentleman’s  country  estate.  A.  R.  MER¬ 
CHANT,  Windy  Knoll,  Farmington,  Maine. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  without  children,  on 
nn  up-to-date  farm,  man  for  general  farm 
work,  woman  for  housework;  must  lie  first  class 
in  every  way;  wages  $55  per  mouth  and  lodging; 
references  required.  Apply  BOX  0,  North 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Columbia  County. 


REALLY  EXPERIENCED  Leghorn  poiiltryman, 
desires  betterment.  Large  proposition  only 
for  results  and  efficiency  in  nil  departments; 
best  character  and  ability  references,  Single, 
BOX  1598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  who  thoroughly  understands  care  of  sheep, 
and  can  make  sheep  pay.  Wishes  to  change 
situation.  BuX  1599,  care  Rural  New-Ynrlcer. 


INTELLIGENT,  active  young  man  who  would 
like  good  home  with  refined  young  couple  on 
small  farm;  state  wages,  BOX  1600,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  with  family  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dairy  farm.  Weald  consider 
renting  completely  stocked  farm  with  option  of 
buying.  BOX  1601.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRY  MANAGER  open  for  position  Janu¬ 
ary  1;  life  experience  with  commercial  and 
fancy  poultry  iu  developing  unsuccessful  plants 
•and  the  laying  out  and  building  of  new  ones 
A:  1  references;  married;  no  family.  P.  O. 
BOX  144,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  farm 
or  estate  by  man  35  years  old.  married,  no 
children;  A  No.  1  references.  BOX  1612,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework:  coun¬ 
try,  modern  house,  near  village.  Apply  fully 
with  wages.  GEO.  B.  SNYDEIt,  Saugerties, 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer  and 
dairyman,  as  manager  on  large  farm  or  estate. 
American,  married,  good  references.  Address 
BOX  1609.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIPE  wanted  by  small  family  on 
country  place.  Give  reference  and  full  details 
first  letter,  BOX  1614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Woman  with  son  about  fifteen, 
white,  for  general  housework,  three  in  family, 
no  washing.  Buy  for  poultry  and  garden  work. 
L.  T,  PARKE,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Farmer  and  wife  for  private  estate, 
wife  t"  board  help:  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  care  of  cows  and  chickens;  liberal  wages 
will  be  paid  to  suitable  party.  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  North  Brook  Farm,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


WORKING  MANAGER  or  superintendent  would 
like  to  correspond  with  first  class  farm  owner. 
Employed  at  present.  BOX  1611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  single  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  good  teamster  amt  fast  dry  band! 
milker:  $35  per  month  and  board;  steady  place. 
IV.  H.  MAGE,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MARpIKD  MAN  for  general  work  oil  dairy 
farm;  none  but  a  sober,  reliable  man  need 
apply;  good  wages.  Write  BOX  453,  Sherburne, 


WANTED — We  want  a  young  man  over  twenty- 
one  who  was  raised  ou  a  farm  and  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  We  offer  a  thorough  training  in 
tlie  fertilizer  business  and  promotion  as  he 
shows  ability.  Salary  to  start,  modest,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  good;  must  be  willing 
to  learn  the  business  thoroughly  and  prepared  to 
stick.  Give  full  details  of  practical  farm  expe¬ 
rience,  general  education  and  reasons  why  you 
believe  you  could  he  a  successful  salesman. 
BOX  1616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  work  on  country  place:  man 
to  take  charge  of  tlie  work  ami  grounds,  wifo 
to  take  charge  of  the  house.  State  lull  partic¬ 
ulars  and  any  references  when  answering  this 
advertisement.  BOX  1613,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  f"r  housework  country  woman,  city 
conveniences  family  of  three.  MRS.  JOSEPH* 
West  Xyack,  N.  Y. 
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Most  Remarkable  and 
^  Liberal  Proposition 
H^Ever  Made  On 

Hfek.  EnginesSrTT 


Hand  Portable 


^  fanner— an 

£p£f||§g  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  engine 

We  have  such  great  confidence  in  the  Majestic  Engine — 
s3S£‘^^we  are  so  sure  that  you  will  find  it  just  the  engine  you  want— that  we  will 
1  you  any  size  or  style  mounting  you  want  without  a  cent  in  advance— without  the 
htest  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  it,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  We  ask  for 

No  Deposit— No  C.  O.  D— No  Security 

We  don’t  even  ask  for  references  like  others  do.  All  we  ask  13  an  opportunity  to 
/e  we  have  a  most  wonderful  engine— a  better  working  engine— and  at  a  lower  price 

than  ever  quoted  on  a  high  class  engine.  Everything 
—  ■  ■—  i  is  at  our  risk,  at  our  expense.  We 

v/'Vv  '' a  '  1  .  arc  bo  positive  that  a  FREE  trial  of  a 

Great  Majestic  Engine  will  in- 
II ^ Uw 1 1 . ^  duce  you  to  buy  It  that 

B"' ■■•■•.oM-a.i'.v.v.— r  we  Lake  all  the  re- 

•ponaibiliiy. 


Horse  Portable 


The  Great  Majestic 


About  Our 

Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 

The  HARTMAN  Farm  Credit  Plan  is  the 
greatest  buying  help  offered  to  farmers.  ^ 

ft  is  true,  easy  credit  in  every  respect.  No 
money  in  advance — No  C.  O.  D.  No  reference 
asked  like  Others  do  and  no  interest  to  pay. 

Simply  state  the  size  and  Btyle  Majestic 

engine  you  want,  and  we’ll  ship  it  to  JB 

you.  If Hatisiied.makeyourfirstpay-  aMBI 

rnent— one-tenth—  in  30  days  and 

pav  balance  monthly  in  9c  qua!  i  n-  Tj  B? 

Btalhnents.  Or  pay  one-sixth  in 

60  da  vs  and  pay  balance  in  sOfO  W  a 

one  JSfjBSSsU  m. 


engine  that  is  good  enough  for  you.  For  in  the  “Majestic  we  otter  an 
engine  that  embodies  all  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  your  use.  It  is 
powerful,  simple,  dependable,  and  sells  at  a  price  so  small  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Let  us  prove  this  to  you.  Send  for  FREE  Engine  Book.  Select  the 
size  and  style  engine  that  “will  best  suit  your  requirements.  Wo  will  slup 
the  engine  wi  thout  your  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  without  security,  *  red  tape*’  or  delay.  We 
only  ask  you  to  give  the  Majestic  an  honest  comparison  with  any  other  engine  on  the  market. 

Compare  it  point  by  point,  feature  for  feature*  You  will  reaaily  see  that  a  Majestic  leads  them  all. 

One  big  point  to  consider  is  that  the  Majestic  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
engine.  It  is  not  a  bit  like  old-style,  over-heavy  engines  which  consume 

enormous  Quantities  of  fuel.  Nor  like  others  so  light  they  literally  jerk  themselves  to  pieces 
when  running  at  full  speed.  The  Majestic  is  just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed 
to  develop.  Has  other  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points.  Convenient  and  compact,  cunt  to 
stand  abuse  and  give,  good  efficient  service  without  trouble  or  bother. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Engine  Book  which  tells  you  all  about  Farm 
Engines,  which  will  prove  to  you  beyonh  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Great 

Majestic  is  the  engine  you  have  been  looking  for.  Write  today.  The  sooner  you  write,  the 
quicker  you  will  have  one  of  our  Great  Majestic  Engines  working  for  you  FREE,  without  deposit, 
security,  or  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  want  it.  Write  now  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.^rr 


five  equal  payments,  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

every  two  months,  which  ,-‘2^3^ yCriol  W  R  |  B  MB  *  Aj 

give?  you  a  In  II  year  to  ’jKJMTSkhJH 

pav.  Or  return  BHH— — 

at  the  end  of  30  days.  ^  We  have  just  issued  an  engine  book  which  gives  the  inside  facta  on 
at  our  expense,  and  engines  and  engine  building.  Book  tells  you  all  about  different  sizes; 

the  trial  will  not  helps  you  decide  the  size  to  buy  for  your  particular  needs.  It  is  a 

have  cost  you  one  veritable  gold-mine  of  engine  information  and  should  be  read  by  every 

cent.  farmer  or  power  user.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  book.  Besides  telling  you  all 

W  about  Farm  Engines.  It  explains  tho  HARTMAN  Selling  Plan  whereby  you 
J  order  nny  Majestic  Engine  yuu  want  without  a  cent  in  advance— and  take  a 
full  year  to  pay.  without  interest. 

J  Send  for  FREE  Engine  Book  ut  once  and  note  tho  sensational  low  price  put 
W  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine 
f  sells  for  eo  little,  but  HARTMAN  does  it.  And  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  out  one 
r  cent  for  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it  the  moat  wonderful  engine  bargain  ever 
offered.  Mail  coupon  for  book.  Do  it  today— sure. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

4019-21  LaSalle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  wonderful  Engine  Book  No.E-244 
and  full  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In- Advance,  Full-Year-To-Fay 
Farm  Credit  Plan. 


Name. . 

Address . 

P.  O.  Box  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State. 


.  S 

E-244  | 

:u 


Your  Credit  Is  Good  With  Hartman 

Hartman  will  trust  you  no  matter  who  you  are,  or  where  you  live.  No 


it  costs  you  not  one  penny  extra  to  take  advantage 
To- Pay,  Without  Interest,  Farm  Credit  Plan. 


HARTMAN 


m 
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When  the  Eggs  are  Worth  Six  Cents  Apiece 
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A  CAUSE 
AND  ITS  EFFECT 


An  observation  of  interest  to  owners 
and  prospective  owners  of  motor  cars 


TO  start  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  to 
pursue  that  purpose  with  an  unwavering  deter¬ 
mination  and  an  intelligence,  bom  of  experience, 
$s  to  insure  ultimate  success. 


The  paths  of  business  are  strewn  with  the  remains 
<0f  those  who  have  failed  to  recognize  the  importance 
©f  this  fundamental. 

The  history  of  business  is  replete  with  obituaries  of 
those  who  started  to  go,  knowing  neither  where  nor  how. 


The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  was  founded  to  build 
e  certain  type  of  motor  car;  to  build  it  just  as  well  as 
experience,  money  and  human  ingenuity  would  permit, 
and  then  to  produce  it  in  large  volume  so  that  a  low 
price  could  be  possible. 

J 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  has  worked  cease- 

J 

lessly  to  this  end.  Every  part  of  our  plan  has  been 
rigidly  enforced.  No  available  resource  that  could  aid 
in  the  achievement  of  our  purpose  was  overlooked. 

The  dominant,  underlying  note  in  the  policy  of  our 
company  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  build  a  motor 
car  of  honest  materials  and  by  honest  methods.  We 
know  that  merit  and  value  make  the  only  permanent 
foundation  for  our  structure  of  success. 

Merit  and  value  imply  comfort,  an  attractive  design, 
an  efficient  motor,  a  sturdy  chassis,  the  use  of  the  best 
materials,  complete  equipment  of  tried  accessories  and 
economy  in  first  cost  and  aftercost. 

Each  one  of  these  qualities  is  part  of  the  Maxwell 
Car.  We  do  not  put  forth  any  one  of  them  as  a  compelling 


reason  why  the  Maxwell  should  be  the  car  of  your  choice. 

We  are  selling  motor  cars — complete  motor  cars — 
and  consequently  do  not  base  our  appeal  on  motor 
speed  or  power,  wheelbase,  bulk,  weight  or  lack  of 
weight,  appearance  or  any  other  single  feature. 

V.  >  V 

For  example,  the  Maxwell  engine,  per  pound  of 
weight  to  be  moved,  is  the  most  powerful  automobile 
engine  in  the  world.  But  we  do  not  sell  you  a  car  on 
that  account  alone.  We  sell  you  because  the  Maxwell  has 
every  desirable  feature — among  which  power  is  but  one. 

We  held  that  our  manufacturing  and  selling  policy 
is  right.  In  proof  thereof,  we  point  to  our  record  of 
accomplishment,  which  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  company,  three  years  ago, 
we  have  doubled  our  output  annually;  we  have  improved 
our  car  constantly  and  three  times  we  have  reduced 
cur  price. 

Having  behind  us  the  tremendous  value  of  public 
good  will,  an  organization  of  dealers  and  distributors 
that  is  second  to  none  and  an  improved  product  that  is 
making  good  in  a  big  way,  we  will  build  (entirely  in  our 
own  factories)  and  sell  this  year,  125,000  automobiles. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record.  It  is  something  rightly 
to  be  proud  of.  Things  do  not  simply  happen.  There  is 
always  a  reason  for  such  an  unusual  success.  Feeling 
certain  that  our  plans  and  policies  are  correct,  we  will 
continue  to  follow  them  as  faithfully  as  in  the  past. 


President 


Roadster,  S580;  Touring  Car,  S595;  Cabriolet,  S865;  Town  Car,  $915;  Sedan  S985. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  All  cars  completely  equipped,  including  electric  starter  and  lights. 
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Motor  Company  Inc.” Detroit  -  Mich. 


Write  to  Dept.  S  for  Catalog  of  the  Complete  Maxwell  Line 
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The  35-Cent  Dollar 

What  It  Is  ;  How  It  Was  Started 

I  have  been  told  that  the  origin  of  the  term  “the 
35-cent  dollar,”  meaning  that, the  farmer  received  but 
35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  has  been  ascribed  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  this  is  true,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  when  the  phrase  first  appeared?  To  what 
do  you  credit  the  widespread  Use  of  the  expression  at 
present?  I  had  a  hazy  impression  that  it  was  due 
largely  to  Its  appearance  in  the  “Report  of  the  Mayor’s 
Market  Commission  of  New  York  City,”  but  1  fail  to 
find  reference  to  it  in  a  casual  perusal  of  the  report. 

HAROLD  J.  CLAY, 

Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization. 

WE  plead  guilty  to  starting  two  phrases  which 
have  worked  their  way  into  popular  thought. 
These  are  “the  35-cent  dollar”  and  “The  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.”  About  15  years  ago  the  writer 
was  asked  to  analyze  the  commission  returns  made 


that  a  few  farmers  with  a  special  location  received 
practically  the  entire  consumer’s  dollar,  as  they 
could  trade  direct.  Other  farmers  actually  received 
less  than  10  Cents  of  the  dollar  which  was  finally 
paid  for  their  produce.  Some  products,  like  eggs 
or  butter,  showed  a  closer  margin  between  consum¬ 
er  and  producer.  Others,  like  fruit,  showed  a 
mighty  contrast.  On  an  average  of  thousands  of 
actual  cases  we  found  that  the  farmer  received  less 
than  34  cents  of  the  dollar  which  the  consumer  fin¬ 
ally  paid.  There  were  GO  cents  which  always  stuck 
on  the  fingers  of  the  handlers. 

Now  we  felt  that  here  was  the  foundation  fact  in 
the  trouble  which  was  eating  the  heart  out  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  filling  the  farmer  with  discontent  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  That  old  farmer  at  the  fruit  meeting 
had  it  right.  Men  and  women  were  trying  to  pay 


will  about  the  decadence  of  the  republic.  It  is  still 
a  fact  that  if  you  can  get  the  truth  of  any  vital 
question  into  the  mind  and  thought  of  the  people 
they  will  finally  settle  it  right.  It  is  also  true  that 
you  cannot  put  a  false  statement  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  have  it  remain  there  permanently. 

So  we  started  the  campaign  of  the  35-cent  dollar. 
At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  We  kept  right 
on  illustrating  it  first  in  one  way  and  then  in  an¬ 
other.  Then  came  a  lot  of  wise  men  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  such  thing.  We  kept  right  on, 
for  we  found  that  every  one  of  these  “statisti¬ 
cians”  was  in  some  way  employed  by  those  who  were 
fingering  the  G5  cents.  Then  came  ridicule  hot  and 
blasting.  We  kept  right  on,  for  we  knew  the  thing 
was  taking  hold.  Our  answer  to  all  critics  has  been 
the  challenge  to  find  any  farmer  who  has  sent  goods 


A  Herd  of  Milk  Makers  Celebrating  the  Raise  in  Milk  Prices.  Fig.  561 


to  fruit  shippers  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  We  collect¬ 
ed  hundreds  of  commission  men’s  returns,  and  fig¬ 
ured  out  carefully  what  the  grower  received.  Then 
we  bought  sample  goods  at  retail  and  compared 
prices.  It  was  evident  that  when  a  housewife  in 
the  city  spent  one  dollar  in  buying  this  fruit,  the 
farmer  who  produced  it  and  paid  the  cost  received 
a  fraction  over  34  cents.  We  went  over  the  figures 
again  and  again,  and  they  were  always  the  same. 
We  gave  these  results  in  a  paper  before  the  old 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
farmer  stood  up  in  the  meeting  and  said: 

‘7  see  note  whg  I  cl o  not  pan  my  mortgage.  1  am 
obliged  to  settle  for  it  in  100-ccnt  dollars,  while  I 
am  paid  in  85-ccvt  dollars!” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  We  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  investigating  this  chain  of  cash  transactions 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  We  found 


their  debts,  raise  and  educate  tlieir  families  and  do 
their  honest  duty  as  citizens  on  a  35-cent  dollar ! 
The  struggle  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they  were 
going  down  under  it.  The  05  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar  always  turned  up  finally  in  the  town  and 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  interests,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  control  and  subdue  the  farmer.  The 
boys,  made  strong  and  virile  under  the  hardships 
enforced  by  the  35-cent  dollar,  went  down  tlie  hills 
to  town  in  order  to  get  their  fingers  on  a  share  of 
the  05  cents. 

Here  was  the  great  industrial  tragedy  of  farm 
life — the  35-cent  dollar.  It  was  all  the  more  pitiful 
because  the  farmers  did  not  fully  understand  what 
they  were  doing  or  where  this  money  went  to.  We 
know  of  only  one  way  in  which  a  great  public  wrong 
can  be  made  right.  That  is  to  put  the  truth  of  it 
right  into  popular  thought.  You  may  say  what  you 


to  be  sold  on  commission  to  show  up  his  returns. 
We  are  to  find  the  consumer’s  price  and  compare  it 
with  what  the  farmer  received.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  hold  of  the  thing  and  demonstrated 
our  case  by  figures  and  definite  cases. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  35-cent  dollar 
has  been  put  into  popular  thought.  Dozens  of 
“economic  fallacies”  have  been  started  and  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  public  mind  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
truth  and  common  sense  killed  them.  “The  35-cent 
dollar”  has  not  been  driven  out  of  popular  thought, 
and  never  will  be,  because  every  farmer  who  keeps 
books  and  watches  prices  knows  that  it  is  a  real 
thing,  and  he  will  back  his  own  experience  and  his 
own  figures  against  all  the  “statisticions”  and  the¬ 
orists  or  politicians  who  ever  come  down  tire  road. 

These  four  words  happened  to  put  in  forcible, 
concrete  shape  the  thought  which  centuries  of  trade 
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injustice  had  been  piling  up  in  llio  brains  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  producers,  That  old  fanner  at  the  fruit 
meeting  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  statesman  or 
prophet,  yet  his  phrase,  “the  35-ceut  dollar,”  has  had 
as  much  to  do  as  any  other  single  thing  in  putting 
the  truth  of  their  industrial  condition  into  the  minds 
of  farmers.  The  struggle  to  add  fairly  to  the  35 
cents  will  lead  to  the  greatest  pub]ic  issue  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  known  since  the  Civil  War. 


Soil  Fermentation  and  Feeding  of  Crops 

The  Use  of  Sulphur  and  Raw  Phosphate 
Part  IT. 

CID  PHOSPHATE— Just  as  the  acids  produced 
by  soil  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  out 
of  nitrogen  are  stronger  than  the  acids  produced 
out  of  carbon,  so  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  micro¬ 
organisms  out  of  sulphur  is  stronger  than  the  ni¬ 
trogen  acids.  It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
available  the  phosphoric  acid  of  ground  phosphate 
rook,  bone  meat  or  bone  tankage.  Long  experience 
in  Europe  and  America  lias  shown  that  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  ground  phosphate  rock  or  in  ground 
bone  is  not  quickly  available.  For  this  reason,  it 
was  suggested  by  Leibig  in  1S40  that  bone  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  acid  to  make  its  phosphoric  acid  more  readi¬ 
ly  soluble  in  soil  moisture.  Soon  after  that,  Lawes, 
of  England,  suggested  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
similarly  treating  ground  phosphate  rock.  The  process 
of  making  so-called  acid  phosphate  or  superphos¬ 
phate  has  become  one  of  great  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  Thus,  in  1914,  there  were  used  in  the  United 
States  about  2.000,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
treating  2.000.000  tons  of  ground  phosphate  rock. 
This  resulted  in  the  production  of  about  4.000,000 
tons  of  so-called  acid  phosphate  or  its  equivalent. 

INCREASING  COSTS. — Enormous  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  manufactured  out  of  pyrites  or 
sulphur  for  use  in  the  fertilizer  industry.  Under 
normal  conditions,  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid,  contain¬ 
ing,  by  weight,  about  one-tliird  sulphur  and  two- 
thirds  other  chemical  elements,  may  be  purchased 
for  about  .$5  a  ton.  The  abnormal  situation  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  European  war  and  tbe  great  demand  for 
sulphuric  acid  for  use  in  the  explosives  industry 
has  led  to  a  trebling  of  the  cost  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  was  followed  in  turn  by  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  acid  phosphate, 

FARM-MADE  ACID  NTOSniATE.— The  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  thus  created  led  the  writer  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  farmers  make  their  own  acid  phos¬ 
phate  by  utilizing  the  micro-organisms  which  change 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid.  Now.  if  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  be  mixed  with  fertile  soil,  the  bacteria  and 
other  micro-organisms  present  in  the  soil  will  act 
on  the  sulphur  and  change  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
If  this  soil  be  rich  in  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
would  combine  with  it  to  form  sulphate  of  lime.  If 
basic  lime  or  magnesia  are  absent,  the  sulphuric 
acid  might  combine  with  iron,  alumina  or  other 
compounds  to  form  acid  salts.  Rut,  when  ground 
phosphate  rock  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  soil  and 
sulphur,  the  sulphuric  acid  made  by  the  soil  micro¬ 
organisms!  out.  of  the  sulphur  would  act  on  the 
ground. phosphate  rock,  would  combine  with  some  yf 
its  lime  and  would  thereby  make  it  more  soluble  in 
soil  moisture.  In  other  words,  instead  of  making 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  acid  chambers,  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  may  be  made  in  the  soil  itself  by  micro¬ 
organisms,  and  caused  to  act  on  ground  phosphate 
rock  much  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  on 
ground  phosphate  rock  in  the  fertilizer  factories. 

DIRECT  APPLICATION. — It  might  he  suggested 
that  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  ground  phosphate 
rock  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  this  manner,  the  availability  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  ground  phosphate  rock  can 
be  increased.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  in  applying  the  sulphur  and  phosphate  rock 
directly  to  the  soil,  relatively  small  amounts  of 
these  materials  would  be  distributed  in  a  relatively 
very  large  quantity  of  soil.  The  sulphuric  acid 
formed  out  of  the  sulphur  would  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  come  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
ground  phosphate  rock,  and  might  react  instead 
with  lime,  iron  and  other  soil  compounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  relatively  large  amounts  of  sulphur 
and  ground  phosphate  rock  are  mixed  with  relative¬ 
ly  small  amounts  of  soil,  as  is  done  in  the  compost 
heap,  the  action  would  be  expedited,  and  sulphuric 
acid  formed  out  of  the  sulphur  would  be  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  change  the  insoluble  phosphate  of 
the  ground  rock  into  available  forms  more  or  less 
thoroughly.  Hence,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
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writer  has  suggested  that  the  mixture  be  made  up 
as  follows: 

1G00  lbs.  fertile  soil;  100  lbs.  well-rotted  manure; 
200  lbs.  ground  phosphate  rock;  100  lbs.  sulphur. 

Tf  desirable,  the  mixture  may  be  made  even  more 
concentrated  and  may  he  made  to  contain 

600  lbs.  fertile  soil;  100  lbs.  well-rotted  manure;  200 
lbs.  ground  phosphate  rock;  100  lbs.  sulphur. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  composted  material 
would  he  spread  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre; 
in  the  second  instance,  at.  the  rate  of  1000  pounds 
per  acre.  The  land  would  then  receive  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 

PREPARING  COMPOST.— After  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  water  should  he 
added  to  the  compost  so  that  it  is  moist  but  not 
saturated.  If  the  compost  heaps  are  small  and 
show  a  tendency  to  dry  out,  water  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  But,  as  long  as  the  compost 
mixture  remains  moist,  the  bacteria  will  continue 
to  be  active,  and  will  change  the  sulphur  into  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Such  compost  heaps  could  be  made 
up  in  the  early  Fall,  and  could  he  applied  in  the 
following  Spring  much  as  well-composted  manure  is 
applied.  Where  concentrated  composts  are  used, 
they  may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  and  allowed 
to  diy  out.  The  granulated  material  could  then  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  fertilizer  drill. 

CONCERNING  NITROGEN.— The  writer  feels 
that  the  process  proposed  by  him  is  desirable  not 
alone  because  it  would  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
available  phosphates  on  the  farm,  but  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  conserve  much  nitrogen  which 
is  now  wasted,  and  also  'to  add  to  his  land  annual¬ 
ly  large  quantities  of  active  acid-forming  bacteria 
which  would  stimulate  fermentation  in  the  soil. 
The  home  manufacture  of  available  plant  food 
would  be  certain  to  give  the  landowner  a.  clearer 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  soil  fertility,  and 
would  emphasize  to  him  the  importance  of  soil  fer¬ 
mentation,  soil  humus  and  the  more  or  less  regular 
use  of  lime  for  maintaining  in  the  soil  a  suitable 
environment  for  the  life  and  activities  of  his  invisi¬ 
ble  friends. 

FLOATS  AND  MANURE.— In  conclusion,  it 
should  be  stated  that  efforts  to  make  available 
phosphoric  acid  by  composting  floats  with  manure 
have  not  met  with  success.  The  amount  of  acid  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  ordinary  manure  heaps  is  not  adequate 
for  allowing  the  accumulation  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  out¬ 
lined  here  does  provide  for  the  accumulation  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  through  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  is  manufactured  by  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  out  of  sulphur  added  to  the  compost. 

JACOB  G.  LIPMAN. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Who  Gets  the  Milk  Money 

I  ENCLOSE  an  advertised  price  list  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  that  I  clipped  from  a  New  York  paper. 
Upon  reading  same  I  started  a  little  figuring,  that 
interested  me,  and  may  perhaps  interest  others. 

They  advertise  route  cream,  which  is  a  20% 
cream,  at  11  cents  a  half  pint,  and  it  takes  3  1-3 
pints  of  20%  cream  to  make  one  pound  of  butter; 
3  1-3  pints  of  cream,  or  one  pound  butter.  73  cents. 
ITow  many  farmers  would  sell  milk  if  they  could 
get  73  cents  a  pound  for  butter? 

The  September  price  to  producer  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  4%  was  $1,81  per  100  lbs. ;  in  4%  milk  there  are 
two  gallons  or  32  half  pints  of  cream.  At  11  cents 
per  half  pint  it  equals  $3.52  plus  the  sldm-milk. 
Perhaps  this  percentage  of  profit  to  the  distributor 
is  necessary  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock.  It 
also  shows  why  the  so-called  clarifier  (separator) 
is  used  at  many  milk  receiving  stations,  and  who 
receives  the  benefit  of  its  use,  the  distributor,  or 
consumer. 

During  the  recent  controversy  one  of  the  largest 
distributors,  in  advertisements  as  a  sort  of  pap  to 
the  consumers,  related  how  at  enormous  expense 
his  concern  installed  apparatus  for  pasteurizing 
milk,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  human  consumption; 
still  at  that  time  when  no  law  called  for  milk  to  be 
pasteurized,  and  the  enormous  expense  incurred,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer.  But  as  soon  as  tbe  health  department 
issued  orders  prohibiting  raw  milk  to  be  sold,  many 
small  dealers  were  absorbed  by  the  big  companies, 
or  driven  out  of  business,  then  when  much  compe¬ 
tition  was  eliminated  the  price  of  milk  was  advanced 
to  the  consumer,  but  the  producer  who  had  added 
expenses  to  bring  his  barns  and  equipment  up  to 
new  requirements  received  no  more  for  Iris  milk. 

After  visiting  a  few  milk  stations  and  seeing  all 
milk  separated,  and  then  remixed  to  conform  to 
►State  requirements,  and  the  surplus  cream,  which 
was  bought  as  milk  at  ZYz  cents  per  quart  bottled 
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and  shipped  to  be  sold  at  40  cents  per  quart,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  once  milk  was  separated,  it  did 
not  possess  the  keeping  qualities  of  whole  milk, 
hence  pasteurization  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
milk  that  went  through  the  skimming,  or  so-called 
clarifying  process,  and  also  as  a  weapon  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  producers  from  marketing  milk  except 
I  h  rough  the  trust. 

To  my  mind  there  are  only  two  courses  for  the 
farmers  to  pursue,  petition  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  admit  raw  milk  to  be  placed 
on  sale  in  New  York  through  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  or  each  dairy  section  erect  its 
own  plant  and  install  apparatus  to  treat  milk  as 
the  big  distributors  do.  I  believe  grade  B  milk 
could  reach  the  consumer  through  independent  deal¬ 
ers  at  eight  cents  per  quart.  Such  a  movement 
would  he  of  mutual  benefit  to  consumer,  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  be  a  direct  and  effective  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  dividends  on  much  watered  stock. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  every  farmer  produc¬ 
ing  milk  to  enroll  in  the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  I 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  League 
will  have  a  voice  in  the  feed  question.  I  wish  you 
every  success  for  your  active  interest  in  behalf  of 
your  fellow  men.  •  t.  j.  owens. 

Connecticut. 


New  Supply  of  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

PORTABLE  thrashing  floor  is  now  being  op¬ 
erated  along  the  great  spoil  hanks  stretching 
the  length  of  the  gixty-million-dollar  drainage  canal 
in  Chicago.  This  floor  is  being  used  for  an  odd  but 
very  interesting  purpose.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of 
►Sweet  clover  seed  is  being  beaten  out  to  be  used  in 
experiments  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and 
other  cattle-producing  States.  The  movable  floor  is 
nothing  more  than  a  big  stone  boat  drawn  by  a 
single  mule.  The  boat  moves  along  rows  of  clover 
straw  that  has  been  cut  from  the  banks  and  from 
adjoining  land.  A  couple  of  forkfuls  of  the  straw 
is  laid  on  the  boat  platform,  and  with  the  forks  the 
brush  is  beaten  in  the  process  of  cleaning  the  seed. 
When  there  is  a  big  bed  of  the  flailed  stuff,  it.  is 
sacked  and  conveyed  to  a  liuller,  and  finally  emerges 
in  the  shape  of  the  cleanest,  brightest  seed  ever  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  plant 

An  energetic  observing  agricultural  student  who 
lives  in  the  canal  region  noticed  that  on  patches  of 
land  adjoining  the  spoil  hanks,  from  which  the  sod 
and  black  soil  had  been  removed  for  lawn  improve¬ 
ment,  became  seeded  with  Sweet  clover,  the  seed 
having  been  blown  from  the  plants  on  the  banks. 
After  the  plant  had  yielded  a  crop  of  seed  and  then 
died,  leaving  the  roots  to  decay  in  the  clay,  produc¬ 
ing  a  thick  bed  of  vegetable  mold,  the  subsoil  seemed 
to  become  vitalized  and  produced  a  variety  of  crops. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  has  be¬ 
come  interested  in  some  experiments  now  being 
made  by  the  agricultural  student,  who  this  year  is 
harvesting  about  100  sacks  of  the  seed.  In  por¬ 
tions  of  cattle  raising  country  along  tin  railroad  this 
seed  obtained  from  spoil  banks  will  be  sown  on 
patches  of  land  that  refused  to  produce  either  clover 
or  other  varieties  or  Alfalfa.  Oue  object  will  be  to 
raise  the  first  or  young  crop  for  forage.  Tt  is  claimed 
that  stock  gradually  will  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  but 
the  most  important  object  is  to  fertilize  vast 
tracts  of  land  that  ultimately  may  become  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  insead  of  barren  wastes.  Tbe  seed  is 
now  being  thrashed  out  in  places  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  handle  it  through  a  thrashei*.  The 
cost  in  this  crude  way  is  considerable,  but  it  is 
claimed  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  experimental 
purpose  named.  J.  r,.  graff. 


When  to  Use  Lime 

E  are  glad  to  have  the  Ohio  ►Station  take  the 
position  that  lime  should  not  he  used  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  best  time  to  use  lime  is  always  when  it  can 
be  worked  into  the  soil  and  while  the  soil  is  reason¬ 
ably  warm. 

While  it  is  better  to  use  lime  on  acid  soils  at  any 
time  of  the  year  than  not  to  apply  any,  soil  specialists 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recommend  that  this 
material  he  used  after  plowing  for  some  cultivated 
Spring  crop.  The  lime  can  then  perform  its  full  func¬ 
tion  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  that,  grow 
on  clover  roots.  These  countless  bacteria,  so  helpful  to 
clover  crops,  work  only  in  the  dark  and  require  both 
water  and  air  for  their  existence.  Also,  they  can  live 
only  in  soils  either  naturally  or  artificially  supplied  with 
lime. 

Lime  spread  on  the  surface  and  not  stirred  into  the 
soil  can  help  the  bacteria  but  little.  They  would  die 
there  for  lack  of  moisture,  and  the  lime  would  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  carried  into  the  soil  only  after  a  long  time. 
Lime  plowed  under  is  also  out  of  reach  of  the  bac¬ 
teria,  which  live  chiefly  in  the  upper  three  or  four  inch¬ 
es  of  soil  where  air  is  plentiful,  lienee,  applying  lime 
after  plowing  in  the  Spring  and  mixing  it  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  into  the  soil  during  the  Bummer  make  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  clover  crops  later. 
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clo  not  believe  that  buckwheat  poisons  the  land,  and 
that  that  is  the  reason  why  good  crops  of  corn  can¬ 
not  he  grown  next  after  the  buckwheat  crop.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  quickly  grown.  No  other  grain  occupies 
the  land  for  so  short  a  time.  Consequently  the 
roots  of  the  plants  must  he  busier  than  bees  to  get 
the  crop  ripe  by  the  alloted  time.  They  send  out  a 
multitude  of  small  roots  which  do  not  go  deeply 
into  the  ground,  but  search  the  soil  in  every  di¬ 
rection  for  food.  They  seize  upon,  and  appropriate 
to  their  own  use,  all  the  handiest,  and  most,  avail¬ 
able  nutriment.  Should  corn  follow  the  buckwheat 
without  fertilizing,  the  young  corn  plants  would  not 
find  the  food  they  needed  within  their  reach  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  without  which  they  languish. 
Corn  does  not  succeed  after  buckwheat  either  be- 


than  $60  apiece,  and  we  are  still  wondering  where  the 
profit  lies  in  keeping  steers  at  $17  u  year.  Last  year 
we  sold  a  two-year-old  heifer,  nice  and  fat,  for  $38. 
Since  it  is  conceded  that  it.  costs  at  least  $75  to  raise 
such  a  heifer  we  have  written  our  profit  down  algebra¬ 
ically  as  minus  $37.  We  now  have  a  few  steers  that 
are  approaching  the  market  condition  and  it  looks  as 
though  wc  would  be  fortunate  to  save  ourselves  as  well 
on  them  as  on  former  ventures,  it  is  true  that  this 
has  all  been  dairy  beef,  but  it  is  the  same  stuff  that  our 
local  butchers  sell  over  the.  block  at  a  king’s  ransom. 
None  of  the  king's  ransom  appears  to  be  included  in 
the  dealer’s  check  to  the  producer.  We  would  be  quite 
willing  to  change  to  the  beef  breeds  if  you  will  show  us 
how  “it  pays  to  raise  beef  cattle.” 

The  Buffalo  Express  comes  back  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  frank  and  honest  statement: 

The  Express  does  not  know  the  details  of  the  cattle¬ 
raising  business.  It  knows  that  meat  prices  are  excep¬ 
tionally  high  and  it.  has  seen  a  good  many  reports  from 
one  source  and  another  urging  farmers  to  raise  beef 
cattle.  Why  not.  see  if  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  furn¬ 
ish  workable  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 

That  is  honest  at  least,  for  it  is 
a  confession  that  the  writer  knows 
nothing  about  the  plan  lie  advises. 
Of  course  meat  prices  are  high,  and 
the  consumers  all  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  farmers  are  respon- 
sible  for  it.  As  Mr.  Peavy  says: 

r  • 

When  any  farm  produet  is  high  it 
seems  to  be  natural  l“or  the  consumer 
ro  assume  that  the  farmer  is  making 
loads  of  money.  The  It.  N.-Y.  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
laying  great  stress  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  market  conditions.  Here’s 
strength  to  your  right  arm. 


What  the  Milk  Strike  Means 


A  Bond  of  Union  Among  Farmers 

WHETHER  the  present  termination  of  the  milk 
strike  is  a  victory  for  the  farmers,  or  only 
the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  it  lias  had  one  re¬ 
sult:  it  lias  united  the  farmers  as  nothing  else  ever 
lias.  It  has  given  them  a  glimpse  of  what  can  be 
done  by  working  together.  Other  classes  of  men 
learned  long  ago  that  by  uniting  and  fighting  as  one 
man  they  could  get  what  they  should  have  for  their 
labor.  But  the  farmer  has  always  looked  askance 
at  labor  unions  and  strikers.  He  has  struggled 
along  as  an  individual,  and  for  years  been  patiently 
and  self-sacrificingly  educated  by  leaders  in  bis  pro¬ 
fession  until  he  lias  suddenly  found  himself,  today, 
where  he  is  ready  to  join  hands 

with  his  fellow  farmers  and  stand  _ 

or  fall  together.  The  farmer  can 
never  go  back  agaiu  to  his  old  point 
of  view.  lie  can  see  a  situation 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  now  and  other  developments 
are  bound  to  follow  in  a  short  time 
in  marketing  produce. 

There  was  a  lesson  for  the  farm¬ 
er  in  the  strike  of  the  railroad  tele¬ 
graph  operators  this  Spring.  Their 
chief  demand  was  recognition  of 
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How  to  Handle  Dry  Corn 
Stalks 


Will  you  advise  the  best  way  to  put 
corn  in  barn  for  feeding  cows  mostly? 
1  have  about  seven  loads  or  more, 
very  tall  Western  corn.  I  planted  it 
as  an  experiment,  as  I  have  no  silo. 
The  ears  have  not  formed  any  to 
speak  of.  My  barn  room  is  limited 
this  year  and  would  like  to  pack  it 
tight  together.  It  is  dried  fairly  well 
now,  being  cut  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Vermont.  w.  T.  H. 

THE  following  gives  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
If  others  have  found  better  ways  of 
handling  the  stalks  we  would  like 
their  opinion.  We  plan  to  feed  the 
stalks  early  in  the  season.  Most 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  until  late  Winter.  We 
think  they  lose  in  quality  the  longer 
they  are  kept,  and  we  would  begin 
feeding  in  November  rather  than  to 
wait  until  later.  With  us  the  stalks 
keep  better  outdoors,  if  they  are 
fairly  well  protected,  than  they  do 
inside  the  barn.  One  year  when  the 
hay  was  short  we  put  the  stalks  in 
the  barn  at  the  top  of  the  haymow. 
They  were  put  in  bundles,  not  laid 
on  the  imy,  but  packed  in  upright, 
the  butts  on  the  hay.  They  were 
stood  up  in  this  way  and  pushed 
close  together,  beginning  at  one  side 
of  the  barn.  They  kept  better  in 
this  way  than  they  ever  did  when 
laid  flat,  and  it  was  easier  to  take 
them  out  by 
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Corn  After  Buckwheat 

iTf| 

Ilns  the  "legend”  that  “corn  will 
not  succeed  after  buckwheat”  been 
proven  true  by  experience?  r.  M. 

Michigan. 

IT  probably  has  not  been  “proyen,”  — 

though  there  is  a  popular  belief 
that  corn  and  oats  do  not  do  well 
after  buckwheat.  To  demonstrate 
it  experimentally  would  require  a 
series  of  experiments  in  which 
other,  and  accidental,  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  crop  could  he  elimin¬ 
ated.  Buckwheat  is  ordinarily 
grown  upon  ground  not  well  suited 
to  corn,  it  being  a  crop  much  less 
exacting  in  its  requirements,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  char¬ 
acter  and  fertility  of  the  land  used 

. 

for  buckwheat  have  been  more  di-  L  •  * — _ 

rectly  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  corn  following  it  than  the  buck¬ 
wheat  itself.  Still,  well  established 
“popular  opinion”  usually  has  a  basis  in  fact  be 
hind  it  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  buck 
v  heat  is  detrimental  to  some  succeeding  crops. 


starting  at  one  end. 

I  We  could  not,  of  course,  pack  as 

many  in  when  handled  in  this  way, 
as  when  they  were  piled  flat.  Usu¬ 
ally  when  we  put  the  stalks  in  the 
barn  there  is  considerable  loss  from 
molding.  Of  late  years,  therefore, 
we  have  left  the  stalks  outdoors. 
They  can  be  ptrt  into  large  shocks 
by  packing  the  bundles  closely  to¬ 
gether  and  tying  the  top  closely  to¬ 
gether.  A  little  straw  or  hay  tied 

- k — -J  over  the  top  will  help  keep  the 

water  out  of  the  shock.  Then  they 
can  he  left  in  the  field  until  they 
are  wanted.  If  there  is  a  shed  near 
the  barn,  bundles  can  be  stood  up  straight 
under  shelter.  A  good  way  to  store  them  is  to  drive 
stakes  into  the  ground  with  poles  along  the  top. 
Then  set  the  bundles  up  against  the  pole  from  either 
side.  This  leaves  an  opening  at  the  bottom  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  if  some  temporary  roof  can  be  put  over 
it  the  stalks  wilt  keep  better  than  they  will  in  the 
barn.  If  handled  in  this  way  we  should  take  two  or 
three  days’  feeding  into  the  barn  at  one  time.  With 
large  stalks  there  will  always  be  considerable  loss 
when  the  stalks  are  fed  whole.  At  first  the  cattle 
will  eat  them  freely,  but  after  a  while  they  will 
nibble  off  the  top  and  the  leaves  and  leave  most  of 
tilt  stalk.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  stalks 


Dropping  Apples  on  the  Packing  Table.  Fig.  563.  See  page  1390 


cause  the  land  is  sterile,  or  because  its  fertility  has 
been  stolen  by  the  buckwheat.  J.  w.  ingham. 
Pennsylvania. 


I  have  lived  in  a  buckwheat  region  all  my  life, 
as  my  father  did  before  me.  All  my  neighbors  and 
myself  sow  our  buckwheat  on  the  poorest  field  on 
the  farm,  because  a  field  that  is  too  poor  to  raise 
r.  paying  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  will  raise  a  good 
crop  of  buckwheat.  No  experienced  raiser  of  buck¬ 
wheat  would  think  of  raising  a  crop  of  corn  to  be 
planted  in  the  Spring  ou  the  buckwheat  stubble  of 
the  previous  Fall;  because  corn  is  a  hearty  feeder 
and  must  have  a  rich  soil  or  be  grown  at  a  loss.  I 
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can  be  made  into  what  we  call  imitation 

silage.  The  dry  stalks  are  run  through  a 

cutter  into  a  hogshead  or  vat.  Hot 

water  is  poured  over  them,  and  a  small 

quantity  of  waste  molasses  added.  The 

vat  is  covered  and  left  to  steam  for  about 

12  hours.  This  softens  the  stalks,  and 

the  molasses  gives  a  sweet  taste  so  that 

the  cattle  will  eat  about  twice  as  much 

of  them  as  they  would  if  the  stalks  were 

fed  whole.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 

waste  on  most  farms  in  handling  these 

dry  stalks,  and  we  would  like  to  get  the 

advice  of  farmers  in  regard  to  handling 

them.  We  have  found  that  the  stalks 

of  flint  corn,  well  cured  and  properly  fed, 

will  make  a  good  substitute  for  Timothy 

hay  io  feeding  idle  horses  through  the 

early  part  of  Winter.  The  above  refers 

to  barn  feeding.  Many  farmers  think 

it  pays  better  to  put  the  stalks  in  racks 

or  right  on  the  ground  and  turn  the 

stock  out  to  help  themselves. 

_ a _ _ 

The  New  England  Fruit  Show 

This  show  will  he  held  this  year  at 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  Nov.  14  and  18. 
It  is  held  in  connection  with  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Horticultural  Society,  and  there 
will  surely  be  a  beautiful  display  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Northern  Vermont  is  noted  for 
its  apple  crop,  and  New  England  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  the  production  of  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  popular  fruit.  There  is  a 
good  crop  this  year,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  possible  to  select,  an  excellent  dis¬ 
play.  Montpelier  is  a  good  place  for  the 
meeting,  easy  of  access  and  with  ample 
facilities  for  showing  the  fruit.  A  great 
array  of  prizes  is  given  in  the  premium 
list,  $1000  being  offered  for  exhibits  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  fruit 
there  will  be  addresses  by  some  of  the 
best-known  fruit  growers  and  horticul¬ 
turists  in  the  country.  Take  it  all 
through  it  will  be  a  great  meeting  with 
plenty  to  interest  every  apple  lover.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  know  what  Northern 
Vermont  has  to  oiler  to  the  home  seek¬ 
er.  A  good  way  to  find  out  would  he  to 
take  advantage  of  this  meeting  at  Mont- 
►  pelier  and  look  over  the  fruit.  It  will 
give  them  an  idea  of  what  Winter  is 
likely  to  be  up  in  that  country  and  talks 
with  some  of  the  best,  farmers  iu  New 
England  will  give  them  a  fair  idea  of 
what  they  may  expect. 

The  officers  of  the  New  England  fruit 
show  are  .T.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  president,  and  F.  Howard  Brown, 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  secretary. 

An  Illinois  “  Community”  Ice-house 

The  picture  at  Fig.  562.  page  1380, 
shows  what  is  called  a  "community  ice- 
house”  at  Barrington,  Ill.  Strictly 
speaking  this  is  not  a  community  affair 
as  it  is  located  on  the  property  of  the 
Hawthorne  Farms  Co.  This  corpora¬ 
tion  owns  about  1000  acres  of  land  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Spencer  Otis.  This 
property  is  divided  into  10  farms,  each 
one  having  its  particular  line  of  work. 
One  is  the  creamery  farm,  the  other  has 
a  herd  of  nearly  100  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins;  another  receives  the  calves 
and  carries  them  through  to  maturity  or 
sale;  another  farm  takes  care  of  the 
horse  stock,  and  still  another  farm  Is 
called  the  "shop  farm”  where  all  the  re¬ 
pair  work  is  done.  This  big  enterprise 
is  carefully  organized,  and  supplies  arc 
furnished  On  a  cooperative  plan.  This 
big  ice-house  is  simply  a  part  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  ice  is  distributed 
among  these  different  farms,  and  the 
farm  families  and  some  of  the  immediate 
neighbors  also  receive  ice.  These  neigh¬ 
bors  loan  their  help  and  teams  at  the 
time  the  house  is  filled,  and  they  receive 
payment  in  ice  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  ton. 

The  ice-house  is  built  of  hollow  tile, 
a  wooden  lining  inside.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  tile  there  is  a  six-inch  space 
filled  with  sawdust.  The  ice-house  is 
circular  and  70  feet  in  diameter,  and 
will  hold  about  350  tons  of  ice  when 
filled.  The  ice  is  taken  from  an  arti¬ 
ficial  lake,  and  there  is  a  slaughter-house 
nearby  where  meat  which  is  grown  on 
the  farm  is  supplied  to  the  farm  fami¬ 
lies  at  a  wholesale  rate.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  farms  starting  up 
through  the  North.  As  a  rule,  when 
handled  with  the  true  community  or  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  they  are  successful  and 
give  employment  to  well  satisfied  work- 
men. 
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Handling  Apples  Like  Eggs 

The  picture  on  page  1389  Avas  taken 
in  a  Canadian  orchard,  and  shows  a 
picker  unloading  his  picking  bag  on  the 
sorting  table.  There  are  many  different 
ways  of  getting  the  fruit  off  the  trees. 
Some  people  prefer  a  basket  which  they 
can  hang  on  the  limb  so  that  both  bands 
are  free  to  pick  into  it.  Others  prefer 
a  picking  bag  Avhich  hangs  around  the 
neck,  so  that  both  hands  arc  free  to 
take  off  the  fruit  and  place  it.  gently  in¬ 
side  the  hag.  Then  when  the  bag  has 
been  filled  the  fruit  is  emptied  on  the 
table,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  this.  Some  pickers  take  the  bag 
off  from  around  their  neck  and  gently 
dump  the  fruit,  out,  Avhile  others  operate 
like  the  man  shown  in  the  picture.  It 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  how 
the  fruit  is  picked  or  dumped  provided 
it  is  handled  as  closrdy  as  possible  to 
the  Avay  one  would  handle  eggs. 

We  know  a  boy  who  went  out.  to  pick 
apples  and  avhs  told  he  must  carefully 
pick  the  fruit  into  the  basket  and  then 
gently  pour  it  into  the  barrel.  This  boy 
put  the  barrel  under  tlie  tree  mounted, 
about  30  feet  on  the  ladder,  picked  the 
apples  off  Avith  great  care  and  then  when 
his  basket  Avas  full.  Avitbout  coming  down 
he  poured  the  fruit  down  30  feet  into 
the  barrel  as  Avell  as  he  could  hit  it.  lie 
carried  out  instructions  as  they  were 
given  him,  but  there  is  some  contrast  be¬ 
tween  that  kind  of  picking  and  the  way 
this  man  in  the  picture  is  gently  dumping 
the  fruit. 
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The  1916  Bean  Crop  in  Western  N.Y. 

For  the  past  60  years  the  cultivation  of 
beans  as  a  field  crop  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  until  this  crop  has  assumed  and 
maintained  an  enviable  position  among 
our  agricultural  productions.  Beans  all 
through  this  section  of  the  State  where 
conditions  are  favorable,  to  their  profit¬ 
able  growth  and  development  have  proven 
a  valuable  factor,  as  the  crop  supplants 
in  a  great  measure  the  "Summer  fallow” 
of  former  years,  the  cultivation  required 
by  the  crop  being  an  ideal  preparation  for 
Avheat  and  grass  seeding.  Again,  the 
price  of  beans  hits  been  such  as  mater¬ 
ially  to  increase  the  farm  income.  These 
conditions  have  obtained  for  so  many 
years  that  we  were  feeling  secure  in  the 
belief  that  bean  growing  was  a  fixed  in¬ 
dustry  with  us.  Of  late  years  this  crop 
has  shown  some  erratic  tendencies.  The 
1915  crop  showed  up  very  uneven  as  to 
yield  and  quality. 

Lust  year  for  the  first,  time  we  began  to 
hear  of  a  disease  on  the  roots  of  the  plant 
that  was  cutting  down  the  yield.  'Phis 
was  not  considered  serious,  but.  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  the  disease  is  proving  general 
and  disastrous.  Many  fields  are  being 
plowed  under;  although  the  color  and 
growth  of  the  vines  are  good,  they  are 
showing  very  few  pods.  After  the  beans 
have  been  up  and  growing  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  there  seems  to  be  a  halt  in  their 
further  progress*  the  bottom  loaves  be¬ 
coming  yellow,  and  the  plants  present  a 
stunted  appearance.  1’pon  examination 
the  main  root  at  the  bottom  with  its  feed¬ 
ers  is  found  brown  and  dead,  breaking  off 
when  the  plant  is  pulled  up.  Nature,  who 
always  stands  ready  with  a  repair  kiff,  is 
assisting  the  plant  to  establish  another 
set  of  feeding  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
when  these  get  strong  enough,  the  plant 
again  starts  up  a  new  and  stronger 
growth ;  with  the  result  that  a  few  pods 
will  show  up  from  the  first  growth  and 
another  set  of  pods  form  much  later,  so  that 
when  the  crop  is  finally  harvested  there 
are  beans  all  the  way  from  the  first  small 
flinty  ones  to  a  later  and  larger  bean  ;  and 
also  many  pods  that  are  entirely  given 
and  unfilled.  This  condition  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  u  number  of  years,  but  the 
real  cause  had  not  been  discovered.  The 
condition  became  so  bad  in  Wyoming 
County  last  year  that  an  organization 
was  formed  and  a  united  effort  made  to 
fight  the  disease.^  O.  II.  Toau,  0-’  Berry, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  instrumental  iu  bringing 
about  this  united  effort.  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  Lewis  A.  Toan,  with  Dr.  Reddick 
of  Cornell,  and  Prof.  Burkholder,  are 
making  a  thorough  and  extensive  study  of 
existing  conditions  to  find  a  remedy  if 
possible. 

There  is  an  occasional  field  of  beans 
this  season  that  appears  to  be  reasonably 
free  from  this  fungus  disease.  A  short 
time  ago,  when  the  writer  was  out  in¬ 
specting  conditions  in  the  best  bean-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  Livingston  County  with 
those  mentioned  above,  only  one  field  was 
found  fairly  free  from  the  disease.  On  a 
large  farm  where  last  year  nearly  3,000 
bushels  were  grown,  this  year  the  aver¬ 
age  was  small  because  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  in  the.  Spring,  and  the 
crop  condition  was  poor  ou  account  of  the 
disease. 

A  crop  that  totals  around  15.000,000 
bushels  for  the  country,  at  present  ami 
even  past  prices,  is  of  enough  importance 
to  enlist  government  aid,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Wyoming  steps  were  tuken 
with  this  end  iu  view,  iienby  e,  cox. 
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MONTPELIER,  VT. 
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Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


You  will  gam  a  new  idea 
of  the  fruit-growing  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  region. 

See  the  Vermont 
Exhibit 

Nowhere  else  can  the  best 
apple  lands  be  bought  so 
cheaply.  Vermont  apples 
have  a  flavor  all  their  own. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees! 

Plan  now  for  fall  planting.  We  have 
million*  of  genuine  Harrison-grown 
trees — peach,  apple,  pear,  and  plum 
ready  for  prompt  shipment. 

_  Vigorous,  hardy,  free  from  di*cA*e.  We 
•hip  them  by  frright.  expreuL  or  parcel  |k>8*.  Large  or 
errnll  ordrrs.  Send  at  once  (or  c.Kalng  and  special  prices, 

Harrisons'  Nurseries  Box  14,  Berlin,  Kd. 


For  Further  Information  Apply  to 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Secretary  of  State 
Publicity  Bureau 

ESSEX  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 


nSTHE  have  books  on 
KTO  all  subjects  of 
V£c~'i|  farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  FRUIT xUr^nf r cj1tc- 

CROWER.  Tells  how  to  grow  the  market  fruit  at 
paying  prices.  Trial  subscription,  3  months  fnr 

10  ct..  Address  AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321. 
Charlottesville.  Va. 
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333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Farmers’ AccountBook?;;1;!'^’.''!;;',':,,1^ 

Hid.  Address  L.  t.  SYPHtRS,  fori  W»*no,  liidirm 


Big 

Special 

Offers 


♦  to  SM.P.  SQQOC 
En*k»e  only 

Otfsor  Stan*. 
Erp,Ry  Low  Prices 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  6AS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Easy  Payments 
,  Bank  Deposit 


Garden  in  a  City  Lot 

I  send  some  pictures  of  plums  and 
grapes  in  my  city  lot.  The  bunch  of 
plums  originally  contained  30,  but  two 
dropped  before  the  picture  -was  taken. 
These  are  Lombard.  I  have  one  tree 
each  of  lied  June  and  Shipman's  Pride. 
I  have  two  cherries,  one  Elberta  peach, 
six  grape  vines,  one  Tolman  Sweet  ap¬ 
ple,  with  four  or  five  bushels  of  fine  fruit 
ready  to  pick,  two  Winter  pear's-,  eight 
Columbian  raspberries,  and  a  12x15  foot 


the  right  care  and  proper  feeding  while 
they  are  young.  But  we  will  take  late 
fruit,  such  as  all  the  Winter  apples  and 
pears;  they  are  bringing  you  money 
during  tbe  months  of  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  just  when  needed,  when  hens  are 
molting  and  pullets  are  getting  ready  to 
lay,  so  the  apple  income  will  keep  your 
pocketbook  warm  and  keep  up  your 
smile  from  the  heavy  Summer  laying 
months.  It  will  keep  you  in  good  humor 
all  the  way  through,  and  keep  your 


Take  Your  Choice— 
oi  Payment  and  “ 

Choice  of  Engines — 

Gasoline  Gas,  or 
Kerosene,  Any  Size 
Up  to  22  H-P.  90  Days*  Trial. 


5  Year  Guarantee. 


QNLY  a  big,  successful  engine  factory,  making  thousands  of  engines 
yearly  and  selling  direct  to  users,  could  offer  you  the  Engine  Quality  and  Engine  Terms 
that  I  can.  If  you  need  an  engine,  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  for  any  pui-pose — Pumping 
—  Grinding— Wood  Sawing — Spraying— Cream  Separating  — Silo  Filling— or  you  have  shop 
machinery  tooperaLe— Try  a  WITTE  Engine  90  Days.  Do  Your  Work— Prove  that  a 
WITTE  Engino  is  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the  market,  that  WITTE  prices  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.  Your  WITTE  Engine  if  taken  care  of  will  be  just  aa  good  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  aa  the  day  you  start  it.  Some  are  using  WITTE  Engines  built  20.  25  and  30 
years  ago.  I  guarantee  any  WITTE  Engine  you  select  for  Five  Years  Front  Date  ol 
Purchase  and  my  Guarantee  has  a  Million  Dollar  Factory  Back  of  it.  Don't  forget  that 
the  low  prices  I  am  able  to  quote  are  possible  only  because  of  the  large  number  I  am  able 
to  produce  and  sell.  The  more  engines  I  can  Bell,  the  less  it  costs  to  manufactures,  the  more 
material  I  can  buy  at  reduced  rates.  I  make  nothing  but  engines— sell  them  direct  from  the 
factory— and  when  I  tell  you  that  1  can  save  half  your  engine  money,  I  mean  just,  what  I 
say.  You  take  no  more  chance  in  buying  from  me,  than  you  would  to  draw  money  from  one 
bank  and  deposit  it  in  another. 

FREE.  POStDaid  Now  1916  ?ook*  ~How  to  Judge  Engines,”  Tells  you 

,  y  ,  to  properly  judge  engines,  why  I  use  4-ring’  pistons 

where  others  use  three,  advantage  of  cylinder  and  haee  separate — no  overhang  of  cylinder, 
vertical  valves  no  inside  wear,  safety  spnrlc  shift  for  easy  starting,  automobile  style  of 
ignition,  and  many  other  distinctive.  W1TTR  features  that  you  cannot  get  in  other  engines. 
Write  me  today  for  this  Free  Book  and  latest  WITTE  prices.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres.. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


t  Don’t  buy  any  engine 
X  until  you  have  read  my  \  If? 
book.  Right  now  I  \  \ 

giving  more  engine  \  \ 
value,  and  more  liberal  \  1 
^^^terms  than  \  l 

before.  C-a  \ 

Just  Send  Me  Your  Name  \ 

and  address  on  a  post  card .  or  write  me  a  ' 
letter  stating  what  kind  of  work  you  want 
an  engine  for. 


1899  Oakland  Avc. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa/^r 


— -  '  Do  It  Now,  while  this  offer  is 

good.  My  best  offers  are  going  out 
Now  — just  when  you  need  an  engine. 


Plums  and  Grapes  in  a 

strawberry  bed.  This  fruit  and  the 
coops  and  runs  for  50  chickens  take  most 
of  tbe  spare  room  on  my  50x200  feet 
City  lot.  C.  M.  F BENCH. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lima  Beans  Fail  to  Bear 

Our  Lima  beaus  have  blossomed  nil 
Summer  until  killed  by  front,  but  not 
one  pod  lias  set,  and  tbe  ground  lias  been 
nearly  covered  with  fallen  blossoms. 
IV hat  was  the  trouble  and  is  there  a 
remedy?  It  is  my  first  experience  of  the 
kind.  H.  B.  M. 

Bradford,  Ill. 

During  the  growing  season  just  past 
many  kinds  of  vegetables  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely,  yet  failed  to  set  fruit.  Note¬ 
worthy  examples  are  beans  of  all  kinds, 
peppers  and  eggplants.  This  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  warm  wet  weather  of 
early  Hummer  which  made  possible  a 
soft  luxuriant  growth,  especially  upon 
those  soils  rich  in  nitrogen.  Excessive 
application  of  chicken  manure  especially 
or  plant  foods  of  any  kind  excessively 
rich  in  nitrogen  favored  the  dropping 
of  the  blossoms.  The  remedy  for  this 
trouble  is  to  apply  less  nitrates  and  more 
of  the  mineral  fertilizers  containing 
phosphoric  acid  anti  potash.  The  former 
is  quite  economically  applied  iu  the  form 
of  acid  phosphate,  which  is  rock  dissolved 
in  sludge  acid  and  contains  11  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid.  If  wood  ashes  are 
available  they  should  be  saved  with  the 
utmost  care,  because  they  contain  from 
five  to  six  per  cent,  of  potash  and  about 
30  per  cent.  lime.  All  these  things  help 
to  make  a  stronger  blossom  so  that  fruit 
will  be  formed. 

Another  important  consideration  is  not 
to  plant  too  closely.  Trimming  the  viues, 
cutting  them  back  or  even  injuring  them 
will  frequently  make  them  bring  forth  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit.  Many  excellent  Lima 
bean  growers  go  into  their  fields  with  a 
sickle  or  corn  knife  and  trim  back  the 
side  branches  quite  severely.  This  has 
another  advantage  in  that  it  permits  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  many  of  the  pods  from  mildewing. 

K.  \\\  DE  BAUNT 

Poultry  and  Fruit 

I  have  read  many  articles  discussing 
the  above,  and  from  my  own  personal 
and  practical  point  of  view  will  say  it 
is  a  good  thing,  and  the  poultryman  will 
be  much  ahead  to  have  the  two  combina¬ 
tions  together.  Let  us  take  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  it.  Of  course  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  late  fruit.  I  would  not  advise  any 
poultryman  to  have  early  fruit,  as  he 
needs  all  his  time  to  “start  tbe  little  ones 
right  and  keep  them  right.’’  Remember 
your  chickens  will  lay  if  you  give  them 
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friendship  with  your  feathered  friends 
warmer,  and  with  such  feelings  you  will 
succeed  iu  the  poultry  line.  Success  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  enthusiasm  you 
have,  and  the  apple  income  will  keep  you 
from  getting  “cold  feet”  when  your  heus 
are  busy  making  their  Winter  feathered 
clothes.  HENKY  PEBLilAX. 

Michigan. 

Parsley  for  Winter  Use 

What  is  the  best  way  to  put  up  parsley 
so  as  to  keep  it  over  Winter?  g.  a. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

For  Winter  use,  it  is  well  to  start  new 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  iu  early  Fall. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  set  in  some  corner 
iif  a  greenhouse,  or  in  rich  loam  in  a  box 
or  other  receptacle  to  be  placed  in  a  light 
window  in  cellar  or  kitchen.  Vigorous 
old  roots  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way;  as  a  rule  the  plants  produce  bet¬ 
ter  if  a  few  leaves  are  gathered  at  a 
Eme  from  one  individual,  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  all  the  leaves  from  a  crown  at  once. 
The  old  plants  will  run  to  seed  the  next 
season;  new  seedlings  should  be  started 
each  Spring. 

Propagating  the  Cherry 

I  have  a  seedling  cherry  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  than  any  cherry  I 
ever  saw.  I  have  the  one  tree  only.  How 
eau  I  get  other  trees  from  it.  by  grafting 
or  budding?  Tf  l  bud,  on  what  kind  of 
stock  i  I  have  saved  Early  Richmond 
and  Montmorency  seeds.  Can  I  plant 
this  Fall?  If  so  should  they  be  cracked 
or  soaked  first?  w.  it.  ir. 

Leipslc,  O. 

Varieties  of  cherry  are  worked  on  the 
common  Mazzard  cherry  stocks  by  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding,  most  commonly  by  the 
latter  method.  When  one  wishes  to 
raise  his  own  stocks,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  seed  bed  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  ns  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Give 
good  clean  cultivation  until  the  middle 
of  August,  after  that  simply  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  The  following  Spring 
tbe  seedlings  should  be  transplanted  in 
nursery  rows  3*4  to  four  feet  apart,  and 
six  inches  apart  iu  the  row.  Do  this  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  in  good  workable 
condition.  Cultivate  frequently  until 
budding  time,  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  all  that  are  large 
enough  to  receive  a  hud  should  be  worked. 
If  not  convenient  to  grow  the  stocks 
from  seed,  or  if  it  is  impracticable  to 
do  so,  the  stocks  may  be  procured  in  the 
desired  quantity  from  any  of  the  large 
nurseries.  To  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  variety,  it  will  be  well  to  bud  it  on 
any  species  or  variety  of  stocks  you  may 
have  available.  Do  this  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  U. 


I  SAFEST- BEST  I 

lUn  -  „■ ,  ■  ■J  A  PERFECTION 
HEATER  SAVES  MANY  DOLLARS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  A T.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  don’t  need  a  fire  in  every  room  when  you  have  a  Perfection  Smoke¬ 
less  Cil  Heater.  It  can  be  carried  wherever  you  want  it,  and  wherever 
it  is,  its  ready  warmth  makes  the  whole  family  comfortable. 

A  Perfection  Heater  with  Socony  Kerosene  for  fuel  costs  less  than 
coal  or  wood  and  saves  needless  waste.  Touch  a  match  to  the  sturdy 
heater,  and  it  gives  out  warmth  and  comfort  in  an  instant. 

It  saves  many  steps  and  makes  the  housework  easier. 

Perfection  Heaters  are  for  sale  at  all  general  and  hardware  stores. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


I  Have  Now  Made  it  Possible  for  Every 

Worthy,  Creditable  Man 
in  the  United  States  to 
Buy  a  WITTE  En¬ 
gine,  on  Practically 
His  Own  Terms. 

—ED.  H.  WITTE. 
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November  4.  1910. 


credit  both  for  its  tniencss  to  varietal 
type  and  as  a  variety  desired  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  following  double  standard  score 
card  has  been  devised  and  is  being  used 
and  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture : 


sample  by  removing  dirt  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  alter  the  characters  of  the  skin. 

Shipment  of  Samples. — In  packing 
potatoes  for  shipment,  it  is  advisable  to 
wrap  each  tuber  in  paper  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  dialing  and  bruising  in 
transit.  Never  ship  potatoes  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  loose  in  burlap  sacking  or  any  other 
wrapping.  Chafing  of  the  skin  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  blemished,  and 
bruising  facilitates  decay  and  drying  of  the 
tubers.  Potatoes  harvested  in  an  imma¬ 
ture  condition  are  especially  susceptible 
to  chafing  and  a  curling  or  peeling  of  the 
skin.  Paper  is  also  one  of  the  best  means 
of  protection  against  freezing  during  tran¬ 
sit.  Each  five-tuber  sample  should  in 
turn  be  wrapped  in  paper  to  prevent  the 
mixing  of  varieties.  The  variety  name 
of  each  sample  plainly  written  should  of 
course  he  inclosed  within  the  sample 
wrapper.  Since  most  potato  exhibits  are 
held  during  the  Winter  months,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  pack  all  shipments  in  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  excelsior,  paper,  or  straw  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  freezing  during  transporta¬ 
tion.  Shipments  should  be  either  express 
or  parcel  post  and  distinctly  marked  per¬ 
ishable.  E.  V.  1IARDENBUKG. 

Cornell  University. 

“Why  do  you  insist  on  taking  Summer 
boarders?”  “I  like  to  have  ’em  around,” 
replied  Mrs.  Corntossel.  “It’s  a  comfort 
to  have  somebody  criticizin’  the  table  be¬ 
sides  my  own  family.” — Washington  Star. 


Conformity  Conformity 
to  Varietal  to  Market 
Type  too  Demand  100 
Points  Points 


Per-  Ex.  Ter-  Ex. 
feet  Wl.lt  feet  hil.it 
20  . .  20 


Uniformity . 

Blemishes  and  disease.... 

Shape  . 

Size  . 

Quality  of  Flesh  . 

Depth  ami  frequency  of  eyes 
Color  and  texture  of  skin . . 


Remarks 


The  above  score  card  differs  principally 

from  other  types  in  that  it  scores  a  given 
Fig  56tj  sample  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its 

conformity  to  type  for  the  variety  and  of 
nably  confident  in  selecting  the  its  conformity  to  that  type  desired  by 
'seating  the  average  of  the  mass,  most  markets.  A  given  sample  is  first 
y  in  the  sample  is  of  the  great-  scored  in  the  first  column  with  only  the 
tance.  This  means  that  all  five  true  characteristics  for  that  variety  in 
oukl  he  as  nearly  as  possible  mind.  It  is  then  scored  in  the  second  col- 
hape,  size,  depth  and  frequency  umn  with  only  the  market  type  in  mind, 
and  color  and  texture  of  skin.  The  average  of  the  totals  of  these  two  col- 
e  cards  used  in  judging  exhibits  minis  should  represent  a  fair  rating  for 
est  value  to  the  rating  of  uni-  the  sample.  The  presence  of  disease,  in- 
Nothing  displeases  a  judge  more  sect,  mechanical  injury  or  blemishes  in 


An  Exhibition  Plate  of  Potatoes. 


BETTERS  living  conditions — and  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  time  and  labor  saved. 

Time  is  money — 

And  Del  co-Light  saves  time  by  doing  the  chores — by 
churning  the  butter  and  separating  the  cream 
— by  pumping  the  water  and  washing  the  clothes 
— by  adding  hours  to  the  working  time  of  every¬ 
body  about  the  farm. 

At  the  same  time  Delco-Light  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  clean,  brilliant  and  safe  light  for  house  and  barn. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  plant  for  generating 
electricity. 

It  runs  in  gasoline,  gas  or  kerosene,  and  is  so  simple  a 
child  can  care  for  it. 


Dayton 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it — 
Write  for  the  Delco-Light  book 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Distributors  in  all  principal  cities 

Domestic  electric  co..  inc.  p.  e.  illman  j.  s.  snyder 

18  Mnu,  York  City  6*  Ave.,  Ror4»«*t#>r,  N.  V.  716  N.  Rrnnrf  St ,  Phila.,  P*, 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


SEPARATES 
THE  CREAM 


P.ELCO 

Light 


Potatoes  for  Exhibition 


Selecting  Seed. — During  the  month 
of  October  the  bulk  of  the  potato  crop  of 
New  York  State  is  harvested,  and  most 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  does  not  find  its 
way  onto  the  markets  at  once  is  placed  in 
temporary  storage.  .Regardless  of  the  dis- 


given  variety  constitute  a  sample  (See 
Fig.  565).  In  selecting,  only  those  tubers 
which  represent  the  true  varietal  type 
should  be  chosen.  In  case  the  true  type 
for  the  variety  in  question  is  not  known 
for  certain  by  the  one  exhibiting,  he  may 


than  a  lack  of  uniformity  within  a  sam¬ 
ple.  Large  size  should  not  he  a  factor 
sought  for  in  choosing  tubers.  Tubers 
weighing  between  five  and  12  ounces  are 
most  desirable,  as  this  is  the  size  most 
popular  on  the  average  market.  Most 
markets  prefer  an  oval-fiat  potato  with 
few  and  shallow  eyes.  However,  these 
latter  factors  are  necessarily  limited  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety.  In  order  that  a 
given  variety  as  exhibited  may  receive  clue 


any  form  while  not  disqualifying  a  sample 
have  a  tendency  to  detract  very  markedly 
from  the  rating. 

Preparation  of  Sample. — In  prepar¬ 
ing  variety  samples  for  exhibit,  it  is 
never  desirable  to  wash  the  tubers. 
Washing  tends  to  obliterate  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  skin  and  to  amplify 
any  imperfections  in  it.  Careful  brush¬ 
ing  with  an  ordinary  whisk  broom  will 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Farrows’  Congress  adjourned  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  session  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Inch,  Opt..  20.  By  unanimous 
vote  the  congress  went  on  record  as  fav¬ 
oring  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
equal  suffrage.  Other  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  congress  recommended  changes 
in  the  Smith  Lever  law  so  that  funds 
would  be  distributed  according  to  acre¬ 
age  under  tillage  and  not  according  to 
population;  withdrawal  of  the  Shields, 
Myers  and  Phelan  water  power  hills 
pending  before  the  Senate;  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  loan  board  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  country;  no 
increase  in  freight  rates  ns  compensa¬ 
tion  for  increased  wages,  and  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tight 
against  the  foot  and  month  disease  was 
conducted  in  l!>14  and  1!)15.  The  11)17 
convention  will  probably  be  held  at 
Houston,  Tex. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T.,  Oct.  20, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Alsbcrg,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  successor 
to  Dr.  Wiley,  told  the  delegates  that  the 
bureau  was  interested  in  aiding  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  increasing  the  purity  of 
their  product.  Eggs  were  broken  whole¬ 
sale  in  transportation  to  New  York,  he 
said,  and  a  seismograph,  an  instrument 
used  to  record  earthquake  shocks,  was 
placed  in  the  egg  car,  and  it  faithfully 
told  where  the  “shocks"  were  sustained, 
and  the  railroads  and  express  companies 
joined  in  eliminating  the  “shocks"  and 
thus  saved  millions  of  eggs  from  destruc¬ 
tion  annually. 

A  resolution  calling  for  an  embargo  on 
wheat  exports,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
New  York  city  and  vicinity  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Bak¬ 
ers.  was  forwarded  to  President  Wilson, 
Oct.  10.  The  President  is  asked  to  set 
a  date  to  receive  a  committee  of  ten  of 
the  master  bakers.  The  resolution  sets 
forth  that  all  Governments  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States  have  taken  con¬ 
trol  of  the  wheat  situation  ;  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop,  together  with  last  year's  sur¬ 
plus,  is  only  Sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
this  country;  that  there  may  he  very 
little  wheat  next  year  because  this  year’s 
seed  wheat  is  had;  that  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  are  shipped  abroad  every 
week,  although  it  is  sorely  needed  here. 
The  resolution  requests  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Five  members  of  the  Aroostook  (Me.) 
Potato  Skippers’  Association,  who  were 
brought  to  trial  at  Boston.  Mass..  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  following  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  restrain  trade  were  found  guilty  un¬ 
der  the  Sherittp n  net.  October  11.  It 
was  alleged  they  blacklisted  dealers  and 
boycotted  persons  who  traded  with  the 
blacklisted  ones. 

The  Chicago  Cooperative  League, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers’  Association,  distributed 
50.000  apples  to  the  poof,  Tuesday.  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  the  occasion  being  “National 
Apple  Day." 

Announcement  has  jus!  been  made  of 
plans  for  a  new  $1,000,000  packing  plant 
and  stock  yards  for  Macon,  Gn„  which 
plant,  it  is  staled  will  he  in  operation  by 
next  Fall.  This  is  the  third  packing 
plant  to  he  opened  in  Georgia  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  other  two  being  at  At¬ 
lanta  and  Moultrie,  Further  interest  in 
stock  raising  mid  other  diversification  of 
crops  in  Georgia  will  be  stimulated  No¬ 
vember  18.  when  “Georgia  Products  Day” 
will  be  celebrated  throughout,  the  State 
by  an  earnest  and  concerted  effort  to 
bring  about  better  markets  for  diversified 
products  in  this  State.  Stock  raising 
and  diversified  farming  of  course  can  nev¬ 
er  supersede  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  South,  but  will  tend  more  and  more 
to  make  cotton  a  surplus  money  crop  for 
Dixie. 

The  Oneida  Poultry  Association  will 
held  its  fourth  annual  show  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y„  Jan.  0-12.  1017;  secretary  R.  II. 
Dewitt. 

The  twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Advance  Registry  herd 
book  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 
It  contains  "00  pages  and  is  filled  with  the 
information  which  breeders  of  the  black 
and  white  cattle  ought  to  have.  It  is 
remarkable  wlint  a  fund  of  information 
not  only  for  breeders,  lad  for  dairymen 
generally,  can  be  grouped  into  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  price  for  the  book  is  $2  per 
copy  and  it  is  sent  out  by  M.  II.  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Delevan,  Wia 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  show,  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  MathewRon  St. 
Church  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7- 
10. 

Now  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  joint 
meeting.  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
Nov.  13-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  West  Baden, 
Nov.  11-20. 

Paterson,  N.  Poultry  Association 
annual  show,  Paterson .  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Nov.  22-24. 

Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 


wmmmam 


GEORGE  W.  O.  Mathews,  Superin-  example  of  the  value  of  concrete  as  a  protection 
tendent  of  the  Boys’  Farm  and  Training  against  fire  losses.  . 

School,  Shawbridge,  Quebec,  says:  “Fire  again  destroyed  the  barn  in  the  spring 

“In  1910  our  wood  barn  and  out-buildings  of  1913.  The  fire  commenced  among  the  hay 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  only  a  and  straw  on  the  second  floor,  and  when  we 
new  concrete  silo  which  rebuilt  we  decided  that 

had  just  been  completed.  ^  _ *  wmz  this  must  not  be  possible 

Its  scaffolding  was  still  f  T  j  f\§  f  ww  I  in  the  new  barn.  So  the 

standing,  and  it  [the  silo]  ~  hay  mow  floor  is  of  steel 

alone  passed  through  the  *  °  H  PERMANENCE  beams  and  concrete.  .  .  . 

fire  without  harm.  “Thedrivewayretaintng 

“  In  1912  fire  occurred  after  the  root  cellar  walls,  floors  of  the  dairy,  cow  and  horse  stables, 
underneath  the  stable  floor  had  been  filled,  and  workshop  and  feed  mixing  rooms,  the  ceiling, 
the  roots  were  not  burned  at  all.  .  .  .  floor  and  walls  of  the  root  cellar  underneath 

“  The  silo  has  now  passed  through  three  fires  the  stable  floor,  the  ceiling  of  the  cow  and 
and  the  concrete  walls  of  the  barn  have  with-  horse  stable,  are  all  of  the  same  permanent 
stood  two  fires,  which  we  think  is  a  pretty  good  construction.” 

If  concrete  had  no  other  advantage  than  fireproofness,  you  could 
not  afford  to  overlook  it.  Fire  prevention  is  the  best  fire  protection. 

If  you  intend  building  a  silo,  dairy,  granary,  corncrib,  ice-house,  milk-house,  or  any  other 
farm  building,  use  concrete.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “  Concrete  in  the  Country.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  roads  ask  us  for  “  Concrete  Facts  About  Concrete  Roads.” 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

ATLANTA  INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 

Hurt  Building  Merchants  Bank  Building  101  Park  Avenue  Farmers'  Bank  Building 

DALLAS  '  KANSAS  CITY  PARKERSBURG  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Southwestern  Life  Building  Commerce  Building  Union  Trust  Building  116  New  Montgomery  Street 


SJ  SOLO  or  RENTED  anywhere  at 
54  to  54  Manufacturers'  Prices, 
allowing  Rental  to  Apply  on  Price, 
FREE  TRIAL.  Installment  pay¬ 
ment.  If  dtsire,).  Write  forcircnlal  2  20 1 
nrrEWMUR  EMPORIUM.34-38  W.  Like  Si.,  Chicaga 


BALLBAND 


3?0R  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  name 
“Ball-Band”  has  stood  for  everything 
that  is  good,  strong  and  serviceable  in 
Footwear.  Today  55,000  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
commend  it  and  nine  million  people  wear  it. 

‘Ball-Band”  Boots  have  wear  built  into  them.  They 
are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vulcanizing,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  makes  fabric  and  rubber  one  solid  piece. 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable.  It  feels 
good  on  your  feet. 

Whatever  style  of  Rubber  Footwear  you  want, 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  get  “Ball-Band.”  Most 
dealers  sell  it,  but  if  yours  does  not,  write  us  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Our  free  booklet.  '‘More  Days  Wear,”  illustrates  the  right  hind 
of  footwear  for  different  kinds  of  outdoor  work. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  333  Water  SL,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

‘‘The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ** 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


HAVANA- 

STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  higrh 
wheeled  wauon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL,  CO. 
Box17,  Havana*  III- 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28- G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


November  4.  1916. 


third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  2?!-25. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Show,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Nov.  26-I)ee,  2. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Dee.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Dec.  4. 

Pacific  International  Livo  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dee.  4-8. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va„  Dee.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
cietv,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dec.  12-14. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O.,  De¬ 
cember  14,  15  and  10. 

Oneida  Poultry  Association  fourth  an¬ 
nual  show,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9-12,  1917. 


Strongest,  Quickest 
Primer 

Take  one  Black  Shell  and 
any  other  shell  of  corre¬ 
sponding  load.  Empty  both 
of  wads,  shot  and  powder. 
Place  a  quarter  dollar  over 
the  muzzle  of  your  gun 
and  see  which  primer  will 
shoot  the  quarter  higher 
into  the  air. 

The  stronger  the  primer, 
the  greater  the  speed  of 
the  shell. 


That  Victor 

L  Trap  is  Earning 
%  Money  for 
Farmers 

Catching  Skunk 


BLACK  SHELLS 

S  Smok»l»«  ini  Mack  fredctC* 

Try  this  and  other  tests. 
Write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  that  of  your  am¬ 
munition  dealer  on  the 
margin  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  mail  it  to  us.  We 
will  send  an  order  on  your 
dealer  for  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  and  for 
three  sample  shells,  free, 
to  use  in  making  the  tests. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2558  Trinity  Buildi&f  New  York  City 


Purebred  Cows  for  Plain  Farmers? 

Part  I. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  in  all  this  for  my 
people  J”  said  a  New  England  county 
agent,  at  the  recent  National  Dairy 
Show.  “These  cattle,  they  tell  me,  stand 
at  close  to  .$1,000  each.  Most  fanners  in 
my  county  would  need  to  mortgage  the 
farm  to  buy  any  of  them.  And  we  have 
plenty  of  plain  grade  cows  in  our  cow¬ 
testing  associations  that  will  do  better  at 
the  pail  than  many  of  these,  and  bring  as 
much  or  more  for  beef.  What  we  want  is 
production,  not  looks.” 

“I  don't  agree  with  you,”  replied  a 
dairy  official  who  stood  near.  I  would 
just  as  soon  make  money  out  of  looks  and 
type  and  pedigree  as  from  milk.  I  can 
afford  to  pay  even  $1,000  for  a  cow  or 
two  if  I  can  sell  young  stock  at  $150  to 
$500  each  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  can’t  see 
anything  in  making  milk  or  butter  under 
present  conditions,  but,  in  my  breed  at 
least,  there  is  a  hungry  market  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  We  can  sell  them  as  fast  as 
we  raise  them.  The  big  money  in  the 
dairy  business  is  in  the  purebred  stock. 
It  is  more  interesting  and  pays  a  whole 
lot  better.” 

“It’s  no  business  for  a  poor  man,”  re¬ 
joined  the  county  agent.  “A  farmer  is 
discouraged  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the 
prices !” 

Here  was  food  for  thought.  Is  there 
any  way  for  a  farmer  with  very  limited 
capital  to  make  money  in  purebred  stock? 
There  were  plenty  of  experienced  men  at 
the  show  aud  here  are  the  views  of  some 
of  them : 

Said  Secretary  W.  II.  Caldwell,  of  the 
American  Cijerscy  Cattle  Club:  “We 
have  some  small  breeders  who  have  done 
well.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  good 
stock  as  soon  as  it.  is  put  on  the  market 
either  cows  or  hulls,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
stock  for  starting  a  herd  just  now.  Some 
breeders  put.  out  young  stock  with  nearby 
farmers  and  pay  them  good  prices  for  the 
calves  and  young  stock.  A  young  farmer 
who  could  induce  the  nearest  breeder  to 
sell  him  a  choice  heifer  or  two  and  to 
furnish  him  service  might  build  up  n  herd 
for  himself,  lie  should  choose  the  breed 
that,  leads  in  his  neighborhood,  because  of 
convenience  in  securing  service  and  in 
finding  a.  market.  Buyers  are  always 
looking  for  good  stock  in  any  locality 
where  there  is  a  group  of  breeders  of 
any  one  breed.  A  farmer  who  starts  with 
good  stock  and  knows  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  it  to  secure  good  development, 
might  do  well.  Reiter  to  start  with  one 
or  two  good  ones  from  strains  that  com¬ 
bine  high  productiveness  and  also  good 
type  for  the  show  room.  Such  stock 
comes  high  at  the  start,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a.  market  for  the  increase  at  paying 
prices,  and  the  herd  will  pay  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  too.” 

“The.  small  farmer  can  raise  purebreds 
for  the  breeder  with  prestige  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  market,”  said  Treasurer  Smith  of 
the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association.  “Some 
of  our  leading  breeders  encourage  their 
neighbors  to  keep  Ike  stock  and  raise 
calves  for  them.  Sometimes  they  lend 
them  a  young  bull  which  the  farmer 
raises  to  maturity,  and  uses  for  two  or 
three  years  or  until  the  owner  v;  nts  it 
for  sale  to  a  customer.  The  farmer  gets 
its  use  in  return  for  raising  it.  and  builds 
up  his  own  herd  without  cash  outlay. 
Sometimes  heifers  are  put  out  with  far¬ 
mers  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  the 
calves  at  a  fixed  price  or  selling  them  to 
the  breeder.  Some  breeders  furnish  breed¬ 
ing  service  to  small  farmers  who  have 
purebred  heifers,  the  farmer  to  sell  back 
the  calf  or  to  keep  it  and  pay  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  If  it  is  a  heifer  calf,  the  farmer 
usually  keeps  it.  It  is  better  to  get  a 
start  with  purebred  stock  somehow.  That 
is  where  the  money  is.  Grades  are  good 
for  regular  dairying,  but  the  purebreds 
pay  both  ways.” 

The  Jersey  breeders  also  raise  stock  on 
neighboring  farms,  according  to  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Association.  They 
often  keep  record  of  sales  of  promising 
heifers  and  buy  back  their  calves  if  they 
can.  “We  have  given  away  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bull  calves  as  prizes  in  ldren’s 
farming  and  dairy  contests,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  should  be  the  starting  of  many  good 
herds.”  <*•  it.  F. 


THERE’S  a  quick  sale  for  fur  of  skunk  and  muskrat. 

Get  busy  this  F all  and  have  your  boy  set  a  dozenVictor  traps  around 
the  farm  every  evening  right  along  till  Spring.  There’s  plenty  of 
spare  time  in  winter  anyway. 

Some  farmers  make  several  hundred  dollars  at  it.  The  Victors  grab 
the  little  pests  by  the  leg  and  hold  them  tight. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can  get  them  from  any 
hardware  dealer.)  They  will  pay  for  themselves— and  a  good  profit 
besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CbMt*o 


The  Ad  va ntage 
of  Shipping  Your 


tWe  Tan  Your  Hides 

and  save  you  money  if  you 
send  us  a  HORSE  or  COW 
HIDE  to  be  made  into  a 

ROBE  or  COAT 

Don ‘t  Delay.  Write  ai  once  for  FREE 
Catalog  gioing  Prices  and  Information. 

John  Figved  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

2926  Forest  Home  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  Follow  the  lead  of  the  beat  men  in  the 
irame.  Ship  your  furs 
toWulfaohn,  New  York 
andgetaccurate.com-  M 

plete  and  reliable  re- 
^  turns.  ■  fl  I  1  II 

Raw  Furs  1  L 

Our  Specially  lUj 

Our  big  outlet  means  highest 


Our  big  outlet  means  highest 
price*.  No  shipments  tooBm^ll  If  you  put  you 
or  too  large  —just  send  them  °'?n  valuation  oi 
along,  you’ll  not  regret  it.  Re-  shipment  if  w 
fereuees;  Urndstreeta;  K.  G.  c<tn 1 1 <>  t  1 r1*' ]*’ ■  ^ 
Duu  or  yonr  own  bank.  Jf1]!  expres 

M.  Wullsohn  &  Co.  L?th  Wayfl’— 

122.  124.  126  West  2Cth  Streel.  New  York  Clly 

Dept.  K  Strictly  an  American  Concern 


y«MAlDtK 


The  Farmer’s  Friend 

Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  “The  Farmer's  Friend” 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 


and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861 
can  pay  best  prices,  no  commissions,  nor 
other  charges.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

150  West  25th  Street  New  York 


FORMffLDEHyDe 

*  TDYie  Farmer's  Friend. 


SOF  ALL  KINDS 

in  large  or  small 
nbipinentR.  We 

wan!  them  and  will  pay 
big  bell  market  prices. 

Our  biir  lint  of  Rattened 


is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  lungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York  ft 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  «n 
New  York— NOW  the  world’*  greatest  Fui  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Wntc 
for  price  list — mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BR0..  190  We»t?.7th  St..  New  York 


shippers  testifies  to  OUt‘  liberal 
assorfmenteandpromptreiurus. 

Send  now  for  pries  Hat  mid  flilpplug  tags  to 

L.  RABIN0WIT2,  116  West  29th  Street,  Now  York  City 


^ .  TDRDDCDCI  "  Life  in  the  Woods," 
I  KArr  tlfa!  illus.,  tells  how  to  trap 
rnnik,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  etc.;  make 
Or  wV  deadfalls,  snares,  raise  skunks  aud 

^  Toxes  ;  skin  and  stretch  furs;  gather 

roots  and  herbs;  many  other  things.  Fur  Sews,  big  illus. 
magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  hunting, 
fishing,  woodcraft,  fur  farming ;  lots  of  good  stories.  Send 
ldc.  coin  for  copy  of  “Life  in  the  Woods"  and  sample 

magazine  FUR  NEWS,  7 1 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  801 


I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liheral  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once.  Will  pay  Fi%  ad¬ 
ditional  on  shipments  amounting  to  JAs.OO  or  over. 


BEN  CORN 

RAW  FURS 


New  York 

References:  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bradutrccts 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


POSTPAID 

WRITE  FORf^ 


■  ■■■■■■  |T  TOOAYI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN’T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
gave  you  money.  Write  for 
-  it  NOW  — TODAY. 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Write  today  and  getyonrs  early,  men¬ 
tioning  animals  trapped.  Don’t  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Far  shippers. 

Bach  Fur  Co.,  Dept. B  New  York  City 


I  Cost  I  .nil  thnnsil  wood— lost  t.  ttmuaiui  lone 
—can’t  «u.K.  lira*,  worp.  or  iwu.t.  Iki.jt « 
double  bolted  (not  r«aw!l  between  K  anslo 
Bteel  op  rlcbtv  G-wantoed  f.  Vou  wn 

get  complete  Cates  *r  put  the  Cato  tM-  ■  o> 
you  can  tmike  your  rutirkAHa  i  rcnt.t_> . 

Write  rot-  Catalog.  *LVIN  V.  ROWC.  Proa. 

ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
271  i  KimSt,  Culosburt,  in.  UP 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Eurs.  Price  lisl 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  M.  Y.  -  DEPT.  2! 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


'tom  Sets  Cates 


showing  upwards  of  31)0  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

She  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 

AdrtresH,  Department  **ilf’* 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City > 


•'Gate  Steels 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


RuimuiBimuiuiiimiuiimuimi 


395 


ions 


Status  of  Health  Officer 

In  this  State  our  health  officer  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  town  board  and  then  ap¬ 
proved  at  Albany  by  some  tribunal.  Is 
be  the  health  officer  as  soon  as  the  town 
board  appoints  him.  or  does  lie  have  to 
wait  until  be  gets  his  papers  from  Al¬ 
bany?  S. 

New  York. 

Local  health  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  local  boards  of  health,  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  not 
being  necessary.  They  may  be  removed 
by  the  State  Department,  however,  for 
just  cause  and  after  a  hearing.  The 
lieahli  officer  takes  office  immediately 
upon  appointment,  and  holds  it  until  bis 
successor  is  appointed,  though  the  term 
of  office  is  four  years,  M.  B.  D. 


IP 


Jacob  Biggie  on  “Com” 

An  absorbing-  article  you  will  find 
in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal.  Something-  about 
the  American  Indians,  the  first 
corn  growers.  Also  some  good  New 
England  philosophy. 

You  should  read  Jacob  Biggie’s  monthly  nrticleg 
in  The  Farm  Journal.  Start  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  this  biggest  nnd  be:  t-nf-nll  farm  and 
family  paper  with  the  November  Lano,  5  years 
for  St.  Goes  into  nearly  1,000,000  homes.  Ask 
for  free  sample  and  your  free  copy  of  the  1917 
Poor  Bichat  d  Almanac.  Write  today. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Business  States  ct  Grange 

(’an  n  Grange  I  uy  or  build  a  Grange 
hall  in  New  York  State,  that  is,  would 
it  ho  legal  as  a  Grange?  As  a  Grange 
could  we  buy  and  sell  grain,  such  as  bran, 
corn,  etc.?  If  we  owned  a  hall  could  we 
sell  same  and  give  a  good  t'tle.  in  this 
State,  or  would  we  have  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  laws  of  this  State?  If 
a  Grange  becomes  dormant,  all  Grange 
property  goes  to  the  State  of  National 
Grange.  Could  a  Grange  take  out  in¬ 
corporation  papers  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  if  the  Grange  became  dormant 
could  the  members  then  hold  the  Grange 
property?  What  would  it  cost  to  incor¬ 
porate?  J.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

A  Grange  cannot  buy,  build,  or  own 
real  estate  or  transact  a  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  legally  except  they  be  incorporated. 
There  are  three  methods  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  open  to  the  Granges  of  this  State. 
1.  The  law  for  cooperative  associations  un¬ 
der  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State.  2.  The  State  law  for  fraternal 
societies.  3.  The  regular  Grange  incor¬ 
poration.  which  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Full  instructions  and  necessary 
papers  will  he  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  on  application,  W.  N. 
Giles,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y.  If  a  Grange 
goes  dormant  no  part  of  its  property  goes 
to  the  State  or  National  Grange  uuder 
any  circumstances,  but  remains  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  members  of  the  Subordinate 
Grange.  The  cost  of  Grange  incorpora¬ 
tion  is  nothing  except  the  town  clerk’s 
fee  for  filing  •  and  the  notary’s  fee  for 
al  testing  signatures.  The  Grange  incor¬ 
poration  plan  lias  been  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  since  1871,  and  has  met.  all  re¬ 
quirements,  and  is  adequate  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Grange  members  and  conduct 
of  successful  business  enterprise.  Should 
an  incorporated  Grange  become  dormant, 
they  should  at  once  appoint  a  receiver, 
who  will  sell  all  property  and  divide  it 
pro  rata  amongst  the  members  in  good 
Standing  at  the  time  of  dormancy. 

W.  N.  GILES. 


The  Gordian  knot  is  the  ages- 
old  symbol  of  tke  seemingly 
impossible.  Alexander  the  Great 
gave  it  a  place  in  legendary  his¬ 
tory  when,  unable  to  untie  it,  he 
cut  it  in  twain  with  his  sword. 

This  famous  incident  of  an¬ 
tiquity  has  its  modern  counter¬ 
part  in  the  real  work  of  the  men 
whose  vision  and  unrestricted 
initiative  brought  forth  the  great 
Bell  System. 

In  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  one  Gordian  knot 
after  another  has  been  met  with. 
Yet  each  new  obstacle  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  telephone 
pioneers.  Every  difficulty  was 
handled  with  a  will  and  a  cour¬ 
age  which  knew  not  failure. 


Man’s  words  have  been  given 
wings  and  carried  wherever  his 
will  directs.  Electrical  handi¬ 
caps  have  been  overcome  one 
by  one. 

The  feeble  current  of  tele¬ 
phone  speech  has  had  a  way 
hewn  for  its  passage  through  all 
physical  impediments,  until  the 
entire  country,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  within  hearing 
of  a  child’s  faint  cry. 


TPVERY  ton  of  straw  contains 
•*"*  more  than  $3.00  worth 
of  fertilizer.  Spread 
Straw  and  build  up 
your  soil.  Increase 
your  yield  with  a 

"Perfection”  ISLiEil 


Straw  Spreader 


You  can  npread  15  to  20  acres  \gjW 

fi  day.  Increase  your  crops  ?5  nn  acre. 
r  Few  Implements  or  mnehines  pay  for  themselves 
Bs  quickly  aa  the  PERFECTION  Straw  Spreader. 
Now  in  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  90  days 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed.  I  want  every  straw 
owner  to  have  one  of  these  too n ey-m a  k  i  n  g,  eoil- 
buikliug,  yield-increasing1  machines. 

Free  Book  y/rit,e  for  my  big  32-page 

m  A  vC  UUUI1  free  book.  SpresulingStraw 
Pays.”  Learn  why  you  should  no  longer  burn 
your  Btraw.  C.  E.  WARNER,  President.  . 

(Jnlon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

423  Union  Street.  Ottawa.  K»n«. 


1  nis  record  or  the  bell 
System  for  past  achievements 
is  an  earnest  of  future  accom¬ 
plishment.  New  problems  are 
being  met  with  the  same  in¬ 
domitable  spirit,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  a  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  a  more  perfect  service. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

*  And  Associated  Companies. 


TOP  FEED— NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Wc  jpisrantoe  this  machine  to  *pro:ul,  siecurntnly  nnd  ponltJvMy,  100 
to  3,500  lbs.  r>er  acre,  any  Ifrnmilor  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  nr  light.  With  stwctn)  rquipmfnt  we  will  distribute  cove 
lime,  coarse  ground  lime  stouo.  etc.  Write  Cur  booklet  /»’  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


One  Policy 


Universal  Service 


Moke  your  owo  c-lectridty.  A  small  stream  gives 
etectric  rmmmg  water  and  power. 

FIT2  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 
£>  <5cix kip-s  the  lull  jxiwcr  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
/  cvc,  costs  ftoih in !<>  run,  lasts  a  fifttivte. 
Mens  tc  youi  stream — our  free  book  tells  how. 

t>  Fits  Water  Wheel  Co., 

Makers  of  all  types  of  ferm  water  wheels 


(YUR  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,, 
sent  free.  70  years’  experience.  Patents  pro- 
cured  through  Munn  &Ct>.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

m u nn  &  co.ff*aai 


Getting  Rid  of  Tenant 

I  own  a  double  house,  live  in  one  side 
myself  and  rent  the  other.  Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  rid 
of  an  undesirable  tenant,  and  what  legal 
steps  are  necessary  to  eject  him,  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania ?  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Why  are  they  undesirable?  If  they 
have  a  lease  you  must  wait  uutil  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time  set  therein  unless  he 
breaks  some  of  its  covenants.  If  the  term 
is  for  one  or  more  years  or  at  will  and 
is  about  to  expire,  give  him  throe 
months'  notice  that  you  desire  to  have 
the  property  again,  and  wish  him  to  re¬ 
deliver  it  at  the  end  of  the  term.  If  he 
fails  to  do  this  you  should  complain  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  summons  the 
defendant  and  has  a  hearing  and  grants 
judgment  aeeord'ug  to  the  proof.  If  the 
tenant  1ms  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  give 
him  30  days  notice  to  quit  and  then  take 
practically  the  same  proceedings,  al¬ 
though  in  the  last  instance  you  could  dis¬ 
tress  for  r  nit.  These-  dispossess  proceed¬ 
ings  are  governed  more  or  less  by  local 
laws  and  it  is  almost  impossible  at  this 
distance  to  toll  you  just  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do.  especially  where  all 
of  the  'particulars  are  not  given.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  always  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  good  local  attorney. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0, 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 

AturjiS  EASY  fs  II0WN  ifjts 


welslm 
only  15 
lbs. 


BY  ONE  HAS.  Tt’»  KIKO  OS’  Tll£  WOODS.  Bu"*  money  and 
bnckoehe.  Soul  Iff  FHKK  catalog  Wo.  B -J-  sis  Lng  Jaw  price 
an.l  l  .t'  O  improvements.  First  order  pels  agency. 

Fokins  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,!!!. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

.  .  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  running  U  » 
peuiv  Send  for 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  w 

43  E!mSt.,Quincy.lll. 


STUMP  PULLERS*! 


THE  GENUINE 
SMITH  jd 


Grubber  Co.  t 

CftTALOSFREE-DEPT.  »  LA  CRESCENT.  MlNN. 


r  Send  coupon  for  300  free  plans.  Homes  Bhown,  $300  up. Wholesale  Prices! 
Exact  figures — net  estimates — testcdaml  proven — bunt  hundreds  of  times. 

sped  Anywhere  in  Usual  Way 

way.  Ready-Cut  Homes  shipped,  bundled  arid  numbered  like 

- —  .it.  Construction  costa  cut.  No  e:;..as.  Cr  we  sell  material 

usual  way.  Highest  standard  grades.  In  either  case. 

Satisfaction 

Freight  paid  both  w. 
hof  quality.  C 
JXfor  local  references. 

^’.rVWrate  for  ValuaT: 

IferX  FREE  Books 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
•  table  meal  ami  alfalfa. 
i'"\  On  the  market  50  years. 
I  j  Hand  and  power.  23  ?l  vies. 

'ftp  Hl  to  *■“>•  FS*EE  trial. 

F*  Write  for  catalog  nnd  farm 
~  machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Otp».  rOMO  b Uteri  St.,  Pliilulalnhls.Pa. 
Dopt.  1-9709  S.  Aalilantl  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


VACO.  Ei?  y  either  v“ 

6094 Cordon  st.^kl>1an3.  *?awcd  to  ti 
I - apart.  lowiT  ’ 

IJJe".sa  porM  tuts 
.j*3  i  uc  liooka 


“What  makes  your  hair  so  Avhite?” 
said  little  Clara  to  her  dear  grandpa,  as 
She  sat  on  the  old  gentleman's  knee.  “I 
am  very  old,  dear,”  was  the  r  ply.  Then 
lie  added,  with  a  fine  disregard  for 
truth:  “I  was  in  the  ark,  you  know!” 
The  little  lady  looked  at  him  with  re¬ 
newed  interest.  “Were  you  really?”  sin* 
asked.  “A  re  you  Noah  ?”  “No,”  “Ham, 

then?”  “X  o.  I'm  not  Ham.'  “Then 
you’re  Japhet!”  Smilingly  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  shook  his  snowy  head,  greatly  en¬ 
joying  the  joke,  “Then,  grandpa,”  said 
Clara,  lier  childish  tones  strong  and  de¬ 
cided,  “you’re  a  beast!” — Evening  Post. 


or  Money  Back 

.  3  if  yon  a"e  not  satisfied.  You  are  sola  Judge 
Over  ICO, 003  homo  owners  buy  regularly  from  U3.  Write 

T - J.  Askyour  bank.  Quisle  shipments. 

,11-*  Two  bouse  plan  books,  barn 
book  and  l&o-puge,  illustrated 
Build'ng  Material  Catalog  of 
....  „  CfOO  Bargains  I  Everything  for 

adding.  Write  NOW!  bpecify  the  books  you  want. 


"uLdine  Material  X 
Uatul.a#  Lum'.or. 
hi  .A\ cork .  Hardware, 

Sisiu-ixii  f—“ 
Hama  I 
Plao  Look! 

Burn*  ATyil  Dm 
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bulluiag-  Plan 

Back 

RxiUn? 
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The  Itose,  Tarsons .  1.0(1 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee..* .  1-60 
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Clovers,  Shaw .  1.0C 
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November  4.  1010. 

Army  button  on  bis  coat,  a  woman  of  mid¬ 
dle  ;ig<\  evidently  his  daughter,  and  a 
widow,  and  a  bright-eyed  boy  of  10.  They 
had  come  down  from  their  hill  farm — a 
group  representing  the  past  and  the 
future  of  New'  England,  and  they  listened 
while  our  New  York  friend  told  bis  story 
of  the  tight.  The  woman  spoke  first:  “I 
know  about  that.  My  sister  married  a 
dairyman  and  they  have  had  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle.  Her  husband  had  become  discour¬ 
aged,  and  when  this  milk  question  came 
to  a  crisis  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
fight.  My  sister  said  that  not  one  quart 
of  milk  should  leave  that  farm  until  the 
dealers  paid  a  fair  price.  She  kept  her 
husband's  courage  up  and  sent,  him  on 
picket  duty.  She,  with  the  children, 
milked  and  cared  for  the  milk  in  pots  and 
pans,  wash  tubs  and  anything  that  would 
hold  it  until  the  fight  was  won.  As  I 
read  her  letter  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  my  great  grand¬ 
mother,  who  sent  her  husband  off  with 
the  ‘minute  men’  in  the  Revolution. 
What  we  New  England  people  need  is 
something  to  arouse  that  old  spirit  of 
fighting  for  our  rights.  We  are  afraid  to 
disturb  the  dollars  we  have  tucked  away 
with  the  interests  which  oppose  xrs.” 

Then  the  old  man  had  his  say :  “When 
I  came  hack  from  the  Civil  War  I  saw 
that  New  England  farming  was  dying 
out.  I  should  have  gone  to  the  West  and 
taken  a  farm,  but  the  old  folks  needed 
me,  and  I  stayed.  My  brother,  who  is  on 
these  grounds  today,  went  to  Kansas,  got 
land  at  $1.50  per  acre,  and  has  just  sold 
it  for  $250.  I  have  seen  the  old  spirit 
and  glory  pass  out  of  farming.  The  man¬ 
ufacturing  towns  combed  the  hills  and 
took  our  young  people.  I  could  not  fairly 
argue  with  my  children  that  farming  of¬ 
fered  them  superior  opportunity.  Now  T 
think  the  tide  is  turning  back.  This 
great  show  will  give  a  new  character  and 
(Continued  on  page  1105)j 


man  was  more  conservative.  It.  depends 
on  what  farmers  are  paid  for  their  milk. 
The  Yankee  is  not  going  to  work  for 
nothing  and  board  himself.  Let  him  see 
that  he  can  get  a  fair  price  and  he  will 
increase  his  dairy  and  produce  more  milk. 
Dairying  in  Massachusetts  will  always 
be  essentially  a  business  of  producing 
viilk — not  making  butter  or  cheese  and 
just  as  loDg  as  the  handlers  and  contrac¬ 
tors  have  the  upper  hand  all  the  dairy 
shows  on  earth  will  never  make  a.  Yankee 
invest  more  money  in  the  business. 

What  Is  Com r no. — “I  guess  you  are 
right  there,”  put  in  the  New  York  man, 
“but  we  can  see  light  over  in  our  State,” 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  the  big 
battle  over  milk  prices,  and  as  he  told  it 
a  crowd  gathered  aud  listened  intently. 
“We  have  learned  our  great  lesson,”  he 
said.  “Such  big  shows  as  this  are  needed, 
and  we  need  to  learn  more  about  produc¬ 
ing  and  care  of  the  milk,  but  the  selling 
end  is  more  important,  and  we  have  got 
to  have  strong  anjl  savage  fighters  to  hold 
up  our  end.  We  know  now  that  we  can¬ 
not  work  alone  as  individuals,  hut  we 
have  got  to  get  together  and  learn  how 
to  make  our  milk  into  a  legal  and  sani¬ 
tary  product,  and  sell  it  ourselves.  By 
doing  that  we  can  hold  the  advantage  we 
have  gained  In  the  increased  price,  and 
increase  the  consumption  by  letting  the 
consumer  have  it  at  a  fair  price.  Why,  if 
these  men  who  are  selling  pasteurizers 
and  other  milk  implements  only  knew  it 
their  greatest  trade  in  the  next  five  years 
is  to  be  not  with  the  big  milk  companies 
hut  with  the  farmers  who  must  learn  bow 
to  assemble  and  handle  this  milk  or  go  out 
of  business.  I  believe  they  will  do  it  and 
thus  I  believe  dairying  is  entering  upon 
a  great  development  in  the  East.” 

Youtii  and  Ace. — Nearby  as  this  man 
talked  stood  one  of  those  groups  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  New  England,  a  tall,  erect, 
white-haired  man  of  70  with  a  Grand 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


this  great  exhibition.  I  want  to  talk  of 
the  human  side.  Walking  about  among 
the  acres  of  exhibits  one  could  find  every¬ 
thing  used  for  producing  or  handling 
milk.  From  the  cow  to  the  last  thing  in 
wrapping  and  package,  everything  which 
the  human  brain  has  yet  devised  for  a 
dairyman’s  profit  or  convenience  could  be 
seen  and  examined.  The  human  exhibit 
was  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all. 
Friends  of  the  cow  came  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  had 
never  been  in  New  England  before,  and 


A  Mamchuzetu  Hay  field  which  produced  over  four  too*  of  well  cured  Timothy  per  acre.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Top  Dressing  Fertilizer  wat  used  exclusively 


If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  personally  visit  and  inspect  tbe  farms  on  which  these  wonder  ml 
crops  are  raised  we  could  prove  conclusively  the  superior  results  produced  by  the  E.  Frank  Coe 
Brands.  Large  crops  are  tne  result  of  great  care  and  are  not  “accidents.” 

To  assist  our  friends  in  securing  greater  profits  and  larger  yields  from  their  hay  fields  we  have 
prepared  a  practical  book  entitled  “THE  NEGLECTED  HAY  CROP.”  This  book  contains  many 
excellent  photographs  of  fields  that  have  produced  over  4  tons  of  well  cured  hay  per  acre.  Of  more 
importance  to  the  practical  farmer  is  the  64  pages  of  useful  information  which  it  contains.  There 
are  full  instructions  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  seed  to  use,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  brief  descriptions  of  the  most  important  grasses  and  clovers.  ^  _ 

A  careful  study  of  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  help  to  every  practical  hay  grower  who  is 
interested  in  increasing  his  profits.  If  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  Hay  you  expect  to  cut  in 
1917  and  mention  this  paper,  we  will  mail  you  copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City) 

Manufacturers  of 
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360  aiithemums.  Ferdinand  f’ayeux.  do  >  >  ma-  and  excollonoo  for  vases,  but  any  flower 

450  hogany  red,  has  thread-like  petals,  very  lover  who  once  begins  to  collect  Dahlias 

052  striking  in  outline  of  flower;  W.  Vou  will  not  be  satisfied  without  representa- 

008  Goethe,  vivid  flame  color;  Countess  of  tives  of  all  the  classes,  if  garden  space 

810  Lonsdale,  orange  salmon,  suffused  with  permits. 

*se  apples  lavender;  Rene  Cayeux,  geranium  red.  - 

produced,  Decorative  Dahlias  have  slightly  Propagating  the  Mulberry 

.  quilled  petals,  hut  reflexed  and  less  for- 

1  mal  than  what  are  called  the  “show”  4  I  was  amused  at  the  elaborate  direc¬ 
ting  ;  but  type,  which  display  the  close  ball  of  tions  for__  propagating  the  mulberry  on 

o.  K.  s.  tightly  quilled  petals  that  were  formerly  page  1177.  I  have  a  fine  hedge  of  mul- 

regarded  as  the  acme  of  perfection  in  berry  trees  in  Rhode  Island,  about  eight 

this  flower.  Then  there  are  Century  feet  high,  grown  from  cuttings  three  to 

Dahlias,  very  large  and  showy  single  four  feet  long  taken  frotr  the  tops  of  old- 

flowers,  and  the  duplex  Century  type,  trees,  set  in  poor  soil  two  years  ago 
which  have  two  or  more  rows  of  petals,  this  October  They  have  never  been 
while  retaining  the  general  outline  of  thfc  touched  since  and  are  growing  like  prize- 
.  .  ! ;  Collercttc  Dahlias,  single  takers.  H.  M.  btringfellow  taught  us  the 

ew  York.  These  are  flowers  having  a  frill  of  short  petals  colleges  have  no  monopoly  about  trees, 

d  flowers.  loosely  ar-  around  tho  central  disk,  and  the  little  2»ew  lork.  w,  a,  willing. 

g  the  golden  stamens,  pompons  that  are  miniatures  of  the  ball- 

il  effect,  is  that  of  a  shaped  show  type.  The  Century  Dahlias,  They  met  by  chance  in  the  waiting 

A  now  variety  from  like  the  ordinary  single  forms  so  easily  room  of  a  railway  station.  “My  friend,” 
■i.  Frederick  Grinncll,  raised  from  seed,  are  free  in  growth  and  began  the  man  with  the  bag  full  of  tracts 
yrmelon  pink;  another  flower,  and  excellent  for  cutting.  The  persuasively,  “have  you  ever  reflected  on 
s  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dupont,  Cqllerette  type  are  perhaps  loss  frequent-  the  shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of 
The  popular  Geisha,  ly  seen  in  gardens  than  show  and  cactus  all  things  here  below  and  the  fact  that 

-  .  „  ». - ,  —  forms,  though  some  of  them  are  extreme-  death  is  inevitable?”  “Have  I?”  replied 

tinnes  to  hold  high  rank.  ly  showy.  For  the  ordinary  garden  we  the  man  in  the  shaggy  overcoat  Cheerfully. 

Many  of  the  cactus  Dahlias  are  quite  prefer  Century,  cactus  and  peony-flowered  “Well,  I  should  any  so.  I’m  a  life  insur- 
suggcstiye  of  recurved  Japanese  Chrys-  Dahlias,  because  of  their  graceful  outline  ance  agent!” — American  Boy. 


RURALISMS 


Exhibition  Dahlias 

The  comparatively  new  class  described 
is  penny-flowered  Dahlias  made  a  great 


me  past  -to  years.  ,  o  great  uas  oeen  me  showing  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
demand  for  McIntosh  trees  that  whole-  American  Institute  and  American  Dahlia  single  type 
sale  nurserymen  have  been  charging  an  w  |g|H  iyT"—  rni  a  * 

advance  of  fi-om  20  to  30  per  cent,  over 
prices  of  regular  standard  varieties,  and 
have  been  propagating  it  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  from  year  to  year  up  to  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  What  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  extensive  commercial  plant¬ 
ing  of  an  early  variety  of  comparatively  scarlet  and  gold,  with  curling  petals,  con 
short  season  will  be  when  these  plantings 
begin  to  come  into  full  hearing  it  is  hard 
to  foretell,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
commercial  orchardists  that  the  planting 
of  McIntosh  lias  been  overdone.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  commercial 
planting  of  McIntosh  should  he  discon¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  years,  at  least;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  of  apples,  and  these  should  all  know 
and  grow  the  McIntosh. 

The  McIntosh  originated  in  Matilda 
Township,  Dundas  County,  Ontario, 

Canada,  and  the  original  tree,  then  10  to 
15  years  old,  was  saved  by  John  McIn¬ 
tosh  when  clearing  land  for  a  building 
site,  in  1798.  In  1901  the.  original  tree 
was  still  standing  and  was  then  consid¬ 
erably  over  a  century  old.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States  about  1870, 
and  lias  gradually  gained  its  present  pop¬ 
ularity,  not  by  boom  advertising,  but  by 
fully  proving  its  true  value.  McIntosh 
was  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  early 
as  1888,  Vol.  47,  page  558 ;  again  in  1894 
and  quite  often  thereafter.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  forming  a  round,  spread¬ 
ing  head,  very  hardy,  comes  into  bearing 
early,  is  productive  and  under  good  condi¬ 
tions  almost  an  annual  bearer.  Fruit 
above  medium  to  large.  Form  roundish, 
sometimes  slightly  oblate.  Although  the 
ground  color  is  yellow  or  yellowish  green, 
on  well  colored  specimens  this  is  so 
washed  with  bright  red  that  tho  ground 
color  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Highly  col¬ 
ored  specimens  are  purplish  red,  and  the 
variety  is  made  quite  conspicuous  by  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  heavy  lilac  bloom. 

Flesh  white,  sometimes  stained  with 
bright  red,  very  tender,  firm,  crisp, 
sprightly,  decidedly  aromatic,  subacid,  be¬ 
coming  milder  when  very  ripe.  Good  to 
very  best  for  dessert  and  also  good  for 
cooking.  Season  from  October  first  to 
Christmas  in  common  storage.  They  will 
keep  considerably  later  than  this,  but 
after  December  they  lose  their  sprightli- 
ness.  Like  many  other  Fall  varieties  it 
ripens  somewhat  unevenly  and  should  be 
picked  twice  to  got  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  crop  at  its  best.  It  also  needs 
careful  handling  in  picking  and  packing. 

It  is  quite  susceptible  to  apple  scab,  but 
with  usually  thoYough  spraying  this  is  a 
minor  fault. 

McIntosh  seems  to  be  able  to  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  climate, 
but  seems  to  be  most  at  home  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  Champlain  valleys.  I  have  seen 
very  fine  specimens  from  the  Lake  On¬ 
tario  section,  hut  usually  as  growu  iu 
Western  New  York  they  lack  the  finish 
they  usually  attain  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  in  the  Champlain  section,  that  is  so 
noted  for  the  production  of  Fameuse. 

There  is  an  exceptionally  fine  orchard 
of  McIntosh  iu  Ulster  County,  N.  Y..  and 
I  have  the  record  of  this  orchard  for  the 
past  six  years  direct  front  the  owner.  It 
reads  like  the  stories  that  start  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  hen,  squab  and  Belgian  hare 
crazes,  and  although  these  figures  are  ex¬ 
act  the  reader  does  not  want  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  this  orchard 
is  90  per  cent,  due  to  the  man  behind  it. 

The  orchard  consists  of  90  McIntosh  trees 
set  19  years  ago,  aud  this  record  com¬ 
mences  with  the  thirteenth  year,  although 
considerable  fruit  was  produced  before 
this. 

Average  Orchard 

per  tree  of  90  trees 

Barrels  Barrels 
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Your  HUDSON  SUPER  -  SK 
Will  Advance  $175 


You  who  now  own  a  Super-Six  will  gain  in 
the  increase — no  change  in  models 


Your  Super-Six  will  be  worth  more  next  year.  And  those  who 
buy  then  must  pay  $175  more.  When  cars  under  way  are 
completed  we  must  add  to  the  price  the  added  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Price  advances  December  1st. 


This  is  another  unexpected  attraction  in  the 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

The  usual  car,  the  first  season,  depreciates 
some  30  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  on  later 
models  makers  often  reduced  the  price.  So  the 
one-year  drop  in  value  averaged  40  per  cent  or 
or  more. 

The  Super-Six  motor — almost  without  friction 
—  hardly  depreciates  at  all.  And  that’s  the 
chief  part  of  a  car. 

The  Super-Six  price  will  advance  with  materials 
for  we  never  shall  lessen  our  standards.  So 
December  1st,  when  materials  on  hand  are 
exhausted,  the  price  will  advance  $175.  And 
you  who  own  the  Super-Six  will  share  that  added 
value. 

No  Pretensions 


No  Advance  on  Sold  Cara 

You  who  have  already  ordered — either  open 
or  enclosed  Super-Sixes — will  get  delivery  at  the 
price  agreed  up  to  December  1st. 

And  many  Hudson  dealers,  probably,  have 
some  cars  yet  to  sell  of  our  present  production. 
We  have  3500  cars  under  way,  all  of  which  will  be 
sold  at  present  prices. 

If  you  can  get  one,  get  it.  Buying  now  will 
save  you  $175.  And  the  present  model  will  not 
be  changed,  unless  in  some  minor  refinements. 


Another  World  Record 

The  Super-Six,  as  you  know,  holds  a  hundred 
records  which  no  other  car  ever  met.  These 
include  all  the  world’s  stock  touring  car  records 
up  to  100  miles.  They  include  the  24-hour 
record  of  1819  miles,  where  we  broke  the  stock 
car  record  by  52  per  cent. 

They  include  the  Pike’s  Peak  hill-climb — the 
world’s  greatest  event  of  its  kind.  The  Super-Six 
won  over  20  competitors. 

Now  we  add  the  ocean-to-ocean  record — from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  most  sought- 
for  record  in  America.  That  trip  was  made  by  a 
Super-Six  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes — 
beating  the  record  by  15  hours. 

And  that  same  car  turned  around  at  New 
York  and  went  back  to  San  Francisco  in  faster 
time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  trip.  It  was  the  first  car  ever  to  make  a 
round  trip  across  the  continent  against  time.  The 
time  for  the  round  trip  was  10  days,  21  hours,  3 
minutes.  That  was  only  2*A  days  longer  than 
the  best  one-way  trip  made  by  a  famous  eight. 

So  the  Super-Six  to-day  stands  supreme.  And 
there  is  no  probability  that  a  rival  can  match  it, 
because  we  own  the  patents. 

These  are  all-important  facts. 


So  we  do — and  do  frankly — what  is  obviously 
necessary.  We  add  the  extra  cost  of  materials. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-paasenger 


$1475 

1475 

1775 


Touring  Sedan . 

Limousine  ....... 

(Price*  f.o.  b.  Detroit ) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2000 

2750 


$2750 

2850 

2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HUDSON, 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  make  doutdy  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  dClilMrate  awindii  r,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  ltd veTtiis menta  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  r, windier  util  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  aim  often  culled  upon 
to  adjust  dllfercuecs  or  mistake*  between  our  m  hue  fibers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advortlrerk  or  Dot.  We  willingly  me  our  good 
offices  to  thla  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confuted  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber*  against  rogure.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hoimst  bank ru its  tanoljoned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  ope  iponlh  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  3. 

ITE  It.  N.-Y.  claims  to  be  “a  journal  for  the 
suburban  and  country  home.”  That  gives  a 
broad  opportunity.  We  do  not.  realize  bow  broad  it 
is  until  we  get  letters  like  this  one: 

I  am  sorry  I  didu’t.  read  your  paper  years  ago.  It 
is  the  best  English-written  paper  in  the  U.  S.  A.  It 
is  not  only  a  good  teacher  in  farming.  It  helps  a  for¬ 
eigner  wonderfully  to  master  the  English  language,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  plainly  written  and  so  easily  understood, 
and  I  would  gladly  pay  five  dollars  a  year  if  1  should 
have  to  miss  it  otherwise.  With  best  wishes  of  your 
prosperity.  o.  oberhammer. 

Mamaropeck,  N.  Y. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  master 
of  language.  We  simply  know  bow  plain  people 
talk,  and  we  try  to  put  the  best  thought  into  com¬ 
mon  language.  We  want  to  use  such  words  that 
no  one  will  have  to  guess  in  order  to  know  what  we 
mean. 

* 

THE  Farm  Bureau  men  in  New  York  State  did 
good  work  during  the  milk  battle.  They  helped 
organize  and  helped  keep  up  the  spirit  of  farmers. 
The  work  they  did  in  this  way  has  done  much  to 
make  farmers  see  the  possibilities  in  this  bureau 
work. 

* 

ON  page  1396  the  statement  is  made  that  during 
the  next  five  years  the  great,  trade  in  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  outfits  and  dairy  implements  generally  will  be 
direct  with  farmers  and  their  organizations.  We 
believe  this  is  right.  The  battle  which  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  through  has  made  it  clear  that  their 
only  hope  lies  in  cooperative  work.  Fourteen  days 
of  fight  did  more  than  40  years  of  talk  to  make  this 
thought  sure.  Farmers  will  now  invest  in  outfits 
to  handle  the  milk  just  as  nations  invest  in  muni¬ 
tions  in.  order  to  be  prepared. 

* 

ON  page  1229  O.  W.  Mapes  looked  ahead  14  years 
and  pictured  what  he  thought  would  be  doiug 
in  the  retail  milk  business  of  New  York.  He  had 
many  depots  scattered  about,  the  city  where  pure 
milk  could  be  bought.  People  came  and  got  it  in 
glasses  and  pails  as  they  did  30  years  ago.  We 
understand  the  distributors  hooted  at  this  idea. 
That  was  "before  the  farmers  stood  up  and  fought 
back.  Wonderful — how  that  “strike”  opened  their 
eyes.  Borden’s  now  offers  grade  B  milk  for  eight 
cents  a  quart  to  those  who  “bring  their  own  con¬ 
tainer  !”  They  are  getting  wise,  but  it  is  the  form 
c.f  wisdom  which  comes  out  of  a  club. 

* 

DU.  LIPMAN  explains  his  plan  for  making  acid 
phosphate  in  the  barnyard  on  page  13SS.  The 
chemists  will  say  there  is  nothing  new  about  this, 
and  they  may  question  the  practical  value  of  the 
plan.  It  will  not  cost  very  much  to  try  it,  and  we 
hope  that  hundreds  of  farmers  will  join  the  experi¬ 
menters.  It  looks  easy.  YTou  put  sulphur  and 
ground  phosphate  rock  into  a  compost  heap — mostly 
good  soil — and  then  walk  off  and  let  nature  do  the 
rest.  Personally,  we  think  this  plan  of  making  acid 
phosphate  will  be  developed  through  many  trials  by 
chemists  and  farmers.  That  is  as  far  as  anyone  can 
safely  go  now  in  discussing  it.  Try  it  out. 

* 

BOTH  Governor  Whitman  and  Judge  Samuel 
Seabury  are  going  about  the  State  talking  for 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  They  vie  with 
each  other  in  expressing  their  belief  in  such  a  de- 
partment  and  what  they  will  do  for  it  if  elected. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  every  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  iu  the  rural  counties  has  also  promised 
support.  We  hold  these  promises  in  black  and 
white.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  we  cannot 
possibly  print  them  all.  Thus  the  future  of  the 
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Department  is  assured.  But  all  this  means  a  bigger 
and  broader  thing,  for  at  last  a  genuine,  definite 
farm  issue  has  come  to  the  front  in  New  York 
State,  The  politicians  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Just  watch  it.  grow  and  eat  up  a  lot  of  the 
old  scarecrow  issues  which  we  have  foolishly  fought 
ever  for  25  years! 

* 

LAST  Winter  we  thought  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  had  struck  the  limit  of  stupidity  in  the 
way  it  attacked  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  Commissioner  Dillon.  The  utter  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  attack  was  bad  enough,  but  the  stupid 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  farmers  seemed  to  us 
the  limit.  We  were  wrong — stupidity,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  progressive — and  this  milk  battle  has 
given  the  American  Agriculturist  a  chance  to  reach 
even  lower  depths.  It  now  seems  that  Dr.  C.  W. 
Burkett  and  President  Brill  were  responsible  for 
the  attempted  settlement  “over  the  heads”  of  Mr. 
Dillon  and  the  executive  committee.  They  under¬ 
took  to  put  over  a  scheme  which  would  have 
wrecked  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  left  the  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  farmers, 
who  had  been  fighting  day  after  day  against  great 
odds,  would  have  lost  faith  in  their  leaders  and 
faith  in  humanity  if  Burkett  and  Brill  could  have 
put  through  their  scheme.  On  the  morning  after 
Brill  announced  this  action,  the  Dairymen's  T league 
was  whipped  by  Burkett  and  Brill — stabbed  by  its 
so-called  fidends.  There  was  just  one  desperate, 
masterly  thing  to  do — get  together  and  fire  Brill. 
Weak  men  would  have  faltered,  accepted  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  tried  to  explain  to  the  farmers  why 
they  quit  rather  than  fought.  These  men,  who  had 
been  put  here  with  orders  to  fight,  never  faltered. 
They  got  the  executive  committee  together  and 
promptly  and  boldly  repudiated  Brill  and  took  all 
power  out  of  his  hands.  That  bold  action  saved  the 
situation.  It  took  all  the  fight  out  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors.  They  recognized  the  master  hand,  and  came 
to  eat  out  of  it  by  promptly  agreeing  to  terms.  That 
was  the  end  of  Brill,  but  unfortunately  this  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  fire  Burkett  in  the  same  way.  He 
helped  put  over  a  plan  which  would  have  ruined 
the  League  and  thrown  away  all  that  we  have  been 
working  for  during  the  past  10  years.  We  cannot 
understand  the  motive  which  inspired  Brill,  but 
Burkett’s  case  is  entirely  clear.  He  must  have 
known  how  farmers  felt  and  what  they  demanded, 
and  anyone  capable  of  realizing  that  should  be  able 
to  see  the  ruinous  results  of  the  compromise  he 
nearly  put  over.  Yet,  when  every  fanner  in  the 
League  clearly  understands  the  situation,  Burkett 
impudently  argues  for  his  rejected  plan  and  tries 
to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  one 
finally  accepted.  Everybody  now  sees  that  the 
“surplus”  clause  in  Burkett  and  Biill’s  plan  would 
have  given  the  distributors  all  the  surplus  and  the 
farmers  all  the  deficits!  Yet  Burkett  paints  Brill 
as  the  wise  patriot,  while  farmers  are  calling 
him  “the  Benedict  Arnold  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League!”  Are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  stu¬ 
pidity  is  progressive? 

* 

“It  was  a  great,  great  fight” 

ITE  more  I  think  of  what  has  been  done  through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  the  dairy 
farmers  supplying  New  York,  the  more  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  freedom  accomplished, 
at  least  on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  since  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  written.  The  country  gen¬ 
erally  can  talk  of  “back  to  the  farm”  and  can  write 
cf  the  farmer  being  the  “backbone  of  the  country” 
but  when  that  same  backbone  has  to  work  about 
three  times  as  hard  as,  say,  the  fingers  or  the  brain 
of  the  same  body  politic,  to  keep  as  well  nourished 
as  they,  then  there  is  “something  rotten  in  Den¬ 
mark,”  and  all  the  talk  and  all  the  writing  in  the 
world  will  not.  sot  it  right,  Mr.  Dillon  and  the 
executive  committee,  had  they  been  ever  so  wise, 
could  not  have  done  this  thing  alone.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  every  crossroads  farmer  stuck,  and  stuck  till 
the  thing  was  done,  that  the  great  act  was  accom¬ 
plished.  And  this  same  back-country  farmer  ought 
to  realize  this,  and  to  realize  that  every  farmer  has 
his  important  place  in  the  battle-line.  We  must  have 
leaders,  and  we  must  just  as  truly  have  workers 
who  will  stick.  God  and  the  politicians  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  but  it  is  only  after  we  have 
begun  to  help  ourselves  that  God  and  the  politicians 
take  hold.  The  battle  has  only  just  begun.  Don’t 
let  us  get  cocky  and  sit  back  and  pat  ourselves. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  this  country  healthy  and  free 
politically  and  morally,  and  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  backbone  as  .stiff  and  as  helpful  to  the  rest  of 
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the  body  as  a  backbone  ought  to  be,  we  must  enlist 
in  this  cooperative  fight  for  life,  and  be  vigilant 
and  helpful  always.  It  is  a  glorious  battle,  and 
worthy  of  the  best  in  any  man.  And  if  we  can  keep 
it  up,  and  stick  and  stick  and  stick,  I  am  sure  that 
our  leaders  can  do  anything  honorable  we  ask  of 
them,  and  we  will  then  have  heard  the  last  of  this 
talk  of  our  uplifters  of  “back  to  the  farm”  and  of 
“keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.”  There  will  then  be  no 
need  of  this  talk.  Yes,  this  has  been  a  great,  great 
fight  and  any  man  ought  to  he  forever  proud  that 
be  helped  a  hit  in  it.  millard  davis. 

* 

Acxjept  congratulations  on  the  milk  victory.  The 
98-acre  farm  my  father  left  me  up  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  looks  better  to  me,  and  my  ambition  to 
return  to  it  and  live  for  the  balance  of  my  life  seems 
more  likely  to  be  realized.  c.  w.  BARTLETT. 

Maryland. 

TIITS  is  but  one  of  many  letters  from  men  who 
see  the  true  significance  of  the  outcome  of  this 
battle  over  milk  prices.  The  increased  price  will 
give  our  dairymen  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  the 
old  price  would  have  brought,  yet  that  is  the  small¬ 
est  part  of  the  outcome.  The  farmers  now  see  in¬ 
creased  possibilities  from  their  farms,  a  fairer 
chance  for  their  families,  and  a  better  standing  for 
their  business.  This  gives  them  ambition,  faith  and 
business  courage,  which  are  the  essentials  of  success. 
Take  five  cents  away  from  the  35-cent  dollar  and 
you  add  to  misery,  debt  and  discouragement.  You 
cut  down  the  price  of  all  farm  property  and  benefit 
no  interests  which  are  benevolent,  progressive  or 
patriotic.  Add  five  cents  to  the  35-cent  dollar,  and 
you  brighten  every  farm  home,  encourage  every 
farmer,  and  increase  the  price  of  farm  laud  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent.  The  future  of  this  nation 
depends  largely  upon  whether  this  35-cent  dollar 
is  clipped  or  added  to. 

* 

I  rttall  want  three  barrels  of  New  York  apples,  one 
each  of  Spys,  Greenings  and  Baldwins,  and  I  want  to 
know  from  whom  to  order  them.  My  reason  for  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  is  that  I  want  good  apples.  Each  year  the 
local  grocers  have  some  New  York  apples  which  are 
generally  good  enough,  but  invariably  are  small  and 
usually  smaller  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  than  at  the 
ends.  Last  year  I  did  not  buy  any,  but  the  year  be¬ 
fore  I  paid  $3  per  barrel  delivered  at  my  house.  I 
would  prefer  to  buy  direct  from  the  farmer,  ns  he  ought 
to  have  the  money  rather  than  the  middlemen,  but  the 
two  points  are,  who  is  the  farmer,  and  is  he  reliable? 

I  want  a  man  who  will  sell  me  good  apples,  charge  me 
a  fair  price  for  them,  and  when  T  get  the  apples  T  want 
them  to  be  just  what  be  said  they  would  be.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  man  whom  you  recommend  ought  to  be  re¬ 
liable,  and  if  he  is  not,  the  complaint  can  be  settled 
through  you.  F.  M.  F. 

Iowa. 

VERY  year  we  have  letters  like  this  one.  All 
over  the  country  there  are  people  who  know 
that  our  Eastern  apples,  at  their  best,  are  very  su¬ 
perior.  These  people  want  the  best,  but  they  have 
been  fooled  time  after  time  in  buying  apples  on  the 
regular  market  branded  “New  York.”  There  is  no 
use  denying  that  statement,  because  there  are  some 
packers  and  shippers  who  act  as  if  they  had  started 
out  deliberately  to  poison  the  reputation  of  New 
York  apples.  So  this  man  wants  to  deal  dii’ect  with 
some  honest  apple  grower  who  will  give  him  a 
square  deal.  “Who  is  the  farmer ?  Is  he  reliable?” 
It  gets  down  to  these  two  points  in  a  deal  of  this 
sort.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  hundreds,  if  not. 
thousands,  of  people  who  would  like  to  buy  high- 
class  fruit  from  a  high-class  fruit,  grower.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  most  of  such  men  cannot  raise  fruit  fast 
enough  to  supply  their  present  customers. .  “Who  is 
the  farmer?” 


Brevities 

Little  if  any  evidence  yet  that  salt  will  take  the 
place  of  potash  in  a  potato  fertilizer. 

Tiie  trappers  of  this  country  earned  $20,000,000  last 
year.  That  is  why  fur  farming  is  having  a  “boom.” 

Time  to  put  the  turkey  under  the  coop  for  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

We  vote  for  a  huge  increase  of  the  35-cent  dollar 
and  hope  it  will  soon  come ! 

Good  cottonseed  will  be  scarce  iu  the  South  next 
Spring.  Farmers  are  advised  to  save  as  they  would 
seed  corn. 

I xr  Minnesota  they  found  that  the  average  farm  horse 
cost,  for  his  keeping,  $85  per  year.  lie  only  averaged 
three  hours  labor  for  each  working  day.  What  about 
your  horses? 

In  South  Dakota,  according  to  President  Perisho  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  the  farmers  pay  75  per  cent, 
of  the  taxes.  They  have  produced  95  per  cent,  of  the 
new  wealth  of  the  State.  They  now  hold  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  bank  deposits. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  it  is  criminal  negligence 
to  drink  unpasteurized  milk!  Something  like  300,000 
children  on  farms  which  supply  New  York  drink  un¬ 
cooked  milk  and  would  be  hard  to  beat  for  health.  The 
“Redheads”  never  have  cooked  milk  ! 

“Systems  of  Renting  Truck  Farms  in  Southwestern 
New  Jersey”  is  the  title  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  745, 
issued  by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
makes  a  comparative  analysis  of  systems  of  renting  in 
vogue. 


The  Milk  Situation 

Messrs.  Brill  and  Burkett  and  Borden's  are  spending 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  wasting  a  good  deal  of  en¬ 
ergy,  in  a  hysterical  attempt  to  prove  that  Brill  and 
Burkett  won  the  milk  fight.  No  one  else  seems  to  be 
concerned  about  it,  but  everyone  else  is  able  to  enjoy 
the  humor  of  the  situation.  Men  even  without  wit 
can  sometimes  be  very  funny  without  knowing  it.  The 
real  humor  comes  from  the  faet.  that  everyone  ean  see 
their  stupidity  except  themselves.  The  time  has  gone 
when  pretenders  in  this  country  can  expect  a  very 
big  following. 

There  is  enough  real  work  for  the  dairymen  to  ab¬ 
sorb  their  attention  profitably  without  wasting  their 
time  in  past  issues.  Every  day  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  work  have  some  new  problem  to  settle,  and  some 
new  difficulties  to  adjust.  In  one  place  a  dealer  tries 
to  get  an  advantage  by  posting  a  lower  price  than  they 
agreed  to  pay.  In  another  place  an  attempt  is  made 
to  settle  for  milk  without  considering  the  fat  content. 
Other  dealers,  practically  insolvent,  have  been  delay¬ 
ing  payments  in  trying  to  run  big  credits  with  pro¬ 
ducers.  These  are  all  matters  of  vital  importance,  and 
at  this  time  require  immediate  and  detailed  attention. 

During  the  milk  fight  dealers  have  gone  far  afield, 
outside  of  the  regular  milk  territory,  and  made  con¬ 
tracts  for  milk.  This  has,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
increased  the  supply  and  lessened  the  demand  for  milk 
in  the  city  now  that  the  regular  supply  is  coming. 
Again,  the  dealers  have  advanced  the  price  to  consum¬ 
ers  from  one  to  two  cents  a  quart,  and  this  has  had  a 
tendency  to  lessen  consumption  and  check  the  ready 
demand  for  milk.  These  matters  will,  however,  adjust 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  demand 
in  the  near  future. 

The  increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  has 
raised  a  lively  protest  in  the  city,  and  a  demand 
through  the  press  and  elsewhere  for  full  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  a  lowering  of  retail 
prices  if  the  circumstances  warrant  it. 

The  Wicks  Committee  will  begin  its  hearing  in  the 
city  in  the  very  near  future.  The  Attorney-General 
is  already  conducting  an  investigation  of  city  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Department,  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  co¬ 
operating  with  both  of  these  agencies,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  both  milk  consumers  and  milk  producers 
will  be  treated  to  a  number  of  facts  in  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  milk  that  they  have  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  iu  the  past. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  completing  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  organizations  throughout  the  territory  is 
going  on,  and  will  go  on.  The  details  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  perfected,  and  cooperative  pasteurizing  and 
manufacturing  plants  will  be  established  where  prac¬ 
tical,  so  that  the  finishing  and  control  of  at  least  a 
fair  portion  of  the  milk  will  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  produce  it.  A  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  organize  these  plants  in  districts  where  dealers  are 
making  attempts  to  cheat  and  overdo  the  producers  in 
local  sections. 

The  organization  of  the  selling  agency  iu  the  city  to 
sell  all  of  the  milk  of  these  cooperative  associations 
will  also  be  perfected,  and  if  the  regular  dealers  per¬ 
sist  iu  their  wasteful  and  extravagant  methods  and  ex¬ 
pensive  distribution,  milk  will  be  sold  and  distributed 
through  local  butcher  stores,  groceries  and  delicatessen 
stores  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution 
and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  also  insisting  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  must  be  made  consistent  with  the  price  to 
the  producer.  In  other  words,  in  seasons  when  the 
price  of  milk  is  higher  to  the  farmer,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
portionately  higher  to  the  consumer,  and  when  the 
price  is  low  to  the  producer,  then  it  must  be  low  to 
the  consumer  iu  order  to  increase  consumption  in  such 
seasons  of  large  production,  and  in  that  way  avoid  a 
large  surplus.  The  justice  of  this  position  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  consumers  and  the  city  press,  and  they 
are  making  a  demand  for  it.  The  advantage  of  it  is 
readily  appreciated  by  the  producer. 

These  measures  have  only  been  agitated  in  the  city 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  agitation  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  some  results.  The  Bordeu’s  Company  have  just 
announced  that  they  will  sell  milk  from  their  local  sta¬ 
tions  direct  to  housewives  who  want  to  carry  it  home 
at  two  cents  a  quart,  less  than  the  price  delivered,  and 
it  is  believed  that  practically  all  of  the  companies  will 
follow  the  same  plan.  This  is  going  half  way  if  it.  is 
turned  in  the  right  direction.  Everybody  is  willing  that 
the  distributor  should  have  a  fair  price  for  his  labor 
and  bis  investment,  but  wasteful  and  extravagant  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution  must  be  eliminated,  and  systems  of 
distribution  must  be  invented  that  will  get  milk  to 
the  poor  and  frugal  people  of  the  city  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible.  If  the  rich  and  exacting  want  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  a  special  delivery  system,  all  well  and 
good,  hut  we  propose  to  let  them  know  that  they  are 
paying  for  special  delivery  service,  and  the  whole  cost 
must  not  be  charged  up  against  milk. 


The  Farmer’s  Weapon — the  Ballot 

Mr.  IT.  W.  Collingwood, 

Dear  Sir : — We  are  corning  close  to  the  end  of  a 
State  campaign.  There  will  be  votes  in  the  city  and 
votes  in  the  village,  but  the  farm  vote  will  decide  the 
elections  of  the  Governor  and  the  majority  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  For  this  reason  the  farmer  assumes  unusual 
responsibilities  in  his  vote  this  year.  Some  of  the 
farmers  belong  to  one  party  and  some  to  another,  and 
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except  when  some  unusual  measure  presents  itself,  the 
fainter  has  voted  his  regular  ticket.  There  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  a  time  in  this  State  when  so  much 
depends  on  the  farmer  in  a  State  election  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  marketing  of  bis  products  bas  been 
and  is  the  most  important  and  difficult  problem  that 
the  farmer  has  to  face.  It  was  because  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was 
organized  to  help  the  farmer  in  this  important  and 
difficult  work.  For  two  years  that  Department  has  been 
discouraged  and  hampered  in  the  want  of  funds  and 
other  supports  to  organize  and  develop  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created.  Everybody  knows  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  one  man  who  assumed  the  burden  of 
it  and  fought  its  battles  literally  alone,  it  would  have 
been  wiped  out  of  existence  before  it  was  fairly  or¬ 
ganized.  During  these  two  years,  and  in  spite  of  op¬ 
position  and  discouragement  and  want  of  funds,  it  has 
demonstrated  its  great  possibilities  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  Its  recent  success  iu  the  sale 
of  milk  has  put  its  power  for  usefulness  and  for  ser¬ 
vice  beyond  all  question.  The  plans  that  it  seems  to 
he  developing  according  to  city  papers  for  the  economic 
distribution  of  food  to  the  consumer,  promises  quite 
as  much  service  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  as  it  has 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  producer  iu  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Its  administration  lias  simply  increased  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  its  enemies  to  even  a  larger  extent  than  it 
has  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  its  friends.  The  pro¬ 
duce  commission  man,  milk  dealers  and  feed  dealers 
throughout  the  city  and  8tate  are  fighting  it  as  one 
man.  If  the  farmers  are  indifferent  to  it  and  defeat 
it  by  voting  their  regular  partisan  ticket,  this  ser¬ 
vice  will  he  crippled  if  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  the  farmer  to  make  sure  that 
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he  votes  for  candidates  for  the  Legislature  who  by  their 
assurances  and  their  records  will  vote  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  proper  support,  and  appropriations  for  the 
development  of  this  work  without  regard  to  party  ties. 
The  candidates  for  Governor  should  be  subject,  to  a 
similar  scrutiny,  and  records  of  the  past  should  be 
considered  as  a  factor  of  what  we  might  reasonably 
expect  in  the  future.  Consider  their  recent  letters. 

Like  other  farmers  I  have  had  my  partisan  friends 
and  my  party  ties,  and  they  have  often  influenced  my 
vote,  but  this  year  I  propose  to  vote  for  the  men  for 
loth  Legislature  aud  State  offices,  including  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  give  the  best  promises  by  word  and  record 
of  a  concern  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 
aud  if  all  farmers  will  do  the  same  as  our  best  iu- 
terests  demand,  there  will  certainly  be  some  prominent 
changes  iu  the  capitol  at  Albany  after  the  first  of 
.T  anuary.  producer. 

New'  York. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — State  and  nearby  eggs  which  will  command 
the  top  prices  are  very  scarce.  On  Thursday  the  mar¬ 
ket  advanced  to  65e  on  the  best  nearby  eggs;  browns 
39c  to  53c;  brown  and  mixed  gathered  .’{()<*  to  42c; 
some  held  eggs  sold  lower.  (N.  B.)  The  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a  bulletin  re¬ 
garding  interstate  shipments  of  eggs,  stating  that  ship¬ 
pers  will  bo  liable  to  prosecution,  and  their  eggs  to 
confiscation  if  the  shipments  contained  more  than  five 
per  cent,  dead  loss.  “In  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
eggs  which  contain  yolks  stuck  to  the  shell,  moldy 
eggs,  black  spots,  mixed  rots,  addled  eggs,  black  rots, 
and  any  other  eggs  which  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of 
a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  substance,  are  adul¬ 
terated.”  Shippers  who  are  uot  certain  <>f  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  eggs  should  candle  them  before  shipping 
them  in  interstate  commerce. 

BUTTEIt. — Fancy  western  creamery  butter  one- 
half  cent  higher  than  la-t  week  and  selling  37c.  Fancy 
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eastern  dairy  in  tubs  321,4c  to  33%c.  Eastern  dairy 
in  mixed  packages,  28%e  to  32  %c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Market  firm  with  limited 
supplies.  Dressed  fowls  selling  2lo  to  22c;  broilers 
25e  to  27c;  chickens  21c  to  23c;  young  turkeys  30c 
to  35c;  old  turkeys  28c  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls  selling  slow;  heavy  col¬ 
ored  fowls  in  good  demand;  Leghorn  fowls  loe  to  17c; 
heavy  from  ISc  to  10c;  light  and  colored  chickens  18c 
to  20c;  heavy  chickens  17c  to  ISc. 

.  DRE88ED_  U ALVES. — The  TTealth  Department  of 
tho  (  lty  of  New  iork  has  ordered  that  all  country 
dressed  calves  must  be  opened  all  the  way  through  the 
breast  and  throat.  Shippers  are  cautioned  to  be  very 
careful  to  cut  through  the  center.  After  the  calf  is 
cooled  the  breast  may  be  protected  by  drawing  the  skin 
together  with  a  stout  cord.  Market  demoralized  on 
dressed  calves,  with  prices  ranging  from  14c  to  16c  on 
medium  to  fancy;  a  few  which  arrived  in  bad  order 
sold  lower;  buttermilks  He  to  12c. 


DRESSED  PIGS  AND  HOGS, — Market  lower; 
dressed  pigs  30  to  50  lbs.  14c  to  15c;  dressed  hogs  GO  to 
80  lbs.  13c  to  1314c;  SO  to  120  lbs.  12c  to  13c;  125  to 
200  lbs.  lie  to  12c. 


RABBITS.- — Belgian  hares  10c  to  18c  per  lb. ;  prime 
cottontails  35c  to  40c  per  pair ;  prime  jacks  $1.15  to 
$1.2o  per  pair. 


ai  1  — .Market  nrm  on  fancy;  other  qualities  sell- 

ing  more  freely.  McIntosh  $4  to  $6.25;  Jonathan 
•>3.n0  to  $o.50;  Twenty  Ounce  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Wolf 
River  $3  to  $4.50 ;  Alexander  $3  to  $4;  Kings  $3  to 
8o;  Snow  $0  to  $4;  York  Imperial  $3  to  $3.75;  Fancy 
Baldwins  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Baldwins,  fair  to  good.  $1.75 
to  $2.75;  Greenings  $3  to  $4.50;  Gravenstein  $2.75  to 
$4,o0;  Ilubbardson  $2  to  $3;  Ben  Davis  $1.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES. — Market  active  and  75c  per  barrel 
higher  on  Long  Islands;  Long  Islands,  per  barrel,  84.75 
to  $0;  Maine  Gobblers,  1G5-Ib.  bag,  $4.50  to  $4.65; 
Marne  Green  Mountains,  165-lb.  bag,  $4.40  to  $4.60; 
Jersey  Rounds,  165-lb.  bag.  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Jersey 
Longs,  1 60-lb.  bag,  $4  to  $4.25. 


NUTS.- — Receipts  of  State  chestnuts  limited  and 
selling  from  $8  to  $11.50  per  60  lbs.  Southern  chest¬ 
nuts.  mostly  wormy,  selling  from  $7  to  $9.50  per 
bushel.  Hickory  nuts  $3.50  to  $4  per  bushel ;  black 
walnuts  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 


Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  tin-  week  ending  October  26th,  1916: 


4  cases 

EGOR. 

1  case  . 

.  64 

9  cases  . 

.  62 

10  cases 

pflsps  . .  An 

1  case  . . 

.  59 

8  cases  . 

3  cases  . 

.  57 

5%  cases  . 

5  oases  . 

1  ease  . . 

.  53 

2  cases  . 

. 52 

4  cases  . 

50 

2  c.’  -s  . 

. 47 

9%  cases  . 

. 46 

17  cases  . 

45 

6  cases  . 

. 43 

2  cases  . 

. 42 

5  oast's  . 

.  40 

1  case  .. 

. 38 

%  case 

. 35 

1  case  . . 

•  •  •  • 

. 30 

128  cases. 


2006  lbs. 

58  lbs. 
373  lbs, 
74  lbs. 


2511  lbs. 


RUTTER. 


.$0.32 

: 

.  .30 


MISCET.I.  A  XF.OUS. 


26  boxes  cheese.  947  lbs . 

2  tubs  lard.  117  lbs . 

. $0.20% 

. 13 

60  lbs.  rabbits  . 

.  18 

57  lbs.  rabbits  . 

124  lbs.  rabbits  . 

1  bag  hickory  nuts.  59  lbs . 

1  bag  chestnuts,  67  lbs . 

. 17 

. .15 

. 4.72 

. 10.60 

x  on 

1  bag  chestnuts.  35  lbs . 

1  bag  chestnuts.  120  lbs . 

1  bag  chestnuts.  94  lbs . 

1  bag  chestnuts.  28  lbs . 

. 4.67 

. 15.00 

.  7.83 

.  2.75 

CARVES,  ETC. 

2  calves,  153  lbs.,  iu  bad  order  . 

1  liver  . 

1  calf,  S6  lbs.,  in  bad  order . 

1  calf,  83  lbs.,  iu  bad  order . 

6  livers,  hearts  and  tongues  . 

2  calves.  162  lbs . 

1  calf,  89  lbs . 

3  calves,  241  lbs . 

1  calf,  78  lbs . 

2  calves,  210  lbs . 

1  calf,  98  lbs . 

1  calf,  90  lbs . 

Head  . 

1  live  calf.  162  lbs . 

1  calf,  100  lbs . 

3  livers,  tongues  aud  heads  . 

2  calves.  179  lbs . 

1  calf,  106  lbs . 

1  calf,  120  lbs . . . 

4  pigs.  92  lbs.  . 

2  beads  aud  feet  . 

1  calf,  101  lbs . 

1  calf,  87  lbs . 

Liver,  heart  and  tongue  . 

1  calf,  105  lbs.  . 

1  calf,  M.4  lbs . 

4  livers,  tongues  and  sweet  breads  . 

1  calf,  S3  lbs . 

2  calves.  I8t  lbs . 

1  calf,  73  lbs . 

1  calf,  81  lbs . . . . . 

1  calf,  72  lbs . 

1  calf,  106  lbs . 

Liver,  heart  and  sweet  breads  . 

(Continued  on  page  1411.) 


_ $0.1114 

. 40 

. 11% 

....  .11% 

_  3.60 

. 15% 

. 15 

. 13 

. 12% 

. 15% 

. 11% 

. 16% 

. 20 

. 12% 

. 18 

_  1.90 

. 17 

. 16 

. 18 

. 16 

....  .50 

. 17% 

. 17 

. 65 

. 18 

. 17 

_ 4.00 

. 17% 

. 17 

. 14V> 

. 14 

. 15 

. ny3 

. 60 
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luny  typo — white,  cream,  ecru  and  linen,  and  have  more  substance  than 
fine-colored ;  there  are  also  many  pret-  thinner  materials.  Buoh  waists  are  a 
braids  or  gimps,  in  various  color  specialty  at  the  smaller  shops  that  cater 
mibmations.  White  cotton  ball  fringe  especially  to  business  women.  A  stand- 
five  cents  a  yard ;  colored  ball  fringes  ard  type  is  still  offered  at  one  dollar ; 
•e  five  to  nine  cents.  Heavy  cotton  this  is  a  plain  shirt  waist  without  tucks 
inges  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  deep  or  fulness,  with  turnover  cuffs  to  be  fast- 
e  from  14  to  18  cents  a  yard.  There  ened  by  links  and  either  attached  rolled 
a  great  variety  of  metal  laces  and  collar,  or  neckband  for  separate  collars; 
mps  in  the  upholstery  department,  and  there  is  a  small  patch  pocket  at  the  left 
is  not  unusual  to  find  some  odd  bit  use-  side.  A  better  waist  at  81-75,  either  high 

or  low  collar,  has  a  pleat  at  each  side 
l[  to  give  fulness. 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Flag  Goes  By 

Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums. 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky  : 

Ilats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines, 
lints  off ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by : 

Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 
'Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

•Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong, 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 


Dainty  Desserts 
and  Salads 

For  the  latest  things  in  Jell-O  des¬ 
serts  and  salads  let  us  send  you,  free, 
the  “  Bride  Book.”  Besides  relating 
the  housekeeping  experiences  of  a 
young  bride  it  gives  the  newest  and 
most  popular  recipes  for  the  famous 
ten-cent  desserts  and  salads  that  are 
so  much  in  vogue  just  now. 

For  ten  cents  you  can  serve  six 
persons  with  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  desserts  or  salads. 

A  great  variety  of  both  desserts 
and  salads  is  made  of  each  of  the 
seven  different  flavors  of 


Colorado  Notes 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  our  county 
town.  It  was  Saturday  and  the  streets 
and  shops  were  full  of  people.  Scores  of 
automobiles  were  parked  in  the  center  of 
the  main  street,  far  more  cars  than  horses. 
The  worst  crop  season  in  many  years 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  sale  of  cars, 
but  pay-day  will  come  some  time,  and 
the  effect  will  he  seen  sooner  or  later.  I 
rested  in  one  of  the  banks  for  some  time, 
waiting  for  the  neighbor  in  whose  eiur  I 
came.  The  bits  of  conversation  heard 
from  the  constant  stream  of  men  and 
women  who  came  in  to  cash  checks  was 
interesting  and  often  amusing.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  women  who 
came  for  checks  to  he  cashed,  all  were 
well  dressed,  some  showing  more  taste 
and  refinement  in  their  clothing  than 
others.  "Dear  me,  if  this  is  not  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  see  you  here!  1  low  are  your 
crops?  Get  any  hail?  How  many  chick¬ 
ens  did  you  raise?  We  have  nothing 
left ;  hail  took  the  last,  no  garden  either ; 
don’t  know  how  we  will  got  through  the 
Winter;  everything  so  high,  and  they  say 
coal  will  he  higher  than  ever.” 

Another  farmer's  wife,  hearing  we 
were  to  return  to  New  York  State,  in¬ 
formed  several  to  whom  she  introduced 
me  that  "She  is  going  back  to  her  old 
home  country.  Don’t  I  wish  I  could  see 
the  East  once  more !  I  have  lived  here 
27  years  and  I  am  sick  for  a  sight  of 
trees,  orchards  and  Blue  grass.”  Later 
she  remarked :  "Yes,  we  have  made 
money  here,  but  it’s  cattle  that  have 
done  it,  and  free  range.  We  sold  $700 
worth  of  calves  this  Spring,  and  have  two 
or  three  carloads  of  fat  cattle,  but  money 
is  not  everything.  Not  but  what  it’s  a 
mighty  handy  thing  to  have.” 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  the 
purchases  women  made.  It  seemed  every 
third  woman  had  a  bunch  of  celery;  fruits 
predominated;  apples,  three  pounds  for 
25  cents;  peaches,  15  cents  a  dozen;  two 
little  pears  for  five  cents ;  grapes,  45 
cents  a  basket ;  potatoes,  three  cents  a 
pound.  In  walking  a  block  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  streets  one  would  see  groups  of  farm 
women  talking.  In  fact  there  seemed  to 
be  two  women  to  one  man.  so  thick  they 
were.  One  party  came  30  miles.  "It 
doesn’t  take  long  to  come  now;  we  have  a 
car.  I  go  every  time  the  car  goes,” 
laughed  one  woman.  "Gee,  we  needed 
lots  of  things,  I  told  .Toe,  worse  than  a 
car,  but  he  and  the  children  wanted  a 
car,  and  they  ruled,  you  see.  We  took 
our  lunch  last  Sunday  and  went  to  ‘Cold 
Spring’;  never  vus  there  and  probably 


Ilats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 
Ilats  off’! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 


9187— Child's  Ki 
mono,  2  to  15  years. 


You  do  not  have  to  cook  to  make  any 
of  them,  but  only  dissolve  the  Jell-O 
powder  in  boiling  water. 

The  seven  flavors  are :  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Lemon, 

Orange,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  10  cents  at 
any  grocery  or  any 
general  store.  If 
you  cannot  get 
Jell-O  at  the  store 
where  you  trade  we 
will  supply  you 
direct  by  mail  at 
the  regular  price, 

10  cents  a  pack¬ 
age,  paying  postage 
ourselves. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  COMPANY. 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y.,  and 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Curtains  nr  other  draperies  stenciled 
in  oil  paints  may  be  washed  like  any 
other  colored  goods,  without  running,  and 
may  also  be  dyed.  The  stencil  pattern 
shows  through  the  dye,  sometimes  clearly, 
sometimes  with  a  shadow  effect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  color  used.  Old  white 
cheesecloth  curtains  can  easily  be  dyed 
some  desired  color  that  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  these  cheap  materials. 


9196 — D  o  it  b  1  e 
Breasted  Coat  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women,  16  and  18 
years. 

8967  —  Four-Gored 
Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


The  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  says  there  is  an  exceeding 
shortage  of  domestic*  help;  wages  of  $8 
and  $10  a  week  fail  to  call  out  housework- 
el's.  This  condition  is  blamed,  like  our 
other  difficulties,  upon  the  European 
war;  immigrant  girls  do  not  need  to  seek 
work  here,  because  there  is  plenty  of  em¬ 
ployment  at  home.  The  wages  paid  gen¬ 
eral  houseworkers  in  suburban  towns 
near  New  York  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  a  good  hired  man  on  the  farm. 


9  19  1  —  Surplic® 
Blouse  with  Cup® 
Collar.  34  to  42 
bust. 

9198  {With  Bast¬ 
ing  Bine  and  Added 
Seam  Allowance)  — 
Two-Piece  Skirt  with 
or  without  Pockets, 
24  to  34  waist. 


A  Lemon-raisin  pie,  as  given  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  something  differ¬ 
ent.  Mix  to  a  paste  one  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch  with  a  little  cold  water  and 
gradually  blend  with  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  one  teacupful  of  powdered 
sugar  that  has  been  mixed  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Cook  over  hot  water 
for  a  few  minutes;  then  remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  one  lemon — juice  and  grated 
yellow  rind — one  well-beaten  egg  and  half 
a  cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  finely  chopped. 
Pour  into  a  deep  pie  plate  that  has  been 
lined  with  pastry,  lay  strips  of  the  crust 
in  lattice  fashion  over  the  top  and  hake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Serve  cold. 


9194 — Girl's  Dress 
with  S  e  p  a  r  at  e 
Guimpe,  6  to  12 
years. 


The  best  emollient  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  burns,  sores,  cuts 
and  skin  troubles  of  all  sorts. 


On  page  1345  Ida  M.  Jackson  refers 
to  persimmons  as  undesirable  when 
cooked,  but  possibly  suitable  to  serve 
with  a  pudding  if  uncooked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  persimmon  pudding, 
given  in  the  Rural  Cook  Book,  was  sent 
us  years  ago  by  a  South  Carolina  reader, 
who  said  it  was  delicious  either  hot  or 
cold.  It  calls  for  one  quart  of  persim¬ 
mons  mashed  fine,  and  every  seed  re¬ 
moved.  Add  one  quart  of  sweet  milk, 
one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoouful  each  of  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg  and  ginger,  half  as  much  of  allspice 
and  cloves,  half  cupful  of  sugar.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake 
until  set,  like  a  custard.  We  have  made 
persimmon  figs  by  sprinkling  the  fruit 
thickly  with  sugar  and  starting  the  dry¬ 
ing  in  a  cool  oven,  then  finishing  in  the 
sun,  but  the  fruit  was  quite  sticky. 


Petroleum  Jelly; 

Always  reliable  —  an  invalu¬ 
able  remedy  to  keep  about 
the  house. 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
drug  and  general  stores.  Send  postal 
for  free  '‘Vaseline”  Booklet  and 
Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


8970— Belted  Coat  M  1  A 
for  Misses  and  Small  ft  U\  J  Tt 
Women,  16  uud  18  W  I  ]L 
years.  jm 

9081  —  Four-Piece 

Skirt  for  Misses  and  9130 — Gown  with 
Small  Women,  16  Cape  or  Rolled-Over 
and  18  yenrs.  Collar,  34  to  42  bust. 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN 

1  Gombault’s 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


r  At,  —  1 1  la  pe nc- 
■  Ur  trail mr,  8  oo  t  h- 
ing  and  tiealtng,  and 
At*_  for  nil  Old  Sore  v 
I  Fl  C  Br  iiiKB,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls, 
Unill.H  Corns  and 

numan  Bullion*. 

rAUNTKJ  BALSAM  Las 
Dnflt,  no  equal*  a* 
DOG?  a  9  Liniment. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


ful  for  dress  trimming,  at  a  lower  price 
than  in  the  regular  trimming  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ukuleles,  the  national  musical  instru¬ 
ment  of  Hawaii,  are  seen  for  $5.94,  $6.94 
and  up.  The  ukulele  is  in  shape  like  a 
small  guitar,  with  four  strings;  it  is  now 
extremely  popular,  being  brought  into 
favor  by  the  Hawaiian  music  introduced 
in  some  theatrical  performances.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  modern  imitations  of  na¬ 
tive  music  many  ancient  folk  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Hawaiian  people  have  been 
written  in  musical  notation,  for  vocal  and 
instrumental  use,  the  ex-Queen  of 
Hawaii,  Liliuokalani,  being  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  thus  preserving  the  typical  music 
of  her  people. 

Among  the  plain  tailored  wash  waists 
for  Fall  and  Winter  those  of  white 
madras  are  especially  serviceable,  as  they 
wash  well,  do  not  crumple  a9  easily  as 


■‘onilPU  Ml  D  A  TCM  ends  RATS.  MICE.  Buss. 

nUUun  Ull  riAl  O  Don't  Di® in  tiie  House. 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Holts.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Saulrrels,  crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  RecoirnizeiJ  6  landarrt  Exterminator 
at  Drug  <S Country  Stores.  Economy  Size®  26c.  BOc. 
Small  l?>o.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  &  Goy  t. 
Rough  on  Roto  Never  Folio.  Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
lartidc 


If  you  have  ®  Terrill  PcrlMt  Waaher — a  time  and 

Szkq  labor  waver  (or  every  homo.  Washes 
rf  all  elotbrv.  sweet  aud  clean  without 
the  use  of  the  wsvshbo*™. 

/A  The  Torriff  Perfect  Washer 
■ffj#  is  absolutely  gunraatoed.  Hold  direct 
ill  »  to  rou.  Writ®  for  free  booklet,  uet 
Q  washer  without  cost.  Agents  wanted. 

Terriff  Perfect  Wether  Co.,  60  Main  St,  Portland,  Mich. 


not  contain  a 
of  poisonous  substanco 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  bom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or_  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
pcricct  solely. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Eden  cloth,  recommended  as  the  best 
washing  flannel  is  12  cents  a  yard;  it  is 
smooth  and  fine,  without  the  nap  of  out¬ 
ing  flannel.  It  comes  in  a  variety  of 
pretty  stripes.  Scotch  flannel  iu  similar 
stripes  is  44  cents  a  yard. 

Curtain  edgings  are  a  variety  of  laces 
and  gimps  sold  in  the  upholstery  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  cur¬ 
tains;  they  cost  from  six  cents  a  yard 
up.  Many  of  them  are  heavy  laces  of  the 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


OornhUt,  Tux. — “Olio  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
ny  rheumatism  moro  good  than  I  Ho. 00  paid  in 
lootnr'a  hills.’'  OTTO  A.  BEYfclU. 

l'rice  *1.60  por  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
>y  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R.  f 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevrfand.O. 


HOI 


never  would  Lave  gone  if  we  had  no  car. 
We  had  a  fine  time ;  got  home  time  for 
chores.  It  rests  one  to  see  something 
new.” 

”I)o  you  see  that  cloud  over  there? 
We  better  be  getting  home:  can't  go  so 
fast  as  you.  Wish  we  had  a  car,”  and  so 
it  was.  cars  and  cars.  The  cloud  men¬ 
tioned  brought  the  Worst  storm  of  the 
season,  wind  and  rain.  As  soon  as  it 
slacked  up  we  started,  chains  on  the 
wheels  and  no  joy-riding,  you  may  be 
sure,  going  through  water  that  we  feared 
would  deaden  the  engiue;  the  car  sway¬ 
ing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  But  the 
car  brought  us  safely  home  at  laBt,  where 
we  found  a  hailstorm  had  cleaned  up 
everything  that  drought,  heat  and  wind 
had  left  of  the  year’s  crops.  The  dear 
woman  from  Tennessee  has  my  sympathy 
in  the  very  sad  outcome  of  her  trip  by 
auto ;  mine  did  not  prove  so  disastrous, 
but  might  if  we  had  not  an  expert  at  the 
wheel  and  a  steady  head  and  hand. 

MBS.  EBEDEBICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

The  Thanksgiving  Feast 

With  Chrysanthemums  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  the  Thanksgiving  table  can  always 
be  appropriately  adorned,  but  there  are 
still  some  old-fashioned  folk  who  prefer 
the  time-honored  pumpkin  Centrepiece. 
This  may  be  the  real  pumpkin,  a  papier- 
mache  one,  or  one  contrived  from  card¬ 
board  and  crinkly  yellow  tissue  paper. 
If  it  is  to  be  the  real  pumpkin,  select  a 
medium-sized  one,  and  cut  it  the  shape 
you  desire;  a  basket  with  a  long  handle 
reaching  over  the  top,  cut  from  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  pumpkin  is  very  effective, 
or  it  may  be  made  to  resemble  n  quaint 
little  washtub,  with  a  handle  at  either 
side.  Scoop  out  the  inside  clean  and 
smooth,  and  polish  the  outside  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  olive  oil,  then  line  it  with  fancy  pa¬ 
per  doilies,  and  fill  it  with  red  apples, 
oranges,  grapes,  and  brown  and  red  oak 
leaves.  Arrange  this  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  with  more  of  the  leaves  at  the 
base,  and  extend  them  out  over  the  white 
tablecloth. 

With  such  a  centrepiece  there  should 
be  yellow  candles  in  brass  candlesticks, 
with  pumpkin-yellow  shades,  and  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  color  scheme  more  minutely, 
have  small  papier-mache  pumpkins,  or 
the  paper  ones,  that  can  be  easily  made 
at  home,  filled  with  bonbons  and  salted 
nuts  with  a  few  of  the  oak  leaves  be¬ 
neath.  If  guest  cards  are  to  be  used 
have  these  decorated  with  a  small  pump¬ 
kin  or  a  brown  leaf  or  both,  painted  or 
pasted  across  the  top. 

As  to  the  menu,  with  the  high  cost  of 
living  at  the  present  time,  that  should 
be  simple.  A  good  way  is  to  arrange  for 
the  essentials  of  the  feast  first,  then  add 
to  it  such  delicacies  that  go  to  make  the 
meal  festive,  according  to  your  means. 
This  is  an  excellent  old-fashioned  menu, 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  prepare : 

Cream  of  Oyster  Soup 

Pickled  Peaches.  Salted  Butternuts 
Celery 

Fresh  Ham,  Stuffed  and  Boasted 
Cider  Apple  Satire 

Creamed  Onions,  Sweet  Potato  Cro¬ 
quettes,  Mashed  Potatoes 

Cabbage  and  Green  Pepper  Salad 
Mince  Pic,  Cheese 
Almond  lee  Cream,  Cakes 

Assorted  Nuts,  Raisins 
Coffee 

Oyster  soup  is  really  the  simplest  of  all 
soups  to  make;  to  nave  this  extra  good, 
get  a  quart  of  small  oysters  and  sim¬ 
mer  them  in  their  own  liquor  until  their 
edges  ruffle,  then  strain  out  and  set  aside. 
Measure  the  liquor,  and  add  one  quart 
of  milk  to  each  cup,  heat  this  in  the  dou¬ 
ble  boiler,  and  then  thicken  it  slightly 
with  one  tablespoon  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  iu  one  of  butter,  season,  strain, 
and  serve  with  it  hot  toasted  wafers. 
The  oysters  are  not  to  be  added,  but  can 
be  used  for  the  Thanksgiving  tea,  either 
creamed  or  scalloped. 

If  one  likes  to  add  a  course  of  fish  to 
this  menu,  get  some  small  fillets  of  hali¬ 
but  or  cod ;  dip  them  iu  beaten  egg  and 
then  in  very  fine  seasoned  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  brown  on  both 
sides,  drain  on  soft  paper,  aud  place  on 
a  heated  platter,  with  parsley  aud  slices 
of  lemon.  This  may  be  served  with  or 
without  a  fish  sauce. 

An  old-fashioned  Virginia  recipe  is 
used  for  preparing  the  ham.  Select  a 
small-sized  ham,  one  weighing  about  six 
or  seven  pounds.  Have  the  butcher  bone 
it,  and  make  small  incisions  over  the 
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top.  Huh  salt  and  pepper  inside  aud 
brush  the  outside  with  olive  oil.  Wash 
two  pints  of  red  beans,  put  them  in  a 
stew  kettle  and  cover  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  add  a  little  salt,  one  onion  and 
three  whole  cloves,  and  cook  two  hours, 
drain,  remove  the  onion  and  cloves,  and 
press  half  of  the  beans  through  a  sieve. 
Cook  two  chopped  onions  in  one  rablc- 


Pine  Pillows 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  pine 
pillow?  Do  yon  gather  the  green  nee¬ 
dles  and  dry  them,  or  how?  Do  you  put 
them  alone  in  the  pillow?  A.  m.  w. 

Gather  the  fresh  green  twigs,  put  in  a 
basket  or  canvas  sack,  and  hang  in  the 
shade  in  a  dry  airy  place.  As  they  dry 
the  npedles  will  shatter  off,  and  the  twigs 


No.  607 — One  I.f  the  very  newest  ideas  in  art  needlerrafr  is  la- •  .  tlV.-r 
illustration  Is  of  n  Centerpiece  that  secured  to  the  einhroid.  ro r  the  luce  ell 
requires  only  the  outline,  lazy  daisy  and  French  knot  stitches.  The  flowers 
daisy  or  for  simple  flat  stitches  in  shades  of  cither  red  or  yellow ,  with  gr 
for  seed  centers.  The  band"  between  the  flower  .  lusters  aud  the  squares  o 

in  black.  Those  squares  outlined  with  heavy  white  floss  secures  . . . 

over  a  black  background.  Hope  floss  is.  used  on  all  parts  of  this  design 
slumped  and  tinted  on  flue,  oyster  linen,  size  34  inches,  and  with  14  skei 
floss  costs  00  cents. 


spoon  of  blitter  four  or  five  minutes, 
then  add  to  the  puree,  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  finely  minced  parsley,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  the  ham 
with  the  mixture,  and  sew  up  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  bind  around  it  a  piece  of  nar¬ 
row  cotton  tape  to  keep  it  in  shape. 
Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  the  outside, 
and  put  in  a  roast  Jug-pan,  Surround  with 
a  pint  of  stock,  and  roast  iu  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  two  hours,  then  add  the  romain- 


aud  any  other  rubbish  are  carefully 
picked  out.  The  fallen  needles  that  have 
dried  and  dropped  naturally  should  not 
be  used,  as  they  lack  fragrance.  The 
pine  needles  alone  are  used  to  fill  the 
pillow,  which  should  not  be  stuffed  hard, 
but  filled  enough  to  make  it  plump.  We 
gather  the  twigs  when  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents,  then  dry  them  and  make  them  up 
at  leisure. 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


f  *  Freight  Paid — A  Year'* Trial 

Sere  ff«B  PS  to  $23  by  baying  direct  from  factory. 
S6  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Oar  long 
experience  and  big  output  giv«  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  lees  coet. 

Gold  Com  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  roar— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  W«  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safo  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
toast  op,  Foae  Catalog-  Send  for  it  now. 

Soe  why  Improverffcoaturea  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St,  Trsy,  N.  T. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closely 

Odorless  Sanitary  Germ-Proof  5 

I  Every  homo  without  sewer-  % 

age  needs  one.  Most  con-  /V'- 
venient,  meritorious  home 
nece*8it7  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  Blok  people.  Can  be  placed  SgJHSspr&l 
anywhere  in  house.  Ip.  -  l^Asige^M 

MakasOutdoorPrfvy 
U  nne  cessary  M 

Pat  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  In  M 
your  home,  a  guarantee  ot  I. ..-it , 

healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

<4orm-llfo  killed  by 

in  retort.  Emptied  once  ai  Kxr  OH  10  «»»S 
month— no  trouble.  Needd  no  I  FREE  Trial 

other  attention.  Boards  oft-—;- - - - a 

Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  1  iterator®, 
prices,  eto.  AftnM  Wants* — facloti-n  tarritary.  | 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CIOSET  CO. 


BMore  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  oat-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  yonr  house. 
Ho  going  out  In  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  Tho  House 
The  germs  are  kiltod  by  a  ehemlcal  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  yon  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  WO  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  full  desorption  and  price. 


Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


ing  bpitnft  :md  cook  onp-half  hour  longer. 


Place  on  a  liot  plalter,  remove  the 
.strings',  arrange  the  beans  around  it,  aud 
garnish  with  parsley  or  watercress. 

Many  of  you  who  still  reverence  your 
grandmother’s  cook  book  know  how  cider 
apple  sauce  is  made,  but  for  those  who 
have  only  a  modem  one  to  refer  to  I 
am  giving  this  old-time  recipe.  Pare  and 
core  an  equal  portion  of  sweet  and  sour 
apples,  using  only  perfect  fruit.  Put 
in  a  porcelain  stew  kettle  and  cover  with 
pure  sweet  cider,  and  allow  them  to  sim¬ 
mer  until  thick  and  rich,  no  sugar  is 
needed  to  sweeten  them.  Press  through  ' 
a  sieve,  and  cool.  Ground  cinnamon  and 
doves  may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  if 
one  likes.  This  is  delicious  with  roast 
pork,  and  an  excellent  change  from  the 
usual  apple  sauce.  Or,  instead  of  cider 
apple  sauce,  serve  with  the  pork  a  cider 
ice,  made  with  one  quart  of  new  cider 
that  is  just  beginning  to  work,  one  cup 
of  lemon  juice,  one-half  cup  of  ginger 
syrup,  and  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Freeze 
this  soft,  and  serve  it  in  glass  sherbet 
cups. 

For  the  croquettes  add  to  two  cups  of  hot 
mashed  sweet  potatoes  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  the  beaten  yolk  of  two  eggs,  and 
a  tablespoon  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  aud 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Set  this 
aside  until  cool,  then  shape  into  cro¬ 
quettes.  Dip  these  in  beaten  egg,  and 
then  in  fine  crumbs,  and  set  away  in  a 
cool  place.  They  may  he  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  they  are  needed.  F<’y 
in  a  frying  basket,  iu  deep  f  it,  and  drain 
on  paper  or  a  napkin. 

There  is  no  dessert  that  can  quite  take 
the  place  of  a  good  rich,  wholesome  mince 
pie.  and  for  a  delicious  frozen  sweet  to 
finish  the  meal  with  make  a  plain  ice 
cream,  by  scalding  a  quart  of  thin  cream 
or  rich  milk  with  one  cup  of  sugar;  then 
add  the  beaten  yolk  of  from  two  to  six 
eggs,  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  it 
coats  the  spoon ;  add  a  little  salt,  strain, 
and  when  cold  flavor  with  a  few  drops 
of  almond  extract,  and  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Freeze, 
and  when  partly  frozen  add  one,  cup  of 
cream,  well  whipped,  and  one  cup  of  al¬ 
monds,  blanched  and  pounded  to  a  paste. 
Serve  with  a  sprinkle  of  freshly  chopped 
nuts  over  the  top  nf  each  dish. 

BOSAMOMD  LA  MEM  AN . 


Warm  Feet  Mean  w 
More  Work  and  Comfort 

When  you’re  out  in  this  cold  weather,  wading  through 
snow  and  slush,  don’t  forget  to  wear  Durable  Durham 
Fleece-Lined  Hosiery.  You  can  do  your  day’s  work  and  the 
chores  without  getting  cold  feet.  The  fleece  keeps  the  warm 
in  and  the  cold  out  But  don’t  stop  with  yourself.  Buy 
Durable  Durham  Fleece-Lined  Hosiery  for  everybody  in  the 
family  and  they’ll  get  more  warmth  and  longer  wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  -MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  built  to  stand  rough  wear  and  strain,  because  it 
is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 
The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  reinforced ; 
the  tops  are  knit  on  to  stay;  the  fit  never 
changes,  and  the  famous  Durham  Dyes  give  fast, 
sanitary  colors.  The  Mrs.  will  realize  these  su¬ 
periorities  because  she’ll  have  less  darning  work. 

The  storekeeper  sells  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 

for  10, 15  and  25  cents .  When  you  are  there 

look, at  the  25-cent Mercerized,  Durable  A 

Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS  M 

Durham  N.  C.  M 
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Big  Profits  in  Butter-making 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


—if  you  can  make  high-grade  butter. 
The  new  book.  “How  to  Make 
Creamery  Butter  on  the  Farm”  tells 
you  how,  explains  clearly  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  scientific  butter-making. 
Most  practical  and  un¬ 
derstandable  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject. 

Used  as  a  text  book  in  many 
Agricultural  Colleges. 

Worth  $1. 

Special  Offer — send  20c  for  a 
copy. 


Wintering  Fall  Pigs  Successfully 

My  experience  in  raising  Fall  pigs  is 
somewhat  extensive,  and  while  1  have  al¬ 
ways  obtained  a  good  profit  from  them  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  them  pay  as 
well  as  Spring  pigs,  because  of  extra  care 
they  must  receive  during  Winter,  ami  lack 
of  green  forage.  The  great  point  in  mak¬ 
ing  t fie  Fall  pigs  make  us  money  is  to 
keep  them  growing  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Dry  warm  sleeping  quarters  are 
quite  essential.  Good  ventilation  is  very 
necessary.  Drafts  must  be  excluded  from 
the  sleeping  pens.  It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  that  large  quantities 
of  bedding  be  used,  lmt  the  bedding  ought 


the  pigs  are  compelled  to  consume  it 
slowly,  with  the  result  that  it  becomes 
more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gastric 
juices  and  better  assimilation  results 
than  if  it  contained  a  large  amount  of 
water. 

After  the  pigs  receive  their  slop  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  they  are  also  fed  steamed 
Alfalfa.  This  they  eat  on  a  concrete 
feeding  floor.  In  steaming  the  Alfalfa  I 
place  it  in  a  tank  heater,  pour  water  over 
it  and  cook  it  until  it  is  tender.  This  is 
not  only  good  feed  for  growing  pigs,  but 
fine  for  brood  sows.  I  supply  the  pigs 
with  clean  water  three  times  a  day.  the 
water  being  warmed  enough  to  remove 


Dill  |  I  |g>  BRONZE  CANNON 

□  UL.L  KlllUO  METAL  3>^ INCH 
-  SI  EACH  PREPAIO 

Strongest  Ring  Made.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dept.  R,  The  Moore  Tiros. of  Albany,  New  York 


||'  Creamery  Butter 


McLawa«u> 


Money  back,  if  not 
satisfied. 

Minnetonna  Company, 
1705  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 
Owatonna,  Mian. 


are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 


BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horpes,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  15G  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— 2Young,  ^  Registered  Guernsey  Cow9 

and  ONE  HEIFEK.  A  bargain  to  quick  buyer. 
OAX/VTN  L.  Lawrence,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Dover,  N.  J. 


ForSale-Young  Guernsey  BULLS 

Mashers  .Sequel  Breeding.  Oak  Hill  Estate ,  Unionto  wn ,  Pa . 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bulls  of  superior  merit, 
bred  from  families  of  known 
producing  ability.  Females 
of  dependable  quality  to 
mate  with  them.  Foundation 

@h  e  r  ds  a  special 
feature.  Write 
for  booklet. 
ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Purebred  Registered 


TTolsteLns  in  Canada  have  far  surpassed  all 
other  dairy  breeds  in  numbers,  uiiik  and  butter 
records,  and  in  popular  esteem.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Canadian  Holsteiu  Association  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  four  years,  ami 
Holstein  cows  have  led  all  breeds  in  the  total 
amount  of  milk  and  butter  produced  In  a  year 
and  also  in  not  profit.  Wherever  yon  find  them, 
Holstein*  are  provingthe  greatest  profit  makers 
for  the  farmer  or  dairyman  There's  big  motley 
in  the  big  ‘’Black  aud  White’’  Holxtoins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Turning  the  Corn  Crop  into  Pork.  Fig.  566 


QUALITY 

ForSaie-jERSEY  BULL  CALF 


to  be  changed  at  least  once  each  week,  aud 
as  much  oftener  as  conditions  may  re¬ 
quire.  During  snowy  weather  it  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  change  the  bedding 
each  day,  as  pigs  will  carry  no  small 
amount  of  snow  into  their  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  Rye  straw  makes  excellent  bed¬ 
ding,  especially  if  run  through  a  cutting 
box.  Wheat  straw  is  good,  but  oat  straw 
should  never  be  used  for  bedding  pigs. 
There  is  something  about  oat  straw  which 
irritates  the  skin  of  a  pig.  and  besides, 
oat  straw  packs  badly,  aud  is  less  "last¬ 
ing”  than  the  other  straws  named.  The 
sleeping  quarters  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  dust.  Dust  is  peculiarly  in¬ 
jurious  to  pigs.  I  am  very  partial  to  the 
use  of  crude  petroleum  for  allaying  dust 
in  the  hogliouse.  Oil  is  an  excellent  dis¬ 
infectant  and  insecticide.  By  spraying 
the  sleeping  quarters  with  crude  oil  once 
every  two  or  three  weeks  much  will  be 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  thrift  of 
the  pigs. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  exer¬ 
cise  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  functional  activities 
of  the  pig.  Lack  of  exercise  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  Fall  pig,  and  because  of 
the  cold  weather  he  is  not  inclined  volun¬ 
tarily  to  take  enough  of  exercise.  If  the 
individual  or  "colony”  houses  are  used 
they  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
lots  farthest  removed  from  the  feeding 
troughs.  Thus  the  pigs  are  compelled  to 
indulge  in  a  considerable  amount  of  much 
needed  exercise.  Sunshine  is  almost  as 
important  as  food  and  veutilatiou. 
Whitewashing  the  inside  of  the  hogliouse 
is  an  excellent  practice.  Lime  is  a  good 
disinfectant,  and  whitewash  will  mate¬ 
rially  increase  the  light.  When  sunshine 
strikes  a  whitewashed  wall  much  of  (lie 
light  is  reflected  to  the  floor,  and  does  a 
great  deal  of  good.  If  dark  quarters 
must  be  used  much  improvement  will  be 
observed  if  whitewash  is  used  liberally. 

In  feeding  my  pigs  in  Winter  the  feed 
is  always  supplied  warm.  If  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  with  which  to  mix  the 
grains  is  available,  and  if  the  feed  is 
given  at  regular  hours  and  in  reasonable 
quantities,  there  will  be  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  growth  of  Fall  pigs  in  Win¬ 
ter  if  the  housing  is  properly  attended  to. 
In  the  absence  of  milk  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  will  be  found  in  digester  tankage, 
fed  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  tankage  to 
100  pounds  of  corn  meal  or  other  grain. 
In  cold  weather  I  have  found  it  a  very 
good  plan  to  mix  a  barrelful  of  feed  in 
scalding  water,  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
1-  hours,  by  which  time  it  will  have  cooled 
down  to  a  proper  temperature  for  feeding. 
I  feed  warm  slop  morning  and  evening 
and  shelled  corn  at  noon.  I  mix  the  slop 
about  as  thick  as  it  can  be  poured.  Thus 


the  chill.  Young  pigs  are  subject  to  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  intestinal  worms,  and  a 
splendid  aid  in  eliminating  them  is  the 

liberal  use  of  wood  ashes,  salt  and  char- 
% 

coal.  For  pigs,  and  all  hogs  other  than 
sows  in  pig,  I  take  two  pounds  of  cop¬ 
peras  and  mix  it  with  50  pounds  of  wood 
ashes  and  charcoal,  and  place  it  under  a 
roof  where  the  pigs  may  help  themselves 
freely.  This  mixture  is  “seasoned”  with 
a  little  salt,  which  element  is  just  as  es¬ 
sential  to  a  pig  as  to  any  other  domestic 
animal.  While  the  copperas  is  equally  as 
good  for  sows  iu  pig  as  other  hogs,  it  is 
liable  to  cause  abortion.  Cob  charcoal  is 
greatly  relished  by  pigs,  and  where  cobs 
are  available  they  may  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  valuable  feed.  Dig  a  bole 
about  five  feet  deep,  five  feet  iu  diameter, 
and  with  slightly  sloping  sides.  Start  a 
fire  with  a  few  cobs  and  keep  adding  cobs 
as  fast  as  they  ignite.  When  the  whole 
mass  is  glowing  red  have  a  couple  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  water  handy  in  which  40  pounds 
of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  pour  this 
water  over  the  whole  mass,  then  cover  the 
top  of  the  pit  with  a  large  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  placing  some  earth  around  the  edges 
to  exclude  all  the  air.  The  next  morning 
there  will  be  a  valuable  lot  of  charcoal, 
which  the  pigs  will  turn  to  excellent  use. 

Illiuois.  H.  r.  W. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,5l  5 

A  son  of  Ponttao  Korurtyko 
with  D0  |t>.  iJiun  and  ai  of  ilia 
daughter*.  Hobteln  heifer 
cnlvi-D  |i  j  encli.  cxprciu  p*::l  iu 
llotHofb.  fOhipb  goide  borers, 

1 1 to  *  years  old,  ISO  to  17b  each. 
W  heifers,  t  months 

to  1  year  old.  IW0  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  mid  bn  Its, 
high  (rrn.tr  irnws  I  jirge  stock 
On  hand— eoine  and  see  them, 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tull*. N.Y. 


six  months  old.  9am  and  erandam  in  Register  of 
Merit;  dam  10499.7  lbs.  milk.  (113  lbs.  5  o/..  butter; 
ernndam  1 1 .820,8  lbs.  milk,  741  lbs.  15  oz.  butter.  Sire 
It  ns  two  7U0  lb.  daughters  in  Register  of  Merit:  this 
cairsliould  make  a  great,  breeder.  For  particulars,  address 

Brightside  Farms,  E.  W.  Moskr,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


BROOKWOOD  FARMS 

WILL  SELL  TO  It  QUICK:  TIME 

0  Jersey  Bulls — Registered 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


L  ItrooL wood  Fancy  -  ft  month*  frown 

\t  lniite’*  Fitiu-y  Fox  -  -  81$  *'  **  > 

Boil,  «.ll,i  rulnr — perfect  ccufci motion.  Sire  of  hlKh  productlv* 
aunmti-y.  Puim.,  l  ulli  ci«it  tbiiinluUuucnws,  Tested  liwm  ox  er 
t.oeo  I  tm.  tu  over  11,000  lbs.  or  Milk.  A  Venice  percent  ufFat 
over  '•%■  Further  dct.llo  Itlven.  You  ran  own  your  choice, 
or  liolli,  *1  A  sire  nwny  tlRUre.  We  imwi  li»ve  the  room.  Don’t 
il-'luj  > (.'III  int]uliy.  Address,  K iitlO Iv \V hOI>  FARMS, 
Ifnrry  villc,  N.  V.  U.  DAYTON,  Herd  Msiwser. 


011(1  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
iuu  A  number  arc  recently  fresh  anil  ot  In-rx  due  to 
freshen  witliitt  uc  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  jroa.  Price  *75  to  *125  per  head, 
•j  nn  large.  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
,uwbreu  to  good  registered!!.  F.  bnlts.  Price  *65 
to  *75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  brud  heifer  caries 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  *50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  4  SON  Springdale  rarms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins,  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  bulls. 

30  fresh  nows  that  fill  the  pail. 

SO  Registered  cows  In  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontine,  n  33  111.  ball. 

lO  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  It  months  old. 

20  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extra  good. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Depl.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S- 


te Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd  " 

tis  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Describes  the  five  es¬ 
sentials  of  u  successful  dairy  cow.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualities 
and  Increase  the  vigor  of  the  licifcr  calf. 
Write  for  this  booklet  today.  It’s  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


HOI  QTC|NQ— Brood  up,  not  down.  Chnap  hulls 
■IWkxJ  I  Llliu  are  the  most  expensive.  Wu  offer 
registered  sons  of  n  35. HI  lb.  sire.  A-  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$135,  easy  payments,  Fanners  enn't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  nt  these  prices.  .Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVICRUA  1.15  FA  KM,  Cll  A  It  LOTT  MS,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

8  months  ohl,  from  A.  K.  O.  dam:  OrStiiby  strain'; 
large  anil  well  marked.  Price,  580,  delivered  All 
papers.  Maple  Stock  Farm,  Staatsburg,  N.  V. 


Farmers*  Share  of  Milk  Prices 

Inclosed  you  will  find  clipping  from  the 
“Pasadena  Star-News,”  in  which  yon  will 
find  a  statement  of  the  proportions  of  the 
consumer's  dollar,  which  each  person 
handling  the  milk  gets.  Is  it  true  in  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  especially 
around  New  York  City?  In  reading  The 
It.  X.-Y.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  receive  as  ranch  as  that,  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  let  me  know 
just  what  part  he  does  receive.  M.  J.  G, 

Altadena,  Cal. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  you  can 
do  with  figures:  Here  is  a  newspaper 
printing  an  article  to  show  that  the  far¬ 
mer  gets  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price  of:  milk  sent  to  New  York 
City,  anil  they  state  that  the  figures  are 
given  on  (fovernmout  authority.  When 
we  came  to  analyze  them  we  find  that 
these  figures  are  taken  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  printed  in  the  New  York  papers 
by  one  of  the  large  distributors.  They 
obtained  these  figures  by  stating  what 
they  paid  for  milk,  and  then  the  average 
of  what  they  receive  for  it,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  last  figure  was  made  up  of 
wholesale  prices.  The  milk  was  sold  once, 
or  even  twice  again  before  it  came  to  the 
final  consumer  as  it  passed  through  two 
or  three  middlemen  before  the  consumer 
drank  it  out  of  a  glass  or  poured  it  into 
his  coffee.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
so-called  statistics  which  the.  daily  papers 
are  feeding  out  to  their  readers,  The  fact 
is  that  in  order  to  get  their  story  fairly 
before  the  consumers,  the  farmers  will  be 
obliged  to  gather  their  own  statistics  and 
trace  their  products  right  through  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  consumer.  Such 
figures  are  worth  far  more  than  the  so- 


WE  AKE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  1H  moiHlisJold;  alsol  HULL  CALF,  I  month 
old — allot  Noble  of  Oakland  ami  St..  1  .anibel't  breed¬ 
ing.  A  ho  60  Registered  Chester  White  Figs, 10 
iv  nn],  si< '  4  months  old.  A  ho  hows  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  Hours  for  service.  Write  for  circular 
and  priues.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa, 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  T"0 f^r^ia  i 

offer  Tiff  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittcnaiiao  N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  Looking  S0N0o  Cattle  and  Watch  Dog  3(;y,ed' 

$20.  PETER  J.  WAGNER,  North  Branch.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS—  703  to  950  i&u, 

Rex.  'if  Mitrif  Production  in  Our  Ifrnl 
Ton  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter. 

We  offer  younj?  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  $75  to  $1  OO. 

Itlood  Eminent  KnklglJ?  Koval  Majesty,  Golden  Fern’*  Lud,  elo. 

OAK  IVOOI)  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


BLACK- WHITE  CUonhariiPiinQ  from  good  driving  stock. 
AND  TAN  onepnero  r  ups  always  ready.  Kind  with 
children,  Pleasant  disposition.  W  W.  Norton,  So. Hammond,  N  Y. 


-  Che  intelligent  kind.  Write 

Nielson  liras.,  Grove  City.  Pa 


COLLIE  PUPS 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

Bull  calves,  $25  and  up;  heifers,  $n0  and  up.  All 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOXHOUND  PI  PS  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


T71r‘r»Y»rx-fc:  either  color 
CIX  VERY  small 

Mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Send  t'or  free  price  list 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


Forrotc  For  Coin— Either  color,  any  size,  singles, 
I  ci  rets  rut  dale  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 

freo.  C.  U.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


C  If  II II  If  rCDDETC  25  inches  long.  Savage 
OiYUivU  rcnncio  fighters.  Circular  free. 

SCHILLING’S  FERRET  FARM  -  Nashport,  Ohio 


AYRSH I RES 


WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Prieo  list  freo.  O.  D. MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 


when  through  milking  fatten  quirkly,  thus  making 
the  beef  tender  and  delicious  Cut  up  to  good  ad- 
vantage:  bou«.*.s  arc  small;  men  t  is  red  anil  well  flecked 
with  tallow.  Calves  bring-  highest  prices  for  veal. 

Write  for  information  and  list  of  breeders 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Sec’y  21  Park  St..  BRANDON,  VT. 


Booklet  and  price  h<t  free 

JNO  F,  MURRAY.  New  LdiiiIoh.  0 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


PRICES  RIGHT. 

H.  G.  HARDY,  Wellington,  0 


FERRETS  forSale 


I’ltto  it  List  F  t:  r.  r 
MAXKELLAR.il  C.llo.  l.Wakenrn  0 


FERRETSforSale 


Ox?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1403 


cnllod  authorized  statistics  which  arc  fed 
out  to  the  people.  When  a  man  is  selling 
milk  at  .'{ l/jc.  a  quart,  and  finds  that  his 
relatives  in  the  city  are  paying  10c.  or 
more  per  quart  for  that  same  grade  of 
milk,  he  doesn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
the  long  list  of  figures  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  are  prepared  to  feed  him  on. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


October  26,  1916 


RUTTER. 

Trices  are  fractionally  higher  than  last 
week,  but  the  market  tone  is  easy.  Some 
higli  class  trade  Is  being  supplied  -with  storage 
at  about  one  cent  under  prices  of  current  make. 
Exporters  are  tanking  for  bargains  in  high  qual¬ 
ities,  but  very  few  sales  arc  noted. 


Creamery,  fancy  lt>.. 
Uood  to  Choice  . . 
Power  Orioles. ... 

Dairy,  him, ........... 

Common  to  Good 

City  made . 

Tacking  Stock . 

Prooess  . 


36*6®  37 

34  @  355-6 

31  @  33 

34Jg@  35 

29  @  33 

27  @  3U  56 

27  @  29 

29  @  32 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  34ka  cents. 


CHEESE. 


Interior  markets  are  very  strong.  Local  bus¬ 
iness  at  New  York  is  dull,  and  but  little  doiug 


here  iu  export  trade. 
Whole  Milk,  fancy..., 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Daisies,  best . 

Yonng  Americas  . 

Bklras,  be.<t. . 

Fair  to  good . 


21  ®  21  Vi 

20  a  2056 

19  a  195ft 


1154®  2)56 
pi  a  21  v» 
17  a  is 


8  a  u 


Salamanca,  2056 
Watertown.  N.  Y  .  1956 
Cuba,  N.  Y..  2056 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  19Vj 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  19ai9»i 


EGGS. 


A  f.  w  large  whiles  are  selling  at  the  extreme 
prices  quoted.  Itest  grades  of  brown  arc  also 
higher.  Gathered  qualities  am  In  rather  largo 
surplus,  and  easily  bought  at  35  cents  or  under. 
The  present  price  range  on  eggs,  from  25  to  <15 
cents,  is  unusually  wide,  even  for  low  produc¬ 
tion  conditions.  The  best  storage  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  a  trido  above  34  cents,  or  between  six  and 
eight  cents  above  their  cost  when  put  away. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  60  @  65 


Medium  to  good. . . 46  a  55 

Mixed  colors,  best .  48  a  60 

Common  to  good .  35  a  40 

Storage  .  26  a  35 

Gathered,  best, . 38  a  40 

Medium  to  good  . 33  @  36 

Tower  grades . . .  25  a  30 


were  Into  and  have  grown  poorly.  String  beans 
in  fair  supply  from  Virginia.  "  Cauliflower  in 
surplus  and  lower,  except  for  the  finest.  Let¬ 
tuce  in  good'  demand  when  sound. 

Potatoes  Maine.  IfHJIbs . ,.4  00  @5  00 

Jersey,  165  lb  bug. . 4  80  @5  25 

Long  Island,  1801  bs .  4  25  @  4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  100  ®  130 

Beets,  bb) .  2  00  ®  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  2  25  @  2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cabbage.  1U0  .  8  00  @12  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket .  25  @  65 

2-do*,  oral©  . .  50  @  1  60 

Lima  Kuans,  bu . . .  1  00  @2  50 

Unions.  Grange  Co.,  1001b.  bag .  150  @  3  00 

Jersey,  bu .  75  @  l  50 

Conn..  100  lb.  bag .  2  50  ®  4  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  ft  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @2  25 

Turnips,  bbl. .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  tj-bkt.  crate .  25  @  1  25 

Nearby.  3-pk.  box .  50  @150 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bbl..., .  75  @150 

Okra,  bu... .  2  00  a  3  50 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  50  @  53 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  49 

Old  stock . 4  a  0 

Pacific  coast .  16  @  17 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  17  00  @18  00 

No.  2 . 15  00  @16  00 

NO.  3  . 13  00  ai4  50 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @16  Oil 

Straw,  Kye,  . . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat  reached  $2.03%  at  New  York  October 
25,  and  all  other  grains  are  higher.  Flour  wurf 
sold  by  jobbers  at  $11  per  barrel  in  carloads. 
Some  grain  men  are  predicting  a  rather  large 
mixture  of  corn  in  hard  wheat,  flour,  where  it  is 
said  to  work  well,  but  this  saving  would 
not  be  so  great  as  might  he  expected,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  sound  corn  suitable  for  flour¬ 
ing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  is  never 
cured  so  us  to  reach  anywhere  near  No.  1  mar¬ 
ket  condition. 


Wheat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring .  2  02  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  I  1U  a  1  14 

Flour,  earlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl...... . . 10  U0  ail  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  57  a  59 

Kye,  free  from  onion .  1  40  a  1  42 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  30  00  @  30  60 

Middlings  .  32  00  34  00 

Red  Dog. .  40  00  41  00 

Corn  Meal  .  41  00  42  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb . .  ..  2  20  @  2  25 

Sassafras . 65  a  75 

Wintergreen  .  175  a  4  00 

Cedar  Leaf .  90  a  95 

Wood .  14  @  18 

Penneroyal . . . 1  60  a  1  85 


LIVE  POULTRY  . 


Chlokes,  ib .  18  a  20 

Ducks,  lb.  . . 16  a  19 

Fowls  .  16  a  18 

Roosters  .  12  a  13 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  30  @  32 

Did  . 25  a  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.... .  30  a  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  26  a  28 

Roasters  . 24  a  27 

Fowls .  18  a  24 

Ducks.  Spring . .  20  &  23 

Squabs,  dox . .  125  a  5  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  a  9  86 

Bulls .  6  00  @  6  00 

Co ws  . .  -  .  4  00  a  5b0 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . . .11  00  @11  60 

Culls .  6  00  a  9  00 

8beep.  100  lbs .  4  50  a  7  00 

Lambs  . . .  8  60  @10  85 

Hogs  . . .  9  50  @10  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  . . ...10  20  @10  60 

Red  Kidney.. . .  .  ....  9  00  @10  50 

Lima,  California . 6  75  a  7  00 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  qualities  show  decided  Improvement,  as 
the  mass  of  dull  and  windfalls  recently  offered 
hn»  been  disposed  of.  Occasional  lots  of  stan¬ 
dard  varieties  good  enough  to  bring  $5  or  more 
arc  seen,  but  $4  to  $-1.50  la  the  top  for  most 
varieties.  The  present  quotations  on  Baldwin 
does  not  represent  the  beat  fruit,  as  it  Is  not 
yet  on  the  market  and  in  many  cases  not  picked. 
From  the  market  standpoint  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  are  very  desirable.  They  combine  both 
color  and  top-notch  quality,  and  in  the  latter 
are  a  strong  contrast  with  the  Oldenburg  and 
Alexander  types.  Another  advantage  Is  that  the 
grower  can  get  his  block  of  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  out  of  the  way  before  the  rush  of  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening  harvest  Is  ou,  quite  an  item 
in  these  times  of  scarce  and  expensive  farm 
help. 

A  daily  study  of  apple  sales  for  several  years 
shows  that  quality  Is  becoming  increasingly  Im¬ 
portant.  Buyers  are  more  discriminating,  and 
the  low  grade:),  tu>  matter  how  handsome  or 
nteoly  put  up,  are  taken  only  at  cut  prices,  or¬ 
dinarily  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  less.  This 
Is  strikingly  seen  In  boxed  fruit  from  the  West, 
grown  ami  marketed  with  the  most  expert  skill. 
Except  In  years  of  great  scarcity,  many  of  these 
Western  boxed  apples  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Gnno  type,  have  sold  In  New  York  at  prices 
that  could  scarcely  have  brought  the  growers 
out  even.  The  days  when  all  good  looking  apples 
sell  well  are  past,  If  they  ever  did  exist  largely. 

Teaches  are  nearly  gone  and  mainly  poor. 
Grapes  are  doing  better,  basket  stock  being  two 
to  three  cents  per  four-pound  basket  higher. 
Cranberry  trade  Is  improving  and  market  strong 
on  the  higher  grades. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  . 2  50  @4  00 

N.  W.  UreeniDg .  3  00  a  4  00 

Oldenburg  .  2  00  a  3  00 

Ornvoniiteln  . 2  50  a  4  00 

Alexander .  2  00  @3  75 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @3  60 

Blush  . 2  CO  @  3  60 

Fol]  Cippln  .  2  00  @4  (HI 

Twenty-ounce .  2  00  @  4  DO 

Hubbardston . 2  00  a  3  00 

King  .  3  00  ®  4  00 

McIntosh .  4  00  @5  50 

Baldwin .  2  25  0  3  50 

Groaning  .  2  00  @4  50 

Ben  Davis .  1  60  @  2  50 

Western,  box  . . ...150  @2  75 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Pears — Bartlett,  bbl.  . .  3  00  @6  50 

Kieffer,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Beckol,  bbl.. . 3  00  @6  50 

Bose.  . 4  00  @  6  50 

Anjou  . 3  00  @  4  50 

Peaches.  State,  bu.  bkt. .  76  @  1  15 

Grapes.  4-lb,  bkt..... .  10  @  15 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  26  @  66 

Strawberries,  pint .  26  0  30 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3  00  @8  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Primary  markets  ou  potatoes  are  very  strong, 
causing  an  advance  of  50  cents  per  barrel  or  up¬ 
wards  at  New  York.  Onions  higher  on  sound 
well  grown  stock.  Cabbage  continues  high, 
prime  Flat  Dutch  I  wiving  sold  above  $45  per  ton. 
The  native  celery  offered  Is  small,  as  the  plants 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  hut  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  66  @  68 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  52  a  56 

Ordinary  grades .  35  @  42 

Butter,  fuuev  prints.  Ib .  43  a  44 

Tub,  choice .  36  @  37 

Chickens,  ronstlng,  lb . . .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  a  35 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  a  25 

Fowls  .  25  @  26 

Leg  of  lamb .  23  a  26 

Lainb  chops .  24  @  28 

Roasting  beef .  22  a  26 

Pork  chops . 22  @  24 

Loin  of  pork  . . 20  a  23 

Lettuce,  head .  10  a  15 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  60  @  76 


Receipts  at  New  York  (Turing  week  ending 


Oct.  25,  191*1: 

Butter,  lbs.  . . 

Eggs,  dozen  . . 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  . 

Live  Poutry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . . . . 

Apples,  barrels  . . . . . 

Lemons,  boxes  . . . . 

Onions,  sacks  . . . . 

Oranges,  boxes  . 

Potatoes,  barrels  . . 

Corn,  bushels  . 

nay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bushels . . . 

Rye,  bushels  . 


Wheat,  bushels 
Rosin,  barrels  , 


2,751,780 

1,807,020 

25,707 

12.316 

47.072 

75.311 

2.383 

33,768 

35,753 

48,338 

28S.400 

4,937 

510,000 

40,000 

1,370.200 

12,166 


For  Sale— 20  Oxford-Down  Ewes 

2  O.  I.  C.  Sows,  bred.  2  Ayrshire  Bulls.  All 
stock  registered.  Papers  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Geo.  M.  Lewis  -  Horaell,  N.  Y. 

OelainiRanu-BifkihinPigs  JKSSSjfit  K 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

FOR  GRADE  SHEEP  OF  THE  COARSE 
WOOL-TYPE— DORSETS  PREFERRED 

A  2-untt  Sharpless  Mechanical  Milker,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  a  3- borne  power  International  Gasoline  Engine, 
used  less  than  one  year;  21  Thorough-bred  Jersey  Cows. 
12  Calves,  2  Bulls— or  will  sell  cheap  for  cash.  What  have 
you  to  offer  inel  Address,  H-  M.  NOBLE,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm,  i"*"1 y  E 

To  our  former  euatomeri  and  brother  sheep  aud 
•wine  breeders;  We  state  we  have  the  best  lot  of 
Rambonillet,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cots  wold,  Cheviot, 
and  Delaine  Rami  and  Ewei.  AltoChesliire, Poland- 
China  aDd  Durne  swine  all  ages,  ever  offered. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Thanks  for  past  business. 

HampshiraLamb  Rams 

Flower  nun  14364.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N ,  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  QnaH0tTeat 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 


REGISTERED  SHR0PSHIRES 


RAWS  For  Sate. 

Steven*  Bros..  Wilson,  N  T 


Tunis  Sheep 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N-  McPherson.  Scottsvilic.  N.Y. 


Wanted— Ten  or  Fifteen  Hampshiredown  EweLambs 

also  two  ram  lambs.  Opliir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  I. 


tamwooths 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  Sth,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent,  fall  boars. 

20  largo  full  sows  of  the  best  type. 

10  largo  Yearling  sows,  brecl  to  such 
hoars  as  Invincible  Rival's  Sncceaor, 


W~ ood  Blocks  for 

Cow  Stalls ,  etc. 

Wood  block  floors  are  becom¬ 
ing  popular  for  barns,  but  they 
have  been  unduly  costly  and 
troublesome  because  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  standard  street 
blocks,  which  are  unnecessarily 
large  and  which  ooze  creosote 
and  shrink  when  laid  indoors. 
So  we  have  devised  Brownie 
Blocks,  cut  down  to  the  correct 
size  and  cheaper.  Treated  by  a 
special  process  that  eliminates 
bleeding  and  shrinkage.  A  bam 
floor  properly  laid  with  Brownie 
Blocks  will  outlast  the  barn. 

Booklet  on  request. 

American  Creosoting  Co. 
1 7  Battery  Place,  New  York 


350  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 

A  young  gilfc  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  $25, 
shown  by  him  there  thii  fnjl.  tvus  first,  prize  and 
cliamplou  sow.  The  boar  we  sold  the  West  Virginia 
Berkshire  Association  weighed  700  pounds  at  17 
months.  Boars,  sows  and  unrelated  pigs  always  for 
sale.  No  dumplings:  but  the  big,  growthy,  prolific 
kind.  H.  C.  S  II.  B.  MARPEN0ING.  %ox  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


RfDlfCUIRpC  Choice  pigs;  either  sex;  10  to  16 
MbniVvIilllkw  weeks  old;  registered  and  ex¬ 
press  charges  paid,  for  $13.50  and  $15  each. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  -  Howard,  Pa. 


Ipes  for  Curing  Hams,  Bacon 
Sausages.  _  _ 

Telia  How  To  Get  $10  To 
$15  More  Per  Hog. 

When  To  Butcher.  About 
Storage.  Etc,  Shows  Beau- 


OIUrrigT  XJ  LV»  BliUWO 

tiful  Colored  Pictures,  and 
explains  the 


National  ^ 
Giant 

Portable  8  -  - - 

SMOKE  HOUSE 


SUPERIOR  TN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J 


Easiest,  most  successful  way 

of  smoking  moats.  Find  out  about 
it.  FREE  BOOK  explains  oper¬ 
ation,  sizes,  low  prices.  Combina¬ 


tion  Sanitary  8tore  House.  Other 
valuable  information  given. 


2  months  old.  SIO.  With  size,  type  and  quality. 
Pairs,  trios,  etc.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  New  York 


Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  258  McClun  St.,  Bloomington, 111, 


Sprmgbank  Herd  of  Berkshires 

April,  1916,  woanod  shotes.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop..  Marbledale,  Ct. 


ShetlandPoni  esiSS?mli"®!a 

herd  In  blggeni  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  $t>0  to  |I50, 


REG.  B 

H.  GKIMSHAW 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  438  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


North  Fast,  Pa, 


CLARK  FARM 
Boonton,  N,  J. 


Berkshire  Pigs-V 


Rorkehirnc purebred, 0-weeks-oId breeders,$7;  either 

DBIKSnUBS  sox  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  New  York 


An  Excellent  Farm  Mare 

bred  to  a  Percheron  sire,  FOR  SALE. 
Floyd  Wheeler  -  Dundee.  N\  Y. 


RA**lreBit*Fxe  Excellent  service  boars  and 
^S»nires»  {all  vies  of  Rj  vals-Champion 
Breeding.  Price  reasonable.  R.  WAIS.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Registered  Percheron  Mare 

colts  coming  two  and  three  years  old,  yearling  stud 
colt,  and  high-grade  Holstein  heifers,  3  years  old. 

DANIEL  WILLIAMS  .  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Senrica  Boars  “„>£  JSSieUsSi 

turkeys;  6  breeds.  Write  CLARK  BROS..  Freeport,  Ohio 


3TW1IIIIIUtlHIHIHHHMtHHlllHriirillllllllltltnilllllllMII|lllimi|0t 

|  THE  BACON  HOG 

|  Prolific  breeders. 

|  Splendid  grazers— 

|  mako  good  gains  on 
|  inexpensive  feeds. 

|  Ideal  for  crossing, 

1  Pure  bred  and  regis- 
!  tered.  Write  today, 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  choice  weaning  or  coming  2-y  r-old  stallion 
write  me.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  .Stallion  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  coming  2-y  r-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  •talliou. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request, 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


Montrose  Farm 
Box  R,  Orange,  Va. 

E.  M.  Timberlake,  Prop. 

HiMntoMiilOH'MfmiMiitiilliittillHiiiiiupiiii 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

wvite  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


/"'I  Pays  The 

Green  gsi-y.  * 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  $4U.UOO  Champion 
CARNOT  (66666)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America.  For 
Percherons,  Belgians,  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
f  orcat.  Pricesright.  Terms  tosuit. 

A-  W.  GREEN, 

Middlefield.  Ohio  R.  K.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Feuna.  R.  R. 


CHESrEBIANITESWaS 

Each.  Two  Yearling  Boars,  Twenty-Five  Each. 
Three  Boar  Pigs.  75  IDs.  each.  Price,  $10  each. 
Papers  furnished  free  with  any  of  the  above  offers. 
Don't  delay:  order  to-day.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


That's  all.  Honest  pigs.  Honest  methods.  Fair 
prices.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandl  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Kinderhook  Duroc- Jersey  Swine  As30.~ua®.fers 

In  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Scc'y-TTeas.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  bleeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvilte  flats.  N.  Y. 


Service  Boar,  Yonng  Sows  and 
Pigs.  G.  £.  SMITH.  Castile,  N.Y, 


CHESHIRES 


PHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE,  New  Washington,  0. 


fihnvtpr  W’vunrin  I  ft  ’o  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 
UneSieMY.  sanuu.l.u.  3  SOWS  AMU  PIGS  Reg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  0AIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Pron.,  Tray,  Pa. 


SI B  pair.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 
S.  WEEKS  -  I)e  Graff,  Ohio 


OurocPigs 


T  GILTS.  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL 

' — ^  "  -A-  ■  ^  •  ►--*  PIGS  Pairs  no-akin. 
Prices  Right.  KETNER  FARMS,  BALTIMORE,  O. 


ForSal8— Registered  Duroc-dersey  Gilts  tT^ro 

lbs. ,  $20  and $25.  Address, franklin  Farms,  Mendbam, N.  J. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilts.  Bred  gtits  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R.V.  BROWN, Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge, N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  For  Sale 

Open  sow  and  giit.  John  Lorton  L.ee, Carmel.  N.  Y. 


Moat  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  fn  trenches 
for  nivrht  scut  in  cl  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  ns  S5Q0  In  h  nisrht  and  has  since 
earned  S-I0O  in  pupnie*.  Wo  offer  tTmrnu jr.hbrod,  pedigreed,  registered,  tsair.px«- 
bred,  farm-raised,  huulthy  stock  that  will  do  th*  xhjthj Tor  yog.  Tribal  wO$r  for  I'OUL- 
TimifcN,  OICC1 1 A RDJST?y»  STOCK.  KA1SJCRS.  HUNTERS.  Highly  profitable.  c«P- 
ptos  raise  UicmMwlvMA.  veil  r+  ;tdtly  for  hitfh  price*  Puppies,  grown  dO£S,  brooa 
bitches  for  Mle.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Coltlamith,  iwnKWfrit,  ivnportea  »*■'!  *>f 
the  mtyrnaUotially  tamouf  L.hampwm.  CromptOD  Ooioiivt.  A  getter  el  larse  litters  of 
splendid  type pupt»iu*>.  K-e  fih.  Exjirr**  nitrin**  to  Wenton*  N  J.  Sale  delivery* 
Square  dealing.  WK  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SlNGUJ  CUSTOMER. 


# 
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TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


$10,0  00.00 


HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  (j 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Dreaded  Scours 
Lead  Direct  to 
Calf  Cholera 


Roberts'  Abbeklrk  Pontiac, 
No.  1699T6,  Is  lam)  Junior 
Champion  allows  Slate  Fair, 
1916.  OwnedbjOr.Roberts. 


Utilizing  Oats  and  Rye 

Can  yon  assist  me  in  balancing  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  herd  of  nine  grade  Guernseys 
averaging  10  quarts  per  day  apiece?  At 
present  I  have  seconrl-growtb  Timothy 
for  pasture  and  am  feeding  green  fodder 
corn  and  ground  oats  with  a  little  ground 
rye.  I  feed  one  pound  of  grain  mixture, 
to  each  five  pounds  of  milk.  I  would 
like  to  know  just  how  to  feed  them  while 
on  pasture,  also  after  they  are  sta¬ 
bled.  I  have  plenty  of  oats  and 
rye  now.  and  will  have  corn  and  corn 
stover  in  abundance  shortly.  1  have  a 
little  millet  hay.  some  fair  mixed  hay, 
a  few  mangels  and  sugar  beets:  can  buy 
gluten  .meal  at  $1.50:  bran  $1.40; 
dried  brewers*  grain  $1.15;  commercial 
feed  $1.00.  Which  will  pay  me  better,  to 
sell  my  oats  at  50  ets  a  bushel  and  my 
rye  at  85  cts.,  or  have  them  ground  at 
10  ets.  a  hundred  and  feed  them?  Cows 
have  access  to  oat  straw  at  all  times.  I 
would  like  to  feed  cob  meal  later,  when 
the  corn  is  dry  enough.  Is  rye  a  safe 
feed  for  cows?  e.  c.  ii. 

Pittstown,  X.  .T. 

A  limited  amount  of  rye  mixed  with 
other  feeds  is  all  right  for  dairy  cows  as 
far  as  the  physiological  effect  is  concern¬ 
ed.  If  you  can  sell  your  rye  at  85c  per 
bushel  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  it  to  your 
cows.  Oats  at  50c  per  bushel  plus  10c 
for  grinding  are  an  expensive  feed  when 
compared  to  other  dairy  cow  feeds.  I 
should  dispose  of  most  of  them  in  another 
way,  keeping  enough  for  calf  feediug, 
arid  to  use  in  special  rations  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes. 

The  rate  of  grain  feeding,  one  pound  to 
5  lbs.  of  milk  is  about  right  when  cows 
are  on  good  pasture.  Your  grain  ration, 
oats  and  rye.  is  expensive  and  slightly 
lacking  in  protein.  Either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  rations  would  he  better.  1.  1  part 
wheat  bran.  1  part  cornmeal.  Vi  part 
cottonseed  meal.  2.  1  part  wheat  bran, 
!4  part  gluten  feed,  Yi  part  cornmeal. 

I  note  that  you  have  some  miscellane¬ 
ous  roughage  to  feed  when  your  cows  go 
off  pasture.  This,  however,  is  of  a  low 
protein  nature,  hence  the  grain  ration 
must  contain  the  protein  to  balance  up 
this  deficiency.  The  following  mixture 
should  prove  satisfactory:  100  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs  gluten  meal,  100 
lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains  and  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  These  feeds  I  have  se¬ 
lected  from  the  list  given  in  your  letter. 
Feed  this  ration  at  rate  of  a  pound  of 
grain  to  ?>*/>  lbs.  of  milk.  Add  1  per 
cent  salt  to  mixture  when  it  is  made  up. 
Since  you  have  no  Rilage  your  beets  and 
mangel's  certainly  will  coine  in  handy. 
I  should  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible, 
feeding  say  15  lbs.  once  a  day  along  with 
what  bay  and  corn  stover  the  cows  will 
clean  up.  n.  e.  J. 


O.mIc  xovt  nml  fefiiL  It  co*t  limn  taw  and 

ItHCV*  'your  anfTjmli*  In  A  henltliier  comiiUou.  ThhU*#  Butter, 

Digger  in  bulk,  mure  digentible  and  it»or«  tnmrUhlag 

“FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  R*  ®^NS 

niMiim  IHITB  meat  mini  fill,  more  ntllk  g  1 

anrl  It  i.revrutw  hug  cholera.  K|  FUEL 

XT»0  it  to  Ink*  the  chill  off  water  In 

ivlnlrr,  lu-tUlTtK  water  for  scaMlny  'p»  _ ^ 

hn*»  iunl  poultry,  rendering  lard  and  'tr&iW 

tallow,  HlarUlcluff  dairy  tilcuella, 
heating  water  on  waab  day*,  etc. 

Si. I  up  anywhere.  516  to  100  gal.  I 
capacity  —  four  al/,efl  between.  30  BN  If  f-Tr.tfTL 
day.'  free  trial.  Guaranteed  to  the  1L  jf 

limit.  CKEF,  Catalog.  i| 


The  digestive  organs  are  paralyzed ; 
food  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the 
stomach;  it  sours  and  ferments  and 
decomposes.  Do  you  wonder  that  so 
many  calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after 
cholera  strikes  ? 


Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 


overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It  regulates  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore  mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies  the  poifeonous  gases 
already  formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermentation,  liigeslion  becomes  normal 
and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don’t  let  the  trouble  go  too  far.  Degin  wit.i  Calf  Cholera 
Remedy  right  away  when  scours  appear.  The  disease  is  contagious. 


Dr.  David  Koberts  Laxotome 

Removes  all  risk  of  improper  treatment  of  live  stock  for  stoppage  of  the  bowels 
Three  out  of  four  cases  of  stoppage  of  the  bowels  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  bowels. 
This  is  caused  by  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  food  and 
contents  of  the  bowels  be  dormant,  decomposition  sets  in  and  gives  off  a  poisonous  gas 
The  result  is  that  the  animals  show  high  fever,  sunken  eyes,  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
gradual  wasting  away  until  finally  death  conies.  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Lnxotosvc  relieves 
the  paralytic  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  moves  the  rapidly  decomposing  matter 
along  and  opens  the  bowels. 

Cow  Cleaner  helps  cows  at  calving  time.  Cleans  and  removes  the  afterbirth 
naturally;  leaves  organs  in  healthy  breeding  condition.  Use  vlnfisepfo  to 
soothe  and  heal  soreness  of  tho  genital  organs. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the 
cow  system,  keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling 
off  of  milk. 

Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breed- 

ing.  Calves  are  dropped  naturally,  complications  Sp&’  , ’  mm 

are  avoided.  Use  also  for  other  animals. 

Calf  Meat,  Diolice.  Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  ?  '-^8 

Stokrigor  arc  other  Dr.  Roberts’ Prescriptions  which  EL  .a**  *,  1 

mean  better  live  stock.  'WBp2»- 

Get  Dr,  Robert*’ Live  Stock  Prescription*  at  your  drug  '  ..%■§ 

store— nearly  4000  dealers  in  United  States.  Don’t  take  k  £  \  -  / 

anything  but  I  be  package  that  has  Dr.  Roberts'  picture  m  dU&k..  ■  M 

right  on  the  front.  If  you  do  not  have  Dr.  Roberts’  184-  %j 

page  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  treating  all  diseases  v  r'Y§\ 

of  all  live  stock,  enclose  $1.00  and  receive  copy  by  mail. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.  JjSBp 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis. 


•  .  I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 
|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
!  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 

■  wire  steel  fencing.  So  ser.d  I 
I  tiew  catalog  free  (prices  start-  J 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  ■ 

■  • 

'  Name .  ! 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 

602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


.Wonderful  Money  Ravine  1 

f.Fenoo  Book.  Over  160  style*.;  t34Per  Rod  Up| 
f  Gafoti-Steel  Peota-Bnr b  W  Ire.  '  ’ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREICKT  PAID 

A.  All  hnavy  DOUBLE  OAI.VASIVLD  WXRKs.  13* 
i>ar  rod  op.  0«l  tr*a  Bcofc  aud  Sample  to  to»t, 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,' 
Dept.  59  *  •  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 
BLACKLEGOIDS 

EASIEST  -  SAFEST  -  SUREST  TO  USE 
Order  through  your  Veterinarian  or  Druggist. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FRltK  BOOKLETS  PE- 
SCRIBING  BLACKLEG  AM'  TELLING 
YOU  HOW  TO  ERE  VENT  IT. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas* 
t”  Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uaea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  k  to  M  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month *  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
114  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  V«ar  Guaranty*.  Moat  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


W  ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

Mi  6top9  Spavin  Lamenesj,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
Jay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes,  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 


Feeding  Ration  for  Jersey 

I  have  just  bought  a  Jersey  cow  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  :  she  is  to  freshen  in  Nov¬ 
ember.  We  are  now  getting  five  quarts 
fine  milk.  I  have  bran,  middlings,  corn 
chop,  corn  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal, 
clover  hay,  pasture  short.  Will  you  com¬ 
pound  a  balanced  ration  from  what  I 
have?  I  use  same  for  chickens,  and 
would  not  care  to  buy  other  things,  like 
brewers’  or  distillers’  graius.  Tell  me 
about  bow  much  to  feed  before  calving 
and  after.  J.  it-  r. 

Maryland. 

In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  cow  I 
have  figured  on  the  basis  of  000-lb.  cow 
giving  25  lbs.  of  5  per  cent,  milk  This 
being  the  case,  a  balanced  ration  from  the 
feeds  mentioned  could  be  made  by  feed¬ 
ing  16  lbs,  clover  hay  daily  along  with 
a  pound  of  grain  to  2%  to  3  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily  from  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  : 

4  parts  corn  chop 

1  y2  parts  gluten  feed 

8  parts  bran 

1  part  middlings 

Y>  part  cottonseed  meal 

In  making  up  ration  mix  1  per  cent, 
coarse  fine  salt  with  the  grain.  When 
the  cow  is  dry,  feed  her  enough  grain  to 
have  her  in  good  condition  when  she 
freshens.  Three  to  five  pounds  daily 
from  the  above  mixture  should  do  it. 


Backs  this  *aw.  It  is  tb«  bist  and  chiapast  saw  madt. 

to  low  as  ./T\  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


ncreased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 


MINERALS 
iis.  HEAVER 
mpoMPCMW 


insure  n - - - -  ...  .  . 

make  cows  comfortable,  areenatly  and  cr.onom- 
ically  iniullcd.  Made  el  steel,  wood-lined.  /_ 
they  will  si  ve  life-long  satisfaction  and  service,  w. 
FRFF  Illustrated  Catalog 
*  *'"*-**-*  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  labor, 
saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co,  $0  Main  Sl.  Salem,  Ohio 


ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.00  saw  mn<io  to 
wbk-l»  rtppinK  tahlo  can 
b«  AcldiMi.  (luarantccd 
1  year.  Morny  l-vfundcd 
if  not  sativi'ticWry. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertxlcr  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  Belleville.  Pa. 


Vourjforse^M 

BEND  TODAY  /ill  for  ordinary  cases. 
agents  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  p'jFy 

WANTED  Wrlle  lor  descriptive  booklctd—T^^ 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDl  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  ritishurg,  fo 


SSAMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 


P R I Kl T I II R— Specialists  in  printing  agricnllinral 
rilin  I  mu  subjects — letter  hemlM,  cntnlognes, 
booklets,  folder*,  ctrcnlare.  Furnish  copv,  sketches, 
engiKvinga,  eleotrotypr.s,  ate.  Write  t„day  on  your 
letterhead rorsatnplns.  WM.  i  SHOWN,  123  Lalsfeltc  St.. New  York 


fl  ifti  MHscntonTrml.  Fully  Guaratv 
■Kr  ImJ  teed.  Faayruiintuc,  eaally  cloanati. 

Skim"  warm  or  cold  milk.  Fowl  a 
aanitary  murvcl.  whether  dairy 
hilargo  or  email  obtain handtoma  catalog.  Aildren. 
nnrniniu  crnaniTAD  FA  _  Bo*  Bwr. 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  1‘LATT  &  TKATOK,  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  00.1,.^^. 


:w  YORK  STATE  FARMS  TpRfSSSS 

Tell  us  wliat  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
how  much  cnr.h  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  preparo  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  ninny  pnrta  of  the  State. 

FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  VORK 

<>th*r  offices  throughout  thw  SUit«is 


PKOSPRRITY  IN  CANADA— «000. 000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  lu  1915.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  uiukc  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  36.10  bushels  per  nere  In  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  2s. 50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section.  In* 
eludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  fnrtn  home  front  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrigated  lands 
from  $30,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Bulauce,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in- 
tereat  at  6%;  privileges  of  paying  In  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  Itself.  We  will  lend 
you  np  to  $2,000  In  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  laud 
Itself.  Particulara  on  request.  Readymade 
t  a  coin  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  bIiccp  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  Wo  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
yon.  Wo  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  proportion  to 
mix  the  following  grains  to  secure  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  bran,  gluten,  hontiny? 
Should  a  fourth  grain  he  added?  If  so 
what  would  you  suggest?  We  feed  mixed 
bay,  clover  and  Timothy.  W.  B.  M. 

Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  1000-lb.  cow 
producing  25  lbs.  4  per  cent,  milk  daily 
the  cow  would  consume  16  to  IS  lbs.  hay. 
This  being  the  case  she  would  need  about 
0  lbs.  grain  which,  if  only  gluten,  bran 
and  liominy  were  used,  would  have  to  be 
mixed  five  of  gluieu,  three  of  bran  and 
one  of  hominy.  This  i9  not  a  very  desir¬ 
able  ration;  it  contains  more  gluten  feed 
than  is  usually  fed.  A  better  grain  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  two  of  gluten,  three  of 
bran,  two  of  cottonseed  and  1  Ys  of  hom¬ 
iny.  The  ration  would  be  improved  still 
further  to  take  out.  Yi.  part  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  substitute  Yi  Part  l*n* 
seed  oil  meal  in  its  place.  u.  F.  J. 


f  For  any  Size— Divert  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor; 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


No.  2  Junior — a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  t>5  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
slzesuD  to  our  L1k  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here—  alt  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
— L -  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  S2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

Patenled  Ons-Piccc  aa  ft  Ik  VC  J  CDCC  TDIAI  6UARANTEED  . 
miT’oevicc  SRuri  ^  DAT  5  Mitt  I  RIAL  A  LIFETIME 

Rrool  unit  Easiiv  You  can  bavcSOdays  FUME  trlalond  see  for  yourself  .  JM  . 
riaanwt  —  I  n  1  1" >  w  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machine*  wl  1 1  earu  '  'fgjS 

nicattca  l  o  w  )lH  ()wn  0O(nfcri(]  i„or«  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along-  fr'»  N’t 
Down  Tank  till  Hide  of  any  wparutor  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased.  |&  i  J 


Albaugh-Dover  Co., 2  n  i  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  III 


AXLE  GREASE 

COLD  EVERYWHERE 

Siandard  OilCbyNY 

Principal  Ofjftcea 

Mew"V&r)c ,  EuT/Hlu,  AXliiny,  Boi>«IV 


ou  Need  This  Book 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  Cannot  Afford  to  Feed 
Your  High  Priced  Grain 

Hauled  to  market,  your  oats  and  com  bring  you  a 
money-making  profit — ready  rath  for  every  pound  you  raise. 

Fed  to  your  live  stock  in  tbe  ordinary  manner, 

25  to  30  pounds  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  whole 
grain  you  feed  is  undigested — passes  through  the 
digestive  canal  without  giving  the  animal  the 
slightest  benefit. 

This  waste  increases  the  cost  of  the  grain  you  feed  by 
over  one-fourth — makes  every  100  pounds  of  oats  or  com 
you  feed  cost  you  from  one- fourth  to  one-third  more 
than  the  market  price. 

Can  You  Afford  It?, 


(Continued  from  page  1396.) 

dignity  to  the  business.  Fanners  every¬ 
where  are  getting  more  of  the  old  spirit 
of  fight  and  co-operation,  and  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  I  now  think  that  an  am¬ 
bitious  boy  with  a  farm  and  fair  capital 
has  a  better  chance  than  in  any  profes¬ 
sion  I  know  of.  I  did  not  expect  ever  to 
believe  that  again,  hut  now  it  is  true.*’ 

I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  words,  hut 
in  substance  that,  is  what  these  usually 
reserved  and  silent  people  said.  The  boy 
stood  holding  his  grandfather’s  hand — 
listening  with  shining  eyes.  And  every 
man  in  that  group  nodded  his  head  and 
said:  ‘‘That'#  right.  That's  right." 

H.  W.  C. 


SUCRENE 


Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Feeds 
Offer  You  a  Five-Fold  Profit 

They  enable  you  to  take  the  big  profits  on  your  grain  crop. 

Cut  your  feed  bills  25%  or  more. 

Bring  better  results  than  any  other  Feed  you  can  mix  or  buy. 

Do  not  require  expensive  aide  feeds  to  make  them  effective. 
Save  you  the  labor  and  coat  of  mixing. 

Money  Making  Feeds  for  all  Farm  Animals 

There’s  a  carefully  prepared  Sucrene  Feed  for  every  animal  on 
the  farm.  Each  feed  contains  the  correct  proportions  of  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates  and  other  ingredients,  to  insure  maximum  productive¬ 
ness  and  development,  at  lowest  feed  cost. 

The  Molasses  in  Sucrene  Feeds  makes  them  highly  palat¬ 
able,  aids  digestion,  promotes  health.  There's  not  an  animal  on 
your  place  that  will  not  prefer  Sucrene  Feed  to  any  other  feed. 
Every  sack  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality. 

Write  for  our  free  books  on  scientific  feeding. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  postal. 

American  Milling  Company 

Sucrene  Station  5  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Superior  Root  Cutters 

Have  changed  a  hard 
job  into  an  easy  one — 
they  are  made  along  en¬ 
tirely  new  lines.  They 
cut  any  kind  of  roots 
or  vegetables  fast  and 
easy  (3  to  3  bushels  per 
minute).  In  tbo  tlnest 
possible  shape  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Ready  for  band  or 
power.  Tf  not  at  your 
dealers,  write  us. 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  ft  MFC.  CO.,  Northville,  Mich. 


Please  send  me  free  books  on  feeding  and  on  feeds  checked  below; 

- Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  - Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

- Sucrene  Call  Meal  - Amco  Fat  Maker  (fsr  iteert) 

- Sucrene  Hog  Meal  - Amco  Dairy  Feed  (*  itrosg 

- Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horae  Feed  prstela  feed  for  Bilk  a«kla() 

I  have  — — cows,  hogs.  horsea. 

My  »»»—■- 
P.  O.  - 

My  Dealer's  Name  - _ 

P.  O.  -  State  ______ 


KELLY  DUPLEX  “K0 

I  cm‘*°  with  •  double  set  of  grind- 
WmbSCD  I  or  burn,.  Have  a  grinding  flur- 

face  of  just,  double  that  of  most 
■  mills  ot  equal  oixo,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  a*  Much 

tot,  flood , 

pm  any  kind  c4  grain,  conrw,  me. 

VftSWW  T*.  ■  dium  or  fine.  Require  ZC% 

aw*  nJ  LatalOOUe  ■  l*M  power.  lj.peW;Uly 
ST  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


PROOF! 

"  My  hogs  were  coughing  ter¬ 
ribly,  and  there  were  cases  of 
cholera  within  amile  from  my 
farm.  1  began  to  feed  SAL- 
VET  and  found  my  stock 
simply  wild  for  it.  The  cough¬ 
ing  has  stopped  and  the  pigs 
are  doing  well.” 

C.  W.  S.  Northrop, 

Rt.  6,  Smith  Center,  Kas. 


Costs  But  Little 

—only  on©- twelfth  of  a  c«nt  a  day 
for  each  hoe  or  ahoep;  ono-third 
of  a  cent  for  ouch  horse,  rnulo 
or  hosid  of  cafctlo. 

Sold  only  in  packaeea  of  10  lba.. 
20  lbs..  4(1  tbe.,  100 Tbe.,  200 Ibu.’ 
300  lbe.— never  loose  or  by  tbe  lb. 


Whenever  there  is  sickness  among  your  farm  animals 

—when  they  are  off-feed,  dull-eyed,  rough  of  coat,  and  don't  gain 
af  ™cy  sh°ukh,l°®(f.out  for  worms  and  indigestion,  the  cause 
of  90  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  losses.  Keep  your  farm  animals 
free  from  worms;  your  stock  will  thrive  better  on  no  more  feed; 
there  11  be  less  sickness,  fewer  losses  and  bigger  profits. 


A  ROLLER  FEED  MILL 

WILL  GRIND  A  WAGON  LOAD  OF  FEED  FOR  (O  CENTS. 

T^HIS  is  the  Famous  Howell  Roller  Mill  you  have  heard  so  much  talk 
about.  The  new  improved  mill  for  the  scientific  grinding  of  grain.  Old 
style  Burr  and  Stone  Mills  are  out  of  date.  Thousands  of  them  are  being  annu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  the  Famous  Howell  Roller  Mills.  Grind  twice  aa  fast  as  the 
best  burr  mill  made.  Does  not  heat  the  feed.  Grinds  Graham  ar.d  Rye  flour 
as  well  as  feed.  Has  big  capacity.  Requires  little  power.  No  burrs  or 
stones  to  wear  oat.  Guaranteed  to  last  a  life  time.  Made  in  13  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  any  size  engine.  Save  one-half  your  time,  gasolene  and  money 
fcy  using  a  Howell  Roller  Mill.  Write  for  Catalog  F-20.  We  will  send  it 
free,  together  with  the  Famous  Howell  Roller  Feed  Mill  Puzzle. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  ft  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1  want  it  in  every  farm  and  city  home  reached 
t-“  thia  paper.  Jt  will  save;  you  itkom  S200  to 
„-00  on  farm  and  housahold  needs  in  the 
next  twelve  Tnunthn  becauae 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

nor  ropy  fruity.  A  rontnl  g«t«i 


Lameness 


Indigestion 

Will  you  toll  me  what  to  ilo  for  two  of 
my  horses?  They  gnaw  their  mangers 
and  bite  the  wood.  They  even  bite  the 
stone  of  walls.  They  are  in  a  basement 
stable.  Their  teeth  are  gettiug  into  bad 
shape.  They  eat  well  and  seem  to  be  in 
good  condition  and  are  worked  quite  a 
bit.  Two  other  horses  in  the  barn  are  in 
fine  condition.  Their  feed  is  a  mixture 
of  ground  oats.  Winter  wheat,  feed,  hom¬ 
iny  meal.  Timothy  hay  and  clover.  They 
are  not  Cribbers.  E.  v.  h. 

Mew*  York. 

The  feed  is  unsuitable  and  is  causing 
indigestion.  Feed  whole  oats,  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat*  bran,  carrots  and  mixed 
hay.  Make  the  horses  work  or  run  out 
doors  every  day.  Wet  mangers  with  tur¬ 
pentine  or  kerosene.  A.  s.  A. 


Feeding  a  Horse 

I  have  a  fine  driving  horse.  Several 
years  ago  ho  had  colie  quite  badly  at 
times,  but  by  careful  feeding  kept  him 
well.  Mill  you  kindly  give,  me  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  general  all  year  feeding? 
Most,  ot  the  time  he  will  be  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  but  well  housed  in  stormy  weather, 
lie  keeps  in  good  flesh  ou  very  little  and 
will  have  but  little  work.  l.  n.  a. 

Illinois. 

Work  or  abundantly  exercise  the  horse 
every  day.  Never  let  him  stand  for  a 
single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt.  I)o  not  feed  grain 
when  he  has  no  work  to  do.  As  a  work 
ration  allow  whole  oats  and  one-ninth 
part  ot  wheat  bran  by  weight.  Dampen 
it.  at  feeding  time  and  allow  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  trifle  over  one  pound  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration 
at  three  feeds.  Feed  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  allowing  one  pound  per 
100  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration 
when  at  work,  and  a  little  more  when 
idle.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
fading.  A.  8.  A. 


My  horse  has  gone  lame,  and  we  can- 
notseem  to  help  tbe  case.  I  had  a  vet- 
ordinary,  hut  ho  does  not  seem  to  help. 
He  went  lame  all  at  once.  The  lame¬ 
nesses  in  his  front  right  ankle  just  above 
the  joint.  There  does  not.  seem  to  be  any 
extra  heat,  hut  I  think  it  is  just  a  littl 
puffed  out  on  each  side  of  the  ankle.  It 
is  painful  to  touch.  The  farther  he  goes 
the  worse  he  is.  The  blacksmith  says  the 
foot  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  lie  has 
bar  shoes  with  bulkers  under  them. 

Massachusetts.  f.  c.  c. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  guess  at  the  cause  aud  location 
of  a  lameness  that  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  veterinarian  on  the  spot.  All  we 
can  advise  is  to  take  horse  to  another  ex¬ 
pert.  If  the  hack  tendons  are  affected 
blistering  or  firing  and  blistering  will  be 
in  order.  A.  8.  A. 


Rupture 

The  navel  of  my  three-months-old  colt 
is  swollen  as  large  as  a  small  egg.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  it?  R. 

New  York. 

An  umbilical  hernia  ,( rupture)  prob¬ 
ably  is  present.  If  so  it  will  he  found 
possible  to  work  the  bowel  back  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  manipulation  with 
the  fingers.  If  so  have  a  veterinarian 
treat  the  case  by  applying  wooden  cas¬ 
tration  clamps  to  the  loose  skin  and  sac 
of  the  hernia,  after  returning  the  bowel. 
If  a  rupture  is  not  present,  paint  the 
lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily 
aud  liberate  any  pus  that  forms.  A.  s.  A. 


AILING  ANIMALS 
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Heels  All  Sol! 

Conditions 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


Chilled  Plows 

Much  of  the  plowing  trouble 

resulting  from  unfavorable  soil  and  weather 
conditions  is  ovcrcomcby  a  correctly  built, 
dependable  plow. 

Moline  Chilled  Plows  are  the  result  of 
many  years  specializing  in  plow  building. 

Right  Shape  for  Easy  Work 
Right  Material  for 
Strength  and  Durability 

The  only  chilled  plow  on  the  market 
guaranteed  to  have  the  soft,  tough  grey 
lack  moldboard  with  hard  face,  and  to  be 
three  times  as  strong  as  any  chilled  mold- 
board  without  the  grey  lack . 

Equipped  ;  ”  "  ~~ 

with  shares  for  TbeMoIine  Line  Includes 


every  kind  of 


olowine— co  m  -  Corn  Planters.  Cotton 
monsuctfo”,  RantersCult.vator# 
deep  suction.  Corn  Binders.  Grain 
stony  land,  cut-  Binders.  Gram  Drills, 
ter  share,  ch.ll-  Harrows  HnyLoaders. 

»»  i**  Spreaders.  Mowers, 

Moline  dealer  plow„  (chilled  and 
to  show  you  steel),  Reaper*.  Scales, 
this  plow;  or  Seeders,  Stalk  Cutters, 
write  us  for  Tractors,  Farm  Trucks, 
illustrated  lit-  Vehicles.  Wagons. 


deep  suction, 
stony  land,  cut¬ 
ter  share,  chill¬ 
ed  share. 

Ask  your 


this  plow;  or 
write  us  for 
illustrated  lit¬ 
erature 


Moline  Plow  Co., 

Moline,  111. 
e  Dept.  19 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  firm  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractor*  with 
Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 

Send  for  our  Catalog full 
information  On  boLh  Tractors 
and  Engines. 

HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa. 


Big  Bargains  in 

ROOFING 

Siding-Ceiling— Wall  Board—  I 
Paints— Garage, 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  Sheet  Metal 
Roofing  and  Building  Material  at 
Rock-Bottom  Prices. 

W«  am  the  largest  mnnufuc-  Reo  Metal 
torero  of  Iron  luid  Steel  Roofing  Cluster  Shingles 
in  the  world.  Wc  sell  direct  to 
you  -save  von  nil  middleman's 
proliti  nrxl  PAY  the  FREIGHT 
to  year  station.  Get  our  low  fan* 
tory-co-consumcr  prices  NOW  I 

EDWARDS 

Reo  Metal  Shingles 

costless,  yet  outwear  three  ordi-  Spanish  Metal 
nary  roofs.  Absolutely  proof  Tile 

against  tho  elements.  Ali  joints  r- 7-1  nr 
and  seams  ore  water-tight,  ho-  i'j 
cause  the  Edwards  Patented  In-  1  ,  | 
tcrlocking  Itevice  makes  them  bo.  | :  I 
No  warping,  breaking  or  buck¬ 
ling.  Nails  are  driven  through 
I mica  which  are  covered  by  npper  1 

layer.  This  makes  them  permtt-  p 
nentiy  weather-proof. 

Edwards  Exclusive  mak*B  °'j,r  — .ki 
Tightcote  Process  absolutely 

mst-proof.  Not  n  pin  point  .spurn 
of  steel  exposed  to  the  weather. 


Spanish  Metal 
Tile 


,-ylCife£37St 

Garage  $69*50  and  Up 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  sizes 
of  Portable  Fireproof.  Metal 
Garages,  ft3 .60  and  up.  Low- 
rot  prices  ever  made.  Postal 
brings  Big  Garage  Catalog  tree. 


Edwards  Products  Stand  Hie 
Galvanizing  Test 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bond  it  back  and  forth  r.cvera! 
times,  hammer  down  each  time, 
and  you'll  l)«  able  to  flake  off  great 
scolee  of  galvanizing.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Galvanized  Metal 
Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 


FREE  Roofing  Book/""  ■"■"  _  . 

•motes  Rock-Bottom  »  __  ■  no  Edwards 

Factory  Prices  on  g  Manufacturing  Co* 

Hooting.  Siding,  •  1123-1173  Piko  Street 

Cdlllr-g,  Walt  /  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

board, etc.  Send  g  Please  Sfcud  FREE  samples 
for  it.  It’s  the  g  Freight-Paid  Prices  and  World’s 
biggest  offer  g  Greatest  Roofing  Book  No.  1173. 
ever  made,  j 
Send  coupon  g  _ _ 

for  Book  /  NAME . ..... 

No.  1173,  j 

ADDRESS . 


Samples  &  j 
Roofing  Book I 


Milk  Contest  Still  Unsettled 

The  milk  question  is  still  unrloculecl  as 
regards  Boston  market.  Without  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  milk  is  being  withheld  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the  ship¬ 
ping  seetions  except  a  few  in  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  State,  have  been  more 
closely  organized  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  Richard  Pattee  of  the  New 
England  Producers’  Association  and  a 
number  of  deputies  who  have  been  travel¬ 
ing  from  town  to  town  addressing  the 
farmers. 

According  to  several  county  agents, 
who  wore  present  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  more  than  one-half,  probably  00 
per  cent.,  of  the  milk  formerly  shipped  to 
Boston  from  Vermont  is  being  kept  away. 
In  New  Hampshire,  a  large  part  of  the 
milk  also  is  being  kept  back.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  made  into  butter 
by  the  producers  or  sold  to  creameries 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  contractors.  It  is  reported  a  few 
creameries  have  been  Teshipping  their 
milk  to  Boston,  but  most,  of  it.  as  drawn 
by  the  producers  appears  to  have  been 
kept  out  of  that  market.  The  weak  point 
in  the  milk  struggle,  according  to  the 
Views  of  a  group  of  county  agents  rep¬ 
resenting  all  but  one  of  the  New  "Eng¬ 
land  States,  has  been  the  hick  of  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  and  organizing  in  the 
milk  territory  ns  a  whole.  The  associa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  confined  its  special 
efforts  chiefly  t.o  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  and  large’  numbers  of  the 
Maine  shippers  for  instance,  appear  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
test.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  systematic 
preparation  for  quick  disposal  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  to  independent  sources  during  the 
strike 

At  the  conference  of  county  agents  at 
the  show,  much  interest  was  expressed 
in  the  methods  adopted  successfully  in 
Now  York  State  where  according  to  the 
statement  of  an  assistant  director  of  the 
State  farm  bureaus,  many  cooperative 
creamery  plants  were  started  in  small 
communities,  and  plans  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  establish  more  of  these  cream¬ 
eries  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  and  to 
bring  large  concerns  to  terms  more  quick¬ 
ly.  In  such  communities,  the  farmers 
are  in  position  to  say  to  the  contractors, 
“You  must  take  the  milk  at  our  price  or 
we  will  take  care  of  it  at  home.”  Some 
of  these  plants,  it  was  reported,  were  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  stock  subscription  basis 
and  were  paying  10  per  cent.,  the  plant 
being  rented  to  the  small  dealers  with 
the  provision  that  the  farmers  could  take 
over  the  plant,  on  demand  in  Spring  or 
Fall  when  the  time  for  settlement,  of 
milk  prices  arrived.  Some  of  these 
plants,*  however,  not  being  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  creamery  output  in  this  way, 
were  making  no  profits,  but  would  of 
course  serve  to  handle  the  surplus  milk 
at  any  time.  Some  of  the  prominent 
milk  shippers  and  officials  present  from 
New  England  States  pronounced  this 
plan  more  promising  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  costly  plants  for  distribution  in 
large  cities.  The  county  agents  as  a 
class,  seem  to  take  the  stand  that  they 
cannot  engage  directly  in  organizing 
their  milk  producers.  The  initiative 
must  come  from  the  farmers  and  the  New 
York  men  declared  they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State  in  the  recent  contest, 
but  all  through  New  England  the  agents 
seem  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  milk 
producers'  movement  and  are  giving  them 
valuable  assistance.  They  agree  pretty 
generally  that  a  closer  organization  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  shipping  territory  is  a 
prime  essential. 

The  Worcester  County  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  appears  to  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  selling  milk  at.  auction  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  present.  They  are  somewhat 
divided  in  their  course  of  action,  a  large 
part  of  the  milk  is  being  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  smaller  cities,  some  is  being 
shipped  to  Boston  at  the  contractors’ 
price  and  some  is  being  sold  at  tbe  pro¬ 
ducers’  asking  price,  a  basis  of  50c  for 
(SRj-qt.  can  delivered  iu  Boston.  The 
trend  of  sentiment  as  represented  by 
prominent  shippers  and  dairy  officials  at 
the  show  seems  to  favor  closer  organiza¬ 
tion  and  more  perfect  arrangements  for 
prompt  local  use  of  milk  withheld,  rather 
than  to  try  selling  the  milk  independently 
in  the  city.  The  future  of  the  present 
contest  with  the  contractors  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  the  work  of  organizing 
and  withholding  the  milk  can  more  than 
keep  pace  with  shippers  who  have  re¬ 
lapsed  and  are  again  shipping  their  milk. 
It  is  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  milk  prices  all  through  the  country 
and  the  still  higher  prices  being  record¬ 
ed  for  grain  feed,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  reasonableness  of  tbe  producers’  de¬ 
mands  and  that  it  is  mainly  a  question  of 
the  same  close  and  effective  organized 
effort  that  has  operated  with  success  in 
other  sections. 

The  milk  dealers  and  contractors  who 
held  a  session  with  150  in  attendance  at 
the  dairy  show,  seemed  ready  to  admit 
that  the  price  to  consumers  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  seemed  inclined  to  meet  the 
other  side  of  the  proposition  by  urging 
fanners  to  increase  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs.  Professor  ,T.  I..  Morse  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  SeEbol  addressing  the 
dealers,  declared  that  “The  only  way  to 
protect  the  public  health  from  contagious 


diseases  is  by  pasteurizinz  the  milk. 
About  300,000  infants  die  yearly  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  directly  up  to 
the  milk  dealers  to  adopt  such  measures 
to  safeguard  the  public  health.” 

G.  B.  tf. 

Caneadea  has  a  small  receiving  station 
of  the  Richardson-Beebe  Co.  of  East  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y..  who  make  cheese  for  the  pa¬ 
trons  at  $1.50  per  ewt.,  or  ship  it  them- 
seves  at  their  option.  They  made  cheese 
from  March  10  to  .Inly  1  ;  dune  14-20  in¬ 
clusive  netted  ns  (patrons)  $1.2413  per 
cwt.  of  milk  and  we  had  our  whey.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  we  have  received  since : 
July  1-31,  $1.25;  Aug.  1-9,  $1.40;  Aug. 
10-31.  $1.50;  Sept,  1-15,  $1.00  and  ex¬ 
pect  $1.00  for  balance  of  September  ;  they 
shipping  to  New  York  City  from  here, 
averaging  about  90  10-gal.  cans  daily. 
The  company  never  publishes  any  price 
in  advance,  it  being  impossible  to  find  out 
what  we  are  going  to  receive.  Now  all 
but  two  have  united  with  the  League, 
and  are  disposing  of  our  milk  in  various 
ways.  On  our  street  we  are  going  to  a 
cheese  factory  five  miles  distant,  taking 
turns  going,  so  it  is  not  much  of  a  hard¬ 
ship.  Same  factory  paid  its  patrons 
Sept.  4-17  inclusive,  $1.72  net  for  milk. 
Since  quitting  the  milk  company  their 
superintendent  has  called  on  me  offering 
$2  per  cwt.  for  my  milk.  I  can  prove  all 
the  above  prices  by  my  factory  state¬ 
ments.  B.  B. 

Caneadea,  N.  Y. 

Silage  corn  badly  frosted  here,  also 
corn  to  be  busked ;  corn  is  green  yet — I 
mean  not  ripe.  Apples  plenty,  also  pears, 
peaches  fair  crop.  Potatoes  very  scarce; 
have  been  getting  23c  wholesale  for 
Spring  chicks  here,  except  last  lot,  which 
was  20c.  Milk  10c  retail.  Eggs  40c  re¬ 
tail.  F.  a.  M. 

Sharon,  Pa, 

Dairy  cows  are  selling  from  $75  to 
$150,  that  is  for  grade  cows  at  auction. 
This  is  not  a  horse-raising  country,  and 
not  the  season  for  sales.  The  stores  are 
charging  48c  for  good  creamery  butter. 
Our  local  creamery  is  charging  its  pa¬ 
trons  42c  for  butter  and  paying  about 
the  same  to  the  farmers  for  butterfat. 
Wheat  at  our  local  mill  $1.30,  city  mills 
are  offering  $1.50  to  $1.54.  It  costs  the 
local  mill  7e  per  bushel  to  Philadelphia 
so  you  see  the  “milling  trust”  is  not 
working  for  nothing.  Oats  50  to  56c  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade;* crops  in  this  section 
fairly  good.  Hay,  either  baled  or  loose, 
is  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton 
ahove  quotations.  Local  market  men  are 
getting  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bu.  for  po¬ 
tatoes  for  full  truck  or  wagon  loads. 
Rutabagas  are  worth  $L25  bu.  retail ; 
commission  men  are  writing  for  them 
and  offering  $1  in  large  lots,  blit  there  are 
none  in  this  section,  the  crop  being  a 
complete  failure,  being  utterly  destroyed 
by  aphids.  Milk  shipped  to  Philadelphia 
market  4!4e  for  .September;  will  be  5c 
for  present  month.  There  is  at  present 
a  movement  on  foot  among  the  farmers  of 
this  and  adjoining  counties  to  endeavor 
to  better  prices.  Our  local  pork  butchers 
are  paying  $15  per  cwt.  for  dressed  pork, 
delivered  at  the  shop.  Peaches  have  been 
selling  from  75c  to  $1.25  per  10-qt.  bas¬ 
ket  of  from  fair  to  good  quality.  To¬ 
matoes  have  been  bringing  from  35  to 
75c  per  basket ;  cabbage  scarce  and  high. 
Poultry  about  the  city  quotations;  eggs, 
fresh,  35  to  40c.  F.  o.  D. 

Edison,  Pa. 

Hay,  $9  to  $10  per  ton  delivered  lower, 
grade  less  JB'ee.  Cows,  $50  to  $100,  as 
to  age  anogeneral  makeup;  milk,  $1.60 
for  September,  with  10  cents  for  score ; 
$1.80  offered  for  October,  but  rejected  by 
League,  and  so  goes  to  cheese  factory. 
Cheese.  19%<\  Eggs,  part  trade,  41^c. ; 
cash  stores  pay  30  to  33e.  Tub  butter, 
38c,  packed  jars.,  39c.  and  brick,  40c. 

Black  Creek,  N.  Y.  J.  b.  h. 

Higher  price  for  milk  given  by  Erie 
County  Milk  Association,  is  possibly  be¬ 
cause  they  have  never  paid  any  dividends 
on  the  stock,  and  the  extra  price  they  pay 
now  and  have  in  the  past  is  intended,  I 
understand,  to  make  up  this  dividend  in 
another  way.  This  was  the  first  milk 
association  in  Erie.  It  pays  .04.65c.  per 
qt.,  delivered  at  plant;  Erie  Pure  Milk 
Association,  .04.50;  independent  peddlers, 
.04.50  (a  few  are  payiug  5c.  qt.).  The 
above  prices  were  advanced  from  4c. 
about.  Sept.  1.  Cows,  $75  to  $100;  none 
raised  in  this  neighborhood.  Hogs,  live, 
11  and  11.25  per  11).;  calves,  liog-dressed, 
17c.  per  lb.;  Spring  chickens,  live,  ISc. ; 
butter  No.  1,  35  and  37c.;  potatoes,  to 
store,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  to  families, 
$1.65;  tomatoes.  20-lb.  basket,  30  to  40c, ; 
canning  factories,  $10  per  ton.  Wheat, 
$1.35  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.12 ;  oats,  50c. ; 
hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  $15  per  ton,  baled. 
Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1  loose,  $12  to  $13 
per  ton.  E.  M.  D. 

Erie.  Pa. 

Milk,  $2  per  cwt.;  potatoes,  $1.25  per 
bu. ;  eggs,  35c.  per  doz..;  butter,  35c.  per 
lb.;  oats,  58c.  per  bu.,;  corn,  $1  per  bu. 
Fowls  and  chickens  from  15  to  IS  cents 
per  lb.  Cows,  from  $40  to  $75 ;  bulls, 
5c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Ilay,  Timothy, 
$10  per  ton,  not  much  being  sold.  c.  b. 

Blossvale.  N.  Y. 


RED  GROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 

* 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  #3  to  $5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BOG  BOCK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus¬ 
trated  instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  30. 

DEALERS  WANTED  0 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  advertising.  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber’s 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  i.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1S02 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattlo  or  Horse  hide.  Cal/,  Dor:,  Doer 
or  any  kind  at  skin  w  itn  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  tinUh  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coata  '.for  nu  n  anil  women) . 
rol.es, rugs  c,r  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  Roods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  anil  bo  worth  more.  Our 
lllu.tratod  catalog  (riven  a  lot  of  In 
formation  which  every  .took  ml. -or 
Bhoulilharo.  but  we  nev.-r  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  rwiuest. 

It  toll#  How  to  take  off  and  osrii  for 
hides;  how  luid  when  wo  pny  tho  trwlghl 
both  w.yo  i  about  our  rule  dy  in;:  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  fttre!hen>i„»M«!v»m.aK* 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hldos  nod  coif  oklna  ;  about  tho  fur 

5oo, I x  and  iramo  trophies  wo  .oil,  tnxi- 
ermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  .end  ua 
your  correct,  address. 

The  Croxtiy  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
5?l  Lycll  Avc..  Rochester.  N.  ¥. 


STARS  MAKE  DOLLARS 


you  re  a  man  of  energy  sod  business  ability,  here’s  an 

Hb  consideration.  There  is  a 
,  for  drilled  water  wells,  and 
lure  profits  to  the  man  with  a 

DRILLING  MACHINE 

!e— Steam  or  Gasoline 

by  teat.  Low  In  price,  high 
:t:cal  worth.  You  can  make 
for  itself  and  earn  dividends 
time.  Look  into  this!  Sold 
on  payment  plan  if  desired. 

Oor  MO.djmT"  rnLnloiruff  de- 
•i’i-iben  21  diucient  8ti»r  Out- 
fit».  Writ*  hr  nnd  wot'll  mail 
you  thi*  book  which  will  point 
v  y  njoooy  making. 

,.  Star  Drilling  Machine  Ca. 

S#  £14  Washington  Stn 
Akron,  O. 


,  W  ater  PumpsW  ater 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
■I  purprwe  about  your  country  home— with- 

■  out  fuel,  labor,  /reusing  or  repairs.  A 
M  small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
H  fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 

■  pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  On  the  job  day 

J,  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  ip 

_ ^  ■  Q,-'-  ■>  dally  use.  Bend  for 

Xvfijn — ,  A-fl  -  ■'  ireo  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bids-.  New  York 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


,  COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
ifiYj  '  Halt  the  Cost  with'  the 

El  PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  In  one  minute.  Simplest  and 
best  stock  /eed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevent*  burnlDjr.  Just  tho  thing  to 
heat  milk  tor  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


Also  Dairy  arid  Laundry  Stoves,  VVaterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
•Stff'Writeus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


FARMERS’  UNION  REPUDIATES 

ATTACK  ON  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

* 

Eleventh  Hour  Republican  Attempt  To  Stampede  Farmers 
Into  Voting  For  the  Candidate  of  Wall  Street 

THE  FARMERS’  UNION,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  HAS  UNQUALIFIEDLY 
REPUDIATED  THE  REPUBLICAN  ELEVENTH  HOUR  ATTACK 
ON  PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  ADAMSON  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  ! 


copies  ot  this  pamphlet  were 
printed  and  are  being*  circulated  by  Republican  agencies.  Candidate  Hughes,  in  his  most  recent  attack  on 
the  Adamson  Eight-hour  law,  makes  statements  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Luckily  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  fair  play  in  general,  this  under-hand  attempt  to  foist  fake  ut¬ 
terances  on  the  American  public  has  failed. 

The  officials  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Association  denounce  this  attempt  to  fool  the  farmer,  and  deny  responsibility. 

Read  Some  Of  Their  Telegrams  ! - 


— Farmers’  Union  in  no  way  responsible  for  H. 
N.  Pope’s  pamphlets.”  (Signed)  M.  McAuliffe,  Pres.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union  of  Kansas. 

— I  know  nothing  about  this.  Have  taken  no 
stand.”  (Signed)  E.  L.  Harrison,  Pres.  Farmers’  Union  of 
Kentucky. 

— We  have  not  authorized  publication  and  have 
no  connection  with  them.”  (Signed)  Chas.  L.  Wetzler,  Pres. 
Farmers’  Union  of  Colorado. 

— I  do  not  endorse  it  in  any  particular  and  we  are 
not  financing  the  circulation  in  any  way.”  (Signed)  J.  L. 
Shephard,  Pres.  Farmers’  Union  of  Florida. 

— No,  we  are  not  supporting  H.  N.  Pope.” 
(Signed)  Walter  Smith,  Pres.  Farmers’  Union  of  Indiana. 

— The  organization  in  this  State  has  contributed 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  this 
pamphlet.”  (Signed)  L.  M.  Rhodes,  Pres.  Farmers’  Union  of 
Tennessee. 

—  And  The  End  Is  Not  Yeti - 


Why  Wall  Street  Wants  Hughes  ! 


September  G,  uji6,  a  “Fake”  telegram,  signed  “H.  N.  Pope”  was  sent  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
re  relayed  to  prominent  news  centers.  'This  telegram  announced  that  Farmers’  Union  Officials  had  agreed  to  advise  their 

111  %  I,  v.l  .1  /  ..4.1 r  _  *•  *  r  »  «  .  •  .  _ -  _  .  .  H 


On 

there  relayed  to  prominent  news  centers.  This  telegi -  - - - -  .  ^„.vu  agl«u  uu  ctuvisc  men 

members  to  hold  Cotton  tor  a  minimum  price  of  twelve  cents  per  pound,  although  these  officials  had  said  that  ticenty  cents  was 
a  fair  price  and  that  fifteen  cents  was  an  absolute  minimum. 

hive  days  later — September  12th— Mr.  Pope  denied  responsibility  for  this  telegram  in  a  telegram  to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Fxchange. 

1  lie  Official  Paper  of  the  1'exas  Farmers’  Union  said  editorially  on  September  27th  that — “This  fake  telegram  cost  the  Cotton 
Farmers  MFTFHN  Mil. LION  DOLLARS  IN  A  SINGLE  DAY.” 


Woodrow  Wilson  And  T he  Democratic  Congress  Enacted  A  Law  Prohibiting  Gambling  In  Farm  Products. 

I  iie  Gamblers  In  Farmers  Products  Naturally  Don’t  Want  This.  Law  Administered  By  The  Democratic  Party  That 
Enacted  It.  But — 

1  he  Farmer  Is  loo  Intelligent — loo  Business  Wise,  To  Be  Used  By  The  Interests  That  Rob  Him. 

Mr.  Farmer:— Show  Your  Resentment  Against  the  Desperation  of  Men  Hunting  for 
Powers,  and  a  Job:  — 

Vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  —  The  One  President  in  a  Generation  Who 
Has  Appreciated  Your  Problems  and  Has  Honestly  Helped  You  to 
Solve  Them  ! ! 


This  advertisement  is  ,  uj- 
lished  and  paid  for  by  the 
Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  tfnd  St.  Bldy,,  N.  Y. 


Get  Your  Buildings 
Ready  tor  Winter 


Bargains  In  Flooring^ 


Porch  Columns— Big  ValueJ 


The  Market  Question  in  New  York 

.How  Some  Candidates  Stand 


Of  course  there  are  the  usual  number  of 
very  cautious  and  careful  people  who 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  white  was  not 
black  until  they  learned  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  One  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Senate  says  that  he  lias 
carefully  studied  the  platforms  of  both 
parties,  and  he  fails  to  see  any  definite 
action  regarding  this  Department.  Tkere- 


walls.  This  latter  is  most  important,  as  inequalities  in  the  walls  mean 
spaces  in  which  air  can  gather  and  cause  decay.  Build  with 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal” 

This  remarkable  wood  is  well  adapted  for  the  building  of  silos. 
Properly  protected,  it  will  resist  rot  indefinitely.  Being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  it  will  keep  your  silage  in  perfect  condition.  And  it 
is  unusually  inexpensive.  There’s  a  suitable  grade  for  every  farm 
purpose.  Ask  your  dealer  for  North  Carolina  Pine. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page  Farm  Building  book.  It  is  full  of  money¬ 
saving  pointers — plans  and  photos  of  farm  buildings  and  lieipful  hints  of  all 
kinds.  Sells  regularly  for  One  Dollar  but  costa  you  not  one  cent.  Ask  for 
Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk,  Va.  5 


“Fine  Alfalfa.Thanks 

tO  the  Lime PulveR" 


Don’t  let  them  “go  down.”  You  can’t  afford  to, 
when  Bennett  prices  are  so  low. 


H  x  5  in.  Select  White  Pine. . 
x  4  in.  California  Redwood 


Senator  James  E.  Towner 


:  At  Lair, 

Ky.,  is  the  Woodland 
Stock  Farm,  operated  by  Stirling 
P.  Hinkson.  He  wanted  to  sweeten  the  soil 
with  finely  pulverized  limestone  so  that  clovci 
and  alfalfa  would  flourish.  He  bought  • 


Beautifully  grained,  skillfully  machined,  best 
value  for  the  money. 

1  x  4  in.  No.  2  Common  Yellow  Pine,  .$22.00  M. 
H  x  2  in.  Select  Plain  Matched  Oak... .  40.00  M. 


fore  he  must  reserve  an  opinion  until 
some  political  action  is  taken.  All  such 
men  as  that  should  be  left  at  home  to 
study  their  opinion  carefully  so  that  they 
will  nut  go  to  Albany  and  experiment 
with  the  rights  of  the  people.  On  the 
whole  this  canvass  is  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  we  have  ever  made.  It  shows  definite¬ 
ly  that  a  majority  of  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  seriously  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  marketing,  and  also  that  every 
man  who  will  come  from  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  knows  that  the  farmers  are  solidly 
back  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment. 


£>he  Teffrenl  jmePulveU 


A  new  or  repaired  porch  adds  50  per  cent  to 
a  home’s  appearance. 

Colonial  Columns,  8x8  in.,  6  ft. . . . .  .$2.00  Eaoh. 

Turned  Posts,  5x5  in.,  8  ft . , . , ,  1.10  Each. 

Veranda  Rail,  ifi  in.  x  5%  ft . 3^c.  ft. 


He  writes:  “Am  much  pleased.  Have  pul¬ 
verized  2  to  3  tons  per  hour  and  have  spread 
something  like  200  tons  on  my  land  and  have 
securtd  an  excellent  stand  of  clover,  also  ten 
acres  of  alfalfa.”  Rock 

weighing  60  pounds  or  Qm  Swe|^°i8n“i 
more  can  be  fed  and  pul-  from 

verized  at  the  rate  of  Wk  SH.p.to 

from  1  to  7  tons  per 
hour,  or  crushed  for 

road  and  concrete  work.  ^ 

Write  for  catalog  and  free 

JEFFREY  MFC.  CO. 

265  First  Ave..  Columbus. O. 


LUMBER  MART  ^ 


i  loetted 
M  J)»  caatcr  tif 

ttM 

Iwmtor  Yftrd 
Uv  lhr  World. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Wirt  10RX  1 


v  the  present.  Sen-  Strong  prices  are  the  rule  in  the  pro- 
P3,  Republican,  is  (luce  market,  though  mostly  on  account 
ion.  Opposed  to  of  tlie  practical  failure  of  green  crops  in 
:ht.  Sir.  Walters  this  section.  Potatoes  are  now  coming 
to  promise  to  sup-  in  from  other  sections,  there  not  having 
lie  says  lie  does  been  enough  raised  here  for  home  use. 
doing,  or  what  it  They  sell  at  $1.70  per  bu.  with  sweet 
will  regard  it  the  potatoes  bringing  only  $1.50.  Apples  are 
te  Department.  If  higher,  fancy  red  running  as  high  as 
e  will  support  it.  $1.75  per  bu.  with  No.  2  at  $2.25. 
he  will  go.  Mr.  drapes  are  also  up.  wholesaling  at  $05 
jgisbituro  in  1014.  and  $75  per  ton,  or  05  cents  per  lS-lb. 

which  established  basket.  Peaches  remain  bnv  at  75  cents 
worked  actively  to  to  $1.50  per  bu.  Pears  are  strong  at 
es  it  is  tlie  begin-  $0.50  to  $5  per  bid.  for  Bartletts  and 
the  big  marketing  $2.25  to  $0.50  for  other  sorts, 
rtily  support,  it.  Cranberries  are  coming  in  at  $5.75  to 

is  (if  the  50 tli  Dis-  $0  per  bbl.  for  fancy.  t'niona  are  linn 
county  of  Oneida,  at  $1.50  per  bu.  for  home  grown,  $1.40 
ow  famous  Wicks  per  flat  for  Spanish,  Beans  are  not 
no  need  to  ask  him  quite  so  strong  at  $0.50  per  bu.  for  most 
is  all  right  on  this  sorts.  Farmers  are  getting  $5,  with  a 
ember  of  the  pres-  very  light  crop. 

should  be  support-  The  vegetable  list  is  pieced  out  a  lit- 
ave  done.  A  num-  lie  with  Brussels  sprouts  at  20  cents  per 
ve  asked  us  to  tell  quart,  retail,  for  rather  poor  stock,  and 
fil on  K.  Brown  of  Hubbard  squash  at  4  cents  a  pound, 
inds.  Mr.  Brown  Cabbage  is  $7  to  $0  per  100,  the  late  crop 
s  of  Jefferson  and  being  only  a  partial  success  after  the 
(1  some  correspond-  failure  of  the  early  crop.  Kalamazoo  cel- 
tho  following  ex-  cry  is  10  to  25  cents  per  bunch  and 
will  give  bis  posi-  lettuce  20  to  50  cents  per  cloz.  heads. 

Peppers  are  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bbl..  to- 
of  doing  anything  iiqitoes  20  to  40  cents  per  20-lb  basket 
.  exchange  between  and  turnips  *1  to  $1.25  per  bbl.  for  yel- 
er,  apd  shall  give  low.  Cauliflower  is  not  plenty  yet.  being 
oods  and  Markets  $1  to  $1.50  per  rioz. 

when  it  is  pend-  There  is  a  good  demand  for  butter  at 
to  tlie  work  it  has  about  former  prices,  57  cents  for  best 
time  it  is  up  for  creamery,  52  to  55  cents  for  best  dairy, 
i  work  it  proposes  20  to  50  cents  for  best  crock  atltl  2o  to 

20  cents  for  poor  butter.  Cheese  re¬ 
's  lie  has  had  the  mains  high  and  is  steady  at  22  cents  for 
ticularly  identified  best  domestic.  20  cents  for  fair.  Eggs 
al  legislation,  and  continue  firm  on  account  of  light  receipts, 
ntinue  bis  work  in  host  white  hennery  now  being  50  cents, 

State  candled,  58  to  42  cents  and  stor- 
.  cannot  print  the  age  23  to  35  cents.  The  weather  is  fav- 
with  these  candi-  orab'c  to  late  Fall  laying,  but  it  lias  not 
ever  been  a  farm  set  in  yet. 

ch  received  such  Quotations  of  turkey  arc  mnv  made  m 
the  candidates,  and  the  poultry  market.  The  season  has  not 
lows  a  most  intel-  been  favorable  to  turkey ^  raising  and 
itters  and  the  needs  prices  are  abnormally  high,  ,’>4  to  Or  *  cents 
o  surprising  to  no-  for  fancy  dressed,  while  the  same  grade 
ese  candidates  own  of  fowl  is  only  22  to  2d  cents,  with 
n  practical  experi-  chickens  and  broilers  21  to  25  cents  and 
troubles  which  on-  old  roosters  17  cents.  Ducks  dressed  are 
One  man  plainly  20  to  24  cents  and  geese  18  to  20  cents. 
’  question  of  agri-  Live  poultry  is  2  and  •>  cents  less  than 
i', lines  up.  he  goes  dressed.  The  market  is  quiet,  roe  *' i'.U.j 
club  in  Ids  county  being  rather  in  excess  of  the  <  d. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO., 

Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 

2  THOMPSON  STREET  N.  TONAWANOI 


WATER  YOUR  MILK! 


n^T  _  water  before  each  cow.  Milk  is  86.H  water,  and  -1 

I  Z~\  to  do  her  best  as  a  producer  the  cow  should  have  ™  1 

a  fresh  drink  whenever  she  wants  it.  Sa'\r«r^p^' 

sier  The  Louden  Automatic  Water  Bowl  enables 

illc  the  cow  to  water  herself.  She  lifts  the  lid  to  let  ^^'CrS*mr*s>U'\ .  t> 
(mil  fresh  water  in;  when  the  lid  closes  all  refuse  water  '  ^ 

tlM*  drains  olf.  No  water  stands  in  the  bowl.  No  'X  '  fwZ 

it.  It  is  absolutely  sanitary.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1 1. 
ustrated  Catalog,  shores  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  London  Water 

hitter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Bowl  Provides  a  Cou¬ 
rse  Bam  Fittings — ‘‘Everything  for  the  Barn.”  stant  Sup  ply  of  Fresh 
\  t— r*  Clean  Water,  Free 

'  •**"  From  Infection.  It 

len  Machinery  Co.  2609  COURT  ST.  ^^Automatically 

rSHl.lSHSD  iafi7l  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


It’s  time  your  wife 
stopped  cleaning  lamps 

Your  gasoline  engine  can  store 
enough  power  while  il’a  do;ng 
other  work  to  light  your  bouse 
and  barn  with  f’uu  safest,  handi¬ 
est,  cleanest  light  ever  made— the 
eleetrie  light. 

fiend  now  for  Free  Booklet 
giving  full  description  of  how  it 
operates. 


—  Electric 

*  *“£  .  Light 
(XCdt40tu»  Plant 


Mr.  Edison  worked  many  hours  a  day  for  years  to  make  lus  storage 
batteries  the  most  dependable  in  the  world.  Read  his  own  words. 

If  you  eould  see  the  "omlcrful  operation*  in  liis  enormous  factory  that 
makes  these  batteries,  you  would  recognize  their  reliability. 

Bend  for  Booklet  M  today 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  223  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J 
or  U02b  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  XU. 


C»c  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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DARLING'S  MEAT  CRISPS 

^ make  B I G  G  E  R 
.  POULTRY 

profits 


DARLING  ^ 
&  COMPANY 


DEPT.  27  CHICAGO 


Manrarofn  Poultry  Form,  Ohio... 

limn  ford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Bntnforri  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

w.  R,  Atkinson,  Connecticut..... 
Wills  W.  Bcut.lcy,  Now  York  .... 
n.  W.  ffemlryx.  Connecticut  ..... 
Honnio  Brook  Poultry  Form,  N.  Y 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .... 
Horry  Williams,  (Vinuectieut  .... 

Oakrr.st  Farm.  Now  York . 

Jus.  P.  Harrington,  New  Jersey.. 
Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  F3.  TTeasloy,  Michigai . 

O.  L.  Magrcy,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collluson,  England  . 

Bed  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey... 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  Now  Jersey  . 

Klinwood  Farm,  New  York  . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Kuight,  Rhode  Island... 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon ...... 

Imperial  Progressives 
Win.  R.  Wells,  Thode  Island  .... 

Black  Rhinelanders. 
A.  Schwarz,  California  . . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


There  is  a  Big  Demand  for  CANDEE  Hatched  Chicks 

Hundreds  of  onerators  of  Candoe  Incubators  report  that  they  were  not  able  to  fill  all  their  orders  for  chicks 
last  season.  Thousands  of  buyers  could  not  get  clucks  at  any  price  because  there  were  too  few  incubuutors 
to  nil  the  demand. 

And  the  demand  will  be  even  greater  next  season-records  show  that  the  demand  for  chicks  has  increased 
every  year  in  the  past.  This  proves  that  you  will  have  all  the  orders  you  will  be  able  to  handle  without 
hunting  for  them,  and  that  you  will  have  a  most  profitable  business  if  you  install  a  Caurleo  Incubator. 


People  prefer  to  buy  CandeO'hatchedlChicks  because  the  constant,  correct  boat  automatically  given  the  eggs  by  tho  Candeo  In- 

i  ijtKitnr  insurer  strong,  healthy  bird*  Umt  grow  rapidly. 

Muny  np*  rator*  or  IdxruW  Hatcheries  «b*n't  keep  a  fien.  They  buy  the 
eggs,  hotel i  uieui  situ!  null  the  day-olil  chickn;  and  also  hatch  their  nelgh- 
DDfH  r  mx  at  a  trny  r>f  7.r.  egg  ' 

Art  rho  Copdcu  lliCdbator  »«<c|uwpk  attention  only  In  the  morning  and 
uir*m  at,  night,  ifT'antlco  iiocohet  y  tttn  bu  upvrulud  us  a  side  Hue. 

Superior  CANDEE  Features 

Coal  burulnv: — hot  water  Iinatod— donhlw  temperature  control  and  regula¬ 
tion—  nerfion.il  in  ronnf ruction—  uuchumjctl  i/t  principles  after  years  of  use 

hy  thnunamJs  Oml  not  an  c pertinent— the*to  aro  reasons  why  tho  Corwlec 
b  the  one  beat  iDCubator  investment. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  big  free  Candee  Catalog,  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  many  prosperous  hateberies  in  ail  part9  of  the  country.  Also 
sh**wa  tho  coabb tuning,  self  regulating  Candeo  Colony  Brooder  for  up  to 
500  chicks. 


GKO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mill  Foreman  Hatches  as  a  Side  Line 

*#  I  think  there  ia  »  broad  fluid  In  every  city  for  a 
hatchery  surh-as  my  otto.  It  1*»  cjry  per'!'*  who  buy 
chicks.  1  created  u  nico  retail  trade  last  season 
“  I  don’t  rabo  More  than  a  dozen  chicks  in  my 
small  city  lot,  as  l  bay  my  ckks. 

•*I  expect  to  sign  n  contract  some  time  this 
month  with  Basil  stores  for  every  chick  1  hatch. 
*'  Last  season  I  itoltl  yhicks  as  late  a9  August  and 
every  chick  was  carried  away  from  rny  house  oy 
die  purchaiiera. 

“  Now  I  think  uny  live  man  can  take  one  of  vour 
machines,  say  lif)0  or  2101)  on  pacify,  and  inake 
nice  little  sum  during  hatching  season  and  he  will 
bIso  find  the  work  ver>  vIca^Lit.” 

B.  A.  S< '  A  ITKKftOOD.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


No.  374  hos  laid  284  c?gs.  Ailin«  Fow,s 

No.  3Cii3  has  laid  2<1  eggs.  In  my  flock  for  some  time  I  have  been 

No.  364  has  laid  263  eggs.  losing  a  chicken  every  now  and  then ; 

ho.  380  has  laid  263  eggs.  they  will  apparently *be  well  and  all  at 

No.  389  has  laid  2n3  eggs.  once  they  get  blind,  while  their  heads 

No.  376  has  laid  246  eggs.  are  as  red  as  healthy  chickens.  They  live 

No.  394  has  laid  232  eggs.  two  or  three  days;  some  have  diarrhoea 

No.  382  has  laid  229  eggs.  and  some  do  not.  s.  w.  M. 

No.  372  has  laid  223  eggs.  New  Jersey. 

No.  390  has  laid  224  eggs.  T  i  u  „  •  .  , 

_  Look  the  premises  over  to  make  sure 

Total  °  490  egffs  that  these  fowls  are  not;  finding  putrid 

food  or  water,  if  they  are  on  range,  and 
That  is  to  say,  those  10  birds  have  laid  if  confined,  see  to  it  that  the  food  given 
262  eggs  more  than  Obed  G.  Knight’s  is  none  of  it  spoiled  or  musty.  When  a 
Wyandottes  at  the  same  date,  and  472  bird  is  seen  to  be  ailing  remove  it  from 
eggs  more  than  the  best  pen  of  Leghorns  the  flock  and  administer  a  quickly  aiding 
at.  the  contest.  Tt  will  be  said  of  this  as-  cathartic,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
tonislilng  record  that  these  figures  are  not  dissolved  in  a  little  water  or  from  one 
“official.”  True;  hut  I  know  these  pen-  to  two  teaspoon  fills  of  castor  oil.  Then 
pie  so  well  that  T  do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  feed  lightly,  with  plenty  of  green  food 
my  name  and  reputation  for  the  absolute  until  recovery — or  death.  M.  b.  d. 

correctness  of  the  above  figures.  Select¬ 
ing  the  hest  15  of  these  80  pullets  she 
mated  them  back  to  their  sire.  The  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  from  this  mating  ought 
to  be  wonders.  Unfortunately  the  de¬ 
cision  to  enter  a  pen  of  them  at  the  next 
Storrs  contest  was  made  just  too  late; 
the  Leghorn  class  was  already  filled.  The 
same  was  true  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
and  at  Vineland,  N.  ,T. 

The  week’s  record  follows: 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  R.  Hall,  Connecticut .  14  l,(!2rt 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York .  1.335 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  2  1,431 

Jules  F.  Franenis,  Long  Island .  10  1,849 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  20  1.017 

Falrtlelds  Farms,  New  Hampshire....  23  1.701 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  12  1.21(1 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  10  1,802 

Rook  Rose  Farm.  New  York .  20  2.04(5 

Mend  clay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  7  1,010 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  12  1.330 

Branford  Farm,  Connccticnt  .  16  1.7(57 

Albert  T,  Lenzen,  Massachusetts. . . ,  21  1.920 

Keweomth  Farm,  Massachusetts  ....  9  1.348 

Hoi lla ton  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. .  23  1,780 
Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut .  0  1,338 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox.  Connecticut..  24  1.320 
White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York.......  31  1.452 

National  White  Wynn.  Club,  Pa .  9  1,410 

Obed  O.  Knight,  RlioiPo  Island .  38  2.22S 

P.  IV.  Backus,  Ontario  . .  29  1,873 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  9  1,001 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  5  1,493 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York......  23  1.7.82 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts..  10  1,750 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut . .  30  1.829 

Tom  Barrou,  England  .  30  2,161 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  Euglnnd....  22  1.972 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  20  1,450 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. , . .  11  1,807 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri,. . .  10  1,341 

Colurnhiau  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  10  1,117 
Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . . .  33  1,724 

(5.  Arthur  Cook.  Massachusetts . .  32  1.450 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  14  1,002 

A.  B.  15  ru  ml  age,  Conm  ,  ut .  25  1,655 

ITillview  Poultry  Farm,  ennont. ...  10  1,549 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut  .....  IS  1,701 
Charles  O.  rolhenms.  New  York....  14  1,(505 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  2*5  1,378 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut  23  1.737 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island .  22  1.477 

11.  W.  Sauboru,  Massachusetts .  13  1,1(52 

Harry  H.  Cook,  Connecticut .  13  1,318 

A.  IV.  Kurnery,  New  Hampshire .  19  1,852 

F.  I)  Clark.  Connecticut  .  19  1,(579 

Allan's  UardtObeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  11  1,453 

Charles  Meeker,  Connecticut  .  15  1,517 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts. . . .  li  1.578 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Connecticut  .  23  1,792 

H.  W.  CoUlngwood,  New  Jersey .  1(5  1.47S 

W.  IT.  Bnmstoud.  Connecticut .  <5  1,239 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Massachusetts. . .  22  1,908 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  2(5  1,534 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan  .  17  1770 

Whito  Leghorns. 

A.  IS.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  21  1,840 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  27  1,(589 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  6  1,509 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  16  1,502 

James  H  Lord.  Massachusetts .  8  1,(507 

Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff.  Connecticut  13  1,742 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  1.(590 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  27  2.018 

P.  O.  Platt,  Pa .  20  1.797 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm.  New  York.  5  1,401 

F.  M.  Pcasley.  Connecticut  .  9  1,905 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 3  1,299 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  24  L835 

Will  Barron,  England  .  22  2,008 

J.  Collinson.  England  .  20  I  551 

Marsilen  Cross  P.  Farm.  England....  12  LS37 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  9  1,496 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  10  1,746 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  IS  1.56S 

Frank  It,  Hancock,  Vermont .  9  1,714 


W.  A.  3CHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Licensors  Candee  Incubator  £f  Brooder  Co. 


A1200-eggCandee.  Shipped 
in  sections.  Four  300-egg 
compartments.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  settings.  Each  com¬ 
partment  has  its  Own  Auto¬ 
matic  Regulator. 


Ready  for  the  eggs  in 
a  few  hours.  Bums 
only  a  few  cents* 
worth  of  coal  daily. 
Hot-Water  Heated. 


“Has  your  hoy  .Tosh  learned  much  at 
school V”  'I  should  say  so,”  replied  Far¬ 
mer  Corn  toss  el.  “He  knows  so.  much 
about  ruunin’  the  farm  that  me  an’  the 
hired  men  git  so  interested  listenin’  that 
nobody  does  any  wo  k.” — Washington 
Star. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

|—>  ARLY  BREEDING  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS 
We  sr«  hooking  orders  for  Day-Old 


r  now  on  rale.  Wo  »r«  hooking  order-  for  Day-Old 
1 — ‘  Chicks.  for  delivery,  anv  rime  after  January  15th. 
AU  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stork,  cmibltiing  Beauty  and  Utility,  the 
result  of  y*arr  of  cui  efnl  selection,  and  that  have  been 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  ttio  most  sanitary  conditions. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


ntindred*  of 

i  poultrymeil  have  foim  i  In 
Y  Darling's  Meat  Crist's"  a  ahort  ^ 
eat  to  bigger  prefits.  This  food  is  o 
thoroughly  dry,  (tremolos'., .  -w  eft ,  dean  con¬ 
centrate  of  fresh  meat.  Wholly  digestible. 
75*h  protein  guarun toed.  It.  h.>b  i.u oiler, and  U 
tempting  in  taste  to  the  hL  I-i.  liter, oises  tho 
winter  et-«  production.  Keeps  the  fleet  crow¬ 
ing  and  healthy,  Cost»Ioa».  8eti<i  tor  our 


FREE  BOOK 


*otitled  Mli'o<'(fin*  Scerotd  of  Ffcmnqp 
Poultrymen,'*  In  tvhidt  a  Oovorn- 
^  me.nL  Expert  tell  a  “Hotv  to  get 
UJf *re  Etrjra  in  Winter ;  ”  "  fl vw 
to  k<*op  the  Flock  Hralthy." 
»nd  a  world  of  other 
practical  Information 
for  every 
_  poultry  man. 


THIS  MARK 
YOUR  GUARANTEE 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BRKEPTVO  <"CC  1C F.tiKl ,S  early  hen  ha Icheil,  free  range  birds 
trem  record  winter  layers.  Heavier!  wintor  laying  Keds  in  America. 
Laying  riles  711  le  767  eggs.  I.:i  rge,  hardy,  lung  hacks,  short 
aide-net  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
nen-breody  young  breeding  hent.  BRF.EDINli  BENS,  trios,  Up¬ 
right  rksUings,  safe  del i very,  pi  ime stock.  Hatching  eggs. 
Booklet.  VI8ERT  RED  FARM,  Boa  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


.( Secrets 
^Famous' 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 


Standard  Bred,  hi_h  record  stork,  red  to  the  skin, 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  prices  Booklet, 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H 


nVPRRRnnif  pens  high  cuss  utility  r  i 
UYCnDnUUlv  ntllo  RE0  cockerels  for  sale 

Rose  and  Single  Fomh.  March  and  April  hatch. 
Price.  $3.  OVERBROQK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlhora.  N.  V. 


r:  Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 


.  '  ^  ^  col de»t  iwxther  and 

requires  lead  tntn  »  n*cirt  of  nil  jv  Wf'clr,  Mi’do  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  lorrr  felt,  wan  in  ut'ilvii.  Every  llmi-llovme  nned^one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  M  cation  A«>tej»<rtti0  Fountain  complete 
$1.55.  Write  for  Lircu’ur  ifc  umltoatimoniaU.  Affonts  wanted. 


Ask  Y our  Dealer 
or  Write  Ua 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

Chicago  and  Rondout,  Illinois 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind ;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strsiri:  S-weyk  pulletf  Bo'-king 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamiltox  Farm,  Huntington.  N.Y 


C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICHIGAN 


Mammgih  Emden  Geess  SS'&JSSSfe-  ZTi'i 

Red,  (’nmpines,  Minorcas.  I,eghorus,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  JR.  2,  Athens,  Pa, 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

^ A  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
H  New  Egg  Cases 

Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamson  Street,  New  York 


SUMMER  SALE  OF 

BARRON  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes 

Direct  imported  record  liens  and  daughters. 

THE  BAKRON  FARM  -  Connellsville,  Pa. 


si?  npr  inn  s|lver  lace»  flN° 
jiz  per  iuu  white  wyahoottes 

Pekin,  Rouen  aud  Runner  Dueis  S2e:ieri. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm.R,  34,  Phoeuixville.Pa 


TomBarron'sPureBredWhHeWyandottaCockerels 

(Marcii  hatch.)  Sire  and  her.s  imported  direct  from 
Knglaud  from  record  hens  255  to  275  eggs.  »5  each 

RICHARD  KEIF,  R.  N„.  4,  Craubury,  N.*  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


While  Holland  Turkeys 


RIDER 
n,  N.  Y. 


By  reeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-prodnclng  value  Is  four 
limee  lli»t  of  grain.  Kggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  hea\  ler 

MANN’S  ^!!!  Bone  Cutter  £|f3 

Cute  All  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  BaLlYSE 
g/lstle.  Never  clogs.  10  D«y»>  Froo  Trial. 


GianiBronzeToms,$7— R.C.RedCockerelSy  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburo.  P». 

For  Sale-White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

MARTHA  A  BEECHER,  R.  F.  P„  Lima,  X.  Y. 

T om  Barron  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

c  onTh  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

are  better  than  evertlii*  year  at  farmer's  prices. 

I.  C.  Hawkins  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

200  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  May  Pullets,  SI  Each 

Matured  eocbcreis.White  or  Brown  Leghorns  *1  50 

ExeellentW. WYANDOTTE  cockerels, Feh.hatched  S^  50* 

Circular  1-ren.  RIVFROALE POULTRY  FARM, Wyerdile* N. j. 


From  high  record;  trnn  nested  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn 
hens.  Write  Fred  B.  Skinner,  R.  No,  3,  Greene  N.Y 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns  e<  r«  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns 
R.  C.  YV.  Leghorns  Ql.DU  Buttercups 


For  Sale-75  maylhagtcheo  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  descendants  Peasley's  pen,  winning  2nd  at 
Storrs  contest.  All  bens  trap-nested.  Only  best 
used  for  breeding.  $2  each.  ROAD'S  END.  S  Berlin.  N.Y. 


Something  nic'  in  early  hutched  pullets  ready  for  delivery. 
We  have  500  S.  C  White  Leghorn  pullets,  fully  malured 
and  ready  to  lay.  They  ate  splendid  in  Ivpe  and  shape, 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  have  been  developed  on  free  range. 
Prices— $1.25  each — $1.10  each  in  100  luts.  100  White 
Wyandotte  yearling  hens  at  $1.25  each  in  any  quantity. 
These  are  l»i«e  and  massive  in  size,  have  snow-white 
plumage,  beautiful  type  and  are  wonderful  in  value.  Some 
prime  breeding  cockerels  at  reasonable  pnees.  Prices  on 
application  .  All  stock  as  represented  and  we  guarantee  abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval.  Address 
O.  R.  Remington,  Box  1527,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SH  'll  I  pahnrn-j  VEflRL,NGS  PULLETsaNB  COCKERELS 
a.U.  IT.  Legnurili  Pvi,.t!N  right  Wvitp  ynm  wants, 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Just.a.Mere-Farm, 
E.  K.  Wolle  &  Son,  Prop's,  Box  A,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullefs  'kend °co!fkeers. 

els.  WyekorV  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 


,i  kkiuikd  THOMPSON  S  RINGLET  BAKKED  KOCKS. 

S3  to  oo  each.  Mrs.  WALTER  JESTER.  Felton.  Dot. 


BUFF  ROCKS. 


FIELD,  Somers.  Conn, 


' 
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November  4.  191G, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


During  the  years  the  promoter  of  the 
Dan  Patch  Railroad  was  holding  out  the 
prospects  of  fabulous  profits  to  those  who 
would  put  their  savings  into  the  Stock  of 
the  company,  wo  repeatedly  advised  our 
people  against  putting  a  cent  into  the 
hazard.  Our  esteemed  contemporary, 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  of  Minneapolis, 
right  on  the  ground,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
disaster  to  stockholders  in  the  latest 
issue : 

Another  Warning. 

The  failure  of  the  Dan  Patch  Electric 
Line  carries  another  warning  to  the  small 
investor.  We  all  remember  the  flamboy¬ 
ant  advertisements  of  this  company — 
none  were  ever  seen  in  F.,  S.  &  H.,  how¬ 
ever — offering  certain  profits  to  small  in¬ 
vestors.  It  was  carefully  explained  that 
money  for  the  project  could  be  easily 
raised  in  Wall  Street  but  the  money  kings 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  reap  the  won¬ 
derful  returns  that  were  to  come  from 
operation  of  the  Dan  Patch  Line.  It  was 
to  be  a  people’s  railroad,  built  and  run  for 
the  profit  of  the  plain  people.  Like  all 
schemes  of  this  kind  it.  took  money  away 
from  individuals  who  could  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  the  small  amounts  invested  (?). 

In  common  with  ull  other  plans  oper¬ 
ated  to  part  the  small  investor  from  bis 
money  the  cost  of  selling  stock  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  probably  out  of  every  dollar 
raised  30  (suits  was  spent  to  get  it. 

The  chance  of  the  stockholders  ever  get¬ 
ting  any  of  their  money  hack  is  remote. 
To  do  so,  the  receiver  must  at  once  begin 
to  make  a  profit  from  operation  sufficient 
to  in  time  pay  off  the.  indebtedness  and 
eventually  restore  the  property  to  the 
stockholders.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  road  never  has  been  profitable  the 
chances  are  against  the  receiver  accom¬ 
plishing  this. 

Failing  here  the  next  chance  for  the 
stockholders  is  the  sale  of  the  property 
for  enough  to  pay  all  the  indebtedness 
and  leave  a  surplus  large  enough  to  pay 
the  shareholders  in  full.  As  the  people 
with  enough  money  to  do  this  have  passed 
the  sucker  stage,  it  looks  as  though  the 
farmers,  school  teachers,  stenographers, 
clerks  and  wage-earners  who  bought  the 
stock  can  frame  their  certificates  as  diplo¬ 
mas  in  t  he  school  of  experience. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  lesson 
will  not  be  learned.  The  next  scheme  to 
make  the  people  rich  on  a  ten  or  u  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  investment  will  find  just  as 
many  victims,  possibly  from  among  the 
same  people  who  have  Dan  Fateh  certi¬ 
ficates. 

I  see  you  take  an  interest  in  those  who 
get  unfair  treatment  from  advertisers. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  my  case  to  you 
and  see  if  yon  think  there  can  be  any¬ 
thing  done. 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  company  called 
the  De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  ’  rged 
me  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  a  churn 
of  theirs,  and  to  get  a  sample  I  must  pay 
the  full  retail  price — $0.50.  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  guarantee,  which  I  hold, 
if  the  churn  did  not  do  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  I  could  return  it  and  my  money 
would  he  refunded.  I  sent  for  the  churn 
and  gave  it  a  fair  trial  and  found  I  could 
do  nothing  with  it.  They  said  it  would 
churn  butter  in  MS  minutes.  My  first  try 
was  with  a  farmer  who  had  three  gallons 
of  cream.  I  took  one-half  of  this  and 
churned  one  and  one-half  hours  and  could 
not  get  any  butter.  They  put  the  other 
half  in  their  churn  and  got  good  butter 
in  15  minutes.  1  wrote  the  De  King 
Mfg.  Co.  my  results,  as  other  trials  were 
the  same,  and  told  them  I  would  return 
the  churn,  and  did  so.  For  more  than  a 
month  they  refused  to  receive  the  churn 
from  the  express  office.  They  then  wrote 
me  that  they  took  it  and  would  send  me  a 
check  for  what  the  raw  material  in  this 
would  be  worth  to  them,  but  1  could  never 
get  even  this,  and  for  some  months  now 
they  will  not  answer  or  take  any  notice 
of  my  letters.  If  not  too  much  trouble, 
will  you  please  look  them  up  and  see  if 
you  think  they  are  any  good.  1  presume 
they  are  not.  J.  H.  B. 

Maine. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  with  the 
De  King  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  firm  replied 
that  the  case  had  been  overlooked  and 
that  check  in  refund  was  being  mailed  to 
the  subscriber.  ,T.  II.  B.  received  check 
for  $3,  instead  of  $0.50,  which  be  paid  for 
the  churn.  SubsqOently  another  dollar 
was  refunded.  The  De  King  Mfg.  Co.  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  made  deduction  for  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  further  deduction  be¬ 
cause  the  churn  was  not  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  when  it  was  shipped.  Naturally 
after  a  churn  has  been  used  sufficient  for 
a  trial,  it  is  no  longer  a  new  churn.  The 
guarantee  under  which  the  churn  was 
sold,  however,  made  no  provision  for 
these  deductions,  and  we  have  made  de¬ 
mand  for  the  refund  of  the  full  purchase 
price.  This  demand,  however,  has  been 
ignored  by  the  De  King  Co. 

This  churn,  like  all  the  quick-process 
churns,  we  regard  as  wrong  in  principle. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'They  will  make  butter  to  be  sure,  but 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  regular  con¬ 
cussion  churns,  and  our  reports  have 
shown  too  that  they  leave  a  greater 
amount  of  butter  in  the  buttermilk.  For 
25  years  The  It  that.  New-Yorker  lias 
persistently  refused  the  advertising  of  all 
this  class  of  churns.  Furthermore,  we 
have  frequently  printed  the  experiences  of 
practical  butter-makers  with  this  class  of 
churns,  so  that  any  of  our  readers  who 
arc  deceived  by  them  cannot  blame  The 
It.  N.-Y.  for  their  plight. 

I  have  seen  in  your  paper  at  different 
times  warnings  of  frauds  or  crooks  trav¬ 
eling  around  over  the  country,  and  feel  it 
my  duty  to  write  you  about  one  who  ap¬ 
peared  here  in  our  locality  lately.  This 
person  prptends  to  be  in  the  real  estate 
business  and  professes  to  want  to  buy 
farms  for  city  people.  After  asking  a  per¬ 
son  what  he  wants  for  his  place,  says: 
“Oh.  your  place  is  worth  more  than  that ! 
It  is  worth  so  much.”  But  he  wants  $100 
down  before  he  can  do  anything.  And 
then  he  will  bring  a  buyer,  will  not  give 
bis  name  or  address.  Looks  pretty  crooked 
to  me.  j.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  sounds  very  much  like  the 
work  of  J.  J.  Looker,  representing  the 
D.  B.  Cornell  Co.,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  Looker’s  former  plan  was  to  ask 
for  $20.  but  no  doubt  be  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  raised  his  advance 
payment  to  $100.  Pennsylvania  farmers 
will  do  well  to  he  on  the  lookout  for  this 
rascal,  whether  his  name  proves  to  be 
“Looker”  or  otherwise. 

The  enclosed  literature  has  been  sent 
me  by  a  friend  in  New  York  who  asks  my 
advice.  lie  informs  me  that  their  price  is 
$750  per  acre.  Their  location  at  Wal¬ 
lingford  is  indeed  appropriate — no  doubt 
“Black ie”  Daw  is  somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  You  will  note  that  this  quarter- 
million-dollar  structure  is  erected  on  a  10- 
acre  bearing  peach  orchard.  I  will  not 
mention  the  effusions  of  their  stock  sales¬ 
man,  except  to  say  that  they  are  daz¬ 
zling.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  by  the  above 
subscriber  gives  a  financial  statement  of 
the  Connecticut  Orchards  Co.,  of  Nov.  Gth, 
1015.  This  shows  that  the  capital  stock 
had  been  at  that'  time  increased  to  $250,- 
000.  The  amount  of  land  owned  by  the 
company  as  shown  in  the  statement  is  04 
acres.  The  literature  accompanying  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  extravagant  statements  of 
unit  orchard  promoters  as  to  the  large 
profits  in  growing  fruit.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  advised  our  people  against  invest¬ 
ing  their  savings  in  stock  of  concerns  of 
this  kind,  or  purchasing  small  sections  of 
orchards  promoted  by  development  com¬ 
panies.  The  Connecticut  Orchard  Co.  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  chances 
for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  are  re¬ 
garded  as  slight  by  those  iu  best  position 
to  judge.  We  are  reliably  informed  that 
the  laud  which  this  company  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  develop  was  on  the  market  some 
years  ago  at  $10  per  acre.  The  land  is 
described  as  stony  and  too  wet  for  grow¬ 
ing  peaches  without  thorough  drainage, 
while  apples  thrive  well  enough  on  the 
land  in  question. 

The  use  of  the  United  States  mails  has 
been  denied  to  the  Douglas  Advertising 
Agency,  Columbus  and  Shepard,  O. 

Circular  letters  sent,  through  the  mails 
by  W,  I’.  Run  ion,  the  proprietor,  repre¬ 
sented  that  this  agency  would  pay  $5  n 
hundred  for  names  and  addresses  and 
would  give  exclusive  territory  to  persons 
sending  $1.  Lpon  receipt  of  the  $1, 
Rnnioil  immediately  solicited  another  re¬ 
mittance  of  $3  to  cover  the  cost  of  an 
“outfit.” 

Investigation  by  the  Fostoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  showed  Runion  was  not  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  dealing  in  names  and  addresses, 
but  it  was  charged  that  his  whole  scheme 
was  to  obtain  money  through  the  sale  of 
a  worthless  outfit,  consisting  of  a  cheap 
fountain  pen  and  other  materials. — Adv. 
Club  Progress. 

Those  alluring  schemes  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  or  too  often  exposed 
to  protect  innocent  gullible  people.  The 
advertisements  apparently  offer  remun¬ 
erative  work,  and  honest,  needy  people 
are  usually  the  victims.  The  Fostoffice 
Department  docs  well  to  run  down  such 
swindlers,  even  though  a  petty  one.  We 
only  wish  the  Post  Office  officials  could 
find  some  way  of  punishing  the  publica¬ 
tions  carrying  such  deceptive  advertising. 


Mtlton  :  “Gibson  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
getting  rich  at  poultry  raising.”  Bilton  : 
“No ;  but  be  says  his  be.ns  have  taken  to 
eating  their  own  eggs,  and  he  has  hopes 
that  they’ll  become  self-supporting.” 


"Snag. Proof" 
One  Buckle 
Arctic, 
heavy  duck 
throughout 


” Redskin ** 
Shnrt  Finnic 


Lasting  Wear  and  Satisfaction 

What  makes  rubber  arctics,  boots  and  shoes  wear  out? 
Second-hand  rubber  loaded  down  with  compounds  and 
cheap  workmanship  will  wreck  any  pair  of  boots  before 
you  get  your  money’s  worth. 

Every  Lambertville  arctic,  boot  or  shoe 
is  made  of  fresh,  tough  rubber  and  stands 
the  hardest  wear  you  can  give  it. 

Lambertville 

GRUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

is  made  in  four  brands.  The  “Snag-Proof,”  shown 
above,  has  seven  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber  ground 
into  the  heavy  sail  duck,  which  make  it  durable  and 
free  from  cracks  and  leaks.  “Redskin”  is  all  long- 
wearing  red  rubber.  “L“  brand  has  duck  vamp. 
“  Lamco”  is  pure  gum,  ribbed. 

There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  near  you.  If  you 
don't  locate  him,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


More  for  Your  Money 


International 
Harvester 
Wagons— 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  ycxi  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
feature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  filth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  ovyner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circla 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  aud  keep  tha 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet¬ 
ter  even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  aud  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer’s  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  mora 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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PANAMA -PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
'l9l§ 

Of  ABKIUUTUM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tha  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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for  early  and  late  is  shipped  from  a 
warmer  climate.  There  are  some  straw¬ 
berries  raised  but  mostly  for  owners'  use. 
Potatoes  $1.  Apples  seem  to  be  in_  more 
demand  at  present,  starting  off  at  75c  per 
100  lbs.  J.  B. 

Everett,  Fa. 


Wheat  $1.50  per  bu.;  oats  50c;  corn 
$1.25  for  old  shelled ;  new  corn  $1.50  per 
barrel  of  three  bushels  of  ears.  Hay  $10 
to  $18  per  ton.  There  is  hardly  enough 
beef  cattle  raised  in  this  district  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  standard  price.  Fork  $14  per 
100  lbs.,  dressed;  chickens  20  to  22c  per 
lb.,  live.  There  were  no  apples  here  this 
season.  The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is 
very  much  neglected,  but  little  spraying 
done,  and  the  trees  badly  affected  with 
San  Jose  scale.  We  are  located  in  the 
famous  Connellsville  coke  district,  and 
the  coke  business  is  being  worked  to  the 
utmost  limit.  Farm  hauds_  a  reaver  y 
scarce,  as  such  command  $2.75  to  $3  per 
day  for  common  labor  around  the  coke 
plauts  and  on  the  roads.  Diggers  and 
drawers  are  getting  much  more  at  the 
works.  General  prosperity  is  unlimited. 

Dawson,  Fa.  w.  F.  B. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  leveral  nuggeationa  reoclyed  recent¬ 
ly  we  open  a  department  here  to  ennnie  _  BO  had 
NEW  YORKER  reader*  to  supply  each  others  want*, 
it  you  want  to  buy  or  *eU  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  wlU  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Karin  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tion*  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers  Fibbers  aud  general  manufacturers  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock-  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pnges.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not,  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Cony  must  reach  ut  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’*  Ueue. 


WANTED — Selected  black  wnlnut  meat;  state 
..iinntitv:  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
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[TONEY — Extracted  clover,  also  buckwheat:  10 
lbs.  liy  mail  prepaid  in  second  gone ,  S1.4U: 
third,  $1.50;  F.  o.  K.  my  station  40  lbs.  m 
more  lOe.  per  lb.:  sixty  lb.  cans.  $o.i0.  nAl 
WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Cl o-se-To  Nature  Oat  Sprouter.  G 
Cypher’s  Adaptable  llnvers,  1  Smith  Premier 
No.' 4  typewriter.  All  of  these  articles  in  A  >. 

1  condition  and  satisfaction  gnarant . .  F.  M. 

IHVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm.  Cineiunatus,  N  i. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY:  fine 
pound1  cans.  7l5e.  lb.  G.  W. 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


quality  in  60- 
P.ELDEN  &  SON, 


FOR  SALE — Cine  101G  Candee  Coal  Brooder 
Stove'  used  only  7  weeks,  $20;  10  Miller  Grain 
Exercise  Feeders.  1  peek  capacity,  «0c.  each. 
GEORGE  J.  WINTER.  Otto.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Three  black  walnut  planks,  seasoned. 

State  condition  and  price.  C.  ECKERSON, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Baled  Alfalfa;  gi ve  price  at  station. 
G.  IX  HEATH,  Findley  Luke.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Purchase  on  easy  terms.  10-25  acres 
idle  land  with  fair  soil  and  location.  Particu¬ 
lars  to  C.  NOltEN,  Summit.  Tb  I. 


FOR  RENT — Five  hundred  acre  premium  dairy 
farm.  Parties  without  capital  need  not  apply. 
Address  FARMER,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  privilege  buying,  fertile 
ground,  fruit  trees,  populated  district;  good 
buildings,  road’s,  markets;  25  miles  from  New 
York ;  rare  chance;  low  rent.  P.OX  1631,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


RTVERDALE  FARM.  94  acres,  near  city  of  Ver- 
gennes :  borders  river,  steaniliont  pass  to  Lake 
Champlain;  100  apple  orchard:  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion;  stock  and  tools-;  good  buildings.  RIVER- 
DALE  FARM,  Verge  lines.  Vt. 


WANTED — Steady  single  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  good  teamster  and  fast  dry  hand’ 
milker;  $35  per  mouth  and  board;  steady  place. 
W.  H.  MACE,  Cortland1,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  high-class  man  with  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  to  develop  a  dairy  farm  in 
northern  Delaware.  Only  those  who  have  a  good 
training,  energy,  industry,  judgment  and  a  con¬ 
structive  mind  need  apply.  For  further  infer 
(nation  address  IT.  HAYWARD.  Newark,  Del. 


POSITION  WANTED — Ry  American,  single,  ox 
perieiieed  in  general  farming,  dairying,  butter- 
making.  testing,  references.  BOX  1593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer's  son  of  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  (Protestant)  for  farm  work.  J.  O. 
HALE,  Byfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  country  place  in 
Conin-.  lieut  by  the  year;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  chickens  and  gardening,  wife  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  BOX  1623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand,  wages  $25; 

no  dairying.  WILLI, 1AM  THOMSON,  Willdare 
Farm.  Spokane,  vllim. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  entire  elm  'ge 
of  a  farm — about  forty  acres  under  cultivation 
— in  New  Jersey.  All  buildings  new  and  pleas 
ant  house  with  modern'  conveniences!.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  understand  mire  of  stock  and  poultry. 
Also  have  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  fruit 
growing:  reference*  given  aud  required.  At 
dress  BOX  1622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man  as  herds¬ 
man,  practical,  temperate  and  reliable.  Ad¬ 
dress  n.  BERMAN.  179  8tb  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer 
with  three  boys  large  enough  to  work;  ex¬ 
perienced  ill  all  kinds  of  fanning.  Cl)X  1619, 
cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTKYMAN  wishes  position  as 
manager  on  gentleman's  estate  where  ability 
and  honesty  are  appreciated;  understands  scion 
tide  methods:  several  years’  reference  from  pre¬ 
vious  employer:  American,  nm tried;  no  children. 
BOX  161 S,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  farm  manager 
to  parties  wishing  place  or  orchards  built  up 
on  paying  basis.  Life's  experience  lit  general 
farming  and  fruit  growing:  former  short  course 
training:  itiso  cared*  for  purebred  cattle;  25,  mar¬ 
ried  ;  supply  aide  references.  BOX  1620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  married:  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreman  or  manager,  after  Nov.  15. 
State  full  particulars.  BOX  1(521,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


229  bbls. 

30  baskets  pears . 75 

2  baskets  pears . 60 

24  baskets  pears . 50 

17  baskets  pears  . .40 

14  baskets  pears  . 30 

5  baskets  pears  . 20 

59  baskets  pears  . 10 


151  baskets. 

1  box  pears  .  1.75 

1  box  pears  ....  . 1.50 

3  boxes  pears  .  .85 

2  boxes  pears . 80 

7  boxes. 

10  crates  pears  . SO 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Seeding;  is  about  over  in  this  locality, 
with  the  exception  of  plots  of  corn  that, 
were  planted  early  for  seeding.  We  had 
three  heavy  frosts  Oct.  12-13.  The  lirst. 
two  were  so  heavy  that  ice  was  frozen 
about  one-quarter  inch  thick;  killed  all 
the  standing  corn,  although  about  half 
was  cut  already.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  any  danger  to  be  expected  from  the 
Hessian  fly  is  more  than  we  can  tell,  but 
we  see  them  flying  around,  and  as  it 
seems,  looking  for  a  place  to  make  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  reported  in  some  localities 
that  the  moth  was  after  wheat  and  doing 
a  lot  of  damage.  One  has  to  be  careful 
in  storing  potatoes  this  year,  as  well  as 
last,  for  the  few  that  we  have  we  find 
rotten  ones  among  them.  it.  F.  H. 

Bunville,  Fa. 

Good  cartle  are  in  demand,  but  fairly 
good  cows  can  be  bought  for  $40  to  $50, 
on  up  to  $100  for  pedigree  stock.  Butter, 
home  dairy,  26  to  2Sc  for  prime.  Beef 
runs  about  like  pork.  Butter  is  farm 
dairy,  24,  26,  28  and  30e  for  extra  good. 
We  do  not  have,  any  creamery  close  here, 
but  they  have  creamery  butter  shipped  in 
to  supply  the  trade,  llogs  are  selling 
for  9%c*.  per  lb.,  live  weight,  to  the  ship¬ 
pers  and  also  to  the  home  markets.  Lard 
from  12  to  19c  per  lb.;  ham  22  and  25c 
per  lb.,  cured  country  liam.  Chickens, 
young  prime,  14e  ;old  prime  12e  lb. 
Fresh  country  eggs  30  to  32c  per  doz. 
Abundance  of  apples,  market  dull;  the 
outlook  is  about  50c  per  100  lb.  by  the 
carload.  Local  market  40c  for  special, 
just  to  customers  in  lots  of  two.  three  or 
four  bushels.  Peaches  scarce,  shipped  in 
from  other  parts  $1  per  half-bushel  peach 
baskets.  Almost,  everybody  has  his  own 
garden,  so  there  is  no  demand  for  truck 
gardening.  Lettuce,  tomatoes  and  such 


■WANTED — Car  cheap  clover  hay  for  stork,  A. 
S.  BELL,  Ashley,  Fa. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  pale,  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $S,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Stoekhridge.  N.  Y. 

MARKET  GARDEN  or  chicken  farm  site;  vil- 
l.-ure  20  mile*  out;  easy  drive  Newark;  15 
acres:’  $2,800.  JAMES  T.  PETTY,  370  W. 
lldth  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Teu-tnre  poultry,  truck 
farm :  good  buildings,  running  spring  water; 
well  located.  W.  M.  STEVENS,  Owner.  P-  rk- 
nsie,  Pa. 

WANTED — Within  30  miles  New  York,  two 
acres,  house  with  conveniences;  moderate 
rental :  good  water  supply  and  mail  service  es¬ 
sential.  J.  PHILLIPS.  909  Valley  road,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Fruit  and  general  farm  in  high 
state  of  cultivation  to  experienced  orehardist, 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  1602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 260  acre  dairy  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  full  equipment.  GEORGE  L. 
NAPIER,  FrankUnvllle,  N.  Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  12  buildings, 
6.000  capacity,  12  acres  <>f  land,  living  house, 
modern  improvements;  $5,500;  photos  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  EMIL  STEFFENS,  Center  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  small  village  or  suburban 
residence,  half  acre  or  more,  within  fifteen 
minutes’  walk  of  station  and  one  hour  of  New 
York.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  1975  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

WANTED — To  lease  a  farm  near  milk  depot. 
D-  BURGER,  65  East  117th  Sr..  New  York. 

SELL  OR  EXCHANGE — Ideal  home  for  com¬ 
muter  or  retired  farmer.  Eight  room  house, 
every  comfort:  barn,  poultry  houses,  one  16x33; 
all  good  condition;  fruit;  garden;  $10,000;  mort¬ 
gage.  $4,000.  Want  good  farm  about  100  acres 
northwestern  New  Jersey.  E.  C.  MOORE, 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 

TEXAS — Magic  Valley :  Gulf  const;  mild  win¬ 
ters.  equable  summers,  rich  soil:  no  fertilizer; 
nll-year  crops;  SO  acres,  partly  cleared,  partly 
fenced ;  shack;  $2,500.  BOX  1628,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1  WANT  to  lease  a  farm  with  option  <>f  buying 
after  one  year.  Not  less  than  50  acres ;  till¬ 
able  and  plenty  of  running  water:  Eastern 
States.  BOX  1624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM,  modern  buildings,  5c.  fare  to 
city,  carries  50  bead,  cuts  150  tons  bay;  milk 
sells  fie.  quart  year  round  at  farm;  $14,000; 
$5,000  cash.  BOX  1226,  Springfield,  Mass. 

10.000  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard1  for  sale  ia 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  year*  old;  standard  varieties.  Property 
comprises  500  acres,  225  In  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  equipment;  cost  $75,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  sell  for  half.  II.  w.  HEATON, 
West  Kingston.  R.  I. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  1 00  miles  to  New  York,  summer  resort 
section  .if  the  Catskills:  16-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuilding*:  bargain  at  $5,000;  easy 
terms:  for  full  description  address  DR.  C.  1*. 
BYINGTON,  Ossining.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Swedish  or  Belgian  farmer,  married. 

capable  trf  superintending'  six  to  It)  men  of 
same  nationality.  Farm  and  orchard  proposi¬ 
tion.  BOX  436.  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — First-class  horse  shoer  and  general 
blacksmith  for  work  on  large  estate  in  New 
Jersey.  Must  understand  repairing  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds.  Steady  work.  State 
wages  expected,  married  or  single  amt*  refer¬ 
ences.  BLACKSMITH,  Box  1017.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  or 
working  foreman,  nine  years  on  last  place; 
life  experience;  A  1  references;  age  39:  mar¬ 
ried;  small  family,  BOX  1627,  care  Rural  Now 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  farming  methods.  Un¬ 
derstands  shewing  and  breaking  horses.  Highest 
credentials.  BOX  1620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPE  It  I E  N  (’ED  Pool  t  ry  ran  1 1 . 

c-xcellcnt  chick  raiser  and  incubator  man;  at 
present  employed:  would  like  to  make  a  change. 
Fully  competent  in  management  of  up-to-date 
plant.  Private  estate  preferred.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  E.,  Box  124,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children;  strictly  sober; 

want  position  on  farm;  all  around  man,  farm¬ 
ing,  mechanics  amt  repairs;  wife  day  work,  good 
cook.  J.  KOLYER,  Hillsdale.  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  American,  wants  position  at 
once,  as  working  foreman  by  year,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  (arm  work  and  dairying;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  1625.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  on  225-acre  t'arn>.» 

Small  registered  Holstein  herd  to  be  devel¬ 
oped1.  Good  feeder  and  ealf  raiser:  A.  R.  O 
experience;  must  be  first  class  man.  familiar 
and  bandy  with  modern  farm  machinery;  giro 
reference*,  wages  expected  and  full  particulars, 
STORM  FARM,  Perkasle.  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  ns  housekeeper  to 
board  about  t wove  men  in  farm  house  on  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm.  Address  BOX  1629  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  wishes  position,  experienced  breed¬ 
ing  purebred  cattle,  showing,  raising  calves, 
farm  crops,  machinery,  gasoline  engines,  etc.; 
married,  age  37;  strictly  temperate:  reference 
from  former  employers.  Address  BOX  1633. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  farmer,  next  Spriug,  salary 
$35  per  month,  house  and  garden,  rent  free 
with  privileges.  Address  LOCK  BOX  183.  Read¬ 
ing.  Pa. 


AMERICAN,  married,  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  general  or  dairy  farm  A. 
FISCHER.  124  Seymour  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  MAN  wishes  to  connect 
with  crate  fattening  house  or  egg  and  poultry 
concern.  BOX  1632,  "care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REALLY  EXPERIENCED  Leghorn  ponltryman 
desires  betterment.:  large  proposition  only  for 
results  and  economy;  special  liking  for  baby- 
ctiick  industry;  van  guarantee  results  in  all  de¬ 
partments;  must  be  desirably  located  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  good  money  aud  have  good 
home;  single.  American;  Cornell  winter  course 
1912;  best  character  and  ability  references.  BOX 
1630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  seeks  position. 
I  FIUED,  17o2  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn.  N  \ 


This  famous  attachment 
used  with  a  Ford  or 
Maxwell  chassis,  makes 
a  fully  guaranteed  one- 
ton  truck  that  will  save 
you  three  hours  out  of 
every  four  it  now  takes 
you  to  do  your  hauling 
with  teams 


'  Any  two  men  can  install 
the  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
attachment  on  a  Ford  or  Max¬ 
well  chassis  in  a  few  hours 


Time  Saving,  Money  Earning 
Economy  in  all  Classes  of  a 'arm 
Work,  demonstrated  daily  by 
thousands  of 


TO  TOWN 

and  BACK 


,T0  TOWN 

'and  BACK 


owners 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  an  attachment  which 
combines  with  any  Ford  or  Maxwell  chassis 
to  form  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck. 

To  install  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachment  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  rear  wheels  from  a  Ford  or 
.  yL .ix well  chassis —  fit  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  frame 
over  the  car  frame  —  bolt  it  securely  at  the  front  end 
of  the  car  frame  and  put  sprockets  on  the  rear  axle 
spindlec  which  formerly  carried  the  car  wheels. 

This  work  can  be  done  by  any  two  men  in  a  few  hours. 
The  result  is  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck;  double 
chain  drive;  125-inch  wheelbase;  9-  or  12-foot  loading 
platform,  as  desired.  Rear  wheels  are  furnished  with 
solid  tires  —  pneumatics  optional  at  higher  cost. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  so  constructed  that  when 
installed  on  a  Ford  or  Maxwell  chassis,  the  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  rear  axle  carries  90%  of  the  load. 

Records  of  service  from  thousands  of  owners  show  an 
-operating  cost  per  ton  mile  of  5c;  a  tire  mileage  of  six 
to  eight  thousand  miles  per  set;  a  gasoline  mileage  of 
12  to  .18  miles  per  gallon;  an  average  speed  of  12  to  15 
miles.per  hour  in  actual  farm  service.  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  is  doing  work  in  a  few  hours  which  requires 
horse-drawn  service  all  day  to  accomplish. 

On  long  trips  to  town,  instead  of  starting  away  at 
three  or  four  in  the  morning  and  getting  back  at  seven 
or  eight  at  night,  the  man  who  uses  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck-  can  easily  make  the  trip  in  the  morning  and 
have  his  Smith  Form-a-Truck  for  general  work  around 
the  farm  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  not  only  goes  anywhere  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  can  go,  but  many  places  where 
]  horses  would  be  stuck.  It  hauls  a  bigger  load  and 
/  saves  not  only  time,  but  m  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  hauling  you  must  have  done. 

You  can  equip  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  chassis  with  any  regular 
or  special  type  body,  and  as  a  special  feature  to  farmers,  we  are 
offering  at  a  moderate  additional  price,  our  famous  Eight-in- 
One  Convertible  farm  body,  giving  eight  complete  farm  ^bodies 
on  one  chassis. 


Extra  equipment  necessary 

iTO  DO  BALANCE  OF  HAULING  i 


GENERAL 

HAULING 


jT  CUT  THIS 
OUT— MAIL 
IT  TODAY 


Forra-a-TruckCo. 
Suite  951,  1470  Michigan  Ave. 
Nr  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation 
on  my  part  please  send  me  full  de- 
tails  of  your  attachment  and  the  new 
Y  convertible  body  for  farm  use.  1  ans 
interested  in  how  the  Smiih  Form-a* 
Truck  can  save  me  money  and  give  mo 
better  service  than  I  am  getting  with  horses. 


Send  for  our  new  Farm 
Book — it  is  free. 


Number  acres  owned 


|9aiM2 

M  IN  YOUR 
—  FIELDS, 

— iiT*j 

A  Guernsey  Gentleman — Sunnybrook  Aristocrat 

Copyright  by  W.  Waitl  Smifft 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


November  11,  1916 


eSSg*: 


s  —but  it  wouldn’t 

be  a  Reo! 

Are  you  one  of  those  who,  just  because  you  can’t  get  a  Reo  on  the 
minute,  are  thinking  of  accepting  as  a  substitute  a  car  that  is  your 
“second  choice?” 

Or  are  you  one  of  those  who  think  perhaps  you  can  get  as  good  value 
in  some  automobile  of  lesser  reputation? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  point,  let  us  just  say  this: 

Take  a  Reo,  and  have  it  made  in  any  other  factory — and  it  wouldn’t 
be  a  Reo. 

It  isn’t  design  alone — there  are  no  radical  features  of  design  in 
Reo  cars. 

Nor  is  it  factory  equipment — all  automobile  factories  have  about 
the  same  machines.  Reo,  being  a  leader,  is  always  a  few  months 
ahead  of  most — but  machine  tools  are  practically  standard. 

Nor  could  one  say  that  Reo  mechanics  are  all  more  skilled — others 
can  hire  good  mechanics  too. 

That’s  why  we  say  that  if  you  took  Reo  design  and  Reo  specifications 
and  had  the  car  made  up  in  some  other  plant,  still  it  would  not 
be  a  Reo. 

It’s  the  Reo  spirit — that  indefinable  but  still  tangible  thing  that 
pervades  the  whole  Reo  organization  from  General  Manager  down 
to  the  Last  Man  in  the  Shops,  that  gives  to  this  product  the  quality 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Reo. 

We  like  to  call  it  good  intent — for  after  all  that  is  the  determining 
factor. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  the  best  automobiles  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

Not  the  most,  but  the  best.  Not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  the 
Reo  goal. 

And  every  Reo  man — from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Final  Inspec¬ 
tor — is  imbued  with  that  spirit,  is  actuated  by  that  desire  to  make 
good,  dependable  automobiles.  Better  than  others. 

Visit  the  Reo  plant.  You  will  be  welcome — the  doors  are  always 
open.  Rec  Folk,  proud  of  their  work,  are  glad  to  show  you  through. 
Note  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Watch  the  workers — listen  to 
the  remarks  you’ll  hear. 

No  one  asks — “How  many  did  we  make  yesterday?”  as  you  hear 
in  so  many  factories  nowadays. 

For  that  isn’t  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Reo  workmen. 

It’s  how  many  parts  were  discarded,  turned  back  by  the  inspectors 
— because  of  some  error  so  slight  it  would  “pass”  in  most  plants. 

There’s  no  secret — no  necromancy — about  Reo  quality  or  how  it 
gets  into  the  product. 

It’s  the  result  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  Reo 
cars  excel — and  the  eternal  vigilance  that  results  from  that  desire 
— that  is  responsible  for  Reo  quality,  Reo  stability,  Reo  low  cost  of 
upkeep,  and  finally,  Reo  preference — Reo  demand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Reo  cars  are  known  as  “The  Gold  Standard 
of  Values?” 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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The  Truth  About  Poultry 

What  Beginners  May  Expect 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  mi  farm,  pro¬ 
ducts.  Mr.  Francis  F.  Lincoln  tells  what  a  man  may 
reasonably  expect  from  heps.  Few  people  are  better 
(nullified  to  do  this  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Later  there  will 
lie  similar  articles  on  dairying,  fruit  growing,  garden¬ 
ing  and  other  lines  of  farming.] 

A  CHANGING  BUSINESS.— The  poultry  business 
has  a  more  shifting  personnel  than  any  other 
business  T  know  of.  People  are  constantly  starting, 
and  after  a  few  years  many  of  them  are  stopping. 
They  may  have  but  a  dozen  hens,  they  may  have  a 
hundred  or  they  really  make  it  their  business  and 
have  several  hundred  or  thousands;  the  establish¬ 
ments  vary  from  a  mother  lien  on  a  dozen  eggs  in 
a  little  A  coop  to  a  large-scale 
plant  complete,  costing  several 
thousand  dollars.  Almost  all 
expect  to  find  big  profits.  Gen¬ 
erally  there  comes  a  grand 
awakening,  and  many  give  it 
up. 

CLAIMS  AND  REALITIES. 

— The  causes  for  this  state  of 
affairs  are  several.  It  is  a 
peculiar  thing  that  a  few  hens 
will  do  very  much  better  than 
a  large  flock.  People  do  not 
fully  realize  this  for  many 
reasons;  at  poultry  shows  lien 
fever  runs  high,  and  many 
malignant  cases  of  “chicken- 
pox”  are  contracted.  In  their 
conversation  and  in  tlieir  ad¬ 
vertising  some  breeders  make 
all  sorts  of  extravagant  claims 
for  their  birds.  Equipment 
makers  reinforce  these  claims 
with  unnumbered  testimonials 
telliug  of  85-95%  hatches,  rear¬ 
ing  with  practically  no  loss,  and 
flock  after  flock  averaging  year¬ 
ly  from  175  eggs  per  hen  up. 

These  letters  may  be  genuine, 
but  they  are  misleading  and 
mischievous  in  that  they  lead 
people  to  expect  far  more  than 
they  are  likely  to  receive — 
yields  of  175  eggs  are  doubt¬ 
less  possible,  but,  with  a  size¬ 
able  flock,  highly  improbable. 

Beginners  may  not  expect  to 
get  180  eggs  per  lieu  per  year, 
but  after  reading  a  few  dozen 
letters  they  are  likely  to  think 
that  if  these  people  can  get 
those  yields  they  surely  can  get 
1G0  or  so.  Just  realize  that  in 
the  Connecticut  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  the  average  has  been 
around  150,  and  the  1000  birds 
there  do  not  represent  the  run 
of  flocks,  but  the  very  cream  of 
many  flocks.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  average  output  on  a  great 
many  of  the  plants  where  egg 
production  is  the  central  feat¬ 
ure  reaches  120  eggs  per  hen 
per  year. 

SALES  OF  SURPLUS 
STOCK. — Furthermore,  many 

beginners  expect  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  stock 
at  the  same  price  that  they  paid  for  their 
foundation  stock.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show 
that  this  is  not  to  be.  The  demand  for  stock  is 
limited,  and  will  naturally  go  to  those  who  have 
been  working  over  their  hens  for  years.  In  fact 
anything  over  tlieir  value  as  food  that  breeding 
stock  commands  is  paid  in  recognition  of  the  work 
and  pains  behind  the  stock.  New  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  entering  the  ranks  of  the  established  lireed- 
i  rs,  but  beginners  cannot  expect  to  be  considered 
as  such,  or  to  receive  more  than  market  prices  for 
their  products.  Let  us  see  what  a  person  of  some 
slight  experience  making  his  first  start  with  poul¬ 
try  ou  a  considerable  scale  may  expect. 


HATCHING. — If  he  keeps  Leghorns  he  will  do 
most  of  bis  hatching  after  the  cold  weather,  and 
is  likely  to  average  00%  of  tlie  total  eggs  set;  lie 
may  average  00%.  With  heavy  breeds  tlie  average 
will  be  lower.  Hatching  should  lie  done  earlier; 
fertility  is  then  lower  and  many  fertile  eggs  do  not 
hatch;  50%  is  not  bad  at  all  for  a  season’s  average, 
and  often  it  will  be  below  this. 

REARING. — This  varies  greatly  with  different 
men  and  with  different  flocks  with  the  same  man. 
A  beginner  should  not  count,  on  rearing  moi*e  than 
50-00%.  He  may  do  better,  but  if  the  brooder  burns 
up,  if  the  lamp  nr  coal  fire  goes  out,  if  an  unex¬ 
pected  bail  or  thunderstorm  catches  young  stock 
outside,  if  rats.  eats,  hawks,  foxes,  etc.,  are  trouble¬ 


Two  Partners  in  the  Chicken  Business.  Fig.  569 

some — and  all  such  things  happen — the  results  may 
be  very  disappointing. 

CULLING. — Throughout  the  Summer  or,  it'  it  has 
not  been  done  before,  when  the  pullets  are  put  into 
tlie  laying  houses,  they  should  be  looked  over  care- 
lull. v.  Probably  10%  of  most  flocks  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  buried  on  October  1st;  robber  liens  are  as  bad  as 
robber  cows,  and  a  bird  that  is  backward  about 
growing  is  likely  to  be  backward  about  laying.  As 
dangerous  as  mathematical  calculations  are  when 
introduced  into  the  poultry  business  it  may  be  well 
to  summarize  probable  results  roughly:  1000  eggs 
set:  000  chicks  hatched:  330  chicks  reared:  165 
pullets  50%  :  150  pullets  after  culling  about  10%. 
These  figures  can  be  beaten,  but  they  represent 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested 
in  the  discussion  iu  your 
paper  both  for  and  against  tlie 
farm  bureau,  and  was  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  the  articles  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Weaver  iu 
your  issue  of  Oct.  14.  I  was 
born  ou  a  farm  and  have  spent 
all  my  life  ou  a  farm,  being 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  re¬ 
verses  and  discouragements 
farmers  have  to  meet,  so  that 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
theory,  but  actual  experience. 
I  have  also  been  connected  with 
tlie  farm  bureau  for  three 
years,  being  a  member  of  the 
executive  board,  so  have  been 
able  to  acquaint  myself  to  some 
extent  with  the  real  value  of 
farm  bureau  work. 

In  reading  Mr.  Campbell's 
article  I  was  more  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  thau  ever  that  many 
farmers  have  a  decidedly  wrong 
view  of  the  real  idea  of  the 
farm  bureau  work.  Very  many 
of  them  feel  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  being  forced  upon 
them.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
The  idea  is  one  of  service  and 
help,  and  can  only  be  useful 
when  the  bureau  has  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  the  farmer  himself.  If  he  fails  to  grant  these 
he  is  himself  the  loser  rather  than  the  bureau. 

The  impression  that  the  agent  is  coming  to  our 
farms  ami  advising  absolute  change  iu  our  methods 
and  telling  us  that  we  are  all  wrong  is  a  false  one. 
In  some  eases  I  believe  be  might  be  justified  in  so 
doing,  yet  an  ordinary  student  of  human  nature 
knows  that  following  such  methods  would  not  only 
be  futile  but  dangerous.  To  be  sure  some  agents 
may  employ  such  methods,  but  such  cases  are  very 
rare  indeed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  be  benefit¬ 
ed  by  listening  to  suggestions  from  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  and  especially  those  who  have 


about  wliat  a  person  with  some,  but  not  a  great 
deal,  of  experience  can  expect:  it  is  easy  to  come 
<>ut  much  worse. 

PROFITS  PER  IIEN.— These  vary,  beginning 
quite  a  bit  below  zero.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  very  profitable  flocks  draw  income 
from  some  other  source  than  the  egg  and  poultry 
market.  I  was  talking  recently  about  wlmt  might 
be  expected  per  heu  per  year  with  an  incubator  ex¬ 
port  who  travels  constantly,  visiting  plant  after 
plant  everywhere,  and  who  stays  long  enough  in  a 
place  to  find  out  about  things.  He  said,  “They  talk 
about  $2,  $5  and  $7  hens:  well,  perhaps,  but  I  think 
that  most  men  make  between  90  cents  and  a  dol¬ 
lar.”  This  can  give  a  man  who  has  kept  a  few 

liens  a  fair  idea  of  what 
he  can  expect  if  he  decides 
to  make  egg  production  his 
business.  He  can  obtain  tlie 
above  by  steady,  careful  work, 
and,  after  a  few  years’  experi¬ 
ence  lias  taught  him  some 
things  he  can  learn  in  no  other 
way,  he  can  expect  to  do  a 
little  better.  Few  there  are 
who  will  ever  get  rich  ou  pro¬ 
ducing  market  eggs,  but  for  a 
man  who  likes  to  work,  is  will¬ 
ing  to  think,  and  likes  hens, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  living  out  in  the  open  where 
there  is  real  air  to  breathe  and 
all  nature  to  look  upon. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 

Connecticut. 


An  Advocate  of  Farm 
Bureaus 
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received  ft  thorough  training  in  agriculture,  and  this 
is  the  real  foundation  principle  uf  the  farm  bureau. 
We  may  not  only  get  suggestions  from  the  agent, 
but  at  meetings  and  demonstrations  we  meet  other 
farmers  and  exchange  ideas,  and  it  is  a  sad  condi¬ 
tion  indeed  for  a  man  to  be  in  when  he  cannot  de¬ 
rive  benefit  from  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  The 
agent  may  not  advise  radical  changes,  but  he  may 
suggest  changes  in  methods  which  if  followed  may 
change  a  losing  proposition  into  one  of  profit.  This 
has  been  proven  in  cases  where  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau.  But  here  again  the  agent  is  forced  to 
face  another  proposition.  Nine  out  of  ten  farmers 
are  following  a  “fad"  and  eight  of  the  nine  are  rid¬ 
ing  their  hobby  to  the  extent  that  they  are  losing 
financially  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  tenth 
one  does  not  have  interest  enough  in  his  work  even 
to  have  a  hobby.  One  illustration  came  to  my  no¬ 
tice  not  long  since.  A  member  of  a  cow-testing 
association  in  our  county  refused  to  continue  liis 
membership  the  second  year  because  lie  found  by 
actually  .weighing  and  testing  the  milk  from  his 
cows  for  a  year  that  his  favorite  cow  was  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  feed  she  ate.  When  an  agent  has  to 
work  among  people  of  so  strong  prejudice  as  this, 
b-  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  plenty  who  are  ready 
to  talk  disparagingly  of  a  farm  •bureau  work? 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  farm  bureau  is  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  employing  such  methods  of 
business  in  tlieir  farm  operations  as  will  make 
them  profitable.  The  central  office  has  found  that 
(he  greatest  lack  of  the  farmer  is  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Campbell  cites  his  friend  Nichols  as 
proof  of  the  uselessness  of  farm  bureaus,  and  yet  if 
ho  will  take-  tlie  trouble  to  compare  tlie  methods 
recommended  by  the  bureau  and  those  followed  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  I  venture  a  guess  he  will  find  they 
coincide  very  closely.  Mr.  Nichols  is  one  who  by 
good  judgment  and  hard  work  has  made  farming  a 
success  and  has  little  need  of  the  work  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  really 
need  Its  help  and  ro  whom  it  is  trying  to  be  help¬ 
ful  while  Mr.  Campbell  and  others  who  hold  to  the 
same  opinion  regarding  the  bureau  are  standing  be¬ 
tween  them  and  this  assistance  by  still  farther  pre¬ 
judicing  their  minds  against  it.  lie  speaks  of  those 
who  have  begun  at  the  bottom  and  worked  up  and 
finally  made  good,  but  there  are  many  others  who 
have  not  the  ability,  or  have  failed  to  use  it,  to  work 
out  these  problems  alone  and  it  is  these  very  farm¬ 
ers  which  we  are  trying  to  help. 

It  is  only  as  we  join  forces,  each  with  a  desire 
to  help  the  other,  the  farmer  who  is,  from  years  of 
experience,  familiar  with  the  local  conditions  giv¬ 
ing  the  young  man  from  college  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  thus  gained,  and  the  college  student  in 
turn  giviug  the  farmer  (lie  ben* -fit  of  knowledge 
gained  by  study  and  experimental  work  at  school, 
that  the  real  object  of  the  farm  bureau  will  come 
to  the  fullest  realization  of  success. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  T.  geo.  ir.  ritter. 
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that  cement  tile  would  prove  good,  but  it  certainly  the  tile  are  only  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  inch 
has  not  here.  I  think  manufacturers  have  quit  thick,  the  large  sizes  being  made  a  little  thicker 

making  cement  tile  here.  than  the  small  ones.  The  tile  is  porous.  Water 

Even  good  clay  tile  will  not  stand  freezing  when  poured  on  top  of  one  will  soak  through  it  quickly, 

1  art  full  of  water.  J  always  put  sewer  tile  (hard-  but  probably  most  of  the  water  goes  iu  at  the 

turned  glazed  tile)  at  the  outlet,  at  least  one  tile  joints,  as  with  clay  tile.  About  3,000  riles  a  day 

(two  or  three  are  better),  also  for  culverts,  etc.  can  be  made  with  a  baud  machine.  a.  n.  f. 

Where  exposed  to  air,  water  and  freezing,  clay  tile  Massachusetts, 
will  crumble. 

Michigan. 

Cement  Tile  Not  Durable  ,  , 

At  an  equal  price  per  ton  which  is  tn<>  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy,  burned  lime  or  ground  lime  rock? 
Which  is  quickest  in  showing  results?  Which  is  best 
For  the  following  crops:  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  grass? 

Do  you  advise  lime  on  upland  meadows  spread  broad¬ 
cast,  nr  would  it  he  better  to  plow  this  land  and  apply 

lime  while  cultivating?  If  lime  is  put  into  the  drop 
at  cow  ha  i  n  to  absorb  liquids,  ami  the  manure  is 
drawn  to  field  and  spread  daily,  will  the  manure  be 
injured?  Will  the  lime  lose  its  value  from  the  acids 
iu  manure?  Can  one  economically  mix  lime  with  ma¬ 
nure  on  wagon  in  barn  and  haul  it  to  field?  I  mean 
with  daily  droppings  of  the  cattle  iu  order  to  get  more 
limn  on  field  than  would  he  used  in  the  cow  drop. 
New  York.  «.  m.  p. 

AT  equal  prices  per  ton  the  burnt  linn*  will  be 
more  economical  because  it  gives  move  actual 
lime  to  the  ton.  lame  rock  (as  our  readers  know) 
as  it  comes  from  the  ledge,  contains  lime  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  In  burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
away — leaving  the  lime.  Then  this  lime  “slakes" 
or -unites  with  water,  but  it  does  not  take  up  as 
much  water  as  there  was  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  in  a  ton  there  will  be  more  lime  than  in  a 
ton  of  tuiburnt  rock.  We  should  buy  lime  on  the 
basis  of  its  guaranteed  analysis. 

The  burned  lime  is  more  active  than  the  ground 
limestone,  as  its  tendency  is  to  go  back  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  in  the  rock.  Therefore  it  "bites”  or  acts 
chemically  sharper  than  the  limestone.  Oats  and 
grass  respond  to  lime  better  than  rye  or  buckwheat. 
Clover  and  Timothy  need  lime  more  rhau  Red-top 
■  a-  other  grasses,  and  in  most  rotations  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  tlie  lime  when  seeding. 

We  would  not  use  lime  on  top  of  the  ground  if  the 
plan  could  be  avoided.  The  best  way  to  use  lime 
is  to  spread  on  plowed  ground  and  barrow  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  That  mixes  the  lime  all  through  the 
upper  soil  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully 
sweeten  the  land.  You  will  rarely  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results  by  spreading  the  lime  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  leaving  it  there. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  burned  lime  in  the 
gutters  or  to  mix  it  with  the  manure.  The  result 
of  this  would  be  a  chemical  action  in  which  am¬ 
monia  would  be  set  free,  while  the  great  object 
in  handling  manure  is  to  hold  this  ammonia.  The 
ground  limestone  would  answer  for  use  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  or  manure  pile*  though  we  prefer  land  plaster. 
The  limestone  would  give  little  if  any  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  which  in  the  burned  lime  sets  free  tlie 
ammonia.  We  do  not  like  to  advise  the  use  of  this 
limestone,  because  people  do  uot  always  read  or 
think  carefully.  They  do  uot  realize  that  there 
are  several  forms  of  lime.  Thus,  instead  of  using 
limestone  in  the  stable  they  use  burned  lime,  lose 
1  lie  best  part  of  the  manure  and  then  feel  sure  we 
gave  them  poor  advice.  You  must  remember  that 
manure,  and  the  liquids  iu  particular,  is  not  acid 
lint  quite  alkaline. 
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Found  Guilty.  Fig.  570.  See  next  page 


for  believing  they  were  well  made,  so  I  laid  the 
blame  to  the  soil,  or  soil-water,  and  if  anyone  wants 
to  use  them  because  they  are  cheaper  or  easier  to 
get  than  clay  tile,  I  would  strongly  advise  him 
cither  to  have  some  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  laid,  analyzed  by  a  chemist  or  "ask  the  soil," 
by  placing  a  tile  here  and  there  in  the  soil  where 
the  drain  is  to  be,  for  a  few  months  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  on  them.  This  may  save  doing  the 
jab  over,  as  I  had  to,  which  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable.  f.  e.  d. 

Michigan. 


Cement  Drain  Tile  in  New  England 

If  H.  s.  R.  (page  1332)  has  suitable  clean,  sharp 
sand  and  gravel  and  will  invest  about  .$40  in  a 
lmnd-power  tile  machine  and  extras,  he  can  make 
several  sizes  of  cement  tile  to  good  advantage. 
Thousands  are  being  used  iu  this  vicinity,  and  with 
satisfaction,  if  well  made.  The  common  sources  of 
trouble  are  careless,  loose  packing  of  the  mixture 
iu  the  molds,  or  use  of  poor  sand  or  too  much  sand, 
or  failure  to  let  the  tile  dry  and  cure  properly  be¬ 
fore  using.  Farmers  here  buy  them  from  a  local 


I  HATE  had  considerable  experience  in  tiling; 

tiled  50  acres  of  my  own  ha  Ohio.  I  used  hard 
burned  (reasonably  hard)  clay  tile;  have  taken  up 
many  and  found  them  very  satisfactory.  Nine  years 
ago  I  moved  near  Coldwater,  Mich.,  have  tiled  15 
acres  here,  about  10  of  it  muck.  I  used  three  dif¬ 
ferent  lots  of  cement  tile  here,  guaranteed  to  be  all 
right.  Two  years  after  putting  in  the  first  lot  I 
noticed  water  standing  over  the  -tile,  dug  down,  and 
found  a  number  of  them  crushed  in  and  entirely 
stopping  the  water.  We  dug  them  out;  not  a  good 
Tile  in  tlie  lot.  Then  we  went  to  the  second  lot,  manufacturer,  using  mostly  4-iu.  and  larger  sizes 
found  tliem.no  better.  I  went  to  the  manufacturer,  which  are  sold  at  about  two-thirds  the  price  of 
He  said:  "Our  first  tile  was  not  good,  but  we  have  clay  tile,  and  show  him  a  good  profit  at  that.  The 
now  got  an  expert,  and  our  tile  is  genuine.  You  can  cement  in  a  foot  of  4-in.  tile  costs  about  one-half 
drive  a  wagon  over  five-inch  tile  (that  being  the  cent.  The  rest  is  for  labor,  sand  and  gravel.  The 
size  I  then  needed)  and  not  break  them.  Come  manufacturers’  estimate  is  about  one  cent  a  foot 

down  and  get.  them;  they  are  No.  1.”  I  went  and  complete  for  this  size  made -with  a  hand  machine 

thought  they  were  splendid;  they  would  riug  like  with  labor  at  $2  a  day  and  sand  75  cents  per  solid 

metal  and  were  very  hard  to  break.  I  got  yard.  Small  sizes  are  not  much  cheaper  than  clay 

100.  About  two  years  after  we  needed  to  attach  tile,  but  nobody  around  here  is  using  smaller  than 
a  lateral  to  the  cement  tile,  which  were  three  4-in.  and  some  are  using  G-in.  There  are  occasional 
foot  deep.  In  digging  I  ran  my  spade  right  rocks  below  the  surface  of  most  of  our  New  Eng- 
through  the  tile  without  knowing  it.  We  dug  them  land  fields  and  in  practice  the  trenches  are  not 
all  out;  they  would  crush  under  one’s  weight,  and  very  straight,  making  it  necessary  to  spread  the 
one  could  easily  break  them  wirli  the  fingers.  tde  a  little  at  the  joints  in  getting  around  curves. 

The  first  two  lots  were  in  muck,  the  last  was  an  Earth  may  gradually  work  in  at  these  joints  but 

aid  soil,  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel  less  trouble  Is  claimed  to  result  if  the  tile  is  large, 

and  clay.  The  great  mystery  to  me  is  why  cement  One  part  of  cement  Is  used  to  two  or  three  parts  of 
will  stand  in  other  works,  bridges,  bridge  founda-  coarse,  sharp  sand.  The  material  must  not  contain 

tions.  etc.,  and  not  in  tile.  I  was  quite  hopeful  stones  over  one-half  inch  through,  ns  the  walls  of 
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and  the  damp  leaves  forked  out  from  time  to  time. 
One  year  we  tried  mulching  the  strawberries  with 
damp  leaves,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  as  the  leaves 
matted  down  over  the  plants  and  smothered  many 
of  them  out.  These  leaves  are  frequently  gathered 
in  the  woods  while  they  are  damp.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  they  can  usually  be  forked  into  a  wagon  and 
thrown  around  trees  as  a  mulch.  If  this  is  done  it 


Three-phase  Transformer;  Silo  and  Dairy  Barn.  Fig.  572 


will  be  better  to  use  a  quantity  of  lime  along  with 
them  to  overcome  their  acid  condition.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  handle  the  leaves  is  to  throw  them  into 
the  manure  or  compost  heap,  and  let  them  decay 
with  the  action  of  the  manure.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  prints  a  pamphlet  on 
“Leaf  Mold”  by  F.  V.  Coville. 


Modern  Farm  Equipment 

THE  writer  was  recently  taking  photographs  on 
the  dairy  farm  of  Jacob  E.  White  of  Highland 
Co.,  O.,  and  was  impressed  with  three  things  in  the 
farm  equipment.  This  farm  is  noted  for  its  up-to- 
dateness  in  every  department,  but  the  large  hollow 
brick  silo  catches  the  eye  first.  Next  we  notice  the 
three-phase  transformers  on  posts  that  transform 
the  high  tension  current  from  the  nearby  town  of 
Greenfield,  for  running  silage  cutter,  separators, 
churn,  pumps,  feed  grinders  and  other  machines. 
Small  electric  motors  are  set  near  the  machine  to 
be  operated  and  the  machinery  can  be  operated  in 
units  or  all  together  if  needed.  Current  for  power 
used  during  daylight  hours  can  be  secured  at  very 
low  rates  from  most  lighting  plants,  and  in  this 
case  at  three  cents  per  kilowatt. 

Out  back  of  the  new  barn,  handy  to  the  corn¬ 
field,  I  found  the  perforated  metal  corncrlb  set  on  a 
continuous  concrete  foundation,  and  it  looks  good 
to  me.  Of  course  there  were  gasoline  engines,  lit¬ 
ter  carriers,  metal  stalls,  stanchion  and  calf  pens, 
but  the  three  tilings  shown  in  the  pictures  gave 
the  really  modern  distinction  to  the  equipment. 
Ohio.  w.  E.  DUCKWATX. 


Feeding  a  Pumpkin  on  Sugar 

The  enclosed  explains  itself.  Am  I  correct  in  think¬ 
ing  that  some  time  ago  you  published  something  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  pumpkin  vines  milk,  or  sweetened 
water?  If  it’s  an  out-and-out  fabrication  the  Ncini- 
li/io  American  ought  to  be  willing  to  correct  it.  It 
is  a  burning  shame  that  our  scientific  periodicals  should 
be  permitted  to  blunder  so  when  they  get  out  of  the 
regular  beat.  a.  i.  root. 

Ohio. 

THIS  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  for  May  20,  1916.  In  this  article  Mr.  S. 
Leonard  Bastin  tells  of  feeding  a  pumpkin  with  a 
solution  of  sugar.  Mr.  Bastin  says  that  a  few  days 
after  the  pumpkin  has  definitely  set  or  started  to 


The  Perforated  Metal  Corncrib.  Fig.  573 


grow  ho  begins  feeding  it  with  the  sugar  in  water. 
One  or  more  jars  will  be  used.  They  are  filled  with 
water  and  raw  sugar  stirred  in.  These  jars  are 
sunk  in  the  ground  close  to  the  pumpkin,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fruit.  Bound  lamp  wicks  or  little 
rolls  of  cotton  are  vised  to  carry  the  sugar  to  the 
pumpkin.  One  end  of  the  wick  is  put  into  the  jar 
of  sugar  water  and  the  other  end  put  into  the  stalk 


•cf  the  punpkiu  close  to  the  fruit.  Little  holes  are 
made  in  the  stalk  with  a  penknife  and  the  ends  of 
the  wick  pushed  in.  Nothing  more  is  done  except 
to  keep  the  jars  well  supplied  with  sugar  water, 
stirring  this  water  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Then 
follows  this  statement. 

Tim  rate  of  growth  evidenced  by  the  pumpkin  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  will  be  found  that  the  fruit  grows  three 
or  four  times  faster  than  those  specimens  which  are 
not  fed  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  find  out  the  increase  in 
weight  by  placing  the  fruit  on  a  pair  of  scales  from 
time  to  time.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the 
Stalk  in  any  way.  Within  certain  limits  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  punfpkins  should  not 
be  grown  in  this  manner  to  almost  any  magnitude. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  571  is  re-engraved  from  the 
Scientific  American .  This  seems  like  a  remarkable 
statement  to  us  and  we  submitted  it  to  some  of  the 
leading  plant  physiologists  in  the  country.  With 
one  accord  they  agree  that  it  is  very  improbable  that 
a  pumpkin  would  take  up  this  food  in  this  way.  The 
following  letter  from  Trof.  J.  W.  Slave  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  states  the  case  briefly  and 
clearly. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Scientific  American,  issue  of  May  20,  to  which  you 
refer.  That  the  artificial  “feeding”  of  a  strong  sugar 
solution  to  a  pumpkin,  could  induce  increased  growth 
as  claimed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  seems  to  me 
to  bo  entirely  improbable. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  undoubtedly 
sincere  iu  presenting  bis  claim,  but  the  facts  of  phy¬ 
siological  processes  in  plants  preclude  the  possibility  of 
inducing  any  “astonishing"  rates  of  growth  by  such 
artificial  means  as  were  here  employed.  Any  increased 
growth  of  the  pumpkin  during  the  time  period  of  the 
experiment  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  nourish¬ 
ment  derived  from  the  cane  sugar  solution,  since  plant 
membranes  are  practically  impermeable  to  cane  sugar. 

j.  w.  shive. 

Personally  we  think  that  this  story  is  just  about 
as  probable  as  the  one  which  we  heard  in  Colorado 
some  years  ago.  A  farmer  in  that  country  threw'  the 
manure  out  of  his  cow'  stable  until  the  pile  became 
larger  than  the  barn,  and  either  the  manure  pile  or 
the  barn  had  to  be  moved.  One  Spring  the  children 
planted  several  seeds  of  a  Connecticut  field  pumpkin 
on  the  manure  pile  near  the  barn.  It  grew'  into 
a  tremendous  vine,  and  not  being  checked,  wound 
itself  around  the  barn,  and  so  great  was  its  strength 
derived  from  the  manure  pile  that  it  finally  picked 
the  barn  up  and  carried  it  three  rods  away  to  a 
new  location.  The  man  who  told  this  story  stated 
positively  that  he  had  seen  the  barn  and  knew  it 
bad  been  moved  and  we  think  liis  statement  is  in 
its  way  just  about  as  probable  as  this  new  idea  that 
the  baby  pumpkin  will  suck  sugar  water  out  of  a 
bottle  and  grow'  into  a  giant  by  doing  so.  There  is 
still  another  fool  story  of  the  man  who  cut  off  a 
pumpkin  vine  and  put  the  cut  end  into  a  pau  of 
milk.  The  pan  was  kept  filled  and  the  pumpkin 
sacked  up  the  milk  from  day  to  day.  When  they 
finally  cut  open  the  pumpkin  they  found  a  big  lump 
of  butter  inside! 


Early  Drop  of  Apples 

I  would  like  to  know  of  any  way  to  prevent  apples 
from  dropping  from  trees.  On  some  trees  nearly  every 
one  comes  off  jnst  as  they  are  almost  ripe.  w.  E.  T. 
Massachusetts. 

IN  order  to  prevent  the  trouble  you  must  know 
what  causes  it,  and  there  are  several  reasons  for 
dropping  apples.  Some  varieties  are  far  more  likely 
to  drop  than  others.  This  year  with  us  Twenty 
Ounce,  Maiden  Blush,  and  Gravenstein  dropped 
badly.  In  some  years  McIntosh,  which  ripens  un¬ 
evenly,  will  drop  part  of  its  fruit  before  the  vest 
is  ready  to  pick.  It  may  be  that  your  trees  are  of 
these  varieties,  or  others  which  are  prone  to  fail. 
Of  course  wormy  fruit  will  fall  before  the  perfect 
fruit.  Were  these  trees  sprayed?  Diseased  fruit 
affected  with  fungus  or  other  troubles  is  likely  to 
fall,  while  fruit  thoroughly  sprayed  and  perfectly 
formed  will  hang  on  hotter.  Trees  of  the  same 
variety  appear  to  differ  in  their  ability  to  hang  to 
the  fruit.  A  tree  badly  afflicted  with  borers,  or  an 
uusprayed  one  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  foliage, 
or  one  suffering  from  canker  is  likely  to  give  up  its 
fruit  early.  Trees  that  have  been  over-stimulated 
by  stable  manure  or  nitrogen,  with  not  enough 
phosphoric  acid,  will  also  give  trouble  in  this  way. 
Thus  there  are  several  reasons  for  this  early  drop¬ 
ping,  and  we  should  have  to  know  more  about  the 
trees  in  order  to  give  definite  advice. 

Generally  speaking  the  healthier  the  tree,  with 
solid  well-grown  wood,  the  better  the  fruit  will  hang 
to  it.  We  should  look  for  borers  and  get  rid  of 
them.  The  trees  should  be  fully  sprayed,  not  only 
to  kill  the  worms  but  to  take  care  of  scale,  plant 
lice,  and  other  insects.  A  good  application  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  iu  addition  to  stable  manure  will  often 
give  the  trees  a  healthier  grip  on  the  fruit,  so  that 
generally  speaking  spraying,  killing  the  borers  and 
a  fair  cultivation  with  an  abundance  of  phosphate 
i?  about  the  best  plan  to  follow  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  fruit. 


Experience  in  Raking  Stones 

RAKING  stones  is  a  problem  that  has  been  reg¬ 
ularly  inquired  about  every  few  weeks  for 
many  years  and  in  reply  to  E.  L.  D.,  page  1363,  I 
would  like  to  describe  my  own  experience.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Virginia,  and  the  day  I  took  possession  but  one 


A  Hollow  Brick  Silo  in  Ohio.  Fig.  574 


quarter  of  an  acre  out.  of  120  was  clear  of  rock. 
That  is,  clear  enough  to  call  clear;  later  I  pried 
out  and  “snigged”  off  with  two  horses  13  big  bould¬ 
ers  anywhere  from  500  pounds  to  a  ton  in  weight 
from  this  quarter  acre,  which  was  the  former  own¬ 
er’s  garden.  I  have  now  50  acres  cleared  of  rock 
so  we  can  use  all  kinds  of  modern  implements.  The 
old  mountaineer  from  whom  I  bought  had  never 
owned  a  moldboard  plow  or  a  wagon. 

My  Alfalfa  fields,  which  I  started  20  years  ago, 
l  have  been  always  very  anxious  to  have  clean,  and 
cnce  I  raked  one  field  of  eight  acres  all  by  hand 
did  hauled  tons  and  tons  of  small  rock  to  make 
a  fine  macadamized  road  from  the  gate  to  the  house. 
But  the  best  work  I  did  was  with  a  horse  rake  I 
made  myself.  I  took  two  pieces  of  angle  iron  3 % 
feet  long  and  drilled  quarter-inch  holes  through  both 
pieces  every  two  inches  apart.  I  then  got  IS  rake 
teeth  of  tool  steel  IS  inches  long  and  turned  a 
short  right  angle  at  one  end.  of  each.  These  I 
bolted  between  the  two  pieces  of  angle  iron,  with 
the  short  turned  angle  on  each  tooth  pinched  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pieces  so  the  teeth  could  not  twist  or 
turn,  and  were  held  absolutely  tight.  Then  I  bolted 
two  shafts  on  one  side  of  the  rake  head  thus  formed, 
and  two  plow  handles  on  the  other  side.  With  one 
horse  this  rake  would  rake  into  windrows  two  or 
three  acres  a  day.  I  held  the  rake  to  the  ground 
until  I  had  about  as  much  as  the  horse  could  well 
pull  and  at  the  same  time  keep  raking,  and  then  I 
lifted  it  up  and  left  the  load  of  rocks  in  a  pile.  By 
lifting  as  nearly  at  the  same  place  on  each  round  the 
rocks  were  left  in  a  windrow  and  these  were  usu¬ 
ally  about  a  rod  apart — sometimes  eight  or  10  feet 
according  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  rocks. 
We  hauled  with  a  dump  cart,  one  man  on  each  side 
of  the  cart  and  one  behind,  each  armed  with  oyster 
forks.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle  small  rocks  with 
an  oyster  fork  and  a  good  many  rocks  can  be  hauled 
in  a  day  with  a  cart  and  three  men  with  forks. 

Loudoun  County,  Va.  j.  a.  truesdeix. 


The  Pine  Blister  Disease 

IN  the  cartoon  shown  at  Fig.  570  the  New  York 
“Evening  Telegram ”  tries  to  show  up  the  trouble 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  over  the  White  pine  blister. 


One  Method  of  Packing  Celery  for  Winter.  Fig.  573 

This  pine  disease  passes  part  of  its  life  on  currant 
and  gooseberry.  In  trying  to  keep  it  out  of  New 
York  the  Agricultural  Department  has  ordered  the 
destruction  of  currants  and  gooseberries  in  a  strip 
aiong  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  truth 
is  that  the  bush  fruits  are  more  important  than  the 
pines  in  the  valley,  and  fruit  growers  ask,  why  not 
destroy  the  pines  to  save  the  currants? 
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Plants.”  This  is  a  most  comprehensive 
work  on  this  subject.  All  who  contem¬ 
plate  the  culture  of  bullions  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants,  should  have  it  for  reference 
and  guide  to  their  successful  culture.  k. 


General  Farm  Topics 


the  plant.  The  corn  smut  is  different. 
It  is  rare  that  the  germs  are  planted  with 
the  seed,  because  very  few  smutty  ears 
would  ever  he  planted,  so  that  soaking 
the  seed  like  oats  would  not  clean  out 
the  disease. 

In  corn  smut  the  germs  winter  over 
cither  in  the  field  or  are  kept  alive  in  the 
manure.  At  about  the  time  the  ear  is 
forming  the  germs  of  the  corn  smut  float 
through  the  air,  light  upon  the  ear  and 
begin,  their  work  of  development.  This 
often  results  in  a  black  mass  as  big  as  a 
child's  head  where  the  grain  ought  to  be. 
There  would  be  no  danger  to  the  potatoes 
or  to  wheat  from  this  corn  smut.  About 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  see 
that  every  ear  or  stalk  carrying  the  smut 
is  promptly  burned.  If  that  could  he 
carried  out  thoroughly  for  a  couple  of 
seasons  the  smut  germs  would  he  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  the  smut  disease  becomes 
serious  on  any  piece  of  land  it  should  be 
put  into  a  rotation,  and  other  crops  be¬ 
sides  corn  planted  there  for  several  years, 
after  which  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  corn 
again.  Spring  wheat  does  not  generally 
give  much  satisfaction  in  this  latitude. 
Most  of  our  reports  show  that  a  farmer 
can  produce  more  stock  feed  with  either 
oats  or  barley  than  with  Spring  wheat. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  on  a  chicken 
farm,  the  wheat  grain  is  especially  de¬ 
sired,  and  if  it  was  inconvenient  to  seed 
the  Winter  crop,  in  this  case  Spring 
wheat  can  be  seeded,  but  usually  you  can¬ 
not  expect  much  more  than  half  the  crop 
which  a  good  variety  of  Winter  wheat 
would  give. 


Storing  Celery  in  Winter 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  keep 
celery  in  the  ground  in  Winter?  If  so, 
how?  B.  E.  c. 

Dilltown,  Pa. 

Celery  is  frequently  stored  right  in  the 
fields  where  it  grew  by  opening  up 
trenches  between  about  every  twelfth  row. 
This  work  is  started  with  a  one-horse 
plow  and  finished  with  a  shovel,  and  the 
trench  should  be  about  10  inches  w7ide 
and  deep  enough  so  that  when  the  celery 
is  packed  tightly  in  it,  in  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  the  tops  of  the  celery  will  reach 
about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
soil.  About  three  inches  of  the  roots 
should  be  left  on,  hut  most  of  the  dirt 
should  be  shaken  out.  A  very  few  of  the 
poorest  outside  stalks  may  be  removed 
before  storage.  After  the  celery  is  nicely 
placed  in  the  trenches  the  soil  should  be 
drawn  up  from  each  side  so  that  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  leaves  will  show. 
This  prevents  wilting  and  provides  for 
ventilation  so  essential  during  the  warm 
spells  of  November. 

When  colder  weather  threatens  a  mulch 
of  hay,  leaves  or  straw  should  be  placed 
over  the  trench,  and  enough  dirt  added  to 
hold  the  litter  in  place.  Along  in  De¬ 
cember,  ns  severe  weather  approaches,  ad¬ 
ditional  soil  or  probably  a  coat  of  manure 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  freezing  in 
the  trench.  The  self-blanching  varieties 
should  he  used  before  the  greeu  varieties, 
because  the  latter  are  by  far  the  better 
keepers.  B.  w.  debaun. 


The  Officer:  “Didn't  you  see  me 
coming  up  the  lines?”  The  Recruit.: 
“Yes,  sir.”  The  Officer:  “Then  why 
didn't  you  ask,  'Who  goes  there’?”  The 
Recruit:  “Why,  hang  it,  I’ve  knowed 
you  since  you  was  a  kid.” — Sidney  Bul¬ 
letin. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“Nat co  On  The  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  our  new  bool:  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  A'.60  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Sflo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi¬ 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreatedandthevare  now-springing  up  everywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  os  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  W rite  no~.u. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S3  Faclorus — Prompt  shipments. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  SPRAY 
OUTFITS— PRICE  NOW 


UIEKA  SPRAY  OUTFITS.  Tho  No.  1  outfit  shown 

shove  is  the  most  wonderful  proposition  ever  placed 
Upon  the  market.  ITore  is  an  outfit  for  $111175  that 
will  do  evcTjlhitig  that  an  outfit,  at.  SHOP. 00  will  do. 
It  (fires  you  6  gallons  of  spray  liouid  a  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  175  Jtis.  and  by  using  a  larger  engine, 
greater  pressure  can  he  secured.  It  has  a  strong,  re¬ 
liable.  double-acting  Spray  pump.  We  use  cither  the 
Excelsior  or  lleavl  liutl  gaxoliue  engine.  100  gallon 
tank.  50  ft.  of  hose;  in  fact.,  a  complete  outfit  «t  the 
remarkably  low  price.  If  you  want  something  more 
expenslvo  our  catalog,  which  is  free,  tolls  you  all 
about  it.  Spray  our  (Its  arc  going  lusher  with  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  as  they  ate  at  prevent.  Before  the 
first  of  January  you  will  have  to  pay  a  bigger  price. 
The  time  to  buy  is  now.  Bo  not  delay,  tlomplete 

Information  on  request.  _ 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Hansen’s  Cossack 
Alfalfa 


The  kind  that  never  winter-kills.  The  heaviest 
producer  of  both  hay  and  seed— has  no  tap-root, 
but  a  great  spreading  root  system  that  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing  or  drought. 

Buy  your  seed  now,  as  the  supply  is  limited 
and  next  Spring  may  be  too  late.  Two  pound* 
will  seed  an  acre.  Price  f 2  per  pound,  prepaid. 
Full  instructions  and  **  Story  of  the  Wonder 
Plant”  free. 


WONDERFUL  SHOE  VALUE 

for  men.  Sizes  5  to  U 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 


dealt* r»  tfvorywborn  lo  prices  40  fo 

to  pur  c*nt,  but  owin*  t*>  our  Uurjn?  rash 

buyitur  wo  to  <nx*r  you  a  real  shoe 

l/artrain  which  cstruiot  ho  ilupliculetl  any- 

where  at  this  prKo. .  H«««  i £J££rI  ***«  j£3f?T 

vJcenhJo  nho r  ol  SOLID  LEATHER,  all 

double  n  Li  totted  lA&niFi  and  v 

stronxlv  L*kr<*aplitniL 

chrom/j  lo.\thc*r^  nrv r»  trio 

S aitabSs* for ^  work  or  dreae  ^ 

service  c!»6er  all  toooUJon*. 

GREATEST  VALUE  EVER 

CrFERED.  Why  ray  L:  prices  elsewhere  when  <DO  O  Q 

you  can  rel  Mils  snmdeiA.l  banruin  POSTPAID  for 
M#*n*s  Hi£4»M  6  to  11.  S*nfc  b -r  ctoslred.  SEND  YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded. 
General  Catalog  upon  request. 

The  Great  Eastern  Mail  Order  Co. 


HUGH  JEFFRIES,  Siberian  Alfalfa  Grower 

Danbory  Wucon 


Southern  Turf  Oats 

I  am  told  that  there  is  ft  variety  of 
oats  grown  at  the  South  which  may  be 
seeded  in  the  Fall  like  rye  or  wheat. 
These  Winter  oats,  I  am  told,  live 
through  the  Winter  and  make  a  good 
growth,  and  yield  in  Spring.  If  this  is 
so  why  would  it  not  pay  to  sow  them  in 
the  North?  s.  B. 

It  would  not  pay,  because  the  oats  will 
usually  die  out  during  the  Winter.  Our 
experience  with  these  oats  was  that  they 
made  a  heavy  Fall  growth  and  gave  fair 
pasture  through  October.  When  Spring 
came  the  oats  were  dead.  Some  farmers 
want  a  cover  crop  that  will  not  show  up 
in  Spring,  and  these  Winter  oats  ought  to 
satisfy  them.  The  Joseph  Harris  Co. 
nses  some  quantities  of  these  oats  and 
gives  us  the  following  report: 

“We  have  used  the  common  Southern 
Turf  oats  for  a.  number  of  years  as  a 
Winter  cover  crop.  It  has  never,  how¬ 
ever,  stood  the  Winter  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  yield  of  oats  the  next  year,  al¬ 
though  one  year  it  came  through  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  shape.  With  us  it  makes  a  heavy 
Fall  growth,  and  the  oats  are  not  usually 
killed  until  the  snow  goes  off  in  the 
Spring.  We  do  not  think  these  oats  are 
very  valuable  as  a  grain  crop  in  the 
Northern  States,  but  they  make  a  very 
good  cover  crop,  especially  for  garden 
land  where  a  heavy  growth  of  material  to 
plow  under,  like  rye  or  vetch,  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.” 


Peach  Notes  from  Northern  New  York 

The  Carman  peach  is  the  very  best  va¬ 
riety  for  me.  Of  course  we  are  entirely 
out  of  the  peach  belt  and  are  lucky  if  we 
get  one  crop  in  three  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  Last  Winter  the  mercury  dropped 
to  24  below  zero  one  night  in  February, 
and  to  25  below  the  following  night.  Of 
course,  I  said  goodby  to  peaches  for  1016, 
but  some  of  the  hardier  varieties  decided 
to  surprise  me.  Carman  gave  me  75  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop  and  were  fine.  They 
came  in  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 
good  peaches,  and  brought  $4  and  $5  a 
bushel  right  at  our  local  stores  with  bas¬ 
kets  back  again. 

Triumph  was  overloaded  and  as  I  did 
not  get  time  to  thin  them  they  were  small. 
Mountain  Bose  and  Champion  gave  a 
few,  probably  20  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 
Fitzgerald  a  few  scattering  peaches,  and 
Early  Crawford  and  Elberta  none  at  all. 
I  would  have  been  $5  a  tree  better  off  if 
my  Early  Crawford  trees  had  been  Car¬ 
man. 

Hill’s  Chili  was  heavily  loaded  and 
Stevens  Rareripe  had  a  few  scattering 
fruits,  Belle  of  Georgia  gave  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  geo.  b.  SCIIAUBEB. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bear  heavy  annual  crops  of  perfect  fruit.  All  the  lending 
varieties  for  the  family  pnrden  or  commercial  grower. 

Frosar'a  Trso  Book  gives  lists  of  desirable  Apples, 
Fears,  Flums,  and  oilier  fruits.  Write  for  a  copy. 

SAMUEL  FRASEI  NURSERY,  Inc..  128  Main  Street.  GENESE0,  H.  V. 


Build*  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  content  thun  alfalfa 
Write  for  prloea  Mid  Information. 

E.  Barton.  Box  29,  Falmoath,  Ky 


D  1)1  i  STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRY,  BIACK 

Kerrv  I  lanis  berry,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  phivei 

4  pta  ns  for  fall  plnutittc.  I'uta 

logue lice.  Harry  I.. Squires, Good Ground, N.Y. 


waokdAOiNTs  Farmers'  AccountBook 

Highly  Indorsed.  Address  L  L.  STPHERS,  Fort  Wiyne,  Indian* 


sjo  STUMPS  too  big.  Get  the 
Y  richest,  most  productive  land 
Into  crops.  Make  more  money. 
fJcrcuUa  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Three-year  guaranty.  Safe 
sk=  and  last.  Send  post  card 
5)1  for  free  bock,  Introduc- 
tory  price  offer  now. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 
f  030  25 -h  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Jy  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  dicing,  no 
expense  for  trams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  Kean  tip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
wkh  die  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  aa  a  jack,  loo  poundn  pul) 
on  tbe  lever  give*  a  43-ton  pull 
on  the  stanp.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  V.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER, 


Asparagus;  Bulb  Culture 

1.  Will  you  give  informatiou  as  to  the 
successful  culture  of  asparagus — on  a 
small  scale — and  also  the  tenderost  and 
best  varieties?  Is  there  a  reliable  book  on 
this  subject?  2.  I  am  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  information  on.  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  bulbs,  hardy  and  otherwise,  espe¬ 
cially  hardy  lilies;  am  starting  a  hardy 
lily  bed,  and  v/ioh  some  choice  aud  still 
satisfactory  growers ;  would  like  to  get 
rotation  bloomers  if  possible,  to  haVe  the 
bloom  last  long.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

Richmond,  Mich.  N.  G. 

1.  “Asparagus,”  by  Hexamer,  price  50 
cents,  is  a  reliable  book.  “Vegetable  Gar¬ 
dening,”  by  R.  L  Watts,  price  $1.75,  is 
complete  aud  up  to  date. 

2.  This  subject  is  much  too  large  to 
treat  in  a  short  article.  The  lily  family 
alone  embraces  more  than  50  species,  and 
almost  an  unlimited  number  of  varieties, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  species 
and  varieties  of  other  kinds.  Therefore,  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  book  by  C.  L.  Allen 
entitled,  "Bulbs  and  Tuberous-rooted 


^a<olene^tii$l 


^  \Vi  to  16  H.  P.  $29.85  up. 

Start  easily,  run  smoothly  and  have  great 
overload  capacity.  All  parts  interchangeable. 
Spark-timing  lever  prevents  injury  to  oper¬ 
ator  in  starting.  Speed-  f  changing  de¬ 
vice  alter,  speed  while  runping. 


Com  Smut;  Spring  Wheat 

Our  field  corn  is  badly  infested  with 
smut.  Is  it  injurious  to  stock?  We 
have  about  10  acres  of  field  corn  and  five 
acres  of  potatoes  adjoining  it,  and  we 
were  thinking  of  sowing  it  to  Spring 
wheat.  Would  it  be  advisable?  Would 
the  smut  appear  in  the  wheat?  Would 
it  pay  to  sow  Spring  wheat,  on  ground 
that  yielded  125  bushels  of  corn  and  150 
bushels  potatoes  to  acre?  C.  M.  E. 

Blossvale,  N.  Y. 

Corn  smut  will  not  affect  potatoes, 
wheat  or  other  small  grain.  The  disease 
is  peculiar  to  the  corn  plant.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  life  from  the  smut  of  oats. 
In  oat  smut  the  germs  are  usually  found 
on  the  kernel  itself,  or  in  the  husk  which 
covers  the  kernel.  Thus  when  the  seed 
is  put  into  the  ground  the  disease  starts 
and  grows  along  with  the  plant.  When 
the  conditions  are  favorable  the  smut 
works  through  the  plant  and  affects  tho 
grain,  so  that  frequently  at  thrashing 
time  it  seems  as  if  black  smoke  is  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  thrasher.  In  the  oat  smut 
the  disease  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  forma¬ 
lin  and  water  before  it  is  put  into  the 
ground.  This  destroys  the  germs  of  the 
disease,  so  that  they  do  not  develop  in 


8howing 
easy  lever 
operation 


Stump 

Puller 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  X 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa.,  U.  5.  A. 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

vW  alter  J  .Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 

BVY  182  Fifth Stree t 
San  Francisco 
California 


IF  you  want  book*  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  JtURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


£>oes  the  Woj'/c 
Cleons  up  the  Ti'ee& 


cost.  Never  Injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.  Cost  of  spray  mate 
rials  will  advance  before  spring.  Order  now  and  save  money.  Writ 
today  for  free  booklet,  “The  Whys  and  'Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  Department  N. 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


Don’t  put  off  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controlling  peach  leaf curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pear  psylla,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 

Use  “Scalecide.”  Better  and  cheaper  than  lime  sulphur — cuts  the  labor 


B»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BEUABILitC 


The  Home  Acre 


Ben  Franklin  Would  Have 
Paid  $1000  for  This  Book 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Spinach. — My  first  sowing  of  spinach 
in  August  was  a  dismal  failure,  as  not  a 
seed  germinated  so  far  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  In  September  I  sowed  the  same 
rows  over  again,  and  I  have  never  seen 
spinach  grow  faster ;  we  have  been 
having  good  cuttings  the  past  week.  The 
late-sown  spinach,  which  is  intended  to 
winter  over  for  Spring  cutting,  is  now 
just  well  up.  This  sowing  was  made 
broadcast  the  first  of  October.  I  have 
never  found  that  it  was  of  any  advantage 
to  sow  spinach  in  the  Spring,  for  the  win- 
tered-over  plants  will  not  run  to  seed  any 
sooner  than  the  Spring-sown,  and  will 
give  earlier  cutting. 

Sweet  and  Irish  Potatoes. — Killing 

frost  came  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  w  _ 

usual,  on  the  14th.  Last  year  our  first  ought  to  be  given  an  old  asparagus  bed? 

killing  frost  came  October  20th.  With  bild  flourishing  for  10 

„  ,  ...  years  or  more;  has  never  failed  to  give 

the  very  dry  weather  now  prevailing  we  ample  asparagus  in  souson  for  a  large 

will  have  a  good  season  for  lifting  the  family.  The  ’  ’  *  * 

Cannas  and  Dahlias.  The  digging  and  have  been  in 
storing  in  the  curing  houses  of  the  great 


The  Terrapin  Beg,  Murgantia  his- 
trionica,  one  of  the  many  pests  that  came 
from  Mexico,  has  been  troublesome  for 
years  in  the  South  on  cabbages.  This 
season  they  arrived  here,  and  have  about 
cleaned  up  my  turnips.  I  sprayed  with 
various  miscible  oil  preparations,  but  did 
not  accomplish  much.  About  the  only 
way  to  handle  them  is  to  sow  something 
they  are  particularly  fond  of,  like  mus¬ 
tard,  and  get  them  on  that,  and  then 
spray  with  clear  kerosene,  and  in  this  way 
keep  them  down  on  more  valuable  plants. 
Gardening  in  these  days  is  a  constant 
battle  with  insects  and  fungi. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


>ed  is  1UU  feet,  square.  I 
the  habit  of  enriching  it 
by  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  after 
,  , .  .  the  cutting  season  and  have  used  arti- 

sweet  potato  crop  ot  this  section  is  near-  ficial  fertilizer  early  in  the  season.  This 
ly  completed.  These  houses  at  the  rail-  year  the  land  was  under  water  for  a  long 

road  station  store  potatoes  for  the  smaller  f  I'P *n  *-lu>  Spring  and  the  crop  of  'weeds, 
...  -  ,  cluck  weeds  mostly,  was  terrible.  The 

growers  and  ship  on  orders.  Most  of  the  continued  wet  weather  made  it  almost 

larger  growers  have  their  own  houses,  impossible  to  cultivate  between  the  rows 
The  area  planted  here  in  late  Irish  po-  an^  .a  deplorable  condition  ensued.  The 
tatoes  is  kq.  .baa  usual,  and  the  pros-  WaVf 

pect  for  a  fine  crop  is  excellent.  With  have  it  weeded  by  hand,  then  cut  the 
the  short  crop  north  this  crop  will  be  tops  and  dig  over  oven,  or  leave  ridges 

valuable  to  the  growers,  and  the  pros-  and  hollows  between  the  rows?  Do  you 
^  .  advise  manure  to  cover  the  entire  bed? 

pects  for  the  early  crop  next  Spring  seem  i  have  an  idea  that  the  weeds  came  from 
to  be  good,  for  with  the  prosperous  con-  such  a  covering  last  Fall.  E.  L.  c. 
ditions  prevailing  there  will  be  money  to  Marion,  Mass. 

buy  them,  and  with  scarcity  of  the  old  Working  the  whole  surface  with  a  disk 
potatoes  north  the  Southern  early  crop  or  cutaway  harrow  as  early  as  possible 
should  have  a  good  market.  in  Spring  will  dispose  of  weeds.  Harrow' 

The  Garden  Mulch. — -The  garden  is  both  ways;  using  cutaway  first  and  the 
noiv  ready  for  its  Winter  mulch.  I  disk  crosswise,  setting  all  disks  not  to 
spread  manure  over  the  whole,  mulching  cut  quite  down  to  the  crowns  of  the 
between  the  Winter  crops  and  covering  all  plants.  The  weeds  will  serve  as  Winter 
the  bare  space  thickly  enough  to  hide  protection.  But  if  there  is  danger  that 
every  spot  of  bare  ground.  As  I  can  buy  the  lot  will  not  get  harrowed  early  in 
only  fresh  manure,  I  fiud  that  this  heavy  Spring,  it  may  be  done  now,  and  ma- 
cover  applied  in  the  Fall  gives  far  better  mire  applied  for  Winter  protection, 
results  thau  fresh  manure  applied  in  Growers  apply  it  broadcast  with  a 
Spring.  In  the  Spring  it  gets  a  heavy  spreader,  but  if  unusually  full  of  weeds, 
dressing  of  bone  meal  to  supplement  the  manar6  from  a  poultry  shed  where 

manure,  and  crops  grow  as  a  matter  of  c*Aa®  heen  used,  the  manure  may  be 
course.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  aPPhed  between  the  tows,  or,  better  still, 
have  all  the  bare  spots  growing  Crimson  yiSt?d  only  on  grassland.  The  usual  plan 
clover  to  turn  under  in  the  Spring,  but  *°  aPh].v  the  nitrate  early  in  the 

in  a  garden  too  closely  planted  for  horse  ’  Pnn£  ’"bile  harrowing,  the  idea  being 

pow’er,  it  is  a  big  job  to  get  a  heavy  green  tIiat  act8  quickly  enough  to  help 

growth  buried  by  hand.  So  I  depend  on  fr°P  t  u'  samc  s<>a80a* 

the  manure,  though  there  may  be  some  chemicals  and  the  manune  may  be  applied 

loss  during  the  Winter  after  cuttlng  18  0Ter*  The  best  plan  of 

Pail  St, Writing  this  «*•  **-*»■ 

a  t  -,/*  t  e  .  .  rowing  described  is  to  follow  soon  with 

October  10,  I  can  see  from  my  window  ” 

....  ....  a  smoothing  harrow  and  then  to  use  cul- 

that  the  Progressive  strawberries  are  still  .....  .  , 

. .  .  T,  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  „  .  .  tivators,  horse  hoes  and  weeders  as  often 

blooming.  But  this  patch  of  last  year  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 

...  ,  .  .  ,  ,  as  needed,  and  some  hand  hoeing  may  be 

will  be  turned  under  now’,  and  the  Win-  .  .  ,  .  ,,  ,,  ?  ... 

.  .  .  .  A  r,  .  ,Tr  ,  -  , ,  ,  required,  especially  on  a  small  place  with 

ter-set  plants  of  Early  Wakefield  cab-  ..  „  ..  ..  ,  „„  .  .  -  ,  ,  , 

,  . , ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  only  a  limited  assortment  of  horse  tools, 

bages  will  take  the  place  of  the  straw-  Aw  Jnne  ^  a  light  ridge  is  thrown 

berries.  A  new  bed  of  the  Progressive  ovep  the  r0W8  from  both  sides,  burying 
has  been  set,  and  as  I  have  before  said.  I  mogt  of  the  wee<Js  for  the  TemaindeP  of 
intend  to  treat  this  variety  as  an  annual,  the  cutting  season.  After  ruttillg  is  ovori 
planting  some  every  year  and  turning  tb(?  wbole  surfaee  is  barrowed  !evel  and 
them  uuder  in  the  late  1  all.  Kept  over  a  kppt  cloan  with  cultivation  between  the 
year,  the  plants  seem  to  get  stunted  and  rows  until  about  Sept.  1.  Sometimes 
make  poor  fruit.  While  our  home  mar-  iu  ol(1>  sballow-set  beds,  the  crowns  are 
ket  has  been  fairly  well  supplied  with  very  c]ose  to  the  top,  and  the  whole  sur. 
the  fruit  at  10  ceuts  a  quart  this  Fall,  I  face  eannot  be  worked  over ;  a  great  la- 
cannot  think  that  these  Fall-bearing  bor-saving  plan.  In  such  cases,  a  good 
strawberries  have  much  of  a  commercial  job  may  be  done  against  such  plants  as 
future.  Out  in  the  country,  on  soil  far  chickw’eed  by  using  a  one-horse  disk  har- 
poorer  than  my  garden,  they  seem  to  row’  set  to  run  astride  the  row’s. 


i  packed  with  the  answers  to  a  hundred-and-one  questions 
about  electricity.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  electrical  farm- 
world.  It  tells  all  about  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm — 
the  labor-saving,  money-saving  devices  in  which  every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  is  interested. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Simply  clip  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  we  will  send  the  book  by  return  mail.  There  are  no 
strings  to  this  offer— we  simply  want  to  get  this  Hand  Book 


Western  Electric  Company 


INCORPOHATEO 

195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1 1th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

fss’sssssssyssssjvyyyssssssssssssyxsssysvy'j/'ssss’j 
Please  send  me  copy  of  “Farmer’s  Electrical  Hand  Book " 


Nam, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with.  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inoersoll.  2«  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


niS  J300K  banner  year.  Send  for  it. 

apr  There’s  a  science  of  tillage.^^^. 

And,  the  farmer  who  understands  this  science  is  the 
M  one  who  produces  paying  crops  in  good  seasons  and  in  W 
F  bad.  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  Is  a  practical  text  book.  ^ 
Tells  you  in  a  plain  practical  way  just  the  things  you  need  to  1 
know.  No  matter  what  tools  you  use  you  need  this  book. 

ClZt&WclXf  ^sk  Harrows 
^oaiaaar  and  Plows 

have  cutlery  steel  disks  forged  sharp.  They  cut,  pulverize  and  level 
the  soil  without  bringing  up  stones,  trash  or  sod.  Cutaway  (Clark) 
Double-Action  Harrows  give  two  diskings  in  a  single  operation,  yet 
are  light  in  draft.  In  nil  sires,  (as  small  as  one-horse)  and  for  every 
purpose.  If  your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway  write  us  di-  i 

^ ifcj  '«ct.  Be  sure  to  J 
1  O—  send  at  once  for  A 

k  iUmmmm&s?-/ 


Tillage.”  M 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk 
harrows  and  plows 

3921  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mi"1'. 
Muskrat,  oud  a, I  i-'vim  knee  I.c.1. 
free,  M.  J  .IKWKTT  &  SONS. 
KEDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEi  T.  20 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
tor  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  29th  St„  New  York 


SKUNKS 

and  all  otherfurs  will  boliiprh  this  winter.  Itrapped  from 
Ik. io  t  ■  U'.i9  the  year  1  t.  acted  in  busioucs  and  1  know  the 
ha rdthipa  a  trnppor  has  to  tto  thru  to  be  r.uooe«sful.  Why 
not  Kliip  your  furs  this  season  to  n  man  who  understands 
the  busiriesa  from  the  trap  lineto  the  tlnjhhed  garment.  I 
am  that  man  and  I  want  >ou  tolmve  toy  pi  ice.  lists  which 
Contain  w  | i  'Mo inform  tiou  andq  nditnms that  any  man 
can  under.  ;and  at  a  glance.  j  AS.  P.  ELLIS 
34.30  Kill  Street,  Middlcnown,  Now  York 


of  all  ki:::3 

In  large  or  small 
Bh  i  pi.ten  t.s.  We 
wanl  Itiem  »rt  will  pay 

highest  market  prices. 
Onr  big  list  of  satisfied 
shippers  testC.cs  to  our  liberal 

assurtnu-ntsandpromptreturns. 
_  Bend  now  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags  to 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  (Vest  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


RAW 

FURS 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York— NOW  the  world  a  greatest  Ful  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  gf*de  lirierally.  Wn’.e 
for  price  list— mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.,  190  Wc»t27liiSt..N«wYorlc  \ 


'Follow  the  lead  of  the  best  men  in  & 
game.  Ship  your  furs 
to  Wulfsohn,  Now  York 

and  set  accurnto,  com¬ 
plete  and  reliable  re¬ 
turns. 

Raw  Furs 


Our  SpedaMy 

Our  big  outlet  roerutshigbcBt 
prices.  No  BhipmenJatooeuudl 
or  too  large —just  scud  tlvom 
along,  you’ll  not  regret  it  Ho* 
fcr.-nccs ;  Bradstrccts;  It.  U. 
Dun  or  your  own  bonk. 

M.  Wullsolm  3l  Co. 


If  you  Jiut  your 
own  valuation  on 
shipment — if  we 
cannot  trade,  we 
will  pay  express 
both  ways. 


122.  124,  126  West  25th  Street.  New  York  City 
DepL  K  Strictly  an  American  Concern 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Flow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson . .  1.60  SI 

||  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  P| 

tH  Oreeiition.se  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  fj 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  COth  St,,  N.  Y. 


THE  warmth 
and  flexibility 
of  Hansen  Cloves  keep 
your  hands  cosy  and  blood 
circulating.  In  the  material 
there  is  perfect  protection, 
and  in  every  model  a  perfect  fit. 


Lamb 

Fur 

Lined 


No.877 


The  glove  shown  here  is  service¬ 
able,  yet  drccey.  Special  for  mo¬ 
torists  who  do  not  want  gauntlets. 


— are  made  in  a  multitude  of  hand¬ 
some,  practical  models.  Mittens, 
too,  either  all-mitten  style  or  with 
one  finger  free  for  motorists.  Cut 
shows  Dan  Patch  Mitten,  heavily 
lined  and  roomy,  but  without  bulk. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

Describes  many  of  SCO  styles — 
latest  models  for  mo¬ 
toring,  driving  and 
work.  All  giving  most 
value  for  least  cost. 

Hansen’s  from 
dealer.  If  he 
supplied,  write 
us.  Anyway,  write 
for  the  book. 

O.C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

136BN  Detroit  Street 
No.  875  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Get 

your 

isn’t 


a.  i.  fox 

279-B  SEVENTH  AVE..N.Y. 
A  Square  ^RcmI,  Liberal 
AMMort incut*  Top  Prl^e* 
Write  For  Price  List 


- WE  WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


We  fi&v  higher  prices  because  weget  higher 
prices.  Fur  manufacturers  know  that  the  prices 
Ivlfc  we  give  trappers,  hunters  and  farmers  lor  their  pelts 

x  attract  the  best  fur  o  go  red  in  the  country.  When  they 
JYjlB-''  ylfcw Jf  want  especially  flno  fura  they  vnmn  to  n»,  nml  are  willing  to 
..  A  pr.y  extra.  Wo  nr«  at  centers  of  manufacture  and  hnve  long 

PUSBaaiUr- • cs-tablisbcdoutlolB.  Sosoud  youi  luw  toua.  Get  onr  price  list  a 
^  -  ■"  early.  You  are  euro  of  the  prices  printed.  No  deductions  for 

oommiBstons.transportatioti.orauythiugelee. Liberal  grading.  Prompt  returns 

BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.,  Orlcluators  of  Classified  Price  List 
Dept.  03,  413  N.  Dearborn  SI.,  Chicago 


New  York 


Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  the  World 

The  war’s  {earful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
_  Continent.  The  people  ol  the  world  must  he  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demardfor  Canadian  wheat.  Canada’sinvi- 
tationto  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  he  bought  atremarkahly  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wonderful  crons  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

M  txe4 1’artulrur  tfl  fully  as  profitnMu  an  industry  au  pram  raising.  The  excellent  grasses 
full  f  Mil  i  mil  mi'  n  r  only  I  ml  rvqiilivd  cither  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good 
schools,  iunrkets  couvenieut,  clm.-sto  •iCvJout. 

Military  service  in  not  cotarulnory  In  Canada,  but  there  Is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  meny  jinmg  men  who  have  volunieercil  fertile  war. 

The  Government  thisy-e-ir  is  u  pine  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into 
grrin.  V  ittr  for  liter  Cure  hud  :  tin  cul:  rs  ea  tf*  reduced  railway 
AjP  jutes  to  Supoiliitenclcnt  iniiritgrat  on,  OUuivit,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


1  t 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Everybody  busy  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
now.  There  were  probably  2.000  acres  of 
tobacco  injured  severely  by  frost.  The 
demand,  however,  is  so  great  that  buyers 
are  ottering  7c  to  8c  for  this  frost-killed 
stock.  Corn  in  many  instances  was  in¬ 
jured  too.  E.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corn  crop  is  not  ns  good  as  average 
reports  make  it  in  Central  Illinois.  A 
good  ucreage  of  wheat  is  going  in  and 
it.  is  fine  weather.  Elevators  offer  to  con¬ 
tract  new  corn  at  65c  per  bn.,  70  lbs., 
when  it  will  shell  well.  As  usual  pota¬ 
to  crop  is  short:  in  fact  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  tUnrps  and  beans  will  be  shipped 
f-om  cities  to  supply  this  territory. 
Ilcgs  and  cattle  bring  good  prices.  No 
apples  to  speak  of.  They  must  be 
shipped  here  to  supply  us.  J.  B.  A. 

Taylorville,  Ill. 

A  large  firm  in  Reading  Terminal  Mar¬ 
ket,  Philadelphia,  is  paying  me  32c  lb. 
for  dry-picked,  yellow  leg,  6-!b.  chicken 
roasters.  Farmers  get,  th's  week,  $1.-10 
to  $1.45  for  wheat,  according  to  quality ; 
45c  for  oats ;  $1  bu.  for  corn ;  25c  to  50c 
lb.  in  New  York  for  mushrooms  accord¬ 
ing  as  weather  in  New  York  is  hot  or 
cold.  c,  B.  B. 

Concordville,  Pa. 

Wheat  $1.50;  corn  82;  oats  43;  hay 
$8  to  $11 ;  eg'-s  28 ;  butter  2S :  shorts 
$1.60;  bran  $1.45  (retail):  potatoes, 
Early  Oh:o.  shipped  in,  $1.40  at  the  car. 
Fowls  lri^c  per  lb.;  young  16c.  jr.  f. 

Astoria,  Ill. 

We  have  a  very  fine  corn  crop,  and 
corn  from  the  field  will  sell  for  $3  per 
bbl. ;  at  present  corn  is  worth  $  1.25  per 
bfcl.,  5  bu.  Wheat  bran  $24  per  ton ; 
middlings  or  shorts  $35  per  ton  ;  shel’ed 
oats  50e  per  bu. ;  cottonseed  meal  $38 
per  ton  here  in  cn riots ;  corr meal  $1  per 
tu.  Prime  Timothy  hay  $14  per  ton; 
Alfalfa  $13  to  $14.  Tto  potato  crop  is 
very  short  in  Warren  County,  as  there 
was  a  very  small  ac-  ’ago  planted.  Wo 
pay  at  the  store  $1.25  per  bu.  Wheat 
was  very  light  and  a  short  crop.  Fann¬ 
ers  generally  are  preparing  for  a  big 
acreage  in  wheat,  and  a-e  becoming  very 
much  enthused  over  Alfalfa  culture.  I 
have  a  50-acro  farm,  three-quarters  mile 
from  city  limits,  and  as  you  call  them,  I 
am  a  back-to*thc*landcr.  I  am  in  the 
grocery  business,  but  am  building  my 
farm  for  fruit.  I  have  11  acres  in  El- 
berta  peaches  and  seven  ac-es  in  straw¬ 
berries.  Having  served  the  public  for 
28  years  I  am  delighted  t.o  arrange  to 
live  on  a  farm  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
I  want  to  be  a  producer  instead  of  a 
consumer.  Farmers  generally  around 
here  are  prosperous  and  are  beginning  to 
become  educated  to  scientific  farming. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  n.  c.  P. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— In  the  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  l’ark  all  the  Government  rangers 
stationed  in  the  Tuolumne  meadows  sec¬ 
tion  were  called  in,  Oct.  26,  leaving  that 
vast  Sierran  district  deserted  hut  for  one 
caretaker.  Heavy  snow  at  Lake  Tenaya 
is  holding  three  automobiles,  which  can¬ 
not  be  brought,  out  until  a  warm  spell 
melts  the  drifts. 

Four  incendiary  fires  occurred  within 
24  hours,  Oct.  26-27,  at  Fnrnbam,  Que¬ 
bec,  causing  Hie  death  of  10  persons,  and 
property  loss  of  $125,000.  The  most  ser¬ 
ious  fire  was  in  a  hospital  under  the  care 
of  Gray  Nuns, 

Virginia  will  enter  the  ranks  of  prohi¬ 
bition  States,  Nov.  1,  swelling  the  total 
to  IS.  Although  the  law  makes  the  pos¬ 
session  of  liquor  in  certain  quantities 
prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  violate 
the  statute,  large  supplies  wore  laid  in 
by  individuals. 

Treasury  secret  service  agents  an¬ 
nounced,  Oct.  30,  that  with  the  arrest 
of  II.  It.  Willcen,  formerly  of  West  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  as  he 
was  trying  to  pass  a  bogus  $10  note  of 
the  Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
the  Government  got  its  hand  upon  the 
most  skillful  and  elusive  counterfeiter  of 
recent  years.  The  prisoner  is  said  to 
have  confessed  manufacturing  the  three 
most  puzzling  series  of  counterfeit  bills 
encountered  since  the  notorious  Monroe 
head  affair.  When  the  secret  service  men 
raided  Wilken's  place  in  Los  Angeles 
they  found  not  only  plates  from  which 
bills  were  turned  out,  but  also  a  minia¬ 
ture  paper  mill  capable  of  producing  a 
fine  quality  of  stock  very  nearly  exactly 
like  that  used  by  the  Treasury  for  print¬ 
ing  its  notes. 

Constitutionality  of  New  Jersey’s  auto¬ 
mobile  license  tax  lows,  involving  tax¬ 
ation  powers  of  States  and  traffic  privil¬ 
eges  of  non-resident  motorists,  was 
argued,  Oct.  31,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  suit  in  which  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
represented  by  counsel.  Whether  States 
have  authority  to  raise  through  motor  li¬ 
cense  taxes  road  maintenance  revenues 
and  whet  h  r  automobile  pleasure  touring 
is  interstate  “commerce”  were  said  to  be 
new  and  undetermined  questions  pre¬ 
sented.  The  case  came  up  on  an  appeal 
by  Frank  J.  Kane,  of  New  York,  from 
conviction  of  motoring  in  New  Jersey  with¬ 
out  paying  the  registration  license.  The 


Now  Jersey  court  uphold  the  State  laws, 
declaring  that  the  license  taxes,  though 
designed  to  raise  revenues,  were  not  un¬ 
constitutional  or  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce. 

Charles  Taze  Russell,  known  as  Pastor 
Russell,  an  independent  minister,  editor 
of  the  TFcfc/i  Totter  and  author  of  stu¬ 
dies  on  Scriptures,  died,  Oct.  31,  ou  an 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  train  en- 
roijte  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York. 
Heart  disease  was  given  as  the  cause. 
l  av  more  than  a  qr'"ter  of  a  century 
“Pastor”  Russell  sto<  d  a  unique  figure 
among  the  m'n.'stora  cf  all  creeds  and 
sects.  Ille  ho’onged  to  no  denomination 
a::d  subscribed  to  the  tenets  of  no  re- 
hrion,  basing  tvs  preaching  only  on  the 
Like.  I  La  activities  had  frequently  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  widespread  publicity  and 
on  several  occasions  be  bad  sued  news¬ 
papers  for  defamation  of  character  as  the 
result  of  a?”  cies  printed  concerning  him. 

Oct.  31  there  wore  serious  reports  of  a 
general _  coal  farm  -  e,  o-n!  for  domestic 
going,  in  some  cases,  na  high  as  $12  a 
ton  in  New  York  City.  Car  shortage, 
freight  rates,  labor  difficulties  and  in¬ 
creased  consumption  were  blamed  for  the 
shortage.  In  Ohio,  nering  on  the  report 
that  brokers  and  middlemen  are  holding 
hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with  coal  and 
paying  demur ra-e  in  anticipation  of  huge 
profits  throii-h  the  rise  in  quotations,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  sent  to  all 
railroads  telegraphic  request  for  a  report 
on  "tlio  number  of  all  cars  under  load 
with  con!  in  transit  and  at  stations  Oc¬ 
tober  30.  showing  the  number  of  days  de¬ 
tention  on  ail  cars  ou  demurrage.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Penn¬ 
ey  Irani  u-Mury  I  nd-Delawane  joint  milk 
commission,  which  began  public  hearings 
Nov.  3,  will  endeavor  to  learn  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  rri’h  at  the  farm;  the 
amount  the  farmer  has  invested  in  the 
business ;  what  profit,  if  any,  he  makes 
at  present  prices ;  the  advanced  cost  of 
production  as  compared  with  the  period 
between  1000  and  1910;  bin  system  of 
estimating  expenses ;  what  price  he  con¬ 
siders  reasonable,  a-d  other  details  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  production.  It  will  ask 
the  distributor  wlat  it  costs  him,  per 
quart,  to  deliver  milk  to  the  consumer; 
what  increased  expenses  he  has  to  meet 
over  the  period  between  1900  and  1910; 
what  he  considers  a  fair  price  for  the 
dairyman  ;  whether  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  cau  bo  lessened  fcy  cooperative  meth¬ 
ods;  what  his  profits  are  from  by-pro¬ 
ducts;  what  his  prices  will  bo  in  case 
the  demands  of  the  producer  ore  granted, 
and  other  information  relating  to  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Ebon  Eugene  Rexford,  well  known  as 
a  horticultural  writer  and  poet,  died  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  OcL  IS.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  contributions  to  muny  per¬ 
iodicals,  Mr.  Rexford  wrote  several 
books.  His  best  known  poem  wag 
“Silver  Theads  Among  the  Gold.” 

Plans  for  bring'ng  about  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  for  strengthening  the  agri¬ 
cultural  branch  of  tie  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World  were  di  scussed  at  length 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  agricultural 
workers  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  30. 
William  D.  Haywood,  general  secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
in  an  address  advocated  a  strike  of  all 
farm  hands  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest 
season  ns  one  means  of  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  wages  from  farmers  and  compel- 
ing  “fair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.”  Efizaboth  Gurley  Flynn 
also  urged  au  agricultural  strike  in  case 
other  measures  to  bring  about  higher 
wages  during  the  harvest  season  fail. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  England  Fruit  Show  and  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Ilortx-u’tural  Society,  joint 
meeting.  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
Nov.  13-1S. 

American  Poraological  Society,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C„  Nov.  1 6-1 8. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Association 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  eeeretary- 
treasurer. 

#  Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  exhibition  Ilolyoke, 
Mass.,  Nov,  22-24. 

Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Show, -Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Nov.  26-Dee.  2. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Doc.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Doc.  4. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-8. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dec.  12-14. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O.,  De¬ 
cember  14,  15  and  16. 

Oneida  Poultry  Association  fourth  an¬ 
nual  show,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9-12,  1917. 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Simple  Tests  for  Acid  Soils 

About  one  year  ago,  perhaps  18 
months,  I  am  told  Tins  R.  N.-Y.  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  on  the  determining  of 
the  acidity  of  soils  and  the  relative 
ammiut  of  lime  needed.  This  was  a  new 
method  to  me.  It  seemed  so  simple  I 
wish  to  use  it  in  a  class  of  agricultural 
students.  Please  give  me  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  method  if  possible. 

Indiana.  a.  m.  n. 

You  may  refer  to  the  Truog  system  of 
soil  testiug  which  we  described  in  detail. 
This  is  somewhat  complicated  and  for  a 
good  description  you  should  send  to  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madi¬ 
son)  and  ask  for  a  bulletin  on  this  test. 
Perhaps  you  mean  the  litmus  paper  test 
which  is  much  simpler.  “Litmus  paper’ 
is  a  form  of  blotting  paper  stained  with 
a  blue  color  obtained  from  moss  or  lich¬ 
ens  growing  upon  rocks.  This  color  is 
very  sensitive  and  changes  to  a  red  when 
put  with  acids,  and  hack  to  blue  when 
put  with  alkaline  substances.  In  making 
this  simple  test  a  fair  sample  of  the  soil 
is  taken  and  packed  into  a  glass  or  deep 
dish — just  moist  enough  to  make  it  solid. 
Then  a  kuife  blade  is  pushed  down  into 
it  and  a  piece  of  the  blue  litmus  paper 
inserted  and  the  soil  firmed  around  it. 
In  about  an  hour  take  out  the  paper  and 
notice  the  color.  If  the  soil  is  sour  the 
color  will  have  changed  to  a  pink  or 
red.  This  test  does  not  show  just  how 
much  lime  is  needed.  If  the  paper  turns 
red  it  is  evidence  that  the  land  is  sour, 
and  the  equirlaent  of  1,500  pounds  or 
more  per  acre  should  be  used. 


"4130” — that’s 
the  name  of  it. 
"$20.00  ” — that’s 
the  price.  "Cloth- 
craft”  the  make. 
That  means  good 
looks,  good  fit  and 
good  service.  The 
Clothcraft  people 
have  had  70  years 
in  which  to  learn 
how  to  make  such 
a  good  blue  serge 
suit  at  so  low  a  price. 


I  ,  I  understand  (despite  War's  I 
|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
'  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  a 
l  wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  I 

*  new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  ■ 

•  A 

J  Name . . . .  ? 


Address . . . . . 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 
602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
”5130”  Blue,  $16.50 
”4130”  Blue,  $20.00 
”3130”  Gray,  $20.00 


At  FARM  WAGONS 


Send  for 
Catalog. 


Eifrh  or  low  wheels— 
IT — — 7£-ri'- steel  or  wood—  wide 
V,-  A  JL-y  or  narrow  tires. 

(LlicjL  Wagon  parts  of  all 

®  K  J?  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
‘Xujr  uV7v.}7»  nny  running  gear. 

y  C&ttlog  Illustrated  in  colon)  frcij. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St..  Quincy,  III, 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  •gf5{SK 

Tell  ns  wliat.  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  y  ou  a  list  of  Just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  oQicujs  throughout  tho  State, 


Fertilizers  in  Storage 

I  have  some  nitrate  of  soda  that  was 
bought  in  March,  1916.  If  this  nitrate 
were  used  during  Spring  of  1917  in  a 
fertilizer  mixture,  would  it  be  worth  as 
much  as  nitrate  freshly  purchased  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  from  same  company  V  This 
has  been  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Is  acid 
phosphate  which  has  been  kept  one  year 
just  as  good  to  use  in  a  home  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  acid  phosphate  that  is  new? 
This  was  to  be  used  in  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage, 
ground  fish  scrap  and  acid  phosphate. 

Maine.  P.  C. 

If  this  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  kept 
dry  it  has  not  lost  nitrogen.  In  this 
form  nitrogen  would  be  lost  only  by  leach¬ 
ing  or  washing  out.  The  nitrate  may 
have  hardened  or  “caked”  so  that  it  must 
he  crushed  in  order  to  mix  well,  but  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  soaked  it  has  not  lost 
plant  food.  The  same  is  no  doubt  true  of 
the  acid  phosphate.  If  it  has  been  kept  dry 
the  phosphoric  aeid  has  not  been  washed 
out.  As  with  the  nitrate  very  likely  the 
phosphate  has  “caked”  into  lumps.  These 
must  be  smashed  and  fined  before  you  can 
mix  well  with  other  chemicals. 


Clothcraft  Clothes  for  Men  and  Young  Men,  Ready-to-Wear,  $12.50  to  $25.00 
Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.;  Cleveland 


The  South  for  Farm  Profits 

Southern  land*  are  low  In  pries  -rive,  large  yields  of 
corn  nnd  other  grain):,  grasses  ntid  forngo  crops,  all 
kinds  truck,  crow  fine  fruit.  You  can  get  goodlands 
in  healthful  locntiou,  where  climate  is  pleasant  and 
works  for  yon.  whore  two  and  throe  crops  grow  ate 
nually,  for  $15  to  $50  un  acre,  according  to  Improve¬ 
ments.  Great  opportunity  for  general  farmers,  stork 
raison,  dairymen,  poultry  raiser*,  fruit  and  truck 
growers.  Information  on  venues t.  M.  V.  Richards,  Ind. 
S  Aor  Csmmr.,  Room  B7.  Southern  Railway, Woshinoton,  D.  C. 


5-'’  Share  la  the  pre« perky  that 
'  await*  you  In  t  hr«e  nai  ure-Ianored  loealltle*.  ^7** 
FYult,  and  poultry  fiiruiitiic  pay*  womlorfully. 

Rich,  farulo,  wall-  wmt«rnd  noil,  mild  climate,  grow¬ 
ing  Mid  nfiX*©«bl*  neighbor*,  Rxc«U«nl  farm 

l*fiil«$L5ftcr«  and  up.  Witte  for  Ut*st  frsltaUrv,  soaps 
'  and  full  Information— -freu  0x1  roqueat. 

f.  H.  LsBaume,  Agr'l  Agent,  N.& W.  Ry, 
211  N.  &  W.  Bldg.  Roanoke,  Va. 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $900,000, 000  In 
new  wealth  added  in  1015.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age.  30.10  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Mauitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  In¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  (arm  home  from  tho  Cana¬ 
dian  l’aeltic  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  In¬ 
terest  at  0% ;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  hate  paid  for  Itself.  We  Will  lend 
you  tip  to  $2,000  in  Improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  laud 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  waul  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
yon.  We  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadiau 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Hen  Manure  for  Sale 

Do  you  know  of  any  market  for  such 
material  as  dry  pulverized  hen  manure? 
I  have  been  handling  some  iu  this  way 
for  some  time,  and  as  I  do  little  planting 
have  made  practically  no  use  of  it.  I 
gather  the  contents  of  the  droppings 
boards  daily  and  spread  it  out  under 
cover,  where  it  dries  quickly,  and  then 
run  it  through  n  grist  mill.  P.  n.  N. 

No.  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  sell  dry  hen  ma¬ 
nure  for  distant  shipment.  It  is  too 
bulky,  and  does  not  contain  enough  plant 
food  to  justify  the  buyer  in  paying  heavy 
freight  rates.  We  have  tried  to  interest 
fertilizer  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
this  hen  manure,  but  they  say  it  is  too 
bulky  and  varies  so  in  composition  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  handli  it  for  their 
mixed  fertilizers.  If  a  poultryman  had 
large  quantities  of  it,  we  think  he  could 
develop  a  good  business  by  mixing  acid 
phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  some  form 
of  potash  with  it,  make  a  uniform  mix¬ 
ture,  and  then  offer  it  as  a  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  fertilizer.  Some  of  our  readers  use 
the  hen  manure  iu  this  way,  and  make 
a  very  good  mixture,  one  that  ranks  well 
with  some  standard  brands.  Wo  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  tried  selling 
such  a  mixture  ou  the  regular  market, 
but  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  the 
larger  poultry  plants  do  not  try  this. 
Last  year  we  had  letters  from  several 
people  who  wanted  to  buy  hen  manure 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  found  10  or  15 
people  who  had  the  manure  to  sell,  to 
one  who  was  willing  to  buy  it.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  hen  manure  of  average 
quality  is  worth  about  four  times  as 
much  ton  for  ton  as  average  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 


On  Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 


Only  HARTMAN'S,  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  organization,  and  over 
two  million  customers  nre  capable©?  such  n  record  smashing  oiler  as  thia.  You  can  order  any 
Bize  or  6tyle  engine  you  want— we  will  send  it  at  once.  You  pay  no  money  down;  make  no  bank 
deposit;  no  C,  O.  IX  We  ask  for  no  security.  Every  thing  confidential  between  you  and 
Hartman’s.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  £0  clays,  nnd  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect— eend  It  hack  at  our  expense,  nnd  you'll  not 
be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the  "‘Majestic”  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  exactly  tbc  engine  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  then  keep  it  and  pay  cs  ono-tenth  in  SO 
days;  or  one-sixth  in  60  clays,  giving  you  10  months  or  a  full  year  to  pay,  whichever  you  prefer. 
These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  sizes  and  styles  of 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7 ,  9  and  14  ff-P. 

STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE,  HORSE  PORTABLE 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  size  and  style  is  best  for  your  require¬ 
ments.  Note  the  sensationally  low  bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  lrou  wouldn’t  believe  it 
possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hartman  does  it.  And 
you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advauce  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  don’t  think  it  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  ever  offered. 

The  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  II-P.  rating  and  moat 
economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bit  like  old  etvle,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline 
engines  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  ar.d  are,  therefore  expensive  to  operate;  or 
like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  literally  jerk  ar.d  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at 
high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  “happy  medium”— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  num¬ 
ber  of  parts— a  marvel  of  eiihplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power 
it  is  designed  to  develop— no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.  Gives  good,  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

E  ""SwThB  most  valuable  engine 

book  ever  published.  Tells 
about  the  wonderful  Majes¬ 
tic,  how  made,  anil  why  it  is  the  i 
higtt'  st  engine  value.  Tellsbow  J 
to  pick  ed;  size  and  stylo  engine  fi 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  0 
explains  the  famous  farm  credit  M, 
plan.  Mail  coupon  or  postal, 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  J§ 

4019-21  LaSalle  St.,  Ciucaao  Eg 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Sead  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRG.,  Inc, 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sis. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THEAMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


THE  HARTMAN  Co.  4012-21  LaSalle  St..  Cliicaoo 

Withoijt  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog 
No.E*<iN  and  p&rcieuiars  of  Farm  Credit  plan. 


HARTMAN’S 

MAJESTIC  ENGINES 


Name 


Address 
P.  O.  Box 
or  R.  F.  D. 


Town 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'Tho  R.  TV. - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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a  tiling  possible?  I  never  saw  it  and 
never  drank  any  of  this  juice,  but  from 
a  study  of  this  bulletin  such  a  thing 
seems  possible.  It  seems  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  corn  silage  is  the  change  of 
sugar  into  several  acids.  The  sugar 
changes  into  lactic  acid,  alcohol  and  this 
to  acetic  acid.  Silage  juice  contains  about 
five  per  cent,  of  sugar.  If  exposed  to  the 
air  it  would  ferment  like  cider  and  make 
a  “beverage”  about  as  strong  as  beer. 
This  would  only  occur  when  the  juice  was 
drained  out  of  the  silo  and  exposed  for  a 
time.  This  would  not  happen  inside  the 
silo — away  from  the  air.  We  learn  of 
one  man  who  caught  the  juice  in  a  fruit 
jar  as  it  ran  out  between  the  silo  staves, 
let  it  ferment  and  then  actually  got 
drunk  on  it.  That  man  was  far  below 
tbe  cattle  inside  bis  barn  in  character! 
Prohibition  will  stop  him — prohibition  of 
air  in  an  airtight  silo. 

Preserving  Fruit. — There  have  been 
a  number  of  questions  like  this  one : 

What  is  tin's  I  hear  about  spraying 
apples  with  some  chemical  to  preserve 
them?  S.  F.  K. 

You  probably  refer  to  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  Vermont  which  I  mentioned  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  is  explained  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  ISO  of  the  Vermont  Station,  They 
started  in  to  learn  how  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  apples  over  Winter  and  into 
Summer.  Among  other  substances  used 
in  packing  were  sawdust,  cork  dust, 
leaves,  chopped  hay,  sand  and  mper 
wrappers.  Only  dry  hardwood  sawdust 
and  cork  dust  had  much  value.  Pine  saw¬ 
dust  gave  a  bad  flavor  to  the  fruit. 

In  addition  to  these  mechanical  pro¬ 
tectors  various  dips  were  used  such  as 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  copper  sulphate,  lime 
water  and  paraffin.  You  might  think  the 
latter  would  answer  well.  They  melted 
the  paraffin,  dipped  the  apple  into  it, 
cooled  the  fruit  and  packed  it  away.  The 
trouble  with  this  was  that  it  protected 
the  fruit  too  well.  There  was  no  trouble 
from  the  outside,  but  decay  started  in¬ 
side — no  doubt  due  to  preventing  the 
breathing  processes  of  tin1  fruit  Strong 
Bordeaux  mixture,  gave  best,  satisfaction. 
This  dipping  and  then  packing  in  dry  oak 
sawdust,  gives  a  good  protection.  The 
plan  of  operation  is  as  follows?  Five 
pounds  each  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  are  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water. 
Remember  that  this  is  four  to  five  times 
as  strong  as  ordinary  “Bordeaux.”  Good 
sound  specimens  of  fruit  are  selected. 
There  is  no  more  use  putting  wormy  or 
bruised  fruit  into  this  packing  than  there 
is  in  putting  stale  eggs  into  water  glass. 
This  good  fruit  is  dipped  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  10  minutes.  You  can  put  the 
fruit  into  a  sack  and  lower  it  into  the 
liquid  to  save  time.  Let  them  dry  and 
cool  them  well.  Then  pack  in  boxes  nr 
barrels  with  dry  hardwood  sawdust  well 
firmed  around  them — keeping  the  apples 
separated.  Then  store  in  a  cool  clean 
place.  In  Vermont  apples  stored  in  this 
way  kept  until  August  1,  or  2G7  days. 
The  flavor  was  fine  and  the  texture  per¬ 
fect.  The  average  person  would  hardly 
care  to  eat  Bordeaux  mixture,  hut  care¬ 
ful  experiments  show  there  is  uo  danger 
from  such  apples.  h,  w.  c. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Make  your 
hay  fields  pay 


Suppose  we  take  up  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  come  pouring  in  upon 
us  lately.  Some  of  our  friends  think  this 
Hope  Farm  man  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
modern  Solomon  and  I  am  expected  to 
give  an  opinion  even  when  I  know  very 
little  about  it. 

Removing  Trees. — One  of  our  people 
lives  on  a  farm  which  is  mortgaged  for 
two-thirds  of  its  value.  lie  knows  he 
never  can  pay  the  mortgage  and  intends 
to  let  it  go  under  foreclosure.  Some  three 
years  ago  this  man  planted  over  50  apple 
trees  on  this  farm.  He  intends  to  dig 
them  up  and  transplant  them  on  another 
farm  before  he  quits.  Has  he  any  legal 
right  to  do  so?  When  a  tree  is  planted 
and  becomes  established  it  is  a  part  of  the 
real  estate.  While  a  man  owns  a  piece 
of  real  estate  he  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  it.  I  think  real  estate  in  trees 
would  be  the  same  as  in  a  sand  hank. 

Both  might  bo  taken  out  and  removed  by 
the  owner.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage 
could  object  to  anything  which  injured 
the  value  of  the  property.  This  farm  is, 

I  take  it,  not  worth  much,  and  the  mort¬ 
gage  seems  to  he  rather  poor  security.  If 
I  held  it  I  should  prevent  the  removal  of 
these  trees  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  personal  circumstances. 

A  “Groaning  Windmill.” — On  page 
1312  we  had  the  story  of  a  windmill 
which  set  up  ft  crying  or  groaning.  Va¬ 
rious  correspondents  have  attributed  it  to 
the  European  war,  the  “hot  air”  of  the 
political  campaign  and  various  other 
causes.  The  most  sensible  guess  We  have 
had  follows: 

Regarding  the  trouble  our  friend  H.  H. 

B.  lias  with  the  groaning  of  his  wind¬ 
mill,  I  want  to  make  a  long-distance 
guess.  I  think  that  the  trouble  is  in  his 
pump  cylinder  caused  by  excessive  fric¬ 
tion  inside  of  cylinder  worn  rough,  or 
leather  cups  worn  out,  or  both,  the  sound 
travelling  along  the  pipe  to  his  house.  If 
he  would  examine  his  leather  cons  in 
pump  and  if  badly  worn  replace  with  new 
ones — well  soaked  in  grease — I  think  the 
groaning  would  stop.  The  cups  may  fit 
too  tight.  If  the  groaning  was  above 
ground  in  the  mill  or  rods  he  could  easily 
discover  what  the  trouble  is.  C.  E. 

Arizona. 

Rye  Questions. — Here  are  a  few 
about  our  old  friend  rye  when  used  as  a 
cover  crop : 

Is  rye  cut  green  for  hay  of  any  value 
for  feeding?  Gan  rye  be  turned  under  for 
a  cover  crop  in  time  to  allow  for  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  corn  in  this  part  of  New  York? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  D. 

Rye  hay  is  rather  poor  stuff.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  let  it  grow  too  long  before  cutting,  and 
the  stalks  are  tough  and  hard.  Stock 
will  eat  it  if  they  have  nothing  else,  but 
it  is  inferior  to  oats,  barley  or  wheat 
cured  in  the  same  way.  The  rye  makes 
a  fair  pasture  when  young,  but  we  would 
not  advise  curing  rye  into  hay  unless  it 
is  badly  needed.  Better  plow  it.  all  under. 

Of  course,  the  rye  can  be  plowed  under  at 
any  time.  We  should  plant  at  the  usual 
corn  planting  time,  pack  down  hard  and 
use  500  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre. 

Wiiat  Is  Silage? — The  following 
question  just  about  puts  me  out : 

We  have  had  a  debate  about  silage.  I 
claim  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  sauer¬ 
kraut,  while  my  neighbor  says  it  is  like 
canned  vegetables  or  fruit.  Which  is 
right?  s.  J. 

I  am  not  a  chemist  and  I  do  not  eat 
sauerkraut.  At  law  that  would  make  me 
au  ignorant  and  biased  witness  and  T 
ought  not  to  act  as  referee  in  such  a  de¬ 
bate.  The  best  I  know  is  taken  from 
Bulletin  70  of  the  Connecticut  Station. 

Prof.  Esten  has  investigated  silage  fer¬ 
mentation.  ne  says  that  German  chem¬ 
ists  thoroughly  studied  the  fermentation 
of  sauerkraut.  Then  be  says :  “This  an¬ 
alogy  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  results 
of  our  study  of  silage  fermentation  that  apples, 
the  processes  are  evidently  identical,  pro-  Otsego 
dueed  by  slightly  different  varieties  of  or-  jj.- 

ganisms.”  lie  says  that  the  fermentation  Soil  and 
of  apple  juice  and  corn  juice  are  quite  question, 
different.  The  manufacture  of  silage  in  Wealthy, 
the  silo  is  like  the  souring  of  milk,  has  a  th 
“Soured  milk  is  pickled  milk — silage  is  interfere 
pickled  corn!”  I  think  therefore  that  Gravcnsf 
sauerkraut  would  win  the  decision  over  with  us. 
canned  goods !  in  the  m 

Is  Corn  Juice  Intoxicating? — Every  for  fillet 
year  I  have  letters  from  people  who  hear  broader  J 
of  cases  where  the  hired  man  (and  the  experiem 
boss,  too)  drank  juice  from  the  bottom  with  the 
of  the  silo  and  gut  drunk  un  it.  Is  such  iug. 


Your  eyes  don’t  tire  so 
easily  when  you  use 


Its  steady,  generous 
light  makes  reading 
more  enjoyable. 

For  best  results  use  Socony 
Kerosene,  the  cleanest,  clear¬ 
est-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  N.Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 
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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

RtC.USPAT.OFF 


Styleplus  <«•  17 
Clothes  Ml 


Victrola 


The  instrument  which  plays  the  greatest  music  is  the  instrument 
you  want  in  your  home!  The  Victrola  is  supreme.  Its  suprem¬ 
acy  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  great  things  actually  accomplished. 
It  is  in  millions  of  homes  the  world  over  because  it  takes  into 
these  homes  all  that  is  best  in  every  branch  of  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  -try/. 

The  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor  are 
the  greatest  artists  in  the  world.  The  Victrola  tone  is  the  true 
and  faithful  tone  of  the  singer’s  voice  and  the  master’s  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Victrola  is  the  rhnwn  instm- 


IcARtisO 


'mm* 


To  tnsureVictor  Quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  trademark.  “His 
Master’s  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  tho  identifying 
label  on  all  genuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  GdlC 


_ RURAL1SMS _ 

The  Chick-Pea 

The  garbanzo  or  chick-pea,  shown  in 
cut.  below,  is  ranked  by  many  Spanish  far¬ 
mers  as  next  in  importance  to  wheat 
while  ground  into  the  article  called 
gram,  it  furnishes  food  for  thousands  of 
Asiatics.  The  picture  is  reproduced  from 
Bulletin  No.  118  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  plant  grown  at  Spokane,  Wash. 
This/ is  the  first  report  of  the  chick-pea 
being  grown  so  far  north,  though  it  has 


Plant  of  Chick-pea 

been  successful  in  parts  of  California. 
The  plant  is  especially  adapted  to  dry,  hot 
regions,  where  it  fruits  abundantly. 
This  is  an  extremely  nutritious  legume, 
its  pods  each  containing  a  single  seed, 
which  is  agreeable  in  flavor,  fresh,  dried, 
parched  like  peanuts,  or  ground  into  flour. 
*In  the  moist  sections  of  the  Tuited  States 
the  chick-pea  bears  sparingly,  but  it 
would  seem  a  desirable  vegetable  in  arid 
sections.  It  is  grown  in  Mexico,  and  has 
a  wide  range  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Carnations  as  House  Plants 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  potted 
carnations  for  tho  house  in  Winter 
thrifty  and  nice?  What,  is  the  best 
kind  of  soil  for  them  in  Winter?  What 
kind  of  soil  do  florists  use  for  them  in 
pots?  I  wish  to  keep  the  carnations  so 
that  they  will  bloom  abundantly  during 
the  Winter  months.  c.  E.  L. 

Waterford,  N.  J. 

Carnations  as  pot  plants  require  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  to  many  other  blooming 
plants.  The  soil  is  obtained  by  compost¬ 
ing  sod  and  manure  or  mixing  well-rotted 
manure  one  part  to  three  or  four  parts 
soil.  Be  careful  in  potting  to  place  bro¬ 
ken  pots  or  coarse  cinders  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  to  insure  perfect  drainage. 
Pot  firmly  and  break  out  part  of  the 
shoots,  or  the  plants  will  throw  a  crop 
of  flowers  and  then  require  a  long  per¬ 
iod  to  bloom  a  second  time.  By  care¬ 
ful  topping  almost  continuous  bloom  may 
he  had.  Watch  for  aphis  and  red  spider; 
tobacco  dusted  ou  plant  is  effective  for 
the  former,  and  dipping  the  entire  plant 
into  a  weak  white  soap  solution  will 
kill  the  spider.  ether  j.  weaver. 

Borers  in  Poplar  Tree 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
poplar  tree  infested  with  borers? 

Wlatcrvillc,  Me.  f.  l.  e. 

Large  trees  affected  with  borers  in  the 
trunk  are  very  difficult  of  successful 
treatment.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  of 


any  thoroughly  successful  means  that 
can  be  employed  against  them  unless  it 
would  be  the  cyanide  gas  treatment. 
Some  years  ago  an  old  acquaintance  was 
busily  engaged  in  hunting  out  all  the 
borer  holes  in  the  body  of  an  old  Jersey 
pine,  and  with  nu  eye  dropper  was  squirt¬ 
ing  ereolin  in  each  hole.  On  inquiry  he 
informed  me  that  all  worm  holes  so 
treated  meant  death  to  every  occupant. 
Whether  this  is  or  was  true  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  verify,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  used,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  it  would  he  very 
effective.  At  any  rate  I  should  use  it 
with  every  confidenre  of  success  follow¬ 
ing.  K. 

Treatment  of  Canna  Roots  and  Salvia 

1.  Last  year  I  put  my  Canna  roots  in  a 
basket  in  the  cellar;  they  all  dried  up. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  over? 
I  have  some  very  Choice  ones.  2.  Do  we 
have  to  start  Salvia  from  seed  each  year 
c.  can  the  old  plants  be  kept  over?  L.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1.  Lift  the  Canna  roots  after  the  tops 
are  frosted,  letting  as  much  earth  as  pos¬ 
sible  remain  adhering  to  them,  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  open  air,  then  store  on 
shelves  in  a  cellar  suitable  for  keeping 
vegetables,  throwing  a  little  earth  over 
them  to  keep  them  from  drying  out.  The 
common  causes  for  loss  of  Canna  roots 
are  storing  them  while  moist,  or  in  too 
warm  a  place  before  the  weather  is  cold. 
The  soil  covering  prevents  drying  out. 

2.  While  scarlet  sage  (Salvia  splen- 
dens)  is  a  tropical  perennial,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  treated  as  an  annual  by  Northern 
gardeners,  and  it  is  advised  to  grow  it  from 
seed  each  year.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  this  is  often  done  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice,  but  under  glass  or 
treated  as  a  house  plant  this  Salvia  is 
much  affected  by  red  spider  and  other 
troubles,  and  we  would  certainly  not  ad¬ 
vise  carrying  old  plants  over  Winter. 

“That  man  is  so  honest  he  wouldn’t 
steal  a  pin.”  said  the  admiring  friend.  “I 
never  thought  much  of  the  pin  test,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Cayenne.  “Try  him  with 
an  umbrella. ” — Christian  Register. 
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"The  same  price  the  nation  over." 
(In  ether  eountriei  dutj  added) 


No  advance  in  price! 

Our  famous  trademark  remains  the  same!  We  have 
triumphed  over  WarJ  The  great  World  War  broke  the 
market — sent  prices  right  up  toward  the  sky.  But  not 
the  price  of  Styleplus.  For  our  customers’  sake  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  our  price  right  where  it  always  was — $17 
the  nation  over.  And  we  did  it — won  a  victory  unique  in 
clothing  history.  You  get  the  benefit.  You  are  paying 
more  for  everything  else — but  you  don’t  have  to  pay  more 
for  your  new  winter  suit  and  overcoat.  Styleplus,  more  than 
ever,  are  the  greatest  value  in  the  world  for  the  money. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  yours! 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store 
Style  dIus  ~$17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your  local 

„  y  ,pe  .  .  newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest 
-J-  all  wool  fabrics  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the 
+  perfect  fit  Store  Window.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label 

-f-  easy  price  in  die  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not  be  a 

+  guaranteed  wear  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town,  ask  your  favorite 

dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  or  overcoat 
for  you. 

Write  U3  (Dept.  V)  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.*’ 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md, 
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■  Fence  Hook.  Over  ISORtyisa.;  i3<Perfio<H|p' 

Uatos-Hr<xil  p. — ftiir JiWlTO  — 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAID 

Jb.  A  l  heavy  1XH.31.E  GALVANIZED  W1HBS.  IWl 
JHr  p»r  rod  op.  Opt  free  ImcV  nd  Sample  to  te»L 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable.  Mas* 
VvSHJUBBaflp'  elve.  Built  to  Inst;  to  do  hard, 
JCarTp  heavy  work.  U»ea  Cheapest  Fuel. 

Pull  H  to  y,  liorso-power  moru  than 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
lii  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engina 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

601  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  OniversaJ  Postal  Onion,  equal  to  8*.  fill.,  or 

8 hi  marks,  or  Ki;a  franca  Kemit  in  money  order,  exiime 
order,  iK'inounl  chock  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Clues  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  rural  o  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ua  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  1>KA  I." 

We  believe  that  every  ftrlvertlsement  in  this  jraper  is  backed  hy  a  rospon- 
fible  pereon.  We  uso  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  auyloss 
to  paid  stibmrttwm  surtained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ii  riwpon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  puhllely  exposed.  Wo  aro  also  often  called  upoil 
to  odfust  Qilferriiees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  nnd  honest, 
reapoilsIIUn  noiiM'x,  w  hether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  uso  our  good 
offices  to  thin  end,  hut  such  e.its*'s  should  not  be  confused  wltli  tllslionerfc 
trantaciii ins,  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  w 111  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debte  of  houcst  bankrupts  sanctionisj  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  f  lic  time  of 
the-  transaction,  and  U,  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tim  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  4. 

E  have  been  told  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
and  Publisher’s  Desk  could  start  ou  foot 
from  New  York  and  travel  to  Chicago,  and  find 
every  noon  and  night  half  a  dozen  readers  anxions 
to  entertain  them  and  make  them  feel  at  home.  It 
looks  as  if  that  were  true: 

I  have  been  very  busy,  and  have  neglected  to  re¬ 
new  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  sent  me  a  notice  a  short 
time  ago  reminding  me  of  it,  and  you  said  “We  need 
you  and  you  must  be  with  us.”  Well,  you  bet  your 
life  I  will  he  with  you  as  long  as  I  take  a  newspaper, 
and  I  regret  the.  annoyance  I  have  caused  you.  Will 
try  not  to  let  it  occur  again.  Enclosed  find  $1  for  re¬ 
newal,  and  accept  my  best  wishes  along  with  it.  If 
yon  or  any  of  your  staff  have  business  in  my  vicinity, 
call  on  me.  My  team  and  myself  are  at  "your  dis¬ 
posal.  geo.  j.  fisukb. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

“What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life?'* 
No  need  to  gamble  with  It  here,  for  if  there  ever 
was  a  sure  thing  it  is  found  in  such  friendship  as 
this. 

* 

THAT  plan  of  keeping  apples  for  family  use  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  1422  will  work  much  like  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  in  water  glass.  A  stale  egg  is  not  good  for 
long  friendships,  for  the  water  glass  will  not  make 
it  fresh.  A  bruised  or  wormy  apple  will  not  im¬ 
prove  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  you  use  this 
method  at  all,  put  only  line,  perfect  specimens  into 
storage.  We  believe  it  will  give  you  firm,  well- 
flavored  fruit  up  to  July  4  if  you  handle  it  right. 

* 

TIIE  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  has  start¬ 
ed  a  great  experiment  in  fertilizing  and  culti¬ 
vating  certain  typical  soils  in  that  State.  This  type, 
known  as  Pe  Kalb  soils,  represents  over  42  per  cent, 
of  the  State,  or  12,500,000  acres.  Most  of  it  is  in 
poor  condition,  and  much  of  it  has  been  abandoned 
as  unfit,  to  yield  a  living.  Yet  this  kind  of  soil 
quickly  responds  when  properly  handled.  It.  needs 
lime,  organic  matter  and  phosphorus — the  great 
crying  needs  of  most  soils  in  old  settled  sections. 
The  college  will  take  soil  of  this  character  and  test 
it  thoroughly  and  in  a  practical  way.  It  Is  a  great 
proposition  and  if  carried  through  and  explained  in 
language  which  all  can  understand  it  will  result  In 
great  benefit  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  Atlantic 
slope.  The  cheap  land  is  here.  Show  the  people 
how  to  put  brains  into  it  and  make  it  productiva 

* 

THE  Luther  Burbank  Society  seems  to  have  come 
to  life  once  more.  There  now  comes  a  new 
circular  offering  “delinquent  sets”  of  the  Burbank 
records  at.  a  reduced  price!  Whereas  the  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  exclusive  society  obtained  the  set  for 
$151  and  the  “honorary  members”  at  $81,  the  plain 
rank  and  file  of  humanity  can  now  buy  the  set  for 
$45  in  cash.  Thus  you  seem  to  save  $106  by  dodging 
life  and  $25  hy  dropping  honor.  The  chances  a  re 
that  if  you  wait  awhile  longer  you  will  get  the 
books  for  nothing!  Among  other  hooks  given  away 
by  the  Luther  Burbank  Society  is  one  on  “Eugenics, 
Euthenics  and  Love.”  One  man  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“I  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  volumes  and 
never  expect  to.”  We  may  honestly  say  the  same 
of  the  volumes  of  guff  emitted  hy  the  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  Society ! 

* 

• 

BY  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  we  shall 
all  know  how  the  election  resulted.  In  years 
past  after  such  an  election,  the  people  have  given 
up  “politics”  for  a  time.  Part  of  them  cheered  over 
the  “victory,"  the  rest  did  more  or  less  sulking  over 
defeat,  hut  most  of  them  returned  to  the  job  of 
earning  their  living  and  let  the  politicians  alone. 
Now  there  never  was  a  man  in  public  office  yet  who 
did  not  need  more  or  less  watching  and  personal 
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attention.  The  office-holder  may  he  the  finest  char¬ 
acter  on  earth,  hut  office-holding  should  not  he  a 
one-man  job.  You  put  a  man  into  tlic  Legislature 
rr  into  the  Governor’s  chair  in  order  that  he  may 
serve  you — not  to  serve  himself  or  the  great  and 
powerful  interests.  That  man  will  not  serve  you 
fully  unless  he  knows  that  you  are  awake  and 
watching  him.  Let  us  not,  as  in  former  years,  go 
hack  to  work  after  election  and  let  these  men  do 
as  they  please!  Let  us  keep  right,  after  them,  make 
them  know  we  are  alive,  and  that  we  want  cer¬ 
tain  things  done.  Legislation  for  fanners  covers 
many  local  needs,  and  a  few  of  great  public  im¬ 
portance.  In  former  years  there  have  been  too 
many  demands.  They  could  not  all  be  put  through. 
Thu  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  that  we  arrange  a  program 
of  farm  legislation  for  New  York  State  and  organ¬ 
ize  to  put  it  through.  We  open  our  columns  to  the 
discussion  and  offer  our  influence  and  power  for  the 
battle. 

* 

Burkett,  Borden’s  and  Brill 

The  hi g  advertisements  now  appearing  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  dairymen — ■ 
through  their  representatives — hove  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Borden’s  company.  r>.  it. 

HERE  may  be  quite  another  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  distributors.  It  seems  more  like 
the  work  of  some  big  political  ring  which  has  been 
beaten  through  misjudging  the  power  of  the  plain 
I oo pie.  The  distributors  had  no  idea  the  farmers 
would  stick,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
tuy  or  bluff  tlie  leaders.  Failing  at  both  games 
they  will  now  try  the  more  dangerous  “education.” 
Our  estimate  is  that  the  Borden’s  will  spend  at  least 
$175,000  in  advertising  their  story.  That  means  the 
one  cent  advance  on  1,750,000  quarts  of  milk.  The 
advertising  first,  appeared  in  the  city  papers  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  farmers.  Now  it  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  tlie  farm  press,  and  to  local  papers  in  the 
dairy  sections.  Farmers  come  asking  what  all  this 
can  mean.  What  are  they  up  to  with  all  this  money? 
The  object  of  such  advertising  is  usually  twofold. 
It  may  put  a  plausible  or  untrue  statement  before 
the  people,  and  It  puts  a  muzzle  on  the  papers  which 
print  it.  During  the  recent  milk  war  it  was  about 
impossible  to  get  the  farmers’  side  into  the  daily 
papers  while  they  were  taking  money  for  this  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  now  sent  to  farm  and  country  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  time  to  purchase  their  silence  when 
tlie  next  battle  comes.  The  statement  will  never 
win  any  support  from  the  farmers,  for  they  all  know 
that  many  of  the  statements  are  twisted  or  untrue. 

The  big  page  advertisement  was  offered  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  we  refused  it.  In  company  with  our  read¬ 
ers  we  know  that  it  is  not  fair  in  its  statement  of 
facts,  and  that  parts  of  it  are  not  correct.  As  one 
instance  we  quote  the  following: 

The  fact  that  the  recent  controversy  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dealer  reached  such  an  acute  stage  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  producer’s  interests 
were  represented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  who  at  all  times  obstinately  ignored  the 
broader  responsibilities  which  the  law  imposed  upon 
him.  When  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  with  tbo 
Commissioner’s  approval,  it  differed  from  the  settlement 
made  some  three  days  carter  by  President  Brill,  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  only  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
unsettled  the  disposition  of  seasonal  surplus  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  and  of  eliminating  from  the  Commit  tee  which 
will  arbitrate  props  for  January,  February  and  March 
those  members  who  under  the  Brill  plau  of  settlement 
would  have  been  ajjno'nted  hy  Governor  Whitman, 
Mayor  Mitcliel  and  Health  Comissioner  Emerson,  tho 
Merchants’  Association  and  others. 

Burkett  nnd  Brill  seem  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  say  the  Commissioner  obstinately  sat  in  his 
chair  and  refused  to  go  out  and  arbitrate.  Of  course 
tney  know  better,  and  so  do  the  Borden's  people. 
Mr.  Dillon  and  the  Executive  Committee  did  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  farmers  ordered  them  to  do,  and 
every  farm  family  from  grandfather  down  to  tho 
merest  child  now  understands  that  but  for  their 
“obstinacy”  Burkett  aud  Brill  would  have  put  over 
•t  scheme  which  would  have  left  the  farmers  worse 
off  financially  than  they  were  previously,  and 
with  (heir  faith  in  leadership  killed  within  them. 
We  have  made  these  points  clear  already,  and  all 
the  cheap  talk  and  money  of  Burkett,  Brill  and  Bor¬ 
den’s  cannot  take  the  truth  out  of  the  minds  of  our 
farmers. 

* 

AT  many  of  tlie  county  fairs  you  will  find  prizes 
offered  for  too  many  breeds  of  live  stock,  or 
too  many  varieties  of  fruit.  The  real  business  of 
the  county  will  be  done  in  three  or  four  breeds  or 
half  a  dozen  varieties.  These  are  the  kinds  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  work  should  be 
concentrated  upon  them.  There  is  little  sense  in 
offering  a  lot  of  money  for  breeds  and  varieties  not 
suited  to  the  locality.  That  will  only  call  in  a  hit 
ot  “ringers”  who  walk  away  with  prize  money  which 
cught  to  he  kept  inside  the  county.  Far  better  offer 
it  in  prizes  which  will  interest  the  smaller  breeders 
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or  the  men  with  good  grade  stock.  When  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  county  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
producing  the  Jersey  cow  and  the  Baldwin  apple, 
spend  the  money  so  as  to  bring  out  the  best  Jersey 
and  the  best  Baldwin  rather  than  a  lot  of  novelties 
and  toys! 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  agents 
at  Ithaca  shows  that  these  organizations  are 
gaining  in  efficiency  and  practical  service.  Natur¬ 
ally  it  will  require  some  years  to  put  such  ma¬ 
chinery  as  the  Farm  Bureau  requires  into  operation. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  any  movement  during  its  early 
days.  We  think  the  farm  bureaus  aro  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  and  grasp  the  needs  of  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  They  did  good  work  during  the  “milk 
strike,”  and  we  think  the  organization  is  gaining  in 
power  and  popularity. 

* 

“Well,  ice  licked  them  milk  peddlers  down  in  New 
York  City  I” 

ITAT  is  the  beginning  of  our  Thanksgiving 
story  for  next  week.  It  is  related  by  our  old 
friend,  Jimmy  Barlow,  and  you  will  all  want  to 
read  it.  In  calling  tlie  $20,000,000  Borden’s  and 
the  other  cream  fat  distributors  “milk  peddlers” 
Jimmy  takes  a  farm  hoy’s  license — yet  what  else 
are  they?  When  a  man  buys  a  few  cans  of  milk  and 
delivers  from  door  to  door  he  is  a  “milk  peddler.” 
When  he  finally  squeezes  out  competition  and  ob¬ 
tains  a  monopoly  he  is  known  as  a  merchant  prince, 
though  he  still  peddles  milk.  Through  it  all  the 
farmer  has  kept  on  milking  cows.  He  ranked  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  milk  peddler,  but  the  “distributor”  is 
supposed  to  rank  far  above  him.  The  milk  strike  is 
making  it  clear  that  the  “distributor”  is  a  milk 
peddler — no  more,  no  less.  He  is  not  as  important 
as  the  farmer — no  more  entitled  to  monopoly  or 
special  privilege.  When  we  get  that  thought  clear 
in  the  minds  of  our  farmers  it  will  be  worth  more 
to  them  than  the  millions  which  the  extra  cent  per 
quart  will  bring. 

« 

Any  exhibitor  who  enters  as  his  own ,  fruit  grown 
by  another  will  be  debarred  from  all  premiums. 

HAT  statement  heads  the  premium  list  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  and  It  should 
be  enforced  at  every  fruit  show  hy  promptly  firing 
anyone  who  tries  to  win  prizes  with  “hired  goods.” 
There  has  been  too  much  work  by  “ringers”  who  buy 
up  fine  specimens  of  fruit  or  of  stock  and  travel 
from  one  fair  to  another  capturing  the  prizes.  The 
managers  of  shows  where  prizes  are  offered  should 
go  after  such  people  with  a  club.  They  discourage 
the  actual  growers  and  especially  the  young  people 
who  are  most  important  to  any  society.  When  these 
young  growers  see  “ringers”  coming  in  with  fruit 
which  only  represents  money  they  rightly  conclude 
there  is  little  use  competing  with  a  skin  game  and 
a  jockey  shop,  and  they  give  up  exhibiting.  That  . 
is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  fair  or  a 
horticultural  society,  for  above  all  things  such  an 
exhibition  should  he  free,  honest  and  useful.  When 
a  Jockey  comes  in  with  purchased  fruit  and  walks 
off  with  the  prizes,  fraud  and  discontent  walk  off 
with  him.  Our  old  friend  Clark  Allis  dug  out  such 
a  fraud  at  the  fair  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  This  fraud 
bought  the  fruit  which  he  exhibited,  and  then  had 
the  face  to  swear  that  he  produced  it — when  there 
was  practically  no  fruit  growing  ou  his  own  place! 
That  man  should  he  shut  out  from  all  fruit  shows, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  diet  on  Ben  Davis  apples, 

A  fruit  show  should  he  a  contest  between  men — not 
between  dollars. 


Brevities 

This  is  about  the  worst  season  we  have  known  for 
stealing  out  of  express  packages  sent  with  a  paper  or 
cloth  cover.  Such  covers  are  torn  and  ripped  beyond 
all  precedent.  Even  when  the  cover  is  nailed  down 
there  is  often  trouble. 

The  following  “waterproof”  cement  is  advised  hy 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station:  “One  part  cement, 
two  parts  sand,  three-quarters  pound  powdered  alum  to 
each  cubic  foot  of  sand.  Mix  with  soapy  water.”  We 
have  not  tried  it. 

Some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  resistant  than 
others  to  seal)  attacks,  and  such  sorts  should  be  chosen 
for  infected  soil.  Carman  No.  2,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Irish  Cobbler  and  American  G'.ant  are  among  those 
said  to  possess  some  scab  resistance. 

In  making  plans  for  another  season,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  field  where  tomatoes  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  with  wilt  is  subject  to  the  malady  in  succeeding 
years,  and  must  be  abandoned  for  tomato  culture.  Po¬ 
tato  bugs  are  largely  responsible  for  spreading  this 
disease  from  plant  to  plant. 
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Farmers  Will  Settle  the  Milk  Question 

It  is  up  to  the  Distributors 

THE  ILL-TEMPERED  DEALERS.— At  last  the 
producers  of  milk  have  somethin r  or  which  to  thank 
the  distributors  of  milk.  When  the  milk  fight  was  over 
it  might  have  been  assumed  that  the  milk  problem  for 
the  present  at  least  was  settled.  The  producers  might 
have  forgotten  the  past  and  gradually  gone  ahead  at¬ 
tending  to  their  barns  and  herds,  and  the  production  of 
milk,  and  gradually  neglected  the  more  important  work 
of  perfecting  their  organization  for  the  future  sale  and 
distribution  of  their  product. 

The  dealers  have  prevented  this  apathy  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  new  conditions  gracefully'  and  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  disposition  of  temper  and  bitterness  which 
it  was  their  Teal  interest  to  suppress.  In  the  city  they 
have  advanced  the  price  to  the  consumer  aud  have 
actually  influenced  in  different  ways  an  excessive  city 
supply  and  a  reduced  consumption  of  milk.  They  have 
done  nothing  whatever  to  increase  the  consumption. 

DECEPTIVE  PUBLICITY— Through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  some  of  them,  city  papers  controlled  by  them 
have  set.  up  a  howl  and  a  scare  about  poor  milk,  and 
dirty  milk,  and  diseased  milk,  until  families  have  be¬ 
gun  to  feci  that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
without  milk  entirely.  The  agricultural  papers  have 
saved  the  dealers  some  embarrassment  by  refusing  to 
accept  their  advertising,  on  the  ground  of  its  want  of 
truth  and  candor,  but  many  of  the  county  papers  in 
country  districts  have  accepted  the  advertisement,  and 
in  that  way  the  dealers  have  been  able  to  exhibit  to 
the  producers  the  full  extent  of  their  irritation  and  ill- 
temper.  The  producer  has  been  warned  in  plain  words 
that  the  milk  problem  is  not  settled,  and  judging  by 
the  past  experience  and  the  temper,  and  the  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  advertisements,  they  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize  the  problem  that,  confronts  them  in  the  future. 

TIIE  PRODUCERS  UNDERSTAND.— Go  through 
the  milk  producing  sections  where  you  will  today  and 
you  find  but  one  sentiment.  That  sentiment  is  that 
farmers  must  own  their  own  pasteurizing  plants  and 
shipping  cans,  and  that  in  the  city  they  must  control 
their  own  selling  agency.  This  is  not  a  new  doc¬ 
trine.  It  has  been  preached  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years, 
but  it  required  the  lute  experience  in  the  milk  contest 
and  the  present  attitude  of  the  dealers  to  fully  con¬ 
vince  producers  of  the  Teal  necessity  of  this  reform. 

PRACTICAL  CO-OPERATION.— Producers  are  not 
content  just  now  with  the  sentiment  nor  with  the 
fallacy  of  the  situation.  They  are  getting  right  down 
to  practical  work.  In  every  county  of  the  State  meet¬ 
ings  are  being  held,  and  organizations  are  being  per¬ 
fected  for  the  control  of  these  utilities.  Some  whole 
counties  have  taken  the  work  up  as  a  unit  and  the 
information  is  coming  that  within  a  year  every  shipping 
plant  in  the  whole  county  will  be  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  be  controlled  by 
them.  The  county  organizers  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
agents  are  rendering  efficient  work  in  this  connection. 
It  requires  only  a  unification  of  system  by  the  League 
in  order  to  perfect  this  work.  From  the  present  pros¬ 
pect  the  dairymen  will  never  again  be  caught  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  they  are  unable  to  ship  milk  except 
through  the  permission  and  courtesy  of  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  dealers. 

CITY  DISTRIBUTION. — The  city  agency  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  proposition.  The  men  who  sell  milk  in  the  city  are 
the  men  who  control  it.  No  man  can  sell  it  until  he 
controls  it.  If  the  producers  turn  the  milk  over  to  the 
dealers,  the  dealers  will  control  it  and  sell  it.  If  the 
producers  keep  the  milk  in  their  own  possession  and 
sell  it  through  their  own  agencies,  then  the  producers 
will  control  it,  and  this  is  what  they  are  now  preparing 
to  do.  The  future  of  the  large  dealers  in  this  work 
will  depend  upon  themselves.  If  they  nurse  their  dis¬ 
appointment  and  their  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  way 
they  have  marked  out  for  themselves  in  the  last  month 
or  two,  their  days  will  be  numbered.  If  they  use  their 
organizations  and  their  experience  to  help  effect  an 
efficient  and  economic  system  of  milk  distribution,  they 
will  save  their  organizations  and  they  will  be  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  actual  investment, 
and  reasonable  returns  for  their  own  services  and 
work.  From  the  first  we  have  contended  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  disturb  existing  business  or  to  replace 
present  agencies  by  new  ones.  Economy  in  distribu¬ 
tion  WOO  Id  best  be  served  by  using  the  agencies  now 
in  the  work,  but  this  cannot  he  done  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  dealers  themselves.  If  they  persist  iu 
the  extravagance  and  wasteful  methods  that  they  have 
been  pursuing,  aud  if  they  still  insist  on  their  unham¬ 
pered  right  to  make  prices  to  producers  and  to  con¬ 
sumers  without  let  or  hindrance  from  either,  they  will 
have  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  own  inability  to 
see  tile  trend  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

TIIE  MOST  INSISTENT  PU Bl. 10  QUESTION.— 
This  new  order  the  producers  are  demaudiug;  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  demanding;  a  large  part  of  the  small  and 
independent  dealers  are  demanding  it.  The  small  deal¬ 
ers  are  delighted  to  see  its  approach.  The  members 
of  the  Legislature  all  over  the  Stale  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  help  bring  about  the  reform  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  other  foods.  Candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  both  made  an  issue  of  it  in  the  last  campaign. 
The  result  may  be  hampered  and  delayed  by  one  in¬ 
fluence  or  another  for  a  time,  but  the  people  are  not 
in  a  temper  to  be  trifled  with  on  the  issue.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the  significance  of  the  35-cent  dollar  as  never 
before.  They  know  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  an  agency  for  the  correction  of  ahoses  in 
the  distribution  of  food,  and  big  men  and  small  men, 
laymen  and  politicians,  women  of  all  classes  and  of 
varying  degrees  of  wealth  and  culture,  are  demand¬ 
ing  the  reform  in  food  distribution.  The  demand  for 
it  comes  from  the  city  and  farm,  and  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  We  are  now  in  u  position 


where  this  reform  may  he  worked  out  gradually  and 
progressively.  If  attempt  is  made  to  pass  it  by  and  re¬ 
tard  it,  it  will  come  later  on  through  drastic  measures. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Men  who  do  not  like  the  Department  of  Foods  aud 
Markets  are  hard  to  suit.  When.it  is  making  large 
Sales  of  produce  at  auction,  they  condemn  the  public 
•‘ales  system.  When  sales  arc  made  privately  then  they 
raise  a  storm  of  protest  and  fault-finding  because  the 
goods  are  not  all  sold  at  public  auction.  They  would 
like  sales  made  to  produce  the  poorest  results.  They 
want  to  discredit  the  work,  aud  of  course,  if  the  De¬ 
partment  could  lie  nagged  into  doing  as  they  direct, 
failure  would  natural!}'  follow. 

The  Department  believes  in  the  auction  system  of 
selling  when  conditions  are  right,  but  the  auction  re¬ 
quires  a  full  and  steady  supply  of  goods  from  day  to 
day.  If  the  goods  can  be  shipped  iu  definite  and 
standard  grades,  so  much  the  better.  When  condi¬ 
tions  are  right,  the  Department  sells  goods  at  auction. 
When  the  conditions  are  not  right  for  auction  sales, 
then  the  goods  are  sold  at.  private  sales.  Tt.  has  not  had 
funds  to  establish  a  salesroom  of  its  own;  so  it  has 
made  arrangements  for  auction  rooms  through  the  best 
auction  house  in  the  city,  and  it  has  secured  private 
salesrooms  through  one  of  the  best  wholesale  houses  in 
the  produce  line.  All  these  sales  are.  conducted  by  ex¬ 
perienced  auctioneers  and  salesmen,  and  they  are  all 
under  constant  supervision  of  the  Department. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  is  selling  about 
$12,000  worth  of  goods  a  week.  The  commission 
charged  the  producer  is  five  per  cent,  for  this  service, 
lie  gets  all  the  goods  sold  for  less  this  five  per  cent, 
commission  and  transportation  charges.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  demonstration  to  see  what  can  be  done.  Ti  e  De¬ 
partment  does  not  satisfy  every  shipper.  About  1  % 
out  of  every  one  hundred  shippers  complain  of  the  re¬ 
turns.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  justified.  An  error 
has  been  rnadd  and  is  corrected.  Sometimes  no  ex¬ 
planation  can  be  made.  In  other  cases  the  complaint 
seems  unreasonable.  Goods  are  sometimes  poor,  or 
badly  packed.  The  health  inspectors  sometimes  con¬ 
demn  the  goods  and  they  are  entirely  lost.  Sometimes 
the  railroads  mix  them  up  and  no  doubt  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sometimes  makes  mistakes.  No  doubt  it  some¬ 
times  makes  a  poor  sale.  It  tries  to  do  just,  what  the 
owner  would  do  if  present.  Goods  arrive  late  iu  the 
week  or  just  before  a  holiday.  They  will  not  keep 
over.  They  mi  st  be  sold.  To  bold  them  would  be  a 
greater  loss.  They  are  sold.  It  is  the  only  thing  to 
do;  but  the  price  may  be  considerably  Jess  than  the 
price  for  similar  goods  sold  the  day  before  or  possibly 
the  early  part  of  the  same  day.  Mistakes  of  judgment 
and  of  accounting  do  sometimes  occur;  but  these  are 
not  serious,  und  considering  the  volume  they  are  not 
numerous. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  solicit  shipments  from  those 
who  may  be  able  to  do  ns  well  or  better  elsewhere.  The 
work  is  one  of  demonstration  iu  the  hopes  of  helping 
those  who  need  the  service,  aud  also  to  develop  a  means 
of  cutting  the  distance  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 


EGGS. — Nearby  white  eggs  continue  in  light  supply 
with  good  demand.  Ordinary  receipts  are  moving  slow¬ 
ly  at  a  wide  range  of  prices;  fancy  white  State  and 
nearby  hennery  firm  at  QSe;  best  brown  hennery,  55c 
to  57e;  mixed  brown  and  white  42c  to  50c;  shrunken 
and  held  lower;  shippers  should  candle  all  eggs  before 
shipping  as  both  city  and  Federal  regulations  are  string¬ 
ent.  in  reference  to  the  percentage  of  unmerchantable 
eggs  contained  in  each  case. 

BUTTER. — Fancy  western  creamery  higher  than 
last  week  and  selling  from  38e  to  38%c;  fancy  east¬ 
ern  dairy  in  tubs  33c  to  35%c;  eastern  dairy  in  mixed 
packages  2Sc  to  31c. 

CHEESE. — Demand  continues  firm  and  prices  one- 
half  cert  higher  than  last  week.  Fancy  large  colored 
State  21%  to  22%c;  common  to  good  19%  to  21%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY— Di  •ossed  iced  chickens  firm¬ 
er,  otherwise  market  slow;  prime  fowls  selling  22  to 
23c;  roasting  chickens  24c  to  25c;  Spring  turkeys 
scarce;  eight  to  ten  pounders  30c  to  32c:  indications 
are  that  prices  will  rule  high  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Live  heavy  fowls  scarce  and 
firm;  light  stock  dragging;  receipts  from  nearby  sec¬ 
tions  light  and  largely  small  Leghorn  stock,  selling 
from  10c  to  17c;  young  roosters  T'c  to  19c;  old  roost¬ 
ers  firm  at  1 1  %o  ;  prime  ducks  IS  to  20c;  geese  10c 
to  17c;  plump  turkeys  23c:  to  25c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Liberal  supply,  market  weak 
with  limited  demand;  fancy  white  mealed  calves  10  to 
16%c;  fair  good  14c  to  15c;  common  13c  to  14c;  a  few 
in  had  order  sold  as  low  as  9c;  buttermilks  lie  to  12c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Live  calves  firm  and  Irglior  than 
last  week;  fancy  12%  c  to  13c;  prime  11  % e  to  12c; 
common  to  good  $9.75  to  $11.75;  buttermilks  G  to  7c; 
yearlings  $0  to  $0.50, 

DRESS MD  PIGS  AND  HOGS.— Roasting  pigs.  12 
to  16  pounds  each,  18c  to  20c  per  pound;  16  to  30 
pounds  each,  15c  to  17c  per  pound ;  dressed  hogs,  60 
to  80  pounds,  13c  to  13%e;  SO  to  120  pounds,  12c  to 
13c ;  125  to  200  pounds,  lie  to  12c. 

LIVE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Spring  lambs  higher, 
10%  c  to  lie;  old  ewes,  5c  to  6%c  per  pound. 

RABBITS. — Belgian  hares  16c  to  18c  per  pound; 
prime  cottontails  40c  to  45c  per  pair ;  prime  jacks  $1 
to  $1.25  per  pair. 

APPLES. — Light  receipts  of  fancy  stock  which  is 
selling  high;  market  overstocked  with  windfalls  from 
Western  New  York,  selling  from  $1.50  to  82.25  per 
barrel;  McIntosh  84  to  $6;  Jonathan  $3  to  $6;  Bald¬ 
win  $2  to  $4;  Greening  $2.50  to  $5;  King  $3  to  $4; 
Snow  $3  to  $i;  llubbtmlsfon  $2.50  to  $3;  Ben  Davis 
$2  to  $3 ;  Wolf  River  $3  to  $4. 

PEARS. — Moderate  Tocoiots  and  market  high  on 
fancy  stock;  Kietfcrs  in  liberal  supply  and  lower; 
Bose  $3  to  $8;  Glairgeau  $2.50  to  $6;  Anjou  $3  to 
$7;  Kieffer  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

ONIONS. — In  moderate  supply  and  higher;  Orange 
County  reds,  100  pound  bags,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Orange 
County  yellow  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Jersey  white,  per  basket, 
$1.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES. — Demand  moderate prices  high,  lim¬ 
iting  sales;  F>ong  Island,  barrel  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Maine 
Cobbler.  165-pound  bag,  $4.90  to  $5;  Maine  Green 
Mountain,  165-pound  bag,  $4.80  to  $5;  Jersey  round, 
165-pound  bag,  $4.75  to  $5;  Jersey  Long,  105-pound 


bag,  $4.25  to  $4,75;  New  York  State,  165-ponnd  bag. 
$4.75  to  $5. 

NUTS. — State  and  Pennsylvania  chestnuts,  60 
pounds,  $9  to  $11;  Southern  chestnuts,  60  pounds,  $7 
to  $9.50;  hick ory nuts,  60  pounds,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

HONEY  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP.— Standard  No.  1 
clover  comb  14c  to  15c;  lower  grades  lie  to  13c; 
extracted  clover  6%c  to  7%c;  extracted  buckwheat 
6%c  to  7c;  buckwheat  comb.  11c  to  12c;  Southern  cs- 
tacted,  per  gallon,  55c  to  70c;  maple  svrup  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  good  demand,  selling  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  gallon. 

Summary  of  sales  of  m’SCellaneoua  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  November  1st,  1916: 
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GLUE  10 


GetThis 


Stove  Book 


A  K&l&KV&ZOQ 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 

Roistered 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ers.  Patent  colt  are  $7,  but  the  patent 
leathers  are  not  nearly  as  muoh  worn 
now  as  formerly,  the  light  colors  having 
supplanted  them  as  dress  shoes. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Metal  hot-water  bottles  are  offered  as 
more  durable  in  every  way  than  rubber, 
also  more  sanitary.  They  are  circular 
and  flat,  like  a  soldier's  canteen,  finished 
in  nickel  or  white  enamel ;  price  $1.48. 

Lily  sanitary  drinking  cups  pf  pressed 
paper,  chalice  shaped,  come  five  in  a 
carton  for  five  cents.  They  are  excellent 
for  school  use. 

Solid  alcohol  costs  five,  seven  and  10 
cents  a  can,  according  to  the  make;  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  size  of  can, 
but  various  proprietary  names  are  given. 
All  are  superior  to  liquid  alcohol  as  fuel, 
since  there  is  no  bothersome  filliug,  no 
burner  to  clog  and  fill  up,  and  nothing 
to  upset.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that 
it  boils  water  very  quickly,  and  there 


PURE.  FULL  STRENGTH 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $4  00 

Bean  or  Ground  I  - 

Delivered  Free  X 

within  .100  mi  tat  fide,  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  reloaded. 

Order  from  neatest  point. 

# 


Cleaning  Marble,  Bronze,  Gilt  and  Stove 

1.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  take 
stains  out  of  marble.  2.  IVhat  will  Te- 
move  fly  specks  from  bronze  radiators 
and  gilt,  picture  frames?  3.  What  can 
one  do  with  a  stove  that  has  no  ground 
top  to  keep  it  nice  and  black  without 
blackening  it,  a  stove  where  wood  is 
burnt?  HOUSEWIFE. 

1.  We  are  not  told  what  the  stains  are, 
but  most  discolorations  are  removed  from 
marble  by  a  15%  solution  of  soda  lye. 
Scrub  the  marble  with  a  cheap  vegetable 
fibre  brush  ;  do  not  get  any  of  the  lye 
on  the  hands,  as  it  is  very  caustic.  Then 
rinse  very  thoroughly  with  clear  water 
and  rub  a  little  with  the  brush,  with  fine 
sand.  This  method  is  often  advised  for 
discolored  marble  monuments.  Another 
method  is  to  wash  the  marble  well  with 
soap  and  water  to  remove  grease,  then 
rub  the  surface,  if  stains  are  not  deep, 
with  oxalic  acid  and  water,  and  wash 
off  quickly.  To  restore  gloss,  rub  the  mar¬ 
ble  with  chalk  wetted  with  water.  To  re¬ 
move  stains  of  grease  or  oil,  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  whiting,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
water,  or  apply  common  clay,  saturated 
with  benzine.  Rust  stains  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  muriatic  acid,  but  this  must 
be  used  very  quickly,  as  it  dissolves  mar¬ 
ble.  The  spot  should  be  moistened  with 
the  acid,  and  boiling  water  poured  over 
it,  after  which  it  should  he  quickly 
rinsed,  first  with  ammonia  and  water, 
then  with  pure  cold  water. 

2.  Fly  specks  are  removed  from  bronze 
by  a  mixture  of  lavender  oil  one  dram, 
alcohol  one  ounce,  water  1%  ounce.  Use 
a  soft  sponge,  and  work  quickly,  with 
little  rubbing.  Gilt  frames  may  he 
cleaned  by  washing  them  with  a  small 
sponge  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  sponge  being  only  sufficiently  wet  to 
take  off  the  marks.  The  gilding  should 
not  be  wiped  off,  but  left  to  dry  without 
wiping.  Varnishing  with  the  best  copal 
varnish  is  advised  for  gilt  frames,  as 
they  can  then  be  washed  off  carefully 
with  a  sponge. 

3.  A  correspondent  told  us,  some  time 
ago,  that  she  keeps  the  top  of  a  stove  too 
rough  to  polish  blackened  with  grease 
and  lampblack.  ITer  rule  was  to  stir 
one-half  cup  of  lamp-black  into  one  cup 
of  melted  grease,  mix  thoroughly  and  ap¬ 
ply  with  a  brush.  This  will  not  shine 
much,  but  will  make  the  stove  top  black. 
The  housekeeper  who  gave  this  rule  says 
she  starts  a  brisk  fire  after  applying  the 
mixture.  One  can  buy  a  black  enamel 
for  use  on  stoves,  but  it  is  not  very  in¬ 
expensive  now. 


Life  and  Death 

When  Death  drawls  down  the  curtains  of 
the  night, 

And  those  we  love,  in  his  deep  darkness 
hides, 

We  can  but  wait  the  coming  of  the  light, 
And  bless  the  memory  that  still  abides. 

For  as  the  night  melts  at  the  breath  of 
Dawn, 

Death  flies  before  the  magic  wand  of 
Life ; 

And  those  who  seemed  for  ever  hence 
withdrawn, 

Remember  still,  and  haunt  these  scenes 
of  strife. 

For  love  is  deathless,  and  the  souls  so 
dear, 

Forget  us  not,  and  love  us  through  the 

night;  .  ,  ,  .  . 

And,  maybe,  with  our  tear-washed  vision 
clear, 

We  shall  behold  them  radiant  with 
light. 

— Author  Unknowu. 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St..  Pittiburgh,  Pa. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  ot  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MJFG.CO, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


One  of  our  friends  is  a  busy  farm 
housewife  in  Tennessee,  wrlio  finds  much 
to  do  in  the  garden  as  well  ns  the  house. 
Like  the  women  who  do  farm  work  in 
Great  Britain,  she  finds  that  there  are 
times  when  skirts  are  a  detriment.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  said : 

Have  been  so  busy  pickling  dry  beans; 
they  are  growing  in  the  corn.  It  is  a 
newly  cleared  place.  Spanish  needles  high 
as  your  head.  I  slip  into  a  pair  of  over¬ 
alls  and  a  jumper;  it  is  the  only  way  I 
can  get  through,  and  yon  have  no  idea 
how  they  save  one’s  dresses. 


,bm  jira  »mj(  II.  Ft  ymtr  "Mintrr  hora»— hrm,  *«r- 
den,  l.wn-  putupwl  trm  Mftrby  rrura.  pood 

|  or  twins  without  oiT.ni.  T  tow  In  oat;  high 

I  .  .  (o  TT.r.iA.n  ll  of  tbOM 

t-L  ■  [a.  — ’  FOHTZH  tll(b  Dot/  Sun  IMmp. 
*  -V-  -VV  ox.  |,i  ■ Writ*  to'l.y  for  .11  tustn. 

hiaPCV  J'OWKU  BrUClALt  Y'  CO.,  Ill 
TrlnUyUlJc., Sow  York 


8213 — Fancy  Capes, 

One  *ize. 


8214— Infants’  Set, 

One  size. 


Macaroni  with  cheese  and  bacon  will 
be  found  a  nourishing  dish  for  supper  or 
luncheon.  Cut  three  or  four  slices  of 
bacon  in  dice,  and  fry,  cooking  with  it  a 
small  onion,  sliced.  When  well  browned, 
stir  in  two  tablespoon fuls  of  flour,  and 
cook  till  frothy.  Add  to  this  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  tomato,  stewed,  seasoned  and 
passed  through  a  sieve.  Let  simmer  un¬ 
til  onion  and  bacon  are  tender.  Cook 
three-fourths  cup  of  macaroni  till  ten¬ 
der,  rinse  in  cold  water,  drain,  and  add 
to  the  tomato.  Let  all  beat  together, 
then  stir  in  with  a  fork  two  or  three 
tahlespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  and  serve 
hot 


Onmiru  flN  D ITC  '  fiidJRMS,  MICE,  Bop:, 
nUUuH  UH  nA  I  O  Uinta  tii ci  liouso. 

Dnb*'»  table  KrUTtnlimtar.  Ends  I'rairle  Das*,  Gaph*r», 
Ground  liogtu  Cl»lpmttnlr!i,  Wtvmol*.  Squirrel*,  Crown. 
Hawks,  etc,  The  lta»i;nl*«rt  K‘-and*r<l  Exterminator 

at  Ilnur  <3t  Country  Store:*.  Economy  *lx*o  28c.  BOo. 
Small IJo.  Used  tti©  World ©vrr.  LhocI  l>y  TT.  H.  Gov't. 

Rough  on  Rato  Novor  Folio.  Refits*  ALL,  Substitutes. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


8210 — Girl’s  Dress, 
4  to  10  years. 


Cattln  or  Homo  hide.  Calf.  Png,  Dear 
or  mivkind  of  okln  with  U*ir  or  fur  on. 
W»  tun  and  tlnUh  thorn  right  i  make 
them  into  coat*  (tor  men  and  wonn  u), 
fOlie*.rugn  or  irk.vi'S  when  ordered. 

Yourfur  trooiL  w  III  rout  you  let.*  than 
to  buy  them.  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llluotrotod  catalog  fclve*  a  int  of  In 
formation  which  every  8 torse  raiser 
ihoutd  have,  but  w«  neverg.,nd  out  ttii* 
valuable  hook  uxi- |,t  U|k»>  i i 1 
It  tell*  how  to  tnkOOIT  tend  eat n  for 
bldeo:  how  and  when  w«  p»y  tho  IrolgM 
both  way*  |  about  our  eat"  dyeing  l>ro- 
ceiw  which  i*  a  tremendou*  advantage 
to  tho  customer,  especially  on  her  »« 
Mdna  end  ealf  aklna  j  about  the  fur 

Sooda  and  triune  trophies  wu  sell,  taxt- 
ormy.ctc.  If  yon  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address.  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
6?1  Lyell  Avc..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


8932 — Houae  Dress, 

34  to  44  boat. 


Those  who  love  Shirley  poppies,  one 
of  the  cheapest  sources  of  glowing  gar¬ 
den  color,  will  he  interested  in  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland’s  suggestion,  in  his 
book,  “My  Growing  Garden.”  ITe  says 
that  in  his  garden  (Harrisburg,  Pa.),  he 
sowed  an  ounce  of  Shirley  poppy  seed, 
“diluted”  with  a  pint  of  sifted  soil,  the 
second  week  iu  December,  along  an  S0- 
foot  border.  The  poppies  -were  weeded 
and  thinned  in  May,  and  gave  wonderful 
results  in  June.  We  have  always  found 
that  the  Fall-sown  poppies  give  ns  par¬ 
ticularly  good  results  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  The  seed  is  mixed  with  flue 
soil,  as  described  by  Mr.  McFarland,  for 
convenience  in  sowing  evenly;  this  is 
a  good  plan  with  any  fine  seed. 


Christmas  Cakes 
Part  I. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance  each 
year  selects  one  type  of  gift  to  give  her 
friends.  There  are  of  course  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  she  usually  gives  some 
one  thing  to  each  of  a  group  of  her 
“specials”  whom  she  wishes  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  in  a  way  which  will  entail  no 
uncomfortable  return  obligation.  fine 
year  it  was  jelly,  put  up  in  particularly 
attractive  little  glasses.  Another  year 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watt* . |1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manure*  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren . 1.76 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .....  1.60 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YOR.'XER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


8833 — Kites’  Coat 
with  Plaits,  IS  and 
18  years. 


9081— S  kirt  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women,  l(i  and  18 
yen  rs. 


8208— Child's  Coat, 
G  months  or  1  year, 
2  and  4  years 


In  the  course  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  International  Dry  Farming 

Congress  at  FI  Paso,  Tex.,  Prof.  E.  G.  ar(.  manv  household  emergencies  where 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Ltah  Agricul-  ^bis  helpful  source  of  heat  would  be 
tural  College,  remarked:  useful. 

Agricultural  colleges  teach  too  much  “Open  stock”  cliina  in  dinner  and  tea 

about  chemistry  and  not  enough  about  gp^s  £ncludes  so  many  attractive  patterns 

people 7n  T'web  oftfiJoJy  wSlm.st  be  that  it  seems  unwise  to  buy  table  ware 
loosened  quickly  or  the  people  will  arise  that  cannot  be  inutched  when  a  piece  is 
and  destroy  what  we  have  and  build  broken.  Among  old-fashioned  patterns 
onew.  that  are  always  in  good  taste  is  “blue 

He  told  the  congress  of  the  course  of  Meissen,”  Laving  a  floral  center  and  bor- 

mother-eraft  being  taught  at  his  college,  dor  of  conventional  fruit,  all  printed  in 
where  the  girls  go  into  homes  and  care  dark  blue.  Oatmeal  saucers  of  this  ware 
for  babies  under  the  supervision  of  were  seen  in  a  very  convenient  shape, 
mothers.  The  old  idea  that  the  care  of  being  like  small  soup  plates  with  the  flat 
children  was  a  matter  of  instinct  inherent  rim ;  they  were  $1.79  a  dozen, 
in  oil  women  is  now  passing  away,  and  Coat  linings  for  children’s  coats  are 
wc  all  realize  that  the  mother  spirit  must  procurable  ready  to  put  in  the  little,  coat, 
be  reenforced  by  accurate  knowledge  A  recent  offering  of  imported  silk  lin- 
Nothiug  gives  fuller  evidence  of  this  than  ings,  hand  quilted,  sizes  one  to  three 
the  babies  of  the  poorer  class  in  the  years,  cost  $2.05. 

cities,  whose  mothers  receive  training  There  is  a  great  increase  iu  the  price 
from  school  centers,  settlements  and  of  shoes,  and  many  women  now  give  $7  or 
philanthropic  societies.  There  are  many  $8  for  their  shoes  who  formerly  regard- 
intelligent  country  women  of  pure  Amor-  cd  $5  as  their  extreme  price.  One  of 
ican  descent  who  would  be  intensely  in-  the  best-known  retailers  of  shoes,  bow- 
terested  in  all  the  sources  of  education  ever,  makes  a  specialty  of  black  vici  kid 
accessible  to  the  foreign  dwellers  in  city  laced  shoes  at  $4.50  and  $5.50,  both  giv- 
tenements.  ing  excellent  value  to  conservative  wcar- 


We  Pay 

Freight 
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it  wag  the  tinost  of  tiny  pickles,  for  terod  paper  by  spoonfuls  and  hake  quickly, 
which  sh«*  had  saved  olive  and  other  hot-  Pfefferousse  (Poppernuts). — Stir  to- 

tles,  thinking  them  prettier  than  even  gether  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
half-pint  jars.  A  third  Christmas  it  was  four  eggs;  add  the  grated  rind  of  a 
candied  fruit  and  candied  vegetables,  and  lemon,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon, 
a  fourth  holiday  season  it  was  little  pepper  and  cloves,  three  ounces  of 
plum  puddings.  chopped  citron,  one  grated  nutmeg  and 

Perhaps  her  favorite  gift,  however,  and  a  toaapoonful  of  salt,  with  half  that 
one  which  meets  with  great  approval  measure  of  baking  powder  sifted  with  a 
among  the  recipients  is  German  Christ-  pound  of  flour  (adding  flour  last).  Roll 
mas  cakes  iu  daiuty  boxes,  the  goodies  out  and  cut  into  little  squares,  then  roll 
themselves  made  at  various  bakings  many  these  into  small  balls  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
weeks  before  Christmas,  since  most  of  erate  oven. 

them  improve  with  keeping  (meantime,  Butter  Backniss. — Work  together  nine 
however,  placed  in  sealed  jars  or  close  ounces  each  of  butter  and  sugar,  15  of 
tin  boxes,  since  only  close  coverings  will  flour,  a  scant  tcaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
prevent  dampness,  which  improves  few  whole  eggs;  roll  out;  sprinkle  with 
things).  Ordinary  cooky-cutters  will  do  chopped  almonds  and  cut  out  with  fancy 
for  some  of  these,  hut  special  molds  are  cutters  of  varied  shape, 
used  for  the  “springerle.”  (Almost  any  Kleines  Gebouk. — Mix  thoroughly  to- 

large  mail-order  house  can  supply  the  gether  one-half  pound  each  of  butter, 
molds).  Recipes  for  these  cakes  are  as  flour  and  sugar,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a  des- 
follows :  Bortspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel  and 

Lebkuehcn. — For  a  large  quantity  take  one-fourth  pound  of  coarse  chopped  al¬ 
one  quart  of  honey  and  one-half  pound  rounds.  Set  in  a  cool  place  half  an  hour. 


in  your  home  this  Christmas 


You  may  hear  and  enjoy  the  new  songs  that  people  are  singing  in 
New  York  or  the  old  songs  you  sang  in  the  old  days.  You  may 
hear  the  new  music  the  orchestras  are  playing  in  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  or  the  old-time  minstrels  and  the  dances  you  danced 
to  in  younger  days.  You  may  hear  the  old  hymns  sung  by  the 
finest  church  choirs.  You  may  listen  to  the  real  voices  and  the 
marvelous  singing  of  the  greatest  artists  of  today— Caruso,  Homer, 
Gadski,  Eames,  Farrar,  Destinn,  Melba,  Sembrich.  Tetrazzinni, 
Calve,  McCormack,  and  a  hundred  others.  You  may  hear  the  real 
playing  of  the  great  violinists,  ’cellists,  orchestras,  and  the  famous 
Sousa  and  Pryor  bands.  You  may  have  in  your  own  home  the 
music  all  the  world  loves:  music  that  awakes  fond  memories  in 
the  old,  and  puts  a  dream  in  the  hearts  of  the  young. 

You  and  Yout*  Children  May  Have  All  This 


This  is  the  Wanamaker  Educational  Plan  by  means  of  which 
thousands  of  New  York  people  are  buying  the  Victrola  every  year 
from  this  Store;  a  privilege  which  we  now  extend  to  all  readers 
of  this  magazine. 

For  $5  a  month  we  deliver  to  you  at  once— no  freight  charges— 
no  delay — your  choice  of 

Type  IX  Victrola,  price  $50.  Type  X  Victrola,  price  $75. 

Type  XI  Victrola,  price  $100. 

in  genuine  mahogany,  golden  oak  or  mission  finish  all"  on  the 
partial  payment  plan.  We  recommend  type  XI.  price  $100  as  the 
best  value  for  the  money.  It  is  our  largest  seller. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Send  no  money.  The  coupon  merely  asks  for  more  particulars  of  our  offer.  It 
imposes  no  responsibility  to  buy. 

The  Coupon  Will  Bring  to  You  Free,  the  New  Victor  Record  Catalogue’ of  5000 
Selection*  Illustrated  With  Photographs  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Artists 

This  irrent  library  <f  records  i*  at  JfOBT service  at  nil  times.  Belnstnatiom.l  wholesale  an. I  retail  dmtribntors  of  Victrolaa 
nnd  r  jeorils,  our  K..n*k  is  me  of  tin?  1  -T'  r—  fc  in  tin?  IJn l ted  States,  Wu  therefore  can  give  you  unlimited  and  ..nick 
service.  And  wc  supply  only  now  r  cor  !«  in  original  sealed  envelope*.  1 

In  order  that  you  may  begin  to  unjoy  UiO  Victrola  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  wc  permit  you  to 

Select  Your  Favorite  Music  When  You  Send  Your  Order 

Your  first  payment  of  *5  permits  yon  to  order  four  75c  double  dine  records  not  to  be  paid  for  until  your  tost  Installment) 
»ce  VlV 1  '  *  ‘an  bc''n  met.  Ymi  w.ll  tip  's  see  1  mt.  you  can  secure  a  Vict  rola  and  «'ii;ht  Reloetions  oy  your  Jlrst  payment 
of  15.  Of  noune  you  may  Order  more  than  four  records  if  you  wiah,  but  that  will  increase  the  amount  of  your  first 
pn7nK»nt  at  tnc  rata  of  7I»g  r  record. 

A  list  of  the  moot  popular  selections  In  American  homes  today  Is  printed  herewi‘h.  Of  course,  th-ro  are  more  »xpen- 
aivc  records  than  these.  A  Caruso  record,  a  1  (  :ru9o,  t  -h—  r.tcattonorio  t  ho  world,  sl-v-umly  for  i  he  Victor  (.'ocntmnv 
costs  U  and  ».  You  will  find  the  fi't  of  Caruso  records  in  the  Victor  Record  Book  which  we  offer  to  n-nd  yoiAree! 
Be  uare  to  order  yoar  record*  by  number,  J  • 

All  Responsible  Persons  May  Participate  in  the  Wanamaker 


No.  241  ift  a  Luncheon  Set,  conRlwtln^r  of  centerpiece  and  six  8-lnrh  dolliatf.  Tbl«  act  Ib 
charming  when  embroidered  In  color.  The  scallops  are  buttonholed  In  light  pink,  the  little 
flowers  outlined  in  deep  rose  with  a  green  French  knot  iu  center.  The  leu  tea  and  stems  are 
to  be  outlined  In  green.  It  will  be  noticed  that  aside  from  the  buttonholing  of  the  scallops 
the  amount  of  embroidery  to  be  done  ori  tlila  set  i»  very  small  indeed,  ami  It  will  be  found 
to  be  just  as  effective  as  one  requiring  very  much  more  effort.  The  designs  are  stamped  on 
fine,  white  oyster  linen.  The  price,  including  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  is  90 


each  of  butter  and  lard,  or  one  pound  Then  roll  out  the  dough;  brush  witl 
(altogether)  of  other  shortening ;  cue-  white  of  egg  and  cut  into  fancy  shapeR. 
fourth  cupful  each  of  soda,  allspice,  cin-  Nurembrn-g  Gingerbread. — Beat  fm 
namon  and  sour  milk;  four  tdightly  whole  eggs  five  minutes ;  add  one-hull 
rounding  tublespoonfuls  of  cloves  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a  pinch  of  einna 
(level)  of  salt,  with  half  a  nutmeg  mon,  one-half  a  nutmeg  grated,  one- 
grated,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pep-  fourth  ounce  powdered  ginger,  10  ouncef 
per  with  a  half-pound  each  of  chopped,  of  sugar  and  work  together  10  minutes, 
blanched,  almonds  and  fine-cut  citron.  Add  one-fourth  pound  candied  orange  and 
Work  into  dough  with  pastry  flour  and  lemon  peel  chopped,  six  ounces  warm 
let  stand  a  week,  covered,  in  a  cool  spot,  sifted  flour,  three  ounces  rice  flour,  a 
Then  roll  out  thin;  cut  into  strips,  dia-  scant  tcaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  an 
monds  or  rounds;  bake,  and  when  done  ounce  of  baking  powder.  When  thor- 
ice  while  the  cakes  are  still  hot.  (They  oughly  mixed  add  a  half-pound  of 
may  be  used  uniced).  Some  cooks  sub-  blanched,  halved  almonds  and  one-fourth 
stitute  New  Orleans  molasses  for  the  ounce  of  sugar  dissolved  in  two  table- 
honey,  but  the  latter  is  preferable.  spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream.  Rub  warm 

Ziminet  Sterne  (Cinnamon  Stars). —  butter  over  a  dripping  pan,  then  line 
Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  with  buttered  paper  in  addition  and  sprin- 
froth,  adding  slowly  one  pound  of  pow-  kle  this  with  chopped,  blanched  almonds, 
dered  sugar  and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  ^>our  iu  the  batter,  brushing  the  top  with 
salt.  Beat  15  minutes.  Set  by  some  of  *wcet,  cold  milk.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
this  for  the  tops  of  the  cakes.  Mix  with  <mn  about  forty  minutes;  turn  out  and 
the  remainder  one  pound  of  almonds  Cl't  5n  diamonds,  squares,  rounds  or  cres- 
blanched  and  chopped  very  fine,  one-  C4!nts»  These  can  be  iced, 
eighth  ounce  powdered  cinnamon  and  the  Fdenkobers.  Mix  to  a  paste  two  eggs, 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Roll  out;  cut  onc  af  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  each 
into  star-shapes  with  a  sharp  cutter;  almond  paste  (or  almonds  pounded  to 
spread  on  top  the  reserved  mixture  and  a  PMte),  chopped  citron  and  chopped, 

bake.  (Some  German  cooks  add  a  tea-  candied  lemon  peel;  two  tnblespoonfuls 

spoonful  of  baking  powder  and  an  extra  strained  honey,  two  cups  of  flour  and 
one  of  cinnamon,  but  these  are  not  nee-  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
essary).  Roll  out  and  cut  Into  small  cakes.  Bake 

, ,  -  t>.  i.  it  ,  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Almond  Rings. — btir  together  one-half  t.  .  _  .  v  ^ 

.  .  ,  ,  1,  *  Bbtekurben  (Almond  Cakes). — Beat 

pound  of  powdered  sugar,  the  yolks  of  .  .  „  . 

f,  i  .v.  7  it.  i  e  to  u  <-‘ream  nine  ounces  of  butter;  add. 

three  eggs  and  three-fourths  pound  of  „  .  ,  .  . 

,  ,  ,  .  .  .....  ,,  one  at.  a  time,  four  eggs,  boating  well* 

Borne  form  of  butter  substitute,  then  add  ,  .  ,,  .  .  .  .  ’  B  wen, 

«  pound  of  flour  sifted  with  a  stunt  "P"“kl“  ”,0“*  ^  “f  ?»w- 

teaspoonful  of  suit.  Roll  out;  out  into  *”1  t'S.  ?/P.r,?U', 

strips  and  form  those  into  rings.  Boat  .’  '  ‘  "  srutod  riud  of 

the  whit™  of  two  eggs  with  sugar,  tin-  *"^o."n««Ine  ounce.  «f  sifted  Sow. 

namon  and  blanched  almonds  to  taste;  ,  ’  v,  ly  .  ‘"J  m.  , 

s  c  . .  ,  ,  ,  shallow,  buttered  pans ;  sprinkle  with  the 

spread  over  the  tops  of  the  cakes ;  bake  in  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ’  . 1  , 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  rest  of  the  sugar  and  nine  ounces  of  al- 

a  moderate  oven  and  keep  m  a  cool  place  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  1 

till  needed  monds  which  have  been  blanched  and  cut 

into  fine,  thiu  strips.  Buke  Tather  slow- 
Martinas  Choculutes.— Add  a  half-  ly,  yet  in  a  well-heated  oven.  When  done 
pound  each  of  grated  chocolate,  chopped,  cut  the  cake  into  squares  hut  do  not  re- 
blanched  almonds  and  powdered  sugar  to  move  from  pan  till  nearly  cold, 
the  beaten  whites  of  Id  eggs.  Drop  on  but-  hilly  m.  klktchek  tutbiiy 


blc-faced;  have  a  selection  on  each  side) 

*•1  j  177Qft  5  Mrifhcr  Mafhrce.  •  Sunjj  by  Ourlos  Harrison* 

Hood.  )  Venetian  Trio.  4  Little  Wit  ol  Heaven.  ,  kSun(j  by  Charle*  Harrison* 

ri|f  by  Chariei  Harri$on.  r  ^  • 

n if  by  Charles  Harrit on.  18102  5  *  •  •  .  »  •  by  ^  '«irray. 

,  Oisman.  ^  f  Wl»en  /ou  Drop  Off  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  bun^  by  Murray, 

♦  •  Owmiu.  C I  Left'Hcr  r»n  the  Wea<“li  at  Honolulu. 

,  *  IVyor’s  Band.  18104  •  Sun^  by  Macdonoti^  ’t  ami  Mixed  Chorus. 

•  .  )*ryor‘s  Band  (  Uave  a  Heart,  •  .  •  Sun*  by  Croen-lJlxon* 

II  ui-'mir 1 t«rfai'.VnnrI!,n‘  17922  5  I-»d,Iw  ®f  (f^m  •< Hip  Hip  ll.swrl Kline. 

‘  s tw^f-llariin.  2  !  WaI,=  Esilianglnir «  rom  -Hip  Hip  H™y.-)  Kline 

etHaiio)  ••Crinderino.-*  17859$  ffa,d  oft.Ho"‘,1“,a  fUawfllM  Cnltnra).  L.a-Kaill. 
c.lley  One  Step.  (Street  }  llapRy  Hemic  .wailan  Gulian).  L  .w-KaUi. 

.  .  ••Crtaderino'*  t  I-Art  Ko«*  of  Summer  fVtolfn  Solo).  .  Cardner. 

.  Conway's  Band.  17871  -  Believe  Me.  If  All  1  !u*e  l-n<leann(r  Youn^  Charms. 

.  ,  Conway's  Band.  (  (Violin  Solo).  •  •  •  .  .  Gardner. 

.  Sonjt  By  BaJcer.  {  A  Uttle  Bit  of  Heaven  (Violin. ‘Cello.  Pfcino). 

.  .  Sun*  by  BaVer.  >  MiKce  Trio. 

Sung  by  Rodeheaver.  *  <03°  (  Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows  (Violin,  'C-ll  ,  l-i.moj 
t.  Sung  by  Rodeheaver.  McKee  Trio. 

Pompom — Medley  One  Step.  •  Vbtrir  Military  P..md. 

1 1  oaky  7  unity — One  Step.  -  •  Victor  Mllitoiy  Iiund.  ■. 

My  Mother's  Rociry.  .  .  .  Avoo  Comedy  Four. 

Ynaka  Uula  Ilicfccy  Dnla.  Hawaiian- A  von  Comedy  Four. 

Go  to  Sleep,  My  Husky  Baby— Trio.  Kline-  Raker-  Dunlap. 

Rockin'  Time — Trio.  .  ,  .  Kline- link ct-  Dunlap,  Bn 

At  t>ve  End  of  a  Beautilol  Day.  .  Sung  hy  Kenyon. 

Love  Mo  at  iwUignt,  .  .  Sung  by  Stuart 


Styto  XI  f 100 .00 — In  ponofne 
mahogany,  golden  oak,  or 
miaaion  lininh: 


Style  X  $75.00— In  genuine 
mahogany,  golden  oak,  or 
nuBeion  finish. 


County 


State 
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ZShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  11,  1916. 


It  is  an  antiseptic  —  cleansing  and 
healing,  also  used  for  caked  udder, 
cuts,  sores  and  wounds.  Madeandsold 
since!846,uponthisbroad  proposition: 


All  nBA|«rn  are  authorized  to  sell  you 
Mil  UcalciS  a  Triai.  Hottlk  with  the 
understanding  that  if  it  docs  not  give  satis¬ 
faction,  they  will  refund  the  purchase 
price,  upon  return  of  the  empty  bottle. 

THREE  SIZES:  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


Pay*  The 
llTPPn  Freight  & 

VJ1  Buyer*  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  ace  by  the  $40.000 Champion 
CARNOT  <tifiGG«>  than  does  any 
other  breeder  Id  America  For 
I'ereherons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Tonies,  write 
foreat  Pricesrlght-Termstosuit. 

A.  W.  GREEN, 

Wtit<fleil-iit,  Ohio  it.  n.  station. 


Jersey  Cow  Dolly  Varden’s  Fern  210392,  Grand  Champion  Virginia  State  Fair 

Copyright  by  W.  Ward  Smith 

for  his  milk  as  they  are  for  a  neighbor's,  tion  better  than  the  above.  We  always 
who  keeps  grades.  His  milk  will  test  sort  out  the  best  by  the  shape,  size, 


HOLSTEINS 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Oflfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  rnnrked  cows. 
^uu  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  00  davs.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Trice  S75  to  S12S  per  head. 

1  flfl  'aTH©. "’hit  bred  two  and  throe  yonr  old  heifers 
1  u“  hred  to  Rood  registered  U.  F.  bulls.  Trice  D«65 
to&76  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  cult  tor  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


Purebred  or  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

On  page  1275  there  is  an  article  on  the 
dairy  business  by  F.  L.  Allen.  The 
writer  states  a  “well-bought"  purebred 
cow  worth  $500  will  produce  a  calf  worth 
$100.  No  doubt,  this  is  true  if  the  calf's 
sire  was  a  $5,000  bull,  but  how  about  the 
service  fee?  Also,  if  the  calf  was  well- 
marked,  good  limbed,  etc.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  an  advertisement  in  the 
agricultural  papers  of  a  purebred  bull 
calf  with  good  dam  and  sire  records  “for 
sale,  first  check  for  $25  gets  him.”  A 
man  with  a  purebred  herd  of  Holsteins 
frequently  finds  out  that  the  milk  sta¬ 
tions  and  creameries  arc  not  so  anxious 


little  condition  powders.  Then  we  paid 
10  cents  a  head  for  shearing,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  $71.74,  leaving  ns 
$1,855.48  for  our  own  feed  and  work,  or 
$18.10  net  for  each  ewe,  and  we  have  her 
yet.  We  believe  every  farm  should  grow 
its  own  feed.  That  is  what  a  farm  is  for, 
and  all  else  our  stock  gets  is  a  little  for 
a  relish. 

The  above  calculation  of  the  sale  of 
lambs  must  be  explained.  We  selected  17 
of  the  very  best  of  the  ewe  lambs  at 
shearing,  and  kept  them  for  mothers  in 
future.  They  were  more  valuable  for 
wool  and  meat  than  their  mates,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  to  make  a  safe  caleula- 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

150  Extra  high  grade  Holsteins.  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  Aug.,  .Sept,  and  Oct.  All  in 
calf  to  Reg.  hulls. 

30  fresh  cows  that  fill  the  pail. 

30  Registered  cows  in  calf  to  Cornucopia  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac,  a  33  lb.  bull. 

10  Registered  bulls,  10  days  to  H  months  old. 

SO  heifer  calves,  10  days  old,  extva  good. 

JOHN  8.  WEBSTER, 

0«ot.  Y,  Corlland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


SpotFarmHolsteins,s15 

A  son  of  Pontine  Korndylcs 
with  30-11..  uam  and  of  hi* 
daughters,  si  FloUt-in  heifer 
c«J\  M0 .  noli  •  paid  in 
I  lota  of  fi.  fill,  if  i,  grade  heifers, 
1  to  3  v  on  is  old,  $si  to  fir.  each. 
'20  registered  heifers, t months 
tolyonr  0ld,|iW*ut.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls, 
high  gTRde  cows.  latrge  stock 
on  hand— come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully.N.Y 


HORSES 


Spider  in  Cow’s  Teat 

DAIRYMEN  in  Central  and  Eastern 
New  York  have  found  a  remedy  for 
this  ailment.  It  is  another  of  the 
many  uses  for 


3.1,  while  the  grades  will  test  3,6. 

If  he  and  his  neighbor  both  keep  24 
cows,  it  is  true  he  will  have  12  cans  when 
his  cows  are  fresh,  and  his  neighbor  only 
nine  cans.  It  costs  something  to  milk  and 
haul  that  extra  three  cans,  also  his  feed 
bill  will  probably  be  a  little  greater,  and 
his  investment  is  certainly  much  greater. 
The  question  is,  is  his  net  profit  any 
greater?  The  dairymen  in  this  section 
keep  grade  Holsteins  as  a  rule,  and  it  is 
not  because  they  all  are  unable  to  have 
purebreds.  Some  have  tried  and  gone 
back  to  grades. 

Nearly  all  the  colleges  and  agricultural 
papers  strongly  advise  purebred  cattle, 
while  the  farmers  watch  the  neighbor 
with  purebred  stock  and  are  satisfied 
with  their  “good  grade"  grades.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  Holsteins.  This  is  a  subject  of 
which  only  one  side,  the  purebred  side,  is 
discussed,  and  for  anyone  to  say  anything 
in  favor  of  grades,  places  him  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  “hick”  lacking  education.  Why 
doesn’t  someone  take  sides  with  the 
grades?  Because  the  purebred  men  have 
something  to  sell?  ernest  e.  prosseb. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  right,  let  us  give  the 
grade  cow  a  chance  to  prove  herself.  All 
those  men  with  grade  cows  will  be  found 
keeping  a  purebred  sire  anyway.  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  will  welcome  such  a  discussion. 
We  think  the  purebred  cattle  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  argument. 

Exact  Returns  from  Sheep 

I  have  read  W.  W,  Reynolds’  article  on 
“Money  Returns  from  Sheep."  As  I 
have  a  flock  of  40,  I  am  somewhat  inter¬ 
ested.  I  have  sold  my  wool  and  lambs, 
latter  as  hothouse  lambs.  I  cannot  figure 
over  $10  per  head  for  my  ewes.  Will 
you  ask  Mr.  Reynolds  to  give  the  price 
of  wool  and  lambs  this  year?  T.  T.  a. 

Pomona,  N.  Y. 

Our  108  ewes  all  had  lambs  and  some 
of  them  twins,  nut  with  the  loss  of  weak 
ones  and  excusable  neglect  at  lambing, 
also  a  few  late  ones  lost  during  Summer', 
there  were  but  101  at  a  year  old.  That 
is  a  good  per  cent,  tor  fine  sheep  the  way 
the  average  wool-grower  handles  them. 

The  204  ewes  and  lambs  sheared  2,015 
pounds,  or  five  pounds  more  than  a  10- 
pound  average.  Wool,  2.045  lbs.,  at  83  1-8, 
$681.60;  lambs,  7,848  lbs.,  at  9%e., 
$745.56;  total,  $1,427.22.  We  bought 
during  the  year  a  ton  of  bran,  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  salt,  four  bags  of  oilmeal  and  a 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm,  Jn‘"!Ytk 

To  our  former  customers  and  brother  sheep  and 
swine  breeders1  We  state  we  have  the  best  lot  of 
Ram  hmii  list  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Oorswold,  Cheviot, 
and  Delaine  Earns  and  Kwos.  AlsoClieshire.Pnland- 
Chlna  and  Duroe  swine  all  rises  ever  offered. 
Write  us  whae  you  mint.  Thanks  for  past  business. 

HampshireLamb  Rams 

flower  rrun  il'Uii.  II ASI.ETT  I, j-enecii,  IV.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  R?.A;s  qqaiftv’at 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  farm  ILewistu..  n.  Y. 

— — — an— — — B— —  ■-!  ■  I*1  1 

lii.ii*  9koon  both  sexes.  Write  tor  literature  and 

I  hills  Cilccp  pnces  tod.N  McPherson,  Scctlsville  N  Y. 

K?|Lsti£d  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  SJ.K 

■■■  ■.  '  ■  ■■■  1«—  —  ■  ■  if  -  mi 

Wanted— Ten  orFifteen  Hampshiredown  itv/eLambs 

also  two  ram  lamps  OpUir  Farm,  Purchase  N  Y. 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap.  It  von  want 
to  buy  a  choice  we-nningor  corning  S-yr-old  stallion 
write  mo.  If  lour  Is'olghhorhood  Heeds  a 
Uood  Mature  Stallion  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
Buy  ngood  wonnling  or  coining  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  toO«  n  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  tip  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifersandco  ws. Nobluff— wemnstsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

lim  CTCIII^- Breed  up,  notdown.  Cheap  bulls 
uuk.«  ikinu  a,«  ,)lR  „l08t  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35  01  lb.  siro,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$123,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
ChOVERUALE  l1' A  KM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

from  advanced  Registry  stock.  Trice.  135. 
John-  V.  Bartles  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Offer.  THE  CATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CtiiltenangB  N.  Y. 


length,  weight  and  color  of  wool.  Every 
year,  until  this  one,  we  have  culled  the 
mothers  and  sold  off  the  poorest,  but 
sheep  are  too  scarce  this  year,  farm  labor 
too  poor  and  high-priced,  so  we  will  in¬ 
crease  the  flock  and  devote  more  ground 
to  sheep.  They  are  more  congenial  than 
some  hands  that  help  us  at  Timothy,  corn 
and  wheat. 

T.  T.  II.  must  riot  think  we  are  proud 
of  our  gain,  on  the  contrary  it  is  poor. 
Those  lambs  came  during  a  period  of  two 
months  while  they  should  all  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  one.  We  want  no  more  late 
lambs  nor  uneven  bunches.  The  late 
fellows  cut  down  the  average  in  meat 
and  wool,  and  some  are  short  on  vigor 
daring  the  Summer.  Our  average  at  a 
year  old  was  but  78  pounds  after  clip¬ 
ping,  and  it  should  have  been  more.  Then 
the  whole  bunch  ran  together  until  wean¬ 
ing,  and  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  been  divided,  and  the  average  of  10 
pounds  of  wool  is  too  light  because  some 
of  the  ewes  ran  as  low  as  seven,  and  the 
lambs  which  go  from  10  to  15  must  help 
them  up. 

T.  T.  H.,  growing  hothouse  lambs,  op¬ 
erates  differently  from  the  writer,  hut  no 
doubt  more  profitably.  We  keep  the 
lamb  a  full  year,  while  his  stays  but  a 
few  months.  Ours  get  nice  treatment  un¬ 
til  the  grass  comes,  and  rim  there  uutil 
weaning,  in  August,  and  are  getting  oats 
now.  They  will  pile  away  a  lot  of  clover, 
fodder,  Alfalfa,  corn  and  oats  before  we 
realize  on  them. 

Since  I  have  replied  to  T.  T.  II.,  I 
wish,  if  he  is  also  in  dairy  work,  he 


\  JERSEYS  | 

BROOKWOOD  FARMS 

WILL  SELL  FOR  QUICK!  TIME 

2  Jersey  Bulls — Registered 

Brook  woo.!  Fancy  -  5  month*  grown 

Une  rair  Shetland  rony  Geldings  Dotb  ’fSXi  JinJX 

two  years  old.  Broke  to  saddle  And  drive.  ancestry.  bam*,  i-»th*ro»tfound»tivoeov,.  Item  over 

Price. #150.  ONE  PAIR  BEACKMARECOITS,  well  ’'"00  'b£  »«  ovcMl,*»0  lbs.  orMlllc.  Averttc  p«rcr»t  ofFst 
metehe.l  slOtl  TWO  PAIR  IflMWUHIH  Plr.X  ovcrtjk  Further  details  *tvon.  Yon  can  own  your  choice, 

3  months  ©id.»»5  per  pair.  ONf  PAIR  OFHAMP-  *.onOy ”  AtWre.7*  BROOK  WOmt^KAKMS* 

SIHRE  P1GS.  4  weeks  old.  #15.  RAMS  AND  EWES  Bar^vuie^?Y^"' 

of  all  itreeas  ami  aerea  at  Reasonable  prices.  . 

A.  W.  Hillis  <&  SONS,  South  Worcester.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

-  FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers  Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets.  “ Production ’’  our  Watchword 

Fuddle  and  Cuban  nailed  stallions,  marcs  and  cold-  nnn  n  >  i  n  m  iw— BUH  calf  1  Hopped,  April  16, 1018. 
iugs.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing  r  1 1 K  N  A I  r  b'did  color,  black  tongue  and  white 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  8m  438  l,  Lexington,  Ky,  *  uuuimu  miicti.  sne,  Lou’s  Tomnu  tor.cw;  the  bull 

NAluiAtf  tUtn  uii<]  (mo  vt  AmJutii.-  avciukk  14,261  Him.  4  n*.  milk,  96# 
'  It*.  J S «>/..  blltier.  Pam  Eminent’M  Lmly  Bh»mom  WWIfi.  Nowon 
o  A  PDiri/^r  /"*>  1  T}  1  *  o  Ij.  te&t  at  FftltYlftwFallH  ami  will  inula.-,  am  u  lwt)-y«nr-o!d,  not  Us* 

uAv-ivIr  \JkT3.CL(?  t>elgianL.OltS  than  coij  lb*.  butter.  Thl  >  h'*lfot  in  a  good,  Mir  t-uggwl  individual 

yearling;  two  and  throe  yonrohls.  Also  brood  tna  re.  wltU  pood  dairy  ability,  RAYMOND!..  PIKE,  Mtntgcr.  Geneva,  0 
lViee  vervretitjoiiHhle,  J.W.  FINK.  15  Clumber*  St..Hewiufqli,M.r.  ■  "  1  1  — 

For  Sale-Registered  Percheron  Mare  QUALITY 

colts  coming  two  and  three  years  old,  yearling  stud  m  n  t  |rROr\/n||||  A  I  I  T 

For Sale-JthoLY  BULL  UALr 

I  six  months  old.  Dam  and  grandatn  in  Register  of 
FERRETS  Merit;  dam  104W.7  lbs.  milk,  013  lbs.  5  oz.  butter; 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  —  I  grandam  11.829.8  lbs.  milk,  741  lbs.  16  oz.  buttnr.  Sire 

nrnnnTn  (  r>  i  ooTr'i.'Q  imcut  Has  two  700  lb.  daughtcrx  in  Register  of  Merit:  this 

FERRETS  for  Sale  H  GRHARDY  WelliloL  0  makoaBr«..tl.r.icsJer.  F  or  |  «*  rtiqular*,  iwid  res* 

_ _J _ | | _  Brightside  Farms,  L  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  NT.  Y. 

Ferrets  For  S  a  I  e-rT^  |  ^  l-u'  JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  PROFIT 

free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O.  Ba|j  cal\-es.  S25  and  up :  heifers,  $50  and  up.  AIL 
-  -  registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

onnn  FVvrsif-c  They  hustle  rats  ami  rabbits. 

l  clicks  Tricelistand  booklet  mailed  .  y'-j  TtriPivicxr'vc: 

free.  -  N.  O.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio  »«  UUE.Klil3r.ia _ »  » 

Ferrets  Z1  TTWDXT VS 

Mated  pairs  or  ilozen  loD.  8end  for  free  price  list.  ■  .11  ■*  111,  *11  i  J 

DEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio  |«l  I  ■  ll  I  1  ^ 

WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale  \P  U** *A  GUERNSEY  BULL  1 

Price  list  free.  C.I>.  MURRAY,  hew  London,  O.  y  ;n  3  graci0  jlrr(j  jn  Minnesota,  Increased  its  | 

I  yearly  production  24%.  Let  C3  tell  you  I 
Cp  >>l>pfc  either  eolor;mated  pairs  or  dozen  ft  more  about  it.  Address 

;  U lICLp  lots.  Bend  for  free  price  list.  ■  Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.BoxR.Peterbora.N.H.  I 
J.  F.  MURRAY  New  London,  Ohio 

SKUNK  FERRETS  improve  your  herd 

mmuvr'i'M'nnrTriiii/1  &  ,  ‘  Registered  Onernsey  hnll  calf,  dropped  Oct.  55. 1916. 

SCHILLING  S  FERRET  FARM  -  Nashporl,  Ohio  8ire's  dam  made  official  record  527  lbs.  bntter  fat  in 

■—  ....  - ■  . .  1  year  with  first  calf  and  just  brought  $4,2011  ntimblio 

•  DOGS  “  I  sale,  Well  bred,  healthy,  practical  individual. 

J  Sensible,  farmer's  Tince.  Write  for  particulars. 

- - -  MORELl  SMITH.  Supt  .  MANHASSET.  10NG  ISUNO,  N.  Y. 

mi  !  IF  Dl  I  DC— The  intelligent  kind.  TVrite  -  ■ 

- - - PorSalo-Young  Guernsey  BULLS  tStff 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE  III ashers  Sequel  Breeding.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Oniontown, Pa. 
Pedigreed.  Country  bred.  M.  von  LOHR,  Media.  Pa.  _ 

/|  lornii  B  1TC  BUSS  min  B  Bir%/  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
J  Wjfr  U  V  authorities  are  for  sale  bv  The  Rural  New- 

WSeiBiA.”1  Y"k"’  333  -  T-irt'"h  *"•*•  X-  Vort 

INGEL?  ’EIM  FARM,  Center  Suuare.  Pa.  —  - 


Ball  calves.  $25  and  up:  heifers,  $50  and  up.  AIL 
registered.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  Renshaw  Bldo..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

~~7.  GUERNSEYS  1 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

in  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota,  Increased  its 
yearly  production  24%.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Address 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.BoxR.Peterbora.N.H. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Registered  Guernsey  hull  calf,  dropped  Oct.  55. 1010. 
Sire's  dam  made  official  record  527  lbs.  better  fat  in 
1  year  with  first  calf  and  just  brought  $4, 2011  ntimblio 
sale,  Well  bred,  healthy,  practical  individual. 
Sensible,  farmer's  Tince.  Write  for  particulars. 
MORELL  SMITH.  Supt  .  MANHASSET.  LONG  IStANO,  N.  Y. 

ForSa!e-Young  Guernsey  BULLS  '0"'$°^° 

III  ashers  Sequel  Breeding.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Oniontown, Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  44ONE  MAN"  Dog 

60  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Gormans  use  liicn  in  trenches  :  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsoH  by  Lx-Proaident.  Itoofti’Vctf  unri  Mr.  R*\iney;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG. 
olort,  fearJui.*:  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  leisure  houra  and  for  your  children; 
MOST  PROF1TA1U.K  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  i-arnluK'  miwurd  of  $200  per  year. 
Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  sale,  BEST  LLOOL  IN  AMEKluA,  btrrn 
mihcd,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed.  Muy  we  aeod  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences?  Sure  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaraDtoed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD, 
FEE  $15.00. 

V1EERT  KENNELS,  Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J* 
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woulfl  give  us  an  estimate  on  the  net 
profit  of  his  sheep  as  compared  with  his 
cows.  I  want  some  dairyman  to  show 
us  that  ho  can  make  more  from  cows 
than  sheep  after  counting  the  feed  and 
labor.  If  the  cows  merit  it  let  them  have 
it.  Ignore  the  abuses  a  dairyman  must 
undergo,  and  deal  with  dollars. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Winter  Shelter  for  Swine 

I  have  two  brood  sows,  one  boar,  and  12 
young  pigs  about  five  months  old.  What 
are  the  best  kind  of  houses  for  Winter 
quarters?  J.  M. 

New  York, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  houses,  either 
of  which  would  be  practical  for  your  hogs 
and  pigs.  One  type  may  be  called  the 
large  permanent  type,  and  the  other  the 
small  portable  cot.  Of  course,  the  porta¬ 
ble  houses  can  he  constructed  much 
cheaper  than  the  large  house,  and  they 
answer  all  requirements,  except  that  for 
very  early  litters  they  are  not  warm 
enough.  One  house  eight  feet  square  will 
accommodate  a  sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs 
up  to  weaning  time.  Where  this  type  of 
houses  is  used  April  is  the  best  month  for 
farrowing.  These  houses  are  usually 
made  A  shape  and  can  be  set  on  runners 
if  desired. 

The  sills  may  be  2x4  inch  or  if  run¬ 
ners  are  used  they  may  be  2x8  inch  set  on 
edge  and  ends  rounded.  The  roof  is  made 
by  cutting  the  boards  seven  feet  long  and 
nailing  the  lower  end  to  the  sill  and  the 
top  end  to  the  ridge  pole.  Wide  plain 
hoards  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
the  cracks  battened.  One  end  is  boarded 
tight  and  the  door  about  two  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  high  is  left  in  the  other 
end,  which  faces  the  south  or  east. 
Double  burlap  makes  the  best  door,  and 
the  hogs  can  go  out  and  in  at  will  by 
simply  pushing  the  curtain.  A  stick  is 
nailed  to  the  lower  end  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  firm  making  these  bouses  for  sale. 
The  large  permanent  house  may  be  made 
any  size  desired  and  divided  into  pens 
ahout  6x8  feet,  with  an  outside  yard  for 
each  pen.  Both  pens  aud  yards  should 
have  cement  floors,  and  wooden  overlays 
provided  for  the  pigs  to  sleep  on.  C.  S.  G. 
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BUTTER. 


The  market  Is  quiet  lit  tbe  fractional  advance 
from  last  week.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature 
Is  in  grades  running  medium  or  a  lit tlo  above. 
The  demand  for  storage  stock  in  good  at  prices 
runniug  about  one  cent  under  currant  make  of 
similar  grading.  Packing  stock  is  scarce.  A 
little  export  business  in  city  made  is  noted. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Cower  u rades . 

Coiiiiuon  to  Good...... 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

.  27  @ 

Process  . 

...  29  ® 

Elgin,  III.,  butter  .  iar»:et  A,  cents 
CHEESE, 

Interior  markets,  including’  Wisconsin,  are 
very  strong,  desirable  grades  isdrig  held  one- 
half  cent  above  last  week.  Local  business  is 
slow  at  these  prices,  but  stocks  are  so  mod¬ 
erate  that  dealers  are  inclined  to  hold  firmly. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  2\%®  22 

Good  to  choice .  20}^@  21 

Lower  grades . . .  19  cat  20 

Daisies,  best .  213.Cs>  22 

Young  Americas . .  218f@  22 

Skims,  oo»t .  IS  @  18J^ 

Fair  to  good .  10  @  15 

Salamanca,  20% 

Watertown  N.  Y..  20J6 
Cuba.  N.  Y..  20?s 
Little  Falls.  N.  Y  2(1% 

Plymouth,  Wis.,  2034  ®  21 ’4 

EGGS. 

The  surplus  of  medium  and  low  grades  has 
been  worked  out,  so  that  the  market  on  these 
items  is  In  better  condition.  Large  nearby  eggs 
are  scarce,  a  few  selling  at  tin*  extreme  figures 
quoted.  Gathered  stock  from  Southern  sec¬ 
tions  is  showing  high  quality — in  many  cases  as 
good  as  nearby.  There  are  many  stores  here 
where  singl,  dozens  of  these  gathered  eggs  may 
be  had  for  45  cents,  equal  in  size  aud  quality  to 
all  but  n  few  of  the  fancy  nearby.  In  fact, 
many  of  these  eggs  are  a  shorter  time  from 
the  nest  aeff  have  been  handled  better  than  the 
average  of  nearby,  as  a  careful  examination  of 
the  air  space,  body,  flavor  and  general  fresh¬ 
est'  appearance  ,v!ll  show. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  63  ®  68 

Medium  to  good .  .  46  @  53 

Mixed  colors,  nest . . .  48  @  50 

I'oiiimoti  to  good . . .  35  @  40 

Storage  . . .  26  @  32 

Gathered,  best . .  41  43 

Medium  to  good  . 35  @  38 

Lower  grades . .  25  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chlokes,  lb . . . 

Pucks,  lb. . 

Fowls  . . 

Roosters  . . 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  Spring,  lb . . „ . 

Old  . . . . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters  . . 

Fowls  . . . . . . 

Pucks,  Spring. .. . 

Squabs,  doe....  . 


13  @ 
16  @ 
16  @ 
13  @ 


19 

20 

19 

13 


27 
30 
32 

28 
30 
21 

20  @  24 

I  25  @  5  76 


24  @ 

25  ® 
30  @ 
25  @ 
28  @ 
16  @ 


LIVE  8TOCK, 

N atlve  8teers . . . .  7  00  ©1  n  00 

Bulls . . . . .  5  00  @600 

Cows  . 4  no  @  5  2o 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . ...11  00  ©13  00 

Culls .  600  @900 

Sheep,  1U0  lbs . . . 4  50  @  7  00 

Lambs  .  9  00  @10  90 

Uogs .  9  50  @10  00 

WOOL. 

The  strength  in  foreign  markets,  especially 
South  America,  has  given  a  firm  tone  to  Pie 
outlook  here.  Argentine  quarter  blood  has  sold 
at  51  cents.  Recent  prices  at  Boston  were: 
New  York  and  Michigan  nuwashed  Delaine,  35 
to  30;  half  blood,  38  to  39;  three-eighths  blood, 
42  to  43.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  41  to  42;  tbree-eigbtbs  blood,  43  to  44. 
Average  New  England  three-eighths  blood,  41 
to  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . . 1125  ©1200 

Rod  Kidney . 1U  75  @12  fm 

Lima,  California .  ..  7  25  @740 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Good  to  choice  barrelled  apples  are  higher 
and  market  .strong.  Grapes  are  bolding  the  ic- 
cent  ndvanee.  plough  business  it}  rather  dull. 
Cranberry  trade  Increasing.  Pears  scarce  except 
K teller,  the  beet  of  which  aro  not  now  being 
offered. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl....... . 2  50 

N.W.  Greening .  3  00 

Wlnes:vp . . .  2  60 

Alexander . 2  00 

York  Imperial . 2  00 

Jllnsh  . 2  00 

Fall  Pippin  .  2  00 

Twenty  -onneo . 3  00 

Ilubbardston .  2  00 

King  . .  2  00 

McIntosh .  100 

Baldwin . 2  25 

Greening . . . .  2  00 

Ben  Davis .  1  50 

Western,  box .  160 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  UO 

Pears -Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00 

Kieffer,  bt>l .  2  00 

Socked,  bbl . 3  00 

Bose  . . . 4  00 

Anjou  -  . . 3  DU 

Peaches,  8tato.  bn.  bht .  75 

Grapes, 4-lb.  bkt . 12 

Bulk,  ton...  . 6010 

Pluius,  81h.  bLt . 60 

Strawberries,  pint. .  25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3  00 


@4  60 
@4  00 
@5  00 
@  3  75 
@  4  00 
@  4  GO 
@4  60 
@  6  00 
®  3  no 

@4  00 
@  5  60 
©  3  50 
@  6  50 
®  2  75 
@  2  60 
@  1  25 
@  6  50 
@  2  60 
@6  53 
@  7  00 
@4  61 
@  1  25 
®  17 

©100  0U 
@  76 

@  35 

@826 

VEGETABLES. 

The  high  prices  have  cut  potato  demand,  but 
the  supplies  on  hand  now  have  cost  so  much 
that  dealers  nro  not  disposed  to  meet,  lower 
offers  on  desirable  grades.  Sweet  potatoes  dull 
and  considerably  lower  than  white.  Cabbage 
strong.  Cauliflower  doing  better.  Lettuce  high¬ 
er  for  best.  Onion  t rede  dull,  though  the  recent 
higher  prices  are  maintained.  String  beans  are 
higher.  Supplies  from  the  Carollnas  and 


and  squash  dull. 


Garbo,  lb. 


8quash,  bbl 


HOPS. 


Old  stock. 


MtttUin, 

In  koine 

bushel. 

Turnips 

..  600 

@550 

....  460 

@6  00 

5  50 

@5  75 

@185 

@  15 

...  100 

@3  00 

..  6 

@  8 

...  3  00 

@3  75 

....  200 

@260 

@3  60 

@3  25 

. 40  00 

@60  00 

.  25 

@  75 

.  50 

@  1  50 

@  3  00 

@  3  60 

@4  00 

. 2  60 

@  4  00 

...  .  1  00 

©  3  00 

@  6C(1 

....  175 

@200 

®  l  75 

@  100 

.....  5U 

@125 

....  1  00 

@125 

@  3  60 

@3  60 

@  75 

...  20 

@  40 

@  3  00 

@  1  00 

....  100 

®  1  50 

....  50 

©  53 

....  45 

@  49 

....  4 

@  6 

...  16 

@  17 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Business  is  very  dull  at  practically  the  same 
prices  prevailing  for  some  time. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . I8  60  @19  00 

No.  2 . 16  00  @17  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . ......15  00  @17  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Speculation  during  the  week  forced  wheat  to 
$2.09  at  New  York  aud  $1.97  in  Chicago.  Later 
a  decline  of  seven  cents  occurred  on  reports  of 
better  weather  in  Argentina  and  possible  im¬ 
ports  of  Australian  wheat  at  San  Francisco, 
Both  corn  ami  outs  followed  wheat  in  the  de¬ 
cline,  but  rye  advanced  to  the  extreme  price  of 
$1.51  for  cion n,  onion-free  grain.  Rye  has  a 
market  field  of  its  own,  so  docs  not  follow  other 
grains  closely.  The  crop  tills  year  is  about 
7,500,000  bushels  short  of  1915. 

Wheat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring.... ....  2  OR  ® 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  lu  @  1  11 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  00  @11  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  57  @  69 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  50  @  1  51 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  32  00  ffl  32  60 

Middlings  .  34  00  35  00 

Red  Dog .  41  00  42"00 

Corn  M.eal  . 41  00  42  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb.. .  2  20  @2  25 

8  i.safros . 65  @  75 

Wintergreen  .  175  @  *00 

Cedar  Leal .  90  @  95 

Wood .  14  @  18 

Petineroyal  . . I  60  @  Jl  85 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here  bnt  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York’s  population.  There  is  general 
complaint  of  the  increased  cost  of  all  food 
stuffs.  The  advance  is  not  actually  so  much 
us  it  appears,  because  we  are  now  getting 
nearer  full  weight  and  measure  than  formerly 
cm  many  goods.  When  a  dealer  giving  90  per 
cent,  pounds,  because  of  false  weight  or  charg¬ 
ing  food  prices  for  the  container,  changes  to 
100  per  cent,  pounds  or  gallons,  he  naturally 
adds  this  difference  to  the  selling  [trice.  The 
same  holds  true  where  law  has  forced  the  re¬ 
moval  of  filler  from  adulterated  foods  The 
pure  food  and  full  weight  cost  more,  but  aro 
worth  wore. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  65  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  45  <a  66 

Ordinary  grades .  Si  <g,  42 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  43  @  44 

Tub,  choice .  35  @  37 


Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

30 

@ 

33 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  )b.... 

.  34 

@ 

35 

Fricassee,  lb . 

.  22 

@ 

25 

Fowls  ....  -  . . . . 

.  25 

@ 

26 

Leg  of  lamb . 

.  23 

@ 

26 

Lamb  chops . . . 

.  24 

® 

27 

Koasting  beef . . 

.  22 

@ 

20 

Pork  chops . 

.  22 

@ 

24 

Loin  of  pork  . 

.  20 

© 

23 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  10 

@ 

15 

Cabbage,  head  . . . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

.  10 

@ 

15 

60 

® 

75 

Following  aro  the  receipts  for  October  by 

seven  leading  railroads  and  the  Olfl  Dominion: 

Wheat,  bushels  .  4,901 ,001) 

Corn,  bushels  . 8)18,000 

Oats,  bushels  .  1,150,009 

Hay,  tous  . 17,009 

Apples,  barrels  .  505,000 

Potiftces,  bushels  . 480,000 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  cuffing 
Nov.  1,  1916; 

Butter,  pounds  .  3,374.220 

Eggs,  dozens  .  1,029,270 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  28.243 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  (1,948 

Cotton,  bales  . 50.4S2 

Apples,  barrels  .  99,902 

Lemons,  boxes  . .  2.304 

Onions,  sacks  . 34,678 

Oranges,  boxes  .  91,152 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  45,370 

Corn,  bushels  .  152,600 

Hay.  tons  . 4.577 

Oats,  bushels  .  266,000 

Itve,  bushels  . 16,250 

Wheat,  bushels  .  2,015,300 

Rosin,  barrels  . . 11,189 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels .  1,585 

Tar,  barrels  .  1,246 


The  following  prices  are  received  at 
Harrisburg  markets :  Butter  38e  lb. ; 
cjgs  3Sc  doz. ;  apples  $1  bu.;  peaches  G5c 
to  $1.10  bskt.  (half-bushel)  ;  potatoes 
fl.40  to  $1.50  bu. ;  tomatoes  $1.25  crate 
(bushel)  ;  turnips  $1  bu.  Fresh  cows 
$00  to  $90;  fat  hogs  14c  per  lb.,  dressed. 

Etters,  I’a.  A.  K.  w. 


TheTOKJ^l 


SEPARATOR 
FOR  FARMERS, 
DAIRYMEN  and 
the  HOUSEHOLD. 


It  is  a  high  class  Sepa¬ 
rator  at  a  low  price. 
It  not  only  has  the 
good  features  of 
the  high  -  priced 
machines,  but  it 
also  has  original 
improvements  that 
IT) will  appeal 
fj  to  you. 

The  “TOR”  does  the  closest  skimming 
possible  and  is  made  of  high-class 
material  and  workmanship.  It  is  both 
simple  and  durable. 

Before  you  buy  anu  Separator,  Ictus  tell  you  how  you 
can  sat) c  money  by  purchasing  a  "  TOR  ” 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED 

NICKELS  &T0DSEN,  JWftKS  “c.i? 


• 

•  • 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

• 

•  • 

MIL  15. 


Breed  Up 
A  good  buck,  $10 
A  pure  one,  $20 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

S-  J.  SHARPLE8  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

DelaineRams— BerkshiraPiga  Tmm»nshburrHbLw 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  l’ontiacs  fvom  lieuvy- 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracose,  N.Y'. 

BfJ  IlnUloinC  Registered  and  grade  yearlings 
yf'J  IlUISItfinS  un(]  iwo-year  ..ids,  Bon-onai.  a 
prices.  ROBERT  l>EYO,  Gardiner, New  York 

For  Saie-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  L^oia!3 

Rose-Sequel B-eeding.  S.W.  ruwnseml.  Cochran ville, Pa. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

A  Healthy  Hard  of  High  Producers.  Send  for  Sale 
List,  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Supt..  Roslyn,  New  York 


SWINE 


LI  C*  G  U  /  D  ET  <5  Grown  for  bnsi- 
^  Li  tl  1  MX  CL  3  noss  and  ready 

to  hustle.  Try  them.  Fred  W,  Card,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

OufOCPigS  $ hi gher ._Pi J-®  satnep'O'c. 


S.  WEEKS 


De  Graff,  Ohio 


CHESHI3ES  jfg 

C  II ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUKOCS 

w  Pigs  of  both  s«r.  Bred  sown.  Service  bears. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y„ 

For  Sale-Registered  Duroc-dersey  Gilts 

Jbs. , S25  ami  E15  Address, Franklin  Farms  Mendliam,  N  J 

Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE,  New  Washington.  0 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  For  Sale 

Open  sow  and  gilt.  John  Lorton  Lee.Carmel.  N.  V. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso 

In  tlie  East  for  registered  stock  of  nil  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N,  Yg 


• 

•  ■ 

SWINE 

«  • 

BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  PIGS,  both  sex,  by  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
and  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor 

5  excellent,  fall  Boars. 

20  large  fall  sows  of  the  best  type. 

10  large  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  such 
hoars  as  Invincible  Rivn!\s  Suceesor, 
Masterpiece  Bran  I'nrd  Premier,  Branford 
Hopeful  Lee  5th,  and  Lee  Premiers  Rival. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

VISITORS  AT, WAYS  WELOOMF, 
NONE  BUT  SAtJSFiED  CUSTOMERS 
We  can  quote  yw  on  anything  in 
the  tins  of  Berkshires 

BRANFORD  FARWS,  Groton,  Conn. 


“CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?”  -SKrssssK 

Tmlr..  Mb  mr,30  and 
out  of  mu  turn  wnvg.  Four  hy  an  Imported  Kni-  llah  sow 
a  d  four  b>  a  half  KlndUh  and  half  Amcrltwi  «nw  and 
others  from  straight  Aniorteuii  ww*  thrtaro  prizewin¬ 
ners  Mid  out  of  pitZo  l.  lulling  rtiiwsml  J  m»«.  Hrorrly  is 
hmltod,«o  la  order  to  tn  e  advnntut-o  ottb  m  editor  you  had 
belter  order  early  and  them)  pigs  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  wot  ti  tiny  to  aov.inly  »vo  pounds 
each.  Price,  SIS  each,  (  mie.l,  Immunized, 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  "M-S™  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mention  **  Rural  N«w-Vorfair,*4 

Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 

A  yonng  gilt  we  sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  $25, 
shown  by  him  there  this  fu.l,  was  firvt  prize  and 
elmmpiou  sow.  Tltn  boor  we  sold  the  West  Virginia 
Berkshire  Association  weighed  71HJ  pounds  at  17 
months.  Boars,  sows  and  unrelated  pigs  always  for 
sale.  No  dumplings!  leit  the  big,  growGiv,  prolific 
kind.  H.  C.  «  H,  B.  HARPENGING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Back  Again  SSSBS5tiie^HS  Registered  Berkshires 

I  ever  owned,  w  aive  rent  waists. 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARES,  H.  l.Erown,  Waltrport,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

2  months  old,  ®  10.  Mi  h  size,  type  nod  quality. 

Pairs,  tiios.  etc.  H.  M.  TE.lWllLIGER.ferfcville.New  York 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  J^WchUSd 

April,  1916,  weaned  shoteg.  One  2-year-olii  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer's  t'hampiou  6th,  No.  20K200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proo.,  Marhledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  ^ 

uals,  farrowed  in  litter*  of  8 1  >  12.  Some  sired  by 
liival8  Champions  Dent.  FA9AWAY  FARM,  Peru,  Mats. 

ForSale-One  BerkshcreCoar  no7b8ho  a°o 

few  choice  pigs.  K«uben  C.  Ross,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

Hi  G  RIMS  HA  W  -  North  East,  Pa, 

Berkshire  Pigs-%1  £^i,F^ 
BerksbiresS™i£^vt,Tm^7Y««^S32£SA*Hi,S;V1.7fc 


ChesterWhites~O.I.C’s 

Herd  headed  by  the  Grand  Champion  boar  Pocket  Race  No.  20015 

Conceded  by  experts  In  he  one  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  the 
breed.  The  show  ri.g  is  the  true  test  of  type. 

Our  1916  show  herd  oxhlblted  at  Worcester, 
Brockton  and  Fraininuluitu,  Mass,  and  "Tliree- 
Statcss  Fair.”  K.  L  w.lb  undefeated  in  all  classes 
entered.  Winning  25  Firsts.  18  Seconds  and  11 
Thirds.  Also  winning  11  out  of  1J6  prlees  in 
c.tnssra  In  which  all  breeds  competed.  And  all 
championships  offered. 

IT  you  want  Individuals  o?  correct  type,  pro¬ 
lificacy,  and  early  maturity  get  then,  from  the 
herd  that  carries  the  blood  of  more  animals 
that  have  made  Chester  history  than  any  other 
East  of  the  com  beft. 

We  are  offering  15U  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  and 
a  few  Spring  boars  ready  lor  service,  some  of 
tbem  show  winners,  at  reasonable  prices. 

LINDA  Y1STA  FARM,  HOLUSTON,  MASS. 


.LC/sbredatGreenbraes 

best  type  of  prolific,  thrifty  stock:  descendants  of 
Foiouel  Lee  (prize  boar-  and  Wildwood  Prince  ($750 
hog)  for  sale  atve^y  reasonable  prices.  Eastern 
headquarters  for  O.  I.  C.  stock  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  GREEN BRAES  FARM,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Berkshire  and  O-  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offrr  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plica  reasonable.  Write 
tor  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithvdle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


O.I.C.’s 


GILTS.  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL 
_  _  PIGS.  Pairs  no-akin. 

Prices  Right.  KETNJSR  FARMS.  BxLmiOEE,  O. 


Pnrakmdft  I  P  ’o  Service  boars,  brood  sows,  6mos. 
lUTcO,  CU  U,  I.  U.  5  beats  and  gilts.  Registry  free. 

J.  i),  6.jt.LYL)lNE  A  SONS  •  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

RarmlproHO  I  fl  '«  6  to  8  weeks  old.  From  large, 
llC^IS  iclou  U.  I,  3  JM(ltora  stock  Satisfarti'U 
gnarantond.  M.  Alexander,  Harnmau,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

bmtra.  Gilts,  15 red  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar- 
nuieed.  R.V.  BROWN,  Ridoely  Manor  Farm, Slone  Ridge, N.Y. 

nhpqfpr W  ’qflndd  I  '4  service  boars,  brood 
bnesTenr  sanau.i.u.  s  sows  and  pigs  r*e  . free. 

ENIERPillSE  DAIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prup.,  Troy.  Pa. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  KAKM.R. 
F.  i).  No.  1,  Winstou-Saleiu.  North  Carolina 


Cost  less  sst  htrth— because  > 
of  larger  litters.  Fatten  more  iy 
quickly,  and  on  cheaper  feed.  * 
(Get  our  new  book  on  these 
prolific,  profitable  pigs. 


WI 


*v 


,  /  ,  ADJUSMBLC 

%J  A  FIRfc  BOX 
ICD S'"!  COAL 


Hogs  get  sick  and  you  don’t  know  what’s  the 
matter.  I  want  to  tell  you  worms  are  the  cause  of 
many  hog  troubles.  Here’s  the  first  great  use  of 


It  Expels  Worms 

Try  it  on  your  shoats.  A  tablespoonful  for  each 
two  hogs  twice  a  day  will  do  the  business  Put 
it  in  the  swill.  Then  look  out  for  dead  worms. 
See  your  shoats  improve.  A  great  conditioner— 
it  cleans  the  system,  gives  appetite,  improves 
digestion  for  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50 

Smaller  packages  as  low  as  RNc  (except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West  and  the  South).  Never  peddled. 

Sold  by  a  dealer  in  your  town. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

destroys  disease  germs — makes  health  conditions 
for  animals.  A  powerful  disinfectant  as  well. 
Good  for  household  use. 

Gallon  can,  $1.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  25c. 

(Except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West ) 


My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr  Bess  Stock  Tonic 
will  eapcl  the  worms  from  your  hogs  and 
keep  your  stock  In  sleek  condition,  that 
Dr  Hess  Dtp  audDlsIntcctant  will  destroy 
disease  germs  and  foul  odors,  that  1  have 
authorized  my  dealer  la  your  town  to 
supply  yon  with  enouoh  for  your  a  ock. 
and  If  these  preparations  do  not  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and 
my  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 


Dr.  Iless  Dr,  Cess 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  Instant  Louse  Killer 
Tones  up  dormant  etrg 

oreansandhelpstomake  Should  ba  used  freely 
bens  lay.  Economical—  In  tha  dust  bath  for 
a  penny's  worth  enough  poultry.  Destroys  lice 
i'w ft  ft  for  so  fowl  dully.  IJIbs.  on  oil  farm  animals. 

UTViiJ  25c;6lbs.C0c;nlb-.  St. 55;  SiRln.-top  cans.  lib. 
m 25-lb.  pai',f2.r>a  (Rxcont  S;o:  3  lb*,  e.o  (Except 
mBFr  tn  Canada  and  tho  far  fix  Canada).  I  guarantee 
TO  West).  it 

^  Fine  stock  book  sent  free  on  request. 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Cook  feed  and  warm  the  water  for 
your  hogs,  cattle,  s'neepand  poul¬ 
try  this  winter.  It  pays.  AH  size* 
of  cookers.  Vsed  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  for 
cooking  feed,  scalding  hogs, 
rendering  lard,  etc. 

Write  us  JS*  \L%l7y 

to  greater  profits.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Do  it  now  1 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  726 

TECUMSEH.  MICH. 


COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
lor  STOCK  TANKS 


WATER  UNP 


THE  WILLS  MFQ.  CO. 


Why  Pay 


Training  the  Farm  Dog 


Part  I. 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  Scotch 
collie  ptippy  for  a  cow  dog.  Training  a 
dog  for  that  purpose  is  something  I 
know  little  about,  lie  has  grit,  for  he 
kills  woodchucks,  but  he  will  not  notice 
the  cows.  I  have  taken  him  with  me  all 
the  Summer.  Can  you  give  me  a  few 
pointers  on  this  training?  C.  II, 

West  Branch,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  a  five-months-old  male 
Airedale  puppy  given  me  and  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  train  him  so  that  he  will  be  an 
asset  instead  of  a  liability.  In  other 
words  I  need  him  in  the  chicken  business 
for  protection  from  buzzards,  crows,  rats, 
minks,  etc.,  also  “the  light-fingered  gen¬ 
try.”  I  know  nothing  about  training 
dogs  stntl  do  not  want  to  make  n  mistake 
aud  spoil  an  otherwise  valuable  help. 
How  about  scolding,  punishing  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  doing  wrong,  such  as  biting 
horses,  chasing  chicks,  jumping  up  on 
people,  and  crying  at  night  when  tied? 

Denton,  Md.  w.  c.  B. 

Patience  Needed. — In  training  a  dog 
for  farm  use  the  main  quality  the  owner 
needs  is  patience.  Most  dogs,  if  taken 
while  young  and  unspoiled,  can  he  taught 


he  taught  this  depends  on  his  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  The  whole  success  of  the 
training  depends  on  developing  in  the  dog 
a  restraint  which  results  only  where 
firmness  is  used.  The  dog  ought  never  to 
he  punished  for  seeming  stupidity.  You 
cannot  hammer  sense  into  either  dog  or 
man.  Never  punish  a  dog  unless  he  wil¬ 
fully  persists  in  doing  what  he  has  been 
told  not  to  do.  Never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  let  more  than  one  person  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  him  anything  it  once.  I 
am  mentioning  a  few  of  these  things  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  points  oftenest  over¬ 
looked  in  training.  The  thing  to  strive 
for  in  a  dog’s  training  is  to  make  him 
obey  instantly  the  command  of  his 
trainer,  not  through  fear,  but  through  a 
feeling  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Control 
of  his  actions  in  a  dog  can  only  come 
through  control  in  the  trainer.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  dog  tries  your  temper 
never  speak  in  a  loud  or  angry  tone. 

Driving  Stock. — When  you  get  ready 
to  train  the  dog  for  use  with  your  live- 


witti  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  iu  One  minute.  Simplest  anti 
best  stock  teed  cooker.  Water  Jacket 
prevents  hnrMug.  Just  tbe  tiling  to 
beat  ml :1c  for  calves  or  pigs.  Brae 
tical  for  bousoliolij  use. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scnlders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
kSTWriteus.  Askforour  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


Cttc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  11,  1916. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter) 

nvsrRnMnnn  best  mads 


i  n  Price  • 


Wo  make 

of  stock 


13  sizes  and  kind 
food  cookers 


Cool;  yonr  Mid  you  ^HVt-fee>U  t»  post  leue  than  rnwiiml 
keep*  your  m»iro«le  iu  h  li-Niltho  i  condition.  Tiwcd  buffer, 
is  tidier  in  bull:,  more  digestible  ami  more  nourishing 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
ft  v  Hall  tha  Cost  with  the 


PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


“FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 


62-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


C3,  BURNS 
ANY 
FUEL 


Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


mean*  more  meni  and  ftit,  more  milk 
an  \  I  •  l K>li  rat 

U*e  It  totaki*  the  dll  wniMi*  In 
winter,  tiouMnsr  water  for  at'iibUnK 
hose  Mid  jmttUrv,  ten  ill’ll  lllf  l*nl  and 
tallow,  stci flL'Iiig  dairy  utemsDa, 
heating  water  on  wn*b  day*,  etc, 
F>et  up  uii  j  where.  2.*  to  100  gal. 
capacity  —  four  bi/.ea  between.  30 
da> V  free  trial.  Guaranteed  to  tho 
limit.  FREE  Catalog. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 


Ik  >ne,Lii»in.  r  ertilizerand  Scicl! 

Mills.  All  Sizes.  Hand  nnd  Potv«T.  Write  to-day  fol 
Free  Ulus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS..  Dept.2S,  Easton,  Pa. 


Send  post  card  at  oncefot 
1  ^7 1  this  interesting  free  story. 

V5r^  i  There’s  money  (or  you  in 

corn  crop  short 

SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  corn  and  pay  high  prices.  Learn  how 
55,000  wide  awake  farmer*  nuke  their  feed  go  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  hog  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.  Also  get  our  10  day  trial 
offer  on 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Etc 


1  SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
|  for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

j  Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft:  adjustable  grates; 

!  ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  Are 24  hrs., 
/Ikcnllilaltf  C«(ai  pays  for  Jteolf  in  2  months  with  4 
ADSUlUIBI  J  dale  5  cows;  Self-Slaking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  nnd  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

it  him  (mid  for  ItaoLf  many  time*  r*itob  winter  nnd  to  in  justuA  jrood  con-| 
tbnon  now  os  when  purcbABfd.  W*»  burn  wood  and  hard  coni.  ' 
_  LORI>  6l  BAUGH.  Middle  Grove.  N.  Y.| 

A.i  m  U.afar aarlv.Writh  utont'd  for  llltixtyntud  cirmilant  khddMaler’annm.i 


Farm  Guardians  of  the  Future 


to  be  of  real  help  with  cattle,  sheep  or 
poultry.  Even  where  the  dog  has  grown 
to  a  considerable  age  without  training, 
he  can  be  taught  to  mend  his  ways.  In 
handling  a  puppy  the  trainer  must  bear 
in  mind  constantly  the  fact  that  only  one 
lesson  can  he  taught  at  a  time.  There  is 
a  temptation  when  a  puppy  first  comes 
on  the  place  for  everyone  to  pet  and 
fondle  it.  If  you  want  a  plaything  for 
the  children  that  will  later  on  become  a 
plague  on  the  place  chasing  chickens, 
jumping  up  on  visitors,  rushing  out  in 
tbe  road  to  hark  at  passing  vehicles,  and 
straying  on  the  farms  of  your  neighbors, 
just  let  everybody  take  a  hand  in  its 
training.  If  you  want  a  dog  that  will 
he  really  useful,  don’t  let  anyone  but 
yourself  handle  it  until  it  is  fully  ma¬ 
tured. 

The  Lonesome  Puppy. — Feed  the  pup 
yourself,  never  letting  him  jump  up  on 
you  in  his  playfulness.  Pet  him  if  you 
wish,  but  keep  him  at  arm’s  length.  If 
he  gets  lonesome  when  you  leave  him 
during  the  day  or  at  night,  and  whines 
until  you  are  nearly  wild,  just  let  him 
whine.  It  will  do  no  good  to  go  out  and 
scold  him  or  whip  him  or  lose  your 
temper.  He  is  simply  following  his  natu¬ 
ral  instinct  for  getting  company  iu  his 
lonesomeness.  It  may  drive  you  wild  for 
a  time  or  two,  but  even  the  hardest- 
headed  puppy  will  stop  whining  when  he 
finds  that  it  will  bring  no  results.  The 
first  object  of  the  trainer,  nevertheless,  is 
to  make  the  puppy  feel  that  his  trainer 
is  the  great  thing  in  his  existence.  lie 
must  feel  that  through  his  hands  come 
his  food,  his  pleasures,  his  rewards,  and 
when  they  are  needed  his  punishments. 

Obedience. — About  the  first  lesson  I 
teach  a  dog  is  to  come  to  me  wheu  called. 
When  carrying  its  food  to  it  always  give 
the  same  whistle  or  call.  When  you 
take  the  pup  out  for  a  walk,  carry  along 
some  bits  of  cornbread  or  a  small  piece 
or  two  of  me  Let  him  expect  some¬ 
thing  wheu  .\  whistle  to  him.  Teach 
him  to  come  to  you  quietly  instead  of 
rushing  up,  barking,  aud  sprawling  all 
over  your  legs.  The  next  step  is  to  teach 
him  to  follow  at  heel.  IIow  soon  he  can 


stock,  he  ought  to  have  one  habit  firmly 
fixed — the  habit  of  coming  at  once  to 
you  when  called.  In  rounding  up  cows 
or  horses  the  dog  learns  the  danger  of 
well-aimed  heels,  lie  much  prefers  to 
rush  around  to  the  head  of  the  animal 
and  bark.  It  takes  a  dog  with  nerve 
aud  good  training  to  keep  quiet  and  nip 
the  heels  of  the  unwilling  horse  or  cow. 
The  only  way  to  handle  the  dog  is  bring 
him  up  behind  the  animal  at  heel.  When 
he  rushes  around  to  the  animal’s  head, 
call  him  back.  Keep  this  process  up 
until  you  get  results.  It  may  take  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  the  field  and  considerable 
time,  hut  when  he  once  gets  the  idea  you 
have  a  dog  worth  while. 

Handling  Sheep. — In  handling  sheep, 
particularly,  you  must  have  absolute  cou- 
trol  of  your  dog.  Sheep  are  easily  ex¬ 
cited  and  only  when  cornered  put  up  a 
fight.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a 
dog  start  a  hunch  of  sheep  aud  get  them 
on  the  run.  If  you  cannot  call  him  back 
he  will  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  run 
or  field.  AY  hen  you  have  caught  up  to 
the  stampede,  the  bulk  is  crowded  iuto  a 
fence  corner,  one  or  two  have  jumped  the 
fence  and  ripped  themselves  on  the  barb¬ 
ed  wire,  and  the  whole  flock  is  demoral¬ 
ized  for  days.  Your  dog  is  in  a  bad 
frame  of  mind  to  take  out  and  tend  a 
flock,  although  if  he  had  been  handled 
right,  he  would  be  no  end  of  help.  Many 
a  time  I  have  gone  to  the  gate  of  a  big 
pasture  field  aud  sent  our  collie  over  the 
hill  aud  out  of  sight  after  the  flock.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  would  come  at  a  reasonable 
gait  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the 
dog  a  respectable  distance  in  the  rear, 
slipping  up  when  needed  behind  some 
straggler.  It  took  a  good  many  hours 
and  a  vast  deal  of  patience  to  get  the  dog 
to  do  the  trick,  but  ouee  the  lesson  was 
learned  I  had  no  trouble.  It  was  simply 
a  question  of  keeping  the  dog  under  ab¬ 
solute  control  aud  never  letting  him  stam¬ 
pede  the  flock.  R.  B. 

“Mention  twelve  animals  of  the  po¬ 
lar  regions,”  said  the  professor;  and  the 
despairing  student  wrote  “Six  seals  and 
six  polar  bears !” — Youth’s  Companion. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


REACTION  IN  POTATO  PRICES. 

After  mounting  close  to  the  two-dollar 
murk,  potatoes  declined  sharply.  The 
reason  assigned  by  many  dealers  is  the 
reduction  in  demand  caused  by  the  rapid 
and  extreme  advance  in  prices.  Some 
buyers  stocked  up  heavily  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  and  these  of  course  are  out  of 
the  market  for  a  while.  Others  shifted 
somewhat  to  sweet,  potatoes  which  have 
been  lower  than  white  all  along;  some 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  serving  only 
sweet  potatoes.  Consumers  ns  a  class 
have  cut  down  consumption  more  or  less. 
Prices  have  sagged  off  10  or  15  cents  per 
bushel. 

Whether  they  will  recover,  depends  on 
n  resumption  of  full  buying  power  and 
dealers  do  not  seem  especially  confident. 
P.  J.  Mnlloy,  who  is  just  back  fiom  a 
business  trip  through  the  Maine  potato 
sections,  says:  “Farmers  haven't  much 
stock.  Much  of  it  is  held  by  dealers  who 
are  holding  for  a  rise  and  working  for 
top  prices.  I  find  no  evidence  of  real 
scarcity  to  warrant  extreme  figures.  The 
advance  the  last.  part,  of  October  was 
partly  caused  by  de:  lers  who  sold  ahead 
and  who  had  to  buy  *.t  any  price  to  fill 
their  contracts.  A  good  many  potatoes 
were  shipped  West,  but  that  is  over,  as 
Western  potatoes  arc  coming  to  market 
more  freely  and  th  re  are  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  supplying  oil  for  honied  cars 
on  lines  to  the  West.  Rut  holders  up 
there,  seem  confident.  One  of  them  I 
know  refused  $  1 ,000  for  250  barrels.  The 
common  selling  price  in  Aroostook  by  the 
producers  is  $1,50  per  bushel.  The 
Aroostook  crop  is  conceded  to  be  about  80 
per  cent,  of  normal ;  the  planting  was 
light,  but  the  county  had  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  season  and  obtained  quality  and  good 
yield  per  acre,  even  with  scarcity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used.  The  Central  Maine  section 
had  only  a  00  per  cent,  crop,  owing  to 
wet  weather.  The  Maine  Potato  .Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  members  of  which  were 
lately  convicted  of  blacklisting  and  other 
trust  practices  are  reported  intending  to 
appeal  their  case.  They  tried  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers,  but  they  seem  to  be 
really  a  set  of  dealers.”  Maine  potatoes 
are  selling  in  Boston  freight,  yards  at 
$3.60  to  $3.75  per  1204b.  bag.  Most  of 
the  stock  coming  now  is  sound  and  ripe. 
Sweet  potatoes  arc  $3  to  $3.25  per  barrel. 

ATPT.E  MARKET  STRONG. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  Winter 
apples  are  of  very  ordinary  grade  hardly 
desirable  for  storage,  and  dealers  are  glad 
to  get  hold  of  a  fancy  crop,  paying  as 
high  as  80  to  90  cents  per  market  box  in 
the  country.  The  range  in  the  city  for 
standard  "Winter  kinds,  mostly  Baldwin 
and  Spy,  is  $2  to  $2.75,  Poor  lots  and 
No.  2b  rnnge  down  to  $1.50  and  some 
fancy  fruit  brings  $3.  “I  have  great 
hopes  of  the  apple  market,”  said  a  Fulton 
street  dealer,  “because  the  price  started 
low.  People  got  to  using  apples  and  they 
are  still  using  them  freely,  as  the  retail 
prices  are  reasonable  compared  with  other 
produce.  They  will  probably  keep  on 
using  them,  even  if  the  price  goes  up 
gradually.  Last  year  the  high  prices  at 
the  start  scared  away  consumers  all  the 
season.” 

QUIET  TRADE  IN  VEGETABLES. 

Dealers  complain  that  demand  has 
slowed  down  lately  and  receipts  are  not 
so  easily  kept  moving.  They  blame  the 
high  retail  prices  which,  they  say,  have 
caused  nearly  everybody  to  feel  the  pinch 
and  to  cut  down  consumption.  “We  look 
forward  to  a  dull,  hard  Winter,”  said  one, 
“we  cannot  sell  so  much  at  these,  prices. 
It  will  be  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  pay  the 
bills.  But  there  is  a  shortage  of  stuff. 
Peddlers  say  they  cannot  find  their  usual 
supplies  among  the  farmers  within  25 
miles;  all  sold  out,  and  we  find  it  about 
the  same  up  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont;  farmers  who  usually  raise  truck 
have  only  a  few  bushels  of  turnips  and  a 
few  squashes  or  something  like  that, 
hardly  enough  for  home  use.  Labor  was 
scarce  and  the  season  poor.”  Prices  hold 
about  the  same,  except  for  kinds  going 
out  of  season  which  are  higher.  Beets 
are  $1.25  per  box,  carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
celery,  $1  to  $1.50;  choice  encumbers,  $8 
to  $9;  cauliflower,  50  to  00c.;  peppers, 
$1 ;  parsnips,  $1.25;  good  tomatoes,  $3; 
spinach,  35  to  -10c.;  sugar  pumpkins,  $1  ; 
turnips.  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  40  to  60c.  per  box. 

LIVE  POULTRY  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY. 

Leading  receivers  are  overstocked  with 
live  poultry,  most  of  it  poor.  Since  the 
jump  in  grain  prices  the  farm  flocks  have 
been  subject  to  a  great  clearance.  A  mar¬ 
ket  report  of  1895  which  happens  to  be  at 
hand,  quotes  the  various  classes  of 
dressed  poultry  at  10  to  15c.,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  grain  feeds  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  100 
pounds.  Labor  in  Massachusetts  was 
quoted  at  $15  to  $20  per  month  and 
board.  The  present  range  is  about  double 
on  all  these  items.  At  first  glance  it 
might  seem  fully  as  attractive  to  pay  out 
$2  and  get  back  $4  as  to  pay  $1.  and  get 
$2.  But  farmers  notice  that  the  cold 
weather  sharpens  the  appetites  of  the 
flock  and  ents  down  the  egg  yield.  Grain 
bills  are  big.  Off  go  the  birds  half  fat¬ 
tened,  to  market.  Said  8.  L.  Burr  &  Co. : 
“The  farmers  are  shipping  too  much  live 
poultry  in  poor  condition.  We  are  ad¬ 
vising  them  to  dress  it  if  good.  The  mar¬ 


ket  will  be  slow  for  live  poultry  all 
through  November,  but  should  itnpi*ove 
after  that.  Turkey  growers  in  Northern 
New  York  are  selling  live  stock  at  23  to 
25c.  to  dress  8  to  10  lbs.  The  range  on 
dressed  turkeys  here  is  mostly  34  to  35c. 
At  the  rate  stock  is  being  marketed  and 
demand  restricted  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  prices  will  hold  at  top  through 
the  holidays.”  Said  Amos  Keyes  &  Co. : 
“The  market,  is  dragging  on  live  poultry. 
Nothing  sells  above  17c.,  which  would  be 
for  young,  meaty,  2-lb.  broilers.  A  good 
many  pullets  are  being  shipped  in.  They 
sell  at  90c,  to  $1.75  each  from  small 
mixed  stock  to  large  purebreds  in  laying 
condition.”  Live  fowls,  small  and  thin, 
are  offered  as  low  as  12c.  per  lb.  Good 
fowls  bring  15  to  17c..  and  chickens  about 
the  same  as  fowls.  Dressed  fowls,  Kast- 
ern,  are  20  to  24c..  th  preference  being 
for  heavy  ones.  Roasting  chickens  are 
23  to  28c. ;  broilers.  25  to  26c. ;  odd  sizes, 
22  to  24c, ;  ducks,  18  to  22c. 

EGGS  AT  FULL  TRICES. 

The  market  is  well  sustained  for  all 
classes  of  eggs,  while  nearby’s  are  scarce 
around  55c.  Western  prime  firsts  are 
38c.,  and  cold  storage  stock  is  in  active 
demand  at  31  to  31%c. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  STRONG  TOSITION. 

The  very  moderate  receipts  of  extra 
creamery  butter  sell  rea.lily  at  36  to  37c., 
and  the  undertune  of  the  market  continues 
strong,  but  the  consuming  demand  is  re¬ 
ported  checked  at  this  level.  Medium 
grades  are  being  taken  for  export  at 
prices  close  to  the  better  grades.  Storage 
creamery  is  selling  briskly  at  about  the 
price  of  the  fresh  make,  and  Is  of  fully 
as  good  quality,  the  fresh  arrival*  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  llavor  of  frozen  feed.  Box 
and  print  blitter  is  Lu  steady  demand. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN. 

Demand  slow,  but  receipts  have  been 
checked  by  the  scarcity  of  cars  for  load¬ 
ing,  and  the  market  seems  in  better  shape 
for  the  time.  Top  quotation  is  $22.  No. 
2  in  $15  to  $16  and  good,  coarse,  Eastern, 
$17  to  $1S.  Clover  mixed  is  $14  to  $17 ; 
swale,  $11  to  $12  and  rye  straw,  $13  to 
$14.  The  feed  market  has  a  strong  tone 
following  the  advances  in  grain.  Corn 


meal  is  $2.27  per  bag.  Bran  is  $32  per 
ton;  middlings.  $35  to  $40;  cottonseed, 
$44;  linseed,  $44;  gluten  feed,  $39.50; 
hominy,  $  14  ;  Alfalfa  meal,  $2S.  Feeding 
barley  is  98c.  to  $1  per  bushel  and  barley 
screenings,  88  to  90c. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON  LOWER. 

Dealers  say  that  the.  farmers  are  ship¬ 
ping  stock  to  cut  down  the  grain  bills. 
Arrivals  at  Brighton  and  Watertown  are 
large.  Steers  and  oxen  sold  at  7%  to 
8%c. ;  cows,  5  to  7c. ;  and  bulls,  5  to  6%c. 
Calves  were  mostly  10  to  11%.  Calf¬ 
skins  bring  a  record  price  at  46  t<  47c. 
per  pound.  Lambs  are  9  to  10c. ;  sheep.  5 
to' 7c. ;  hogs,  mostly  around  10c.  A  700- 
lb.  boar  sold  at  6c.  Country  dress  ’  hogs 
sold  lately  at  12%  to  13c.  Milch  cows 
seem  abundant,  but.  chiefly  of  low  or  me¬ 
dium  grade.  Prices  range  about  the  same 
at  $40  to  $60  for  the  rank  and  file,  $75  or 
thereabout,  for  really  good  ones,  aud  $99 
to  $115  for  the  tig,  handsome  ones  that 
look  like  extra  fancy  milkers  g.  b.  f. 


Rounding  Up  the  Milk  Contractors 

With  the  11.  P.  Ilood  company  and 
several  of  the  smaller  concerns  accounted 
for,  the  producers  are  centering  their  fire 
upon  the  group  of  sub-companies  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Whitings.  It  was  supposul 
in  the  first  place  that,  the  other  firms 
would  follow  the  lead  of  the  Hoods,  but 
the  head  of  the  Whitings  asserts  that 
they  have  milk  enough  and  that  “most  of 
our  farmers  have  signed  the  new  con¬ 
tracts  which  took  effect  Oct.  1.” 

The  milk  producers,  however,  think 
they  see  various  ways  of  reducing  the 
supply  and  bringing  these  remaining  buy¬ 
ers  to  terms.  The  situation  shows  plainly 
the  effect  of  lack  of  early  organization, 
but  the  producers  are  doing  their  best  to 
catch  up  by  organizing  more  closely  in 
neglected  southern  sections  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  control  the  supply  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  far¬ 
mers’  position  is  so  strong  regarding  the 
present  cost  of  production  that  it  would 
seem  they  nii,r,ht  surely  be  h»ld  together 
long  enough  to  win  their  demands  in  full  ; 
50  cents  per  8%-quart  can  delivered  in 
Boston.  g.  f.  f. 


The 

Germ-killing  Disinfecting 
White  Paint 

SOLA 


A  Better  and 

Easier  Way 

to  do  your  work— a  saving1  of 
time,  l£>rand  money— is  youra 
if  you  wi  4  nan  this  pnow  white 
mineral  point  combined  with  a 
-Tcmilciue  2(J  times  stronger 
Ainn  pnra  carbolic  acid — a  paint 
and  disinfectant  in  one.  It 
cornea  in  powtlrr  ft— m  ready  to 
ttsemt  soenna  mixed  wi  lb  water 
and  can  be  put  on  with  eiUcr 
a  bn’  -.li  or  a  sprayer.  It  will 
not  bi inter,  fl.Ao  ©r  reel.  Has 
the  approval  of  mary  experi¬ 
ment  stat’onn  and  most  care¬ 
fully  conducted  poultry,  dairy 
and  breeding  farm  a.  It  is  not 
an  evne-im'" -t  and  you  too  will 
bo  satisfied  if  you 
Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 
to  make  year  bums,  pocltrv  bouses,  peas.  cellars, 
dairies,  etc.,  elc'u  .r,  fcrljatier  and  free  ftyrri  the 
germa  of  infoetioiia  iliac rao.  Cc.rtK.a  ki.j  lice, 
mites,  Gy  etc.,  but  ts  non-rn-*s(ic.«n<1  U91J- 

g oi8om>U4.  li*  um)  makes  for  better  iwodojing 
odS9  find  hortin  snd  *- reedier  arvl  hioner-pr-cea 
market  for  their product.  Y<> :tow*rh  in  r— agree¬ 
able  to  prejMuro  hr.i  no  germicidal  Va.ua  and 
flakes,  peels  and  Blisters. 

Get  some  CartK>la  today  from  yoor  dealer,  or  if  ho 
has  none  send  Ilia  naaio  n  .!  yonr  order  to  us. 
lOTbs.flO  prols.),  H  F"8  pentane. 

20  lbs. (20  gals.),  SI  <ki..vered  l.-ea. 

B0  lbs.  (£0  gals.),  3d 

Trial  package  ( covers  Ub  sq.  ft.) and  booklet  ‘‘The 
Disinfectant  That  Taints’*  for  Li  cents  postpaid, 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R.  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . 1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Your  free  copy  of  “Concrete  Septic  Tanks”  is  waiting  to  be  mailed  to  you 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  V/ashington  Street,  Chicago 

INDIANAPOLIS 
M  erchants  Bank  Building 

PITTSBURGH 
Farmers’  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 

NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 


DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Buildin 

PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
116  New  Montgomery  Street 


Concrete  Septic  Tank  in  course  of  construction,  with  interior  forms  in  place 


A  Concrete  Septic  Tank  Safeguards  Your  Health 
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CONCRET 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


Everyone  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  old  cess-pool  is 
familiar  with  the  annoyances  that 
come  when  the  sewage  bac  ks  up  if 
the  cess-pool  becomes  clogged. 
This  is  only  one  of  its  drawbacks. 
Worse  yet,  the  liquids  seeping  into 


the  soil  often  find  their 
the  water  supply  and 
disease  throughout  the  family. 

A  concrete  septic  tank  w  ill  remove 

the  inconven¬ 
iences  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  dangers 
of  the  cess-pocl. 
It  will  so  trans¬ 
form  sewage 
that  its  final  disposal  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  safe,  inoffensive  manner. 
A  concrete  septic  tank  needs  very 
little  attention.  It  is  permanent.  The 
resulting  benefits  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  represent  more  than  the  outlay. 


W.D. Carpenter  G>.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


November  11,  1816. 


New  England  Notes 


Purebred  Cows  for  Plain  Farmers?  boring  breeders,  blit  he  can  do  business  on 
T>  TT  his  own  account,  according  to  his  fitness. 

lAur  n.  Pedigree  may  help  the  success  of  the 

Secretary  C.  M.  Winslow,  of  the  Ayr-  purebred  COW,  but  the  owner's  perform- 

shire  Breeders*  Association,  was  not  so  alone  decides  the  results  of^the  busi- 

sure  of  the  place  of  the  small  farmer  in 

the  line  of  keeping  purebred  stock.  “If  r>  H1GH  PKTC*S  FOR  guernseys. 

one  can  have  only  a  small  herd,”  said  .  V  isits  of  prominent  breeders  in  eonnec- 

Col.  Winslow,”  it  might  be  better  to  keep  ^ ^  IfS  fW  ftave 

,  ,  ’  .  .  ,  resulted  in  sales  of  lugh-class  New  Eng- 

grade  stock.  Raising  and  selling  pure-  land  stock.  The  recent  auction  at  the  F. 
breds  is  quite  a  line  of  itself,  and  the  Botlirop  Ames  farm  disposed  of  74  of  the 
small  farmer  would  have  to  go  through  it  famous  Guernsey  herd  for  about  $80,000. 

,,  ,,  TT  i  it  .  i  .  bales  ranged  from  $100  for  bull  calves,  (o 

all  just  the  same.  He  should  at  least  ?0(150  for  tbe  Langwater  Dairy¬ 
ing  i  a  herd  large  enough  to  keep  a  bull,  maid,  a  typical  Guernsey  in  appearance, 

T i  is  not  very  expensive  to  get  started  awarded  first  and  second  at  the  National 

with  a  heifer  or  two  bred  to  good  sires.  Dairy  Show  of  J 012,  and  she  won  first 
Ti.  T  .  ,  ,  ,  ”  T  ,,  and  the  grand  championship  at  Ihe 

It  I  were  to  keep  only  a  few  cows  I  would  Brockton  fair  of  the  same  year,  rier 
buy  grades  and  change  from  time  to  time  record  for  8(55  days  is  13,747.50  pounds 
to  keep  up  the  milk  supply.  With  pure-  Iff  milk,  with  070.12  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

■"*  m  brewing  stock  mo*  be  kept  4 AlS-Shf™ 

right  along,  whether  fresh  m  milk  or  dry,  $5,000  for  Langwater  Generous,  sold  to 

and  the  milk  yield  of  a  small  herd  would  John  »S.  Ames. 

be  too  uneven  to  supply  a  regular  trade  potato  dav  at  mount  iiope. 

in  ruilk  or  butter.”  T  i.  •  .i.  i  .  .  , ,  . . 

~  .  Interest  in  the  unusual  potato  methods 

Somewhat  the  same  views  were  ex-  and  results  at  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Berk- 

pressed  by  P.  M.  Harwood,  head  of  the  shite  Go..  Mass.,  led  to  a  field  day  last 

Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau:  “There  is  mon^'  attended  by  several  hundred  grow- 
,,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ers  from  New  England  and  the  Middle 

nothing  in  purebred  stock  for  small  far-  states.  Tbe  system  illustrates  two  main 

mors.  I  have /tried  it  and  sold  out  as  soon  points;  seed  selection  and  full  maturity, 
as  I  could.  If  a  man  were  a  good  judge  ^lr-  Prentice  is  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
it  i»  possible  be  might  rick  „p  *  *£ 

young  stock  cheaply  from  farmers  and  bills.  Each  group  of  hills  is  marked  and 
breeders  in  the  small  hack  towns,  raise  it  numbered  to  indicate  the  source  of  the 

and  sell  at  a  profit,  or  use  it  to  start  at  Ket‘c!- .  ^  I'oni  40,000  hills  thus  planted, 

it,  it-  j  t  seed  ir  chosen  from  the  best  hills*  of  the 

regular  breeders*  prices,  and  most  of  them  besfc  gPftUps>  8om„  of  tho  srmips  JJ 

wouldn  t  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  the  presence  of  the  visitors  yielded  as 
they  got  it.  To  make  it  pay  a  man  must  high  as  1,015  bushels  to  tbe  acre,  reckon - 

know  how  to  buy  it,  how  to  keep  it  and  V**  *F<>m .th»  Gccujded  by  the  12  to 

,  .  ..  u  t  i.i.  15  hllls  in  !1  group.  Effect  of  seed  ma- 

hov  to  sell  it.  Most  of  the  well-known  turity  was  shown  on  a  larger  scale.  Heed 

herds  belong  to  rich  men.  I  could  hardly  potatoes  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker”  va- 
ndvise  farmers  to  go  into  it  except  under  riety  from  stock  dug  about  JO  weeks  from 
sneebil  mmlifimm  >*  planting  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  600 

lA  conditions.  bushels,  ns  compared  with  a  yield  at  the 

One  of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  rate  of  about  800  bushels  from  seed  of 
show  was  A.  A.  Marsh,  of  Iowa.  Ilis  the  same  variety  that,  had  been  dug  15 
beautiful  herd  won  almost  a  lion’s  share  weeks  from  planting,  the  results  showing 
*  ,  .  ...  quite  strongly  in  favor  of  well-matured 

or  awards  m  the  various  classes  in  which  seed  potatoes. 

its  members  were  entered.  “Yes,”  said  . _ 

Mr.  Marsh,  “the  breeders  encourage  the  Destructive  Gray  Squirrels 

farmers  in  our  neighborhood  to  raise  stock  I  understand  it  is  against  the  law  to 
voting  heifers  “with  ’  “fam  ?  Sim  will  SP  «ra.r  squirrels,  but  there  is  a  party  of 
take  care  of  them  right.  We  fun,  sh  S2  ^ich  ar*  5 

vice.  He  has  the  milk  and  the  hull  T*  ,!<'!11TS 

calves;  we  have  the  heifer  calves,  and  think  „i  i  *  V  V**”  ‘Hiv°lt  ^ 

take  the  cow  hack  at  the  cud  of  three  .  S  m  *  p, ^  w>!o  L  ‘ > 

years  or  when  we  have  a  customer.  If  E  to  1 

the  cow  dies  the  breeder  loses.  We  like  ,vill  not  lose  them  all?  F.  x  c 

to  sell  to  farmers  located  close  by  so  we  Massachusetts, 
know  where  we  can  find  some  of  our  stock 

when  we  need  it.  Farmers  that  take  our  The  Massachusetts  law  on  gray  squir- 
heifors  to  keep  are  business  dairymen  and  rcla  is  contained  in  the  Acts  of  1911. 

they  do  it  to  moke  a  profit,  on  the  milk  p,,  .  „  _ _  ,  ,  .  .  ,  - 

while  the  cow  is  with  them,”  172»  as  amendcd  **  the  Apts  of 

These  brief  interviews  seemed  to  cover  4.913,  Chapter  270.  The  first  two  see¬ 
the  views  of  most  of  the  officials  and  tions  are  in  point  and  are  as  follows : 

’!!e  ,fTini«n  ?at,the  Section  1.  It  shall  he  unlawful  except 

large  breeder  had  an  -advantage  when  only  between  the  twelfth  day  of  October 
competing  in  the  great  shows  because  lie  am]  the  twelfth  day  of  November  of  each 
could  select  from  his  numerous  herd  the  year,  both  days  inclusive,  to  hunt,  take  or 
ailima,L  aur  .t  u’Hp  15  IP  1  ‘ght  con-  pin  a  gmy  squirrel,  or  to  sell,  or  offer  for 

sale-  or  t0  havo  iu  possession  for  the  pur- 
have  made  a  specialty  of  learning  the  ins  n  ’  <lf  ^.i,,  n  ’  _  Rnilipwl  wh#>r '  - 

f  -  Skill  in  iittiiic  animals  for  the  Kaor  km'„*  Ito  (X  or  kill  at  any 
show  room  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  time  a  gray  ^./uirrel  by  means  of  a  trap, 

P?1*"  °  uYcf*  ato.riPS  ^<M,r  *°  d  net  or  snare,  or  for  the  purpose  of  killing 

fn  Iwr i'll!  WA°  r?,l,.naow  Y ']  ^  a  graJ*  squirrel  to  construct  or  set  a  trap, 

in  the  show  line.  A  Guernsey  man  had  gnare  or  net 

come  to  n  Htate  show  with  his  very  small  '  sw.i *>  Thic  nnf  ci.nii  „,„viv  1 4 

Xf1 iTi "■» s?,r r',., « 

«;■  ii;sr  Iin,"  w 

man  had  come  to  a  stock  show  some  ll  ai T" 

years  ago  with  his  wife  and  both  became  S  t  Lt  ™  •  1.7 

enthusiasts.  Starting  in  a  very  small  w!J^i  A,.AI’  0  ohcl  mowing  culti- 

way  he  now  owns  one  of  the  best  herds  I  ’  ,  ’ 

in  the  Htate,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  You  will  note  that  by  section  you 
prosperous  farms,  and  is  an  officer  of  the  may  kill  squirrels  by  cither  trapping, 
Htate  Breeders'  Association,  The  market  shooting  or  poisoning  if  they  are  damag- 
for  purebred  stock  seems  good  at  present.  ...... 

One  of  the  exhibitors  who  was  selling  out  tae  trmt'  G’  F- 

rather  than  ship  hack  his  herd  to  the  As  a  general  report  corn  was  about  a 
West  was  getting  $150  to  $500  for  his  normal  crop,  and  it  was  harvested  in  good 
young  stock  and  $200  to  $000  for  the  shape  this  Fall,  as  there  was  no  frost  to 
others.  Many  young  hulls  were  sold  at  hurt  anthing  until  Oct.  14.  But  the  po- 
$500  to  $1,000,  and  several  at  around  tato  crop  is  another  proposition  with  us, 
$5,000  each,  these  being  prize  winners  or  as  they  are  rotting  badly  in  the  fields, 
of  prize  herds.  Many  breeders  reported  hut  otherwise  a  fair  yield.  Apple  crop  is 
unlimited  demand  for  young  stock,  others  very  good  and  well  colored.  Brices  un¬ 
noted  heifers  selling  promptly,  but  that  settled  as  yet,  many  are  storing  their  best 
bull  calves  were  often  a  drug  on  the  apples.  The  principal  subject  of  these 
market.  On  the  whole  one  gets  the  iin-  days  is  milk.  There  have  been  several 
pression  that  dairy  stock  breeding  has  meetings  in  this  locality,  and  most  of  the 
become  very  highlv  specialized.  It  is  producers  are  still  holding  out  for  50c. 
sometimes  a  rich  man’s  hobby,  carried  on  per  can  of  S  V.  quarts  delivered  in  Boa- 
vithout  much  regard  for  expense  and  tak-  ton.  This  is  for  8.70  test  of  butter  fat, 
ing  its  return  in  the  satisfaction  of  owner-  But  of  course  there  ar(Tsome  weak  broth- 
ship  and  pride  of  successful  competition,  ers  who  insist  upon  helping  out  the  con¬ 
it  is  also  a  business  in  which  shrewd  tractors  in  Boston.  This  is  the  begin- 
hreeders  are  making  money.  The  pure-  ning  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  hold-out 
I  red  stock,  it  is  agreed,  must  he  well  cared  for  50c.  The  contractors  increased  tbe 
for  to  Teach  full  value.  Home  strains,  It  price  of  milk  le.  per  quart  to  the  con- 
was*  asserted,  have  been  too  much  Inbred,  sumer  in  Boston  and  then  started  out  to 
to  possess  the  same  degree  of  vigor  as  divide  that  one  cent  as  follows:  %  to 
grade  stock  and  some  purebred  stock  is  producer.  %  to  contractor,  and  the  pro- 
mere  or  less  infertile,  but  as  a  rule  such  ducers  want  that  other  %c.,  or  in  other 
difficulties  do  no!  appear  to  be  considered  words,  they  want  the  lc.  split  even,  and 
very  serious.  The  small  farmer  seems  tbe  contractor  doesn’t  seem  to  see  ’t  that 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  says  “the  annual  direct  losses  from 
animal  diseases  are  approximately  $212,000,000.”  The  indirect  losses — 
lost  time,  stunted  growth,  decreased  production,  due  to  stock  being  hdf- 
slck — cannot  be  estimated. 

Prevent  this  waste.  First,  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in 
perfect  health  by  using 


It  sharpens  the  appetite — improves  digestion — expels  worms — keeps 
bowels  and  liver  in  normal  condition — strengthens  and  tones  Up  the 
entire  system — makes  rich,  red  blood.  A  natural  tonic  and  conditioner 
used  by  successful  stockmen  for  nearly  50  years.  Then  protect  them.  Use 


Pratts ,  Dip  ■  and  1  Disinfectant 


to  kill  all  comfort-destroying,  disease-bearing  lice  and  ticks  and  keep  the 
stables  and  pens  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  germs. 

Vigorous  stock  m  sanitary  quarters  is  almost  sure  to  escape  disease, 
and  health  and  comfort  mean  more  rapid  growth,  greater 
strength  and  heavy  production.  You  will  save  and  make 
money  by  following  this  plan,  j 

Our  dealer  ip  your  town  ha*  Instructions  to  eupphr 
Preparation*  tinder  our  square-deal  guarantee —  ** 
back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied' the  guarantee 
Stood  for  nearly  50  year*. 

£7  Write  for  6f  t>age  Stock  Book — FREE, 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  and  Remedies  , 

Toronto 


■ou  with  Pratt* 
'our  money 


Philadelphia  Chicago 


CARPENTER’S 


Null  iotone  is  a  Natural  Tonic. 

improves  pigftltion,  cleanses  the  stomach  ami  renews  and  invigorates  the  system. 

Nutriotone  temove,  worm,  and  prevents  ailments  due  to  change  in  feeding,  climate,  etc.,  etc. 
Nutriotone  neutralizes  acidity  caused  by  feeding  ensilage.  Nutriotoae  saves  loss  of  time,  increases  the 
value  of  animals  and  saves  from  15  to  25<  in  grain  feed. 

Nutriotone  makes  dairy  cattle  giv*  better  milk  at  less  cosl  and  INCREASES  DAILY  YIELD 
AND  NET  PROFITS. 

A  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

it  daily  as  directed;  if  it  does  not  do  what  >ve  claim  for  it.  you  may  return  what  is  left  at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  will  be  made  for  what  has  been  used. 

You  test,  prove  it  at  our  expense.  it  on  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  Nutriotone  is  nature'*  tonic. 
Its  continued  U»*  costs  only  one  cent  a  day  per  animal,  and  keeps  them  in  best  condition  all  the  time. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  proofs.  Write  for  trial  supply.-  lest  Nutriotone  in  your  own  stables. 
Ask  for  Folder  No.  3. 


SPAVINED  MULE  +  SAVE-Tho-HORSE  =  Profit  $300 

Mr.  C.  B.  Warner,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y..  bought  a  team  of  mules 
cheap  because  cue  was  lame,  lie  located  the  trouble  with 
“Save  l  he- Horse  Rook.”  treated  as  directed,  made  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  and  lias  since  been  offered  twice  what  he  paid. 

BA  VE.Th«.lIOK8E 
Is  sold  with  Signed  Contrast-Bond  lo  mum  money  Iflt  fails 
on  SPiViS.  Ringbone,  Thoropin  or  ASf  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankie,  1  loot 01  Tendon  Disease. 

Our  96-ocuro  T-lOOK.  a  m'rd  Bottler  on  l>5  Eilndu  »>f  fnmeneen.  »nd 
oar  ex&ert  v>-'urlnnry  i  uJvteo  ,.r,i  free  tot.  ,;o  ownora  nml  man* 
agora.  _  Iv,  sore  to  «•  ml  today Jor  this  fSRtj  BOOK,  sueoaiunola 


THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  free  from.  odulr"r*nta  ciiors,  just  1 
like  the  feed  you  would  r-  x  foryourseif.is  nepecml 
combination  Of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  hoot 
pulp,  glulon  feod.ccirnOInt.licp.'.*  grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  littloenit.  that’s  all;  each  in¬ 
gredient  weighed  by  automatic  sc  ides  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  80 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  ortwoofmllk  daily  fromunihi 
cowmsy  turn  a  loss  intoa  prolit.Try  1  iARRO-FEED 
for  mere  profits.  Sold  00  “money  buck  il  not  *iti:liccT 
clan,  the  decision  living  entirely  onto  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  us  if  none  near  you. 
THE  LARR0WE  MILIINU  CO.  635  Chmipia  Plk.  Itclroit,  Mich. 


MINERAL'^? 
few  HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet  TCMat.#!  * f  ffiiiXaLSrerafi&fr 

Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  jnoiiej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinnry  case*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  «S1  Fourth  Are.,  PitUburf.  Pa 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tiie — -Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  c£ 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every' tew  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
ompany  •  1 121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Have  time,  feed  and  labor:  secure  tor  prices.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  hy  feed- 
ine  ornqerlv  The  ration  must  contain  i>  host  hate  of  It  me  and  animal  frrotcin.  Without 
these  *t  is  impossible  tor  vour  tups  to  uu> -~lcl v  build  t>ie  frames  and  lav  on  flesh.  Gram 
atone  does  not  supply  these  essentials  He  use 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

te  balance  tbe  ration.  This  will  insure  most  rapid  growth  and  economical  pains. 
S^anu  so  mcrease  your  pcofils.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Robert  A.  Reichard’s  Digester 
Tankage,  ll  necessary ,  write  me  lor  FREE  samples  and  literature. 


f  atsa  manufacture  poultry  necessities  of  the 
highest  grade — beet  scrap ■  bto'td.  tr.-nt ,  done, 
charcoal ,  and  crushed  oyster  shell.  Gel  prices. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown.  Pa. 


C he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MAKE  HENS  LAY 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its)  egg-proriocinff  value  la  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chirks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fo<- le  b'^vler 

MANN’S  lmod![  Bone  Cutter  ESS 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days*  Frva  Trial. 


The  report  for  the  fifty-second  week  t011inson* 
shows  an  output  of  1,107  eggs.  The  cor-  . 

responding  week  last  year  showed  a  score  M’-  '  •  lv-  ’ " 
of  1.002.  The  total  to  date  this  year  is 
1C2.012 :  last  year  it  was  151  SOt: ;  that  eiiui.-, 

is  10.206  more  than  last  year.  This  KImwoot!  ' an 
means  that  the  1,000  tens  averaged  to  . 

lay  102  eggs  each  this  year,  as  compared  ,,M''  *’•  K"  ? 
with  152  last  year,  and  111  two  years 
ago.  The  eggs  weighed  about  10  tons.  0l'°son  ASr- 
and  sold  at  au  average  price  of  about 
$450  per  ton.  At.  the  present  price  they  Wni-  1:-  Writ 
would  bring  $1,000  a  ton.  Obed  G. 

Knight’s  White  Wyandottes  win  the  con-  A-  Schwarz,  ( 
test  with  an  output  of  2.205  eggs.  This 
is  the  highest  number  yet  laid  at  any 
American  contest  when  ten  birds  in  a  pen 
compete.  Tom  Barron's  White  Wyan- 
dottes  are  second  with  a  total  of  2.T0.S:  M.v  Whir 

and  the  mixed  breed  named  “Oregous”  haying  sudd* 
from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Station,  nicely,  and  : 
are  third,  with  a  score  of  2,122.  These  parts  by  m< 
birds  are  a  cross  of  Barred  Rocks  with  1o1‘  scratch 
White  Leghorns,  bred  again  to  White  them  all  tb 
Leghorns.  Rock  Rose  Farm’s  Barred  lbs.  brt 
Rocks  take  the  fourth  place,  their  total  ground  oats, 
being  2.002,  Francis  F.  Lincoln’s  White  href  tnoal  an 
Leghorns  being  fifth,  with  a  score  of  Lie  range  : 
2.054.  This  ends  the  fifth  contest,  al-  good  ration 
though  there  are  two  doys  more  before  laying? 
the  next  contest  begins,  November  1st.  Aew  York 

This  gives  two  days  in  which  to  take  out  'This  is  th 

the  last  contest  birds,  ship  them  oil’,  and  ,  . 

put  in  the  new  contest  birds.  Hereto-  n.s  aiv  P1' 
fore  the  contest  people  had  to  work  nfl  ’t  is  not  si 
night  to  get  the  old  birds  out  and  the  lowed  I  ho  u? 
new  ones  iu,  ready  to  lay  their  first  egg  n  ,v., 

on  November  1st.  Unless  I  am  liiuch  '.  '  '  .  . 

yiistaken  this  is  going  to  be  the  most  ‘ W5,boi 
interesting  contest  yet  held.  There  are  trillions  by 
no  single  pons  of  any  breed,  every-  There  is  no 
thing  in  this  contest  compel.  Eglan-  eanSP 

tine  1-  arm,  Maryland,  has  a  pen  of  , 

Leghorns  entered ;  four  pens  of  Leghorns  lt;  ooutil 

from  England ;  Francis  F.  Lincoln  is  in  in  ample  pi 
again.  But  away  down  near  the  bottom  therefore,  t 
of  the  list  a  woman  modestly  hides  her 
name  under  the  title  “Hillside  Farm’’; 
that  is  the  pen  I  am  picking  as  the  win¬ 
ner.  Now  watch  it.  The  week's  record 
follows : 

Barred  Rocks,  Week  Total 

A.  TJ,  TTnll.  Coiineetloiit  .  !>  1  035 

Mr;:.  Andrea**  Brooks.  New  Turk .  1.335 

Frank  T/.  Tuttle.  Ma*«*a<1iiirr-ri* .  1  1  432 

Jules  F.  Fritucal*,  Tong  Island .  0  I  855 

TTampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  13  1,689 

Falrttelda  FurmF>  New  ITumpriilre. . .  10  1.117 

O.  A.  Foster.  California  . 4  1,220 

Oresron  Agr.  College,  Oregon  .  13  1.375 

Root:  Rose  Farm,  NVw  York .  10  2  062 

Mendelay  Fonllry  Yanis,  Ohio .  3  1.619 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Tarm,  Connect L-nr  .  7  1.313 

Branford  Farm.  Gonnecil.nr  .  It  1.7TS 

Albert  T.  T.euzeui,  Maasacluisetts. . . .  14  1.03-1 

Keweenali  Farm,  MasHfn'Iniselts .  -t  1.352 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  MnsRneimsotts. .  10  1.799 

Ruff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Couneetlent  .  7  1.345 

Columbian  Racks. 

Mrs.  George  It.  Wilcox,  CenriPctient . .  13  1,342 

White  Wyandotte  s. 

Lime  RiiTge  Farm.  New  York .  28  1,4*0 

National  White  Wy.  Club.  Pa .  !>  1,425 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  37  2  265 

P.  W.  Bnekiis,  Ontario  .  32  1,905 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  9  1.610 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  MaHsaeliijaei  is .  5  1.498 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  Yolk .  20  i.s<>2 

Eve  re  1 1  B.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts. .  13  i.7ii3 

.T.  K.  Watson,  Con  nod  lent  . .  31  1.800 

Torn  Barron,  England  . .  37  2, IMS 

Marsden  Cross  1’.  I'linn,  England....  20  1,992 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  . .  17  1.473 

Merrythought  Farm,  Coimoetleut. . . .  8  1,815 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray.  Missouri .  15  1.356 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. . . .  10  1.127 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

T)r.  X.  W.  Sanlxi  c,  Massachusetts..  26  1,750 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  28  1,484 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Batnnahl re .  9  1.611 

A.  B.  lirundnge,  Connecticut.. .  15  1.670 

Ilillrlew  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  9  1.55,8 

Homer  P.  Pemlng.  Connecticut .  17  1,T18 

Charles  Polhemus,  New  York .  13  1,663 

8.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  18  1  2!I6 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  23  1,760 

Laurel  Hill  Fanil,  Rhode  Island .  10  1.487 

H.  W.  sauborn.  MaSuaciiasett* .  5  1.107 

Harry  B,  Cook,  Connecticut .  14  1.332 

A.  W.  Itnruory,  New  Hrmp-  lilre .  11  1.808 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  20  1,699 

Allan’s  Tlaviitobeftt  Red*,  R.  I . .  9  1,462 

Charles  Beefier.  Connecticut.  .  10  1,527 

Fatherland  Farm,  Maawaclmsetts  ....  9  1.587 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conned  lent .  24  1,816 

II.  TV.  CoIIiugwoOtl,  New  Jersey .  10  1.4SS 

W.  H.  BiuoPtead.  Connecticut .  8  1,247 

Pinocrrst  OrehartlB,  Mnssachosetts. . .  27  1,035 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . .  24  1.558 

Jos.  P-rumleuburg,  Michigan  .  8  1,778 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  14  1,854 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm.  I’a.. .  18  1.707 

Jay  H.  Krnissc,  New  York..... .  1  1.570 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  13  1,515 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  4  1,611 

Mrs.  Rolltn  8.  Woodruff,  Conn .  8  1,750 

Winds  weep  Farm,  Connecticut .  1,696 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connect  lout .  16  2  034 

P.  G.  I’latt.  Pa .  12  1,809 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  X.  Y .  1  1,402 

F.  M.  Pens  ley,  Connecticut  . .  3  1,908 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  .  1,209 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  13  1,848 

Will  Barron,  England  . 13  2,021 

,7.  Collinsou,  England  .  11  1,502 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England?. ...  5  1,842 

Bush  kill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.. .  5  1,501. 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York  .  7  1,7.*3 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  5  1,573 

Frank  D.  Hancock,  Vermont.. .  6  1,720 

Margnreta  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  1,148 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . .  9  1,623 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  1  1,345 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Connecticut .  1  839 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  1  1,715 

N.  W.  ITomlry v,  Connecticut  .  5  1,509 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  limn,  N.  Y...  9  1,725 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut  .  1  1,004 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . .  3  1,609 

Toth  Bros-.,  Connecticut  .  4  1,102 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois .  4  1,682 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  . 6  1,681 

Oakcr.-sr  Faria,  New  York .  15  1,827 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  11  1,765 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . .  1.3S0 


Direct  from  Wholesaler 


Fresh  off  the  Roaster 


WINTER  COGS 

BRING,  RIG  MONEY 

I’ullcti  will  start  early 
and  lay  tiearlly  If  red 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Auk  •i/ouv  i/4»a/*r  /or  it 
If  b*  I»n’t  (fbputy  you  writ*  us 
foa*  Focdiiitf  lfexikVt.  nnd  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  SC.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bean  or  Cround.  ■*" 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1  O  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1 OOO  Miles 

Sat  isfacUon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  7(1  YEARS 


Pure  Bred  Pedigreed  English  Stock 
In  1916LayingContest  atStorrs 

RECORDS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
White  Wyandottes  1902  Best  hen  251 

YVhite  Leghorns  18P4  Rest  hon  235 

White  Leghorn*  15C3  Host  hen  243 

lilaok  Leghorns  1756  Heat  hen  209 

Thono  four  pen*  (10  birds  each)  foe  site. 

Address  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  Storrs.  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

(New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sfreet  New  York 


SiY-rtfS  PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Capon*, -ulties,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Onalis, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc,,  for  stocking  pu.ponoN.  Fancy 
l’hoasnnts,  PeafOwL  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans.  Ornamental  Goose  and  I>uck»,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  reirots.  and  al)  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  WM.  J.  MAOKKNKKN,  Natural. 


I’eu  24.  at  Storrs,  averaged  $4.50,  at  30c.  per 
dozen  for  eggs.  June  and  July  pullets,  $1.50 
and  12.  Cockerels,  $2.  $3  and  $5  each.  Tilly's 
cockerels,  $10  each.  50  year-old  hens  left, 
reduced  to  $1.60  each;  10  for  $15. 

E.  W.  Stevens  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y, 


Improve  Y our  Stock  Now 

by  Introducing  blood  of  the  Famotut  Tom  Barron  egg- 
pi'*  iiluwi*?.  S.C.W,  Leghorn.  We  have  for  onto  200  Pure 
llicil  Tom  Barron  Cockerels.  Pedigree  guaranteed. 
These  husky,  range-grown  birds  were  hatched  In  March 
ond  April  from  tin*  T  om  Barron  1’rlzc  I’ca  which  led 
aU  Leghorn*  lu  (lie  Storrs  competition  lt*l  I  I.'*,  with  n.  re¬ 
cord  of  I’OOI  eggs  in  one  year.  We  purchased  the  entire 
Prize  Pou  from  Mr.  Barron  at  (he  close  of  the  coutost. 
JXO.uO  and  $1  j.yw.  8iiip[>*.'d  On  appro vuL 
IIELMCOTE  FARM,  Farmington,  Conn. 
31.  Toscas  Brx.vETE,  Owner  Myron  a.  ILuiris,  Mgr 


VJ'  <cWilk  Tie  Uf  BrW  la  TltoT 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

C?,?w~«VYere^ied  ia  c-iro'v  rl  breeding  pens. 
f  hat  s  proof  they  arc  »  iglu\ 

Bred  P«  Derations  of  200-eeg 
recor  l  layers.  IIcalt.by,husky  hustlers. 

U.  ns- Selected  from,  thou*  ar.ds  of  puliets 

bccau3eofQuabty.viporaridperfortur.nce. 

PuJeCa  -Carly-hatclACff.  Wcil-grown  birds  of 
u  great  promise.  All  bred  lor  business. 

3  |j— _  Buy  early  and  Sava  money.  1 

w  A  ur.ts  today  lor  yri « a  *_ud  catalog.  ..  '.JOj 


Distinguishing  Geese;  Ailing  Fowls 

L  I  have  n  flock  of  White  Embdcn  nmT 
Foulonsc  gcpso.  How  can  I  distinguish 
the  sex  and  keep  but  one  gander?  2.  I 
A-mid  a  lion  not  eating  well,  and  killed 
imi*.  The  liver  was  six  times  its  normal 
size:  Lhe  color  was  natural.  She  was 
laying  every  day  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
whole  flock  is  fed  three  times  a  day  and 
have  free  range  of  several  acres  on  slap- 
ing  hind  with,  good  water.  Would  the 
cause  of  t hi v  enlarged  liver  he  liable  to 
a  fleet  the  other  f.wls?  3.  Will  :t  year- 
old  hen  beginning  t*>  molt  at  this  time  he 
a  profitable  Winter  layer?  4.  How  can 
T  remedy  gapes  from  old  feeding  ground*. 
For  six  weeks  I  have  been  changing  the 
ieoding  place;  but  occasionally  find  one 
afflicted.  lied  X"PPcr  mixed  with  soft 
feed  cures  them,  m.  s.  it. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sex 
of  geese  outside  of  the  mating  season  un¬ 
less  one  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  cliai'aeT*  risric  carriage  and  voire 
of  the  male  to  note  the  differences  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  old  breeder.  Printed  direc¬ 
tions  are  of  little  value;  it  is  a  ease  of 
learning  by  observation.  You  will  need 
more  than  one  gander  in  the  flock,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  mate  in  pairs,  or  at  most, 
one  gander  to  from  two  to  four  gc.*.s«*, 
2.  The  liver  becomes  enlarged  from  a 
number  of  causes,  ranging  from  simple 
congestion  to  chronic  diseases  <>f  serious 
character.  Ic  is  impossible  to  say  from 
size  alone  what  the  cause  in  your  case 
was.  3.  A  hen  molting  in  late  Oet.  has 
probably  been  a  profitable  layer,  late 
molting  being  one  (,f  the  chief  marks  of 
prolificacy.  If  she  has  the  other  marks 
of  good  production,  viz. :  pale  shanks  and 
ear  lobes,  the  color  having  been  “laycd 
out,”  soft  flexible  comb,  bright  eyes  and 
the  general  appearance  of  vigor  keep  her 
for  the  breeding  pen  and  for  another 


Box  40,  Rohreratown,?! 


Something 


.  .  .  ready  for  delivery, 

•eflhorn  Dollete,  fully  matured 
*fi]«idid  in  tvpe  and  »l,ape, 
been  developed  on  fre**  range, 
ich  io  100  lota.  100  White 

- j - -  - - :  31.23  each  in  any  quantity. 

4he»e  are  largo  arid  maruve  in  ak«,  hovo  »now-white 
plumage,  beautiful  type  and  are  wonderful  in  value.  Some 
prime  breeding  cockerel*  at  tearonable  price*.  Price*  on 
application.  All  stock  as  represented  and  we  guarantee  abso- 
ute  satisfaction.  All  stock  shipped  no  approval.  Address 
O.  R.  Remington,  Box  1527,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ForSaIe-1,000  Z* 'wM  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  and  Jnue  hatched.  Well-erown  hirdn.  of  good 
points.  Prices  from  $1  to  $1 .50  each. 

J1RANFOKD  FARMS  -  Groton,  Conn, 


Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

TV e  offer  for  sale  750  liigh-grndo  pullets  of  oar  best 
Breeding.  Ran  go  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  «iro  low  and  satisfaction  iagunvan- 

toed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Ninithville  Flats,  X.  Y. 


s  flcclforole  Brown,  Burr,  Binds  and  White 
,  UUUKCI  tlb  taghoi-ns,  Alicnmus  a  d  It.  C.  B.  I. 
Horner  plgoou  k  J.  o.  SWttMIOIMES  S0SS,  Lorraine,  «.V. 


TheHigtiestLayingHenEv!"s 

North  American  Contest  WAS  HATCHED 
FROM  EGGS  Pl  Ft  HASED  FROM  US  IN 
THE  SPRLNG  OF  1915.  Tills  hen  is  the  second 
highest  hen  among  the  S.  0.  TV.  Leghorns  in  all 
American  Contests  at  this  time.  Write  for  circular. 

Oak  Hill  Estate  •  Unicmto-wn,  Pa. 


comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

nve  better  than  ever  this  year  at  farmer’s  pviees, 

I.  C.  Hawkins  «  Spr&kers,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— ?.*ooo  WhiteRockandBarredRockPullois 

Must  be  good  stock  of  March.  April  and  May  hatch 
Address,  staTingjprice  and  quantity  available. 

CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserlko,  N.  V 


Yi’J.Tv T'l^CnrVprfil*  ^ a r  1 7  hatch.  $1.25 each 
A  >t(»NAS  UtJCKereiS  Geo.K,  Bowtlish,  Esperance.N.Y 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 


GianiBronzeToni3,S7-R.G.R0dGocker0l3,St.5O 

Shropshire  Sheep.  M.  J.  VftN  DYKE.  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


Early  erkkiuno  cocklkixm  axp  pullets 

ror*  on  Hula.  We  ara  booking  for  Day-Oki 

.it  >kieks,  for  ileiW^rv.  «J»y  tamo  aft  or  JaiiUTirv  lotli. 
Ml  from  Hc.avy-WMiglit,  Heultby  Vigorous  Heavy 
winter  Laying  Sicwrk,  combining  Bounty  pn<j  IHilily,.  the 
rejuit  of  yeara  of  careful  tjoloction,  anu  toaC  bn v©  been 
raisoil  on  Freo  (’lovot*  Rungv,  and  housed  \n  Oi'tH'f'ront 
Uouaes,  under  the  mof*t  sanitary  conditions, 

S<*tlsfactiv?i  Guaranteed” 

OAKLAND  l1  ARllM,  »(•  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Wanted— Five  Young  Toulouse  Geese 


0  PHI R  FARM 

Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Cronze  T"  I)  rk  P  V.  healthy,  breeding  stock, 
L',OIUC  *  urKeJa  Toms.  $7  arid  SIO.  Hons, 
$5  each.  C.  L,  WILSON,  R.  53.  East  Hampton,  Conn, 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Bred  from  a  47-1b.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens. 

Mrs.  FRED  EYSAMAN  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  COCKEREL: 


if  rt|  km  Mienttt,  tree  range  birds 
Iron*  record  winter  lifer*.  Heaviest  winter  toying  ilctlB  la  America. 
Lf  /in«  rilee  211  la  J87  c.yi.  Large,  tunly,  long  bocks,  short 
wide-sat  legs,  low  toils.  Brilllunt.  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
non-broody  younp  treeding  lisoe.  BREEDING  FBN8,  trios.  t7p- 
rigbi  ileaiiiigj,  nxtu  delivery .  jimr.o  stnehr.  Hotchii  a  ciru-- 
Booklet.  VIBERT  WED  FXRW  Bo»  t,  WESTON,  N.  j! 


White  Holland  and  Bourbon  RedTurkeys 

Toma,  <5.  Hens,  $3.  F.W.  Crittemlen,  So.Warenam,  Mass- 


ForSale— BronzeTurkcys 


EWOEM  G^ESE.  For  breeding, 

J.  A.  SPAFFuRfl,  Amston,  Conn, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


Mrs.  E.  J.  RIDER 
R  o  d  in  a  n,  N.  Y, 


Standard  Bred,  hijlt  record  etoek,  red  to  the  skin 
Old  and  young  stock.  Summer  - 


es  Booklet. 

HARBOR.  N.  H. 


'-'iu  ana  young  sto.*i£.  Summer  prii 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Bp»  17.  CENTRE 

0VERBR00K  REDS  HI6H  class  utility  r.  i 

r?  *  "  *  RED  COCKERELS  FOR  5AIE. 

Rosd  ana  Sjncrle  (  otnb.  Ma^ca  and  AdHI  hutch, 
l’noe.  $3.  OVERBROOK  P0UITR1  FARM.  Marlboro  V  ¥ 


Special  Price  on  ChoiceBreedingCockerels  u^ck 

T*. '  .  It.  I.  lied 8*  $1.00  each,  this  mo  th.  The  wise  huyer 
Ordt  rK  Cflrly.  li.  H.  II IMUIK  A  1'0.sR.  0.  A.,  Froiiohtowu, 


SELECTED  BIRDS  ONLY 

From  a  flock  of  2000  head  raised  on 
free  range.  These  birds  are  ^4  -bred 
Tom  Barron  stock — from  selected  heavy 
laying  hens,  mated  with  pure  Barron 
Cockerels  from  252-272  egg  mating. 
Theyare  Apriland  May  hatched,  large, 
well  matured  and  vigorous.  Will  sell 
200  head  at  S2.50  and  $3.00  each, 
depending  upon  maturity — guarantee¬ 
ing  selected  birds,  satisfactory  to  you 
upon  arrival. 

Referring  to  PuiUa  raffed  from  eggs  front 
the  same  mating.  Mr.  (fro.  S.  Raynor  of 
Toms  River,  A \J.  rentes: 

,  Oct.  9, 1916. 

The  early  Pul  irt  [hahhed  from  your  eggs 
Teh,  RSth,Slat  h  d  V  hi  i  July  4th.  and  are  still 
laying  hr  tier  than  -q  .  They  are  certainly 
tine  pullets,  some  of  them  weigh  5  lbs.” 

EDMUND  T.  SMITH.  Owner*  M0r. 

THE  NISSEOUOGUE  FARM.  Si.  James  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  H.Y. 


Mammnfh  Fmrfan  Appcp  Putin  Ducks.  White  Afri* 

mammoincmoenueese  cau  emueas.  Roek.K.  i, 

Hod,  Crtinpines.  ilinorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  3,  A  thens,  Pa, 


Sin*!'*  and  ROSE  COMB  BIRDS  cf  fine 
BULt-Tas  and  COCK VHElJS  t*.»r  fulf  Cl 
RED  CROSS  POULTRY  FARM,  ( 


HUFF  ROCKS. 


FIELD.  Somers,  Conn. 


CHICKS  SI?  npr  inn  SILVER  l#CED 

v  „  *U  Per  ,uu  WHITE  WYANOORES 

.... Fekju,  Konen  and  llunner  Dncka,  $2  each. 

Aldhaui  Poultry  Farin.R.  34,Phoenixville,Pa. 


Cockerels  $3  aud  $3  each.  B.  M.  BWEW,  Rlwuebeelt.  N.  ¥. 

Tom  Barron'sPuroBrsd  WhiiaWyandoFtaCockerels 

(March  hatch.)  Sire  and  hen*  imported  diTect  from 
yjSjMia  T;om  record  lieus  256  to  275  eggs.  *5  each. 

RICHARD  KEIF,  R.  He.  A,  C' ran  bury,  X.  J. 


Barrel i  Wjandotle  Cockerels  S&fiSfeSg'twie 

1  nee  *4  enr-n.  Iiarrou  Leghorn  pullets,  $2  each. 
I  ?  «  ^ i>r*f  hatch .  S.  0  White  0  rpi  ngton  pn  I  • 
il  ls.  $2.u0  each.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  O. 

LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

hxi-cUfrit  eeckerels  and  fi  ionic,  blood  from  Mr.  BaiTim's 
t mportea  »tr«  k.  iteooids  over  400  to  274,  mated  to  to 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerel*  from  hens  with  255  to 
records.  A  few  pullet*  and  yearling  hens. 
L.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalacbia,  N.  Y- 


For  Sale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

els.  Wrckoff  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CA 


Matured  cockerel* .White  o»  Brown  Ughonis,  I 

Excel  leu  tW.  W  Y  AND0ITE  cockerel  h.  Fob,  hat,- lioii  i 
Cm  ulai  Free.  RIVERQAtE  POUITRY  FAWM.Rivcnlale 

spahgied  Hamburg,  American  Dominique  tSM 

vis,  90c.  each  and  upwards,  a,  jane o.*-  A.  r-' 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

The  complaint  of  .T.  S.  regarding  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  purchased  from  AV.  W,  Weils 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
which  Appeared  in  the  issue  of  October 
14  lias,  it  appears,  done  an  injury  to  a 
very  good  and  reliable  nursery  firm  — 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells.  Some  readers 
have  assumed  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Wells  is 
connected  with  Maloney  Bros.  <Sc  Wells. 
This  is  not  the  case  and  we  desire  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  and  do 
justice  to  the  firm  of  Maloney  Bros.  Ac 
Well*  Co.,  the  record  of  which  is  clear. 

A  fraud  order  1ms  been  Issued  by  the 
l'ostmaster  General  against  the  R.  10. 
Fuller  Company,  lac.,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
denying  the  use  of  the  mails  to  that  con¬ 
cern.  The  order  was  based  on  a  report 
by  Post  Office  Inspector  Swain  that  the 
company  had  received  fees,  usually  $10, 
from  about  2,000  owners  of  patent  rights, 
and  then  had  failed  to  perform  Ibe  ser¬ 
vice  promised,  which,  in  most  cases,  win 
a  sale  of  the  patent.  According  to  the 
postal  authorities,  It.  E.  Fuller,  head  of 
the  concern,  was  convicted  under  the 
name  of  It.  E.  Stein  for  a  similar  fraud 
in  Milwaukee  several  years  ago,  and 
served  1H  months  at  Leavenworth.  Ful¬ 
ler  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Patent  Ga¬ 
zette,  published  at  Washington  by  the 
United  Stales  Government.  From  this 
he  procured  the  names  of  patentees  and 
persons  applying  for  patents.  To  these 
was  sent  n  letter,  among  other  things 
Haying,  “For  unexcelled  facilities  and  our 
engineering  ability  place  us  in  a  position 
to  dispose  of  patent  rights  better  than 
anyone  else,"  Tin*  investigation  of  the 
postal  siithoritio*  showed  that  out  of 
2,000  clients  of  the  K.  E.  Fuller  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  not  one  ever  had  a  patent 
right  disposed  of. — Daily  Paper. 

This  confirms  the  advice  given  many 
subscribers  making  inquiry  about  the  It. 
]<).  Fuller  Co.  Fuller's  scheme  wuh  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  “advance  fee”  plan  of  real 
estate  crooks  who  make  a  pretense  of 
selling  farms.  When  the  owner  of  the 
farm,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Fuller  Co.,  the 
owner  of  the  patent,  paid  the  fee  no  effort 
was  made  to  find  a  customer.  Those 
slick  rascals  simply  subsist  on  the  fees 
received  in  advance  and  make  no  serious 
effort  to  render  nny  service  for  it  as  the 
investigation  of  the  government  officials 
shows.  This  case  illustrates  once  more 
that  even  a  prison  sentence  fails  to  cure 
these  gentlemen  of  their  evil  ways  when 
he  once  gets  the  taste  of  “easy  money." 

Bradley  Brothers,  .1.  II.  Bradley,  of 
Maksuds’,  III.,  and  the  different  partner 
ships  they  operate  under,  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  bankrupt  by  the  United  Spates 
court..  They  claim  about  $10,217  of 
debts,  including  yours,  and  the  only  as¬ 
set  is  a  farm  they  li«t  at  $0,7(10,  on 
which  they  have  placed  mortgages  for 
$12,000.  m.  It. 

New  York. 

If  any  concern  ever  merited  “bank¬ 
ruptcy”  on  account  of  deceptive  and  dis¬ 
honest  methods  that  firm  is  Bradley 
Bros.  “Honesty  is  the  best  poljjby,” 
would  lose  some  of  its  significance  if  tlie 
Bradleys  were  successful.  This  result  of 
20  years  of  trickery,  doing  business  un¬ 
der  a  half  dozen  or  more  names,  attests 
to  the  truth  of  the  tillage  that  “Honesty 
is  the  best,  policy"  after  all. 

I  desire  to  ask  your  assistance  in  se¬ 
curing  settlement  on  tin*  following  chums 
nguinst  .1.  W.  Moloney  Company: 

A  claim  of  $1.00  on  account  of  ship¬ 
ment  of  eggs  ill  August,  1010. 

A  claim  for  $10.25  on  account  of  one 
case  of  eggs  in  September,  1015. 

A  claim  on  account  of  one  case,  of  eggs 
shipped  this  firm  by  my  neighbor  on  May 
II,  1014,  for  which  no  settlement  has 
been  made.  F.  0.  L. 

New  York. 

On  claim  number  two  and  three  the 
issue  is  clear  cut.  The  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  by  which  these  shipments  were 
made,  allege  that  they  hold  the  signature 
of  .1.  W.  Moloney  Co.  for  both  these  ship¬ 
ments,  while  tin*  Melouey  Co.  still  con¬ 
tend  that  the  shipments  were  never  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Moloney  Co.  fail  to  make 
any  explanation  in  writing  as  to  how  it 
happens  that  the  express  company  holds 
their  signature  for  the  shipments,  if  their 
contentions  are  true,  that  the  two  cases 
of  eggs  in  question  were  not  delivered. 
“E.  O.  L.’b”  claim  No.  1  is  based  on  a 
shipment  of  three  cases  of  white  eggs 
iluring  the  early  part  of  August  this  Hen¬ 
son.  The  shipper  contends  that  the  eggs 
were  strictly  fresh  and  fancy  quality, 
identically  the  same  as  he  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  market  prices  on  pre¬ 
viously  from  other  houses.  J.  W.  Mo¬ 


loney  Co.  make  explanation  of  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  for  the  eggs  on  the  hnsis  of 
their  quotations’ befoYe  shipment,  that  the 
eggs  showed  “heat”  upon  arrival.  Mo¬ 
loney  <Sc  Co.  have  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pinko  adjustment  of  the  claims 
and  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  firm  name 
now  appears  to  bo  II.  E.  Coffin-J.  W. 
Moloney  Co.,  Inc.,  doing  business  at  8 
Harrison  Street,  N>  w  York  City. 

Tn  tlie  Spring  of  1010  I  took  orders 
for  Superb  strawberry  plants  for  Lnpoint 
Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  plants  were  sent  by 
mail  to  customers  who  sent  remittance 
direct  to  Lnpoint  Nursery  Co.  The 
plants  have  proved  to  he  a  worthless 
variety,  not  even  producing  blossom  or 
fruit.  The  customers  are  quite  displeased 
over  the  matter.  I  have  called  Lnpoint 
Nursery  Co.’s  attention  to  the  fact  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  do  not  gel  much  satisfac¬ 
tion;  they  say  when  l  send  in  replace  or¬ 
ders  filled  out  same  as  they  guarantee 
they  will  send  plants  at  once  at  half 
price.  c.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

AVe  have  had  other  complaints  about 
this  nursery.  Usually  complaints  about 
nursery  houses  come  from  the  grower 
who  lias  been  tricked  by  the  agent,  but 
it  will  be  noted  this  one  is  made  by  the 
agent  in  behalf  of  Ills  customers,  It  is 
quite  useless  to  nsk  for  a  fair  adjustment 
in  this  or  similar  eases.  The  half  price 
replacement  is  no  doubt  more  than  the 
price  at  which  the  orders  can  he  replaced 
by  the  most,  reliable  growers.  We  saw 
an  order  of  a  nursery  house  selling 
through  agents  only  this  week  where  the 
price  charged  for  an  ordinary  cherry  and 
plum  tree  was  $1  each.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  we  so  often  warn  our  peo¬ 
ple  against  nursery  agents. 

I  wish  to  find  Hannah  L.  Dillon,  born 
in  Fulton  <  N.  Y,,  in  1KH2,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  Miss  I  >e  Golycr.  If  you 
could  help  me  I  should  be  grateful. 

Philadelphia,  l’a.  m.  ir.  8. 

We  have  no  Information  or  knowledge 
of  the  party  referred  to,  hut  if  any  sub¬ 
scriber  has  wo  will  he  glad  to  puss  the 
information  along  to  this  inquirer.  We 
like  to  encourage  the  strengthening  of 
family  bonds. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
tin*  check  for  $7.88  you  sent  me,  which 
you  collected  for  me  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  It.  It.  Co.  for  sweet  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  late  in  n  damaged  condition  by  the 
commission  house.  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  service  in  collecting  the  claim, 
which  probably  could  not  have  been  col¬ 
b-el  od  otherwise,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  helping  me  in  the  matter. 
Delaware.  l.  r. 

This  claim  for  damages  was  declined 
by  the  railroad  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  delay  in  delivery  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  damage. 

Some  time  ago,  nbout  January,  T  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  of  the  Gosmos 
Magazine,  Washington,  D.  requesting 
short  stories.  I  sent  in  my  manuscript 
of  i),(MXt  words.  I  received  word  that  my 
story  was  too  long  for  the  Cosmos  Mag¬ 
azine,  and  that  they  had  sent  my  manu¬ 
script  to  the  Mela  an  < 'ompau.V,  Balt  imore, 
Md.,  who  afterward  sent  me  n  contract 
They  were  going  to  see  to  the  typing,  bind¬ 
ing,  etc.,  also  get  sale  for  the  bool;  at  75 
cents  per  volume.  I  was  to  have  50  copies 
free.  All  on  condition  that  1  send  hem 
$00  as  a  s'  ent  ity.  I.  A.  C. 

New  York. 

Just  another  scheme  to  get  money  in 
advance  on  the  pretext  of  publishing 
manuscript.  The  postal  authorities  have 
closed  up  a  number  of  music  publish¬ 
ing  houses  using  similar  methods  on  the 
grounds  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
It  would  seem  from  this  letter  that  Gos¬ 
mos  Magazine  is  co-operating  with  this 
class  of  houses  to  secure  business  for 
them.  I.  A.  C.  is  wise  in  refusing  to  part 
with  any  money  on  this  scheme. 

Inbreeding 

T  have  a  very  fine  two-year-old  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  cock.  I  Imvc  seven 
hens  and  pullets  that  I  want  to  put  in 
my  breeding  pen.  Three  hens  are  the 
mothej'H  of  the  four  pullets.  The  cock  in 
the  sire  of  the  four  pullets.  Will  ii  lower 
tin?  vitality  of  m.v  Hock  to  Use  this  cock 
in  m.v  breeding  puli,  when  t lie  four  pullets 
arc  his  progeny?  j.  w.  A. 

Florida. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  cock 
should  not  be  used  in  the  breeding  pen 
with  his  own  progeny  if  all  are  vigorous, 
well-developed  birds  in  good  lionltli.  In- 
breeding  in  itself  is  not  objectionable;  it 
Is  the  mating  of  related  birds  that  sulVer 
from  constitutional  weakness  or  defects 
that  leads  to  deterioration  of  the  (lock. 

M.  n.  l>. 


R£&lK&£ft  TIRES 


economy] s Arirr y  Icomfort ]  service Tappiiarance 


jj~  O  make  the  best  possible  tires  at  lowest 
t  possible  cost;  to  continue  worthy  of  the 
’-*■  national  faith  in  the  Firestone  Quality 
idea;  to  add  still  further  to  that  bift  majority 
who  have  so  tremendously  increased  Firestone 
sales;  to  this  program  the  Firestone  organi¬ 
zation  is  pledged. 

Men  who  live  in  the  country  where  roads  are 
roufch  and  uncertain  can  best  appreciate  these 
dependable  tires. 

As  business  men,  too,  they  endorse  Firestone 
efficiency  methods  and  volume  of  sales  which 
keep  down  production  cost  and  lower  prices. 

Free  Offer:  A  Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patch 
free,  if  yon  will  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and 
the  make  of  your  tires.  Also  book,  free, “Mileage 
Talks”  No.  18.  The  Firestone  Man  stands 
hack  of  the  Firestone  platform;  support  him. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

“America's  Largest  J'\ elusive  Tire  and  Kirn  Makers” 
Akron,  Ohio  — Branches  mul  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Save  Money  Now 


tiiu  •awouim  com*  0075 

iilcto  with  <1  to  0  M  011  on,V  9 

N«  P.  Iftitine  Only  ■  *  —  H.  P.  ■  fcW— 

You  can  ic«l  Hut  wonderful  1IKAVI  !)UT|  iitifflm*  now  at 
li»wi*r  |>t  ir*  T  i linn  mriu*  bt'forit.  Owinjftoour  Hptwifil  offer 
you  run  Imy  a  HKAVI  l»l  T1  vrigltio  »tt  a lowwr  priut)  than 

you  hflVQ  tp  l'»»V  for  nlnsnply  built,  idiniplv  vUlon  up  anuiim*. 
TbU  •  smiai  tub  It*  oiler  In  ttmtlq  W>  I  *  iulre»  "(I  |w*  Ith  i*I  N'*w  ^ 

(•>  introduce*  Uimt*  i'H|fltn*-i  into  ••nidi  Mini  i-vmy  liwmlkty  An  mum Inn 
will  do  mol e  htlklni/  fni  iim  and  moi  <•  ud  vmi  Hixhitf  tor  ua  limn  •  *o  i 

ot.hu r  way.  Whim  you  in  n  our  culaloi?  kfiij  Imirp  bow  thin  mom  Ip*  la 
Inarti  how  •Imphi  it  lo  WIlUO  you  w*n  hour  diiinblu  it  U,  you  will  woi 
w*»  rtl.li*  to  tonka  Hu*  rrmnrlmhly  low  I'l id-,  tool  the  hiihwh  D 
it  tondvoilltin  it.  Whara  mom  |«  eidd.  fiundrada  follow.  \V*»  w 
profit  on  the  opuiriM  thnl  follow.  You  or**  Ilia  bo  I.  y  mail  I"  u»l  tho  I 
,f  you  net  ijiilrUy  l)u  nut  ilalny  .  Writ#  fur  tfili  eulalug  mol  full  info 


Suppose  there’d  been 
an  early  Frost 


— tlio  farmer  with  a  RllxBonl  KnuUaRoCnttor  m 
wan  rnwly  worn  ymil  lln  didn't  rl»U  111  it  a 
vnlmtliUi  hllniMi  nii"u  gdllng  a "hlrml" ma>  1 
clil, Itimii'illnldy,  tier  upinl  n  lllli-r  Hint 
,  uilltllt  liruuk  il'iwn.  Hi,  iiml  »„r*  miiadty, 
k  dovnttng  ftlilllty  mul  illltulillll y  III  I, In  llllr. 
a  Itanl.  Voii  bn  „n,r  iii-  •  t  yi-ur,  Inn,  Uiwl  up 

A  util,'  mu  tin*  lilU/.util.  Wrllii  fur  oatalos. 


I7UR  ERA  Harness 
j  Oil  keeps  leather 
s  o  ft  a  ii  d  pliable. 
Makes  the  harness 
look  better  and  last 
longer. 


Cutter 


(The  Jo*.  Dick  Mfg.Co. 
Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


For  preserving,  oiling 
and  blacking  harness, 
carriage  and  automo¬ 
bile  tops. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  N.  Y. 

(Principal  Olliocn) 
New  York  Albany 
k  ltullulo  Boston 


opening  worth  consideration.  There  in  a 
great  demand  for  drilled  water  wrlls.  and 
Uiuro’e  large  mire  profile  to  the  man  with  u 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

k  Portable — Stvum  or  Gasollno 

A  i  Jtoat  by  loot.  Low  io  prioo,  tilgh 
ia\  in  inurlind  worth.  You  can  make 
YA  ii  pay  lor  itneir  ami  earn  dividends 
all  tho  time.  Look  into  thiat  Mold 
on  tinymnul  plan  if  draired. 

V\  \  ■  Mur  l  to  pnwi-  i  utnl*i)/iu*  di*. 

\1  •orilM"*  XI  uiffi'rnnt  Hu»r  Out- 

H VI  ,<fl  fttis.  Writ*  tin  mul  wp’II  umil 
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Ailing  Animals 

Worms 

Having  recently  bought,  a  grade  I’er- 
eheron  mare  with  her  young  foal  also  it 
yearling  I’erelieron  filly,  1  find  both 
mare  and  lill.v  Imve  stomach  worms.  Will 
the  sulphur,  salt  and  iron  sulphate  rem¬ 
edy  so  often  recommended  in  Till'.  It. 
N.-Y.,  do  any  harm  to  the  colt,  through 
her  milk  if  the  remedy  is  given  to  the 
mare?  Tho  mare  is  not  in  foal.  What 
would  be  the  proper  dose  for  tho  filly,  a 
year  old  in  .1  line?  She  is  well  grown  and 
in  fair  shape;  Is  getting  lm.v  at  night  and 
four  tp'itrtM  of  oats  and  brim  daily.  1b*lh 
horses  are  at  pasture  during  the  day. 
'I’his  mare  is  12  years  old,  weight  1.2(H), 
teeth  all  right,  gets  lmy  at  night  mid 
from  eight,  to  1<>  (piarts  of  mixed  oats, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  bran  daily.  She 
lias  only  a  few  hours  work  a  week.  Foal 
always  hungry  and  growing  finely. 

Connecticut.  a.  m,  d. 

You  should  have  described  the  worms. 
Horses  do  not  harbor  stomach  worms, 


but  hots  inhabit  that  organ.  Intestinal 
round  worms  are  long  and  yellowish-white 
in  color.  Itlood  worms  are  tiny  red 
worms  inhabiting  the  small  intestines  and 
are  most  common  in  colls.  They  may  be 
found  by  careful  examination  of  I  he  ma¬ 
nure  and  being  true  blood  suckers  greatly 
injure  their  health  and  may  cause  death. 
The  mare  may  safely  take  the  worm  Hied 
ieine  often  prescribed  here.  Also  give  il 
to  tiie  filly,  allowing  a  heaping  teaspoon 
ful  twice  daily.  increase  the  dose  if 
found  necessary.  A.  h.  a. 


Strangles 

I  have  a  mare  that  a  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  says  1ms  strangles.  Sin-  has  swell 
mgs  under  the  jaws,  has  had  them  all 
Summer;  a  whitish  matter  runs  from 
them.  She  docs  n-4  have  glanders.  Sic 
Ims  done  no  work  all  Summer;  Ims  no 
sores  except:  under  her  jaws.  Just  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  sores  begins  to  hent 
another  cornea  and  has  to  bn  lanced. 
Whut  do  you  advise?  ir.  it.  H. 

Strangles  usually  runs  a  quick,  benign 
course,  but  in  this  case  is  obstina'e  or 
irregular.  The  veterinarian  should  give 
hypodermic  injections  of  bacteria.  Paint 
I  lie  abscesses  once  daily  with  lincture  of 
in-line  and  also  inject  a  little  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  into  the  discharging  places,  (live 
soft  feed.  A.  8.  A. 


Wind  Puff 

My  inure  lias  a  large  wind  puff  on  left: 
bind  leg,  which  lias  made  her  lame  at 
times  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Two  or  three  months  ago  a  veterinarian 
examined  it.  •mid  said  il  bad  become  so 
bard  that  nothing  could  lie  done  for  it. 
So  long  as  it  did  not.  cause  any  more 
lameness  than  it  bad  up  to  Unit  time  I 
did  not  rare  to  try  to  do  anything  about 
it,  but  a  few  days  ago  she  suddenly  be 
dime  so  lame  that  she  barely  touches  her 
toe  to  tin*  ground  when  she  walks.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  that  will  help  it  Y 
Will  you  explain  what  a  wind  puff  is? 
What  parts  are  affected  and  wlml  causes 
the  lameness?  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
wind  puff?  F.  W. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  such  condition  as  "wind” 
puff.  Such  enlargements  are  filled  with 
synovia  (joint  oil)  and  not  wind.  They 
are  either  distensions  of  articular  liga¬ 
ments  of  joints,  sneh  as  the  hock,  or  of 
synoviag  bursae,  or  shout  ha  of  tendons. 
" Windfalls"  of  the  fetlock  are  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  class.  Usually  they  are  due  to  sprain 
or  strain,  but  those  of  the  hock  and  stilb* 
may  be  due  to  infection  of  the  navel  it 
hirih,  mid  in  that  case  are  practically  in¬ 
curable.  You  do  not.  state  the  location  of 
the  pull's  on  your  horse  so  we  cannot  give 
confident  advice.  The  present  acute 
lameness  may  he  to  a  nail  prick  or  other 
injury.  Have  the  foot  fully  examined.  If 
the  "puff”  is  (In*  cause  of  the  lameness 
have  the  part  fired  and  blistered  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  and  then  rest  the  horse  for  six 
weeks.  A.  H.  a. 


Itching  Skin 

T  have  n  mare  Hint  is  broken  out  in 
blotches,  and  she  Is  so  itchy  she  is  nib¬ 
bing  herself  all  the  while.  I  have  looked 
for  lice,  but  find  none.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?  k.  Li  m. 

Have  the  mare  dipped,  then  wash  -ill 
itching  and  sore  places  with  a  1-100  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  dip  thickened  with  How 
ers  of  sulphur.  Ouco  daily  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  feed.  See  that  slm  is  worked  or  ex¬ 
ercised  every  day.  After  dipping  il  will 
be  necessary  to  blanket  her  in  the  stable 
and  when  standing  out  of  doors.  A.  8.  a. 


Cats  With  Worms 

T  have  two  mule  cals  and  both  are 
troubled  with  worms.  Ilovv  enn  1  treat 
these  cuts  to  rid  them  of  these  worms  or 
at  any  rate  to  put  them  in  better  condi¬ 
tion?  If  possible  I  would  have  to  put 
the  medicine  given  in  their  food,  some 
kind  of  a  food  that  they  eat  readily  as  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  give  thwu  medicine 
in  any  other  way.  1*.  C. 

Maine. 

Starve  the  eats  for  18  hours  or  more 
and  then  either  give  worm  medicine 
which  may  be  bought  ready  for  use  at 
any  drug  store,  or  from  one  to  three 
grains  of  aim  ton  in  in  u  gelatine  capsule 
tucked  into  a  small  bit  of  raw  meat,  and 
follow  in  half  an  hour  with  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  milk  to  which  add  two  to 
live  drops  of  turpentine.  Repeal,  the 
treatment  in  two  weeks.  Feed  raw  meal 
to  get  the  cats  into  belter  condition. 

A.  S.  A. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  a  gelding  15  years  old  that  lmd 
a  film  form  over  iiis  eyes  last  Spring.  1 
washed  eyes  twice  daily  with  witch  hazel 
and  gave  him  occasional  doses  of  sails, 
also  saltpetre.  1  kept  him  at  light 
work;  eyes  ran  some  water,  also  matter 
formed  in  them.  After  six  or  eight 
weeks  he  seemed  to  be  all  right  again  I  ill 
about  two  weeks  ago.  when  eyes  began  to 
iliseluirge  again  and  film  formed  over 
them,  blind  part  of  time.  l*\  K. 

Sandy  Creek,  N.  V. 

The  lmrse  has  "moon  blindness”  (pe¬ 
riodic  or  recurrent  optliulmia)  which  is 
incurable  and  ends  in  blindness  from  cal- 
araet.  llathe  (he  eyes  twice  daily  with 
a  saturated  solulion  of  boric  acid.  Stop 
graining  the  horse  as  be  is  not  worked 
and  does  not  get  sufiicienl  exercise,  x.s.A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  Willi  several  raggniltlon*  received  rwnnt- 
ly,  we  0|i«n  «  depart  meat  hero  In  nlialll*  RUIlAI, 
NEW  VOIIKER  render*  to  supply  curb  otfccr'n  want*. 
If  you  waul  to  lmy  nr  sol  I  or  exelifinae,  make  It 
known  horn.  Thl*  Rato  will  bo  5  CisiIh  a  word,  pay 
able  In  atlvancn.  Tho  ritinio  and  addr-'t-*  rffljst  hn 
entailed  na  part  nf  ilia  advert ixcmnnt  -  Nn  display 
tn-o  iwitd,  and  only  F*rm  Pnxlut t*  U«Id  wild  •••■hi 
tlon*  W mill'd  admitted.  For  miniierlti-'in  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  Jobber*  and  general  manufacturor*’  announce¬ 
ment*  not.  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Knits  and  other 
live  etoclt  n-lverl  Uemi'iilH  will  lt-r  under  proper  bO«d- 

ine*  on  other  pages  . . .  m»l  Nursery  adtrurtlaoment* 

will  not  lie  accepted  for  thin  colnimi. 

Copy  niu»t  rnfir.h  u«  not  Inter  then  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  tho  Inllnwlnu  wecik'r  luue. 


WANTED  —Selected  black  walnut  ttnal;  *Int« 
qiin  nt  I  tv,  Moial  anttipli*;  quote  price.  JOHN 
I[.  DOCUMAN  A  so.v,  Unit  I  more,  Mil. 


For  SALK  1  none  To  Nil  I  lire  out  Sprouter,  (l 
Cypher'*  Ailliptnl-h*  Hovers,  I  Smith  Premier 
N,,.  I  typewriter.  All  of  Ihese  in'll- lea  III  A  Nn, 
I  com!  It  Ion  noil  mi  I  Isfttel  ton  gnnriinleed.  F.  M. 
|it  \  is,  Chime  Poultry  Farm,  Cliielnniitu*.  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY;  line  qmtltl.v  In  00- 
polind'  Clin*,  7'  e.  III.  <!.  W.  111. I. PEN  >V  SON, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOI{  F.XCII  A\'t;r  Wlint  have  ymi  to  exclinmre. 

for  American  Cream  S- ■pitrnlor  In  good  work¬ 
ing  order'/  \V.  J.  l  ANIO,  Senecn  Full*.  N.  Y,, 

n.  d.  i. 


FOR  ft  A  LB  or  Exi'hnnge  f--r  fl-10  1.  II.  C.  Farm 
Trnelor,  hunting  Inilgo  oil  .Irr  ",v  Const!  seven 
room*,  large  pniTli,  furnished;  lot  .'-tivl.,0.  It  iN, 
liar,  eure  Idi m l  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  KxellOnge  for  Chester  While  reg¬ 
istered  bogs  or  for  farm  trnelor,  n  in  II  1*. 
Thomas  Deirotl  seven  iuis*enger  touring  imlo- 
mel-lle.  In  perfeel  running  order.  F'AIItFtKLI) 
FARMS,  Trappe,  |*n. 


W ANTED —  Cnrlond  of  man-lea  or  -ugar  beef* 
or  mixed  ear  of  liatll,  and  eithhnge  and  ear 
rots;  1 1  Hid-  price  In  lu  I  answer.  l'.o\  It’ll,  cure 
Rurnl  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Twenly  bie-li-'i*  nf  nuuig-'l  beet-.  In 
Ini  go.  GEORGE  M.  II  A  MPT  IN,  ( inuverneur, 
N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE-  IH  Fundee  Ineulmlor  Seellona.  -In 
gte  or  complete  milehllieH.  like  new.  JCSTA 

1*01  I, TRY  FARM.  .  . .  N.  A. 


MAXWELL  Touring  Car,  eomiili'ti-  e-iiilpiii-'iil . 

. . I  tire*;  I, nrgaln,  $250;  exchange  for  dairy 

eowa  or  hay,  BOX  1048,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  A  around  hand  Unit  Inculmtor 
n round  l.fitto  egg  size  In  first  elii**  condition. 
A.  E.  DANES,  Suyvllle.  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


I5N  PER  I  EN'CED  FARMER  wishes  to  rent,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  option  l-i  buy,  far . ear  Rustem 

cDios.  with  twenty  to  forty  acre*,  tillable  suit- 
able  for  poultry.  Might  buy  equipped  or  par- 
Holly  equipped  place  Immediately  If  terms  right. 
IlOX  ltifiS,  vitro  Rural  New  Yorker. 


KXPEKIHNCED  fon.TRYMAN  desire-  position, 
management  of  plant  or  gentleman'*  plait® 
preferred.  Hxei*llenl  reference*.  HQX  PI3II, 
vare  Riirul  New-Yorker. 


I’OMTtON  WANTED  ns  working  foreman  or 
d'alryman,  A  No.  1  but lernulker;  life  experi¬ 
ence  farming;  understand*  nil  mnehlnery ;  en¬ 
gaged!  change  any  little:  references;  Alnerleiili; 
married.  A.  II.  ('.,  MorrlHiown,  N.  J..  Heneral 
I  tellvery. 


WANTED — Position  ns  auperlnteiuh-nt  or  care¬ 
taker  mi  gentleman's  country  estate,  hy  llrst- 
cln**,  up  to  ilii t <■  farmer.  F.  10.  CLOUGH,  7 
A  mliera  I  Avo.,  J  it  mu  Icn,  N.  V.  ('. 


MEN  WANTED  b>  cut  timber  and  cord  wood. 

Day  or  piece  work.  GEO.  W.  RRI'SIl,  North- 
port,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Poalllon  ns  working  foreman  by 
young  man,  25  yearn  old,  married,  2  children; 
thoroughly  experienced;  no  lino/o  or  tulilleeu. 
1H)X  108(1,  care  Rural  New  -Yorker. 


8UPI0RINTI5NDE.VT  WANTED  for  Adirondack 
estate,  practical  farmer,  accustomed  to  man- 
aging  men,  keening  aeemml*,  road  work,  con¬ 
struction.  etc.  Must  be  single  man,  ilble  bodied 
and  a  teetotaler;  util  over  I'-.  Ad-lr-  ,  slating 
experience,  M.  K.,  Pox  1(!35,  euro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARKET  GARDENER  seek*  engagement ;  nine 
years  thorough  training  In  eomtuerehll  horti¬ 
culture:  greenhouse  maiingemeul ;  llerleiilt lire, 
orchard,  bush  fruit m.  etc.;  uiarrhul;  32;  on® 
child;  reference*.  IlOX  1043,  care  Rural  Ni*w 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  lake  charge  of 
large  fruit  farm  near  Heranb-u,  Pa.  Must: 
have  experience  In  orchard  ami  A  I  farmer.  Mar¬ 
ried*  mini  between  2H  to  35  years  old  preferred. 
Must  have  ability  to  tonnage  men  and  take 
charge  of  farm  by  December  I,  or  later,  When 

answering  Ibis  ml.  state  wage*,  expcrlct . .  anti 

give  reference  of  tint  last  place  employed, 
TUB  W.  II.  CHANDLER  Co.,  Scranton,  I'ti. 


POSITION  WANTED-  Farm  manager,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  It  hustler  who  ran  get  results.  Pn*t 
(lie  year*  15  to  20  men  under  my  supervision  on 

largo  dairy,  hog,  . . Dry  and  fruit  farm,  owned 

by  Now  York  business  man.  Would)  like  to  prove 
my  ability  to  any  mull  In  nerd  of  my  service*. 
Write  for  referenee*  and  particular*.  A . Id !-<•.< 
RDX  1(145,  can*  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  matt  on  milk  farm;  wife  to 
board  single  mi'ii;  muxt  lie  tioni,  gu-i-l  cook, 
competent  for  the  place.  Also  single  man  to 
deliver  milk.  Give  refer-  nee*  mid  wage*  ex¬ 

pected.  s.  D.  Newell,  iirl*bd,  Conn. 


Middle  AGED  aian  wishes  position  t < •  get  un¬ 
derstanding  of  sheep  raising  mid  general  fann¬ 
ing.  M.,  Newark,  N,  J.,  General  Delivery. 


WORKING  SI  PF.RINTENDF.NT.  with  sen  Id. 

de-lre*  posltl-m  on  modern  dairy  farm;  20 
year*'  praetlenl  experlenee,  ROX  lt!4tl,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker, 


PtM’l.TRY  Al  AN  VEER,  married,  seeks  |ui*lttoa, 
FRIED,  1702  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


DAIRYMAN  Married  man  . . .  herd  ivg 

Istored  Hols  ltd  mi;  mil  t  he  good  milker  and 
calf  raiser.  Prefer  one  having  A,  R  (I,  ex  pc 
rleiioo;  want  man  who  --an  keep  work  going 
during  owner's  nhseii-'e;  board  one  or  two  men. 
Stale  wages  expected  and  experience,  W.  IL 
MACE,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Country  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  family  of  two.  man  and  wife;  mu*t  lie 
competent.  House,  all  modern  eon  venleiiees. 
MRS.  AV.  11,  MACE,  Clinton  Avo.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single,  sober  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  stnto  wages  In  first,  letter.  \VM.  DUNN, 
Kale m,  N.  Y. 


I*Ol  r.THYMAX, •’twenty  even  year*  old,  seven 
years'  experience  In  nil  brunches  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  wunls  position  oil  private  plaeo  or 
commercial  poultry  plum:  steady  worker;  enn 
Immlle  help  mid  make  poultry  pay;  best  of  ref- 
rrenetta.  CTI A  I ;  i.  ls  DYKING,  WIdboC  Linn, 

Aeiishn-d,  Mass, 


FARMER  WANTED— March  1*1,  1017.  Working 
fore  nm  n ;  married;  good  dnlrymnn,  Ntrldly 
sober  und  honest;  references  required.  Also 
board  extra  help,  E.  K.  RREADY,  Howard  and 
Hunt Ingd'oii  sts.,  Phlladeliihla. 


1'DSITION  WANTED  t-.v  young,  single  mnti  as 
chauffeur  and  general  farm  mechanic,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Mogul  I  motor,  gas  engines  and  n  1 1 
kinds  of  modern  farm  machinery,  also  "tipublo 
of  looking  lifter  Mil  kind  -  of  work  around  n  gen- 

flcmnn’H  estnle;  ref  ere .  fitriilshed ;  replies  to 

C.  N.  N.,  Clinton  Corner*,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -C'onipelenl  woman  ns  housekeeper  In 
hoard  about  tweve  men  In  farm  bonne  on  up- 
to  date  il'ulry  farm.  Address  ItoN  ld2!)  earn 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  a'  farm  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  In  ftirmlug  methods.  I  Hi  - 
dersl anils  shewing  and  breaking  horses.  Highest 
eredcntlnla.  IDX  102(1.  -'are  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Ry  prnrflenl  farmer,  married;  pmd- 
t Ion  an  foretnmi  or  manager,  after  Nov.  ir>. 
State  full  particular*.  llttX  1021,  erne  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man  ns  herds¬ 
man,  priietloal,  tempo  a l e  and  reliable.  Ad¬ 
dress  II.  HERMAN,  ITU  Slh  Avo.,  New  York 

city. 


WANTED-  Elrst  class  horse  sheer  and  general 
Idneksmllh  fur  work  on  large  mini-'  lu  New 
Jersey.  Must  umt-rsl  and  repairing  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  of  till  kinds.  Stoutly  work.  Slate 
waged  expected,  married  or  single  and’  refer- 

I . .  EI.ACKMMITII,  Hex  Itil ",  elite  Rural 

New  Yorker. 


WANTED— Swedish  or  Relglnn  farmer,  married. 

capable  of  superintending  *lv  In  Id  men  of 
saute  nationality.  Enrm  and  nreluird  proposl 
lieu,  lioX  43d,  Keunlugtoii,  A  I. 


WANTED  -flood  general  far-n  hetld.  war"  $2B: 

no  dairying.  WII.LI.1AM  THOMSON,  Wllldare 
Farm,  SpoUatie,  -Ohio. 


WANTED  Farmer'*  son  of  chnrneler  and  pur- 
pone  ( I'releMl  mi  I )  for  farm  work,  J.  O. 
HALE,  Ryfiebl,  Mass, 


WANTED — Position  a*  fariu  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  5  years  last  pin--',  eollege  training  dn 
gle.  wages  ^rat  and  board;  r-'fereni'e*  fiirulabcd. 
IlOX  HIM,  earn  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober  handy  man  for  general  farm 
work;  steady  place.  Apply  A.  MORROW, 
West  Cornwall,  Colin. 


U'e-. 


FOR  SAT.E — 340  acre  farm.  Southern  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  70  miles  N.  Y.  City;  new  barn  build¬ 
ings;  n  first  class  farm  In  every  reaped;  pota¬ 
toes  yielded  this  year  over  200  bit.  per  acre; 
corn,  125  bit.  per  acre,  mul  other  crop*  equally 
good;  Alfalfa  grows  flue.  Old  Hge  and  poor 
health  compels  me  to  sell.  Price  $10  per  aero, 
with  terms,  buys  It.;  about  half  It*  value,  Don’t 
answer  Utiles*  you  menu  business,  Till  I-  a 
business  farm.  Address  owner,  GEO.  HALL, 
Wnllklrt,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No,  1. 


200  ACRH  FARM.  Write  for  deserlpllol). 
HTLI.LA  UI’IIAM.  Hprlngfiotd.  \  erniollt. 


EXCHANGE,  equity  of  $5,0110  in  high  .  lass 
apartment,  property  In  thriving  .MusKiiehuMellM 
manufacturing  town  for  a  farm  preferably  (it 
Western  Massachusetts.  No  broker*.  Adi.Vrss 
OWNER,  Mox  1040,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker, 


FOR  HAT. E— Two  farms,  one  sleeked,  Eastern 
Conn.;  llifl  ami  1S5  acres.  UODEUT  .MAI. 
LETTS),  Ilrldgeport,  Conn. 


FDR  HAT.E — Jersey  poultry  fnrin  near  A -dairy 
Park,  $2,800.  ROX  1612,  euro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTBD — old  rum  town  apple  orelmrd  of  about 
R  up  D)  acres;  will  rent;  give  full  desei'lpthm. 
Address  No.  31.'.  ETIIAN  FLAGG  III. DU.,  It.  II. 
liull,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


YV  ANTED  to  rent,  may  buy.  ponlir.v  farm  near 
N-’W  York  city.  H0X  D'-I7,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm  located  near  co-operative 
creamery  ami  town;  about  J00  mllea  to  New 
A'ork  city.  ROX  Dill,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  I'urm  to  rent,  with  buying  privilege. 

Musi  offer  gtmif  opportunity  to  man  with  '  mail 
capital,  ROX  1050,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I.DNG  ISLAND  Suburban  Property  atal  cash  of- 
fei'e-1  lu  c.xchntige  lor  good  farm,  about  100 
acres.  In  Dutches*  or  Columbia  County.  Address 
lUt.X  11149,  cure  Rural  New  •  Yorker. 


WANTED— To  len *i>,  with  privilege  to  buy,  poul¬ 
try  farm  10  to  8o  acres,  vvllhln  30  mile*  New 
York,  on  good  road.  .Alust  have  capacity  at 
least  2.000,  for  present  tluek.  llBDELCA  POUl,- 
THY  FARM,  Orudoll.  N.  J. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfu  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
Yolk,  well  loeilled'-,  good  buildings,  $S,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENlltlRGU,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


MARKK'I'  GARDEN  or  clilekcn  farm  site;  vll- 
lage,  20  miles  out:  easy  drive  Newark;  15 
acres;  $2,.sno.  JAMES  T.  PETTY,  370  W. 
Ildllt  HI.,  N.  Y. 


Full  RENT  -  Fruit  and  general  farm  in  high 
Hlitle  of  etilllvnlloii  to  ev p-  rli-ueed  orelianllst, 
Mereet-  Co.,  N.  J.  It(i\  1002,  enre  Rural  Now* 
Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  Put  LI  RY  I  ARM,  12  hulldlnga, 
(1.000  capacity,  12  acre*  of  land,  living  house, 
modern  Improvements;  $5,500;  phelos  ami  |mr- 
I lentil rs.  i'l.AlIh  H'l'KFEILNS,  Ueutor  Morlclica, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  EGR  SALE  -235  acres,  suitable  for  dtllry- 
h  g,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  100  miles  to  New  York,  summer  resort 
seel  Inn  of  the  Catskills  '.  Id-room  holme,  large 

barns  and  outbuildings;  bargain  at  $3,000 ;  easy 
tonus;  for  full  description  address  Die.  C.  P. 
RY1NGTON.  Ossining,  \.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  l  ive  hundred  acre  premium  dairy 
farm.  Parlies  without  --apilal  need  not  apply. 
Addreas  FARMER,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Beats  Gaso 


or  Electricity 


Whole  Room  is 

♦  ?  '  , 

Light  as  Day 


T wice  the  Light — on  Half  the  Oil 


Burning  common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  the  Alad¬ 
din  lamp  produces  a  light  that  beats  gas,  electricity 
and  acetylene — that  makes  old-style,  round-wick 
lamps  seem  feeble  as  candles  in  comparison.  In 
giving  this  better  light,  the  Aladdin  uses  half  as 
much  oil  or  less. 

Burns  94%  Air  _  50  No  °d°r>  noise  or  smoke.  Gives 

Hours  on  a  Gallon  of  Oil  ?  "'“^7  mellow>  restful>  stfa<ly 

light.  C  omes  nearest  to  sunlight 

of  all  man-made  lights.  The  U.  S.  Government  and  34 

Universities  have  tested  and  endorse  the  Aladdin.  It  was 

awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Exposition  against 

the  world’s  best.  Three  million  people  are  already  enjoying  it. 

Get  One  Without  Expense— -Send  the  Coupon 

To  One  User  in  Each  Locality,  We 

Offer  the  Big  Chance  to  Earn  the  - 

Aladdin  and  Make  Big  Money 

We  have  thousands  of  inquiries  from  our  advertising. 
We  want  one  user  in  every  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer 
folks  who  are  interested  in  the  Aladdin.  You  don't  need 
to  be  a  good  talker.  Just  let  people  see  the  Aladdin  lighted 
up  and  IT  WILE  DO  ITS  OWN  SELLING. 

Write  quick  send  the  coupon  be  the  first  to  apply  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  chance  to  get  the  Aladdin  free  and  to  make  some  big 
money.  Send  the  coupon.  We’ll  tell  you  the  whole  plan.  Don’t  wait. 

Be  the  first. 

M  an  tie  Lamp  Co.,  214  Aladdin  Bldg.,  N  ew  Y  o  r  k  City 

Largest  Kerosene  ( Coal-Oil )  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
Also  offices  and  warcrooms  at 

CHICAGO,  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  MONTREAL  and  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


-  I 


I 

I 

I 
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I 
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Mantle  Lamp  Company 

214  Aladdin  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — I  want  to  know  more  about 
I]  the  Aladdin  Lamp— 

□  Your  offer  to  send  Aladdin  prepaid  for  10  days’  trial — 

Z] Your  plan  whereby  I  can  get  my  Aladdin  and  make  a  lot  of  money  dis¬ 
tributing  Aladdins  without  the  need  of  experience  or  capital. 

(NOTE— If  you  are  interested  in  the  money-making  chance,  write  a  letter  and  attach  to 
the  coupon,  tell  us  something  about  yourself,  whether  or  not  you  have  a  rig  or  auto  to  work 
m  rural  districts,  give  your  age.  present  occupation;  say  whether  von  can  work  full  time 
or  jnst  part  time,  when  you  can  start  and  what  territory  you  would  prefer.  Ilurrvyour 
letter  before  territory  is  taken.) 


Name . 

P.  O. _ 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 

I 

I 

I 


Banish  Eye  Strain  —  Dim  lights  arc  responsible  for  much 
Save  Children’s  Eyes  eW  strain,  headache  and  misery.  The 

y  Aladdin  banishes  these  ills.  Saves 
the  children’s  eyes.  Encourages  study  and  reading.  Cheer 
and  contentment  abide  in  homes  made  bright  by  Aladdin. 

$1000  in  Gold  For  a  Lamp  To  any  person  who  can  pro- 
Equal  to  the  ALADDIN  duce  or  show  us  an  oil  lamp 

equal  to  the  New  Aladdin 
we'll  pay  $1,000  in  gold.  Write  for  circular  giving  full 
particulars  of  this  great  challenge  offer.  The  Aladdin 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  competition.  That’s  why 
we  make  the  offer. 

10  Days’  Free  Trial.  Send  Wili  y°u  a§Tee  to  lls>e  the 

No  Money- We  Pay  Charges  Aladdin  lamp  m  your  home 

ten  days  u  we  ll  send  it 

prepaid?  All  right!  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  we’ll 
send  you  full  particulars  about  our  10-day  free  trial  offer. 
You  can  then  see  for  yourself  that  our  claims  for  the  Aladdin  are  based 
on  conservative  facts.  You  can  see  how  the  Aladdin  makes  your  o’.d 
style  lamp  look  like  candles.  You  can  find  out  bow  noiseless,  smokeless 
and  odorless  it  is — how  it  really  does  beat  gas,  electricity  and  acetylene 
for  brilliancy,  and  how  it  saves  one-half  or  more  in  oil  and  actually 
pays  for  itself.  Just  send  the  coupon.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

-HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE - 

To  Make  a  Lot  of  Money 

Every  home  needs  good  light.  The  Aladdin — with  its  wonderful 
gift  to  country  homes  of  the  brightest  and  mellowest  of  all  lights 
produced  from  ordinary  coal  oil  at  a  big  oil  saving  —  needs  only 
to  be  shown.  When  it’s  seen,  it  is  taken  for  trial  with  open  arms; 
when  it'*  tried,  its  users  never  go  back  to  tbe  old  feeble  lights. 

These  Men  Without  Former  Experience 
Make  Big  Money — So  Can  You 


W.  D.  McIntosh,  without  experience, 

cleaned  up  $500.00  the  first  three  months. 

Frank  L,  Stevens  s.n  >  distributing  Aladdins 
is  ‘best  jol>  1  ever  had."  He  makes  $5.00  to 
$10.00  a  day  right  aloug, 

Charley  Stanley,  a  paper  hunger,  puts  in 
his  evenings  selling  Aladdins  and  nets  $5.00 
to  $15  for  each  evening’s  work. 

W.  II.  Hi  lemon  sold  six  between  2  and  8 
p.  m.  $13.00  for  four  hours’  work. 

Mrs.  M.  It.  Dutton  bus  the  Aladdin  in  her 
home,  has  made  a  iot  of  money  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion  and  proudly  writes:  "I  have  lighted  up 


the  homes  in  the  community  for  miles  around 
with  Aladdin  Lamps." 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  field.  Many  dis¬ 
tributors  have  replaced  electric  lights  with 
Aladdins. 

V.  V.  Beale,  for  instance,  lias  put  Aladdins 
in  three  homes  where  electric  light  hud  been 
used  for  years. 

Charlie  Conrad,  a  farmer,  made  S2.ooo.do  in 
two  winters  in  spare  time,  distributing  Alad¬ 
dins. 

B.  L.  Belsha,  nu  liis  fiist  attempt,  sold $08.00 
worth  of  Aladdins  in  two  days. 

( Addresses  furnished  on  request .) 


State.. 


Thousands  are  coining  money  with  the  Aladdin — send  the  coupon — 
see  if  you  don't  want  this  chance  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 

No  Money  Needed  — We  Furnish  the  Capital 
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Why  You  Can’t  Buy 
Goodyear  Tires  By  Mail 

A  study  of  old  tires  gathered  in  junk  yards  shows  that  many  of  them  wear  out  before  their 
time  because  they  have  not  been  used  properly. 

So  a  manufacturer  of  tires  has  not  done  his  duty  to  the  public  until  he  provides  a  way  for 
all  tire  users  to  get  the  constant  advice  and  help  of  tire  experts. 

You  may  think  your  car  is  running  just  right  and  users  may  be  able  to  get  the  last  mile  of  wear  out  of 
that  your  tires  are  doing  all  that  they  should  do.  But  their  tires.  *  *  * 

an  expert,  in  five  minutes,  may  show  you  how  to  get  There  is  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  man  in  your 

three  times  the  mileage  you  are  now  getting.  neighborhood.  He  will  sell  you  tires  worth  the  money. 

Then  he  will  help  you  get  your  money’s  worth  by 
That  is  why  Goodyear  Tires  are  sold  through  advice,  inspection  and  inflation  service. 

Goodyear  Service  Stations  —  and  not  by  mail 

or  direct  from  factory  — so  that  all  Goodyear  This  is  the  only  right  way  to  sell  tires— or  buy  tires. 


Good  Tubes  Make  Casings  Wear  Longer 

When  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  man  suggests  that  you  put 
Goodyear  Tubes  in  your  Goodyear  casings  he  is  thinking  as  much 
about  making  your  casings  wear  a  long  time  as  about  selling  tubes. 

He  will  especially  recommend  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
because  they  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 

All  Goodyear  Tubes  are  made  the  right  way.  They  are  built  up 
of  layer  on  layer  of  pure,  tissue-thin  gum,  not  ground  out  of  a  machine 
like  sausage. 

Each  layer  is  inspected  for  sand  holes  and  bubbles.  Then  a  valve 
patch  is  put  on  and  the  whole  is  vulcanised  into  one  unified,  air-tight 
tube,  which  will  do  all  the  work  required  of  a  tube  and  do  it  longer 
and  better  than  others  not  made  in  this  careful,  expensive  way. 


You’ll  Be  Glad  You  Got  This  Repair  Kit 

All  of  the  quick-repair  tire  necessities  have  been  collected  into  one 
handy  package  in  the  Goodyear  Tiro-Saver  Kit. 

This  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  is  worth  many 
times  its  price — in  peace  of  mind  alone. 

When  you  start  out  with  the  Kit  in  your  tool  box  you  know  that 
you  are  going  to  get  back  home,  whether  you  are  carrying  spare 
tires  or  not. 

Whatever  accident  your  tires  rnay  have — short  of  complete  ruin — 
is  provided  for  in  the  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit.  It  contains  an  inside 
protection  patch,  outside  protection  patch,  self-cure  tube  patches, 
cement,  talc,  friction  tape,  valve  parts  and  pressure  gauge — all  gathered 
together  so  that  you  know  they  are  all  there. 

Get  it  next  time  you  buy  gasoline. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  ‘  ‘  Tire  Saved 3 Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere . 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Thanksgiving  Thoughts  from  Vermont 

Be  Thankful  for  Something  to  Think  About 

[We  have  an  abundance  of  thought  material  in  the 
following,  and  this  is  a  good  season  for  considering  it. 
Alfalfa,  lime  and  milk  are  leading  subjects  right  now 
at  Thanksgiving  time.] 

LFALFA  WITH  TIMOTHY.— Those  Siberian 
Alfalfa  plants  you  sent  me  arrived  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  I  planted  them  in  pots  ami  tended  them  the 
best  I  knew  how.  Only  one  showed  signs  of  life 
and  that  after  a  brief  struggle  gave  up  the  ghost. 
After  trying  several  times  to  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  mixing  the  seed  with  Timothy 
and  clover  whenever  I  stocked  down  a  field,  and 
now  have  a  fair  sprinkling  all  over  the  farm. 

TIIE  QUESTION'  OF  I.IME.— Do  I  need  lime?  I 
had  supposed  that  my  heavy  clay,  overlying  lime 
rock,  with  limestone  ledges  cropping  out  everywhere, 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  that  mineral.  This 
belief  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  wood  ashes 


AN  INDEFINITE  RESPONSE. — Nature  is  very 
chary  about  giving  up  her  secrets.  I  live  on  a 
crossroad.  It  is  a  long  narrow  road.  One  day  a 
stranger  came  along  and  asked  “Where  does  this 
road  go  to?”  “It.  goes,”  I  answered,  “to  Montreal, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  Tennessee.  Take  the  first  right  hand  turn; 
you  can't  miss  it.”  “Did  up,”  said  the  man,  and  lie 
shook  the  reins  and  jogged  along.  Now,  I  don’t 
Ihinlc  nature  ever  lies  to  us,  but  if  we  are  not  care¬ 
ful  to  make  our  questions  very  definite  aiul  very 
l  recise  the  answers  are  apt  to  be  as  puzzling  and 
indeterminate  as  my  inconsequential  answer  to  the 
stranger. 

CORN  GROWTH. — How  fast  does  corn  grow? 
Last  year  was  a  good  corn  year  for  this  section. 
Along  iu  August  we  had  ideal  corn  weather — you 
could  see  that  it  had  grown  over  night.  I  picked 
out  an  average  stalk  and  measured  it  every  day  for 
v  week  or  more.  It  averaged  about  two  inches  a 


eral  thousands  of  those  Alfalfa  roots  last  Spring  but 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  failed.  They  started  in 
poor  condition  and  many  of  them  struck  a  severe 
drought.  Some  of  them  are  alive  and  have  made 
fair  growth.  Evidently  this  transplanting  should 
be  done  earlier.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  great 
struggle  many  New  England  farmers  are  making  to 
establish  Alfalfa  on  their  farms.  Many  of  them  are 
working  on  soil  which  is  far  too  sour  and  wet.  Al- 
sike  clover  would  give  them  better  returns  than  Al¬ 
falfa — until  the  land  lias  been  well  drained  and 
limed. 

THAT  LIME  PROBLEM— We  would  like  to  have 
our  lime  experts  tell  us  what  they  think  of  this 
soil.  We  have  a  number  of  reports  from  sections 
where  limestone  rock  stands  a  little  under  the  sur¬ 
face  and  crops  out  in  places.  One  would  think  that 
the  soil  over  such  ledges  could  not  need  lime,  yet 
experience  shows  that  often  when  burnt  lime  is 
used  there  is  a  solid  increase  of  clover.  In  some 


A  Characteristic  Old  Dutch  House  in  Southern  New  York.  Fig.  578 


did  no  good  and  muriate  of  potash  did  harm.  I  had 
tried  the  soil  repeatedly  with  litmus  paper  with  no 
indication  of  sourness,  and  to  demonstrate  to  a 
neighbor  that  we  did  not  need  lime  I  tried  it  again, 
and  was  surprised  this  time  to  find  that  the  paper 
turned  red.  I  then  filled  three  large  flower  pots 
with  soil  from  the  same  locality.  In  one  I  mixed  a 
dose  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  in  another  lime  and 
in  the  third  nothing,  and  planted  in  each  a  few 
*  kernels  of  coni.  When  the  corn  in  the  check  pot 
was  six  inches  high  that  in  the  limed  pot  was  12 
inches,  and  in  the  complete  fertilizer  two  feet.  I 
then  bought  a  wagon  load  of  slaked  lime  and  scat¬ 
tered  it  on  different  plots.  That  was  several  years 
ago,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  slightest  difference  in  the  various 
kinds  of  crops  grown  on  those  plots.  The  lime  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  at  all.  Wliat  am  I 
to  make  of  it  when  the  flower  pots  tell  one  story 
and  the  fields  another? 


day  and  one  day  just  as  the  tassel  was  coming  out 
it  grew  nine  inches  in  the  24  hours. 

A  DAIRY  DISTRICT.— This  Champlain  Valley  is 
n  great  dairy  country.  Along  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  part  of  the  milk  goes  to  New  York,  part  to 
Boston,  and  part  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
'i  hose  who  were  sending  to  New  York  were  just 
getting  organized  and  ready  to  strike  when  the 
dealers  “came  to  their  milk”  as  it  were.  Cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories  hare  held  their  own  so  far 
right  by  the  side  of  city  milk  stations.  We  like  the 
skimmed  milk  to  feed,  though  opinions  vary  widely 
as  to  its  value.  Some  young  gentlemen  from  college 
engaged  in  extension  work  informed  us  that  it  was 
worth  40  cents  a  hundred.  1  asked  what  they  would 
feed  it  to.  They  said  hogs.  1  said  I  thought  they 
would  have  to  feed  it  to  the  hired  man  to  make 
that  much  out  of  it.  e.  g.  hunt. 

Addison  Co.,  Vermont. 

TRANSPLANTED  ALFALFA;— We  sent  out  sev- 


cases  sorrel  grows  thickly  on  such  soils,  showing 
that  while  the  land  contains  lime  it  is  not  in  the 
form  needed  by  most  cultivated  crops.  The  sorrel 
has  the  power  of  taking  up  lime  in  other  forms,  and 
then  on  its  decay  turning  it  back  into  the  carbon¬ 
ate.  We  think  Mr.  Hunt's  farm  would  respond  to 
lime,  but  that  the  greater  need  of  the  Alfalfa  is  in¬ 
oculation.  We  think  either  the  commercial  bacteria 
or  soil  from  a  good  Alfalfa  field  would  make  a 
great  difference.  It  could  be  put  In  on  a  small  place 
and  then  when  (lie  bacteria  started  in  this  the  soil 
could  be  used  to  inoculate  larger  fields. 

CORN  AND  LIME. — Most  varieties  of  corn  do  not 
respond  freely  to  lime.  As  a  rule  corn  prefers  a 
slightly  acid  soil.  When  green  crops  are  plowed  un¬ 
der  it  often  pays  to  use  lime — not  because  the  corn 
needs  it  but  because  it  may  start  a  quicker  fermen¬ 
tation  and  thus  force  the  green  manure  to  give  up 
its  plant  food.  Some  varieties  of  com  seem  to  re¬ 
spond  to  lime  more  freely  than  others.  We  have 
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found  some  of  the  flints — long  grown  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — of  that  Class.  This  would  hardly  he  expected 
since  these  flints  have  long  been  grown  on  sour, 
thin  soils  and  it  might  ho  expected  that  they  had 
adapted  themselves  to  such  conditions. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOIL  NEEDS.— This  matter 
of  experimenting  to  learn  the  needs  of  a  soil  is  not 
as  easy  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Any  man 
can  block  out  an  experiment  and  carry  it  through, 
but  it  takes  good  judgment  and  a  good  eye  to  read 
the  answer  properly.  This  is  surely  true  for  tin* 
small  plot  experiment  or  where  small  quantities  of 
soil  are  put  into  pots  and  boxes.  The  trouble  is  to 
get  fair  samples  on  this  small  scale  because  we  all 
know  that  there  never  was  an  acre  of  land  which 
was  of  equal  quality  all  over.  Every  farmer  ought, 
to  try  a  few  experiments  with  lime,  cover  crops  and 
phosphorus.  These  are  most  likely  to  he  needed  ou 
in  Eastern  farm.  It  is  nonsense  for  the  scientific 
men  to  say  that  experimenting  should  he  left,  to 
them!  Farmers  should  ask  questions  of  their  soil. 
It  is  certainly  “of  age.” 

RAPID  CORN  GROWTHS — That  is  smart  growth 
of  corn.  TJp  to  the  North  nature  gets  anxious  in 
late  Summer,  for  frost  comes  early — and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  does  drive  the  corn  along.  People  who  have 
been  in  Central  America  tell  us  remarkable  stories 
about  the  growth  of  young  rubber  plants.  You  can 
actually  see  them  grow  if  you  watch  them  carefully. 
Mr.  Hunt’s  remarks  about  the  hired  man  are  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  pleasantry,  but  there  is  a  serious  side  to  if. 
Many  of  these  hired  men  are  mighty  faithful  and 
they  should  be  well  treated.  One  reason  why  hired 
men  are  scarce  and  careless  is  that  they  have  not 
had  a  fair  show  on  many  farms.  They  ought  to 
be  well  fed  and  well  treated.  Give  them  a  fair 
show.  The  future  of  the  dairy  business  will  depend 
on  our  ability  to  make  the  public  see  and.  understand 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.  No  use  making  two 
quarts  of  milk  where  one  was  milked  out  before  un¬ 
less  we  can  make  a  market  for  the  other  quark  No 
one  will  sell  that,  extra  quart  for  us.  We  must  do 
it  ourselves  and  we  cannot  do  it  until  we  know  the 
feeding  value  of  milk  and  make  others  realize  it. 


Treatment  for  Corn  Smut 

N  page  1301  is  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  smut  in  corn  except  to  destroy  the 
oars.  In  treating  oats  for  smut  with  formaldehyde 
it  occurred  to  me  that  “what  was  sauce  for  the  goose 
was  sauce  for  the  gander,”  and  that  if  formalde¬ 
hyde  killed  smut  on  oats  it  would  also  kill  smut  on 
corn.  I  treated  my  corn  as  I  had  treated  my  oats, 
one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Re¬ 
sult,  not  one  smutty  ear  on  the  whole  plantation 
the  following  year.  If  you  plant  corn  treated  as 
above  on  fields  clear  of  smut  your  corn  will  be 
clean.  If  you  plant  after  corn  with  smut  in  the  field 
you  might  have  smut.  I  get  too  many  good  things 
out  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  not  to  be  willing  to  give  some 
when  I  know  of  them.  b.  w.  stone. 

Georgia. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  seemed  to  us  from  the  very  nature  of 
corn  smut  that  soaking  the  seed  would  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  effect.  We  sent  the  above  letter  to  Prof.  F.  C. 
Stewart  of  the  Geneva  Station,  and  he  sends  the 
following  comment: 

“In  the  experiment  made  by  your  correspondent 
the  freedom  from  smut  was  due,  very  probably,  to 
some  other  cause  than  the  treatment  of  the  seed 
with  formaldehyde.  Undoubtedly,  the  formaldehyde 
treatment  would  kill  smut  spores  attached  to  the 
seed.  If  the  treated  seed  were  planted  on  land 
which  had  not  grown  corn  for  several  years  and 
there  were  no  other  sources  of  infection  nearby  a 
crop  free  from  smut  might  be  obtained.  However, 
in  practice  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  corn 
plants  may  become  affected  with  smut  that  seed 
treatment  is  not  considered  worth  the  bother.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  often  enough  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  sporidia  of  corn  smut 
are  carried  by  the  wind,  and  may  infect  any  part  of 
the  corn  plant  above  ground  when  weather  and 
growth  conditions  are  favorable.” 


Fruits  for  a  Family  Orchard 

It  is  ray  intention  to  plant  a  family  orchard  of  about 
60  different  fruits,  mostly  apples,  and  ask  your  advice 
what  kind  to  plant,  say  35  apples,  five  pear,  five  cher¬ 
ries,  ten  peach,  five  plums?  There  are  about  80  trees 
on  my  place  now,  most,  of  them  old,  and  all  of  them 
needing  spray  badly.  Would  you  also  tell  me  what  to 
spray  and  the  best  time  to  do  it?  G.  w.  L. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

HE  apple  trees  should  be  set  at  least  36  feet 
apart  each  way;  pears  about  20  feet;  the  cher¬ 
ries  20  feet  for  the  sour  and  at  least  25  or  30  feet 
for  the  sweet;  20  feet  for  the  peach  and  the  same 
for  the  plum.  Closer  planting  is  often  recommended 
end  followed,  but  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  se- 
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curing  good  crops  of  fruit  when  the  trees  are  well 
grown,  and  the  trees  also  suffer  from  drought  dur¬ 
ing  dry  weather.  The  pears  ought  to  he  set  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  apples,  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  “fire  blight”  and  it  increases  the 
danger  to  the  apples. 

The  plums  and  peaches  could  he  grouped  close  to¬ 
gether,  since  they  require  somewhat  the  same  spray¬ 
ing  schedule.  You  can.  of  course,  grow  nearly  any 
standard  variety  of  apple  or  peach  successfully  in 
your  locality  from  a  family  orchard  standpoint. 
However,  some  varieties  are  more  productive,  hardy 
and  resistant  to  disease  than  others,  and  unless 
one  does  not  care  for  the  flavor  of  the  fruits  of  these 
varieties,  it  is  well  to  select  them  for  Ihe  home 
orchard  as  would  he  the  case  in  a  commercial  plant¬ 
ing.  The  following  suggestion  can  he  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  apples:  Two  Red  Astrachan,  three  Wil¬ 
liams,  three  Gravenstein,-  three  Wealthy,  two  Opal¬ 
escent,  six  McIntosh,  six  Delicious,  six  Rtayman, 
three  Baldwin,  one  llyslop  (crab).  If  you  desire 
one  or  two  Fall  Pippin,  or  should  prefer  Grimes 
Golden  to  McIntosh,  they  could  be  substituted. 

In  a  selection  of  five  pears,  two  Bartlett,  two 
Reckel  and  one  Dorsett  might,  be  considered.  You 
do  not  state  whether  you  desire  both  sweet  and  sour 
cherries,  but  if  so,  I  ‘would  suggest  one  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  one  Montmorency  and  one  each  of  Napoleon, 
Black  Tartarian  and  Yellow  Spanish  of  the  sweet 
type.  One  tree  each  of  the  following  varieties  of 
peaches:  Greensboro,  Arp,  Carman,  Lola,  Hiley, 
Belle,  Fitzgerald,  Frances  and  Iron  Mountain  would 
furnish  you  with  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  from 
the  first  of  August  until  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  September.  You  would  also  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  ripening  in  midsea  sou  that  would 
serve  for  canning.  The  Fitzgerald  ripens  about 
with  Belle,  and  is  a  yellow  peach  of  fine  quality. 
It  is  not  as  hardy  in  this  State  as  Belle  and  Elberta, 
hut  think  it  might  well  be  included  in  a  home  or¬ 
chard.  St.  John  is  a  yellow,  freestone  peach  ripen¬ 
ing  a  few  days  after  Carman.  It  is  of  very  fine 
quality,  in  fact  the  best  of  its  season,  but  it  also 
lacks  hardiness  in  Now  Jersey.  However,  if  I 
were  planting  a  family  orchard,  I  would  include 
one  or  two  trees  of  this  variety,  hut  would  depend 
upon  others  to  make  certain  of  a  crop  in  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons. 

The  following  plums  can  he  suggested  :  One  Rhiro, 
two  Lombard,  two  Green  Gage.  The  Rhiro  is  one  of  the 
earliest  plums  to  ripen  and  is  productive  in  this 
State.  It  is  not  a  canning  plum,  however,  and  if  you 
do  not  particularly  desire  a  very  early  plum  for  eat¬ 
ing  you  might  substitute  something  else,  such  as 
Abundance. 

If  you  have  ouly  a  few  trees  upon  the  place  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  are  not  very  large,  you 
could  get  along  with  a  good  barrel  pump  spray  for 
a  time,  and  this  would  also  serve  Ihe  purpose  as  a 
machine  for  applying  whitewash  to  the  poultry 
houses  If  you  have  any.  The  Rtate  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  can  supply  yon 
with  a  spraying  schedule  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  your  locality.  M.  a.  blare. 


The  Case  of  the  Express  Companies 

N  page  1277  is  an  article  “Are  Express  Com¬ 
panies  Responsible?”  Upon  the  facts  set  forth 
In  the  article,  it  is  quite  clear  that  express  com¬ 
panies  are  not  responsible.  Theoretically,  yes; 
practically,  no.  Theoretically,  if  express  compan¬ 
ies  cause  loss  through  da  mage  to  goods  while  in 
their  hands,  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  that  loss. 
Tf,  however,  they  decline  to  or  neglect  to,  there  is 
no  way  of  compelling  payment  except  through  suit 
at  law.  Tt  is  needless  to  say  that  ordinarily  such 
e nit.  is  impractical  for  most  shippers  and  if  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  chances  of  success  are  so  remote  as  to  be 
almost  nil,  no  matter  how  clear  the  case  may  be. 

It  seems  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  express 
companies  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  or,  if  they  do  nothing  more,  delay 
payment  for  the  longest  possible  time.  A  claim  may 
be  undoubtedly  just,  the  fault  may  be  unquestion¬ 
ably  with  the  company,  yet  payment  is  delayed  un¬ 
reasonably,  or  the  claim  absolutely  ignored.  This 
policy  comes  down  from  the  days  when  the  express 
companies  were  absolutely  a  law  unto  themselves, 
when  they  deliberately  robbed  shippers  and  “got 
away  with  it.” 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  managements  of  the 
companies  apparently  are  unable  to  learn.  If  they 
were  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  parcel  post  law  was  enacted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extortions  and  unfair  practices  of  the 
express  companies.  They  set  up  a  great  wail  at 
the  time,  and  complained  bitterly  that  because  of 
that  law  they  would  be  ruined.  Yet,  instead  of  tak- 
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ing  warning  and  treating  the  people  with  common 
justice  and  honesty,  they  are  still  engaging  in  the 
same  old  practices,  the  result  nf  which  can  only  be 
that  sooner  or  later  the  people  nf  the  country  will  be 
sufficiently  enraged  to  demand  that  the  companies 
be  put  under  drastic  control. 

In  your  columns  recently  there  have  appeared 
various  articles  in  which  it  appears  that  because 
of  the  inability  for  worse)  of  tin*  coni] tallies  to  per¬ 
forin  the  service  for  which  they  are  paid,  numbers 
of  people  are  being  ruined.  To  each  of  these,  the 
conditions  are  calamitous.  While  it  could  he  shown, 
in  court,  that  the  companies’  failure  is  the  cause  of 
such  ruin,  yet  it,  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
those  cases  into  court.  Tu  effect  the  companies  are. 
under  present  Jaws,  absolutely  free,  if  they  choose, 
to  go  right  on  ruining  shippers  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  he  obliged  to  ship  goods  in  their  care. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  eggs 
or  anything  else  cannot  be  safely  shipped.  The 
fault  lies,  absolutely,  with  the  management.  There 
is  one  company,  the  Wells-Fnrgo,  ’which  shows  sign 
of  some  business  management.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  others  should  not  do  at  least  as 
well,  excel  it  possibly  that  the  same  business  cap¬ 
acity  does  not  exist,  in  the  others. 

I  desire  to  make  this  matter  absolutely  clear. 
Therefore,  I  charge  that  the  sole  reason  for  the 
loss  and  destruction  of  goods  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  express  companies  is  that  the  management  is 
inefficient,  and  I  can  prove  what  T  say.  As  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  express  companies  to  the  extent 
<f  loss  of  my  business  I  am  a  competent,  witness. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  time  to  curb  these  people, 
and  it  is  idle  to  wait.  The  opportunity  lies  open, 
inasmuch  as  both  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
have  recently  enunciated  doctrines  of  justice  for  all 
the  people.  We  farmers  are  a  rather  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  We  are  all  oblUjcd  to  use  the 
express  companies,  whether  they  ruin  our  business 
or  not.  One  of  the  candidates  will  be  elected,  and  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  his  doctrine  of  justice 
was  merely  a  platform  upon  which  to  get  into  the 
Presidential  chair  lie  must  use  his  influence  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  necessary  thing,  which  is  to  put  the  com¬ 
panies  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  public  service 
commissions.  To  make  the  matter  complete,  whatever 
commission  is  put  in  charge  of  the  companies  should 
have  the  powers  of  a  court,  in  which  court  any  per¬ 
son  might  put  his  claim,  and  the  attendant  facts, 
■»n  writing  before  the  commission,  they  also  hearing 
the  express  company’s  side  of  the  case.  The  com¬ 
mission's  decision  should  he  quickly  given  and  be 
final. 

All  classes  of  citizens  are  sufferers  at  the  hands 
of  these  companies,  therefore  it  seems  likely  that  a 
propaganda,  starting  now,  for  proper  regulation  of 
the  companies,  which  means  actually  nothing  more 
than  compelling  fair  treatment  of  the  people  at  their 
hands,  would  meet  a  very  general  response.  Why 
not  issue  a  call  to  all  people  to  demand  action  at 
the  hands  of  their  Congressman  at  the  next,  ses  ion? 
And  keep  it  up,  and  also  don’t  let  us  forget  the  next 
President  as  a  source  of  help  in  this  matter.  He 
must  help  or  stultify  himself.  p.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  on  record  as  starting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  about  what  “P.  L.”  calls  for.  We 
shall  stick  right  to  the  work,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
alone. 

The  Railroads  and  Their  Smashing 

It  is  a  shame  how  we  poultry  men  have  to  put  up 
with  the  damage  which  the  railroads  do  to  our  empty 
egg  cases.  It  makes  no  difference  bow  much  we  pay 
for  cases  in  the  attempt  to  furnish  neat-looking  pack¬ 
ages  for  our  eggs.  The  railroads  smash  them  up  until 
they  look  and  are  about  the  same,  regardless  of  original 
quality.  1  have  accused  the  egg-case  companies  of 
furnishing  poor  cases  but  am  coming  to  believe  that 
the  railroad  is  to  blame  for  the  quality.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  railroad  employees  to  receive  added  privileges. 
It  is  all  right  for  the  railroad  companies  to  be  granted 
a  freight  increase.  But  the  public  ought  to  go  up 
a  step  also  la  this  scale  of  progressiveness  and  receive 
better  service.  The  railroad  companies  will  continue 
to  smash  empty  egg  cases  as  long  as  poultrymen  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  first  class  freight  rates  for  their  trans¬ 
portation  and  not  kick  about  the  damage.  What  can 
you  do  for  us?  M.  c. 

New  York. 

S  we  liatje  explained  many  times,  we  can  do 
nothing  except  arouse  our  people  to  stay  by 
their  just  complaints  until  we  make  the  public  hear 
and  listen.  There  is  at  present,  no  power  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  use  proper  care.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  regulate  their  rates,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  stop  their  smashing  and 
crashing.  We  have  started  in  to  arouse  public  sen¬ 
timent  so  as  to  compel  a  law  giving  the  commission 
power  to  stop  this  careless  damage.  We  see  no 
other  method  than  to  dog  it  out  in  this  way. 

Many  a  fruit  grower  this  Fall  is  complaining  be¬ 
cause  the  apples  are  blemished.  In  most  cases  it  means 
an  effort  to  save  on  spray  material  last  Spring. 
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we  pave  the  person  to  be  examined  a  sample  of  milk 
which  our  test  showed  to  contain  3.0%  of  fat,  we 
would  allow  them  a  variation  from  3.5  to  3.7.  the 
1-10  variation  either  way  giving  him  sufficient  lee¬ 
way  for  any  circumstances  which  might  affect  the 
reading  of  the  test. 

STANDARDIZING  THE  TEST.— With  the  glass¬ 
ware  tested,  operators  examined  and  licensed,  and 
such  evidence  as  T  have  roughly  described  admitted 
as  competent,  I  believe  that  local  groups  of  dairy¬ 
men,  properly  organized,  could  control  the  matter 
of  testing  to  the  point  where  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  dishonesty  and  unfairness. 

k.  o.  hei.yar,  Director. 

Morrisville,  N.  A'.,  Ag’l  School. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Hunter 


Young  Orchards  in  Winter 

AVERY  good  practice  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
or  just  before  the  ground  freezes  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  is  to  go  through  the  young  orchard  cleaning 
away  all  grass  and  trash  from  the  base  of  the  trees, 
after  which  the  soil  should  be  drawn 
up  to  the  trunk,  forming  a  cone  about 
six  iuehe; 


is  in  height. 

Many  fruit  growers  frequently 
complain  of  the  damage  in  their  or¬ 
chards  during  the  Winter  due  to  mice 
gnawing  at  the  collar  and  extending 
downward  to  the  roots,  oftentimes 
completely  girdling  the  trees.  Invar¬ 
iably  upon  examining  the  gnawed 
trees  it  will  be  found  that  these  trees 
had  considerable  grass  or  weeds  close 
to  the  trunk;  affording  desirable 
shelter  for  mice.  By  cleaning  away 
the  rubbish  from  the  base  of  the  trees 
you  will  destroy  the  shelter  and  con¬ 
sequently  save  your  trees  from  rav¬ 
ages  of  mice. 

Occasionally  fruit  growers  ask  if  a 
material  can  be  put  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  during  the  Winter  to  ward  off 
the  mice.  We  know  that  mice  are 
very  persistent,  therefore  no  material 
sprayed  or  painted  onto  the  trunks  of 
trees  has  given  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  A  better  treatment  is  to  soak  a 
quantity  of  wheat  in  strychnine,  after 
which  a  few  kernels  are  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  tree.  The  kernels 
should  be  put  a  couple  of  inches  under 
the  surface  and  covered  with  a  little 
soil,  to  prevent  birds  or  poultry  from 
finding  the  poisoned,  bait.  It  has  been 
the  writer’s  experience  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  against  mice  injury  has  invari¬ 
ably  given  excellent  results. 

Mounding  up  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
young  trees,  just  before  Winter  sets  in, 
is  a  very  important  practice  in  good 
orchard  management,  thereby  support¬ 
ing  the  tree  and  furthermore  causing 
the  surface  water  to  drain  off.  Whip¬ 
ping  about  of  the  trees  by  the  con¬ 
stant  Winter  winds  causes  large  holes 
to  be  made  iu  the  soil  at  the  collar  of 
the  tree,  in  which  the  surface  water 
collects  and  when  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  begins 


A  Farmhouse  with  its  Curtain  of  Vines.  Fig.  579 


A  Square  Deal  on  Milk  Testing 

Experience  in  Massachu¬ 
setts 


m  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  feeling  among  milk 
producers  that  they  have  not  always 
received  a  square  deal  at  the  cream¬ 
eries  and  stations  in  the  weighing  and 
testing  of  milk.  My  feeling  is  based 
on  experience  I  hail  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  an  inspector  in  the 
department  of  foods  and  feeding  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  in 
which  capacity  it  was  my  duty  to  see 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  licensing 
those  operating  the  Babcock  test  in 

milk 


injury  to  the  roots  is 
bound  to  follow.  Winter  injury  to  the 
roots  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  pre¬ 
mature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  especially 
upon  young  trees,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  dying  of  the  trees  during  the 
growing  season.  Cleaning  away  the 
grass,  etc.,  and  mounding  up  of  the 
.soil  can  both  be  done  at  the  same 
operation,  thus  saving  much  time  and 
protecting  your  young  trees  from 
dishonesty  on  their  part  not  only  forfeits  their  li-  ravages  of  mice  and  Winter  injury, 
cense  but  subjects  them  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  Cape  M'ay  Co.,  N.  J.  geo.  b.  thrasher. 

dollars  or  a  year’s  imprisonment,  or  both,  this  would 
serve  as  a  great  deterrent  to  those  who  would  be 
dishonest;  secondly,  if  the  law  allowed  as  competent 
evidence  (lie  results  of  tests  of  duplicate  samples  of 
milk  taken  before  two  reputable,  disinterested  wit¬ 
nesses  under  seal  and  under  affidavit,  to  be  tested 
by  some  other  licensed  operator  or  any  competent 
official  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  so 
that  testers  would  understand  there  was  a  definite 
means  by  which  to  check  their  work,  I  think  this 
would  be  a  factor  to  help  keep  operators  honest. 

Of  course,  in  the  consideration  of  such  evidence  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  certain  variations,  due 
to  differences  in  the  taking  of  samples,  strength  of 
acids,  etc.,  which  may  occur  with  the  best  of  opera¬ 
tors.  In  Massachusetts  we  used  to  allow  2-10  of 
1%  variation  even  on  the  same  samples,  that  is,  if 


butter  and  cheese  factories, 
depots  and  other  places  where  milk  or 
its  products  were  bought  and  sold 
upon  the  basis  of  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  as  determined  by  the  Babcock  test. 

COMPETENT  OPERATORS  NEEDED.— In  my 
work  iu  that  State  I  found  incompetent  men  operat¬ 
ing  the  test.  I  found  faulty  machinery  and  glass¬ 
ware  that  could  not  give  correct  results  no  matter 
how  careful  the  operator.  I  believe  that  there  are 
three  important  points.  Two  of  them  should  he  en¬ 
acted  into  laws.  The  third  one  remains  with  the 
local  dairy  organization,  although  even  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  matter  might  be  cured  for  through 
legislation.  The  first  point  is  that  in  every  case 
where  milk  and  its  products  are  bought  on  the 
basis  of  the  butterfat  content  determined  by  the 
Babcock  test,  or  any  other  method,  the  operator 
snail  have  shown  himself  competent  before  proper 
State  authorities  to  operate  that  test,  and  shall 
hold  in  his  possession  as  long  as  the  State  shall 
deem  him  worthy  a  license  authorizing  him  to  make 
rests. 

TESTED  GLASSWARE.— The  second  point  is 


Taming  the  Leghorns.  Fig.  580 


I  HELPED  fill  four  silos  in  our  immediate  com¬ 
munity  this  season.  The  one  on  the  W.  P.  Ritter 
farm  is  the  one  of  which  I  want  to  write.  The  field 
upon  which  the  silage  corn  was  grown  has  been 
planted  to  the  same  crop  eight  successive  years.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  look  and  work  at  it.  A  number 
of  men  estimated  the  corn  iu  ears  at  100  to  110 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  are  five  acres,  the  silo 
is  12  by  34  feet.  As  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled  he 
begins  to  feed  from  it.  About  a  week  later  he  fills 
what  space  has  settled  and  then  has  from  four  to 
seven  large  loads  of  corn  left.  I  think  that  ex¬ 
plodes  fhe  theory  that  corn  cannot  be  raised  success¬ 
fully  on  the  same  ground  for  more  than  two  or 
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three  years.  There  was  scarcely  any 
smut  to  he  seen.  The  field  receives  about 
50  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  year, 
also  bad  two  applications  of  lime  in  these 
years,  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  munure 
and  lime  always  top-dressed.  Can  any 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  family  beat  it? 

Union  Co.,  Fa.  w.  I.  F. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  surely  is  great  corn — 
“Something  to  be  thankful  for,”  If  a 
cover  crop  like  rye  or  clover  had  been 
seeded  at  the  last  cultivation  and  plowed 
under  with  the  manure  the  soil  would 
stand  it  even  better.  We  have  become 
convinced  that  corn  can  he  grown  on 
the  same  land  until  smut  and  insects 
become  too  bad,  as  they  will  in  time. 


Two  Things  to  be  Thankful  for 

There  are  two  things  to  he  thank¬ 
ful  for  in  the  pictures  shown  on  page 
1441.  First  is  the  way  that  home  is 
decorated.  The  vines  running  about  that 
house  add  wonderfully  to  its  appearance 
and  comfort,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  will  feel  the  influence  of  that 
vine.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  great 
profit  and  value  iu  fixing  up  the  grounds 
around  the  farmhouse.  With  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  a  person  with  a  good  eye  for  beauty 
can  obtain  a  few  vines  and  shrubs  and 
use  them  to  great  advantage  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  We  know  some  farmers 
who  think  there  is  nothing  to  this,  and 
that,  it  is  rather  childish  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  fixing  up  the  house  and 
yard.  It.  is  not  all  indication  of  child¬ 
ishness,  however,  hut  rather  the  evidence 
of  sound  judgment  and  grown-up  ideas, 
and  any  family  can  well  be  thankful  this 
year  when  they  can  stand  and  look  at 
the  bouse  and  grounds  and  feel  pride  iu 
going  over  them. 

The  other  picture  shows  another  thing 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  that  is  a  group 
of  kindly  children  and  well-tamed  poul¬ 
try.  The  Leghorn  hen  is  generally 
thought  to  he  u  nervous,  liighstrimg  bird, 
flying  out  of  her  feathers  when  anyone 
makes  a  quick  motion  in  her  presence. 
Whenever  a  bird  acts  in  this  way,  how¬ 
ever,  it  generally  presents  a  pretty  good 
moving  picture  of  the  humans  with  whom 
it  has  been  associated.  Many  a  time 
have  we  seen  poultry  men  who  keep  high- 
class  Leghorns,  go  into  the  yards  and 
pick  the  birds  up  without,  any  trouble 
whatever.  In  fact  the  Leghorns  will  fly 
and  perch  on  their  shoulders  and  head, 
and  chase  them  about  as  though  they 
were  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  indeed 
something  to  be  thankful  for  when  one 
possesses  the  character  and  the  patience 
to  make  these  naturally  wild  things  have 
so  much  confidence  in  him. 


An  Old-time  Farmhouse 

That’s  a  good  picture  on  our  first  page 
to  go  in  our  Thanksgiving  number.  There 
are  at  least  five  citizens  shown  in  that 
picture  who  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  they  live  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Howard  Goldsmith  of  Rockland  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  who  lives  in  this  house,  says  that 
there  are  five  reasons  grouped  around 
that  little  lake  for  living  iu  the  country. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  says  that  this  old  Dutch 
house  was  erected  about  ”00  years  ago. 
It  is  built  of  native  Hudson  River  red 
sandstone,  and  was  probably  quarried 
right  on  the  spot.  There  are  many  of 
such  houses  scattered  all  through  South¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey. 
The  old  house  at  Hope  Farm  is  exactly 
of  this  type,  although  it  lias  now  been 
made  over  with  some  modern  fixtures.  We 
have  seen  several  of  these  old  houses 
taken  down.  The  stones  seem  to  have 
been  fastened  together  with  clay  and  rye 
straw,  instead  of  the  modern  mortar  or 
concrete.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  who 
swarmed  into  this  territory  invariably 
built  their  houses  on  the  lower  land, 
close  to  a  running  brook  or  a  spring.  In 
almost  every  case  these  houses  were  built 
to  face  the  south.  They  were  solidly  and 
simply  built,  and  have  endured  whore 
many  more  pretentious  buildings  have 
gone  down.  All  over  this  section  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley,  city  people  are 
buying  up  the  old  farms  and  houses  and 
filling  the  latter  over  to  suit  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  like  to  leave  the  solid  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character  of  the  old  house, 
but  they  add  bay  windows  and  porches, 
until  the  edifice  looks  like  one  of  those 
solid  old  farmers  brought  up  to  date  and 
fitted  out  with  a  modern  suit  of  clothes. 

It  is  a  great  country,  sent  down  to  us 
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through  history  by  a  great  race  of  people ; 
a  pleasant  country  to  live  in  not.  only  for 
Iho  soil  and  the  climate,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  surround  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  every  one  of  these  old  farms  car¬ 
ries  a  history  which  to  thinking  men  and 
women  adds  a  charm  to  the  place.  This 
house  of  Mr.  Goldsmith’s  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  others,  and  we  do  not 
vender  thut  he  says  what  he  does  about 
those  five  arguments  for  living  in  the 
country. 


Diseased  Peach  Twig 

I  send  a  sprig  from  the  top  of  a  Cham¬ 
pion  peach  tree  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  diseased.  I  noticed  one  tree  about 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  the  top  of  which 
was  curling  and  shriveling,  and  now 
there  are  half  a  dozen  at  least  ac  ting  the 
same  way.  a.  E.  N. 

Pomona,  N.  Y. 

The  sample  of  twig  which  you  en¬ 
closed  from  one  of  your  peach  trees  show¬ 
ing  a  reddened  and  curled  appearance  'of 
the  leaves  indicates  a  check  to  the  growth 
of  this  particular  branch  or  tree.  If  the 
whole  tree  is  affected  iu  this  manner,  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  find  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  right,  at  or  just,  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  soil  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree?,  and  an,,  examination,  will 
show  that  the  bark  has  been  injured  by 
borers  or  damaged  by  Winter  injury.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  hark  may  still 
be  alive,  but  you  may  find  it  yellow  and 
spongy,  instead  of  its  normal  color  and 
strong  texture.  Au  occasional  tree  may 
have  the  same  appearance  when  first 
showing  symptoms  of  “yellows.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  case  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury  to  the  bark ;  although  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  other  factors  to  affect  the  tree  in 
this  manner.  I  suggest  that  you  make 
an  examination  of  the  bark  at  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  distance 
of  eight  or  10  inches.  This  would  de¬ 
finitely  show  whether  borers  or  Winter 
injury  are  possible  factors  in  the  case. 
Where  Winter  injury  is  at  all  likely  to 
occur,  it  is  well  to  mound  up  the  soil  for 
at  least  a  foot  or  18  inches  about  the 
trunks  of  peach  trees  just  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather  in  the  Fall.  This  mound 
should  bo  removed  in  early  Spring,  when 
the  orchard  is  cultivated.  M.  A.  B. 


Spraying  the  Family  Tree 

Immigration  from  Southern  Europe 
after  the  war  is  expected  to  bring  with 
it  the  malignant  typhus  fever  now  so 
prevalent  in  those  war-stricken  countries 
unless  more  than  ordinarily  rigid  pre¬ 
cautions  are  adopted  by  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  at  our  ports.  This  disease  is 
always  present  in  Mexico,  also,  and  there 
is  a  constant  fight  to  keep  it  from  spread¬ 
ing  northward.  Among  other  ways  in 
which  it  is  carried  is  by  body  lice  on  the 
persons  and  in  the  clothing  of  immigrants 
from  infected  zones,  and  a  quick  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  destroying  these  lice  has 
been  sought  by  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice. 

The  efficiency  of  the  spray  pump  iu 
destroying  those  parasites  lhat  live  on 
trees  has  evidently  suggested  to  the  port 
officers  of  Boston  a  ready  means  of  go-  , 
ing  over  a  block  of  immigrants  and  rid*  I 
ding  them  of  any  body  lice  that  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  quarantine  and  enter  this 
country  with  their  hosts.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  spray,  used  against  plant  lice 
is  known  to  be  equally  effective  when 
used  to  destroy  those  of  the  human  body, 
but  the  experience  of  the  English  army 
in  the  trenches  has  shown  that  gasoline 
is  still  more  efficient  than  kerosene. 

To  make  use  of  this  emulsion  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  spray  pump  and  dipping 
tank  has  been  devised  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
“Public  Health  Reports.”  Men  to  he 
treated  are  put  into  one  group  and  wom¬ 
en  and  children  into  another.  A  long, 

narrow  building  lias  been  erected  lmv-  1 

ing  in  its  center  a  shallow  concrete  tank 

holding  about  20  inches  of  water.  A 
fence  prevents  anyone  from  passing  this 
tank  without  walking  through  its  15- 
foot  length.  At  one  end  of  the  tank  a 
barrel  containing  the  emulsion  of  water, 
soap  and  gasoline  is  placed  and  to  the 
barrel  a  common  spray  pump  is  attached. 

The  candidate  for  admission  to  this  i 

typhus- free  country  enters  the  building  I 
at  the  spray  pump  end,  disrobes  and  puts 
all  of  Ids  clothing  into  a  canvas  bag. 


A  metal  check  is  attached  to  the  bag  and 
its  counterpart  liung  about  the  immi¬ 
grant's  neck.  Stepping  up  to  the  barrel 
manned  by  two  officials  the  immigrant 
turns  slowly  about,  while  being  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
emulsion.  The  force  of  the  spray  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  .skin,  though,  if  he  has  a 
tousled  head  of  hair,  special  attention 
may  he  given  to  his  cranium.  The  emul¬ 
sion  does  no  harm  if  some  of  it  enters 
the  eyes,  producing  only  that  smarting  to 
which  every  American  boy  is  inured 
early  in  life.  After  the  spraying,  the 
man  walks  slowly  through  the  tank ;  he 
can’t  walk  very  fast  for  the  water  is  lip 
to  his  knees.  As  he  walks  through  lie 
is  sprayed  with  water  from  above  and 
the  soapy  emulsion  is  washed  off,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  step  from  the  far  end 
cleauer,  possibly,  than  he  has  been  before 
in  a  long  time. 

Meanwhile  his  clothing  in  the  canvas 
hag  has  been  treated  to  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  under  pressure  and  sent  along  to 
meet  him  at  the  end  of  his  trip.  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  tank  the  man  dries  him¬ 
self  on  the  two  towels  furnished  him  and 
wraps  himself  in  a  blanket  to  await  bis 
clothes.  He  has  been  sprayed  and  dipped 
and  has  ridden  the  goat  in  the  first  Cere¬ 
mony  of  initiation  to  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Whether  he  continues  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  applying  soap  and  water  to  him¬ 
self  in  generous  quantities,  or  not,  he  is 
free  from  the  danger  of  carrying  with 
him  those  little  pests  whose  bite  is  dan¬ 
gerous  if,  before  leaving  their  old-coun¬ 
try  home,  they  had  chanced  to  bite  a 
typhus-fever  victim.  M.  B.  n. 


Filter  for  Water  Supply 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  fil¬ 
ter  to  filter  the  water  supplying  two 
houses?  The  water  comes  from  a  pond 
about  500  feet  from  the  houses,  with  a 
fall  of  about  400  feet,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sediment  to  it, 
and  it  smells  unpleasant.  F.  L. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  filter  may  he  made  by  constructing 
a  chamber  of  concrete,  of  size  suited  to 
the  work  it  is  to  perform,  and  tilling  it 
with  successive  layers  of  gravel,  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal  and  fine  sand,  in  the  order 
mentioned.  The  water  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  this  filter  bed  from  above 
downwards  or  from  below  upwards,  it 
being  essential  only  that  there  should  be 
sufficient  storage  space  for  filtered  water 
to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
household.  Such  a  filter  may  be  placed 
anywhere  in  the  water  course  from  source 
to  outlet.  By  renewing  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial,  aud  more  frequently  the  surface 
layer,  a  filter  may  he  used  indefinitely  hut 
it.  should  he  understood  that  a  filter  of 
any  kind,  while  clarifying  the  water  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  does  not  remove  disease 
germs,  should  they  be  present;  indeed,  a 
filter  may  serve  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
germs  rather  than  as  a.  protection 
against  them.  By  giving  a  false  sense 
of  security  and  inducing  neglect  of  the 
source  of  supply,  a  domestic  filter  of 
tliis  kind  might  prove  a  source  of  danger, 
hut,  if  its  limitations  are  understood,  a 
filter  should  he  a  convenience. 

M.  b.  n. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


G.  H.  GRIMM 

With  n  OltMM  EVAPORATOR  yen  wilt  nr'vhice 

M  ARI  E  SYRUP  <>r  QVAI.ITY  wihltv-  1 . .  n  if  Labor. 

U**  the  OKI, MM  SYSTEM- UV  A  I 'ORATORS  "  Inch  will 
hint.  n.  lifetime.  Order  KOW  and  be  pri  earn!  for  the 

A  nh  for  catalogue  " Ji' ’  and 
elate  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


COM  I  No  SUGAR 
SKA  SON,  Use 

the  PROFIT  - 
lU  H  GRIMM  SAP 
SPOU  TS,  COV¬ 
ERS.  ROCKETS, 
TANKS,  ETC. 
Wo  m«  ready  to 
oupfily  you 
prom  id  ly. 


G-IH.  Grimm  Estate,  Rutland, Vt. 


Peaches  Mean  Prosperity 

especially  Harrison  Quality  Peaches.  We  have 
millions  of  peach,  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Hardy  growth,  free  from  dbr-nw,  end 
true  to  name,  livery  one  genuine  I  inrhinn -grown 
and  budded  from  heat  rig  ore!  afcls.  We  pack 
with  great  care  and  sl  ip  by  freight,  express,  or 
parcel  post.  Large  or  small  orders. 

Plan  at  once  for  fall  planting.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog  and  special  price*,  melted  by  more,  than 
25  yeafo  experience. 


Fraser’sTreeBook 

Forth"  family  itm-don  or  commercial  orchard.  Giro,  planting 
au  ',:i‘*l|oiia,  smt  lists  "f  Apple*,  l'oara,  t’enehes,  Plums,  Cherries 
mnl  other  valuable  finite.  Soiol  for  it  pro#  copy. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  Inc.,  126  Main  St..  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


FACTS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

gives  the  latest. facts  from  all  sources.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  commercial  mid  small  fruit  grower.  Trial 
subscription,  A  month*  10  rt>,.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


RASPBERRY,  PRIVET,  RHUBARB 

l’lu  n ik — Leading  varieties— rod  and  bludk  raspberry, 
$1.75  hundred;  fthhO  thousand.  Calf.  Privet,,  a  year, 
2  to  3  feel,  ti  branches,  $3.50  hundred;  $30  thousand. 
Rhubarb,  extra  inrite  for  forcing  in  collar,  $1  doz.; 
$5  lliindrod.  Catalog  free.  HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Bond  Qiuuicd,  NX 


S\A /  F  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

w  w  ■  hjkclior  protein  content  tlmn  alfalfa, 

/“x  I  Write  for  pricoa  anti  Information. 

w  LU  V  Cn  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Wanird  agents  Farmers’  Account  Book 

Highly  Indorsed.  Address  l.  L.  STPHtRS.  Foil  Wayne,  Indiana 

Ground  Limestone 
Makes  Best 
Concrete 


Mr.  Arthur  Johnston,  of  Crcstwood,  Ky., 
writes;  “Since  I  purchased  the  I.IMKPUL- 
VER  I  have  done  a  Jot  of  concrete  work.  I 
use  ground  rock  and  cement  only-  the  coarse 
screenings  instead  of  gravel,  and  the  pulver¬ 
ized  rock  instead  of  6and.  This  is  superior 
to  any  materia!  used  in  concrete  work.’* 

CJhe  Jeffrenl  jomSPulve|^ 

Thin  machine  will  pulverize  Irom  1 
to  7  tons  per  hour  and  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  with  engine!  from  8  h.  p.  to  30 
h.  p..  reducing  big  60  pound  rocks 
to  dust.  Jf  crushed  atone  in  wanted, 
"imply  push  a  lever.  Crushes  to  any 
size  for  road  and  concieie  work. 
Portable — Sold  on  a  guarantee. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  FREE 
trial  offer  that  enables  you  to  test 
machine  on  your  own  farm  using 
CRUSHED  STONE  your  own  rock.  CM) 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., 

265  First  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com 
pletc  with  6  to  8 
N.  P.  Cnfiinc  Only 
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Or  Engi.ie  0 

onj^  6J°  8  ^ 
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iv r  an/  at»l«i  f<»  rtiukt*  (ho  t-tunar 
ft  -•to  advert!*'  ft.  When’  »snv  1 


You  can  gut  the  wonderful  HKA  VT-DUTI  migim*  now  at* 
lower  Ilian  rvrr  bt'fore.  OwifltfitM>Ui*  Mjmrinl  nlfer 

YOU  m. n  buy  a  HKAVMUTTI  inirimjui  a  lownr  juioo  than 
v»ni  iiiive  to  |»Q>  for  cheaply  built,  cheiutlv  rotten  uj»  mucin,**. 
l‘liU  remarkable  off,  r  in  made  to  r,'*d*r«  «>t  ‘I  h*  llural  N.-w  Y Wker 
hi  hilrotlueu  Uwi»e  engine*  into  wuUi  feud  every  locality.  An  **  njrln* 
will  ijn  moie  Jn|)|)rig  l  or  tut  and  rnotv  a«1v.*rtUum  for  im  tiffin  we  curi  do  any 
utlnir  w tty.  When  you  net*  our  catalog;  ami  Ivan*  how  Ihm  mnpnn  in  mad*] 
learn  how  ftim(ils>  »t  to*  when  you  asm  how  durable  it  to.  puli  will  wumim  how 

unlit  to  rnukii  thc  remarkably  low  price,  awl  t hr  nnaw>-r  In  t*r  Introduce 
t  In  uold.  Wmirivtu  follow  W.i  will  make  our 
.  You  orj»  tiic  Im  ky  man  to  |/.»r  tjw  benefit  of  tbta 
out  cuhiluif  and  full  information  today. 


profit  on  the  oi.irmaa.lluit  follow.  You  ar«.  thr*  iiu  kyniAii  fn 
if  you  act  uukT.lv.  Do  not  doiuy *  Wilta  for  out  ciitidoir  and  full  l 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


•  toe  m.p.  $QQ00 

Engine  only 

Other  Six***. 
Equally  Low  Prlcea. 


WAGONS— BUGGIES— HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


Great  NSed  of  the  Country  Church 

Country  People  Need  “Vision” 


By  Walter  H.  Main 

Roprtntcd  from  The  TTtica  Saturday  Globe 


Lost  Vision. — You  cannot  walk 
through  the  country  now,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two  decades,  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  paucity  of  life.  Not 
only  are  fewer  folks  visible,  but  those 
you  meet  are  not  the  same  sort  that  used 
to  inhabit  the  country.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ? 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,”  says  Holy 
Writ,  “the  people  perish.” 

The  “vision”  has  left  the  countryside. 
It  has  pretty  much  departed  from  the 
city.  too.  The  city  never  has  had  over¬ 
much  except  what  it  got  from  the  country. 
Wheu  the  springs  dry  up,  the  riverbeds 
get  empty.  Axul  the  springs  are  drying 
up  rapidly.  For  no  people’s  benefit  has 
so  much  been  done  by  the  government  as 
for  the  farmers.  The  nation  must  eat 
and  the  farmers  are  the  men  who  can  feed 
it.  Prices  arc  higher  than  ever,  yet  eoiiu- 


the  haircloth  sofa,  the  homely  rag  rugs, 
the  simple  life,  and  the  daily  Worship  was 
brought  back  to  their  minds.  There  is 
something  away  hack  in  their  lives  that 
this  age  does  not  afford.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  different  about  it.  I've  been  in 
farm  homes  where  the  breakfast  table 
was  pushed  aside,  and  the  Bible  was 
brought  out.  and  the  household  from 
patriarch  to  smallest  child,  including  the 
help,  knelt  on  the  yellow  bare  floor  for 
daily  devotions.  There  might  be  indica¬ 
tion  of  rain,  and  the  liay  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  ;  work  everywhere  might  be  press¬ 
ing.  hut  in  that  bouse  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  work.  There 
were  hours  enough  for  labor.  Toil  was 
not  the  only  and  supremest  thing  in  their 
lives.  And  that  other  thing,  that  super¬ 
nal  thing  which  in  Holy  Writ  is  called  the 
“vision,”  was  that  which  differentiated 


A  Typical  Church  in  an  Eastern  Rural  Community 


try  life  is  thin.  Good  roads  make  mar¬ 
keting  easy,  yet  scores  of  houses  along 
country  roads  stare  at  you  with  empty 
windows.  Telephones  and  mail  delivery 
make  rural  life  hardly  more  isolated  than 
urban  life ;  yet  folks  are  discontented. 
But  we  are  missing  the  mark  in  all  this. 

What’s  the  matter? 

The  people  have  lost  the  “vision.” 

What’s  the  “vision”? 

Wn at  Is  Tmc  “Vision”? — Well,  it’s 
hard  to  say.  Nobody  could  define  it ;  it  is 
a  something  you  can  feel,  but  not  see ;  it 
is  something  you  can  be  conscious  of,  yet 
not  he  able  to  describe.  You  may  as  well 
attempt  to  describe  the  warming  power  of 
returning  Spring,  or  the  glories  of  the 
reddening  leaves  on  the  Autumn  hillside, 
as  try  to  tell  what  the  “vision"  is.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  tell  you  what  it.  is,  we 
should  be  set  down  as  narrow,  conser¬ 
vative,  perhaps  l  igoted.  Let  us  tell  just, 
a  symptom  of  the  “vision.”  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  absence*  The  country  church 
is  dead,  or  dying,  the  same  country 
church  which  has  been  the  spring  umlo- 
filed  from  which  lias  flowed  the  life  blood 
of  the  city  this  half  century.  Since  the 
Civil  War  it  has  poured  out  its  life  to 
nourish  the  cities.  Take  the  middle-aged 
and  elderly  men  who  have  built  the  cities, 
the  men  who  are  the  heads  of  great  con¬ 
cerns ;  inquire  into  their  past  and  you 
will  find  a  large  proportion  of  country- 
bred  hoys,  like  the  hoy  in  the  picture  you 
remember  so  well,  the  boy  who  stands 
with  hat  in  hand,  his  mother's  hands  upon 
his  shoulders,  while  the  horse  is  waiting 
at  the  gate  to  take  him  the  first  stage  of 
his  journey  to  the  city. 

Tins  Depth  op  Like. — Life  looks  thin 
and  bare  to  you  in  that  picture.  Tko 
people  in  it  look  narrow,  poor  and  hard- 
worked.  But  there  is  a  richness  of  life, 
a  depth  to  that  simple  home  which  elderly 
men  of  to-day  know  and  do  not  talk  about 
commonly.  Yet  I’ve  seen  hard-headed 
men  of  affairs  shed  tears  and  have  heard 
them  sob  unabashed  when  the  vision  of 


them  from  beasts  of  burden,  from  bowed 
and  decrepit  peasants,  from  being  a  race 
of  “Men  with  the  Hoe.”  It  was  because 
they  had  the  “vision”  that  they  were  the 
up-standing  men  they  were,  and  their 
hoys,  bred  to  the  stern  ethical  standards 
of  their  sires,  became  the  hone  and  sinew 
of  the  cities. 

Men  of  The  Past. — Those  were  God¬ 
fearing  men  who  could  go  out  and  swing 
a  scythe  from  early  morn  until  the  din¬ 
ner  horn  sounded  ;  who  raised  good  crops 
and  plenty  of  them;  who  would  always 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  neighbor; 
whose  board  was  open  to  any  chance 
wayfarer,  and  Sunday  morning  found 
them  jogging  off  to  church,  leaving  the 
farm  deserted.  You  might  call  it  a  bleak 
life  they  led  ;  hut  it  made  men.  It  may 
have  been  bleak,  hut  50  years  ago  that 
bleak  life  made  a  richer  country  than  you 
will  find  to-day.  There  are  thinly  peopled 
sections  today  which  50  years  ago  were 
thriving;  there  are  empty  houses  to-day 
which  were  teeming  with  life  then.  To 
he  sure,  the  call  of  the  city  has  been  in¬ 
sistent  and  alluring;  but  that  cannot 
alone  account  for  the  thinness  of  country 
life  to-day.  New  patent  washing  machines, 
all  the  farm  machinery  that  modern  inven¬ 
tion  can  produce,  all  the  inducements  that 
agricultural  departments  can  offer,  high 
wages  and  big  prices  which  the  cities 
offer  cannot  repeople  this  land.  Exhor¬ 
tations  fail  to  populate  the  farms.  And 
the  church  sheds  are  falling  into  ruins, 
where  years  ago  scores  of  teams  stamped 
and  switched  their  tails  to  kill  flies. 
Churchyards  are  overgrown  with  weeds; 
church  window  blinds  are  closed ;  the 
steps  are  sagging  hut  not  from  much  use; 
the  hell  no  longer  tinkles  clear  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  air  across  the  valley. 

Problems  of  Life- Where  the  coun¬ 
try  church  thrives,  there  you  will  find  the 
farms  thriving.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  crops  in  such  sections.  Even  with¬ 
out  government  aid,  the  folks  manage  to 


1917  All-Purpose  Engine 

The  All-Around  Engine  for  Farm  Work 

This  is  the  engine  for  your  potato  digger—  a  light,  compact  engine  that  mounts  easily 
and  drives  I  ho  elevator,  shaker,  etc.,  with  smooth,  even  power,  to  the  great  relief  of  your 
horses.  Provides  quickest,  most  economical  method  of  digging. 

r  The  “  IN'  K\V  WAY  ”  Engine  has  met  with  great  success  on  potato  diggers  and  with 
its  patented  adjustable  brackets,  can  be  attached  to  any  grain  or  corn  binder,  and  manure 
spreader  as  well.  When  mounted  on  a  sub-base  it  is  especially  adapted  to  operating  the 
feed  grinder,  wood  saw,  cream  separator,  etc., —  easily  moved  on  hand  truck  or  skids 


Rmwr  ” 

New  model  has  faultless  jump  spark  ignition  ;  high 
tension  built-in  magneto  ;  throttle  governed  ;  automobile 
carburetor,  multiple  disc  clutch  pulley;  enclosed  crank 
case;  direct  cooling  accomplished  without  any  moving 
parts  except  fly  wheel  of  engine.  Guaranteed  for  life. 

Full  information  of  this  engine  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  A  postal  will  do  it. 

“  N KW  WAY"  Engines  built  in  all  sizes  and  types, 
for  all  purposes,  from  I  to  12  H.  P. 

“  NEW  WAY  ’’  prices  range  from  5-19,00  to  *420.00 
f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  18. 


ARROWCOLLARS 


MARLEY  2VZ  inches 
DEVON  2' 4  inches 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

15  cts.  Each— 6  for  90  cts. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc.,  Makers 


\  WON  HIGHEST 
AWARD 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


International  Harvester 
Wagons  — Weber — Cokmbus 

VT^HEN  your  old  wagon  is  just  about  gone 
’  *  and  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  new  one, 
sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring.  What  kind  of  service 
has  that  wagon  given  you  ?  How  many  delays  have 
you  had  because  of  accident  and  breakdowns?  Could 

you  always  got  repairs  easily?  How  long  has  it  lasted?  You 
have  to  add  all  unnecessary  expense  to  tho  price  you  paid  at 
first,  to  find  out  what  your  wagon  really  cost  you. 

When  you  have  these  figures  you  will  see  at  once  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  buying  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon.  They  give  you 
steady  service,  with  no  delays.  You  can  get  repairs  any  day 
you  need  them.  The  folding  endgate  and  link  end  rods  make 
them  easy  to  load  and  unload.  Tho  fifth  wheel — an  exclusive 
feature  on  these  wagons — adds  years  to  their  life. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  new  wagon  and  want  the  one 
that  costs  the  least  per  year  of  service,  drop  us  a  line.  We  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  dealer  and 
give  you  information  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy 
one  of  the  best  wagons  you  ever  owned. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  - 

V  (Incorporated)  i 

)  CHICAGO  USA  ( 

Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Test  Shells  Now 
3  Shells  Free 

If  your  shells  fail,  your  hunt 
is  spoiled. 

Test  your  shells  beforehand 
and  know  that  they  are  the  best 
you  can  get.  Particularly,  test 

i;  BLACK  SHELLS 

Smokeless  and  Black  Powders 

We  will  Bend  you  an  order  on  your 
ammunition  dealer  for  three  free  Black 
Shells  and  also  a  complete  booklet  of 
test  directions.  All  you  do  is  to  write 
your  name  and  address  and  that  of  your 
ammunition  dealer  on  the  margin  of 
this  advertisement,  tear  it  out  and  send 
it  to  us. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2559  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Tin-  Soil  Tenter  that  wh«  bound  to  come. 
>  -luqilf  dii'rniual  a|>pnt'ttlu»  for  testing 
soil.  11  III  allow  the  Amount  of  1.1  me 
or  Urnund  IJuK'niouc  feOlJft  <X>nfcam  fuitl 
th»>  uoiTuttf.  fuu  'Hiii  to  apply.  Yea  Rir. 

W  r  ii  (  U'  rn  «•  »»,  is  t Midri  l  ul  tl«0  glint 
hmouiii  of  money  tin*  Mrnplez  Tenter 
will  save  you  annually  by  uli  minuting: 
urut*HM\v«rk.  Gunrftiiii'Od  to  bo  accur¬ 
ate.  W  rite  for  special  advertising  price 
nii'l  FUEK 
l>Itrrnl  ure* 

The  Simplex 
Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company 

Dept.  XX253 

Baltimore, 

Maryland 


Trade  Mark 


SKUNK 


Wo  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  ail  raw  Furs.  l-Yice  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  A;  SONS, 
ItEDWOOD,  N.  V.  -  DEl'T.  29 


^■1^.  ..  TDADDCDQt  “T.ifain  tile  Woods,” 
^rXaOEMt  liiHrrCnvI  illus.,  tells  bow  to  trap 
skunk,  uui»ki'ut,  fox,  etc. ;inuUe 
©r dcmliall«,  suaivH,  raise  skunks  and 
^  V-*  f,,x„n  .  Miiji,  Hud  at, retell  furs:  puttier 
roots  and  lierbs;  many  oth  rr  t.Uiiig*,  fur  News,  big  illus. 
niagaeiue,  tells  about,  fur  markets,  I  nipping,  hunting, 
fishing,  woodcraft,  fpr  farming ;  hits  of  (food  stones,  Send 
lOo.  coin  lor  copy  of  '*  1.1  to  In  the  Woods  "  and  sample 

magazine.  FUR  NEWS,  71W.23dSl„Nt»Voik  Room  SOI 


RAW 

FURS 

WANTED 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  ! 
Liberal  Assortment 
Prompt  Returns 
Write  now  for  Price  List  “R” 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

154-156  West  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once-  Will  pay  f>%  ad¬ 
ditional  on  shipments  amounting  to  $2/i,(Ki  or  over. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Ave.  FURS  New  York 

References:  German  Exchange  Rank  and  Bradolrects 

We  Buy  Raw  Furs 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861 
can  pay  best  prices,  no  commissions,  nor 
other  charges.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

150  West  25th  Street  New  York 


Send  for  a  Genco 
Razor 

Give  it  to  Hint  for  Christmas 

If  it  doesn’t  exactly  suit  his 
face,  he  will  find  in  the  box  our 
guarantee  permitting  him  to 
send  it  back  and  get  a  new  one. 

There  is  no  guesswork  or  risk 
about  buying  a  Genco  Razor. 
Years  ago  we  began  tempering 
and  grinding  the  guesswork 
out  of  razor  buying,  with 
such  success  that  we’re  now 
the  largest  makers  of  high 
grade  razors  in  the  world. 


vV 


THE  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

w 


LOW 

IN 

PRICE 


.  htch 
Irfticesr 


must  make  good  or  we 
will. 

How  to  Order— Send  ua 
your  name,  address  and 
tho  pr  ice  of  the  razor 
near  lad , 

For  average  beard'- 
and  akin  order  a  f2.U0j 
GCncO,  If  the  beard 
la  wiry  turd  the  skin! 
tender,  you  had 
better  >«nd  *3.00 
for  the  extra  full 
concave  Genco. 

Dealers  Not* — 

We  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  prop¬ 
osition.  Write 
US. 

Geneva 
Cutlery  Co. 

t  fOlGatea 

Avenue 

Geneva 

H.  Y. 


TRAPPERS  and  DEALERS 

should  send  me  a  trial  shipment  of  all 

kinds  of  raw  FURS 

1  do  not  puy  highest  price  for 
one  skin,  but  highest,  aver¬ 
ages.  Am  nineteen  years  In 
the  Uatv  Fur  business,  and 
have  us  good  an  outlet  tvs  any 
ono  has.  Write  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

264  Bridge  st.,  ivio.itgoit.ery,  N.Y. 


-..AW 

Furs 

Our  Specialty 


Wt;  are  in  n  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

W  rite  for  our  l’rice  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It’s  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  61  New  York 


— SKUNK— RACCOON-RED  FOX — 

fiend  your  Unvr  Par*  at  onie  and  irct.  Iilrhont  Mai  kht  Prices 
to  tho  hi 'U6o  that  give*  a  square  deal.  Wo  pay  as  follown  : 


Prime 

Short 

Narrow 

B  road 

Skunk 

HI  Male 

StrljH* 

Striae 

Slrifio 

North  \\  GKi.'rii.  . 

.4  -t.no 

$3.00 

*2.:, o  ti.eo 

.76 

tea-in  n  A  Uui.utla, 

.  3.26 

2. 25 

1.00 

.60 

Cent  ml . . 

..  3.110 

2.00 

.90 

.10 

Southern . 

2.60 

1.50 

.HO 

.35 

Itm'cooii 

Larco  Mo«l. 

Small 

No.  2  No.  3 

No.  1 

Nor! h  NVchlci  u. . . 

*4.00 

$3.00 

*1.75 

*2.u(> 

.60 

.20 

.  3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

L60 

.50 

.20 

Central  ... 

1  2.60 

1.G0 

.75 

1.25 

.40 

.13 

Southern.... 

.  2.00 

1.25 

a60 

1.00 

.30 

.15 

Kr<l  Fox 

La:  ire 

Mel. 

Small 

No,  3  No.  3 

No.  -1 

No.  W***!.  A- (  a  unit  a.  J2.00 

«  nn 

5.00 

5.00-2.60 

1.50 

.60 

Eastern.. . 

.  lu.uo 

0.00 

4.00 

j. no-2.oo 

1,00 

.83 

Wo  pay  all  i*xpn»FR  oUar^o*  and  charge  Iw  mm  nits  Rian.  Semi 
Final  I  •<  |» )  fti*  ♦  1 1 1  r*  by  i’it|Vf*|  Iavk*?  tryexprnea* 

We i 'Tumi  1Whu'»*t  Parcel  Peat  ami  consul  invoice.  No  duty 
to  pay  on  shipment*  tnlVS.A.  ru^h^fht-rkormouuy  order  sent 
oil  arrival  of  roods  to  ns.  betid  b*r  Price  1.1  wt  on  other  furs, 

STICIlT-SIKGER  FUR  t  o  ,  In©.  EstaK  ions 
l»ept.  A.  I  .  hail  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

■^References:  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's  Agency,  any  Banker  Bankers,™ 


Farmers 

Trappers 

Hunters 


MONCY-MAKING 

BOO  KS 


I  publish  Ninerren  known  a.n  Pl03sure 
and  Profit  Books.  Whyf  Because 
you  get  profit  irom  those  telling  Liuw 
to  hunt.  trap,  make  scents  and 
baits;  care  of  and  tanning  furs; 
prospecting;  raising  fur  bear¬ 
ing  animals  i  growing  ghigcnC 
and  golden  seal.  Pleaturt  from 
those  about  fishing,  campings 
boating,  hunting,  etc.  Books 
contain  128  to  395  pages,  cloth 
hound  and  illustrated.  Send 
today  for  circular  fully  describing  and  telling  how  to  get 
at  reduced  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  R.  HARDING,  75  N.  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Advantage 
oi  Shipping  Your 

RAW 


FURS 


to  New  York 


W08  never  so  apparent  as  riebt  now 
when  this  market  in  outhiUtlintr  I  ho 
whole  world  for  yoOr  product-  After 
ten  years  of  publicity  w»»  have  convinced  the  fur  trade  that 
New  York  If  the  logical  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
market  for  the  shipper  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO* 

115  West  29th  Street.  Desk  61,  New  York 


prosper.  I  can’t  explain  why  this  is 
true,  except  that  the  folks  have  the 
“vision.”  It  used  to  provide  them  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  in  the*  long  hours  of 
solitary  reflection  which  is  a  part  of 
farm  life,  aims  and  purposes  and  char¬ 
acter.  When  problems  of  corn  culture 
ceased  to  occupy  the  mind,  problems  of 
life  used  to  he  thought  out  while  t  lie* 
plow  turned  the  furrow  and  the  milk 
foamed  in  the  pails  under  tho  full-uddered 
cows.  There  were  no  “problems  of  rural 
life”  when  the  country  church  was  domi¬ 
nant.  Now  conditions  of  unthinkably  oe- 
knighted  heathenism  prevail  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  great  towns,  and  lauds  lie 
idle  because  the  people  have  no  vision.  A 
different  attitude  of  mind  prevailed  then 
toward  work.  To  get  this  attitude  of 
mind  back  into  the  Country  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to 
teach  farm  women  new  methods  of  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  and  the  men  new  ways  of  sort¬ 
ing  potatoes  All  this  is  missing  the 
mark;  it  is  making  the  whole  less  than  a 
part.  Confessedly  the  attitude  of  mind 
is  the  root  of  every  social  difficulty  on 
the  farm,  the  same  as  the  selling  end  is 
the  weak  part  economically.  It  is  a 
spiritual,  not  a  material,  lacking — pretty 
much  the  same  that  obtains  in  the  cities. 
But  momentum  carries  cities  forward, 
where  the  country  gets  stalled  because  it 
is  not  generating  motive  power. 

UNION  Needed. — And  yet  the  supposed 
leaders  of  thought,  the  clergymen,  who 
used  to  occupy  positions  of  leadership, 
spend  their  time  bickering  over  insignifi¬ 
cant  denominational  differences  whereas 
they  might,  were  they  bigger  minded, 
unite  on  essentials,  have  strong,  vigorous, 
dominant  churches  and  fewer  of  them, 
presided  over  by  men  who  are  molders  of 
character. 

Get  right  down  to  it,  and  the  problem 
is — as  was  stated  by  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  one  day  after  he  had  been 
trying  to  inject  a  new  spirit  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  iuto  a  downcast,  discouraged  farmer 
— a  problem  of  "souls  not  soils.” 


Questions  About  Alfalfa  and  Potatoes 

I  have  a  small  plot  which  was  sown 
in  Alfalfa  last  Fall  and  made  a  good 
crop  of  hay.  I  spread  one  ton  of  pul¬ 
verized  limestone  to  the  acre.  Lack  of 
rain  after  the  second  cut  caused  the  Al¬ 
falfa  to  decline  and  crab  grass  took  its 
place.  I  would  like  to  plant  potatoes  on 
it  next  year.  Would  the  lime  be  present 
in  sufficient  amount  to  scab  the  potatoes? 
A  sandy  t.wo-nere  plot  was  sown  to  Al¬ 
falfa  last  Fall,  treated  ns  above;  balf  of 
it  was  Alfalfa  soil  and  it  made  good. 
The  other  half  was  poorer  soil  and  poor 
crop;  however  now  it  is  nil  tilled  with 
weeds  of  all  kinds.  Would  it  pay  to  cut 
it  with  a  disk  and  reseed  with  Alfalfa 
and  Alsike  and  a  little  Timothy,  or  would 
the  best  thing  be  to  plow  it  and  reseed 
it  or  plant  corn  on  it  next  year?  B.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  should  go  ahead  and  plant  potatoes 
on  this  land,  but  we  should  be  careful 
to  soak  the  seed  before  planting  in  the 
formalin  solution,  which  we  have  often 
described.  The  ground  limestone  is  not 
ns  likely  to  increase  the  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes  as  the  burned  lime  is,  and  in  the 
case  mentioned  after  a  year  and  a  half 
we  doubt  if  the  limestone  will  show  any 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  we 
would  surely  soak  the  seed.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  ground  limestone  hav¬ 
ing  a  more  gentle  action  upon  the  soil 
than  the  burned  lime  is  not  so  likely  to 
increase  the  amount  of  scab.  In  the  case 
of  this  two-acre  plot  our  plan  would  be 
to  chop  it  up  with  a  disk  and  make  a 
seeding  of  Timothy  and  Alsike  clovci’. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  expect  to  get  a 
stand  of  either  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover. 
Next  Spring  if  this  stand  of  grass  and 
Clover  would  warrant  it  we  should  let  it 
go  and  cut  for  hay.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  catch  was  not  good,  the  whole 
thing  could  be  plowed  under  at  the  right 
time  for  corn.  The  Timothy  and  the  Al¬ 
sike  going  in  now  can  be  used  either  as  a 
cover  crop  for  plowing  under  or  as  a 
meadow  after  several  years  of  cutting,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  way  it  cuts  through  the 
Winter. 


Ship JUs  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.*  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


The  Farm  Bureau  Discussion 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  paper  in  general,  and  especially 
your  efforts  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar.  Also,  I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  of  the  farm  bu¬ 
reau  question.  Like  all  others  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  latter.  It  is  clearly 
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impossible  to  obtain  a  practical  farmer 
for  the  office  of  county  agriculturist  be¬ 
cause  a  man  who  could  and  would  prac¬ 
tice  what  he  preaches  would  lie  farming 
for  himself  and  making  more  money  than 
the  usual  salary  of  such  office.  There¬ 
fore  most  of  his  advice  is  theory  only. 
However,  his  bulletins  and  occasional 
visits  stimulate  us  to  better  thought  and 
to  a  certain  extent  to  better  action.  His 
presence  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  old  and 
young,  but  especially  upon  the  young.  It 
gives  them  a  different  conception  of  the 
business  of  farming  from  what  most  of  us 
got  at  their  age.  Of  this  I  have  positive 
proof  as  follows: 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  “young  Ameri¬ 
can,”  my  son,  age  11,  was  building  “air 
cistles”  as  all  boys  do.  Ho  was  planning 
a  way  to  earn  $25.  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  with  the  money  when  he  got 
it.  “That  goes  for  my  education,”  said 
he.  “What  do  you  want  an  education 
for?”  “So  I  can  bo  a  better  farmer  than 
you  are,”  was  the  quick  reply.  As  an 
example  of  respect  to  a  somewhat  aged, 
if  not  honorable  sire  the  reply  was  not 
all  it  might  have  been,  but  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  agricultural  uplift  it 
is  hard  to  heat.  j.  L.  davis. 

Michigan. 


Mead  or  Metheglin 

Will  you  give  me  recipe  for  making- 
mead,  or  as  some  call  it  metheglin? 

W.  T.  z. 

Honey  mead  is  an  intoxicating  drink. 
It  is  said  that  it  will  put  a  man  out  of 
business  about  as  quickly  as  any  liquor 
known.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  made,  but 
I  presume  the  process  is  about  the  same 
as  that,  of  making  houey  vinegar,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  superior  article.  I 
have  no  use  for  honey  mead  or  any.  other 
intoxicating  drink. 

The  process  of  making  honey  vinegar 
is  as  follows:  Mix  honey  and  water  so 
that,  the  liquid  will  just  barely  float  a 
fresh  egg,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  shell 
projecting  above  about  the  size  of  a  10- 
cent  piece.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  an  open  barrel  or  vat  covered 
with  cheesecloth  in  a  warm  room.  The 
time  it  takes  to  turn  into  vinegar  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  conditions,  usu¬ 
ally  from  one  to  two  years.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  period  between  the  beginning 
and  vinegar  stage  when  it  makes  the 
honey  mead.  e.  h.  root. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Bornological  Society,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  16-18. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  West  Baden, 
Nov.  14-20. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Conference, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Nov.  21-24. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Association 
annual  show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21- 
25 ;  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Nov.  22-24. 

Qnannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Nov.  23-25. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Show.  Lewiston. 
Idaho,  Nov.  26-Dcc.  2. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Dee.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago.  Ill., 
Dee.  4. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-8. 

Wisconsin  Buttermakers,  annual  con¬ 
ference.  Sparta,  Wis.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Va..  Dee.  5-7. 

Harmony  Poultry  Show,  Harmony, 
Minn.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Missouri  Poultry  Show,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo..  Dec.  5-9. 

National  Corn  Show,  Minneapolis, 
Mimi..  Dec.  11-16, 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-1  1, 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dec.  12-14. 

.  University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O., 
December  14.  15  and  16. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  Dec. 
29- Jan.  3. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  3,  1917. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1917. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  18.  1917. 

Guru  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  ('(inven¬ 
tion.  Vrbaua,  Ill.,  Jan.  S-Feb.  23,  1917. 
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Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 


Nurse’s  Shoes. — Is  there  any  foot- 
weary  housewife  who  has  never  tried 
wearing  nurse’s  shoes?  They  have  low 
rubber  heels,  the  cost  is  low  and  they 
arc  so  restful  to  tired  feet. 

Electric  Wires  And  Trees. — What 
is  the  best,  way  to  handle  a  case  like  this? 
An  electric  transmission  line  is  going 
through  this  region  regardless  of  shade 
trees.  The  poles  are  about  25  feet  above 
ground,  not  high  enough  to  clear  any 
hut  very  young  trees.  The  others  must 
be  shamefully  mutilated,  Worst  of  all, 
many  of  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to 
mind.  lias  anyone  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  with  electric  power  lines?  The 
menfolk  (and  maybe  the  women,  too)  of 
New  York  State  surely  need  educating 
along  this  line,  and  most  certainly  the 
children  need  to  be  taught  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  trees,  for  our  future  legis¬ 
lators  are  among  them,  l’rof.  II,  R. 
Fi'ancis  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  says,  “I  expect  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  be  dune  by  this  asso¬ 
ciation  both  for  the  forest  and  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State  as  well  as  for  the 
shade  trees  ....  At  the  same  time  I 
would  say  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may 
be  done  by  the  cooperation  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  local  women’s  clubs, 
Granges,  etc.,  in  bringing  about  better 
shade-  tree  laws.”  Prof.  Franklin  F. 
Moon  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation  writes:  “We  have  no  such  laws 
as  exist  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  interest  any  club,  or  local  Grange, 
or  any  other  organization  in  which  you 
are  interested,  in  the  cause  of  better 
shade  tree  legislation.” 

Sweet  Baked  Arri.ES. — Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  quite  as  good  to  eat 
as  sweet,  linked  apples?  Some  sing  the 
praises  of  boiled  sweet  apples,  but  after 
a  thorough  trial,  we  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  way  of  preparing  them.  Almost 
every  day  a  panful  of  Telman  Sweets  is 
brought  up  from  the  cellar,  washed  and 
trimmed  of  blossom  ends  and  bad  spots. 
The  inner  tray  of  the  granite  roaster  is 
filled,  a  pint  or  more  of  hot  water  add¬ 
ed  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar  sprinkled  over 
the  apples  which  are  halted  slowly  for 
two  or  three  hours,  being  turned  over  as 
needed  to  cook  evenly,  When  they  are 
done  remove  from  the  tray  and  pour  the 
thick  baked  apple  syrup  over  them.  A 
pitcher  of  cream  may  accompany  them 
if  you  have  it,  but  they  disappear  quite 
fast  enough  without  it. 

Pork  Sausage. — When  butchering 
time  comes,  the  following  recipes  may 
come  handy.  They  are  the  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experimenting.  Pork  sausage: 
For  20  lbs.  meat  (two-thirds  lean)  take 
one  cup  salt,  one-third  ground  sage,  two 
tablespoons  pepper.  If  you  have  no  reg¬ 
ular  sausage  cutter,  an  ordinary  meat 
chopper  does  good  work  if  the  meat  is 
cut  in  small  strips  and  is  very  cold. 
The  large  or  hotel  size  is  better  than 
the  family  size  if  you  have  50  pounds  or 
more  to  grind.  After  the  meat  is  chopped, 
work  the  seasoning  in  and  knead  the 
mass  uutil  it  is  solid  and  sticky.  It  takes 
both  time  and  muscle.  We  sometimes 
pack  in  narrow  cheesecloth  bags,  squeez¬ 
ing  the  sausage  until  the  fat  oozes 
through,  but  for  long  keeping  we  like 
pans  the  best. 

Hams  And  Bacon. — For  100  pounds 
of  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon,  make  a 
brine  of  four  gallons  of  water,  6*4  pounds 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter,  and  two  ounces  of  soda.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  brine  before 
packing,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  need 
boiling  and  skimming  after  the  meat  has 
been  in  it  a  week  or  two.  Eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  is  the  price  of  well-cured  meat,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  other  things  be¬ 
sides  liberty.  Put  the  shoulders  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  bams  next  ami 
the  bacon  on  top  where  the  brine  is 
weakest  as  it  does  not  need  as  much 
salt  as  the  other  parts.  In  about  six 
weeks,  the  meat  can  be  drained  and 
smoked. 

The  First  Snowfall. — Ever  notice 
how  the  world  brightens  up  with  the 
first  snowfall?  Doubtless  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  light,  of  the  reflection  of  snow 
on  the  ceiling,  but  one  feels  that  the  gray 


days  are  nearly  over.  The  geraniums 
look  brighter  and  the  fire  seems  cozier. 
The  children  must  have  their  handsleds 
out  right  away  and  there  is  a  hurry  call 
for  loggings,  overshoes  and  mittens.  It 
seems  to  banish  the  weariness  left  by  the 
Fall  cleaning  and  one  has  new  energy 
to  attack  the  Winter’s  work.  Some¬ 
times  mending  accumulates  during  the 
busy  Fall  days  and  it  is  surely  a  pleasure 
to  reduce  the  mending-basket  as  the  big 
flakes  are  falling  outside.  And  when 
supper  and  chores  are  over,  and  the  little 
folks  are  tucked  away  in  their  blankets,, 
we  put  a  maple  chunk  in  the  living  room 
stove  and  gather  around  with  our  books 
and  papers,  with  a  dish  of  Snow  apples 
near  at  hand.  The  telephone  rings  and 
big  sister  tells  us  what  she  got  in  her 
Latin  test  and  what  her  sewing  lesson  is 
and  all  the  little  items  that  we  love  to 
hear.  The  snowflakes  are  falling  yet. 
It  always  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  comes  with  the  first  snowfall,  and 
covers  up  mercifully  our  faults  and  fail¬ 
ures  with  the  weeds  and  dead  leaves  out¬ 
side,  and  bids  us  revive  the  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  all  that  finds  expression  at 
Christmas  time,  mks.  a.  g.  doren. 


A  Potato  Goose 

Nature  does  some  queer  tricks  with 
vegetation.  She  seems  to  be  trying  to 
jump  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 


.Sweet  Potato  Copies  a  Goose 

the  animal.  She  comes  close  to  making 
the  form,  but  leaves  out  what  we  call  the 
spirit.  The  picture  given  Imre  shows 
that  o£  a  potato  which  resembles  a  goose 
in  shape.  You  will  notice-  the  bill  also 
a  mark  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
looks  much  like  an  eye.  This  potato  was 
found  in  a  barrel  of  Jersey  Sweets  at  a 
grocery  store  at  Lewiston,  Pa.,  and  nat¬ 
urally  it  attracted  much  attention  in 
that  town. 


Electricity  in  a  Dishpan 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
scribes  a  new  method  for  cleaning  silver 
without  the  tiresome  rubbing  to  which 
housewives  or  children  object.  This  is 
known  as  the  “electrolytic”  method  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  n  mild  form  of  electric 
work.  Most  of  the  tarnish  which  oc¬ 
curs  on  silver  is  due  to  the  action  of 
sulphur.  This  comes  from  rubber,  wool, 
foods  like  eggs,  aud  sulphur  found  in  the 
air.  This  new  method  depends  on  the 
fact  that  this  silver  tarnish  is  slightly 
soluble  in  the  solution  employed,  and  is 
broken  down  chemically  so  that  the  small 
amount  of  silver  in  it  is  put  back  on  any 
utensil.  The  necessary  materials  are  a 
graniteware  kettle  deep  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  silverware  to  be  covered  by  the 
solution.  You  take  a  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  or  washing  soda  and  a  like  amount 
of  common  salt  for  each  quart  of  water. 
This  is  brought  to  a  boil,  then  a  sheet 
of  aluminum  or  clean  ziuc  Is  dropped  in. 
The  silver  is  put  in  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  aluminum  or  zinc.  The 
tarnish  or  stain  will  disappear  in  a  few 
seconds;  then  the  silver  can  be  taken  out, 
rinsed  aud  dried  with  a  soft  cloth.  The 
aluminum  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
zinc  for  this  process.  This  method  is 
said  to  give  the  clean  silver  a  fine  finish 
after  several  cleanings.  When  the  or¬ 
dinary  polish  is  used  a  small  quantity  of 
the  silver  taken  from  the  utensil  is  lost. 
The  ordinary  polish  is  made  of  powdered 
whiting,  and  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of 
silver  when  the  spoons  or  knives  are 
rubbed  or  scoured  with  it.  The  ziuc  and 
hot  solution,  however,  removes  practi¬ 
cally  no  silver  whatever. 


"I”  Brand 
Arctic, high 
quality,  all 
rubber 


Before  you  start  out  to  tackle  that 
job,  that  means  traipsing  all  day  in 
sloppy  weather,  through  rain  and  mud, 
slip  on  a  pair  of  Lambertville  Rubber 
Arctics.  Then,  no  matter  how  wet  it 
is,  your  feet  will  never  know  the  dif¬ 
ference.  They^l  be  snug  as  a  bug  in 
a  rug. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


will  give  you  more  wear  and  comfort 
than  you  ever  thought  possible  in  rub¬ 
ber  footwear. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Arctics,  Boots  and 
Shoes  are  made  in  four  different  brands :  “Snag- 
Proof”  (all  duck),  “Redskins”  (red  rubber 
throughout),  “L”  Brand  (duck  vamp),  “Lamco” 
(pure  gum  with  ribs).  The  “L”  Brand  Arctics, 
shown  here,  are  made,  in  1  to  4  buckle,  of  the 
highest  grade  pure  rubber  and  built  practically 
as  one  piece.  Notice  the  extra  heavy  sole  and 
tip  and  the  way  the  seams  stay  closed.  “Snag- 
Proof”  Boots,  below,  are  made  of  seven  thick¬ 
nesses  of  pure  Para  rubber  ground  right  into 
the  heavy  sail  duck.  They  have  the  sturdy 
look  of  a  man's  boot  that  is  every  inch  up 
to  the  Lambertville  standard. 

f  Examine  Lambertville  Rubber 
Footwear  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  don’t  locate  him,  write  us 
and  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Remember,  Lambertville  Rubber 
Footwear  is  made  for 
everybody  in  the  family. 
Send  for  booklet. 


*^Snag-Proof,^ 
Short  Boot 
heavy  duck 
from  toe  to  top 


Lambertville  Rubber  Company 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Make  your 
hay  fields  pay 


“Ike  Sawyer’s  Hotel”  b?  to  f^oy 

place.  As  tun  b 

The  Tiiankfullest  Day.— It  was  In ~c  the  room  with  w; 
year,  as  I  recall  it,  at  about  tit's  .-.ison,  tlie  snarl  furled  o 
one  of  the  children  asked  s  e  ,t  .  uangc  the  old  lady  wit! 
question  :  went  to  her  room 

“ What  nas  the  thank fullest  t ley  you  fttinO  back  to  sit 
ever  saw?”  the  sweet- faced  ol 

Now  I  have  seen  somewhere  around  l', 

20,000  days  come  and  go,  and  evorv  one  j‘f  ,  1 

Of  them  had  n  dozen  things  to  he  thank- 
fill  for.  I  sometimes  think  as  the  hands  •  .  el  uv>H. 

crawl  around  the  clock  at  llopc  Farm  Feet  anti  Ha 

that  the  day  they  are  recording  right  now  cook  in  a  quick 
is  about  the  best  of  all.  I  have  passed  his  little  box  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  mnd,  in  the  I  have  seen  »  c 
snow,  in  a  swamp,  on  a  mountain,  in  a  much  as  the  Frc 
crowded  city,  on  a  lonely  farm — under  in  his  great  kitchi 
about  all  the  conditions  you  can  men-  seem  to  equal  the 
tion.  I  have  given  hearty  thanks  over  pared  when  Anni 
baked  beans,  salt  pork,  bread  and  cheese,  played  feet.  Ike 
turkey  and  all  the  rest,  but  before  the  tire  jn  front  of  his 
to-night  somehow  they  all  burn  away  ex-  brought  floor  a  in 
cept.  that  experience  in  Ike  Sawyer's  needed  for  makin; 
Hotel.  side  her  chair  as  I 

Tottgh  Lecic. — They  were  stuck  in  the  work.  Now  and 
mud — with  a  broken  axle — in  a  swamp  in  upon  hcr  shoulde 
Northern  Michigan.  No  one  had  dreamed  her  beautiful  heat 
of  an  auto  in  those  days.  You  forded  the  her  guests  Annie 
•swamp  and  stream  in  the  primitive  old  — a  beautiful  sn 
way.  It  was  a  rich,  middle-aged  lumber-  strange  look  to 
man  and  his  young  wife.  How  this  woman  who  sat  \ 
tough,  hard,  pine  knot  of  a  man  ever  so-  it.  seemed  like  ai 
leeted  this  soft-handed  and  selfish  girl  I  there  came  a.  pti: 
cannot  see.  She  had  come  with  him  into  first  faint  glitnme 
the  woods  on  one  of  his  business  trips,  this  old  man  an 
and  the  silence  by  day  and  the  whispering  trouble,  out  of  tin 
of  the  pines  at  night  had  filled  her  with  and  preserved  th 
terror.  The  rough,  sturdy  man  suddenly  earth's  blessings— 

saw  that  unlike  his  first  wife,  this  girl  f?tTPi’R Whei 

was  not  a  helper  and  a  partner,  hot  a  toy  more  tJmn  uo.Ooo 
— a  hothouse  flower  who  could  not  live  „ 

his  life  or  help  fight  his  battles.  TTe  had  ?n  tint  line  to  stu 

»  >"»!"»  dr.nl  °"  »*jd*  7:  « 

q mred  all  his  energies,  but  this  girl  could  l)ovor  fn 

not  understand  or  help  him.  She  had 

begged  and  cried  to  go  back  to  “riviljza-  Kic  Saved  hj 

tion,”  and  they  were  oa  their  way.  And  ,.1  ,. 

in  this  lonely  piece  the  axle  of  the  car-  mi  .  .  '  i'T.  ,d  t 

riage  had  snapped  and  left  them  in  the  and  A]m;e 

D1U<^  ing.  1  le  came  wit! 

Desolation. — It  had  been  one  of  those  and  cut  slices,  mu 
gray,  melancholy  days  which  seem  to  fit  ing  with  her  thin 
best  into  the  idea  of  n  New  England  were  not  too  tliii 
Thanksgiving.  Now  twilight  was  coming  herself,  selected 
on  and  there  were  dark  shadows  in  the  mixed  the  gravy 
swamp.  The  woman  had  climbed  out.  of  the  sputter  in  the 
the  mud  and  stood  on  a  log  by  the  road-  done,  Ike  pushec 
side.  She  had  been  crying  in  her  disap-  table  so  she  coal 
pointment,  for  she  had  expected  to  reach  arrange  the  servo 
the  railroad  that  night,  and  spend  pushed  her  chair 
Thanksgiving  in  the  distant  city — far  half  a  dozen  plan 
from  this  lonely  wilderness.  Her  husband  cut  two  little  nos 
was  bargaining  with  an  old  fanne*  who  side  the  plates  of 
finally  agreed  to  haul  the  broken  carriage  in  the  ham  and 
back  to  the  blacksmith  shop  for  repairs.  baked  potatoes,  t 
“I’ve  got  entertainment  for  beast.”  he  the  apple  pie.  1 
said,  “but  not  for  man — so  I  can't  put  vant.  would  have  1 
you  up.  Quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  gently  announced 
road  Ike  Sawyer  runs  a  sorter  hotel.”  “Dinner  is  servi 

ne  hauled  the  carriage  out  of  the  mnd  Ike  Sawyer,  w 

and  started  back  along  the  road.  There  proval,  simply  inv 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  hunt  for  the  “Set  by  and  eat 

hotel.  You  may  have  seen  some  strong,  Qtvtng  Thank 

capable  man  come  to  a  crisis  In  his  life  and  human  that 
where  it  suddenly  flashes  upon  him  that  natural  thing  to  d 
the  woman  of  his  eboieois  after  all  made  and  pepvish  by0un; 
of  common  clay,  Avith  little  of  that  spirit  nfti„  2  j 

or  courage  which  we  somehow  think  $ Lg*  f  mV 

should  belong  to  the  thoroughbred  It  -  ld  m.  f 

was  a  very  doleful,  unhappy  little  woman  •  ,v>  ;',n; 

and  a  sad  and  silent  big  man  who  walked  'Ti  «  i„. 

through  the  mud  and  up  the  little  sand  inectach 

hill  in  search  of  the  hotel.  They  bad  ‘ 

nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  yet  did  ,  ......  pa 

they  but  know  it,  they  were  to  find  the  J°u  £  < 

most  precious  thing  in  life  in  this  lonely  for  Thanksgivin,  ,! 

solitude-  Then  in  the  de< 

TnE  Hotel. — Around  a  turn  in  the  popping  of  the  fi 
road  we  came  in  sight  of  a  long,  rambling  of  the  night,  as  1 
building,  weatherbeaten  and  out  of  re-  man  bowed  his  he; 
pair.  Over  the  door  was  a  faded  6ign,  lie  prayed  that  tl 
“Farmers’  Rest.”  On  the  little  porch  gates”  might  find 
.lust  under  this  sign  sat  a  white-haired  go  on  his  way  th? 
woman  in  a  wheel-cbair.  In  front  of  the  ings  of  life. '  Fr 
house  a  little  man  with  a  bald  head  and  eyebrows  the  eye 
a  pair  of  great  spectacles  perched  at  the  man  glowed  with 
end  of  his  nose  was  chasing  a  hig  young  wife  glance 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster,  about  the  yard,  faded  away  from 
The  old  people  had  not  noticed  11s,  and  became  the  land! 
we  stopped  in^  the  road  to  watch  them,  bustled  about  tern 
The  old  man  finally  cornered  the  rooster  more  of  this  or 
by  the  garden  fence  and  carried  him  and  at  every  won 
flapping  and  squawking  to  the  old  lady,  upon  liis  stock  ex] 
She  examined  him  carefully,  and  evident-  “It’s  her — Ann 
ly  approved  the  choice,  for  the  old  man,  play  feet.  Every! 
still  holding  the  rooster,  pushed  the  more  skill  than  fe< 
wheel-chair  into  the  boose  and  then,  Their  Story  — 
picking  up  his  ax,  started  for  the  chop-  ll);m  '  ,  Vis  jf 
Ping  block  just  as  we  turned  in  from  the  lnoldn®  out  illfo 
road.  We  startled  him  so  that  he  ,, 

dropped  the  rooster.  The  gray  bird  did  gcntly  ‘arotmd  her. 
not  stop  to  welcome  us,  but  darted  ofr  ,i,a  am  ... 

into  the  shachnvs.  lie  mounted  the  roost  L  ' 
in  the  l,onho.r  from  which  the  old  Ban  Aftwl! 

easily  pulled  him  a  little  later.  djshes  and  caught 

.  The  ITotel-Keepeb. — Yon  may  have  rooster  we  all  tn 
seen  old  pictures  of  country  hotel-keepers  talked.  With  a 
bowing  and  scraping  as  their  guests  nr-  the  lumberman  d 
rive.  Ike  Sawyer  could  not  play  the  part.  Years  before  he 
He  just  peered  at  us  over  his  spectacles  a  good  farm  in 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together.  they  beard  of  tlir 

"Walk  right  in,”  he  said.  “Me  ami  that  was  to  be  bu 
Annie  can  put  you  up.”  Then  he  led  the  gan.  A  city  was  l 
way  into  the  shambling  old  house.  It.  road  was  coining  a 
was  dark  now,  and  the  old  man  lighted  ont  golden  wings  < 
a  lamp  so  that  we  could  look  about  us.  It  is  strange  how 
The  old  woman  did  not  rise  from  her  Annie  cannot,  see 
chair,  but  she  smiled  up  a  welcome.  home  and  old  frio 

“Ain’t  walked  for  10  years,”  explained  make  life  satisfyin 
her  husband.  “I  play  feet  and  she  plays  of  the  stuff  used  ii 
hands  and  between  us  we  make  out  fine.-’  they  cannot;  rcalizi 
The  old  man  bustled  about  and  started  plausible  dreams 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 


flbfSScV  Durable.  Powerful.  RellsbbJ,  Mag* 
'EgPMB matjr  hive.  Built  to  lost;  to  do  hard, 

heavy  work.  Uaea  Cheapest  Fuel, 
t  rJ  Pull  K  to  >5  horso-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Month*  Trial,  easy  Tor  ms.  Sizes 
lii  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Craakiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Y«ar  Guarantee.  Moat  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  irhis  engine. 
U.M.H.  Tractors  with 
Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalog- teiviriff  full 
Information  on  both  Tractors 
and  Engines. 


HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa, 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


SAWS 
DOWN  I 
TitKES 


BUSS  EAST 
\e  M 
Backache  Jn 


Weighs 

omr  45 
ibs« 


Before  you  buy  any  Enrrino  —  Road  my  Book, 
"How  to  Judge  Engines."  Tells  how  to 
tfistiniruish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  tho  differ¬ 
ence  in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  Jess  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  1-Vee  together  with  my  LOW  •■auiitbv 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  tinny  Payment  Flan.  EijwrtS* 
itO-day  trial  offer,  etc.  Address 

Half  ed.h.wittb. 

ddY6  (lull  iciite  ENGINE  WCBKS. 

2. 3. 4.  6.  8.  WMIad  r£A]H  J 

12. 16  and  22 

11 -P,  Sixes.  fill-turc*  Pi.E" 


taws  down  trie.  Folds  like  a  porket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  ntiv  kind  ol  ground.  One  man  can  sew  more  timber 
Willi  It  than  two  men  in  anv  other  way,  and  do  Itentwler.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  NuA  6R.  .bowing  Low  PricO 
and  latest  imyrovemrnta.  First  order  gets  agency, 

folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  lit 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


W^^xL  conomy  of  operatioo^^^ 
/  combined  with  durability  and 
absolute  rtliabdity  are  insured  ia 


LAUSON  and  “FROST  KING1 


engines.  They  burn  kerosene,  dittilUtc  or  gasoline' 
iv Ub  equal  satisfaction  ami  ate  ru-ted  (or  great  fuel 

wear 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

We  ewimntec  tbia  machin*'  to  npr*ad,  accurately  nml  poeltlvely,  100 
to  H.bOO  lbn.  t»er  uert*.  any  (rrnniilur  mnterial,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  lijrnt.  With  apppiul  enuipmeat  we  will  distribute  core 
lime,  coftrt«  irround  lime  atone,  etc.  Write  far  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOO  MFC.  CO..  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


economy,  aurady  power,  long 

— - -  '  --jikeep.  U-StolOO 

t,  poitable-'Sctni- 
•iUo  tiactor-foi 
on  on  kerosene  or 
nine.  Write  tor 

John  Uuscn  Mtg.  Co.  i 
218  Hornet  St.  A 
n  Hotstda.Wli. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  lor  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


UM.U  GALVANIZED  «IL  ILL  I  ai 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL-highest  qual- 
ity  and  most  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

Actual  eervico  tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOLLO- K  EY8TONE  for  all  purposes 

S~x — e  Ions?  sorvice  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are  factors*  Look  for  tbe  Keystone  added  be- 
the  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  A  r»ol  lo  Kootlhtf  and  Siding 
sduots  aro  (strong*  durable*  fireproof  and  reasonable  in  cohI.  Sold  by  weight  by  loading 
‘•alers  overywbore.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  ‘‘Better  Buildings  *  booklet,  giving  fiyl 
nfonnation  and  building  plans  of  great  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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go  chasing  aftnr 


C/je  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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HUDSON  SUPER  -  SIX 

Excels  All  in  Endurance 


Save  $175  Before  December  1st 

Things  the  Super -Six  does  are  less  important  than  the  way  it 
does  them.  In  breaking  world's  records  it  has  hardly  shown 
an  effort.  And  after  7000  record-breaking  miles,  a  Super- 
Six  motor  showed  no  evidence  of  wear  in  any  part  or  bearing. 


S 


the  impossible.  So  Ike  and  Annie  sold 
the  farm  and  came  to  start  the  great  city. 
It  never  started.  The  railroad  headed  20 
miles  west.  Out  among  the  scrub  oaks 
yon  could  find  some  of  the  rutting  stakes 
marked  “Broadway,”  “Clay  St.”  or 
“Lake  Avenue.”  The  swamp  and  forest 
refused  to  be  civilized.  Ike  built  his  hotel 
in  anticipation  of  the  human  wave  which 
would  wash  prosperity  his  way.  It 
never  came,  and  only  a  rough,  rambling 
house  remained  as  the  weatherbeaten 
gravestone  of  Sawdust  City.  Of  all  the 
pioneers  there  were  only  Ike  and  Annie 
— last  of  them  all — celebrating  their 
happy  Thanksgiving! 

“Why  don’t  you  sell  out  and  move  to 
some  town?”  said,  the  practical  lumber¬ 
man. 

“Well,  sir — it  would  he  too  far  from 
home!  Me.  and  Annie  know  this  place — 
every  corner  of  it.  Every  crick  of  a  tim¬ 
ber  at  night  brings  a  memory.  We  are 
just  part  of  the  place.  And  the  little  girl 
is  buried  off  there  by  the  brook.  We 
couldn't  go  away  from  that,  could  we?” 

"lint  isn’t  it  so  awful  lonesome?” 

It  was  the  young  woman  who  asked, 
and  it  was  Annie  who  softly  answered 
her. 

“No,  for  we  have  great  company.  I 
have  Ike  and  he  1ms  me.  All  these  long 
years  have  tried  us  out.  Wo  know  each 
other,  fltid  we  are  satisfied.  Each  Thanks¬ 
giving  finds  us  happier  than  before,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that,  our  last  years  are  to 
be  our  best  years.” 

The  rich  man  looked  over  to  Ike  and 
Annie  with  something  of  hopeless  envy 
printed  on  his  face.  Ilis  wife  nodded  her 
head  gently  and  then  sat  gazing  into  the 
fire  until  Ike  gave  us  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  10  o’clock  was  the  hour  for 
retiring  at  the  “Fanners’  Ttest.” 

Thanksgiving. — We  stayed  for  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the  gray  roos¬ 
ter.  stuffed  with  chestnuts  and  bread¬ 
crumbs.  might  well  have  stood  up  in  the 
platter  to  crow  at  the  praises  heaped 
upon  him.  The  forenoon  was  gloomy  and 
dull,  hut  just  as  we  came  to  the  table  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds.  A  long 
splinter  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
window — falling  upon  Annie’s  snow-white 
hair.  Ike  hurried  to  move  her  chair  out 
of  the  sun,  hut.  the  rich  man  asked  Ike 
to  leave  her  there,  for  1  think  something 
in  that  sunny  picture  took  him  back  to 
childhood- — as  most  men  go  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day. 

And  shortly  after  dinner  the  farmer 
came  up  the  road  with  the  carriage.  The 
axle  hail  been  mended  and  the  horses 
rested.  We  all  shook  hands  with  Ike 
and  Annie.  T  was  to  go  my  way  and  the 
other  guests  were  to  pass  out  of  our  little 
world. 

Annie  held  the  young  girl’s  hand  for  a 
moment. 

“My  dear,  I  hope  you  will  soon  b.-  back 
in  the  city  among  your  friends,  where  you 
will  not  be  so  louely.  It  must  be  hard 
for  you  here.” 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
put  her  hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

'‘John,  would  it  mean  very  much  to  you 
if  we  went  right  hack  to  the  camp  so  you 
could  finish  your  business?” 

“Yes  it  would— -but  I  am  afraid - ” 

“Then  we  will  not  go  home  yet,  but  we 
will  go  hack  until  you  are  through.  I 
have  had  a  beautiful  Thanksgiving.  I 
would  rather  stay  in  the  woods.” 

And  so  they  turned  in  their  tracks  and 
went  buck  through  the  swamp.  The 
nijtht  before  she  said  she  should  always 
hate  the  place  where  the  accident  had 
made  Ike  Sawyer’s  hotel  a  necessity. 
Now  as  she  passed  it  she  smiled  and  gave 
her  husband  a  pinch — a  trick  she  must 
have  learned  from  Annie.  And  so  they 
went  on  through  the  sunny  afternoon  of 
the  “thankfullest  day  of  their  lives.” 
They  were  thinking  of  the  working  force 
at  the  “Farmers’  Rest” — the  feet  and  the 
hands ! 

And  the  thought  in  their  minds  framed 
itself  over  and  over  iuto  words: 

“Out  of  their  poverty,  out  of  their 
trouble  and  loneliness,  this  man  and 
woman  hard  found  each  other,  ami  thus 
hare  found  the  most  beautiful  and 
precious  thing  in  life — lore!"  it.  w.  c. 


Quick-drying  Guay  Floor  Paint. — 
Answering  ,T.  D.  B.f  on  page  986,  who 
asked  for  a  quick-drying  floor  paint  recipe, 
her  kitchen  being  in  blue  and  white  ami 
yellow  ochre  being  out  of  the  color 
scheme,  if  she  will  add  white  lend  to 
shellac  varnish,  just  enough  lead  to  turn 
the  varnish  white,  then  add  a  little  black, 
ground  in  japau,  making  a  light  gray,  she 
will  have  a  good  wearing  paint  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  color,  one  that  will  go  well  with  the 
color  scheme  of  her  kitchen  Glue  paint 
is  not  tit  for  any  floor,  certainly  not  for  a 
kitchen  floor.  A  shellac  paint  will  dry 
over  night  fit  to  walk  on.  She  has  been 
told  that  gray  ochre  is  not  desirable,  she 
adds.  No;  gray  ochre  is  simply  a  trade 
name  for  a  cheap  compound  of  barytes  or 
china  clay,  tinted  with  ochre  sometimes, 
but  uncolorcd  is  known  as  the  gray.  It 
is  used  mainly  by  some  painters  for ‘prim¬ 
ing.  A.  A.  K. 


Sheep  as  Weed-killers. — Noticing 
difficulties  iu  ridding  the  lawn  of  weeds, 
our  experience  is  that  since  we  had  a 
couple  of  sheep  feeding  about  the  yard  a 
thick  mat  of  clover  has  replaced  the  dan¬ 
delion  and  'buttercup,  no  sign  of  chick- 
weed  this  year.  Our  fruit  trees  are 
laden  with  nice  fruit. 

Westmoreland,  N.  II.  e.  E.  s. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  most  cities,  has 
broken  all  local  records.  Most  of  you  have  seen 
them  broken. 

It  has  elsewhere  broken  all  worth-while  records 
which  have  any  bearing  on  stock  cars.  But  all 
these  wondrous  things  are  done  without  a  sign  of 
effort.  _ 

Most  stock  motors  go  to  pieces  in  attempting 
speedway  tests.  Also  in  hill-climbing  feats.  They 
never  arrive  at  all. 

But  most  of  our  stock-car  records  were  won 
with  a  single  Super-Six.  It  made  a  speed  record 
exceeding  102  miles  per  hour.  It  broke  all  tour¬ 
ing  car  speed  records  up  to  100  miles.  It  ran 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  exceeding  the  record  by 
52  per  cent 

Yet  that  Super-Six  motor,  after  3800  miles  of 
that  terrific  strain,  showed  no  wear  whatever. 
The  motor’s  condition  was  to  experts  almost 
unbelievable. 


Another  Super-Six  broke  the  ocean-to-oeean 
record,  solely  because  of  endurance.  It  ran  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and 
31  minutes.  Then  the  same  7-passenger  Super- 
Six  turned  around  and  went  back  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  round  trip  was  made  in  10  days,  21 
hours,  3  minutes.  It  was  the  first  car  to  ever 
finish  in  a  coast  to  coast  and  return  trip  against 
time. 

Last  spring  the  best  one-way  time  made  by  a 
famous  8  was  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes. 
In  2}  2  days  more  the  Super-Six  made  the  round 
trip.  No  test  of  endurance  ever  equaled  that. 

That’s  WHat  You  Want 

That’s  why  men  buy  the  Super-Six — men  wise 
in  motor  cars.  Not  for  excessive  speed  or  power. 
But  to  render  every-day  performance  without 
vibration,  wear  or  effort. 

The  Super-Six  at  half  capacity  can  match 
another  car’s  supreme  exertion.  That  means  a 
long-lived  motor,  low  upkeep,  small  repairs. 

Phaeton,  7- passenger  .  .  $1475  Touring  Sedan 

Roadster,  2-passenger  .  .  1475  Limousine  .  . 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  .  1775  {Prices  /„< 


The  great  fact  is  that  the  Super-Six  has  almost 
ended  vibration.  It  has  reduced  motor  friction  to 
almost  nil. 

Made  Hudson  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  has  made  the  Hudson  undis¬ 
puted  king.  It  now  outsells  any  other  fine  car 
with  a  price  above  $1100.  In  six  months  we  have 
quadrupled  our  output,  but  3500  cars  per  month 
still  fail  to  meet  demands. 

Yet  this  is  the  first  season  of  the  Super -Six. 
Last  spring  it  entered  the  market  a  stranger, 
with  all  a  stranger’s  uncertainties.  And  men 
have  only  begun  to  realize  what  this  new-type 
motor  means. 

The  end  of  the  season  will  find  25,000  running. 
It  finds  the  Super-Six  in  possession  of  all  the 
worth-while  records.  It  finds  a  car  so  perfect  that 
not  one  change  is  necessary  for  the  coming  year. 

Then  every  motorist  must  concede  the  Super- 
Six  supremacy.  And  men  who  have  bought  cars 
with  a  lesser  motor  will  realize  their  mistake. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa¬ 
tions.  Ours  is  not  one  «f  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince  you  that  it 
cannot  be  superseded. 

You  Can  Save 
$175  Now 

By  buying  now  you  can  [save  $175.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1st.  The 
models  will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same 
Super-Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis, 
and  the  same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get 
now  will  be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after 
December  1st. 

On  that  date  we  start  a  second  production  of 
the  Super-Six.  Material  costs  have  increased 
enormously.  That  forces  this  raise  in  price. 

. $2000  Town  Car . $2750 

.  ■  .  .  .  2750  Town  Car  Landaulet  .  .  2850 
b.  Detroit )  Limousine  Landaulet  .  .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Settle  one  point  about  your  ||i| 
HOME  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  m 

Whit  kind  of  storage  batteries  has  It?  On  this  point 
depends  the  satist'action  it  will  give.  Other  batteries 
deteriorate  rapidly  when  compared  with  the  Edison. 

Edison  Batteries  are  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  the.  most 
satisfactory  in  existence.  Charge  them  when  you  use 
your  engine.  They  are  not  injured  by  being  completely 
discharged.  Mr.  Edison'S  Book  tells  you  all  about  them 
—how  with 


CM* n~aSh 


i*on« 


MARK 


Electric  Light  Plant 

you  can  have  electricity  in  your  house  and  barns,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  simply  by  making  use  of  the 
power  your  gas  engine  wastej.  Send  for  the  Book  today. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Distributor M  Everywhere 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUB8IOIARV  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 
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”  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  fold  mh^e libers  sn.-iained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  er  lnbleiulinir  ft'l V.itlflyitn  tit**  in  our  C'dlitnns*.  and  any 
such  swindler  wlU  be  jAibilely  exposed.  We  *»<>  also  r-fien  called  upon 
to  adjust  dltfcrcnce-s  or  mistakes  Pctv.ee n  our  tniltocrlbrrs  and  honest, 
responsible*  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  net.  Wo  wllllnply  nw  our  good 
o flier*;  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confuivd  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subtciibets  against  rcpuc.-.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debt  a  of  honest  bankrupts  an  actioned  bv  tho  courts. 
Notice  of  the comphn  d  iroiHt  be  sent  to  as  ’•  HI  in  one  iM.tnlb  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  WeitlKy  it,  you  should  inetiUon  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  5. 

E  have  always  claimed  that  the  home  is  a 
stronger  unit  than  the  farm.  Friendship  is 
stronger  than  force.  The  heart  directs  the  hand. 
Appeals  to  reason  may  be  convincing,  but  appeals 
to  human  nature  usually  settle  the  world's  great 
problems.  We  feel  proud  of  this  letter: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  "our  family"  feel  the  same 
towards  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  I  do?  One  time  a  question 
arose  which  no  one  in  the  company  could  answer  anrl 
I  said,  "I  will  ask  my  brother  the  next  time  I  write 
to  him.”  All  looked  surprised,  knowing  I  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister.  They  were  much  amused  when  I 
•  said  my  big  brother's  name  was  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  One  sniffed  and  said  I  must  he  hard  up  for  a. 
brother  when  I  had  to  adopt  some  paper  and  printer’s 
ink.  But  that  is  where  they  made  a  big  mistake.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  not  just  paper  and  printer’s  ink ;  it  is  hu¬ 
man  sympathy,  affection,  understanding,  kindness,  pa¬ 
tience,  tolerance,  and  all  those  qualities  which  the  big 
brother  I  never  had,  but  always  longed  for,  would  have 
had.  MBS.  W.  D.  COOKE. 

Connecticut. 

We  would  rather  feel  that  our  people  can  say 
such  things  sincerely  than  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  would  seem  to  us  an 
empty  honor  compared  with  the  office  of  “big 
brother.” 

* 

TIIE  new  poultry  contest  started  a  day  later  in 
the  week  than  last  year’s  and  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  the  first  report  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  contests  this  year  in  which 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  personally  interested,  as  we  have 
entered  pens  in  each.  These  are  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  Our  plan  for  the  present  is  to  altern¬ 
ate  the  reports  each  week,  thus  printing  the  Con¬ 
necticut  figures  one  week  and  those  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  the  next. 

* 

THERE  must  be  good  “team  work”  among  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  this  Winter.  The  Legislature 
will  he  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  farmers  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it.  We  have  a  chance  to  put 
through  a  good  program  if  we  can  only  get  together 
and  decide  upon  a  few  essential  things  to  begin 
with.  It  too  often  happens  that  many  special  laws 
are  demanded — each  backed  by  some  faction — but 
few,  if  any,  pushed  by  the  full  weight  of  public 
opinion.  The  thiug  to  do  is  to  get  together  now, 
find  out  what  is  needed,  agree  upon  a  few  strong 
things,  drop  the  non-essentials  and  get  busy.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  we  open  our  columns 
to  free  discussion  of  farm  needs  in  legislation. 

* 

LAST  year  the  people  of  New  York  killed  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  constitution  because  they  felt  that 
as  a  whole  it  did  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  plain 
people,  but  gave  the  big  interests  toq  much  power. 
There  were,  however,  some  excellent  things  in  that 
constitution  which  should  be  made  into  law.  Among 
others  was  the  provision  for  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  all  debates  in  the  Legislature  and  print¬ 
ing  this  journal  for  public  distribution.  As  it  is 
now  we  will  defy  anyone  to  show  the  true  record 
of  a  Senator  or  Representative.  We  are  repeatedly 
asked  what  some  member  did  or  said  with  reference 
to  a  particular  hill,  hut  there  is  no  way  of  making 
sure.  Words  spoken  in  the  Legislature  vanish  into 
thin  air,  and  there  is  no  way  of  pasting  them  right 
on  the  hack  of  the  speaker  when  he  comes  asking 
tor  reflection.  Such  talk  is  very  cheap.  Every  word 
these  politicians  say  should  be  taken  down  accurate¬ 
ly  and  printed  where  all  can  read.  We  shall  need 

all  this  badly  in  working  for  farmers’  lights. 

* 

MANY  negro  workmen  are  leaving  the  South, 
and  their  going  makes  trouble  for  farm  labor. 
The  great  advantage  which  the  South  possesses  as 
a  farming  section  lies  in  the  cheap  farm  labor  per¬ 
formed  by  the  negroes.  Should  they  leave  in  large 
numbers  the  cotton  crop  in  particular  would  suffer. 


These  negroes  are  going  to  the  Northern  States 
where,  Owing  to  the  stoppage  ot  immigration,  labor 
is  scarce  aud  well  paid.  If  the  war  continues  much 
longer  many  large  building  contracts  must  be 
abandoned,  or  make  use  of  such  labor  as  the  South 
can  provide.  Mississippi  is  working  through  her 
agricultural  college  to  keep  the  negroes  at  home  by 
teaching  better  farming.  It  seems  that  there  are 
several  negro  county  agents  in  that  State,  and  more 
will  he  appointed.  This  is  a  new  one  in  the  history 
of  Southern  farming.  The  best  place  for  the  South¬ 
ern  negro  is  in  the  South.  There  he  can  work  out 
his  future  better  than  anywhere  else.  We  believe 
it.  is  true,  however,  that  thousands  of  them  are  now 
headed  for  the  Northern  States.  The  only  way  to 
stop  them  is  along  the  line  which  Mississippi  has 
started.  Either  that  or  the  South  must  obtain  white 
laborers  from  Europe  when  the  war  ends. 

* 

AT  the  Farm  Bureau  meeting  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
last  week  the  writer  suggested  a  new  organ¬ 
isation — a  Milk  Consumers’  League.  The  old  Apple 
Consumers’  League  made  baked  apples  fashionable. 
When  we  started,  hotels  and  restaurants  served 
oranges  and  bananas,  but  you  could  not  find  a  baked 
apple  on  the  card  even  with  a  microscope.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  went  about  the  country  calling  for 
apples  at  every  public  table.  As  a  result  the  hotel 
keepers  “got  wise,"  and  the  baked  apple  became  the 
great  American  dessert  fruit.  The  way  to  a  man’s 
stomach  lies  through  his  eye  and  brain  and  we  must, 
proceed  in  much  the  same  way  if  we  would  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  milk.  Tf  we  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  quarts  of  milk  where  one  was  milked  be¬ 
fore  we  should  make  sure  of  the  sale  of  that  extra 
quart.  The  way  to  make  others  do  a  thing  is  to  go 
and  do  it  yourself.  Therefore  let's  start  the  Milk 
Consumers'  League.  It’s  easy — no  dues  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  duty.  You  just  pledge  yourself  to  call  for  at 
least  one  glass  of  milk  whenever  you  eat  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  table.  The  habit  will  spread  as  it  did  with  the 
apple.  The  way  to  keep  the  cows  busy  is  to  empty 
the  milk  cans  at  hotels  and  restaurants. 

* 

AFTER  long  delay  and  uncertainty  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent,  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  goes  to  press,  that  Presi¬ 
dent.  Wilson  has  been  re-elected.  He  receives  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Electoral  College,  a  plurality  in  the 
popular  vote  and  carries  a  large  majority  of  tiie 
States.  In  New  York  Governor  Whitman  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  Legislature  is 
strongly  Republican — practically  all  the  members 
from  country  districts  pledged  to  marketing  reform. 
The  election  was  full  of  surprises.  The  old  issues 
and  sectional  alignments  seem  to  have  been  largely 
broken  up.  This  year  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  and 
the  Middle  West  largely  lined  up  against  the  old 
South  and  the  prairie  or  Western  States.  Iu  the 
Hast  the  farmers  seem  to  have  voted  much  as  they 
have  done  before.  In  the  West,  they  broke  away  and 
split  tilings.  For  example,  in  North  Dakota,  the 
farmers  gained  control  of  the  Republican  machine, 
and  elected  their  ticket,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
carried  the  State  for  President  Wilson.  Much  the 
same  happened  in  Kansas  and  California.  But  why 
should  Iowa  vote  heavily  for  Hughes,  while  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  nearby  agricultural  States  vote  for 
Wilson?  Why  should  Ohio  vote  for  Wilson,  while 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  go  the  other  way? 
There  are  reasons  for  all  this,  and  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  farmers  in  particular.  Our  Own 
theory  is  that  Western  farmers  have  come  to  know 
that  such  questions  as  farm  credits,  marketing  and 
money  control  are  of  fur  greater  importance  than  the 
old  worn-out  issues.  At  any  rate  every  good  Amer¬ 
ican  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  American  people. 
Let  us  all  remember  that  a  good  loser  is  the  logical 
candidate  for  sure  winner — next  time. 

* 

LET  us  make  it  one  long  Thanksgiving  for  the 
cows  this  Winter  by  feeding  them  a  "balanced 
ration.”  You  have  probably  seen  men  who  live 
through  tiie  Winter  very  largely  on  corn  bread,  fat 
jiork  and  potatoes.  All  three  of  these  foods  lack 
the  elements  which  make  bone  aud  muscle.  Such 
men  aud  women  put  on  fat  in  chunks,  but  they  are 
lifeless,  “tired”  aud  depressed.  Sometimes  they 
take  patent  medicine  to  help  out,  but  there  is  very 
little  hone  or  brain  food  in  that.  What  they  need 
is  food  to  balance  the  corn,  pork  and  potatoes.  They 
could  get  it  iu  beans,  peas,  cheese  or  lean  beef,  for 
those  contain  the  ash  and  protein  which  form  bone 
and  muscle.  By  eating  more  of  these  foods  the 
man  would  double  his  efficiency  and  save  one-third 
the  cost  of  his  ration.  The  same  way  with  a  cow. 
Too  many  farmers  are  feeding  heavily  of  grain  and 
hay,  but  the  cows  do  not  milk  as  they  should.  That 
is  because  there  is  not  enough  bone  and  muscle  food 
iu  their  ration.  There  are  many  ways  of  throwing 
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money  away.  One  is  to  throw  it  down  a  cow’s 
throat  in  an  unbalanced  ration.  We  want  to  help 
save  this,  and  so  we  start  our  “Feeding  Problems” 
department  once  more.  We  can  help  you  balance 
the  ration.  The  advice  is  given  by  practical  people 
who  handle  cows  themselves,  and  know  what  to  say. 
You  will  receive  a  prompt  and  sensible  answer. 

* 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster)  has  is¬ 
sued  an  excellent  bulletin,  No.  302,  on  “Mar¬ 
keting  of  Woocllot  Products.”  This  contains  just 
the  information  about  timber  which  dozens  of  our 
readers  have  called  for.  This  bulletin  should  bo 
widely  distributed.  Among  other  very  sensible  sug¬ 
gestions  is  one  for  cooperative  selling.  Tn  most 
towns  each  farm  has  a  small  woodlot.  It  contains 
some  good  trees  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  buying  a 
sawing  outfit  or  making  a  regular  business  of  lum¬ 
bering.  Yet  taken  together  all  these  lots  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  amount  of  lumber.  If  farmers  could 
unite  and  sell  their  trees  together  they  could  op¬ 
erate  in  the  same  way  that  has  proved  so  useful 
with  milk,  grain,  fruit  or  wool.  There  ought  to  he 
a  chance  to  work  this  in  many  a  country  town. 

* 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  subject  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  and  which  I  fear  is  being  neglected  if 
not  overlooked.  That  is  the  probability  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  of  freight  rates  of  all  farm  products.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  endure  any  further  increase  of 
freight.  Buying  ns  they  have  to,  at  retail,  all  machin¬ 
ery,  fertilizers,  feeds,  and  in  fact  everything  they  buy, 
and  selling  at  wholesale  all  they  have  to  sell  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  freight  ot  both  ends,  is  it  not  about  time  some 
one  started  a  movement  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Massachusetts.  edmund  darker. 

T’R  information  is  that  the  railroads  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  demand  increased  rates  on  the  plea 
that  labor  costs  more  and  the  public  must  pay  for 
the  increase.  Tt  is  all  to  be  saddled  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic;  who  does  not  know  that  in  the  end  the  farmer 
pays  it?  On  the  same  theory  the  price  of  all  farm 
products  should  he  increased  because  feed,  fertilizer 
and  other  things  which  the  farmer  buys  have  risen 
in  price.  Did  anyone  ever  know  of  this  argument 
cutting  any  figure  in  the  price  of  farm  products? 
Nothing  but  war,  famine,  blight  or  crop  disaster 
increases  farm  prices.  The  farmers  should  put  up 
a  good  battle  before  they  permit  any  increase  of 
railroad  rates.  They  must  pay  it  in  the  end.  and 
they  receive  no  compensating  benefit.  Every  farm¬ 
ers’  organization  in  the  country  should  get  ready 
for  the  fight.  Let  us  put  it  on  record  that  if  the 
railroads  expect  the  public  to  pay  their  increased 
expenses — the  farmers  will  claim  the  same  right! 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  fear  that  the  big  Borden’s  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  milk  situation  will  dis¬ 
courage  or  deceive  tiie  farmers.  They  need  not 
worry.  Men  who  stood  out  against  all  the  tricks 
and  blandishments  of  the  distributors  and  held  the 
milk  hack  are  not  fooled  by  such  statements.  One 
of  our  readers  sends  us  this  big  advertisement  with 
the  following  extract  marked: 

Even  with  our  close  acquaintance  with  the  industry 
ns  a  whole,  we  have  positive  knowledge  of  our  own 
business  only  and  know  very  little  of  the  real  condi¬ 
tions  which  confront  the  dairymen. 

Our  render  says  the  Borden’s  have  at  least  six 
plants  in  New  York  State  where  they  are  producing 
milk.  lie  says  these  farms  do  not  pay  expenses, 
allowing  the  same  rate  they  pay  for  similar  milk 
when  produced  by  fax'mers.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of  milk  in  these  Bor¬ 
den’s  barns.  Most  of  the  distributors  have  Mamed 
the  farmers  for  not  using  business  methods  in  milk 
production!  The  Borden’s  ought  to  he  considered 
good  business  men,  yet  if  they  sold  the  milk  which 
they  produce  on  their  own  farms  for  what  they  pay 
tc-  farmers  they  would  do  business  at  a  loss. 


Brevities 

Why  not  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  giving 
thunks? 

No  matter  whether  it  is  turkey  or  just  plain  turnip, 
cat  it  with  a  thankful  heart. 

Even  if  your  hank  account  is  short  you  can  bank 
up  the  house  aud  keep  out  the  wiud. 

Virginia  is  the  greatest  soapstone  State — producing 
20  times  ;is  much  as  the  other  four  soapstone  States. 

The  man  wlm  buys  a  dairy  feed  which  gives  him  only 
hulk — will  never  have  a  milk  machine — he  only  has  a 
hulk. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  clover  equals  Alfalfa  for 
feeding  to  lambs.  There  are  plenty  of  sections  where  Al- 
sike  clover  is  more  useful  than  Alfalfa. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  chicken  mite  depends  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  fowl  for  its  food  and  will  not  de¬ 
velop  in  till h.  Crude  petroleum  kills  it. 

In  Wisconsin  they  are  organizing  what  they  call  “a 
pound-a-day  club.”  This  refers  to  cows  that  have  made 
300  pounds  or  more  of  butter  iu  one  year  by  actual 
test. 
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The  Future  of  the  Milk  Business 

Insuring  What  We  Have  Won 

PRODUCERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS.— A  sense 
of  security  and  rest  is  the  one  groat  danger  to  the  dairy 
interests  at  the  present  time.  If  milk  producers  get  to 
feel  that  the  contest  is  all  over,  and  that  they  have 
now  secured  a  price  for  their  milk  for  all  time,  they 
are  preparing  a  sad  awakening  for  themselves.  Ever 
since  the  early  dawn  of  history  the  distribution  of 
wealth  has  been  the  great  conflict  of  mankind.  Food 
is  the  most  important  form  of  wealth,  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  food  have,  therefore,  become  the  lords 
of  the  manor  of  feudal  days.  By  prudent  and  farsee- 
ing  methods  the  distributors  of  food  secure  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  means  of  distribution,  and  put  themselves  in 
a  position  by  which  they  are  able  to  manipulate  and 
monopolize  food  products  and  reduce  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  the  time  that  they  are  advancing  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  consumer. 

TIIE  DAIRYMEN’S  ADVANTAGE.— For  the  first 
time  in  40  years  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  pro¬ 
ducing  section  have  made  a  dent  in  the  system  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  of  milk  for  themselves.  They  were 
driven  to  it  by  dire  necessity.  Tito  farmer  did  not 
rebel  until  the  dealers  had  driven  home  their  advan¬ 
tage  so  persistently,  or  to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
fanner  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  or  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  dealers  have  learned  their  lesson.  They 
will  curb  their  avarice  for  some  time  to  come.  They 
realize  their  mistake  now.  If  they  had  given  the  pro¬ 
ducer  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  they 
might  have  escaped  the  contest  in  the  fight.  They 
might  have  maintained  the  fiction  that  the  farmer  was 
helpless  under  their  organized  control.  They  carried 
their  advantage,  too  far.  They  pressed  the  producer 
beyond  Ids  limit  of  endurance,  and  the  contest  and  the 
result  has  destroyed  the  fiction  that  the  farmer  was 
helpless,  and  that  the.  dealer  was  all  powerful.  No¬ 
body  knows  better  than  the  dealers  that  with  all  their 
money,  all  their  skill,  all  their  ability  of  business  man 
and  lawyer,  they  arc  entirely  helpless  before  an  organ¬ 
ized  militant  body  of  producers.  Without  milk  they  are 
as  helpless  as  babes  in  the  woods.  As  we  have  point¬ 
ed  out  before,  the  farmer  needs  them  as  distributors, 
but  he  can  get  along  without  them.  They  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  dealers  are  en¬ 
tirely  helpless  without  the  farmer.  They  must  have 
milk  in  their  possession  before  they  control  it  and 
before  they  can  make  a  dollar  out  of  it. 

CONTROL  OF  DISTRIBUTION.— The  dealers  in 
milk  not  only  in  Now  York  City  but  throughout  the 
whole  country  have  abundantly  put  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  instruments  of  distribution,  and  are  in 
position  to  control  the  means  of  distribution.  They 
have  the  pasteurizing  plants.  They  have  the  cans. 
They  have  the  organized  trade.  They  have  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  State  and  city  functions  and  government. 
They  have  even  worked  up  a  sentiment  through  par¬ 
tisan  advertising  and  repeated  claims  that  the  milk 
distributed  by  big  dealers  is  better  and  more  whole¬ 
some  than  the  same  milk  distributed  in  other  ways. 
With  these  influences  and  their  long  experience  buck 
of  them  they  are  not  going  to  abandon  the  advantages 
that  they  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  uud  that 
have  meant  big  salaries  and  big  dividends  on  watered 
stock  for  themselves.  For  a  while  they  will  play  the 
game  with  more  care.  They  will  offer  a  little  better 
price  for  milk.  If  the  producer  is  lulled  by  these  con- 
eeasions  and  concludes  that  the  milk  problem  is  set¬ 
tled,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

PERFECTING  ORGANIZATION.— The  way  to 
avoid  the  future  calamity  is  to  prepare  for  it  now. 
Producers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ask  us  if  there 
will  be  another  milk  fight  April  first.  We  doubt  it. 
If  the  producers  perfect  a  strong,  militant  organi¬ 
zation.  and  are  fully  prepared  for  a  contest,  there 
won’t  be  one.  If  the  farmers  remain  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  already  accomplished  and  neglect  the 
perfection  of  their  organization,  the  dealers  will  como 
pretty  close  to  making  the  price  fur  milk  after  April 
first. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES. — The  organization  and 
preparation  for  the  future  demands  that  the  sale  and 
distribution  in  the  city  be  considered  by  the  producers 
quite  as  much  as  the  making  of  the  milk  on  the  farm. 
It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  would  hardly  be  wise  for 
tin*  farm  organization  to  attempt  the  distribution  of  all 
of  their  milk  in  the  city.  The  dealers  have  investments 
in  distribution  and  if  they  will  distribute  milk  effi¬ 
ciently  at  a  reasonable  profit,  it  is  better  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  them.  They  have  plants  in  the  country  involving 
large  investments,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb 
all  of  them,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  he  wise  for 
the  producers  to  buy  them  lip  and  operate  them  where 
this  can  he  done  with  profit-  The  more  milk  the  farm¬ 
ers  prepare  and  complete  for  the  market,  the  better  off 
they  will  be,  but  in  any  event  the  producers  need  to 
control  enough  pasteurizing  plants  and  enough  city 
trade  to  standardize  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED— No  time  should 
be  lost  in  perfecting  the  organization  for  this  work. 
Valuable  time  is  already  being  lost.  This  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  man  who  produces  milk,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  should  consider  himself  a  committee 
of  one  to  perfect  the  work  and  to  help  set  it  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  every  means  at  his  command.  Success  now  in 


this  organization  means,  not  only  a  prosperous  dairy 
industry  for  the  State  of  New  York,  but  it  means  an 
equally  successful  system  for  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  every  other  food  product  produced  on  the  farms  of 
the  State. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  eggs  continue  in  light  supply. 
Very  few  reached  top  quotations  and  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  selling  at  a  wide  range.  Fancy  white  State 
and  nearby  henneries  08c;  prime  nearby  whites  45c 
to  00c:  nearby  white  pullet  eggs  45c  to  55c;  Western 
and  Southern  gathered  whites  40c  to  55c.  Fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  browns  45c  to  52c;  State  and 
nearby  gathered  browns  and  mixed  3Tc  to  44e. 

BUTTER. — Western  creamery  butter  advanced  one- 
half  cent  a  pound  over  last  week,  selling  at  38c  to 
88 i4r.  The  best  State  dairy  in  tubs  32c  to  35c;  East¬ 
ern  dairy  iu  mixed  packages  2Sc  to  31c. 


2  cases  ...... 

3  cases  . 

1  case  . 

6644  cases. 

46  lbs.  chickens 
33  lbs.  chickens 
130  lbs.  chickens 
870  lbs.  chickens 
70  lbs.  chickens 
720  lbs.  chickebs 
110  lbs.  chickens 
120  lbs.  chickens 
56  lbs.  chickens 

37  lbs.  fowl  . 
153  lbs.  fowl  . 

77  lbs.  fowl  . 
165  lbs.  fowl  . 

6S  lbs.  fowl  . 
620  lbs.  fowl  . 
1141  lbs.  fowl  . 
780  lbs.  fowl  . 

17  lbs.  ducks  . 
60  lbs.  ducks  . 
07  lbs.  ducks  . 
225  lbs.  ducks  . 


POULTRY. 


CHEESE.— There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  cheese 
this  week.  The  best  large  colored  cheese  selling  2244 
to  23c;  8tate  common  to  fair  2044  to  20% c ;  State 
part  skims  good  to  fancy  19c  to  20;  State  part  skims 
ordinary  to  fair  15c  to  18%c;  under  grades  as  to 
quality  20c  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Iced  chickens  are  selling 
slowly  and  lower;  plump  breasted  turkeys  steady; 
Long  Island  Spring  ducks,  firm,  four  pound  dry-picked 
fowls  19c  to  20c;  small  fowls  1744c  to  18c;  roasting 
chickens  22c  to  23c ;  fancy  Western  turkeys  weighing 
10  pounds  each  27e  to  28c;  light  turkeys  lower.  Fancy 
full-breasted  Maryland  and  Virginia  turkeys  as  high 
as  30  to  32c  per  lb. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Nearby  White  Leghorn  fowls 
14c  to  15c;  Leghorn  chickens  17c  to  18c;  State  ducks 
and  geese  selling  slowly  at  17c  to  ISc;  roosters  14c; 
turkeys  20c  to  23c. 

DRESSED  CALVES.— Market  higher  than  last 
week.  Fancy  10  to  20c.  Fair  to  prime  17  to  1S42C; 
common  to  medium  15c  to  1644c;  butter  milks  11c  to 
12e.  Veal  calf  pelts  advanced  to  51c  per  lb.,  the  high¬ 
est  price  ever  known. 


9  guinea  hens 
74  lbs.  geese 


BUTTER. 

63  lbs . 

61  lbs . 

120  lbs . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

471  lbs.  calves  . 

677  lbs.  calves  . 

112  lbs.  calves  . 

375  lbs.  calves  . 

173  lbs.  calves  . 

80  lbs.  calves  . 

SI  lbs.  calves  . 

Liver,  heads  and  tongues  for  . 

2  livers  and  3  heads  for  . 

4  wool  lambs  at  . 

Trimmings  at  . ; 

322  lbs.  pigs  . 

64  lbs.  pigs  . 

VEGETABLES. 

12  baskets  mushrooms  . 

8  baskets  mushrooms  . . . 

4  baskets  mushrooms  . 


LIVE  CALVES.— Fancy.  1214  to  13y2e;  fair  to 
prime,  1114  to  12c;  common,  1044  to  11c;  veal  culls, 
Sc  to  9c;  buttermilks,6e  to  7c;  yearlings,  6c  to  644c. 

DRESSED  PIGS  AND  HOGS. — Dressed  pork  in 
liberal  supply  and  higher.  Roasting  pigs,  12  to  16 
pounds  each.  18c  to  20c  per  pound ;  16  to  30  pounds 
each,  15c  to  17c;  pigs  30  to  50  pounds,  14c  to  15c; 
hogs  60  to  80  pounds,  18c  to  1314c;  SO  to  120  pounds, 
12c  to  13c;  125  to  150  pounds,  lie  to  12c;  150  pounds 
to  200,  lie  to  1114c  ;  over  200  pounds  1014  to  lie. 

LIVE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Live  lambs  steady; 
Soring  lambs  1014  to  11c ;  live  sheep,  old  ewes,  5c  to 
614c. 

DRESSED  HOT-HOUSE  LAMBS.— Market  active 
at  89  to  $10  per  carcass,  with  some  small  lambs  $8 
to  $8.50  each. 

APPLES. — Fancy  apples  in  light  supply:  ordinary 
fruit  in  good  supply  and  fair  demand.  McIntosh  $3 
to  $6.50;  Wolf  River  $2  to  $4;  Jonathan  $3  to  $0.25; 
Snow  $3  to  $5 ;  Fall  Pippin  $2  to  $4  ;  King  $2.50  to 
$4.50;  Grade  A  Baldwin  $2  to  $4;  Grade  B  Baldwin 
$2.50  to  $3;  ungraded  Baldwin  $1.50  to  $2.50;  fancy 
Greenings  $4  to  $5;  B  grade  Greenings  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
ungraded  Greenings  $1.75  to  $3 ;  Ben  Davis,  A  grade, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  I>  grade  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Ben  Davis  un¬ 
graded  $1.50  to  82;  Ilubbardston  $2  to  $3;  Spitzen- 
burg  $4  to  $6;  Winesap  $2  to  $5. 

PFARS. — In  moderate  supply.  Seckel  $3  to  $6.50 
per  barrel;  Bose  $3  to  $7;  Clnirgeau  $2.50  to  $5;  An¬ 
jou  $2.50  to  $4;  Kieffer  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

ONIONS. — Liberal  supply  and  active  demand : 
prices  higher  than  last  week.  Orange  County  reds  and 
yellow,  100  pound  bags,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  Massachusetts 
yellow,  100  pound  bag,  $3  to  $4;  Jersey  white,  basket, 
$1.50  to  $3 ;  Ohio  red  and  yellow,  100  pound  bag  $3 
to  $3.50. 

POTATOES. — Prices  continue  high.  Long  Island, 
barrel,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Maine.  180  pounds  bulk,  $5  to 
$5,25;  Maine  Gobbler,  165-pound  bag,  $4.00  to  $5; 
Maine  Green  Mountain.  105-pound  bag,  $4.80  to  $5 ; 
Jersey  round,  165-pound  bag.  $4.75  to  $5;  Virginia 
second  crop,  per  bnrrel,  $4.50  t<>  $4.75;  New  York 
Slate,  180  pounds  bulk,  $5  to  $5.25. 

NETS. — Chestnuts  In  limited  supply  selling  from  $7 
to  $18  per  00  pounds ;  hiekorynuts  $8.50  to  $4  per  60 
pounds;  black  walnuts  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

HONEY  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP.— Fancy  clover 
comb,  per  pound.  14e  to  15c;  lower  grades  11c  to  13c; 
clover  extracted  6%c  to  7V4e :  buckwheat  extracted  614 
to  7c;  buckwheat  comb,  11c  to  12c.  Maple  syrup  con¬ 
tinues  in  light  supply  selling  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
gallon. 

BEANS,  1016  CROP.— Choice  Marrow,  100  pounds, 
$12.50  to  $12.75 ;  choice  pea  beans  $11.75  to  $12 ; 
1916  choice  red  kidney  $12.25  to  $12.50. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  November  8th,  1916 : 

EGGS. 

3%  cases  . $0.6S 

11  cases  . 65 

2  cases  . 64 

6  cases  . 63 

114  Case  . 62 

314  cases  . 60 

2  cases  . 58 

1  case  . 57 

y2  case  . , . 55 

4  cases  . 52 

614  cases  . .50 

2  cases  . . . . . 49  - 

9  cases  . 48 

!  2  cases  . 46 

‘  6  cases  . 45 


I  barrel  cabbage  . 

10  barrels  cabbage  . 

6  barrels  cabbage  . 

15  crates  lettuce  . 

13  crates  lettuce  . 

18  crates  lettuce  . 

19  crates  lettuce  . 

5  baskets  lettuce  . 

10  barrels  peppers  . 

367  lbs.  beans  . 

56  doz.  bunches  celery  . 

1  barrel  spinach  . 

3  barrels  sweet  potatoes  . 

3  barrels  sweet  potatoes  . 

1  barrel  sweet  potatoes  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
1  box  of  hides  . . . 

431  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . 

49  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . . 

27  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . 

406  lbs.  hiekorynuts,  bu . 

62  lbs.  rabbits  . 

21  lbs.  rabbits  . 

340  lbs.  honey  . 

FRUIT. 

12  bbls.  apples  . 

3  bbls.  apples  . 

22  bbls.  apples  . 

49  bbls.  apples  . 

83  bbls.  apples  . 

147  bbls.  apples  . 

150  bbls.  apples  . 

90  bbls.  apples  . 

107  bbls.  apples  . 

71  bbls.  apples  . 

41  bbls.  apples  . 

I I  bbls.  apples  . 

33  bbls.  apples  . 

11  bbls.  apples  . 

11  bbls.  apples  . . 

5  bbls.  apples  . 

8  bbls.  apples  . 

6  bbls.  apples  . 

5  bbls.  apples  . 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

40  bbls.  apples  . 

16  baskets  apples  . 

2  baskets  apples  . 

S  baskets  apples  . 

18  baskets  apples  . 

7  baskets  apples  . 

5  bbls.  pears  . 

1  bbl.  pears  . 

15  bbls.  pears  . 

2  bbls.  pears  . 

1  bbl.  pears  . 

15  bbls.  pears  . 

0  bbls.  pears  . 

5  bbls.  pears  . 

10  bbls.  pears  . 

6  bbls.  pears  . 

3  crates  pears  . 

1  hamper  pears  . 

6  baskets  pears  . 

1  basket  pears  . . 

5  baskets  pears  . 

3  baskets  pears  . . 

6  baskets  pears  . 

10  baskets  pears  . 

1  box  pears  . 


.43 

.42 

.40 


$0.23 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.10 

.IS 

.17 

.16 

•1814 


.20 

.10 

.18 

i?* 

.16 

.15 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.90 


.14 


$0.35 
’  .34 


$0.1514 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.1414 

.14 

.1344 


.80 

1.60 

6.00 

.50 


:  it* 

.$0.10 


10 


2.50 

2.20 

2.00 


1.1244 

1.00 

.00 

.80 

.50 


2.50 

.1044 

.20 

.50 

3.75 

2.50 

2.38 


$5.10 

11.00 

12.00 

11.50 

4.50 


.18 

.10 


.07 


. $5.00 

. 4.50 

. 4.00 

. 3.50 

.  3.00 

. 2.75 

. 2.50 

. 2.25 

.  2.00 

.  2.10 

.  1.75 

.  1.65 

. 3.25 

.  3.6244 

.  2.8714 

.  2.37V> 

.  1.6214 

.  1.3744 

. 3.75 

. 1.25 

. 1.50 

. 75 


•  •  •  ■ 

. 50 

. 40 

....  5.00 

_ 3.00 

_ 2.00 

_ 2.50 

....  1.62 

_  1.75 

_ 1.90 

_  1.25 

....  1.40 

. 75 

_ 5.00 

_ 5.00 

_  1.00 

. 75 

. 60 

. 5X 

. 54 

. 50 

_  2.00 


November  18,  1016, 


“  Yessir !  Mis’  Ilolcolmb,  we  eert'nly 
had  a  job  to  lick  them  New  York  milk 
peddlers — but  we  done  it ! 


on  you'll  find  me  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight — minus  coat  and  vest,  and  with  my 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  my  elbows 
— up  to  the  moment  this  thing  is  settled, 
and  settled  right. 

“  'Rut  first  off,’  he  sez,  ‘we’ll  attend  to 
the  thing  nearest  at  hand.  I’m  going  to 
‘“llit  the  nail  on  the  head  the  first  appoint  a  committee  from  among  the 
clip!’  sez  paw.  'This  is  the  preacher  mcu  of  °,lr  church  to  set  this  family  on 
down  to  our  church.  Mr.  Gardner,  shake  ^s  financial  feet.  Not  to  take  the  whole 
hands  with  Mr.  Wieniuwski.  Whilst  the  burden  from  them,  yon  understand,  but 
preacher  is  gettin’  acquainted  with  your  ^0  put  them  where  they  can  help  thern- 
fa Daily,  Mr.  Wieniawski,  I  want  to  talk  Selves. 

with  you  a  little  on  this  milk  question.  **  ‘Next,  I'm  going  to  persuade  Mrs. 
You  prob’l.v  know  the  way  into  the  house  Gardner  to  get  the  ladies  to  appoint  a 
better’n  I  do,  so  lead  on,  MaoDuff.’  committee — preferably  with  Mrs.  Ezra 

“The  house  wa’nt  quite  as  bad  inside  Earlow  as  chairman  for  the  purpose  of 
as  it  was  out — when  we  told  maw  she  relieving  Mrs.  Wieniawski  and  her  chil- 
said  she’d  a  knowed  that  'thout  bein’  ^l'eu  *n  present  necessity.  There 

told — seoin’  as  they  was  a  woman  in  it —  ***  t°  he  at  least  one  family  in  this 

and  they  was  in  a  bad  way.  Maw’ll  tell  section  with  genuine  cause  for  Thanlcs- 
you  all  about  it.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  giving,  this  year, 

preacher  interduced  we  went  back  to  the  Ihen  well  branch  out  a  little  and  ’ 

barn  with  Pete.  ‘“That’s  enough  for  tonight,  Elder,’ 

“Say !  Mis’  Ilolcolmb,  what  you  s' pose  maw.  As  a  chairman  in  prospective, 
lie  was  a  doin’?  Sure  as  you  live,  he  ^  now  declare  this  meeting  adjourned, 
was  a  scaldin’  oat  chaff  in  a  barrel  and  subject  to  call.  I  suspect  that,  k  your 
mixin’  meal  with  it  to  feed  to  his  cows,  'y * a^  ^10  other  end  of  that  telephone 
Paw  sez  its  no  wonder  them  fellers  ^ine-  Well  help  all  we  can;  and  in  the 
squeeze  out  a  dime  where  we  don’t  git  meantime,  the  watchword  will  be:  ‘The 
a  nickel.  tbilk  of  human  kindness — let’s  save  a 

“Well,  paw  pumped  him  dry.  ’S  near's  l^tle  of  it  for  home  use.’” 

I  can  recollect,  they  bought  that  farm  - - 

for  .$2,000,  paid  half  down  and  give  a 

mortgage  for  the  other  half.  That  didn’t  ^  Farmer’s  Wife  on  the  “  Milk  Strike” 

Some  Fun  and  a  Lot  of  Cream 

Bust  Days  at  Home. — There  may 
have  boon  busy  days  for  Commissioner 
j  !  |l  _ .  , .  . | —  Dillon  and  the  League  leaders  lately  but 

,■  ,  j  -  there  have  been  busy  days  also  for  the 

IIS/ ' » '  JSk  yli  fHI  |  j-.V'Vr  farmer’s  wife,  on  tlic  other  end  of  the 

'jj  1  milk  strike.  From  every  farm  Inside  the 

T  y  y  ^  n  V  strike  area  there  has  been  a  grand  rush 

^  1.^  j  j  to  the  village  to  buy  milkpans  and  tbe 

j  r'y&ty,  I  poor  old  churns  still  in  existence  since 

y  if  I.  j\  y  jf  V~~  farmers  “went  out”  of  butter  making 

/  /  V  M  f  ’  hove  been  putting  in  more  hours  of  labor 

/  U  '  ffyjmft  /  1  #  a  ^UU1  would  he  approved  by  Presl- 

i  \\  ILL [  *  I  «  dent  Wilson.  The  woman  who  had  a 

j  j  \\  /M churn  in  such  a  state  of  repair  that  it 
|  /  "  could  be  used  was  very  popular  with  her 

j  i  'Ll  nt  friends,  and  it  has  been  passed  from  one 

// _  y  '  *  ’  to  another  as  fast  as  circumstances  would 

,  admit.  In  our  neighborhood,  one  fnrm- 

nyEHr  er’s  wife  had  a  churn  minus  a  dusher, 

MUgB  but  a  neighbor  unearthed  a  dasher  from 

Ww  the  attic,  and  they  joined  forces. 

Emergency  Milk-setting. — Also  the 
modern  dairy  farm  has  no  place  to  “set” 
"!>  |  pans  of  milk,  even  after  the  paus  are  se- 

-  —  ■■■  ■  1  cured,  which  was  not  always  easily  done, 

thick  of  the  fight  ”  as  the  supply  iu  most  localities  was  not 

equal  to  the  demand.  All  the  former 
leave  ’em  nothin’  to  buy  stock  and  tools  conveniences  of  milk  rooms,  milk  racks 
with;  so  they  went  in  debt  for  ’em.  or  shelves,  had  been  done  a  why  with 
They’d  bin  workin’  fum  12  to  18  hours  y°ars  a£°-  the  women  having  to  contrive 
a  day — Summer  and  Winter,  Sundays  some  uoiv  arrangements  to  meet  this  sud- 
iind  holidays— for  three  years,  and  they  dc‘n  change  in  the  situation.  They  found 
still  owed  $800  on  the  place.  He  was  Plunks,  shelves  and  old  boards,  and  ar- 
nvful  discouraged.  lie  said  if  he  could  ranged  them  in  divers  ways  on  boxes 
jn’ly  raise  enough  to  take  ’em  to  a  city  ai|d  sawhorses  and  chairs  in  any  place 
tier’d  skip  out  and  let  the  hide  go  with  fl'°°  from  dust  and  germs.  Even  the  par- 
the  taller— them  ain’t  his  exact  words,  lor  and  the  spare  bedrooms  were  desc¬ 
ent  that’s  what  he  meant.  Serin’  as  the  crated  by  the  rows  of  milkpans.  The 
;ows  wa’nt  the  ou’y  things  that  lived  rural  telephone  lines,  never  idle  long  at 
nostly  on  chaff,  I  don’t  blame  him  any.  a  tia,e<  liare  boon  busier  than  ever,  for 
“The  preacher  never  laughed  once  all  not  every  farmer’s  wife  of  today  knew 
:he  way  home,  and  paw  never  cracked  ll0W  to  make  butter  and  those  who  did 
i  joke.  Finely  Sheldon  and  Edith  no-  had  t0  £>ve  expert  advice  early  and  often, 
iced  it — they'd  went  on  and  seen  about  ^’irE  Funny  Siiie.  But  notwith stand- 
die  young  stock— and  Edie  ast  ’em  inS  the  extra  work  and  the  financial  wor- 
vhat  they’d  had  for  dinner— she  was  ry  the  milk  strike  has  made  a  lot  of  fun 
mro  they  had  the  dispepsy.  for  farm  folk.  For  instance,  the  news- 

“Muw*  telephoned  Mrs.  Gardner  she  paper  accounts  of  masked  men  pouring 
vas  gi'iu’  to  keep  him  for  supper.  After  ®ut  milk  from  held-up  wagons  and  fear- 
mikin’  and  chores  and  supper,  we  all  somo  tal(fS  of  milk  and  blood  mingling 
vent  into  the  parlor,  and  the  preacher  together  on  hitherto  peaceful  country 
n i bosomed  hisself.  lie  didn’t  zactly  highways,  were  much  enjoyed  by  those 
iwear,  Mis’  Ilolcolmb,  lmt  he  come  aw-  who  knew  the  absurdity  of  the  stories  and 
ill  close  to  it  sometimes;  ami  1  wish  theil*  probable  origin. 

■ou  could  a  heard  it  all  the  way  he  The  Luxury  of  Cream.  The  idea  of 

0]d  it xnaw’ll  tell  you.  making  up  a  few  crocks  of  butter  was 

“  ‘Sister  Barlow,’  be  sez,  when  he  got  a  leasing  one  to  most  of  the  women  too, 
li rough,  ‘your  husbaud  and  Henry  are  f°1’  the  amount  of  butter,  at  35  to  40 
iglit,  and  you  and  I— especially  I—  cents  a  pound,  that  an  ordinary  family 
,ave  been  sill  wrong.  We  have  been  eals  is  au  itcm  calculated  to  cause  gray 
nilking  the  country  for  the  city  too  long,  hairs  young.  Or  it  may  have  been  in 
t  is  now  high  time  to  skim  off  a  little  many  cases  a  pleasing  idea  to  stop  for  a 
ream  for  our  own  babies.  It  is  also  time  raising  milk  at  a  loss  to  sell  and 
ime  to  put  an  end  to  such  human  slavery  eating  oleomargarine  at  home.  And  bow 
s  I  have  uncovered  today.  From  now  (Continued  on  page  1455) 


The  Milk  of  Human  Kindness 

A  Story  of  the  “Milk  Strike” 

By  Harry  Ayres 


Paw  sez  we 
aiu’t  through  yet,  though,  by  a  long  shot. 

He  sez  they  aiu’t  goin’  to  lay  down  and 
stick  up  all  four  feet  jist  a  cause  we  __ 
won  the  first  round — we  got  to  keep 
org’nized  and  stay  awake,  or  they’ll  git  gez 
back  at  us,  yet.  •  a  j, 

“Yessum,  we’re  glad  it's  over,  too —  cooj; 
only  it  ain’t.  Paw  told  the  preacher — he  i  ha 
sez,  ‘Well,  Elder,  you  can  resorcin  your  fraD] 
job  o’  shepherdin’  the  sheep  and  I  cau  calls 
pitch  iu  and  do  my  Fall  plowin’,  and  wc  ting 
can  all  come  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  It’s 
with  grateful  hearts,  this  Thanksgivin’ ;  — tin 

but  all  the  same,  it  want  hurt  us  none  gotoi 
to  keep  our  powder  dry.’  bean 

“Ohw  he  took  it  all  right.  He  sez  “  ‘ 
there’s  a  mistake  somewberCs — Paw’s  tivc 
first  name  orter  bin  Bob  and  his  second  itive 
Burdette.  Anyway,  ’twus  Paw  brung  cotto 
him  round  to  our  way  o’  thinkin’.  too  p 

“No’m.  lie  was  on  the  other  side  ’til  to  m 
Paw  took  him  up  to  see  them  Polacks  coinf 
up  on  Vinegar  Hill.  aroui 

“Well,  it  was  this  way :  after  he  other 
preached  that  sermon  on  ‘But  I  say  unto  “A 
you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil,’  and  got  Maw  luck  ; 
and  you  and  all  the  rest  o’  the  wimmen  dimu 
eryin’  over  them  poor  babies  and  sick  perta 
folks  down  to  the  city,  Paw  didn’t  know  squ;u 
what  to  do.  He  was  in  this  fight  clear  I  fr 
up  to  his  ears,  ’n  he  alleys  pulls  better  wa'n' 
when  him  ’n  Maw’s  hitched  together,  from 
Anyway,  I  bet  he  thinks  as  much  o’  ba¬ 
bies  as  she  does — yon  orter  see  him  carry 
on  about  Henry  and  Em’Iy’s  baby. 

You’d  think  it  was  the  on’y  one  they 

ever  was !  So  he  kept  right  on  tellin’ 

evor'body  to  s't  tight  and  stick  to  the 
League  .and  kep’  outer  Maw’s  way  as 
much  as  he  could. 

“Finely,  one  time  when  him  and  Hen¬ 
ry  was  talkin’  it  over  durin’  milkin’,  j 

Henry  sez  he  bet  they’s  as  much  need  o’  / 
the  milk  o’  human  kindness  up  here  as  Vi 
they  is  in  the  cities — on’y  you  don’t  hear 

so  much  about  it.  ‘He’s  finer’n  silk’,  _ i 

he  sez,  ‘and  I  think  a  hull  lot  of  him ; 
but  they’s  one  or  two  things  he  don’t 
know  yit.  I  w’sli  I  bad  him  up  to  Pete 
Wieniawski’s — I  bet  he’d  change  his 
tune.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  Paw  sez,  ‘he  certainly  is  one 
fine  man  ;  but  he  never  knowed  what  it 
was  to  grub  in  the  dirt  and  tote  a  mort¬ 
gage  around  on  his  back.  Mebbe — h’m, 
well,  we'll  see  what  we  do  see.’ 

“  ’T’want  many  days  ’fore  the  preach¬ 
er  was  to  our  house,  and  Maw,  she  didn’t  k— . 

lose  no  time  gittin’  him  started  about  the 
dear  little  babies  and  the  poor  sick  folks 
down  to  New  York.  Course  you  know  meat 
I’m  arouud  all  the  time  sense  they  closed  “SI 
the  school  account  o’  this  iufant-ile  pal-  us  me 
allasis.  so  they  aiu’t  much  goin’  on  that  paw  1 
I  don’t  know  about..  They  soon  had  paw  choke 
up  a  tree,  and  1  didn’t  see  how  he  was  or  tli 
ever  goin’  to  get  down  agin.  lie  squii'm-  rumiii 
ed  around  awhile,  aud  finely  he  sez,  him ! 
‘Say,  Eldt%  not  to  change  the  subject —  “W 

I  got  to  take  a  trip  up  to  Vinegar  Ilill  to  poor, 
see  about  some  young  stock  I  got  in  pas-  was  tl 
ture  up  there.  S’posc  you  stay  to  din-  roof  r 
ner  and  go  along?  I’ll  phone  Sheldon  nothir 
to  see  if  lie  want  take  us  lip  in  his  car.  the  u 
You  and  mother,  here,  can  stand  me  on  had  a 
my  head  in  two  minutes  when  it  comes  the  ar 
to  the  abstract  of  the  city — I  got  a  no-  not  q 
tion  I  can  return  the  compliment  if  I  learn 
can  get  you  within  sbootin’  distance  of  way 
the  concrete  of  tbe  country.  What  say?’  milk,. 
“  ‘I  can’t  go,’  sez  maw.  to  dea 

“Leinme  go,  paw,’  I  sez.  “Tli 

“  ‘Yes,  let  him  go,’  maw  sez — ‘I  got  a  see  hi 
ironin’  to  do  tills?  afternoon.  That  hies-  fam’ly 
sed  baby  ain’t  got  a  thing  to  wear,  and  t’ank 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  let  Eni’ly  do  no  sich  work  cold ; 
yet  a  while.  I  cau't  have  him  arouud  she  a 
under  my  feet,  aud  I  don’t  want  him  most 
traipsin’  all  through  the  woods  after  boy  d 
pa’tridges  this  damp  weather.  Men  folks  middle 
is  past  me,  anyway,  What  pleasure  “  * \\ 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


“  Give  Thanks  for  What  ?” 

[The  following  verses?  were  printed 
long  ago.  anil  will  be  remembered  by  our 
older  readers.  They  have  been  recited 
at  many  a  school  exhibition.] 

“Let  earth  give  thanks,”  the  deacon  said, 
And  then' the  Proclamation  read. 

“Give  thanks  fer  what,  an’  what  about?” 
Asked  Simon  Soggs,  when  church  was 
out ; 

“Give  thanks  fer  what?  T  don’t  see  why, 
The  rust  got  in  an’  spiled  my  rye. 

And  hay  wan’t  half  a  crop,  and  corn 
All  wilted  down  and  looked  forlorn. 

The  bugs  just  gobbled  my  pertaters. 

The  what  you  call  ’em — lineaters. 

And  gracious !  when  you  come  to  wheat. 
There’s  more  than  all  the  world  can  eat; 
Onless  a  war  should  interfere. 

Crons  won’t  bring  half  a  price  this  year; 
I’ll  hev  to  give  ’em  away,  I  reckon !” 

“Good  for  the  poor !’’  exclaimed  the  dea¬ 
con. 

“Give  thanks  fer  what?”  asked  Simon 
Soggs ; 

“Fer  th’  freshet  carryin’  off  my  logs? 

For  Dobbin’  goin’  blind?  Fer  live 
Uv  my  best  cows,  that  was  alive  . 
Afore  the  smash  in’  railroad  come 
And  made  it  awful  troublesome? 

Fer  that  haystack  the  ligbtnin’  struck 
And  burnt  to  ashes? — thunderin’  luck! — 
Fer  ten  dead  sheep?”  sighed  Simon  Soggs. 

The  deacon  said,  “You’ve  got  your  hogs !” 

“Give  thanks?  And  Jane  and  baby  sick? 
I  e’onmost  wonder  if  Ole  Nick 
Ain’t  running  things — ” 

The  deacon  said : 

“Simon,  your  people  might  be  dead  J” 

“Give  thanks!"  said  Simon  Soggs  again. 
“Just  look  at  what  a  fix  we’re  in! 

The  country’s  rush  in’  to  the  dogs 
At  race-horse  speed,”  said  Simon  Soggs. 
“Rotten  all  through,  in  every  State; 
Why,  cf  we  don’t  repudiate. 

We’ll  have  to  build,  for  big  and  small, 

A  poo  t'liou  Re  that’ll  hold  us  all ! 

Down  South  the  crooked  whisky-still 
Is  running  like  the  devil’s  mill. 

Up  North  there’s  murder  everywhere, 
And  awful  doings,  I  declare. 

Give  thanks?  IIow  mad  it  makes  me  feel 
To  think  how  office-holders  steal ! 

The  taxes  paid  by  you  and  uie 
Is  four  times  bigger’n  they  should  be. 

The  fed’ral  gover’ment’s  all  askew; 

The  ballot’s  secli  a  mockery,  too! 

Some  votes  too  little,  some  too  much. 
Some  not  at  all — it  beats  the  Dutch! 
And  now  no  man  knows  what  to  do, 

Or  bow  is  bow  or  wbo  is  who. 

Deacon,  corruption’s  sure  to  kill ! 

This  'glorious  Union’  never  will, 

I’ll  bet  a  continental  cent, 

Elect  another  President ! 

Give  thanks  fer  what,  I’d  like  to  know!” 

The  deacon  answered,  sad  and  low, 
“Simon,  it  fills  me  with  surprise 
Ye  don’t  see  where  yer  duty  lies; 

Kneel  right  straight  down  in  all  the  muss, 
And  thank  God  that  it  ain’t  no  wuss !” 

* 

Thanksgiving  was  orginally  a  New 
England  holiday — essentially  a  country 
festival.  The  New  England  people  took 
their  pleasures  seriously  and  wherever 
he  wanders,  the  Yankee  mingles  memo¬ 
ries  of  other  days  with  bis  thanks.  '  We 
have  often  wondered  bow  this  homely  fes¬ 
tival  of  a  sober  and  serious  people  ever 
came  to  be  a  national  holiday.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  firmly  rooted  into  our  national  life, 
but  it  will  ever  remain  at  its  best  a  coun¬ 
try  festival.  As  Christmas  is  the  great 
joyful  holiday  of  the  year,  Thanksgiving 
will  ever  be  the  day  of  reunion — in  mem¬ 
ory  if  not  in  person — and  there  will  al¬ 
ways  he  the  memory  of  little  human  trag¬ 
edies  and  sorrows  beneath  the  quiet  hap¬ 
piness  \jhich  the  day  brings.  Four  years 
hence,  on  December  22,  1920,  there  will 
be  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Three  centuries  will  have  sped  by  since 
the  originators  of  Thanksgiving  made 
their  humble  start  in  on  obscure  corner  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  a  great  occasion, 
and  the  celebration  should  fit  the  event. 
We  would  like  to  help  make  it  a  great 
success,  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
New  England  who  have  wandered  to 
other  States.  .We  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  New  England  people  among  our 
readers — particularly  from  those  who 
trace  back  to  Massachusetts. 

* 

In  some  homes  work  1ms  come  to  be  a 
habit — just  plain,  monotonous  work.  It 
is  not  always  useful  or  economical.  Some¬ 
times  it  accomplishes  nothing,  but  habit 


compels  father  and  mother  to  keep  on 
moving  at  some  occupation.  After  some 
years  the  habit  grows,  so  that  rest  is  con¬ 
sidered  laziness,  when  it  might  be  the 
most  profitable  sort  of  work.  The  ability 
to  rest  and  to  refresh  the  body  and 
mind  is  a  big  asset  in  every  human  life. 
Yet  we  find  people  who  consider  time 
wasted  unless  the  worker  is  moving  about, 
or  performing  some  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  When  mother  or  the  girls  sit  down 
to  read  or  talk  or  do  light  sewing  father 
and  the  boys  seem  to  think  it  is  time  to 
find  some  new  job  for  them — or  they 
might  get  lazy !  The  fact  is  that  every¬ 
one  needs  rest  and  recreation  if  they  are 
to  keep  up  the  grind  of  daily  life  with  any 
spirit,  and  daily  life  without  spirit  would 
result  iu  the  deadest  sort  of  fruit. 

* 

We  have  had  many  questions  about 
the  rights  of  cats  under  the  law.  Many 
long  friendships  have  been  broken 
through  killing  a  neighbor’s  eat,  and 
then  telling  about  it.  As  a  rule  the  toll¬ 
ing  did  most  of  the  damage.  Planting 
the  dead  cat  quietly  near  a  rose  bush  or 
peach  tree  would  have  cemented  the 
friendship  through  flowers  and  fruit.  A 
Massachusetts  judge  is  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  cat  is  a.  wild  animal.  There  is  no 
wilder  animal  in  Christendom.  It  is  an 
animal  that  can’t  be  controlled,  and  you 
can’t  tell  what  it  will  do  When  it  gets 
out  of  its  owner’s  sight.  A  man  on  h  s 
own  property  has  a  right  to  protect  it, 
and  when  wild  animals  encroach  on  it,  he 
is  justified  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

In  this  case  the  cat  left  home,  entered 
another  place  and  caught  chickens  and 


song  birds.  Probably  this  view  would  be 
held  for  all  wandering  cats,  and  the  only 
6afe  place  for  kitty  is  at  home. 

* 

Ox  page  1-1 5”  we  learn  of  a  man  who 
acts  as  official  taster.  lie  seems  to  lodge 
in  the  kitchen  during  the  manufacture  of 
a  meal  and  boss  the  job.  In  many  kitch¬ 
ens  that  we  know  this  man  would  simply 
raise  a  riot.  Iu  the  case  mentioned  the 
“official  taster”  made  up  a  mince  pie  so 
good  that  he  was  willing  to  die  eating  it. 
Most  man-made  pies  would  make  death 
an  agony  rather  than  a  delight. 

* 

Here  is  a  fine  test  of  confidence  in  your 
daughter.  Let  her  plan  and  cook  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Invite  your  friends, 
give  the  girl  what  she  wants  in  fixtures 
and  supplies,  and  then  walk  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  let  her  alone.  It  is  a  good 
girl  who  can  size  up  to  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  of  course  your  daughter — 
with  father’s  pedigree  and  mother’s  train¬ 
ing  and  example — will  make  good  at  the 
dinner. 

* 

“A  farmer’s  wife”  tells  us  ou  page 
1*100  how  the  milk  strike  gave  them  a 
home  supply  of  milk  and  cream  such  as 
they  never  knew  before.  It  is  a  fact 
that  ou  some  farms  where  20  cows,  or 
more,  are  milked  the  family  hardly  know 
the  taste  of  cream  and  use  but  little  milk. 
They  think  it  must  all  go  to  the  city. 
We  hope  this  milk  strike  will  not  only 
result  iu  better'  prices  but  better  cream 
service  at  home.  We  learn  of  one  woman 
who  has  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  for  her 
own.  She  intends  to  keep  this  heifer  for 


the  family  milk  supply,  and  give  her 
family  all  the  cream  they  want.  That 
is  the  spirit  which  we  may  all  well  take 
up. 

* 

Our  U.  S.  Parcel  Post  Box 

When  we  started  our  boys  away  to 
Ohio  State  University  for  a  four-year 
course  iu  school  we  suggested  to  them 
that  if  they  would  take  advantage  of  the 
parcel  post  system  their  mother  could  do 
all  their  common  laundry  work  and  save 
tkemra  great  deal  of  expense.  With  the 
advent  of  this  work  we  found  another 
greater  item  than  the  saving  of  launder¬ 
ing  bills.  While  they  can  send  a  good- 
sized  package  weighing  several  pounds, 
containing  several  shirts,  a  dozen  pairs 
of  Socks  and  suits  of  underclothing  home 
for  a  very  few  cents  each  week,  we  found 
that  with  tbeir  clothing  coming  home 
every  week  their  mother  could  mend  and 
daru  up  the  rents  each  time,  and  not  only 
keep  their  clothing  in  better  order,  but 
advise  them  as  to  when  or  what  new 
clothing  they  at  times  might  need.  Then 
her  method  of  washing  saves  them  very 
much  in  wear,  for  usually  the  store  laun¬ 
dering  is  severe,  and  ordinal  clothing 
stands  up  but  a  short  time.  We  have 
learned  to  value  our  Uncle  Sam’s  parcel 
post  box  very  highly,  not  only  in  this  av¬ 
enue,  but  the  younger  son  sent  home  word 
in  his  letter  last  week  that  he  was  very 
hungry  for  a  good  piece  of  mother’s  choc¬ 
olate  cake.  Right  away  a  whole  choco¬ 
late  cake,  frosted  deeply  with  sweetness, 
was  rushed  to  them  by  the  parcel  post 
system,  and  two  or  more  hearts  glad¬ 


dened,  for  we  suspect  they  have  chums 
that  were  also  hungry  for  a  piece  of 
mother’s  chocolate  cake,  and  were  too 
glad  to  help  the  boys  out.  About  every 
time  we  send  a  box  of  laundry  back  we 
include  some  nuts,  popped  candied  corn, 
pencils  or  pocket  knives,  or  some  handy 
article  which  we  are  pretty  sure  the  boys 
need  or  can  handily  use  in  their  every¬ 
day  life  at  school.  It  keeps  us  in  closer 
touch  with  them,  even  the  advent  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  clothing  flying  upon  our  lino 
helps  us  to  remember  that  we  still  have 
boys,  although  they  are  many  miles  away. 

GEO.  W.  BROWN. 

Hancock  Go.,  Ohio. 

* 

A  Woman’s  View  of  the  Situation 

Although  not  in  the  milk  business  at 
present  I  am  very  much  interested  iu  the 
outcome  of  the  present  strike  for  a  fair 
price  for  milk.  For  some  time  we  deliv¬ 
ered  milk  at  a  station  for  a  large  milk 
company.  The  expense  is  great  and  labor 
scarce.  The  mere  mention  of  a  dairy 
farm  seems  to  frighten  the  men  seeking 
employment.  The  price  of  grain  has  ad¬ 
vanced  and  where  cows  were  bought  for 
$50  a  few  years  ago  they  cost  twice  that 
sum.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
cow  stables  and  surroundings  are  much 
improved  and  to  keep  them  so  adds  to  the 
expense.  The  milk  business  means  early 
rising  and  a  trip  to  the  milk  station  rain 
or  shine  305  days  in  the  year. 

Place  some  of  the  people  that  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  samp,  in  the  farmer's  place  and 
then  let  them  judge.  If  these  same  people 
were  to  come  to  the  country  to  work  they 


would  want  the  highest  wages.  In  our 
vicinity  the  people  have  become  discour¬ 
aged  and  are  looking  for  other  means  of 
making  the  farm  pay  and  selling  their 
cows.  All  the  farmer  asks  is  a  square 
deal,  and  we  must  stand  by  one  another, 
and  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
living  on  a.  farm.  jibs.  F.  h.  c. 

* 

The  Retired  Farmer’s  Wife 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  retired  far¬ 
mer?  Naturally  we  would  suppose  it 
meant  a  man  who  had  retired  from  the 
farm  and  lived  in  a  quiet  way  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  town.  In  such  case  the  wife 
shares  with  the  farmer  in  an  easy  life. 

These  cases  are  few  and  far  between. 
When  farmers  begin  to  advance  in  years 
and  think  they  have  enough  money  to 
take  it  easy  they  plan  for  a  smaller 
place.  They  can  never  be  satisfied  away 
from  the  soil,  and  must  have  a  couple  of 
cows  and  chickens.  They  have  always 
counted  upon  them  to  buy  groceries,  etc., 
and  iu  retiring  he  has  no  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  tip.  Of  coursoi  he  must  have  a 
horse  or  two  and  to  take  it  easy  a  man 
is  needed  to  help  out  of  doors. 

The  fanner’s  wife  has  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  could  eujoy  life  to¬ 
gether,  but  she  finds  her  dreams  shattered. 
They  doubtless  were  in  the  milk  business 
before,  and  now  she  must  make  butter, 
care  for  chickens  and  an  extra  man  to 
board.  Although  along  in  years,  she  finds 
no  retiring  for  her.  Speaking  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  husband  had  sold  a  large  farm 
and  retired  to  a  small  place,  she  said  she 
never  worked  harder  than  now.  In  my 
opinion  a  farmer’s  wife  will  find  work  a« 
long  as  she  is  on  a  farm,  large  or  small, 
and  able  to  do  it.  aunt  Elizabeth. 

* 

Save  the  Farm  Woman 

Are  we  not  catering  more  than  we 
should  to  the  popular  opinion  that  what¬ 
ever  we  can  accomplish  or  secure  at  no 
cost  other  than  physical  wear  and  tear, 
is  so  much  clear  gain?  The  idea  is  far 
too  prevalent  any  way.  I  like  the  thought 
expressed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  by  a 
certain  Mrs.  Smith,  who  said  she  tried 
to  be  as  economical  as  possible  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  she  was  particularly  saving  of 
John  E.  Smith’s  wife. 

I  used  to  do  my  own  housecleaning, 
etc.,  because  my  neighbors  might  think 
it  lazy  or  extravagant  of  me  to  hire  it 
done,  though  I  invariably  paid  the  doc¬ 
tor  more  for  patching  me  up  afterwards 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  hire  a  capable 
woman  to  do  the  heavy  work.  The  fact 
is  impressing  itself  more  and  more  upon 
my  mind  of  late,  that  I  have  no  moral 
right  to  deprive  my  children  of  a  well 
mother,  or  to  waste  the  family  income, 
simply  to  gratify  so  foolish  a  whim  of 
mine. 

Possibly  some  one  may  think  I  am  ad¬ 
vocating  pure  laziness,  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking  economy  of  effort  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  Doing  the  things  one  can 
do  most  advantageously,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  thing  one  can  accomplish  only  at  a 
personal  loss,  need  not  necessarily  spell 
inefficiency  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  efficient  in 
my  own  case  to  sew  or  do  other  light 
work,  hire  the  heavy  work  done,  and 
thereby  present  to  my  family  a  cheerful 
mother  “clothed  and  iu  her  right  mind,” 
than  to  attempt  the  unattainable  myself 
and  iu  so  doing  inflict  an  invalid  (rather 
an  expensive  luxury,  by  the  way)  upon 
the  family  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  The  Fall  cleaning  is  probably  done 
but  in  the  holiday  rush  that  is  coming 
let  us  “think  upon  these  things”  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  he  really  eco¬ 
nomical  of  John  Smith’s  wife.  See  if  it 
doesn’t  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well 
as  iu  greater  comfort  for  the  entire 
household.  E.  M.  A. 

* 

Bits  of  Knowledge 

A  reader  asks  for  information  os  Jo 
the  Scotch  method  of  curing  hams  and 
bacon.  No  doubt  some  one  from  the  land 
of  heather  will  respond  to  this  need. 

Scrapple  and  souse  are  old-fashioned 
dishes  that  will  help  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Store  some  horseradish  roots  in  the 
vegetable  cellar,  whex-e  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cessible  for  Winter  use.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  grate  and  bottle  a  quantity  of 
horseradish  in  advance,  as  it  deteriorates 
in  color  and  quality. 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Fall  on  the  Farm 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


The  Fear  of  The  Fall. — It  is  too 
bad.  and  yet  not  strange,  that  many  on 
the  Lonely  Road  dread  the  Fall.  While 
this  ripeness  of  the  year  with  its  glorious 
foliage  ought  to  be  a  real  joy  to  us.  there 
is  certainly  much  on  the  farm  that  tends 
to  make  us  worry.  How  short  the  days 
are!  The  afternoons  amount  to  almost 
milling  and  you  have  to  get  up  in  the 
night  to  got  along  in  the  forenoon.  You 
hale  to  feed  and  treat  the  stock  as 
though  it  were  Winter,  and  they  positive¬ 
ly  refuse  to  think  it  is  Summer.  You 
hate  to  feed  front  the  barn,  and  the  cows 
hate  to  feed  from  the  pasture  or  mea¬ 
dows.  You  come  out  from  dinner  and 
there  they  are  at  the  bars  as  though  it 
were  night.  You  go  to  work  and  they 
yell  at.  and  scold  you,  till  it  gets  on  your 
nerves. 

As  Orchard  Echo. — Those  words 
sound  nice,  but  the  echo  doesn’t.  It’s 
from  the  calves  staked  out  down  hack  of 
the  orchard.  How  a  calf  will  blat  in  the 
Fall!  You  picked  out  a  good  place.  In 
the  Spring  he  would  die  eating'  it ;  now 
he  will  die  rather  than  eat  it.  Ilis  voice 
lings  out  quite  true  in  the  forenoon,  but 
in  the  afternoon  it  breaks  terribly.  If 
the  Pastoral  Parson  should  he  dropped, 
from  the  sky,  blindfold,  and  asked  to  tell 
the  season  of  the  year,  he  would  listen  for 
the  blat  ting  of  the  calves  behind  the  barn. 

Winter  Follows  Fall.- — But  what  of 
it  !  To  many  people  every  falling  leaf 
starts  a  shiver.  “How  I  dread  the  Win¬ 
ter,”  you  can  hear  them  say.  What  a 
wicked  habit  we  get  into — dreading  the 
future  instead  of  enjoying  the  present. 
The  Pastoral  Parson  used  i<>  make  n  duti¬ 
ful  call  on  a  very  old  lady  neighbor  up 
home,  everythin?  lie  went  up.  But  he  had 
to  quit.  Jt.  was  too  doleful.  The  last 
call  was  on  a  beautiful  hot  day  in  June. 
“A  fine  day,”  I  remarked.  “Yes,  yes,  too 
clear,  too  clear,  A  regular  weather 
breeder.  Sure  to  he  a  storm  soon.”  A 
little  later  1  remarked,  “Great,  this  hot 
weather  for  the  corn.”  “Oh  yes,  yes. 
IIoW  terrible  hot  it  is.  It  always  makes 
me  think  of  the  tenable  cold  weather  we 
shall  have  next.  Winter  to  make  up  for 
it.”  Upon  this  she  actually  choked  up 
and  shed  tears! 

A  Faix  Festival. — Yes,  we  had  a 
great,  time  down  at  the  country  church 
the  other  day.  It  was  our  first  Fall  fes¬ 
tival.  It  was  really  a  fair,  field  day,  and 
festival,  in  one.  While  the  women  folks 
were  getting  up  a  great  dinner,  with  a 
fine  great  dish  of  wild  rabbit  moat  on 
the  side,  the  men  folks,  headed  by  the 
county  agent,  visited  nearby  farms.  A 
lesson  in  scoring  of  cows  was  given 
amidst  most  helpful  discussions.  At  one 
farm  later  in  the  afternoon,  a  very  help¬ 
ful  disc-fission  of  the  pig  question  in  this 
locality  was  taken  up;  when  to  get  pigs, 
how  to  feed  them,  and  good  sites  for  pig 
pastures  were  pointed  out.  Immediately 
after  dinner,  we  had  a  fine  talk  about 
hens  and  how  to  tell  the  host  layers  and 
the  best  breeding  stock.  We  had  four 
pens  of  hens  there  by  the  church  steps. 
It  was  a  fine  sight — these  GO  people  sit¬ 
ting  around  intently  listening  to  this  in¬ 
struction  and  asking  questions!  A  great 
majority  of  them  were  hack-to-tho-land- 
ers.  After  the  poultry  demonstration  the 
women  folks  went  into  the  church  and 
there  had  a  practical  conference  on  foods 
and  cooking,  children’s  dinners,  canning, 
etc.  This  was  led  by  a  woman  from  the 
Storrtj  College  extension  staff.  It  was 
exceeding  helpful  and  to  the  point. 

A  Consecrated  Building. — And  all 
this  took  place  about  and  in  a  conse¬ 
crated  building.  But  we  have  conse¬ 
crated  this  building  to  the  people  that  live 
about  it  as  well  as  to  God.  and  I  take  it 
they  need  it  fully  as  much.  The  senior 
warden  had  his  cattle  there,  as  pretty  a 
pair  as  you  would  want  to  see.  tipping 
tin-  scales  at  nearly  thirty  hundred.  Their 
presence  was  no  disgrace  to  that  church 
yard.  These  cattle  with  two  autos  car¬ 
ried  the  party  from  farm  to  farm.  The 
boys  had  athletics,  and  a  great  day  it 
was  for  all.  As  for  the  woman’s  side  of 
it.  T  will  let  Mrs,  Pastoral  Parson  tell 
that  herself. 

TriE  Grange. — The  Pastoral  Parson 
has  been  doing  quite  a  little  speaking 
around  at  the  different  Granges.  lie  has 
just  returned  from  a  long  trip.  lie  is 
generally  introduced  as  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  generally  there 
are  many  who  have  come  from  afar  to 
behold  him.  tine  very  old  man  who  had 
not  been  out  for  an  evening  for  years,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  Pastoral  Parson,  could 
hardly  believe  himself  that  lie  had  really 
seen  him.  In  fact  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  such  person — that  the 
whole  thing  was  really  made  up  for  the 
patters.  Ilad  he  really  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  a  minister  would  actually  talk 
like  that — would  really  put  people  first, 
before  creeds  or  credentials,  before  build¬ 
ings  or  bric-a-brac V 

Open  Meetings. — The  Fall  of  the 
yeai  is  the  time  for  the  country  people 
to  get  out  and  away  all  they  can.  The 
evenings  are  long  and  the  work  is  letting 
up  a  little  and  there  arc  the  three  beau¬ 
tiful  moons — the  harvest  moon,  the 
hunter’s  moon  and  the  crazy  moon.  I 
always  advise  the  Grange  to  have  many 
open  meetings.  The  other  day  1  was 


down  on  the  Lonely  Road  and  as  usual, 
pulled  up  at  the  school  house.  Last  year 
in  this  district  one  teacher  staid  one 
day,  another  staid  over  Sunday  and  an¬ 
other  just  a  week.  The  one  I  saw  that 
afternoon  was  the  third  for  this  year.  It 
wasn’t  hard  work  or  bad  hoys  that,  drove 
them  out.  it  was  loneliness  and  strange¬ 
ness.  “You’ll  get  over  to  the  Grange 
meeting  and  supper  tonight?"  I  said.  “I 
expect  not.”  she  answered.  “I’ve  only 
been  in  the  State  a  short  time  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  Grange.”  With  the 
lonely  roadsides  starving  for  wholesome 
gatherings  and  the  multitudes  of  new 
comers  lighting  a  lone  and  often  losing 
battle,  I  would  have  few  meetings  where 
the  door  was  shut.  Open  hearts  and 
open  hands  and  open  countenances  and 
open  meetings  for  the  A^nv  World. 

A  Wayside  Lift. — “We’ll  give  her  a 
lift  if  we’re  late,”  said  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  just  at  dark  one  night  as  he  hacked 
the  car  around  and  turned  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  the  country  social  IS 
miles  down  the  river.  “It’s  too  much  for 


A  Partnership  Affair 


that  little  woman  to  walk  homo  tonight.” 
And  where  had  this  little  woman  been  on 
foot  and  how  far  was  she  going?  The 
Friday  before  her  liusbaud  was  at  work 
burying  a  big  rock  and,  as  is  so  liable  to 
happen,  the  rock  fell  into  the  hole  be¬ 
fore  it  was  expected.  It  crushed  his 
limb  terribly  and  sin*  found  him  uncon¬ 
scious  with  the  rock  upon  him.  There 
is  no  neighbor  at  the  old  Poeden  Place 
farm  for  the  longest  mile  you  ever  saw. 
And  that  litilc  woman  went  and  yoked 
up  the  steers  and  put  a  chain  on  the 
farther  side  of  that  rock  and  pulled  it 
oil’.  She  found  he  was  alive  and  got  him 
to  the  house  and  then  drove  off  to  Teach 
a  telephone.  On  the  day  we  turned 
with  the  car  to  give  her  a  lift,  she  had 
v  ■  Iked  seven  miles  in  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band  and,  waiting  long  for  the  doctor, 
was  now  hurrying  home  with  yet  five 
miles  over  the  hills  and  through  tlm  long 
woods.  At  the  base  of  the  foothills,  we 
Overtook  a  charcoal  Wagon  that  could 
take  lier  well  on  towards  home.  As  the 
car  hacked  off  she  tried  to  say  something 
lmt  cc -uldn’t,  :is  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face. 

Paying  The  Bill. — When  such  tena¬ 
ble  and  unexpected  expense  comes  oil  the 
little  farm  of  the  Lonely  Road  it’s  a 
question  how  to  meet,  it.  Something 
must  bo  sold,  and  they  naturally  turn  to 
the  stock.  Parting  with  some  of  this  un¬ 
der  necessity  is  apt  to  make  a  had  mat¬ 
ter  worse,  as  the  cow-shark  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  This  little  woman  has 
promised  not  to  sell  a  tiling  till  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Par  sou  has  seen  her  animals  and 
advised  her  as  to  their  worth.  If  she 
needs  money  now,  he  will  advance  it.  for 
her. 

Fall  Is  Butchering  Time. — But  the 
old-time  butcher  seems  to  have  disap- 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
First  get  the  water  on  and  then  hitch 
up  and  go  after  him  with  his  big  scald¬ 
ing  tub  and  Old  black  candlesticks.  IIow 
the  fragrant  fumes  of  that  liver  and 
sweetbread  would  come  through  the  reg¬ 
ister  to  give  us  heart  to  spring  out  of  a 
warm  bed.  Only  this  week  a  Lonely 
Rond  man  was  telling  me  liis  experiences 
in  getting  his  pig  killed. 

The  New-comer  Butcher. — A  new 
family  had  moved  into  the  borne  by  Ihe 
cranberry  meadow  over  in  the  next  dis¬ 
trict.  and  it  was  reported  that  the  man 
used  to  he  a  butcher.  He  lmd  run  a 
meat  cart  in  old  Vermont.  If  would  be 
a  pleasing  act  of  good  will  to  hire  him. 
lie  was  pleased  to  do  it  and  would  be 
over  Monday.  The  water  was  good  and 
hot  but  he  was  slow  in  coining.  At  last 
a  team  was  seen  rounding  the  curve. 
Gould  it.  be  the  butcher?  Yes.  it  was, 
with  his  wife  and  four  nearly  full-grown 
children.  Of  course  they  were  all  at 
dinner.  It  began  to  snow  hard  in  the 
afternoon.  The  oldest  boy  was  supposed 
to  go  six  miles  beyond  to  get  some  grain. 
He  luing  around  and  hung  around  till 
the  man  of  the  place  suggested  he  hotter 
lie  on  his  way  as  the  snow  was  getting 
deeper  all  the  time.  He  left  about  four 
o’clock.  And  of  all  the  messes  of  butch¬ 
ering!  The  bristles  would  neither 
scrape  off  or  pull  out.  Darkness  settled 
down  and  the  job  bad  to  be  called  doue, 


oven  if  it.  wasn't.  Then  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  had  to  have  supper  and  then  wait 
and  wait  for  the  boy  who  had  gone  for 
Ihe  feed,  lie  never  showed  up  till  half- 
past  eight  and  then  supper  had  to  be 
gotten  fcih  him.  By  nine  o’clock  the 
family  left  for  home  with  the  exception 
of  the  butcher  himself  who  had  a  little 
more  talking  to  do!  The  snow  was  get¬ 
ting  deeper  and  the  team  got  stuck.  The 
woman  and  girls  got  out  and  walked, 
reaching  home  at  one  o'clock — the  boys 
and  horse  getting  into  a  nearby  barn. 
The  man  himself  at  10  o'clock  started 
out  with  a  lantern  docidiug  in  true  farm¬ 
er  fashion  to  go  “cross-lots.”  lie  got 
lost,  in  the  woods  and  never  got  home 
till  plumb  morning!  And  so  the  hog 
was  killed. 

Faxl  Is  Thanksgiving  Time. — How 
much  Thanksgiving  will  mean  to  those 
who  buy  from  day  to  day  this  year  I 
cannot  say,  but  to  us  farmers  with  our 
well-stocked  cellars  it  must  mean  more 
than  ever  before.  Food  is  so  high  iu 
price  and  going  higher  every  day.  May 
the  good  things  God  has  given  us  come 
to  the  table  as  far  us  possible  iu  the 
shape  and  garb  iu  which  they  came  from 
the  Ilyly  Soil.  Somebody  says  we  have 
put  a  tin  enu  and  a  glass  jar  between  us 
and  the  earth.  The  apple  is  bereft  of  its 
aroma  and  its  beauty  in  the  kitchen,  and 
there  go  spiced  and  flavored  that,  the 
taste  that  God  gave  it  is  never  known  at 
the  dining  table.  Instead  of  bringing  on 
the  beautiful  potato  clad  in  the  armor 
which  Mother  Earth  gave  it.  to  ward 
off  those  who  would  rob  it  of  its  delicate 
flavor  and  its  abundant,  nurture,  we  take 
it,  and  peel  it  and  pare  it  and  mangle 
and  mash  and  mush  it.  and  whip  it  and 
beat  it  and- popper  and  Ralf  it  and  cream 
it  and  butter  it,  till  it  arrives  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  a  for’orn  remnant  of  its  natural  self. 
The  Pastoral  Parson  was  at  a  dinner 
just  the  other  day  where  a  vegetable  was 
passed  round  winch  some  said  was  car- 
rid  and  some  said  was  turnip  and  more 
others  ventured  no  guess  as  to  what  it 
really  was.  May  this  day  of  all  days  he 
full  of  happiness,  fur  gratitude  is  horn 
of  joy.  And  may  the  bounty  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  before  us  hind  us  ever  closer  to  the 
Holy  Faith  that  gave  it  while  its  fra¬ 
grant  steaming  points  Us  upward  to  the 
Father  of  ns  all. 

“  Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson” 

A  Talk  On  Foods. — It  seemed  to  me 
as  I  sat  in  the  little  church  and  listened 
to  that  splendid  talk,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  things  the  Pastoral  Parson  had 
ever  done,  1  wish  more  of  the  country 
churches  would  take  up  this  work.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  eager  the  women 
were  to  learn.  It  did  not  cost  the  church 
a  penny  to  have  those  two  extension 
agents  from  (he  State  College,  and  I  am 
sure  did  the  people  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Canning. — She  to'd  us  all  about  the 
great  variety  of  stuff  we  could  can,  es¬ 
pecially  greens.,  which  are  so  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  She  hopes  now  to  come  to  us 
again  in  July  and  give  a  demonstration 
<m  canning,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club  for 
the  young  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
(Continued  on  page  1455) 
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Rheumatism,  gout  or  lumbago 
are  soon  relieved  by 

Vaseline 

off. 

Camphorated 

Petroleum  Jetty 

Also  _  strongly  recommended  as  • 
soothing,  healing  ointment  (or  gath¬ 
ered  breasts. 

At  drug  nod  general  stores  every¬ 
where.  Illustrated  booklet  describ* 
ing  all  the  “Vaseline”  Preparations 
mailed  free  on  request  together  with 
"Vaseline”  Poster  Stamps. 

•  CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  GO. 

(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street  New  York  City 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Year'*  Trial 

Save  from  15  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  belter  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  ono  for  ft  year*-, money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
provo  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  dolivery  and  send  every  Btove  ready 
to  sat  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
Soft  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coiv;  Stoves  lu  Ip 
you  save  fuel  and  bako  better.  Writs  today.  , 

■  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St..  Troy,  N.  Y.  W 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Buy  SHoes  Direct  from  Factory 

MEN'S— S2  50-  sizes  0  to  11.  BOYS'-SZ:  sizes,  1  to  f> , 
LllfLE  CENT'S--S1  75;  sizes,  9  to  13*2.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  M.  W.  TILTON,  80  Ward  St..  Brockton,  Mass 
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STANDARD  HILCO-ST  NY 


SAFEST— BEST 


CITY  COMFORT  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

A  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  gives  you  all  the  warmth  and 
comtort  of  a  city  house.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
operate.  It  not  only  saves  coal  and  wood  bills,  but  it  lightens  the 
household  tasks  and  saves  many  steps. 

No  wood  to  carry,  no  fires  to  build,  and  no  ashes  to  clean  up. 

CLEAN  -  SAFE  -  DEPENDABLE 

Perfection  Heaters  are  for  sale  at  all  general  and  hardware  stores. 
For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Bunch  of  Problems 


Food  Notes  from  Alaska 

Canning  Vegetables. — On  page  1112 
Mrs.  L.  M.  I?,  asks  how  to  can  vege¬ 
tables.  When  on  the  farm  I  always 
canned  tomatoes,  string  beans,  shell 
beans,  corn,  beets  and  peas.  I  picked 
them  when  they  were  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  table  and  used  the  cans  with 
glass  covers.  I  had  a  sheet  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  cut  to  fit  my  wash  boiler  to  set 
the  cans  on.  It  was  perforated  with 
holes  and  rested  on  several  little  logs.  I 
could  put  in  14  quart  cans  at  one  time. 
Prepare  the  vegetables  and  pack  as  many 
as  possible  into  the  jars,  fill  with  cold 
water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart  can.  Put  the  rubbers  (new  ones) 
on  the  jars  and  the  glass  covers,  slip 
wire  over  cover  into  place  leaving  the 
other  wire  loose.  Place  in  boiler  and  till 
with  cold  water  to  the  shoulder  of  cans. 
Cover  the  boiler  tight  so  the  steam  will 
cook  the  vegetables  iu  top  of  can.  After 
they  come  to  the  boil  let  them  boil  stead¬ 
ily  for  throe  hours.  Simply  remove  from 
the  boiler  and  snap  down  the  loose  wire. 
Never  remove  the  cover  to  fill  the  empty 
space  with  boiling  water.  The  steam  has 
formed  a  perfect,  vacuum  and  if  the  cover 
is  removed  the  air  gets  in.  This  is  the 
chief  secret  iu  canning  vegetables. 

Preventing  Loss. — T  think  Mrs.  D.  C. 
B.  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  her 
cellar  that  peas  will  not  keep.  If  auy 
kind  of  canned  fruit  or  vegetables  will 
keep  peas  will  also.  It  is  because  she  re¬ 
moves  the  cover  to  fill  the  empty  space 
with  boiling  water.  I  had  several  fine 
cooks  and  housekeepers  tell  me  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  can  peas  at  home.  They  said 
they  had  always  filled  the  cans  up  with 
boiling  water.  I  have  never  lost  a  can 
since  I  stopped  that  practice.  They  do 
not  look  so  well  when  not  quite  full,  but 
that  is  immaterial.  I  do  not  can  toma¬ 
toes  in  this  way,  for  I  don’t  like  so  much 
liquid  in  the  cans.  I  always  cook  them 
in  a  large  preserving  kettle,  adding  salt. 
It  is  important  that  they  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  I  cook  them  slowly  two  or  three 
hours  and  fill  the  cans  on  the  stove  so 
they  will  keep  boiling  all  the  time.  If- 
one  has  large  cans  corn  may  he  canned 
right  on  the  cob.  I,  always  pack  the  corn 
solid  into  cans  after  cutting  from  the  cob 
till  the  milk  from  the  corn  covers  it.  I 
never  add  any  water  to  corn. 

Canned  Meat. — When  I  was  living  in 
the  Olympic  Mountains  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  got  fresh  meat,  and  if  the  men 
brought  in  venison  it  was  canned  in  this 
way.  In  this  country  we  get  fresh  meat 
only  three  or  four  times  during  the  year 
and  when  the  salmon  run  is  on  and  the 
season  of  wild  ducks,  a  good  quantity  of 
these  may  be  canned  at  home.  They  cost 
nothing  hut  the  cans,  and  are  a  great  help 
when  one  has  to  pay  55c.  for  a  can  of 
either  roast  or  corned  beef — the  same 
sized  can  I  used  to  pay  25c.  for  hack  in 
New  England.  Below  I  give  a  few 
recipes.  , 

Mincemeat. — My  husband  had  told  me 
I  never  made  mincemeat  to  suit  him,  and 
he  had  never  had  any  hut  once  that  did. 
I  was  going  to  make  some  at  one  time 
and  had  a  dozen  different  recipes  by  mo. 
He  stood  around  and  kept  tasting  and 
telling  me  to  add  a  little  of  this  and  a 
little  of  that  and  a  dozen  other  things. 
He  had  paper  and  pen <41  atul  wrote  flown 
everything  that  went  in.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult:  One  man  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  die  by  eating  the  pies  made  from  it.  I 
call  my  husband  my  official  taster.  Three 
bowls  meat,  seven  bowls  apples,  two  cups 
molasses,  4%  cups  brown  sugar,  three 
cups  white  sugar,  1  \-2  quarts  raisins,  grat¬ 
ed  rind  of  two  and  juice  of  four  large 
lemons,  eight  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  four 
rounding  teaspoonfuls  ground  cloves, 
seven  teaspooufuls  salt,  seven  cups  pot 
liquor,  two  cups  grape  juice.  Quart  bowl 
used  in  measuring. 

S  weet  Piccalilli. — One  peck  green  to¬ 
matoes,  one  cup  salt,  two  quarts  water, 
one  gallon  vinegar,  two  poumls  brown 
sugar,  one-half  pound  white  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoonfuls  allspice,  two  clove, 
two  cinnamon,  two  ginger,  two  mustard, 
one-half  teaspoon  cayenne.  Slice  toma¬ 
toes,  strew  salt  over  them,  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Drain  iu  the  morning,  add 


the  water  and  one  quart  vinegar;  boil  15 
minutes.  Drain  again,  add  the  rest  of 
the  vinegar  and  other  ingredients  and  boil 
15  minutes.  ,  , 

Spiced  Crab  Apple  (or  other  apple) 
Jelly. — One  peck  apples,  10c.  package 
whole  mixed  spice,  water  to  cover  and 
cook  slowly  for  two  hours;  strain  and  add 
one  quart  good  cider  vinegar.  Proceed 
as  with  any  jelly,  using  one  cup  sugar  to 
one  cup  juice.  MRS.  s.  f.  s.  m. 

Afognak,  Alaska. 


A  Busy  Woman’s  Notes 

Pumpkin  Pie. — In  my  oggless  pump¬ 
kin  pie  recipe,  published  on  page  1356, 
there  is  one  error.  About  the  middle  of 
the  recipe  instead  of  four  level  teaspoons 
of  flour  it  should  he  four  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour.  Anyone  who  has  done 
much  cooking  would  notice  the  mistake 
and  correct  it,  but  I  should  hate  to  have 
some  young  housekeeper  spoil  her  first 
pumpkin  pie  because  of  her  ignorance  of 
the  relation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 


flour  to  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid. 
As  flours  and  halting  powders  differ 
in  thickening  and  raising  powers  it 
may  be  necessary  for  different  house- 
kepers  to  make  some  change  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  used. 

The  Hired  Man's  View. — Speaking  of 
the  raising  powers  of  baking  powder  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  funny  story.  We  had  a 
very  ignorant  old  man  working  for  us 
one  time.  My  sister-in-law  put  a  cake 
in  the  oven  just  before  he  came  into 
the  house.  When  he  came  in  he  brought 
in  some  wood,  and  started  to  fill  the 
stove.  She  said  :  “Don’t  touch  the  stove 
now,  Mr.  B.,  or  you  will  make  my  cake 
fall.”  He  waited  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  carefully  opened  the  oven  door  and 
exclaimed  in  a  much  surprised  tone  of 
voice:  “Why,  tain’t  failin’,  it’s  h’istiu’.” 
This  same  man  was  out  at  the  barn  one 
day  when  she  had  occasion  to  want  him. 
£he  called  but  he  didn't  answer.  Then 
she  went  out.  She  found  him  holding  up 
one  of  the  big  barn  doors  which  hud 
slipped  off  of  the  runner,  lie  said:  “Oh 
Miss  Amy,  come  help  me,  Ihe  barn  is  a 
failin’  a  top  o’  me.”  Lots  of  funny 
things  happen  on  a  farm  and  everywhere 
in  fact  if  one  only  has  a  sense  of  humor 
to  see  them.  .We  find  lots  of  things  to 


laugh  at  and  it  is  such  a  help  in  keeping 
away  the  blues  when  things  go  wrong. 

Family  Feeling. — I  wonder  how  many 
of  “our  family’’  feel  the  same  towards 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  I  do.  Now  don’t  count 
hands  that  are  raised  for  it  would  take 
too  long.  This  is  how  I  feel:  One  time  a 
question  arose  which  no  one  in  the  company 
could  answer,  and  I  said  “I  will  ask  my 
big  brother  the  next  time  I  write  to  him.” 
All  looked  surprised,  knowing  T  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister.  They  were 
much  amused  when  I  said  my  big  broth¬ 
er's  nayie  was  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
One  sniffed  and  said  I  must  he  hard  tip 
for  a  brother  when  I  had  to  adopt  some 
paper  and  printer’s  ink.  But  that  is 
where  they  made  a  big  mistake.  Tun  R. 
N.-Y.  is  not  just  paper  and  printer's 
ink;  it  is  human  sympathy,  affection,  un¬ 
derstanding  kindness,  patience,  tolerance 
and  all  those  qualities  which  the  big 
brother  I  never  had,  hut,  always  longed 
for,  would  have  had. 

The  Lonely  Child. — It  is  a  mistake 
to  bring  up  one  child  alone.  I  was  a 
very  lonely  little  girl  and  many  nights 
cried  myself  to  sleep,  after  my  mother 
died,  because  I  had  no  brother  or  sister 
to  comfort  me  or  be  comforted  by  me.  I 


guess  that  is  u  by  I  adopted  Tue  R.  N.- 
Y.  as  my  big  brother.  When  I  read  the 
"Hope  Farm  Notes”  I  fool  a  glow  of 
warmth  all  over  me,  as  if  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  home.  I  have  only  one  let¬ 
ter  from  my  mother.  It  is  one  she  wrote 
to  her  brother  while  he  was  In  the  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  she  was  a 
young  girl.  It.  is  put  away  with  my 
treasures.  Now  perhaps  you  can  under¬ 
stand  a  little  of  how  I  feel  towards  “our 
paper.”  Mrs.  w.  D.  c. 

Connecticut. 


Fresh  Cornmeal  for  “Salt  Rising” 

Many  of  us  are  fond  of  the  old  “salt 
rising”  bread  our  grandmothers  Used  to 
make  he  fore  these  modern  yeast  days. 
Miss  Mabel  Ward  of  the  South  Dakota 
College  says : 

According  to  the  latest  authorities  on 
the  subject  salt  rising,  or  properly  speak¬ 
ing  self-rising  bread,  is  leavened  by  the 
action  of  a  certain  species  of  bacteria 
which  is  found  in  cornmeal.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  growth  this  organism  produces  a 
gas  which  makes  the  broad  light,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  much  like  yeast  bread. 

Contrary  to  the  name,  salt  has  nothing 
to  <lo  with  the  lightness  of  salt-rising 
bread.  The  bread  is  made  by  adding 
scalded  milk  to  cornmeal,  making  a  thin 
hatter.  Siiiuetiiues  soda  is  added  to  this 


batter  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  corn¬ 
meal  batter  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
warm  place  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
flour,  liquid,  salt  and  shortening  are  add¬ 
ed  to  make  a  sponge  and  when  this  has 
risen  flour  is  added  to  make  a  dough. 
The  loaves  are  placed  iu  the  pans  to  rise 
and  when  well  risen,  baked  in  a  steady 
and  moderately  hot  oven.  Made  by  this 
process  the  bread  should  be  out  of  the 
oven  by  noon. 

During  the  process  of  rising  the  bread 
should  never  become  chilled,  the  fireless 
cooker  being  the  best  way  of  maintaining 
an  even  warm  temperature.  The  stone 
of  the  cooker  should  be  slightly  hot  and 
the  bread  placed  in  a  howl  in  the  cooker 
directly  over  the  stone.  A  high  temper¬ 
ature  will  kill  the  organism  and  the 
bread  will  not  rise,  although  the  bread 
can  stand  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  yeast.  The  secret  then  for  the  good 
old-fashioned  leavened  bread  without 
yeast  was  the  starter  of  home  ground 
cornmeal  and  above  all  a  steady  warm 
temperature  for  the  entire  process. 

It  seems  that,  some  of  the  modern  sam¬ 
ples  of  cornmeal  will  not  produce  this 
“rising”  since  the  bacteria  are  killed  h.v 
drying.  Home-ground  meal  will  answer 
— a  small  quantity  of  corn  may  be  ground 
in  a  coffee  or  pepper  mill. 


Woman  at  Law 

Widow’s  Share  in  Property 

t.  In  1B84  husband  dies,  leaving  wife 
and  daughter.  No  will.  Wife  works  hard, 
pays  off  mortgage  on  farm.  Girl  marries 
and  dies,  leaving  one  child.  Deed  was  m 
the  husband’s  name.  It  has  never  been 
changed,  but  left  the  same  as  when  he 
(lied.  Wife  is  living  yet,  and  not  remar¬ 
ried.  (’an  husband  or  daughter  have  any 
claim  on  farm,  and  who  owns  farm  in 
New  York  State? 

2.  If  wife  (lies  having  both  real  estate 
and  personal  property  and  no  children, 
with  or  without  will,  what  part  can  her 
husband  hold?  p.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  wife  has  her  dower  interest  of 
a  life  estate  in  one-third  of  it,  the  balance 
belonged  to  the  daughter,  and  in  this  es¬ 
tate  her  husband  would  have  his  courtesy 
of  a  life  interest,  the  remainder  would 
then  vest  iu  the  granddaughter  so  that 
really  the  granddaughter  is  now  the 
Owner  of  the  property  subject  to  the 
dower  of  her  grandmother  and  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  her  father. 

2.  By  will  a  wife  may  leave  her  real 
or  personal  property  to  anyone  she 
wishes.  If  she  dies  without  a  will  the 
share  her  husband  gets  depends  on 
whether  she  left  any  children  or  other 
relatives.  If  she  left  a  husband  and 
daughter  the  husband  would  have  his 
courtesy  of  a  life  interest  in  the  real  prop¬ 
erty,  balance  to  the  daughter.  The  per¬ 
sonal  property  would  go  one-third  to  hus¬ 
band  and  balance  to  the  daughter. 


Distribution  of  Property 

Will  you  lot  me  know  what  the  law  is 
in  Pennsylvania  for  widow  if  husband  dies, 
leaving  personal  property  and  real  estate, 
no  children,  but  widow  and  brothers  and 
sisters  of  deceased  husband?  ir.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Presumably  there  is  no  will.  As  there 
are  no  children,  the  widow  is  entitled  to 
the  real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  $5,000,  in  addition 
to  the  widow’s  exemption  of  $300.  If  the 
value  of  the  estate  exceeds  $5,000.  the 
w'dow  is  entitled  to  that  sum  absolutely 
and  in  addition  one-half  the  remaining 
real  estate  for  life  and  one-half  the  re¬ 
maining  personal  estate  absolutely. 


Tenants  by  Entirety ;  Joint  Owners 

1.  How  should  a  joint  deed  of  land  to 
husband  and  wife  be  worded  so  that  on 
the  death  of  either  the  leal  estate  would 
pass  directly  iuto  the  other's  possession? 
2.  If  a  warranty  deed  to  huband  and  wife 
jointly  be  held,  what  right  does  either 
have  in  farm  stock,  tools,  etc.? 

New  York.  MRS.  L.  if.  w. 

1.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  deed. 

except  it  should  be  to - ■ —  and - , 

his  wife,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the 
habendum  clause  beginning  “to  have  and 
to  hold”  should  he  added  “as  tenants  by 
the  entirety  and  not  as  tenants  iu  com¬ 
mon,” 

2.  Farm  stock,  tools,  etc.,  -are  personal 
property  and  the  deed  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  The  ownership  of  the 
stock,  tools,  etc.,  would  be  a  matter  of 
agreement  or  understanding,  the  same  as 
between  auy  two  parties,  who  paid  for 
them.  If  jointly  paid  for  then  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  they  are  jointly  owned. 


Copyright  by  W.  Ward  Smith 

Left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Brands,  S.  E.  Kleintop.  Mary  Mosier,  winners  of  prize  essay  contest  in  Monroe 
County,  Pa.  1  itle  of  esSay,  “  Why  the  Ayrshire  Breed  is  Best  (or  Monroe  County  ” 
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November  18,  1916. 


^10  Dutch 

,  Cleanser! 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Half-crown  Girl. — Most  of  the 
“flapper”  dresses  forwtbe  half-grown  girl 
of  10  to  14  seems  Resigned  for  angles 
rather  than  curves, 'font  there  are  many 
rotund  little  maids  of  over-mature  figure 
who  need  something  different  from  these 
styles.  In  the  first  illustration,  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  left  shows  a  serge  dress  that 
will  be  very  becoming  to  the  plump  girl 
who  has  not  yet  shot  up  to  her  full 
height.  It  is  a  one-piece  frock,  skirt  and 
over-blouse  being  attached,  but  the  long 
moyen-age  waist,  piped  at  the  bottom, 

9 


shown  at  the  right,  in  the  same  illustra¬ 
tion.  is  an  excellent  model  for  challie  or 
other  soft  woolen  goods.  There  is  a 
plain  yoke,  buttoned  a  little  to  one  side, 
the  closing  being  in  line  with  a  box  ideal 
that  forms  a  panel  down  the  front,  widen¬ 
ing  a  little  towards  the  bottom.  The 
dress  itself  is  quite  full,  gathered  into 
t lie  yoke,  and  then  shirred  in  by  smock¬ 
ing  to  form  a  rather  long  waist  line. 
The  full  sleeves  are  smocked  at  the  wrist 
and  have  a  little  turn-back  cuff.  The 
model  pictured  was  dark  blue  challie, 


Westclox 

Alarm 


THREE-FIFTEEN- 
the  Call  Boy  comes, 
to  wake  the  Rail¬ 
road  man.  Big  Ben  was 
on  the  job  first.  He 
started  the  day  at  three . 

He  is  right  on  the  minute 
when  there’s  an  early 
run. 

The  Railroad  boys  all  like 
Big  Ben.  He  helps  them  make 
the  grade. 

Big  Ben  will  run  y our  day 
on  schedule  time  — he’ll  side¬ 
track  the  Sandman  whenever 
you  say. 

He’s  seven  inches  tall, 
spunky,  neighborly  —  down¬ 
right  good. 

At  your  jeweler’s,  $2.50  in 
the  States,  $3.50  in  Canada. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  your  jeweler  doesn’t  stock 
him. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  Westclox 


Becoming  Dresses  for  Young  Girls 


looks  like  a  separate  piece.  The  skirt 
has  a  flat  pleated  panel  in  front,  and  is 
gathered  with  three  rows  of  shirring  at 
bade  and  sides.  The  over-blouse  is  a 
straight  jumper,  but  is  fastened  invisibly 
at  the  back,  as  being  more  convenient 
when  attached  to  the  skirt.  The  blouse 
is  cut  out  square,  quite  deeply,  at  both 
back  and  front,  and  the  large  armholes 
are  cut  out  square.  Neck,  armholes  and 
waist-line  are  finished  with  a  heavy  pip¬ 
ing,  either  of  the  material  or  of  self- 
colored  silk.  The  neck  opening  is  then 


smocked  in  orange,  golden  yellow  and 
green ;  the  hat  was  soft  felt,  gold  color 
with  a  dark  blue  band,  and  no  other  trim¬ 
ming.  A  little  dress  of  this  style  would 
he  very  attractive  in  heavy  linen. 

Blouses  and  Skirts.- — In  the  second 
illustration,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  blouse  of  heavy  crash,  half  bleached  so 
as  to  he  creamy  rather  than  the  deeper 
shade  of  natural  linen.  It  is  a  very  plain 
model  buttoning  at  one  side  with  a  single 
large  button,  the  deep  cuffs  having  an 
overlay  portion  turning  back.  Cuffs,  col- 


‘ROUGH  OH 

Unbea  table  exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dopi,  Gopher,, 
C rouml  Logs.  Chipmunks,  V/easoU,  Squirrels.  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Keeottnieed  S.andard  Exterminator 

at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  sit**  2®c.  60c. 
Small  lflo.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 

Rough  on  Rat*  Novor  Fall*.  Refuse  A.CL  Substitutes. 


ff  SOLD  or  RENTED  anywhere  at 
V\  to  l/i  Manufacturers'  Prices, 
allowing  Rental  to  Apply  on  Price. 
FREE  TRIAL.  Installment  pay¬ 
ments  if drMred.  Write  lorcirculaj  220  I 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  34-3G  W.  L«keS(..Chic«Qg 


Around  y( 
the  garage 


a  can 


Old  Dutch 


Blouses  and  Skirts — Three  Seasonable  Models 


finished  with  a  simple  trimming  which 
may  ’be  of  beads,  crewel  or  soutache 
braid  combined  with  silk  embroidery.  A 
gairupe  of  fine  white  nainsook  is  worn 
with  this  dress,  having  long  sleeves  and 
a  round  neck.  The  guimpe  should  be 
made  long  enough  to  come  down  to  the 
waist,  the  hem  having  an  elastic  run 
through  it;  then  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
guimpe  riding  up  under  the  loose  over- 
blouse.  This  dress  would  be  less  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  very  thin  long-limbed  girl  than 
to  a  plump  one,  as  the  large  armholes 
would  make  her  arms  look  longer. 

A  Junior  Frock. — The  little  frock 


lar  and  front  arc  edged  with  blanket 
stitch  in  heavy  delft  blue  cotton,  the 
deep  collar  being  ornamented  by  a  little 
pattern  in  cross-stitch  iu  each  corner. 
The  single  large  pearl  button  used  for 
fastening  is  sewn  on  with  blue  cotton 
stitched  through  the  four  holes  so  us  to 
make  a  blue  square  in  the  center,  the 
large  slanting  buttonhole  being  neatly 
bound  with  blue  linen.  This  makes  a 
very  good-looking  waist  and  a  very  ser¬ 
viceable  one.  Where  the  collar  is  not 
so  deep  as  in  the  model  shown,  the 
blanket  stitch  may  be  used  around  the 
armhole  with  good  effect.  The  skirt 
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tuck  around  the  hips,  the  fold  pointing 
downwards,  and  then  stitching  flat,  and 
pressing  well.  If  desired  a  piping  may 
be  put  under  the  fold.  Raising  the  skirt 
in  this  way  gives  a  little  more  width,  if 
the  skirt  is  scant.  A  short  plump  wom¬ 
an  will  often  find,  when  buying  a  tail¬ 
ored  suit,  that  while  the  coat  fits,  the 
skirt  is  too  long,  and  also  tight  at  the 
waist  line.  Instead  of  shortening  the 
skirt  at.  the  bottom,  this  should  be  lifted 
at  the  top,  which  will  give  width  enough 
to  enlarge  waist  measure  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  the  skirt.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  however,  readymade  skirts  rare¬ 
ly  need  shortening.  Some  of  the  loose- 
fitting  waists  of  one-piece  dresses  have  a 
habit  of  pulling  down  at  the  hack  and 
thus  wrinkling  above  the  waist  line,  a 
result,  of  the  open  neck  and  long  shoulder, 
which  prevent  snug  fitting.  This  eau  be 
obviated  by  a  sort  of  skeleton  or  sus¬ 
pender  lining  in  the  front,  which,  at¬ 
tached  to  shoulder  seams  and  belt,  pre¬ 
vents  the  waist  from  sliding  back.  Also, 
be  sure  there  is  an  inside  belt  of  webbing 
that  hooks  snugly ;  while  such  dresses 
look  very  loose  outside,  they  must  be 
fitted  srnjgly  underneath.  There  is  an 
excellent  boned  belting  with  a  curve  that 
fits  much  better  than  the  straight  band  ; 
the  bones  are  woven  in  at  intervals,  and 
the  curve  gives  a  good  fit,  without  wrink¬ 
ling.  This  belting  costs  13  cents  a  yard. 
Those  commercially  interested  in  the  silk 
trade  are  now  conducting  an  advertising 
campaign  urging  women  to  demand  silk- 
sewed  seams  in  the  readymade  silk  and 
woolen  clothing  they  buy.  Most  women 
who  do  home  dressmaking  use  sew'ing 
silk  for  such  garments,  often  because  it 
is  impossible  to  match  all  shades  in  cot¬ 
ton.  Sometimes,  with  a  mistaken  idea 
of  economy,  cotton  is  used  in  stitching 
black  goods,  and  disappointment  results 
as  the  cotton  turns  rusty  before  the  ma¬ 
terial  does,  and  “looks  cheap”  wherever 
visible.  Another  poor  economy  is  to 
skimp  in  hooks  or  snap  fasteners;  a  gar¬ 
ment  never  sets  well  if  they  are  too  far 
apnrt.  Always  finish  the  raw  edges  of 
woolen  seams,  and  the  edges  of  woolen 
hems,  with  bias  binding  tape;  if  the  col¬ 
or  cannot  be  matched  in  the  readymade 
binding  it  is  well  to  buy  soft-finished  per¬ 
cale  to  cut  into  bias  strips  of  the  right 
width,  pressing  the  raw  edges  into  a  fold 
with  a  hot  iron.  Silk  taffeta  binding  is 
used  for  more  expensive  garments,  or 
for  seams  in  an  unlined  eoat 

Trimmings  and  Accessories.  -Odd 
bits  of  fur  saved  from  old  fur  pieces  will 
be  very  useful  this  season  for  trimming 
dresses,  coats  and  hats.  Fur  buttons  are 
frequently  used  as  trimming,  and  can  be 
made  from  rather  small  pieces.  Narrow 
strips  may  be  used  for  a  Toll  edging  on 
collars  and  cuffs.  A  small  child’s  coat  of 
white  or  flesh  pink  can  be  finished  at¬ 
tractively  with  large  buttons  of  brown 
fur ;  then  if  there  is  enough  to  put  a  roll 
of  fur  around  the  collar  alone,  and  the 
edge  of  the  bonnet,  a  pretty  effect  is  se¬ 
cured.  Odd  bits  of  fur  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  millinery,  in  making  cocardes  or 
plaques,  and  other  fancy  trimmings. 
Muffs  take  a  variety  of  shapes — canteen, 
barrel,  ball  and  flat,  which  gives  one 
latitude  in  making  over  old  furs.  In 
separate  blouses,  skirts  and  dresses  there 
is  an  extensive  use  of  beading  and  em¬ 
broidery,  and  much  of  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  and  very  effective.  Bold  pat¬ 
terns  in  chain  stitch,  silk  or  wool,  in 
brilliant  colors,  trim  many  dresses;  of 
course  this  is  machine  work.  Kensington 
embroidery  in  colored  crewels  is  very  ef¬ 
fective,  also  colored  beading.  One  dress 
of  fiuc  dark  blue  serge  had  a  loose  bodice 
fastening  under  the  arm ;  across  the  front 
were  three  two-ineb  bands  of  colored 
crewel  embroidery,  in  poiuts,  and  there 
was  a  four-inch  band  of  such  embroidery 
on  the  upper  part  of  each  sleeve,  like  a 
soldier’s  chevron.  Some  dresses  show 
isolated  embroidery  motifs:  in  others  the 
belt  only  is  embroidered,  wnile  still  others 
have  elaborately  embroidered  peplums  or 
tunic  draperies.  In  all  these  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  worked  directly  on  the  fabric 
of  the  dress;  it  is  not  made  separately 
and  applied  like  a  passementerie.  Little 
baskets  or  other  conventional  designs  are 
often  used  to  decorate  blouses.  Beading 
appears  in  outline  figures  of  the  stencil 
type,  solid  patterns,  and  also  little  tas¬ 
sels  and  ornaments,  often  quite  distinct 
in  color  and  pattern  from  the  rest  of 
the  trimming. 

Separate  Skirts. — The  shops  say 
there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  separate 
skirts,  which  are  always  needed  when  a 
long  coat  is  worn.  For  a  “dress”  skirt 
black  broadcloth  leads,  and  a  woman  of 
conservative  taste  will  find  it,  with  a  blouse 
of  black  chiffon  made  over  white  silk,  or 
some  pretty  style  in  Georgette  crepe,  very 
attractive.  The  skirt  may  be  draped  or 
plain,  but  while  reasonably  full  should 
give  a  slim  outline.  Many  of  the  nice 
broadcloth  skirts  are  trimmed  with  fur, 
sometimes  as  banding,  sometimes  as  edg¬ 
ing  to  panels,  and  sometimes  only  on 
pockets.  A  plain  black  broadcloth  skirt 
may  be  made  more  ornate  by  using  full 
triangular  pockets  embroidered  in  steel 
beads  and  edged  at  the  top  with  fur.  The 
waist  worn  with  it,  if  plain  black,  might 
be  trimmed  to  match,  with  fur  and  steel 
beads. 

Winter  Coats. — A  new  fabric  is  knit¬ 
ted  wool  velours,  which  is  very  warm, 
but  light;  it  is  made  into  handsome  coats 
with  large  fur  collar  and  cuffs.  These 
coats  are  usually  very  full  and  roomy, 
some  with  belts  all  around,  some  merely 
belted  at  the  back,  and  others  with  no 
belt  at  all.  Poilu  military  coats  are 
made  of  a  thick  material  something  like 
Bolivia  cloth.  The  'Bobby”  coat  is  mod- 
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eled  after  the  overcoat  worn  by  London 
policemen,  made  of  Bolivia  cloth.  Ker¬ 
sey  doth  with  velvet  trimmings  gives 
satisfaction,  and  we  have  seen  good- 
looking  long  Coats  of  this  material  for 
$10.50.  Suede  cloth  is  shown  in  attrac¬ 
tive  models  for  $25.  The  handsome  new 
models  in  Bolivia  cloth  go  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $50.  and  velours  <-oaN 
higher  than  this,  beginning  at  $25. 
Tweed  coats  start  at  $17.50.  These  are 
women's  models  shown  by  a  high-class 
shop  that  guarantees  its  merchandise. 
Many  women  still  like  plush  coats,  which 
are  very  comfortable  in  a  severe  climate; 
we  noticed  one  excellent  model  in  black 
seal  plush,  trimmed  ou  collar  and  cuffs 
with  natural  opossum,  for  $33.50.  Some 
very  handsome  rug-collar  coats  for  girls 
of  16  to  20  are  wool  velours,  brown,  bur¬ 
gundy  and  green,  with  a  huge  collar  and 
cuffs  of  natural  raccoon. 


“  Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson  ” 


(Continued  from  page  1452) 

they  can  earn  money  at  home  by  selling 
their  canned  stuff.  I  think  that  will  be 
a  great  thing.  It  will  tend  to  keep  the 
young  people,  in  the  eountry  and  make 
them  more  contented.  They  have  clubs 
for  the  boys  as  well.  I  think  the  boys 
have  their  owu  gardens.  You  see  some¬ 


thing  must  be  done  to  make  the  young 
people  contented  to  stay  in  the  country, 
and  the  city  people  must  help  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  them. 

Tea  and  Coffee. — It  is  very  important 
that  we  all  should  know  the  harm  tea  and 
coffee  does  to  our  children.  It  acts  chiefly 
upon  the  nerves.  We  hud  a  boy  of  12 
visiting  us  a  few  days  and  he  thought  b<1 
could  not  live  without  his  tea  or  coffee 
three  times  a  day.  lie  did,  however, 
while  with  US-  By  the  time  that  fellow 
is  grown  he  will  have  all  sorts  of  trouble 
with  his  nerves  and  stomach,  and  think 
he  has  inhrited  them.  The  agent  told  of 
a  boy  of  10  whose  mother  came  to  her  to 
find  out  the  trouble  with  the  child,  lie 
was  listless,  restless  and  simply  could  not 
learn  in  school.  She  asked  the  mother 
what  she  gave  him  for  breakfast.  "He 
has  plenty  to  eat,”  said  the  mother.  “But 
what  does  he  eat?”  asked  the  agent. 
Doughnuts,  fried  potatoes  and  coffee. 


Now  you  see,  what  he  ate  used  up  all  his 
energy  and  made  him  terribly  nervous. 
All  the  energy  that  should  have  been  put 
in  study,  was  instead  trying  to  digest  that 
breakfast,  therefore  the  teacher  and 
everyone  else  thought  him  a  stupid  boy. 

A  Good  Breakfast. — Give  the  chil¬ 
dren  plenty  of  good  cereals  and  milk.  If 
they  want  potatoes  either  bake  them  or 
cream  the  cold  cues  that  have  been  left 
over  from  the  day  before.  Now  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  the  effect  of 
fried  potatoes.  Ouee  in  a  great  while,  we 
step  over  the  bounds  and  fry  them.  It 
results  in  every  member  of  the  family 
being  “off  color”  all  day,  and  the  children 
come  home  from  school  with  lessons  half 
learned.  Soft-boil  the  eggs,  too. 

Warm  Drinks. — If  it.  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  break  off  from  tea  and  coffee  with 
the  children  give  them  cocoa  or  hot-water 
tea.  The  hot-water  tea  is  simply  hot 
water  with  a  little  cream  and  sugar  in  it. 
My  children  are  very  fond  of  this,  and 
there  is  nothing  injurious  about  it.  You 
know  children  like  to  imitate  the  grown¬ 
ups.  That  really  is  the  secret  of  their 
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wanting  to  drink  tea  and  coffee  They 
like  to  have  the  hot  drink.  It  looks  big 
and  as  I  said  cocoa  or  hot-water  tea 
would  please  them  just  as  much  and  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  them  in  better  condition.  Be 
careful  of  cocoa,  too,  for  too  much  of  that 
will  make  them  bilious. 

Cranks. — We  have  bcou  called  cranks 
so  many  times  because  wo  talk  so  much 
on  the  subject  of  feeding  children.  I 
wish  there  were  more  cranks  of  the  same 
kind.  I  am  quite  sure  if  there  wore  fam¬ 
ilies  would  be  more  united  and  happy.  I 
think  if  you  will  put  into  practice  all  I 
have  told  .von  about  the  right  way  to  feed 
the  little  ones,  Thanksgiving  Day  will 
mean  more  to  you  this  year  than  ever 
before. 


Farmer’s  Wife  on  “Milk  Strike” 


(Continued  from  page  1450) 
farmers  did  eat  cream!  During  the  past 
few  years  with  the  ever  present  fear  of 
the  “test”  before  us  we  have  looked  upon 
cream  as  a  forbidden  luxury.  But  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  w<-  used  it  with  a  clear 
conscience  on  everything  that  custom  has 
decreed  cream  may  he  eaten  upon,  and 
some  things  that  it  has  not.  We  had 
“really”  cream,  not  top  milk,  on  oatmeal 
and  on  lmt  apple  pie,  in  rice  pudding  and 
creamed  potatoes,  and  whipped  cream  on 
everything  else.  We  searched  out  long 
disused  recipes  for  cream  pie  and  sour 
cream  sponge  cake.  And  the  cottage 
cheese!  Ami  the  buttermilk.  Assured¬ 
ly  these  fat  days  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten  on  the  farm. 

Farm  Stock  Interested. — One  fann¬ 
er’s  wife  told  graphically  how  her  hens 
gazed  at  her  in  consternation  and  ex¬ 
claimed  “What  has  happened”  when  she 
carried  them  a  pail  of  sour  milk.  The 
pigs  enjoyed  the  unusual  luxury  of  sour 
milk.  A  rural  mail  carrier  declares  that 
on  many  farms  the  pigs  were  waiting  at 
the  mail  boxes  for  a  chance  to  read  the 
daily  paper  and  get  news  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant,  to  them,  milk  situation.  The 
milk  fight  may  be  practically  won, 
as  some  think  or  it  may  be.  only  begun  as 
others  reason,  but  whatever  happens  we 
have  had  some  good  tilings  to  eat  and 
some  wholesome  fun  on  the  farm. 

MRS,  E.  c.  Y. 

Advertising  and  Its  Results 

“The  State,”  a  paper  published  at 
Columbia,  S.  O.,  tells  of  a  farmer  (J.  II. 
Price)  who  advertised  rye  for  seed.  Mr. 
Price  had  50  bushels  of  seed  and  did  not 
know  whether  advertising  would  pay  or 
not.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  rye 
to  be  used  as  a  cover  or  green  manuring 
crop  and  first  he  knew,  Mr.  Price,  “had 
more  money  than  ever  before  in  his  life.’* 
He  said : 

I  have  never  had  so  many  letters  and 
so  much  money  in  all  my  life.  I  have 
over  $5,000  worth  of  cheeks,  money  or¬ 
ders  and  cash  right  here  now,  all  coming 
from  that  little  ad  in  The  State.  I  want 
you  to  write  a  piece  and  tell  everybody 
that  I  have  sold  out  a  hundred  times  and 
that  I  am  going  to  burn  up  this  batch  of 
cheeks ;  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  them. 

This  idea  of  burning  up  checks  and 
money  orders  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  new 
one — more  honest  at  least  than  the  way 
some  advertisers  do.  When  this  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  Mr.  Price  and  he  was  told  that 
they  must  all  be  returned  he  become  dis¬ 
couraged. 

“Well,  sir,  I  can’t  do  that.  Why  it 
would  take  me  a  week  to  address  the  en¬ 
velopes  and  put  those  checks  and  things 
back  in  them,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
cost  of  stamps. 

pf  course  this  is  an  exceptional  cas« 
and  not  many  of  us  are  likely  to  have 
$5,000  thrust  upon  us  as  the  result  of 
one  advertisement.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  good  opportunities  for  disposing 
of  goods  if  we  can  supply  what  people 
want.  Some  people  try  one  small  adver¬ 
tisement  and  because  it  fails  to  bring 
large  returns  they  stop  and  abandon  their 
plan.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  stay  by 
the  business  patiently  until  people  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  you  and  your 
goods. 

Another  thing — do  not  burn  checks  or 
ignore  letters  as  Mr.  Price  was  tempted 
to  do.  See  that  each  customer  has  a 
prompt  and  good-natured  reply.  This 
sometimes  becomes  a  nuisance.  In  one 
case  a  woman  who  recently  advertised  in 
The  TL  N.-Y,  received  over  250  replies. 
She  hud  only  one  thing  to  sell  or  buy, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  write  219  let¬ 
ters  or  cards  explaining  why  she  could 
not  do  business.  In  such  eases  it  would 
be  well  to  have  post  cards  printed  and 
mailed  to  each  inquirer. 


i 


after 

Free  Trial 

Tea,  you  may  keep 
thfa  new  Edison  — 

Thomait  A.  RJip/sn'a  __  . 

tf  -cut  th©  .  - 

diamond  •tyi’Av—  at.  j  *otir  enoico 
of  nwrdfl,  too*  i  *  er.iy  91,  Fay  the 
balanr*  rural.*  nr  <.«ly  »  few  tvnta  a  (ixy.  Try  too  NewEofsoO 
in  fOU  o«  m  im-tid  L»efore  y r*tj  deoblo  to  bay.  £vml  no  mormy 
down.  BaurUln  your  xriumU  with  your  fnvorite  records. 

1'ivlnv  Per  Our  Now  Edison  Book,  Firm!  your 
n.xmo  nna  for  our  new  and 

Dictu r*n  of  th«*  N<  v  Edition  DhOi<(4{ni{ikfl.3fo  obUiculiona. 
K.  BA&SOflL  tiditon  ^honoarapfx  Dinfributorn 
-•  Cdison  P  oc!».  Chicago,  Illinois  _ 


1  he 
smallest 
srn-am,  With  a 
few  feet  fall,  has 
power  to  pump  water 
for  the  house  anil  barn. 

Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel 

makes  Electricity  for  light*, 
runs  the  -*epnnitnr.  nut* 
ivr,  pomp*.  No  cost  for  oper¬ 
ation  :  little  attention  needed. 
Write  lor  tills  free 
book — it  tell*  h  >w  to 
measure  tho  power  of 
yonr  stream. 

Makers  of  all  kiuds  of 
water  wheels* 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 
103  Georee  St,  Hanover.  Pa. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Stream*  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  nave  .1 
flTflf  UIV|lfc\\\  supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

W£SiwmL=^  RIFE  RAM 

Boats  cnipncrt  and  windmills.  No  frees- 
in»r,  noiptsoline.  little  attention,  (ww- 
pain*.  Over  11,000  In  Satisfaction 

fiToa. ran One  QiMruys,  Never  niHMd 
a  stroke  t-s  5  yeara.  *  *  Opentl >«*  with  either  pneumatic  of  r rar¬ 
ity  lank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  a=*d  free  estimate. 

RTFS  SXQIXS  CO.  3419  Trinity  Bldg..  WewYorfc 


No  one  can  be  a  Peter  Tum¬ 
bledown,  a  drone,  and  read 
The  Farm  Journal,  too. 

They  don’t  “hitch.”  The  Farm  Journal 
stands  for  pr  gressiveness,  action — for 
folks  who  do  tilings!  For  40  years  it’s 
been  the  farmer’s  champion,  spurring 
him  on  to  bigger  achievements,  helping 
him,  working  with  him. 

No  other  farm  paper  has  such  boiled-down,  clear, 
short-cut.  interesting:  reading.  No  other  publi¬ 
cation  radiates  so  much  cheerfulness,  or  devotes 
itself  so  whole-heartedly,  so  conscientiously  to 
makiugthe  farmer’s  life  more  worth  while  "and 
profitable.  Nearly  l.CXXMXX)  farm  and  vilbera 
home,  wouldn't  consider  missing  a  single  issue 
of  The  Farm  Journal.  Neither  will  you.  once 
you’ve  road  It-  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any 
time.  Send  today  for  Free  sample  and  your 
Free  Copy  of  the  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

’22*  130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Will  you  give  one  family 


A 

MERRY 

XMAS 

DINNER? 

We  are  hut  you 
agents — you  are 
the  host. 

3''0,000  poor  peo¬ 
ple  cheered  last 
Xmas  in  the 
U.  S.  hy  The 

Salvation 

Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 


$2.00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 
Send  Donations  to  Commander  Miss  Booth 
118  West  Fourteenth  Street.  Now  York  City 
Weitern  Dept.,  Comm.  Estill,  108  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Yoke  of  New  Hampshire  Steers 

The  yoke  of  steel’s  shown  in  the  picture 
are  two-year-old  grade  Holsteins,  half 
brothers,  owned  by  Feuer  Bros.,  Cheshire 
County,  X.  II.  As  calves  they  were 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  as  milk  was  not 
available  in  quantity,  calf  meal,  oil  meal 
and  hay  tea  took  its  place.  We  usually 
Jiiul  that  personal  interest  in  the  young 
stock  has  much  to  do  with  giving  good 
results  in  calf  raising,  and  in  this  case 
the  calves  received  the  careful  feeding 


and  the  demand  for  really  good  animals 
of  any  of  the  more  practical  breeds  is  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  Nevertheless  I 
would  very  carefully  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Tennessee  for  the  purpose,  be¬ 
fore  making  a  change.  In  the  first  place 
in  profitable  pork  production,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  forage  crops  is  the  measure  of 
profit.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  make 
a  satisfactory  living  and  lay  by  a  bit,  by 
producing  pork  from  grain  alone.  We 
must  pasture  clover.  Alfalfa,  rape,  rye 


Motive  Power  for  a  New  Hampshire  Hayfield 


and  training  that  brings  an  animal  to 
Useful  maturity.  Oxen  are  the  motive 
power  on  the  Feuer  farm,  working  on  the 
haying  tools,  as  well  as  other  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  Their  value  on  hill  farms  is  quite 
generally  recognized,  and  wherever  speed 
is  not  the  desideratum  the  economy  of  ox 
power  is  unquestioned. 


Hog  Growing  in  New  York 

A  few  farmers  here  are  considering 
changing  locations,  and  I  would  like  some 
information  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
hog  raising  in  New  York  State.  I  have 

never  tried  to  raise  Alfalfa  here  as  I  do 

not  think  the  soil  is  good  enough,  and 

erajb  grass  is  such  a  pest  that  Alfalfa 

must  be  cultivated  after  every  cutting, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  same  if  it 
were  pastured  with  bogs.  Can  Alfalfa  be 
pastured  in  New  York  without  weeds 
taking  it?  Silage  is  something  new  to 
me.  Do  hogs  do  well  on  it?  It  seems 
to  me  that  hog  raising  would  he  profitable 
if  plenty  of  Alfalfa  pasture  were  pro¬ 
vided.  and  hogs  could  be  carried  through 
the  Winter  on  silage  and  given  suitable 
grain  feed  with  it.  I  reali  that  New 
York  is  u  great  dairy  flud  orchard  State, 
but  those  are  things  1  am  unfamiliar 
with,  and  I  would  want  land  that  did  not 
have  large  orchards  or  expensive  dairy 
barns.  What  can  I  buy  New  York  Alfal¬ 
fa  land  for  without  expensive  improve¬ 
ments  per  acre?  I  mean  land  that  will 
grow  Alfalfa  without  having  to  go 
through  a  building-up  process.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  raise  hogs  only,  but  also 
wheat,  corn,  etc.,  and  hay.  In  other 
words  diversify,  but  hogs  to  be  the  main 
crop,  and  they  for  market  purposes 
mostly.  Fencing  would  be  a  big  item  in 
a  proposition  of  this  kind,  and  posts  a 
serious  matter  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  What  durable  timber  does  New 
York  possess  for  fence  posts  and  what 
price  is  it?  carl  a.  olalson. 

Tennessee. 

New  York  State  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  business  of  producing 
either  market  hogs  or  purebred  animals, 


and  perhaps  hog  down  corn.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  without  much  knowledge  of  Tennessee 
conditions;  but  I  assume  the  growing 
season  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia.  If  so.  that  means  at 
least  a  month  added  pasture  both  Spring 
and  Fall  to  what  we  expect,  and  this  is 
highly  important. 

Another  thing :  even  though  you  are 
planning  the  production  and  marketing  of 
pork  hogs,  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  a 
few  purebreds.  and  to  sell  tbe  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  for  breeders.  They  will 
cost  no  more  to  raise.  The  selling  ex¬ 
pense  is  small  and  they  will  bring  four 
times  as  much  as  t he  animals  sold  at  a 
like  age  for  pork  now,  while  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  such  animals  here  in 
the  North,  and  Mr.  Olaison  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  his  share  of  the  business  if 
he  produced  the  goods,  yet  we  breeders 
know  that  the  great  future  demand  for 
purebred  swine  is  coming  from  South 
America  and  from  our  own  Southern 
States,  The  surface  there  hasn’t  even 
been  scratched  yet,  and  the  breeder  who 
establishes  a  reputation  there  for  good 
hogs  and  fair  dealings,  has  an  enviable 
future. 

Alfalfa  in  New  York  State  can  he  pas¬ 
tured  with  hogs;  but  should  be  pastured 
to  only  about  one-third  its  carrying  capa¬ 
city,  and  then  cut  regularly  the  same  as 
though  it  were  not  being  pastured.  Even 
so,  it  will  be  found  best  in  a  rotation, 
lasting  about  three  years,  and  plowed  up 
for  corn,  rye  or  rye  and  vetch  sown  in 
the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  The 
corn  hogged  down  or  put  in  the  silo,  Al¬ 
falfa  seeded  in  the  growing  rye  and  vetch 
the  following  March  or  April,  the  rye  and 
vetch  harvested  and  sold  for  seed,  the  Al¬ 
falfa  pastured  lightly  the  first  year  and 


BULL  RINGS  KES 

- —  SI  EACH  PREPAID 

Strongest  Ring  Mado.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dept.  R,  The  Moore  Bros,  of  Alban  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Vo  ?a' jra'cTa  1 

offer.  THE  CATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanno  N  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiac*  from  beavy- 
millcing  dams,  at  j'opu’.a1  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  L>.  F.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

trom  advanced  Registry  stock.  Price,  $35. 

John  P.  Baktles  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  16  Holstein  Heifers  f  doming  I] 

5  coming  1  year  J*th.  *700.  E.  r.  SHEPMAMC,  Morrisville,  H  Y.' 


un  ^TFIRK — Tb'fi«dup,  notdown.  Cheap  bulls 
,,WL-  *  “••iv  are  the  most  expensive.  \Ve  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  85.01  ll>.  sire.  A.  K.  0.  dams.  at. 
$135,  easy  payments.  Par  mors  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  those  price*.  Bend  for  pndigrncs. 
CLOVERUALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  enlvo 
Boon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  paiL  Come  and  see  them  milked, 
t  2  Eeg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  lteg.  cows  arid  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 


Dept.  Y 

Phone  14-F-5 


Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
,  u  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  0ii  days.  Thovare  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Priou  #75  to  #1 35  per  head, 
f  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  Price  #05 
to  875  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
amt  one  pure  bred  lfoisteln  bull  calf  lor  850. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 


SpetFarmHolsteins,$l  5 

A  eon  of  Pontiac  Korndyko 
with  30-lb.  dam  and  xa  of  his 
dauglit^i-s,  X  Ttolntein  lieifer 
cut  vep  1 15  Mich,  express  paid  in 
lots  of  C.  OOkirdt  grade  heifer*. 
1  to  3  year*  old,  (do  to  175  each. 
80 1  "g  Into  rod  h.ir.o--  6  month  g 
to  1  year  olil,  SIM)  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  htifon  and  i  ills, 
high  grade  cows,  3-arge  *’.*•!< 
on  hand— come  amt  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tutly.N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  p1®^0  n  Register0  of 

Merit.  Rl-e.  Champion  Knight  of  Bellevue  Farms. 
For  particulars,  address  MAMANASCO  FARM,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

WK  ARE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  18  months  old ;  also  1  1$U LL  C A LF,  1  month 
old— all  of  Noble  of  Oakland  and  St.  Lambert  breed¬ 
ing.  A  Iso  50  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs.10 
weeks  tot  mouths  old.  A  Iso  Sows  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  Boars  for  service.  Writo  for  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

QUALITY 

ForSale  JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

six  months  old.  Onm  and  ernndain  in  Register  of 
Merit;  dam  10190.7  lbx.  milk,  613  ll>g.  5  oz.  butter; 
grandam  1 1 ,820.8  lbs  milk.  741  lbs.  15 oz. butter.  .Sire 
has  two  700  lb.  daughters  in  Register  of  Merit;  this 
calf  should  make  a  great  breeder.  Forparticulars,  address 

Brightside  Farms,  E.  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FAIR  VIEW  FARM 

Sophie9 s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“Production”  our  Watchioord 
rnn  c  ti  p  n.  i  ta— huu  calf  Propped,  April  i.i,  n>iB. 
riDK  fNAI.r.  «"H'l  color,  black  tongue  und  white 

*  WJXJ  » Witch.  Stic,  LoU’n  Top .  UiSSU;  Hie  l  ull 

whose  (Urn  tuut  two  aihImiis  nv«r»sn  M.sr.l  Ihs.  I  nr.,  milk,  yoe 
Its.  is  or.  1, utter.  Pam  Knilaviit'a  l.ndy  blossom  MCOli..  Niitv  o« 
ICHf  ;,t  T'alrrlow  Feint  oiul  \\  iU  uude*,  iw  n  .  wo  vent  old,  lint  tors 

•  tom  too  It's,  butte.-  Tim,  heifer  1m  u  rami,  1.1s  vusta-d  Inilividrin! 
wllhgw.fUt1.i17  ahUtty.  RAYMOND  L.  PIKE.M.n.ger.Gew.a.O 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bulls  of  superior  merit, 
bred  from  families  of  known 
producing  ability.  Females 
of  dependable  quality  to 
mate  with  them.  Foundation 
herds  a  special 
feature.  Write 
for  booklet. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


** Selecting  J 
and  g 
Developing  | 
the  Jersey  1 
Herd”  g 

is  the  title  of  a  practi-  = 
cal  booklet  by  Prof.  = 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  = 
Tciis  how  to  select  a  E3 
sire  for  your  herd.  Shows  how  to  secure  the  five 
essentia,  points  every  paying  dairy  cow  must  pos  1e| 
scss.  Explains  how  to  so  feed  and  handle  the  == 
heifer  calves  as  to  develop  greatest  milk  produc-  = 
tion.  Whether  you  are  now  breeding  Jerseys  === 
or  not  you  need  this  booklet— it’s  free.  Send  j=3 
to-day.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

TheAmericanJerseyCattleClub  H 

330  West  23d  St.  New  York  City  H 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll .  = 


Headquarters  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Selected  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  Per  Cent  Protein  41  Per  Cent  Protein 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1-2  Per  Cent  Protein  36  Per  Cent  Protein 

” Our  Brand  ort  the  Tag, 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag” 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO. 

EsUbliihed  1875 

Memphis,  Tennessee.  Branch  Office,  Dallas,  Texas 
Pioneers  in  Cotton  Seed  Meal — It  is  Our  Specialty 
We  Can  Qaote  Yon  to  Your  Station 


COATS 


M  X 


IB  r  e  e  d  Up 
A  good  buck,  $10 
A  pure  one,  $20 

IniyuirU'K  containing  stamp  answered. 

S.  J.  Shajrjpres  -  Centre  Square ,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Two  Vi  NubianRegistered  Bucks 

sired  by  ABOU  BEN  AOHEM;  also  a  few  does  in  kid  to 
hint.  .Semi  35  cents  for  "Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keepintj."  Pronounced  the  best  book  on  Milch  Goats. 

FKEO  C.  LOUNSBliRY.l  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Wanted— Ten  orFifteen  Hampshiredown  EweLambs 

nlso  two  ram  lambs.  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  15  bred  ewes.  Also  Ram  lambs  for  sale. 


STEVENS  BROS. 


Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  e«t 

reasonable  prices.  Niaoara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


- sexes.  Write  for  litevaturo  and 

prices  to  J.  N  McPherson,  Seottsville,  N.Y. 


HampshireLamb  Rams 

Flower  ram  14X01.  IIASI.KTT  It  RON.,  feenecu,  N\  Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm,  i^York 

To  our  former  customer*  and  brother  sheep  and 
•  wine  breeders:  We  state  we  hnvo  tho  best  lot  of 
Rambouillet,  Dorsot,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Cheviot, 
and  I>elaine  Hams  and  Ewes.  AlsoCheshire.Poland- 
C'liina  and  I>uroc  swine  all  ages,  ever  offered. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  TlmnUs  t'or  post  business. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies^"!"^!^05:; 

herti  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  D.  S-  f&o  tr.  *ir.o. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  1  toned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gal  ted  stallions,  niarnsand  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  tnnlo  teams,  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  C«H>k  Farms,  Box  43G  l.  Icditglun,  Ky. 


SACRIFICE— Grade  Belgian  Colts 

yearling:  tweand  three  year  olds  Also  brood  mare. 
Pi  ice  1  cry  reinun  dilii,  J.  w.  fink,  is  ctiimburr  St..Newl>uHpti,N.Y. 


Green 


P  a  y  i  The 
Freight  & 
Buyer*  fare 

offers  more  8tallious  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  tbe  HU.OUU Champion 
CARNOT  (066<iti)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America  Fur 
Perc herons,  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
forcat.Pricosright.Termstosuit. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Muldletlold,  Ohio  K.  R.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  H.  K, 


20  Head  of  Perchcron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Price* 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap  If  you  want 
to  buy  u  choice  weaning  or  coming  2-yr  oid  stallion 
write  me.  If  Your  Neighhornood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  be  Sure  to  ATriLo  Me. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  oreomlug  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

A  Healthy  Herd  of  High  Producers.  Send  for  Sale 
List,  C,  H.  HECHLER,  Supt.,  Roslyn.  New  York 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale  ^rLceiTent 

breediug.  C.  C.  MOORE,  Unadillu,  New  York 

For  Sale -Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  oid*nom°good 

milking  stock.  135.  FRANKLIN  FARMS,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  with  QUANTITY 

5000  cows  average  in  yearly  test  over  8800 
pounds  of  milk  testing  about  6%  fat. 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklets. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box R.Peterboro.N.H. 


AYRSHIRES 


■gsasft 


,  The  ,ate  JAMES 

J*  HILL  was  an  en- 
thusiastic  friend  of 
&  AYRSHIRES. 

He  maintained  a  largo  herd  on  hfs  stock  farm 
at  Gladstone,  Minn.,  and  f.o  encourage  the 
breeding  of  PROP1TA  BLK  DAIRY  OATTLE, 
he  gave  many  bulla  to  farmers  ..long  his  rail- 
H-ad  hnes..  If  a  man  or  his  ability  saw  tho 
PROFIT  m  AYRHH1RES,  Isn't  the  breed  at 
least  worth  your  investigation  V 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y  21  Park  St..  Brandon,  Vt. 
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more  hoavily  the  two  following  yani’S. 
We  sold  $175  worth  of  -vetch  seed  from 
one  three-aero  hog  lot,  kept  the  rye  for 
feed  and  it  was  pastured  by  a  herd  of 
brood  sows  at  all  times  except  about  six 
weeks  before  harvesting. 

Silage  is  not  a  practical  feed  for 
swine.  Mature  bogs  will  eat  some  of  it; 
but  muss  over  and  waste  much  more. 
Grain  must  be  supplied  here  from  October 
till  May,  and  through  the  Summer  to  the 
growing  animals.  Most.  New  York  farms 
require  two  tons  of  limestone  and  600 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre  be¬ 
fore  Alfalfa  seeding  for  best  results. 

Good  farms,  with  fair  buildings,  within 
five  miles  of  market,  can  be  bought  for 
from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  Land  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  and  in  one  or  two  other  sec¬ 
tions,  does  not  require  liming  for  Alfal¬ 
fa  ;  but  the  initial  cost  would  be  more. 
Chestnut  is  used  here  for  fence  posts,  is 
plentiful  and  the  cost  is  from  $7  to  $9 
a  hundred.  We  use  treated  and  dis¬ 
carded  railroad  ties  ourselves  for  corner 
posts,  set  in  cement.  The  hog  business, 
like  any  other  branch  of  farming,  or  any 
other  business,  will  pay  the  man  who 
likes  it  and  who  will  give  it  his  atten¬ 
tion.  It  won’t  prosper  if  conducted  from 
a  roll-top  desk. 

HARRY  B.  harpending. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


CHICKENS  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY. 

Live  chickens  are  very  plentiful  now. 
“We  have  to  make  our  customers  include 
some  chickens  in  their  purchases  of  fowls 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  the  chickens,’" 
said  one  dealer.  Sa id  a  Fulton  street 
receiver:  “Chickens  are  border  to  sell 
than  fowls.  Unless  right  to  dress  as  a 
two-nound  broiler  or  a  four-pound  roaster, 
such  bring  18c.,  but  the  general  range  for 
chickens  and  fowls  is  15  to  17c.  alive. 
Ducks,  live,  10  to  18c. ;  geese,  14  to  10c.; 
turkeys,  20  to  28;  young  guineas,  $1.25 
per  pair,  each  bird  weighing  2  lbs.  or 
more.  Years  ago  we  used  to  feel  like 
dumping  a  shipment  of  guineas  into  the 
waste  barrel,  but  now  there  is  a  good  call 
for  them  and  sometimes  prices  are  high. 
Pullets  are  in  heavy  supply  aud  lower, 
ranging  from  20c.  per  lb.  for  mixed  lots 
to  about  $1.10  each  for  purebreds  ready 
to  Jn.v.” 

Wfcih;  choice  dressed  poultry  is  in  fair 
demand,  the  lower  qualities,  thin  small 
fowls  and  chickens  are  hard  to  move  ex¬ 
cept  mi  buyers’  terms.  Good  Eastern  and 
Northern  young  turkeys  sell  at.  85c.  and 
Western  stock  at  25  to  28c.  Eastern  broil¬ 
ers.  20  to  28,  and  roasters  25  to  27e. 
Medium  weight  or  grade  22  to  22c.  Young 
ducks,  22  to  23c.  Squabs,  per  doz.,  $2  to 
$4.50. 

HOW  TO  8niP  POULTRY. 

For  Boston  market,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gives  the  following  advice  to 
poultry  shippers : 

Killing  and  Dressing. — Keep  from 
food  12  hours  before  killing,  so  that  the 
crop  may  become  entirely  empty.  Kill 
by  bleeding  in  the  neck,  aud  pick  while 
the  body  is  warm.  In  no  case  should 
poultry  be  scalded:  wet-picked  poultry  is 
not  wanted  in  this  market  and  will  not 
sell  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  Pull  out 
the  wing  and  tail  feathers  clean. 

Packing. — Poultry  should  be  entirely 
cold,  but  not  frozen,  before  being  packed. 
If  packed  with  the  animal  beat  in  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  spoil.  Sort  carefully 
and  have  No.  1  stock  of  uniform  quality. 
Pack  No.  2  stock  and  old  hull  turkeys  in 
separate  packages.  Line  boxes  with  clean 
paper  but  never  use  straw  in  packing,  and 
never  wrap  the  bird  in  any  paper  except 
parchment.  Pack  as  closely  as  possible, 
turkeys  back  upwards,  legs  Out  straight, 
and  see  that  the  boxes  are  so  full  that 
when  the  covers  are  nailed  on  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  the  contents  shifting 
about.  Boxes  are  the  best  packages  and 
should  contain  from  150  to  200  lbs,  of 
turkeys,  but  for  chickens,  fowls,  and 
ducks  smaller  boxes  that  contains  12  birds 
in  a  box  are  best. 

Marking  and  Shipping. — Mark  the 
kind  on  the  cover,  the  gross  weight  and 
correct  tare.  Never  practice  any  decep¬ 
tion  in  tares  of  packages,  or  in  packing 
the  poultry.  The  address  of  the  firm  to 
which  the  package  is  shipped  should  also 
be  marked  on  the  cover,  and  the  initials 
or  shipping  marks  of  the  party  shipping. 
Send  full  advices  and  invoice  by  first  mail 
after  the  goods  are  shipped. 

FRESH  EGGS  VERY  SCARCE. 

It  would  be  hard  to  buy  large  lots  of 
nearby  hennery  eggs,  and  it  is  bard  also 
to  quote  the  correct  price.  Figures  given 
by  dealers  range  from  54  to  00c.,  but.  the 
former  dealer  would  have  none  to  sell 
and  the  latter  was  quoting  a  jobbing  price 
for  a  small  lot.  The  real  wholesale  price 
of  late  has  no  doubt  been  50  to  58c. 
“Why  is  it?”  was  asked  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee,  “that 
the  Chamber  officially  m.otes  say  50c.  for 
eggs  when  none  can  be  found  on  the  street 
for  less  than  58  and  some  sell  for  00c.” 
“The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  actual 
wholesale  trading  under  present  scarcity 


■Uhe  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


of  this  grade.  Nobody  receives  more  than 
a  few  cases  a  clay  and  these  go  cut.  at 
once  to  the  firm's  regular  trade.  There 
is  no  accumulation  an  l  therefore  none 
to  offer  in  wholesale  lots  as  there  is  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  In  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  price  committee  has  to  figure 
out  a  fair  settlement,  price.  The  dealer  is 
unwilling  to  peddle  out.  eggs  in  a  small 
way  and  assume  all  risks  for  nothing. 
Eggs  are  slow  in  collection,  and  by  the 
time  a  shipper  makes  up  a  cas^  of  them, 
the  first  ones  may  begin  to  shrink.  Al¬ 
most  always  there  are  some  eggs  in  a 
case  that  must  be  thrown  out.  The 
Chamber  establishes  what  it  considers  a 
fair  settling  price  aud  the  price  that, 
would  be  received  for  large  lots  if  there 
were  any.  Hennery  eggs  are  likely  to 
continue  very  short,  and  very  high  until 
Thanksgiving.  A  little  relief  should  come 
after  that  unless  Winter  sets  in  then, 
which  would  be  unusual.  A  shortage  in 
cold  storage  eggs,  too,  is  Increasing  some¬ 
what  all  over  the  country.  We  arc  a  mil¬ 
lion  cases'  short  in  Boston  compared  with 
last  year.”  Eastern  firsts  and  extras  sell 
at  48  to  53c.,  and  Western  prime  firsts  at 
40c.  Storage  eggs  are  31  to  32%c. 

BUTTER  AND  CTEESE  VERY  FIRM. 

The  situation  continues  emphatically  in 
sellers’  favor.  Only  a  small  proportion 
grade  as  extras  and  bring  86%e.  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Firsts  arc  abundant  and  in  brisk 
demand  at  around  80c.  Seconds  are  35c. ; 
dairy,  30  to  35c.  r  cold  storage  creamery, 
35  to  36c.  Said  1.  S.  Ballou  &  Co.:  “The 
comparative  butter  shortage  is  increasing 
for  the  whole  country.  So  long  as  the  ex¬ 
port.  demand  keeps  up  the  outlook  is 
healthy.  But  there  will  soon  be  Spring 
and  grass-fed  butter  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Argentina  and  Europe  can 
draw  from  these  countries.  But  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  strong,  depending  on  the  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  here.”- 

VEGETABLE  TRADE  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Beets  are  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  market 
box ;  carrots,  a  little  lower,  at  $1  to 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  50  to  00c.;  icehouse 
cucumbers,  $7;  onions,  around  $4  a  bag; 
lettuce,  50  to  60c.  per  box;  celery,  $1  to 
$1.50  per  doz.;  tomatoes,  15c.  per  lb.; 
cabbage,  $2  to  $2.50  per  bbl. ;  rod  cab¬ 
bage,  $1  per  box ;  spinach.  60  to  70c.  per 
box;  parsley,  75c.;  parsnips,  $1,25;  tur¬ 
nips,  85c.  to  $1  per  box ;  watercress,  50e. 
per  dozen. 

Potatoes  have  been  coming  along  freely 
in  response  to  high  prices  and  quotations 
have  sagged  off  steadily  until  it  takes  a 
good  stock  to  bring  $8.50  at  the  yards  per 
2-bu.  bag.  Demaud  is  only  fair,  but  de¬ 
sirable  supplies  are  firmly  held  at  this 
figure. 

FANCY  APPLES  SCARCE  AND  HIGH. 

The  general  range  on  No.  1  fruit  is  $2 
to  $8  for  standard  Winter  kinds,  but  some 
have  sold  higher,  while  No.  2  are  worth 
about  $1.75.  Windfalls  are  40  to  60c  per 
box,  or  $1.50  to  $2  per  bbl.  A  dealer  who 
has  been  combing  the  market  to  get  fancy 
apples  for  storage,  said  :  “I  find  the  m-w 
grading  law  is  being  followed  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  Most  lots  are  true  to 
mark,  except  now  and  then  from  some¬ 
body  who  really  didn’t,  know.  Grade  A 
Baldwins  arc  worth  $2.50  to  $3,  and  I 
have  paid  $3.50  for  fancy,  I  picked  tip  a 
few  Tt Jrnan  Sweets  at  $2.50  to  $3.50,  a:  d 
Bound  Sweets  at  $8  to  $4.  I  have  pa:d 
$6  or  more  for  fancy  Blush  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  These  were  ns  uniform  in  size 
and  as  fine  in  color  as  Western  apples  and 
each  fruit  was  wrapped  in  white  paper. 
There  are  only  a  few  such  in  the  market.” 

The  cranberry  market  is  strong. 
Blacks  sell  at  $5  to  $7  and  late  large 
kinds  at  $6.50  to  $8  per  barrel.  New 
York  Kieffer  pears  are  $2.75  per  bbl. 
New  York  grapes  are  15  to  18c.  pep  small 
basket ;  native  quinces,  $1  to  $3  per  box. 

FRESH  MEATS  STEADY. 

Western  beef  holds  at  15^4 c.  and  coun¬ 
try  cow  beef  at  10c.  Mutton  is  10  to  12c. 
and  Eastern  Fall  lambs  14  to  1414c. 
Choice  veals  hold  at  16  to  17c.,  but  seem 
harder  to  sell  than  lately. 

HAY  AND  FEEDS  FIRM. 

Good  liny  is  not  in  over  supply,  but 
poor  and  medium  grades  sell  slowly.  The 
best  is  about  $22,  coarse  Eastern,  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover  mixed.  $14  to  $17 ;  swale, 
$12;  rye  straw,  $18.50.  Alfalfa  hay,  $16 
to  $21.  Corn  meal  bagged,  has  eased 
down  a  little,  but  hold  at  close  to  $2.25. 
Bran  is  $82  per  ton ;  middlings,  $40 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  $45;  linseed,  $43;  gluten  feed, 
$39 ;  hominy,  $41 ,  A  lfalfa  meal,  $30  per 
ton. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  LIBERAL  SUPPLY. 

TIogs  are  a  little  lower  at  Brighton  on 
account  of  larger  receipts,  selling  at  9% 
to  10c. ;  steers  sell  mostly  at  7  to  8c. ; 
cows,  around  6c.;  calves,  10  to  12c.; 
sheep,  5  to  7c. ;  lambs,  9  to  10c. ;  dressed 
liogs,  1214  to  13c.  Milch  cows  are  in 
lighter  supply  and  sell  more  promptly  at 
the  old  range  of  $40  up  to  $100  or  more. 

G.  B.  F. 


These  are  sales  direct,  to  families.  Po¬ 
tatoes  by  basket,  half-bushel,  55c,  firsts 
and  seconds:  60  for  first  grade.  Lima 
beans,  shelled.  i|t.  20  to  25c.  Green  to¬ 
matoes  for  pickling,  etc,  half-bushe.1,  25c; 
ripe  tomatoes  liy  lialf-peok  measure  20c, 
Fallen  Baldwin  apples,  not  bruised  much 
and  many  not_at  all,  15e  half  peck,  at 
stores  20c  to  25c.  Butter  42c ;  eggs  42e, 
some  sell  at  45c.  Farm  help  scarce;  the 
munition  plants  pay  such  prices  that 
they  take  away  our  best  help.  w.  A.  u. 

Downingtown,  Ba. 


THIS  MARK 
YOUR 
GUARANTEE 
OF 

QUALITY  FEED 


SWINE 


Arcady  Farms  at  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.,  average  30 
to  35  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  the  year  around 
with  300  milking  cows 
—  on  Arcady  Dairy 
Feed  as  the  only  grain 
ration — at  less  cost  than 
any  home-mixed  feeds 
or  other  ready-mixed 
feeds.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

Chicago  and  Rondout,  Illinois 


a  feed  goes  farther 

_ _ 

Looking  **wi*!l»  feet!.  makes  it  taste  better, 
more  •Jitfeotible  and  nouriahmi?. 

“FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Scares  of  oaee  •  very  toftsou.  I  »st  the 
llitiiK  for  CookluB  fool  for  rto.lt  ft  mi 
poultry,  warm  I  III?  wab»r  for  rattle, 
hniiunjj  water F  r  ww.  tiny,  r-  Tutoring 
Uni  and  gUmllHn*  tlulry 

uIuumIIh,  twill  tie  inp,  ••  t-s* 
quickly.  Little  fuel.  S*  re, 

lu  floors  or  out1.  ?to  DHi’k  Ton  mint  lull. 

Eu!*y  to  move.  If  not  icitiKilrd  youf 
money  buck,  .ft  to  190  koI.  eapi'llty— 
four  air.uv  between,  W rUn  for  inWivvl- 
t aft  literature  on  what  uimcuifaroi  onl- 
toir«  and  expeillio*nia.l  men  '.\y  about 
iocjv&sed  prpfUa  from 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

6672  Owego  Street,  Cortland,  N, 


VTANTE0-TW0  REGISTERED  SHRI  >PSITIRE  EWES. 
>*  Reasonable.  GEO.  VAN  DEWERKER,  Scltuylerville,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


350  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. 

UO  Chester  White  and  Medium  Yorkshire  cross,  8  weeks, 
<3.:.0;  l:i  weeks,  $4 1  If  weeks,  $t.S0:  100  Berkshire, 
Chester  Wb.te.  8  weeks,  $3,50.  IS  weeks,  St;  14  weeks. 
£4 .60.  100  O.  I.  G.  and  huge  Yorkshire  er.-ss,  9  weeks, 
Sf;  12  weeks.  Si. 50,  J.  J,  Sanborn,  Red  Oak,  la., 
authority  on  hogs,  says:  “This  is  tho  best  lot  of 
pijrs  1  have  seen  east  of  Chicago;  tho  healthiest  and 
liveliest.  Every  boar  registered;  every  one  a  show 
liog.  Without  a  doubt  the  best  grade  pigs  1  have 
Been  this  fall.” 

D.  REEVES.  EAST  STREET,  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

FALL  PIGSI-Chester  Whites 

A  splendid  lot  of  youngsters  six  weeks  old.  Price. 
(4  each.  No  unrelated  stock  or  boars. 

Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  BrantDeth  N.Y. 

For  Sale-PI  GS  8  week3  old,  S7  per  Pair 

Mrs.  STRONG _ - _ Millstone,  N.  J. 

20  Mule-Foot  Pigs  Thri,^»  S0lM  1)lackl  fnr‘ 


pair  if  ordered  soon. 


J.ULUVJ,  OVUU  O'UVUi  ‘HI 

rowed  Oct.  1st.  191 U.  $12  per 

j.  n.  McPherson.  Scottsviiie,  n.y. 


FERRETS 


ferrets 


£  IT  II  KB  COLOR 

- - — - VERY  SMALL 

,..uted  pairs  Or  dozen  lots.  Send  for  free  price  list 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Oliio 

WhiteandBrownFERRETSForSale 

Price  list  free.  C.  I>.  MURRAY,  New  London,  O. 

rDFKPtC  either  color ;mated  pairs  or  dozen 
id  I  CIO  lots.  Send  for  free  price  lUt, 

J.  F.  MURRAY  -  New  London,  Oliio 


DOGS 


FOXHOUND  PUPS  FIELD,  Sowers,  Conn. 

Wanted- Black  and  Tan  ( Manchester )  T errier 

Not  over  ten  mouths  old.  W,  I.  PATTERSON,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Collie  Pups  £ 


FERRETS  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

NELSON  BiiOS..  Grove  City,  Fa. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE 

Pedigreed.  Country  bred.  M.  vail  LOHR,  Media,  Pa. 
II  GUARO  FOR  YOUR  HOME.  A  “PAL"  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN, 

FOR  YHE^FAM  UY^IS  AN  AIREDALE 

Pedigreed  Pups  for  sale.  W.A.  LQWCER, Burlington, N.  J 

Aristocratic  AIREDALES 

Bred  for  stamina  awl  courage.  Whelped  Ang.  19, 
19hi.  l?«ci“t(vred.  I  ‘  :ce.  $15.  8eml  for  podigr»e. 

lNGELtlEIM  FARM,  Center  Square.  Pa. 

Airedale  Terrier  Biich  Puppies,  $15  and  Up 

Good  ones.  Bred  lutch  JflO.  .A  Iso  two  to  put  nntou 
shares.  Other  stock.  A>)stone Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Ai ted ale  Female-In  Whelp 

EDW.  BENJAMIN  .  Chester,  N.  Y. 
MrmLlnTorriarPnnc  AN0  GR0WH  00GS  Thoroughbred. 

Airecaie  i errier rups  p,-  w,,n  known  sires.  iWiehy 

anduciive.  Satisfaction,  guaranteed.  Frank  Mem,  Amenia,  N.f, 


BERKSHIRES 

50— SPRING  AND  FALL  PIGS-50 

8ii  SijwMlired  forsiirlnglittera  Of  ihesetklarr  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  great  Leo  Premier'*  Rival,  and  15  arc  by 
such  bears  an  I>e  I  Yvru  i.r  29th  T.ct)  Premier  's  Msstcr- 
picco,  Longfellow’S  O  '»ntcr  3d,  xml  Hopeful  I  ce’s 
Successor.  If  yon  want,  the  hew.  jjo.t,  a  sow  hy  I  ce 
Premier';;  Rival  196TM,  the  900  (pound  Two-yeti t-i  Id, 
and  the  greatest  hoar  that  wo  ever  owned  These 
sows  nre  of  the  best  of  typo  and  hroeding,  and  a  e 
priced  from  ♦lift  to  |1IIA  according  to  the  Receding 
Qualify  and  ounntlt.v.  We  have  |o  Sprl tig  Service 
Hour-  and  it  Tried  Service  Knnrmthat  would  lie  a 
benefit  to  any  herd.  They  are  boars  that  wc  have 
used  in  OUr  own  herd  and  arc  of  Spring  1915  Farrow. 

Wc  iilvito  your  personal  selection.  Otherwise  we 
will  guaranWO  "Ab.vlute  *ti M.f'netlon"  ou  arrival. 
All  ejiitit)  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

“VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME  ’• 

For  further  Information  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 


A  young  gilt  we 


sold  a  Kansas  customer  for  $25, 
shown  by  him  thorn  this  fall,  was  first  prize  and 
champion  sow.  The  boar  w«  sold  tho  West,  Virginia 
Berkshire  Association  weighed  700  pounds  nr.  17 
months.  Boars,  sown  and  unrelated  pigs  always  for 

otifie 
N  Y. 


months.  Boars,  sown  and  unrelated  pigs  alway; 
sale.  No  dumplings:  bur  the  big,  growthy ,  pm 

kind.  H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENOING,  Box  15.  Dundee. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

2  months  old.  t@10.  With  size,  type  and  finality. 
Pairs,  trios,  etc.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  New  York 

Back  Again  ^finest  hero”  Registered  Berkshires 

t  ever  owned.  "KITE  nil’ll  WANTS. 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L.  Brown,  Waterporl.  N.  Y. 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April.  1910,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-ohl  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  Id.  Charmer's  *’liatdpion  5th,  No  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop..  Marbletfaie,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  S 

nals,  farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  12.  Some  sired  by 
Kivals. Champions  Best.  FARAWAY  FARM,  Peru,  Mass. 

For  Sale-One  Berkshire  Boar  uoTaano 'lisoa 

few  choice  pigs.  Reuben  O.  Ross,  Gowamla,  N.Y. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

II.  GRIMSH4W  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Berkshire  PigsU 

RnrkohirnoParebred. 6- weeks-old  breeders. $7;  either 
DBI Kbmres  sex.  C10VER0ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  New  York 

HP^O.I.C/sbred  atGreenbraes 

best  typo  of  prolific,  thrifty  stock;  descendants  of 
Colonel  Lou  (prize)  boar)  and  Wildwood  Prince  ($750 
hoe)  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices,  Eastern 
headquarters  for  O.  I.  0.  stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  GREEN ItRAES  FARM,  Monro©,  N.Y. 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TAR8ELL  fARMS,  Smilhville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Pnrohrorl  fl  I  P  Service  hoars,  brood  sows,  S  mos. 
rUloUrsU  U.  I.  U.  $  boarsand  gilts.  Registry  free. 

J.  II.  Mil  l.MUUSE  A  SONS  -  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

Registered  0. 1.  C/s 8  to  8  W0eks  ^  ,!lr8:9‘ 


guaranteed. 


mature  stock.  Satisfaction 

M.  Alexander,  llarrimaa,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES -’1“^ 

boars,  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  R.V.  BROWN,  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Riilue.N.Y. 


ChpRfprW  ’<?  anrl  fl  I  P  ’o  SERVICE  BOARS,  BROOD 
anau- 3  SOWSANO  PIGS.  Keg.  free. 
ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  1.  Van  Horn,  Prop.,  Troy,  Pa. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FAKM.R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  As30.^aerfer; 

In  the  Hast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  See'y-Treas.,  Yalatle,  N.  Y. 

ullUllimniliiliiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiliiMmiimiiiniiitiitiiiuiim 

I  THE  BACON  HOG 

|  Prolific  breeders. 

|  Splendid  grazers— 

|  make  good  gains  on 
|  inexpensive  feeds. 

1  Ideal  for  crossing. 

1  Pure  bred  and  regis- 
1  tered.  Write  today. 

. . . . . . nniiiiinmmi.iul 

FOR  SALE  — SIG  TYPE  P0-  Qarvico  Rnorc  Sotvs  bred  to 
la  id  china  registered  service  Boars  HnstlerN^ 

•L287.  Pigs  of  both  sexes;  eligible  to  regi 


Montrose  Farm  | 
Box  R,  Orange,  Va.  | 
E.  M.  Timberlake,  Prop.  I 


XV.  T.  It  B ALLEY 


ltatavia 


0  X; 

$15 


For  Sale  farrowed  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  _ 

pair.  Also  two  boars,  April  farrowed:  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  All  registered.  J.  G.  SCHILLING,  Stackbridge,  Mass. 

3  Pigs  for  $20— Registered  Durocs 

HAKOLL  WILSON,  Jr.  .  Clermont,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  jf'.f, 

$30.  Collie  pups,  $5.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlinalon.  Md! 

Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE,  New  Washinpion,  0. 

Dlirnr'Pitrc  SIS  pair .  Feedhigher  Pigs  same  price. 

UUrUbri&b  g.  AVEEKS  .  he  Graff,  Ohio 

CHESHIRFS  Service  Boar,  Young  Sows  and 

UMLonitlLQ  Riga.  G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile.  N  Y. 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  OUROCS 

“  Pigs  of  'mill  sex.  lived  -nws.  Service  boars 
Best  of  breed  lug.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N,  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Mast  useful  dog  alive.  (1)  Best  watch  dog,  alert,  brave,  sensible.  (21  Peerless 

-  "  Is  bob  cut,  coyote,  mongrels.  ,3)  “  ‘  *  *  -  ... 


ikunk.  wcasci.  coon.  rats.  it»)  Tne  cniin’s  comp... 
frcc^from  rabies,  hue  yunrdiun.  (7)  A  money  maker, 


good  bitch 


fardy.  we 


no  mean  ways*  _ I _ _ _ _ |  _ _ 

earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  t-ell  readily,  raise  tbemuclvcH,  _ _ _ 

nave  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  gmuNltucd.  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmith*  magnificent,  iru ported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Ooram?,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBERT  KENNEL  (Sox  In,  WESTOX,  N.  J. 
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Efce  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  18,  1916, 


Queen  Scnniaara, 
No.  83154. 
Owned  by  Or.  Roberli 
Yesr'i  Butter  Record 
764.T1  Pounds 


Your  animal  exhibits  signs  of  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  which 
ordinarily  occur  from  catarrhal  fever ;  there  is  an  internal  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  animal’s  appetite  is  impaired,  choking 
often  follows  eating,  and  the  milk  supply  drops  considerably.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  impaired  appetite,  the  animal  is  usually  unwilling  to  con¬ 
sume  medicine-doctored  food.  Right  hero  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Fever 
Paste  overcomes  the  danger.  This  honeylike  preparation  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ingredients  that  heal  and  soothe  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  powerful  and  reliable  germicides  that  have  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
come  the  germs  that  cause  distemper  and  catarrhal  fever.  Thus  the 
swelling  and  soreness  of  the  throat  is  reduced,  the  animal  soon  regains 
its  appetite  and  consumes  its  food  without  danger  of  choking  to  death. 
Save  your  cattle  and  horses  with 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

FEVER  PASTE 

.Dr.  David  Robert**  Cow  Cleaner  banishes  forever  the  need  of  forcibly  removing 
tD6  afterbirth. 

It  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  genital  organs,  causing  the 
1  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  die  organs  in  a  healthy 

condiuoii.  t  -Icanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto— it  is  cooling,  soothing  and 
o*  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding 
condition.  Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones  and  keeps  animals  in  condition. 

Calf  Cholera  Remedy  prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Avoids  stunting.  Keeps 
calves  growing. 

Ask  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr.  Roberts’  Calf  Meal.  Diolice,  Badger  Balm.  Laxo- 
tomc,  btokvtgor  and  Breeding  Tome.  All  medicines  that  your  animals  need. 

There  is  a  Roberts’  medicine  for  every  animal 
ailment.  Over  500,000  copies  of  the  great  book 
(184  pages).  ‘  Practical  Home  Veterinarian.”  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy,  send  $1.10  and  copy  will  be 

»scnt  postpaid. 

fin  in  J,.t_ Buy  Dr.  Roberts'  animal 
uO  tO  yoUT  druggist,  medicines  and  tonics. 
Nearly  4000  drugstores  carry  them.  Take  no  other. 
If  your  druggist  hasn’t  Roberts'  goods,  write  us 
direct.  Give  us  his  name.  Wc  will  see  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  Look  for  and  insist  on  getting 
the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts’  picture. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co, 

1 10  Wisconsin  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wls. 


kelly  DUPLEX  CMILLS  ° 

yfl\\  One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

___  Grinds  ear c«rn.  iholliei  corn,  oats, 
■'1  wheat,  hxrloy,  rye,  kailix  corn, 
cotton  eood.  corn  In  shacks, 
alfalfa,  sheet  out*,  or  &njr 
Jff  kind  ot  grain.  becror  has  a 
JaV\  jUhHA  double  opoql  attached  to 

p  kfvUVa  tnrriish  extra  hopper  tor 

I  YHff^vdLaLaaKMB  grind  ing  email  grain  and 
p  csr  corn  at  the  tame  time. 

0  r  YlCry,  Made  with  doable  set 

f  °r  U  r  in  dor.  or  ^  burrs. 

tore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  26%  less  power. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 

DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFC.  CO.,  Box 380,  Springfield.  Ohio 


Fine  Grinding) 


The  Letz  in  the  mill  that  grinds  all 
grai  n  and  forage,  crops  -  even  oat  hulls  -  fine 
as  Hour  in  one  grinding.  Ear  corn,  snapped 
corn,  oats,  wheat  screenings,  alfalfa,  clover, 
anything.  Make  your  own  appetizing  grain 
and  forage  feeds  with  a 

Letz  Grinder 

and  save  the  waste.  One 
set  Letz  Plates  grinds  1000 
to 3000  bushels.  Silent  run¬ 
ning,  self-sharpening.  Ten 
days  free  trial.  Book  free. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO.  * 
IIOEast  St.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptier  It* 
,  kettle  Id  one  minute.,* simplest  aod 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  kettles.  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
##"Writeu9.  Aakforour  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  «  COm  Box  15,  Batavia.  Ill 


■[  I  ■  U 

'zA 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  powc-r.  ZS  styles. 
WHO  to  $10.  FREE  TRIAL, 
write  for  catalog  and  farm 


AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Oegl.  C-37CB  F.lb.rlSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Depl.  1-3709  S.  Ashlind  Avg., Uncage,  III. 


Your  Cow 
and  H er  Home 


deserve  more  thought.  Properly  housed  anl- 
g?  mala  give  more  oi  nettef  milk.  This  means 
bigger  profits.  Equip  your  bam  with  the 
fully  guaranteed  and  patented 

Harris  Stalls 


1 


l  and  Stanchion*,  valued  for  their 

t  atrenyth,  »D'i  l.'ietlnvEaidlury 
serFice.  Easily  installed,  prices 
reasonable.  Write  1'0-DA  V  for 
illustrated  Catalog  —  it’s  fllEB. 

THE  HARRIS  MFC.  CO. 

1  SO  Main  Street.  Salem,  Ohio 


H  Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Cunran. 

■  teed.  Fniy  running,  easily  clean,  <1, 

■  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Bowl  o 
on  nitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

[9  large  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •Bainbridgc.N.Y. 


Get  This  Book  FREE 


Givea  Prlzo-\V  I  ruling  Boo-  ,/  i/.ac. 
ipea  for  Curing  Kama,  Bacon  Sio&/UUv\. 
Sausages.  _ 

Telia  How  To  Got  $10  To 
$15  More  Bar  Hog.  r.L.  tLi  ,  <  r., , 

When  To  Butcher.  About  w* 

Storage.  Etc.  Shows  Beau- 
til ul  Colored  Pictures,  and  /fry, 
explains  t  ho  tjSKj 

National  | 

Giant 

Portable -  * 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

Easiest,  most  successful  way 

of  smoking  moats.  Find  out  about 
it.  FREE  BOOK  explains  oper¬ 
ation,  sizes,  low  prices,  Combina¬ 
tion  Sanitary  Store  House.  Other 
valuable  Inforniution  given. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  258  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Training  the  Farm  Dog 

Fabt  II. 


Among  the  Hens.  —  In  the  poultry 
yard  a  dog,  particularly  a  terrier,  can  be 
very  useful.  Possibly  the  energy  of  these 
little  fellows  makes  them  a  little  livelier 
proposition  to  handle,  but  no  dog  re¬ 
sponds  more  easily  to  firm,  consistent 
treatment.  What  has  been  said  about 
handling  the  puppy  applies  particularly 
to  the  terrier.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
to  pet  the  bright  little  fellows  aud  to  let 
the  children  pet  aud  play  with  them. 
Better  wait  until  your  dog  is  trained, 
aud  then  all  manner  of  petting  aud  play¬ 
ing  will  not  harm  him.  In  using  the 
dog  iu  the  chicken  yard,  there  is  more 
temptation  than  ever  with  sheep  for  him 
to  chase  and  bark.  Particularly  with 
Leghorns  this  is  most  undesirable.  Never 
cliase  the  chickens  yourself  in  an  effort 
to  catch  them  until  the  puppy  has  learned 
that  they  are  not  game  for  his  catching 
iis  well.  Get  him  absolutely  under  con¬ 
trol,  so  that  ho  will  drop  anything  he 
may  have  and  come  to  you  at  call.  If 
he  does  forget  himself  to  the  extent  of 
running  down  a  chicken  and  kills  it,  he 
should  have  his  punishment  right  on  the 
spot.  Take  the  dead  chicken  in  your 
hand,  hokliug  him  with  the  other  and  let 
him  have  it  in  his  ribs  until  he  howls. 
You  want  the  idea  to  get  into  his  head 
that  a  dead  chicken  and  yourself  have 
a  terrible  punishing  power.  The  whip¬ 
ping  ought  to  be  thorough ;  no  half-way 
job.  lie  wants  to  remember  that  punish¬ 
ment  for  all  time,  although  if  you  can 
avoid  having  to  give  such  punishment  so 
much  the  better.  A  collie  that  I  punished 
for  this  fault  afterward  learned  to  help 
me  catch  a  stray  chicken  without  leaving 
a  tooth  mark  on  it.  Sometimes  she 
pulled  out  a  mouthful  of  feathers,  but 
never  broke  the  skin.  Once  ou  a  dark 
night  iu  the  curly  Winter,  after  a  sleet 
storm  I  was  getting  in  some  stray  tur¬ 
keys  Toosting  in  the  apple  orchard.  Just 
as  I  reached  for  one,  it  flew  away  out.  of 
sight  into  an  adjoining  field.  Away  went 
the  dog  out  of  sight,  and  call,  and  when 
I  stumbled  ou  the  pair  an  hour  later  the 
dog  was  holding  the  12-pound  turkey  in 
a  fence  corner  with  half  its  feathers 
picked  off  but  uot  a  tooth  mark.  I  do 
not  recommend  using  the  dog  to  catch 
chickens,  hut  when  it  is  used  it  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  mutilate  them. 

Watching  Fob  Marauders. — By  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  the  field  where  the 
chickens  are  running  ou  range  you  can 
train  the  dog  to  watch  out  for  the  hawks, 
crows,  any  of  the  other  enemies  of  the 
air  that  lay  for  tame  fowl.  The  dog,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  terrier,  will  take  to  rat-hunt¬ 
ing  naturally,  and  can  be  taught  if  hand¬ 
led  right,  to  go  about  it  in  a  business 
like  way.  Probably  the  best  way*  for  a 
dog  to  got  acquainted  with  this  business 
is  to  have  him  meet  a  rat  which  you 
have  in  a  trap  by  the  leg,  or  iu  a  cage, 
so  that  the  dog  can  size  him  up  properly 
and  catch  him  right.  I  once  had  a  dog 
that  a  field  mouse  spoiled  for  a  long  time 
by  nipping  her  as.  a  puppy  right  in  the 
uose  and  hanging  ou.  It  should  not  take 
a  dog  long  to  learn  to  hunt  rats  either 
by  itself  or  with  your  help. 

Protection  Against  Thieves. — In 
the  matter  of  protecting  the  poultry  from 
thieves,  the  dog  is  again  a  big  i^help. 
About  the  best  way  is  to  keep  the  fact 
well  advertised  that  you  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  any  prowlers,  and  that  your  dog 
is  as  fond  of  thief’s  legs  as  you  are  of 
pie.  I  had  a  bull  terrier  that  had  a  very 
funny  habit  of  going  out  to  the  main 
road  in  front  of  the  house  aud  waiting 
for  colored  brethren  to  pass.  When  one 
came  in  sight  he  never  made  a  sound,  but 
just  dropped  behind  the  darkey  and  fol¬ 
lowed  close  behind,  his  nose  about  two 
inches  from  the  darkey’s  legs.  The  dog  i 
never  did  anything,  but  the  moral  effect  j 
was  tremendous.  I  don’t  pretend  to  , 
kuow  how  to  train  *.  dog  to  do  that.  The  1 
terrier  picked  it  up  himself.  It  was  , 
worrisome  to  his  victim.  No  hark,  po  : 
rush,  just  went  sniffing  quietly  along  be-  j 
hind  him.  One  can  train  the  dog  for  i 
execution,  however.  I  have  spent  quite  J 
a  little  time  off  and  on  training  my  dogs  t 
to  jump  for  an  old  gnnnysack  and  tear  ‘} 
it  to  shreds  between  them.  I  think  their  < 
protection  can  be  depended  on  where  they  i 
are  taught  to  treat  only  your  immediate  { 
family  as  friends,  tind  everyone  else  uu-  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Has  Imitators  But  Mo  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positivo  Cure  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  nil  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  Other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  altin  diseases  or  Parasitos, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  Jurnluable. 

Every  bottle  uf  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.50  per  bottle.  Hold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  usotifSeud  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


If  Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 

|  %  Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 

V|  or  Muscles.  Stopsthelamenessand 

pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
mm  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 

|f  gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 

fi/A  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 

scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tion!  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR*.  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands.  Veinf:  or  Muscles: 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  pries 
Bl.OOs  bottle  it  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence'*  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.n.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


MINERALS 


HEAVE&ra 


COMPOUND 


Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 


monoy  refunded 


SI  Package  sufficient 

lor  ordinary  cases.  ,  j 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pries  Jr 


Write  ter  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


F~\UR  Hand  Books  bn  Fntentu,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  Munn  <fe  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MUNN& CO.SSiaSdi 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &,  TKATOK,  R«<i  Hook.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Toll  us  wliat  kind  ol’  farm  you  want  and 
bow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  ami  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  inativ  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Othur  oMron  throughout  the  State, 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— 8900,000,000  In 
new  wealth  added  iu  ItHf,.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.10  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28,50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  824  and 
will  not  exceed  835  per  quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes ;  no  taxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religions  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  811  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lauds 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
land  and  water  titles,  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended1  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  6%;  privileges  of  paying  In  full  any 
time.  Before  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  .should  have  paid  for  Itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  tio  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  l*n  it  leu  tars  on  request.  Ready  made 
farina  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  condition*  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  an<l  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  lanif;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIE10  RAILWAY.  Bend  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis.  Assistant  to  the  President,  Oanadiau 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada, 


less  accompanied  by  you  as  unfriendly. 
It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  train  a  dog 
that  you  depend  on  to  protect  your  home 
and  property. 

Training  Older  Dogs. — Where  an 
older  and  untrained  dog  is  to  be  taught 
usefulness,  the  results  are  never  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  with  the  puppy  that  has  been 
trained  from  its  babyhood.  Whether  or 
not  such  a  dog  will  traiu  in  to  herd  cows 
or  tend  sheep  depends  partly  on  its  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  great  deal  on  the  patience  of 
its  trainer.  Where  the  dog  has  run  wild 
on  the  farm  and  has  never  been  used  for 
herding,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  break 
him  to  use.  As  with  the  puppy,  you 
must  first  teach  him  to  mind  you  and 
follow  or  come  when  called.  In  getting 
home  the  cows  or  sheep  keep  him  at  your 
heel  Constantly.  If  he  starts  off  after  a 
rabbit  or  just  on  his  own  pleasure  call 
him  back.  Keep  him  with  you  this  way 
until  it  begins  to  drift  into  his  senses  that 
you  are  in  need  of  his  help  in  bringing 
home  the  cows.  It.  will  be  a  good  while 
before  he  learns  to  go  after  them  with¬ 
out  you  close  at  hand,  but  if  he  has  the 
making  of  a  herder  in  him  he  will  learn. 


N.  W.  Greening .  3  DO  ffl  4  00 

Winesnp  .  2  5U  @  6  00 

York  Imperial.,,, .  2  00  @  4  110 

Fall  Pippin  . . .  2  00  @4  25 

Twenty -ounce . . .  2  UU  @  4  75 

llnbbimlston .  2  00  @3  00 

King  .  21)0  @4  00 

Moll  tosh .  4  00  @  5  511 

Baldwin . .  2  25  @  3  50 

Groeuing  . . .  2  00  @  5  25 

Ben  Davis...... .  I  50  @  2  75 

Western,  box .  1  50  @  2  50 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  50 

liietTer,  bbl.  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Seckel,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  50 

Bose  . . . 4  o0  @  7  00 

Anjou . . .  3  00  @125 

Grapes,  4-lb.  t>kt .  14  <<£  18 

81b.  bkt. .  23  @  25 

201b.  blit.... .  45  @  60 

Bulk.  ton.  ..  . 60  0  @90  00 

Quinces,  bill  . . .  2  50  @  6  00 

Strawberries,  pint .  25  @  35 

Cranberries,  bbl .  100  @10  25 

VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  weak.  Consumption  has 
dropped  heavily  because  of  the  high  asking 
prices,  blit  the  stock  has  cost  so  much  that 
dealers  are  not  disposed  to  make  reductions  on 
desirable  grades.  Primary  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  slightly  lower.  Spluueh  and  string  beaus 
lower.  Cabbage  Arm,  cauUllower  in  some  sur¬ 
plus.  Onions  selling  well — in  some  eases  at 
higher  prices. 

Potatoes  Maine.  1801bs . 180  @5  25 

Jersey.  106  lb  bug .  1  25  @  1  50 

Long  Island.  iROlhft .  5  50  @  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  UU  @  1  30 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qr. .  5  @  10 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Garlic,  lb . . .  .  ..  5  @  8 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  60 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @  3  00 

Cacuuibers.  bu... . . .  2  50  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 35  00  @48  00 

Lettuce,  bali'-bbl.  basket .  25  @  75 

2-doz.  crate . . .  50  @  1  25 

Lima.  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  3  511 

Ouions.  Orange  Co.,  1001b.  baa .  3  00  @  3  75 

State  and  Western,  lUOlbs .  3  00  @  4  25 

Conn..  ICO  lb.  bag .  2  53  @  3  75 

Peppers,  bbl.  . . . . .  .  1  00  ®  3  00 

String  Beunslbu .  50  @  2  5t) 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  75  @2  UU 

Squash  bbl  . 100  @  160 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . .  26*  @  100 

Nearby.  3-pk.  box .  ...• .  60  @125 

Parsley.  100  bunches, . .  i  (0  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  110 

Okra,  bu . .  . .  .  @3  50 

Kale.  bbl...  . . 50  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  40 

Peas,  bu . 100  @4  00 

Bn  fshes,  100  bunches .  55  @  1  00 

hp’lnaeh,  bbl .  25  fa)  1  25 

JQOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  43  @  50 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  47 

Old  stock .  4  @  6 

Pacific  coast .  15  @  16 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  stiffened,  particularly  on 
No.  1  and  No.  2  gradVn.  and  conditions  are 
slightly  improved  in  the  lower  grades. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 1'JI'O  @20  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @18  00 

No.  3 . It  CO  @1600 

Clover  mixed . 16  '  0  @13  00 

Straw,  Rye, . . .  . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Heavy  export  wheat  buying  Is  reported,  the 
intention  evidently  being  to  prepare  for  an 
embargo  on  wheat  arid  flour.  Prices  In  South 
America  are  higher  us  the  rains  In  Argentina 
have  not  amounted  to  So  much  as  was  first  es¬ 
timated.  Sound  corn  for  mixing  with  wheat 
flour  is  in  strong  demaud. 

W  heat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring .  2  12  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  08  @  1  10 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  50  @11  20 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush....  . .  60  @  61 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  50  @  1  53 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  32ro,@  32  50 

Middlings  . . . .  34  00  35  00 

Red  Dog .  4.10  43  00 

CornMeai  .  41  00  42  00 

•  ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb .  2  20  @2  25 

S  -.satins . 65  @  75 

Wintergreen  . 375  @  *ro 

Cedar  Leaf . 90  @  05 

Wood . 15  <0  18 

Pennyroyal .  1  6U  @  jl  8a 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qua'- 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  Netv  York’s  population. 

Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  65  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  . .  45  @  66 

Ordinary  grades .  3b  @  43 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  Ih .  43  @  41 

Tub.  choice .  36  @  38 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  33  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  @  25 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Leg  of  lamb .  24  @  27 

Lamb  chops .  24  @  27 

Roasting  beef .  25  @  27 

Pork  obops  .  23  @  25 

Loin  of  pork  .  20  @  23 

Letcuoe,  head .  10  @  15 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  60  @  75 


ONE  of  the  best  preventa- 
tives  of  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease  and  other  ailments 
common  to  Live  Stock  is 
FRESH  AIR. 


provide  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  air — 
keep  the  stale  air  out  of  barns  and  stables 
— keep  your  live  stock  well — efficient. 

“Globe”  Ventilators  are  inexpensive  to 
install — silent,  simple,  storm  and  bird- 
proof.  and  have  no  moving  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  Send  for  our  Free  Folder 
— "Better  Barns.” 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

Department  A  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Quick,  Easy 
— Sawing — 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  9,  1916 


Most  crooked  and  tapering  logs  oarih  ml  instantly 
aligned  wiih  saw  without,  sawyer  leaving  Juveis— 
any  into  of  feeding— power  set  does  the  heavy  work 
— mi  the  job  In  a  jiffy— these  are  a  few  of  the  many 
points  you'll  appreciate  m  your 


BETTER. 

The  market  continues  firm,  particularly  on  the 
upper  grades  of  both  current  make  and  storage. 
Packing  stock  quite  scarce. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  38  @  38<^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  35  @  37 *a 

bower  Grades . . .  32  @  34 

Dairy .  best . . . . . . .  3ti\>@  37 

Common  to  Good .  31  @  35 

City  made . . .  29  @  31 

Packing  Stock . . .  28  @  30 

Process  .  29  @  33ta 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  36  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  volume  of  business  In  high  grades  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  is  small.  Wisconsin  markets  are 
higher. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  22tj@  23 

Good  to  choice .  21  @  22 

Lower  grades . .  19  @  20 

l>a  ales,  best... .  2:«f@  23 

Young  Americas .  2234@  23 

Skims,  iie-t.  ...  . .  18  @  19 

Fair  to  good .  ...  10  @  15 

Salamanca,  2nfk$ 

Watertown  N.  Y..  20J^ 

Canton.  N.  Y..  20H> 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y  2tM» 

Sheboygan,  Win..  22  @  2214 

EGGS. 

Conditions  are  but  little  changed  from  last 
week,  though  sales  have  been  lighter,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  asked.  The  situation  In  storage 
eggs  Is  strong,  especially  the  better  grades. 

VV bite,  choice  to  fancy .  large  ........  ,63  '<*  68 

Medium  to  good.. . .  50  @  55 

Mixed  Colors,  best,  . . 48  @  52 

Common  to  good . 38  @  42 

Storage  . 26  @  33 

Gathered,  best .  42  @  44 

Medium  to  good  .  35  @  38 

Lower  grades  ............ .  ........  26  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chlelces,  lb.... .  17  @  18 

Ducks,  lb.  . . . 16  @  18 

Fowlb  . 16  @19 

Roosters  . .  13  @"14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Thanksgiving  comes  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
There  will  be  heavy  buying  on  the  27t.li  uml 
28th,  and  probably  good  demand  the  Inttor  part 
of  tile  previous  week.  Those  who  sell  through 
commission  houses  should  get  advice  from  their 
receivers  us  to  the  heat  du tea  for  their  trade, 
and  also  estimate  us  nearly  as  possible  wlmt 
will  be  available  for  shipment.  This  will  help 
the  seller  to  plan,  so  that,  considerable  of  tho 
poultry  may  tie  practically  sold  in  advance, 
thus  lessening  tile  ruah  auil  cotifusion  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  week  Where  much  poultry  is  shipped  It. 
pays  to  put  in  well  assorted  packages  for  the 
convenience  of  buyers  who  warft  straight  lots 
and  often  pay  a  premium  for  such.  A  few  culls 
thrown  in  with  the  better  grades  make  trouble 
and  may  cut  the  price  of  ttie  whole  shipment. 
Be  sure  that  all  of  the  animal  beat  is  out  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  are  packed.  Neglect  of  this 
causes  heavy  loss.  Dry- picked  usually  sell  bet¬ 
ter  than  scalded',  especially  iu  sticky  weather, 
but  if  scalding  is  properly  done  it  is  better 
than  a  poor  job  of  dry  picking.  Avoid  rough 
hundllug  of  the  birdH  before  killing,  as  this 
makes  discolored  spots 

Turkeys,  bo  lb .  .  29  @  30 

Common  to  good  . 22  @  27 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  @  28 

Roaster*  . 80  @  32 

Fowls . ...I...................  18  @  23 

Ducks,  Spring .  20  @  24 

Hoinifts.  oor  .  125  &  6  75 

Guiueas,  pair . 100  @  176 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  . .  7  00  @1U  30 

Bulls . . .  6  00  @6  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  5  U0 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  . . .  11  00  @13  uO 

Culls  .  ..  .  6 0u  @9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . . .  6  50  @  7  00 

Lambs  . 10  50  @1100 

Hogs  . . . . . .  9  50  @  9  85 

WOOL. 

Auction  sales  at  Sydney,  Australia,  are  re¬ 
ported  about  10  per  cent,  above  recent  prices. 
Boston  market  is  strong  with  sales  ns  follows: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  37  to 
88;  half  blood,  89  to  40;  three-eighths  blood, 
42  to  44,  Ohio  and  I’ennsylvaida  half  blood 
combing,  43  to  44;  three  eighths  blood,  44  to  45. 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  half  blood,  41  to  42. 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs. . . .12  25  @12  75 

Bed  Kidney . . 1175  @12  50 

Lima,  California . . .  7  40  @7  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  receipts  have  been  larger  and  demand 
only  moderate,  so  that  most  barrelled  fruit  is 
a  little  lower.  Pears  scarce  aud  averaging  low 
In  quality.  Bulk  grapes  are  lower.  Basket 
stock  remains  about  as  last  reported,  but  busi¬ 
ness  light.  Cranberries  active, 

Apples,  Gatio.  bbl .  1  00  @3  00 


IRELAND  PORTABLE  SAWMILL 


A  t  the  lic-ad  of  its  class.  Many  recent  improvements. 
Steel  truck  easily  and  quickly  set  up.  High-grade, 
Him-frti  i)un  G-.uimili,  *il)t>itable  for  wear  t&qmi'Wlly 
Btroiic  buHk  ami  ta-avy  gear.  Uau.lfeat,  liveliest  i.uidages. 
Eariost  of  alt  wills  to  operate.  NumeroiiH  te«t|monlnls 
fniiu  suw.iei-B  of  wide  experience.  WliLu  lodu  I,.,  til  Lori's  l- 
iug,  ojuvlluiug  printed  matter. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  AND  kLHj)  If 

FOUNDRY  COMPANY  ; . VV;r  L 

22  Stale  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

AlsoManufactarersof  Wood  Sawing- 
MacMuca,  Drag  Sawa,  Ho:- '  s 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . . 1,50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YOR.vER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


m  Brings  the  calf  to  five  months  old  at  '  '•* 

B  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk. 

B  Leading  chemists  and  feeding  experts  have  put 
B  calf  raising  on  a  safe,  profit-making  basis  with  Sucrene 
B  Calf  Meal.  It  saves  all  the  cow’s  milk;  it’s  cheaper  than 
■  skim  milk. 

J  100  Pounds  Equal  to  $15  in  Whole  Milk 

Rogers  M.  Smith  of  St.  Mathews,  Ky..  writes: 

"1  have  had  two  heifers  on  Sucrene  Calf  Meal,  ana  their  progress 
is  quite  satisfactory.  1  estimate  that  each  sack  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
is  equivalent  to  $  i  5  in  whole  milk  at  the  price  I  get  for  the  milk.  ^ 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal — A  Complete 
Substitute  for  Whole  Milk 

Contains  important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com¬ 
mercial  calf  feeds.  Blood  Meal  and  Linseed  Meal  supply  a 
high  percentage  of  digestible  protein.  Bone  Meal  builds  up  o  strong 
frame.  Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  supply  easily  digestible  sugar.  Des¬ 
iccated  Skim  Milk  supplies  valuable  ingredient*  which  the  calf  needs  lot 
health  and  development. 

Rlnnrl  Meal  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 

l  in  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Besides  being _ 

1  strong  in  protein  content,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Every  phase  of  call 
\  bowel  correctives  known  to  science — prevent*  scours  life  treated  intelligent. 

I  and  other  troubles.  Wrkffo'rlTa  Wk?' 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and  feed — the  it  will  be  helpful  ’  i 
calf  enjoys  it,  grows  rapidly.  to  you.  A 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  our  book  on  calf  raising.  Enclose  B 
check  or  money  order  for  $3.00  for  a  100  lb.  trial  sack  F.  O.  B.  mill.  B 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
Nov.  8,  1910: 

Butter,  pound's  .  2,219,580 

Eggs,  dozen  .  .  1,489,800 

Dressed  Poultry,  paekages  .  33,592 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  8,745 

Cotton,  bales  .  40,374 

Apples,  barrels  . * .  90,505 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,928 

Onions,  sacks .  28,587 

Oranges,  boxes  .  87,021 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  61,647 

Corn,  bushels  .  93,800 

nay,  tons  .  3,225 

Oats,  bushels  .  330,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  23,750 

Wheat,  bushels  .  1,987,000 

Rosing  barrels  .  12,413 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  3,493 

Tar,  barrels  .  1,298 


Buffalo  Markets 

Spinach  is  now  retailing  at  15  cents 
a  peck.  Lettuce  is  down  to  two  heads 
for  5c,  retail  about  what  it  brings  in 
ordinary  seasons.  The  Fall  has  been 
wonderful,  though  not  yet  affording  rain 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  normal.  In 
many  parts  of  Buffalo  there  has  been  no 
frost  yet.  Country  quotations  of  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  raised  front  $1.50  to 
$1.(55  to  the  farmer,  but  city  quotations 
remain  at  $1.(55  to  $1.80,  wholesale,  with 
sweets  down  to  $1  to  $1.50  per  hamper. 
The  top  price  for  apples  is  $5  per  bbl., 
with  seconds  at  $2,25  for  bottom  price. 


Please  send  me  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raising, 
and  information  on  other  feeds. 

1  enclose  (check  or  money  order)  for  $3 
for  100  lb.  trial  sack  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal, 
f.  o.  b.  mill.  (  ® 


Sucrene  Station  5  e  Peoria,  Ill, 


Meal,  Sucrene  Dairy 
ed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal, 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse 
Feed,  Sucrene  Poultry 
Feed.  Amco  Fat 
^  M  a  k  er  (  for 
steers)  Amco 

Dpia 


My  Name 


My  Dealer’s  Name. 
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Machinery  left  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  will  rust  itself  to  pieces 
in  a  year.  Cows  kept  in  a 
ramshackle  stable  during  the 
winter  and  fed  on  half- 
spoiled  silage  will  not  give 
much  milk.  Protect  your 
machinery — keep  your  6tock 
in  a  well-built  stable — feed 
them  on  sweet,  juicy  silage 
from  a  well-built  silo — and 
big  profits  are  bound  to  re¬ 
sult. 

North  Carolina 
Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal* * 

is  admirably  adapted  to  every 
farm  use.  It  is  durable.  Build¬ 
ing's  constructed  of  it  and  prop¬ 
erly  protected  by  paint  will  need 
no  repair  work.  Moreover  it 
takes  and  holds  paints  better 
than  many  other  woods.  It  is 
easy  to  get.  being  handled  by 
almost  every  lumber  dealer 
throughout  the  Bast.  And  it  is 
remarkably  inexpensive.  Build 
with  North  Carolina  Pine  and 
you  have  buildings  which  will 
help  swell  your  profits. 

Write  today  for  our  160-page 
book  showing  plans  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scores  of  these  build¬ 
ings.  Ordinarily  it  sella  for  One 
Dollar,  but  it  will  cost  you  rot 
One  Cent.  Ask  for  Book  No.  15 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 


Norfolk 

Virginia 


me  | 

j 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 


Best 


"Reo”  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Send  at  once  for  World's  Great¬ 
est  Bearing  Hook.  We  quote 
R«ck-Hottom  Prices  amt  pay  the 
freight  on  Hooting,  Siding  Oil¬ 
ing.  etc.  Everything  the  biggest 
Values  for  the  money  everotlercd. 

Edwards  Tigfotcote 
c‘Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

outlasts  three  ordinary  roofs.  No 
painting,  no  repairs.  Bat.  fire, 
rust-proof.  Guaranteed  light¬ 
ning- proof.  Can  bo  laid  over 
old  shingles  if  desired, 

Edwards  Galvan  fv.Oi]  Metal 
Shingles,  Roofing.  Siding.  tid¬ 
ing,  or  finish  la  extra  heavy  galv¬ 
anised  by 

Our  Exclusive 
Tlshtcote  Process 

by  which  6ides  and  edges  ore  as 
heavily  calvani/.oij  ay  IkhI.v  of 
sheet.  No  weak  spots  anywhere. 

By  means  of  our  F*Unt  Inter¬ 
locking  Device  all  n*iU  arc  dr. yen 
through  under  layer  of  metal  only 
—no  exposure—  no  lofiks, 

TheGalvanlzIngTest 

Take  any  other  pal  v*nlaml«tcc3, 
bond  it  book  and  f  irth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  scale*  of  galvan¬ 
izing  will  flake  off.  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you’ll  find  no  flaking.  Edwards 

Foroducts  are  superior— yet  Sell 
or  loss  than  other  materials. 


“Spanish” 
Metal  27/a 


Edwards  Patent 


drip  Loch 


Corrugated 


J  j 

| 

m-m 

m 

ili 

■ 

jfl 

E 

’V2 

n 

nn.  Brick  Siding 

bills 

3£  FREE 
Roofing 
Book 

will  prove  to  you  that 
wemakolowcst  freight 
paid  prices.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  Roofing  Sam¬ 
ples.  Ask  for  conir  of 


The  Edwards  Mfg. 
Co,  iiM-iWlpike  St., 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Garage  $£Q,50 

Send  ”  w’ano  up 

for  Garago  Book  showing 
style*  and  sixes  of  fort- 

able.Fireproof, Metal  ✓  „„  __ 

Garages,  S5y.60  and  _/  ..J  .  C°‘ 

up.  bowest prices  1123*1173  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
ever  made./  Please  sem]  FREE  samples. 
Sen  •)  for  book  freight  Paid  priees  and  World's 

—today.  S  Greatest  Roofiing  Book  No.  UI3. 

/  Name . . . . . 

Address . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


Retail  Margin  on  Milk 

Will  you  advise  me  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  retailer  to 
make  on  cream  and  on  whole  milk?  Iu 
other  words — can  you  tell  me  what  price 
the  Borden’s  and  other  large  milk  deal¬ 
ers  charge  their  retailers,  and  what  price 
the  retailer  gets  from  the  consumer? 
Can  you  also  tell  me  about  -what  price 
per  1 %  butterfat  these  large  concerns 
charge  for  their  cream?  w.  M.  E.  \v. 

Marlborough,  Mass. 

Boston  contractors  sell  milk  to 
peddlers  and  storekeepers  at  Gc  to  8c 
in  quart  bottles  and  5.3c  to  7c  by  the 
can ;  mostly  about  Ge.  The  retailers 
have  sold  this  milk  at  7c  to  9c,  usually 
9c,  but  now  that  the  milk  price  is  being 
raised  all  along  the  line,  retailors  and 
peddlers  will  pay  10  to  15  per  Cent  more, 
and  consumers  a  cent  more  per  quart. 
Some  stores  sell  milk  low  to  attract  gen¬ 
eral  trade.  Average  Boston  retailors  get 
from  two  to  three  cents  per  quart  more 
than  they  pay,  probably  nearer  throe 
cents  under  present  conditions.  In 


small  hand  mill  cannot  extract  all  the 
juice.  Many  are  using  small  mills  for 
convenience  in  having  fresh-made  cider, 
and  to  avoid  the  long  hauls  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  They  are  also  able  to  make  sure 
of  clean,  sound  fruit.  Cider  sells  at  15 
to  25  cents  a  gallon,  mostly  to  peddlers. 
Vinegar  brings  a  little  more,  but  shrinks 
25  per  cent  and  must  be  kept  for  years 
and  handled  more  or  less.  o.  b.  f. 

Plan  for  Sheep  Shed 

I  am  about  to  construct  a  sheep  shed 
18  feet  wide  by  4S  feet  long,  with  ceil¬ 
ing  eight  feet  high  and  a  loft  above  for 
storage  of  hay.  The  shed  faces  the 
south.  Would  you  give  some  suggestion 
relative  to  the  construction  of  doors  on 
the  Southerly  side,  as  I  feel  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  opening  up 
the  southern  side  in  mild  weather.  Can 
you  furnish  any  suggestions  iu  relation 
to  doors  or  openings  which  will  he  prac¬ 
ticable?  s.  G.  T. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  A  indi¬ 
cates  windows  2^4x1  feet,  or  anything 
_  48 


Stable 


8  or  10 


South 


Plan  for  Sheep  Shed 


smaller  cities  the  margin  of  gross  profit 
is  less,  and  in  towns  usually  from  one  to 
two  cents  where  the  peddler  buys  direct¬ 
ly  from  producers.  Cream  is  whole¬ 
saled  in  Boston  in  cans  at  quite  a  wide 
range  of  prices.  In  a  general  way  it 
brings  about  one  cent  a  quart  for  each 
one  per  cent,  of  butterfat.  Thus  17% 
cream  sells  at  17c  to  20c,  according  to 
size  of  order;  40%  cream  sells  at  2774c 
to  39c;  30%  cream  at  2S*4  to  30c. 
These  prices  are  now  being  advanced  iu 
line  with  higher  prices  for  milk.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  been  paying  30c  per  qt.  for 
17%  cream  and  50  to  GOc  for  40% 
cream.  Retailers’  margin  on  both  milk 
and  cream  is  roughly  about  one-third. 

G.  B.  F. 


Apples  for  Stock  Feeding  ;  Cider  Making 

1.  In  this  section  there  seems  to  be  no 
call  for  cider  apples  to  ship  away,  or 
to  make  in  elder,  as  the  mill  is  some 
distance.  I  have  300  or  400  bushels  of 
cider  apples  in  the  pasture  and  all 
around  besides  grafted  fruit.  I  keep 
six  or  eight  cows,  some  young  stock  to 
feed.  I  like  to  feed  pigs  sweet  apples. 
Perhaps  I  have  seen  the  worst  side  of 
cows  getting  apples,  had  them  “drunk," 
drying  up  the  milk  and  growing  poor. 
Most  of  the  old  settlers  around  here 
would  not  feed  ft  sour  apple  uuder  any 
consideration,  claiming  it  makes  cows’ 
teeth  sore.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay 
to  get  these  apples  and  feed  moderately 
to  cows  or  young  stock  in  barn?  What 
do  you  consider  them  Worth  a  bushel, 
and  bow  much  would  you  feed  at  once  or 
each  day?  I  could  give  them  to  young 
stock,  cows  or  pigs  if  advisable.  2.  Could 
you  give  me  some  facts  about  making 
cider,  the  cost  of  rigging  up  a  small 
mill,  and  something  of  the  profit  in  mak¬ 
ing  cider?  W.  T.  II. 

Wliitingkam,  Vt. 

1.  Sour  apples  and  their  pomace  are 
fed  freely  around  here,  and  I  have  never 
heard  o'£  harm  to  the  cows’  teeth.  Cows 
may  be  fed  from  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel 
of  apples  daily  as  long  as  the  apples  can 
be  kept,  but  must  be  started  with  only 
a  few  quarts,  gradually  increasing  to 
four  quarts  or  more  at  each  feed,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Few  feed  more  than  a 
peck  a  day  to  milch  cows  of  average 
size.  Cider  pomace  is  fed  iu  about  the 
same  way,  and  is  especially  liked  for 
young  and  dry  stock.  It  is  mixed  with 
the  grain  ration  and  sells  for  $1  a  ton 
at  the  mills.  I  consider  apples  a  partial 
substitute  for  roots,  and  worth  for  feed¬ 
ing  just  about  the  cider  mill  price  of 
1274  cents  a  bushel.  Those  wanted  for 
late  feeding  should  be  protected  with 
some  kind  of  litter  to  postpone  hard 
freezing.  Pigs  and  poultry  use  some  of 
the  apples  to  advantage,  and  whatever 
I  have  said  of  apples  for  feeding  applies 
to  waste  pears.  2.  A  small  cider  mill 
and  press  costs  around  $10.  and  second¬ 
hand  barrels  usually  $1  each.  The  com¬ 
mercial  mills  charge  about  three  cents  a 
gallon  for  making,  and  reckon  three  to 
374  gallons  of  cider  to  the  bushel,  but  a 


near  that  on  the  market.  They  are 
hinged  from  top,  open  to  inside ;  hook  o'n 
bottom  to  hang  to  staple  on  joist  and 
when  shut  to  fasten  on  window  s'.ll. 
B,  'door  to  slide  either  way  convenient ; 
when  open,  many  days,  a  light  rack  can 
he  placed  across  bottom  to  keep  stock  iu. 
One  window  will  be  closed,  but  not 
missed.  Sand  screen  wire  can  be  put  on 
outside  of  windows,  if  needed.  You  need 
windows  all  around  the  stable,  and  they 
will  be  open  most  of  the  time.  That  is, 
some  of  them  will,  as  affected  by  winds 
and  storms. 

You  can  have  windows  smaller,  say 
1x3  or  174x3  or  17/4x4,  on  all  except  the 
south,  hinged  and  hooked.  Also  in  re¬ 
gard  to  doors,  perhaps  there  should  be 
one  opposite  for  cleaning  stable,  etc.,  and 
there  should  be  one,  not  necessarily  large, 
at  the  most  convenient  corner  or  side  for 
entrance.  If  you  do  not  build  it  in,  you 
will  cut  it  out  later.  Sheep  want  air 
and  light,  but  do  not  like  strong  wind 
and  wet.  Well  fed  they  care  nothing 
for  still  cold,  nor  snow  fulling  straight 
down.  Then,  if  you  want  this  stable  for 
lambing,  you  can  close  it  tight. 

Utica,  O.  W.  w.  R. 

Cattle  are  bringing  from  $00  to  $100 ; 
milk,  $2.30  per  100  lbs.,  the  highest  it  has 
ever  been.  Hay,  $13  per  cwt.,  the  best. 
Wheat.  $1.35;  rve,  $1;  corn.  Sic.;  oats, 
GOc.  Butter  40c. ;  eggs,  40c. ;  potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu,  Apples,  80c.  per  bu.  Pork. 
15c.  per  lb. ;  young  chickens,  lGc.  per  lb. 

Ervinua,  Pa.  o.  t. 

New  milch  cows  from  $50  to  $75.  Milk 
44/4C.  per  quart  wholesale,  10c.  retail. 
Butter,  35c.  per  lb.  wholesale,  40c.  re¬ 
tail.  Sweet  corn,  12c.  per  dozen,  whole¬ 
sale,  20c,  retail.  Potatoes,  $1.25  whole¬ 
sale,  $1.40  retail.  o.  M.  C. 

Gravity,  Pa. 

Cows.  $60  to  $100;  butter,  country, 
30c.  No  apples  for  sale.  Potatoes,  $1.25 
bu. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25  bu. ;  hay,  per 
ton.  Timothy,  $14.  T.  c.  E. 

Furniss,  Pa. 

Eggs  at  our  local  stores,  36c. ;  butter. 
35c. ;  poultry,  12c. ;  milk  delivered  to 
Borden’s  and  Sullivan  Co.  Creamery  Co., 
at  $2.05  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent,  milk ; 
apples,  small  crop.  $1.25  per  barrel;  buy¬ 
ers  do  packing  and  furnish  barrels.  Po¬ 
tatoes  almost  a,  failure,  $1.25  per  bu., 
wholesale ;  cows,  $50  to  $90.  Oats  less 
than  half  a  crop ;  buckwheat  very  poor 
crop ;  very  little  fruit  and  garden  crops 
raised  here  except  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  8.  L.  8. 

Galilee,  Fa. 

Cows  of  mixed  origin  are  selling  for 
$60  to  $75  each,  and  it  looks  like  their 
going  lower,  while  good  cows  are  from 
$75  to  $90  with  slight  tendency  to  de¬ 
crease.  Milk  is  selling  at  local  cheese 
factory  for  $2.05  October;  $2.10  Novem¬ 
ber.  December,  January,  February,  and 
$2  for  March.  Milk  is  not  sh loped  from 
this  place,  but  is  used  for  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  grade  of  cheese.  All  kinds  of  farm 
crops  were  nearly  a  failure  except  hay. 
Hay  is  slow  sale  at  $12.  and  most  buy¬ 
ers  arc  only  offering  $8  and  $10  per 
ton.  Potatoes  quick  sale  at  $1  per  bu. 
Apples  a  fairly  good  crop  and  shippers 
are  offering  GOc  per  100  pounds. 

Covington,  Pa.  8.  p. 


BEFORE  and  AFTER 

BENNETT -ISING 

P.ennett-ize  your  home.  Make  it  100%  more 
attractive.  Increase  its  selling  and  renting 
value  50%.  And  do  these  things  at  a  cost  of  but 
a  few  dollars. 

Bennett 

Building  Materials 

Lead  the  world  in  price  and  quality. 

We  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit. 

FOI!  INSTANCE  1  n/j  a 

Bennett  Wall  Boards  sell  for  as  low  as  4oC  panel 
Bennett  Oak  Flooring,  to  cover  a  room  <l»o  qa 
measuring  7  x  10  It.,  can  be  bought  for  q>O.Ov/ 
Bennett  Handsome  Interior  Window  no 

Trim  sellsjrs  low  as .  •*7U 

And  likewise  innll  Unesof  bulldingmaterials, Bennett 
prices  are  equally  low  and  the  quality  equally  high. 

Write  for  Rig  Bennett  Catalogue 

Get  it  whether  you're  in  the  market  now  or  not.  It 
offers  some  mighty  helpful  and  attractive  suggestions 
f.-r  beautifying  your  home,  and  it  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  money  when  you’re  ready  to  buy. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  EegnUttars  In  It  a  tiding  Material 

2Thompson  Street,  N.  Tor.uwandn,  New  York 


$10,000  OO 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

$7.90  U 


.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

/TV  HERTZLER  &  ZOGK 

L  1  A  Portable  Cain 

wooj  haw 

SW/  la  easy  to  operate. 

Y  Only  >7.00  imw  mode  to 

which  ripplnij  tohlo  can 
bo  ntliicl.  OunrODtwd 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory, 
ft  Send  for  catalog. 

k  Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

\  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


tWe  Tan  Your  Hides 

and  save  you  money  if  you 
send  us  a  HORSE  or  COW 
HIDE  to  be  made  into  a 

ROBE  or  COAT 

Don  't  Delay.  IV rite  at  once  for  FREE 
Catalog  giving  Prices  and  Information. 

John  Figved  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

2926  Forest  Home  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Homo  hide,  Calf.  Bog.  Beer 
orauyklnd  of  shin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  llntnh  thorn  noht  |  make 
them  into  coals  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Yum-  fur  good*  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  rliem,  an  . I  l>e  n  orib  more,  our 
IIIUNtrutod  catalog  gives  a  lot  Of  in 
formation  v ii irh  every  eloeK  raiser 
should  ha  vo.  but  we  never  Send  c. tit  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  teqmsl. 

It  tell  s  how  to  taka  on  and  care  for 
hide*:  liow  and  wh«  n  w.  ray  th.  in, tq at 
bath  ways  |  shoot  our  rate  d>  eimr  pro- 
crus  whu-ff  is  a  tremendous  a.l.  nit  lege 
to  tne  customer,  especially  on  homo 
hide*  and  coif  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  It  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address.  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
£7l  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N,  Y. 


s SS  L  fkk  pvl 

wonderful  Mrm«7  Saving 
Fence  Hook.  Over  lift  Styles.  -  i3tPerRod  Up 
Gates-Htcel  Portta-BafbW'tre. — *■  - - ■- 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  -FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy B0UBI.B  OALVAN1ZHO  WIRES.  13« 
jmr  roil  up,  Del  firs  Hook  and  S-Moplo  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  53  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


.  _  I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 
|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
.  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 

I  wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  I 
new' catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  I 


}  Name. 


Address . 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

1*1  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  fl 

Ij  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  || 

11  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  If 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  83.3  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CVEN  distribution  of  heat  makes  the  Magic  Brooder 
L*  i}.e  .unfetybrooder.  It  regulates  both  top  and  bottom 
Iraft.  Broods  200  to  200.  Bums  coal.  Even  heat  in  all 

mk  ,ve  .ho:.  Gas.  escape  svst  t*;r.  absolutely  prevents  gas 

i^W^M^llpaknce-  Cast  iron ;  indestructible. 

#■$16.50.  SatLstactory  or  money  refunded  on  request,  within  30  days. 

'  Free  booklet  describes  M*«ic  and  Hill  Colony  Brooder*,  llow  to  in¬ 
stall  in  colony  houses ;  plans  tor  brooder  bouses  and  other  appliances. 

United  Brooder  Co.,  301  Pennington.  Art,,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Foxes,  Bears,  Raccoons,  Wanted 

All  classes  wild  animals  unit  pots  bought  and  sold. 
Write  US.  OARUNO  ZOOLOGICai  COMPAtit,  Boi  X  487,  Oldlown,  Maine 

ForSale-1,000  J'iS  w  !me  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  and  June  hatched.  Well  grown  birds,  of  good 
points  Prices  from  $1  to  $1.50  encli. 
BRANFORD  FARMS  -  Grotou,  Colin. 

So  IX/LIf-**  I  a/rVinme  PULLETS,  8RFEDERS 

.  C.  White  Leghorns  cockerels  w.ite 

us  for  booklet,  etc,  SUNNY  CREST  CO.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

S.G.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  iKftwC-SK S 

GROVER  WHITRECK,  Cylteail,  H  V. 


Youngs  crosa— $3. 


LEGHORNS — BARRON — WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  bln,. d  I rom  Mr  harron’R 
importer!  stock.  Records  over  800  to  27.5,  mated  to  2rti  to 
283  male  blond.  Pullets  showing  fine  F  II  needs 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CONNELISVILLE.  PA. 

Tom  Barron'sPure  Bred  WhiteWyandotteCockerels 

(Man'll  hatch.)  Sire  and  hens  imported  direct  from 
England  from  record  hens  1155  to  2 75  eggs.  $5  each. 

RICHARD  KEIF,  R  No.  4.  Craubury,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  $14  per  100,  $65  per  500 

December  delivery.  WynndotteH  and  R*  dg, 
Partridge  Wyandotte  Hons  ana  Pullets. 
Pekin  and  Rotten  Du  fits,  I'd. 50  each. 

Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoontxvillo.Pa. 


nvERRRnnif  nen^  high  class  utility  r  i. 
UvtnDnUUlv  ntuo  RE0  cockerels  for  sale 

Rose  and  Single  Comb.  March  and  April  hit  tub. 
Price.  $3.  0VERBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Maelboro,  N  Y. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS,  $2 

Cockerels  $2  and  $3  nach  B.  H.  OWEN,  Rhinehcck.  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  2,’ra  to 
268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets  mid  yearling  heirs. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Wantsd-f  fo°oo  WHiteRock  and  Barred  RockPul  lots 

Must  be  good  stock  of  March,  April  and  May  hatch. 
Address,  stating  price  ami  quantity  available 

CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyaerlke,  N,  Y. 


Mammoth  Esden  Genu  35?"  At 

Red,  Oampines,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  P». 


EKIN  AHU  BlIFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  AND  ORA 

prices.  Write  6150.  WILLIAMSON. 


PL.1..0..Li.,.L  8.  C.  Brown,  Buff.  Black  and  White 
•bnOICBbOCKereiS  Leghorns,  Aneonns  a  d  i(.  r.  U.  T. 

Bed*  Homer  Pigeons  J.  0.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  torriine,  N  T. 


mhl  Hamburg,  American  Dominique  no.  cocker¬ 
els,  tkic  each  and  upwards,  a.  Mineral  Sprinai,  n  y. 


White WyandotteGockerels  «ft5 i$S*g£!r?£8& 

oular.  Middlatrook  Pnullr,  Farm,  Miu  Mirisn  I  Maars. Hamturg.  N.T. 


Special  Price  onChoiceBreedingCockerels  *Tck, 

R.  C.,  R  1,  Reds.  11.60  each,  this  mouth,  The  wi«n  buyer 
orders  early.  Biacli  Leghorns  and  An  copat,  cockerels. 
60  I.  R.  Duclc a,  $1.10  each.  Choice  breeders 

E  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  R-  D.  A.,  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ROCKS. 


FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


LEVIN  PRUNE 

THE  best  Prtmer.  Cuts  %-iueh 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  t**u- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  gDen  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
ore  given  To  the  agent  as  n  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  HENYARD 


MOTTLED Pnekarale  Early  hatch.  $1  25 each. 
ANCON  AH  vOCKBiBIS  Geo.K.  Bowdish,  Esperance.N  Y. 


Wanted—Fivi  Young  Toulouse  Geese  RSiSe™!*?. 


Gianl  BronzaToms,$7— R.O.  Red  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburu,  Pa 

White  Holland  Turkeys 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  Toms,  *7;  lions,  $4, 
Also  Ft.  C.  K,  I  Red  cockerels  from  "Bred- to- Lay  " 
stock,  $2  to  $3.  BARRON  Leghorn -cockerels.  $1.50, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  YVM.  W  KETCH,  Cohocton.N.Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  SttoJSfi 

winners.  Order  this  month  to  secure  choice  birds. 

Mrs.  JAS.  H.  BENEDICT  -  Wisner,  N.  Y 

For  Sale-1 00  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

hatched  last  of  May.  Satisfaction  gnurautaed.  SI 

each,  J.  V.  8 CRITTER.  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  strain.  6  pullets  and 
cockerel,  110.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Barron-Young  LEGHORN  April  PULLETS 
■*  aud  yearlings,  $1.  ALt AVISTA  FARM.Darlinuton,  Md. 

J L__„!_  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

breeding  Cockerels  Snla  <>r  exchange.  *1.50. 

BECK  EGG  FARM,  WeodcUflo  Luke,  N.  J. 

Ramin  I  eoknmc  *N»  WYAMODTTES.  Karlyhatclied 
DZrronLegflOmS  c^erels  and  pullets.  White  Or¬ 
pington  pullets.  Can  furnish  unrelated  breeding 
pens.  RANSOM  FARM.  K.  I,  Geneva,  Ohio 

^nrvcDci  c  s.  c.  w.  leghorns,  r.  i.  reds 
LcUlMiV£Lo  b.p.  rocks, white  wyandottes 

Now  is  tbo  tim»  to  mate  up  your  pens.  These  arc  Hue, 
vigorous  birds  from  (arm  riiUL-r/btMtvy  Ijiy II IK  parent¬ 
age  of  the  wcU  known  QIISON  STRAIN.  Price,  *5  each. 

6.  F.  CIBSON,  Gal«n  Farms,  Drawer  C.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Management 

1.  I  have  a  new  henhouse  1Gx20,  of 
the  simple  shed  type,  with  screen  open¬ 
ing  3x7  feet  and  two  windows  in  front. 
As  it  is  placed  on  a  slope  the  front  is 
about,  three  feet  off  the  ground.  I  made 
it  seven  feet  high  in  front  above  the 
sill  and  five  in  the  rear.  Below  the  sill 
in  front  I  have  wire  netting.  It.  is  sided 
with  lxl  matched  flooring.  Will  this 
house  he  warm  enough  without  lining  it 
with  tarred  felt?  2.  I  am  feeding  a  com¬ 
mercial  scratch  grain  costing  $2.20  per 
100  lbs.,  and  the  Cornell  dry  mash.  Can 
you  give  me  a  cheaper  ration  using  most¬ 
ly  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  as  they  are 
home-raised,  if  necessary  changing  the 
mash?  I  know  wheat  is  best,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  obtain.  3.  fan  you  give  me 
suggestions  for  a  brooder  house  to  contain 
three  sections  with  one  coal-burning 
brooder  to  a  section?  I  thought  of  a 
house  about  12x45,  My  idea  in  making 
it  one  house  was  to  save  lumber  and 
also  time  in  attending  to  brooders. 
What  materials  should  he  used?  Would 
two  layers  of  hemlock  with  tarred  felt 
between  be  warm  enough?  I  have  two 
Barred  Rook  pullets  laying  now,  one 
starting  when  she  was  four  months  and 
10  days  old  and  one  five  days  later. 

New  York.  j.  R.  it. 

1.  There  is  no  occasion  for  lining  the 
walls  of  a  building  built  of  matched  stuff 
and  wind-tight.  2.  The  grains  that  you 
mention  are  suitable  for  use  with  the 
dry  mash.  If  you  can  obtain  barley  at 
a  reasonable  price,  that  may  be  fed  also. 
Wheat  is  uot  a  necessity  though  there 
is  probably  no  other  grain  quite  as  good. 
3.  Your  plan  for  a  brooder  house  is  all 
right ;  it  can  he  built  a  little  more  cheap¬ 
ly  by  covering  the  hemlock  boards  on  the 
outside  with  the  tarred  felt.  This  will 
make  airtight  walls  and  save  one  layer 
of  boards.  There  is  no  best  material  for 
such  a  building:  use  whatever  you  have 
at  hand  or  can  purchase  most  cheaply. 
A  raised  dirt  floor  that  will  remain  dry 
will  be  suitable  and  inexpensive.  Coal 
heaters  are  used  in  all  sorts  of  buildings 
and  are  very  satisfactory.  M.  B.  d. 

Thin-shelled  Eggs 

Out  of  15  to  16  dozen  eggs  laid  daily 
by  my  Leghorn  hens  from  three  to  five 
dozen  are  thin-shelled.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  lack  of  lime,  but  oyster  shell  is 
a’ways  before  them,  and  they  eat  a  lot 
of  it,  the  more  so  as  it  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  grit,  of  which  latter  they  will 
not  consume  over  a  pound  a  year.  Fin¬ 
est  ground  shell  is  also  mixed  iu  the 
mash.  What  would  you  advise?  Do  you 
think  ground  lime  in  the  mash  might 
possibly  help?  E.  F.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

An  ample  supply  of  lime  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prevent  the  laying  of  Soft-shelled 
eggs,  and  there  is  evidently,  at  times, 
some  other  reason  for  this  physiological 
failure  upon  the  part  of  the  hen  than  lack 
of  available  shell  material.  Just  what 
the  reason  for  this  is,  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  doubt,  very  much  whether  an  addition 
to  the  already  abundant  supply  of  lime 
will  correct  the  trouble.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  instead,  feeding  plenty  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  if  either  are  available  and  any 
other  measures  which  suggest  themselves 
to  you  as  likely  to  correct  improper  func¬ 
tioning  by  increasing  the  general  health 
of  the  fowls.  (Jreater  range  may  be  one 
of  these.  M.  B.  D. 

Pullets  With  Colds 

I  have  a  few  Leghorn  pullets  in  a 
house  14x12,  opened  entirely  across  the 
front  for  a  distance  of  about  three  feet 
from  roof;  under  that  it  is  boarded  up, 
with  two  windows  in  it.  Otherwise  the 
house  is  practically  airtight.  Pullets  are 
beginning  to  catch  cold  in  this  house  is 
early  as  this,  and  I  cannot  understand  the 
reason.  Should  I  board  up  more  of  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  what  shall  I  give 
them  to  stop  colds?  Can  you  inject  too 
much  kerosene  in  nostrils,  or  should  one 
he  careful  about  the  amount  injected? 

Chelmsford,  Mass.  J.  C.  J. 

If  the  floor  of  this  house  is  dry  and  the 
pullets  are  not  subject  to  drafts  while  on 
their  perches,  I  do  uot  see  why  they  should 
suffer  from  colds.  A  building  only  12 
feet  deep  does  not  give  the  birds  much 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  drafts 
through  the  open  front,  and  it  nmy  be 
that  cold  winds  strike  them  while  on  their 
perches.  Permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water,  making  a  wine  red  solu¬ 
tion  as  strong  as  the  fowls  will  drink,  is 
the  standard  remedy  for  colds.  A  drop  or 
two  of  kerosene  in  each  nostril  is  also 
used  by  some  poultry  men.  The  latter 
may  he  administered  from  a  small  nozzle! 
oil  can,  taking  the  pullets  from  their  perch 
at  night.  M.  b.  d. 


It  happened  at  a  little  town  in  Ohio. 
A  visiting  Easterner  stood  on  the  ver¬ 
anda  of  a  little  hotel  there,  watching  the 
sun  go  down  in  a  splendor  of  purple  and 
gold.  "By  George !”  lie  exclaimed  to  an 
impassive  native  lounging  against  a  post. 
"That’s  a  gorgeous  sunset,  isn’t,  it?’  ’  The 
native  slanted  his  head  a  little  and  looked 
critically  at  the  glowing  west.  "Not 
bad,”  "he  drawled.  "Not  bad  for  a  little 
place  like  Hoopville.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


EH 


|  Produce  Eggs  at  9c  a  Dozen 

Grain  alone  will  not  do  it.  You  must  balance  up  your  ration  with 
Animal  Protein. 

Bulletin  No.  182  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  states  that 
it  was  found  that  pullets  fed  on  all-grain  rations  averaged  32'A  eggs  at 
a  cost  of  30c  per  dozen,  while  those  receiving  Meat  Scrap  and  grain 
averaged  138  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  8%c  a  dozen. 

Reichard’s  High  Grade  Beef  Scrap 

'  Contains  55%  to  60%  Animal  Protein 

It  furnishes  the  most  egg  making  food  for  the  least  money. 
Uniform — sweet — clean — wholesome — concentrated. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  products ,  write  for  sam- 
JFtifgjHk  pies ,  prices  and  Poultry  book  FREE. 

WMA  ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

jjmsSfk  1 5  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Poultry  Profits  Equaled  Profits 

\ INCUBATOR  from  35  Cows  and  160-Acre  Farm 

\  "lam  still  tied  In  the  dairy  end  nf  farm  W"rtt  ss  helper  lint  run  r.00  hen*  .-,•••  , 

\  year  ami  a  210'J  ct:^  Catlike  Itirulmti.r.  1'rnliis  frvm  imr  t  ttliiy  plant  love 
\  equaled  my  father's  prullte  front  hie  85  ccrwt  anti  file  160-a,  i"  hit  in  piety  -  ear." 

I  J.  H.  Md3.hU.lND.  . . til.  N.  Y.  __ 

Write  for  the  Big  Free  CANDEE  Catalog 

I  and  leant  how  volt  can  make  birr  profits  if  you  install  a  Camlet)  in  yenn 
pi  .17  house  eel'ttr  tuitl  opt  info  ns  a  side  line.  Automatic  regulation,  requires 
t.  '  /  little  attention.  On i alt. n  ols"  contains  piotures  o£  Candee-equip  t  plants. 

1  '  If  ami  shows  eapm-itii  s  of  12100  epcs,  60.000  e«58  and  up.  Explai  .s  the  i  v- 
|^/  elusive  <  .unjiv  principles  of  double  regulation — double  heat,  control  nntl 
Hr  sectional  construction  and  operation. 

Wf  A  Iso  ask  about  the  Cnntirr  Colony  Brooder. 

Capacity  up  to  S'K>  chicks. 

XV.  A.  BCIILEIT  MFC.  CO..  Inc.,  Dept.  R.  Eastwood.  N.  V. 

Licensor  of  Ca ruler  Incubator  Ji  Brooder  Co. 


GIC  BROODER 
s  Free  Triad 

Hlj 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  gram.  Eggs  more  fertile.  eUleka  more 
1 1gorous.  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
prolits  larger.  — 

MANN’S  lmod!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day.'  Fr«.  Trial 
No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Fro.  Book, 
f.w.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Ma.a 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamson  Street  New  York 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels  and  bullets 

how  on  wilts  Wtj  ar»4  booking  order*  for  Day-Old 
ChioktL  for  delivery.  H»»y  timo  aflnr  January  loth. 
M\  from  HrHvy-wtdtfnt.  Healthy*  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stook»  v- ••mhiriing  IhwHy  amt  Utility,  the 
result  of  yearn  of  eai  efui  MdtiOtioth  and  that  have  been 
raiMtul  on  Clover  RAinyr,  and  houv*><1  in  Open-Front 

Houhcn,  under  the  uu>«t  *anlfary  conditions. 

Satin  fuel  util  (ruarnntMd” 

OAKLAND  FARMS,  -s-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Selling  To  Make  Room 

Twenty-five  head  ARO  cows,  three  to  seven  years  old. 
fresh  or  will  freshen  shortly.  Average  over  lO.wo 
pound*  of  better  than  S.&ffe  milk.  No  disease  of  any 
kind  In  held.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly  for  years, 
See  them  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Sale,  December  5th  and  6th 
Will  also  sell  the  hull.  Sir  Topsy  Pontiac.  Sire  of  ID 
ARO  daughters,  gentle  anti  sure,  seven  year*  old. 
Hava  too  many  of  his  daughters  io  continue  using 
him.  Son  of  King  of  Fontituie  and  a  '-"8.56  cow. 

After  above  sale,  will  sell  it  bull  calves,  out  of  the 
above  bull  and  cows.  Bring  the  reemnnieudatiou 
of  your  banker  and  will  sell  you  any  bull  calf  that 
brings  over  $60. 1)0  at  1*.  one  or  two  years  time. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  VERMONT 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


Perfected  English  200-Egg  Strain 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


W.  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


000  PHOOF-lst  prize  Leghorns,  North 

AQA  Am. Egg  Contest:  Sliens  laid  1139eKgs; 

Rolls,  1st  ppi7.«.  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs. 
P D pC  -  highest  ofReinl  Red  record:  Wvan- 
L  U  liij  ilnt  ten,  Missouri  Egg  Contest,  10  hens  laid 
D  P  D  WtK  eggs,  over  SOI)  egg  average.  Most  prof. 
4  T-1  *»  liable  poultry  known.  Write  today  for  Fre. 
VCAD  Book,  "Story  ol  Ihs  200  E,qHen,,''iii>t*lni<  vsliml.l. 
1  Lfl  IX  liiii.rnihtlini  tlml  will  iin-rvass  your*  gg  yi«|i1 

PENNA,  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P,  Lancaster,  P«. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  MARCH  and  APRIL  PULLETS 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  eirly  hen  hatched,  f ref*  ranpr©  birds 

from  record  winter  layers.  Heaviest  winter  loyiiiQ  Utnld  itl  Americit, 
tayinf  rates  211  to  267  eggs.  Large,  hardy,  loll#  bucks,  short 
widest  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant.  ^ lowing  d«op  red.  Prime 
non-broody  young  breeding  t»en«-  BUEKDINU  1'EN'S,  trios.  Up¬ 
right  dealiuvra,  safe  delivery,  prime  stock.  I  lutclii  ng  eg#9* 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  I,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  yonne  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR  N.  H. 


Something  nice  in  early  hatched  pullets  ready  fnr  deliverd. 
We  have  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets,  fully  mnturey 
and  teady  to  lay.  They  are  splendid  in  tvpe  and  shape, 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  have  been  developed  on  free  range. 
Prices  $1.25  each — $1.10  rsch  in  |00  lots.  100  White 
Wyandotte  yearling  hens  at  $1.25  each  in  any  quantity. 
These  are  large  and  massive  in  sire,  have  snow-white 
plumage,  beautiful  type  and  are  Wonderful  in  value.  Some 
prime  breeding  cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  Prices  on 
application.  AH  slack  as  tepresented  and  We  guarantee  abso- 
ute  satisfaction.  All  slock  shipped  on  approval.  Address 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Improve  Your  Stock  Now 


Vibert  cockerels  from  trap-uested  hens,  $2  and  $3 

Anita  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  T. 

10  Barron  Hens,  1  Cockerel,  $15  cockerels  from 

.State  Fair  winners.  $1.55.  HERCERT I1AITH,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

COPPIAI — Direct  importnrltrap-nestcd  stock.  308 
OrCwlHL  egg  record,  pullet  year:  28!i  ece  second 
year;  cocks  42. nO:  yearling  boil*  $1-90:  cockerels 
fl.50  each.  A’l  8’ock  ennrnntend :  money  back  if  not 
p .cased.  P.  F.  liAFFLKTY,  Murlhoro,  Mass. 

W-WyandolteCoclerels  CKSbSSSSUSt 

sorrier.  .r»0  onoh.  Also  S-  C-  W.  ami  Bi’oini  LEGHORN 
r.  Is.  fiiutuc  d,  H  50  each.  B  im*d  Uo«*k  fiful  brahma  l*U 'is, 
1^.50  each.  Circular  free.  River  title  Poultry  farm,  Hivtrdale,  H.  J . 

Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Wa  offer  for  sale  750  high-grade  pullets  of  our  best 
breeding.  Hange  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  are  low  and  satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

nls,  Wyckoff  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilbaa.  N.  Y. 


by  introducing  blood  of  the  Famous  Tom  Barron  egg. 
producers.  S.  o.  W.  Lcgliorn.  We  i mvc  for  sale  300  Pure 
bred  Torn  Barron  Cockerels.  Pedigree  guaranteed. 
These  husky,  range  grown  birds  were  hatched  in  March 
ami  April  from  the 'l  om  liurron  Prize  Pen  which  led 
ail  Leghorns  in  the  Storm  competition  IDI4-IS,  with  a  re¬ 
cord  of  tool  egg*  in  one  year.  We  purchased  the  entire 
rvi/.e  Pen  from  Mr.  Unrron  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 
$  10.00  and  SPUR).  Shipped  on  approval. 

1IELMCOTE  FA  KM ,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  Toscax  Bessett,  Owner  Myrok  .*  ’arris,  Mgr 


Pure  Bred  Pedigreed  English  Stock 
In  191 6  Laying  Contest  atStorrs 

RECORDS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
AVIiite  Wyandottes  1993  ISest  lien  ’’51 

White  Leghorns  1843  Hest  hen  ‘435 

White  Leghorns  1563  Ilest  hen  243 

Black  Leghorns  IT  56  Best  hen  309 

Tho.se  four  pen«  (10  birds  each)  for  sale. 

Address  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  Storrs,  Conn. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain;  6-week  pullets._Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington .  N.  V 
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For  Sale 

Five  shares  of  stock  of  The  Orange 
.T  udd  Company  at  $120  per  share,  being 
the  cost  price.  Herbert  Myriek  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  it  publishes 
American  Agriculturist,  but  paid  no 
dividends  in  over  two  years.  The  stock 
was  bought  on  Mr.  My  rick’s  advice  by 
the  mother  of  one  of  his  subscribers. 
Tiib  R.  N.-Y.  will  deliver  the  stock  for 
cost  price. 


I  am  enclosing  a, circular  of  a  company 
that  started  in  Spokane  about  a  year  ago. 
1  am  raising  vegetables,  fruit  and  chick¬ 
ens,  and  if  the  company  is  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  it  would  be  a  great  help  in 
selling  my  stuff.  WUl  you  look  it  up  for 
me?  c.  G.  g. 

Idaho. 

Five  officials  of  this  Northwestern  Gen¬ 
eral  Trading  Co.  of  Spokane  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  organizations  are  held  for  trial 
on  charges  of  using  the  mail  to  defraud. 
This  has  no  connection  with  the  North¬ 
west  Trading  Co.  of  Seattle,  Chicago  and 
the  Orient.  The  Federal  Department 
does  good  work  in  closing  up  concerns  of 
this  sort. 


Your  letter  and  check  received.  You 
are  surely  the  friend  of  the  farmer.  I 
thank  you  very  much  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and 
shall  ever  speak  a  word  for  the  farm 
paper  that  really  does  something  for  the 
fanner.  1  will  endeavor  to  send  you  some 
new  subscribers  if  possible ;  can  assure 
you  we  shall  always  take  it.  B.  R. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  claim  for  non-delivery  of  a 
case  of  eggs.  The  express  company  made 
a  good  record  in  the  investigation,  as  they 
took  only  two  months  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  feel  this  is  long  enough  for 
clear  cases  of  non-delivery.  The  pay  the 
subscriber  offers  is  the  most  satisfactory 
to  us,  and  our  services  are  always  at 
your  disposal. 


I  want  to  say  that  T  feel  under  an 
obligation  to  your  paper  for  the  advice 
you  gave  me  in  regard  to  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Scranton  company  (T. 
IF  Foster).  If  it  had  not  been  for  your 
counsel  1  should  have  lost  $1000,  and 
anything  that  1  can  do  for  you  don't  be 
afraid  to  count  on  me.  J.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment 
of  a  service.  This  is  not  an  unusual  case 
either.  We  answer  by  personal  letter 
anywhere  from  six  to  a  dozen  inquiries 
every  day  about  stock  investments  that 
are  equally  as  dangerous  as  Foster's  pro¬ 
motions,  besides  the  public  advice  given 
in  Publisher's  Desk, 

Those  steady  sellers  of  lemons  in  the 
stock  market  field,  Win,  M.  Sheridan  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  just  sprung  an¬ 
other  one  on  an  unsuspecting  public  in 
their  offering  of  stock  in  the  Crmv-Elk- 
hart  Motor  Co.,  which  is  for  -sale  at 
$5.50  per  share,  although  the  par  of  the 
stock  is  $10.  Sheridan  gets  ont  a  sheet 
as  long  as  your  arm  and  covers  it  with 
big  type  and  n  picture  of  the  factor.'.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  statement  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  cars  is  ‘'about  5.000  per  year.’’ 
Now.  if  the  output  is  5.000  cars  per  an¬ 
nual  and  the  producing  company  is  be¬ 
ing  operated  as  it  should  he  and  on  a 
profitable  basis,  there  ought  to  be  some 
earnings  to  display.  But  nary  a  word 
about  earnings.  Words,  words,  an  aval¬ 
anche  of  words,  and  black  type,  consti¬ 
tute  Sheridan's  long  suit,  but  lie  runs 
away  from  an  earnings  statement  as  fast 
as  a  hare  from  a  hound. — Financial 
World. 

A  publication  devoted  to  finance  ought 
to  know  what  it  is  talking  about  on  in¬ 
vestment  matters.  The  above  editorial 
confirms  our  own  opinion  often  expressed 
in  this  department  with  regard  to  invest¬ 
ments  in  automobile  and  tire  concerns. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  legitimate  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  that  furnish  a  full 
statement  of  their  assets,  earnings,  etc., 
but  the  promotion  schemes  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  asked  to  invest  their  savings 
where  the  company  is  yet  in  the  process 
of  formation.  Country  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  part  with  their  money  on  the 
strength  of  windy  promises  and  evident¬ 
ly  many  do.  Otherwise  promotion 
schemes  would  not  be  so  numerous.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  output  by  large 
manufacturers  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  maximum  demand  has  been 
reached  and  new  comers  to  the  field  have 
little  chance  to  succeed  in  face  of  the 
strenuous  competition.  Certainly  a  con¬ 
cern  obliged  to  get  its  capital  by  appeals 
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to  the  public  has  an  up-hill  road  to 
travel  if  it  ever  gets  beyond  the  stock 
selling  stage. 


What  do  you  think  of  this?  I  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  of  the  Bach 
Fur  Co.  in  the  last  number  of  Tite  It. 
N.-Y.,  who  agreed  to  send  n  bottle  of 
bait  for  trappers,  free  to  all  applicants. 
The  enclosed  letter  is  the  reply  I  got.  It 
seems  lo  me  that  this  is  hardly  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  honesty  and  fair  play 
which  your  paper  advocates.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  L.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

The  Bach  Fur  Co.  advertisement  read 
“Free  Bait  for  Trappers.  $1.00  bot¬ 
tle  free."  When  L.  C.  II.  and  others 
asked  for  the  free  bait  as  advertised  a 
printed  letter  was  sent  to  the  effect  that 
the  bottle  of  bait  was  laid  aside  for  the 
applicant  and  would  he  sent  upon  receipt 
of  shipment  of  $5  worth  of  furs.  This  is 
a  very  different  proposition  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  advertisement  is  clear¬ 
ly  deceptive.  Since  the  firm  deceives  in 
their  advertising  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  they  may  use  similar  methods  in  all 
their  dealings.  Some  firms,  however, 
treating  their  customers  fairly  in  other 
respects,  think  it  perfectly  legitimate  to 
“fake”  in  their  advertising.  We  would 
not  knowingly  recommend  a  house  to  the 
confidence  of  our  readers  that  is  willing 
to  resort  to  “catchy”  advertising  above 
described.  We  agree  with  the  subscriber 
that  this  business  is  not  up  to  our  stand¬ 
ards.  and  it  should  not  have  appeared, 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  were  assured  the 
offer  was  made  in  good  faith.  At  the  first 
intimation  the  advertisers  were  not  living 
up  to  the  offer,  the  advertisement  was 
promptly  discontinued.  We  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  having  unwittingly  print¬ 
ed  this  catchy  deceptive  advertisement. 


Louden 

Litter 

Carrier 


Barn  cleaning  is  fun  for  the  boy  when  a  \J 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  is  used.  It  is  no 
longer  slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  and  wasteful. 

Louden  Carriers  embody  more  real,  important  exclusive 
patented  features  than  all  others  combined.  They  are  strong, 
light-running,  safe,  trouble-proof.  The  hoisting  gear  is  the 
least  complicated  and  most  powerful — has  no  dangerous  hit- 
or-miss  ratchets  or  brakes. 

The  Emancipator  Carrier  on  a  Louden  track  will 
carry  a  ton  safely;  a  10  or  12  year-old  boy  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  Every  pound  of  pull  on  the  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  the  box.  Has  roller-bearing  trolleys; 
runs  smoothly  around  curves  and  over  switches. 


Made  to  Fit  Any  Bam 


Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  built  in  four  styles,  suit-  m  •  -  yi 

able  for  any  type  or  size  of  barn,  and  at  a  wide  range  /' J 
of  prices.  We  can  fit  up  your  barn  at  small  cost  with  a 
system  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 

K.  L.  Slotten,  owner  of  Walhala  Stock  given  good  results.  It  has  not  given 
Farm,  Somers,  Iowa,  writes,  “The  me  any  bother  and  is  as  good  today 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  has  been  in  as  when  I  bought  it;  can  clean  the 
daily  use  for  four  years  and  has  bam  in  half  the  time." 

We'll  Gladly  Send  You  Our  Big  New  Catalog 

It  is  a  valuable  book  of  224  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Contains 
much  information  about  equipping  the  modern  money-making  bam. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers  Weather  Vanes  Garage  Door  Hangers  Horse  Stalls  Calf  Pens 

Feed  Carriers  Hay  Carriers  Water  Basins  Feed  Racks  Bull  Pena 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Feed  Trucks  Mangers  Power  Hoists  Hog  Pens 

Harness  Carriers  Cow  Stalls  Manger  Divisions  Feed  Boxes  Sheep  Pens 

Barn  Door  Hangers  Water  Troughs  Hay  Barn  Equipment  Cow  Pens  Ventilators 

Cupolas 

,fin,  .  ...  The  Louden  Machinery  Co- 

2602  Court  St.  (B*tabUsh*i  isst >  Fairfield,  Iowa 


I  enclose  check,  $1,  for  subscription  to 
your  excellent  paper,  also  I  am  sending 
express  receipts  for  two  cases  eggs  sold 
to  one  G.  S.  Carl,  73f>  West  End  Ave., 
New  York,  at  a  price  agreed  upon  by  us, 
i.e.,  2e  above  quotations  on  day  -of  ar¬ 
rival,  this  being  understood  to  mean 
nearby  State  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy 
hennery  white.  The  returns  have  failed 
to  arrive  for  these  two  cases  shipped,  as 
you  will  note,  on  Aug.  4th  and  8th, 
though  the  first  case  shipped  him  was 
promptly  paid  for  at  the  pried  agreed 
upon.  Looks  as  if  the  first  payment  was 
simply  bait.  Repeated  requests  for  set¬ 
tlement  have  brought  no  answer,  so  that 
I  am  convinced  he  is  working  some  sort 
of  game.  lie  owes  me  $24  on  the  two 
cases  at  40o  per  doz.  I  wish  you  would 
look  into  this  fellow’s  methods  and  per¬ 
haps  save  others  from  similar  loss,  and 
if  possible,  force  him  to  a  settlement 
With  me.  I.  C.  W. 

Pennsylvania, 

Gan  you  find  out  for  me  whether  G.  S 
Carl,  7MS  West  End  Ave..  New  York,  is 
worth  anything?  He  wanted  eggs — good, 
fresh  eggs,  and  I  sent  him  two  crates  a 
couple  of  weeks  back,  and  cannot  hear  n 
word  from  him.  Will  you  please  look 
him  up  for  me?  I  am  sending  you  the 
last  letter  he  wrote  me  wanting  eggs. 
Accept  on"  thanks  in  advance.  E.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Carl  is  another  individual  who 
wishes  to  make  a  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer.  Following  the  tactics  of 
his  class  he  lias  disappeared  and  left 
no  trace  of  his  present  whereabouts.  The 
repetition  in  this  column  of  this  practice 
by  certain  classes  shows  the  advisability 
of  looking  up  references. 


Easy  to  Pull 
Around 
.  From 
(k  Job  to 
Job 


W*  SEPARATORS,  i 

“  SPR  E ADE  RS  ,T  RACTORS  / 

"■‘•I'’,  tile— 0  U4  nthor  Imple-  fi 

pntttla  my  own  fur-lg- 
TfP'.",  *4  W»«crl.*j,  -t  prioco  one-  flj 
tt.inl  to oiin-muf  testa  than  you  urn-  I*? 
«ily  pay  for  sooda.  AU  CKj 

^u,  i,  Hlrka—d  DtfCM  of  aep-rafur-Tfl 
rr.r.aiiT*  Ky  Vnrmolnldj 
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TANK 


Same 
Engine 
Used  on 
Binder 


Truck 


Outfit 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  ittO  lbs.,  and 
entire  outlit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  alt  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4 II.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team,  in  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex¬ 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weight*.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Enalnas 


Leum  how  to  change  your  straw  pile  into 
Gold;  how  spreading  straw,  like  spread- 
manure,  is  the  most  paying  thing 
a  straw  owner  can  do.  In- 
crease  your  crop  profits  55  or 
more  an  acre.  My  Free  Book— 

Straw  Pays” 

tell*  all  about  mynowimprov-  i  \ ittr YISjIM 

ed  PERFECTION  Straw  r J JfiM 
Spreader.  Always  a  good  "4— ■  ‘■feii-Jijf  fijTrjSyl 

machine,  botnow.  after  three  p 

years  of  success,  better  than 
ever.  Sold  on  60  days’  trial. 

Fully  guaranteed.  A  postal  vi/ 

brings  my  Bcok.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Prea., 

THC  UNION  FOUNDRY  A  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
323  Union  Streota  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


I  am  sending  you  a  letterhead  of  West¬ 
ern  Sales  Agency.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  a  re¬ 
sponsible  company.  L.  B.  A. 

Vermont. 

We  have  warned  our  people  many 
times  about  this  fake  scheme,  but  will 
repeat  tbe  advice  for  the  benefit  of  new 
readers.  The  Western  Sales  Agency  ad¬ 
vertises  in  such  papers  as  will  accept 
their  advertising,  usually  using  the  name 
of  some  individual  as  desiring  to  buy  a 
farm.  This  brings  responses  from  those 
having  farms  for  sale.  Then  the  farm 
owner  gets  a  very  cleverly  worded  letter 
giving  the  impression  that  a  customer 
will  be  produced  promptly  as  soon  as  the 
owner  forwards  a  remittance  of  $3  or 
$5  as  the  case  may  be,  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  There  are  a  number  of  so-called 
real  estate  agents  working  this  advance 
fee  scheme.  We  have  never  known  of  a 
farm  sold  by  any  of  these  houses.  If  any 
of  them  will  furnish  the  evidence  we  will 
gladly  give  them  credit.  Until  this  is 
done  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  “advance  fee”  real  estate 
concerns  are  making  no  serious  efforts  to 
sell  property  but  are  subsisting  on  the 
advanced  fees  received  from  gullible  farm 
owners. 
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WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  aDd  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


pon  oven  inn  kb  the  Vmsis  for  a  forin  of 
broad,  when  used  with  flour  or  meal. 
There  seems  to  lie  no  doubt,  that  the 
chemists  have  really  succeeded  in  turning 
tiie  horse  chestnut  into  a  suitable  food, 
but  whether  the  process  will  be  profitable 
on  a  return  to  normal  prices  of  ordinary 
grain  is  a  question.  The  raw  horse 
chestnut  remains  the  same,  a  bitter  un¬ 
palatable  nut  eaten  at  times  by  wild 
game,  but  of  very  little  value  in  econom¬ 
ical  agriculture. 

Ration  for  Jersey 

Would  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  Jersey  cow,  ago  eight  years,  weight 
800  lbs.,'  which  has  not  been  fresh  in  two 
years?  She  is  giving  seven  quarts  milk 
a.  day  at  present.  o.  11  • 

Connecticut. 

In*  figuring  a  ration  for  your  cow.  I 
assume  you  have  a  good  grade  of  mixed 
hay  for  roughage*  Feed  of  this  hay  what 
the  cow  will  clean  up  well.  Feed  a  pound 
of  grain  to  M  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily 
l  from  the  following  grain  mixture;  - 
parts  distillers’  grains,  1  part  cottonseed 
1  meal,  1  part  gluten  feed,  1  part  dried 
I  beet  pulp,  1%  salt.  The  dried  beet  pulp 
>  may  be  mixed  right  in  with  the  other 
1  grains  dry.  It  makes  a  valuable  addition 
I  to  a  ration  where  there  is  no  succulence. 

II.  F.  J. 


Buckwheat  tor  Cows 


Dairy  Ration 


Will  you  suggest  a  grain  ration  from 
the  following  to  go  with  wild  land  pas¬ 
ture  cows  to  go  on  corn  silage  as  soon 
as  necessary?  I  can  get  gluten,  cott-m- 
seed  meal,  bran  and  middlings.  Cows  arc 
grades,  average  weight  950  lbs.,  produc¬ 
ing  110  lbs.  4y2 %  milk  daily.  I  am  now 
feeding  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  two 
parts  gluten  and  three  parts  bran  at 
night.  J*  E’  R’ 

Decatur,  Mich. 

I  note  by  your  letter  that  you  can  get 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  Your  cows  will  doubtless  go  oft 
pasture  soon,  and  I  note,  you  will  feed 
silage.  You  do  not  mention  the  kind  of 
hay  that  will  be  fed.  The  nature  of  the 
gruin  ration  would  depend  largely  on 
this  point.  If  ordinary  mixed  hay  is 
used,  it  would* be  better  to  increase  your 
cottonseed  meal  to  2  to  214  parts  leav¬ 
ing  balance  of  ration  as  it.  is  now.  It 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is  used,  the  ration 
could  be  the  same  as  it  is  now  with  1 


I  have  70  bushels  of  buckwheat  that  I 
was  thinking  of  grinding  up  for  my 
cows.  Would  you  advise  me  to  grind  it  i 
or  sell  it  and  buy  a  good  dairy  ration. 

1  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  good  teed 
for  milch  cows.  E*  G* 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  alone  does  not  make  a  good 
ration  for  milch  cows,  being  fattening  in 
its  nature  and  not  supplying  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  proportion  of  those  ingredients 
which  go  to  the  making  of  milk.  The 
middlings  from  buckwheat  are  one  of  the 
best  milk  producing  foods,  however,  and 
it  will  pay  well  to  exchange  the  whole 
buckwheat,  containing  much  that  you  do 
not  want,  for  the  middlings  which  are 
just  what  you  do  want.  _tn  this  ex¬ 
change.  you  get  more  feed,  in  the  shape 
of  middlings,  than  you  would  have  as 
ground  buckwheat  and  a  much  better 
feed  for  milk  production.  If  your  miller 
cannot  make  this  change  with  you,  or  it 
you  prefer  other  feeds,  you  will  also 
find  it  to  vour  advantage  to  sell  your 
high-priced  buckwheat  and  purchase  glu¬ 
ten  feed  or  similar  high  protein  concen¬ 
trates  with  the  proceeds.  M.  B.  D. 


milk  from  this  mixture.  2  parts  barley,  1 
jj  parts  cottonseed  meal*  and  <*-  parts  -i 
dried  distillers’  grains  with  1%  coarse 
fine  salt  added  to  mixture.  n.  F.  J. 

Ration  for  Family  Cow 

I  am  about  to  buy  a  “family  cow."  I 
have  no  silage  or  corn  of  any  kind  for 
feed.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
a  Jersey  cow  between  four  and  five  years 

Old?  ‘  «•  M’  «• 

Massachusetts. 

Give  your  Jersey  cow  Id  lbs.  of  mixed 
hav  daily  and  feed  her  a  pound  of  grain 
to  "three  to  3  Ms  lbs.  of  milk,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Mixture :  2  parts  dried  distillers 

grains.  1  part  dried  beet  pulp,  1  part  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal.  1  part  gluten  feed,  1  per 
('*ont  coarse*  fine  salt  added  to  mixtoit* 

H.  F*  J. 

Feeding  Value  of  Turnipa;  Barn  Ventilation 

1.  What  food  value  is.  there  in  turnips 
,  for  producing  milk?  Would  it .pay  to 
>  buv  if  turnips  were  15c  per  bbl..  —  1 
!  have  a  cow  stable  50x20  feet.  It  will 
I  accommodate  14  bead  of  cattle.  How 
i  large  ventilator  pipe  do  I  need  for  this 
J  stable?  s-  A’  D’ 

!  Maine. 

•  1  Turnips  contain  but  9.5  lbs.  of  dry 

matter  per  100  lbs.  They  contain  l,c 
digestible  protein,  6%  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  digestible  fat.  ibey  are 
low  in  feeding  value,  and  you  would  not 
I  be  justified  in  paying  (5c  per  bbl.  tor 
y  them. 


FOR  RENT— Fruit  and  general  farm  b»  high 
stale  of  cultivation  to  experienced  oreharUist. 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  1602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale,  nine  hundred  .year¬ 
ling  and  pullet  Leghorns.  JOHN  J.  K  il.mo. 
Wantagh,  L.  1.,  R.  F.  D. _ 

FOR  SALE— 50  acres.  Northern  Jersey,  half  til; 

lntile,  woodland,  pasture,  good  buildings, 
$4  5(H),  Including  stock  and  furniture;  cash, 
*1,500.  W.  JENSSKN,  Butler,  N.  J. _ 

n;  000  APPLE  and  pear  Orchard  for  sale  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old:  standard  vanetiua,  Property 
murines  500  acres,  225  ill  fruit.  lour  ilw  U- 
ings!  ample  equipment:  cost  575,000  tmif  worth 
more.  Will  sell  for  half.  II.  15-  11  LA  ION , 
West  Kingston,  R.  I. _ _ __ 

FARM  of  50  acres  in  Western  New  York  fruit 
belt  for  sale,  *7,500.  A.  M.  ALLLN.  Kent, 
N,  Y.  _ . 


ft  nnin  A  FARM,  equipped,  stock,  tools,  crops, 

32  acres,  jusi  outside  city  limits.  Nice  mu  to, 
paying  farm,  bargain.  WOODHAVEN.  Hade 
City,  Fla. _ _ 

WILL  LEASE  fully  equipped  and  stocked  dairy 
farm  of  75  tillable  acres  to  responsible  per¬ 
son:  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Address 
NO.  1050.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

IV  \NTED — Farm  to  rent.  April  1.  near  good 
market,  with  stock  anil  machinery.  1>.  O. 
ELLEItSON,  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ou  easy  terms,  12  acres  tine  soil. 

small  house,  fine  shade,  gas  in  house  ..  min¬ 
utes  to  depot,  trains  every  hour  on  <  .  K.  R  or 
I  V.  J.  Trice.  $2,400:  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 

I  WM.  DeLUC'A,  Vineland,  N.  J.  _ 

104  \CRE  FRUIT  FARM  for  sale,  apples,  pears 
and  peaches,  lake  adjoining,  level  land,  natural 
drainage,  fertile  soil,  full  .set  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  tenant  house  and  grist  mill,  ten  acres, 
lavs  fine  for  irrigation:  good  road;  four  miles 
from  Freehold.  F.  lb  DU  ROIS,  Owner,  free¬ 
hold,  New  Jersey,. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  I’OfLTUYMAN  desires  position. 

mnnngement  of  plant  or  gentleman’s  place 
preferred.  Excellent  references.  BOX  10<5J, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ r 

WANTED— Competent  woman  as  housekeeper  to 
board  about  tweve  men  in  farm  house  on  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm.  Address  BOX  1629  care 
Rural  Neiv-Yorker. _ _ 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager:  thor¬ 
ough  tv  experienced  in  fanning  methods.  Un- 
’  der“tands  showing  and  breaking  horses.  Highest 
;  credentials.  BOX  1020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

;  veN  WANTED  to  cut  timber  and  cord  wood. 
Day  or  piece  work.  GEO.  W.  BIU  SH,  North- 
port/L.  L _ _ 

»  WANTED — Position  as  woriciug  foreman  by 
;  young?  man,  25  years  old,  nmcriod*  children, 
thorough] v  experienced :  ni‘  booze  or  tobacco. 
BOX  103(5.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


°  You  will  need  a  ventilating  flue 
about  18x18  inches  in  your  stable  to  alj 
],,w  for  the  proper  air  intake  for  1* 


cows. 


II.  F. 


Dairy  and  Swine  Rations 


part  middlings  added.  It  is  good  policy  . 
to  add  1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  10U  ( 
lbs.  of  grain  mixture  and  mix  it  in  wliou 
making  up  ration.  Feed  approximately  ft 
pound  of  grain  to  8 Ms  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  For  cows  that  are  ou  wild 
land  pasture,  the  grain  ration  seems 
about  right.  n*  F-  J- 

Horse  Chestnuts  for  Stock  Food 

Last  Winter  we  had  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  horse  chestnuts  as  a  lood. 
We  found  that  in  Europe  and  also  in 
England  efforts  had  been  made  to  utilize 
these  horse  chestnuts.  They  have  a  good 
analysis  as  compared  with  other  feeds, 
but  the  bitter  taste  or  principle  made 
them  offensive  to  most  kinds  of  livestock. 
Hogs  and  sheep  seem  to  eat  them  better 
than  other  animals,  especially  when  they 
were  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  gram, 
but  they  were  useful  chiefly  as  a  starva¬ 
tion  ration.  It-  now  appears  that  the 
Germans  in  their  search  for  new  sources 
of  food  have  discovered  methods  for  tak¬ 
ing  much  of  this  bitter  principle  out  of 
the  horse  chestnut.  Nuts  so  treated  are 
called  “de-bittcrcd.”  and  are  eaten  with 
a  fair  relish  by  some  kinds  of  livestock. 
It  is  evon  hoped  that  they  nuiy  finally  be 
found  palatable  and  useful  for  human 
consumption.  The  chemist  found  and  sep¬ 
arated  the  principle  in  these  horse  chest¬ 
nuts  which  produced  the  bitter  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste,  and  then  studied  meth¬ 
ods  of  removing  it.  Briefly  stated  the 
nuts  are  shelled,  chopped  up.  and  boiled 
to  a  in  ash.  with  plenty  of  water.  W  hen 
thoroughly  boiled  the  mush  is  washed  out. 
It  is  then  spread  out  thiu  on  linen  doth 
and  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air.  1« 
remove  the  bitter  taste  the  boiled  nuts 
were  treated  with  a  solution  ot  potash, 
•ind  finally  given  further  treatment  with 
ii  weak  alcohol.  This  removes  almost  en- 
t’-rdv  the  bitter  anil  unpleasant  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  the  horse  chestnut  its 
characteristic  taste,  and  the  flour  result- 
j.,,r  iiftcr  the  dried  mush  is  finally 
erd  s  not  only  eaten  by  livestock,  but 


1.  Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows?  1  am  feeding  for  butter 
and  want  a  Winter  feed :  can  get  all  mill 
foods.  I  do  not  have  any  grain  of  my 
own  for  cows.  I  have  only  four  cows.  I 
hiive  only  cornstalks  and  Timothy  hay 
for  roughage,  with  no  silage.  2.  I  would 
also  like  a  balanced  ration  for  brood 
sows  coming  in  in  January,  and  for  pigs 
from  eight  weeks  old  until  marketing; 
would  like  to  got  them  to  market  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  do  not  have  any  roughage 
for  them.  Must  depend  entirely  on 
grain.  L-  K’ 

Pennsylvania. 

t.  Feed  about.  8  Iba  cornstalks  and  8 
lbs.  of  Timothy  bay  daily  and  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  3 Mi  lbs.  of  milk  from  follow  mg 
grain  mixture:  2  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
4  parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  1  part 

gluten  feed,  1  part  dried  beet  pulp.  1% 
salt.  T  have  had  to  use  cottonseed  and 
distillers’  grains  in  large  amounts  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  protein  lacking  hi  the  roughage. 
Gluten  and  beet  pulp,  however,  add  va¬ 
riety  and  the  beet  pulp  is  very  valuable 
when  no  silage  or  Toots  are  available. 

2.  For  sows  carrying  pigs^  feed  30  to 
50  parts  corn  and  50  to  70  parts  of 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk.  I' or  suckling 

sows,  feed  corn  70  parts,  middlings  lo, 
and  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  15  parts. 
For  suckling  pigs  feed  corn  75  parts, 
middlings  10  parts,  and  tankage  or  skirn- 
milk  15  parts.  As  the  pigs  grow  older 
gradually  increase  the  amount  of  corn. 

Your  rule  of  feeding  what  they  will  clean 
up  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  is 
the  best  rule  to  follow.  H.  F.  J. 


Brown  :  “The  boss  says  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  on  the  farm  they  had  a  mule 
that  was  just  like  one  of  the  family. 
Jones  ;  "Yes,  and  I  know  which  one. 

Judge. _ 

n  ■  _ _ 0  57  acres,  17  cleared, 

Delaware  Farms  ,,si#nce  timber. 

4  miles  to  Hillsboro.  $1,200.  No  buildings,  74  acres. 

ImanVouIe.HT'oW.' SUSSEX ffiUST* CO. , lewes  Delaware 

In  Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  farm  of  iso  acres 

Orchard,  1000  apple  trees.  WriteT.U.Taylot.  Jhubn.Tc*. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestion*  received  r7^nt' 
D  wc  oaen  a  department  here  to  enable ,  RURAL 
VEW- YORKER  renders  to  mpply  each  °^r  JLIwI11?* 
if  toil  want  to  tniy  or  *cll  or  mtehuifr,  tnske  it 
!mr,£n  U™  This  Rato  will  ho  5  Cent*  a  ™rd.  pay- 
,  1  tn  Advance  Tlio  iialAO  nn<5  SddrcM  tiiufit  t)6 
rmmtrd  «  S'  oftM  adwrOsemont.  No  Way 
tvne  used  and  only  Farm  I'roduet*.  Help  andPosl- 
tlona  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deat- 
8  ichhera  and  general  mrimifacturera  announce- 
mwts  atomeriiere.  PoaUry  Egg*  and  other 

-day  mcrn.no 

to  appear  In  the  tollowlno  weeks  luut.  _ 


Grain  with  Poor  Silage 


Please  advise  me  as  to  the  proper  feed 
for  my  cows  for  the  coming  Winter.  We 
have  silage  of  rather  poor  quality,  being 
immature  and  somewhat  frosted,  have 
mixed  hay  of  good  quality  and  ft  quan¬ 
tity  of  barley  that  we  intend  to  grind 
and  mix  with  other  tVods.  W  hat  would 
you  regard  as  the  best  feeds  to  mix  with 
the  barley  to  make  a  balanced  ration, 
and  in  wl’iat  proportion,  and  what  would 
you  recommend  after  the  barley  meal  is 
iiM’d  up?  Most  of  the  cows  will  be  £"-* 
jug  milk  through  the  Winter,  some  will 
be  fresh,  others  were  fresh  in  the  late 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  about  one- 
third  wi'l  be  dry.  P.  B. 

New  York. 

Your  roughage  and  your  barley  arc 
quite  low  in  protein  ;  therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  balance  a  ration  using  these 
feeds  without  using  considerable  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  distillers’  grams, 
two  of  our  protein  feeds.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  a  1000-lb.  cow,  producing  2o 
lbs.  of  4%  milk,  the  following  fills  the 
bill;  30  lbs.  silage  and  10  to  12  lbs.  hay 
daily,  and  a  lb.  of  gram  to  3Ms  lb*- 


FOR  s  \T.F— 15  Can 'lee  Incubator  Sections,  ^ii- 
Ip,  or  .Wi’te  machines,  like  m-w-  '7^1A 
POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton.  N.  l _ 

w  WTt'.Tl — S. •!>•<•  ted  Mark  walnut  moat;  state 
''ceia nth v;  send  sample:  quote  pnre.  JOHN 
FI.  DOORMAN  A  SON,  Baltimore,  Mil. _ 

1IOXEY — Extracted  clover.  :‘1'n  buckwheat;  Ih 
Hi s.  b.V  mail  prepaid  in  6f-"nd  ®0ne,  'J.40, 
third  51.50:  F.  O.  B.  my  station  40  lbs.  OT 
more.'  lie.  per  lb. j  sixty  lb.  cans,  $o..0.  RAY 
c,  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N*  _ 

FOR  SALE— 1  car  of  choice  Timothy  hay.  3 
,.;i |'B  of  clover,  also  car  of  ryo  straw.  MAPLE 
STOCK  FARM,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. _ 

VTFHFV  n.\T — First*  quality  $14.50  per  ton. 
jj,  c.  ROGERS.  Mochaniesburg,  Ohio. _ 


tvt  \  VTED _ Large  Prairie  State  Incubator. 

MRS.  STRONG,  Millstone,  New  Jersey. _ 


BI 1CKENSBERFKR  Typewriter,  like  new.  for 
$20:  cost  $00;  bargain.  PATTj  KI  11L,  Cop¬ 
per  Hill,  N.  J. _ 

PERL  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  MeCALEB,  Ibsmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  _ 

W  VNTED — Good  cheese  pumpkins  or  Boston 
marrow  squash  by  the  ton.  State  quantity  ana 
nearest  station.  NO.  1657.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — One  wagonette,  glass  sides  and 
one  cutunder,  both  rubber  tired;  line  e.mditmn. 
Would?  exchange  for  Alfalfa  hay.  SHAHPLI.S, 
Centre  Square,  1’a. _ 

INCUBATOR,  240-egg  Cyphers.  "Columbia," 
new  in  March;  excellent  condition.  1  >r>t 
check  $16  takes  it.  SUNNYVALE  FARM,  Otego, 
N.  Y.  _ 


FARM  FOR  SALE  Ilf  206  acres  in  Central  New 
*Yurk.  13  miles  east  ol  Syracuse.  Onondaga  Co.. 

3  miles  to  Manlius.  lVi:  to  milk  station,  state 
roads,  telephone  mid  free  delivery,  large  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  1«  rooms  in  hue  condition,  three 
tenant  houses,  basement  barn,  lilp  roof,  40x150. 
Several  other  burn*,  garage,  milk  house,  silo 
(‘Nil)  tonsl.  hennerv,  running  water  in  barns  ami 
house.  Soil  black  loam,  just  rolling  euongh  to 
draiu  nicely;  no  ledges  or  gulleys.  all  tillable 
excent  7  acres  timber,  be»'ch  and  maple*  o  acres 
Water  way  for  stock,  S5  acres  Alfalfa,  gross 
sales  about  $8,000  a  year.  Price.  SUW  per  acre; 
about  $6,000  heeded.  Would  include  stock,  ot) 
covs,  S  horses  and  tools  at  inventory,  pish  to 
,,  tiro.  No  agents.  NO.  1632,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orkcr.  _ _ 

122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York,  well  located’;  good  buildings  $8,000. 
F.  H.  R1VENBURGH,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

eor  CAT  E — Jersey  poultry  farm  near  Asbnry 
Park,  $2,800.  BOX  1642.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ _ 

F  '  BM  FOR  SALE — 285  acres,  suitable  for  dniry- 
"ing  «toclt  or  general  fanning,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  100  miles  to  New  York,  summer  resort 
section  of  The  Catskills;  Ht-rOOUl  bouse.  lorgL 
barns  and  outbuildings:  bargain  at  $.>,,|b(-,>  easy 
Terms:  tor  full  deeirlptlon  address  DR.  t.  1. 
PY1NGTON,  Ossining,  S.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  take  charge  of 
large  fruit  farm  near  Scranton.  Ta.  Must 
have  experience  in  orchard  and  A-l  farmer.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  between  28  to  35  years  old  preferred. 
Must  have  ability  to  manage  men  and  take 
charge  of  farm  by  December  1,  or  later.  \\  hen 
answering  this  ad,  state  wages,  experiences,  ana 
give  reference  of  the  last  place  employed. 
THE  W.  H.  CHANDLER  CO.,  Scrim  ton.  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious;  wife,  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  hus¬ 
band  experienced  with  horses  and  general  farm 
work.  Good  wages  for  reliable  couple.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  G.  U.  ARNOLD  &  SONS.  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass, 

WANTED — Women  attendants  in  Institution  for 
the  feeble  nttnded.  Salary  $25  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworih  Village,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— December  1st.  widow  who  lias  a 
daughter  or  sou.  to  conduct  boarding  house  ou 
farm  for  5  or  6  men.  Woman  to  furnish  dishes 
and  bedding.  Modern  conveniences.  Only  high- 
class  reliable  men  employed.  Farm  of  pure  bred 
stock  ou  -»ate  road,  three  miles  from  village. 
Good  opportunity  for  the  right  party.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address.  MHADOWOOD  FARMS.  A.  L. 
Shepherd.  Mgr.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

TWO  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  S.  H. 
HEIST,  Center  Square,  I’a. 

WANTED — Sober,  industrious,  steady,  single 
men:  one  as  groom  for  saddle  horses,  one  as 
farm  teamster:  also  man  who  understands  gar¬ 
dening  and  fruit  growing;  permanent  positions 
if  satisfactory ;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Farm  in  Connecticut,  near 
village.  No.  1653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — American  couple,  no  children,  for 
dairy  farm;  man  to  he  good  milker  and  feeder 
•  arid  understand  farm  work;  woman  for  house¬ 
work:  $60  per  month  with  board  and  rooms; 
references.  K.  P.  WEN  HAM,  PaiueSVille.  Ohio. 

I  EXPERIENCED  POULT KYM AN,  sober,  indus- 
l  trious,  married,  with  no  family,  would  like  to 
rout,  fully  stocked  poultry  farm  on  shares.  NO. 
1654,  care,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i  POULT  RYM  AN — Experienced  incubator  and 

.  brooder  man,  desires  position  about  Dec.  15,  or 
later,  care  young  stock  a  specialty:  temperate; 
willing  worker;  best,  references,  BOX  158,  Far 
-  Hills,  N.  J.  _ 

t  FARM  MANAGER,  first-class  herdsman  or  (fairy- 
niun,  wants  position  December  or  January  1; 
agricultural  college  education,  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  general  farming,  thoroughbred 
v  stock,  sanitary  dairying.  37  years  old,  married. 

German -American;  wages  $S0.  Only  first-class 
e  proposition  considered :  has  2  good  farm  hands 
l-  on  hand.  Address  NO.  1655,  care  Rural  New- 
e  Yorker. 

i. - - - 

o  WANTED — Position  housekeeper  for  elderly 
.J  widower  or  batchelor;  good  home:  fair  eoni- 
o  peusatiou.  Address  NO.  1658,  care  Rural  New- 
le  Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  honest  and  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  married  man  for  one  of  our  farms, 
who  can  operate  a  reaper  amt*  binder  and  other 
farm  machinery;  wife  to  board  help.  Railway 
st.-itiou  ou  farm.  Comfortable  home.  Give  full 
lartleulnrs  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
JOHN  D.  MaeLEAY,  Guveneourt,  Delaware. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  with  private 
trade,  managing  present  farm  4  years,  open 
f.  r  proposition  with  commercial  plaut.  Address 
NO.  1658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED.  March  1st.  11H7;  working 
foreman,  married;  good  dairyman,  strictly 
sober  and  honest;  references  required.  Also 
hoard  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard  and 
Huntingdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  no  milking:  tenement  furnished.  W. 
M.  BURT,  Coleraiu,  Mass, 


"Bail -Band  " 
Rubber  Boot. 
Vacuum  cured. 
Virtually 
solid  picce^^H 

well, 

and  -jdflSHB 


"Bail-Band" 
Coon  Tail  Knit 
Soot  is  knit  not 
telt.  On  the 
coldest  day  it 
luill  keep  your 
■kand  legs 
tWfcfckd  warm. 


sell  "Ball-Band 


tv* '-ci&r  KK  «Q]C|{ 

i  The  ore:  inal  5 

anow  excneicr.  ; 
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Farmers  and  the  Feed  Dealers 

Story  of  a  Direct  Shipment 

fSiuce  we  printed  n  report  of  what  the  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  had  10  (k  with  the  feed  dealers  we  have  asked 
for  actual  cases  w  here  local  dealers  undertook  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  direct  shipment  to  farmers.  There  follows 
G-«  history  of  one  /■ase.J 

CASE  IN  P(\)TNT. — It  is  frequently  one  tiling 
to  ku<w  sonAetbiug  with  practical  certainty, 
and  quite  am' her  I  to  prove  it.  I  can  give  some 
facts  relative  i  i^fie  question  presented  regarding 
feed  dealers  holding  tip  sales  of  feeds  to  farmers. 
A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  ordered  a  car  of 
feed  from  a  jobber,  and  by  arrangement  had  the 


jured  his  trade  already.  The  whole  transaction 
was  understood  by  the  farmer,  and  he  at  once  or¬ 
dered  another  car  from  another  place,  doing  it  to 
show  that  he  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer  in 
town.  When  the  second  ear  was  about  due  the 
farmer  asked  both  the  freight  agent  and  the 
banker  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  party  who 
sold  him  the  car.  The  dealer  was  more  annoyed 
by  the  second  ear  than  he  had  been  by  the  first  one, 
and  made  much  ado  about  it  when  talking  to  other 
farmers.  Ibis  was  almost  all  that  farmers  knew 
about  the  matter,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  indicate 
beyond  doubt  that  the  dealers  bad  some  method  of 
handling  cases  in  some  instances  if  not  in  all.  The 


is  not  in  evidence,  after  the  farmer  had  requested 
the  bank  not  to  disclose  this  information.  When 
making  complaint  about  the  second  car,  the  deal¬ 
er  wrote,  “We  are  still  having  trouble  with  farmers 

buying  direct  through  - ,  a  farmer  whom  we 

are  unable  to  do  anything  with,"  etc.  This  letter  is 
signed  by  the  dealer  mentioned.  The  State  feed 
officials  got  busy  and  took  up  the  matter  with  the 
manufacturer  who  sold  the  car  to  the  farmer,  but  in 
this  case  they  got  but  little  encouragement.  This 
concern  and  one  other  were  the  only  ones  that  I 
came  across  that  the  State  association  could  not 
intimidate.  All  the  others  seemed  to  give  in  at 
once,  and  promised  to  be  good  to  the  Feed  Dealers’ 


A  Concrete  Dairy  House  on  an  Illinois  Farm.  Fig.  593.  See  next  page 


car  forwarded  to  a  creamery  in  town.  The  order 
was  accepted,  and  after  a  suitable  time  the  draft 
arrived  at  the  local  bank.  The  feed  did  not  ar¬ 
rive,  and  after  some  delay  inquiry  was  made  re¬ 
specting  it.  A  local  dealer  in  town  approached  the 
creamery  manager  and  asked  that  the  car  be  di¬ 
verted  to  him,  although  he  did  not  say  how  he 
learned  of  its  shipment.  It  must  have  been  through 
the  hank.  The  jobbers  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
divert  the  ear  to  the  dealer.  Doth  requests  were 
declined.  After  a  long  delay  the  car  arrived  and 
was  unloaded  to  farmers  as  the  farmer  who  made 
the  order  arranged.  The  dealer  made  quite  a  fuss 
about  it,  and  the  jobber  stated  that  he  would  not. 
sell  any  more  to  the  farmer,  as  this  sale  had  In- 


Feed  Dealers’  Association  was  considered  as  having 
a  hand  in  the  matter,  but  this  could  not  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

WIDESPREAD  CONTROL.— When  the  Wicks 
commission  went  after  the  feed  dealers  it  got  a 
lot  of  fbe  correspondence  relative  to  such  matters, 
and  I  have  just  been  reading  a  number  of  the  let¬ 
ters  that  were  turned  over  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  Among  the  rest  was  the  correspondence  rel¬ 
ative  to  these  two  cars.  The  jobber  was  properly 
penitent  after  the  State  Association  got  after  him 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  local  dealer 
referred  to.  II  was  then  that  he  declined  to  have 
more  to  do  with  the  farmer.  Relative  to  the  second 
car  the  dealer  got  the  mime  of  the  shipper,  but  how 


Association.  I  have  noticed  that  the  goods  put  up 
by  the  two  concerns  who  would  not  be  intimidated 
have  been  cut  out  by  local  dealers,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  had  by  fanners  in  the  local  markets. 
Local  dealers  are  telling  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
rse  of  these  I  w  o  lines.  Had  this  been  understood 
earlier  it  is  likely  that  their  feeds  would  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  farmers  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  they  should  have  been.  It  is  wise  to  encourage 
these  concerns  who  stand  their  ground. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  CALLED  FOIL— Now 
that  these  activities  of  the  dealers'  association  are 
matters  of  public  record,  and  the  evidence  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Attorney  General,  there  should  be  no 
excuse  for  delay  in  instituting  pm . >dtnvs  against 
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the  association.  Its  members  are  not  worse  than 
other  members  of  society,  but  their  greed  for  large 
profits  got  stronger  than  their  moral  backbone,  and 
led  to  oppression  of  farmers.  Locally  we  ought 
to  be  friendly  toward  these  men.  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Justice  cannot  reasonably  delay  its  duty 
to  the  public.  Jt  is  interesting  to  note  some  ot 
the  other  correspondence,  me  item  ot  which 
1  will  mention.  One  ot  the  officers  ot  the  associa¬ 
tion  wrote  to  another  congratulating  him  on  the 
ownership  of  a  high-priced  car.  and  suggested  that 
the  man  who  could  dictate  to  all  the  farmers  of  the 
State  the  price  they  must  pay  for  their  feeds  ought 
to  have  a  pretty  good  ear.  All  feed  dealers  did  not 
take  active  part  in  the  association,  hut  large  num¬ 
bers  were  members  and  contributed  to  it,  and  prae- 
1  ically  all  profited  by  its  control  of  trade  and  prices. 
This  does  not  seem  to  he  over  with  yet,  although 
some  of  the  dealers*  do  seem  inclined  to  desire  the 
friendship  of  farmers  since  the  facts  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  association  got  out.  Others  are  as  hard 
and  harsh  as  ever.  There  is  the  State  association, 
and  by  the  correspondence  mentioned  there  appear 
to  be  IS  county  associations  in  the  State.  There  is 
indication  that  a  National  association  helps  the 
State,  and  presumably  there  are  other  State  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  county  ones  too  in  other  States.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Wicks  committee  recently  stated  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  government. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


How  to  Feed  Corn  Fodder 


I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  different  farmers  handle 
fodder  or  stover.  What  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
way  of  handling  it?  Some  years  ago  I  visited  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  noticed  the  dairymen  ran  their  fodder 
through  a  cutter  and  cut  it  very  tine.  They  had  a  tank 
with  furnace  or  a  fireplace  under  it  in  a  small  shed  out¬ 
side  of  the  barn.  This  tank  was  big  enough  to  hold  cut 
fodder  enough  for  one  feeding.  When  the  fodder  was 
hauled  in  a  truck  out  of  the  barn,  the  tank  on  the 
furnace  was  filled  about  one-third  full  of  water,  the  cut 
fodder  with  salt,  bran,  ground  grain  or  what  they  wanted 
to  feed  wais  mixed  with  the  fodder,  then  one  good  lire 
built  under  the  tank  and  the  feed  left  in  the  tank  all 
night,  or  day.  Tn  the  morning  it  was  carted  back  to  the 
cows.  I  noticed  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  manger. 
This  was  before  the  silo  came.  l)o  you  think  this  would 
be  a  profitable  way  to  use  or  feed  fodder  as  the  silo  is 
out  of  the  question?  We  generally  have  very  good  corn. 
We  also  have  a  large  silage  cutter,  and  cut  our  fodder 
every  year,  yet  the  stock  does  not  eat  it  very  well.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  about  it.  T.  F.  N. 

Indiana 


WE  think  some  ot  the  older  farmers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  still  follow  this  plan.  We  have  in  a. 
small  way  followed  the  plan  of  cutting  the  fodder 
into  a  tank  or  barrel,  pouring  in  hot  water  and  a 
little  waste  molasses  and  covering  to  hold  the  steam. 
This  gave  what  we  call  “imitation  silage.”  The 
stock  ate  it  well,  but  it  makes  too  much  work  on  a 
busy  farm.  We  now  grow  flint  com  and  the  stock 
eat  most  of  the  entire  stalk.  Is  anyone  still  cooking 
the  fodder?  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  run 
on  farm  cookers  and  some  farmers  still  use  them 
for  roots  and  potatoes. 


Trespassing  Stock  and  the  Owner 

1.  Has  a  man  a  right,  to  let  his  chickens  and  pigs  run 
on  another  man's  property  if  they  do  no  damage,  that  is 
during  the  Fall  and  Spring,  after  the  crops  are  har¬ 
vested?  If  not  can  he  be  compelled  to  fence  them,  or 
can  he  keep  them  at.  home  by  watching  them?  2.  If  a 
hunter  accidentally  shoots  stock  or  bens  while  off  their 
owner’s  property,  can  the  hunter  be  held  liable  for 
damages?  W.  L  n. 

Orleans  Co.  N  Y, 

A  MAN  has  no  right  to  let  his  chickens  and  pigs 
run  on  another  man’s  property.  Even  though 
they  do  no  appreciable  damage,  they  are  legally  tres¬ 
passers,  and  practically  always  do  some  damage. 
The  place  for  a  man  to  keep  his  pigs  and  chickens  is 
on  his  own  land  by  some  means  or  other.  He  can 
choose  the  means,  but  if  he  chooses  means  that  are 
not  effective,  he  is  legally  liable  in  damages  as  for 
trespass.  Of  course,  practically,  the  cumbersome 
methods  of  the  laws  in  determining  the  damages, 
the  usual  lack  of  responsibility  and  honor  in  the 
offender,  and  the  failure  of  the  law  to  include  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  nervous  system  of  (he  injured 
party,  lead  to  a  waiver  of  legal  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferers.  At  some  time,  some  one  of  those  offen¬ 
ders  will  himself  go  and  get  his  trespassing  animals 
and  apologize  to  his  neighbor  and  offer  to  pay  for 
even  the  slight  damage  done,  and  promise  sincerely 
to  prevent  a  recurrence,  and  then,  probably,  the 
neighbor  who  has  submitted  to  the  nuisance  will 
faint  with  surprise. 
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would  to  the  owner's  animals.  As  to  the  latter,  lie 
would  be  absolutely  liable  irrespective  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  negligence,  because  the  injury  is  a  part  of  his 
trespass.  Legally  and  practically  and  decently,  the 
place  for  the  stock  and  hens  is  on  their  owner's  prop¬ 
erty.  and  the  place  for  the  hunter  is  also  at  Dome, 
or  at  least  tar  enough  away  from  houses  and  me 
home  premises  that  his  stray  shots  would  do  no 
damage. 

If  a  little  common  sense  and  common  Honesty  and 
a  small  fraction  of  the  Holden  Rule  could  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  owners  of  trespassing  animals  and 
hunters,  there  would  he  less  need  to  consider  legal 
remedies  which  to-day  are  a  complete  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  getting  relief  to  those  who  suffer.  It.  is  really 
curious  how  men,  whose  animals  trespass  on  their 
neighbors,  are  certain  that  the  damage  Is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  and  think  that  the  neighbor  who  makes 
any  fuss  about  it  is  about  the  meanest  man  who  ever 
settled  in  the  community.  Billy  Sunday  might  re¬ 
form  many  of  them,  but  the  law  never  can. 

JAMES  O.  OREENE. 


The  Right  to  Sell  Fruit  Direct 

I  am  a  fruit  grower  of  Virginia  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for  many 
years.  This  Fall  T  shipped  several  carloads  of  bulk 
apples  to  North  Carolina.  I  had  a  reliable  man  to 
accompany  the  shipments  as  my  agent,  and  in  my 
employ  only.  One  car  was  shipped  to  llocky  Mt.,  N. 
C.,  and  on  its  arrival  my  agent  weut  first  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town  and  offered  them  the  apples  at  a 
fair  price.  They  in  return  made  him  a  very  low  offer, 
what  you  might  call  a  hold-up  price,  which  he  refused. 
That  not  being  an  apple  section  the  citizens  of  the 
town  and  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country  wore  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  they  could  get  apples,  so  this  man 
opened  the  car  on  the  railway  tracks  and  started  to 
retail  them.  After  he  had  sold  a  few  the  town  authori¬ 
ties,  evidently  persuaded  by  the  merchants,  arrested 
him  for  doing  business  without  license,  aud  de¬ 
manded  that  he  pay  a  fine  of  .$215  and  a  license  of  $25, 
amounting  to  $50,  which  lie  paid  under  protest.  Be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  North  Carolina  I  had  an  affidavit 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  setting 
forth  that  I  was  the  original  grower  and  shipper  of 
the  apples  and  that  he  was  my  authorized  agent,  which 
Was  shown  to  the  authorities  without  result.  Now  the 
point  I  Wish  to  be  advised  upon  is:  Does  the  original 
producer,  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  a  good  wholesome 
product  have  to  pay  a  license  to  sell  that  product  in 
North  Carolina  or  in  any  other  State  in  the  United 
States  under  the  foregoing  conditions?  b.  e.  price. 

Virginia. 

THERE  has  been  great  trouble  over  this  plan  of 
peddling  from  the  car — •particularly  in  the 
Southern  States.  A  good  shar<a|of  the  revenue  in 
that  section  is  obtained  from  licenses  and  fines.  The 
local  merchants  are  usually  taxed  heavily,  aud  they 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  sale  of  produce  di¬ 
rect.  Dozens  of  our  readers  report  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  pay  these  fines  and  dues.  They  were 
in  the  town  with  perishable  goods,  and  being  held 
up  in  this  way,  paid  the  money  as  the  cheapest  way 
out  of  it.  Many  of  the  railroads  charge  a  heavy 
demurrage  when  cars  are  left  on  the  side  track  over 
24  hours.  It  is  claimed  that  the  local  dealers  are 
responsible  for  this  rule,  since  this  heavy  charge 
at  each  place  they  stop  discourages  shippers  who 
would  like  to  sell  direct  from  the  ear.  Under  the 
common  law  every  producer  has  a  right  to  sell  his 
own  produce  on  any  public  highway,  provided  he 
does  not  obstruct  traffic.  This  right  is  confined  to 
tiie  sale  of  his  own  produce.  lie  cannot  buy  and 
sell  and  enjoy  this  privilege.  It  is  claimed  by  these 
Southern  towns  that  when  goods  come  in  from  an¬ 
other  State  they  become  subject  to  local  ordinances 
and  that  each  town  has  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
sell  and  where  the  sale  may  not  be  made.  They 
also  claim  that  when  one  man  turns  his  produce 
over  to  another  for  sale,  the  agent  should  ho 
classed  as  a  peddler.  We  think  they  are  wrong  on 
both  theories  and  if  a  seller  had  the  time  and  money 
required  to  fight  the  case  through  from  court  to 
court  we  think  he  could  win.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  it  would  require  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
determination  to  fight  for  his  market  rights  in  one 
of  these  towns.  The  town  government  and  the  or¬ 
ganized  force  of  the  merchants  and  dealers  would 
lie  lined  up  against  him.  We  believe  he  has  the 
l  ight  to  sell  in  this  way,  undisturbed,  but  they  will 
make  him  fight  for  it. 


Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes 

rWc  have  been  asked  by  several  people  to  state  the 
cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  delivering 
to  the  Boston  or  New  York  market.  We  do  not  find 
many  farmers  who  have  worked  out  the  figures  proper¬ 
ly.  Here  are  a  few  notes  to  begin  with.  Others  will 
follow.] 
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would  not  he  far  from  $75.  Note  also  that  your 
question  calls  for  producer’s  cost  of  growing  and 
landing  in  Boston  or  New  York.  Add  six  cents, 
Boston  rate,  to  the  53%  cents  and  vou  nave  it  I 
nave  figured  rius  cost  uj.  many  .times,  ana  could 
never  make  it  any  css  And.  yet  .  nave  nae  men 
stand  and  argue  that  they  could  raise  potatoes  for 
22  cents  a  bushel.  *  uave  made  my  figures  as  near 
correct  as  i  could  do  it.  Again,  near  m  mind  that 
my  crop  lias  tanged,  all  the  way  from  1.500  oushels 
to  4.500  nusfieis.  or  anywhere  from  eight  acres  to 
22  acres  ami  not  merely  one  acre,  as  you  might  oe 
led  to  suppose  from  the  first  part  of  my  letter.  I 
have  had  some  acres  yield  as  high  as  400  bushels, 
but  any  computing  on  this  basis  would  be  like  the 
gold  miner  claiming  a  value  of  $100  a  ton,  when 
he  only  had  a  seam  an  inch  in  thickness  of  this 
value. 

The  cost  per  bushel  landed  at  my  station  is  here 
figured  on  the  basis  of  an  average  yield  for  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  five  or  10  years  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
107  bushels  market  potatoes  and  33  bushels  of  sec¬ 
onds  and  little  potatoes: 


Plowing,  per  acre  .  $3.00 

Harrowing  (0  or  8  times)  .  0.00 

Interest  and  taxes  on  land  .  2.00 

1,800  lbs.  fertilizer  at  $37.00  ton  .  33.30 

Cost  nf  planting  .  1.00 

Cutting  seed  . 2.00 

Cost  of  smoothing  ridges  . 50 

Cultivating  (3  times)  . 3.75 

Hilling  twiee  . 1.75 

Spraying  (5  times)  insecticides  anti  Bon’eaux..  5.00 
Cost  of  digging  and  storing  200  buti  at  5c.  .....  10.00 


Cost  of  sorting . / . .  3.00 

Carting  167  bu.  to  station  . .1 . . .  6.25 

Cost  of  seed,  1 8  bu.  at  60c . f . . .  , .  10.80 


%  $89.35 

$89.35  divided  by  167  bu.  equals  $0.53%. 

$0.53%  plus  .06,  Boston  rate,  equals  $0.59%,  cost 
per  bu.  laid  down  in  Boston. 

Note  that  the  grower  has  left  33  bushels  of  sec¬ 
onds  and  small  potatoes  which  when  computed  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  bushel  for  market  potatoes 
would  figure  up  on  the  acre  a  value  of  not  less  than 
$5.85  to  $8.35.  I.  l.  ware. 

Maine. 


Another  Estimate  from  Maine 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  growing  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  at  "The  Pines,”  all  the  labor 
hired  and  put.  in  at  the  actual  cost  While  the 
crop  was  a  fairly  good  one,  it  was  not  equal  to  many 
grown  in  previous 'years.  The  freight  from  Frye- 
burg  station  to  Boston  is  eight  cents  a  bushel,  in 
car  lots,  and  to  New  York,  13  cents,  in  car  lots. 


Potato  field  of  15  acres.  Labor  of  man  and  team  $4 
per  day.  Labor  of  man  alone  $2  per  day. 


Rent  of  land,  (10%  on  $30  per  acre  value) 

15  acres  .  $45.00 

Plowing,  at  $3  per  acre  (one-fifth  charged 

to  crop)  . . 9.00 

Fitting  land  at  $5  per  acre  .  75.00 

Fertilizer,  1  ton  to  the  aere,  at  $38 .  570.00 

Seed  (out)  ISO  bu.  at  70c  .  126.00 

Disinfecting  seed  (labor  and  material)  .  4.50 

Planting  at  $1.50  per  aere  .  22.50 

Second  application  fertilizer  (side  dressing) 

at  $1.25  . 18.75 

Cultivating,  burying  and  hilling  at  $4  per  acre  60.00 

Spraying  (5  times)  at  $1.50  per  acre .  22.50 

Digging  at.  $12  per  acre  . * .  1S0.00 

Drawing  to  station,  150  bushels  per  acre  at  4c  70.00 

Interest  on  machinery  at  6%  .  9.00 

Depreciation  on  machinery  (planter,  sprayer, 

cultivators,  etc.)  .  15.00 


Total 


.$1,227.25 


Cost  per  bu.  at  Fryeburg  station  . $0,545 

Cost  per  bu.  in  Boston,  freight  8c  per  bu.,  added  .625 
Cost  per  bu,  iu  New  York,  freight  13c  per  bu . 675 

The  small  potatoes  were  credited  with  enough  to 
pay  for  sorting.  They  were  used  as  food  for  stock. 
Oxford  Co.,  Me.  b.  walker  mo  keen. 


Concrete  Dairy  House 

THE  picture  on  first  page  shows  the  model  con¬ 
crete  dairy  house  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pflaum, 
of  Kane  County,  Ill.  A  windmill  nearby  pumps 
water  for  the  milk  cooler  and  stock.  The  building 
has  a  concrete  trough  or  vat  in  which  the  milk  cans 
are  immersed,  and  ice  is  found  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Pflaum  began  as  a  renter,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  dairymen  iu  the  Fox  River  Valley. 


Mules  on  the  Farm 


2.  A  hunter  who  accidentally  shoots  stock  or  hens 
off  their  owner’s  property,  would  ho  liable  if  guilty 
of  negligence.  The  hunter  is  also  technically  a  tres¬ 
passer  unless  hunting  on  his  own  property,  or  with 
a  permit  from  the  owner.  He  owes  a  less  degree  of 
oa re  to  animals  who  are  also  trespassing  than  lu* 


THE  figures  submitted  are  intended  to  cover  the 
cost  for  a  series  of  years,  and  not  for  one  year 
of  high  prices  like  this  year,  which  would  be  of 
no  value  whatever  because  the  crop  is  so  variable. 
This  year  I  planted  one  acre  aud  raised  a  crop  of 
25  bushels,  little  and  big;  the  cost  oil  this  aero 


FIG.  576  shows  a  team  of  mules  on  the  fruit  farm 
of  Earl  Mattison,  of  Western  New  York.  Mr. 
Mattison  finds  mules  well  adapted  to  work  around 
trees,  as  they  are  steady,  active  and  built  low  down. 
They  do  more  work  than  horses  on  two-thirds  of  the 
feed. 
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The  Woman  in  the  Tenant  House 

A  Typical  Case  from  the  Big  City 

ANY  farmer  who  lias  had  to  hire  help  for  many 
years  evolves  a  system  of  classification  for  his 
laborers  and  their  families.  1  include  the  families, 
because  the  wife  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  hired  man's  status  that  they  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  unit.  Every  farmer  can  tell  you  in  a 
minute  whether  his  men  are  in  the  good-help  class, 
I  lie  stupid-Iui t-f ait bf ul,  the  quit  tmg-and-moviug,  or 
one  of  half  a  dozen  others.  Among  them  are  the 
class  of  people  drifting  to  the  country  to  work  who 
have  lived  formerly  in  a  city  and  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  charity  of  a  big  city,  and  have  no 
honest  self-respect  left.  The  family  I  have  in  mind 
is  probably  a  typical  one. 


work,  but  before  the  Summer  was  gone  they  moved 
to  a  small  village  where  there  was  a  church.  But 
alas  for  their  expectations!  The  little  country 
church  was  not  run  on  a  philanthropic  plan.  It 
welcomed  them  to  the  services  and  gave  spiritual 
aid.  but  absolutely  no  financial  assistance.  Mr, 
St  rubor  began  drinking  also,  and  before  Winter 
they  sold  all  their  goods  and  returned  to  New  York. 

The  fault  was  very  definitely  the  woman's,  it 
would  seem,  and  yet  she  was  but  the  victim  of  t«*< . 
much  well-meant  charity.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
case,  but  typical  of  many  that  farmers  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe.  The  charity  'of  a  big  city  robs 
people  of  their  self-respect  and  ambition,  and  it  is 
only  in  unusual  cases  that  the  country  spirit  helps. 

New  York.  elva  c.  varneix. 


other  work.  In  the  present  case  an  acre  of  sun¬ 
flowers  was  to  be  gathered  ,-md  shelled.  There  was 
a  small  hand  shelter  on  the  place,  and  this  was 
taken  with  the  guard  removed,  and  fitted  with  a 
discarded  plow-wheel  in  place  of  a  crank.  They 
took  some  odds  and  ends  of  boards  and  a  small 
amount  of  belting,  making  up  the  outfit  shown  in 
the  picture.  With  this  device  the  seeds  were  taken 
out  of  the  sunflower  heads  as  fast  as  they  came 
from  tin*  field.  These  sunflowers  were  gathered 
when  the  heads  began  to  turn  yellow  and  the  edges 
showed  brown,  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem  were 
It  ft  with  the  head,  and  they  were  brought  up  to 
this  sheller,  where  one  man  held  them  up  against 
the  machine,  thus  shelling  out  the  seed  about  as 
fast  as  another  man  could  gather  them. 


No  suitable  hired  man  had  been  found  one  Spring, 
so  an  application  was  filed  with  a  New  York  City 
employment  agency,  carried  on  by  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization.  In  due  time  we  received  a  telegram 
saying  a  “farmer”  would  arrive  on  a  certain  train 
for  a  conference.  The  “fanner" 


Two  Farm  Fixtures 

IIE  accompanying  pictures  of  sheller  and  pick¬ 
er  are  sent  in  by  E.  C.  Oswood  of  Maryland. 
While  it  is  late  in  the  season  to  talk  about  if.  the 


Will  Turnips  and  Rape  Injure  Potatoes? 

Your  persistent  hammering  away  about  cover  crops 
has  gotten  me  iu  the  habit  of  growing  them.  I  have  a 
five-acre  field  which  was  seeded  to  (low-horn  turnips 
and  rape  after  removing  a  crop  of  string  beaus.  This 
field  is  now  covered  with  a  dense 
growth.  1  bad  planned  to  sow  oats 


proved  to  be  a  plumber  who  had 
once  spent  a  few  months  on  a  Jer¬ 
sey  farm,  but  as  ho  seemed  intelli¬ 
gent  ami  interested  it  was  decided 
to  hire  him.  although  he  was  a 
poor  milker  and  no  horseman,  and 
asked  high  wages,  lie  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  for  his  family 
and  household  goods,  the  family 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
we  country  folk  got  our  first  idea 
of  the  extent  of  charity  in  a  big 
city.  The  Struber  family  had  nev¬ 
er  done  anything  for  themselves. 
The  employment  agency  in  this  in¬ 
stance  secured  the  place  for  Mr. 
Struber  and  paid  his  expenses  to 
look  it  over.  The  round  trip  car¬ 
fare  was  about  ten  dollars.  Then, 
as  it  was  satisfactory  lie  and  the 
family  were  moved.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived  aid  from  many  sources. 


ivw  y' 


Shelling  Sunflower  Seed.  fig.  575 


A  Homemade  Apple  Picker.  Fig.  574 


ou  this  field,  but  poor  showing  made 
by  my  potatoes  on  new  land  which 
had  not  been  fertilized  in  previous 
years  with  fertilizer  containing  much 
potash  leads  me  to  believe  that  it: 
would  be  best  to  plant  the  old  field 
again  to  potatoes.  .Some  one  tells  me 
that  potatoes  will  not  do  well  after 
turnips  and  rape.  Does  your  exper¬ 
ience  bear  this  out?  E.  S.  B. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 


NO.  While  we  have  not  liad 
much  experience  in  following 
rape  and  turnips  with  potatoes  that 
little  is  favorable.  We  cannot  think 
of  any  reason  why  the  potatoes 
should  not  do  well,  unless  the 
turnip  crop  is  removed.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  Experiment  Station  figured 
that  an  acre  crop  of  Cow-horn 
turnips  contained  (54  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  80  of  potash  and  14  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  An  acre  of  rape  is 
credited  with  1 1  (»  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  148  of  potash  and  41  of  plios- 


Wlien  Mr.  Struber  lost  a  job  an- 


phoric  acid — fractions  of  pounds 


other  was  always  found  for  him. 
Mrs.  Struber  bad  been  cared  for, 
free,  In  a  hospital  when  each  of 
her  children  was  born.  The  big 
boy  had  been  placed  in  a  reform 
school,  for  some  misdemeanor,  and 
taught  a  trade,  and  Was  at  this 
time  out  on  parole.  The  next  child, 
a  girl  of  twelve,  bad  spent  months 
in  a  hospital  having  her  bowed  legs 
straightened,  at  public  expense. 
One  of  the  others  had  had  an  opor 
ation  on  his  eyes  by  a  surgeon  of 
wide  reputation,  free.  While  they 
were  in  the  country  they  had  to 
employ  for  the  first  time  a  “pay 
doctor.’’  And  so  it  was  in  every 
other  department  of  life.  Even  now 
clothes  for  the  whole  family  had 
been  forthcoming  when  they  start¬ 
ed  for  the  country,  and  no  doubt 
often  before. 


being  omitted.  It  appears  from  tliis 
that  both  turnips  and  rape  are 
heavy  potash  feeders.  We  have 
thought  that  they  have  the  power 
of  utilizing  forms  of  potash  in  the 
soil  which  other  crops  do  not  use. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  turnips 
and  rape  would  be  good  crops  to 
precede  the  potatoes,  since  that  crop 
is  likewise  a  potash  feeder.  If, 
however,  tbe  turnips  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  taken  off  the  ground  of 
course  there  would  be  a  loss  of  pot¬ 
ash  which  would  be  felt.  We  do 
not  see  that  any  disease  of  turnips 
or  rape  would  affect  the  potatoes, 
yet  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  the  potatoes  will 
suffer.  We  have  heard  good  fann¬ 
ers  insist  that  hog  manure  will 
give  the  cabbage  club-foot.  These 
farmers  say  you  may  feed  corn  ami 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
country  was  a  revelation  to  them, 
and  after  the  first,  they  had  to  stand 
mi  their  own  merits.  For  the  first  few  days,  until 
ilieir  goods  came,  they  were  gladly  welcomed  to 
their  employer’s  family  table.  I  shall  never  forget 
1  lie  woman’s  exclamation  as  she  finished  her  des¬ 
sert  the  first  noon.  “Oh  you  homemade  pie!”  Tt 


Mules  on  a  Fruit  Farm.  Fig.  576.  See  page  1466 

homemade  apple-picker  at  Fig.  574  is  said  by  the 
farmer  who  fixed  if  up,  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  patent  contrivances  he  lias  tried  thus  far.  In 
making  it  a  stout  piece  of  fence  wire  was  bent  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  There  is  a  narrow  loop  in 


Alfalfa  to  cows  and  safely  use  the 
manure  from  it  on  cabbage.  If  you 
feed  corn  out  of  tlie  same  bag  and 
hay  from  the  same  mow  to  hogs  I  he  manure  will 
cause  disease.  Who  knows  about  turnips  and  po¬ 
tatoes? 

Potatoes  on  Shares ;  Rye  as  Cover  Crop 


came  out  that  she  had  never  baked  anything,  neith¬ 
er  pie,  cake,  cookies  nor  bread.  Just-  before  each 
meal  (hey  bad  sent  a  chilli  to  the  nearest  bakery  or 
delicatessen  store  for  food.  The  wife  could  cook 
potatoes  and  fry  chops  and  eggs,  and  make  tea  and 
coffee.  And  she  never  did  learn,  although  help  was 
freely  offered,  and  fuel  and  materials  were  cheap. 
Fortunately  a  baker’s  cart  came  once  a  week,  a 
grocery  cart  twice  and  a  meat  man  once,  but  even 
at  that  she  never  learned  to  buy  a  day  ahead.  Many 
a  noon  the  man  presented  himself  back  at  the  farm¬ 
house  for  dinner,  saying  simply  there  was  nothing 
cooked  at  home  and  he  must  eat  if  he  worked.  The 
family  bad  been  furnished  a  cook  stove,  and  were 
given  wood  to  burn  for  tbe  cutting,  free  milk,  land 
on  which  to  raise  potatoes  on  shares,  a  large  gar¬ 
den  plot  and  quantities  of  fruit.  The  money  given 
them  by  the  “church  visitor"  in  New  York  they 
were  persuaded  to  invest  in  some  chickens,  so  eggs 
were  always  at  hand.  And  yet  they  nearly  starved. 
Mr.  Struber  was  a  good  worker  and  liked  the  farm. 
I  V  learned  easily,  and  the  big  boy  had  plenty  of 


this  wire  at  the  Upper  eml  of  the  bag.  The  bag  is 
made  of  drilling  or  similar  cloth,  and  sewed  on 
firmly.  An  extra  thickness  of  this  cloth  should  be 
sewed  around  the  loops  in  order  to  take  up  the  wire. 
This  picker  was  made  about  as  follows:  Size  Tt.j 
inches  and  length  to  the  top  of  the  loop  10  inches. 
The  loop  itself  is  l1^  inch  long  and  one  inch  wide, 
and  is  bent  down  on  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  bag  itself  is  eight  inches  deep  and  the  corners 
are  round.  The  ends  of  the  wire  extend  back  aboul 
four  inches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bag  in  order 
for  attachment  to  the  pole.  With  a  device  of  this 
sort,  on  a  long  pole  you  can  pick  four  or  five  apples 
at  one  reach,  it  does  not  catch  on  branches,  does 
not  bruise  the  fruit  and  will  usually  leave  the  stems 
on.  Of  course  the  manner  of  picking  is  to  leave  this 
bag  under  the  fruit,  lit  the  stem  of  the  fruit  into 
the  loop,  and  then  gently  pull  it.  off. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  575  shows  the  gasoline  hired 
man  at  work  shelling  off  the  sunflower  seed.  This 
little  engine  belongs  regularly  to  a  spraying  out¬ 
fit.  Tt  can  be  taken  off  tbe  wagon  and  used  for 


I  have  two  acres  seeded  to  rye  this  Fall.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  wishes  to  plant  potatoes  ou  them  in  the  Spring. 
If  l  will  let  him  cut  the  rye  for  hay  for  his  own  use 
he  will  furnish  all  potato  seed  and  labor,  giving  me  a 
third  of  all  potatoes  raised.  Is  this  n  fair  division? 
I  planted  the  rye  for  a  cover  crop,  intending  to  turn 
it  under  in  the  Spring.  The  neighbor  says  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  to  cut  the  rye  for  lmy.  as  the 
roots  are  what  improves  the  soil.  Is  lie  right? 

Indiana.  0.  H.  z. 

IIE  Delaware  Experiment  Station  figured  that 
an  acre  of  rye,  the  tops  alone,  removed  about 
25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  50  of  potash  and  about  12  of 
phosphoric  acid.  No  exact  estimate  was  made  of 
the  roots,  but  their  comparative  figures  would  show 
that  there  was  considerably  less  plant  food  value 
in  the  roots  of  tbe  rye  than  in  the  part  above 
ground.  Your  neighbor  therefore,  in  cutting  this 
rye  for  hay  and  taking  it  away  from  the  field,  is 
taking  the  best  part  of  it.  for  manorial  purposes. 
Tbe  crop  of  potatoes  would  certainly  be  larger  if 
this  rye  were  plowed  under  and  not  taken  off  as 
hay.  In  a  fair  division  among  labor,  capital,  and, 
real  estate,  you  should  have  one-third  of  the  crop] 
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with  the  fintire  rye  crop  plowed  under. 
If  the  rye  is  cut  aud  taken  oft'  you  should 
have  one-third  of  the  value  of  this  rye 
hay  added  to  your  share  of  the  potato.  It 
is  quite  a  common  belief  among  some 
farmers  that  rye  has  little  or  no  value 
as  a  plant  food  when  plowed  under  for 
greeu  manure.  The  figures  here  given, 
however,  show  how  much  plant  food  is 
taken  away  when  the  rye  is  cut.  and  the 
effect  of  this  rye  when  properly  plowed 
into  the  soil  would  he  greater  than  the 
aetuul  quantity  of  plant  food  which  it 
holds.  We  must  remember  that  rye  does 
not,  like  clover.  Alfalfa,  or  beans  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  soil  by  taking  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air.  It  simply  takes  plant  food  out 
of  the  soil,  and  if  the  crop  is  taken  away 
the  plant  food  which  it  contains  is  lost 
to  the  soil. 

Celery  Goes  to  Seed 

My  celery  lias-gone  to  seed  the  last  two 
years.  Could  you  tell  me  why?  I  planted 
seed  March  18  iu  fiat  in  greenhouse, 
where  I  grow  melons,  cucumbers,  toma¬ 
toes  and  peppers,  temperature  15.1  degrees 
nights.  When  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  1  put.  out  in  Hals  1  *4  inches  each 
way.  and  keep  in  house  lil)  1  can  get  it 
out  in  frame,  pinching  taproot  at  first 
handling.  When  the  soil  is  ready  in  gar¬ 
den  I  plant  celery:  put  out  1.000  plants, 
and  could  not.  get  six  plants  at  this  time 
of  writing,  that  have  not  thrown  up  a 
seed  stalk.  It  was  not  so  had  last  year 
under  same  conditions.  Plants  ate  largo 
and  stocks  arc  pithy.  I)o  yon  think  it  is 
the  third  handling  I  give  it  or  can  it  be 
the  temperature  it  is  grown  in  till  it  goes 
to  the  frame?  Plants  are  quite  stocky 
and  six  inches  tall  when  put  in  the  field. 

Bath,  Mo,  J.  s.  m. 

When  celery  plants  are  started  extra 
early  in  the  Spring  and  are  transplanted 
twice  they  are  very  apt  to  go  to  seed,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  have  to  grow  during  hot 
dry  weather,  and  be  ready  for  market,  in 
late  Summer.  Your  plants  must  have 
had  ideal  growing  conditions  early  in  life, 
so  that  they  developed  very  rapidly,  and 
possibly  grew  too  large  before  they  wore 
set  in  the  field.  A  serious  check  in  the 
growth  of  any  crop  has  a  tendency  to 
throw  it  to  seed.  Beet  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  grown  in  late  Winter  to  he  set 
outdoors  in  early  Spring.  If  they  are 
too  old  or  have  been  exposed  to  sudden 
ihanges  of  temperature  during  growth 
they  are  apt  to  develop  seed  stalks  when 
set  out.  An  injured  fruit  tree  will  hear 
an  overload  of  buds.  Florists  force  their 
geraniums  to  develop  blooms  at  just  the 
right  time  in  the  Spring  by  giviug  them 
a  severe  check  in  their  growth  by  with¬ 
holding  water  at  just  the  right  length  of 
time  1  eforc  the  blooms  are  wanted. 

In  just  this  way  a  long-drawn-out 
growth  of  the  celery  with  the  two  trans¬ 
planting.1?  and  then  being  set  in  the  field 
is  very  apt  to  fo  ce  seed  stalks.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  transplanting  is  all 
right,  hut  the  essential  point  is  to  have  a 
quick,  sturdy  uninterrupted  growth  of  the 
plant.!  at  all  times.  Probably  you  would 
better  plant  later  another  year,  and  rush 
the  plants  along  so  that  they  will  he 
younger  when  set  in  the  field.  Early  cel¬ 
ery  almost  always  will  develop  a  small 
percentage  of  seed  stalks  when  it  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  August  or  September.  However, 
(hot  which  is  ready  to  market  late  in  the 
Fall  should  not  contain  a  plant  with  u 
seed  stalk.  It.  w.  PEB.vnN. 

Harvest  and  Hunter’s  Moon 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  Oc¬ 
tober  moon  was  the  “harvest  moon”  and 
the  November  moon  was  the  “hunter’s 
moon,”  hut  tw<>  Boston  papers  have  just 
quoted  that  the  September  moon  was  the 
“harvest  moon"  aud  the  October  moon 
was  the  “hunter's  moon.”  Are  the  pa¬ 
pers  right?  M.  J. 

Waltham.  Mass. 

Your  information  from  Boston  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  full  moon  nearest  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  equinox  (Sept.  22)  is  known  as 
the  harvest  moon.  Owing  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  minimum  retardation  in  the 
time  of  rising-  at  that  period,  this  moon 
.  ises  at  nearly  the  same  time  on  several 
successive  nights.  It  rises  early,  ctl'ulges 
exquisitely  aud  gives  those  husbandmen 
who  have  been  engaged  in  playing  golf 
all  day  an  opportunity  to  gather  their 
crops;  hence  its  name.  The  hunter’s 
moon  is  the  moon  following  the  harvest 
moon.  The  occasion  for  its  name  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  occurs  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  so  many  who  should  he  hunt¬ 
ing  jobs  are  wandering  over  the  back 
pasture  and  through  the  swamp  trying  to 
lind  something  less  valuable  than  a  cow 
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UC  I  IPUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
1L  Liun  I  OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 
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to  shoot  at.  There 
moons,  when  you  stop 
a ] i] teals  to  (he  poetiea 
ture 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR? 


Clarifying  Beeswax 

1  low  may  common  yellow  beeswax  be 
clarified  to  produce  the  “white  wax”  of 
commerce.  E.  II.  H. 

Beeswax  is  purified  by  melting  it  in  hot 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  using  one  part  of  the  acid  to  50  to 
200  parts  of  wafer,  according  to  the 
amount  of  dirt  in  the  wax.  This  may  be 
done  nu  a  small  scale  by  heating  the 
acidulated  water  in  an  iron  or  earthen¬ 
ware  kettle  over  the  kitchen  stove;  the 
wax  is  I  him  put  into  the  water  and  after 
it  has  melted  and  Hie  dirt  has  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  the  molten  wax 
is  carefully  dipped  off  from  the  top.  A 
pint  of  strong  vinegar  to  the  quart  of 
water  may  he  used  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  though  not  quite  as  good. 
To  bleach  the  refined  wax  it  should  he  ex¬ 
posed  in  thin  sheets  or  small  particles  to 
the  sun  for  the  needed  length  of  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


If  vou  dud  not  you  are  losing  part  ot  vour  promts. 
Potatoes  at  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  are  the  most 
profitable  crop  on  the  farm.  Our  book. 

“Potatoes ;  A  Money  Crop” 
will  insure  youi  full  profits.  W  nte  to-day  tor 
vour  copy 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORT1MER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 

Manufacturers  of 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 


1857  The  Uugincu  Farmers*  Standard  for  Sixty  Years  1917 


We  donrt  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  hometen  day9, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  mn’t  fxuoib:/  k>«o  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  It  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  latup  look  like  8  caralle:  boats  electric,  gnflollno  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  la  put  out  like  old  ©II  lamp.  Teats  by  U.  8.  Govern- 


On  page  1277  Mrs.  S.  .T..  of  Montana, 
asks:  “Docs  frost  do  most  damage  to 
growing  crops  in  the  light  or  dark  of  the 
moon"?  M.  B.  D.  very  correctly  answers 
that  frosts  of  equal  severity  do  no  move 
harm  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  S.  -I.  wished  to 
know  whether  the  light  or  dark  of  the 
moon  was  more  or  likely  to  bring  killing 
frost .  Aside  from  any  exact  scientific 
data,  we  have  found  from  experience  that 
if  wo  escape  a  frost  on  the  September 
full  moon  we  need  not  fear  frost  again 
until  *the  same  stage  of  the  October  moon. 
This  lias  been  the  case  this  year;  tile 
first  hard  frost  occurring  the  night  of 
Oct.  10,  and  the  moon  being  full  at  1.01 
A.  M.,  Oct.  11.  A  very  interesting  and 
instructive  bulletin  entitled,  “Notes  on 
Frost,”  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Public  Documents.  Washington, 
D,  C.,  for  five  cents.  Moonlight  is  known 
to  affect  the  amount  of  heat  in  green¬ 
house  fumigation,  as  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  found  by  a  series  of 
experiments  that  the  same  amount  of 
fumigation  seriously  burned  the  foliage  of 
plants  on  moonlight  nights,  that  did  no 
apparent  harm  on  a  dark  night. 

Massachusetts.  frank  j.  mcgregob. 


COUNTRYSIDE  BOOKS  £&& 

COO  selected  banks  l.aving  to  do  v  >th  y  our  well  being 
1b the  cul.ntj'y  ur ftu  -u rug.  Every  rnbject  covered, 
including  the  limiw,  the  garden,  tin  no’ in,  lane  scare 
irurd.  nl  g,  growing  jilunls  under  gln*s  mill  in  llio 
ojien,  scdls.  inse.  t  di>.  nso»,  (burs,  e.-.i-  burses,  bees, 
birds,  poultry,  !! ' h,  indoor  ruin  outdoor  jrituies  and 
sports,  bools,  motors,  camping,  and  other  onido  r 
l©  ml  s,  etc.  Two  specials  •.  A'uiltcur’r  (Ini-den  Guide 
for  1917  (new),  Jioe;  MiludyY  House  Hunt.-  die-  i,  fine. 
A.  T  DE  LA  MARE  CO..  4.18  W.  i?th  St..  New  York 


No  Friend  of  a  Snake 

Almost  every  season  we  find  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  press  that  some  one  takes  up 
the  defense  of  the  so-called  harmless 
snakes.  Why  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  these  reptiles  defends 
them  is  a  mystery  l  have  never  been 
able  to  comprehend.  I  have  seen  too 
many  family  tragedies  among  my  bird 
friends  to  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
thievish  black  snake  when  he  is  promptly 
executed  when  found  despoiling  the  nest 
of  an  insect iferous  bird  of  its  young.  Ilow 
the  snake  locates  a  robin,  catbird  or  blue 
bird’s  nest  at  a  considerable  elevation  in 
orchard  or  forest  is  more  than  I  kuow. 
hut.  I  do  know  that  it  is  done  successfully. 
I  have  had  frequent  proof.  An  instance 
occurred  only  a  few  weeks  since.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  to  an  old  apple 
(roe.  where  I  kiunv  a  pair  of  bluebirds  lire! 
reared  a  family  successfully  in  tl  e 
Spring,  by  notes  of  distress  as  I  entered 
the  orchard.  A  cautious  approach  re¬ 
vealed  the  tail  of  a  blacksnakc  10  or  12 
feet  up  the  tree,  while  his  head  was  in¬ 
serted  in  a  hole  made  by  a  woodpecker 
originally,  hut  now  appropriated  by  the 
bluebirds  for  their  home.  They  were 
making  a  valiant  fight  to  drive  the  in¬ 
truder  from  their  Lome  and  save  their 
babies,  but  the  snake  paid  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  fierce  attacks,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  was  steadily  going  on.  A  con¬ 
venient  club  furnished  me  with  theweanou 
I  needed  and  a  blow  Spoiled  that  snake’s 
appetite  for  young  bluebirds  forever.  The 
destruction  of  the  useful  toad  by  the 
swallowing  alive  process  by  the  so-called 
harmless  snakes,  to  the.  farmers’  loss,  is 
no  unusual  sight  oil  our  farms.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  toad  and  bluebird  and  snakes  I 
vote  to  destroy  the  snakq,  and  save  the 
toad  and  bird.  .T.  ANDREW  UASTERUNE. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  .T. 


FERTILIZERS 


fj  VV  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

W  W  "  Lifter  protein  commit  than  alfalfa. 

Is  I  \/  ET  D  *t,r  T»r“v*  *t"l  Information. 

ULUVUX  E.  Burton.  Box  29.  Falmouth.  Kr. 


LARGE  RHUBARB  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  forcing  iu  tin)  rcllnrtlnringxvbiter.  These  vege¬ 
tables  are  easily  grown  ami  may  he  Imil  f.psh  all 
winter.  Dio-cunns  for  grmvingand  price-  sent  free. 
Haxky  L.  squires,  Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc. 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  Or  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


LATEST  MARKET  METHODS  Sffff® 

to  grow  and  market  fruit  at  paying  prices.  A 
practical,  handsome  illustrated  monthly.  Trial 
subscription  3  months  for  10  cts.  Address 
AMERICAN  FRUIT-CROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville.  Va 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


4-6  H.  P. 
Engine  only 


This  saw  oulfir  complete  just  as  shown  in  the  f  mm  /%.  j 

(ik luit  r-.dy  lo  Woik,  will  30-inch  saw,  trlt,  I  U  M  *%  1 1  !  /V'c  - 

and  wheels  for  the  rrnuikihly  low  price  of  “■  w  I  ■  w 

Y-ii  cun  i ret  t  I©  hunky,  rek.hl©,  durable  llcnx |.|>iHl 

•'I'kI"*'  «•#  i.i*  iviiiftikulily  lo  .  j,  ic©  ot  8l#7.oO  If  ,  oti  act 

rjuickly.  The  regular  pi-ti’.-  of  this  imuciuo  U  SSoi.OO.  To 

one  man.  amt  oik*  must  only,  In  melt  |.  polity  wo  will  ©oil  ILXj 

©n©  engine  ami  one  engine  only  m  jm.  :,n,  Alter  the  II rat  en*  X  /i r 

glnegot-*  lu  l ho  price  lliertuittor  will  l>e  $97;i.O(l,  Ymiiaunot  Xr 

appreciate  the  wondorfnl  bargain  »c  h.o  ©(Tering  ,  < n  y„r, 

BP.- lh.-  ftnriM.  watch  it  do  work.  Oor„|.aro  it  witli  any  murine  in  y„m-  'lovnlOy  V 
and  you  will  wn*  wlt-h  early  tuOii  wlio  over  hoiiKlit  one  that  they  urr  th,-  iw.it  V 
simple  ana  the  moat  durable  and  the  mo-.i  mini  lo  engine  il.ey  ,-vvi  saw  or  tna  d.  ' 
Send  for  our  ra  to-dav.  U-ui  n  how  and  wl>*  we  make  you  this  remsi  n  do 
fence.  .Vie  bow  lb,  In  built.  Judge  lor  yourself  it  (a  all  wu  nay.  Do  ni 


Our  price  for  En- 
|:ne  only  lets  than 
$16  per  horse 
power 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  a..  New  Vo*  city 


Spray 


jetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 


Want  to  Know 

How  small  potatoes  may  be  saf 
for  seed?  With  potatoes  at  tlieir 
high  figure  we  want  to  use  as  f 
charitable  tubers  for  seed  as  poss 
New  York. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 
BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


iyZ?oes  the  Woi'/c 
Cleans  up  t/ie  Ti'ees 


Don’t  put  off  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controlling  peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pear  psylla,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 
Use  'Scalecide.”  Better  and  cheaper  than,  lime  sulphur — cuts  the  labor 


cost.  Never  injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.  Cost  of  spray  mate- 
rials  will  advance  before  spring.  Order  now  and  save  money.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  “The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying.” 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  Department  N- 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


wmm 
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STOCK 

FOOD 


Farm  Mechanics 


Rebuilding  Hoghouse 

I  wish  to  remodel  my  hoghouse  by  put¬ 
ting  in  a  cement  floor.  The  construction 
is  a  building  with  an  alley-way  running 
clear  through  with  pens  on  each  side.  I 
wish  to  devise  a  method  of  drainage  by 
a  concrete  gutter  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  save  all  the  fertilizing  material,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  you  might 
be  able  to  refer  me  to  some  scheme  or 
plan  in  some  State  bulletin  which  will 
enable  me  to  construct  thin  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  and  efficient  way,  S.  G.  T. 

Williamstowu,  Mass. 

Not  any  of  the  lioghouses  that  I  have 
seen  have  any  drainage  system  of  that 
kind.  If  bedding  is  used  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount,  it  takes  up  everything 
and  there  is  no  run-off.  The  usual  way 


the  tile  line,  clean  out  and  relay.  At 
the  head  end  of  tile  line,  intake,  provide 
a  silt-basin,  six  to  12  inches  below'  tile, 
that  will  hold  more  sand  than  accumu¬ 
lates  during  and  after  a  heavy  storm. 
After  every  storm,  dean  out  basin.  A 
frame,  or  arrangement  of  long  iron  rods, 
or  good  poles,  property  spaced  and  placed 
in  an  inclining  position,  over  intake,  pre¬ 
vents  floating  debris  from  clogging  this 
screen.  It  is  well  to  place  tile  end  (both 
head  and  foot  ends)  intake  in  a  concrete 
abutment,  or  parapet,  with  screen  a  part 
of  the  permanent  construction.  This 
plan  works  and  is  satisfactory,  but  must 
have  attention  after  storms.  There 
seems  to  be  no  alternative.  Yet  better 


WEST 
30  F7- 


This  is  Tom  Cushing  of  II T1  P 

the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  WilCIl  lOU  lb  00310. 

R.  R.  He  has  carried  a  _  _  C  •«*  « 

Hamilton  Watch  for  years  l\/]  nTIPTT  Tri|*  O  Wf  o  fn  r» 

with  perfect  satisfaction.  iUUUCJf  €X  TT  tUUl 

Spend  it  for  one  that  will  give  you  correct  time— star 
time — day  in  and  day  out.  The  Hamilton  Watch  is 
carried  by  more  ra:\road  men  in  America  than  any 
other  kind— for  the  one  reason  that  they  know  they 
can  depend  upon  it  absolutely  for  accurate  time. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book ,  “ The  Timekeeper  '* 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  and  gives  you  valuable  pointers  on  what 
to  look  for  tn  a  watch.  Also,  it  pictures  and  describes  all  Hamilton  models. 

The  lowest  priced  Hamilton  is  a  movement  alone,  to  be  fitted  to  your  pres¬ 
ent  watch  case,  for  $12.25  ($13.00  in  Canada).  Cased  watches  range  from 
$25.00,  $28,00,  $40.00  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY  Dept.  69,  LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


do  this  extra  work  ,on  time,  than  have 
to  tear  up  the  entire  thing,  every  few 
years,  at  much  labor  and  cost. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


I  he  location  should  be  sandy  or  grayelly.  Cost  ot  Getting  Out  Lumber 

The  Illinois  Station  in  Bulletin  109  gives  .  ,  .  , 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  1  am  requested  to  give  estimate  on  pro- 

II  verj  complete  plan  of  a  hoghouse  ot  dueing  lumber  from  my  wood  lot,  to  settle 
the  same  style  aud  the  same  general  con-  business  claim.  We  have  a  sawmill  on 
struelion  as  the  ouc  you  intend  t<>  build.  our  fJU'm  which  is  run  by  water  power. 

The  sketch  herewith  shows  the  Illinois  0i'\ ond  ,0' 

,  ,  ,  .....  ,  cated  about  Ihree-iourths  of  a  mile  from 

Han  changed  a  little  to  meet  your  idea,  the  mill.  The  roads  are  in  good  condi- 
The  alley  is  eight  feet  wide  allowing  tion  leading  all  through  the  woods,  forest 
wagon  to  pass.  The  pens,  A,  are  10  feet  n?arly  level,  stony  in  places.  Trees  are 

square.  Beyond  each  pen  is  a  30-ft  yard,  Vo  size,  perhaps  they  run  about 

A  1  wi  „  ,  p  .11  1“  inches  at  the  stump,  I  have  three 

A  1.  I-loors  of  pens  and  alley  are  con-  M,ns  whp  helped  me  get  the  lumber  out. 

Crete.  A  4-in.  drain  tile  is  laid  from  We  worked  in  the  woods  during  the  late 
each  pen  in  the  building  to  the  main  linos  Fall  and  Winter,  when  other  farm  work 

of  4-in.  or  G-in.  tile  on  each  side  of  the  We«st>d  on(.'  team  of  horses 

,  ,.  ,  ..  ...  and  one  team  of  oxen;  m  fact  the  oxen 

building,  outside  the  pens.  The  tile  opens  did  most  of  the  work  as  they  were  much 

up  through  the  floor  of  the  peu  by  means  handier  in  the  woods.  Taking  the  above 
of  a  perforated  iron  disk  which  is  laid  facts  into  consideration,  lmw  much  would 
in  the  bell  end  of  a  length  of  sewer  pipe,  £  1,CI‘  thousand  ^et  to  saw  this 

The  floor  is  made  to  slope  toward  the  Kingston,  N  X 

<]n,m  so  that  it  enu  be  flushwl  with  From  tl.cl  somewhat  seanty  information 

water.  Ike  mams  should  discharge  into  giv,.„  it  is  llard  determine  the  costs 
a  concrete  manure  pit  which  may  bo  ,vhioU  vo„  dcs,„  ,  ivrn  c„t. 

limit  like  a  aster.,,  or  hotter  about  twice  ters  n  liberal  wage,  but  when  board  aud 
as  long  m  It  ,s  Wide  aud  feet  deep  room  o(  tbo  „  fann  u„„4  ar0 

►See  bulletin  mentioned,  also  No.  1G3  of  ol  ...  ...  ,  r  .  .  ,  , 

„  .  r,t  ..  sidered  this  will  be  found  to  be  only 

the  Wisconsin  Station.  g.  n.  f.  ,  ,,  ,  ,  * 

_  slightly  above  the  actual  wages.  The 

Water  in  Cellar  diameters  of  trees  are  usually  measured 

..  ht  !1  height  of  four  feet  six  inches  from 

My  cellar  wall  on  one  side  allows  the  . 

water  to  seep  through.  If  I  have  it  all  .e  g,ouni!’  aud  <ri11  v«Tu,ne  table  for  va- 
plastered  over  again,  do  you  think  it  will  nm,s  species  arc  based  on  such  measure- 

stop  it?  Will  a  mixture  of  one  part  rnents.  From  your  description,  however  I 

-vr8  ;iii"kt  1 »» rfe  in  - 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  logs  from  such  trees  will  run  from  G  to  10 

Replastering  (his  wall  with  sand  and  Pf-r  thousand  hoard. Feet.  Working  in  the 
cement  will  not  stop  the  seepage  of  water  Fall  and  \\  inter  two  men  should  be  able 
through  it.  There  should  be  drainage  of  to  fell  about  88,000  board  feet  of  such  tim- 
some  sort  provided  at  the  base-  of  the  her  l,er  du5'i  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 

wall  to  carry  off'  the  water.  If  an  outlet  cents  per  thousand  feet.  A  mill  run 

can  be  secured,  a  rile  drain  laid  in  a  hy  water  power  would  saw  for  much  less, 
ditch  at  the  base  of  the  wall  and  carried  probably  half  of  the  cost  of  sawing  by 
to  an  outside  point  of  disposal  will  rem-  steam.  Lumber  sawn  by  the  average 
edy  the  trouble.  This  should  be  done  portable  mill  costs  from  $3.50  to  $4 
when  a  cellar  is  dug  if  there  is  danger  per  thousand  feet,  so  that  probably  a  fair 
of  the  ground  water  rising  to  a  higher  average  for  this  mill  would  be  $2  per 
level  than  the  floor  of  the  cellar.  If  thousand. 

drainage  cannot  be  provided,  I  know  of  The  following  figures  are  based  upon 
no  way  of  keeping  water  from  going  actual  costs  of  a  similar  operation  in  New 
through  cement  plaster.  m.  n.  d.  York  State,  where  the  haul  was  one  mile 


Cuttle  or  Morse  hide.  Calf.  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  lutir  or  lur  on. 
We  tun  and  finish  thorn  right;  nu.l.c 
them  into  coats  u'or  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  sieves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  Roods  will  cost  yon  lexs  Uian 
to  buy  them,  amt  bo  Worth  marts  Our 
Illufttrotod  ontolog  Rives  a  lot  ot  In 
formation  vyhk-h  ctory  stock  rn  --  r 
should  have,  but  wc  never  semi  oat  lLis 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tolly  haw  to  tukooil  and  care  for 
hide*:  bow-  and  when  w*  pay  the  frolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  Bnfo  <j  pro. 

cesr-  vrlurU  in  a  tremendous  ad  vantaRo 
to  the  customer,  osprclally  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  aud  gamo  trophies  wo  eel l,  (uxi- 
dermy.tac.  If  you  wiuit a copy  stmti  ua 
your  correct  addrestt.  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  ’ 
571  Lyell  A ve.,  Rochester,  A.  Y, 


staling 
size  do* 


JACOBSON 

MACHINE  MFC.  CO.  \ 
Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa..  U.  S,  A. 


inuuiipa.niiii  a  Uiiito.tiU(U  ui'  -Ctl 

»owtntf  miccliinvA.  uottMwhold 
c»rp«fc».  furoltaro.  complcto 

"'K  lov  ivt  ri  tncnirit  r  at 


tilfl  faintly. 


WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
277  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Stoppage  of  Drain  lack  of  detnils  in  your  letter,  this  is  the 

1  have  a  .garden  beside  the  road  and  ,K  sf  T  0!in  <lo> 
the  wash  from  the  road  runs  through  a  Cost  per 

hollow'  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  thousand 

Some  years  since  1  laid  a  course  of  six-  board 

inch  tiling  through  this  hollow,  but  as  feet 

there  is  a  big  wash  down  the  road  to  Felling  .  $0.50 

this  tiling,  it  eventually  fills  with  sand,  Trimming  and  sawing  into  logs _  1.00 

although  it  1ms  a  good  fall.  I  lmd  it  Skidding  and  loading .  1.25 

reset  five  years  ago  and  it  is  now  stopped  Hauling  logs  %  of  a  mile . !  T,0 

again.  Would  you  give  me  a  remedy?  I  Sawing  at  water-power  mill .  2  00 

had  thought  of  placing  a  manhole  at  the  Piling,  transferring  and  care  of 

intake,  but  did  not  know-  whether  I  could  lumber  at  mill .  t  00 

get  a  screen  that  would  keep  the  sand  . * _ L  _ 

out.  T.  T.  a,  n,^ 

Spring  Dale,  W.  Va.  Tllis  represents  tbe  cog(;s  of  an  0*pera. 

If  a  good  volume  pf  clear  water  could  tion  working  under  favorable  conditions, 
be  run  through  the  line  of  tile,  it  is  It  does  not  include  interest  on  the  in- 
barely  possible  that  the  sand  might  he  vestment  or  depreciation  of  the  machinery 
washed  out.  If  this  is  impracticable,  the  used,  nor  does  it  consider  anything  above 
next  best,  method  is  probably  to  take  up  regular  wages  for  the  operator,  u  u  c 


Pull  stumps  by  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

HAND  POWER. 


uinp  Puller 


can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  100  lbs. 
poll  on  the  tever  gives  a+S-ton  pillion  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar¬ 
anteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U,  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  tor  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

But  76 ,  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Our  Specialty 


G.  I.  FOX 

279-B  SEVENTH  AVE..N.Y. 
A  Square  Iteul.  Liberal 
A*»ortinoiit,  Top  I'rlcei. 
Writ «  For  Price  List 


RAW 


November 


Harvest  a  win- 
i  /^ter  crop 
of  wood 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  fret 
a  quirk  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Notes 


How  Farmers  are  Working  Together 


ply  details  of  the  necessary  steps  in  or¬ 
ganizing..  Somebody  throw  on  a  clash  of 
Cold  water  by  telling  how  a  local  co-oper¬ 
ative  creamery  had  failed  because  some 
of  the  members  had  allowed  contractors 
to  buy  them  off  by  higher  prices  which 
lasted  only  until  the  creamery  failed. 
Could  farmers  make  a  cannery  pay?  No 
reason  why  the  surplus  couldn't  be 
handled  that  way.  The  asparagus  grow¬ 
ers  of  Concord  had  been  offered  more  for 
their  crop  to  can  than  it.  would  sell  for 
on  the  tisual  market.  Thousands  of 
bushels  of  apples  were  going  to  waste, 
that  might  be  worked  into  valuable  pro- 
dnets.  A  great  deal  of  decaying  stuff 
might  be  used  that  way.  The.  difficulty 
with  small  producers  in  canning  their 
surplus  is  lack  of  a  large,  uniform  pro¬ 
duct  to  put  on  the  market.  Should  the 
co-operative  product  be  advertised?  Yes; 
some  do  it  by  taxing  members  a  small 
sutn  on  each  package  or  so  much  per 
bushel.  Advertising  should  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
place  of  meat.  How  overcome  lack  of 
mutual  Confidence?  That  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts.  It  took  30  years  in 
Denmark,  and  now  that  little  country 
sells  ninety  million  dollars’  worth  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products.  Each  town  has  an 
organization  and  there  are  district  organ¬ 
izations  and  a  national  organization  and 
it  controls  all  the  markets  it  can  reach. 
Oin'  trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  East  is 
there  is  too  much  money  and  so  many 
are  not  making  fanning  the  main  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  are  working  for  some  rich 
man's  place,  or  m  the  city  and  farming 
on  the  side.  Agriculture  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  problem  of  marketing. 
We  shall  he  forced  to  do  something  to 
hold  our  place  in  our  own  markets.  Our 
organizations  so  far  are  mostly  for  mar¬ 
keting.  Begin  with  a  survey  of  the  town 
for  soil,  agricultural  population,  occu¬ 
pied  lands,  improved  lands,  land  possible 
of  improvement  by  drainage,  clearing  or 
planting.  Wlmt.  are  the  usual  crops  and 
best  crops?  0.  u.  F. 


D  A  X\T  Highest  Cash  Price*  Paid  ! 

**  '  *  Liberal  Assortment 

Cl  ID  C  Prompt  Returns 

L  LJ  XV.  O  Write  now  for  Price  list  “R" 

WANTED  A*  SUSKIND  &  co. 

f  T  nil  I  iji/  ,ci  ICC  U/A.»  9?|L.  Cl  w  V  r:i.. 


An  interesting  group  of  farmers  and 
iciir-farmers  representing  three  adjoining 
towns  met  in  Ilopkinto  .  Mass.,  the  other 
day  to  consider  what  might  he  done  in  the 
line  of  cn-operiilion.  As  often  happens, 
the  moving  spirits  were  largely  those  who 
had  shifted  from  city  to  country  and 
taken  up  some  line  of  fanning  as  a  pur¬ 
suit  or  as  a  side  line.  There  were  some 
32-hotirs-ii-da.v.  lifelong  farmers,  too.  In 
addressing  this  audience.  Agricultural 
Secretary  Wheeler  was  frank  enough  to 
till  them  with  smiling  directness  that  to 
be  successful  in  co-upernt ion  a  society 
should  be  made  up  of  the  real  business 
producers.  Success,  il  seem;,  rests  upon 
the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  the  rank  and 
file,  as  surely  as  it  does  upon  the  leader¬ 
ship.  <  >tir  imported  citizens,  according  to 
Mr.  Wheeler,  arc  taking  hold  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  better  than  the  old  stock,  because  of 
their  experience  with  sncli  methods  in 
Europe.  Some  Portuguese  living  near 
Falmouth,  on  <  ape  Cod,  found  that 
strawberries  d'd  wo. I  on  their  land.  They 
owned  little  places  of  two  to  live  acres  of 
wooded  land  which  they  cleared  tip. 
Now  they  have  400  acres  of  strawberries 
and  grow  'mormons  crops  of  one  variety. 
They  had  boon  shipping  to  various  Boston 
‘commission  men,  each  grower  for  himself 
and  the  market  would  be  swairnml.  He¬ 
liums  were  poor,  and  they  were  simply 
forced  to  got  together  last  year.  Growers 
everywhere  are  slow  to  co-operate  until 
conditions  force  it  upon  them.  It  took  MO 
years  in  Denmark.  These  Cape  berry 
gravers  have  two  organizations  of  100 
members  each  They  sell  through  a  man¬ 
ager  and  through  one  commission  man. 
They  got  a  low  price  on  fertilizers  and 
saved  $X  a  ton.  They  saved  one-half  the 
cost  of  crates,  and  commission  charges  in 
Boston  were  cut.  They  saved  on  cost  of 
shipping  and  icing.  Last  season  in  one 
of  the  worst  of  strawberry  markets,  these 
men  made  a  fair  profit,  all  from  savings. 
They  sold  750.00(1  quarts.  They  are  buy¬ 
ing  more  land  and  will  grow  other  crops 
to  extend  the  market  season  and  to  keep 
their  manager  busy.  A  small  cannery  is 
talked  of  to  handle  the  waste  or  surplus, 

“Our  native  farmers  will  co-operate 
when  there  is  no  other  way  out.  In  the 
little  town  of  l’liillipstoji  two  years  ago 
90  per  cent,  of  the  farms  were  for  sale. 
The  shipping  points  were  some  distance 
away  and  nothing  seemed  to  pay  the  far¬ 
mers.  After  a  survey  of  the  situation, 
the  farmers  were  advised  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes.  A  dozen  of  them  got  together  and 
planted  two  acres  each,  Tbep  lmd  a 
splendid  crop,  some  over  400  bushels  per 
acre.  They  showed  that  they  could  equal 
Aroostook  in  quality  and  yield.  Almost 
$4,000  came  into  town.  It  was  like  new 
money  and  changed  the  whole  situation. 
The  general  idea  may  be  applied  to  any 
down.  Get  together,  find  the  preferred 
crop  and  map  out  the  situation.  The  hill 
towns  seem  to  be  adapted  to  potatoes  and 
grain,  the  southeastern  section  to  cran¬ 
berries  and  strawberries,  the  Connecticut 
Valley  section  to  unions  and  tobacco.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  one  or  two 
main  crops  in  a  section. 

"The  persons  vitally  interested  should 
g<4  together;  those  interested  in  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  question.  Keep  the  right 
ones  together  and  let  them  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  stick  absolutely  which  is  one  of 
the  only  hopes.  Work  out  a  better  sys- 
1 1  in.  Arrange  for  credit,  a  manager,  the 
marketing,  the  disposal  of  surplus.  Con¬ 
sider  advertising,  the  purchase  of  supplies 
at  lower  cost,  and  making  the  product 
uniform  in  variety  as  well  as  in  kind. 
The  BhilliosUm  potato  growers,  for  in- 
stanec,  will  perhaps  work  into  the  seed 
potato  line  agreeing  upon  one  variety. 
'The  co-operative  plau  must  have  book¬ 
keeping  enough  to  know  the  results  for 
each  member.  A  group  might  hire  a 
bookkeeper  to  visit  each  farm  once  a  week 
or  once  in  two  weeks,  and  put  up  the  ac¬ 
counts.  It  can  be  done  with  a  good  sys¬ 
tem.  The  labor  and  fertilizer  questions 
are  best  handled  by  a  group.  A  number 
working  along  the  same  line  can  do  more 
expert  work.  They  can  also  use,  some 
machinery  in  co-operation.  Some,  are  too 
expensive  for  a  small  farm.  The  tractor  is 
coming  to  some  extent  on  our  fairly  level 
farms.  Farm  credit  may  be  handled  by 
a  co-operative  group  and  would  be  needed 
in  arranging  for  $20,000  which  is  the 
least  amount  loaned  under  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  plan.  The  co-operative  manager 
should  take  care  of  the  selling  end,  and 
must  be  able  to  earn  a  good  salary,  One 
of  these  in  the  West  gets  $25,000,  and 
many  of  them  get  $  1 0.000.  Even  a  small 
society  depends  for  success  on  good  man¬ 
agement.  Usually  the  surplus  is  not 
marketed,  but  is  made  into  some  other 
product.  Even  the  cranberries  not  up  to 
grade  arc  being  canned.'' 

Tbe  questions  were  fair  samples  of 
those  usually  asked.  Should  they  sLart. 
with  a  emnplnto  producing,  buying  and 
selling  organization?  No;  begin  the 
simplest,  possible.  A  survey  of  tbe  local 
situation  should  come  iirst.  and  that 
should  take  all  Winter.  Would  the  State 
department  take  the  lead?  The  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  trying  to  get.  a  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  an  appropriation  partly  for 
I j, L-  work.  Secretary  wheeler  would  sup- 


Appleton 

I  WOOD  SAWS  1 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 


American  and  Canadian  Raw  Furs  wanted  nt  full  market, 
value.  Liberal  assortment — Prmnjit  return*.  Shipments 
lieM  separate  on  ream  sl.  If  my  valuation  Is  noi  saiiw- 
f  lelorv,  your  furs  will  be  promptly  returned  wtili  all 
cli  ores  paid.  I  charge  oncnmnitSMoti  and  pay  all  mail 
irt, |  express  charter-  on  Raw  l'nr«  and  Olno  iur. 

Write  (•  r  my  free  Price  I  ,ist  and  t air-  Kepulur  shippers 
will  be  kept  posted  of  any  chaunro  in  tile  market. 

Gl_l  MVFRC1  3  CHAPEL  STREET 
•  n.  1V1  l  GXVO  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

Refcrei, co— Sherburne  Nat.  Bank  of  Sherburne,  N.  V, 


are  built  tm  withstand  the  greatest  strai;. 
and  wear  that  a  wood-saw  gets.  Strong 
rigid  frames  of  haavy  steel,  or  ol  hard¬ 
wood;  bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dustpronf.  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting,  Shafts  ol  lathe-turned  steel. 
Ten  »tyle»;  with  tilting  or  eliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Haw  Booklet  now— also  circular 
about  the  Appleton  All-Purpose  Grinder 
Appleton  Mfg, Co.  627  Fargo  St.. Batavia. HI. 


AT  HIGHEST  PRICES  EVER  on  rer 

ord.  Horse,  Cow,  Calf  and  Wool, 

"  Farminodate.  Monmouth  Co  ,  N.  J 


Hides  Wanted 

'ROGERS  TANNERY. 


Wo  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,,  and  all  raw  Fur*.  Pride  list 
free.  Si.  .1.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DECT,  gt 


We  are  the  fastest  growing  RAW  FUR  house  in 
New  York — NOW  the  world's  greatest  Fur  Market. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  liberally.  Write 


Highest  Cash  Priees.  Liberal  assortments  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  2 Oth  8t..,  New  York 


We  charge  no  commission  and  grade  libera 
for  price  list  mailed  lo  you  free  cf  charge, 

DAV  ID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.,  190  West  27th  St..  New  York 


CRflDINC1 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  theve  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 

Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It ’s  FREE  —  Write  Now  ! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  61  New  York 


TDAP^FR^  Ship  your  furs  to  the 
■  house  that  pays  you 

what  they  advertise  in  their  price-list.  Remita 
you  the  day  your  shipment  is  received.  Charg¬ 
es  you  no  commission  and  refunds  you  the  ex¬ 
press  charges  where  they  do  not  exceed  10% 
of  shipment.  We  do  this  and  more. 

Writ,  for  Tnppflrn  (lulde  So.  82  and  jirlee-ILt  today. 

Northwestern  Hide  &  Fur.  Co.,  114-118  W.  26th  St. 

Est  1890  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Milk  War  Ended 

The  producers’  accept  a  lice  of  the  offer 
made  by  the  remaining  contractors  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  brotwht  the  milk  struggle  in 
the  New  England  territory  to  a  success¬ 
ful  close.  The  uew  prices  represent  a 
minimum  advance  of  four  cents  per  8*4- 
quurt  can,  and  according  to  Secretary 
Richard  Puttee,  the  shippers  will  get 
$200,000  more  for  their  milk  this  Winter 
than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  new  schedule  brings  into  line  not 
only  the  Hoods  and  other  previously  as¬ 
senting  concerns  and  also  the  Whitings, 
the  Brigham  Co.,  the  Elm  Farm  Co., 
tilt;  Grnnsleiu  companies  ami  Alden  Bros. 
The  directors"  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association  have  culled  a 
dairy  conference  of  all  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  England  or  those  shipping  to 
New  England  markets,  with  the  object,  of 
forming  a  general  organization  of  all 
those  producing  milk  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  nqtrkets.  The  lack  of  such  a  com¬ 
bination  was  considered  the  producers’ 
weak  point  in  Hie  recent  contest.  A  plan 
for  concerted  action  and  uniform  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Massachusetts  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  was  worked  out  at  a  conference  of 
the  county  agents  of  the  State  at  Wor¬ 
cester  early  in  the  month.  A  similar 
plan  in  the  other  States  will  bring  the 
whole  territory  into  line.  It  is  announced 
that  all  those  shipping  from  a  given  sta¬ 
tion  will  he  organized  regardless  of  the 
market  to  which  they  ship.  These  locals 
will  he  organized  by  counties  and  again 
into  a  State  organization.  The  work  is 
now  actively  going  on  in  several  parts  of 
this  State. 


- WE  WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 


H.  A.'PERKINS  &  CO 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencei  Dun  or  Bridsirect  Commercial  Agencies— Anjr  Bank 


~  We  have  a  million  In  cash  ready  to  pay  you  for  your  furs.  This  means 
safe,  prompt  returns.  We  pay  full  prices  shown  on  our  price  list.  No  deduc¬ 
tions  made  on  pretext  of  commission,  transportation  or  anything  else. 

No  one  pay*  more.  If  higher  prices  are  Quoted  beware  of  deductions. 
Thousands  of  hunters  and  trappers  make  sure  Jiving  by  depending  S* 

on  our  fair  df-alili.'-.H.  1'iirnicni  who  quit  Others  stay  w  l>  u*-  hy  run 
1  isles  of  losing  a  wUOlo Kfi.-uxm'*  work  by  eendinu  furs  to  nomeono  you 
arc  not,  Hiiru  oH  Kouieiulw,  S1.UOO.IXO  in  cash  and  a  thirty-year 
reputation  are  behind  our  offer.  Write  tuitu;,'  for  prii'O  list. 

Thou  we  will  keep  yon  posted  on  every  turn  In  tbo  fur  market,  /T^  X.  * 
so  no  one  cun  mislead  you.  Originators  of  OlassiSod  Price  List.  //  jp 

Dnnbnr  Drftt-  9,  Pft  Dept.  D3,«6  W.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 
dBCKGI  blOSi  0l»  UOi  Dept.  DSa  129  W.  20th  St.,  New  Yoik~„ 


New  England  Fruit  Show 

The  transfer  of  the  Fruit  Show  as  far 
north  ns  Montpelier  this  year  did  not 
seem  to  lesson  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
growers.  The  exhibits  of  native  fruit  in¬ 
cluded  125  varieties,  with  SO  exhibitors. 
One  of  the  most  varied  and  complete 
showings  came  from  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Po- 
lunlogical  Society.  The  Vermont  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  about  500  members,  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time,  No¬ 
vember  14-15.  There  were  addresses  by 
Agricultural  Secretary  Wilfrid  Wheeler, 
of  Boston;  E.  II.  West,  of  Dorset,  Vt., 
and  Geo.  D.  Aiken,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  who 
predicted  a  boom  for  the  New  England 
apple  that  would  secure  the  top  of  the 
market  for  the  home  product. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever’ 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  arc  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  fthoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W  rite  for  prices,  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  1M PERISH* 
AP.LK  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  unit  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
amp  any  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•Vrito  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS  jif 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Boston  Produce  Market* 

POULTRY  MARKET  DOIM1  IU0TTLR. 

The  poultry  market  is  picking  up  with 
the  approach  of  colder  weather  and  the 
Thanksgiving  season  Arrivals  are  large, 
but  demand  is  much  better.  There  is  a 
gin  til  deal  of  poor  stuff,  both  alive  ami 
dressed,  that  goes  slowly  with  prices  fa¬ 
voring  buyers.  Give  fowls  and  chickens 
bring  IS  to  19c;  live  turkeys,  27c;  geese, 
14  to  Iflc;  ducks,  15  to  20c;  young 
guineas,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  old  guineas.  75c 
to  $1  per  pair ;  roosters,  12  to  12c.  West¬ 
ern  dressed  poultry  is  in  liberal  receipt, 
hUt  much  of  it  thin.  “Before  Thanks¬ 
giving  everybody  is  hungry  for  poultry 
(Continued  on  page  1487) 


A  ROLLER  FEED  MILL 


WILL  GRIND  A  WAGON  LOUD  OF  FEED  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

npHlS  is?  the  Famous  howell  Roller  Mill  you  have  heard  so  much  talk 
A  about.  Tbo  new  improved  mill  for  the  scientific;  Blinding  of  gvain.  Old 
•jlyle  I  birr  and  SLme  Mills  arcoutof  date.  Thousands  of  them  are  being  annu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  the  Famous  Howell  Roller  Mills.  Grind  twice  ns  fast  as  the 
best  burr  mill  made.  Does  not  heat  the  feed.  Grinds  Grtihnm  and  Rye  flour 
as  well  aa  feed.  Has  big  capacity.  Requires  little  power.  No  burrs  or 
as?-  stones  to  wear  out.  Guaranteed  to  last  a  life  time.  Made  in  13  sizes  suit- 
-  J  able  for  any  size  engine.  Save  one-half  your  time,  gasolene  and  money 
b  by  using  a  Howell  Roller  Mill.  Write  for  Catalog  I<  -20.  .We  will  send  it 


R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Stobing  Roots. — The  Dahlia  and 
Canna  roots  are  buried  in  the  garden.  I 
dig  a  shallow  pit  and  pack  the  roots  in 
and  then  cover  them  thickly  with  old 
newspapers  and  then  mound  the  soil  over 
them  in  a  conical  heap  to  shed  the  rain. 
They  beep  here  far  better  in  this  way 
than  in  a  cellar  where  they  are  apt  to 
dry  up. 

The  Ivudzu. — What  I  have  written  in 
regard  to  the  kudzu  plant  has  brought 
me  letters  from  Wisconsin  to  California 
asking  for  more  information  about  it  and 
its  value.  Many  ask  me  to  send  them 
plants,  and  I  hove  been  glad  to  clean  up 
the  thing  if  it  will  only  stay  cleaned  up. 
But  where  1  grubbed  out  an  old  plant 
last  Spring  a  dozen  new  ones  grew  and 
can  over  30  feet  along  the  ground,  root¬ 
ing  at  every  joint.  It  perhaps  has  some 
value  as  a  forage  plant,  as  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  more  than  anything  else, 
but  wbcu  planted  it  is  there  to  stay.  I 
cut  some  and  offered  it  to  a  horse,  and 
he  ate  it  greedily.  If  a  farmer  had  a 
field  planted  with  it  I  believe  that  it 
could  be  pastured  down  daily  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  one  night’s  rest  would  furnish 
more.  But  if  he  tried  to  clear  that  field 
he  would  have  the  job  of  his  life.  I  do 
not  intend  to  grub  it  any  more,  hut  will 
simply  keep  it  cut  off  daily  and  hope  in 
this  way  to  kill  the  roots,  for  where 
I  have  it  it  is  simply  a  nuisance. 

Marguerite  Carnations. — Last  Win¬ 
ter  I  found  in  a  seed  catalogue  the  new 
Orandiflora  strain  of  the  hardy  Mar¬ 
guerite  carnations  listed.  I  had  been 
growing  the  original  strain  and  found 
them  a  very  useful  border  plant,  so  I 
sent  for  seed  of  the  improved  strain, 
sowed  them  in  the  green  house  and  pot¬ 
ted  them,  and  in  the  Spring  planted  them 
in  a  border.  They  began  to  bloom  in 
•Tilly  and  today  (Oct.  31)  they  are  still 
blooming.  Out  of  the  whole  lot  I  have 
but  two  single-dowered  plants,  and  most 
of  them  are  as  large  ns  the  greenhouse 
carnations  were  30  years  ago,  and  more 
fragrant.  They  are  certainly  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  garden,  for  tho 
old  strain  simply  gave  a  host  of  bloom 
in  late  May  and  quit.  But  they  came  in 
fine  for  Decoration  Day. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  —  These 
are  now  the  glory  of  the  garden.  All 
my  plants  were  grown  from  seed,  and  of 
course  there  is  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Most  of  them  are  single,  but  showy  all 
the  same,  while  some  arc  line  and  dou¬ 
ble.  But  for  cutting,  the  single  ones 
make  the  best  show  in  the  vases.  A 
neighbor  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  his  'mums  has  the  early  flowering 
large-flowered  varieties,  and  gets  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bloom  in  (lie  garden,  as  lie  dis¬ 
buds  them  carefully,  and  gets  flowers  as 
large  as  those  the  florists  grow  under 
glass.  He  builds  a  frame  and  stretches 
cheesecloth  over  the  bed  as  a  protection. 
All  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
hardy  here,  but  it  is  only  the  early- 
blooming  varieties  we  can  get  a  good 
bloom  from.  I  like  the  Pompous  with 
their  host  of  bloom  better  than  the  big 
mops  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  Frost  came 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  on  Oct.  11, 
but  we  have  had  gloriously  beautiful 
weather  since  the  tender  stuff  was  cut 
down,  and  here  the  last  day  of  October 
I  am  writing  with  doors  and  windows 
open  and  perspiring  too.  One  regrets 
the  things  that  were  killed  and  missed 
all  this  fine  weather. 

New  Plums. — I  received  last  Spring 
four  hybrid  plums  from  the  Government 
grounds  at  Chico,  Cal.,  every  one  of 
which  has  grown,  and  grown  rapidly,  and 
I  am  hoping  for  something  good  from 
them.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  for  having  them  sent  to  me. 

Violets  And  Lettuce. — I  gathered 
the  first  Princess  of  Wales  violets  from 
the  frame  this  morning;  have  in  the 
same  frame  also  some  Lady  lTume  Camp¬ 
bell  which  have  double  flowers  and  are 
not  yet  blooming.  The  lettuce  frames 
are  fine  and  the  glass  only  needed  at 
night,  and  just  now  even  not  then.  I 
am  trying  in  one  frame  some  Ilanson 
lettuce,  ami  do  not  know  what  it  will 
do  under  glass,  but  it  looks  fine  just  now, 
and  larger  than  the  Big  Boston.  But 


we  are  still  cutting  Big  Boston  from  the 
open  ground.  w.  F.  massey. 

Mushroom  Culture 

I  wish  to  go  into  the  mushroom  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  small  scale,  but  do  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  it.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  place  I  have  in  view  is  adapt¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose,  also  what  kind  of 
soil,  how  to  prepare  it,  and  how  deep  to 
make  it,  and  wbat  kind  of  spawn  is  best 
and  most  profitable.  The  place  I  have  is 
a  vault  12  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long,  and 
7V»  feet  high  in  the  centre  of  arch,  with 
an  open  doorway  3x0  feet  in  one  end. 
This  doorway  opens  iuto  a  cellar.  The  cel¬ 
lar  window  does  not  throw  the  light  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  vault  door  opening.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  vault  is  dark  all 
day  long.  The  temperature  of  the  vault  I 
should  think  is  the  same  all  year  around 
as  it  is  entirely  under  ground,  there  being 
over  a  foot  of  earth  on  the  highest  part 
or  arch.  The  cellar  that  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  is  always  warm.  The 
floor  of  vault,  is  brick  and  grouted,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  stone  floor.  There  is 
also  a  small  spring  of  water  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  The  vault  was  built  away  back  in 
the  fifties  for  a  wine  cellar.  p.  c.  T. 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

The  first  thing  P.  C.  T.  should  do 
would  be  to  get  some  publication  upon 
growing  mushrooms.  The  Ft.  N.-Y.  can 
furnish  books  upon  the  subject  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C>.  has  a  bulletin  on  mushroom  grow¬ 
ing.  The  vault  should  be  ventilated  with 
at  least  two  12-in,  openings  in  the  roof, 
arranged  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  closed 
during  cold  weather.  The  temperature 
should  be  -IS  to  5 2  degrees  for  best  results. 
If  it  gets  much  lower  than  45  degrees  the 
crop  will  not  be  injured  permanently,  but 
will  he  retarded  temporarily,  and  will 
come  on  again  when  the  weather  becomes 
warmer. 

Fresh  horse  manure  is  the  only  medium 
used  for  growing  mushrooms.  Procure 
enough  to  make  your  beds  10  inches  deep 
and  place  it  in  a  compact  heap  three  to 
four  feet  high,  tramp  thoroughly,  and  if 
dry,  water  heavily  the  first  time  it  is 
turned,  which  should  be  four  to  six  days 
after  being  procured.  The  manure  should 
be  turned  each  week  for  at  least  four 
weeks  and  each  time  water  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  part  that  is  dry.  When 
ready  to  place  in  the  vault  it  should  be 
black  in  color  and  wet  enough  that  when 
pressed  in  the  hand  water  will  show,  but 
not  drop  off  to  the  ground.  Some  growers 
add  a  small  amount  of  good  soil  each  time 
the  manure  is  turned  until  a  total  of  one- 
fifth  iu  hulk  is  added.  The  manure  should 
he  tramped  in  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  10 
inches  and  leveled  off  carefully.  Tlace  a 
thermometer  in  the  manure  and  watch  it 
daily  It  may  go  to  100  and  sometimes 
to  120  degrees.  When  it  goes  down  to  75 
or  80  degrees  il  is  safe  to  spawn  the  beds. 

Cut  the  bricks  into  eight  to  ten  pieces, 
and  raise  the  manure  so  a  piece  can  be 
inserted  every  10  by  12  inches,  and  about 
2  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  spawned  beat 
the  surface  solid  and  level.  About  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  later  ease  the  beds  with 
1%  to  2  inches  of  good,  moist,  sifted  soil. 
No  further  attention  is  needed  until  the 
mushrooms  appear,  except  to  keep  it 
above  temperature.  If  the  surface  be¬ 
comes  very  dry  sprinkle  with  water  very 
lightly,  as  any  water  getting  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  interfere  with,  or  entirely  ar¬ 
rest  the  development  of  the  mycelium. 
When  bearing,  water  must  be  used  when 
dry,  but  do  not  water  very  heavy  ut  any 
one  time.  Remove  all  dead  mushrooms 
and  stumps  from  the  beds  and  keep  all 
the  holes  filled  with  soil,  as  soon  us  mush¬ 
rooms  are  pulled.  Remove  mushrooms 
with  a  twisting  motion,  or  cut  them  off, 
if  pulling  would  injure  a  lot  of  smaller 
ones  in  the  dump.  The  American  direct 
culture  spawn  made  in  St.  Paul  and  sold 
by  seedsmen  generally,  has  been  giving 
good  results  recently,  though  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  have  a  failure  as  to  grow  a 
crop  in  this  business.  A  bench  could  be 
placed  in  this  vault  seven  1  feet  from  the 
floor  which  would  double  the  capacity. 
This  should  make  an  ideal  cellar  for  the 
business.  klmer  j.  weaver, 

“Father,  what  is  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  V"  “One  of  those  fellows  at  the 
Pension  Office,  my  son,  who  examines 
the  veterans  for  pensions." — Philadelphia 
Record. 
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Farm-Lumberin 

PaysBigIVofit 


Farm-lirniberinar  f»  n«w  tha 
bigtte-tiMKJmoBEprofltftbleBiue- 
line  for  farmers,  due  almost 
entirely  to  tho  whin  sale  of 
’American"  Portable  Saw 
Mills.  Three  famous  mills  are 
making  money  for  farmers  all 
over  tho  country  because  they 
are  dcsigncdcapecisillyforf  arm 
Use  and  nro  a  propo¬ 

sition  throughout,  "American" 
mills  are  oo  nirnpl*  anyone  can 
run  them  and  so  strong  that 
they  fast  for  year*.  Yourfarm- 
entrino.  farm-help  nnd  an 
American"  aro  all  you  need 
to  start  farm  lumbering. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 
1383  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York 

J)iatnbutura  in  nil  larj*  rcnMn 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


WONDERFUL  SHOE  VALUE  0^9 

for  men.  Sizes  6  to  11  |Post 

WHY  PAY  MORE?  fcp,ld 

Tho  present  hl«rb  coot  of  leather  has  eauood  shoo 
dealers  everywhere  to  ruino  prices  40  to 
GO  per  emit,  But  owlfac  to  oar  large  cash  KJ/.  ■ 

buying  wr"  nr*  aht*  to  offer  you  n  ran!  shoo 
iuinrum  which  cannot  be  duplicated  any- 

Ofttar*  at  thla  price  Itora  Is  a  good  ger-  J  -7  '  '  iBl 

ylcAubie  shoo  of  SOLID  LEATHER,  nil 

double  stitched  and 

atrc.ngly  mods  throughout 
Upper:*  «..f  fi  n  u  4  r  b  I  a  ch 

chrome  leather  over*  wide  a3P^--. 

roomy  hint,  with  double  to)* 
rutd  common  <*ert«Q  hod. 

Suitable  tor  work  or  dr*AN  Jr  jV Y' 

wear  and  will  cWo  excellent 

service  under  all  COOtMlona.  ISyBKttL- 

GREATEST  VALUE  EVER  N 5^3***^ 

OFFERED.  Why  pay  higher  priced  elsewhere  when  OO 

you  cun  pet  thin  wonderful  bargain  POSTPAID  for 
Men  h  sue*  6  to  It.  State  nl/..*  dettlred.  SEND  YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY,  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded. 
General  Catalog  upon  rcouoat. 

The  Great  Eastern  Mail  Order  Co. w  r5Af nf »“ o*. ** 


THE  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 


IS  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  ACCURACY 

Merely  till  Him  arid  bulb  with. acid  and 
place  a  vunpleof  soilin  tbfttestcr  and 
inBv«  minutes  time  t  he  Tile  Simplex 
Soli  Tenter  will  show  you  the  amount, 
of  l i  m  eo r<  i  rou  n  1 1 1 , i  iium ton  o  a n  y  (1  e  |  ci 
on  your  turm  contains  ami  the  correct 
amount  to  apply  No  more  guessing. 
Will  pay  for  Itself  in  making  one  test. 

\  postal  will  -  _ 

hiimr  you  full  - - 

information.  I. 


Dtpl.  XX253 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


•  _  I  understand  (despite  War's  I 
|  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
.  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  a 

I  wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  I 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 
I  tng  16c  instead  of  10c  per  rod.)  I 


Name. 


Address. 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  House  of  the  East 


wonderful  Money  Saving 
’  Fence  Book.  Over  1  ,V)  st  y  ice.  13<Per  Rod  Up 
’  G&tee- Steel  Pfxrta-BarbWiroc* - — *-  v-  - — r 

DIRECT  FROM  K ACTOR  V  FREIGHT  PAID 

Alt  heavy  DOUULK  OAtV*XtJ£D  V  J  HIS.  t?4 
per  rod  op.  0,1  frM  Book  HD 4  Sunpl,  to  toft. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.. 
D,pt«  59  -  -  Cleioland,  Ohio 


aive.  Boat  to  lost:  to  do  bar 
heavy  work.  Use*  Cheapest  Fu< 
.  .  — -  Pol*  H  to  H  horse-power  more  th 

n?  Trial.  Ej*y  Tarma.  81* 

IK  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankia*.  1 
batteries.  10  Yoar  Cuarantae.  Moat  practical  engl 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  I 
THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

691  King  fttraal,  OTTAWA,  KANSAl 


C.  L.  Amos’s  House  and  Barns 
Lighted  by  DYNETO  Plant 


Up  in  Amboy,  New  York,  Mr.  C.  L.  Amos 
lights  his  house  and  all  his  barns;  operates  a 
cream-separator  and  5  milking-machines  with 
a  Dyneto  Electric -Lighting  Plant  And  it 
costs  him  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

The  buildings  are  200  to  400  feet  apart, 
but  the  little  Dyneto  plant  sends  a  flood  of 
pure,  steady,  non -blinking  light  anywhere, 
any  time,  at  the  twist  of  a  wrist. 

Dyneto  plants  come  in  three  sizes,  with  or 
without  engine.  They  are  simple,  compact, 
easily  installed  and  never  give  any  bother. 
Write  at  once  for  descriptive  folder.  No 
obligation. 


Good  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories . 
Write  for  particulars  and  securm  your  territory. 


DYNETO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  yuu. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TelU  all  about  Paint  uml  Painting  for  Durability, 
flow  to  avoid  trouble  anil  expense  tausod.by  paints 
Tailing,  e.halkliig  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
‘Yen  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  uio.  DO 
T  NOW.  I  oan  e»vo  you  money. 


O.W.  InamoD.  I«  PWmouthSt.,  BrcoVhn,  NY.  602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Those  College  Hens — My  Red  hens 
finished  their  college  coai-  mri  got  Home 
curly  in  iNovember.  An  jut  with  chem 
came  the  record,  such  as  zhe  boys  and 
•girls  bring  ouch.  This  is  the  way  it 
finally  came  out; 

Pocahontas . . 

Pose  . . .  I'il 

Polly  .  234 

Betty .  1*25 

Betty  M .  209 

Hope  Farm  Beauty .  118 

Scarlet  Runner .  121 

Bergen  Co.  Belle .  130 

Mary  Jane .  87 

Bronze  Girl  .  141 

After  looking  it  over  I  concluded  that 
college  education  bad  at  least  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  proving  that  Poeohontas,  Betty, 
Hope  Farm  Beauty,  Scarlet  Runner, 
Mary  Jane  and  Bergen  Co.  Belle  are 
failures.  So  they  will  promptly  round  up 
their  career  in  the  frying-pan.  My  con¬ 
viction  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  hens 
we  might  find  in  a  day’s  journey  fail  to 
lay  10  dozen  eggs  per  year.  Yet  what  is 
the  use  in  breeding  from  such  birds  after 
you  find  them  out?  They  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  kept  through  ignorauee — 
we  do  not  know  their  record.  When  we 
do  know  it  we  are  ignorant  ourselves  if 
we  keep  them  going.  For  what  is  edu¬ 
cation  anyway  if  not  the  power  to  cast 
out  the  evil  spirit  and  the  evil  shirker  in 
our  midst?  So  these  failures  will  go  into 
the  only  success  of  which  they  are  capa¬ 
ble — the  frying-pan,  or  chicken  pie. 

Blue  Rirbons.  -The  contest  managers 
send  me  two  fine  blue  ribbons  in  honor 
of  Polly  and  Betty  M'.  Now,  of  course  I 
know  that  plenty  of  breeders  will  start 
up  and  say  they  have  entire  flocks  which 
make  a  flock  record  which  will  make 
Tolly  (with  her  234  eggs)  look  like  a 
piker.  Polly  doesn’t  care  how  she  looks 
— she  is  a  layer— not  a  looker.  If  these 
gentlemen  (or  ladies)  with  the  wonderful 
hens  will  get  out  into  the  sunshine  of  an 
egg-laying  contest  we  will  listen  to  their 
hen’s  talk- — we  do  not  care  much  for  the 
human  cackles  and  crows.  We  shall  give 
Tolly  a  chance  to  make  a  name  for  her¬ 
self  in  Red  history  somewhat  like  old 
“Coomassie”  in  Jersey  cattle  annals.  I 
am  after  the  best  utility  Red  cockerel  I 
can  find.  By  that  I  mean  a  bird  of  good 
color  and  type  -the  son  of  a  hen  of 
known  egg-laying  ability.  We  iutend  to 
mate  him  with  Polly,  keeping  them  by 
themselves  with  good  care.  Then  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  every  egg  Polly  lays  for  incu¬ 
bation.  and  raise  as  many  chicks  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  her.  Another  year  I  want  to 
enter  10  of  these  pullets  in  the  egg-laying 
contest.  I  expect  to  mate  Rose  and 
Bronze  Girl  to  one  ot  our  best  cockerels. 
While  their  egg  records  are  not  high,  they 
are  good  individual  specimens,  and  they 
were  late  in  starting  at  the  contest. 

Another  Pen.  -This  year  we  entered 
a  pen  of  Reds  at  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
test.  Mrs.  Merrick,  who  bred  Betty  M., 
wanted  that  blue  ribboner  as  foundation 
for  a  strain  of  Reds,  so  I  exchanged  for 
three  pullets  closely  related  to  Betty  M. 
These  went  to  Vineland,  and  one  of  them 
started  right  in  the  first  week  with  six 
eggs.  Then  I  have  three  half  sisters  or 
nieces  of  Polly — one  of  them  laying  three 
the  first  week..  When  it  came  to  com¬ 
pleting  the  pen  1  hardly  knew  what  to 
rlo.  We  had  two  grades  of  pullets.  The 
larger  ones  were  not  as  good  breeding  as 
the  smaller-sized  birds.  The  latter  I 
knew  were  from  “Redman”  and  the  old 
contest  pen  with  a  couple  of  those  hand¬ 
some  drones  cut  out  These  pullets  were 
email  and  undeveloped,  hut  I  finally  took 
them  on  the  strength  of  their  breeding. 
They  will  be  slow  to  start,  but  when  they 
do  go  I  think  blood  will  tell,  and  that 
they  will  justify  my  choice.  The  first 
week  of  the  contest  our  Reds  laid  12 
eggs.  Last  year  we  did  not  furnish*  an 
egg  for  three  weeks ! 

The  “Unknowns.” — At  the  Connect¬ 
icut  contest  we  have  a  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  which  are  to  be  called  the  “un¬ 
knowns,”  You  might  compare  them  to 
the  various  “masked  marvels”  who  go 
around  meeting  all  comers.  Our  birds 
have  yet  to  show  that  they  are  “marvels,” 
but  they  are  masked.  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  pick  up  a  pen  of  Leghorns  abso¬ 
lutely  “made  in  America” — with  no  blood 
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Poultry  Progress. — In  former  con¬ 
tests  very  few  eggs  were  laid  during  the 
first  week.  This  year  at  all  the  contests 
the  great  majority  of  the  pens  started 
from  the  first  day.  At  Vineland  one  peu 
laid  44  eggs,  with  every  hen  laying.  This, 
to  my  mind,  shows  two  things :  The  con¬ 
tests  have  taught  people  how  to  train 
and  Keep  their  birds  up  to  the  minute. 
That  means  better  care  and  skill  in  hand¬ 
ling  pullets  for  egg  production.  The 
breeders  find  that  it  was  necessary  to 
train  and  feed  these  pullets  for  an  early 
start  Now  they  know  more  about  doing 
the  same  thing  to  fit  a  hen  for  laying 
high-priced  eggs.  Then  again,  wo  have 
now  had  several  years  of  careful  public 
trap-nesting.  This  has  given  a  chance  to 
breed  from  well-selected  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  trap-nest  performers.  These 
daughters  are  now  appearing  at  the  con¬ 
tests,  and  their  records  begin  to  prove 
that  the  egg-laying  habit  is  inherited.  I 
think  this  is  going  on  until  we  shall  have 
strains  or  families  of  hens  with  the  egg- 
laying  habit  bred  into  them  just  as  the 
butter-producing  habit  is  firmly  bred  into 
certain  families  of  Jersey  cows.  Take  our 
two  hens  Polly  and  Betty  M.  We  have 
now  had  three  generations  of  these 
strains  at  egg-laying  contests.  Two  have 
excelled,  while  the  third  starts  off  in  the 
same  way.  In  starting  out  with  Polly  to 
establish  such  an  egg-laying  family  I  am 
up  against  a  problem.  Shall  I  take  a 
cockerel  out  of  much  the  same  strain — 
though  not  closely  related ;  shall  I  take 
a  full  brother  of  Polly  or  shall  I  go  out¬ 
side  and  get  an  entirely  unrelated  bird 
with  a  good  mother?  Personally  I  feel 
inclined  to  follow  the  first  plan.  At  any 
rate  I  am  sure  these  egg-laying  contests 
have  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  by  showing  what  a  profita¬ 
ble  hen  ought  to  do  and  also  how  to  train 
and  brepd  her.  JI.  W.  C. 


The  Sullivan  Law 

Will  you  kindly  print  a  resume  of  the 
Sullivan  “concealed  weapon”  law?  What 
penalty  is  attached  to  having  revolvers  or 
other  firearms  in  possession,  i.  e.,  in 
owner’s  house?  TIow  much  arc  licenses? 
Has  a  farmer  the  right  to  shoot  on  his 
own  premises  in  their  seasons  obnoxious 
animals,  such  as  skunks,  owls,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  a  gunner’s  license?  L.  H.  W. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  so-called  Sullivan  concealed 
weapons  law  is  contained  in  Section  1897 
of  the  New  York  renal  Law.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  have  possession  of  a  re¬ 
volver  or  other  firearm  of  a  size  which 
may  he  concealed  upon  a  person  without 
a  written  license  therefor.  If  the  offender 
has  been  previously  convicted  of  any 
crime,  it  is  a  felony ;  if  under  the  age  of 
10  years,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Any  magistrate  (which  for 
most  inquii-ers  is  a  justice  of  the  peace), 
must  issue  to  a  householder,  who  is  a 
citizen,  a  license  to  have  such  a  weapon 
in  his  house.  If,  in  addition,  proof  is 
made  that  a  proper  cause  exists  for  car¬ 
rying  the  weapon  elsewhere,  the  license 
may  give  that  privilege.  The  usnal  cost 
of  such  license  is  25  cents  and  most  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  are  supplied  with  the 
blank  forms.  If  affidavits  are  needed,  the 
justice  is  entitled  to  additional  fees. 

2.  A  farmer  has  the  right  to  hunt,  kill 
or  trap  fur-benring  animals,  on  his  own 
premises,  in  their  seasons,  without  a 
hunting  license.  A  rather  full  summary 
of  the  game  law  is  contained  in  the  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  28,  1910.  A 
little  booklet  containing  the  complete 
laws  and  hunting  regulations  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  Assemblyman,  or  by 
writing  to  the  Conservation  Commission, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


Hosiery  Made  to  Stand  Everyday  Wear 

You  find  it  hard  to  get  hosiery  that  will  stand  the  house¬ 
wife’s  everyday  wear.  The  heels,  soles  and  toes  wear  full  of 
holes;  it  ravels  quickly  and  loses  its 
shape  after  the  first  washing.  Here’s 
the  solution  for  the  problem — buy 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AN QjCH I LDREN. 
Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 

Look  at  these  stockings.  Notice  the  deep 
elastic  rib  top  that  is  garter-pull-proof  ana 
ravel-proof.  Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
the  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  rein¬ 
forced.  Made  in  both  regular  and  wide  width. 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is  made  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  Price  10c,  15c  aad 
25c.  Every  pair  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Durable  Durham 
25-cent  Mercerized  Hosiery 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Many  doctors  recommend 

Tte  /Sayfr  Lamp 

for  reading-  and  work.  Its  clear,  soft 
light  is  steady  and  easy  on  the  eyes, 
saving  eye-strain.  Easily  lighted, 
without  removing  globe  or  chimney. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  §f  N.  Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square 


of  any  other  foreign  strain  or  breed. 
These  birds  are  American  Leghorns  of 
good  type.  They  come  from  flocks  where 
the  hens  lay  big,  chalk-white  eggs  with  no 
tint  or  taint.  The  blooo  ot  ;h*  no*-  1 
American  strains  is  ceorcsentco  in  :nis 
nen.  1  doubt  it  vou  can  tinu  rairer  rep¬ 
resentatives  ot  what  we  call  American 
Leghorns.  Only  a  tew  ot  ns  Know  whore 
they  came  irum,  ami  we  won’t  tell,  it  is 
a  straight,  clean  entry  ot  purebred  Amer¬ 
ican  birds — just  to  see  what  they  will  do. 
We  do  no  bluffing  or  betting  or  beating 
around  the  bush.  The  “unknowns”  are 
right  out  in  the  limelight- — keep  your  eye 
on  them !  They  laid  16  eggs  the  first 
week. 
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Chestnut  Growing  in  Illinois:  Three  Good 
New  Nuts 

We  begau  investigating  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  nuts  about  25  years  ago, 
procuring  samples  of  nuts  from  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  I  heard  of  any  that 
promised  to  be  valuable.  When  the  sam¬ 
ples  appeared  worthy  I  procured  trees 
or  scions  for  testing. 

Of  chestnut  I  procured  the  best  of¬ 
fered  in  the  East,  mostly  Japans,  which 
were  found  of  poor  quality  and  have 
been  discarded.  Among  those  procured 
was  one  from  Rochester,  claimed  to  be 
a  seedling  grown  from  a  native  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  size  and  quality.  When  this 
came  into  bearing  it  was  so  large  that 
I  doubted  its  being  a  native,  but  Mr. 
Yan  Deman  thought,  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  native,  and  when  its 
seedlings  came  into  bearing,  so  many  of 
them  Teverted  to  the  ordinary  American 
type  that  I  concluded  it  was  a  native,  or 
at  least  had  a  good  part  of  native  blood 
in  its  composition.  It  proved  so  good 
a  nut  that  I  named  it  Rochester,  after 
the  place  it  was  procured  from,  and  in¬ 
troduced  St.  Of  the  seedlings  grown 
from  it  two  appear  to  be  better  than  the 
parent  and  have  been  named  and  will 
be  introduced.  No.  10,  named  Progress, 
ripens  earlier  than  the  parent,  is  a  large 
good  nut  and  the  nuts  drop  out  of  the 
hull  readily  at  ripening  time-  No.  20, 
named  Fuller,  after  A.  S.  Fuller,  an 
early  advocate  of  nut  culture  in  this 
country*  ripens  later  than  Progress  but 
earlier  than  Rochester,  is  of  large  size 
and  one  of  the  best  in  quality. 

Boone  was  originated  by  the  late  Goo. 
W.  Endicott  of  Villa  Ridge,  Ill.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  produce  a  nut  having  the  size 
and  early  bearing  habit  of  the  Japan 
and  the  quality  of  the  American.  lie 
therefore  crossed  the  American  on  the 
Japan  Giant.  The  nuts  produced  in  this 
manner  he  planted  in  rich  garden  soil, 
and  in  18  months  after  planting  one  of 
the  seedlings  thus  produced  bore  11  nuts 
and  has  borne  every  year  since,  increas¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year  until  in  101H  it 
produced  110  pounds.  Since  that  time 
I  have  not  obtained  record  of  its  prortuc- 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtless  still  increasing 
and  will  for  many  years.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  early  bearer,  good  quality 
and  color,  one  of  the  best  varieties  we 
have.  It  has  hut  one  fault,  in  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  propagate,  I  now  think 
Boone,  Fuller  and  Progress  are  the  most 
desirable  varieties  of  chestnut  that  I 
know  of. 

Paragon  is  the  best  of  the  oltl«*r  va¬ 
rieties,  but  has  the  faults  of  overbearing, 
often  causing  the  death  of  the  tree,  and 
the  nuts  do  not  leave  the  burr  readily 
and  have  to  be  dug  out  or  thrashed.  A 
chestnut  should  drop  out  of  the  burr  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

For  some  years  T  have  been  convinced 
that  Chestnut  growing  was  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  horticultural  proposition,  more  so 
than  any  fruit,  especially  where  the 
chestnut  is  not  native,  as  there  one 
would  not  have  to  contend  with  the  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject 
to  in  its  native  habitat.  In  the  many 
years  that  I  have  grown  the  chestnut  I 
have  not  seen  to  exceed  a  dozen  nuts 
that  had  a  worm  in  them ;  they  probably 
were  such  as  breed  on  the  oak,  and 
acorns  being  scarce  tried  the  chestnut. 
At  all  events  they  have  not  multiplied 
on  the  chestnut.  As  to  the  chestnut 
blight  that  is  devastntine  the  Eastern 
chestnut  trees,  I  do  not  thiuk  we  need  to 
fear  it.  The  chestnut  not  growing  wild 
and  plantations  being  far  apart  there  is 
no  bridge  for  the  disease.  Of  course  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  planters  will 
not  commit  the  blunder  of  buying  trees 
grown  in  regions  where  the  blight  is  pre¬ 
valent.  There  is  no  need  of  so  doing, 
as  we  have  the  seed  grown  here  and  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  as  good  as  or  better  than 
what  are  being  grown  in  the  blight-in¬ 
fected  area.  . 

I  have  probably  the  largest  plantation 
of  chestnut  in  the  State,  ranging  from 
one  year  to  over  50  from  date  of  plant¬ 
ing.  The  younger  plantings  are  now 
coming  into  bearing,  and  are  finding 
ready  sale  at  from  IS  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  price 
will  advance  when  the  trade  learns  that 
our  nuts  have  the  quality  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  weevil.  e.  a.  uieul. 


The  Scuppernong  Grape 

Will  you  give  description  and  use  of 
the  Scuppernong  grape?  Would  it  do 
well  in  Southern  California? 

Valley  Forge,  I’a.  i„  m.  av. 

The  Scuppernong  grape  is  described  by 


medium  size,  moderately  compact,  hav¬ 
ing  one  to  15  but  generally  two  to  six 
berries  to  the  cluster.  The  berries  are 
large,  averaging  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  when  fully  ripe 


clusters.  The  flesh  is  generally  pale 
green,  very  juicy,  tender,  soft,  fine¬ 
grained,  musky,  sweet  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  flavor  deteriorates  rapidly  after 
picking.  The  variety  is  suited  for  home 


No.  1,  Boone;  No.  2,  Rochester  Seedling  No.  20;  No.  3,  Rochester  Seedling  No.  10;  No.  4,  Rochester 

liusmann  as  follows:  The  vine  is  a  vig-  bronze  or  reddish  brown  in  color,  ripen-  use  and  wine-making.  This  grape  has 

orous,  rank  grower  with  long,  slender,  ing  the  middle  of  August  in  Florida  and  not  been  tested  in  California,  so  nothing 

yellowish  brown,  smooth  canes.  The  the  middle  of  September  in  North  Caro-  can  be  said  as  to  its  adaptability  for  that 

flowers  open  about  May  27  in  North  linn.  The  berries  often  ripen  unevenly*,  section.  Its  natural  habitat  is  South* 

Carolina.  The  cluster  is  round,  small  to  and  when  fully  ripe  fall  readily  from  the  eastern  United  States.  F.  E.  G. 


To  light  your  house  and  barns 


To  cook  your  meals 


RURALISMS 


UNION  CARBIDE  “Drums,”  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 


Literally  tens  of  thousands 
bide  are  shipped  from  district 
users  every  day. 

The  country  home  owners  (mostly  farmers) 
who  buy  and  store  and  uce  all  these  blue 
and  gray  drums  of  Carbide,  now  number 
over  300,000. 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  users  have 
found  the  task  of  filling  a  Carbide  plant  from 
one  cf  these  drums  to  be  a  simple  chore. 
They  have  found  that  the  plant,  once  filled, 
supplies  for  many  weeks  without  attention,  bril¬ 
liant  li~ht  for  general  use,  all  over  the  place  and 
— gas  for  the  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

One  and  all,  they  are  absolutely  automatic. 
They  have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  call  for  renewal. 

They  are  strong  and  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  as 
long  as  a  good  building. 

You  can  easily  investigate  the  advantages 
of  a  Country  Home  Carbide  Plant  for  your 


of  these  little  drums  of  Car- 
warehouses  to  country  home 


own  special  requirements  —  when  you  do, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 

( Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants 
now  outsell  all  others . 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail  you, 
gratis,  illustrated  booklets  covering  the  use 
of  Union  Carbide  in  one  of  these  indispensable 
light  and  fuel  plants. 

We  do  not  make  any  of  the  numerous 
types  of  Carbide  plants  now  on  the  market. 

Our  business  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  use. 

For  this  reason,  our  advertising  literature 
and  our  advice  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  you. 

Just  address  your  letter  to 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co  .Country  Home  Dept.42 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  2 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  P  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tbe  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tm  Id  an  late  ribent  sustained  hy  trust  lug  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*.;  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilToronceS  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resttoiodblo  bon  sea,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  u«e  our  good 
Offices  to  ibis  en<1,  bur  midi  eases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest, 
tismsaetions.  Wo  protect,  suliscrihein  against  rogues,  blit  We  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  tbe  debts  or  honest  hank  roots  sanctioned  hy  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  he  sent  to  us  within  one  mont  h  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  0. 

E  try  to  give  our  readers  a  broad  and  fair 
view  of  farm  matter’s  so  that  everyone — the 
college  man  as  well  as  the  hired  man — may  find 
common  ground  in  it.  Here  is  the  college  man. 

I  subscribed  to  your  paper  as  a  part  of  a  farm  ad¬ 
ministration  course  last  year,  and  have  read  it  regular¬ 
ly  ever  since.  I  learn  as  much  from  it  as  from  my 
courses  here.  w.  I.  M. 

rollcge  and  professional  men  are  reading  The 
It.  N.-Y.  because  they  say  they  cannot  get  the  true 
feeling  of  practical  farmers  in  any  other  way.  At 
the  same  time  thousands  of  practical  farmers  study 
The  lh  N.-Y,  because  it  gives  them  a  broader  view 
of  life. 

* 

THE  Agricultural  Department  is  out  with  a 
warning  against  the  “veneered”  bale  of  hay: 

Veneering  consists  in  feeding  to  the  baling  machine 
an  occasional  forkful  of  hay  that  is  of  higher  grade 
than  the  bulk  of  the  lot  being  baled  and  manipulating 
the  forkful  in  such  a  way  that  the  high  grade  hay  cov¬ 
ers  the  outside  of  the  bale,  making  the  bale  appear  to 
contain  better  hay  than  it  actually  does  contain. 

This  is  as  had  as  the  stove-piped  apple  barrel,  the 
sawdust  sausage  and  the  basswood  ham.  Their  hu¬ 
man  imitation  is  the  pious  and  “benevolent”  old 
rascal  who  tries  to  sell  you  a  gold  brick.  Watch 
them  all. 

j): 

One  of  our  neighbors  told  of  reading  in  some  farm 
paper  that  silage  was  just  as  good  feed  and  required 
no  more  grain  if  the  ears  were  taken  off  before  filling 
silo.  1  would  like  to  know  if  this  has  been  tested  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  can  be  possible. 

C.  E.  C. 

HERE  was  evidently  a  case  of  careless  reading 
or  senseless  writing.  You  can  find  plenty  of 
both.  A  little  thought  should  convince  anyone  that 
a  corn  plant  with  the  ears  removed  cannot  be  as 
valuable  as  the  entire  plant.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  actual  feeding  value  will  be  found  in  tbe  ear. 
Again,  who  can  imagine  that  the  fresh  cut  stalk 
with  its  natural  juices  is  not  more  valuable  than 
the  dried  stalk  with  plain  water  added?  This  thing 
of  making  good  silage  out  of  dried  stalks  and  water 
may  read  well,  but  the  stock  that  have  to  eat  it 
know  better. 

tjr 

ON  page  1460  is  the  story  of  a  Virginia  fruit 
grower  who  was  held  up  for  a  $50  license  when 
trying  to  sell  apples  from  the  car  at  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C.  The  city  clerk  of  Rocky  Mount  says  that  this 
license  is  required  of  all  non-residents  and  sends 
this  copy  of  the  section  from  the  city  code: 

No.  17.  Every  itinerant  merchant  or  salesman  who 
shall  expose  for  sale  on  the  public  streets  or  alleys, 
or  in  any  building,  enclosure  or  other  place,  rented  or 
occupied,  temporarily,  for  such  purpose,  any  goods, 
wares,  jewelry,  merchandise,  med'eincs  or  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  value  shall  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $50. 

We  do  not  believe  this  would  stand  the  test  of 
law  where  goods  like  apples  were  sold  direct  from 
the  car.  The  trouble  is  that  when  a  man  starts  out 
with  perishable  goods  and  is  confronted  with  these 
local  regulations  he  cannot  go  through  some  long 
legal  process.  It  is  like  putting  a  pistol  at  his  head 
and  ordering,  “Stand  and  deliver!” 

sjt 

THE  State  of  Florida  lias  suffered  greatly  from 
land  sharks  and  fertilizer  frauds.  The  soil  is 
light  and  quick,  there  is  not  much  livestock  to  pro¬ 
vide  manure,  and  fertilizers  are  necessary.  For  a 
time  all  the  fakes  and  frauds  who  unite  a  bad  smell 
with  a  high-sounding  name  and  call  it  plant  food 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  Florida.  The  State  is 
controlled  by  farmers  and,  driven  by  necessity,  they 
have  finally  obtained  the  strongest  fertilizer  laws 
in  the  country.  No  fertilizer  can  be  sold  except 
under  oath  hy  the  manufacturer  with  a  full  guar¬ 
antee.  When  goods  are  not  thus  guaranteed  or 


tagged  thev  are  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  by  tbe 
sheriff.  These  laws  are  respected  and  when  fakes 
like  “stone  meal’  oi  “minora*  plant  food”  get  into 
Florida  they  get  into  trouble  Florida  also  pro 
\ides  for  the  analysis  ot  fertilizer  substances  like 
muck,  ashes  oi  wastes  free  ot  charge.  Why  not? 
J n  a  state  like  Florida  where  all  wealth  must  come 
directly  out  of  the  soil,  it  is  an  act  ot  necessity  to 
make  that  soil  as  rich  and  strong  as  possible.  I'lius 
many  substances  which  might  otherwise  he  thrown 
away  are  freely  analyzed,  found  useful  and  saved. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  need  just  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  free  analyses 

*3e 

WE  have  had  several  complaints  from  iarmers 
who  say  the  rural  mail  carrier  refuses  to 
lock  or  unlock  the  mail  box.  There  are  often  val¬ 
uable  letters  or  packages  left  in  a  hox  which  is  out 
of  sight  of  the  house.  The  mail  carrier  says  ne  is 
not  obliged  to  protect  them  by  locking  the  box  In 
order  to  learn  the  exact  rights  ot  farmers  in  this 
regard  we  wrote  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  He  settles  it  as  follows* 

In  reply  1  have  to  state  that,  while  the  use  ot  locks 
ou  boxes  is  not  required,  it  is  eousiderd  advisable  as 
a  measure  of  protection,  and  it  patrons  provide  locks 
carriers  are  required  to  accept  keys  and  lock  and  un¬ 
lock  boxes  when  serving  them.  Rural  mail  boxes  and 
their  contents  are  protected  by  Federal  statute  from 
malicious  damage  nr  depredation,  and  persons  who  un¬ 
lawfully  tamper  with  such  boxes  or  their  contents  are 
liable  to  prosecution.  j  k.  mckett 

A 8  a  little  contribution  to  the  phosphate  discus¬ 
sion  the  following  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  is  good.  They  advise  the  use  of  phosphate 
with  manure  because  the  latter  is  lacking  in  this 
element. 

Acid  phosphate  is  more  generally  recommended,  be¬ 
cause  under  average  conditions  it  is  more  effective  and 
more  economical  than  the  raw  rock.  Acid  phosphate 
has  returned  more  than  throe  times  its  cost  in  crop 
yields  in  many  tests  at  the  Experiment  Station,  even 
when  used  in  Connection  with  manure.  It  is  ordin¬ 
arily  used  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure. 
The  phosphate  may  be  spread  over  the  manure  in  the 
shed  or  yard  or  mixed  with  it  at  the  time  of  hauling. 

We  think  that  accords  with  most  scientific  and 
practical  experiment.  The  latest  suggestion  is  to 
use  ground  raw  phosphate,  mixed  with  sulphur,  in 
the  manure  or  compost  heap  The  sulphur  will  he 
made  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  will  change  the 
raw  phosphate  into  a  superphosphate.  At  any  rate 
we  believe  that  the  soluble  phosphate  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  for  this  work  than  the  raw  phosphate,  and 
we  think  this  use  of  sulphur  will  be  worked  out  in 
a  practical  manner. 

* 

BOTH  Kansas  and  Michigan  announce  through 
their  experiment  stations  the  development  of 
superior  varieties  of  wheat.  The  Michigan  variety 
is  known  as  Red  Rock,  and  it  has  been  tested  thor¬ 
oughly  and  is  apparently  a  very  satisfactory  va¬ 
riety,  which  Michigan  farmers  surely  ought  to  try. 
The  Kansas  variety  represents  a  strain  of  the  Tin- 
key  type,  and  was  produced  hy  the  head  selection 
from  the  Crimean  variety.  It  has  already  been 
tested  and  uniformly  gives  from  four  to  six 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  common  strain  of 
Turkey  wheat.  Tl  is  thought  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Turkey  and  has  other  points  of  superiority.  Un¬ 
questionably  this  wheat  promises  well  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  country.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  received  for  distribution,  but  before  it  goes 
out  definitely  a  suitable  name  is  wanted.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  and  wheat  growers  generally  are  re¬ 
quested  to  suggest  suitable  names  for  this  new 
variety.  This  is  a  popular  way  of  interesting  the 
farmers,  and  those  who  want  to  Help  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  write  to  Prof.  L.  E.  Call  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

* 

WE  have  had  many  letters  about  the  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  and  their  work.  There  are  so  many 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  print  them  all,  but  they 
cover  all  sides  of  the  subject.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  quite  clear.  The  bureau  is  evidently  the  last 
effort  to  put  in  a  close  connection  between  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  station  and  other  institutions  and  the  plain, 
practical  farmer.  After  50  years  and  more  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  we  must  all  admit  that  this  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  reached  down  to  tbe  plainer  farmers 
as  it  should  have  done,  Tt  has  been  of  chief  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  well-to-do  or  naturally  quick  and  strong. 
This  education  has  developed  a  great  army  of  offi¬ 
cials  whose  chief  business  must  be  doing  for  the 
farmer  many  things  which  in  former  years  he  did 
for  himself.  It  may  fairly  he  said  that  one  result 
of  farm  education  is  to  train  a  class  of  farmers  who 
are  less  self-reliant  than  their  fathers,  and  far  more 
inclined  to  lean  upon  “the  government”  for  help! 
Now  the  farm  bureau  may  be  said  to  wire  the 
colleges  to  the  ground,  hut  it  will  depend  upon  the 
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wiring.  One  ot  two  things  will  tianpen.  Eitnei  to- 
influence  ot  the  college  or  rhe  influence  oi  the  xarm 
ers  will  dominate.  Jt  the  college  influence  prove* 
tin  strongei  the  n resent  educational  spirit  wil'  grow 
and  in  our  judgment  the  tanner  will  lose  more  inn 
more  oi  his  individuality  quit  selt-reiianr  spirit 
•t  the.  tanners  influence  prove  strongei  we  oeiieve 
it  will,  in  time,  work  up  into  the  colleges,  and  make 
those  institutions  more  practical  ana  in  closer  nu 
man  harmony  with  the  common  farmers!  Rrlefij 
stated  that  seems  to  he  the  problem.  The  tanner;- 
imv*:  a  chance  through  these  bureaus,  to  get  noic 
ot  the  colleges  and  shape  them  more  to  their  needs 
We  think  the  farmers  should  make  good  use  ot  this 
agency,  and  dominate  it 

;*• 

THE  U„  S.  Geological  Survey  has  found  hickory 
nuts  perfectly  preserved,  in  shape  in  deposits  oi 
clay.  These  deposits  are  considered  not  less  than 
one  million  years  old.  This  means  that  they  are 
at  least  100  times  as  old  as  the  pyramids  ot  Egypt 
Thus  these  hiekorynuts  are  100  times  as  old  as  tlm 
wheat  found  in  the  pyramids.  Jt  does  not  make 
great  difference  to  most  ot  us  just  how  old  these 
deposits  are,  but  reasoning  by  comparison  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  hickory  is  an  old  citizen,  and  what 
might  he  called  a  veteran  among  nuts,  it  is  not 
only  an  old  citizen,  but  a  useful  one,  for  the  time 
is  surely  coming  in  the  future  when  the  meat  sup 
ply  will  become  so  scanty  that  a  diet  ot  nuts  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  provide  the  needed  muscle 
makers  to  sustain  the  human  body  The  coming 
man  will  be  obliged  to  pick  his  beefsteak  anti  roast- 
pork  off  a  nut  tree. 

* 

1  have  just  read  the  article  by  Francis  F.  Lincoln 
in  this  week’s  issue  about  poultry  raising,  and  I  want 
to  thank  both  him  and  yon  for  the  first  truthful  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  subject  (that  is,  this  phase  of  it)  that  I 
ever  read.  It  certainly  accords  right  to  the  notch  with 
my  experience  of  the  last  four  continuous  years  of 
trying  to  improve  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  and  one  of 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  and  it  has  been  a  mighty  discour¬ 
aging  and  uphill  business,  but  this  article  of  Lincoln’s 
lias  given  me  a. mental  boost.  mark  b.  bacon. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  hen  is  the  most  honest  and  independent 
member  of  the  barnyard  family,  yet  her  boost¬ 
ers  have,  for  some  reason,  made  her  out  the  great¬ 
est  bluffer  and  Mar  among  all  farm  stock.  More 
back-to-the-landers  have  been  Jed  astray  and  left  on 
the  dump  heap  through  gilded  lies  about  the  chick¬ 
en  business  than  through  any  other  inducement.  Yet 
a  truthful  story  can  be  told  about  the  hen,  for  she 
may  become  the  best  friend  any  farmer  can  have 
on  his  farm.  The  bluffers  have  had  their  day,  and 
we  think  a  fairer  show  for  our  feathered  friend  is 
in  sight,  If  some  of  these  human  orowei*s  could 
have  won  the  honors  which  have  come  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  in  the  egg-laying  contest  there  would  be  no 
living  within  a  mile  of  them — and  what  fairy  tales 
they  would  be  telling!  Yet  you  could  not  pull  them 
within  gunshot  of  an  egg-laying  contest — with  a 
steam  engine! 

* 

"Tin  Lady  From  Montana!" 

T  has  come — long  before  most  of  us  thought  it 
would  be  possible.  At  the  recent  election  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Montana.  Miss  Rankin  is  a  Republican,  and 
the  same  voters  who  elected  her  turned  around 
and  gave  President  Wilson  a  majority.  Miss 
Rankin  is  au  educated  woman.  She  worked 
and  studied  right  along  with  her  brothers. 
She  is  better  qualified  in  mentality  and  char¬ 
acter  to  serve  in  Congress  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  will  serve  xvith  her.  Congress  is  the  great 
public  legislative  laundry.  Man  has  ever  wanted  to 
throw  the  dirty  clothes  into  a  corner  and  Jiide  them 
under  the  tub.  Woman’s  instinct  is  to  put  the 
clothes  into  the  tub  and  scrub  them  clean.  Some 
of  our  ultra-conservative  citizens  will  see  in  this 
“Lady  from  Montana”  further  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
cay  and  ruin  of  our  Republic.  They  need  not 
worry.  If  they  were  wise  they  would  see  in  it  still 
further  evidence  that  the  Western  people  have  a 
broader  and  clearer  vision  of  what  a  true  democ¬ 
racy  ought  to  be 


Brevities 

Wiio  will  undertake  to  tell  us  that  during  the  recent 
milk  contest  tbe  work  done  by  women  was  not  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  effective  as  that  of  the  men? 

We  have  now  had  that  dog-training  article.  Are  we 
right  in  saying  that  some  people  will  spend  more  time 
and  patience  over  the  pup  than  they  will  with  the 
child? 

Tiie  man  who  owns  a  rapid  car  may  crank  her  up 
and  travel  far — perhaps  for  full  three  score  of  miles — 
yet  in  the  barn  old  Dobbin  smiles,  for  well  he  knows 
his  master  got  out  of  that  slow  and  solid  trot,  far  more 
of  life  and  friendliness  and  happy  memories  to  bless, 
thau  all  this  rush  along  the  way,  with  never  time  to 
stop  and  play. 
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The  Milk  Situation 

SHORT  SUPPLY. — Milk  is  again  short  in  New 
York.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  Any  co-operative  associations  with  pas¬ 
teurizing  plants  can  make  a  contract  now  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  through  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The 
Department  desires  that  the  whole  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  milk  should  he  revised  during 
the  coming  Winter,  and  it  is  time  to  commence  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  and  to  outline  policies. 

METHODS  OF  SCORING.— Our  present  plan  of 
scoring  barns  and  methods  is  n.  farce  if  it  is  not  any¬ 
thing  worse.  It  serves  very  effectively  to  save  the 
dealers  10c  a  hundred  on  40  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  milk  produced.  If  it  serves  any  other  purpose  no 
one  1ms  yet  discovered  what  that  purpose  is.  In  the 
first  place  everyone  admits  that  milk  classed  at  the 
farm  as  O  milk  is  in  every  way  equal,  and  at  times 
superior  to  the  milk  classed  as  B  milk ;  and  again  by 
sort  of  a  charm  or  magic  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
define,  C  milk  at  the  farm  becomes  R  milk  in  the  city, 
and  B  milk  at  the  farm  becomes  A  milk  in  the  city. 
The  Wicks  Committee  found  a  shipping  station  in 
Ulster  County  last  week  where  only  three  patrons  get 
the  regular  prices  for  their  milk.  They  are  classified 
ns  B.  All  of  the  other  patrons,  nearly  110  of  them,  are 
classed  ns  C  and  get  10c  a  hundred  less,  and  all  over  the 
State  this  C  milk  and  B  milk  from  the  farms  is  dumped 
together  into  one  vat  and  by  the  magic  influence  of 
that  container  the  dealers  are  able  to  draw  B  milk  and 
A  milk,  tuberculin-tested  A  milk,  raw,  Sealected,  Crown 
Seal  milk  and  Ilomer  milk,  and  all  the  other  varieties 
of  milk  known  to  the  New  York  public.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  these  brands  is  the  printing  on  the  different 
caps  that  are  used  to  close  the  bottles,  and  a  further 
difference  of  from  two  to  three  cents  per  quart  for  the 
family  who  wants  the  best  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
The  caps  for  bottles,  however,  are  interchangeable. 
They  are  stamped  with  the  day  of  the  week,  and  it  :s 
expected  that  the  labels  shall  indicate  the  day  on  which 
it  was  pasteurized,  but  investigation  shows  that  it  is  a 
general  practice  when  milk  is  returned  by  the  route 
wagon,  to  remove  the  Monday  cap  ami  put  on  one  with 
a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  stamp,  and  back  goes  the 
three  days’  old  milk  to  the  customer  again.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  A  caps  and  the  It  caps  and  the  Raw 
caps,  are  being  constantly  interchanged  to  meet,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  men  who  are  delivering  the  milk. 
These  things  now  having  been  made  known  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue. 

]. — We  need  a  regulation  to  take  the  place  of  the 
scoring  of  barns  and  milk  at  the  farms.  We  want 
suggestions  on  this  from  practical  milk  producers. 

2.  — Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  the  methods  of 
testing  milk  for  butter  fat  are  defective  in  method  and 
fraudulent  in  practice.  We  must  have  another  method, 
or  n  better  supervision  of  the  practice  of  determining 
butter  fat.  We  want  practical  suggestions  on  this. 

3.  — It  is  important  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  that  milk  should  be  standardized.  That  it 
should  be-cleau,  wholesome,  and  that  it.  contain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  solids,  and  butter  fat,  and  the  people 
who  pay  for  it  should  have  some  definite  guarantee  of 
its  quality  and  of  its  contents.  We  want  suggestions 
ns  to  how  this  should  be  effected. 

4.  — If  we  make  more  milk  than  the  demand  requires 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  we  waul  to  sell  it  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  dealer  at  a  low  price,  so  as 
to  increase  the  consumption  and  absorb  the  surplus.  In 
seasons  when  we  are  making  less  milk  than  the  demand, 
we  want  a  reasonable  share  of  the  excess  price  caused 
by  the  short  supply.  We  don’t  want  the  dealer  to  get 
nil  the  benefit  of  this.  We  want  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  bring  this  about. 

5.  — We  want  to  stop  the  knocking  of  milk.  In  its 
place  wo  want,  to  create  a  demand  for  milk.  We  want 
the  people  to  know  the  food  value  of  milk.  We  want 
to  make  it  clean  and  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  wo 
want  to  find  a  way  to  convince  the  people  that  it  is 
clean  and  wholesome  and  nutritious.  We  want  to  con- 
vince  them  that  it  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the  market 
today,  which  it  is.  We  want  to  make  regulations  to 
give  them  fresh  milk,  and  if  stale  milk  is  on  hand,  we 
waut  it  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese.  We  need 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  bring  this  about. 

0. — We  need  an  open,  free,  competitive  wholesale 
market  for  milk  the  year  around.  We  need  an  agency 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  advertise  milk,  to  boost 
milk,  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  quality  of  milk,  to  see 
that  its  quality  and  standard  is  maintained,  and  to  sell 
milk.  We  would  like  suggestions  as  to  bringing  this 
about. 

EXPENSE  OF  DISTRIBUTION _ The  expense  of 

distributing  milk  has  been  unduly  increased.  It  has 
been  increased  by  carelessness  in  the  loss  of  cans; 
carelessness  in  the  loss  of  bottles;  extravagance  in  the 
duplication  of  service;  extravagant  and  criminal  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  methods  of  soliciting  trade,  and  the  bribery 
of  employees.  We  need  suggestions  for  correcting  this. 

THE  CITY  MARKET.— New  York  City  absorbs  on 
an  estimate  about  eighty  million  dollars’  worth  of  milk 
annually.  Metropolitan  districts,  of  course,  absorb  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  milk  consumption  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  figures  estimated  here  may  he 
doubled  when  we  consider  the  consumption  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  A  large  volume  of  milk  is  shipped 
to  the  city  and  again  shipped  out  of  the  city  to  distant 
points.  The  right  kind  of  an  agency  can  save  money 


in  the  handling  of  these  farm  shipments.  This  agency 
by  proper  business  methods  can  probably  develop  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  metropolitan  districts.  Less 
than  one  pint  a  day  is  used  now  in  half  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  the  city.  When  the  people  are  satisfied  that 
they  can  get  it  fresh  and  clean  and  wholesome  at  a 
reasonable  price,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the.  consumption  should  not  be  doubled  and  a  double 
supply  demanded  from  the  farms  of  the  State,  It  is  no 
fancy  sketch.  Every  man  familiar  with  the  subject 
knows  that  it  is  a  possibility.  Every  thinking  man 
knows  what  the  effects  would  be  on  the  farms  of  the 
State,  and  the  increased  assets  it  would  bring,  not  only 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  but  to  the  State  itself. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — New  laid  eggs  are  very  scarce,  best  white 
hennery  sold  50c  to  72c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  brown 
40c ;  gathered  whites,  30c  to  03c. 

BETTER. — All  grades  higher.  Best  Western  cream¬ 
ery,  40c;  Western  good  to  fancy,  37c  to  30c;  finest  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  tubs,  35c  to  38c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed 
packages,  31c  to  34c. 

CHEESE — Market  higher.  Finest  State  brought 
23c;  good  to  tine,  24e  to  24%c;  common  to  fair,  2le  to 
23  %c ;  State  part  skims,  15c  to  21c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Nearby  poultry  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  with  a  little  better  demand.  White  and  brown 
Leghorn  fowls  sold  from  15c  to  15%c;  light  colored 
fowls,  lfic ;  heavy  colored  fowls,  lHe;  chickens  in  fail- 
demand  selling  18c  to  19c  for  both  white  and  colored. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Stock  accumulating  under 
slow  demand.  Fowls,  16%c  to  lfic;  roosters,  16c; 
ducks.  21c  to  25c;  turkeys,  plentiful,  and  fancy  br  inging 
30c;  small  turkeys  lower,  selling  24c  to  25c-;  selected  old 
hens,  28c  to  29c;  old  toms,  25c  to  26c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Live  calves  higher.  Fancy,  13c  to 
1  1  !4c ;  prime,  12%  to  12%;  common  to  good,  10%  to 
12%r- ;  culls,  8c  to  fic ;  buttermilks,  6c  to  7c;  yearlings, 
6c  to  0%c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Moderate  receipts  with  active 
demand;  prices  higher.  Prime  to  fancy,  19%c  to  20c; 
medium  to  good,  17c  to  lfic;  common  15c  to  16c  but¬ 
termilk,  12c  to  14c. 

LIVE  snEEP.  LAMBS  AND  PIGS.— Live  Spring 
lambs,  11%  to  I2%c ;  old  ewes,  5c  to  6% c;  roasting 
pigs,  10  to  15  pounds  each,  per  pound,  17c;  15  to  20 
pounds  each.  15c  to  16c;  25  to  35  pounds  each,  14c  lo 
15c;  light  pigs,  40  to  60  pounds,  14  to  14%c;  hogs,  80 
to  100  pounds.  1 3c  to  1  .“>'/>  e  ;  light  and  heavy  hogs  per 
100  pounds,  89.80  to  8 1 0. 

DRESSED  PIGS  AND  IIOGS.— Pigs,  30  to  50 
pounds,  lie  to  14%c;  hogs,  30  to  50  pounds,  14c  to 
14 %e ;  80  to  120  pounds,  12c  to  12%c;  125  to  150 
pounds,  lie  to  12c;  150  to  200  pounds,  lie  to  ll%c; 
over  200  pounds,  10%e  to  11c. 

RABBITS.- — Live  Belgian  hares,  15c  to  18c.;  cotton¬ 
tails,  prime,  30c  to  35c  per  pair;  prime  jack  rabbits, 
75e  to  $1  per  pair. 

IIONEY. — Fancy  clover  comb  honey,  14c  to  15c; 
clover  comb  common  to  good,  11c  to  13c;  clover  ex¬ 
tracted,  6%c  to  7%C;  buckwheat  comb,  lie  to  12c; 
buckwheat  extracted,  0%c  to  7c.  Maple  syrup,  $1  to 
81.25  per  gallon. 

NUTS. — Southern  chestnuts,  per  60  pounds,  87  to 
89.50;  State  and  l’enn.,  per  60  pounds,  $11  to  $13; 
hickory  nuts,  per  60  pounds,  $2.50  to  $4;  bull  nuts, 
per  bushel,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  black  walnuts,  per  bushel, 
$1.25. 

APPLES. — Fancy  apples  continue  high.  Low  grade 
apples  continue  in  good  supply  and  selling  at  irregular 
prices.  McIntosh,  $4  to  $6.50;  Northern  Spy,  $4  to  $6; 
Jonathan,  $3.50  to  $6.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $3  to  $5; 
Alexander,  $3  to  $4.50;  King.  $2  to  $4;  Snow.  $3  t.» 
$5;  Ilnhhardston,  $2.50  to  $3;  Spitzenburg,  $4  to  $6.50; 
Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $3;  Winesap.  $3  to  $5;  New  York 
State  fancy  Baldwin,  $4  to  $4.30;  A  gradu  Baldwins, 
$2  to  $3.75;  B  grade  Baldwins.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  un¬ 
graded  Baldwiu,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  fancy  Greening,  $4  to 
$5.50;  A  grade  Greening,  $3  to  $4.50;  B  grade  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  ungraded  Greening,  $1.75  to  $2. 

POTATOES — Market  easy;  prices  continue  high. 
Long  Island,  per  barrel,  $5  to  $6;  Maine,  180  pounds 
hulk,  $5  to  $5.35;  Maine  Cobbler,  165  pound  bag,  $4.80 
to  $4.90;  Maine  Green  Mountain,  165-pound  bag,  $4.80 
to  $5;  Jersey,  165-pound  bag,  $4  to  $5;  Virginia  sec 
ond  crop,  $4.50  to  $5;  Virginia  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25  to 
$2.50  per  barrel;  Jersey,  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  basket. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  1916  crop,  12%  to  13c;  Marrow, 
1915  crop.  12%c  to  12  %c;  Pea,  12c;  Red  Kidney, 
choice  1916  crop,  13c;  Red  Kidney,  1915  crop,  ll%c  t.. 
12c;  Imperial.  1915  crop,  10c. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  November  the  15th,  1916; 
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62  lbs.  calves  . 

1  liver  . . 

1  box  livers  . 

78  lbs.  pigs  . 


.  1.50 

$0.18% 

.IS 

.19 

•17% 

.15 

.60 

1.35 

•14% 


1150  1b8.  cattle  . .  4.00 

2650  lbs.  cattle  .  5.60 


93  lbs. 
3567  lbs. 
1194  lbs. 


RUTTER. 

. $0.33% 

. 32 

. 28 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


27  lbs.  chestnuts,  bushel  . 12.50 

70  lbs.  chestnuts,  bushel  . 13.50 

376  lbs.  hiekor.vnuts,  bushel .  4.50 

1  No.  2  horse  hide  .  6.00 

1  cut  horse  hide  . .  3.25 

VEGETABLES. 

1  hhl.  potatoes  . $5.00 

3  bids,  potatoes  . 4.75 

1033  bids,  potatoes  .  3.00 

5  bids,  cabbage  . .  2.00 

1  bbl.  cauliflower  .  2.00 

3  bbls.  cauliflower  .  1.50 

2  bags  onions  .  1.62% 

30  bags  turnips  . 75 

10  crates  cranberries  . 1.50 


FRUIT. 

5  bbls.  pears  . . . 

4  bbls.  pears  . 

2  bibs,  pears  . . 

3  bbls.  pears  . 

20  bbls,  pears  . 

5  bbls.  pears  . 

5  bbls.  pears  . 

24  bids,  pears  . 

19  bbls.  pears  . 

16  bbls.  pears  . 

27  bbls,  pears  . 

10  bbls.  pears  . 

24  bbls.  pears  . . . 

6  bbls.  pears  . 

3  bbls.  pears  . 

4  bbls.  pears  . 

11  baskets  pears  . 

1  crate  pears  . 

2  crates  pears  . 

4  boxes  pears  . 

5  bbls.  apples  . 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

11  bbls.  apples  . 

24  bbls.  apples  . 

39  bbls.  apples  . 

64  bbls.  apples  . 

98  libls,  apples  . 

57  libls.  apples  . 

62  libls.  apples  . 

45  libls.  apples  . 

4  bbls.  apples  . 

10  bbls.  ripples  . 

7  bbls.  apples  . 

4  bbls.  apples  . 

3  bbls.  apples  . 

8  baskets  apples  . 

2  baskets  apples  . 

12  baskets  apples  . 

18  baskets  apples  . 

3  baskets  apples  . 

5  baskets  apples  . 

3  baskets  apples  . 

27  baskets  apples  . 

5  baskets  apples  . 

1  box  crab  apples  . 


$4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.80 

1.75 
1.62% 
1.60 

1.50 
1.40 

1.25 
1.37% 
1.00 

.75 

.44% 

3.50 
2.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.00 

3.50 
3.62% 

3.25 
3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 

1.75 

1.50 
1.87% 
1.40 

1.25 
.75 

1.50 

1.35 

1.00 

.75 

.66  2-3 
.65 
.60 
.50 
.40 
.75 


Government  Crop  Figures 

A  summary  of  the  crop  report  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  for  the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  II.  S,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  as  follows: 

CORN. — New  York :  14,900.000  hit. ;  last  year,  24,- 
200,000  bu.  U.  S. :  2,720,000.000  bu. ;  last  year,  3,- 
054,535,000  bu. 

ALL  WHEAT.— New  York:  7.875, 000  bu. ;  last 
year,  9,750,000  bu.  U.  S. :  608,000,000  bu. ;  last  year, 
1,011,505,000  bu. 

OATS. — New  York:  31.400,000  bu. ;  last  year,  54,- 
270.000  bu,  U.  S. :  1,230, 000,000  bu.;  last  year,  1,- 
540,362,000  bu. 

BARLEY. — New  York:  1,890.000  bu. ;  last  year.  2,- 
720.000  bu.  U.  S.:  184,000,000  bu. ;  last  year,  237,- 
009,000  bu. 

RYE. — New  York :  2,664,000  bu. ;  last  year,  2,805,- 
000  liu.  U.  S. :  41,8S4,000  bu. ;  last  year,  49,190,000 
bu. 

BUCKWHEAT.— New  York:  4.400.000  bu. ;  last 
year,  5.320,000  bu.  U.  S. :  13,900, 000  bu. ;  last  year, 
15,769,000  bu. 

TOBACCO.— New  York:  4,830,000  pounds;  last 
year.  5,280,000  pounds.  U.  S. :  1,200,000,000  pounds; 
last  year,  1,060,587,000  pounds. 

POTATOES —New  York :  23,000,000  bu. ;  last 

year,  22,010,000  bu.  U.  S. :  301.000,000  bu. ;  last  year, 
359,103,000  bu. 

HAY. — New  Yox-k :  7,727.000  tons;  last  year,  5,850,- 
000  tons.  U.  8.:  86,155,000  tons;  last  year,  85,225,- 
OOO  tons. 

APPLES.— New  York:  11.970,000  bbls.;  last  year, 
8,528,000  bbls.  V.  S. :  66,200,000  bbls.;  last  year,  76,- 
670,000  bbU. 
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ouring 


$<$2\ 


Roadster  $620  Horsepower 


T.  O.B,  “  *7“ o  l  o  d  cy 


The  Model  75  and  75  B  Series 
of  Overlands  has  shattered 
all  selling  records. 

Already  there  are  63,000  in  use- 

The  whole  country  is  buying 
this  Overland. 

The  demand  is  huge  and  steady. 

Such  smashing  value  was  cf 
course  bound  to  make  this 
the  fastest  selling  complete 
automobile  ever  offered. 

The  motor  is  a  wonder — full 
31^  horsepower. 


But  though  unusually  power- 
ful  it  is  wonderfully  eco¬ 
nomical — 20  to  25  miles  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  is  the 
usual  report. 

It  holds  the  road  better,  and 
rides  more  comfortably  at 
all  speeds  than  any  other 
car  cf  its  size. 

It  has  cantilever  rear  springs, 
four  inch  tires  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  long  wheelbase 
for  a  car  of  its  price. 

Catalog  on  Request.  Please  Address  Dept.  573 


No  need  to  hesitate  about 
buying  a  car  with  such  a 
celling  record  and  so  many 
advantages. 

Gee  the  Overland  dealer  today, 
get  your  $6 35  Overland  now 
and  have  it  for  some  of  the 
finest  driving  weather  of  the 
year, — while  you’ve  time  to 
use  it.  Put  up  the  side 
curtains  this  winter  and  go 
anywhere,  anytime  and  in 
comfort  regardless  of  the 
weather. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Thanksgiving 

Now  gracious  plenty  rules  the  board. 
And  in  the  purse  of  gold, 

By  multitudes,  in  glad  accord, 

Thy  giving  is  extolled. 

Ah,  suffer  me  to  thank  thee,  Lord, 

For  what  thou  dost  withhold ! 

1  thank  thee  that  howe'er  we  climb 
There  yet  is  something  higher, 

That  though  through  all  our  reach  of 
time 

We  to  the  stars  aspire, 

Still,  still,  beyond  us  burns  sublime 
The  pure  sidereal  fire  ! 

I  thank  thee  for  the  unexplained, 

The  hope  that  lies  before. 

The  victory  that  is  not  gained — 

O  Father,  more  and  more 
I  thank  thee  for  the  imatlained — 

The  good  we  hunger  fori 

I  thank  thee  for  the  voice  that  sings 
To  inner  depths  of  being, 

For  all  the  upward  spread  of  wings, 
From  earthly  bondage  freeing; 

For  mystery — the  dream  of  things 
Beyond  our  power  of  seeing. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates,  in  Scribner's 
Magazine. 

* 

Afteb  squeezing  the  juice  from  a 
lemon,  use  the  inside  of  the  rind  for 
cleansing  the  hands,  before  it  is  discard¬ 
ed.  Lemon  and  salt  not  only  remove 
stains,  but  also  make  the  skin  smooth 
rmd  prevent  chapping.  The  lemon  riud 
and  salt  will  also  be  found  useful  in 
cleaning  tarnished  brass.  There  are  so 
many  uses  for  the  familiar  lemon  that  no 
scrap  of  it  should  be  wasted,  from  rind 
to  core ;  even  the  seeds  may  he  planted 
in  pots,  their  .shining  leaves  making  pret¬ 
ty  Winter  greenery. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  *  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
760,  “How  to  Attract  Birds  in  North¬ 
western  United  States,”  hy  W.  L.  Me- 
A  tee.  A  previous  issue,  Farmers'  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  621,  was  “How  to  Attract 
Birds  in  Northeastern  United  States.” 
These  bulletins  tell  about  bird  protec¬ 
tion,  breeding  places,  water  supply,  and 
both  natural  and  artificial  food  supply. 
The  illustrations  of  feeding  shelves  and 
trays,  food  hoppers  and  food  houses,  are 
very  interesting.  One  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  suggested  is  to  mix  food  in  melted 
fat,  and  then  pour  it  into  holes  in  a 
stick,  or  in  cracks  of  bark,  or  over  ever¬ 
green  branches.  Another  feeding  larder 
is  a  cocoanut.  with  a  hole  bored  in  one 
end.  It  is  suspended  from  a  branch  by 
a  wire  twisted  around  it,  and  its  in¬ 
terior  is  filled  with  chopped  suet  and 
nuts,  or  other  food  mixture.  Both  the 
cocoanut  meat  and  the  filling  are  eaten. 
These  bulletins  will  be  very  helpful  to 
bird  lovers  in  the  sections  indicated. 

* 


Chestnuts  are  not  plentiful  this  year 
iu  a  good  many  localities,  but  where 
the  woods  furnish  them  they  can  be 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  this 
country  we  look  upon  the  chestnut  mere¬ 
ly  ns  an  extra,  rather  than  an  important 
food  of  considerable,  economic  value,  as 
in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  first 
operation  in  preparing  chestnuts  for 
food  is  to  peel  and  blanch,  that  is.  re¬ 
move  the  inner  skin.  This  is  quite  trou¬ 
blesome  with  our  small  chestnuts,  and 
boiling  is  not  as  helpful  as  roasting,  be¬ 
cause  the  hull  becomes  so  leathery  that 
it  is  hard  to  open  it.  The  old  plan  of 
putting  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the  oven 
for  half  an  hour  usually  enables  one  to 
hull  and  blanch  the  nuts.  A  delicious 
dessert  is  made  by  boiling  the  shelled 
nuts,  then  mashing  and  passing  through 
a  sieve,  after  which  the  puree  is  flavored 
with  melted  butter,  powdered  sugar  and 
vanilla,  and  heaped  in  a  serving  dish, 
with  whipped  cream  over  and  around  it. 
The  chestnut  puree,  seasoned  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  butter,  is  served  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  and  will  be  found  especially  nice 
with  roast  duck.  Boiled  chestnuts  are 
often  used  in  stuffing  for  turkey,  but  are 
really  better  for  goose,  as  the  nuts  are 
floury,  and  absorb  some  of  the  fat.  while 
they  may  seem  rather  dry  for  turkey. 
A  compote  of  chestnuts  is  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  shelling  the  nuts,  then  simmer¬ 
ing  for  about  20  minutes  in  a  rich  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla  and  a  little  lemon 
juice. 
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i  A  K&lanv&zoe 

Rcgiiitcred  Direct  to  Yon” 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Extra  durable  children’s  stockings  are 
made  of  black  ribbed  cotton  with  linen- 
spliced  knees,  heels  and  toes.  Sizes  5 
to  10  cost  25  cents;  10%  and  11,  30 
cents. 

Women's  heavy  weight  black  tights, 
cotton  and  wool  mixed,  knee  or  ankle 
length,  are  .$1 ;  extra  size  $1.25.  These 
tights  are  convenient  for  supplying  ex¬ 
tra  warmth  in  cold  weather,  and  for 
wear  when  skating,  coasting,  or  taking 
part  in  other  Winter  sports. 

Cylindrical  tins  for  molding  the  loaves 
generally  called  sandwich  bread  may  be 
bought  in  pairs  fastened  iu  a  frame,  and 
having  a  little  observation  “window” 
of  mica  in  the  end,  for  50  cents.  Sand¬ 
wich  loaves  are  enjoyed  by  those  who 
like  crusty  bread,  and  are  very  desirable 


i  Hundreds 
I  of  Up-to* 

U)  Bate 

y  Styles — 
lib.  All  Sizes 


Whflj0Q2llfl  PriDO  Find  out  what  you  can  save  , 
VIIIUICOQIC  I  I  Ivv  oa  a  Kalamazoo.  Over 

300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality,  ' 

and  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  and  see  why  wo  can  load  them  alt  on  big  value  at  a  low  j 
price— uuick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  of  ^ 

Hundreds  of  Up-to-Date  Styles  and  Sizes 

AH  at  manufacturers’  cash  or  easy  payment  prices,  30dnys’  trial,  d 
330  days’  approval  test,  $100,030  Bond  Guarantee.  V/e  pay  £ 

freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Write  today.  Ask  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


CASH  or  CREDIT' 
30  DAYS’ TRIAL 


We  Pay 
k  FREIGHT 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


BMore  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Elimlnat.oa  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right,  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  In  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Endorsed 
by  Sti»tO  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhorn  In  Tho  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  write  for  full  dose-*  ->tion  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  C0.1 1968  ROWE  BLOB.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-Ran  Wnabutanil — Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing _ miun. 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Importer  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground  I  — 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  doOmilc:  (10e.  extra  h’  sent  C.  O.  O.) 

Satlslacltou  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Order  from  nearest  point. 


9203 — Two  -  Piece 
Skirt,  21  lo  32  waist. 


t  .a,®' 

9220— Child’s  Bath 
Robe,  2  to  S  years. 


V  ■ 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

431  Market  St.,  PitUburgh,  Pn. 


nnd 

r  where  you  want  It.  Low 
cost.  The  FOSTCR  High 
Duty  Ram  Is  guaranteed,  d 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ^ 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  <d  fact 
I’OWEii  ei'tXlALIV  Co.. 


MAY  GARDEN  Trfl 
Orange  Pekoe  f  CH 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  by  Parcel 
Post  prepaid,  sample  of  this  TEA,  eood  for  75 
cups.  If  you  try  this  DELICIOUS  TEA  you 
will  certainly  want  more. 

McKinney  &  co.,  Dept,  c,  Binghamton,  n.  y 


111  Trinity  Building, 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


9201- 

Jacket 

bust. 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH. ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


8951  —  Four-Piece 
Petticoat,  24  to  "4 
waist. 


H  Can’t  spill  i>r  exphalc  even 
if  upset.  S-.mple— Clean— 

Steady.  Fill  only  once  a. 

DAYLIGHT  AT  NIGHT 

Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Wonderful  fol'  reading  or 
Sewing.  N"  oyontraiii.  Low 
price.  Chl.xi  uiltoed.  Ap* 

No  Wirit  proved  by  <•’.  H  Army  amT 

No  n  „  1  uh.  (’ii.  Agents  wauled. 

Powerlight  Mfg.  Co.,  547  Broadway,  New  York 


'POWf-.Ru^fT] 


YOU  CAN 
EARN  SOME 
MONEY 


WRITE  for  our  price  list 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


at  this  time  by  doing  some  sub¬ 
scription  work  for  us.  This  is 
the  time  to  secure  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions.  Write  for 
terms — Department  “M.” 


6206 — Dress  -with 
Applied  Box-Plaits 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  It!  nnd  16 
years. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


“ROUGH  ON 

Unbeatable  Kx  terminator.  f.mf/Praitia Doga, Goubar*, 
Ground  Logs.  Chipmunks,  Weaaids.  Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recornitod  Stiuvctajvl  gr  terminator 
at  Drug- <S  Country  Stores.  Economy  Slx.a  28c.  SOe. 
Sma.1 1  Jriij.  Cued  (ho  World  Over.  Used  by  IT.  H,  Gov't, 
Rough  on  Rata  Navar  Falla,  Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes, 


9200 — Girl's  One- 
Piece  Dress,  8  to  14 
years. 


when  bread  must  be  sliced  for  lunch  bas¬ 
kets.  Among  tins  for  Boston  brown 
bread  witli  fitting  cover  there  are  large 
sizes  having  a  tube  up  the  center.  These 
brown-bread  tins  are  convenient  for 
steaming  or  boiling  puddings. 

One  of  the  large  stores  is  offering 
sujani,  or  Hindu  quilts,  made  in  an  an¬ 
cient  village  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
These  quilts  are  of  silk,  woven  all  in 
one  piece  of  white  and  colored  squares, 
the  blocks  being  filled  with  cotton  as 
they  are  made.  These  quilts  have  been 
made  for  centuries  for  the  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  of  India,  and  are  a  novel ty  here. 
They  are  priced  at  $05  each. 

All  sorts  of  Chinese  goods  are  now 
appearing  in  the  New  York  stores — • 
jewelry,  bric-a-brac,  embroideries,  toys 
and  odd  trifles,  as  well  as  the  usual  rugs, 
furniture  and  bronzes.  It  is  possible  that 
a  shortage  of  European  holiday  novelties 
has  caused  dealers  to  turn  to  the  Orient. 

Fliines"  TPeklnooR  of  nflfl'v  roloyofl 


JrfWn  Canadian  Fanners 
km  I  Profit  From  Wheat 

p  "A  I  The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
§£  1  crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
K  for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 

A  tinent.  The  people  of  the  wortd  must  be 

fed  and  wheat  near  S3  abushclof/eis  great 
4  IH  profitsto  the  farmer.  Canada's  invitation 
1  V  is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 

II  J  ■■  wants  settlers  to  make  money  an  J  happy, 

I  I  J  ^  prosperous  homes  for  themselves,  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  l.-mdsat  remarkably  lowpriccs.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  43  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Hats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  a.i  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Cood  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  is 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain,  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St- ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

t  unadian  Gov’t  Agt. 
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oeaus.  finished  by  odd  carved  pendants  ot 
jade  and  its  imitations,  are  vtv  quaint 

N 

anti  pretty  There  aiv  extremely  hand¬ 
some  bamboo  baskets,  trimmed  with 
painted  decorations  and  cords  and  tas 
.sets  ot  silk  and  beads,  that  are  fitted  uy 
Beautifully  for  sewing  baskets  and  aliei 
purposes.  Some  of  the  San  Francisco 
dealers  in  Chinese  goods  now  have 
branches  in  New  i'ork.  One  ot  these 
is  a  woman,  who  selects  unusual  novel 
ties  tempting  to  feminine  purchasers,  in 
eluding  quaint  tassels  and  trimmings 
that  may  be  used  in  fancy  work  or  othei 
decoration 

Christmas  Cakes 
Part  II. 

Springerle. — Mix  four  whole  eggs  with 
one  pound  of  ( preferably  >  powdered 
sugar  If  granulated  sugar  is  used  sift 
five  times.  Stir  15  minutes  or  more. 
(Many  German  cooks  think  an  hour  is 
nor  roc  much)  Add  a  pound  of  Hour  and 
a  saltspoonful  of  the  carbonate  ot  am- 


rather  than  baked  and  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  t(  get  yellow 

RILEY  M.  KJ.ITCI1ER  PERRY 

Filing  Bulletin? 

('an  you  tell  mo  where  I  can  get  in¬ 
formation  as  to  a  desirable  system  for 
tiling  and  indexing  quite  a  large  quail- 
t  ty  ot  farm  literature,  largely  bulletins? 
I  think  some  alphabetical  system  would 
be  better  than  the  regular  I’  S  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  system,  that  I  have 
been  using.  I  have  cardboard  boxes  to 
contain  same,  which  may  be  arranged  on 
bookshelves  A.  ii.  c. 

Our  office  system  for  filing  bulletins 
js  very  s  inp'e.  and  gives  ns  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  Every  build  in  is  numbered,  and 
arranged  in  numerical  order.  Cardboard 
boxes,  such  as  you  now  have,  or  regular 
filing  cases,  may  be  used,  arranged  on 
shelves,  each  container  being  marked 
with  the  numbers  it  includes,  as  "1  to 
50,”  ‘‘51  to  75,”  etc.  Every  number  has 
a  card  with  its  title,  author,  and  any- 
desired  data;  these  cards  are  filed  in 


No.  502 — Nursery  Rug-.  Here  we  Imre  tile  old  patchwork  or  our  grandmother.-:  revived.  The 
Whole  design  is  stumped  on  a  Imekin-ound  ot  heavy  unbleached  cloth.  There  are  bunnies 
stamped  on  brown  ehninbvny  to  lit  exactly  over  the  spaces  In  the  background';  they  are  cut 
ami  laid  in  place  and  sliMiecl  down.  The  little  chicks  are  In  light  Tan;  they  also  are  out 
aud  stitched  ill  place,  lu  the  center  with  bunnies  and  chicks  there  are  flowers,  pink  patches 
arc  for  these.  111  tie  tan  patches  for  the  seed  com  or,  and  green  patches  for  the  leaves.  Then; 
are  bushes  at  the  corners  and  trees  between,  green  patches  for  the  tops  and  pink  patches  for 
the  pots.  After  the  patches  are  applied  tUcvar-  stitched  around  with  ihu  outline  stitch  in 
the  color  of  the  patches.  The  hushes  are  stitched  with  pink  French  knots  and  the  fence 
embroidered  with  the  outline  stileh  in  blue.  The  size  of  the  rug  is  30x45  inches  and  with 
mercerized  floss,  patches  and  binding  costs  1)0  cents. 


mouia  usefi  by  bakers,  or  else  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder  or  one  of  soda.  If 
soda  is  used  dissolve  it  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  ot  sour  milk.  Roll  out  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thick  aud  cut  with  the  wood¬ 
en  springerle  molds  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  stand  to  dry  over  night. 
Sprinkle  aniseed  on  them  in  such  mau- 
ner  as  t.n  have  it  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cakes.  If  they  arc  baked  on  an  ordin¬ 
ary  baking  sheet  sprinkle  this  (after 
greasing  it)  with  aniseed  before  placing 
the  cakes  upon  it.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  These  are  most  unique  and  de¬ 
licious. 

Hapsburg  Oakes. — Mix  into  a  dough 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  three- 
fourths  pound  or  sugar,  one-balf  pound  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Sot  aside, 
heating  slightly,  the  whites  of  two  or 
three  of  the  eggs  and  in  another  plate 
have  some  mixed  powdered  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Roll  the  dough  very  thin; 
cut  into  shapes  preferred  then  dip  each 
into  the  white  of  egg  and  then  into  the 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixtures.  Bake  in 
a  brisk  oven.  (If  the  dough  seems  stiff 
thin  it  with  white  of  egg  till  it  rolls 
well ) . 

Anise  Cookies. — Beat  eight  eggs  with 
a  pound  of  sugar  for  half  an  hour  (or 
less )  ;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  anis- 
seed  and  one  scant  pound  of  flour  mixed 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Roll 
very  thin :  cut  out  and  sprinkle  with 
confectioner’s  sugar.  Bake  in  shallow 
tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

Grown  Princess  Cecilia's  Marzipan  (A 
confection). — At  night  blanch  one  pound 
of  sweet  almonds,  with  from  15  to  20 
bitter  almonds,  and  let  stand  in  cold 
water  till  morning.  Dry  them  then  with 
soft  towels  and  pound  the  almonds  in 
a  mortar.  Add  one  pound  of  powdered 
sugar;  mix  well  into  a  paste,  adding  a 
little  rose  water,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
while  mixing,  being  ,  careful  not  to  get 
too  moist.  Form  into  a  ball  and  hind 
up  in  a  cloth,  letting  lie  three  or  more 
hours.  Place  on  a  hoard  and  roll  out ; 
cut  into  cakes  and  place  on  sugared  pa¬ 
per  in  a  baking  tin  and  set  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  The  cakes  should  be  dried, 


card  index  drayvers  alphabetically.  It  is 
no  trouble,  on  receiving  a  now  bulletin,  to 
number  it  aud  write  a  card,  filing  both 
in  their  proper  places,  and  it  is  very 
easy,  after  finding  the  number  in  the 
card  index,  to  find  any  desired  bulletin. 
The  number  system  obviates  rearranging 
the  bulletins  to  make  places  for  new  ac¬ 
cessions,  and  the  new  cards  are  easily- 
slipped  into  place.  WSth  us,  this  has 
proved  the  simplest  filing  system  yve  have 
tried  for  a  growing  collection. 

Chick  Peas  in  Idaho 

We  have  tried  the  new  vegetable  C'icer 
arietiuum,  chick  peas  or  garbanzos, 
which  the  government  sent  out  last  year, 
and  it  proved  a  success  with  us.  They 
look  similar  to  peanuts  before  they  are 
shelled,  and  after  being  shelled  and 
cooked  they  have  a  flavor  similar  to  nuts. 
They  arc  as  easily  raised  as  peas,  and 
can  stand  some  frost.  They  are  nice 
kept  for  Winter  use  in  the  dry  state, 
like  beans.  They  cook  much  quicker 
than  beans. 

To  cook  them,  put  them  in  kettle  with 
water  to  cover  and  some  more,  as  they 
soon  soak  up  the  water;  they  need  watch¬ 
ing.  When  tender  drain,  aud  heat  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  level  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  and  teaspoonful  salt,  mix  all 
together  well  and  serve  at  once. 

MRS.  G.  A.  Q. 

Defective  Sealing  of  Fruit  Jars 

Let  the  provident  housewife  look  to 
her  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  stored  for 
Winter  use.  The  writer,  a  housekeeper 
of  many  years’  successful  experience  in 
canning,  has  already  this  season  lost 
many  tomatoes  put  up  in  clamp  jars. 
The  can  rubbers  used  prove  absolutely 
worthless,  having  no  permanent  elasti¬ 
city.  1  intend  taking  it  up  with  the  firm 
who  sold  them  to  me.  There  is  fraud 
somewhere.  But  meanwhile,  let  me  warn 
my  fellow  craftsmen.  u.  l.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  we  can  blame  this 
difficulty  in  part  upon  the  present  high 
price  of  rubber.  It  would  be  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution,  where  perfect  sealing  is  in  doubt, 
to  dip  the  top  of  the  jar  in  melted  para- 
fin,  letting  it  come  over  the  point  of 
sealing,  as  this  would  make  the  jar  air¬ 
tight. 


A  Victrola  Keeps  the  Heart 
Y  oung  and  the  Children  at  Home 

Start  the  music  a-playing — a  smile  comes  over  the  faces  of  the  old 
folks— the  children  dance  and  sing.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  city  for 
amusement  the  Victrola  brings  amusement  into  the  home,  even  into 
the  farmhouse  far  away  from  town.  The  Victrola  brings  pleasure, 
education,  culture,  health  and  right  living  into  the  home  and  drives  out 
sadness  and  sorrow  and  loneliness. 


Brings  A  Victrola  Into  Your  Home 


The  first  $5  payment  bring  also  four  double  disc  records  so  that  you  and  your 
family  may  at  once  enjoy  the  wonderful  music.  The  remaining  payments  may  be 
made  $5  a  month— a  sum  often  expended  oa  things  which  have  no  permanent  value. 

For  Five  Dollars  Down 

and  $5  a  month  until  the  instrument  is  paid  for,  we  deliver  to  you  at  once— no 

_ _ freight  charges — no  delay  _________________ 

— your  choice  of  either 

,  the  $50— $75  or  $100  Vic-  _ fc 

~  trolas  as  pictured  below. 


Stylo  X  $75.00—  In  genuine 
mahogany,  golikn  oak,  or 
mission  finish. 


Style  XI  $100.00— In  genuine 
mahogany,  golden  oak,  or 
mission  finish: 


Style  IX  $50.00 — In  genuine  ma¬ 
hogany,  golden  oak  finish, 
or  mission  finish. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Send  no  money.  The  coupon  merely  asks  for  more  particulars  of  our  offer.  It  imposes 
no  responsibility  to  buy.  It  will  bring  to  you  free  the  new  Victrola  Record  Catalogue 
of  5,000  selections  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists,  together 
with  the  offer  of  the  Wanamaker  Stores.  This  offer  is  the  Wanamaker  Educational 
Plan  by  means  of  which  thousands  of  New  York  people  are  buying  the  Victrola  every 
year  from  this  Store;  a  privilege  which  we  now  extend  to  all  readers  of  this  magazine. 

Our  great  library  of  Victor  records  is  at  your  sendee  at  all  times.  Being  national 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of  Victrolas  and  records,  our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  We  therefore  can  give  you  unlimited  and  quick  service.  And 
we  supply  only  new  records  in  original  sealed  envelopes.  In  order  that  you  may  begin 
to  enjoy  the  Victrola  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  we  permit  you  to 

Select  Your  Favorite  Music  When  You  Send  Your  Order 

Your  first  payment  of  $5  penults  you  to  order  four  75c  double  disc  records  not  to  be  paid 
for  until  your  Inst  installment  on  the  Victrola  has  been  met.  You  will  thus  see  that  you 
can  secure  a  Victrola  aud  eight  selections  by  your  first,  payment  of  $5.  Of  course,  you 
may  order  more  than  four  records  if  you  wish,  hut  that  will  increase  the  amount  of  your 
first  payment  at  the  rate  of  75c  a  record.  Of  course^  there  arc  more  expensive  records 
(han  these.  A  Caruso  record,  aud  Caruso,  the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  sings  only  for 
the  Victor  Company,  costs  S2  and  $3.  You  will  find  the  list  of  Caruso  records  in  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Record  Book  which  wu  offer  tu  scud  you  free.  Be  sure  to  order  your  records  by  number. 

All  Responsible  Persons  May  Participate  in  the  Wanamaker  Educational  Offer 

The  big  idea  of  this  special  offer  is  to  place  strument  immediately  wins  its  way  into  the 

a  Victrola  in  the  homes  of  those  who  love  family  life.  When  you  get  a  Victrola  you 

music,  and  who  may  not  wish  or  may  not  '  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  so  long 

Iit„i  If  fA  ,,,.,1-.,  f„n  without  it.  Whether  you  xvaut  a  Victrola 

fin. I  it  convenient  to  make  tull  payment  all  Uovv  or  jater,  send  the  coupon  and  get  the 

at  once.,  lie  were  the  first  ot  the  large  particulars,  because  we  are  often  oversold 
stores  ot  any  city  to  add  music  and  musi-  when  approaching  holiday  time,  aud  a  de¬ 
cal  instruments  to  our  business,  and  we  be-  lay  in  sending  t.he  coupon  might  result  in 

lieve  we  have  been  the  most  successful.  a  delay  in  delivery  to  your  home.  This 

The  owner  of  the  Victrola  is  a  most  offer  will  ouly  remain  good  while  we  have 

fortunate  individual.  This  marvellous  in-  Victrolas  on  hand. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  AND  SEND  TO  It.N.-Y.  Nov.  25 

..  DI  JOHN  WANAMAKER  M  v  . 

Astor  Place,  victrola  Section  New  York  City 

National  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributors  of  Victrolas  and  Victor  Records 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  your  1916 
illustrated  Victrola  record  catalog  of  5,000  selec¬ 
tions  and  particulars  of  your  Educational  Plan 
of  monthly  payments. 
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HOLSTEINS 


Champion  Holstein  Cow,  Mazetta  Josephine  de  Kol 

Copyright  by  W.  Ward  Smith 


The  Dog  and  the  Sheep 

The  letters  of  \V.  VV.  Reynolds  on  sheep 
husbandry  have  been  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  1  cannot  agree  with  his  coin* 
meat  on  page  1110,  on  “The  Question  of 
Sheep  Dogs/'  Perhaps  in  Ohio,  where 
flocks  may  be  larger  and  dogs  scarcer  the 
notes  may  be  applicable.  In  New  York, 
where  many  good  sheep  breeders  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  business  by  dogs 
(not  always  cur  dogs)  we  must  regard 
the  dog  menace  as  more  than  an  “inci¬ 
dent.”  It  comes  nearer  to  Icing  a  de¬ 
plorable  accident.  Having  served  my  town 
as  assessor  for  eight  years,  and  having 
been  called  to  appraise  many  hundreds  of 


Mr.  Gibbon  says  get  them  along  one 
strain,  or  each  reproduce  its  like;  if  he 
could  do  that  he  would  be  a  genius,  and 
make  a  fortune.  I  hardly  believe  you 
will  find  two  or  three  pigs  alike  in  a 
litter.  I  think  they  breed  back.  If  be 
was  buying  from  a  reputable  breeder  lie 
could  get  a  pedigree  of  the  pig  he  desired 
to  liny,  and  in  that  way  ascertain  bow 
many  pigs  in  the  litter,  which  would  tell 
what  kind  of  a  sow  the  dam  was  for  re¬ 
producing. 

I  have  a  sow  here  now  that  I  do  not 
think  would  make  a  prize  winner,  hut  she 
raised  me  1.1  pigs  last  Fall,  niue  last 
Spring  and  10  this  Fall,  and  that  is 


dollars  of  damage  to  sheep,  I  can  scarce 
refrain  from  passing  some  criticism  on 
\V.  W.  It.’s  opinions, 

A  recent  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that 
my  county  has  paid  an  annual  dog  dam¬ 
age  claim  of  nearly  $1,500.  This  annual 
toll  of  wasted  dollars  does  not  represent 
the  total  loss,  as  any  sheep  breeder  can 
well  testify  that  the  invisible  loss  to  a 
flock  that  has  been  worried  by  dogs  is  of 
incalculable  amount.  W.  W.  R.  says: 
“There  is  an  instrument  that  makes  a 
low  report,  and  pushes  a  chunk  of  lead.” 
Good.  How  often  do  we  use  it  ou  dogs? 
I  tried  to,  by  watching  night  after  night 
to  catch  the  marauders.  Did  W.  IV.  R. 
ever  try  working  all  day  and  watching 
all  uight  to  protect  his  flock?  Vigilance 
is  bound  to  relax  and  then,  I  use  the 
aforesaid  instrument  to  end  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  some  of  my  own  choice  Sbrop- 
shircs.  W.  W.  It.  says  “sheep  raising 
was  profitable  when  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  wolves  and  bears.” 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  much 
damage  was  done  as  now  by  protected 
dogs? 

Our  system  to-day  gives  the  dog  owner 
permission  to  raise  any  number  of  dogs. 
The  assessors  will  try  to  find  them. 
“Sie-um,”  kill  all  the  sheep  you  choose. 
The  assessors  will  try  to  appraise  the 
damage.  The  town  board  counts  the  dogs 
ou  the  assessment  roll,  and  then  levies  a 
tax  on  the  dogs  sufficient  to  cover  the 
damage,  and  the  collector  will  try  to  col¬ 
lect  the  tax. 

Meanwhile  good  slicep  breeders  go  out 
of  the  business.  Why?  A  close  study  of 
page  1310  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  an¬ 
swer  ;  seven  advertisements  of  sheep  for 
sale  to  11  of  dogs  for  sale,  and  even  cur 
dogs. 

Yesterday  morning,  Oct.  23,  I  found  10 
torn,  mutilated  ewe  lambs  (all  eligible  to 
registry)  in  my  pasture  field.  The 
butcher  takes  them  away  in  hopes  that 
the  parts  usable  may  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Of  13  ewe  lambs  kept  to  in¬ 
crease  my  flock,  I  have  five  left,  IIow 
long  must  we  submit  to  such  “incidents?” 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  LEWIS  F.  ai.len. 

A  Talk  About  Hogs 

I  note  what  Mr.  Gibbon  says  about 
hogs,  page  1220,  also  Mr.  Curtin.  I  have 
been  breeding  bogs  for  about  six  years, 
always  select  gilts  from  large  litters,  say 
eight  to  15  pigs,  aud  from  my  best  sows. 


enough  for  any  hog.  When  I  buy  a  boar 
I  always  take  pains  to  get  one  from  a 
large  litter.  I  have  one  now  from  one 
of  the  best  boars  in  the  West,  out  of  a 
litter  of  10.  lie  also  has  the  build,  both 
fore  and  aft;  in  fact  the  best  I  have  ever 
had,  and  his  pigs  are  uniform  and  look 
like  him  in  build.  Taking  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness!  as  a  whole  I  think  that  the  principal 
point  is  the  boar.  If  you  have  a  good 
boar  you  will  get  good  pigs  from  any 
sow,  lie  she  scrub  or  purebred.  I  know 
because  I  am  the  only  hog  breeder  about 
here,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of 
the  sows  that  are  brought  here  to  be  bred. 
One  sow  that  was  four  years  old  did  not 
weigh  150  lbs.,  but  she  had  good  pigs. 
I  have  heard  this  man  and  that  telling 
what  fine  pigs  this  or  that  man  had  from 
the  scrub  sows  that  were  bred  to  my 
boar. 

I  know  some  dealers  ship  out  poor 
stock  but  if  Mr.  Gibbon  will  not  stop  at 
the  price  I  think  he  can  get  good  stock. 
I  bought  a  pair  cheap  once,  but  sent  them 
back.  I  paid  $10  for  the  pair,  $1  for 
registering  and  the  express ;  they  weighed 
32  lbs.  the  pair.  I  kept  them  four  days, 
they  gained  four  lbs.  and  I  shipped  them 
back.  They  were  10  weeks  old  when  I 
got  them.  That  taught  me  a  lesson  not 
to  go  by  price  alone  A  good  dealer  will 
ship  ou  approval,  and  what  more  can  you 
ask?  A.  ff.  law. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Stock  in  Scotland 

Your  claims  as  to  what  you  are  doing 
for  the  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  are 
not  overstated.  I  am  sure  every  farmer 
is  a  good  few  dollars  ahead  this  year, 
through  your  effort  in  the  milk  business, 
not  to  mention  the  good  done  through  the 
open  market  system.  The  open  market 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers 
if  thoroughly  established.  In  Scotland 
30  years  ago  all  stock  was  bought  by  the 
butchers  and  dealers  privately  and  unless! 
the  farmer  was  a  good  judge  he  did  not 
get  all  there  was  in  it.  When  1  left  10 
years  ago  every  town  aud  large  village 
had  its  weekly  and  fortnightly  market,  or 
auction  sale,  when  the  farmers  took 
whatever  they  had  for  sale  to  be  nue- 
tined.  All  stock  for  sale  had  to  pass  over 
a  platform  scale  which  registered  the 
weight  on  a  large  clock  face  dial,  where 
all  interested  could  see  it.  The  butchers 
or  dealers  had  then  to  compete  with  each 


Aberdeen  Anens- 1  lie  t,eof  breo<l-  bulls  for 

HUclUccII  MflgiiS  sa|e  Ball  calves  priced  ioiv. 

V.  VV.  ECKAROT,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


COW  BOY  s'® 


SURE  HEATER 
tor  STOCK  TANKS 


71  SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
1  for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

II  COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

K  Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
i  ur.hen  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keepa  fire24hrs., 
j  pays  for  iUvf  in  2  months  with  5 

JADSOlUTBiy  daTCf  cows;  Sell-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Stool ovConcrvte  Tanka  of  any  size.  Moat  reliable, 
practical,  effifi'-nt  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured, 

“We  hnvo  used  ono  of  your 'Cow  hoy  Tank  llpaU-rs'  rot-  nvu  j™s  and 
it  has  paid  for  Itself  many  limes  each  winter  mid  la  In  just  as  kuod  con* 

;  j.  ditiun  now  ns  when  purulwBod  Wo  buru  wood  and  hard  coal.  ' 

><  _ LOltl)  &L  HAUOH,  Middle  Cmvc.  N.  V. 

Col  a  Maatar  early.  Writo  at  once  for  illustrated  circulars  anddealur’a  natuo. 

a  THE  WILLS  IWFO.  CO..  AVI  Seventh  St..  Wondota.  Ills. 


■  ■ 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  Popular  Dog  today  because  of  ^terlinp'  merit.  IDEAL  FOR  POULTRY MAN. 
guards  biros,  kills  rats,  skunks,  INDISPENSABLE  IN  ORCHARD.  F'EEKLESS  WATCH 
jxOO  for  family,  btock,  casty  keeper.  SPLENDID  pLAYMATR  for  chfidron. 

ABSOLUTELY  1‘EAItLiiSS  (ny»fby  Allies  in  trenchunl,  faithful,  highly  intefiisrent,  a 
man"  dog.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  irood  bitch  vurnu  upward  fc-’oO  yearly,  pupa 
rcurrnl.  muddy  lolu.  Puppies,  irrown  th:»RS,  uittilici,  front  FINEST  AIREDALE 
BLOOD  JN  WORLD,  resisteredT-certifW.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold- 

Mnlth,  nmirnitlrmit.,  ImporL'd  mom  ol  internationally  furuou*  Ch.  Crompton  Oornrtg, 
I  a:  #lS;  ti  Apron  bitehea  to  WfiStOA,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery,  honorable  dcid'inn,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarviriteod.  Honk  lot, 

VIHIiltT  KfcXNEL,  Box  In.  WESTON,  N.  3. 


WifKISTO 


Box  In.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Selling  To  Make  Room 

Twenty-Urn  head  ARO  COwd,  three  to  seven  yea  rs  old, 
fresh  nr  will  freshen  shortly.  Average  over  10, mm 
(murids  of  better  than  milk .  Tfn  iliiinnsr  of  any 
kind  In  herd  Tuberculin  tested  yearly  for  yenrs. 
See  them  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Sole,  December  Sth  and  6th 
Will  also  sell  the  bull,  Sir  Topay  Tontine, Siro  of  20 
ARO  daughter*,  gentle  and  sure,  Seven  yearn  old. 
Have  too  many  of  his  daughters  to  continue  using 
him.  Son  of  King  of  routine  and  a  TAM  cow. 

After  above  sate,  wall  »pll  li  bull  calves,  out  of  the 
ahovo  bull  and  cows.  Bring’  the  recommendation 
of  your  banker  and  will  sell  you  any  bull  calf  that 
brings  over  $5<U.K>  ftt  it,  one  or  two  years  time. 
JUSTAMERE  FARM.  Middletown  Spring*,  VERMONj 


Grade  Holsteins  (or  Sale 

onf)  extra  taney,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  ami  others  due  to 
freshen  within  days.  Tiiov  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  #iTf>  to  per  head. 

Iflfl  'urge,  welt  bred  two  arid  throe  war  old  botfers 
bred  to  good  registered  IX.  F.  bulls.  Price  g>«5 
to  #>73  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  IS.'VO. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland.  N  Y. 


SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

A  boh  of  ItyMUtC  Kcmi'lykfc 
with  SO-lli.  tlniH  arul  SJft  «»f  Li* 
<lAnghtor»,  >*JIoImLWh 
v;»Iyi*h  $I«  Fnuh,  exprtoJl  paid  in 
lots  of <»,  ftOBiph  gjvolP  IjRifiU  k, 
*  to  3  vk.’Ux  obi,  t/i  $75  until. 

hoi  fora,  i*  mont  fix 
to  1  ycnf  olil,  NOOiNiCh.  RrjtJx- 
i**i  i'll  eon**,  Itplfcis  and  bulla, 
hiKli  gnido  t’owN.  ]«artfc  atoolc 
oft  ham  I  point*  and  rco  thorn. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N-Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Clows  that,  are  bred  for  mj|k.  Tliey  till 
the  pail.  Como  and  see  them  milked. 

1  2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  Me  Craw 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  tip  tit  prices  too  low  to  print. 
1  teifer  calves,  I  ici  Pecs  amlcows.Noteluff — wemnstsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURCH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (lonnerlj  Munnsvillt) 

uni  ctcimc  -Breed  up,  not  tlown.  Cheap  bulls 
hUW  I  Uino  Co  thn  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  n  35.61  lb.  sire.  A-  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  payments.  Funnel's  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  tltesn  prlens,  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKllALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 


JERSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


EY3 


^  ore  rtfootENT  PRODUCERS 

A  Guernsey  cow  averaged  over  r>0()  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  yearly  and  had  prod  Mod  six 
calves  when  seven  years  old. 

Write  fcT  FREE  literature. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club-Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“H'oditctioto'*  out  Watchword 

rnn  c  k  t  r  BULL  CALf  d»»>ppo<i,  Api  n  15,  ?oio 

r  UK  ^ALr*  s  ^'l  0o,<,r»  temgut*.  ftjid  white 

*  umiiJ  bwift'h.  Alrr,  ldHi'N  Tnfnitu  106614;  tlic*  bull 
whoac  (Ism  ttihl  two  2rt  *li<Uin-  AVarnK**  14,201  lltfl.  4  Of..  ntUlc,  966 
His.  lUoLblUlcr,  Dam  Entitle  lit'n  L»«Iy  II  UiHRcmi  -9463(6.  No  won 
♦<?«t  at  F/Mrritw  Fdiiii  airil  will  >n4kef  «  a  t  wfiRHr-tiltlf  vir«r  Tors 
Mum  600  !>■•,.  butter.  Thl#  L'lfer  l»  •  bis:  rue  cod  ItHllvlitual 
With irn<»tl  »1Mi y  Ability .  RAYMONOL.  PIKE.Mainacr.  €ene*«,0 

ForSala-Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

ont  of  sire  who  lias  10  datightars  in  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try.  Also  TWO  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES.  meh. 
Qeo.  Ij.  Ferris  &  Sqn>  Atwaters,  Y. 

For  Sale— Registered  Jersey  Bull  r>am.nReogteter0lpf 

lUerit.  Si”e,  I'liarnpion  Knight  of  Bellevue  Farms. 
For  particulars,  address  M«MtN*SCD  farm.  Klilg.llrid,  c«nn. 

I  .*.  HORSES  .*. 

20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  ngeil,  trieil  stallions  cheap.  If  yon  want 
to  buy  n  choice  weaulug  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion 
write  mu.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  corning  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


Pays  The 

Ijireen  p^Riit  &  ap 

Y/Wll  BlIyer,  fare 

otfera  morn  Stallions  ot  service-  sMM 
able  age  by  the  JIII.OUU  Champion  jMjk-  %  ■ 

CARNOT  <06880)  than  does  any  fpjjgft  71 
other  breeder  In  America  For  . 

Peroherona,  Belgians.  Holstein 

Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  writo  /  \W*  « 

forcut.  rncesrigbt.'l'eriuatosiut.  1 

A.  W.  GREEN.  t  yA 

Middleflfild.  Ohio  H.  K.  Station, 

Fast  Orwell,  O.  on  IVimti.  R.  it. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  honed  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  suited  stallions,  mares  ami  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Kurins,  Bo*  43S  L,  Lexmnton.  Ky. 

SHEEP 

Wanted  Ten  or  Fifteen  Hampshiredown  EweLambs 

also  two  ram  lambs.  Opliir  Kurin,  Purchase,  N  V. 

PUP flptJU  in  C  15  tired  ewes,  .Also  Ham  lambs  for  sale. 

dnnuroninc  STEVENS  BROS.  .  Wlhan  N.  Y. 


STEVENS  BROS. 


Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TnntoQhoan  both  seven.  Write- for  literature  and 

lUniSOlieep  prices  to  J.N.  McPherson.  Scotts ville .  N.Y. 

Uimn.liir.l  „  L  n  125 1  b».  up.  Kwe  l.nnhfl  anil  hl’ed 

Hampshire LamD Rams  twc.s.  T.n»i>>g  s>mt  i.v  our 

Flower  ram  lin'd.  IIAM.KTT  ItllOM.,  Hcnccn,  N.  V. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  ',p.^ 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Stock  Farm.  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

~  GOATS 


SWISS  I  Breed  Up 
JVC  HI  T  *  IK.  I  A  good  buck,  $10 
GrOATS  I  A  pure  one,  $20 

Lmiuiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  -  Centre  Sqtiare,  Pa. 

~ DOGS  7T- 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  English  BeagIes  f0uRpsp^sE 


To  provide  Burn  space  for  a  new  C>'OP. of  calves  wo 
off  rA  BARGAIN  in  a  growth?  *  MONTHS  BULL  CALF. 

A  Grandson  of  Turn  Masber'sGalnre.  Send  for  Sales 
List.  C.  H.  HECHl.ER.  Supt..  Box  H.  Roslyn,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  GUERNSEY  BULL f i1** 

3R163;  15  months;  ready  for  service.  May  Ro*esire. 
$l(ii)  F,  O.  B.  our  station.  TABER  A  MIGNIN.  Castile.  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS;'“:;m,,,77: 

Trices Keasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Siniditowo.N  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale  fPredsaL^Me‘?t 

breeding.  C.  C.  MOOKE,  Unariilhi,  New  York 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  oi'o from^oo.i 

milking  stork.  $35,  FRANKLIN  FARMS,  Mentlham.  N.J. 


FERRETS 

White  and  Brown  FERRETSFor  Sale 

Brice  Jiat free.  C.n.ftlUKItAi!,Neiv  London, O. 

■Tlr.Vr.ya,tc  EITHER  COLOR 
Jt*  UX  X  VERY  SMALL 

Mated  pairs  or  dov.en  lots.  Send  for  free  price  list 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

CT  a  ft-oFc  either  color; mated  pairs  or  dozen 
rdiK?io  lots.  Seud  for  free  to-ice  list, 

J.  F.  MURRAY  _  New  London,  Ohio 


Parents  are  good  hunters  and  trailers. 
Female,  $4;  Males,  85. 

W.  Butler,  Tunxis  Club,  Tolland. Mass. 

KOXIIOl  M»  I’LTS  mil),  Somcra,  4'wiim. 

Wanted  -  ADogTrained  to  DriveSheep 

Old  Ku dish  sheep-dog  preferred.  Adilress,  stating 
Uge.  color,  breed,  price,  to  Me.  test,  fare  Rural  hon-l.-rkt  r 

P-ll-  p,,_c  FERRETS  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

Lome  r  ups  nelson  itutbS.,  Grovk  city,  Ba. 

Pnllie D„ne~blacks,  with  white  collars.  Fine  marking*, 
uuilierupa  No  better  bred.  Fine  nnveta.  Pedigree. 
I'  liie  Tehtirnonials.  V,  ]..  UOIHI  AN,  Itavenne,  Ohio 

Aii-odalo Terrier  Pmwr  **0  0KBWN  OOCS  Til orotigh bred, 
flireaaieiernerrups  E,  weU  known  siie.s.  neftllliy 

and  active,  hat  isie-  liou  guaranteed.  Frank  Maid,  tinrma,  NT, 
A  GUARD  FOR  YOUR  HOME,  A  "  PAL’’  FOR  YOUR  CHILOREN, 

F0RA  CTHH8E,8rFMA^ .PLREYSEr$T  AN  AIREDALE 

Pedigreed  Pups  tor  sale.  W.A.  LOWBER,  Burlington.  N.J. 

Airedale  Terrier  Bitch  Puppies,  $15  and  Up 

Good  ones.  Bred  bitch  *60.  A  Iso  two  to  put  out  on 
shares.  Other  stock.  Allstone  Kennel*,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

ROYALLY  BRED  AIREDALES 

Standard  American  theft  insurance.  Whelpeii  Aug. 
19,1916.  Registered.  Price, $15.  Send  foi  pedigiow. 
ThTn’C’T  u-xr'TTvr  1?  adm  riontor  Pn 
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other  in  the  open  if  they  wanted  to  get 
the  goods  and  the  farmer  had  the  option 
to  refuse  to  sell  should  prices  not  reach 
expectations.  A  commission  was  charged 
for  all  goods  auctioned  and  auction  com¬ 
pany  guaranteed  ail  sales. 

By  paying  a  fee  ot  25  cents  per  cow  or 
steer  the  auction  company  insured  the 
stock  against  loss  to  the  tanner  through 
disease,  otherwise  any  loss  occasioned  by 
disease  had  to  be  borne  equally  by  the 
seller,  buyer  and  auction  company.  Grain 
dealers  and  potato  merchants  always  at¬ 
tended  those  sales,  and  the  farmers  could 
get  best  prices  going.  Result,  was  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  buy  privately  from 
the  farmers,  unless  in  very  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  some¬ 
thing  of  like  system  to  be  used  in  this 
countrj',  only  in  dairy  districts  possibly  a 
monthly  market  would  be  sufficient. 

New  York.  F.  mitchell. 


Homemade  Butter-worker 

The  little  device  shown  at  Fig.  579 
is  used  by  E.  C.  Oswood  of  Maryland. 
It  is  a  homemade  butter-worker  for 
handling  the  product  from  one  cow.  It 


Handy  Homemade  Butter  Worker  Fig.  579 

is  so  simple  that  the  picture  practically 
explains  it.  The  dimensions  of  the 
board  are  16x18  inches,  one  inch  thick, 
the  end  pieces  are  six  inches  wide  at 
back  and  three  inches  at  front,  the  end 
piece  projecting  one-half  inch  above  the 
table.  Of  course  in  working  this  device 
the  butter  is  placed  on  the  board  and 
the  handle  worked  up  and  down  over 
the  butter,  gently  pressing  the  moisture 
out. 


The  Young  Cow  Mother 

I  have  a  registered  Jersey  heifer  two 
years  old,  due  to  calve  Dec.  25.  I  wish 
to  give  her  as  good  a  chance  as  possible 
to  make  good — she  is  still  in  pasture. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  weather  condi¬ 
tions  here  last  Summer  my  hay  is  of 
poor  quality.  Much  of  it  overripe  and 
nearly  all  damaged  by  rain.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  feed  grain  hefore  she  has.  her 
calf?  If  so,  wh..t  would  be  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  her,  and  how  much  should  I 
feed?  She  is  in  very  good  flesh  now. 

New  Jersey.  j,  w. 

I  would  say,  if  the  hay  is  not  musty  it 
will  be  all  right  to  feed  to  the  heifer ; 
would  not  feed  grain  until  a  little  while 
after  she  has  calved.  Theu  feed  dried 
brewers’  grains,  after  they  have  been 
soaked  some  hours,  and  a  little  eornmeal 

With  it.  CHARLES  Y.  FOSTER, 

New  Jersey. 

Our  method  of  handling  such  heifers  is 
to  place  them  with  the  milking  herd  at 
least  two  months  before  freshening ;  bring 
them  to  the  barn  each  day  with  the  herd 
and  place  them  where  they  are  to  calve. 
We  have  box  stalls  in  cow  barn.  Bogin 
by  feeding  a  light  ration  working  up  to 
full  feed  iu  two  weeks.  Continue  this 
up  to  time  of  calving.  We  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  as  follows:  400  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  ground  barley,  400  lbs.  dried  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  o2  per  cent. :  100  lbs.  bran 
and  25  lbs.  oil  meal,  of  which  we  feed 
about  eight  pounds  a  day  as  a  full  ra¬ 
tion.  Continue  this  up  to  freshening, 
then  bran  with  a  little  nil  meal  for  a  few 
days,  gradually  shifting  back  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  increasing  about  a  half  pound  every 
two  days,  so  long  as  the  heifer  responds  to 
the  increase,  then  drop  off  a  pound  from 
this  feed  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  You  will 
then  find  you  are  feeding  about  one  pound 
of  grain  for  every  pounds  of  milk  if 
the  heifer  does  ns  she  should.  Heifers  thus- 
fed  will  develop  more  udder  and  milk  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  not  fed  in  this  way.  Don't 
be  afraid  if  your  heifer  has  a  pretty  big 
and  hard  udder  for  a  week  after  calving 
and  gives  little  milk ;  this  will  come 
around  all  right,  and  she  will  do  better 
than  if  she  did  not  have  it.  Be  patient 
with  her  at  this  time;  massage  the  udder 
gently  and  milk  carefully,  and  your 
heifer  will  respond  in  a  way  that  will 
please  you.  evan  w.  mosheb. 

New  York. 

A  heifer  due  to  calve  Dec.  25  should  be 
taken  in  from  pasture  at  once  and  put  on 
a  good  grain  ration  along  with  dry  rough- 
age.  A  good  many  people  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  underfeeding  at  this  time  just 


Johe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OLjltiyjERSEy  REPS 


375  lbs.  in 
.9  months. 


WWIUIt  J.CttUMSs' 
hoom\lown.N.J. 


because  the  heifer  happens  to  he  in  good  she  should  be  allows 
flesh  when  she  comes  in  from  the  pas-  for  an  hour  or  two 
ture.  When  a  heifer  freshens  for  the  has  no  silage  I  won 
first  time  she  should  be  encouraged  :n  ing  the  heifer  mornin 
every  wav  to  develop  a  big  udder  and  has  been  our  expei 
then  follow  it  uo  with  a  heavy  flow  of  course  of  treatment 
milk.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  up  to  the  calving  tre 
what  the  same  heifer  will  do  with  proper  and  allow  her  to  ta 
feed  and  handling  and  what  she  will  do  if  with  a  fair  start- 
neglected  This  difference  is  so  much  New  Hampshire, 
that  the  poor  feeder  and  caretaker  will  . 

often  say  it  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  Distinction  tJetwee 
produce  what  the  expert  will  get  out  of  At  what  age  does 

her.  n  heifer  and  become 

I  would  begin  giving  this  heifer  a  mix-  f;n.m  on  shares.  and 
ture  or  an  equal  part  of  bran,  hominy,  rent  j)ave 

crushed  oats  and  oil  meal.  The  hominy  nf  whl 

may  be  left  outMf  barley  is  mixed  with  of  two-year-old  heife 
the  oats.  The  hmount  can  be  increased  ru  vf,rv  mn< 

until  she  has  about  all  she  will  promptly  T,  .  ,  . 

eat.  She  should  also  have  corn  silage  or  ^  ls  l,siia  eons 
other  succulent  food.  Beets,  or  other  eomes  a  cow  when 
roots  should  entirely  supplement  the  “lit  many  continue  efi 

silage  for  two  weeks  before  calving,  and  some  time  after  that. 
the  grain  ration  should  be  cut  down  also,  *  Practical 

by  substituting  more  wheat  bran  for  the 

other  parts.  Immediately  before  and  I  wish  some  good 

after  calving  feed  only  bran  as  a  grain  -would  give  their  vie 
ration,  and  after  Calving,  substitute  gluten  veuient  shape  and  si 
or  other  protein  feed  for  the  hominy.  Do  purposes,  about  40 

not  force  the  feeding  too  quickly  after  basement  stable.  I 

calving,  but  rather  wait  for  the  milk  to  in-  40x60.  How  would 
crease  first.  Weigh  the  milk,  and  feed  one  man’s  work? 
about  one  pound  of  grain  for  every  three  Susquehanna  Co., 

pounds  of  milk,  and  keep  this  up  until  _ We  wa 

she.  will  no  longer  respond  to  more  feed.  ni,., ..V;  ‘  n-s  ab( 

As  the  heifer  begins  to  make  up  an  udder,  f  *smtabl< 

to  nattan  the  parts.  Tim  will  “ip 

help  to  develop  the  glands,  and  at  the  _ _ 

same  time  make  the  heifer  gentle  and  Cow  Los 

used  to  being  milked.  As  the  udtkr  be¬ 
gins  to  get  swollen  before  she  freshens,  Is  there  such  a  th 
the  gentle  rubbing  will  relieve  her.  and  her  cud"? 
she  will  come  to  look  for  you  for  help.  If  Connecticut, 
the  heifer  is  8  real  good  one.  she  may  A  cow  does  not  * 
swell  up  under  the  belly  nearly  to  her  simply  stops  chew  in 
fore  legs.  Don’t,  let  this  scare  you- — it  is  jug)  when  sick  and 
just  a  sign  of  a  good  cow.  Give  a  few  when  well. 

small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  just  before  - 

calving,  and  one  or  two  just  after.  Give  Ecz 

plenty  of  lukewarm  water,  and  keep  her  w.„  „  ,,  , 

out  of  all  drafts.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  milk  .  -W1J  a|Y*fe. 
fever,  for  heifers  never  have  it  with  first  '  hbG.  18 

calves.  If  her  udder  is  pretty  full,  or  if  the  last  few  weeks 
you  wont  to  induce  a  heavy  flow  of  milk,  sores  on  her  neck  a, 
draw  it  four  times  a  day.  Iu  fact  it  de-  ltfl1  vei'y  m  IK"  K 
pends  on  how  much  you  want  your  heifer  pimples  ana  Roon  a 
to  do  well,  on  how  much  you  can  afford  to  are  scratched  they  s 
"fuss”  with  her.  J.  grant  morse. 

New  York. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  some¬ 
times  two  months,  previous  to  freshen¬ 
ing  we  feed  heifers  a  liberal  quantity  of 
ground  oats  and  bran,  and  also  all  the 
good  clover  hay  that  they  waut.  Then 
just  before  freshening  (say  a  week  or 
10  days,  possibly  not  more,  than  a  week) 
we  feed  one  quart  of  bran  in  a  pail  of 
warm  water,  and  at  this  time  we  elimin¬ 
ate  nil  other  grain.  This  should  prepare 
the  heifer  for  freshening  and  keep  her  in 
ideal  condition.  It-  is  also  best  to  keep 
the  heifer  in  a  box  stall  for  the  last 
week  or  ten  days,  not  neglecting  to  see 
that  she  gets  out  of  door  exercise  for  a 
few  hours  every  day  and  a  hove  all  things 
to  have  the  stall  thoroughly  clean  and 
well  bedded.  Would  also  suggest  that 
these  box  stalls  should  always  be  white¬ 
washed  and  the  floor  disinfected  before 
the  heifer  is  put  in  before  she  calves, 
and  just  before  freshening  she  should  be 
provided  with  a  good  blanket  and  kept 
in  good  warm  condition. 

Ohio.  FAIRVTEW  FARM. 

I  would  feed  the  heifer  grain  before 
calving,  as  there  is  no  time  in  a  heifer’s 
life  that  she  has  more  need  of  grain  feed 
than  when  making  up  to  freshen  with 
first  calf,  as  she  has  not  only  to  grow 
her  Calf,  but  she  herself  has  not  ceased 
growing  and  consequently  has  to  make 
muscle,  bone  and  fat  for  herself  as  well, 
and  the  added  muscle  and  hone  that  she 
has  to  build  up  is  a  burden  that  a  ma¬ 
ture  cow  does  not  have  to  carry.  In 
these  enlightened  days  nearly  every  good 
dairyman  has  come  to  realize  that  a  cow 
heavy  with  ealf,  needs  a  grain  ration  in 
order  that  si’  *■  may  do  justice  to  herself, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  ealf,  when  she 
comes  to  freshen,  but  many  have  not 
stopped  to  think  how  much  greater  is 
the  heifer’s  need,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  heifers 
freshening  every  week  that  have  not  had 
a  “square  show.” 

A  most  excellent  grain  ration  for  heif¬ 
ers  and  cow's  heavy  with  ealf  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran,  eornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  oil  meal.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  your  inquirer,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so,  to  take  his  heifer  up  from  pas¬ 
ture  at  once,  and  place  her  in  a  good 
warm  comfortable  stable,  and  feed  her 
two  pounds  of  the  above  grain  mixture 
each  feed  morning  and  night.  If  he  has 
silage  I  would  feed  her  about  15  pounds 
of  same  morning  and  night  with  the 
grain  mixture  fed  on  the  silage;  iu  ad¬ 
dition  I  would  feed  her  all  the  hay  she 
would  eat  up  clean  twice  a  day.  onre  in 
the  forenoon  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 

If  he  has  no  silage  1  would  feed  her  all 
the  hay  she  would  clean  up  three  times 
each  day,  morning,  noon  and  night.  If 
he  has  no  silage  it  would  pay  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  dried  beet  pulp  and  feed  her 
three  pounds  of  this  morning  and  night 
with  her  grail).  The  beet  pulp  should  he 
of  course  well  soaked  up  with  water  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  The  morning  feed  should 
be  put  soaking  the  night  before,  and  wlieu 
that  is  fed  in  the  morning  put  another 
batch  soaking  ready  for  the  night  feed. 

If  inquirer  has  silage  his  heifer  will 
need  watering  but  once  a  day,  preferably 
after  dinner,  when  if  the  day  is  pleasant 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 


50— SPRING  AND  FALL  PIGS-SO 

Bt»  Sovr«l«>Ml  torqihDelltMU  Of  these  liOart- daugh¬ 
ter*  <>i  the  if  rent  f/i-o  l*retu  tor's  Rival,  and  l»  art*  by 
such  toif  1- -is  Lee  Premier  2#lh,  Ia-c  I'remieiJB  Muster. 
|ih-i-rt  ts.iiyrf' How  «  O  utlier  3d.  and  Hopeful  Lee’s 
S 1 1  tr  It  VOW  want  lb »-  Iju.l  get  ti  now  by  l,ee 

Pi »•  m tor’s  Rival  I9869A,  the  900  tiound  Two-yeur-old, 
and  1  b.-  pn-iitej-r  ts,ar  tlm.t  tvs  ever  mined,  These 
sown  are  of  the  host  01'  type  and  bi-erditig,  and  are 
prii'iM  1  from  tu  91  00  according  to  the  Receding 
Quality  and  quantity.  VVe  have  to  Spring  Service 
Hours  and  Si  Tried  Servtee  Hours  that  would  be  a 
lionedt  to  any  herd.  They  are  boars  thni  we  have 
used  In  our  own  herd  and  *-e  of  Spring  I'JfC  Farrow. 

We  Invite  your  personal  re-lection.  Otherwise  we 
will  guarantee  “Absolute  bnt  Ufiictlon”  on  arrival. 
All  clean  stock  from  a  cleon  herd. 

“VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME'* 

For  further  infortnallon  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


ID  Fall  boars  by  the  prize 
winning  Successor’s 


A  A  A  A  A  .  1)uk~  ifa,  ,«»  Md 

out  of  mn  ture  nows.  Four  hy  an  Imported  English  sow 
and  four  by  a  half  English  and  liaif  Aiwiicmii  Miwnnd 
Others  from  Straight  American  sow*  tlmf.  are  prizewin¬ 
ners  and  out.  of  prize  winning  sires  and  dams.  Supply  is 
limited,  so  In  order  to  tale  ad  vantage  of  this  offer  you  had 
hotter  order  eiu-ly  and  these  pigs  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  weigh  Arty  to  itoventy-rtvs  lauinds 
each.  Price,  SIS  eiMjh,  Itog'.'tercd,  CruAod,  Immunized. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Bc££,'re  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mention  **  Rural  No  w«  Yorker.'* 


Large  Berkshires  h  High  wood 

A  young  silt  we  sold  n  Kaunas  Customer  for  $25, 
shown  by  him  there  this  fall,  was  first  prize  and 
champion  sow.  Tha  boar  wo  sold  the  West  Virginia 
Berkshire  Association  weighed  700  pounds  at  17 
months.  Boars,  sows  and  unrelated  pigs  always  for 
sale.  No  dumplings:  hnt  thn  big,  grow  thy,  prolific 
kind.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  1 5.  Dundee.  N  Y. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRES 


More  prizes  won  at  the  lending  big  shows  of 
tha  U.  S.  this  your  by  mir  herd  than  by  any 
other  herd.  Now  offering  bred  gilts  and 
sow*,  also  a  few  pics  of  both  sexes,  ready  to 
wean,  at  a  low  figure,  to  give  ns  more  room. 

HAMILTON  FARM.  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr..  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


2  months  old,  SS10.  With  size,  type  and  quality. 
Pairs,  trios,  etc.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Klrkville,  New  York 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  3KitoWKd 

April.  191C,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-yoar-oldHow,  far¬ 
rows. inly  Hi.  Charmer’s  <  'hanipion  5th.  No  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop  .  Mnrtilcitaie,  Ct. 


Berkshire  and  O*  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  flats.  N.  Y. 


REG  3 

H.  GRIMSHAW 


Norfcli  East,  Pa, 


Back  Again  ^'/finest herd^h  Registered  Berkshires 

I  ever  owned.  WHITE  Tin  a  Wtsrs. 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L.  Brown,  Waierport,  N.  Y, 


CLARK  FARM 
Room  ton,  N.  J. 


Berkshire  Pigs-%1 


Dill  I  D I  Kl  O  bronze  cannon 
dULL.  nmUo  metal.  3^ inch 

_ — -  -  SI  EACH  PREPAIO 

Strongest  Ring  Made.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dept.  R.  The  aioore  Pros,  of  Albany,  New  York 


purebred. 6- weeks-old  breeders, f7;  either 
sex.  CLOVEROALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  New  York 


Berkshires 


ll^^O.I.C.’sbredatGreenbraes 

bent  type  of  piotific,  thrifty  stock;  descendants  of 
Colonel  Leo  (prize  boar)  and  Wildwood  Prince  ($750 
hog)  for  Sale  at  very  reasonable  prices,  Eastern 
headquarters  forO.  1.  V.  stuck.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  GRKENItRAKS  FARM,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Our  Young  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

Because  We  Bought  a  $10,000  BULL 

Ann  to  takes  him.  2  years,  %  black,  sure,  fie  is  Major 
3) /  /  j  i '•irnucopi.a M.-n-odc*  iiU77»nHiie,Aggto<  orim- 
'  copln  Pauline  Count  (2M4?) M  A.K.O.  ifuughterx, 

25  proven  sons;  Dam  20.74  Bound*,  iPaighter  of  Mercedes 
Julips  i'icrtertze  TVtuI  (29R30)  CO  A.H.f).  daughters;  grand- 
dim  Aggie  Cornucopia  Pauiino  (tHlSfi),  si  ;ia  butter.  We 
al-n  have  two  pui*brp<1  calywa,  tv  o  months,  for  ♦«!>  and 
*7,0  each  and  a  few  cows,  both  grade  and  purebred, 
MOIIEOA.N  F  A  1C  At  I'F.KKSli  1 1.I.,  N.  Y. 


CHFLDON  FARM  REGISTER  KIT  DUROCS 

**  Pign  of  both  sox.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  €■  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SIB  pair.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  sanie  price. 

S.  WEEKS  -  De  Graff,  Ohio 


DurocPigs 


Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE.New  Washington,  0. 


GUERNSEY  BULL rCTitlniSl 

record.  Strong  breeder.  Price,  $150.  2  cows,  5  and 
3  years  old.  Milking.  Bred  to  Registered  Bull. 

GEO.  AMOS  Todd  -  Briar  Cliff,  N.  Y. 


3  Pigs  for  $20— Registered  Durocs 

UAKOLD  WILSON,  Jr.  -  Clermout,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PIGS  1-Chesler  Whites 


SWINE 


A  splendid  lot  of  youngsters  six  weeks  old.  Price, 
$4  each.  No  unrelated  stock  or  boars. 

Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  farrowed  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  ^Vkin.8*^ 

pair.  Also  two  boars,  April  farrowed;  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  All  registered.  J.  G.  SCHILLING.  Stockbridge.  Mass. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES^- 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Ouroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.  q^rters 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  h reciting.  Free  from  disease. 

I  .  JM.  PALMER,  Mo’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N. \\ 


Rpaiclerpri  fl  I  H  'q  b  to  8  weeks  old.  From  large, 
neglSICIBUU.I.lA.  3  tIllUU,.0  Uork  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  M,  Alexander,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Pigs.  2  to  8  months  old.  ut  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R.  AY.  McALLEX  .  Fannettsbnrg,  Pa. 


Ghpvlpr  W  \  andfl  I  fl  '«  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOO 
biieSTer  W.  S  anau.  I.  U.  S  SOWS  AND  PIGS  Reg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  DAIRY  FARM,  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Prop..  Troy,  Pa. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

proven  merit  for  sale.  UPLANO  FARM.  Fleinington.  N.  J. 


20  Mule-Foot  Pigs  “*8%“,'“  ,$& 

pair  if  ordered  soon.  J.  N.  McPHCRSON.  Scottsville 


— no  breed  thriven  better,  or 
gives  more  | >ti-»  per  lii  tt-r.  We 
oilernowapeetnity  Qfiebredsows. 

A  y\  Book  Free.  _ 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  L>.NTo  1,  W  inston-Salem  North  Carolina 


nHF<SHIRF*£  Pi2s  that  thrive  and  pay. 
Grii:^flfnLC7  Thrifty  youngsters  and  ser 
vice  boars.  FRED  W.  CARD,  Sylvania,  Pa 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Save  time,  feed  and  labo-:  secure  top  prices.  You  can  accomplish  ad  this  by  feed¬ 
ing  properly,  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  protein.  Without 
these  it  is  impossible  for  your  pigs  to  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  flesh.  Grain 
alone  does  not  supply  these  essentials.  So  use 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

to  balance  tbe  ration.  This  will  insure  most  rapid  growth  and  economical  gains, 
so  increase  your  profits.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Robert  A.  Reichard’s  Digester 
Tankage.  I  £  necessary,  write  me  for  FREE  samples  and  literature. 

^  /  also  manufacture  Poultry  necessities  of  the 

vJ.tf  N.  highest  grade: — beef  scrap,  blood  meal,  bone, 

H  \7  MY  "''n.  charcoal,  and  crushed  oyster  shell.  Get  prices . 

'Wky  ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

'  IS  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


November  25,  101G, 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Hogs 

Lousy? 


Dairy  Ration  With  Coarse  Hay 

Will  ,vmi  balance  a  ration  for  me  for 
grade  Ilolsteins  averaging  .‘50  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day?  I  have  very  good  quality  of 
silage,  mangel  beets,  and  salt  meadow  bay 
for  roughage.  I  admit  my  hay  is  jot 
of  the  best  quality.  I  cau  buy  any  of  the 
concentrated  feeds  at  reasonable  prices 
near  here.  K.  o. 

Now  Jersey. 

A  ration  which  should  give  satisfactory 
results  with  roughage  you  have  on  hand 
follows:  12  lbs.  salt  hay,  30  lbs.  corn 
silage,  15  lbs.  mangels  daily  and  a  pound 
of  grain  to  .'514  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  from  the 
following  mixture:  2  parts  cottons*. ed,  2 
parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  1  part  gluten 
feed,  and  T  part  Ju'an ;  add  1  per  cent. 
Coarse  line  suit,  to  grain  when  mixing  it 
up.  Note  that  the  grains  are  of  high 
protein  nature.  This  is  necessary,  since 
your  roughage  is  low  in  protein.  It  is  a 
good  [dun  to  use  a  little  bran  when:  cot¬ 
tonseed  is  used,  since  it  supplies  mineral 
matter  lacking  itt  the  cottonseed  meal. 


ative  properties  which  would  be  more 
pronounced  when  the  silage  was  fed  iu 
too  large  amounts.  The  fact  that  you 
fed  the  silage  successfully  before  aud 
after  the  cows  .scoured  would  indicate 
that  it  was  the  extra  amount  of  silage 
that  caused  the  trouble. 

Iu  regard  to  the  silage  in  the  silo  when 
you  rented  the  farm  in  the  Spring  I  could 
not  say  without  knowing  more  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  whether  it  was  the  silage,  the 
amount  fed  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  fed  that  caused  the  trouble.  The 
weather  must  have  been  getting  warm 
when  the  trouble  occurred,  and  it  is  very 
probable  tbut  the  silage  was  not  fed  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 

If  as  you  say  the  silage  left  iu  your 
silo  is  in  a  sweet  condition  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  year’s  crop  should  not 
be  put  on  top  of  it.  If  there  is  a  spoiled 
layer  two  or  three  inches  thick  on  top  it 
would  he  reel!  to  pitch  this  out  before 
putting  in  (he  new  crop.  It  is  common 
to  put  new  silage  on  top  of  old  silage 
when  there  is  some  left  over.  On  many 
farms  silage  will  he  rather  poor  tLis  year, 
i.  e.  very  little  corn  on  it.  This  silage 
should  settle  and  keep  all  right,  in  silo 
you  mention. 

Matured  corn  silage  lias  about  one- 
third  the  digestible  nutrients  in  it  that 
Timothy  hay  possesses.  Siuee  this  is  true 
if  ought  to  he  worth  $6  to  $8  per  ton  iu 
the  s' lo.  According  to  Henry’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  silage  from  mature  corn 
has  17.7  lbs.  per  100  lbs.,  while  that  from 
immature  c-orn  has  1225  lbs.  If  the  value 
on  the  mature  silage  is  placed  at  $7  per 
ton  the  value  of  tie-  immature  would 
figure  as  follows : 

17.7x20=351  lbs.  digestible  nutrients 
in  niie  ton  mature  silage. 

13.3  X 20=20(5  lbs.  digestible  nutrients 
iu  one  ton  mature  silage. 

551  :  $7  :  :  2GG  x 
854x=$1862. 

x=$5.25  per  ton  for  immature  silage. 


Act  f 
Now  % 


It  is  natural  for  a  bog  to  wallow.  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds,  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
occasionally.  The  bogs  will  constantly 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough?  while  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
wilt  destroy  the  germs  of  disease  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 


gh?burRftgi 


Don't  let  the  biggest  profits 
go  to  the  packer.  You  lose 
money  when  you  sell  hogs  on  the 
hoof  instead  of  as  country  lard 
and  sausage.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  pork  products.  The 


Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  Is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy  for  sheet)  scab  and  ticks: 
it  destroys  germs  ami  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  ills- 
infcoiing  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
boitles.  Quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  not  gum,  color  or  blister. 
Makes  stock  comfortable. 


ENTERPRISE 


Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

is  strong  and  durable. 
/Tv  The  Patented  Corm- 
gated  Spout  prevents 
all  air  front  entering 

lirKSt  sausage  casing.  Saus- 
age  6tuffed  with  the 

looks  better,  keeps  lon- 

HrW  fR^  edtrue.  Broad  lips 
5  KJ:1  jlgsT  ~  on  strainer,  makes 
handlingeasy  w  hen 

C  sizes  and  styles- — 2  to  8  Quarts.  Japanned  or  tinned 
4  Quart  size.  Japanned,  *7.00 

Sausage  meat  is  best  chopped  with  the 

“ENTERPRISE”  {xjj 

Meal-and-Food  Chopper 

because  It  la  actually  cut,  not  mant.cd,  torn  os 

aiyn •>-y.rS  d-y  of  tmuHshmir  Inicrs.  The  “JEnter- 

ptM*1  lour-Umleil,  rh/ot-oilged, 

al««i  knife  u:;d  I’  Tfor-  w*  awj 

•ted  plain  cut  tike  *  ”  lilt 

pair  of  aheara.  JsHaicmax&i™  TP*) 

Tide  chopper  cut  be  Wei  d  IwaAUU-l MkWrar. * 

used  In  the  kitchen  for 

making  dainty,  dciicl-  s/ijlr  jHl  ||| 

(>U«  d  ‘Vj  from  left.  'A  V  jj 

oven.  72  sizes  and  styles.  ’Vi)  jl 

Mi.  12  Chopper,  ruts  5  jf[ 

poundr  per  minute,  price  $2.75  M.  22  "/ 
Chapter,  cutsd poundiperir.inute,  price  *5.00  III 
V our  dealer  cam  supply  you 
Look  for  the  nnmo’’Enterpri»e” 

Valuable  Book  for  Hog  Raiser* 

Send  for  “How  to  Make  Money 
wiilt  Hoes'',  by  F.  D.  Cobum. 


Smaller  pkgs. 
as  low  as  25c 
Except  In  far 
West  and 
Canada 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Ration  for  a  Jersey  Cow 

Would  you  inform  me  of  a  proper  ra¬ 
tion  tn  feed  a  Jersey  cow,  a  Tation  that 
will  supply  her  all  the  food  elements 
she  needs  in  the  proper  proportion  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  maximum  amount 
of  rich  milk?  E.  M» 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1  assume  that  your  cow  weighs  about 
800  lbs.,  and  have  figured  a  ration  on 
basis  of  this  cow  giving  25  lbs.  5  per 
cent.  milk.  Since  the  kind  of  roughage 
available  is  not  mentioned.  T  have  formu¬ 
lated  two  grain  rations.  The  first  one  is 
to  he  used  with  10  to  18  lbs.  clover  hay 
daily  and  is  3  parts  corumeal,  3  parts 
bran.  1  part  dried  distillers'  grains,  2 
parts  standard  middlings,  ami  1  part 
gluten  feed  with  1G  to  18  lbs.  daily  of 
mixed  hay.  the  ration  is  2  parts  corn- 
meal,  2  '  arts  gluten.  3  parte  distillers’ 
grains,  2  parts  standard  middlings,  and  1 
part  oil  meal.  In  either  case  grain  should 
be  fed  at  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  2.5  to  3 
lbs.  of  milk.  H.  F.  J. 


Geer*.  Murphy.  Cox  and  other  famous  trainer*  attest  to  the 
remarkable  cures  made  with  SAVE"The‘HORSE. 
L-arn  •  lesson  from  them.  K--ep  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
When  you  need  it.  you  need  it  badly. 

Save-Th  e-Horne  i«  sold  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  lo 
return  money  if  remedy  fail*  on  Ringbone — Thoropin — 
SPAVIN  or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Dueate. 

FREE  expert  veterinary  advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee- 
Bond.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK.  It‘i 
our  21  year*'  experience  in  treating  every  known  lameness. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  MCommerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  Si  .1  Ssve-Ttie-lioi  -e  with  CONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Cost  or  Express  Paid. 


MINERALS 
fek.  HEAVESan 
^COMPOUND 


How  f5 
>fal**Wy 


$3  Package  Guaranteed  to  pive  eativfuction  or  manor 
back.  SI  Package  eaffioient  for  ordinary  cans*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  481  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  Georgia  Ration 

1  of  Please  formulate  a  ration  for  Jersey 
i;*ve  cows,  000  lbs.,  from  following  available 
tin-  feeds:  Sudan  hay,  bran,  shorts,  hominy 
one  feed,  cotton  hulls  and  seed.  T.  F.  11. 
Georgia. 

I  think  that  you  can  make  a  cheaper 
ration  by  not  using  all  the  feeds  named. 

,  15  pounds  of  Su¬ 
dan  liay,  2 lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  whole,  aud  5  lbs.  of 
hominy  feed.  The  hulls  make  better  bed¬ 
ding  than  feed,  for  while  they  may  nom¬ 
inally  have  food  value  they  are  trying  on 
the  digestive  organs.  Mix  the  grain 
had  feeds  iu  the  above  proportions,  and  then 
It  test  the  capacity  of  (lm  cow,  giving  her 
11  just  what  she  will  eat  up  clean.  But 
never  give  a  cow  more  than  214  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  daily.  She  can  manage 
that  much  w:th  good  roughage  like  the 
Sudan  hay,  but  more  will  bo  apt.  to  make 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Virginia,  N.C.,W.Ya.8nd0hioFarmeaVdil,p,!lff^mi'| 

value  for  the  p-  ice.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools 
nofi  trail  '"l'tiition.  Good  luii.l  and  neighbors. 
Write  F .  H.LftUAUME,  Agrl.  Agem  N.  S  W.  ft,.,  21 1  Ara.il*.  8t.nofce.Vj 


time  in  Winter  when  I  left  the  feeding 
to  my  man  for  n  few  days  and  cows  got 
the  scours.  The  man  thought  he  fed 
them  too  much  silage;  as  I  had  plenty  he 

thought  he  would  give  them  all  they  Make  it,  for  instanee, 
wanted  and  get  more  milk.  We  stopped 
feeding  silage  and  gave  them  all  the  dry 
roughage  they  Would  eat;  they  got  ail 
right  in  a  week  or  10  days  aud  I  started 
feeding  siltigo  again ;  had  no  more 
trouble.  What  was  the  trouble? 

In  the  Spring  I  rented  the  farm; 
about  11  feet  of  silage  in  silo  at  time 
was  good  ami  SWeet,  the  same  as  I  fed 
Winter.  The  man  on  place  fed  it  about 
four  or  five  weeks,  had  good  results,  till 
one  day  they  told  me  the  cows  would  not 
Oat  it  very  well.  The  next  thing  I  heard 
they  liad  the  scours  badly.  Tiny  said  trouble, 
silage  was  too  acid.  They  stopped  feed¬ 
ing  it  a  while  aud  then  trod  it  aga'n,  an  1  LOCAL  PEED  AND  LIVE  STOCK  PRICE8. 

Jt®  What  "T  Holtwood,  Pa.,  wheat.  $1.50;  oats,  46c;  corn, 

tbe  tl OUble  t/lis  tunc.  i  lus  coin  was  old,  $1.00;  corn.,  new,  75c;  rye,  $1.00;  Timothy 
Well  cured*  had  plenty  of  ears  and  if  hay,  $16;  mixed  hay,  $14;  wheat  straw,  $0.00; 
picked  Would  have  made  good  shelled  Hogs.  $13;  fat  steers,  $7 Vi  to  §S'A»  lambs,  $10. 
oni-ii  T  cj,m nrwirl  r.iY  or.fi  t„]ec0--  Hartvtlle,  Mo.,  bran,  $1.40;  cotton  moal, 

com.  *  snapped  oil  about  -.ill  Dusheis  $i.90;  corn  chop,  $2.00;  ahorts  $1.80. 

of  cars  of  the  biggest  in  one  part  of  the  v  HugWville,  Pa.,  wheat,  bu.,  $1.65;  rye, 
lot.  I  have  six  or  seven  feet  left  in  silo  $1.20;  buckwheat,  $1.16;  (new)  corn,  86c:  old 
of  this  corn:  if  I  keep  it  till  the  Winter  norn«  $1.25:  oats,  60c;  dressed  hogs,  lb.,  12  to 

I  can  sell  at  a  good  price.  There  will  bo  Mich.  corn.  bu. ,  $i°6o ;  wheat,  $1.77; 

plenty  of  room  hit  for  tins  years  crop  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.00;  Timothy  hay,  ton, 
of  corn  in  silo.  I  am  told  it  will  spoil  $4.50  to  $9.00;  Spring  lambs,  $9.00;  hogs,  $9.60. 
the  silage  to  leave  this  in  silo  and  put  Cherry  Oreek,  u’  <Jour»  $10.60;  corn 
other  rm  ton  Mv  oil.,,.,.  ic  ooel-orl  1,„WJ  ™pal,  100  lbs.,  $2.10;  hay,  ton,  $16;  straw, 
Otnei  on  top.  Aly  Silage  IS  packtri  hair!  $8.00;  nowa,  $30  to  $90  per  head;  hogs,  $9'/*  a 

and  as  solid  as  can  bo;  is  there  any  hundred. 

reason  why  it  should  do  any  harm  to  Elk  Lick,  Pa.,  corn,  $1.10;  wheat,  $1.50;  oats, 
the  new  stingo^*  65c;  buckwheat,  78  to  80c;  fat  cattle,  7  to  8c; 

b  *  milk  cows,  $40  to  $70;  horses,  $160  to  $250. 

What  is  good  well-eared  corn  that  will  ^lmUo.  Pa.,  oats.  bu.,  70c;  corn,  $1.15;  flour, 

make  one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  to  the  “swim  Xkt,  bu^'si.76;  oats, 

acre,  put  in  silo,  worth  per  ton,  and  what  66C;  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.73;  com  chop,  $2.18; 
is  silage  that  has  no  ears  and  Soft  corn  cottonseed  meal,  $2.38;  Timothy  hay,  ton,  $22; 
worth  ner  toil '*  I  E  S  hogs,  per  hundred,  $9  to  $12;  horses,  $76  to  $100 

'  .  ..  ...  Cach;  sheep,  $0.26  each. 

Connecticut.  Kane,  Pa.,  hay,  ton,  $12  to  $20;  com  meal, 

titi  »,  i,  .  100  lb*.,  $2.36;  oats,  65c;  flour,  sack,  $2,50; 

While  you  do  not  state  Imw  much  c<nrs  550  to  $75 

silage  was  fed  your* COWS  when  the  feed-  Browns  Station,  N.  Y,,  hay,  ton.  $15  to  $18; 
ing  was  turned  over  to  your  man  I  think  rve  straw.  $13  to  $14;  buckwheat,  100  lbs,, 

his  assumption  that  the  COWS  were  get-  $5BMc|!ertownUMaff°  wheat5'  S2  40-  bran  8176- 
ting  too  much  was  right.  Silage,  while  middlings,  $2.00;  corn,  $2.40 f  cottonseed  moal! 
not  an  extremely  laxative  fee*],  has  lax-  $2.15. 


The 

Germ-killing  Disinfecting 
White  Paint 


FOR  SALE 

In  Alhemarlp  fa  V»  farm  of  540  acres 
hi  muemdrie  lo.,  id.  farm  of  iso  acres 

Orchard, 1MDII  apple  tree*.  Write  T.U.  Taylor,  Austin, Tex 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  tRSRggg 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  Rnd  wo 
will  prepare  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THEFAKM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Otlior  oIBCum  Uirouif  limit  th<> 


A  Better  and 

Easier  Way 

to  do  your  work — a  saying  of 
tinx\  labor  arid  money — la  yours 
if  you  wiU  use  thia  enow  \vmto 
mineral  paint  combined  with  a 
permicido  29  times  etron^er 
than  pure  carboHc  acnl— a  paint 
and  disinfectant  In  one.  It 
comra  in  powder  form  ready  la 
use  ua  Boon  as  mixed  wl  th  water 
and  can  be  put  on  with  cit.scr 
a  brush  or  a  eprayer.  It  will 
not  iilLstcr.  flal.eor  peel.  Hua 
the  approval  of  many  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  most  care¬ 
fully  conducted  poult -y,  dairy 
and  breed infr  farm  :i.  It  la  not 
an  experiment  and  you  too  Will 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PROFITS 

Why  not  look  for  a  farm  home  in  the  South?  Farm 
lands,  for  time  ami  money  invested,  pay  Inrcer 
profits  than  elsewhere  Two  to  four  crops  a  year; 
good  yields;  host  prices  for  products.  Good  loca¬ 
tions  in  healihiest.  most  pleasant  districts.  $15  an 
acre  nnd  up.  Write  for  our  litemnr-*  and  thn  spe¬ 
cial  information  you  «  i*>h.  M  V.  RICHARDS,  lad  and 
Agr.  Conmif . ,  Room  87.  Southern  Railway  Washtixiinu.  II  C. 


FROSP&ItlTY  IN  CANADA— $900,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  In  1916.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  36.1G  bushels  per  aero  in  Alberta,  28,75 
bushels  per  acre  In  kaskutehewau,  28.50  bushels 
per  aero  ia  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  aud 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section.  In¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  tuxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate,  Cet  your  farm  home  Troxn  tbe  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Hallway;  20  years  to  pay.  Uood 
lund  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  Irrlcateu  muds 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  yearn,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  ttcfc ;  privileges  of  paying  In  full  miv 
time,  lif.fore  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  lor  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  iu  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  tlmn  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  oa  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  Iu  defined  dlstrlets.  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you:  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land1;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Onr  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  hook,  J  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  3U3  Ninth  ,\vc  .  tV.-st,  Calgary 
Alberta .  Canada, 


to  make  your  barns,  poultry  houses,  pens,  cellars, 
dairies,  ote.,  cleaner,  brighter  ond  free  from  Cm 
conns  of  infectious  disease.  Carbolo  kills  lien, 
mites,  ny  eggs,  etc.,  but  is  non-caustic  tvnd  pon- 
poiaonoos.  ftn  use  makes  for  better  producing 
nocks  and  herds  and  o  readier  nnd  hi(m<?r-[>r!ec<l 
market  for  thelrproduct.  Wldtcwnrh  is  disagree¬ 
able  to  prepare,  has  no  germicidal  value  and 
flakes,  pools  and  blisters. 

Got  somo  Csrbola  todRy  from  your  dealer,  or  If  he 
has  none  send  his  namo  arid  your  order  to  us. 
lOlhs.flO  gals.),  fl  phis  postage. 

20  lbs, (20  galu.l,  Jiduliycred  free, 

60  lbs. (SO  gala.),  $1  “ 

Trial  package  (covers  2'Ouq.  ft.  1  nnd  booklet  “The 
ljisinlcc-tant  That  Paints”  for  25  cents  postpaid. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R.  New  York 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


Types  nnd  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Bt., 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  16,  1916 


HI'TTRI!. 

The  market  is  Hvnt  at  an  advance  rtf  1  'A  to 
two  cents  on  most  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  40  @  tWJtS 

Good  to  Choice  .  37}^@  39'u 

Lower  Grades  .  34  @  3ti 

Dairy,  be"t . . . .  3T^i®  381»j 

Common  to  Good.. . . . .  31  @  36 

City  made. .  30  ®  32 

Packing  Stock . . .  ...  20  ®  31 

Process  .  . .  31  ® 

Hlgm,  III,,  butter  market  3tiH  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  week  has  brought  an  increase  of  two  cents 
though  business  at  the  tox>  figure  is  light. 
Dealers  consider  the  situation  very  strong. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  22)4®  23 

Good  to  choice . .  .  21  @  22 

Lower  grades .  19  @  20 

Daisies,  best .  33$f@  23 

young  Americas .  22%®  23 

Skims.  UOnt . ..  18  @  19 

Falrtogood . ...  10  @  15 

Salamanca,  22)4 
Watertown  N.  T  ,  22 
Canton.  N.  Y..  22 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  22  @  24)i 

EGOS. 

Additions  of  two  to  five  cents  have  been  macro 
on  the  throe  general  market  classes  of  eggs — • 
storage,  gathered  and  choice  nearby.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  last  mimed  is  small  in  fact  but 
few  could  he  sold  at  these  prices.  There  is 
heavy  speculative  business  111  storage  stock, 
one  dealer  taking  hU  profits  of  8  to  10  cents 
over  last  Summer's  price  and  turning  them  over 
to  another  dealer  who  hopes  to  get  as  much 
more. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  68  ®  70 

Medium  to  good .  65  ®  62 

Mixeu  colors,  best . .  50  @  66 

Common  to  good .  88  @  id 

Storago  . . .  29  @  35 

Gathered,  best  .  18  ©  62 

Medium  to  good  . .  ••  49  ®  <5 

Lower  grades  .  . -  28  @  35 

LI  Vic  poll  I.TI1V 

Conditions-  are  slightly  better  than  last  week, 
though  but  n  small  volume  of  the  sales  is  at 
the  top  figures  uuoted. 

Chickens,  ib . .  19  ®  20 

Ducks,  lb.  .......  . . . .  Id  @  17 

Fowls  .  , ..  . .  Id  @  )8'o 

Roosters  .  .  .  . .  13  ®  11J4 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  cooler  weather  prevailing  has  improved 
the  outlook,  though  there  Is  still  a  surplus  of 
low-grade  fresh  killed  chickens  and  turkeys, 
which  are  evidently  being  disposed  of  in  this 
elinpo  because  of  high  feed  prices.  No  Thanks¬ 
giving  b tininess  is  under  way  at  this  writing, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  poultry  lit  really  holiday 
condition  will  sell  high,  Turkeys  on  free  range 
“pick  their  living”  to  a  larger  extent  and  lon¬ 
ger  In  the  season  than  chickens.  The  latter 
are  always  crying  for  feed,  uiid  (Ids  year  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  umuy  poultry  men  to  work  them 
off  as  broilers  as  early  as  possible. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . . -  29  ®  30 

Common  to  good  .  20  ®  27 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  &  32 

Broile’.s.  cumrnon  to  good  .  .  25  ®  28 

Roasters  . 80  ®  32 

Fowls  ......  .  . 18  ®  22 

Ducks......  20  @  25 

Bonabs.  do/.  125  ®  6  25 

Guineas,  pair .  1  00  ®  1  75 

L1VK  8TOCK. 

Native  3teera .  7  50  @10  00 

Bulls  . .  5  00  @6  00 

Cows  . .  ..  .  4  00  @5  90 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00  @14  50 

Culls .  6  00  @  9  00 

8heep.  100  lbs . . .  5  50  @7  00 


Lambs 


10  50  @12  30 


Uogs .  9  50  @10  15 

WOOL. 

Kales  have  been  large  both  for  mill  and  specu¬ 
lative  trade.  Recent  Boston  prices  have  been: 
New-  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  30 
to  37;  half  blood.  40  to  41:  three-eighths  blood, 
43  to  44.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  hall'  blood 
combing,  42  to  43;  three -eighths  blood.  45. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 12  25  @13  00 

Pea .  . 11  50  @12  00 

White  Kidney . 12  75  @13  00 

Red  Kidney . 12  50  @13  50 

Lima.  California .  7  40  @7  65 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  movement  has  been  a  little  more 
brisk  than  last  week,  and1  fancy  grades  are 
bringing  high  prices— ?5  or  upward.  Tears 
scarce  except  Kiefl’er,  and  tiiese  mainly  second 
grade.  Crapes  selling  steadily  at  about  the 
previous  range.  Large  quantities  of  Almeria 
grapes,  from  Spain,  ure  being  received1.  These 
come  in  half  barrels  packed  In  cork  chips.  Re¬ 
cent  sales  of  bent  quality  hove  run  tip  to  87. 25 
per  keg.  The  Valencia  late  oranges  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  bringing  mainly  from  $3  to  .$5  per 
box.  The  new  crop  In  Southern  California  Is 
said  to  be  about  two  weeks  earlier  tliaii  last  year. 

Apples.  Spy.  bid.  ..... .  . .  2  60  @600 

N.  W.  Greening .  3  00  @4  00 

Wiucsap  . .  . .  2  50  @6  00 

York  Imperial . .  . . .  2  00  @  4  75 

'I'wenty -ounce  . .  2  00  @5  00 

iiubbardston. . .  200  @360 

King  .  2  00  ®  6  00 

Mel  n  tosh .  4  00  @6  50 

Baldwin  .  2  25  @  4  25 

Greening  .  2  00  @  6  50 

Bon  Davis .  2  00  @3  00 

Western,  box . 150  @2  35 

Pears — Sheldon,  bbl . .  3  00  @6  50 

KiCtTcr,  bbl . . .  2  00  @3  50 

Scukcl,  bbl.... . >••••  ...  *00  @7  60 

Bose  .  4  011  @700 

Anjou  .  3  09  @4  50 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt .  1*  @  18 

8lt».  blit .  23  @  25 

201b.  bkt . .  45  @  bO 

Bulk,  ton.  ..  . 50  00  @60  00 

Quinces,  bid  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  pint .  26  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl . . .  4  00  @10  00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  continues  weak.  High 
prices  are  still  asked,  but  there  is  more  dispo¬ 
sition  to  cut  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
sale.  Cabbage  nod  onions  very  firm.  String 
beans  and  peas  higher.  Lettuce  and  other 
salads  selling  well.  Cauliflowers  low  except  for 
beat. 

Potatoes— Maine.  ISOlbs . 4  h0  @  6  26 

.Tersev.  165  lb  bag  .  .  4  00  @  4  25 

Long  Island.  I801bs .  5  25  @5  76 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  1  25 


Brussel  Sprouts,  ql  . .  . .  0  ®  13 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  50  @4  00 

Garlic,  lb . . . . .  5  @  8 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  7o 

Cartots.  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl . . . .  100  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @  3  50 

CubOauO.  ton . . ... . *,,».35  00  (d50  00 

Lettuco,  half-bb).  basket .  6(1  @150 


2-do*.  era  to 


75  @  1 
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Lima  Bea  ns,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Onions.  Orange  Co..  1001b.  bag .  3  00  @  3  75 

State  and  Western.  HlOlbs .  3  00  @4  26 

Conn.,  100  lb.  bag .  .  3  00  @  3  75 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  59 

String  Beans|bu.  .  1  00  @3  00 

Turnips,  bbl  . 175  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl  1  60  @  2  00 

Parsley.  109  bunches .  1  90  @  1  26 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . .  2  0U  @  2  25 

Okra,  bu . 00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @100 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  .  20  @  40 

Peas,  bu .  .  2  00  @  5  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  60  @125 

Spinach,  bbl. . CD  @  1  25 

HOPS. 

Sate,  prime  to  choice.... .  4*_  @  60 

Medium  to  good-.  .  45  @  47 

Old  stock .  4  @  b 

Pacific  coast .  15  @  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW., 

Hay  ili’tiiMtid  is  somewhat  better,  and1  the  sit¬ 
uation  us  a  whole  is  improving,  with  price  ad¬ 
vances  oil  the  better  grades. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 18  09  @19  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  60 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 2  12  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  15  @116 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  50  @11  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  61  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  68  @  1  60 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  .  32  50  @  33  00 

Middlings  . . .  .  • .  35  90  37  00 

Red  Dog . .  42  90  43160 

Corn  Meal  . . . .  42  00  44  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb.* .  . .  2  20  @2  25 

Sassafras .  65  @  76 

Wintergrceu  . . 375  @4  00 

Cedar  Leaf .  90  @  95 

Wood .  15  @  18 

Pennyroyal  .  1  60  @  fl  8o 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  tin*  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  tit  least  hulf  of 
New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  d07. .  70  @  75 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  55  @  60 

Ordinary  grades .  40  @  60 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  44  @  46 

Tub.  choice . 3S  @  41 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  . 34  @  86 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb. .  22  @  26 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Legoflamb..  . . 25  ®  28 

Lamb  chops .  26  @  30 

Roasting  beef . 25  @  28 

Pork  chops .  24  ®  26 


20  @  2  25 
65  @  76 


Loin  of  pork  .  21  ©  24 

Lettuce,  head .  10  ®  15 

Cabbage,  head  .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  . . . .  60  @  75 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

November  15,  1916. 

Butter,  pottntfs  .  2,772,780 

Eggs,  dozen  .  1,668,220 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  31,987 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  11,594 

Cotton,  bales  . .  48,792 

Apples,  barrels  .  90,982 

Lemons,  boxes  .  5,747 

Onions,  sacks  .  32,186 

Oranges,  boxes  .  95,793 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  155.683 

Corn,  bushels  . . 112,000 

Hay,  tons  . .  3,770 

Oats,  bushels  . .  310.000 

Rye,  bnsbels  .  2,887,700 

Wheat,  bushels  .  11,885 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  1,459 

Tar,  barrels  .  321 

CANADIAN  APPLE  PRICES. 


Toronto. — Spy  and  King.  .$0  to  $0.50;  Baldwin 
and  Greening,  $5;  Pewaukee,  $4.75. 

Annapolis  Valley. — Spy,  $4.25;  Baldwin, 
Stark,  Falla  water  and  Mann,  $3.50;  Golden  Rus. 
set,  $4,50. 

Winnipeg. — Receipts,  Nov.  10-13,  44  cars  ap¬ 
ples.  King,  $5.50  to  SO;  Fameiise,  $7  to  $8; 
Baldwin,  $0  to  $0.50;  Spy,  $7  to  $7.50. 


Crops  are  practically  all  gathered  in 
this  locality,  with,  potatoes  and  hay  the 
only  ones  above  the  average.  Potatoes 
arc  in  demand,  bringing  from  .$1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bn;  oats.  6Gc  per  bu  ;  rutabagas, 
75<*  per  bu.  lland-pickcd  Winter  apples, 
.SOc  to  00c  per  cwt.  Butter,  40c  per  lb; 
fresh  eggs,  55c  per  doss.  Chickens, 
Spring,  14c;  old,  15c;  pork  (dressed), 
12e  per  lb  for  light  weight.  He  tor  heavy. 
Few  sheep  raised  in  this  county,  but  in¬ 
terest  seems  to  he  increasing,  iambs  the 
past  season  bringing  from  $5.50  to  $7 
each-.  There  are  many  herds  of  very  tine 
Holstein  cattle  kept  in  this  locality. 
High  grade  fresh  cows  are  bringing  from 
$88  to  $100  each.  n.  M.  B. 

llonosdale.  Bn. 

No.  2  hay,  $10.  f.  o.  b.  railroad ;  oats, 
00c ;  buckwheat,  $2.25  per  cwt ;  potatoes, 
$1.25  per  bu ;  apples,  no  buyers  so  far 
this  season.  No  corn  for  stile.  Butter, 
dairy,  35c ;  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  dressed 
hogs,  12c ;  chickens,  12c.  l.  s. 

Gaines,  Pa. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS 

FRIEND 


A  REAL 

(f  POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  tlie  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  anil  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift-  Nothing  to  get  out  Of  order 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce,  Catalogue  Free. 

L  BLUFFT0N  MFC  CO.  BOXES? BUJFFTON,  OHIO.  , 


Retailers’  ftHTT  r  r 
30c  Quality  UUir  EC 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Freih  off  the  Roaster 

5  LBS.  FOR  $1 

Bean  or  Ground, 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1 0  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  76  TEARS 


(HXX7  E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Simple  Directions  for  Making 
the  Best  Concrete 


GOOD  concrete  is  as  important  on  the  farm  as  it  is  in  a  great  work  of 
engineering.  Whether  you  do  the  work  yourself  or  have  it  done  for 
you,  you  should  be  familiar  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 

Good  concrete  results  from  knowing  how,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  how 
by  following  a  few  simple  rules  which  have  been  worked  out  by  men  of 
experience.  Where  these  rules  are  followed,  satisfaction  will  be  sure. 


You  Can  Get  This  Information  Free 

_ , — - -  \  from  a  little  book  we  have  prepared: 

“Proportioning  Concrete  Mixtures 
and  Mixing  and  Placing  Concrete.”  It 
tells  you  all  about  concrete;  what  it  is; 
how  to  mix  and  place  it;  what  the  right 
materials  are;  howto  proportion  them; 
how  to  judge  good  sand,  pebbles  and 
crushed  stone;  how  to  screen  and 
wash  them;  how  to  figure  quantities. 

If  you  have  had  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  concrete,  the  directions  may  im¬ 
prove  your  work;  if  you  have  not  had 
experience,  they  will  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  learn  how. 

Write  for  a  free  copy.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it. 


SeMMW* 
ng  and  Placing 

Concrete _ . 


Concret® 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Offices  at 

CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  Street 
KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Building 

PITTSBURGH 

Farmers  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 

PARKERSBURG 

Union  Trust  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 16  New  Montgomery  Street 
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dTjg  ^"SL^iJS'V  K  He*  *171.000 

divssed :  chickens  20r.  llwi'oM  »„*),»»  JfR.|SS^  '»•  Kctlernl  .Imlgc  r,«mlis, 
12c.  U\e.  I '.utter  35  W*  Ws  37c  P„.  at  f-hlcaS".  Nov.  11,  against  Swift  &  Co., 

tafocs  were  about  oDfrfaalf  m-op  and  are  M  »nmbor  of  railroads 

selling  for  $1.50  bn.  at  car.  Hay  a  big  f,  ?'  .'  *°£  Voting  ^  u,t®V9tate  cotn' 

crop,  selling  at  $15  per  ton  baled.  Oats  "wL?**'  .  ?l  *  K‘  ^mrges  T™, 

light  crop.  Mill  feeds  are  high  and  still  r,0,.ia1l"V'r  i"  shipping  less  than  carload 

going  up.  It  ran  $1.70;  middlings  $1.75;  ^PiaCfi?Lat  tpo/iruJ  ^i08,  nmSt  C-0, 
common l  $2.20;  flour  $10  per  bbl.  Farm  the  Pennsylvania 

crops  are  all  stored  away  except  a  few  TVn .  1 0:l( 

fields  of  corn.  Farmers  are  now  doing  ^  ?r.  anc^  the  Fitts- 

Fall  plowing;  weather  hue  for  this  time  (  I't.J.Vn rA -f  l'( :,g'1  and  J;0'1'9 

of  year.  A  x>  w  Ituilroad  $«»-(),000  in  one  case  and  »$o0,0(Xl 

lU'ushton,  N.  Y.  ‘  jn  “'Lfe  J1'  mhlition  fines  ranging 

_  ,  .  from  $100  to  $1,000  wore  assessed  against 

Mi  !k  $2.15  per  cut. ;  butter  38e;  po-  three  railroads  for  failure  to  comply  with 
tatoes  $1.25  bn.;  onions  $1.25  bn.;  cur-  the  law  against  permitting  live  st'oek  to 
rots  lOe;  cabbage  5c  per  head;  eggs  43c;  remain  in  freight  cars  more  than  twen tv- 
apples  oOc;  cows,  fresh,  $G0  to  $75;  pork,  eight  hours  at  a  stretch  without  attention, 
dressed,  12c.  it.  s.  W.  The  fines  of  $40,000  against  the  two 

Brandt,  la.  Pennsylvania  lines  were  for  rebating  to 

Prices  here  are  at  the  highest  point  tyAi  V  rAiAnwf  Company,  a 
ever  known.  Live  stock  fit  for  slaughter  T‘unh,L?ilr. 

is  very  scarce  and  makes  meat  on  the  i  - 1  ., ,.V  !  « l',  A” 
block  retail  at  25c  per  lb.;  potatoes  50c  ^8^.  head  of  the  Lckhart  Millmg  com- 

per  peck  or  $1.00  per  bushel;  cabbage  5c  **"£*  J“ ■’  J*1*®#  was  U[UH}  Jor  th« 
per  lb.;  none  raised;  eggs  33c:  butter  ®ame  effence  some  time  ago,  but  the  case 
3Sc;  corn  a  fair  crop,  selling  at  85c  per  Y®®  thrown  out  ot  court  by  Judge  An- 
bushel;  oats,  poor,  47c;  wheat  the  poor-  aerson* 

est  in  years,  selling  at  about  $1.50.  La-  FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Empire 
bor  scarce  and  high,  but  the  laborer  can  State  Pet  Stock  Association  will  bold  its 
.siaiceli  live  at  present  prices  of  eatables.  first  annual  show  in  January,  1917.  It 
isuslineu,  ill.  M.  w.  (i.  ja  expected  to  be  the  largest  exclusively 

Cows  are  selling  at  $45  to  $00;  calves  Pft . stock  show  ever  held  in  the  East. 
$15  to  $35,  depending  on  size  and  quid-  ,  m  00  S'*  tVn0»  V.1"  ldaee  will  be  given 
ity.  Cornmeal  $2.25;  bran  $1.05;  mid-  J®ter :  V-  [[•  Ailen,  secretary-treasurer, 
The  Holstein  (1,inK8  $2.30;  shorts  $1.85;  buckwheat  Fazemma,  N. 

mice:  there  flour  Per  ib*»  u»ts  05c  per  bu. ;  corn  «*Am  »nnual  meeting  of  the  New  York 

srcnce  for  the  §1-15  Per  b«G  fair  to  good  hay,  baled,  ^tatc  litecder^  Association  will  be  held 
riiis  is  notice  $18-  This  is  not.  a  dairy  country,  farm-  at  Syracuse,  IS.  5  ..  .Tam  9-10. 
rnsey  Used  to  ers  usually  keepiug  four  to  eight  cows  n  ayne  lownshn .  in  upper  Passaic 
nroduces  mar-  a"(l  selling  butter  at  local  stores,  price  at  bounty,  A.  .T..  has  closed  practically 
lelnhia  •  some  present  being  35c  per  lb.  R.  v.  ii.  every  foot  of  the  township  against  hunt- 

S  but  it  in  Eik  Garden,  W.  Va.  «»  Not  only  have  the  farmers  posted 

mrnerv  owned  n  **,  c  *...  .  V4  „  nc*ioes  about  their  properties  warning 

ice  this  Sum-  Gattlefic  per  lb.,  live  weight;  milk  7c;  sportsmen  that  trosimssing  ami  shooting 
80  npr  linn,  butter  35c  lb.;  eggs  35c;  apples  50c  bu. ;  on  their  ground  would  result  in  prosecu¬ 
te^  blitterfnt  P^jO'S  $lj  potatoes  $1.-5;  tomatoes  $1;  tion,  but  several  farmers  were  ready  with 
hundred  with  <»bl>agc  3c  per  lb.  and  scarce.  Almost  shotguns  to  enforce  the  law  prohibiting 
ras  the  n!  0,1  gftrdening  croPs  are  very  sll0I-t  this  trespassing  on  the  opening  of  the  season, 

vour  fi®ht  £  SCn,Mn’  TT  T.  °-  D-  The  Wayne  Township  Farmers’  Protce- 

Some  di  alers  ivi,n  \  __  ,  .  fl\e  Association  decided  to  protect  thern- 

ew  producers  ^  k,caf, pt’r  V"-  ’  T*vo  ^bpfied  selves  against,  trespassers  who  in  other 
ear  to  break  (£'d)  90t!  i%r.  hlK  ^  corn _( new  .vears  overran  their  farms.  As  a  result 

ail  $1.65  per  K?.  .  '5c,;  Vvl  ggS  pvlr  doz*  tboy  iM,stpd  signs  yarning  all  per- 

m mer  ranged  Eovvb  and  chickena  i<c  per  lb.  Young  sons  to  keep  off. 

"<D  good  £orn  i  J?V°r  per  pa-ir’  „A  ,MW  MQ«Wng  the  pasteurization  of 

per  SA.bsk  «nd  ?nd^,  2*  lbsA-?J-  to  P«‘  Pair,  all  cream  used  hi  but  ler  making,  the  abol- 

0?  doz  Poul-  f  ”flbo  "  “  n  °‘ACa  per-  pI\  JJe.avy  of  a  flat  rate  for  all  grades  of  cream 

Guinea's  $150  p#ri*1n(iiSC  iT**k  tai#f  and  Paymt'nt  according  to  grade,  were 

iallv  nothing  1  Y  u  J^bbiU,  <>  ,■>  lbs.  or  over,  lie  some  of  the  proposals  advanced  bv 

r  sold  about  8 ilc  ^htdfei?  5c  4to  ^c^  buns°5^  c  to  xPCfa.kers,  ^  tlie  a,iU’ml  convention  of  the 
es  retail  80c  ru'  Pllltis /!  ,,  \ /2o  ’  Pu  j  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers’  Aaso- 

■  per  lb.  and  y^ing  co'ws  Lm^farmers  860  to  S1«X  ciat5ou.  at  Mimiuapolis  Noy.  14.  1’lie 
ills  Sc  stalk,  sheen  84  to  87  binhs  7V  t  10V  elh’  Prefieilt  1,1  P*'lf'e  of  butt(’r  18  due  to  the 

F.  B.  n.  u"P  \°0  ?12c  ne  lli2  IIklel°^4e  to  hZ-y  demand-  speakers  declared, 

1C«  I  \,'r,c  J  ‘  a  tlules  .i-tc  to  Adding  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  lower 
To  have  a  co-  ijL,';  J'  h  0c  to  8c  per  qt. ;  butter  prices  in  the  near  future. 


fresh,  45c.  I  lay  in  poor  demand,  $10  to 
$12  mixed.  Potatoes  very  scarce,  $1.25 
to  $1.40  per  bu.  Cabbage  5c  lb.;  onions 
$2;  beets  50c;  turnips  50c;  squash,  Win¬ 
ter,  5c*  lb.;  carrots  50c;  beans  $6  to  $8 
per  bu.  Apples.  Northern  Spy,  $1.25; 
Tolmau  Sweet  $1  per  bu. ;  Fa  mouse  $1 ; 
Cider  apples  25c,  lloney  12  to  10c  lb. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  ‘  F.  \v. 

Nov.  1.  Potatoes,  round  ones.  $4.05; 
Giants  $4.25;  onions  $1.50;  pork  $15  per 
c\vt„  dressed ;  9c  lb.,  live.  Fresh  cowa 
from  $00  to  $100;  calves  ll^c  lb.  Milk 
League  prices.  "  K.  W. 

Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

Milch  cows  $00  to  $100;  beef  cattle 
T*/j  to  8c;  hogs,  dressed,  12%e;  lambs, 
live,  9c;  butter  32c  to  38c;  butterfat  at 
creamery,  September,  41c.  Eggs  40c; 
apples  GOe  to  75c;  potatoes  $1.50  bu. ; 
buckwheat  $2  per  100  lbs.;  wheat  $1.05 
bu.  j.  h.  A. 

Greenville,  Fa. 

Day  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton.  Apples 
$1  to  $1.25  per  bbl.  Apples  in  bulk, 
band-picked,  from  65c  to  80c  per  cwt. ; 
drop  apples  20c  per  cwt.  Potatoes  $.1.50 
per  bushel  at  cur.  Butter,  dairy-made, 
35c  to  40c  per  lb. ;  creamery  40c  to  42c. 
Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen,  $75  to 
$100.  Calves,  veal.  Lie  per.  lb.  at  car. 
Lambs  10c  to  lie  per  lb.  at  car. 

Caroline  Depot,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  c. 

Dairy  cows,  prices  tango  from  $75  to 


DAIRYMEN  in  Central  and  Eastern 
New  York  have  found  a  remedy  for 
this  ailment.  It  is  another  of  the 
many  uses  for 


HANFORD’S 

Balsam  of  Myrrh 


It  is  an  antiseptic  —  cleansing  and 
healing,  also  used  for  caked  udder, 
cuts,  sores  and  wounds.  Made  and  sold 
since  1846, upon thisbroad  proposition: 


All  flanlarc  are  authorized  to  sell  you 
Hll  LferilUlo  a  Trial  Bottle  with  the 
understanding  that  if  it  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction,  they  will  refund  the  purchase 
price,  upon  return  of  the  empty  bottle. 

THREE  SIZES:  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


•‘Natco  On  The  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
ehows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  A!so  _get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

—that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi¬ 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascrea  ted  and  the  y  are  now  spri  ngi  ng  up  every  where. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  f  r*ie  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Write  mow. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1121  Fulton  Building  »  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S3  Factoriti — Prompt  shipments. 


—the  farmer  wlto  a  Blizzard  EiwllageCntter 
was  ready— were  youJ  De  didn't  rlfk  bla 
valuable  Milage  Upon  getting  a  "hired"  ma¬ 
chine  immediately,  nor  upon  a  filler  that 
,  might  break  down.  Be  had  sure  capacity, 
l  elevating  ability  and  durability  tnhle-  BUs 
L  sard.  Sou  be  sure  neat  year.  too.  Bead  t 
R  now  on  the  Hlly./.artl.  Write  for  catalog. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Forty-two  present  or  Holyoke  Poultry  anil  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
past  officials  of  Warren  County,  N.  J„  in-  oiation  annual  exhibition,  Holyoke,  Mass, 
eluding  27  of  the  28  members  of  the  Nov.  22-24. 

Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  pleaded  not  Quannapowitt  Poultry  Association, 
guilty  Nov.  9  at  Bclvidere,  to  indictments  third  annual  show,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
charging  them  with  obtaining  money  from  Nov.  23-25. 

the  county  to  which  they  were  not  on-  Northwest  Live  Stock  Show,  Lewiston, 
titled.  The  money,  it  is  alleged,  was  se-  Idaho,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2. 
cured  by  collecting  bills  for  work  for  International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi- 
whieh  they  were  paid  a  salary,  by  seeur-  cago.  Ill.,  Dec.  2-9. 

ing  expense  money  without  having  their  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar- 
bills  approved,  for  work  on  the  roads  and  ketiug  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  Ill., 
by  other  means.  Dee.  4. 

Two  blanket  indictments,  one  charging  Pacific  International  live  Stock  Exhi- 
violation  of  the  Penal  Code  and  the  other  bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-8. 
charging  conspiracy,  were  handed  down  Wisconsin  Buttermakers,  annual  con- 

Nov.  12  by  the  New  York  Grand  Jury  fereucc,  Sparta,  Was.,  Dee.  5-7. 
against  seven  men  Said  to  have  been  im-  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 

plicated  in  the  effort  to  blow  up  the  sub-  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
way  station  at  110th  street  and  Lenox  Va.,  Dec.  5-7. 

avenue,  on  tlie  night  of  October  24.  Six  Harmony  Poultry  Show,  Harmony, 
of  the  men  are  under  arrest,  held  m  bail  Minn.,  Dec.  5-7. 

of  $20,000  each.  Missouri  Poultry  Show,  St.  Joseph, 

A  petition  to  enjoin  the  Federal  TUs-  Mo.,  Dec.  5-9. 
trict  Attorney  and  “labor  leaders’’  from  National  Corn  Show,  Minneapolis, 

putting  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law  into  Minn.,  Dec.  11-16. 

effect  was  filed  in  the  Federal  District  Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Court  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  lute  Nov.  9,  Dec.  12-14. 

in  the  name  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  aud  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 

Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  bill  calls  utteu-  ciety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
tion  to  agreements  with  train  employees,  Dec.  12-14. 

none  of  which,  it  says,  contemplates  that  University  Horticultural  Society  of 

the  employee  shall  work  a  fixed  number  Ohio  Stale  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  hours,  and  declares  that,  owing  to  the  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O., 
nature  of  train  service,  the  trip  in  terms  December  14,  15  and  16. 
of  hours  or  mileage  is  preferred  by  the  Madison  Sonare  Poultry  Show,  Madi- 
men  as  the  basis  of  compensation.  Train  son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  Dec. 
men  threaten  a  general  strike  Jan.  1  uu-  29- .Tan.  3. 

less  the  railroads'  injunction  suits  are  W’est  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So- 
withdrawn.  ciety,  annual  meeting,  Morgantown,  W. 

Nov.  10  fire  destroyed  Winfield  Hail,  Va..  Jan.  3,  1917, 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  borne  of  F,  W.  Wool-  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
worth,  proprietor  of  the  well-known  five  annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
aud  ton-rent  stores.  The  loss  is  esti-  9-10. 

mated  at  $200,000.  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Information  was  filed  Nov.  10  in  the  Albany.  N.  Y„  Jan.  18,  1917. 

Superior  Court,  at  Everett.  Wash.,  charg-  New  York  State  Association  of  County 
ing  41  men  alleged  to  have  taken  part  in  Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
the  recent  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Jan.  IS,  1917. 

World  raid  with  murder  in  the  first  de-  Corn  Growers'  and  Stockmen’s  Com-en- 
gree.  All  the  accused  are  now  prisoners  tion.  T’rhtmn.  TO.,  .T  in.  S-TVb.  'j:;,  1917. 


Cutter 


(The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  20  Canton*  Ohio 


a  This  snappy,  little  story  has 
Some  mooeymshina  pointers  ; 
it’s  highly  isterostiog.  free. 
Get  i  t.  Also  receive  perticu- 

. .  |  H  HEESEN  STOCK" " 

W  ili§>  FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

B-  HA  Learn  how  55000  farmers  ere 
yffl  *  Boosting  Profits  em)  Elimi- 

\jfim  Bating  Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked  feed.  A 
Oooker  he*  I  hundred  uses  on  the  fa-tn.  Writ©  ui. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  627  Tecumseb,  Michigaa 


kettle  in  one  minute. 4 Simplest  anti 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket, 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  bouneholrl  use. 

»  f  We  inake23  sizes  and  kinds  | 
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rue  following  table  gives  a  report  1m 
me  first  two  weeks  of  the  ^egg-laying  con 
test  at  Vineland,  N  J  1'ahle  A  shows 
the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  up  to  Nov 
14 tli  The  second  column  shows  the  mint 
her  of  eggs  laid  iti  the  second  week  alone 
In  this  list  will  he  found  many  new 
names,  and  evidently  a  large  number  ot 
breeders  who  never  before  appeared  in  an 
egg  contest  have  now  started  their  birds. 
Let  us  understand  that  this  contest  is  to 
run  for  three  years.  The  lirst  year  will 
be  n  pullet  tr*L  The  second  year  these 
same  hens  will  remain  in  their  pens  aud 
he  fully  tested  for  another  year.  During 
this  second  year  each  pen  avIII  be  mated 
with  a  first-class  male,  and  arrangements 
will  he  made  to  hatch  eggs  from  each  hen. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  rear  these  hens 
will  be  returned,  and  one  pullet  from  each 
lien  in  the  pen  will  be  carried  on  for  the 
third  year  as  a  breeding  test.  This  con¬ 
test  must  not.  be  confused  with  the  other 
contest  at  Stores,  Conn.,  which  we  have 
now  reported  for  several  years.  We  are 
unable  to  give  full  space  for  both  of  the 
contests  each  week,  and  so  our  present 
plan  is  to  report  tl»e  New  Jersey  contest 
this  week,  and  the  Connecticut  contest 
next  week,  and  so  on  alternating  through 
the  year.  After  a  Utile  our  readers  will 
understand  about  this,  and  will  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  two  reports.  Both  contests  have 
started  off  remarkably  well.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  only  nine 
pens  have  failed  to  produce  eggs  during 
the  first  two  weeks.  In  former  contests  a 
large  number  of  pens  failed  to  lay  for  a 
month  or  so. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

a  b 

1 —  Garret  tV.  Buck,  Colts  Neck,  X.  J.  08  41 

2—  Thomas  llenry,  Chester,  Pa . . . * 

3 —  Otto  C.  Luhrs,  Toms  River,  X.  J . 

4 —  C.  N.  Myers,  Hauover.  Pa .  1 

5 —  Harry  H.  fiber,  Lakewood,  N.  J...  27 

0 — Overlook  Farm.  N.  Brunswick,  N.J.  10  8 

7 —  George  O.  Ward,  Kenncbunk,  Maine  4  a 

8 —  Woodside  Farm,  Exeter,  R.  I......  17  11 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

9 —  Chester  P.  Podge,  Rookport,  Mass.  Cl  35 

10—  rtolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Hoi- 

liston.  Muss . S7  46 

11 —  Edward1  E.  Murray,  Pino  Bush. N.Y.  24  13 

12 _ victor  S.  Uelehenlmeh.X.ansda'.e.  Pa.  ..  .. 

13 —  Overlook  Farm,  N.  Brunswick,  N.J . 

14—  Willmrthii  Poultry  Farm,  Trenton 

Junction,  N.  J.  . . .  •• 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 

15 —  Deptford  Ponl.  Farm,  Sowell,  N.J.  10  11 

1C,  -T.  J.  Muslin,  Ihu  ketstnwn.  N.  .T-.  12  6 

17— j,  m.  Jones,  Hornevstown,  N.  J. ..  21)  17 


White  Wyandottes. 

IS — Thomas  Coales  Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  J . . 

lit — A.  H  Faulkner,  Millington,  X.  J.. 

20 —  Thomas  Henry,  Chester,  Pa . 

21—  cal de wood  Poultry  Farm,  llnmmon- 

ton,  X.  J . . . 

22 —  Luscroft  Kami.  Sussex,  X.  J . 

23—  E  C.  Moore,  Maplewood,  N.  J - 

24—  T.  II.  Matteaon  &  Son,  Pavisvillc, 

lb  1 . ••••• 

23 — Sunny  brook  Fitim.  Eatontown.  X.  J. 
20 — H.  S.  Til  thill.  Vineland,  N.  J . 


15 

51 

18 

57 

80 

13 

23 

71 

14 


13 

24 

13 

30 

42 

8 

17 

37 

8 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

27 —  Lake  Farm,  Slocum,  It.  1 . 26 

28 —  Snnnvbrook  Kurin,  Eatontown,  N.  J.  14 

29 —  Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  Trenton 

Junction,  X*.  J .  8 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

30 —  Clark  &  Howland,  West  L’aulet,  Vt.  . 

31 —  w.  r.  Laing,  Woodbury  Uts.,  N.  J.  . 

32 —  Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott  Menlo  Park. 

N.  J . 

S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


33— Belle  Ellen  Stuck  Farm.  Sussex 

N.  J . 34 

34  -11  W.  OolUllgWOod,  Woodeliff  Lake, 

X.  . . :!i 

35 —  Thomas  W,  Dawson,  Seottd'ale,  Pa.  3 

36—  Bijou  Poultry  Farm.  South  Vine- 

laud,  N.  .T . . . .  3 

37 —  Thomas  Henry,  Chester,  Pa......  .  19 

38 —  Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh, 

Princeton,  N,  J .  -4 

39 —  mdorhlll  Bros.,  Lakewood.  N.  J..  hi 

40—  Woodland  Poultry  Yards.  Wyncote, 

Pa . * . 15 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


41 —  Avalon  Farms,  Westport,  Conn....  23 

42 —  E.  A  Ballard.  Chestnut  Hill.  Pa..  71 

43 —  Will  Barron,  Bartle  near  Preston,  _ 

England  .  '9 

44 —  Rollo  Ellen  Stock  Furm,  Sussex, 

N.  J .  18 

45 —  Bread  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills, 

N.  Y . 83 

46 —  Coverlawn  Farm,  South  Vineland, 

X.  J .  59 

47 —  W.  J  Cocking,  Vineland,  N.  J -  28 

48 —  Jos.  H.  Cohen.  Woodbine.  X.  J....  44 

49 —  J.  S.  Cray  uud  Son.  Stockton.  N.  J.  17 

50 —  Ohns.  Duval,  Jr.,  Vineland',  X.  J..  59 

51 —  L.  s.  and  X.  L.  Dejme,  Layton, 

X.  ,T . 78 

52 —  It.  F.  and  R.  A.  Earle,  Bloomfield, 

X.  J . 48 

53 —  Harry  G.  (turdlner.  Millville.  X.  J,  54 

54 —  O.  S.  Greene,  Lakewood,  X’.  J . 69 

55 —  Airedale  Farm,  West  Hartford, 

Conn . 40 

56 —  B.  Frank  Grunsslg.  Westfield,  N.  J.  41 

57 —  Henry  E.  Heine,  Lakewood  X.  J..  32 

58  Richard  Heine,  Lakewood,  N.  J...  5S 


59 — Heigl'e  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky 

River,  Ohio  .  16 

GO— Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Sufiield. 

Oonu . 79 


01 — Hill  view  Farm,  Lincoln,  Mo . 23 

02 — llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Hol- 

liston,  Muss . .  77 

63 — Hugh  J.  Hoehu.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y...  82 
04 — James  F.  Harrington,  llammon- 

tou,  X.  J . 26 

65 —  John  It.  Lauder,  Vineland.  X  J...  36 

66 —  Luvwell  Poultry  Farm,  Plaiuville, 

Conn.  . . 41 

67 —  Fred  J.  Mathews,  Lamhertville, 

X.  J . 45 

08 — Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  Trenton, 

X.  J . 28 

09 — Merrythought  Farm,  Columbia, 

Conn . . .  61 

70 —  IT.  11.  Myers,  Vineland.  X.  J .  50 

71 —  Samuel  Niece  and  Son,  Stockton. 

X.  .T . 68 


72  Oak  Hill  Estate.  Fniontowii,  Pa...  15 

73 —  -Thomas  lleury.  Chester,  Pa .  2 

74 —  Oakland  Farm,  Trenton  Junction, 

X  J .  02 


16 

G 

5 


19 

3 

3 

14 

13 

31 

12 


20 

37 

48 

12 

46 

33 

17 

30 
8 

32 

44 

28 

81 

40 

25 
22 
19 
85 

8 

45 
15 

89 

18 

19 

20 

26 
25 

17 

36 

31 

39 

9 
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Efce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Miss  Anna  C-.  Parry  Wyncote,  Pa.  26 

p  G,  Platt,  Wallingford.  Pa . 36 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  Milton  on 

Hudson  X.  V . S3 

Joseph  IT.  Ralslmi,  Vineland  X.  J  51 
Shadow  brook  Farm  Ridgefield.  Ct.  60 
-Sloan's  Egg  Farm  Fleullngton, 


VJ'  "WitV  He  Lay  Bred  k  Tim" 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

Co*:!:*— Were  used  In  our  own  breeding  pens. 
1  hat  s  proof  they  a;  e  ri£ht, 

Coc-.errdj— Bred  tr,otn  ftencrationsof  200-egc 

rccor  I  layers.  Healthy,  husky  hustlers. 
Kens— delected  from  thousands  of  pul  ets 

because  of  quality,  vigor  and  perform  tncc. 

rrJeti-  ...irly. hatched.  well-grown  birds  of 
.  crcatproa.se,  AH  bred  for  business, 

\  —  Boy  early  and  save  money. 

**  f A  Write  today  for  prices  aud  catalog,  / 


•Pinch  urst  Poultry 

Valley.  Pa . 

■Herman  F.  Bonder 


Fall  and  winter  eggs  bring  big 
money.  Start  your  early-hatched 
pullets  laying  now — keep  them  at 
it  all  winter,  Hurry  along  the 
late  ones  Help  the  hens  through 
the  critical  molting  period  when 
they  are  week  and  liable  to  con¬ 
tract  many  diseases.  Make  every 
bird  a  producer  by  using 

Pratts 

Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  hens  lay  by  supplying 
the  tonics  they  need  at  this  season 
and  quickly  putting  them  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition.  It  induces  them 
to  eat  better — hastens  digestion 
and  assimilation — prevents  dis¬ 

orders  of  liver  and  bowels — stirs 
the  egg- producing  organs  into 
activity.  Used  by  successful 
poultry  men  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  cost  is  small — one  cent  a 
hen  per  month — results  are  big. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc¬ 
tions  to  supply  you  nrl\Prtt!»  Prepa¬ 
rations  under  our  squcre-dgel  ir"iran- 
tee — "Your  money  back  if  YC  lJ  are 
not  satisfied” — the  guarantee  t 
has  stood  for  nearly  S')  yeortu 

llrr  te  today  for  6f-ficge  1 

5  Poultry  Boot — FREE,  k  Wj 

PRATT  FOOD 

Philadelphia  ^^^JA 

Chicago 

Toronto  1 


-A  E.  Spent-,  Yiueluml,  X.  J....  . 

■Stiuu.v brook  Farm,  Eatontown.  X.  J 
-Teuaere  Poultry  Farm,  Princeton, 


80 — Toili's  Poultry  Form,  Toms  River. 
X.  .1 . . 

87 —  Training  School,  Vineland,  X.  J... 

88 —  J.  Percy  Ynn  Zoudt.  I '.hi  won  burg 

X.  J . 

89 —  Shorts  aud  Vocation,  Lobauoll, 


90 —  Guntur  Walters,  ViuelnmT,  X.  J.. 

91 —  White  House  Poultry  Farm.  Ham 

moutou,  X.  J . 

92—  TV.  K.  Wtxon,  Germantown,  I’d.. 

93 —  Wilanna  Farm.  t.Tiimiville,  X.  J. 

R.  D.  El  limbed . 

94 —  Woodland  Farms,  Butler.  X.  J... 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

95 —  TL  G.  Uicliardson,  Etra.  X.  J . 

0*’ — Romy  Singer,  Morganvlllc,  X.  J.. 

97 —  Monmouth  Farms,  Frvuc.au,  N.  J. 

S.  C  Black  Leghorns 

98 —  A.  E.  Hampton,  I'ittatowu,  X.  J.. 

99 —  Fred  C.  Nixon,  Quakertown,  X.  J. 

100 — Sunny  Acres,  Trenton,  X.  J . 


Box  40  Rohi’eratown.Pa. 


Improve  Your  Stock  Now 

by  introducing  blood  of  the  Famous  Tom  Barron  egg. 
producers.  S.  (J.  W.  Leghorn.  We  ha.ve  fm-  sale  200  Pure 
bred  Tom  Barron  Cockerels.  Pedigree  guaranteed. 
These  husky,  range-grown  birds  worn  hatched  in  M arch 
and  April  from  the  Tom  llnrnin  1’rlr.,-  Pen  which  led 
all  Leghorns  in  the  Stores  competition  1014.16,  with  a  re¬ 
cord  of  8001  eggs  in  one  year,  wo  purchased  the  entire 
Prize  Pen  from  Mr.  Barron  at  the  close  of  the  contest." 
$10.00  ami  816.00.  shipped  on  approval. 

1IELMCOTE  FARM,  Farmington,  Conn. 
St.  T(i«ms  BRSVETT,  Ow  ner  Mvro.V  A.  lUliiils,  Mgr 


Totals 


a — 
week 


500  BARRON 

Leghorn  PULLETS 


Curing  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the 
curing  of  duck  ar.tl  geese  feathers?  G.  ». 

I’atchogue,  L.  I. 

I  assume  that  you  refer  to  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  feathers,  such  as  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  borne  and  not  commercial 
amounts.  If  the  birds  arc  picked  diy  it 
is  sufficient  to  dry  the  feathers  in  a  small 
room,  if  one  is  convenient,  or  a  large  box, 
where  they  can  be  stirred  occasionally  to 
expose  them  to  the  air.  When  the  blood 
in  the  quills  is  dry  and  there  is  no  odor 
they  are  ready  for  use.  If  the  birds  have 
been  scalded  or  the  feathers  are  bloody  or 
dirty,  they  should  be  placed  in  clean  bags 
and  boiled  thoroughly,  then  hung  on  a  line 
in  the  sun  and  wind  till  dry.  Shake  them 
occasionally  while  drying.  w.  n.  H. 


May  hatched  and  from  pnre  Barron  stock.  81  and 
81.35  each.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Winsor  Farm  -  Acushnet,  Mass. 


Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  for  sale  750  high-grada  pullets  ofour  best 
breeding.  Range  raised.  Bred  for  superioi  laying 
qualities.  Pr'uv  s  are  low  and  satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


^•ArVTDUI  C  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
V^ULKLKtLo  B.P.  ROCKS.WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Now  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  petie.  These  arc  line, 
vigorous  birds  from  f.inn  muiro,  hosvy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  w  ll  known  GIBSON  STRAIN.  Puce,  So  each. 

G.  F.  CIBSON,  Calan  Farms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  la  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 


vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowlB  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  'Will  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  Clogs.  10  Days'  Froa  Trial. 
No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book, 
f.  W.  lAann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mm. 


Cross-bred  Geese 

I  had  Toulouse  geese  and  read  in  Tmc 
It.  N.-Y.  that  they  should  be  crossed  with 
African  gander.  I  did  so  and  have  gos¬ 
lings  that  weigh  as  high  as  HI  pounds.  I 
have  been  told  lhat  those  goslings  will 
not  do  to  keep  over  as  their  eggs  will  not 
he  fertile.  What  variety  of  gander  would 
you  advise  to  keep  so  eggs  would  be  fer¬ 
tile?  M.  C.  H. 

Malone,  N.  Y 

I  have  heard  the  statement  that  the 
offspring  of  Toulouse  and  African  geese 
mated  together  are  sterile,  but  I  have 
never  tested  the  theory.  The  reason  for 
this  theory  is  that,  the  two  breeds  are 
descended  from  two  distinct  species  of  wild 
geese,  the  Toulouse  from  the  Gray  lag 
goose  of  Europe,  aud  the  African  from 
the  wild  Chinese  goose  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  two  varieties  of  Chinese  geese  are 
also  descended  from  the  latter.  The 
white  Gmlideu  geese  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Gray  lag.  Why  attempt  to  raise 
mixed  breeds?  Full-blooded  Toulouse  will 
give  you  bigger  birds,  and  any  birds  of 
exceptional  size  and  merit  will  command 
prices  several  times  that  of  hybrids.  Full- 
blooded  Africans  have  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  except  size  w.  ir  ijtjse. 


Barron’s  Leghorns 

Imported  ilirect.  248-2<»0-ogg  strain.  ti  pullet,*  nnd 
coekero I,$1U.  E.  Claude  dunes,  Craryvllle,  N.Y. 


ForSale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  ^Vl'Uker- 

e!s.  WvckofT  strain  direct.  J.  M  CASF,  Gillioa,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIC  MONEY 

Pullet*  will  start  early 
a  ml  lay  heavily  If  fwj 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

A*U  utmr  deuUc  for  ft 
if  ln<  can't  supply  sou  write  us 
i'tir  Pr.'ilinir  Haaklnt  and  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


F  o  r  Sale— FineS.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels ”  *! 

$1  each.  J.  N.  WALDRON,  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm, Founds.  N  Y 


Classy  Breeding  Cockerels,  $3  ji^iinf 

ed  stock:  wonderful  color.  May  12  hatch,  82.  June 8, 
$1.  'resiedyearlingcoc.ks.V'kJri.  Money  bark  guaran¬ 
tee.  Circular.  RED-LEG  POULTRY  COLONY.  R.  7, Owego.N.Y. 


»New  Flats  and  Filler* 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Cutulofc  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street.  New  York 


Breeding  Cockerels  sT®1™ 

RECK  EGG  FARM,  Woodcliffe  Lake,  X 


ForSale  1,000  ILSw  !?uc  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  aud  June  hatched.  Well-crown  birds,  of  good 
points  Pric-s  from  $1  to  $i. 50  each. 

BRANFORD  FARMS  -  Groton.  Conn. 


Foxes,  Bears,  Raccoons,  Wanted 

All  classes  wild  animals  mu)  pets  bonght  and  si. Id. 
write  US.  GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  COM  PANT,  8o.  A  4b?.  Oldtawa,  Mime 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  bin. -d  iroin  Mr.  Barron's 
imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  873,  mated  to  805  to 
S  3  male  bln.-d.  Bullets  showing  fine  Fall  records. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CONNELLSVILLE.  PA 


Vttrsrast  partridges  i  pheasants 

L'aPOreai  tiles.  lilack  Gittne,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Dear.  etc.  v for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Crimes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals,  \VM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  Pa. 


“Pa,  where  does  the  rain  come  from?” 
“From  the  clouds,  my  sou.”  “And  where 
do  the  clouds  get  it?”  “It  rises  In  the 
form  of  vapor  from  the  ocean  and  the 
lakes  aud  rivers.”  “Where  does  jt  go 
after  it  falls  ou  the  ground?”  “Eveut* 
ually  it  guts  hack  to  the  ocean.”  “Well, 
why  couldn’t  it  stay  in  oue  place  all  the 
time  and  save  all  that  trouble?” — New 
York  Sun. 


Tom  Barron's  Pure  Bred  WhileWyandoiteCockerels 

(March  hatch.)  Sire  and  bens  imported  direct  from 
1  unbind  Com  record  hens  255  to  275  eggs.  85  each. 

RICHARD  KEIF,  R,  No.  4,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 


Early  breeding  cockerels  and  pullets 

puw  on  axle.  "  o  at-.’  booking  orders  for  Day-Old 
Chicks,  for  dellTOv,  any  time  after  January  16th, 
.’11  from  Heavy. weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  I-aying  Stock,  c  niMnlng  Beauty  and  L’tility,  the 
result  of  years  of  c-v  eful  scleetiou,  and  that  have  heen 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  the  most  military  conditions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oukiand,  New  Jersey 


December  delivery.  Wyandottes  nno  Reds, 
Partridge  Wyandotte  Hens  and  Pullets. 
Pekin  and  Rouen  D  n  c  k  s,  f2.50  pach. 

A  biham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoenixville.Pa 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  Mfc?; 


J,  I.  ITERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerel*  from  liens  with  255  to 
268->-gg  records.  A  few  pullets  aud  yearling  liens 
E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  OR  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Layers,  Winners.  Choice  Cockerels.  $3  and $5.  Satis- 
fnctii  »n  or  money  back.  1733  Runciu  Hox  it*i,  Kp-*ru<y,  _s*b. 


Wanted  ?®0°oo  WhrieRockairdBirredRockPullete 

Must  be  good  stock  of  March.  April  nnd  May  hatch. 
Add-ess,  stating  price  and  quantity  available. 

CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyaerike,  Ji.  Y. 


Ear  Co  la  WHITE  LEGHORN  \  Yearling  hens.  Fishet  strain 
rOrOalu  WHITE  HOCK  I  White  Rork  C  ckerels.  F  ices 
|1  to$i(  A  G,  8f  OF1KLD,  Green  finvrn,  N’t*w  Vork 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDISti  COCKICREUS,  early  hen  hatchci),  free  range  birds 

tram  record  winter  liyera.  Heaviest  winter  leyin}  Keds  in  America, 
levin*  riles  21 1  te  ?S7  eggs.  Large,  hard,.  long  backs,  sllurt 
aide-set  legs,  low  Utils.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
non-faruody  young  breeding  liene.  BREEDING  I 'EN8.  trios.  Up 
right  dealings,  rafe  deli  very,  prime  stock.  Hatching  egg-i. 
Booklet.  VIBCRT  RED  FARM,  Bo*  I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


HEKS, PULLETS, CCCKERELSik.';,,^'1?'^ 

285-off>2  pedigree  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Apslaehin.  N.  Y 


YyandoHeCockerals  S™ 

Middlobrook  Poultry  K inn,  Mil*  Morion  I  Maerc,  Hwibirf,  W.Y. 


About  25  Early  anti  50  Late  May  Hatched 

Pure  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

(rum  tran-nest'-d  ancestry,  for  sale.  Just  off  range. 
12.60  and  42  each,  respectively.  Dr.  H.  II.  DEdX,C>udor,  N.Y. 


W.  WyandolteCockerels  SSfaS, 

service.  42.50  each.  Also  8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  LEGHORN 
ck'ls,  matured,  41  50  each.  Barred  Rook  and  brahma  i-k’ls, 

42  50  each.  Circular  free.  Riverdele  Fotdtry  Feim.  Rnerdew,  H.  J. 


Standard  bred  hieh  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
(>Ui  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Rootlet, 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Bax  17  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H 


Wanted-2  V°£°  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

price  and  particulars.  No  1868.  e.  Rural  New-Yorker 


Ip  angled  Hamburg,  American  Dominique  JE^kS: 

els,  90©  wtch  tnd  upwards,  i.  JAt’ESO.%,  Mioerti  spHnfi,  nt, 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

with  official  records  of  1K7  to 212  Ei 
(Vinn.,EegLayineCnntest  1 91 4 - 1  n. 
Good  color  SPRINGDALE  POULTRY  F 


» 3  DP.  !S.  O. 
Reds,  from  Hens 

!ggs,  at  the  StorTs. 
Big.Hn*ky  Birds. 


FIELD.  *  omehs  Conn 


BUFF  HOCKS, 


Vibert  cockerels  from  trap-nested  hms.  $2  ,-m>i  $3 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Free  range,  pore  bred  stock.  Toms.  17.  Hons,  $4. 
Also  R.  0.  R  1  Red  cockerels  from  'Bred-to-Lay  ’ 
stock.  $2  to  83  BARRON  Leghorn  eockorajs,  11.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  WM  W  KETCH,  Cohecion,  N.Y. 


One  satisfied  customer  i<  better  til  an  ten  not  satis' 
fieil.  My  special  offer  brought  so  many  pleased  bay 
ers.  1  will  cmitinue it  *noi.Tiorweek  Pairs  $5;  trio*, 

87;  gamier*.  82.  Geo  E.  Howell.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells.  N.Y 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

winners  Order  this  montti  to  secure  choice  birds. 

Mrs.  JAS.  H.  BENEDICT  -  Wisner,  N  Y 


Mammoth Emden Seeso  K6r ri 

Red.  OanipliieH,  Tlino'cas.  Leghorns.  Wramiottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa, 


i"  and  KOSE  C051R  UIKD8  oi  nno  qnnlft: 
-LETTS  and  COCKFKELS  for  .ale.  CHAS.  t 
RED  CROSS  POULTRY  FARM,  CAMBI 


MILTON  D  STICKLEY 
Strasbnrg.  Virginia 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


Toulouse  Geese  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

for  prices  Miss  JOSIE  WRIGHT  Red  Creek  N.  Y 


Giant  Bronze  Toms,  S7-R.  G.  Red  Cockerels,  SI  .50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  0YKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


ANTBIt — Two  l' II related  To p  1,0 t  8F.  D A Nl» K. t; 8, 

121a,  1916.  or  19115  stock.  Breeding  purposes.  Pescrip' 
U  aud  prices.  I).  K.  IIOIVARD,  North fivIC.  Vannonl 


lEKIN  ANO  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  AND  DRAKES  at  Farmer’s 

prices.  Writ.  &r.o  1V1LI.T.VM80N.  FlvNDEBS,  N.  J. 


* 
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funded.  _  We  could  not  oven  light.  it,  It  claim,  however,  that  they  wrote  the  ehip- 

wnnlrt  hpllf'nn  n'uo  *UW  :,t  once  that  it  ,„.r  conveying  this  offer  of  the  Tailroad 
would  be  ot  no  use  to  me,  and  sent  it  hack  ...  ,  ,  ., 

at  once  and  asked  the  return  of  the  comPany  aud  receiving  no  reply  to  the 

nione.v,  but  the  only  reply  was  a  very  in-  letter  accepted  the  railroad’s  offer.  The 

soleut  letter,  and  have  never  received  the  shipper  claims  he  never  received  the  let- 

c ri'i l' V  w? '  V f,e  ni aster  Gou-  t,-r  in  question  and  refuses  to  accept  the 

cral  at  Washington  reporting  the  case  r,.„,  *  .  ,  ,,  T  „  1  .  , 

and  m**ive<l  a  reply  that  thtey  would  take  #>  'r  settlement.  »T.  f .  IiOib  Co.  take 
it  up  soon  as  practicable,  but.  have  not  exception  to  some  pointed  remarks  which 

heard  yet.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  those  the  shipper  made  in  some  of  his  letters 

(iVT  the  controversy  and  demand  a 

columns)  nave  entered  their  complaints  , 

at  Washington.  If  not  1  think  it  would  retraction  or  apology  before  settling  with 
aid  us  all  in  getting  redress  from  this  the  shipper  for  the  lost  potatoes.  This, 

concern.  (mbs.)  j.  e.  j.  the  shipper  refuses  to  do  and  there  the 

eu  or  .  matter  rests  while  J.  C.  Leib  Co.  have 

rLhe  eiideuce  is  overwhelming  that  in  their  possession  the  money  paid  by  the 
these  irons  do  not  prove  satisfactory  in  railroad  for  one-half  the  amount  claimed 
the  hands  of  farm  women.  When  sold  by  F.  W. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher's  Desk  has  five  shares  of 
Orange  Judd  Company  stock  for  sale.  It 
was  purchased  some  years  back  from 
Herbert  Myriek  by  a  woman  in  a  New 
England  State.  She  bought  it  relying 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  M.vrick.  Her  son 
was  a  subscriber  to  his  paper.  American 
A  piicvTl  urint.  She  paid  110  per  eeut. 
above  par,  or  $000  for  the  five  shares  of 
$100  face  value  for  each.  It  has  paid  no 
dividend  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
stock  has  not  now  and  had  not  when 
bought  by  this  woman,  any  market  value. 
We  hold  that  Mr.  Myriek  is  in  duty 
bound  to  redeem  the  stock.  For  five 
months  we  tried  to  persuade  him  to  do  so 
without  publicity.  Now  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  court  of  public  opinion  on 
behalf  of  this  woman.  The  verdict  of 
that  court  will  be  a  judgment  for  $(>00, 
and  it  will  ultimately  be  paid.  Whether 
he  likes  it  or  not  no  publisher  with  a 
remnant  of  decency  can  do  less. 


I  / 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Arsenic  for  Horses 

Would  you  tell  me  how  much  arsenic 
to  give  a  horse  to  fatten  him  and  sleek 
him  up.  and  how'  often?  In  what  form  is 
it  given?  w.  d,  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Plenty  of  good  feed  is  necessary  to 
plump  a  horse  after  bis  teeth  have  been 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian,  but  a 
tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  may  be  given  night  and  morning  if 
a  tonic  is  needed.  A.  s.  A. 


Be  Proud  of  the  shirt  you 
today —  the  Quality 


Will  you  tells  us.  through  Publisher’s 
Desk,  something  about  the  Riley  Shubort 
Grossman  Co.,  of  Chicago,  III.?  I  first, 
received  some  circulars  from  them,  also 
what  they  called  their  profit-sharing  cer¬ 
tificate.  They  claim  to  issue  a  large  cat¬ 
alog,  and  I  have  made  two  requests  for 
it,  but.  have  never  received  it,  I  receive 
from  time  to  time  circulars  describing  dif¬ 
ferent  goods  priced  ridiculously  low,  al¬ 
ways  with  the  talk  of  profit  sharing,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  just 
out  for  the  money.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

These  profit-sharing  schemes  are  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare  as  far  as  the  pur¬ 
e-baser  of  goods  is  concerned.  The  pro¬ 
moter  can  get,  money  faster  and  easier  by 
this  route  than  pursuing  a  legitimate 
trade  and  selling  goods  at  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  The  amount  paid  for  stock  or 
membership  in  these  schemes  is  all 
"profit”  to  the  promoters  of  it,  and  all 
loss  to  the  one  parting  with  the  money. 


wear 

kept  up.  Exclusive  design 
and  Fadeless  colors. 


Heaves ;  Defective  Sight 

What  is  best  heaves  cure  for  horse,  and 
what  is  good  for  failing  eyesight?  Horse 
is  12  years  old.  n.  F. 

Ohio. 

Heaves  is  incurable  when  established 
but  the  distress  may  be  relieved  by  giving 
advertised  remedies  or  the  treatment 
often  prescribed  here.  If  you  care  to  give 
us  full  particulars  about  the  case  we  may 
be  able  to  prescribe  helpful  treatment  but 
we  canuot  do  so  otherwise.  A.  s.  A. 


Carry  our  usual  guaranteed:  "Stand¬ 
ard  in  Quality,  Fabric  and  Work¬ 
manship.” 

HALLMARK  patterns  are  not  only 
Distinctive  and  Exclusive,  they  are 
Indgnthrine  Colors  —  Guaranteed  Tub, 
Perspiration  and  Sun  Proof.  Your  dealer 
lias  them. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Blood  in  Milk 

1  have  a  two-year-old  heifer,  which 
freshened  for  the  first  time  last  April, 
has  been  in  apparent  good  health  until 
the  last  few  days ;  she  gives  bloody  milk 
from  one  front  quarter  There  is  no 
swelling,  no  temperature,  no  bruise.  The 
milk  seems  to  become  bloody  near  the 
finish  of  milking  the  quarter.  F.  it.  w\ 

New  York. 

A  careful  examination  no  doubt  will 
show  that  growths  in  the  milk  duct  in  the 
affected  teat  bleeds  from  irritation  by  the 
milker’s  hands.  It  may  be  possible  to  re¬ 
move  the  growths  by  operation.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  by  your  veterinarian  bet¬ 
ter  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  that 
quarter.  a.  8.  a. 


What  do  you  think  about  this?  Please 
print,  answer  in  your  paper  if  you  desire. 

New  York.  c.  K.  8. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  a  demand 
made  by  the  Federal  Reporting  and  Ad¬ 
justing  Association  on  account  of  an  al¬ 
leged  subscription  to  TJp-Ta-I >nte  Farm¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis,  Iud.  Wc  have  pre¬ 
viously  shown  the  schemes  by  which  this 
paper  and  its  publisher,  .T.  A.  Everitt,  se¬ 
cured  names  of  country  people,  to  which 
to  mail  the  paper.  This  collection  agency 
system  of  trying  to  frighten  people  into 
paying  for  (he  paper  which  was  not  de¬ 
sired  or  ordered  is  evidently  part  of  well 
devised  plan.  Our  advice  to  farmers  is 
not  to  pay  for  publications  which  come 
to  their  homes  without  their  consent.  As 
a  rule  such  papers  arc  a  danger  to  the 
morals  and  finances  of  the  family  because 
of  the  indecent  and  swindling  advertise¬ 
ments  they  contain. 


I  wrote  you  sometime  ago  about  a  cow 
and  heifer  I  bought  from  Joseph  C.  Gas- 
key  of  Itichmondville,  N.  Y.  He  has  not 
done  as  he  promised  he  would.  I  am 
sending  one  of  his  letters  go  you  can  see 
for  ymtrself.  I  never  have  gotten  any¬ 
thing  hut  promises  since  lie  shipped  cinv. 
Will  you  please  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  If  he  doesn’t  send  papers  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  I  atn  going  to  put  it  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  hands.  W.  M.  W. 

New  York. 

The  recent  record  of  Joseph  C.  Caskey 
in  cattle  transactions  is  such  that  we 
feel  a  warning  to  our  people  is  neces¬ 
sary.  He  is  either  so  lax  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods  or  has  so  little  regard  for 
his  promises  and  his  customers’  interests 
that  we  no  longer  regard  him  worthy  of 
the  confidence  or  trade  of  our  people. 
Our  records  show  another  case  where 
money  was  scut  to  Mr.  Caskey  for 
calves :  was  held  more  than  a  year  with¬ 
out.  making  shipment  of  the  animals; 
and  finally  the  services  of  a  lawyer  had 
to  be  employed  to  get  a  refund.  In  an¬ 
other  case  he  hires  a  superintendent  to 
take  charge  of  his  dairy  and  refuses  to 
pay  railroad  fare,  as  agreed  in  advance. 
Tn  view  of  the  variety  of  complaints  about 
Caskey  Farms  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
them. 


Eye  Disease 

I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  which  had 
wolf  teeth,  and  it  affected  liis  eyes.  I  had 
them  removed  hut  his  eyes  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  better?  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  them?  C.  E. 

New  York. 

“Wolf”  teeth  never  have  any  effect 
upon  the  eyes.  Such  teeth  are  merely 
little  vestigial  anterior  premolars  and  are 
of  no  importance  whatever.  The  colt  in 
all  probability  has  periodic  opthnhnia 
(moon  blindness)  and  that  is  incurable 
and  ends  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes 
from  cataract.  If  you  care  to  give  us 
full  particulars  about  the  eye  trouble  we 
may  be  able  to  suggest  treatment  which 
will  give  some  relief.  a.  s.  a. 


Your  Ten  Soldiers 

Ben  Franklin  said  that  everybody 
owned  ten  ftood  fi&htin£  men — five 
on  each  hand. 

Can  you  afford  to  risk  their  useful¬ 
ness  with  clumsy,  makeshift  gloves? 
A  Hansen  on  your  hand  is  its  best 
and  cheapest  equipment  for  work, 
motoring,  cycling,  driving  or 
general  wear.  ‘‘Built  Like  a  Hand." 


Several  arrests  were  made  in  Utica 
recently  of  men  who  advertised  to  cure 
almost  any  bodily  ailment.  In  six  weeks 
they  bad  cleared  about  $32,000,  hut  two 
of  the  men  are  now  under  indictment. 

Jerry  Ciffune,  alias  Dr.  Griffin,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Rochester  for  the  same  alleged 
fake  medical  business  and  is  said  to  have 
taken  in  $2,202  during  October.  Give 
these  so-called  medical  wizards  a  wide 
berth. 

John  A.  Richardson  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  salesman  for  a  Seattle  machin¬ 
ery  house.  His  plan  was  to  call  on  pco-  more,  Aid,,  on  March  2a.  I  weigher 
pie  in  a  neighborhood  and  state  that  his  those  potatoes  and  there  were  183 >4 

firm  had  a  lot  of  used  machinery  which  f  abmifl&sl 

was  being  sold  at  reduced  prices,  but  it  more  for  them  than  1  did.  Can  you  col 
was  necessary  to  advance  freight  charges  lect  this  for  me?  Enclosed  find  letter  1 
in  order  to  get  any  of  the  machinery.  He  rccen  <-d  about  the  weight  acknowledging 
i  .  .  ...  .  .  , ,  the  steamer  delivered  this  sack  full 

succeeded  in  getting  considerable  money  pioaS(.  rot.urn  papers  if  you  cannot  col- 

before  people  became  suspicious,  but  he  lect  anything.  F.  w. 

has  now  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  Maryland. 

obtaining  money  by  swindling  methods.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  collect 
There  is  generally  an  epidemic  of  these  the  value  of  the  10y,  bushels  of  potatoes 
schemes,  and  no  doubt  some  one  else  will  for  this  subscriber  since  early  last  May. 
work  it.  The  consignee,  J.  C.  Leib  Co.  of  Balti- 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  your  “Pub-  mo*e’  Md”  insist  .tha,t  on,ly  the  nmouut 
fisher’s  Desk”  columns  items  regarding  paid  for  wen-  received  and  entered  claim 
the  “Peerless’  flatiron  (Cincinnati,  in  behalf  of  the  shipper  against  the  Ral- 
Ohio).  I  have  lmd  a  similar  experience  timore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railway 
with  them.  They  have  sent  me  from  .  .  .  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ml* 

time  to  time  advertising  matter  to  the  Co;  for,  tlu  mi8smg  1(>%  bushels.  The 
effect  that  they  had  a  perfect,  opetating  railroad  was  unable  to  show  delivery  on 
flatiron  that  could  be  handled  by  anyone  the  full  shipment  but  instead  of  acknowl- 
and  lit  as  readily  as  a  candle.  They  edging  the  full  responsibility  offered  to 
reduced  the  price  to  $•>  as  a  trial  flatiron,  . t  ~ 
and  we  sent  the  money  on  the  condition  \ oa  J  ’’  /0  basis.  Leib  &  Co.  ac- 

that  if  u  trial  was  not  satisfactory  the  cepted  this  settlement  without  authoriza- 
iron  should  be  returned  and  money  re-  ion  from  the  shipper  to  do  so.  The  firm 


Ringbones 

I  have  a  mule  said  to  have  “ringbone” 
in  front  feet.  1  am  told  this  can  be  cured 
at  home  by  attentive  treatment.  Will  you 
give  your  advice?  Mule  cannot  walk 
safely  for  the  least  obstruction  stumbles 
him.  and  when  once  down  his  fyet  are  so 
sore  he  cannot  help  himself  lip  at  all. 

Tennessee.  .  8.  D.  t. 

If  the  mule  is  lame  from  ringbone  of 
both  forefeet  we  cannot  give  you  any  en¬ 
couragement.  Such  lameness  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  "high  unnerving”  in  a  horse,  hut 
in  mule  this  cannot  safely  he  done  as  the 
hoofs  are  liable  to  slough  off.  Firing  and 
blistering  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  may 
help  a  little  and  should  be  tried.  a.  8.  A. 


Free  Book  describes  many 
of  the  500  styles;  gloves  - 
and  mittens,  lined  or 
unlined. 

Ask  about  the  cozy 
Staysoft  Gaunt - 
mitts  for  children. 

If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  write  us. 
Anyway,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  book. 

O.  C.  Hansen 
Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 

136-H  Detroit  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Hard  Milker 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  that  is  a  very 
hard  milker.  Is  there  any  remedy  to  get 
the  milk  from  her  easier?  She  gives  a 
big  lot  of  milk.  L.  B. 

If  there  is  a  stricture  of  the  milk  ducts 
close  to  the  tip  of  the  teat  treatment  will 
help,  but  if  the  trouble  Is  high  up  in  the 
teat  we  should  not  interfere.  Treatment 
consists  in  inserting  a  teat  duct  dilator 
expanding  it  as  far  as  necessary,  holding 
it  there  for  a  minute,  then  withdrawing 
it:  from  the  teat.  Repeat  this  operation 
0  to  8  times  at  intervals  of  two  minutes 
and  repeat  every  two  or  three  days  until 
the  cow  milks  satisfactorily.  The  dilator 
must  be  sterilized  before  using  by  boiling 
and  should  be  immersed  in  alcohol  until 
again  nwdedi  a.  s.  a. 


Hansen 

Protector  Gauntlet 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  met 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1470.) 

and  wants  a  large,  plump  turkey,”  ob¬ 
served  a  dealer,  ‘‘but  turkeys  are  likely  to 
come  thin  at  this  time.  About  Christmas 
the  turkey’s  are  heavy  and  fat,  but  the 
consumers  are  rather  tired  of  poultry 
then  and  are  looking  for  small  turkeys. 
People  who  know  good  value  often  take 
home  one  of  these  fat  old  bulls.  If  they 
are  well  steamed  before  roasting  they  are 
good  eating  and  you  don’t  have  to  keep 
turning  them  ov  r  to  cut  off  any  meat. 
We  have  to  ask  nearly  40c  a  pound  for 
fat  young  turkeys  and  buyers  may 
whistle  over  it  and  walk  out.  It  means 
about  50c  a  pound  retail.” 

TTT ANKSfHVING  FORECAST. 

Said  S.  I-.  Burr  &  Co.:  “It  looks  as 
though  good  stuff  would  be  short.  Light 
receipts  of  choice  stock  tend  to  unusual 
prices  for  fowls,  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  The  demand  will  be  for 
fancy  poultry,  and  extreme  prices  should 
be  obtained  for  that  class,  while  tbiu, 
light  poultry  will  be  neglected.  Shippers 
wishing  best  results  for  the  Thanksgiving 
markets  should  time  stock  to  arrive  Nov. 
22  and  not  later  than  Nov.  25.  So  far  as 
practicable,  put  Up  each  kind  by  them¬ 
selves  and  if  possible  grade  turkeys  as 
first,  including  select,  fancy  stock  suit¬ 
able  for  the  best  trade,  and  second  includ¬ 
ing  those  not  suitable.  Old  turkeys 
should  be  packed  by  themselves.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  live  poultry  is  not  likely  to  be 
large.  We  expect,  if  supplies  are  not. 
excessive,  live  fowls  and  chickens  will 
soil  at  18  to  10c;  ducks  and  geese,  20c 
upward,  and  turkeys,  25  to  30c.  It  looks 
as  though  fancy  young  turkeys  would 
bring  35  to  10c ;  old  turkeys,  30  to  32c : 
fowls,  selected,  large,  22  to  23c;  medium, 
18  to  20c;  geese,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  20  to 
23c;  large  chickens,  4  '/•>  lbs.  and  upward, 
25  to  28c;  medium  chickens,  12  to  23c.” 

EGGS  HIGHER. 

The  end  of  almost  six  months  of  ad¬ 
vancing  egg  values  shows  no  weakness. 
The  only  sign  of  coming  change  in  the 
trend  of  the  market  is  the  appearance  of 
small  pullet  eggs  in  quantity,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  dealers.  ‘‘Every  year  about 
this  time  we  have  a  row  with  our  ship¬ 
pers  and  our  salesmen  over  pullet  eggs,” 
said  one.  “We  can’t  make  our  shippers 
see  that,  these  little  egga  are  not  wanted 
here  and  will  bring  only  about,  half  price. 
They  think  eggs  are  eggs,  and  l  suppose 
they  will  sell  in  country  markets  if  mixed 
with  the  others,  llut  they  should  be  kept 
out  of  shipments  to  this  market.  Only 
this  morning  we  quarrelled  with  our  egg 
mau  because  he  let  a  batch  of  pullet  eggs 
go  at.  2Sc*t  but  he  said  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
big,  brown  hennery  eggs  and  the  market 
is  two  cents  higher  at  GOc,  and  not  many 
could  be  had.  The  jobbers  aud  retailers 
are  asking  all  SOlts  of  prices  owing  to  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  real  wholesale  sun  ply  of  this 
grade.  Alt  eggs  are  in  light  receipt. 


Even  cold  storage  stock  is  up  $1  a  case,  | 
and  some  holders  refuse  to  sell  even  at  1 
the  advance,  but  say  their  stock  will  be 
wanted  for  export.  Eastern  extras  are 
50  to  54e  and  Western  prime  firsts,  43 
to  45c. 

ADVANCES  IN  HOTTER  AND  CHEESE, 

Dairy  markets  are  higher.  Northern 
creamery  extra  sells  at  38c,  a  rise  of 
fully  one  pent  since  last,  report.  Demand 
seems  fair  for  all  grades,  and  receipts  are 
falling  off,  f  torage.  butter  is  in  active 
demand  at  about  the  same  nrices  as  the 
corresponding  grades  ot  the  fresh  make 
it  is  really  better  than  the  milk  of  cur- 
.ent  receipts,  much  of  which  has  to  grade 
as  firsts  selling  at  about  37%e.  The 
cheese  market  is  higher  at  24c  for  choice 
October  full  cream,  but  prices  are  nom¬ 
inal  owing  to  lack  of  buying,  and  the  wild 
behavior  of  Western  and  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets  tinder  stimulus  of  actual  or  antici¬ 
pated  foreign  buying.  Said  O,  II.  Stone 
<&  Co. :  “The  Boston  market  has  ad¬ 
vanced  another  cent  in  sympathy  with 
other  markets,  on  butter.  Prices  are  so 
high  that  trade  is  quiet  and  retailers  are 
only  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  Whole¬ 
sale  business  is  mostly  speculative.  Best 
prints  are  43c,  which  means  a  retail  price 
pretty  near  50c.  If  prices  go  a  hair 
above  that  figure,  the  public  will  curtail. 
The  chain  grocery  stores  are  still  selling 
at  close  to  the  wholesale  price,  lint  they 
are  selling  storage  butter  which  they 
bought  at  much  lower  prices  and  store 
themselves.  The  public  is  already  cut¬ 
ting  down.  Many  of  our  dealers  who 
have  taken  uniform  amounts  for  years 
are  scaling  their  orders  by  one-third  or 
one-half,  which  means  that  their  con¬ 
sumers  are  making  a  pound  of  butter  last 
longer  than  it  used  to.  The  quality  of 
receipts  is  good  for  the  season,  but  many 
creameries  are  closing  for  the  Winter. 
The  best  cheese  is  24  to  25c.” 

APPLE  MARKET  STRONG. 

Demand  is  picking  up  with  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Windfalls  are  getting  out  of  the  way 
and  the  bulk  of  the  hand-picked  crop 
seems  to  be  in  strong  hands  ready  to  hold 
it  for  higher  prices,  Said  a  dealer:  “The 
market  grows  stronger  almost  daily.  Not 
long  ago  we  thought  we  were  doing  well 
to  get  .$2  for  Baldwin ;  today  I  sold  some 
for  $3,25.  Demand  is  good  on  all  the 
best  fruit.”  The  range  oil  hnml-pieke  l 
standard  Winter  kinds  is  $2  to  $3.50. 
The  common  run  of  No.  1  Baldwin  brings 
about,  $2.50.  Windfalls  and  No.  2s  are 
$1.50  to  $2  or  50  to  75c  per  box.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  top  the  market  at  $3  to  $5,  but 
one  lot  from  Middlesex  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  sold  at  $3  per  40-Ib.  West¬ 
ern  style  box.  New  York  and  native 
quinces,  some  very  poor,  range  from  $1.60 
to  $5  per  barrel.  Cranberries  are  higher 
at  $<>  to  $i»50  for  early  and  $7  to  $8  for 
late.  Crapes  are  dull,  at  15  to  18c,  pony 
basket. 

VEGETABLE  TRADE  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Leading  vegetables  are  settling  to  Win¬ 
ter  basis  with  supply  and  demand  quite 
well  balanced  at  this  level ;  price  changes 
mostly  confined  to  cabbages  up  25c,  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Onions  very 
firm  at.  $4  per  100  lbs.  Parsnips  up  25c 
at  $1.50.  Hothouse  tomatoes  higher,  at 
15  to  17e  per  lb.  Potatoes  have  been 
holding  about  steady  at  some  recovery 
from  the  low  point,  and  the  undertone 
seems  strong.  The  price  at  the  yards  is 
around  $3.50  per  bag  or  $1.00  per  bushel 
in  hulk.  Field  beans  are  strong  at  $7  for 
but  grades  and  supplies  seem  very  light. 

MEAT  PRICES  VERY.  FIRM. 

"Beef  is  higher  at  10c  for  best  Western, 
hut  country  dressed  cow  beef  shows  no 
change  at  10c.  Best  Eastern  veals  bring 
37c  and  Eastern  Fall  lambs.  34  to  3 4 V{j c. 
Country  dressed  hogs  sell  at  11  to  43e. 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  STRONGER. 

After  sagging  off  a  little,  corn  meal_  is 
back  to  $2.25  per  bag  and  hominy  $45  a 
ton.  Alfalfa  meal  is  scarce  at  $80.50 
Wheat  is  $82.50  and  middlings  $33.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  and  linseed  are  $45.  and  gluten 
feed,  $40  to  $11.  Tho  position  of  hay  is 
strengthened  by  the  shortage  of  cars  for 
shipment,  while  the  colder  weather  helps 
the  demand.  Dealers  have  put  up  prices 
on  some  grades.  Good,  coarse  Eastern  is 
$38  to  $10;  fancy  clover  mixed.  $17  to 
$18;  Alfalfa.  $10  to  $22;  swale,  $12;  rye 
straw,  $13.50. 

1IOGS  HIGHER  AT  RRIGHTON. 

An  advance  of  about  25c  per  hundred 
pounds  for  live  hogs  is  noted  at.  Brighton. 
The  range  is  now  $10  to  $10.50.  Calves 
range  from  10  to  12c.  values  being  helped 
by  the  high  price  of  calf  skins.  Steers 
sell  at  7  to  8c;  cows,  5  to  0%c;  bulls.  5 
to  Oc;  sheep,  5  to  7c;  lambs,  9  to  10c. 
Good  milch  cows  are  in  fair  demand  at 
$05  to  $100.  G.  B.  F. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

WANTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity;  send  sample',  quote-  price.  JOHN 
H.  OOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PURE  SUGAR  PANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  MeCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi, 


FOR  SALE — Davis  Acetylene  Generator;  nearly 
lie  w.  Cheap.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Chitteuango,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR,  2.300  capacity.  Used 
four  seasons.  Have  three  machines  aii<r  sell¬ 
ing  because  mil v  two  needed.  Call  or  write  for 
price,  TYWAI’ANA  FARMS.  INC..  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island 


Subscribers*  Exchange! 

Compiling  with  *ovnral  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  r-e  opun  *  deriartiiiPUt.  here  to  eriuble  RURAL 
NJCtV  YOUKKR  reader*  to  supply  each  other’*  wants. 

If  yog  wsnt  to  buy  or  sell  or  (exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  bo  A  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Tile  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  **  oart  -it  the  advertisement,  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Karin  I’roducts.  Help  allO  Posi- 
tinn*  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscriber*  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobber*  .and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  hero.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
Ityo  stock  advertisement*  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ing*  on  other  pages.  8eed  an«1  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  Column. 

Copy  must  r«*ch  u*  not  later  than  Friday  momma 
to  appear  in  the  lollowlna  week's  mu* 


WANTED — Farmer  to  make  mv  hundred-acre 
Orange  County.  New  York  farm  come  near 
possible  producing  food  required  lor  my  wute 
family;  also  his  own  and  h-ll!olf^f',m‘l.k’ 
There  will  be  no  extravagance  "  He  wlli 
but  ample  funds  to  do  things  ris  - 
jee  that,  buildings  are  kept  in  repnfi r^Jue  >• 
plies,  groceries,  fmal  J*JU  machinery 

tageoushv,  bell*  (>.ir„  manures  saved, 

Mill  stock  given  proper  car  ,  wln  want, 

and  soil  tartnea  ‘“p?" tables,  grains,  poultry, 
nil  kinds  of  dm-ts  which  can  be  I”'«- 

flalry  andmeatproducts.^w^  ^ 

fluced  oil  the  tnrm  surplus  products  will 

chased  aU^hvre.  only  shrubs 

bfi  Hfilu*  Tnore  W1“  *  working  under 

expense,^  make  wL  a  bln  amount  ^Perimenta 

manager,  who  will  get  full  value  for '  every  del 
lur  expended.  A  permanent,  Sood-paylng,  in¬ 
teresting  job  for  the  right  man  who  now  may 
be  farming,  teaching  or  in  government  service. 
If  you  know  of  the  mau  please  tell  him,  or  bet¬ 
ter  ijMll,  tell  me.  ADVERTISER,  No.  line, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TIMBER — 300  sugar  maples,  130.000  it.  fine 
hemlock,  other  timber,  with  level  250-aere 
farm.  Old  house.  2  barns,  $3,000.  MRS.  M.  L. 
WIGHTMAN,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SAT.E — Velio,  5-passenger  automobile,  used 
carefully  bv  private  family,  total  mileage, 
12  546  miles;  electric  starter;  cost  $1,850;  price 
$425.  W.  S.  MARTIN.  Wellesley.  Mass. 


WANTED — Cow  beets  ml  mangels  by  the  car¬ 
load;  state  price  per  ton.  I  will  furnish  hags. 
BENJ.  BEYER,  Whitestono,  L.  I. 

WISn  TO  BUY  a  country  dressed  pig  Rnd  dress¬ 
ed  chickens.  Address  N-O.  1069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

THANKSGIVING  Goodies;  orange  marmalade, 
Guava  Jelly.  Florida  conserves.  Delivered  di¬ 
rect:  assorted,  $1.50  half-dozen.  Trial,  25c. 
ORANGE  VISTA  FARM,  Leesburg,  Fla. _ 

WANTED — Close- to-Nn  tore  oat  sprouter.  200 
hop  size.  Good  condition  and  cheap.  CHAS. 
ABELL,  Esperauce,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — The  eggs  from  1,250  White  Leg¬ 
horns;  can  ship  one  or  more  eases  daily  from 
March  to  September;  frequent  shipments  the 
rest  of  the  time,  G.  W.  BELDEN  &  SON,  I’ine 
Grove  Farm,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Stock  beets.  I..  A.  PUTNAM,  Fltz- 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer  with  two  boys, 
position  as  working  manager  on  a  large  farm, 
after  Jan.  1,  1917;  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying.  NO.  lliGO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  no  children,  to  work  small 
furnished  farm:  owner  away  part  time.  107 
EXCHANGE  ST.  Rochester-  N  V 

WANTED— -Miildle-ftgou  n  aniorty  woman  r() 
help  in  nouse.  No  very  bard  work,  but  must 
be  child  lover  atm  trustworthy.  GRATIA8. 
Perkatde.  Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  and  cook.  Young  city 
man  (lawverl  with  raniil.v  ot  rour,  who  owus 
and  operates  a  farm,  but  occupies  it  only  during 
the  Spring.  Summer  and  Fall  months,  will  em¬ 
ploy  capable  middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  ot 
robust.  1  icul Hi  and  the  heat,  character  aa  house¬ 
keeper  of  owner's  ho  nun  (bath  room,  running 
hot  and  cold  water;  all  conveniences)  during  hid 
absence,  and  cooking  for  three  to  live  men  reg¬ 
ularly  employed  on  the  premises,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter  from  five  cows  and  keeping  clean  and 
Bterllc  one  cream  separator  (but.  not  operating 
this).  This  will  mean  a  permanent,  comfort¬ 
able  home  for  the  proper  person.  Teutonic  race 
preferred.  Church  facilities  a  little  more  con¬ 
venient  for  Protestant  worship.  Location  of 
farm  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Dalian  (which  is  near 
Wilkes-Barre),  Wagon  visits  Dallas  daily. 
State  wages  desired,  age.  Weight,  experience 
end  send  two  photographs,  full  face  and  side 
view.  Address  LOCK  BOX  246,  WilkeB-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — A  sober  handy  man  for  general  farm 
work,  American  preferred.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  EDWARD  IIOWE.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  single  man.  as  dairy¬ 
man  ,or  herdsman,  on  private  estate;  good 
buttermaker,  testing,  references;  state  wages. 
12  DEWEY  ST..  Gurfietd,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  of  fruit  farm  or 
gentleman's  estate;  American,  age  40.  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  HO  liquor;  experienced  handling 
men.  Student  with  American  Farmers’  School. 
Understand  gasoline  engines,  automobile,  oper¬ 
ating  and  repairing  all  farm  machinery,  power 
sprayers,  cement  work,  carpentry;  excellent 
references.  If  you  wist)  a  good*  man  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  write  me.  W.  W.  KINGSBURY, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  to  do  plain  cooking 
and  small  laundry  in  small  family.  Good  pny. 
Will  consider  woman  with  child.  MRS.  WAL¬ 
TER  LADDER,  East  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland1, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  FARM  HAND  (19)  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm;  name  wages.  ARTHUR 
RECORD,  GaDsevoort,  New  York. 


WANTED  POSITION— Energetic  single  man,  23, 
of  good  habits,  desires  responsible  position  on 
modern  farm.  Capable  of  superintending  labor 
and  understands  best  method’s.  Good  mechanic 
and  practical.  Two  winter  courses  in  Cornell 
covering  nil  phases  of  agriculture.  Understands 
A.  U.  work  and  feeding.  Excellent  references. 
H.  0.  RUSSELL,  Eusenore.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  small  Long  Island  farm,  two  in  family. 
Easy  position  and  good  home  for  middle-aged 
woman.  NO.  1060.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  single  farm  hand  for  poultry 
plant,  near  New  York  city;  give  wages,  expe¬ 
rience  and  references.  NO.  1065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


10  MILES  from  railroad,  cottage  house,  7  rooms, 
also  barn,  in  flue  repair,  three  acres  land,  m 
Tillage;  low  price.  Alsu  farm  of  200  acres,  with 
mill  equipped  and  lumber  lot;  bargain.  F.  G. 
SEARS,  West  Curumlngton.  Mass. 


SECTION  good  Ozark  fruit  laud,  $1,920  cash. 
D.  MITCHELL,  Dugger,  Arkansas, 


FOR  SALE — 96  acre  splendidly  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  trolley  line,  four  miles  from  Mead- 
villc,  towards  Conneant  Lake.  Good  house, 
large  barn,  necessary  outbuildings;  sickness; 
must  sell.  Price  $7,000.  J.  B.  ASKEY,  Mead- 
vine,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Poultry  Farm,  near  Aslmry 
Park,  $2,800.  NO.  1064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Eleven-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  twenty  miles  from  New 
York,  all  produce  sold  to  automobile  trade.  Six- 
room  bungalow  and  poultry  house,  rapacity  six 
hundred.  Twelve  hundred  full  bearing  peach 
trees,  twenty  thousaud  small  fruits;  opportunity 
for  responsible  man,  C.  O,  DANIELS,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J, 


FRUIT,  grain  farm,  05  acres.  800  frtttt  trees,  nil 
bearing;  8-room  house,  all  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings,  near  railroad.  Price,  $4,600;  small  amount 
down.  A.  LIVINGSTON.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Good  60-acre  farm  near  Oneida,  N. 

Y.,  $200  cash.  Fine  opportunity  for  progressive 
young  farmer  with  his  own  stock  and  tools  ami 
interested  in  dairy  and  fruit.  BOX  305,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


FRI'TT,  Dairy  farm,  situated  Hudson  River 
Valley,  110  miles  New  York.  60  acres  best 
land;  no  stones;  near  railroad;  9-room  house,  all 
other  necessary  outbuildings.  Fruit  alone  sells 
for  $700  yearly.  Price.  $4,300;  only  $800  down. 
NO.  1607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  n.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbrldge.  N.  Y. 


WILL  LEASE  fully  equipped  and  stocked  dairy 
farm  of  75  tillable  acres  to  responsible  per¬ 
son;  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Address 
NO.  1656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  50  acres  in  Western  New  York  fruit 
belt  for  sale,  $7,500.  A.  M.  ALLEN.  Kent, 
N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Active  single  man;  un¬ 
derstands  raising  nnd  care  of  all  farm  stock, 
fruit,  poultry,  etc.;  would  prefer  homelike 
place;  sanitary  conditions;  am  moral  and  reli¬ 
able;  cnpuble  entire  charge;  age  56;  strictly 
temperate.  Address  NO.  1662,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  drive  team  and  general  farm 
work;  woman  amt  helper  to  hoard  9  to  12 
limn  on  salary  basis;  alt  provisions,  utensils, 
fuel,  etc.,  furnished.  Permanent  position  to 
right  party.  Must  furnish  best,  references. 
State  experience  nnd  full  particulars.  NO.  1661, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  experienced  in  milking  and  farming,  not 
afraid  of  work;  drinking  forbidden;  bouse  and 
good  wages  to  man  Interested  in  iiis  work.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  MAN  I  want  for  position  described  by  un¬ 
dersigned  elsewhere  on  this  page,  wav  not 
see  this  advert Isement  for  he  is  a  good  farmer 
and  is  now  employed',  but  I  have  a  better  job 
for  him.  So  1  will  pay  ten  dollars  cash  to  the 
reader  and  who  writes  and  brings  m.v  attention 
to  the  man  I  inter  select,  provided  he  ueeepts. 
if  more  than  one  names  the  man  accepted  the 
money  will  lie  divided.  ADVERTISER,  No. 
1676.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  (workingl  wishes  position  on 
private  or  gentleman’s  estate,  up-to-date  in  all 
methods  of  agriculture;  expert  with  farm  stock 
nnd  machinery :  can  handle  any  proposition; 
American,  mnrried.  age  45;  no  children;  best 
references.  NO.  1071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Position  wanted  by  praidical  man 
as  head  gardener  or  superintendent ,  experi¬ 
enced  grower  of  flowers,  fruits  and1  vegetables, 
both  outside  and  under  glass;  caring  of  roads, 
lawns,  stock  and  poultry,  gasoline  engines,  12 
years'  experience;  married,  age  32,  American, 
reference  furnished;  state  wages  in  first  letter; 
prefer  place  on  Long  Island.  NO.  1072,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wishes  position  to  work  on 
form;  wife  to  do  housework.  State  full  par- 
tleulars  to  .T-  BUCHLEIt,  Camillas.  R.  F.  1, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  SFPERINTENDENT  desires  position 
on  dniry  farm:  American;  married.  R.  F.  D. 
12,  BOX  42A,  Hopewell  Jet.,  New  York. 

FARMER  WANTED— March  1st.  1917.  Working 
foreman;  married;  good  dairyman;  strictly 
sober  and1  honest;  references  required;  also 
board  extra  help.  E.  II.  RREADY,  Howard  and 
Huntingdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


I’A TIMER  WANTED — Married  man  and  son  to 
work  farm  on  Slimes.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  age.  size  family.  RUNNING  BROOK 
FARM,  IHvidiug  Creek,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  Dee.  1st  as  herdsman  or 
farm  foreman,  experienced!  In  certified  milk, 
calf  raising,  Babcock  test,  crops,  swine,  etc.; 
married,  no  children;  host  of  references.  NO. 
1673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  PDULTRYMAN  WANTED—  Gollego 

trained  ponltrvman  who  understands  feeding 
for  egg  production,  incubating,  brooding,  mar¬ 
keting.  Salary  and  percentage.  Strictly  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  Modern  equipment  and  fine 
location.  JOHN  WHITE.  Flushing,  L.  I. 


WANTED — A  competent  working  foreman,  10- 
cmv  dairy  farm,  70  acres,  retail  market  Cen- 
rral  N.  .T.  Half  interest  in  profits  guaranteed; 
$30  a  month  aud  board.  Opportunity  for  real 
farmer  without  capital,  to  establish  himself. 
Drinkers,  tobacco  ebewers  or  cigarette  fiends  not 
wanted.  NO.  1674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  teamster,  experienced  plowing, 
etc.;  no  milking.  NO.  1070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  farming  methods.  Un¬ 
derstands  showing  and  breaking  horses.  Highest 
credentials.  B»)X  1026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN  WANTED  to  cut  timber  and  eordwnod. 

Day  or  piece  work.  GEO,  W.  BRUSH,  North- 
port,  L.  I. 


WANTED — American  couple,  no  children,  for 
dairy  furm;  man  to  be  good  milker  and  feeder 
and  uudVrstand  farm  work;  woman  for  house¬ 
work;  $60  per  month  with  board  and  rooms; 
references.  R.  P.  WENHAM,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — December  1st,  widow  who  has  a 
daughter  or  son,  to  conduct  boarding  horse  on 
farm  for  3  or  C  u**n.  Woman  to  furnish  dishes 
and  bedding.  Modern  conveniences.  Only  high- 
class  reliable  men  employed.  Farm  of  pure  bred 
stock  on  state  road,  three  miles  from  village. 
Good  opportunity  for  the  right  j>artv.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  add  reus,  ME  ADO  WOOD  FARMS,  A.  L. 
Shepherd,  Mgr..  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wugos  desired.  MRS.  S.  11. 
HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa, 


. 


sad  How  Fortunes 

Are  Made  Quick 
by  Pulling  Stumps  f 


HERCULES 
Hand-Power 
Stump  Puller 

LOW  PRICE 


1ET  me  send  you  my  new,  fine  free  book  at  once.  I  want 
to  show  you  proof  of  how  you  can  turn  each  acre  of 
stump  land  into  a  double  profit  the  first  year,  in  extra  crops 
and  added  value  of  land — by  pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules 
All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller — and  how  you  can  make 
big  money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for  your  neighbors  or  by 
reciting  your  machine  at  a  nice  fat  protit. 


My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints  actual  letters  from  many  easily  pulls  an  acre  a.  day.  Read  how  one  man  increased  his  land 
owners ,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules — how  it  pulls  value  from  $25.00  an  acre  to  $125.00.  Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the 
any  size  stump ,  green  tree  or  hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  best  investment  you  can  make  now.  The 


is  the  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giv¬ 
ing  you  three  machines  in  one.  One  man  with  a  team  can  handle  it 
and  move  it  from  place  to  place.  No  heavy  lifting.  The  new  portable 
is  equipped  with  a  solid  steel  bedplate  and  broad  steel  wheels.  There 
isn’t  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won’t  pull 
out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It’s  the  low-down 
constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features 
— the  one  with  double  safety  ratchets  that  insure  the  absolute  safety 
of  men  and  team.  I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on 


more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.  So 
I  can  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in  each 
locality.  Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and  big  saving  opportunity  now. 
Besides  ray  30  days’  free  trial  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 

3-Year  Guaranty 

that  means  something.  The  all-steel  construction ,  the  triple-power  feature  that 
saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  power,  the  double  safety 
ratchets  and  the  careful  turning  and  grinding  of  every  part — all  these  things  make 
it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that  breaks 
any  time  within  three  years,  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault'! 
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RUSH  Coup 


Mr.  B.  A  Fuller,  Pres.,  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  25th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
Dear  Mr.  Fuller:  Mail  me  your  free  book  and  special  price 
offer  on  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller. 


|  Manufacturing 
■  Company 

3  830  25th  Street,  Centerville,  la. 


■  State  — 
A  Route  Nt 


HERCULES  Portable  One-Man  Puller  For  Use  Without  Team 


r-F'HE  only  portable  one-man  puller  on  the  market.  One 
A  man  can  develop  a  pull  of  120,000  pounds  on  the 
stump.  When  stumps  are  out  a  14-year-old  boy  can  move 
puller.  No  heavy  lugging  or  dragging. 

The  Hercules  Portable  excels  all  other  hand  machines, 


because  it  is  so  light,  strong  and  easy  to  handle.  It  de¬ 
velops  more  power  with  6  ft.  lever  than  any  other  machine 
with  10  ft.  lever. 

The  ideal  machine  for  the  man  who  has  no  horses. 
Write  for  particulars. 


NEW  YORK.  DECEMBER 
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Some  Lessons  from  Co-operation 

The  Story  of  the  Buyer 

DEAL  IN  APPLES. — These  are  some  of  the 
apples  we  bought  this  Fall  in  our  cooperative 
club  (Fig.  5S3).  They  did  not  all  run  3(4  or  four 
inches  in  diameter;  but  a  big  enough  proportion  did. 
Apples  that  are  too  big,  we  have  found  out,  leave 
a  large  hole  in  a  bushel  when  you  eat  them.  Ap¬ 
ples  of  fair  size,’  say  three  inches  or  2 %  in  diameter, 
go  farther  and  give  just  as  good  satisfaction.  The 
apples  in  the  picture  are  Northern  Spy.  They  come 
from  the  farm  of  a  young  man  who  three  or  four 
years  ago  left  a  loom  to  buy  a  run-down  farm. 


say,  thousands  of  dollars  with  farmers  within  two 
years  for  produce  bought  directly.  We  have  gone 
directly  to  the  field,  and  bought  load  after  load  of 
potatoes,  and  had  them  drawn  to  the  cellars  of  our 
members.  This  Fall,  for  example,  we  bought  our 
supply  of  potatoes  early,  contracting  at  the  price  at 
which  the  big  hotel  here  bought,  namely  $1.25  a 
bushel.  It  seemed  an  excessive  price;  but  before 
they  were  delivered  the  price  bad  advanced  to  $1.75 
and  $1.80  in  the  opeu  market  here,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  reached  $2.  Our  manifest  saving  by  whole¬ 
sale  purchase  was  half  a  dollar  or  more  on  a  bushel. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  EXPERIENCE.— Everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  main  features  of  cooperative 


eggs  in  a  cooperative  club  for  45  cents  in  November, 
while  the  retailer  is  selling  for  Go.  you  must  make 
up  the  price  in  some  other  way.  For  example: 
Sou  want  two  dozen  eggs;  you  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  two  dozen,  and  bring  a  container  to  carry  them 
home  from  the  office  when  the  cooperative  club  re¬ 
ceives  its  weekly  case.  But  when  the  case  comes, 
and  you  find  there  are  but  20  dozen  available,  in¬ 
stead  of  30,  you  must  be  willing  to  take  your  pro  rata 
share  and  smile  about  it.  It  is  no  place  to  “crab.” 
Take  your  just  share;  pay  your  money,  “play  the 
game.”  It  is  a  great  tester  of  character  to  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  your  fellows,  either  at  football  or 
at  wholesale  buying. 


A  High-Producing  Unregistered  Pennsylvania  Cow.  Fig.  581.  Seepage  1504 


Frankly  be  knew  little  about  farming.  But  the 
Spring  of  1913  found  a  farm  bureau  established  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  with  George  W.  Bush,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  expert  agriculturist  in  charge.  The  young 
farmer  sent  for  Mr.  Bush  and  followed  his  advice. 
Such  a  cleaning  out  of  that  old  orchard  you  never 
saw.  They  pruned,  and  sprayed  and  plowed  and 
raised  cover  crops  and  sprayed  some  more.  We 
began  doing  business  with  this  young  man  in  1914. 
His  apples  are  about  the  best  I  could  find  after  tour¬ 
ing  the  county  with  the  farm  bureau  agent,  and  we 
have  bought  hundreds  of  bushels  of  them. 

POTATO  BUYING. — Great  spicy,  juicy  .Spy  are 
not  the  only  things  we  have  bought  by  direct  deal¬ 
ing  with  farmers.  We  have  spent,  I  may  safely 


buying.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  some  of  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  our  two  years’  exper¬ 
ience.  Some  of  these  lessons  have  been  learned  by 
hard  knocks;  others  we  acquired  by  merely  keep¬ 
ing  our  eyes  and  ears  open.  In  the  first  place,  co¬ 
operation  is  cooperation.  It  means  that  everybody 
who  benefits  by  it  has  an  obligation  to  give  some¬ 
thing  toward  it.  either  of  service  or  advice.  It 
means  that  everybody  who  benefits  shall  be  willing 
to  “give  and  take”  to  a  certain  extent;  that  is  the 
coin  you  have  to  pay  in.  When  you  buy  eggs  from 
a  retailer  for  05  cents  a  dozen  you  are  paying  him 
for  bis  services  in  getting  those  eggs  to  market  and 
selling  them;  you  are  paying  him  for  having  them 
on  hand  so  you  can  buy  them.  When  you  get  fresh 


CASH  AND  CONFIDENCE.— In  the  second 
place,  cooperative  buying  necessitates  cash  trans¬ 
actions  to  get  the  best  rates,  and  that  necessitates 
cash  from  members.  We  often  pay  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  our  treasurer.  When  our  potato  producer 
finished  delivery,  he  bad  but  to  bring  his  vouchers 
to  the  cashier  and  get  the  greenbacks  that  had  been 
waiting  in  the  safe  for  him.  This  system  is  good 
enough  to  attract  producers  to  us.  In  the  third 
place,  establish  relations  of  confidence  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  It  is  better  to  have  a  reliable  man  who  will 
stay  with  you  through  thick  and  thin  than  it  is  to 
chase  about  to  hunt  for  the  lowest  market.  In  the 
long  run  you  will  save  more  money.  For,  whereas 
you  might  save  on  this  week’s  deal  by  a  close 
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"buy,”  next  week  the  producer  would  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  market,  and  you  would  be  left  high  and  dry. 
Very  much  the  same  relations  obtain  between  our 
club  and  our  egg  man  that  used  to  prevail  between 
farmers  I  knew  as  a  boy  who  had  supplied  the 
same  city  families  with  eggs  and  butter  year  in, 
year  out  for  two  generations.  They  never  squabble 
over  a  few  cents  on  the  price.  Buyer  and  producer 
both  compromise  a  little;  cooperation  extends  to 
both.  They  split  that  65  cents  of  the  dollar  which 
the  middleman  likes  to  get. 

KEEPING  PROMISES.— In  the  fourth  place, 
farmers  who  contemplate  selling  to  cooperative  clubs 
must  keep  their  word.  Sorry  experiences  we  have 
had  with  various  farmers  who  failed  to  stand  by 
their  promises.  Our  faith  in  the  “sturdy  honesty 
of  the  farmer"  has  been  shaken  violently  and  often. 
We  have  bargained  for  apples,  and  found  later  that 
the  farmer  had  a  chance  to  sell  our  load  on  his 
way  to  the  city,  and  deliberately  he  has  sold  that 
which  he  agreed  to  sell  to  us.  because  he  had  a 
chance  to  get  a  few  cents  more  a  bushel  for  them. 
No  one  denies  him  the  right  to  get  the  best  price 
be  can ;  but  when  he  has  bargained  to  deliver,  it  is 
dishonorable  to  sell  that  which  he  has  sold  to  us. 
It  is  really  selling  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

AN  HONEST  SELLER. — Conspicuously  square 
was  the  man  who  sold  us  potatoes  this  year.  The 
price  we  agreed  oil  was  one  which  he  himself  set. 
When  he  said  $1.25  a  bushel,  it  seemed  exorbitant 
to  all  of  us :  but,  when  we  saw  the  price  ascending 
rapidly,  both  we  and  the  grower  began  to  realize 
that  he  would  lose  and  we  would  gain  by  the  deal. 
After  the  farmer  had  delivered  the  last  load  and 
when  he  came  to  the  office  for  his  cash,  I  said  to 
him,  “I  didn't  know  but  you’d  dispose  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  you  agreed  to  bring  us  at  a  better  price.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “T  could  have  sold  every  bushel 
I  had  on  today  at  $1.80;  but  I  consider  my  word 
worth  something.  So  long  as  I  had  agreed  to  sell 
them  to  you  for  $1.25,  I'd  stick  to  it.  Besides,”  he 
continued,  “there’s  another  year  coming,  and  I  want 
your  business  next  year.” 

There  is  a  lesson  in  square  dealing  that  many 
farmers  would  do  well  to  heed.  Bred  on  the  soil, 
though  1  was,  I  am  conscious  that  the  occupation 
of  agriculture  is  not  devoid  of  its  scamps,  and  some 
of  them  are  pretty  bad.  It  is  a  principle  of  business 
to  stick  by  your  contract  and  to  keep  your  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  letter,  and  only  the  utmost  honesty  and 
fairness  and  square  dealing  throughout  can  stand 
in  a  cooperative  buying  arrangement. 

TIIE  EGG  TRADE. — I  recall  the  first  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  egg  producer.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  we  remitted  to  him ;  not  that  the 
price  was  too  low,  for  it  was  according  to  the  city 
quotations  as  we  had  agreed,  but  because  we  had 
deducted,  I  believe,  30  cents  for  breakage.  Out  of 
our  scanty  treasury  I  mailed  him  without  a  word 
50  cents.  It  was  more  than  he  claimed,  but  it  was 
worth  it.  From  that  day  to  this,  through  two  years 
of  high  prices  and  low,  not  a  word  has  been  said 
about  prices  or  payments.  On  the  day  our  ship¬ 
ment  of  eggs  reaches  us  by  trolley  express,  we  ap¬ 
portion  them  among  members  as  fairly  as  possible, 

• 

and  look  to  tbe  daily  quotations  in  the  city  paper. 
The  highest  wholesale  price  is  remitted  each  week. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it;  the  arrangement  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  and  it  runs  along  like  well-oiled  ma¬ 
chinery  because  there  is  mutual  confidence  all 
around. 

PURCHASING  HONEY.— Let  me  tell  you  of  our 
honey  deal.  In  the  course  of  a  two  days  delightful 
hike  across  country,  my  small  boy  and  myself  on 
one  glorious  morning  in  October,  when  the  hills 
were  aflame  with*  red  maples,  ran  plumb  into  a 
man  who  was  contemplating  with  leisurely  Sunday 
admiration  some  fine  Jersey  grade  heifers  in  a 
barnyard.  (I  must  be  careful  what  I  say,  for  he 
takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  swears  by  it).  Conversa¬ 
tion  developed  the  information  that  his  bees  had 
made  a  couple  of  tons  of  honey,  which  he  had  sep¬ 
arated  and  strained,  and  was  selling  in  five-pound 
pails  at  50  cents  a  pail.  It  took  rather  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  to  separate  me  from  50  cents 
and  affix  me  to  a  pail  of  that  honey,  and  I  have 
been  stuck  on  it  ever  since.  We  lingered  about  the 
place  a  couple  of  hours,  talking  about  the  milk 
strike  and  so  on,  and  I  lately  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  back  and  spend  the  night.  But  I’m 
getting  away  from  my  story.  During  tbe  remainder 
of  that  glorious  hike  I  toted  that  pail  of  honey. 
After  we  had  sampled  it  at  home  that  night,  I  placed 
a  portion  in  a  small  bottle  and  ga<e  a  taste  of  it  to 
my  fellow-cooperators.  An  order  ensued.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  26  pails  came  by  express,  with  charges  of 
about,  two  cents  a  pail  for  the  transportation.  Home 
vent  the  cooperators,  each  carrying  a  pail  of  honey. 
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Back  they  came  in  the  morning,  clamoring  for  more 
• — much  more!  Two,  three  or  four  pails  more! 
Alas!  By  the  time  our  second  order  got  in.  the 
man's  honey  was  mostly  sold,  and  all  he  could  sell 
us  was  18  pails.  But  here  again  was  a  lesson  in  co¬ 
operation:  Eighteen  persons  had  ordered,  from  one 
to  four  pails  each.  The  IS  took  one  pail  apiece, 
and  went  home  rejoicing.  That’s  cooperation !  I 
don’t  just  know  what  the  retail  price  of  honey  is ; 
but  it  is  my  impression  comb  honey  is  around  20 
cents  a  pound.  I  never  was  good  at  figures ;  so  I’ll 
let  you  calculate  the  percentage  of  saving.  Some¬ 
time  I’ll  write  about  the  farm  outfit  the  honey  man 
has,  how  complete  and  diversified  his  farm  interests 
are  and  how  snug  and  comfortable  he  is  back  on 
the  hills  of  New  York  State.  Walter  h.  main. 

New  York. 


A  Backyard  Nut  Orchard 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Fall  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  Boston  was  the  competitive  dis¬ 
play  of  native  nuts.  Almost  everybody  seems  to 
be  interested  in  nut  culture,  in  theory  at  least. 
The  collection  which  won  first  prize  was  shown  by 
F.  Schulz.  It  was  grown  in  his  little  backyard  gar¬ 
den  in  a  suburban  district  of  Boston.  This  little 
plot  of  a  few  square  rods  supplies  a  good  part  of 
the  family  stock  of  vegetables,  and  maintains  a 
number  of  fruit  trees  and  a  prolific  flock  of  hens. 
It  also  includes  a  unique  collection  of  nut  trees  and 
plants.  There  are  hazels,  chestnuts  and  three  kinds 
of  walnuts.  By  nut  plants  is  meant  the  chufa  or 
earth  almond,  an  entirely  hardy  and  very  prolific 
speeies.  The  grass-like  top  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  each  plant  produces  on  its  roots  hundreds  of 
rough  surfaced  little  tubers  about  the  size  of  pea¬ 
nut  kernels,  but  without  shell  or  detachable  skin. 
The  tubers  are  planted  early  in  Spring,  receive  no 
special  cultivation,  and  are  dug  late  in  tbe  Fall. 
The  little  nuts  are  shaken  off  the  roots,  washed  and 
rinsed  in  two  or  three  waters  to  get  the  grit  out 


Commercial  Walnut  at  Left ;  Schulz  Seedling  at  Right 


of  the  rough  surface,  and  put  away  to  dry.  “We 
have  some  that  we  have  kept  two  years,*’  said  Mrs. 
Schulz,  “and  they  grow  sweeter  with  time.  The 
meat  is  a  little  coarse  compared  with  peanuts  or 
chestnuts.  They  are  not  oily  like  tree  nuts,  blit 
very  sweet.  The  children  like  them  to  eat  now  and 
then,  and  we  use  the  nuts  sometimes  in  nut  cake, 
first  running  them  through  a  food  chopper  set  fine 
the  same  as  when  making  peanut  butter.  We  have 
never  tried  to  put  any  nuts  on  tbe  market.  They 
would  pay  if  there  were  any  market  for  them,  as 
they  are  easily  raised,  and  a  single  seed  tuber  often 
produces  about  800  nuts.” 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Persian  or  English  walnut  species.  It  was  raised 
from  a  seed  nut  brought  over  by  the  family  18 
years  ago  from  near  Frankfort,  Germany.  The 
nut  has  long  been  grown  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  say  the  Schulz’s,  and  is  well  acclimated.  The 
growers  called  it  simply  walnusse  or  walnut.  The 
nut  produced  true  to  seed,  and  the  tree  is  in  fine, 
thrifty  condition,  well  shaped,  with  stout  branches 
and  20  to  25  feet  high.  It  lias  borne  eight  or  nine 
crops,  producing  every  year  after  beginning  to  bear, 
except  one  year  when  the  new  wood  was  winter 
killed.  This  was  three  years,  ago.  This  year  the 
tree  bore  about  300  nuts,  and  the  Crops  have  ranged 
from  200  to  400  nuts,  running  about  24  to  the 
pound.  It  is  a  large  nut  and  of  good  appearance 
and  flavor,  comparing  well  in  every  way  with  the 
market  nuts  in  the  stores.  The  family  call  it  the 
Boston  walnut.  There  is  quite  a  demand  from 
well-known  nurserymen  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  buy  the  scions,  budding  stock  and 
nuts,  but  no  special  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  here  to  place  the  variety  on  the  market. 

“We  huve  some  young  trees  of  the  Japanese  wal¬ 
nut,”  said  Mrs.  Schulz,  “and  my  daughter,  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  horticulture,  plans  to  graft 
them  to  our  kind.  The  Japanese  walnut  is  hardy 
and  grows  fast,  but  the  nut  is  .small.  Walnuts  are 
whip-grafted,  I  am  told,  the  second  year  from  seed, 
and  Dr.  Deming,  the  nut  cultnrist,  offers  to  show 
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us  how  to  do  it.  The  scions  and  buds  are  taken 
from  two-year-old  wood.  The  crops  are  borne  on 
the  wood  of  the  same  year’s  growth.  Taking  off 
so  much  wood  for  stock  has  reduced  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  lessened  the  yield  of  nuts.  Thieves? 
No;  at  least,  not  the  two-legged  kind.  The  woods 
nearby  are  full  of  squirrels,  and  we  have  to  pick 
the  nuts  a  little  sooner  than  the  hulls  crack  open, 
to  save  them.  The  boys  around  here  don’t  seem 
to  have  found  out  that  nuts  are  good  to  eat,  and  we 
are  not  hanging  up  any  signs  to  let  them  know.” 

G.  B.  F. 


How  We  “Struck”  in  the  Milk  War 

MY  neighbors  and  I  live  up-State;  that  is,  we 
are  many  counties  removed  from  that  great 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  which  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  as  our  market.  We  see  the  little  riv¬ 
ulets  of  milk  trickling  down  from  our  hills  each 
morning  to  unite  with  others  and  finally  to  merge 
into  the  great  stream  that  supplies  New  York  with 
its  one  indispensable  food.  We  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
terested  in  the  people  for  whom  we  produce  this 
milk,  and  when  tbe  time  came  to  keep  it  at  home 
we  felt  sorry  for  the  babies,  the  sick  folks  and  the 
poor  who  might  for  a  time  be  deprived  of  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

It  has  been  growing  upon  us  for  years,  though, 
that  our  own  babies  were  being  deprived  of  things 
which  they  needed  because  some  one  between  us 
and  town  was  reaching  into  our  cans  with  a  great 
dipper  and  skimming  off  the  cream.  While  we  were 
shipping  our  milk  eastward  the  grain  that  we  had 
to  buy  to  keep  our  cows  in  production  was  coming 
from  the  West.  To  use  a  miller’s  phrase,  we  were 
milling  that  grain  in  transit,  though  we  were  put¬ 
ting  the  product  into  cans  instead  of  paper  sacks. 
In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  have  become  middlemen, 
and,  because  of  our  inability  to  fix  prices  on  either 
side  of  us,  our  middle  place  has  been  that  between 
the  upper  and  lower  millstones.  Things  grew  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  finally  we  decided  to  adopt  tbe 
weapon  of  tbe  labor  unions  and  strike — and  we 
struck ! 

The  daily  papers  kept  us  informed  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  city;  now  the  milk  supply  was  60 
per  cent,  of  the  normal,  now  40,  and  now  even  less. 
The  people  were  getting  desperate  and  milk  wagons 
were  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.  But  we  were 
having  troubles  of  our  own ;  if  milk  was  iu  scanty 
supply  in  the  city,  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
too  abundant  upon  our  farms.  One  man  recalled 
a  previous  experience  when  he  Interrupted  a  League 
organizer  to  exclaim :  “I  kept  my  milk  home  once — 
never  had  so  much  milk ;  had  four  cans  one  day, 
eight  cans  the  next  and  the  next;  never  saw  so 
much  milk  in  all  my  life !” 

But  our  leaders  were  canny,  as  milkmen  get  to 
he,  and  they  called  the  strike  for  just  the  right 
season  of  the  year.  Coming  in  October,  it  avoided 
the  Spring  flush  of  milk.  Our  supply  of  milk  was 
shrinking  and  we  helped  on  that  heretofore  unwel¬ 
come  condition  by  slacking  up  on  the  cows’  feed; 
thus  saving  money  both  comiug  and  going,  for  once. 
A  few  who  had  only  a  small  amount  of  milk  start¬ 
ed  in  to  make  butter,  as  in  the  old  days.  The  beans 
were  turned  out  of  the  churn  and  it  was  washed 
and  scalded  for  its  proper  use.  With  veal  and  pork 
at  their  present  prices,  no  one  felt  sorry  to  have 
some  skim-milk  to  feed.  Many  had  no  facilities  for 
making  butter,  however,  and  others  did  not  wish  to 
attempt  it;  most  of  us  wished  to  dispose  of  our 
milk  in  some  other  way. 

At  Catatonk,  four  miles  south  of  us,  was  another 
shipping  station,  and,  of  course,  another  branch  of 
our  League.  Here  was  au  empty  building  that  had 
formerly  been  used  as  a  cheese  factory.  In  it  was 
stored  a  large  cream  separator,  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  nearby  was  a  man  who  had  formerly 
been  a  creamery  operator.  The  value  of  this  com¬ 
bination  was  quickly  apparent  to  the  energetic 
Catatonkians.  The  first  of  October,  the  day  set  for 
the  strike,  came  on  Sunday,  and  on  Saturday  a  few 
farmers  gathered  at  that  old  cheese  factory  and 
started  a  quick  and  thorough  renovation.  A  steam 
thrasher  engine  in  the  neighborhood  was  obtained 
and  a  farmer  was  sent  in  his  car  to  a  neighboring 
town  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  rubber  gasket 
to  replace  one  missing  from  the  cream  separator. 
Some  late  night  work  was  necessary,  but  Sunday 
morniug  came  with  all  in  readiness  for  the  battle. 
The  old  steam  engine  had  proved  unequal  to  its 
task,  but  a  gasoline  one  had  been  secured  and  belt¬ 
ed  up  to  the  line  shaft.  Not  a  drop  of  milk  left 
that  shipping  station  on  Sunday  morning,  and  we 
of  the  neighboring  League  were  invited  to  use  the 
facilities  provided  and  ship  our  cream  with  the 
rest  to  a  nearby  cold  storage  and  butter-making 
plant.  Over  in  Honey-pot,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
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town,  was  a  cheese  factory  in  operation.  The  man¬ 
ager,  who  was  iu  full  sympathy  with  the  League, 
invited  any  of  us  who  wished  to  do  so  to  bring  our 
milk  there  during  the  strike,  and  those  who  were 
near  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 

So  all  of  our  milk  was  cai’ed  for  and  no  one  suf¬ 
fered  any  serious  loss,  or  even  inconvenience.  When 
we  considered  the  deprivations  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions  have  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  in  order  to  win  a  strike,  ours  seemed 
like  a  pretty  tame  affair.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a 
few  unpleasant  incidents,  for  we  had  two  or  three 
“scabs.”  These  dairymen  had  dwelt  so  long  upon 
their  own  impotence  when  facing  organized  capital 
that  they  had  become  convinced  of  their  helplessness 
and  refused  to  make  even  an  effort  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  But  their  number  was  astonishingly  few; 
one  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  the  strike 
was  the  almost  complete  unanimity  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  supporting  it.  A  few  who  declined  to  join 
the  League  announced  their  intention  to  aid  the 
strike  when  it  was  called,  and  they  did. 

It  was  a  very  small  number  who  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  ship  their  milk  in  defiance  of  their 
neighbors,  and  life  for  these  promptly  became  very 
uncomfortable.  Visions  of  men  gathered  at  lone¬ 
some  places  on  the  road  to  dump  their  milk  haunt¬ 
ed  their  dreams  and  the  slam  of  a  blind  in  the  night 
wind  brought  cold  perspiration  to  their  foreheads. 
They  padlocked  their  barns  and  milk-houses  and 
kept  their  shotguns  loaded.  It  wasn’t  a  happy  ex¬ 
istence  that  they  led  for  a  few  days,  and  most  of 
them  capitulated  and  joined  the  League  before  the 
strike  was  many  days  old.  The  few  who  held  out 
found  that  the  money  they  had  made  by  selling 


as  we  have  studied  in  50  years  since  the  Civil  War. 
They  thus  indicate  that  a  revolution  has  started, 
and  that  it  is  working  chiefly  among  the  States 
with  the  largest  agricultural  population.  You  will 
notice  that  with  few  exceptions  the  last  election 
divided  the  country  quite  sharply  between  the  rich 
manufacturing  and  money-lending  States,  and  the 
States  which  have  in  the  past  ranked  as  debtor  or 
agricultural  States. 

What  does  this  mean  and  is  this  division  perman¬ 
ent?  Those  are  big  questions,  and  the  plain  people 
should  have  the  answers  free  from  partisan  pre- 
judice.  We  follow  our  usual  plan  in  obtaining  the 
answers — that  is,  go  straight  to  the  people.  Thus 
we  have  sent  hundreds  of  personal  letters  to  our 
Western  readers,  asking  them  to  tell  us  frankly 
what  decided  the  last  election.  We  selected  farm¬ 
ers — unknown  to  us,  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  party  convictions.  In  this  way  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  what  we  believe  is  the  truth,  and  we  plan  to 
give  the  facts  in  a  few  short,  articles. 

The  first  fact  comes  from  North  Dakota-  A  very 
able  and  skilful  lawyer  went  from  the  Middle  West 
to  make  a  Republican  speech.  It  was  clear,  logical 
and  convincing — just  the  arguments  which  carried 
Illinois  with  a  whoop.  This  man  felt  so  well  pleased 
with  his  effort  that  he  challenged  anyone  in  the 
audience  to  come  up  and  give  him  a  convincing 
argument  in  reply.  A  Norwegian  farmer  arose, 
walked  to  Ihe  platform  and  said. 

“I  got  an  argument.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.80  a 
bushel.  You  always  tell  us  in  gears  past,  when  you 
in,  to  '‘stand  pat ”  on  good  thing.  Things  good  non: 
— we  stand  pat!" 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  the  lawyer  had 


bare  for  plaster  to  stick  to.  Then  I  made  a  mortar 
of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand,  and 
when  mixed  ready  for  use  added  to  it  2*4  quarts 
of  residuum  oil,  to  a  bag  of  cement.  It  cost  me  15 
cents  a  gallon,  but  could  have  been  got  for  nine 
cents  by  the  barrel.  It  mixed  very  readily  with 
the  mortar.  Then  I  applied  a  coat  half  an  inch 
thick  to  the  inside  of  the  tank,  beginning  at  the 
top  and  troweling  it  thoroughly  to  give  a  dense 
body.  I  kept  it  damp  for  about  a  week,  until  it 
had  thoroughly  hardened,  and  then  filled  the  tank 
to  the  brim  with  water.  I  let  it  stand  eight  days 
without  drawing  any  out,  as  a  test.  From  that 
time  to  this  it  has  not.  leaked  a  drop.  My  wife  was 
afraid  the  oil  would  taint  the  water,  but  it  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  bulletin,  of  which 
I  speak,  .gives  accounts  of  numerous  tests  and  uses 
made  by  Mr.  Page. 

I  might  add  that  the  service  pipe  from  the  tank 
to  the  house  and  barn  taps  the  supply  pipe  from 
the  well  before  it  enters  the  tank,  with  a  cut-off 
valve  on  the  tank  side,  so  that  my  supply  system 
is  independent  of  flip  tank.  When  the  pump  is 
running  we  can  draw  water  directly  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well.  When  I  wished  to  fix  the  tank 
I  set  a  barrel  on  top  of  the  barn,  connecting  it 
with  the  pipe  in  the  barn  and  that  took  the  place 
of  the  tank  on  the  hill. 

One  Winter  we  had  a  pipe  frozen  anil  were  a 
week  finding  out  where  it  was.  It  proved  to  be 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  tank.  Meanwhile  I  put 
a  piece  of  rubber  hose  on  the  faucet  in  the  bath 
tub  and,  filling  the  tub,  it  served  as  a  reservoir  for 
tlie  kitchen  and  barn,  and  kept  the  necessary  pres- 
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their  milk  during  the  strike  was  small  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  scorn  of  their  neighbors,  and  when  thes 
attempted  to  get  help  in  thrashing  and  other  co¬ 
operative  neighborhood  efforts  they  discovered  that 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  their  independ¬ 
ence  to  its  logical  end  and  do  their  own  work.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  event  of  another  strike, 
these  few  will  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
fighters,  struggling  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
flag. 

Up  our  way,  Thanksgiving  will  be  celebrated  this 
year  as  never  before.  We  have  found  that  we 
possess  a  little  of  the.  fighting  spirit  of  our  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors  who  established  that  feast,  and  we 
have  demonstrated  that  we  can  fight  side  by  side. 
We  have  gained  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  our 
leaders  and  no  longer  tremble  when  we  hear  the 
warwhoops  of  the  redskins  outside  of  our  stockade. 

M.  B.  D. 

“  What  Ailed  the  Western  States” 

No.  I. 

IIAT  question  was  asked  by  thousands  of  East¬ 
ern  men  after  the  recent  election  had  been  set¬ 
tled.  These  men  were  stunned  by  the  result  and 
they  cannot  understand  the  motives  which  lie  back 
of  it  all.  Why  should  the  farmers  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  seize  the  machinery  of  the  Republican  party, 
elect  all  State  officers  and  Congressmen,  and  then 
give  President  Wilson  a  majority?  Why  should 
Kansas  and  California  elect  Republican  State  gov¬ 
ernments — then  vote  for  the  President?  Why  should 
Ohio  go  Democratic  while  all  around  it  States  with 
the  same  type  of  population,  same  kind  of  soil  and 
the  same  general  interest  go  the  other  way? 

Such  political  conditions  are  not  what  we  may 
cal!  “normal,”  for  they  upset  all  calculations  such 


no  answer  which  this  farmer  could  or  would  un¬ 
derstand.  In  an  Eastern  manufacturing  town  he 
might  have  made  his  answer  c-lear.  but  not  there. 
That  was  one  reason  why  North  Dakota  voted  as  she 
did.  We  find  other  reasons  such  as  the  money 
question,  the  feeling  among  Progressives  and  the 
women  and  the  war.  None  of  them  have  to  do  with 
party  politics,  and  we  will  take  them  up  in  time. 


Making  a  Cement  Tank  Waterproof 

I1EN  I  see  an  inquiry  about  making  cement 
concrete  waterproof  I  wonder  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Waller  Page,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads,  and  the  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  230  on  “Oil  Mixed 
Concrete,"  are  not  better  known.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  only  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  10  cents. 

Four  years  ago  I  built  a  reinforced  water  tank, 
or  tower,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep, 
according  to  instructions  contained  in  pamphlets 
issued  by  cement  manufacturers.  Nothing  was  said 
in  them  about  making  concrete  waterproof.  The 
tank  leaked  like  ji  riddle.  I  stopped  most  of  the 
leak  by  washing  it  heavily  with  clear  cement,  hut 
the  water  continued  to  seep  through  and  evapor¬ 
ate  until  tlie  tower  was  covered  with  a  scaly  coat¬ 
ing  of  stalagmite. 

One  day  I  happened  to  see  an  account  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Mr.  Page.  I  wrote  him  and  he 
courteously  replied  with  a  two-page  letter.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  instructions,  I  washed  tlie  inside  of  the 
tank  with  a  diluted  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  rinsed  the  add  off.  This  was  to  cut  the 
lime  from  the  sand,  and  leave  the  grains  of  sand 


sure  on  the  hot  water  tank  connected  with  the 
kitchen  range.  J.  x.  pardee. 

Massachusetts. 


Feeding  Pumpkin  on  Milk 

I  DID  not  read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Scientific  American,  but  from  the  comments  in 
The  R.  N.-Y,.  page  1417,  I  understand  what  it  must 
have  been.  People  who  do  not  know  or  who  have 
not  tried  such  an  experiment  with  pumpkins  have 
no  right  to  criticise  severely  or  laugh  at  others 
who  do  this.  I  have  been  following  up  county  fairs 
and  pumpkin  shows  as  an  exhibitor  and  judge,  and 
this  feeding  of  the  pumpkin  milk  is  no  experiment, 
but  is  a  regular  practice  followed  by  many  exhibi¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country,  who  wish  to  produce  extra 
large  pumpkins  in  a  short  time. 

Personally  I  have  never  seen  pumpkins  feeding 
from  a  vessel  with  a  wick,  but  last  year  I  knew 
a  man  who  grew  two  pumpkins  for  special  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  that  weighed  400  pounds  each.  They 
were  fed  one  gallon  of  milk  daily  after  the  fruit 
set,  and  it  was  poured  around  the  roots.  Milk  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  of  water  in  supplying  moisture, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  plant  food  not 
found  iu  water.  Any  plant  food  used  by  the  pump¬ 
kin  and  put  into  either  milk  or  wafer  may  be  poured 
around  the  plant  and  he  taken  up  by  it.  Melons 
may  be  fed  the  same  way.  A  few  years  ago  I  knew 
a  man  who  showed  a  watermelon  weighing  92 
pounds  which  was  raised  on  the  bottle. 

Ohio.  JAY  LAWREXCE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  any  plant  could  be  fed  by 
injuring  milk  in  the  ground  around  its  roots,  but 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  putting  the  milk 
right  into  the  vine  without  passing  the  plant  food 
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through  the  roots.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  milk  may  be  injected  into  the 
arm  or  leg  of  a  child  instead  of  giving 
it  to  him  to  drink.  In  100  pounds  of 
milk  there  are  about  eight  ounces  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  five  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
of  potash.  This  would  be  like  dissolving 
over  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  half  a 
pound  of  muriate  of  potash  in  50  quarts 
of  water.  Of  course  it  would  make 
pumpkins  grow,  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  cutting  the  stem  of  a  pumpkin  and 
putting  it  in  a  pan  of  milk? 


Propagation  of  the  Grape  by  Cuttings 

Will  you  give  the  full  method  of  prop¬ 
agating  grapevines?  I  have  seen  the  an¬ 
swer  to  J.  W.  S.,  on  page  1.330,  but  would 
like  better  information  as  to  the  size  and 
care  to  he  taken  of  the  cuttings,  also  at 
what  time  to  cut  them.  N.  u.  h. 

New  York. 

Grape  cuttings  are  taken  from  the 
cancs  of  the  season  immediately  preced¬ 
ing,  in  other  words,  wood  not  over  one 
year  old.  So  far  as  is  possible  the  canes 
should  be  of  a  uniform  diameter,  as  this 
facilitates  the  tying  into  bundles.  This 
does  not  imply  that  they  should  be  the 
largest,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  mcdiiim- 

m  , ,  .  ,  ,  ,  D  t  •  sized  canes  are  usually  best.  Size  in  a 

Blackberries, Loganberries  and  Raspberries  „  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

*  grape  cane  is  quite  closely  related  to  ma- 

1.  Will  you  help  me  with  your  advice  turity  of  bud  and  wood.  However,  in  some 
about  blackberries?  Since  I  have  been  , 

on  this  place  (four  years)  they  have  seasons . this  is  not  a  true  index.  In  no 

bloomed  yearly,  but  do  not  bear.  Last  case  is  it  advisable  to  take  wood  for  cut- 
year  I  cut  them  all  down.  They  look  tings  until  after  several  severe  freezes,  as 

bearing.  I  do  not  know  the  variety.  2.  “Jny  Cana8  huvc  thc  appearance  of  ma- 
Out  of  six  Loganberry  plants  sent  me  turity  that  are  not  so  in  reality,  as  is 
from  the  West  one  only  lived  and  is  bear-  shown  after  low  temperatures.  The  large 
ing  fruit  this  year.  How  can  I  get  more  propagators  of  grapes  from  hardwood 
canes  from  this  one  plant?  3- My  rasp-  ,  . ..  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

berry  canes  bear  well,  but  do  not  spread.  "‘tinge  begin  to  take  their  wood  about 

How  can  I  get  new  plants?  Is  it  en.s-  the  middle  of  December  in  this  latitude, 
tomary  to  lied  in  the  tips  of  raspberries  and  continue  so  to  do  till  late  in  the  Wiu- 
that  do  not  spread  from  the  roots?  ,  n,i,_ 

Natick,  Mass.  e.  e.  r.  tQU  lhey  ut,hz0  a11  b,lt  thp  extreme  tips 

of  the  canes,  which  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
1.  1  cannot  account  for  the  blackber-  about  nine  inches,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ries  not  setting  fruit  if  the  weather  con-  ber  of  buds  included  in  this  length.  If 
ditions  were  favorable  at  the  blooming  but  a  small  number  of  cuttings  are  to  be 

period.  The  blossom  of  the  blaekb  ivy  made  and  the  wood  be  plentiful  it  would 

is  bi-sexual  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  probably  be  worth  while  to  make  only  a 
enough  to  mature  the  pollan,  there  few  cuttings  from  the  middle  of  each  cane, 
should  be  a  setting  of  fruit.  Excessively  as  the  buds  in  this  location  are  the  best 
foggy  or  cloudy  weather  accompanied  matured  and  usually  produce  the  best 
with  rain  will  very  often  prevent  the  ri-  fruit.  The  nurseryman,  however,  cannot 
pening  of  the  pollen,  and  thus  prevent  do  this,  as  his  requirements  are  too  great 
the  pollonizatinn  of  the  bloom,  in  which  in  point  of  numbers. 

case  there  will  be  at  least  a  partial  fail-  After  cutting,  the  wood  is  tied  into 
ure  of  the  crop,  but  I  do  not  recall  of  bundles  of  100,  the  bottom  ends  in  the 
having  seen  a  total  failure  from  this  Silme  p]ane.  For  tbe  tying  small  willows 

cause.  I  just  now  recall  noticing  a  num-  are  tbe  very  best  As  fast  as  the  cnttings 

ber  of  apparently  sterile  plants  in  a  are  made, ‘that  is  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
large  field  of  Rathbun  blackberries.  they  are  heeled  in  a  trench  prepared  for 
Upon  inquiry  of  one  of  the  best  horti-  tbe  purpose>  Tbis  is  „80ftuy  on  a  gentlc 
cultural  authorities  in  the  country  as  to  80utherll  8,opPj  thus  al]owing  good  drain. 
the  cause  he  informed  me  that  certain  age>  and  at  the  8ame  time  it  rece5ves  tho 
varieties  will  sometimes  become  sterile  faU  warmtb  of  tbe  S1I„«S  rays  in  early 
from  excessive  root  propagation  If  this  Sprinft  that  tbe  heeling  in  may  be  done 

1R.  T«  IT  Ty  llnfort1U”aftelyf  h,aye  throughout  tbe  period  of  cutting  making, 
plants  that  have  been  forced  into  sterility  and  the  earth  abol)t  tbe  trcueh  kept  fro~ 

rom  *  11S  cause’  freezing  solid  by  a  covering  of  straw.  The 

2.  The  Loganberry  is  mostly  propa-  cuttings  are  packed  in  tightly  with  all  the 

gated  from  short  root  cuttings  which  are  butt  ends  up.  _  In  order  to  accommodate 
usually  made  in  late  Fall,  or  during  an  nine-inch  cuttings  the  trench  is  dug  to  a 
open  period  of  Winter,  packed  in  boxes  depth  of  about  15  inches,  hence  the  upper 
of  damp  sand  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  ends  are  covered  with  about  four  to  six 
until  Spring,  when  they  are  scattered  iuches  of  soil,  Some  nurserymen,  in  ad- 
thinly  in  shallow  furrows  and  covered  dition,  place  a  covering  of  straw  above  the 
about  two  inches  with  soil.  These  root  soil  cover.  As  the  sun  begins  to  warm  the 
cuttings  will  soon  throw  up  tops,  and  soil  in  early  Spring  the  straw  cover  is  re- 

if  given  good  clean  cultivation  they  will  moved,  and  a  little  later  some  of  the  soil 

make  good  plants  by  Sail,  when  they  may  cover  is  taken  off,  so  that  the  heat  may 
be  planted  in  the  field  for  bearing.  This  penetrate  to  tbe  butts  of  the  cuttings,  and 
berry  may  also  be  propagated  from  tips  still  later  the  remaining  soil  cover  is  fre- 
of  the  present  year’s  canes,  and  may  be  quently  raked  over  to  further  induce  the 

done  any  time  after  August  1  up  to  Sep-  absorption  of  heat,  that  the  ends  of  the 

tember  15,  but  when  this  method  is  era-  cuttings  may  callous  over  before  the  time 
ployed  do  not  lay  tbe  tips  in  horizontally  of  planting  out  in  the  nursery  rows. 

as  is  done  with  the  blackcap  raspberry,  The  principal  factors  that  make  for 
bi^t  make  a  perpendicular  cut  in  the  success  in  propagating  from  grape  cut- 
ground  with  a  spade  four  or  five  inches  tings  are  first,  the  selection  of  well- 
deep,  into  which  place  the  tip  of  the  cane  ripened  canes ;  second,  the  cutting  and 
(being  careful  not  to  break  it),  then  heeling  in  before  tbe  wood  has  dried; 
press  the  dirt  to  it  firmly  by  making  an-  third,  the  selection  of  a  plot  for  heeling  in 
other  cut  with  the  spade  about  four  inch-  tbat  is  retentive  of  moisture,  but  not  so 
es  back  of  the  first  and  press  the  back  wpt  b„t  that  it  will  dry  rapidly  in  tbe 
of  the  spade  forward  so  as  to  close  the  Spring>  and  thus  absorb  the  sun’s  heat, 
first  cut  and  hold  the  tip  securely  in  In  tbe  ce]lar  Btprage  of  cnttings  the  prin- 

pbace'  cipal  difficulty  is  the  regulation  of  the 

3.  Red  raspberries  increase  rapidly  in°istm’e  supply.  A  trial  of  both  outside 

from  the  horizontal  roots,  and  will  soon  auc^  cellar  has  convinced  us  that  the  for- 
fill  all  the  intervening  snace  between  the  mer  *s  preferable.  P.  e.  gladwin. 


trained  to  single  stems  on  stakes.  The 
Stone  is  used  almost  exclusively  here  by 
those  who  grow  for  the  canning  bouses, 
but.  it.  has  the  defect  of  not  ripening  well 
to  the  stem,  while  Success  and  Matchless 
both  ripen  better.  I  have  grown  tbis  sea¬ 
son  a  variety  called  Mississippi  Girl, 
which  is  a  large,  solid  and  smooth 
tomato  as  large,  as  Stone  and  ripens  red 
to  the  stem.  Earliana  is  a  little  earlier 
than  Bonny  Best,  but  of  inferior  quality. 
It  has  the  advantage  for  a.  market  man  in 
throwing  its  whole  crop  early  and  quit¬ 
ting.  For  a  family  garden  1  prefer  a 
tomato  of  better  quality  and  more  con¬ 
tinuous  bearing.  For  a  good  early  tomato 
we  have  none  better  or  equal  to  the 
Bonny  Best.  It  may  have  originated 
with  Chalk’s  Jewell,  but  it  is  certainly 
much  earlier.  W.  F.  massey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 


Start  rich l  by  buying 

Kberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  tail  to 


thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  ecu- 
r  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

£6«r/c  s  19 17 Sa*d Annual — Free 

Tins  fully  Illustrated  book  ii*  brimful  of 
helpful  Information  concerning  thc 
Hunting  and  cultivation  of  weds,  from 
largest  farm  to  tonallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy—today, 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
i'16  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Pniainou- R"'Tee'  Cobbler, Green  Mt ,  Norther,  Ohio,  Car- 

r  UldlUGO  man.  Rose.  Others.  O.  \\.  V0 It l>.  Kl,hcr».  .VY. 


Iowa  Workmen  and  an  Eastern  Farms 

On  page  1174  I  see  a  letter  from  an 
Iowa  workman,  who  has  .$1000  or  $1200 
and  thinks  of  coming  to  New  York  to  buy 
a  cheap  farm.  The  answer  seems  need¬ 
lessly  discouraging.  The  wealth  of  the 
great  West  was  produced  by  men  with 
small  capital  going  boldly  in  search  of 
cheap  homes.  They  suffered  infinitely 
greater  hardships  and  deprivations  than 
anyone  need  have  in  buying  a  cheap  New 
York  farm.  If  their  grandchildren  are 
so  softened  by  luxury  that  they  cannot 
work  steadily  or  live  economically  they 
will  not  prosper  greatly  anywhere,  but 
if  a  young  man  has  good  health,  is  sober, 
industrious  and  prudent,  and  can  learn  a 
few  new  methods,  there  are  good  chances 
to  make  a  nice  competence  in  buying  a 
cheap  New  York  farm.  Of  course  one 
must  use  some  judgment  in  selection. 

All  farms  have  faults,  and  a  price  be¬ 
yond  our  means  is  a  sad  fault.  I  know 
no  faultless  farms  or  faultless  girls,  but 
many  girls  make  excellent  wives,  and 
many  cheap  farms  make  excellent  homes, 
where  families  are  reared  in  abundance 
and  happiness.  Population  now  increases 
faster  than  the  food  supply  does  and  the 
price  of  farms  in  the  strictly  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  is  slowly  increasing  and  the  young 
man  who  buys  a  farm  now  buys  on  a 
rising  market.  If  this  young  man  has 
earned  and  saved  $1000  in  a  few  years, 
and  forms  as  sensible  plans  as  the  one  he 
has  suggested,  he  is  the  right  sort,  and 
will  do  well  in  carrying  it  out.  m.  z.  y. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


S  W  E  EX  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

_ —  _  ,  —  A  hlBhcr  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 

I  \i  CT  K3  Wnl«*  for  prices*  urn!  Information. 

V  C  E.  Barton,  Box  29.  Fulmoulli.  Ky. 


LARGE  RHUBARB  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  foreiiig  in  the  cellar  tlnriiiR  win  tor.  These  veire 
tableB  are  easily  crown  mul  may  be  had  fresh  mid 
engp  all  winter.  Tllreetions  for  owing  and  prices 
sent! i eo.  flurry  L. Squires, Uood  Ground,  N.Y. 


Solves  Fruit  Growing  Problems  fruit-grower 

fully  explains  orchard  planting,  sprayinp.  tillace, 
packmK  and  marketing.  Send  10c  for  three 
triaj  subscription.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va, 


Summorond  Fall  Bearing 

k  Headquarters  for  Strawberry  and 
S  all  kinds  Berry  Fruit  Plants,  Fruit 
B  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees, 
f  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes,  Bas¬ 
kets,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Address 

L.J.  Farmer,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N.Y, 


Dairy  Husbandry  -  .  .  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  6 

Live  Stock  and  Crops  .  .  Jan.  9  to  Jan.  19 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  -  -  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  2 

Poultry  Husbandry  -  -  .  Feb.  6  to  Feb.  16 

Soul  far  detailed  information 
CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Storrs,  Connedic, 


|niiHiMMiMiiiiniiiiiliiiiuiinillnilllllli<iiimimmmiiMitiiiiimiiimlnilliiiiiimmiiiiiiiiii . . 


:  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions 
to  ‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  of  renewal— Oue  of  the  two  may 
be  a  renewal  of  yoor  own  subscription 


This  Transparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 


Bemove  all  fatty  matter.  Soak  the  skin 
an  hour  in  warm  water.  Coat  the  inside 
with  the  following  mixture;  Borax,  salt¬ 
petre  and  glauber  salts,  each  one  ounce ; 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste.  Double  tbe 
skin,  coated  side  inwatds,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  24  hours.  Then  supply  a  coat¬ 
ing  of :  $al  soda,  one  ounce,  borax,  one- 
half  ounce;  bard  white  soap,  two  ounces; 
melt  together  slowly  without  allowing 
mixture  to  boil.  After  coating  the  skin  fold 
as  before  and  put  in  a  warm  place  24 
hours.  Then  take  four  ounces  alum,  eight 
of  salt  and  two  of  saleratus ;  dissolve  in 
hot  water  of  sufficient  quantity  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  skin.  When  cool  enough  not  to 
scald,  soak  the  skin  12  hours.  Repeat 
soaking  and  drying  two  or  three  times. 
Smooth  the  inside  with  sandpaper  and 
pumice  stone. 


I  *  lions  they  are  jwt  as  rewards  only  tin  j 
I  place  of  csslij  In  onr  subscribers  and  friends  j 
b  mm  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  j 
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4-6  H.P. 
Engine  only 


Tbis  saw  outfit  complete  jtisl  as  shown  in  tbe  ft  §■  #%  I;  ffZ 

picture  ready  to  work,  with  30-inch  saw,  belt,  JWI  VI  I 

and  wheels  foi  tbe  remarkably  low  pace  of  VI  W  I  *  1/  W 

You  can  tret  thc  husky,  rdlnblo,  fin  ruble  Ilea  v  I- Out  I 
fiiKinc  attire  remark  ably  low  (nice  of  $197. Ml  if  you  aet 
quickly.  Tho  ruiriiiar  prree  ot  thi3  erirrlne  »»  To  ' 

out-  num,  ami  one  mart  only,  In  each  locality  no  will  sell 
one  engine  find  one  unirtnr  only  at  ilV7.rki,  After  tin'  ilmteri  \  / 
(One  proetr  In  thu  price  tlioicaftcr  will  tm  $mp.ir0.  You  cannot  v 
appreciate  thc  wonderful  bufy-rdu  v««i  are  offering  imiil  yen 
wettm  erirrino.  wutrt.  It.  rtr.  work,  rkmuarw  it  with  uny  unirim.  In  yuurlo  olttv 
and  voir  will  uirtWn  with  ovary  njjin  wltti  ever  ticnicht  Or*  Hurt  they  arc  «)...  rnn«t. 
nlmpl*  ABCS  the*  rnofit  i1ur,»Mo  ftfiu  tlie  tm».t  foJmLm  imRinn  t bey  vvnr  m:iw  or  tiMiitl 
Krrnl  lor  our  mtftlOff  I.,  urn  huw  *n.l  wi-  v  ho  muk*  you  t h • ; •  torn*!  tn»L 

boo  ihw  t)-f  one, null*  built-  .louMO  tor  it  fn  nil  w»*  w.y.  Do 

flfclay.  Has  tho  lucky  bny.  r 

money1"  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS-&  GASOLINE 


Matchless  Tomato 

Is  the  Matchless  bettor  than  any  other 
tomato,  or  is  some  other  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter?  Is  Bonnie  Best  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel  the  same,  or  if  not,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them?  j.  M. 

Cokeville,  Pa. 

The  Matchless  is  a  good  tomato,  but  I 
would  hardly  say  better  than  any  other, 
for  with  the  long  list  now  catalogued 
there  is  no  tomato  better  than  any  other, 
but  there  are  many  varieties  of  nearly 
equal  value.  For  the  main  late  crop  I 
prefer  the  Success.  Bonny  Best  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  selection  from  Chalk’s  Jewell, 
but  is  decidedly  earlier  than  the  Jewell. 
I  consider  Bonny  Best  one  of  the  very 
best.  I  set  the  plants  out  last  April, 
gathered  the  first  tomato  June  12th,  and 
they  continued  bearing  till  September, 


Our  price  for  En¬ 
gine  only  less  than 
$16  per  horse 
power 


Fireproof — Strong— Durable. 

Gives  unexcelled  protection  to  your  farm  buildings. 

^]POLI^-KEYSTONF3  COPPFIT1  RTKKL  Oa LVAjnzED  8rrEETB  aro  nncfinaled  tor  OtdvnrfcR 
J  Bilon,  I  lumcfl,  CiatoruH,  Roofing,  Bidlnw,  and  all  fortmtof  exposed  «hoot  motal  work, 
,  J  bowe  {sheet*  aro  hluhont  in  ti ual U.y  and  nhould  be  unod  whortsvor  a  highly  ruKt-rt^i«tln«  and 
l  durable  luaoeriHl  required.  Aocm»t  r»<»  HubHtituto.  Look  for  thofstonoil  with  tho  Added 
\  JVoy«tonfv— If  IndlCateathat  Ooppor Stool  Im  unod,  and  1  tiHurob Horvico  and MMlit  f Action.  Sold 
J  by  tyoiRht  l»y  loadinK  doalor.M.  Our  RuUdiugs”  booklet  in  wentfreo  upon  rfumcmt, 

£  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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^  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

•J  OTTAWA  LATEST  DESIGN 


^1917  IS 

ALMANAC 
^  FREE  A 


The  Home  Acre 


ture  is  given  off.  However,  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  available  to  carry  this 
moisture  away  as  it  is  given  off.  After 
the  sweating  period  the  temperature  may 
be  reduced  to  55  degrees  for  the  i*etnainder 
of  the  Winter.  For  family  use  white 
potatoes  are  usually  kept  in  the  cool  part 
of  the  cellar  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
placed  near  the  furnace.  n.  w.  D. 


FREE  BOOK 
Will  Tell  You 

the  Answers 


A  Thrifty  Pear  Graft 

About  three  years  ago  T  found  a  wild 
pear  tree  three  feet  tall  on  my  farm.  I 
dug  about  it,  gave  it  some  fertilizer  and 
lime  and  it  started  growing  very  fast. 
At  the  end  of  1015  the  trunk  was  4 y2 
inches  in  circumference,  so  last  April  I 
cut  the  top  IS  iuches  from  the  ground, 
and  put  in  two  Bartlett  pear  scions.  I 


triPattY 


How  can  I  get  electric  light  in  my  house 
How  can  I  put  in  an  electric  bell 
How  can  we  get  reliable  telephone  service 
on  our  farm 

How  can  I  put  up  a  telephone 
What  is  a  horsepower  in  electricity 
How  can  I  cook  and  wash  by  electricity 


These  and  many  other  questions  concerning  the  farmer 
are  answered,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Farmer’s 
Electrical  Handbook,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
NOW — the  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Electric  Company 

incorporated 

I9S  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1 1th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

vXVNXVXXCvX^XXVXVVXVX^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^^XX\XX>^XVXVXVXXXXXXXX\NXXXXV\SXXXX'^XXXXW\XXNXXXXXX'CV.XX\.XXXXXXXXVVXX' 

Jr" lease  send  me  copy  of  “Farmer’s  Electrical  H  dbook”  No.  -R  Y-103 


Naim 


Town. 


\  Reasonable  first  cost,  re- 

I  liability  and  long  life  ate 

rg  r  combined  in  this  engine. 
/'  H.M.H.  Tractors  with 

Advance  Engines  are 
tP/t vftvwell  suited  for  farm  work. 

>£  / 1  \  £**m]  lor  our  Catalog  giving  full 

in  t  formation  on  both  Troctuia 
«nd  h'nginea, 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Free  Catalog 

— .  ..  - 2  how  you  can  sava 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
,/agons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running1  J)  ■» 
prear.  Send  for^gfefl^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Eta  St., Quincy, 111. 


HAVANA 

~ STEEL  WHEELS 


shoutd  send  me  a  trial  shipment  of  all 

kinds  of  .  ...  — ,  v 


1  do  not  pay  highest  price  for 
one  skin,  bnt  highest  aver¬ 
ages.  Am  nineteen  years  in 
the  Raw  Fur  business,  and 
have  us  good  an  outlet  as  any 
one  bus.  Writ  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

2S4  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Legal  Bushel  of  Potatoes 

I  use  a  standard  bushel  basket  with 
Stamp  on  it  for  my  potatoes  that.  I  sell, 
till  the  basket  up  well  and  they  only 
weigh  54  or  55  pounds  each.  Fan  I 
legally  use  a  standard  bushel  tag  ou  these 
bushels?  I  enclose  one  tag.  w.  L. 

New  York. 

The  standard  bushel  of  potatoes  in  New 
York  State  is  CO  pounds,  therefore  it 
would  seem  that  technically  that  package 
containing  about  55  pounds  would  not  be 
considered  a  legal  bushel.  The  tag  an¬ 
nouncing  a  standard  bushel  could  not 
safely  be  used  on  it.  If  the  potatoes 
weigh  CO  pounds  the  package  would  pass 
as  a  legal  bushel,  but  if  less  than  that 
weight  it  would  not  be  legal  to  tag  it  as  a 
full  bushel. 


Trado  Mark 


Storing  Potatoes 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  to 
maintain  in  my  potato  house  to  keep  the 
potatoes  white  and  sweet?  E.  T.  P. 

Waehapreague,  Va. 

The  best  temperature  in  which  to  keep 
white  potatoes  is  about  40  degrees  F.,  or 
in  other  words,  keep  them  just  as  cool  as 
convenient  without  letting  the  frost  touch 
them.  Sweet  potatoes  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm,  dry  room,  under  the  temperature 
of  85  degrees  until  after  the  sweating 
period,  which  lasts  a  little  over  two 
weeks.  At  that  time  the  excessive  mois- 


St  tide  balder  dealer 
or  ivx-ite  to 

Studebahgv-South  Bendjna. 
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329  SEVENTH  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  pay  as  follows  for  prime  Furs  : 

WE  CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION  AND  PAY  ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES 

Shari  Long  Broad 
SKUNK  Black  Stripe  Stripe  Stripe 

N.V.Piv N  J.,  New  Rn*.,Mtch.  $8.75  $2.75  $1.00  $0.75 

North  Ohio,  End.  ami  Jlis.  3.7fi  2.75  1.50  .75 

W,Vn;.  Mil..  Del.,  Cent.O.,Ind..  PI.  3.50  2.50  1.25  .05 

Va.r  N.C.,  Ky..  So.  0-,lnd..ril.  3.25  2.25  1.00  .00 

fend  small  shipments  hy  Parcel  Post  large  shipments  by  express. 
We  refund  fVstfMW.  HtfCfil  Post  and  consul  invoice.  No  duty  to 
pay  ora  Mbtptnenta  to  U.  S.  A.  Cash,  vfivelc  or  money  order  sent 
on  nntval  of  good#  to  ue.  Send  for  Price  List  on  other  furs. 


DOMESTIC. — A  gigantic  comet,  out¬ 
classing  in  size  and  brilliancy  all  tliose 
seen  in  modern  times,  is  speeding  toward 
the  sun  at  the  rate  of  1 .134,24(5  miles  a 
day,  according  to  the  Rev.  Martin  S. 
Brennan,  priest-astronomer  of  St.  Louis. 
The  comet  will  he  a  thing  of  glory  in  the 
northwestern  sky  next  Spring,  according 
to  Father  Brennan,  and  probably  will  re¬ 
main  visible  for  three  months,  it  will  be 
at  its  best  in  .Tunc.  The  comet,  which  is 
komvn  officially  ns  Comet  B,  was  first  re¬ 
ported  by  Prof.  Max  Wolf  at  Heidelberg. 

Nov.  17  the  German  commercial  sub¬ 
marine  Deutschland,  leaving  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  on  her  return  trip  to  Bre¬ 
men.  accidentally  rammed  and  sunk  one 
of  the  tugs  accompanying  her,  causing 
the  death  of  five  men  composing  her 
crew.  The  submarine  has  been  libeled 
fbr  damages  both  by  the  underwriters  and 
relatives  of  the  men  killed,  and  was  being 
detained  for  the  settlement  of  legal  com¬ 
plications.  Bonds  alleged  to  aggregate 
$87,000  were  arranged,  and  the  Deutsch¬ 
land  left  Nov.  21. 

The  Coney  Dye  Works,  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.,  were  destroyed  by  a  spectacular 
fire  Nov.  17 ;  loss  $50,000. 

Voters  in  Kentucky,  where  the  yearly 
production  of  whisky  exceeds  20,000,000 
gallons,  will  be  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  a  statewide  prohibition  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  will  be  adopted,  if 
the  object  of  an  organization  formed  at 
Louisville  Nov.  17,  is  attained.  Only 
seven  out  of  106  counties  in  Kentucky  are 
now  'Vet.” 

Fire  destroyed  the  entire  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $250,000.  More  than  a 
dozen  buildings  and  residences  were  burn¬ 
ed,  including  the  Roscoe  National  Bank, 
the  Faubel  House,  aud  Beaverkill  House 
and  the  local  theatre.  The  village  is  one 
of  the  Sommer  resorts  of  Sullivan 
County. 

The  plants  of  the  Remington  Salt  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Crystalline  Salt  Company, 
at  Remington,  two  miles  from  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  east  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  19  with  an 
estimated  loss  of  nearly  $500,000.  The 
Ithaca  power  plant  was  threatened  by 
the  flames.  The  fire  was  caused  by  sparks 
from  a  passing  tugboat. 

The  cross-country  aero  record  for 
America  is  now  held  by  Miss  Ruth  Law, 
who  flew  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
Nov.  19-20.  She  flow  without  stopping 
from  Chicago  to  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  beating 
Victor  Carlson’s  non-stop  record  by  216 
miles. 

Lewis  Jackson,  a  driver,  and  three 
spectators  were  killed  Nov.  18  in  the 
seventh  annual  international  Grand  Prize 
automobile  race  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Jackson  on  his  thirteenth  lap  swerved 
into  one  of  the  palm  trees  lining  the 
course.  The  car  uprooted  the  first  palm 
tree  it  struck,  overturned  a  lemonade 
stand,  killing  the  woman  in  charge, 
crushed  one  man  against  a  second  palm, 
which  was  broken  off  shorthand  wrapped 
itself  about  a  third  tree.  In  this  wreck¬ 
age  Jackson  was  crushed  aud  his  body 
nearly  cut  in  twain.  His  mechanic, 
Chinnda,  was  thrown  out  and  escaped 
dangerous  injuries. 

Conservation  of  binding  twine  used  in 
the  postal  service  is  urged  upon  postmas¬ 
ters  by  the  Post  Office  Department  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormal  increase  in  price. 

A  department  statement  suggests  that  a 
considerable  saving  may  be  effected  if 
twine  on  incoming  mail  packages  is  saved 
aiid  used  again.  The  55.000  post  offices 
in  the  United  States  require  each  year 
680,000  miles  of  jute  twine,  weighing 
2,000,000  pounds,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  encircle  the  globe  twenty-seven 
times. 

Francis  M.  Lyman,  president  of  Hie 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  next  in  succession 
to  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  died  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  18,  of  pneumonia, 
lie  was  76  years  old. 

The  law  which  excludes  children  under 
16  years  old  from  moving  picture  theatres 
unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian  is  constitutional,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  decided  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21. 
The  law  excludes  exhibitions  for  the 
benefit  of  a  school,  church  or  other  educa¬ 
tional  or  religious  institution. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Five  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Tanners  decided  Nov.  16,  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  that  there  would  be 
no  advance  in  the  price  of  shoo  leather 
unless  the  warring  nations  make  too  big 
a  demand  on  the  surplus  stock  now  in  the 
hands  of  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers. 
Hides  and  skins,  however,  were  declared 
to  he  scarce. 

Charged  with  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  nursery  stock  and  plants  James 
Ward,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  was  sentenced 
to  four  months  in  the  house  of  correc¬ 
tion  at  Salem  by  Judge  Morton  in  the 
Federal  district  court  recently.  Ward 
had  previously  pleaded  guilty  to  the  in¬ 
dictment.  It  was  alleged  that  Ward  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  secured  orders  for  nur¬ 
sery  stock  and  plants  and  to  have  for¬ 
warded  them  to  the  Fairview  nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  commissions  on  the  orders. 

Daniel  .Jobbins,  a  member  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  staff  of  the  New  Jersey  8tatc 
Agricultural  Experime;  t  Station,  of  New 


Hides  Wanted 

"ROGERS  TANNERY, 


AT  HIGHEST  PRICES  EVER  on  rec¬ 
ord.  Horse,  Cow,  Onlf  anil  Woo) 
"  Farmingdale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N-  J 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  nmtail  r.-nv  Film.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  V.  -  DEPT.  29 


Finely  pulverized  limestone  is  in  great 
demand,  and  is  selling  for  $1. 50  to  $6  per  ton. 
You  can  grind  10  to  70  tons  a  day  with 


0he  leffreul  jmePulveR 


It  is  easy  lo  cant  $10  to  $140  daily.  The  profits  Quickly  pay 
foi  your  outfit,  ami  you  have  a  moncy-nmkiiu;  business  The 
LlMtPUl.VtK  makes  ‘  limestone  sand”  and  limestone 
travel.”  Combined  with  Kood  Portland  Cement  they  make 
better  concrete  than  ordinary  sand  and  travel.  Built  in  sizes 
to  suit  engines  8  b  p  tolllhp  Portable.  Oncmacbinecrushes 
and  pulverizes  Every  I.1MKPULVER  is  guaranteed  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  free  trial  offer.  (44) 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., 

265  FIRST  AVE.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


I  will  pay  highest  prices  ami  reive  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  H,,p*rate  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  Trial  shipment  at,  onee.  Will  pay  b%  ad¬ 
ditional  on  shipments  amounting  to  8“’i.(KI  or  over. 


BEN  CORN 

RAW  FURS 


267  7th  Ave. 

References:  German  Exchange  Bank  an  A  Bradatrcet* 


Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 


Make  This 


FUR 


T£AK  oi  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
1  HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 

MENTS.  Send  for  Free  price  list  and  Ship  to 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.lnc. 
14-2  West  28th  Street.  New  York 


Reference :  Columbia  Bank 

and  Greenwich  Bank 


■  wn*  rwvpr  ftnpArent  hr  rlffbt,  now 
t n  NOW  T  nrk  w»i«ritliis  market  iaoulbidiiimr  Him 

■  V  II  w  fw  lUIH  whrt|o  world  far  VOn  t  product,  Afler 
ten  yenr*  of  publicity  Wu  lufvv  convinced  th«  fur  trade  that 
New  Yoik  le  the  logical  09  wi  ll  no  t ho  moet  profitable 
market  i or  the  ahippur.  Rend  for  price  lint  and  ahip  to 

M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO. 

IIS  Wot!  29th  Street,  Oenk  51f  New  York 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 


H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference!:  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies— Any  Bank 


Only  Skunks  and  Muskrats! 

— but  they  brought  $368  to 
Farmer  Jones  and  bis  Son 


He  has  a  forty  acre  farm  and  last  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  his  son  set  a  dozen  Victor  traps  every  evening 
in  likely  spots. 

The  Victors  grabbed  the  little  pests  by  the  leg 
and  held  them  tight — and  then  was  the 

fP  to  pay  Farmer  Jones 

:d  on  his  farm. 

nds  in  valuable  fur . 
Catch  it  and  cash 
in  this  Fall  with 
Victors.  It’s  a  spare¬ 
time  job  anyway. 

Start  with  a  half 
dozen  Victors.  (You 
can  get  them  from 
any  hardware  dealer.) 
They  will  pay  for 
themselves  —  and  a 
profit  besides  in  your 
first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 
Oneida,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ifl 
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Brunswick,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  on  Nov. 
11  on  the  grounds  of  the  Rutgers  College 
farm,  from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Jobbins 
had  been  with  the  experiment  station  for 
about  five  years.  His  widow  and  three 
chilren  survive  him. 

Based  on  reports  from  all  apple  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Northwest,  sales  agency  offi¬ 
cials  at  Hood  River,  Ore.,  Nov.  16,  esti¬ 
mated  the  aggregate  losses  to  the  apple 
industry  by  the  cold  wave  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  nearly  a  week  past,  at  $1,500,- 
000  The  frost,  it  was  said,  ha  1  made 
unfit  for  shipment  approximately  1,750.- 
000  boxes  of  apples  in  the  four  Stages  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana. ^  The  loss  in  the  Hood  River  dis¬ 
trict  is  placed  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  crop. 

Making  iL  possible  for  farm  men  and 
boys  to  attend  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
an  eight-weeks’  course  in  agriculture  will 
he  conducted  at.  that  institution  from 
January  2  to  February  23.  The  coirse  is 
open  to  men,  and  boys  of  any  age  who 
have  had  farm  experience.  Last  year 
men  of  65  years  sat  beside  boys  of  17 
listening  to  the  lectures  so  that  they 
might  operate  their  farms  more  efficiently. 


Coming  Farmers  Meetings 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Dee.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  III., 
Dec.  4. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  4-8. 

Wisconsin  P>  utter  makers,  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Sparta.  Wise,  Dec.  5-7. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke, 
Vo..  Dec.  5-7. 

Harmony  Poultry  Show,  Harmony, 
Minn.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Missouri  Poultry  Show,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Dec.  5-9. 

National  Corn  Show,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Dec.  11-16. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dec.  12-14. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Dee.  12-14. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O., 
December  14,  15  and  16. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  Dec. 
29- Jan.  3, 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  3,  1917. 

New  York  Slate  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3-5,  1917. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Dover, 
Del.,  .Ian.  8-10. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  State  Horticultural  Society,  State 
Breeders’  Association,  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
Jan.  23-25. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
9-10. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y„  .Tan.  18,  1917. 

New  York  State.  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  18,  1917. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Jan.  S-Feb.  23,  1917. 


Potatoes  $1.35  to  $1.50  single  bu. ; 
apples  $2  to  $3  Mil.;  pears  $2,25  to 
$2.75  bn. :  grapes  3c  per  lb. ;  peaches, 
all  winter-killed.  Plums  $2.50  bu. :  sweet, 
corn  81  bu..  5  doz. ;  ear  corn  95c  bn. ; 
oats  -55c;  Timothy  hay  $12:  clover  liny 
$10.  Grade  dairy  cows  $65  to  $125. 
Beef  cattle  9c  lb.;  hogs  10c;  milk  16  to 
20e  by  butterfat.  test;  cream,  1S%,  70c 
gal.  H.  J.  M. 

Finley  ville,  Pa. 

Farming  in  this  section  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  We  have  in  Beaver  County  steel 
mills  at  Woodlawn,  bridge  works  at  Am- 
bridge,  glass  manufactories  at  Rochester, 
all  leading  manufactories  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance  in  their  respective  lines.  The 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company  has 
extensive  works  at  Midland,  employing 
several  thousand  men.  There  are  also 
varied  manufactories  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  at  Beaver  Falls  and  New 
Brighton.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  leading  pottery  town  in  the 
United  States,  is  just  across  our  coun¬ 
ty’s  border.  Those  industries  gather  up 
all  the  workers,  paying  for  common  labor 
25c.  an  hour,  while  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  are  forced  to  pay  up  to  30e.  an  hour. 
The  farmer  is  out  of  the  running.  He  has 
to  hoe  all  his  own  rows.  Markets  are 
of  the  best,  and  prices  this  season  have 
been  good.  Dressed  beef,  12c.;  dressed 
pork.  14  to  15c. ;  live  chickens,  25c.  a 
pound.  Hay,  $16  a  ton.  Corn,  $1.10; 
potatoes.  $1.60;  tomatoes,  75c.;  green 
beans.  $1.25;  apples,  75c.  to  $1;  peaches, 
$2  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  Cabbage,  4c. ;  but¬ 
ter,  45c.  a  lb.;  milk,  20c.  a  gallon;  eggs, 
40c.  a  dozen.  The  market  for  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  van 
$2.50  to  $4,  and  cherries  $2  to  $3.50  a 
bushel.  We  had  very  favorable  weather 
for  harvest  and  have  had  dry  weather 
ever  since.  On  account  of  inability  to 
get  help  general  farming  operations  will 
be  greatly  curtailed,  and  horticulture  and 
gardening  will  suffer  considerable  dimin¬ 
ution.  B.  w.  s. 

Midland,  Pa. 


=jl  Cabbage  is  a  poor  crop,  with  prices  at 
4 *4  to  «<'•  per  lb.;  tomatoes,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  potatoes.  $160;  apples,  fairly  good 
crop,  80c.  per  bu.;  turnips,  80c.;  Lima 

- 1 1  beans.  IS  to  20  cents  per  quart;  celery* 

5  to  10  cents  per  stalk;  parsnips,  $1  per 
;r  bu.  as  to  bu. ;  quinces,  IS  to  2Sc.  per  dozen  ;  purnp- 
l  from  $50  kins,  S  to  30c.  each.  Pumpkins  are  higher 
ind  time  of  this  year  than  in  many  years  past; 
at  stores ;  onions,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  beets.  $1  per  bu. 

E.  M.  Milk,  8c.  per  quart;  creamery  butter,  48c. 

per  lb. ;  country  butter.  38c.  per  lb. 
rr  Cows  are  selling  at  from  $00  to  $100 
oats,  .to  to  each.  Chickens,  young,  20c.  per  lb.;  old, 
.  '  lo  t°  16c.;  eggs,  40c.  Turkeys,  24c.  per 

to,?1  “  ber  lb.,  live  weight.  Flour,  $0  per  barrel: 
.j  1  corn  chop,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.;  com  and 

:ed,  $10  to  n;fts  chop.  $2.15 ;  cormneyl,  $3  per  100 

Lose.  8eck-  ]bs. ;  baled  hay.  $1.10  per  300  lbs.;  straw 

4;  Harriett  baled,  75c.  per  100  lbs.;  barley*  $1  per 

tarnished ;  bushel;  buckwheat,  $1.28;  corn,  $1.15; 
jipples,  A  0ats,  60;  rye,  $1.25;  screenings,  00; 
.»  to  $1,50;  Wheat,  $1.85.  Hay,  loose,  $10  to  $18  per 
apples,  -oe  ton.  Hay  fairly  good  crop;  corn  crop 
e  andlngh.  poor;  wheat  good.  Horses,  good  ones  are 
JO.  Legis-  selling  at  from  $150  to  $250.  The  above 
is  retail  prices.  Milk  is  wholesaling  at 
O  to  $,,00.  5Ci  pcr  quart.  E.  E.  c. 

lght  horses.  Lewistown,  Fa. 

■op ;  ontous, 

;  eggs,  40  Manipulated  Market  Reports  expresses 
7c  per  qt. ;  conditions  exactly.  Here  is  an  example 
E.  A.  G.  ’  from  this  section  of  the  country.  We  get 
$1.50  per  bu.  for  wheat ;  it.  is  quoted  in 
Philadelphia  at  $1.70.  The  millers  de- 
1  topic  with  eide  on  a  leading  mill  to  fix  prices  for  one 
Lime  during  week;  and  all  mills  within  a  radius  of 
showed  so  100  miles  pay  the  same  price.  As  there 
esent  time,  is  no  grain  shipped  away,  the  millers  fix 
buying  is  their  own  price.  The  same  tactics  are  re- 
the  market  sorted  to  in  regard  to  beef  and  pork, 
s  $4.40  per  The  staple  products  of  this  section  of 
n.  and  con-  Pennsylvania  are  wheat,  Tye.  oats,  corn 
s  $1.50  per  and  buckwheat  with  very  little  Alfalfa, 
hern  price,  The  farmers  are  generally  prosperous ; 
>es  going  at  nearly  all  having  good  buildings.  There 
advances,  are  very  few  fruit,  farms  in  this  section 
season  for  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  spray- 
nd  u  better  ing.  The  unsprayed  fruit  seems  to  find 
ine  potato  us  ready  sale  as  the  sprayed  fruit.  Near- 
Sweet  corn  ly  all  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairying 
lire,  picked  either  for  milk,  cream  or  butter,  accord- 
of  the  sen-  ing  to  distance  from  market;  very  few 
s  made  up  are  engaged  in  Tuising  beef  cattle  and 
ect.iou  con*  scarcely  anyone  in  the  sheep  industry; 
t  com  crop  although  this  is  an  ideal  section  for 
erage  price  sheep.  I  have  been  watching  with  great 
es.  Apple  interest  the  fight  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  put 
ariety  will  UP  for  the  Dairymen's  League  and  con- 
good  dairy  gratulate  you  upon  your  success, 
elling  from  Hepburn ville,  Pa.  A.  w.  s. 

y  predomi-  This  is  a  general  farming  neighbor- 
;ood  cream-  hood.  1 1  ay  is  selling  at  $14  per  ton; 
aiy  •*-l“‘r  corn  (old.)  90c  per  bu.;  wheat  $1.35. 
"V  * 0  I??®*  Dairy  cows  $50  to  $75;  hogs  $8.50 
loose  $18,  per  cwb(  five  weight;  were  up  to  $10 
z.  ( strictly  per  cwt.  in  September.  Milk  $1.35  per 
cwt.  for  September  at  creamery.  Many 
■  ■' ~'V.,  V-r  °f  tlie  farmers  ship  to  Baltimore,  Mil. 
ran,  $1.6.) ;  Butter  35e  at  stores;  eggs  35c.  Apples, 
$1.90  per  ]can  varieties,  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  Win- 
Lckens,  22c  ter  50c  to  75c ;  potatoes  90c  to  $1.25 
W.  H.  B.  per  bu.  Cabbage  almost  any  price  you 
ask.  All  farm  crops  were  very  good  here 

1 _ ,  „  . .  this  year.  b.  p.  ii. 

1<KV  °  Pa. 


I  Have  NOW  made  it  possible  for 
any  worthy,  creditable  man  to 
buy  a  High  Grade  WITTE  Engine 
on  practically  his  own  terms. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
Cash,  Payments  or  Deposit 

No  need  for  any  person  who  needs  reliable 
power,  to  go  without.  I  wilt  sell  yon  a  high 
grade  WITTE  Engineon  practically  your 
own  terms— guarantee  the  engine  you  buy 
fora  term  of  five  years— prove  the  value  ot  the 
WITTE  engine  you  select  by  allowing  90  days 
nee  and  teat  under  your  own  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Choioe  of  engines.  Gasoline  or  Kero¬ 
sene.  Can  ship  same  day  order  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  latest  W1TTB  prices,  and 
my  Free  Book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines."  con¬ 
taining  illustrations  of  the  Witte  Factory  end 
other  interesting  matter,  showing  how  I  save 
yon  S25  to  $100.  A  post  card  brings  it.— 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

sWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

))  1895  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (( 

"  1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  > 


ARCTICS  *  JS 

On©  of  the  best  cold-proof  and  water¬ 
proof  overshoes  made.  Snow  excluding 
tongue  insures  absolutely  dry,  warm 
feet.  Wool  linM,  Huavy  double  sole. 
Materia!  the  vevy  N>xfc  am!  1x4 i  t  Ocularly 
iuiuIq  for  hard  service.  M$n>>jxes6tol2. 

L.  IVtnlt  for€3rl»0  every  where.  Onr 

pricn  pc«tp*.M,oniy  S2.19.  Or- 
tier  a  pair  today.  Dor/ 1  delay. 

Be  Great  Eastern  Mzu  Order  Co. 

*  South  So**  York 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Ad<irm,  Department  "M" 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR? 


If  you  did  not  you  are  losing  part  of  your  profits. 
Potatoes  at  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  are  the  most 
profitable  crop  on  the  farm.  Our  book, 
“Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop’* 

will  insure  your  full  profits.  Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 


Arrow 


Have  bands  and 
tops  curve  cut  to 
fit  the  anatomy  of 
the  shoulders. 

1 5c  each  6  for  90c 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.  MAKERS 


Talbot 


mit 


Buy  Roofing  Direct 

SAVE  SO  TO  75  CENTS  PER  ROLL 

r?iSUN$ET  ROOFING 


New  England '  Notes 


ilk  Farmers  May  Reorganize  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  plan  to  have  ,|o]  .  ofl 

their  stock  arrive  at  least  a  week  be-  i 
plans  for  a  thorough  organiza-  f„ro  the  holiday.  The  early  gets  in  be-  ^ 

milk  producers  were  considered  fore  the.  rush,  the  receiver  has  more  time 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  to  make  a  careful  sale,  and  the  slump  is  HIG 

.  ”  ,  .  ^  „r  avoided  if  one  occurs  at  the  last  stages  ™.  „ 

ion  of  County  Agents  m  Wor-  (>f  thp  marbet<  The 

Nov.  20.  The  ground  gone  over  „  pnseo  i 

.  &  .  .  FRESn  EGGS  VERY  SCARCE.  lime  of 

some  extent  the  same  as  that  to  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  some  nr 

i  xt  rn  i  j  „  The  supply  of  nearby  eggs  is  so  light  ac 

ed  at  the  New  England  milk  con-  tj,at  chamber  of  Commerce  makes  no  taken  i 

at  Springfield.  Nov.  28,  and  the  quotation,  and  dealers  say  there  is  no  - M’e  ^.r 
•e  of  opinion  hinged  chiefly  on  wholesale  market.  Small  lots  are  selling  trom  it 

,  ,,  i,i  _ _  almost  anywhere  in  the  60s.  according  W!iI 

ition  whether  local  oigamza  turns  to  (b(>  needg  ()f  the  buy(M.8.  Eastern  ex-  £1™* 

:roup  together  according  to  coun-  tras  sell  at  GO  to  62c.  Western  eggs  are 
iccording  to  the  markets  to  which  somewhat  unreliable  now,  owing  to  ar-  decent 
:  is  shipped.  A  committee  head-  rival  of  many  lots  which  show  mixture  g  -EJ ■  * 
X  C  *  TT  r<  „  f  4.1, A  with  old  eggs;  prime  first  are  4i  to  48c.  !‘5LI0h 

rof«  A.  E.  Cancc  of  the  State  rj'li <:■  i*e  is  a  brisk  trade  in  cold  storage  ,  ^ e .  ,  u 

offered  a  carefully  prepared  plan  stock  at  37  to  38c.  The  market  is  firm,  buy  the 
with  local  associations  open  to  but  dealers  look  for  lower  prices  soon  ttl<‘  salv 
oducers  in  a  town  or  about  a  after  Thanksgiving.  scarcity 

shipping  point,  fees  to  he  on  a  the  supf 

basis.  These  locals  would  he  butter  amd  cheese  advance.  on  tract 

into  county  federations  and  the  Northern  creamery  extras  are  up  2c  .1°°^!' 

in  ‘turn  to  he  united  into  a  4()e,  Arrivals  are  no  more  than  oitun 
aion.  Each  local  would  be  rep-  enough  to  supply  demand,  and  all  grades  )ow  Pu< 
by  delegates  which  would  com-  aiv  kept  well  sold  up.  Cold  storage  but-  fkej 
he  county  organizations,  and  ter  is  active  at  38  to  39%e.  Said  I.  S.  „  , 
turn  would  appoint  delegates  to  Rnllou :  ‘Trices  are  strong,  but  stock  is 
be  State  union.  Of  course  the  gelling  a  little  slower.  The  outlook  is  choice 
lau  looks  toward  a  union  of  all  «()od  if  the  prices  do  not  drive  oousum-  cow  be< 
es  of  New  England  or  shipping  to  0IS  0],-,0  J)nd  butterine.  Our  market  * r’c • 
i gland  markets.  has  been  lower  than  New  York  or  Chi-  try  dm 

vhole  movement-  grew  out  of  a  (.ag<>  on  account  of  Boston  conservatism,  to  i-c. 

>n  openly  expressed  by  officers  High  grade  storage  sells  as  high  as  the  Hi 

New  England  Milk  Producers  fresh  make  which  lacks  grass  flavor,  but 

ion  that  a  great  oversight  in  tbe  new  iH  just  out  of  the  clmrn  and  The 
nt.  milk  dispute  was  in  not  mak-  „,.my  will  take  it.  As  a  rule  the  small  light  do 
e  use  of  the  county  agents  and  tubs' are  easier  to 'sell,  but  just,  now  the  of  f''ei? 

a  thorough,  strong  organization  oil’s  are  hardest  to  sell.  Buyers  who  rivals, 
iroduccrs  in  all  parts  of  the  ter-  want  on]y  lo  or  20  pounds  will  take  it  readily 
At  this  Worcester  conference  ont  0f  a  gO-lb.  tub,  because  the  same  damage; 
;he  county  agents  there  were  dele-  putter  comes  a  cent  cheaper  that  way,  -MO.  N' 
‘om  the  college  and  the  State  amj  H<)  retailers  are  taking  the  larger  Bye  str 
of  Agriculture,  the  Producers’  siZPS.”  are  big! 

ion  and  from  the  Worcester  Cheese  has  moved  up  to  25c  for  New  and  $31 
producers.  About  the  local  and  yorb  fu]]  cream.  Skims  have  sold  as 
■ral  grouping  there  was  no  dis-  ],;Kp  as  oQc.  The  foreign  markets  keep 
tl  regarding  the  middle  grouping,  advancing  and  no  dealers  venture  to  pro- 
Honied  to  favor  t.Iuj  county  plan-  dirt  lower  prices  this  year, 
ids  urged  that  the  farmers  were 

organised  by  county  bureaus.  steady  trade  IN  vegetables. 

inty  agents  would  have  to  do  a  The  vegetable  market  is  quiet  but  very 
rt  of  the  work  anyhow,  and  could  firm,  with  most  changes  in  the  upward 
it.  best  by  counties.  Local  mat-  direction.  Cabbages  are  up  to  $3  per 
ild  be  handled  by  local  assoeia-  phi.  Onions  are  firm  at  $4.25  per  100- 
(1  general  matters  by  Counties  or  jps.  Hothouse  vegetables  tend  higher, 
of  counties  or  by  the  State  or  with  tomatoes  20c,  Tadisbes  30  to  35e 
iccording  to  the  conditions..  The  doz.  hunches,  but  lettuce  holds  |it  40  to 
federation  could  also  assist  in  f,()e  box.  Beets  are  $1.50  per  box;  enr- 
g  grades  and  standards  and  con-  rots  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflowers  85c  to 
nd  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  $1;  sugar  pumpkins  $1;  cucumbers 
tion  and  arbitration  between  lo-  $4.50  to  $7 ;  spinach  40  to  50c  per  box. 
i  outside  agencies.  Squashes  are  $2  to  $2.50  bbh ;  celery 

v  preferred  that  the  associations  $1.25  to  $2  doz. ;  salsify  85c  doz.  Wcst- 
ijroup  about  the  markets,  accord-  ern  Hubbard  squash  $60  per  ton. 
whether  the  milk  was  shipped  to 

Worcester,  Hartford,  etc.,  and  it  potatoes  in  waiting  position. 
ted  that  Connecticut  and  perhaps  The  potato  market  has  held  about 
tutea  favored  this  plan,  because  steady  of  late,  with  buying  none  too  ac- 
lipper  would,  be  organized  ac-  tive  and  supplies  ample.  Many  dealers 
to  the  direct  source  of  his  in-  SPetfl  to  expect  further  recovery  of  prices 
.  more  natural  and  obvious  way.  as  snoll  as  current  receipts  are  cleared 
hers  replied  that  the  market  away_  This  was  the  view  taken  at  the 
were  continually  shifting  accord-  Boston  office  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of 
he  whim  or  interests  of  shippers  Haino  which  keeps  in  touch  with  numer¬ 
ic  county  groups  would  be  per-  ous  shipping  stations:  “The  supply  here 

at  the  same  time  including  all  a  little  larger  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  attending  to  conditions  in  pn<:  r  bs  firmly  held.  Buyers  are  bold- 

cets.  The  final  vote  endorsed  the  jng.  0f]f  because  they  overbought  when 

plan,  but  a  general  willingness  the  market  was  going  up.  There  is  a 

pressed  to  consider  other  plans  Toaj  shortage  of  the  crop,  anil  the  mar- 

;ht  be  preferred  by  other  States,  jjet  should  come  back  when  supplies  have 

G.  B.  F.  been  cleaned  up.  But  just  at  the  mo- 

- - -  ment  it  is  a  poor  time  to  ship,  because 

there  is  plenty  of  Stock  here.  Potatoes 
Boston  Produce  Markets  are  selling  at  $1.55  to  $1.60  in  hulk  at 

the  yards  and  at  $3.35  to  $3.45  per  bag. 
rotTLTBY  values  firm.  Shippers  from  Maine  are  having  no 

ess  is  good  and  everybody  satis-  trouble  in  getting  cars,  but  we  find  some 
ept  the  consumer  who  has  been  difficulty  in  getting  protected  cars  for 
his  dealer  that  liis  turkey  order  shipments  to  the  West.  Farmers  seem 
Hied  now  at  45  oeuts  as  a  special  very  confident  and  are  holding  at  firm 
ut  that  it  may  be  50  cents  if  he  prices.”  A  shipper  from  the  .Aroostook 
ill  the  last  moment..  Said  one  country  who  is  in  Boston  trying  to  sell 
holesaler  whose  history  and  geo-  three  or  four  cars  of  his  potatoes,  said ; 

seems  a  little  confused:  “This  "The  farmers  up  my  way  are  very  strong 
u  the  strongest  poultry  market  jjj  their  views  of  the  future  market  and 
blumbus  discovered  New  Mexi-  not  anxious  to  sell  at  $1.50  per  bushel, 
lome  dealers  complain  of  slow  They  have  plenty  of  money  to  buy  fer- 
nd  say  that  retailers  have  been  tilizer  and  seed  and  they  are  talking  of 
o  stock  up  to  the  usual  extent  putting  in  a  good  acreage  next  year. 

the  public  would  be  scared  off  The  situation  is  not  much  like  some  sea- 
prices.  Said  Batehelder  &  Sny-  sons  when  they  had  to  sell  at  50  cents,  a 
'here  is  a  very  fair  market  for  barrel,  which  is  less  than  cost  of  rais- 
turkeys  although  prices  are  ex-  ing.  Now  they  want  nt  least.  $4.  The 
high.  '  The  live  market,  is  firm  cost  of  raising  Was  move  this  year,  but 
>  20c  for  chickens  and  15  to  17c  not  in  proportion.  On  potatoes  up  there 
Is.  These  ought  to  do  better  a  we  either  make  a  lot  of  money  or  we 

iks  later,  but  there  is  the  cost  go  broke.  According  to  the  railroad  ve¬ 

to  consider.  Guineas  are  higher  port  about  half  the  crop  has  been  shipped 
er ;  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  pair  ac-  out.  Cobbler  seed,  clean  stock  is  $5 

to  weight.”  Said  S  L.  Burr :  per  barrel  at  the  shipping  stations.” 

Iiltlook  over  Thanksgiving  and  „„Tnv  fatrty  well 

i  for  moderate  receipts,  to  aver-  fruit  selling,  fairly  well. 

>ut  the  present  prices.  Native  Choice  apples  continue  in  good  demand 
ressed,  range  from  20  Lo  23c  and  at  about  recent  prices,  but  low  grades 
22  to  2Sc.  Ducks  are  20  to  24c,  move  slowly.  The  numerous  gradings 
is  easier  to  sell  the  fancy  ones  according  to  the  laws  of  various  States 
than  the  ones  that  go  at  20c.  make  confusion,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
u  turkeys  are  35  to  40c  for  the  N.  E.  States,  at  least,  are  not  uni- 

stock  and  30c  for  old  turkeys,  form.  Dealers  are  still  quoting  mostly 

are  high  and  likely  to  remain  by  No.  Vs,  2’s  and  fancy.  No.  1  are 

Viestern  turkeys,  choice  young,  around  $2.50  to  $3;  fancy  $3.50;  No.  2 

•om  30c  to  33e  and  poor  to  good  $1.50  to  $2,25.  Windfalls  are  getting 

}0e.  There  are  some  Northern  out  of  the  way.  They  sell  at  50  to  i5c 
around  30c,  but  most  are  35  to  per  box,  some  being  very  good.  Choice 

lasteru  broilers  are  26  to  28c,  Spy  are  scarce  and  bring  $4  bbl.,  but 

25  to  27c,  aud  medium  weights  most,  not  over  $3.  Quinces  are  mostly 
5c  Fowls  are  mostly  20  to  22c.  small  and  green  and  sell  as  low  as 

range  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  $1-50  to  $2.50  per  bbl.,  but  good  ones 
The  wfee  shippers  of  poultry  for  hring  twice  these  figures.  Cranberries 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy 
arctics,  light  weight  rubbers  or  any  kind 
of  rubber  or  woolen  footwear. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on  footwear 
means  it  is 


BALLOBAND 


You  know  “BaH-Band”  Footwear. 

You  have  seen  many  satisfied  men,  women  and 
children  wearing  it. 

Today,  there  are  nine  million  people  wearing 

Ball-Band.”  They  buy  it  because  it  is  the  lowest 
priced,  when  the  cost  per  days  wear  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Sold  by  55,000  dealers. 

-Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear.' 
It  shows  all  the  different  kinds  of  footwear  bear- 
ing  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  “Ball-Band”  tell  us.  we’ll  see  that  you 
are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


Buffalo  Markets 

Dairy  products  have  joined  other  foods 
in  an  advance,  butter  being  quoted  at 
40c  for  best  creamery  for  the  first  time 
lately,  (’heese  used  to  be  16  and  17c  to 
the  retail  trade,  but  is  now  27c,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  over  56  per  cent.  Eggs  are 
now  60c  per  doz.  for  best  white  hennery, 
3Gc  for  fair  grade  of  storage  eggs.  Ap¬ 
ples  arc  still  $5  wholesale  for  best  red 
and  $3  for  seconds.  The  bushel  price  is 
$1.75  for  fancy  red  and  $1.50  for  green. 
The  trade  is  strong,  except  for  wind¬ 
falls,  which  will  be  an  overstock  for 
awhile  yet.  They  sell  at  40  to  60c  per 
bu.  Potatoes  have  steadied  down  to 
$1.75  per  bu.,  with  farmers  getting  $1.50 
and  consumers  paying  about.  $2.  Sweets 
are  $1  to  $1,60  per  bu.  hamper.  All 
are  of  good  quality.  There  are  some 
quinces  in  the  market,  but.  the  quality 
is  not  high.  They  sell  at  $1.25  to  $f 
per  bbl.  Pears  now  appear  only  in 
small  lots  and  grapes  are  confined  to 
Californias,  which  are  very  plenty  and 
cheap,  at  $3.75  to  $6.50  per  keg,  some 
good  seconds  retailing  at  15  cents  for  two 
pounds.  Cranberries  are  rather  high  at 
$7.50  to  $0.50  per  bbl..  but  retailing  at 
the  old  price,  10  cents  per  qt.  Beans 
are  quoted  at  $8  and  others  at  $7.50. 
Onions  are  firm  at  $2  per  bn.  for  yellow 
and  $1.40  per  orate  for  Spanish.  Span¬ 
ish  onions  retail  at  5c  each.  There  are 
st  ill  some  Summer  fruits,  as  Honey -dew 
and  Cassaha  melons  nt  $1.75  to  $2.75 
per  flat.  Coming  from  the  South,  they 
promise  to  remain  in  market  sometime 
vet.  They  are  practically  new  here. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  at  $5  to  $6.50 
per  box  for  California?,  There  is  still 
some  Florida  grapefruit  at,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  box.  Vegetables  are  firm  at  $2  to 
$3  per  bu.  for  string  beans,  $1.50  per  bu. 
for  beets,  carrots  and  cauliflower.  Vege¬ 
table  oyster  is  a  little  less  and  Brussels 
sprouts  retail  at  20  cents  a  quart  for 
fine  ones.  Cabbage  is  $7  to  $12  per  100, 
the  highest  on  record  and  cauliflower  is 
$1  to  $1.50  per  basket.  Lettuce  and  cel¬ 
ery  are  cheap  at  10  to  00  cents  per  doz. 
Cucumbers  are  75  cents  to  $1  per  doz. 
and  turnips  $1.50  per  bu.  for  white  and 
yellow.  Poultry  is  high  at  26  to  27c 
for  live  turkey.  16  to  19c  for  fowl,  15 
to  20c  for  chickens,  17c  for  ducks  and 
16c  for  geese,  with  3c  more  for  dressed. 


AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 


Save  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  SUT"S- ?J2SS^! 

Kp  Fre.‘  1417  Catalog  shows 
ft  liiHiiy  haiidsomo  now 
S'  of  our  sturdy 

Ij  stylish,  ossy-rldlnst  Cut- 
£•  tors  at,  Uargaln  Filcoi) 
Li,  Get  our  factory  tonne 
f'ji  on  cutter  goal's,  light 
hohs  and  runner 
I  MtuchnwaW. 

_ _ id  Address  postal  to 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
603  E.  Willards  Street  i:  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  C0, 

28  -G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


flias  o  ::0  years  reputation  for  flue  ser¬ 
vice.  aud  Sunset  service  Is  a  demon¬ 
strated  actuality,  not  a  theory.  Buy 
sunset  Rooting  at  wholesale  prices 
save  at  least  50c  to  75a  per  roll, 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
back.  108  so.  ft.  to  roll— 36  in.  wide  — 
nails  and  cement  tree.  Sample  on  request. 
Money  retunded  If  not  as  represented, 

1-PLY  $1.25  2  PLY  $1.50  3-PLY  $1  75 
Resists  fire,  sun.  cold.  snow,  rain,  and 
all  destructive  elements.  No  tar  used. 
Hotter  protection  for  less  money. 

CUT  BUILDING  COSTS! 

Get  our  100-page  Catalog  of  Roofing  and  Building 
Materials.  It  shows  how  to  savo  30%  to  50%. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

80  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


B&e  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Smoky  Chimney  ing  it  crooked.  I  have  never  seen  tills 

1  have  had  difficulty  with  the  draft  of  uspd  in  connection  with  a  stove,  but  if 
chimneys  in  an  old-fashioned  house  into  some  cheap,  temporary  device  of  this  kind 
-which  I  have  recently  moved.  One  cliim-  could  be  installed  it  might  be  worth  try- 
„oy  is  82  inches  square,  outside  measure-  j  Tho  motal  hoods  spoken  of  are  a 
ment,  and  is  divided  into  four  flues;  and  1  .  x  ^  “ 

another  is  slightly  smaller  with  two  squeaking,  noisy  arrangement  at  best,  and 
lines.  Both  are  brick  chimneys,  and  in  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  house, 
both  the  partitions  between  the  flues  are  R  rr  s 

carried  up  to  the  top.  The  chimneys  are  _ 

covered  by  flat  sheets  of  heavy  metal, 

raised  the  height  of  two  bricks  from  the  Preventing  Cistern  Water  from  Being  Hard 
top,  and  supported  by  bricks  at  the  cor-  . 

ners  and  middle.  These  caps  were  put  ye  are  building  a  Cistern  of  cement, 
on  some  years  ago,  I  am  told,  because  the  a'">  have  been  told  there  was  something 
big  openings  gave,  such  a  large  space  for  "(J  could  coat  the  walls  vith  that  would 
rain,  snow  and  leaves  to  fall  in.  I  can-  PrevMit  it  from  hardening  the  water, 
not  get  any  accurate  information  as  to  ^  substance  is  used  for  tins, 
whether  the  chimneys  worked  well  before  ’  tau  -v<  B'  c* 

the  caps  were  put  on,  but  I  believe  that  I  know  of  no  preparation  that  will  por¬ 
tin'  draft  was  better  without  tliem.  manently  prevent  the  lime  of  the  surface 

In  strong  winds  there  is  a  tendency  for  ,  .  ..  ,  , 

the  air  to  be  forced  down  the  chimney,  lfiyer  of  the  concrete  from  being  dissolved 

and  puffs  of  smoke  will  come  out  from  all  out  and  making  the  water  hard,  though 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  proved 
their  dependability  and  their  care¬ 
free  service  in  the  automobile  and 
farm  tractor.  These  very  quali¬ 
ties  have  helped  to  make  both 
machines  practicable  for  use  on 
the  farm. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  leading 
device  for  electric  lighting  on  the 
farm  assure  the  same  depend¬ 
ability  of  bearing  service  by  build¬ 
ing  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  into 
their  product. 

And  so  in  these — as  in  many  other 
ways — Hyatt  Bearings  are  de¬ 
monstrating  their 
usefulness,  are 
helping  every  day 

W&vz&P+m  to  lighten  the 

tefomaum  9 1  tasks  on  the  farm. 


Truncated  Flue  Caps  on  Chimney 


Handy  Staple  Puller 

Reading  the  article  on  page  716  which 
told  of  a  staple  puller  that  could  be 
bought  for  $1,  T  thought  I  would  send 
a  description  and  drawing  of  one  that 
can  be  made  by  anyone  handy  with  black¬ 
smith  tools,  or  you  can  get  the  black¬ 
smith  to  make  it.  The  one  from  which 
the  drawing  is  made  has  been  in  use 
four  or  five  years,  and  it  only  cost  20 

_  IS  inches 


openings  of  the  wood  stoves  intrt  the 
room.  There  is  no  obstruction  in  the 
flues,  as  I  can  look  all  the  way  up  the 
inside  by  removing  the  cover  that  now 
shuts  up  the  fireplace  in  each  of  the  flues 
that  give  trouble.  I  am  told  by  local 
stove  dealers  that  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  starting  fires  with  these  large 
old-fashioned  chimneys  as  there  is  such 
an  enormous  column  of  air  to  be  heated 
and  set.  in  motion.  That  sounds  reason¬ 
able,  but  I  cannot,  see  that  it  accounts 
for  a  draft  In  the  wrong  direction  during 
strong  gusts  of  wind  from  certain  direc¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  part  of  the  trouble  is  due 
to  tall  maple  trees  which  Stand  close  to 
the  house.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  metal  caps  are  at  fault  and  T  want  to 
find  out  if  they  usually  work  well  on 
Chimneys.  Some  one  has  suggested  to 
take  off  the  caps  aud  build  up  the  flues 
separately  tapering  in  so  as  to  leave 
smaller  openings  lit  the  top.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  chimneys  arranged 
this  way  with  the  flues  brought  up  sep¬ 
arately  in  pieces  of  tile  in  the  shape  of 
hollow  truncate  rectangular  pyramids.  If 
such  things  cannot  be  bought  in  the  right 
size.  I  presume  that  the  same  shape 
could  be  built  of  brick.  If  there  should 
still  be  difficulty  with  the  draft,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
prevent  at  least,  any  draft  blowing  down 
the  chimney  by  the  use  of  a  small  metal 
revolving  cap,  to  tail  with  the  wind,  in  the 
case  of  n  flue  of  special  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  household.  Of  course  a  large  re¬ 
volving  cap  could  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
whole  chimney  ns  it  is.  but  for  this  size 
of  chimney  I  understand  that  the  cost 
would  be  excessive.  J.  F.  T. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  trouble 
is  due  to  the  tall  maple  trees  which  you 
mention,  or  possibly  some  portion  of  the 
roof  of  your  dwelling  that  is  above  or  too 
near  the  level  of  your  chimney  opening. 

It  is  quite  frequently  the  case  that  tall 
trees — especially  evergreens  —  standing 
near  a  building,  cause  chimney  trouble  by 
producing  eddy  currents  in  the  air.  that 
blow  down  the  open  flue  of  the  chimney. 

Deciduous  trees  are  not  as  bad  in  this  re¬ 
spect  for  during  the  period  when  the 
chimney  is  most  in  use  they  are  usually 
free  from  leaves.  If  your  stove  opens 
into  the  same  flue  to  which  the  fireplace 
spoken  of  is  connected,  it  would  be  likely 
to  have  a  defective  draft,  but  this  would 
not  account  for  the  down  draft  spoken  of. 

The  truncated  flue  caps  mentioned  can 
be  made  from  concrete  in  a  mold,  chim¬ 
ney  caps  being  often  made  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  help 
you,  but  they  might  possibly,  by  making 
the  chimney  higher  and  lessening  the  size 
of  the  opening  exposed  to  the  wind.  The 
increased  height  I  would  expect  to  be  of 
the  most  advantage  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  as  previously  stated,  that  it  is  the  termed  a 
trees  or  some  portion  of  your  building  the  same 
projecting  above  or  too  near  the  level  of  same  as 
your  chimney  that  is  milking  the  trouble.  Anita  :  *' 

A  device  used  in  fireplace  construction  said  so,  ; 
to  prevent  smoke  and  gases  puffing  out  the  tmivr 
into  the  room  is  to  build  a  shelf  or  baffle  My  fathe 
out  into  the  chimney  just  above  the  fire-  knows  n 
place,  constructing  tho  opening  and  male-  father..”— 


T'op  V/ew 


Construction  of  Staple  Puller 

cents  to  get  it  made  at  the  blacksmith's. 
It  is  made  from  a  piece  of  iron  14  inches 
long;  the  end  is  bent  at  right  angles  to 
form  a  hook  which  is  pounded  out  to  a 
medium  sharp  four-sided  point,  and  flat¬ 
tened  out  wider  on  the  top,  where  it  is 
bent  over.  To  use  it  place  the  point  in 
end  of  staple  and  pry  out  by  raising 
the  handle.  If  the  staple  is  sunk  in  the 
post  use  a  hammer  to  drive  the  point 
of  the  staple-puller  down  into  the  staple. 
This  is  the  easiest  and  best  staple-puller 
we  have  ever  used.  One  can  be  made 
from  an  old  hoe,  but  will  not  last  so 
long,  as  the  iron  is  not  so  heavy. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 


SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 


CAN  YOtrGCE88I  THY  IT 
If  you  think  you  Win  guosti  the  amount 
of  1 1  me  or  Ground  Limestone  any  Held  ou  J 
your  farm  contain*  ortho  amount  you  V 
.should  apply,  try  this  test  and  uouvincn  V. 
yuurwilf  iJmi  it  is  impossible.  “ 


by  a  firm  who  have  for  nearly  SO  a 
M  years  studied  every  phase  of  cultivation  1 
m  and  who  make  the  tool  that's  the  favdfr- 
m  ite  of  thousands  of  fanners— the  original 

■  Cutaway  'Clark)  Disk  Harrow.  This  i9 

■  a  textbook  —  not  a  catalog  —  and  it’s  free. 
I  Send  tor  it.  Learn  the  reason  for  intensive 

■  tillage.  Learn  why  the  Disk  Harrow  is  used 

■  and  how  it  acts.  It's  the  tool  of  many  uses 

m  on  farm,  orchard,  garden  and  cut-overland. 
%  It  makes  perfect  seed  beds,  saves  time  and  J 
%  labor  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  _ — * 

With  the  book  we  send  ca;i 

our  new  catalog.  Write  / 
for  both  of  these  /  and'  J 
valuable  books  /  rills£?  J 

The 

Harrow  Company 

398  Main  Street 

Higganum,  -  Conn.  “ 


yoniwlf  tjml  it  is  Impossible.  Cover  the 
gnugr  of  i  lx<  simple  x  Tester  w  hile  you  are 
making  a  tesr,  I );.  u  ii|i<-,,,  l  ju  trill  llntl  that 
you  will  guess  wrong  overytline.  A  few 
guesses  and  you  will  fully  appreeiiite  the 
large  amount  of  mouey  aiid  labor  the  Sim¬ 
plex  Soil  Teeter  _ - 

will  save  you  f 

The  Simplex  £%jt\ 

Manufactur-  Ljl  |  JLUkw  /  fi 
ing Company]  j  [ ijk 

Maryland 


Write  us 
for  full 
infor¬ 
mation 


Another  Staple  Puller 

On  page  1276,  Fig.  523,  is  cut  of  sta¬ 
ple  puller.  I  am  inclosing  sketch  of  a 
staple  puller,  shown  in  cut  below,  that 
is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  It  is  just  an  old 


!  BROWN 
;  FENCE 

i  150 Style; 


STUMP  PULLERS^* 

.  ~  '  gb - m 

^sW.Swrm  Grubber  Co.  Ni 

.CATALOG  FREE-OEPT. 49.  LA  CRESCENT:  MINN. 


rHE  GENUINE 
SMITH  A 


.Wonderful  Money  Saving  r?iE£4£M9ril 
*'  Fen co  Hook .  Over  1 M)  Stylus).  Per  Rod  Ifpjj 

tlatcu-Sro-il  Posta-li.vrbW ire  ~ — *— ' — _ 

direct  from  factory  freight  PAin 

^  All  ht»vy  DOUBLE  OAI.VA.tUKD  WIRES.  134 
jv  per  rod  up.  Oot  tree  llonk  x.n.1  Sample  to  kit 

Y  THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Cant-hook  Staple  Puller 

cant-hook  straightened  out.  Put  the 
point  in  head  of  staple  aud  hit  it  a 
crack  with  a  good  heavy  hammer,  aud 
you  have  got  your  staple.  Try  it. 
Michigan.  E.  N.  coulter. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


!  .  I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 
■  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  J 
.  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 

I  wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  1 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  ? 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  16c  per  rod.)  ■ 
•  • 

!  Name....... .  I 


’~Ca.n1.Sa£  Gates  Cost  Less 

I  than  all  wood— last  6  times  as  long 
\  —  ean*t  sok,  draff,  warp  ortwiat.  Boards 

double  boltmi  i  not  nailed)  botwecnS  angle 
’  etceluprittht*.  Guaranteed  5  years.  More 
j  than  600,000  in  one.  1  furnish  complete 
/  sates  ready  tohaxj*  or  just  1  he  Gate  Steels, 
r  hinKce.bolta.ete.  Everythjriffbut  boards. 

Write  tor  fr»«*  catalog,  A. V.  Rowe.  Pree. 
ROWE  Mf  (L  C0^7 1 3  8t .Gsleshuri.lll. 


Address.  . . . 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail-Order  House  of  the  East 
602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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Ehe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LARGE*"**  SHALL  ~NA  *D  ANBpOWER 


FR1ENDMFG.  CO.  gasport.n: 


plain  just  what  the  fruit  is,  and  every¬ 
thin?  was  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel.  For  our  best  Baldwins  we  received 
$3.50  per  barrel,  with  $3  for  No.  2  size. 
Our  customers  demand  Baldwins.  I  do 
uot  think  this  variety  equal  to  Sutton, 
but  people  are  familiar  with  the  name 
and  the  appearance  of  Baldwin,  and  they 
want  it.  1  have  given  up  trying  to  “ed¬ 
ucate"  customers,  but  let  them  have  what 
they  want  if  possible. 

Sour  Apples — One  man  tells  me  that 
candy  is  largely  responsible  for  the  groat 
da,  then  they  intend  to  drive  North  demand  for  sour  fruit.  He  says  that 
through  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  children  eat  twice  as  much  candy  as  they 
and  Illinois,  reaching  home  in  August  or  used  to.  When  be  was  a  boy  it  was 
September.  There  will  be  no  long  stops  something  of  a  reproach — almost  a  sin — 
anywhere,  but  they  will  wander  along  for  a  child  to  have  a  box  of  candy.  Now, 
as  they  see  fit,  stopping  as  they  want  in  many  families,  candy  seems  to  be  re- 
to,  and  starting  on  as  they  get  ready.  It  garded  as  a  food — almost  as  much  so  as 
is  a  sort  of  gypsy  life  brought  up  to  milk.  Scientific  men  and  “food  experts” 
date,  and  they  are  having  a  great  time,  are  hired  to  prove  that  chocolate  candy 

They  are  alone  in  the  world,  and  have  is  a  food,  and  wherever  you  go  in  the  city 

worked  hard  to  pay  for  a  farm.  Now  you  see  great  signs,  which  state  that 

they  have  rented  it  for  a  couple  of  years  candy  is  a  necessity !  At  any  rate  chil- 

and  will  take  this  vacation.  dren  eat  more  than  ever  of  it,  and  my 

The  Outfit. — For  motive  power  they  friend  claims  that  this  is  why  apples 
"have  a  fine,  young  horse — big  and  strong,  Den  Davis  arc  losing  hold  while 

with  speed  enough  to  carry  them  at  a  oe^  frnit;  is  in  demand.  Scripture 
good  pace.  They  have  a  light,  one-seated  Rtates  that  *‘the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
wagon,  fitted  out  with  great  ingeuuity.  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set 
There  is  a  light  tent  for  camping  if  they  011  ”  The  present  children  have 

desire,  a  bed  and  clothing,  a  trunk  and  a  eaten  so  much  candy  that  the  "edge”  has 
big  umbrella  for  shelter.  There  is  a  b‘,(in  taken  from  their  teeth.  They  find 
small  alcohol  stove  and  a  full  outfit  need-  they  cannot  bite  into  the  world  without 
ed  for  cooking  a  meal.  They  have  a  sup-  more  “set  ’  on  the  teeth  so  they  crave 
ply  of  tools  and  parts  likely  to  break,  a  sour  apples.  At  least  that  is  the  way 
rifle  for  hunting  and  a  fishing  outfit.  m.y  friend  argues,  and  he  claims  that 
On  several  nights  they  have  camped  out  "’ill  finally  put  such  apples  as  Ben 

by  the  roadside,  but  usually  they  stop  Davis  out  of  business, 
at  some  hotel  or  farmhouse.  The  beauty  Good  Fruit.— I  think  that  is  true  of 
of  it  is  they  do  just  as  they  please,  and  a  homP  trade  like  ours.  There  never 
simply  wander  on  without  worry  or  care  were  more  beautiful  apples  than  our  Ben 
regarding  work  or  business.  Davis  this  year.  I  think,  too,  they  are 

Would  You  Like  It?  Mr.  Olds  says  better  than  usual  in  flavor  but  no  one 
the  horse  is  better  than  a  car  for  such  wni  touch  them  while  they  can  buy  Bald- 
a  trip,  for  it  makes  it  more  human.  They  wjn>  Ppy  or  Greening.  We  offer  them 
could  go  faster  in  a  car  aud  cover  more  f01.  a  dollar  less  per  barrel,  but  no  one. 
ground,  but  they  are  in  no  burry.  They  seems  to  want  a  second  bite.  I  know 
did  not  take  to  the  road  for  speed,  or  to  that  they  do  sell,  because  I  see  peddlers 
see  how  far  they  could  go,  but  they  want  jn  Now  York  City  going  about  with  big 
to  see  and  enjoy  life.  Ro  they  prefer  the  ]oa(is  0f  Ben  Davis,  and  yelling  their 
good  old  muscles  of  the  horse  s  leg  to  wares.  This  fruit  and  also  Ivieffer  pears 
gasoline,  for  they  see  far  more  of  human  are  bought  by  people  who  eat  them  out 
nature  and  true  life  from  their  wagon  0p  the  hand  and  smile  like  charter  mem- 
than  tin  y  ever  could  from  a  whizzing  |jers  0f  the  Apple  Consumers’  League*  I 
car.  When  a  fellow  has  the  power  of  bear  of  places  where  they  serve  Ben 
speed  in  his  grasp  his  desire  is  to  get  Davis  and  pour  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  or 
there"  to  the  next  town  at  oner  and  soiap  stronger  liquor  over  each  apple- 
he  loses  interest  in  the  things  which  lie  while  baking!  I  know,  therefore,  that 
between.  Yet  those  things  “in  between”  this  variety  does  sell,  aud  that  I  have 
are  what  the  farmer  ought  to  know  most  been  roundly  abused  for  tolling  what  I 
about,  for  they  are  the  quiet,  homely  know  about  it.  All  the  same,  with  me 
things,  which  have  most  to  do  with  farm  the  Yar;nty  is  not  profitable,  for  our 
life.  That’s  one  trouble  with  many  trade  demands  a  sour  apple.  I  could 
Farmers.  In  their  efforts  to  improve  not  a(]vise  planting  Ben  Davis,  especially 
things  and  get  more  of  their  rightful  where  the  fruit  grower  expects  to  develop 
share  they  are  apt  to  reach  off  into  the  a  near.])y  trade.  As  for  me  1  expect  to 
big  things  of  life  when  their  future  lies  have  our  trees  of  Ben  *  Davis,  Maiden 
in  a-  better  understanding  of  the  condi-  Blush  and  some  others  top-worked  to 
tions  right  at  home.  I"  wonder  if  you  Baldwin  and  McIntosh.  I  think  every 
’ould  be  satisfied  to  start  out  in  this  farmer  within  150  miles  of  the  upper 
tvay  and  travel  in  this  slow  and  quiet  Atlantic  Coast  must,  sooner  or  later, 
winner?  My  children  think  they  would  come  to  something  of  this  decision.  I  do 
ike  nothing  better,  and  they  are  after  not  care  whether  he  raises  apples  or 
ne  to  take  a  vacation  next  Summer  and  zebras,  he  will  be  compelled,  sooner  or 
litch  up  old  Bob  and  try  it.  later,  by  hard  competition,  to  put  the 

“Be  sure  to  go  where  the  fishing  is  highest  quality  into  what,  he  produces 
mod,  ’  says  Cherry-top.  I  do  not  know  an(j  get  yjfl  Gf  the  things  which  his  cus- 
low  long  they  would  stand  it.  I  must  towers  do  not  want.  H,  w,  c. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
and  barns  —  but  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water  —  then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  barns  —  and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  seventeen  years  we  have 
been  building— improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  reputation  built  by  all  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
country  homes  in  this  district  is  our  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  light  and  ga*  cooking  fuel  are  two  cenveniences 
which  every  city  home  has  found  indispensable. 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indis-  > 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 

Write  us  today  far  onr  handsomely  illustrated  advertising  literature  —  and, 
if  you  wish,  a  free  estimate  of  cost  —  tell  us  how  many  rooms  you  have 
in  your  house  and  the  number  of  lights  you  would  want  in  your  barns. 

Just  Address  —  Dept.  L 

J.  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd.  Street  Building 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 


PERTH  AMB07  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Uncle  Sam’s  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 


FORMffLDEHyDE 

^Wfie  Former's  Friend 


Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture’s  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


mas  Cards 


MONEY  IN  HONEY 


teresting  work.  Latest  Methods  of  bee-  O  fifC 
keeping  told  i  n  24  pnrte“B  eePrimer.”Sond  O 
for  new  B  months  auh«eription,primer.  anti  hue  catalogs  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  23,  Hamilton.  III. 


Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 

At  a  Saving  of  50  to  1 00% 

20  Beautiful  Christmas  Cards,  designed  by 
artists  celebrated  for  their  exquisite  taste,  en¬ 
graved  and  embossed  in  colors,  and  enclosed  in 
individual  envelopes  for  $1.00.  These  cards 
if  bought  in  a  retail  store  would  cost  up  to  15c 
each.  Enclose  $  1  .OO  bill  in  envelope  and  mail 
today.  Cards  will  be  sent  prepaid,  securely 
packed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Wf.  G.  Johnston  Co.,  Mfrs. 

1226  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Native  Papaw 

I  send  you  fruit  of  the  native  papaw, 
from  a  tree  we  have  about  15  years  old. 
It  has  been  bearing  for  three  years,  and 
we  think  the  fruit  are  good  eating. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  H.  B.  n. 

The  fruit  shown  in  this  column  is  the 
papaw  of  the  United  States,  Asimina 
triloba,  a  member  of  the  Anonaceaa  or 
custard  apple  family.  It  must  not  he 
confused  with  the  true  papaw  of  the 
tropics,  which  is  -Cariea  papaya.  The 
American  papaws  (two  varieties  are 
known)  are  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs 
with  handsome  foliage  having  a  rather 


Fruit  of  Papaw,  Natural  Size 


disagreeable  odor  when  bruised.  In 
early  Spring  they  bear  conspicuous  white 
or  purple  flowers  followed  in  Fall  by 
large  edible  fruits.  The  Southern  pa¬ 
paw.  A.  grandi flora,  is  a  shrub  with 
more  showy  flowers  than  the  tree-grow¬ 
ing  A.  triloba,  but  the  latter  is  hardier, 
and  has  handsomer  foliage.  The  papaws 
grow  in  rich  moist  soil,  and  are  difficult 
to  transplant;  they  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers  or  cuttings.  The  seeds  are 
Sown  in  Fait,  or  stratified  and  sown  in 
Spring;  in  the  North  they  are  sown  In 
pans. 

Many  people  do  not  care,  at  first,  for 
the  fruit  of  the  papaw,  which  is  very 
aromatic,  but  when  a  taste  for  it  is  ac¬ 
quired  it  is  considered  delicious,  though 
the  large  seeds  are  a  disadvantage.  Like 
the  persimmon,  the  papaw  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  cultivation  and  selection  of 
the  best  varieties.  It  lias  proved  hardy 
in  Ontario  and  Massachusetts. 

Greenhouse  Vegetables 

I  would  like  information  for  beginners 
iu  greenhouse  work.  C.  XI.  SMITH. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

The  above  question  is  very  indefinite, 
and  one  must  attempt  to  cover  a  rather 
wide  field  through  lack  of  direction  as 
to  which  line  of  greenhouse  management 
information  is  desired  upon,  whether  veg¬ 
etables,  plants  or  cut  flowers.  Vege¬ 
table  growing  is  usually  the  easiest  man¬ 
ner  in  which  to  acquire  information  upon 
managing  a  greenhouse  by  the  man  who 
has  had  no  experience  whatever  upon 
same.  Lettuce,  preferably  Grand  Rapids ; 
radishes,  White  Icicle  aud  Cardinal 
Globe,  followed  by  tomatoes,  make  a  good 
vegetable  combination  to  experiment 
with,  provided  one  has  a  market  for  the 
product.  This  end  of  the  business,  while 
very  important,  should  not  cause  anxiety 
to  a  man  determined  to  succeed,  as  good, 
well-grown  vegetables  can  generally  be 
disposed  of  in  almost  any  community  not 
already  overstocked,  either  by  direct  so¬ 
licitation  of  the  consumers,  or  through 
the  grocery  stores.  If  the  former  method 
could  be  carried  out,  without  undue  ex¬ 
pense.  it  would  be  the  method  of  selling 
to  adopt  wherever  possible.  The  aim  of 
each  producer,  or  community  of  produc¬ 
ers,  acting  co-operatively,  should  he  to  es¬ 
tablish  direct  dealing  with  the  consumer 
wherever  practical  or  possible. 

Seed  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  should  be 
sown  during  August  and  September,  aud 
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according  to  Prof.  Bailey's  experiments. 
The  lettuce  crop  will  require  six  weeks 
for  maturity,  and  plants  for  the  second 
crop  should  be  ready  to  follow  the  first 
one  without  delay.  Endeavor  to  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  night 
and  65  degrees  on  bright  and  55  degrees 
on  cloudy  days. 

Where  tomatoes  are  planted  as  a 
Spring  crop  seed  should  be  sown  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  and  plants  grown  on  in  lettuce 
temperature,  transplanting  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  later  transplanting  a  second 
time,  potting  in  3-inch  pots.  P>o  not  use 
too  rich  soil,  or  more  water  than  just 
necessary  to  maintain  a  dark  green, 
healthy  growth.  You  do  not  want  a  to¬ 
mato  plant  to  grow  long  and  yellow. 
When  last  crop  of  lettuce  or  radishes  has 
made  a  fair  growth  plant  the  tomatoes  at 
intervals  of  18  inches  each  way  between 
the  rows.  This  should  he  March  1  to  20. 
The  tomato  will  not  interfere  with  the 
maturity  of  the  other  crops  to  any  great 
extent,  and  will  have  a  few  weeks'  start. 
Each  plant  should  he  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  and  supported  by  a  cane  stake,  or 
a  string  fastened  to  a  wire  overhead  may 
he  tied  to  the  base  of  the  plant  loosely, 
and  the  plant  twisted  around  the  string 
as  it  attains  height.  Remove  all  suckers 
regularly  and  each  bright  day  jar  the 
plant,  thoroughly  by  tapping  lightly  with 
a  padded  stick.  This  is  necessary  to 
effect  pollination  of  the  blossoms. 

Do  not  apply  any  additional  fertilizers 
to  lettuce  soil  while  tomatoes  are  at  the 
setting  point,  or  use  too  much  water  or 
many  blossoms  will  bo  lost.  Never  cul¬ 
tivate  to  more  than  one-half  to  one  inch 
deep  at  this  period.  As  soon  as  the  let¬ 
tuce  and  radish  crops  are  harvested  raise 
the  temperature  to  60  degrees  at  night 
and  75  degrees  in  daytime.  When  fruit 
has  set  upon  four  clusters,  more  water, 
and  manure  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  mulch, 
should  be  applied.  At  this  period  never 
allow  the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  dry  rot 
at  the  blossom  end  is  sure  to  develop,  this 
disease  being  caused  almost  exclusively  by 
the  lack  of  moisture,  cither  indoors  or  out 
in  the  field.  Comet,  John  Baer,  and 
Bonny  Best  are  the  most  widely  grown 
varieties  for  Spring  sales.  There  doubt¬ 
less  are  many  communities  where  growing 
vegetable  plants  would  be  a  profitable 
business.  Some  mail  order  houses  sell 
plants  by  the  million  each  year,  and 
many  sections  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
those  shipped  plants  entirely,  through  the 
lack  of  some  local  grower  supplying  the 
demand.  A  small  greenhouse  and  a 
dozen  or  two  3x6  hotbed  sash  would  be 
sufficient  to  start  a  good  Spring  trade  in 
plants.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Pennsylvania. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


XMAS? 


See  the  December 
Farm  Journal 


Cuttle  or  Horse  llhle.  Calf,  Dog.  Deer 
oriiuv  kind  of  skm  wild  lunr  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  fhom  right;  make 
tliem  into  coats  I  for  men  and  women), 
robes,  nurd  or  cloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  It  lot  of  to 
formation  which  every  stork  raiser 
Should  liftVO,  but  wo  never  8c  ml  out  this 
vnlllitlilo  book  OXropt  tlpotl  reipiest,. 

It  tells  how  to  f  alio  otf  and  earn  for 
bides;  how  and  When  w,  pay  tho  Irotqht 
both  way*  ;  about  our  e«fe  djoing  pro¬ 
cess  which  la  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  tlio  customer,  especially  on  hor»,i 
hldoa  and  calf  aklna  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  yon  want  a  copy  scud  118 
your  correct  address.  I 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyellAve.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Getting  Ready  for  Christmas? 

Worrying  over  what  to  give,  how  to  give, 
to  whom  to  give?  Read  Jacob  Biggie’sar- 
tielein  the  December  F  ARM  J  OURNAL. 
His  cheery  philosophy  on  the  giving 
question  will  give  you  some  good  point¬ 
ers;  make  you  smile,  too. 

Judge  Biggie  knows  farm -folks  clear 
through.  Your  family  will  look  eagerly 
tor  his  article  every  month  in  the  year. 

Make  this  choek-fhl l-o£- go od-th i n gs  magazine 
your  Christmas  present  to  yourself,  the  family, 
your  friends.  SI  for  5  years.  Refund  any  time 
you  say.  Postal  brings  sample  copy  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  and  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  for  1917, 
our  Christmas  gift  to  you. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


tWe  Tan  Your  Hides 

and  save  you  money  if  you 
send  us  a  HORSE  or  COW 
HIDE  to  be  made  into  a 

ROBE  or  COAT 

Don ’t  Delay.  W rite  at  once  for  FREE 
Catalog  g id ng  Pricet  and  Information. 

John  Figved  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

2926  Forest  Home  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS 

DOWN 

TIIKES 


A  Practical  Apple  Bulletin 

Every  year  we  have  many  calls  for 
practical  information  about  packing 
apples  in  barrels  and  boxes.  There  is  an 
unceasing  demand  for  tills  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation.  One  of  the  publications  of  the 
sort  that  wc  have  seen  is  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  7,  by  W.  13.  Wolff,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  at  Dur¬ 
ham.  This  is  one  of  tho  most  practical 
and  sensible  fruit  bulletins  we  have  seen. 
There  are  27  pictures  which  clearly  show 
just  how  barrel  and  box  should  he  packed. 
There  is  much  other  information,  includ¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  United  States  apple 
grading  law  and  also  the  Massachusetts 
law.  We  have  rarely  seen  more  practical 
fruit  information  crowded  into  a  small 
bulletin, 


.RUNS  EASY 
I  No 
Backache  K 


weighs 
only  IS 
Iba. 


iron  cemem  ojo.it 

Permanently  repairs 
leak 8  or  cracks  in 
boilers,  stoves,  furnaces, 
water  jackets,  radiators, 
■  ' etc.  15c  a  can,  25c  by  mail. 

SMOOTH-ON  M’F’G  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BY  ONE  BAN.  It’ a  KISG  OF  THE  WOODS.  8aT<?«  money  and 
backache.  Send  tor  FUSE  catalog  No.  U6-  shining  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  SL.  Chicago. 111. 


W  ater  Pumps W  ater 

■  with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


out  luet.  labor,  treezing  or  repa _  __ 

small  stream  operates  tluj  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  System.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  onjy  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11.000  it? 
.«-o— — O  ■  ■■■  ^  daily  use.  Send  for 


i  free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bids..  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  hy  the.  Hursl  Publishing  Company,  838  West  80th  Street.  Kew  fork 
Herbert  W.  Colukotood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jolts  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manturer. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  As-soeiate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ?  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2,01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Mi  marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  lino — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Bui  to  make  doubly  sure,  will  m.ykc  g<i<al  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  ev>  inaler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  misleading  adrerlUements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  expowd.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ditferencsu  or  mistakt*  between  oar  solrtcrtbors  oiwl  honest, 
responsible  hotinea,  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  We  n-llllngly  use.  on.  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  ruch  casso  should  not  bo  confuscrl  wlth  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  suhscrlbow  si-ain-U  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt-'!  avictioncd  hT  tbe  courts. 
Notice  of  the  Cotiiploltit  must  be  sent,  io  us  within  one  month  or  tlie  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  t 

UR  friends  do  more  than  talk  in  order  to  show 
appreciation.  They  use  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
Here  is  one  of  them : 

The  cut  on  the  front  cover  of  your  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;i()th  deserves  favorable  mention.  I  believe,  so  far 
as  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  that  the  farmers  would  find 
it  to  their  advantage  in  advancing  the  prestige  of  a 
journal,  which  so  ably  advances  their  cause  in  more 
ways  than  one,  by  buying  only  from  advertisers  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal.  The  writer  recently  placed 
an  order  for  a  tractor  which  could  be  traced  primarily 
to  the  advertisement,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer  and  agent  at  the 
time  I  ordered.  K.  Arnold  barnes. 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

The  picture  showed  a  farmer  and  an  agent.  The 
farmer  pointed  to  a  sign  which  read :  “7  buy  from 
Rural  New-Yorker  advertisers  only.” 

* 

THERE  is  great  complaint  this  year  like  the 
following : 

Yesterday  I  received  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes  from 
Maryland.  The  top  of  the  barrel  had  been  covered 
with  burlap,  and  had  been  ripped  open  and  about  half 
a  bushel  removed.  Some  time  ago  in  this  city,  I  saw 
a  basket  of  fruit  that  had  been  covered  with  doth  and 
tied,  and  it  also  was  ripped  open  and  the  contents  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  expressman  and  the  shipping  clerks 
at  tbe  factory  where  the  wagon  was  making'  a  6top. 
Farmers  should  not  ship  anything  in  a  container  that 
can  be  ripped  or  torn  open. 

It  is  hard  to  be  held  up  on  high  rates  and  then 
robbed  in  addition.  We  see  no  remedy  except  giv¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  new  pow¬ 
ers.  This  will  never  be  done  until  the  people  de¬ 
mand  it. 

* 

ON  page  1401  we  begin  a  series  of  short  articles 
on  “What  Ailed  the  Western  States?’-  These 
articles  are  based  on  statements  made  to  ns  by 
Western  farmers.  There  is  no  attempt  to  argue  or 
stir  tip  political  issues.  We  shall  just  tell  you 
calmly  and  simply,  why  those  Western  farmers 
voted  as  they  did.  We  think  it  is  important  for  our 
Eastern  farmers  to  know  about  this.  Many  of  them 
will  not  agree  with  these  Western  men,  but  we 
must  all  accept  the  verdict  and  try  to  understand 
what  it  means.  As  we  study  it  we  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  present  party  lines  are  to  be 
smashed  in  pieces,  and  that  the  coming  great  issues 
are  to  concern  agriculture. 

* 

WILL  you  read  the  following  carefully  and  tell 
us  what  you  think  of  it?  It  seems  to  be  a 
trait  of  human  nature  for  man  to  get  all  he  can  and 
then  pass  as  little  as  possible  of  his  accumulation 
on  to  others.  Many  a  man  starts  out  poor  and 
friendless  but  with  strong  ambition.  As  he  labors 
and  denies  himself  he  makes  a  vow  that  if  he  can 
only  win  competence  and  power  he  will  do  great 
things  at  helping  the  poor  and  needy.  He  wins  out 
and  becomes  independent.  Does  he  stop  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  helping  others  do  the  same? 
As  a  rule  he  does  not,  but  works  on  to  make  bis 
modest  competence  into  wealth  and  power.  Very 
likely  you  know  of  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 
Such  a  man  must  know  that  his  success  came  to 
him  from  society,  but  he  delays  his  obligation  until 
lie  becomes  wealthy,  and  when  money  dominates  a 
man  the  more  he  gets  the  further  he  thinks  he  is 
from  being  rich.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  why  so 
many  “self-made”  men  carry  a  self-made  charity 
which  is  narrow  as  a  board !  Then  here  is  another. 

A  man  acquires  an  education  through  hard  work 
and  help  from  the  State.  Why  does  he  fail  to 
pass  that  education  along  down  unless  he  is  well 
paid  for  doing  so?  When  a  man  lias  an  agricultural 
education  given  him  by  the  State  he  is  as  much 
under  an  obligation  to  use  it  for  public  service  as 
the  soldier  or  sailor  is  under  obligation  to  fight. 
Why  does  not  the  man  who  works  for  an  agrieul- 
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tural  education  spend  more  time  freely  giviug  it  to 
others  who  have  not  had  his  advantages?  This  is 
just  one  of  those  things  intended  to  start  you  at 
thinking.  It  is  the  foundation  thought  of  modem 
society.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

* 

MEMBERS  of  the  next  New  York  Legislature 
are  promising  great  things  for  the  people. 
The  political  earthquake  out  West  has  made  them 
realise  that  the  power  which  blew  things  up  was 
developed  out  of  the  discontent  and  distrust  of 
farmers.  There  were  many  causes  for  the  result, 
but  the  most  potent  one  was  tlie  expansive  power 
of  our  old  friend  the  35-eent  dollar  in  the  heads  of 
Western  farmers.  All  over  the  country  governors 
and  legislatures  will  get  the  idea.  One  needed 
thing  in  New  York  is  a  law  compelling  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  keep  a  complete  printed  journal  of  its 
proceedings.  It  should  be  so  that  the  public  may 
know,  for  all  time,  just  what  the  men  they  send  to 
the  Legislature  say  and  do.  As  it  is  now,  words 
spoken  in  debate  escape  like  smoke  when  they  should 
be  burned  into  the  speaker’s  record.  One  of  the  first 
things  in  oar  farmer’s  program  should  be  compelling 
the  Legislature  to  record  its  story  in  print.  Do  not 
wait  for  a  new  constitution — make  them  do  it  them¬ 
selves  ! 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  claims  that  there  are  town 
and  city  families  which  spend  more  for  candy 
than  they  do  for  milk.  We  have  found  a  number  of 
such.  High-priced  candy  is  kept  before  the  children 
most  of  the  time,  while  not  over  one  quart,  of  milk 
is  supplied  for  five  persons!  Such  people  actually 
think  candy  is  a  food  while  milk  is  a  luxury !  Their 
ideas  about  candy  have  been  formed  by  various 
professors  with  double-jointed  titles  who  have  been 
paid  to  use  their  reputation  as  a  hook  and  bait  it 
with  candy.  Other  scientists  and  “food  experts” 
frighten  the  public  with  terrible  stories  about  the 
dangers  which  lurk  in  milk.  Thus  these  people  buy 
candy  which  contains  no  muscle  or  bone  food  at  all 
and  shy  at  milk,  which  is  the  only  single  perfect 
food  there  is!  Many  children  are — like  our  soils — • 
starved  of  lime,  and  milk  contains  more  available 
lime  than  any  other  food.  Now  we  have  got  to 
make  these  people  see  the  difference  in  food  value 
between  candy  and  milk.  That  kuowleflge  will  take 
care  of  the  dairy  business,  because  it  will  make 
milk  a  necessity  instead  of  a  luxury. 

* 

NEXT  week  we  shall  have  an  article  on  sub¬ 
stituting  Alfalfa  hay  for  grain  in  the  cow’s 
ration.  Some  dairymen  are  doing  this  successfully 
— feeding  silage,  Alfalfa  and  not  over  two  pounds 
of  grain.  You  will  find  feeders  who  say  this  can¬ 
not  he  done.  They  are  like  those  who  say  a  man 
cannot  possibly  do  a  day’s  work  and  keep  well  with¬ 
out  eating  great  quantities  of  meat.  Then  some 
one  comes  and  works  all  around  them  on  a  diet  con¬ 
taining  very  little  meat!  In  many  eases  protein 
food  is  cheaper  in  purchased  Alfalfa  hay  than  it  is 
in  grain.  When  the  hay  is  cut  fine  or  crushed  and 
fed  with  silage  it  makes  a  good  ration  with  a  small 
amount  of  feed  mixed  with  it.  In  New  England, 
particularly,  a  dairyman  will  find  New  York  Alfalfa 
hay  cheaper  than  Western  grain.  Some  men  have 
the  feed  habit  so  fixed  that  they  cannot  imagine 
any  substitute,  yet  when  Alfalfa  hay  is  crushed  it 
has  just  about  the  same  composition  and  appearance 
as  wheat  bran.  A  dairyman  should  raise  his  own 
Alfalfa  or  clover.  If  he  does  not  he  can  often  buy 
it  to  better  advantage  than  grain. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  greatly  annoyed  at  re¬ 
ceiving  circulars  and  price-lists  from  liquor 
dealers.  These  people  do  not  use  liquor,  and  it 
hurts  their  feelings  to  receive  open  circulars  offer¬ 
ing  them  whisky  for  sale.  They  want  to  know  if 
the  Government  will  not  prosecute  people  who  make 
them  such  an  offer.  We  have  taken  this  matter  up 
with  the  postal  authorities  several  times,  and  they 
tell  us  they  cannot  deny  tlie  liquor  dealers  rights 
to  the  mail,  unless  they  send  out  immoral  or  obscene 
literature,  or  make  offers  which  are  clearly  dis¬ 
honest  or  made  with  intent  to  deceive.  Thus  a  liquor 
dealer  has  a  right  to  send  a  circular  offering  a 
brand  of  whisky  for  sale,  and  he  is  privileged  to 
praise  his  whisky  and  print  testimonials  from  those 
who  say  they  have  used  it.  We  know  how  it  must 
gall  the  soul  of  a  Prohibitionist  to  have  such  liter¬ 
ature  come  to  him  publicly  and  openly  marked,  hut 
unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  such 
documents  out  of  the  mail.  Nor  will  it  remedy  the 
trouble  by  writing  abusive  or  threatening  letters 
to  these  whisky  men.  That  will  probably  make 
them  all  the  more  anxious  to  send  the  documents. 
Our  own  plan  is  to  write  them  a  respectful  letter, 
stating  that  we  have  no  use  whatever  for  their 
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stuff,  and  that  we  would  like  to  have  our  name 
taken  off  their  mailing  list.  This  usually  brings 
the  desired  result,  for  these  people  have  no  money 
to  throw  away  on  postage,  and  when  they  learn  that 
you  have  no  use  for  their  goods,  they  will  stop  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  to  you. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  written  asking  what 
we  think  of  President  Wilson’s  remarks  on 
the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  President  told  the  National  Grange 
that  the  middlemen  are  responsible  for  the  present 
high  retnil  prices.  That  statement  is  correct.  We 
believe  tlie  middlemen  have  seized  upon  the  present 
opportunity  to  boost  prices  far  beyond  actual  needs, 
and  they  are  making  it  appear  that  tlie  farmer  is 
responsible.  Tlie  case  of  eggs  represents  this  game. 
These  eggs  left  tlie  farmer’s  hands  months  ago  at 
a  low  figure.  Now  they  come  out  of  storage  and 
tlie  dealers  try  to  work  them  off  at  a  high  price  for 
which  they  are  entirely  responsible.  President  Wil¬ 
son  went  on  to  tell  the  Grange  that  the  farmers 
should  raise  larger  crops — that  is,  produce  two 
blades  of  grass!  We  can  safely  tell  the  President 
or  anyone  else  right  now  that  the  American  fa  rul¬ 
ers  are  not  going  to  double  their  crops  until  they 
know  that  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  market  is  assured 
them.  Under  present  conditions  the  extra  blade  of 
grass  would  simply  make  a  softer  bed  for  the  mid¬ 
dlemen,  while  tlie  farmer  rested  on  corncobs!  Nev¬ 
er  again  Will  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  be  able  to 
work  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  except  by 
first  guaranteeing  a  square  deal  for  the  one  blade. 
Give  us  real  marketing  reform,  and  the  crops  will 
soon  adjust  themselves  to  supply  and  demand. 

* 

“What  do  you  read ,  ml/  lord?” 

11  Words,  words,  words!” 

EVER  before  in  the  history  of  America  was 
so  much  printer’s  ink  smeared  over  the  food 
question.  All  of  a  sudden  everyone  rushes  into 
print,  with  some  statement  about  food.  There  are 
enough  committees  at  large  to  make  a  standing 
army,  and  they  are  all  talking  and  investigating. 
In  the  meantime  tlie  consumers  are  held  up  for 
high  prices,  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  in 
the  country.  The  storage  houses  are  crowded  and 
there  is  a  big  surplus  on  the  farms.  The  greater 
part  of  all  this  talking  and  “investigating”  simply 
enables  the  middlemen  to  get  away  with  the  prices 
under  cover  of  the  great  fog  of  words.  Stop  talk¬ 
ing  and  investigating  and  do  something.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  shouting  for  an  embargo  on  all  food  stuffs. 
That  would  not  remedy  the  trouble— it  would  only 
cause  greater  interference  with  the  free  passage  or 
exchange  of  products.  We  all  know  now  without 
any  more  “investigating”  what  the  trouble  is  in 
New  York  City.  The  system  of  distribution  is  all 
wrong.  It  is  such  that  the  railroads  and  dealers 
• — large  and  small — can  control  and  limit  distribu¬ 
tion  and  thus  prevent  free  exchange  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  The  remedy  is  public  terminal 
markets  and  cooperative  stores  backed  by  State 
authority  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  right  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  and  the  buying  public.  Stop  all 
this  blowing  off  useless  words  into  gas.  Put  them 
all  under  the  Legislature  and  set  it  on  fire  to  boil 
out  a  great  terminal  market.  That  is  the  biggest 
question  that  will  come  up  at  Albany  this  season. 

5* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  frequently  uses  with  good  effect 
a  text  from  the  Scriptures — “He  is  of  age — ask  him.” 
Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  started  this?  s.  B.  it. 

UREI.Y.  Some  years  ago  we  were  having  a 
pleasant  little  controversy  over  the  Wonder- 
berry,  which  had  been  “originated”  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank.  In  order  to  learn  all  we  possibly  could  about 
this  plant  we  wrote  every  person  we  could  think  of 
as  likel3r  to  have  any  real  information.  Among 
others  we  wrote  Prof.  E.  ,T.  Wickson  of  California, 
who,  as  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Burbank,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know.  All  lie  did  was  to  refer  us  very 
courteously  to  Mr.  Burbank  In  these  words:  "lie  is 
of  age — ask  him!  We  asked  Mr.  Burbank  several 
times,  but  got  no  satisfaction,  but  we  think  the  ad¬ 
vice  very  good,  and  well  adapted  to  general  ap¬ 
plication. 


Brevities 

In  talking  sheep  we  are  not  trying  to  pull  the  wool 
over  farmers’  eyes — hut  trying  to  put  it  on  their  backs. 

In  turning  over  the  book  of  life  this  solid  fact  ap¬ 
pears.  Your  laugh  is  what  the  people  want — they  do 
not  want  your  tears ! 

We  are  told  that  there  are  10  votes  behind  every  dog 
in^  New  York  State,  llow  many  behind  each  sheep? 
We  shall  never  know  until  we  line  them  up. 

So  long  as  a  man  drives  the  old  horse  at  a  fair  pace, 
he  will  always  stop  on  the  road  to  give  a  stranger  a 
lift.  When  he  gets  a  car  he  sets  his  face  and  dashes 
by.  Tell  us  why? 


■Cha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Milk  Situation 

Evidences  of  the  need  and  wisdom  of  organizing 
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cooperative  associations  for  the  control  of  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  milk  plants  and.  the  shipping  of  milk  are  mul¬ 
tiplying.  Conditions  in  New  York  today  demonstrate 
and  prove  the  necessity  of  a  plant  and  an  agency 
in  the  city  controlled  by  producers  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk.  These  utilities  have  been 
persistently  urged  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  and  by  this  publication.  Present  condi¬ 
tions  absolutely  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  counsel. 
Milk  in  New  York  at  this  time  is  a  luxury.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  short.  Probably  15,000  to  20,000  quarts  could  be 
sold  daily  at  auction  with  prices  ranging  from  .$3 
to  $5  a  can.  Why  should  not  the  producers  of  milk 
get  the  benefit  of  a  scarcity,  and  of  a  high  demand 
just  as  producers  and  manufacturers  of  other  lines 
of  goods  do?  When  milk  is  abundant,  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  it,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
the  producer  of  milk  takes  a  price  based  on  what 
the  surplus  will  bring  for  manufacturing  it  into 
butter  and  cheese.  When  the  supply  is  less  than 
the  demand  the  farmer  is  under  contract  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  the  men  who  hold  the  contracts  get  the 
benefit  of  the  emergency  prices. 

While  the  large  dealers  in  milk  control  the  pas¬ 
teurizing  plants  and  the  shipping  facilities,  they 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  the  producer  is 
in  no  condition  to  either  protect  himself  from  sur¬ 
pluses  or  to  meet  the  advantages  of  a  short  supply. 
If  the  producer  will  provide  himself  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  distribution,  as  we  have  suggested,  in  both 
country  and  city,  for  the  handling  of  a  portion  of 
the  milk,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  standard¬ 
ize  grades  and  regulate  prices  from  time  to  time 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Another  necessity  for  the  control  of  utilities  by 
the  producer  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  many  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  settlement,  of  accounts  under  the  present 
contract.  Practically  every  day  from  all  parts  of 
the  milk  district  come  complaints  from  producers 
that  one  dealer  or  another  has  reduced  the  scoring 
of  their  barns,  or  the  test  of  butterfat,  or  in  some 
other  way  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
pay  check.  Many  of  these  complaints  may  not  be 
justified.  Some  of  them  are  not,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  made  with  reason.  It  might  be  said 
that  this  is  a  natural  result  of  a  new  arrangement, 
especially  where  the  details  have  to  be  worked  out, 
not  always  by  the  responsible  men  of  the  distribu¬ 
ting  houses,  but  by  their  local  employees.  The  com¬ 
plaints,  however,  seem  to  be  practically  all  on  one 
side,  and  even  if  due  to  errors  or  miscalculations 
of  employees,  the  reasons  are  all  the  more  why  the 
producers  should  regulate  these  things  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  be  in  a  position  to  sell  a  standard  pro¬ 
duct  at  a  standard  price. 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  harp  on  this  string 
unduly,  but  the  time  is  passing;  another  time  to 
contract  is  approaching,  and  the  conditions  referred 
to  are  of  daily  concern.  The  charges  for  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  and  shipping  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  work,  and  interest  and  profit  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  besides  putting  the  producer  in  a  position  to 
at  least  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  marketing  of 
his  own  product.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  these  utilities  should  not  be  used  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  every  reason  in  the  world  why  they 
should  be  so  utilized. 

The  producer  must  not,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with 
an  advance  in  price  to  himself.  If  the  dealer  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  the  price  too  high  to  the  consumer, 
so  as  to  curtail  consumption,  an  increase  to  the 
producer  could  only  be  a  temporary  advantage. 
We  must  do  nothing  ourselves  with  our  products, 
nor  permit  anything  to  be  done  by  dealers,  to  les¬ 
sen  the  con  sumption  of  our  goods,  or  to  lessen  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  city. 

'  Our  expei’ience  during  and  just  following  the 
milk  controversy,  furnished  a  lesson  which  we  must 
not  forget.  During  the  fight  milk  was  scarce  in 
the  city.  People  could  not  get  the  regular  supply. 
They  learned  to  go  without  milk.  After  the  strike, 
when  the  milk  began  to  reach  the  city  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  volume,  dealers  soon  found  themselves  with  a 
surplus.  The  people  continued  to  use  less,  and  when 
the  dealers  advanced  the  price  to  consumers,  the 
surplus  increased.  Milk  could  be  bought  at  $1  a 
can.  Experiences  are  multiplied  to  show  that  man¬ 
ufacturers,  producers  and  speculators  overreach 
themselves  when  they  force  an  advantage  to  the 
limit  in  forcing  unreasonable  prices  for  a  product. 
The  people  soon  adjust  themselves  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  When  the  price  charged  for  an  article  puts 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  prudent  consumers,  they  sub¬ 
stitute  something  else  or  go  without.  The  reduced 
demand  acts  back  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
sought  unfair  advantage.  We  can  avoid  this  cal¬ 
amity  in  the  case  of  farm  food  products  by  stand¬ 


ardizing  the  quality  and  by  seeing  to  it  that  enough 
is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  fair  cost  to  set  a  price 
for  all  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  largest  possible 
consumption  at  all  times. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Fancy  large  new  laid  eggs  are  scarce  and 
the  demand  only  moderate.  The  best  white  State  and 
nearby  henneries  declined  and  sold  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  at  (J5c.  A  large  portion  of  the  white 
eggs  received  are  selling  from  50c  to  65c,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  small  and  cream-colored  eggs  included. 
The  best  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns  43c  to  55c. 
Nearby  browns  and  mixed  gathered  35  to  50c;  gathered 
whites  41e  to  GOc;  Western  and  Southern  fresh  gath¬ 
ered  40e  to  50e. 


BUTTER. — Western  creamery  butter  advanced  to 
43  %c ;  Western  good  to  fancy  30c  to  43c ;  finest  Eastern 
dairy  in  tubs,  36c  to  30c ;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  pack¬ 
ages  32c  to  35c ;  Eastern  dairy  in  prints  38c  to  40c. 

CHEESE. — Market  continues  firm,  supplies  being  de¬ 
pleted  rapidly  under  heavy  exports.  The  best  large  and 
small  State  brand  25c;  good  to  fine  24c  to  2414c;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  21c  to  23%c;  State  part  skims  15c  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  Thanksgiving  supply 
of  turkeys  was  somewhat  limited  and  the  market  ruled 
from  32c  to  35c  per  pound.  Fancy  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  turkeys  sold  from  33c  to  35c ;  old  toms  30c ;  iced 
roasting  chickens  24c :  milk  fed  26c ;  large  dry  picked 
fowls  20  to  22c;  small  fowls  17c  to  18c. 

LIVE  POULTRY.- — Western  receipts  heavy  and  con¬ 
signments  from  State  and  nearby  points  light.  White 
Leghorn  chickens  19c  to  20c;  Leghorn  fowls  16% e  to 
1 7  %  e ;  old  roosters  15o;  fat  ducks  and  geese,  18e  to 
22e;  live  turkeys  selling  generally  25c. 

DRESSED  (’ALVES. — Under  liberal  supplies  mar¬ 
ket  declined  1c.  Prim®  to  fancy  veals  19c  to  20e ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good  17e  to  18c;  common  15c  to  16c.'  A  few 
arrived  in  bad  condition  and  sold  lower.  Dressed  but¬ 
termilks  12e  to  14c. 


LIVE  CALVES. — Market  declined  %c.  Fancy  12e  to 
13%e ;  prime  1114c  to  ll%c;  fair  to  good  ll%c  to 
11  %c ;  common  10%e  to  lie;  culls  Se  to  9c;  buttermilks 
6c  to  7c;  yearlings  Ge  to  6%C. 

LIVE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Spring  lambs  10c  to 
1114c;  old  ewes  5c  to  6%e.  Dressed  hothouse  lambs, 
fancy,  30  pounds  and  up,  $10.00  to  $10.50;  25  to  28 
pounds,  $8.00  to  $9.00  per  carcass. 

DRESSED  FIGS  AND  HOGS.— Roasting  pigs,  10  to 
15  pounds  each,  18c  to  20c  per  pound ;  roasting  pigs,  15 
to  20  pounds,  10c  to  ISc ;  roasting  pigs,  25  to  35  pounds, 
10c  to  16c;  light  pigs,  40  to  60  pounds,  13%c  to  1414c; 
medium  hogs,  80  to  300  pounds.  12%c  to  1314c ;  hogs, 
100  to  150  pounds,  ll%c  to  1214c;  hogs,  150  to  200 
pounds,  10%  to  lie. 

RABBITS. — Live  Belgian  hares  15c  to  18c  per 
pound;  prime  cottontails  30c  to  35e  per  pair;  iced  cot¬ 
tontails  20c  to  23e  per  pair ;  common  cottontails  15c  to 
18c  per  pair ;  prime  jacks  75c  to  90c  per  pair. 

IIONEY,  MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  BEESWAX.— 
Fancy  No,  1  clover  comb  honey  14c  to  15c  per  pound ; 
clover  comb,  common  to  good,  11c  to  13c;  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  0%c  to  7%c;  buckwheat  comb  lie  to  12c; 
buckwheat  extracted  6%c  to  7c.  Maple  syrup,  $1.15 
to  $1.20  per  gallon.  Maple  sugar.  15c  to  16c  per  pound. 
Beeswax,  domestic,  31c  to  33e  per  pound. 


NUTS. — Chestnuts  per  60  pounds  $10  to  $14  ;  hick¬ 
ory  nuts  per  60  pounds  $3.50  to  $4.50;  bull  nuts  per  60 
pounds  $1  to  $2 ;  black  walnuts  per  60  pounds  $1  to 
$  1 ,2o. 


APPLES. — The  apple  crop  this  season  amounts  to 
67,695,000  barrels,  which  is  approximately  9,000,000 
barrels  less  than  last  year  and  nearly  2,000,000  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  average.  Of  the  total  crop  45,759,000  bar¬ 
rels  are  Winter  varieties,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated 
that  52.5  per  cent  or  24.011.000  barrels,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted,  compared  with  25,478,000  barrels  which  was  50.6 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  of  Winter  apples.  The  crop 
in  the  New  England  States  is  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  almost  double.  The  quality  only  fair,  scab  being 
generally  reported.  The  production  in  New  York  shows 
an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent,  but  the  quality  is 
poor,  72  per-cent  against  80  per  cent  last,  year,  and  an 
average  of  77  per  cent.  Virginia  crop  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  being  a^  fairly  big  crop  of  good  quality. 
West  \  irginiu  and  North  Carolina  have  larger  crops, 
about  one-third  and  one-tenth  more  than  last  year.  The 
crop  in  each  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Stares  is  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  last.  year.  The  quality  is  reported  at 
76.4  per  cent,  compared  with  S4.S  per  cent  last  year, 
and  an  average  of  77.4  per  cent.  The  quality  is  strik¬ 
ingly  lower  than  last  year  in  all  the  Eastern  States, 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  southward.  All  the 
Southern  States  show  a  poor  quality,  Colorado  has  a 
better  crop,  80  against  75,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  90 
against  S3  last  year.  The  poor  outturn  in  the  North 
Central  States  follows  a  good  crop  last  year.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  32.4  per  cent  of  all  the  apples  grown  in  the 
United  States  this  year  are  early  Summer  or  Fall  varie¬ 
ties  and  67.6  of  the  Winter  varieties.  These  figures  are 
close  to  those  of  34.3  and  65.7  reported  last  year. 

Market  continues  firm  on  fancy  fruit.  Fancy  State 
apples  scarce ;  New  England  and  Virginia  shipping 
freely.  McIntosh  $4  to  $6.50;  Spy  $2.50  to  $6;  Jona¬ 
than  $3  to  $6.25 ;  Snow  $3  to  $5;  Alexander  $3  to 
$4.50;  King  $3  to  $4;  Hubbardston  $2  to  $3.50;  Ben 
Davis  $1.75  to  $3;  Baldwin,  fancy,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  B 
Grade  Baldwin  $2  to  $3;  ungraded  $1.50  to  $3; 
Greenings,  fancy,  $4  to  $5.50;  B  Grade  $2  to  $3. 

POTATOES — November  reports  show  the  present 
crop  is  $0  per  cent,  of  the  five  year  average.  This  is 
the  smallest  crop  since  1908.  The  crops  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  are  about  the  same  as  last  year’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  great  decrease  is  in  the  North  Central 
States  where  the  decline  amounts  to  about  65,000,000 
bushels.  The  crop  in  Wyoming.  Montana  and  Colorado 
is  smaller  than  last  year.  Utah  and  Nevada  have  the 
finest  crops  on  record.  Maine  has  a  6  per  ceut.  greater 
production  than  last  year.  New  York  figures  82  per 
cent,  against  73  per  cent,  last  year. 

Moderate  receipts,  prices  continue  high.  Long 
Island,  per  barrel.  $5.50  to  $6 ;  Maine.  180  pound's 
bulk,  $5-2;>  to  $r»,50;  Maine  Gobbler,  165-pound  bag, 
$4,85  to  $5;  Maine  Green  Mountain,  165-pound  bag, 
$4.80  to  $5 ;  J ersey,  165-pound  bag,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ; 
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Virginia  second  crop,  per  barrel,  $4  to  $4.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  fancy  Virginia,  barrel,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  barrel,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Jersey,  basket,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

ONIONS. — Moderate  supply  with  slow  demand. 
Red  and  yellow,  100-pound  bag,  $3.50  to  $4;  lower 
grades  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  hundred. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  1916  crop,  12% e  to  13e;  Mar¬ 
row,  1915  crop,  12%c  to  12%c;  Pea  12c;  Red  Kid¬ 
ney,  choice  1916  crop,  13c;  Red  Kidney,  1915  crop, 
1114c  to  12c;  Imperial,  1915  crop,  10c. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  November  22,  1916: 

EGGS. 

2%  cases,  doz . $0.72 

8%  eases,  doz .  [70 

1  case,  doz . 69 

3%  Cases,  doz . 63 

1  ease,  doz . . . 67 

2%  cases,  doz . 65 

1  case,  doz . 64 

3  cases,  doz.  . . . 63 

1  case,  doz . 62 

1  case,  doz . 60% 

4%  cases,  doz . 60 

1  case,  doz . . . 53 

4  cases,  doz . 55 

2  cases,  doz . 54 

%  case,  doz .  .52 

3%  cases,  doz . 53 

%  case,  doz . 51 

2  cases,  doz . 50 

5%  cases,  doz . 48 

1  case,  doz.  . 46 

%  case,  doz . 45 

1  case,  doz . 40 

1  case,  doz . 38 

1  case,  doz . 33 

\1  case,  doz . 37 

2  cases,  doz . 35 

BUTTER. 

44  lbs . $0.38 

100  lbs . 37% 

268  lbs . 33% 

56  lbs . 3414 

VEGETABLES. 

2  bkts.  turnips  . $0.75 

6  bkts.  turnips  . 70 

1  8-12  bunches  celery  . 1.00 

4  bids,  cabbage  .  2.25 

1  bbl.  cabbage  .  2.00 

POULTRY. 

853  lbs.  chickens  . $0.22 

491  lbs.  chickens  . 21 

654  lbs.  chickens  . 20 

100  lbs.  chickens  . 23 

95  lbs.  chickens  . 19 

204  lbs.  chickens  . . 18 

230  lbs.  chickens  . 15 

206  lbs.  fowl  . 20 

83  lbs.  fowl  . 19 

181  lbs.  fowl  . . . . . 18 

340  lbs.  fowl  . . 17 

240  lbs.  fowl  . . .  16% 

1865  lbs.  fowl  . 16 

26  lbs.  fowl  . 14 

424  lbs.  ducks  . 17 

119  lbs.  ducks  . 16 

9  pair  guinea  hens  .  1.00 

16%  pair  guinea  hens . 90 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

282  lbs.  calves  . $0.17% 

309  lbs.  calves  . 18 

1154  lbs.  calves  .  . . 20 

115  lbs.  calves  . 20% 

1  liver  . 60 

3  livers  . 65 

4  livers  . 40 

14  pig  livers  for  .  1.10 

2  pig  'livers  for  . 35 

FRUITS. 

4  lbs.  quinces  . $0.65 

1  bbl.  pears  . 4.00 

1  bbl.  pears  . . 3.00 

1  bbl.  pears  . 2.50 

3  bbls.  pears  . 2.00 

10  bbls.  pears  . * .  1.87% 

9  bbls.  pears  .  1.75 

1  bbl.  pears  .  1.50 

11  bbls.  pears  .  1.25 

3  bbls.  pears  .  1.00 

7  crates  pears  .  4.75 

1  keg  pears  . 50 

3  baskets  pears  . 4.50 

2  baskets  pears  .  1.00 

33  baskets  pears  .  1.50 

3  boxes  pears  . 33% 

6  bbls.  apples  .  5.00 

6  bbls.  apples  . , .  4.75 

58  bbls.  apples  . 4.50 

17  bibs-  apples  .  4.00 

1(5  bbls.  apples  .  3.75 

27  bbls.  apples  . 3.50 

29  bbls.  apples  . 3.25 

01  bbls.  apples  . 3.00 

47  bbls.  up  pies  . .  2.75 

15  bbls.  apples .  2.62% 

3  bbls.  apples  .  2.66  2-3 

9S  bbls.  apples .  2.50 

15  bbls.  apples .  2.37% 

115  bbls.  apples  .  2.25 

6  bbls.  apples .  2.12% 

87  bbls.  apples  .  2.00 

23  bbls.  apples  .  1.87% 

13  bbls.  apples .  1.75  - 

5  bibs,  apples .  1.50 

3  bbls.  apples .  1.62% 

10  bbls.  apples  .  1.25 

2  bbls.  apples . 1.00 

5  baskets  apples  . SO 

37  baskets  apples  . 75 

14  baskets  apples  . 70 

68  baskets  apples  . 65 

3  baskets  apples  . 62% 

1  basket  apples  . 60 

7  baskets  apples  . 50 

13  baskets  apples  . 46 

7  baskets  apples  . 40 

1  box  apples  .  1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8  boxes  honey  . $3.25 

8  boxes  honey  .  3.00 

336  lbs.  hickory  nuts,  bu .  4.50 

710  lbs.  hiekorynuts,  bu . < .  4  00 

42  lbs.  hiekorynuts,  bu .  1  “0 

32  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . 13.50 

93  lbs.  rabbits  . IS 
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Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  2,  1916. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Corset  waists  for  women  and  misses 
in  very  comfortable  styles  cost  from  50 
cents  np  to  $2:  they  are  cut  on  better 
lines  than  the  old-time  “health  waists.” 
There  is  a  great  variety  iu  maternity 
waists  that,  will  give  comfort  to  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother. 

"Panne  cloth"  is  a  lustrous  finished 
cotton  used  for  making  inexpensive  pet¬ 
ticoats;  there  are  pretty  styles  at  $1  and 
$1.50.  In  addition  to  the  familiar  sat¬ 
een  and  heathcrblooru  there  are  many 
mercerized  cotton  fabrics,  more  or  less 
alike,  except,  for  their  names,  that  give 
good  inexpensive  underskirts. 

Quilted  vests  of  Japanese  sill,  to  wear 
under  a  coat,  were  seen  recently  for  $1, 
sleeveless,  and  $1.05  with  long  sleeves. 
They  are  all  white,  or  black  lined  with 
either  white  or  lavender.  These  quilt¬ 
ed  vests  are  very  light  and  warm,  are 
not  bulky  and  are  especially  nice  for 
wear  with  tailored  suits  in  severe  weather. 

Silk  and  cotton  tussah,  also  called 
mandarin  shantung,  is  a  fine  silky  ma¬ 
terial,  smooth  and  lustrous,  pretty  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  girls’  party 
frocks,  etc.  It  is  a  yard  wide,  and  was 
recently  seen  for  3S  cents  a  yard,  iu 
apricot,  gold,  French  gray,  Copenhagen 
blue,  rose,  flesh,  and  a  variety  of  other 
tints. 

Wool  velvet  (velours  do  laine)  is  one 
of  the  fashionable  Winter  fabrics.  It 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Christmas  Eve 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth 
A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth, 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 


At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboll’d,  making  vain  pretense 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 
Of  one  mute  shadow  watchiug  all. 

We  paused  :  the  winds  were  in  the  beech  : 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  Winter  land ; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 

We  sung,  tho’  every  eye  was  dim. 

A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last,  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased  ;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Fpon  us;  surely  rest  is  meet. 

“Xney  rest,”  we  said,  “their  sleep  is 
sweet.” 

And  silence  follow’d,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang:  “They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change. 

“Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gather’d  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil.” 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise  holy  mom. 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from 
night ; 

O  Father,  touch  the  east  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

— Tennyson. 

* 

One  picturesque  little  restaurant  in 
New  York  uses  table  napkins,  of  half- 
bleached  linen  crash,  instead  of  damask. 
They  are  18-inch  size,  with  a  narrow  hem. 
and  a  little  pine  tree  in  colored  cross- 
stiteh  worked  in  one  corner.  This  is  a 
good  idea  for  tea  napkins;  any  preferred 
design  may  be  used  for  decoration,  with 
attractive  results.  Linen  damask  is  very 
expensive  now,  and  although  other  linens 
have  advanced  also,  the  crash  is  an 
economy. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


When  washing  colored  fabric  gloves  it 
Will  be  found  wise  to  follow  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  advice,  and  lay  them  flat  to 
dry,  instead  of  hanging  them  tip.  When 
hung  up  they  almost  invariably  dry  in 
streaks,  which  are  very  unsightly  in  gray 
or  sand-colored  gloves.  Washed  in  cold 
water,  and  then  dried  fiat,  any  of  the 
standard  fabric  gloves  remain  soft,  do  not 
shrink,  and  give  every  satisfaction  to  the 
wearer,  although,  like  everything  else, 
they  are  increased  in  price. 


8806 — Blouse,  3C  to 
46  bust. 


9217 — Combination 
Under  Garment,  34 
to  44  bu«t. 


IIow  many  women  keep  account  of 
their  household  expenditures?  It  is  har¬ 
der  to  do  this  on  the  farm  than  in  a  city 
home  where  there  is  a  fixed  income  to 
consider.  Then,  too,  the  food  provided 
by  the  farm  itself  is  really  a  part  of  the 
farm  income.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  farm  housekeepers  who  try  to  keep 
household  accounts,  and  to  learn  how 
near  they  get  to  a  close  statement  of  the 
cost  of  food  for  the  family. 


8937 — Empire  Night 
Gown,  34  or  36.  38 
or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 


9216 — Girl’s  Dress, 
8  to  14  years. 


long  and  one  inch  thick.  Brown  these  .  „  ,  , 

...  .  .  .  . ,  .  ,  -  ,  .  has  the  close  thick  nap  of  other  velvets, 

quickly  m  two  tablespoonfnls  of  liot  ,  ...  .  .  ’ 

V  ......  ,  ,  ,,  ,  but  is  all  wool,  54  inches  wide,  $3  a  yard. 

olive  oil,  after  they  have  been  rubbed  f  ...  .  ‘  ^  A 

,.  ,  ...  ,  ,  „r.  ..  It  is  used  for  tailored  suits  aud  coats, 

lightly  with  a  clove  of  garlic-.  When  the  ,  , 

.  ■  .  ,  ,  .  .7  ,  Bolivia  cloth  for  suits  and  coats  is 

nkeat  is  browned  turn  into  a  saucepan  aud  ti  m  ^  to  .  at  -  ,  •  , 

,,  ,  i  ,  ,  .  ,  1  .  $4.50  to  $8  a  yard.  Mannish  mixed  smt- 

add  one  cupful  of  canned  tomatoes,  half  a  ; •  ,  ,  „„„  ,,  ,  ...  .  ,  ,  . 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  .  ’  mgs  in  what  are  called  illuminated  eol- 

chooped  onion,  two  stalks  of  minced  cel-  oHngs  are  *2.50  to  $8,  a  yard.  54  inches 

cry,  one  tablespoonful  of  shredded  pars-  wide.  Scotch  homespuns,  rich  plain  col- 

ley,  one  mmeed  green  pepper  (freed  from  ors  of  bhlC)  grCeU(  brown.  red  ond  sfmd) 
seeds)  and  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  52  i:icho8  wide>  are  ?4  a  yard;  clan 
canned  pimentos.  Cover  the  ingredients  ])]{lMs,  VGry  handsome,  46  and  54  inches 
with  cold  water ;  bring  slowly  to  a  boil ;  wide)  $2  and  $2.50  a  yard.  The  prices 
cover  the  kettle  closely  and  place  where  of  aU  these  handsome  woolen  fabrics 
the  stew  will  just  simmer  until  the  meat  ought  to  be  gratifying  to  the  owners  of 
is  very  tender.  A  little  additional  water  sheep. 

may  he  required  os  it  boils  away.  Sea-  There  are  many  very  inexpensive  lunch 
son  the  stew  to  taste  with  salt  and  a  few  cloths,  doilies  and  table  scarfs  of  Jap- 
dtops  of  kitchen  bouquet  ten  minutes  be-  anese  toweling,  printed  in  colors.  Doilies 
fore  it  is  cooked  and  thicken  slightly  with  of  this  cotton  material,  white  with  blue 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  to  a  paste  hems,  and  printed  witli  blue  birds,  were 
with  cold  water.  Serve  on  a  chop  plat-  seen  for  40  cents  a  dozen.  They  were 
ter, surrounded  with  a  border  of  toast  11%  inches  square,  the  hem  finished, 
points.  with  machine  hemstitching.  An  n  oh  Aim¬ 


er  substitute  for  the  linens  that  continue 
to  increase  in  price,  these  Japanese  cot¬ 
tons  are  pretty  and  serviceable. 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

1  Gombault’s  ■ 


Wrapping  the  Christmas  Gifts 

Fveryone  tries  to  give  a  decorative 
look  to  the  wrappings  of  the  Christmas 
parcels  nowadays,  and  yet  white  tissue 
paper,  red  ribbons  and  Christmas  seals 
become  monotonous.  There  are  pretty 
and  novel  ideas  in  this  line  which  will 
utilize  ;ill  sorts  of  odds  and  ends — quite 
an  important  point  now,  with  paper  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  iu  cost. 

Often  one  has  a  roll  of  wall  paper, 
yellow  satin-striped  perhaps,  left  from 
papering  the  dining  room,  or  a  Dresden 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—  It  is  ptuie- 
■  Ul  tratinp:,  8  oo  t  h- 
ing  ami  bealing?  and 
iL  ^  for  all  Old  Sore 8. 

B  r  ii  i  R o  »  .  or 
Woundo,  Folona,  BoIIr, 
Corns  ami 
niimdll  Bunions. 
OAIT8TIO  B4XBAM  ha* 
f|«r  equal  oh 

DUUy  n  t  Liniment. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  ftom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  he 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhlll.  Tex. — “lino  bniilo  CnuKtlc  Balaam  did 
inj  rhonnwUOni  more  good  thon  1120.00  pnld  in 
Ooclnr’a  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Trio  S1.50p<'r  bottle.  Sold  by  dxagglsta,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Wrtto  for  Booklet  K, 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clovaland.O. 


Finishing  the  Christmas  Wrappings 


flowered  effect  from  a  past  guest  room, 
and  these  are  the  very  things  for  the 
novel  Christmas  package.  Then  there 
are  remnants  of  odd  colored  ribbons 
which  one  longs  to  buy  but  hardly  knows 
a  use  for.  All  these  oddments  which  are 
too  small  for  an  obvious  use,  and  still 
too  large  to  be  thrown  away,  at  last 
serve  their  purpose  and  become  highly 
ornamental. 

The  yellow  wall  paper  is  used  to  cover 
a  large  flat  box,  and  is  tied  in  place  with 
narrow  black  ribbon  or  black  raffia,  with 
a  bunch  of  tiny  lavender  and  blue  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  stuck  through  the  how. 
The  paper  is  hard  to  fold  in  place,  but 
black  sealing  wax  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  A  square  box  which  contains  a 
wonderful  bag  for  the  young  girl  should 
be  made  as  dainty  and  ethereal  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  Dresden  wall  paper,  tied 
with  many  loops  of  pale  blue  or  green 
ribbon.  For  the  man  of  the  house  a 
truly  sensible  box  with  n  frills; 
brown  paper  tied  with  dark  green 
raffia,  which  has  many  strands  go¬ 
ing  around  the  package  to  make  it  quite 
secure,  and  then  bright,  colored  beads 
(the  kindergarten  variety)  .knotted  on 
the  ends  aud  wherever  else  it  seems  prac¬ 
tical.  Green  sealing  wax  would  give  the 
finishing  touch. 

Colored  raffia  and  sealing  wax  can  be 
varied  to  an  unlimited  extent,  the  raffia 
bows  being  held  flat  by  large  seals,  print¬ 
ed  with  any  stamp  available — even  a 
buffalo  nickel  is  not  to  be  despised.  This 
gives  a  chance  for  unusual  color  com¬ 
binations.  A  seal  having  pendant  raf¬ 
fia  strung  with  beads  below  it  is  very 
attractive.  A  box  of  these  kindergarten 
beads  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  decorative 
packages;  for  instance  a  box  covered 
with  dull  blue  crape  paper  tied  with 
black  or  brick  colored  raffia  looks  quite 
unfinished  until  a  few  greeu  and  cop¬ 
pery  colored  beads  are  strung  tu  form  a 
small  tassel.  As  an  added  touch  of  ele¬ 
gance  one  may  string  some  Chinese 
"cash” — those  queer  little  copper  coins 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  center — among 
the  beads;  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get 
them  at  Chinese  shops. 

Then  there  are  the  bundles  for  the 
children  of  the  family ;  they  must  look 
very  gay  aud  still  he  hermetically  sealed, 
so  that  the  inquisitive  ones  can  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  dolls  and  tops  too  soon.  Cov¬ 
er  these  with  soft  green  or  gray  tissue 
paper,  aud  tie  with  the  reddest  ribbon 
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Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Importer  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $4  00 

Bean  or  Ground  6  - 

Delivered  Free  JL 

within  201)  miles  (lOc,  cxtvs  lf  semi  C.  O.  13.) 

SaiislAeii'jn  guaranteed  or  money  refnnded. 

Cider  from  nearest  point. 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  catalogue 

SMOOTH. ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  G'lfcy,  N.  J. 


QUR  IlnTifl  Books  on  1'r tout?,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
curer!  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  iu 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MUNNft  CO  617 Woolwortb Bldg., N. Y. 

^  «■  W  W.B25FSI.,  Washington, O.C. 


For  rough  chapped  hands,  and 
broken  blisters;  for  piles  and 
hemorrhoids;  for  burns,  cuts 
and  all  irritations  of  the  skin 
use. 


Wallpaper  and  Raffia  Finish  These  Parcels 

or  raffia  one  can  find,  and  then  tie  two  or 
three  tiny  hells  on  the  top,  because  they 
rattle  and  jingle  so  satisfactorily.  An¬ 
other  idea  for  small  gifts  is  to  do  them 
up  like  a  snowball,  lots  of  cotton  wad¬ 
ding  fastened  iu  place  with  white  string 
aud  a  sprig  of  holly  to  cover  the  join 
and  give  the  neded  touch  of  color.  One 
can  buy  very  cheaply  tiny  figures  of 
Santa  Claus  aud  these  look  very  eu- 


__  R«f- 

Petroleum  Jelly 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles;  at  drug 
and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the 
“Vaseline"  Products  mailed  free  on 
request,  together  with  "Vaseline” 
Poster  Stamps. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 
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gaging  when  tied  on  the  top  of  a  book  or 
box  of  bloeKs  and,  to  the  youthful  mind, 
make  a  much  more  impressive  gift. 

Things  round  and  cornerless  are  ever 
difficult  to  do  up,  for  the  string  has 
such  a  distressing  habit  of  slipping,  and 
the  paper  refuses  to  look  neat.  But  one 
can  cover  the  slipperiest  soft  cushion  by 
taking  a  length  of  crepe  paper,  cream 
colored,  and  putting  it  around  the  cush° 
ion  in  such  a  way  that  the  edges  of  the 
paper  are  caught  in  a  rosette  on  the  flat 
sides  of  the  cushion.  In  one  of  these 
rosettes  it  looks  well  to  tie  a  tight  bunch 
of  artificial  flowers,  so  they  give  the  ef¬ 
fect  of:  an  old-fashioned  bouquet  sur 
rounded  by  a  frill  of  paper. 

The  city  girl  can  buy  her  ornaments 
and  flowers  at  the  nearest:  five  and  10 
cent  store,  while  the  country  girl  has 
the  woods  to  forage  in.  There  are  sprays 
of  pine  and  hemlock,  with  or  without,  the 
fat  brown  cones,  which  make  a  fragrant, 
addition  to  the  Christmas  gift.  One  can 
often  find  hay  berries  and  partridge  ber¬ 
ries  that  the  birds  have  missed,  and  what 
can  be  gayer  than  the  rose  hips  from  the 
garden  ? 


Our  Home  Christmas  Tree  in  Tennessee* 

In  Telling  you  of  our  home  Christmasi 
tree  I  am  hoping  it  will  cause  the  moth 
ers  with  lank  purses  and  sad  hearts, 
because  of  the  lack  of  cheer  for  the 


also  happily  received  Then  there  were 
home-knit  mittens,  and  homemade  balls, 
covered  with  che  soft  uppers  of  old  fine 
shoes.  For  a  young  mother  there  was 
a  large  elothee  basket  lined  and  ruffled 
on  the  outside  with  a  pale  blue  lawn  that 
had  once  done  duty  as  a  wrapper;  sev¬ 
eral  homemade  gifts  nestled  inside.  You 
see  no  one  was  to  he  forgotten,  even  old 
files  of  magazines  were  pressed  smooth¬ 
ly  and  bound  with  cloth  and  with  a 
Christmas  greeting  painted  on  cov  •  they 
looked  good  to  the  recipient,  Inothes 
was  well  pleased  with  a  scrap  book  of 
good  recipes.  Homemade  rugs,  mate  has- 
kets,  dishcloths,  cushions,  ties,  belt-),  col¬ 
lars,  etc.,  were  among  the  gifts.  Then 
for  sweets  there  was  molasses  taffy  in 
many  guises,  some  with  nuts,  some  with 
chocolate,  some  with  candied  apples  and 
peaches  inclosed;  rakes,  apples,  popcorn, 
chestnuts,  etc.,  about,  completed  tie  list. 

A  small-sized  cedar  tree  was  brought 
in,  fastened  with  a  wire  and  staph  to 
ceiling  and  the  bottom  set  in  H  largo  tub 
and  packed  in  rocks  and  soil,  V  lot  of 
ferns  were  used  to  cover  tlb  base.  Small- 
sized  candles  of  home  construction  lit 
up  the  tinfoil  heart  and  star  decorations, 
along  with  the  long  strings  of  popcorn. 
When  all  the  presents  were  hung  on  to 
the  best  advantage  our  tree  looked  really 
presentable.  Of  course  there  were  «i  few 
jokes;  a  confirmed  bachelor  received  » 
large-sized  doll,  anothei  uoted  Sot  his 


.No.  492 — Centerpiece ;  size  27  inches,  75c. 

An  attractive  set  that  includes  Centerpiece,  Scarf,  Pillow  and  Laundry  Hag,  aU  issued  asi 
separate  pieces,  is  the  butterfly  design.  The  embroidery  is  to  be  done  in  cross  stitch.  The 
largo  butterflies  which  are  partially  tilled  with  crosses  are  tinted  in  shades  of  rose,  yellow, 
green  and  brown.  The  smaller  ones  are  in  shades  of  violet,  rose  and  brown,  tho  flowers  arc  in 
yellow  with  brown  centers  and  green  leaves.  No  other  stitch  but  cross  stitch  is  to  be  used 
on  tho  whole  design,  except  for  the  small  body  of  the  large  butterfly,  and  tli*'  prongs  of  both 
which  are  to  be  outlined.  Tho  outer  circle  of  crosses  arc  for  dark  violet,  and  those  of  tho 
inside  connecting  lines  iu  a  much  lighter  shade,  with  tho  separated  crosses  above  inside 
connecting  lines  in  the  shade  used  on  the  outer  circle.  For  The  circles  and  connecting  lined 
rope  floss  is  to  be  used.  The  designs  arc  stamped  and  tinted  on  superior  finality  whit*:  oyet-.  - 
linen.  Tho  price  includes,  mercerized  floss. 


anxious-eyed  little  folks,  to  take  heart  of 
grace  and  resolve  to  make  the  most  ol 
what  they  have,  and  not  disappoint  tho 
children.  A  Christmasless  Christmas  is 
heart-breaking;  can  recall  one  or  two 
myself. 

And  now  for  our  tree.  Several  moth 
ers,  nearby  neighbors,  needy  as  myself, 
resolved  we  would  give  our  little  folks 
one  jolly  Christmas.  The  time  was  not 
far  off,  available  funds  low,  Christmas 
toys  too  far  away.  We  cut  doll  pat- 
terns  and  went  to  work.  Some  were 
black,  some  brown*,  some  small,  some 
large,  some  medium-sized.  Bran,  saw¬ 
dust  and  excelsior  was  used  for  filling, 
beads  and  buttons  for  eyes.  We  cut  hair 
from  our  own  heads  for  some  With 
painted  lips,  nose  and  ears,  crimped 
hair  and  dresses  that;  would  button  and 
unbutton,  they  were  not  u  bad-looking 
assortment.  Some  of  the  men  folks  lent 
a  helping  hand  and  made  quite  present¬ 
able  doll  houses,  cradles,  sleds,  wagons, 
etc.  Paint  covered  many  defects,  but 
still  they  were  appreciated. 

For  the  older  girls  some  old  lawn 
dresses  were  worked  up  in  aprons,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc.,  trimmed  with  crocheted 
or  tatted  edges,  and  then  nicely  laun¬ 
dered  they  were  not  to  be  despised  as 
gifts.  Pasteboard  boxes  were  converted 
into  work  boxes  by  being  covered  with 
•  pine  cones,  varnished  and  sprinkled  with 
gold  dust  powders,  the  inside  lined  with 
the  best  portions  of  a  well-worn  silk 
waist.  Several  strings  of  salt  beads,  in¬ 
termingled  with  some  fancy  beads,  were 


meat-eating  qualities  a  pig’s  tail  done 
up  in  tissue  paper^  Santa  Clause  was 
a  comical  looking  personage  in  his  home¬ 
made  garb,  and  while  some  ot“  the  small 
folks  were  frightened  at  first  they  soon 
became  bold  enough  to  march  up  and 
take  their  gifts  and  then  run  back  to 
mamma  with,  “See  what  Mr,  Santa 
Claus  gave  me."  It  was  an  enjoyable 
affair  which  ended  happily  with  a  few 
old-time  melodies  sung  by  all,  ana  ae 
enmpanied  by  the  organ  and  sometimes 
the  violin- 

Alas,  this  Christmas  will  find  many 
home  circles  broken  aud  hot  few  neigh 
borhood  circles  complete!  We  pass  this 
way  but.  once.  Childhood  is  short,  let’s 
make  it  as  perfect  as  love  and  strength 
will  permit,  and  do  all  the  good  we  can. 
Those  of  you  who  have  no  little  ones  of 
your  own,  share  of  your  surplus;  go  over 
your  garrets  and  wardrobes,  pull  out  the 
cluttered  drawers  and  musty  boxes,  aud 
see  what  you.  can  contrive  with  a  little 
labor  to  give  joy  and  happiness  to  others, 

MBS  1>  E? 


Mul  Cookies. — Two  cups  graham  flow 
or,  two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  half  cup 
butter,  two  cups  chopped  peanuts  or 
any  kind  of  nuts.  Pinch  salt,  sour  milk 
to  roll,  using  soda  iu  proportion  to  scant 
half  teaspoon  to  cup  thick  milk.  Mo¬ 
lasses  may  be  used  instead  of  sugar, 
and  sweet  milk  and  less  of  it.  This  is 
a  hearty  cooky  for  children’s  school 
luncheon. 


the  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  with  Socony  Kerosene  as  fue 
will  make  any  other  room  in  the  house  just  as  warm  and  comfortable 
The  Perfection  Heater  can  be  carried  easily  from  place  to  place.  !■ 
means  a  warm  bedroom  to  dress  in,  a  warm  room  for  a  warm  break 
Hast,  and  a  warm  house  all  day, 

ft  does  away  with  all  waste  and  makes  the  housework  easier.  No 
waiting  for  the  fire  to  start,  no  waste  of  fuel  when  you  don’t  need  it- 
Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heaters  are  for  sale  at  all  general  and 
hardware  stores. 

F  oi  best  i  esults  use  Socony  Kerosene. 
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Freight  Paid — A  Y ear's  Trial 

Bare  from  IS  to  *23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  ran  ge  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year*— money  jwfundod  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  Wo  pay  freight, 
guarantee  Bftfo  delivery  and  8eoJ  every  stove  ready 
to  sot  up.  Big  Free  Catalog— S.;rul  for  it  t>ow. 
8©e  why  improviMl  features  of  C*>iO  otoves  help 
you  aavo  fu*l  and  boko  btiU*r«  Writ®  today.  > 


I  AAI  nnlt*  Atrr  /in 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Comfortlndoor  Close 

Odorless  Sanitary  Germ-Proof 


■  Every  home  without  sewer¬ 

age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  eiok  poo  pin.  Cun  be  placed 
anywhere  In  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  In 
your  home,  8  guarantee  oS 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals, 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  a  i  st«T  on  3U  axts 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  #n|  FREE  Trial 
other  attention.  R-cards  oft— — — — — ■— — 
Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  1  iterature, 
prices,  eta,  AqtnU  W»tcd — ficlujiv*  rtmiory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  C10SET  CO,  <toSlei>o*©ui5 


J  Z?«a7,  life- 
H  like  music 
:  at  last,  A 
thanks  to  j- 
;  Thos.A.  / 
j  Edison./?" 


Mr.  Edison’s  Wonderful 
I  New  Phonograph 


Down  after  trial! 

the  New  Edison — Mr.  Edison’s  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  Hn«st,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  mu.-h  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 


V.  u Wli  at  UliOU  sum  nvuuvztuw/  UWV.Wl  VMVt.  ^ 

Catalog  FREE  A 

fipf  mi*  Mpto  naKalnor  V mir  nnirip*  Jr  Phor 


Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct 

your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  — everything  from  llrand  Opera  to  the  latast  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  ehoose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb  new  instrument,  send  us 
only  *1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  tho  balance  on  the  easiest  kind 

of  monthly  payments.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer,  f  y0  p,  g.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  OitL 

A  4789  Editon  Block  .*.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Gsntteme-n  :  —  Pleaso  send  me  your  New 
Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
free  trial  offer  on  tho  new  model  Edison 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.  Your  name  y  Phonograph. 

end  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  just  this  coupon)  Jr 
is  enough.  No  obligations  in  asking  for  tho  catalog,  . 

Find  out  about  this  offer — while  this  offer  lasts,  f 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  PhonoRniph  Dist. 

4789  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois  f 

Canadian  Office:  366  Portage  Avc. ,  Winnipeg,  Man.  JT 

Address 


Name.. 
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FKKHKTS  aiul  GUINEA  PIGS, 
NELSON  BUGS.,  Gicovk  City,  Pa, 


Collie  Pups 


The  Papers  Must  Fit 

At  the.  meeting  of  the  board  of  officers 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  held 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  October  16th,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted. 

“’Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  prizes 
be  instructed  to  advise  the  officers  of  all 
fairs  where  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  appropriates  monies  for  prizes, 
that  this  association  will  pay  no  money 
for  prizes  except  for  animals  shown 
wherein  the  certificate  of  registry  estab¬ 
lishing  the  identity  and  transfers  showing 
the  ownership  have  been  presented  and 
proven  at  the  time  of  Showing  the  ani¬ 
mal.”  F.  L.  HOUGHTON',  Sec’y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  right  in  line  with  the 
new  idea  regarding  all  fair  exhibits. 
When  we  come  to  think  what  these  ex¬ 


proposition.  and  should  be  put  on  a 
sound  business  basis.  “The  late  milk 
strike  has  not  solved  all  our  problems* 
Ret  us  make  milk  worth  the  price  re¬ 
ceived, — cleaner  and  better  every  way. 
Your  organization  should  go  on  with  the 
good  work  done  and  safeguard  further 
troubles  by  providing  plants  to  take  care 
of  surplus  milk.” 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson’s 
text  was  some  lessons  learned  from  the 
late  National  Dairy  Show.  He  said  one 
effect  is  that  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Fast,  will  be  changed,  that  New  York 
State  was  not  adequately  represented 
and  so  lost  its  advertising  value.  The 
success  of  some  Western  States  is  due 
to  the  publicity  they  have  given  their 
products  by  such  advertising.  Other 
States  are  displacing  our  products. 
Western  States  are  selling  fruit  in 
Rochester  in  the  greatest  fruit  producing 
country  of  the  world.  Quality  first,  then 
a  thorough  business-like  propaganda, 


Virginia  Champion  Jersey  Bull  Double  Finance 

Copyright  by  W.  Ward  Smith 


'  Mbits  mean  and  the  need  of  absolute 
honesty  in  awarding  prizes  we  can  see 
that  all  must  fall  into  line. 

Cows  on  Cement  Floor 

Is  a  cement  floor  best  for  cows?  I  am 
compelled  to  get  a  cement  floor,  and  I 
have  heai'd  of  cows  freezing  their  udders 
and  breaking  their  legs  on  the  cement 
floors.  What  kind  of  a  floor  do  you 
think  is  best?  E.  M. 

West  Farmington,  O. 

The  fact  that  concrete  floors  are  in 
universal  use  in  cow  stables  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are 
satisfactory.  If  cows  are  well  bedded  on 
them  they  appear  to  be  comfortable,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  suffer 
more  accidents  to  udders  or  limbs  than 
on  other  floors.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  concrete  floors  are  colder 
than  those  of  wood,  cork  bricks  or  some 
one  of  the  other  prepared  flooring  mate¬ 
rials.  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  use 
planks  on  a  concrete  foundation  if  one 
prefers,  or  to  purchase  the  cork  bricks  or 
prepared  blocks  if  the  gi eater  expense  is 
not  prohibitive.  It  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice  and  pocketboolc  rather  than 
suitability  of  different  materials,  m,  b.  d. 

A  Good  Pennsylvania  Cow 

The  picture  on  first  page  shows  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  owned  by  .T.  W.  Mock,  of  Le¬ 
high  County,  Pa.  This  cow  has  a  record 
of  52  pounds  at  a  single  milking,  07 
pounds  in  a  day,  660  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  2.883  pounds  in  the  mouth  of 
March.  .She  is  not  a  registered  cow,  hut 
certainly  makes  up  in  performance  for 
any  lack  of  pedigree. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
Part  I. 

The  40th  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Syracuse,  Nov.  14-16,  1016.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  were  educational,  including  all  the 
modern  machinery;  and  dairy  supplies, 
and  a  large  display  of  high  scoring  but¬ 
ler  and  cheese. 

President  Dana  spoke  of  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association  in 
holding  Summer  field  meetings  on  farms, 
generally  under  the  direction  of  farm  bu» 
veau  agents.  Two  were  held  in  the  State 
last:  Summer  and  were  successful.  He 
said  the  majority  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  are  not  prosperous,  or  even  mak¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  living.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  milk  is  a  financial 


making  the  merits  of  the  product  widely 
known.  He  said  the  consumer  will  not 
pay  the  high  price  of  milk  but  will  buy 
substitutes  unless  lie  knows  the  food 
value  of  milk.  Can  we  not  have  a  book 
giving  the  comparative  value  of  milk  and 
other  foods  and  receipts  for  using  milk 
that  will  have  free  distribution  all  over 
the  State?  Start  people  thinking  and 
talking  about,  milk  as  food.  In  such  a 
publicity  campaign  wo  can  Lave  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  schools,  and  dairymen's 
organizations.  We  should  make  the  New 
York  products  as  good  as  there  are,  and 
let  the  consumer  know  about  it. 

Dr.  .1.  It.  Kellogg  spoke  on  “Milk  as  a 
Food  for  Everybody.”  ".Milk,”  lie  said, 
“is  a  complete  and  perfect  food,  contain¬ 
ing  everything  needed  to  nourish  the 
body.  Tins  is  not  true  of  any  other  food. 
Milk,  unlike  oilier  food  .is  particularly 
rich  in  lime,  so  it  contains  food  for  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  muscles  and  is  the 
best  growing  food  known.  This  does  not 
apply  to  doped  or  pasteurized  milk.  Nor¬ 
mal  milk  is  a  live  food.  Freshly  drawn 
milk,  live,  and  not  pasteurized,  con¬ 
tains  the  same  valuable  properties  as 
blood.  Rats  fed  on  boiled  milk  grow  to 
only  half  their  normal  size.  Wo  only 
get  the  wonderful  qualities  of  milk  when 
we  get  it  fresh  from  the  cow,  not 
changed  or  modified  by  man.  There  is 
no  artificial  or  modified  product  like  it, 
or  that  can  possibly  take  its  place.  Dis¬ 
eases  may  enter  the  body  through  unclean 
milk  as  a  vehicle.  The  only  way  to 
produce  safe  wholesome  milk  is  to  keep 
dirt  and  disease  producing  germs  out  of 
the  milk  by  sanitary  methods  in  tile  sta¬ 
ble  and  in  handling  milk.  Do  not  allow 
bad  Forms  to  get  in  the  milk  and  tlieu  de¬ 
stroy  them  by  pasteurization.  Roiled 
milk  can  never  take  the  place  of  dean 
milk,  and  carries  with  it  evils  almost  as 
great  as  the  diseases  it  may  prevent. 
Milk  should  be  eaten,  he.,  sipped  very 
slowly,  with  a  sucking  motion.  A  large 
amount  is  often  more  easily  taken  than 
small  quantities,  so  if  milk  does  not  di¬ 
gest  well,  the  remedy  may  be  to  take 
more  milk  and  take  it  more  slowly, 

“Vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  eaten 
with  milk  by  adults  to  overcome  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation,  and  make  bulk  for 
the  digestive  organs.  Artificial  feeding 
of  infants,  instead  of  pure  unmoditiefid 
milk,  is  producing  great  mortality.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  add  anything  to  cows’ 
milk  except  malt,  sugar  and  water.  Milk 
is  medicinal  in  many  cases.  Flesh  eau 
1  '•  out  on  rapidly  by  the  liberal  use  of 
natural  milk.  It  will  build  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  sometimes  when  other  foods  fail  to. 
Lactei  acid  in  the  milk  and  buttermilk 
is  curative  and  beneficial.  We  are  in 
danger  of  lime  starvation,  especially  with 
children.  Most  food,  now  eaten,  con¬ 
tains  less  than  one-third  of  the  lime 
needed  by  the  teeth  and  bones.” 

I'rof.  F.  (L  Kraege,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  spoke  on  ‘‘Farm  Buildings.”  The 
type  of  farming  carried  on  will  determine 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

One  of  the  grenle»t  Invoatlgntlon*  among 
dftii  y  breed*  wiia  made  by  experts  of  the  Wisconsin 
Kxpertnn'nt  Station.  Prof.  I*',  W.  Woll  states  that 
the  “Holstein  cows  produced  considerably  more 
milk  solids  and  tat  than  the  Cou-s  of  other  breeds 
(10.5  per  cent  more  butterfftt.  than  the  Guernseys 
and  38  per  cent  more  thlin  the  .fmtmyK),  and  they  also 
glyo  larger  not  returns  for  feed  con-nmed.”  In  all 
dairy  breed  competitions  where  Holsteins  entered 
have  been  representative,  they  have  produced  a 
greater  net  profit  for  butter  than  any  other  breed 
•  i ilo red.  There's  big  money  in  the  bur  “  Black  aud 
White”  Holstein*. 

Send  for  FREE  must  rated  Descriptive  Booklets  • 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


IPpM  Stevens’  Farm 
46  HOLSTEINS 

&  ~  '-TWf  X  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $14 

>?  ip'-'  S-  -  each,  express  paid  in  loin  of 

r -  v.  five.  Ig r eg i at- e re 0  heifer 

"  reives,  registered  boll  c.ilws, 
;  ,  -■  all  ages.  All  from  high. pro- 

l  •' during  dams. 

L _ I _ v  a  PAUL  H,  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

pflfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  nnd  nicely  marked  cows. 
‘■uu  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  dm;  to 
freshen  within  fill  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Prieu  sjufA  to  gjitiJG  per  head, 
1  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
1  uu  bred  to  good  registered  11.  F.  bulls.  Price  Sft(»5 
to  $>75  per  bend.  Two  lino  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  8*50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SUN  Springdale  Linns,  Cm  Hand.  N  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Frrsli  and  duo  to  ealve 
soon.  Gown  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 

_ _  the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

i  2  Iteg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  lew  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  'New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  Ctnd  a  “square  deal. ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


j _ JERSEYS  | 

Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
hacked  by  three  generations  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  Pie  rep¬ 
resents  blood  lines  followed  at 

@M  e  r  i  d  a  1  e  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

ayer  s  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  SO  lb.  dam  and  25  of  hi* 
daughters.  M  Holstein  heifer 
calves  tlT; , express  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  I'd  high  grade  heifers, 
l  to  x  years  old,  fSf>  to  »'f>  each. 
2«  registered  heifers,  (I  months 
to  I  year  old ,  tl 00  each,  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  ami  bulls, 
high  grade  cows.  Targe  stock 
on  hand— come  ami  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  fully, N.Y. 


Cf  What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cotus ” 

is  the  title  of  our  booklet  which  tells  you 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  youi 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro¬ 
duction  sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  foryourcopy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It’s  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
_ 330  West  23rd  Sireel  New  York  Giy 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“Production”  our  Watchword 
rnn  C  A  T  F  No  i«— buu.  calf,  i u-opped,  April  is,  nun 
NIK  AAl.r.  color,  blank  tongue  and  while 

*  wit  uiiuu  ■.shell.  Sire,  le<u'n  ‘I,  mi,,  liif.OH;  t lie  hull 
x\  llo«f>  ilsie  mid  two  graitilaiii*  nvemse  14,361  Ihs,  4  1/  mills,  0G6 
lb*.  IX  o*.  tinner,  flaw  Kmltiem  a  l.sily  UfnMnriin  viriSIS.  Nowon 
led  mi  Fail-view  Farm  siel  will  make,  u*  a  twn-yeur-ohl,  n„t  In-, 
than  hod  II,*.  butter.  This  heifer  I*  »  good.  Mg  riikked  iiollvMual 
With  Gonil  dairy  ability.  RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Minaijer,  Geneva, 0 


Jerseys  for  Sale 

HULLS— one  2,  and  r>ue  5  years  old.  Register  of  Merit 
Hock. 

COWS— X  Register  of  Merit  cows,  aged  8  to  C  years,  rec¬ 
ords  225  to  551  lbs.  butter,  will  freshen  Dec  to  May. 

ITEIF BUS — G  from  2  to  18  months  old.  Register  of 
Mont  parents.  Annual  Tuberculin  test.  No  reac¬ 
tors  for  past  S  years.  Every  animal  right,  anil 
prices  right.  C'otuc  and  sec  or  address  inquiries  to 

D.  F.  YOUNG,  Sunny  Side  Farm,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


uni  ^JTFIN'I- Breed  np,  not  down,  (’lump  bull* 
nut.*?  i  un«  are  the  most  expensive,  we  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  B5.HI  lb.  sire.  A.  K.  O.  dams,  at 
$123,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
M-rnbs  at  those  prices.  Sena  for  pedigrees. 

<  LOVKRDAI.K  FA  UNI,  GITA  K  LOTTE,  N.  Y. 


PTE,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  r"',”?,0,!  Holstein-Friesian  YearlingHeifers 

Not  bred.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N,  V. 


AYRSHIRES 


Mr.  HUGH  J. 
R>  CHISHOLM  main* 
tains  a  prize  herd 

flrr,:v  of  AYRSHIRES 

at  Strath fflaBS,  his  beautiful  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N*  Y.— every  animal  a  beauty 
and  a  profit-maker  in  the  dairy.  .Mr,  Chisholm 
discarded  a  very  popula  r  and  w  idol  y  ad  vert  iscd 
breed  in  fsivorof  AYRSHIRES  when  he  really 
investigated  their  merits.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  this  handsome,  profitable  breed. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec'y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Avrshirp  Rull  Ralvpa  GOWSANO  HEIFERS.  Bred  for  pro- 
AyrsnireDUIlUaiVes  Unction  and  beauty.  Shrop¬ 
shire  raids  and  ewes.  A  It  fill  H  Itiur.lt,  Itnruartillc,  A.  X 


GUERNSEYS 


WE  ARE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  IS  months  old;  also  1  ItCILL  CALF,  1  month 
old— all  of  Noble  of  Oakland  and  Sr,.  Lambert  breed¬ 
ing.  A  Iso  SO  Registered  Chester  Whitu  Pigs,li) 
weeks  to  4  mon  tbs  old.  A  Iso  So  tvs  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  Hoars  for  service.  Writn'  for  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WAITER,  Uept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  Sale  -  Fine  three -year-old  Jersey  Bull 

Glover's  Golden  Poet,  No.  103031.  Sired  by  Fon¬ 
taine**  Cuiest  No,  811 18,  wiio  has  nine  register  of 
merit  daughters.  Dam.  Clover  of  Monmouth  No. 
3331)40.  Reason  for  sale,  bull  now  too  closely  related 
to  my  herd.  Price.  U25f.o.b.  West  Mansfield,  Mass, 
JOSEPH  L.  SWEET  -  Atllobora,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  sirewho  lias  111  daughters  in  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try.  Also  TWO  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES.  S35  each. 
Geo.  L.  Perris  &  Son,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Registered  Jersey  Bull  y/^0"  K^lsteroIof 

Merit.  Sire,  Champion  Knight  of  iicllovm,  Farms. 
1' or  idU’ticulars,  address  MAMANASC0  FARM,  HldgcReld,  Conn. 


For  Sale— Small  Herd  Pure  Bred  Jerseys 

Five  fresh  this  fall.  Thomas  Williams,  Southington,  Conn. 


.*.  SHEEP 


CURflPCUinC  13  bred  ewes.  Also  Ram  lambs  for  wile. 

onnuronmc  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson.  N.Y. 


STEVENS  BROS. 


Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  Niagara  Slock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Tunis  ShpPtl  Sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

UIII3  0 llccp  pnees  t0  j  (j.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  ^Tii 

Flower  ram  11X61.  11 ASLICTT  llltOli,,  Scnecu,  S.  V. 


DOGS 


FOXHOUND  PUPS 


FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


i 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

in  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota,  Increased  Sts 
yearly  production  24%.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  It.  Address 
Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club. Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

To  provide  Barn  space  for  n  now  crop  of  calves  we 
offer  A  BARGAIN  in  a  growtliy  4  MONTHS  BULL  CALF. 
A  Grandson  of  Imp  Masher's  Galore.  Send  for  Sales 
List.  C.  II.  HECHLICR,  Supt.,  Box  II,  Roslyn,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ahorriopn  AnO'liQ— The  beef  breed.  Bulls  for 
Huerueen  Angus  MI|„.  Bull  calves  priced  low. 

C.  W.  ECKATUiT,  it  1  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


Wanted-ADogTrained  toDriveSheep 

Old  English  sheep-dog  preferred.  Address,  stating 
age,  color,  breed,  price,  to  .No.  lesi,  eoru  Hural  Meir-lorker 


AirPftalpPimnioo  montlis;  one  male;  three  females. 

Rireoaieruppies  Beat  pedigree*,  price.  Si  o  to  $20. 
M.  M.  LOCKHART  -  Bound  Brook,  Nvw  Jcracj 


AirwialpTprripr  Pnnc  *HD  GR0WN  0DGS  Thoroughbred. 
TUI  cOolc  1  Lultr  rUpS  By  well  known  sires.  Healthy 
amt  active  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Frink  Mead,  Amcnia,  H.T. 


A  GUARD  FOR  YOUR  HOME,  A  “PAL"  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN, 
A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  A  M  A  I  D  C  r\  a  I  P 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  IS  AN  AIREDALE 

Pedigreed  Pups  for  sale.  W  A.  LOWBER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  puppies.  $15  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock,  AMs  tone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


AIREDALES  OF  MERIT 

Buy  ati  Airedale  pun.  Safe  ami  proved  poultry  and 
cattle  SOarqluuH.  Utigixtrvml.  Price,  *15.  Send  for 

peuigree.  Ingellieiin  Farm.CenterSquarOjPa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  alert,  bravest  watch  dojs  ever  bred.  Peed  by  Allies  right  ,  now  In  trenches 


TRY  MEN,  ORCHAKIHSTa,  STOCK  RAISERS,  HUNTERS'  Highly  profit.,  bio, pup- 
L1,'. i; ' •'i'- ’*-•  1 v i “  ««K  read'lv  for  Mah  once-,.  Puppios,  grown  doc»,  brood 
bitches  for  aale.  AT  3Tt.rp,  Hoyelock  Uoidsmith.  magniflevot,  importud  -on  of 
the  Intornstlonully  farm, os  <.hnn,pion,  Croioploo  Ooranv.  A  getter  of  lorgc  litters  of 
BplentJid  typia  pupriUvi.  Pew  $lb.  Kxijivmh  hlf.ches  to  We»t*:*n.  N.  J.  %mU»  <1rMv«*ry. 
Square  doallni:.  WK  If  A.VK  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOM Ek! 
VIBE  R  T  KENNELS-  Box  Ij».  WrSTON.  N.  J. 


A  gvttrr  of  larco  litters  of 
wton.  N.  J.  Unln  cfrllvwry. 
FY  A  SINGLE  CU8TOMER. 

Box  lwf  WrSTON.  N.  J. 
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ANTI-COW  KICKER 


the  kind  of  buildings  needed,  but  the  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  herd  of  ten  an- 
buildings  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  imals.  We  have  a  now  which  we  could 
size  am!  quality  of  the  farm.  Only  about  not  milk  by  hand,  which  is  being  effieient- 
15%  of  the  capital  invested  in  a  farm  ly  milked  with  the  machine,  another  cow 
plant  should  be  put  into  buildings.  The  which  did  nicely  by  hand  is  a  slow  milk- 
barn  should  not  cost  more  than  $50  for  er  with  the  machine,  yet  the  best  hand 
each  animal  kept  in  it  and  as  much  as  milkers  are  responding  to  the  machine 
$1,000  may  be  invested  in  the  home  for  surprisingly  well. 

each  member  of  the,  family.  Too  little  Sinope  or  Dourle  Units.— The  ques- 
atteution  has  been  given  to  the  location  tion  of  single  or  double  units  confronts 
and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings,  prospective  buyers  of  certain  machines. 
Much  time  is  wasted  in  going  to  and  \ye  use  two  double  units;  however,  com- 
from  work  where  buildings  are  located  panies  manufacturing  double-unit  ma- 
fa^  irom  the  center  ot  the  farm.  chines,  machines  that  milk  two  cows  in 

Buddings  should  be  arranged  for  con*  one  pail,  offer  single  units  as  well.  One 

yenience  in  doing  the  farm  work,  xno  concern  makes  same  price  on  three  single 

barn  should  he  at  least  200  feet  from  the  oiiits  or  two  double  units,  and  I  would 
house  and  placed  where  the  prevailing  advise  under  all  circumstances  that  three 
winds  will  not.  blow  the  odors  toward  sinff]e  llIlits  should  be  purchased.  The 

the  house.  It  should  be  constructed  so  learner  will  make  more  rapid  progress 

as  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  health  witb  the  single  machines,  although  an  ex- 
of  the  live  stock ;  equipped  and  arranged  perienced  milker  will  milk  a  little  more 
so  as  to  save  time  and  labor,  and  to  be  quickly  with  two  double  units.  The  sin- 
sanitary.  It.  should  be  located  on  a  slight  units  save  changing  the  cows  about  in 
elevation  on  well  drained  soil  and  should  pairs.  A  slow  milker  and  fast  milker 
extend  north  and  south  so  as  to  permit  Sjd(,  by  sjdo  will  hold  up  the  machine 
the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  to  enter  imtil  the  slow  milker  is  done.  If  the 
the  barn.  ,  -  ,  .  ,  „  teat  cups  drop  off  from  one  cow,  when 

The  home  should  be  located  on  well-  a  double  unit  is  used,  the  cups  will  al- 
drained  soil,  at  least  -00  feet  from  the  most  invariably  fall  from  the  other  one. 
road,  with  a  good  outlook  and  attractive  ^hen  the  teat  cups  are  sprawled  on  the 
approach  and  setting.  I  o  admit  sunlight.  door  they  beat  any  vacuum  cleaner  sweep- 
to  every  room  it  is  best  to  have  the  house  jn<r  up  dust  from  the  bedding,  and  a  man 
face  southeast.  The  modern  barn  is  juust  be  on  the  job  or  bacterial  count 
planned  so  as  to  save  steps  in  doing  the  will  go  up  a  few  hundred  thousand  for 
chores.  It  is  just  ns  important  to  plan  that  pail  of  milk.  The  danger  of  cups 
the  home  so  as  to  save  the  steps  of  the  fafijng  off  is  not.  great,  particularly  when 
housekeeper.  Many  miles  are  traveled  C0W8  aro  jn  full  How  of  milk,  have  good 
daily,  when  this  is  not  done.  It  is  just  udrlers  and  teats.  A  man  who  buys  a 
as  necessary  to  provide  a  carpet  sweep-  machine  will  sooner  or  later  weigh  and 
er.  washing  machine,  bread  mixer,  kiteh-  test  his  milk.  With  single  units  he  is  not 
en  cabinet,  etc.,  for  the  work  in  the  home  milking  her  in  the  dark,  so  far  as  know- 
as  it.  is  to  provide  a  sulky  plow,  hnr-  jng  bow  much  she  produces.  One  machine 
vest.er,  manure  spreader,  etc.,  for  the  at  least  is  now  sold  with  partitioned  pail 
work  on  the  farm.  which  keeps  the  milk  of  each  cow  sep- 

Q  he  modern  sanitary  barn  is  planned  parate. 
to  admit  maximum  sunshine.  The,  sta-  Starting  With  Machines. — The 

ble  has  a  concrete  floor,  bard  finished  milking  machine  should  be  applied  when 
walls,  and  is  kept  as  clean  as  the  good  cows  first  freshen.  Ileifcrs  respond  to 
housekeeper  keeps  the  house.  It  is  some-  nu'clmtiical  milking  far  better  than  hand 
times  more  difficult  to  remodel  old  build-  milking,  and  from  the  start  offer  far  less 
mgs  than  to  build  new  ones,  but  the  trouble  than  in  hand  milking.  Don’t  buy 
farmer  should  be  progressive  and  willing  a  machine  just  before  haying,  thinking 
to  make  changes  when  possible.  *et  in  ^hat  you  can  ]coop  tbe  men  in  the  field, 
mind  models  of  correct  barn  eonsti  uetiOD,  while  you  milk  a  score  of  cows  alone, 
and  rebuild  the  barn  on  the  same  plans  We  tri’ed  it,  acd  £ouud  that  it  didn’t  pay 
as  tar  as  practicable.  Make  usooi  giav-  to  buv  a  machine  at  a  hurry-up  time. 

ity,^hJ?dlm5  ^  am\Krrm'  I  IV,V Wo  bad  to  learn  to  operate  the  machine 
to  lift  them,  but  in  unloading  and  feed-  efficiently,  and  most  of  all  the  cows  were 
ing  all  drops  down.  Chutes  should  car-  doubtful  of  this  new  calf,  and  part 

ry  hay  and  grain  to  feeding  mangers,  t,f  them  responded  slowly  although  we  he- 
and  silos  be  placed  close  to  end  of  man-  jicve  they  did  not  fall  off  in  milk  flow, 
gors.  .  a  _  For  the  first  few  weeks  the  buyer  of  a 

ven^1^a*-Ion’  the  king  system  flues  machine  may  he  disappointed.  Let  the 
should  regulate  the  intake  to  bo  about  boys  handle' it,  if  it  doesn’t  make  good 
the  same  outlet.  The  outgoing  shaft  to  tb;a  yoar>  try  it  next  as  the  cows  fresh- 
roof  should  be  perfectly  air-tight.  I  he  eu  and  j  am  satisfied  not  one  user  in  one 
plank  frame  method  of  building  barns  buudred  would  go  back  to  hand  milking, 
is  best  adapted  to  conditions  now,  as  it  perbrtpS  some  cows  may  be  injured  by 
can  be  made  as  rigid  us  the  old  plan  of  macbi5e  milking,  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
large  timbers.  Large  timbers  wore  possible  if  the  machine  is  left  to  careless 
weakened  by  cutting  them  in  framing.  bandSi  but  any  machine  will  milk  better 
Space  between  silo  and  baru  can  be  tban  tbl,  hirod  ma0i  and  witb  fit  tie  mas- 
u filmed I  for  grain  bins,  also  space  under  aagiUg  0f  the  quarters  I  milk  our  cows 
the  bridge  for  roots.  The  milk  house  drior  thau  i  did  by  hand.  I  am  satisfied 
need  not  be  far  from  the  barn,  if  the  a  milking  machine  is  the  dairy  farmer’s 
stable  is  kept  clean-  W.  H.  J.  Greatest  blessing.  Now  we  shail  nrobablv 


PRICE 


SWINE 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


BERKSHIRES 


DCIIVEMD  1 


50— SPRING  AND  FALL  PIGS-SO 

K5  Sow  m  broil  for Kprlnst llttorn.  Of  those  2Qar«-  daugh¬ 
ters  of  tho  grout  Tx-c  rrcmlnK*  Klvnl,  ntul  lfi  are  by 
such  bourn  on  Leo  Premier  Wth,  Let-  Premier',  Master 
piece,  LoiktIVIIow'm  Counter  ltd,  and  Hopoful  Lee's 
Sueoensor.  If  you  want  (lie  bent  get  a  now  by  Leo 
Premier'd  Illvil  1'KSCIW,  the  90<>  pound  Two-ycnr  old. 
and  the  greatest  boar  that  wo  over  owned.  Thevr 
sow*  are  of  the  beat  of  typo  and  breeding,  anil  are 
priced  from  otic,  to  +1  Oti  according  to  the  It  reed  liter 
Quality  nntl  quantity.  We  have  10  Spring  Service 
Hour*  anti H  Tried  Service  Hour*  that  would  bo  a 
benelll  to  any  Herd.  Th-y  are  boars  Unit  wo  havo 
need  in  our  own  bertl  and  are  of  Spring  lfllfi  Farrow. 

Wo  invifo  your  itpraonal  svlnetlon.  Otherwise  wo 
wlllc'ijnrAritoo  -"A  Urol «i  to  fii»l.l«f,H'(loii”  on  arrival. 
All  r  lr’an  st«sik  from  a  clean  herd. 

••VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME" 

For  further  information  write 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  need,  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  yon  want 
to  buy  a  choice  weanir.it  or  coming  2-yr-o)d  stallion 
write  me.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  St, union  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
liny  n  good  weanling  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  tvajr  to  own  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  leanest. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


Pays  The 

vilTBGn  is[h 4  & 

Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  ot  service¬ 
able  age  by  the  fUMMI  Champion 
C  A  KNOT  0iiMk'.«)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  in  America.  For 
Percheron 8.  Belgians.  Holstein 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Pricesright.  Terms  to  suit. 
A.  W.  GREEN, 

Middled Wd,  Ohio  K.  It.  Station, 
East  Orwell,  O.  on  Penna.  IL  R. 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn 


Pigs  by  a  boar  carrying  454  of  the  blood  of  Maiterpiece 

Thornliebank’s  Sensational  Masterpiece 

Only  tho  choice  ones  for  sale.  If  you  want 
culls  write  someone  else,  but  If  you 
want  some  good  ones,  wo  advertise  to  servo 
you,  at  prices  which  will  surprise  you. 

THOHLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  honed  Kentucky-mammoth  jacks  aud  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mulo  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Famm,  Hon  436  l,  lexmulon.  Ky. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood  sixapru1  boars 

litter  mates,  from  a  litter  of  fifteen,  weight,  Nov. 
17th,  J770  pounds,  averaging  295  at  seven  months. 
Sire,  HiglMVOO'd  Model  (weight  740  at  two  years 
in  breeding  condition,  would  easily  weigh  1,001)  in 
flesh).  I)am.  a  big  Highwood  SOW  that  has  farrowed 
former  litters  of  12,  14  and  17.  This  is  just  one  lot. 
\Ve  have  sixty  spring  boars  of  similar  size,  type  and 
breeding.  H.  C.  6  H.  H  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


ShetlandPoni  ©Sj.^Ki.St 

bard  in  biggest  SShutUml  Producing  County  in  U.  ti.  ft>u  to  tlSu, 


SWINE 


Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  hoars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smiihville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 


REG.  B 

H.  G11IMSHAW 


If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boat  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell,  pride  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


North  East,  Pa. 


That's  #11.  Honest  pics.  Honest  methods.  Fair 

prices.  WAVSJDF.  FAR3I,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  I  PAGE.  (Owner),  B2  Cortlandt  SI..  H.  Y.  City 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRES 


More  prizes  won  at  the  leading  big  shows  of 
the  U.  S.  tills  year  by  our  hern  than  by  any 
other  herd.  Now  offering  bred  gilts  and 
sows,  also  a  few  pigs  of  both  sexes,  ready  to 
woan,  at  a  low  figure,  to  give  us  more  room. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huytei,  Mgr..  Gladstooe.  N.  J. 


Choice  young  service 
■  ^  ^ boars.  S3Q  $35  Bred 
farrows  March- April.  S30-S35-SM.  Bigs,  2 


Hiiyx,  iiiin/'n  aiiuvii 

mouths. $8.  lIF.RliK: 


ilAlTH,  Manlius,  N.Y 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  A&se 

boars.  Gllte,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidjjely  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridoe.  N.  Y. 


SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires  fe^WTand 

April,  1916,  wouned  sliotes.  One  2-year-old  sow.  far¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J  E.  WATSON.  Prop..  Marblcdale.  Ct. 


W  *1  and fl  I  II  ’•  SERVICE  BOARS.  BROOD 

unesier  w.  s  anuu.i.  o.  s  sows  and  pigs.  Reg. free. 

ENTERPRISE  0AIRY  FARM.  John  L.  Van  Horn.  Prop.,  Troy.  Pa. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berkshires 

foundation  stoclr  in  service  boars,  bred  and  open 
sows,  pigs  nil  ages,  for  bi  nciliiigonly.  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  A.  J.  STAPLETON. Wilbraham  Road.  Springfield,  Mass. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iMSM 

proven  merit  for  sale.  UPLAN0  FARM,  Fleminuton.  N.  J. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices-  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R,  IV,  McALLEN  -  Funnuttaburg,  Pa. 


Berkshires 


Bargains  in  rail  pigs. 

EDWIN  M.  MAULE 
Coates  ville.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES-3  mos 


For  10  years  held  prize  record  for  New  York 

H.  M.  T ER WXLLIG ER  -  Kirkville,  N. 


For  Salfl7j§J§wEEo  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  JSttin.Vii 

pair.  A  so  tn-o  boars,  April  farro\vetli  read  v  for  ser¬ 
vice.  All  registered*  J.u.  SCHILLING,  Stockbridoe,  Mass 


Back  Again  Finest  herom  Registered  Berkshires 

1  evvr  owned.  WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L.  Brown,  Waterport,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.  quaei4rs 

in  the  Bast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


purebred, 6-weeks-otd  breeders, $7;  either 

sex.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte  New  York 


Berkshires 


FOH  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FA  KM.  K. 
F.  L>.  No.  1,  lVinfttoti-Salem.  North  Carolina 


PURE  BRED.  Wrilo 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  No.  Java,  N  Y. 


COLUEPUPS 


20  Mule-Foot  Pigs  .SRiAl 

pair  if  ordered  soon.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N  Y. 


-S3  AND  85  EACH. 
Emerson  Eckert,  New  Oxford,  Pa 


ForSale-ColliePups 


A  Sheep  Bulletin 


UttVYim  lUUUilU  Llic:  LULL  11,  uviuum-ij  UMUR-  ^  *  .•  ,  .  .  .  t  n 

ing  their  calves  had  returned.  At  the  ,  One  of  the  best  Jive  stock  bulletuw  wo 
end  of  the  first  week  T  was  sore  for  hav-  have  yet  seen  is  issued  by  the  1  ennsyl- 
ing  participated  in  the  purchase  of  the  vania.Stat®  College,  at  State  t^oUege,  I  a. 
machine,  the  next  week  felt,  better,  the  *^heep  Raising,  by  M.  S.  Me- 

third  week  wus  satisfied,  and  now  under  Dowell.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  pages, 
no  possible  condition  would  myself  or  very  well  written,  and  full  of  dlustra- 
father  go  back  to  band  milking.  The  tions  which  any  sheep  mini  would  like  to 
man  who  fails  with  the  milking  machine  see.  Tho  whole  range  ot  operations  in 
is  the  man  who  does  not  stick  to  it.  The  shoep  handling  is  covered  in  this  bulletin, 
better  the  cow,  the  better  th>  machine,  and  it  is  written  in  a  practical  manner 
speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficient  which  makes  it  of  unusual  value.  All 
work.  A  scrub  cow  which  strips  out  a  over  the  Eastern  States  farmers  are  be- 
couple  of  quarts  is  a  poor  proposition  to  coming  more  and  more  interested  in 
which  to  attach  a  machine,  but  a  cow  sheep,  aud  every  day  brings  us  questions 
giving  from  a  dozen  pounds  upward  may  about  the  business.  In  most,  neighbor¬ 
ly  milked  successfully  with  any  machine  hoods  it  has  been  so  long  since  any  far- 
now  sold.  I  believe  the  men  who  should  mcr  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  businesslike 
have  machines,  the  men  who  have  high-  way,  that  younger  men  know  practically 
producing  cows,  are  not  buying  them  as  nothing  about  the  business.  Now  they 
liberally  as  they  should.  I  would  have  all  want  to  learn,  as  they  have  a  notion 
less  hesitation  in  putting  a  machine  on  that  a  flock  of  sheep  may  take  the  place 
an  A.  R.  O.  cow,  than  on  a  poor  worth-  of  a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  Just  such  bulle- 
less  scrub.  The  worthless  cow,  with  no  tins  as  the  one  referred  to  here  will  help 
udder,  her  legs  so  close  together  when  such  people,  and  it  ought  to  have  a  wide 
she  walks  that  one  crosses  the  other  each  circulation  and  reading. 

step  is  not  the  cow  to  have  in  a  dairy,  - 

and  it  is  shameful  to  waste  gasoline  at  <g/-nrfv  Sln’n 

higher  prices  than  paid  for  milk.  ocurIy  OKin 

Knowing  The  Cow  — A  man  will  ^ly  horses  have  white  scales  like  dan- 
know  his  cows  a  lot  better  when  he- uses  ^uff  in  their  hair?  What  can  I  do  for 
a  machine.  If  ho  keeps  perhaps  18  or  T  F'  E’ 

20  head,  he  milks  but  half  of  them,  the  ^ew  Jersey. 

other  half  is  milked  by  another  member  It  would  be  best  to  clip  the  horses  and 
of  the  family  or  the  hired  man.  He  is  then  groom  thoroughly.  Afterward  feed 
not  in  touch  with  them,  they  may  be  loaf-  carrots  in  addition  to  oats,  bran  and  good 
ing  or  may  be  developing  udder  trouble  bay.  If  you  do  not  care  to  have  the 
which  may  not  come  to  his  attention.  If  horses  clipped  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  man  wishes  to  know  what  his  cows  are  feed  as  suggested  and  also  give  n  table¬ 
doing.  he  must  milk  them  himself,  go  a  sponful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
step  further,  weigh  and  test  the  milk.  night  and  morning  until  almost  a  quart 
Factors  Involved. — There  is  consid-  has  been  used,  thou  gradually  discontinue 
erable  question  what  machine  t.q  buy,  but  the  medicine.  See  that  the  stable  is  kept 
the  question  of  mechanical  milking  de-  clean  ami  that  it  is  light  and  perfectly 
pends  on  the  cow,  the  man  and  the  ma-  ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 

chine.  I  would  not  advise  any  man  to  - - 

spend  a  dollar  for  u  machine  to  milk  a  “There  goes  Smith,  just  back  from 
herd  of  boarders,  although  some  of  ours  London,  where  he  Jost  an  eye.”  “Poor 
must  go  to  pay  back 'board  bills.  No  man  chap!  Zeppelin  raid  or  something,  eh?” 
should  install  a  machine  for  less  than  16  “Heavens,  no!  While  there  he  changed 
cows,  although  some  declare  n  machine  his  name  to  Smyth.” — Judge. 


S16  pair.  Feed  higher.  Pigs  same  priee. 

S.  WEEKS  .  De  Graff,  Ohio 


DurocPigs 


Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  At  BERT  NYE,  New  Washinolan,  0. 


|J  I  C  T  C|N  O  2  bulls  ready  for  service  and 
*■  w  La  O  I  C.II1  9  bull  calves  under  1  yr.  old. 
Johanna.  Bosch  and  De  Kol  strains.  Prices  $110  to  $70 

BROOKDALE  FARM,  GREENVILLE,  Del. 


cnELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DU  ROCS 

^  Pigs  ot'  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 

Best  of  bieediug.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


■Weatherby  &  Son 
Truminshuro.  New  York 


Delaine  Rams— Berkshire  Pigs 


A  Few  Cents  Would  Have 


this  HOG 


Worms  cause  most  of  your  hog  losses.  Back  of  every 

attack  of  destructive  disease,  there  is  usually  a  herd  of  worm- 
weakened  animals— without  vitality  to  resist  the  deadly  germs. 
You  can  stop  these  losses  from  worms.  You  can  fortify  your 
herd  against  disease  at  a  cost  of  only  one-twelfth  a  cent  a  day 
for  each  animal.  Get  rid  of  these  disease-breeding  parasites 
NOW  and  sco  your  stock  thrive  better  on  no  more  feed. 

I’ll  rid  your  stock  of  worms.  I’ll-do  it  with 


Cheapest  end  Best 
Live  Stock  Remedy 

on  the  market..  Costa  only  2 Ke 
a  month  for  each  bog  or  sheep; 
10c  a  month  for  each  horse. 


nl.»  or  hem)  of  cattle. 


10  lb.  plcRC . .75e 

20  lb.  fikgo..„  . . *1.25 

*5  lb.  pkge,„,_ . 2.26 

100  lb.  pltRc . . . 5.00 

200  lb.  pkgc. . 9.00 

a»  lb.  . 13.00 

K<)  pounds . . . 21.12 

Dwlev,  ii.il  iLAL-VKT  at  «bov» 
u».  b«t  i  u  f  a  r  West  an  a  .South 

tiiev  chfcttTP  ®  litJtUi  more  bvesuso 
fr*Vht  c ire  more, 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


With  accees  to  SAL-VET,  your  animals  doctor  themselves;  it 
will  repay  you  its  small  cost  many  times  over,  in  faster  growth 
and  bigger  gains. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  I  will  send  you  a  valuable  SAL- ^ 
VET  Book  free,  and  give  you  the  name  of  my  near-by 
dealer,  from  whom  you  can  get  enough  SAL-VET  to 
last  your  stock  sixty  days.  He  will  refund  your  money  J" 
if  SAL-VET  fails  to  rid  them  of  stomach  and  free  f  u  7. 
intestinal  worms  and  put  the  animals  in  good  con-  # 
dition.  Address  >  N__. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Prea.  (262)  > 

THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  CHEMISTS  >  P.  O . 

Dept*  115  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Shipping  Sta 


1506 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  2,  1916. 


WAT-j 


Qosen  SchiOatrd 
No.  £3154.  Owned 
by  Dr.  Hobrrt* 
Year'*  Butter  Record 
764.71  lh*.  Seven-day 
Record  27.18  lbs. 


1  USB 
over 


COMPOUND 


Hoots  water  in  lmlf  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Bum*  trash ,  cobs,  WOO  it  or  cool.  AH  heat  under 
water.  f»0,(KX)  in  use.  If  you  don’t  think  it  worth 
double  the  price*  return  H  at  our  expense. 

If  not  sold  by 


NELSON  M’F*0  CO, 
8  7  Nelson  Avir. 
DECRflLLD,  WIS, 


your  dealer, 
write  for 
price  tv,ja.y . 


r  monoy  rolundnd 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ciuieti. 


Cookfny  r.wi>IU  food.  run  Vos  It  taste  hotter 
niorc  cliK*«*tihlr  :u„l  uouri.Hhinir. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Dairy  Cows 

What  value  has  apple  pomace  for  dairy 
cows,  and  if  any.  in  what  quantities 
should  it  be  fed?  I  have  no  silo.  Corn 
was  a  total  failure  this  year,  hence  no 
corn  fodder  My  cows  have  only  hay  and 
grain,  and  grain  is  high.  There  is  pom¬ 
ace  in  quantities  made  daily  nearhv  free 
for  hauling  Is  it  worth  using? 

Holland.  N.  Y.  F.  M.  s. 

Henry  gives  the  following  comparison 
between  well  matured  corn  silage  and 
apple  pomace : 

pounds  in  100. 

Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 
Corn  silage  ...  1.1  15  0.7 

Apple  pomace.  0.9  15  0.6 

Thus  the  silage  contains  a  little  more 
food  value  than  the  pomace.  Many  of 
our  readers  report  feeding  the  pomace 
with  good  results — calling  100  pounds  of 
it  about  eight  pounds  of  good  silage.  Of 
course  many  samples  of  silage  are  not  as 
good  as  average  pomace.  About  30 
pounds  a  day  would  make  a  fair  ration 
for  medium-sized  cows.  Some  farmers 

buy  the  pomace  and  pack  it  in  silos  or 
pits.  We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
all  such  material  will  be  saved  for  feed¬ 
ing — cither  in  bulky  form  or  dried  like 
beet  pulp. 

Waste  Beans  for  Stock 

T  can  buy  a  lot  of  mixed  beans,  all 
colors  and  sizes;  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  What  are  they  worth  for  feed? 
Are  they  worth  as  much  as  corn?  They 
are  clean  and  not  wormy;  look  to  me  as 
though  they  were  seedsman’s  old  stock 
all  mixed  up  together.  A.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  value  of  beans  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  depends  to  a  great,  extent,  upon 
how  they  are  used,  aud  to  what  kind  of 
stock  they  are  fed.  Very  few  scientific 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  feeding  value  of  beans  for  the  reason 
that  tiiey  are  usually  worth  more  for  hu¬ 
man  food  than  for  feed  for  live  stock, 
only  the  damaged  product  can  be  sold 
at  a  price  which  will  admit  of  its  being 
fed  to  livestock.  The  analyses  of  beaus 
show  that  they  are  rich  in  protein,  and 
under  average  conditions  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  worth  about  the  same  as  corn.  As 
a  rule  they  are  fed  unground  to  horses 
and  sheep,  but  are  ground  for  cattle  and 
usually  cooked  for  swine  and  poultry. 

Beans  have  not  been  fed  extensively  to 
horses,  hut  sheep  are  very  fond  of  them 
and  they  make  an  excellent  supplement 
to  a  hay  and  grain  ration  when  fed  in 
moderate  quantities.  At,  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that 
beans  and  corn  produced  50%  more  gain 
when  fed  to  growing  pigs  than  beans 
alone.  In  purchasing  damaged  beans 
care  should  he  taken  that,  they  have  nev¬ 
er  heated  enough  to  form  mold,  as  tins 
is  very  harmful  to  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Forty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton  for  the 
beans  yon  mention  would  probably  be  a 
reasonable  price.  c.  a.  o. 


Ground  Grain  for  Horses  and  Mules 

What,  is  your  opinion  of  this  grain 
mixture?  I  have  18  head  horses  and 
mules.  I  plan  using  four  bushels  oats, 
two  bushels  shelled  corn  and  two  bushels 
rye  ground  together  for  feed.  How  is 
that  for  proportions  of  each?  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tf  you  could  sell  your  rye  at  market 
prices  which  in  this  locality  run  from 
.$1  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  I  should  say  it  was 
too  expensive  a  feed  for  horses.  If  you 
continue  to  feed  rye,  the  proportion  in 
which  you  are  now  mixing  your  feeds  is 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  H.  F.  J. 


Grain  With  High  Protein  Roughage 

Heretofore  I  have  had  fair  silage,  hay 
without  any  clover,  being  partly  oat  hay 
and  millet  aud  a  small  amount  of  corn¬ 
stalks.  This  I  supplemented  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gluten,  brewers'  grains  (dry), 
hominy,  bran,  middlings,  and  a  little  oil- 
meal — also  at.  times  a  very  little  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  But  this  year  my  hay  is  at 
least  two-thirds  clover,  put  in  in  line  con¬ 
dition  :  my  silage  is  tip-top.  and  I  have 
enough  rye  on  hand  to  feed  one  part  in 
five  to  the  cows  all  Winter.  Consider¬ 
ing  these  things  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  marked  differences  in  prices  of  differ¬ 
ent  feeds  this  year  from  Inst,  I  face  a 
new  problem  in  feeding.  Present  prices 
arc:  hominy  $40;  gluten  $35;  Hour  mid¬ 
dlings  $40  and  brewers'  grains  $28. 
With  the  good  quality  of  roughage  I  have 
this  year  I  believe  I  do  not  need  a  high 
protein  ration,  but  since  brewers’  grains 
are  cheaper  than  the  low  protein  feeds, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  he  more 
economical  for  me  to  feed  one  pound  of 
rye  to  four  of  brewers’  grains,  but  T  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  harm  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows  protein  so  much  in  excess 
of  their  needs,  and  also  if  it  is  well  for 
tho  cows  to  get  so  much  of  one  kind  of 


grain.  Also,  if  I  do  feed  large  amounts 
of  brewers’  grains,  would  I  better  soak 
it  and  feed  it  wet  and  fepd  the  ground 
rye  separately  dry?  Always  before  I 
have  fed  the  brewers’  grains  dry,  mixed 
with  the  other  graius.  A.  tc. 

New  York. 

You  were  right  in  your  supposition 
that  you  do  not  need  a  strictly  high  pro¬ 
tein  grain  ration  with  your  good  quality 
of  hay.  I  have  figured  a  ration  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Thirty  pounds  corn  silage  and  12 
pounds  hay  daily  together  with  one 
Pound  of  grain  to  3%  pounds  milk  from 
the  following  mixture,  one  part  ground 
rye,  two  parts  dried  brewers’  grains,  one 
part  gluten  feed,  one  part  middlings, 
'fine  brewers’  grains  should  be  mixed  in 
with  the  other  grains  in  the  usual  way. 

_ _  II.  F.  J. 

Feeding  Veal  Calves 

We  are  operating  a  dairy  of  30  head, 
mostly  Ilolsteins.  We  separate  our  milk 
and  make  butter,  feed  the  skim-milk  to 
veal  calves  and  buy  a  large  number  of 
veal  calves  from  our  neighbors,  as  we 
are  right  in  a  large  dairying  section  and 
have  access  to  a  good  many  calves.  We 
have  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay  and  have 
plenty  of  skim-milk.  We  have  read  a 
good  many  formulas  for  feeding  veal 
calves,  but  they  are  somewhat  confusing, 
and  we  would  like  yon  to  give  us  your 
idea  on  this  subject  and  the  beat  way  to 
get  these  calves  to  market  in  the  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest  way.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  feeding  about  3ft.  We  can 
afford  to  buy  the  grain,  and  what  we 
want  is  to  know  what  to  buy  that  will 
produce  the  best  Tesults.  We  expect  the 
Alfalfa  to  take  the  place  of  bran,  and  at 
(he  present  time,  we  are  feeding  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  10ft  pounds  cornmeal,  lftft  pounds 
ground  oats,  50  pounds  oilmeal  and  all 
the  Alfalfa  the  calves  will  eat,  plus  from 
two  to  three  quarts  skim-milk  fed  three 
times  a  day.  E.  L.  a. 

New  York. 

Your  present  method  of  feeding  calves 
is  an  excellent  one.  With  Alfalfa  hay  I 
do  not  think  you  can  improve  on  the 
grain  ration  you  are  using  unless  pos¬ 
sibly  you  might  add  another  10ft  pounds 
of  cornmeal  to  it  if  you  do  not  feel  the 
calves  are  making  the  gains  they  should. 

_  H.  F.  j. 

Grain  Before  Calving ;  Renewing  Old 
Pasture 

l._  What  is  the  usual  practice  in  the 
feeding  of  cows  in  their  dry  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  calving?  I  have  been  told  that 
it  was  not  considered  safe  to  grain  cows 
previous  to  calving,  or  it  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  milk  fever,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  full  flow 
of  milk  right  at  the  beginning,  as  much 
care  would  have  to  he  given  to  feeding 
before  calving  as  after.  2.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  an  old  pasture  which  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  worn  out  can  he  top-seeded  satis- 
foctorily.  What  is  the  best  time  of  year 
and  also  what  would  be  a  good  mixture? 
On  account  of  the  character  of  the  land, 
its  location,  etc.,  it  is  not  possible  to 
plow  and  re-seed  this  pasture  even  if  it 
would  be  the  thing  to  do.  F.  n.  c. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Cows  should  be  grained  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  during  their  dry  period  to 
lit  them  properly  for  doing  well  when 
they  freshen.  One  needs  to  watch  the 
cows  during  this  period  aud  let  their 
condition  be  a  guide  as  to  the  amount  of 
grain  fed.  A  good  grain  ration  is  one 
part  hominy  or  cornmeal,  two  parts  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  one  part  wheat  bran,  one  part 
dried  brewers’  grains  and  one  part  oil 
meal.  In  general  feed  three  to  five 
pounds  grain  daily  nearly  up  to  time  of 
calving. 

2.  If  you  are  to  sow  grass  seed  onto 
your  run-down  pnsture,  the  soil  should 
be  loosened  in  some  way.  If  possible  use 
spike-tooth  or  disk  harrow,  then  lime 
and  use  some  commercial  fertilizer.  In 
the  early  Spring  sow  on  a  mixture  of 
Timothy  eight  pounds,  Red-top  four 
niiinds,  Kentucky  Blue  grass  six  pounds, 
ted  clover  four  lbs.,  Alsike  clover  two 

pounds.  _  ii.  F.  J. 

Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows?  The  cows  are  giving  ap¬ 
proximately  4%  milk.  I  have  plenty  of 
clover  and  Timothy,  mixed  hay  and  oats, 
and  can  get  silage  from  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  for  $1  per  ton.  I  can  got  sweet  corn 
cob  and  husk  silage  for  about  a  month 
and  then  peavinc  silage  afterwards.  I 
also  wish  a  ration  for  growing  heifers. 

New  York.  G.  M. 

Feed  your  cows  about  30  pounds  sil¬ 
age  anil  1ft  pounds  mixed  hay  daily  and  a 
pound  of  grain  to  3%  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily  from  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Two  parts  gluten  feed,  one  part 
dried  brewers’  or  distillers’  grains,  1^ 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  linseed 
oil  meal,  one-half  part  wheat  bran.  Add 
1%  coarse  fine  salt  to  ration. 

For  your  heifers  feed  wlmt  silage  and 
hay  they  will  clean  up  and  two  to  five 
pounds,  depending  on  age,  of  grain  daily. 
A  good  ration  is  one  part  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  two  parts  gluten,  one  part 
ground  oats,  one  part  wheat  bran,  one 
part  linseed  oil  meal.  n.  f.  j. 


FRESHENING  time  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  cow  or  heifer.  No  injury 
or  sickness  has  such  disastrous  results  as  failure  to  properly  clean.  Many  cows, 
especially  heifers,  relain  the  afterbirth.  If  allowed  to  remain,  disease  and  blood  poison¬ 
ing  may  follow.  If  you  forcibly  remove  it,  some  parts  of  the  afterbirth  will  remain. 
These  parts  decompose  and  are  absorbed  by  the  animal,  causing  a  rapid  wasting  of 
flesh  and  loss  of  milk.  Avoid  all  danger  by  using 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS’ 

COW  CLEANER  and  ANT1SEPT0 

Cow  Cleaner  stimulates  Ihe  circulation  in  the  blood  vesseli  of  the  genital  organs,  causing 
the  afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto — it  is  cooling,  soothingand  healing, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding  condition. 
Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time, 

f'—,.,.  TV\fss Aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones  and  keeps  animals 
LOW  ionic*  in  condition. 

C~\C  Prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Avoids 

L-alr  Cholera  Kemecy.  stunting.  Keeps  calves  growing. 


Breeding  Tonic. 


Acts  on  the  genital  organs  and  puts  in  condition  for 
breeding.  Makes  getting  with  calf  more  certain. 

There  is  a  Roberts’  medicine  for  every  animal 
ailment.  Over  600.000  copies  of  his  great  book 
(184  pages),  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,’’  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  Send 

»  $1.00  for  your  copy  today 

a  I  a  your  flrnpcist  Buy  Dr  Roberts  animal 
LiO  10  your  arugt,isu  mediCines  and  tonics. 

Nearly 4000 drug storcscarry  them.  Look  forand  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts’ 
picture.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  Roberts’  goods, 
write  us  direct.  Give  us  his  name.  We  will  see 
you  are  promptly  supplied. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


Ipes  lor  Curing  Ilaiue,  Bacon  MvCbXiUir^. 
Sausages, 

Tf  Un  How  To  Get  $10  To 
SI  O  More  Per  Hog.  .  »*_ 

When  To  Butcher,  About  nmri 

Storage.  Etc.  Shows  Beau- 
ttful  Colored  Pictures,  and  /fT\ 
explains  tho  ClfK  t 

National  ™  I 
j  S  Giant 

|'V  Portable  ---  1 - 

m  SMOKE  HOUSE 

Easiest,  most  successful  way 

’  ^  \  ’  •'  of  smoking  mentti.  Find  out  shout 

f. "i  it.  FREE  BOOK  explains  opor* 
'  iy  niton,  fllz.es,  low  prices,  Combtnn- 
Ksr,  /  (inn  Sanitary  Store  Honno.  Other 
W  valuable  information  given. 

'oitaMn  Elevator M fe.  Co..  258  McClnn  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Tmrr.:^ 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 


HEAVER 


Booklet 


AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Wanted  Write  lor  descriptive  booklet 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  flttsburg,  Pa. 


f  "FARMER’S  FAVORITE”  _ 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  I 

Score*  ofiwc’.  every  Miutnn.  .hint  the 
till  UK  for  •'■.DltliiK  ID"‘l  tor  Blink  nml 
poultry,  wu-ininf  water  f"r  rattle,  ■ I 
lii-etiu<w*M  lorwimh  day^vmlfrliu  gSJ' 
la i  l  nod  tallow,  •luriliftfHg  iluli-}’ 
nun  -'ll’,  hail l up  buii,  etc,  Cooke  bt,, 
quickly.  Little  fuel.  Set. tip nny where,  AK 5) 
linlouii  or  out.  No brick  )'ounit«qnu, 

Levy  to  ninvai.  If  toll  nallc.tlcH  your  la, 
mmi.y  hack.  23  to  luu  toil,  eatuo  iiy— 
fnui  between.  Writi- for  mtarcet-  van 
in*  till  rit turn  on  wlmt  mericullimit  col-  Jn 9 

Icite  and  expcuinj'iiifll  rr.cn  nay  about  /' 
liiorujiard  protlla  from  cooked  fa, it.  “ 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

66-7Z  Owego  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Test  it 
out  for 
30  days 


with  Dumping  Caldron,  limptkm  its 
L  kett  lo  In  oue  jiitmiUi.^Slnipleht.  and 
beststock  feed  cooker.  Wale r  jacket, 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  maku23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


Also  Dairy  am] Laundry  Stoves, Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scolders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
fftr  Write  us.  Aek  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  IS,  Batavia.  III. 


Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


BEND  TODAY 


Get  This  Book  FREE 


y\BSORBINEh 


Nelson  Tank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  TreeTrial 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  tho  Cost  -with  the 


PROFIT  FARM  ROILER 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

|  Sen  ton  Trial.  Folly  Guarnn* 
teed.  Easy running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  want]  or  void  milk,  bowl  a 

_  _____  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

ts  largo  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address,  __ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO-Bai^ldgSv. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 


Q  m  Buys  the  Now  Butter 

mM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lii’ht  running, 

M  U  y  cleaning,  close  ekim 
■H  "tinsr.  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skima  65  quarts 
l»r  (rjur.  Made  ohto  in  fuut 
Ixwirrlxifi  op  ten  1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  «,*«• 

_ _ *  i  nml  morn  hy  what 

it  saves  in  cream.  Foatai  brinvra  Free  cat- 
alofr,  folder  and  **  direct  -from- factory  "  offer* 
Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

AL8AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Btvd.  CHICAGO 


Oie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  23,  1916 


BUTTER. 

Fiirtlu-r  prlcp  advuucoF  have  been  made  on 
practically  all  grades.  The'  market  continues 
firm,  with  consumptive  trade  still  good,  though* 
a  dropping  off  may  be  expected  at  any  time. 
Scarcity  is  the  reason  given  for  this  licnvy  ad¬ 
vance.  One  would  be  better  able  to  judge  about 
this  if  reports  of  holdings  in  the  large  Middle 
West  storages  were  available.  Those  could  duly 
be  got  by  law  compelling  publicity.  A  consid¬ 
erable  splurge  Is  mmfe  over  the  regular  asso¬ 
ciated  warehouses  reports,  and  probably  mauy 
people  think  that,  practically  all  of  the  butter 
and  eggs  Sti  storage  arc  accounted  for,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  warehouses  never  report,  be¬ 
cause  their  secrecy  is  one  of  tiicdr  heaviest 
business  assets.  A  Federal  publicity  law  is 
needed,  with  reports  at  least  once  a  month,  and' 
supply  and  demand  will  do  the  rest.  Individual 
States  nre  hampered  in  attempts  to  remedy 
storage  abuses  so  long  as  dealers  In  other  largo 
storing  States  cun  (To  as  they  please  ubout.  this. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  48 

Good  to  Choice  . . .  40  >m  42 

Lower  Grx<les. ............... .  ....  36  @  39 

Dairy,  bent . . .  40  @  41 

Common  to  Good .  33  @  37 

City  made . .  33  @  34 

PackiiiK  Stock  . . . . .  30  @  33 

Process  .  33  &  35 

Li  Kin,  Ill  ,  butter  market  40  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Primary  markets  In  the  Middle  West  have 
been  up  to  New  York  wholesale  figures,  but  de¬ 
clined  later,  Business  here  Is  dull,  but  no  dis¬ 
position  to  cut  prices  is  sliown,  as  dealers  feel 
that  the  light  supply  wurranls  a  firm  holding. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  21hi@  25 

Good  to  choice . .  23  @  3f 

Lower  grades .  2U  @  23 

Daisies,  best .  25  @  25^ 

Young  Americas . .  25  @  25hj 

Skims,  best .  20  @  20f^ 


Fair  to  good 


Montreal,  24<y@25 
Watertown  N.  Y  .  23 
Canton.  N.  Y.,  23ft 
Sheboygan,  Wls.,  25,*4 


The  situation  Is  rather  weaker  than  last 
week.  Receipts  are  light  but  buyers  are  criti¬ 
cal,  and  the  demand  for  some  lines  is  cut  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  prices  asked.  Storage  eggs  are 
in  strong  demand  and  somewhat  higher.  As 
with  butter,  none  but  the  few  ‘'Insiders"  lenow 
whether  the  short  supply  actually  warrants  the 
prices  prevailing,  and  only  a  Federal  storage 
publicity  law  can  dear  such  a  situation. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  largo  . 62  at  65 

Medium  to  good . .  50  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  best . 50  @  52 

Common  to  good .  38  @  45 

Storage  . 29  <§>  37 

Gathered,  best . .  48  @  50 

Medium  to  good  .  40  @  46 

Lower  grades .  28  &  35 

Li V K  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  i9  <3  20 

Ducks,  lb .  10  A  17 

Fowls  .  16  &  18 

Boosters  . 14  &  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  prices  asked  for  nearby  turkeys  are  so 
high  that  many  retailers  are  buying  only  enough 
to  fill  known  orders.  Prices  may  or  may  not 
break  In  three  or  four  days,  but  in  any  event 
turkeys  at  35  cents  wholesale  are  a  poor  risk. 
The  market  oil  chickens  is  In  rather  better  con¬ 
dition,  as  many  are  evidently  being  substituted 
for  turkeys,  and  (Tucks  are  selling  particularly 
well.  The  weather  has  thus  far  been  favorable 
for  handling  poultry. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 33  « t  35 

Common  to  good  .  26  <3  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  3U  <3  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  <3  28 

Roasters  . . |28  «  30 

Fowls .  17  ®  22 

Ducks .  20  <3  25 

Bqnabs.  do*. . . . 125  (@6  25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  <3  i  75 

LIVE  8TOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  60  @10  25 

Bulls .  3  00  @6  00 

Cows  .  4  00  (3  5  00] | 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  ib .  10  00  (313  50 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . . 4  00  @  7  00 

Lambs  .........  . . .10  60  (311  50 

Hogs . . . ...  8  75  (3  9  75 

•WOOL. 

Bustness  has  been  lighter  than  for  several 
weeks,  but  prices  remain  at  the  recent  high 
figures.  Sales  at  Boston  have  beent  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  37  to  38;  half 
blood,  41  to  42;  three-eighths  blood,  43  to  44. 
New  England  half  blood,  39  to  40. 

BUANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs...... . 12  25  <313  00 

Pea . 1150  <312  00 

White  Kidney . . . 12  75  (31300 

Bed  Kidney . .  ,  ....1250  <313  50 

Lima.  California..... . .  ..  7  70  <3  7  80 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  receipts  are  larger,  but  prices  continue 
very  high  on  the  belter  qualities  of  barrelled 
stock.  Choice  Greening*  have  sold  above  $5.50 
and  McIntosh  $1  more.  Demand  for  pears  Is 
strong  at  extreme  prices!  for  l teat.  Grapes  high¬ 
er  and  few  available.  Cranberries  temporarily 
dull.  A  few  Florida  oranges  are  arriving,  sell¬ 
ing  mainly  between  $2  and  $3.  nigh  prices,  up 
to  $7.50,  have  been  obtained  for  California  into 
Valencia. 

Apples.  Spy.  bbl .  3  60  <3  0  00 

N.  W.  Greening .  3  till  m  4  DM 

Wluesap  . 2  50  @  6  00 

York  Imperial .  3  U0  <3  4  50 

Twenty-ounco  . 2  (ID  <@  6  oy 

Hubbardston .  2  00  c@  ;i  50 

King  .  2  00  <@  6  00 

McIntosh  .  . .  4  00  <3  6  50 

Baldwin  . .  2  25  @4  25 

Greening  . .  2  00  (@5  50 

Ben  Davis .  2  00  @  3  00 

Western,  box  . .  1  60  (3  2  35 

Pears— Sheldon,  bbl .  4  60  ®  5  60 

KielTcr,  bbl .  2  00  <3  4  00 

Seckel,  bbl . 6  00  <3  8  00 

Bose  . 5  0U  ®  7  00 

Anjou  ... . 3  00  <3  1  50 

Grapes,  l-lb.  fikt .  14  ©  18 

81b.  bkt.’ . .  ...  23  <3  25 

2Ulb.  bkl . * . 1 .  SO  <3  60 

Bulk.  ton.  ..  .' .  . ..50  00  dMJOOO 

Quinces,  bid  . 2  50  <3  4  00 

Strawberries,  pint .  25  <3  30 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  00  (@10  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  Is  very  weak,  as  receipts  are 
large  untT  primary  cost  of  some  of  the  stock  so 
high  that  It  cannot  be  sold  now.  Speculators 
who  stocked  up  with  the  idea  that  $7  per  barrel 
would  soon  he  the  going  price  are  not  mooting 
retail  support,  as  consumers  are  economizing  on 
potatoes  or  using  some  other  form  of  starch 
food.  Cabbage  is  scarce  and  higher.  Cauliflower 
averaging  poor.  Best  is  very  high.  Onions 


higher.  String  beans  poor.  Peas  bigb  when 
Bound  nnd  fairly  well  filled.  Lettuce  very  high 
for  best.  The  following  vegetables  are  now  ar¬ 
riving  hero  from  California:  Artichokes,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  Lima  beans,  celery, 
green  peas  and  tomatoes. 


Potatoes— Maine,  18(1  lbs . 4  SO  @5  25 

Jersey,  165  lt>  bug . . .  4  00  @  4  75 

Long  Island,  1801bs .  6  25  @  0  60 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  00  @  0  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  4  00  @  4  60 

Hweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  <3  1  65 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  6  @  13 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  60  @4  00 

Garlic,  lb . .  3  @  9 

Beets,  bbl... .  2  HO  <a  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  Go  @  2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @3  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  60  @3  60 

Cabbage,  ton . . . . 36  00  <360  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . . .  60  @2  00 

2-doz.  orate .  75  @  3  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1 00  @  3  00 

Onions.  Orange  Co..  1001b.  bag .  3  00  @  3  75 

State  and  Western,  lOQlbs .  3  00  (@  4  50 

Conn.,  100  lb,  bag . .....  3  25  @4  00 

Peppers,  bn . . .  2  00  @  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @4  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1  U0  @  1  26 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @3  25 

Okra,  hu.f .  ...  . .  .  <§>  3  60 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb. . . .  20  @  45 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  60  @  1  25 

Spinach,  bbl . . .  1  25  @  1  75 

HOPS. 

Sate,  prime  to  choice .  48  @  50 

Medium  to  good . . .  45  @  47 

Old  stock. . . .  4  @  6 

Pacific  coast . . . 15  @  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @22  60 

No.  2 . 19  50  @2100 

No.  3 . ' . 17  00  @18  50 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  08  @  . . 

Corn,  as  to  quality.  bUBh .  1  11  @  1  12 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  50  @10  76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 61  @  63 

Rye,  Tree  from  onion .  1  58  @160 

•  FEED. 

City  Bran .  ....  32  00  @  33  00 

Middlings  .  36  U0  37  00 

Red  Dog .  42  00  43  60 

Corn  Meal  . . . . .  42  00  44  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb .  ..  220  @2  25 

Sassafras . 65  @  75 

Wintergrecn  .  3  75  @  4  00 

Cedar  Leaf.... . 80  <S  95 

Wood  .  15  @  18 

Pennyroyal .  1  60  @  Jl  8o 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  68  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  65  @  58 

Ordinary  grades . 40  @  60 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  45  @  47 

Tub.  choice .  42  @  44 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  32  @  34 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  &  25 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Turkeys,  . 35  @  40 

Leg  of  lamb . 26  @  28 

Lamb  chops..., .  25  @  30 

Roasting  beef . 25  @  28 

Pork  chops . 24  @  26 

Loin  Of  pork  .  21  @  24 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  15 

Cabbage,  bead  .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  60  @  70 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

November  22,  1910: 

Butter,  lbs . 2,519,340 

Eggs,  doz .  1,242,930 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  31,710 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . .  9,049 

Cotton,  bales  . 41,021 

Apples,  bids.  . . 111,548 

Lemons,  boxes  .  9,049 

Onions,  sacks  .  18,713 

Oranges,  boxes  . .  140,720 

Potatoes,  bbls  .  50,703 

Corn,  bush .  155,000 

Hay,  tons  .  4,835 

Oats,  hush .  800,000 

Rye,  bush . 07,500 

Wheat,  hush .  2,004,400 

Rosin,  bbls .  11,099 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls .  1,018 

Tar,  bbls .  1,104 


COTTON  GINNING  REPORT. 

The  Government  figures  give  the  quantity 
ginned  to  the  middle  of  November  at  9,015,833 
bales  or  844,558  more  than  at  the  same  date 
Inst  year.  States  running  over  200,000  bales 
are:  Texas.  3,397,130;  Georgia,  1,081.083:  Ar¬ 
kansan,  920,143;  South  Carolina,  740,589;  Okla¬ 
homa,  085,493;  Mississippi,  (MO, 434:  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  479,850;  Alabama,  451,540;  Louisiana, 
394,932;  Tennessee,  270,507, 

Heavy  hay  crop  in  this  section.  It 
sells  frm  $17  to  $20  a  ton ;  feed  scarce 
and  high ;  cornmeal,  $2.35  a  hundred ; 
oats.  G5e;  eggs,  50c,  but  farmers  have 
very  few  for  sale.  Creamery  butter,  41c; 
flour,  $2,50  a  sack.  Pork,  dressed  and 
delivered  to  the  butcher,  12c  lb.  A  few 
people  retail  milk  at  the  houses  at  8c  per 
<|t.  Have  no  creameries  or  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  here.  Cows  run  from  $50  to  $75. 
Live  poultry  sold  to  the  butcher  14c  a  lb. 

Kane,  Pa.  c.  w.  N. 

Great  crop  of  hay,  worth  from  $15  to 
$18  per  ton.  Rye  straw,  $13  to  $14  per 
ton.  No  buckwheat  raised,  but  it  is 
worth  $5  per  1UO  lbs.  Potatoes  fairly 
good,  $1.40  per  bu. ;  onions,  $1.75  per 
bu. ;  butter,  35c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  50o  per 
doz, ;  milk,  7c  per  qt.  •  pork,  10  and  12c 
per  lb. ;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75.  Very 
few  apples,  worth  about  $2  per  bbl/; 
quinces,  3c  apiece ;  hickory  nuts,  $3  per 
bushel.  E.  R. 

Browns  Station,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  $1.70 ;  old  corn,  $1.14 ;  new 
corn,  80c;  potatoes,  $1.55;  hay,  ton.  $12; 
tobacco,  lb.,  17c.  There  were  350  car¬ 
loads  of  cattle  at  the  Lancaster  stock 
yards  this  week.  Good  fat  steers  sold  at 
$7.50  to  $8.50  per  cwt.  Farmers  are 
paying  6%  to  8  cents  per  pound  for  stock- 
erg  and  feeders.  At  the  Lancaster  mar¬ 
kets  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  high  in 
price.  Butter,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  42  to  45c. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  h.  l. 


W  THIS  MARK 
YOUR 

GUARANTEE 

OF 

FEED  QUALITY 


Arcady  Farms.  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  have  success¬ 
fully  and  economically 
raised  over  100  head  of 
calves  each  year  on 
RKD  Calf  Meal-fed 
nothing  else  from  the 
time  the  calves  were 
only  4  to  12  days  old. 
Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us. 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

Chicago  and  Rondout,  Illinois 


Backs  this  saw.  It  Is  tho  btst  and  cheapest  saw  mads. 

hertzler  &  ZOO! 
.$7.90  U  \  A  Portabla  C-1. 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Oaly  f 7.VO  tavio  to 

Wbkh  tipping  Uklllil  CAll 

bo  oddcxS.  Guaranteed 
lyroj.  Money  refunded 
if  not  rvt^ifsojry. 
Send  f«?r  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zonk  Co. 


Box  3.  Belleville,  Pa, 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

we  frtmrnnteo  thin  machine  to  spread,  accurately  amJ  positively,  100 
to  3,500  Ihe.  per  uerte.  any  granular  material,  whether  damp,  ary. 
heavy,  or  light.  With  ttpeoml  equipment  wo  will  distribute  core 
lime,  course  ground  lime  stone ,  etc.  Writ# for  bookUt  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.r  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


(CREOSOTED  WOOD) 

The  Ideal  Barn  Floor 

Wood  blocks  make  the  ideal 
barn  floor  if  properly  modified 
in  size  and  treatment.  Street 
blocks  are  larger  than  needed  in 
a  haru.  Ordinary  creosoting 
oozes  when  the  blocks  are  used 
indoors,  and  the  blocks  Bhrink. 
Brownie  Blocks  are  cut  smaller, 
saving  waste  wood  and  cost,  and, 
by  special  treatment,  oozing  (or 
“bleeding”)  and  shrinkage  are 
prevented. 

Brownie  Blocks  make  a  barn 
floor  that  is  warm,  clean,  smooth, 
sanitary,  vermin-proof,  rot-proof, 
inexpensive  and  everlasting. 

Booklet  on  request. 

American  Creosoting  Co. 
1 7  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Silos 


I  have  been  for  18  years  the  re- 
’  Cognized  Leaders,  used  by  the 
most  prominent  dairymen.  Copied 
by  competitors. 

They  keep  the  silage  pure  and 
sweet  in  coldest  weather,  save  all 
tlie  com  crop,  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Storm-proof,  solid  as  an 
oak .  doweled  staves,  sealed  joints. 
I  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  of 
^  distinctive  Harder  features. 

Write  for  it. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  j 
•IreeV  Box  11.  Coble.kiU.  N.  ¥.  M 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Masse* . .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

S33  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Please  send  mu  tree  looks  on  scientific  fuedind  of  farm 
animals  and  informality  on  feeds  checked  below: 

— Sucrere  Drlry  Feed  — Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

— Sucreae  Call  Heal  —  Amco  Fit  Hiker  (for  steers) 

— Sucrene  Hog  Hesl  — Amco  Dairy  Feed  (a  stronr 
— Sucrene  A  tfs  If*  Horse  Feed  yroteinfetd  for  m  ilk  making) 

(Send  fur  100  lh.  trial  sack.  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  13,  Hot  Meal 
$2,  f.  a.  b.  mill.) 

My  name . . 

P.  O . State . 

My  Dealer's  Name . . 


Peoria,  111, 


1508 


Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  2,  191G, 


manufacturers.  Grain,  hay  and  coal  aro 
sold  very  close,  but  there  is  a  wider 
margin  on  some  other  supplies.  They 
handle  about  everything  that  is  kept  in 
a  country  general  store.  Not  much  is 
done  in  the  line  of  selling  crops,  but 
there  are  plans  under  way  to  handle  ap¬ 
ples  and  perhaps  other  products.  G.  B.  F. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


INMCTONNA  I 

S3|?R  K<  PAST£UPIZEI 

i  . . 


Uairymen, 
Butter  Makers, 
Milk  Dealers — 

pasteurize  your  rnilk 
a  n  d  c  re  ara  and  has  t  e  n 
the  day  of  better 
prices.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  milk  sold  in 
New  York  City  is 
pasteurized.  The 
Public  is  demanding 
it  more  and  more. 
Pasteurization  inakescleaner.safor, better- 
flavored  and  longer-keeping  milk.  Past¬ 
eurized  cream  also  makes  better  lull  ter. 

Here,  at  last, is  themachine  that  enables 
you  to  pasteurize  your  milk  or  cream 
scientifically  without  a  big  outlay—  the 


Eczema 

I  hiTve  a  horse  seven  years  old  which 
lms  had  sore  cars,  that  is  inside,  for  about 
four  or  five  yours.  I  put  vaseline  in  them 
several  times,  but  lately  they  are  so  sore 
be  will  not  let  me  put  a  bridle  over  them. 
They  are  covered  inside  with  small  scabs. 
What  should  I  do  to  cure  this?  w.  B. 

Washington. 

Restrain  the  horse  and  perfectly 
cleanse  the  cars,  removing  all  of  the 
scabs.  Wood  alcohol  and  a  swab  of  cot¬ 
ton  tied  on  a  smell  stick  may  be  used  for 
the  cleansing  lint  sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  saturate  the  affected  parts  with 
oil  the  day  before  the  cleansing  opera¬ 
tion.  When  clean  mb  In  a  little  five  per 
cent,  olouto  of  mercury,  aud  do  not  after¬ 
ward  wash  the  parts,  but  try  to  repeat 
the  application  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Rar  tides,  sometimes  start  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  described  and  they  should 
be  removed.  A.  s.  A. 


A  hundred  llc!  one  well 
dressed  men  in  every 
community  detnand  this 
low#  comfortable  style  in 


Minnetonna  Ripener 
and  Pasteurizer 


Is  made  with  the  Tie  and 
Temper  saving  patented 
Tie-Protecting  Shield  and 
Graduated  Tie-Space. 

15  cents  each.  $1.75  per  dozen. 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  MAKERS.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


—built  to  fit  your  rcciui foments  and  your 
pocketbook  and  yet  as  efficient  as  tiie  big 
expensive  creamery  outfits. 

It  is  also  a  Cooler,  Holder  1 
and  Cream  Ripener— 4  ma-  / 
chines  in  oik— and  the  most  ] 
sanitary  outfit  of  its  kind 
made.  4  sizes— 20,  40,  i75  and  // 

100  gallons.  I 

FREE  Our  booklet  "The  Jf 
Profits  of  Pasteurization.”  « 

Read  it  and  you’ll  see  how  il  | 

will  pay  you  to  employ  these! _ 

new  scientific  methods  of 
pasteurization  and  ripening. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY 
1727  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Owatonna,  Minn, 


fttoTnsnti 


Melanotic  Tumor 

What  can  be  done  for  a  cancer  on  a 
horse’s  tail?  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg,  and  lias  been  there  for  nearly 
two  years.  At  times  it  discharges  mat¬ 
ter  and  then  heals  for  a  while.  B. 

New  York. 

If  the  tumor  is  far  from  the  root  of  the 
tail  have  the  tail  amputated  above  the 
growth.  Tf  this  cannot  be  done  have  tiie 
tumor  dissected  out  by  a.  veterinarian, 
and  the  wound  well  cauterized.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  such  melanotic  or  pigment 
tumors  to  return  when  cut  out..  They 
occur  upon  the  black  skin  under  the  tail 
of  an  old  gray  or  white  horse.  A.  s.  A. 


Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25%  leas  iktx  (UR  AOP 

power,  do  na  much,  or  mom,  work  ns  any  /Sj[ f,  A  *  "  u  ”  “ 

other  mill  of  equal  nizo.  Grind  ear  MpW, 

corn,  ehcilcrl  corn,  oaU.  wlimt,  kaffir 

corn,  cotton  -wd,  corn  in  shucks,  lv.||'  3  S 

sheaf  oats  or  liny  kind  of  grain.  For  KV.  aSi'—efji 

speed  and  complete  grinding  tho  *r %[ '  SI— — 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Ensily  operated.  Never  rv  J/f  1  A  \ 

chokes,  7  sizes.  Fully  vAjJ!  j  1  ( 

guaranteed.  Any  power,  I  v., -ia 

Especially  ndaptod  for 

gssollno  engines.  CATALOG. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mf0.  Co.,  Box  320  Sprlnuliold.  Ohio 


COTTON  SEED  MEAL 


CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Selected  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  Per  Cent  Protein  41  Per  Cent  Protein 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1-2  Per  Cent  Protein  36  Per  Cent  Protein 

“Our  Brand  on  the  Tag, 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag  ’  * 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

Established  1875 

Memphis,  Tennessee.  Branch  Office,  Dallas,  Texas 
Pioneers  in  Cotton  Seed  Meal— It  is  Our  Specialty 


Garget 

I  have  a  licifcr  just,  a  little  over  two 
years  old  and  when  her  milk  is  run 
through  the  separator  it  leaves  blood  and 
some  thick  stringy-looking  stuff  sticking 
to  the  machine.  Could  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  it?  Do  you  think  the  milk 
fit  for  use?  She  seems  to  be  in  good 
health.  She  has  been  this  way  for  a 
month  or  two.  What  can  he  done  for 
her?  C.  P. 

Maryland. 

Keep  a  separate  sample  of  milk  from 
each  quarter  of  tl  •  udder  to  determine 
which  is  giving  abnormal  rnilk.  The  milk 
from  that  quarter  is  unfit  for  use  aud 
should  be  discarded.  If  all  quarters  give 
abnormal  milk  do  not  use  any  of  jf,  but 
dry  off  Hie  secretion  and  fit  the  cow  for 
the  butcher.  If  ouly  one  quarter  is  af¬ 
fected  it  would  be  well  to  dry  off  the 
secretion  and  beef  the  cow  as  soon  as  her 
flow  of  milk  proves  unprofitable,  1 11 
souxe  instances  growths  in  the  teat  cause 
b. ceding  and  if  these  can  be  removed  by 
operation  the  normal  function  of  the 
quarter  may  be  restored.  A.  s.  A. 


They  shear  the  grain  instead  of  crushing 
it,  requiring  less  power.  The  Lctz  is  the 
feed  mill  that  will  grind  all  grain  and  for- 

— - ‘  lagecropa  fine  aa  dust  in 

\  5,.  one  grinding— even  corn 

<W  with  husk,  alfalfa  and  oat 

ifiti  hulls.  Letz  Krisa  Kross 


operative  store  doing  a  business  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  The  largest 
of  these,  the  Grange  store  at  Iluulton, 

Me.,  transacts  business  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually.  It  han¬ 
dles  almost  everything  a  farmer  needs 
and  has  a  grist  mill,  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  starch  factory.  It  sells  at  low 
prices  for  cash  and  pays  interest  on  its 
capital.  Flour  and  sugar  are  sold  to 
members  at  cost  and  other  things  at 
two  to  five  per  cent,  profit. 

Essentials  For  Success. — The  needs 
of  a  buying  club  of  any  size  are  in  the 
;  two  main  essentials  the  same  as  in  all  co¬ 
operation:  first,  good  management;  sec¬ 
ond,  loyalty  of  the  members.  Both  these 
qualities  develop  by  training.  lienee  the 
advantage  of  beginning  in  a  small  way 
and  expanding  as  conditions  may  war¬ 
rant.  Dismal  failures  have  occurred  by 
trying  to  do  too  much  and  too  many 
things  at  the  start  and  by  trying  to  han¬ 
dle  a  large  group  which  had  not  grasped 
the  main  ideas.  But  any  club,  however  had  a  discharge  from  tiie  nose  for  three  or 
small,  ought  to  do  well  if  there  is  a  four  years,  seems  like  a  cold,  coughs  a 
shrewd,  honest  buyer  and  the  members  good  deal  at  times,  keeps  fat,  but  always 
all  stand  by  him.  lias  this  discharge.  Is  this  contagions  to 

.  ™  ~  ,  .  .  ,  horse  or  man?  Would  you  advise  de- 

A  Typical  Organization.  A  typical  stroying  the  animal?  s.  d.  o. 

buying  organization  is  th  o  Farmers  Co¬ 
operative  Exchange  of  Ayer,  Mass.  It  Any  educated  veterinarian  should  he 
developed  slowly  from  local  needs,  ex-  able  to  determine  by  examination  if  glan- 
perienoe  and  conditions  and  is  now  do-  devs  is  present,  which  disease  is  ineuru- 
ing  a  big  and  varied  business.  The  cap-  ble,  contagious  and  also  communicable 
itul  is  $215,000  with  5,000  shares  at  $5  and  fatal  to  man.  Its  presence  necessi- 
each,  authorized  but  not  yet.  all  taken  tates  destruction  of  tin'  affected  horse, 
up.  It  is  considered  highly  successful,  As  a  rule,  however,  the  discharge  of  giau- 
linving  increased  its  business  the  first  ders  is  scant  and  adheres  to  the  rim  of 
year  of  incorporation  to  $0,000  and  its  the  nostril.  It  also  is  heavy  and  sinks  in 
membership  from  12- to  over  70.  This  water.  The  discharge  of  chronic  catarrh 
year  it  will  probably  do  a  business  three  (nasal  gleet)  is  profuse,  light  and  often 
times  as  large  and  for  11  considerably  lias  a  had  odor,  especially  when  arising 
larger  membership.  It  has  paid  five  or  from  a  diseased  molar  tooth.  Have  the 
six  per  cent,  on  its  stock  and  declares  horse  examined  at  once  as  he  will  have 
21/>  per  cent,  dividend  on  all  purchases  to  be  destroyed  in  accordance  with  State 
by  members.  The  new  store  building  40  law  if  found  afflicted  with  glanders, 
by  70  feet  has  facilities  for  handling  A.  s.  A. 

grain,  hay,  coal,  fertilizers,  machinery 
and  other  bulky  supplies.  Quite  a  trade 
is  carried  on  with  non-members,  A  me¬ 
dium-sized  motor  truck  delivers  at  a  cost 
of  10  cents  per  ton  a  mile  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  10  bags  of  grain  or  similar 
large  purchases.  At  the  time  of  the 
writer’s  visit,  coal  was  being  sold  for 
$7.10  per  ton,  but  not  delivered,  a  car¬ 
load  at  a  time  being  taken  to  the  most 
central  point  and  carted  home  by  the 
members.  The  very  important  feature 
for  cash  payment  is  secured  by  requir¬ 
ing  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  for 
every  trade  separately  to  maintain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cash  balance  to  cover  purchases  in 
advance.  What  money  is  left  at  the  end 
of  the  month  is  returned.  Some  of  the 
business  is  done  on  a  xuargiil  of  2%  per 
cent,  over  cost,  which  goes  to  pay  Man¬ 
ager  Bowen  Barker  and  bis  two  assist¬ 
ants.  The  prices  in  general  are  not 
much  below  those  of  the  old  line  stores. 

Tiie  chief  advantage  to  members  is  the 
rebate  in  the  shape  of  dividends.  The 
supplies  are  bought  from,  wholesalers  and 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
.  tabic  meal  and  alfalfa, 
|T\  On  tbo  market  50  years. 
II  )  Hand  and  power.  23  stylos. 

ijm  M.80  to  $  10.  nn  trial. 

Writ  a  for  catalog  and  fanr 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  E-3710  Filbert  St..  Pbilaitelphia,  Pa. 
Ofcpt.  T-3709  S.  AsliUml  Awe..  Chicago.  III. 


Don  jf  -d  J  *| 

invest inp-  you r 
money  in  rooting, 
ceiling.  Biding,  eta.,  m 
until  you  |mve  received  our  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  which  quotes 

Lowest  Prices  Ever 
Made  On  World’s 
Best  Roofing 

We  sell  direct  to  yon  from  the 
largest  sheet  metal  plant  tn  the 
world.  Wo  save  you  nil  middle¬ 
men's  profits.  We  prepay  lreight 
and  give  you  n  binding  guarantee 
against  lightning  lot-sen.  Semi 
coupon  for  free  book — and  read 
our  proposition  in  full.  Spanish  Metal  Tile 

Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof  i  J  m  Ml  if  vj 

Edwards  Tight-coto  Hooting  can  j  -W  i;v  lljjli  |i|!y  H 
be  bent,  twin  tod,  or  struck  with 
lightning,  and  galvanizing  will  j;  SI  j,'  Bl § Mil  i  ll 

not  crack  or  ttnko,  Bend  it  or  ;  Dr  ;H|  jli IIH  If 
hammer  it.  you  can't  loosen  or  ft '■  l|M| ,  1 

scale  galvanizing.  Thin  means  an 


For  Salo-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TEATOR,  Keel  Hook,  N.  Y. 


’4Reof*  Metal 
Cluster  Shinnies 


FOR  SALE 

III  AHmmarlo  f  n  Va  FARM  OF  540  ACRES 
111  rtiDemane  to.,  va.  farm  of  150  acres 

Orchard, UIOU apple trees.  W rite T.U. Taylor, Austin. Tex 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  WSIKmm" 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  n  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS-  ASSOCIATUIN.  Inc.,  ONEIOA.  NEW  YORK 

Othot  offices  throughout  the  State, 


_ tffilvamzimf.  Thin  moans  an 

everlasting  galvanized  roofingCorr  ugated  Sheets 
that  will  last  ua  long  aa  building, 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Rwy,,  at  $15  an  acre  aud  up.  «Easy  terms  and 
quick  profits.  Mild  elirnate,  rich  soil,  abundant 
rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to 
Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes 
Inst  far  enough  South.  Address  K  T.  Crawley, 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  S2fi.  Richmond,  Va. 


Edzvards  Patent 
"'Grip-Lock' ‘ 


Metal  Shingles 

ere  rust -proof  on 
edges  as  well  as 
Bides.  One  man 
can  lay  them. 
They  Interlock; 
cannot  come  off. 
Nail  holes  all  cov¬ 
ered  by  upper  lay¬ 
er.  Forever  wind 


GARAGE 

Lowest  price  and 

ever  made  on  ww  up 

Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel 
Garages.  Set  up  any  place. 
Postal  brings  Garage  Book 
showing  all  sizes,  otyles,  etc. 


Piles 

What  as  a  good  rcmejly  for  bleeding 
piles  in  hogs?  I  feed  wheat  middlings, 
souk  in  water  for  24  hours.  What  can  I 
do  to  prevent  this  trouble?  C.  A. 

New  York. 

Straight  middlings  should  not  he  fed 
nor  should  they  be  soaked  for  24  hours. 
Feed  a  mixture  of  middlings,  barley  or 
rye  meal,  a  little  eormneal  and  flaxseed 
meal  made  into  a  thick  slop  with  boiling 
water.  Allow  the  pigs  plenty  of  exercise 
daily.  Cleanse  the  protruded  parts,  then 
dust  with  powdered  ergot  and  return  to 
place.  If  they  keep  coming  out  scarify  to 
cause  bleeding,  bathe  with  warm  water, 
smear  with  witch  hazel  ointment,  return 
to  place,  and  put  a  drawling  stitch  in  the 
skin  around  the  anus.  Pull  the  strings 
tight  enough  to  sufficiently  purse  up  the 
anus  ihen  tie  with  a  bow  knot.  Loosen 
the  string  night  aud  morning  and  remove 
when  no  longer  needed.  A.  a.  A. 


Tl)e  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 

1223—1273  Pike  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  World 
Please  send  FREE  Samples,  Freight  Paid  Prices  and 
World's  Greatest  Roofing  Book  No*  127a 


Name, 


Address, 


1509 


Connecticut  Laying  Contest 


The  following  report  includes  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  third  week  of  the  Connecticut 
contest,  ending  Nov.  21.  The  first  col¬ 
umn  of  figures  gives  the  week’s  record, 
the  second  total  number  of  eggs. 


Barred  Rocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Michigan  I*.  Farm,  Midi . 

A.  B.  ttall.  Conn . 

, Tales  F*.  Frmieais,  1,.  T . . . 

Hampton  Institute,  Vn . . 

Fair  fields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario  .. 

Rodman  Selin  IT,  N.  Iff? . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

Holllston  Ililt  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F  Row,  N.  It . 

Albert  T.  Lcuzcn,  Mass.  . . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshavv  Farms.  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . . 


Week  Tot. 
0  13 


White  Wyandottes, 


A.  T/.  Mutiny,  Conn  . . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  Jj.  V reeland,  N.  .7 . 

Grant  Buler  &  Soil,  Pa . . 

Joseph  Moreau,  It.  I . 

Obed  (1.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Braymnn  Farm,  N  11 . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Mill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Kverett  E.  AVbeelor,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . . . 

Jay  IT  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

H.  P.  Cloyos  A-  H.  R.  Sullivan.  Conn. 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 


13  39 

21  Cl 
3  3 

19  40 

'll  23 


22  05 


15  50 

0  25 


12  33 

217  09 

0  14 

10  25 

22  54 
O  15 

10  55 

23  48 

21  39 

8  20 


5  13 

13  30 

10  20 
12  29 


19  47 

11  18 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  5 

Frank  E  Turner  Mass.  . .  1 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  II .  15 

A.  B,  Bnindiige,  Conn . 

Hill  view  P.  Farm.  Vt.  <R.  C.) .  13 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . .  9 

Charles  O.  PoIh4miJ8,  N  Y .  12 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  23 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  8 

T.aurel  Hill  Far  .  R.  1 .  25 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn .  17 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . . .  18 

A.  W.  Rninery,  N.  II  .  3 

F.  M,  Beasley,  Conn . . .  3 

Allan's  Hnrdtobent  Reds,  R.  1 .  18 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  23 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  3 

Jacob  13.  Jansen,  .Conn .  30 

Royal  Farms,  Conn  .  19 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  8 

Pinecrest  Orchard's,  Mass .  15 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  Cl.  Knight.  R.  T .  29 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  15 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn .  28 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  20 

Jay  IT  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  10 

,T.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  32 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  22 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  20 

Francis  K,  Lincoln,  Conn .  4 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pn .  0 

K.o-haw  Farms,  Conn .  28 

F.  M.  Ponsley,  Cotin . 9 

Ohas.  flclgl,  Ohio  .  1 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . .  4 

Will  Burron,  England  .  7 

J.  Collluson.  England  .  18 

Abel  Latham.  England  .  5 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  17 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N  Y .  30 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  24 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  22 

Ma rgnreta  P.  Farm,  Otiio .  0 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  34 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  3d 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  11 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn .  38 

N.  w.  Hendryx,  Conn  .  14 

Clifford  l.  Stoddard,  Conn .  29 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  10 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  t 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  4 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 .  33 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pn .  3 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  22 

Jns.  F  Harrington,  N.  J .  11 

H.  W.  Colling  wood,  N.  .T .  28 

WindHWeep  Farm,  Conn .  8 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  Conn .  23 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  ,T .  11 

M.  J.  Qunokenbush.  N  J .  (1 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  .  5 

Hillvlow  Farm,  Mo .  14 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  Ill 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  40 

Silver  Cainpines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn .  9 

Uncowa  Cnmpine  Yards,  Conn . 


5  11 

1  2 
15  42 


13  17 

9  17 

12  28 
23  08 

8  8 
25  75 

17  40 

18  50 

3  7 

3  4 

18  44 

23  56 

3  11 

30  71 

19  44 
8  18 

15  40 


9  25 


Totals  .  1400  3559 


Five-year  Report  of  Missouri  Egg-laying 
Contest 

In  the  five  years  2,600  hens  from  37 
States  and  eight  foreign  countries,  repre¬ 
senting  47  varieties  of  poultry,  were  en¬ 
tered.  The  2,600  hens  consumed  195,351 
pounds  of  feed,  of  which  about  one-third 
was  mash  and  two-thirds  dry  grain.  They 
laid  391,326  eggs;  which  is  about  two 
eggs  for  each  pound  of  feed  consumed. 
Each  hen  averaged  eating  75  pounds  of 
feed  and  laid  150  eggs.  The  average  price 
of  one  egg  and  one  pound  of  feed,  were 
about  the  same.  When  eggs  were  I  V£>c 
each  feed  was  about  l^Ae  per  pound. 
When  eggs  were  2c  feed  was  2c  per 
pound.  Therefore  costs,  profits,  etc,, 
can  be  estimated  better  iu  eggs  than  in 
dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  75  eggs  pay  the 
average  hen  feed  for  one  year,  and  15 
eggs  are  estimated  for  other  costs  except 
labor.  Then  90  eggs  pay  for  feed  and 
maintenance  and  the  hen  which  lays  100 
eggs  is  10  eggs  profit ;  the  lieu  which 
lays  150  eggs  is  60  eggs  profit,  and  worth 
six  times  ns  much  us  the  turn  which  lays 
100  cf/f/s. 

There  were  214  liens  which  laid  less 
than  75  eggs  per  year,  which  is  one  out 
of  every  12,  which  didn't  pay  for  her 
feed.  There  were  305  hens  which  laid 


T5fu>  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


POULTRY 

IBitOKFREE! 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 


over  200  eggs  per  year,  which  is  one  out 
of  every  8.5  hens,  which  laid  200  or  over. 
Whether  the  following  observations  have 
any  determining  influence  on  egg  produc¬ 
tion  or  not,  the  observations  are  interest¬ 
ing  .* 

per 

year 

All  white  varieties  averaged .  156 

All  ldack  varieties  averaged .  148 

All  buff  varieties  averaged .  141 

All  parti-colored  varieties  averaged.  133 
All  rose-combed  varieties  averaged.  147 
All  single-combed  varieties  averaged  141 
All  laying  white  eggs  averaged  ....  141 

All  laying  brown  eggs  averaged.,..  187 
All  with  smooth  legs  averaged.....  142 
All  with  feathered  legs  averaged...  114 

The  2,600  hens  weighed  12,058  lbs.,  or 
an  average  of  5  lbs.  each.  The  hens 
gained  in  weight,  during  the  contests 
1,422  pounds,  or  approximately  y2  lb.  per 
hen.  It.  was  noted,  however,  that  the 
liens  were  ns  heavy  at  the  middle  of  fcho 
contest  as  at  the  end. 

During  the  five  years  265  hens  died,  or 
a  little  over  10  per  cent.  Thu  hens  which 
died  weighed  1,392  pounds,  and  as  the 
gain  in  weight  was  1,422  pounds,  gain 
and  loss  just  about  balance.  In  other 
words,  if  hens  are  kept  and  sold  in  No¬ 
vember  the  gain  in  weight  is  balanced  by 
loss  in  birds.  If  sold  in  July  the  loss  by 
death  is  half,  and  the  gain  in  weight  as 
much  as  irr  November.  There  were  5,301 
that  went  broody,  or  an  average  of  two 
times  for  every  ben  in  the  contests.  All 
varieties  where  hens  averaged  going 
broody  four  or  more  times  averaged  132 
eggs  per  hen  ;  while  the  varieties  having 
no  ftroodiness  averaged  125  eggs  per  hen. 

The  eggs  averaged  to  weigh  21.8  ounces. 
Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eggs  of 
all  varieties  are  nearer  of  u  size  than  the 
liens  which  lay  them.  White  Plymouth 
Rooks  are  twice  the  size  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  yet  they  lay  eggs  of  about  the 
same  size. 

The  feed  ration  which  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults  was :  Dry  grain,  equal  parts 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  Mash,  equal 
parts  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
common!,  and  beef  scraps ;  with  one 
pound  tine  table  salt,  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
mash.  During  the  heavy  laying  season 
5  lbs.  bone  meal,  and  during  the  molting 
period  5  lbs.  of  “Old  Process”  oil  meal 
were  added  to  the  mash. 

The  hen  yards  were  30x120  feet  with 
wheat  for  Fall  and  Winter,  green  feed  and 
oats  for  Spring.  I  think  the  thanks  of 
American  poultrynien  ate.  due  Prof.  C.  T. 
Patterson,  of  the  Missouri  Station,  for 
compiling  the  above  statistics. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THRIVING.  /€7i 
FLOCKS  <30 %£& 


EAltl.Y  BRKKmNC.  COOKKRKBS  AND  BULLETS 
now  on  wile.  Wo  arc  booking  orders  for  Day-Old 
Chick*,  for  delivery,  any  ttrno  after  January  Uit.b. 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  camhining  llnanty  and  Utility,  the 
reBult  of  years  of  careful  selection,  and  that  have  been 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
HouseB,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

‘‘db»ofufe  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.” 
OAKLANI*  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


M  VUU  can  have  mem  every  ume  l 
/Ml  you  use 

f  Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Our  guarantee  means  something . 

ALLEN’S  Mash  for  Thayer-  maker  hi-nn  lay. 
Ft' ml  them  on  it  and  check  rewittfl  oh  record 

every  shipment. 


card  we  send  free  with 
Wo  guarantee 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early  hen  tia(dmi),  free  range  birds 
Irom  record  winter  layers.  Heaviest  winter  Lying  Reds  in  America, 
laying  ralea  211  lo  287  nags.  Largo,  Itardy.  long  hacks,  short 
wide-set  legs,  low  tails.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
nnn-hrooriy  ynnnrj  breeding  hens.  RREElJfNG  BENS,  trios.  Up. 
right  ileallngj,  safe  delivery,  prime  stock.  Hatching  eggH. 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


ALLEN’S  Nutro  Chick  Mash  makes  chicles 
thrive.  Always  checks  Iosbcb  in  lloclc.  The 
15  grain  and  Meat  ingredient  a  are  eerie- 
.  cntlly  chosen  and  ucientillCAjly  blended. 

ALLEN’S  Growing  Chick  Food 
develops  big  healthy  birds  iti 
.  less  time.  Jt  means  big 
»^PT-|£  profits  for  you  while  i 

K-;  ,  ,  j  your  neighbor  is  k 

waiting  for  J 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  rod  to  the  skin, 
Old  anil  yonng  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bon  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR  N.  H. 


FREE 

Write  for  price 

lint  and  data.  ^ 

IN  MILLING  CO. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


50Hens  and  Pullets 

HEDGES  -  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


December  delivery.  Wyandottes  aud  Reds, 
Partridge  Wyandotte  Hens  and  Pullets, 
Pekin  and  Rouen  D  u  e  k  s,  $2.50  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  l'’»rra, R. 34,  PhoentxvllIe,Pa 


W,  WYANDOTTES  ?orlea? 

Pullets,  $1.50  and  $2 ;  Cockerels,  $2,  $3,  $5 
1-year-old  Hens,  $1.60  each ;  10  for  $15 

R.  W.  STEVENS  •  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


13  thomost  economical  and  best  meat  feed  on  the 
market  and  proven  it  by  testimonial  letter*  from  the 
inn-1  sueociaful  poultry-men.  W><  guarantee  Meat 
Ortspn  to  contain  .5  per  cent  Protein .  Y»  btwly  digwrt- 
itila.  No  grease,  nojnijiBture,  no  odor.  Nothing  but 
clean, nwcet meat.  Now  i»  the  time  tofoedit.  Write 
for  y  onr  free  copy  of  our  book  today .  1 1 coo  taln.1  valu- 
ahlo  information  on  feeding  forevery  poultry ttu«cr. 
DARLING  *  COMPANY.  Dept.  27..  Cbicairo.v  III. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  liens  with  255  to 
268-egg  records.  A  four  pullets  and  yearling  lienB. 

E,  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalschin,  N.  Y, 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


Wanted-?®0°oo  WhitaRocIc  and  Barred  RockPullals 

Must  be  good  stock  of  March,  April  and  May  hatch. 
Address,  stating  price  and  quantity  uvailabln 

CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserlke,  Ni.  Y. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  1b  Tone 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 

MANN’S  Lmod!I  Bone  Cutter  BlM 

Cute  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Fro*  Trial. 
o  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 
f.  W.  LAann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford, 


W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Kt  muTtyWSady  for 

service,  42.50  each.  Also  8.  O.  VV.  and  Brown  LEGHORN 
clc’ls,  matured,  tl  DO  each.  Barred  Rock  and  brahma  ck’la, 
42.60  each.  Circular  free.  Rivardolc  Vmiltry  F»rm.  Rinirdili.  H.  J. 


WUhWyiAddtaCoek«fd«  3S®7.VSrCffi! 

cular,  Middlcbraok  Poultry  Farm,  Mist  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.f. 


»New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamson  Street,  New  York 


Vaxder  :  “I  thought  your  limousine 
was  painted.”  Asterwall :  “It,  was,  but 
it  has  to  be  painted  again.  T  ordered  it 
to  he  finished  in  neutral  colors,  and  the 
idiotic  workmen  painted  it  red,  white  and 
blue.”— Life. 


A  strain  with  twenty  years  breeding  back  of 
them,  for  heavy  laying,  quick  growth  and 
great  vigor.  Grand  big  March  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  high  record  trap-nented  bens. 

A.  L.  VRKELAND  -  Nutley,  N. 


SOO  BARRON 

Leghorn  PULLETS 


Tom  Barron's  While  Wyandotte  Cockerels  &™S!! 

Sires  ami  hens  Imported  direct,  from  record  bens 
255  to  275  eggs  ench.  Sires  out  of  278  to  2SI)  egg 

hen.  $f>tnich.  Rich  aril  KeUT,  B.  Na.  1.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


BelgianHares  For  Sale 

Mrs.  M.  SCHWENZ 


3  and  4  nionthsatock, 

#»  1  APIECE. 
Stevensville,  >.  Y, 


May  batched  and  from  pure  Barron  stock.  81  and 
SI. 35  each.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Winsor  Farm  -  Acushnet,  Mass. 


PEDIGREE  COCKERELS  ?^?0;n 

with  official  records  of  187  to  212  Eggs,  at  the  StorrS, 
Conn.,  Egg LayincOontest  1914-15.  Big, Husky  Birds. 
Good  color.  SPRWGDALE  POULTRY  IAUM,  Durham.  Conn. 


Cockerels forSale-MILL  BROOK  STRAIN 

Trap-Nested  Bred-  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Pi  ice,  *2.59  each.  ELMER  E.  FERRY  &  SON,  Almond.  N.  Y. 


ForSale-ciKHCE  Barron-Wyckoff  Cockerels 

each.  F.  M.  DAVIS.  ChisK  Poultry  F tnn,  R.  0  Na.  I.CixciniiAiui.N-T. 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blood  from  Mr.  Barron’s 
imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  3?S,  mated  to  265  to 
2S3  male  blond.  Pullets  showing  line  Fall  records. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CON  NELLS  VILLE,  PA. 


A.B.HALL’SS.C.W.Leghorns 

held  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  ended.  Six-months 
cnckorola,  $5.  Barred  Hock  cockerels  from  special 
mating,  $3.  *4.  Circular.  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HENS,  PULLETS,  COCKERELSTiL'i,",^?)!?""!: 

285-egg  pedigree.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Apalachin,  N.  Y, 


C  r  I  arrhnvne  PUl  LETS.  BREEDERS 

L,.  White  Leghorns  cnnKfRtis.  write 

ns  for  booklet,  etc.  SUNNY  CREST  CO.,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  for  Sale-S.  C. W.  LEGHORN 

May  and.T line  Hatched.  Raised  on  unlimited  range. 
Recommended  for  winter  Egg  production. 

BERKLEY  MANOR  POOLTRY  FARM.  Cenlral  Valley,  New  York 


FIELD,  Somers.  Conn, 


BUFF  HOCKS, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  bnsineus  kind;  great  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain  ;  6-week  pullets.  Booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faux,  11  untmgton,  N.Y 


For  deeoys.  breed¬ 
ers,  and  pets.  For 

L.SS,  Madison,  O, 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks 


CHD  CAYT  1*6  Whit®  Leghorn  TTI.T.ETS, 
rUtt  OnLp  April  hatched,  also  75  White  llncfe 
■  Pullet*,  ready  to  lay.  85  White 

Leghorn  llcux  and  85  W  hite  Buck  Hcnn,  Yearl¬ 
ings.  All  raised  on  free  range.  Price,  $1.00  Each, 
JACOB  PATIKY,  Fust  Nnrthport,  Long  Island 


For  Sale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullefs  rnTl'o^mr- 

els.  Wyekoff  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Large,  vigorous  stock.  C.  0.  KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


MILTON  0  STICKIEY 
Strasburg,  Virginia 


Barron’s  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  strain.  6  pullets  and 
cockerel,  $1(1.  K.  Claude  Junes,  Crnryvilie,  N.  Y. 


L°l?  200  h\T„  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Now  ready  to  be  put  to  laying.  $1  and  $1 .25 (inch. 
300  line  yearling  hons  (tt  *1  each,  or  iu  pens 
of  10  hens  and  cock  for  *12.  Also  four  year¬ 
ling  White  Holland. hen  turkeys  and  1  tom,  a 
fine  pen,  for  $30.  A  pen  of  4  Pekin  Ducks  and 
1  drake  for  *8.  for  immediate  gain.  Circular.  _ 
EDOAU  BltlliflU,  lloi  75.  PiciAABt  Vullvy, 


Mammoth  Emden  Geess  E*r.,t! 

Red,  Oampines,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Wvaudottes 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yarda,  K.  2,  Athens, Pa, 


^nfVTDCT  C!  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  R.l.  REDS 
V-.ULKlKC.LO  B.P.  ROCKS. WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Bow  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  pens.  These  are  flue, 
vigorous  birds  from  f  irm  range,  heavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  known  OIBSON  STRAIN.  Price.  *S  each. 

Q.  F.  GIBSON,  Galon  Farm*.  Drawer  C.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


[KIN  ANU  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  ano  DRAKES  at  Farmer's 
prices.  WrilQ  '.Mr  UlU.UMSuN.  Kt  antiFtr-s.  N.  J. 


GiantBronzeToms,$7-R.C. Rad  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H,  J.  VAN  OYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w^&us  S»mi 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue 
Free.  BRQUKMFLU  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3,  Versailles.  OIno 


Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  for  sale  750  high-grade  pullets  of  our  best 
breeding  Range  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  are  low  and  satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


.Toulouse  Geese  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

for  prices.  Miss  JOSIE  WRIGHT.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Toms 

Brakes,  $2.  Evergreen  Farm,  R.  R.  3.  Newark.  0. 


About  LORD  farms 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


For  Sale-FineS.  C-WhileLeghormCockereis 

*1  each.  J.  N.  WALDRON.  Sunlight  Poultry  FarmYoungs, N  Y. 


s.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

and  cockerels.  HONEY — choice  comb  and  extract¬ 
ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  RIDER 
Rodman,  N.  Y, 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


C.  V.  HILL 
Proprietor 


rVEN  distribution  of  heat  makes  the  Magic  Brooder 
*-•  the  safety  brooder.  It  regulates  both  top  and  bottom 
draft.  Broods  200  to 300.  Bums  coal.  Even  heat  in  all 
weather.  Gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas 
leakage.  Cast  iron ;  indestructible.  (O 


•m  $16.50.  Satisfactory  or  money  refunded  on  request,  within  30  days,  r 

W  Free  booklet  describes  Magicand  Hill  Colony  Brooders.  How  to  in-  ‘L 

V  stall  in  colony  houses;  plans  for  brooder  houses  and  other  apphances^^ 

United  Brooder  Co.(  301  Pwinington.  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ Jg£ 


Mammoth  While  HollandTurkeys 


f  lo»«  Tucker,  Merrynook 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 


lie  na,  SI;  Toma.  #5. 
Mr  A.  «  F.  DUNUT.  R.  N»,  I,  Tttcwcll.Vi. 


f 
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Zt'he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  Mr.  Clarence  Crooks  bought  a 
$15  Orange  Judd  Building  Certificate  he 
was  promised  seven  benefits.  The  seventh 
benefit  was  free  advice  in  making  further 
investments.  Mr.  Crooks’s  mother  availed 
herself  of  this  benefit  and  took  Mr. 
Myriek’s  advice  and  invested  $600  in  five 
shares  of  the  Orange  Judd  Publishing 
Company.  The  price  was  a  20  per  cent, 
premium  on  the  face  of  the  stock.  The 
principal  asset  behind  it  is  the  goodwill  of 
the  business,  and  it.  has  paid  no  dividend 
in  nearly  three  years.  Mr.  My  rick  re¬ 
fuses  to  redeem  the  certificate  and  return 
Mrs.  Crooks’s  money.  Will  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  business  man, 
through  subscription  and  advertising 
patronage,  support  a  publication  that 
capitalizes  the  confidence  of  its  readers 
and  sells  them  gold  bricks  at  20  per  cent, 
above  par? 


that  grow,  and  a  little  lilac  slip  in  place 
of  the  snowball.  The  currant  hushes 
were  slips  about  as  long  as  my  finger,  so 
for  my  fifteen  dollars  I  have  fine  lilac 
slip  and  12  strawberry  plants,  but  I  guess 
I  have  gained  some  experience.  I  don’t 
think  there  could  he  anything  done  about 
it.  I  wrote  them  several  times  in  regard 
to  the  first,  order,  but  was  so  disgusted 
with  this  last  batch  l  never  even  wrote 
them.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless. 

Montana.  f.  j.  w. 

The  above  letter  from  a  Montana  sub¬ 
scriber  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  reports 
which  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  from 
customers  of  the  Gardner  Nursery  Co. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  this  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Orchard”  scheme.  It  is  a  de¬ 
ception  pure  and  simple  in  order  to  lead 
the  prospective  customer  to  believe  that 
he  is  going  to  get  a  great  bargain  in 
trees.  It  has  been  our  experiences  that 
nursery  houses  resorting  to  methods  of 
this  kiud  cannot  he  depended  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  stock  that  is  worthy  of  planting. 

Does  this  look  good  to  you?  It  doesn’t 
to  rue,  so  I  am  sending  it,  hoping,  in  case 
it  is  a  fraud,  that  you  may  warn  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  time.  A.  G.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

No,  this  proposition  of  the  Industrial 
Oil  Refining  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  does  not  look  good  to  us.  The  com¬ 
pany  providentially  has  a  large  shipment 
of  oil  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  that  was  refused 
by  consignee,  and  it  is  offered  people  in 
the  vicinity  at  a  low  figure.  The  propo¬ 
sition  is  so  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
Progress  Paint  Company  and  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Paint  Company,  also  of  Cleveland, 
that  we  rather  suspect  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same  concern;  at  any  rale  they 
have  adopted  practically  the  same  method 
of  disposing  of  their  goods,  and  it  is  a 
’good  opportunity  to  use  some  Anti-Fake 


Step  into  these  Hunting  Shoes  for  Comfort 

Just  what  you  want  to  make  your  feet  glad  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  warm  and  dry  as  toast. 

The  rubber  alone  in  this  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear 
costs  over  half  of  the  retail  price.  It’s  reinforced  every¬ 
where  the  wear  comes — the  stout  seams  and  the  heavily 
protected  welt  makes  these  shoes,  arctics  and  boots  snag- 
proof,  weatherproof  and  all  but  wearproof.  No  thin  spots 
or  skimpy  workmanship. 


I  herewith  enclose  n  check  to  pay  my 
debt;  thanks  for  your  trouble  with  my 
daim  against  express  company.  I  never 
thought  you  could  get  whole  amount,  as 
the  company  would  not  pay  more  than  50 
per  cent,  basis.  I  hope  you  are  able  to 
get  tin*  rest  of  claims  as  you  did  with  this. 

Florida.  y.  m. 

A  shipment  of  tomatoes  was  frozen  in 
transit.  The  Southern  Express  Company 
offered  adjustment  on  a  50  per  cent,  basis, 
insisting  that  they  would  not  admit  lia¬ 
bility  but  were  closing  out  all  Florida 
frozen  vegetable  claims  on  a  50  per  cent, 
basis.  We  refused  to  accept  such  a  com¬ 
promise  settlement  on  the  ground  that 
when  they  accepted  a  perishable  shipment 
from  a  Southern  point  for  delivery  to  a 
Northern  market,  they  were  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  protect  it.  We  staid  by  this 
and  other  claims  and  received  adjustment 
for  the  full  amount.  The  company,  how¬ 
ever,  went  direct  to  some  of  the  shippers, 
who  were  inexperienced  in  express 
methods,  and  induced  them  to  accept  the  stamps. 

50  per  cent,  compromise.  If  a  transpor-  _  ,  .  ,  .  , 

««**»  to1  r  ins 

mers  and  neglects  to  protect  it  so  as  to  Orange  Butter  and  Egg  Company,  565 

prevent  freezing,  and  then  refuses  to  Orange  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  I  have  been 

make  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  una!?le  to  collect  this,  and  wish  you 
.  .,  .  p  ,  •  would  go  after  him.  If  you  cannot  get  it 

value  for  the  goods,  the  need  of  other  Qnv  otll(,r  way>  6l,e  him/  E.  c.bL. 

methods  of  transportation  is  evident.  New  York. 

Tl„  insecurity  of  their  ground  however,  Tw0  ycan>  we  h;,a  ^aerable 

.8  evidenced  by  the, r  policy  of  going  to  plaint  against  Mr.  Ehrenkrantt,  and 

the  shipper  and  inducing  him  to  accept  a  .  ,,  ,  .  .  , 

.  ..  referred  to  lus  operations  in  order  to  save 

50  per  cent,  adjustment,  while  on  similar  „  .  .  .  ,  .  -r, 

,  .  ,  ,  other  shippers  from  loss.  By  persistent 

claims  from  the  same  point  they  settled 

...  .  ,  dunning  we  collected  some  of  the  accounts, 

with  us  at  the  full  value.  The  single  ,  ,  ,  .  „  . ,  ,,  ...  „ 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  hut  he  has  evidently  started  all  over 

shipper  feels  helpless,  and  the  express  .  .  ,  ,  .  . 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,, .  ..  again,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  succeeded 

company  takes  advantage  of  this  condi-  .  , .  •  „  _  „  , .  ,  ... 

xxr  i  a  \  *.  os  i  •  -  111  getting  any  settlement  for  this  sub- 

tion.  We  had  about  2d  claims  from  one  „  x.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  , 

0  ,,  ,  v...  ...  scriber.  It  is  better  to  pass  by  a  house 

Southern  town.  Where  the  shipper  was  ...  .  ...  ,  ,  .  *  . 

......  ...  ...  with  this  reputation  and  ship  to  those 

new  at.  the  business  and  it  was  possible  , 

.  ......  ..  .  having  a  good  credit  standing. 

to  cajole  him  into  accepting  their  propo- 

sitiou,  they  were  successful,  but  with  tlie  Some  time  ago  Carnegie  College  of 
older  shippers  who  withstood  their  offers,  Rogers,  Ohio,  advertised  in  “The  Path- 

we  were  able  to  bring  about  the  proper  Sarship^to^tTe  7S  pS^iu  oa’ch 
adjustment.  countv  that  made  nnnlirjit  inn  for  Ktumv 


iambertville 

Grubber  footwear' 


is  made  in  four  brands  of  various  grades  at  prices  to  suit  all 
requirements:  “Snag-Proof,”  seven  thicknesses  of  pure, 
new  rubber  are  ground  in  on  extra  heavy  sail  duck,  forced 
through  it  from  both  sides,  making 
‘ ‘Snag-Proofs ’’highly  resistant  to  water, 
cold  and  wear.  “Redskin”  is  made  of  " sna 
durable  red  rubber.  “L”  Brand  has  a 
duck  vamp.  “Lamco”  is  pure  gum  with  Hunting  and 
heavv  ribs.  If  vou  don’t  locate  the  T  om.  Sporting  Sho« 


ante 


thatyou  aresupplied.  Send  for  booklet. 
LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Fl^inp  Dutchman 

k  Widespread 


#  Keep  your  land  fertile— save  time,  labor  and  manure 
i—»'  with  the  Flying  Dutchman,  a  practical,  low  down,  end¬ 
less  apron,  wide  spread  spreader.  It  has  up-to-date 
exclusive  features  which  are  worth  while. 

Double  Beater,  with  second  beater  running  at  high  speed,  gives  manure 
second  handling,  pulverizesitmore  thoroughly — makesa  wider,  more  evenspread. 


Separate  Direct  Axle  Drive 


for  Both  Beater  and  Apron 

rain  on  beater  mechanism  as  is  the  case  on  spreaders  hav- 
th rough  beater — insures  reliable  power,  durability,  freedom 
^LUDES  ^rom  *rouble  atld  repair  expense. 

.  Unusually  Light  Draft  in  secured  by  shortwheel base,  hitch 

-»  C , .In  close  to  the  load,  wheels  well  under  the  load,  full  equip- 
i  arrow  j  mentof  rollerb-oa  rings  on  driving  gear  and  beater  mechanism. 

Lime  .  The  Flyin*  Dutchman  if  easy  to  load,  stands  low  with  ample 
Spread-  clearance  between  ground  and  lowest  part  of  apron, 
tied  and  One  Lever  Controls  Operation— permits  wide  variation  in 

Seeders,  spreading,  from  a  thin  coating  to  24  loads  to  the  acre. 

“rm  Built  almost  entirely  of  steel — nothing  to  warp,  sag  or  rot. 

— — — •  Aik  your  Moline  Dealer  to  tell  you  about  this 

Spreader,  or  write  us  /or  Illustrated  literature . 

Moline  Plow  Co., 

Dept  19  Moline,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  National  Congress  of  Horticulture 

This  organization  was  effected  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  November  17,  1916,  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  meeting  called  by  the  American 
Porno  logical  Society.  Its  purpose  is  to 
organize  a  strong  central  body  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  national,  interna¬ 
tional  and  interstate  problems,  legislative 
and  commercial  questions,  aud  further,  to 
to  serve  as  an  active  agent  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  scientific,  sta¬ 
tistical  and  economic  data  so  far  as  such 
touch  upon  the  development,  promotion 
and  progress  of  American  and  foreign 
horticulture. 

Among  the  first  members  enrolled  in 
this  body  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Augusta  County  Fruit  (irowers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Virginia ;  Connecticut.  Pomological 
Society;  Eastern  Fruit  Growers;  Minne¬ 
sota  Horticultural  Society  ;  National  Ap¬ 
ple  Growers;  North  Carolina  Horticul¬ 
ture  Society ;  Northern  Nu‘  Growers; 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association; 
South  Dakota  Horticultural  Society;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Horticultural  Society;  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society,  and  individuals. 

Further  information  relative  to  this 
movement  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Secretary  National  Congress  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  HENYARD 


Oil  Meal  in  Mash 

Would  mash  mixture  given  by  M.  B.  D 
be  any  better  by  the  addition  of  oil  meal 
for  molting  hens,  at  the  rate  of  five  lbs. 
per  100  lbs.  of  mash?  I  am  referring  to 
M.  B.  IP's  mash  as  follows;  Bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal,  gluten  meal,  beef  scraps, 
100  lbs.  of  each.  c.  h.  8. 

It.  undoubtedly  would.  Oil  meal  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  as  food  for  neatly  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Tts  high  protein  value 
makes  it  especially  valuable  when  there 
is  a  special  demand  for  that  element,  as 
when  new  feathers  are  being  grown,  and 
it  contributes  much  to  sleekness  of  plu¬ 
mage.  Its  slightly  laxative  qualities  are 
also  valuable.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent, 
of  oil  meal  to  the  mash  would  certaiuly 
not  be  out  of  place  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Question  in  Breeding 

What  would  be  the  result  of  mating  a 
White  Leghorn  cockerel  oue  year  old, 
Young  strain,  with  Tom  Barron  liens, 
two  years  old,  of  same  breed?  How 
many  females  to  one  male  bird?  Ten  Tom 
Barron  birds  hatched  March.  1915,  start¬ 
ed  laying  Sept.  11115;  laid  1,625  eggs  up 
to  Sept.  1016.  Is  this  a  fair  average? 
Thestt  same  birds  laid  during  their  en¬ 
tire  molting  period.  Will  chicks 
hatched  from  their  eggs  have  the  same 


habit?  Do  you  believe  in  heating  drink¬ 
ing  water  during  the  Winter  months? 

New  York.  F.  M.  B. 

The  result  would  be  simply  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  whatever  definite  characteris¬ 
tics  each  strain  may  have  acquired 
through  generations  of  breeding  along 
certain  lines.  A  strain  within  a  breed 
has  developed  a  tendency  to  perpetuate 
certain  characteristics,  otherwise  it  is  not 
entitled  to  be  called  a  strain ;  cross¬ 
ing  strains  puts  an  cud  to  the  ability  of 
the  fowls  to  continue  the  transmission 
of  these  characteristics  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  progeny.  A  vigorous  cock¬ 
erel  may  be  mated  to  twenty-live  or  thirty 
females  of  tin*  smaller  breeds.  Good  re¬ 
sults  are  frequently  had  when  forty  or 
more  fowls  have  but  one  mule  in  the 
flock.  Much  better  than  the  average  of 
Leghorn  flocks,  though  not  extraordin¬ 
ary  laying.  No  one  can  tell  whether  the 
chicks  from  this  flock  will  also  lay  dur¬ 
ing  molting.  If  these  hens  finished 
molting  in  September,  they  were  un¬ 
usually  prompt  about  it.  I  do  not.  be¬ 
lieve  in  heating  water  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  freezing.  M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Brooding 

I  have  a  ehieken  coop  l^xlO  foot,  5% 
feet  high  in  front  and  H/g  feet  at  the 
hack.  It  is  absolutely  dry.  The  door  is 
in  one  end  and  the  front,  has  two  glass 
windows  each  2%x‘2  feet,  and  a  muslin- 
covered  opening  2 Vi feet.  The  muslin 
frame  swings  up  to  the  roof  on  the  out¬ 
side.  There  is  a  solid  board  shutter 
which  swings  out.  This  can  be  closed 
and  the  space  made  practically  airtight. 
The  coop  is  divided  in  three  compart¬ 
ments  and  in  each  is  placed  a  portable 
hover.  I  hove  brooded  chicks  therein 
successfully,  during  late  March,  April 
and  May,  and  would  like  to  know  if  this 
arrangement  would  successfully  take  care 
of  chicks  during  January,  February  and 
early  March,  without  any  auxiliary  heat. 
If  additional  heat  is  required  how  can  it 
be  arranged  for.  How  should  hen-hatch¬ 
ed  chicks  be  cared  for  as  to  housing  aud 
feeding  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  to 
when  the  ben  drops  them?  A.  W.  L. 

New  York. 

T  think  that  you  will  find  your  port¬ 
able  heaters  sufficient,  for  this  building 
in  the  Winter,  but,  if  you  do  not,  an  oil 
heater  in  the  building  during  the  cold¬ 
est.  snaps  will  help  you  out.  Ample  ven¬ 
tilation  must  be  provided  when  an  oil 
heater  is  used,  it  being  best  to  cut  a  hole 
through  the  floor  beneath  the  heater  and 
to  provide  an  exit  for  warm  air  near  the 
top.  A  small  coal-burning  brooder  heat¬ 
er  in  the  building,  with  the  partitions  re¬ 
moved,  would,  I  think,  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  other  arrangement.  Hen- 
hatched  chicks  should  be  fed  as  are  those 
artificially  brooded.  Less  care  iR  needed, 
as  the  more  natural  conditions  of  life 
seem  to  render  them  less  liable  to  diges¬ 
tive,  and  other,  troubles,  but,  in  general, 
their  food  and  care  need  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  of  artificially  reared 
chicks.  Any  portable  coops  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  mother  hen  from  the  weather 
and  from  marauders  may  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Information  for  Beginners 

I  have  started  a  White  Leghorn  poul¬ 
try  plant ;  have  about  300  birds.  I  am 
a  green  hand  at  the  work.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  to  feed  aud  how  to  feed  for 
the  year  ’round?  8*  B.  W, 

Write  to  your  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  their  bulletins 
ou  the  care  of  poultry,  asking  particular¬ 
ly  for  those  on  feeding,  aud  read  the  ar¬ 
ticles  appearing  iu  these  columns  and 
those  of  any  other  good  agricultural  or 
poultry  journals  at.  your  disposal.  Take 
any  opportunities  Unit  may  offer  to  visit 
practical  poultrymen  anil  observe  their 
methods  of  feeding  and  Care.  Head  care¬ 
fully  but  do  not  attempt  to  follow  all  of 
the  various  plans  placed  before  you.  Try 
to  learn  the  essential  principles  of  poul¬ 
try  management,  from  reliable  sources 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  sift  the  advice 
given  iu  print  and  discard  that  which  is 
not  based  upon  sound  common  sense. 

M.  B.  D. 


Preparing  Mercurial  Ointment 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  and  vaseline  for  lice  on 
liens,  that  is,  what  proportion  of  the 
ointment  and  vaseline  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether?  w.  K.  8. 

This  is  fully  described  in  Bulletin  86 
of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station ; 

"Blue  ointment  is  a  mixture  consisting 
of  67  per  cent,  of  mercurial  ointment  and 
of  33  per  cent,  of  vaseline  and,  therefore, 
contains  331-3  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
Mercurial  ointment,  costs  $1.50  per  pound 
while  blue  ointment  costs  $1.25,  so  that 
the  former  is  cheaper  considering  the 
amount  of  mercury  present.  The  mer¬ 
cury  is  the  most  important  ingredient  us 
it  is  most  active  in  killing  the.  lice,  al¬ 
though  vaseline  au<l  lard  have  some  merit. 

"The  cheapest  method  is  to  buy  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  and  mix  it  with  vaseline 
at  home,  using  one  port  of  the  ointment 
to  one  or  two  parts  of  vaseline.  Place 
these  ingredients  on  a  pane  of  glass  and 
work  them  together  with  a  ease  knife.  Be 
sure  that  the  mixing  is  thoroughly  done, 
so  that  a  smooth  ointment  is  obtained. 
Place  in  a  receptacle  and  be  sure  to  label. 
An  ounce  is  sutficient  to  treat  about  75 
hens. 

"On  chickens  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  attack  proved  to  be  on  the  body  under 
the  wings,  while  an  application  around 


the  vent  or  anus  was  also  effective.  Oint¬ 
ment  placed  on  the  head  was  not  as  effi¬ 
cient.  The  best  region  for  application  on 
older  stock  is  just  beneath  the  vent.  The 
method  of  application  is  to  take  an 
amount  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  on  the 
linger,  and  after  parting  the  feathers,  rub 
it  on  the  flesh  just  below  the  vent.  This 
will  not  cover  a  large  area,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so.  This  method  has 
been  proved  successfully  by  repeated  tests 
and  has  many  advantages  over  other 
methods.” 

This  ointment  must-  not  he,  put  on  hens 
which  arc  brooding  little  chicks! 


‘‘Loos:  here,”  exclaimed  the  new  tenant, 
indignantly.  "You  advertised  this  place 
as  being  near  the  water.  I’ve  looked  in 
every  direction  and  I  don’t  see  any 
water.”  "You  haven’t  looked  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  yet,”  replied  the  agent. — Melbourne 
Leader. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  migRentlon*  received  latent¬ 
ly.  yit  open  *  department  here  to  «nal>!n  Hl.'UAL 
NEW-TORK15K  rorulcri  to  ntipply  each  Wlier’*  want*. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  »oll  ot  exchange.  make  It 
known  hero.  Thl*  Bate  will  bo  5  Cent*  n  word.  pay 
able  In  advance.  The  mine  and  address  iilllSt  bo 
counted  a*  part  of  thn  advertlnwnont.  No  dDpllty 
typ*  used.  and  only  Farm  Product*,  IIolp  and  I'obI- 
tiona  Wunfad  admitted.  For  BUlncnbera  only  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  ami  general  manufacturers*  announce¬ 
ment*  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  Advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ing*  on  other  p»«c*.  Heed  and  Nuraery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  muit  reaoh  u*  not  later  than  Friday  mornlno 
to  appear  In  the  following  week'*  Imuo. 


WANTED — Selected  Mnok  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity;  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
IT.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PURE  SUGAR  TANK  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  MeOALEB,  Insmore,  .Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

WANTED  Cow  beets  red  mangels  by  the  ear- 
lond:  state  price  per  ton.  I  will  furnish  bags. 
TU'.N.T.  BEYER.  Wbltestone.  L.  1. 


Arrr.ES — Pound  Sweets  and  Northern  Spys, 
$3.25  barrel,  SI. 10  bushel;  fine  stock.  F.  P. 
EMMONS,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


$60  POWER  GREEN  BONE  MILL:  perfect.  .340; 

what  will  yon  trade?  MONTICELLO  (N  Y.) 
EGG  FARM. 


WANTED — Golden  Bantam  and  Golden  Nugget 
Sweet  corn,  field  corn,  wax  beans.  WILLIAM 
KIMBALL,  Bath,  Maine. 


WANTED  Few  barrels  of  carrots  or  mangels. 
K K El)  BIEDERWOLF,  Monticello,  Imf. 


FOR  SALE — One  Newtown  Giant  Hot  Water  In¬ 
cubator,  capacity  1,200  eggs.  Used  three  sea¬ 
sons  Have  discontinued  our  ponltry  depart¬ 
ment.  Price  SI 00.  In  good  running  condition. 
DELICIOUS}  ORCHARDS,  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  R. 
It.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Largest  size  DeLaval  Hand  Sep¬ 
arator,  capacity  675  lbs.  per  hour.  Skims  to 
hardly  a  trace;  used  but  little.  No  perceptible 
wear.  Price  $00  f.  <,.  b.  here.  Cost  $90.  E  J. 
WHITNEY,  U.  No.  1,  Perkasle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  cobs  for  vinegar  generarors, 
dry  and  green  in  earlots  or  less.  WHITFIELD 
Tt.  CASK,  Three  Bridges,  N.  ,T. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  2.300  capacity.  Used 
four  seasons.  Have  three  machines  and  stal¬ 
ing  because  only  two  needed.  Call  or  write  for 
price.  TYWACANA  FARMS,  INC.,  Farinlng- 
daie,  Long  Island. 


INCUBATORS — Three  Cyphers  machines  of  390 
eggs  capacity  each,  have  been  in  use  only  two 
Seasons.  In  fine  condition.  Price  $20  each,  or 
the  lot  for  350.  WILLIAM  R.  SAWYER,  It.  F. 
I>.  No.  3,  Portsmouth,  Vn. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Write  for  prices'  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  W.  It.  DUN  1, OP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  couple,  no  children,  for 
dairy  farm;  man  to  be  good  milker  ami  feeder 
and  understand  farm  work;  woman  for  house¬ 
work;  $60  per  mouth  with  board  anti  rooms; 
references.  R.  T.  WEN1IAM.  Painesville.  Ohio. 


TWO  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  S.  11. 
HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  farming  methods.  Un¬ 
derstands  showing  and  breaking  horses.  Highest 
credentials.  BOX  1026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN  WANTED  to  cut  timber  and  cord  wood. 
Day  or  piece  work.  GEO.  W.  BRUSH,  North - 
port,  L.  I. 


POULT.RYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  five 
years'  experience  on  paying  commercial  plants, 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  brunches;  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  J.  HUDSON,  Laurelton  Farms,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


POUI.TRYMAN  of  experience  desires  position, 
wife  willing  to  work;  finest  references.  NO. 
1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


MANAGER  or  superintendent  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  with  party  that  would  appreciate  and  do 
a*  they  agreed,  by  n  trustworthy  Christian  man 
of  44;  small  family.  Several  years  aa  superin¬ 
tendent  of  college  farm  and  grounds.  Lifetime 
of  practical  nml  scientific  experience  embracing 
■  It  branches  of  purebred  stock,  efficient  hand¬ 
ling  of  help,  tillage  in  all  features.  Gentleman 
with  farm  as  fad1  or  operated  at  loss,  let  me 
run  It  along  practical  lines;  results  talk  Give 
me  a  chance  and  I’ll  prove  It.  Only  a  high- 
class  position  considered.  NO.  1677,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  practical  knowledge 
of  chickens  for  private  chicken  farm  In  Cuba, 
$00  per  month,  with  living  quarters  without 
board.  Address  E.  A,  WARNER,  60  Water  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Paper  hanger  and  painter  to  fill  per¬ 
manent  place  in  an  institution.  Salary,  $50  a 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Let  eh  worth  Village,  Thiclls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of  cows,  horses,  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  general  farming,  to  take  charge  of  small 
farm.  Must  be  thoroughly  temperate;  wages 
thirty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Address 
BOX  No.  124,  May  brook,  N.  V. 


l’OULTRYMAN,  27  years  of  age.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  position  on  a  prlvute  place  or 
commercial  plant.  Understands  all  branches 
and  can  hnudlo  help  aud  make  poultry  pay; 
best,  of  references.  J.  E.  BARNARD,  P  O. 
Box  510.  HernardBvlUe,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  all-around  farmer  (25),  single, 
wishes  position  on  farm.  Best  of  references. 
Nothing  under  $40,  NO.  1680,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  help  on  milk  route 
and  iu  dairy;  permanent  position.  NO.  1679, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Have  farms  in  Connecticut  with  20 
to  40  pure  Holstein  and  Holstein  grade  cattle, 
also  2,500  or  more  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode 
Island  Bed  hens,  and  want  u  competent  man  to 
run  it  on  profit-sharing  plan,  with  small  guar¬ 
anteed  salary  for  first  year.  Address,  with  ref¬ 
erence,  LOCK  BOX  G,  Palmer,  Mass. 


MANAGER  of  poultry  ami  game  farm,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  Eastern  States  pre- 
f erred.  Advertiser  has  life  experience  lu  poul 
try,  pheasants,  alt  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowl  used  for  sport,  breeding  and  training  of 
setters  and  beagles;  experienced  iu  Europe  and 
United  States  and  exceptionally  qualified  for 
building  tip  a  successful  poultry  and  game  farm, 
Capahle  of  economical  production  of  large 
quantities  of  prime  broilers,  roasters,  capons, 
eggs  for  market,  eggs  of  high  fertility  for 
hatching.  Thoroughly  versed  iu  trap-nesting, 
Hogan  test,  hover  systems,  colony  brooders,  und 
mammoth  incubators.  Knowledge  of  general 
farming;  etlieicnt  In  handling  men.  American, 
married.  NO.  1078.  care  Burnt  New-Yorker 


MARRIED  MAN,  also  single  one,  for  general 
work  on  farm;  must  have  farming  experience; 
stale  salary,  also  It’  any  children;  steady  job  to 
right  men.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS 
O  >.,  Westwood,  N.  J.;  tel.  8  W-  Westwood. 


WANTED— A  young  man  for  peddling  first  class 
milk  route  and  a  boy  about  17  or  18  for  ped 
dllug  small  route  and  helping  in  the  dairy. 
Both  must  furnish  best  of  references.  DAVID 
MURRAY,  Cedar  Hill  Farm,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  married,  agricultural 
graduate,  also  experienced  poultrymnu  and 
with  knowledge  of  general  fnrming.  Can  take, 
charge  or  will  accept  any  responsible  position. 
References  furnished.  Apply  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  state  wages.  NO.  1684,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  l’Ot'LTRYMAN,  good  chick  raiser 
and  iucubator  man,  e n.[)ahle  manager,  desires 
position  on  gentleman’s  place  or  commercial 
plant.  Excellent  references.  NO.  1683,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  Jan.  1st.  as  manager  of 
gentleman’s  estate  or  general  farm,  40  years 
old,  married,  5  children,  honest  and  reliable; 
no  liquor  or  tobacco;  lifetime  experience. 
References.  NO.  1682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  housework  on  general  farm  10 
miles  from  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  middle-aged  woman, 
capable  of  doing  all  ordinary  housework  well  ami 
willing  to  do  and  learn.  Must  like  country  at 
all  seasons.  Unur.ual  conveniences;  attractive 
location.  MRS.  II.  H.  MOWRY,  It.  D.  9,  Au¬ 
burn,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  steady  boy  or  young  man  on  dairy 
and  Sheen  farm  for  the  winter.  Good  wages 
and  good  home  for  the  right  one.  A  D. 
ROWELL,  Colchester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Temperate  Protestant  married  man 
on  farm;  house  free;  state  wages  wanted 
Address  NO.  1681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECTION  good  Ozark  fruit  land,  $1,920  cash. 
D.  .MITCHELL,  Dugger,  Arkansas. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Poultry  Farm,  near  Asbury 
Park,  $2,800.  NO.  1664,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stookbrldge,  N.  Y. 


A  90-ACRE  FARM  close  to  State  road  and  trol¬ 
ley,  all  necessary  outbuildings.  For  quick 
sate  will  sell  for  low  sum,  $5,500.  FRED  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  Ouakertown,  Pa.,  K.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE — 121-acre  dairy  farm,  %  mile  to 
cheese  factory  and  school;  2  miles  to  State 
road;  substantial  buildings;  sugar  bush;  well 
fruited:  telephone:  R.  F.  D.  MONROE  CONK¬ 
LIN,  JR.,  Cubn,  N  Y. 


FARM,  240  acres,  with  or  without  bay,  stock 
and  tools;  meadows  nearly  level;  cuts  hay 
enongh  to  winter  50  cows;  excellent,  pasture, 
good  12-room  house,  with  running  water,  good 
barn,  wagon  house,  small  tenant  house,  2*j 
miles  from  village  1,000  population;  two  cream¬ 
eries;  part  way  state  road.  Bargain  if  sold  at 
once,  MARY  0.  JOHNSON,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Good  115-acre  dairy  farm,  well 
watered,  15  acres  woodland,  keep  35  head 
stock,  VS>  mile  from  railroad,  telephone,  rural 
delivery,  house  has  hot  and  cold  water,  heated 
with  hot  water  system.  Particulars  write 
EMORY  ROBINSON,  Hyndsvllle,  Schoharie  Co.. 
New  York. 


BUY  90  acres  for  truck,  fruit,  and  general 
farming.  Two  miles  to  stalion,  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Detailed  information  furnished 
gladly.  Address  NO.  830  EUCLID  AYE., 
Ambler,  Pa. 


HOTEL  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE;  town  5,000;  in¬ 
dependent  license;  23  furnished  rooms;  bitch 
barn  In  connection.  NO.  1685,  care  Rural  New- 
Ycj  kvr. 


THE  COLD  SPRINGS}  FARM  FOR  SALE — Near¬ 
ly  2l*l  acres  in  the  villnge  of  Hamilton  (scat 
of  Colgate  University).  40  acres  of  river  fiats. 
The  balance  is  rich  rolling  land  with  a  south¬ 
easterly  exposure.  Ideal  pastures  with  the  best 
of  spring  water,  which  is  piped  to  all  buildings; 
25  acres  of  fine  woodland  with  large  sugar  grove. 
Nearly  new  14-room  house  witli  hath  rooms,  hot 
and  cold  water;  electric  lights  in  house  and 
barns.  Main  barn  90  feet  long  with  slaueliions 
for  60  head.  Plenty  of  other  barns  and  sheds. 
Tills  farm  Is  Vi  mile  from  O.  &  W  depot,  and  is 
an  ideal  place  for  general  fariuiug.  or  dairy¬ 
ing,  with  local  milk  route  or  for  shipping  *ta- 
lion.  For  full  particulars  and  price  address 
i  owner,  W.  D.  BETTS,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  100  miles  to  New  York,  summer  resort 
section  of  tho  Catskills;  16-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuildings;  bargain  at  $5, 0(M);  easy 
terms;  for  full  description  address  DR.  0.  P. 
BY1NC.TON,  Ossining,  N.  Y, 


FOR  KALE — 100-acre  farm  5  miles  to  Schenec¬ 
tady.  %  mile  to  depot.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  J.  LIVINGSTON.  Fullers,  N.  Y 


16.000  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard  for  sale  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old;  standard  varieties.  Property 
comprises  500  acres,  225  in  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  equipment:  cost  $75,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  sett  for  half.  H.  W.  HEATON, 
West  Kingston,  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  lighting  plant.  ARTHUR 
BENNETT,  South  Ave.,  Bath,  N.  Y, 


35  ACRES,  $1,000.  Write  for  description.  E. 
CRANE.  Delinar.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  dairy  farm,  138  acres, 
modern  14-room  house.  O.  FELSINO,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


•  1 . 


An  Engineer  s  Opinion 

This  letter  from  an  eminent  engineer  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
Maxwell  owners.  It  covers  the  vital  points  of  the  Maxwell  Car — the  points  in 
which  you,  as  an  automobile  buyer,  should  be  interested. 


“When  I  heard  about  the  wonderful  value  in  the 
1916  Maxwell  Car  I  commenced  to  investigate,  with  the 
result  that  I  sold  the  roadster  I  used  to  own  to  buy 
what  I  consider  a  more  efficient  car,  the  Maxwell. 

“I  placed  my  order  and  was  fortunate  in  receiving 
through  your  live-wire  agent,  Mr.  Lustbaum,  of  this 
city,  the  first  1916  runabout  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  and  pleased  with  my  car 
from  the  start,  and  now,  after  several  months  of  service, 
I  am  entirely  convinced  that  my  judgment  was  right 
in  replacing  my  other  car  with  a  Maxwell  for  a  b"si- 
ness  car. 

“As  industrial  engineer  for  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  I  must  have  a  car  that  will 
give  me  service  throughout  the  entire  year,  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  My  operation  is  hard  on  a  car,  as  I 
drive  it  every  month  of  the  year,  through  storm  as  well 
as  clear  weather,  and  through  muddy  as  well  as  smooth, 
dry  roads.  My  mileage  per  gallon  is  necessarily  low 
proportionally  because  I  have  a  great  many  calls  to 
make  which  of  course  necessitates  many  starts  and 
stops,  which  tend  to  make  poor  efficiency  records;  this 
is  also  accompanied  by  considerable  idling  of  the  engine. 
However,  for  four  months  of  operation  I  have  averaged 
twenty-three  miles  to  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  which  is 


considerably  higher  than  I  was  able  to  obtain  with  my 
other  car. 

“The  self-starter  equipment  throughout  on  my 
Maxwell  is  apparently  well  constructed  and  to  date 
has  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,  and  yet  I  see  every  day 
other  cars  laid  up  with  starting  and  ignition  trouble. 

“The  points  that  appeal  to  me  more  strongly  as  I 
continue  to  drive  my  Maxwell  are:  The  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion;  low  maintenance  cost;  the  advantage  of  demount¬ 
able  rims  and  one-man  top;  the  cool  effect  derived  on 
warm  days  in  the  driving  compartment  due  to  the 
double  ventilating  windshield ;  the  high  tension  magneto 
entirely  separate  from  the  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  truly  irreversible  steering  wheel,  a  great  asset  in 
sandy  and  muddy  roads,  and  most  important,  the  high 
efficiency  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

“In  my  opinion  the  1916  Maxwell  Car  is  by  far  the 
best  buy  and  greatest  value  for  the  money  of  any  make 
of  automobile  made  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
when  the  matter  is  carefully  considered  from  every 
standpoint.  I  remain,  “Yours  very  truly, 

“Long  Branch,  N.  J.”  “HAROLD  W.  DANSER. 

The  Maxwell  will  serve  you  as  it  is  serving  Mr. 
Danser — as  it  is  serving  thousands  of  others  all  over 
the  country. 


iMLaxuTell 

Motor  Company  Inc.-Delroit  .Mich., 


Touring  Car,  $595  -  Roadster,  $5$0 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  S  of  the  Complete  Maxwell  Line 
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Prize  Winners  at  the  Egg-laying  Contest 
Some  of  the  Results 

EXKEIT  TO  UTILITY  STOCK. — Great  interest 
1ms  developed  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  With¬ 
out  question  these  contests  have  been  of  great  ben¬ 
efit  to  utility  breeders.  They  have  helped  in  var¬ 
ious  ways,  perhaps  most  in  creating  a  definite  in¬ 
terest  in  selection,  breeding  and  care.  If  they  are 
continued  for  a  term  of  years,  we  feel  sure  that 
the  poultry  business  will  he  greatly  benefited.  The 
contest  in  Connecticut  closed  on  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  was  highly  successful.  There  was  a 
larger  average  of  eggs  than  ever  before,  and  some 
fine  individual  records  were  made.  Below,  on  this 
page  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  prize-winning  White 
Wyandottes  which  were  entered  by  Obed  G.  Knight. 
This  group  picture  was  taken  while  the  hens  were 


During  the  year  she  laid  286  eggs,  which  is  the 
highest  record  yet  made  at  Storrs.  While  the  Reds 
did  not  equal  some  of  the  other  birds  in  full  per¬ 
formance.  there  were  some  good  ones  in  this  con¬ 
test.  For  instance,  the  bird  shown  at  Fig.  591  laid 
200  eggs,  which  marks  her  as  the  best  Red  in  any 
of  these  Connecticut  egg-laying  contests. 

DETAILS  OF  CARE. — A  great  many  of  our 
readers  write  asking  details  about  this  contest, 
and  the  way  the.  birds  are  fed  and  cared  for.  They 
should  obtain,  if  possible.  Bulletin  87  of  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  at  Storrs  P.  O.,  Conn.  In  this 
bulletin  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  and  Leslie  E. 
Card  have  given  a  very  good  statement  about  the 
contest  of  1945.  The  details  of  the  contest  just 
closed  have  not  yet  been  printed,  but  this  bulletin 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  previous  contest, 
which  in  Its  management  was  the  same  as  the  one 


Standard  middlings  .  75 

Fish  scrap  .  45 

Beef  scrap  .  45 

Low-grade  flour  .  25 

SCRATCH  GRAIN. 

Pounds 

Cracked  corn  . ' .  60 

Wheat  .  60 

Heavy  white  oats  .  40 

Barley  . . .  20 

Kaffir  corn  . .  10 

Buckwheat  .  10 

FEEDING  METHODS. — The  mash  is  kept  before 
them  constantly  in  open  dishes,  so  that  they  may 
help  themselves.  The  hens  can  obtain  grit  and 

shells  at  any  time.  Formerly  the  grain  was  fed  in 
automatic  feeders,  but  that  plan  was  finally 

abandoned,  and  the  grain  is  now  scattered  in  the 
litter  where  the  hens  scratch  and  work  for  it. 

Green  feed  is  constantly  supplied  to  the  hens.  Dur- 


White  Wyandottes,  Winning  First  Place  in  the  Connecticut  Egg-laying  Contest  wilh  2265  Eggs  Fig.  589 


running  in  their  yard,  and  it  also  shows  the  type 
of  house  used  in  the  contest,  and  the  way  the 
houses  are  arranged.  These  10  birds  laid  2,265 
eggs  through  I  lie  year, 

FOUR  WINNING  BIRDS.— At  Fig.  590  is  shown 
the  best  White  Rock  which  was  ever  trap-nested  at 
Storrs  College.  This  hen  came  from  the  ilolliston 
TIill  Farm  in  Massachusetts  and  during  the  year 
she  laid  271  eggs;  surely  something  of  a  hen.  11  w- 
ever,  well  as  she  did,  there  were  two  others  that 
did  better.  The  bird  shown  at  Fig.  590  is  called 
the  best  Wyandot  I  o  ever  entered  at  this  contest. 
She  is  also  entered  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  is  one  of 
the  birds  shown  in  the  larger  picture.  During  the 
year  she  laid  281  eggs,  a  most  remarkable  show¬ 
ing  for  the  breed.  However,  she  fell  five  eggs  be¬ 
hind  the  bird  shown  at  Fig  592.  This  is  a  White 
Leghorn  owned  by  A.  I*.  Robinson  of  New  York. 


.just  ended.  The  bulletin  contains  so  much  boiled 
down  information  that  it  is  difficult  to  print  a 
mere  synopsis  of  it.  It  seems  that  there  were  1,000 
birds  in  the  contest,  and  they  weighed  214  tons,  or 
an  average  of  about  five  pounds  each.  During  the 
year  they  consumed  20  tons  of  dry  mash,  21  tons 
of  grains.  10  tons  of  mangel  beets,  and  about  2,500 
pounds  of  grit  and  shells.  It  required  12  tons  of 
siraw  lo  provide  them  with  litter;  they  provided  18 
tons  of  manure,  and  laid  between  9*4  and  10  tons  of 
eggs.  In  a  general  way  these  birds  are  constantly 
supplied  with  a  dry  mash  and  what  is  known  as  a 
mixture  of  scratch  grain.  The  dry  mash  is  com¬ 
posed  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Coarse  wheat  bran  .  200 

Cornmeal  .  100 

Gluten  feed  .  100 

Ground  oats  .  100 


ing  the  Winter  mangels  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
From  about  the  first  of  May  the  hens  run  in  the 
yards,  in  which  rye.  clover  and  grass  are  growing. 
When  tills  supply  is  exhausted  they  are  fed  rape 
and  Swiss  chard,  enough  of  this  crop  being  grown 
near  to  the  yards  to  give  a  supply.  Oat  straw  is 
used  as  litter.  The  managers  generally  plan  to 
keep  four  or  five  inches  of  reasonably  dry  straw 
on  the  floor.  They  claim  that  a  total  absence 
litter  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  litter  so  d 
becomes  damp.  The  birds 
records  are  kept.  Of 
laid  outside  the 
credited  to  the 
some  hens  are 
trap-nests  at 
and  probably 
laid  outside 
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the  pen.  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  credited  to 
any  particular  bird.  It  is  stated  in  this  bulletin 
that  during  the  year  one  pen  of  Orpingtons  laid  only 
eight  eggs  outside  the  nest,  while  a  pen  of  Wyan¬ 
dotte*  laid  140  eggs  outside. 

MORTALITY  AMONG  IIENS.— During  the  year 
124  birds  out  of  the  thousand  died  from  various 
causes,  which  gives  an  average  loss  of  12.4%.  Of 
course  the  mortality  in  some  pens  was  greater  than 
in  others.  In  one  case  seven  birds  out  of  10  died 
during  the  year.  Rather  more  than  half  of  the 
deaths  were  due  to  some  trouble  with  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs,  some  trouble  with  the  liver,  or  an 
unnamed  disease  which  affected  the  windpipe. 
Naturally  the  mortality  among  birds  of  this  kind 
in  a  contest  of  this  sort  would  be  higher  than  in 
larger  flocks  kept  under  ordinary  farm  conditions, 
and  probably  not  pushed  as  hard  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  In  one  case  a  White  Wyandotte  hen  died 
early  in  .Tune.  This  lord  had  laid  23  eggs  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  17  in  February,  1G  in  March.  14  in  April,  and 
2b  in  May.  which  gave  her  93  eggs  in  131  days. 
So  far  as  known,  this  bird  never  laid  two  eggs  in 
any  one  day.  yet  it  was  found  that  such  a  per¬ 
formance  on  her  part  would  have  been  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  set  of  reproductive 
organs,  this  lien  had  two  ovaries  and  two  complete 
ducts.  A  fully-formed  egg  with  a  shell  on  was 
found  in  one  of  the  ducts,  and  a  newly  detached 
yolk  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ovi¬ 
duct.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  hen  was  making 
use  of  this  dual  system,  and  might  easily  have  laid 
two  eggs  per  day. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Balanced  Ration  from  Alfalfa  and  Silage 

Alfalfa  Substituted  for  Grain 

Taut  I. 

EPLACING  CONCENTRATES.— There  is  no 
question  that  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  bay  can 
he  put  together  in  the  right  proportion  to  make  a 
balanced  ration.  There  is  no  reason  as  far  as  any 
injurious  physical  effect  is  concerned  why  corn  sil¬ 
age  and  Alfalfa  hay  cannot  make  up  the  entire  ra¬ 
tion.  In  the  Western  regions  where  Alfalfa  hay  is 
grown  in  quantity,  and  is  therefore  cheap,  cows  are 
often  fed  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  silage  or  even  Alfalfa 
alone.  Figures  taken  from  Ohio,  Utah,  New  Jersey 
and  Illinois  bulletins  on  substituting  a  part  of  the 
grain  in  the  ration  with  Alfalfa  hay  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  edition  of  Henry’s  “Feeds  and 
Feeding.”  These  figures  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Alfalfa  hay  can  be  substituted  for  a  large  part  of 
the  concentrates  in  the  ration  of  the  dairy  cow 
without  materially  reducing  the  yield  of  milk  or 
fat.  However,  when  all  the  concentrates  are  so  re¬ 
placed  the  yield  of  cows  of  good  productive  capa¬ 
city  is  markedly  decreased.  What  is  true  of  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  as  a  supplement  for  some  of  the  grain  in 
the  ration  is  also  true  of  other  legumes,  such  as  the 
clovers. 

FACTORS  DISCI'S  BED— The  following  are 
the  principal  factors  that  have  prompted  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  silos  and 
the  recognition  of  silage  as  a  most  excellent  feed 
for  dairy  cows. 

2.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  Alfalfa  bay, 
particularly  the  many  successful  attempts  to  grow 
Alfalfa  in  New  England. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  grain. 

4.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  feeders  that  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  corn  silage  are  of  opposite  composi¬ 
tion,  i.e. :  Alfalfa  hay  is  higher  in  protein  and  corn 
silage  low,  and  that  when  put  together  in  the 
right  proportion  they  make  a  balanced  ration :  also 
the  fact  that  both  feeds  are  very  palatable. 

5.  The  fact  that  Alfalfa  hay  at  $23  or  $24  per 
ton  is  a  better  buy  than  some  of  the  grain  feeds  at 
higher  prices. 

DECREASING  MILK  COST.— A  liberal  use  of 
corn  silage'  and  Alfalfa  hay  will  permit  the  use 
of  little  or  no  grain,  and  hence  make  it  possible  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  produce  milk  at  less  cost. 
This  method  of  feeding  has  a  particularly  strong 
place  in  those  sections  distant  from  cities  where 
milk  is  being  sold  to  large  dealers  at  a  low  figure. 
Whether  the  man  who  is  getting  a  good  price  for 
his  milk  can  get  enough  more  milk  out  of  cows  by 
feeding  a  large  amount  of  grain,  making  a  ration 
■jjtfreater  variety  to  pay  for  the  grain  is  a  point 
Instigation.  Farmers  have  reported  the  pro- 
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or  other  roughage  and  a  large  amount  of  grain. 
To  show  how  Alfalfa  hay  may  be  used  in  place  of 
grain,  the  following  rations  with  cost  of  same  are 
presented.  These  rations  are  all  for  a  1000-lb.  cow, 
producing  25  lbs.  of  4%  milk  daily.  The  require¬ 
ment  for  this  cow  is  2.312  lbs.  of  protein  and  12.83 
lbs.  of  carbohydrate  equivalent  daily. 

Ration  No.  I. 


F  eed 

Protein 

r.II.Equiv. 

Cost 

30  lbs.  corn  silage . 

.  .330 

4.980 

.075 

10  lbs.  mixed  bav . 

.  .430 

4.700 

.09 

.700 

9.680 

.105 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed.... 

.  .432 

1.182 

.031 

1  lb.  distillers’  grains 

.  .224 

.005 

.0103 

iy>  lb.  cottonseed  meal. 

.  .555 

.010 

.03 

1  lb.  linseed  oil  meal . 

.  .302 

.477 

.02 

%  lb.  wheat  bran . 

.  .002 

.242 

.0003 

6  lbs.  grain. 

2.335 

12.862 

$0.2090 

Ration  No  II. 

Feed 

Protein 

r.ILEquiv. 

Cost 

30  lbs.  corn  silage . 

.  3  1 

4.980 

.075 

10  lbs.  Timothy  bay.... 

.  .300 

4.55 

.125 

.030 

9.530 

.200 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed.... 

.  .432 

1.182 

.031 

1  lb.  distillers’  grains 

.  .224 

.( >65 

.<  1165 

1  V>  lb.  cottonseed  meal. 

.  .930 

.010 

.03 

1  lb.  linseed  oil  meal. 

302 

.477 

.02 

1  lb.  wheat  bran . 

.  .124 

.4*4 

.0130 

(ji/j  lbs.  grain. 

2.207 

12.954 

$0.3105 

F.  J. 

“  What  Ailed  the  Western  States” 

The  Money  Question 

Part  11. 

IIESE  articles  -imply  reflect  the  statements 
made  to  us  by  Western  people — readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  letters  come  fnmi  all  side; — Repub¬ 
licans,  Democrats,  Prohibitionists  and  Socialists — 
and  they  are  surprisingly  free  from  party  Idas  or 
opinion.  The  writers  tell  us  simply  just  what  in¬ 
fluenced  the  voters.  We  doubt  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  fairer  expression  of  opinion  concerning  po¬ 
litical  motives,  our  object  in  printing  the  articles 
is  merely  to  let  our  readers  understand  just  what 
these  Western  people  have  in  mind,  before  they 
drift  away  too  far. 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  “present,  prosperity” 
argument.  The  Republicans  elected  McKinley  on 
"the  full  dinner-pail”  or  “stand  pat”  argument.  It 
was  a  material  issue,  and  it  established  a  precedent. 
With  grain  and  all  farm  products  high  those  West¬ 
ern  farmers  applied  the  same  argument  to  the 
Democratic  situation.  The  argument  once  was: 
The  dinner-pail  is  full:  McKinley  is  President. 
Therefore  vote  for  McKinley,  This  year  is  was: 
Prices  for  farm  produce  are  high :  Wilson  is  Presi¬ 
dent.  Therefore  vote  for  Wilson.  This  argument 
appealed  to  thousands  <>f  voters  and  they  acted  upon 
it. 

Next  in  importance  seems  to  have  been  the  money 
question.  We  must  remember  that  much  of  the 
West  has  been  and  is  a  debtor  section.  The  East 
has  supplied  most  of  the  money  needed  by  West¬ 
ern  farmers  and  the  interest  paid  has  come  to 
more  than  the  principal.  Many  Western  people  are 
now  prosperous  and  out  of  debt,  but  many  still  owe 
Eastern  bankers  or  bondholders.  A  may  borrow 
money  from  K  and  he  glad  to  get  it  on  any  terms. 
A  keeps  on  paying  interest,  for  23  or  30  years  be¬ 
fore  he  is  able  to  settle  in  full.  Tn  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  A  will  always  feel  that  B  has  taken  more 
than  his  share.  It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to 
teel  that  way.  Apply  this  in  a  larger  way  and  you 
have  the  feeling  of  the  debtor  part  of  the  West  for 
the  creditor  East.  Very  much  of  the  money  which 
the  West  owes  the  East  belongs  to  farmers  and  to 
people  in  moderate  circumstances — who  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  aims  and  ambitions  in  life  of  the 
Western  people  who  owe  the  money.  These  people 
do  not  deal  directly,  but  through  hanks  and  trust 
companies,  and  therefore  these  common  people  do 
not  understand  each  other.  The  Western  man  at¬ 
tributes  his  financial  troubles  to  “Wall  Street"  when 
much  of  the  money  about  which  they  quarrel  is 
owned  by  people  just  about  like  themselves. 

The  writer  of  this  lived  in  the  Far  West  at  the 
time  of  the  greenback  excitement.  The  favorite 
charge  then  was  that  the  old  soldiers  were  paid  in 
greenbacks  while  the  bondholders  were  paid  in  gold. 
Few  Eastern  people  can  realize  the  bitterness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  middle-aged  men  toward  the  money 
lenders  classed  under  one  general  name — “Wall 
Street.”  Much  of  this  has  now  passed  away  with 
the  prosperity  which  came  to  the  West,  but  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  these  old  green  backers  still  in¬ 
herit  something  of  that  feeling. 

They  classed  Mr.  Hughes  as  the  candidate  of 
“Wall  Street.”  The  Democrats  had  given  the  coun- 
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try  the  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Rural  Credits  law. 
The  West  generally  recognized  the  latter  as  im¬ 
perfect  and  not  very  useful,  but  as  also  carrying  a 
great  vital  principle.  That  is  the  recognition  of 
land  as  a  safe  basis  for  government  loans  or  credit 
and  circulation.  The  West  has  been  long  on  farm 
land  but  short  on  gold.  As  government  credit  has 
been  based  on  gold  the  rich  East  had  the  advan¬ 
tage.  With  farm  land  recognized  as  suitable  for 
such  credit  the  West  feels  that  it  has  a  fairer 
chance.  On  their  records  many  Western  voters 
thought  that  President  Wilson  was  less  inclined  to 
favor  “Wall  street”  than  Mr.  Hughes.  So  they 
voted  for  him. 

Yon  see  party  lines  were  smashed.  Years  ago  we 
saw  Western  farmers  marching  in  a  political  pro¬ 
cession.  Some  of  them  were  in  abject  poverty.  They 
could  not  pay  interest.  They  were  living  on  the 
1  oorcst  food,  with  clothing  ragged  or  patched  with 
flour  sacks.  Yet  they  carried  banners  marked 
"Prosperity”  when  they  knew  nothing  of  it  them- 
;•  elves.  I n  their  hearts  they  felt  that  they  had 
coined  their  manhood  into  money  and  sent  it  away 
u  t lie  Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  party  bosses  said 
march  and  shout  “prosperity,”  and  they  were  do¬ 
ing  it.  This  year  you  could  not  make  them  do  it. 

.  ml  that  spirit  of  disobedience  to  political  orders  is 
very  largely  what  turned  the  election. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  daily 
papers  noted  the  “betting  on  Wall  Street.”  All  this 
was  a  political  trick  to  work,  on  the  imagination  of 
the  sporting  element,  hut  in  the  West  it  worked  in 
the  unexpected  way.  Many  Western  farmers  ac¬ 
cepted  this  “betting”  as  evidence  that  '‘Wall  Street” 
wanted  Hughes,  and  they  considered  "Wall  Street” 
responsible  for  their  troubles.  Remember  that  this 
is  no  argument  one  way  or  the  other,  hut  a  plain 
statement  of  the  truth  which  we  think  our  Eastern 
farmers  should  have. 


Encourage  the  Local  Exhibitors 

OUR  last  editorial  paragraph,  page  1424.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  showing  of  bought  fruit  at  county 
lairs,  etc.,  has  attracted  my  attention,  and  arouses 
my  sincere  approval,  especially  as  it  might  he  re¬ 
peated  almost  word  for  word,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  merely  substituting  the  word  poultry  for 
fruit.  I  am  most  desirous  that  the  exhibits  of 
poultry  at  the  local  fairs  in  the  Fall  should  be  both 
educative  and  stimulating  to  the  poultry  raisers  of 
their  respective  localities,  and  feel  that  the  presence 
in  the  show  tent  of  a  lot  of  birds  that  have  been 
bought  by  some  man  who  comes  each  year  with  a 
lot  of  the  same  sort,  and  captures  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  prize  money,  especially  in  the  varieties 
not  widely  kept,  is  a  distinct  discouragement  to  be¬ 
ginners.  young  folk,  and  other  potential  enthusiasts, 
who  might  otherwise  he  inclined  to  exhibit  and 
thus  he  stimulated  to  the  raising  of  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  poultry.  Furthermore,  when  one  of  these  men, 
tm  the  advertisement  secured  by  such  winnings, 
-ells  a  lien  of  birds  picked  up  at  random  from  any¬ 
where,  the  chances  are  that  the  buyer  will  he  bit¬ 
terly  disappointed,  the  next,  season,  in  that  the 
chicks:  bred  from  them,  because  of  the  lack  of 
“blood-lines”  in  the  stock,  will  not  be  anywhere  near 
the  quality  that  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  Really 
the  pen  has  been  sold  under  false  pretenses.  Some 
•  if  the  poultry  papers  have  come  out  against  these 
“string-men,”  and  it  would  help  if  you  could  see 
your  way  to  give  them  a  little  attention.  There 
must  he  a  distinction  made  between  the  man  with 
•i  purchased  “string  and  the  actual  breeder  of 
many  varieties.  Thanks  for  the  help,  enjoyment 
and  stimulation  always  to  he  found  in  your  most 
excellent  sheet.  Alfred  homes  lewis. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  expressed  ourselves  on  this 
question  several  times.  These  shows,  the  local  ones 
in  particular,  should  he  for  the  benefit  of  local 
breeders  and  growers. 


IF  any  of  oul*  hunters  shoot  a  xvild  duck,  will  they 
look  at  the  leg^  carefully?  They  may  find  an 
aluminum  band  around  one  leg.  It  will  have  a 
number  on  one  %de,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of 
the  Biological  Survey.  *If  you  get  such  a  duck,  he 
sure  to  send  this  hand  to  the  Biological  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  <’.,  slatiug  when  and  where  this 
bird  was  shot.  Sometime  ago  a  number  of  these 
ducks  were  cured  of  the  duck  sickness  which  pre¬ 
vails  around  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah.  These  ducks 
were  numbered  and  then  released.  Now  the  Survey 
wants  to  know  how  long  these  ducks  lived,  and 
whether  they  completely  recovered  from  the  sick¬ 
ness,  also  how  far  they  were  able  to  travel.  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  hunter  can  help.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  one  of  these  ducks,  there¬ 
fore.  make  a  dinner  out  of  him,  and  also  contribute 
a  little  to  the  records  of  science. 
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Little  Talks  on  Manuring 

Would  you-  advise  putting  ashes  now  on  ground  to 
be  plowed  for  corn  next  Spring?  w.  H. 

Western  New  York. 

NO,  we  much  prefer  to  put  ashes,  fertilizer  and 
lime  after  plowing.  We  should  plow  in  the 
Spring,  then  either  broadcast  the  ashes  or  use  them 
in  the  hill. 

LIME  AND  MUCK. — One  place  in  which  it  might 
pay  to  put  lime  on  top  of  the  ground  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  says  he  has  a  piece  of 
light  soil  near  a  swamp  or  pond  hole.  During  the 
Winter  he  wants  to  dig  the  black  soil  or  muck  out 
of  this  pond  bole  and  spread  it  on  the  lighter  land. 
He  thinks  this  plowed  under  will  make  a  good  pre¬ 
paration  for  bush  fruits.  Generally  speaking  it 
does  not  pay  to  use  this  black  soil  unless  it.  con  bo 
well  limed  or  fermented  before  plowing  it  under. 
A  good  way  is  to  make  a  pile  of  the  muck  with 
lime  and  a  little  stable  manure  worked  in  with  it. 
Fermentation  will  start  in  and  in  the  Spring  the 
muck  will  be  in  very  much  better  condition  for 
working  under.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  muck 
may  he  hauled  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  W  i  n  t  e  r  an  d 
spread  on  the  land. 

Then  in  the  Spring  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  may 
he  put  over  it,  and  the 
whole  thing  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Generally  it  is 
much  better  to  use  lime 
after  plowing,  but  in  this 
case  the  lime  and  muck 
would  be  put  down  un¬ 
der  ground  together. 

WHEN  TO  H  A  IT  L 
O  IT  T  Ml ANU  It E. — In 
former  years  we  found  a 
number  of  good  farmers 
who  followed  the  plan  of 
hauling  out  the  year’s 
accumulation  of  manure 
during  late  Summer  and 
Fall.  With  the  rotation 
they  were  following  this 
was  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  doing  the 
work.  They  usually  ran 
a  five-part  rotation.  Po¬ 
tatoes  heavily  fertilized 
were  followed  by  wheat 
or  rye  and  grass.  Clover 
was  seeded  on  grass  in 
Spring.  The  wheat 
cut  the  second  sea- 
and  then  the  grass 
cut  for  two  years, 
the  second  year 
accumula- 


nure  must  be  hauled  out  at  one  time,  but  the  gain 
in  plant  food  and  in  effect  upon  the  soil  will  be 
considerable. 

MANURE  USED  ON  SOD. — One  of  our  readers 
says  that  he  has  had  an  argument  with  a  neighbor 
about  plowing  under  old  sod.  This  man  claims 
that  if  be  plows  under  good  sod  and  adds  lime  lie 
will  have  just  as  good  returns  as  if  he  used  ma¬ 
nure.  The  neighbor  claims  that  a  coaling  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  sod  will  more  than  pay  for  itself,  and 
that  it  always  pays  to  put  at  least  a  little  manure 
on  such  an  old  sod.  Who  is  right? 

The  neighbor!  This  has  be6n  tried  a  good  many 
times,  both  by  practical  farmers  and  scientific  men 
and  it  seems  to  he  demonstrated  that  a  small 
amount  of  manure  plowed  under  with  such  a  sod 
pays  well.  The  theory  of  it  is  about  as  follows: 

The  sod  contains  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter, 
but,  especially  if  this  is  an  old  sod,  which  has  not 
been  plowed  for  a  good  many  years,  the  plant  food 
is  not  readily  available  and  must  be  well  rotted 
before  it.  will  produce  good  crops.  The  lime  will 
help  by  increasing  fermentation,  hut  a  small  amount 
of  manure,  and  especially  old,  well-rotted  manure 


terest.  The  bank  made  the  requirement  that  one- 
half  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk 
and  butter  from  these  five  cows  should  bo  applied 
on  the  note.  In  order  to  safeguard  against  any  loss 
the  15  farmers  who  took  these  cows  organized  a 
mutual  insurance  association.  This  was  to  run  for 
six  mouths  following  the  receipt  of  cattle.  At  the 
end  of  this  six  months  only  one  cow  had  been  lost, 
and  this  loss  was  pro-rated  among  all  the  owners. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  months  these  people  had  paid 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  cows.  The 
cows  were  divided  as  equally  as  possible  into  these 
herds,  and  then  selection  was  made  by  lot.  In  the 
same  way  this  Chamber  of  Commerce,  working 
through  the  hank,  has  acquired  $1,000  as  a  perman¬ 
ent  fund  for  interesting  the  boys  and  girls  in  pure¬ 
bred  pigs.  Of  course  no  one  will  accuse  this  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  or  the  banks  Of  doing  this  work 
entirely  from  a  philanthropic  motive.  They  simply 
understand  what  all  business  men  must  understand 
in  time,  that  no  town  can  prosper  unless  the  far¬ 
mers  who  live  around  it  also  prosper.  They  further 
find  that  one  great  reason  why  farmers  do  not 
prosper  is  that  they  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to 

obtain  financial  credit. 
When  these  farmers  can 
be  helped  to  such  a  cre¬ 
dit  they  will  improve 
their  own  condition,  and 
in  that  way  build  up  and 
i  m  p  rove  their  towns. 
These  tilings  should  be 
great  object,  lessons  to 
the  people  in  many  towns 
who  spend  most  of  their 
time  “knocking”  or  sneer¬ 
ing  at  the  farmers  who 
live  nearby,  when  their 
very  prosperity  depends 
on  doing  the  other  thing. 


Best  White  “Rock”  ever  trap-nested  at  Storrs.  274  eggs 
in  one  year.  Fig.  590 


Best  “Red”  ever  at  Storrs. 
260  eggs  in  one  year.  Fig.  591 
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White  Leghorn  286  eggs. 

at  Storrs. 


tiou  of  manure  w  a  s 
hauled  out  on  the  sod, 
scattered  freely  and  left 
there  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  to  be 
plowed  under  in  Spring 
for  corn.  These  m  e  n 
claimed  that  m  a  n  u  r  e 
handled  in  that  way  and 

left  on  top  of  the  ground  suffered  practically  no  loss. 

Of  late  the  scientific  men  have  been  studying  this 
matter,  and  they  seem  to  agree  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  loss  from  the  manure  when  it  is  left  on 
top  of  the  ground  in  this  way.  This  seems  to  be 
especially  true  in  a  dry  windy  season.  Under  these 
conditions  a  considerable  part  of  ammonia  rises 
from  such  manure  and  is  lost.  Tn  a  wet  season  the 
loss  is  not  so  great,  as  the  rain  washes  the  avail¬ 
able  ammonia  out  of  the  manure  and  carries  it 
down  into  the  ground,  where  it.  is  taken  up  by  llie 
grass  roots.  This  theory  seems  to  be  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  facts.  It  is  the  custom  of  many 
farmers  to  haul  manure  every  day,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Hauling  manure  in  Summer  would 
result  in  considerable  loss  unless  it  is  promptly 
plowed  into  the  ground.  In  Winter  the  loss  is  not 
so  great,  as  the  weather  is  cooler  and  live  rain  or 
melting  snow  carries  most  of  the  available  plant 
food  down  into  (he  ground  promptly.  Farmers  now* 
understand  that  most  of  the  potash  in  the  manure 
is  contained  in  the  liquid,  and  they  also  under¬ 
stand  that  well-composted  manure  is  valuable  out¬ 
side  of  its  actual  plant  food  for  the  bacteria  which 
it  contains.  The  tendency  therefore  seems  to  he 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  composting  the  ma¬ 
nure  under  shelter,  or  keeping  it  in  a  pit  where 
the  liquids  can  be  mixed  with  it.  This  takes  more 
time  and  gives  trouble  in  the  Spring  where  all  ma- 


Highest  record  ever  made 
Fig.  592 


Best  Wyandotte  at  Storrs. 
281  eggs  in  one  year.  Fig.  593 


plowed  under  with  the  sod  serves  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  It  not  only  adds  available  plant  food,  but 
the  bacteria  in  such  manure  work  through,  the 
old  sod  and  help  to  break  it  up.  This  action  might 
be  compared  somewhat  to  the  work  of  yeast  in 
bread-making.  Old  manure  is  full  of  bacteria  and 
they  are  of  great  service  when  plowed  in  with  the 
old  sod.  Thus  we  think  the  neighbor  is  right,  and 
it  is  always  a  wise  thing  whenever  possible  to 
spread  even  a  small  quantity  of  old  manure  on  the 
sod  when  it  is  plowed  under. 


At 


Business  Men  and  Farmers 

through  the  South  and  West  there  has  been 
great  development  in  the  relations  between 
bankers  and  business  men  and  farmers.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  efforts  made  to  improve  dairy 
conditions  through  cooperative  work  between  city 
and  country.  All  sorts  of  plans  are  followed.  Here 
is  one  worked  out  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  town  undertook  to 
locate  good  cows  with  nearby  farmers.  The  local 
banks  financed  a  scheme  for  bringing  in  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  The  first  importation  was  75  high-grade  Hol- 
steius  from  Wisconsin.  These  cows  were  divided 
into  herds  of  five  eaclv,  and  each  herd  was  given 
to  a  selected  country  family.  The  banks  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  notes  running  for  two  years  at  8%  in- 


Retail  Sale  of 
Barreled  Apples 

N  this  region  of  large 
apple  production  most 
of  the  growers  feel  that 
they  cannot  spare  t  h  e 
time  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  as  it  will 
mean  some  extra  work  in 
the  picking  season.  Such 
requests  for  the  sale  of 
single  barrels  as  come 
without  asking  are  han¬ 
dled  in  different  ways  by 
the  various  growers.  One 
man.  not  a  grower,  tried 
to  build  up  a  retail  trade 
a  few  years  ago,  but  did 
not  make  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  because  lie  did  not 
pack  the  fruit  he  sold. 
Some  barrels  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

Anyone  who  has  pack¬ 
ed  many  apples  knows 
that  sometimes  the  fruit 
runs  better  than  others, 
and  most  of  the  larger  growers  here  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  putting  some  special  mark  on  a  few  barrels 
<.f  this  class  and  using  them  to  fill  retail  orders. 
Such  barrels  are  either  “Fancy”  or  extra  good  “A” 
grade,  and  deserve  to  sell  above  the  prevailing 
wholesale  market.  To  the  extra  value  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  we  must  add  something  for  the  extra  trouble 
of  handling  these  small  shipments.  It  is  often 
more  trouble  to  bill  out  one  barrel  of  apples  to  a 
customer  than  to  ship  a  carload.  There  is  also  the 
risk  of  selling  to  a  “kicker”  who  expects  to  pay 
wholesale  prices  for  Grade  A  and  get  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  quality  and  Northwestern 
appearance.  If  F.  M.  F.,  page  1MS>8,  paid  $•'.  per 
barrel  for  New  York  State  Grade  A  Ihildwin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy  or  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  delivered  at 
his  house  in  Iowa,  he  paid  less  than  the  apples  were 
worth.  We  plan  to  charge  about  $2  per  barrel  more 
than  we  expect  to  get  for  Grade  A  in  car  lots,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  it  much  more  than  pays  for  the 
extra  trouble.  Personally,  I  should  not  care  to  sell 
any  single  barrel  of  Grade  A  apples  for  less  than 
$4  f.o.b.  our  shipping  point.  A  smaller  price  would 
not  pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  alfked  c.  weed, 
Wayne  County.  N.  Y. 


Say  what  you  will  about  the’  modern  fashionable 
stocking,  there  never  was  one  more  serviceable  or  com¬ 
fortable  than  the  ones  grandmother  used  to  knit. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Storing  Cabbage  Under  Piazza 

Is  it  feasible  to  keep  cabbages  under¬ 
neath  our  piazza  during  the  Winter 
without  any  protection  except  that 
furnished  by  the  floor  of  the  piazza? 
We  sometimes  have  times  in  the  Winter 
when  the  temperature  reaches  10  degrees 


below  zero. 

C. 

B.  1>. 

Greenwood,  Mass. 

The  past  two  years  we 

have 

stored 

cabbages  for  stock  feeding 

in  s 

i  large 

heap  under  a  shed  open  at  one  end. 
They  were  used  by  January  1,  but  even 
then  there  was  considerable  damage  by 
repeated  freezing  and  thaw.  Cabbages 
are  worth  taking  care  of  this  year.  If 
there  is  room  to  work  Under  your  piazza, 
you  can  quickly  dig  a  pit  as  for  hotbeds, 
two  feet  deep,  and  pack  the  cabbages 
stems  up,  tapering  tile  head  as  it  rises 
above  the  surface  and  covering '  with 
earth  from  the  pit  and  a  couple  of  feet 
of  leaves  or  swale  hay,  which  will  come 
bandy  for  bedding  later.  It  seems  not 
so  much  the  freezing  that  injures  them  as 
quick  and  repeated  ibawing  out.  A 
bandy  plan  is  to  dump  them  into  an 
old  hotbed  pit  and  cover  lightly  with 
waste  leaves  from  the  cabbages  and  a  few 
boards  until  weather  threatens  zero  or 
lower,  after  which  they  are  stored  in  the 
cellar;  in  barrels  if  it  is  a  dry  cellar, 
as  where  a  section  is  partitioned  off 
from  a  heater,  but  on  racks  if  it  is  a 
cool,  moist  cellar. 


Fruit  and  Root  Cellar 

Is  it  feasible  to  make  a  success  of  a 
combination  fruit  and  mot  cellar?  I 
am  told  it  is  not  advisable  to  combine  the 
two.  We  have  a  big  roomy  basement 
underneath  the  garage,  and  propose  mak¬ 
ing  a  fruit  and  root  storage  place  of  it. 
The  cost  is  no  object.  The  fruit  is  for 
home  consumption  only,  and  all  the  roots 
required  will  not  cut  much  figure — 
enough  for  eight  head  of  cattle  and  four 
horses.  We  would  like  to  provide  for 
1000  heads  of  celery.  The  latter  might 
have  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  flavor  of 
the  apples,  but  on  Ihc  other  band  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  ventilation. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  w.  B. 

There  is  no  absolute  reason  why  a 
combination  fruit  and  root  cellar  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  managed,  provided  a 
few  important  points  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Both  roots  and  fruit  require 
a  cool  temperature,  darkness,  moisture 
and  ventilation  but  not  wetness  nor  foul 
air.  The  only  danger,  as  you  well  real¬ 
ize,  is  that  the  aroma  or  smell  of  the 
one  might  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  other. 
This  might  be  the  ease  if  turnips  or  cab¬ 
bage  were  stored  in  such  a  cellar  in 
large  quantities,  but  most  of  the  root 
crops  such  as  carrots,  beets,  potatoes  and 
parsnips  do  not  impart  disagreeable  fla¬ 
vors  to  fruits  and  besides  that  they  are 
best  stored  in  bins  covered  over  with  old 
bags  or  with  a  layer  of  soil  to  keep  them 
in  most  excellent  condition. 

The  thousand  celery  stalks  will  have 
no  influence  upon  the  other  things  stored 
iu  the  cellar.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
turnips  are  to  be  kept  in  the  fruit  cel¬ 
lar,  place  them  in  tight  barrels  and  cover 
over  with  old  burlap  or  anything  else 
available.  A  few  heads  of  cabbage  may 
be  wrapped  in  newspapers  or  may  be 
turned  upside  down  and  covered  with 
sand.  By  having  partitions  to  divide 
that  part  of  the  cellar  holding  fruit  from 
the  root  part  disagreeable  results  would 
be  further  avoided,  but  partitions  are 
usually  inconveniences.  By  considering 
just  the  few  essentials  enumerated,  roots 
and  fruits  should  be  kept  successfully  in 
the  same  storage.  n.  D.  b. 


identifying  Scions 

1  root-gattod  100  or  more  a.  ..3c  and 
pear  trees ;  they  have  been  neglected  till 
they  are  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
question  is:  IIow  can  I  tell  which  is 
grown  from  the  scion  and  which  from  the 
root?  Of  course,  where  the  pears  have 
thorns  I  can  tell,  but.  bow  else  can  I  tell, 
especially  on  the  apples?  j.  L.  M. 

Mansfield,  Mass. 

To  an  experienced  man.  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  different  varieties  of 
pears  and  apples,  this  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter.  lie  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  tree  is 
true  or  not.  The  color  of  bark,  type  and 
color  of  leaf  and  habit  of  growth  are  an 
unfailing  guide  to  the  practical  nursery¬ 
man.  But  to  the  inexperienced  these 
signs  do  not  mean  much.  When  the  trees 
are  young  and  small  it  is  usually  quite 


easily  ascertained  which  is  the  graft  and 
which  is  not  by  removing  the  soil  from 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  examin¬ 
ing  il  for  the  union  of  graft  and  root, 
which  is  quite  easily  seen  in  young  trees. 
If  the  sprout,  has  started  below  the  scion 
then,  of  course,  it  is  from  the  root  and 
should  be  budded  or  crown-grafted  to  tile 
same  variety  originally  planted  in  the 
Vow.  But  when  they  attain  some  age. 
and  size  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  identify 
the  graft  by  this  means.  About  the  only 
guide  yr>”  "3w  have  to  go  by  is  to  pick 


out  one  or  more  that  you  are  absolutely 
sure  is  the  graft,  and  endeavor  to  identify 
the  remainder  by  comparison,  of  color  of 
bark,  leaf  and  habit  of  growth.  Those 
you  are  not  sure  of  should  be  worked  over 
by  budding  or  crown-grafting.  K, 

Dry-curing  Hams  and  Shoulders 

I  would  like  to  butcher  two  pigs  for 
ham  and  bacon ;  have  no  smoke-house, 
but  would  like  to  build  one  of  brick  or 
eenuyut.  Would  you  give  a  beginner 
some  idea  as  to  how  to  handle  the  pork 
before  going  into  the  smoke-house,  also 
bow  to  build  a  smoke-house  large  enough 
to  smoke  two  good-sized  pigs?  What 
wood  should  be  used  to  make  the  smudge? 

Ougers-on-llitdson,  N.  Y.  A,  a.  C. 

This  recipe  has  been  in  use  for  half  a 
century  or  longer,  and  is  one  of  the  best. 
To  each  20  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  make  a 
mixture  of  one-fourth  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a  dessertspoouful  of  pow¬ 
dered  saltpetre.  Rub  this  well  by  band 
into  the  meat;  then  with  coarse  salt  cov¬ 
er  the  bottom  of  a  perfectly  clean  bar¬ 
rel  say  to  the  depth  of  a  half  inch,  put  in 
hams  or  shoulders,  skin  side  down,  and 
cover  with  a  half  inch  of  salt,  and  so  on 
until  the  barrel  is  full,  or  until  the  sup¬ 
ply  has  all  been  salted.  The  side  meat 
or  bacon  is  to  be  put  iu  last,  but  only 
requires  about  half  as  much  salt  to  cure 
it  as  the  bums  and  shoulders,  and  should 
remain  in  the  salt  only  about  half  as 
long  as  the  shoulders  and  hams.  The 
meat  should  be  placed  where  it  is  cool, 
but  not  cold  enough  to  freeze,  and  the 
shoulders  and  hams  should  remain  in  the 
salt  about,  four  weeks,  when  they  should 
be  taken  out,  washed  and  wiped  dry. 


Get  some  whole  pepper  and  grind  it 
yourself,  and  pepper  thoroughly,  es¬ 
pecially  about  the  hock  and  bone.  Let 
them  lie  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
smoke  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  When  I 
say  smoke  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  smoke  must  be 
kept  going  continuously  during  that  pei'- 
iod,  but  that  a  fresh  smudge  should  be 
started  every  morning  during  that  time, 
and  be  -allowed  to  burn  out  sometime 
during  the  day.  Green  hickory  wood  is 
the  best  material  for  smoking  meat. 
Sasafras  probably  comes  next.  Clean 
corncobs  are  good  also.  If  none  of  these 
materials  can  be  procured,  beech,  sugar 
maple  or  sweet  birch  will  answer.  After 
the  fire  has  been  well  started  it  must  be 


smothere’d  down  with  ashes  or  clean 
earth  so  as  to  create  a  dense  smoke. 

K. 

Quantity  of  Peach  Seed  to  the  Acre 

Could  you  furnish  any  data  or  any 
general  estimate  as  to  how  many  .Tune- 
budded  peach  trees  could  be  grown  per 
acre?  How  far  apart  in  the  row  should 
seed  be  planted?  Should  they  be  six 
inches  ‘or  one  foot  apart?  I  mean  to 
sow  seed  on  good  soil.  j.  f.  n. 

In  the  Northern  States,  peach  trees 
are  usually  grown  in  nursery  rows  at  five 
to  six  inches  apart,  but  in  the  South  where 
the  growing  season  is  favorable  to  a  more 
rapid  growth,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
crowd  them  a  little  closer  together  in 
the  row,  as  they  grow  too  big  when 
given  the  distance  apart  in  the  row  they 
are  usually  given  iu  the  North.  In  the 
Spring  of  1800  the.  writer  set  out  a 
block  of  1000  peach  sprouts  on  creek 
bottom  land  in  DieksouCo..  Tenn. ;  these 
were  budded  the  following  August. 
These  sprouts  were  set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  on  an  average  of  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  They  were  cut  down 
the  following  Spring  and  given  the  usual 
care  in  the  way  of  sprouting  and  culti¬ 
vation  during  the  forepart  of  Summer. 
These  trees  made  a  tremendous  growth. 
Many  of  them  were  10  to  12  feet  high 
in  the  Fall,  and  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  collar.  That  Fall  another  block 
of  about  10,000  trees  was  started,  the 
seeds  being  planted  in  rows  42  inches 
apart  and  three  to  four  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  seed  germinated  well  the 
folio .vi^g  Spring,  giving  almost  100  per 
cent,  of  a  stand.  The  young  trees  were 
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budded  the  following  August,  the  buds 
being  given  the  usual  care  the  following 
season.  They  made  fine  trees,  very  few 
of  them  growing  over  five  feet  high,  and 
running  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  collar.  June- 
budded  trees  of  course  would  not  grow 
so  large  that  season,  and  could  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  rows  40  inches  apart  and  three  to 
four  inches  apart  iu  the  row.  At  40 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  four  inches 
between  the  plants  an  acre  would  hold 
approximately  .10,000  trees.  Just  how 
many  seeds  by  measure  would  be  re¬ 
quired  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  can  very 
easily  be  ascertained  by  taking  a  gal¬ 
lon  or  peek  measure  of  seed  and  count¬ 
ing  the  number  it  ooutaius,  and  dividing 
•  he  number  of  trees  an  acre  will  hold 
by  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  peek,  which 
will  give  the  number  of  peeks  required, 
and  being  multiplied  by  four  will  give 
the  number  of  bushels  of  seed  required  to 
plant  an  acre.  k. 


The  McIntosh  Apple 

The  description  G.  R.  S.  gives  of  the 
McIntosh  apple,  on  page  1007,  is  good  ; 
it  is  the  best  dessert  apple  now  grown  in 
the  State.  The  only  fault  it  has  is  that 
it  is  subject  to  scab.  Mine  last  year 
were  free  from  scab.  This  year  being  a 
bad  time  for  scab  and  fungus  they  com¬ 
menced  to  scab  about  picking  time.  I 
picked  and  put  them  on  the  market;  the 
A  grade  sold  for  $4  per  barrel,  B  for  .$3. 
If  I  could  have  held  them  30  days  I  would 
have  realized  another  dollar  on  each 
barrel. 

The  tree  being  a  vigorous  grower  and 
an  annual  bearer,  will  produce  as  many 
apples  as  the  Ben  Davis,  and  one  barrel 
of  McIntosh  will  net  more  money  than 
two  barrels  of  Ben.  I  have  40  bearing 
trees,  top-worked  on  four-year-old  Spys. 
They  have  done  well,  but  not  equal  to  the 
Ulster  County  man  ;  be  must  be  “some 
orchardist.”  j.  a.  g. 


The  Question  of  “  Fillers” 

In  reply  to  C.  L.  Y.,  on  page  1422,  I 
would  use  more  than  one  variety  for 
fillers.  I  use  these,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy,  which  gives  me 
several  weeks’  more  time  to  market  them. 
The  Transparent  is  the  first  to  ripen,  then 
the  Duchess,  and  then  the  Wealthy.  They 
are  all  good  sellers  here,  and  as  I  am  only 
three  miles  from  ceuter  of  the  city  of 
Waterbary.  I  find  it  better  to  extend  the 
season  as  long  as  possible.  I  sold  my  first 
Yellow  Trausparents  this  year  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  August,  and  two  weeks  later 
on  young  trees  they  were  very  fine.  They 
will  last  until  the  Duchess  is  wc-11  ma¬ 
tured.  The  trees  are  close  growing,  and 
have  to  be  severely  cut  out  in  the  center 
to  give  the  sun  a  chance  to  get  in.  They 
make  good-sized  trees,  but  of  course  can 
be  cut  out,  when  their  room  is  needed  for 
the  standards.  I  set  in  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  Transparent,  five  Duchess 
and  seven  Wealthy.  That  works  out 
about  right,  with  me,  and  I  have  never 
had  too  many  of  any  kind.  Of  course 
the  Wealthy  is  the  finest  of  the  three, 
and  lasts  the  longest.  I  had  two  splendid 
large  Wealthy  apples  this  year  on  a  tree 
that  was  set  last  year,  1015.  They  will 
give  good  returns  for  liberal  fertilizing. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  z.  c.  b. 


“  Fillers”  for  Apple  Orchards 

Your  correspondent  in  Otsego  Co.,  N. 
Y..  page  1422,  asks  about  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  for  fillers.  You  correctly 
say  that  Wealthy  is  the  standard  filler, 
but  it  seems  that  some  of  our  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  this  sort  of  use  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  in  your  discussion.  We  use 
McIntosh  as  a  standard  rather  than  as  a 
filler,  and  we  do  not  recommend  Graven- 
stein,  Twenty  Ounce  or  Alexander  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Oldenburg  does  make 
a  pretty  good  filler  and  the  fruit  sells 
well.  Wagoner  is  another  variety  which 
io  one  of  the  very  best  fillers.  Yellow 
Transparent  is  about  as  good  as  Duchess. 
It  comes  even  earlier  into  bearing.  An¬ 
other  newer  variety  which  promises  to  be 
well  worth  using  as  a  filler  is  Winter 
Banana.  The  main  considerations  in  the 
selection  of  a  filler  are  early  bearing  and 
marketability.  It  is  important  to  grow  a 
variety  whiesh  sells  well.  This  is  where 
Wealthy  takes  its  big  lead.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Wageuer  is  the  second  best  from 
all  standpoints.  f.  a.  wattgh. 


A  Great  and  Lasting  Christmas  Present 

T  TTT  HAT  can  answer  this  description  better  than  a 
®  *  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
All  through  the  year,  week  by  week,  the  paper  will 
come  reminding  those  who  read  it  of  your  good  will 
and  thoughtfulness.  It  will  mean  52  varied  expres¬ 
sions  of  plain,  honest,  hopeful  country  living.  Ordin¬ 
ary  gifts  are  soon  forgotten  but  this  one  will  endure! 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  send  the  recipient  an 
appropriate  card  with  the  compliments  of  the  giver, 
so  it  will  reach  the  subscriber  Christmas.  You  know 
some  one  who  would  appreciate  it.  You  can  send  the 
name  any  time  now.  We  will  do  the  rest.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Machine  for  Rakirig  and  Dumping  Stones,  Recently  Illustrated  in  a  German  Paper 
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■  Is  Saw  Outfit  complete  with  $ 
to  8  H.  p.  ENGINE,  ONLY 


.gjuiUifly- 


Our  Specialty; 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR? 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Fall  Strawberries. — This  is  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  and  the  Progressive  strawberries 
are  still  bearing  and  blooming,  and  we 
had  them  on  the  table  yesterday.  The 
nearby  growers  have  kept  onr  market 
fully  supplied  all  the  Fall  at  10  cents  a 
quart,  and  the  fruit  has  been  of  good 
size  and  very  -sweet.  But  I  doubt  the 
value  of  these  Fall-bearing  strawberries 
as  fruit  for  distant  shipping,  as  they  are 
rather  soft.  In  fact  as  compared  with  the 
general  Spring  crop  vai'ieties  I  hardly 
think  they  would  pay  for  shipping  North, 
for  their  Spring  crop,  while  good,  does 
not  compare  with  the  standard  varieties 
in  size,  and  would  hardly  pay  in  the  rush 
of  the  Spring  shipping.  A  patch  for  the 
local  Fall  market  may  do  very  well,  but 
on  a  large  scale  I  would  doubt  their  profit 
as  compared  with  sorts  like  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Aroma,  and  Big  Joe.  During  its 
first  season  the  Progressive  does  finely, 
but  my  last  year  patch,  while  it  made  a 
good  Spring  crop,  has  failed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  worth  picking  this  Fall,  and  only 
the  new-set  patch  has  given  us  Fall  fruit. 
I  shall  continue  to  grow  them,  but  only  as 
annuals. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums. — The  bright 
sunny  Fall  weather  has  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  in  the  spinach,  and  the  patch 
sown  late  intended  merely  to  Winter  over 
for  Spring  cutting  will  soon  be  large 
enough  to  cut  if  the  weather  does  not 
turn  cold.  It  is  rare  that  we  have  such 
warm  sunny  November  weather  up  to  the 
10th  of  November.  The,  frost  cut  tender 
things  in  October,  and  but  for  that  frost 
we  would  still  have  things  thriving.  It 
has  been  the  most  favorable  season  for 
the  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  I  have  ever 
seen  here,  and  they  are  still  loaded  with 
bloom.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who  has  a 
fancy  for  the  big  flowers,  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  disbudding  and  feeding 
the  plants,  and  really  has  the  blooms  as 
fine  as  those  of  the  florists  under  glass 
with  only  a  cheesecloth  shelter  above 
them.  I  like  the  profusion  of  flowers  for 
cutting,  and  do  not  care  for  the  big  mops. 
But  as  all  Chrysanthemums  winter  well 
outside  here  we  can  grow  the  early  bloom¬ 
ing  varieties  very  well,  but  the  later  ones 
are  apt  to  get  caught  before  completing 
their  bloom. 

A  Grange  Exhibit. — Yesterday  our 
county  Grange  had  a  very  creditable  ex¬ 
hibit  of  farm  and  garden  products  in  our 
large  armory  building.  Among  other 
things  there  was  cotton  and  cotton  plants 
heavily  boiled.  I  grew  some  cotton  this 
year,  but  failed  to  show  mine.  In  my 
boyhood  cotton  was  commonly  grown 
here  in  small  patches,  when  the  country 
people  spun  and  wove  their  fustian  with 
a  cotton  warp  and  wool  filling.  This  blue 
fustian  was  the  universal  clothing  of  the 
country  men  and  boys.  But  to-day  the  old 
spinning  wheels  and  band  looms  have  all 
disappeared,  and  the  farmer  folks  buy 
ready-made  clothes. 

Judging  Potatoes. — At  the  show 
were  several  samples  of  Irish  potatoes. 
The  county  agent  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  favored  placing  the  blue  ribbon  on 
a  good  marketable  sample,  but  the  farm¬ 
er  with  him  insisted  on  naming  some 
overgrown  specimens  as  best.  My  wife 
was  standing  by,  and  said :  “If  Prof. 
Massey  was  on  that  committee  those  big 
potatoes  would  not  get  the  premium,  for 
no  woman  would  buy  them  in  the  market, 
as  we  know  they  are  hollow.”  T  "t  year 
I  was  judge  at  a  local  potato  show,  and 
made  my  own  score  card,  and  numbers 
were  surprised  when  I  turned  down  their 
mammoth  potatoes  and  gave  the  first 
prize  to  a  fine  sample  of  good,  clean  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes.  They  thought  that  size 
would  carry  the  day,  when  in  fact  it  was 
a  defect.  The  same  is  true  in  judging 
sweet  potatoes.  No  one  wants  the  great 
overgrown  ones,  which  are  harder  to 
cook,  and  cheat  in  the  measure.  Two 
years  ago  at  the  show  of  the  Maryland 
Horticultural  Society  in  Baltimore  I  was 
judge  on  vegetables,  and  one  man  with  a 
barrel  of  mammoth  potatoes  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  got  no  prize.  Last  year 
there  was  a  fine  show  of  potatoes  there, 
but  the  mammoths  were  evidently  left  at 
home,  as  the  growers  have  found  that 


mere  size  does  not  count  in  potatoes. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Returns  from  Asparagus 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the 
not  returns  one  might  obtain  from  an  acre 
of  asparagus  and  what  is  the  best  way 
to  start  it?  Can  you  use  too  much  hen 
manure  on  it?  j.  c.  J. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

A  good  average  crop  of  asparagus 
might  be  placed  at  300  dozen  bunches, 
which  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen  would 
give  $300  to  $450  gross  return.  Both 
gross  and  net  vary  widely  according  to 
conditions  and  from  year  to  year.  I  have 
statements  of  crop  nets  ranging  from 
$100  to  about  $1,000.  I  once  saw  the 
books  of  a  leading  grower  in  the  Con¬ 
cord  district  showing  nets  of  about  $300 
per  acre.  Perhaps  one-half  that  figure 
would  serve  as  a  conservative  estimate. 

Asparagus  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
not  too  poor  and  dry,  loose  loams  with 
loose  subsoil,  loams  like  those  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Concord  valleys,  or  in 
the  Dighton  district.  Good  strawberry 
loam  is  likely  to  he  good  for  asparagus, 
but  stones  in  the  soil  make  many  crooked 
stalks.  The  crop  also  pays  well  on  some 
Tighter  sandy  loams,  yielding  a  lighter 
crop  but  catching  the  early  markets. 

It  is  usually  set  in  Spring,  but  may  be 
set  in  Fall  when  the  tops  are  dry.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  fully  as  well  to  wait  until 
Spring  and  get  the  land  fine  and  full  of 
manure  this  Fall.  It  should  follow  a 
crop  that  requires  high  manuring  and 
clean  culture.  Plow  very  deep.  On  most 
soils  it  will  pay  well  to  add  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone.  Apply  about  15  tons 
of  barnyard  manure  and  harrow  it  several 
times.  In  the  Spring  add  half  a  ton  of 
good  chemical  fertilizer.  In  your  case, 
good  plants  may  he  had  from  growers  not 
many  miles  away.  Get  yearlings  from  a 
field  free  of  rust.  The  Beading  Giant  and 
some  other  strains  are  very  resistant  io 
rust.  Throw  out  wealc-looking  plants. 
Some  few  growers  insist  that  only  male 
plants  should  be  set.  Wide  setting,  Cx2 
feet,  is  favored  to  prevent  rust,  but  the 
standard  distance  is  4x1^4  feet.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  get  the  tows  straight,  and  open 
them  both  ways  to  get  them  deep,  wide 
and  clean.  Keep  the  plants  moist  until 
set.  Spread  the  roots  evenly,  work  soil 
up  under  the  center.  The  crown  should 
he  six  inches  below  the  surface,  but  do 
not  cover  to  the  surface  when  planting. 
Cover  about  three  inches  and  press  the 
soil  firmly.  The  furrow  is  gradually 
filled  while  cultivating,  or  better,  is  filled 
with  manure  in  late  Fall.  Chemicals 
may  be  used  without  manure,  applying 
liberally  as  for  potatoes.  Nitrate  very 
early  iu  the  Spring  will  help.  Hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  good  if  not  filled  with  seeds  of 
grass  and  weeds  that  come  from  the  lit¬ 
ter.  I  have  never  heard  of  using  too 
much,  although  I  have  applied  enormous 
quantities  to  this  crop  as  top-dressing. 

G.  B  F. 

Wood  Ashes  on  Corn 

I  have  about  a  ton  of  wood  ashes  and 
burnt  hones.  What  can  I  do  with  it  to 
get  best  results?  I  have  used  it  iu  place 
of  fertilizer,  but  did  not  receive  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  I  have  used  it  for  corn ;  the 
stalks  were  short  and  the  ears  were  large. 

New  Jersey.  F.  s.  n. 

The  wood  ashes  and  the  burnt  bones 
contain  potash,  phosphorie  acid,  and  some 
lime.  This  combination  ought  to  be  good 
on  corn,  garden  crops,  or  almost  any 
crop  except  potatoes.  The  ashes  and  the 
burnt  bone  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  they 
did  not  give  better  results  on  that  corn. 
This  crop  must  have  nitrogen  in  order  ro 
do  well,  and  lacking  that  the  effect  would 
be  very  much  as  you  state — that  is,  good- 
sized  cars,  but  rather  poor  stalks.  We 
would  use  the  ashes  and  bone  on  corn, 
and  also  use  in  connection  with  it  about 
150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  250  lbs.  of 
dried  blood  to  the  acre.  The  nitrate  and 
the  blood  will  add  the  nitrogen  which  is 
lacking  in  the  ashes,  and  this  will  make 
a  good  combination. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


H  1/11111/  lY©  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
V  a  I  I  111  If  Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
■  1 IV  I  ill  IV  'lee.  51.  ,1.  JEWETT  &  SOXS. 
VIIUI1I1  REDWOOD,  N.Y.  -  tiFPT.  CM 


DEPT. 


Hltloc  Wanted  flT  HIGHEST  PRICES  EVER  on  reu- 
nitleS  TidlUcO  or(j  Horse,  i'ow,  Calf  and  Wool. 

•ROGERS  TANNERY, "  Farmingdale,  Monmoulh  Co.,  N.  J. 


If  you  did  not  you  are  losing  par*  of  your  profits. 
Potatoes  at  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  are  the  most 
profitable  crop  on  the  farm.  Our  book, 
“Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop’* 
will  insure  your  full  profits.  Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chamber.  St.,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Manufacturers*^  £  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Sixty  Years  1917 


Save  Money  Now : 

Or  Engine  Only  $  -f  0.75  4  to  6  H.  P.  $  £7)  0.00 

6  to  8  H.  P.  f  CrtQino  Only  wr 

You  can  get  the  wonderful  IIEAVt-DUTI  engine  now  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  before.  Owing  toourspecial  offer  you  can  boy 
a  JtKAYI-DCTIen- 

gimjatalowurprioe  WiA.  _ 


ginoRtalnWurpriee  mil  -Ay. 

than  von  have  to  l  ,#  'V= — -  ^7: 

foe  cheaply  g NN  !// 

t.  niipengliica'fliis  5_J|  fhJI 

I  '  lnm  kaMeoiIVi  is  v=£sjl  ji  !■ 

1  undo  to  readers  of 

YoKiuut  to  intro-  nmi  Ari) 

■  luuo  the.*,  .lulu  —'(lill ; | 

iutoeuch  and  every 

locality.  An  engine  v 

will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  \  //t  '//  gvjt  IpftM  1/ 

more  advertising  tec  us  than  ,/g:  '  ;  i' 

wo  can  do  nny  other  way.  When  yon  \,  .  y 

Keeper  eahtfow  and  Lam  how  this  ff  ■  1 — Jar- 

cninne  ia  made:  learn  how  simple  It  xry.  ■  _ -bB  /fss 

wh.-ii  you  ko.  how  dnrnhlo  tt.  Cu 

ymi  will  wonder  how  wc  are  able  to  make  the  re-  li  >>  .*  .  - 

rcimitkubly  Inn  price,  nnd  the  answer  is  t,»  intro-  \\  /  I  \ 

ducc  it— to  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  bun-  //  j  \\ 

dre-ris  follow.  We  will  make  our  profit  on  the  \  //  II  \ 

engines  that  Ifollow.  You  are  the  lurky  man  to  V  /  // 

SefayW  benefit  of  this  if  you  act  quickly.  Do  not  j 

HriM/or  o  u  rTea  hi  .’.Jo  arid  fullinfarmatinn  todav 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 


3big  \ 

SPECIAL  1 
OFFERS 

Other  Sizes.  Equally  Low  Prices 

202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  onr  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

feb.  H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WH1TB  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

[JVj  References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


VCII  n-Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
I  tail  of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS.  Send  for  Free  price  list  and  Ship  to 

STRUCK  and  BOSS  A  1C.  Inc. 
1 42  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 

Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  Li  stand  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It FREE-Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

12?.  124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  61  New  York 


RAW 

FURS 

WANTED 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  ! 
Liberal  Assortment 
Prompt  Returns 
Write  now  for  Price  List  “R” 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

154-156  Wert  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ICE  PLOWS 

E-  Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
tnon  with  saws.  Write  to- 
*  day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Yerbank,  N.  Y. 


Q  \A/  p  CT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

w  “■  ■  higher  protein  content  thnn  alfalfa* 

I  \t  ET  D  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

^  W  VLK  E  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Kf. 


TRAPPFR^  Ship  your  furs  to  the 

■  ■  ■  ■_  ■»  house  that  pays  you 

what  they  advertise  in  their  price-list.  Remits 
you  the  day  your  shipment  is  received.  Charg¬ 
es  you  no  commission  and  refunds  you  the  ex¬ 
press  charges  where  they  do'not  exceed  10% 
of  shipment.  We  do  this  and  more. 

Writ,  for  Tr,jipvrs  Uuldo  No.  3‘J  and  prlee-IUt  today. 

Northwestern  Hide  &  Fur.  Co.,  114-116  W.  26th  St. 

EsL  1890  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TShe  RURAL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


LARGE  RHUBARB  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  forcing  in  the  cellar  during  winter.  These  vege¬ 
tables  are  easily  grown  and  may  be  had  fresh  and 
crisp  ail  winter.  May  be  profitably  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  they  sell  for  high  prices  in  winter  Direc¬ 
tions  for  growing  and  price-  of  roots  sent  free. 
HARRY  L.  syillliKS  -  LiooU  Ground,  N.  Y. 


ShipJJs  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


RAW 


G.  I.  FOX 

279-B  SEVENTH  AYE  .  N.Y. 

A  Square  lleul.  Liberal 
A -sort  meat,  Top  I’rlcea 
Write  For  Price  List 


FURS 


✓ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT^  .  Cuts  from 

■n-OTTMTKTCi  OTTH  A  T,  DOth  SldeS  Ot 

PRUNING  SHEAR  limb  and  doei 

not  bruise 

adejoall  Style,^  and  Sixes 

to  your  door. 

RHODES  MFG.  CO.^Sl!  Scud  for  circu 

—  lar  and  prices. 

529  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  SRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


The  Home  Acre 


Hi m n i  rmv/Ci 

Paid  for  Ail  Kinds  of  RAW  FUR 

*  J  NEED  large  quantities 

v  «  L  all  kinds  of  furs,  ami 

ifc.  will  pay  you  to  get  my  pri 
list.  I  especially  solicit  coi 
•SciiSk'-  it.  munii-ntK'U  wbhdeaiers  ha 
tag  large  lots  tu  soil.  W  i- 
-T-^£5R 'Ai  lol‘  l"*we  list  rind  sliinpi 

•*s=£*mE3S^  tagli  tot1,iy to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty, 
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Harmony  Poultry  Show,  TTnrmony,  Growers'  Association.  Harrisburg,  Ta'., 
Minn.,  Dec.  5-7,  Jan.  23-25. 

Missouri  Poultry  Show,  St.  Joseph,  Appleton  Poultry  Show,  Appleton, 
Mo.,  Dec.  5-0.  Wis.,  Jan.  2S-31. 

New  York  State  Breeders'  Association,  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  Columbus,  O..  Jan.  20,  30.  31-Feb.  1-2. 
6‘10*  _  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association, 

National  Corn  Show,  Minneapolis,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Minn.,  Dec.  11-16.  Jan.  30.  31-Feb.  1-2. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland,  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
Dec.  12-14.  State  University,  Columbus,  0.v,  Jan. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So-  30-31, 

ciety,  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Dec.  12-14,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

University  Horticultural  Society  of  Jan.  31. 

Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show  Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Columbus,  O.,  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  ()., 

December  14,  15  and  16.  Feb.  1-2. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi-  Ohio  Rural  Life  Association.  Ohio 

son  Square  Garden.  New  York  Citv.  Dec.  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30, 

-  ~  31-Feb.  1. 

n,  Iowa.  Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29.  30,  31- 
ltural  So-  Feb.  1-2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 

town  "W  Jan,  — 

Machinery  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
,  ,  sity.  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30-31-Feb.  1-2. 

•> i'm-'  Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 

ty,  Dover,  Feb*  1‘t>-  _ 

New  Jersey  Institutes 

i  Fayette,  The  following  farmers’  institutes  are 
scheduled  for  December  in  New  Jersey : 
Blue  Anchor,  Camden  County,  Dec.  1; 
1617.  Eldora,  Cape  May  County,  Dec.  2;  Dias 
,  Kansas  Creek.  Cape  May  County,  Dee,  5 ;  Co¬ 
logne.  Atlantic  County,  Dee.  5,  6;  Bar- 
folk,  Va.,  gaintown,  Atlantic  County.  Dec.  5,  6; 

Montague,  Sussex  County,  Dee.  9;  Lake- 
10-16  ’  wood,  Ocean  County,  Dec.  11 ;  New 

’r^  Egypt.  Ocean  County,  Dec.  12;  North 
.vlOhWi.m  Ilaledon.  Passaic  County,  Dec.  13; 

’  Clarksburg.  Monmouth  County,  Dec.  14; 
i  c?  Middlebnsh,  Somerset  County,  Dec.  15; 

i  Society,  Hopewell,  Mercer  County,  Dec.  16; 
_  Wriglitstown,  Burlington  County,  Dec. 

touirty  IS;  New  Monmonth,  Monmouth  County. 

1  *•>  Dec.  19;  Vineland,  Cumberland  County, 

.  Dec.  19.  20;  ITatmnonton,  Atlantic 

■letta,  O.,  County-  Dec.  19,  20;  Mt.  Freedom,  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  Dec.  20 ;  Newton,  Sussex 
:  Agricnl-  County  (exact  date  not  yet  set)  ;  Stew- 
■ty.  State  nrtsville.  Warren  County,  Dec.  22 ; 
Vegetable  llightstown,  Mercer  County,  Dec.  30. 


Corn  husking  is  earlier  this  year  thafl  statistics  made  public  by  the  Department 
usual.  A  good  many  are  through,  not  Nov.  24,  were  $63,867,000.  For  the  same 
much  husking  done  by  machine  this  year  month  in  1915  the  exports  of  these  arti- 
on  account  of  corn  being  so  poor.  The  cles  amounted  to  $56,535,323.  In  the  10 
apple  crop  in  this  county  is  almost  a  months  ending  in  October  the  year  1916 
failure,  also  the  potato  crop.  The  farm-  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
ers'  elevators  of  this  county  are  sending  preceding  year  of  almost  8100,000.000  in 
to  Maine  and  other  places  for  potatoes,  the  value  of  breadstuff's  exported.  Ex- 
some  elevators  getting  as  many  as  four  ports  of  meat,  and  dairy  products  show 
or  five  carloads,  selling  at  $1-50  per  bn.  a  slight  increase.  For  the  10  months 
at  car.  Wheat  $1.80  per  bu. ;  corn  $1.15  ending  in  October  the  United  Stat‘d  ex- 
per  cwt. ;  oats  51c  per  bu.;  barley  $1  ported  $358,421,947  worth  of  bread-stuffs, 
per  bu. ;  hogs  9c;  chickens  15c;  eggs  30c.  as  compared  with  $446,931,261  for  the 

Napoleon,  U.  o.  R.  b.  same  period  during  the  preceding  year. 

We  had  a  good  crop  of  early  potatoes,  r  Representatives  the  United  States 
yielding  100  bu.  per  acre,  and  late  200  J  eP&r  men t  of  Agriculture  and  of  agrieul- 
hu.  per  acre,  a  total  of  1,700  bu- ;  sold  J»raI  departments  of  Canada  and  more 
1.000  bu.  out  of  field  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  Statc*  l,°san  a  two-days’ 

lm.  as  thev  ran.  without  sorting,  and  at  session  at  Albany,  Nov.  -0,  in  an  effort 
present  $L30.  Most  farmers  had  a  short  Revise  ways  and  means  for  preventing 
crop  of  potatoes  and  cabbage.  We  used  tbe.  gP^ead  f  Whit*  Pine  bhster  rust, 
only  one  ton  of  fertilizer  and  part  of  g^,L^1iSSt.en®.P1Se  ,trees  valued  at 
the  patch;  attribute  the  good  yield  to  $-f '0.000.000  m  the  Eastern  and  Northern 

Alfalfa  roots  and  good  culture.  Cattle  ,.  TT  ■  r  , 

bring  from  6  to  Sc  per  lb.;  hogs  11c,  Ciders  closing  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  D(.|. 
live;  13c  dressed.  Butter  35c  at  store,  at  Chicago,  and  the  National  Stock  . 
40  to  42c  market.  Milk,  Hershey  cboco-  lards,  at  East  St.  Louis,  against  the  T  V 
late  factory,  $1.80  to  $1.90;  cup  cheese  shipment  of  any  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  Ana; 
5c  cup  Eggs  at  market  44c.  Dressed  save  lor  immediate  slaughter,  were  Issued  (  1 
chickens  75c  to  $1  each  at  market;  by  the  Illinois  State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  tiou 

hucksters  pav  from  14  to  16c.  live  weight.  Dyson.  Nov.  27,  after  receipt  of  news  of  K 

Calves  Calves,  hucksters.  10V>c  lb.  live,  a  suspected  epidemic  of  foot  and  month  Citv 

Cabbage  3c  lb:  apples  30  to  40c  pk.;  disease  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Mis-  jr 

pears.  Kieffer,  $1  bu. ;  beef  at  store  16,  souri.  t„„ 

20,  22c;  market  14.  16,  20c;  pork  16  to 
20c;  sausage  19  to  20c;  pudding  14c; 
liver  14c;  home-cured  ham  27c-;  shoulder 
25c;  flitch  22c.  Wheat,  per  bu.,  $1-75; 


Coming  Farmers  Meetings 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  Dec.  2-9. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago.  Ill- 
Dec.  4. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Portland.  Ore.,  Dec.  4-8. 

Wisconsin  Butter  makers,  annual  con¬ 
ference.  Sparto,  Wis.,  Dec.  5-7. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Roanoke. 
Va..  Dee.  5-7. 


mm 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Population  of  continental  United  states 
on  January  1,  1917.  will  be  102,826,309, 
and  with  its  outlying  possessions,  113,- 
309,285,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates, 
upon  the  increase  as  shown  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  censuses  of  1900  and  1910.  Treasury 
Department  statisticians,  using  a  differ¬ 
ent  method  of  calculation,  estimated  the 
population  of  coutiuertal  United  Slates 
as  103.002.000  on  November  1. 

Nov.  26  fire  of  unknown  origin  de¬ 
stroyed  the  farmhouse  of  Levi  Wilson,  in 
West  Cape  May,  x\.  J.  Seven  members 
of  the  family  lost  their  lives. 

A  cargo  of  dried  codfish  that  swelled 
when  the  schooner  l’onbook  shipped  water 
opened  the  schooner's  seams  and  sank  it, 
according  to  the  crew  of  the  Norwegian 
steamship  Ifroustad,  which  arrived  at 
Galveston  Nov.  25.  The  Kr  on  stud,  two 
days  out  from  the  Azores.  _  sighted  the 
ronhook  in  a  sinking  condition  and  res¬ 
cued  the  crew  on  the  night  of  October  30 
in  a  heavy  sea.  The  Ponhook  was  en 
route  from  St.  Johns  for  Gibraltar.  Capt. 
Doyle  and  the  'seven  men  of  the  Ponhook 
weye  lauded  at  Punta  Del  Grade,  Azores. 

The  navy  is  preparing  to  place  its  fuel 
oil  supply  at  various  stations  in  under¬ 
ground  storage  reservoirs  to  protect  it 
from  attack  by  hostile  aircraft.  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  $1,000,000  for  additional  storage 
space  of  this  nature  at  the  Guantanamo, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Puget  Sound,  San  Diego, 
Mare  Island  and  Narragansett  Bay  sta¬ 
tions  was  explained  Nov.  25  to  the  House 
Naval  Committee  by  Rear  Admiral  Har¬ 
ris,  chief  of  the  yards  and  docks.  The  six 
stations  mentioned  now  have  a  surface 
tank  oil  capacity  of  30,000.000  gallons. 
The  new  project  would  increase  this  sup¬ 
ply  by  58.000.000  gallons. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  Nov.  23 
that  it  would  construct  a  plant  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  experimental  work  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  potash  from  kelp.  The  plant 
will  handle  about  200  tons  of  wet  kelp  a 
day.  producing  about  five  tons  of  muriate 
of  potash.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  United 
States  to  some  extent  independent  of  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  supply. 

Complaint  that  freight  rates  on  peanut 
products  from  Houston  to  Northern  and 
Eastern  points  are  unreasonable  and  in 
restraint  of  trade  was  filed  with  the  In¬ 
ti  rtsate  Commerce  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Nov.  23  by  the  Houston.  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  local  firm 
engaged  in  the  preparation  and  marketing 
of  peanuts  and  peanut  products.  The 
complaint  sets  forth  that  the  growing  of 
peanuts  in  Texas  is  an  infant  industry 
and  that  its  expansion  is  hindered  by  the 
alleged  unreasonable  rates. 

Exports  of  breadstuff's,  cottonseed  oil, 
live  stock  and  meats  and  dairy  products 
for  the  month  of  October,  according  to 


Concrete  Makes  Permanent 
Rat-Proof  Foundations 


You  can  make  the  foundation  of 
every  one  of  your  farm  buildings 
proof  against  rats  and  decay  by 
building  them  of  concrete.  Con¬ 
crete  foundations  are  permanent, 
hence  economical.  Concrete  is 
clean  and  fireproof. 

By  carrying  your  barn  founda- 


easily-  kept  clean  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  healthier  conditions  for  your 
livestock.  Clean  barns  increase 
your  profits. 

Concrete  foundations  are  easily 
built.  Ordinary  farm  labor  can  do 
the  work.  Very  often  most  of  the 
necessary  materials,  clean  sand  and 
pebbles,  are  found  on  the  farm  or 
nearby.  Portland  cement  can  be 
bough:  from  your  local  dealer. 


tions  up  to  the  full  height  of  the 
first  story  and  adding  a  concrete 
floor,  you  get  a  building  that  is 


You  can  easily  learn  all  about  concrete  foundations , 
Our  free  booklet  No.  141  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request « 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICES  AT 

CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  Street 

KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Building 
PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Buildin? 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Building 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
116  New  Montgomery  Street 
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How  Farmers  Are  Working  Together 
Part  III. 

Co-operative  Stores. — In  New  Eng¬ 
land  there  sire  between  40  and  50  co¬ 
operative  buying  organizations  with 
stores  some  like  (he  one  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  dating  back  nearly  to  Civil  War 
times.  Many  of  the  older  ones  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  workingmen  and  by  immi¬ 
grants  of  various  nationalities.  The 
movement  among  farmers  is  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date,  and  has  been  greatly  helped  by 
adoption  by  some  of  the  States  of  more 
simple  laws  regarding  cooperation. 
Among  recent  enterprises  are  those  at 
Hardwick,  Amherst.  Worcester  and 
Easton,  Mass.,  some  already  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  others  just  getting  under 
way,  but  all  organized  after  the  general 
model  of  the  one  at  Ayer  and  under  the 
Massachusetts  law  governing  cooperative 
associations  which  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  capital  stock  of  such  a  coopera¬ 
tive  corporation  shall  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  not*  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  No  stock¬ 
holder  shall  own  shares  of  a  greater  par 
value  than  one  tenth  of  the  total  par 
value  of  the  capital  stock,  nor  shall  any 
member  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote 
on  any  subject  arising  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  corporation. 

“The  directors  of  every  such  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  apportion  the  earnings  of  the 
corporation  in  the  following  manner : 

“1.  They  shall  set  aside  annually  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  corporation  for  a  reserve  fund 
until  there  is  accumulated  in  said  reserve 
fund  an  amount  not  less  than  ,10  per 
cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock. 

"2.  They  shall  declare  aud  pay  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  paid-up  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

“The  directors  shall  distribute  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  earnings  or  any  part 
thereof  by  a  uniform  dividend  upon  tlie 
amount  of  purchases  or  sales  of  share¬ 
holders,  through  the.  corporation. 

“The  profits  or  net  earnings  of  such 
corporation  shall  be  distributed  to  those 
entitled  thereto  at  such  times  as  the  by¬ 
laws  prescribe,  which  shall  be  as  often 
as  ouee  in  twelve  months. 

"No  person,  partnership,  association 
or  corporation,  organized  or  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  profit,  except  corporations 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  hereafter  transact  business  under 
any  name  or  title,  which  contains  the 
word  cooperative." 

Beginning  Operations. — The  usual 
method  of  starting  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  is  about  as  follows:  The  field  has 
first  been  canvassed  to  find  out  what  is 
to  be  done  and  who  will  do  it.  .Usually 
there  is  a  small  group  who  have  had 
more  or  less  experience.  They  decide  to 
incorporate.  Seven  or  more  farmers 
meet,  choose  a  temporary  chairman  and 
elect  a  temporary  clerk,  who  at  once 
takes  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
faithfully  to  perform  his  duties.  The 
chairman  reads  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  which  are  probably  adapted  from 
those  of  the  nearest  association  of  the 
kind.  It  states  the  name,  object,  mem¬ 
bership.  capital,  plan  of  management, 
etc.,  all  as  required  by  law-  Then  a  vote 
is  passed  to  incorporate.  Next  a  set 
of  by-laws  are  adopted.  These  may  vary 
quite  widely,  but  the  recent  ones  usually 
provide  for  a  board  of  five  directors 
chosen  by  ballot,  who  are  to  appoint  a 
manager  and  elect  a  president  and  vice- 
president.  The  treasurer  ami  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  audit  are  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  board  of  directors  now 
takes  oath  to  faithfully  perform  its  du¬ 
ties.  A  treasurer  is  elected  and  duly 
sworn  in.  lie  must,  go  under  a  bond  of 
$1,000.  A  clerk  or  secretary  is  elected 
and  sworn  in  as  before.  Then  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourns  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  directors  who  elect 
by  ballot  a  president,  and  vice  president 
and  a  manager,  unless  the  by-laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  general  election  of  the  man¬ 
ager.  The  directors  finally  instruct  the 
officers  to  submit  the  records  nnd  neces¬ 
sary  return  to  the  State  commissioner  of 
corporations,  and  the  meeting  is  ad¬ 
journed.  Each  member  has  one  vote, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  he 
holds.  In  buying  goods,  the  members 
usually  sign  a  contract  to  abide  by  the 
terms.  Shares  arc  $5  each  and  there  are 
restrictions  about  transferring  them. 
By-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Often  a  local  lawyer  in¬ 
terested  in  the  plan  attends  to  those 
formalities,  but  model  agreements  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  by-laws  may  be  bad  of 
the  State  colleges  or  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture. 

Co-operative  Milk-selling.  —  Just 
now  getting  under  way  in  Rhode  Island 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  selling  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Producers’  Cooperative 
Dairy  Association  of  K.  I..  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell  milk  in  Providence.  The 
plans  include  a  central  building  for 
handling  the  milk,  a  manager,  a  sales¬ 
man  and  other  employes.  The  trade  will 
be  canvassed  and  the  milk  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand  as  developed  by 
the  the  canvass.  With  sufficient  pro¬ 
ducers  represented,  the  city  would  be 
districted  and  exclusive  rights  to  sell  the 
company’s  milk  granted  to  retailors. 
With  the  milk  standardized  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  alike  in  each  grade,  customers 
could  be  exchanged  among  retailors,  thus 
reducing  cost  of  delivery  by  having  each 
retailer’s  trade  more  nearly  in  a  solid 
block.  Milk  will  be  paid  for  on  basis  of 
price  delivered  in  the  city,  but  producers 


are  to  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  in 
trucking  or  shipping  the  milk.  The  milk 
producers  of  the  Prov’  fence  territory  en¬ 
joy  the  advantages  over  those  in  some 
other  sections,  in  being  mostly  located 
quite  near  the  city  and  are  often  able  to 
use  motor  trucks  to  take  the  milk  at  the 
farms  and  leave  it  at  the  city  plant. 
Each  member  must  take  a  $5  share  for 
each  five  quarts  of  milk  to  be  shipped 
daily;  not  less  than  two  shares  nor 
more  than  200.  The  capital  stock  of 
each  member  will  be  held  as  security  for 
his  observance  of  the  regulations.  It  is 
proposed  to  pay  five  per  cent,  besides 
distributing  other  profits  to  members  iu 
proportion  to  milk  furnished.  The  farm 
bureaus  are  doing  a  good  deal  to  push 
this  plan  which  is  the  apparent  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  old  R.  I.  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  and  of  the  recent  ambitious 
plan  to  have  the  city  take  over  the  whole 
business  of  milk  distribution.  As  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  improvement  of  the  Always  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  surrounding  New 
England’s  leading  commercial  farm  pro¬ 
duct,  this  seemingly  well  thought  out  en¬ 
terprise  should  be  well  worth  watching. 

G.  u.  F. 


New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
Part  II. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Guthrie,  of  Cornell,  con¬ 
ducted  a  butter  makers'  conference.  On 
butter  flavor,  Prof.  Guthrie  said  he 
had  made  some  experiments  that  have 
disproved  some  old  beliefs.  Butter  made 
from  milk  exposed  to  silage,  or  decaying 
fruits,  etc.,  was  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  them,  although  the  odor  was  detected 
in  the  milk.  Cowy  flavors  came  from 
cows  because  of  uncleanliness,  old  but¬ 
ter  flavor  from  organisms  in  cream  or 
butter  kept  too  long.  Metallic  and  other 
flavors  are  not  found  when  butter  is  made 
of  sweet  cream.  Low  acidity  in  cream  has 
produced,  in  our  experiments,  the  best 
flavored  butter,  after  it  has  been  kept 
some  time.  High  acid  cream  produced 
a  pronounced  fishy  flavor  after  keeping 
butter  iu  storage.  In  reply  to  questions 
he  said:  “It  seems  to  be  proven  that  fat 
globules  in  butter  do  not  absorb  flavors.’’ 

The  breed  of  cows  does  not  appreciably 
affect  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The 
main  factor  Is  the  man  who  makes  the 
butter.  There  may  be  a  difference  in 
color,  but  you  can  buy  butter  color.  The 
period  of  lactation  of  the  cow  does  not 
so  much  affect  the  color  of  butter  as  feed. 
Good  milk  can  be  produced  in  many  old- 
fashioned  ordinary  barns,  if  all  is  kept 
clean,  and  milk  at  low  temperature,  but 
improving  the  barns  and  surroundings 
often  brings  an  inspiration  to  take  better 
care  of  the  milk.  It  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  milk  in  barns  scoring  less  than 
40. 

Loton  Horton  told  bis  experience  as  a 
distributor  of  milk.  He  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  sale  of  the  market  milk  in 
New  York,  especially  how  the  bottled 
milk  trade  was  developed. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment,  New  York  City,  said  that  the 
function  of  the  board  of  health  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Consume*’  from  disease  carrying 
milk.  What  we  need  is  to  change  the 
laws  as  to  milk  standards.  It  is  logical 
and  just  to  put  out  milk  for  the  fat  and 
solids,  and  label  the  milk  as  to  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  can  he  said  it  is  right  to  label 
milk  for  educated  people  who  understand 
what  the  label  means,  but  some  consum¬ 
ers  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
and  cannot  read  English,  but  such  label¬ 
ing  is  along  the  right  lines  and  is  educa¬ 
tional. 

Marketing  dairy  products  was  discussed 
by  Roy  C.  Putts,  of  the  Government 
market  bureau.  He  said  that  when  mo¬ 
nopolies  prevent  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  aud  demand,  then  legislation 
must  regulate  distribution.  It  is  econom¬ 
ically  wrong  for  the  country  facilities,  i. 
e.,  creameries  and  factories  to  be  owned 
by  anyone  but  the  producers.  Iu  the  past 
to  convert  a  cre.t— ery  or  factory  into  a 
distributing  plant  was  starting  a  business 
in  which  the  dairymen  were  not  prepared 
to  engage,  so  they  sold  their  milk  to  dis¬ 
tributing  milk  companies,  who  both  con¬ 
dense  milk  aud  distribute  fluid  milk.  They 
have  paid  a  price  that  they  could  make  a 
profit  on  both  uses  of  the  milk.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  pay  a  flat  price  that  will 
give  them  a  profil  on  the  lowest  price 
they  obtain,  be  it  cither  for  condensed 
milk  or  market  milk.  It  follows  that  the 
world’s  demand  and  price  for  condensed 
milk  may  establish  the  price  made  by  the 
large  distributing  companies.  If  these 
companies  only  bought  milk  to  supply  a 
retail  trade  for  fluid  milk,  they  could  pay 
different  prices  to  the  producer.  Doubt¬ 
less  conditions  should  be  changed  so  the 
price  received  should  he  what  the  milk  is 
worth  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  For  those  reasons  producers  will 
obtain  higher  prices  when  they  are  com¬ 
petent  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
sbippiugaud  distributing  plants.  w.  it.  J. 

Our  fist  snowstorm  of  the  season  has 
arrived  with  snow  for  sleighing  iu  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.,  which  is  nearly  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Stock  is  all  in  the 
barns  secure  for  Winter.  Cows  are  dry¬ 
ing  off  very  rapidly,  and  creameries  will 
close  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Butter  ISe;  beef  10c  per  lb.,  dressed. 
Eggs  4Gc.  Oats  00c  per  bu. ;  potatoes 
$1.40;  cornmeal  $2.50  per  cwt. ;  hay  $10 
per  ton.  A  potato  production  demonstra¬ 
tion  car  recently  passed  through  this  dis¬ 
trict.  n.  T.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Will  there  be 
Victrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 


Think  of  the  delight  of  having-  Caruso,  Des- 
tinn,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer, 
McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumatm-Heink, 
Scotti,  Tetrazzini  and  a  host  of  other  great 
artists  sing  for  you! 

Think  of  having  Elman,  ICreisler,  Paderew¬ 
ski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  and  other  famous  in¬ 
strumentalists  play  for  you;  of  hearing  Sousa’s 
Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  Vessel- 
la’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra  and 
other  celebrated  musical  organizations;  of 
enjoying  the  inimitable  witticisms  of  Harry 
Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
Mizzi  Hajos  and  other  leading  entertainers. 

Who  wouldn’t  be  glad  to  get  a  Victrola  for 
Christmas!  The  anly  instrument  that  brings 
to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  superb¬ 
ly  interpreted  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

Christmas  day  and  every  day,  let  the 

Victrola  inspire  and  entertain  you! 

Christmas  isn’t  too  far  off  to  see  about  your 
Victrola  today.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola 
and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


To  insure  Victor  quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  trademark.  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  V:ctrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  the  identifying 
label  on  all  genuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


New  Victor  Records  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  all  dealers  on 
the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI.  electric.  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 
Other  styles  of 
the  Victor  and  Victrola 
$10  to  $400 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  B0RTI/VS0UNE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 


possibly 


TW1CI 
ON  HAUr>THE'  OlltL 

.mss#  v 

•  ‘laJilMkl  '  ‘-U —  " 


an  ordinary  oii  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  ai  d  ta  rut  out  tike  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  34  lending  Universities  show  that  it 

i  Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal oil),  no  odoe,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  peorese  to  eunlipiit.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

%  1 000  Howard  will  bo  given  to  the  person  who  shows  as  an  oil  lamp  equal 
t»  the  new  Aladdin  i a  every  way  <de tails  oC  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  ono  uiar  In  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To 
that  person  wo  hav  e  a  Special  introductory  utter  to  make,  under  w  hich  one 
I  Amp  n  given  for  showing  it  U  a  few  Irlwiiln  and  ncightetj.  Write  quick  for  our 
10-Day  Absolutely  Pie*  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  ono  without  expense. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  120  Aladdin  Building.  New  York  City 

Largest  Kerosene  ICoal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 


Mon  With  Dice  Mafcp  Oar  trial  delivery  plan  malteo  It  *#*y,  No  previoun  oTperieoco  nece-Marr.  Practically  every  farm 
moll  Willi  **150  liionw  borne  end  aro*M  towr,  bom*  v.»l|  buy  oxter  trying.  Ont*  former  who  hud  never  Hold  uuy  thing  in  Lid  lifo 
•  1  iU\  4a  Dan  Ua  before  writes:  *4l6cLd  5J  Oimjirpl  revert  days.”  Christensen,  Win.,  dnys;  'ffow  tw  tt  r  v^articlo 

ylUUlu  vOVU  rer  mo.  %tlU  so  Nurrift*  „  Iowa,  eny»i  "fitter  cent  Qfh<rm*4viMUdtK>tu;tit,y  FhiiUpr..  Ohio.  says: 

£)v*tv  customer  becomes  a  frimdandbooMUsr*'*  KofnerHnjt,  winn.,  raw ta14tKfc««sar|/.  Thous-ands  who 

ere  coming  money  endorse  Ido  Aladdin  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONtf  REQUIRED.  Wt;  furnish  stock  to  roTwMemeo  to  set  started.  Aflk 
for  our  distributor’*  plan,  nnd  learn  how  to  secure  »o  appointment  nnd  make  bijs  money  iu  unoccupied  territory.  State  oeeupatioQ.ago, 
whether  you  have  n*  or  uuto;  whether  can  work  eimra  tirau  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townships  most  eonvenicot  for  you  to  work. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


KEROSENE 
I  OIL  ^ 


SUKOMOQllCMNY.1 


Night  lessons  are  easy  to 
“get”  if  you  have 


It  is  the  best  oil  lamp  made 
and  saves  the  eyes  from  strain. 
Easy  to  light,  clean  and  re¬ 
wick. 

For  best  results  use  Socony 
Kerosene — the  cleanest,  clear¬ 
est-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  g f  N.  Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— S900.000.000  In 
new  wealth  added  in  1915.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age.  30.10  bushels  per  acre  In  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan ,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  In  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  324  and 
will  not  exceed  335  per  quarter  section.  In¬ 
cludes  all  taxes:  no  taxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get.  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  81)  to  330  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  535,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles.  ISalauoe,  after  first  pay- 
uu'ut,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  6%;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time,  Pefore  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  lor  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  ?2,OO0  In  Improvements  111  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  uo  security  other  than  the  land 
Itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Reudy-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year’s 
occupation,  under  certaiu  conditions  wo  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  bogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  31,000.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  Wo  own  the  land;  we  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Huy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  lo  the  President,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


in  every  county  to  sell  our  liig  line  of  goods  direct  to 
farmers.  Experience  not  nccc»nary.  We  rally  in¬ 
struct  you,  l’iirmers.  laborers,  mechanics,  or  any  lin  n 
willing  to  work  can  make 

$1000  to  $3000  a  Year 

handling  our  big  sellcis.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Wo  tun  unit'  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  tire  goods,  lie  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Wiito  nt  once  for 
lull  particulars,  ginug  age  and  occupation. 

THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20  NORTH  JAVA,  N,  Y. 


SAWOOD 


6  Times  Faster 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PROFITS 

Southern  lands  nro  low  in  price  give  large  yields  of 
corn  ami  other  grains,  grasses  and  forage  crops,  all 
kinds  track,  grow  fine  fruit.  You  enn  got  good  lands 
in  lioaHllful  locution,  where  climate  ii  pleasant  and 
works  for  you,  where  two  and  three  crops  grow  an¬ 
nually,  for  $1  j  to  #50  an  aero,  according  to  improve- 
mchta.  Cl  rent  opportn ni ty  foimnieral  farmers,  stock 
raisers,  dairymen,  poultry  raisers,  fruit  ami  truck 
gl  owers.  Information  on  request,  M.  V.  Richards,  Ind, 
a  Aor  Cominr.,  Ruom  87.  Southern  Railwsy.Wsshinuton.D.  C. 


You  will  he  surprised  ni  the  ™  ^ 
w  ork  you  enn  do  tvllh  si  roup,  well 
built,  moderate  priced  machine— 


Lii  Wood  Sawing  Machine 

'Table  mounted  on  grooved  Polls,  Almost  sell'feed- 
ing  With  even  heaviest  logs.  Cut  is  down— not 
against  operator.  .Many  other  exclusive  advantages, 
vv  n tf  for  afro  oil  uur  dratr  saw  machine?, 

esnw  anti  niU!ts»  hoists,  etc, 

iDri  AftiH  Litem...  ■  FAHunivu  ...  _  .  _ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  WroK 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  cun  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  Jnst 
such  places  in  ninny  units  of  the  State. 

THE  TARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  ,  ONEIOA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofl'ion*  throughout  tho  State, 


Send  for 
Cataloo. 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— 
Bteei  or  wood— wide 

jfrr.1  -"riffil ,(Jt  *  \JS  or  narrow  tires. 

.  Wagon  parts  of  all 
(J/  1{inds-  Wheels  to  fit 
i IfJr  VAwlJt  any  run  ring  gear. 

/  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  SI..  Quincy,  III, 


102-Acre  Delaware  Farms 

All  tillable.  Price.  *9,000;  assessed.  #10.200.  Owner  re¬ 
fused  fll.iiOO  last  Slay.  Circumstances  changed  nnd 
wnnts  immediate  sale.  SUSSEX  TRUST  CO..  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Alhemarlp  fn  Va  FARM  OF540  acres 
hi  muenidrie  to.,  »a.  farm  of  iso  acres 

Orchard,  1000  apple  trees.  Write  T.U. Taylor, Austin, Tex 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  ol  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Will  provide  you  with  a  good  livelihood  the  year  ’round.  Lone  growine  season  makes  Inten- 
sive  farming  profitable.  Fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  and  garden  truck  thrive  lustily.  Close  to  the  ’ 
great  markets  of  North  and  West.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  low  freight  rates.  Mild  congenial 
climate,  excellent  roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Rich,  fertile,  well-watered  farm  lands  la 
this  'Land  ol  Plenty"  at  £15  per  acre  and  up.  Write  for  Information,  booklets,  maps  and  other  in- 
wresting  literature  today.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

F.  Kc  LaBaume,  Agricultural  Agent,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  211  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Workmen’s  Compensation 

Will  you  look  up  the  State  compensa¬ 
tion  law  for  factories,  and  see  what  a 
man  will  draw  who  has  his  hand  cut  in 
the  machinery  and  is  laid  up  seven  or 
eight  weeks?  The  man  is  getting  25 
cents  per  hour  and  is  working  overtime, 
that  is  working  10  hours  every  day  and 
four  to  six  hours  overtime  some  days,  or 
is  it  reckoned  on  a  10-hour  basis?  This 
man  was  getting  on  an  average  .$18.72  per 
week.  Will  it  be  reckoned  at.  10  hours 
per  day,  25c.  per  hour,  which  would  be 
$15  per  week?  w.  m. 

Speaking  in  general  terms  a  workman 
temporarily  disabled  so  that  he  cannot 
work,  is  paid  two-thirds  of  his  average 
weekly  wage,  including  overtime,  which 
in  your  case  would  be  two-thirds  of 
$18.72,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
weeks  you  were  disabled,  less  the  first, 
two  weeks,  for  which  no  compensation  is 
allowed,  or  in  other  words  or  figures  (2-3 
of  $18.72)  x  (7  or  8  weeks— 2)  or  $02.40 
for  seven  weeks.  YnU  should  put  in  your 
claim  immediately  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  at  Albany,  New  York. 


Building  and  Stocking  Fish  Pond  the  wire  belongs,  telephone  to  either  the 

I  lmvo  a  small  ran  ™  my  place  on  tdcplmnc  company  or  Urn  nearest  trolley, 
which  I  intend  to  build  a  small  fish  or  lighting  company.  When  telephoning 
pond  about  one-quarter  acre  in  size.  I  ask  for  the  trouble  department.  The 
have  been  told  that  unless  the  overflow  company  will  either  repair  the  wires  or 
was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond  .  r 

the  watei  w.mkl  be  too  cold  for  the  fish,  have  them  taken  care  of  by  the  proper 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  av-  ones.  The  electric  companies  furnish 
range  the  overflow  to  keep  the  pond  from  heavy  rubber  gloves  for  their  men,  also 

filling  up.  AVhich  would  other  things  for  their  protection,  and  even 

kind  of  fish  to  put  in  a  pond  ot  tins  r  .  ...  ,  , . 

kind,  German  carp  or  bull-headed  catfish?  then  men  sometimes  are  killed  working 
Which  kind  would  grow  the  faster?  on  live  wires,  which  should  prove  that 
Could  the  catfish  be  fed  on  the  same 
feed  as  the  German  carp  or  would  they 
require  more  of  a  meat  diet?  The  pond 
is  to  be  about  eight  feet  deep,  with  a 
nimbly  bottom.  L.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
stream  is  not  given,  hut  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  being  too  cold  for  the  fish. 

There  is  no  way  to  arrange  the  overflow' 
to  keep  the  pond  from  filling  up.  Any 
pond  made  by  building  a  dam  across  a 
stream  will  fill  up  in  time,  and  must  he 
cleaned  out.  If  a  way  is  provided  for 
drawing  off  all  the  water  through  the 
bottom  of  the  dam  most  of  the  mud  can 
he  washed  out  if  it  is  kept  stirred  up 
while  the  water  is  running  out.  Where 
it  can  he  done  the  best  way  is  to  buikl 
the  pond  away  from  the  stream  and  lead 
the  water  to  it  from  a  small  dam,  with 
gates  arranged  so  that  all  or  any  part  of 
the  water  can  be  turned  either  into  the 
pond  or  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  the 
stream.  At  times  of  high  water  the 
stream  should  be  turned  in  its  usual 


When  you  urite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Nexv-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQftl.  CHEM.  CO. 


IT’S”  The  KEYSTONE  of  INDUSTRIES 

^  Copyrighted  by  St.  V.  Syullittan.  retired  Farmer 


Tuiiion  Charges  (or  Non-resident  Scholars  jjjjf  nt'Tw’o  o’clock 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  school  hoard  to  most  Unbearable.  I  have  a  hard  time 
charge  for  children  who  are  “non-resi-  keeping  tenants.  1  have  gone  to  my 
dents”  and  are  in  the  high  school  de-  neighbor  about  his  racket  in  a  friendly 
partment  of  a  school?  This  school  has  manner,  but  to  no  avail.  I  went  to  the 
tried  in  many  ways  to  annex  outside  health  department,  but  they  tried  ito 
districts,  and  none  of  us  wish  to  join  remedy  the  nuisance  by  sending  a  letter, 
with  them.  We  think  this  charge  of  which  had  no  effect.  Now  I  would  like 

tuition  is  brought  as  a  wedge  to  get  us  to  go  after  it  legally.  .T.  B. 

to  join  them.  We  hear  so  much  about  New  York. 

the  free  schools  of  this  country  that  I  Tfc  questionable  whether  you  can 
thought,  possibly  the  law  would  not  up-  this,  and  everything  depends  on  the 

hold  tins  school  in  charging  tins  tuition.  ^  A’  dairy  is  t'ot  necessarily  a  nuis- 
Rochester  Junction,  A.  Y.  c.  W.  anee,  W’hich  has  been  described  as  nny- 

Any  school  district  in  the  State  may  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of 

charge  tuition  to  non-residents.  It  would  the  land  tenements  or  hereditaments  of 
....  .  .  ,  ..  another  nr  any  unwarrantable,  unreason 

obviously  he  unfair  to  compel  any  clis-  )lb]o  unlawful  use  by  one  of  his  own 

trict,  high  school  or  otherwise,  to  furn-  property  to  the  injury  of  another.  Noise 

isli  educational  facilities  to  the  children  to  be  a  nuisance  must  he  such  as  mate- 

r.f  Hiose  who  took  no  ivirt  in  the  mirmnrt  Fially  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  com- 

ot  those  who  took  no  pan  m  the  support  fort  exjstence  on  tbe  part  0t  ordiu- 

of  the  school.  If  this  were  permitted,  ary  people  and  whether  or  not  the  noise 
some  districts  might  close  their  schools  is  reasonable  is  a  question  of  fact  de- 
and  shift  the  burden  of  their  support  to  pending  on  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
, _  nr  ^  stances.  If  the  noise  seems  to  you  un- 

tneir  neighbors.  M.  B.  D.  rraicmnoKIn  Oiwl  ia  na  hn/1  fl41  V  All  it 


_  r  _  _ [  _  .  Sullimn.  retired  Farmer 

WithST  original  llluntiatlfinfl  of  good  and 
had  farming.  A  punt'll  and  laugh  In  every 
Chapter.  91.00,  ofotb  bound,  postpaid.  For 
Help  and  Equipment  the  best  people  come 
to  mo.  Why  not  you  1 

AGRICULTURAL  AGENCY 

f’koo<l>64tt6  Cor  timid  t.  HJ  Manila  St.,  Ho  it  York 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  FRUIT  AMERICAN  FRUn- 

GROWER.  Tells  how  to  grow  the  market  fruit  at 
paying  prices.  Trial  subscription.  3  months  for 
lOcts.  Address  AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER.  Box  321. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  SPRAY 
OUTFITS —PRICE  NOW 


UREKA  SPRAY  OUTFITS.  The  So.  1  outfit  shown 
ahovo  in  tin?  must  wonderful  proposition  ever  placed 
upon  the  wnrkot,  lleru  hi  an  outfit  lor  $1 151,73  that 
will  do  evervibing  that  an  outfit  at  $300.00  will  do. 
It.  Rives  you  0  Ballons  of  spray  liquid  a  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  173  lb*,  and  by  Using  a  larger  engine, 
greater  pressure  can  bo  snourod.  It  has  a  strong,  re- 
liabtn,  double- acting  spray  pump.  We  use  either  tlia 
Excelsior  or  linavi-Ouil  gasoline  engine,  lUO  gallon 
tank.  00  ft,  of  hose;  in  fart,  a  complete  outfit  at  the 
remarkably  low  price.  If  you  want  Boiuetluog  more 
expensive)  our  catalog,  Which  Is  free,  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Spray  outlU.3  aro  going  higher  with  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  as  they  are  at  present.  Before  the 
first  or  January  you  will  have  to  pay  a  bigger  price. 
The  tithe  to  buy  is  now.  Uo  not  delay.  Complete 
Ittforxil&lkM  on  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


’ill  to  put  carp  in  any  public  wraters  or  A  Glowing  Black  Oak  Log 

In  use  them  as  bait  in  such  waters.  tVe  wenj-  jn(-0  tbe  WOods  to  chop  down 
l’lie  catfish  would  probably  require  more  some  trees  for  firewmod  and  came  across 
if  a  meat  diet  than  the  carp.  They  two  trees  growing  so  dose  together  one 
i  „  *  m.i,  \  {Wch.  would  think  that  it  was  one  tree,  hut  one 

ire  also  a  better  food  fish.  A  fiesh  was  M  Black  oak  and  one  a  hemlock.  Wc 

•aught  carp  is  better  than  a  year-old,  sev-  ^iit  the  oak  and  put  it  in  the  barn  that 
•rul-times-frozen-and-thawed  fish  from  night.  In  closing  the  barn  we  found  the 
the  market,  but  there  are  many  others  Black  oak  was  glowing  like  a  furnace, 

■  ,  ...  i-i  r  i  and  wneu  we  stripped  tno  nark  oft  it  be- 

vvhich  aro  better  while  riesli.  ^  came  much  brighter,  so  back  to  the  stump 

The  best  way  to  feed  fish  in  a  pond  that  night  and  found  the  stump  was  work- 
is  to  grow  the  feed  where  it  is  to  he  ing  overtime,  but  the  hemlock  was  not 

used.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  showing  anything.  I  know  it  Fas  pfe 

„  ,  ‘  i  pliorua  but  where  did  the  oak  get  it  and 

fish  from  getting  too  numerous.  buck  why  not  the  hemlock?  Is  tliore  a  mine  in. 
n  pond  is  better  if  it  can  he  stocked  with  the  ground?  ^  T.  E.  L. 

water  plants  and  the  small  animals  that  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
come  with  them,  and  then  left  aloue  for  It  is  n  very  natural  mistake  to  sup- 
about  a  year  before  the  fish  are  put  in.  pose  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  oak 
Where  it  is  found  that  the  fish  must  log  was  due  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
have  more  food  than  the  pond  can  furnish  The  expression  is  misleading,  as  phos- 
the  feeder  must  be  very  careful  not  to  phorcsecnee  refers  to  any  case  where  a 
give  more  at  one  time  than  can  be  eaten  substance  emits  a  pale,  more  or  less  ill- 
up  clean  in  a  few  minutes.  Food  al-  defined  light,  which  is  not  due  to  corn- 
lowed  to  decay  in  the  pond  may  cause  bustion.  It  would  he  much  hotter  if  it 
the  death  of  all  the  fish.  were  spoken  of  as  “luminosity.”  The 

Other  fish  that  might  be  suggested  for  pale  glow  of  phosphorescence  has  a  re¬ 
planting  in  such  a  pond  arc:  Large-  semblance  to  the  light  given  olf  by  jilios- 

uioutb  black  bass;  spotted  catfish;  rock  pborus  during  oxidation.  In  fact  during 
bass;  sunfish ;  trout,  if  the  brook  is  fed  early  times  it  was  supposed  that  the  light 
by  springs  and  never  gets  warmer  than  emitted  from  the  tissues  of  living  crea- 
about  G5  deg.  Fahr. ;  crappy;  warmouth,  tures  and  plants  was  due  to  the  presence 
etc  ALFRED  C.  WEED.  of  phosphorus.  This,  however,  is  not  true, 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  as  phosphorus  and  its  luminous  com- 

_  pounds  are  deadly  poisons  to  all  living 

.  r.  tissues,  and  never  naturally  occur  in 

When  Electric  Wires  Are  Down  .,  c,  ,  .  ...  ,  , 

them.  Substances  which  phosphoresce 

r Several  renders  have  asked  about,  the  nK)st  brilliant! v,  but  which  contain  no 

danger  from  broken  electric  wires.  There  _ilft^nll.ll.ll„  ’  tbp  «,inhides  of  barium 
have  been  many  accidents  and  deaths  on  Phosphorus,  are  the  suiptiides  ot  Dauum, 

country  roads  by  coming  in  contact  with  calcium,  and  other  alkaline  earths,  dia- 

tiiese  wires.  The  following  advice  is  monds,  sugar,  etc. 

from  an  electric  worker.]  Among  the  various  liviug  tissues  which 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  wires  alone  are  phosphorescent  are  the  mycelium  or 
absolutely.  If  you  cannot  drive  by  with-  thread-like  fibres  of  the  fungus  Agaricus. 
out  touching  them  drive  around,  no  mat-  This  mycelium  works  its  way  into  the 
ter  whether  it  is  10  blocks  or  10  miles,  wood  and  causes  its  decay.  The  Black 
The  telephone  wires  are  supposed  to  be  oak  was  probably  affected  with  a  form  of 
harmless,  but  one  never  knows  when  this  fungus.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
they  are  crossed  with  a  wire  of  much  were  such  as  to  cause  the  mycelium  to 
higher  voltage;  then  the  apparently  become  phosphorescent.  When  the  bark 
harmless  wires  are  as  dangerous  as  the  was  removed  the  mycelium  were  exposed 
others.  aud  the  glow  became  brighter.  Hemlock 

If  you  see  a  wire  clown  either  in  a  field  trees  are  not  attacked  by  the  Agaricus 
or  road,  if  possible  stand  guard  and  warn  fungus,  which  explains  the  fact  that  al- 
tho  next  person  that  comes  along.  Then  though  the  two  trees  grew  so  close  to¬ 
ll  a  ve  him  or  yourself  go  to  the  nearest  getlier,  only  the  oak  was  luminous.  From 
telephone  that  is  working  and  telephone  this  description  of  phosphorescence  it  is 
to  the  company  to  whom  the  wire  belongs  apparent  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
to  send  the  repair  wagon  immediately,  there  being  any  deposits  of  phosphorus 
If  you  don’t  know  to  what  company  underneath.  u.  w.  c. 


Two  doctors  met.  and  Dr.  Lancet  said 
to  his  colleague;  “I  notice  that  you  oc¬ 
casionally  take  a  patient  out  for  a  drive.” 
“Yes,”  was  Dr.  Enclem’s  reply.  “I  think 
it  does  them  good.”  “But,  my  dear  sir, 
it  isn’t  professional.  I  never  do  it.” 
“No,”  was  Dr.  Endem’s  retort;  “I  no¬ 
tice  that  when  your  patients  go  driving 
the  undertaker  usually  accompanies 
them.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


FRUIT-FOG 

F  met!  Known 
Spray 


■  a  _  _  M  Hand  &  Power 

naves  sprayers 


Fruit-Fog  insures  bin  profits.  Wo 
make  50  styles  of  Sprayers;  irons 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 


FREE.  Send  postal . 

HAYES  PUMP  a  PLANTER  CO..  Dent  T,  Silva.  III. 


retables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 


Spray 


For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 
BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


51X1  on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  , 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadia  n  land  just  as  cheap,  SO 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
__  aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
?ijjj  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
Mn  land  so  easy  to  get  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  inWestem  Canada  is 
21  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlio  Universal  Postal  Union,  jm.Ot,  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
8*6  marks,  or  lO1*  francs.  Remit,  in  money  Order,  express 
order,  personal  chock  or  bank  draft, 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  7R  cents  per  ag-ate  lino— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  thnt,  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  a  ud  adniit  tite  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  wall  make  good  any  loss 
to  t laid  subsenlXTs  wist*ln«1  by  trusting  any  deliberate  aw  i tidier,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertise!*  or  nuale.utlng  Advertisements  in  onr  oolumns,  and  any 
such  swindler  a  ill  lj..  publicly  ex  posed.  We  nro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  *w  mlptaluw  between  our  subserltiern  and  honest, 
responsible  boiki*  a.  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  Wo  willingly  Use  our  good 
otboe*  to  this  end.  but  anth  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W«-  protect  subscriber*  against  rogues,  but  wo  w  ill  not.  bo 
responsible  for  the  debt*  of  honest  bankrupts  Sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
.Notice  oi  tnocomjd&mt  njtisrt*  be-  rent  to  n«  \>  i Tl i i u  out*  month  oi  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  ami  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
j  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  7. 

E  recently  sent  a  letter  to  all  old  subscribers 
who  for  some  reason  have  left  the  family. 
In  this  letter  reference  was  made  to  “the  Prodigal 
Son”  who  wandered  away  from  home.  There  was 
a  warm  welcome  awaiting  him!  Through  some 
mistake  this  letter  went  to  a  few  people  who  never 
thought  of  leaving  home,  and  one  of  them  comes 
back  as  follows: 

Your  illustration  of  the  Prodigal  Son  docs  not  seem 
to  illustrate  in  my  case.  You  remember  the  story  as 
given  by  St.  I.uke,  which  says,  a  certain  man  had  two 
sons;  one  went  away,  the  other  remained  at  home.  I 
represent  the  one  that  remained  at  home,  to  whom 
the  father  said:  “Son.  thou  art  ever  with  me.  All  that 
1  have  is  thine.”  The  R.  N.-Yt.  finds  its  way  into  my 
home  every  week  and  has  for  a  long  time,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  it  much  longer  time,  so  you  see 
I  am  home  with  the  family  where  I  ought,  to  be.  »S 'ay. 
your  paper  can’t  be  beat.  If  I  was  a  man  who  uses 
the  weed  1  should  ask  for  a  good  cigar  on  this,  but 
as  1  do  not  use  it  will  just  say,  write  again  some  day, 

Massachusetts.  j,  i,.  staples. 

We  always  did  have  great  sympathy  for  the  good 
son  who  remained  at  home  and  did  the  work  of  a 
hired  man.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  him.  Our 
idea  of  a  good  substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a  drink  is  a 
good  apple.  We  want  all  the  folks  this  season — 
the  home-loving  son,  the  prodigal,  and  all  their 
friends — bring  them  in  and  fill  the  house. 

* 

WE  are  asked  if  any  organizations  have  been 
formed  in  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  Rural  Credits  law.  We  do  not  know  of 
any.  If  our  readers  know,  will  they  please  tell 
us?  Generally  speaking  this  law  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  Eastern  farmers.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  not  fully  understood  even  in  the 
South  and  West,  for  which  sections  it  was  evident¬ 
ly  arranged.  Many  farmers  still  seem  to  think 
they  can  go  right  to  some  government  agent  and 
borrow  what  they  need  at  four  iter  cent.  The  fact 
is  that  a  loan  under  this  law  will  usually  be  harder 
to  make  than  from  a  local  bank  or  broker,  but  the 
interest  will  be  lower  and  the  terms  of  payment 
easier  and  surer. 

SOME  of  the  best  farming  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  We  ca/i  easily 
find  you  Jersey  farms  where  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  is  larger  than  on  the  famous  corn  land  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  We  can  find  you  other  good- 
sized  Jersey  farms  where  the  acre  income  is  larger 
than  similar  returns  from  the  famous  farms  of 
England  and  Europe.  And  yet  New  Jersey  is  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  three  times  as  much  food  as  she 
does  now.  Klie  will  do  this  when  the  distribution 
problem  is  worked  out.  You  must  remember  that 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  at  the  North,  New  Jersey 
is  surrounded  by  water.  The  State  is  a  thumb  of 
land  separated  from  the  nation's  hand.  Exports 
and  imports  to  market  must  cross  the  river,  and 
this  has  greatly  hampered  the  Jersey  farmers  in 
both  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Tun¬ 
nels  under  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  or  bridges 
over  them,  are  greatly  needed.  They  should  be 
planned  so  that  wagons  and  motor  tracks  could 
drive  quickly  and  directly  into  the  city  markets 
without  waiting  for  the  slow  ferry  system.  If  it 
were  possible  to  reach  New  York  in  this  way  the 
country  for  100  miles  around  would  start  an  im¬ 
mense  boom  in  food  production,  and  a  system  of 
trucking  service  would  bring  produce  right  to  the 
consumer  with  only  one  hand  to  pass  it  on.  One 
great  reason  for  high  prices  in  New  York  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  produce  upon  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  The  tunnel  or  bridge,  open  to  ordinary 
traffic,  would  make  a  great  change  in  the  situation. 
The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Federal  government  should  com¬ 
bine  to  put  these  tunnels  or  bridges  into  operation. 


73/ye  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

E  think  our  American  poultry  breeders  owe 
n  debt,  of  gratitude  to  Tom  Barron.  Some 
of  the  fanciers  may  not  agree  with  this,  but  we 
cannot  help  that.  We  think  Mr.  Barron  has  taught 
us  much  about  poultry.  He  has  shown  how  the  egg 
contests  may  be  made  popular  and  useful,  and 
what  they  are  good  foi\  We  hope  Mr.  Barron  has 
had  his  reward  for  this.  He  deserved  it,  and  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  good  winner  and  a  good 
loser,  and  a  good  fellow  generally.  We  think  the 
American  ben  is  better  for  having  made  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron's  acquaintance ! 

* 

CONGRESS  has  appropriated  $175,000  for  work 
in  producing  potash  from  kelp.  This  kelp  is 
a  sea  plant  growing  in  the  ocean  waters — off  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  factory  will  lie  built  in  Southern 
California.  The  kelp  is  cut  off  down  below  the 
surface,  dried  and  distilled.  Electric  power  will 
be  used  with  crude  petroleum  for  fuel.  The  fac¬ 
tory  will  handle  200  tons  of  kelp  per  day — which 
will  mean  five  tons  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  pro¬ 
duct  will  he  sold — the  money  going  to  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  Thus  the  government  goes  directly  into 
the  fertilizer  business.  There  are  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  potash  in  these  beds  of  kelp — more  than 
enough  to  supply  American  needs.  All  this  illus¬ 
trates  the  slow  hut  sure  growth  of  an  idea.  When 
the  European  war  started  it  was  known  that  this 
kelp  contained  potash,  but  few,  if  any,  dreamed 
that  it  was  practically  useful.  By  slow  degrees  pub¬ 
lic  attention  grew  into  a  demand— and  the  work  is 
begun.  In  a  way  that  is  what  we  call  putting  a 
thing  into  popular  thought,  and  it  can  be  done  with 
any  idea  that  is  right. 

* 

TIIE  proposed  embargo  is  just,  another  instance 
of  the  way  the  interests  of  farmers  are  con¬ 
sidered.  when  it  seems  necessary  to  make  of  some 
class  of  our  citizens  what  the  boys  in  their  slang 
call  “tlie  goat.”  The  proposition  is  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  all  farm  products,  on  the  theory  that  this 
would  put  great  supplies  of  food  into  the  home 
market  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  would  happen  just  so  long  as  food 
supplies  are  controlled  as  they  now  are  by  specu¬ 
lators,  transportation  companies  and  middlemen. 
The  stores  of  food  which  would  be  hold  from  ex¬ 
port  are  mostly  of  a  class  which  could  lie  held  for 
months,  or  years,  before  sale,  and  they  would  not 
be  sold  here  until  the  speculators  got  their  price. 
There  is  no  need  of  such  an  embargo.  There  is 
plenty  of  food  in  the  country  for  all.  Strike  down 
the  speculators  and  guarantee  farmers  a  fair  price 
and  market  and  they  will  supply  this  country  and 
more  for  export.  And  there  are  other  tilings  which 
enter  into  export  trade,  and  which  blow  up  the  cost 
of  living:  shoes,  all  leather  goods,  clothing,  paper. 
Even  the  hunters  who  came  across  the  farm  re¬ 
cently  say  that  ammunition  is  out  of  sight.  (We 
wish  it  was.)  These  things  are  all  necessities,  and 
we  are  all  being  held  up  when  we  purchase  them. 
Why  single  out  farm  products  and  let  these  other 
articles  go?  For  answer  we  are  told  that  our 
manufacturers  must  not  be  disturbed  because  they 
must  retain  their  foreign  market.  Must  indeed! 
For  years  American  farmers  paid  our  nation's  debts 
abroad  in  their  shipments  of  grain,  flour  and  moat. 
Thus  in  that  respect  the  nation  is  under  far  greater 
obligation  to  farmers  than  to  manufacturers,  and 
during  the  coming  years  the  farmers  will  have  full 
need  of  the  foreign  market.  To  put  an  embargo 
on  farm  produce  and  let  war  material  and  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  pass  out  freely  would  be  clearly 
class  discrimination,  and  farmers  should  never  stand 
for  it  a  moment. 

* 

THIS  is  a  great  world  we  live  in.  Some  years 
ago  100  farmers  scattered  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  deposits  in  various  savings  banks  aver¬ 
aging  $500  each.  The  banks  paid  them  about  4% 
per  cent,  interest.  These  banks  sent  the  $50,000  to 
a  large  city  bank  and  this,  in  its  turn,  sent  the 
money  to  Western  cities,  from  which  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  through  agents  and  finally  loaned  on  West¬ 
ern  farm  mortgages.  The  farmers  usually  paid 
about  eight  per  cent,  for  this  money,  and  also  for 
discounts,  “searches,”  commissions,  etc.,  which  usu¬ 
ally  brought  it  up  to  about  10  per  cent.  For  years 
these  Western  men  bad  their  good  seasons  and  bad, 
but  they  managed  to  pay  up  their  interest.  When 
at  last  prosperity  enabled  them  to  clear  the  debt 
they  found  they  had,  in  many  cases,  put  up  two  or 
three  times  the  original  loan.  No  one  can  blame 
them  for  feeling  the  injustice  of  such  a  system,  and 
if,  as  in  many  cases,  they  have  not  even  paid  the 
debt,  after  25  years,  can  you  blame  them  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  creditor  lias  had  all  the  advantage? 
Yet  those  100  farmers  in  New  England  have  acted 
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honestly  and  fairly,  and  are  entitled  to  their  in¬ 
terest.  Those  Western  men  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  blaming  all  Eastern  people  for  their 
troubles — and  thus  drift,  into  sectional  bitterness. 
The  farmer  in  Maine  and  the  farmer  in  Montana 
have  too  much  in  common  as  men  and  farmers  to 
quarrel  about  that  money.  The  system  of  distribu¬ 
ting  it  is  wrong  and  too  expensive.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it  the  Rural  Credit  law  is  an  effort  to  change 
this.  The  ideal  way  would  lie  for  the  New  England 
farmer  to  buy  the  bonds  which  secure  the  loan  and 
have  the  government  loan  the  money  to  the  Western 
farmer.  That  would  bring  them  closer  together, 
and  cut  out  some  of  the  middlemen.  The  lender 
would  get  as  much  for  his  money  as  he  does  now. 
and  the  Western  man  would  have  a  fairer  chance  to 
borrow.  Farmers  do  not  need  government  help  half 
as  much  as  they  need  the  spirit  and  power  to  help 
each  other. 

* 

THOSE  letters  from  Western  farmers  about  the 
election  are  plain  and  right  to  the  point. 
What  we  print  on  page  1514  is  the  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  reports.  This  week  it  is 
“The  Money  Question.”  Thousands,  yes,  millions, 
of  Western  people  do  not  feel  as  this  report  in¬ 
dicates,  but  there  were  enough  of  them  who  do  feel 
so  to  carry  the  election.  Many  of  these  letters 
state  that  Western  people  are  reading  more  than 
ever  before.  Evidently,  they  are  reading  such  books' 
as  Wm.  Allen  White’s  “A  Certain  Rich  Man,”  with 
a  full  understanding  of  what  it  means.  People  who 
have  never  lived  in  tlio  West  during  the  days  of 
its  poverty  and  desperation  cannot  realize  how  this 
book  has  influenced  Western  thought.  Next  week 
we  shall  consider  “The  Progressive  Movement”  in 
its  effect  upon  the  election.  This  we  find  the  most 
-significant  of  all,  and  it  will  he  the  hardest  for 
cur  Eastern  people  to  understand.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  discussion  in  a  farm  paper?  The 
East  and  the  West  are,  without  question,  drifting 
slowly  apart  through  a  misunderstanding.  In  their 
feeliug  against  the  creditor  class  and  political  bosses 
the  Western  people  seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  Eastern  farmers  and  working  people 
have  everything  in  common  with  them  and  have 
also  suffered  at  the  hands  of  bosses  and  money  pi¬ 
rates.  It  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  all  farmers  that 
they  should  take  common  ground  and  not  permit 
any  powerful  classes  to  separate  them  on  a  sec¬ 
tional  issue. 

* 

THE  New  York  papers  are  printing  columns 
about  an  “egg  boycott.”  One  reason  is  that 
they  have  little  else  to  talk  about,  another  that  they 
try  to  express  popular  indignation  at  a  wicked  rob¬ 
bery.  Six  months  or  so  ago,  when  eggs  were  cheap 
and  plenty,  jobbers  and  speculators  bought  great 
supplies  at  a  low  figure.  The  farmers  obtained  from 
1<»  to  possibly  22  cents  a  dozen  for  these  eggs.  Part 
were  sold  promptly,  others  were  put  into  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Now  they  are  coming  out,  and  the  robbers  who 
held  them  and  sold  them  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  people  pay  50  cents  or  even  more  for  these  cheap 
eggs!  What  is  even  meaner  than  this  robbery,  they 
try  to  make  consumers  believe  that  farmers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  No  wonder  people  are  organizing 
to  prevent  the  consumption  and  sale  of  these  eggs 
until  with  warmer  weather  the  old  hen  comes  to 
the  rescue !  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
farming  is  to  have  the  public  feel  that  farmers  are 
trying  to  rob  them  by  charging  extortionate  prices. 
The  only  hope  for  increasing  consumption  of  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  fruit  and  pther  food  lies  in  making 
consumers  feel  that  they  are  being  squarely  treat¬ 
ed  and  honestly  served.  These  cold  storage  rascals 
are  doing  more  to  Injure  the  chicken  business  than 
all  the  vermin,  cholera  and  roup  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 


Brevities 

In  time  of  trouble — eat  a  baked  apple. 

Still  come  favorable  reports  on  Sudan  grass  as  a 
forage  plant. 

The  poultry  men  will  sink  or  swim — depending  on 
the  old  lien’s  whim. 

Hit  a  man  and  lie  will  lie  inclined  to  get  over  it  in 
time.  Kick  him  and  lie  will  never  forget  it. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  human  contestants 
in  the  Vineland  egg  contest  at  the  headquarters  on 
Dec.  0.  It  ought  to  he  a  good  thing. 

GRANBKRItY  bogs  are  usually  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid.  Some  experiments  indicate  that  when  raw  phos¬ 
phate  is  put  into  these  sour  hogs,  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
becomes  available. 

Now  the  geologists  tell  us  that  the  water  contained 
in  the  entire  earth’s  crust  would,  if  all  drawn  out. 
make  a  lake  covering  the  entire  earth’s  surface  100 
feet  deep.  It  doesn’t  look  like  it  in  a  drought,  yet 
Alfalfa  knows  more  about  it  than  Timothy. 
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The  Milk  Situation 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's  League  is 
scheduled  for  December  8th  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  will 
be  an  important  meeting.  Perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect  of  any  agricultural  meeting  yet 
held  in  the  .State.  The  future  of  the  League  will 
largely  depend  upon  what  is  done  at  that  meeting, 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  of 
the  State,  are  watching  the  progress  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  Its  continued  success  will  give  encourage¬ 
ment.  and  hope  not.  only  to  dairymen,  but  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  every  class  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  League  is  organized  as  a  business  profit-mak¬ 
ing  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  should  be  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  charter  of  the  New  Jersey  cor¬ 
poration  annulled.  Tt  should  be  organized  under 
the  Cooperative  law  and  the  cooperative  principles. 
The  stock  of  the  present  company  con  I  d  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at.  the  same  face  value  to  the  new  co¬ 
operative  company. 

The  present  organization  is  crude  at  best  and  its 
duties  but  imperfectly  defined.  Lawyers  have  at¬ 
tacked  it  on  legal  grounds,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  justification  for  the  criticisms  of  it  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  from  either  civil  or  criminal 
considerations,  the  organization  should  be  relieved 
of  even  the  possibility  of  legal  attack,  and  this  can 
be  effectively  accomplished  through  a  corporative  co¬ 
operative.  company.  There  is  and  has  been  no  in¬ 
tention  of  dividends  or  direct  profits  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  any  event.  The  mutual  benefit  of  the 
stockholder  members  in  a  better  system  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk  is  the  real  benefit  to  be  attained. 
It  is  to  he  cooperative  in  effect.  It  may  as  well  be 
cooperative  in  form.  When  the  League  was  or¬ 
iginally  organized  we  had  no  cooperative  law  in  the 
State.  We  have  now  and  it  should  be  utilized. 
It  is  no  criticism  of  the  original  organizers  to  say 
that  the  company  needs  reorganization  now.  We 
have  progressed  in  rho  cooperative  movement  in 
nine  years.  Any  of  us  ought  to  improve  now  on 
what  we  would  have  done  then. 

The  charter  should  he  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
requirements  of  the  members,  and  definite  enough 
to  define  its  purposes  and  modes  of  operation,  and 
in  sufficient  detail  to  cover,  not  only  the  general 
plan,  but  the  regional  and  local  requirements.  The 
territory  is  too  large,  and  the  interest  too  diversified 
to  he  all  handled  practically  from  a  single  centre. 
The  parent  organization  might  well  provide  for 
issuing  charters  and  defining  the  duties  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  regional  associations  covering  territories 
that  have  common  interests  of  their  own  in  effecting 
tlie  general  organization.  The  local  sections  when 
properly  organized  should  also  have  a  charter  au¬ 
thorizing  the  local  members  to  perform  local  func¬ 
tions,  particularly  to  own  and  equip  pasteurizing 
plants  for  the  handling  of  shipments  of  milk. 

Among  the  other  tilings  we  want  a  purchasing 
department  in  this  organization,  as  well  as  a  selling 
and  marketing  agency.  We  can  buy  grain  and  feed 
from  the  cooperative  farm  companies  of  the  North¬ 
west  cheaper  than  the  local  dealers  can  buy  it  from 
large  jobbers  with  which  they  deal  and  when  wo 
show  our  large  demand  there  is  not  a  mill  or  large 
dealer  in  the  whole  country  who  will  not  only  ac¬ 
cept  our  orders  but  solicit  our  trade.  We  can  buy 
many  other  kinds  of  supplies  in  the  same  way. 
The  feed  dealers'  association  brags  that  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  our  cooperative  bureau  in  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and  we  know  the  boast  is  all 
too  true.  But  if  'we  organize  this  work  well,  no 
other  organized  interests  can  touch  it  with  their 
blighting  or  political  hands.  We  can  save  more 
money  annually  on  this  purchasing  department 
alone  than  we  ever  made  before  out  of  milk  in  any 
<  ne  year  of  our  lives. 

We  must  not  only  provide  good  clean  milk :  but 
we  must,  ourselves  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  pure 
and  clean  and  good.  We  must  still  the  tongues  that 
knock  miik  as  a  trade.  We  must  refute  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  band  of  city  inspectors  is  necessary  to 
secure  clean  wholesome  milk  for  city  consumption. 
We  can  do  this  in  a  system  of  our  own.  We  owe 
it.  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  to  do  it.  Many 
dealers  now  use  a  label  to  deceive  and  hoodwink 
Hie  consumer.  We  must  use  it  to  assure  her  and 
guarantee  her  a  definite  quality  of  milk.  We  must 
make  the  mark  of  our  organization  on  a  bottle  of 
milk  mean  even  more  to  the  housewife  than  a  Tif¬ 
fany  stamp  on  a  piece  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  by-laws  also  need  to  he  revised  and  enlarged. 
They  should  go  into  considerable  detail,  defining  the 
duties  and  limitations  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  organization.  They  should  be  very  definite  in 
order  to  direct  the  officers  to  maintain  a  uniformity 
in  administration  of  the  different  branches,  and 
particularly  of  the  local  branches.  In  addition  to 


the  constitution  and  by-laws  a  brochure  of  instruc¬ 
tions  would  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  officers  and  organizers,  tint  also  to  the  individual 
members. 

The  League  has  started  out  well.  It  has  attract¬ 
ed  Hie  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and  farmers 
everywhere  and  in  every  line  are  looking  to  it  as  a 
model  for  efficient  organization.  Tt  was  originally 
organized  with  the  one  purpose  of  organizing  milk 
producers  to  withhold  milk  in  order  to  compel  deal¬ 
ers  to  pay  a  better  price  for  it.  As  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  it  was  organized  to  create  a  strike,  rt  has 
now  gone  past  this  purpose.  It  is  a  selling  agency, 
which  means  that  it  must  not  only  be  equipped  to 
sell  milk  and  get  a  fair  price  for  it,  but  it  must 
also  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  and  adver¬ 
tise  its  economic  value  as  a  food  product.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  and  its  authorized  branches  must  own  and 
equip  and  manage  pasteurizing  plants,  and  possibly 
manufacturing  plants  for  butter  and  cheese  in  some 
sections.  If  not  all  it  must  certainly  own  and  con¬ 
trol  a  part  of  the  cans  necessary  to  ship  milk  to 
market.  In  other  words  it  must  be  a  strong,  vigi¬ 
lant,  active  organization,  fully  equipped  and  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  its  members 
in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  milk.  It  must  see 
that  the  consumer  gets  the  milk  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  for  production  and  ‘distribution,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  producer  and  distributor,  and  without 
speculative  features  or  excessive  profit  to  anybody. 
The  cheaper  milk  can  he  sold  to  the  consumer,  the 
larger  will  he  the  consumption  of  it,  and  the  large 
consumption  will  require  farms  run  to  their  full 
capacity  with  a  cheaper  cost  of  production  and 
greater  cost,  to  the  farmer. 

With  these  functions  and  possibilities  before  it, 
the  organization  should  he  a  model  in  form  and  in 
efficiency.  The  opportunity  is  promising,  and  our 
prediction  is  that  the  dairymen  will  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  form  an  organization  that  will  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  hope  to  farmers  everywhere. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  white  eggs  in  light  supply  with 
very  slow  demand.  Liberal  supply  of  mixed  eggs. 
Best  white  State  and  nearby  henneries  are  selling  slow 
at  65c.  The  bulk  of  the  white  eggs  coming  are  selling 
from  50c  to  GOe  per  dozen.  Best  State  and  nearby 
hennery  browns  50c  to  56c.  Nearby  gathered  brown 
and  mixed,  40c  to  50c;  gathered  whites,  40c  to  50c; 
nearby  white  pullet  eggs,  45c  to  55c. 

BUTTER. — Best  Western  Creamery  butter,  43c  to 
4314c;  Western  good  to  fancy,  40c  to  42c;  best  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  tubs.  3Se  to  41c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed 
packages,  33c  to  37c;  Eastern  dairy  in  prints,  38c  to 
41c. 

CHEESE. — Best  large  and  small  State,  25c  to 
2514c;  good  to  fine,  2414c  to  24 % c ;  common  to  fair, 
21c  to  2344c;  part  skims,  17c  to  22c. 

DRE88ED  POULTRY.— Demand  for  Thanksgiving 
turkeys  was  quite  disappointing  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  last  week  were  so  high  that  most  con¬ 
sumers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price.  Buyers  held 
off  until  the  market  dropped  5c  per  pound.  Turkeys 
went  freely  from  2fic  to  30c  on  ice  and  30c  to  32c  dry 
picked.  On  Wednesday  market  further  declined  to  2Ge 
and  28c  on  ice  and  28c  to  30c  dry  picked.  Some  fancy 
Maryland  turkeys  sold  from  34c  to  35c,  going  to  the 
fancy  trade.  Roasting  chickens  sold  22c  to  26c;  ducks 
18c  to  22c ;  geese  16c  to  23c. 

LIVE  POULl'RY. —  Receipts  the  first  four  days 
this  week  160  ear  lots.  22  of  which  were  turkeys  and  5 
straight  cars  of  ducks  and  geese.  Virginia  turkeys 
sold  28c  to  30c ;  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  from  2Gc  to 
28c ;  State  turkeys.  30c  to  32c:  fat  gees**  18c  to  20c; 
ducks  17c  to  20c;  light  ducks  and  geese  2c  to  3e  less; 
Leghorn  fowls  16c  to  1644c;  Leghorn  chickens  16c 
to  174/,c;  heavy  colored  chickens  and  fowls  1744c  to 
18e. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Country  dressed  calves  in 
moderate  supply.  Prime  to  fancy  veals  sold  from  18 14 e 
to  1044,0;  medium  to  good,  17e  to  ISe;  common  lie  to 
16c;  dressed  buttermilks  12c  to  14c. 

N.  B. — The  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  ordered  that  all  country  dressed  calves  must 
be  opened  all  the  way  through  the  breast  and  throat. 
Shippers  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  to  out  through 
the  center.  After  the  calf  is  cooled  the  breast  may 
be  protected  by  drawing  the  skin  together  with  a  stout 

cord, 

LIVE  CALVES. —  Marker  one-half  cent  higher  than 
last  week.  Fancy  veals  1244c  to  14c;  prime  11  %c  to 
4  244c;  fair  to  good.  ll%c  to  12c;  common  1044c  to 
lie;  veal  culls  Sc  to  9c;  buttermilks  6e  to  7c;  yearlings 
6c  to  6V2c. 

LIVE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Spring  lambs  10c  to 
lOUjc:  old  ewes  5c  to  OV4e;  dressed  hothouse  lambs 
weighing  30  pounds  and  up  $10  to  $10.50;  25  to  2S 
pounds  $8  to  $9  per  carcass. 

DRESSED  HOGS  AND  PIGS. — Roasting  pigs  10 
ro  15  pounds  each,  18c  to  20c;  15  to  20  pounds  each. 
16c  to  18c:  2-5  to  30  pounds  each,  15c  to  16c:  light 
pigs,  40  to  60  pounds  each,  13%o  to  1444e;  medium 
hugs,  80  to  KM)  pounds.  12V4c  to  1344c;  hogs  weighing 
100  to  120  pounds  each.  12c  to  1244c;  125  to  150 
pounds,  11 14c  to  12c;  150  to  200,  lie  to  1144c ;  over 
200  pounds.  1014c  to  lie. 

RABBITS. — Prime  cottontails  in  fair  demand. 
Jacks  selling  slowly  and  lower.  Prime  cottontails  per 
pair  30c  to  35c;  iced  cottontails  per  pair  15c  to  25c; 
prime  jacks  per  pair  75c  to  85e. 

IIONEY,  MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  BEESWAX.— 
Fancy  No.  1  clover  comb  honey  14c  to  15c  per  pound; 
clover  comb  common  to  good  lie  to  13c;  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  6%c  to  74/4c:  buckwheat  comb  11c  to  12c; 
buckwheat  extracted  644c  to  7c.  Maple  syrup  $1,15  to 


$1.20  per  gallon.  Maple  sugar  15c  to  16c  per  pound. 
Beeswax  market  firm,  receipts  light  ;  domestic,  31c  to 
33e  per  pound ;  foreign  30c  to  31c. 

NUTS. — Chestnuts  per  60  pounds  $10  to  $14;  hick- 
orymits  per  HO  pounds  $3.30  to  $4.50;  bullnuts  per  60 
pounds  $1  to  $2;  black  walnuts  per  60  _ pounds  $1  to 

APPLES. — Receipts  moderate,  demand  good  for 
fancy  high  colored  fruit.  The  entire  market  is  a 
trifle  lower  than  last  week.  McIntosh  $4  to  $6.50; 
Northern  Spy  $2.50  to  $6;  Jonathan  $3  to  $6.25; 


B  Grade  $2  to  $3 ;  ungraded  $2  to  $3. 

POTATOES. — Southern  potatoes  arriving  in  larger 
quantities.  There  is  a  limited  demand  on  account  of 
the  high  prices.  Long  Island  $5.50  to  $6;  Maine  Cob- 


$3.75  to  $4 ;  Bermuda  second  crop,  barrel,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Sweet  potatoes,  fancy  Virginia,  barrel,  $3  to  $3.50; 
Jersey,  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

<>N TONS. — Red  and  yellow,  100  pound  hag,  $3.50 
to  $4.25;  lower  grades  $2.50  to  -$3  per  hundred. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  1016  crop,  12%e  to  13c;  Marrow! 
191?  crop,  12 14  c  to  1214c;  pea  12c;  Red  Kidney, 
choice  1916  crop,  13c :  Red  Kidney,  1015  crop,  1114c 
to  12e;  Imperial,  1915  crop,  10c. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  November  29th,  1916: 
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VEGETABLES. 
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POULTRY. 
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LETTUCE. 

1  boxes  . $0.65 

0  boxes  . . 60 

10  boxes  . 50 

9  boxes  . 40 

25  boxes  . 374/4 

LIVE  STOCK. 

1350  lbs.  lambs,  per  lb . $0.11 

2  lambs  .  5.00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
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have  either  lay-down  collar  or  standing  and  continue  until  the  dishes  are  filled, 
band  edged  with  braid.  Some  are  bound  Cover  the  tops  with  fine  cracker  crumbs, 
with  silk  ribbon,  and  fastened  with  silk  add  a  sprinkle  of  grated  cheese  and  dot 
frogs.  Another  style  in  heavier  flanel-  with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
ette  includes  yoke  models  with  colored  until  the  crumbs  are  brown-  Serve  in 
embroidery  designs  at  $1.30.  Outdoor  the  dishes  in  which  it  is  baked, 
sleeping  gowns  of  heavy  quality  striped  With  turkey  at  3S  and  40  cents  a 
flannelette  with  hood  and  feet  pockets  pound  an  economical  housewife  may  feel 
are  $1.10;  they  are  very  desirable  for 
wear  in  unheated  bedrooms.  Special  tute  this  year, 
styles  in  colored  stripes,  all  white,  or  Christmas  dinner, 
white  with  colored  trimming  are  $1.69;  delicious  than 
some  are  surplice  style  trimmed  with 
satin  ribbon,  others  scalloped  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  pockets. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Oxen 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  by  the  clock, 
“Now'  they  are  all  on  their  knees,” 

An  older  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 
By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

:  ■  _ _  .  'i.¥ 

From  Importer  Direct 

r  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground  I  := 

V  Delivered  Free  JL 

within  300  mile'-  llOC.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  reliuided. 

Order  from  nearest  point. 


that  she  must  furnish  a  cheaper  substi- 
oven  though  it  is  for  her 
.  There  is  nothing  more 
a  duck,  stuffed  and  roast¬ 
ed,  or  a  well-made  ohieken-pie,  An  ex¬ 
cellent  filling  for  a  duck,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  unusual,  is  made  with  one  cup  of 
chopped  celery,  one  cup  of  stewed  prunes, 
and  one  of  softened  bread  crumbs.  Melt 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
add  the  mixture,  cover  and  cook  until  the 
celery  is  tender,  then  uncover  and  brown 
slightly,  cool,  and  fill  the  duck.  Sew  up 
the  openings,  and  roast  upside  down  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  hours.  Serve 
giblet  sauce  with  it. 

A  chicken-pie  is  deliciously  flavored 
made  in  this  way-  Get  two  good-sized 
fowls.  Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up.  Put 
in  a  stev'  kettle  with  one  small  onion,  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  piece  of  bay  leaf; 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly  until  it  is  ready  to  slip  from  the 
bones.  Take  up,  remove  the  meat  from 
the  large  bones,  and  lay  the  backs  and 
necks  aside.  Wash  and  drain  one  quart 
of  large  oysters.  Cook  the  chicken  stock 
down  to  one  pint,  then  add  the  oyster 
juice  and  thicken  slightly  with  one  small 
tablespoon  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  one 
of  butter,  and  season.  Arrange  the  chick¬ 
en  in  layers  in  a  large  round  baking  dish, 
with  a  layer  of  the  oysters  between,  pour 
the  stock  over  all,  and  cover  with  a 
rich  biscuit  crust,  and  hake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  until  brown.  This  can  he  pre¬ 
pared  and  baked  the  day  before,  and  re¬ 
heated  when  it  is  needed. 

The  salad  is  both  pretty  and  decora¬ 
tive.  Separate  one  large  grapefruit,  and 
one  large  seedless  orange,  into  small 
sections,  remove  the  seed  from  the  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  all  of  the  thick  white  skin 
from  both.  Arrange  crisp  white  lettuce 
cups  around  a  large  shallow  salad  dish, 
and  put  three  sections  of  the  grapefruit 
in  one,  then  three  of  the  orange  in  the 
next,  and  continue  in  this  way  all  around 
the  dish.  Just  before  serving  cover  with 
a  good  French  dressing,  using  lemon 
juice  instead  of  vinegar.  Like  every  other 
salad  this  should  he  served  very  cold. 

As  for  the  Christmas  pudding,  in 
grandmother’s  day  this  meant  hours  of 
preparation.  First  the  fruit  must  be 
carefully  selected,  washed,  and  dried. 
This  was  usually  made  ready  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  the  pudding  could  he  put 
together  as  early  as  possible  the  next 
morning,  for  it  must  be  boiled,  in  a  pud¬ 
ding-bag  for  several  hours.  One  old- 
time  recipe  calls  for  10  hours  of  steady 
boiliug.  'This  grand  old  sweet  was  al¬ 
ways  very  large  and  very  rich ;  from  a 
dozen  to  16  eggs  were  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  it  the  right  texture.  Hap¬ 
pily  it  could  be  made  days  ahead  of  tune, 
requiring  only  an  extra  two  hours’  boil¬ 
iug  to  reheat  it.  Even  its  serving  was 


We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures 
where 

They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen, 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 
To  doubt  they  wTere  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  believe 
In  these  years!  Yet.  I  feel, 

If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve 
“Come ;  sec  the.  oxen  kneel ! 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


“In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 
Our  childhood  used  to  know,” 

I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 
Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

— Thomas  Hardy. 


MAY  GARDEN  JT BT  i | 
Orange  Pekoe  m  C/i 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  by  Parcel 
Post  prepaid,  sample  of  this  TEA.  good  for  75 
cups.  If  you  try  thisDEL.ICIOUS  TEA  you 
will  certainly  want  more. 

McKinney  &  co.,  Dept,  c,  Binghamton,  n.  y 


If  asked  what  was  the  very  nicest  and 
most  pleasing  Christmas  present  they 
had  ever  received,  most  people  would  re¬ 
fer  to  something  that  met  with  their  own 
special  needs  or  likes,  rather  than  merely 
the  taste  of  the  giver.  For  w'e  don’t  all 
think  alike,  and  the  girl  w'bo  longs  for  a 
frivolous  chiffon  scarf  is  not  going  to 
be  consoled  by  a  sensible  and  much- 
needed  pair  of  arctics.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  tawdry  and  useless 
things  that  some  foolish  people  select, 
but  we  think  that  Christmas  giving,  be 
it  little  or  much,  should  he  planned  with 
sentiment,  as  well  as  reason,  and  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  purely  utilitarian. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS 

FRIEND 


VmX  A  REAL 

(f  POWER  WASHER 

Roimd  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  bet,  soapy  water  through 
tbciu.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  5  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  lew  price  to  introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

Biuffton  Mfc  Go.  boxf87Bluffton,  Ohio. 


Books  always  take  a  leading  place 
among  Christmas  gifts,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  are  often  purchased  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Sarah’s  aunt  sees  a 
pile  of  specially  priced  books  iu  the  big 
store,  and  remembering  that  Sarah  likes 
reading,  picks  out  one  that  looks  prom¬ 
ising.  or  that  she  considers  instructive, 
without  much  reference  to  Sarah’s  own 
desires.  Most  young  jieople  like  the  idea 
of  possessing  their  own  books,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  for  their  elders,  when  giving, 
to  fill  out  a  set  of  some  standard  author, 
a  volume  at  a  time.  There  are  scries, 
costing  not  over  50  cents  a  volume,  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  that  include  fam¬ 
ous  authors  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
In  fiction,  one  can  always  buy  recent 
successes,  best  sellers  of  a  previous  sea¬ 
son,  iu  attractive  form  for  about  50 
cents  a  volume.  But  it  is  standard  au¬ 
thors  that  should  he  selected  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  young  people’s  library,  and 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  getting  a  number 
hound  alike,  in  attractive,  form,  even  in 
the  most  moderately  priced  edition. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IRON  CeMEMT  NO.l/- 

Permanently  repairs 
leaks  or  cracks  in 
boilers,  stoves,  furnaces, 
A>v  water  jackets,  radiators, 
etc.  15c  a  can,  25c  by  mail. 

,  jgr smooth-on  m’F’G  co. 

Jersey  City,  H.  J. 


GU  ODIUU  MAPLE  SYRUP 

i  Hi  U  III  mill  EVAPORATORS 

With  a  GUI  MM  EVAPORATOR  yon  will  produce 
WAPT.lt  RYRUP  of  QUALITY  with  Fuel  and  Labor. 
IVo  the  O  IT  I  MM  SYSTEM— EVAPORATORS  which  will 
last  n  lifetime.  Order  NOW  and  bo  prepared  for  the 

.  .  COMING  SUGAR 

Msfc  for  catalogue  “It"  milt  WjJJ  SEASON.  Uso 
state  number  of  trees  you  ta/i.  JMI  the  PROFIT  • 

'K|  U  T  |ov^ 


promptly. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Estate,  Rutland,Vt. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cftttlo  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Peer 
or  any  hind  of  skin  with  hair  or  tur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  tnaho 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rues  or  cloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  cood^  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  tiny  thorn,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
llluHtriilad  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  In¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  miser 
should  luivo,  hut  wo  never  send  out  UUs 
valuable  book  except  upon  request, 

)t cells  how  to  l.vio  cr.f  and  cum  for 
hides:  how  and  when  wo  pay  tha  (might 
both  way.  ,  about  onr  sale  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  Is  a  trcirnndoiia  nrtv«filii,re 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  homo 
hide,  and  calf  akin. ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address.  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
£?1  Lyt-Il  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


This  Catalogue  shows  76  large  pages 
of  the  best  Christmas  merchandise. 
Makes  gift  buying  easy.  Send  for  a 
copy  at  once. 


;P^Get  the 
New  Catalog 


Fi E T our ne \v < tove 

KjPP  (  r 

^  why  over  350.000 

WmW  K1  IlKVXlTll  pleased  owners  rec- 

MWMMMMfcJUiBKHnMftZnlJaHakwrfP J  omm end  Kulurua/.oo. 
— — — — - — . . See  beautiful  color  . 

illustrations  of  latest  designs,  now  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  SO  days’  trial, 300  days’  -rfSiSKSi* 

approval  teat.  Cash  or  Credit.  flOO.OOO  Guarantee.  Wo 
pay  freight  and  ship  within 24 hours.  A,*  lor  tmiog.o 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Stave*.  Ranges.Gns  Ranges.  Furnaces,  — . 

U.uueled  Kitchen  K .linnets.  I 


While _  -  . 

XUhmm  |j|  3  catalogs — please  say  which  you  w,mt. 
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j  Cyps,  t/ieremqybe  &  V/ctrgj&^ 

in  your  Home  Mis  Christmas. 

The  dream  of  years  may  come  true.  Your  children  may  awake  Christmas 
morning,  tip-toe  downstairs,  peep  into  the  front  room — and  find— a 
VICTROLA !  How  their  eyes  will  glow,  their  little  hearts  beat  with  joy ! 
And  when  you  start  the  music  a-going,  how  their  feet  will  dance  over 
the  floor,  as  you  and  Mother  smile  through  your  tears  of  gladness!  You 
see,  we  are  addressing  this 

To  You,  Mr,  Father 

You  may  bring  all  this  happiness  to  your  family.  You  may  banish  lone¬ 
liness  on  the  farm.  You  may  keep  the  children  home  by  giving  them  the 
gift  of  music.  You  may  bring  their  friends  and  your  friends  to  visit  you 
of  an  evening.  You  may  become  a  center  of  new  life  for  your  commun¬ 
ity.  You  may  yourself  have  the  greatest  joy  of  all — the  joy  of  giving 
happiness  to  others. 

And  you  may  bring  all  this  into  your  life,  for  a  first  cash  payment  of 

•  ONLY  $5. 

Only  $5  will  bring  home  theVictrola  for  Christmas,  together  with  four  75c 
double  face  records — eight  selections.  Only  $5  a  month-*-while  you  arc 

p - enjoying  the  Victrola  —  - — . 

1  will  pay  for  the  instru-  ■ 

ment  and  records 


Style  IX  tSO.OO—  In  genuine  ma¬ 
hogany,  ffoMen  oak  finteh, 
or  mission  finish. 


Immediate  Shipment 

free  to  your  nearest  freight  station  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  lease 
which  will  come  to  you,  with  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  offer, 
as  soon  as  you 

Send  the  Coupon  Below 

Also  will  come  the  large  Victrola  Catalog  of  Records,  profusely  illustrated, 
from  which  you  will  order,  from  time  to  time,  new  records  as  you  wish  them. 

New  Sealed  Records 

only  are  sold  by  the  Wanamaker  Stores.  Records  used  in  demon¬ 
strating  in  the  Store  are  never  sold.  This  insures  only  new  sealed 
records  reaching  the  purchaser. 

The  Parcel  Post 

is  a  convenient  carrier  of  Victrola  records  and  brings  them  directly  to 
you  promptly  and  at  little  cost. 

Merry  Christmas  To  All 

In  making  this  Victrola  Offer  the  John  Wanamaker  Store  is  only  ex¬ 
tending  to  folks  living  at  a  distance  the  same  privilege  it  grants  to 
customers  who  come  to  the  Store — that  of  buying  a  Victrola  on  the 
Educational  Partial-Payment  Plan. 

It  will  do  all  it  can  to  make  this  a  Merry  Christmas  to  you  by  help¬ 
ing  you  to  place  a  Victrola  in 
your  home,  but  if  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  this  year  it  wishes  you  a 
“Merry  Christmas,”  just  the  same, 
and  thanks  you  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  have  given  to  these 
announcements. 


Any  of  tlie  following  patterns  will  he  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  designs  illustrated  present  some  holiday  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  permanent  usefulness. 


Pattern  No,  92  is  n  design  for  a  Shoe  or 
Slipper  Hug,  It  is  made  in  three  (3)  sizes, 
ns  follows:  Small  (4  pockets) ,  Medium  it) 
pockets),  and  Large  (8  pockets);  1 14  yards 
of  material  30  inches  wide  with  OV&  yard's  of 
binding  is  required  for  the  large  size.  Price 
of  pattern  13c.  In  ordering  wcutiou  size 
wanted. 

Pattern  No.  91  is  a  design  for  a  Hound 
Pillow,  now  so  much  in  deniaud,  the  pallem 
for  the  pillow  ease  as  well  as  the  outside 
pillow  is  given  in  each  of  the  pillow  pat¬ 
terns.  Price  of  pattern  is  lOe. 

Pattern  No.  75  is  an  unique  Hex  Plaited 
design  for  a  window  d'rapory,  7 1  ^  yards  of 
material  33  to  8ft  inches  wide  with  10  yards 
of  edging  is  needed.  Price  of  pattern  25e. 
In  ordering  state  width  of  window. 

Pattern  No.  93  is  a  Hutch  Curtain,  and 
requires  5  yards  of  material  3ft  inches  wide 
and  ft  yards  of  edging.  It  is  tntule  in  3 
sizes.  In  ordering  give  width  of  window 
and  the  size  best  suited  for  that  width  will 
be  sent.  Price  of  pattern  25e. 


Pattern  No.  89  is  n  useful  knitting  or 
work  ling.  One  yard  of  material  3ft  inches 
wide  witli  one  yard1  of  ribbon  for  handle  is 
needed'.  Price  of  pattern  is  13c. 

Pattern  No.  85  shows  the  fullness  in  the 
Valance  tukeu  up  in  Box  Plaits,  7  Mi  yards  id’ 
material  33  to  3ft  Inches  wide  with  10  yards 
of  edging  wiU  be  needed.  Price  of  pattern 
■_’3e.  In  ordering  give  width  of  window  . 

Pattern  No.  90  is  n  fancy  work  bag. 
adapted  particularly  for  an  embroidery  re- 
ccptaclc.  Ono  yard  of  material  3ft  Inches 
w'idc  is  needed.  Price  of  pattern  lac. 

Pattern  No.  86  shows  a  fancy  pillow  with 
mitred  cuds.  Price  of  pattern  15c. 

Pattern  No.  88  is  a  design  for  an  oval 
pillow  and  is  attractive  because  of  its  odd 
shape.  Price  of  pattern  is  15c. 

Pattern  No.  87  is  a  design  for  a  Bolster 
Pillow  which  fills  quite  an  important  part 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  modern  couch. 
Price  of  pattern  is  15c. 


toothsome  enough  and  far  and  away  two  eggs  and  beat  again.  Add  one  and 
more  wholesome.  onc-lialf  cup  prune  juice,  two  teaspoons 

Put  in  a  mixing-bowl  two  cups  each  ginger  and  one  of  cinnamon.  Add  Hour 
of  soft  white  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  in  which  has  been  sifted  one  teaspoon 
simt,  one  cup  of  stoned  raisins,  and  one  soda  and  one  of  baking  powder,  and 
of  currants,  one-half  cup  each  of  chopped  pinch  of  salt  to  make  a  thick  batter, 
figs,  and  thinly  sliced  citron.  Before  Bake.  Maybe  I  am  the  first  to  use  prune 

putting  iu  the  fruit  flour  slightly  with  juice  in  gingerbread,  but  anyway  it  is 
a  little  sifted  flour.  Add  one  cup  of  fine,  and  makes  one  want  more, 
sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  of  Prune  cake  is  made  about  the  same 
cinnamon  and  cloves  mixed,  one  small  as  above,  only  leave  out  the  ginger  and 

nutmeg,  three  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  add  two-thirds  cup  of  cooked  and  pitted 

four  tablespoons  of  flour,  mixed  smooth  prunes.  Frost  the  top. 

in  one-half  cup  of  milk.  Butter  cups  or  Suppose  we  don’t  economize  in  sugar 
individual  molds,  and  fill  half  full  with  until  the  men  economize  iu  tobacco, 
the  mixture,  and  steam  two  or  three  mks.  g.  a.  k. 


Send  this  Coupon. tc* 

J oluihaiitimdker 


R.N.-Y.  Dec.  0 


Victrola  Section. 


AstorPla.ce 


NewYork 


National  Whole  sale  and  Retail  Distributors  of  Victrolas  and  Victor  Records 


elaborate,  the  handsomest  platter  was 

reserved  for  it,  and  usually  a  little  rum 

or  pure  alcohol  was  poured  over  the  top, 

and  this  sot  on  fire,  and  the  pudding 

served  in  a  glorious  blaze.  The  recipe 

*  . 

given  here  has  been  modified,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  to  suit  present  needs,  its  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  simplified,  for  few 
housewives  have  time  to  spend  a  whole 
day  preparing  her  Christmas  sweet. 
The  ingredients,  though  none  the  less 
carefully  chosen,  are  not  as  numerous,  it 
may  not  be  as  deliciously  rich,  but  it  is 


hours.  Turn  out  on  a  large  round  plat- 
tor.  and  arrange  holly  round  them.  Soak 
us  many  stoned  dates  as  there  are  little 
puddings  iu  pure  alcohol  and  insert  the 
end  of  one  in  the  top  of  each  pudding, 
and  light  these  just,  before  sending  them 
to  the  table.  Serve  with  any  well-fla¬ 
vored  pudding  sauce. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 

Prune  Cakes 

Prune  Gingerbread.  —  Beat  together 
one  cup  butter  with  two  cups  sugar,  add 


£7 

HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIONS 


Please  bend  me  without  any  obligation 
your  1916  illustrated  Vietrola  record 
catalog  of  5,000  selections  and  parti¬ 
culars  of  your  Educational 
.  Plan  of  monthly  payments. 


Name- 


County _ 


3526 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  9,  1916. 
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Silo  Satisfaction 

J  There's  solid 
satisfaction  in 
;ood  nil  o.  Keeps 
ir  herd  at  top- 
li  both  winter  and 
Hr.  Join  Uic  “silo 
y  fro  ui  ’  movement, 

mpcriehable  Silo 

its  hast  for  Genera t ions' 
fireproof  nnd  ntorm-proof.^^k 
Cod  will  tint  wnrii.  shrink. 

L  or  crack.  No  painting  -no  hoop-  to  tighten. 
^Any  mason  can  erect  Jt.  Guaranteed. 
^^Send  for  Silo  Book  ond  “llnteo  on  I, ho 
Farm ’  illustnitini:  the  nge  of  Notco 
Hollow  Tile  for  all  farm  buildings. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1121  Fulton  BlcJsr. 

Pittsburgh,  Prompt 

Shipments 
S3 

Factories 


Work  Him  and  Cure  Him 

Don't  lay  up  because  of  Ringbone— -T^oropm— SPAVIN 
or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  I  «ndon  Disease. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

i*»oM  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  if  il 
fail*  to  cure.  OUR  FREE  BOOK  i»  ou2l  years  du- 
coverie*  tteating  crery  known  lameness.  Its*  mind 
settler."  Write  for  it  and  Sample  Contract-Bond  together 
with  ADVICE— all  FREE. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Save -The- Horse  on  hand  tor 
emergency — it  is  the  cheapest  Horse  Insurance. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everj-wherc  senSave-The-Horsc  with  CONTRACT, 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


MINERALS 
HEAVE??** 
COMPOUND 


Booklet  W/MkC  nwK  » V’fl 

Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  SI  Package  euflicient,  for  ordinary  case*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4G1  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


Use  Your  Auto 
for  Belt  Power 

Saw-Grind-Pump -  Thresh 


In  two  minutes  HELPING  HENRY  iacltsupyoor 

car  ttQU  i»  uL  work— wiilph*  only  JJirv  Ihn  — all-ptcol  —  carried 
on  frinnlnir  boftr*!— *0  anywhere  on  lnrm  or  noil  jmwer  to 
neljfhbonr  taken  place  © t  OXpCAiriVti  Cuifiat— costa  |e*a  than 
Bint  of  cjOth 

1  lay  |*re^ 0—FtrvilfrvffO  Cotter-  Pen  and  Clover  Holler 
**  Rico  nnd  Cmt  tnill  Corn  Nh#IK-r-Knnnlnar  Mill  -Elevator 
*-Biix*  S»n-Mllk(a — i>'.*prtrnlor  Culer  I'reBa— Waahinar  Ma- 
chinu— tump  Jack  — I'umip— Sprayer  —  Concrete 
Mixer,  Dt»v*  not  wear  tlrn»  lh*-r«  in  no elippiDff  or  lriction 
— JUJit  likn  running  OPl  amooth  roadbed. 


T rial  at  Our  Expense 


HELPING  HENRY  to  Ruorontocd  to  give  entinfiictlnn.  Try 
him  30  e«y«  Your  mnnoy  ond  Plight  charfiol  refunded  If 
not  In  o,«ry  way  SJII.Iiod 

Drop  ft  P'  ^tcurd  to  factory  ond  just  say:— "Send 
folders  and  iwrces.  My  car  tan—.”  Do  it  today. 
Autopotver  Co..  1223  Lincoln  Way,  Laporte.  Ind. 


nhTwAoSILOS 


THE  three  vrIIh  of  Cralnn  patented  mUo* 
h)»uic  NlrflOirth  ni..J  purnmiiuacy. 
i  hoy  ruake  illOH  frost  proof,  wntor 
tiAint,  umi  <tir  becouBo  of  u  nuponoc 

method  of  co  untrue  Lion. 

No  iron  hoopu  to  liirhton  nr  jret  I<vma, 
Cl-aiuu  wrioN  provide  Ifmuaucv  Kiraituil  wind 
ami  W'MifhCi — ljfcttUNfj  d  throe  (JiithirJ  wnljd 
~«a«ii  r#pdtfrlfm  «  »c|uotttic,  MjwuJfic  *or- 
YlfOi  Ik-foic  yon  buy  TQVe fttigntiu  thl# 

SCOTLUMBER 

product.  Get.  a  copy  of  our  cattlog  and  our 

absolute  KuaraTitee .  Lojiro  why  Crafne  eiloe 

are  u  buocoss  for  over  15  yearn.  Get  early 
Winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  110,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

Batabli-shsd  I&63 


HARDER  SILOS  I 


Best  and  Cheapest  —  ^ 

Heavy,  non-conducting  Unde  Sam 
steel-bound  walls;  rigid  Jj^es 
dowel  construction,  anchored  -r-i^  _| 
solid  '»*  an  oak.  convenient  * 
door  system,  sale  ladder;  save  all  the  » 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

Harder  Mfg.Co.,  Box  1 1  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


Write  for  Booklet 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cast  -with  »h* 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


the'  TALE  of 

A  PIG 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  L4TC5T  LlCSIC-N 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


,-AbJU  STABLE 

rmt  box|A 

COAL 


r'  about  this  silo  filler  T 

you’ve  heard  *o  much  about 

Rend  why  the  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 

runs  light,  why  It  easily  till*  highest  silos,  gives 
big  rapacity. outs  tdlcago  evenly,  runs  without 
a  hitch  year  niter  year  with  little  or  no  repair 
costs  and  lasts  t nr  years  ami  years.  Just  Bond 
your  name,  ami  we’ll  noud  the  book.  . 


J  wit  h  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 

kettle  In  one  mlnnto.^Sbnplcst  and 
|/  best  stock  iced  cooker.  Water  Jacket 

- 'a  prevunta  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 

_  L.  heniniUK  lor  calves  or  pigs,  i’rac- 
■  “  tical  for  lioupcholct  use. 

Wo  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves  .Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scnlder.x,  Caldrons,  etc. 
aa'Write  us.  Askfor  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


(The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


Send  post  card  at  oacefol 
iBr thi*  iuteresting  free  story. 

A  There’s  money  (or  you  in 

Yy> tv  every  line  of  it. 

vHM/mSY  CORK  CROP  SHORT 

sfivE  y0U|,  fEED 

Don’t  buy  corn  rnd  pay  high  prices.  Learn  how 
55,000  wide  awake  tartnert  make  their  feed  ilo  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  hoi  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.  Also  get  our  10  day  trial 
offer  on 


InKiraMrP  Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable.  Maa- 
Elve.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
Mb  heavy  work.  Used  Cheapest  Fuel. 

Pull  X  to  M  horde-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms,  Sizes 
IX  to  13  H-P.  Easy  to  6tart.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

601  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 


Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Etc 

Cook  Iced  and  warm  the  water  tor  vjJ 

your  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul-  ,  . 

try  this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sire*  H  e—-»i  ft*!*  .L~7i 
of  cookers.  Used  everywhere.  3)  ^  / 

Attractive  prices.  Handy  for  L  /Lj rlStfi a 
cooking  feed,  scalding  hogs,  BOii' 

reader  lag  lard,  etc.  Mfar^MriIlrinirnilw' 

lA/rif-gj  ,<•  Let  us  show  . -  jgfflgSr 

rr  f  tic  its  you  the  way  Tfi'PUr  HITTlYIW 

to  greater  profits.  Just  send  you*  JJJjy 

name  and  address.  Do  it  now  1  ImSN:  i  ;  I  Ir-H-Sa 


HEESEH  BROS.  &  CO 

Box  726 
TECUMSEH,  MICH. 


COW  BOY 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
lor  vour  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heal:  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire 24  hrs., 
Rkenliilaiu  Cafa,  P*y»  f°r  Itnelf  in  2  months  with  4 
AUSOlUTBiy  0016;  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Com-.rftft  Tanks  of  any  r-ixo.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  anil  darnhln  Tunk  llentor  mnnufaetured. 

“Wc  have  used  one  of  your 'Cow  ftoy  Tunk  H.xU’rs’  for  tivv  years  and 
It  him  paid  for  itself  muiiy  tliuuai  oaeb  v/lntvr  nnd  l«  In  lost  oh  K*.<od  con* 
ditiozi  now  US  when  nureha^cd.  W»«  burn  wood  nnd  hnrtl  c«al. 

LOKD  >Nr  BAUGU.  Middle  Gfoyc.  N.  Y. 

Cfsi  a  Hotter  early. W  nta  utoncc  fovilluximtt.d  cfrrulnrM  nnddoolex'a  namti. 

YME  WILLS  MFG.  CO..  4^2  Seventh  St,.  Mendota.  IH. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Butter  Fails  to  Come 

I  would  like  advice  on  buttermaking. 
Will  you  state  the  reason  why  cream 
sometimes  will  not  churn?  mbs.  a.  ii.  w. 

New  York. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  butter  does 
not  churn  easily  are,  temperature  may  be 
too  low,  the  cream  may  be  sweet,  the 
cream  may  be  thin,  speed  of  churn  may 
be  too  fast  or  too  slow,  churn  may  be  too 
full  or  not  full  enough,  cows  producing 
cream  may  be  far  advanced  in  lactation, 
the  feed  may  contain  no  succulence. 

While  no  definite  figure  can  be  given 
for  the  churning  temperature  that  will 
apply  in  different  localities  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  in  general  we 
should  churn  at  52  to  56  in  the  Summer 
time,  and  56  to  65  in  Winter.  Cream 
which  is  sweet  does  not  chum  as  easily 
as  cream  which  has  been  ripened.  Thin 
cream  churns  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  a  higher  churning  temperature  is  re¬ 
quired  than  for  rich  cream.  If  the  churn 
is  turned  too  slow,  the  cream  simply 
slides  around  the  sides  of  the  churn, 
while  if  it  is  turned  too  fast,  the  cream 
is  carried  around  in  the  bottom  of  the 
churn.  The  churn  should  be  turned  so 
that  the  cream  can  be  heard  rise  and  fall 
with  each  revolution.  For  best  results 
chum  should  never  be  filled  more  than 
half  full.  A  chum  with  very  little  cream 
in  if,  causes  the  churning  to  he  slow  be¬ 
cause  the  cream  simply  coats  the  side 
of  the  churn,  while  the  churning  will  be 
slow  if  the  churn  be  too  full  because  not 
room  for  proper  amount  of  Concussion. 
As  cows  approach  end  of  period  the  fat 
particles  in  their  milk  become  small  and 
firm.  This  cream  churns  with  difficulty. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  succu¬ 
lence  is  deficient  such  as  corn  silage  or 
beets  in  the  ration. 

Milk  from  Holstein  cows  naturally  con¬ 
tains  smaller  fat  globules  than  milk  from 
the  other  breeds,  lienee  cream  from  this 
milk  churns  with  more  difficulty.  Your 
difficulty  doubtless  lies  at  some  of  the 
above  mentioned  causes.  h.  f.  J. 


What  About  Ayrshire  Cattle  ? 

I  have  kept  Holstein  cattle  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  find  they  give  a  good 
quantity  of  milk,  hut  it  is  not  very  rich. 
As  I  sell  milk  and  we  are  rated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it  con¬ 
tains.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  think 
I  would  find  the  Ayrshires  profitable. 
The  climate  here  seems  rather  cold  for 
Jerseys  and  I  liave  been  told  the  Guern¬ 
seys  consume  a  great  deal  more  feed  than 
the  Ayrshire,  Those  seem  to  be  the 
breeds  most  commonly  kept.  w.  w. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  started  with  Holsteins  and  gave  them 
up  for  same  reason  W.  W.  is  going  to; 
I  found  the  quality  of  the  milk  too  low 
to  sell.  I  now  have  about  100  head  of 
Ayrshires  and  find  they  will  give  more 
milk  for  the  feed  consumed  than  the  IIol- 
steins  did  and  produce  a  milk  ubout  1 
per  cent,  higher  in  solids,  giving  a  milk 
that  will  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  in  any  of  our  States.  I  have 
noticed  where  they  were  running  on  poor 
pasture  they  would  come  up  full  while 
Holsteins  would  look  gaunt,  being  great 
rustlers  for  feed,  and  eating  anything 
you  will  give  them.  Ayrshires  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  Scotland,  which  has  a  rather 
severe  climate,  has  probably  made  these 
the  hardiest  and  strongest  constitutions 
of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience,  they  are  more  persistent  milk¬ 
ers,  and  I  think  more  even  producers, 
while  some  breeds  have  a  few  phenome¬ 
nal  colvs,  you  will  not  find  such  extremes 
in  the  average  Ayrshire  herds,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  will  he  profitable  producers. 
Our  aged  cows  will  give  20  quarts  or  bet¬ 
ter  when  fresh,  and  have  had  two-year-old 
heifers  make  official  records  of  9.800  lbs. 
milk  in  a  year  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  extra  care  from  what  the 
rest  of  the  herd  receive.  I  retail  my  milk 
and  have  the  best  trade,  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  customers  by  the  doctors’ 
recommending  it.  CUAS.  J.  UEix. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  are  the  only  breeders  of  Ayrshires 
in  Pennsylvania  who  are  doing  advance 
registry  testing  under  the  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  Our  heifers  with  first  calf 
are  making  from  6.000  lbs.  to  9.500  lbs.  of 
milk  and  225  to  401  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
mature  cows  from  9,750  lbs.  to  11,000 
of  milk,  and  425  to  over  500  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter.  These  records  should  be  equalled  by 
any  dairyman  with  regular  methods.  The 
cost  of  roughage  and  grain  runs  from  $65 
to  $78  per  cow.  If  W.  W.  could  see  a 
dairy  of  Ayrshires  he  could  more  easily 
form  an  opiniou.  They  are  a  very  uni¬ 


form  breed,  always  true  to  type,  easy 
keepers,  and  great  rustlers.  We  could 
not  give  an  opinion  on  the  other  breeds. 
Through  this  locality  it  is  the  breeders 
of  the  Holstein  that  are  worryiug  about 
their  tests.  Several  of  our  neighbors 
milk  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  fore 
milk  and  feed  to  their  calves.  This  is 
considerable  trouble,  hut  the  ones  that 
practice  this  have  no  trouble  with  their 
milk  not  being  up  to  standard.  If  W.  W. 
is  a  confirmed  Holstein  man  this  might 
remove  all  his  trouble.  We  feel  if  he 
would  try  a  few  Ayrshires  from  a  strain 
with  good  long  touts  he  would  he  so  well 
pleased  he  would  start  an  Ayrshire  dairy. 
They  stand  the  <*»>ld  Winters  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Our  farm  is  located  in  sight  of  the 
highest  point  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
A  strong  point  in  favor  of  them  is  their 
freedom  from  udder  trouble.  A  three- 
tented  Ayrshire  is  an  almost  unheard-of 

COW.  ROBEKT  TEMPLETON'  &  SOX. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  as  a  breed  will  produce  better  milk 
than  the  Holsteins  and  at  much  less  cost 
per  quart  for  feed.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
on  the  care  and  feed  most  farmers  give 
their  herds  the  Ayrshires  will  show  a  lar¬ 
ger  net  profit  than  any  other  breed  of 
cattle.  The  inquirer  in  question  could 
improve  the  quality  of  his  low-grade 
Holsteiu  milk  by  introducing  a  few  good 
grade  Guernseys  into  his  herd.  It  is  just 
such  trouble  as  this  man  is  up  against 
that  has  been  responsible  for  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed  spreading  over  the  country. 

New  York.  M.  If.  PACKER. 

My  experience  with  Holsteins  1ms  been 
that  the  average  fat  is  around  3  per  cent. 
The  average  per  cent.,  of  fat  in  my  mixed 
milk  of  Ayrshires  lust  March  when  fresh 
was  4.2  per  cent.  I  can  keep  five  Ayr¬ 
shires  where  I  can  keep  two  Holsteins  :  so 
for  me  it  is  much  better  to  keep  Ayrshires 
than  Holsteins.  I  also  find  that  if  you 
have  hilly  pastures  the  Ayrshires  will  go 
off  and  rustle  for  feed,  while  the  llol- 
steins  will  stay  around  the  stable  and 
wait  for  you  to  bring  them  some  feed. 
There  is  no  question  iu  iny  case  which  is 
the  better  breed  for  me. 

New  York.  ir.  I,.  Thompson. 


Ration  for  Heifer  and  Calf 

I  have  a  heifer  that  is  about  314  years 
old  that  had  her  second  calf  about  two 
weeks  ago.  She  is  a  good  Guernsey 
grade  weighing  about  1 .000  lbs.,  and  the 
calf  is  very  bright  and  smart.  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  feeding  a  cow  or 
calf  and  would  like  your  advice.  What 
grain  and  how  much  should  I  feed  the 
heifer?  She  is  giving  about  5  quarts  to 
a  milking  hut  think  she  is  capable  of  bet¬ 
ter  showing.  Have  lots  of  good  hay  and 
some  cornstalks.  I  thought  of  getting 
some  calf  meal.  How  is  that  used  and 
how  much  of  the  meal  and  milk  should  I 
feed?  The  calf  has  been  weaned  two 
days  now.  w.  F.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

A  good  ration  for  your  heifer  using  the 
roughage  you  have  on  baud  is  9  lbs.  corn¬ 
stalks  and  12  lbs.  hay  daily  and  a  pound 
of  grain  to  3  to  3%  lbs.  of  milk  from  the 
following  mixture:  2  parts  gluten  feed, 
I  part  middlings,  3  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  and  I  part  linseed  oil  meal.  Add 
1  per  cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  grain  mix¬ 
ture. 

Under  your  conditions,  I  should  pre¬ 
scribe  as  follows  for  your  calf.  First 
make  up  a  calf  meal  of  linseed  oil  meal, 
hominy  feed  or  eortimcol,  red  dog- mid¬ 
dlings,  and  dried  blood  mixed  together 
equal  parts  by  weight..  When  fed  without 
milk  this  meal  should  be  mixed  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  of  meal  to  a  gallon  of 
warm  water.  At  20  days  of  age  your  calf 
should  be  getting  about  5  lbs.  of  milk,  9 
ounces  of  calf  meal  in  2.5  lbs.  of  water : 
at  30  days,  1  lb.  of  milk,  14  oz.  meal,  and 
6  lbs.  of  water  ;  at  40  days  no  milk,  15 
oz.  of  meal,  and  7  lbs.  of  water. 

In  following  out  these  directions,  it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  a 
guide  only.  The  materials  fed  should  be 
changed  gradually  between  the  dates 
given.  After  40  days  the  ration  may  be 
increased,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  over  feeding.  The  calf  should  be¬ 
gin  to  eat  hay  at  three  weeks  of  age  and 
may  he  fed  hay  ad  lib.  afterward.  11.  f.  j. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  dairy 
cows  weighing  from  800  to  1,000  lbs.? 
We  can  get  almost  any  kind  of  grain  from 
a  nearby  feed  store,  such  as  cottonseed,  oil 
meal,  gluten,  distillers’  grain,  bran,  hom¬ 
iny.  and  some  others.  We  also  have 
silage  and  clover  hay,  j.  r. 

Ohio. 

_  A  ration  for  your  cows  which  should 
give  satisfaction  is  30  lbs.  corn  silage,  10 
lbs.  clover  hay  daily,  and  1  lb.  grain  to 
3*4  lbs.  milk  from  this  grain  mixture. 
Two  parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  1  part 
wheat  bran,  2  parts  gluten  feed,  1  part 
cottonseed  meal.  Add  1  per  cent,  coarse 
fine  salt  to  mixture  when  it  is  made  up. 

H.  F.  ,T. 
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SWINE 


BERKSHIRE 

50— SPRING  AND  FALL.  PIGS-50 

85  Now*  bred  for  spring  Utters.  Of  these  ittnro  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  great  I.ee  Icnmler,  Rival.  unit  15  are  by 
such  bonrnaaJ.ee  rremler21*tb.  I.er  I’remlcr's  Master¬ 
piece,  Longfellow 'r.  Counter  3d.  nod  Hopeful  Lee’s 
Sueeessor.  If  you  vmnt  the  be  t  e  l  a  ;w  by  Lee 
Premier's  Bivn I  ItldMIC,  the  MO  pound  Twt»-yc:ir-old, 
And  tho  great-l  boar  Hint  we  ever  owned.  There 
sows  are  of  the  heat  of  tr P*.'  AMl  breeding,  and  m  o 
priced  from  $65  t«>  At  04*  according  l<>  the  breeding 
Quality  nod  quantity.  We  have  |«  Spring  Service 
It. tit  r.  and  8  Tried  S  erv lee  Hours  I  hat  would  he  a 

benefit  to  any  I . .  They  are  boars  that,  we  have 

Used  lo  our  own  herd  arid  a i’o  of  Spring  IMS  I'Yiitow. 

We  invito  your  eei  sonnl  noise t Ion.  Otherwise  wo 
will  guarantee  •' A  bunlnti-  bal  lrlaet  Ion”  on  arrival. 
All  clean  stool;  from  o  clean  herd. 

'•VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME  " 

For  further  information  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


n 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?”  ««« 

a  WV!  oun.  as  Dll  Ice  10th  Ih  I  MO  and 
.mt  of  mature  rows.  Four  by  an  Imported  Knuiinh  sow 
and  four  by  n  hnlr  English  and  half  American  mnv  and 
tdliMU  from  straight  American  sown  that  are  prize  win- 
tieni  and  out  of  prize  winning  'ires  and  dams.  Supply  i« 
limited,  no  in  order  to  take  ad  v«  nt.ige  of  this  offer  yon  had 
better  order  early  and  these  pipe  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  weigh  Arty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
each.  Price.  S 1 6  each,  Registered!  Crated,  Immunized, 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mf'nHnn  "  Kur.il  New-  Yorker.’ ■ 

Large  Berkshircs  aiHighwood  six  aprii  boars 

litter  mates,  from  a  litter  of  fifteen,  weight,  Nov. 
17th,  1770  pounds,  averaging  295  at  seven  months. 
Sire,  High  wood  Model  (weight  740  at  two  years 
In  breeding  couditiou.  would  easily  weigh  1,000  in 
flesh).  Dam,  a  hig  Highwood  sow  that  has  farrowed 
former  litters  of  12.  14  and  1‘7.  This  is  just  one  lot. 
'Ve  have  sixty  Spring  boars  of  similar  size,  tvpo  and 
1.  C  8  H.  B. . ““  .  ■ 


brooding.  H, 


HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boat  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM.  Howard,  Pa. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRES 

More  prizes  won  nt  tho  lending  hig  shows  of 
the  IT.  8.  this  year  by  our  hum  than  by  any 
other  herd,  Now  offering  bred  gilts  and 
sows,  also  a  few  pigs  <>f  both  sexes,  ready  to 
woau,  at  a  low  figure,  to  give  us  morn  room, 
HAMILTON  FARM.  Fred  lluylcr.  Mgr..  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April,  1916,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-oid  sow,  fur¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer  s  Champion  5th,  No  208200, 

at  head  of  Herd.  J.  I.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale.  Cl 

BERKSHIRES-3  mos.,$10 

For  TO  years  held  prize  record  for  New  York. 

H.  M.  TEKWTLLIGER  -  Kirkville,  N-  Y. 

Lakeview  Farm  Berkshires  urcetfe!i 

foundation  stock  in  service  boars,  bred  aud  open 
.sows,  pigs  nl  I  ages,  for  breeding  only .  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  A.  J.  STAPLETON, Wilhraham  Road,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Berkshires  fe  aijfcfe 

rs-oilll  L/O  coatesville,  Jfa. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

H.  URIMSflAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Hartohirce Dm ebred.C- weeks -old  breeders, $7;  either 

Dernsmies  sax.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  New  York 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Wo  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals;  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  type,  the  lowest  priced  and  the 
mostprolific  O,  1  C.  Registered  stock— we  will  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantee  sul isf action— •*  Wildwood  Prince  ”  (1750 
boar)  and  “Colonel  Lvc’’  stock,  grecnbracs  FARM, Monr««, N.Y. 

CT-f  F*CI-f  IDYT  01  Tho  pig  that  pleases  tho 

palate  ami  the  market. 
Mentof  thehighest  quality.  FRED  W. CARO, Sylvania, Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilte,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Itidjjely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Rhine,  N.  Y. 

CHKLDON  FARM  It  KG  I STEKEI)  DUlltH  S 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hon 

Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE;  New  Washington,  0. 

riiirnpPiiro  S,B  Rair-  T  eed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 

uurucrigb  WEEKS  -  Oe  Graff,  Ohio 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

It.  W.  McALLEN  -  Faunettsburg,  Pa. 

For  SaleiARRo wed  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

pair.  A  Ko  two  boars,  April  farrowed;  ready  for  ter- 
Men.  All  rogisterod.  J.  G.  SCHILLING,  StacHbtnlge,  Mass. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.^f^ 

m  tho  Hast  for  regihtorod  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
ot  brooding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 

the  best 


More  Pigs  per  Litter  J 

.  la  only  one  of  the  many  ad  van-  1 
I  teges  Reds  have  over  tho  lose 
\hardy  breeds.  On r. Free  Cook  de* 
v  tail.it  hem  alL 

Write 


pigs 

bred 


375  lbs. in 
9  months. 


N.  V.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  30,  1916 


BUTTER. 

Prices  arc  fractionally  higher,  but  tho  mar¬ 
ket  is  dull,  especially  on  storage  and  lower 
grades.  Current  receipts  are  showing  the  usual 
defects  of  the  change  to  Winter  feeding. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . . .  43  @  43t^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  11  ©  42L6 

Lower  Grades.. .  36  ©  38 

Dairy,  best .  40  ®  41 

Common  to  Good . . .  33  &  37 

City  made  .  33  ©  34 

Packing  Stock .  30  ©  33 

Process  .  33  @  35 

Klgln,  111,,  butter  market  42  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  slow  at  the  high  prices 
asked.  Western  interior  markets  arc  lower.  In 
the  season  just  closed  the  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

exchange  handled'  lnfi.fifi:;  boxes  of  cheese,  at 
81,910,188,19,  an  average  of  about  10 1-3  cents 
per  pound. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  2415®  25 

Good  to  choice .  23  @  24 

Lower  grades .  20  ©  22 

Daisies,  best .  25  @  25L4 

Young  Americas .  25  ©  25*^ 

Skims,  best . .  20  ©  2fl>2 

Fair  to  good  .  10  ©  18 

EGGS. 

Nearby  eggs,  both  white  and  brown,  are  still 
very  scarce.  On  storage  and  gathered  stock  the 
market,  is  weak  and  lower,  with  buyers  disposed 
to  take  only  enough  for  immediate  needs. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  63  <8  H5 

Medium  to  good .  50  ©  54 

Mixed  colors,  best .  52  ©  55 

Common  to  good .  38  ®  40 

Storage  . .  29  ©  36 

Gathered,  best .  48  ©  50 

Medium  to  good  .  40  @  45 

Lower  grades .  28  @  35 


Chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  ... 


LIVE  POULTRY 


18  © 

17  © 

18  © 
14  © 


19 

18 

18 

15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Prices  broke  quite  heavily  at  Inst  part  of  the 
Thanksgiving  market,  though  choice  Eastern 
turkeys  were  in  su.lt  light  supply  fhnt  few  sold 
below  34  cents.  Thin  turkeys  were  in  large  sur¬ 
plus.  Chickens  sold  surprisingly  well,  as  they 
were  largely  substituted  for  turkey. 

Turkeys,  best  lb. . . 32  ©  35 

Common  to  good  .  25  ©  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  31 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  ©  28 

Roasters  . 28  @  33 

Fowls.,,.,., .  17  ©  23 

Ducks . 18  ©  22 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  ©  6  25 

Guineas,  pair .  I  00  ©  1  76 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  50  ©10  26 

Bulls .  5  00  ©  6  00 

Cows  .  4  00  ©  5  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 10  00  ©13  60 

Culls .  6  00  ©  9  00 

8heep,  100  lbs .  4  00  @7  00 

Lambs  . 10  51)  @1150 

Hogs  . .  8  75  ©  0  75 

WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  good.  Recent  prices  at  Bos¬ 
ton  were:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine,  37  to  38;  half  blood,  41  to  42;  three- 
eighths  blood,  43  to  44.  Ohio  ami  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  43  to  44;  three -eighths 
blood,  45, 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1 }  60  @13  00 

Pea .  . 1150  @12  Ul) 

Medium . . .  .1190  @12  00 

White  Kidney . 12  75  ©13  HU 

Red.Kldney .  .  ..1250  @13  50 

Lima,  California .  7  00  @880 

FILES  IT  FRUITS. 

Barreled  apples  arc  averaging  poor.  Extreme 
prices  are  being  paid  for  well-grown  good  va¬ 
rieties.  Grapes  scarce  and  in  light  dV-maucl. 
Cranberry  market  broke  heavily.  Fears  gen¬ 
erally  scarce  and  very  high.  Best  Kioffcr 
brought  up  to  $4  per  barrel,  and  Clairgcau  and 
Bose,  $5  lo  87.  Florida  oranges  sold  unduly 
from  82,00  to  83.30. 

Apples.  Spy,  hhl . ...2  50  @6  00 

N.  w.  Greening .  3  uo  @  1  00 

Wlnemtp  .  2  no  @5  00 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @  4  50 

Twenty-ounce . . .  ■>  00  @  5  00 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @3  50 

King .  2  00  @5  00 

McIntosh  . .  4  00  @650 

Baldwin . 2  25  @  4  35 

Greening  .  2  00  @5  50 

Ben  Davis .  2  01)  @  3  00 

Western,  box .  !  50  @  2  35 

Pears— Sheldon,  bbl .  4  50  ©  5  51) 

Scckel,  bbl.., .  5  00  @8  00 

Bose  .  5  00  ©  7  00 

Anjou . 3  00  @4  50 

81b.  bkt .  22  @  25 

201b.  bkt .  50  ©  60 

Bulk,  ton . . . 50  00  @60  00 

Quinces,  bid . . 2  50  &  i  00 

Strawberries,  pint. .  25  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .  ..  4  00  @10  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  In  pour  condition  and  lower  on 
any  stock  where  the  cost  price  will  permit  a 
cut.  Sweets  are  higher  and  in  strong  demand. 
Onions  selling  weU.  Cabbage  very  high.  Let¬ 
tuce  lower,  except  for  a  small  quantity  of 
choice.  Celery  iu  surplus.  Cauliflower  lower. 

Potatoes—  Maine.  ISOlbs . 180  @5  25 

Jersey.  1*15  lb  bug  .  .  .  i  uo  ©  4  75 

Long  Island,  I801bs .  5  25  @  5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl.. .  5  00  ©  8  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bid . 4  00  ©  4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  l  00  @165 

iRrussel  Sprouts,  qt .  6  ©  13 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Garlic,  lb . 3  ©  9 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  ©  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  0U  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @3  60 

Cabbage,  ton . 35  00  @60  00 

Lettuce,  halt-bbl.  basket .  50  ©  1  50 

2-doz.  crate .  75  @  1  so 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  1001b.  bag .  .  3  25  @  4  00 

State  and  Western,  lOOlbs . 3  UU  ©  4  50 

Conn.,  IOO  lb.  bag .  3  25  ©  4  25 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  75 

String  Beans  bu . 1  00  @4  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50  ©  3  00 

Squash,  bbl  . .  1  50  ©  2  00 

Parsley.  100  bunches.. .  1  nO  @1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ©  3  25 

Okra,  bu . . .  .  @3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  65  @  35 

A1  ubhrooms.  lb .  ...  20  @  45 

Peas,  bu .  4  00  @10  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches... .  60  ©  l  25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25  a>  1  75 

HOPS. 

Sate,  prime  to  choice .  48  ©  50 

Medium  to  good.... .  45  ©  47 

Old  stock . 4  @  6 

Faoifle  coast .  15  @  16 

(Continued  on  page  1529) 


Spider  in  Cow’s  Teat 

DAIRYMEN  in  Central  and  Eastern 
New  York  have  found  a  remedy  for 
this  ailment.  It  is  another  of  the 
many  uses  for 

HANFORD'S 

Balsam  of  Myrrh 

It  is  an  antiseptic  —  cleansing  and 
healing,  also  used  for  caked  udder, 
cuts,  sores  and  wounds.  Madeand  sold 
sincel846,upon thisbroad  proposition; 

MOHEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 

All  naalAPC  are  authorized  to  sell  you 
Mil  Ucalcio  a  Trial  Bottle  with  the 
understanding  that  if  it  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction,  they  will  refund  the  purchase 
price,  upon  return  of  the  empty  bottle. 

THREE  SIZES:  25c,  50e,  $1.00 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

>i  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
live.  I3regis  tered  heifer 
calves,  registered  hull  culves. 
all  ages.  All  from  high-pro^ 
ducing  dams. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 0O  Extra  high  grade  cows,  Fresh  And  duo  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  tired  for  milk.  They  fill 

_ the  pail.  Come  and  seo  them  milked. 

12  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  eelv  es,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins,5 1 5 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  30-lb.  dam  and  26  of  his 
daughters.  3 i  Holstein  lleifev 
calves  $13  each,  express  paid  in 
lofsofft.  60 high  grade  heifers, 
1  to  3  years  old ,  $35  to  $75  each. 
20  registered  heifers,  C  months 
tot  year  old.  ItoO  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls, 
high  grade  cows.  Large  stock 
on  hand  -  come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  O.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Oftft  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  6(1  days.  They  are  heavy  produe.ers 
and  will  please  you.  L’rlco  4815  to  $1$5  per  head. 
1  fill  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
1  bred  to  good  registered  11,  F.  bulls.  Price  SB 5 
to  #75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  lloisteiu  hull  Calf  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDF.Rff  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  lip  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifersaml  cows  Nobluff—  wemustseli. 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridje,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


HOLSTEINS~Blec,d  "P  Hbtdown.  Cheap  bulls 

■  IV  kw  I  A.  1 110  nl.e  (jjy  ,ll0St  expensive.  Wo  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can  t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees, 

CLOVEKDALE  FA  KM,  C  U  A II  LOTTE,  N.  V. 


UAI  CTETINC  2  bullsrcatly  fm-  service  and 

LI  v  L. 9  I  C.I  IV  O  bull  0«]v>  n  under  1  yr.  idd. 
Johanna,  Poach  and  Du  Kul  alrainn.  Prices  $30  to  $70 

BROOKBALE  FARM,  GBLENVILLE,  Del. 


Wanted 

Registered  Holstein-FriesianYearlingHeifers 

Nut  bred  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Clntlenango,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


QUALITY  with  QUANTITY 

5000  cows  average  iu  yenrly  test  over  8800 
pounds  of  milk  testing  about  5 "3  Lit. 

Write  for  our  FRKK  booklets. 

Am.Guernsey  Cattlo  Club.Box  R,P»torboro,N.H. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

To  provide  Barn  space  for  a  new  crop  of  calves  we 
offer  A  BARGAIN  in  a  grow  thy  4  MONTHS  BULL  CALF. 
A  Grandson  of  Imp.  Masher's  Galore.  Send  for  Sales 
List.  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Supt.,  Bov  II,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

f^ve^^siT Registered  Guernsey  Females  5eaa1rviings 

preferred, at  reasonable  prices.  C.  A.  Butirick,  Pori  Murray, N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HhpfHppn  flnOTIft- ' breed.  Bulls  for 
s»le-  Bull  calves  priced  low. 
C,  W .  ECKARDT,  31  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


Ayrshire  sTH 

For  the  next  few  weeks  you  can  buy  heifer 
calves  with  record  backing  for  $100.00  each. 
Write  at  once  for  pedigrees. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calvpi  cows  and  heifers.  Bvedforpvo- 

MJIsmreDUIlUaiYeS  Auction  and  beauty.  Shron- 
shire  rams  and  ewes,  xm  iilin  kyuer,  ll.ru*rvlll«,  n.  T. 


JERSEYS 


1 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

"Production"  our  Watchword 
FAD  C  K  I  F  Ho\  CAIF.  Dropped,  Apiil  15, 1916 

rUi\  GALl.  Hol,,<1.  Color,  black  tongue  and  white 
.witch.  Sin*,  Lott’s  Torono  1066M:  the  bull 
whose  rtaiu  no. I  two  gramtatiM  sveraite  U,26l  lbs  S  or.  milk,  966 
11.9.  1 nz.  I.uttev,  Darn  Eminem's  Lady  Blossom  3i69lf.,  Now  on 
test  St  FhIvyIcw  Form  and  will  make,  *s  n  twn-year-uliL  not  less 
than  .700  llm.  but  re r  This  heifer-  Is  a  Rood,  big  nigged  individual 
will!  yeod  tlKiiy  ability,  RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Manager.  Gene.»,0 

- — “QUALITY”— 

FOR  SAIF  ^ersey  Bull  Coif,  5  months old. 

I  V7IV  5BLL  Dam’s  authenticated  record, 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter;  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.: 
grcat-grandari  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam.  608 
lbs,  7-o z„  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age ; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Brigbtside  Farm*,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fine  three-year-old  Jersey  Bull 

Clover’s  Golden  Poet,  No.  103031.  Sired  by  Foil- 
tame  s  Caiest  No.  81118,  who  has  nine  register  of 
merit  daughters.  Dam.  Clover  of  Monmouth  No 
383840,  Reason  for  sale,  bull  now  too  closely  related 
to  my  herd.  Price,  1125  f.o.b.  West  Mansfield,  Mass 
JOSEPH  L.  SWEET _ ^ _ SNIebere,  Ma«». 

For  Sale-Two  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  sire  who  has  19  daughters  in  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try.  Also  TWO  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES.  #35  each. 
Geo.  L.  Feriiis  &  Son,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

~  HORSES 


^1  Pays  The 

Ureen  Erei«h‘  & 

Buyers  fare 

Offers  more  Stallions  of  service¬ 
able  age  by  tho  $4().0UU  Champion 
CARNOT  (66866)  than  does  any 
other  breeder  In  America.  For 
Ptircherons,  Belgians.  Ho1ste>n 
Cattle  or  Shetland  Ponies,  write 
for  cat.  Prl  ccs  vi  g  h  t,  Te  ruiB  to  BUi  t. 
A.  W.  GREEN. 

Mlddlrtluld,  Ohio  Tf.  R,  Station, 
East  Orwell.  O.  on  Pcnna.  ft.  K. 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged  1  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  choice  weaning  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion 
write  me.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 
ForSale— TwoYoungPercheron  Brood  Mares~^ 

Percheron  stallion.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Prattsburo,  N*  Y. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  L,  Lexinaion,  Ky. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  16  bred  ewes.  Also  Ram  lambs  for  sale. 


STEVENS  BROS. 


Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Tunic  Shppn  both  sexes.  YVrite  for  literature  and 

Ulllo  vlluufJ  prices  toJ.N.  McPherson,  Scotlsville,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams 

Flow  Cl-  ram  143m.  ll  As. LETT  B  It03.,  Seneca,  N.  V. 

Wanted — SfiilihHfiwn Pwpr  ^  want  fifteen  or  twer.iy 
wanted  OUUHlUOWn  ewes  bredEwos  of  good  quality 

at  reasonable  prices.  C.  A.  BUTTRICK.  Port  Murray,  N.  j. 


SWINE 


350  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. 

160  ClieKtn-  White  and  Medium  Yorkshire  cross,  8  weeks, 
hi  weeks,  Jl-.  12  weeks,  g4.5rt;  100  Berkshire, 
Chester  White,  8  weeks.  $8.50;  it)  weeks,  12  weeks, 
84.5'L  10ti  (i,  1.  O.  aud  largo  Yorkshire  cress,  8  weeks, 
$4;  10  weeks,  8106,  J.  J.  Sanborn,  Rod  Ook,  la., 
authority  on  hogs,  says:  **Thts  is  Tint  lot  of 

pigs  l  have  seen  ta-t  of  Chicago;  the  healthiest  and 
liveliest.  Every  boar  registered;  every  one  a  show 
liog  Without  a  doubt  the  best  grade  pigs  I  have 
seen  this  fulV* 

D.  REEVES.  EAST  STREET.  LEXINGTON.  MASS 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  KAKM.R. 
1<’.  II.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  AlHea  ami  G«nuana  ute  him  in  trenches :  A  FINE  RUNTER, 
endorneii  by  Ex* President  Roo«ovolt  and  Mr,  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WAT’CJI  DOG, 
alert.  feArles*.-';  SWLENDiD  COMPANION  for  Ictsuro  hours  a»ni  for  youi  children; 
MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  cumins  unwani  of  5^00  per  near. 
Puppies,  crown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  sale,  BEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA,  fxrm 
raised,  I.Anly,  classy  acocJc.  Pedigreed#  May  we  amui  you  a  booklet  »iul  »*  few  ref- 
erenecB  ?  Sxfo  delivery,  upriKlit  dealing  guaranteed,  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STOO. 

^  FEE  $15,00.  c 

'  ViBERT  KENNELS,  B6*  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 
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OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

EARLY  BREEDING  COOK ERK1.S  AXI>  Pn.I.KTS 
now  on  8i»lo,  W#  arc  hni.kn.g  or,  Vm  for  Day-Old 
Clileka,  for  delivery.  nor  time  eftcr  January  IMIk. 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  haying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  1'tHIty,  thn 
result  of  year*  of  careful  selection,  ana  that  linvo  been 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Kange,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

"Abiolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -i-  Oakland,  New  Jcreey 


rnrEron  c  from  bred-to. 
LUIMlIUlLj  lay  strains 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

D.  Eaterext  J ones  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  nnd  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN'S  PUULTRY  FARM,  8ox  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H. 


/■''ArETD  CT  C  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
B. (’.  ROCKS, WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Now  in  (lie  t  ime  to  mate  up  yonr  puns.  These  are  fine, 
vigorous  birds  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN,  I'rjee,  do  each. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Calon  Farms.  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  RhodelslandReds 

two  co)i8eentivo  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLE  CKO  IT  FARMS,  Box  R,  I*n  wling.N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  B&,S£ 

and  cockerels.  HONEY — choice  cotnh  and  extract¬ 
ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


MahogmySfraBReds,®^.?,:!”^,,™^ 

erels  ©  $3.  Also  pullets,  yearling*  aud  exhibition 
stock,  li.  QaackenbUbli,  Box  333,  Darien,  Conn. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

held  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  ended.  Six-months 
cockerels,  $5.  Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  special 
mating,  *3,  FT.  Circular,  A.  B.  HAIL,  Wxllinoford,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blond  from  Mr.  Barron's 
imported  Block.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mated  to  2SG  ta 
!'s:i  male  blond,  bullets  showing  fine  Fall  records. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  .  CONN  ELLS VILLE,  PA. 


PULLETS  for  Sale  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

May  and  .Tune  Hatched.  Raised  on  unlimited  range. 
Recommended  for  winter  Egg  production. 

BERKLEf  MANOR  PUUL1RY  FARM.  Central  Valley,  New  York 


trap-nest  BRED  s.  pnpb.  I-  Bred  tor  eggst 
C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  IxOCKeTBIS  raised  in  the  woods; 
strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonable.  Chix  from 
our  famous  layers,  $12perbundred.  Spring  delivery. 

MILL  BROOK  FARM,  L.  M.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Sfation,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  Sn,ui 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockorcls.  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England  Catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  P0UL1RY  FARM  R.  3.  Versailles.  Ohio 


For  Sale— choice  Barron-Wyckoff  Cockerels 


WrtL  Tie  Lay  Brad  In  Tfcem 

■  FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cocks—  Vi  ere  used  in  our  own  breeding  pet 
i  hat  a  pro  d  they  BIC  right. 

Cockerel.— Bred  from  gencrationsof  300-ei 
record  layers.  Healthy,  hunky  hustler  ;. 
Mens— bCiCCJed  from,  tlluusfirids  of  pullc 
becauscof  t]ti3lity.vicorand  perform  a  nc 
Pullets— Early-hatched,  wcJI-grown  birds  < 
v_creat  promise.  All  bred  for  business, 

L  '  Buy  early  and  save  money. 

TVrite  today  tor  prices  aud  catalog.  - 

VUSPRKCHERBROS/^ 

\Box  40,  Robrerstown,Pa.  vA 


sale  200  hatch  S.  C. W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Now  ready  to  bo  put  to  laying.  $1  and  $1.25  each. 

3H0  line  yearling  liens®  $1  each,  or  in  pons 
of  111  lions  nnd  cock  for  $12.  Also  four  year¬ 
ling  White  Hollandilieu  turkeys  and  1  tom,  a 
lino  pen.  for  $30.  A  pon  of  4  Pekin  Ducks  and 
1  drake  for  $8.  for  immediate  sale.  Circular. 
EIH4AK  UIIKKIS,  Box  7b,  Plennunt  Yullcy,  N.T. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 


BREEDINtl  COCKKKK1.H,  «.tly  hen  haicligtl,  free  range  birds 
Irom  record  winter  l.yert,  Heaviett  winter  laying  Hods  in  America 
Lnying  raise  ?ll  l«  ?B7  egge.  barge,  tiirSy,  long  backs,  abort 
wide-set  lege,  low  lulls.  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
inn-broody  young  breeding  heel,  BBlCivI'lNG  I’KNbS,  trios.  I  p- 

right  dealing*,  tufa  delivery,  prime  stock.  Hatching  eggs,. 
Booklet.  VIBEHT  R to  FARM,  Bun  I.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


What  are  you  doing  to  help 
your  hens  lay  winter 

EGGS? 

Midwinter  is  not  the  natural  egg  lay¬ 
ing  time.  It’s  a  forcing  process  now. 
Hens  need  to  have  the  egg  organs 
livened  up.  They  need  egg-making 
material,  lots  of  albuminous  feed,  but 
they  need  more.  They  need  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned  and  kept  in  egg-laying  trim. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Helps  Egg  Production 

It's  a  conditioner  which  builds  up  the  hen’s 
health,  trives  vigor  and  good  feeling  and  has 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  egg  organs. 
Get  the  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  habit  and 
get  eggs  like  the  many  thousand  other  users 
do.  Good  for  the  health  and  vigor  and  growth 
and  feathering  of  all  poultry,  chicks  as  well 
as  grown  fowls. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Bess  poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  help  to  keep  your  poultry  healthy  and  help 
to  make  your  hens  lay,  that  I  have  authorized 
my  dealer  In  your  town  to  supply  you  with 
enough  tor  your  flock,  and  II  II  doesn't  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  package  and  gel  your 
money  hack. 

Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  free  on  request. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Positively  expels  worms,  A  valuable  tonic  and 
conditioner  for  cattle,  borscs,  hogs  and  sheep.  Im¬ 
proves  appetite,  tones  system,  helps  digestion. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.00 ;  100-lb.  drum,  $5.50.  Smaller  pack¬ 
ages  as  low  as  50c  (except  In  Canada,  the  far  wait 
nnd  the  South). 

x  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

\  Kills  lice  On  poultry  and  farm  stock.  Provide 
v\  yourhenswllhadustbith, 

\1  to  which  add  Instant  Louse  ,< ^5^— , 

S.  1  Killer  occasionally.  Your  I  — — 

wyl  hens  will  do  the  re«<t.  i-Jb,  I 
can,  2Sci  S-tb.  can,  6t«.  I 
\  (Except  In  Canada.)  I 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  Tn  a0codfeur- 

els.  Wyekoff  strain  direct.  J-  M.  CASE.  Gilboa,  N.  V. 


HENS, PULLETS, C0CKERELS7*rr'„^?“: 

285-e&g  pedigree.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Apaladiio,  N.  Y. 


•ach,  f.  M.  DAVIS.  Chase  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Cfflcinnatui.  N.  ». 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

200-200-egg  liens.  S.  I'.  W.  Leghorns.  $~>  each.  Con¬ 
test.  Pens  Stnrrs,  Conn.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Janies  F.  Harrington  .  Ilammoutou,  N.  J. 


|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST  [ 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  ending 
November  28,  1016,  also  the  total  number 
laid  by  each  ;>on  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

a  b 

Garret  W.  Buck,  X,  J .  145  SC 

Thomas  Henry,  l’a . 

Otto  O.  Lukes,  N.  J .  12  G 

0.  X.  Myers,  Pa .  1 

Harry  IT.  fiber,  X.  .T .  41  8 

Overlook  I'ann,  X.  .1 .  30  5 

George  C.  Ward,  Maine .  14  5 

Woodslde  Farm,  Tl.  1 .  40  20 

White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Chester  T.  Bodge,  Mass .  110  21 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass..  155  33 

FklWard  E.  Murray,  X.  Y .  70  24 

Victor  S.  Relchenbaeh,  Pa .  4  4 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J .  24  13 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  0  5 

Columbian  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Beptford  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J .  45  15 

T.  J.  Enslin,  X.  .T .  30  10 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  .T .  70  23 

White  Wyandottes, 

Thomas  Coates,  X.  ,T .  63  29 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  J .  125  37 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa.  . .  48  18 

Onblewooff  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  109  25 

Lusseroft  Farm,  X,  ,T .  1(11  35 

E.  O.  Moore,  X.  J .  37  18 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  72  28 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 139  30 

H,  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J-  ,  -  - . .  45  18 

Cohimbian  Wyandottes, 

Lake  Farm.  H.  1 .  65  22 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J.  . .  25  6 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  35  13 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  nnd  TTnwlnnd.  Vt . 

w.  i*.  rising,  x.  .r . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliot  I.  X.  J . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J .  82  23 

H.  W.  Coll  logwood,  X.  J .  7.3  21 

Thomas  W,  Dawson,  Pa .  10  3 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,T .  12  5 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  48  15 

Miss  Adeline  S,  Macintosh,  N.  J....  57  17 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.  ,T .  125  32 

Woodland  Poultry  Tard,  Pa .  55  20 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  103  40 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Ta .  130  40 

Will  Barron.  England  .  148  38 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J .  50  1(1 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  V .  102  30 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  3.  . .  131  35 

W.  .1.  Cocking,  N.  J .  55  13 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  89  21 

J.  S,  Cray  nnd  Son,  N.  -T .  41  12 

Clins.  Duval,  „Tr..  N.  J .  112  23 

L.  S.  and  N.  L  Bepue.  X.  J .  ..  155  37 

H.  F.  and  It.  A.  Earle.  X.  J .  113  34 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J .  92  15 

C.  S.  Greene.  N.  J .  147  40 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn .  104  32 

It.  Frank  Grunzig,  X  J .  79  10 

ileurv  E.  Heine.  X.  J.  . .  87  £3 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J .  127  32 

Heijrl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  .  39  12 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yartfs,  Conn .  102  42 

Hill  view  Farm,  Mo.  . .  54  13 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass...  145  30 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N,  Y .  55  9 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.  J .  74  25 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J .  104  37 

Lay  well  Poultry  Form,  Conn .  97  28 

Fretf  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  90  21 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  74  21 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  148  43 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  .1 .  101  24 

Samuel  Niece  and  Son,  X.  J .  131  29 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  34  10 

Tlmmas  Hetiry.  Pa .  2 

Oakland  Farm.  X’.  .T .  103  25 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  03  17 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa .  73  18 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y .  149  34 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J .  115  29 

Shndowbroek  Farm,  Conn .  113  24 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  78  22 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Furm,  Pa .  135  29 

Herman  F.  Sunder,  N.  J .  92  24 

A.  E.  Spear.  X.  J .  J27  35 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J .  45  11 

Tenitere  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  tt(!  10 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  129  35 

Training  School,  X.  J .  120  33 

,T.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . . .  159  45 

Sherfz  and  Voegtlen.  X.  J . 60  32 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J .  81  24 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J....  SO  15 

W.  K.  Wixson,  I'a .  124  27 

Willantia  Farm,  N.  ,T .  30  9 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  ,T .  151  37 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

IT.  O.  Richardson.  X.  J .  06  21 

Romy  Singer.  X.  J .  24  12 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  25  5 

S,  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  natnpton,  X.  J .  4  4 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  X.  J .  58  19 

Sunny  Acres.  X.  J . 93  37 


a — Pen  total  to  date,  b — Pen  total  for  cur¬ 
rent  week. 

Mash  for  Hopper  Feeding 

Is  the  following  a  good  formula  for  dry 
mash  for  hopper  feeding?  150  lbs.  corn- 
inenl.  150  lbs.  wheat  middlings  (shorts), 
75  lbs.  bran,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  125  lbs. 
beef  meal.  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  75  lbs. 
oil  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  5  lbs.  line 
sail.  Are  proportions  about  right,  and  is 
there  any  ingredient  yon  would  ornit  or 
would  the  addition  of  anything  more  im¬ 
prove  it?  T.  A.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  mash  is  well  propoi’tionod,  con¬ 
taining  feeds  of  low,  medium  and  high 
protein  content  in  about  equal  parts  and 
a  little  more  than  one-eighth  part  of 
meat  meal.  It  might,  perhaps,  he  criti¬ 
cised  on  the  ground  of  containing  an  un¬ 
necessary  number  of  ingredients  but,  if 
they  are  all  available,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used.  T  should 
substitute  gluten  feed  for  gluten  meal, 
as  less  expensive  and  sufficiently  high  in 
protein  and  should  omit  the  Alfalfa  meal 
if  I  could  give  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 

M.  B.  D. 


Blue  Hen  BROODER  I 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 

TIIE  514.50  P.lue  Hen  is  as  large  as  many 
others  rated  aa  thousand  capacity.  The 
only  hot-air  brooder  that  warms  large 
floor  space  without  overheating  house. 

T? resh  air  without  floor-drafts— by  exclusive 
Pdue  Hen  curtain  arrangement.  Quicker  con¬ 
trol  of  fire  through  drafts  above  and  below 
grate.  Guaranteed  to  regulate  better  than  any 
otliet  biuuder.  -g  j— 

500  chick  size  -  $14.50* 

1)00  chick  size  -  19.50* 

*Add  $  1 .00  west  «f  Mississippi  River  Vhjhj&v 


Now  brooder  book  shows  why 
the  Blue  lien  raises  more 
chicks  at  less  cost.  Get  it 
toting:  along  u III,  our 
special  proposition  to 
dealer*  and  farmer  ftp  ^ 
agents.  ^  ■ 

WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Drawer  37,  Lancaster,  Pa  ^h0ivi  H 

ftf/j7iuf/t(;ittr*tr  i  of 
Blue  Hen  Mammoth  ^ 

Incubators — with  the 
j^utomaticEfffiTurti* 
er.  Special  Mammoth 
Catalog  FREE. 


m 


"5l)0»S  Hover  Rjisr) 


WINTER  CUDS 

BRING  GIG  MONEY 

Pullets  will  start  early 
and  lay  heavily  If  fed 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

A»k  your  dealer  for  it 
If  he  can't  nuptiiv  yon  writii  us 
for  Feeding  Booklet  and  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
r  Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Eeg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamsoo  Street,  New  York 


ISSJfWJai  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quads, 
Babbits,,  I  leer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Phmtxnnts,  Boa fmvl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  .1.  MACKKN8KN,  Natural, 
let,  Department  10,  Y'arrlley,  Fa. 


F’Vviplr'G  f-lv  cfcl*  V  tv,  -a  NTS  pet  XOO 
wnicKs  inai  i_.iv  ~  *1105  por  1 ,000 

(Tlf  fany’s  Superior)  Bred  to  Lay.  Weigh  and  Win 
Ever  l.»y  Silver  Laced 

HremiS&rtridg©  W  yandottes 

U.  S,  Columbian 

ROYAL  S.C.  R  I.  RfOS.  February  and  March  deliveries. 
(BREO  AND  HATCH f B  RIGHTIGuarautend  to  arrive  safely. 
AU3HAM  POULTRY  FARM  .  R.  34.  PhocnUvUlo,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes 

A  strain  with  twenty  years  breeding  back  of 
them,  for  heavy  laying,  Qnick  growth  and 
great  vigor.  Grnnd  big  March  batched  cocker¬ 
els.  bred  from  high  record  trap-nested  bens. 

A.  L.  Vkeelakd  -  Nutley,N.  J. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  hatch" 

Sires  and  hens  imported  direct,  from  record  hens 
255  to  275  eggs  each.  Sires  out  of  278  to  280-egg 
lien.  $5eaeh.  KichardKeif,  R.  No.  4,  Crsnbury,  N.  J. 


While  Wyan  dolt  a  Cockerels  jK“nJ's™yVi”i5l 

Outer.  Mlddl.Hrook  Poultry  firm,  Min  Marlon  I  Moore.  Nunburg,  N.T. 


W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

service,  $2.50  each.  Also  8.  W.  anil  Brown  ir shorn 
ck'ls,  matured,  tt  GO  each.  Barred  Hock  anil  iikiuima  elc’ls, 
$2.  GO  each.  Circular  free.  Ri.ordilo  Poultry  I  arm.  Biyarrlnlu.  H.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  He^ThyAigru-oini  Aaron- 

raised.  Hand  $5.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  R.  D.  87,  Goahun,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

11.50  each.  J.  I.  IIERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  Of  YEAR.  $10  cockerels.  $5.  $5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Bax  20,  Doyleslown,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Emdon  Geese  Rock6 if  l 

Red,  Gntnpines,  Mmovoas,  Lnghorns.  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athena,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  Toms.  $7;  Hons,  $4. 
Also  R.  O.  K.  I.  lied  cockerel*  from  "Brod-to  Lay  ” 
stock,  $2  to  $3.  UARKON  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton.  N.Y. 


Bourbon  Red  I urkeys  "  VVkSoVvLlZLK' 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


Giant  BronzeToms,  $7— R.  C.  Red  Cockerels,  SI.  50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettystmrn,  Pa 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

quick  sale.  $3  per  pair.  D.  TRASS,  Aliiuison,  O. 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish 

guaranteed  cockerels,  $3.50  each.  Two  weeks  only. 

1C.  It.  KGOTT  .  Uauaville,  New  York 


I  artreProfil  in  ^ntttthe  Maltese.  Carneaux,  White 

Largerroiii  in  oquaos  Ki,1<;s  Mated  nan*.  $2  50  to 

$3  Pair.  Ext-m  choie*  stock,  joiin  lmmeiuth.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

ttPFIMfll  “Direct  iniportiu-Jti'ap-nested  stock.  308 
OrCUlHL  eBC  record,  pullet  year;  289  egg  second 
year;  cocks  $2.00;  yearling  hens  $1.50:  cockerels 
$1.50  eneh.  -All  stock  guaranteed;  money  bark  if  not 
pleased.  P.  F.RAFEERTY,  Marlboro,  Maso. 
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N.  Y,  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1527) 

HAY  AND  STKAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .....  .  22  00  @22  50 

No.  2 . 19  50  (§>21  00 

No.  3 . IT  00  @18  50 

Clover  mixed  . . 16  00  @20  00 

Btraw,  Kye, .  . . 12  50  @13  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  prices  are  milch  lower,  selling  under 
$2  al  New  York  for  the  first  time  in  several 
weeks.  The  onuses  are  a  possible  embargo  and 
a  general  feeling  that  wheat  is  too  high.  Corn 
and  oats  declined,  though  the  break  was  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  Kye  is  rather  in  a  elass  by 
itself,  and  does  not  follow  other  grain  so  closely. 


'V  seat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring .  1  as  i® 

Corn. as  to  duality,  bush..., .  1  01  @  1  05 

Flour,  earlota.  at  N.Y,  bbl . 10  20  @10  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bosh .  tiO  @  til 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  50  @  1  til 

FEED. 

City  Bran . .  32  00  @  33  00 

Middlings  .  35  00  37  00 

Bed  Dog .  44  00  45  00 

CornMeal  . .....  42  00  44  00 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Peppermint,  lb .  2  20  @  2  25 

Sassafras .  65  @  75 

Wintergrecn  . .  3  75  @4  00 

Cedar  Leaf .  75  @  80 

Wood  . •. .  15  ><(>  10 

Pennyroyal  .  1  00  @  1  8o 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  net  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York's  population. 


Eggs-Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  68  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  55  &  58 

Ordinary  grades .  40  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 47  @  48 

Tub.  choice .  i ;  @  45 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  32  @  34 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  35 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  @  25 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Turkeys,  .  35  @  40 

Leg  of  lamb..  .  25  @  28 

Lamb  chops .  25  @  30 

Boasting  beef .  25  @  28 

Pork  chops  .  24  @  26 

Loin  of  pork  .  22  @  24 

Lettuce,  tiead .  10  @  12 

Cabbage,  head  .  10  @  15 

Potatoes,  peck  .  c0  @  05 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  six  days  ending 


November  28,  1916: 

Rutter,  HO .  1,. "So, 820 

Eggs,  <#091 .  S44 ,  <120 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  -15,224 

I ,lve  Poultry,  crates  . .  7.331 

Cotton,  hales  .  45,073 

Apples,  barrels  .  07,443 

Lemons,  Imxos  .  7.40S 

Onions,  sacks  .  24,794 

Oranges,  boxes  .  97,049 

I'Otalncs,  barrels  .  !MV,H79 

Corn,  bushels  .  3L20() 

Hay.  tons  . . . 2,788 

Oats,  bushels  .  320,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  73,750 

Wheat,  bushels  .  1,040,800 

Rosin,  barrels  .  11.259 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  1,948 

Tar,  barrels  .  ojq 


THE  HENYARD 


Nux  Vomica  for  Fowls 

I  have  occasionally  fed  my  poultry  nux 
vomica.  I  wish  to  food  the  dry  or  pow¬ 
dered  if  I  need  to  feed  any.  How  much 
would  be  safe  to  feed  per  100  hens  twice 
a  month  or  once  in  10  days?  Fowls’ 
droppings  are  often  yellow'  and  thin. 
Will  you  give  cause  and  remedy?  I  feed 
the  best  of  beef  scrap,  one  part,  mixed 
wheat  feed  four  parts,  hominy  two  parts, 
and  gluten  feed  one  part,  salt  and  char¬ 
coal  in  hopper.  Mixed  grain  night  and 
morning  in  litter.  c.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  giv¬ 
ing  nux  vomica  to  well  fowls  or  by  ad¬ 
ministering  it  at  intervals  of  several 
days  to  sick  ones.  Doctoring  the  lower 
animals  “on  general  principles”  is  as  ir¬ 
rational  a  practice  as  is  drugging  human 
beings  for  indefinite  ills  with  indiscrim¬ 
inate  pills.  Nux  vomica  is  not  admin¬ 
istered  in  powdered  form,  the  solid  ex¬ 
tract  or  the  tincture  being  the  medicinal 
preparations.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  powdered  drug  could  he  safely 
given  to  hens.  Occasional  looseness  of 
the  bowels  in  poultry  indicates  nothing 
more  (linn  an  indiscretion  in  diet  or 
some  other  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs  to  which  any  animal  is 
subject.  An  overindulgence  in  meat  or 
some  green  vegetable,  or  partaking  of 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind  frequently 
causes  diarrhoea.  Persistent  diarrhoea  is 
also  a  symptom  of  some  chronic  diseases, 
like  tuberculosis  and  other  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases.  11.  B.  D. 

Colds  or  Roup 

We  have  just  purchased  a  flock  of  500 
Leghorn  pullets.  They  have  contracted 
<•(/»., s  due  to  shipping  and  we  have  iso¬ 
lated  ill  the  birds  that  show  any  symp¬ 
toms.  I  s  it  worth  while  to  keep  these 
birds,  a  recent  article  on  roup  said, 
"A  roup*  chick,  even  if  it  recovers,  is  an 
asset  11  loubtful  value.”?  Would  it  he 
worth  wade  or  advisable  to  use  a  spray 
for  such  fowls  and  what  would  be  a  good 
solution  for  filling  the  sprayer?  j.  b. 

New  York. 

Ordinarily  colds  should  be  distinguished 
from  true  roup.  The  latter  disease  is 
much  more  si  vere  and  lasting  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  and  us>  ly  ends  the  usefulness  of 
a  bird  afflicted  with  it.  The  cold,  damp 
weather  of  the  Fall  is  apt  to  bring  colds 
to  pullets  as  Well  as  to  huniuus.  The 
symptoms  and  coarse  of  the  disease  are 
about  the  same  in  both  animals.  The 
germs  of  true  roup  may  he  grafted  upon 
tissues  weakened  l«y  ci'ds  ami  one  dis¬ 
ease  merge  into  the  ,;.lmr;  all  colds 
should  not  be  tt  1  .nett  »•  .up,  however. 
These  affected  pullet*  sliuu. '  be  plueed  by 
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may  be  given  permanganate  of  potash  in 
their  drinking  water,  all  other  drink  be¬ 
ing  withheld  and  the  solution  being  made 
as  strong  as  they  will  drink,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  more  to  the  gallon.  Their  quar¬ 
ters  should  be  dry  and  free  from  drafts 
and  their  food  nutritious  and  plentiful. 
Healthy  pullets  will  recover  from  slight 
colds  within  a  few  days,  while  roup  is 
pretty  sure  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse 
and  finally  kill  the  weaker  members  of 
the  flock.  It  is  a  difficult  disease  to  rid 
one’s  premises  of  and  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  if  possible.  M.  b.  d. 


Chicken-pox 


ration  with 


.  “  aione  wiu  1101  «•  1  ou  must  oaiance  up  your 


Animal  Protein 


Bulletin  No.  182  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  states  that 
it  was  found  that  pullets  fed  on  all-grain  rations  averaged  32  A  eggs  at 
a  cost  of  30c  per  dozen,  while  those  receiving  Meat  Scrap  and  grain 
averaged  13S  eggs  at  a  cost  of  8  Ac  a  dozen. 


Reichard’s  High  Grade  Beef  Scrap 

Contains  55%  to  60%  Animal  Protein 


It  furnishes  the  most  egg  making  food  for  the  least  money, 
Uniform — sweet — clean — wholesome — concentrated 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  products ,  write  for  sam¬ 
ples,  prices  and  Poultry  book  FREE. 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 


15  W.  Lawrence  St, 


Allentown,  Pa, 


"Your  hens  will  lay  now  if  you  provide  right  conditions.  During  spring 
and  summer  they  find  many  things  they  need  to  keep  them  in  health,  and, 
they  lay  heavily.  In  winter  j>ou  must  supply  these  necessities  if  you 
■want  eggs, '  ' 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Serves  this  purpose  fully.  It  is  a  combination  of  roots,  herbs,  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  etc.,  which  spices  the  mash  mixture  and  induces  the  birds  to  eat 
greedily;  aids  digestion;  enriches  the  blood;  improves  circulation;  speeds 
up  the  egg-producing  organs;  puts  the  fowls  in  the  pink  of  physical  con¬ 
dition;  MAKES  THEM  LAY.  And  all  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  a 
"bird  per,  month.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  will  increase  youx  profits. 


Pratts  Poultry  Disinfectant 

wiU  keep  the  bouses  sanitary  and  kill  disease  germs.  Use  it  now.  Don't 
let  disease  get  a  foothold  in  your  flock.  dd 

Our ’dealer  in  your  town  has  instruction*  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  ^1 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee — ** Your 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied" — the  guarau- 
tee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  fifty  years, 

S8  Write  ior  64- page  Poultry  Book— FREE . 

PRATTFOOD  COMPANY  jC  lll 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 


•  r 


BEST  MADE 
Lowest 
in  Price 


>- 


MV  m  a  i  m  i 


themselves  until  it  earn  he  determined 

whethnr  nr  nnl  Ihf>v  haw  Imp  rmm  Thev 


a  nun  ei  i  i  i  [ii  m  mu  Vi  VJ'i'  *>*  II  J"'-v 

among  my  chickens  last.  Spring.  The 
henhouses  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sprayed  with  disinfectants  and  the  yards 
plowed  and  planted  to  oats  before  the 
pullets  were  put  in  this  mouth,  hut  some 
undoubted  cases  of  chicken-pox  have 
started  among  the  pullets.  Will  you  let 
me  know  if  there  are  not  some  preventive 
measures  I  can  take  to  prevent  it.  from 
spreading?  There  are  about  500  pullets 
in  the  flock  where  it  has  broken  out. 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  treatment 
for  the  affected  birds?  I.  f. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  drug  that  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  chicken-pox  or  of  any  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  of  value  other  than 
cleanliness  of  quarters,  disinfection  of 
utensils  and  isolation  of  sick  birds.  The 
disease  in  the  North  is  usually  not  very 
serious  if  the  eruption  is  confined  to  the 
head  of  the  affected  fowls.  It  may  he 
treated  by  the  application  of  sujphur 
ointment,  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (1 
to  1000)  or  by  painting  the  eruption  with 
t intitule  of  iodine.  This  latter  applica¬ 
tion  is  considered  a  specific  by  a  friend 
in  Alabama  who  looks  upon  chicken-pox 
in  his  flocks  as  a  matter  of  little  concern. 
Sulphur  lias  been  given  internally  as  a 
preventive  but  I  see  no  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  it  of  any  value  when  thus  used.  For 
some  reason,  sulphur  seems  to  have  a 
strong  hold  upon  popular  imagination  as 
a  remedy  for  various  diseases.  Possibly 
its  reputed  abundance  in  the  abode  of 
evil,  spirits  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
must  be  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  de¬ 
mons  of  disease.  M.  b.  d. 


R.  It.  SNYDER, 
Wndsworth,  Ohio 


FI.  J,.  HOLSINGER, 

Kidgroly,  Md. 


j  ii.  McClelland 

Hobart  N.  Y. 


They  Have  Prosperous  Businesses 
And  HatchjWith  CANDEE  Incubators 

flitHte  progressive  poultry  men  Lave  built  up  prosperous  businesses  with  their  Candee  Inoribators,  and  you  will 
note  from  their  letters  below  that  they  cannot  (111  the  demand  for  Candee-lmtched  chicks.  There  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  in  this  business. 


started  With  3000- Eag  Candee— Now 
Has  25.000  Capacity 

"In  H>12  fr  itiilkdour  Fhnst  Camtec  Jo- 
ttuha tor  wila  «il  tout)  ogir*.  Wo 

proved  that  ckk  i  OOrtfil  he  totoheu  Dt  ODc* 
fifth  the  ro*t  of  PMtHunc  by  lamp  ma¬ 
chines.  3 turltid  iuattet  •  Ltehim;,  Uiuii 
baby  chick  fv  dne«a  *nt)  inrrcwwr/1  our 
capacity  curJi  mjDeiMndmk  y»  ai‘  until  now 
we  have  a  camelcy  <*f  23.000  Cffsn  eooh 
netting.  Th«  apmanil  (orUiuiw-hiiUnnil 
chicka  la  ictowitu:.  Vft  feTU4Cil  one  ordpr 
for200.0wi  tvnt  nri'upt/Hirm  for  ffo-CMM)  fur 
1916."— H.  L .  Hohnngrr,  Mgr,  Summit 
Poultry  Fa rmA.  Kutortu*  M*t% 

Had  to  Refuse  Much  Custom  Hatching 

"Am  sorry  1  did  not  get  a  3000,  os  I  have 


refused  more  ^custom  batching  than  I 
could  do  with  n  10.000  machine.  I  have 
taken  off  ovnr  1000  ehU’k*  n.»w  Have  not 
firib-d  to  ROfc  Mime  Utuii  60  chick*  off  tray 
of  lt>  from  my  own  . 

Wado  worth,  Ohio. 

Poultiv  Profits  Equaled  Profits  from 
35  Cows  and  160-ocrc  Farm 

"l  nttt  a  till  lit-  <1  to  Lfwi  dairy  nnd  of  farm 
work  as  helper  but  tun  Eud  liens  every 
year  and  u  2400 -wi?  Canriee  Tneubotur, 
1' rnf  i  M  f  n  im  o  u  i’ |  io  ul  try  plru:  1 1  Ju  vo  e  tjualo  cl 
my  lather's  profits  from  his  !1G  Cows  and 
the  160- acre  fnrm  every  year."—./.  H. 
McClelland,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 

No  hi*  investment  required.  Start  with  n 
1200-e Candee  JncuhHtor  in  your  house 


cellar.  Turn  2-ccnt  eggs  Into  15-cent 
chicks. 

With  the  Con  dec  you  will  bo  turre  to  hatch 
the  mc»Mt  and  bnut  chirks  becHttxe  itia'coal- 
buiTiiog  -hot  wutcr  heated.  The  eggs  are 
gsvim  n  constant,  correct  hont.as there  is 
uii  MUmutiti  ri-KuIatur  at  the  heater  and 
also  a  retnlator.'t.  each  MO  ogg  compart¬ 
ment  secltonal  incunatructiunutidopcru- 

nt Ion— not  on  experiment. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  big  froeCandee 
-  y|  of  many 

busy,  prosperous  poultry  plants  amJhateh- 
eties  m  every  part  of  tne  country.  Telia 
why  both  thooxperte  nnd  tseginners  prefer 
Cmidee.  Ala*)  shown  the  coal-burning, 
aelf-regntatmur  Unndoo  Colony  brooder 
ior  up  to  5l>0  chicks 


W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y 

,IVW|  Licensor  of  CANDEE  INCTTBATOR.  Sc  BROODER  CO. 


Ready  for  the  eggs  in 
a  few  hours.  Burns 
only  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of  coal  daily. 
Hot-Water  Heated. 


A 1 200-egg  Candee.  Shipped 
in  sections.  Four  300-egg 
compartments.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  settings.  Each  com¬ 
partment  has  its  Own  Regu¬ 
lator. 


LIVE  WILD  ANIMALS  i%*sr 

GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  COMPART,  Bo,  X  487.  0idtawn,  Maine 


. Bone,4jia>ii.tertihzcrandShcll 

Mills.  All  Sizes.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  lo-day  fol 

Free  Ulus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS..  Dept. 25.  Easioo,  Pa. 

Barred  RockCockerels  [rs»  J“,”l,"oP,miS 

No  half  Woods.  No  culls.  ?2, 13.50.  $3  buys  my  Lest. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  roftindinT. 

I.  u.  UACORN  -  Sergcuntsvllle,  N,  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens  S?oVSl!St5u."1 

healthy  stock. Good  laying  strain  La rge, white  eges, 
@  75, *.  each.  OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Calverton,  l.  l! 

GIANT  BRONZE  TOM 

_  dogs  ) 


rni  IIP  PUPS  PURE  BRED.  Write 
GWluJL.tL.i  W.J.Godlrty.No.Java.N.Y. 

FOXHOUND  1*171*8  FIJCL1),  Somors,  Conn. 

fnlli^Pnne  FEKKKTS  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

IQHierups  nelson  BHOS..  Ghovk  City.  Pa. 

A  GUARD  FOR  YOUR  HOME.  A  ”  PAL”  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN, 
A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  AM  A  IDL'D  A  f  C 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  IS  AN  AIREDALE 

1‘edi greed  Flips  for  sale.  \  I.  A  L0WQER,  Burlington. N.  J 

DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  wliolp  and  pupuies.  SI5  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N  J. 


[j  Prc 


Produce  Eggs  at  9c  a  Dozen 


H] 


BETTER  BARNS 

HAVE  you  read  our  inter¬ 
esting  circular  “Better 
Barns  ?” 

Mighty  instructive  reading  for  the 
man  who  knows  that  Proper  Ven¬ 
tilation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  success  of  farmers — cattle 
taisers — milk  producers. 

If  you  haven’t  read  “Better  Barns'* 
there  is  one  side  of  the  question 
you  have  missed.  Better  write  to¬ 
day  for  this  FREE  circular  which 
tells  all  about  the  inexpensive 
“GLOBE  *  ventilators  as  a  profit- 
maker. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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December  1),  ltlld. 


|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 

I  am  (unioning  Homo  literature  from 
Goodwin  I).  Beattie*  &  Go.,  of  your  city. 
1‘lense  investigate  this  and  let  me  know 
your  opinion.  w.  n.  f. 

South  Carolina. 

The  literature  enclosed  is  a  prospectus 
of  the  If.  S.  Potash  Corporation,  incor* 
pointed  in  the  State  of  Delaware  for  $10,* 
000,000.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  controls  a  deposit,  of  “nlunite”  in 
Utah  said  to  lie  rich  in  potash.  The 
prospectus  figures  out  millions  of  profits, 
besides  furnishing  each  stockholder  ins 
own  requirements  of  the  “nlunite”’  at  n 
10  per  cent,  discount.  Besides  each  pur¬ 
chaser  of  10  shares  of  stock  is  promised  1 
ton  free.  The  fiscal  agents  are  appealing 
to  the  public  to  invest  in  the  stock  at 
$7.50  per  share,  par  value  $10.  All  this 
is  very  liberal,  hut  the  literature  gives 
not  a  word  of  assurance  that  this  potash 
deposit  is  actually  Vicing  worked  or  that 
there  is  any  machinery  purchased  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  product  for  the  market,  finish¬ 
ing  all  these  embarrassing  queries  aside, 
we  should  like  to  ask  the  promoters  what 
will  happen  to  the  stockholders  when 
German  potash  at  the  close  of  the  war 
shall  be  again  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try?  Farmers  who  take  our  advice  will 
allow  promoters  of  potash  mines  to 
finance  the  hazard  themselves. 

Will  you  kindly  give  ine  your  opinion 
of  C.  A.  Bryan's  Second  Texas  City  Ad¬ 
dition  located  at  Texas  City,  Galveston 
County,  Texas?  1  have  four  lots  there. 
Minnesota.  T.  T. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  (hat  these 
lots  are  far  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  Texas  City,  niul  about  two  miles  from 
any  means  of  transportation.  They  are 
laid  off  on  the  bald  coastal  prairie,  and 
have  no  suitable  roads,  but  are  consid¬ 
ered  fine  for  dairying  or  grazing.  The 
lots  were  sold  for  $100  to  $125,  and 
their  taxation  value  is  $50.  When  asked 
what  they  were  worth  the  party  chuckled 
ami  said  “about  15c.”  Of  course,  lie  was 
exaggerating,  but  we  give  the  report,  and 
readers  may  draw  their  own  Conclusions. 
It;  is  rumored  that  about  a  mile  from  the 
property  a  wildcat  oil  well  is  being  put 
down. 

Enclosed  find  advertisement  of  Ilnr- 
roun  Motor  Stock.  Kindly  give  best  ad¬ 
vice  on  same.  It.  w.  n. 

Michigan. 

The  Financial  World  of  Nov.  25  tersely 
answers  all  such  inquiries  as  the  above  in 
the  following  brief  paragraph,  the  logic 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned: 

Fanciful  are  tin*  imaginations  of  the 
promoters  of  the  llammn  Motors  Corpor¬ 
ation,  when  they  assert,  with  not  even  n 
factory  in  operation,  that  the  stock  of  the 
company  is  the  soundest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  i nve, si  incut  of  the  year.  Before  its 
stock  can  be  an  investment  it  must  show 
an  earning  capacity,  l»ul  all  the  earnings 
of  the  Ilarroun  are  estimated.  If  any¬ 
thing  the  stock  is  a  reckless  speculation, 
unattractive  and  over  exaggerated. 

1  mu  sending  you  nil  advertisement  cut: 
from  a  Boston  paper.  Will  you  please  let: 
me  know  whether  the  Auto-Knitter 
Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  is  re¬ 
liable?  A.  A.  M. 

Maine. 

This  advertising  has  been  refused  by 
Tn K  Rubaj,  Nbw-Y0KKKU.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  comes  under  the  heading  of  “Work 
at  Home  Schemes.”  The  advertisement 
represents  that  it  is  easy  for  women  to 
earn  $2  per  day  knitting  hosiery  ut  homo 
and  that  there  is  great  need  of  workers. 
The  real  object  of  the  advertisement  is  to 
sell  knitting  machines.  All  tin-  houses 
offering  profitable  employment  at  home  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  selling  something. 
The  "profitable  employment”  is  the  sucker 
bait  to  make  the  sale. 

Would  you  please  give  me  information 
about  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago, 
ill.?  Last  Spring  two  of  their  agents 
wert  here  wanting  pictures  to  enlarge. 
They  had  envelopes  and  some  of  them  had 
coupons  in,  and  if  ymi  pulled  one  that, 
had  I  lie  coupon  in  you  got:  your  picture 
for  $1.  the  coupon  lining  valued  at  $5.  If 
you  did  nuL  get  a  coupon  you  had  to  pay 
$9  for  your  picture.  There  was  nothing 
doing  here,  hut  it  did  not  look  like 
straight  goods  to  me  so  1  thought  I  would 
ask  you  nbopl  it.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  describes  the  same  old 
fake  envelope  scheme  which  has  been 
worked  by  the  agents  of  so-called  portrait; 
houses  for  some  time  back.  The  schema 


lias  been  repeatedly  exposed  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Tun  It.  N.-Y.  Everyone  who 
falls  for  the  fake  scheme  of  course  gets  a 
“lucky”  envelope  and  therefore  gets  the 
portrait,  at  an  exceptionally  reduced  price. 
The  scheme  is  very  much  on  the  same 
order  as  the  guessing  contests,  missing- 
leftor  contests,  etc.,  which  are  so  simple 
that,  everybody  wins.  The  winners  are 
simply  being  played  for  suckers. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  0.  K.  Dairy,  If) 
Sussex  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  (re¬ 
ceivers  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs)  is  an 
honest  company?  I  shipped  a  case  of 
eggs  to  them  on  July  5,  31)10;  didn’t  hear 
from  them,  s<>  I  wrote  to  them  asking 
■why  they  didn’t  make  returns,  but  they 
did  not  make  any  reply.  J.  II, 

New  York. 

This  may  be  an  honest  concern,  but 
tlicro  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  from 
the  fact  that  they  neglected  lh<:  shipper 
in  every  way,  and  some  six  weeks  after 
shipment  was  made  pent  returns  for  $4, 
about  one-balf  the  value  of  the  eggs.  It: 
looks  like  another  good  bouse  to  leave 
alone. 


Light  Your  Home  with 
Edison  Storage  Batteries 

Mr.Edison’s  book  tells  you  how  your 
gas  engine  will  furnish  electric  light 
for  your  house  and  barns  at  the  same 
time  it  is  doing  its  usual  work. 


1400* 


MARK 

Electric  Light  Plant 

The  ■  nttifacdnn  and  economy  of  rtrfirlc  Jinme- 
tjghling  depend*  on  (lie  kind  n(  ntnrai'o  batter- 
Ir*  |)*ed.  Eiliion  llaiterice  are  the  one  ideal 
type  lor  thi*  purpose. 

They  will  eland  many  ahuaea  which  will  rap¬ 
idly  deteriorate  other 
types  ot  Horace  halier-  *.( 

"  ■  i  r  I'  ll  I, on  AU  . iliac 
llartcriei  Laatindelinitely 

With  yny  little  utr  and  r  AyW/j 

attention.  Mr.  Ediion  / I // / 
worked  year*  to  perlect 

Brad  for  Mr.  Billion'.  j /!  '  J 

Hook  and  learn  how  ea*-  / jl  r  -C*“  .  'jj/W 
lly*and  economically  you  /pi-.'’  .  • 

ran  make  your  own  elec-  jjl 

iricity.  Kill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  today. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

883  l.ake,ide  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ddichij[an  Avrnua  Chicago.  Ill, 

Dlltriluton  Xutrywhtri 


You  ¥  MW 

Can't 

Bully  an  Nri 

IVER  JOHNSON 
REVOLVER ! 


I  am  enclosing  you  herewith  another 
account  against  John  Weir  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  take  this  mutter  up  if  you  think  nd- 
visnlile,  or  if  you  think  it.  better  you  rnny 
turn  it  over  to  your  attorney  right,  away. 
Use  your  judgment  in  the  matter. 

New  Jersey  <•.  n.  n. 

Here  is  another  case  of  loss  resulting 
from  shipping % to  a  party  without  any 
financial  standing.  We  can  get  no  re¬ 
sponse,  and  the  post  office  advises  they 
have  no  record  of  Mr.  Weir,  and  no 
change  of  address  for  him,  but  be  has 
moved  and  left  no  trace  of  his  present 
whereabouts,  It.  is  bard  to  have  to 
charge  $2<i  up  to  experience,  but  it  lias  to 
be  done  in  this  case. 

Word  lias  been  given  to  the  authorities 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  that  two  swindlers 
have  been  working  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Richfield  Springs,  collecting  money  from 
farmers  to  pay  postage  on  Cornell  agri¬ 
cultural  publications.  It,  is  understood 
that  they  give  a  cheap  premium  and  then 
collect  1)0  cents  to  defray  the  postage  on 
the  Cornell  publications  for  three  years. 

The  college  authorities  stale  t.lmt  while 
the  sharpers  have  apparently  been  at 
work  for  some  time  they  have  sent  no 
names  to  the  college,  probably  been  use  to 
have  done  so  would  have  exposed  their 
game. — Daily  Press. 

This  is  a  petty  swindle  that  farmers 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  publications  are  of  course  mailed  free 
to  any  resident  of  the  State  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  them.  A  further  warning  inay 
also  Is*  timely  as  to  the  slick  subscription 
agents  of  fake  publications  “trying  to  get 
money  enough  to  get  through  college."  As 
a  rule  those  using  the  sympathy  racket 
are  professional  agents,  and  deserving  of 
no  consideration  at  all. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  the  paper  for  25 
years  and  having  seen  so  many  claims  you 
have  collected  for  your  patrons,  I  send 
you  a  bill  enclosed;  also  card  of  IT.  B. 
Mackliu  Co.,  which  I  hope  you  can  col¬ 
lect  for  me.  He  bought  the  potatoes  per¬ 
sonally  himself ;  came  to  my  place  and 
agreed  to  send  check  soon  ns  they  were 
shipped,  or  I  could  draw  on  him.  I 
waited  a  reasonable  time;  then  wrote 
him,  but  In*  did  not  reply.  Bo  I  drew  on 
him  and  draft  was  returned  non  honored. 
Then  I  wrote  him  March  51,  and  still  he 
pays  no  attention  to  it.  He  bought  rny 
whole  crop  three  years  ago  rind  paid  for 
them  all  square.  For  what  reason  he  does 
not  pay  T  cannot  understand.  I  hope  you 
may  succeed  in  helping  me  out.  H.  u.  A. 

Delaware. 

Wc  took  the  claim  of  the  Delaware  sub¬ 
scriber  up  with  II.  B.  Mackliu  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  advised  us  that  II.  B. 
Mackliu  was  not  associated  with  this 
company  bearing  his  name  at  the  time 
this  transaction  took  place.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  the  case  up  we  find  that  the  500 
hampers  of  sweet  potatoes  were  shipped 
to  New  York,  and  were  sold  on  account 
of  II.  B.  Macklin  by  Phillips  &  Sons  of 
this  city,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
turned  over  to  II.  B.  Mackliu-  In  thn 
meantime  Mr.  Macklin  culled  on  ns  am.' 
promised  it  given  a  little  time  he  would 
make  full  settlement.  During  August 
he  called  on  S.  II.  A.  and  paid  $55  on  ac¬ 
count,  promising  to  make  regular  weekly 
payments  of  this  amount  until  the  ob¬ 
ligation  was  cancelled.  Shortly  after 
this  we  received  notice  that  Mr.  Mack¬ 
lin  had  filed  u  petition  m  bankruptcy  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Delaware 
subscriber  lias  not  heard  from  Mr.  Mack¬ 
lin  in  the  meantime.  The  record  in  the 
case  requires  no  comment. 


An  Ivor  Johnson  knows  hut  one  master 
—  a  long  pull  on  t  ho  trigger. 

It  call  not  he  fired  in  any  other  way.  It 
in  absolutely  tmfe,  oven  under  the  blows  of 
ti  hammer. 

An  Iver  Johnson  shoots  straight  with  n 
terrific  tmtaith.  Made  in  Ilammr-r  and 
iiummcrleBS  models  with  Regular,  Perfect 
^ or  Western"  grip.  $6  to  $8. 

Ivor  Johnson  bicycles 
I?  are  made  in  Racing, 

Cushion  Frame,  Truss 
(  I \jr  j\  Bridge  Roadster  and 
A  V  “  Mobicveje  "  models. 

/  Tr*»  j  v^Tj  $3S.  tote.  Juvenile* $20. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTKRT  CO. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Of  Chicago.  III. 

I'lrate  lend  booklet  M  Idling  all  about  EdUos 
Light  Manta  lot  the  Home. 

N  eme  — — — - - - - - - - — 

Addrcil  - — . . . . . . — . 

a.  f.  d . — . 


Valuable  80-Page 
Hook  Sent  tree 

Tellxlinw  to  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents'  worth  of  niit- 
InfActinn  oul  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  Revolv¬ 
ers.  Shotguns,  liicyolca 
and  Motorcycles. 

y  Iyer  Johmon’s 
\\  Arm*  &  Cycle 
\\  Work* 

\  1  308  River  Street. 
1  I  I  Fitchburir.  Meaa. 

I  I  8a  Chnmliers  St., 
1  /  New  York 
//  717  Market  St., 

J  J  Bun  Francisco 


Direct  from  Wholeialer. 


Freili  off  the  Roaster 


Bonn  or  Ground. 

Delivered  fro«»  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lOLbi.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOOMilct 

Hntlsfacthm  guarnnieiiil  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

KfiTAIil.IHHr.il  VII  YKAIIS 


MLOWAYS  modL 

NO.  8  SPREADER 


BROWN 

FENCE! 

ISO  Sltl« 


S  JUST  READ  « 
7  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS 


Wonflerjql  Money  Saving 


*  Fence  Hook  Over  1A0  hl.vleo,  I.KPer  Rod  (fpH 
GutOM-Bteel  1'ontd-lturh  wire 

OIRFCT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  Mil!  III. k  IIAI.V  ANI/hP  V  III  I  -  13* 

IV  par  rotl  o|>.  (Joi  fraa  Hook  nnd  Sample  U > 

W  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &.  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


■pL  / mean  fhetevury  GalluwMy  flprmtdn  In  ntiiC/T 
i  MimmnKn  am;  hut  mi  than  ucroitK.  Tho  b-uMr 
i  Nill»  wn  1-lti  hi.  h.fg.-i  «Ai|tii  lock  ou In.  fbiiliir 
Fy  i  t>ur  Bolt*  liirf  r*<r*c‘i  fuel/''  and  Atinjfth,  Um*U*r 
tofUt  lorttfrr  ftttd  fit  j  mig  •-  f  limn  *v.*t  which  manna 
J  *—  “D'F  DOW  t/nr  Uto  UlUtfheal  muttOMt  Oner 

«  ver  IU*.I  r.pi  .-nil  It  «**«i©r.  |l«>evl*ti  bolt*  hold  the 
iinntnr  liRrn  In  tito  h«*otvr  Umr  «h«ft  lit  inrri  a  tn 

•tr«ai(rUt--)mrkK'r  mrbon  itUH  »»*»  «< ,  A«lt)H IohaI  bollo  fircfi^Ui- 
mu  (beyond  ncluel  rt©euuuU>  Dirt  beuUr  brocket.  Dugcf 
drive  rio|-orkc(A.  whirl.  nn*an  I.tGini-n  miAJ  T  THAN  ICVKU, 
Ihn  ill  m  Wheel  I'jjjtlitiiee  ei'o  lertfer  end  Inn •••<wonl  in  •(rvtiKUt; 
oprcRtliT  Ibi x  MTKAUIKK  In  turning.  Urei  conveyor  nheit  now 
nmile*>i  IJ".  4i)t  nil'ioi  flm  l,  All  ntrol  toriffoo.  All  rncLei 
I-  rlayionititflily  roaUKl  with  bAph-.ltoni  w.iiLcr-tirxHd  paint. 

I  PM-adur  box  antler  linlaitotl  umi  txtiuUnl .  liNllowtiy  WIPN 
lil’IUUUUNU  V  UAI.I5  i»0  •vcfjr  tiiuoidlio  Wuftni  fib  Ol.  ftny 
npreeder,  c^hdii  you  nothing  kxtjia.  invincuu^;,  inmnurr- 
lima.  i*a t t.Nna)  nouKii  nuaj.-iiu  aau.iMMVic  (Iallowav 

y  LATH  HU,  ttwk.n  ll  iMin  Jtum  U»  nil  other  faerie  on  ell  other 

tnftchimit-  tAe  higjiei  or  oun  mgiit  i»iurr.  flic  niechnnicni 

prlttclplo  IN  tho  imtnfl  id  MoVtr.t;  A  lUiUDF  ON  HDU  t  in  Turn 
KlfATUMB  A  MiNK  VVOftTII  $2 h  On  any  •pire.Jrr,  »  rri.tiuivu 
AGAIN  OO  Uto  ( tultowur,  rn.U  y.»U  ftrmVfNtf  KX1UA.  l*At»  Sm> 
AUT0M A riCl  f HVr  urilfuiru  C»WIM  vuL  pu-ih  ho*nl  wim  itt  ^l(| 
KXTMAntt  nnf  npr*;wler,  i  t  HIVE  on  U»o  (iallowny,  oo^t* 
vou INOTIIINU  •  •  ruA.  Tlioiioiiroft  fw  c.f  the  you 

will  Itroloutho  (.ullrrwny,  which  fti*  rHPWT40  t.Ai  ioway 
t'ATKNIM  UuiiL  buy  a  ftp  re-odor  «'l  eriy  niake  or  biiiti  njitll 
vuu  liiivotiu  d  it  koouIuo  liALLoWAT  I0J?  Mtuit-t.  No.  G,  No, 

I A  or  No  Bel  otir  riak.  without  ohlln.it  (or  yourR.lf  in  any 
way.  Ttilfty  doya*  llohl  trlnl  reUtrnnAilo  tA  un  wtllilu  one 
your  If  not  pm f •<*  tly  mdefactoiy .  Uenivitibcr.  wo  r.mnofnc- 
iuro  (liiftaprnuaor  In  our  own  furbin.**  tmdftwl)  it  Uticci  from 
factory  to  form.  |lo  not  epfifuna*  the  <i  Allow  tty  Mpr.oidcr  wtlii 
lower  priced  umohior-i  mu  do  to  pull  for  n  in  )<  ••.  which  arti  all 
chaAi*' Worfhh-fti.  tiolb.'  Ov.-T  OO.ilOOCbituwny  Puctuiem 

In  mm.  Ttiiwa  nod  01  mr  ft  ulur.  n  mtiko  Ui«t 
Ortllowuy  UprmatJor  morn  (u  v  tnctldo  ()<«iu  over 
In  ftctnal  field  work*  No  I  Hr,  curnb.i somi',  jMljM 

four- hot  tvs  or  tlimo'horee  t«-uiu  Deeded  i»>  /laTOvr 
humlt*'  i*  <  .elb'Wny,  Two  uvomao  f»onu  o  C4.ll  / (  MmiM Vtli  it  1 
mirc.id  Wltii  five Ooilowny  buy  v.  line. 

(>0(1,15. »tn  ytftrUouInrii  tiud  dcUJU  of  thin  III  1 7 
niodoi  «p)»u.d«*r  now  ready.  Aak  l"r  toy 

DIG  i’.hO  I’Atile  LATA)  D(i«  idro  my  >.*U.  OAU •  \’Jm AM 

GAIN  (tOOK.  A  po^Dd  AfctV  th<  01  MfeC* 

WM.  tiULOWAY,  Pm,..  INM.  MltOWAY  CO. 

279  Galloway  Station  Watarluo,  Iowa 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Address 


MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO 


Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

A  Ti  .  HAND  POWER- 


p  Puller 


can  output!  *f»  hornra.  Wotka  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack,  i 
pull  on  the  lever  give*  a  48*1011  pull  oil  l lie  Mump.  Made  vf  Krupp  Mecl- 
autced  agiiiuat  breakage,  Codofacil  by  U.  S,  Ciuvernuicnt  expeds. 


Write  today  tor  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  76,  1U2  tilth  St.,  San  Francis c  Cal. 
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No.  T  Timothy  liay,  delivered,  $10  per 
ton;  No.  1  Curumn  potatoes,  delivered, 
$1.25  per  bn.;  No.  1  country  butter,  25c. 
per  lb. ;  apples,  windfalls,  40c.  per  bu. ; 
enbbuKC  in  500-11).  lots,  21/j<\  per  lb.;  veal 
on  Ives,  six  weeks  old,  10c.  per  lb.,  live 
weight.  All  private  sales.  C.  J.  it. 

Hast  ings,  I ’a. 

Winter  apples,  ■''tic.  to  $1  per  100  lbs. ; 
potatoes,  $1  per  00  lbs.;  butter,  24  to 
25c. ;  milk,  2c.  lb.;  buckwheat  Hour,  $4 
per  too  lbs.;  pears,  80c.  to  $1  per  bu.; 
unions,  $1.25  per  20  lbs.  o.  t.  w. 

Grover,  I 'a. 

Wholesale  price,  potatoes,  $1.25  bu.  ; 
bay,  $18  per  ton;  eggs,  40c.  per  doss.; 
butter,  20c.  per  lb.;  milk,  Oc.  per  quart; 
chickens,  25c.  per  lb.;  cows,  $05  (live  or 
six  years)  ;  pigs,  $12  dressed.  F-  I*. 

Guildsbom,  I’a. 


$1.25  to  $1.20;  bogs,  live,  <S  to  9;  dressed 
12  lo  11;  steers,  dressed.  12  to  12,;  live. 

7  to  S ;  bay.  per  ton,  $15  and  $17;  baled, 
$18  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  per  ton.  $11: 
chickens,  live,  10  to  18c.  per  lb.  ;  dressed, 
22  to  24c. ;  ducks,  dressed.  20  to  27c. ; 
live,  17  to  1H;  geese,  each.  $1.50  to  $2; 
turkeys,  live,  2,0  o  22c.  per  lb. 

Harrisburg,  Pa,  w.  a. 

Wheat  bran  $1.05  per  cwt. ;  middlings 
$1.70;  corn,  shelled,  $1  per  Ini.:  oil  meal 
$2.10  per  cwt.;  cottonseed  $2.20  cwt. 
Feeds  are  advancing  fast  in  price  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  live  stock 
market,  is  good  for  some  kinds  and  poor 
for  others.  Guttle  and  sheep  are  selling 
for  good  prices.  Horses  are  selling  slow-  , 
ly.  Hogs  arc  good  prices.  The  prices 
of  all  farm  grains  are  good.  Hay  is 
Selling  slowly.  Dairy  products  arc  sell¬ 
ing  for  big  prices;  milk  around  $2  per 
cwt.;  dairy  butler  20c  per  lb.  c.  M.  s. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

The  following  prices  are  a  fair  average 
for  this  community:  Potatoes  $1  per 
bu. ;  bay  $12  per  ton;  beans  $4.50  bu. ; 
oats  50c  Ini.  Good  dairy  cows  sell  for 
about  $100.  .r.  e.  t,. 

Gurko,  N.  V. 

Poof  cattle  7c  lb.  gross;  hogs  10c; 
cows,  fresh,  $50.  Mill  feed  $2  per  cwt.; 
corn  $1  bu. ;  wheat  $1.50;  eggs  20c; 
butter  2,0c;  apples  $2.75  bid.;  potatoes 
$1  bu.  k.  n. 

Afton,  Va. 

Potatoes  $1.00  per  bu. ;  apples  50c; 
butter  80c;  eggs  20c;  beef,  dressed  1(I%C 
per  111.;  lamb  10c;  lambs,  live,  Sc;  pork 
1  to.  V.  o. 

Clermont,  Pa. 

Gran  $24;  middlings  $40;  shelled  corn 
$1.20  bu. ;  oats  05c;  potatoes  $2  bu. ; 
flour  $10  bid.;  cornmeal  $5.25  hhl.;  soft 
coal  10c  to  20c  bu.  on  track.  The  far¬ 
mers  are  gaining  nothing  from  high 
prices  on  what  they  si'll,  as  all  of  the 
crops  are  unusually  short,  and  every¬ 
thing  they  htty  costs  considerably  more 
than  it.  iiid  last  year.  Only  yesterday, 
while  in  St.  Louis.  I  bought  a  supply  of 
burn  and  house  paint  at  $1.75  ami  $2.75 
respectively.  Last  year  same  paint  could 
have  been  bought  for  $1.25  for  the  for¬ 
mer  nnd  $2.25  for  tin’  latter,  A  neigh¬ 
bor  who  dug  270  bu.  potatoes  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  an  acre  last  year,  har¬ 
vesting  200  bu.  from  three  acres  this 
year.  Another  who  had  0(1  acres  in 
corn,  tells  me  lie  will  be  glad  if  he  has 
corn  enough  for  his  own  use.  I  gave 
the  Fall-hearing  strawberries  a  try-out 
tliis  year  and  as  for  their  Fall  bearing 
qualities  they  were  next  tiling  to  a  fail¬ 
ure;  50  Superb  plants  produced  less  than 
a  dozen  berries  all  told;  400  Progressive 
gave  about  40  quarts  of  very  small  ber¬ 
ries.  I  earned  the  berries  picking  them, 
and  got.  nothing  for  hoeing,  cultivating, 
or  use  of  the  land.  However,  they  may 
“come  back”  with  a  good  .Tunc  crop.  T 
removed  the  runners  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  resulting  in  some  very  nice  bill 
plants.  W.  a. 

Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Wheat  $1.05;  rye  $1.25;  potatoes 
$1.40  to  $1.05 ;  buckwheat  $1.10;  corn 
$1  ;  oats  00c;  onions  $1  butter  38c; 
eggs  40c.  Chickens,  young.  18c;  old 
10c.  Hogs  12c;  milch  cows  $50  to  $80. 
Cabbage  2c  to  5c  per  Jb.  o.  A.  X. 

Kresgeville,  I'll. 

Prices  here  paid  farmers  at.  private 
sale  for  farm  products  are  as  follows: 
Hay.  loose,  $15,  baled  $18;  straw  $10, 
billed  $13;  corn  $2.15  per  100  lbs.;  oats 
05c  bu. ;  potatoes  $2;  butter  40c;  cows 
$00  to  $f)();  sheep  10  to  18c  lb.,  dressed; 
bogs  10  to  18c,  dressed.  Lard  20c  per 
lb.j  buckwheat.  $3  per  100  lbs. 

Lewis  Run,  Fa.  N.  H.  u. 

TTntil  Nov.  1  this  section  was  entirely 
at  the  mere.v  of  the  big  dealers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  are  partly  organized  now, 
and  are  still  organizing.  The  big  deal¬ 
ers  are  paying  at  present  $2.30  per  hun¬ 
dred  at  their  shipping  stations.  A  few 
make  butter  and  either  take  it  them¬ 
selves  or  send  if.  t<>  Wilmington  market, 
where  they  get.  any  price  they  can  for 
it.  Those  who  send  on  eommission  are 
returned  a  wholesale  price  and  a  10  per 
cent,  commission  taken  out  of  that.  Good 
grade  cows  are  bringing  anywhere  from 
$100  to  $150;  registered  stock  higher. 
In  this  section  it  is  a  case  of  selling  grain 
through  the  dealer.  Wheat,  at  present, 
is  up  and  down  around  $1.00  per  bn, ; 
corn  75c;  oats  00c;  bay  from  $10  to 
$15,  according  to  quality.  I  have,  at 
present,  12  tons  of  Timothy  baled,  which 
a  dealer  offered  me  $14.50  for.  It  is 
not  in  in v  way,  and  it  is  still  unsold. 
Potatoes  $1.10  from  the  dealer.  No  fruit 
or  gardening  crops  of  any  account  raised 
in  this  section.  Not  enough  attention 
given  to  spraying  for  fruit,  and  too  far 
from  market  for  truck.  Gran  $31  per 
ton;  molasses  feeds  $32  and  up;  gluten 
$38;  cottonseed  meal  $40.  Those  feeds 
are  going  up  all  the  time.  Pigs  sell  any¬ 
where  from  $10  to  $12  per  cwt.;  poultry 
from  18  to  15c,  live.  M.  J.  8. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 


Wheat,  $1.15  per  lm. ;  rye,  $1,15;  bar¬ 
ley.  OOo.  to  $1.10;  corn,  75c.;  potatoes, 
$1.10 ;  bran,  per  ton  from  dealer,  $27; 
middlings,  $28;  Hour  middlings,  $33; 
Ajax  feed.  $31.  Fggs.  30c.;  creamery 
butter,  37c.  ;  dairy  butter.  33c.  store. 

Ituruboo,  Win.  H.  II.  X. 

Gutter,  farmers’  roll,  30  and  38c; 
block.  40  to  42;  creamery,  40  to  48; 
eggs,  storage,  20;  fresh,  38".  lard,  butch¬ 
er.  17M>;  lard,  farmers’,  20;  potatoes, 


All  kinds  of  vegetables  scarce  and 
high.  Potatoes  $1-50  to  $1.00  per.  bn.; 
cabbage  4c  per  lb.;  carrots  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  100  lbs.;  turnips  $1.75  to  $2; 
onions  $3;  parsnips  $2;  buckwheat 
$2.00.  ( ’or  n  $1.05  per  72  lbs.  of  ears, 

llggs  40c;  fresh  rows,  grades,  $40  to 
$80;  registered  $125  and  up.  Fat  cows 
44/f.c  per  lb.;  fat  heifers  5c.  Apples, 
picked,  50  to  75c  bu.  F.  K. 

Linesvillo,  Pa. 


Corn  yielded  from  27  to  4.)  tins,  to  the 
acre,  price  80  to  85c.  Oats  from  40  to 
55  bus.,  quality  good,  price  40c,  Pota¬ 
toes  poor,  most  farmers  buying  them 
shipped  in.  Gutter  20c;  eggs  35c.  Hay 
heavy  crop,  mostly  clover  and  Timothy. 
Gliickens  selling  from  the  farm  for  12<\ 
Wheat  bran,  toil  lots.  $35  middlings 
$39;  red  dog  $41;  oilmeal  $2.40  per 
cwt.  H.  z. 

Cherokee,  Iowa. 

We  use  feed  of  our  own  raising  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Our  slock  is  principally 
sheep,  have  nearly  500  and  Winter  them 
principally  on  hay.  corn  fodder  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  We.  had  about  20  tons  of  Alfalfa 
from  seven  or  eight  acres.  What  grain 
we  feed  is  corn  and  oats,  which  we  grow 
at  home.  Corn  is  selling  in  this  vicinity 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. ;  oats  05  ami 
70c  per  bu.  Corn  generally  a  poor  crop; 
bay  plenty.  J.  w, 

A  veil  a.  Pa. 


rrrs  sausage 

For  liiruhhml  Theses  Cold  Mornings 

Real  old-fnxhhmed  rariu  *n  image.  made  from 
tender  ply  pork.  Whnlinmnc,  . moniical,  appet¬ 

izing.  tti'X  >d'  four  1  Hi.  parchment  wrapped 
print*  postpaid  within  tUll>  mile*.  fl.'JU. 

SANDANO.VAH  I  ARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


,ii.iir  l _ u  .  .  on  HUDSON;  2.lrootna; 

W ill LXCtlcinge  Hotel  newly  dummied;  all  im¬ 
provement  x,  with  la  lye  barn  xtiiluhlefor  garaged  oit 

CCi.OllO :  for  far . .  suburban  property  inN"w  York 

State.  Advertiser,  Ruum  C20  I47B  Broadway. New  Yorfc.N.T 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  auvurol  miggeatlon*  ren  Wed  recent¬ 
ly.  V*.  open  ii  department  hero  to  ennhlo  Jtl  RAT. 
NEW  VOlt HER  reader*  to  aupply  eaoh  other's  want*. 
If  yon  want  to  tmv  or  Hull  nr  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  Thin  Rate  will  be  5  I'hiiU  ii  word,  P*y- 
uhlii  In  advance.  Thu  name  nnd  ttddreHM  lnuat.  ho 
counted  a*  part  iif  the  udveTtiHcrriCtit.  Nn  display 
type  lined,  and  only  Karin  I'ruduetH,  Help  and  I'uhI- 
I Inna  Wanted  admitted  Kor  mih'ieribiia  nnlv.  Tieal- 
ern.  Jobber  a  and  general  manufautwera'  unnounee- 
nientH  not  admitted  hero.  Poultry.  Egg*  and  other 
live  stock  adKirtlMIoenf*  will  go  under  proper  head 
i ii sa  mi  ntiier  pagan  Heed  and  Mimicry  ndverllMmont* 
will  not  1)0  accepted  fnr  till*  column. 

Copy  mint  reach  in  not  Inter  than  Frldny  morning 
to  appear  In  tho  following  week'*  Imu*. 

FOR  SALE -Electric  lighting  plant.  ART  III ’It 
BENNETT,  Smith  Avc.,  Until,  N.  Y. 

fiii;  hale  300-egg  prairie  State  Incubator.  L. 

1>,  IKtCSnOLDKR,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


I M 1 1 415  CANE  SYKCP,  line  dollar  per  gallon. 
.IAMES  E.  McCALBB,  Insnwre,  Mt**ls>dppt. 

*  -  .  ■  -  i  — 

WANTED  Ten  to  Ilf  teen  tons  of  Iimngel  heels. 

State  price  per  ton,  C.  II.  WlT.coX,  I  enter 
Morlehe*,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED— Selected  hl.'idc  walnut  meat;  stale 
quantity:  send  sample;  i|Uote  price.  JOHN 
II.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Ibiltltuore,  Md. 


INDIAN  ROADWORK;  folia.  With  Inltlnls.  neck¬ 
lace*,  ehalna,  collars  and  Bracelet*.  crazy 
patchwork,  cushion  lops,  HELEN  K  NAl.’FK, 
Seanian,  Adams  Do..  Ohio. 

WANTED  About  40  buahela  No.  I  white  Win¬ 
ter  wheal  i  must  he  clean  and  sweet.  To  tie 
used  for  food  purpose-.  (’.  W.  LANK,  Town¬ 
send  liurlior.  Mil*#, 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  1  horse  corn  harvester, 
if,'.;  double  oxen  yoke,  $5;  sled  runner*  for 
wagon.  $10  wanted',  O.  1.  ('.  Pour.  W.  A. 
H  ROWS',  El  wood,  N.  J. 


EDU  SALE — One  Newtown  (limit  lint  Water  lh- 
eubatur,  elipllelty  1,200  egg*,  Used  three  ma¬ 
ma*  Have  dLcontlimeil  our  poultry  depart¬ 
ment,  Price  $100.  In  good  running  condition. 
DEI. triDfS  ORCHARDS,  Eaton  town,  N.  J.,  It. 
It.  No.  1. 


WANTED-  Woman  for  general  homework;  two 
In  family:  good1  farm  home.  1I.I/,  A  BET  1 1 

ALLEN,  It.  V,  Nowlirirgh,  N.  Y. 


TWo  WuMEN  or  mother  nud  (laughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  Stale  age-,  ex¬ 
perience  and  waged  desired.  MRS.  S.  H. 
HEIST,  Center  Siiuiuv,  Pa. 


WANTED— Experienced,  tiard  working  married 
man  on  large  fruit  farm,  to  take  tin  lead  nnd 
get  result*.  State  age.  experience,  family,  etc. 
71  N.  PEARL  STREET,  ltulTnlo,  N.  Y. 

i 1  \  it  m  MANAGED,  graduated  from  German  Dot- 

versify,  large  practical  experience  In  Europe, 
South  America  ami  Kulted  Slates;  exfiert  In  live 
stock  nnd  ugrlnomhi  desires  position.  NO. 
Dll)!I,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED-  Lady  for  household  duties  on  n  farm. 

Three  In  family.  No  Intoxicant*  used.  Pro¬ 
testant;  good  home  for  lady  between  2D  and  30; 
Herman  American  preferred.  Address  N’t).  1632, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  Voting  progrt  salt  e  farmer,  with  some 
capital  to  plant  New  Jersey  grain  nnd  dairy 
farm  on  ulntre*.  Part  of  stock  anil  Implement* 
furnished.  Address  NO.  1635,  elite  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Young  man  miilentfantlH  farming 
thoroughly,  etqieetally  stock ;  $10  per  month 
until  April;  $30  monthly  for  next  eight  month*; 
a  sternly  Job  for  the  right  man.  R.  L.  RADI.ER. 
Stockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  fanner*,  now  teaching, 
wthb  | io*l t Imi*  on  New  York  farm*  for  Slim¬ 
mer.  AVImIi  to  become  acquainted  with  etmnjry. 
View,  buying  farm.  Atldre**  COUNTY  SL’l'T., 
Kingman,  Kaunas. 

POSITION  WANTED  ns  furm  manager  by  a 
practical  farmer  with  yearn  of  experience; 
agricultural  college  short  course  graduate  and 
ciin  get  results ;  lute  wage*  In  lir*t  letter. 
EARL  A.  W.  SISCO,  Eoudu,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Couple,  without  children,  man  geu- 
erul  farming,  wife  us*l*t  housework  for  hu- 
perintendenl ;  wage*  $5u  and  l*mrd;  .’ll!  mile* 
from  New  York  1  ml !•*  from  village.  N't).  Hiss, 
cure  Rural  New- Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  and  duirym.  n  for 
certified  dairy  farm  using  Sharpie*  Milker; 

must  . . inpetent  and  willing  to  take  order* 

Wage*  $35  and  board;  Hollander  or  American 
preferred.  N'O.  1689,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Several  good  men  that  are  willing  to 
work  at  any  kind  of  farm  work  and  capable 
of  driving  team.  Only  utrletly  temperate,  reli¬ 
able  men  wanted.  State  wage*,  age,  national¬ 
ity,  reference*  or  name*  of  hint  employer*. 
H El, I.E- ELLEN  STOCK  FARM,  J.  L.  Hamilton. 
Mgr.,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


FARM  MAN  AHEM,  brat  etas*  hortfttman  and 
dairyman,  biittermalftng  Babcock  and  tuber¬ 
culin  testing;  married,  American,  I  child,  A  1 
reference*.  duly  hi  t  eln**  proposition  eoiisid 
ered.  Address  FARM  M A N At : E It,  !l  Highland 
Park,  Newtolivllle,  Ma-s, 


WANTED  January  1*1.  expert  In  hatching  and 
brooding;  permanent  position,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Hive  training,  experience,  name  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  two  reference*.  State  If  single  or 
married.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
K  V  E  It  C  It  ESI  I  ECU  FARM,  Wooster,  Ohio, 


l')l!  SALE  Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Anbury 
t’lirk,  $'J,80u,  No.  Hint),  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Karin  for  mile,  Central  New 
York:  well  loeuteif;  good  building.*,  $8,000. 
E.  H.  It  I  V  KN  BC  RC1H,  Stoekhrldge,  N.  Y. 


Colt  SALE —  (!0-nero  farm  tn  Southern  Connect  1 
cut:  good  land,  building*  and  water;  price 
$0,060.  W.  S.  SPICK  It,  Cor!  Edward,  N.  Y. 


Edit  SALE  OR  RENT  -Two  story  house,  barn 
and  outbuilding*,  Ihree  acre*  of  land',  dose  lo 
Rlverhmd  Village,  L.  I.  WILLIS  T.  IIALLOCK, 
East  port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


EOH  SALE  Earm  of  00  nere*.  2'Zj  miles  from 
Mbldlebiiry  village,  the  seat  of  Mlddtelmry 
College.  Write  for  particular*.  I).  II.  MellCOII, 
Mlddklmry,  Vt. 


FOR  SAT/E  •10-cow  farm;  good  building*;  on 
main  road;  2  mile*  lo  town;  One  location; 
good  soil  n  bargain.  ('HAS.  PETERS,  Bloom 
ville,  N.  V. 


WANTED  to  rent  sheep  farm  for  term  of  years; 

owner  lo  furnish  every  tiling.  Can  furnish  good 
reference-  and  expect  the  same.  JESSE 
HOWARTH.  Wes  I  Drove,  Iowa. 


A  110. ACRE  EARM  dose  to  State  road'  and  trol¬ 
ley,  all  ncc..r'Hnry  outbuildings.  For  quick 
a, lie  will  sell  for  low  sum,  $3,500.  F'RED  I’AT- 
I  EflSoN,  (Jnakerlovvu.  Pa.,  It.  No.  2 


EOlt  SALE  00  a <  re  farm,  good  locality;  run¬ 
ning  water;  near  school;  good  building*. 
Fur  particular*  write  MACUIE  ROT’RNE,  Fly 
('reek ,  N.  Y. 


BCY  1)0  aen*  for  truck,  fruit,  and  general 
farming.  Two  miles  to  station,  82  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  Detailed  Information  furnished 
gladly.  Address  No.  830  EUCLID  AYR., 
Ambler,  Pa. 


Edit  SALE  —10  acres,  line  locution,  good  Imllil 
lug*,  good  water  supply,  34  mile*  from  New 
York,  on  I).,  L.  ,V  W.  R.  It.,  l'i  miles  from 
station.  I  •  r  particular*  NO.  1604,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  CIO  in  ro  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
\\c||  dialle  d,  not  a  stone,  good'  buildings,  on 
main  road,  New  York  Ceutrul  railroad;  fully 
equipped;  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FAIR 
ACRES  POTATO  EARM,  Ivusoiig,  N.  Y. 

THIRTY  ACRES  truck  land,  grown  four  thou 
-n nil'  dollars  annually,  often  more.  Want  man 
with  working  family  that  know*  how  to  grow 
truck,  on  shares.  llniNew  and  tool*  ready  for 
work  at  once,  j,  B.  LACKEY,  Stmiuinii,  Va. 


V1RLINJA  FARM  130  in  re*.  near  Norfolk,  deep 
water,  fertile  soil,  some  good  timber,  marl, 
small  dwelling,  good  ban*,  early  truck  or  gen 
crul  farming,  great  money  maker,  bargain  at 
$5,000;  term*.  J.  R.  WILLIAMS,  M.  D.,  1510 
Floyd  Avc  ,  Richmond,  Vn. 


PEACHES — 20  acres,  act  to  2,400  trees.  Choice 
stock,  on  State  road.  In  Vineland;  only  one 
mile  to  depot;  Ju*t.  coming  In  bearing.  Sell  for 
$4,500.  Le«*  than  ground  valuation;  making 
change;  must  sell  cheap;  term*  to  suit.  JOHN 
EMM  ELL' Til.  Owner,  Vlndnnd,  N.  J. 


Ill, OOO  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard  for  sale  In 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four 
teen  yenr*  old;  standard  varieties.  Property 
comprise*  500  acres,  223  tu  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ing*,  ample  equipment ;  cost  $75,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  -oil  for  half.  It.  W.  HEATON, 
West,  Kingston,  II.  I. 


FARM  I  oR  SALE  -233  acre*,  suitable  for  ifnlry- 
Ing.  -tuck  or  general  farming,  one  mile  lo 
railroad,  1(H)  miles  to  N\-w  York,  summer  resort 
section  of  tlo-  (  ulsklll*;  Hi  room  house,  large 
ham*  and  outbuilding*;  bargain  at  $5,000;  easy 
terms:  for  full  description  address  DR.  C.  P. 
RYINUTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Eoll  SALIC  Turin,  Northern  New  Jersey,  40 
acres,  good  buildings,  stock,  tool*  limf  seed,  in 
eluding  potatoes  for  Spring  planting:  rich,  well 
drained  soil,  ample  wilier,  near  large  town, 
stone  road,  good  market*;  wood  lot  In  addition. 
Fruit.  lAhernl  term*.  NO.  1601,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Have  farm*  In  Connecticut  with  50 
to  40  pure  Holstein  and  Holstein  grade  cattle, 
also  2,500  or  more  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen*,  and  want  a  competent  man  to 
run  It  mi  profit  sharing  plan,  with  small  guar 
auteed  salary  for  hrst  year.  Address,  with  ref 
creiiee,  LOCK  BOX  (J,  Palmer,  Mas*. 


WISH  to  close  up  our  farm  at  Teuunuah  Lake. 

Sullivan  County,  New  York.  Have  ou  hand 
350  pair  of  Plymouth  Rock  Homer  Pigeon*, 
mated  and  about  two  hundred  young  hint*;  one 
II  year  old  jjor*e  about  900  lbs.;  one  light  team, 
five  years  old,  black  mure*,  a  Shetland  pony, 
gi  r.tle  and  kind,  about  ten  year*  old.  Will  sell 
pigeon*  $ l  pi  r  mated  pair,  young  bird*  23  cent* 
each,  team  for  $3'*';  pony  for  $75,  with  harness 
and  cart  $100.  Hor*e  fur  $100.  All  F.  <>.  U. 
lloseoe  New  York.  Address  CROWLEY  FARMS. 
Teiinitnnh  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


THE  COl.l)  SPK1NOS  EARM  E  OC  SALE  Near 
ly  2» hi  acre*  tn  tin-  village  of  Hamilton  (seal 
of  Colgate  Uhlvcrvuy ),  lit  acre*  of  river  nut*. 
The  balance  I*  rich  rolling  land  with  u  south 
easterly  exposure.  Ideal  pastures  with  the  host 
of  spring  water,  which  Is  pitted  to  all  buildings; 
25  acres  of  flue  woodland  with  large  sugar  grove. 
Nearly  in  w  14-room  house  with  hath  rooms,  hot 
and  cold  water;  electric  light*  in  house  and 
bams  Main  bnru  fit)  feet  long  with  »imichlons 
for  GO  head.  Plenty  of  other  bnnm  mid  sln-il*. 
This  farm  1*  mile  from  II,  Sc  VY.  depot,  nnd  i* 
an  Ideal  pla>c  for  general  farming,  or  dairy¬ 
ing,  with  local  udtk  route  or  for  shipping  sta 
lion.  For  full  particular*  and'  price  addi'ci* 
owin-r,  W.  I>.  BETTS,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


EDU  SALE — 105  in  re  dairy  farm  lo**  than  t 
mile  to  most  enterprising  village  in  Central 
New  York.  Fine  churches,  high  school,  milk 
station;  ou  main  Stnte  road  to  several  rities. 
Beautifully  located,  16  room  house,  Inside  toilet 
with  bath,  good  basement  barn  with  silo;  horse 
barn  attached:  running  water  house  and  barn: 
suit  good,  rid),  gravi  I  loom,  adapted  for  alt 
farm  crop*:  pasture  with  never  fatting  water. 
With  till*  farm  goes  principal  mtlk  route  of  vll 
luge,  with  full  equipment:  income  the  lust  year 
over  $6,000.  Price  for  quick  sale  $10,060.  Stock 
and  tools  could  be  arranged  for.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particular*  and  terms.  NO.  1087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUMOROUS 


Teacher  :  “Tommy,  can  you  spell 
“fur”?  Thomas:  “Yes,  sir;  f-u-r.” 
“That’s  right.  Now  can  you  tell  me 
what  fur  is?’  Thomas:  “Yes,  sir.  Fur 
is  an  awful  long  way.” — New  York 
Times. 

Young  Man  (to  coquette):  “If  you 
don’t  answer  me  one  way  or  the  other — 
yes  or  no — I’ll  hang  myself  at  your  gar¬ 
den  gate.”  Coquette :  “You  mustn't  do 
that.  Father  doesn’t  like  "“young  men 
hanging  about  the  place!” — London  Opin¬ 
ion. 

Teacher:  “Tommy,  if  there  are  ton 
sheep  in  a  field  and  one  jumps  over  the 
fence,  how  many  will  he  left?”  Tommy: 
“None,”  Teacher:  “Why.  Tommy!  I’ve 
been  teaching  you  subtraction  a  whole 
year.  Try  again.  IIow  many  would  be 
left?”  Tommy:  “None.  Teacher,  you 
may  know  subtraction,  but  you  don’t 
know  .sheep.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Gladys.”  remarked  a  dear  but  irre¬ 
sponsible  young  thing,  “I  am  very  much 
afraid  my  hank  is  in  a  bad  way.”  “Non¬ 
sense.”  said  the  other.  “Why,  that  bank 
is  one  of  the  strongest  financial  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  country.  Wherever  did  you 
■get  that  idea?”_  “It’s  very  strange,” 
said  she.  still  unconvinced.  “They’ve  just 
returned  a  check  of  mine  for  $30  marked 
‘No  funds.’  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“Isn’t  our  ice  bill  rather  high,  dear?” 
asked  the  young  husband  as  he  looked 
over  the  household  accounts.  “I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you  about  that,  love.”  said 
the  bride.  “I  can’t  understand  it  at  all. 
I’ve  been  just  as  economical  as  I  possibly 
could,  but  we  never  seem  to  have  enough 
ice.  Why  I’ve  even  left  the  icebox  door 
open  on  hot  days  to  cool  off  the  ice.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  gents,”  said  Mr. 
Gap  Johnson,  who  was  serviug  on  a  jury 
at  Rumpus  Ridge,  Ark.,  “I  kain’t  pre- 
sizely  see  how  the  prisoner  could  have 
burnt  the  barn  on  the  night  in  question, 
bein’  as  he  ’pears  to  have  been  in  jail  at 
Tumliuville  at  the  time.  But.  as  some¬ 
body  has  been  pizonin’  my  dogs,  and  he 
looks  like  that  sort  of  a  cuss,  for  my 
part  I  find  him  guilty.” — Washington 
Star. 

An  inspector,  visiting  a  provincial  ^ 
school,  was  much  worried  by  the  noise  of 
the  scholars  in  the  next  room.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  opened  - 
the  door  and  burst  iu  upon  the  class. 
Seeing  one  boy.  rather  taller  than  the 
others,  talking  a  great  deal,  he  caught 
him  by  the  collar,  carried  him  to  another 
room,  and  banged  him  into  a  chair,  say¬ 
ing:  “Now.  sit  there  and  be  quiet.”  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  small  head  ap¬ 
peared  round  the  door,  and  a  meek  little 
voice  said :  “Please,  sir,  you’ve  got  our 
teacher !” — Melbourne  Leader. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by'  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only'  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Hmi  i<>  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  rhailciug  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  (Sample  Color  Card..  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inqersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


APPLETON 

z^WOOD  saws 

*'*8  $  ‘jtjj  Make  money  from  wood 

this  winter.  The  portable 
vyK  ri g  (below)  can  earn  its 

cost,  plus  a  big  profit,  in 
sgm  one  season;  and  the 

whole  outfit  is  made  to 
Btand  y««r»  of  hard  service. 
Mounting:  strongest  oak  or  steel,  mortised, 
bolted  and  firmly  braced.  Best  steel  wheels, 
staggered  spokes.  Saw  frame,  heavy  angle 
steel  bars, bolted  and  rigidly  brin  ed: equipped 
with  tilting  table.  Saw  blade  20  to  30  inch. 
Appleton  Engines  deliver  full  rated  h.  p.with 
least  use  of  fuel;  and war  for  years,  Sizes 
to  22  h.  p.  (4  to  10  h.  p.  for  outfit  below.) 


Portable  Outfit 


Light  and  Power  Aplenty 
— Wherever  You  Live 

A  radiant  glow  of  pure,  strong,  steady  electric-light  all 
over  the  place  and  power  for  operating  churns,  separators, 
pumps,  etc.,  any  minute  of  the  day  or  night  by  merely 
pressing  a  button!  That’s  what  you  get  with  a  Dyneto 
Electric-Lighting  Plant,  and  more. 

F ear  of  fire  is  banished,  insurance-rates  are  lowered,  sick 
cattle  can  be  cared  for  in  the  middle  of  night,  and  life  is 
more  worth  the  living  when  electric-light  is  used. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  literature.  Don’t  be  with¬ 
out  this  wonderful  boon-to-the-farmer  another  week. 

Good  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

Write  for  particulars  and  secure  your  territory. 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Syracu.e,  N.  Y. 

200  Wolf  Street 


Electric- 

Lighting 

Plants 


_  - ----- Use  NATCO  Drain  Tiie— 'Last  Forever 

&  jwk  Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  'em  up 
Hi  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
Wj  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
.  •  ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  «  1 121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


<V 

1 2  H.  P. 

On  Skids  With 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 

’39  If 


Absolutely  the  one  great  convincing 
engine  value  of  the  day. 

FAIRBANKS- MORSE  QUALITY 
AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE 

That’s  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  This  new “Z” 
Engine  puts  dependable,  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal  “power”  within  the  reach  of  every  farm. 

“More  Than  Rated  Power 
and  a  Wonder  at  the  Price” 

Simple — LightWeight — Substantial — Fool¬ 
proof  Construction — Gun  Barrel  Cylinder 
Bore  —  Leak- proof  Compression  —  Com¬ 
plete  with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting 
even  in  cold  weather.  Low  first  cost  — 
low  fuel  cost — ’low  maintenance  cost. 
That’s  the  “Z”  engine. 


Co  to  Your  Dealer 
and  See  the  “Z” 


3  H.  P.— $74.50  / 

6  H.  P -$129.50  ( 

ALL  F.  O.  6.  FACTORY  l  • 

Important  Dealer  Service:  wi‘vo  V 

an  eng  use  from  your  dealer,  you  deni  with 
a  local  representative  Of  the  manufac¬ 
turer:*.  He  •.  hares  (heir  iv'^ponDibility. 
He  stands  behind  the  engine  he  sells. 
He’s  responsible  to  yon,  Hn’a  at  vour 
service  to  see  that  you  tire  sal  Ulieil.  And 
he’s  as  near  you  as  your  telephone  any 
time  you  tvnnt  him. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 


rLOon 

FOR  THE 

ON  THE 
NAME 
kJ>LATE^ 


All  Fairbanks-Morse  deal¬ 
ers  sell  “Z”  engines  on  a 
zone  carload  low  freight 
basis.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  local  dealer,  write  us. 


For  a  “Free  Hand” 

The  perfect  cut  and  fit  of  Hansen 
Gauntlets  and  Gloves,  and  the  soft, 
flexible  leather  give  your  fingers 
almost  bare  hand  freedom  and  dexterity. 
Y ou  handle  money,  make  adjustmen  ts  on 
the  car,  all  without  an  impulse  to  re- 
mov  c  your  glove  when  it  is  a  Hansen. 

Strongest,  most  durable  leathers,  stylish 
and  cleauable.  Unlined  or  with  all  sorts 
of  warm  linings  for  complete  comfort  in 
coldest  weather. 
500  styles  for  auto- 
ists,  drivers,  farm¬ 
ers,  every  sport, 
profession,  trade. 

Write  for  Free 
Book  —  showing 
your  style.  We  ll 
also  send  name  of 
\  nearest  dealer. 


"Semi-Soft”  Cuff 
Auto  Gauntlet 
Style  771 


O.  C.  HANSEN 
MFG.  CO. 

136B0  Detroit  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wh. 


Asphalt  Slate  Shingl 


weather 

■  Bites  icars  of 

satisfactory  service.  Approved  by  underwriters  and 
lire  officials  and  replacing  inflammable  wooden 
Shingles  In  city  mid  country.  Natural  permanent 
red  or  groen  color*.  Sample  of  material  and  full 
description  free! 

Our  Price  only  $4.65  per  Square 

We  sure  you  pile  or  over  per  square.  One  sqimtv 
contains  fclllngles  In  cover  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 
Size  8  in.  x  12%  la,  each. 

FREE  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CATALOG 

shows  you  how  to  *:iv«  30%  to  50%  when  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing.  Don't  you  wont  a  copyE 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

81  Thompson  Stroot  Fitchburg,  Mas*. 


PULL  OUT  THE 


The!  HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
fn  Puller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
•— inr rv-iBes  Hie  value  of  your 
land  KO%.  Makes  room  for 
a  mollify  craps.  Guaranteed 
"»  *or  3  veoTB  against  brea!i- 
£331  *L  fa  age  from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
NVVfa  book,  80  days  free 
g iyff'  trial  offer  and 
-S’--.-.':,  ■')  special  low-price 
km  «<  proposition. 

HERfl'UiS  MKO.  CO. 

-  vOtvA wd  930  £.itU  Strait 

, ^Centerville,  la.,  li.  8.  4. 


Spread  Straw 

You  can  spread  straw 
from  15  to  20  acres  a 
day  and  increase 
your  yields  G  bushel  eo 
acre  with  our 


-'Perfection” 

Straw  Spreader 

Easy  to  attach,  runs  eas¬ 
ily,  spreads  fast  and  even; 
pays  for  Itself  Quickly. 

Spreading  Straw  Pays  on  AH  Crops 

like  spreading  manure.  Thz  Perfection  Straw  Spread?: 
now  in  its  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  60  Day*'  fria.. 
FREE  BOOK  on  Spreading  Straw.  A  postal  brings  ir, 

THE  UNION  FOUNDRY  Jk  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
683  Union  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Kanos, 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


December  16,  1916 
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A  Fine  Outlook  For  The  Business  of  Raising  Rabbits 


VjO  OD^YEAR 

Service  Station 


■iwly 

mm 

ffial 

The  High  Cost  of  Low  Tire  Prices 


The  low-price  tire  is  a  gamble,  and  your 
satisfaction  is  the  stake. 

The  low-price  tire  is  a  gamble  in  which  you 
play  the  other  fellow’s  game — maker  and  dis¬ 
tributor  get  their  money  in  advance  —  you 
take  all  the  chances. 

You  risk  the  use  of  your  motor  car  invest¬ 
ment,  the  sure  economy  of  buying  reputable 
products — all  on  the  lure  of  lower  first-cost. 

It  doesn  t  pay  / 

It  doesn’t  pay — any  more  than  a  cheap  strap 
in  a  good  harness  pays,  or  a  poor  share  on  a 
fine  plow,  or  a  scrub  sheep  in  a  flock  of 
Merinoes. 

It  doesn’t  pay  because  questionable  value 
means  questionable  service,  every  time — in 
automobile  tires  as  in  anything  else. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  only  the  wear 
you  get  for  the  price  you  give  determines  the 
extravagance  or  economy  of  the  tire  you  buy. 

Figured  on  this  basis,  the  solid  basis  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  Goodyear  Tires  are  the  soundest 
purchase  in  the  tire  market  today. 

They  yield  you  more — in  miles,  in  comfort, 
in  security,  in  freedom  from  trouble. 


The  largest  single  group  of  tire-buyers  in 
the  world  has  found  it  so,  and  profited  thereby. 

Another  thing:  you  are  not  left  to  work  out 
your  own  salvation  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear 
Tire. 

You  buy  it  from  a  Goodyear  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  Dealer — there’s  one  close  by. 

He’s  there  not  only  to  sell  you  tires,  but  to 
see  that  you  get  complete  satisfaction  from 
them,  and  to  help  you  on  this  proposition  of 
long  mileage. 

He’ll  help  you  by  selling  you  a  Goodyear 
Tire — and  there’s  more  mileage  in  this  tire; 
he’ll  help  you  by  selling  you  a  Goodyear  Tube 
— it’s  a  better  tube;  he’ll  help  you  by  selling 
you  a  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit — the  only  pack¬ 
age  on  the  market  containing  all  essential  first- 
aids-to-tires. 

And  what  is  most  important,  he’ll  help  you 

after  the  purchasey  any  time  you  call  on  him. 

• 

Go  meet  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  man. 
He’s  prepared,  and  eager,  to  render  you  the 
type  of  satisfaction  that  only  exceptional  serv¬ 
ice  can  give. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


Goodyear  Tires ,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “  Tire  Saver”  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Heaters  everywhere . 
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A  Crisis  in  Production 

How  Shall  We  Meet  It? 

IIE  ELDER  WORKERS.— A .  crisis  faces  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  they  must  revise  their  methods. 
With  the  efficient  implements  of  tillage  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  in  double  the  amount,  of  crop  that  the 
planters  can  care  for.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
doing,  but  it  must  stop.  When  labor  was  ample 
there  were  extra  workers  to  build  fences  and  tidy 
up  the  farm,  and  this  was  looked  after  by  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged  and  old  men,  and  they  joined  at  the  in¬ 
gathering,  but  they  are  the  producers  now,  and  a 
good  many  places  on  many  farms  are  beginning  to 
look  seedy.  These  old  fellows  a  re  planting  nearly 
as  much  as  formerly  and  the  result  is  that  grain 
wastes  in  the  wheat,  oat  and  corn  fields,  liny  and 
fodder  spoils,  potatoes  and  apples  for  home  use 
are  poor  because  there  is  no  chore  time,  and  the 
question  coiues,  “How  can  we  save  what  we  grow, 
and  do  the  necessary  farm  chores  with  our  home 
labor?” 

REVIEWING  THE  TROUBLE.— Personal  condi- 


titudes  of  farmers  who  would  like  to  Work  their 
places  to  the  full  capacity,  and  I  cannot  see  a  better 
way  than  the  above.  Sheep  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
reduce  labor  troubles.  With  good  pasture  and  some 
attention  they  will  thrive  during  Summer,  and  the 
hay  mows,  fodder,  a  little  grain  and  the  old  Blue 
grass  for  many  nice  Winter  days  will  make  long 
wool  and  nice  bodies  for  Spring.  We  have  come 
to  the  end  of  our  old  style  farming.  Apples  are  two 
for  five  or  15  cents  a  quarter  peck  in  the  groceries, 
while  there  are  100  bushels  of  them  frozen  in  our 
acre  and  a  half  orchard,  one  mile  from  them.  They 
were  sprayed  but  once.  These  that  are  lost  should 
have  been  200  bushels,  and  the  120  sold  should  also 
have  been  200.  and  brought  a  better  price.  This 
apple  business  alone,  is  enough  to  teach  a  good  les¬ 
son,  but  we  got  it  all  along  the  line,  and  evidences 
are  too  plenty  that  Hill  Top  Farm  will  become  a 
total  failure  by  an  attempted  following  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  obtained  a  decade  ago. 

CONDENSED  EFFORT. — We  will  associate  close¬ 
ly  with  240  Sheep,  bed  and  feed  them  well,  clean 
their  stables  out  for  the  corn  ground,  and  plan  new 


cents  an  hour  to  husk — when  they  feel  like  it.  This 
was  a  fine  day  for  the  work  and  we  saw  three  of 
them  not  interested  in  production.  They  have  hunt¬ 
ing  licenses  and  divided  the  labor  for  the  day  by 
one  holding  the  plug  horse,  one  buying  ammunition 
in  hardware  store  and  the  other  in  a  saloon.  All  the 
good  hands  are  in  the  factories  at  higher  wages 
than  we  would  pay  them,  also  some  of  the  poor 
ones,  and  the  poorest  sometimes  favor  us  with  their 
presence  in  a  field,  and  it  lias  become  our  duty  to 
grow  something  as  easy  as  we  can,  and  intensive 
production  must  be  the  watenword.  The  nice,  long 
Winter  evenings  will  be  a  suitable  time  to  plan  for 

it.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Prize  Winners  at  the  Egg-laying  Contest 

Some  of  the  Results 

Part  II. 

FEEDING  TESTS. — Among  other  experiments  in 
connection  with  this  contest,  was  one  in  which 
Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Light  Brahmas 


The  Pride  of  the  Flock  and  the  Pride  of  the  Family ;  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  595. 


tions,  these  long  evenings  have  led  us  to  review  our 
progressive  farm  troubles.  At  this  rate  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  our  place  will  look  like  one 
‘‘belonging  to  heirs.”  Eighteen  acres  of  corn  was 
in  (lie  field,  Nov.  22,  and  quite  a  lot  of  it  is  in  lean¬ 
ing  or  lying  shocks,  even  if  we  did  pay  the  nice 
sum  of  $4  a  day  and  board  for  half  hands  to  cut  it, 
and  it  is  the  last  example  of  mistakes  for  1010.  We 
have  made  ourselves  a  solemn  promise  that  we  will 
cut  loose  from  all  scalawag  hired  hands,  and  to  do 
this  we  will  limit  production,  if  necessary.  We 
will  plant  one-half  the  usual  amount  of  ground  next 
Spring.  It  will  he  manured,  fertilized,  limed  and 
well  put  in.  All  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  possible  will 
he  grown,  giving  a  long  season  to  fill  the  barns,  and 
Hie  Timothy  acreage  will  he  cut  in  two.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  land  will  lie  in  pasture,  and  we  will 
t  ry  to  use  it,  but  if  we  cannot  get  to  all  of  it,  or  if 
the  season  is  too  short  for  all  the  hay,  it  can  fall 
down  and  he  tramped  by  the  stock  for  future  good. 
We  will  also  increase  our  sheep  census  50  per  cent. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION.— The  labor  situation 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  worry  with  mul- 


systems  for  all  farm  endeavors  this  Winter.  Take 
the  corn  for  example.  Our  20  acres  this  year  should 
have  made  a  yield  of  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre,  even 
if  it  was  ext  remely  dry,  while  it  goes  but  half  that 
because  of  neglect,  and  it  is  an  awful  shame.  It 
is  wicked.  We  will  put  in  15  acres  and  give  them 
as  much  added  fertility  and  care  and  get  a  crop  in 
any  event.  We  will  follow  this  course  with  every 
crop  except  the  grasses,  get  all  we  can  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  us  vacations  between  to  make  im¬ 
provements  always  necessary  on  a  fa  inn.  Old  for¬ 
eign  countries  double  our  yields  because  they  are 
short  on  land  and  we  must  equal  their  yield  lie- 
cause  we  are  short  on  help.  A  good  crop  is  easier 
to  handle  on  a  small  area  than  a  fair  or  poor  one 
on  a  large  one. 

INTENSIVE  WORK. — Simple  souls  may  have 
some  anxiety  about  the  ultimate  consumer  if  grow¬ 
ers  generally  adopt  such  a  course,  hut  we  have 
failed  to  notice  any  solicitude  for  u.s  on  their  part. 
Labor  has  shown  its  ability  to  care  for  itself  and 
we  will  lose  no  sleep  on  account  of  the  fellows  who 
cut  corn  in  F”N  -<>  :!■  it.  imr  the  ones  who  want  40 


and  White  Leghorns  were  put  in  a  feeding  test. 
In  one  case  the  regular  ration  was  used.  In  the 
oilier  the  beef  scrap  and  fish  were  taken  out  and 
sour  milk  used  in  their  place.  The  object  was  to 
see  if  the  sour  milk  would  make  a  full  substitute 
for  the  meat.  On  the  whole  it  did.  The  total  of 
all  these  pens  was  7.380  eggs  from  the  regular  ra¬ 
tion,  and  8,355)  from  the  milk.  The  Rods  laid  more 
on  the  regular  ration,  all  the  others  did  better  with 
the  milk,  and  we  should  regard  this  as  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  skiunned  milk  will  make  a  full 
substitute  for  beef  scrap.  This  fact  is  leading  some 
of  our  poultrymen  to  consider  the  plan  of  keeping  a 
small  herd  of  Holstein  cows  in  connection  with 
their  poultry.  The  chicken  manure  is  excellent 
for  growing  porn.  By  using  a  silo  they  can  provide 
a  cheap  ration  for  the  cattle,  sell  the  cream  to  give 
them  an  income,  while  the  skim-milk  will  save  them 
considerable  money  in  their  purchase  of  poultry 
feed. 

VALUE  OF  EGGS. — Some  very  interesting  figures 
have  been  worked  out  regarding  the  value  of  eggs 
I  ov  dozen.  The  value  of  course  is  figured  from  the 
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prices  obtained  through  the  year,  and  these  prices 
varied  from  24c  a  dozen  from  March  to  July,  up  to 
5(ic  a  dozen  in  November.  Figured  in  this  way  the 
Wyandottes  gave  an  average  of  3.3  1  -.3c  a  dozen; 
tlie  Reds  came  next,  with  about  32  l-.3c.  and  the 
Kooks  were  third  with  31  %c.  As  for  weight  and 
size,  the  R.  I.  Reds  excelled,  a  dozen  of  their  eggs 
weighing  l.C  lb.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  were  next 
with  1.56  lb.;  and  the  Leghorns  third  with  1.52. 
Records  were  kept  with  regard  to  broodiness;  that 
Is  each  hen  was  watched,  and  when  she  became 
broody  tier  record  was  taken  until  she  began  laying 
once  more.  The  object  of  this  was  to  see  which 
breed  if  any  is  worst  in  this  respect.  The  R.  I. 
Reds  have  the  reputation  of  being  most  addicted  to 
this  habit,  and  the  year  before  they  proved  their 
right  to  the  title.  In  this  contest,  however,  the 
higher  percentage  of  broody  birds  was  found  among 
the  Wyandottes,  and  the  lowest  among  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  average  number  of  days  lost  during 
the  year  on  account  of  being  broody  on  the  av¬ 
erage  were  28 %  days  for  the  Rocks,  and  only  two 
for  the  Leghorns. 

COST  OF  FEED. — As  regards  the  cost  of  feed, 
of  the  regular  breeds  the  Leghorns  were  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  average  cost  of  a  pen  during  the 
year  for  each  breed  was  as  follows: 


Oie  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 

porkers  and  this  working  over  of  the  soil  and  the 
mixing  of  the  hogs’  droppings  help  to  conserve  and 
build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

SOY  BEANS  IN  CORN. — At  different  times  we 
have  sown  rye  and  clover  for  hog  pasture,  but  we 
never  felt  that  this  was  a  paying  proposition,  be¬ 
cause  the  swine  must  forage  too  much  for  what 
food  they  secure.  We  have  also  sown  Soy  beans 
between  the  bills  of  corn  with  a  corn  jobber  or  hand 
corn-planter,  but.  in  our  experience  and  observation 
we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  to  be  advised,  as  the 
hogs  will  eat  the  corn,  and  the  beans  nearly  al¬ 
ways  are  trampled  down  and  wasted.  Of  course 
the  beans  add  some  fertility  in  the  way  of  humus, 
and  perhaps  some  other  manorial  value  to  the  soil, 
but  we  doubt  if  there  is  enough  profit  derived  from 
this  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  seed. 

THE  FSE  OF  RAPE. — It  is  our  custom  to  select 
a  site  for  corn  near  the  buildings,  so  that  water 
will  be  close  at  hand  for  watering  the  hogs,  and 
then  the  field  is  well  manured  through  the  Winter 
and  plowed  in  early  Spring.  A  good  seed  bed  is 
made  and  commercial  fertilizer  applied  with  the 
disk  wheat  drill  just  ahead  of  the  corn  planter. 
The  corn  is  planted  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  are  three  feet  eight  inches.  Then 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  rape  is  sown 


Ration  No.  IV. 


Feed 

Protein 

C.H.Equiv. 

Cost 

15 

lbs. 

corn  stover . . . . 

...  .315 

6.36 

.0750 

10 

lbs. 

Timothy  hay... 

. .  .300 

4.55 

.125 

.615 

10.010 

.2000 

5 

lbs. 

cottonseed  meal . 

..  1.S5 

2.055 

.10 

5 

lbs. 

grain. 

2.465 

12.965 

$0.30 

Lrghorim  . $16.68  in  the  corn  with  an  ordinary  crank  clover-seed 

Plymouth  ^ Rocks'  V.7.7.7.7.7 77777777!  19.70  80W0r*  Tllls.  raPe  furnishes  green  food  to  supple- 
R.  I.  Reds  - 1 . . .  19.89  ment  the  corn.  This  is  followed  the  next  year  with 

It  may  interest  some  of  those  who  are  figurine  tobacco,  and  this  year,  after  such  a  procedure,  we 


It  may  interest  some  of  those  who  are  figuring 
on  the  cost  of  producing  eggs  to  know  that  the 
average  pen  of  10  birds  consumed  during  the  year 
402  lbs.  of  mash,  4.30  lbs.  of  grain,  7  lbs.  of  grit,  20 
lbs.  of  shells,  and  a  little  over  a  pound  of  char¬ 
coal.  It  used  to  he  said  some  years  ago  before  any 
definite  experiments  were  made,  that  the  average 
hen  would  consume  during  the  year  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  in  addition  to  what  she  could  pick  up  on 
the  range.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  birds  confined 
in  small  yards  averaged  something  over  83  lbs.  of 
grain  and  meat. 

PROFITS  RETURNED.— While  of  course  hens 
kept  in  this  way  could  hardly  be  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  the  greatest  income  from  commercial  eggs,  all 
breeds  gave  a  profit  according  to  the  figures  of  this 
contest.  Tire  Wyandottes  gave  the  greatest  value  in 
returns  from  eggs,  with  the  Rods  second.  Tjie  Leg¬ 
horns  consumed  less  grain  than  the  Reds,  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  a  larger  return  over  the  cost  of  feed. 
The  figures  of  the  four  breeds  follow,  these  figures 
representing  tlie  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
eggs  and  tlie  cost  of  the  food. 

Wyandottes  . $26.10 

Leghorns  .  24.53 

Reds  .  22.12 

Rocks  .  19.00 

Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  attempting  to 

produce  commercial  eggs  on  the  plan  followed  at 

this  contest,  as  the  cost  of  buildings  and  of  at¬ 
tendants  would  be  4 oo  heavy.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  thousand  birds  in  this 
contest  are  supposed  to  be  the  pic’:,  or  the  cream, 
of  the  best  flocks  in  the  country.  The  entire  bulle¬ 
tin  is  very  interesting,  and  will  well  repay  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  by  anyone  who  is  interested  in  hens  and 
eggs. 


Harvesting  the  Com  Crop 

SILO  ADVANTAGES.' — The  harvesting  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  corn-growing  sections  quite 
often  becomes  a  long-drawn-out  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
pensive  operation;  especially  is  this  true  if  there  is 
a  very  large  crop  to  gather.  However,  the  silo  is 
one  of  the  quick,  satisfactory  and  economical  ways 
of  caring  for  the  corn,  but  tlie  silo  alone  cannot 
care  for  the  entire  crop  on  many  of  the  larger 
farms.  The  corn  fodder  serves  as  roughage  for 
the  livestock  and  perhaps  to  balance  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  silage  to  a  small  degree,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  shortage  of  hay  the  fodder  will  carry  the 
stock  through  the  Winter  and  bridge  them  over 
until  a  hay  crop  is  harvested.  The  silo  is  almost 
indispensable  for  the  stockman,  and  we  have  had  a 
silo  for  nine  years,  hut  yet  we  do  not  put  all  of  our 
corn  into  it  and  believe  there  are  other  methods 
of  earing .  for  the  crop  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
secure  all  tile  corn,  work  the  stalks  down  that  they 
may  be  put  into  condition  to  He  easily  disked  or 
plowed  under,  and  the  benefits  derived  thereby  are 
manifold. 

HOGGING  DOWN. — This  method  is  the  hogging 
down  of  a  portion  of  the  corn  crop.  For  several 
years  we  have  followed  the  practice  of  hogging  off 
a  plot  of  corn.  We  like  the  method  very  much, 
as  it  has  proven  quite  practical.  By  this  method 
all  of  the  corn  is  secured  and  fed  to  the  hogs,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ground  is  worked  over  by  the 


grew  a  wonderful  heavy  crop  of  tobacco,  which 
promises  to  make  1500  to  1S00  pounds  per  acre, 


Sines  Kieffer  Seedling.  Fig.  596.  See  page  1543 

and  the  bulk  of  this  tobacco  was  sold  at  15  cents 
per  pound.  In  September  the  liogs  are  given  lim¬ 
ited  amounts  of  new  corn,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
are  on  full  feed,  when  they  are  turned  into  the 
cornfield. 

METHODS  OF  FEEDING.— The  hogs  are  not 
given  access  to  the  whole  field  at  once,  but  a  fence 
is  run  through  a  small  portion  of  the  plot;  as  this 
is  worked  down  and  eaten  another  portion  is  fenced 
off.  and  so  on,  until  they  are  given  access  to  the 
whole  field,  and  in  this  way  none  of  the  corn  is 
wasted.  Of  course  in  hogging  off  corn  the  swine 
to  do  their  best  must  be  fed  some  material  that  will 
balance  the  corn,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for 
this  than  tankage,  with  middlings  and  other  mill 
feed  stuff  as  a  second  choice.  Water  too  must  be 
supplied  in  abundance.  ika  g.  shellabarger. 

Miami  Co.,  O. 


Ration  No.  V. 


.35  lbs, 


.30  lbs. 
15  lbs. 


Balanced  Ration  from  Alfalfa  and  Silage 

Alfalfa  Substituted  for  Grain 
Part  II. 

TWO  rations  with  comparisons  were  printed  on 
page  1514.  Others  are  given  below : 

Ration  No.  III. 


Feed 

Protein 

C.H.Equiv. 

Cost 

corn  silage . 

.385 

5.81 

.0805 

Alfalfa  hay . 

1.908 

7.38 

.18 

2.293 

1.3.19 

$0.2675 

Ration 

No.  VI. 

Feed 

Protein 

C.H.Equiv. 

Cost 

corn  silage . 

99 

.»>*> 

4.98 

.075 

Alfalfa  hav . . 

1.50 

6.15 

.15 

corn  and  cob  meal.. 

.061 

.72 

.0125 

standard  middlings 

.26S 

1.118 

.03 

2.249 

12.968 

$0.2675 

Feed 

Protein 

C.H.Equiv. 

Cost 

30  lbs.  corn  silage . 

.3.30 

4.98 

.075 

10  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay . 

1.06 

4.10 

.10 

1.390 

9.08 

.175 

2  lbs.  distillers’  grains. 

.448 

1.33 

.033 

1 14  lb.  corn  and  eob  meal 

.064 

1.08 

.0187 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed . 

.4.32 

1.182 

.031 

514  lbs.  grain. 

2.324 

12.672 

$0.2577 

COST  OF  RATIONS. — All  of  these  rations  ex¬ 
cept  No.  5  are  representative  of  those  being  fed  on 
our  dairy  farms  and.  therefore,  emphasize  the  need 
of  each  dairyman  studying  his  own  individual  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  matter  of  feeding.  In  all  these  ra¬ 
tions  the  feed  prices  have  been  constant.  They  have 
been  as  follows:  Silage  $5  per  ton,  mixed  hay,  $18, 
corn  stover  $10.  Timothy  $25,  Alfalfa  $20,  gluten 
feed  $.31,  distillers’  grains  $.3.3,  cottonseed  meal  $40, 
linseed  meal  $40.  bran  $26,  corn  and  cob  meal  $25, 
middlings  $.30. 

VARIATIONS  IN  RATIONS.— Ration  No.  1  re¬ 
quires  6  lbs.  of  grain,  all  of  rather  high  protein 
nature.  3’lils  is  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
about  4  lbs.  of  milk.  A  ration  of  this  nature  is  fed 
very  commonly  because  so  many  have  mixed  bay  on 
hand.  Ration  No.  2  requires  a  half  pound  more 
grain  and  costs  3e  more.  This  is  because  of  the 
extra  grain  and  the  fact  that  Timothy  hay  was 
used  in  place  of  mixed  hay.  Timothy,  while  hav¬ 
ing  a  market  value  higher  than  mixed  hay.  does  not 
furnish  the  nutrients  that  mixed  hay  does;  hence, 
extra  grain  is  required. 

CLOSE  FIGURING. — Ration  No.  .3  is  started  on 
same  basis  as  1  and  2,  but  Alfalfa  hay  is  used. 
Here  is  a  ration  requiring  blit  514  lbs.  of  grain, 
a  ration  slightly  cheaper  than  No.  1  and  4c  cheaper 
than  No.  2.  Note  also  that  the  grain  mixture  is 
a  different  nature,  permitting  the  use  of  a  car¬ 
bohydrate  feed,  corn  and  cob  meal,  which  is  often 
grown  on  the  farm.  If  one  had  a  rather  limited 
supply  of  siluge,  it  would  pay  him  to  dispose  of  his 
Timothy  and  buy  Alfalfa,  hut  feed  some  grain 
about  as  prescribed  in  Ration  No.  3.  Four  cents 
per  cow  per  a.,  for  365  days  means  $14.60,  very 
often  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  a 
cow.  A  comparison  of  rations  2  and  .3  emphasizes 
the  slogan  “swap  your  Timothy  for  Alfalfa”  in 
feeding  dairy  cows. 

A  POOR  COMBINATION.— Ration  No.  4  is  an 
example  of  poor  and  uneconomical  cow  feeding. 
Yet  on  many  farms,  corn  stover  and  Timothy,  or 
even  Timothy  alone,  is  the  sole  roughage  fed.  This 
ration  shows  that  it.  is  impossible  to  feed  the  cow 
in  question  much  more  than  15  lbs.  of  stover  and 
10  lbs.  of  Timothy  bay  and  have  it  balance.  The 
roughage  is  of  a  carbohydrate  nature,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  the  highest  protein  in  feed  available,  has 
been  used  to  the  extent  of  5  lbs.  to  balance  the  ra¬ 
tion.  To  some  the  feeding  of  so  much  cottonseed 
would  seem  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  being  done  in 
many  cases.  Of  course,  by  using  loss  of  the  rough- 
age,  a  small  variety  in  grains  could  be  used,  but 
they  would  lmve  to  lie  high  in  protein  and  cotton¬ 
seed  would  he  tlie  chief  one. 

A  HOME-GROWN  RATION.— Ration  No.  5  is 
balanced  and  made  up  of  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa 
hay  only.  The  cost  is  about  the  same  as  Nos.  1 
and  2.  However,  with  sufficient  corn  silage  grown 
on  the  farm  at  hand  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  also  grown  on  the  farm,  the  ration  would 
have  advantages  over  the  others  in  matters  of  econ¬ 
omy.  While  a  price  of  $5  per  ton  is  put  on  the  sil¬ 
age  and  $20  a  ton  on  the  Alfalfa  hay,  if  these  feeds 
are  grown  on  the  farm,  it  is  really  a  different  pro¬ 
position  from  stepping  out  and  buying  them  at  the 
prices  mentioned.  The  price  of  the  ration,  then, 
would  he  whatever  price  the  farmer  would  have  to 
put  on  the  two  home-grown  feeds.  If  a  farmer  can 
economically  grow  a  balanced  ration  on  his  farm, 
he  has  practically  solved  the  feeding  problem.  A 
ration  such  as  No.  5,  should  give  good  results  and 
warrant  a  trial  where  the  conditions  are  right.  Ra¬ 
tion  No.  6  is  thoroughly  practical  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  give  better  results  than  Ration  No.  5.  The 
cost  of  the  two  rations  figures  the  same  and  still 
the  amount  of  grain  is  cut  in  two  by  the  use  of 
Alfalfa  hay.  h.  f.  j. 
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ieal  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
points  of  view.  The  East  is  conservative  and.  as  a 
section,  rich  and  money-lending.  Six  or  more  gen¬ 
erations  have  given  us  fixed  habits  of  thought,  and 
drilled  us  into  strong  prejudices  and  fear  of  radical 
changes.  We  now  have  a  large  number  of  people 
who  have  never  made  any  profit  through  their  own 
labor,  but  depend  for  most  of  their  living  on  the* 
income  from  inherited  money — most  of  which  is 
invested  with  large  corporations  which  have  been 
greatly  favored  by  special  privilege.  Such  people, 
especially  when  they  come  to  middle  age,  ami  must 
care  for  an  expensive  family,  are  perhaps  the  worst 
political  cowards  that  the  country  can  show. 

Four  years  ago  many  of  this  class  and  others  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
an  honest  protest  against  what  they  thought  was 
fraud  and  injustice.  At  first  they  thought  they  were 
doing  just  what  the  old  Whigs  did  when  they  found¬ 
ed  tlie  Republican  party,  but  when  they  came  to 
think  it  all  out  they  knew  that  they 
simply  followed  a  favorite  leader, 
~  ■  i— .1  and  did  not  really  want  to  destroy 

^<7^3  the  old  party.  So  when  Roosevelt 

S'  'vent  back  into  the  party  the  old 

/£Z*r\  discipline  prevailed,  and  they  went 

back  with  him.  They  wore  not 
//  vF  A  fully  satisfied,  but  they  went  back 

to  camp.  Not  understanding  the 
Western  point  of  view  they  sup- 

rfSN'*.  posed  that  all  “Progressives"  were 

^  ^  alike. 

The  election  simply  proved  them 
wrong.  The  West  is  not  old  enough 
to  have  taken  on  the  conservative 
jfp'  “*  habits  and  party  discipline  of  the 

East.  It  has  been  a  debtor  section, 
/f])  and  feels  that  it  has  played  into 

the  hands  of  Ihe  manufacturers 

and  money-lenders  of  the  East.  As 
yet  there  are  but.  few  of  the  class 
svf  of  people  who  have  for  one  or  two 

generations  lived  on  the  income  of 
:  >£5»3s.i  money  which  others  worked  for. 

^  The  average  New  Englander  talks 

mostly  of  the  past  and  what  has 
come  out  of  it  for  him.  The  av¬ 
erage  man  of  the  West  lives  in  a 
section  which  has  little  in  its  past 
to  concern  him.  Thus  he  is  con- 
rftgL  /”*\  cerned  more  with  the  future,  and 

^  bis  section  has  not  yet  settled  into 

■  ■  -  hard-shelled  habits  of  thought  or 

action.  The  West  is  willing  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  politics — the  East  is 
the  opening  day  and  about  as  many  the  following  more  of  what  they  call  “safe  and  sane.” 
day.  The  land-owners'  main  consolation  is  that  Now,  it  appears  from  our  letters  from  Western 
the  hunters  as  a  group  are  paying  a  pretty  good  farmers,  when  Mr.  Hughes  was  nominated  the  ITo- 
price  for  shooting  his  wild  live  stock.  c.  n.  f.  gressives  all  understood  that  no  true  nroaressive 


Who  Is  Game  to  Fight  the  Game  Laws? 

What  Redress  Has  a  Farmer  ? 

T~M>R  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  pondering 


CooDB V6-  1  Khovj  i’m  Taking 
erf  UFe  IM  MT  MANP5,  BUT 

I .  MuSi".  Co  Oonmo  <kTo  The 

1  M6AOOVM  AMO  Mas  TmE  COWS 


0£ANg 


“  What  Ailed  the  Western  States” 

“ The  Progressive  Movement” 

No.  3. 

ET  us  say  once  more  that  these 


articles  are 

'  not  written  to  make  any  political  argument,  but 
only  to  give  the  facts  about  a  social  revolution 
which  lias  been  working  out  in  the  States  West 
of  the  Missouri  River.  We  have  seen  how  “pros¬ 
perity  and  the  money  question”  decided  many  votes. 
The  actual  deciding  factor  seems  to  have  been  that 
fierce,  unreasoning  desire  to  be  politically  free 
which  has  come  to  he  known  in  polities  as  “pro¬ 
gressive.”  Apparently  many  Eastern  voters  “pro¬ 
tested”  four  years  ago,  but  at  heart  were  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  get  back  into  their  old  party.  The 
Western  men  were  more  serious.  They  went  out 
into  open  mutiny,  and  simply  refused  to  come  back. 

To  understand  this  we  must  understand  the  rad- 


One  .  town  in  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  issued  near¬ 
ly  COO  hunters’  licenses  at 
.$1  each.  As  not  more  than 
15  deer  were  ever  bagged 
there  in  a  season,  it  is  plain 
that  not  more  than  one 
hunter  in  40  can  expect  to 
get  anything  besides  the 
exercise,  and  each  deer 
would  represent  about  $40 
paid  by  the  hunters.  It 
might  be  cheaper  to  buy 
venison  at  the  market  price. 
The  whole  State  has  been 
overrun  by  men  and  boys 


Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Fig.  598.  See  page  1537 
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we  have  the  great  vital  principle  which 
im  st  of  us  do  not  understand.  The  East¬ 
ern  Progressive  wanted,  in  his  heart,  to 
light  inside  the  old  party.  The  Western 
man  has  simply  got  past  that,  and  has 
left  the  old  party  for  good.  lie  will  not 
come  back  until  the  party  is  made  over 
anew.  With  him  the  old  issues  are  dead. 
The  parties  are  now  conservative  and  rad¬ 
ical.  Another  astonishing  thing  about 
this  correspondence  is  that  it  shows  a  sur¬ 
prising  change  in  the  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Many  of  these  Western  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  he  got  them  going  on  radical 
measures,  led  them  out  of  the  old  party, 
and  then  left  them  outside.  Thus  in  a 
State  like  Kansas  a  great  majority  voted 
for  the  Republican  Governor  because  they 
called  him  progressive  and  voted  against 
Mr.  Hughes  because  he  attacked  some  of 
the  measures  which  President  Wilson  ad¬ 
vocated.  The  same  thing  was  especially 
true  in  Washington  and  California.  The 
Western  man  has  simply  come  to  the 
point  where  he  is  willing  to  put  what  he 
calls  principle  above  party,  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  is  largely  responsible  for  it.  It  is 
a  strange  thought  that  at  the  other  end  of 
the  country,  in  New  Jersey,  the  primary 
and  the  popular  thought  of  voters  worked 
to  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Ilyghes.  It 
all  shows  how  the  East  and  the  West 
have  been  drifting  apart  in  political 
ideals.  This  election  brought  things  to  a 
head,  and  the  country  split — about  at  the 
Mississippi  River.  A  section  once  called 
by  a  great  statesman  “the  wild  abode  of 
snakes  and  prairie  dogs,”  now  promises  to 
dominate  the  nation.  What  did  the 
women  voters  do?  We  will  try  to  answer 
that  next  week. 

The  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  samples  of  the 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  apple,  of  which  I 
told  you  of  a  recent  sale  in  London  at 
the  highest  price  of  any  American  apple 
sold  in  England.  Eight  years  ago  I  im¬ 
ported  100  trees  of  this  variety  from 
England  and  propagated  50  trees  from 
them,  all  on  Doucin  dwarf  stock.  They 
have  borne  three  successive  crops.  In 
1014  the  crop.  00  boxes,  were  sent  to 
London,  but  the  war  was  declared  after 
the  steamer  sailed,  and  they  could  not 
be  sent  to  London  and  were  a  total  loss. 

The  variety  originated  in  England 
nearly  a  century  ago  and  is  highly  prized 
there.  It  Js  a  little  above  medium  jn 
size,  exceedingly  high  flavored,  very  crisp, 
nutty  and  juicy  and  in  addition  highly 
aromatic.  I  made  a  recent  shipment  of 
25  boxes  to  London  of  2%  and  214  min¬ 
imum  sized  fancy  with  a  cable  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  sold  for  $4.76  average  per 
box.  the  highest,  price  for  which  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  have  been  sold.  So  highly 
are  they  prized  in  England  that  they  sell 
for  an  English  shilling  or  25  cents  each 
at  retail.  English  visitors  who  have 
seen  the  apple  at  Orchard  Farm  have 
been  surprised  to  find  them  superior  and 
larger  in  size  than  as  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  not  suited  for  commer¬ 
cial  planting  except  by  expert  special¬ 
ists.  They  are  especially  adapted  to 
dwarf  trees  though  wc  have  grown  them 
well  upon  standards.  Some  of  the  dwarf 
trees  have  produced  four  boxes  to  the 
tree.  Thirty-five  more  boxes  have  just 
bemj  shipped  to  the  London  market  of 
the  214  size,  the  balance  of  the  crop 
having  been  sold  here  for  $2.50.  $2.75 
and  $3  per  box.  according  to  the  size, 
f.o.b.  Ghent. 

On  National  Apple  Day  T  gave  all  of 
the  children  of  the  public  school  a  Gox's 
Orange  Pippin,  as  also  the  people  who 
attended  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  been  surprising  how  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  apple  for  its  high  flavor  has 
spread  through  the  community.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  large  de¬ 
mand  locally  for  apples  that  have  high 
quality,  while  in  any  of  our  city  mar¬ 
kets  by  right  advertising  of  line  quality 
for  well-grown,  well-graded  and  well- 
packed  apples,  a  largely  increased  de¬ 
mand  may  be  stimulated.  If  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  like  the  milk  producers,  would  learn 
the  lesson  of  cooperative  work,  and  re¬ 
solve  to  coin  bit  io  their  interests  and  send 
their  good  fruit  in  regular  car-lot  ship¬ 
ments  for  regular  auction  sale,  they 
would  receive  the  highest  value  with  a 
minimum  of  cost.  GROBGE  T.  POWELL. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Samples  of  the  apples  are 
shown  on  page  1537.  Fig.  508.  It  seems 
astonishing  that  apples  of  this  size  can 
be  sold  for  25  cents  each,  but  the  facts 
are  unquestioned.  Mr.  Powell  has  a 
letter  from  Garcia  Jacobs  &  Co.  of  Lon¬ 
don  who  say : 

Certainly  these  are  the  best  Cox's  we 
have  ever  seen  from  your  side,  and  they 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  fruit  of 
the  same  variety  that  comes  from  British 
Columbia,  as  they  have  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  English-grown  Cox’s. 
The  value  here  would  necessarily  depend 
the  quantity  shipped  and  the  sup- 
p’ws  available  generally ;  hut  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  favorable  out¬ 


let.  for  fruit  of  this  class,  as  it  is  a  va¬ 
riety  which  is  always  held  in  high  ap¬ 
preciation,  providing  it  is  true  to  its 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Powell  has  sent  us  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  notes  about  growing  this  va¬ 
riety  and  other  old-fashioned  sorts — which 
will  soon  be  printed. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Corn  Show,  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  Dec.  11-10. 

Maine  State  Poultry  Show,  Portland, 
Dee.  12-14. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J.. 
Dec.  12-14. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  sixth  annual  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Columbus,  <>., 
December  14.  15  and  10. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  New  York  Citv,  Dee. 
20- Jan.  3. 

Poultry  Show,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
Jan.  1-7. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  3,  1017. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Jan.  3-5.  1017. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Do¬ 
ver,  Del.,  JaO.  8-1 0. 

La  Fayette  poultry  show.  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  Jan.  S-13. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen's  Con¬ 
vention,  Urbana,  Ill..  Jan.  S-Feb.  23. 
1917. 

Kansas  Citv  Poultry  Show,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  Jan.  8-13. 

Norfolk  Poultry  Show,  Norfolk,  Ya., 
Jan,  0-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  annual 
meeting.  New  York  City,  Jan.  11. 

Chicago  Poultry  Show,  Jan.  10-10. 

Central  New  York  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  exhibition, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-20. 

W.  Va.  State  Grange,  Charleston,  W. 
Va..  Jan.  10. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany.  N.  Y„  Jan.  18,  1017. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Societies.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  18,  1017. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Wash¬ 
ing,  D.  C„  Jan.  18-10. 

Marietta  Poultry  Show,  Marietta,  Q„ 
Jan.  22-27. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  State  Horticultural  Society,  State 
'Breeders’  Association,  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  23-25. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Jan.  24-2(1. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. 

Appleton.  Poultry  Show,  Appleton, 
Wis..  Jan.  28-31. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  20.  30.  31-Feb. 


Acting  on  this  years  experience  ive  will  dust  again  next  year.” 

That's  the  verdict  of  every  fruit  grower  who  used  the  Niagara  Dusting 
Method  this  year.  Their  letters  from  many  fruit  sections  all  read  practically 
as  follows : 

“The  Niagara  Method  of  Dusting  obtains  as  good  if  not  better  results 
than  spraying  and  the  Dust  can  be  applied  so  much  faster  i  If,  to  10  times) 
that  frequent  application  can  be  made  oner  large  areas  at  critical  times,  as¬ 
suring  better  protection.'* 


Which  will  he  ready  for  distribution  about  January  1st  (comprehensive 
folder  now  ready  ).  This  book  will  have  a  complete  history  of  dusting  giv¬ 
ing  experii  nee  of  growers  in  various  sections  of  the  Country  as  well  as 
tabulated  results  obtained  in  our  own  experimental  orchards. 

It  proves  that  a  Niagara  Duster  with  a  3-horse-power  engine,  total  weight 
1000  ib. — will  do  as  much  work  as  5  power  sprayers  and  give  at  least  equal 
protection  from  codling  moth,  leaf  roller,  green  worms,  gypsy  moth,  apple  scab, 
c-aterpil’ars.  etc.,  etc.  That  the  Dust  sticks  to  the  fruit  and  foliage  as  long 
as  liquid  spray — may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  day  and  on  any  day  you  can 
apply  liquid  spray — that  there  is  not  more  wasted  material  than  with  liquid 
spray  and  that  the  Dust  Method  effects  an  actual  saving  of  25%  in  cost  as 
well  as  saving  man  and  horse  time — and  taking  away  all  the  dirty  sloppy 
drudgery  of  spraying. 


Uhe  IJiaqara  JDusfinq  TTJachines 
and  materials 


The  materials,  so  far  as  we  know, 
successful  dusting  materials  made. 

_  are  designed  and  built  especially 

Positive  forced  feed  easily  and  finely  adjusted  for  quantity  of  Plow.  Simplicity, 
power  sufficient  to  1/luW  a  cloud  of  TL.  , .  ... 

dust  over  the  tallest  orchard  trees  '  A  Inis  machine  will 

are  the  features  which  have  made  1  ,rrp,  „  J. 

them  successful.  Model  1)1  weighs  1 

only  300  11), — Is  mounted  on  skids  ^  I  __ 

long  enough  to  allow  the  mount-  LAjpBPNL.  yfe 

ing  of  any  gas  engine  (the  spray-  ,  Ul 

rig  engine,  fills  the  hill).  This 

Model  is  capable  of  Dusting  40  |  'iHBHHHHb 

acres  a  day  and  will  last  hide-  x  JtP-M 

finitely.  Write  today  for  full  do-  .  h WAM 

serin  ion  and  w  ill  put  your 

name  down  to  receive  the  Book  on  ^ - 

Dusting  (as  soon  as  it  comes  from  _,J 

the  printer  with  all  this  year’s  X  ■  *  “ — 

information}.  Write  today. 


Tjiaqara  Sprayer  Company 

63  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.  Y, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 


(in  Powder  Form) 

The  Spray  Material  which  dissolves  Instantly  In  cold  or  hot  water — produces  clean  top-quality 
fruit  and  is  more  efficient,  practical,  economical  and  convenient  than  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution. 
Send  for  Catalog  allowing  Money-saving  comparison  and  actual  results  obtained. 


Mud  Boat  Crooks 


Something  every  farmer  should  have. 
All  steel,  wt.  12  lbs.  will  wear  for  yean. 


<  ‘bin  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Oolumbus,  O., 

Jan.  30.  21 -Feb.  1-2. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus,  O.,  Jan. 

30- 31. 

Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  O., 

Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.. 

Feb.  1-2. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30, 

31- Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29,  30, 

31-Feb.  1-2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 
Jan.  23. 

Machinery  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Columbus,  ().,  Jan.  30-31-Feb.  1-2. 

Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Feb.  1-6. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  6-9. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  13-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City.  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 


SSSSN\3ir  Start  right  by  buying 
nnnsnjT  Kberlu's  seeds,  bulbs  or 
SxSjir  plants.  They  cannot  fall  to 
■i|r  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  large  and  varied  stock  cori- 
r  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1 9 17  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  rally  iUtjKlrntrd  book  1»  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  fann  to  smallest  garden. 

Oct  your  free  cop// — today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


It  is  easy  to  mate  a  Mud  Boat  with  these 
Crooks  and  a  straight  plank.  Price  $3.50  per  pair 
F.  O.  B.  Carey.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post  if  post¬ 
age  is  sent  with  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded  if  transportation  is  paid. 

C.  F.  SUTTER,  -  CAREY,  OHIO 


FACTS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

gives  the  latest  facts  from  all  sources.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  commercial  and  small  fruit  grower.  Trial 
subscription,  3  months  10  cts.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


should  send  me  a  trial  shipment  of  all 
kinds  of 


RAW  FURS 


Ulinuv  UkhU  SAMPLES 

Pure  (jualiucs.  Wonderful  vtduc^  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  Stb 23  per  Iju.  Timothy  $2.25.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  54.00.  Sweet  (  lover  $3.75.  Alfal¬ 
fa  37.00  Other  seeds  In  proportion  All  Sold  subject. 

giw-rnmunt  test  under  »t>  nwnrr-lixrk  ruuisutve.  Wegs 

*i.cvi:*li,.ta  in  erxa*  nnd  ' -1  <i»  c- .’>1  Send  r-' .  -  f-e  yr  t>i(f  proftt- 
aforin,:.  rn.-.r.-j -a^Tinff  St -1 11  >  lUtMU:  which  iixpleim..  Ail  free. 

American  Mutual  Sect! Co- .  Dept  FAD  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  do  not  pay  highest  price  for 
one  skin,  but  highest  aver¬ 
ages.  Am  nineteen  years  in 
the  Haw  Fur  business,  and 
have  as  good  an  outlet  as  any 
one  has.  Write  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.Y, 


Trade  Mark 


s  W  E  FT  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

W  ““  ■  higher  protein  content  Ui*n  alfalfa 

I  \t  n  Write  for  prices  an«l  Information. 

I—  w  VCK  E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


—Carman,  Cobbler.  Green  Mt..  Hebron.  Ohio, 
ltose,  Six  Weeks.  Others.  C.  W  FORO.Fishcn.N.  T 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


New  England  Notes 

POULTRY  TRADE  VERY  DULL. 

Poultry  and  almost-  everything  else  has 
dragged  along  without  much  demand. 
Dealers  have  been  doing  little  business, 
hut  waiting  for  the  lively  buying  that 
usually  precedes  Christmas.  Said  Thorn¬ 
dike  <&  Gerrish  :  “After  Thanksgiving, 
people  are  surfeited  and  do  not  buy. 
Poultry  keeps  arriving  and  dealers  are 
obliged  to  store  the  surplus,  especially 
turkeys.  Prices  have  ruled  low.  Most 
(Continued  on  page  1555) 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


EXHAUSTIVE  TESTS 

5*  have  proven  that  Marl-Lime  is  more  ae- 
m  ccssibie  (soluble)  than  any  other  form 
•  of  lime.  It  reacts  quickest.  It  is  almost 
■■  pure  Lime  Carbonate, 
gg  pulverized  by  nature  instead  of  by 
■  machinery,  hcncc  liner  than  limestone. 
It  will  not  dog  your  drill. 

■  If  you  want  quick  results  and  notice- 
^  able  results  use  a  soluble  product. 

Send  today  for  prices,  guaranteed 
■i  analysis,  and  literature. 
m  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 
CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

■  International  Agricultural  Corporation 
HI  808  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AORI.  CHEM.  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tlie  HO.  t  U-R-E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  give*  you  h  ip 
gallons  of  liquid  a  ainotr  at  *  fituMHunp  of  176  IIin,  Comes  VOfltpIetfi 
with  ICK)  $ra.iK«r.  tar.x,  50  ft.  of  hOflc.  1  noifclei*,  everything  rrariy  tx> 
ko  to  work  at  this  reniATkxtdy  low  pruv  Oof  ratalng  which  Im  free 
on  request,  gives  you  iaformxlSon  on  Otlutr  iuxcm.  £«nd  for  it.  today . 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  fftCINE  C«1 ,  ?0?  fill  ton  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Dry  Farr. — November  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  most  beautiful  of  weather, 
though  rather  too  dry.  Here  the  21st  of 
November  we  are  still  cutting  nice  un¬ 
damaged  head  lettuce,  from  the  open 
ground,  and  the  sashes  have  to  he  kept 
off  the- lettuce  in  the  frames  most  of  the 
time  to  prevent  too  soft  a  growth  I 
have  often  noticed,  however,  that  if  Win¬ 
ter.  real  Winter,  sets  in  with  dry  weather 
all  over  the  country  north  of  us,  the  cold 
runs  further  south,  but  if  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  rains  making  a  hank  of  moist  air 
north  of  us,  the  cold  will  be  checked  and 
taken  up  in  snow  to  the  north,  and  will 
reach  us  in  a  much  modified  form.  Rains 
and  snows  north  seem  to  shelter  us  down 
here,  while  iu  a  Winter  drought  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  rush  of  the  north¬ 
west  wind  southward.  Some  years  ago  iu 
Raleigh,  N.  C\,  in  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  weather  observer  put  up  the  cold 
wave  flag.  Meeting  him  on  tile  street  I 
told  him  that  he  would  he  mistaken,  and 
we  would  not  have  a  cold  wave,  “Oh, 
yes,”  said  he,  “it  is  right  on  the  way  and 
wjll  get  here  to-morrow.”  But  it  did  not 
come,  and  the  weather  man  asked  me 
what  I  based  my  opinion  on.  1  told  him 
that  the  papers  had  reported  a  January 
thaw  in  the  North,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  moisture,  and  when  the  norther  struck 
that  bank  of  moist  air  it  deposited  heavy 
snow  north,  as  his  own  reports  showed, 
and  the  cold  was  absorbed  and  did  not 
reach  us.  He  said  he  would  make  a  note 
of  that  for  future  observation.  The 
blizzard  recently  reported  in  the  North¬ 
west  finally  came  down  here  in  a  very 
mild  form,  and  barely  reached  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  iu  early  morning,  tlie  snow  took 
up  most  of  the  cold,  and  the  2(1  below  zero 
in  Wyoming  reached  here  at  32  above, 
and  that  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  The 
more  .snow  there  is  north  the  milder  the 
Winter  winds  reach  US.  Hence  we  are 
now  hoping  for  abundant  rains  north  of 
us  if  we  are  to  have  our  average  Winter 
weather. 

Narcissus  and  Hyacinths. — I  am 
waiting  for  the  ground  to  get  cold  enough 
to  plant  Paper  White  Narcissus  and 
Roman  hyacinths.  These  are  reputed 
tender  because  if  planted  early  they 
grow  at  once,  they  are  certain  to  be  hurt, 
but  planted  after  the  soil  gets  cold  they 
remain  dormant  and  come  on  in  the 
Spring.  In  the  severe  Winter  we  had 
four  years  ago  the  Paper  Whites  sur¬ 
vived,  but  lost  the  flower  germs  and 
failed  to  bloom,  while  last  Winter  even 
the  Dahlias  lived  with  a  mulch  of  ma¬ 
nure.  Not  that  I  usually  leave  these  out, 
but  the  plants  that  lived  were  seedlings 
that  I  did  not  value  and  I  left  them  out 
to  take  the  chances.  It  was  merely  a 
study  of  the  comparative  hardiness  of 
plants.  In  North  Carolina  Caladimu  es- 
culentum  will  winlc.  '’uder  a  manure 
mulch,  while  here  we  have  lc  ’•cep  them 
in  a  warm  place  buried  in  dry  sand 
Cannas  too  will  winter  there  uuder  a 
cover  of  the  dead  tops,  but  here  we  have 
to  take  them  up  and  bury  and  cover 
deeply  with  earth.  But  we  can  sow 
Canna  seed  in  the  Fall  and  have  them 
grow  all  right  in  Spring,  and  better  than 
if  kept  dry  all  Winter. 

Wintering  Gladiolus. — While  we 
often  have  Gladiolus  conns  that  happen 
to  be  left  in  the  ground  to  grow  and 
bloom  the  next  seasou,  I  found  by  actual 
experiment  that  leaving  a  whole  row  un¬ 
dug  in  the  Fall,  most  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  And  yet  the  little  cormlcts  that 
grow  ari.und  the  base  of  the  large  ones 
can  be  sown  in  the  late  Fall  and  will 
grow  better  in  Spring  than  if  kept  dry  all 
Winter.  In  fact,  where  the  Gladiolus 
conns  have  been  lifted  many  of  these 
little  cormlets  get  scattered,  and  in 
Spring  come  up  like  wheat.  They  evi¬ 
dently  stand  more  cold  than  the  large 
ones. 

Guernsey  Lilies.- — Then  the  curious 
Nerines  or  Guernsey  lilies,  will  refuse  to 
grow  at  all  in  warm  weather,  and  the 
first  sign  of  their  existence  is  when  the 
naked  flower  stems  appear  in  the  Fall. 
Then,  as  the  nights  get  cool  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  and  keep  green  all  Winter,  only  to 
die  out  when  the  weather  gets  warm. 


Then  they  tuck  away  for  a  sleep  all 
Summer.  Cold  that  kills  some  things 
only  seems  to  excite  these  into  growth. 

Watsonias  and  Carlas. — Some  plants 
reputed  tender  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
here.  In  an  old  garden  which  I  pass 
daily  there  appears  every  Spring  a  clump 
of  Watsonias  with  leaves  and  flower 
spikes  like  miniature  Gladioli,  hut  bloom¬ 
ing  long  before  any  Gladiolus  shows  a 
stalk.  This  plant  is  very  close  kin  to 
the  Gladiolus.  Then  tlie  spotted-leaf 
oalla  blooms  finely  in  Summer  and  dies 
back  in  late  Summer,  and  the  tubers  are 
perfectly  hardy.  It  makes*  seed  freely, 
and  I  have  a  lot  now  coming  from  seed 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  this  Fall.  While 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  the  green¬ 
house  Winter-blooming  oalla,  they  are 
pretty  and  add  something  to  the  Summer 
border.  w.  F.  massey. 


Bulbs  in  Grass  Land 

I  have  a  field  of  about  throe  acres  ad¬ 
joining  my  lawn,  which  I  desire  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  the  lawn,  but  do  not  wish  to 
keep  it  clipped  as  I  intend  to  naturalize 
a  largo  number  of  bulbs  and  plants  in  the 
grass.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  wbat  kind  of  grass  one  could  sow 
to  produce  a  good  un trimmed  lawn?  Of 
course  I  would  expect  to  keep  the  weeds, 
etc.,  cut,  but  not  to  shave  the  grass  with 
a  lawn  mower.  There  is  a  wild  grass  on 
part  of  my  place  locally  called  “Spring 
grass”  or  “wood  grass,”  which  produces 
long  blades  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and 
forming  a  delightful  cushion.  This  grass 
seeds  sparingly,  the  seed  stalks  looking 
somewhat  like  Blue  grass.  If  I  could  get 
some  such  grass  as  that  it  would  answer 
my  purpose  admirably.  e.  c.  i. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass  would  no  doubt 
prove  the  most  practical  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  particularly  if  the  soil  is  “a  clay 
loam.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  seed  should  be  made  by  plowing 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  before  level¬ 
ing  bone  meal  at  tlie  rate  of  not  less  than 
one-half  ton  to  the  acre  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  disk 
or  cutaway  harrow,  after  which  it  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  smoothing  harrow  as 
often  as  necessary  to  make  the  surface 
smooth  and  fine.  Use  only  re-cleaned 
seed,  and  sow  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  Rake  lightly  and  roll  with  a 
moderate-sized  hand  roller.  The  grass 
will  probably  need  going  over  with  -  a 
horse  machine  occasionally  after  the 
foliage  of  the  bulbs  has  died  down,  but 
need  not  be  kept  cut  regularly  like  a 
lawn. 

The  following  bulbs  will  he  most  likely 
to  succeed  though  other  sorts  should  be 
tried  in  a  limited  way  at  least,  as  there 
may  he  some  found  among  them  that  will 
succeed  equally  as  well  as  those  in  the 
following  list:  Grape  hyacinths,  Seilla 
Sibinea,  Chiouodoxa  Lucilbe,  Narcissus 
poeticus.  single  yellow  trumpet  Narcis¬ 
sus,  Crocus  in  several  colors,  snowdrops, 
single  and  double,  Ornithogalum  (Star  of 
Bethlehem),  jonquils,  early  single  tulips 
:n  mixture  The  following  might  be  util¬ 
ized  to  good  advantage  by  planting  them 
in  large  groups,  at  intervals  along  the 
borders  and  elsewhere  that  they  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  Funkias  in  variety,  Ilem- 
eroeallis  in  variety,  Pardanthns,  and  in 
naturally  moist  places,  the  Japanese  and 
German  Iris  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  K. 


Transplanted  Hedge 

I  bought  an  eight-year-ohl  hedge,  3 
feet  iu  height,  from  somebody  in  town 
and  it  was  planted  right  away.  I  wanted 
it  only  two  feet  high  Can  I  cut  it  back 
now.  or  have  I  to  wait  till  Spring?  Shall 
I  lose  mtuiy  plants  on  account  of  being 
eight  years  old?  Will  it  freeze  in  Win¬ 
ter?  I  have  covered  all  plants  with  good 
manure.  MRS.  A.  K. 

Emerson,  N.  .1. 

If  this  hedge  is  California  privet,  and 
the  work  of  digging  and  transplanting 
was  properly  done,  every  plant  should 
live.  Millions  of  privets  are  planted 
throughout  the  country  every  year,  and 
where  the  work  is  properly  done  the 
plantings  are  uniformly  successful  re¬ 
gardless  of  age  or  size.  The  plants  may 
be  cut  to  any  desired  height  and  at  any 
time  (except  when  frozen)  without  en¬ 
dangering  their  life.  K. 


It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  many  different  grades  of  flour 
are  made  in  the  same  mill,  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  the  same  wheat. 

The  quality  of  each  manufacturer’s 
best-finished  flour  depends  very  largely 
upon  how  skillfully  and  carefully  he 
separates  it  from  the  undesirable  lower 
grades.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
the  lower  grades  he  puts  in,  the  less  it 
costs  him  to  manufacture. 

The  making  of  the  best  quality  flour 
can  be  likened  to  the  skimming  of  milk; 
some  skimmers  are  careful  to  take  off 
only  pure  cream;  others  carelessly  or 
purposely  include  a  percentage  of  milk. 

Therefore,  grinding  the  best  wheat 
does  not  alone  insure  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  flour  because  the  quality  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  flour  are  determined  largely 
by  the  care,  pride  and  equipment  of 
the  man  who  makes  the  separation. 

The  purity  of  both  flour  and  cream 
depends  upon  how  closely  they  are 
skimmed,  and  this  is  entirely  up  to  the 
skimmer  (the  miller). 

Pillsbury’s  Best  is  absolutely  pure. 

It  contains  none  of  the  cheaper  grades; 
so  we  say, 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

“Because 
Pillsbury’s  Best” 
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of  agriculture.  Lecturers  from  Cornell 
and  other  schools  who  deliver  talks  in 
English  are  accompanied  by  lecturers 
who  give  explanations  in  Yiddish.  Spe¬ 
cial  lectures  are  given  the  farmers  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  become  naturalized. 

Gov.  Whitman  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounced.  Dec.  2,  liis  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five,  with  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins  as  chairman,  to  investigate  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  to  recommend  such 
legislation  as  may  result  in  lower  prices 
of  food  through  economical  distribution. 
Mr.  Perkins’s  associates  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  arc  State  Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks 
of  Oneida  County,  chairman  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  investigating  the  dairy 
industry  which  is  now  having  sessions  in 
New  York  city;  Judge  George  W.  Ward, 
counsel  of  the  Wicks  committee;  S.  J. 
Lowell,  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  Clifford  S.  Sims,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Railroad. 

Giant  Forest,  the  privately  owned 
tract  of  the  world's  largest  trees  in  the 
heart  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  is  about 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  cooperation  between  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  Congress  during  the 
last  session  appropriated  $50,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  land,  but  tbe  owners  refused 
to  sell  unless  adjacent  holdings  valued 
at  $20,000  were  taken  at  the  same  time. 
An  option  on  the  eutire  tract  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Geographic  Society  has  appropriated  the 
$20,000  to  make  possible  the  immediate 
payment  of  $70,000.  In  the  Giant  For¬ 
est.  are  trees  said  by  experts  to  be  4.000 
years  old.  One  of  them  is  the  General 
Sherman,  the  largest  iu  the  world,  hav¬ 
ing  a  circumference  at  its  base  of  102 
feet  and  towering  279.9  feet,  into  tile  air. 

The  buffalo,  once  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction.  is  increasing  in  numbers  on 
Government,  reservations,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey.  Five  big  game  preserves  and  67 
bii‘d  reservations  are  maintained  by  the 
survey.  The  report  urges  that  more 
tracts  of  land  not  suitable  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  be  converted  into  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  for  birds.  Many  thousand 
acres  of  marsh  land,  it  declares,  could 
be  turned  easily  into  breeding  grounds 
for  waterfowl. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sau¬ 
sage  _  from  the  meat  of  the  Texas  jack- 
rabbit  is  to  be  erected  soon  and  put  into 
operation  iu  west  Texas,  according  to  an 
announcement  made,  Dec.  2,  by  Fred  W. 
Davis,  State  Commisioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Promoters  of  the  plant  expect  to 
handle  most  of  the  annual  rabbit  crop  in 
their  mill.  The  Texas  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  attempt  to 
create  a  countrywide  demand  for  rabbit 
meat.  It  is  expected  that  not  less  than 
one  million  rabbits,  Texas  born  and 
reared,  will  be  shipped  to  New  England 
and  Eastern  markets  during  the  next 
few  months.  Commissi  oner  Davis  says 
the  rabbits  are  quoted  in  some  cities  at 
a  higher  price  than  turkey  or  chicken. 

An  order  to  remove  the  embargo  on 
shipments  of  live  stock  from  the  Kansas 
City  stock  yards  was  received  from 
Washington.  Dec.  2.  The  embargo  was 
placed  on  the  yards  on  account  of  sus- 
pected  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will 
be  held  in  New  York,  January  11,  1917, 
at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  at  24th 
Street,  at  1  o’clock  F\  M.,  to  hear  re¬ 
ports  of  president,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  to  elect  officers  for  the  year 
ensuing. 
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-Frederick  G.  Strobel, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Moon  Auto 
Sales  Company  of  Bedford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  told  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Royal  H.  Weller,  Doc.  1,  that  the 
company  had  collected  between  .$45,000 
and  $50,000  on  bogus  automobile,  insur¬ 
ance  claims.  The  company  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  automobile  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  he  said,  and  while  it  did  a  legiti¬ 
mate  repair  and  sales  business,  this  was 
simply  a  pretense  and  the  company  de¬ 
rived  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  its  in¬ 
come  from  these  channels.  Strobel  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  before  Judge  Wad'll  a  ms  to  pre¬ 
senting  a  fraudulent  claim  for  motor  in¬ 
surance.  He  had  asked  the  Globe  In¬ 
demnity  Company  to  pay  him  for  an 
automobile  stored  iu  his  company's  gar¬ 
age.  It  wras  proved  that  the  automobile 
was  an  old  one,  although  Strobel  had 
claimed  reimbursement  for  a  new  car. 

Flying  through  an  open  switch  at  25 
miles  an  hour,  the  New  York-Winsted 
express  on  the  New7  Haven  Railroad 
crashed,  Dec.  1,  into  the  caboose  of  a 
freight  train  standing  on  a  siding  at 
Beacon  Falls,  Conn.,  and  plowed  its  way 
through  three  cars,  setting  them  afire 
almost'  instantly.  Eugene  Lake  of 
Bridgeport,  engineer  of  the  express,  and 
Charles  Slack  of  Waterbary,  his  fireman, 
were  killed,  as  were  two  other  men,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  tbe  brakeman  and  flagman 
of  the  freight. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  ren¬ 
dered,  Dec.  4,  declared  constitutional  the 
New  Jersey  automobile  license  laws  en¬ 
acted  in  1908.  The  constitutionality  had 
been  attacked  by  Frank  ,T.  Kane  of  New 
York,  who  appealed  after  being  convicted 
of  a  violation.  The  New  Jersey  law  im¬ 
poses  licenses  of  $2  for  ears  of  10  horse¬ 
power  or  less ;  $5  for  10  to  29  horse¬ 
power  and  $10  for  more  than  20  horse¬ 
power.  The  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  represented 
in  tiie  arguments  before  tbe  Supreme 
Court. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  four  men  of 
the  British  schooner  Arthur  .J,  Parker 
were  brought  to  Baltimore,  Dec.  2,  by 
the  steamship  Rockingham.  The  Parker 
was  wrecked  in  a  storm  about  200  miles 
south  of  Halifax.  The  men  had  been  on 
their  dismasted  -and  waterlogged  craft 
seven  days,  suffering  great  hardships, 
when  the  Rockingham  rescued  them. 
The  Parker  sailed  from  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  November  4,  for  Halifax,  N.  S., 
with  a  cargo  of  phosphate. 

Gaston  Weigel  and  Hughey  Hughes 
were  killed,  Frank  Galvin  probably  was 
mortally  injured  aud  a  number  of  other 
persons  were  less  seriously  hin  t  near  the 
end  of  the  Universal  trophy  automobile 
race  at  the  Uniontown,  Pa.,  speedway, 
Dec.  2.  Hughes  had  run  his  car  into 
the  guard  rail  near  the  centre  of  the 
speedway  on  the  sixty-second  lap  of  the 
race  because  of  engine  trouble  and  had 
walked  to  the  press  stand  when  Galvin 
came  tearing  down  the  truck.  When  al¬ 
most  opposite  the  stand  Galvin  seemed 
to  lose  control  of  his  car.  and  it  shot 
with  lightning  speed  toward  the  stand 
which  Hughes  had  reached  scarcely  a 
moment  before. 

_  A  blanket  indictment  charging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  act  and 
naming  Louis  Werner,  Mark  Sokol  off, 
Charles  S.  Frank,  Goodman  Levy,  Harry 
Baft'  and  Dr.  Paul  Abelson  was  handed 
up  by  the  November  Grand  Jury,  New 
York,  Dec.  5,  to  Judge  Delehanty  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions.  Harry  Baff  is  the  son 
of  the  poultry  dealer  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  West  Washington  Market  two 
years  ago.  Dr.  Abelson  is  business  agent 
of  the  Kehillah,  tbe  Jewish  community 
organization.  The  indictments  resulted 
from  an  investigation  by  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  into  the  live  poultry  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  city.  The  investigators  found 
that  practically  the  entire  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  four  organizations  which  were 
incorporated  last  year.  According  to  a 


When  water  must  be  laboriously  pumped  from  a  well  or 
carried  from  a  spring,  it  is  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  A 
Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System  not  only  saves  the  time 
and  hard  work  of  pumping  and  carrying,  but  it  supplies  an 
ABUNDANCE  of  water  for  a  multitude  of  uses.  You  can 
have  fresh,  cold  water  about  the  buildings  or  farm  anywhere 
you  want  it.  And  you  can  have  hot  water  and  lake  or  river 
water  or  cistern  water — anywhere  you  want  it.  A 
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may  have  one  pump  or  a  dozen.  It  will  bring  water 
ten  feet  or  ten  miles — tons  of  water  daily.  You  just 
turn  a  faucet — or  a  dozen  faucets — and  have  all  the 
water  you  can  use  without  going  into  the  hot  summer 
sun  or  the  icy  winter  winds. 

The  wonderfully  simple  Milwaukee  Pump  makes 
all  this  possible.  We  have  a  pump  for  drilled  wells — 
and  a  shallow  water  pump  that  works  fine  in  one  foot 
of  water.  A  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
never  freezes.  Its  cost  is  wd4  within  your  reach. 

Our  new  FREE  book — “PRIVATE  WATER  SYS¬ 
TEMS"  —  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  it  today — - 
and  the  Information  Blank.  We  can  tell  you,  if  you 
wish,  about  how  much  such  a  water  system  for  your 
place  will  cost. 


Fire  Protection 
Cleaning  Vehicles 
Mixing  Feed 
Watering  Stock 
Flushing  Stables 
Sprinkling  the 
Lawn 

Cleaning  Milk 
Cans 

Threshing 

Spraying 

Butchering 


Pump  No, 
4,  5  and 
6  for 
Drilled 
Well* 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO 
863  Third  Street 


Milwaukee,  Wis, 


r  Why  take  lower  prices  after  you  have  been  to  all  the  trouble  of 
>  catching  furs?  Send  them  here,  where  you  share  the  benefit  of  the 
high  prices  we  get  through  our  close  connection  with  the  best 
manufacturers.  We  were  the  tint  to  issue  classified  price 
lists ,  that  tell  you  beforehand  how  much  you  will  get. 

Trappers  and  hunters  stay  with  us  after  try  nig  others. 

Liberal  grading  and  prompt  returns.  No  cotnmis- 
Sion  or  transportation  to  pay.  All  this  means  Sy 
highestprofitsforyourseason'swork.Writeus today. 

Dnntrnr  Drne  I'll  D*pt.  D3  ,418N.  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago 

DcUAcI  D1  U*«  Vi  UUi  Dept.  D2  .  129  W.  m  St.,  Mow  York  v^,  v 


Make  This 


UPI  O— Ship  vour  pelts  to  tbe  HOUSE 
1 1 AK  of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
■  HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 

MENTS.  Send  for  Frcepricc  list  and  Ship  to 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.Inc. 
1 42  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


FUR 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

INKED  largo  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  rurs.  and  it 
.j-  ’V  will  pay  you  to  got  my  prion 

Sk— list.  I  especially  solicit  oom- 
■m.'.  mT  j  xminication  with  dealers  Ii_av- 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Wi  ite 
for  prio,-  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It’s  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  149  New  York 


I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  Shipment  at  ouee.  Will  pay  6%  ad¬ 
ditional  on  shipments  amounting  to  825.00  or  over. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Aye.  RAW  FURS  New  York 

References:  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bradstrtt ta 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  <5:  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  K.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


AT  HIGHEST  PRICES  EVER  on  rec 

ord.  Horse,  (jow,  Calf  and  Wool 

"  Farminodale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Hides  Wanted 

"ROGERS  TANNERY, 


Reference :  Columbia  Bank 

and  Greenwich  Bank 


*i  .  wna  never  so  apparent  nil  right  now 

TO  NOW  York  when  this  market  fa  otiUmldimr  the 
*  w  ■  «#  n  ■  Wl  ■%  whola  wnrlil  fnr  yMf  JiTi>3ucT  After 
ten  yenr*  of  publicity  we  have  convinced  the  fur  trade  that 
New  York  In  the  lojrical  ua  well  us  the  most  profitable 
market,  for  tho  ohlpper.  Send  for  price  Hat  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  rr  AELZER  *  CO. 

116  Wciaf  29th  Street,  Desk  61,  New  York 


The  Advantage 
of  Shipping  Your 


- WE  WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

Ife.  H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

laps*  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstrect  Commercial  Acencies — Any  Bank 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Remy  distribu¬ 
tor,  high  tension, 
coil,  control  on 
steering  wheel.  I 


Honeycomb 
type  radiator — 
greater  cooling 
isurface. 


Special  float 
feed  automatic 
hot  air  heated 
carburetor- 


High  speed  “L" 
type  motor, bore 
3t,  stroke  4L 


Worm  and  full 
gear  steering 
gear.  17-inch 
steering  wheel. 


Special  Hyatt 
bearings  in 
transmission. 


\T  /s<S/r*  ff 


nCTHOD  */  L  LYCL/NC- 


OBT/UN  FALL  ,»  P/PE  UBE. 


2~*2' 


i!i!!!!!il!!u!:!!:!!ui!!!!!i!!S!!!!!!!i 


Spiral  bevels 
rear  axle  with 
Timken  roller 
bearings. 


Service  brakes, 
externals  by  2; 
emergency  111 
by  H. 


Leveling  to  Obtain  Fall  of  Pipe  Line.  Fig.  600 


end  of  the  pipe  line  will  give  the  head,  elevation  of  the  source  was  found  to  he 
as  the  water  will  stand  at  the  same  level  113  or  13  feet  higher  than  the  outlet, 
in  both  ends  of  the  pipe  when  it  is  not  al-  giving  13  feet  fall  or  head  in  this  case, 
lowed  to  flow.  Any  number  of  sights  may  be  taken 

Iu  the  case  mentioned  this  could  not  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  line 
be  done,  for  unless  an  error  has  been  leveled.  A  pair  of  level  sights  which 
made  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  obtained  from  any  hardware 
discharged  a  high  head  is  indicated.  To  store  for  75  cents  are  a  great  help  and 
Secure  a  flow  of  10 %  gallons  per  min-  will  afterward  be  found  very  useful  in 
ute  from  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  it.  is  laying  out  drains,  foundations,  etc.  A 
necessary  to  have  a  velocity  of  about  379  sliding  target  of  some  kind  arranged  on 
feet,  per  minute  and  considerable  pressure  the  rod  will  also  be  an  aid  to  the  work 
would  be  required  to  give  this  velocity  although  not  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
in  so  long  and  small  a  pipe.  If  a  gauge  helper  can  hold  a  pencil  or  small  stick 
can  be  secured  and  attached  to  the  lower  across  the  rod  to  indicate  the  point  where 
cud  the  head  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  line  of  sight  cuts  it.  Work  care- 
the  gauge  pressure  by  .434  as  every  foot  fully,  move  the  rod  and  level  alternately 
in  depth  causes  a  pressure  of  .434  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Nearly  every  farm  has  a  carpenter’s 
level  and  this  can  he  used  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  fall  quite  accurately  in  cases 
where  either  of  the  other  methods  cannot 
be  used.  To  use  it,  make  a  support  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cross  arm  fastened  to  the  top 
of  a  sharpened  stake  as  at  (A).  Only 
one  bolt  is  used  so  that  the  level  can  be 
brought  to  a  horizontal  position  after 
setting  the  stake.  Beginning  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  line  (1)  assume  that  the 
point  of  discharge  has  an  elevation  of 
100  feqt.  If  the  level  is  now  set  up  as  at 
(A),  brought  lo  a  horizontal  position  and 
it  is  found  that  when  sighting  over  the 
level,  the  line  of  sight  cuts  the  rod  hold 
on  the  discharge  end  of  the  pipe  (1) 
five  feet  above  the  opening  it  5,s  evident 
that  the  line  of  sight  must  have  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  105  feet.  The  rod  is  now  moved 
to  a  point  (2)  between  the  level  and  the 
source  of  water  supply,  and  sighting  in 
the  opposite  direction  over  the  level  it  is 
found  that  the  line  of  sight  outs  the  rod 
at  a  point  one  foot  above  the  ground. 

This  shows  that  the  ground  surface  at 
this  point  (2)  must  be  a  foot  lower  than 
the  line  of  sight,  or  104  feet  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  A  short  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  flush  with  the  surface  on  which 
the  rod  may  be  placed  will  make  the 
work  more  accurate. 

The  rod  is  now  left  at  this  point  (2) 
but  the  level  is  moved  ahead  to  (B)  and 
after  adjustment  is  sighted  back  to  it. 

If  the  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  line  of  sight  cuts  the  rod  to  the 
ground  surface  at  (2)  is  found  to  be  six 
feet,  it  shows  the  li,ne  of  sight  to  be  six 
feet  above  the  ground  at  this  point  or  to 
have  an  elevation  of  110  feet.  The  rod 
is  now  moved  ahead  to  (3)  and  it  is  found 
that  the  line  of  sight  cuts  it  at  a  point  one 


A  Sound  Car 


These  three  words  ably  tell  the 
story  of  the  Chalmers.  It  is  sound 
because  it  is  simple  in  design. 
There  isn’t  a  freakish  or  unusual 
feature.  From  tire  to  top  it  is  a 
sane,  simple,  sound  automobile. 
Its  greatest  appeal  is  in  its  per¬ 
formance.  Well  powered,  light  in 
weight,  very  active  on  a  hill,  es¬ 
pecially  good  on  the  long  pull, 
and  able  in  rough  going.  Soundly 
made,  soundly  financed,  soundly 
merchandized. 

Specifications  of  the  6-30  Chalmers 

Wheelbase — 115  inches  Bearings  — Timken  and  Hyatt 

H.  P. — 45  (on  the  brake)  Carburetor — Stromberg 

Clutch — Dry  disc  type  Frame — 7-inch  depth 

Tires  —  32  x  4  ( non  skid  in  rear)  Ignition  —  Remy  distributor  (Wil- 
Axles — Timken  lard  80  ampere  hour  battery) 

Five-passenger  touring  $1090 

Seven-passenger  touring  1350 

Two-passenger  roadster  1070 

Three-passenger  cabriolet  1440 
Six-passenger  sedan  1850 

Seven-passenger  limousine  2550 
Seven-passenger  town  car  2550 

(All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


Cesspool  Near  Well 

My  cesspool  is  55  feet  from  my  well. 
My  people  want,  me  to  cement  it  up.  I 
contend  that  under  the  conditions  plank¬ 
ing  it  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  has 
been  used  for  the  last  five  years.  This 
year  it  filled  up,  owing  to  the  excessive 
rain  and  snow  we  had  last  Winter.  My 
proposition  is  to  plank  it  up,  and  in  the 
top  cover  to  run  a  spout  clown  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  bottom,  theu  if  it  gees 
filled  up  to  pump  it  out.  and  put  the  Con¬ 
tents  on  the  garden  or  the  grass. 

Sterling,  Conn.  1£.  s.  S. 

A  cesspool  within  55  feet  of  a  well  is  a 
source  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  lay 
of  the  land.  The  only  way  in  which 
yours  can  be  made  safe  is  to  construct 
watertight  concrete  walls,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  cistern,  and  removing  the 
contents  at  intervals.  I  would  suggest, 
as  a  better  method,  that  you  dig  a  new 
cesspool  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
well  and  discontinue  the  use  of  this  one. 
Such  a  cesspool  in  gravel  soil  should  be 
at  least  100  feet,  and  far  better  L’OO  feet, 
from  the  well.  While  no  one  can  say 
that  a  well  will  ever  be  contaminated  by 
a  neighboring  cesspool,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  it,  and  common  pru¬ 
dence  dictates  that  the  danger  be  made 
as  remote  as  possible.  Fine  gravel  arul 
sand  make  a  good  filtering  medium  to 
protect  wells  from  contamination,  but 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
known  underground  channels  that  may 
carry  liquids  for  long  distances  and  any 
filtering  medium  becomes  saturated  in 
time  and  incapable  of  further  purifying 
the  water  that  passes  through  it 

M.  B.  n. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


These  Boots  Stand 
the  Roughest  Wear 
and  Weather 


**  Lamco’ ' 
Boot 

pure  gam , 
ribbed 


You  can  wear  these  good,  sturdy  Lambertvllle  Rubber  Boots  any¬ 
where.  Day  in  and  day  out  they’ll  go  with  you  through  mud  and  slush, 
over  ragged,  ice-crusted  ground,  through  snow  after  snow,  water  after 
water,  and  come  through  every  time  ready  for  harder  wear.  You 
should  buy 


LAMbertville 

GRUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 


because,  with  all  the  extra  wear,  you  get  more  comfort  and  warmth 
than  you  ever  expected  any  boot  could  give. 

Lambertville  Arctics,  Boots  and  Shoes  are  made  in  four  brands: 
“Snag-Proof,”  made  of  seven  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber  ground  right 
into  the  heavy  sail  duck;  “Redskin,”  made  of  heavy  red  rubber;  “L” 
brand  has  duck  vamp;  “Lamco,”  shown  above,  is  all  rubber  with 

seven  strong  ribs  that  reinforce  it. 

We  recommend  the  all-rubber-top  arc¬ 
tics.  They  cost  a  little  more,  but  wear  much 
better.  If  there  is  no  Lambertville  dealer 
near  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  booklet. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


'Snag-Proof' 
duck, 
i  buckle 
Arctic 


SOCONY 

KER0SD4E 
OIL  _ 


Standard  unciis  n  Y 


SAFEST -"BEST 


A  NEW  DEGREE  OF  COMFORT 


A  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater  in  the  house  means  a  new 
degree  of  comfort  during  the  winter  months. 

It  means  a  warm  bedroom  to  dress  in.  It  can  be  carried  anywhere, 
and  gives  just  the  extra  heat  needed  in  exposed  rooms  or  draughty 
corners. 

Socony  Kerosene  in  a  Perfection  Heater  is  the  cheapest  and  most  economical 
of  fuels.  It  is  clean-burning,  smokeless  and  odorless. 

Perfection  Healers  are  for  sale  at  all  general  and  hardware  stores. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Game  Status  of  Eagle 

My  16-year-old  grandson  pursued 
Avhat  he  thought  was  a  hawk,  and  shot 
the  bird,  which  proved  to  be  an  eagle 
measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
One  of  my  neighbors  says  these  birds  are 
protected  by  law,  so  I  am  writing  you  to 
find  whether  he  is  right  or  not.  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  the  eagle  in  any  list 
of  birds  in  the  several  copies  of  game 
laws  I  have.  r.  k. 

Virginia. 

The  clerk  of  the  Virginia  Game  Com¬ 
mission  tells  us  that  eagles  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  that  State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ALMANAC 
k.  FREE  A 


Cushman  Liqht  Weight  Engines 


Throttle  Governed'  Steady  ^  Qu  iet 


I  •  v 

PPtWtf.Nh 

spfiocxem 


should  not  try  it  again.  The  one-horse 
cultivator  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  im¬ 
plement  for  cultivating  where  trees  stand 
so  close  together.  k. 


RURALISMS 


Dried  Chinese  Watermelon 

The  picture.  Fig.  601,  shows  strips  of  a 
hard-fleshed  variety  "f  watermelon,  hung 
on  lines  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air.  This 
was  reproduced  from  Bulletin  117  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction,  the  photograph  being  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer  near  Chiang  po,  Shensi, 
China.  The  melon  after  being  sufficient¬ 
ly  dried,  is  cut  into  short  pieces  and 
pickled  in  brine,  in  syrup,  or  made  into 
glace  sweets.  As  the  fruit  is  referred  to 
as  a  hard-fleshed  watermelon,  we  infer 


Disappointing  Chicory 

I  have  been  growing  witloof  chicory 
and  sidling  in  New  York  for  three  years. 
This  year  I  got  my  seed  as  usual,  and 
grew  my  crop  the  same  as  other  years, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  variety  of  chicory 
that  I  had  in  1915  and  1914.  This  crop 
has  a  large  root,  n  small  crown,  and 
slender  leaves.  That  which  I  grew  be¬ 
fore  had  a  wide  thick  leaf,  a  large  crown 
and  the  roots  were  of  a  different  shape. 
This  year  they  are  all  bottle-necked,  that 
is,  they  are  about  three  times  as  thick  be¬ 
low  ground  as  they  are  at  the  crown. 


You  are  getting  more  money  for  your  milk. 

But  are  you  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  prices? 

Corn,  too,  is  high.  Does  this  mean  profit  or  loss  to  you  ? 
Perhaps,  you  are  giving  a  large  part  of  your  profits 
to  the  Western  corn  growers. 

Plan  now  to  keep  these  profits  at  home  by  growing 
your  own  Corn. 


will  help  you  grow  more  corn  on  the  same  acres. 

For  sixty  years  these  brands  have  assisted  practical 
farmers  to  increase  their  crops  and  their  profits. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  the  able  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  says: 

“  Our  experience  is  that  when  these  old  fields  are 
Pi  owed,  fertilized  reasonably  and  planted  with 
Flint  corn,  they  will  give  a  surprising  yield  of 
grain  and  forage. 

“Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  you  must 
have  manure  in  order  to  grow  corn.  Some  of  the 
largest  yields  on  record  have  been  grown  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  sod.” 

If  you  will  mail  promptly  the  attached  coupon, 
we  will  send  you  our  helpful  book  entitled,  4 
“  Corn ;  The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farm-  f 
mg.”  This  book  contains  84  pages  of  / 
practical  information  for  Corn  Growers.  / 

/ 

Address  Crop  Book  Department  +  ( 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  /  Gentler 

f  your  spec 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  4 

Chemical  Company  f  I  raise.... 

4  X  use . tons  < 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  /  Please  quote  me  pri( 

N  ame . 


Chinese  Watermelon  Hung  Out  to  Dry.  Fig.  601 


Crop  Book 
Department 


Last  year  they  tapered  from  the  crown 
to  the  eud  of  the  root.  I  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  last  year  and  year  before,  but  this 
year  with  the  same  treatment  these  roots 
do  not  head  or  make  good  endive.  They 
just  throw  out  a  bunch  of  slender  shoots 
or  leaves.  There  is  about  two  per  cent, 
of  this  crop  that  makes  good  endive  and 
the  plants  can  be  seen  iu  the  field  (before 
they  are  dug)  to  be  of  a  different  variety, 
so  I  concluded  I  had  been  fooled  in  the 
seed  and  grown  a  crop  of  coffee  chicory. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  large- 
rooted  or  coffee  chicory  would  he  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  if  I  were  to  prepare  it  and  sell 
it  as  chicory  root.  There  are  several 
companies  in  Now  York  that  buy  and 
grind  the  dried  root.  I  have  put  this  sea¬ 
son’s  work  on  it,  and  would  like  to  get 
something  out  of  it.  R.  w.  it. 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 

In  all  probability  the  roots  which  you 
have  will  not  produce  the  excellent  salad 
which  you  are  used  to  growing.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the 
roots  are  fairly  dried  out  they  will  be 
better  than  the  first  batch.  Chicory 
roots  usually  bring  very  good  prices, 
therefore,  you  may  still  have  a  chance  to 
got  good  returns  from  your  crop.  'Witloof 
chicory  seed  is  very  scarce  this  year. 
An  agent  told  me  more  than  a  month  ago 
that  all  of  the  wholesale  dealers  put  to¬ 
gether  only  had  about  100  pounds  of 
seed,  most  of  which  was  contracted  for. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  write  at  once 
to  several  of  the  largest  seed  growers  and 
procure  your  seed  supply,  even  if  they 
ask  large  prices  for  them.  When  you 
get  the  desired  strain  save  a  few  roots 
over  Winter,  set  them  out  the  next 
Spring,  and  try  growing  your  own  seed. 


it  is  like  our  citron  melon,  which  is  really 
a  liard-fleshcd  form  of  the  watermelon, 
Citrullus  vulgaris. 


THE  COE- 
MORTIMER  CO 


saud  peai*.  This  Sines  Seedling  pear  I 
thought  might  be  worth  growing  and 
propagating  from.  It  is  a  good  cropper, 
hears  young,  vigorous  grower,  quality, 
size  and  shape  of  pear  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Kieffer ;  color  more  russet  than 
Kieffer,  season  of  ripening  about  same  as 
Kieffer.  The  tree  or  fruit  is  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  the  parent  Kieffer  tree, 
hut  I  think  would  be  worth  propagating 
for  the  reason  that,  the  blight  has  just 
about,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Howells,  Clapp,  etc.,  even  the 
Leeonte.  Garber  and  Kieffer  were  badly 
injured  by  Wight,  while  Sines  Seedling 
showed  very  little  injury  from  the  blight 
so  far.  Out  of  eight  seedling  trees  laised 
from  seed  taken  out  of  the  same  Kieffer 
pear,  seven  were' worthless  and  the  one  I 
call  Sines  seemed  worth  keeping. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.  george  sines. 

At  Fig.  596  is  shown  a  picture  of  this 
pear  of  exact  size.  In  flavor  we  con¬ 
sider  it  quite  a  little  superior  to  Kieffer. 
The  flesh  is  not  quite  so  coarse  ns  that 
variety,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be 
a  more  desirable  variety.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  need  more  varieties  of 
the  Kieffer  type,  yet  we  think  this  one  is 
worthy  of  trial,  especially  in  places 
where  other  varieties  go  down  so  badly 
with  blight. 


State 


ftHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
JDr  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
Wvs  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
^(o/today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  Ilf. 


8H.P. 
2-Cylinde 
Weighs 
Only 
320  lbs. 


These  are  the  all-purpose  farm  engines,  for  farmers  who  want  an 
engine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places)  instead  of  one  job  in  one 
place.  Built  light,  built  right.  Weigh  only  about  cne-fifth  as  much  per 
horsepower  aa  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  so  well  built  and  carefully 
balanced  and  governed  that,  they  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly.  No 
loud  explo3kon3,  no  faat-and-slow  speeds,  like  old  fashioned  heavy¬ 
weights.  but  steady  and  quiet  running  bke  automobile  engines. 

4  H.  P.  Hfcfrtl  Tru.h  Ottm.  C.y  to  pin  a  rocmd  Iron*  8  H.  P.  mnuntod  o"  l 

_ Xob  to  job.  Sim,  ongino  mod  on  Binder. _ 


Dwarf  Apples  in  Peach  Orchard 

I  have  five  rows  of  peaches  16x16  ft. 
apart  in  straight  lines,  cast  and  west, 
north  and  south.  Could  I  plant,  dwarf 
apples  in  the  centre  of  the  diagonals 
without  interfering  with  growth  of  the 
peach  trees?  I  wish  to  use  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  till  they  come  into  hear¬ 
ing.  Is  a  cutaway  disk  harrow  suitable 
for  such  work,  us  I  can  only  use  one 
horse?  m.  s. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  planting  of  apple  and  peaeh  to¬ 
gether  is  pretty  generally  condemned  by 
our  best  orehardists,  basing  their  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  idea  that  the  peach  inter¬ 
feres  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  with 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
the  apple.  Nevertheless  it  is  practiced  to 
a  considerable  extent,  many  claiming  it 
is  a  paying  proposition,  even  though  the 
development  of  the  apple  should  he  some¬ 
what  retarded.  If  you  have  tried  out  the 
plan  of  planting  dwarf  apples  between 
peaeh  and  found  it  a  success,  there  is  no 
reason  that.  I  can  think  of  why  you 


Growing  Mangel  and  Carrot  Seed 

Will  you  give  the  correct  way  to  raise 
seed  from  mangel-wurzels  and  also  from 
carrots?  No  matter  where  I  buy  my 
seed  1  cannot  get  a  clean  strain,  and  I 
would  like  to  raise  my  own  seed  in  a 
small  way.  ir.  s. 

Fast  Hampton,  N.  Y*. 

The  home  production  of  mangel-wur¬ 
zel  and  carrot  seed  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter,  and  may  he  easily  accomplished  by 
almost  anyone  willing  to  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  a  little  careful  attention.  The  plan  is 
to  select  the  best  roots  from  those  that 
are  of  the  type  nearest  your  ideal,  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  These  are  preserved  iu  the 
best  possible  condition  either  by  burying 
them  in  the  ground  or  storing  them  iu  a 
frostproof  rout  cellar  until  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  are  planted  out  as 
early  ps  possible  in  good  soil.  The  man¬ 
gels  to  stand  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  the  carrots  10  to  11?  inches.  k. 


[rKnrt»i 
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ions:  1.  How  much  does  it  weigh?  If  it  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per 

,  horsepower — why?  The  old-time  flrvtumen  r  v>  that  heavy  weight  was 

Decen  ary  to  keep  it  rtraidy:  hut  if  an  engjne  is  properly  bu-auced,  it 
>  tlocsn' t  need  pig  iron  to  hold  it  do wn. 

.  .  2.  Is  it  Throttle  Governed?  A  throttle  governor  insures  steady, 

quiet  and  economical  power. 

3.  Doos  It  have  a  good  carburetor?  The  Cushman  has  the  Schebler. 

SMany  manufacturer*)  of  farm  engines  won't  pay  the  price  for  a  good  car¬ 
buretor,  aa  they  think  the  farmer  doesn't  know  the  importance  of  it. 

.  ,1-1  Cuahman  engines  are  not  cheap,  bnt  they  are  cheap  in  the  long  run. 
S  if  you  want  an  all  purport  engine,  thot  will  run  for  years  without 
trouble,  write  for  our  free  Light  W eight  Engine  Books. 

m  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  NO.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


4  H.  P.  on  Binder.  It  saves  a  team. 
Attachment*  fer  .my  binder. 

engine  used  lor  *!l  otAer  *ork* 

V.  .  -I,  WATER  ^ 
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"  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tbis  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon- 
*> me  Person,  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  duly.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sum,  wc  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tiattl  subscribers  surtAfned  by  d  usting  any  deliberate  swindler,  iriespon- 
sitile  advertisers- or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  coin  tuna,  and  any 
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oltieer  to  tins  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tram-notions,  we  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but,  vtn  will  nut  bo 
responsible  fur  the  debts  of  honest  bftnkr'intrt  Minctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rckal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  9. 

IIE  R.  N.-Y,  began  to  talk  “35-eent  dollar”  and 
square  deal  for  farmers  many  years  ago,  when 
such  talk  was  unpopular.  We  were  called  all  sorts 
of  names,  but  we  knew  the  words  were  true  and 
kept  on : 

If  begins  to  look  sis  if  folks  were  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  been  preaching.  I  believe 
that  in  the  very  near  future  will  eome  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  period  for  the  fanners  of  our  country  that  has 
ever  been  known.  Although  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  may  not  be  generally  acknowledged  as  leader  in  the 
fight  for  a  square  deal,  there  are  some  who  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  .unrelenting  battle  waged  by  tbe  editor  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  will  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  lor  my  part,  as  long  as  I  have  enough  money 
to  buy  any  reading  of  any  kind,  The  It,  N.-Y.  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  tell  my 
friends  of  the  best  periodical  I  have  ever  read  without 
any  exception  whatsoever.  Clinton  d.  hatton. 

Andover,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hatton  is  right.  Prosperity  is  coming  to 
farmers  because  they  will  learn  to  do  themselves 
the  things  which  they  have  long  been  paying  others 
to  do.  These  long  years  have  shown  them  that  the 
world  needs  their  manhood  more  than  it  needs  their 
money.  We  are  not  worrying  about  the  recognition 
part  of  it.  Fame  is  an  elusive  bird.  Man  wears 
himself  out  trying  to  get  near  enough  to  put  salt 
on  her  tail.  Better  keep  silently  and  humbly  at 
work.  If  you  are  worthy,  the  much-desired  bird 
will  come  and  roost  on  your  shoulder ! 

* 

THE  articles  we  are  printing  on  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  silage  as  a  balanced  ration  mere¬ 
ly  express  what,  many  farmers  are  doing  in  their 
own  herds.  We  find  such  farmers  here  and  there. 
The  silo  is  full*  and  the  barn  is  stuffed  with  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  In  some  cases  they  have  bought  baled 
Alfalfa  in  place  of  grain.  The  cows  get  about  a 
bushel  of  silage  and  what  hay  they  want  and  two 
or  three  pounds  of  grain  in  addition.  These  men 
would  not  feed  this  way  if  they  were  testing  and 
pushing  the  cows  for  a  high  record,  but  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  milk  in  these  high-priced  days 
such  feeding  pays.  There  are  conditions  under 
which  Alfalfa  hay  is  a  better  “buy”  than  grain. 

* 

CONGRESS  started  off  promptly  with  a  dozen  or 
more  hills  for  “reducing  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing."  Some  of  them  were  merely  for  political  ef¬ 
fect.  and  will  never  he  taken  seriously.  One  bill 
proposes  an  embargo  to  prevent  all  shipments  of 
food  from  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  no 
chance  that  this  bill  can  pass — and  it  ought  not  to. 
Other  bills  are  aimed  at  storage  evils  or  propose  im¬ 
provements  in  parcel  post  and  railroad  service.  Of 
course  it  is  proposed  to  “investigate”  the  problem! 
“When  in  trouble — investigate!”  That  seems  to  he 
the  only  rule  the  politicians  know.  When  will  they 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  food  prob¬ 
lem  in  any  satisfactory  manner  is  to  go  where  food 
is  produced  and  make  its  production  profitable?  As 
it  is  the  whole  scheme  seems  to  he  a  superficial  one 
of  trying  to  help  the  consumer,  with  little  regard  for 
the  producer.  It:  is  like  a  man  trying  to  clean  out 
the  ditch  so  the  water  will  run  faster,  when  the 
spring  is  clogged  and  a  few  blows  right  at  the 
head  would  double  the  flow.  Our  “statesmen”  may 
investigate  and  “boycott”  and  pass  bills  until  the 
end  of  time,  but  they  will  never  settle  the  food 
question  until  they  make  it  permanently  worth 
while  for  the  farmer  to  increase  his  crops.  You 
cannot  bribe  or  bluff  or  bulldoze  him  into  raising 
the  two  blades  of  grass  until  a  fair  price  for  it  is 
hung  up  for  him  in  the  future.  In  developing  man¬ 
ufacturing,  railroading  and  all  public  service  work 
the  government  has  recognized  this  principle  in 
legislation.  It  has  asked  no  one  besides  the  farmer 
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to  work  for  nothing  and  pay  his  board  in  return  for 
his  education. 


HE  high  cost  of  living  has  struck  the  good  old 
cow,  for  feeds  are  higher,  comparatively,  than 
flour  or  potatoes.  Next  week  we  shall  have  an  ar¬ 
ticle  showing  how  present  prices  compare  with  those 
of  last  Summer,  This  will  show  what  is  gained 
through  buying  feed  ahead.  It  may  be  too  late  to 
help  much  this  year,  but  it  is  a  Strong  argument  for 
cooperate  and  timely  buying. 


MR.  MORTIMER  P.  LEE,  a  reader  of  The  R. 

N.-Y..  recently  sent  the  following  letter  to 
President  Wilson  at  Washington : 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: — At  various  times  during  the  past  two  years 
I  have  addressed  communications  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  you  as  President  might  use  the  weight  of  your 
office  to  try  to  have  a  law  enacted  which  would  place 
the  express  companies  under  the  control  of  a  com¬ 
mission.  to  the  end  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  mete 
out  justice,  to  shippers. 

I  told  you  how  I.  as  a  shipper  of  eggs,  had  been 
financially  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  to  properly  handle  and  deliver  my  eggs.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  that  under  present  conditions  I  have  no 
possible  redress  against  the  companies. 

Since  last  1  wrote  you,  I  have  learned  that  what  has 
happened  to  me  has  happened  to  many  other  people. 
For  your  information  I  would  refer  you  to  the  editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  New  York  for  the  facts 
upon  this  subject  which  he  has  gathered,  and  to  the 
columns  of  that  paper,  an  influential  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  publication.  See  the  current  number  (Nov. 
IS)  page  1410  for  article  beaded,  "The  Case  of  the 
Express  Companies,” 

In  your  pre-election  speeches  your  doctrines  call  for 
justice  to  all  the  people.  We  who  have  been  ruined 
h.v  the  express  companies  feel  that  we  are  not  living 
under  the  rules  of  justice;  that  on  the  contrary  these 
great  corporations  ore  a  law  unto  themselves/  They 
ruin  people  with  impunity  and  those  mined  must  suf¬ 
fer,  Now  we  feel  that  justice  ought  to  prevail.  Surely 
it  is  asking  nothing  unjust  to  ask  that  these  com¬ 
panies  be  put  under  control  of  a  commission,  that  any 
shipper  have  the  right,  to  present  any  complaints  against 
a  company  to  that  commission,  that  the  company  have 
the  same  right,  also,  the  right  to  reply  to  complaints 
and  that  the  commission  render  a  decision  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  as  presented. 

In  all  other  business  operations  people  and  corpor¬ 
ations  are  made  responsible  for  their  acfcs,  There  is 
no  sane  reason  why  express  companies  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  exempt  from  making  good  losses  caused  by  them, 
yet  it  is  a  condition  which  actually  exists. 

I  ask  that  in  your  forthcoming  message  to  Congress 
you  embody  in  it  the  recommendation  made  in  Tiif, 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  Nov.  IS,  I  ask  it  for  myself 
and  for  the  large  number  of  other  people  whose  busi¬ 
ness  lias  been  ruined  by  (he  companies.  I  ask  it.  for 
the  very  large  number  of  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
who  have  suffered  by  the  inability  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  to  perform  the  service  they  are  paid  to  perform. 

I  ask  further  that  you  use  all  tin*  power  of  your  of¬ 
fice  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 
Certain  of  the  people  will  then  haw  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  your  desire  that  justice  be  doue  all,  for  this 
is  a  plea  for  justice, 

W6  have  known  Mr.  Lee  for  some  years  and  be¬ 
lieve  be  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  express 
companies  have  ruined  him  through  their  careless 
handling  of  egg  shipments.  Others  tell  us  much 
the  same  story.  The  eggs  are  smashed  in  transit 
and  special  customers  are  lost  in  consequence.  The 
express  companies  sometimes  pay  for  the  broken 
eggs,  but  they  take  no  notice  of  the  larger  ruin 
which  their  carelessness  entails.  There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  absolutely  no  law  under  which  they  can  be  held 
responsible  for  this  great  damage.  We  have  be¬ 
come  so  fully  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  present 
conditions  that  we  have  started  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  to  demand  that  the  express  companies  he 
put  under  proper  restraint,  and  not  permitted  to 
ruin  men  without  redress.  Such  a  law  should  most 
properly  be  suggested  by  President  Wilson,  but  thus 
far  lie  has  made  no  reply  to  Mr.  Leo.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  express  companies  smile  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  ever  do  anything  at 
this  reform.  Smiling  costs  little,  and  is*  an  effective 
way  of  disposing  of  some  reformers.  We  have  been 
all  through  that  a  dozen  times,  and  we  shall  keep 
right  at  this  until  the  public  realize  what  it  means. 
Then  there  will  he  hundreds  to  claim  that  they 
started  it — and  we  hope  to  be  on  ahead  starting 
something  new. 

* 

If  you  say  anything  against  the  Belgian  hare  busi¬ 
ness  I  quit  you.  I  will  clean  up  more  money  on  25 
good  breeding  does  than  can  lie  taken  from  any  $100 
cow.  I  keep  125  to  160.  The  poultry  and  hogs  1  cut 
out.  No  money  in  them.  A.  F.  EILENBER0ER. 

Erie  Co.,  X.  Y. 

THE  It.  N.-Y.  reserves  the  right  to  say  what  it 
thinks  upon  any  subject.  We  shall  tell  the 
truth  just  as  we  see  it.  Perhaps  we  do  not  see  it 
from  the  same  angle  as  others,  but  when  we  come 
to  a  certain  conviction  we  shall  give  expression  to 
it,  provided  such  expression  will  help  our  people. 
As  for  Belgian  hares,  the  issue  is  a  small  one  un¬ 
less  it  be  taken  to  illustrate  a  type  of  much  larger 
questions.  We  have  never  disputed  the  fact  that 
some  people  make  money  out  of  these  hares.  What 
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we  fight  against  are  the  foolish  and  fraudulent 
statements  made  by  some  people  who  have  breed¬ 
ing  stock  for  sale.  These  people  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  anyone — invalids,  children,  elderly  peo¬ 
ple — can  buy  a  trio  of  these  famous  bares  and  make 
enough  out  of  them  to  live  in  comfort.  All  you  seem 
to  need  are  backyard,  table  wastes,  water,  fresh 
air  and  some  of  these  hares  at  a  high  price,  and 
your  living  is  secured.  Such  schemes  are  foolish 
and  wicked,  and  we  shall  continue  to  denounce 
them.  No  doubt  some  people  find  these  hares  profit¬ 
able  and  we  have  never  opposed  a  fair  experiment 
with  them.  It  is  when  they  use  the  Belgian  as  a 
bunco  game  that  we  object.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  ginseng,  Wonderberries,  “unit  orchards”  and 
all  get-rich-quick  schemes.  They  all  may  have  some 
merit  when  tl:  >  investment  is  small  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  When  it  becomes  a  speculation  we  hit  it  as 
hard  as  we  can.  We  shall  continue  to  shave  the 
speculative  whiskers  off  these  hares! 

* 

I  have  just  sold  my  beans,  about  30  bushels,  grown 
on  the  Michigan  farm.  They  were  thrashed  Nov.  1. 
The  price  at  the  local  elevator  was  $6  two  days  before 
thrashing,  but  I  needed  the  money  for  the  men,  and 
for  paying  interest  on  my  mortgage,  so  I  sold  at  $5.50, 
find  now  the  price  has  gone  back  to  $6.  'Phis  is  one 
of  the  discouraging  things  about  farming.  The  mid¬ 
dlemen  always  beat  down  the  price  just  after  harvest 
time  of  crops,  and  then  when  they  get  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  in  their  bauds  up  goes  the  price.  F.  N.  c. 

ERE  is  a  case  where  a  full  extension  of  the 
Federal  government  warehouse  act  would  have 
helped  this  farmer.  It  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  products  which  can  be  reasonably  stored. 
In  that  case  this  man  could  have  stored  his  beans 
and  used  the  certificate  for  obtaining  a  loan  to 
meet  his  obligation  until  the  price  settled.  This 
is  but  a  small  transaction,  but  the  loss  of  this  $15 
is  but  one  of  millions  in  which  money  is  lost  through 
inability  to  obtain  capital  or  credit.  If  would  be 
even  better  for  the  farmers  in  this  man’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  combine  their  credit  and  own  the  ware¬ 
house  themselves. 

* 

The  Christian  layman  who  will  help  bring  about  a 
better  system  of  marketing  the  food  necessities  of  life 
in  America  so  that  the  farmer  may  get  a  fair  profit 
and  the  consumer  pay  what  is  right,  so  that  in  the 
city  he  may  be  able  to  live  and  properly  food  and  clothe 
and  educate  his  family  will  be  doing  a  much-needed 
piece  of  religious  service. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  Pittsburgh  Christian 
Advocate,  and  we  Commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  wealthy  people  who  are  interested  in  up¬ 
building  the  country  church.  At  this  time,  with  our 
present  distribution,  tbe  consumer  does  not  pay 
what  is  right,  nor  does  the  farmer  “get  a  fair  pro¬ 
fit.”  It  is  the  very  essence  of  Christian  work  to 
try  to  readjust  this  situation,  and  the  church  may 
well  contribute  to  that  “divine  discontent”  through 
which  alone  can  popular  thought  settle  this  great 
problem. 

* 

THE  “car  shortage”  reported  by  the  railroads  is 
causing  great  trouble  and  loss  to  shippers. 
Goods  are  held  up  and  needed  supplies  refused  ship¬ 
ment  because  the  railroads  declare  that  they  can¬ 
not  find  empty  oars.  As  it  looks  now  freight  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  delayed  or  refused  all  through  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  and  farmers  should  remember 
tbis  and  provide  for  it  as  well  us  possible  by  or¬ 
dering  their  goods  early.  Fertilizers,  lime  and 
seeds  must  he  had  before  Spring  planting.  It  will 
not  do  this  year  to  wait  until  a  few  days  or  weeks 
before  the  goods  are  needed,  for  in  that  case  you 
will  run  the  risk  of  delay.  The  dealer  or  manu¬ 
facturer  cannot  he  held  responsible  if  you  wait  un¬ 
til  the  last  moment  before  ordering.  Get  the  order 
off  early — as  soon  as  possible — as  the  best  way  of 
beating  the  “car  shortage.”  We  think  much  of 
this  trouble  might  be  overcome  by  the  railroads 
through  a  better  system  of  assembling  their  cars. 
Wherever  we  go  we  find  empty  ears  standing  idle 
on  side  tracks  when  they  ought  to  be  at  work. 


Brevities 

The  wise  man  parts  with  a  fair  share  of  his  money. 

WhiAT  have  you  found  to  be  the  best  test  of  friend¬ 
ship? 

Lime  ill  apple  orchards.  We  would  use  it  to  grow 
a  cover  crop  of  clover,  but  not  for  the  apple  tree. 

In  a  way  a  horse  is  somewhat  like  an  asparagus 
plant.  We  must  fertilize  and  cultivate  the  asparagus 
in  Summer  to  have  it  produce  in  Spring.  We  cannot 
wait  until  Spring  and  do  it  all  then.  In  like  manner 
the  Winter  care  of  the  horse  will  decide  bis  working 
value  next  Spring, 

Many  a  man  past  50  years  thinks  be  must  keep  on 
eating  great  slices  of  meat.  Of  course  his  joints  are 
full  of  pain  and  he  gives  everyone  who  must  live  with 
him  a  "hard  life.  Lot  him  cut  out  most  of  his  meat 
and  substitute  milk  and  he  will  help  himself  and  help 
business. 
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Milk  Dealers  Offer  Higher  Prices 

Last  week  an  up-Rtate  man  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  lie  is  exper¬ 
ienced  in  cooperative  work,  and  lie  did  good  service 
through  the  milk  light,  hut  now  he  is  worried.  Two 
large  dealers  are,  he  says,  offering  to  pay  and  are 
actually  paying  15c  a  hundred  above  the  League 
price  for  milk,  and  dealers  are  using  this  as  an 
argument,  lo  convince  the  producers  that  the  League 
was  of  no  service  to  farmers,  and  that  they  would 
he  better  off  if  they  had  refused  to  join  the  League 
and  dealt  with  the  milk  dealers  direct  and  in¬ 
dividually.  He  thinks  the  extra  price  was  paid 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  these  patrons  to  aban¬ 
don  the  League,  and  by  making  the  first,  breach  the 
League  may  he  disorganized  and  so  he  is  troubled. 

We  think  our  friend  fears  without-  reason.  We 
have  a  better  estimate  of  farm  intelligence.  We  do 
not.  believe  that  the  farmer  can  be  misled  by  this 
kind  of  argument.  The  distributors  and  dealers  of 
milk  in  New  York  City  have  a  record  behind  them. 
Whatever  may  be  their  other  sins  they  have  never 
attempted  to  ruin  farmers  bv  making  them  wealthy 
or  prosperous.  Farmers  have  delivered  their  milk 
for  10  years,  and  during  all  that  time  up  to  the 
present  year  they  have  never  succeeded  in  coaxing 
or  forcing  the  dealer  to  pay  their  price  for  milk. 

Whatever  may  be  the  suspicions  of  our  friend,  or 
the  argument  of  the  dealer,  we  do  not.  believe  that 
he  is  paying  more  than  the  League  price  for  milk 
from  conscientious  scruples  about,  taking  it  for  less 
than  it  is  worth.  Milk  is  scarce  in  the  city.  There 
is  not  enough  to  go  around.  The  Department  could 
sell  milk  oil  the  open  market  now  at  prices  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  League  contract  price.  During  the 
last  month  milk  could  have  been  sold  for  from  $.'5 
to  .$4  a  can.  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  combination 
of  dealers,  and  the  monopoly  in  milk  through  the 
control  uf  pasteurizing  plants,  the  producer  would 
be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  greater  price.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  at  all  impossible  or  improbable 
that  in  a  time  like  this  dealers  would  offer  a  little 
more  money  to  stimulate  production  or  compete 
with  each  other  for  natural  supply.  There  is  no 
great  liberality  in  paying  15c  a  hundred  above 
regular  prices  for  milk,  when  the  supply  is  scarce 
and  when  the  buyer  can  sell  it.  at  a  hundred  per¬ 
cent.  profit.  The  test,  will  come  when  the  supply  of 
milk  will  equal  the  demand  or  exceed  it. 

The  farmer  has  received  his  share  of  criticism. 
Some  of  it  is  just  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not. 
A  little  of  it.  copies  from  men  who  know,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  it  comes  from  men  who  would  starve 
to  death  on  the  best  farms  in  the  State  if  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  gift  without  mortgage.  With  it  all 
no  man  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  farmers 
disputes  their  good  judgment  when  based  on  cor¬ 
rect  information,  and  our  general  contention  is 
that  during  the  last  40  years  the  New  York  dairy¬ 
man  has  had  a  full  and  ample  fund  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  dealers’  methods  of  buying  milk 
for  the  Now  York  market.  He  knows  the  records 
of  the  past,  the  conditions  of  the  present,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  and  we  are  not  worried 
about  his  decisions  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  his  neighbors. 


Wicks  Committee  Activities 

The  Wicks  Committee  continues  to  take  testimony 
on  the  milk  problem  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its 
testimony  is  voluminous,  and  the  selection  of  com¬ 
petent  testimony  from  the  large  record  Is  going  to 
be  something  of  a  task,  hut  the  record,  if  ever 
brought  to  light.  tvill  reveal  some  very  startling 
conditions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
pages  of  testimony  at  this  time  is  contained  in  the 
evidence  taken  up-Stato  concerning  the  feed  deal¬ 
ers’  association.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
through  the  initiative  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  a  bureau  for  encouraging  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  ^operative  societies,  and  to  help  organize 
them,  was  created  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  work  was  pursued  for  two  years.  Where  the 
associations  attempted  to  buy  their  own  supplies 
at  wholesale,  they  were  opposed  by  trade  interests. 
The  feed  dealers  particularly  opposed  the  work 
when  the  farm  associations  attempted  to  buy  feed 
at  wholesale.  The  testimony  of  the  secretary  of 
the  feed  association  showed  that  he  was  successful 
in  inducing  supply  houses  to  refuse  to  sell  in  ea riots 
to  farm  associations,  and  furthermore  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  succeeded  in  closing  up  the  bureau 
by  fireventing  it  from  getting  an  appropriation  to 
continue  the  cooperative  work.  The  fact  is  that  no 
appropriation  for  the  cooperative  bureau  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  been  made  for  two 


years.  The  question  before  us  at  the  present  time 
is  whether  or  not  the  feed  dealers  will  he  able  to 
make  their  injunction  permanent.  If  the  feed  deal¬ 
ers  exercise  this  influence  in  the  State,  what  may 
he  expected  from  1  lie  combined  influence  of  the 
milk  organization,  and  produce  dealers’  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  city?  Will  their  influence  he  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
from  getting  an  adequate  appropriation  for  its  work 
during  the  coming  year,  or  will  the  people  demand 
relief  from  food  speculation  and  monopoly?  Tn  this 
city,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  country,  people  have 
become  hysterical  over  the  high  cost  of  living.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Wicks  committee  last  week, 
Mr.  Dillon  showed  that  with  proper  facilities  he 
could  deliver  milk  in  bottles  to  families  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  New  York  City  at  the  homes  of 
consumers  at,  2c  a  quart  less  than  they  are  now 
paying,  and  pay  the  farmers  at  least  45c  a  hundred 
above  last  year’s  prices  for  the  entire  year.  This 
saving  alone,  he  testified,  would  amount  to  $18,- 
500,000  annually.  If  the  authorities  are  sincere  in 
their  purpose  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
city,  here  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  There  is  some 
intimation  that  the  policy  of  this  State  will  be  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  established  interests. 
If  this  should  prove  to  he  the  policy,  we  may  as 
well  give  up  the  hope  of  an  economic  distribution 
through  legislative  influences.  If  we  retain  the  ex¬ 
pensive  system  we  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  However, 
there  are  other  methods  of  relief.  The  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  can  market  at  least  enough  of  their  milk 
to  standardize  the  price  for  the  whole,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption,  and  if  the  State  refuses  aid 
the  dairymen  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  for 
themselves. 


The  Storage  Egg  Swindle 

Every  year  since  cold  storage  warehouses  have 
been  in  use  for  the  reservation  of  food  products 
from  one  season  to  another,  dealers  have  gone 
through  the  Western  States,  .from  Indiana  to  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  and  gathered  up  eggs  in  the  Spring  season 
and  held  them  in  storage  until  the  supply  of  fresh 
laid  eggs  became  scarce  in  the  Fall.  The  prices 
paid  the  producer  in  Oklahoma  have  ranged  from  5e 
a  dozen  up  to  loc  and  ISc  at  different  times  and 
different  places.  The  cost  of  storage,  including  in¬ 
terest  and  insurance,  candling  and  loss,  amounts  to 
less  than  4c  a  dozen;  and  3c  to  4c  a  dozen  is  a 
good  wholesale  profit;  and  5e  a  dozen  is  a  liberal 
profit  for  the  retailer,  so  that  cold  storage  eggs  at 
retail  stores  would  give  everybody  a  good  profit  and 
.retail  at  8c  above  the  price  to  the  producer.  The 
custom  is,  however,  to  sell  these  eggs  as  fresh  eggs 
and  under  the  disguise  of  fresh  eggs.  Col  l  storage 
eggs  sell  at  four  to  five  times  the  price  paid  the 
producer  for  them. 

Fresh  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  produced 
largely  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States;  and 
in  the  market  the  cold  storage  eggs  are  sold  in 
competition  with  these  fresh  State  eggs  and  sold 
at  a  price  just  a  little  under  the  price  of  the  actual 
State  eggs,  with  the  result  that  the  fresh  eggs  are 
discriminated  against  in  the  market.  The  demand 
for  them  is  lessened  because  the  housewife  is  made 
to  believe  that  the  storage,  eggs  are  fresh  and.  of 
course,  this  trickery  reduces  the  demand  for  the 
fresh  eggs  and  ultimately  discourages  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fresh  State  eggs,  so  that  this  swindle  of  the 
consumer  becomes  a  fraud  on  the  producer  as  well. 
Last  season  eggs  were  bought  from  producers  at 
15c  to  18c  a  dozen  and  put  in  cold  storage.  They 
could  he  wholesaled  at  27c  to  28c  a  dozen  and  re¬ 
tailed  at  32c  to  33c  a  dozen.  They  have  recently 
been  selling  at  3Sc  a  dozen  wholesale  and  from  50c 
to  00c  retail. 

One  dealer  in  Chicago,  by  the  name  of  Wetz, 
bragged  that  he  had  72,000,000  eggs  in  storage  and 
that  he  was  going  to  hold  them  for  50e  a  dozen 
wholesale.  When  the  people  complained  he  asked 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it.  In  response 
to  this  defiance  and  monopoly  the  mayors  of  V  e 
different,  cities  of  this  State  and  other  State-  •• 
ganized  a  boycott  on  the  storage  eggs,  until  .  ? 
price  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable  level;  and  1 1 . : 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  issued  an  order 
compelling  the  dealers  to  mark  the  cold  storage 
product  with  the  words  “cold  storage.”  This  will 
stop  the  fraud  and  discrimination  against  fresh 
eggs.  The  housewife  that  wants  storage  egg<  will 
get  them  at  a  reasonable  profit  and  will  use  r.  re 
of  them,  and  by  increasing  the  demand  increase  the 
price  at  the  storage  season  in  the  Spring  \  the 
same  time,  the  housewife  who  wants  fresh  eggs  will 
be  able  to  get  them.  The  supply  will  he  small  and 
the  increased  demand  will  increase  the  price  of 
fresh  eggs  to  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  producer 
and  it  will  stimulate  and  increase  production. 


The  speculators  in  cold  storage  eggs  have  raised 
a  howl  about  this  order,  claiming  that  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  handling.  On  actual  test,  how¬ 
ever.  one-tenth  of  a  cent  is  the  cost  of  marking. 
Ten  dozens  can  he  marked  for  a  cent.  The  only 
cause  for  the  complaint  is  that  it  will  stop  the 
fraud  of  selling  cold  storage  eggs,  which  cost  the 
dealer  15c  a  dozen,  in  competition  with  fresh  eggs, 
which  may  cost  the  producer  from  60c  to  75c  a 
dozen. 

Any  boycott  is  uneconomic  and  dangerous.  Its 
ultimate  effect  is  an  injury  to  everyone  concerned. 
Any  war  is  destructive  and  a  boycott  is  war.  It 
discourages  production  and  makes  eggs  subsequent¬ 
ly  dear  to  the  consumer.  If  effective,  it  reduces 
the  profit  of  the  dealer.  If  its  effect,  however,  is  to 
stop  a  fraudulent  custom,  it  may  he  worth  all  that 
it  cost. 

Angered  by  the  prospect,  of  losing  their  monopoly, 
the  dealers  are  trying  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  organized 
the  boycott  on  eggs,  and  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  fresh  eggs.  The  truth  is  the  Department 
had  no  part  in  organizing  or  promoting  the  boycott 
and  does  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  as  a  principle. 
Its  order  to  mark  cohl  storage  eggs  will  have  the 
effect,  if  maintained,  of  increasing  the  price  and 
consumption  of  fresh  eggs.  One  of  the  complaints 
first  issued  by  the  dealers  was  that  such  an  order, 
if  enforced,  would  drive  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  to 
$1.50  a  dozen. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS. — Rest  white  nearby  hennery  declined  late  in 
the  week  to  5Se.  Nearby  white  hennery  46c  to  5Se. 
Rest  nearby  hennery  brown  43c  to  45c;  gathered  white 
and  browns  35c  to  45c, 

RUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  butter  de¬ 
clined  to  40c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs  37c  to  38c; 
lower  grades  in  mixed  packages  30e  to  35c. 

CHEESE. — M  e  received  one  lot  of  State  part  skims 
winch  sold  19c  and  20c  per  pound.  Best  State,  large, 
-nc;  good  to  fine  24 to  24% c ;  common  to  fair  21c 
to  23c;  State  part  skims  18  to  22c;  low  grade  skims 
12e  to  18c, 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Market  declined.  Fancy 
full  breasted  turkeys  26c  to  28c;  roasting  chickens  18c 
to  21c;  fowls  16c  to  20c;  ducks  and  geese  ISc. 

LI1  E  POT  LTRY. — Turkeys  1 4c  to  17c;  chickens 
and  fowls  15c  to  1 7  *4  c  ;  roosters  14c;  ducks  and  geese 
loc  to  16c. 


LI\L  (  AL\  ES. — Fancy  13c  to  14c;  fair  to  prime 
1214c  to  12%e;  common  1014c  to  11c;  culls  8c  to  9c; 
buttermilks  6c  to  7e;  yearlings  6c  to  6%e. 

DRESSED  HALVES. — Slow  demand,  Fancy,  1814c 
to  20c;  fair  to  prime  17c  to  18%c;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  15c  to  17c;  buttermilks  12c  to  14c. 


ED  E  SHEEP,  LAMBS  AND  PIGS. — Spring  Iambs 
12c  to  I4e;  old  ewes  5c  to  634c ;  roasting  pigs,  10  to 
lo  pounds  each.  17c  to  18c  per  pound;  15  to  20  pounds 
each;  loc  to  16c;  25  to  30  pounds  each,  15c  to  1514c ; 
40  to  60  pounds  each,  13c  to  14e;  hogs  per  100  pounds 


$10  to  $10.10. 


_  _  .  -no-.s  umj  ro  pounds  l lie  to 

1214c  ;  l2n  to  150  11  Re  to  12c;  150  tn  200  pounds  11c 
to  1134c ;  over  200  pounds  I0%e  to  11c. 

APPLES. —  Market  firm  on  fancy  fruit.  McIntosh 
$4  to  $6.50;  Northern  Spy  $2  to  $6;  Jonathan  $3  to 
$6;  Wo  It  River  $3.50  to  $5;  Alexander  $3  to  $4.75; 
King  $2  tn  $4;  Baldwin  fancy  $3.25  to  $4.50;  lower 
grades  Baldwin  $1.5(1  to  $3;  Greening  fancy  $4  to 
$5.50 ;  lower  grades  $2  to  $3;  Ben  Davis  $1.75  to  $3.25. 

NT  TS. — ■Chestnuts,  per  60  pounds.  $10  to  $14;  hick- 
or.vuuts,  per  00  pounds.  $3.50  to  $1.50;  bull  nuts,  per 
60  pounds,  $1  to  $2:  black  walnuts,  per  60  pounds.  $1 
to  $  1 .2*1. 


POT  A  1’OES. — Southern  potatoes  in  good  supply. 
L°ng  Island  $5-50  to  $6;  Maine  Cobbler.  165  pound 
bag,  $4.8; >  to  $5;  Maine  Green  Mountain,  165  pound 
bag,  $4.80  to  $5;  Jersey,  165  pound  bag,  $4  to  $4.75; 
Virginia  second  crop,  per  barrel.  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Ber¬ 
muda  second  crop,  per  barrel,  $5  to  $8.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  fancy  Virginia,  per  barrel,  $3  to  $4;  Jersev,  per 
basket,  $1.25  to  $175. 


Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  tbe  week  ending  December  Gth.  1916: 
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cake"?  T  have  sought  it  far  and  wide  in 
cook  books  but  cannot,  find  it. 

MBS.  R.  B.  F. 

To  make  an  almond  ring  a  piece  of 
coffee  dough  about  10  ounces  in  weight  is 
rolled  into  an  oblong  about  4x8  inches, 
and  the  almond  filling  spread  upon  it.  It 
is  then  rolled  up  as  you  would  roll  a  holt 
of  cloth.  Then  stick  one  end  into  the 
other  forming  the  ring.  Place  on  the 
pan  it  is  to  be  baked  upon  and  put  away 
to  raise.  Hake  in  an  oven  not  too  hot,  u.s 
the  filling  is  Somewhat  heavy  and  re¬ 
quires  about  .‘!0  minutes  to  bake  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  recipe  for  the  filling:  Rub  up 
one  pound  almond  paste  with  two  eggs 
until  no  lumps  are  present.  Add  one 
pound  cake  crumbs  (which  have  been  run 
through  a  food  chopper),  a  big  pinch  of 
cinnamon,  about  eight  ounces  butter  and 
enough  eggs,  milk  or  water  to  bring  it  to 
a  consistency  to  allow  spreading  upon  the 
dough  with  a  knife,  not  super.  If  you 
have  no  cake  crumbs,  bread  or  roll 
crumbs  will  do.  but.  add  a  half  pound  of 
sugar.  You  can  leave  out  the  almond 
paste  if  you  wish  and  add  a  drop  of 
bitter  extract  of  almond  instead.  This 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Cold  Weather  Can’t 
Pass  These  Stockings 

Madam,  you  and  the  whole  family  can  wear 
Durable  Durham  Fleece-Lined  Hosiery  in  the 
winter’s  coldest  weather,  and  your  feet  will  be 
snug  and  warm.  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is 
not  thick,  the  fleece  gives  the  warmth. 

Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  the  Fleece- 
Lined  is  made  strongest  where  the  wear 
is  hardest.  It  will  give  you  more  wear  than 
you’ve  ever  received  from  hosiery  before. 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Mistletoe 

Under  the  mistletoe,  pearly  and  green, 

Meet  the  kind  lips  of  the  young  and  the 
old ; 

Under  the  mistletoe  hearts  may  be  seen 

Quivering  as  though  they  had  never 
been  cold  ; 

Under  the  mistletoe  peace  and  good-will. 

Mingle  the  spirits  that  long  have  been 
twain ; 

Leaves  of  the  olive  branch  twine  with  it 
still. 

While  breathing  of  hope  falls  the  loud 
carol  strain  ; 

Yet  why  should  this  holy  and  festival 
mirth 

In  the  reign  of  old  Christmas-tide  only 
be  found? 

Ilang  up  Love's  mistletoe  over  the  earth. 

And  let  us  kiss  under  it  all  the  year 
round.  — Anonymous. 


^OsiEV'1 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

has  heavily  reinforced 

heels,  soles  and  toes  and  jMI* 

the  tops  are  tightly  knit  on. 

suffering^ from  cold  feet.  Lay  i  in 
in  a  supply  of  I^urable  Durham 

in,  BBBpS 

Tho  25-eent  Durable  Durham 
T.Jcroorizod  Hosiery  is  t:  ■•re 
Hum  good  enough  for  the  big¬ 
gest  occasions .  H 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS  HIS/  H| 


A  Chicago  educational  institution  is 
conducting  an  experiment  in  scientific 
catering,  to  see  just,  how  little  expense  is 
needed  to  provide  meals  for  an  average 
family.  It  was  the  idea,  at  first,  that  the 
minimum  amount  to  provide  three  meals 
for  one  person  would  lie  d0  cents  a  day, 
but  experience  proved  that  less  than  this 
was  required;  it  was  believed  after  a  few 
days’  trial  that  cost  could  be  brought 
down  to  10  cents  a  meal.  The  following 
is  ;i  sample  menu  for  one  day’s  meals: 

BREAKFAST  UPNCHEOX  DINNER 

Apples  Hamburger  Puree  cf 

Rolled  Oats  Steak  I.ima  Beans 

lint  Biscuit  Buttered’  New  England 

Butter  Ilominy  Boiled  Dinner 

Coffee.  Apple  Sane*  Bread  and 

Currant  Cake  Blitter 
Cocoa  Chocolate 

Blaae  Manse 
Tea. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  criticism 
our  housekeepers  would  make  of  these 
meals.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the 
people  fed  are  not  doing  hard  manual 
work.  The  dinner  seems  to  us  open  to 
some  criticism,  for  we  have  a  heavy 
soup,  a  heavy  main  course,  and  a 
starchy  d<  ssert.  The  beau  soup 
would  be  better  with  fish  some 

lighter  meat  course,  aud  the  heavy  boiled 
dinner  might  be  followed  by  some  light: 
fruit  dessert.  Where  farm  aud  garden 
provide  part  of  the  bill  of  fare  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  housekeeper  to  calculate  the 
real  cost  of  food,  though  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  farm  accounts.  If.  however, 
the  women  of  the  family  work  the  gar¬ 
den,  they  ought  to  he  credited  with  the 
value  of  the  labor  they  contribute  to  the 
family  living. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


T983— Plain  Blouse 
With  Over-Portion 

for  Misses  ami  Small 
Women,  It!  urn!  IS 
years. 

9237  —  Two-Piece 
Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10 
and  18  years. 


— 


9025 — Three-Piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 


;.>^4^wMore  Comfortable, 
HIUMT  I  Healthful,  Convenient 

in;  !|| t-ttti - "m  Eliminated  tho  out- door 

I  ■  privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
■  pool,  which  nre  breeding 

places  for  germs.  Ilave  a 
vj  III  Ni  warm,  sanitary,  odorless 

toilet  right  In  your  house. 

I  JJo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 

«.  umilUUU - -''J  A  boon  to  Invalids.  Endorsed 

by  State  Board u  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  !>y  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  tho  container,  which  you  empty  once  n 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  mere  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  ami  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MTQ  CO.  129GB  ROWE  BLOB.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  tlio  Ro-Sim  Washsturu)— Tlot  and  Cold  Mlnu. 


This  Catalogue  shows  76  large  pages 
of  the  best  Christmas  merchandise. 
Makes  gift  buying  easy.  Send  for  a 
copy  at  once. 


It  is  not  uncommon,  at  this  season,  to 
read  a  brief  newspaper  item  recording 
the  destruction  of  a  farmhouse  by  fire, 
often  with  distressing  loss  of  life.  The 
details  are  usually  much  the  same;  an 
isolated  situation,  a  frame  building,  an  1 
no  fire-fighting  apparatus  at  hand.  How 
the  fire  starts  is  usually  a  mystery,  but 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  defec¬ 
tive  flues,  or  woodwork  too  near  the 
chimney.  The  fact  that  such  fires  are 
most  common  in  very  cold  weather  shows 
that  the  danger  lies  in  heating  apparatus 
pushed  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  lie  sure  that  all 
heating  apparatus  is  in  perfect  Older; 
that  the  chimney  has  no  defects  that 
would  expose  woodwork  ;  that  there  are 
no  inflammable  hoards  in  close  proximity 
to  hot  stoves,  and  that  there  are  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers  in  the  house,  and  some  form 
of  fine-fighting  apparatus  outside.  Where 
there  is  a  family  of  children,  we  should 
add  a  fire  drill,  which  may  prove  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  in  an  emergency.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp 
left  burning  all  night,  is  not  an  infre¬ 
quent  cause  of  fire.  It  may  explode,  or  it 
may  he  upset  by  a  pet  animal,  or  some 
unforeseen  accident.  If  it  lamp  must  be 
kept  burning,  see  that  it  is  a  properly 
safeguarded  night-light,  or  better  still,  use 
a  little  electric  torch.  The  United  States 
is.  perhaps,  the  most  extravagant  of  all 
countries  in  destroying  property  by  fire; 
there  is  certainly  need  in  many  rural 
communities  for  a  “safety  first”  cam¬ 
paign,  similar  to  that  promoted  by  the 
fire  department  in  large  cities. 


Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


Factory 


9249 — Boys’  Double.' 
Breasted  Overcoat, 
H  to  14  years. 


9224 — Girl’s  Cape 

8  to  14  years. 


cm  cent' /-s"’’-  coo.  1 

Permanently  repairs 
leaks  or  cracks  in 
boilers,  stoves,  furnaces, 
water  jackets,  radiators, 
etc.  15c  a  can,  2uo  by  mail. 

SMOOTH-ON  M’F’G  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


is  sufficient  filling  for  about  a  dozen  rings 
as  are  sold  in  New  York  City  for  loo. 
each.  This  filling  can  also  be  used  n 
pastry  dough,  handled  in  the  same  way. 

A  good  coffee  dough  for  this  filling  can 
he  made  with  eight  ounces  sugar,  eight 
ounces  shortening,  one  ounce  salt,  two 
Ounces  yeast  and  one  quart  water.  Suffi¬ 
cient  flour  for  proper  consistency.  Allow 
your  dough  to  rise  until  it  is  ready  to 
fall  before  rolling  This  would  give  you 
dough  for  10  rings.  11  j. 


a  —  '  FrcightPaid— A  Year's  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct,  from  factory. 
65  years'  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  nnd  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  n  year#»*Jnoncy  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  Ws  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  nnd  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Frcm  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  (Join  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bnko  bettor.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

umit  >,  (iv.--!.  H  y-111  have  a 
Witt  supply  ot .(  trillions  u»  more  1  minute 

Hr*  ’  vUmi  )  auJ  a  tail  <4  i  led  or  more,  Install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Bwita  cnifinoM  and  windmill*.  No  freoz- 
i"X,  nogiuiolltio.  little  attention,  few  re- 
'  pnint  Ov«*r  /  (,<7 OO  in  Satisfaction 

Suurin  (.«•«*•  I .  Oni»  um«t  r.ay*.  * 'Never  miafled 
nntroko  In  3 year* . "  with  either  pn.-iim.iti*  nr  grav¬ 

ity  tank  syaictn.  Write  today  for  catalog  ami  treu  cHtimato. 

RIFE  ENGINE  00.  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  NewY^ri 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


Boiled  Fruit  Cake 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  fci*  a  fruit  cake 
that  is  most  economical,  as  it  contains 
neither  eggs,  butter  nor  milk,  and  is 
really  delicious :  2  cups  of  flour,  1  cup 

of  raisins,  1  cup  of  currants,  1  cup  of 
water,  1  cup  of  sugar.  %  cup  lard ;  I 
teaspoonful  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  cloves, 
1  teaspoon  soda  (level),  vj  teaspoon  salt. 
Flavor  with  lemon  extract.  Boil  every¬ 
thing  together  for  five  minutes  except  the 
flour,  soda  and  extract.  When  cool  sift: 
in  the  Hour,  soda  and  extract;  mix  well, 
and  bake  one  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

As  a  favor,  will  one  of  the  readers  of 
The  li.  N.-Y.  send  in  a  recipe  for  Bury 
black  puddings,  as  made  in  Lancashire, 
England?  MBS.  B.  s. 


WELL  DRP%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

. 

From  Importer  Direct 

5  POUNDS  $|  00 

Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free  J. 

with iii  300  miles  <l(»c,  extra  if  sent  C.  •>.  P.) 

Satisfaction  0H»ranle?d  or  monty  rclunded. 

Order  from  neatest  point. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Almond  Ring 

Will  you  give  me  the  recipe  ft 
is  called  “almond  ring.’  A  ver 
raised  dough  of  German  origin 
much  richer  than  their  ordinary 


51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


|y 

J  -  .  Lv.£  Jljt WM 

I  1 

L- ,.  L.  tj 
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Our  Second  Agricultural  Fair 

The  day  I  had  set  to  attend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  dawned  cold  and  rainy. 
For  a  time  I  gave  up  to  the  blues,  but 
at  last  my  better  half  said  it  was  break¬ 
ing  away  and  if  I  thought  I  could  stand 
the  trip  we  would  go  horseback.  So 
many  accidents  with  cars,  buggies,  etc., 
make  me  feel  safer  ou  a  good  gentle 
horse  anyway,  so  I  was  soon  ready  for 
the  trip.  Sure  enough  the  sun  came  out 
but  how  the  wind  did  blow!  Owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  crowd 
was  not  so  large,  but  every  one  had  a 
good  chance  to  see.  The  fair  was  held 
inside  the  commodious  high  school  build¬ 
ing,  Sulphur  Springs  Camp  Ground,  Teun. 
One  room  was  well  warmed  for  mothers 
and  babies;  in  another  warm  lunches 
were  sold:  another  was  turned  over  to 
those  who  had  brought  their  own  lunch¬ 
es  from  home.  The  prize  for  the  best 
cake  was  won  by  a  12-year-old  girl,  and 
for  the  best  loaf  of  bread  by  one  of  last 
year’s  graduates.  If  mothers  have  ever 
objected  to  their  daughters  taking  a 
course  in  domestic  science,  they  should 
attend  one  of  their  exhibits,  test  their 
cookery,  examine  their  sewing,  etc.,  and 
I  think  they  will  quickly  withdraw  their 
opposition.  They  say  “everything  comes 
to  him  who  waits.”  We  have  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  country  schools  to  take 
up  these  preparatory  studies  which  are 
proving  so  beneficial  to  the  old  farmers 
as  well  as  those  coming  on. 

One  room  contained  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibits;  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  fancy 
was  a  cornstalk  21  feet  high  and  some 
peas  with  pods  26  inches  long.  Then 
tree  budding  and  grafting  was  shown  in 
all  the  different  phases  so  plainly  that  I 
think  T  can  bud  my  own  peach  trees  in 
the  future.  Next  were  the  fruits,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pumpkins,  etc. 
The  largest  pumpkin  weighed  187%  lbs., 
the  largest  squash  was  nearly  as  tall  as 
myself.  (There  are  very  few  I  have  to 
look  up  to.)  Next  was  the  domestic 
science  exhibit  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
housewife’s  canning  arts. 

There  was  but  little  new  in  the  way 
of  canned  goods,  some  corn  canned  on 
the  cob,  looked  tempting  but  it  was 
fresh  done,  so  could  not  vouch  for  keep¬ 
ing  quality.  Next  was  the  fancy  Work 
department.  I  believe,  had  I  been  a 
judge,  I  would  have  been  more  lavish  of 
blue  ribbons.  Tatting  and  crocheting 
were  more  in  evidence  than  embroidery. 
One  prize  winner  was  a  white  under¬ 
skirt  with  tatted  edge  on  the  flounce,  and 
rings  set  in  the  flounce.  Some  laundry 
bags  of  linen-colored  crash  embroidered 
in  red,  green  and  yellow  were  so  simple 
I  waut  to  make  some,  as  well  as  some  1 
shoe  pockets  of  the  same  material. 

Next  I  was  in  the  room  where  the 
very  air  smelled  of  old  times.  The  first 
exhibit  on  the  list  was  an  old  log-cabin 
quilt,  the  material  merinoes,  alpaca  and 
such  like,  that  but  few  of  us  have  ever 
seen  only  in  the  way  of  keepsakes.  Next 
was  a  hand-knitted  coverlet  over  100 
years  old,  then  several  colored  home- 
woven  coverlets,  from  75  to  125  years 
old.  Several  old  quilts  wore  on  exhibit ; 
one  an  ocean  wave,  another  the  “last 
rose  in  the  wilderness,”  double  Irish 
chains,  etc.  Hut  what  completely  fascin¬ 
ated  me  was  an  old  white  gown  made  by 
hand,  over  SO  years  ago,  the  small  tucks 
run  by  hand  and  the  little  rings  not 
larger  than  a  big-headed  pin  were  proof 
that  some  one  was  a  patient  worker 
with  needle  and  tatting  shuttle.  Then 
the  counter  holding  the  old-time  candle 
molds,  candlesticks,  candle  nippers, 
grease  lamps,  old-fashioned  tin  lanterns 
to  hold  candles,  two-tinted  forks,  blue 
flowered  plates,  flax  hackles,  bone  han¬ 
dled  knives  75  and  100  years  old.  Did 
you  ever  see  one  of  those  old  grease 
lamps?  They  are  low-bowled,  with  a 
handle,  and  foundation  like  a  candle¬ 
stick  ;  there  is  a  lip  something  like  a 
cream  pitcher.  A  lid  ou  top  turns  back 
to  pour  in  the  grease  and  a  twisted  rag 
string  is  put  in  the  lip  down  to  grease; 
then  lighted.  An  elbow  of  wire  comes 
up  over  the  top;  it  works  on  a  kind  of 
a  pivot  and  is  used  to  push  the  wick  up 
as  it  burns  off.  How  would  you  like  to 
work  by  one  of  the  sputtering  things?  I 
have  seen  them  made  of  grease  in  a 
saucer,  but  1  had  never  seen  those  that 
were  built  for  the  purpose  before.  All 
these  were  interesting,  and  kept  me  there 
so  long  I  had  but  little  time  for  the  poul¬ 


try,  stock,  fancy  riding  and  driving  con¬ 
tests,  and  although  weary  and  cold  when 
I  reached  home  and  found  a  clamorous 


crew  calling  “Hurry  and  get  supper 
mamma,”  I  counted  the  day  well  spent. 

MBS.  D.  b.  p. 


Saffron  Cake  and  Black  Puddings 

We  have  been  asked  for  two  English 
recipes  that,  so  far,  we  have  been  unable 


to  secure ;  one  is  saffron  cake,  the  other 
Bury  black  puddings,  as  made  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 


read ei-s  who  are  able  to  send  these  recipes. 
Saffron  cake  is  an  old  Cornish  dainty,  ap¬ 
parently  unknown  here;  the  black  pud¬ 
dings  are,  we  imagine,  a  species  of  blood 
sausage. 


Rye  Muffins 

Rye  bread  used  to  be  the  staple  with 
farmers  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  no 
doubt  in  other  localities  where  rye  was 
a  leading  crop.  It  was  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  but  needed  care  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  as  the  dough  is  sticky,  and  rather 
troublesome  to  make  up.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  rye  muffins  comes  to  us 
highly  recommended,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  especially  appreciated  by  those  try¬ 
ing  to  use  home-grown  rye:  Sift  togeth¬ 
er  one  cup  of  ryemeal,  one  cup  of  entire 
wheat  flour,  four  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  one  fourth  a  cup  of  sugar.  Beat 
one  egg;  add  one  cup  of  rich  milk,  and 
stir  well  into  the  dry  ingredients  with 
three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Bake  iu  an  iron  muffin  pan  about 
25  minutes.  Heat  the  pan  upon  the  top 
of  the  range,  and  brush  over  thoroughly 
with  butter,  before  filling  with  the  bat¬ 
ter. 


Mr.  Edison9 s  Wonderful  New  Phonograph 

Sent  on  Free  Trial 

Order  NOW  for  Christmas!  ast»?ndj?g  offer— the  New 

nograph  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  twelve  brand  new  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial.  Send  no  money — just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
tho  t0",S>at  T^11  y?u  the  complete  outfit  immediately.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with 

ComtavSvmT  Thel  ^you'choo^iendte' rtSSSStfSiteS  ^  ^  l° 

Send  No  Money 

Just  the  Coupon 


Only  $1=  Down 

AFTER 
TRIAL 


If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb 
new  instrument  after  the  free  trial,  send 
us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  of  $36  for 
the  complete  outfit  in  easy  payments  of  only  $3.50  a  month. 

Think  of  it— a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month 
to  Pet  this  outfit  of  Mr.  EdLou's  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond 
Stylus  reproducer,  the  Ine-likc  music— the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records— all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits.  The 
the  br  *t  that  money  can  buy  at  very  much  less  than  the  price 
at  which  imitations  of  the  Genuine  New  Edison  aic  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  invention.  Mr. 
Edison  has  made  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  is 
no  reason,  now  — especially  since  we  make  this  rock-bottom  offer- 
why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr.  Edison’s 
genuine  instrument. 


Convince  yourself  first  at  our  expense. 
Get  the  New  Edison  in  your  home  on  free 


.1 


money  down,  no  C.  O.D.,  nothing  to  l 
keep  the  instrument.  Send  it  back  if  you  wish.  Or 
pay  only  only  $1.00  after  the  trial,  and  $3.50  a  month 
unUl  you  have  paid  $35.00.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


0  pay  unless  you 
;  if  yc 


F.  K.  Babson  EJiTS uSSSS™4 

8789  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Canadian  Office  <  355  Portage  Are.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■a  obligation  to  buy  in  sending^ tbis  coupon,  this  is  just  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial  ■■■■■■*■■■■■ 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dists.,  8789  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Mi%  Babson:  As  per  your  offer,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  with  the 

new  Dtamond  Stylus  reproducer  in  my  own  home  on  free  trial.  Also  send  me  twelve  records.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the 

m  the  Privilegc  of  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $3b.0<>  direct  from  you  on  your  special  terms.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  prompt- 

lit  mice  'it  vou^x«erv-e1CGthc  Sn<l  ’1*  thoroughly  satisfactory.  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit 

at  onte  .it  your  expense.  Otherwise.  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $100  within  forty-eight  hours  alter  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible  in  no 

case  exceeding  one  week,  aud  wfil  IIiake  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $3.50  for  10  months.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the  la"  t 


payment  has  been  made. 

My  name _ 

Ship  by - 


...My  post  office.. 


. Shipping  point . . . . 

Occupation . 


Age . . Married  or  single . . . If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state . 

r 

How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity? — . . . . . If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 

your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? . . 
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THIS  MARK 
YOUR 

GUARANTEE 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
or  Write  Us 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

Chicago  and  Rondout,  Illinois 


When,  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


4 


£ 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBAN V 
NEW  YORK 


FREE  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Use  win*  re  in  lhi»  ixsue  Advert  i«yr  offers  to  semi 
freo  a,  tt-pnge  account  book.  The  book  Is  Arranged  to 
keep all  aocouutoin  simple  form,-  shows  how  to  chnrgo 
against  crop  production;  hm»  a  hihornr's  time  record 
ami  section  for  personal  accounts.  Look up  tho  ndver- 
tieemeut  and  write  a  portal  caialtotho  advertiser,  not 
to  us  and  got  this  book.  You  will  ttnd  It  useful.— Adrf. 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TKATOR,  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  (done  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Rwy..  at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Easy  terms  and 
quick  profits.  Mild  climate,  rich  loil.  abundant 
rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to 
Eastern  markets,  also  to  eooil  schools  and  churches. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes 
just  far  etiongli  South.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley, 
Indus.  Agt.,C.  &  O  Rvvy.,  Room  5‘J9,  Richmond,  Va. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  Wo?™™ 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  yon  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Otter  office,  throughout  the  State, 


Land  of  Cheap 

F  ppfjj  Pork  produced  at  3c  per 
*  poaniit  and  beef  in  pro¬ 

portion  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Little 
shelter  needed.  Nine  months  erazinjr  with 
cheap  peanuts  and  cotton  seed  meal,  means 
bin  profits  in  stock  raisinit.  at  low 
cost.  Rich  soil.  Land  SIS  to  S3 S 
per  acre.  Special  attention  given 
3  settlers.  Write  me — 

W  T  KYZER.  AS  AST. ftfORFOi^U 
L  20. D  UNION  STA.  [SOUTHERN /l 

^  NORFOLK,  va.  /c;;gi 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA— $000,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  iu  1015.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  80.10  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta.  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba,  Taxes  average  .>24  and 
Will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  in-  , 
dudes  all  taxes;  uo  taxes  cm  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana 
fllnn  Pacific  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  tile  government  guarantees  your 
laud  aud  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  <i% ;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any¬ 
time.  Before  final  payment  become*  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  Itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  land 
itself.  Particulars  ml  request.  Ready-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  oue  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  fanners- up  to  a  value 
of  $i,ooo.  We  want  you;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  Wo  own  the  land1;  we  want  the  laud  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PAQ1F10  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada, 


Who  wants  to  wade 
through  skim  milk  up  to  the 
chin?  Then  why  spend  hours  dig¬ 
ging1  out  facts  that  you  can  get  to 
in  minutes ?  The  Farm  Journal 
dumps  the  skim  milk.  Gives  you 
nothing  but  the  cream! 

No  dilly-dallying.  No  editorial  frills  or  fixings.  Good, 
live,  clean  talks.  Farm  facts  by  experts-  Household 
helps  aud  practical,  money-saving  suggestions  for 
Mother.  Always  enough  first-class  reading  to  interest 
tray  member  of  the  family.  Send  $1  for  5  years’  sub¬ 
scription.  Money  back  any  time.  Or  ask  for  free 
sample  copy  and  your  Foor  Richard  Almanac  i®r  1917, 
It's  free,  too! 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Headquarters  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Selected  Quality 

Bar  Z  Brand  Owl  Brand 

43  Per  Cent  Protein  41  Per  Cent  Protein 

Dove  Brand  Jay  Brand 

38  1-2  Per  Cent  Protein  36  Per  Cent  Protein 

** Our  Brand  on  the  Tag , 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag** 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO. 

Established  1875 

Memphis,  Tennessee.  Branch  Office,  Dallas,  Texas 
Pioneers  in  Cotton  Seed  Meal— It  is  Our  Specialty 
j^We  Can  Quote  You  to  Your  Station 


to  use  it  for  cooking  only  I  ebon  Id  advise 
melting  the  butter  and  mixing  it  with  hot 
water  at  rate  of  2  parts  water  to  1  of  oil. 
Ituii  this  through  a  separator  and  possibly 
repeat  operation  a  second  time.  You  will 
note  Hint  oil  will  come  Gilt  of  cream  spout 
and  water  out  of  skim-milk  spout.  Most 
of  had  flavor  will  come  off  with  the  water. 
You  can  set  fat  away  to-  harden  and  use 
as  wanted.  If  you  do  not  have  a  separ¬ 
ator  try  melting  the  butter  and  then  add 
1  part  hot  water  to  it.  The  pure  oil  will 
float  on  top  after  it  has  stood  for  some 
time.  It  can  then  be  poured  off,  hardened 
and  used  for  cooking.  H.  F.  J. 

Size  of  Cow  Stable 

I  intend  to  put  up  a  cow  stable  to  ac¬ 
commodate  about  five  cows.  Are  these 
dimensions  large  enough  for  the  law's  re¬ 
quirements?  Size  12x20  ft.  front;  7  ft. 
rear.  0  ft.  flat  roof,  paper  covering. 
Front  to  be  hoarded  2  ft.  from  bottom, 
balance  to  be  half  glass  and  muslin. 
Cows  to  be  fastened  by  either  stanchions 
or  chains.  Sleeping  part  to  be  raised 
about  10  inches  with  either  loam  or  board 
floor,  with  cement  back  part.  w.  K. 

New  York. 

There  are  no  State  laws  prescribing 
the  size  of  cow  stables,  though  your  local 
board  of  health  may  have  made  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  it.  The  official 
score  card  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  gives  the  maximum  credit  for  500 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  cow,  and  no 
credit  if  less  than  200  cubic  feet  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Your  proposed  dimensions  allow 
only  about  the  minimum  space  of  200  ett, 
ft.  From  50  to  GO  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  cow  are  usually  considered  nec¬ 
essary;  your  plan  provides  -18.  Four 
square  feet  of  window  glass  per  Cow  is 
given  the  maximum  score  on  the  official 
card  and  one  square  foot  is  allowed  credit, 
A  controllable  flue  system  of  .ventilation 
is  preferred,  though  windows  hinged  at 
the  bottom  or  arranged  to  slide  are  scored 
at  a  smaller  number  of  credits. 


It  is  not  a  rapid  road  to  wealth,  how¬ 
ever,  and  disappointment  will  be  avoided 
if  the  amateur’s  expectations  are  not  too 
rosy  at  the  start.  Guinea  pigs  of  the  age 
and  size  desired  by  tlie  laboratories, 
those  weighing  from  seven  to  12  ounces 
apiece,  ordinarily  bring  from  35  to  50 
cents  each.  They  may  he  brought  to  this 
size  in  about  six  weeks.  In  times  of  scar¬ 
city  prices  have  risen  to  $1  per  head,  but 
that  is  not  the  ruling  quotation.  Guinea 
pigs  are  subject  fo  various  diseases,  and, 
at  times,  an  epidemic  among  them  will 
make  the  supply  short.  At  these  times 
prices  rise,  fluctuating  with  the  supply 
and  demand.  As  in  other  lines  of  work, 
high  prices  stimulate  production,  while  a 
period  of  low  returns  drives  people  out 
of  the  business.  M.  b.  d. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron 

t 

On  page  1273  A.  3.  A.  recommends 
“dried  sulphate  of  iron”  for  worms.  Does 
that  mean  sulphate  of  iron  crystals,  some¬ 
times  called  copperas?  C.  E.  C. 

Yes;  but  the  drying,  which  may  be 
done  on  a  stove  top,  removes  water  of 
crystallization  so  that  the  copperas  is 
readily  powdered  for  more  convenient  use. 

A.  S.  A. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

The  sale  of  imported  milking  Shorthorn 
cattle  by  F.  8.  Peer  at  Cranford,  X.  .T., 
Nov.  28,  will  be  long  remembered  in 
Shorthorn  history  as  a  great  success. 
Seventy -three  animals  brought  under  the 
hammer  over  $781  per  head.  Buyers  were 
present  from  California,  <  )hin,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  little  New  Jersey 
will  hold  its  own  through  the  purchases  of 
Joseph  I.arocque,  of  Far  11  ills,  who  se¬ 
cured  some  of  the  tops.  Seventeen  head 
brought  over  $1,000  each,  topped  by 
Kebnscott  Viscount  19th,  a  showy  aud  ex- 
Ircmcly  well-bred  bull.  at.  $1,700,  going  to 
Dr.  C.  Way.  of  New  York.  H.  E.  Tener 
of  the  same  State,  also  secured  some  line 
animals.  The  blood  of  these  dual-pur¬ 
pose  attimals  will  be  well  diffused  through 
the  country  and  should  help  improve  the 
herds  into  which  they  go.  i.  j>.  M. 


Copyright  by 
W.  Ward  Smith 


Champion  Ayrshire  Cow  Winnie  K,  at  Virginia  State  Fair 


Renovating  Butter 

Is  there  any  way  of  renovating  butter? 
I  have  a  crock  of  butter  that  has  become 
very  rancid.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  with  it.  so  as  to  use  it  in  place  of  lard? 

New  York.  A.  G.  B. 

Butter  to  be  renovated  is  dumped  into 
vats  and  melted.  The  oil  is  then  strained 
and  run  into  large  tanks  where  it  is  held 
for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  high  temper¬ 
ature.  This  permit®  the  salt  and  curd  to 
settle  to  bottom  where  it  is  drawn  off 
through  a  valve  iu  bottom  of  tank.  The 
clear  oil  is  run  into-  a  second  set  of  tanks 
aud  kept  at  120  degrees  F,  lor  several 
hours.  During  this  time  pure  warm  air 
is  passed  through  the  fat  to  drive  off  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavors  and  odors.  The  oil  is 
then  mixed  with  clean,  slightly  sour  skim 
milk  iu  proportion  of  1  part  milk  to  1  % 
parts  oil.  The  mixture  is  made  by  pass¬ 
ing  air  through  it  or  passing  it  through  an 
emulsor.  The  emulsion  is  then  run  into  a 
tank  of  cold  water  and  the  fat  crystallizes 
out  on  top  and  is  scooped  off.  After  a  few 
hours  it  is  salted,  worked  and  packed. 

You  could  use  some  modification  of  this 
method  on  your  butter.  Since  you  wish 


Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  care 
given  a  cow  stable  aud  its  occupants.  A 
small  stab’  that  is  clean,  light  and  airy 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  one  that  is 
dark  and  dirty,  but,  when  building,  it  is 
best  to  meet  the  maximum  rather  than 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  health 
authorities.  When  milk  is  sold  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  York,  the  scoring  of  the 
stable  governs  to  some  extent  the  price 
received  for  the  milk.  M.  B.  D. 

Market  for  Guinea  Pigs 

Have  you  any  information  concerning 
profits  in  raising  guinea  pigs?  People 
tell  me  that  hospitals  are  very  anxious 
for  them  at  a  good  price.  R.  F.  ir. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  guinea 
pigs  from  laboratories  where  they  are 
used  iu  experimental  medicine.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  constant  and  fair  prices  are  se¬ 
cured.  As  to  the  profit,  that  depends 
upon  many  circumstances.  Where  green 
food  can  be  secured  at  practically  no  cost 
and  the  time  involved  in  their  care  is  not 
an  important  factor,  one  should  get  some 
little  return  for  his  labor  and  investment. 
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PASTEURIZE! 


S  1]  pasteurize  your  milk 

andcream  anil  hasten 

flllf/fc,  the  day  of  better 

prices.  Over  90  per 
v I  cent  of  milk  sold  in 

-  r  New  York  City  is 

==^-  pasteurized.  The 

public  is  demanding 
it  more  and  more. 
Pasteurization  makes  cleaner.safor, better- 
flavored  and  longer-keeping  milk.  Past¬ 
eurized  cream  also  makes  better  butter. 

Here,  at  last.is  ihernachine  that  enables 
you  to  pasteurize  your  milk  or  cream 
scientifically  without  a  big  outlay— tho 

Minnetonna  Ripener 
and  Pasteurizer 

—built  to  fit  your  requirements  and  your 
pocketboolc  and  yet  as  efficient  as  the  big 
expensive  creamery  outfits. 

It  j.*  also  a  Cooler.  Holder  *===____ 
and  Cream  Hipener— 4  ma-  // 
chines  in  one— and  the  most,  //  pi >ge/T[.rJ 
sanitary  outfit  of  its  kind  //  IpAsn-nol 
made.  4  sizes— 20,  40.  7b  and  //  / 

loo  gallons.  // 

FREE  -Our  booklet  “The 
Profits  of  Pasteurization. ’’  if  / 

Read  it  and  you'll  see  how  ill  / 

will  pay  you  to  employ  these!  — — »  / 

new  scientific  methods  of  . -J 

pasteurization  and  ripening. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY, 

1729  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Owatanna,  Minn. 


Make  More 

» 

Money 

Dairymen, 
Butter  Makers, 
Milk  Dealers — 


/SS 

S: 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!~^ 


Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No. 2.  Lightrunning 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
mirg. durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  M  quarts 

(>er  hoar.  Made  »-»o  In  four  e*" 
arirer  Mitt-a  cp  to  6  1  --  Mwwn  hi  Yu 

Free  Trial  Kvn" °,wn 

ami  morn  by  wln.1 
..•Sal  tring* 


mwzm 


Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  anvo  money. 

ACBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  gs> 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


30  Days' 


M^95AMERICAK 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

■  Sent  on  Trial.  Fully  Cuaran- 

■  HP  teed.  Easy  running,  rm  !y  ch-an.-d. 

I  Skims  warm  Or  col.l  ml  lit.  Bowl  a 

sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 
ts  largo  or  small  obtain  handsome  catalog.  Address.  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.buS34m?.y. 


1549 


^J^edgoes  farther 


1 

,  Test  il 

out  for 

Ill 

30  days 

.'!^8^^!^Cookinjf  swells  feed,  makes  it  taste  better, 
more  diffOHtihln  and  nourishing, 

“FARMER’S  FAVORITE”  rcs, 

Feet/  Cooker  and  Boiler  lT  out  ; 

Srur*  M  c.r  ukOm  every  mui*»u,  Just  tin*  I  J  , 

thing  for  roukhift  twd  lor  ulmik  ami  I  1  3U  <*c 

poultry,  waiidIuk  water  for  eattio,  _ 

healing  NVAtoiorwnxImiav,  rendering  EMS  rnrm^ 

lmil  and  tftllow,  Hl«Hll*lnK  dairy 

U’.enslll*  bolt  tag’  asp,  ••U:.  CmkA  MSg 

qoU-kly.  Little  I  Iifll.  s-t  up  any  Where, 

iin!"Ot*  OT  'til.  No  brick  InUflftatkHl.  I 

Eo*y  to  mov« .  If  not  oatiufied  your  -  - 

mnn«yb*-*k.  2$  to  capacity-  ^  d 

four  itiiM  ►ytwrno.  Write  for  interest  i£>.  '  j  ■’ * f, . 

ingittrraltire  on  wtlftt  Agricultural  o<l»-  J7%  jjvU  ~ 

lege  and  evperimAtltal  men  su/  about  g  \  iltyrll 

inrr-*»»od  profits  fcoio  cooked  food  \  |  1 

LLWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

L  66-72  Owego  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Jy 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

5 O— SPRING  AND  FALL  PIGS-BO 

Sip  Snw.brril  for  KPi  l rip1  litters  Of  these  4<i  are  daugh¬ 
ters  uf  l.l»?  nival.  J.i  i!  l  rcrm^r',  Ifival,  and  15  arc  by 
sui'li  hoars  ns  Lee  Premier  49th.  Lee  I’nWIcr'.  Mnxter- 
plece,  I.ungffil low's  Counter  Sd>  and  Hopeful  l.co's 
''ikvcs.’-oi'.  If  you  want  tin*  host  got  a  sow  by  too 
I ‘rend  it's  Hlvn!  l»t6«.  Him  800  pound  Twayear-eJd, 
and  rhe  great est  te  *r  that  wo  peer  on  nod.  These 
sows  arc-  of  the  het  of  type  and  breeding.  nnd  n  o 
priced  from  ado  i.  ■  8100  a.x'oriUng  to  the  Breeding 
Quality  and  quantity.  We  haT<i  lO  spring  Scry  lee 
ISuiif.  and  8  Tried  Service  Hone*  that  nouul  a 
benefit  to  am  herd.  They  nro  honrs  that  we  liavo 
Used  In  our  own  herd  nnd  ura  of  Spring  1410  Vat  row. 
We  invite  your  personal  .election,  Otherwise  we 
id  Rnaivintee  ‘"Alosoliile  Sritl«f«otlon"*  on  arid  cal. 
A  I  dean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME  '• 

For  further  information  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood  si^pim  boars 

litter  v  ifttes,  from  a  liner  of  fifteen,  wcigut,  N-ov. 
»17th,  1770  pounds,  averaging  295  nt  soreu  months. 
Sire,  Hignwood  Model  Iweighl  7-10  al  Iwo  ye  is 
in  brnnuing  condition,  would  easily  weigh  1,000  In 
flesh),  ham.  a  big  Highwood  sow  that  has  farrowc  1 
former  litter,  of  12,  M  a:td  17.  This  1*  just  one  lot. 
We  have  siitv  xpring  boats  of  sinner  sup,  type  nnd 
breeding.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Bos  '<5,  Dundee.  N  Y. 

SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALlf 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell,  pride  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRES 

More  prizes  won  nt  the  leading  Viig  shows  of 
the  U.  S.  this  year  by  our  hard  than  by  any 
other  herd.  Now  offering  bred  gilts  and 
sows,  also  n  few  pigs  of  both  sexes,  ready  to 
wenn,  at  a  low  figure,  to  give  us  worn  room. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SpringbankHerd  of  Berkshires 

April.  WIN.  wormed  shotes.  One  2-yonr  old  sow,  fur¬ 
rows  July  16.  Charmer  s  champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marlileriale,  Cl 

Lake  view  Farm  Berkshires  f/"  ucet2!i 

foundation  stock  In  service  boars,  bred  and  open 
sows,  pigs  all  ages,  for  breeding  only.  Inspection  in¬ 
vited,  A.  J.  STAPLETON. Wilbrsham  Road  ..iiifielcJ,  Mas*. 

TV  1  1  *  Bargains  in  fall  pics. 

rSPr  LT  C  h  *  VP<s  EDWIN  B.  MACl.R 
AOUtlGOCoategv|1Ui  pa. 

REG.  B  ERKSHIRES 

H.  GRIM  3I3AW  North  East,  Fa. 

Dorliehiroo  purebred.fi  ■yetots  old  breeders  4<>elther 

DerKSnireS  sex  CL0VER0ALE  FARM.  Ch-.IntJe.  New  York 

Berkshire  and  O*  I.  C.  SWINE 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  ready  for  service,  open  gilts 
and  pigs.  Good  individuals:  excellent  breeding; 
satisfaction  gna'-anteed.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  TARBEIL  FARMS,  Smifhville  Flats,  N  Y. 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

*  Bigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows,  Service  hoars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford, N,  V. 

Duroc  Fall  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Both  sexes,  not  akin.  ALBERT  NYE.New  Washington,  0. 

riiirnoPItre  SI 5  pair.  Feed  higher  Pigs  same price, 
uurocrigs  s<  WEEKS  -  De  Graff.  Ohio 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  enrly,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific,  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old.  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R.  \v .  McALLEN  -  Fauuettsburg,  Pa. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso i^nanw 

in  the  East  for  reglstere<i  stock  of  all  aKes.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y-Trens.,  Valatie,  N.  V. 

Pedigreed  Duroc  Jersey  PIGS  ® nff °™ k™: 

Grown  females  cheap.  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Oarlington.  M4. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

bonrt  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm.  Stone  Ridue.  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TV1ICW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

BOOKS  WORTH 
; . BUYING - 

I  Animal  Breeding,  Sbaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50  | 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50  I 

I  Cheeese  Making  Decker . 1.76 

■  Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25  ( 

*  Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25  | 

I  Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder. .  1.00  ■ 

I  Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50  | 

I  Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50  I 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

J  333  WEST  30th  6T„  NEW  YORK. 


Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BUTTER. 

Prices  are  two  to  three  cents  Tower.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  dull  on  the  undergrades,  but  quite  firm 
on  high  scoring  qualities. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 39  @  39*6 

Good  to  Choice  .  ...  37  @  38)4 

Lower  Grades .  34  @  3fi 

Dairy,  heot . 38  @  ItS’-j 

Common  to  Good .  30  @  36 

City  made  . . .  29  @  32 

Packing  Stock .  ...  27  @  29 

Process  .  31  @  35 


Elgin,  111,,  butter  market  40  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  continue  on  about  the  level  of  the  past 
two  weeks,  but  the  volume  of  business  is  small. 
Some  speculators  are  reported  ns  trying  to  work 
down  their  stock  by  cutting  prices  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  interest  export  buying.  A  little  cheese 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  has  arrived  here,  selling 
about  one  cent  under  best  State. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  24I£@  25 

Good  to  choice .  23  @  24 

Lower  grades .  20  <§>  22 

Daisies,  best .  25  @  25 1-a 

Young  Americas  ..  .v .  25  @  25»e 

Skims,  best .  ...  20  (A  20bS 

Fair  to  good .  i3  <8>  18 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  slinky  and  unsettled,  except  on 
nearby  white,  which  continue  scarce,  though 
selling  lower  than  last  week.  Candled  eggs  for 
good  restaurant  trade  are  costing  around  50 
cents,  or  a  little  more  if  white  color  Is  insisted 
on.  'Fresh  eggs  sometimes  get  such  rough  hand¬ 
ling  that  the  membranes  break  and  they  will 
shake  like  rotten  eggs.  Shaking  is  not  a  sure 
test  of  quality,  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  shake 
an  egg  anyway.  Examining  lie  fore  a.  light,  is 
the  only  sure  test  outside  of  breaking.  All  who 
are  producing  eggs  for  market  should  experi¬ 
ment  with  candling  until  they  become  reason¬ 
ably  expert  nt  reading  an  egg’s  character.  It. 
does  not.  take  very  much  time  anfl  wilt  save 
the  hard  feelings  that  result  from  careless 
gathering. 


Wiiite,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  65  @  58 

Medium  .o good .  60  @  64 

Mlicd  cob  s.  best,  . .  62  (A  55 

Comm  _u  to  good .  38  &  40 

Storage  .  27  @  33 

Gathered,  best . .  (8  (<6  50 

Medium  to  good  .  40  @  45 

Lower  grades .  28  @  35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  15  @  18 

Ducks,  lb .  16  @  17 

Fowls  .  16  &  17 

Roosters  .  14  &  15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  la  in  bad  condition  owing  to  a 
wfcek  of  soft  weather  amf  the  slack  demand. 
Anything  suitable  hn_s  been  stored,  but  consid¬ 
erable  is  not  good  enough,  and  has  to  he  forced 
for  sale  at  any  price  necessary  to  move  it. 


Turkeys,  best  lb . . .  32  &  33 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broi lers.  lb .  30  &  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  &  28 

Roasters  .  31  @  32 

Fowls . 17  @  21 

Ducks .  .  18  (3  22 

Bquabs.  dor .  125  @6  25 

Guineas,  pair  . .  1 00  @  150 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  6  25  @  9  25 

Bull* . . .  5  10  @  7  UU 

Cows  . •  4  00  @  6  U0 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 10  00  @14  d0 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00  @8  00 

Lam  1)8  . 1150  @13  00 

Hogs .  9  50  @10  00- 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lba . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . 

Red  .Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


.12  25  @13  00 
.1150  @1200 
.1190  @12  00 
.12  75  @13  00 
.12  25  @13  00 
.  8  00  @8  10 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  is  strong,  nnd  nil  choice  bar¬ 
relled  stock  is  working  out  at  high  figures — 
mainly  $5  to  $0.  Pears  scarce.  Cranberries  do¬ 
ing  slightly  better.  Strawberries  in  small  quan 
titles  are  on  band  from  California  and  F’lorida, 
bringing  50  to  75  cents  per  quart. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl . .  2  50  @5  50 

Wiuesnp  ...  .  .  2  50  @5  00 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @  5  00 

Twenty-ounce .  2  00  @  6  00 

Uubbardston . . .  2  00  @3  50 

King .  .  2  00  @6  00 

McIntosh .  4  00  @6  50 

Baldwin  . .  2  25  @  «  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @  6  00 

Ben  Davis .  2  00  @  3  00 

Western,  box . . .  1  50  @2  35 

Pears— Sheldon,  bbl .  4  50  @  5  50 

Bose  .  5  00  9  7  00 

Kieffer .  1  50  @  4  00 

Anjou  .  3  00  @  4  75 

Qninces,  bbl.  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  qt. . . .  65  @  75 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  00  @  9  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  remain  high  on  choice  sound  stock. 
Many  of  the  receipts  show  damage  from  rot  or 
frost  and  prices  on  these  are  cut  as  necessary 
to  move  them.  Cabbage  is  lower,  except  for 
best  Danish  seed.  Onions  in  better  demand  at 
slightly  improved  prices  in  some  cases.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  very  low  except  for  best. 

Potatoes— Maine.  1801bs . .  4  50  @  4  80 


State,  165  lb  bag  .  4  25  @  4  50 

Long  Island,  1801  bs . 5  25  @  5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5  00  @8  00 

8outliern,*late  crop,  bbl.  . 4  OIJ  @  4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn . 1  50  @  1  75 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  3  @  9 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Garllo,  lb . .  3  @  8 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  0U  @  3  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @  3  5U 

Onbbagc.  ton . 35  00  @611  00 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl.  basket .  26  @  3  00 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  1001b.  bag .  3  00  @  3  75 

State  and  Western,  lOOlbs .  3  00  @  4  25 

'—^Conn.,  100  lb.  bag .  3  26  @  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  75  @850 

String  Beans  bu.  . .  1  00  @  3  50 

Turnips,  bbl . . .  1  50  fry  3  00 

Squash,  bbl  . .  160  @2  50 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  1  U0  @  l  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @100 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  iffl  1  50 


HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

The  best  of  the  forced,  tomatoes  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  concerns,  whose  aim  is  to  keep 
tin-  stock  moving  steadily  at  good  average, 
rather  than  extreme  prices.  Mushrooms  are  in 
some  surplus  and  tower.  Lettuce  firm,  owing  to 
the  poor  quality  of  so  much  of  the  outdoor 
grown.  RuiIInIiok  nnd  cucumbers  low. 

(Contiuuei]  tin  page  1551.) 


AkarHoon  Antnic- T,ie  beef  breed-  Bulls  f°r 
HDeraeen  ungus  saie.  Bun  calves  priced  low. 

C.  W.  ECKARDT.21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

~  JERSEYS  ]!T~ 


LIVE  WILD  ANIMALS  wlfl? 

GARLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  COMPANY.  Box  X  487.  Otdtcwn,  Maine 

~~ AYRSHIRES  IT 


Get  Rid  of  the 
“Boarders” 


Do  you  keep  cows  or  do  they 
keep  you?  Do  you  know 
which  are  earnire  a  profit  and 
which  are  merely  paying  their 
board?  One  commuri'.y  increased  the  average 
net  profit  per  cow  1 29%  in  a  few  years  by  testing. 
Cows  from  regularly  texted  herds  sell  for  more 
money  and  so  do  (heir  offspring.  Knowing  beats 
guessing  in  d*if/  work.  Get  our  free  booklet, 
“  What  is  Accomplished  by  Testing  Cows'1  and 
learn  how  to  build  up  your  herd  from  animals  of 
known  production.  livery  farmer  should  read 
this  booklet.  It's  free.  Send  a  postal  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23d  St.  New  York  City 


^  Mr.  LOTT  HALL, 

C  of  Gouverneur,  N.Y., 


that  Bells  Perfection  hore  her  first,  calf  when 
she  was  two-  Has  had  19  calves— always  been 
healthy — milked  nearly  11  montliseach  period, 
giving  from  40  to  50  lbs.  when  fresh.  That’s  a 
typical  AYR8HJRE  record— duplicated  time 
and  time  again.  Better  investigate  this  long- 
lived,,  prolilfc.prod  uctive,PROFIT  ABLE  breed. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y  21  Park  St-,  Brendon,  Vt. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  He  rep¬ 
resents  blood  lines  followed  at 

®  Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  6  MCKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


—  Registered  Ayrshire  Bult  M.j.JA0N 


AyrshireBull  Calves  cJ,,l!|fi2nl,!!»!fE»*ku*rd  fsi.?op: 

shire  rams  and  ewes.  aiil'IIDK  BTUEK,  Barntrville,  N,  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GDE 


EVS 


c,PO* 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie’s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“ Production ,f  our  Watchword 

PAH  C  A  f  P  146— BULL  CALF.  Dropped  May  27,  I9t<5. 
rllK  NAl  r  cutur  flight  fawu),  black  tongue 

1  L/liUld  am!  Hwifrli.  Sir*,  Lnit’a  Totoijo  10661  i;  the 

hull  whose  dam  atwl two  graiHlA.ni*  average  H,2gi  lh*.  I  oz.  t.pik, 
Jl.v,  J :j  o*.  butler.  Dam  Ficgla  35th  of  lfnod  Farm  25t-7-7,  a 
Ketrlntcr  of  Merit  daughter  ol  Fogia  Oth  of  Hood  Farm.  Record: 
6.1  US  Itis.  3  oz.  milk,  410  lbs.  butter  aa  a  two-yeur-rdd. 

RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Manager  .  GENEVA,  OHIO 

WE  AKE  OFFERING 

1 5  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  18  month*  old:  n!?.ol  BU  LI,  CALF,  1  month 
old — nil  of  Noble  of  O nk land  and  1ST .  Lambert  breed¬ 
ing.  ALo  50  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs, 10 
weeks  to  4  months  old.  Also  Sows  ready  for  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Boars  for  service.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

::  MQLSTEINS  ;;  | 

SpotFarmHoIsteins,$15 

A  ?on  of  Pontiac  KornOyke 
with  30-lb.  dam  ami  25  of  his 
daughters.  >4  Holstein  heifer 
calves  415  eaeh,  express  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  60  high  grade  heifers, 

1  to  3  years  old,  436  to  475  each. 
20  registered  heifers,  6  months 
to  1  year  old,  4150  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  Iiclfers  and  bulls, 
high  grade  cows,  t  arge  stock 
on  hand— com©  anil  »ce  them. 
JOHN  C.  RKACAN,  Tally, N.Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onfl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  uru  recently  fresh  and  others  duo  to 
freshen  within  tiu  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Brice*75  to  S125  per  head. 
4  (in  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  belters 
1  uu  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  Price  865 
to  87 5  per  head.  Two  tlno  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  fur  850. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  A  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N  Y. 

Stevens’  Farm 

*  ;•  ■  HOLSTEINS 

S''./.  -  '--  *  -  f'.i  calves,  registered  bull  calves, 

v  v«  ^  all  ages.  All  from  hlgh-pro 

«giali hr  '"***•  -  *  during  dams. 

J  PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  OO  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 

_ the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 

sale  Holstein-Friesians 

Write  for  Pedigree  and  Price  on  a  yearling  son  of  a 
22.17  lb.  Heifer  G.  S.  HOMAN,  Elbridge,  N.  V. 

Uni  CT Clll C— Breed  np,  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
■  •U4.@lfcllw  are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  It.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALK  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 


—  are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 

A  Guernsey  cow  averaged  over  500  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  yearly  and  had  prodfc-Jed  six 
calves  when  seven  years  old. 

Write  for  FRT3T5  Literature. 

Am.Guernsey  Cattle  Club. Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Every  sire  for  four  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
bull  calf  we  offer  below  is  out  of  nn  ADVANCED  REGIS¬ 
TER  DAM  or  has  sired  A. R.  ANIMALS.  P  rice.  ^  a,  Express 
prepaid  within  500  miles.  For  further  particulars  tuiflvesa 

C.  H.  HECHLER  .  -  •  ROSLYN.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS^K2^-: 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smilhtowr.N  Y. 

mEH0JEsVRegistored  Guernsey  Females  ?eaalrvlUsgs 

C.l.  0uHrickk  Port  Murray.  N.J 


preferredr&t  reasonable  prices. 


|  HORSES 

O  Pays  The  :»oaai 

Liireen  Freight  &  hh 

XJ1  Buyers  fare 

offers  more  Stallions  of  service-  si|p;f 

able  age  by  the  $fU.l)U0  Champion  fwft.  %.'■ 

CA  KNOT  (66606)  than  does  any  -l&jgS  a 

other  breeder  in  America.  For  S 

Percherrma,  Belgians,  Holstein  ijfl 

Cattle  or  Shetland  Poules.  write  S 

for  cal.  Prices  right.  Term  stosuiu 

A.  W.  GREEN.  Jr  ^  ; 

MiddlPTl*  M.  Ohio  ii.  K.  Station, 

EnNt  O.  on  1'enntL.  H.  l-t.  |- 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  yon  want 
to  buy  a  choice  weaning  Or  coming  2-yr-old  stallion 
write  me.  If  Yoar  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  be  Sure  to  Write  Me. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  coming  2-yr-oid  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stall  ion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  vequost. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


BAY  GELDING-jmi'g&lgrs 

rosd  horse.  I.  Batchelder.  R .  I .  Morris  tow  n,  N.  J. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 

your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Bax  438  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


ShetlandPon  iesiSSSt^Sa 

hviil  iu  blggvat  Shetland  Producing  County  iu  U.  S.  t&O  to  $150, 


.\  SHEEP 


CUDflDCUlDC  15 bred  ewes.  Also  Ram  Iamb*  for  sale. 

onnuroninc  STEVENS  BROS.  -  WXun,  N.  y. 


Tnni®  CKoou  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 

I  unis  oncop  prieestoj.N.  McPherson.  Scottsvilis,  N.Y.  > 


I  .  D  -  — -  126  lbs.  up.  Kwc  iamhsanrt  bred 

nampsiuraLaiuDKams  ewes,  umts  sired  h>  our 

Flower  ram  14364.  1IA8LKTT  liltOS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Registtred  Holstein-Friesian  YearlingHeifers 

Not  bred.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-SouihdownEwes  SIS 

at  reasonable  prices.  C.  A.  BUTTRICK.  Pori  Mmray.N.  J. 


DOCS  and  FERRETS 


FurralefrirSalft  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

rerreis tot oaie  max  keelar,  r.  f  o.  n«.  i.wskanw.o. 


p-Il;- p„_.  FERRETS  and  GUINEA  FIGS. 

Lome  r  ups  kelson  bkos.,  Ghove  city,  Pa. 


CUCDUCDn  DIIDC  >!»!«■  >1  females,  $2. 

vVlLr  nCnll  rUl  O  Trio  Milch  Goats.  100. 
Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


■LACK.  WHITE  QhonhorH  Pune  from  good  driving 
AND  TAN  onepnerarups  lto<;k-  Always  ready. 
Kind  with  children.  Pleasant  disposition.  All  pups 
guaranteed  to  make  good  dogs,  or  if  one  fails  I  «  ill 
refund  another  pup.  W  W.  NORTON.  So.  Hammond  N.Y. 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  puppies.  SIS  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brack.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Good  Hound-Three  Tears  Old 

color.  Mack,  tan  and  white.  Will  hunt  coons,  foxes 
and  rabbits,  Price.  $50. 

E.  G.  Wraight,  Tunxis  Club,  ToUand,  Mass. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  useful  dog  alive.  (1>  Best  watch  doe,  alert,  brave.  »en«ible.  (2)  Peerless 
stock  dog,  kills  oob  cat.  coyote,  nvrrrffrflfr  3)  Great  orchard  dog.  t4)  Wonder* 
till  hunting  doc,  unod  by  RponcwII  ami  lliln.’y.  *5)  A  uoultry  Insurance  policy, 
sworn  enemy  or  ukunk,  waaael.  coon,  rata.  The  child’s  companion*  playful, 
no  mean  ways«  free  from  rabies,  fine  guardtnn,  17/  A  money  makar*  good  oltcn 
earns  upward  of  >200  a  ya dr,  puppicu  .tall  nnedily,  rai»o  Oicm&olvcti,  Laidy.  Wo 
have  the  bast  thoroughbred  stock.  «u«rnnt#*ed.  *San<i  for  booklet. 

AT  STUO,  Havelock  Coldsmfth,  nutanmeant.,  imporlad  *t»n  of  Cnumplon  Crumptou 
Oocmc,  Um  fib.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  wile, 

VIBERT  KF/NNF.lj  liox  la,  WRftTON,  N.  J. 


75he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  10,  191C, 


Roberts'  Abbeklrk  Ponllac, 
No.  109876,  1st  and  Junior 
Champion  allows  stale  Fair, 
1818.  Owned  byOr.Roberts. 


r  $3  Package  ™ 

[  flunrnntacca  <o  qIvo 
naflftfiicticn  or 
f  money  rofundod 

I  Package  sufficient 

For  ordinary  cases, 

|  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


Direct  to 
Calf  Cholera 


And  Calf  Cholera  kills  thousands  of  calves.  The  digestive  organs 
are  paralyzed;  foud  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the  stomach; 
it  sours  and  ferments  and  decomposes.  Do  you  wonder  that  so 
many  calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after  cholera  strikes? 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It 
regulates  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore 
mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies  the  poisonous  gases  already 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermentation.  Digestion 
becomes  normal  and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don’t  let  the  trouble 
go  too  far.  Begin  with  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  right  away  when 
scours  appear.  The  disease  is  contagious. 

L&xotonic  relieves  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  which,  in  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  cases,  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Ordinarily,  this  animal  disorder  is  treated  'or  constipation,  which 
oftentimes  results  in  ibe  animal’s  death,  Laxotonic  removes  all  risks. 

Cow  Cleaner  helps  cows  at  calving  time.  Cleans  and  removes  tho 
afterbirth  naturally  leaves  organs  ill  healthy  breeding  condition. 

Use  Antiscpto  to  soothe  and  heal  soreness  of  genital  organs. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the  cow  system, 
keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling  off  of  milk. 

Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breeding.  Calves  are 
dropped  naturally,  complications  are  avoided.  Use  also  for  breed¬ 
ing  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolicc,  Badger  Balm  and  Stokvigor  are  also  Dr.  Roberts' 
Prescriptions  which  mean  better  live  stock. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts*  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at 
your  drug  store  — nearly  4000  dealers  in 
United  States.  Don’t  by  any  means  accept 
any  package  of  animal  medicine  that  doe« 

not  have  Dr.  Roberts  picture  on  the  front,  X ; 

Look  for  it— it’s  your  assurance  of  healthy,  r 
profitable  stock,  If  you  do  not  have  Dr.  # 

Roberts'  lfcU-paga  "Practical  Home  Veteri-  #  J 

narlan,”  treating  all  diseases  of  nil  live  #  HH| # 

slock,  enclose  $1.00  and  receive  copy  by  mail,  f  \ 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  1  bBh  J  ^ 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  .v  ag 


[Farm  Account! 
Book  Free 


Business  farming  puts 

money  in  the  bank.  Use 
our  Farm  Accou nt  Book— 
know  just  what  you  are 
making.  Simply  arranged — S4 
pages,  for  pen  or  pencil.  Work¬ 
men’s  Time  Sheet  and  Wage 
Table  save  a  world  of  bother. 

Backmore’s 


Gall  Cure 


is  the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  bumsorany 
wounds  on  horses  or  cattle. 

Cures  collar  and  saddle  galls 
while  the  horse  works — no  lost 
time.  Finn  for  curing  sore  teats 
in  cows.  Heals  mange  and  other 
Bldn  diseases.  Noto  the  work¬ 
horse  trade  mark — found  only 
on  the  genuine —accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  At  your  dealer’s  or  di¬ 
rect  from  us. 

Send  today  for  Account  Book 
and  sample— both  free.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  your  1917 
accounts.  Address, 

akk  \]  Maine 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with  I 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF,* 


Has  Imitators  Bu!  No  Competitors 

t  fi.  r  .  v  -r-x  • .  ,  * .  - 


A  Safe.  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweony,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

Am  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  jzr* Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wiiliams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERALS 

jX  HE  AVE  years 

SkCOMPOUND 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book.  4  M  free,  ABSORBLNE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscle*  or  Ligament*,  Enlarged  Clauds.  Wens. 
Cysts.  Allay*  pain  quickly.  Price  it  and  #2 
•  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  In  (he  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Booklet 
Free  Wti 

NEGLECT  l| 
Will  Ruin  ^ 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  A 

WANTED  £- 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


Wheat,  bu..  $1.70;  corn,  bn..  $1;  oats, 
bu.,  55c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.70;  apples,  bu.. 
$1:  turnips,  bu.,  $1;  eggs  55c;  poultry, 
choice  old.  21c  lb.,  young  24c ;  butter 
50c;  milk,  $2.30  cwt.,  wholesale;  cabbage 
4c  lb. :  veal  calves  lie  on  hoof ;  hogs  14c 
dressed.  Some  of  the  above  prices  are 
high  owing  to  drought.  Wheat  and  corn 
were  very  good  crops  in  this  section. 

Kimberton,  Pa.  M.  c. 

This  vicinity  is  not  farmed  much.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  private  sales,  $1.50  bit.:  ruta¬ 
bagas,  50  to  75c.  Fruit  is  a  failure ;  ap¬ 
ples  about  all  that  is  grown  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Since  the  dairymen’s  strike  here 
(they  won)  ;  they  are  li tiding  out  one  by 
one  that  they  really  get  less  profit  per 
cow  than  before.  Butter  brings  57c  here 
for  home  consumption.  My  line  poultry 
exclusively.  I  receive  65c  clear  for  my 
white  eggs  (Minorcas)  ;  stores  pay  50  to 
53c.  c.  K. 

Lookout.  Pa. 

Wheat  $1.70  to  $1.75  bu. ;  corn,  old, 
$1.10;  corn,  now,  80  to  00c,  at  auction; 
rye  $1.10;  potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.00;  cows 
$00  to  $100;  milk  oa/-*c.  farmers  pay 
freight;  hogs  $12  to  $14  per  cwt.;  hay, 
$20  per  ton.  The  staple  crops  in  this  sec- 
limi  are  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes;  dairy¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  also. 

Langhorne,  Pa.  f.  k.  b. 

Milch  cows  $75  to  $80;  beef  cows  $50 
to  $00;  calves,  prime.  11  to  12c;  pork, 
dressed,  13e  to  lie  lb.;  lambs  9c  to  10c; 
sheep  $7  to  $.8;  butter  38c  to  40c.  Ap¬ 
ples  75c  to  $1;  potatoes  $1.40  to  $1.50 
bu.  at  the  car.  Cabbage  2c  per  lb. ;  oats 
70c;  buckwheat  $1.75  to  $1,80  per  cwt. 

Little  Meadows,  Pa.  j.  j.  ar. 

At  a  public  sale  here,  cattle,  just  scrub 
stock,  ranged  from  $50  to  $65;  good 
stock  from  $70  to  $100.  Pork  13c  to 
14c,  dressed;  kill  ter,  farmers,  32c; 
creamery  40c;  ini . K  8c  per  qt.  Apples 
are  moving  slowly  and  low  in  price.  My 
next-door  neighbor  loaded  a  car  of  choice 
|  picked  Winter  apples  nt  DOe  per  100 

lbs.  for  green  ones,  and  95c  for  red. 

Peaches  sold  for  $1  a  basket,  pears  sold 
for  50c  per  basket.  Horses,  big  and 

heavy.  $275.  weighing  1500  to  1000  lbs.; 
weighing  1350  $235 ;  scrubs  $100  to 

$1 50.  n,  n. 

Henry ville.  Pa. 

This  is  a  dairy  country;  part  of  the 
milk  is  shipped  in  8-gallon  cans  to  cities 
and  part  is  sold  to  creameries.  The 
creamery  price  averages  $2  per  cwt.  for 
six  months  beginning  Oct.  1.  Can  prices 
are  $1.30  average;  railroads  charge  21e 
per  8-gallon  can  for  40  miles.  They 
raised  this  rate  two  years  ago  from  15c 
to  21c.  <  >ur  county  agent  went  to 

Washington,  D.  C\,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  expects  a  reduction 
soon.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  oats, 
hay  (Timothy,  clover  and  Alfalfa)  and 
wheat.  North  end  of  county  is  mostly 
truck  fanning;  center  dairy,  and  south 
grain  and  slock  raising.  There  are  more 
than  700  silos  in  the  county.  Prices  are 
good :  Oats  52c :  corn  85c  for  75  lbs. : 
Timothy  hay  $10  per  ton  ;  wheat  $1.75 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  ritbburg,  Fa. 


Oc  lb. :  chickens  loo  lb.  Eggs  40c  per 
doz.  Butter  37c.  Potatoes  $2  per  bu. 
Apples  $5  per  bbl.  Cabbage  5c  lb. 
Hired  help  $3  per  day  with  board,  for 
thrashing  and  silo  filling.  Month  bands 
cannot  be  had,'  as  common  laborers  get 
from  $3  to  $4  per  day  in  the  Gary  mills. 
Farms  are  selling  at  from  $100  to  $250 
per  acre.  j.  u.  P. 

Lake  Co.,  Ind. 

Ilay,  good,_$18  and  $20  per  ton;  pota¬ 
toes  about  125  to  130  bu.  per  acre,  selling 
$1.75;  cabbage,  pool*  crop,  $40  per  ton; 
milk  at  the  dairy,  ic  per  qt.,  about  100 
farmers  on  strike  for  5c  per  qt. ;  apples 
about  $1.50  per  bbl.  Our  market  is 
Scranton.  W.  L.  A. 

Glenburn.  Pa. 

Potatoes  retail  from  stores  $1.50  per 
bu.,  price  to  grower  $1.25.  Apples  00c 
per  cwt.  for  picked  fruit,  25c  per  cwt. 
cider  or  shaken  fruit.  Cows,  as  to  looks 
and  quality,  grades  $50  to  $100.  Ilay 
$10  to  $13  per  ton,  pressed.  Milk  at 
condensery,  Nov.  $2.15,  Dec*  $2.25  per 
cwt.  Onions  $1.50  per  bu.  to  grower. 
Beans  $0.  Ducks  13c,  live  weight ; 
chicks  15c;  hogs  9c.  E.  G.  K. 

Knoxville,  Pa. 

The  prices  being  paid  for  beef  cattle 
are  7  to  7  (4  c  per  lb.  Ilogs,  live  9  to 
10c;  lambs,  live,  8*4  to  0c.  Good  cows 
$50  to  $05.  Butter  direct  to  consumer 
35  to  38c.  A  considerable  amount  of 
cream  is  being  sent  to  creameries  now, 
giving  good  satisfaction.  Eggs  35  to 
38c  per  dox.  Apples  are  quite  plentiful. 
Tlie  windfalls  have  kept  the  hand-picked 
fruit  out  of  the  market  as  yet,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  market  for  the  Winter 
fruit,  hut  the  price  runs  from  50  to  75c* 
per  bu.  Potatoes  a  very  short  crop, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu.  U.  G.  S. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

Butter  35c ;  eggs  40c ;  dressed  pork 
15c;  whole  carcass  25c.  from  butcher 
i  shop.  Spring  chickens  22c,  old  hens  14c ; 
steers  7  to  9c  on  foot.  25  to  30c  for  beef 
l  at  butcher  shops.  Potatoes  $1.75  per 


bn.:  apples  $1  per  bu. ;  wheat  $1.50 
corn  $1;  oats  60c ;  buckwheat  $1  per 
bu. ;  cows  $40  to  $90:  flour  $10  to  $12 
per  bbl. ;  bran  $35  per  ton :  white  mid¬ 
dlings  $38  per  ton,  j.  l.  b. 

Ligomer,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
Part  III. 

Prof.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  said  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  is  no  longer  a  private 
question.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
each  farmer  study  his  own  business  care¬ 
fully  in  order  to  use  every  feasible  means 
of  reducing  costs  so  that,  be  may  prosper. 
It  is  also  important  that  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  be  based  on  a  much  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  t lie  scientific  and  practical  facts 
involved  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
that  we  may  prevent  the  cost  of  milk 
from  rising  as  high  as  it  otherwise  would. 
Agriculture  is  a  very  old  and  highly  effi¬ 
cient  business.  It  is  not  like  city  indus¬ 
tries  that  ure  so  new  that  it  is  easy  to  de¬ 
vise  means  of  reducing  costs.  When  the 
farmer  asks  more  for  his  milk,  the  ifliblio 
demands  to  know*  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  an  inerense  in  price.  The  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  honest  and  accurate  answer. 
In  the  long  run  public  opinion  will  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  public  opinion  that  con¬ 
trolled  this  Fall  in  the  milk  strike  in  New 
York,  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
profits  may  be  calculated.  Wliat  are 
dairy  fanners  making  on  the  farm  as  a 
whole?  What  are  they  making  on  dairy 
cows  ? 

Considering  the  farm  as  a  whole,  rec¬ 
ords  for  1,742  farms  in  13  counties  in 
New  Y  ork  show  that  the  average  farmer 
made  $473  for  his  year’s  labor  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  farm  expenses,  five  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest  on  bis  capital,  in  addition  to  having 
a  house  to  live  in  and  some  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Hired  men  on  farms  now  receive 
over  $400  a  year  in  addition  to  a  bouse 
and  farm  products.  The  average  farmer 
gets  about  hired  men's  wages.  For  the 
best  interest  of  city  ns  well  as  country, 
the  farmer  should  receive  bis  fair  share 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  no 
more.  As  a  conservative  estimate,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  ask  at 
least  20  cents  an  hour  for  his  time. 
Some  farmers  aro  worth  much  more  than 
this.  Certainly  very  few  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  lo  work  for  less.  On  this  basis 
the  desire  for  an  increase  on  prices  for 
milk  is  fully  justified.  Every  increase  in 
the  price  of  wages  of  one  cent  per  hour  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  milk  over  3(4  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  An  increase  in  the 
cost  of  grain  of  $1  per  ton  increases  the 
cost  on  milk  over  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

With  feed  prices  as  they  were  in  the 
years  given  and  with  labor  at  29  cents  an 
hour,  milk  in  Delaware  County,  in  1912 
cost  $2.57  per  100,  and  $222  <n  1913.  In 
Broome  County,  in  1915,  it  cost  $1.91  for 
milk  mostly  produced  in  the  Summer. 

Prof.  Warren  said  that  no  bulletin  or 
statement  has  ever  covered  the  whole 
cost  <>f  producing  milk.  8 mall  items  are 
left  out,  for  instance,  washing  powder  for 
dairy  utensils,  even  cost  of  dairy  paper 
probably  can  be  charged  to  the  cost  of 
milk  production. 

Senator  Charles  W,  Wicks  said:  “We 
have  evidence  that  the  dairy  business  has 
become  so  unprofitable  that  there  has 
been  in  the  last  year  a  decrease  of  one 
per  cent,  iii  the  number  of  cows  kept, 
when  there  should  have  been  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  to  supply  the  increased 
population.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  at  present,  prices  milk  production 
cannot  be  profitable  if  the  production  fall 
below  0.000  lbs.  per  cow.  Many  unlawful 
practices  have  been  revealed,  as  skim 
milk  being  mixed  with  new  milk  and 
shipped  to  the  city.  We  have  found  in 
the  State  Feed  Dealers’  Association  prac¬ 
tices  so  vicious  that  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  farmers  organize  to 
protect  themselves  and  stand  for  a  fair 
deal,  and  the  enactment  of  just  laws.” 

Frank  Sherman,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  on  the  work  of 
the  League,  said :  “Don’t  rest  on  your 
oars,  as  the  preliminary  fight  is  only 
won.  Maintain  and  strengthen  our  or¬ 
ganization.  Co-operation  has  succeeded 
and  will  succeed  if  intelligent  men  co¬ 
operate.  Our  permanency  depends  on 
owning  every  milk  shipping  plant  in  the 
State.  Now  proceed  to  place  co-operative 
creameries  all  over  the  State.  We  must 
provide  means  for  taking  care  of  surplus 
milk.  If  there  is  surplus  milk  prices  will 
be  based  on  what  companies  get  for  it.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  continue  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization  until  all  the  territory  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  organized  so  we  can 
control  all  the  milk  shipped  to  New  York 
City.  YVe  are  going  to  send  a  legislative 
committee  to  Albany  to  work  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  dairymen.  We  are  going  to 
have  builders  and  manufacturers  submit 
plans  for  co-operative  creameries.  The 
principle  we  have  fought  for  and  main¬ 
tained  is  worth  more  than  dollars,  for 
primarily  it  is  a  question  of  principle  we 
are  fighting  for.” 

G.  F.  Hong  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
and  8,  C.  Shaver  secretary.  w.  H.  j. 
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OTTAWA  FNCINES 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1549.) 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @ 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @ 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1  00  @ 

Lettuce,  doz  .  no  & 

.Radishes,  100  bunches, .  3  00  @ 

HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  48  @ 

Medium  to  good .  45  @ 

Old  stock . 4  & 

Pacific  coast . . .  15  @ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


JBarn  Equipment 

enables  you  to  do  your  '  A  fj  * 

present  work  in  half  the  time —  rw\  ^7  \ 

keeps  hired  help  contented — improves  JT  * 

cow  comfort,  therefore  increases  milk 

yield — makes  sanitation  possible  about  the  j 

barn.  Why  not  get  acquainted  with  the  equipment  that^^jl 

Cuts  Work  in  Half 

The  JAMES  line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  carriers,  water¬ 
ing  buckets,  horse  stable  equipment,  etc. — all  JAMES  quality  and 

Hiked  by  JAMES  service. 

If  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  equip¬ 
ping  a  barn,  tell  us  when  you  expect  to  do  it 
and  for  how  many  cows.  Then  a  copy  of 
‘The  Jamesway' ’  containing  much  valuable  , 
barn -building  information,  etc.,  willbe 


James  II  "=va 
“Safety-First’' 

Bull  Staff  at  dealers 
or  $3.00 
f.  o.  b.  ft  Atkinson. 
$3.2$ 
f.  0.  b.  Elmira 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  19  50  @20  90 

No.  2 . 18  UU  @19  90 

No.  3  . 15  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 12  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @1400 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  04  @ 

Corn,  as  to  duality,  bush .  1  00  @1  08 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . .10  20  @10  5U 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  00  @  01 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  I  55  @  I  67 

FKKO. 

City  Bran .  32  00  ®  33  00 

Middlings  .  35  00  38  00 

Red  Dog .  45  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  44  00  40  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  hut  represent  produce  of  good 
quality  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least; 
half  of  New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  60  @  95 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  52  @  50 

Ordinary  grade? .  40  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints. lb .  46  @  47 

Tub.  choice . . 41  @  43 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  34  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34  @  35 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  25 

Fowls . . .  25  @  28 

Turkeys,  .  33  @  37 

Leg  of  lamb .  25  @  28 

Lamb  Chops . . .  25  @  30 

Roasting  beef .  25  @  28 

Pork  chops .  24  @  26 

Loin  of  pork  . 22  <s  24 

Lettuce,  head .  10  &  12 

Cabbage,  head  . .  10  @  16 

Potatoes,  peck  .  60  @  65 


Wlestclox 

Alarm 


James Mfg. Co.,DT30  Cane St.,Ft.AfJ<inson,Wts.,Elmira,N.Y, 


Saw-Wood  Now  3 


Spootaf 
Off  or* 


inn  Or  Engine  ft, 

only  6  to  8  v 


oner  w.»y.  wneo  vmj  „r  nyf  utjiiojt  19dm  lfii»cnj;:v  ..  m*i|A;  1  HI  4  tOlG  H  P  mnAA 

IcAiti  lioWMtrnpU  it  u;  vrh^yon  vv?  h  cMfciblv  n  you  w||l  winder  ho«P  fl  /WfV  /?/  *  10,0  n* 

a  to  able  to  irr*ko  tr*u  maiubaly  Iner  pair.*.  oi  4  7hu  unr.vrr  in  ro  In  trainee  / 1  \  >»///  EnS‘«e  only  ++  **  mb 

[ft  “lv/Lrt,MO  i?*  VIs!? r,;,rw*  humlrw.t*  foiiW*  W.?  will  mxke  cur  VT  /  I  \  /W  -  . 

nroiit.  on  tb.v»-uK'iip*t*.  lollow  fou  ato  tt.o  tht  br-rtefit  .Yf  this  \/  I  \jLy  Other  Slz«*. 

If  you  act  quickly.  Do  nut  delay.  Wri  to  for  our  catalog  and  full  information  today.  \  Equally  Low  Price  J 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AHD  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


OURa.m 


mgrow- 

ring  time,  starts  the 
farmer's  day— 
brings  a  bumper  crop 
of  hours,  for  chores  and 
in  the  field. 

Big  Ben’s  the  only 
time-clock  the  modern 
farmer  knows. 

That’s  why  Big  Ben 
goes  to  the  farm,  at 
Christmas  every  year 
—to  lend  a  hand  in  pre¬ 
paring  forplantingdays. 

Where  Big  Ben’s  wound 
up  every  night,  the  farm  can¬ 
not  run  down. 

He’s  seven  inches  tall, 
spunky,  neighborly  —  down¬ 
right  good. 

At  your  jeweler's,  S2.50  in 
the  States,  S3.50  in  Canada. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price  if  your  jeweler  doesn’t 
stock  him. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  eight  days  end 
ing  Dec.  6;  1910: 

Butter,  lbs . 2,388,541 

Eggs,  doz .  969,729 

Dressed  Poultry,  packngesi  .  53,04! 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . .  11,824 

Cotton,  bales  .  6(1,52! 

Apples,  bbls  .  67,141 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,399 

Onions,  sacks  . 28,04? 

Oranges,  boxes  .  134,181 

Potatoes,  bbls.  . .  08,822 

Corn,  bush .  30,809 

Hay,  tons  . 5.00C 

Oats,  bush .  400, 00C 

Rye,  bush.  . . 41,259 

Wheat,  . .  2,451,809 

Rosin,  bbls .  11,329 

Spirits  Turp.,  bbls.  . .  2,791 

Tar,  bbls .  1,404 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 


samples 

hunk  of  iho  Very  I  a  tent, 

up-to-i!:ite  N?w  York  «tylo*  In  wnll-psp-rs  —  the  bum 
pnttorn*  xhown  in  [min  v  v,ur».  1),  n’t  n-ioct  y„nr  ni.i., 
hnvn  r«cn  them.  your  enttr.  hnnia  ami  do  it  *1 

Our  r.tuarfcithly  low  price*  bruin  atSc  for  a  doable  roil. 

38c  papers  a  big  room  £  ‘ 

Tiiix  bijrnow  hook  tell*  how  you  rendu  the  j 
Work  yoUluuif , nuirkiy  l.r„|  i-uvily,  making  IrkJwi 
tno  parlor,  dlnimc  room,  h.riroonw  and  ■ 

ria'I  bnifht4*r,  ch»-onvr,  entirely  pew,  k-  ittVE:  1 
*><»n  t  tuirta  tht’Do  J)rt  original  puitcrne  -CXi* , 

want  to  M*n«i  yoaJVrr.  Write  vow 

— Juatauy,  Send  Wall  J'opor lluok.M  ttTv'  7y»cJ 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS, 

Rutter,  creamery  . .  32* 

Eggs,  fresh .  4-1  * 

storage  .  3 4  ft 

Potatoes,  bu .  1.35(1 

Apples,  bbl . 4.091(1 

Onions,  bu . 1.50* 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.50 * 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.50* 

Spinach,  ttu .  5(1* 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  2.25* 

Dressed  turkeys  .  25* 

Fowls  .  14* 

Chickens  15* 

Veals  .  13* 

Wheat,  bard  Winter  .  1.80* 

Corn  .  94* 

Oats  .  33* 

R.v<?  .  1.46* 

Hay,  Timothy  . 16.50* 

Live  Hogs  .  9.9m* 

Steers  .  7.011* 

Feeders  .  4.60* 

Sheep  .  5.00* 


Kerosene  on.  Gasoline  and  Gas 


Let  me  send  you  an  engine  to  earn  Its  own  cost 
while  you  use  it  —  for  my  Kerosene  engine  gives 
more  power  from  a  gallon  of  fl-evnt  kerosene  than 
you  cfiu  get  from  a  gallon  of  20  or  25 -rent  gasoline 
in  any  gasoline  engine  —  Easy  to  Start;  easy  to 
operate;  no  cranking;  no  batteries. 

You  Don’t  Have  To  Pay  War  Prices! 

2  H  P.  $33.95  5  H  P.  $74.95  12  H-P,  $191.50 

3  H  P.  51.50  7  H  P.  101.50  16  H-P.  265.50 

4  H  P.  69.75  10  H  P.  111.50  22  II  P.  369.90 

Oth0re-U**'*Fft*ft9f>l«*rtiJSaw-Rltf*  at  uroportlooally 
low  prlc**.  AM  F.  O.  B-  Fiotory. 

DIRECT  FROM  MY  BIG  FACTORY 

For  longer  than  any  otH.r  engine  manufacturer  in 
America.  I  havebocriBellingeagi  ncs  direct  fromthu 
factory  to  the  man  in  tbeshoporon  tliefarm.  Now, 
as  before,  any  honest  man  can  have  my  engine  on 

90  DAYS*  TRIAL 

Every  engine  I  send  out  must  make  good  all  I  guar¬ 
antee.  No  need  to  pay  double  my  price  for  any 
g  ■  -d  engine,  or  take  anout-of-dato  engine  for  any 
Kina  of  a  pr'ce.  Lot  me  show  you  how  to  figure 
what  an  engine  ia  worth  and 

How  To  Know  Better  Engines 

My  nowcat  book  halpaytni  chcxi**  aaui.j  ami  value-received 
ensine  —  How  to  make  simple  tests  —  and  all  about  vaive  in 
head  motor.  Send  me  your  address  today.  Just  a  postal 
card  will  bring  this  newest  aud  latest  book. 

Ceo.  E.  Long,  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

€97  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


ARCTICS  *  *8 

One  of  the  cold-proof  and  water¬ 
proof  overshoe* mud*'  8qow cxeludlnif 
tt»it((>ie  Mi 5\u vp  tibnolMi^ly  dry,  warm 
feet.  Wool  lined.  Heavy  pole, 

Materhil  the  very  ho.-f.  and  iiui  tioulm  l  v 
.made  for  hard*  *-j  vlre.  .MenVxivjc.sfito  l‘j. 
L  Rptnll  ffirfUfiO  ovt-ry  where.  Our 

pt ire  Postpaid. only  42.19.  Or- 


Makers  of  Westclox 


Percheron  Breeders  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  held  December  -1  at 
Chicago,  was  largely  attended;  304  mem¬ 
bers  were  represented  in  the  roll  call  and 
approximately  -1,000  more  by  proxy. 
Secretary  Dinamore  reported  that  9,044 
registrations  had  been  made  during  the 
year,  an  increase  of  0%  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year;  140  imported  horses 
were  recorded,  but  only  59  of  those  were 
brought  over  during  the  past  year.  Of 
the  total  registrations  2,014  were  regis¬ 
tered  from  Illinois  and  1,772  from  Iowa, 
so  that  these  two  States  contributed  41.8 
per  cent,  of  the  grand  total.  Ohio  came 
third  with  747  registrations,  Kansas 
fourth  with  653,  and  Nebraska  fifth,  with 
406  registrations;  S47  new  members 
were  added  during  the  year  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  in  excess  of  8,000  breed¬ 
ers.  Transfer  certificates  issued  during 
the  year  totaled  9,407,  an  increase  or 
3S  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 
Illinois  and  Iowa  lead  in  numbers  of 
Percherons  purchased  and  most  of  the 
horses  bought  in  those  two  States  were 

bought  within  their  own  borders.  Mon¬ 
tana  purchased  65  per  cent,  of  her  Per¬ 
cherons  from  other  States.  C.  F,  Cur¬ 
tiss  of  Iowa,  YV,  S.  Dunham  of  Illinois, 
and  TT.  L.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota  were 
elected  directors  lo  succeed  themselves, 
and  Arthur  Colegrove,  (Jimrd,  Kansas, 
was  elected  to  .succeed  John  L.  DeLan- 
cey  of  Minnesota,  who  was  not  a  candi¬ 
date  for  reelection.  The  income  of  the 
society^  for  the  year  was  reported  at 
852.237.10.j_  and  the  normal  expenditures 
as  .$46,597.01.  Extraordinary  expendi¬ 
tures  due  to  the  special  litigation 
amounted  to  $16,939.87.  E.  B.  White 
was  reelected  as  President,  U.  L.  Bur¬ 
dick  vice-president,  and  C.  M.  Jones 
treasurer.  Wayne  Dinsruore  continues 
as  secretary. 


j  mupam.tfniy  xu.  or* 

P-Ilr  today.  Don’t  delay. 
Cut  fling  upon  TCqiUat 

The  Greal  Eastern  Mail  Order  Co. 
112  Son lU  Si..  New  York 


SOLO  AGENTS 


WAN  FED — A  few  more  good  Silo  and 
Barn  Agents.  W rite  for  our  proposition , 

Enterprise  Lumber  <&  Silo  Co. 

North  Tonawanda ,  N.  V. 


SANDANONAH  FARM 

Send  for  Circular  C  A  TTC  A  ^  T? 
and  Prue  List  |j/Y  LJ  l3xAvT.Il/ 

SANDANONAH  FARM,  Windham.  N.  Y. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


(JHEENWaOp 


Cattle  or  Horsa  hidP.  Calf,  Dor-,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  akin  wictiluur  or  (nr  on. 
W.  Ian  uml  IlnUr,  thorn  riQht  j  niftkn 
them  into  coat#  (for  nn-ii  aud  woitti-ii), 
robes, rutfs  or  glov.-#  when  ordered. 

If  our  fur  gooti#  will  eontyou  U-;.s  ih:u> 
to  buy  tliPiii,  ii 1 1*1  bo  worth  mure.  O-ur 
llluatralud  catalog  yivea  0.  tot  Qt  to 

formation  which  every  utocK  raider 
should  tuivfl,  but  we  never  send  (till  tin, 
valuable  book  execltt  upon  reuncac. 

lttdls  huff  to  take  off  luiii  e«ro  for 
hide*;  how  and  when  wo  pay  Iho  Irolghl 
both  w.y*  s  about  our  Bnio  dyi-lhy  |iro- 
cess  which  1*  a  tremendous  ad  vantage 
to  the  customer,  estieciaily  on  lior,o 
hide,  and  call  #kln»  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  gatno  ti'bpUieti  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  von  want  a  copy  #e|i*i  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company.  ■ 
fi7l  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 

icreas«*  in  nrirp'i  vmi  Irtt.r  ■ 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING  NO  CLOGGING 

We  miarantcB  tliia  mnehine  toHprentl,  (icruretoly  and  riualtiv^Iy,  100 
to  3,500  lb«,  n6U  acre,  any  irmnnlar  material,  whether  dttirin.  dry, 
heavy,  or  liffht.  With  apecial  equipment  we  will  cHutribotn  core 
lime,  coarse  k round  lirne  .stone ,  etc.  Writ*  for  botihU-l  H  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.r  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


^  w,rc  steei  fencing.  So  send 

^  !  new  catalog  free  (puces  start-  1 

gs  I  mg  16c  instead  of  ISc  per  rod.) 

Name . j 

Address . 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  -  Order  House  of  the  East 
602  Walden  Ave.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


SAW  .YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS 
DOWS  I 
TKfcJSS 


RUN'S  EASY 

No  .. 

Ilackucho  fe 


jr  ^  1  W 

With  a  FOUHXG  SAWISG  BACHISK.  S  CORDS  by  OIVK  M  AS  to 
10  hour..  Send  for  Ere#  catalog  No.E6-*sht>win>{U>w  j  >  r  i  <-  «j 
and  Intext  impmvementB.  First  urdor  sceun-a  «  *-y. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co,,  161  W.  Harriwn  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


g Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  ri^id,  durable— specially 
idapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
\pOLLO- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

ETSTONK  Sheets  « re  the  most  satisf  netor.v .  ru#t-  resistant,  sheotx  obtatnablo  for  Roof- 
J1?  ij'j  1  jink*.  Silo#-  Cistorns  ami  all  t*xpo»i>d  shoot  work.  Look  for  the 

<oyrttori«  added  below TCKolur  Apollo  brand — it.  imUeatos  that  Koystono  Copper  Stool  U  u*^<l 

r,lJ.Wtutoi  Hold  lj>  vjelicht  by  loading doaleii.  Our  froo  book, 
et  BeUet  Buildings  oontAlwabiuldiiiff  planu  ami  valuable  iu formation.  Bend  for  copy  today 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P». 


QUR  Hu iid  Books  tm  I'atotits,  Tmde-Mnrka,  ete., 
sent  free.  70  years’  experience.  Patents  pro- 
eurt'd  throuKh  Muon  *  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MIINNAm  61 7 Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. 
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Better  Results^LessRedCost 


Sucrene  Feeds  Put 
Up-to-Dale,  Money- 
Saving  and  Money- 
Making  system  into 
your  Feeding 
methods . 


Sucrene  Feeds  do  away  with  the  old  time  waste¬ 
ful  methods  of  feeding.  Every  Sucrene  Feed 
formula  is  worked  outby  chemists  of  high  standing, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal's  needs 
for  maximum  development  or  productiveness. 

We  are  Specialists  in  Manufacturing  Mixed  Feeds 
Save  You  Trouble  and  Money 

The  American  Milling  Co.  was  the  first  to  enter  the  mixed 
feed  business  as  a  special  industry.  Our  mills  are  today  the 
largest  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
feeds  for  farm  animats.  They  are  mod emly  equipped; 
have  a  capacity  of  300,000  pounds  of  feed  per  day.  We 
buy  groin,  gTain  products  -  nd  pure  cane  molasses 
by  train  loads. 

We  cm,  therefore,  piece  Sncrene  Feed* 
on  the  market  it  Money-Saving 
Prices  that  will  appeal 
to  yon. 


Animals  Prefer 
Sucrene  Molasses  and 
Grain  Products  Feeds 

The  Molasses  tempts  the  appetite, 
aids  digestion,  promotes  health, — 
is  stronger  in  digestible  carbohy¬ 
drates  than  any  other  feed. 

Our  method  of  mixing  produce- 
a  sweet-smelling,  mealy  feed,  not 
sticky,  does  not  sour  in  hot  weather. 

We  use  only  the  very  best  materi¬ 
als— our  mills  are  located 
in  the  grain  growing 
sections.  Fresh,  clean, 
sound  grains  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  us  direct  from  the 
fields,  mixed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accur¬ 
acy. 

Every  Sack  Guaranteed 
Uniform  High  Quality. 


Sixteen  Years 
on  the  Market 

Sucrene  Feeds  have  proven  their 
claim  to  superior  quality.  They  are  the 
original  molasses,  grain  and  grain  products  feeds. 
Have  stood  the  severest  tests  by  expert  feeders  at  state 
experiment  stations  and  in  the  U.  S.  Government  service — 
are  saving  and  making  money  for  thousands  of  dairymen. 

Lei  tia  send  you  proof  that  Sucrene  Feeds  materially  cut 
the  feeding  co3t  and  make  all  animals  more  productive. 

Thecoupon  or  apostcard  willbringyouvaluablebooks  on 
feeding  farm  animals  and  full  information  on  Sucrene  Feeds. 

American  Milling  Company, 

Sucrene  Station  5,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  books  on  Scientific  Feeding 
and  information  on  feeds  checked  below:  (5) 

- Sncrtne  Dilry  Feed  - Sucrene  Calf  Me»l 

—Sucrene  Hop  Meal  - Sncrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed 

- Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds  - Araco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

I - Am co  Dairy  Feed  (a  strong  protein  feed  for  milk  making.) 

(Send  for  100  Ih.  trial  sack  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  $3,  Hog 
Meal  $2.  f.  o.  b.  mill.) 

-iyv  .  My  name . . 

My  dealer  is*. . . 

HspSf  p-° . state 
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BDen’t  got  fooled  an  separa¬ 
tors  only  aasvmlijei)  by  r*y  , 
»Dfd  nmnuracLiiriirs  and* 
riceij  nr.  figures  you  poni-  f 
uly  know  a  sntiwtneti.ry  f] 
tftry  cream  separator  can  1 1 
i  built  for.  gland  tho  I 
Calloway  side  by  si  do  with  f 
cheaper  maclunts  and  you'll  sea  I 
the  difference  io  material,  1 
l  workmanship,  true  down  to  [ 

1  date  design  and  skimming  1 
I  qualities.  Stand  it  beside  tbe  j 
8  highest  pneed  machine.  Test  ||| 
HR  them  side  by  side  for  months.  I 


S Higher  priced  machines  will  i,\\ I  /Is5  [ff\ 
not  run  any  esutiot  imr  skim  IV'll/jEf  11(1 

any  closer — be  more  \  \  I  S?  !  \ 

perfectly  sanitary  nor  bet-  /=::'  I 1/4 

ter  built! 

TRY  A  CALLOWAY  B  ■  gg 
ANITARY  FOR  90  DAYS  ttvVj 

Tiber  we  took  four  yenrn  to  d*i»i*rn  *nc!  perfect  thin  V\li II 
k lor— to  build  into  it  every  (dod  Ortwin  fca-\\  If 

Bd  TotJiln  It* Ii«sid t.iful  proportion*  It  *.t/«  rmt  ifl|( 

iwd  to  a  pricti,  but  built  u;-  to  a  big!)  In  «ur 

•toil***  right  horo  in  WnLcrlr*,.  \Vc  «io  not  d«Kiiarui 
fubulot:*  prise  for  Gal|u»r.*v  «ct-urulor;i  botiwht  Oil  tliu  Iu»»nlf- 
inent  plan.  IWor  .*  tmjlutf  eliiwliiw  on  thin  plan,  be  stir*  t o  rend, 
at  le-Tal.  thal  jiatL  of  my  uouk  ul«ml  ecjJiUuLunj. 


aSK  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


WAKTYOHTO  HAVK  Tins  liMS.  It  tellld  IlOW  WO  build  ffyllowfty 
KlUliiary  8qMfifcUir*  front  tho  ground  op,  #  low  thuy  are  derwruud— 
tliu  story  ol  hour  wo  jx-rxoctnd  lhu»  wotmerful  Bepurator— onu  many 
other  separator  aocraUi  facta.  Chock  foil  of  dairy  wijidom-* 
»  meaty,  exiojt,  ormf-ni,  book  *i»»t  *  mm  how 

they  ato  built.  Why'  by  acllinte  direct .  I  can  matte  »  roeohme  iv» 
itchhJ  or  bettor  than  many  burn-priced  separators  sold  Lhrourii  i 
the  tluco  and  four  profit  nyi  tcui.  That’s  why  I  want  you  to  tfet  A 
this  book  about  separator©*  Jt  tells  the  whole  story-  il  tell*  the  Jj 
truth— it  tolls  tho  foote-  it  will  settle  separator  question  for  you.  mj 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

Cream  Separator  Mly.  Specialists  WATERLOO, 


FOR  A  SEPARATOR  NO  BETTER  THAN  THIS 


SAVE  HALF  ON  A  HIGH  GLASS  SEPARATOR 

Where  other  separators  ure  good  the  Now  Galloway  Sanitary  is  as  good  or 
belter!  Where  the  others  mo  wrong  the  New  Galloway  Sanitary  is 
— |  right — absolutely  right!  You  can  get  morn  separator  for  less  mon- 
1  ey — more  genuine,  honest,  high-grade  material  and  workmanship 
,  |  built  into  this  high  quality,  beautifully  Ilnirhed,  1917  de- 

A  signed  separator  tbnn  con  be  found  anywhere!  I  say  this 
1  advisedly  and  mean  it. 

the  CALLOWAY  SANITARY 


K-3J 


Four  New  Sizes 

from  375  lbs.  toBSffll 

950  lbs.  capacity  V  V  '-W, 
per  hour.  \  Y 

V® 

Capacity  not  over  rated 


Must  Solt  Itself  to  You 

f  just  want  you  to  try  ill  If  you  like  it,  buy  it!  If 
'  you  don’t,  send  it  back.  Wo  pay  freight  both  ways. 
If  the  New  Galloway  San  i  I  ary  is  ns  good  as  1  say  it  is  you 

_ •!  afford  to  buy  any  Other  kind.  It'  il  isnotnc  good  as  I  say 

__  is< — I  could  not  nrtord  to  make,  this  BO  day  trial  otlor — 1  couldn’t 
afford  to  guarantee  it  for  ton  yews— nor  to  back  it  with  a 

$25,000  LEGAL  GUARANTY  BANK  BOND 

You  save  money  when  you  buy  this  1917  model  Galloway  Sanitary 
('ream  Separatorl  You  make  tnonny  when  you  use  it.  Some 
separators  are  sold  for  less  money— but  there  !■  a  reason. 

4  New  1917  Selling  Plans 
EITHER  CASH  OR  TIME 


Buy  on  a  plan  to  suit  your 
”  lit  die 


purse,  t  —Cash  with  order.  2— 

Bank  Deposit.  Deposit  the  price  with  your  own  banker  while 
you  are  trying  tho  separator.  3— All  noto  settlement— to  ac¬ 
commodate  our  customers  who  arc  not  ready  to  pay  cash 
at  the  time  they  need  the  separator.  4— Pay  In  install¬ 
ments.  which  given  you  n  chance  to  pay  for  the  separa¬ 
tor  with  monthly  cream  checks  and  the  extra  profits  that  the  separator 
will  make  you. 

MY  FACTORY 

Nole  these  few  strong, 
,  simple,  sanitary  parts. 

t  Easy  to  wash  elonn— no 
rough  edges — no  sharp 
earners.  Howl  catches 
any  foreign  matter  in 
the  milk.  Only  two 
shafts  in  the  whole 
W gearing— hfitii  of 
ilbJ  high-carbon 
steel,  in  long, 
perfectly  fitled 
b  e  a  ri  n  g«.  All 
ear  abaft  ami 
oth  bowl  spin¬ 
dle  bearings  sup¬ 
ported  hy  o»« 

aaiting-tho 
gear  ease,  All 
working  parts 

rwi  In  array  of 
oil.  Simple,  of- 
fecUv,  driving 
clutch  ull  crunk 
•haft. 


This 

Book 

FREE 

Ask 

Today 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Grain  With  Clover  Hay 

What  would  you  consider  a  good  ration 
for  a  dairy  of  fresh  cows,  regardless  of 
cost,  heavy  milkers?  I  have  plenty  of 
clover  hay  for  roughage.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

A  good  graiu  -at:on  to  be  used  with 
clover  hay  as  the  sole  roughage  is  made 
up  of  two  parts  eornraeal,  1}A  parts 
gluten  feed,  one-half  part  linse  d  oil  meal, 
one  part  wheat  bran.  Add  1 %  salt  to 
mixture  when  it.  is  made  up.  n.  F.  J. 


Value  of  Wet  Brewers’  Grains 

Wet  brewers’  grains,  carted  from  the 
brewery,  can  be  bought  for  10c  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  15c  in  Winter  per  bushel ;  fifty 
bushels  makes  a  load  for  two  horses,  and 
about  all  day  to  cart  them  ;  they  are  very 
wet  when  carted.  .  .  .  What  value 

are  they  for  feeding  cows  without  other 
grains?  If  fed  should  they  be  fed  alone 
or  with  other  grains,  and  if  so  what 
kind  of  grains,  and  how  much  per  cow 
to  produce  results.  Cows  are  on  liny  and 
silage;  some  fine  new  milkers  and  tbe  rest 
have  been  milked  all  Summer.  Would 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  the  wet 
grains  cost  be  worth  more  to  buy  other 
grains  or  mill  feed?  What  is  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  wet  brewers’  grains  besides  a 
ton  of  silage  from  well-grown  corn,  well 
eared  and  put  in  silo  at  the  denting 
period?  What  is  the  difference  in  value 
of  a  ton  of  corn,  well  eared,  compared 
with  a  ton  of  corn  without  cars,  for  fill¬ 
ing  silo?  J.  B.  IT. 

Connecticut. 

Wet  brewers’  "rains  contain  about  75 
per  cent  water  and  hence  have  about  one- 
fourth  the  feeding  value  of  the  dried 
grains.  A  bushel  of  the  wet  grains 
weighs  about  50  lbs.  This  would 
nleau  40  bu,  to  a  ton.  At  15c  a  bushel 
this  would  make  the  grains  cost  $6  per 
ton  at  the  brewery.  Since  it.  takes  a  man 
and  a  pair  of  horses  about  all  day  to 
haul  50  bushels  to  your  place,  $4  would 
be  the  minimum  cost  of  hauling  50  bush¬ 
els,  or  a  cost  of  8c  per  bushel.  This  would 
make  the  total  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  $3.20 
or  a  total  cost  of  $0.20  per  ton.  Since 
a  ton  of  the  dried  grains  is  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  four  times  as  much  as  a  ton 
of  the  wet  grains  the  wet  grains  would 
not  be  as  good  a  buy.  unless  the  dry 
grains  were  more  than  $37  per  ton.  which 
is  not  apt  to  be  the  case.  At  10  cents  per 
bushel  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  wet  grains 
would  be  $4  at  the  brewery.  Add  the 
$3.20  for  hauling  and  the  total  cost  per 
ton  would  be  $7.20  making  them  a  good 
buy  as  far  as  feeding  value  goes  when  the 
dried  grains  were  $28  per  ton  or  more. 

A  ton  of  silage  frotp  matured  corn  has 
3354  lbs.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in 
it.  while  a  ton  of  wet  brewers’  grains  has 
334  lbs.  Placing  a  value  ou  the  silage  of 
$0  a  ton  the  brewers’  grains  would  be 
worth  $5.65.  Hence  figured  ou  the  basis 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  they  are 
about  equal  in  feeding  value.  However, 
they  are  two  feeds  of  entirely  different 
composition,  the  brewers’  grains  contain¬ 
ing  about  five  times  as  much  protein  as 
the  silage. 

Wet  brewers’  grain,  if  fed  clean  and 
sweet,  make  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cows 
if  their  net  cost  is  not  too  great.  They 
should  be  fed  with  other  grain  and  rough- 
age  to  balance  tbe  ration  ;  20  or  30  lbs. 
or  about  a  half  bushel  is  enough  to  feed 
a  cow  daily. 

The  following  is  a  balanced  ration  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  a  1000-lb  cow  giving 
25  lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk  daily : 

10  lbs.  mixed  bay. 

20  lbs.  corn  silage. 

25  lbs.  wet  brewers’  grains. 

1  lb.  hominy  or  cornmeal. 

1  lb.  wheat  bran. 

1  lb.  standard  middlings. 

1  per  cent.  salt. 

Silage  from  matured  corn  has  about 
one-third  the  digestible  nutrients  in  it 
per  ton  that  Timothy  hay  possesses. 
Since  this  is  true  it  ought  to  he  worth 
$6  to  $8  per  ton  iu  the  silo.  According 
to  Henry’s  ’’Feeds  and  Feeding”  silage 
from  mature  corn  has  17.7  lbs.  of  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  per  ewt.,  while  that  from 
immature  corn  has  13.3  lbs.  If  the  value 
of  the  matured  silage  is  placed  at  $6  per 
ton  the  value  of  the  immature  could  be 
figured  as  follows : 

17.7x20=854  lbs.  digestible  nutrients 
in  1  ton  mature  silage. 

13.3x20=266  lbs.  digestible  nutrients 
in  1  ton  mature  silage. 

354:  $6:  :  266:  x 

354  x  =  1506. 

x=$450  per  ton  for  silage  from  imma¬ 
ture  corn.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Ayrshire  and  Calf 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
an  Ayrshire  cow,  just  freshened?  I  have 
corn  cured  with  ears  on.  oats  cut  green, 
also  oat  straw,  swamp  grass  hay  and 
ground  oats.  Cow  gives  about  32  pounds 
milk  and  better.  I  would  also  like  di¬ 
rections  for  feeding  calf  to  raise.  E. 

New  York. 

The  roughage  which  you  have  on  hand 
is  of  a  very  low  protein  nature.  To  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 


feed  high  protein  feeds,  which  at  present 
are  way  up  high  in  price.  If  you  could 
get  some  Alfalfa  hay  at  a  reasonable 
price,  it  would  be  a  good  buy.  You 
could  then  use  move  of  the  ground  oats 
which  you  have  ou  hand  in  the  grain 
ration.  As  it  stands  now  feed  your  cow 
equal  parts  hay  (mixture)  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  feeding  what  she  will  clean  up. 
Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  one  part 
ground  oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part,  gluten  and  one  part  wheat  bran. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3% 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

If  you  wish  to  bring  your  calf  up  with¬ 
out  using  much  milk  or  skim-milk,  make 
up  a  calf  meal,  using  one  part  each  by 
weight  of  hominy  feed  or  cornmeal.  red 
dog  flour,  dried  blood  and  linseed  oil 
meal.  At  one  week  of  age  feed  calf 
about  eight,  pounds  of  whole  milk  daily 
and  three  pounds  of  the  calf  meal  soaked 
in  warm  water.  At  three  weeks  feed  five 
pounds  of  milk,  nine  ounces  of  meal,  in 
2.5  pounds  of  warm  water.  One  month 
of  age,  feed  about  one  pound  of  milk.  .14 
ounces  of  meal  and  six  pounds  of  water. 
.Shortly  after  one  month  tbe  milk  may  be 
discontinued  and  tbe  calf  fed  on  the  meal 
and  water.  Increase  the  meal  gradually. 
Feed  calf  oat  hay  at  three  weeks  or  so 
of  age.  If  you  have  plenty  of  skim-milk 
for  calf  feed  whole  milk  until  calf  is 
two  weeks  of  age.  then  gradually  replace 
with  skim-milk.  The  grain  ration  recom¬ 
mended  above  may  be  used  and  grain  fed 
dry,  beginning  with  small  amount  at  two 
to  three  weeks  of  age.  It.  f.  j. 


Cheapening  Horse  Ration 

I  have  a  horse,  weight  1150  lbs.,  age 
IS  years,  to  which  I  have  always  given 
a  daily  grain  ration  of  five  quarts  (oats 
and  wheat  bran  mixed).  He  does  no 
heavy  work.  Now  the  price  of  grain,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive.  but  I  have  a  superabundance  of 
excellent  hay  and  a  surplus  of  apples. 
Fan  I  cut  his  grain  feed  in  half,  or  omit 
it  altogether,  this  Winter  without  injur¬ 
ing  his  health?  Would  a  daily  half  peck 
of  sliced  apples  benefit  him?  o.  A.  M. 

Maine. 

You  might  feed  hay,  oat  straw  and 
wheat  bran  but  the  apples  would  be  of 
no  particular  benefit.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  feed  carrots  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  Apples  are  a  relish  but  would 
have  no  particular  feeding  value. 

A.  S,  A. 


Thriftless  Cow 

T  have  a  Jersey  cow,  small  in  size. 
3*4  years  old,  which  dropped  her  sec¬ 
ond  calf  last  June.  I  milked  her  to 
within  two  weeks  of  calving.  She  did 
not  make  bag  very  much  and  her  udder 
never  got  full  and  hard  as  if  should,  and 
she  never  gave  over  six  quarts  of  milk 
when  last  Winter  she  was  giving  eight. 
She  will  not  eat  grain  well  and  part 
of  the  time  will  not  eat  grain  at  all.  eats 
hay  and  green  succulent  food  readily, 
but  is  drying  up  rapidly.  She  has  no 
cough,  chews  her  cud  and  appears  to  feel 
all  right.  I  have  been  told  that  I  have 
grained  her  too  heavily,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  eight  quarts  a  day  should 
be  too  much.  j.  k.  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  fear  you  bought  a  poor  'producing 
cow  and  if  that  is  so  feeding  will  not 
pay.-  The  fact  that  she  1ms  a  poor  ap¬ 
petite  may  indicate  tuberculosis  but  that 
could  only  be  determined  by  applying  the 
tuberculin  test.  She  may  do  better  if 
you  let  her  run  outdoors  as  much  as 
possible  in  fine  weather  and  have  access 
to  careorn  and  whole  oats  as  a  change 
from  meals  but  continuing  roots,  silage 
or  other  succulent  feed.  A.  S.  A. 


Indigestion 

A  few  years  ago  our  driving  mare  had 
swellings  come  out  on  abdomen  and  at 
left  front  leg.  where  shoe  boil  comes. 
These  swellings  wore  like  large  water 
blisters,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  cocoa- 
nut.  With  driving  this  would  disappear: 
now  abdomen  has  enlarged  so  she  looks 
as  if  she  was  in  foal.  She  has.  an  extra 
good  appetite  and  feels  good ;  sweats 
easily,  coat  rough.  She  is  18  years  old 
and  appears  like  a  colt",  nice  showy 
driver.  We  keep  her  in  box  stall,  and  at 
times  we  found  her  eating  the  manure. 
We  feed  shorts  and  oats  mixed,  good  hay 
and  oat  straw.  Could  you  cell  ns  what 
the  trouble  is  and  what  is  good  for  it? 

New  York.  a.  s. 

Have  the  mare  clipped  and  then  blan¬ 
ket  her  in  the  stable,  if  cold,  and  when 
standing  out  of  doors.  Have  her  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian,  then  feed 
whole  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran  by  weight,  dampening  it:  with  lime 
water  at  meal  times.  Of  this  mixture 
allow  a  trifle  over  one  pound  for  each  100 
pounds  of  l)ody  weight,  divided  into  three 
eipial  meals  as  a  day’s  ration.  Also  feed 
one  pound  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Work  or 
abundantly  exercise  the  mare  every  day. 
Allow  her  n  roomy  box  stall  in  the  stable 
and  bed  with  sawdust  or  shavings.  Allow 
fret>  access  to  rock  salt.  If  abdominal 
dropsy  (ascites)  is  not  present  she  should 
soon  improve.  A.  s.  a. 


S»e  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  urt*  hen  hatched,  free  range  birds 

from  record  winter  leyert.  Heaviest  winter  liyinj  Keda  in  America, 
layini  eetee  ill  le  JB?  iqji.  Large,  hardy.  long  backs  abort 
wide-sut  U‘g»,  low  tails  Brilliant,  glowing  deep  red.  Prime 
nan-broody  younti  brooding  hene.  BREEDING  BBSS,  trios  Up¬ 
right  dealings,  Mire  delivery,  prime  stock.  Hatching  eggs 
Booklet.  VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Bo*  I,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels  and  pullets 

now  on  sale.  We  ar*t  booking  order*  for  Day-Old 
Chicks,  for  delivery,  any  time  after  January  10th. 
All  from  Heavy-weight  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  l-aying  Stock .  combining  Reality  and  Utility,  tile 
result  of  yearn  of  careful  selection,  ami  that  have  been 
raised  on  Free-  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Opeu-I''ront 
Houses,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -1-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Year  after  year  our  bird*  make  a  strong  showing 
in  Storm  contest.  Our  Red*  hold  a  record  excelled 
by  none.  For  period  of  live  year*  there  on r 
contc*t  bird*  nvernged  I«0  ceits  each  hen. 

CoiiviKtent  good  laying,  Vt*r  after  year,  should 
count  for  more  than  on-'  lngh  year.  Colon iul  blood 
is  in  many  of  leaditig  'locks.  Wo  ofTe.r  splendid 
pe<llg.-eed "cockerel;-  tlno  breeding  yearlings,  and 

pullets.  Three  Star . lieges  have  ordered  our  stock. 

Prices  Tory  reasonable  and  giadly  quoted  fur  stock. 
Eggit  tor  hatcbingandcblx,  lltmorHbletrQiitlusuttrilAraiUcsd. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O.  TEMPLE,  N.H. 


Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  sltln. 
Old  and  younc  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


Winning  Reds-Storrs,  1915-16  EGGS 

Average  for  3  years  iu  contest— 172  por  bird,  beating 
all  Reds  for  that  period.  Holders  of  Storrs  Uncord 
for  individual  Rmi-260  eggs.  Big  range  raised  cock¬ 
erels.  Circular.  riNtCHEXt  ORCMAROS  POULTRY  MGR  ,  Groton,  Moss. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  trap-nested  stuck.  4  pullets  and  1  cockerel, 
$10.  <  ockovels.$:i  to $5.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Crary ville.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S?™’?  JfflVSS 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAI’LEOKOI'  T  FA  RMS,  Box  R,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


THE  HENYARD 

The  Connecticut  Contest 

The  fifth  week  of  the  Connecticut  con¬ 
test  shows  27  pens  over  the  100  egg  mark. 
The  highest  score  for  the  week  was  45 
eggs  laid  by  pen  7S — White  Leghorns 
owned  by  E.  A.  Ballard  of  Pennsylvania. 
Second  place  goes  to  the  Leghorns  en¬ 
tered  by  Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  also  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  laid  30  eggs.  The 
leading  pen  to  date  is  Xo,  98 — Hillside 
Farm,  Conn.  These  birds  are  only  two 
eggs  ahead  of  No.  80 — Hilltop  Farm,  also 
of  Connecticut.  At  Vineland  the  birds 
are  laying  somewhat  better,  the  two  lead: 
ing  pens  at  the  end  of  the  week  being 
J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  of  X.  J„  210;  and 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.,  203.  The 
total  production  for  week  is  2,213,  and 
for  the  five  weeks,  10,035. 


Barred  Bocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  C '"n . 

Michigan  I*.  Farm,  J-ich . 

A.  n.  Itali,  Conn . 

,T iiIob  F.  l-'rji neats,  l..  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Yu . 

FnirfietilK  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II... 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Outurio. 

Hodman  Selmff.  N.  II . . 

Hock  Bose  Farm,  N.  Y . . 


nnrvrwj  c  from  bred-to- 

LUIKLIvlLj  lay  strains 

ROSE  CO  MR  REDS  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

D.  Everett  Jones  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y\ 


Mahogany  Strain  Reds 

erels  @1  $3.  Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 
stock.  H.  tjuackenbusli,  Box  333,  Darien,  Conn. 


I  itrhl  Rrahmae  ONLY.  Cockerels.$2.50  Eac.h.  Hons. $2. 
Ll&lll  Dtdlllllda  Kyna  for  batching  after  January  1st. 
HAYSTACK  MOUNTA  IN  FARM, Nouicolk, Conn, 


White  Bocks 
Holliston  Hill  r.  Farm,  Mass 

Benjamin  F,  Low,  N.  II . 

Albert  T.  Lonzen,  Mass . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A,  lfnll,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . . 

A,  L.  Vreelaud.  N.  J . 

Brant  Ruler  &  Sou,  Fa . 

Joseph  Moreau.  It.  I . 

Obcd  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Drayman  Farm.  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  mil  Farm.  Maas . 

Mrs.  11.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y.  .. 
Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass.  . . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn  . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  IT.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Xybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 


Week  Total 
7  27 


24  107 

18  32 

33  100 


For  Sale  ^choice  Barron-Wyckoff  Cockerels 

•nch.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  F irm,  R  D.  Mo  l.  Ciocinntiut,  N.  Y. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  eockerels,  $5.  $5 
cockerels,  $3.  Rest  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  re  a- 

Bonnble.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Ooylestown,  Ps, 


Barred  RockCockerels  Itr  aTnMdirlctS 

No  half  bloods.  No  culls.  $2,  $2.50,  $3  buys  my  best. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

1.  H.  HACOIiN  -  Sergeuntavlilc,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  pet-  100.  COCKERELS,  Sli  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


Thoroughbred  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

May  hatched,  at  $3  each. 

R.  G-.  Armstrong,  Belgrade,  Palmyra.  Va, 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

f  1.50  each.  J.  I.  IU5RETEK,  Gettysburg,  1’a. 


fj  13  /"'VTVT,"7r*  The  kind  you  want. 

fiiDvcvc  EJ.McQuade 

1  U  KKl  I  J  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  Tams,  $7;  Hens.  $4. 
Also  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  from  "Bred-to-Luy  " 
stock.  $2  to  BARRON  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoctun,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

and  Rose  Combed  Reds 

John  D.  Smith  -  Walton,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  T  urkeys  Herbert1  HAiTfi'/Maniius’,’  n't' 


Giant  BronzeToms,  S7— R.G.  Red  Cockerels,  SI.  50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  0YKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Pure  IhedYiens,  $4.50.  and  Toms  $(!  each. 
Cassee  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Choice  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys  if£u*.$4: 

Miss  BEULAH  BACON,  R.  F  0.  No.  5,  Baldwinsviile.  N  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Strasburg,  Virginia 


GIANT  BRONZE  TOMS  Depcystcr,  Nl  V. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  II.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn..  35 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  30 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  4 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  17 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  II .  18 

A.  B.  Brnndage,  Conti .  0 

Hill  view  1'.  Farm,  Yr.  (It.  C.) .  27 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Conn .  10 

Charles  O.  Polltemus,  N.  Y .  1!) 

IVnuot  Poultry  Farm,  Cotin .  29 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  10 

Laurel  lllll  Farm,  It.  1 .  12 

George  W.  Harris.  Cottn .  21 

llarry  Ii.  Cook,  Conn .  18 

A.  W,  Tannery.  N.  II .  10 

F.  M.  PetiKley,  Conn .  7 

Allau’s  Ilurdtbeat.  Beds,  It.  1 .  17 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  5 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass  .  13 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn.  .  28 

Royal  Farms,  Conn .  17 

Conyers  Fawn,  Conn .  8 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass .  21 

White  Orpingtons. 

Olted  G.  Knight.  It.  1 .  31 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  24 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Cottn .  34 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  39 

.Tay  H.  Ernisse .  N.  Y .  tl 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  19 

J.  O.  Lc Ferre.  N.  Y.  . ; .  37 

Roll  wood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  23 

Wtu.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn .  1(5 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  15 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  4 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  21 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  20 

Cbas.  Heigh  Ohio  . • .  10 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Will  Barron,  England'  .  11 

J.  ColHnson,  England  .  29 

Abel  Latham,  England  .  20 

Bttsbkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  27 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  33 

Eglantine  Farm,  Mil .  19 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  20 

Margttreta  P.  Farm,  Ohio .  8 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  30 

E.  A.  Bullard,  Pa .  45 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  31 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn .  30 

N.  TV.  Iletidryx,  Conn .  27 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  31 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  23 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  5 

Toth  Bros.,  Coun .  10 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Hi .  19 

Oak  mil  Estate,  pa .  5 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  19 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  25 

II.  W.  Collingvvood,  .V,  J .  21 

Wimlsweep  Farm,  Conn .  13 

Wlndsweop  Farm.  Conn  .  29 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  18 

M.  J.  QuackeubusU,  N.  J .  3 

Dr.  15.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  .  9 

Ilillview  Farm,  Mo .  18 

Conyers  Farm,  Conti .  17 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  31 


Silver  Campines, 

Eugene  Van  Why.  Conn .  13  48 

L'neowa  Cauijdtie  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  .  1813  0897 


Mrs.  E.  J.  HI  UK  It 
KoduiRii,  Y. 


Mammoth  Eraden  Geest  “yS'  KV.'I 

Red,  Oumpines,  Minimise,  Leghorn*,  Wvandoites. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  it.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish 

guaranteed  cockerels,  $3.50  each.  One  week  only. 

K.  K.  SCOTT  -  Oansvilie,  New  York 


MUSCOVYS  JESS|£  REYNOLDS,  Petersburg,  N.  V. 


Finishing  Fattening  Fowls 

The  New  Jersey  Station  gives  this  ad¬ 
vice  about  finishing  up  roasters  or  ca¬ 
pons  for  fattening: 

"Two  weeks  before  the  birds  are  to  be 
marketed  they  should  be  confined  in  fair¬ 
ly  close  quarters  and  given  a  moist  mash 
consisting  of  40  lbs.  eornmeal ;  20  lbs. 
wheat  middlings;  20  lbs.  ground  oats;  20 
lbs.  beef  scrap. 

"Preferably  this  mash  should  be  mixed 
with  sour  skim-milk,  but.  if  it  is  not 
available,  water  will  suffice.  It  should 
be  fed  in  pans  or  water-tight  troughs 
two  or  three  times  a  day.” 


E  j!  g  jf  c^mJTTT^ 

TTHE  bigger  the  yield  of  eggs,  the 
A  bigger  the  yield  of  dollars.  f  *-i 

Allen's  Guaranteed  Foods 

make  your  poultry  earn  real  money  for  you. 

Allen’s  Mash  for  Layers  insures  more  eggs,  y  ' 
Try  it.  Check  results  Cor  3  weeks  on  record  ( 
ca,,.  sent  free  with  each  shipment.  I  \/ 

More  Eggs  or  Money  Back. 

Alien’s  Nntro  Mzwih  out«  down  on 
losses  in  the  youmr  flock.  CouUtmcJ 
16  gmin  and  ntotti  ingredients. 

Don't  uniat*  nu>n#y  cn  un-mtiAjar.  tor y  food* 
rape  Sc  ml  for  price  lint 
'■  and  tntoroohnji  d*tm, 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO. 

Dep't.  5,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Book  that  Tells  How  to  Get 

BIGGER  HATCHES 


X-RAY  INCUBATORS 

1  gal.  ot  oil  (one  filling) 
toentire hatch,  X-K.c 


toentire  hatch.  X-Ray  Vl 
DuplexCeatralHeat'iinyi^^^ 
Hurt — d'ueclty  und-r-i"-^  ' 
ntath,  assures  cvcitlempcrxture, 
no  cold  comets,  bigger  batches, 
stranger  cli  ks.  Ask  iuxlrce 
1517  Book  N*-32  .XfiTSv. 

X-Ray  InctAifoT  fv2r 

Boa  32  Dcs  Moines, 


104  o?4ISs  free 

About  LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

American  Leghorns  that  lay  good  rggs  -no  English 
Mood.  Wo  expect  to  ship  morn  day-old  chicks  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  We  couldn’t  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  stock  wax  proving  morn  satisfactory  to  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  are  gelling  elsewhore.  We  do  more 
trap-nosting  on  our  farm  than  any  Laving  Contest 
in  the  country.  Wo  are  brooding  the  kind  of  Leg¬ 
horns  the  jtrogressive  breeder  is  looking  for,  and 
they  are  the  kind  yon  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  all  our  pens  this  ynav.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  More  than  76,000  hatching  capacity.  Ordor 
February,  March,  and  April  chicks  now.  Address 
THE.  LOKU  FARMS,  orTIIE  EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  240-F,Mh)iii«i,Mms. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

pppnit||  — Direct  importorltrap-ncstod  stock.  308 
grCvIlU,  ei.jj  record,  pullet  year:  289  egg  second 
year;  cocks  $2.00:  yearling  hens  $150:  cockerels 
$1.50  each.  All  stock  guar  an  teed;  money  back  if  not 

pleased.  P.  F.  It  A  l"K  PUT  V,  Mitrlirom,  Muss. 


/T'fXPV rocr  O  S.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS,  R  l  REPS 
^xUtMllXLLO  B.P.  ROCKS, WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Now  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  pcnti.  These  are  flue, 
vlgornns  birds  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN  Pnee.  SB  each. 

Q.  F.  GIBSON,  Cal  on  Farm*,  Dr.w.r  C,  CLYDE,  H.  V. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

held  fonvth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Layiug  Contest  just  ended.  Six-months 
cockerels,  $5.  Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  special 
mating,  $3,  $4.  Circular.  A.  B.  MALI,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthy,  business  kind;  groat  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  Including  Hamm  strain ;  6-  week  pullets,  booking 
orders;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faiui,  H  untington,  N.  Y 


I  e;rp"d  *  Get  the  FREE  BOOK 


Let  me  put  you  on  the 
map  as  a  Poultry  Raiser 

“Hatching  FscYs”  biggest  poultry  book  published.  In 
coiora,  explains  everything — tdl3  aliour.^.— ju  j__ 
My  Warld'si  Champion  Belle  City^KHB®/ 
Incubator — -my  low  price — 
r«-iJ My  10-year  Money-Back  Guarantee.!  [I 

i  JT  ,)./>  Mv  Siooo  Ml  Gold  Offers,  Y«irl,J£ci.%,9  »• 
l  uhancu  Ur ixiake  BIi?  Poultry  PralUs. 

'***7  me  tAijny  for  Free  Book.  J  fra  Rohan,  Preg.  ’  v  * 

Belle  City  incub*itor  Company*  Box  48  Racine*  Wisconsin 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w.^ghorns  Sa,?d 

White  Wyandottes^  Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds,  Imported  direct  from  England. P'Oatalngne 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3.  Versailles.  Ohio 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

Both 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamson  Sired,  New  York 


White  W™ndoHeCock8r.|jK«:C"JA‘, IV 

raised.  Handle.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  R.  D.  87,  <«o»hon.  NY. 


ki . 

hi  r  \jk 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  %\Zt6L**ts 

and  cockerels.  HONEY — choice  comb  and  extract- 

ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM,  Box  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  for  sate  750  high-grade  pullets  of  our  be*! 
breeding.  Range  raixod.  Tired  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  are  lnw  and  satisfaction  i»  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  Earnie,  Smithvtlle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cocYenels  and  fRPiaJO  blood  from  Mr.  Rarron’s 
imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mat*ul  to  916  to 
2S3  tnnlr-  bli-ftl.  PuUeta  showing  fine  Kail  recotrte. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  .  CONNELL  SVItLE,  PA. 


HENS,  PULLETS,  COCKERElSiU,“trS?: 

285-egg  pedigree.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM  Aoalaehin,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  Tn  d  °uo”feur- 

els.  Wyckoff  strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N  Y. 


kalu-S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hene  h^tehid 

Pullets,  Cockerels.  HARRY  SMITH,  Montgomery,  N  Y. 


Pure  Barron  W.  L.  Cockerels, SI  ■25"aAf‘ew 

Wyandotte!.  M.  GALLOWAY,  Gidney  Ave.,  Newburgh.  N  Y. 


For  Sale-1 50  Fine  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  ^Yie^ht 

L  W.  WASHBURN.  Indian  River  Poultry  Farm,  Millsboro,  Del. 


ForSale-IOOS.C.W.LeghornPullets^'ciYvrso 

each.  Any  quantity.  ED.  STRAW,  Brxotstd,  F«rai,  Coluntui,  H.  J. 


rXtmtoO&a*  Barron-Voung  LEDH0RH  Pullets 

pc I'Vlc*,  S3, 80  each.  Also  H.  (’.  W.  and  Drown  LEGHORN  . . . . . .  ‘ 


ck'ls,  matured,  tl  ."<0  each.  Barred  Hock  and  brahma  ck'ls, 
$2  60  each,  Cirotlnr  free.  Rlv,ril»l«  Poultry  farm,  Rtrtnlile,  ».  J. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  hatch!! 

Kirns  grid  h'dis  imported  direct,  from  record  hens 
255  to  275  eggs  each.  Sires  out  of  278  to  280-egg 
hen.  $5  each.  Kicliard  Keif,  R.  No.  4.  Cranbury,  H.  J. 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

l  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  255  to 
268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 

E.  E,  LEWIS  -  ApalacHin,  N.Y. 

COCKFRFT  S  Sure  to  PI«»3e.  White 

YJ.IYEyIYE.La3  Wyandottes.  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  $3  each  andup.  Fullsisteisare  now 
making  records  at  Storrs  and  Vineland  Contests, 

Catalogue.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM,  Box  R,  Columbia,  Conn. 


wwv-a  •  a  w  wT  -  __  eggs.  naK'itttigecgH  irom  trapnesteu  anti  an  trapped 

rilte  vanaottes  pei13-  J<  1,  r<*Pcaia,Wcxt|i.?mDlgnBi8acli,L-I..N.Y. 


c.  white  LEaHORN  uOCK6r8IS  raisadin  the  woods; 
strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonable.  Ohix  from 
our  famous  layers.  $12  per  hundred.  Spring  delivery. 

MILL  BROOK  FARM,  l.  M.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station  N- Y. 

Wanted-500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  or  May  hatch.  100  S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS 
AND  FIVE  COCKERELS.  100  WHITE  ROCK  YEARLINGS  AND  FIVE 
COCKERELS.  GivePrjce.  Jielson,  P.  B,  35.  Darien  Conn. 

m  .  »  7c.  and  op.  1st  hatch,  March  21.  Leghorns. 

I  hlPk<:  Bocks  and  Broilers,  i.'ockornls  clioap. 

VtlULna  Ct  M.  LAUVBK,  Box  73,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  cockerels  from  hen«  with  records  of  21)3  to  228 
eggs.  HatchingeggH  from  trapnested  am!  onltapped 

pens.  J.  F.  I<  rancais,  WE*t|i.?ftiolon Beach.  L-l..  N.Y. 


A  strain  with  twenty  years  breading  back  of 
them,  for  heavy  laying,  quivk  growth  and 
great  vigor.  Grand  big  March  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  high  record  trap-nested  hens. 

A.  h.  Vbeeland  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Chicks  that  Live  l^l&Vooo 

(Tit  fany's  Superior)  Bred  to  Lay.  Weiglt  aud  Win 
Ever  I.iiy  silver  Laced  I 

Trent  ler- Partridge  [ Wyandottes 

r.  S.  Columbian 

ROYALS  CR  I  REDS  February  and  March  deliveries. 
tllRED  AND  HATCHED  RIGHTILiuarauteed  to  avrivesafely 

ALOMAM  VOULTRY  FARM  R.  34.  Phocnixvlile,  Pa 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

200-250- egg  hens.  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  $5  each.  Con¬ 
test  Pens  Storrs,  Conn.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

James  F.  Harrington  -  Hanimouton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 120  White  Leghorn  Hens 

Pure  Young’s  strain  crossed  with  Pure  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain.  This  is  an  onnortunitr  for  nn«  wnTirinn 


BRONZE.  NARRAGANSETT.  WHITE  HOLLAND. 

BOURBON  RED,  BLACK  AN0  SLATE  BREEDING  *  UrkeyS 

From  the  finest  Hocks  in  America.  Prize  winners  at 
the  leading  show*.  Special  prices.  Write  at  once. 

F.  A.  CLAKK  .  Freeport,  Ohio 


Turkeys-Mammoth  Bronze  XZl 

tioned  “took.  Toms,  $7;  pullets.  S5  and  $6.  Special 
show  lords.  Mrs.  PEARL  CUOOEBACK.  Skanealeles,  N.  V, 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


Perfected  English  200-Egg  Strain 


my  being  in  the  city  this  winter  For  flock— $7.25 
each,  Huntington.  Frid  Hunmnghsm.  Etwood  R4-.  Nunlinglon,  1. 1. 
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C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wyandottes 

.  C.  R.  I.  Recti  Buff  Orpinctons 

PROOF— 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North 
Am. Egg  Contest;  5hetm  laid  1139 eggs; 
Reds.  1st  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs, 
highest  official  Red  record;  Wyan¬ 
dotte*,  Missouri  Egg  Contest,  10  hens  laid 
2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  average.  Most  prof¬ 
itable  poultry  known  W  rite  today  for  f  na 
Book,  “Ilor»«l  IktZOO  Eg«H«n,'‘c<mt*itio  vslunM* 
knl'»midUon  tb*t  will  Iiktcu*  yom  tgt;  7i«l«l. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Bos  P.  Unc.ter,  P«. 


The  “MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODE 


Coal-burning,  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 

POUCH  FEED 


Price 


*16 


Broods  100  or  1000  ■  * 

ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  THREE  CHICKS  > 
where  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  for  our  U 

Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL  •-* 
also  the  Perfection  for  the  beginner. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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people.  The  bait  put  out  by  these  pro¬ 
moters  is  very  alluring,  but  if  readers 
will  take  our  advice  they  will  drop  all 
such  investment  propositions  into  the  fire 
as  they  are  received,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  temptation. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  Sale 

Five  shares  of  stock  of  The  Orange 
Judd  Company  at  $120  per  share,  being 
the  cost  price.  Herbert  Myrick  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  it  publishes 
American  Agriculturist,  but  paid  no 
dividends  in  over  two  years.  The  stock 
was  bought  on  Mr.  Myrick’s  advice  by 
the  mother  of  one  of  his  subscribers. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  will  deliver  the  stock  for 
cost  price. 


8.  Patterson,  Jr.,  who  claims  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Publishers’  Circulation  Company 
of  25S  Broadway.  New  York,  has  been  so¬ 
liciting  subscriptions  for  magazines,  and 
■collecting  a  tidy  sum.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  the  Publishers’  Circu¬ 
lation  Company,  and  again  warn  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  give  them  and  their  so-called  agents 
a  wide  berth.  The  company  has  been  out 
of  business  for  some  time,  but  the  agents 
are  still  active. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  prospectus 
of  Universal  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of 
the  company  is  the  distribution  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  automobile  accessories 
through  the  formation  of  a  chain  of 
stores  to  sell  all  sorts  of  supplies  in  the 
automobile  line.  It  appears  that  this 
idea  of  starting  the  chain  stores  origin¬ 
ated  with  two  young  men  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  and  it  is  alleged  that  stores  have 
been  established  in  Kingston  and  Ithaca. 
The  automobile  accessory  business  is  a 
legitimate  and  laudable  one  in  itself,  and 
these  two,  who  are  represented  as  bright 
young  men  of  Poughkeepsie,  want  to 
share  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  with 
the  public — there  are  to  be  profits  be¬ 
cause  the  prospectus  is  emphatic  that 
dividends  will  be  paid  from  the  start 
These  young  men  are  so  unselfish  that 
they  have  capitalized  the  company  for 
$1,000,000,  and  are  offering  shares  at 
$10  each.  The  only  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  mentioned  in  the  prospectus  are  the 
Poughkeepsie  store  and  a  lease  on  build¬ 
ings  for  stores  at  Kingston  and  Ithaca. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  investors  a 
10%  discount  will  be  allowed  stock¬ 
holders  on  purchases  not  exceeding  $500. 
This  feature  suggests  the  scheme  of  In- 
ternational  Automobile  League  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  wish 
the  Universal  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  suc- 
cess  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  if  any 
readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  are  solicited  to 
invest:  in  the  stock  of  the.  company  our 
advice  to  them  is  to  leave  the  proposi¬ 
tion  severely  alone.  If  any  farmer 
should  capitalize  his  farm  for  a  million, 
would  these  promoters  put  their  own 
money  in  the  farm  stock?  The  average 
farm  would  afford  as  good  assets  for  the 
million  dollar  capitalization  as  this  con¬ 
cern  shows  in  its  'prospectus. 


I  have  just  received  the  check  in  pay¬ 
ment.  of  claim  against  Adams  Express 
Company  fur  broilers  shipped  last  No¬ 
vember.  T  did  not  believe  they  would 
pay,  as  tlley  refused  point  blank  when  I 
first  presented  it.  1  feel  very  grateful 
to  you,  not  only  for  the  money,  but  for 
the  assurance  that  there  is  still  justice 
to  be  had  in  doing  business.  F.  L.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

This  covered  a  claim  for  a  case  of 
cockerels  smothered  in  transit.  The 
company  first  claimed  the  crate  was  not 
a  proper  one  for  shipping  poultry.  Wo 
submitted  that  the  crate  was  inspected 
and  passed  upon  by  their  own  agent  and 
shipper  advised  it  was  satisfactory.  The 
delivery  record  showed  that  the  birds 
were  smothered  when  offered  to  the  con¬ 
signee,  so  that  there  was  no  question 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  company, 
and  they  finally  paid  the  claim. 


Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
standing  of  Murkley  II.  Opdyke,  06  Com¬ 
merce  Street.  Newark.  N.  .T.  ?  A  friend 
sent  two  crates  of  chickens  to  him  some 
time  ago,  and  can  get  no  answer  from 
him.  W.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

We  would  advise  against  shipping  to 
Mr.  Opdyke.  We  have  had  numerous 
complaints  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
adjusted  some  few,  and  promised  to  set¬ 
tle  the  others  if  we  would  send  the  hills 
of  lading  showing  that  the  goods  had 
actually  been  shipped.  We  did  so,  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  him,  and  he  will  not  return  the  bills 
of  lading,  nor  pay  any  attention  to  cor¬ 
respondence,  although  it  is  delivered  to 
him.  He  is  evidently  out  soliciting  ship¬ 
ments  again,  and  from  his  record  he  is  a 
pretty  good  party  to  pass  by  when  you 
are  looking  for  a  market  for  your  pro¬ 
duce. 


The  farmer  is  the  one 
man  who  has  not  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  giving  useless  things  for  Christmas. 


For  men  and  women  as  well  as  boys  and  girls,  Ball-Band'’ 
Rubber  Footwear  means  dry,  comfortable  feet. 

,e Ball-Band’ *  makes  an  especially  sensible  and  valuable 
Christmas  present  because  of  its  high  quality. 

It  looks  its  quality  when  new,  and  proves  its  quality  when  old. 


The  man  from  whom  I  took  Tite  R. 
N.-Y.  told  me  you  would  collect  a  bill 
from  Thomas  Forney,  120  West  135th 
Street,  New  York,  if  Corney  was  worth 
it.  I  saw  this  man  myself  and  he  told 
me  he  received  the  Lima  beans.  They 
were  worth  $16.  What  can  you  do? 

Delaware.  J.  H. 

We  sent  a  representative  to  this  ad¬ 
dress,  hilt  Mr.  Corney  had  decamped, 
and  no  one  in  the  vicinity  had  any 
knowledge  of  his  present  whereabouts, 
lie  is  not  listed  in  any  of  the  city  direc¬ 
tories.  and  the  amount  will  have  1o  he 
charged  up  to  experience.  No  matter 
what  representations  are  made,  it  saves 
money  in  the  end  to  investigate  the  ref¬ 
erences,  and  these  should  be  insisted  upon 
in  all  cases. 


The  younger  boys  will  be  proud  of  their  “Ball-Band”  Footwear.  They 
have  seen  the  older  men  wear  it,  and  they  want  it  for  that  reason. 

If  your  hired  hand  does  not  know  that  “Ball-Band”  gives  more  days 
wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per  days  wear,  give  him  a  pair  and  let  him  see  what 
a  real  saving  rubber  footwear  quality  means. 

“ Ball-Band”  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for  all  the  family  have  the  Red 
Ball  on  the  sole  and  “Ball-Band”  Quality  all  through  them.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  before  you  buy.  It  is  the  “Ball-Band”  Trade  Mark. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  Sold  by  55,000  dealers  and  worn  by  over 
nine  million  people. 

If  Your  Merchant  Does  Nof  Sell  “  Ball-Band,”  Write  Us 

Write  anyway  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  many  different  kinds 
of  Footwear,  any  of  which  would  make  a  sensible  gift. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  333  Water  Street,  MISHAWAKA,  INOIANA 

“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality " 


The  enclosed  clippings  tdl  the  last 
story  of  the  poor  deluded  buyers  of  land 
of  Dupont  Railway  and  Land  Co,  and  the 
Tippecanoe  Co.,  both  operating  from 
Scranton.  Un.,  and  at  Dupont,  Fla.  The 
smaller  clipping  shows  that  it  was  a  cut 
and  dried  affair,  as  there  is  already  a  Du¬ 
pont  Land  Company,  Dupont,  Fla.,  ready 
to  gull  the  poor  deluded  buyer  again.  The 
Dupont  lands  until  they  are  fully  drained 
arc  clear  (uncleared)  at  anything  over 
$10  an  acre,  and  with  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad  and  transfers  of  freight,  etc.,  I 
should  not  value  them  very  high,  even  if 
<deared.  Too  wet.  Last  week  we  had 
six  inches  of  water  fall  in  12  hours  and 
half  that  Dupont  land  was  under  water 
badly.  w.  s.  h. 

Florida. 

"We  have  previously  printed  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  Rhode  Island  subscribers 
who  took  the  alluring  bait  of  these  Scran¬ 
ton  promoters,  and  as  a  result  went  to 
Florida  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  develop 
small  parcels  of  this  land.  They  found 
the  conditions  identically  as  described  by 
W.  S.  II.,  and  finally  lost  their  little 
savings  and  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  former  location  wiser  on  the  subject 
of  Florida  land  schemes.  This  Dupont 
Railway  &  Land  Co.,  and  the  Tippe¬ 
canoe  Company  were  promotion  schemes 
of  T.  J.  Foster,  of  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  fame.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  attempts  to  reorganize  by  the  new 
owners,  who,  from  the  report,  would  seem 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  enter¬ 
prises  originally,  to  sell  this  land  to 
Northern  suckers  on  very  much  the  same 
plan  as  before. 


Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  Industrial  Securities  Co.  of 
Chicago,  722  Marquette  Building.  They 
are  financing  a  company  known  ns  the 
“Perfection  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.”  and 
three  others,  two  in  the  same.  line.  This 
company  makes  a  new  kind  of  automo¬ 
bile  tire  which  they  claim  to  be  super¬ 
ior.  What  do  you  think  of  this  com¬ 
pany  as  a  speculative  investment  for 
large  profits?  I  mean  the  “Perfection 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.”  r.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  put  one’s  savings  into  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  a  concern  which  may  he  manufac¬ 
turing  a  new  automobile  tire  that  is  not 
thoroughly  tested  out  and  demonstrated 
to  lie  practical,  would  be  very  reckless  in¬ 
deed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tire,  had 
been  demonstrated  to  be.  practical  and 
superior  to  those  now  on  the  market,  the 
people  promoting  it  would  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  get  all  the  money  necessary  to  fin¬ 
ance  the  proposition  without  goiug  to 
country  people  to  sell  their  stock.  The 
woods  are  simply  filled  with  automobile 
and  automobile  accessories  promotion 
schemes  at  the  present  time.  Most  of 
them  are  wild-cat  propositions,  and  the 
promoters  of  them  have  no  intention  to 
establish  a  legitimate  business,  but  mere¬ 
ly  seek  to  pick  up  some  easy  money 
through  the  sale  of  stock  to  credulous 


Are  cut  to  fit  the  neck 
and  shoulders  perfectly — 
They  sit  and  fit  remark¬ 
ably  well  and  comfortably. 

1 5c  each  6  for  90c 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.  MAKERS 


Berwick 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1545.) 


332  lbs,  chickens  . 

. 19 

699  lbs.  chickens  . 

. 18 

386  lbs.  chickens  .  .  . 

- $0.17 

34  lbs.  chickens  . 

. 16 

187  lbs.  chickens  . 

. 15 

17  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 20 

196  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 21 

210  His.  fowl  . 

. 19 

59f5  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 18 

546  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 17 

162  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 101,4 

1114  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 16 

81  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 15(4 

785  lbs.  turkeys  . 

. 34 

10N  lbs.  turkeys  . 

. 33 

SO  lbs,  turkeys  . 

. 32 

19  lbs.  turkeys  . 

. 31 

47014  lbs.  turkeys  . 

. 30 

39  lbs.  turkeys  . 

. 28 

20  lbs,  turkeys  . 

. 26 

20  lbs.  ducks  . 

OO 

61  lbs.  tlnc-k e  . 

. 20 

29  lbs.  ducks  . 

. 19 

106  lbs.  ducks . 

. 18 

243  lbs.  ducks . 

. 17V* 

28  lbs.  ducks . 

. 17 

55  lbs.  ducks . 

. 1614 

60  lbs,  ducks . 

15 

88  lbs.  geese  . . . 

. 21 

*>A 

215  lbs,  geese  . 

. 16 

41  His,  goose  . 

. 15 

16  His.  1  Id  cocks  . 

. 17 

27  lbs.  old  cocks  . 

. 14 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

27  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . 

. $13.00 

35  lbs.  chestnuts,  bu . 

.  9.00 

247  lbs,  chestnuts,  bu . 

.  4.25 

779  lbs,  hiekorvnuts,  bu.  .  .  . 

.  4.25 

172  lbs.  rabbits  . 

. 17 

VEGETABLES. 

13  bskts.  lettuce  . 

_ $0.40 

12  bskts.  sweet  potatoes... 

_  1.25 

30  bskts.  sweet  potatoes.  .  . 

_  1.15 

24  bskts.  sweet  potatoes... 

. 90 

39  bskts.  sweet  potatoes... 

. 80 

5  boxes  cauliflower  . 

.  . . .  1.75 

5  boxes  cauliflower  . 

_  1.25 

103  lbs.  beans  . 

. 12 

505  His.  beans . 

. 13 

1  crate  artichokes  . 

_  1.00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

24  lbs.  pigs  . 

_ $0.18 

21  lbs,  pigs  . 

. 20 

10N  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 18 

40  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 15 

25  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 14 

31  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 13 

97  lbs  pigs  . 

. 11 

500  lbs.  hogs  . 

. 13 

318  lbs.  hogs . 

. 1 2% 

1  box  livers  for . 

2.25 

FRUIT. 

8  bbls.  apples  . 

_ $4.00 

2  bbls.  apples  . 

.  .  .  .  3.75 

g  no 

. . . .  ::  57 

54  bbls.  apples  . 

_ 3.25 

22  bbls,  apples  . 

_ 3.00 

v>  75 

•»  o*>  14 

78  bbls.  apples  . 

; ! ! ;  2.50 ' 

15  bbls.  apples  . 

_ 2.37% 

.  .  .  2.25 

12  bids,  apples  . 

_  2.1214 

41  bbls.  apples  .  2.00 

5  bids.  apples  .  1-29 

12  bbls.  apples  .  1.75 

15  bbls.  apples  .  1.50 

2  bskts,  apples  .  1.00 

18  bskts.  apples . SO 

1  bskt.  apples  . 75 

1  bskt.  apples  (half  full ) . 25 

1  box  apples  .  1.25 

5  boxes  apples  . 00 

80  boxes  apples  . 80 

5  boxes  apples  . 75 

24  boxes  apples  . 70 

61  boxes  apples  . 65 

27  boxes  apples  . 60 

2  bskts.  pears  . 75 

xl  bskt.  pears  . 50 

6  crates  pears  .  1.25 


New  England  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1538) 

of  the  dressed  poultry  comes  from  dealers 
who  have  picked  it  up  among  the  farmers 
and  sometimes  have  paid  more  for  it  than 
they  can  get  in  the  city.  The  farmers 
got  the  best  end  of  the  poultry  trade  this 
year,"  Quotations  are  somewhat  nomi¬ 
nal.  Northern  and  Eastern  turkeys  sell 
around  30c :  fowls,  20  to  23c ;  chickens, 
25  to  30c;  ducks.  20  to  23;  pigeons  and 
small  squabs*  $2  to  $2.50;  Western  tur¬ 
keys,  ice  packed,  25  to  28c;  dry  packed, 
27  to  20c;  fowls,  17  to  22;  chickens.  21 
to  35c.  Live  poultry  is  mostly  18c  for 
fowls  a  <J  chickens.  Light  weight  fowls 
would  sell  lower,  and  fat,  heavy  fowls 
higher. 

BUTTER  LOWER. 

The  recent  decline  of  a  cent  or  more  in 
the  leading  grades  of  butter  seems  to  have 
had  no  local  causes,  but  followed  New 
York  and  Chicago  There  was  no  sign  of 
over  supply  here  Buyers  held  off  a  little 
but  receivers  appeared  confident  and 
would  not  force  sales  and  the  market 
finally  setled  down  around  30c  for  extra 
Northern  tub  creamery.  Boston  market, 
as  usual,  did  not  go  so  high  nor  break  so 
low  as  diil  some  othirs.  Said  C.  II.  Stone 
&  Co,  :  "Fancy  fresh  made  butter  is  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  and  little  of  it  grades 
above  first  or  second  unless  a  creamery 
happens  to  have  a  large  per  cent,  of  Win¬ 
ter  dairies;  30c  re  resents  the  selling 
price  of  extras.  With  5  reign  buyers 
looking  for  supolies.  no  great  decline  is 
anticipated.  The  stock  of  butter  is  18 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year."  Firsts  sell 


at  38,  seconds  30  to  37c;  storage  cream¬ 
ery,  37  to  38c. 

EGGS  DECLINE. 

Nearby  hennery  can  hardly  he  quoted 
above  55c  in  a  wholesale  way.  Western 
prime  firsts.  47  to  48.  and  storage  eggs, 
34  to  36c,  Said  a  large  receiver:  "Eggs 
have  dropped  8  to  10c,  which  was  not 
unexpected  for  this  time  of  year  when 
pullets  begin  to  lay  Storage  eggs  are  1 
to  3c  lower  Extremely  high  prices  have 
made  curtailment  necessary.  The  stock  of 
eggs  is  only  one-hall’  that  of  last  year.’’ 

appi.es  hard  to  sell. 

Buyers  are  scarce  and  stocks  of  apples 
move  slowly  unless  grade  is  better  than 
common.  Said  Hall  &  Cole:  "We  know 
good  apples  are  scarce,  or  think  xve  do. 
The  stock  in  storage  is  short  and  none  too 
good.  There  are  plenty  of  poor  apples 
and  many  of  them  came  from  good  or¬ 
chards  this  year.  Grade  A  and  strictly 
No.  1  are  $3.50.  Grade  B  and  good  un¬ 
graded  stock  is  $2  to  $2.25.  It  could  not 
be  forced  on  the  market  just  now  at 
those  prices,  and  supplied  tend  to  accumu¬ 
late,  but  dealers  are  holding  for  the  im¬ 
provement  expected  later  The  producing 
sections  seem  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Maine  is  nearer  so  than  usual  at.  this 
season. 

Cr  anburies  are  selling  slowly  at  $5  to 
$6.50  for  early  kinds  and  $7  to  $7.50  or 
$8  for  large,  late  fruit. 

VEGETABLE  trade  quiet. 

Demand  for  vegetables  is  light,  but 
supply  is  very  limited  iu  most,  lines. 
Squashes  seem  scarce  at  around  $3  per 
hbl.  and  $75  per  ton.  There  has  been  a 
market  for  pumpkins  this  year,  even  the 
large  field  kind  selling  to  bakers  at  $1.50 
per  hbl.  Farmers  who  usually  feed 
them  have  been  shipping  them  in.  Native 
ami  N.  V.  cabbage  is  $3.50  to  $4  hbl.; 
cauliflower,  $3  bid.  Beets  are  $1.75  box; 
carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  parsnips,  $1.50; 
radishes,  $2;  lettuce,  75c;  cucumbers, 
choice,  $7;  turnips,  $1  box.  Spinach  is 
$2  hbl. ;  tomatoes,  ISelh. ;  Swede  turnips, 
$1.75  hag;  onions,  $4.50  bag.  Potatoes 
have  sagged  off  somewhat,  but  seem  firm 
at  present  level  around  $3.25  per  2-bn. 
hag. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Total  receipts  for  the  week  were  close 
to  100  ears  at  Brighton  and  Watertown. 
I  logs  are  iu  over  supply  anil  mostly  low 
grade,  selling  at  0%  to  10c;  better  ones, 
10  Vic.  Beef  cattle  are  steady  at  7  to  He 
for  steers,  5  to  7  for  cows,  414  to  (>(4  for 
bulls.  Best  calves,  12c;  others,  10(4  to 
1114c,  Sheep,  5  to  7c;  lambs,  mostly, 
10c.  Milch  cows  on  sale  are  mainly  or¬ 
dinary  at  $40  to  $60;  choice  are  $65  to 
$90,  and  fancy  $100  to  $125.  Demand  is 
brisk  for  the  best  ones.  G.  n.  F. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  Christian  Science 
books,  old  books,  acts  of  legislature, 
and  1  complete  library,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying  with  tevoral  inggeatlona  received  recent¬ 
ly,  re  open  a  department  hero  to  rniahlo  BUBAL 
NEW  -YOKKKR  readcra  to  supply  each  other's  wanta. 
If  you  want  to  huy  or  aell  or  exchange,  makn  it 
known  here.  Thla  Rate  will  ho  5  Conta  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  mime  and  address  must  bn 
counted  as  unit  Of  thn  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  I’oil- 
tlona  Wanted  admitted.  For  eulwcribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  mannfadurars'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  wilt  gt>  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages  Reed  amt  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column , 

Copy  must  resell  us  not  tatsr  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week's  Issue. 


WANTED — To  buy  used  3.600  size  or  larger  re¬ 
cent  model  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Address 
BOX  116,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


I*t? BE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP  one  dollar  per  gal¬ 
lon.  JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Write  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  mangel  beets. 

State  price  per  ton.  C.  II.  WILCOX,  Center 
Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


LET  YOUR  Xmas  menu  read:  Turkey  with 
Guava  Jelly,  Orange  Marmalade,  half-dozen 
assortment  $1.50  delivered.  ORANGE  VISTA 
FARM,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  DeLaval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  t  Hit.  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Cream 
Ynt,  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  iu  first  class  working  or¬ 
der;  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer:  cost  $1,001).  JUSTAMKRH  FARM, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


WANTED — Selected  hlaek  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity;  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
It.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COUNTRY  SAI  S AGE — Horne-made  quality  farm 
sausage,  made  from  finest  pig  pork  and  pure 
seasoning.  Sold  in  i  lb,  parchment  wrapped 
prints;  2-lb.  trial  box,  00c. :  -1  lbs.,  $1.20;  post¬ 
paid  within  (100  miles.  SANDANONAII  FARM, 
Box  A.  Windham,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat:  10  lbs.  by  par¬ 
ed  post  prepaid  in  third  /.one,  $1.50,  second 
zone  $140:  in  10-lb.  pails,  F.  O.  It.  my  station, 
ten  cents  per  pound  for  40  lbs.  or  more;  00-lb. 
cans.  $5.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Danby, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Newtown  Giant  Hot  Water  In- 
cubutor,  capacity  1,200  eggs.  Used  three  sea¬ 
sons  Have  discontinued  our  poultry  depart¬ 
ment.  Brice  $100.  In  good  running  condition. 
DELICIOUS  ORCHARDS,  F.atoutown,  N.  J.,  R. 
It.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — One  %-ton  "Dart''  truck,  solid 
I  ires,  chain  drive,  just  the  truck  for  fanners 
or  heavy  hauling:  price  $275;  cost  $750;  been 
used  one  season;  A  No.  1  condition;  reason  for 
selling  have  no  further  use  for  it.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  4,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y,,  Col. 
Co. 


WANTED — Foreman  or  manager  for  apple  or¬ 
chard  of  4,000  trees  in  bearing;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  nationality,  size  of  family, 
salarv,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  NO,  1000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  private  or  gentleman's  estate;  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  Incubation,  brooding  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  poultry  management;  bandy 
with  tools.  NO.  1008,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  Jan.  t.  1017,  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman,  20  years’  experience;  married, 
age  38;  American.  NO.  1007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  INTELLIGENT  and  reliable  young  man  of 
good  health  and  habits,  having  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  retail  milk  business,  from  coiv  to 
custoniqr,  can  have  position  on  suburban  farm, 
with  good  home,  good  wages  and  a  percentage 
on  sales.  Also  want  woman  for  housework,  farm 
raised  woman  preferred.  J.  L  EL  AND  HANNA. 
Timoniiim,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED— «m  large  farm  or  estate 
oa  manager;  lifetime  experience  in  all 
branches  farming,  dairying,  purebred  cattle; 
poultry,  Boils,  crops,  machinery,  engines,  ac¬ 
counts,  handling  men;  can  tiring  good  men  with 
me,  Can  furnish  best  references;  37  years  of 
ago,  American,  married,  one  child.  Address  NO. 
1996,  euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man,  age  30; 

German;  iiudcrstuudiiig  all  branches  farming: 
capable  taking  charge;  good  dairyman:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  FRANZ  IUtUCKSCHLAGL,  Box 
09,  It.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  31  years  old,  college 
training,  good  chick  raiser  and  incubator  man: 
capable  manager;  desires  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  or  commercial  plant;  references. 
Apply  with  full  particulars  anil  state  wages. 
NO.  1700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  dairyman  and  first-class  butter- 
maker,  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins.  To  a  married  man,  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  till  the  position,  fifty  dollars  per 
mouth,  house,  fuel  and  milk.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  SUNBUOOK  FARM,  Altoona.  Pa. 


FARM  PARTNER  WANTED— Farmer  jvlio  lias 
five  hundred  dollars  to  invest  in  Cows,  can 
have  excellent  opportunity  to  work  my  farm  cf 
105  acres,  equipped,  and  make  good  money  for 
both  of  us.  HARDESTY’S  PINF.GRGVE  FAR  I, 
I'attenburg,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Active  man  on  estate  nursery  work, 
spraying.  Pruning  orchards,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Give  full  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  E.  A.  JONES,  New 
Canaan,  Conn, 


HOUSEKEEPER,  for  widower  and  boy  of  twelve 
on  farm:  good  home:  but  if  not  content  to 
live  back  in  country  do  not  answer.  WAUltEN 
BUSH,  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


WANTED-  A  married  man  by  March  1,  1917, 
for  120  acres  general  farm  in  Delaware.  Must 
have  some  knowledge  of  apples  and  grapes. 
Give  references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
E.  HARDERS,  GS  Beekmnn  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED— A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  breeding  and  raising  fine  hogs,  single  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  1701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


GRADUATE  POULTRYMAN  will  lie  open  for 
position  January  1 ;  understands  operation  of 
large  hot-water  incubators.  Experienced'  in 
brooding  chix  and  care  of  laying  stock.  Stale 
full  particulars,  salary  and  equipment.  KEN¬ 
NETH  M.  JOHNSON,  401  Village  Ave.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre.  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


WANTED  Yonng  married  farmer  of  experience 
In  general  farming;  wages  $40.  House  and 
perquisites.  Give  full  particulars  of  family,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  C,  A.  BfJTTRICIC, 
Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 


AN  ABLE,  modern,  educated  and  practical  bus¬ 
iness  farmer  deslreu  to  rent  a  farm  on  shares, 
either  dairy,  truck  or  poultry  Address  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  RAUN.  2321  Hughes  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  gentleman's  place,  3  years’  experience; 
good  chirk  raiser  and  result  getter;  thorough 
knowledge;  references.  NO.  1710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent,  manager 
estate  or  farm,  American,  45,  life  experience 
in  dairying,  thoroughbred  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
poultry,  swine,  farm  machinery;  handle  men  anil 
teams  best  advantage:  highest  references  NO. 
1709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -Young  man.  23  years  old.  raised  on 
large  dairy  farm,  having  two  years  course  in 
agriculture,  desires  position  as  superintendent  cf 
large  farm;  dairy  farm  or  otherwise.  Will  be 
married  soon.  References  furnished-  NO,  170(5, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  ON  FARM  wanted;  young  man  21,  coun¬ 
try  bred,  no  bad  habits;  object,  experience, 
not.  money;  references.  NO.  1705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farmer,  by  mar¬ 
ried  American;  can  furnish  A  1  references  us 
to  nbility.  NO.  1704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Industrious,  temperate  couple  for 
poultry  and  general  farm  work  In  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  work  for  both;  good  pay;  rent  free.  Good 
chance  for  yonng  couple  to  learn  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  or  gooif  home  for  older,  settled  couple.  NO. 
1712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COMPETENT  POULTRYMAN,  good  chick  raiser 
and1  Incubator  man,  capable  manager,  desires 
position  on  gentleman's  place  or  eommerctal 
plant.  Excellent  references.  NO.  1713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman  with  small  family,  good 
milker  nntf  butter  maker,  uot  afraid  of  work; 
must  be  strictly  sober:  state  wages  first  letter. 
NO.  1703,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


MAN — Married ,  2  children,  desires  position  on 
farm,  experienced  iu  ail  kinds  of  farm  work. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  NO.  1711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  on  farm  for 
coming  Spring  or  before,  married,  have  Ton 
and  daughter;  will  board  men;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence;  references.  NO,  1719,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  Poultryniau  (single)  on  att 
up-to-date  farm  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I  have  a 
well-developed  300-aere  dairy  and  grain  farm 
and  want  to  put  the  poultry  department  on  a 
paying  basis.  Modern  poultry  house  with  700 
White  Leghorn  pullets  and  yearlings  on  hand. 
Will  increase  capacity  uext  year.  Wlait  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  capable  of  getting  results.  Will 
give  share  In  profits.  To  start  $40  per  mouth 
and  tioard.  EDGAR  BOODY,  111  Broadway.  N. 

)  .  (,'itv. 


TWO  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  ou  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  S.  H. 
HEIST,  Center  Square.  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  progressive  farmer,  with  some 
capital  to  plant  New  Jersey  grain  and  dairy 
farm  on  shares.  Part  of  stock  and  implements 
furnished.  Address  NO.  1095,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  work  dairy  farm  175  acres 
on  shares  April  1st  (half);  30  cows  furnished; 
milk  sold  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Must  be  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  have  necessary  farm  implements 
to  run  a  good  farm  successfully,  splendid  chance 
for  the  right  mun.  GO:)])  DAIRY  FARM,  No. 
1721,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  understand^  care  of 
stock  and  farm  machinery,  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  place;  excellent  references.  NO. 
1720,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  reasonable  figure.  200  acres  of 
land  iu  the  orange  belt  of  Florida.  On  one 
forty  acre  plat  there  is  ahont  ten  acres  of  "bog 
head"  or  "muck  bed,''  a  deep  and  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible  bed  of  rich  natural  fertilizer.  A 
great  opportunity  for  some  one  who  wants  to 
garden  on  n  large  scale  In  a  mild  elimnto.  Muck 
land  in  some  parts  of  Florida,  when  cleared  and 
ready  for  cultivation,  has  sold'  as  high  ns  $1  900 
per  acre.  Address  W.,  33  Emerson  Street.  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


GG-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— One  mile  from 
town,  on  state  road,  fine  location;  new-  modern 
house  with  gas  lights,  new  harn.  fine,  soft 
water  in  house  and  barn,  Alfalfa  land:  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  499  sugar  trees  with  evaporator  and 
buckets,  good  fences,  G  line  dairy  cows,  all 
kinds  of  farm  utensils,  all  included.  $6,500. 
L.  W.  BURTlS.  DeRuyter,  N.  V. 


SO  ACRES,  12  of  timber,  balance  in  fair  state 
of  cultivation:  good  water:  near  school,  church 
and  cheese  factory;  feed's  8  cows  and  ten-q; 
$1,000  for  quick  sale.  WESLEY  SOMERS, 
Maple  Valley,  N.  Y. 


05  ACRES,  productive,  fine  buildings,  20  miles 
southeast  of  Washington.  For  description 
write  owner,  DR.  EARLY  BADEN,  Naylor,  Md. 


PUBLIC  SALE — Farm  and  personal  at  village 
Greenwich,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey, 
December  21.  Real  estate  at  4  P.  M.  Fine 
large  residence  fronting  Cohan sey  River,  135 
acres  rich  land,  large  outbuildings,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  railroad  station  near:  old  age  com¬ 
pels  sale.  ISAAC  RIDGWAY. 


EXCHANGE,  house,  boarding  or  two-family,  16 
rooms,  baths,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  gas, 
large  lawn.  Want  farm,  $4,000  equity,  good 
condition,  good  markets,  schools.  LOCK  BOX 
341,  llammontoD,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  one  50  and  the  other 
46  acres:  easy  terms.  G.  M.  COBB,  Rt.  1, 
Gravity,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  New  Jersey  poultry  and  general 
farm  75  miles  from  New  York.  Cost  $40,000; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO.  1702,  care 
Itural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  BUNGALOW,  modem.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription.  JUSTIN  A  PARMELEE,  Mentor, 

Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Village  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farm, 
11  acres,  7-roomod  house;  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings,  stock,  crops  and  implements;  good  mar¬ 
kets.  Apjdy  to  H.  BILLMYER,  owner,  Steins- 
burg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Purchase  three  acres  land  without 
buildings.  L.  M.  LOSS,  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey. 


FDR  SALE — Country  home  and  poultry  farm. 

Eight  acres  in  Western  New  York  village. 
Large  house,  all  modern  conveniences.  Excellent 
location,  tine  view.  Completely  equipped  poultry 
plant  with  stock  and  tools.  Price  $8,500.  Ad¬ 
dress  OWNER,  No.  1708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


A  90- ACRE  FARM  close  to  State  road  and  trol¬ 
ley,  nil  necessary  outbuildings.  For  quick 
sale  will  sell  for  low  sum  $5,500.  FRED 
PATTERSON,  Quukcrtown.  Pa.,  It.  No.  2. 


WANTED — Good  farm  of  25  or  more  acres  in  or 
near  Jive  town,  with  electric  line,  good 
school))  nod  market;  give  full  description  of 
farm  and  buildings,  alsy  soil,  and  lowest  price. 
NO.  1707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  grape  fruit  farm,  isle 
uf  Pines,  south  of  Cuba,  20  acres,  bearing 
grape  fruit  grove;  well,  house,  fenced.  THUMP- 
SON,  707  Miller  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED — 45-acre  farm,  some  woodland,  pre¬ 
ferably  near  salt  water;  reasonable.  NO. 
1715,  care  Karat  New-Yorker, 


WOULD  LIKE  to  b  ase  with  option  of  buying, 
poultry  farm  with  orchard,  near  New  York 
City.  NO.  1717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT— Good  20-atflre  farm  near  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  22  miles  from  N.  Y. ;  2  acres  Alfalfa, 
6  acres  seeded  for  hay,  7  room  house;  running 
water:  ample  outbuildings:  $225;  half  ca=h.  NO. 
1716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st,  farm  to  rent,  consisting 
of  250  acres,  -with  full  equipment.  NO.  1718, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale,  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBUBGH.  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Asbury 
Park,  $2,800.  NO.  1690,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-cow  farm;  good  buildings;  on 
main  road;  2  miles  to  town;  fine  location; 
good  soil;  a  bargain.  CHAS.  PETERS,  lllooin- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BUY  90  acres  for  truck,  fruit,  and  general 
farming.  Two  miles  to  station,  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Detailed  information  furnished 
gladly.  Address  NO.  S30  EUCLID  AVE., 
Ambler,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 136- acre  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
well-drained,  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road,  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped;  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FAIR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM,  lvasoag,  X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad,  196  miles  to  New  York,  summer  resort 
section  of  the  Catskills;  16-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuildings;  bargain  at  $5,000:  easy 
terms;  for  full  description  address  DR.  C.  P. 
BYINGTOX,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


16.000  APPLE  and  l’car  Orchard  for  sale  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old;  standard  varieties.  Property 
comprises  500  acres,  223  In  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  equipment;  cost  $75,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  set!  for  half.  H.  VY  HEATON, 
West  Kingston,  R.  1. 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


inThree  Minutest 


U.S.Pat.Off. 


Registered 


Manure  Spreader  prevents  waste  of  plant  food.  It 
ends,  once  and  for  all,  the  tremendous  loss  (Gov¬ 
ernment  experts  say  “hundreds  of  millions”) 
caused  by  leaching  and  firefanging.  It  puts  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  soil  in  a  condition  best  adapted  to  force 
plant  growth  and  it  does  it  economically. 

New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  its  load  and  distributes  it  so  evenly  in  width 
and  depth  that  every  plant  gets  its  full  share  of 
plant  food.  Covers  a  strip  seven  feet  wide  and  thus 
makes  driving  over  spread  manure  unnecessary. 
Can’t  clog.  Spreads  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18  loads  per 
acre  according  as  feed  lever  is  set.  Built  for  a 
lifetime,  guaranteed  for  a  vear. 


soon  pays  for  a  T ,ct.z  Grim 
jng,  silent  running.  salt- all 
that  will  grind  all  grain  ami 


The  grinder 


The  Original  Wide  Spread  Machine 

Named  "New  Idea”  because  it  first  embodied  the  wide¬ 
spread  idea  in  a  practical  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  “New  Idea”  works. 
Note  its  solid  construction  and  the  powerful  chain  drive 
that  does  away  with  gears.  See  how  the  chain  conveyor 
brings  all  the  load  to  the  cylinders  and  how  the  revolving 
paddles  distribute  it  evenly.  Then  consider  if  the  New 
Idea  Spreader  isn’t  what  you  most  need  to  make  your  farm 
more  profitable.  The  book  answers  this  question — send 
for  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 


Spreader  Specialists  ” 


Main  Office  and  Factory 


Coldwater,  Ohio 


Francises:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis ,  hid.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
Chicago ,  III.,  SI.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Aeb„  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Guelph,  Out.,  Canada. 


BROWN 


HUMOROUS 


Save  SOc  to  75c  a  Roll 


On  Roofing  Through  Buying 
Direct  at  Wholesale  Pricost 


Wliy  jmy  higher  riiie.cs  fm  no  greater 
roofing  ralne?  SPXSET  must  make 
good  or  your  money  refunded.  Noted 
for  years  for  the  service  it  gives. 
Wears  louger  than  more  expensive 
roofings. 

SUNSET  ROOFING 

I-PLYS1.25  2-PLYSl.ijU  3-PLY  $1.75 

••••»*  IBS  sa.  ft.  per  roll,  nails  and  cement 
included.  Send  for  samples  of  this 
fine,  safe,  widely-used  roofing. 

Before  You  Build  or  Repair 

get  our  money-saving  FREE  CATALOG  of  Roofing 
or  Ituilding  Material.  Shows  how  to  save  30% 
to  50%. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

82  Thompson  S<roe(  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


AW  WOOD  THIS  WAY 

^Bc  independent  of  hired  help.  Save  your  time,, 
Fivork  and  money.  Saw  big  timbers  at  the  rate 
of  25  to  40  cords  a  day.  It's  only J'boy'a 

j"Dr«Y  pl;iy"  wi,h  :in 

SI  fit  LAND  Drag  Saw  Machine 

^  I  Ij<  no  eodil  in  convenience,  simp!:* 
life.  U\  liRm,  compact,  strong,  well* 
minted.  Sawc  whole  log  in  shnrr  length 
iving  lever.  No  turning  lor  last  cot.  7 
ges  Write  for  free  printed  matte Also 
Is  on  our  Wood  Saw  Machines,  Saw  and 
Shingle  Mills  and  Hoists.  Equally  low 
jn  prices  on  canvas,  belting. 

Foundry  Cs. 


Nelson  Tank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  IreeTrial 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  tho  fuel. 
Hurjwt.rftah.  oobe,  wood  or  coal.  A 11  hoar,  under 
water.  60,001)  in  uso.  If  you  don't  think  it  worth 
double  the  price,  return  it  at  our  expense. 


NELSON  M'F»G  CO. 

8 7  Nelson  Ave. 
DEERFIELD,  WIS. 


If  notpoldby 
your  dealer, 
write  for 
price  today. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
£3*  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


With  one  set  of  Letz 
Platon.  Saving  in  coat  of  plates 


dust  in  one  grinding — even  corn  with  husks,  alfal¬ 
fa  and, oat  hull,'.  Mnke  your  own  combination  stock 
foods  and  save  50  per  cent  in  feeding  roughage.  10 
days  free  trial— yon  be  the  judge.  Feed  Book  free. 

LETZ  M  FG.  CO.,  IIO  East  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


kelly  duplex  GR«m'sNa 

Si  a  doublo  net  of  grind* 

9.  Huv<>  ci  grinding  but- 
mt  double  that  of  most 
jiial  Hir.n,  therefore, 

'wice  as  Much 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 

ind  of  groin,  course,  mo¬ 
or  fine.  Require  28% 
i  power.  Especially 
>teH  for  gHHolinn  engines. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

y-*  Reasonable  first  cost,  re- 

II  liability  and  long  life  are 

, . I' p~1S  >  combined  in  'this  engine. 

H.  M.  H.  Tractor*  wiih 
t&ttrjl  Advance  Engines  arc 
Afl.v  wcl I  suited  for  farm  work. 
V/ly^//  'WJV  Send  for  our  CatuloK  giving  full 

x/  \  \y  Information  on  both  Tractors 

HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


WET 

IGELLARS 

MADE 
DRY 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  GEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SHLOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 


It  is  tha  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  £7.90  aaw  made  to 
which  ri piling  table  can 
Ih»  ndded.  Ounrantccd 
1  vntr.  Money  refunded 
if  not  imtbfaclory. 
fcumd  for  catalog. 

Ilertrlcr  &  /.ook  Co. 
Box  3.  Belleville.  Pa 


,, vYUJluuriui  umiiny  oiiviiik , ^  - 
'  Fence  Book  Ovet  1 50  rttylnu.  »3<Pt;r  Rod  Up 
.  Gatos-Hlvel  I*n:,lH-B:irl>Wlr«,  — ““  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  Don  HI. K  OaI.VAMZKD  VMHES.  134 
v«r  rotl  up.  (Ini  fra.  Book  and  Sample  to  t««t. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRt  CO., 
Dept.  53  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  f>0  years. 
Hand  and  power.  33  styles. 

S3  Hft  to  510.  FREE  TRIAL. 
w  write  toe  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept,  t  3740  Filt»i.t  St..  l*bil»delptii»,Pa. 

J  Dept.  T-3709  S.  Athland  »vr.,  Chicago. III. 


“In  your  sermon  this  morning  you 
spoke  of  a  baby  as  *a  new  wave  on  the 
ocean  of  life,’  ”  said  the  church  warden, 
to  the  vicar.  “I  did,”  replied  the 
vicar;  “it  was  a  poetic  figure  of 
Speech.”  “Don’t,  you  think  ‘a  fresh 
Bqtiall’  would  have  hit  the  mark  better?” 
— Stray  Stories. 

“Wiiat’s  a  dreadnought,  father?”  “A 
dreadnought,  my  son,  is  a  battleship  so 
large  and  heavily  armed  that  it  does  not 
fear  anything.”  “Then  what  is  a  super- 
dreadnought?”  “A  superdreadnought  is 
still  bigger  and  more  heavily  armed. 
They  were  designed  especially  to  give  the 
dreadnoughts  something  to  be  afraid  of.* 
— New  York  Times. 


Dressed  in  the  latest  motor  cycling 
costume,  with  goggles  all  complete,  the 
motor  cyclist  gaily  foot-tooted  his  way 
toward  the  Zoo.  Suddenly  he  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  said  to  an  urchin,  “1  say,  my 
hoy,  am  I  right  for  the  Zoo?”  "You  may 
he  all  right  if  they  have  a  spare  cage,  but 
you'd  ha’  stood  a  far  better  chance  if 
you'd  had  a  tail.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

The  physician  had  been  called  in  haste 
to  see  a  small  negro  who  was  ill.  After 
a  brief  examination  the  doctor  an¬ 
nounced  :  “This  hoy  has  eaten  too  much 
watermelon.”  “Oh,  duct  ah,”  expostulated 
the  parent  of  the  ailiug  one.  “dey  ain’t 
no  sich  t'ing  as  too  much  watalimillion. 
Dat  niggah  jus’  ain1  got  ’nougli  stomach.” 
— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Game  Warden:  “Iley.  kid,  what  have 
you  been  catching  there?  Trout,  eh? 
Don’t  you  know  this  ain't:  the  the  season 
for  trout?”  Small  Boy  (fishing)  :  "Sure; 
but  when  it  is  the  season  for  trout,  there 
ain’t  any  around,  and  when  it  ain't  the 
season  there’s  always  a  lot  of  ’em.  And 
if  the  fish  ain’t  going  to  obey  the  rules 
durned  if  I  am  either.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 

A  small  boy  astride  of  a  donkey  was 
taking  some  supplies  to  an  army  camp 
in  Texas  not  long  ago,  and  got  there  just 
as  a  detachment  of  soldiers  preceded  by 
a  band  was  marching  past.  The  lad 
dismounted,  and  held  the  bridle  of  tho 
donkey  tightly  in  his  hand.  “Why  are 
you  holding  on  lo  your  brother  so  hard?” 
asked  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  near  and  wanted  to  tease  the  country 
boy.  “I’m  afraid  he  might  enlist.”  said 
the  lad  without  batting  an  eyelash. — 
Woman’s  Journal. 

It  was  the  wedding  of  John  and  Mary, 
and  they  were  having  a  church  wedding. 
It  was  a  grand  affair,  John  was  dressed 
in  patent  leather  shoes,  a  white  waist¬ 
coat  and  a  (laming  tie.  Mary  shone  at¬ 
tractively  in  many  colors.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  over  and  the  happy  couple 
walked  down  the  aisle  and  out  into  the 
street,  where  a  great  crowd  greeted  them. 
Once  seated  within  the  cab.  Mary  leaned 
over  to  John  aud  whispered,  “<>  John, 
if  we  Only  could  have  stood  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  aud  watched  ourselves  pass, 
wouldn't  it  have  been  heaven?” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


Will  RStdJhit Book 

WE  are  sending  1,000,000  free  copies  of  a  tre¬ 
mendously  interesting  booklet  —  “Helping 
Mother  Nature” — to  an  equal  number  of  wide¬ 
awake  farmers  who  want  to  increase  soil  fertility. 

You  should  be  one  to  read  this  book,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  fertile  your  soil  is,  or  how  big  your  crops 
are,  you  can  make  your  soil  still  richer,  your  crops 
still  bigger,  by  putting  in  practice  the  sensible  sug¬ 
gestions  found  in  this  book. 

Fresh  manure  frequently  spread  by  a  low  down, 
light  draft 


1000 


-ll 


* W  Bushels 


w 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
Ucttlo  In  one  minute.* Simplest  and 
boat  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  tiling  to 
heat  milk  lor  calvos  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


The  Tractor  and  Small  Farm 

Horse  Power  and  Mechanical  Power  Compared 

Fundamental  principles.— it  would  seem 

that  the  day  of  tractor  fanning  lias  arrived, 
even  for  the  man  who  owns  a  farm  of  30  acres  or 
so,  hut  before  buying  a  tractor  for  a  farm  of  Ibis 
or  for  that  matter  of  any  size.  it  is  well  to 
a vc  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  successful  operation  of  me- 


horse  exerts  a  pull  equal  to  one-tenth  of  its  own 
weight  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  and  it  can 
work  at  the  rate  of  from  1.0  to  two  miles  per  hour; 
thus  wo  find  that  a  horse  of  1200  lbs.  travelling  two 
miles  per  hour  and  pulling  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
would  he  pulling  five-eighths  of  one  mechanical 
horsepower  as  shown  in  table  below. 

Put,  where  animal  horsepower  differs  from  me¬ 
dia  ideal  is  in  its  flexibility,  for  a  horse  may  be  able 
to  exert  for  a  limited  time  an  effort  greatly  in  ex- 


lmrsepower  for  even  a  few  minutes,  whereas  two 
horses  may  develop  eight  or  10  horsepower. 

MECHANICAL  AND  ANIMATE  HORSEPOWER. 
— You  may  think  this  knowledge  not  essential  to 
ihe  successful  operation  of  the  tractor  on  your  farm, 
hut  it  is  and  very  essential,  for  without  it  you  may 
say,  surely  if  two  horses  can  pull  a  plow  over  cer¬ 
tain  grades  a  tractor  developing  five  or  more  horse¬ 
power  should  do  the  same  work.  Put  further  con¬ 
sider  that  the  tractor  loses  approximately  10  per 


? 
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Bringing  in  the  Christmas  Tree  in  Real  Christmas  Weather.  Fig.  603 


ehanieal  power  as  related  to  tractors,  so  as  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  conditions  Under  which  Ihe  I  motor  is  to 
work.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  first  to  define 
horsepower  as  a  preliminary  step;  .lames  Watt 
after  numerous  experiments  with  heavy  draft- 
horses  established  that  the  average  horse  was 
equivalent  to  33,000  lbs,  raised  one  foot  in  one  min¬ 
ute,  and  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  and 
is  called  a  mechanical  horsepower. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  POWER.— Now  the  horse¬ 
power  delivered  by  a  horse  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition,  as  experiments  tend  to  show  that  a 


short  period  horses  have  exerted  a  pull  equal  to 
cess  of  its  own  weight,  tests  showing  that  for  a 
four  or  five  mechanical  horsepower.  Now  mechan- 

1-10  of  1200=120. 

120X10300  2  miles)  =1207200  ft.  pounds  iu  00  miu- 
utos. 

1267200-5-60=  21120  pounds  per  ft.  minute  or 
52S 

-  or  roughly  %  horsepower. 

S23 

ical  horsepower  is  not  elastic  so  that  the  difference 
for  the  layman’s  purpose  is  this,  that,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  two  horsepower  engine  cannot  exceed  two 


cent,  of  its  efficiency  for  every  five  per  cent,  of  up 
grade:  in  other  words  a  tractor  of  five  horsepower 
pulling  up* a  grade  of  10  per  cent,  or  10  ft.  rise, 
in  every  100  ft.  run.  loses  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth 
of  its  horsepower,  and  would  develop  a  pull  of  only 
four  horsepower  whereas  a  team  of  horses  might 
develop  eight  horsepower  if  necessary.  In  other 
words  the  animate  horsepower  is  elastic,  whereas 
mechanical  horsepower  is  not. 

GRADE  AND  WORK.— Now  with  this  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difference  between  animal  and  me¬ 
chanical  horsepower  the  first  step  iu  determining 
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whether  the  tractor  will  do  your  work  is  to  study 
your  land,  particularly  as  to  the  grades.  You  may 
have  grades  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  and  yet  a  trac¬ 
tor  could  plow  them,  for  it  may  he  possible  to  lay 
out  your  plow  lands  crossing  the  steeper  parts  of 
the  grade.  Having  established  the  fact  that  you 
have  no  grades  the  tractor  cannot  negotiate  suc¬ 
cessfully.  the  next  thing  to  determine  is  the  amount 
of  work  you  have  for  a  tractor  to  do;  for  just  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  on  a  farm  of  30  acres  unques¬ 
tionably  a  tractor  would  not  pay,  as  with  two  12- 
inch  bottoms  working  10  hours  per  day  at  a  speed  of 
two  miles  per  hour  you  can  plow  4.84  acres  per 
day  or  the  entire  farm  of  30  acres  in  seven  days; 
harrowing  with  a  G-ft.  harrow  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  you  can  finish  14.54  acres  per  day  or  in  two 
days  the  entire  farm.  Thus  if  one  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  entire  farm  twice  during  the  season  it 
would  take  only  18  days  and  the  tractor  would  re¬ 
main  idle  the  balance  of  the  time,  but  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  other  ways  in  which  a  tractor  car  lie 
utilized.  Some  makers  claim  it  can  be  used  for 
cultivating,  it  unquestionably  can  be  used  for  mow¬ 
ing.  carting  the  bay  to  the  barn,  running  the  bay- 
carrier,  for  any  belt  work,  such  as  sawing  wood, 
grinding  feed,  operating  cider  mill  and  press,  sil¬ 
age  cutting,  etc.,  and  if  you  have  any  land  or  fence 
rows  that  need  cleaning  it  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage.  If  the  trunk  of  the  growth  does  not 
exceed  one  or  1 %  inch  you  can  put  a  chain  around 
a  number  of  them  and  the  tractor  will  pull  them 
out.  Again,  if  you  have  not  enough  work  on  your 
own  place  there  is  the  question  of  plowing,  etc.,  for 
your  neighbors. 

SAVING  ON  HORSES.— Suppose  you  have  four 
horses,  or  even  three,  and  by  using  a  tractor  can 
sell  two.  Let  us  see  what  this  saves  in  a  year. 
Horses  for  farm  work  now  average  from  $150  to 
$250  apiece,  say  for  a  good  team  $400;  interest  at 
'•%  is  $12  per  horse;  depreciation  $20  per  horse 
(this  is  arrived  at  from  available  reports  showing 
the  average  life  of  a  farm  horse  to  be  from  10  to 
15  years).  Use  and  depreciation  of  harness  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  horse:  shoeing  (varies)  say  four  sets 
per  horse  per  year  at  $1.50  or  $0  per*  horse;  feed 
(from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  045  i  for  1014  shows  an 
average  cost  of  $80.54  per  animal  per  year.  Labor 
in  feeding,  cleaning,  etc.,  about  $20  per  year.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  for  veterinarian,  ete.,  $5  each, 
so  a  team  would  cost  per  year: 
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like,  simply  because  their  owners  do  not  have  the 
cash  to  buy  these  feeds  at  present  prices. 

I  here  is  a  saying  that  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned.  Let  us  study  the  following  table  and  see 
if  this  saying  cannot  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
concentrates.  This  table  shows  a  quotation  on  our 
common  concentrates  0f  „11(?  0f  om.  xew  England 

wholesale  grain  dealers  for  each  month  from  July, 
1!)15,  to  December,  1910.  In  each  case  these  prices 
were  taken  from  a  quotation  sheet  printed  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  : 


FEED 

Bran  . 

U ril'd  distillers'  grains 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Hominy  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Standard  middlings  . . 

Beet  culp  . . . 

Com,  per  l>u . 

Oats,  per  bn . 


July 

Aug. 

Sept.  oct.  Nov 

. 124.50 

24.75 

22.75  23.25  23,00 

33.011 

33.00  33  00  33.00 

. 32.00 

31.50 

82.00  38.75  37,00 

. 28.25 

31.00  27.00  27.58 

. 32.40 

31.90 

. 29.  IS  120.90 

38.00 

40.oOi3S.501 . 

27.00 

20. 00 ] 25. (Ill  24.00 

. 25.9(1 

.  25.90  25.90 

.01}* 

.89  .77  .77 

42.50 
25.10 
25.90 
■  76% 


December  23,  1916. 
before  the  feed  is  ordered,  and  the  buyer  paid  for 
bis  trouble,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty.  Two  or¬ 
ganizations  so  formed  will  do  more  good  than  many 
without  such  provisions, 

Incidentally  another  good  point  about  the  co¬ 
operative  feed  buyers’  organization  is  that  they  can 
get  feeds  that  are  not  available  at  the  local  store. 
Dried  distillers’  grains  is  a  good  example  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  which  for  the  past  few  years  lias  been 
a  good  buy,  and  yet  relatively  few  farmers  feed 
them,  because  the  local  store  does  not  handle  them. 

Prices  of  milk  have  advanced.  The  man  who 
bought  bis  feed  four  or  five  months  ago  is  smiling; 
rlie  man  wlm  didn't  is  wondering  where  he  is  going 
to  "get  off”  if  the  prices  of  feed  kee"  on  soaring. 

v  II.  L.  .T 


Jun. 
24. 25 
";i.5m 
38.  QO 
32.08 

,'U .  40 

41.00 
25. 10 
2.5,00 


Feb.  Mar. 
24.  on:  22. 25 
31.00  30.50 
37.5(1  35.06 
32.23  80.48 

30.90  29.05 
38.50 ‘33.00 

28.90  25.50 

20.00 1  _ 

.85!  .SC'.' 


April 

May 

Jiuic 

July 

A  tis\ 

23  mu 

|23.75 

122.73 

122.75 

20.90 

30.00 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

80.  59 

35.50 

34.50 

34.00 

34.00 

'34.25 

3(1. 98 

28,03 

'29. 58 

28.5,3 

20.99 

29.05) 

29.05 

27.49 

'30.05 

83.05 

31.50 

30.75 

'32.30 

fSo.rtO 

38,25 

20.10 

20.10 

25.50 

24.99 

25.99 

20,09 

i2S.H0 

,8l 

.93", 

.84  % 

•  91*4 

I 

.53%! 

.  .4.8*4 1 

.59% 

.54*51 

Interest  on  investment  at  6% .  $24.00 

Depreciation.  10%  . 40.00 

Depreciation  and  use  of  harness .  4.00 

Shoeing  .  12.00 

Reed  .  179.08 

I-abor  . . 40.00 

Miscellaneous  .  10.00 

Total  . $3(19.08 

An  analysis  of  1\  S.  Census  report  for  1910  shows 


A  simi\  ot  tin  above  table  shows  some  interest¬ 
ing  things.  (1)  The  prices  of  the  various  feeds  are 
not  the  same  every  month.  This  fact  alone  shows 
(hat  certain  times  are  better  than  others  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  feeds.  (2)  It  shows  that  feed 
prices  in  general  increase  during  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  months.  This  Fall  is  like  others  in  this  respect. 
(,i  >  It  shows  that  leads  taken  as  a  whole  are  much 
higher  this  Fall  than  a  year  ago. 

Obviously  the  proper  way  to  buy  feed  is  in  car¬ 
load  lots  at  a  time  when  the  feed  is  cheap.  Enough 
should  he  bought  to  last  through  the  time  of  high 
prices.  This  is  not  a  new  axiom,  and  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  to  buy  their  feed  in  this  way.  The 
rank  and  file  of  dairymen,  however,  lmy  their  feed 
by  the  "hand-to-mouth  method"  simply  because  they 
do  not  get  enough  money  together  at  one  time  to 
buy  their  feed  in  larger  amounts.  Many  times  if 
tlie  money  is  at  hand  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
banking  it.  in  the  feed  bin.  Another  reason  why 
dairymen  do  not  purchase  in  large  amounts  is  be¬ 
cause  their  business  is  so  small  that  they  do  not 
require  so  much  feed. 

The  remedies  for  these  difficulties  are  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money  and  the  forming  of  cooperative  feed- 
buying  associations.  Does  it  ever  pay  in  business 
to  borrow  money?  It  is  sometimes  said  to  make  a 
dollar  one  must  lie  in  debt.  At  any  rate  a  study  of 
the  table  given  tells  us  that  that  the  answer  is  yes. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  common  feeds  for 
Nov.  191(5  and  for  July  191(5  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Non-returnable  Milk  Bottles 

T  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on 
i  J.  the  milk  situation  in  New  York  on  page  1475. 
i  and  wish’  to  commend  most  highly  your  position  in 
i  ’elation  to  the  scoring  of  barns  and  milk  at  the 
!  farm.  Maine  has  suffered  greatly  through  these 
\  methods,  and  Commissioner  Guptill  has  taken  the 
1  matter  up  in  his  last  annual  report. 

Not  only  are  Maine  dairymen  lmrrassed  by  the 
inspectors  from  cities  without  the  State,  hut  local 
city  boards  of  health  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
dictate  to  the  farmer  just  the  conditions  that  shall 
prevail  around  his  premises,  and  sometimes  these 
conditions  are  so  unreasonable  and  unnecessary 
that  they  practically  preclude  production.  Maine 
tanners  are  hoping  for  some  relief  from  the  incom¬ 
ing  Legislature,  but  as  practically  every  member  of 
that  body  was  elected  on  a  strict,  partisan  basis  and 
not  because  of  his  interest  in  the  farm  or  the  far¬ 
mers,  their  hopes  are  more  than  likely  to  he  blasted. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trouble  that  New  York 
farmers  are  having  through  the  interchange  of  milk 
bottle  caps,  might  he  eliminated  through  the  use 
of  non-returnable  milk  bottles.  There  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  these  bottles  besides  the  fact  that  the 
date  of  the  production  or  pasteurization  can  he  per¬ 
manently  printed  oil  the  bottle  itself.  They  are 
light,  they  pack  nicely,  there  is  no  expense  for 
washing,  the  labor  of  collecting  and  returning  is 
eliminated,  there  is  no  expense  for  lost  or  broken 
bottles,  each  bottle  is  new  and  clean,  thus  removing 
all  danger  from  disease  germs.  The  caps  are  sealed 
as  they  are  applied.  There  is  no  leaking.  The  cost 
of  the  bottle  itself  appears  to  l»e  the  only  drawback 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  seen  them  in  actual 
use  in  the  retailing  of  cream  and  am  told  that  the 
expense  of  handling  is  reduced  by  tlieir  use. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  retailing  cream  in  these 
bottles  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  and  he  tells  me  that 
be  would  in  no  way  go  back  to  the  glass  bottle. 


that  one  acre  out  of  every  four  in  cultivation  is  used 
for  tiie  growing  of  horse  feed. 

UPKEEP  OF  TRACTOR.— As  against  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  upkeep  of  a  team  let  us  take  the  trac¬ 
tor  with  an  investment  of  $800  about  the  average 
for  a  first-class  machine. 


Interest  on  investment  at  6% .  $48.00 

Depreciation  20%  .  1(50.00 

Miscellaneous  .  25.00 

Gasoline,  working  250  hrs..  about  an  average 

of  what  2  horses  would  complete  in  1.000  hrs.  50,00 

Oil  .  10.00 


$293.00 

Which  represents  a  saving  of  $1(5  in  favor  of  the 
tractor,  tlie  use  of  one  out  of  four  acres  for  mar¬ 
ket  crops,  the  additional  advantage  of  quicker  work 
Ji rid  by  using  the  tractor  in  excess  of  the  250  hours 
reducing  the  upkeep  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
returned.  These  things  should  all  he  considered, 
and  if  you  find  you  have  or  can  get  enough  work 
for  the  tractor  to  be  kept  busy  for  even  100  days 
in  the  year  it  will  probably  pay  to  get  one.  I,  at 
least,  have  the  courage  of  my  convictions  and  have 
placed  ray  order.  Dudley  p.  power. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

High  Cost  of  Living  for  the  Cow 

Getting  Her  Food  in  Storage 


Brice  in 

EKED 

July  '10 

Bran  . 

22.75 

Dried  distillers*  grains  . 

2ft.  00 

<  nttoDsei'd  meal  . 

34.99 

1  •luirii  feed  . 

28.5,8 

iroiDin.*  . 

39.05 

<  >il  meal 

:tr*  r.o 

Standard  iniddlines  .  . . 

24.09 

Beet  pulp  . 

20.99 

•  'om.  per  Ini . 

,91  *4 

Oats,  per  bu . . 

.50% 

I’rlce  in 

Diillnrs 

Per  Cent 

'.mount 
Sa  Veil 

Viiv.  *10 

1 neroase 

In cron sc 

on  1  Ton 

38.50 

19.7*5 

47.2 

9.82 

19.50 

11.50 

39.6 

10.38 

(4.50 

10.50 

30.8 

9.23 

•HI  48 

11.99 

41.0 

19.80 

13.50 

12.85 

41.9 

11.08 

40.99 

19.50 

28.7 

9.1S 

80  50 

12.50 

52.0 

11.33 

81.59 

5;  30 

21.1 

4.22 

1.19 

.2434 

27. 1 

7.88 

.08 

,17% 

34.0 

9.74 

The  last  column  is  obtained  by  taking  3%  on  tlie 
price  in  July  and  adding  to  this  25c  per  ton  to  de- 
1  ray  handling  costs  and  subtracting  this  amount 
1  rom  the  dollars  increase.  The  table  shows  that 
money  invested  in  any  of  the  feeds  in  July  would 
have  brought  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  money  could  have  been  borrowed  for.  In  the 
table  the  rate  of  interest  is  figured  at  <5%  and  time 
of  loan  as  six  months.  An  average  of  all  the  feeds 
considered  shows  the  amount  saved  to  be  an  av¬ 
erage  saving  of  $9.-|(!  per  ton  or  interest  on  money 
invested  equivalent  to  32%  after  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  handling  expenses  are  paid. 

M.’iny  mistakes  have  been  made  in  organizing 
some  so-called  tanners’  cooperative  organizations, 
and  they  have  gone  to  pieces.  If  there  is  any  one 
kind  of  a  properly  formed  and  operated  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  that  is  bound  to  succeed  it  is  a 
feed-lmying  organization.  Why?  Simply  because 
it  gets  results  in  a  financial  way.  and  gets  them 
quick. 


AT  last  the  dairy  cow  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Never,  in  modern  times, 
have  the  foodstuffs  of  this  valuable  animal  com¬ 
manded  such  an  exorbitant  price.  General  short¬ 
age  of  crops,  the  war,  and  the  low  value  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  these  so-called  prosperous  times  is  so  raising 
the  prices  of  feeds  that  the  poor  dairy  cow  almost 
feels  forced  to  quit  giving  milk  and  go  begging  for 
a  living.  In  short,  some  of  our  dairy  cows  are  be¬ 
ing  denied  the  privilege  of  eating  their  usual  grain 
ration  made  up  of  the  various  mill  feeds,  such  as 
cottonseed  meal,  dried  distillers’  grains  and  the 


In  buying  feed  cooperatively  obviously  some  one 
must  be  responsible  for  receiving  the  feed,  seeing 
to  it  that  each  one's  order  is  filled,  and  see  to 
paying  for  the  feed  and  keep  the  accounts.  One 
trouble  in  some  of  the-e  organizations  that  have 
tailed  is  that  the  man  who  did  this  work  was  not 
paid  for  it,  and  the  money  for  tlie  feed  was  not 
deposited  before  the  feed  was  ordered,  and  hence 
the  manager  or  buyer  had  to  pay  for  a  large  amount 
of  the  feed  out  of  his  own  pocket  until  such  time 
as  he  could  collect  from  tlie  farmers,  and  often  he 
never  could  collect.  The  money  must  be  advanced 


Most  of  his  trade  is  in  half-pints  and  the  bottles  are 
not  too  expensive  t<>  be  used  in  that  size.  They  are 
made  of  wood  fibre  and  are  neat  and  attractive- 
looking.  The  cream  is  kept  in  them  till  it  is  used. 
The  ca]i  is  not  removed,  but  a  small  piece  is  cut 
off  one  corner  of  the  bottle  and  the  cream  is  readi¬ 
ly  poured  from  this  opening.  n.  walker  mo  keen. 

Maine. 

Dodging  the  Pound  Law 

When  trying  to  sell  the  land,  now  quite  valuable, 
occupied  by  the  public  pound,  one  of  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cities  finds  itself  up  against  an  old  law 
which  compels  towns  and  cities  to  maintain  a  pound, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  town  had  not  even 
appointed  a  pound-keeper  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  Nowadays  the  telephone  is  likely  to  es¬ 
tablish  connection  in  short  order  between  the  owner 
and  the  finder  of  a  stray  cow  or  horse,  but  when 
the  law  was  put  in  force  nearly  a  century  ago,  the 
keeper  of  the  town  pound  was  a  busy  man  at  times. 

The  field  driver,  h-  raver,  was  always  more  or 
less  of  a  joke,  and  me  office  was  likely  to  be  given 
to  the  man  last  married  in  town.  Anybody  who 
found  stray  live  stock  could  drive  them  to  the 
pound,  usually  an  area  about  20  feet  square  with 
high  stone  walls  and  without  a  roof.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  notify  the  pound-keeper  and  give 
him  a  statement  of  the  damages  and  expenses  if 
any.  Or  the  finder  could  send  for  the  town  field 
driver  to  take  the  animals  to  the  pound.  The 
finder  writes  to  the  owner  if  he  knows  who  it  is, 
stating  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  impounding. 
If  the  owner  could  not  be  found,  or  if  he  refused  to 
pay  the  bills,  the  animals  were  sold  at  auction  and 
the  various  costs  taken  out  of  the  proceeds.  Al¬ 
though  the  law  has  never  been  repealed,  most  town 
pounds  in  New  England  are  disused  and  out  of  re¬ 
pair.  The  town  or  city  in  question  is  dodging  the 
$50  fine  by  setting  aside  a  pound  area  on  the  city 
farm.  g.  q.  y. 
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The  Future  of  Denatured  Alcohol 

Possibilities  in  Co-operative  Work 

THE  increasing  demand  for  gas  fuel  and  quick 
heat,  and  the  desire  to  make  waste  into  value, 
have  combined  with  the  requirements  of  the  muni¬ 
tions  makers  to  turn  the  attention  of  chemists  to 
denatured  or  industrial  alcohol.  As  a  gas  fuel,  al¬ 
cohol  is  not  as  good  as  gasoline  in  theory ;  it  is  al¬ 
ready  one-sixth  burnt  up,  but,  mixed  with  air,  it 
can  be  more  compressed  before  it  explodes  from  the 
heat  of  compression,  and  this  tends  to  equalize  them. 
As  a  quick  heater,  alcohol  has  no  equal,  safe  and 
odorless.  In  its  most  recent  solidified  form  it  is 
also  cheap,  since  there  is  no  loss  when  not  burning. 

The  munitions  makers  use  alcohol  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives,  ether  and  acetone,  and  their  demands 
have  forced  the  price  rather  high.  This  condition 
will  not  last,  and  meanwhile  the  prohibition  of  al¬ 
cohol  as  a  drink — or  “food”  if  you  wish,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  prohibited  anyhow — makes  available  a 
number  of  going  concerns  which  can  as  well  pro¬ 
duce  denatured  alcohol. 

Mr.  Ford  lias  announced  that  the  breweries  of 
Michigan  can  make  denatured  alcohol  for  his  trac¬ 
tors  at  a  profit.  He  may  solve  the  problem  of  a 
good  alcohol  motor,  it  is  already  near  solution,  but 
cheap  alcohol  from  farm  waste,  which  is  also  re¬ 
ceiving  his  attention,  is  a  harder  problem.  It  can 
be  solved,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  but  the 
price  will  surprise  Mr,  Ford.  There  is  au  idea  that 
farmers  were  misled  in  respect  to  cheap  alcohol,  hut 
the  only  trouble  was  that  the  law  was  20  years 
ahead  of  its  time.  Any  farmer  who  has  or  can 
buy  the  waste,  and  has  the  outfit  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  can  make  de¬ 
natured  alcohol.  Lots 
of  them)  h aye  the 
waste,  cheap  and  ef¬ 
ficient  outfits  will 
come  on  demand,  but 
the  skill  to  manage  a 
few  hundred  billion 
yeast  cells  so  as  to 
make  them  work  at  a 
profit  is  rather  more 
than  is  required  to 
make  a  profit  out  of 
fifty  cows.  But  it  is 
not  unattainable. 

Another  waste  which 
is  getting  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  is  the  waste 
liquors  from  the  wood- 
pulp  industry.  They 
grind  up  a  lot  of 
wood  in  these  mills 
every  day.  and  a 
good  half  of  it  goes 
into  solution,  and  this 
solution  is  ferment¬ 
able,  but  getting  yeast 
cells  to  live  and  work 
in  this  sulphite  waste 
is  no  easy  matter. 

There  are  those  who 
claim  they  are  doing 
it,  however,  and  others 
are  taking  any  sort  of 
waste  wood  and  cook¬ 
ing  it  with  acid  till  they  get  a  fermentable 
liquid.  But  they  have  their  troubles  also.  Ma¬ 
terials  which  are  starchy  or  sugary  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  state  are,  after  all  the  best  food  for  the  yeast 
cell,  and  these  are  wasted  every  year  by  the  ton. 
When  we  have  learned,  by  Mr.  Ford’s  help  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  use  these,  there  will  be  cheap  fuel  for  all 
the  motors.  But  like  pasteurizing  milk,  while  any¬ 
one  can  make  alcohol,  it  will  bo  made  cheapest  at 
central  cooperative  plants,  and  their  establishment 
will  probably  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  In  the  production  of  industrial  al¬ 
cohol.  r.  d.  c. 
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raised  in  this  State  to  a  point  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  tne  Gorman  and  Belgian  hare, 
raised  in  captivity,  from  being  confused  with  the  same 
kind  of  animals  raised  in  a  wild  state,  which  wild  hares 
are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  game  laws,  not 
being  in  any  way  personal  property. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  this  law.  it 
seems  to  us  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  the  Game 
Commissioners  should  not  be  blamed  for  enforcing 
such  a  law  if  they  remain  in  office.  Why  should 
our  old  friend  the  Belgian  hare  lie  made  a  crim¬ 
inal?  Some  of  his  boomers  in  past  years  may  have 
deserved  a  cell  but  why  take  it  out  of  the  hare? 
Now  what  breed  of  rabbits  can  be  used  so  as  not 
to  draw  the  color  line? 


The  Rural  School  Question 

I  HAVE  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest,  your  editorial  on  page  1424,  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  late  election,  and  your  suggestions  as  to 
wlmt  should  be  done  next.  1  am  glad  to  see  your 
paper  offer  its  columns  and  its  power  and  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  which 
is  characteristic  of  it. 

There  is  one  question  which  will  come  before  the 
Legislature  this  Winter,  that  is  of  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  but  to  all  who 
have  the  education  of  the  children  in  this  State  in 
mind.  There  will  be  a  bill  presented  this  Winter, 
called  the  "Township  System  for  Schools.”  This 
question  has  been  before  the  Legislature  previously 
but  was  not  passed  because  of  the  opposition  that  it 
met  from  the  farmers.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  have  been  quietly  working 
among  the  rural  districts  to  convince  them  that  the 


Pennsylvania  and  the  Belgian  Hare 

* 

On  account  of  their  color,  the  marketing  of  Belgian 
or  German  rabbits  has  been  made  practically  prohibi¬ 
tive  by  the  game  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  breeds  that  compare  favorably  with  the 
Belgians  in  size,  hardiness,  etc.,  and  whose  color  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  wild  rabbits?  A.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

ON  application  to  the  Game  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  this  law,  or  custom,  is  explained 
as  follows: 

Under  our  present  law  if  anyone  desires  to  sell  Ger¬ 
man  or  Belgian  hares  they  must  first  secure  a  propa¬ 
gating  license  costing  one  dollar,  and  tags,  costing 
three  cents  each,  to  be  attached  to  each  shipment  of 
hare  made,  said  tag  to  be  attached  to  shipments  of 
hare  as  made.  Further,  our  laws  forbid  the  shipment 
of  either  German  or  Belgian  hare  that  have  been 


A  Rural  School  at  Work.  Fig.  604 

township  system  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 
It  has  been  discussed  in  tlie  Grange,  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  decided  that 
it  is  not  “for  the  best  good  of  the  most  people.” 

A  township  system  for  schools  may  be  a  good 
thing,  but.  it  should  be  a  vastly  different  law  from 
the  “Tallett  bill,”  which  was  introduced  in  March, 
1015,  referred  to  above.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  rather  the  present  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  has  one  idea  which,  if  carried  out,  would  work 
a  hardship  for  many  farmers,  viz.  the  elimination 
of  the  rural  schools.  It  is  his  desire  to  consolidate 
all  rural  schools  with  village  and  city  schools,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  became 
frightened  at  the  protest  that  went  up  all  over  the 
State,  and  wrote  and  had  introduced  the  Tallett 
lull,  which  if  passed,  would  make  it  still  easier  to 
do  away  with  the  rural  schools. 

The  State  Grange  made  a  fight  last  Winter  to 
have  the  education  law  changed,  but  started  it  too 
late  in  the  season  to  be  useful ;  I  hope  that  they  will 
take  it  up  again  and  tn  time  to  have  the  changes 
made  this  Winter.  With  the  above  idea  in  view 
1  would  like  to  join  that  “organization”  that  you 
mention  and  help  the  farmers  to  get  some  laws 
passed  that  will  be  for  their  benefit.  I  know  what 
you  did  for  the  farmers  in  the  “milk  strike,”  and 
your  past  record,  ant  hope  that  you  will  help  us  in 
this  great  question  of  rural  schools.  j.  o.  halt,. 


Soy  Beans  for  Hay  and  Silage 

A  Heavy  Yield  of  Fine  Feed 

I  HAVE  an  old  drained  swamp,  the  outlet  to  which 
is  too  small ;  a  six-inch  tile  where  I  should  have 
a  12.  In  the  Winter  this  swamp  frequently  fills  up 
with  water,  and  does  not  drain  out  until  too  late 
to  plant  corn.  That  was  the  case  last  Winter,  the 
water  finally  subsiding  in  June.  I  decided  to  risk 
planting  a  crop  in  it  about  that  time,  and  about 
July  first  was  able  to  plow  the  ground,  fit,  and  sow 
Soy  beans.  I  used  the  grain  drill  with  all  outlets 
open,  sowed  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  using  the 
Jet  variety,  a  dual  purpose  bean  which  matures 
early,  makes  good  hay  and  also  is  useful  for  grain 
if  desired.  The  crop  grew  as  well  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  you  consider  that  we  had  no  rain  at 
all  all  Summer. 

When  it  came  time  to  fill  the  silo  I  decided  to 
work  this  crop  in  with  the  corn.  I  sent  a  man  in 
t lie  day  before  we  started  running,  and  told  him  to 
mow  half  the  beans  down  and  rake  them  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  plot  contained,  at  a  guess,  four  acres,  and 
I  noticed  that  it  took  him  most  of  the  forenoon  to 
mow  and  rake  the  ground  and  when  lie  came  in  he 
said,  “Well,  I  got  them  cut  dowu  and  raked,  had  a 
terrible  time  raking,  there  sure  is  a  mess  of  beans 
('ll  that  ground.”  I  did  not  suppose  the  yield  would 
lie  very  heavy  because  tlie  plants  were  only  three 
feet  tall. 

When  we  filled  tlie  silo  I  had  two  teams  haul 
beans  and  six  teams  haul  com;  arter  running  for 
one  day  I  asked  my  man  if  he  had  better  mow 
down  the  other  half  of  beans  and  be  nearly  ex¬ 
ploded,  “If  yon  go  and  cut  the  rest  of  those  beans 

down  there  will  not 
be  any  room  for  corn 
in  your  silo.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we 
hauled  from  approxi¬ 
mately  two  acres  that 
he  cut  that  first  day, 
29  wagon! oads  of  the 
green  beans,  tlie  loads 
averaging  I  should 
think  about  one  ton 
each.  Considering  the 
fact  that  I  did  not 
finish  sowing  these 
beans  until  July  5th, 
I  think  the  yield  was 
excellent,  and  mixed 
in  with  the  corn  as 
we  did  it  has  made 
remarkably  nice  feed. 
The  other  half  of  the 
patch  we  cut  a  week 
or  so  later  for  hay.  I 
allowed  it  to  cure  out 
about  a  week  before 
attemptiug  to  liaul  and 
it  then  made  seven 
and  one-half  good- 
sized  loads  of  dry  hay. 
Probably  the  loads 
weighed  a  ton  each. 
We  bad  ideal  weath¬ 
er  for  curing  tlie  hay 
which  certainly  help¬ 
ed  but  when  we  feed 
it,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  somewhat  more 
laxative  than  Alfalfa  hay  I  really  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  tlie  feeding  value,  and  the  yield  was  cer¬ 
tainly  gratifying.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


►SEAWEED  FOR  POTATOES.— Prof.  Massey, 
page  1203,  speaks  of  using  potash  with  tlie  seaweed 
for  the  potato  crop.  With  all  due  respect  for  Prof. 
Massey,  whose  writing  I  am  familiar  with  for  a 
great  many  years,  it  is  a  surprise  to  see  him  advis¬ 
ing  the  use  of  potash  where  seaweed  is  used  as  the 
fertilizer  for  the  potato  crop.  Seaweed  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  potassic  manure,  and  to  use  potash  iu  any 
form  with  it  is  pure  waste.  Seaweed  contains  three 
times  as  much  potash  as  the  best  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  liquid  all  saved  (and  three-quarters  of  the 
potash  is  in  the  liquid).  Seaweed  contains  six 
times  as  much  potash  as  it  does  nitrogen,  and  about 
12  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  its  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  being  proportionately  2-1-12,  the  latter  being 
the  potash.  With  such  a  valuable  potassic  manure, 
why  then  use  additional  potash  for  potatoes  or  any 
other  crop?  T  agree  with  Prof.  Massey  in  that  sea¬ 
weed  is  such  a  splendid  manure  for  potatoes.  This 
year  our  potato  crop  was  grown  with  seaweed  for 
the  fertilizer,  and  the  crop  was  seldom  better  on 
this  farm.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


One-horse  Snow  Plow 

Would  you  give  instructions  how  to 
build  a  cheap  but  serviceable  snowplow 
suitable  for  one  horse?  I  am  sure  that  a 
great  many  farmers  who  have  to  spend 
hours  shoveling  snow  in  order  to  get.  to 
their  outbuildings  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  such  a  handy  method  of  snow  re¬ 
moval,  especially  those  who.  like  myself, 
have  a  long  driveway  leading  to  the  barns 
and  another  to  the  road  from  the  house. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  f.  s. 

A  serviceable  snowplow  suitable  for 
one  horse  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  two  planks  (any  strong 
wood)  2  in.  x  10  in.  and  5  ft.  long.  Bolt 
these  together,  side  by  side,  leaving  a  2-in. 
space  between.  This  space  is  formed  by 
placing  a  block  at  one  end,  and  the  end 
of  a  2x4  hardwood  piece,  about  5  ft  long, 
between  the  planks  at  the  other  extrem¬ 
ity.  You  now  have  a  “ceuterbnard.”  with 
the  hardwood  piece  extending  back  at  a 
convenient  angle  to  form  a  handle  with 
which  to  keep  the  plow  in  position  when 
in  use.  For  wings  use  hardwood  boards, 
at  least  12  inches  wide,  by  6  ft.  long. 
Bolt  these  together  at  the  front  end, 
previously  bevelling  the  centerboard  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  outer  ends  of  the 
wings  will  be  about  4  ft.  apart.  Brace 
wings  strongly  to  centerboard  and  attach 
a  hook  in  front  to  draw  by.  The  plow 
will  last  longer  if  the  point  is  shod  with 
iron.  When  the  snow  is  deep  a  boy  and 
man  together  can  do  better  work  than  a 
man  alone.  The  boy  rides  on  the  plow 
and  drives,  and  the  man  walks  behind 
and  steers.  c.  s.  M. 


Eggplant  After  Spinach ;  Cabbage  Lice 

1.  I  have  a  plot  of  ground,  a  sandy 
loam  that  has  been  in  peaches  for  six 
years  that  I  intend  planning  to  spinach 
in  the  Spring  as  a  first  crop,  and  then 
eggplant  as  a  second  crop.  I  intend 
manuring  piece  this  Fall  and  plowing 
under  in  the  Spring.  I  thought  by  ap¬ 
plying  nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  per  acre, 
in  toree  spinach.  Would  this  have  any 
tendency  to  cause  the  eggplant  to  pro¬ 
duce  too  much  foliage  aud  not  “eggs''? 
2.  What  is  the  cause  of  little  lice  on 
cabbages  and  cauliflower?  What  is  the 
remedy  for  them?  f.  n.  L. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

1.  If  you  apply  100  pounds  per  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  your  Spring  spinach 
the  crop  should  be  greatly  benefited- 
The  broadcasting  of  manure  cannot  be 
too  heavy  because  both  spinach  and  the 
succeeding  crop  of  eggplants  are  very  re¬ 
sponsive  to  manure.  As  you  infer,  egg¬ 
plants  frequently  fail  to  set  much  fruit 
when  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen.  However,  the  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  applied  to  the  spinach,  or 
even  two  applications  each  of  the  same 
amount  cannot  harm  the  eggplants,  be¬ 
cause  spinach  is  a  rank  feeder,  and 
quickly  uses  up  the  nitrate  of  soda  and 
other  available  plant  foods  in  the  soil. 
If  any  should  be  left  over  it  would  he 
beneficial  to  the  eggplants  in  helping 
them  to  get  started.  The  latter  crop  re¬ 
quires  large  amounts  of  the  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  soil  so  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  set  of  strong  persistent  blossoms. 
For  this  reason  ground  bone  or  acid 
phosphate  should  be  generously  used  to 
supply  phosphoric  acid,  and  wood  ashes 
applied  separately  in  the  hills  would  be 
especially  beneficial  in  supplying  potash 
and  lime.  A  generous  supply  of  nitrogen 
with  these  is  essential  but  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  is  detrimental  just  as  you  sug¬ 
gest. 

2.  The  little  plant  lice  or  green  aphis 
on  your  cabbage  are  those  which  have 
proved  to  be  so  destructive  to  several 
crops  this  Fall,  especially  to  turnips. 
They  are  hard  to  fight  economically,  be¬ 
cause  they  live  by  sucking  instead  of  eat¬ 
ing  so  that  they  have  to  be  killed  by  a 
contact  poison  instead  of  through  the 
stomach.  Besides  that,  they  cling  to 
the  under  sides  of  the  foliage,  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  strike  them.  A 
powerful  poison  is  extract  of  tobacco, 
containing  over  40%  nicotine  sulphate, 
mixed  with  one  thousand  parts  of  water 
and  three  pounds  of  soap  to  every  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  solution  will  do  very  effective 
work,  provided  it  is  applied  so  that  it 
strikes  the  bodies  of  each  insect.  A 
high  grade  of  tobacco  dust  sometimes 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  air-slaked 
lime  is  frequently  used  on  a  small  scale 
with  good  success,  provided  it  is  applied 


when  the  foliage  is  dry  so  that  it  will 
not  burn  the  leaves.  e.  d.  b. 


Some  Short  California  Notes 

Tiie  Little  Landers. — Two  miles 
from  the  Pacific  and  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mexican  border,  the  farthest  southwest 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  town  of  San 
Ysidro,  the  home  of  the  Little  Landers,  as 
they  are  called.  About  eight  years  ago 
this  colony  was  founded  by  a  Californian 
who  believed  that  a  man  with  a  hoe  could 
make  a  living  on  an  acre  of  land.  A  tract 
of  land  was  bought  through  which  the 
Tia  Juana  River  flowed,  and  was  par¬ 
celled  out  amoug  those  who  formed  the 
colony.  Some  took  more  than  an  acre, 
some  less,  hut  an  acre  was  generally 
chosen.  It  was  an  ideal  spot,  for  the 
plan.  Wells  were  sunk  in  the  river. 
During  the  Summer  there  is  no  rain  and 
the  river  runs  upside  down,  as  they  say 
here :  that  is,  the  river  bottom  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry  on  the  surface,  but  from  three 
to  10  feet  down  in  the-  soil  there  is  an 
abuudauce  of  water.  The  water  is  pump¬ 
ed  into  a  reservoir  for  irrigation,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  paid  only  for  the  actual 
cost,  about  50  cents  an  acre  each  month. 
Frost  is  practically  unknown,  thus  in¬ 
suring  continuous  cropping  the  year 
round. 

One  Little  Lander  showed  me  two  rows 
of  sweet  potatoes  that  he  told  me  were 
planted  three  years  ago.  Whenever  be 
wanted  some  sweet  potatoes  he  scraped 
away  the  earth  until  the  potatoes  were 
seen,  then  gathered  the  potatoes  and  drew 
back  the  earth  and  the  vines  kept  on 
growing.  I  saw  one  sweet  potato  that 
weighed  14  pounds  and  some  ounces.  Aud 
there  is  no  day  in  the  whole  365  of  the 
year  that  they  cannot  gather  ripe  fruit  of 
some  kind.  Apple  trees  will  have  ripe 
fruit  aud  blossoms  at  the  same  time  and 
the  strawberry  season  runs  from  May  to 
December. 

And  yet  as  a  community  settlement  it 
failed.  As  one  of  them  said  to  me:  “If 
we  had  been  a  lot  of  ignorant  foreigners 
and  had  done  as  the  boss  told  us  wo 
would  have  kept  ahead.  But  we  all  knew 
more  about  running  it  than  all  the  rest 
put  together  aud  we  bust  up.”  Which 
they  did.  The  company  store  was  nailed 
up  and  a  sign  “For  Rent”  chalked  on  it. 

A  California  Thunderstorm. — Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  southwestern  corner  of  it,  is 
a  great  place  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  there 
being  no  rain  from  April  till  November. 
A  few  nights  ago  I  was  awakened  with  a 
sense  of  some  unusual  hupw'uing,  and 
felt  a  drop  of  rain.  BefoA/\  YTtld  get 
to  sleep  there  was  anot4l  a 

flash  of  light.  Target  4^  Fort 

Rosecrans,  I  thought.’ .  came 

the  unmistakable  rumttfejMOfbunder. 
There  was  no  wind,  an*#!®W/four  or 
five  minutes  the  rain  tr*  i^rtised  so 
that  I  drew  the  covers  over  rdy  face  to 
keep  off  the  drops.  After  a  wait  of  an¬ 
other  few  minutes  I  decided  that  if  it 
did  not  stop  soon  I  would  take  up  my  bed 
and  go  iu  the  house.  It  did  not  stop,  aud 
although  the  roof  of  the  house  was  flat 
the  rain  increased  so  that  water  began  to 
drip  from  the  eaves  and  as  one  of  the 
children’s  beds  was  under  the  eaves  we 
hurried  to  shelter.  By  the  time  we  had 
gotten  indoors  it  stopped  raining  and  the 
only  storm  of  the  Summer  was  over. 

Coyote  Ranch  and  TnE  Jack  Rab¬ 
bits. — About  two  miles  from  where  I 
live  is  a  tract  of  land  called  Coyote 
Ranch,  that  is  above  the  frost  belt.  Or¬ 
dinarily  when  it  rains  here  the  rain  turns 
to  snow  back  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
wind  from  off  the  snow  brings  frost  to 
all  low-lying  land,  but  if  one  goes  up  to 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  sea  level 
the  frost  is  left,  below.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  told  me  of  this  ranch,  and  said  if 
I  would  set  out  tomato  plants  there  in 
August  I  would  have  ripe  tomatoes  all 
Winter  when  they  were  scarce.  All 
other  information  I  could  get  tended  to 
confirm  this,  but  I  was  advised  to  plant 
nothing  but  tomatoes,  as  jack  rabbits 
would  eat  every  other  vegetable.  So  I 
arranged  with  the  water  company  for  a 
supply  of  water  and  started  to  plant.  I 
put  out  2,500  plants,  when  I  found  that 
the  jack  rabbits  having  no  other  green 


food  were  eating  a  few,  and  two  days 
later  they  had  eaten  2,499  plants.  One 
being  hiddeu  by  some  weeds  escaped,  like 
the  servant  of  Job.  to  bear  the  tale. 
There  was  then  nothing  to  do  but  put  up 
a  fence,  and  as  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  asks  about  a  rabbit  fence,  per¬ 
haps  he  would  like  to  know  about  ours 
for  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  fence  will 
turn  a.  California  jack  rabbit  it  will  turn 
any  kind  of  rabbit  that  jumps.  For 
posts  we  used,  two  laths  nailed  back  to 
side,  so  that  a  cross  section  made  the 
letter  T,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
stiff  a  post  it  makes.  Then  open,  a  fur¬ 
row  at  least  three  inches  deep,  aud  turn 
the  water  in  to  soften  the  ground,  or  if 
you  haven’t  water  on  top  wait  until 
rains  or  use  a  ,bar  to  make  the  hole. 
Next  nail  on  IS  inches  of  one-inch,  mesh 
poultry  wire  netting  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  top  12  inches  of  two-inch,  throw 
a  furrow  to  it  from  the  outside  and  your 
crop  is  safe.  p.  b.  ckosby, 

California. 


Corn  in  Hills  or  Drills 

We  have  for  years  drilled  our  silage 
corn.  This  year,  with  an  unusually  wet 
season,  the  weeds  secured  a  big  start  be¬ 
fore  we  were  able  to  get.  on  to  the  land 
with  cultivators.  We  then  had  to  clean 
the  rows  by  band.  Ilad  the  corn  been  put 
iu  with  a  seeder,  we  might  have  culti¬ 
vated  both  ways  and  saved  an  enormous 
amount  of  hand  labor.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  the  difference  would  be  iu  tonnage 
per  acre  between  the  different  ways  of 
seeding,  or,  in  other  words,  will  there  be 
sufficient  additional  hand  labor  required 
to  keep  the  crop  dean?  c.  f. 

Charlotte,  N.  V. 

We  would  like  to  get  a  wide  discussion 
on  this  subject,  and  have  the  figures  from 
farmers  who  have  kept  accounts.  Our 
own  attempt  would  be  about  as  follows : 
Where  corn  is  planted  in  hills  three  feet 
apart  four  or  five  stalks  to  the  hill,  and 
kept  well  cleaned,  the  yield  will  be  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  less  in  actual  weight 
than  where  the  corn  is  put  in  drills  or 
furrows  and  cultivated  one  way.  While 
the  total  weight  would  be  less,  the  quality 
of  the  corn  for  feed  would  be  better.  The 
ears  are  better  matured  and  we  think  the 
stalks  have  higher  quality.  In  such  a 
case  as  is  here  mentioned  it.  seems  neces¬ 
sary  now  and  then  to  put  the  corn  in  hills 
so  as  to  give  the  ground  thorough  clean¬ 
ing.  The  work  of  keeping  drilled  corn 
clean  iu  a  wet  season  is  enormous.  We 
would  like  to  have  figures  from  farmers 
showing  the  difference  in  yield  between 
corn  in  drills  aud  corn  iu  hills. 


How  to  Trap  a  Fox 

Take  about  six  strong  steel  traps  to  a 
butcher  shop,  or  when  you  kill  hogs  or 
beef;  smear  them  all  over,  chains  and  all, 
with  blood  stains.  Winter  is  best  when 
the  ground  is  frozen.  Take  a  dead 
chicken  or  hen,  run  wires  through  the 
feet,  through  the  legs  into  the  body,  one 
wire  from  mouth  to  body.  Go  into  the 
woods  or  thicket  where  foxes  have  their 
run,  wire  your  chicken  in  a  bush  or  tree 
on  a  limb  about  3%  feet  from  the  ground 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  deceive 
anyone,  especially  a  fox.  The  chicken 
must  appear  as  though  it  had  gone  to 
roost.  This  is  essential.  Now  set  your 
traps  in  a  circle ;  cover  with  leaves  in  a 
natural  way.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
must  all  look  the  same.  A  fox  comes 
along  and  sees  the  chicken  on  the  roost 
and  drops  flat  on  his  belly ;  sometimes 
circles  ’way  around,  then  drops  flat  and 
creeps  within  springing  distance.  He 
makes  the  jump  aud  gets  the  chicken  by 
the  neck,  comes  down  into  the  trap.  I 
was  the  happiest  boy  that  ever  lived 
when  I  caught  my  first  fox. 

To  catch  hawks  or  owls  you  take  the 
same  plan,  but  the  trap  does  not  need  to 
he  bloody  and  three  are  usually  enough. 
Take  your  chicken  out  in  the  open  field, 
wire  down  to  stakes,  cover  slightly  with 
grass;  make  it  appear  so  the  chicken  was 
hiding  in  the  grass  from  the  hawk.  Old 
hawk  comes  along,  sees  the  chicken, 
and  darts  down,  strikes  the  chicken  in  the 
back  and  steps  off  Into  a  trap.  I  caught 
them  last  Winter  and  got  a  dollar  each. 
To  catch  mink  catch  a  muskrat,  take  off 
the  skin,  tie  a  string  to  a  leg  and  drag  it 
along  a  creek  or  stream  for  a  mile,  then 
hang  up  in  a  bush  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Set  about  four  traps  around  the 
bush.  A  mink  will  take  that  muskrat 
scent  and  follow  it  like  a  dog.  You  are 
sure  to  get  him  every  time  and  if  he  is  a 
big  one  $5  to  $7  is  in  your  pocket. 

W,  M.  W, 


Kelly's  TREES 


The  Kind  That  '‘Make  Good/*  True  to 
Name — Free  from  Disease.  Apple*,  Pear. 

Poach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees,  also 
Small  Firuita  and  Ornamentals  .“hipped  direct 

to  your  orchard  at.  Grower***  Prims.  36  years*  _ 

expo rio nee  in  growing  trees  enables  us  to  produce  guaranteed 
Nloek  at  a  low  cost.  So  we  can  ship  splendid  trees  at  a  low 
figure.  Write  tor  catalog-.  It  will  pay  you. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries,  60  MainSf.,0an*ville.M.Y. 

You’ll  nrver  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 


GLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 


We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad¬ 
vance.  Cron  short.  Wa 
expect  higher  prices. 
Don't  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
samples  nnd  prices.  We  specialise  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover. Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Swet  Clovsraud  AlsiUc; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  am!  government  test.  Write 
tod,,  tvr  itampU'S.ftrecIa)  prices  und  IncProfil-f  lmroac  8ecd  Guide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  160.  Chicago,  Illinois 


StrawberryPlanfe  looo. 

SWEET 
CLOVER 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

higher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
Write  for  price*  and  Information. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


.00 

BU. 


CLOVER;  TIMOTHY  *4 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alslka 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  grass  grown  for 
bay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  >-3  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Seeds,  ail  kinds.  Write  today. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  S60  Chicago,  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers  Meetings 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  Dee. 

29-  J an.  3. 

Poultry  Show,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
Jan.  1-7. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  3. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3-5. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Do¬ 
ver,  Del.,  Jan.  8-10. 

La  Fayette  poultry  show,  La  Fayette, 
InrL,  Jan.  S-13. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Con¬ 
vention,  Urbana,  Ill.,  .Tan.  8-Feb.  23. 

Kansas  City  Poultry  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Jan.  8-13. 

Norfolk  Poultry  Show,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Jan.  9-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  annual 
meeting,  New  York  City,  Jan.  11, 

Chicago  Poultry  Show,  Jan.  10-16. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  annual  convention.  Muni¬ 
cipal  Building,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan. 
11-12. 

Central  New  York  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  annual  exhibition, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-20. 

W.  Va.  State  Grange,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  16. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  IS. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  18-19. 

Marietta  Poultry  Show,  Marietta,  O., 
Jam  22-27. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  State  Horticultural  Society,  State 
Breeders’  Association,  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  23-25. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24-26. 

Ameriean  Cranberry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Camden,  N.  J..  Jan.  27. 

Appleton  Poultry  Show,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Jan.  28-31. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Columbus,  O.,  Jam  29,  30,  31,  Feb. 
1,  2. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Jan.  30,  31.  Feb.  1,  2. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan. 

30- 31. 

Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Feb.  1-2. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30, 
31,  Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University.  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29,  30, 

31,  Feb.  1,  2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 
Jan.  23. 

Machinery  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  (>.,  Jan.  30,  31,  Feb.  1, 

Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Feb.  1-6. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y„  Feb.  6-9. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

Now  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  I-thaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesiau  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 


All  crops  are  poor  this  year  around 
here.  Pigs  six  weeks  old  810  a  pair ; 
calves  three  weeks  old  11c  per  lb. ;  fresh 
cows  875  to  $100:  no  beef  cattle  raised 
her.  Wiheat  ,$1.90  per  bu. ;  corn  $1.30 
bu. ;  oats  65c  bu. ;  potatoes  $2  bu- ;  cab¬ 
bage  5c  lb. ;  eggs,  fresh,  65c  doz. 

Homestead,  Pa.  A.  n. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


“  Sun  Printed  ”  Apples 

I  have  seen  at  fruit  shows,  specimens 
of  apples  with  names  or  letters  “printed" 
on  them,  evidently  by  the  sun.  How  is 
this  done  and  is  it  difficult?  J.  s. 

The  method  is  a  very  simple  one,  being 
based  entirely  upon  the  principle  that  any 
substance,  such  as  the  leaf  or  limb,  which 
may  cut  off  the  light  from  falling  on  an 
apple,  prevents  the  coloring  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  apple.  The  ordinary  method 
is  to  cut  out  of  non-transparent  paper, 
the  letters  or  images  to  be  reproduced, 
and  then  attach  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
apple  The  manner  of  attaching  these 
stencils  is  the  most  difficult  operation,  re¬ 
quiring  some  adhesive  substance  which 
will  be  proof  against  being  washed  off  and 
not  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  de¬ 
cay.  Some  pei'sons  have  made  use  of 
rubber  bands  to  hold  the  stencils  in  place. 
It  is  also  important  to  Select  fruits  that 
have  approximately  reached  their  full 
growth  in  size,  hut  which  have  not  com¬ 
menced  to  color  These  may  be  selected 
from  under  the  foliage,  and  it  is  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  to  select  such  varieties  as 
Wagoner,  etc.,  which  have  more  or  less 
flat  faces.  Foreign  growers  have  carried 
this  practice  to  the  finest  degree,  one 
grower  having  made  use  of  an  ordinary 
photograph  film  of  a  portrait  of  the  king, 
the  lines  of  which  were  so  sharply  cut 
that  it  was  possible  to  photograph  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the.  side  of  an  apple.  Anyone 
trying  this  plan  will  meet  with  a  good 
many  failures  before  they  become  experts 
in  the  work.  c.  e.  bassett. 

Small  Potatoes  for  Seed 

I  note  the  inquiry  of  R.  W.,  on  page 
1408,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  potatoes 
for  seed,  and  think  the  experience  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  The  Pines,  and  a  few  words 
about,  the  rules  for  sorting  staid  stock  by 
the  growers  of  potatoes  solely  for  seed 
purposes  may  he  a  help  to  him. 

In  sorting,  or  grading,  seed  potatoes  in 
Maine,  they  are  usually  divided  into 
three  grades,  colled  firsts,  seconds  and 
thirds  The  firsts  are  the  larger  pota¬ 
toes,  such  as  would  pass  as  first-class 
market,  stock.  The  seconds  are  potatoes 
that  are  large  enough  to  cut  into  two 
pieces  for  the  usual  planting  size.  The 
thirds  are  potatoes  that  will  go  through 
the  planter  whole.  The  seconds  will  gen¬ 
erally  run  as  small  in  size  as  2^  ounces, 
and  from  that  up  to  the  smaller  table  size. 
The  thirds  will  run  from  1  %  ounces  up 
to  2i/j  ounces  and  average  about  two 
ounces  in  weight.  We  have  used  thirds 
several  times  with  good  results,  but  never 
for  consecutive  years  with  the  same  va¬ 
riety  of  potatoes.  We  shall  use  them 
next  year,  and  have  some  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  -smooth  and  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  but  none  for  sale.  Several  years 
ago  a  representative  of  the  Johnson  Seed 
Potato  Company  gave  my  boy  six  bushels 
of  Nor emss  thirds,  and  from  those  six 
bushels  of  seed  the  potato  has  grown  to 
ho  a  standard  variety  in  the  community, 
and  is  proving  wonderfully  well  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  conditions. 

This  small  seed  stock  should  have  been 
carefully  stored  so  as  to  come  through 
the  Winter  in  firm  condition.  Then  If  it 
is  exposed  for  several  days  in  the  sun  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted  R.  W.  will  be  surprised 
at  the  uniformity  of  the  stand  he  will  get 
and  the  little  time  it  will  take  for  the  seed 
to  break  the  ground.  Some  plant  breed¬ 
ers  claim  that  potatoes  grown  from  whole 
seed  will  be  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier 
in  maturing  than  will  the  same  variety 
grown  from  large,  cut  seed. 

Maine.  n.  w alter  mc  keen. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

[This  new  peach  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  ami  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
know  how  it  lives  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  it.  We  have  called  for  honest  and 
unprejudiced  reports.  Thus  far  they  are 
mostly  favorable  and  we  print  a  few  as 
samples.  If  the  peach  has  proved  unde¬ 
sirable  anvwhere  we  would  like  to  know 
it.] 

Succeeded  in  South  Jersey 

I  bought  100  trees  the  first  year  they 
were  out;  21  of  them  proved  to  be  F.lber- 
tas.  As  I  planted  about  a  hundred  FI 
bertas  the  Fall  before  on  adjoining  land  I 
have  had  a  good  chance  to  compare  them. 
Last  year,  their  third  year,  I  only  had  11 


baskets.  The  Elbertas  cropped  much  bet¬ 
ter.  However  the  Hale  w?re  very  fancy 
fruit.  This  year  the  70  trees  yielded 
219 y2  bushel  baskets  as  follows:  First 
picking.  12(5  boxes  fancy  at  85c,  00c  and 
.$1  ;  18  boxes  prime  at  70c:  1  box  culls 
30c.  Elbertas  sold  at  60c.  Second  pick¬ 
ing.  30  fancy  at  $1*10 ;  32  prime  at  Soc; 

3  culls  at  30c.  Elbertas  sold  at  75c.  For 
convenience  the  21  trees  of  Elberta  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  Ilale  were  only  picked 
once,  at  the  time  the  Hale  were  cleaned 
up.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in 
season.  However  the  Ilale  will  get  full 
color  some  time  before  getting  soft.  It 
is  really  in  a  class  all  by  itself  as  to  ap¬ 
pearance-  and  quality.  I  never  saw  hand¬ 
somer  fruit.  I  did  not  keep  a  record  of 
the  yield  of  the  Elbertas,  but  they  were 
set  heavier  and  averaged  much  smaller. 

I  think  the  returns  per  tree  were  greater 
from  the  Ilale  and  I  know  it  was  more 
pleasure  handling  them.  A.  L.  itrcniE. 

Southern  New  Jersey. 

From  Northern  Ohio 

I  planted  500  in  the  Spring  of  1913. 
Trees  were  poor,  being  June  buds,  and 
badly  affected  with  root-gall ;  200  died. 
These  I  replaced  next  Spring,  but  lost  a 
good  many.  All  those  that,  died  were  full 
of  root-gall.  Of  course,  this  is  nothing 
possibly  against  the  variety,  but  may  be 
chargeable  to  the  nursery  growing  the 
stock.  Again  it  may  mean  that  this  va¬ 
riety  is  particularly  susceptible  to  root- 
gall.  The  500  Hales  were  planted  with 
Elbertas  (14  ft.  apart),  llales  and  El- 
bortas  alternately  each  way  in  each  row, 
so  that  the  diagonal  rows  were  all  Hales 
and  all  Elbertas,  alternately.  I  did  this 
figuring  that  if  Hale  was  a  failure  I 
could,  after  it  had  come  iuto  bearing  and 
before  the  trees  began  to  crowd  each  other, 
cut  out  the  diagonal  rows,  leaving  an  El¬ 
berta  orchard  with  trees  19  ft.  6  in.  apart, 
which  is  about  the  right  distance  on  our 
strong  clay  soil,  or  if  the  Hales  were  a 
success  I  would  cut  out  the  Elbertas. 
They  are  planted  on  first -class  peach  soil 
and  soil  especially  adapted  to  raising 
large  high-colored  Elbertas  and  gives  an 
excellent  chance  of  comparison.  Last 
Summer  both  the  Elbertas  and  Hales  had 
a  light  sprinkling  of  peaches,  the  trees 
being  three  years  old  last  Spring.  The 
Hales  averaged  25  to  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  Elbertas  on  adjoining  trees  and  col¬ 
ored  up  throe  to  eight  days  earlier.  The 
Elbertas  set  more  peaches  than  the  Hale 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  llllberta  bore 
peaches  than  did  the  Hales.  The  El¬ 
berta  trees,  set  at  {lie  same  time,  average 
50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Hale,  the 
Hale  being  a  stocky  grower  the  new 
shoots  very  heavy  and  shorter  than  an 
Elberta,  and  the  tendency  of  the  tree  be¬ 
ing  to  grow  low  and  spreading.  The  re¬ 
sult.  of  my  experience  so  far  is  that  Hale 
is  a  valuable  peach  commercially,  pro¬ 
vided  it  will  bear.  Its  prolificacy  for 
this  section  remains  to  be  proven,  also 
its  hardiness.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  high 
quality  table  peach,  more  acid  than  El¬ 
berta,  very  solid  flesh  and  should  ship 
well.  A  neighboring  fruit  grower  budded 
some  old  trees  with  Hale  four  years  ago, 
and  this  year  cut  them  out,  reporting  it  a 
shy  bearer.  n.  k.  warden. 

Ottawa  Co.,  O. 

At  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Two  years  ago  last  month  I  budded 
some  five-year-old  Rilyou  peaoh  stumps 
that  I  had  removed  the  tops  from  the 
Spring  previou  s  and  this  year  although  it 
was  a  had  year  for  Elbertas,  the  two- 
year-old  buds  bore  very  well.  A  few  of 
the  trees  bad  a  carrier  and  the  others 
from  onc-lialf  to  oue  pencil  basket.  The 
peaches  were  large,  round  and  free  from 
fuzz,  and  when  they  got  sunlight  colored 
up  fine.  In  the  shade  they  got  a  beautiful 
yellow.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  juicy, 
but  quite  add ;  flavor  very  fine,  about  as 
rich  as  the  Late  Crawford. 

My  trees  of  the  J.  IT.  Ilale  have 
grown  finely — some  of  them  very  large 
for  their  age.  I  judge  the  tree  is  quite 
particular  about  its  feeding,  as  many  re¬ 
port  a  failure  to  set  fruit.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  and  have  put.  in  more 
buds  and  trees.  T.  A.  c. 

In  a  Michigan  Garden 

I  have  two  trees;  the  older  one  fruited 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  Last  year 
it  bloomed  but  set  no  fruit.  This  tree 
bore  this  season  52  peaches,  They  are 
beauties,  a  deep  golden  yellow,  with  a 
trace  of  rod  on  the  sunny  side.  Fp  on 
the  tree  they  look  more  like  oranges 
than  peaches.  This  season  we  had  t he 
worst  drought  in  50  years,  and  yet  wo 
had  quite  a  few  of  these  peaches,  measur¬ 
ing  10%  inches  around.  They  will  aver¬ 
age  one-tlvird  larger  than  any  Elbertas  I 
have  seen  this  season.  The  quality  is  all 
right ;  the  firmest  peach  I  have  ever  seen 
when  ripe.  We  picked  a  few  when  ripe 
enough  for  the  table,  put  same  on  the 
sideboard  in  the  dining-room,  and  kept 
them  10  days  without  any  signs  of  decay. 
It  surely  will  he  a  great  shipper.  I  have 
in  my  garden  the  following  varieties, 
named  in  the  order  of  ripening:  Red 
Bird  Cling,  Carman,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Fitzgerald,  J.  H.  Hale.  Chairs  Choice. 
Stearns,  Banner.  w.  E.  Thompson. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


TWI  ORTH  C-t^jQHT 

oNM'5^r°^ 


What  do  you  use  a  watch  for? 


Tlu»  No.  1  U-R-E-K-  A  Spray  Outfit  jrivnft  you  6 
tpillotis  of  linui-i  t\  ii>ioutf»  al  h  pressur c  of  J7t*  lb*.  Copies  complete 
with  1 00  jmUan  tank,  SO  ft.  of  hose,  4  nor.x!**,  cvMrythinir  ready  to 
po  to  work  at  this  rvfriitrknbly  low  pun.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  ffivt4  you  information  on  other  mwh.  S*nd  for  It  today. 
R  CONSOLIDATED  6AS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Sheet,  New  York  City 


Engineer  John 
Kryselmier  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific 
R.  R.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  11 
years  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only $  9 


SILO  AGENTS 


WANTED — A  few  more  good  Silo  and 
Barn  Agents.  Write  for  our  proposition. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co. 
North  Tonawanda ,  At.  V. 


ICE  PLOWS 

Cuts  two  rows.  Eon nls  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to- 
.  W  day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


To  tell  time,  isn't  it?  Not  the  wrong  time,  but  the 
right  time.  Railroad  men  must  have  time  that  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  Does  it  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you,  then,  when  we  tell  you  that  the  majority 
of  railroad  engineers  and  conductors  in  America  carry 
Hamilton  Watches?  Isn’t  that  proof  that  the  Hamilton 
is  the  watch  for  you?  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton  move¬ 
ment  alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  Cased  Hamiltons  sell  for 
$25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00 
for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  And 
all  Hamilton  Watches  have  accuracy  and  durability. 


Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
“  The  Timekeeper  ” 


Read  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  and  leam  whu. 
things  to  look  for  in  buying  a  watch.  “The  Timekeeper” 
pictures  and  describes  all  the  various  Hamilton  Models. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 


Dept.  69 


Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


ay  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

^  THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPR  AY  PUMP 
SjK.  MANUFACTURED 

\  For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
~W  \\  ^  with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 

/  \\  •  is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 

>  endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 

j  u  j  our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

ffl  MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

■•T.v— First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


BEATS  ELECTRIC 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  OR  GASOLINE 

/  10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 


SC  /  -rafla  Yon  «*nt  possibly  t«s«  a  cent.  We  want  to  pre-vo  to  you  that  it  makea 

NV  s'  .  N  an  ordinary  ©a  lamp  lock  hko  a  eanale;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 

g?  -  -.Fm:  1  lene.  1.  khts  nnd  ii  put  out  like  o-d  ml  lamp,  lasts  by  U.  S.  Govern- 

m-iHSHatefeJ  jjggSB  neat  anil  84  leadin«  Universities  show  that  it 

V  Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

3  \  •Cb-#  T  ^=^9  common  kerodnrAj  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  poise. simple,  clean,  won’t 

5  ',  Mi  -SjgSa  explode.  Ttireo  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 

rY?vd  steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition, 

-jiff  .X-lf-T.V;  Greatest  invention  of  tiio  ago.  Guaranteed. 

gg«Tv ,  UvSgfiSM  S 1 000  Reward  ••nil  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ns  an  of!  lamp  equal 

t„  t)le  ncw  Aladdin  In  .  very  way  -detail.-;  of  oiler  given  in  OUr  cii  vular). 
Wo  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  wo  can  refer  custonJeja.  To 
that  person,  we  have  a  sieelat  introductory  offer  to  make,  under  which  one 
lamp  Is  given  Dr  shewing  It  «•>  *  few  IrkmU  and  neighbors.  Writs  qaidi  for  our 
10-D*y  Ab-jol^taly  Pro.  Triiit  Piu(joJdtlon  and  learn  how  to  get  one  without  expense. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  l  20  Aladdin  Building,  New  York  City 

_  Lamest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lanin  House  in  the  World 

Men  With  Rigs  Make 
$1 00  lo  $300  Per  Mo. 

•*FVo*y-**  r-mt  hrf.trmr a  /x  frirruS and frooaf-W. ^  tCvroorttrur  Winn.,  nave:  * ' No ft>Hv«ry  ta&seceaituryn  Unetf,  TQOQMnaswbo 

*lto  coining  money  «  ndorso  tno  Aladdin  junta*  ntrooiriy.  fiolftOKCY  RKQUIACO*  Wu  tori»h^|«  meu  to  ■’Ux-tcd.  Aak 

for  our  duitrlbutor'p  dIao.  and  learn  bow  to  #ocur*«kn  npD^inUnuniomu  uuW©  bl« money  i\y unoccupied  territory.  ktut*  oocopatlon.afi:©. 
£beU,er you  have rCf  Jr  auto?  wKtbi r  cun  work  ipva  timo  vt  atcftdy;  when  cun  mtxxt;  townohlpe  am*  cnnvimianl  fur  you  lo  work. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


1'IIEISTMAS  GREENS  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 

Unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is 
a  flood  of  late  shipments  just  before  the 
holiday,  the  supply  of  Christmas  greenery 
is  moderate  and  no  more  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  readily  handle.  While  the  open 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  gathering 
the  material,  a  scarcity  of  labor  seems  to 
have  reduced  shpiments.  Said  Gleason  & 
Co.:  “Arrivals  have  been  rather  lighter 
than  eve  expected.  Demand  is  good.  We 
quote,  laurel  $2.50  to  $0.50  per  doz,  for 
wreaths  and  7  to  Sc  per  yard  for  ropes, 
evergreen  and  prince’s  pine,  $2  to  $2.25 
per  dozen  for  wreaths,  and  to  to  6c  per 
yard  for  ropes :  holly,  $1 .50  to  $1.75 
dozen  for  wreaths  and  $3  to  $4  per  case 
for  trimmings.  Rustic  wreaths  of  cones, 
etc.,  are  $4.50  to  $5  per  dozen.  Spruce 
trees  are.  65  to  75c  per  buneh.  Demand 
of  late  years  is  chiefly  for  the  small 
sizes.  The  number  in  a  hunc-h  varies 
from  one  to  six,  but  most  commonly  is 
four  to  live  of  uniform  style  and  growth, 
clean  and  carefully  trimmed.  There  is  a 
little  native  mistletoe  on  the  market 
from  the  South,  but  the  foreign  supply 
seems  to  be  cut  off  altogether.  Last  year 
it  came  the  day  before  Christmas  and 
might  as  well  have  come  the  day  after. 
Half  of  it  had  to  be  dumped,  but  if  it  had 
arrived  48  hours  earlier  it  would  have 
brought  $10  a  case.  This  year  the  ocean 
freight  service  is  still  move  irregular,  and 
shippers  seem  to  have  given  up  trying  to 
import,  any  Christmas  stuff.” 

POULTRY  DOING  FAIRLY  WELL. 

Those  who  handle  Western  poultry 
complain  of  heavy  receipts  and  slow  de¬ 
mand.  A  considerable  amount  has  been 
going  into  cold  storage.  IRit  good  East- 
eru  poultry  seems  to  be  selling  well,  and 
the  live  poultry  end  has  cleared  out  most 
of  the  time  at  firm  prices.  Part  of  the 
trouble  with  Western  receipts  just  now  is 
lack  of  quality ;  some  of  them  went 
through  warm  weather  during  shipment 
and  many  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  high  price  of  grain.  Said  S.  L.  Burr 
&  Co.:  "Turkeys  are  doing  better  and 
receipts  are  moderate,  but  arrivals  of 
fowls  and  chickens  are  large.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  good  stock.  We  do  not 
look  for  a  repetition  of  the  Thanksgiving 
slump.  The  Christmas  market  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition.  Stuff  that  does  not 
sell  will  not  be  forced  on  tbe  market,  but 
will  go  iuto  storage.  Indications  are  that 
supplies  of  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  wilt 
mostly  be  wanted  if  good.  We  expect  the 
market  to  hold  up  to  Christmas  about  as 
follows:  Northern  turkeys,  33  to  37c, 
big  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  small  to  medium 
chickens,  22  to  25c:  big  fowls,  22  to  25c; 
small  fowls,  16  to  21c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c.  Western  poultry  runs 
about  two  cents  below  these  figures.  Live 
poultry  is  mostly  18c  for  fowls  and 
chickens,  but  Leghorns  are  hard  to  sell  at 
that  figure,  while  choice,  heavy  stock 
brings  J9e.  Some  small  shippers  seem  to 
be  clearing  out  the  whole  feathered  stock 
of  the  farm.  Oue  crate  contained  ducks, 
chickens,  guineas  and  an  old  rooster. 
They  were  all  over  the  store  before  the 
dealer  got  them  sorted.  “Anyhow.”  he 
said,  "I  would  rather  they  came  that  way 
than  to  come  dressed  and  all  nailed  up  in 
one  box,  with  no  list  or  marks  on  it.” 


PORK  AND  VEAL  SHIPMENTS  LIGHT. 

The  supply  of  country  dressed  hogs  ap¬ 
pears  light,  and  receipts  are  promptly  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  range  of  12  to  13%e.  The 
veal  market  is  Arm  at  17c  for  the  best 
with  active  demand.  Regular  beef  grades 
are  dull,  but  heavy,  fat  beef  of  Christ¬ 
mas  grade  a  tracts  attention  and  brings 
the  top  of  the  market  at  around  15e. 
Supply  of  lambs  and  mutton  about  equals 
demand  at  10  to  12c.  Eastern  lambs  sell 
fairly  at  12  to  13c. 

VEGETABLE  TRADE  DULL  BUT  STEADY. 

Dealers  complain  of  slow  trade  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  Christmas  snap  to  the  buying. 
“We  are  getting  pitched  into  from  both 
sides,”  said  a  North  Market  street  dis¬ 
tributor,  “retailers  and  consumers  are 
buying  less  and  blame  us  for  the  prices. 
Things  are.  awfully  high;  1*0  pounds  of 
cabbage  in  a  barrel  and  $3.50  to  pay.  It’s 
too  much,  but  what  do  you  suppose  we 
made  out  of  that  cabbage?  We  bought  a 
carload,  put  it  up  in  barrels  and  made 
just.  $4.50  on  tbe  whole  lot ;  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,000  and  the  labor.  Did  the 
producer  get  the  rest?  No;  expenses 
came  out  of  it.  and  we  bought  of  a  dealer 
in  the  growing  section.  Of  course  he  had 
to  get  his  profit,  hut  why  did  the  pro¬ 
ducer  sell  to  him  instead  of  shipping  to 
the  distributors?  The  growers  and  con¬ 
sumers  keep  saying  the  middlemen  get  it 
all,  and  then  they  both  use  a  lot  of  mid¬ 
dlemen  they  don’t  need.”  Beets  are 
higher  at  $2  per  box ;  carrots  lower,  at 
$1  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25:  tur¬ 
nips,  $1 ;  lettuce,  75c  to  $1 :  radishes,  $2 ; 
cucumbers,  choice,  $7;  cauliflower.  50  to 
75c  per  box ;  cabbage,  $3.50  per  bbl.  •.  red 
cabbage.  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  squash,  $3  to 
$3.50  bbl.  Celery  is  $2  dozen  for  best ; 
leeks,  40e  dozen  ;  onions  hold  about  steady 


at  $4.25  per  hag  of  100  lbs.  Potatoes  are 
dragging  without  much  change  at  about 
$3.20  per  2-bushel  bag.  Demand  is  very 
quiet,  buyers  waiting  in  hope  of  lower 
prices, 

ATPLES  SELLING  BETTER. 

Demand  for  apples,  at  least  for  the 
choicer  grades,  seems  more  active  and 
dealers  are  complaining  less  of  difficul¬ 
ty  in  keeping  stocks  cleared  up.  The 
general  range  is  still  around  $3  for  No. 
1,  around  $2  for  No.  2  aud  ungraded, 
and  50c  to  $1  for  apples  in  market  box- 
es._  The  strength  of  the  market  is  shown 
chiefly  in  sales  of  fancy  lots  at  $4  or 
better.  All  the  above  are  Baldwins,  but 
other  Winter  kinds  sell  about  the  same. 
Fancy  McIntosh,  of  course,  as  usual,  top 
the  market  at.  $5  or  even  better.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  slow  of  sale,  with  a  general 
Tange  unchanged  at  $6  to  $8. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  BUTTER  OUTLOOK. 

The  erratic  course  of  some  other  mar¬ 
kets  has  been  reflected  only  moderately 
here,  with  less  of  the  ups  and  downs. 
Dealers  are  taking  things  calmly  and 
holding  stock  rather  confidently  at  this 
level.  Supplies  of  best  fresh  grade  are 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  at  38c,  al¬ 
though  that  is  generally  quoted  as  top. 
Firsts  are  37c  and  storage  36  to  37c. 
Said  I.  8.  Ballou  &  Co. :  “Butter  is  en¬ 
joying  a  good,  strong,  healthy  market. 
There  is  a  total  shortage  in  the  country 
as  compared  with  last  year  of  nine  to 
thirteen  million  pounds  according  to  the 
range  of  official  reports  of  stock  in  ware¬ 
houses.  The  export  demand  underlies 
the  situation.  Peace  or  not,  Europe  will 
want  our  surplus  food  products  urgently 
for  a  considerable  time.” 

EGG  RECEIPTS  CONTINUE  LIGHT. 

The  egg  market  has  remained  rather 
easy  with  prices  below  top,  but  receipts 
have  not  been  heavy  enough  to  cause 
real  weakness.  Total  arrivals  are  far  be¬ 
low  those  of  corresponding  weeks  and 
months  last  year.  Hennery  eggs  are 
quoted  at  55c,  Eastern  around  50c  and 
Western  prime  firsts  47  to  48e.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  off  about  3c  from  top 
of  the  season,  now  selling  around  34c. 
Said  T.  II.  Wheeler  «fc  Co.:  “Supplies 
continue  light.  Brices  ought  to  go  low¬ 
er  about  this  time,  but  the  liens  seem  not 
to  have  heard  of  it.  They  are  not  laying 
many,  or  else  so  many  have  been  killed 


on  account  of  the  cost  of  grain, 
is  some  increase  of  pullet  eggs.” 

HAY  AND  FEEDS. 

Hay  continues  dull  with  no 
trade.  “The  embargo  is  giving 
trouble  now,”  said  a  denier, 
shippers  seem  to  be  getting 


There 


special 
us  less 
"and  hay 
their  share 
of  cars.  Buyers  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
lower  prices.  No.  1  and  fancy  clover 
hay  is  $15  to  $18  and  rye  straw  $13. 
Much  of  the  Eastern  hay  shows  poor 
color.  Clear,  bright  Timothy  is  worth 
$21.50.” 

Cornmeal  has  been  lower  since  the 
late  break  in  the  Western  grain  mar¬ 
kets  and  sells  around  $2.05  per  bag. 
Bran  is  down  to  $32 :  cottonseed  holds 
at  $45 ;  and  linseed  is  higher  at  $50. 
Gluten  feed  is  $42  and  hominy  $44. 

G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.- — Dec.  7  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  below  zero  was  reported  on 
the  United  States  Railway  in  Alaska. 
It  was  33  below  at  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Approximately  half  a  million  foreign¬ 


ers  took  stops  to  become  naturalized 
American  citizens  during  the  year  ended 
in  June,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  bureau  of  naturalization.  De¬ 
clarations  of  intention  were  filed  by  207,- 
035,  petitions  for  naturalization  by  108,- 
000,  and  courts  issued  certificates  to  93,- 
911.  It  is  estimated  that  150.000  wom¬ 
en  were  represented. 

•T.  II.  Gunter,  a  striking  motorman, 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Dee.  7,  of  dynamiting  a  street  car  No¬ 
vember  7.  Several  passengers  received 
painful  injuries.  Twenty-seven  street 
Cars  have  been  dynamited  since  the  mn- 
tormen  and  conductors’  strike  began  last 
Septem  her. 

An  automobile  in  which  were  six  car¬ 
penters  was  struck  by  a  northbound 
train  of  tbe  Central  Vermont  Railroad  at 
a  grade  crossing  at  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn.,  Dec.  7,  and  only  one  of  them  es¬ 
caped  alive. 

Merchant  ships  built  in  tbe  United 
States  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  this 
year  more  than  doubled  in  tonnage  the 
whole  of  last  year’s  output.  The  bureau 
of  navigation  announced,  Dee.  8,  that  1,- 
115  vessels  had  been  turned  out,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  521.711.  All  but  49 
were  for  the  American  flag.  There  now 
are  building  and  under  contract  vessels 
with  aggregate  tonnage  of  1.200,000,  the 
largest  total  ever  reported  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  history. 

A  Syrian  rug  pcdler  who  for  a  week 
has  been  living  in  a  crowded  tenement 
house  section  in  Newark,  N.  J„  and  selling 
rugs  from  house  to  house,  was  found.  Dec. 
10,  to  have  a  fully  developed  case  of 
leprosy.  lie  was  taken  to  the  isolation 
ward  of  the  Newark  city  hospital,  to  he 
held  there  until  the  authorities  can  make 
up  their  minds  what  to  do  with  him. 

An  organized  effort  directed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  induce 
Congress  to  grant  wage  and  salary  in¬ 
creases  to  all  employees  of>  the  United 
States  Government  from  President  down 
to  the  humblest  laborer  was  planned  at 
a  meeting  at  Washington.  Dec.  10,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Samuel  Gompers.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  federation.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  at  the  meeting,  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  organizations  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  affiliated  with  the  feder¬ 
ation,  setting  forth  that  Government  sal¬ 
aries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost 
of  necessities  of  life  and  directing  that 
Congress  be  earnestly  petitioned  to  grant 
increases  ranging  from  10  to  33  1-3  per 
cent,  to  Government  employees,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  civil  service. 

Fire  in  Sparks  Street,  in  the  centre  of 
the  downtown  business  district  of  Otta¬ 
wa,  Canada,  Dec.  9,  entailed  a  loss  of 
about  $100,000.  The  heaviest  loser  is 
the  Wool  worth  15  cent,  store,  whose 
stock,  valued  at  $30,000,  was  consumed. 

The  United  Slates  army  transport 
Sumner,  bound  to  New  York  from  the 
Canal  Zone  with  United  States  soldiers, 
civilian  passengers,  mails  and  supplies, 
ran  ashore  in  a  dense  fog,  Dec.  'I2,  near 
N.  J.  All  the  passengers, 
over  200,  were  taken  off  in 
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experiment  m  Government 
Representative  Lewis.  Mary¬ 
land  introduced  in  the  House.  Dec.  12, 
a  bill  providing  for  the  taking  over  by 
the  Government,  of  the  telephone  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  a  statement  contend¬ 
ing  that  tile  best  way  of  determining 
whether  the  Government  could  operate 
the  telephone  systems  to  an  advantage 
was  by  trying  it.  Mr.  Lewis  also  pro¬ 
poses  in  his  bill  to  adjust  rates  to  en¬ 
able  subscribers  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  use  the  telephone  to  meet  cost,  of 
living  problems.  This  he  proposes  to  do 
by  reducing  rates  to  enable  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  city  to  communicate-  cheaply 
with  fanners  near  Washington  and  to 
order  supplies  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 


A  Christmas  Present  That  Will  Not  Wear  Out 

THE  object  in  giving  a  Christmas  present  is  to  keep  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will  alive.  Many  of  us  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  giving  a  remembrance  at  Christmas  which  is  to  last 
for  the  entire  year.  Why  not,  in  the  place  of  this  single  gift, 
do  something  that  will  again  and  again  through  the  year  come 
into  your  friend’s  life  bringing  pleasant  memories  and  renewal 
of  friendship?  If  your  friend  lives  in  the  country,  or  is  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  soil,  there  could  be  nothing  better  for  such 
a  gift  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  would  come  to  him  52  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  always  with  something  new  and  interesting,  and 
always  turn  his  thought  to  you  whenever  the  paper  enters  his 
home.  A  gift  of  this  sort  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  seem  fresh  and  true  all  through  the  year.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  thought  of  it  in  just  that  way  before,  but  upon  a  little 
reflection  you  will  agree  with  us  that  such  a  gift  will  make  its 
appeal  over  and  over  through  the  year.  Why  not  try  it  this  year 
and  prove  it?  A  year’s  subscription  to  your  relative  or  friend 
will  not  cost  much,  but  it  will  give  a  world  of  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Try  it.  Send  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


December  23,  191G. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Among  the 
speakers  on  the  program  for  the  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  to  be  held  .Tan.  30-31, 
in  connection  with  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
(  bio  State  University  are  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Senator  II.  M.  Dunlap  of  Savoy, 
Ill. 

Cattle  raisers,  economists  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  the  Government,  plain  farmers, 
marketing  experts,  to  the  number  of  800, 
who  have  been  holding  the  fourth  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits  at  Chicago  completed  their 
labors,  J>cc.  8.  A  Government  investiga¬ 
tion  of  tbe  live  stock  aud  pucking  indus¬ 
tries  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  asked.  Congress  is  asked  to  have 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi¬ 
gate  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  and  to 
study  whether  Government  or  coopera¬ 
tively  owned  packing  plants  Would  stim¬ 
ulate  live  stock  production.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  asked  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  work  of  establishing  market 
grades  so  as  to  cover  all  farm  products, 
including  meat  animals,  and  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  these  gradings  at  all 
principal  markets.  A  paragraph  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  emphatic  assertion  that  the 
farmers  protest  against  any  embargo  or 
export  duty  on  foodstuffs.  A  protest  was 
also  entered  against,  the  Shields  and 
.Myers  water  power  bills  as  neglecting  to 
protect  the  public  interest  by  failing  to 
fix  compensations  and  fixiug  a  definite 
time  for  each  water  power  lease  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  people. 

Robert  Ilickie,  a  16-year-old  boy, 
raised  vegetables  worth  $56  on  a  plot  of 
ground  20  by  100  feet,  assigned  him  last 
Spring  by  the  Montclair  Community 
Gardens  Committee  at  Montclair.  N.  J. 
His  was  the  most  productive  and  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  56  gardens  cultivated  during 
the  past  season.  Two  tracts  of  land  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  gardens 
committee  and  by  cultivating  the  vacant 
lots  tbe  gardeners  made  productive  115,- 
850  square  feet  of  land  that  otherwise 
would  have  yielded  nothing.  The  gar¬ 
dens  furnished  vegetables  to  287  persons 
during  the  growing  season,  besides 
quantities  of  celery,  carrots  and  cabbage 
for  Winter  consumption. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.,  will  hold  its  annual  Con¬ 
vention  Jan.  11  and  12  in  the  Municipal 
Building,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  F.  Howard 
Brown,  secretary. 

Box  apples  will  be  a  leading  feature  at 
the  annual  fruit  show  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruitgrowers’  Association  at  Expo¬ 
sition  Park,  Rochester,  on  January  3,  4 
and  5,  1017.  A  grand  sweepstake  prize  of 
$50  will  be  given  for  the  best,  three  barrels 
of  apples,  and  competition  is  open  to  the 
world.  Exhibits  will  be  entered  in  this 
contest  from  Canada.  Vermont,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey  and  other  States.  Among  the 
new  additions  to  the  prize  list  is  a  class 
for  “flats,”  including  prizes  of  $10  for  first, 
$5  for  second,  and  $3  for  third  on  exhibits 
for  three  “flats,”  each  containing  a  differ¬ 
ent  variety.  Demands  for  space  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers  indicate  that  the 
vast  area  of  Building  4  will  be  crowded 
with  farm  and  orchard  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Extensive  exhibits  of 
fruits  will  be  sent  by  tbe  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  aud  Cornell  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  will  be  represented  by  ;\n 
educational  booth  which  will  be  of  special 
value  to  practical  orchardists  and  small 
fruit  growers.  Instructors  from  the  col¬ 
lege  will  he  present  to  answer  Inquiries 
and  discuss  new  phases  of  the  war  on  in¬ 
sect  pests  aud  fungus  diseases,  which  are 
a  menace  to  successful  fruit  culture. 


ITay  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  selling  for 
about  $10  aud  $10.50  a  ton,  but  those 
who  have  it  to  sell  are  holding  it  for  a 
higher  price.  Many  farmers  are  selling 
off  their  stock  and  horses,  as  all  other 
feeds  are  high,  and  almost  impossible  to 
get.  They  have  only  silage  enough  to 
last  until  the  middle  of  the  Winter.  The 
local  buyers  are  only  offering  4c  for  the 
best  butcher  cows.  Milch  cows,  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  and  good  grades  are  only 
bringing  $75  to  $150  at  auctions.  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  in  Southern  Michigan  have 
had  their  day.  The.  demand  is  for  higher 
testing  milk.  The  Detroit  Creamery  is 
paying  $2.20  per  cwt.  for  milk  at  their 
station  here.  They  are  paying  us  $2.20 
for  a  10-gal.  can,  milk  that  tests  4.9  on 
an  average  the  year  around.  The  Fox 
River  Butter  Co.  is  offering  45c  for  but- 
terfat,  while  butter  retails  at  50c.  Chick¬ 
ens  bring  14  and  16c  per  lb.;  eggs  40c. 
Potatoes  are  a  luxury  eaten  once  a  week 
on  Sundays,  retailing  at  $2.25  per  bu. 
Apples  brought  in  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  are  selling  for  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bu.  for  the  best  quality.  Young 
sound  heavy  horses  bring  from  $60  to 
$100  at  auction.  Hogs  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  but  no  corn  to  keep  them  on.  A 
few  farmers  are  using  the  raw  garbage 
as  it.  comes  from  Detroit,  but  it  is  most¬ 
ly  as  au  experiment.  Wheat  bran  is 
$33;  middlings  $34;  cracked  corn  $47; 
cornmeal  $45;  corn  and  oat  chop  $42; 
cottonseed  meal  off  the  car  was  $40.  but 
they  cannot  get  any  more  to  sell  at  that 
price.  This  was  contracted  for  very 
early.  By  the  latest  quotations  it  would 
have  to  sell  off  the  car  for  $45. 

Belleville,  Mich.  .T.  f.  R. 

Hay  $14  to  $18  per  ton;  potatoes 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  rutabagas  50c 
per  hu- ;  onions  $1.25 ;  eggs  50c ;  butter 
35  to  40c  per  lb.  Apples  $1.30  to  $2  per 
bbl. ;  cabbage  6c  per  head.  Wages 
$1.75  per  day,  teams  $4.50.  B.  w.  K. 

Kimble,  Pa. 
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other  children  who  might  have  had  the 
disease. 

This  being  the  ease,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  healthy  adults  may 
become  carriers  of  infantile  paralysis 
without  being  aware  of  it.  The  old  idea 
that  disease  germs  spread  through  the 
air  has  been  pretty  welt  discarded.  It 
is  probable  that  infection  is  always  by 
contact,  either  by  direct  contact  with 
the  sick  or  with  something  that  itself  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  sick.  This 
“something’'  may  be  a  human  being,  one 
of  the  lower  animals  or  an  inanimate 
object.  People  who  are  themselves  able 
to  resist  disease  may  carry  the  germs 
about  with  them  in  their  bodies,  and, 
when  conditions  are  favorable,  pass  them 
on  to  others  who  are  more  susceptible. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  typhoid 
and  diphtheria  are  carried  in  this  way 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  such  car¬ 
riers  when  an  examination  is  made  of 
the  secretions  from  their  bodies.  A  well- 
known  character  in  medical  literature  is 
“Typhoid  Mary,"  a  cook  who,  after  re¬ 
covering  from  typhoid  fever,  went  from 
place  to  place  and  from  community  to 
community,  always  to  be  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid.  Innocently  enough, 
she  was  harboring  typhoid  germs  within 
her  person,  and,  by  reason  of  her  occu- 


ions 


The  Way  of  Life 

Very  often  I  see  some  article  or  state¬ 
ment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  I  would  like 
to  answer,  and  now,  in  the  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  2,  there  are  some  questions  which 
should  be  given  earnest  consideration  by 
your  readers,  and  I  hope  some  instruc¬ 
tive  and  enlightening  answers  may  find 
their  way  to  you,  and  then  to  those  who 
receive  and  enjoy  your  paper  each  week. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  the  niau  who  “starts  out  poor  and 
friendless,  but  with  strong  ambition.”  He 
is  only  one  of  many  whom  the  centuries 
have  known,  and  he  is  young  and  has 
“all  the  world  before  him  where  to 
choose."  Doubtless  he  means  to  bo  true 
to  himself,  his  God,  and  his  fellow-men, 
but  very  soon  his  work  brings  him  into 
contact  with  men  who  have  already  made 
their  competence,  and  he  expects  to  see 
in  them  the  same  open-handed  generosity 
and  kindliness  which  he  intends  to  prac¬ 
tice  when  wealth  and  power  arc  his.  And 
here  he  receives  his  first  rude  shock.  Not 
violent  euough  to  change  his  own  good 
plans,  and  yet  some  way  his  visions  have 
lost  some  of  their  roseate  hues,  and  un¬ 
consciously  his  hands  close  a  little  tighter 
over  his  hard-earned  dollars.  He  wins 
his  way  slowly,  sometimes  swiftly,  and 
meets  more  men,  studying  their  methods, 
and  trying  to  avoid  their  errors,  and  he 
has  many  more  rude  awakenings,  as  he 
comes  to  see  what  value  is  put  upon  the 
dollar  for  the  dollar’s  sake  alone.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  loses  his  trustful  nature  and  a 
watchful  suspicion  takes  its  place.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Golden  Rule  he  comes  to  see 
that  the  motto  of  many  so-called  success¬ 
ful  men  is  substantially  that  of  David 
Hamm’s  rule  in  horse  trading:  “Do 
unto  the  other  man  as  he  would  do  unto 
you,  and  do  it  fust” ! 

He  still  means  to  he  charitable,  and 
when  success  comes  he  remembers  the 
poor  at  Christmas,  gives  liberally  to  ben¬ 
evolent  societies,  and  tries  to  help  his 
less  fortunate  relatives.  The  relatives 
ask  for  more  and  more.  The  poor  take 
the  money  he  intended  for  food  and  fuel 
and  go  to  the  movies  and  buy  candy.  The 
benevolent  organizations  publish  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  gife,  and  in¬ 
stantly  he  becomes  the  target  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  begging  letters  from  other  people 
wanting  money.  Naturally  he  looks  for 
some  gratitude,  but  receives  criticism  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  give  more.  Is  it  strange 
that  his  pursestrings  tighten  up,  and 
that  he  finally  decides  to  give  help  only  py 
buying  liberally  for  his  own,  so  as  to 
“keep  the  money  in  circulation?”  If  the 
visions  of  his  youth  are  stored  in  his 
subconscious  mind  and  sometimes  come 
back  to  make  him  regretful,  he  comforts  oil'  this  feelin 
himself  by  saying  he  did  the  best  he  could,  resent  a  sugg- 
and  we,  who  are  “lookers-on  in  Vienna,”  ’  to  <>! 

cannot  contradict  him.  The  trouble,  I  :(j  j'd°sn 

think,  is  that  the  world  has  wandered  so  not  the  doctc 
far  from  the  basic  truths  of  Christ’s  the  dentist  a 
teachings,  and  much  of  flic  social  struc-  *or  ^‘e  Public 
ture  of  to-day  stands  upon  false  founda-  than  another 
tions.  Life  has  become  so  hurried  and  lawyers  like  A 
complex,  and  we  are  all  drawn  into  the  ouieh  °f  free 
whirlpool,  tasting  its  froth  and  saying  it  TheTame^ : 
is  good,  only  later  to  realize  how  we  suggests.  Th 
have  been  whipped  about  and  how  tired  we  l  liml  ns  to  o 
are.  The  world  needs  again  to  hear  a  °ur  fellows, 
voice  say :  “Peace.  Be  still.”  e.  s.  w.  ”1' 


egg  which  may  not  even  exist,  or  if  there 
were  eggs,  your  •hickens  are  the  same 
breed  as  his  and  the  eggs  would  be  simi¬ 
lar.  If  your  neighbor  doesn’t  pen  his 
chickens  sell  ah  the  eggs  you  gather  at 
a  clear  profit.  h.  h.  b. 
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Charity  of  “  Self-made”  Men 

On  page  1500  are  two  important  ques¬ 
tions.  Charity  of  “self-made”  men.  I 
will  answer  this  question  by  quoting 
Christ’s  saying  in  the  Bible,  “How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  You  recall  the 
story  of  the  rich  young  man.  It  would 
have  been  the  same  with  an  old  man  as 
a  young  man.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
does  not  refer  to  the  hereafter,  but  to 
now.  Itiehos  does  not  necessarily  menu 
money.  Position,  power,  fame,  all  are 


Potatoes  Paid  for 
Farm — $700  Profits  Too 

A  farmer  did  this  with  his  first  potato  crop  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Land  selling  at  $15  to 
S ?  5  per  acre  product  s  Lice  $200  kind.  Big  yields 
early  truck —  50  to  V 5  bu.  corn  per  acre.  Live 
*t«St  needs  Hit  In  shelter — long  erasing — cheap 
— ,  feed  Abundant  ramUl! — nearby  mar- 
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iW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  faint  yon  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  iu  many  parts  of  the  State 

FARM  BRUKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofht’e*  throughout  the  State, 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PROFITS 

Why  not  look  for  a  farm  homo  in  the  South?  Farm 
lands,  for  time  ami  money  invested,  pay  larger 
profits  than  elsowhoro.  Two  to  four  crops  a  year; 
good  yiohlS;  heat  prices  for  products,  li ood  loca¬ 
tions  in  hoalthinst,  most  pleasant  district*.  S15  ail 
aero  and  up.  Write  for  our  litfiratm*'  ami  tlm  spe¬ 
cial  information  you  wish.  M  V.  RICHARDS,  Ittd.  and 
Agr.  Conitnr,,  Ronm  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS  ARE  PROFITABLE 


Get  our  illustrated  lists  of  e»od  farms  in  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Alary  land  and  Ohio 
atflApnr  acre  and  up.  Excellent  little  farms  in 
colony  of  I, ittlcv  planters,  Shenandoah  Vu  ley,  at  $250 
and  up.  complete,  on  cnay  terms.  Kinu climate,  good  mar¬ 
kets-  Best  general  fanning,  fruit,  poultry,  trucking  and 
live  stock  country  on  rartn.  Wiito  fm-  full  ‘mftirm»(i,,ii  n,,w. 
F.  H. LaBAUME,  Aorf.  Agent  N  4 W. Ily. .  1 1 1  M. » W.  R»  Bldg.  Roanoke  Vs. 


A  Bunch  of  Good  Young  Slu.it 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA—  $900,000,000  in 
new  wealth  added  in  l'Jlo.  Enormous  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  36.16  bushels  per  acre  iu  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  In  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $2-1  and 
will  not  exceed  §35  per  Quarter  section,  in¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  tuxes  on  improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Paclflc  Railway;  20  years  to  pay.  Rood 
land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  and  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles.  Balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  6%;  privileges  of  paying  iu  full  any 
time.  Before  filial  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  security  other  than  the  laud 
itself.  Particulars  on  request.  Heady-made 
farms  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year's 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  you;  wtt  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  lamT:  wc  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  for  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


I  I  Canada’s  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  13  anxious  to  establish  for  hircself  a 
happy  home  and  p  rosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  rnpre  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  13  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
fatrn  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  anti  Alberta 
160  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  toSettters 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  frwa  $15  to  $23  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
keep  up  tile  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  §3  fer  wheat  and  raise  30  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  ts  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  ycu  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won¬ 
derful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

The  excellent  graaaca.  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  oniv  food 
required  either  1  cr  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  ruar/.i' U  convenient,  el.n-iU)  excellent.  MUl. 
tnry  aervtctt  is  r.-ut  compulsory  In  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  bupt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

O.G.  RUTLEDGE,  30^e  .  Cenesee  St.,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


The  Cause  of  Infantile  Paralysis 

eus  the  The  ^rea^  infantile  paralysis  which 
’  so  unaccountably  made  its  appearance  iu 
>.  toa  many  country  homes  during  the  past. 

hens  to  Summer  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ome  nice  mystery  attending  its  origin  and  spread. 
If.n  fruit  , e  o’^ase  is  by  no  means  new.  being 
nun,  always  present  m  some  part  of  the  coun- 
you  in-  try,  but  seldom  does  it  attain  the  pro- 
;o  gather  Portions  of  so  widespread  an  epidemic. 
»  gather-  <,  ,!e  focus  of  poliomyelitis,  or 

,  polio,  as  the  doctors  call  it  for  short, 
urse,  be-  was  in  and  about  New  York  City,  more 
ro  prac-  or  less  isolated  cases  were  to  be  found 
vou  have  Wel1  ottered  through  the  State.  In 
,  -  ,e  country  districts  it  seemed  to  attack  by 

r,  ana  ir  preference  children  in  families  rather  re- 
recovcry  mote  from  town  and  often  a  long  dis- 
iary,  the  tancc  from  neighbors.  In  many  of  these 
.  ,  cases  it  was  impossible  to  find  thnt  +lu» 


Canadian  Gov’t  Agt. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Pete  Shivershee’s  Miracle 

It  was  shortly  before  Christmas  When 
you  live  in  the  country  and  Christmas 
comes  with  snow  and  snappy  tcokl  there 
is  a  glow  in  the  air  and  soft,  mysterious 
sounds  which  seem  like  voices  come  out 
of  the  woods  and  lonely  hills.  It  is  the 
bright,  happy  time  of  the  year  when  so 
many  lives  are  touched  as  by  a  miracle. 
Perhaps  the  .children  heard  the  voices  and 
felt  the  glow,  for  they  sat  before  the  fire 
gazing  into  the  blaze — silent  a  long  time 
for  children.  Finally  one  of  them  looked 
up  and  asked  suddenly : 

“Do  you  believe  in  miracles?’' 

It  took  me  a  little  by  surprise,  but  I 
answered  quickly.  “Yes,  I  do!” 

“Did  you  ever  see  one?” 

“lres ;  some  folks  might  not  call  it  a 
miracle,  but  I  do.” 

“How  can  you  prove  it?” 

“By  Black  Jack — and  he  ought  to 
know !” 

A  Mean  Errand. — It  was  years  ago 
— the  night  before  Christmas.  I  was 
working  in  a  lumber  camp  far  up  in 
Northern  Michigan — 12  miles  from  the 
little  town  near  (lie  lake.  It  was  a  hard, 
rough,  cold  life,  but  I  enjoyed  it  because 
I  felt  that  every  50  chips  I  cut  out  of  a 
log  would  give  me  one  more  day  at  col¬ 
lege  when  the  Spring  term  opened.  You 
never  saw  the  crowd  of  lumberjacks  who 
fill  up  such  camps,  and  it  is  just  as  well, 
for  yon.  These  tough,  desperate  men  had 
been  shut  in  the  woods  for  weeks,  and  as 
Christmas  came  they  craved  excitement. 
No  pink  lemonade  for  them,  hut  raw 
whiskey,  hot  and  strong — no  gentle  spirit, 
hut  that  which  drives  a  man  to  madness. 
The  strictest  rule  in  a  lumber  camp  is 
that  against  bringing  in  liquor.  A  fore¬ 
man  and  two  or  three  assistants  can 
handle  50  sober  men  so  long  as  they  keep 
them  full  of  food  and  give  them  a  warm 
place  to  sleep.  It  would  require  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  to  handle  the  gang  with 
a  jug  of  whiskey  on  hand.  Every  white 
man  in  that  camp  knew  that  whoever 
brought  whiskey  in  might  just  as  well 
leave  the  country  nr  the  world ;  but 
Black  Jack  had  found  a  messenger. 

A  Sorry  Santa  Ci.ax  s. — It  was  the 
Indian  hanger-on — Pole  Shivetshee — a 
poor,  disreputable  creature — a  human 
outcast  who  lived  at  the  hack  door  of  the 
cook’s  shanty,  and  slunk  about  in  the 
shadows  like  an  animal.  Black  Jack  had 
him  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of  the  road 
giving  him  final  instructions.  “You  play 
Santa  Claus,  Pete.  Take  this  jug  and 
money.  Run  to  town  and  buy  whiskey  at 
Nolan’s  saloon.  Then  come  back  and 
hide  the  jug  in  the  hollow  tree  about  day¬ 
break.  Now  git  out,  you  Injun.  If  you 
stop  on  the  road  or  get  drunk.  I’ll  skin  ye 
alive !” 

Pete  knew  his  business.  Tt  was  no 
new  trip  for  him.  He  nodded  his  head, 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  took  up  the 
jug  and  started  on  his  quick,  short 
shuffle  down  the  snowy  road. 

“Ain’t  ye  ’fra id  he'll  run  off  with  it?” 
asked  one  of  the  other  men. 

“That  Injun  will  buy  the  whiskey.” 
said  Black  Jack  sagely.  “Nothin’  but  a 
miracle  can  ever  stop  him  !  Nothin’  but 
a  miracle — an’  they  don't  make  them 
things  up  in  this  Cod-forsalcen  country!” 

Trouble. — Pete  Shivershee  shuffled 
along  under  the  stars  until  a  turn  in  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  Widow  Gainer’s 
house.  It  was  a  poor  little  place,  but  a 
light  shone  from  the  window,  and  Pete 
suddenly  remembered  that  Mrs.  Gainer 
was  the  only  human  who  ever  alluded  to 
him  as  Mr.  Shivershee.  So  he  left  the 
jug  by  a  stump  and  pushed  the  door  open. 
Mrs.  Gainer  was  putting  supper  on  the 
table.  There  was  a  dish  of  potatoes, 
some  fried  pork  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  but 
to  hungry  Pete  it  was  like  a  five-course 
dinner,  and  he  fell  to  like  a  wolf.  Sud¬ 
denly  lie  stopped  eating,  for  he  heard 
children  crying.  In  the  other  room  the 
three  little  Gainers  were  sobbing  as 
though  their  little  hearts  would  break. 
“What  matter  kids?”  asked  Pete. 

Then  Mrs.  Gainer  bad  to  put  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  which,  being  a  Frenchwoman, 
she  did  not  like  to  do. 

“Ah  !  Meestcr  Shivershee,  the  children 
cry  because  they  think  Santa  Claus  no 
longer  loves  them  in  this  lonely  place. 


They  bring  the  tree — see,”  and  she 
pointed  to  a  corner  where  a  cedar  tree 
was  standing. 

“I  raise  flowers  in  the  boxes  and  they 
are  blooming  for  Christmas,  but  the  frost 
he  walk  in  and  kill  them  dead  and  iny 
children  cry,  for  they  say  the  good  God 
forgets  them,  though  they  pray  for  a  doll 
and  many  things.  We  cannot  buy  them, 
and  when  the  flowers  die  the  children 
say  Santa  Claus  forgets  them  far  up  here 
in  the  snow.” 

“Who  Santy  Claws?” 

“Ah !  The  fine  old  man  who  loves 
children  and  brings  them  the  little  gifts 
of  love  at  Christmas !” 

“What  Cris’mus?”  Pete  was  after  in¬ 
formation. 

“It  is  the  day  of  the  good  Lord,  Meestcr 
Shivershee — the  day  when  our  Saviour  he 
was  born  and  all  people  should  be  glad  !” 

Pete  studied  a  while,  but  could  not 
quite  grasp  it.  “Bad  for  kids !”  was  all 
the.  sympathy  language  could  give  him 
and  he  finally  slouched  out  of  the  house, 
took  his  jug  and  shuffled  ou  under  the 
brilliant  stars  for  town. 

The  Miracle  Becins. — Black  Jack 
said  truly  that  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  take  Pete  from  his  job.  lie 

shuffled  ou  mile  after  mile  until  the 
lights  of  the  little  town  came  in  view.  It. 
was  a  poor  little  place — the  homo  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  pinching  economy.  As  Pete 
came  down  the  main  street  there  was  a 
man  scolding  his  wife  for  extravagance ! 
She  kept  a  little  store,  and  in  laying  in 


a  stock  of  Christmas  goods  some  drummer 
bad  induced  her  to  buy  a  package  of  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers.  Here  it.  was  late  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  the  flowers  unsold,  and  the 
woman’s  husband  was  grumbling  in  any¬ 
thing  but,  Santa  Claus  style  when  Pete 
Shivershee  shuffled  by.  He  heard  the 
man’s  voice  and  turned  so  that  his  eye  fell 
on  those  flowers  They  were  quite  un¬ 
like  anything  that  ever  grew  ou  a  plant, 
but  in  some  way  they  brought  to  Pete’s 
dull  mind  the  thought  of  those  sobbing 
little  children  in  the  lonely  woods.  He 
stopped  short  as  the  man  raised  his  hand 
with  the  flowers  in  it.  As  iron  is  pulled 
on  by  a  magnet  Pete  went  in. 

"I  buy  flowers.”  he  said. 

lie  bad  no  thought,  of  spending  more 
than  10  cents  of  his  money,  but  who  does 
not  know  the  history  of  the  white  man’s 
dealing  with  his  red  brother? 

“How  much  ye  gut,  Injun?” 

Pete  pulled  tint  the  .$4  Black  Jack  had 
given  him  and  the  white  man  saw  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  work  off  dead 
stock.  He  wrapped  up  a  great  bunch  of 
those  impossible  posies  and  handed  it  to 
Pete  with  50  cents  in  change. 

“Now  move  on.  Injun — the  store’s 
closed !” 

Pete  found  himself  outside  with  his 
flowers,  50  cents  and  the  empty  jug. 
When  miracles  strike  a  man  they  seem 
to  daze  him,  for  Pete,  more  through  habit 
than  anything  else,  went  on  to  Nolan’s 
saloon  and  had  them  pour  50  cents’ 
worth  of  whiskey  into  his  jug;  then  In* 


went  outside  to  the  town  pump  and  filled 
the  jug  with  water. 

The  Christmas  Tree. — Pete  took  one 
long  drink  from  the  jug,  but  it  was  not 
satisfying.  He  rested  a  while  and  then 
started  back  to  camp,  the  jug  in  one  hand 
and  the  flowers  in  the  other.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  he  came  to  a  build¬ 
ing  quite  alive  with  light.  Some  one  was 
playing  on  a  small  organ,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  were  singing.  In  front  of  the  door 
stood  an  Indian  whom  Pete  knew. 

“How  Pete?  Where  go?  What  do 
with  flowers?” 

'Phis  man  enjoyed  the  proud  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  janitor  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  There  was  a  Christinas  tree  in¬ 
side;  one  of  those  remarkable  roses  had 
poked  its  head  out  of  Pete’s  package.  I 
do  not  know  how  these  two  silent,  men 
made  themselves  understood.  Perhaps 
they  have  some  silent  language  like  cat¬ 
tle  or  horses  at  pasture.  At  any  rate 
John  finally  understood  and  he  took  his 
friend  by  the  arm. 

“Leave  jug  here — come  on  in  !” 

Before  Pete  fairly  knew  it.  he  was  in¬ 
side  facing  the  Christinas  tree — the  peo¬ 
ple  standing  with  heads  bowed  and  an 
old  white-haired  man  talking  to  himself— 
so  it  seemed  to  Pete.  The  old  man  in  his 
shabby  black  coat  and  his  long  white 
hair  was  saying: 

“Oh,  send  to-night  as  our  guest,  thy 
presence  that  we  may  greet  it  with  love 
and  sympathy  and  j„y  !” 

Then  they  all  raised  their  heads  and 


opened  their  eyes — and  there  was  the 
guest  whom  God  had  sent — Pete  Shiv- 
ershee !  I  wonder  what  they  would  do 
at  your  church  if  such  a  disreputable 
character  came  through  the  door  right  at 
such  a  time? 

In  some  way  John  made  the  old  min¬ 
ister  understand  and  he  stood  up  1  eforft 
them,  for  all  the  world  like  an  earthly 
angel  with  a  shabby  black  suit  for  a 
robe.  He  told  of  those  litth*  children 
out  iii  the  woods;  of  the  great  faith  of 
childhood,  and  how  they  should  not  let 
“the  Lord's  messenger  go  away  empty 
handed!  Out  of  our  abundance,  there¬ 
fore,  let  us  give  that  we  may  have 
more !” 

Out  of  their  abundance!  Think  of  it! 
Those  poor  people;  it  was  rather  out  of 
their  poverty  and  trouble  that  the  gift 
must  come,  and  who  does  not  know  that 
such  gifts  are  best? 

The  first  one  to  styrt  was  a  little 
woman  dressed  in  black.  She  went  to 
the  tree  and  took  off  a  doll  and  a  few 
little  trinkets  and  silently  laid  them  in 
Pete's  hand!  Tt  was  the  noblest  gift  of 
love,  for  her  little  girl  had  died  only  a 
few  weeks  before.  They  had  hung  these 
little  gifts  on  the  tree  so  that  the  mother 
might  ever  keep  them  in  memory  of  her 
child.  Then  came  a  woman  who  for 
years  had  longed  for  children  and  been 
denied.  They  all  came  silently  and  a 
little  tearfully,  sharing  their  gifts  with 
the  astonished  Pete.  They  filled  a  basket 
and  put  what  was  rift  in  a  bag.  I  can- 
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not  begin  to  tell  you  what  there  was. 
There  were  dolls,  toys,  a  few  little 
books,  cakes,  candy  and  even  three  poor 
oranges — from  the  land  beyond  the  frost 
and  snow.  There  were  even  little 
candles  for  the  tree. 

And  they  bundled  Pete  off  with  Merry 
Christmas  and  good  wishes.  John  fast¬ 
ened  the  bag  on  Pete’s  back  and  with  the 
jug  in  one  hand  and  the  basket  in  the 
other  he  Shuffled  off  into  the  woods — not 
alone  Pete  Shivershee  but  “a  messenger 
of  the  Lord.” 

Christmas. — Pete  went  on  under  the 
bines.  The  wind  had  arisen  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  harps  were  singing  as  the  pine  trees 
responded  to  the  breeze.  In  all  ages 
men  and  women  and  children  have  list¬ 
ened  to  that  music  and  have  interpreted 
it  according  to  their  mood — into  fear,  joy, 
despair  or  glory.  As  Pete  went  on  under 
the  spell  of  the  miracle  which  had  touched 
him  I  think  that  somehow  he  heard  in 
that  wild  music  the  same  song  which  the 
shepherds  heard  years  and  years  ago: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  yood  will  to  man!" 

1  he  first  faint  touch  of  dawn  was 
showing  in  the  east  when  Pete  reached  the 
Gainer  cabin.  He  left  liis  jug  in  the 
woods  and  went  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Gainer 
was  up,  and  Pete  just  pushed  the  bag  and 
basket  in. 

"Santy  Claws.  Kids  stop  crying  now  !” 

Then  he  slunk  off  into  the  woods.  A 
short  distance  down  the  road  he  stopped, 
thought  a  moment  and  then  crept  back  to 
the  cabin  and  looked  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  Mrs.  Gainer  was  <n  her  knees  with 
h**r  head  down  in  her  hands  on  a  chair. 
Then  she  got  up  with  the  same  look  ou 
her  face  that  Pete  had  noticed  on  the 
face  of  the  little  woman  in  black. 

Mrs.  Gainer  unpacked  the  bag  and  bas¬ 
ket  and  had  most  of  the  presents  on  the 
tree  when  there  was  a  shout  from  the 
"tiler  room  and  the  little  Gainer  children 
came  tumbling  out.  Those  children  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  sure  they  saw  a 
face  at  the  window  as  they  danced  be¬ 
fore  their  tree. 

“I  think  it  was  Santa  Claus,”  said  the 
smallest,  one. 

“No.  I  think  it  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,”  said  No.  2. 

The  oldest  child  was  more  practical. 

“It  may  have  been,”  she  said,  “but  it 
looked  to  me  like  old  Pete  Shivershee  with 
a  new  face  on  him.” 

My  own  opinion  is  that  all  three  were 
right.  It  was  Santa  Claus,  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  and  old  Pete  Shivershee  all  in 
one.  through  one  of  the  great  miracles 
which  wo  may  all  help  to  work  out. 

Black  Jack  found  the  jug  in  the  hollow 
tree.  He  took  one  drink  and  threw  the 
rest  away  in  disgust. 

“Can  I  get  drunk  on  dishwater?”  lie 
asked. 

“I  told  you  so !”  said  the  other  man. 

“No,”  said  Black  Jack  stubbornly. 
“Nothin’  but  a  miracle  could  a  stopped 
that  Injun.  It  was  a  miracle  done  it, 
though  I  don't  see  how  any  such  thing 
got  in  here.” 

I  agree  fully  with  Black  Jack.  It  was 
a  miracle,  and  I  think  I  know  how  it  got 
there.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Five-Generation  Family 

It  is  remaikalde  how  many  homes  into 
which  The  ItrRAT,  New-Yorker  goes  reg¬ 
ularly  can  show  a  group  somewhat  like 
the  picture  on  this  page.  Three  and  four 
generations  are  quite  common.  This 
one,  however,  covers  live  generations, 
from  the  old  veteran  to  the  last  baby. 
Mr.  Frederick  Floiight  served  all  through 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  Grand  Army 
man,  as  we  may_  see  from  the  badge  on 
bis  coat.  The  picture  shows  a  long  list 
of  bis  descendants,  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter,  who  is  also  a  grand¬ 
mother.  Mr.  Floiight  was  a  successful 
farmer,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  are 
passed  oil  the  farm  with  his  descendants. 
There  are  still  many  of  these  line  old 
men  left,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  when, 
as  in  this  case,  they  may  have  their  eliil- 
ren  and  descendants  around  them,  and 
live  on  feeling  that  the  last  years  are 
after  all  the  best  of  their  life.  We  have 
frequently  said  that  the  final  test,  of 
character  for  men  and  women  will  he 
found  in  the  way  they  treat  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  family,  and  it  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  learn  that  in  so  many  of  the  homes 
entered  by  TtiE  R.  N.-Y.  these  fine  old 
people  are  appreciated  and  respected  so 
that  their  hist  years  of  life  are  made 
what  they  should  he.  Very  likely  there 
are  other  family  groups  in  which  the  fifth 
or  even  the  sixth  generation  can  be 
shown,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  learn 
about  them. 


A  Farm  Family  of  Five  Generations 
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rule  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the 
inramomit  consideration,  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  mother  may  be  Riven  the  pref- 
i  icnee  over  the  father  where  her  custody 
appears  roost  beneficial  to  the  child.  In 
arriving  at  what,  would  he  considered  the 
best  welfare  of  the  child,  its  age,  sex, 
health,  the  preference  ot  the  child,  the 
competency,  character  and  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  parent  and  his  financial 
standing  are  all  taken  into  consideration. 

In  this  case  there  seems  to  be  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  children  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  father  and  he  seems 
to  have  the  paramount  right  to  anybody 
else  in  the  world  to  have  the  children  re- 
'maitt  with  him.  It  is  hard  to  give  advice 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  because  there  are 
so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  Home,  except  in  a  few  extraor- 
dinary  circumstances,  is  always  the  bo3t 
ax  all  year  farm  rciiool.  place  for  children,  but  if  the  father  and 

the  New  England  mother  are  going  to  have  disputes  about 
counties  have  used  their  agricultural  the  custody  of  their  children  and  cannot 
funds  for  bureau,  advisory  and  demon-  agree  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  it  may 
stration  work.  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  possibly  be  Hint,  the  influence  of  such  a 
has  preferred  to  Concentrate  more  on  a  home  would  not  he  best  for  them.  From 
county  agricultural  school,  which  has  what  is  said  the  father  seems  to  have  the 
lately  been  started  at  North  Walpole,  interests  of  all  his  -children  at  heart,  and 
Its  pupils  represent  16  cities  and  towns,  it  seems  as  if  he  could  convince  a  court 
ami  number  40  boys,  with  only  one  gill  to  that  effect,  and  under  all  the  eircum- 
student.  The  equipment  includes  a  40-  stances  as  stated  he  is  entitled  to  dispose 
acre  farm  with  a  house  now  used  as  a  of  his  children  as  he  sees  fit.  He  may  go 
school  building,  but  a  new  building  118  and  bring  the  children  home  and  keep 
by  80  feet  is  under  construction.  This  them  there,  and  if  the  children  are  taken 
school  is  “different”  in  several  ways,  from  him,  he  may  obtain  a  writ  of 
are  no  entrance  examinations,  habeas  corpus  to  get  them  back.  This,  of 
The  pupils  have  only  to  convince  the  course,  would  require  the  services  of  a 
management  that  they  have  enough  lawyer,  but  if  bis  wife  does  not  consent 
training  and  ambition  to  make  good  use  to  let  the  children  return  home,  such  ae- 
of  the  instruction  received.  There  is  no  tion  may  be  necessary,  and  if  he  does 
room  for  idlers.  It  is  a  12  months  have  to  go  to  a  lawyer,  he  should  get  the 
in  the  year  proposition.  Lessons  on  an-  services  of  the  best  there  is  in  the  iilaee, 
inial  husbandry,  poultry,  market  garden-  as  this  will  be  most  satisfactory  in  the 
ing,  fruit  growing,  farm  management  end.  , 

and  farm  accounts;  also  arithmetic,  his-  in  Massachusetts  there  are  these  two 
civics,  music  and  physical  educa-  further  provisions  the  inquirer  should 
are  offered  in  Wflntor.  But  the  know  about:  (1)  In  divorce  actions,  in 
work  does  not  end  in  the  class  room,  making  an  order  relative  to  the  custody 
Learn  to  do  by  doing,”  is  the  school  0f  the  children,  the  rights  of  the  parents 
motto  and  the  home  project  work  means  sh!1]lj  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  be 
carrying  out  on  the  home  place  under  holt]  to  be  equal,  ami  the  happiuess  and 
supervision  of  the  instructor  some  of  the  weifare  0f  the  children  shall  determine 
methods  that,  have  been  studied  in  the.  f,ieir  f.„st.odv  or  possession,  and  (2)  if 
school  hours  Students  may  choose  to  tht;  parents  of  minor  children  live  sep- 
some  extent,  hut  must  work  out  at  home  aratelv,  the  probate  court  shall  have  the 
H".ne  of  the  real  problems  in  dairying,  S!lmc  power,  upon  the  petition  of  either 
poultry,  fruit  or  gardening.  In  Summer  pare&t(  t<>  niake  decrees  relative  to  their 
there  will  be  more  real  work  than  evei,  cnre<  custody,  education  and  mainte- 
for  then  it  will  he  all  farming,  garden*  nance)  aa  relative  to  children  whose  pa- 
under  skilled  dilectioil*  am  •  *inrl  sjlmll  tlt'inrni  itiP 


New  England  Notes 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

An?.w>  r  tho  farmer's bin-questionn: 

Hov/ ,  an  I  have  npood  K^rdi  a  with 

1.^1 -;t  expense?  How  can  the  wifo  V 

I  ■  plenty  of  froth  vesret-Al.i l-is  for 

tho  homo  tablu  with  leant  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SXfS, 

».  ft  solves  tho  garden  labor  problem. 

Taken  tho  place  of  many  tools — 
— .  stored  In  small  space.  Sows,  env- 

n°ni  ers.  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 

etc,  .better  than  old-timo  tools. 
tBP.  A  woman,  boy  or  girl  ear 

•trxi  push  it  and  do  a  day  a  band- 

X.  _  work  l»i  « 


Fancy  Fruit  by  Plain  Methods 

Some  of  the  best  Baldwin  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  in  Boston  market,  came  from 
a  plain  farm  orchard  in  Southern  Middle¬ 
sex  County.  The  choicest  of  this  fruit 
sold  in  the  open  market  this  season  ..t  $2 
per  box  packed  Western  style.  It  was 
stacked  in  the  market  stalls  right  beside 
the  fancy  Far  Western  fruit  and  sold  us 
high  as  any  of  it.  Some  other  Eastern 
fruit  did  as  well,  but  it  was  often  from 
orchards  managed  in  snrli  an  expensive 
and  “scientific”  way  ns  to  seem  almost 
out  of  the  farmers’  class.  But  the  fruit, 
of  thp  Cheney  Bros.’  orchard  is  grown  at 
ordinary  cost..  The  story  is  interesting.  While  many 

About  40  years  ago  a  man,  broken  in 
health  and  with  very  little  money,  came 
into  the  country  because  he  felt  he  could 
not  be  well  and  support  bis  family  in  the 
city.  This  particular  farm  was  taken  be¬ 
cause  it  could  be  bought  cheap  and  on 
credit.  It  was  far  from  centrally  located. 

The  land  was  in  poor,  rough  condition, 
and  little  more  than  a  stone  heap.  There 
are  rocks  in  almost,  incredible  numbers  and 
one  might  apparently  cross  a  field  any¬ 
where  by  jumping  from  one  large  stone  or 
boulder  to  another.  To  raise  anything 
was  the  hardest  kind  of  labor,  but  the  There 
man  worked,  regained  health,  and  is  still 
working  moderately  at  a  green  old  age. 

Everybody  helped.  “There  were  three  of 
us  boys,”  said  Myron  Cheney,  “ami  we  all 
began  to  work  at  five  years  of  age.  The 
trees  were  planted  and  a  greenhouse  busi¬ 
ness  started.  We  hud  1,500  barrels  of 
apples  this  year.  The  farm  supports  fam¬ 
ilies  with  eighteen  persons  altogether.” 

IIow  is  that  for  rocky,  bushy  hillsides  tory, 
that  most  farmers  would  have  despised  tion 
even  as  pasture  laud?  There  are  about 
20  acres  of  trees,  some  of  them  oM  and 
some  just  coming  into  good  bearing,  but 
jt  is  all  good  fruit  and  some  extremely 
Rood.  "A  buyer  who  came  to  look  at  our 
orchard,”  said  one  of  the  brothers,  “re¬ 
marked  that  ho  could  find  plenty  of  prize 
apples  even  among  those  on  the  ground." 

The  excellence  of  the  fruit  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  its  color.  It  is  not  so  hard  to 
get  a  rich,  even  color  on  the  McIntosh. 

But  the  Baldwins  are  red,  too;  a  bright, 
rich  even  color,  not  on  one  side,  hot  all 
over.  Whole  boxes  of  fruit  such  as  is 
seldom  found  except  on  nti  exhibition 
plate;  perfect  in  shape  and  uniform  in 
size  and  color.  Tho  most  interesting 
point  of  it.  is  that  the  methods  are  simple. 

The  trees  were  cultivated  as  well  as 
convenient  among  so  many  rocks  until 
they  became  of  bearing  age.  They  got  as 
much  manure  as  could  he  spared,  which 
was  no  very  great  amount.  The  soil 
seems  tolerably  good,  but  not  of  unusual 
fertility.  The  bearing  orchards  are  not 
cultivated,  nor  manured  to  any  extent, 
but  nothing  except  fruit  and  trimmings 
are.  taken  away.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  “sod  culture"  method  leads  to  early 
maturity  and  high  coloring,  although 
usually  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

The  spray  system  is  the  common  one  in 
this  section ;  once  when  t.be  buds  show 
green,  to  kill  scale,  scab,  aphis,  etc.,  and 
the  other  spray  after  the  blossoms  fall 
to  check  the  Codling  moth  and  the.  fungus 
diseases. 

Tho  only  practice  which  really  seems  to 
account  for  the  high  grade  of  the  fruit  is 
the  pruning.  Much  more  wood  is  taken 
away  than  from  most  other  orchards  of 
this  section.  The  idea  is  that  fine  fruit  is 
produced  by  having  less  bearing  wood, 
but  that,  bearing  wood  must  be  new 
growth  and  on  the  outside  of  the  tree 
with  plenty  of  space  nil  around,  so  that 
sun  and  air  will  get.  at  all  the  fruit  and 
paint  it  with  the  richest  coloring.  Inside 
branches  are  cut  out.  Top  and  side 
branches  are  thinned.  The  trees,  even 
the  old  ones,  respond  by  making  fresh 
new  wood  every  year,  and  this  new 
growth  is  thinned  and  trained  so  hat  the 
tree  is  continually  being  renewed.  This 
hard  and  repeated  pruning  of  course  re¬ 
moves  many  fruit  buds  each  year  and 
practically  thins  out  the  crop.  The  fruit 
itself  is  not  thinned,  because  the  owners 
feel  they  cannot  afford  the  time,  and  they 
do  not  believe  in  eight-hour  days,  either. 

They  believe  fine  fruit  pays  best  and 
they  adopt  the  sod  culture  and  the  hard 
pruning  as  the  least  expensive  way  for  a 
busy  farmer  to  get  high-grade  results. 

They  barrel  much  of  the  crop  and  it  sells 
at  top  prices  for  its  class,  while  the 
fancy  apples  are  packed  in  Western  style 
4(Mb.  boxes  and  sold  at  fancy  prices.  It 
appears  altogether  a  pretty  good  system, 
at  least  for  orchards  on  very  rocky,  hilly 
land.  It  seems  that  the  yield  is  reduced 
at  least  om-third  compared  with  orchards 
where  more  cultivating  and  less  pruning 
is  clone,  hut  the  cost  is  less,  the  color  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  fruit  being  a  couple  of 
weeks  earlier  to  ripen  may  be  gathered 
before  the  big  blow  that  so  often  dam¬ 
ages  a  crop  timt  must  be  left  late  ou  the 
trees.  Another  point,  the  Cheneys  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  hard  pruning  saves  the 
strength  of  the  trees  and  tends  to  make 
regular  yearly  crops  of  fruit. 

planning  a  state’s  agriculture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dec. 

5,  the  farmer  officials  were  re-elected. 

The  board  recommends  that  a  director 
of  organization  and  markets  be  appoint-  only  a  primary 
<ed  by  law  to  get  facts  and  figures  about  riglit,  which  is  subject  to  the  general 
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This  T  ransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 


Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  It  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  nn<1  on»  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  ltnlng,  8%  -Inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blade*  helng  mmle  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  "Keen  Kiitler,”  which 
in  itself  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  tile  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  the  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knile  will  nol  be  gi»en  with  wbscrip- 
t  linns  they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in 
place  of  cash )  to  our  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  os  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 

NEW-YORKER 


PICKERING  FOR  A  MILK  PRICE. 

The  producers  in  Windham  County, 
Vt,.  held  back  their  milk  at  the  time  of 
the  general  “strike.”  They  ship  to  the 
Aldens,  one  of  the  smaller  Boston  con¬ 
tracting  films,  and  hence  were  a  little 
at  one  side  of  the  contest,  but  concluded 
to  take  a  hand  in  bringing  their  market 
into  line.  They  sent  a  delegate  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Puttee  of  the  New  England  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  in  negotiating  with 
the  Aldens.  It  took  time  to  make  the 
terms,  but  results  were  satisfactory. 
They  get  20  cents  per  S^-qt.  can  load¬ 
ed  iit  Brattleboro,  which  is  a  raise  of 
six  cents.  This  price  lasts  until  March 
when  they  get  six  cents  above  last 
Spring’s  price.  g.  b.  f. 


Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States ! 

The  Potato  crop  has  brought  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
this  county.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook 
is  about  300  bushels  per  acre  or  more  than  three  times 
the  average  yield  in  the  United  States. 


Did  You  Raise  300  Bushels  of  Potatoes 
Per  Acre  This  Year? 

If  not,  you  have  lost  a  part  of  your  profits.  The  Aroo¬ 
stook  County  farmer  insures  successful  crops  by  applying 
plenty  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  He  plows  and  cultivates 
carefully,  uses  clean  seed  and  sprays  often.  These 
gigantic  crops  are  the  result  of  intelligent  care  and  ample 
supplies  of  effective  plant  food. 


are  the  Aroostook  farmers’  standard, 


For  sixty  years  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  have  assisted 
good  farmers  in  all  sections  of  this  country  to  increase 
their  crops  and  their  profits.  Plan  now  to  get  your  full 
profit  from  your  1917  potato  crop. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  book  entitled  “ Potatoes ,  a 
Money  Crop.”  This  book  contains  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  methods  used  by  the  best  Aroostook 
County  potato  growers  and  also  the  story  of  a  profitable 
potato  crop  written 
by  an  Aroos-took 
County  farmer. 


(USE  THISICOUPON) 


Crop  Book  Dept. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

New  /ork.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemt  n  : — 

Flease  send  me  your  special  Potato  Book. 

I  raise . . . . . acres  of  potatoes. 

I  use... . tons  of . ..fertilizer. 

Please  quote  me  prices  on . 

Name . R.F.D.  No . 


Address  Crop  Book  Dept. 

The  Coe-MortimerCo 

Subsidiary  of  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  Y  ork  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit,  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  o  ily.  Rm  to  make  doubly  an«.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  snstaintd  by  trusting  any  dcllbcmro  s»  ntdler,  I  r respon¬ 
sible  advert, oeni  nr  riitsleaiiing  advert l-onu  nta  in  one  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  olten  called  upon 
to  adjust  dttfcrences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber*  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advert  Oer*  or  not.  We  willingly  mo  our  good 
dffioee  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions,  We  protect  nubsertt.  iv  against,  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debto  of  honest  jian  k  m  ors  r.-i to-f mil'll  [ >Y  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify'  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rurai,  New- 
Yorker  when  v  riling  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  10. 

( >T  so  long  ;igo  we  met  a  man  who  had  been 
writing  for  10  years.  He  said  he  could  not 
think  of  another  thing  to  write  about.  “How  can 
you  keep  it  going?”  he  said.  We  just  showed  him 
a  number  of  letters  from  our  readers — like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Today  is  my  fifty-seventh  birthday  and  I  have  been 
with  you  10  years,  and  have  had  to  take  in  washing 
to  pay,  but  I  don’t  care.  I  don’t  feel  at  home  with¬ 
out  the  paper  to  read;  it  is  my  favorite  paper.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  an  old  soldier  who  died  in  the  war  52 
years  ago.  mrs.  jennie  wing. 

Vermont. 

We  should  soon  run  down  to  the  poorest  common¬ 
place  if  it  were  not  for  our  friends.  They  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  paper  and  out  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  sympathy  and  homely  wisdom  keep 
us  fresh  and  free.  It  would  he  a  dull  mind  that 
could  not  read  between  the  lines  of  that  letter  and 
find  the  spirit  which  moves  the  world. 

* 

WE  never  before  had  so  many  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  get  the  tonnage  of  hay  in 
mow  or  stack  by  measuring  it.  Tn  Montana  there 
is  a  law  which  states  that  512  cubic  feet  shall 
constitute  a  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay — in  stack  or  mow 
00  days  or  more  after  stacking.  For  clean  Timothy 
and  clover  450  cubic  feet  constitute  a  legal  ton. 
That  figuring  is  mostly  confined  to  large  outside 
stacks.  Tu  most  of  our  smaller  haymows  at  least 
five  per  cent,  should  he  added  to  these  figures. 
They  are  estimates  at  best,  and  when  hay  is  sold 
it  should  he  weighed  if  possible. 

* 

SELLING  milk  at  18  cents  a  quart  at  Miami, 
Fla.,  looks  like  picking  up  money  (see  page 
1577),  but  whoever  gets  that  price  will  earn  every 
cent  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the 
possibility  of  producing  milk  in  Florida  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  cattle  tick  has  been  destroyed.  The 
climate  is  ideal  for  Winter  dairying,  and  a  great 
array  of  forage  plants  can  be  grown.  It  seems  all 
light,  hut  some  years  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  tried 
to  buy  a  good  cow  in  upper  Florida,  and  did  not 
make  a  thrilling  success.  The  old  Spaniards  looked 
to  Florida  to  produce  the  germ  of  perpetual  youth. 
They  failed  to  find  it,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
not  to  expect  to  find  perpetual  truth  down  there 
either.  Any  man  who  ever  sells  milk  at  IS  cents 
a  quart  will  earn  every  cent  of  it. 

* 

The  testimony  shows  that,  if  these  men  had  such  * 
reputations  they  did  not  have  truth  and  veracity.  I 
wish  you  could  explain  how  I  can  be  lenient  with  these 
men  when  I  have  just  sent  a  poor  man  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  embezzling  $500.  After  these  men  got  the 
confidence  of  the  farmers,  they  tried  to  wheedle  the 
money  from  them,  and  if  that  failed,  they  threatened 
the  farmers  with  lawsuits.  I  don’t  remember  a  worse 
case  of  this  kind. 

HE  speaker  was  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the 
IT.  S.  Court  at  Iudianaptolis.  He  was  sending 
James  A.  Everitt  of  Up-To-Date  Farming  to  jail 
for  18  months.  Mr.  Everitt’s  lawyer  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  his  client  had  “a  good  reputation  for 
honesty  and  veracity.’*  Then  Judge  Anderson  laid 
down  the  text  for  100  sermons. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  your  reputation  is  good, 
but  your  character  is  bad  ” 

The  most  successful  and  the  meanest  swindling 
is  done  by  people  who  have  “a  good  reputation.” 
While  his  “reputation”  lasts  the  hypocrite  and  liar 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  brutal  cynic  or  open 
rogue.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  men 
who  deal  with  farmei’s.  Most  country  people  are 
familiar  with  the  rougher  and  cruder  foi-rns  of 
life  and  character,  and  they  can  size  up  a  rogue 
who  sins  openly  without  trouble.  The  glib  talker 
and  promiser  with  “a  good  reputation”  will  work 
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into  their  confidence  and  rob  them  before  they  find 
him  out.  They  would  fight  the  robber  who  tries  to 
outer  their  house  at  night  because  they  know  him 
for  what  he  is.  Sneaking  rascals  like  Everitt  will 
enter  their  house  through  a  farm  paper  and,  before 
they  are  found  out,  rob  them  of  money,  embitter 
their  lives,  and  poison  the  minds  of  their  children. 
We  trust  that  Everitt  heads  a  long  procession  of 
publishers  whose  "reputation”  has  now  worn  so  thin 
that  they  will  soon  break  into  jail.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  more  of  these  pests — some  of  them  high  up 
in  society — who  have,  for  years,  systematically 
fooled  their  readers.  “Reputation"  has  thus  far 
posed  them  as  masters.  “Character”  will,  before 
long,  properly  make  them  jailbirds. 

* 

WE  learn  of  a  farmers’  exchange  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  which  could  handle  many  carloads  of 
apples  during  the  season.  They  do  not  want  the 
highest  grade,  but  could  take  care  of  a  class  of 
fruit  which  does  not  always  sell  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  apple  growing  sections.  If  they 
were  sure  of  a  steady  supply  this  exchange  could, 
without  doubt,  develop  a  fine  market  for  such  fruit. 
They  are  well  located  for  direct  water  shipment 
and  could  exchange  oranges,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  Southern  products.  Now  if  some  similar  far¬ 
mer’s  exchange  at  the  North,  located  near  the 
coast,  could  do  business  with  this  Southern  com¬ 
pany  direct,  a  new  outlet  would  he  opened  and  a 
large  new  market  developed.  Thousands  of  barrels 
of  apples,  now  almost  given  away  at  the  North, 
would  be  sold  at  a  profit  and  in  coming  seasons, 
potatoes  and  other  products  could  be  handled.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  organized  farmers  to  get  together. 
Why  not  do  the  work  which  now  hundreds  of  mid¬ 
dlemen  are  paid  to  do  for  you? 

* 

THE  recent  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
at  Utica  was  a  wonder.  We  can  all  remem¬ 
ber  when  practically  every  meeting  of  farmers  in 
New  York  State  was  dominated  by  a  few  politicians. 
These  meetings  were  small,  without  enthusiasm,  and 
about  us  dry  and  perfunctory  as  a  gathering  called 
to  discuss  prehistoric  man.  Now — this  is  what 

a  visitor  to  this  Utica  meeting  writes : 

As  I  climbed  the.  stairs  somebody  was  lotting  loose 
something  like  this,  “What's  the  matter  with  Cooper?” 
And  then  the  roar  of  000  healthy  lungs  rattled  the  win¬ 
dows  with  "He's  all  right !”  And  so  on  down  the  list. 
They  cheered  everybody,  the  directors,  the  publicity 
man,  George  W.  Rush,  and  wound  tip  with  a  regular 
rip-snorter  for  Commissioner  Dillon.  I  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  farmers  in  which  so  great  unanimity  pre¬ 
vailed. 

We  presume  you  realize  that  for  years  past  one 
trouble  has  been  that  farmers  reserved  this  noise 
and  enthusiasm  for  men  and  for  issues  which  never 
touched  their  own  lives  directly.  When  they  ask 
what’s  the  matter  with  some  big  politician  their 
voice  is  just  about  as  effective  as  the  squeak  of  a 
toy  pulled  by  a  string.  When  they  ask  what’s  the 
matter  with  Thompson,  or  Cooper,  or  the  rest  of 
their  own  leaders,  they  get.  into  their  own  business. 
We  thank  the  Lord  these  farmers  are  realizing  their 
power. 

* 

SOME  weeks  before  the  election  we  told  the  story 
of  that  big  revolution  in  North  Dakota.  The 
farmers  were  in  great  majority  in  that  State,  but 
the  Legislature  and  Governor  ignored  them.  This 
“government”  thought  itself  safe  so  long  as  it  con-, 
trolled  the  party  machinery.  Those  farmers  start¬ 
ed  in  and  took  the  machine  away  from  Ihe  politi¬ 
cians.  They  nominated  their  own  candidates,  and 
have  now  elected  them  by  great  majorities.  Thus 
begins  one  of  the  most  significant  political  experi¬ 
ments  ever  started  in  the  world.  These  farmers  are 
pledged  to  certain  definite  reforms,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  marketing  crqps  and  protecting  and  fin¬ 
ancing  the  farmer’s  business.  There  may  be  some 
hitches  or  mistakes  at  first,  but  vve  believe  these 
determined  men  will  carry  through  their  program, 
and  that  North  Dakota  and  the  country  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  it.  The  farmers  of  New  York  have  also 
great  marketing  wrongs  to  be  made  right.  If  they 
should  be  driven  to  it  they  may  duplicate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  year  in  North  Dakota. 

* 

AT  the  close  of  the  year  most  men  are  given 
somewhat  to  reflection.  The  older  they  grow 
the  more  willing  they  are  to  accept  certain  events 
of  life  as  settled  beyond  dispute.  Any  man  of 
50  will  tell  you  that  each  human  being  has  his  lump 
of  sugar  and  must  also  take  his  medicine.  Usually 
the  medicine  must  be  taken  to  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  sugar.  Of  course  by  “sugar”  we  mean 
opportunity,  a  chance  to  become  independent 
through  labor  and  self-denial — and  that  curious  ele¬ 
ment  which  the  world  calls  “luck.”  Some  use  their 
“sugar”  to  sweeten  their  own  cup  with  little 
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thought  that  others  near  them  must  drink  the  sour 
or  bitter  dregs  of  life.  Others  waste  their  sugar 
as  it  comes  to  them,  and  like  all  who  gorge  on 
sweets,  are  finally  confronted  with  the  cup  of  medi¬ 
cine.  No  matter  what  we  do  with  our  “sugar”  we 
must  all  take  our  medicine  sooner  or  later,  and 
probably  the  finest  test  of  character  comes  in  the 
way  we  take  it.  The  face  we  make  up  on  taking 
the  dose  indicates  the  depth  and  strength  of  cour¬ 
age  and  philosophy.  Note  what  a  man  does  with 
his  “sugar”  if  you  would  know  his  character. 
Watch  him  take  his  medicine  if  you  want  the  final 
test. 

* 

EVEN  the  liquor  meu  now  seem  ready  to  admit 
that  prohibition  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  win  90  per  cent,  of  the  country  within  a  few 
years.  Mr.  Bryan  now  regards  it  as  the  greatest 
social  question,  and  urges  his  party  to  take  up  the 
issue  seriously^  The  fact  is  that  the  liquor  traffic 
has  no  economic  right  to  exist  in  this  country.  It 
serves  no  useful  or  respectable  purpose,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  dead  loss  which  society  cannot  afford  to 
suffex*.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  can  be  used 
for  making  industrial  alcohol  and  thus  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  meu  who  are  now  worse  than  uselessly 
employed  in  making  liquor.  Every  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  argument  is  against  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has 
no  place  in  a  country  or  in  a  world  in  which  pov¬ 
erty  exists  and  where  men,  women  or  children  lack 
food  and  shelter.  Farmers  are  injured  by  this 
traffic  more  than  any  other  class.  They  realize  it, 
and  that  is  why  the  great  strength  of  the  move¬ 
ment  against  “booze”  comes  fi’om  the  country.  The 
business  of  selling  liquor  is  no  longer  respectable 
and  the  end  of  it  is  in  sight. 

* 

WE  have  had  some  remarkable  replies  to  that 
question  about  the  “self-made”  man  and  his 
view  of  society.  Here  is  one — at  least  original  and 
novel  in  expression.  Is  it  true? 

I  have  noticed  the  “self-made”  man,  and  he  is  more 
of  a  cheap  factory  product  than  a  homemade  article ; 
poorly  colored,  lacking  in  polish,  and  lopsided.  His 
mind  is  a  Cyclops,  on  wealth  and  too  small  to  hold 
more  than  the  one  idea.  His  charity  is  hush-money 
to  a  decrepit  conscience  paid  as  a  bribe  to  the  Record¬ 
ing  Angel.  He  is  like  a  horse  with  a  pair  of  gold 
blinds  seeing  nothing  but  the  reflected  color;  he  sees 
life  through  yellow  glasses,  and  loses  all  the  soft  shades 
and  strong  colors.  No  matter  where  he  goes  when  he 
dies,  to  him,  the  mere  fact  of  leaving  his  wealth  will  bo 
enough. 

Most  self-made  men  that  we  know  seem  to  for¬ 
get  at  times  that  they  have  any  other  Maker  be¬ 
sides  the  one  who  wears  their  own  clothes.  But 
are  they  ever  as  bad  as  that?  If  so — what’s  the 
object  of  pushing  yourself  to  the  limit?  We  find 
that  most  of  these  self-made  men  look  with  scorn 
upon  the  people  who  fail  to  fight  or  woi*k  and  go 
through  life  leaning  against  some  stronger  person 
— finally  ending  by  blaming  the  self-made  man; 
8o  there  are  two  sides  to  it  after  all. 

* 

THE  so-called  “egg  boycott”  now  on  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  is  a  popular  pro¬ 
test  against  the  extortions  of  the  cold  storage  men. 
It  cannot  succeed  permanently,  and  will  do  both 
consumers  and  producers  more  harm  than  good  in 
the  end.  There  is  so  much  talk  about  it  that  many 
commission  men  and  dealers  have  used  it  as  a  club 
to  beat  down  prices  and  make  low  returns  to  ship¬ 
pers.  The  Rochester  Herald  puts  the  situation  well 
as  follows : 

If  one-tenth  the  time  and  newspaper  space  that  is 
now  spent  in  caterwauling  about  high  prices  were  em¬ 
ploy'd  iu  diligent  study  of  means  adapted  to  bring  the 
farmers’  surplus  crops  within  reach  of  the  cities’  un¬ 
satisfied  needs,  there  would  presently  be  no  food  fam¬ 
ine  anywhere,  nor  threat  of  any. 

Cold  storage  for  certain  foods  is  now  a  public  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  no  one  begrudges  the  storage  men  a 
fair  profit.  When  they  undertake  to  rob  the  people 
through  extortion  and  misrepresentation  of  goods 
they  become  public  enemies.  Quit  “boycotting”  and 
investigating  and  get  together  back  of  the  plan  for 
terminal  city  markets! 


Brevities 

Ax  open  Winter  thus  far — do  not  trust  it  to  stay  so. 

Nitrogen  represents  “smartness.”  The  old-fashioned 
way  of  taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  heir  was  to  use  a 
shingle ! 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  farmer  asked  for  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  dairy  burn.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted 
plans  from  practical  dairymen.  There  have  been  so 
many  good  suggestions  that  we  shall  print  a  series  of 
these  plans.  Many  of  them  are  very  good,  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  lifelong  study  of  cows  and  the  way  to  handle 
them  conveniently. 

The  county  agent  for  Winston  Co..  Miss.,  got  12 
farmers  to  combine  and  ship  42  head  of  cattle  and  one 
hog  in  a  single  carload.  Several  men  contributed  one 
cow  and  a  calf  each.  The  stock  was  marked  and  sold 
separately,  and  all  brought  $894 — more  than  the  local 
price,  and  that  on  an  “off”  market. 
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A  Good  Christmas  Present :  a  Fight 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  to  take  seriously 
certain  reports  alleging  a  proposed  change  in  heads  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets?  As  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  both  the  Pomona 
Orange  and  the  local  Grange  I  think  I  am  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  state  that,  should  there  be  any  truth  in  these 
reports,  both  the  Grange  and  the  Dairymen's  League 
branches  in  the  county  will  do  what  is  in  their  power 
to  prevent  such  a  change  being  made  provided  that 
Mr.  Dillon  is  willing  to  direct  the  Department  in  the 
future.  HENRY  MUSCH,  JR. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  reports  you  speak  of  are  evidently  put  out 
as  “feelers.”  This  is  the  way  certain  interests 
and  politicians  try  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public. 
This  situation  has  brought  to  the  fanners  of  New 
York  State  the  best  Christmas  present  they  have 
had  in  half  a  century.  What  is  it — some  soft  job, 
some  big  government  graft,  some  special  privilege, 
or  some  political  plum  to  he  handed  our  farmers? 
No.  We  should  consider  such  things  a  penance 
lather  than  a  present.  It  is  the  chance  for  farmers 
to  light  and  do  their  fighting  over  a  clear-cut  and 
definite  issue.  We  never  had  it  before  in  New 
York  State,  because  all  farm  issues  have  in  the  past 
been  mixed  up  with  a  low  grade  of  politics  which 
no  decent  man  could  touch  without  getting  his 
hands  dirty. 

Now  we  are  to  have  the  real  thing.  The  com¬ 
mission  men,  the  dealers,  the  cold  storage  men,  and 
the  handlers  have  come  out  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  mind.  They  expect  Governor  Whitman  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  and  they 
will  work  to  “eliminate”  Commissioner  Dillon  en¬ 
tirely  when  this  reorganization  is  worked  out. 
Their  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  an  official  who  cannot  he 
bought  or  bribed  or  frightened  away  from  doing  his 
duty  to  the  farmers.  If  Commissioner  Dillon  had 
been  willing  to  sit  in  his  chair  and  do  mere  per¬ 
functory  work,  as  every  other  similar  department  is 
doing,  he  would  be  a  hero  to  these  men.  They  could 
keep  on  robbing  both  farmers  and  consumers  with¬ 
out  hindrance.  They  would  praise  the  department 
openly  since  it  did  them  no  harm,  but  privately  they 
would  call  it  a  joke,  as  they  now  do  the  other  de¬ 
partments  which  are  supposed  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Dillon  struck  right  at  the  sore  spot  in  the 
whole  bad  business  of  graft  and  extortion,  which 
has  obtained  control  of  food  distribution.  lie  has 
made  enemies,  hut  every  one  of  them  is  also  either 
an  open  enemy  or  a  hypocritical  friend  of  the 
farmer,  lint  for  the  interest  and  public  attention 
which  his  work  has  attracted  the  dairymen  never 
could  have  organized  and  won  their  recent  strug¬ 
gle.  Farmers  never  would  have  gained  their  pres¬ 
ent  courage  and  hope,  and  a  Legislature  pledged 
to  marketing  reform  legislation  never  could  have 
been  elected.  These  middlemen  and  handlers  real¬ 
ize  the  tremendous  power  that  is  gathering  and 
they  know  it  will  grow.  They  do  not  want  the 
farmer’s  arm  to  swing  a  sledge  hammer.  They 
want  to  substitute  a  padded  stick,  which  will  he 
as  soft  and  harmless  as  a  feather  bed.  That  is 
why  they  want  to  reorganize  and  “eliminate”  Mr. 
Dillon.  That  is  why  they  are  starting  these  re¬ 
ports  as  feelers  to  see  if  the  farmers  have  the  cour¬ 
age  and  the  nerve  to  fight,  for  their  rights. 

And  the  politicians  no  less.  They  know  how  the 
last  election  was  lost  in  the  West.  They  might 
easily  have  won  it  if  they  had  shown  any  sense  in 
realizing  what  those  Western  farmers  stood  for. 
The  election  was  lost  and  won  on  the  issue  of  the 
35-cenl:  dollar,  under  other  names  to  he  sure,  but 


ly  who  is  on  the  other  side.  It  is  your  issue  and 
your  fight;  the  best  chance  you  ever  had  to  plow 
and  harrow  at  Albany.  The  other  side  is  already 
in  the  field  with  their  money  and  their  organization. 
You  have  your  pen  and  your  postage  stamp. 

Governor  Whitman  is  not  a  farmer.  Even  if  he 
were,  he  could  not  know  just  what  you  want  unless 
you  told  him  clearly.  Ills  party  is  now  in  full  pow¬ 
er,  and  he  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  State.  During  the  recent  campaign 
Governor  Whitman  spoke  favorably  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Market^,  and  also  of  its  manage¬ 
ment.  The  interests  we  have  mentioned  will  try  to 
exert  pressure  upon  him  to  destroy  this  Department 
or  make  it  useless.  You,  who  are  benefited  by  the 
Department,  owe  it  to  him  and  to  yourself  to  tell 
him  what  you  want. 


A  Ringing  Dairymen’s  Resolution 

The  meeting  of  the  Delaware  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Delhi  on  December  13th  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  of  farmers 
ever  held  in  New  York  State.  At  least  1000  people 
were  present,  many  of  them  coming  long  distances 
to  attend.  Several  counties  were  represented,  and 
one  man  stated  that  he  came  50  miles.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  great  enthusiasm  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  dairy  sections.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  known  before,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State  fully  understand 
the  situation,  and  are  determined  to  have  what 
belongs  to  them.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously. 

WHEREAS,  The  New  York  World  of  December 
13th  rpiotes  lion.  George  W.  Ward,  the  counsel  for 
the  Wicks  Legislative  Committee,  as  favoring  New 
York  City  supervision  of  the  milk  business  by  fix¬ 
ing  the  maximum  price  for  the  product  and  divid¬ 
ing  city  communities  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  private  companies  would  have  a  monopoly; 

RESOLVED,  That  the  producers  assembled  at 
Delhi,  in  Delaware  County  on  December  13th  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  promptly  and  emphatically 
protest  against  any  such  monopoly  for  the  control 
of  the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  experience  with  monopoly  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  milk  business  has  not  been  satisfactory  in 
the  past ;  it  is  burdensome  now,  and  producers  look 
for  no  immediate  relief  in  the  future.  The  present 
unsatisfactory  distributing  service  has  been  a  mon¬ 
opoly  for  a  generation,  and  has  been  continuously 
unsatisfactory  both  to  producer  and  consumer,  and 
lias  created  a  condition  against  which  the  whole 
State,  country  and  city,  are  now  in  protest. 

To  free  themselves  from  this  condition  of  mon¬ 
opoly  the  producers  of  milk  have  been  driven  to 
State-wide  organization  for  their  mutual  protection. 
They  find  themselves  now  in  a  position  with  their 
recent  experience  to  deliver  milk  from  their  own 
finishing  plants  to  the  home  of  the  consumer  at  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  23%  to  the  consumer,  and  a 
liberal  increase  on  the  past  prices  to  themselves. 
They  protest  against  an  attempt  now  to  shut  them 
out  of  the  market  that  they  are  prepared  to  de¬ 
velop  on  this  basis,  and  they  wish  to  notify  tluj 
Wicks  Committee,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
that  they  will  oppose  any  such  measure  with  all 
of  their  power  and  influence. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


where  the  knuckles  and  the  head  skin  are  left  on,  sell¬ 
ers  have  to  allow  enough  weight,  to  cover  these,  and 
it  is  best  to  remove  them  before  shipment.  Then  open 
the  belly  from  pretty  well  up  between  the.  legs  to 
the  breast  bone;  remove  all  the  intestines,  including 
the  lights,  liver,  heart  and  especially  the  rectum  and 
wind  pipe,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  calf.  The  health  department  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  ordered  that  all  country-dressed 
calves  must  be  opened  all  the  way  through  the  breast 
and  throat.  Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  covering  to 
the  kidneys.  Now  balance  evenly  on  the  gambrel  and 
place  a  stick  of  suitable  length  in  the  opening  to  hold 
it  in  proper  shape;  then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place  un¬ 
til  the  flesh  is  “set”  and  the  animal  heat  is  all  out. 
The  stick  which  was  placed  across  the  opening  should 
now  be  removed,  fn  warm  weather  the  opening  should 
he  filled  with  a  large  piece  of  ice  and  sewed  up.  The 
calf  should  then  be  laid  down  so  that  the  cold  t.ir  will 
reach  all  parts  of  the  carcass.  Never  sew  up  a  calf 
except  to  keep  in  the  ice.  Mark  for  shipment  by  sew¬ 
ing  a  “shipping  tag”  to  the  bag  skin  between  the  hind 
legs.  Very  small,  young  calves  are  liable  to  seizure 
by  our  meat  inspectors  as  unfit  for  food.  Fed  calves, 
buttermilk,  grass  calves  and  yearlings  sell  much  lower 
in  price  then  veal  calves. 

DRESSED  HOGS  AND  ROASTING  PIGS.— 
Dressed  hogs,  100  to  120  pounds  each,  12e  to  12%c; 
125  to  150  pounds  each,  1 1  %e  to  12c;  150  to  200 
pounds,  lie  to  1114c;  over  200  pounds,  10%o  to  Lie; 
roasting  pigs,  10  h>  15  pounds  eaclu  17c  to  l.Sc;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  15  to  20  pounds  each,  15c  to  11c ;  roasting 
pigs,  25  to  35  pounds  each,  15c  to  1514c;  light  pigs, 
40  to  00  pounds  each,  13c  to  14e. 

APPLES. — In  light  supply  and  market,  firm.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  $4  to  $6.50  per  barrel.  Northern  Spy  $2  to 
$0;  Jonathan  $3.50  to  $6;  King  $3  to  $5;  Snow 
$3  to  $5;  Twenty  Ounce  $3  to  $5;  Winesup  $3  to  $5; 
Ben  Davis  $2.25  to  $3.25;  Ilubbardston  $2.50  to  $3; 
Gravenstein  $3  to  $4;  Baldwin,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $5.25; 
A  grade,  $3,50  to  $4.50 ;  B  grade  and  ungraded.  $2  to 
$3;  Greenings,  fancy,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  Greening,  A 
grade,  $3  to  $4 ;  B  grade  and  ungraded  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

POTATOES. — Maine  5c  to  10c  lower.  Virginia 
second  crop  about  cleaned  up.  Long  Island  $4.50  to  $5  ; 
Maine  Gobbler,  165  pound  bag,  $4.40  to  $4.65;  Maine 
Green  Mountain,  165-pound  bag,  $4.80  to  $5;  Virginia 
second  crop,  105-pound  bag,  $4  to  $4.50;  Bermuda  sec¬ 
ond  crop  barrel,  .$5  to  $8;  Sweet  potatoes,  fancy  Vir¬ 
ginia,  barrel,  $3  to  $4 ;  Jersey,  basket,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  December  13th,  1916 : 


2  cases  . 

2  cases  . . 

1  case  . 

6  cases  . 

1  case  . 

1%  case  . 

1114  cases  . 

1  case 

6  cases  . 

1  case  . 

18*4  cases  . 

5  cases  . 

121,4  cases  . 

114  case  . 

314  cases  . 

3915  cases  . . 

2  doz . 

3  doz.  duck  eggs 


EGGS. 


$0.61 

.59 

.58% 

.58 

.57 

.56 

.55 

.53 

.52 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.48 

.47 

.46 

.45 

.45 

.45 


POULTRY. 

136  lbs.  chickens  . 

113  lbs.  chickens  '. . 

107  lbs.  chickens  . 

55  lbs.  chickens  . 

96  lbs.  chickens  . 

552  lbs.  chickens  . 

164  lbs.  chickens  . 

94  lbs.  chickens  . 

261  lbs.  chickens  . 

41  lbs.  fowl  . 

93  lbs.  fowl  . 

87  lbs.  fowl  . . 

183  lbs.  fowl  . 

67  lbs.  fowl  . 

525  lbs.  fowl  . . . 

30  pairs  pigeons  . 

43  lbs.  old  cocks  . 

27  lbs.  turkeys  . . . 

VEGETABLES. 

9  bbls.  cabbage  . 

7  bbls.  cabbage  . 

17  crates  cabbage  . 

3S  bskts.  cabbage  . 

-  50  bskts.  sweet  potatoes  . 

28  bskts.  sweet  potatoes  . 

3  bskts.  green  beans  . 

1051  bags  potatoes  . 

5  crates  cauliflower  . 


$0.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.18% 

.18 

.17 

.16% 

.16 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.17 

•16% 

.16 

.17 

.14 

.25 


$3.00 

2.50 
3.00 
1.25 

.90 

.87% 

1.50 
3.00 
1.10 


at  heart  that  was  the  deciding  issue  between  the 
plain  producers  and  the  interests  which  they  are 
now  trying  to  reorganize  and  eliminate.  The  pol¬ 
iticians  know  what  happened  in  ihe  milk  strike, 
and  they  begin  to  see  what  is  coming  in  the  larger 
fight  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
yet  blind  as  hats  they  think  they  can  plug  up  a 
knot-hole  by  "elimination”  when  that  will  simply 
raise  a  direct  issue  which  will  turn  a  gentle  moun¬ 
tain  stream  into  an  uncontrollable  flood. 

Thus,  the  middlemen  and  handlers  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  made  the  issue  clear.  W  e  rejoice  that 
they  have  done  so.  It  is  a  glorious  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent;  a  gift  which  leads  the  way  to  freedom.  There 
is  nothing  personal  about  all  this.  It  has  simply 
been  Mr.  Dillon’s  privilege  and  duty  to  stand  up 
and  take  the  worst  pounding  and  abuse  ever  heaped 
upon  any  man  who  tried  to  help  American  farmers. 
This  very  abuse  is  the  finest  evidence  that  he  has 
really  done  something.  He  is  not  desirous  of  hold¬ 
ing  such  an  office  unless  he  can  have  solid  backing, 
and  thus  he  able  to  accomplish  something  of  true 
and  lasting  value.  The  men  who  take  the  05  cents 
of  Ihe  dollar  want  him  “eliminated, ”  so  they  may 
get  even  more  of  that  dollar.  They  have  taken 
sides  and  they  come  out  openly,  organized,  and  well 
supplied  with  money  It  is  now  time  to  ask  serious- 


204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Under  light  receipts  the  egg  market  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  A  few  very 
fancy  nearby  white  hennery  eggs  sold  at  6.C.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  eggs  contained  a  large  portion  of  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  which  sell  at  45c  to  50c;  heat  State  and  nearby 
brown  hennery s  48c  to  56c;  gathered  white  48  to  55c; 
Western  and  Southern  gathered  whites  50c  to  53c; 
State  and  nearby  mixed  gathered  33c  to  48c. 

DRESSED1  POULTRY— Supply  moderate.  Fancy 
dry  picked  turkeys  28c  to  30c;  iced  turkeys  26c  to  2So ; 
dry  picked  fowls  18c  to  19c;  chickens  17c  to  18c; 
ducks  17c  to  18c;  geese  16c  to  18c;  guinea  fowls  under 
two  pounds,  per  pair.  $1.40  to  $1.50:  broilers  1  to  1% 
pounds  each,  per  pair,  $1.25  to  $1.45. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Liberal  receipts  and  good  de¬ 
mand.  Turkeys  20c  to  22c;  fowls  and  chickens  18c 
to  19c;  light  fowls  18c;  roosters  14c  to  15c;  ducks  18c; 
geese  15c  to  10c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Receipts  of  country  dressed 
calves  moderate.  Fancy  19%e  to  20c  per  pound;  good 
to  prime  17c  to  19c;  common  to  medium  15c  to  17c; 
dressed  butter  milks  lie  to  14c. 

N.  15. — To  hog  dress  calves  properly:  Calves 
from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  and  weighing  from  80  to 
110  pounds  arc  the  most  desirable  for  shipping  to  this 
market;  a  few  buyers  can  use  heavier  weights  if  the 
quality  is  very  choice.  They  should  be  dressed  in  Ihe 
Following  manner:  When  all  is  ready  for  the  killing, 
take  the  calf  gently  (it  must  not  be  worried  dr  chased, 
and  should  not  he  fed  for  a  Space  of  at  least  six  hours 
previous),  tie  rope  to  hind  legs  and  hang  it  up  clear 
of  the  ground  or  floor,  then  cut  the  head  off  just  be¬ 
hind  Ihe  ears;  when  thoroughly  bled  out.  put  ill  the 
gambrel  stiek  and  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee-joint — 


BUTTER. 

44  lbs . 

45  lbs . 

125  lbs . 

50  lbs . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ITiekorynuts,  157  lbs.,  bu . 

Bull  nuts,  42  lbs.,  bu . 

Maple  syrup,  7  cans . 

1  bag  quinces  . 

Honey,  48  lbs . 

American  cheese,  57  lbs . 

American  cheese,  298  lbs . 

1  box  tallow,  85  lbs . 

1  box  hides  . . 

1  box  Idles  . 

1  box  hides  . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

219  Ihs.  calves  . 

113  llis.  calves  . 

1055  lbs.  calves  . 

120  lhs.  calves  . 

127  lbs.  calves  . 

358  lbs.  calves  . 

78  lbs.  calves  . . 

216  lbs.  calves  . . 

117  lbs.  calves  . 

1  liver  .  . . 

1  liver  . 

4  livers . . . 

3  livers . 

1  liver  . 

1  box  for  . 

1  box  pigs  livers  for  . 

1  box  pigs  livers  . 

(Continued  ou  page  1583.) 
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Uncle  John’s  Christmas  Box 

By  Ellen  E.  De  Graff 


Myrtle  stopped  playing  on  tbe  organ, 
and  whirled  about,  addressing  the  family 
gathered  around  the  evening  lamp. 

‘Tam?  got  a  conundrum  for  you,”  she 
auiiounccd. 

“One  of  those  that  has  no  answer,  I’ll 
bet.”  said  Tim,  who  was  popping  corn 
over  a  bed  of  glowing  coals.  "I  don’t  get 
caught  twice  the  same  way.” 

“All  right,  Smart.v !  Count  you  out 
then.  You’d  Only  give  some  fool  answer 
anyway.  You’re  never  serious.” 

“Come  on  with  your  conundrum,” 
yaAvned  Edith,  "I  need  something  to  wake 
me  tip.  This  old  algebra  makes  me 
sleepy.” 

“Well,  here  it  is :  IIow  are  Ave  going 
to  give  any  Christmas  presents,  Avith  no 
crops,  no  money,  no  nothing?” 

“Told  you  there  Avouldn’t  be  any  au- 
sAver,"  chuckled  Tim. 

“I’m  afraid  Tim  is  right.  Myrtle,”  and 
Mother  looked  up  from  laying  the  child’s 
coat  pattern  upon  the  ripped-up  overcoat 
on  tlir  table. 

“What  do  you  Avant  In  bother  about 
Christmas  presents  for?  Everybody 
knows  a\m>  haven’t  got  any  money  to  buy 
presents,”  and  Father  looked  up  from 
the  market  reports.  “Every  blamed  thing 
raised  on  a  farm  is  high,  except  hay,  and 
that’s  the  only  thing  I‘ve  got.  If  avo  get 
through  the  Winter  ourselves  Ave’tl  do 
avi-11,  Avithout  trying  to  make  Christmas 
presents.” 

"I  don’t  care  !  I’m  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Uncle  John,  anyway,”  declared 
Myrtle.  “He  sent  me  this  organ,  and  I’m 
going  to  just  remind  him  that  I've  not 
forgotten  if  nothing  more.” 

Myrtle  had  a  firm  chin.  The  dimple 
might  distract  the  attention  of  the  casual 
observer,  but  the  fact  remained.  Myrtle 
had  a  firm  chin.  It  had  first  begun  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  family  about 
fifteen  years  before,  when  Myrtle  was  a 
year  old. 

Being  a  reasonable  and  well-balanced 
creature,  her  rule  was  not  only  tolerated, 
but  her  plans,  always  practicable  and 
often  brilliant,  sooner  or  later  received 
the  co-operation  of  the  family,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  they  may  have  been  op¬ 
posed  at  first.  Her  heart’s  desire  was  to 
have  a  fine  musical  education,  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  far  too  expensive  to  be 
thought  of.  She  had  sensibly  concluded 
to  do  as  Avell  as  she  could  the  duties 
nearest  at  hand. 

“I’m  going  to  take  command,”  she 
said  now,  “and  together  Ave  are  going  to 
do  something.” 

“You’re  Avelcome  to,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,”  grumbled  Tim.  “Excuse  me 
from  sending  twenty-five-eent  presents  to 
a  rich  uncle.” 

“Never  you  mind,”  said  Myrtle,  myste¬ 
riously.  Thereafter  there  were  “doings” 
in  the  household.  Her  enthusiasm  was 
contagious,  aud  soon  even  Tim  got  inter¬ 
ested. 

"I’m  going  to  send  Uncle  John  a  home- 
cooked  Christmas  dinner.”  Myrtle  de¬ 
clared. 

“We  hain't  got  a  turkey,”  said  Ma. 

"I’ve  got  the  duck  l*a.  promised  me  for 
taking  care  of  the  rest  of  them,  and  it  is 
as  fat  as  butter.  You  roast  aud  Stuff 
it  and  (hen  avo  Avill  all  take  a  baud  at  the 
trimmings.” 

’  Myrtle’s  mother  was  an  excellent 
cook,  and  her  clear  firm  jellies  and  per¬ 
fect  canned  fruit  Avere  the  envy  of  her  less 
skilful  neighbors. 

Myrtle  ransacked  the  shelves  and  se¬ 
lected  three  glasses  of  jelly,  one  of  an 
amber  color,  another  of  ruby  red,  (he 
third  and  most  beautiful,  being  oue  of  a 
pale  translucent  green.  She  stood  each 
in  a  square  of  crepe  paper,  brought’  up 
the  sides  and  corners,  aud  tied  them 
tightly,  and  then  pulled  out  the  top  all 
around  until  it  looked  like  a  flower. 
Each  color  corresponded  to  the  color  of 
the  jelly  in  the  glass.  Then  she  lined  and 
covered  a  box  with  paper,  and  set  in  the 
ruby,  the  amber,  and  the  pale  green 
flowers.  She  covered  the  box,  and  tied  it 


Avith  Christmas  ribbon  attached  to  which 
was  a  card  on  which  Avas  written  : 

"If  that  duck  you're  going  to  eat, 

You'll  need  something  tart  but  SAveet, 
That’s  us.” 

A  glass  can  of  watermelon  pickles  was 
Avrapped  in  corrugated  cardboard,  and 
then  wound  about  Avith  crepe  paper, 
twisted  tightly,  and  the  ends  fringed.  It 
then  resembled  the  old-fashioned  motto 
candies.  That  the  nn/tto  or  couplet 
might  not  he  lacking,  the  following  lines 
Avere  Avritten  and  inserted : 

"Those  .Tell  girls  may  he  tart  and  sweet. 

But  I've  heard  that  they  lack  spice. 

If  of  me  you’ll  deign  to  eat 

I  am  sure  you'll  vote  me  nice.” 

Grandma  made  a  wonderful  fruit 
cake — the-  kind  that  lasts  a  year,  and  im¬ 
proves  Avith  age.  This  was  surrounded 
with  Avhite  parchment  paper,  and  covered 
Avi tli  a  Avhite  paper  doyley.  with  fancy 
edges.  This  Avas  laid  earefuly  over  the 
waxed  paper,  which  covered  the  frosting, 
studded  thickly  with  avIjoIc  hickory  and 
butternut  meats.  The  whole  Avas  packed 
into  a  round  box.  made  by  Myrtle’s  skilful 
lingers.  To  make  it  she  cut  t.A\’o  disks  of 
cardboard,  of  the  required  size,  and  two 


long  strips  of  the  same  cardboard,  one 
the  height  of  the  cake,  the  other  narrower, 
for  the  cover.  She  bound  the  edges  to¬ 
gether  Avith  gummed  tape,  and  covered 
their  junction  Avith  narrow  strips  of  gold 
paper.  Then  she  neatly  covered  top  and 
sides  with  a  Christmas  paper,  all  holly 
and  mistletoe.  Lastly,  she  tied  two 
bright  scarlet  ribbons  about  the  box,  one 
each  Avay.  She  made  plump  bows,  and, 
gathering  the  ends  of  the  ribbons,  sewed 
tiny  sleigh  bells  on  them,  so  that  the  box. 
when  moved,  gave  forth  a  sAA'eet  musical 
sound. 

Myrtle  surveyed  the  box  Avith  satisfac¬ 
tion,  her  head  on  one  side. 

“You  ought  to  please,”  she  said.  “You 
appeal  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
palate.” 

The  box  certainly  did  present  an  impos¬ 
ing  appearance.  On  the  inside  of  the 
cover  appeared  the  lines: 

“Of  course  this  cake  was  made  by  Mother ; 
She  says  if  it  don’t  suit,  she’ll  make  you 
another.” 

A  great  generous  ball  of  cottage  cheese 
was  Avrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  a 
square  box,  with  plenty  of  tissue  paper  in 
the  corners.  Accompanying  it  was  the 
legend  : 

“If  Esau  had  known  of  the  cheese  called 
‘cottage,’ 

He’d  have  traded  for  that,  instead  of  the 
pottage.” 

There  were  tAvo  generous  loaves  of 
bread,  one  of  “salt  rising,”  the  other  yeast 
raised.  On  a  card  were  the  lines: 


Grandma  says,  Avhen  you  were  a  boy, 

And  eating  ‘salt  rising.’  you  never 
could  stop; 

But  in  case  you  tire  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind. 

Here’s  another  loaf,  raised  with  the 
hop.” 

Packed  about  the  loaves,  and  neatly 
wrapped,  each  by  itself,  in  parchment 
paper,  were  a  dozen  little  individual  but¬ 
ter  pats,  molded  into  the  form  of  a  rose, 
Myrtle  Avrote : 

“We  wonder  if,  Avhen  you  eat,  you’ll 
mutter : 

’Aha!  That  tastes  like  Old  Home  but¬ 
ter  !’  ” 

The  mince  pie  Avas  concocted  Avith  im¬ 
mense  care,  from  the  careful  choosing  and 
mixing  of  the  ingredients,  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  faultless,  flaky  crust,  just 
touched  Avith  the  faintest  hint  of  golden 
brown.  This  Avas  carefully  packed  be- 
tAveen  two  Avooden  plates,  tied  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  top  plate  Avas  Avritten  : 

“When  is  it  true  that  a  man’s  a  mince 
pie  ? 

Cannot  you  take  the  hint? 

Why,  a  man's  a  Mint  Spy  of  course,  you 
know, 

When  he  acts  as  a  spy  iu  the  mint.” 
The  duck  aamik,  of  course,  the  chef 
d’o-uvre  of  the  Avlnde  undertaking.  When 


it  Avas  ready,  lying  on  its  back,  Avith  its 
fat  legs  composed  at  its  plump  sides,  it 
surely  did  look  appetizing.  The  “Poet 
Lariat,”  as  Tim  called  her,  wrote  the  fol- 
loAving : 

“Not  a  porcine  suckling,  but  a  nice  fat 
duckling 

You  draw  for  your  Christmas  dinner 

You  ne’er  shav  a  duck 

That  aamis  nicer  to  pluck 

We  hope  you  Avill  vote  him  a  Avinner.” 

Some  beautiful  red  Brother  Jonathan 
apples  Avere  tucked  iu  the  corners,  and  a 
glass  of  elderberry  jelly.  These  Avere 
Grandma’s  contribution,  and  she  Avrote,  in 
a  someAvhat  trembling  hand,  the  following 
note : 

“Dear  Johnny: 

“These  apples  came  off  from  the  tree 
where  you  fell  aud  broke  your  leg  that 
time.  Do  you  remember?  I  wouldn’t  let 
them  cut  it.  down  Avhen  they  cut  the 
others.  The  elderberry  jelly  Avas  made 
from  the  elderberries  that  grow  on  the 
bushes  by  the  old  swimming  hole. 

“Mother.” 

When  everything  avus  finished,  and  the 
box  about  ready  to  go,  there  still  re¬ 
mained  Iavo  things  to  be  done.  One  Avas 
to  put  iu  the  old-fashioned  daguerreotype 
of  Grandma,  with  Aunt  Myrtle  (taken  at 
sixteen)  standing  on  one  side  of  her,  and 
Uncle  John  on  the  other.  This  had  been 
taken  many  years  before,  for  a  relative, 
and  had  been  sent  away,  and  its  existence 
forgotten.  Myrtle  had  been  named  for 
her  aunt,  and  she  looked  very  much  as 
the  latter  had  done  at  her  age.  Aunt 


Myrtle  had  died  at  eighteen,  so  Myrtle 
never  Sbav  her.  The  other  thing  to  he  en¬ 
closed  was  the  amateur  photograph  of 
Grandma  and  the  present  Myrtle.  She 
had  posed  in  imitation  of  the  pose  in  the 
early  picture,  with  her  arm  around 
Grandma’s  neck.  The  resemblance  be- 
tAvoen  her  picture  and  that  of  Aunt 
Myrtle  was  almost  startling. 

When  Grandma  looked  at  the  tAvo  pic¬ 
tures  together  she  shook  her  head : 

“Do  I  really  look  as  old  as  that?”  she 
sighed.  “I  hate  to  send  that  to  Johnny. 
I’m  afraid  it  will  shock  him.  I  didn’t 
look  like  that  when  he  saw  me  last." 

But  the  picture  Avent  in,  along  Avith 
those  which  Tim  (a  genius  at  the  work) 
had  taken  of  each  member  of  the  family 
Avhile  engaged  in  preparing  the  box. 
Grandma  Avas  seen  in  spectacles  and  big 
apron,  concocting  the  cake.  Edith  was 
taken  dressing  the  duck,  Mother  stuffing 
it,  Myrtle  packing  it,  and  Tim  screwing 
the  lid  of  the  box,  which  Avas  on  hinges. 

At  last  the  box  was  ready,  and  it  made 
a  brave  appearance  indeed,  for  it  had 
been  painted  a  rich  cardinal  color,  and  in 
the  corners,  Myrtle  had  transferred  pic¬ 
tures  of  holly  and  mistletoe  hunches. 
*******$ 
It  was  Christmas  Eve. 

Uncle  John  sat  in  his  bachelor jhome, 
his  fpet.  stretched  out  before  a  comfortable 
grate  fire,  his  good  old  pipe  in  his  month. 
When  T  nolo  John  aauis  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  he  always  smoked  a  pipe. 

The  housekeeper  knocked  softly  pt  the 
door.  “The  expressman  is  here.  He  has 
brought  a  most  remarkable  looking  box 
and  lie  says  to  sign  right  here." 

The  box  aauis  brought  in.  “Please  bring 
a  screw  driver,”  he  said. 

The  screw  driver  in  his  hand,  he  waited 
until  the  housekeeper  had  left  the  room. 

He  had  not.  kept  much  track  of  his. 
home  folks  back  on  the  farm.  After  Sis¬ 
ter  Myrtle  died,  he  hated  to  ever  think  of 
going  back.  Myrtle— the  good  felloAV,  the 
charming  companion — as  good  as  any  boy 
— never  took  a  dare — even  kept  him  on 
the  qui  vive  to  keep  up  Avith  her  (she  Avas 
tAvo  years  older).  “Ah.”  sighed  lie. 
“There  never  avos  another  girl  like 
Myrtle.” 

As  his  niece  was  named  for  Myrtle, 
Avho  had  always  loved  music,  he  had  given 
her  an  organ,  but  that  was  years  ago, 
and  he  had  almost  forgotten  her  exist¬ 
ence. 

Here  then  was  a  box  from  the  old 

home.  His  conscience  gave  a  twinge. 
IIoav  lie  had  neglected  them  ! 

*  *  * 

The  box  Avas  empty.  The  contents  had 
been  carefully  placed  on  the  broad  ma¬ 
hogany  table.  Uncle  Jehu  sat-  before  the 
fire,  motionless.  In  one  hand  Avas  the 

old  picture,  Iu  the  other  he  held  the 

photograph.  The  wavering  handwriting 
of  his  mother,  and  the  sight  of  her 

wrinkled  face  and  Avhite  hair  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph — such  a  contrast  to  that  in  the 
old  picture — these  touched  him. 

Then  the  sight  of  Myrtle,  with  her 
fresh  young  face,  her  head  bound  around 
Avith  heavy  braids,  just  as  his  sister  had 
worn  hers — the  coral  beads,  even,  Avith¬ 
out  which  he  never  saw  his  sister — all 
these  things  had  seized  him  and  trans¬ 
ported  him  back  over  the  thirty  years  that 
had  passed  since  he  had  seen  his  home. 
Seizing  the  receiver  at  his  elbow  lie  called 
up  the  telegraph  office  and  dictated  the 
following  message: 

“Will  be  home  Ncav  Years.  Greetings. 
Box  received.  Uncle  John.” 

Then  lie  again  took  up  the  pictures  and 
studied  them. 

Grandma  and — Myrtle.  Ilis  beloved 
Myrtle — restored  to  him  from  the  dead ! 
He  no  longer  marvelled  at  that  wonder¬ 
ful  box. 

“Such  girls  can  accomplish  anything  if 
they  get  a  chance !”  he  said.  Suddenly 
he  straightened  up  aud  pounded  the  arm 
of  his  chair  with  his  fist. 

“And,  by  George !  I’ll  see  that  she  gets 
a  clinnoeJ." 


The  box  certa  nly  did  present  an  imposing  appearance.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


We  have  all  sorts  of  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  locate  in  the  country  as 
owners  or  helpers.  The  following  plan  is 
a  new  one : 

What  my  wife  and  I  want  is  to  get 
back  to  the  laud,  i  know  what  farming 
is;  have  had  experience  that  ought  to  be 
worth  something,  b  f  what  little  capital 
1  have  is  tied  up.  Now,  e  I  have  to  re¬ 
main  away  from  home  this  Winter  I 
would  like  to  locate  something  that  would 
lead  up  to  something  worth  while  later 
on.  1'f  I  were  in  some  good  farming  sec¬ 
tion  where  help  is  scarce  and  I  could 
rent  a  little  place  where  I  could  grow 
enough  for  home  use,  and  work  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  for  someone  else  it 
might  work.  E.  D.  C. 

This  is  a  new  one — from  a  man  evi¬ 
dently  in  earnest.  Are  there  not  loca¬ 
tions  where  such  a  family  could  work  in? 

# 

The  following  advertisement  among 
others,  appeared  in  a  New  York  daily 
paper : 

POTATOES  direct  from  the  farm  ;  10 

qts.  select  Long  Island,  $1  Delivered. 
Home  Hamper  Farms,  Long  Island. 

With  32  quarts  to  the  bushel  this 
makes  quite  a  price.  These  potatoes  are 
carefuly  selected,  uniform  size  aud  of  ex¬ 
cellent  cooking  quality.  As  you  see  the 
price  runs  about  even  with  the  highest 
grade  of  boxed  apples.  This  shows  the 
possibilities  of  advertising  for  a  direct 
trade  in  farm  produce.  It  takes  time  to 
develop  such  trade,  and  even  move  pa¬ 
tience  and  tact  to  handle  it  properly. 
Many  people  try  it,  but  become  discour¬ 
aged  and  give  up  at  the  obstacles  which 
are  sure  to  arise.  A  few  keep  on  and  win, 

❖ 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  writes  from 
Maryland : 

It  is  rather  curious  here  that  our  dry- 
goods  stores  get  more  eggs  than  the 
grocers.  The  farmers’  wives  seem  to  use 
their  eggs  largely  for  drygoods,  and  as 
the  drygoods  stores  always  ship  out 
every  week,  we  can  get  fresher  eggs  from 
them  than  at  the  grocery  stores.  The 
heaviest  egg  shipper  here  is  our  largest 
drygoods  store. 

That  looks  as  if  the  farm  women  were 
doing  as  they  please  with  ranch  of  the 
egg  money. 

❖ 

One  by  one  the  men  learn  that  the 
women  of  their  household  are  to  he 
trusted  with  the  most  important  matters. 
Not  all  who  lind  this  out  are  willing  to 
trust  the  women  with  the  ballot.  Here 
is  what  the  editor  of  the  Schuyler  Co., 
N.  Y„  Chronicle,  says ; 

Who  Would  Be  Missed? 

Who  would  be  missed  from  among  his 
fellowmen,  and  for  how  long?  We  all 
think  that  we  are  "It,”  until  we  drop  out, 
but  the  truth  is  that  we  are  all  “it”  with 
a  little  “i.” 

These  thoughts  arise  from  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  writer  last  week.  For 
eight,  years  we  have  never  missed  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Chronicle,  but,  recently  we  were 
called  away  from  October  11th  until  Octo¬ 
ber  20th,  and  everything  of  the  Chronicle 
of  last  issue — selections,  editorials,  locals 
mnl  proof-reading — was  done  by  one 
whom  the  law  says  should  not  vote  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman.  We  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  our  «vife  knows 
enough  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  moreover  has  a  mind  of  her  own. 

The  woman  in  the  case  this  time  is 
Medora  Corbett,  a  well-remembered  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

Wiiy  should  we  try  to  plan  our  lives, 
our  food,  our  dress  aud  our  ways  of 
thought  after  the  town  and  city  pattern? 
Who  will  say  that  town  life  or  forms  of 
living  are  of  necessity  the  best?  One 
great  trouble  with  farm  life  during  the 
past  10  years  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
tried  too  much  to  mix  it  up  with  town 
living.  Let  us  try  to  get  away  from  that, 
and  develop  true  country  ideals  and  plans 
which  tit  right  into  farm  needs  and  farm 
circumstances. 

* 

A  city  minister  started  a  collection  for 
the  poor,  and  asked  each  member  of  the 
congregation  to  bring  a  big  potato.  Bas¬ 
kets  were  left  at  the  church  doors  aud  the 
potatoes  were  dropped  in.  In  those  high- 
priced  days  a  good-sized  potato  is  a  costly 
contribution  for  a  city  person.  Few 
country  people  realize  how  food  prices 
have  soared  during  the  past  month.  Two 
years  ago  you  could  hardly  give  potatoes 
away — now  they  are  classed  among  the 
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luxuries.  In  thousands  of  city  families 
rice  and  cornmeal  are  being  substituted 
for  potatoes.  Rice  is  the  best  substitute, 
and  it  is  excellent  food.  Y’et  in  all  this 
trouble  about  food  scarcity  you  will  find 
in  many  garbage  cans  potato  peelings  at 

least  half  an  inch  thick  ! 

* 

Some  25  years  ago  you  could  hardly 
pick  up  a  daily  paper  without  finding 
some  joke  about  “rube,”  a  whiskered  far¬ 
mer  who  came  to  town  and  blew  out  the 
gas !  That  old  joke  has  passed  on.  Time 
is  teaching  the  city  that  the  countryman 
is  no  longer  a  joke  but  a  solid  proposition. 
Now  comes  a  new  one : 

Marie:  ‘‘At  the  place  where  I  was 
spending  my  vacation  this  Summer  a 
fresh  young  farmer  tried  to  kiss  me.  lie 
told  me  he’d  never  kissed  a  girl  in  his 
life.” 

Ethel:  “What  did  you  say  to  him?” 

Marie:  “I  told  him  I  was  no  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station.” 

They  say  that  when  an  idea  or  a  thing 
can  work  into  popular  thought  that  its 
future  is  secure.  At  any  rate  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  is  becoming  popular ! 

* 

We  learn  of  a  town  in  -the  Central 
West  where  the  women  thought  it  would 
he  a  fine  thing  to  organize  a  society  for 


men  folks  were  influenced  by  them.  We 
have  some  facts  about  the  way  these 
women  voted  coming  which  will  surprise 
most  of  our  readers.  A  woman  for  con¬ 
stable  !  Well,  why  not?  For  many 
years  they  have  kept  the  peace  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  families. 


“’Efficiency” 

We  hear  a  great  talk  about  “efficiency” 
nowadays,  and  as  my  mother  used  to 
teach  me  to  “let  your  head  save  your 
heels,”  I  do  not  think  it  so  new  as  it 
seems.  When  my  son  was  two  and  a  half 
years  old  I  gave  him.  a  grape  basket  ami 
sent  him  to  get  the  silver  from  the  table, 
then  the  cups,  etc.,  and  he  soon  learned  to 
brush  and  set  the  table.  For  years  I  have 
sat  down  to  wash  dishes,  having  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  the  rest.  We  very  often  time  our 
work.  The  nearest  efficiency  I  ever 
reached  was  to  train  my  left  hand.  A 
burn  on  my  right  hand  showed  me  that  I 
could  scarcely  move  my  left,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  train  it  to  make  the  same  mo¬ 
tions  as  my  right,  so  now  I  use  either  one, 
which  certainly  is  a  help.  I  trained  my 
left  foot  years  ago  to  run  the  sewing 
machine  and  simply  change  when  I  get 
tired,  and  have  never  found  it  tiresome  as 


formed  in  September,  and  meet  once  a 
month.  We  took  up  that  water  question 
first,  reported  it  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  now  the  water  is  under  in¬ 
spection  and  will  be  attended  to.  We 
intend  when  the  election  of  the  school 
board  takes  place  to  have  our  candidate 
elected,  and  not  one  who  has  a  daughter 
or  some  other  relative  he  wishes  to  place 
in  the  teacher’s  chair,  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  professional  train¬ 
ing.  Our  candidate  will  understand  that 
our  next  teacher  will  hold  a  normal  cer¬ 
tificate,  qualified  to  teach  and  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  that  our  children  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  city  child.  Needless  to  say 
the  board  of  education  now  existing  pays 
no  more  attention  to  the  “wants”  of  our 
school,  than  if  the  school  was  at  the 
North  Pole. 

We  expect  to  have  a  social  side,  too, 
and  hope  that  some  of  our  sister  associa¬ 
tions  who  are  older  than  we  are  will 
give  us  some  hints.  o.  R. 

* 

Boarding  Farm  Help 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  my  letter 
in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper.  The 
price  paid  for  meals  served  to  extra  men 
by  our  employer  is  20  cents  per  meal. 
I  evidently  omitted  a  decimal  point,  mak¬ 
ing  it  read  $20.  Twenty  cents  may  seem 
like  a  small  sum,  and  would  be  if  one 
had  to  buy  all  supplies,  but  when  you 
consider  that  nearly  everything  is  grown 
on  the  farm  aud  is  furnished  free,  you 
can  see  that  it  is  a  very  liberal  priee.  I 
always  feel  as  though  my  board  money 
was  nearly  all  profit  for  it  costs  little 
except  the  extra  labor,  and  when  one 
must  get  meals  anyway,  two  or  three 
more  make  little  difference.  For  silo 
filling  and  thrashing,  a  little  extra  help 
in  the  house  is  needed,  but  that  is  only 
twice  a  year,  and  if  one  is  satisfied  to 
serve  a  plain  dinner  of  meat  and  potatoes 
with  one  or  two  extra  vegetables  that 
are  easily  prepared,  and  one  kind  of  pie 
or  pudding  for  dessert,  one  person  could 
manage  alone  if  help  could  not  he  ob¬ 
tained. 

Supper  is  always  the  most  difficult 
meal  for  me,  for  one  likes  something 
fairly  substantial  for  workingmen,  but 
meat  substitutes  are  limited,  and  in  hot 
weather  meat  more  than  once  a  day  is 
not  usually  relished.  I  wish  some  of  the 
farm  women  would  tell  us  of  some  of 
their  favorite  supper  dishes. 

HIRED  MAX’S  WIFE. 


Mother’s  Apple  Pie  in  the  Making.  What  do  you  imagine  she  is  thinking  of  as  she  works  out  this 

delicacy  ? 


helping  the  poor  at  Thanksgiving.  So 
they  called  for  food  and  money  and 
clothing,  and  were  able  to  collect  a  large 
supply.  When  the  time  came  to  “deliver 
the  gifts,”  they  were  absolutely  unable  to 
find  any  poor  people  who  needed  help  !  It 
was  a  fact  that  every  family  in  the  town 
was  able  to  provide  its  own  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and  keep  warm  and  well  clad. 
These  good  women  found  it  necessary  to 
send  their  supplies  to  the  large  cities  or 
to  towns  in  the  Far  West.  We  are  told 
of  hundreds  of  towns  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  Middle  West  where  this 
same  curious  tiling  would  he  found. 
There  are  apparently  no  very  rich  and  no 
very  poor.  Will  this  he  true  of  your 
town  at  Christmas?  Answering  that 
question  will  he  a  good  way  to  decide 
about  your  charity. 

* 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Kansas  women  are  being  elected  to  town¬ 
ship  offices.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  other  in  Kansas  this  time,  but  our 
own  township  of  Grant  aud  the  voters 
wrote  my  name  in  on  the  ballot  and 
elected  me  constable. 

Kansas.  may  barctxs  tayi.or. 

The  women  in  some  of  those  Western 
States  seem  to  have  voted  just  as  they 
pleased.  They  were,  apparently,  no  more 
influenced  by  their  men  folkv.  than  the 


so  many  do.  I  spend  much  time  in  plan¬ 
ning  my  work  aud  certainly  do  it  in  less 
time  than  formerly.  MRS.  LILLIAX  MOREY. 
* 

A  Parent  Teachers’  Association 

I  write  concerning  a  Parent  Teachers’ 
Association  we  have  started  in  our  vil¬ 
lage.  Conditions  existing  in  our  school 
were  really  the  incentive  for  forming 
the  same.  Of  course  the  idea  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  to  bring  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
I  had  an  interview  in  the  early  Summer 
with  our  county  superintendent  (who  by 
the  way  was  a  new  man,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  only  a  year  ago)  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  water  supply,  wretched  dis¬ 
cipline  existing  in  the  school,  caused  by 
employing  inefficient  teachers,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  matters.  Having  been  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city,  these  conditions  to  me  seemed 
far  more  appalling  than  to  my  country 
neighbors.  To  our  county  superintendent, 
who  had  been  a  principal  in  a  large  sub¬ 
urban  school  near  New  York,  things  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  same  as  they  did  to  me. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  have  this  asso¬ 
ciation  start,  saying:  “If  I  can  get  the 
mothers  interested,  I’ll  get  what  I  want, 
for  I  never  saw  a  woman  yet,  who  did 
not  get  what  she  started  after.”  We 


Milk  and  Iron 

On  page  1504,  in  a  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Dr. 
,T.  II.  Kellogg  is  quoted  as  saying  “milk 
is  a  complete  and  perfect  food  containing 
everything  needed  to  “nourish  the  body.” 

I  am  a  nurse,  registered,  in  the  State  of 
Now  York.  I  have  heen  taught,  and  my 
experience  upholds  the  teaching  that  milk 
is  deficient  in  iron.  In  case  of  infants 
nature  provides  for  this  deficiency  by 
suplying  the  child  before  birth  with  a 
store  of  iron  to  draw  upon.  The  redness 
of  the  new-horn  child,  aud  the  pink  ness  of 
its  flesh  during  the  nursing  period,  is 
due  to  this  stored-up  iron.  The  pallor  of 
many  a  mother  of  a  new-born  child  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  diet  has  not  con¬ 
tained  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  child  and  herself  and  nature  has 
robbed  the  mother,  who  should  have 
known  better,  to  supply  the  defenseless 
child.  Alas;  often  when  nature  has  done 
her  host,  even  the  child's  supply  is  de¬ 
ficient.  This  pallor  of  the  mother  is 
made  much  of  ns  an  indication  of  the 
rigors  of  child-bearing.  Child  bearing  is 
a  natural  function,  not  a  disease.  If 
there  are  rigors  they  are  due  to  faulty 
living.  Those  who  eat  freely  of  milk 
should  supplement  their  diet  with  foods 
rich  in  iron.  The  bran  of  wheat  is  one 
such  food.  The  American  people  are  pay¬ 
ing  dearly  for  their  neglect  of  this  in¬ 
vigorating  food.  j.  f.  CLOSE,  R.  x. 

+ 

The  Schoolhouse  a  Social  Center 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  getting 
well  organized.  The  school  house  is 
made  a  neighborhood  center  where  the 
farmers  gather  to  hear  a  program  by  the 
sfehool  children,  and  a  discussion  bv  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
after  which  the  county  agent  gives  a  talk 
on  the  work  being  done  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Sandwiches  and  hot  coffee 
are  then  served  by  a  committee  of  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  (a  committee  being  appointed 
by  the  chairman  for  each  meeting)  while 
everybody  enjoys  a  social  chat,  and  gets 
better  acquainted.  These  meetings  are 
held  in  nearly  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
county.  These  sehoolbouses  are  all  con¬ 
solidated  and  are  fine  modern  buildings 
costing  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  each. 

OXE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Some  Christmas  Experiences 


A  Christmas  Story 


church  for  his  neighbor  to  take  back 
again.  Perhaps  he  had  more  roosters 
and  saw  a  little  business  ahead,  but  any¬ 
way  when  that  rooster  had  stood  quietly 
under  the  free  as  long  as  he  thought  any 
rooster  ought  to  sleep,  he  woke  up  and 
got  busy.  A  gird  from  over  Coonville 
way  had  just  finished,  "T'was  the  night 
before  Christmas,”  and  we  boys  were 
lustily  stamping  our  feet,  more  to  get  them 
warm  than  to  applaud,  when  from  under 
that  tree  came  one  of  the  lustiest  crows 
you  ever  heard  !  Well,  I  suppose  the  night 
was  holy  just  the  same,  but  it  wasn't 
near  as  silent  as  it  might  have  been. 

Fakco’s  Ten-center.  —  Speaking  of 
church  gifts  leads  me  to  say  that  I 
think  it  well  for  churches  to  keep  out  of 
(he  toy  and  trinket  line  of  presents. 
Those  things  are  better  for  the  home 
celebration.  I  remember  seeing  a  boy 
coming  from  a  Sunday  school  tree  with 
a  jack  knife  in  his  hand  and  meeting  an 
older  boy,  he  proudly  showed  it  to  him. 


large  choir’s  rendering  of  the  response 
to  the  Ten  Conmndruents,  The  Bishop 
got  wind  of  it.  He  feasted  his  eyes  on 
the  thick  bunches  of  music  in  the  hands 
of  the  singers,  he  noted  the  organist 
aglow  with  the  possibilities  of  the  hour 
— then  he  omitted  the  commandments  al¬ 
together. 

He  Broke  The  Glass. — Speaking  of 
Bishop  Williams  reminds  one  of  the  story 
of  how  he  got  some  fresh  air  one  night. 
On  this  visitation  he  was  put  up  at  a 
very  fine  home,  but  one  where  God’s  air 
and  sunshine  were  kept  well  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  bishop  generally  took  a  lay 
reader  with  him,  and  the  two  had  re¬ 
tired  for  some  time  when  the  old  man 
broke  out,  “John,  this  room  is  stuffy  and 
close,  you  must  raise  a  window.”  But 
with  all  John’s  lifting  the  window 
wouldn't  budge.  The  bishop  tried  again 
to  sleep,  but  it  was  impossible.  After 
a  while  he  called  out  again.  “John,  if 
you  can’t  raise  the  window  you  will  have 
to  break  out  a  pane.  Take  one  of  my 
shoes  and  throw  it.  right  through.  I'll 
pay  for  it  in  the  morning."  John,  half 
aroused  from  a  sound  sleep,  reached  for 
a  shoe.  Me  saw  shining  glass  and  let 
her  drive !  There  was  a  crash  and  the 
bishop,  feeling  the  cool  fresh  air  (?)  slum- 
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A  Santa  Claus  Load. — Late  one  Fall 
the  Pastoral  Parson  began  to  hear  a 
good  deal  about  a  family  that  lived  over 
on  a  cross  road  about  "five  miles  off.  The 
man  of  the  house  held  the  blue  ribbon 
for  complete  shiftlessness  and  good-for- 
nothingness.  It  was  feared  the  children 
did  not  have  enough  to  eat ;  they  certain¬ 
ly  did  not  have  warm  things  to  wear. 
The  Parson  saw  at  once  a  chance  to  have 
the  best  Christmas  of  bis  life.  He  col¬ 
lected  some  money  and  loaded  his  .sup¬ 
plies.  Mittens,  rubbers,  pencil  boxes  for 
school,  a  hair  ribbon  or  two,  little  candy 
boxes  and  oranges,  a  huge  rice  pudding. 
Then  I  put  in  a  Christmas  tree  and 
twine,  and  a  hook  to  screw  into  the 
corner  of  the  room,  to  tie  it  to. 

The  Excitement. — Could  one  ever 
forget  rounding  the  curve  of  the  road 
just  out  of  the  woods  and  seeing  that 
old  kitchen  window  solid  full  of  •chil¬ 
dren’s  faces?  The  commotion  of  that 
house  when  I  headed  old  Bill  toward  to 
the  corner  of  the  woodshed  and  hitched 
him  to  the  big  saw-horse !  I  tugged  out 
the  tree  from  the  sleigh,  and  with  a  bag 
of  stuff  headed  for  the  door.  What  a 
time  we  had  setting  up  that  tree  and 
sorting  those  gifts  to  fit  the  children ! 
And  when  all  was  done  we  put  the  big 
pudding  on  the  table  and  the  Parson 
dished  it  out  and  we  all  ate  it  together. 
As  I  lifted  up  the  hind  end  of  the  old 
flat  sleigh  to  back  around  the  old  horse, 
the  faces  of  the  children  Were  again  at 
the  window,  for  the  marvel  of  such  a 
visitor  was  greater  than  the  wonder  of 
the  tree.  As  the  sleigh  creaked  over  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
snow  dung  to  the  windy  side  of  the 
trees  as  though  to  keep  them  warm,  big 
things  seemed  bigger  and  small  things 
seemed  smaller,  all  the  way  home. 

Too  Much  Trimming. — I  remember 
nothing  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
around  Christmas  time  as  trimming  up 
the  old  church.  We  used  to  go  over  in 
Mead’s  back  lot  and  get  thp  hemlock 
and  the  spruce.  Then  the  people  would 
gather  at  the  church  and  wind  the 
wreaths  and  roping.  We  boys  would 
pick  off  the  hemlock  anil  make  little 
bouquet  bunches  for  the  windows.  'What 
a  difference  between  such  trimming  and 
that  you  send  off  and  buy !  One  year 
we  outdid  ourselves.  The  chancel 
looked  really  like  a  woods.  There  was 
a  great  chandelier  made  of  strips  of 
boards  holding  many  candles,  and  each 
strip  well  covered  with  hemlock.  Way 
up  above  the  chancel  we  had  a  star  shin¬ 
ing.  made  by  putting  a  lamp  in  a  box 
and  a  cardboard  covering.  I  said  we 
“outdid”.  I  guess  we  overdid.  It  was 
to  be  a,  solemn  and  dignified  service  but 
those  caudles  were  far  too  near  to  hem¬ 
lock  trimmings  and  of  all  the  snapping 
and  popping!  Two  lengths  of  stoveppie 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  church  and 
joined  in  one  huge  stovepipe  just  iu 
front  of  the  chancel.  Just  below  this 
junction  of  pipes  we  had  bung  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cross  of  hemlock.  It  was  too  big, 
alas,  it  was  too  heavy  !  Wo  had  just 
succeeded  in  subduing  a  dreadful  snap¬ 
ping  on  the  chandelier  when,  crash, 
bang!  soot  and  smoke!  Down  came  that 
stovepipe,  cross,  two  big  lamps  and  pret¬ 
ty  much  everything  else  in  tin*  church 
but  the  star — which  shone  serenely  on. 
Before  the  thing  was  straightened  out, 
the  Pastoral  Parson  got  so  covered  with 
soot  and  smoke  that  he  did  not  go  home 
with  his  be?t  girl  as  planned. 

The  Booster  Crowed. — Times  have 
changed  since  the  Parson  was  a  boy, 
and  no  longer,  iu  most  places,  is  the 
church  Christmas  tree  a  place  for  all 
the  gifts  of  the  whole  population  round 
about.  The  family  gifts  are  now  kept 
at  home,  where  they  belong,  but  iu  those 
days  they  were  all  aired  out  and  called 
off  by  lusty-voiced  ushers,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  Some  only-child  girl’s  name 
would  be  called  was  a  matter  of  great 
disgust  to  us  hoys  in  the  king  row.  Then 
the  nature  of  the  stuff  they  brought !  A 
flour  bag  of  apples  or  a  peck  of  early 
potatoes  were  not  so  bad,  but  when 
Deacon  Blank  wanted  to  give  bis  neigh¬ 
bor  a  Barred  Bock  rooster  he  put  it  in 
a  box,  carried  it  some  two  miles  to  the 


But  the  older  boy  handed  it  back  with 
disgust — “It  looks  like  one  of  Fargo’s 
ton-centers.”  No  doubt  it  was  worth  10 
cents,  but  when  the  boy  tried  to  cut 
hickory  skating  sticks  with  it,  it  showed 
up  badly,  aud  the  moral  impression  of 
the  Sunday  school  standard  was  mighty 
poor.  Give  less,  if  need  be  and  have  it 
good — less  gum  drops  and  a  few  more 
chocolates.  Good  religious  pictures,  ou 
cardboard,  with  parts  of  a  Christmas 
hymn  at  the  bottom,  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  cents.  Put  a  red  ribbon  in  the 
top  to  hang  them  up  by.  If  there  is 
more  money,  get  good  books.  For  en¬ 
tertainment  let  the  children  speak  the 
pieces  they  have  learned  for  Christmas 
in  school.  Few  if  any  of  their  people 
have  heard  them,  and  it  will  save  you  a 
deal  of  work  and  worry. 

Too  Much  Choir. — One  time  good  old 
Bishop  Williams  grew  restless  in  waiting 
for  a  long  Te  Dftum  to  close.  Just  as 
the  choir  seemed  about  through  it  would 
dash  way  back  again  to  find  some  clause 
it  had  repeated  more  than  six  times. 
When  at  last  the  final  echo  of  the  last 
shriek  died  away,  the  bishop  arose  with 
watch  in  hand,  “That  thing  took  20 
minutes,”  said  he.  Another  time  he  was 
to  conduct  a  great  service  in  Boston, 
the  advertised  feature  of  which  was  the 


bered  soundly  and  in  peace  till  morning. 
The  peace,  however,  was  about  as  shat¬ 
tered  as  the  glass  when  he  beheld  his 
shoe  in  the  morning  resting  comfortably 
iu  the  inside  of  a  beautiful  bookcase — 
the  large  oval  front  glass  of  which  was 
iu  a  thousand  pieces ! 

Santa  Claus. — About  once  iu  so 
often,  some  one  bobs  up  and  asks  if  it 
isn’t  wicked  to  talk  to  children  about 
Santa  Claus.  And  now  and  then  some 
parson  gets  good  and  orders  that  the 
old  sprite  shall  be  banished  from  the 
earth.  But,  like  dancing,  he  keeps  right 
on  just  the  same.  Who  would  hesitate 
to  speak  of  Jack  Frost,  creeping  over 
the  meadows  and  painting  the  windows? 
It  is  simply  a  name  given  to  the  cold. 
So  Santa  Claus  is  a  name  given  to  the 
feeling  and  spirit  of  giving  that  fills  the 
hearts  of  the  people  so  much  more  at  this 
time  than  any  other.  Children’s  imagin¬ 
ation  is  very  active  and  who  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  vision  of  old  Santa 
and  his  reindeer?  As  they  get  older 
and  begin  to  ask  questions,  then  tell 
them  all  about  it.  Ou  tbe  night  before 
Christmas  the  Pastoral  Parson  may  be 
found  at  home.  Ilis  five  mission  sta¬ 
tions  will  not  rob  him  of  that  night. 
Last  year  after  supper  he  went  out  to 
the  back  shed  and  there  donned  a  full 
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Santa  rig  which  Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson 
had  made.  He  appeared  at  the  window 
for  an  instant,  then  away,  then  back 
again  till  at  last  he  came  in  and  shook 
hands  all  round. 

Santa  At  School. — The  Parson  as¬ 
sists  Santa  in  arriving  at  many  a  school 
house  on  the  Lonely  Road.  If  he  can¬ 
not  get  a  local  character  lie  takes  the 
part  himself.  He  will  never  forget  the 
time  he  had  last  year  down  at  the  old 
Black  Rock  school  house  in  woods  be¬ 
yond  Bousa’s  Corner.  It.  was  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  and  I  had  driven 
tar.  It  was  still  as  death  aud  the  snow 
was  just  beginning  to  fall,  sifting  down 
among  the  branches.  I  felt  the  need  of 
a  little  "fun.”  I  hitched  the  old  mare 
under  a  shed  round  the  curve  and  put 
on  a  full  Santa  rig.  Creeping  through 
the  woods  without  a  sound,  Santa’s  head 
appeared  for  a  second  at  one  of  the  school 
house  windows.  One  small  boy  saw  it 
and  nearly  fell  out  of  his  seat!  He  had 
just  recovered  when  it  appeared  again 
at  another  window.  More  saw  if  and 
that  geography  lesson  was  never  fin¬ 
ished  !  The  school  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dows  to  see  Santa  darting  through  the 
bushes  and  clashing  into  a  group  of 
hemlocks.  It  all  ended  by  Santa  com¬ 
ing  and  shaking  hands  all  around  and 
distributing  Christmas  pictures  and 
candy  boxes. 

A  Christmas  Story,  Adapted. — Did 
you  ever  hear,  children,  how  the  trim¬ 
mings  came  on  the  Christmas  tree?  You 
didn’t?  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  there  was  a  very  beautiful  house, 
and  in  this  house  was  a  beautiful  large 
room,  and  in  this  room  they  placed  a 
beautiful  Christmas  tree.  They  put  the 
presents  round  about  and  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  but  until  the  very  day  itself, 
they  wouldn't  let  the  children  see  the 
Christmas  tree.  But  some  members  of 
the  house  had  seen  it !  The  big  black 
dog  with  his  kind  brown  eyes — he  had 
soon  the  Christmas  tree.  The  large 
house  cat  with  bis  round  green  eyes — he 
had  seen  the  Christmas  tree.  The  little 
canary  bird  with  his  little  bright  eyes — 
he  had  seen  the  Christmas  tree.  But 
there  was  one  whole  big  family  of  tilings 
in  that  house  that  had  not  seen  the 
Christmas  tree.  It  was  the  little  brown 
spiders.  For  you  know,  when  Christ¬ 
mas  time  arives,  the  good  house-mother 
goes  about  to  make  a  great  cleaning  be¬ 
fore  the  company  comes.  As  for  cob¬ 
webs  and  spiders !  dear  me !  She  takes 
a  broom  and  goes  poke,  poke,  poke  into 
every  single  corner.  Poke,  poke,  poke, 
how  they  had  to  scamper!  Poke,  poke, 
poke,  how  they  hud  to  run !  And  the 
spiders  felt  very  badly  about  it.  They 
wanted  to  see  tbe  Christmas  tree.  So 
on  the  night  before  Christmas  they  went 
and  said,  “Dear  Christ  Child,  we  love 
beautiful  tilings,  we  want  to  see  the 
Christmas  tree.”  And  the  Christ  Child 
promised  them  they  could. 

So  when  all  the  house  was  still  and 
the  door  to  the  beautiful  room  was 
opened  they  all  began  to  come.  Creepy, 
crawly,  creepy,  crawly,  down  the  attic 
stairs  a-eoming.  Creepy,  crawly,  creepy, 
crawly  up  tbe  cellar  stairs  a-eoming, 
came  those  spiders — all  the  old  gray 
papa  spiders;  all  the  big  fat  mamma 
spiders,  all  the  little  teeny,  teeny  weent- 
sey  baby  ones.  And  they  went  in  to 
see  tile  Chrisamas  tree.  “Can  we  climb 
upon  the  branches  and  see  it  very  close 
by,"  they  said.  And  they  were  told  they 
could. 

So  up  that  tree  they  went.  In  and 
out  among  the  branches,  round  about 
tbe  trunk  encircling,  up  and  down  the 
trunk  a-runuiug — went  those  spiders  to 
see  the  Christmas  tree.  And  when  they 
were  all  through,  back  they  went  again, 
creepy,  crawly,  creepy,  crawly,  all  along 
the  hallway  running,  dowu  the  stairs  to 
the  sweet  cool  cellar,  lip  the  stairs  to 
the  sunny  attic,  went  those  spiders — 
all  the  old  gray  papa  spiders,  and  the 
big  fat  mamma  spiders,  all  the  teeny, 
teeny  weentsey  baby  ones.  And  when 
that  housewife  went  to  see  that  tree 
what  do  you  suppose  she  found  !  It  was 
just  filled  with  cobwebs.  My !  but  she 
felt  dreadful  over  it!  and  so  she  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Christ  Child.  And  lie 
went  and  with  Ilis  magic  hand.  He 
touched  those  cobwebs  and  turned  them 
all  to  silver  and  to  gold.  And  that’s 
how  the  shining,  glistening  trimming 
came  on  the  Chrlgmtas  tree. 


Cleans^ 


In  cleaning  earthenware 
crocks  and  bowls 


Simplified  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Old  Dutch 


Is  Old  Glass  Brittle  ? 

I  am  told  that  glass,  long  exposed  to 
the  elements,  deteriorates,  becoming  so 
rotten  as  to  break  at  a  slight  touch.  Is 
this  true?  I  thought  of  buying  a  lot  of 
such  glass  for  a  hothouse,  but  hesitate. 

New  Jersey.  E.  a.  w. 

Old  glass  is  often  quite  brittle,  and  if  it 
has  to  be  re-cut  there  is  usually  about  50 
per  cent,  or  more  loss,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  workman,  but  if  it  can  be 
used  in  the  same  size  as  received,  and  will 
be  handled  decently,  it  may  do  very  well 
for  years.  At  the  present  high  price  of 
glass  the  net  cost  should  decide  if  you 
want  to  take  a  chance,  but  it  should  come 
to  you  at  much  less  than  a  new  article. 


Aging  Wines 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  “aging 
wine  by  electricity,”  a  process  which  I 
saw  described  in  a  Southern  newspaper 
about  25  years  ago?  It  originated  with 
a  Dr.  Frazer  of  California  (T  think) 
who  applied  for  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents' 
for  the  process,  though  a  lawyer  told  me 
at  the  time  that  it  wasn't  patentable,  as 
electricity  is  as  free  as  the  air,  and 
there  was  nothing  original  in  its  process. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  au  impor¬ 
tant  •  discovery,  and  I  have  wondered  if 
the  experiment  was  a  success.  m.  it.  H. 
Massachusetts. 

Wo  have  never  heard  of  the  particular 
process  you  mention,  but  there  have  been 
several  of  them.  The  “aging”  of  wines, 
liquors,  perfumes,  etc.,  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  it  is  partly  a  breaking  down  and 
partly  a  reforming  and  recombination  of 
many  unstable  aromatic  bodies,  and  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  tried,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  hasten  it.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  process  at  best  has  any  present  value, 
as  “big  money”  is  no  fool,  and,  seeing 
the  signs  of  the  times,  is  quietly  getting 
out  of  "wines  and  liquors  while  the  get¬ 
ting  is  good — and  it  is  growing  poorer 
every  day.  f.  d.  c. 


Non-blazing  Garments 

I  read  some  time  ago  that  if  a  solution 
of  alum  was  put  in  the  rinsing  water  used 
for  children’s  cotton  clothes  they  would 
not  blaze,  but  burn  like  a  piece  of  woolen 
goods.  If  true,  will  you  inform  your 
readers  lmw  to  use  it?  L.  at.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Nothing  you  can  use  and  still  have 
them  wearable  will  make  cotton  as  slow- 
hurning  as  wool,  but  a  lump  of  alum  or  a 
couple  of  tablespoons  of  borax,  or  both, 
in  the  last  water  will  render  them  much 
less  liable  to  blaze  up.  The  dose  must  be 
repeated  at  each  washing.  But  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  let  the  children  know  that  they 
can  take  a  chance ;  teach  them  tor  act  as 
if  all  their  clothes  were  always  trimmed 
with  shavings.  “A  gun  is  always  loaded” 
is  the  only  safe  doctrine. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROOM  CeMCMT  NO.  1 

Permanently  repairs 
leaks  or  cracks  in 
boilers,  stoves,  furnaces, 
\  water  Jackets,  radiators, 
'  V  etc.  lac  a.  oa  n,  25c  by  mail. 

SMOOTH-ON  M’F'G  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


v  POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS 

FRIEND 


Cider  in  a  Copper  Kettle 

Wo  have  a  large  copper  kettle  in  which 
we  wish  to  boil  cider.  Some  one  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  about  using  it  for  the 
purpose  and  we  would  appreciate  your 
advice.  L.  K.  at. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  be  risky  even  if  the  cider  were 
very  fresh  and  sweet,  for  copper, 
although  not  much  acted  upon  by  the  veg¬ 
etable  acids  in  the  absence  of  air,  would 
probably  be  slightly  attacked  at  best.  If 
the  cider  wore  even  a  little  old  there 
would  probably  be  quite  some  action,  and 
copper  salts  are  poisonous  and  would  in¬ 
jure  the  flavor  also.  The  kettle  can  be 
tinned,  and  it  is  then  safe,  but  tinning  a 
copper  kettle  is  an  art  and  no  job  for  the 
amateur.  The  process  is  simple,  merely 
dean  the  kettle,  heat  and  rub  with  a  stick 
of  block  tin.  with  a  little  muriate  of  zinc 
as  a  flux,  but  there  is  a  “know  how” 
about  it  which  cannot  be  described  in 
words.  T'niess  you  tin  the  kettle  it.  is 
better  to  keep  cider  and  all  acid  liquids 
out  of  it.  Better  use  the  safe  and  cheap 
enamel  ware. 


•  m  wall-paper? -*  th«  most  bountiful 
m.  Jinn  t  select  paper  until  you 
our  entire*  homo  and  doit,  nt  small  cost, 
at 3c  for  a  doable  roll. 


WWlX  A  REAL 

|)f  POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  tbe  clothes,  turns  them  over 
null  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  m  5  minutes. 
Mo  wringers  to  shift.  Xothlng  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

Biuffton  Mfg  Co.  boxf67Bluffton,  Ohio. 


A  Four-pound  North  Carolina  Clam 


A  Good  Ci.Ajr. — No  doubt  there  will  be 
some  of  our  people  who  will  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  clam  chowder  or  boiled  clams  for 
their  Christmas  dinner.  We  have  known 
people  to  he  perfectly  happy  if  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  they  could  have  a  full  meal  of 
fried  pork  or  fried  muskrat  or  baked 
sweet  potatoes.  It  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  what  you  eat  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  as  the  thought  which  goes  along 
with  the  food,  but  at.  any  rate  if  there  is 
clam  chowder  to  he  eaten  we  suggest  the 

clam  shown  in  the  picture  on  page . 

This  dam  weighs  a  little  over  four 
pounds  and  was  taken  out  of  the  sound  at 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C.  There  is 
enough  of  this  to  make  a  Full  dinner  for 
six,  and  we  would  not  mind  having  a 
taste  of  it  if  it  could  be  put  into  the 
bauds  of  old  Aunt  Mary  at  Christmas 
time,  and  we  could  walk  a  few  miles  be¬ 
fore  dinner.  “Don’t  be  a  clam,”  says  the 
philosopher.  If  you  have  to  be  one, 
however,  why  not  be  a  big  one  so  as  to 
attract  attention? 


Smoke  in  a  Refrigerator 

A  fire  started  in  a  room  in  which  a  re¬ 
frigerator  was  standing  with  the  door 
partly  open,  and  the  smoke  entered  the 
refrigerator  so  that  it.  still  smells  strongly 
of  smoke  and  we  are  not  able  to  wash  it 
out.  Is  there  anything  that  will  kill  the 
smoke  odor?  a.  d.  m. 

New  York. 

Wood  smoke  odors  certainly  do  stick, 
but  the  most  adhesive  part  of  them  is 
usually  basic  in  character,  so  try  wash¬ 
ing  with  vinegar  diluted  with  its  volume 
of  water,  lettiug  stand  a  half  hflur  and 
washing  with  plain  water  If  this  does 
not  take  it.  all,  give  a  light  fumigation 
with  sulphur,  a  teaspoouful  of  sulphur  on 
a  red-hot  brick  laid  on  a  flat  stone  or 
another  brick,  followed  by  a  good  wash¬ 
ing. 


Fine  needles  are  not  hard  to  thread  if 
you  have 

The  t?x\Ar*  T  .nmn 


Its  generous,  steady  light  makes  old  eyes  seem 
young.  No  smoke.  No  flicker.  Solid  brass, 
nickel-plated. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene — 
the  cleanest,  clearest-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  sf  N.  Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 


Electric  Silver  Cleaning 

Have  just  noticed  the  item  “Electricity 
in  a  Dishpau.”  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
tell  sometime,  that  an  aluminum  pan  was 
“the  I  test  ever,”  for  cleaning  silver  in, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  price  of  alum¬ 
inum  or  zinc.  Cse  the  salt  and  soda  solu¬ 
tion.  as  with  the  piece  of  aluminum  in 
the  granite  pan.  I  am  a  household  ex¬ 
pert.  and  use  mul  advise  that  method  for 
all  plain  finished  silverware,  but,  beware 
of  usiii'r  that  way  with  any  French  finish, 
silver,  for  that  beautiful  gray  will  be  then 
no  more.  c.  ar.  atxk.w 

Tv.  X.-Y. — Remember  about  this  finer 
ware.  The  cleaning  is  done  a  little  too 
well,  and  the  pattern  of  engraved  or  em¬ 
bossed  ware,  which  comes  out  because 
there  is  darkened  silver  in  the  lines,  is 
apt  to  seem  weak  and  faded  because  all 
the  surface  is  equally  bright.  That,  is, 
the  lines  as  well  as  the  surface  are  all 
clean  silver,  which  is  not  desired  in  most 
eases. 


Ammonium  Carbonate  for  Bread  Baking 

Why  do  bakers  use  ammonium  carbon¬ 
ate  in  bread  making?  Is  it.  used  in 
place  of  yeast,  or  in  conjunction  with  it? 

Texas.  B.  E.  C. 

Ammonium  carbonate  breaks  down, 
"dissociates”  the  chemists  say,  at  the 
even  temperature,  into  ammonia  gas,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  may  re-unite,  or 
each  unite  with  something  else  if  they 
remain  within  the  loaf,  as  the  heat  goes 
down.  It  is  cheaper  to  use  it  than  to 
raise  the  bread  properly  with  yeast. 
There  may  be  those  who  consider  it 
harmless,  hut  we  are  not  of  that  opinion, 
and,  unless  the  bread  so  made  is  plainly 
labeled,  we  consider  its  use  a  fraud,  to 
say  the  least. 


SPOOKY 

KROSOII 
_  OIL  ‘ 


STANDARD  Oil  C0.2H.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Some  Christmas  Thoughts 

For  the  Older  People 


The  Finest  Christmas  Present 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  letter 
of  a  hard-working  country  woman.  Good 
reading  for  the  Christmas  time  which 
becomes,  with  so  many  people,  a  selfish 
race  to  see  which  can  outdo  the  other  in 
giving  costly  and  often  useless  gifts : 

One  morning  last  Summer  our  family 
doctor,  who  is  also  our  good  old  friend, 
came  down  and  told  me  that  a  nice  little 
baby  boy  had  arrived  at  the  hospital 
minus  a  borne.  He  was  too  nice  a  child 
to  send  to  the  county  house,  where  such 
children  are  sent,  so  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  mother  him  for  a  few  days  until 
a  suitable  institution  could  be  found  for 
him.  Of  course  he  knew  I  would  say 
yes.  so  in  an  hour's  time  he  was  back 
with  the  baby.  The  dear  little  chap 
weighed  scarcely  seven  pounds,  and  he 
was  then  three  weeks  old.  lie  was  so 
thin  that  he  scarcely  looked  like  a  baby 
at  all,  and  so  my  job  began. 

That  child  was  not  here  1C  minutes 
before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
would  never  leave  the  house  again  if  I 
could  help  it.  When  my  husband  came 
borne  I  was  delighted  to  have  him  share 
my  opinion. 

The  baby  had  a  desperately  hard 
Slimmer  but  they  finally  pulled  him 
through,  and  now  lie  is  growing  fast. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  friends  and 
neighbors  took  a  hand  with  plenty  of  ad¬ 
vice.  The  letter  goes  on  : 

They  finally  decided  that  wo  were 
crazy  to  keep  that  child  when  we  had 
five  of  our  own,  and  that  we  were  run¬ 
ning  a  fearful  “risk”  by  keeping  him. 
Fin  all  v  four  different  ‘'places”  were 
kindly  found  for  him  and  four  parties 
made  hopping  mad  because  we  refused  to 
give  him  up. 

One  woman  thought  she  had  settled  the 
matter  by  saying  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  our  own  children  to  keep  him. 
That  was  a  new  one  to  me  and  I  confess 
it  made  me  angry.  I  told  her  I  thought 
it  wouldn’t  be  “fair”  to  our  children  to 
let  them  grow  tip  to  be  selfish,  and  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  to  he  unselfish 
was  to  let  them  move  over  and  make 
room  for  this  unfortunate  little  boy. 

I  don’t  worry  any  about  the  future  be¬ 
cause  that  is  in  better  bands  thau  ours. 
We  are  all  going  to  love  him  so  much 
that  he  just  can’t  be  anything  else  but 
good. 

Now,  after  some  little  experience  in 
this  very  work  we  feel  like  printing  this 
letter  as  the  very  central  idea  of  this 
Christmas  number  of  The  R.  N.-T. 
This  woman  will  receive  her  reward. 
We  want  to  tell  you  that  uo  one,  at  this 
beautiful  and  holy  festival,  will  know  a 
higher  and  purer  joy  than  will  come  to 
this  family  through  this  little  child.  This 
world  is  to  be  made  better  and  stronger 
and  more  worthy  by  just  such,  simple 
unheralded  kindly  deeds.  A  merry 
Christmas  indeed  to  that  family. 


Christmas  Stkawrebries.  —  While 
some  of  our  people  are  shivering  in  the 
cold  of  a  Northern  Christmas  they  might 
look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  This 
was  taken  in  Florida,  and  the  man  with 
his  little  girl  are  actually  finding  straw¬ 
berries  for  a  Christinas  short  cake.  This 
may  seem  remarkable  to  some  of  us  who 
look  out  across  the  frozen  snow  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Hay,  and  go  back  to  a  baked  apple 
or  a  piece  of  apple  pie.  In  sunny  Flor¬ 
ida,  however,  the  strawberries  are  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  actually  possible  to  have 
the  short  cake.  While  that  is  true  it  is  uo 
reason  for  supposing  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  go  to  Florida  and  buy  land  from 
some  real  estate  shark  in  order  to  pass 
the  rest  of  your  days  in  comfort  and 
prosperity.  "We  have  found  Florida  a 
very  good  place  for  a  Winter  residence 
for  those  who  have  the  price,  but  there 
are  Christmas  presents  worth  while 
right  under  the  snow.  It  is  a  nice  thing 
to  be  able  to  spend  the  Winter  in  Florida, 
and  this  picture  is  a  time  one,  but  those 
of  us  who  cannot  go  there  this  Winter 
will  make  the  best  of  our  Christmas  at 
home. 


The  Country  Christmas  Spirit 

My  neighbors  and  I  have  found  such  a 
novel  and  thoroughly  delightful  way  of 
celebrating  the  holiday  season  that  I 
want  to  tell  other  people  about  it  in  the 
hope  that  some  other  section  will  do  like¬ 
wise.  Every  community  must  have  the 
necessary  “equipment”  if  only  some  one 
finds  it ;  it  may  not  he  just  like  ours,  but 
a  community  without  an  unsupplied  need 
would  be  too  ideal  for  this  world.  A 


frail  little  woman  was  left  with  four 
very  small  children,  one  only  six  months 
old.  and  one  of  our  Epworth  League  offi¬ 
cers  told  us  one  evening  that  they  had 
neither  fuel,  money,  nor  Winter  clothes. 
A  near  neighbor  opened  her  home  for  the 
occasion  and  people  were  asked  to  come 
and  sew.  bringing  with  them  anything 
they  could  spare.  The  little  mother  with 
her  babies  was  invited  to  come,  too,  and 
we  spent  the  day  cutting,  mending,  and 
“making  over.”  We  contributed  little 
warm  woolen  stockings,  bootees,  sacques, 
and  bonnets  outgrown  by  our  owif  babies; 
one  woman  gave  a  lot  of  nice  shirtwaists, 
underskirts,  woolen  dress  skirts,  anil 
heavy  underwear  for  the  mother,  five  or 
six  suits  of  underwear  for  the  little  ones, 
new  percale  to  make  up,  and  baby  clothes 
galore.  Another  woman  sent  money  to 
the  store  to  be  used  for  groceries;  still 
another  gave  various  warm  garments  of 
her  own  to  the  needy  mother;  and  the 
mother  of  a  half-grown  boy  sent  a  splen¬ 
did  outfit  of  boys’  furnishings  of  nil  kinds 
to  the  one  little  boy  old  enough  for  school. 
A  piece  of  fine  heavy  percale  in  m  dainty 
blue  pattern  on  a  white  ground  was  made 
into  a  variety  of  little  dresses  and  aprons, 
and  trimmed  with  Idue-edged  finishing 
braid ;  coats  were  ripped  up  and  made 
into  little  coats,  and  altogether  we  spent, 
a  very  useful  day  and  left  the  destitute 
little  flock  infinitely  more  comfortable 
than  we  found  them.  The  people  were 
supposed  to  furnish  their  own  dinner, 
each  one  bringing  a  substantial  article  of 
food,  but  the  hostess  set  aside  everything 
that  was  brought  in,  to  be  saved  for  the 
needy  little  family,  and  served  all  excel¬ 
lent  dinner  to  the  crowd  entirely  herself. 
The  men  are  talking  of  a  “wood  bee.”  to 
solve  the  fuel  problem,  and  at  Christmas 
some  of  us  will  by  all  means  see  that 


Santa  Claus  does  uot  entirely  forget 
these  little  tots. 

As  is  so  often  the  ease,  the  most 
affluent  families  are  the  ones  who  do  not 
contribute  to  such  causes.  Possibly  it  is 
by  ignoring  the  call  of  (he  needy  that  they 
accumulate  fortunes,  but  surely  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  they  get  the  keen  pleasure 
out  of  life  that  comes  only  from  “giving 
the  cup  of  cold  water”  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these.  E.  M.  a. 


Christmas  Spent  Without  Spending 

With  our  lips  still  smacking  over  the 
lingering  tart  of  cranberry  sauce  and 
pumpkin  pie;  with  Mother  still  serving 
chicken  soup  and  turkey  souffle  from  the 
left-overs  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  we  fiml 
it  a  gladsome  necessity  to  think  and  plan 
for  our  swiftly-approaching  Christmas 
giving.  I  hold  a  vivid  recollection  of  a 
Christinas  a  pent  without  spending. 

My  husband  was  ill.  requiring  constant 
waiting  upon  ;  there  was  scarcely  time  to 
prepare  meals  for  the  “kiddies,"  and 
Christmas  was  uot  to  be  thought  of ! 
But,  when  Christmas  Eve  began  to  fall 
over  our  little  home,  I  did  think.  Christ¬ 
mas  without  n  tree — it  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  before ;  it  couldn't  happen  now! 

It  was  a  serious  affair ;  but  I  can  smile 
now  as  1  think  hack  (it  is  not  ancient 
history,  either),  of  how  I  went  out  in  the 
dusk  nud  searched  for  a  tree.  Nothing 
but  bare  twigs  in  sight !  The  snow  was 
very  deep;  and.  too.  I  would  be  needed 
hack  in  the  invalid's  room.  Desperately 
I  broke  off  a  spreading  bare  branch. 
Then  I  found  a  small  evergreen  branch 
which  I  could  place  among  the  bare 
branches  to  add  color ! 

Within  a  few  spare  moments  that 
evening  bright  papers  were  cut  into  stars 
and  chains;  the  attic  yielded  its  share  of 
“brand-new”  hair  ribbons;  from  my  sew¬ 
ing  basket  came  quickly  made  garters  out 
of  a  stray  piece  <»f  elastic;  the  cupboard 
grouchily  presented  me  with  a  lemon 
which  promised  lemonade  and  some  dried 
prunes  which  the  children  would  consider 
a  novelty  in  place  of  the  regular  stewed 
prune.  These  were  hung  upon  the  tree ! 


Finally,  parcel  post  packages  from  a 
loving  grandma  and  a  generous  uncle 
made  up  for  my  deficiencies ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  experience  of  searching  out 
“something  from  nothing"  and,  withal, 
the  children’s  evident  appreciation  of 
small  things,  set.  me  to  thinking  how 
much  might  be  accomplished,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  at.  giving  without  spending.  The 
present  high,  aud  constantly  soaring,  cost 
of  living  will  place  many  of  us  where  we 
will  be  obliged  to  “tbiuk  twice"  when  we 
are  doing  our  Christmas  shopping,  and 
even  then  we  may  find  our  “Christmas 
money”  vanishing  so  swiftly  that  on  the 
night  before  Christmas  we  shall  be  vainly 
regretting  “the  things  undone,  which 
bring  just  a  bit  of  heartache  at  the  set¬ 
ting  or  the  sun.” 

I  have  often  observed  that  not  the  per¬ 
sons  who  receive  no  gifts,  but.  those  gener¬ 
ous  hearts  who  cannot  give  are  the  saddest 
at.  Christmas  time.  But.  in  this  case'tbera 
is  royal  compensation  in  lacki.  g!  The 
money-bought  present  is  too  often  a  lux¬ 
urious  impractical  gift,  costing  far  more 
than  its  actual  value,  since  during  the 
holidays  prices  are  most  extreme. 

Suppose  we  try  to  think  of  something 
at  home  which  could  be  converted  into  a 
very  acceptable  Christmas  gift.  Even  the 
thought  back  of  a  present  multiplies  its 
value  by  one  hundred !  Following  are  a 
few  suggestions,  numbered  for  the  sake  of 
ready  reference,  each  idea  presented  with 
the  motive  of  giving  without  spending. 

1.  Handkerchiefs,  neatly  hemmed  and 
an  embroidered  initial  adorning  one  cor¬ 
ner,  may  be  made  from  a  stray  remnant 
of  linen  or  lawn. 

2.  Canvas  or  denim  gloves  for  the 
woman  who  hangs  out  wet  clothes  are  a 
boon — -and  so  easily  made  on  the  sewiilg 
machine. 

2.  Night  slippers  are  a  joy  to  children 
who  must  walk  upstairs  after  preparing 
for  bed.  Any  material  of  downy  texture 
is  adaptable,  and  they  are  made  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  stocking  foot. 

4.  Every  country  woman  should  have  a 
knit,  woolen  corset-cover.  A  worn 


sweater,  by  removing  the  collar  and  lower 
part  <if  sleeves  (parts,  by  the  way,  most 
likely  to -show  wear)  serves  beautifully 
for  this  purpose.  Finish  with  ribbon, 
lace  or  ruffle  of  contrasting  material. 

5.  Aprons  are  always  welcome  and  re- 
<  lire  merely  “a  patch  and  a  pocket”  in 
their  making. 

<».  Knowing  the  size  of  any  little  girl’s 
doll,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  a 
dress,  a  bonnet  or  cloak  for  it. 

7.  Mittens  are  neatly  and  quickly  made 
on  the  sewing  machine.  Use  any  flexible 
woolen  material. 

S.  A  child’s  fur  set  can  be  made  from 
an  out-of-date  fur  piece,  or  if  you  have 
only  a  trifle  of  fur  use  it  simply  for  the 
rim  of  the  muff  and  the  scarf-end.  So 
easily  done,  but  how  happy  some  little 
girlie  will  be  wheu  she  wears  her  new 
furs ! 

11.  To  on  invalid  friend  is  sent  your 
cheeriest  house-plant  to  gladden  the 
Christmas  day. 

10.  To  a  far-away  relative  may  be 
sent  the  kiddies’  latest  photo  (it  may  be 
only  a  snap-shot  if  it  be  well  taken)  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  little  verse  after  this 
sort : 

"We're  very  small,  but  we  want  to  send 

To  our  Auntie,  far  away, 

Some  love,  and  a  kiss,  with  a  happy  wish 

For  a  Merry  Christmas  Day.” 

Another  name  may  be  used  in  place  of 
“Auntie.”  dora  a.  mondore. 


The  Farmer’s  Vacation 

Dow  I  envy  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Olds  on 
tli i r  trip  in  a  light  wagon,  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  down  through  the  coast  States  and 
back  through  the  central  ones.  Think  of 
a  year’s  vacation,  and  what  a  delightful 
time  of  pleasant  adventures.  Just  the 
two  of  them  and  the  faithful  horse,  and 
how  independent  they  can  be  with  their 
tent,  and  cooking  utensils.  What  a  lot 
of  nice  friends  they  will  make,  and  how 
good  the  stuff  will  taste  when  they  pre¬ 
pare  it  themselves.  Fanners  have  a 
happy  peaceful  life,  but  they  deserve  va- 
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cations  as  well  as  city  folks,  and  are  so 
constituted  that  if  they  take  them,  they 
are  infinitely  better.  The  idle  rich  never 
have  any  fun  at  home  or  away,  and  the 
break  of  a  vacation  for  busy  city  folks  is 
an  artificial  spell,  harassed  by  the 
thought  of  service  soon,  Too  soon  they 
know  they  must  hurry  back  to  the  stren¬ 
uous  life,  and  mingle  with  business 
maniacs. 

An  auto  also  is  a  poor  companion  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  res’:  You  must 
watch  the  barren  old  road  aud  push  along. 
Nice  people  and  pleasant  scenes  along 
the  way  are  not  for  its  passengers.  Wife 
and  I  know  the  buggy  route,  and  many 
days  and  some  weeks,  we  have  aimlessly 
jogged  along,  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
viewing  the  thrift  and  contentment  of 
the  people  and  the  variety  of  scenery.  We 
managed  to  keep  an  auto  out  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  until  this  year,  when  the  pressure  got 
too  great.,  and  now  I  am  homesick,  after 
a  wasted  Summer,  for  a  wander  over 
hills,  along  runs,  through  woods  and 
thickets,  among  rocks,  on  clay  roads  and 
wagon  tracks.  How  I  would  like  to  stop 
along  the  fences  with  the  men  at  work, 
at  the  spring  houses  for  a  drink,  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  folks,  see  every  crop 
and  tree,  fence,  flower,  shrub  and  build¬ 
ing,  stop  on  an  elevation  and  reach  for 
the  field  glass,  gather  berries,  nuts  and 
purloin  fruits. 

We  are  always  too  busy  at  home  to  pay 
much  attention  to  each  other  hut  when 
away,  with  lightsome  hearts,  we  have 
time  to  get  near  on  all  manner  of  pleas¬ 
ant  themes,  and  are  glad  we  are  alive  and 
have  each  other.  Happiness  is  in  our¬ 
selves.  but  the  surroundings  keep  us  from 
realizing  it,  or  do  not  call  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  When  a  busy  couple  are  care¬ 
free,  amid  pleasant  scenes  the  birds  sing, 
flowers  bloom,  brooks  purl,  sun  shines, 
winds  blow  and  every  operation  of  nature 
is  for  them.  Beauty,  melody  and  majesty 
are  theirs  without  measure,  and  then  to 
come  back  to  earth  again,  how  good  the 
lunch  tastes,  eaten  in  some  shady  lawn, 
by  a  spring.  No  chef,  nor  waiter  with  a 
spike-tail  coat,  and  a  shirt-front  a  yard 
long,  ever  can  serve  one  equal  to  the  se¬ 
lections  made  from  the  regular  home 
stock,  eaten  at  the  newly  discovered  place. 

There  are  innumerable  roads,  traveled 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  but  for  two  old  lovers,  a 
buggy,  an  aimless  ramble  among  nature's 
scenes,  along  an  old-fashioned  road,  with 
its  breaks  (“thank-you-mums"),  bridges, 
culverts  and  gullies,  is  good  enough.  All 
the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of 
that  latitude,  tlieir  blossoms,  fruit  and 
foliage  are  there,  the  shy  little  animals 
fleeing  to  cover,  cattle  under  (he  trees  or 
standing  in  the  runs,  indolently  swinging 
their  heads,  lambs  lying  on  the  rocks,  or 
jumping  about  on  their  wabbly  legs,  in 
the  gladness  of  tlieir  hearts,  house  dogs 
that  watch  for  thieves,  knowing  nice 
folks  when  they  see  thorn,  now  walking 
out  and  smiling  in  their  way. 

The  lives  of  the  ramblers  have  taught 
them  of  farms  and  all  connected  with 
them,  and  they  understand  the  soils, 
crops  and  evc-vy  operation.  They  have 
lived  near  nature  and  love  it.  so  the  soft 
winds  blow,  the  gentle  rains  fall,  old 
earth  is  dressed  in  her  nice  clothing  and 
all  make  a  scene  of  rapture.  “Sending 
us  rains  from  heaven  and  fruitful  sea¬ 
sons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness.  Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness  and  all  thy  paths  drop  fat¬ 
ness.”  Wluit  does  the  first  robin  mean 
to  the  city  man?  Any  person  persevering 
in  the  Christian  life  in  n  city  deserves 
great  credit,  although  I  would  expect  him 
to  have  infinitely  greater  inducements  to 
go  to  Heaven  than  a  country  dweller.  A 
glow  of  pleasure  comes  over  the  ramblers 
when  they  think  of  their  mows,  bins  and 
cribs,  and  the  privilege  of  growing 
things,  and  the  rearing  of  animals,  their 
partnership  with  the  Almighty.  It  up¬ 
lifts  them  and  magnifies  their  calling. 

It  seems  but  a  short  step  from  a 
buggy,  under  such  circumstances  to  the 
better  land,  although  the  liability  is 
greater  from  a  machine.  That  expres¬ 
sion  is  wrong.  Heaven  is  an  asset,  not  a 
liability,  but  the  prospect  is  better  from 
it  for  any  who  consider  this  a  "vale  of 
tears.”  The  state  of  mind  of  tho_  ramb¬ 
le  is  does  not  entertain  any  desire  for 
such  a  change.  All  the  wrinkles  of  care, 
anxiety  and  trouble  are  ironed  away  and 
it  is  in  reality,  a  “day  of  heaven  upon  the 
earth.” 

“T  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills,  like  that 
above.” 

At  least  that  is  the  way  the  beauty, 
melody  and  harmony  of  nature  strikes  a 
Scotch  Covenanter. 

“The  earth  is  flocked  wi'  flowers, 
Monny  tinted,  fresh  and  gay, 

The  birdies  warble  blithely, 

For  my  F ather  made  them  sae. 

But  these  sights,  and  these  sounds, 
Will  as  nil  thing  he  to  me. 

When  I  hear  the  angels  singing. 

In  my  ain  conn  trie. 

So  I’m  watching  and  I'm  singing, 

O’  my  haine  as  I  wait. 

For  the  soundin’  of  1 1  is  foot  fa’s, 
Outside  the  gowden  gate. 

God  gie  his  grace  to  ilk  ane. 

Who  listens  uoo  to  me. 

Till  we  a'  go  haine  in  gladness. 

To  my  ain  count rie.” 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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Sensible  Christmas  Gifts. — With 
war  prices  on  everything,  one  must 
think  carefully  before  spending  money 
for  Christmas  gifts  this  year.  Better 
give  a  child  a  suit  of  warm  underwear, 
if  he  needs  it,  than  several  cheap  toys. 
Some  toys  are  all  right,  but  see  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  last  until  after  New 
Vear>.  Every  boy  and  girl  likes  a 
warm  cap,  scarf  aud  sweater,  and  leg¬ 
gings,  overshoes  and  mittens  are  just  as 
acceptable.  Look  every  youngster  over 
to  see  what  he  needs  first,  and  when  that 
need  is  supplied  (somewhat,  at  least, 
some  children  seem  to  need  a  great  many 
things),  then  consider  books  and  toys. 

Helpful  Books.— The  same  idea  is 
true  of  books.  There  are  such  floods  of 
stories  for  boys  and  girls.  The  biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  great  man  or  woman  can  teach  a 
lesson  that  will  make  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  because  it  is  true.  Country  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  have  reference  books  on 
trees,  minerals,  birds,  flowers  aud  in¬ 
sects.  Then  they  can  have  adventures 
of  their  own  in  finding  out  about  things. 
A  fine  little  book  on  primitive  people  is 
“Cave,  Mound,  and  Lake  Dwellers,”  by 
Florence  Holbrook.  It  is  as  interesting 
as  a  story,  and  is  suitable  for  children 
from  eight  to  12  years  old.  For  the  boy 
or  girl  of  15  or  older,  two  particularly 
good  books  are  “Leadership,”  by  George 
Knox,  and  “What  All  the  World’s  A- 
Seeking,”  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 

For  the  hoy  who  likes  to  make  things, 
one  good  tool  a  year  will  be  appreciated ; 
and  the  girl  ought  to  have  her  own  thim¬ 
ble,  scissors,  needles  and  thread.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  any  liking  at  all  for  mu¬ 
sic  like  a  new  book  of  songs  or  pieces  for 
the  piano. 

Mending  The  Mittens. — Yam  mit¬ 
tens  have  a  way  of  appearing  before  the 
mender  with  holes  so  large  that  it  is 
discouraging  to  try  to  darn  them.  So 
we  made  a  rule  that  when  the  tiniest 
hole  appears,  the  mittens  must  go  to  the 
clothes-basket  and  be  washed  and  mend¬ 
ed.  just  like  the  stockings.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  frantic  search  for  more  mit¬ 
tens,  and  often  the  mender  must  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  herself  to  see  that  the 
rule  is  being  observed.  The  frequent 
washing  makes  the  mittens  warmer,  not 
only  because  it  rids  them  of  the  dirt  but 
it  "woolies”  them  up  so  that  they  hold 
in  the  warmth  of  the  hands  better. 

Home  Credit  Marks. — The  teacher  in 
our  district  school  has  been  a  great  help 
to  the  mothers  because  she  gives  credit 
marks  on  the  care  given  to  teeth,  hair 
and  finger-nails,  Lately  she  has  been 
marking  for  behavior  at  home.  The  chil¬ 
dren  ask  for  mother's  report  before  they 
start  for  school.  I  notice  that  the  re¬ 
luctance  sometimes  shown  at  dish-time, 
chore-time  aud  bed-time  is  being  over¬ 
come.  Those  arc  little  things,  hut  very 
helpful  iu  forming  good  habits. 

MRS.  A.  G.  DOREX. 

Simple  Brace  For  Screen  Door. — 
Sooner  or  later  the  screen  doors,  unless 
they  are  expensive,  custom-made  doors, 
begin  to  sag  and  drag  on  the  bottom  in 
closing.  While  planing  the  bottom  will 
temporarily  relieve  the  trouble,  it  is  a 
makeshift  only,  for  the  sagging  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  eventually  leave  an  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  door.  There  is  a  very 
simple  and  effective  remedy  for  the  door 
that  sags.  Take  a  piece  of  stout,  wire 
and  stretch  it  diagonally  across  the  door 
from  corner  to  corner.  Securely  fasten 
one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  upper  corner 
of  the  door  on  the  hinged  side.  Then 
wedge  the  door  up  until  it  loses  its  sag 
and  regains  its  original  shape.  Wedge 
it  one-quarter  of  an  inch  more  for  good 
measure,  aud  fasten  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire  to  the  corner  of  the  door  diagonally 
opposite  the  upper  end.  Iu  fastening  the 
lower  end,  draw  the  wire  as  tightly  as 
possible.  As  it  is  practically  impossible 
t<>  stretch  the  wire  very  tightly  in  fasten¬ 
ing  it.  the  door  will  settle  that  extra 
quarter  of  an  inch  we  provided  for  the 
purpose,  before  the  tension  of  the  wire 
acts  as  a  brace.  The  neatest  aud  strong¬ 
est  way  to  fasten  the  wire  is  to  make  a 
loop  at  each  end  by  twisting  the  wire 
back  on  itself  aud  use  a  stout,  round- 
headed  screw  mu  through  the  loop  into 
the  door.  This  makes  a  brace  that  is 
light,  neat  and  strong. 

Maryland.  william  e.  cuuley. 


Refrigerator  Drain 

Our  refrigerator  stands  in  the  pantry. 
In  spite  of  all  our  care,  however,  the 
drip  pan  would  he  forgotten  at  times  and 
more  or  less  of  a  flood  result.  More  t  han 
once  an  evening  away  from  home  would 
be  spoiled  by  the  fear  that  in  our  ab¬ 
sence  the  pan  would  overflow.  So  I  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  a  permanent  drain.  As 
the  stationary  laundry  tubs  were  almost 
directly  below  the  pantry,  it.  was  very 
simple.  I  simply  had  a  hole  bored  m 
the  floor  directly  below  the  drip  from  the 
refrigerator,  aud  a  one-inch  pipe  run 
from  this  hole  to  one  corner  of  the  laun¬ 
dry  tubs.  Putting  a  funnel  in  the  top  of 
the  pipe  to  catch  the  drip  completed  the 
job.  If  there  had  been  no  laundry  tubs 
near  to  drain  into  I  would  have  carried 
the  pipe  through  the  cellar  wall  to  the 
outside  of  the  foundation.  We  never 
give  the  refrigerator  a  thought  any  more, 
as  this  simple  contrivance  automatically 


takes  care  of  the  drip.  Outside  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  funnel  once  in  a  while,  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  is  necessary. 

Maryland.  william  e.  curley. 


Women  as  Skunk  Farmers 

Some  of  the  women  who  run  at  the 
thought  of  a  mouse  will  not  envy  the 
Pennsylvania  woman  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Her  pet  is  a  deodorized  skunk — 
handsomer  and  more  useful  than  most 
cols.  The  great  demand  for  fur  has 
created  a  new  form  business — the  breed¬ 
ing  of  fur-hearing  animals.  The  skunk 
presents,  perhaps,  the  best  possibility  for 
domestication  and  breeding  of  any  fur¬ 
bearing  animal.  It  is  easy  to  raise  in 


A  Pennsylvania  Skunk  Farmer 

captivity,  eats  almost  anything,  and  be¬ 
comes  surprisingly  tame,  even  making  a 
desirable  pet.  The  musk  glands  are  easily 
removed  when  the  animal  is  young,  so 
that  the  offensive  odor  is  eliminated. 
Thus  the  despised  skunk  is  coming  in  as 
woman’s  companion  and  farmer’s  friend. 
In  a  few  years  he  will  become  fully  do¬ 
mesticated  and  live  down  his  evil  reputa¬ 
tion. 


A  Western  Woman’s  Notes 

Having  read  So  many  helpful  things  in 
The  R.  X.- V.  I  want  to  contribute  a  few 
items  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  others. 

We  found  that  the  baby’s  go-cart  soon 
became  badly  marred  by  being  thrust  un¬ 
protected  into  the  vehicle  for  a  tnp  to 
town,  etc.  We  made  a  stout  denim  bag, 


Preparing  a  “  Movie  ”  Picture 


drawn  up  with  shoe  laces,  iu  which  we 
now  put  the  cart,  and  it  protects  it 
greatly. 

An  unbleached  muslin  apron  fashioned 
like  a  butcher’s  apron,  to  slip  on  while 
washing  dishes,  blacking  stoves,  etc,,  is 
handy,  and  saves  much  washing. 

When  pumpkin  or  squash  is  wanted  for 
pics,  simply  bake  it  as  for  the  table.  It. 
requires  little  watching,  bakes  dry,  and 
the  pies  made  therefrom  are  "best  ever.” 

Warm  mittens  and  leggings  for  the 
little  tots  may  be  made  from  the  best 
parts  of  men’s  cast-off  sweaters. 

In  cleaning  garments  with  gasoline  the 
work  is  made  less  disagreeable  by  heating 
the  gasoline.  Simply  place  the  voauel  of 
gasoline  into  a  larger  one  containing  hot 
water.  The  gasoline  will  soon  be.  com¬ 
fortably  warm,  and  the  work  may  be 
done  more  quickly  and  successfully.  It  is 


always  well  to  soak  the  soiled  articles 
several  hours  before  rinsing  them. 

A  heavy  "punch  work”  needle  is  one  of 
the  handiest  things  iu  my  woldc  basket. 
It  pulls  hasting  threads,  "picks"  out 
square  corners  after  stitching  collars,  etc. 
It  is  also  useful  to  use  when  tying  com¬ 
forters,  and  to  run  tape  through  casings, 
etc. 

Glass  tobacco  jars,  which  may  he  pro¬ 
cured  cheaply,  are  fine  in  which  to  beep 
sugar,  milk,  puddings,  etc.,  when  camp¬ 
ing:  closing  tightly  as  the  jars  do,  the 
contents  are  protected  from  dust  and  flies. 

Iowa.  N.  M. 


Making  Old  Chimneys  Fireproof 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  some  old-time 
farmhouse,  with  its  chimneys  and  fire¬ 
places  built  a  long  time  ago,  being  burned, 
cause  attributed  to  chimney.  Perhaps  the 
plastering  has  come  out  from  time  to 
time  from  between  the  bricks  or  stones, 
as  the  chimney  passes  through  the  upper 
floors,  attic  and  roof,  where  it  is  not.  easy 
to  inspect  aud  repair.  How  can  we  pro¬ 
tect.  fix  and  place  these  old-time,  well- 
built  aud  desirable  bouses,  in  a  safer  con¬ 
dition  against  these  chimney  fires?  Gan 
the  chimney  he  relined  or  fixed  in  some 
way  without  tearing  into  them? 

New  York.  E.  v,  u.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  builders  aud 
masons  about  this.  There  are  many  such 
cases. 


The  Economical  Canary 

We  needed  a  pet  that  would  cost  little 
in  money  or  time  and  require  but  limited 
space.  Sister  bought  a  baby  canary  at 
half  the  price  of  a  proved  singer,  and  a  , 
small  cage,  as  Dandy  has  much  liberty.  ! 
He  turned  out  an  exquisite  singer,  easily 
tamed  and  very  friendly.  He  has  never 
been  sick. 

Dandy  has  never  been  too  long  in  the 
hot  sun  nor  left  in  a  draft :  he  gets  little 
of  sweet  food  and  only  enough  green  food, 
lie  flies  strongly  and  has  small  use  for 
a  cage.  lie  eats  one  teaspoon  of  mixed 
seed  daily  and  has  a  bit  of  green  stuff  or 
fruit.  He  lias  fresh  water  every  day  and 
a  hath  whenever  he  deigns  to  take  one. 

Paper  from  packages  supplies  cage  pa¬ 
lters.  gravel  front  a  neighboring  bill  after 
being  baked  and  sifted  is  used  in  the 
cage,  and  a  dark  cover  at  night  guards 
his  eyes  from  the  light.  Nobody  ever 
tried  to  hurt  him  nor  spoke  harshly  to 
him,  and  he  sings  constantly.  Why  not 
let  the  children  have  a  canary? 

E.  S.  KNAPP. 


Up  in  a  Balloon 

The  picture  shown  herewith  shows  how 
some  of  the  moving  pictures  are  made. 
One  of  our  readers  iu  Greenville.  X.  Y., 
tells  how  in  August  a  neighbor  came  to 
say  that  circus  tents  had  been  set  up  in 
a  large  field  just  around  the  bend  of  the 
wood.  Of  course  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  circus,  hut  instead  of  an  "old-fash¬ 
ioned  show  it  proved  to  be  a  group  of 
actors  who  were  laying  the  scene  for  a 
motion  picture  play.  The  neighbors 
gathered  for  some  miles  around,  and  thus 
gave  the  real  flavor  to  the  show.  One 
of  the  high  school  girls  obtained  several 
good  pictures.  The  one  bore  shown  was 
taken  just  as  the  balloon  was  about  to  be 
released.  The  aeronaut  was  in  position 
and  he  bad  a  little  dummy  dog  which  was 
to  be  thrown  out  later  on  a  voyage  to 
the  earth.  No  doubt  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  this  Winter  will  see  the  "Rainbow 
Princess”  thrown  on  the  screen,  and 
when  they  do  they  must  remember  some 
of  their  friends  iu  the  Rural  family  were 
at  the  making  of  that  show. 


When  Do  Boys  Get  Sense  ? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 
Sometimes  I  think  they  never  do.  I  want 
to  tell  R.  M.  II.,  page  1105,  I  have  had 
the  same  trouble,  and  many  times  have 
felt  hurt  to  the  quick.  Your  case  is  not 
uncommon,  although  sad.  In  my  case  I 
was  always  told  it  was  their  bringing  up, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  could 
not  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to 
help  their  parents  and  all  would  be 
theirs  some  day.  Everything  would  be 
harmony  until  you  asked  them  to  do 
something  to  help,  and  the  tempest  rose. 
Mine  are  older  than  yours,  aud  the 
change  has  not  taken  place  yet. 

I  know  a  farmer's  son  of  24  years  who 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  stay  at  home 
and  help  his  father,  as  he  paid  good 
wages.  He  replied:  “What’s  the  use? 
The  old  folks  will  live  forever  and  one 
gets  tired  waiting  for  the  farm.”  Now. 
dear  sister,  let  us  hope  that  sense  aud  un¬ 
derstanding  may  be  given  these  boys  of 
ours  aud  remember  that,  "Every  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining.”  A  mother. 
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Mail  postal  today,  get 
manufacturers'  wholesale 
prices— see  color  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  beautiful,  newest 
style  stoves  and  ranges. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

80  days’  trial — SGOdays'  ap¬ 
proval  test— $100,0(10  Guar¬ 
antee.  Over  800,000  satis¬ 
fied  easterners.  We  pay 

freight  and  ship  within 
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Direct  to  You 


Retailers’  Of)  EC  C  C 
30c  Quality  UUir  Cb 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  LBS.  FOR  $1 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1 0  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1  OOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 
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MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  aud  we  will  send  you  by  Parcel  Post 
prepaid,  sample  of  this  Tea,  good’  for  75  cups.  If  you 
try  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 

McKINNEY  &CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


SANDANONAH  SAUSAGE 

Unusually  good  farm  sausage,  made  from  finest 
pig  pork  and  seasoning,  in  1-lb.  prints.  Trial  box, 
2  lbs..  60c.  4  lbs.,  $1.20,  within  600  miles, 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  IT 

SANDANONAH  FARM.  Windham,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cnttlo  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dug,  Deer 
or  any  lttnd  or  skm  with  hair  or  tur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  aud  women j , 
robes. rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  iur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them ,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  Li 
formation  which  every  stork  raisin' 
should  have,  bub  we  never  send  out  :lu* 
valuable  book  except  upon  nMitost. 

It  tells  how  to  tuko  otr  and  euro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  ilio  freight 
both  way*  ;  about  our  r-alo  dyeing  pro¬ 
ems  Which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  hur-a 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  gatno  trophies  we  sell,  tax  i- 
derruy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyellAve.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 
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SPARE  TIME 
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subscriptions  to  The 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


'Little  Girls’  Coats. — The  group  of 
children- illustrated  shows  two  very  pretty 
coats  for  small  girls.  The  coat  at  the  left 
was  tan  broadcloth ;  it  was  perfectly 
plain,  without  a  yoke,  but  very  flaring, 
like  a  man’s  short  topcoat.  It  had  two 
special  features,  a  triple  cape  collar  and 
fancy  pockets.  The  pockets  were  in  the 
under-arm  seams,  bordered  with  a  fancy 
flap  finished  with  two  buttons.  The 
pockets  themselves,  shaped  like  those  in 
a  man's  trousers,  are  between  the  outer 
material  and  the  lining ;  they  should  be 
quite  roomy,  as  the  small  wearer  will  en¬ 
joy  being  able  to  put  her  hands  in  her 
pockets.  The  pocket  flap,  seamed  into  the 
opening,  is  not  stitched  flat  all  around,  but 
held  in  place  by  the  buttons;  it  should  be 
neatly  lined  with  silk  like  the  lining  of 
the  capes  and  gauntlet  cuffs.  The  model 
seen  of  tan-colored  bi’oadclotb  had  rose- 
colored  lining.  The  three-tiered  Direc- 
toire  collar  was  formed  of  three  little  cir¬ 
cular  capes,  graduated  in  size.  The  coat 
had  tan-colored  horn  buttons.  The  little 
hat,  with  soft  quartered  crown,  was  made 
of  tan-colored  broadcloth;  a  band  of  nar¬ 
row  old  blue  ribbon  was  tied  around  the 
crown  with  a  tiny  bunch  of  pink  satin 
rosebuds  at  each  side.  The  long  buttoned 
leggings  matched  the  coat,  and  with  the 
small  fitch  muff,  completed  a  stylish  little 
outfit. 

Smocking  and  Fur. — The  child’s  .coat 
in  the  center  is  the  shape  SO  often  seen 
with  full  skirls  gathered  on  a  plain  bod¬ 
ice  portion,  but.  iu  this  case  smocking 
brought  up  to  form  V-shaped  gussets  gave 
a  novel  touch.  As  shown  in  the  picture, 
the  bodice  part  was  cut  up  in  a  V  on  the 
lower  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  front,  the 
fullness  of  the  skirt  being  smocked  in  a 
point,  aud  brought  up  to  fill  the  slash. 
There  is  a  similar  V  of  smocking  in  the 
center  of  the  back.  Two  fur  buttons  trim 
the  front,  hut  the  real  closing  is  done  by 
snap  fasteners  underneath.  There  is  a 
small  collar  of  fur,  and  the  little  wearer 
carries  a  melon  muff  to  match.  The  bon¬ 
net,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat,  is  an  old-fashioned  round  hood,  the 
front  portion  being  shirred  into”  a  round 
back,  and  the  edge  bordered  with  fur. 
The  original  model  seen  in  a  very  smart 
shop  was  pea eh-colorod  velvet  trimmed 
with  white  fox,  but  broadcloth  or  auy 
other  material  suitable  for  smocking  may 
be  used.  When  made  at  home,  it  is  often 
possible  to  utilize  au  old  set  of  furs  to  ad¬ 
vantage  for  trimming,  and  to  make  the 
small  muff. 

Dressing  The  Small  Boy. — The 
small  boy  pictured  displays  a  suit  shown 
by  a  very  fashionable  shop;  the  plain  lit¬ 
tle  trousers  were  of  black  velvet,  the 
blouse  of  white  wash  silk,  collar,  cuffs  and 
pleat  down  the  front  being  edged  with  a 
narrow  pleating.  We  were  interested  to 
find  that  the  trousers  are  not  buttoned  to 
a  waist,  but  are  attached  to  real  sus¬ 
penders.  These  suspenders,  as  now  made 
for  young  boys,  have  a  comfortable  ladder 
back,  and  really  form  a  desirable  brace 
for  a  child  inclined  to  be  round-shoul¬ 
dered  Boys  like  them,  too,  because  they 
are  more  grown-up  than  the  waist  with 
its  numerous  buttons.  The  little  blouse 
has  a  stout  elastic  run  in  a  casing  at  the 
bottom,  this  being  the  customary  finish 
for  the  blouse  when  worn  over  suspen¬ 
ders. 

Fur  and  Velveteen. — The  woman’s 
dress  shown  in  the  second  picture  was 
velveteen  trimmed  with  karakul  fur,  hut 
it  is  desirable  for  any  Winter  material, 
and  plush  banding  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  fur.  The  bodice  is  as  plain  as  :i 
shirt  waist,  the  rovers  opening  from  a  V 
having  the  collar  seamed  on.  This  is  a 
square  sailor  collar,  rather  deep,  with  a 
band  of  fur  across  the  bottom,  but  not 
extending  up  the  sides.  Fur  banding 
forms  the  cuffs,  ami  there  is  a  plain 
vestee  with  high  stock  collar.  The  wide 
girdle  is  folded,  and  at  each  side  there  is 
a  row  of  ball  buttons  extending  across  the 
girdle  and  down  onto  the  skirt.  These 
rows  of  buttons  are  becoming  to  a  woman 
whose  figure  is  rather  thick  sideways,  as 
they  break  the  width.  The  skirt  fullness 
is  laid  in  little  pleats  at  the  top,  that  fall 
free  below,  the  front  forming  a  plain 
panel.  This  style  of  dress  would  be  be¬ 


coming  to  a  rather  angular,  large-boned 
woman  of  middle  ago,  especially  iu  dark 
velveteen,  which  softens  the  coloring  of 
hair  and  complexion.  The  little  toque 
worn  is  of  feathers  with  a  velvet  brim, 
with  two  wings  at  one  side  of  the  back. 

Blouse  and  Skirt. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  coat  blouse  worn  over  a 
plain  skirt,  the  blouse  being  velveteen, 
the  skirt  cloth  of  (he  same  color.  This  is 
a  good  idea  for  making  over,  where  a  new 
waist  is  needed  to  utilize  an  existing  skirt. 
Iu  this  case  the  skirt  is  lightweight  mate¬ 
rial,  aud  instead  of  having  a  hem  turned 
up,  it  has  a  lining  of  thin  material  to 


which  (lie  edge  of  the  skirt  is  attached 
and  turned  up  without  pressing,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  rounded  effect  to  the  edge,  almost  as 
if  it  was  drawn  up  with  an  elastic.  In 
making  over  an  old  taffeta  skirt  this  sort 
of  lining  would  be  found  a  great  advan¬ 
tage;  lawn  of  the  same  color  could  be 
used,  and  it  would  relieve  strain  and  pre¬ 
vent  splitting,  which  often  occurs  wheu 
taffeta  is  pressed  and  made  up  afresh. 
The  velveteen  blouse  is  a  Russian  model, 
varied  by  a  square  apron  tab  in  both  back 
and  front.  These  tabs  are  bordered  by 
bands  of  wool  embroidery  done  on  broad¬ 


cloth,  of  a  lighter  or  contrasting  color; 
there  are  cuffs,  pocket  border  and  four 
slides  or  buckles  through  which  the  belt 
passes  made  in  the  same  way  of  the 
broadcloth  with  crewel  embroidery.  The 
slides  and  cuffs  should  be  lined  with  can¬ 
vas  to  prevent  wrinkling.  The  double 
round  collar  is  of  white  or  cream  broad¬ 
cloth,  finished  at  the  edge  with  blanket 
stitch  in  crewel  or  heavy  silk,  either  black 
or  a  dark  color  used  in  the  embroidery. 
The  edge  of  the  blouse  is  also  finished  in 
wool  blanket  stitch.  The  narrow  folded 
girdle  is  of  silk,  the  same  color  as  the 
blouse.  This  blouse  might  he  made  of 
velours  or  other  soft  woolen  goods,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  velveteen.  The  model  pic¬ 
tured  was  taupe,  the  blanket  stitch  being 
black ;  the  broadcloth  banding  was  mode 
Color,  with  several  bright  tints  in  the  em¬ 


broidery.  The  hat  is  a  plain  broad  shape 
in  black  velvet. 

Decorative  Mending  and  Dyeing. — 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  made-over  dress 
to  be  prettier  than  it  was  in  its  first  es¬ 
tate,  largely  because  more  care  is  given 
in  planning  to  avoid  defects  in  material. 
The  present  fashion  of  applied  pockets  is 
a  very  helpful  one,  for  a  stain  or  tear  in  a 
skirt  breadth  may  be  disguised  by  putting 
a  pocket  over  it,  which  may  take  any 
shape  desired,  square,  rounded,  triangular, 
flat  or  kangaroo  pouched.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  for  -the  pocket  to  be  of  the  same 
material ;  a  harmonizing  color  of  different 
fabric  may  be  braided,  beaded  or  em¬ 
broidered.  with  excellent  effect.  A  pocket 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  on  a  blouse. 
Sometimes  a  defect  may  be  concealed  by 
working  some  decoration  in  the  easily 


made  crewel  embroidery  across  it.  A  silk 
blouse  that  is  worn  iu  the  sleeves  aud  un- 
der  the  arm  may  be  made  over  with 
Georgette  crepe  or  some  similar  material 
in  place  of  the  worn  or  discolored  parts. 
Some  pretty  combination  blouses  are 
made  with  a  deep  yoke  of  the  crepe  com¬ 
ing  down  in  points  to  a  depth  just  below 
the  arms,  the  lower  part  being  of  satin, 
and  this  style  may  be  adapted  to  a  one- 
piece  dress,  where  the  original  material  is 
scant.  A  skirt  that  is  too  short  may  be 
lengthened  by  au  applied  band  or  false 
hem,  finished  at  the  top  by  a  cord  or  pip¬ 


ing.  A  soiled  or  worn  front  breadth  may 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  panel  of  dif¬ 
ferent  goods ;  where  there  are  small  pieces 
of  the  original  material,  a  pretty  front 
panel  may  he  made  of  them,  joining  to¬ 
gether,  and  covering  the  joins  with  cross 
hands  of  silk.  Shabby  sleeves  that  are 
out  of  date  take  on  renewed  youth  when 
cut  off  either  above  or  below  the  elbow, 
and  finished  with  net  or  crepe  umler- 
sleeves.  An  out-of-date  black  silk  dress, 
too  long  for  present  style,  but  with  full 
pleated  skirt,  was  carefully  pressed,  and 
enough  cut  off  the  bottom  to  make  two 
narrow  frills.  The  top  of  the  skirt  was 
shirred,  and  the  two  narrow  frills  spaced 
at  the  bottom,  the  lower  one  being  six 
inches  above  the  liem.  The  old  sleeves 
were  made  three-quarter  length,  and  then 
finished  with  a  puffed  undersleeve  of 
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white  Brussels  net.  The  waist  was  en¬ 
tirely  plain,  hut  was  finished  by  a  white 
net  fichu.  A  shirred  girdle  of  black  satin 
was  fastened  by  a  silver  buckle,  aud  the 
plain  dress  was  so  graceful  and  becoming 
that  no  one  would  suspect  its  age.  If  a 
little  color  is  desired,  the  girdle  may  be 
lined  with  some  attractive  silk,  and  drawn 
around  so  as  to  show  a  little  color  at  the 
edges,  being  fastened  in  a  bow-knot  so 
twisted  that  the  colored  lining  shows. 
We  have  seen  wonders  worked  in  hoaie 
dyeing,  to  provide  material  for  such  uses. 
One  of  our  friends  tells  liow  she  got  a 
package  of  orange  dye  to  color  a  shabby 
old  crepe  de  chine  scarf.  She  used  the 
whole  package  of  dye,  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  adding  to  the  scarf  various  odd  rib¬ 
bons,  remnants  of  light-colored  silk,  and 
one  shabby  old  white  China  silk  waist. 
All  came  out  well,  and  as  the  dye  seemed 
strong  she  added  some  odd  pieces  of  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting,  which  took  the  silk  dye 
perfectly.  As  a  result  there  were  a 
number  of  pieces  of  orange  silk  aud  ribbon 
that  could  be  used  together,  and  an 
orange  silk  waist  that,  covered  with 
brown  veiling,  made  a  handsome  blouse. 
The  dyed  sheeting,  stencilled  in  black, 
made  very  striking  cushion  covers  for  the 
hammock. 

Winter  Millinery. — High  narrow 
toques  of  the  hussar  and  grenadier  type 
are  seen  in  velvet,  batter’s  plush  and  even 
felt,  though  felt  hats  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  outing  type  Such  hats  are  often 
made  still  higher  in  line  by  feathery 
trimming.  Close-fitting  draped  velvet 
turbans  have  their  drapery  carried  up 
high  at  oue  point,  then  brought  down  low 
at  another.  The  narrow  line  of  these  tall 
toques  and  turbans  is  not  usually  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  full  face ;  some  of  the  tricorne 
shapes  will  be  found  preferable.  How¬ 
ever.  there  are  some  low-crowned  trimmed 
models  that  are  very  becoming  to  a 
plump  wearer,  both  straight  and  rolled 
brims.  One  pretty  lint  with  a  straight  brim 
of  moderate  width  bad  a  draped  crown 
with  a  row  of  small  velvet  fruit  around 
the  top  and  no  other  trimming.  The 
most  stylish  hats  have  very  little  trim¬ 
ming,  depending  more  on  arrangement 
than  quantity.  Ribbons  are  more  often 
used  in  narrow  than  iu  wide  widths. 
Often  a  narrow  hand  of  metallic  ribbon, 
or  plain  color  with  flowered  or  metallic 
border,  tied  in  a  prim  little  how,  is  the 
only  trimming.  The  gay  flowers  used  iu 
trimming  are  usually  fiat,  applied  upon 
the  liat,  and  there  are  many  metallic  orna¬ 
ments  used  in  the  same  way.  Large 
ostrich  plumes  are  not  very  much  used, 
though  they  are  too  handsome  to  be  given 
up  entirely  at  any  time.  There  are  many 
fancy  feathers,  however,  made  of  uncurled 
ostrich,  and  flat  bands  of  ostrich  tips  laid 
upon  silk.  These  are  attractive  for  trim¬ 
ming  a  small  toque.  Very  tiny  ostrich  tips 
are  used  around  the  edge  of  large  hats, 
being  laid  flat  on  the  brim.  Hatter’s 
plush  makes  some  very  handsome  hats, 
and  there  are  large  models  having  brims 
of  black  lace,  as  well  as  the  metallic 
laces. 

Faurics  and  Findings. — Brocade  lin¬ 
ing  satin,  with  cotton  back,  was  seen  re¬ 
cently  in  many  attractive  colors  for  05 
and  OS  cents  a  yard,  30  inches  wide.  It 
is  very  strong  and  durable;  is  brocaded  in 
self  color.  Sateens,  with  a  brilliant  per¬ 
manent  finish,  are  seen  in  a  wide  range  of 
art  colors  for  draperies,  lace  spreads  and 
coat  linings,  30  inches  wide,  32  cents  a 
yard.  Cotton  gabardine  suitings  in  white 
or  white  with  black  stripes,  30  inches 
wide,  are  55  cents  a  yard,  30  inches  wide. 
We  expect  to  see  these  heavy  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  very  largely  used  for  costs  and 
skirts  next  year,  as  present  indications 
are  that  linen  will  continue  scarce  and 
high-priced.  The  heavy  fancy  cottons  for 
children’s  dresses  and  rompers,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fast  colors,  are  11)  to  25  cents  a 
yard.  Many  dress  silks  are  extremely 
high-priced,  but  this  applies  especially  to 
those  brocaded  in  colors  and  metallic  ef¬ 
fects.  Most  of  the  dress  silks  are  now  30 
inches  wide,  instead  of  the  narrower 
widths  of  old-fashioned  silks  so  that  a  silk 
at  .$1.24  to  $1.95  a  yard  cuts  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  popular  messaline  remains 
a  favorite,  but  satin  duchess  is  richer 
looking  and  is  especially  desirable  for  the 
matron  who  likes  a  black  satiu  dress. 
Both  for  afternoon  wear  and  in  evening 
colors  taffeta  retains  its  popularity. 


A  Velvet  Dress,  and  Modified  Russian  Blouse 
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closure  and  sale  under  the.  mortgage  This  added  to  what  they  were  specifically 

there  would  have  to  he  a  public  sale,  and  given  would  give  the  widow  and  the 

anyone  could  bid,  and  you  would  have  fourth  child  $7,500  each  and  the  other 
to  take  your  chance  along  with  anyone  three  children  $0,500  each,  and  the  tax 
else  who  wanted  it.  The  foreclosure  would  therefore  be  $25  for  each  of  the 

would  cut.  off  the  dower  right,  ns  the  wife  first  and  $15  each  for  the  last,  respect- 

would  have  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  ively.  The  total  tax  would  be  $95. 

action.  The  expense  of  foreclosure  varies  - 

according  to  the  number  of  defendants,  . 

cost  of  search,  etc.,  but  it  would  be  in  the  Distribution  of  Property 

neighborhood  of,  say,  $150.  1  u  „  wornan  (i;Pa  lpnvinir  no  children 


What  Ailed  The  Western  States  ? 


Part  IV, 


women  generally  voted  as  they  pleased, 
and  cared  less  for  party  discipline  than 
the  men  did. 


The  Woman’s  Vote. 

We  have  shown  thus  far  how  many 
Western  farmers  regarded  the  cjuestion  of 
“prosperity”  money  and  party  politics. 
Many  Eastern  people  want  to  know  how 
the  women  voted  and  tchy.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  this  we  sent  letters  to  many 
of  our  women  readers  in  the  Western 
States.  These  were  sent  to  names  taken 
at  random,  but  we  seem  to  have  struck  a 
majority  of  women  who  voted  for  Hughes 
and  therefore  ought  to  give  fair  testi¬ 
mony.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  it 
is  to  print  actual  letters  as  they  came  to 
ns.  Here  is  one  from  a  man  in  Idaho : 

Democratic  women  were  very  busy. 
Mrs.  Society  Leader  called  mother  up  at 
the  ’phone.*  “My  dear  Mrs.  .Tones,  how 
are  you  to-day?  How  is  the  family?  I 
thought  I  would  call  you  up  and  ask 
you  bow  you  decided  to  vote.”  Mother 
replied  that  she  had  hardly  decided  yet. 
“Well,  now,  you  know,  Mrs.  Jones,  that  a 
vote  for  Mr.  Hughes  means  a  vote  for 
war.  Mr.  Wilson  has  kept  us  out  of  the 
war,  and  he  will  continue  to  dq  so.  It  is 
very  important  to  re-elect,  him.  You 
don't  want  your  husband  or  son  to  have 
to  go  to  war,  and  perhaps  be  killed  or 
crippled  for  life.  1  have  two  sons  myself, 
and  l  very  much  want  to  keep  them. 
Roosevelt  seems  to  be  running  things,  and 
you  know  bow  hot-beaded  he  is.  We  must, 
elect  the  cool-headed  Mr.  Wilson.  I  do 
hope  you  will  vote  for  him  even  if  you 
are  a  Republican.  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs. 
.Tones  ;  be  sure  and  call  on  me  wheif  you 
come  to  town.” 

Mother  is  a  bit  confused  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  voting  for  President.  She  asks 
father  his  opinion.  Father  is  rankling 
under  some  insult  the  standpatters  have 
been  handing  out,  and  tells  her  he  “don’t 
care  a  continental  how  she  votes.”  “The 
Republicans  deserve  to  be  beaten  the  way 
they  are  acting."  Result,  mother  votes 
for  Wilson,  then  turns  to  Republican 
State  and  county  ticket  and  votes  it 
straight.  Democratic  women  by  hun¬ 
dreds  pursued  these  tactics,  and  mother 
elected  Wilson.  Father  swallowed  his 
Adam’s  apple  a  time  or  two  and  voted 
for  Hughes.  F.  L.  hoskins. 

Idaho. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
Washington.  We  think  it  is  wise  to  let 
these  voters  speak  their  minds  freely,  as 
in  no  other  way  can  our  Eastern  people 
understand : 

The  majority  of  the  women  of  Wash¬ 
ington  vote  with  the  men  on  questions  of 
national  importance  In  our  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  many  old-time  Republicans  voted 
for  Wilson  because  they  did  not  like  Mr. 
Hughes’  speeches  in  regard  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  One  Republican  said  to 
me:  “I  believe  in  the  protective  tariff, 
and  never  voted  for  a  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dent  before,  but  I  don’t  like  that  man 
Hughes  and  his  abuse.  If  I  would  abuse 
my  neighbors  in  that  way  I  could  not  live 
here.”  lie  and  his  wife  both  voted  for 
Wilson  and  Lister,  but  .voted  the  rest  of 
the  Republican  ticket.  If  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  lmd  both  stayed  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River  their  tickets 
would  have  been  the  gainer.  The  “Mil¬ 
lionaire  Special”  was  u  mistake,  too.  as 
far  as  Western  women  are  concerned. 
They  prefer  to  do  their  own  thinking. 

MRS.  W.  T.  DRAKE. 

And  here  is  a  note  from  another  Far 
Western  voter.  You  will  see  that  these 
Western  people  talk  straight  and  say 
what  they  think  without  reserve. 

You  ask  me  why  Mr.  Hughes  was  un¬ 
popular  in  this  part  of  the  country;  there 
are  several  motives  back  of  his  unpop¬ 
ularity.  although  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  first  visited  this  State 
on  his  speech-making  tour,  he  did  not 
seem  to  talk  about  anything,  but  only 
criticized  the  present  Administration.  He 
did  not  offer  any  remedy  ;  he  did  not  say 
what  he  would  have  done.  In  other 
words  he  did  too  much  “knocking.”  which 
does  not  take  well  with  the  Western 
people.  Adding  to  this  unpopularity  was 
the  sending  out.  of  t ho  so-called  “Golden 
Special”  party,  consisting  of  rich  New 
Yorkers,  who  came  out  here  to  plead  for 
the  cause  of  woman’s  suffrage  and  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Third,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  speeches  urging  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hughes  contributed  largely  to  his 
defeat  in  the  State.  The  people  out  here 
do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  atti¬ 
tude  regarding  excessive  appropriations 
for  preparedness  and  his  warlike  spirit. 


Woman  at  Law 

Getting  Rid  of  Dower  Right 

My  father  owns  a  farm  with  a  small 
mortgage  against  it.  Four  years  ago  he 
married  his  second  wife.  They  are  nut 
living  together  and  have  not  for  two  years. 
She  will  not  sign  off  so  he  can  sell  it. 
Can  the  one  who  holds  the  mortgage 
foreclose  it,  and  still  have  any  chance 
to  buy  and  get  a  clear  title  of  farm,  or 
will  it  have  to  be  advertised  publicly? 
Oan  the  second  wife  bold  any  claim  then, 
and  what  would  be  the  expense  of  such 
proceedings?  l.  a.  ir. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of 
a  wife's  dower  right.  Could  you  not 
figure  out  the  cash  value  of  her  dower 
interest  now.  and  offer  it  to  her  to  sign 
off?  Has  she  given  ground  for  divorce? 
Where  judgment  in  divorce  is  rendered 
against  the  wife,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  in  any  of  the  husband’s  real  prop¬ 
erty  nor  to  •-  share  in  bis  personalty. 
Failing  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  hus¬ 
band  has  not  much  chance.  On  a  fore- 


Amount  of  Inheritance  Tax  her  personal  belongings  and  property  in 

A  man  died  leaving  a  widow  and  four  .  ,  .  . 

children  and  an  estate  of  about  $55,000.  —  ]  womans  father  Willed  his 

To  the  widow  be  leaves  $5,000,  to  three  property  to  her  mother  and  at  the_  moth- 
children  he  leaves  $4,000  each,  and  to  ,’1‘  *  'leath  to  his  children.  Now  if  this 
the  other  child  he  leaves  $5,000,  and  the  daughter  dies  before  the  mother  will  her 
balance  of  the  estate  to  be  divided  equally  husband  receive  her  share  of  her  fath- 
•with  the  widow  and  children.  There  er  s  property  or  does  it  go  back  to  the 
are  hills  of  about  $500  to  be  paid  out  of  other  children .  b. 

the  estate  before  divided.  Can  you  tell  1.  No ;  after  the  payment  of  debts  and 
me  what  the  inheritance  tax  will  be  in  funeral  expenses  he  receives  half,  ami 
New  York  State  on  each  of  the  chil-  the  balance  goes  to  the  next  of  kin.  If 
dren’s  share,  and  how  much  will  the  tax  there  are  no  descendants  (children)  nor 
be  on  the  whole  to  go  to  the  State?  parent,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece 

New  York.  w.  c.  of  the  wife,  the  husband  would  take  it 

All  property  passing  to  the  wife  and 

children  up  to  the  value  of  $5,000  each  2.  There  being  a  will,  what  happens  is 
is  exempt  from  inheritance  tax.  All  entirely  dependent  on  its  terms,  that  is 
amounts  above  this  sum  are  taxed  at  the  whether  the  father  left,  it  to  his  wife 
rate  of  1%.  The  expense  of  administra-  for  life  and  then  to  the  children  then 
tion,  and  debts  of  the  estate  are  first  living,  or  in  some  other  way.  If  he  gave 
deducted  as  no  tax  is  paid  on  the  sums  it  to  his  wife  for  life  and  remainder  over 
used  for  these  purposes.  After  the  spe-  to  his  children,  then  only  the  children 
cific  bequests,  and  the  deduction  of  the  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  would 
$500  for  expenses  there  would  be  left,  for  take  and  the  daughter’s  husband  would 
distribution  $12,500  or  $2,500  to  each,  have  no  interest  in  the  property. 


While  Your  Coal-Hod  has 
been  shrinking  KEROSENE 
has  stayed  the  same 

Coal  has  been  going  up — and  up! 

The  papers  say  it  may  jump  still  higher  before  the  winter 
is  over. 

Go  light  on  coal — burn 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 

A  gallon  of  Socony  Kerosene  costs  from  10  to  15  cents. 
Burned  in  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  it  will  warm  any  ordin¬ 
ary  room  for  10  full  hours. 

10  or  15  cents  worth  of  coal  is  about  half  a  acuttle-full— and  there** 
small  comfort  in  a  scuttle  of  coal  these 

A  Perfection  is  on  when  you  need  it  J 

and  off  when  the  weather  turns  mild.  >88^1 
You  carry  it  upstairs  and  downstairs,  SV 

wherever  you  want  it.  /wBTpnpnjJWJflX 

But  the  furnace  stays  in  the  cellar,  //|  y  I  ^ ^  ImT 

steadily  burning  up  the  dollars.  Ill  i  I  n  ill 

Get  out  your  old  oil  heater,  or  order  UUU  KEROSENE  HI// 

a  new  one  today.  See  that  the  grocer  j  nil  » 1JJ 


Company's  best  graae  oi  reun 
oil.  Look  for  the  Socony  Sign 
his  window. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Princ 

New  York  Albany 


STANOAROOl  LCOJC  N.Y. 


We  judge  from  these  letters  that  quite 
a  majority  of  Western  women  voted  for 
Wilson.  The  chief  argument  with  them 
was  “he  kept  us  out  of  war.”  Many  of 
them  evidently  resented  the  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  the  “suffrage  train”  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  through  the  West.  That  train  was 
evidently  a  political  mistake — it  lost 
votes  instead  of  gaining  them.  The 


Buffalo 


Boston 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Dairyman  on  the  Milk  Problem 

On  page  1475  you  ask  certain  questions 
about  the  milk  business.  Here  are  my 
answers: 

1.  First,  in  regard  to  scoring  barns  I 
would  cite  the  experience  of  our  local 
board  of  health.  Last  Winter  the  board 
of  health  took  samples  of  each  milk 
dealer's  milk  (who  all  produce  their  own 
milk),  and  tested  it  for  bacteria.  The 
man  who  would  have  scored  the  highest 
on  the  score  card  bad  the  highest  bac¬ 
teria  count,  300.000.  The  one  who  would 
have  scored  the  lowest  had  175,000, 
while  the  two  who  would  have  scored 
probably  fourth  and  fifth  had  7,000  and 
8.000.  Two  weeks  later  another  count 
was  made,  showing,  as  I  remember  it 
now,  in  the  order  named  above :  13,000, 
130,000,  7,000,  8,000.  These  counts  were 
all  published  iu  the  local  papers.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  while  the  first 
man  had  everything  to  do  with,  live 
steam,  covered  pails,  a  first-class  barn,  a 
modern  milk-house,  and  everything  needed 
to  produce  first-class  milk,  he  simply 
didn't  use  them  properly.  The  second  man 
had  not  so  good  equipment,  and  even 
after  the  test  didn’t  care  enough  to  use 
what  be  bad  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
third  and  fourth,  while  having  very  little 
better  facilities  than  the  second  man, 
used  what  they  had  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  result. 

Conclusion,  examine  the  milk  instead 
of  the  barn,  and  have  some  standard  for 
milk  which  is  reasonable,  and  publish  all 
counts  where  all  patrons  will  know  what 
their  neighbors  are  doing,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  milk  produced. 

Another  test  which  is  more  convincing 
to  many  farmers  is  the  filter  test,  which 
shows  them  exactly  what  sediment  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  quart  of  their  own  milk  and 
that  of  their  neighbors.  Both  of  these 
tcsls  could  he.  used  both  at  the  receiving 
station  and  at  the  city  end,  where  both 
producer  and  consumer  could  know  what 
was  being  done,  and  where  to  look  for 
good  milk.  Of  course,  all  milk  to  be 
cooled. 

Iu  regard  to  the  butter  fat  test  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  way  that  can  be 
worked  out  is,  first  license  all  testers,  see 
that  all  glassware  used  in  testing  is 
properly  marked,  and  do  not  allow  a 
variation  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent., 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  told  me  was 
done  at  present.  Insist  on  all  tests  being 
made  of  a  one  day’s  sample  and  a  sealed 
sample  given  the  farmers  each  time,  with 
a  veasonab  o  charge  made  for  the  sample 
bottle  which  would  be  returned  on  return 
of  bottle.  These  tests  should  be  made  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  can  be  made 
oftener  in  case  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  test  is  not  a  fair  one.  This  method 
gives  the  producer  a  sample  which  he 
can  have  tested  by  any  licensed  tester 
before  witnesses,  and  should  be  compe¬ 
tent  proof  of  dishonesty  if  there  is  more 
than  a  slight  variation  in  the  two  sam¬ 
ples.  These  two  samples  should  be 
taken  as  one  and  divided,  giving  each  a 
sample  exactly  like  the  other,  and  as  the 
farmer’s  sample  would  be  sealed,  and  no 
two  seals  exactly  alike,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  ought,  to  he  easy  to  control 
this  matter.  As  every  farmer  would  have 
his  sample  each  time  that  he  could  use  to 
protect  his  rights  dishonesty  would  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

It  would  seem  that,  the  cleanliness 
would  be  guaranteed  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  method  described  iu  answer  to  the 
first  question.  The  amount  of  fat  and 
solids  should  be  marked  on  the  cap  of 
bottle,  and  anyone  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  milk  from  a  dealer  and  re¬ 
quest  that  it  he  sealed,  which  could  he 
analyzed  and  be  competent  proof  of  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law,  and  would,  I  think,  do 
more  to  protect  the  public  than  merely 
having  officials  to  do  this  who  might  be 
bought.  It  would  be  all  right  to  have 
officials  for  this  work,  but  there  needs  to 
be  some  check  on  officials. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dairying’s 
League  ought  to  be  in  a  position  now  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  judicious  advertising  of 
milk,  especially  by  the  use  of  such  cards 


Ayrshire  f 


For  the  next  few  weeks  you  can  buy  heifer 
calves  with  record  backing  for  $100.00  each. 
Write  at  once  lor  pedigrees. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON.  OHIO 


AvrshireBullCalveR  and  heifers.  Bredforpro 

HpsimeDUII  bdives  dnction  And  beauty.  Shrop- 
Elure  rams  and  ewes.  ARTHUR  RIDER,  Jiarn.rvLIIe,  fl.  V 


SpotFarm  HoIsteins,$l  5 

A  sou  of  routine  Komdyka 
with  SO-ib.  <Um  anil  26  ot  hia 
daughters.  J,  llol.itoin  heifer 
i  cal  veil  tlK  each,  orprera  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  00  high  gi  n.!*  heifers, 
1  to  3  your*  old ,  W3  to  *7*  each, 
i  SO  rcgiatei.it  heifers,  C  months 
to  1  year  old,  MOO  ench.  Regis¬ 
tered  cowfl,  heifers  and  bulls, 
high  grade  cows.  I-arge  stock 
on  band -come  ftud  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  RCACAN,  fully,  N.Y. 


Dairymen’s  League  at  Utica 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  was  held  in  Utica  December  8. 
There  were  nearly  n  thousand  enthusiastic 
farmers  present.  Previous  to  October  1 
these  farmers  for  40  years  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  milk  and  turning  it  over  to  dealers 
without  a  single  word  as  to  the  price 
that  they  would  pay  for  it.  They  are 
now  selling  at  a  price  made  by  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  own  terms,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  only  put  a  little  money 
in  their  pockets,  but  it  has  put  light  in 
their  eyes  and  joy  in  their  hearts.  It.  is 
not,  so  much  the  extra  price  that  en¬ 
thuses  (hem,  as  the  fact  (liey  have  at  last 
discovered  that  through  co-operation 
among  themselves  they  ure  able  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  that,  they  carried  for  so 
many  dreary  years.  The  experience  lias 
strengthened  their  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  their  neighbors,  and  has 
given  them  the  satisfaction,  like  other 
business  men,  of  naming  a  price  for  their 
own  products,  tin*  reward  for  their  own 
toil.  The  work  which  was  once  a  drudg¬ 
ery  has  become  a  joy. 

The  record  of  the  League’s  development 
is  most  encouraging.  Tbe  organization 
now  has  30,000  members,  a  gain  of  10,000 
during  the  year.  They  represent  370,000 
cows,  a  gain  of  1 00,000  for  the  year.  The 
cash  balance  a  year  ago  was  $3,000;  to¬ 
day  it.  is  $43,000.  Last  year  it.  sold  no 
milk.  This  year  it  lias  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  approximately  $40,000,000  worth 
of  milk. 

The  24  directors  were  elected.  Tbe 
milk  territory  was  divided  into  districts 
containing  an  equal  number  of  cows  as 
near  as  could  be  approached,  and  one  di¬ 
rector  nominated  by  the  members  of  tbe 
districts  and  elected  by  the  membership. 
The  Board  has  not  elected  itR  officers,  hilt 
Jacob  S.  Brill,  who  served  as  president 
for  a  short  time,  and  whose  resignation 
was  demanded  by  the  board  iu  October, 
was  not  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
and  of  course  could  not  even  he  considered 
as  a  candidate  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  members  of  the  association  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorsed,  confirmed  and  rat¬ 
ified  every  act  of  the  executive  committee 
and  of  the  Department  of  Foods  mid  Mar¬ 
kets  which  represented  them  in  the  reeent 
contest.  They  endorsed  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  knew  the  individual  en¬ 
ergy  that  had  been  put  iu  the  work,  and 
particularly  because  that  work  resulted  in 
satisfactory  results.  This  was  a  just  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  good  service.  The  executive 
committee,  including  Mr.  It.  I>.  Cooper, 
Mr.  If.  H.  Thomson,  Mr.  Frank  Sherman, 
also  Mr.  Muuuing  and  Mr.  Hardin, 
worked  insistently  and  effectively  during 
that  contest.  They  rode  nights  and 
worked  days.  Minor  mistakes  wore  no 
doubt  made,  but  the  situation  was  handled 
with  energy  and  consummate  skill.  Tbe 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  did  its 
part  as  best  it  could,  and  the  recognition 
of  its  service  was  magnified  by  the  fann¬ 
ers  at  the  meeting.  It.  was  oven  extrav¬ 
agant.  A  just  cause  commends  itself,  but 


Purebred  or  Grade  Dairy  Cow 

Will  you  permit  me  to  add  a  word  to 
the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  purebred  cow  and  the  grade  cow  for 
farm  use? 

If  the  purebred  cow  is  not  a  good  cow 
for  the  every-day  farmer  (large  or  small) 
to  keep,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  her 
existence.  Farming  is  no  longer  the  sim¬ 
ple  means  of  livelihood  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers.  We  are  rapidly 
eliminating  useless  notions  in  the  farming 
business,  and  are  compelled  to  concen¬ 
trate  more  and  more  upon  the  things 
which  are  really  profitable.  Unless  the 
purebred  cow  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  grade  cow  in  the  functions  for 
which  a  cow  is  created,  then  there  is  no 
place,  on  the  big  farm  or  the  small  one, 
for  her.  She  must  produce  more  abun¬ 
dantly  and  profitably,  and  she  must  re¬ 
produce  hotter  calves,  than  her  grade 
cousin,  or  be  consigned  to  tbe  pages  of 
ancient  history. 

But  I  contend  that  the  purebred  cow, 
on  I  be  average,  will  do  anything  that  the 
grade  cow,  on  the  average,  will  do — and 
something  more.  Here  are  my  reasons 
for  that  belief: 

1.  The  average  production  of  the  dairy 
cows  of  the  United  States  is  approximate¬ 
ly  175  lbs.  of  fat  per  annum.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  average  production  of  11,169 
purebred  cows  tested  to  January  1,  1916, 
is  430  lbs,  fat.  Which  pulled  down  the 
average — the  grade  cow  ir  the  purebred? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

2.  The  simple  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
quote  accurate  figures  in  giving  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  purebred  cows  is  distinctly  a 
recommendation.  The  above  figures  are 
taken  from  the  list  of  tested  cows  issued 
by  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and 
Holstein  associations. 

3.  Certainly  conditions  of  feed  and  care 
affect,  production.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  farmer  and  not  the  cow,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  conditions,  and  it  is 
my  contention  that  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  tbe  purebred  cow  will  produce  more 
profitably  and  reproduce  more  uniform 
quality  in  her  calves  than  will  the  grade. 

4.  Probably  all  of  us,  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  agree  that  the  purebred  sire  is 
desirable  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  Have 
ve  analyzed  the  reasons  why?  He  is 
simply  reproducing  the  qualities  of  his 
purebred  forebears  in  building  up  the 
producing  ability  of  the  herd.  Would  a 
grade  bull  do  the  same?  Would  he  im- 
pa,’t  the  same  uniformity  to  his  get? 
Not  iu  oue  case  out  of  fifty. 

5.  No  dairyman  ever  got  rich  in  a  day. 
The  dairy  business  demands  patience.  No 
dairyman  can  afford  to  neglect  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  his  future  herd.  It  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  breed  better  cows  with 
every  generation.  The  grade  cow  is  a 
handicap  in  breeding.  So  many  conflict¬ 
ing  lines  back  of  her  prevent  prepotency, 
and  she  fails  to  breed  “true  to  type.” 
Her  daughters  are  just  as  likely  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  as  to  be  superior  to  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  purebred  stock,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  judiciously  bred,  afford  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  improving  quality  with  every 
generation. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  costs  So  much  as  of  profits. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

0(1(1  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicety  marked  cows. 
tuu  A  number  are  recently  fresh  nmt  or  hers  due  to 
freshen  wltliiu  CD  days.  The?  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  8TS  to  #l«5  per  bead, 
•j  (1(1  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
■  bred  to  Rood  registered  U.  F.  bulls.  Price  »t>5 
to  $7 5  per  bead.  Two  tine  well  bred  heller  .salves 
and  ono  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  S50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  A  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
$1  HOLSTEINS 


tag  %  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 

Reach,  express  paid  iu  lots  of 
lire.  ISrotft  stored  heifer 
-»  calves,  registered  bull  calves, 
all  agea.  All  from  hlgh-pro- 
duping  dams. 

Li  PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


J  00  Kxtra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
eoon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milt.  They  All 

_ _ the  pall  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

fa"  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heirer  calves,  10  day3  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.YU 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  xvny  op  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
II  oifor  calves, heifers  a ii  ticows.Noblnff— • weinustsell. 

_  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridfe,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnaville) 


2  Holstein  Service  Bulls 

A  pure  bred  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  and 
King  Segis,  from  A.  R.  O.  darns,  milk  mg  70  to  80  lbs. 
a  day.  The  kind  that  will  make  you  money.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Harlwick  Seminary,  N.  V. 


HOLSTFIN^~Bl0ed  noB  down.  Cheap  bulls 
•  hint*  nl0  the  most  expensive-  Vfu  offer 
registered  sons  ol'  a  U5.fi!  lb.  sire,  A-  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$lZu,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices,  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDA  I.Js  KAMI,  CHA R I.O'I  TK,  N.  V. 


for  Sale  -  -Holstein  Heifer, 

Fowls.  Harry  Tail,  New  Mitfnrd,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  YearlingHeifers 

Not  bred.  GATES  HOMESTFAO  FARM,  Chitlenanuo,  N,  Y. 


QUALITY 


FOR  SAIF  J«r*ey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 
ruiv  dAL£  Dam's  authenticated  record, 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter:  grand  am  744  lbs.  13.oz.; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  moi.  of  age ; 
grand  am  737  lbs,;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address. 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Brisbtride  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


|  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  $150  up.  M.  J.  GRIMES  *  BRO  ,  Catawisi 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Every  siro  for  four  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
bull  calf  we  offer  below  is  out  of  an  ADVANCED  REGIS¬ 
TER  DAM  or  has  sired  A.  R.  ANIMALS.  Price,  $75,  Express 
prepaid  within  600  miles.  For  further  particulars  address 

C.  M.  HECHLER  -  .  ROSLYN.  N.  Y. 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

In  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota,  Increased  lta 
yearly  production  24%.  Let  us  to11  you 
more  about  It.  Address 
Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club. Box R.Puterboro.N.H. 


1577 


s 


lahe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


rmrl  Markets  was  made  chairman  and  the 
balance  of  this  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair.  This  is  an  important,  move, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  this  organization 
will  now  become  the  model  co-operative 
farmers’  association  of  the  world. 


of  pasture.  This  was  done  in  the  Win-  to  come,  because,  a 
ter  season.  Caution  is  necessary  not  to  farmers  are  omnia 
feed  decayed  roots,  and  to  feed  directly  year,  they  are  all 
after  milking,  and  no  bad  effect  is  no-  vegetable  farming 
tleed.  After  feeding  a  few,  say  a  peek,  capital  and  pays  b 
twice  daily,  and  increasing  the  quantity 

gradually  until  the  quantity  is  a  full  - 

bushel  of  cut  roots  dally  and 1  10  or  12  We  are  governed 
quarts  of  wheat  bran,  they  will  do  well,  kids,  as  we  are  onl 
even  if  not,  much  roughage  is  given  I  are  able  to  get  a 
never  trouble  over  balanced  rations  if  I  same.  Extra  steei 
lmve  plenty  of  cattle  beets  or  turnips  to  cwt. ;  choice  SO  to  ■ 
feed  my  cattle.  $(>.25;  milch  cows 

l‘or  several  years  I  have  kept,  from  Hogs  $0.50  to  $10 
three  to  eight  beef  cattle  in  toy  yard  pair,  $7  to  $8;  she 
t\  niter  on  roots  and  wheat  or  rye  bran  16  to  17c;  roosters 
them  the  refuse  of  a  truck  and  fruit  farm'  to  26c;  eggs  45  to 
without  any  forms  of  grain,  and  in  the  $2.25  per  bu. ;  cab! 
Winter  on  roots  and  wheat  or  rye  bean 
without  any  roughage,  except  what  went 
from  the  stable,  and  om*  local  butchers, 
who  have  bought  them,  will  say  that  they 
are  the  best  beef  they  can  get  Some¬ 
times  they  go  without  any  finishing,  but 
usually  T  feed  some  cornmeal  about  a 
month  before  selling  It  may  appear  to 
many  farmers  a  big  job  to  feed  eight  or 
10  bushels  of  roots  daily,  but  with  a  good 
root  slicer  and  a  1  Y*  horsepower  gas  en¬ 
gine  I  wo  men  can  cut  40  or  50  bushels  in 
1  Vi  hour,  and  the  expense  is  much  less 
than  the  high-priced  feeds  and  help  of 
the  present  time,  ard  results  much  more 
satisfactorily,  at  least  I  find  it  so. 

New  Jersey.  ciias.  black. 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


SWINE 


S1G  pair.  Peed  higher.  Pigs  same  price. 

S.  WEEKS  .  be  Graff,  Ohio 


OurocPigs 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

,  Pies  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars, 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  Afe 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pius.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Rldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridue,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.^Xrs 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  It. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


350  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D 


150  Chester  White  and  Medium  Yorkshire  cross,  8  weeks, 
$3.50;  10  weeks,  $4;  12  weeks,  $4.60;  100  Berkshire, 
Chester  White,  8  weeks,  $3.50;  10  weeks,  84;  12  weeks, 
$1.50.  100  O.  1.  C.  and  largo  Yorkshire  cross,  8  weeks, 
$1;  10  weeks,  81.50.  J.  J.  Sanborn,  Rod  Oak,  la., 
authority  on  hogs,  say*:  “This  is  the  best  lot  of 

fiigs  X  have  seen  east  of  Chicago;  the  healthiest  and 
iveliest.  Every  boar  registered;  every  one  a  show 
hog.  Without  a  doubt  the  best  grade  pigs  I  have 
Boon  this  fall.” 

D.  REEVES.  EAST  STREET,  LEXINGTON.  MASS 


Rprtvhirpv purebred. 6-weeks-old  breeders.  17:  either 
Deiwmres  Eax,  CIOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  New  York 


ugi  Adliil  oo  E6X,  CLQVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  New  Yojh 

REG.  BERKSHIRE S> 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


Berkshires 


Bargains  in  fall  pigs. 
EDWIN  B.  MAULE 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


New  England  Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

The  eleventh  annual  mooting  of  the 
Now  England  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Ilevere  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  5.  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  were  well 
represented.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
A.  Sfigendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  It.  M.  Handy,  Barro, 
Mass, ;  vice-presidents.  Maine,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Ness,  Auburn,  and  F.  N.  Dow,  Port¬ 
land  ;  Massachusetts,  G.  II.  Elies,  Barro, 
ami  Dr.  L.  W.  Pope,  Orleans;  Connecti¬ 
cut,  D.  Wells,  Wethersfield,  and  E.  M. 
Wheaton,  Putnam ;  Vermont,  C.  B. 
Stevens.  if-f.  Johnsbury,  and  G.  IT.  Duns- 
more,  St.  Albans;  New  Hampshire,  J.  H. 
Abbott,  Concord,  and  H,  M.  Kimball, 
Concord;  Rhode  Island,  B.  F.  Smith, 
North  Aeituate  and  S.  F.  Tefft,  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Executive  committee:  A.  B,  Mar¬ 
ble.  Boston,  Maas.;  G.  K.  Wales,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  H.  W.  Pardoy,  Segregansctt, 
Mass. ;  L.  F.  Herrick,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
C.  L.  Smith,  Wayland,  Mass. 


Lakeview  Farm  Berkshires  iyffae™c\fad 

foundation  Stock  in  «ervice  boars,  bred  and  open 
•ows,  pigs  all  ages,  for-breedingonly.  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  A.  J.  STAPLETON, Wilbraham  Roid,  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  you  want  the  best  type,  the  lowest  priced  and  the 

most  prolific  O.  I,  C.  Registered  stock— wo  will  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantee  satisfaction — “  Wildwood  Prince  "  ($750 
boor)  and  “Colonel  Lee"  stock.  CREENBRSES  FARM,  Monraa.N.T. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE-1”, „ 

for  service,  open  gilt*,  and  plga  of  nil  .ne 
individuals;  excellent  breeding;  satiafuc 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  p; 

TAKUELL  FARMS,  Smithvlll©  Fin 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breedine.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
•ml  very  prolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R.  W.  McALLEN  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  all  ages,  rigs,  $6. 

David  Wiant,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Pa. 


KIIIC.KEF.il  DUROO-JEKBEY  PIGS  $5.  NWIy3 
months  old,  Collie  pups,  $o.  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Dirlingion,  Md. 


h  or  Sale-Good  Registered  Berkshires 

Ton  female  pigs,  farrowed  September-  Price  $11 
each.  Four  male  pigs,  September  farrow  Price',  $10 
each.  I  wo  open  cuts,  March  farrow.  Price,  $22  ami 
$25.  Popular  breed  in  g,  and  splendid  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  YV  me  for  particulars.  W.  S.  Beruer,  Perkasie,  P*. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  l.  Lexinuton,  Ky. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BERKSHIRES 


More  prizes  won  at  the  leading  big  shows  of 
the  U.  S.  this  year  by  our  hem  than  by  any 
other  hard.  Now  offering  bred  gilts  and 
sows,  also  a  few  pigs  of  both  sexes,  ready  to 
wean,  at  a  low  figure,  to  give  us  more  room. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


For  Sale — Beautiful  Bay  Wilks  Mare 

seven  years  old,  sixteen  hands  high,  absolutely 
•ouml  and  has  no  fear  of  anything  on  the  road.  Can 
be  driven  by  the  most  timid  person,  and  while  she 
never  had  any  training  can  go  out  and  show  a  thir¬ 
ty  clip.  Willing  to  truilo  on  iiol.steins  or  Guernsey 
young  stock.  C.  M.  GAG 1C,  North  Whiles,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 


20  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

A  few  good,  aged,  tried  stallions  cheap.  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  choico  weaning  or  coming  2  yr-old  stallion 
write  me.  If  Your  Neighborhood  Needs  a 
Good  Mature  Stallion  bo  Sure  to  Write  Ale. 
Buy  a  good  weanling  or  coming  2-yr-oid  stallion  and 
raise  him  up.  A  cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 
Information  and  photos  furnished  on  request. 

Alvin  O.  Tracy,  Marietta,  Ohio 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood  six  april  boars 

mtov  imatud,  trom  a  litter  of  fifteen,  weight,  Nov. 
li  Mi,  1770  pounds,  averaging  295  at  seven  months. 
S.re,  rtJghwoofi  Model  (weight  740  at  two  years 
irt  hroeding  condition  would  easily  weigh  1.1)00  in 
ileKu).  Pnni*  a  big  High  wood  sow  that  has  farrowed 
former  litters  of  li\  U  and  17.  This  is  inst  one  lot. 
\v  e  have  sixty  spring  boars  of  similar  size,  type  and 
breeding*  H.  C-  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y, 


fYFTIfVQ  Leading  Live 
O  Stock  Dealer. 

250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  l’onies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  the 
PV.OOO  Holstein  Bull,  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Bag  Applo.thr.  greatest  young 
bull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 


“CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?”  SSX’iESas? 

„  *“*  Duke  10th  191520  and 

out  of  mature  sows.  Four  by  an  Imported  English  sow 
and  four  by  a  IltUC  English  and  liitif  American  sow  ami 
others  from  straight  American  sows  that  are  prize  win¬ 
ners  ioul  ont  of  prize  wirihJujfc  *iiv-$  and  dams.  Supply  is 
limited,  so  in  order  to  take  ad  vantage  of  this  otter  you  had 
better  order  early  and  t!m$o  pigs  wifi  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  widgh  0r(y  to  seventy -live  pounds 
each*  Price,  316  each,  Registered,  Crated,  Immunized 

BROOKUNDS  FARMS.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mention  '*  Knral  New-Yorker.'” 


MiildlefUdd,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE 
MAX  KELIAR,  R.  F.  0.  No.  l.Wakeman,  0. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


50  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  50 

35  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters. 


Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  arc  by  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29th,  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece. 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  Lee’s 
Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  set  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier's  Rival  198596.  the  900-pound  two- 
year  old,  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  lows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  $6S  to  $100, 
according  tothe  breeding  quality  an  quantity. 

TVe  invite  your  personal  selection.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  will  guarantee  Absolute  Satisfaction 
on  arrival.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
For  further  information,  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON.  CONN. 


FERRETS  and  GUINEA  PIGS, 
NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


Collie  Pups 


V  Photos  onreom'vt 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Hunt  ington,  N.  V, 


Airedale  Terrier  Pups  IgVSIVSSh 

and  active.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Frink  Mead,  Ameiiia.K.r. 


AIREDALE  Male  PUPS 

$10  and  $15.  F.  W.  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


BLACK.  WHITE  <5hPnharH  Pun«  f  rom  good  driving 
AH  0  T  AN  wnepnerOrUpS  st,vek.  Always  ready. 
Kind  with  children.  Pleasant  disposition.  Allpups 
guaranteed  to  make  good  dogs,  or  if  one  fails  I  w  ill 
refund  another  pup.  W.  W.  NORTON,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  puppies.  $15  up.  Finest  im- 

ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Braojj,  N  J. 


Most  Popular  Dog  today  because  of  sterling  merit.  IDEAL 
guarua  bird*. kill*  rata,  skunk.. INDISPENSABLE  IK  ORCilAR 
nOLr  torlioiris'.  family. stock,  easy  keeper.  SPLENDID 
ABSOLUTELY  l> EAltLteSS  m*d  by  Alii, ...  In  frenetic-, I.  fultbf 
••one  man"  dog.  Highly  PROFITABLE,  good  bitch  earn.-  m 
f, . y, i! !, I Jvi ‘I I! y  «•*>-  Puppies.  grown  doirv.  bitch.m,  fr™ 
KLddD  IN  WOULD,  pedigreed,  registered, -certified.  AT  9 
smith,  magnlncoul,  Imported  (00  of  internationally  Umoun  Cl 
fee  „|UW>,  bltche*  to  Westoo.  N.  J.  Safe  delivery,  low 
tlon  KULUuutcmJ.  IWklet. 

VI It K It T  KENNEL.  Ho.  (lt. 
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Talking  It  All  Over 

What  Country  People  Say 


Electricity  for  the  Home 

The  rime  is  fast  ajvproaching  when  not 
only  telephone  wires  hut  electric  light 
wires  will  be  extended  to  the  majority  of 
farm  homes,  and  when  every  traveled 
road  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  When 
this  time  comes  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  prove  to  the  farmers  that  coal  is  far 


The  Farmer  ot  the  Family 


more  expensive  than  the  electricity.  There 
will  be  very  few  gasoline  engines  or  wind¬ 
mills,  because  everything  winch  1ms  been 
operated  by  gasoline  or  wind  or  coal 
power  will  be  propelled  by  electricity. 

Even  at  Ibis  time  the  uses  for  electri¬ 
city  are  manifold.  Sometime  ago  there 
was  an  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about 
“Thrashing  by  Electricity,”  and  today 
these  same'  farmers  are  filling  their  silos, 
baling  their  hay,  and  sawing  their  wood 
by  the  same  power,  all  at  a  cost  of  $1 
per  hour  while  running.  This  cost  would 
be  reduced  were  these  men  to  own  their 
own  motor.  The  electric  company  furn¬ 
ishes  1  lie  motor,  the  motorinan  and  the 
juice  all  for  the  $1  per  hour.  Most  of 
these  farmers  pump  their  water  and  run 
their  cream  separators  by  means  of  small 
motors. 

Not  only  do  t hr*  men  share  in  the  uses 
of  these  motors,  but  they  are  proving  to 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  women  as  well. 
Washing  machines  and  wringers  are  run 
by  means  of  small  motors,  but  almost 
everything  else  is  operated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  taken  from  the  electric  light  wires. 
Two  cents  an  hour  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  work  done  by  the  electric 
washer  and  wringer,  and  there  are  not 
many  men  but  would  gladly  pay  the  price 
in  order  to  save  their  wives’  strength 
and  temper  and  to  see  the  washing  out  of 
the  way  in  a  hurry.  Oh,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  an  electric  iron.  No  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  fire  to  iron  by  the  kitchen  range, 
or  no  filling  of  gasoline  or  oil  stoves,  but 
just  one  oven  temperature  and  no  need  to 
stop  until  the  last,  piece  is  finished,  and 
all  for  five  cents  an  hour.  What  woman 
is  there  who  does  not  dread  sweeping 
day,  or  the  time  for  housecleaning? 
Sweeping  day  would  he  a  pleasure  and 
the  terrible  labor  of  housecleaning  les¬ 
sened  by  means  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  op¬ 
erated  at  the  insignificant  cost  <>f  two 
cents  an  hour. 

Then  there  are  the  hot  plates,  upon 
which  many  things  may  be  cooked,  and 
the  electric  toasters,  all  very  easy  to  use, 
and  the  electric  fans,  all  of  which  cost  so 
very  little.  Just  think,  it  is  possible  to 
cook  for  a  family  of  six  for  one  month 
for  $7  by  means  of  electricity !  This  is 
far  cheaper  than  buying  coal,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  more  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  who  use  electricity  the 
cheaper  it  is.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
community  where  107  farmers  have 
signed  the  contract  to  have  electricity  in¬ 
stalled  just  as  rapidly  as  the  work  can 
be  done. 

One  electric  company  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farm  that  rates  of  $2S0 
apiece  where  two  farmers  live  within  a 
mile  of  each  other  have  been  made.  This 
rate  gives  each  farmer  the  privilege  of 
wiring  his  house  and  barn  to  the  extent  of 
15  outlets  and  ibe  use  of  tin*  power  for 


one  year.  After  the  first  year  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  reckoned  according  to  the 
amount  of  electricity  used.  In  a  certain 
town  of  6,000  inhabitants  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  without  elec¬ 
tricity. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  individ¬ 
ual  electric  lighting  plants  used  in  the 
State  which  costs  about  .$425  to  install 
and  $1  per  month  to  run.  They  are  very 
simple  to  operate,  and  if  the  plant  is 
large  enough  it  can  be  used  for  almost  as 
many  purposes  as  the  wires  which  come 
from  the  power  house.  Farmers  never 
hesitate  to  buy  the  machinery  and  the 
stock  they  want  and  need,  and  why  can 
they  not  see  the  importance  of  the  most 
wonderful  power  in  existence — electri¬ 
city?  MAY  BARCU8  TAYLOR. 

Kansas. 

R.  N.-Yr. — In  our  Eastern  States  there 
are  thousands  of  places  where  power  can 
be  taken  from  streams  and  lakes.  In 
New  England  there  is  enough  of  this 
power  running  to  waste  to  heat  and  light 
every  farmhouse,  turn  every  wheel  and 
light  every  country  road  at  night. 


The  Old  Max. — Mr.  John  B.  Schoene- 
weg  of  California,  has  sent  us  the  little 
picture  shown  on  this  page.  lie  calls  it 
one  of  nature’s  marvels  in  handiwork,  as 
he  thinks  he  can  see  the  shape  of  an  old 
man’s  head  in  this  tree.  lie  says  that  this 
marvel  is  located  at  Santa  Cruz.  Most 
of  us  have  heard  of  the  old  rock  in  New 
Hampshire  known  as  “the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,”  because  when  viewed 
from  a  certain  angle  it  bears  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  human  face.  ’Flint  is  un¬ 
changeable.  The  old  man  pictured  in  this 
tree  may,  by  the  growth  of  additional 


The  Old  Tree  Man 


branches,  produce  a  beard,  an  extra  crop 
of  hair  or  have  his  entire  face  wiped  out 
unless  very  judicious  pruning  is  done. 


Penny  Parcel  Post  for  Libraries 

As  committees  from  our  local  library 
to  report  on  the  reason  for  our  failure 
adequately  to  reach  our  outlying  farm 
population,  and  to  find  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  tiiis  failure,  I  have  a  report  which 
is,  I  believe,  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Thfc  condition  I  found,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  country,  is  the  same. 
The  farm  territory,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Country  in  extent,  including  by  far  the 
greatest  class  in  America  industrially,  is 
as  much  foreign  mission  territory  to  our 
library  movement  as  is  Asia  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  From  years  of  observation  as 
country  trustee  of  a  rural  village  library 
I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  farmers 
about  this  in  my  own  locality,  and  to 
make  my  investigation  approach  the 
scientific,  have  questioned  many  others  in 
other  places  as  to  the  conclusions  thus 
reached.  The  trouble  is  by  no  means  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  our  farmers,  or  of  appreciation  of  good 
reading.  Nor,  indeed,  could  T  trace  any 
blame  to  librarians  or  our  State  Library 
Department.  The  answer  of  one  was  Ihe 
answer  of  nearly  all — tlie  lack  of  con¬ 
venient  access.  To  be  sure  our  rural  li¬ 
braries  are  open  several  hours  at  a  time 
three  times  a  by  State  regulation. 


But  to  secure  a  book  from  the  library 
would  still  often  mean  a  special  trip  of 
from  two  to  even  10  miles,  with  possibly 
another  to  return.  This  is  a  sufficient  de¬ 
terrent  for  most  of  us  from  intellectual 
good. 

It  is  true  our  parcel  post  laws  allow  a 
package  of  library  books  or  magazines  to 
go  for  a  nickel  each  way.  It  might  as 
well  be  five  dollars.  I  will  wager  that  our 
50.000  mail  carriers,  covering  1.200,000 
miles  daily  in  reaching  ten  million  farm 
homes  do  not  carry  to  those  homes  ten 
library  books  per  day.  It  should  be  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  My  proposal  is  a 
strictly  local  penny  parcel  post  rate, 
whereby  the  rural  library  may  send  by 
the  It.  D.  "OUteg  radiating  from  its  vil¬ 
lage  a  magazine  or  book  for  a  round  trip 
price  of  one  °uny.  The  plan  involves 
no  trans-shipm  nt  whatever,  only  the 
mailing  from  and  return  to  the  one  post 
office.  T  do  not  believe  this  would  require 
an  extra  clerk  in  any  rural  post  office. 
Nor  indeed  would  it  at  all  burden  the  car¬ 
rier  whose  load,  in  this  section,  averages 
not  more  than  40  or  50  pounds. 

Thus  with  no  expense  to  the  federal 
government  would  be  redressed  the  in¬ 
equality  whereby  the  farmer  is  now  taxed 
for  State  aid  to  libraries  without  adequate 
return.  The  plan  already  1ms  the  full  en¬ 
dorsement  of  some  if  America's  leading 
agriculturists.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
writes  me:  “I  do  not  know  what  diffi¬ 
culties  you  may  meet  from  the  l’ost  Office 
Department,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  good  it  is  much  to  ho  desired.” 
Dean  Cook  of  the  State  school  at  Canton 
writes:  “It  is  sound;  it  is  workable,  and 
should  be  put  into  effect.”  I  wish  to  hear 
from  all  individuals  or  Granges  wishing 
to  give  aid  or  approval  in  getting  the 
penny  library  post  into  law. 

ALFRED  L.  SPENCER. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  lr. 


Mother’s  Foot  Comfort 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  mother’s 
comfort  is  to  be  properly  shod.  The 
house  shoe  should  be  of  sofi  pliable  mate¬ 
rial  with  low  heels,  capped  with  rubber. 
Much  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  lit  of 
shoes,  as  shoes  too  large  or  too  small  will 
either  one  cause  corns.  If  corns  should 
appear  they  may  be  removed  by  binding 
on  a  thin  slice  of  lemon  renewing  when 
it  begins  to  dry  out;  night  and  morning 
should  suffice.  Keep  on  till  the  corn  can 
be  removed  ;  it  may  require  two  or  three 
days’  treatment.  This  remedy  often 
cures  a  corn  and  always  gives  relief, 
i  An  old  c<»rn  and  bunion  remedy  was 
made  by  soaking  bread  crumbs  in  vine¬ 
gar  and  binding  on  the  affected  toe.  The 
same  remedy  is  also  excellent  for  frost¬ 
bitten  feet.  Rubbing  corns  and  bunions 
with  oil  of  cedar  wood  will  relieve  pain 
and  burning.  When  bunions  are  swollen 
and  inflamed  an  occasional  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine  will  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
fering.  Pouring  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  from  a  height  upon  bunions  will 
reduce  the  swelling  of  the  joint.  Borax 
or  a  generous  amount  of  sea  salt  in  a 
warm  (not  hot)  foot  bath  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  feet,  after  which  rub  them 
well  with  a  rough  towel,  dust  well  with 
talcum  powder;  slip  on  clean  hose  and  a 
change  of  shoes  and  you  will  experience 
it  satisfying  sense  of  refreshment . 

Feet  that  perspire  excessively  will  be 
made  more  comfortable  by  adding  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  formalin  (formaldehyde) 
to  the  foot  bath.  Do  not  try  to  relieve 
aching  or  burning  feet  by  bathing  in  hot 
water;  this  makes  them  tender.  Instead 
bathe  them  in  lukewarm  water,  then 
throw  cold  water  over  them  and  rub  per¬ 
fectly  dry  with  a  rough  towel. 

Where  one  must  stand  for  long  periods, 
rugs  will  contribute  much  toward  the 
comfort  of  the  feet.  Mother  or  anyone 
in  fact  should  never  slight  the  feet  of 
proper  care  and  shoeing,  for  ill-treated 
feet  cause  much  discomfort,  and  handicap 
one  of  worth-while  efficiency.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  several  pairs  of  shoes,  as 
a  change  of  shoes  is  a  wonderful  means 
of  rest  to  tired  feet.  When  the  feet  are 
very  tired,  from  long  continued  standing 
or  long  walks,  take  oif  the  shoes  if  possi¬ 
ble.  lie  down  and  elevate  the  feet  on  sev¬ 
eral  pillows,  so  the  blood  will  not  rush 
into  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Yon  will 
find  a  few  minutes’  resting  the  feet  this 
way  a  great  help  to  them. 


December  28,  191G. 

When  one  finds  that  a  wrinkle  or  hole 
in  the  stocking  is  causing  discomfort  the 
shoe  should  he  taken  off  and  the  cause  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  instead  of  walking  around 
in  misery.  A  few  minutes  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  feet  comfortable  will  keep  frowns 
away  and  help  keep  us  cheerful,  m.  a.  k. 

Farm  Sanitation. — The  following  is 
as  good  a  way  as  any  I  have  found  when 
a  farmer’s  wife  has  to  deal  with  the 
question  alone.  Have  the  closet  cleaned 
out  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Spring 
and  a  load  of  fresh  earth  dumped  near. 
Have  an  old  shovel  handy  and  throw  in 
some  fresh  earth  every  day.  The  house 
slops  should  never  be  thrown  into  it. 
but  diluted  with  half  water  and  thrown 
on  the  grass  land.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  Summer  pull  some  weeds  if  they  are 
handy  and  throw  in  with  the  dirt  all  on 
the  roots  and  use  the  potato  sprayer  twice 
a  week  from  the  inside  to  prevent  flies 
from  batching.  If  the  hens  can  visit  tho 
sink  drain  every  day  and  kerosene  is 
used  once  or  twice  a  week  on  the  sink, 
mop,  dipper  and  dishcloths,  you  will  be 
in  no  danger  of  typhoid.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  kerosene  in  the  dipper,  wash 
it  with  the  dishcloth  and  see  the  brown 
scum  come  off.  Then  wash  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  rinse  in  cold  water  and 
see  how  sweet  it  smells.  Do  tho  same 
with  mop  and  pail,  sink,  etc. 

New  Hampshire.  E.  M.  M. 


Little  Economies  I  Have  Found  Helpful 

When  making  sauce  from  apples, 
cranberries  or  any  tart  fruit  I  use  some 
soda,  about  one-half  teaspoon ful  to  a 
quart  of  sauce,  and  much  less  sugar  is 
needed  for  sweetening  while  it  in  no  way 
impairs  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

When  buying  bran  for  muffins,  gems, 
etc.,  I  go  to  a  feed  store  where  I  get 
either  a  small  or  large  quantity  costing 
from  iy>  to  two  cents  per  pound,  instead 
of  six-  or  seven  rents  per  pound  as  it  does 
in  packages,  and  it;  is  just  as  nice  and 
clean. 

All  my  roller  towels  are  made  from 
grain  hags.  I  rip  the  hem  at  the  top, 
split  both  sides,  French-seam  the  top  to¬ 
gether  and  hem  the  sides.  I  also  make 
bath  towels,  two  from  each  bag,  hem¬ 
ming  the  sides  and  fringing  the  ends. 
These  towels  are  durable,  easily  washed 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

I  make  over  a  great  many  stockings  for 
the  children,  cut  like  the  accompanying 
pattern,  with  notched  edge  on  a  fold. 
When  made  and  sewed  to  the  leg  at 
dotted  line  ns  illustrated,  it  fits  perfectly. 
Of  course,  the  size  may  be  varied,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  proportions  and  out¬ 
lines. 

Why  should  we  economize?  We  should 
economize  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  done  our  best,  to  have  saved  a  dime 
here  or  a  dollar  there,  so  that  we  can  be 
generous  to  the  neighbor  who  has  had  t 
hard  luck,  take  the  little  trip  or  vacation 
that  we  have  so  long  desired,  or  give 
some  dear  one  an  extra  pleasure  to  be 
remembered  through  the  coining  years. 
But  just  t<i  save  for  the  sake  of  getting 
more  money  in  the  bunk  is  pour  economy. 
We  often  hear  and  read  of  the  farmer 


who  overworks  bis  wife  until  she  dies, 
and  pinches  and  pleads  poverty  until  the 
children  run  away,  hut  that  type  is  so 
scarce  we  never  see  them.  If  you  know  a 
farmer  who  is  very  close  and  economical 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  so  that  the 
mortgage  may  be  lifted,  the  children  edu¬ 
cated,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  may  have 
a  competence  for  their  old  age. 

Maine.  MRS.  CLARA  T.  8AWYER. 
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King  .  2  00  ©  5  00 

McIntosh  . .  i  00  ffl  8  00 

1  Said  win  . .225  ffl  4  UU 

Greening  . .  2  00  @  0  00 

Hen  Davis...,, .  2  00  ffl  8  00 

Western,  box .  160  ffl  2  26 

Pears— Sheldon,  bbl . 1  50  ffl  6  50 

Bose  .  5  00  ffl  7  00 

KiefTer .  I  50  ffl  4  00 

A  njou  . 2  00  ffl  4  70 

Quinces,  bbl .  2  50  ffl  4  00 

Strawberries,  ql. . . .  10  ffl  45 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  00  ffl  0  00 

VEGETABLES. 

I  bit  a  to  market  dull,  and  prices  tire  cut  wherever 
till'  cost  will  iniltnit.  Sweet  potatoes  lower.  Some 
SnUtliern  cabbage  si  rri  vi  »k.  tiesl.  gelling  around  $2 
per  barrel.  Northern  is  about  $5  per  ton  lower. 
i  'uulitlower  lumber.  Lettuce  nt  increasing  supply 
troiu  Hie  Hoolli.  Tnpiatoes  selling  well  when  fairly 
'stood.  They  arc  here  front  California,  Florida.  1*10 
of  Plncti.  Culm,  and  lid!  Bahamas,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  supply  of  hothouse  grown.  Peas  and 
string  beans  high  when  above  medium  in  quality. 

Potatiius  Maine,  1051b.  bag . 4  10  ffl  -I  05 

State.  Itij  lb  hag  .  t  25  ffl  4  80 

Long  Island.  iHUIbs .  5  25  ffl  5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  ffl  s  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  576  ffl  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  25  ffl  1  05 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt  .  .  5  ffl  111 

Celery,  Square  Crates  .  2  00  ffl  5  50 

Garlic,  lb . .  3  ffl  8 

Beets,  bbl... ». . 2(10  @  3  50 

Carror.8.  bbl .  2  Oil  @  :um 

Caulltlower,  bbl . . .  1  0U  ffl  5  00 

Cucumbers,  bu... .  2  50  ffl  4  UU 

I  ublinge.  ton .  . 35  UU  @55  00 

Lettuce,  liail'-bbl  basket .  25  ffl  3  25 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu....  2  00  ffl  2  15 

State  and  Western,  lOOlbs .  3  00  ffl  125 

Conn..  100  lb.  bag .  3  (10  ffl  3  75 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  76 

.String  Beans  bu .  I  UU  ffl  4  OlJ 

Turnips,  bbl . 150  ffl  3  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  ... .  150  ffl  2  50 

Parsley,  bbl . 5  no  ffl  U  DO 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . .  1  50  ffl  3  00 

Okra,  bu . . . .....4(10  ffl  0  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  ffl  IN) 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @5  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  ffl  175 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

I.ettuco  is  in  larger  receipts  and  lower.  Tomatoes 
selling  well,  mainly  nt  15  to  20  Cents  per  pound, 
though  ahiiid  fancy  have  brought  more.  Cucumbers 
in  fair  demand, 

Tom  at.  nag,  lb . . .  10  @  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  ffl  40 

Cucumbers,  do/. .  1  00  @  1  26 

Lettuce,  do/.  . GO  @  75 

Radishes,  llO  bunches, .  2  00  ffl  4  00 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


weight  nr  lm.v  and  cornstalks,  Food  what 
beifer  will  clean  up.  Add  1  per  cent, 
course  fine  salt,  to  grain  ration  when  it  is 
made  up.  Feed  about.  3  lbs.  grain  daily, 
increasing  amount  if  heifer  docs  not  re¬ 
main  in  proper  llcsb.  Aim  to  keep  heifer 
in  good  plump  condition,  but  not  hog  fat. 


Vermont  Dairy  Ration 

T  have  a  herd  of  grade  Shorthorn  •  ows, 
due  to  freshen  soon,  that  gave  last  Win¬ 
ter  30  to  35  lbs.  milk,  testing  nboit  4.5 
per  cent,  butter  fill  on  an  average.  They 
did  very  well  but  seemed  to  lose  flesh  all 
the  time.  Last  Winter  I  did  not  have 
any  silage,  fed  mixed  hay  for  roughage, 
and  a  mixture  of  grain  composed  of  equal 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  gluten,  comment 
and  bran,  fed  grain  1  lb.  to  4  Ills.  milk. 
This  was  recommended  by  our  county 
agent.  This  Whiter  T  have  plenty  of  corn 
silage,  but  com  did  not  get  cared  much,  as 
our  scasous  arc  pretty  short  for  (lie  large 
varieties.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced 
grain  ration  to  go  with  Ibis  roughage  that 
will  put  on  a  little  more  flesh?  E.  a.  K. 

Vermont. 

Now  that  you  have  silage  I  think  your 
cows  will  stay  in  better  condition  this 
Winter,  especially  if  you  grain  them  a 
little  heavier,  about  4  1b.  to  314  lbs.  milk. 
Feed  about  40  lbs.  silage  daily  together 
with  what  hay  they  will  clean  up.  The 
grains  you  used  last  year  will  have  to  bo 
used  to  get  the  ration  to  come  to  a  near 
balance.  Since  your  roughage  is  of  a  low 
protein  nature,  use  2  parts  cottonseed 
meal.  2  parts  gluten  feed,  2  parts  bran,  4 
part  corniiieal.  This  makes  a  ration  a 
little  wide,  but  for  yovfr  purpose  should 
give  good  results.  n.  F.  J. 


—  The  M  O 

Quality  Silo  fj 

™  Hein  form'd  with  twisted  steel,  ‘"W  jM 
stronger,  more  durable  walls,  "ship-  EJ 

lap”  joint  blocks,  uniform  color—  ff.  J-! 
smoother  .bettor  looking  mortar  linos,  tSJJjV  5-  -j 
continuous  doorway—  cnny- climbing 
ladder.  First  cost -only  cost,  Tho  Mgs.  t 
quality  construction  in  vitrified  tile.  4“; 

Write  1<tr  L'afa/oyuii  p 

I.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY  SH 

Dept.  329  Untlnx,  Mich.  ' — “*■ 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silage  Filler* 
and  Bidwell  Threshers. 


Ration  for  Young  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
six  young  grade  Holstein  cows,  in  milk 
from  seven  to  nine  months?  They  arc 
now  giving  about  100  lbs.  milk  per  day, 
on  the  following  ration:  200  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
1.00  lbs.  oil  meal,  clover  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Is  Ibis  ration  all  right  or  could 
I  better  it?  E.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

A  I. OOO-lb.’  dairy  cow  producing  25 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk  daily  requires  2.3 
lbs.  digestible  protein  and  12. S  lbs.  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat.  The  following  ration 
supplies  this  amount  very  closely: 

Carhohy- 

Fced  Protein  drat.es  &  fat 

30  lbs.  silage . 33  4.98 

12  lbs,  clover  hay.  .1)12  5.208 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed..  .432  1.182 

1  lb.  oil  meal . 303  .477 

2  lbs.  bran . 250  .OOS 


MINERALS 
X  HE  AVE  year* 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  givn  autiiifnction  or  monej 
hn<'k.  St  Paclrafto  BiiflUnnnt  for  ordlnavy  orison. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOY  CO..  4B1  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 


FREE  CATALOOHE  OF  SPLENDID  BA RfJAlNS. 

it.  C1IAP1T.N  Ji;  (  O.,  Inn.,  Itlclimonil,  Vn. 


nnnnfvAirpnhWanlpH  small  First-Class  SWEDISH 

iiounTyAgenrswanrea  cream  separators  sis.  Liber¬ 
al  commission.  Address  ERNST  BISCH0FF  CO..  New  York 


Ration  for  Colt;  Garget 

1.  Could  yon  give  me  a  ration  for  a  colt 
Seven  months  old ?  I  am  feeding  two 
parts  oats,  one  pari  corn,  one  part  bran. 
2.  I  have  a  cow  that  was  fresh  in  May. 
She  gives  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  but 
for  the  last  10  days  site  lias  given  stringy 
milk  out  of  ope  teat.  w.  T.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  ration  which  you.  are  feeding 
your  colt  is  an  excellent  one. 

2.  Undoubtedly  your  cow  is.  suffering 

from  inflammation  ol’  the  udder,  or  what 
is  commonly  known  as  garget  in  one 
quarter.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
brought  about  by  exposure  to  severe 
weather,  lying  with  the  udder  on  a  cold 
floor,  from  injury  to  the  udder  by  bruises 
or  by  improper  or  too  heavy  grain  feed¬ 
ing.  In  some  eases  no  special  cause  can 
he  assigned.  It  is  best  to  reduce  the 
grain  ration  to  one-third  normal  until 
trouble  disappears.  Sometimes  if  only 
one  quarter  is  affected  slightly,  trouble 
will  disappear  of  itself.  If  not.  give  cow 
a  pound  of  ICpsoni  salts  and  after  these 
have  their  effect,  follow  up  with  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  for  two  or  three  days.  Give 
saltpetre  in  feed.  Massage  tin*  affected 
parts  with  warm  lard,  H,  F.  ,T. 


AT  HIGHEST  PRICES  EVER  on  rec 

oril.  Horan,  Cow,  Calf  ami  Wool 

”  FarmiiiQilale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 


Hides  Wanted 

•ROGERS  TANNERV. 


lienee  you  ran  see  Urn 
are  now  feeding  is  all  r 
tin*  middlings.  Malic  iq 
tion  in  proportion  above 
1  lb.  to  . U/4  to  4  lbs. 
daily,  along  with  about 
12  lbs.  clover  bay  per  la 
making  up  grain  mixture 
fine  salt  to  it. 


Wo  ray  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat.,  ami  all  raw  Filin,  Price  list 
free.  5i.  ,1.  JEWETT  .C  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  N.  V.  -  DEPT.  29 


HOPS. 

State,  prime  to  choice .  4S  @  50 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  47 

Old  stock .  4  ffl  6 

Paci lie  coast., .  14  @  15 

HAY  A  NIT  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  19  50  @20  00 

No.  2 .  . 18  1)0  @10  00 

No.  3  . . . . .  1 5  00  @10 50 

Clover  mixed . . . . . ..12  UU  ffll‘,1  UU 

Straw,  Rye, . . 13  00  @'4  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  dropped  12  cents  owing  to  ponce  talk.  Tho 
slightest  rumor  of  this  sort  scares  speculators.  Corn 
and  oats  are  a  trifle  lower  but  were  less  affected,  as 
tho  prices  of  these  grains  are  not  on  so  thorough  a 
war  basis  ns  wheat. 

Wheal.  No.  i  Northern-Spring .  1  ill  ffl 

Corn,  us  to  quality,  huMi .  1  02  @1  04 

Flour,  oarlots,  at  N.Y  bbl . ‘J  50  @10  00 

Oats,  as  t.o  weluht.  bush .  57  @  58 

Bye,  free  fronijonlon .  I  50  @162 

F  K  E I). 

City  Bran . 31  60  @  33  60 

Middlings  .  35  00  37  00 

Red  Dots .  45  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  44  UU  43  00 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  TORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest,  figures  noted 
here  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality  and  the 
buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 
population. 

Higgs—  Fancy,  white,  large,  doss .  05  @  U8 

Mixed  colors,  now  laid .  55  ®  UU 

Ordinary  grades .  40  ffl  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 4U  ffl  47 

Tub,  choice .  (1  @  43 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  34  @  35 

Broilers,  coni n i on  to  good,  lb .  34  @  88 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  25 

Howls  .  25  @  20 

Turkeys .  32  @  38 

Leg  or  lamb .  25  @  28 

Lamb  chops .  25  ffl  30 

Boasting  beef .  25  ffl  28 

Pork  chops  .  24  ffl  ib 

Loin  of  pork  . 22  ffl  21 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  12 

Cabbage,  head  .  10  @  15 

Potutues,  peek  .  UU  @  85 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


December  14,  1916 


BUTTER. 

Prices  declined  early  In  the  week  but  advanced 
Ifttcr  to  a  point  one  cent  above  lust  week’s  report  on 
the  bettor  goods,  which  arc  scarce. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 40  @  40Vg 

Good  to  Choice  .  Its  ®  ;|i|oj 

Lower  Grades .  mi  @  ;ir, 

Dairy,  bc*t .  89  @  99 1, 

Common  to  Good .  30  @  80 

City  made  . . . . .  28  @  31 

Packing  Stock .  27  @  29 

Process  .  81  @  35 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market 37  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Tho  market  Is  dull,  with  some  disposition  to  cut 
prices  where  necessary  to  form  trade  in  medium 
qualities.  Speculators  having  stocks  of  high  qual¬ 
ities  are  bolding  (Irmly  nt  previous  prices.  Small 
supplies  from  Oregon  and  California  are  arriving, 
selling  up  to  best  Statu  and  Wisconsin  make. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . . .  21'affl  25 

flood  to  choice...,, .  28  @  81 

Luwer  grades .  29  <,«  22 

Daisies,  best . . .  25  ffl  25W; 

Voung  Americas . 25  (,lt  25'^ 

Skims,  best . . .  20  @  2] 

Fair  to  good .  ...  13  @  18 

EGGS. 

Prices  are  three  to  live  cents  higher  on  both  stor¬ 
age  and  elioien  nearby.  Tile  cold  snap  and  snow 
have  discouraged  some  of  the  early  Fall  layers. 
Ileus,  like  humans,  feel  the  llrst  touch  of  Winter, 
and  are  nut  happy  over  it. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  B0  ffl  83 

Medium  to  good .  60  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  best .  54  ffl  60 

Common  to  good. . .  :w  ffl  50 

Storage  .  29  ffl  30 

Gathered,  heat .  60  ffl  51 

Medium  fv  good  . 411  ffl  45 

Lower  grades .  28  ffl  36 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  19  ffl  20 

Ducks,  lb .  It;  ©  it 

Fowls  .  17  <0  20 

Roosters  .  14  ffl 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  h.ix  improved  a  little  with  the  colder 
weather,  but  there  is  at  present  no  Indication  of 
Christmas  prices  equal  to  those  prevailing  of. 
Thanksgiving. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good  . 25  («  80 

Chickling  choice  broilers,  lb .  8U  ffl  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  25  @  28 

Roasters  .  29  ffl  .30 

Fowls .  17  ffl  22  » 

Ducks .  18  ft  21 

Squabs,  dor. .  1  25  ffl  5  76 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  ffl  185 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  25  ffl  9  00 

Bulls .  5  00  ffl  7  OOH 

Cows  | .  4  00  ffl  6  60  I 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  10  00  @14  la') 

Culls .  ...  (J (Ml  @  9  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 6  HU  W  9  00  J 

Lambs  . 1150  @13  50 

Hogs .  9  58  ffl  10  10, 1 

WOOL. 

Mill  trade  has  been  a  little  dull  Recent  prk'cs 
at.  Boston  were;  New  York  ami  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine,  30  to  40;  half  blood.  12  to  45;  three 
eighths  blood,  40.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  45;  three-eighths  blood,  48. 

1JEAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 11  75  ffll'2  50 

Pea . 1150  ffll  1  75 

Medium . 1150  ffll  1  05 

White  Kidney . 12  50  @12  75 

Red'jKldney . II  75  @12  6U 

Lima,  California .  8  35  ffl  8  60 

FRESH  FRUITS, 

Choice  barrelled  apples  are  scarce  and  selling 
above  recent  prices.  Western  boxed  apples  arc  low¬ 
er.  except  for  tile  choicest  varieties,  Cranberry  mar¬ 
ket  dull:  citrus  fruits  doing  a  little  better,  especially 
navels  nod  choice  grapefruit. 

Apples,  Spy.  bbl .  2  50  ffl  5  60 

W1  negap  ,  ,  2  60  ffl  6  00 

York  Imperial .  2  00  ffl  4  75 

Twenty-ounce .  2  00  ffl  6  00 

Uubbardxtuu .  2  00  ffl  3  50 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trapp  ers  Better  Satisfaction 

Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It  ’a  FREE  —  Write  Now  ! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  149  New  York 


A  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Ration 

My  cows  fiTahenofl  since  September  1  ; 
would  like  a  desirnble  rut  ion  for  them.  1 
have  oil  men  I,  corncob  chop,  clover  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  The  rest  I  have  to  buy 
at  the  following  prices:  Distillers’  groins, 
Sill  ;  gluten  feed,  $.'55 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$43  :  brail,  $30.  .T.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  excellent  ration  for  your  cows  with 
the  feeds  you  have  available  is  us  follows: 
12  lbs.  clover  hay  and  <S  lbs.  corn  fodder 
per  head  per  day.  Make  up  grain  ration 
of  1  part,  oil  meal,  1  part  corn  and  cob 
chop,  llA>  parts  gluten  feed,  2  parts  dried 
distillers’  grains.  Add  1  per  cent,  coarse 
fine  salt  to  mixture  when  it  is  made  up, 
i.  e.,  one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  If  your  cows  give  milk  testing  4  to 
5  per  cent.,  feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound 
to  3  to  3%  lbs.  of  milk.  If  milk  tests  be¬ 
tween  3  and  1  per  cent.,  feed  grain  at 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  World  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 


This  beautiful  Walt  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  n  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  tins  United  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  \v<*  have  a  tnap  of  the 
world,  printed  lit  u  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  el  lies  and  utouutuins.  You  never  saw  a 
mup  ns  black,  ns  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  us  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  In  n  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  In  a  year's  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  bluek  of  the  map 
are  the  Hags  and  the  coat-of-arius  of  all  nations, 
In  thetr  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  lings  are  hero  In  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  foil  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  lings? 

And  then,  there's  that  wonderful  Blhle  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Blhle  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  I’oetry.  Law.  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  arc  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  Is  our  Bible 
published? 

Wouldn't  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn't  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 

possesses? 

The  Mup  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions, 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  aro  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  13.  1016: 

Butter,  lbs . 3.12U.82I 

Eggs.  dux.  . . 738,521 

Dressed  poultry,  pkgs . 32.821 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  13. -I, V 

Cotton,  bales  . .  41,01! 

Apples,  bids . 50.82! 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3.84! 

Onions,  sacks  .  31.0(11 

Oranges,  boxes  .  128.40! 

Potatoes,  bids.  . 07,20! 

Corn,  bush .  130,2111 

1 1  ay,  tons  . 3,831 

Oats,  hush .  440.001 

Rye,  hush .  22,8111 

Wheat,  bush . 1.(133,501 

Rosin,  bids .  15.78 

Hpls,  Turp..  ldd*.  . .  1.08 

Tar,  bids .  34 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  ;t  balanced  ration  for  my 
dairy  of  grade  Ilolstoins;  creamery  test 
of  3.7?  I  have  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
mixed,  also  plenty  of  cornstalks,  together 
with  outs  and  corn,  but  prefer  to  keep 
my  cats  and  corn  and  buy  millfeed, 
Pennsylvania.  w.  l.  s. 

Feed  12  lbs.  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
liay  and  S  lbs.  cornstalks  daily.  A  ration 
to  go  with  this  ration  must  necessarily  be 
high  in  protein  in  order  to  balance  the 
ration.  Your  oats  and  corn  could  be 
worked  in  only  to  a  very  small  extent  nt 
any  rate.  In  buying  the  necessary  mill 
feeds  secure  and  mix  up  the  following:  1 
part  oil  meal,  V6  part  cottonseed  meal, 
114  parts  gluten  feeds,  2  parts  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains.  Add  1  per  cent,  coarse 
fine  salt  to  mixture.  Feed  grain  at  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  HYj  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE 

Iluttcr.  creamery  . 

liggs,  fresh  . 

storage  . 

Potatoes,  bu.  . . 

Apples,  bbl . 

Onions,  bu . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  <loz . 

1 1  r eased  turkeys  . 

Fowls  . 

Chickens  . . . . 

Veuls  . 

Wheat,  hard  Winter  . 

Corn  . . . . . 

Oats  . 

Ryu  . . . 

Hay,  Timothy  . 

Live  Hogs  . 

Steers  . 

Feeders  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . . . 


33  (ffl  37 
43®  45 

30®  31 

1.35®  1.(50 
4.00®  8.110 
1.50®  1  75 
7.50®  9.00 
2.511®  3.011 
50®  nil 
1.00®  1.25 
811®  28 
15®  17 

18®  18 
13®  10 

1.70®  1.71 
9(1®  Ut 
50®  51 

1  40®  1.42 
lfl.50@18.60 
8.85®  10  05 
7.00@10.40 
4. till®  7.75 
5.50®  9.25 
10.75  @13. 25 


Ration  for  Heifer 

Will  you  give  an  economical  and  good 
grain  ration  to  feed  to  a  Jersey-Guernsey 
heifer  now  a  little  over  one  year  old?  I 
have  good  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks  to 
feed  also.  Also  advise  regarding  the 
quantity  of  grain  to  feed  daily. 

New  York.  w.  E.  w. 

A  good  grain  ration  for  your  heifer  is 
one  part  hominy  or  rornmenl,  two  parts 
gluten  feed,  two  parts  brail,  one  part,  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  Feed  uboul  equal  parts  by 


M  VI — Ship  ynur  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
f  r  AK  of  QUICK  R  ET  URN  S— the 
1  M1B1  HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT- 
MENTS.  Semi  for  Free  price  list  and  Ship  to 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.lnc. 
142  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


1580 


G*/>t>  RURAL  N  E  T/V-Y  O  R  K  E  R 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Below  are  the  figures  for  the  sixth 

week  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  egg-laying  contest, 
showing  production  for  week  and  total 

to  date. 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  7  34 

Michigan  P.  Parra,  Mich .  0  7 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn .  15  82 

.title#!  F.  Frauc'uis,  L.  1 .  30  143 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  23  55 

Fairtiolds  Poultry  Farms,  N .  II .  31  I3I 

Norfolk  Specialty  F'anns,  Ontario...  0  9 

Rodman  Sebsff,  N.  II .  20  80 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  12  44 

White  Rocks. 

Ilolliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass .  21  121 

Benjamin  F.  Row,  N,  H .  . . 

Albert  T.  Denzen,  Mass.  . .  1 


Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  31  144 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  4  3S 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn .  34  113 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  39  lfifi 

A.  L.  V  Midland,  N.  J .  18  5E 

Grant  ltuler  &  Sou,  Ta .  14  08 

Joseph  Moreau.  It.  1 .  24  128 

Obc<1  G.  Knight.  R.  T .  13  35 

Brnynian  Farm,  N.  H.  . .  33  135 

Beulah  Fnrm,  Ontario  . .  20  121 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  23  112 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Sterens,  N.  Y .  22  75 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass .  20  100 

.1.  E.  Watson,  Conn .  6  (1 

Toni  Barron.  England  .  23  55 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y .  9  04 

Jay  H.  Ernlsae,  N.  Y .  7  57 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  1 .  13  70 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn.  37  154 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  29  97 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Maes .  3  23 

Frank  E.  Turner.  Mass.  . .  20  53 

Colonial  Farms,  N.  H .  21  101 

A.  B.  Rrundnge,  Conn .  8  17 

HI  11  view  P.  Fnrm,  Vt.  (K.  C.) .  37  97 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn,  . .  17  52 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  19  79 

Peqitot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  33  155 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  17  40 

I. nnrel  Hill  Form,  K.  1 .  11  118 

George  W,  Harris,  Conn .  24  109 

IT  rr.v  II.  Cook,  Conn.  . .  14  09 

A.  W.  Humcry.  N.  H.  . .  20  48 

F.  M.  Peawley,  Conn . .  .  0  20 

Allan's  Hardtnbeat  Reds,  It.  1 .  22  100 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  0  74 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  20  50 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn .  23  140 

Itoyal  Farm's,  Conn .  21  99 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  8  44 

P interest  Orchards,  Mass .  22  99 

White  Orpingtons. 

OK'd  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  19  153 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  18  94 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  IS.  Hall,  Conn .  37  147 

Braoside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  38  145 

Jay  H.  Ernlsso,  N.  Y .  17  24 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  10  115 

J  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  33  159 

Roltwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  19  139 

Wm.  i j.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn .  24  107 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  25  57 

P.  G,  Platt,  Pa .  0  50 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn.  . .  12  113 

F.  M.  Poasley,  Conn .  18  72 

Chan.  Helgl,  Ohio  .  9  31 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  3  ’  25 

■Will  Barron,  England  . 17  78 

J.  Colllnson.  England  . .  25  103 

Abel  l.ntlmni,  England  .  34  60 

Bnsbkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  30  113 

A.  P,  Robinson.  N.  T .  47  173 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  30  126 

Frank  K.  Hancock,  Vt .  32  113 

Margate ta  1*.  Farm,  Ohio .  9  35 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  30  177 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  38  198 

W.  15,  Atkinson,  Conn .  31  101 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  30  223 

N.  \V.  Hcndvyx,  Couu .  83  106 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard1,  Conn .  29  201 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . . .  19  74 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  5  25 

Toth  Bros.,  Coun .  14  GO 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill .  27  143 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  5  30 

Geo,  A.  stall  Hard,  Kansas  .  28  120 

Jns.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  31  93 

H.  W.  Col  ling  wood.  N.  J .  17  139 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  Coun.  . .  22  53 

Wlmlsweep  Farm,  Conn .  40  140 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  20  90 

M.  J.  Quacki'iihush,  N.  ,T .  30 

Dr.  E.  P.  nolmes,  Maine  .  3  48 

Hill  view  Farm,  Mo .  19  81 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn  . Hi  101 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  24  213 

Silver  Campines, 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn .  19  07 

Uneowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  . 2004  8901 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  ending 
December  12,  1910,  also  the  total  number 
laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

I 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Honry,  Pa . 

Otlo  C.  Lukes,  N.  J . 

C.  N\  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . . . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J.  . . 

George  C.  Ward.  Maine  . 

Wooilsido  Farm,  R,  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Hoi  listen  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,., 

Eduard  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . . . 

Victor  8.  Roichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  .1.  . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  ,1.  Enslin,  N.  J.  . . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J.  . . . 


Total  Week 
. .  209  33 


(14  13 

51  13 

24  5 

114  36 


White  Wyandottes. 


Thomas  Coates,  N.  J.  . . . . 

A.  II.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . 

GaWewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lu.tscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Miioro.  N,  J . 

T.  II.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunny  brook  Form,  N.  J.  . 

H.  8.  Tu thill,  Vineland.  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  .T . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland.  Vt,  . . 

W.  P,  Laing,  N.  J,  . . 


December  23,  1918. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N.  ,T. . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa.  . . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh.  N.  .T. ... 

Fnderhil!  Bros  .  X.  .1 . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Ta . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . . .  . . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  .1 . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  V . 

Ooverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

\V.  .1.  Cooking,  X.  J . 

Jos.  tt,  Cohen,  X.  ,T . 

.1.  S.  Cray  it  Son.  X.  ,T . 

Chus.  Dural,  Jr.,  X.  .1 . 

7,.  S.  X.  h,  Benue.  X.  J . 

It.  F.  &  R  A.  Earle.  X.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  X.  J . 

8.  Groan*.  X.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Orunzlg.  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  ilrlno,  X’.  J.  . 

Richard  Heine,  X.  J . . . 

Hcigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillview  Form,  Mo . 

Holliaton  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass. 

Hugh  J.  Hoohn,  X.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.  J . 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  .T . 

Laywel!  Poultry  Farm.  Coun . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  X.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers.  X  J  . 

Samuel  Nieco  &  Srm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry.  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J . . . . . . 

Shadowbrnnk  Fnrm.  Conn . . 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm.  X.  J . 

Pinehurat  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  X.  J . 

A,  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  .T . 

Tenacro  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J . . . . . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Training  School,  X,  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  2undt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voogtlen,  X.  ,T . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  X.  ,T _ 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  X.  .T . . . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

TT.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer.  X  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X,  J . 

S.  8.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


Either  fish  or  meat  scrap  alone  may  be 
used ;  in  that  case  the  amount  being 
doubled.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  constitutes*  the 
“scratch  grain”  mixture.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  grain 
fed  is  given  at  the  night  feeding,  m.  b.  d. 


SliWSl  PARTRIDGES  I.  PHEASANTS 

OabBH'aU/.ius.  Buck  Gnrno,  Wild  Turkeys.  Qnnlis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Fnrreta,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  MM,  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa, 


Drop  in  Laying 

My  White  Leghorn  pullets  which  were 
hatched  from  the  last  week  in  March  to 
the  last  week  in  April,  began  to  molt 
early  in  November  They  were  raised  on 
free  range,  and  put  in  the  laying  houses 
about  the  8th  of  October.  By  the  end  of 
October  there  was  an  encouraging  in¬ 
crease  in  their  egg  yield.  November  1  the 
egg  yield  began  to  decrease,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  ever  since.  When 
can  I  expect  these  molting  pullets  to  be¬ 
gin  laying  again V  When  should  White 
Leghorns  he  hatched  if  there,  is  to  be  no 
danger  of  their  molting  in  November  and 
December?  Last  year  my  pullets  were 
laying  heavily  at  this  season  and  only  a 
few  were  hatched  after  May  1.  Would 
you  advise  any  particular  change  in  their 
feed  to  hurry  them  through  their  molt? 
They  are  fed  on  the  Cornell  rations. 

New  York.  i.  f. 

Fullets  that  are  hatched  hefore  April 
and  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  thus  hast¬ 
ening  development,  are  apt  to  lay  a  few 
eggs  in  the  Fall  and  then  molt.  Even 
those  hatched  later  may  do  so.  This 
trouble  seems  to  he  more  common  in  some 
seasons  than  others,  and  I  know  of  no 
way  except  later  hatching  and  feeding  for 
less  rapid  development  to  prevent  it.  The 
excessive  use  of  meat  products  in  the 
ration  encourages  this  premature  matur¬ 
ity.  and.  if  pullets  are  seen  to  he  “ripen¬ 
ing”  too  fast  in  early  Fall,  the  meat  may 
be  wholly  or  partly  cut  out  of  their  ration 
and  such  less  stimulating  food  as  corn 
substituted.  The  pullets  that  arc  molting 
will  probably  not  begin  laying  again  until 
Si  "ing.  April  and  early  May  are  the 
best  months  for  hatching  Leghorns  in  the 
North.  I  would  not  change  their  feed  to 
“hurry  them  through  their  molt.” ;  the 
Cornell  ration  is  a  well-balanced  one  and 
supplies  the  needed  food  elements  in  suit¬ 
able  proportion.  M.  B.  D. 


“With  The  Lay  Brad  b  Them** 

FALL  SALE— SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cocks- W vre  used  in  ourown  breeding  pens 
That  s  proof  tney  arc  t tghl, 

LockeroD-  B  red  f  rom  generation* of  200-egg 
record  layers.  1 1  callhy.  husky  hustlers 
Hens  Selected  from  thousands  of  pullets 
becauseof  quality  vigor  and  performance. 
PaUate— Early-hatched,  vcll-growu  bir  ds  of 
^  great  promise.  All  bred  for  business,  ( 

\  ^  Buy  parly  «nd  sire  money.  J 

^  ^  Write  lor  prkei  imd  catalog,  / 


ROSE  COMB 

White  Leghorns 


Selling  out  a  grand  laying  strain. 

COCKS,  H HNS.  COCKERELS  and  PC  LLETS 
Rock  Maple  Fahm  -  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


Pen  CC  in  Vineland  contest.  A  few  choice 
cockerels  for  sale;  March  hatched.  $3  to 
$5.  Same  pedigree  ns  our  contest  birds. 

Daywell  Poultry  Farm,  Plainville,  Conn, 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

held  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  ended.  Six-months 
cockerels,  $5.  Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  special 
mating,  $3,  $4.  Circular.  A.  B-  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


r^nrirEDFi  c.  $• c- w-  leghorns,  r.  i.  reds 

^ULMHVELO  B.P.  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Now  in  the  lime  to  mate  up  yonr  pena.  These  are  fine, 
vigorous  birds  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN.  Circular  free. 

G.  r.  CIOSON.  Calen  Farms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  wTiSghorns  Sa,?d 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England,* Catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3.  Versailles,  Ohio 


Totals 


1250S  2473 


Starting  the  Poultry  Business 

1.  I  am  going  into  the  chicken  business 
and  would  like  your  advice  on  certain 
points.  Have  you  any  idea  what  a  build¬ 
ing  100  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  high  in 
front,  and  0  ft.  in  rear,  would  cost?  I 
wish  to  have  colony  houses,  50  hens  to  a 
coop.  Ho  you  think  those  measurements 
correct?  Would  you  have  a  cement  or 
wood  floor?  2.  Do  you  think  it  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  1, 000-egg  incubator,  as  I 
wish  to  raise  5,000  chickens,  or  would  you 
advise  200  or  300-egg,  so  if  anything 
sould  go  wrong  one  wouldn’t  lose  so 
heavily?  I  intend  to  lay  out  about 
$1,000.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

1.  Perhaps  $200;  so  much  depends 
upon  materials  used  and  the  local  prices 
that  no  estimate  could  be  made.  After 
deciding  upon  style  of  building  and  the 
kind  of  building  material  to  be  used,  any 
local  carpenter  eould  give  you  a  fair  es¬ 
timate  of  the  cost.  Such  a  building  would 
not  be  a  colony  house,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  These  are  usually 
small,  portable  buildings.  One  12x15 
would  be  large  enough  for  50  fowls.  Ce¬ 
ment  would  he  preferable  for  a  large  per¬ 
manent  building;  wood  for  a  small,  mov¬ 
able  one.  2.  Wholly  a  matter  of  choice ; 
perhaps  an  amateur  would  he  apt  to  do 
better  with  several  of  the  smaller  sized 
incubators.  Please  don’t  lay  out  that 
$1,000  all  at  once.  Spend  just  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  of  it  and  keep  the  rest  in  reserve 
until  you  have  determined  that  you  can 
get  profitable  returns  upon  what  is  al¬ 
ready  invested.  Tt  is  much  easier  in  any 
line  of  business  to  spend  a  ihouaand  dol¬ 
lars  than  it  is  to  get  it  back,  and  the 
poultry  business  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  M.  B.  D. 


Roupy  Colds 

What  should  the  temperature  be  for 
chickens  during  the  Winter?  I  have  a 
chicken-house  S\-25  in  the  hack  of  the 
house  where  I  keep  25  hens;  the  last  four 
days  two  have  died.  They  seem  to  lose  ap¬ 
petite  ;  within  24  hours  they  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  breathing,  as  if  throat  was 
closing  up.  What  is  the  trouble? 

New  Jersey.  F.  j.  l. 

If  thoir  quarters  are  dry  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  ventilated  to  prevent  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  moisture  as  frost  on  the 
walls,  hens  will  withstand  any  ordinary 
degree  of  cold  during  our  Winters.  If  the 
temperature  drops  to  zero  or  lower  at  any 
time  some  additional  protection,  such  ns  a 
drop  curtain  in  front,  of  their  perches, 
should  he  temporarily  given.  A  poultry 
house  so  tightly  closed  as  to  show  frost, 
on  the  walls  in  cold  weather  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  ventilation  and  hens  in  such  a 
building  are  much  more  subject  to  colds 
and  other  respiratory  diseases  than  those 
in  the  open  air.  I  do  not  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  henhouses,  but  suspect  that 
you  have  closed  all  the  windows  and  are 
subjecting  your  fowls  to  the  rigors  of 
damp,  ill-ventilated  quarters;  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  mention  suggest  roupy 
colds  M.  B.  D. 


Tarbell  Farms  S.C.  White  Legho 

We  offer  for  sale  750  high-grade  pullets  of  our 


We  offer  for  sale  750  high-gradu  pullets  of  our  best 
breeding.  Kang©  raison.  Bt  od  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  are  low  ami  satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  F'srmti,  Smithvllle  E  late,  X.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^laytvoder, 

and  cockerels.  IIOM1Y  —choice  comb  and  extract¬ 
ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


H  EN  S,  PULLET  S,  COCKER  ELS  cl 

285-egg  pedigree.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM  Aoalachin,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

200-250-egg  hong.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  each.  Con¬ 
test  Pens  Storrs.  Conn.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

James  P.  liarring  foil  .  Mammon  ton,  N.  J. 


mCKPRFT  C  Sure  to  Please.  White 
LitJLilVE/IVRLJ  Wyatidottiui,  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  $3 each  andvip.  Fnl  [sisters  are  now 
making  records  at  Storrs  and  Vineland  Contexts. 

Catalogue.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM.  Bux  R.  Columbia,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS—  BARRON—WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blood  from  Mr.  Barron’s 
imported  stock.  Records  over  2<>0  to  273,  muted  to  265  to 
283  male  blood.  Pullets  showing  fine  Full  iveorda. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  .  CONNFLISVILIE,  PA. 


S.G. WiJiite  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens ^h7e6 

Cockerel*.  HARRY  SMITH,  Montgomery,  N.  Y 


7c.  and  up.  1st  hatch,  March  21.  Leghorns, 
Rocks  and  Broilers.  Cockerels,  cheap. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAllisterviile,  Pa, 


Laying  Ration 

I  have  about  700  pullets  which  have 
commeueed  to  lay,  getting  about  00  eggs  a 
day,  and  about  400  last  year’s  hens,  which 
do  not  lay  tit  all  now  as  they  are  molting 
heavily.  Could  you  tell  me  what  way 
will  be  best  to  feed  them,  and  how  much 
by  the  pound?  I  have  to  buy  all  feed  and 
can  get  any  kind.  What  I  want  is  to  feed 
for  best  results.  N.  L. 

The  approved  method  of  feeding  laying 
hens  and  pullets  is  to  divide  their  ration 
into  two  parts;  one  part  consisting  of 
mixed  whole  grains  and  the  other  of 
ground  grains  and  milling  by-products 
combined  with  meat  food.  The  whole 
grains  are  fed  night  and  morning  in  the 
litter  of  the  poultry  house,  thus  inducing 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  fowls ;  the 
ground  grain  mixtures,  known  ns  the 
“mash,”  are  usually  fed  dry.  and  in  hop¬ 
pers  open  to  the  fowls  fill  or  part  of  the 
day.  Green  food  of  some  kind  is  also  fed 
and  crushed  oyster  shells  and  grit  are  al¬ 
ways  accessible.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat  and  rye  are  all  used  in 
the  whole  grain  mixture,  the  first  three 
mentioned  composing  the  major  part  of 
the  whole  grain  ration.  There  fire  num¬ 
berless  combinations  of  ground  grains 
used  ns  a  mash,  the  choice  depending  con¬ 
siderably  upon  availability  and  market 
prices.  Hens  are  not  fed  by  number  or 
weight  but  by  appetite,  giving  them  all 
that  they  want  but  none  to  waste.  The 
following  ration  used  in  the  laying  com¬ 
petitions  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Experiment 
Station,  is  a  good  example  ot  modern 
methods  of  poultry  feeding  for  eggs  :  Dry 
mash,  always  before  the  birds,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  TOO  lb.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  flour  middlings,  50 
lbs.  meat  scrap  and  50  Jbs.  fish  scrap. 


For  Sale-1 00  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pull  ets  o  y$ "  fo 

each.  Any  quantity.  fU.  STKflW.  Itrioksido  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


TRAP-NEST  BREDS.  CnplfPrfiU  »  r  0  <1 
C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  UOCKBrBIS  raised 

strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonable 
our  turnons  layers,  812  per  hundred.  Kn 

MILL  BROOK  FARM.  L.  M.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alin 


To  Make  Your  Hens  Lay 
When  Eggs  Are  High 


RECORD  COCKERELS 


Wo  offer  tho  following  selected  bird*  from  record- 
laving  and  high-scoring  stock  at  (2)  Two  Dollars  Each. 
Wbitw  Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Hocks, 
Wliite  Orpingtons,  Khode  Island  Reds. 
We  arc  booking  orders  for  Barron  Leghorn  chicks 
at  T waive  fiollut-s  per  hundred.  Keen  Six  Dollars 
per  hundred.  EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton,  Md. 


tiuumvc  .18165  per  1,000 
(Tiffany's  Superior)  Bred  to  Lay,  Weigh  and  Win 
Ever  Lay  Silver  Laced  i 

Promt  or.  Partridge  Wyandottes 

U.  S.  Columbian  j 

ROYALS  C.R  4  REDS.  February  and  March  deliveries. 
(RUED  ANO  HATCHED  RIGHTlGuarantoed  to  arrive  safely. 

ALDKAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  34.  Phoenlxvillo,  Pa 


HATCH  ALL  YOUR  CHICKS  EARLY 

With  a  1200-eg£  capacity  m-  larger  CundciS  Incubator,  you  will 
be  able  to  hatch  all  your  chlrtca  early  OIUMigh  80  that  they  will 
be  matured  and  will  lay  when  cold  weather  cornea,  and  when 
ecgB  arc  "can  ■■  mill  more  valuable  The  higher'  priiv  you  will  ret 
for  ymii  eggs  will  soon  pay  tor  yourt'andoc  Incubator.  And  idler 
you  are  dune  hatching  jour  own  e  :  i,  you  can  xlart  hali  hiny 
eetja  for  your  neighbor*  atn  protlt  uud  dlluK  day-olil  chick* 
ttl>  IS  CCf»<H  rrirh  Oi’  llJMl'U, 


INCUBATOR 


COAL-BURNING 
HOT  WATER 

SECTIONAL -  AUTOMATIC 

Beeauea  it  is  sectional  tit  const  ruction,  yon  can  Increase  your 
Cartdce  Incubator  as  your  bmdiiuaa  grows.  You  can  start 
hatches  at  different  timed  in  a  Cnuduii,  beeaugii  H  had  separate 
compartments,  each  having-  ita  own  Automatic  Kmfulator. 
WRITE  FOB  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  Which  eon  tains  pictures 
of  t!amiae-ei|iiippL-d  plants.  TelL'.  why  the  Mutu  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  are  the  Cornice.  Explain*  the  exclusive 
Candee  principles  of  double  remd atloh — double  heat  control 
and  aerttonal  construction  and  operation.  AI«o  shows  the 
coal-burning  Colony  Brooder — capacity  Up  to  SOD  thicks. 

Write  Now  and  Plan  For  More  Profit.  Next  Seaton 
W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Dapt..  R.  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 
_ Licensor  of  Candea  In-  abator  &  Brooder  Co. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  hUkh" 

8 ires  and  hens  imported  direct,  from  record  hens 
255  to  275  oges  each.  Sires  out  of  278  to  280-ogg 
hen.  §5  each.  Richard  Keif,  R.  No.  4.  Cranbury.  N.  J. 


W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels  KKHCffflS.X'S; 

servlco,  pj.no  l  aoli.  Algo  8.  C.  W,  and  Brown  LEGHORN 
ck'lx,  nurtured,  FI  DO  each.  Barred  Rock  and  brahma  ek’ls, 
*3  50  each,  ('iron  lap  froa  Kiverdale  Poulti,  Farm.  RivcuUlc,  M.  J. 


Kyandott.  Cockerels  Q 

MidtUibrank  Piullry  Firm.  Milt  Marian  I, Meort,  Hamburg,  N.T. 
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The  Henyard 


Contagious  Catarrh  in  Turkeys 

Early  last  Spring  my  turkeys  had  a 
swelling  on  their  heads  near  the  eyes, 
usually  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both 
sides.  With  the  coming  of  warm  weath¬ 
er  all  recovered  but  one.  She  could  not 
see  to  eat  and  was  placed  by  herself  and 
fed  several  times  a  day,  when  she  gained 
rapidly.  She  laid  nice  large  eggs  and 
hatched  them  and  cared  for  her  brood, 
but  had  especial  care  until  through  molt¬ 
ing.  Now  she  is  in  prime  condition  and 
all  right  only  the  swelling  is  not  all 
gone.  Some  of  the  young  turkeys  are 
affected  in  the  same  way.  They  eat  and 
grow  and  there  is  no  trouble  unless  the 
swelling  interferes  with  their  sight,  and 
gain  at  once  when  fed  regularly.  They 
have  not  been  treated  for  it  only  to  see 
they  had  sufficient  food  and  water.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  how 
to  treat  it?  Will  it  interfere  with  their 
food  value?  e.  ir. 

New  York. 

yhis  trouble  is  probably  what  is  known 
as  contagious  catarrh,  though  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  this  and  true  roup  is 
not  very  clear.  This  disease  may  as¬ 
sume  a  chronic  form,  never  severe  enough 
to  cause  death  and  yet  never  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  flock.  It  i»  best  to 
dispose  of  such  birds  as  are  affected  and 
to  endeavor  to  keep  only  those  that  show 
themselves  resistant  to  the  infection. 
One  infected  bird  may  keep  the  trouble 
on  the  premises  indefinitely  by  spreading 
the  germs  through  the  medium  of  food 
and  drink.  If  the  disease  is  not  severe 
enough  to  affect  the  general  health  and 
thrift  of  the  fowl,  the  flesh  may  be  used 
for  food.  Medical  treatment  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  though,  if  the  birds  can  be 
handled,  it  may  be  tried.  The  remedies 
recommended  are  such  mild  antiseptic 
solutions  as  boric  acid,  fifteen  grnius  to 
the  ounce  of  water;  permanganate  of 
potash  solution,  a  half  dram  to  the  quart 
of  water,  or  kerosene,  a  drop  or  two  to  be 
injected  into  each  nostril.  The  head  may 
he  bathed  and  the  nostrils  gently  syr¬ 
inged  with  t.lie  antiseptic  solutions  as 
often  as  is  practicable.  If  the  swellings 
which  form  beneath  the  eyes  become 
hard  and  permanent,  they  may  be  opened 
with  a  sharp  blade  and  the  contents 
turned  out,  after  which  the  wound  may 
he  dressed  with  some  simple  ointment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Home-raised  Grain  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  corn  I  can 
feed  pullets  that  should  lay  in  the  Win¬ 
ter?  The  same  applying  to  hens  laying 
and  hens  not  laying.  Also  how  much 
buckwheat  to  same?  I  wish  to  raise 
most  of  my  feed  to  save  expense  of  buy¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  expect  highest  results  from 
self-raised  grain.  What  can  I  raise  that 
will  give  good  results?  How  shall  I  pre¬ 
pare  the  grain  to  feed  the  different  class¬ 
es?  I  intend  raising  poultry  next  Spring 
on  a  small  farm  in  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  if  I  can  do  so  on  home  products 
mostly.  S.  m.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  no  definite  rules  for  the  use 
of  corn  in  the  various  poultry  rations; 
it  may  constitute  any  part  of  the  whole 
ration  that,  the  feeder  desires^  The 
amount  that  can  he  economically  used 
depends  upon  the  price  and  the  other 
food  stuffs  available.  Whatever  amount 
of  corn  is  fed,  it  should  be  balanced  by 
higher  protein  foods.  Growing  chicks  on 
farm  range  will  do  a  large  part  of  this 
balancing  for  themselves  and  can  advan¬ 
tageously  be  fed  a  greater  proportion  of 
corn  in  their  ration  than  those  confined  to 
small  yards;  the  same  is  true  of  mature 
fowls,  whether  laying  or  not.  The  ration 
fed  at  the  Storrs  contest,  to  layiug  pullets 
contains  equal  parts  of  corn  and  wheat 
as  scratch  grain  and  one-fifth  part  of 
cornmeal  in  the  dry  mash.  The  latter 
also  contains  one-fifth  part  combined 
fish  and  beef  scrap,  thus  balancing  the 
corn  and  oats  which  are  low  in  protein. 
The  grains  best  for  you  to  raise  will  be 
those  best  adapted  to  your  farm.  Wheat 
is  probably  the  best  single  grain  food  for 
poultry  but  it  might  be  foolish  for  you  to 
attempt  to  raise  wheat  when  you  could 
raise  a  much  greater  value  in  some  other 
crop  and  then  exchange  for  wheat.  You 
will  be  able  to  use  to  advantage  any 
grains  that  you  can  raise  and  it  is  a 
simple  common  sense  business  proposi¬ 
tion  to  raise  those  which  will  give  you 
the  greatest  returns  on  the  particular 
land  that  is  available  to  you.  M.  B.  D. 


Inbreeding 

I  have  some  It.  I.  Red  pullets  hatched 
last  Spring.  Would  yon  advise  me  to 
buy  a  two-year-old  rooster  from  the  same 
stock  for  the  pullets,  or  get  one  from 
some  other  good  strain?  The  pullets 
have  free  range  and  are  healthy. 

New  York.  F.  a.  B. 

There  is  no  objection  to  inbreeding  if 
the  breeding  pen  is  selected  for  vigor  and 
trueness  to  type  of  bird  desired.  Indis¬ 
criminate  inbreeding  with  the  mating  of 
birds  of  low  vitality  and  undesirable 
characteristics  is  ruinous  to  a  flock  but 
intelligent  selection  in  jubreediug  is  the 


basis  of  family  lines.  Orossng  strains 
in  the  same  breeds,  like  crossing  breeds, 
brings  out  undesirable  latent  character¬ 
istics  that  have  been  suppressed  in  the 
original  strains,  and,  while  <>f  advantage 
in  some  respects,  is  undesirable  in  others. 
For  a  farm  flock  it  is  probably  of  little 
consequence  whether  one  maintains  a 
strain  pure  or  not,  if  he  keeps  within 
the  breed  and  doesn’t  produce  mongrels. 

M.  B.  I). 


Loss  of  Fowls 

Ever  since  last  Spring  we  have  lost 
a  hen  once  in  a  while.  They  seem  to  be 
loose  in  the  bowels  and  will  not  eat.  The 
droppings  are  thin  and  white.  They  last 
three  or  four  days  after  they  seem  sick. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  S.  it.  Y. 

Only  an  examination  would  disclose 
the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  these 
fowls  as  there  are  a  number  of  affections 
which  take  them  off  in  this  way.  Among 
these,  tuberculosis  is  not  an  uncommon 
disease.  It  is  a  chronic  affection,  killing 
the  fowls  after  they  have  reached  ma¬ 
turity  in  most  cases  and  taking  them  one 
by  one  as  the  disease  progresses.  Before 
death  from  tuberculosis  the  fowls  be¬ 
come  wasted;  displaying  the  condition 
known  as  “going  light.”  There  may  or 
may  not  be  diarrhoea  and  the  comb  turns 
pale  and  shrivels  in  size.  Frequently  an 
affected  fowl  becomes  lame  before  death 
and  they  become  droopy  as  the  weakness 
preceding  death  shows  itself.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  internal  organs  will  dis¬ 
close  the  tubercles  in  the  shape  of  no¬ 
dules  of  yellowish  white  matter  upon  the 
liver,  r'l'een  and  other  organs.  The  ap- 
pearntt>e  of  the  liver  is  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
This  spotted  liver  is  characteristic,  the 
nodules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pin  point  to  a  pea  and  the  whole  organ 
being  enlarged.  When  this  appearance 
is  found  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered 
positive.  M.  B.  D. 


Suggestions  for  Henhouse 

Will  you  suggest  plans  for  a  henhouse 
which  would  accommodate  about  100 
liens?  I  should  like  also  to  have  the 
lowest  price  of  building  the  same.  T.  8. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

There  is  no  rule  for  building  a  hen¬ 
house  ;  each  one  to  his  taste  and  every 
man  his  own  architect.  Neither  can 
anyone  tell  how  much  a  proposed  style 
would  cost  in  some  other  community  ;  all 
depends  upon  prices  of  material,  labor, 
etc.  Suggestions  are  easy,  however,  and 
here  are  a  few;  Build  it  Square;  it  will 
take  less  lumber  than  if  of  any  other 
practicable  shape.  Eighteen  to  20  feet 
square  is  a  good  size  for  100  liens.  Face 
it  well  to  the  southeast,  or  even  directly 
east ;  the  morning  sun  is  the  most  useful 
sun  and  always  shines  from  the  east. 
Make  it  wind-tight  on  nil  sides  but  th« 
front ;  you  may  then  keep  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  front  open  for  ventilation. 
Make  it  high  enough  so  that  you  can 
wear  your  derby  when  gathering  eggs; 
higher  than  this  makes  unnecessary 
space  to  heat ;  lower  leads  to  vexation  of 
spirit  and  the  use  of  unseemly  language. 
Concrete  makes  the  most  durable,  rat- 
proof  floor ;  dry  earth  is  liked  better  by 
the  hens  and,  if  surface  renewed  at  inter¬ 
vals,  cannot  be  improved  upon.  A  single 
thickness  wall  is  amply  warm  enough,  if 
airtight.  Boarding  vertically  saves* stud¬ 
ding.  Matched  stuff  is  better  than  bat¬ 
tens.  Wire  poultry  netting  ventilates 
better  than  muslin.  Prepared  roofings 
are  economical  if  roofs  are  tight  boarded 
and  require  minimum  pitch.  Droppings 
platforms  are  nuisances;  set  a  111-inch 
board  on  edge  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
perches  and  use  a  little  absorbent  mate¬ 
rial,  like  dry  earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes  be¬ 
hind  it.  And  finally,  whitewash. 

M.  B.  D. 


Selecting  Breeders 

What,  is  the  approximate  value  of  15 
White  Leghorn  pullets  that  have  made  an 
average  of  177  eggs  in  10  months  from  the 
time  the  first  eggs  were  laid  by  them? 
Can  T  use  a  cockerel  of  the  same  stock 
on  these  pullets  next  year?  The  pullets 
arc  from  eggs  I  bought  last  year  and  tin- 
cockerels  are  from  eggs  I  bought  this  year 
from  the  same  breeder.  S,  s. 

Indiana. 

The  value  of  pullets  depends  very  much 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  breeder  from 
whom  they  came.  An  average  of  177 
eggs  each  is  high  and  indicates  a  well- 
bred  strain.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  use  a  cockerel  as  you  suggest ; 
select  one  of  full  development  and  vigor 
and  one,  if  possible,  whose  maternal  an¬ 
cestors  have  been  high  producers.  Prolifi¬ 
cacy  is  believed  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  male,  the  sons  of  high  producers  get¬ 
ting  high  producers.  By  selecting  from 
these  pullets  those  that  began  laying 
earliest  and  molted  latest,  showing  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  by  their  ragged  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  loss  of  the  color  from 
their  ear  lobes  and  shanks  that  they  have 
used  their  vitality  in  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  you  will  have  the  best  of  the  flock 
for  your  next  year’s  breeding  pen. 

M.  B.  V. 


0.  V.  HII,L 
Proprietor] 


A 

Chicken  Saved 


is  a 


Profit 
Made. 


The  MAGIC  BROOD 
ER  turns  all  chicks  into 

_  profit ;  gas  escape  sys- 

rtem  absolutely  prevents  gas  leakage. 
Bums  coal.  Top  and  bottom  draft  holds 
eventemperatureat  all  times.  Castiron; 
sanitary;  indestructible. 

MAGIC  BROODER 


Guaranteed  to  brood  200  to  300  chicks  without 
danger,  or  will  return  full  purchase  price  on  request, 
Within  30  days,  and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Send  $16.50  for  MAGIC  BROODER  under  this  guarantee 

Write  for  booklet  describing  MAGIC  and  HILL 
COLONY  BROODERS.  Tells  how  to  install  in 
colony  houses;  gives  plans  for  building  brooder^, 
/TV,  bouses  and  other  poultry  appliances.  FREE.V 

^  UNITED  BROODER  CO.  ^ 

301  Pennington  Avo.  /-t  S; 

'  TRENTON.  N.J. 


V. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 


X20. 


Bend  for  and  rend  onr  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Uet  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  B-AT“5ZJS^SEh _ 10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL  No  money 


in  advance 


BONE  CUTTER  IT  FREE  TRIAL 

Hakes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogB.  Don't 

buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Man, 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIG  MONEY 

Pallet*  will  start  early 
mid  lay  heavily  if  fed 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Atk  your  denier  far  it 
If  liu  can't  supply  yon  write  ns 
for  Feeding  Booklet  end  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mail  t 
Postal  ' 

Before  Price 
Goes  Up 


Get  your  Mankato  In-  £ 
cuba ter  now  at  the  9 
old  price.  Redwood  cose— pure  . 
copper  tank— combination  hotj 
water  and  hot  mr. 

Free  Book.  Write  f 
now.Savemoney.  I 
Mankalo  Incubator  Co.  I 
Bos 795  Mankato,  Minn, " 


The  Mankato 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K,  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Sale-100  hatched  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

ing  strain.  *2  each.  E.  E.  HAWK,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


ForSale— Buff  Rocks,  »?sm  Indian  Games  6ii!f 

HORNS  AND  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Show  him*. 
$3 each,  l'nir.15.  Write  to  (*•  8.  Hall,  Fartmial*. Ohio 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  $},  tf/too 

Dnv  Ohl  Chicks.  112  per  100.  COCKERELS.  J5  each. 
A.  C.  Joins*,  Marvel  Homestead  farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


"Perfection”  Barred  Rocks(Ringlefs) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels.  $5.  $5 
cockerels.  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
UOtplease-:l.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  iea> 

•unable.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  cockerels  from  lien*  with  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hiitchineegfis  from  trapnested  anduntrapped 
pens.  J.  V.  JFruncsirt,  Westhampton  Beach.  L- 1.,  N.  Y, 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

\\\  ORPINGTOV8  IM.  REDK-W  VANDOTTES 

Having  <foc lili-d  ui  *yec»ati?.e on  Barron  LegDorn*,  we  ofler  stool*, 
rhicka  4li«l egga  from  iho  ab«  \ro  mentioned  breeds  at  Jtacrtllcn 
1  rkrs.  EAST  I  RJI  SHORE  J*  rilSF.JtlKS,  Den  too,  JHd* 


Giant  Bronze  Toms,  S7-R.G. Red  Cockerels,  SI. 50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS  ffiWBSS? 


W WILD  GOBBLERS,  $  1 S 

Hens,  $6  to  @8.  Over-year  Gobbler,  hi  wild,  HIBiG 
Very  fine.  Free  from  disease. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lukens,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


BRONZE.  NARRAGANSETT.  WHITE  HOLLAND,  T.svtr 
BOURBON  RED.  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  1  UTKeyS 

From  the  finest  flocks  in  America.  Prizewinners  ftt 
the  loading  show*.  Special  prices.  Write  at  once. 
F.  A.  CLARK  .  Freeport,  Ohio 


GiailtBraBi8TurkeysH,aSgiraCil"S'?r 

sA?t-TouIouse Geese  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Write  for  price*.  Miss  J0SIE  WRIGHT,  Red  Criek.  H.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  ^ «*£ 


MUSCOl/YS 


3  p  A  I  R 

JESSIE  REYNOLDS, 'Petersburg,  H  Y. 


Mammoth  Emdan  Gaese  “‘SjgSS'  E,“RA,ti; 

Red,  Campinas,  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yard*,  R.  2,  Athens,  Fa. 


SiherSpangled  a  nhriS  an  OominiqusCockereis 

FI  each  and  upwards.  iu.tln  Jackson,  Hluora!  Springs,  N.  V. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

CprFI  Jt  I  —Direct  hnporterjtrapdiested  stock.  308 
s»i  bviHia  egg  record,  pullet  year;  28LI  ege  second 
year;  cock*  *2,00;  yearling  hens  $1.50;  cockm-els 
*1.,i0  each.  All  stock  guaranteed;  money  back  if  not 
pleased.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cliorry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  lien  hatched,  free  range,  open-fi-ont  colony 
house,  hurdy  stork,  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
military  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  In  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rate*  ill  to  J  T9  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  early  batched,  largo,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  Lseliv,  low  rails,  -hair,  lugs  well 
spread;  bnlhrint  rich  glowing  mahogany  rail  and  out 
of  trnpncitcd  h«a%.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
tri1  ■-  ■'  ad  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  fl'em  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  l  ardy,  glowing  real  rcac  and  single  comb 
hens.  Dot  pul  lei 3.  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males.  themselves  out  of  rrnpnesied  hens. 
EWlile,  strong,  hacohnble,  largo,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  IT.  S,,  Canada,  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straigli for¬ 
ward  dealings.  Safe  ilrlivmj.  Sat  infliction,  ynaranteed . 

FROM  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CUSTOMER 

Bdenus  Aires,  Argentina,  ,S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Vibert  : 

The  Reds  ordered  I' rum  you  arrived  in  good  shape,  after 
SIX  WEEKS'  JOURNEY,  and  while  they  were  in  full 
moult,  laid  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  are  hard  at  it, 
averaging  21  eggs  each  for  Sepiomber. 

i  Signed)  A.  K.  A. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels  and  pullets 

now  on  sale.  We  are  hooking  orders  for  Day-Old 
OliiekH,  Tor  delivery,  any  time  after  January  16th. 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  il eatthy,  Vigorous.  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility,  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  selection,  and  that  have  been 
rnisud  on  Fran  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  the  mom  sanitary  conditions. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.” 
OAKLAND  EARMH,  Oakland,  .New  Jersey 

COLONIAL  REDS 

Year  after  year  our  birds  make  a  strong  showing 
in  Storrs  contest.  tlurKcds  hold  a  record  excelled 
by  none.  For  period  of  H\e  year*  there  our 
contest  birds  averaged  1711  eggs,  each  hen. 
Consistent  good  laying,  year  after  year,  should 
c  high  year.  Colonial  blood 


count  for  more  than  one  _ _ 

is  in  many  of  leading  flocks.*  We  offer  splendid 
pedigreed  cockerels,  line  breeding  yearlings,  and 
pullets.  Three  State  colleges  have  ordered  oue  stock. 
Prices  very  reasonable  and  gladly  quoted  for  stock. 
Ekss  lor  hutehingou.ltiUx.  Il,.ii,.inhl8tre»tiueutgimr»ntee<l. 

COLONIAL  FARM.  Box  O.  TEMPLE,  N.  H. 


Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  trap-nested  stock.  4 
$10.  Cockerels,  *3  to  *5.  Atm* 


4  pnllct*  and  l  cockerel, 

i*  M.  Jones,  Craryvilie.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  New  York  shows 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eegs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAl'LECROFT  FARMS,  Sox  H.  Pawling, N.Y. 

MahoganyStrainReds  SinB,t?  Mmbs  °-nly’.  100  free 

erels  @  $3,  Also  ] 

Stock,  li.  quae 


ranged, matured, utility  cock- 
pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 

ikeubuah.  Box  333,  Darien,  Conn. 


For  Sale— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  hens  with  records  over 200  eggs,  $5  each.  From 
hens  under  200  eggs.  S3  each.  Have  some  pure  Bar- 
mil  from  hens  op  to  2ti7  eggs  from  male,  dams  rec¬ 
ord  282  eggs,  A.  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Fenn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hlgb-record,  trap-nested  stock,  t  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erel,  *10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  CraryvllJo,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  20 

to  25  lbs.,  18.  Mrs.  JoSEt'H  E.  JANNEY,  Brookevilie,  .lid. 

WhifpRflcIf  F'lRhpIStrain  Lwoyeariinghensnndun- 
niiiiBnobK,ris»neioifdinreIatedl,i:iclc#re,  f7  Bl.oeil. 

ing  cockerel*.  *3  and  *4.  A.  Scofield,  Green  H»ven,  N.  V. 

PUL- 

Md. 

Our  brv«lvr-.  are  from 
high  record  imported 
stock.  Chicks.  §12.00 
per  100;  Egg?,  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1.50  p.  r  16  fertility 
guaranteed.  We  have  be u  in  Emsiness  for  forty-live 
year*  and  produce  our  stuck  uii  three  hundred  acres  of 
range,  insuring  health  and  vigor. 

EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Menton,  Md 


DARRON.l'ODNG  April  LEGHORN  PL 
I*  LETSandyearliut.il.  Altavista  Firm.D*rlinoton. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 


8.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


WINTER  LAYING 


OUR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


CnCPIAl  COAL  BURNING  eoum  RROODEI  STOVE  with 
uiLUIHL  each  order  of  600  chicks  at  catalog 
priea  of  cliicks.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Blue  Hen, 
Capacity  limits  us  to  50  orders. 

Write  for  particulars  at  once. 


S.C.  BLACK 
LEGHORNS 

TELLS  HOW 
WE  PRODUCE 
THEM 


breeders  BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X.  CANISTEO,  H.V. 


Craine 

TRIPLE  WAt 


December  23,  191G. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

do  know,  however,  that  if  the  claims 
could  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  experienced  investors,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  advertise  the  stock  to  the 
public  to  finance  the  firm's  operations. 
To  the  number  of  subscribers  who  have 
inquired  about  this  proposition  and  all 
other  readers  to  whose  attention  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  may  come,  we  advise  that 
they  let  the  promoters  finance  the  propo¬ 
sition  without  farmers’  assistance. 


I  wanted  them  to  refund  my  money  as 
they  guaranteed.  I  received  a  reply 
stating  that  they  wished  to  send  another 
engine,  but  would  settle  in  case  1  did  not 
order  another  as  soon  as  the  engine  ar¬ 
rived.  I  sent  a  tracer  after  the  engine, 
and  soon  received  a  reply  that  it.  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  matter  would  be  adjusted 
promptly,  but  that  it  arrived  with  freight 
charges  attached.  I  again  wrote  them 
that  I  shipped  the  engine  and  had  been 
instructed  by  them  and  received  a  reply 
stating  that  the  clutch  pulley  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  (the  pulley  was  crated  with,  and 
attached  to,  the  engine  by  mel,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  shipped  I  would  get  my 
money.  I  again  wrote  them  that  it  was 
crated  with  and  attached  to  the  engine  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  possibly 
get  lost  unless  the  engine  was.  To  this  I 
have  received  no  reply  at  all  and  I  think 
three  weeks  is  ample  time  for  them  to 
answer.  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me 
in  this  matter  I  will  appreciate  it  very 
much.  A.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  is  fairly  illustrative 
of  the  methods  of  the  Detroit  Engine 
Works  in  dealing  with  farmers.  We  have 
had  many  similar  reports  in  the  past  five 
years.  These  engines  do  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers.  In  such  cases  the  firm  in¬ 
variably  refuses  to  accept  return  of  the 
engine  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
as  they  had  told  the  customer  they  will 
do  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made.  And  yet 
this  house  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  space  in  other  farm  papers ! 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


SENTENCED  TO  PRISON. 

JAMES  A.  EVERITT,  68  years  oia,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  eighteen 
months  in  Atlanta  Prison. 

SIBLEY  F.  EVERITT,  33  years  old,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (James  A.  Everitt’s  son),  using  the  mails 
to  defraud,  eighteen  months  in  Atlanta  Prison. 

— IndianapolU  News. 

The  above  few  lines  tells  in  the  fewest 
words  possible  the  culmination  of  a  life 
record  of  deception,  hypocrisy  and  dis¬ 
honesty  practiced  by  a  man  having  every 
opportunitp  to  achieve  wealth  by  honor¬ 
able  means.  It  appears  J.  A.  Everitt 
started  his  career  as  a  seedsman  some 
35  years  ago  in  a  farming  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  II  is  first  transactions 
that  we  have  any  record  of  were  buying 
common  variety  seed  potatoes  from  one 
set  of  farmers,  then  by  describing  them  as 
a  “wonderful  new  variety,”  and  with  a 
new  name  supplied  by  his  fertile  imagin¬ 
ation,  selling  them  at  a  fabulous  price  to 
other  farmers.  But  Mr.  Everitt’s  activi¬ 
ties  soon  caused  him  to  seek  location  in  a 
large  city,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  iD  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Here  be  continued  the  same 
sort  of  methods  employed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Extravagant  claims  for  old  varieties  of 
seeds  under  new  names  were  his  stock  in 
trade.  After  a  time  he  embarked  in  the 
publishing  business  as  a  side  issue.  His 
first  publication  was  Agricultural  Epi- 
tomist.  The  government  denied  him  sec¬ 
ond  class  postal  privileges  on  this,  and  it 
was  sold  or  turned  over  to  an  employee.  _ 

After  a  time  he  started  another  publi-  J?erp  *s_a.  *e*fer  *  il,st  received  from  a 
cation — “Up-To-Date  Farming.”  As 

x,  n  r,  ,  ..  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Ever- 

the  Post  Office  Department  persisted  that  bearing  strawberry  plants.  Do  they 

publications  enjoying  second-class  postal  throw  runners  like  other  strawberries? 
privileges  must  have  a  legitimate  sub-  There  was  an  agent  around  here  who  said 

seription  list,  to  supply  the  semblance  of  thp'V,  di?  »oti  He  said  they  grew  a  bush 
,  .  _  .  ’  .  ‘  .  .  .  „  one  foot  to  four  feet  high,  and  as  I  was 

this  Everitt  conceived  the  American  So-  home  he  sold  my  wife  100  plants 

ciety  of  Equity  scheme.  The  society  for  $8  per  hundred,  which  I  think  was  too 
promised  to  secure  better  prices  for  farm  money.  He  sold  to  some  neighbors 

,  ,  j  T7  m  r»  v  for  84,  some  for  $6,  and  some  for  $8  per 

products,  and  Up-To-Date  Farming  was  ]Mmdrod.  j  think  I  will  cancel  that 

made  the  official  organ.  Every  one  join-  order.”  ' 

ing  the  society  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Now  such  dealing  as  that  is  bound  to 
publication.  When  the  sincere  members  hu,;t  Hie  nursery  trade  in  general,  and 
...  .  ,  .  ...  ,  makes  it  harder  for  reputable  dealers  to 

of  the  society,  who  were  really  m  earnest  do  business.  h.  p. 

to  improve  market  conditions,  discovered  Iowa. 

they  were  being  used  as  dupes  for  Eier-  Misrepresentation  seems  to  be  the 
itt  s  subscription  scheme,  they  took  the  principal  stock  in  trade  of  nursery  agents, 
society  out  of  his  hands.  Not  daunted  by  if  they  told  the  truth  few  would  sign 
this  Everitt  at  once  announced  a  new  one  or(jers  the  exorbitant  prices  this  class 
to  the  public,  calling  it  farmers  Equity  0f  agents  charge.  This  warning  to  avoid 
Society.  1  o  escape  the  odium  attached  tree  agents  and  seed  agents  telling  ridicu- 
to  the  name.  Everitt  of  recent  years,  he  iolls  stories  is  timely,  as  the  roads  will 
conducted  his  seed  business  under  the  be  undoubtedly  well  dotted  with  them 
name  O.  K.  Seed  Store.  It  was  a  fake,  during  the  Winter  months, 
advertising  scheme,  (exposed  in  The  R. 

N.-Y.  of  April  15,  1010),  put  out  last  In  our  issue  of  September  30  we 
Spring  under  this  name  that  caused  his  printed  a  complaint  from  a  subscriber 
undoing.  The  advertisements  forming  who  answered  an  advertisement  appear- 
the  basis  of  the  scheme  to  defraud  were  ing  in  System,  published  at  Chicago,  over 

published  in  a  number  of  the  farm  papers  the  signature  of  Reeves  Duplicator  Co., 

last  Spring.  In  sentencing  the  Everitts,  419  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The 
father  and  son.  Judge  Anderson  com-  duplicator  in  question  did  not  prove  to  be 
mented  on  the  record  in  part  as  follows :  as  represented,  and  the  Reeves  Dupli- 

‘‘Tbat.  was  a  bad  scheme  to  defraud.  I  ca tor  Co.  refused  to  make  good  their 
think  you  intended  to  defraud.  I  can’t  guarantee  to  take  the  duplicator  back  and 
conceive  of  a  much  meaner  thing  to  do  refund  the  money.  Unfortunately  s<uue 
than  to  send  out  such  a  collection  of  let-  f  onr  readers  have  confused  the  firm  of 
tors  after  making  the  farmers  believe  ,  _  „  _  _..x  ,  ,  _ 

there  was  no  condition  attached  to  the  re-  Darken  Reeves  &  Co.,  I  ittsburgh,  Pa., 
ceipt  of  the  seeds,  and  threatening  the  with  the  concern  complained  about.  We 

farmers  with  law  suits.”  "The  testimony  want  to  correct  this  injustice — Durken 

show's  that  if  these  meu  had  such  repu-  n  0  ,  ..  ... 

tations  I  good)  they  did  not  have  truth  KeevPS  &  Co-  has  DO  connection  with 
and  veracity.”  “I  take  it  for  granted  Reeves  Dupl  eator  Co.,  and  we  have 
your  reputation  was  good ,  but  your  char-  every  reason  to  believe  is  an  honorable 
acter  is  bad.  ’  house,  dealing  fairly  with  the  public. 

It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  a  mau  of 
Mr.  Everitt’s  years  face  the  penitentiary 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds  with 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  due  only  to 
his  owrn  had  example  that  his  son  accom¬ 
panies  him.  The  distinction  which 
Judge  Anderson  makes  between  “reputa¬ 
tion”  and  “character”  is  well  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  in  mind  when  approached  by 
shady  schemes  with  men  of  high  reputa¬ 
tions  behind  them.  The  "charar*  >•”  of 
the  men  may  be  the  reverse  of  their  “rep¬ 
utation.”  as  in  the  case  of  the  Everitts. 


~  For  18  Years  America’s 
Most  Famous  Silo 

NT  EW  and  exclusive  improve- 
-L’  ments  make  the  Harder 
better  than  ever.  The  massive 
durable  construction,  rigid  storm  - 

Eroof  anchor  system,  air-tight 
enneUCah) -sealed  walls,  per¬ 
fect  fitting  doors  make  the 
Harder  the  best  investment  on 
the  market— the  cheapest  to  buy 
and  the  cheapest  to  operate. 
Write  Ur  Free  Catalog 
It  tells  why  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  most  successful 
dairymen  everywhere  use  the 
Harder  Silo.  It  explains  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Harder  features,  which 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easy  feeding 
ail  winter — greater  dairy  profit *. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  Wh 
Boxll,  Cobleakill,N.Y.  8C 


Have  you  any  record  of  the  Laboratory 
Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  Do  you 
consider  them  reliable?  I  am  enclosing 
one  of  their  order  blanks,  and  would  like 
to  know  w'hether  you  think  it  O.  K..  or 
is  it  just  a  scheme  to  sell  some  of  their 
stock?  C.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

The  order  blank  of  the  Laboratory  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  provides  that  the  company  W'ill 
buy  all  the  stock  raised  for  guinea  pigs 
purchased  at  a  minimum  price  of  $1.30 
per  pair.  But  the  Laboratory  Supply 
Co.  has  no  financial  responsibility  that 
we  are  able  to  discover,  so  the  agreement 
may  prove  valueless  when  the  purchaser 
is  ready  to  market,  his  surplus  stock. 
The  proposition  looks  to  us  to  be  merely 
a  scheme  to  sell  guinea  pigs  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  public  w'ould  otherwise  be 
willing  to  pay. 


THE  three  walls  of  Craine  patented  silo* 
insure  atremrth  and  permanency. 
They  make  atfo*  trost  proof,  Water 
tiynt,  and  air  (i hi<c.'tunn  of  a  fropenor 
method  of  conatui.iilon. 

N.:»  Itun  hoop*  to  tighten  t>t  get  loose, 
l.nilnii  ailoj*  provide  mauncnco  ngnlnet  wind 
and  weather  -  beratwe  or  three  distinct  walls 
each  ren.jijrimt  u  •cionUftn,  upon  tic  ser¬ 
vice,  Bexor*  you  bny  loveytW^t*i  UiU 


Taking  Up  Government  Land 

I  am  a  young  man  22  years  of  age, 
strong  and  healthy,  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm.  I  have  always  done  farm 
work  until  two  years  ago,  and  at  the 
present  time  am  working  in  a  factory 
making  820  per  week,  with  very  little 
chance  for  promotion.  I  am  thinking  of 
taking  out  a  government  claim  of  160 
acres  of  land  somew’here  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  do  this,  or  keep  my  present  position? 
If  I  take  out  a  claim  I  shall  have  about 
$400  to  start  with.  Is  that  enough  <  api- 
tal?  I  have  it  figured  this  way:  Take 
out  a  claim,  clear  what  land  the  Govern¬ 
ment  calls  for  when  taking  the  claim,  and 
build  a  bouse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  sell  the  claim.  That  has  been  my 
idea  of  getting  a  good  start  in  life.  In 
what  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 
would  you  advise  taking  out  a  claim  and 
to  whom  do  you  apply?  a.  k. 

New  York. 

This  will  depend  on  personality  and 
character,  and  w7e  could  not  advise  a 
stranger  definitely.  Personally  wij  think 
that  most  of  the  really  valuable  land  has 
now  been  taken  up.  What  you  would 
get  would  be  far  from  railroads  and  quite 
inaccessible.  Pioneer  life  makes  demands 
upon  a  man  which  few  "who  have  lived  in 
the  East  and  in  a  city  can  re.alize.  You 
might  find  out  from  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  just  what  lauds  are 
left.  Generally  speaking,  our  advice 
would  be  to  keep  your  job  until  you  can 
accumulate  some  more  money ;  then  buy 
a  farm  in  the  East  nearer  markets.  Put 
your  labor  and  time  into  the  work  of  de¬ 
veloping  this  farm,  and  then  sell  it  if  you 
care  to  do  so.  We  think  you  will  get 
more  out  of  your  labor  in  this  way  than 
you  would  in  taking  up  Government  land 
now  available. 


product.  Get  a  copy  of  onr  mtalotr  and  oar 
absolute*  guarantee.  Learn  why  Ctrl  me  silos 
are  a  success  for  over  J!>  yoorn.  Get  early 
winter  discount  an*i  tutmttcy  proportion. 

Send  postal  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  110,  NORWICH,  N.V. 

Established  l H5.1 


TMs  snapoy,  little  story  has 
J  •ome  tnowey-msking  pointers  ; 
j.  it’s  highly  interesting,  free. 

’  Bty  Get  i  t.  Also  receive  parricu- 
i  ~  UBnfir)  Inn  about  the  widely  known 

irilp  HEESEN  STOCK 
:  J§  FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Hod  Tronilha,  etc. 

-jMn  Learn  how  35000  farm  era  ara 

Boosting  Profits  and  Eltmi- 
Kgr'  Dating  Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked  feed.  A 
as  a  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.  Write  us, 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

27  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  tho  farmers'  hi#  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  1  save  111  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  Tho 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

»ol  v#*  the  tabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

M  cans  to  tnfJO  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  Bued  piece  in  its  pLace 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  fterd  p«  acre.  Uni-  jAS? 
form  depth;  oven  fifr-//' 

spn.-itxr.  V/a  make  C?*.  ..jSSai  y'\ 
a  full  line  of  potato  x.'V- 
machinery.  Send  /  , _ 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,  Grenloch.N. J, 


I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement  from 
a  Washington  magazine.  The  Pathfinder, 
and  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  fake  or  not  I  hope  that  you  will 
publish  something  on  the  matter  if  you 
think  it  a  dishonest  scheme  to  get  money. 

New  York.  l.  w.  c. 

The  advertisement  enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  headed,  “Saving  the  Country 
$200,000,000  a  year.”  The  advertisement 
describes  a  device  for  the  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  c-oal.  It  is  represented  in  this 
advertising  that  ordinarily  more  than 
half  of  the  heat-producing  value  of  the 
coal  is  unconsumed,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
“Pruden  powdered  coal  carburetor”  all 
this  waste  is  eliminated.  If  the  carbure¬ 
tor  will  accomplish  all  that  this  adver¬ 
tisement  claims  for  it,  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  bonanza  indeed.  The  promoters  of 
the  proposition  seem  to  be  very  unselfish 
and  do  not  desire  to  keep  so  good  a  thing 
all  to  themselves,  but  want  to  let  the  dear 
public  in  on  it  at  $10 -per  share.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  claims  made  for 
this  carburetor  are  justified  or  not.  We 


.  f £ V>C" s  Sr-"*" 
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1  have  a  claim  against  the  Detroit  En¬ 
gine  Works  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  would 
be  more  than  pleased  if  you  could  induce 
them  to  settle.  In  August  I  purchased 
an  8  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  was  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  upon  receipt  of  engine  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  to  lie  refunded  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  shipped  the  engine  to  them 
about  the  middle  of  September,  also  sent 
bill  of  lading,  and  received  notice  that  it 
would  recive  their  immediate  attention, 
but  wished  to  send  another  engine  on 
trial.  I  wrote  them  that  I  did  not  want 
another  engine.  I  again  wrote  them  that 
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geese  16  to  17c.  Geese  are  now  retail¬ 
ing  dresserl  as  ]mv  as  lOe.  the  tlrcs^erl 
price  about  Sc  over  live. 

In  vegetables  potatoes  are  firm  at 
.$1.60  to  $l.s5  per  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes 
•SI. 25  to  S1.60  per  hamper,  nr  $3  per  bbl. 
Onions  are  firm  at  $1.60  to  S2  for  home¬ 
grown  yellow  and  $1.50  per  crate  for 
.Spanish.  I  tea  us  are  firm  and  high  at 
$7.50  to  $'S_for  ;i  1 1  grades.  Apples  are 
not  above  $5  for  Xu.  1  red.  with  green 
50c  _to  $1  less.  Grapes  are  $5.75  to 
S4.25  for  California  toka.vs  and  $2.50 
to  $4.30  for  Malagas.  Mehms  are  con- 
lined  to  lioneydews  at  $2.75  to  S3  per 
flat,  and  C'asabas  at  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Cranberries  wholesale  at  $7.50  to  $!)  per 
bbl..  and  retail  at  10  cents  j  cr  qt.  as 
usual. 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables  are  in  good 
demand  and  rather  plenty  at  $2.50  to  $4 
Pei’  hamper  for  string  beaus,  12  to  15c 
per  qt.  tor  Brussels  sprouts.  $8.  to  $12 
per  100  for  cabbage,  50e  to  SI. 25  pm*  bas¬ 
ket  for  cauliflower,  25  to  60c  per  bunch 
for  celery,  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bu.  for 
carrots,  $1.40  to  $1.75  per  bu.  for  pars¬ 
nips,  20  to  40c  per  bu.  for  spinach.  00c 
to  $1  per  bu.  for  yellow  turnips,  $1.25 
to  $1,40  per  bu.  for  white  turnips.  20c 
to  60c  per  doz.  for  lettuce,  $1.25  to  -$1.75 
per  dbz.  for  hothouse  cucumbers.  Lem¬ 
ons  and  oranges  are  not  much  changed 
at  $5.50  to  $4.50  per  crate,  and  grape 
fruit  at  $2.50  to  $4  for  Floridss.  Lem¬ 
ons  and  oranges  retail  at  15c  up  per 
doz.  and  grapefruit  at  5c  up  apiece. 

Ilay  continues  quiet  at  $12  to  $15  per 
ton  for  the  various  grades  of  Timothy, 
with  straight  clover  seldom  offering  and 
Alfalfa  only  in  ground  form  for  chick¬ 
ens,  at  $20  per  ton.  j.  w.  c. 


seemed  the  least  bit  sick.  One  might 
weigh  100,  the  other  not  more  than  80 
lbs.  They  are  the  red  breed.  The  only 
‘•a use  of  trouble  that  my  neighbors  can 
think  of  is  that  the  one  I  bought  them  from 
iabrecds  too  much.  Others  who  bought 
from  him  complain  "their  pigs  don’t  grow 
as  they  ought  to,”  but  they  are  better 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Garget 


I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  calved  one 
week,  but  has  not  come  to  her  milk.  I 
was  able  to  dry  ber  off  only  three  weeks 
was  up.  She  went  10 
One  quarter  of  lmr  inl¬ 
and  the  milk  in  it  was 
the  first.  Its  function 
quarters 
quarts  a 


before  her  time 
days  over  time, 
tier  had  garget, 
separated  from 

seems  largely  lost.  The  other 
seem  normal  but  yield  but  three 


is  a  young  cow 


and  she 

J.  P. 


eats 

II. 


day.  It 
well. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  advise  you  to  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  and  fit  the  cow  for  the 
butcher  as  there  is  no  probability  that 
she  will  ever  give  a  profitable  flow  of 
milk,  seeing  that  garget  lias  been  pres¬ 
ent.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  this,  milk 
three  times  a  day  and  feed  a  milk-stim¬ 
ulating  ration.  Fluid  extract  of  mix 
vomica  may  be  given  twice  daily.  Start 
with  "0  drops  at  a  dose  in  water  and 
increase  each  dose  a  drop  or  two  daily. 
Go  hack  to  the  original  dose  and  repeat 
should  any  alarming  symptoms  appear. 
Massage  the  udder  thoroughly  at  each 
milking.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Farmers' 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1567.) 
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Abnormal  Teat 

After  calving  the  right  hind  quarter 
of  the  udder  of  cow  remained  hard  and 
a  small  hard  thing  was  formed  at  the  end 
of  the  teat.  A  veterinarian  was  called 
and  he  operated  upon  the  feat.  Now  the 
quarter  has  softened  and  the  milk  comes 
out  easily,  but  the  end  of  the  teat  is 
still  rather  hard  and  she  has  very  little 
milk  in  that  quarter.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  get  the  quarter  into  normal 
condition?  1.  r, 

Connecticut. 

Milk  and  massage  the  quarter  three 
limes  daily,  and  each  night  rub  in  some 
warm  melted  lard.  It  may  be  that  a 
full  flow  of  milk  will  be  secreted  at  an¬ 
other  calving,  but  unlikely  that  much 
improvement  will  take  place  now. 

A.  s.  A. 
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have  a  mare  which  some  years  ago 
.is  badly  affected  with  heaves  but  with 
*  he  help  of  a  graduate  veterinarian  she 
recovered.  8he  again  seems  to  breathe 
heavily,  making  a  little  noise  while 
breathing.  What  can  I  do  to  help  her? 
Pennsylvania.  j.  m. 

Do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  if 
the  mare  has  to  work,  and  do  not  work 
her  soon  after  a  meal.  Give  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  before  feeding.  Feed  wet  oat 
straw,  instead  of  hay,  ami  allow  whole 
oats,  'bran  and  silage  or  roots  as  addi¬ 
tional  feed.  In  Summer  let  her  live  on 
grass.  If  the  trouble  persists  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  until  distress  is  re¬ 
lieved.  Then  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine  taking  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
do  the  work.  A.  s.‘  a. 


than  mine,  and  theirs  eat. 
think  is  the  trouble? 

New  Jersey. 

It  does  not  pay  to  waste 
money  cm  such  thriftless 
you  must  do  something 
might  help.  Give  eight 


What  do  you 

M.  E.  II. 


tqnin  and  five  grains 
little  slop  for  100  pounds 
after  withholding  feed 
After  medicine  has  acted 
free  range  for  exercise 
gain  appetite  and  thrive 
tremely  doubtful. 


time,  feed  or 
pigs,  but  if 
worm  medicine 
grains  of  san- 


of  calomel  in  a 
of  body  weight 
for  18  hours, 
allow  the  pigs 
and  they  may 
but  this  is  ex- 
A.  s.  A. 


Wind-sucking  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  gives  a  good  flow  of  milk,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  trouble  with 
her.  She  puts  her  head  up  and  laps 
both  sides  of  her  jaws,  but  only  when 
tied  up  in  the  barn.  She  sounds  as  if 
she  was  sucking  wind.  Gould  you  tell 
me  the  cause  and  what  to  do  to  stop  her? 
She  eats  well.  H.  x.  B. 

Maine. 

If  possible  allow 
when  in  the  stable 
exercise  every  day. 
on  the  head  in  such 
licking. 


the  cow  a  box  stall 
but  give  her  outdoor 
Put  a  spiked  halter 
a  way  as  to  stop  the 
A.  s.  A. 


Prices  paid  by  local  dealers  for  pro¬ 
duce  delivered  at  nearest  shipping  point: 
Hay  $10  per  ton.  buyer  doing  the  press¬ 
ing.  Buckwheat  $1.25  per  bu..  but  lit¬ 
tle  for  sale,  and  practically  no  other 
grain  for  sale.  Potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  apples  70  to  80c  per  owl..  loose 
at  car.  None  barreled.  Fresh  cows  $50 
to  $100.  Veal  calves,  live.  10  to  llcl  lb.; 
lambs,  live.  9e  lb.:  light  pork,  live.  9  to 
10c;  chickens  and  fowls,  live.  15c. 
fresh  eggs,  31  to  38c.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  at  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  where  a 
good  deal  of  the  following  produce  is 
sold:  Potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. ; 
apples  50  to  60c  per  bu. :  veal,  dress  d, 
15  to  16c;  pork,  dressed,  12  to  15c; 
dairy  butter,  38  to  40e ;  fresh  eggs  40c. 

Alder  Bun,  Pa.  tv.  11.  s. 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nbsmlu  St.,  New  York 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestion*  received  recent¬ 
ly,  ye  open  a  department  Here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  -YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rato  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
er*.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  wilt  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  ister  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  lesue. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Gutter  has  not  passed  the  13c  mark, 
with  dairy  38c  and  cheap  butter  50c, 
but  cheese  is  27c,  more  than  50  p*'V  cent, 
"vor  the  Spring  price,  and  nothing  whole¬ 
saling  for  loss  than  25c.  Mggs  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  their  own.  with  so 
much  s.cr  ’vruther.  Prices  are  easy  at 
56c  for  best  fresh,  down  to  37c  for  stor- 
'ge  candled.  The  present  price  for  live 
is  20  to  23c.  with  fowl  17  to  18c; 
•  hickens  19  to  20c;  ducks  17  to  20c,  and 


Thriftless  Pigs 

Two  pigs  of  an  April  litter,  bought  by 
me  June  8.  do  not  grow,  and  never  have 
been  willing  to  ear.  I  have  fed  just  as 
I  always  have  fed  other  pigs,  and  I  have 
always  had  the  finest  kind.  Their  hair 
and  hide  look  healthy  and  they  are  per¬ 
fect  ly  well.  I  gave  them  medicine  which 
started  their  bowels  and  tlmv  do  not  get 
right  again.  1  have  fed  charcoal,  sulphur 
and  salt,  cinders,  apples,  roots,  sod.  wheat 
middlings,  rye  and  chop,  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk,  but  nothing  gives  them  an 
appetite  and  makes  them  “eat  like  pigs  ” 
They  don’t  grow  and  yet  never  have 


WANTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity;  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
n.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — A  1916  Rates  Steel  Mule  3-Bottom 
Plow:  outfit  new  cost  $1,000:  to  be  sacrificed 
for  $000  cask.  RENOCI’  RUSSELL,  Keene, 
X.  H. 

FOR  SALE — No,  17  DeLaval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machine*.  Cream 
Vat.  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat.  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der;  going  out  of  (tie  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  $1,000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

WANTED — Curd  wood  choppers,  tie  hewers,  one 
teamster;  shantv  furnished.  ANSON  I A  FOR¬ 
EST  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Ausonia.  Conn. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  23,000  capacity.  Used 
four  seasons.  Have  three  machines  and  sell¬ 
ing  because  only  two  needed.  Call  or  write  for 
price.  TYWACANA  FARMS,  INC..  Farming, 
dale,  Long  Island, 

FOR  SALE — New  improved  United  States  Sep¬ 
arator;  band  made  double  coach  harness  and 
pole;  60  acres  farm,  near  depot.  TATOIt,  Can¬ 
terbury,  Conn. 

For  SALE — A  No.  0  Sharpies  cream  separator, 
like  new;  cheap;  also  one-ton  auto  truck  u*cd 
very  little;  >4  price.  11.  B.  UNDERHILL, 
West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


H’JNEY — Extracted  buckwheat;  10  lbs.  by  par¬ 
cel  post  prepaid  in  third  zone,  $1.50,  second 
zone  $140;  in  10-lb.  pails.  F.  O.  B,  nty  station, 
ton  cents  per  pound  for  40  lbs.  or  more;  60-lb. 
cans.  $5.40.  RAY  C.  WILCoX.  West  Danby, 

"WANTED — An  experienced  farmer  not  over 
forty-five  years,  married  man  preferred;  must 
be  energetic,  sober,  capable  and  of  pleasant  dis¬ 
position:  one  who  understands  all  practical 
farm  work,  including  the  care  and  breeding  of 
good  horses.  Cottage,  garden,  wood  and  milk 
furnished.  Apply  with  references,  stating 
wages  experled'.  .MAX  A' ;  E  R,  No.  1722,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  man 
the  breeding  ami 
ferred.  NO.  1701,  care 


who  thoroughly  understands 
raising  fine  hogs,  single  pre- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  Jim.  1.  1017,  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman,  20  years'  experience;  married, 
age  38;  American.  NO.  1097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm 
man.  LEO  W. 


Job  for  sober,  experienced 
CHAMBERLIN,  Churdon.  <1. 


POSITION  WANTED — First-class  head  farmer 
or  gardener;  married;  capable  of  handling 
hell).  NO.  1723.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good,  trusty,  single  Christian  man; 

excellent  milker  and  one  who  could  success¬ 
fully  handle  milk  route:  references  required; 
state  wages  and  everything  in  first  letter. 
GUY  BEATTIE,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  to  make  change: 

steady,  reliable,  with  past  experiences  and  full 
knowledge  of  A.  R.  o.  work.  No.  173o,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young,  single  man  as  assistant  herds¬ 
man  on  Guernsey  place:  strictly  sober  and 
rapid,  clean,  dry-band  milker,  $30;  board  and 
washing:  send  references  in  first  letter.  II.  II. 
HEADER’  Supt.,  Oakliurst  Farm,  Millerton, 

WANTED — Reliable,  young,  married  man  for 
market  garden  and  greenhouses;  mostly  team¬ 
work;  must  lie  a  steady  worker,  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  aide  to  work  without  smoking:  per¬ 
manent  position  to  the  right  man:  house  on 
farm;  state  wages,  /EAGER  BROS.,  Rocky 
River,  Ohio. 

I'Ot  LTRYMAN  desires  position,  four  years' 
practical  experience;  Cornell  training:  best 
of  references;  not  particular  ns  to  location.  NO. 
1729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  April  1. 

1917.  of  n  large  dairy  or  stock  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  33  years  old,  agricultural 
School  training;  life  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing;  understands  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery, 
gasoline  engines;  first-class  at  handling  men  so 
to  get  most  work  from  them;  understands  the 
raising  of  purebred  rattle,  bogs  and  poultry; 
have  bad  some  experience  in  fruit  growing;  no 
bad  habits:  wife  willing  to  board  belli;  A  No.  1 
reference  front  past  and  present  employers; 
state  salary  and  all  conditions  in  first  letter. 
NO.  1724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  dairy  or  fruit 
farm:  practical  experience  diversified  farming, 
horticulture;  advanced  registry,  A.  R.  O.  feeder, 
agricultural  graduate,  good  references,  p.  p! 
BARRETT,  1127  Prospect  KG,  Ajlu  Arbor.  Mich! 

YOUNG,  energetic  married  man  to  run  farm; 

cottage,  milk,  potatoes,  etc..  $35  pPr  month. 
MRS.  BEERS,  Washington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  by 
the  year;  board  himself:  house  rent,  milk  and 
garden  furnished.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  I’awlet,  Vt. 

POT  LTRYMAN  desires  change,  ten  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  can  make  poultry  pay;  understands 
all  modern  methods  of  successful  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  honest,  sober  and  reliable;  state  wages  in 
farst  letter.  NO.  1725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge,  small  (12  cows)  certified  dairy;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred:  state  experience  anil  wages 
expected.  NO.  1726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  WOMEN  nr  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  S.  II. 
HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  dairyman  and  first-class  butter- 
maker,  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins.  To  a  married  man,  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  till  the  position,  fifty  dollars  per 
mouth,  house,  fuel  and  milk.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  SUNBROOK  FARM,  Altoona.  Pa 


W .ANTED — Young  man.  23  years  old.  raised  on 
large  dairy  farm,  having  two  years  course  in 
agriculture,  desires  position  tis  superintendent  of 
large  farm;  dairy  form  or  otherwise.  Will  be 
married  soon,  References  furnished.  NO.  1706 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Practical  IVultryman  (single)  on  an 
up-to-date  farm  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  '  I  have  a 
well-developed  300-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm 
•'■nil  want,  to  put  the  poultry  department  on  a 
paying  bn. -Is.  Modern  poultry  hiitt.se  with  700 
XX  bite  Leghorn  pullets  and  yearlings  on  hand. 
Will  increase  capacity  next  year.  Want  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  capable  of  getting  jvstiltn.  Will 
give  share  in  profits.  To  start  $40  tier  mouth 
and  board.  EDGAR  BOODY,  111  IJroadwav,  N. 
Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms, 

46  acres;  easy  terms. 

Gravity,  Pa. 


one  50  and  the  other 
G.  M.  COBB,  Rt.  1, 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
_  we)l  send  buildings,  $8,000. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


A  90-ACRE  FARM  close  to  State  road  and  trol¬ 
ley,  all  necessary  outbuildings.  For  quick 
sale  will  sell  for  low  sniH  Sfi.SOO,  FRED 
PATTERSON.  Qnukertown,  Pa.,  R.  No.  2. 

TO  RENT — Good  20-acre  farm  near  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  22  miles  from  N.  Y. ;  2  acres  Alfalfa, 
6  acres  seeded  for  hay,  7-romn  house;  running 
water:  ample  onthuRdlngs;  $225;  half  cash.  NO. 
1716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  90  acres  for  truck,  fruit,  anil  general 
farming.  Two  miles  to  station,  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Detailed  information  furnished 
gladly.  Address  NO.  830  EUCLID  AVE 
Ambler,  Pa. 


I  OR  SALE — lSibacre  sandy  loam  farm:  level, 
well-drained,  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road,  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped:  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FUR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM.  Kasoag, *N.  Y. 

FARM  I'OR  SALE — 235  acres,  suitable  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  or  general  farming,  one  mile  to 
railroad*  loo  tnilr>:>  t<*  Nt*w  York,  summer  rt-sort 
section  of  the  Catskills;  16-room  house,  large 
barns  and  outbuildings;  bargain  at  $5,000;  easy 
terms;  for  full  description  address  DR  C  P 
BYINGTuN,  Ossining,  X,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  poultry  and  general 
farm  75  miles  from  Now  York.  Cost  $40,000; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO.  1702  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  Poultry  Farm,  12  buildings 
6.000  capacity,  12  acres  laud,  living  house’ 
JL1  Lr2 'L'i! 2n, Jr‘ •  004 * :  photos  and  particulars. 
EMIL  STEItENS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

FOR  BALE — Jersey  poultry 
markets;  $2,800.  NO.  1727. 

Yorker, 


farm  near  good 
care  Rural  New- 


MOOSU  P  YAXLEY,  R,  I. — 45-acre  farm  for  sale 
twelve-room  house,  ham  anil  outbuildings;  tine 
for  poultry  raising.  NO.  1728,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


SALE — One  acre  land,  house,  barn,  chicken 
house,  plenty  fruit:  on  public  rood  neat-  vil¬ 
lage  J  NEWTON  CASE  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  dairy  farm  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  $0CHJ  required:  balance  oil  long  time: 
easy  payments:  two  hundred  acres.  819.50  pet- 
acre:  ample  buildings.  Address  W.  J.  CROSS 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


XX  AN  1  TO  RENT  good  hay  and  grain  farm,  190 
acres,  for  term  of  years.  ABRAM  L.  OLIVER 
Slingerlauds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  small  farms,  1st — 67  ncr.  s 

$1,201):  2nd.  96  acres,  $1,600:  3rd,  103  ar  eV 
$450;  get  particulars.  JAY  HUFFMAN  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


DO  YOU  NEED 


3  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


WET  liiHI 
CELLARS  SMOOTH-OHM 

MADE  IliP'fWl^lMIM 


HUMOROUS 


Clear  yoiir  stump  lanct 
cheaply —no  digging,  no 
expense  tartcams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  con  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  tevernf'e — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  Jco  pounds  pul! 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
On  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

ky  HAND  POWER. 


Showing 
erf  it  lever 
operation 


I  Stump 
Li*  Puller 


Case  now  presents  to  the  agricultural 
world  a  fifth  farm  tractor— conservatively 
rated  a3  nine  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
and  eighteen  horsepower  at  the  pulley. 

This  9-18  is  especially  designed  for 
smaller  farms.  Its  performance  is  remark¬ 
able.  At  all  of  the  tractor  demonstrations 
held  recently  this  Case  9-18  proved  a  sen¬ 
sation.  It'  was  welcomed  by  men  who 
wanted  a  smaller  sized  tractor  backed  by 
a  big  and  long  established  company.  Pre¬ 
viously  our  own  10-20  was  looked  upon  as 
the  smallest  standardized  tractor  on  the 
market  in  the  quality  class. 

This  new  final-type  Case  Tractor  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  several  years  of  field  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments,  based  on  26  years’  experience  in  the 
gas  engine  world.  And  back  of  that  are  75  years 
of  experience  in  manufacturing  farm  machinery. 
Case  never  lets  the  farmer  do  the  experimenting. 
That  rule  means  money  to  you,  and  protection. 

In  this  smaller  sized  tractor  are  combined  the 
merits  of  all  tractors  now  on  the  market,  together 
with  Case  principles  of  construction  and  Case 
national  service.  This  makes  a  combination  that 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Case  now  manufactures  five  types  of  tractors — 
rated  as  follows:  9—18,  10—20,  12—25,  20—40  and 
30-60— in  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  Case 
farm  machinery. 

Before  buying  a  tractor,  know  the  Case  line. 
Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

In  commemoration  of  our  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  we  have  just  published  an  unusually 
beautiful  catalog  in  colors,  which  is  now  ready 
for  attribution.  This  costs  us  20  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Yet  we  send  you  a  copy  free.  Write  today. 

■  — n  J.  I.  Case  Thresh  ing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

147  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.  (467) 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

\WalterJ.Fitzpatrick 
jjk  ' \  Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
\  San  Francisco 
California 


■  .jir  urines  anil  quality  with  others.  Wet 
i  nil:  Moni'i'  Prices  t3c  per  Rod  up.' 
FROM  rACTORY-FREICHT  PREPAID 

heavy  1,011.1 GALVANIZE.D 
i0  fit y Ion— H OK.  Sheep,  Poultry.  Horse 
labblt  Fence — Gates,  lawn  Fence,  steel 
Kl  I  Jar  b  Wire.  Write  today  for  blit 
ivhif  Catalan  uud  samnte  to  teat — free. 

HE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 


ROOFING? 


Puve  from  50c to7f>e  per  roll  nnd  secure 
lino,  heavy,  Iopk  lived  Throe-Ply  at 
the  u  fiiul  L'uHt  of  ihla  l*j>ly.  Wo  ■ell 
tlio  ti !tt*r direct — HAVtuyc,  nna 
rluplii'iito  any  mantifoctoroo*  quality 
or  service  KiiarABtee  tor  roofing  of 
sltnJIai*  Quality.  lH*t  SUNBlST  Samples. 

WEBCO 


»  ROOFING 

hfta  b.vn  known  for  twnnty  root*  as  tha 
roodne  nf  aorvk-e  ni„J  wilt  stand  morn  nun. 
limit  rriiHt  anil  eolil  tl»„  many  more  ex- 
pnn.lv*  routines  Money  bark  tuiv  tune  U  not  as  ruptooonted. 

|. PLY.  *1.28.  2-PLV,  81.50.  Cut  our  FREE  Building 


I. PLY.  81.28.  2-PLV,  81.50.  Get  our  FREE  Buildlni 
Muturfol  CutaloB^Belore  You  Build,  Repair  or  Remodel 
WEBBER  LUMBER  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
84  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg*  Mass. 


NJO  STUMPS  too  bis?.  Get  the 
-N  richest,  most  productive  land 
into  crops.  Make  more  money. 
Hercules  cm  30  days'  free  trial. 

rj  flhrec-year  guaranty.  Safa 
\  and  fast.  Send  post  card  for 
lu  free  book.  Introductory 
J  price  offer  now. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

930  Z5th  Street 

CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Fat  m  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  stool  or  wood  wheels  to  Gt 
any  tun  nj  ngr 

Electric  Wheel 

48  t h»  l„fluihCf  ,111.  'd? 


and  your  neighbors’.  Loose-pressed  bales 
bring  top  price.  Empire  Press,  35  years  in 
use.  Wirebaleticsfumislied.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  W.  L.  LOESER  CO.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Do  your  Winter  Work  with 

...  h  THEhTeW'WSSf*  Engine 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Buy  a  NEW -WAY  Engine  now.  It  will 
saw  the  wood,  cut  the  ensilage,  shell  the  corn 
and  it  will  pay  for  itself  before  summer. 

At  harvest  time  put  the  NEW-WAY  on  your 
binder.  Wet  or  dry  seasons  need  not  worry.  You 
cut  your  grain  when  ready  and  do  it  quickly. 

The  NEW-WAY  is  direct  cooled— no  water  to 
Ifreeze.  It  runs  without  the  usual  engine  troubles 
'summer  or  winter  and  makes  money  for  you  year 
after  year. 

Made  in  all  type3  and  sizes,  1  to  12  H.  P. 

Prices  from  $49.00  to  $155.00  f.o.b.  Lansing. 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  catalogue  No.  is 

WHew-WayHmtCemm  Hill  Street 

LAMSUtQ,  Mickicak  IAS.A,  _ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Rides  L.he  An  Auto 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  anti  ctxponm)  caused  J>y  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  jteeJjtiK.  Valuable  information 
f  rot*  i,<>  you,  with  Harapfe  Color  Cards.  Write  me,  Dlf 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

DAY.  tnaersoll.  2ic  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
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Five  Cents  a 


December  30,  1916 


Sts&saesii* 


PRAYING  that 


merely  “drenches”  your  trees 
^  is  not  enough!  A  “super-spray”  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  sound,  profitable  fruit. 

Most  of  th 


1300  lbs. 

PRESSURE 

Guaranteed 


Cse  Ynur 
Own  Buxine 


FRUIT* FOG — the  finest  known  form  of  Super- 
Spray —  produced  by  Ilayes  Power  Sprayers 
from  any  standard  solution  —  will  prevent  this 
loss '  thousands  of  or  char  dists  know  it! 

Save  your  trees!  Insure  Clean  fruit  and  big  profits  !  Kind 
out  today  how  you  can  doit  with  FRUIT-FOG.  Mail  coupon! 


Hand  and  Power 


SPRAYERS 


r  KUi  T-FUG  JS  1,1  e  a  fog  or  m,st- 

Its  amazing  results 
are  due  to  its  remarkable  fineness  and 
adhering  properties— not  to  FORCE! 

Fruit-Fog  gives  far  r -  - 

with  the  same  size  nozzle  Th 
time  saved  in  applying  and  decreased 
expense.  Being  superfine  it  will  not 
knock  off  leaves  or  flowers  like  heavy, 


FRUIT-FOG  deposits  a  light  film 


FRUIT-FOG  envelopes  every¬ 
thing  with  a  fog  of 
solution.  It  works  in  and  around  the 
foliage — filters  into  tiniest  crevices  in 
greater  capacity  bark;  gets  under  bud  scales;  beneath 

-  *. us  means  fleshy  stamens  of  apple  blossoms; 

reaches  both  top  and  bottom  of  leaves. 
It  roots  out  the  vicious,  hidden  pests 
that  no  hcavv  spray  can  reach!  Per¬ 
fect  control  is  certain. 


1  of  solution  over 

everything — enough  to  quickly  exter¬ 
minate  all  diseases  and  pests  without 
injury  ic>  the  tree.  Being  vapory  it 
will  not  form  drops  which  run  off. 
This  means  a  big  saving. 

Fruit-Fog  is  most  economical.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  small  amount  of  solu¬ 
tion.  A  Season’s  saving  in  solution 
cost  alone  will  amaze  you! 


GUARANTEED ! 


Complete  equipment  or  separate  spray 
nozzles,  fittings,  bamboo  rods,  etc. 

Hayes  Hand  Sprayers  are  built  to  give  n 
sure  and  capacity  with  minimum  power  t( 


Hayes  Power  Sprayers  are  tested  to  500  lbs.  pressure 
and  <  i  IT  A  k  A  XT  If  I  If  to  inn  intam  300  lbs.  working  pressure 
at  full  rated  capacities.  This  pressure  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  a  superfine  spray  like  bruit- Fog. 

Each  and  every  part  of  Hayes  Power  Sprayers  has  been 
especially  built  for  constant  operation  at  high-pressure 
and  for  many  years  of  service. 


Choose  From  50  Styl 


\\  e  make  large  and  small  Hand  and  Po 
every  spraying  purpose.  They  meet  all 
of  the  man  with  a  few  trees  or  the  lar 
orchard, 

We  make  sprayers  for  orchards,  field  cr 
hops,  poultry,  painting,  farm,  home  ; 


Spraying  is  llte  most  important  part  of 
your  orchard  work.  You  can't  af¬ 
ford  to  employ  anything  hut  the 
most  successful  methods.  Mail 
coupon  at  once  for  complete  j 

details  about  FRUIT-FOG. 
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The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Onondaga 

Judson  N.  Knapp 

N  Til  ARTY  BEGINNING.— West  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  on  the  limestone  belt  of  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  Knapp  homestead,  like  a 
crown  set  on  a  little  hill,  decked  with  nature's  jew¬ 
els,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the 
home.  Near  it  is  the  orchard,  which  has  for  several 
years  created  an  interest  to  students  from  several 
agricultural  colleges,  sis  well  as  practical  fruit 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  When 
Judson  N.  Knapp  was  12  years  old,  the  farm  was 
a  nursery,  and  at  this  early  age  lie  learned  the  art 
of  budding  and  cleft-grafting.  At  15  he  was  hired 
out  to  cut  big  cedar  logs  near  tlve  old  homestead, 
where  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a  saw  hooking 


way  but  usually  plodding  through  the  mud  on  foot. 
Finally  he  reached  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  bought 
80  acres,  plowed  and  ready  for  planting,  for 
$15  per  acre.  After  the  orchard  was  planted,  Mr. 
Knapp  offered  the  surplus  trees  for  sale,  and  they 
sold  fast  for  promised  money  which  was  never  paid. 
During  the  Summer  the  trees  had  a  wonderful 
growth,  hut  the  severe  Winter  destroyed  every  tree. 
Of  course,  the  Winter  of  1857  was  xeeptional,  but 
Mr.  Knapp’s  heart  was  young,  so  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  old  farm  on  Onondaga  Hill  before  the 
Winter  ended,  and  root-grafted  several  thousand 
more  trees  of  chosen  varieties.  lie  again  tried  his 
fortune  in  Minnesota,  but  most  of  his  second  plant¬ 
ing  was  destroyed  by  the  frost.  lie  again  turned 
homeward,  arriving  in  Syracuse  on  Christmas  Day 
with  $2.50  as  the  sum  of  his  wealth.  But  he  was 


thought  until  one  day  it  haunted  him,  and  he  made 
several  attempts  but  failed.  Then  he  remembered 
that  while  a  boy,  a  friend  gave  him  a  fried  cake 
which  was  greasy  and  heavy,  and  he  asked  his 
mother  how  it  happened,  and  she  said.  “They  allow 
the  cakes  to  stay  in  the  lard  too  long.”  This  boy¬ 
hood  memory  was  tried  out  on  the  faucet,  which 
was  boiled  in  oil  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  oil.  The 
wood  was  impervious  to  pressure  and  did  not  split. 
This  invention  was  sold  not  only  in  this  country 
but  all  over  the  world,  but  tlie  business  was  doomed 
after  thb  tire  which  destroyed  his  factory  and  the 
introduction  of  new  apparatus. 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM. — After  this  reverse,  Mr. 
Knapp  again  turned  his  heart  to  the  open  country, 
bought  back  the  old  farm,  and  began  hoarding 
horses  at  $2  a  week.  He  fed  them  the  Alfalfa  from 
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his  knee-cap.  This  accident,  unfortunate  as  it 
seemed,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  the  hoy  lum¬ 
berman  was  taken  to  Syracuse,  where  he  met  a 
friend  who  showed  him  how  to  root-graft  apple 
trees.  This  little  event  played  an  important  part 
in  Judson’s  after  life. 

A  NURSERYMAN’S  DISAPPOINTMENT.— The 
following  Spring  he  set  to  work,  planting  several 
thousand  apples  seeds.  In  due  time  the  seedlings 
were  large  enough  to  root-graft  and  young  Jud¬ 
son  Knapp  put  into  practice  what  he  had  learned, 
while  ill,  of  root-grafting.  With  his  large  stock  of 
trees  ready  to  plant  he  looked  for  larger  fields  than 
the  old  farm  so,  like  many  young  men  of  1857  and 
1858,  his  heart  turned  to  the  big,  wide,  open  coun¬ 
try  of  the  West.  He  had  heard  that  Minnesota  was 
a  coming  fruit  State,  so  he  started  west,  riding  part 


rich  in  courage,  for  he  set  to  work  cutting  cedars, 
and  the  following  season  worked  in  his  father’s 
truck  garden,  for  which  he  received  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  as  pay. 

OTHER  ENTERPRISES.— In  1859  lie  secured  a 
position  in  a  hardware  store  at  $225  a  year,  but  the 
following  year  his  salary  was  raised  to  $400,  which 
was  the  highest  salary  paid  to  expert  help  in  those 
days.  He  saved  enough  out  of  this  to  go  into  the 
manufacturing  of  cigars,  with  a  partner,  whom  he 
bought  out  the  second  year.  In  1804  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taxed  each  thousand  cigars  $70,  so  Knapp 
sold  out.  with  sufficient  left  to  start,  an  art  and 
photographic  supply  store,  and  he  was  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  some  one 
should  make  a  vinegar  faucet  which  should  be  of 
wood,  yet  not  split.  He  gave  the  suggestion  little 


the  farm,  and  used  the  manure  to  start  his  young 
orchard  of  15  acres.  His  efforts  were  again  in  dan¬ 
ger  after  four  years.  The  field  mice  had  girdled  150 
of  his  trees.  He  used  his  inventive  miiul  to  save 
the  trees  by  inserting  apple  twigs  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  above  and  below  the  wounded  parts, 
and  in  this  way  supplying  sap  to  the  growing  tree. 
Ml*.  Knapp  is  known  as  the  father  of  bridge-graft¬ 
ing.  The  trees  were  kept  from  fruiting  for  15 
years,  the  food  then  removed  and  the  check  forced 
fruit.  There  are  no  "off  years,"  for  in  this  orchard 
the  fruit  is  thinned  to  a  single  apple  to  a  spur, 
and  the  sap  that  would  naturally  go  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  in  the  fruit  is  stored  up  in  the  fruit 
spur  for  the  following  year.  Mr.  Knapp  was  also 
pioneer  in  this  discovery.  The  trees  are  sprayed 
five  times  each  year,  the  apples  are  fi*ee  from  in- 
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sects  and  blemish  and  the  fruit  is  handled  as  care¬ 
fully  as  eggs.  lie  also  conceived  the  novel  method 
of  storing  the  fruit  in  cold  storage  with  arrange¬ 
ment  so  that  the  consumer  may  secure  apples  in 
bushel  or  barrel  lots  at  any  time  during  the  yeai\ 
ORCHARD  RESULTS.— This  grand  old  man  of 
Onondaga  Hill  is  SO  years  young,  has  pruned  100 
trees  this  past  year  and  spent  much  time  this  Fall 
sorting  apples.  This  remarkable  orchard,  28  years 
old,  yields  the  owner  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  annually.  He  knows  every  individual  tree 
and  calls  them  “his  children.”  The  secret  of  Mr. 
Knapp’s  success  goes  back  to  the  time  when  he 
worked  for  others,  for  he  said,  “I  always  tried  to 
earn  a  little  more  than  T  received.”  Those  who 
know  him  feel  that  his  courage  and  his  absolute 
honesty  in  all  his  dealings  have  also  marked  him  as 
a  successful  man.  Mr.  Knapp  is  wealthy  today,  and 
his  50  acres  are  worth  $35,000.  iitjgh  findlay. 


Gasoline  for  Cleaning  Hogs 

Instead  of  scalding  in  the  usual  manner  T  have  tried 
a  new  wrinkle.  Most  men  dislike  the  work  of  scald¬ 
ing  a  hog  because  of  the  steam  and  smell,  and  the  new 
plan  does  away  with  this  entirely.  The  method  as  re¬ 
ported  to  me  was  to  take  the  dead  hog  to  an  open  place 
free  from  litter  or  straw,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to 
catch  on  fire.  Then  pour  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline 
over  the  carcass  and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  it. 

The  plan  sounded  so  good  that  I  gave  it,  a  trial  on 
two  large  hogs.  No  directions  were  given  as  to  the 
best  way  of  applying  the  gasoline  or  the  quantity  to 
use.  I  bad  been  simply  told  that  a  farmer  in  another 
neighborhood  used  the  method  and  it  was  successful. 
So  I  put  my  hogs  in  a  safe  place  and  used  the  gasoline 
very  sparingly.  Less  than  a  pint  covered  the  whole 
carcass  except  the  part  touching  the  ground. 

OME  of  our  readers  found  the  above  note  in 
Farm  avd  Fireside,  and  they  have  written  ns 
to  know  what  there  is  to  it.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  sort,  of  work,  but  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  large  number  of  hog  men,  asking  about 
it.  Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
who  have  actually  tried  this  experiment  with  gaso¬ 
line.  Several  have  heard  of  its  being  done  with 
reported  success.  Around  Yates  County,  NT.  Y..  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  practice  to  skin  the  hogs 
instead  of  having  them  scraped  clean.  Butchers 
go  around  doing  the  work,  taking  the  hide  in  pay¬ 
ment.  This  skinning  the  hog  appears  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  In  other  cases  we  are  told  of  people 
who  slaughter  the  hogs  in  the  usual  way,  then  pile 
dry  straw  over  them,  and  set  it  on  fire  so  as  to 
make  a  quick,  hot  blaze.  This  singes  off  the  hair 
on  the  hog  without  injuring  the  skin,  but  thus 
far  no  one  of  our  correspondents  has  tried  this 
gasoline  method.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  tried 
it,  or  know  where  it  has  been  tried,  we  would  like 
very  much  indeed  to  have  them  tell  us  about  it. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  of  experience: 

We  have  given  this  method  a  thorough  trial  with 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  no  fake.  Our  method  is  to 
bang  the  hog  up  and  pour  the  gasoline  from  the  top 
thoroughly  wetting  the  hair  all  over  the  body  with 
gasoline.  Then  a  lighted  match  is  touched  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  hog  and  in  about  two  and  a  half  minutes 
all  the  hair  is  singed  off.  After  the  hog  is  well 
scraped  it  is  as  clean  and  white  as  though  it  had  been 
scalded.  Of  course  the  amount  of  gasoline  to  use  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  hog.  To  obtain  good  results 
enough  gasoline  must  he  used  thoroughly  to  wet  the 
hair  from  Ike  outer  end  of  the  hair  to  the  skin.  The 
burning  does  not  affect  the  meat  any  more  than  scald¬ 
ing.  In  cleaning  hogs  by  this  method  no  more  gaso¬ 
line  should  be  close  at  hand  than  that  used  on  the 
hog.  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 

Illinois. 

When  the  Cow  Makes  Her  Milk 

Will  you  give  the  best  formula  for  grain  to  feed  a 
registered  Jersey  cow  for  milk?  She  was  fresh  about 
a  month  ago.  weighs  about  N50  lbs.  Would  it  be  best 
to  feed  wet  o y  dry?  I  would  like  you  to  explain  about 
how  much  milk  there  is  in  a  cow’s  udder  before  milk¬ 
ing,  supposing  she  gives  six  quarts  at  a  milking.  I 
claim  that  the  milk  is  made  while  milking  to  a  very 
largo  per  cent.  M.v  friends  laugh  at  me.  F.  w.  p. 

Connecticut. 

YOU  do  not  state  roughage  you  have  on  hand, 
but  assuming  it  to  be  mixed  bay  a  good  ration 
for  your  cow  is  IS  lbs.  bay  daily,  and  1  lb.  grain  to 
3  lbs.  milk  from  the  following  mixture:  Two  parts 
gluten  feed,  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
dried  beet  pulp.  The  beet  pulp  may  be  soaked  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  warm  water  or  mixed  with 
<  thcr  grains  and  fed  dry.  Add  one  per  cent,  coarse 
line  salt  in  making  up  grain  ration. 

You  are  entirely  right;  most  of  the  milk  is  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  udder  during  milking  process. 
Just  how  all  different  ingredients  are  secreted  and 
mixed  together  in  cow's  udder  probably  never  will 
be  known.  Inside  the  cow’s  teat  is  a  hollow  tube; 
this  tube  runs  up  to  a  chamber  known  as  milk  cis¬ 
tern  or  milk  reservoir.  The  average  capacity  of  this 
milk  cistern  is  about  one-half  pint.  All  the  milk 
that  Is  already  made  when  one  starts  to  milk  lies 
in  these  milk  cisterns.  The  cow  does  not  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  teat,  so  one 


can  usually  draw  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  milk  when 
he  sits  down  to  milk  old  Bossy  in  spite  of  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  bold  it  back.  Tiny  duets  radiate  in  all  di¬ 
rections  from  the  milk  cistern  to  the  milk  glands 
proper  in  the  upper  part  of  udder.  These  ducts 
branch  in  all  directions.  At  the  point  where  these 
branches  join  the  main  duct  is  a  muscle  over  which 
cow  lias  absolute  control.  The  milk  is  secreted  in 
gland  tissue’  a  spongy  mass  of  cells  and  blood  ves¬ 
sels.  and  must  flow  down  through  the  milk  duets 
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to  the  milk  cistern  before  it  can  be  drawn  from  the 
udder.  Hence  by  controlling  muscles  in  milk  ducts, 
a  cow  can  bold  up  or  let  down  her  milk  at  will. 
The  new  milker  usually  gets  only  a  pint  or  quart  in 
the  milk  cistern  until  the  cows  finds  out  he  means 
business,  then  she  lets  down  her  milk.  The  *pies- 
tion  is  often  asked  if  the  milk  is  not  all  made  in 
Hie  udder,  what,  makes  the  udder  get  larger  before 
milking?  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sort  of  piling 
up  of  materials  from  which  the  milk  is  made  in  the 


An  Early  Bearing  Duchess  Apple.  Fig.  623.  See  next  page 

gland.  It  is  the  milking  process  only  that  stimu¬ 
lates  the  secretion  of  this  milk  by  the  gland. 

H.  F.  J. 


A  Talk  About  Apples 

rl  lie  statement  about  some  of  the  apple  trees  at  Hope 
Farm  bearing  20  bushels,  or  nearly  that,  at  13  years 
old  is  such  an  enormous  yield  that  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  more  about  the  amount  of  mulch,  ma¬ 
nure,  etc.,  that  was  put  around  them  from  year  to 
year.  If  a  large  amount,  enough  to  keep  all  grass 
killed  out  as  far  us  the  limbs  extended,  it.  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  small  quantity  usually  used,  I  have 
this  year  visited  Hitchiiigs’  orchards,  near  Syracuse, 
and  1  found  no  orchards  or  trees  lie  had  mulched 
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heavily  enough  to  kill  out  the  grass  from  around  the 
trees;  in  fact  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  amount 
apparently  that  he  had  ever  placed  around  the  trees. 
I  noticed  llitehings  has  out  about  400  acres  of  young 
trees  besides  his  older  orchards  of  around  100  acres, 
and  I  hear  of  other  orchards  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylynnin  and  New  England  of  from  a  few  acres  up  to 
1,0(10  acres,  that  are  set  outside  of  the  enormous  ap¬ 
ple  belt  of  Western  New  York  by  the  lakes.  I  am 
at  raid  the  apple  business  in  the  near  future  will  be 
about  like  the  past  history  of  the  potato  business  from 
20  to  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Carman,  former  editor  of 
1  IIK  R-  N.-\,,  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I.  Root’s  writings 
and  hooks  seemed  to  give  the  potato  business  a  great 
start  and  boom.  This  with  the  invention  of  the  eleva¬ 
tor  potato-digger  seemed  to  increase  production  so 
much  and  reduce  prices  that  even  Terry  went,  out  of 
the  business  himself.  Now  potatoes  are  from  $1.25  to 
$1  .■! 0  in  this  part  of  New  York,  while  apples  are  be¬ 
ing  given  away,  even  nice  Spy.  In  fact  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  observed  in  the  villages  and  smaller  places 
there  is  never  much  of  a  market  for  apples,  as  nearly 
everyone  has  them  in  the  garden,  or  friends  on  farm’s 
where  they  can  get  them  given  to  them  sometimes.  I 
see  small  orchards  around  this  section  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  let  those  who  have  no  apples  go  and  gather  them 
free  or  on  shares  and  many  are  not  gathered  at  all  in 
seasons  of  heavy  winds,  etc.  The  yield  of  apples  and 
potatoes  is  about  the  average  here  this  year.  I  am 
wondering  if  in  the  future  the  big  markets  can  take 
all  the  apples  from  these  mammoth  orchards. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  CHARLES  L.  TODD. 

THESE  Northern  Spy  trees  at  Hope  Farm  are  on 
just  the  kind  of  land  that  variety  demands. 
They  are  planted  at  the  base  of  a  springy  hill.  The 
is  strong  and  deep,  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
Each  year  we  put  perhaps  SO  pounds  of  straw, 
weeds,  rotted  cornstalks  or  manure  under  the  trees 
about  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  This  cover 
kills  out  most  of  the  grass  under  the  tree.  A  little 
grass  grows  through  it,  but  never  enough  to  hide 
the  mulch.  As  to  the  future  of  the  apple  business 
you  may  get  any  opinion  you  like,  all  honest  and 
all  based  on  practical  experience.  Many  people  for¬ 
get  that  both  apples  and  potatoes  are  crops  for  a 
series  of  years  and  n<>t  crops  to  be  estimated  for  one 
year.  Most  of  us  forget  that  two  years  ago  potato 
growers  were  in  despair  over  their  prices.  The 
crop  was  so  large  that  it  could  hardly  he  given 
away,  and  some  growers  abandoned  it  in  disgust. 
Had  they  kept,  on  the  prices  for  the  past  two  years 
would  have  made  a  fine  average,  and  that  is  what 
wo  must  work  for  in  both  potatoes  and  apples.  One 
year  with  another,  potatoes  will  prove  profitable 
anywhere  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  good 
ma  rket. 

We  think  much  the  same  is  true  of  apples.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  trees  have  been  planted  and  millions  will 
follow.  A  large  proportion  of  them  will  never  pay 
expenses.  They  are  planted  on  unsuitable  soil. 
Baldwin  and  McIntosh  planted  on  heavy,  wet  land 
suitable  for  Spy,  would  never  pay.  Then  many  trees 
are  planted  off  in  faraway  places  where  the  cost  of 
hauling  and  shipping  eat  up  all  the  profits.  Small 
orchards  off  in  such  places  will  not  pay.  The  own¬ 
er  cannot  make  carload  shipments,  and  must  de¬ 
pend  on  buyers  and  commission  men  to  handle  his 
fmit.  There  will  not  be  much  profit  on  farms  where 
the  orchard  is  a  sort  of  side  issue.  There  may  be 
several  hundred  trees,  but  some  other  farming  is 
the  main  business  and  tin*  trees  do  not  get  full  care. 
There  are  usually  too  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit 
cannot  be  sold  to  advantage.  The  future  will  make 
it  more  and  more  clear  that  the  profit  in  the  apple 
business  wilT  go  to  men  who  make  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  it.  It,  must  be  a  special  business  well  lo¬ 
cated  near  markets,  well  handled  and  large  enough 
to  supply  a  full  trade  through  the  season.  The 
apple  market  in  the  large  cities  has  never  been  half 
developed.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  apple  business 
is1  just  about  the  reverse  of  the  poultry  prospect. 
The  large,  special  hen  farms  rarely  pay  as  well  as 
the  smaller,  well  kept  flocks  on  general  farms  or 
gardens.  The  side  issue  orchard  rarely  pays,  nor 
does  the  great  orchard  company.-  The  orchard  of 
medium  size,  well  located  and  handled  as  a  special 
business,  will  pay  a  fair  profit  through  a  term  of 
years. 


N  page  1417  we  told  how  the  scientists  claim 
to  have  fed  sugar  to  a  pumpkin,  and  made  it 
into  a  “whale.”  There  was  a  time  when  people 
would  Wallow  this  sugared  science — and  enjoy  it. 
Now  it  is  different: 

The  letter  submitted  stating  ‘(hi*  forcing  of  pump¬ 
kins  by  sugar  water  is  a  fraud  is  right.  I  personally 
tried  the  sugar  water  treatment  on  four  separate 
pumpkins.  The  fruits  grew  naturally,  but  they  grew 
as  nature  intended  them,  that  is,  from  the  plant  food 
drawn  in  by  the  roots.  The  sugar  in  the  water  solu¬ 
tion  crystallized  on  the  feeding  wick,  causing  fbe  wick 
to  become  almost  as  hard  as  cardboard.  The  jars  of 
sugar  water  did  grow,  or  1  might  say,  drew  about  all 
the  ants  in  the  neighborhood.  Maybe  the  Scientific 
American  thought  they  put  the  pump  in  pumpkin. 

New  Jersey.  Elmer  a,  Fredrickson. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  papers  seem  to  think 
they  must  tell  these  big  bluffs  and  padded  stories 
in  order  to  please  the  people.  Have  they  not  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  people  do  not  want  these 
yellow  tales,  but  the  old-fashioned  truth? 
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The  Game  Season  in  New  York 

I  favor  changing  the  open  season  for  skunks  and 
raccoons  in  New  York.  They  should  be  open  for  trap¬ 
ping  or  hunting  a  month  earlier  at  least.  Can  we  not 
get  together  so  as  to  change  the  law?  s.  .t.  k. 

TIIE  present  open  season  on  the  above  quadru¬ 
peds  was  fixed  by  the  committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  codifying  of  the  law  in  1012,  who 
heard  all  those  who  were  interested  in  these  two 
species  of  fur-hearing  animals.  The  deciding  factor 
was  the  argument  put  forth  by  the  Fur  Dealers’ 
Association,  which  was  directly  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  protection  in  the  first  instance  to  skunk  and 
raccoon.  They  desired  when  interesting  themselves 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  to  produce  prime 
fur,  and  advised  the  codifying  committee  that  the 
taking  of  either  skunk  or  raccoon  should  he  pro¬ 
hibited  except  during  the  present,  specified  open  sea¬ 
son,  if  the  object  which  they  sought  to  bring  about 
was  attained,  namely,  first-class  fur.  The  only  de¬ 
viation  from  their  recommendation  was  that  there 
was  a  period  in  October  provided  in  which  raccoons 
could  he  taken  either  in  the  day  time  or  at  night, 
and  in  any  manner  except  by  the 
use  of  traps.  This  would  provide 
an  open  season  in  which  ’coons  could 
be  legally  taken  by  those  who  en¬ 
joyed  a  ’coon  hunt  simply  for  the 
sport. 

There  was  an  amendment  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  closing  the  month  of  October, 
as  the  contention  was  that  the  rac¬ 
coon  was  a  valuable  fur-bearing 
animal,  and  should  be  protected  for 
{hat  reason.  Therefore  they  can 
only  he  taken  at  the  present  time 
from  November  10th  to  March  15th. 

This  season  was  fixed,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  fur  dealers,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  have  only  prime  fur 
placed  upon  the  market,  which  is 
far  better  for  the  trappers,  as  the 
price  paid  was  considerably  higher 
than  it  would  be  were  the  furs  of 
an  inferior  quality. 

I  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  seasons  on  the  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  to 
which  the  law  seeks  to  give  pro¬ 
tection,  so  that  they  will  he  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  concerned;  hut  I  am 
a  firm  believer  that  the  seasons 
having  once  been  fixed,  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  such  as  the  breeding  season, 
etc.,  it  should  not  be  changed,  as 
it  tends  to  bring  about  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  a  person  will 
violate  the  law  innocently  because 
of  being  unaware  that  the  season 
had  been  changed  from  that  of  last 
year  and  was  now  different  upon 
the  statute  books.  Where  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  fixed  and  are  not  changed, 
the  sporting  and  hunting  public 
become  familiar  Avith  them,  and  do 
not  haAre  to  study  the  conservation 
Iuav  which  gives  protection  to  fish  and  game  every 
time  that  they  care  to  go  afield,  but  know  just 
what  the  season  is.  geo.  d.  pkatt. 

Conservation  Commissioner. 


have  put  in  what  are  known  as  incinerators,  or  de¬ 
vices  for  burning  this  garbage  down  to  an  ash.  In 
this  way  the  stuff  is  promptly  and  quickly  re¬ 
moved  AA'itli  no  odor  or  discomfort. 

Our  friend  learned  of  this,  and  began  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  ashes  which  were  left  from  this  burning, 
lie  found  that  the  hotel-keepers  bad  given  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plant  food  in  the  ashes.  This  refuse 
was  being  given  away  and  used  to  some  extent  in 
cement  or  brick  work.  A  sample  of  the  ashes 
from  one  big  hotel  shoAved  about  20 c/c  of  lime,  8% 
or  9%  of  phosphoric  acid  ~\i]  something  under  2% 
of  potash.  Other  samples  of  garbage  ashes  from 
Massachusetts  showed  5%  of  potash.  This  garbage 
consists  mostly  of  refuse  vegetables,  meat  and  bread. 
It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  hone 
more  or  less  fine.  The  sample  shown  us  had  been 
sifted  and  Avas  as  fine  as  flour.  At  one  hotel  alone 
nearly  fi vo  tons  of  these  ashes  were  made  In  a  sin¬ 
gle  Aveek  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount 
of  plant  food  produced  at  all  the  hotels /find  which 
hair  formerly  boor?  thrown  away. 

For  months  thO  hot£  proprietors  had  been  givinjj 


through  the  year  an  immense  amount  of  potash  to 
our  plant  food  supply.  Is  it  not  a  singular  thing 
that  the  banana,  grown  in  a  soil  which  is  quite 
lacking  in  potash,  naturally  absorbs  this  vast 
amount,  and  Avhen  shipped  to  the  North  carries  it 
away  to  be  utilized  in  this  faraway  country? 


A  Few  Plant  Food  Wastes 

ALONG  with  the  high  cost  of  living  Avhich  has 
made  so  many  of  our  city  people  rather  hys¬ 
terical  Ave  also  have  the  high  cost  of  fertilizing. 
The  war,  by  shutting  off  supplies  of  potash,  and  to 
some  extent  nitrates,  and  also  increasing  the  price 
of  sulphuric  acid,  has  put  the  plant’s  dinner  into 
the  aristocracy  class. 

The  potash  supply  is  practically  exhausted,  and 
very  little  if  any  Avill  be  sold  in  fertilizes  this  year. 
The  chemists  and  fertilizer  men  are  hunting  every- 
Avliero  for  new  supplies  of  plant  food.  A  friend  in 
this  city  has  made  a  special  search  for  goods  of  this 
sort,  and  made  some  quite  remarkable  discoveries. 
Among  other  things  he  found  that  the  big  New 
York  hotels  have  put  in  private  apparatus  for  burn¬ 
ing  their  garbage.  In  former  years  this  garbage  or 
swill  was  carried  away  by  the  city,  takes  out  into 
the  ocean  and  dumped-  There  was  a  strike  not 
long  ago  by  those  garbage  handlers.  While  it  did 
not  last  long  the  hotel  men  became  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  Avhat  might  happen  if  they  Averq 
obliged  to  face  the  real  thing  in  a  strike.  So  they 


Early  Bearing  of  Duchess  Apples 

WM.  P.  BELDEN  of  Northern  Michigan  sends 
us  the  photograph  reproduced  at  Fig.  923 
as  showing  a  remarkable  growth  on  an  apple  tree, 
lie  says  that  this  tree  was  set  out  in  May,  1915, 
yet  as  the  picture  shows  it  bore  a  well-matured  ap¬ 
ple  this  year.  It  is  of  the  Duchess  variety,  which 
is  precocious  and  an  early  bearer.  This  tree  stands 
on  the  farm  of  the  Northern  Orchards  Company, 
located  in  Marquette  County,  Mich.  This  orchard 
is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  but  thus  far  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  apple  trees  begin  bearing 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  orchards  located 
further  South.  We  have  no  doubt  that  after  this 
picture  is  shown  we  shall  have  many  instances 
from  the  Far  North  where  similar 
things  have  come  to  pass. 

The  orchard  contains  about  3,000 
trees.,  of  which  2,000  are  apple 
trees,  and  1,000  are  cherry,  plum 
and  pear  trees.  The  entire  orchard 
was  set  out  in  May,  1915,  and  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  Spring  of 
1910  most  of  the  cherries  and  some 
of  the  x'lums  Avere  in  bloom.  The 
blossoms  were  picked  off  as  far  as 
possible,  but  some  were  left,  and 
many  scattering  cherries  and  a  few 
plums  matured.  This  orchard  is 
located  about  tAvo  miles  from  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  a 
hill  which  rises  about  250  feet 
above  lake  level.  There  is  excel¬ 
lent  soil  aud  air  drainage,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  soil  fertility.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  altitude,  frosts  do  not 
reach  this  orchard  until  several 
weeks  later  than  the  surrounding 
country  is  affected. 


Judson  N.  Knapp,  the  Veteran  Apple  Grower.  Fig.  624 

the  ashes  aAvay  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  moment 
they  learned  that  the  ashes  had  value  they  imme¬ 
diately  demanded  a  price  which  is  far  beyond  their 
worth.  Someone  Avill  make  a  business  of  collecting 
these  ashes  from  the  city  hotels.  Properly  mixed 
Avith  some  form  of  nitrogen  they  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer.  This  shpws  something  of  the  Arast 
amount  of  plant  food  Avliieh  is  being  wasted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  The  time  must  event¬ 
ually  come  Avhen  all  the  wastes  of  this  big  city 
must  he  saved  and  utilized.  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  Avill  be  driven  to  methods  of  this  sort 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people,  and 
sooner  or  later  other  towns  and  cities  must  folloAA-. 
Instead  of  dumping  their  refuse  into  streams  and 
lakes  they  must  hum  it  and  save  the  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food  now  wasted. 

The  man  referred  to  above  saw  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
an  account  of  an  experiment  with  banana  skins 
and  stems  in  England.  The  chemists  found  that 
the  banana  refuse  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
potash  than  any  other  vegetable  product.  Avith  the 
possible  exception  of  sunflowers.  He  finds  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  that  here  in  New  York  the  dealers  are 
throwing  away  enough  of  this  banana  refuse  to 
make  many  tons  of  potash  each  Aveek.  As  it  is 
this  refuse  goes  to  the  dumps,  where  it  is  taken 
cut  into  the  ocean  and  thrown  away.  If  it  could 
he  collected  and  burned  the  TiShe^  would  .a do 


The  Chicken  Thief  Question 

WE  never  had  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  poultry  thieves 
as  have  come  this  year.  The  hen 
thief  seems  to  haATe  grown  bolder, 
aud  to  understand  his  business  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  before.  Some  of 
them  are  experts  at  the  business. 
They  make  use  of  cars  and  even 
auto  trucks;  come  in  gangs  and 
frequently  clean  out  an  entire 
neighborhood  in  one  night.  They 
are  able  to  rush  back  into  the 
town  or  city  and  quickly  dispose 
of  the  birds  to  advantage,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  track  them  in  a  car 
as  would  be  done  if  they  had  a 
horse  and  wagon. 

In  Southeastern  New  England 
this  trouble  has  reached  a  desper¬ 
ate  state,  and  all  through  that 
country  farmers  are  greatly  aroused  about  it.  The 
Southern  Rhode  Island  Farm  Bureau  has  worked 
out  a  plan  to  handle  this  matter.  It  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  close  combination  among  fanners 
in  order  to  work  such  a  scheme  to  advantage,  hut 
something  must  be  done,  or  the  poultry  business 
in  that  section  Avill  simply  cease  in  one  man  pay¬ 
ing  out  his  money  to  raise  the  birds  and  then  have 
another  man  in  a  single  night  raise  them  off  the 
roost  and  I’eceive  the  payment  for  them. 

The  poultry  committee  of  the  Southern  Rhode 
Island  Farm  Bureau  have  recently  formulated  a  plan 
which  if  adopted  will  higve  a  tendency  to  lessen  if  not 
entirely  stop  poultry  thieving  in  this  State.  They 
purpose  to  organize  n  Poultry  Growers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  and  secure  members  in  every  town,  and  of¬ 
ficers  in  every  county.  Detectives  will  be  pledged  to 
work  on  every  case  of  theft  from  a  member  of  the 
association,  and  a  standing  reward  offered  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  the  thief.  The  association  will 
also  make  it  tlicir  business  to  see  that  those  con¬ 
victed  uf  lien  thieving  s*hall  get  the  maximum  rather 
than  the  minimum  sentence.  A  system  of  marking 
is  noAV  being  perfected  whereby  the  stolen  poultry  may 
be  identified  when  found  dead  or  alive. 

In  some  sections  conscript  societies  working  on 
a  plan  somewhat  siihilar  to  this  have  cleared  out 
the  horse  thieves.  It  Avas  easy  to  get  away  with 
U  horse  when  only  the  owner  and  one  or  two  neigh¬ 
bors  were  on  the  chase,  but  frith  a  general  alarm 
reaching  members  iu  a  radius  of  25  miles  or  more, 
the  thief  is  quite  sure  to  get  headed  off  somewhere. 
Rural  telephones  have  added  greatly  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  such  work. 
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The  Coming  New  York  Legislature 


The  Legislature  of  New  York  State 
will  eon v One  in  annual  session  nt  the  good; 
on jiitol  in  Albany,  Wednesday,  January 
3,  for  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  time 
in  its  history.  Thaddeus  ( 

Phoenix.  Oswego  County 
the  Assembly  continuously  since  1910, 
will  he  chosen  speaker  of  that  body  for  o 
the  fourth  time.  Lieut.-(}overn<lr  Ed¬ 
ward  Schoeneck  of  Syracuse  will  pre¬ 
side  in  the  Senate,  but  Elon  Brown  of 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  now  serv-  St 
ing  his  eleventh  year  in  the  Legislature, 
wilk  *1C  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  chosen  ner 
by  fhe  dominant  party  there. 

The  advance  pages  of  the  Clerk’s  Man¬ 
ual,  issued  each  year  just  prior 
assembling  of  the  Legislature,  have  come 
to  hand,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  with  politics,  occupations  and  home 
addresses  of  each.  The  Manual  is  an 
entertaining  little  pamphlet  and  contains, 
when  carefully  perused,  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  food  for  reflection.  Let  us 
consider  the  Senate  first.  Because  the 
Senate  considers  itself  to  be  first  and 
a  cut  above  the  Assembly- 
mn.  in  their  persons  each  represent  a 
constituency  of  200,000  souls?  Then, 
too  count  the  number  of  professional 
men  in  its  membership — 26  lawyers,  a 
clear  majority;  four  hankers;  and  two 
editors;  several  millionaires; 
chants  and  real-estaters  not  too  numer¬ 
ous — just  the  make-up  for  a  pleasant 
little  club  with  a  restricted  membership. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  two  members 
the  Senate  who  give  then*  occupations  as 
“farmers.”  Both  of  these  farmers  are 
distinguished  meu — each  in  his  own  way 
—hut.  neither  is  what  one  would  call  a 
“sure  enuff”  farmer  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word  up  in  Delaware 
County.  However,  Theodore  Douglass 
Robinson  of  Mohawk  declares  that  he 
is  a  farmer,  and  lib  ought  to  know ;  so 
let  it  stand.  It  is  certain  that  ho  is  a 
blood  nephew  of  Col.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  of  Oyster  Bay.  and  that  ho  served 
one  term  in  the  Assembly  as  a  “Pro¬ 
gressive”  member ;  he  is  now  recorded  as 
being  a  Republican — evidently  went 
back  -with  Uncle  Theodore,  The  other  .  , 

farmer  member  of  the  Senate  is  Charles  5?it  ,  -v  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
W.  Wicks,  of  Sauquoit,  Oneida  County;  Charles  S.  Wilson  for  a  Conference  to 
and  he  is  now  entering  on  bis  second  consider  changes  or  modifications  in  the 
term  of  service.  Senator  Wicks  is  agricultural  law ;  or  to  suggest  changes 
chairman  of  the  Wicks  Committee,  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  new  eon- 
When  once  started,  this  committee  has  ditions  in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
brought  out  so  many  facts  and  obtained  L.  L,  Morrell  of  Kindcrhook  was  chosen 
such  wide  publicity  that  village  and  city  president  of  the  conference,  and  after  a 
residents  have  been  amazed  by  the  story,  welcome  from  Commissioner  Wilson,  in 
though  it  was  a  mighty  old  tale  to  the  which  he  briefly  outlined  some  suggested 
farmers  of  the  State.  topics  for  discussion,  the  meeting  at  once 

Only  two  farmers  (and  neither  of  divided  into  sectiona  for  consideration  of 
them  can  show  a  callous  on  his  hands)  (D  animal  industry,  (2)  plant  industry, 
in  the  Senate  of  this  State!  Why  is  and  (3)  commercial  relations, 
this?  Let  us  grant  that  New  York  and  The  work  of  the  animal  industry  group 
the  Bronx  and  Richmond  and  Kings  and  had  been  under  discussion  both  the  night 
he  rest  of  Long  Island,  and  the  lower  before  at  the  Agricultural  Department 
river  counties,  and  Erie,  and  Monroe,  and  at  a  meeting  of  interested  cattle  men 
and  Albany,  and  Onondaga,  are  justi-  at  Syracuse  the  week  previous,  and  as  a 
tied  in  electing  lawyers  and  bankers  and  result  recommendations  were  ready  to 
tuisimn**  men  to  their  hearts'  content  to  hand  for  debate  on  several  topics,  but 
represent  them  in  the  Senate,  but  WHY  chiefly  as  to  how  best  to  cope  with  the 
should  the  agricultural  counties  of  Gen-  bovine  tuberculosis  situation — an  ever- 
esee.  Wyoming  and  Allegany  send  a  law-  present  problem  with  dairymen.  The  dis- 
yer  to  the  Senate?  Why  do  the  rural  mission  was  begun  by  A.  L.  Brockway,  a 
counties  of  Wayne,  Ontario  and  Yates  Holstein  man  of  Syracuse,  who  has  been 
select  a  retired  merchant  for  their  Sen-  most  active  for  months  past  in  seeking  a 
ator — be  he  ever  so  good  a  man?  Why  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
do  the  great  fruit-growing  counties  of  was  participated  in  by  nearly  every  man 
Niagara  and  Orleans  prefer  a  lawyer  in  the  section, 
representative  to  a  fruit  grower?  Why 

a  banket*  to  represent  the  St.  Lawrence  Resolutions. 

and  Franklin  districts?  Why,  year  That  in  a  bill  to  be  drafted  on  animal 
after  year,  should  (  hnton,  Essex  and  diseases  there  be  a  mandatory  require- 
Warren  send  a  banker  to  the  Senate?  mpijt  for  a  physical  examination  of  all 
\\  by  should  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Che-  dairy  cmvs  producing  milk  in  this  State, 
mung  and  Ihoga  wish  a  lawyer  to  care  to  he  US0(I  as  whole  milk  or  in  dairy 
for  then*  interests  in  the  Senate?  Is  products. 

there  no  farmer  big  enough  to  represent  That  provision  be  made  for  veterinar- 
thc  Schoharie  Montgomery  and  Sehen-  ian  service  to  make  such  examinations, 
eotady  district,  that  a  lawyer  is  now  aild  for  districting  the  State,  under  regu- 
^ent .  Why  a  iau.ver  from  the  lad-  lotions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ison,  Chenango  and  Otsego  district,  and  fm.p  ■  * 

another  lawyer  from  Livingston  and  Approving  of  provision  being  made  for 
stenhen,  aud  still  Mint  hoi  fioni  Gicene  pu,  more  general  use  of  tuberculin  under 
uid  Lister  M  hv  a  banker  .  enat.ir  trom  rules  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
Noneca,  Cayuga  and  Cortland?  Why  a  si(ll,er  of  Agriculture. 

yX  2*3-2SB  ,  “accredited”  herds  under 

n'gton?8  r0Untie3  °f  Sarat°Sa  aDd  WaSh*  Declaring  it  '  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

Why?  Why,  because  the  political  rCTnain  8S 

nanagers  of  both  great  parties  have  cun-  .  A.  H  t  ie  *  , 

lingly  arranged  matters  so  that  the 

farmers  have  had  no  say  about  wbo  -10  per  c«u.t,  for  generahzed  cases ;  90  per 
ibould  be  their  candidates  for  these  ‘  j  01  lmed  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
llaces — and  the  farmers  have  supinely  ‘ f'u  l1  valuation,  with  a  inaxi- 

aibmitted.  During  the  past  six  months  mum  of  tor  gi-adc  and  ?125  per  head 

he  farming  farmers  of  the  State  have  io>  purebred  animals. 

Uncovered  they  can*  through  codpern-  I  liat.  provision  be  made  for  the  ^  com  pill- 
ion,  do  about  what  they  care  to  do  in  sor-V  pasteurization  _  of  skim -mi  lk  and 
heir  own  localities.  Why  not.  now  they  lioia  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 

mve  found  themselves,  take  from  the  tories  and  other  plants  giving  back  or 
mliticians  and  into  their  own  bands  the  s<?'l,n8  hack  skim-milk  or  whey.  _ 
laming  of  their  representatives  in  the  .  1  Legislature  appropriate  suui- 

.egislature?  They  can  do  this  if  only  cient  amounts  ot  money  properly  to  carry 
hey  will  Work  as  fanners  and  not  as  011  hie  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
lide-bound  members  of  one  or  other  of 

he  political  parties.  It  is  an  object  That.,  there  be  enacted  a  law  for  the 

cell  worth  accomplishment.  The  far-  protection  of  certain  domestic  animals 
lers  in  the  counties  comprising  the  Sen-  und  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  in- 
te  districts  named  above  are  -strong  dustry. 

nough  in  numbers  to  send  farmer  rep-  All  of  the  above _  resolutions  were 
esentatives  to  both  branches  of  the  agreed  to  as  read,  article  by  article,  by 
legislature.  There  will  be  lawyers  the  members  assembled  in  full  meeting, 
nough  from  th  city  counties  in  the  The  section  on  plant  industry  recom- 

.egielature;  never  fear  there  will  be  a  meixled  as  follows: 

earth  of  these  gentry.  That  the  apple  packing  law  be  left,  in 

Now  turn  to  the  lower  house — the  As-  its  present  form — neithei  repealed  nor 


managing  law  clerk,  which  is  almost  as 
.  m  farmers,  and  the  remaining  75 
taken  from  many  trades  and  callings. 
One  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
Sweet,  of  of  Uatrz.vkowski,  has  the  courage  to  state 
a  member  of  he  is  a  retail  liquor  dealer.  Of  the  far¬ 
mer  members,  Allen  of  Dutchess,  Cheney 
f  Erie.  Wells  of  Genesee,  Maehold  and 
Augshnr.v  of  Jefferson,  Wheelock  of  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Harris,  Dobson  and  Judson  of 
Monroe,  Cowee  of  Rensselaer,  Soaker  of 
Lawrence,  Soelye  of  Saratoga,  Tal- 
mnge  of  Suffolk,  Witter  of  Tioga,  Fen- 
of  Tompkius,  Brereton  of  Warren. 
Bruit  of  Washington  and  Fullager  of 
Yates,  have  all  had  previous  experience 
to  the  'n  hie  Legislature,  some  for  but.  a  sin¬ 
gle  year,  others  from  two  to  six  years, 
and  while  all  of  them  gave  their  occupa¬ 
tions  as  “farmers,”  still  it  would  he  a 
safe  bet  some  of  them  could  uot  tell,  if 
required,  when  a  plow  needs  a  point. 
Messrs.  Ford  Hager  of  Red  Creek,  Cay¬ 
uga  CoUnt.V,  and  Frank  Dobson  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  describe  their  occupations  as 
"farming,”  while  the  others  arc  given 
for  do  they  ?s  "farmers” ;  just  what  the  difference 
is,  is  not  now  known.  Pratt  of  Wash¬ 
ington  announces  ho  is  both  "lawyer  and 
farmer.”  _  He  recently  did  some  good 
work  during  the  late  unpleasantness  with 
the  milk  dealers,  and  let  us  hope  that  he 
and  mer-  wi,l  somewhere  with  his  dog  law  this 
session. 

It  is_  expected  that,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  legislation  affecting  agricultural  in- 
of  terests  brought  forward  at  the  coming 
session  aud  the  forecast  is  that  the  far¬ 
mers  will  be  invited  to  the  first  table  the 
coming  year — all  due  to  their  having  as¬ 
serted  t.1ipm selves  in  the  milk  price  con¬ 
troversy  and  won  out.  IIow  easy  it  will 
be  for  them  to  continue  to  occupy  these 
front  seats — if  only  they  will  but  co¬ 
operate.  n. 


Fine  for  the  Home 
Garden  ;  they  need 
less  room.  Bear 
Quicker,  and  give 
finest  1  ru  i  I  My 
choice  stock  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  will 
please -you. 


My  Free  Catalogue  is  a  hand 
Dwarf  Fruit  Tree  Culture.  Tear 
thisoutand  send  me  your 
address. 

13ox  K  | 


GUARANTFED— First  Cl.'ixs,  True  to  Nntiin,  Ftp*  from 
Di.-ease.  Wu  pny  Freight,  mill  Guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Free  Wholesale  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees 
Fruit,  Ham,.  Onutiuental  Treos,  Horen.  Shrubs 
ami  V mrs.  Also  Bearing  Ai-.i  Fnut  Tre . 

_TUE  WM.J.  REILLY  NEKSElflES 
61  °ss,a"  St.  .  DANSVILLE,  N.  V 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  BVj«sotns;the  greatest  money-making  crop  of  today. 
Big  money  for  Hie  fArmor*  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 


Big  money  for  the  farmer*  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates  land  for 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  an  soils.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high -germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address 
Amwucan  Mi-Tvai.  Fnrrn  Co..  ILpt,  1)60  Chicago.  Illinois 


Start  rlRht  by  buying 
SNSNsir  EberleV.  ujuds,  bn  lbs  or 
S'o.-y  plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
■r  thrive  under  tn.Ir  conditions. 

Oar  large  and  varied  a  took  eon- 
~  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle's  1 9 17  Seed  Annual—  Free 

This  fulty  Illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
bylpfyl  information  concerning  the 


■a  ii.inuuiuiuii  concerning  too 

1  planting  mid  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
1  hugest  r«nn  to  sm&llc«t garden. 


OH  goMJ'/rre  ivipti— today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  NUGGET  FLINT  FIELD  CORN 

2  his  new  corn  is  unsurpassed  for  ear'inoss.  perfec¬ 
tion  of  car  and  productiveness.  Kara  1-  to  14  inches 
ong  filled  to  tip  with  deep  kernels  of  golden  yel¬ 
low.  Matures  In  73  to  ftOdays,  Only  aliniited supply 
so  Order  Cary.  $4  Pm  bushel  of  aolnctcd  ears,  careful- 
lv  p.v-ned.  EDWARD  CVICK.  205  Bwoml  flve. . Newark,  N.  J. 


S  W  E  ET  Builds  Worn  Out  Soil, 

_  "  hteWf  prol*Jn  contone  than 

I  \g  Write  for  pnees  and  information 

^  ™  ^  ™  E,  Barton,  Box  29,  Faltnou 

J?tr^whprruPlanfQ  60»°°?  Progressive ®  W.75  pe 

oudwoerrjrianis  s.  A.  yiiuuh,  iiartjy 


Ulinuv  UkkU  SAMPLES 

Pure  Qualities.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  wit.b 
customers.  Clover  38.25  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.25.  Alsiko 
pover  aud  Timothy  34.00.  Sweet  Clover  ?:i ,7.V  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00  Other  Kccds  In  proportion.  All  wild  subject 

*,.vvrnm«nt  t,i«t  un.lrr  .nn  »h,olu'o  nmimr-tmck  iruamntoe.  Wa  »re 
Mitcclolibta  in  KnUA  llitu  fu-M  , cil,  ml  T.idny  fnr  our  big  Drofit- 
«h»cin<.  nion.y-Biving  ::>.KD  GUIDE  which  cxplalno.  All  free. 
Amuikan  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Uept.  (60  Chicago,  Ill. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

A  tiswer  the  fnntH  i'-n  big  questions;  I 
How  can  I  grow  eropH  with  less  ex-  ■ 
pense  and  labor?  How  can  1  grow 
funcy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  Tho 

IRON  ACE  " 

f  {horizontal )  solves  the 

Mt.jso  tirobletu  for  the  busy 


HE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Fertility  for  Garden 

1  have  a  garden  patch  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  which  has 
been  worked  for  seven  years.  Di  ving 
the  four  years  that  I  have  had  it,  I 
have  applied  cow  manure  mixed  with 
oak  leaves  during  the  Winter,  and  .his 
mixture  has  been  plowed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  The  various  garden  crops 
have  been  planted  successively  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the.  garden  for  rotation.  On 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  am 
desirous  of  making  this  garden  produce 
its  utmost  next  Summer.  Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  scheme  of  fertilization  which  will 
produce  the  maximum  of  results?  I 
have  a  number  of  corncobs  which  can  be 
burned,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
best  way  of  applying  the  ashes  to  the 
ground,  as  there  are  not  enough  for 
broadcasting.  F.  M,  F. 

Iowa  City,  la. 

The  cow  manure  and  the  oak  leaves 
have  provided  considerable  nitrogen  and 
small  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash.  The  manure  and  the  leaves  have 
probably  loft  the  ground  somewhat  sour. 
What  you  need  is  lime  to  Sweeten  the 
soil,  and  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  burned  corncobs  will  supply  the 
lime  and  the  other  minerals.  We  should 
got  all  the  corncobs  we  could  and  burn 
them  thoroughly,  saving  the  ashes  in  a 
dry  place.  In  addition  to  these  ashes  we 
would  buy  300  pounds  or  more  of  fine 
ground  bone.  Give  the  garden  another 
coat  of  manure,  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring.  Then  broadcast  the  ground  hone 
and  have  it  well  raked  in.  At  the  time  of 
planting  or  shortly  after  scatter  the  wood 
ashes  along  the  hill  or  drill,  and  work 
them  in  with  hoe  or  cultivator.  If  you 
had  enough  of  these  ashes  it  would  he 
better  to  broadcast  and  harrow  in,  but 
with  a  limited  supply  we  should  use  them 
in  the  hill  or  drill.  Do  not  use  these  ash¬ 
es  on  potatoes.  Such  crops  as  cabbage, 
root  crops,  sweet  corn,  melons,  and  most 
other  vegetables  will  respond  to  lime, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  ashes  should  go  on 
these  crops. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

AsrARAors. — G.  B.  F.  writes  interest¬ 
ingly  about  asparagus  (page  1537),  and 
in  the  main  I  agree  with  what  he  says 
if  one  is  going  to  set  roots.  But  I  have 
long  ago  quit  transplanting  asparagus,  as 
I  can  get  the  crop  more  quickly  and 
better  from  sowing  the  seed  right  where 
I  want  the  bed  to  remain  permanently. 
Seven  years  ago,  when  I  bought  my  pres¬ 
ent  garden,  I  was  uncertain  where  to 
locate  the  asparagus  bed,  and  sowed 
some  rows  of  seed  to  he  transplanted  the 
following  year  to  the  permanent  bed. 
This  was  done  the  following  Spring,  but 
in  lifting  the  roots  there  were  several 
plants  accidentally  left  at  one  end  of 
the  row.  Now,  after  seven  years’  growth, 
those  undisturbed  plants  are  still  ruak- 
iug  better  shoots  than  the  transplanted 
ones.  About  40  years  ago,  when  the 
Conover  Colossal  asparagus  was  'nt.ro- 
duced,  I  planted  10,000  roots  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  same  Spring  I  sowed  a 
large  area  of  the  seed  for  nursery  pur¬ 
poses  and  sale.  These  were  sown  in  a 
very  fertile  soil,  and  heavily  manured, 
as  I  wanted  to  produce  the  finest  of  one- 
year  roots  for  sale.  The  following 
Spring  a  large  part  of  these  were  sold 
early  in  the  season,  hut  quite  a  lot  were 
left.  Some  time  after  my  foreman  came 
in  and  said,  “There  is  a  lot  of  asparagus 
in  that  nursery  plot  well  worth  cutting,” 
and  we  did  cut  and  sell  quite  a  lot,  while 
the  transplanted  roots  were  oily  making 
knitting-needle  shoots.  That  set  me  to 
thinking,  and  I  concluded  that  the  shock 
of  the  transplanting  threw  t  ie  growth 
back,  and  that  seed  sown  where  they 
were  to  remain  would  be  better. 

Bkeparing  the  Bed. — Following  up 
this  idea  I  prepared  a  bed,  macing 
trenches  15  inches  deep,  and  filling  tiem 
half  full  of  fine  old  rotten  manure.  A 
light  cover  of  soil  was  added,  aud  seed 
sown  thinly  in  a  row.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  a  few  inches  high  they  were 
thinned  to  two  feet  apart  in  the  four- 
foot  rows,  and  the  soil  gradually  worked 
to  them  till  level.  Side  dressings  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  were  added  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  growth. 
The  bed  was  covered  with  manure  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  next  Spring  dug  in.  At 
once  good  shoots  of  asparagus  began  to 
appear  fit  to  cut  in  one  year  from  the 


seed  sowing.  I  cut  very  little  that  sea- 
sou,  as  I  wanted  to  grow  mammoth 
roots.  That  bed  was  again  treated  with 
the  nitrate  of  soda  in  Summer,  and 
proved  to  he  a  wonderfully  productive 
bed.  When  one  can  get  cutting  a  year 
or  more  sooner  by  not  disturbing  the 
roots,  why  should  we  transplant  them  ? 
Not  only  can  we  get  the  shoots  sooner, 
hut  in  the  subsequent  years,  as  shown 
by  the  accidental  experiment  here,  the 
continued  growth  is  better  than  in  the 
transplanted  roots.  Good  asparagus  is 
a  matter  of  feeding  rather  than  variety. 
For  years  I  have  used  the  Palmetto  va¬ 
riety  as  it  seems  more  immune  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  some  others. 

Shallow  Setting. — G.  B.  F.  says  that 
“Some  few  growers  insist  that  only  male 
plants  should  be  sot.”  I  cannot  see  how 
this  can  he  done  in  setting  one-year 
plants  which  have  not  bloomed,  and 
transplanting  two-year  plants  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  as  the  shock  is  far  greater  to  the 
plants.  In  large  plantations  the  use  of 
good  one-year  roots  may  be  advisable, 
hut  in  the  home  garden  I  would  never 
bother  with  the  greater  expense  of  roots, 
but  would  plant  the  seed  right  where  I 
wanted  the  bed.  One  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  G.  B.  F.  is  important.  That  is 
never  to  fill  in  all  the  earth  at  once. 
Many  years  ago  I  bought  a  quantity  of 
asparagus  roots  when  I  was  young  and 
inexperienced.  I  planted  them  deeply 
and  covered  them  at  once  full  depth,  and 
that  plantation  was  an  entire  failure, 
for  only  a  straggling  shoot  appeared  here 
and  there;  the  roots  seeming  to  have 
been  Completely  smothered.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  home  gardener  who  tries  the 
method  mentioned  of  growing  directly 
from  seed  will  never  spend  time  and 
money  in  transplanting,  for  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  an  undisturbed  root 
will  grow  more  strongly  than  a  trans¬ 
planted  one.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Improving  a  Lawn 

My  lawn.  17  years  old,  on  sandy  soil, 
comes  up  well  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  not  much  clover,  but  after  that 
seems  to  run  out  in  spots,  gets  hnuvn 
very  early.  Treatment  is  to  roll  twice, 
cut  ns  often  as  needed  and  water  fre¬ 
quently  ;  I  think  perhaps  my  soil  is  sour : 
had  been  thinking  of  liming  this  Fall. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  you  think  is 
best  to  do?  C.  A.  c. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Liming  is  commonly  resorted  to  to 
neutralize  the  acid  in  soil  that  is  too  sour 
to  produce  clover,  and  is  very  beneficial 
to  lawns  when  that  condition  is  present. 
Some  advocate  applying  it  in  late  Fall, 
others  claim  to  get  best  results  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  early  Spring.  The  writer  has 
used  it  as  a  lawn  dressing  both  seasons 
with  equally  good  results.  It  may  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  air-slaked.  Never  apply  un- 
slalted  lime  to  the  lawn  as  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  slaking  may  do  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  grass  roots.  The  bare  spots 
may  he  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  top  soil 
to  nourish  the  plants  properly.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  lawu  is  graded  so  that  a.  uni¬ 
form  depth  of  top  soil  obtains  through¬ 
out,  unless  special  attention  and  care  is 
taken  with  the  object  of  uniformity  of 
depth.  No  lawn  can,  nor  will,  look 
equally  well  all  over,  if  the  top  soil  is 
eight  inches  deep  in  some  parts,  and  six, 
four  aud  two  inches  deep  in  others.  To 
have  a  good  lawn,  the  top  soil  should  be 
of  equal  depth  and  fertility  throughout. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  lawn  so 
spotted  that  it  is  an  eyesore  rather  than 
a  thing  of  beauty,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  the 
inequality  of  the  depth  of  top  soil  or  fer¬ 
tility  or  both.  I  would  suggest  that  an 
examination  of  the  bare  spots  be  made 
for  soil  depth,  and  if  there  is  less  than 
five  or  six  inches,  that  enough  subsoil  he 
removed  to  admit  a  depth  of  top  soil  of 
at  least  five  inches  (more  would  he  bet¬ 
ter).  Another  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  making  of  a  lawn,  and 
that  is  the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  good 
lawu  cannot  be  grown  on  poor,  thii  soil 
any  more  than  a  good  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  can.  The  soil  must  be  fertile, 
sweet,  and  of  nearly  or  quite  equal  depth 
thruoghout.  Otherwise  it  is  seldom  satis¬ 
factory.  .  .  K. 


City-fy  Your  Farm — a 
Few  Cents  a  Day  Does  It 

No  matter  how  isolated  your  place  is,  you  can  have  all  the  city 
advantages  of  electric  light  and  power  by  means  of  a  Dyneto  Elec¬ 
tric-Lighting  Plant — and  all  at  trifling  cost.  Why  deny  yourself  and 
'  family  the  wonderful  advantages  of  electric  light  any  longer? 

With  a  Dyneto  plant,  you  throw  in  Then,  too,  you  can  run  a  belt  from 
a  switch  and — Presto  !  A  flood  of  the  pulley  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  a 
pure,  steady,  brilliant  light  flashes  in-  line  shaft  and  operate  the  churn,  pump, 
stantly  in  any  room  in  the  house,  or  separator,  washing-machine  and  other 
every  room ;  out  there  in  the  cow-bam  light  pieces  at  the  same  time  you  are 
or  outbuildings,  up  in  the  hayloft;  any-  charging  the  batteries  for  light. 


With  a  Dyneto  plant,  you  throw  in 
a  switch  and — Presto  !  A  flood  of 
pure,  steady,  brilliant  light  flashes  in¬ 
stantly  in  any  room  in  the  house,  or 
every  room ;  out  there  in  the  cow-bam 
or  outbuildings,  up  in  the  hayloft ;  any¬ 
where,  any  time  you  say.  F  or  you  are 
now  master,  and  electricity  is  your  serv¬ 
ant — loyal,  willing,  untiring. 

No  dangerous  kerosene  lamps  for 
cattle  to  kick  over;  no  mussy  lanterns 
for  the  women-folks  to  fill,  clean  and 
trim;  no  fear  of  fire.  Sick  cattle  can 
be  cared  for  in  the  middle  of  night.  In 
fact,  you  could  squeeze  24  hours  out 
of  every  day  if  you  wanted  to.  Day 
and  night  are  practically  alike  on  the 
Dyneto-equipped  farm. 


Your  fire-insurance  rates  will  oe 
lower,  and  the  value  of  your  property 
greatly  enhanced.  Y ou  can  safely  bank 
your  last  nickel  on  the  dependability, 
serviceability  and  mechanical  perfection 
of  Dyneto  Electric- Lighting  Plants. 
Twenty  years  of  electrical  experience 
are  behind  every  plant. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once.  Y ou 
will  not  be  obliged  to  buy.  But — get 
full  details  NOW. 


DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CO. 
200  Wolf  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Electric- 


Lighting 
Plants 

i 

Good  agents 

Wanted  in  un-  “ - 

occupied  territories. 

Write  for  particulars 
and  secure  your  territory. 


Till  Deep 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  ou^  bring¬ 
ing  up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 

/f  thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the  ' 
forged  sharp ,  penetrating  disks  of 
the 


A  thr 
f  forge 

[Cl 


on  the 
5  disks  of 

aF\ 


(  C  rL.-v 


Disk  Harrow— Single  or  Double  Action— light 
in  draft  and  built  fora  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  ua  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Ita  Tillage.'’ 
Get  your  copy  now. 

kThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company  A 

Moktr  of  the  origifuil  CL  A  RK  disk  f 
harrows  and  plows 

Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn, 


MUM 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

.Answer  the  rnrmiirs’  big  questions, 
llow  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes!  How  make  high 
pr  iced  seed  go  farthest  1  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thclnbor  problem  arid  makes 
the  it-o  or  high  priced  ssed. 

Means  $5  to  o.vtra  profi  t  per  aero, 
Erery  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  c<n!y  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushel3  seed  per  aero.  Uni- 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make  rStii  A  ilk 

a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send.  ■>  — .y’jfi'rfa 
fur  booklet  today. 

No  Misses  tr< 

No  Doubles 


Bateman  M’Fg Co. ,  Box  2B,,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


(ADR  Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
v  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  5lunn  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MUNN  A  CO  617 WoolworihBMg., N.Y. 

»  ■  WiW  EX  W  W.S25FSI  . WishinjUin.D.C. 


W  ater  Pumps W  ater 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home — with- 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Kara  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  coat.  A 1  wav 3  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 

_ ms  ■  -  -<3- - daily  use.  Send  for 

v  XYTir  A-5  '  — free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
'«  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  Hew  Yeti 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw.  It  is  tha  bast  and  ebaapest  saw  made. 
As  low  as  /TV  HERTZIER  &  ZOOK 


H 


If/  _ 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  #7  00  »w  made  to 
which  ripping  t*b!e  can 
he  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Mouey  refunded 
if  not  untisdoctory. 
Send  for  rvtalng. 

Hertzler  k  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


NataAO.  5otifumje 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  when  you  use 

Caledonia  Marl -Lime.  Caustic  Lime  destroys 
organic,  matter  and  burns  out  soil-humus. 
Not  so  with  Marl.  It  is  calcium  carbonate  in 
its  most  soluble  form.  Brings  quick  results. 
No  waiting  two  or  three  seasons. 

Write  for  literature,  analysis  and  prices. 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 
CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Marine  Bauk  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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OTTAWAFHG1NES 


Our  Specialty 


and  is  tlie  author  of  numerous  volumes 
treating  of  many  subjects  of  horticultural 
interest. 

The  plant  of  the  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Packing  Company,  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis„  the  first,  organization  of  ils  kind  in 
the  1  nited  States,  which  was  established 
in  191.3  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Equity,  has  closed  its 
floors.  The  company  was  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ?250.000  and  had  oyer 
2,;i00  stockholders.  Inability  to  raise 
enough  capital  to  run  the  business  on  a 
profitable  seale  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  closing  the  plant. 

Another  high  cost  of  living  hill,  one  to 
reduce  the  tax  oa  oleomargarine  from  10 
cents  a  pound  to  one  cent,  and  to  repeal 
the  license  tax  on  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers,  was  introduced  in  the  House  Dee. 
15  by  Representative  Aswell  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Mr.  Aswell  declared  his  bill  would 
reduce  the  cost  cf  food  consumed  in  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  150,000,000  pounds 
a  year  . 

Fruit  growers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  great  annual  convention  of 
the  old  \\  (vstern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  will  occur  January  24th.  25th 
and  20th,  in  Rochester,  N,  Y.  We  are 
advised  that  the  program  will  be  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  one,  with  speak  rs  of 
large  experience  and  well-known  ability. 
This  convention  brings  together  an  exten¬ 
sive  exhibition  of  spraying  apparatus  in 
action,  tractors  arc!  other  implements,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  things  of  interest  to  the 
fruit-grower.  The  splendid  fruit  display 
of  the  Geneva  Expc  vie  out  Station  is' al¬ 
ways  a  proiuinoi  t.  feature,  supplemented 
b.v  other  fruit  exlii-its  by  members  in 
competition  for  large  cash  prizes  and  a 
sterling  silver  cup.  Membership  in  the 
society  is  only  one  dollar.  Send  uow  for 
copies  of  program  to  John  Hath  Secre¬ 
tary,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Kerosene  OH,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Letmeg«id  yon  on  enjrine  to  earn  Its  own  cost 
while  you  use  it  —  for  my  Kerorti'no  entrinc  dives 
more  power  from  nirnllon  of  6-con  I.  kerosene  than 
you  can  g<  I. from  n  gallon  of  20  or  2G-c,  nt  Roioline 
'n  ane  eaaoline  engine — Euay  to  start;  cany  to 
operate;  no  Cranking;  no  batteries. 

Yon  DnnT  Have  To  Pay  War  Prices! 

2  H  P.  $33.95  5  H-P,  $71.95  12  H-P.  $191 .50 

8  II  P,  51.50  7  H  P.  101.50  16  II  P,  265.50 

4  H  P,  69.75  10  H-P.  144.50  22  H-P,  369.90 

Other  tlxoft— Portnbt*  and  S.*-Rig*  #(  proportion  ally- 
low  prlctL  All  F.  O.  □.  fHlory. 


TO)  LET  A  RTICI.KS,  PF.It  FUMES,  SPICES,  PI.AVOKS, 
SOAPS,  AND  Sl'KCI  IET1ES.  Over  90  big  every  day 
eellera.  Wanted  It,  every  homo.  Good  repaater-.  Exalu- 
vlvn  toniiory  tn  MI  N  Oil  WOMEN.  All  or  apara  time. 
"'Iiy  boalabotiiigdrndge  wti.n  you  can  atileran  ea»y  per- 

.  . . .  hiiMlneet  vllb  a  big  income  7  NO  CON  K ACT, 

SO  RIO  ItrqniHKD.  NRKD  NOT  INVENT  ONE  CENT. 
"I  TPiT  FHI.H.  EXTEKIENCK  NOT  NFCESSAUT.  Full 
iPOr  iiclIotiB  stven,  'l'be  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Don’t  -ulus 
It.  Territory  koIiir  ft  it. 

Write  /nr  particular*  giving  age  anil  orrupatio  n. 

l*liO  FACTOlllEs,  ltept.  U.  ilV.JVo.  Java.  N.  V. 


DIRECT  FROM  MV  BIG  FACTORY 


WONDERFUL  SHOE  VALUE 

FOR  MEN.  Silva  S  to  11 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 


Forlnnuer  than  nny  other  engine  to.innfactnrer  in 
America.  I h ava b cen soiling r-  u  >» ;  i  m  d  i  rv-et fromtho 
farter  y  to  the  man  in  thcveiioporrm  tin?  farm.  Now, 
as  before,  any  honettf, man  eat*  have  toy  engine  on 

90  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Every  enpfm?  I  Bend  out  must  mak*  ^ood  all  I  p^ar- 
anteo.  No  ru^d  to  pay  double  my  price  for  any 
good  engine,  or  take  an  out-of-date  engine  for  any 
kind  of  n  ppiro,  l>t  me  show  you  how  to  figure 
what  an  engine  18  worth  and 

now  To  Know  Better  Engines 

My  newest  book  helps  you  choose  a  safe  and  value-received 
enable  —  How  to  make  simple  testa  —  and  all  about  valve  In 
head  motor.  Send  me  your  addrons  today.  Just  a  postal 
card  will  bring  thia  newest  and  latest  book. 

Cco.  E.  Long,  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

697  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas, 


The  present  high  oofif  of  Itmiliir  has  caused 
bIiol*  dealer*  c\ itv where  to  mine  )»ric*ea 
<0  bo  80  per  cent,  but  owing  to  our  Jargo 
buying  >vc  arc  able  u,  <>:rnr  you  & 
real  kliae  lmrp-nln  which  imtuiot  A 

I'luplienituf  ati.vw iuuc  at  thig  price. 

Thi*  h)m>p  in  tujtde  of  solid  leather 
on  awiilc,  rooiny  lust,  double  hoIg 
iukI  coin  mot)  Ben*©  heel.  All 

*mihttim  double  stitched  and 
ijli-Mmfly  mail*  throughout. 

Mtin'p  AlzylDtoiL  State sire  JBEfcgft  - 

*J<  r  ir**d.  Uroatio.t  VOlue  over  Jfe» 

offered,  Order  at  ones.  H 

Don't  delay.  Satiuftieiion 

antoed  or  mom<y  "efutuho. 

OnneraJ  cmLkIojt  upon  request. 

The  Great  Eastern  Mail  Order  Co.  Ill 


BALE  YOUR  OWN  HAY 


and  your  neighbors’.  Loose-pressed  bales 
bring  top  price.  Empire  Press,  35  years  in 
use.  Wire  bale  tieslurnished.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  W.  L.  LOESER  CO..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

/- 

1 1 ■  '"in  1  v  Ic.-ist  M 

expen.-'-Y  II ■  ■  -in  I  proUm-i- fancy 

fruit  with  the  ka.st  time,  iuluu.-  and  HMI 

coat?  The 

IRON  AGE  sirVyti 

solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or¬ 
chard,  farm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
/r>  etc.  Easily  pushed  w h er- 

yW  ever  wanted  ami  operated 

v  ^  11/ — by  man  or  boy.  'Tim  only 
•NS, — .  TJD  x  pump  built  of  its  type,  costly 
'  ■  '  ~  taken  apart  and  made  with 

T  XSj^Kfi  \  renewable  valves.  Wo  make 
i or  VfSBF  j  a  full  line  of  orchard  and 

|  V/ y  K.V'  fmld  Sprayers.  Write  today 

for  booklet— free. 

Bateman  M’f’gCo.,  Box  2F,*Grenloch,N.J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  New  York  City,  Dec. 
29- Jan.  3. 

Poultry  Show,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
Jan.  1-7. 

,  West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  3. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  .3-5. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society.  Do¬ 
ver.  Del.,  Jau.  8-10. 

La  Fayette  poultry  show,  La  Fnvette, 
lad..  Jan.  8-1-3. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Con¬ 
vention,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Jan.  8-Feb.  2.3. 

Kansas  City  Poultry  Show,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  Jan.  8-1.3. 

Norfolk  Poultry  Show,  Norfolk.  Va., 
Jan.  9-1.3. 

Ayrshire  Brooders’  Association  annual 
meeting.  New  York  City.  Jan.  14. 

Chicago  Poultry  Show,  Jan.  40-10. 

#  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  and  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  joint  convention, 
Springfield  Auditorium,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  0-42. 

Central  New  York  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  annual  exhibition, 
Utica,  N.  Y„  Jam  45-20. 

W.  Va.  State  Grange,  Charleston,  W. 


CotinfvAp'Pnh  Wanted  se**  small  First-Class  SWEDISH 

uuunijf  Agenisnaniea  cream  separators  515.  iubei- 

nicom mission.  Address  ERNST BISCHOFF  CO  New  York 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

INKED  large  quantities  of 
nil  kinds  of  rms,  nod  it 
^  V.  "  ill  ph.v  you  to  gi  t  my  price 
— -N.  list.  I  (  -pi, dully  solicit  com- 
of,  iiiunlcntioii  with dotOers  hay- 
iug  im-gc  lots  to  Ht  )l,  Write 
for  price  list  nud  shipping 
Byy-gt  tags  today  to 
l3Sr  O.  L.  SLENKER 

■* —  P.O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


SILO  AGENTS 


WANTED  A  few  more  good  Silo  and 
Barn  Agents,  Write  for  our  proposition. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co, 
North  Tonawanda ,  /V.  V. 


We  are  a  a  position  to  state  that  there  ie  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 

Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  Liet  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

It’s  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26th  St.  Dept.  149  New  York 


PROSPERITY  IN  CANADA — $900,000,000  In 
new  wealth  added  in  1910.  KuomioUs  crops  and 
low  taxation  make  farmers  rich.  Wheat  aver¬ 
age,  30.16  bushels  per  acre  io  Alberta,  28.75 
bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  28.50  bushels 
per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Taxes  average  $24  and 
will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  section,  In¬ 
cludes  all  taxes;  no  taxes  on  Improvements. 
Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty;  good 
climate.  Get  your  farm  home  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  1’ftcltle  Hallway;  20  years  to  pay.  Good 
laud  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre;  irrigated  lands 
from  $35,  anti  the  government  guarantees  your 
laud  and  water  titles,  balance,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment,  extended  over  nineteen  years,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  tiVo ;  privileges  of  paying  in  full  any 
time,  lie  fore  final  payment  becomes  due  your 
farm  should  have  paid  for  itself.  We  will  lend 
you  Up  to  $2,000  in  improvements  ill  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  110  Security  other  than  the  land 
Itself.  Particulars  un  request.  Heady-made 
farms  for  Bale.  Special  easy  terms.  Loan  for 
livestock.  In  defined  districts,  after  one  year'll 
occupation,  under  certain  conditions  we  advance 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value 
of  $1,000.  We  want  yon;  we  can  afford  to  help 
you.  We  own  the  land;  tve  want  the  land  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  interest  are  mutual.  Buy  direct 
and  get  your  farm  home  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  Send  f..r  free  book.  J.  S. 
Dennis.  Assistant  to  the  President.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  303  Ninth  Ave.,  West,  Calgary, 


For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TEAT  OK,  Red  Hook,  NT.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  SIS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofhcrH  throughout  the  StAt* , 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Rwy.,  at  $15  an  aero  and  up.  Easy  terms  and 
quick  profits.  Mild  elimnto,  rich  soil,  abundant 
rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to 
Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes 
just  far  enough  South.  Address  Iv.  T,  Crawley. 
Indus.  Agt.,C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  529,  Richmond,  Va, 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Ohio  Stale  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Jan.  .30,  .34,  Feb.  4.  2. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.V  Jan. 
30-34. 

Ohio  Pereheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Ohio  State  Eniversity,  Columbus,  ()., 

Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Vegetble  Growers’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Fob.  1-2, 

Ohio  Ttural  Life  Association,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30, 
31,  Feb.  4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
I’niversity,  Columbus.  ().,  Jan.  29.  30, 
31,  Feb.  4,  2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 
Jan.  2.3. 

Machinery  Show.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Columbus.  O.,  .Tan.  .30.  31.  Feb.  4. 

Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Feb.  1-0. 

Now  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y„  Feb.  6-9. 

Farmers’  Week.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  13-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass,,  June  0. 


VC  A  II— : Sln'p  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
I  CAK  of  QUICK  RETURNS  the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS.  Send  for  Free  price  list  and  Shinto 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.lnc. 
142  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


FUR 


William  Platky  Ship  RAW  FURS  to  a  house 

48  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  your  *  ’ 


its  reputation.  Top  market  1 
sortment.  Write  for  price  list 


Reference Columbia  Bank 

and  Greenwich  Bank 


Haiti  VauI.  wti« Hover 9r»  aupnrvat  aw  Huht  now 

TO  l»6W  T  OlK  this  market  )k  onfJ>liJiliu»:  t)JO 

.  ..  wboJo  world  for  your  product.  After 

ten  years  of  public, ty wp  have  convinceij  tbtf  filT  tru.1*.  lh.it 
New  York  la  the  Jngfcttl  he  well  ns  the  most  profitable 
market  lor  trie  shipjmH*  Send  for  price  list  anti  ship  to 

M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO. 

115  Wnst  29th  Street.  Desk  51,  New  York 


The  Ad  vantage 
of  Shipping  Your 


Saw-Wood  Now 

1232ft? 


Special 

Offers 


This  saw  outfit  com¬ 
plete  with  6  to  8 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 


JShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  Are  You  Doing 
to  Get  the  High  Price? 


1917  promises  to  be  the  farmers  biggest  year.  The  prices 
obtained  for  all  farm  products  are  beating  all  records.  All  in¬ 
dustries  are  flourishing.  The  demand  for  foodstuffs  is  strong, 
and  prices  bid  fair  to  continue  good  throughout  the  year.  There¬ 
fore  you  are  well  justified  in  buying  the  best  fertilizer  obtainable 
and  making  every  cultivated  acre  produce  its  utmost.  Good 
farming  with  the  best  fertilizers  will  accomplish  this  result. 


A 


A.A 


are  at  the  disposal  of  every  farmer.  Any  question  you  want  to 
ask  about  your  soils  or  your  crops  and  their  treatment  will  have 
the  attention  of  our  Service  Bureau  which  is  under  the  personal 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station. 

We  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  therefore  you 
must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  and  a 
reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one .  Write  us  for  agent’s  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn’t  it 
pay  you?  It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK  “PLANT  FOOD 


99 


It  tells  the  story  of  the  soil;  —  Describes  the  great 
work  done  by  “soil  yeast.”  “We  must  study  the  needs 
i  f  the  living  crop,”  says  the  author,  and  explains  the 
food  needs  of  many  important  crops.  Deals  thoroughly 
with  different  types  of  fertilizer,  the  origin,  nature  and 


use  of  each.  Gives  plain  and  practical  directions  for  fer¬ 
tilizing.  You  should  read  this  book.  If  you  will  tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  different  crops  you  plan  to  put  in  this 
season  we  will  send  the  book  without  charge.  In  many 
colleges  and  agricultural  schools  it  is  used  as  a  text  book. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK— PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  BUFFALO  —  BOSTON  CLEVELAND—  CINCINNATI  —  DETROIT  — SAVANNAH  JACKSONVILLE  —  AT  I.ANT  A 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C-  — CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  —  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.  —  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.—  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Moving  On. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  A. 
Olds,  of  Michigan.  They  are  out  for  a 
year’s  vacation — driving  their  horse  from 
Michigan  to  Florida  and  back  home 
through  the  Middle  West.  Last  week 
they  wrote  me  from  Raleigh.  X.  C,  They 
are  having  a  fine  time,  and  are  now 
headed  for  Knoxville,  Term.  The  beauty 
of  such  a  trip  is  you  can  go  where  you 
like,  change  your  route  and  plans  to  suit, 
and  simply  do  just  as  yon  please.  This 
could  not  be  done  if  you  went  as  a  “tour¬ 
ist"  by  raiirond  or  in  a  car.  but  with  the 
old  reliable  horse  you  “hit  the  trail”  or 
Shake  hands  with  it  as  the  fancy  tits  in. 

Supplies. — The  thing  which  strikes  a 
hustling  farmer  like  Mr.  Olds  first  of  all 
is  the  way  those  Southern  land-owners 
depend  on  other  sections  for  support.  In 
order  to  furnish  fodder  for  the  horse  Mr. 
Olds  has  to  buy  baled  hay  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  may  he  some  of  the  very  hay  he 
raised  on  his  Michigan  farm  and  sold  j<> 
a  dealer.  When  he  buys  a  bale  of  hay  in 
North  Carolina  he  can  compare  the  price 
with  what,  he  received  at  home  for  a  car¬ 
load  and  sec  whether  he  gets  a  35-cent 
dollar  or  not.  The  soil  along  the  road 
where  he  is  travelling  is  naturally  of 
good  quality  and  could  if  handled  prop¬ 
erly.  produce  more  hay  to  the  acre  than 
the  Michigan  farm  !  On  his  way  Mr. 
Olds  meets  men  driving  to  town  with  a 
load  of  cotton  to  sell.  They  go  back 
with  a  few  bales  of  Northern  hay.  a  bask¬ 
etful  of  canned  goods,  a  side  of  bacon,  a 
package  of  oleo  and,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Mr.  Olds 
says  he  finds  little  but  turnips  and  cab¬ 
bage  growing  in  their  gardens  You  can 
imagine  how  that  hits  an  expert  truck 
grower  when  lie  sees  this  good  land  left 
lazy  and  ragged  ! 

A  IIav  Bale.— I  ought  not.  perhaps,  to 
find  much  fault  with  this  hay  business 
after  what  happened  to  us.  A  Georgia 
man  bought  a  bale  of  Michigan  liny 
some  years  ago.  and  thought,  he  Imd  a 
fine  bargain.  When  he  came  to  open  it 
lie  found  in  the  center  n  big  stone  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  20  pounds  !  Some  enterprising 
Michigan  farmer  had  been  curing  Timothy 
without  reading  the  Epistle  to  Timothy: 
“For  the  lore  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil”  At.  any  rate  he  put  in  the  big 
stone,  and  as  if  to  he  careful  of  it  he 
wrapped  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  around 
it!  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  paper  used 
in  that  way.  but  after  it  gets  away  from 
us  we  arc  not  responsible.  At  any  rate 
this  Georgia  man  felt  that  the  man  who 
would  put  a  stony  heart  into  a  lmy  bale 
must  have  a  marble  heart  himself.  He 
started  to  kindle  the  fire  with  the  paper, 
but  first  glanced  it  over  and  happened  to 
find  an  article  which  told  him  just  what 
he  wanted  to  know.  The  result  was  that 
he  subscribed  and  has  developed  quite  a 
little  club  of  subscribers.  That  man 
keeps  the  big  stone  as  representing  one 
type  of  Yankee,  while  he  talks  up  The 
R.  N.-Y.  because  he  says  that  stands  for 
a  very  different  type!  lie  says  the  world 
is  so  mixed  up  that  a  fraud  in  a  hay  bale 
may  walk  right  hand  in  hand  with  fair 
dealing. 

WRy  Is  It? — A  man  like  Mr.  Olds, 
trained  to  work  hard,  and  driven  under 
the  lash  of  necessity  and  hard  cliuiat(', 
cannot  understand  why  the  Southern  men 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  better*  and 
push  things  harder.  He  says  people  tell 
him  in  a  perfectly  good-natured  way  that 
they  know  they  are  lazy  and  don't  like  to 
work.  One  man  said:  “I  am  sorter  like 
a  steer — I  don’t  like  to  work  when  it’s 
warm,  and  it’s  warm  here  most  of  the 
time.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had 
Southern  men  come  up  here  during  our 
busy  season  and  see  how  our  farmers 
work.  They  get  up  at  daybreak  and 
drive  their  work  through  every  day  hour, 
holding  on  by  sheer  force  of  will.  Our 
Southern  friends  see  this  and  shake  their 
heads  sadly.  “You  work  too  hard!"  they 
say.  "What  is  the  use  of  all  this  driving 
and  worry?  You  handle  more  money  than 
we  do,  and  think  you  arc  the  more  pros¬ 
perous,  but  you  have  twice  the  work  and 
worry,  and  never  can  go  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  one  long  round  of  work, 
work,  work  !” 

Two  Views  of  Life. — I  think  one  man 
is  just  about  as  sincere  as  the  other. 


The  Northern  man  sees  neglected  fields, 
shiftless  habits,  needless  buying  and  un¬ 
developed  resources.  Not  knowing  the 
history  of  the  people,  the  social  ambi¬ 
tions  or  the  effects  of  climate,  lie  puts  :t 
down  to  pure  laziness,  and  goes  on — 
thankful  that  he  is  not  like  these  other 
men.  Then  comes  the  Southerner  and 
sees  men  and  women  driving  and  toiling 
with  tense  muscles  and  alert  brains, 
counting  the  useless  day  off  or  the  “lazy 
spell-'  as  sins,  and  driving,  driving,  to 
make  the  farm  worth  more  and  lay  up  a 
few  dollars.  lie  shakes  bis  head  and  re¬ 
gards  all  this  thrift  and  hustle  as  Hot 
worth  the  price.  "True,”  he  says,  “these 
people  handle  more  money  than  we  do, 
and  they  can  buy  better  things,,  but  they 
work  too  hard.  They  have  lost,  neighbor¬ 
ly  feeling  and  kindly  sympathy,  and  they 
have  lost  the  greatest  joy  of  life — the 
ability  to  enjoy  to  the  limit  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  loaf!” 

The  Power  To  Loaf.-  Perhaps  you 
have  never  thought  it,  but  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  art  of  loafing  properly  has 
more  to  do  with  differences  between  sec¬ 
tions  than  most  of  the  so-called  political 
questions.  Here  will  he  one  mail  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  accumulate  a  little 


property  or  hit  some  lifelong  job  so  that 
he  may  quit  and  loaf  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  This  "loafing”  will  just  he  an  easy 
saunter  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  work¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  either  with  mind 
or  body — just  “loafing.”  Then  there  will 
he  the  man  who  works  for  the  love  of  it. 
No  quitting  or  loafing  for  him.  The  years 
are  all  too  short  in  which  to  accomplish 
halt  he  wants  to  do.  and  he  goes  on  after 
ho  has  a  competence,  working  and  think¬ 
ing  and  driving  to  the  end.  I  remember 
telling  a  younger  man  once  that  I  take 
no  "vacations,”  and  do  not  expect  to  stop 
working  as  long  as  I  can  possibly  keep  at 
it.  lie  look'  d  at  me- — I  am  something  of 
a  mind  reader  and  I  know  he  was  saying 
to  himself:  “Thank  the  Lord  I  didn't 
come  from  Gape  God  or  anywhere  else  in 
A  ankee  land  where  the  love  of  pure  loafing 
is  frozen  out  of  a  man’s  system  !’’ 

New  Years. — I  wanted  to  carry  out 
this  thought  and  show,  as  I  think  I  can. 
how  this  difference  as  to  the  value  of 
loafing  is  at  the  base  of  it  all — the  thing 
which  is  separating  the  North  and  East 
from  the  South  and  the  West.  The  West 
is  not  a  lazy  section  by  any  means  hut  the 
growing  ambition  out  there  seems  to  he 
the  power  to  quit  at  about  50  and  let 
some  one  else  do  the  hard  work.  In  the 


East  men  do  not  as  a  rule  mature  so  early 
in  life,  and  they  do  not  want  to  “retire.” 
They  prefer  to  keep  on  working  up  to  the 
end-  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  all  men 
in  this,  but  of  the  ruling  classes.  The. 
great  sectional  differences  come  down  to 
these  different  views  regarding  “loafing” 
as  a  necessary  part  of  life.  We  will 
thrash  this  out  later.  Just  now  it’s  New 
Year’s.  The  next  year  promises  to  be  a 
wonderful  period  in  the  world’s  history. 
Great  changes  are  coming  in  all  lines  of 
work.  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  of  beginning  once  a  year  to 
think  of  things  as  "new.'’  Why  not  con¬ 
sider  each  day  the  “new”  period  of  time? 
The  year  is  made  Op  of  days,  and  if  we 
expect  to  make  the  new  year  anything  of 
what  it  should  he  we.  must  take  it  day  by 
day  and  put  it  over.  The  same  way  with 
these  great  events  and  world  changes. 
They  will  all  be  worked  out  in  little  sim¬ 
ple  things  enacted  in  your  home  j.ntl 
mine.  All  things  in  nature  grow  by 
atoms  so  small  you  can  hardly  see  them 
with  a  microscope.  It  is  the  same  with 
history.  Growth  is  not  made  by  great 
earthquakes  or  political  upheaval,  hut  by 
millions  of  little  events — all  put  together. 
We  are  all  going  on  together  for  another 


year.  It  will  be  a  lively  one,  with  large 
demands  upon  all  of  us.  Come  on ! 
llappy  New  Year  !  u.  w.  c. 


Work  in  the  Onion  Patch 

The  picture  at  Fig.  025  may  seem  a 
1-ttle  out  of  date  to  some  readers,  for 
who  would  think  of  weeding  onions  in 
January?  Some  of  our  Florida  friends 
might  find  the  picture  appropriate,  but 
this  one  was  taken  in  New  Jersey.  We 
print  it  not  so  much  because  the  work 
itself  is  timely,  but  because  it  is  more 
than  a  picture — u  text — which  might 
well  be  considered  here  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Some  years  ago  two  little 
girls  wanted  to  help  their  father,  and 
so  they  got  down  on  their  knees  and 
toiled  through  the  hot  sun  to  clean  up  a 
small  onion  patch.  It  was  grassy  and 
weedy,  and  they  had  to  use  their  lingers 
until  they  thought  that  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  au  inch  had  been  worn  off  the 
end  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  They 
stayed  by  it,  however,  and  finally  there 
came  a  Sunday  afternoon  when  father 
entild  point  with  pride  to  his  onion 
patch,  so  he  took  one  of  the  neighbors 
out  to  show  him  how  an  onion  patch 
ought  to  look.  The  neighbor  looked  it 
over  and  was  greatly  pleased.  ‘Now 
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then.”  he  said,  “that’s  fine.  I  have  half 
an  acre  of  onions  that  are  in  very  bad 
shape,  and  I  will  hire  those  little  girls 
to  come  and  clean  it  up,  since  they 
have  done  such  a  fine  job.”  And  father 
fell  in  with  the  scheme;  and  the  result 
was  those  poor  little  girls  toiled  prac¬ 
tically  all  Summer  pulling  weeds  in  that 
half  acre  patch.  The  sun  burnt  down 
upon  them,  the  rains  turned  the  soil  into 
mud,  but  still  they  were  obliged  to  toil 
on,  for  the  weeds  never  slept,  and  they 
hud  to  be  pulled  out  by  the  fingers,  and 
father  put  the  payment  for  all  this  la¬ 
bor  into  his  pocket,  told  his  (laughters 
they  were  good  little  girls,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  Whenever  those  girls,  now 
grown  up  to  be  women,  see  an  onion 
patch,  they  remember  their  old  exper¬ 
ience,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  be  the 
one  to  try  to  convince  them  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  old  text  "Virtue  is  its 
own  reward.”  They  will  testify  that  if 
they  had  only  neglected  their  father’s 
patch,  and  let  it  go  to  weeds  and  grass, 
they  would  have  received  a  mild  scold¬ 
ing,  but  that  would  have  been  the  end. 
They  worked,  however,  and  gained  a 
reputation  which  represented  virtue,  and 
that  immediately  led  them  into  trouble, 
as  they  were  expected  to  exorcise  their 
good  qualities  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
without  any  reward  whatever.  Some  of 
our  parents  may  well  take  this  text  to 
heart  here  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for 
when  their  children  really  practice  self- 
denial  and  do  a  job  that  is  worthy,  they 
ought  to  he  paid  and  rewarded  for  it, 
and  not  have  it  used  as  a  penance  in  the 
shape  of  extra  work. 


Discolored  Kerosene 

We  have  a  500-gallon  tank  of  kerosene. 
Some  surface  water  leaked  into  same, 
through  a  pipe  connection.  The  top  of 
kerosene  seems  to  burn  all  right  in  lamps, 
but  is  somewhat  discolored.  As  wo  have 
sold  our  steamer  we  have  no  use  for  so 
much  kerosene,  and  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  kerosene  above  the  water 
line  is  right,  and  if  anything  can  he  done 
to  remove  the  coloration  and  make  the 
kerosene  marketable?  n.  m. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

The  kerosene  above  the  water  will  burn 
as  well  as  ever,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  color  will  hurt,  but  you  will  likely 
have  to  offer  a  price  inducement  to  get  it 
sold.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
the  color  on  a  small  scale:  the  refiners, 
who  handle  thousands  of  gallons  daily, 
have  that  as  a  constant  problem,  but  you 
could  not  use  their  met  hods,  nor  could  we 
advise  you  to  try  anything,  the  risk  of 
chance  ignition  is  too  great.  If  kerosene 
is  much  used  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
free  samples  may  show  your  neighbors 
that  the  stuff  is  worth  about  as  much  as 
the  colorless  oil.  f  d  c 


Posting  Farm  Lands 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  "The 
Farmer  and  the  Hunter,”  by  E.  W.  M., 
patce  lo02.  As  I  nil)  a  farmer  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  that  portion  which 
deals  with  "posting  land,”  in  which  the 
author  states  that  the  signs  must  be 
"posted  and  maintained  not  loss  than  -1(5 
rods  apart,"  supposedly  around  the  farm. 
This  would  indeed  he  a  hardship,  and  in 
some  instances  an  impossibility  to  main¬ 
tain  these  signs  along  ravines,  etc., 
against 'Unscrupulous  hunters.  Is  not  E. 
AV.  M.  in  error  in  regard  to  above  state¬ 
ment.  the  law  quoted  referring  to  large 
parks  or  public  grounds?  I  have  not  the 
law  at  hand,  but  am  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  one  notice  or  sign  to  every  50 
acres  is  sufficient  in  common  farming 
property,  M.  B. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y, 

If  a  person  trespasses  on  farm  lands  or 
on  any  property  and  does  any  actual 
damage  he  is  liable  to  arrest  aiid  a  suit 
for  trespass  and  damage  under  the  com¬ 
mon  civil  law.  II  a  person  trespasses  on 
land  wIicIIht  |>osti*d  or  not  tlip  courts 
usually  hold  that  the  act  of  trespassing  is 
not  in  itselt  very  serious,  and  usually  im¬ 
pose  only  a  nominal  line  of  about  six 
cents.  A  prosecution  for  trespass  where 
the  act  is  committed  in  the  pursirt  of 
fish  or  game  would  have  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  the  Conservation  law.  The  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  has  ruled  that  the 
"regulations  for  posting  hind  shall  be  the 
same  for  either  private  parks  or  farm 
lands,  viz.,  signs  not  less  than  one  foot 
square  posted  not  over  -40  rods  apart. 
This  may  seem  to  work  a  hardship  on  the 
farmer.  Imt.  until  the  law  or  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  is  ‘  hanged  we  shall  have 
to  i lost  our  laud  as  directed  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  this  law  Where  a  hunter  is 
violating  any  section  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  law  or  is  doing  any  actual  damage 
to  property  in  his  trespassing,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  land  is  posted  or  not 
is  of  very  little  importance, 

E.  \V.  illTCUELL. 


Our  Best  New  Year’s  Present! 

T  F  we  have  any  choice  it  will  be  the  largest  subscrip- 
tion  mail  on  the  morning  of  January  2  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  may  be  a  mere  notion  on  our 
part,  but  we  feel  that  a  good  start  ensures  a  fine  finish, 
and  we  like  to  have  each  year  top  the  heap  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  mail!  Will  you  help  us  keep  up  the  record  by 
sending  the  renewal  and  a  new  one,  so  it  will  reach  us 
January  2?  Help  us  start  the  year  with  a  tidal  wave. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  On'on  Patch— A  Tester  of  Character.  Fig.  625 
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We  had  very  favorable  weather  for 
doing  Fall  work  during  November.  We 
are  in  need  of  heavy  rains  before  Winter 
sets  in.  The  swamps  and  creeks  are  dry, 
and  many  wells  have  also  gone  dry. 
There  has  been  no  heavy  rainfall  this 
season.  Many  are  engaged  in  thrashing 
beans,  which  are  a  poor  crop,  and  in 
shredding  corn,  which  is  also  a  light  crop. 
Much  hay  is  being  baled,  much  of  it  in 
stacks.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  Fall 
plowing  being  done.  Wheat  will  go  into 
Winter  very  small.  Live  stock  of  all 
kinds  high.  Stockers.  $7  to  $7.25  per 
cwt. ;  iambs,  lie;  poi  it  St^e ;  chickens 
12c;  ducks  15c.  Wheat  $1.75;  oats  60c; 
corn  00c ;  potatoes  $1.75 ;  hay,  Timothy, 
$11 ;  Alfalfa  $10 ;  clover  mixed  $0,  baled. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 

In  this  county  corn  is  S5e  retail ;  corn- 
meal,  $40  per  ton;  bran  $34;  middlings 
$39 ;  hay  $8  to  $12  and  plentiful ;  wheat 
$1.88;  rye  $1.25 ;  potatoes  $1.50,  hogs, 
$9.50  per  cwt. ;  beef  cattle,  $5.25  to  $6.30 
per  cwt.  Fresh  cow,  $25  to  $75;  eiglit- 
weeks-old  pigs,  $2.50  to  $3  each,  and  in 
poor  demand.  Eggs,  41c;  butter  fat  33c 
per  lb. ;  turkeys  22 % c  per  lb.  Hired 
bands  get  from  $23  to  $30  per  month  and 
are  very  scarce.  Corn  half  crop,  wheat 
and  rye  one-lialf  crop.  Ilay  crop  was 
normal ;  potatoes  one-fourth  crop. 

Franklin,  Ind.  E.  W.  Q. 

Prices  on  small  lots  of  feed  run  about 
as  follows:  Skin  bran,  $1.60  per  100 
lbs.;  mill  run  bran,  $1.70;  shorts,  $1.90 
to  $2;  corn  chop.  $2.15  to  $2.25;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  Flour  sells  for 
$4.40  to  $4.70  and  corn  meal,  $2.60; 
hay,  baled,  $10  to  $12  per  ton ;  corn,  $1 
to  $1.10  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.60;  bats,  6Qe; 
butter.  25  to  40c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  36  to  38c 
per  doz. ;  butterfat,  SSc  at  station  and 
42c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  creamery  at  Spring- 
field ;  potatoes.  $1.60  per  bu. ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $2  and  turnips,  $1.  \v.  j.  K. 

Marshfield,  Mo. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


GARDEN  TOOLS  1  | W&  A 

Answer  tho  farmer’s  hh<  questions: 

IN  can  I  have  ai-mod  irar<i--n  oith  M 

lea  t  rrpnnsn?  II ■  can  the  wife  W 

of  for 

UiO  homo  table  w  (li  labor  1 

IRON  AGE 

ev  solves  the  parflcn  labor  problem. 
Tk  l'nkea  tho  plaen  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
er;,  cultivates,  weeds,  rirluea, 
-tr.  .better  than  old-time  pjols. 
b  woman,  boy  or  o.irl  .-on 

V  pash  itand  doad»yfsl-sr,:l- 
Sfc  ra  __  work  In  60 
minutes,  38 

_^VjBr2;V/A  combinn- 


N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society  Meets  Bender ;  potatoes 

tomatoes  grown 

The  annual  W  inter  meeting  of  the  an(|  spinach  grov 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  The  attendance 

«•  k!o  Bull:”e,.on  0,1  D'C'  13  \vere  mMedVS 
and  14.  The  gathering  was  most  sue-  0gjcers  were  r„ 

cessful  in  points  of  attendance,  subjects  Fleming  Starger, 

discussed  and  for  the  generous  hospital-  u  A\  illard  Mini 

ity  of  the  ancient  town  on  the  Delawn.-  5eC«Sp7itoscIai 

River.  - 

The  morning  session,  Dec.  12,  was  Farmi 

given  over  to  routine  business  and  re¬ 
ports  of  committees,  while  the  formal  Many  of  us  ar 
program  opened  in  the  afternoon  with  a  Alaska  from  |{ 
very  fine  historical  sketch  by  Prof.  M.  speeches  made  ag 
A.  Blake  about  the  horticultural  aetivi-  remarkable  in  th 
ties  of  the  State,  before  the  organization  being  done.  Sev 
of  the  present  State  society  42  years  ago.  to  Alaska  as  a  ca 
It  showed  that  at  least  four  of  our  best  frozen  soil,  and  t 
varieties  of  apples  had  originated  close  ity  in  Congress 
to  Burlington,  and  that  this  old  town  the  purchase.  T 
had  produced  a  Air.  Win.  Cosre,  the  fore-  biiities  whatever 
most  horticulturist  of  the  early  nine-  the  Northern  con 
teenth  century.  In  those  days  the  peach  Experiment  Slat 
borer  was  much  discussed,  and  cider-  what  has  been  do 
making  was  t.he  principal  purpose  rf  ap-  up  in  that  conn 
pic  growing.  Two  hundred  thousand  bar-  large  areas  in  t 
rels  were  made  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  adapted  for  gene 
1814.  raising.  Quite  a 

R.  IV.  DeP.aun  gave  a  report,  of  his  berries  have  b. 
trip  to  the  convention  of  the  American  plants  Seem  to  c 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  held  at  best  cultivated  so 
Chicago,  as  delegate  of  the  society.  He  ness  of  a  native  : 
showed  how  vegetable  varieties  are  be-  ought  to  be  sent, 
ing  developed  which  have  a  strong  re-  And  think  of  an 
sistancc  to  blights  and  diseases,  so  that  in  Alaska!  We 
some  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  are  being  crab  which  blooi 
grown  on  infested  soil  where  the  crop  75  miles  south  of 
would  otherwise  bo  a  failure,  Mr.  l>o  a.  bonanza  seeds 
Bntm  then  gave  an  illustrated  talk  of  be  to  one  of  oui 
his  recent  trip  through  the  famous  mar-  about  fruit  witi 
ket  gardening  section  around  the  Great  back.  Select,  str 
Lakes,  and  showed  especially  the  im-  and  rye  are  being 
mensC  greenhouse  ranges  with  one  long  try  and  experimn 
house  against  another  with  no  partition  Alfalfa.  There  i: 
between. 

J.  R.  Deacon  told  bow  horseradish  was 
grown  very  profitably  on  Duck  Island 
in  the  Delaware  River,  just  below  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  main  root  is  dug  up  each  year 
for  market,  while  the  side  roots  are  left 
in  the  soil  to  develop  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  In  the  evening  Airs.  Rose  Mor¬ 
gan  inspired  her  audience  to  encourage 
the  singing  of  the  good  old  songs  in 
their  homes. 

Wednesday  morning  sessiou  was  de¬ 
voted  to  n  discussion  ou  tomatoes.  H. 

F,  Hall  emphasized  the  need  of  the 
standardization  of  vegetable  varieties, 
while  I)r.  Mel.  T.  Cook  explained  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  disease,  one 
which  lives  inside  the  stems  of  the 
plants  against,  which  spraying  is  of  no 
avail,  while  the  other  class  of  diseases 
includes  the  blights  which  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  Bordeaux  spraying. 

Walter  L.  Minch  of  Bridgeton  gave 
a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  results  he 
obtained  with  liis  potash  fertilizer  tests 
with  potatoes.  These  indicated  that,  the 
yield  of  potatoes  was  increased  ns  the 
percentage  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
was  increased,  but  the  value  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  at  the  present  prices  made,  the  small¬ 
er  applications  about  equally  profitable. 

Wednesday  afternoon  session  brought  out 
the  wonderful  work  in  blueberry  cul¬ 
ture  and  breeding,  which  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  White’s  Bugs  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  White  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Blue¬ 
berries  of  luscious  quality  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Prof.  Blake  followed  with  an 
illustrated  lecture  showing  that  each  of 
the  different  sizes  of  poaches  should 
have  their  proper  spacing  in  the  Georgia 
carriers  to  insure  a  solid  package  with 
the  desired  bulge.  Francis  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  best  yellow  peach  to  ripen 
after  Elberta. 

A  lecture  on  the  economic  value  of 
birds  by  J.  F.  Street,  Beverly.  N.  J., 
showed  that  quail,  meadow  lark,  owls, 
most  of  the  hawks,  robins,  etc.,  were  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  in  destroying  cut¬ 
worms,  grubs,  mice  and  all  manner  of 
destructive  insects. 

On  Thursday  rnorniug  Air.  D’.  Hen* 
nigei,  Richfield,  N.  J.,  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  growing  vegetables  in 
cold  frames  under  glass  in  the  inten¬ 
sive  market  gardening  section  between 
Newark  and  I’aterson.  Lettuce,  tscar- 
ole,  parsley,  carrots,  radishes,  cauliflow¬ 
er,  etc.,  are  the  most  profitable  crops. 

Dr.  Headlee  emphasized  the  value  of 
applying  sprays  to  apple  trees  just  os  the 
leaf  buds  swell  up  and  show  the  green 
tips  hut  before  they  burst  open.  Air. 

I).  Guld  Miller,  of  West  Virginia  said 
that  the  apple  growers  of  the  East  were 
rapidly  surpassing  those  of  the  West,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  produce  just  as  beauti¬ 
ful  fruit  with  better  flavor  when  we  de¬ 
vote  attention  to  our  orchards.  Mr. 

Miller  said  that  his  brother  had  cleared 
$100,000  on  his  apple  crop  this  year.  . 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  large  the  wet  Spring, 
and  fine,  with  Air.  John  II.  Barclay,  the  crop,  and  will 
apple  king,  taking  highest  honors.  The  Ppr  ton  in  barn 
vegetable  exhibits  were  far  more  exten-  for  sale.  Buc 
sive  than  in  any  other  year.  J.  W.  De  for  $2.50  per 
Bann  &  Son  won  highest  honors  in  the  raised  here, 
competition  with  their  most  excellent  dealers  are  pa; 
horseradish,  turnips,  cabbage,  squash,  46c;  butter  4( 
cauliflower,  carrots,  etc.  The  following  12c.  Apples,  } 
received  special  attention:  Sweet  pota-  $60  to  $100;  cl 
toes  grown  by  Elmer  G.  Stevenson ;  green  dressed,  brough 
crops  from  cold  frames  by  Ilcnniger  &  Lawton,  Pa. 


iro.irS 

Drill 
and 
Wheal 
Bob  i 


to  I’G.W. 
Write  lor 
booklet. 


Bateman M’P g Co., Box  2C,,GrenlochtN.J, 


The  No.  1  U-n-e  K-A  Spray  Outfit  rItu* too  S 

gallons  of  liquid  0  rniouTo  it  u  t*f  175  lb».  C-otmr*  complete 

with  100  fpllnn  t*nk.  50  ft,  trn**.  I  nosxle®,  avr-TytMoK  JN-ndy  to 
go  to  work  at  thin  ftsjnagtabty  low  price.  Out*  c»U.-'g  which  U  freo 
on  request,  nvot  you  InrermiUion  on  other  iend  tot  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  20?  Pallet  Strtct.  New  Tank  City 


H  should  send  me  a  trial  shipment  of  all 

IL  l°f  RAW  FURS 

a,  I  do  not.  pay  lushest  price  for 
tjSfr  one  skin,  but  highest  avur- 

Jji'  ages.  Am  nineteen  years  In 
AjfiP  the  Raw  Fur  business,  and 
w  have  as  good  an  outlet  as  any 
one  has.  Write  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trad®  Mark  284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


We  will  pay  $25.00  to  the  person  who  sends  us  a 
photograph  of  the  living  farmer  who  has  used  E.  Frank 
Coe  fertilizers  continuously  for  the  longest  time.  January 
1st,  1917,  is  our  sixtieth  birthday  and  marks  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  sixty  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  who  have 
used  our  fertilizers  for  more  than  a  generation.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  records  cover  only  those  parties  who  buy 
direct  from  this  office  and  we  have  no  complete  list  of 
our  customers  who  buy  through  our  local  agents.  For 
this  reason  we  will  pay  $25.00  for  the  photograph  of  the 
oldest  user  of  E.  Frank  Coe  fertilizers. 

We  need  your  help  in  locating  this  party  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  full  information  relative  to  this  contest 
if  you  will  write  today.  Perhaps  one  of  your  neighbors 
is  the  man  for  whom  we  are  looking  and  the  $25.00 
may  belong  to  you.  In  case  of  a  tie  each  contestant 
will  receive  full  reward. 


Doc.  13.  This  is  a  dairy  county. 
Those  shipping  milk  from  the  Cuyler 
station  expect  $2.15  per  cwt.  for  three 
per  cent,  milk  with  an  additional  three 
cents  for  each  tenth  above  three  per 
cent.,  for  November  and  December  milk, 
but  I  am  told  they  received  $2.05  per 
cwt.  for  October  milk,  with  nothing  ad¬ 
ditional  for  the  high-testing  milk.  Veals 
sell  for  11c  a  pound  live  weight.  Nice¬ 
ly  marked  day-old  heifer  calves  are 
worth  $5;  male  calves  for  fattening  from 
$2.50  to  $4.  Young  Holstein  cows, 
fresh,  or  to  freshen  soon,  from  $85  to 
$100.  Aside  from  dairy  products,  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs,  potatoes  aud  cabbage  are 
the  principal  sale  crops ;  some  hay  is 
shipped.  Cabbage  $55;  high  mark  ( ru¬ 
mored  )  $60.  Potatoes,  bu.,  $1.40;  have 
been  $1.60.  Pork,  per  side,  $12  per 
cwt.;  has  been  $13.  Beef  $9  per  cwt 
Live  fowls  13c  per  lb.,  have  been  ISc. 
Eggs  44c,  have  been  52e.  Apples,  picked 
fruit  at  picking  time,  SOc  per  100  lbs.; 
cider  apples  80c.  Buckwheat  $2.60  per 
cwt. ;  oats  62c  for  32  lbs.  Butter,  of 
which  very  little  is  made,  has  been  sold 
to  the  farmers  who  ship  milk,  for  42c 
a  lb.  Turnips  to  customers  3c  per  lb. 
No  corn  raised  for  sale.  Western  corn, 
which  we  buy  for  hens,  has  been  high  as 
$2.35  per  cwt.  Old  corn  at  present  is 
$2.20  and  new  corn  $2.  Wheat  has  been 
$3.25,  at  present  $3.  People  are  selling 
tho  hens  they  had  intended  to  keep  for 
layers.  I  think  the  boycott  on  eggs  will 
force  the  price  to  the  farmer  down,  so 
he  will  sell  his  hens  instead  of  paying 
the  high  grain  prices,  aud  next  year 
there  will  be  an  egg  famine.  Fewer 
chicks  raised  hereabouts  than  ever  be¬ 
fore;  rainy  weather  in  .Tune  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  plague  of  rats,  minks,  wea¬ 
sels,  skunks,  etc.  B.  M.  B. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Will  you  help  us  ? 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  60 


“  He  profits  most  who  serves  best.”  Our  business  has  grown 
continuously  for  60  years  because  we  have  delivered  fertilizers  of  a 
superior  quality  and  have  co-ope  ated  with  the  farmers  to  assist  them 
in  increasing  their  crops  and  their  profits.  Insure  your  profits  for 
1917  by  furnishing  your  crops  with  an  abundant  supply  of  effective 
plant  food  in  quickly  available  forms.  The  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  are 
standard  plant  foods  of  high  availability  and  will  help  you  make 
your  farming  ope/ations  more  profitable.  Perhaps  you  have  soil 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  your  locality;  if  so,  let  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bureau  help  you  solve  them.  Their  assistance  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  to  us.  Write  them  fully  of  your  problems. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

1  Chambers  Streeet  New  York  City 


To  assist  our  farmer  friends  in  increasing  their  crops  and  their 
profits,  we  have  issued  a  series  of  helpful  books  written  by  practical 
farmers.  If  you  will  check  the  book  which  you  want  and  return  this 
coupon  promptly  we  will  mail  it  free  of  charge. 


Crop  Book  Department,  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 
PIease“send  me  the  Book  checked  below  : 

I  I  Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming  Q  The  Neglected  Hay  Crop 
I  I  Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop  O  Oat  Production 


fertilizer 
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"  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  ue«  every  possible  iiivvauMon  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  malic  doubly  sure,  we  will  make,  good  any  loss 
to  paid  suhsertbeiv.  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrcspon* 
r.lble  advcrtlncrs  or  ralsJead'r.r  advi-rtlo  incnta  in  on r  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed-  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dllt'ercnceii  or  mistake*  between  our  miliecribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advortiscrs  or  rot.  We  willingly  nm  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  cases  Oiould  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wc  protect  subsoil  am  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  nonest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rohan  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 


No.  11. 
surely  stay 


after 


yea  r : 


OUR  readers  surely  stay  by  us  year  after 
year: 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  began  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  at 
the  agricultural  college.  All  through  college  I  found 
it  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  keep  in  touch  with 
“the  organization  of  rural  interests.”  Now  that  I  am 
farming,  T  can  realize  more  fully  the  situation  the 
farmer  is  against  with  the  organized  middlemen.  Your 
editorials  are  fine.  I  agree  with  most  of  them,  but 
if  1  do  not  they  make  me  think  hard  to  form  my  op¬ 
position.  M.  O.  FABEB. 

Ohio. 

Who  can  possibly  know  more  about  the  ‘‘organi¬ 
zation  of  rural  interests”  than  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves?  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  get  down  on  the 
ground  where  the  farmers  live  and  work.  By  the 
way,  do  you  realize  how  we  are  growing?  Last 
year  (1915)  we  printed  15.12  pages.  This  year 
(1916)  there  are  160S  pages,  or  a  gain  of  70  pages. 
That  makes  some  reading  for  a  penny ! 
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mors  all  over  the  State  are  meeting  and  demanding 
that  this  Department  be  continued  with  greater 
powers  and  backing. t  Thus  the  issue  will  be  clear¬ 
ly  made,  and  there  will  be  a  battle  which  will  shake 
Albany  and  decide  the  political  destiny  of  several 
aspiring  politicians.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  all 
brought  nut  as  the  fight  develops.  The  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  pin  your  representatives  right  down 
before  the  bosses  sew  them  up.  Do  not  stand  for 
any  “careful  consideration,"  but  lead  them  right 
out  in  the  open  and  give  them  the  acid  test. 

Since  the  article  on  page  1597  was  put.  in  type, 
the  Wicks  Committee  has  issued  a  brief  report.  The 
principal  feature  is  a  recommendation  to  organize 
a  new  department  to  be  called  the  Food  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  report  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  we 
already  nave  a  department,  embracing  that  name, 
with  broader  and  more  comprehensive  plans  than 
Senator  Wicks’  proposition  for  the  new  department. 
Every  other  feature  of  the  report  exeof)t  the  color¬ 
ing  of  ice  cream  is  nothing  hut  a  partial  and  feeble 
endorsement  of  abuses  that  have  been  more  clear¬ 
ly  and  more  strongly  expressed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
other  papers  for  many  years.  The  report  admits 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  dealers,  though  we  have  heavy  penalties 
for  such  violations  of  law,  but  the  remedy  now 
suggested,  after  farmers  have  found  a  way  to  make 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  effective  themselves, 
is  to  legalize  the  combinations  of  dealers  that  have 
previously  existed  in  open  violations  of  law.  The 
real  purpose  between  the  lines  here  is  to  defeat 
Commissioner  Dillon’s  plan  to  sell  milk  direct  from 
the  farmers'  cooperative  plants  through  butchers 
and  grocers  to  the  consumer  at  a  saving  of  3c  a 
quart,  over  last  year's  prices  between  producers  and 
consumers. 

* 

Happy  New  Year! 

THAT  is  no  common  perfunctory  expression  on 
our  part,  but  a  sincere  heart-felt,  wish!  For 
many  years  now  we  have  seen  the  New  Year  come 


December  30,  1910. 

and  issued  a  temporary  injunction  against  certain 
retailers  and  wholesalers  for  violation  of  the  Order, 
The  order  is  returnable  December  20,  1910,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  order  will  he  made  permanent, 
and  that  there  will  he  no  more  ISc  cold  storage  eggs 
sola  in  competition  with  fresh  eggs,  which  now  cost 
three-quarters  of  a  dollar  a  dozen  to  produce. 


THERE  is  a  story  of  a  Scotchman  who  was 
asked  to  write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for 
his  gardener.  The  man  had  been  dishonest  and 
taken  a  "rake-off,”  but  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  and 
family  the  employer  wrote  the  following: 

“I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  has  been  my  gardener 
for  over  two  years,  and  that  during  that  time  he  got 
more  out  of  my  garden  tbau  any  man  I  ever  em¬ 
ployed.” 

The  fact  is,  that  is  about  as  useful  as  the  ordin¬ 
ary  letter  which  employers  write.  It  is  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  process  which  most  business  men  understand  as 
meaning  little  or  nothing. 


I  ex. toy  your  paper  and  read  it  first  of  all  those  I 
take,  hut  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  attitude  to¬ 
ward  railroads,  express  companies  or  the  middleman. 
The  representatives  of  all  three  of  the  above  are  men 
like  ourselves,  breathing  the  same  air  and  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  Stockholders  elect  officers  to  represent 
them  as  their  servants,  and  when  you  say  caustic  and 
bitter  things  of  these  servants  you  should  remember 
that  you  and  I,  as  stockholders,  are  after  all  “the 
companies."  Charles  RirLEY. 

Massachusetts. 

WHEN  all  men  agree  with  us  wo  shall  consider 
it;  time  to  get  out  and  do  something  des¬ 
perate,  for  that  would  he  evidence  ot  approaching 
stagnation.  As  for  the  express  companies,  we  do 
not  consider  them  “subject  to  the  same  laws"  when 
through  their  careless  handling  of  packages,  they 
bring  ruin  to  egg  producers — as  they  have  done.  We 
are  not  stockholders  in  any  express  company.  If  Mr. 
Ripley  is  a  stockholder  we  will  ask  how  much  he 
has  done  to  make  his  servant,  subject  to  the  mas¬ 
ter!  That  is  a  good  suggestion,  though,  and  it  fol- 


MOST  people  are  inclined  to  talk  too  much  about 
the  things  which  interest  them.  A  man  may 
be  deeply  interested  in  a  thing  and  yet  know  very 
little  about  it,  because  lie  has  analyzed  it  with  his 
tongue  rather  than  with  his  brain.  A  worthy  thing 
will  do  its  own  talking — plain  and  penetrating. 
Too  many  words  woven  around  a  thing  make  it 
appear  like  a  soft-slielled  egg,  aqd  put  it  out  of  the 
hatching  class. 

* 

WE  recently  asked  if  any  farmers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  organizing  to  use  the  Rural  Credits 
law.  Now  we  are  told  that  on  December  9  a  land 
bank  association  was  organized  at  Farmingdale, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  It  will  be  all  ready  to  transact 
business  by  February,  Are  we  right  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  first  association  of  the  kind  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  Atlantic  slope?  We  learn  of  an¬ 
other  nearly  ready  in  Vermont. 

WE  have  again  and  again  advised  our  readers 
not  to  send  small  lots  of  produce  to  this 
great  market  if  they  can  possibly  get  a  fair  price 
at  home.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  city  trade 
these  little  shipments  cannot  be  handled  to  best 
advantage.  The  transportation  and  handling  costs 
more  proportionately  than  is  the  case  with  larger 
lots,  and  buyers,  in  ordinary  times,  will  not  give 
as  much  for  the  smaller  shipments.  The  home 
market  is  far  better  for  the  small  lots  of  goods, 
and  unless  they  are  of  very  superior  quality  they 
will  not  compete  on  even  terms  with  larger  lots 
of  uniform  grade.  We  do  not  advise  these  small 
shipments. 

* 

SOME  women  will  jump  10  feet  at  the  sight,  of 
a  harmless  little  mouse.  We  have  seen  strong 
men  tremble  or  run  across  the  field  if  a  little  snake 
crossed  their  path.  A  man  who  got  fat  on  the  food 
served  in  a  lumber  camp  was  made  sick  at  the 
sound  of  a  file  on  a  saw.  The  trouble  “got  on  their 
nerves."  We  feel  something  of  the  same  nervous 
shock  when  some  politician  writes  that  lie  will  give 
“careful  consideration”  to  a  complaint  or  a  request! 
Some  of  our  readers  have  already  written  to  Al¬ 
bany  about  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department. 
Back  come  letters  stating  that  “careful  considera¬ 
tion"  will  be  given.  Now  we  all  know  that  this 
means  nothing  at  all.  It  is  just  a  perfunctory  and 
petty  lie.  and  nothing  more.  “Careful  eonsidera- 


nnd  go  to  the  big  family  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It.  has 
come  to  our  people  with  all  sorts  of  messages,  but 
through  it  all  there  has  been  growth  and  progress. 
We  can  all  come  together  with  hope  and  faith  that 
the  year  1917  is  to  be  the  best  we  have  ever  known. 
The  years,  as  they  pass  in  long  review,  bring  vary¬ 
ing  gifts  to  the  sons  of  men  !  Some  men  stop  grow¬ 
ing  at  50  years,  or  even  before.  They  turn  sour  and 
prejudiced,  and  look  with  a  yellow  eye  upon  the 
world.  Each  new  year  i  resents  a  yet  more  gloomy 
view  to  them  They  cannot  grow  while  everything 
else  in  the  World  around  them  is  moving  on  and 
changing  in  spirit. 

“ Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,  hut  he  thou  an 
example  to  the  believers  '" 

Then  there  are  men  who  never  grow  old  in  heart 
or  spirit.  Out  of  the  experience  which  comes  to 
them  with  gray  hair  they  take  the  sweetness  and 
the  faith  of  life,  and  go  on  into  the  battle  truly 
“an  example  to  the  believers."  It  is  with  this  hit¬ 
ter  spirit  that  The  R.  N.-1t.  greets  its  readers  as 
the  "old  year"  passes  out  to  join  the  silent  ma¬ 
jority.  The  new  year,  to  us,  represents  youth  with 
all  its  powers  and  possibilities.  It  is  rich  in  the 
legacy  of  experience,  but  that  is  like  treasure  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  soil — of  little  value  until  it  is  dug  up 
and  applied  to  our  present  needs.  This  year  is  to 
be  great  in  achievement.  Farmers  are  learning  how 
to  get  together  and  how  to  fight  their  battles  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  during  1917  they  will  have  the  chance 
to  test  their  weapons  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  into  the 
New  Year  liappy  in  the  thought  that  more  and 
more  of  our  readers  understand  that  if  we  are  to 
have  our  just  rights  we  must  fight  for  them.  Our 
New  Year’s  present,  is  a  pledge  to  devote  every  pow¬ 
er  that  we  possess  to  the  work  of  giving  farmers 
that  faith  and  hope  and  courage  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  get  together  in  a  fair  and  honorable 
battle  for  common  rights. 

Happy  New  Year! 

We  might  add  that  if  we  had  our  choice  of  a 
New  Year’s  present  we  would  make  our  annual  re¬ 
quest  for  a  great  subscription  mail  on  January  2. 
Every  year  we  have  an  ambition  to  make  this  first 
subscription  mail  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  Thus  far  it  has  never  failed  to  realize 
our  hope.  This  year  it  must  be  a  big  one  to  keep 
ahead.  Will  you  not  help  make  Tuesday.  January 
2,  the  banner  day? 

* 


lows  out  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  intend  to 
rouse  the  public  so  that  they  will  demand  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  government.  The 
stockholders  should  take  tills  up  first  of  all,  or  the 
public  will  make  them  do  it.  Too  big  a  job — you 
say?  Well,  we  shall  try  it  at  least.  Making  any 
progress?  Yes  sir — every  day  brings  new  recruits. 

♦ 

1  am”  enclosing  quite  a  lengthy  clipping  from  our 
daily  paper.  Will  you  explain  how  in  tlic  world  such 
a  man  as  Myrick  ever  gets  away  with  it?  Seems  to 
me  he  needs  a  lot  of  “attention"  from  right-thinking 
and  right-speaking  folks.  C.  A.  j. 

Massacli  u  setts. 

THE  clipping  states  that  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick  is 
to  be  made  the  head  of  the  new  Loan  Bank  at 
Springfield.  Mr.  Myrick  is  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  has  been  Indicted,  fo*  nd  guilty  and 
fined  for  defrauding  the  Post  Office  apartment,  and 
has  various  other  qualifications  which  would  seem 
to  fit  him  for  the  back  door  of  society  rather  than 
the  gilded  dome!  We  cannot  explain  the  problem. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  to  have  the  best  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  farm  paper  "n  the  world.  We  have 
found  a  customer  for  an  uncauglit  alligator,  restored 
a  lost  canary  bird,  and  performed  some  other  re¬ 
markable  feats  of  investigation,  but  we  must  give 
this  one  up.  The  human  mind  is  incapable  of  rea¬ 
soning  such  a  problem  out.  Our  guess  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  campaign  Mr.  Myrick,  working  covert¬ 
ly,  as  he  usually  does,  threw  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  ,  ”esent  Administration — and  is  now  receiving 
his  political  reward!  We  think  he  is  quite  capable 
of  supporting  the  Administration  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  criticizing  it  in  another.  If  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  will  stand  for  it,  they  should  answer 
the  question,  for  they  are  “right-thinking  and  right¬ 
speaking  folks." 

Brevities 

Mulch  the  strawberries  as  the  ground  freezes. 

If  the  sheep  are  not  wintered  well  how  can  they 
summer  profitably? 

What  a  show  window  is  to  a  storekeeper  a  farmer’s 
yard  is  to  his  farm. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  be  prospering  this  year  is 
the  trapping  business. 

IIow  much  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  needed  to  kill 
weevils  In  grain?  About  six  pounds  to  1000  cubic 
feet  of  bin.  Make  the  bin  air-tight  and  put  the  liquid 
on  toy  of  the  grain. 


tiou !”  Let  us  make  these  politicians  “can"  such 
cant  and  say  "yes"  or  “no”  about  what  they  will 
do.  This  season  will  see  the  hottest  fight  ever 
w  .god  at  Albany  over  any  question  involving  the 
rights  of  farmers.  The  Wicks  Committee  suggests 
legislation  Av1i?,rh  will  wipe  out  the  present  Foods 
and  Markets  Department.  At  the  same  time  far- 


TIIE  egg  dealers  in  New  York  have  tried  in  every 
way  to  evade  the  law  regarding  cold  storage 
eggs.  They  want  to  sell  these  eggs  as  the  fresh, 
new-laid  product  without  any  marking.  The  mat¬ 
ter  went  to  the  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court,  un¬ 
der  Justice  Bijur,  has  sustained  Commissioner  Dil 
ion’s  order  for  the  stamping  of  cold  storage  eggs, 


Prof.  Massey  writes  from  Maryland :  “Fall  cab¬ 
bage  plants  have  been  slaughtered  all  down  the  coast 
to  South  Carolina.  Everything  killed  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Norfolk,  and  mine  too  are  gone.  The  mild 
Fall  kept  them  in  such  a  tender  growing  condition  that 
they  did  not  get.  tough  enough  to  stand  the  sudden 
sharp  freeze,  and  growers  will  have  to  raise  plants  in 
cold  frames,  and  the  crop  will  probably  be  shorter  and 
later  than  usual.  I  have  never  known  so  general  a 
destruction  of  Fall-sown  cabbage  plants.” 


/ 


The  Wicks  Committee  and  the  Big 
Dealers 

Have  They  Lost  Interest  in  the  Producers  ? 

A  SYMPATHETIC!  ATTITUDE— For  some  weeks 
In  the  City  of  New  York  it  has  been  apparent  that 
the  Wicks  Committee  has  been  lending  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  ear  to  the  big  milk  distributors  and  big  dealers 
generally.  This  is  the  only  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  announcements  of  ox -.Tiulge  Ward, 
its  spokesman,  and  if  Senator  Wicks,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  entertain  other  sentiments, 
lie  has  failed  to  make  them  known.  Judge  Ward’s 
different  statements  summarize  in  part  at  least  as 
follows : 

1.  New  York  City  has  the  best  market  facilities  in 
the  world. 

2.  The  status  quo  of  the  distributing  business  should 
not  be  disturbed.  That  is  to  say,  the  present  men  and 
present  facilities  must  be  maintained. 

Opposition  to  terminal  markets. 

4.  The  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company  is  the 
best  and  most  efficient  concern  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

5.  New  York  City  should  be  divided  into  districts  and 
a  monopoly  of  the  distribution  of  milk  granted  by  legal 
authority  to  big  dealers  to  distribute  milk  exclusively 
in  each  of  these  districts. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. — If  Judge  Ward  and  the 
Wicks  Committee  remain  in  New  York  much  longer, 
they  will  probably  apply  for  an  edict  to  put  the  big 
dealers  in  food  generally  of  New  York  City  on  the 
calendar  of  saints.  He  has  discovered  virtues  in 
them  and  in  the  city  practice  of  food  distribution 
that  no  man  and  no  woman  ever  found  before.  He 
will  find  mighty  few  shippers  to  New  York  of  any 
class  who  will  agree  with  his  findings.  We  happen 
to  know  something  about  the  distributing  systems 
of  some  of  the  markets  in  the  world,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  no  large  city  in  the  world  has  a 
more  expensive  or  wasteful,  or  more  completely 
manipulated  market  than  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  system  now  existing  could  be 
made  any  worse  if  men  started  out  to  make  it  as 
bad  and  as  wasteful  as  they  could.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  shippers  of  every  class  hesitate  to 
send  goods  on  consignment  to  New  York.  When 
they  do  make  the  venture  it  is  with  the  feeling 
that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it, 
and  they  ship  to  New  York  only  because  they  are 
unable  to  find  a  market  anywhere  else.  Dealers  who 
go  to  the  country  and  buy  direct  from  the  farmers, 
benefit  from  this  condition.  They  are  able  to  buy 
from  farmers  for  less  than  the  market  price  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer  would  rather 
take  a  low  price  than  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  man¬ 
ipulated  system  existing  in  New  York  City.  Judge 
Ward  has  abundant  testimony  to  this  effect  and  he 
can  get  more  of  it  if  he  wants  it.  lie  will  find  an 
abundance  of  it  in  the  records  of  investigations 
made  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which 
are  at  his  disposal,  and  which  he  has*  studied  ap¬ 
parently  without  profit. 

NEEDLESS  INVESTIGATION. — If  Judge  Ward 
finds  the  market  system  perfect,  why  investigate 
further?  It  would  seem  to  a  lay  mind  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  and  the  Wicks  Committee 
to  do  but  to  take  their  grips  and  go  home.  If  the 
present  conditions  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
present  chain  of  dealers  and  speculators  are  to  be 
permitted  to  take  their  successive  tolls  out,  of  every 
pound  of  food  coming  to  the  city,  the  35-cent  dollar 
will  never  be  increased,  and  the  housewives  may  as 
well  give  up  hope  of  a  lower  cost  of  living.  The 
parasites  are  not  in  tin*  business  for  their  health  or 
pastime.  As  long  as  they  maintain  the  present 
system  they  are  going  to  add  their  profits  and  the 
cost  of  the  wasteful  system  to  the  foods.  There 
is  no  way  to  escape  it.  If  we  ever  get  cheaper  food 
in  the  city  it  will  be  by  encouraging  the  farmer  to 
a  larger  production  and  a  larger  shipment  by  pay¬ 
ing  him  a  better  price  for  it,  and  by  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  distribution  by  cutting  out  needless 
middlemen  and  wasteful  methods.  But  such  a  plan 
in  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  recent 
system. 

PARKS  YS.  TERMINAL  MARKET.— Judge  Ward 
asserts  that  the  expense  of  a  terminal  market  for 
New  York  City  would  not  he  justified.  During  the 
last  Legislature,  however,  Senator  Wicks  encour¬ 
aged  an  expense  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  State 
for  park  improvements,  which  in  Itself  is  worthy 
enough.  Parks  and  long  drives  along  the  Hudson 
are  worth  their  cost  to  men  with  automobiles  and 
time  for  recreation.  Such  men  are  not  troubled 
about  the  high  cost,  of  living.  It  is  the  laboring 
man,  his  patient  wife,  and  Ids  amende  children  who 
never  can  reach  these  spacious  parks  and  artistic 
driveways,  who  feel  the  pinch  of  the  high  cost  of 
food.  .There  was  no  argument  that  the  State  was 
too  poor  to  buy  parks  and  to  improve  them.  Will 
any  man  say  that  parks  and  driveways  are  of  great¬ 
er  importance  than  a  plentiful  .supply  of  fresh 
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healthful  food  for  the  poor  and  the  provident  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  eitv?  In  the  line  of  National  calamity  or 
defense,  the  parks  would  contribute  little  if  any¬ 
thing  to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  A  vigorous, 
healthful,  well-fed  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the 
only  safety  for  city.  State  or  national  life.  Parks 
and  driveways  for  the  rich,  and  hospitals  and  asy¬ 
lums  and  sanitariums  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate 
are  good  in  their  own  ways,  hut.  an  abundance  of 
fresh  food  in  proper  variety  for  the  poor  mothers 
and  children  would  depopulate  half  of  the  chari¬ 
table  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  the  city. 

THE  MILK  SYSTEM. — There  was  a  time  when 
milk  producers  in  this  section  might  have  consented 
to  anything  that  would  change  the  old  system  in 
making  prices  and  conducting  the  distribution  of 
milk.  At  that,  time  the  old  system  suited  the  deal¬ 
ers.  and  while  they  had  the  power  they  refused  to 
consent  to  any  change  and  maintained  their  sys¬ 
tem  with  varying  degrees  of  refinement  and  plunder 
for  40  years.  That  time  has  passed.  Farmers  have 
discovered  that  they  are  independent  of  the  milk 
trust.  They  have  dearly  demonstrated  that  the 
old  system  is  gone  and  gone  forever.  The  dealers 
realize  it  too.  They  know  that  the  system  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  would 
distribute  milk  throughout  the  City  of  New  York 
in  giving  better  service  and  better  quality  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  a  balance  of  3c  a  quart  average  for  the  year 
around  to  he  divided  up  in  a  better  price  to  the 
farmer  and  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer, 

PROPOSED  MONOPOLY.— In  this  extremity 
Judge  Ward  proposes  a  monopoly  for  the  dealer  to 
perpetuate  his  vested  interest  and  his  strangle-hold 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  State  for  all  time  to 
come.  If  there  is  any  plan  that  can  be  devised  to 
make  the  producer  and  consumer  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  than  they  were  before,  such  a  plan  has 
not.  yet.  been  proposed.  No  consumer  in  the  city 
could  get  a  quart  of  milk  except  through  this  au¬ 
thorized  monopoly.  No  producer  in  the  country 
could  sell  a  quart  of  milk  to  the  city  except  through 
this  monopoly.  They  would  he  legally  debarred 
from  selling  a  quart  of  milk  through  their  own  rep¬ 
resentatives.  It  is  doubtful  if  farmers  would  have 
consented  to  this  even  in  the  dire  distress  of  the 
past.  They  will  not  consent  to  it  now.  The  Wicks 
Committee  had  abundance  of  information  to  show 
extravagance  and  waste,  and  even  violations  of 
regulations  and  law  by  large  and  influential  milk 
distributors  and  dealers  in  food  products  generally. 
Included  in  this  was  a  little  graft,  by  janitors.  The 
committee  contented  itself  with  the.  expose  of  the 
janitor’s  little  graft,  hut  forgot  all  about  the  other 
violations,  or  at  least  ignored  them. 

DESTROYING  RIVALRY. — However,  it  did  not 
fail  to  delight  and  gratify  the  big  dealers  in  their 
ambition  to  drive  cooperative  farmers’  organizations 
out  of  business  Of  marketing  their  own  milk  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  one  man  who  has  built 
up  a  close  connection  between  cooperative  creamer¬ 
ies  and  the  consumers  of  milk  in  the  C-ity  of  New 
York,  has  been  N.  A.  Van  Son.  Fractically  alone 
and  unaided  he  went  to  New  York  some  eight  or  10 
years  ago  to  find  a  market  fox*  the  milk  of  co¬ 
operative  farming  associations.  As  his  business 
grew  he  earned  the  opposition  of  the  big  dealers, 
and  one  of  them  is  reported  by  several  witnesses  to 
have  said  that  he  would  drive  Van  Son  out  of  the 
milk  business  in  New  York  if  it  cost  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  do  it.  The  alleged  reason 
was  that  Van  Son  got  a  higher  price  for  the  far¬ 
mers  and  sold  for  less  to  the  consumer  than  the 
big  dealers  were  willing  to  do.  Information  was 
before  the  Wicks  Committee  that  various  witnesses 
had  stated  that  the  Stevens  Company  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  drive  Van  Son  out  of  business;  that  they 
had  offered  more  for  his  milk  in  the  country  and 
sold  for  less  than  their  usual  price  to  his  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  city.  This  information  was  passed  over, 
and  the  milk  trust  was  gratified  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  technical  case  of  irregularity  against  Mr. 
Van  Son.  If  the  committee  had  searched  the  world 
for  a  means  to  gratify  the  milk  trust,  it  could  not 
have  done  better,  unless  it  is  the  attempt  through 
innuendo  and  through  skilled  framing  of  questions 
for  a  witness  in  the  attempt  to  involve  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  a  pretense  of 
irregularity  because  it  had  negotiated  sales  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  Van  Son.  just  as  they  had 
with  practically  all  of  the  other  dealers  in  the 
city.  Judge  Ward  and  the  Wicks  Committee  have 
been  investigating  this  milk  problem  long  enough 
to  know  the  relations  of  the  Department  with  these 
contracts,  and  they  cannot  he  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Van  Son  and  the  Department  are  the  two 
factors  that  the  dealers  are  especially  anxious  to 
get  rid  of. 
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MILK  TRUST  AND  INDEPENDENTS.— We  do 
not  know  all  of  the  customers  that  bought  milk  of 
Van  Son.  We  do  know  that  during  the  last  year 
he  sold  milk  for  farmers’  cooperative  plants  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  Department  was  instrumental 
in  the  negotiations.  If  the  Wicks  Committee  want 
to  make  anything  out  of  that  they  are  welcome  to 
the  opportunity.  We  do  know  that  the  farmers  in 
tills  transaction  got  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to 
one  cent,  a  quart  more  than  the  milk  trust  was  paying 
other  farmers,  and  we  have  testimony  to  show  that 
Van  Son  was  still  able  to  economize  in  distribution 
to  sell  this  milk  at  a  price  lower  than  the  big  deal¬ 
ers.  The  Wicks  Committee  had  before  it  informa¬ 
tion  to  show  that  one  small  buyer  of  milk  last  year 
was  forced  by  the  system  to  cancel  a  contract  with 
Van  Son  and  buy  milk  from  a  member  of  the  milk 
trust,  The  supply  cost  him  $100  a  month  more 
than  the  Van  Son  price,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Van  Son  was  paying  the  producer  more  than 
ihe  trust  price.  The  committee  might  develop  this 
information  for  the  edification  of  producers  and 
consumers.  It  preferred  rather  to  devote  its  time 
to  a  technical  embarrassment  of  Van  Son  for  the 
edification  of  the  milk  magnates.  These  contracts 
are  direct  between  the  producer  and  the  dealer  in 
Van  Son’s  case.  just,  as  they  are  with  all  the  other 
dealers  in  the  city.  The  Department  negotiated 
them  in  accordance  with  its  duties,  and  the  reports 
and  pay  for  the  milk  went  direct  to  the  producers 
in  all  cases.  The  Department  has  never  received 
a  penny  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  of  the  trans¬ 
actions.  The  fight  on  Van  Sou  is  clearly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  independent  dealer  and 
helped  the  *  Department  sell  milk  for  farm  asso¬ 
ciations  at  prices  higher  than  the  trust  were  willing 
to  pay. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  hennery  eggs  in  light,  supply  and 
good  demand.  Fancy  nearby  white  henneries  63c  to 
65c;  fancy  large  brown  henneries  54c-  to  57c;  prime 
nearby  hennery  whites  53c  to  62c;  nearby  gathered 
whites  53 o  to  62c;  white  pullet  50c  to  56c;  nearby 
gathered  brown  ami  mixed  48c  to  52c. 

BUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  butter  4114c 
to  42 l/fc e;  prime  to  fancy  creamery  3Sc  to  42c;  ordin¬ 
ary  creamery  35c  to  3714c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy  38c 
to  40c ;  Eastern  dairy  mixed  packages  30c  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Nearby  fowls  and  chickens  20c; 
Leghorns  18c;  turkeys  30c;  roosters  14c  to  16c;  ducks 
and  geese  16c  to  18c. 

N.  B. — Shipping  Live  Poultry;  Coops  should  be  high 
enough  to  permit  the  poultry  to  stand  easily  upright 
without  bending  their  legs  and  with  space  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  slats  to  pass  their  heads  through.  The 
coops  should  be  strong,  but  light;  heavy  wood  can  be 
dispensed  with  if  long  nails  are  used.  They  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  be  awkward  and  cumbersome  to  han¬ 
dle.  When  large  coops  are  used  they  should  have  par¬ 
titions,  so  that  when  the  coop  is  accidently  tilted  the 
whole  weight  of  the  poultry  will  not  be  thrown  upon 
those  at  the  side  and  end.  Crowding  too  many  in  a 
coop  causes  suffocation.  Only  one  kind  should  be  sent 
in  xt  coop  when  the  size  of  the  lot  permits  the  dividing 
the  kinds.  All  poultry  reaching  here  the  following 
day  after  shipment  should  he  fed  lightly  before  being 
placed  in  the  coop,  so  as  to  avoid  un  infringement  of 
the  law  regarding  food  in  the  crops  of  poultry.  West¬ 
ern  and  southern  poultry  shipped  here  is  generally  sent 
in  carloads,  accompanied  by  ti  man  to  feed  and  water 
them.  The  first,  day  or  two  after  the  ear  starts  the 
poultry  should  be  fed  lightly;  after  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  their  new  quarters  the  quantity  of  food 
may  he  increased  with  good  results.  Overfeeding  on 
the  start  makes  the  poultry  dumpish  and  sick,  from 
which  they  do  not  recover  on  tin*  journey.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  trade  here  is  to  let  the  coops  go  with  the 
poultry  free.  Upon  request  we  will  return  empty  coops 
by  express  charges  collect.  The  principal  market  days 
are  Monday  to  Thursday  inclusive.  There  is  seldom 
much  trade  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  The  demand  for 
live  poultry  is  much  larger  during  the  Hebrew  holidays 
and  feast  days. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— A  few  fancy  Maryland 
turkeys  sold  33c  to  35c;  Virginia  31c  to  33c;  fat  ducks 
and  geese  23c;  heavy  roasters  26c:  Leghorn  roosters 
21c;  old  cocks  16c:  prime  white  squabs  $3  to  $6  per 
rloz. ;  Spring  guineas,  3  to  4  pounds  to  pair,  per  pair, 
$1.25;  Spring  guineas,  2  pounds  to  pair,  per  pair,  75c. 

RABBITS. — Prime  jacks  30c  to  50e  per  pair;  cot¬ 
ton  tails  20o  to  30c  per  pair, 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Country  dressed  calves  in 
moderate  supply.  Fancy  20c  to  21c;  good  to  prime 
IS  14c  to  20c;  common  to  medium  17c  to  lS!4c ;  dressed 
buttermilks  12c  to  14c. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Fancy  calves  14c  to  15c;  good  to 
prime  1214c  to  13c;  common  1016  to  lie;  veal  culls 
8c  to  !>c ;  buttermilks  6c  to  7c;  yearlings  $6  to  $6.50. 
Spring  lambs  13%e  to  14c;  old  ewes  6c  to  Sc;  hogs 
10c  to  lOViC. 

DRESSED  HOGS  AND  ROASTING  PIGS.— 
Dressed  hogs,  100  t>>  120  pounds  each.  13c  to  1314c ; 
125  to  150  pounds  each.  12J4<'  tc»  13c:  2H(t  pounds 
each,  1214<-  to  13c;  Over  200  pounds,  lie  to  12c.  Roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  10  to  15  pounds  each,  21c;  15  to  20  pounds 
each,  LSe  to  20c;  25  to  35  pounds  each,  16c  to  17e. 

APPLES. — Supply  of  barreled  apples  moderate  and 
fruit  moving  slowly  at  top  prices.  Western  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  in  large  accumulation  and  prices  low.  McIntosh 
$3  to  $6.50  per  barrel;  fancy  Northern  Spy  $4  to 
$5.50;  B.*  grade  $2.50  to  $3.50;  ungraded  $2.50  to  $3; 
fancy  Snow  $1  to  $6;  II  grade  $2  to  $3.50;  ungraded 
$2  to  $3.50;  fancy  Kings  $3.50  to  $5;  B  grade  $2  to  $3; 
! :  libbardstnn  A  grade  $3  to  $3.50;  B  grade  $2  to  $2.50; 

(Continued  on  page  1607.) 
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December  30,  1910. 


From  Day  to  Day 

Old  Year,  Good  Night ! 

Olrl  year,  good  night!  A  faithful  friend 
You've  been  to  us,  and  heaven  send 
You  peace,  as  through  the  noisy  night 
You  take  your  long  and  solemn  flight 
Adown  the  path  we  all  descend. 

You  brought  us  merry  hours  to  spend ; 
In  gratitude  we  would  forefend 
From  you  the  thought  of  parting  slight: 
Old  year,  good  night  I 


nourishment,  the  delicate  digestion  of  the 
house’s  head  (rendered  troublous  by  too 
close  adherence  to  white  bread)  caused 
me  to  feed  coarsen  brands.  The  result  paid 
twofold,  for  indigestion  ceased,  and  the 
bread  bill  lowered.  I  obtain  graham  at. 
retail  for  3%  cents  a  pound.  In  half¬ 
barrel  lots  it  reaches  the  .$(5  limit  for  a 
barrel.  In  some  localities  it  would  be 
less,  perhaps  $5.  I  use  this  for  muffins, 
and  for  raised  bread,  half  and  half,  with 
white  flour.  It  needs  a  little  longer 
rising,  and  longer  baking.  Common 
brown  middlings,  cattle  feed,  makes  a 


Good  night  and  when  we,  too,  must  wend 
Our  midnight  way  your  path  to  attend, 
Come,  good  old  year,  and  bring  a  light 
To  make  our  path  a  little  bright ; 

Not  here,  not  now,  let  friendship  end ; 

Old  year,  good  night ! 

— Alexander  Maclean. 

♦ 

IIebe  is  a  recipe  for  egg  bread,  given 
by  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  dispenses 
with  wheat  flour:  Gradually  beat  into 
half  a  cupful  of  cold  boiled  rice  one  pint 
of  milk  and  add  one  teaspoonfnl  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  two 
eggs  lightly  beaten,  two  cupfuls  of  Indian 
meal  (white  is  best)  and  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder.  Beat  the  mixture 
very  hard  and  bake  in  shallow,  greased 
tins  in  a  quick  oven.  This  bread  should 
he  quite  thin  nnd  served  cut  into  gener¬ 
ous  squares  with  plenty  of  sweet  butter. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  New  York  women  have 
started  a  nation-wide  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  men  and  women 
along  economic  lines  so  that  they  will  be 
better  able  to  solve  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Among  the  ideas  to  be  developed  are  the 
following : 

To  conserve  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  to  the  end  that  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  shall  be  kept  within  normal  limits. 

To  encourage  economy  and  thrift  in 
An i erica n  households. 

To  eliminate  carelessness,  waste  and 
ext  ravagaace. 

To  promote  the  idea  of  personal  mar¬ 
keting  and  bargaining. 

To  excite  interest  in  the  development  of 
increased  production  of  foodstuffs. 

To  bring  about  improved  transportation 
and  better  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  _ 

To  advocate  some  form  of  national 
council  to  adopt  practical  measures  of 
prevention  and  relief  from  increasing 
higher  prices. 

It  is  suggested  that  missionary  work  in 
these  lines  be  carried  on  through  women’s 
clubs,  housewives’  organizations,  colleges, 
schools,  women  doctors  and  lawyers, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  the  movies. 
The  movies  were  used  in  the  egg  boycott 
quite  effectively,  flashing  on  the  screens 
an  admonition  advising  economy.  Every 
other  civilized  country  is  now  studying 
economy  in  food,  clothes  and  living.  The 
United  States  has  long  had  a  reputation 
for  extravagance  arising  from  our  plenty  ; 
the  time  has  now  come  to  copy  the  thrift 
of  the  old  world. 

* 

A  quick  coffee  cake,  that  will  be  found 
excellent  in  an  emergency,  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Sift  together  three  cupfuls  of 

flour,  half  a  teaspoouful  of  salt,  three 
tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  baking  powder.  Bub  in  very  lightly 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  butter.  Beat 
two  eggs  till  light,  add  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  milk  and  stir  into  the  dry 
ingredients,  adding  more  milk  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  batter  should  be  very  stiff. 
Grease  a  pan  thoroughly,  and  spread  the 
batter  about  three-fourths  of  an  iuch 
thick.  Mix  together  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  granulated 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Mix  these  in¬ 
gredients  until  crumbly,  and  spread 
quickly  over  the  top  of  the  batter.  Bake 

in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

* 

New  Year’s  resolutions  are  often  a 
subject  of  jest,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
us  who  would  not  be  the  better  for  mak¬ 
ing  some.  With  the  average  person  it  is 
not  so  much  great  moral  reforms  that  are 
needed  as  the  minor  faults  that  cause 
friction  in  family  life.  There  is  many  a 
household  where  at  least  one  member  of 
the  family  could  remove  half  the  jars  and 
disagreements  by  being  pleasant.  Don’t 
we  all  know  good,  kind,  hardworking 
people  who  have  never  learned  that  “a 
merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine?” 

Cheaper  Breadstuffs 
Part  I 

Before  the  rising  price  of  process  flour 
scared  me  into  searching  for  lower-cost 


very  nice  muffin,  but  only  one  part  to 
three  parts  white  flour  can  be  used  with 
success.  Still,  if  pastry  flour  (which  is 
a  dollar  a  barrel  cheaper  than  bread 
flour)  is  used,  this  is  quite  a  cheap 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9241— Clli  Id's  Ki. 
mono  Night  Gown, 
1,  2,  4  an<l  (>  years. 


9189 — Child's  Coat, 
4  to  10  years. 


9233 — C  H  e  m  i  s  e, 
small  34  or  30.  me¬ 
dium  38  or  40.  large 
42  or  44  bust. 


9155 — Girl’s  Dress 

4  to  8  years. 


9209  —  Gathered 
Blouse,  34  to  44 
bust. 

9240 — Skirt  with 
Plaits  at  Sides,  24 
to  32  waist. 


9227 — boose  Coat, 
34  to  44  bust. 


“gem,”  and  pastry  flour  is  better  than 
high-priced  flour  for  everything  hut  yeast 
bread. 

A  muffin  very  popular  among  my  neigh¬ 
bors  is  of  bran,  one  part  bran  to  two 
parts  white  flour.  This  makes  an  ideal 
health  biscuit,  some  cooks  even  using 
half  bran.  Somo  add  an  egg.  and  two 
tablespoons  sugar  to  a  quart  of  the  com¬ 
bined  flours.  I  use  molasses,  but  some 
think  this  too  sticky  with  bran.  If  so, 
use  less.  Mix  stiff,  no  shortening.  But¬ 
termilk  with  the  soda  is  better  than 
cream  of  tartar. 

I  have  been  varying  my  breakfast 
cereal  with  different  meals.  I  still  have 
graponuts  on  hand,  and  oatmeal,  which 
is  the.  cheapest  of  all  brands,  because  the 
rolled  goes  farther  than  any  other,  but 
two  mornings  of  the  week  we  have  rye. 
This  is  a  balf-cent  higher  than  graham, 
but  can  be  served  with  a  syrup  of 


molasses  and  butter.  Sugar  is  higher, 
and  harder  to  digest.  Cook  like  any 
mush,  stirring  into  boiling  water.  Some¬ 
times  for  supper  we  crave  corumeal 
mush  with  milk.  Next  morning  slice  the 
left-over  mush  and  fry  in  a  little  butter, 
and  serve  with  boiled  molasses  and  but¬ 
ter.  Some  like  the  mush  when  first 
made,  served  with  the  hot  syrup. 

Whole  corn,  hulled  in  boiling  lye 
(soda)  well  washed,  and  cooked  in  quick 
boiler  makes  a  delicious  cereal  with 
milk.  And  who  knows  that  homemade 
hominy  can  be  secured  by  boiling  plain 
cracked  corn  in  salted  water?  Serve  like 
the  put-up  brand. 

Personally  I  like  buckwheat  mush 
Served  with  honey,  or  maple  syrup,  hot, 
and  butter.  It  is  delicious  with  quartered 
apples  added  after  the  mush  has  thick¬ 
ened.  Set  in  oven  till  apples  have  cooked, 
then  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Entire  wheat,  ground  or  with  kernels 
whole,  is  a  very  nourishing  dish  and  an 
excellent  variant.  Ground  wheat  is 
cooked  like  any  mush,  but,  the  whole  ker¬ 
nels  requires  as  much  time,  steamed  or  in 
double  boiler  or  tireless  cooker,  as  rolled 
oats.  Serve  usually  with  cream.  Cane 
sugar  taxes  the  digestion,  and  whenever 
the  consumer  may.  honey  or  maple  sugar 
is  preferable,  either  for  sweetening  syrup 
or  for  cookery.  When  the  breakfast 
cereal  is  homemade  five  mornings  a  week, 
and  some  form  of  “colored  bread”  supple¬ 
ments  the  white  bread  every  day  at  din¬ 
ner  and  supper,  the  family’s  health  gains 
at  the  same  pace  that  the  purse  fattens. 

Buckwheat  Bread. — Two  quarts  white 
flour,  two  (pi arts  buckwheat  (ground  en¬ 
tire).  two  teaspoons  salt,  one  cup  fresh 
yeast,  or  one  compressed  yeast  cake,  half 
cup  molasses,  warm  water  or  new  whole 
or  separated  milk,  quite  warm.  Mix  stiff 
enough  to  knead.  After  rising  to  twice 
its  bulk,  knead  down,  and  leave  to  rise 
again.  Mold  into  very  small  loaves,  size 
of  man’s  fist,  and  raise  to  twice  size,  and 
bake.  After  it  seems  done,  cover  and 
bake  again.  This  gives  a  hard  crust, 
which  may  be  remedied  by  greasing  all 
over,  under  and  upper  side,  without 
breaking  loaves  apart.  This  is  very  good 
without  the  molasses.  If  expense  is  an 
item,  the  cheap  molasses  used  for  cattle 
feed  is- fairly  good  in  this  combination. 

Buckwheat  Biscuit. — One  quart  cheap 
pastry  flour,  one  quart  buckwheat,  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  molasses, 
scant  teaspoon  soda  to  every  two  cups 
buttermilk  in  mixing  stiff  enough  to  roll. 
Thick  sour  cream  may  be  used,  or  bonny 
clabber.  If  sweet  milk  or  sweet  cream  ist 
used,  or  ice  water,  add  cream  of  tartar, 
twice  amount  of  soda.  If  sugar,  maple 
sugar,  or  honey  displaces  the  molasses, 
use  a  little  less  soda.  Quick  fire.  They 
may  be  made  without  sweetening. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


”  let  them 
/Bead  it 


Farmers  need  a  change.  This  includes 
the  “women  folks.”  They  need  to  get 
away  more  than  anybody  else.  That’s 
why  California  appeals  to  them.  It’s  so 
different  from  back  home. 

In  California  you  never  are  “  frozen 
up.”  There  every  day  is  a  summer 
day  —  for  work  or  play.  There  crops 
grow  the  year  ’round.  There  you  can 
always  have  something  ready  to  mar¬ 
ket.  There  live-stock  needs  little  shel¬ 
ter.  Nature  is  more  friendly.  Not 
so  much  of  your  effort  is  necessary 
“  just  to  live.”  Schools  and  churches? 
None  better. 

California  adds  fifteen  years  to  the 
average  life. 

Hasn’t  California  always  appealed  to 
you?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  live  there? 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  reasonably  you 
can  make  the  trip,  the  cost  of  the  round-trip 
ticket,  good  nine  months  —  the  things  to  see  on 
the  journey — -the  opportunities  for  the  farmer 
who  desires  to  live  in  California?  Then  drop 
me  a  postal  to-day,  saying  “  Send  California 
books.” 

Our  book.  "  San  Joaquin  Valley,"  tells  about 
this  great  valley,  40  to  90  miles  vride  and  250 
miles  long,  in  the  heart  of  California  —  its 
productive  soil  —  its  ever-growing  climate  —  its 
ample  water — its  abundant  crops  and  hungry 
markets. 

"  Dairying  in  San  Joaqnin  Valley  "  is  an¬ 
other  book  that  tells  of  the  extra  profits  in 
dairying  under  California  conditions. 

“  Poultry  Raising  in  San  Joaquin  Vnlley  ’* 
dwells  on  the  successes  made  in  this  line,  es¬ 
pecially  by  women. 

All  these  books  are  free,  as  well  as  the  special 
information  which  we  will  gladly  give  you  if 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  have  and  what  you 
want  to  do. 

Personally-conducted  excursions  three  times 
a  week  in  tourist  sleepers  enable  the  family  to 
travel  cheaply  and  Comfortably  with  pleasant 
neighbors  nnd  learn  about  California  at  first 
hand.  Thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  save 
money  by  living  in  California  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season. 

C.L.Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner,  A.  T.&S.F.Ry, 
S263  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dug,  peer 
or  any  kind  ot  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  Ian  and  finish  thorn  right ;  )iml<e 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  and  women), 
robns,  rugs  or  cloves  when  order,  4. 

Yourfur  goods  will  cost  you  Ick*  Hum 
to  bay  them,  and  bo  ni.rth  unite.  Our 
Illustrator!  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  slivH  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  Sr  ml  out  1  Uia 
valuable  book  except  upon  rsijiu'sl. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  ami  csre  for 
hide;:  bow  anil  when  vr.  p»y  thn  Irnlght 
both  way.  ;  about  our  safe  d>  run:  pro¬ 
cess  which  la  a  tremendous  adviintairn 
to  tiro  customer,  especially  on  horan 
hldo.  and  calf  skina  ;  about,  tho  fur 
goods  and  triune  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  eta.  It  you  want  a  copy  scud  11* 
your  correct  address.  . 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
571  Lycll  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


INTERPRISE 


and  Food 
Chopper 

rx*- 

These  pictures  show 
the  reason  why  the( 
“Enterprise”  is  pre- 


IRON  CEMEfST  CsJO.t 

Permanently  repairs 
lea  kg  or  cracks  in 
boilers,  stoves,  furnaces, 
»  water  jackets,  radiators, 
etc.  15c  a  can,  25c  by  mail. 

JT  SM00TH-0N  M’F’G  CO. 

^  Jersey  City,  H.  J. 


- i  ^  —  r  -  ~ 

ferred  by  everyone  who  has 
need  to  chop  meat,  sausage  or  ■ 
'other  food.  Remove  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  “Enterprise”  fl 
Chopper;  you  will  find  the  B 

■ad  ntmnl  rvlntA  d  t  lia  ^  h'rtFar 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


5  perforated  steel  plate  and  the  “Enter-  j 
I  prise”  four-bladed  steel  knife  that, 

■  working  in  contact,  really  cut  and  I 

I _ X _ ] _ 3  A _ -  - _ _ I _ 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard... 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas... 

Citrus  Fruit-s.  Hume . . . 

California  Fruit*.  Wicltson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 

Plum*  and  Plnm  Culture.  Waugh _ 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia 

Bealby  . 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . . 


slice  food  and  do  not  tear,  rend,  man-  ■ 
gie  or  squeeze  out  the  rich  juices. 

All  nourishment  and  original  food  flavor  is  preserved 
when  you  use  the 

“ENTERPRISE”  j 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  "Enterprise"  knifo-and-plate  Chopper  is  made  ' 
in  sizes  for  every  purpose.  No.  5.  Family  size, 
$2.00;  No.  10.  larre  size,  $3.00 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  Auk  for  the  "Enter¬ 
prise"  and  see  that  the  name  is  on  the  machine. 

The  ‘'Enterprise”  Fool  Chopper  is  lower-priced.  | 
Has  four  cutters.  Small  size.  $1.25.  Family  . 
jlze,  1.50.  Large  z£„  $2-25. 

% The  Enterprising  Housekeeper''’  —  anew  cook  book  ■ 
containing  200  tested  recipes  and  household  hints,  | 
Sent  far  4c  in  stamps.  m 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  70  PHILADELPHIA  | 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . . 52.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport.....  2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 
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Winter  Preparations  in  Tennessee 

The  busy  hustling  times  of  Winter 
preparations  are  over,  but  what  a  hurry 
and  scurry  it  has  been !  Yet  bow  thank¬ 
ful  I  am  to  live  in  a  country  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  things  to  eat.  The  first 
empty  cans  were  filled  with  strawberries, 
some  wild  ones  mixed  with  the  tame  ones 
for  flavor.  By  the  way,  I  always  pre¬ 
serve  or  make  jam  of  the  strawberry. 
Next  on  the  list  were  cherries.  They 
were  so  scai*ce  I  thought  myself  quite 
lucky  in  obtaining  24  quarts  and  a  bit  of 
jelly.  Speaking  of  jelly.  I  flavor  apple 
jelly  with  cherry  leaves,  some  with  peach 
seed  kernels,  some  with  rose  geranium 
leaves  and  some  with  lemons  and  oranges. 

Then  dewberries,  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  :  these  grow  wild  and  are  so  lus¬ 
cious  .1  never  get  as  many  as  1  should 
like  to  have,  to  can.  jelly,  make  jam,  pre¬ 
serve,  and  spice.  We  used  to  dry  sack¬ 
fuls  of  thpm  to  sell,  hut  dried  berries  are 
now  a  thing  of  tlm  past.  1  have  SI  quarts 
put  by  for  Winter  use.  Peaches  were  al¬ 
most  a  failure  this  year,  and  some  car¬ 
ried  over  from  last  year  are  all  we  have 
for  this  Winter.  Apples  and  quinces, 
while  not  plentiful,  were  sufficient  to 
make  butters  and  fill  many  jars.  We 
only  made  28  gallons  of  apple  butter,  and 
see  that  the  supply  is  going  to  run  short, 
so  we  will  slice  a  large  kettleful  of  pump¬ 
kins,  add  sufficient  water  to  cook  tender, 
stir  until  smooth,  and  cook  until  smooth, 
add  sugar,  spice  and  half  gallon  of  grape 
juice,  and  boil  until  thick ;  this  will  make 
good  custards  and  delicious  spreads  while 
fresh.  Meanwhile  we  Were  quite  busy 
making  chow  chow  out  of  the  last  cab¬ 
bage,  greeu  tomatoes,  green  peppers,  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  some  sweet  pickle  out  of  the 
green  tomatoes  we  like,  too.  Canned 
beans,  corn  and  tomatoes,  wild  grapes 
and  a  few  tame  grapes  complete  the  list 
in  jars. 

Three  bushels  of  dry  beans  raised  in 
the  corn,  10  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
seven  of  sweet  potatoes  well  wrapped  in 
paper  and  packed  in  paper-lined  boxes, 
stand  between  us,  a  family  of  seven,  and 
a  paper  bag  existence. 

We  shall  butcher  our  own  hogs.  We 
have  our  own  milk  and  butter,  and  part 
of  our  bread  stuff  in  view,  and  yet  I 
worry  because  shoes,  sugar,  etc,,  are  so 
high,  available  cash  so  scarce,  and  so 
many  people  worse  off  than  ourselves; 
blit  I  find  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
generally  a  way,  and  think  it  hetter  to 
put  by  the  surplus  material  for  a  time 
of  need  than  to  let  it  lie  and  decay. 

The  high  price  of  wearing  apparel  has 
made  us  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and 
continue  make-shifts  out  of  the  well- 
worn  garments  on  hand.  Overalls  are 
ripped  apart,  the  good  portions  of  back 
parts  of  one  pair  used  to  put  new  fronts 
in  others:  they  well  pay  for  time  ex¬ 
pended.  T  use  the  machine  for  patching, 
and  find  it  a  great  time-saver.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  worn-out  shirts  furnish 
sleeves  and  backs  for  others.  Under¬ 
wear  is  cut  down  and  made  over,  some 
with  sleeves  of  white  stocking  legs, 
sweaters  for  everyday  wear  mended  in  the 
same  manner,  stockings  arc  refooted  and 
socks  mended  in  time,  last  nearly  as  long 
again,  comforts  that  will  pass  muster 
another  season  by  a  reinforced  lining, 
have  one  added  of  the  best  portions  of 
pieces  not  used  in  mending.  Next  Fall 
they  will  help  pad  new  comforts.  Sheets 
worn  thin  in  the  middle  are  ripped  apart 
and  outer  edges  sewed  together.  Pillow 
slips  I  find  last  longer  when  end  seams 
are  cut  off  and  the  centers  put  on  sides 
in  renewing.  The  hack  widths  of  the 
everyday  dresses  furnish  tie-around 
aprons  for  cooking,  dishwashing,  etc. 
Quilted  head  pieces  of  everyday  bonnets 
make  good  iron  holders  and  pan  lifters. 

MRS.  n.  B.  P. 


Pepper  Sauce 

Please  publish  a  recipe  for  pepper 
sauce  in  your  next  issue. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  reader  gives  no  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  It  is  our  rule  not  to  answer  an¬ 
onymous  questions,  but  this  is  evidently 
written  in  good  faith,  and  we  only  re¬ 
mind  this  inquirer  once  more  that  we 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  any  query  in 
our  “next  issue,’’  and  that  where  imme¬ 
diate  answer  is  desired  a  response  is  sent 
by  mail  whenever  full  name  and  address 
are  given.  Pepper  vinegar,  commonly 


493. — Scarf,  size  17x54  inches.  This  scarf  is  the  butterfly  design,  of  which  centerpiece 
and  sofa  pillow  have  been  given  nlrendy.  It  is  stamped  and  tinted  on  white  linen,  embroid¬ 
ery  being  cross-stitch.  Price  of  scarf,  with  mercerized  floss  for  working,  85  cents. 


celery,  wash  herbs  and  put  in  a  muslin 
bag  with  the  onion  stuck  with  cloves  and 
the  mace;  tie  these  up  tight,  cut  the  ham 
into  slices,  place  some  pieces  of  hare  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  add  a  little  ham, 
carrot,  onion,  celery,  salt,  pepper,  cay¬ 
enne  and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in  layers 
until  the  jar  is  full,  then  cover  with 
stock  or  water,  add  catsup,  Worcester 
sauce  and  sugar;  cover  with  a  plate  or 
saucer;  put  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water;  stew  gently  for  three 
hours;  boil  the  liver  from  the  hare  and 
chop  very  finely,  mix  the  flour  with  some 
of  the  stock;  add  liver,  then  pour  in 
the  contents  of  jar  half  an  hour  before 
dishing  up  and  let  it  boil  well  to  cook 
the  flour.  Serve  with  forcemeat  balls 
made  thus :  two  ounces  chopped  suet, 
two  ounces  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley,  one  teaspoon  thyme, 
slice  of  ham  chopped  small,  rind  of  one 
lemon  grated,  two  eggs,  pepper,  salt  and 
cayenne.  Put  ingredients  into  a  basin 
with  the  well  beaten  eggs  and  mix  well. 
Make  into  balls,  cover  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Port 
wine,  which  is  used  in  many  vecipes  in 
the  gravy,  is  omitted  from  this.  Serve 
with  currant  jclly- 


called  pepper  sauce,  is  made  as  follows: 
Break  up  half  a  dozen  red  pepper*,  the 
small  hot  ones;  dried  peppers  may  be 
used.  Add  three  dozen  black  pepper  corns 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to  a 


quart  of  vinegar.  Scald  vinegar,  and 
pour  over  the  peppers.  Put  in  a  jar, 
steep  over  night,  strain  and  bottle. 

Jugged  Hare 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  English  jugged 
hare,  which  is  a  very  savory  way  of 


cooking  ordinary  American  rabbit :  One 
hare,  two  large  onions,  one  carrot,  one 
head  celery,  one-lmlf  nutmeg,  one  blade 
mace,  16  cloves,  one  bunch  parsley,  one 
bunch  thyme,  one  hunch  marjoram,  one- 


quarter  pound  lean  ham,  three  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  mushroom 
catsup,  two  tablespoons  Worcester  sauce, 
one  tablespoon  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  cay¬ 
enne.  Cut  bare  into  neat  pieces,  chop 
one  onion  fine  and  stick  cloves  into  the 
other  one.  scrape  and  chop  carrot  and 


“Guess  I’ll  get  out  the  old 
Oil  Heater” 

THE  old  one  is  still  good — if  it’s  a 
Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater. 

For  the  price  of  a  scuttle -full  of  coal 
you  can  buy  about  two  gallons  of 

SOGONY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OlLCOJEN.Y. 


Burned  in  a  Perfection  Smoke¬ 
less  Oil  Heater  these  two  gal¬ 
lons  give  you  heat  enough  to 
warm  any  ordinary  room  for, 
20  hours.  No  coal  to  carry 
or  ashes  to  clean  out. 

Burn  kerosene,  and  cut  the  high 
cost  of  heating.  SOGONY  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York’s  best  grade  of  refined  oil. 

Say  SOCON  Y  to  the  grocer’s  boy. 
Look  for  the  SO  CONY  Sign  at 
your  dealer’s. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Office*) 

New  York  Albany 

Buffal*  Boston 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

last  year.  The  average  cost  of  keeping 
12  gride  Ilolstcins  and  a  purebred  bull 
for  one  year  was  as  follows : 

Grain  .  $33.37 

Hay.  fodder,  straw .  29.62 

Ensilage .  32.92 

Electricity  for  milking  and  grinding  4.36 

Use  of  buildings .  3.33 

Insurance  and  taxes .  2.00 

Interest  5  per  cent,  on  $1,452, . . .  6.05 

195  man  hours  at  .15 . 29.24 

36  2-3  equipment  hours  at  .OS.  .  .  .  2.93 

26  2-3  horse  hours  at  .10 .  5.87 

Miscellaneous  .  4.67 

Depreciation  .  25.75 


December  30,  1010, 


Breeding  Up  Holstein  Cattle 

The  American  Cow. — I  was  interested 
in  an  article  on  page  1526  entitled, 
“What  About  Ayrshire  Cattle?”  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  men  answering  the 
inquiry  dealt  more  in  theories  than  facts. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  a  matter  of 
brass  tacks,  it  doesn’t  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  remote  ancestors  of 
our  cows  came  from  the  hills  of  Scotland, 
the  marshes  of  Holland  or  the  balmy 
Island  of  Jersey.  We  are  tending  all 
the  wbfio  to  produce  an  American  cow. 
And  by  this  I  mean  the  greatest  dairy 
cow  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  of 
America  are  prone  to- go  after  the  dollars, 
and  dollars  in  a  dairy  cow  means  milk. 


have  been  kept  for  pure  profit.  The 
utility  Jersey  of  to-day  is  much  larger, 
and  she  gives  a  much  larger  flow  of  not-so* 
rich  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  IIol- 
stein-Fricsiau  has  maintained  her  size 
and  heavy  flow  of  milk,  but  because  of 
the  care  and  grain  rations,  she  is  giving 
much  richer  milk  than  lit  ancestors.  I 
remember  that  only  in  1S93,  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition,  the  mixed  milk  of  the 
prize  Holstein-Friesian  herd  tested  be'ow 
the  legal  standard  of  3  per  cent.  But 
you  can  safely  hot  that  nothing  of  that 
sort  would  happen  at  the  present  day. 

Rica  Milkers. — If  one  really  wishes 
to  improve  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  his 
Holstein-Friesian  herd  there  is  nothing 


Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
hacked  by  three  generations  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  He  rep¬ 
resents  blood  lines  followed  at 

@M  e  r  i  d  a  1  e  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

ayer  6  mckinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cost  of  5617  lbs.  milk . $149.11 

Cost  per  cwt,  last  year .  2.65 

Average  price  received  .  1.79 

These  figures  do  not  look  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  the  milk  producer.  Through  the 
agitation  for  better  prices,  the  farmers 
have  now  been  able  to  secure  $2.15  per 
cwt.  at  the  station  for  Philadelphia  ilk 
during  the  November  to  May  period, 
which  makes  the  situation  look  a  little 
brighter. 

Even  though  I  have  been  producing 
milk  at  a  loss  it  has  not  been  wise  for 
me  to  dispense  with  the  dairy  cow  be¬ 
cause  of  several  reasons.  My  barn  is 
equipped  for  the  dairy  business,  having 
silos,  milking  machines  and  concrete 
stables  with  stanchions,  so  if  I  went  into 
some  other  kind  of  live  stock  I  would 
have  my  money  invested  in  an  outfit 
which  I  could  not  use,  and  would  have 
to  make  additional  investments  if  I  kept 
steers,  hogs  or  chickens  on  the  same 
scale  as  my  dairy.  Besides  this,  I  would 
not  be  experienced  in  the  care  of  those 
animals,  and  so  yvould  run  chances  of 
failure.  I  would  also  not  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  my  cows  to  advantage,  because 
when  a  farmer  sells  bis  herd  it  is  usually 
looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

I  feel  that  when  the  investigations  now 
under  way  are  completed  aud  the  cost  of 
milk  production  becomes  generally  known 
to  the  public,  and  the  distribution  be¬ 
comes  properly  regulated,  the  farmer  will 
get  for  his  milk  what  it  costs  him  to 
produce  it,  and  until  then  it  is  better  to 
get  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  uloney 
invested  in  the  equipment  than  none  at 
all,  aud  it  is  also  better  to  get  low 
wages  for  man,  horse  and  equipment 
labor  than  to  have  them  idle.  w.  n.  R. 

Palm,  Fenna. 


te Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd** 

tis  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Riof. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Celt.  Describes  the  five  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  successful  dairy  row.  Explains 
honr  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualities 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  for  this  booklet  today.  It’s  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


WE  ARE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  18  months  old;  also  1  BULL  CALF,  1  month 
old— all  of  Nohl.e  of  Oakland  and  .St.  Lambert  breed - 
i ntf.  Also  50  Regiatered  (  heater  White  Pigs.lt) 
weeks  to  4  months  old.  Also  Sows  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing  nod  Boars  for  service.  Writs  for  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Stevens’  Farm 
H0LSTEINS 


X  Holstein  heifer  calves.  815 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
live.  13  registered  heifer 
Calves,  registered  hull  calves, 
all  ages.  All  from  high-pro- 
fhiclnjr  dams. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


A  Herd  Bull  with  a  Good  Family  Record 


1  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
sOOn.  Cow*  that  are  bred  for  milk.  The)  till 
tlio  pall.  Coiiib  aud  see  them  milked. 

1 2  Key.  bulls,  all  age*.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  lteiler  calves.  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortlar  d,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  13-F-2  McGrow 


40  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  at  Reasonable  Prices 

I  hamllo  more  Percheron  and  llolgUa  stallions  at 
rnaaonablo  price*  tltutl  any  dealer  or  In* filer  in 
Ohio.  II  you  aru  In  the  market  for  a  good  weanling 
or  coming  two-year  old  stallion  write  me.  it  your 
neighborhood  nooila  ■  llrM-cln*»  malar*  stallion  be 
sure  to  Write  mo.  If  you  want  u  good  aged  tried  stal¬ 
lion  cheap  to  work  amt  breed,  write  me.  H  "  ve  a  few 
real  ti argn I na  that  X  have  taken  in  on  deal*  that  1  can 
roll  from  $:i00.00  to  $10000.  If  you  hn van  good  tried 
stallion  and  want  to  exchange  him  tor  a  young  one 
will  give  a  reasonable  deal.  Huy  a  good  weaiilingor 
coining  two-year-old  stallion  and  raise  him  up.  A 
clomp  way  10  own  o  good  olulllon. 

Information  and  Photos  furnished  on  request. 
ALVIN  O.TRACV,  Marietta, Washington  County, Ohio 
Houdqunrlora  lor  Perehoron  and  Bolgian  Stallion* 
al  Farmer*'  Price*  Sole* barn  in  town. 

Liberal  terms  given  to  responsible  buyers 


Grade  Holsteins  ior  Sale 


onn  l,xtrn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cciws. 
tuw  A  number  arc  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  wlthtu  80  tlaya.  They  are  henw  produoern 
and  will  please  you.  Price  S75  to  #125  per  head. 

1  f)fl  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 

1  tired  to  good  registered  II.  K.  bulls.  Price  ISO 5 
to!S75  per  head.  Two  tine  well  bred  heifer  ealves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  #50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Spriundale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


SpotFarmHolsteins,$15 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  301b.  Uiun  and  SB  of  his 
daughters,  N  Holstein  heifer 
calves 81 5  each,  express  paid  in 
lots nf  0.  <U) high  grade  lioltcrs, 
|t  to  3  years  old.  tod  to  OTA  each. 
20  registered  heifers,  r,  months 
to  I  year  old.  8101) each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  mid  bulls, 
high  grade  cows.  Large  stock 
on  hand— come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C,  REAGAN,  Tally, N.Y. 


ATJT  A  ’  C  Leading  Live 
GfLIlW  O  stock  Dealer. 

250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions.  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  mid 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  the 
820.000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Hng  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  rnrth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 


2  Holstein  Service  Bulls 

A  pure  bred  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  and 
King  Segis,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  milking  70  to  8(1  lbs. 
u  day.  The  kind  that  will  make  yon  money.  Prices 
reason  able.  Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Mtddloflehl.  O..  It.  11.  Station 
East  Orwell,  O..  on  Penun 


uni  BP*  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 

iivl*)  I  <-in%)  are  I  he  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35. HI  lb.  sire.  A-  If.  O.  dams,  at 
8125.  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?it!Afm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y' 


ForSale— Two  YoungPercheron  Brood  Mares'^ 

Percheron  stallion.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Prsttsburg,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  Milk  Production 

The  recent  investigations  into  the  costs 
of  milk  production  and  distribution  have 
revealed  some  surprising  facta,  the  most 
astounding  of  which  probably  is  that  al¬ 
most  everywhere  here  in  ti  e  East  milk  is 
produced  at  a  loss,  and  the  surprise  often 
is  greatest  to  the  farmer  himself,  for  in 
many  cases  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
not  making  money  at.  the  business.  Even 
if  he  has  kept  accounts,  he  probably  has 
failed  to  charge  his  dairy  with  labor,  de¬ 
preciation,  interest,  use  of  buildings,  etc,, 
all  of  which  are  legitimate  expenses,  aud 
would  be  deducted  from  the  receipts  when 
profits  were  being  figured  in  any  other 
business. 

My  cows  averaged  5.617  lbs.  of  milk 


Shetland  Poni es““.! 

herd  in  blggfcBt  Shetland  Producing  County  in  IT.  S.  f5u  to  1150. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  438  l,  Lexington.  Ky. 


h-very  sire  for  four  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
hull  calf  we  offer  beiow  is  out  of  an  ADVANCED  REGIS¬ 
TER  DAM  or  has  sired  A.  R.  ANIMALS.  Price,  $75,  Express 
prepaid  within  500  miles.  For  further  particulars  address 

C.  H.  HECHLEF:  .  .  .  ROSLYN,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale- Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  $S0  up.  M.  J.  GRIMES  8  BRO  .  Catawis: 


GUERNSEY  BUUSS^SSA 


GUERNSEY  BULLS ?*• 2yA- 

Prices  Reasonabla  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM.  Smithtown.N.  Y 


5000  cows  average  in  yearly  test  over  8800 
pound*  of  milk  testing  about  &%  tat. 

Write  for  o»n  FREE  booklets. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R.  Pe  tor  boro,  N.H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list, 
Edwin  B  Matjle 


Coatesville,  Pa 


1601 


si  earner  space  arc  strong  features  in  pushing 
down  prices.  Corn  and  oats  are  but  little 
changed.  Flour  is  lower  and  buyers  expecting 
further  declines. 

Wheat,.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring .  1  HI  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  02  @  1  05 

Flour,  earlots.  at  N.Y.  bbl .  9  60  @  9  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  56  @  57 

Kye.  free  from  onion... .  .  148  @150 

FEED. 

City  Bran...  . . SI  50  @  32  50 

Middlings  .  34  0  0  36  00 

Kcd  Dog .  45  00  46  00 

Corn  Meal  .  41  00  42  00 

11  FT  A  It.  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  arc  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prieps 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York's  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  dor, _ .  ..  65  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  . .  55  @  60 

Ordinary grad.-s  .  40  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  46  @  47 

Tub.  choiee .  41  @  43 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 34  @  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb....,  34  @  36 

Fricassee,  lb . 22  @  25 

Fowls  ....  25  @  30 

Turkeys.  .... . 33  @  38 

Deg  of  lamb . 25  @  28 

Lamb  chops . 25  @  30 

Roasting  beef . . .  25  @  28 

Porlt  chops  .  24  ®  26 

Loin  of  porlc  .  22  @  24 

Lettuce,  head .  8  @  10 

Cabbage,  head  . .  15  @  20 

Potatoes,  peck  . .  60  @  65 


SWINE 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


TrtoU  yum-  leetl  oiut  yon  -iiv  t-  <1.  (t  leys  than  raw  and 
keeps  ymn-  anirnairt  in  a  tipjilMiW  condition.  Tastes  hotter, 
(9  bigger  in  hnlkj  inoro  anymore  nourishing 

“FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  jF*  *  B^yS 

hie.1i-  TU"i,‘  >  n-'it  ,1  n « I  fnl,  rnnri*  milk  1.  i  piipi 

mill  f;c.  b  (nvr.'iu-  li"k  clml«r».  |  root, 

tine  it.  to  IdcD  tlio  ctilll  i.IT  \ir»l«r  in 

Winter,  liiuiliut  WM.r  t-.r  srnlitinv  •  r  W»  itij;wPll 

Doga  Hint  |.,.iiltry.  retnlr'  IiiK  urd  and 

tnllow,  at‘‘rili/.in~'  tlairy  iiictisll-,  i 

teal  in.'  . .  wash  «la>«.  «i«. 

Set  nil  auywh»rc.  4.'>  l"  MW  -»L  .  •  yfSliilt, v 


December  21,  1916 


50  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  5Q 

35  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters.  ^  v 
Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  by  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29th.  T.cc  Pr  emier's  Masterpiece, 
Longfellow's  Counter  3rd.  and  Hopeful  I.cc's 
Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  1985911.  the  900-potiml  two- 
year  old.  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  $65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  quality  and  quantity. 

XVe  invite  your  personal  selection.  Other¬ 
wise.  we  will  guarantee  Absolute  Satisfaction 
on  arrival.  All  clean  stuek  from  a  clean  herd. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
For  further  information,  wiite 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


BUTTER. 

Prices  arc  one  to  two  cents  higher,  but  the 
market  is  weak  at  the  adVance,  as  supplies  are 
increasing,  especially  of  grades  below  medium. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb....  . .  II  @  12 

flood  to  Choice  .  3s  @  40 

Lower  Grades .  .  . ...  34  @  36 

Dairy,  best .  ...  .  39  @  sab 

Common  to  flood . 30  @  36 

City  made..  .  28  @  31 

Packing  Htoolc  . .  27  @  30 

Process  . . 31  @  35 

Elgin,  III.,  butter  market  ;-iS‘y  ceuts. 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  light  here,  holding  prices  being 
one  to  two  cents  above  the  ideas  of  buyers. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . . 

Lower  grades.....,., _ 

Daisies,  best . 

Young  Americas . 

Skims,  best.  .. .  .........  ... 

Fair  t.o  good  .  ... 

EGGS. 

Prices  are  rather  weaker,  except  on  nearby 
white,  wldeli  have  advanced  three  to  four  cents 
on  large  sizes.  The  weather  for  a  week  has 
been  unusually  cold,  at  times  nearly  zero,  so 
that  some  front  damage  is  noted. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  ....  63  @  65 

Medium  to  good .  ...  _ _  51  @  65 

Mixed  colors.  Oust .  56  @  57 

Coiutuou  to  good. . . 38  @  50 

Storage  .......  . .  .  29  @  37 

Gathered,  best. .  . 51  @  52 

Medium  to  good  . 49  @  45 

Lower  grades . . -  28  @  36 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Ctiickens,  lb .  ....  ...  19  @  21 

Pucks,  lb. . . .  16  @  17 

Fowls  . . lb  ®  21 

Roosters  .  14  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  was  fairly  strong  on  good  tur 
keys,  though  prices  did  not  equal  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market.  Southern  turkeys  were  here  in 
abundance,  hut  mainly  below  medium  quality. 
Ducks  and  geese  were  scarce.  Large-sized 
chickens  sold  well. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . . . 33  @  31 

Common  to  good  . 25  @  31 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  31)  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  25  &  28 

Roasters  . .  29  @  30 

Fowls  .  IS  @  23 

Ducks .  22  @  23 

Bqiiabk.  do* . . . . . .  125  @  6  60 

Guineas,  pair  . . IDO  @125 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  . . .  6  50  @10  60 

Bulls . 5  U0  @7(10 

Cows  | . 4  U0  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  10  00  @15  00 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . .  .,  ..5  1)0  @8  50 

Lambs  . 11  50  @13  50 

Hogs .  9  50  @10  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . ...ill  25  @12  00 

Pc.a . 10  25  @111)0 

Medium . .  .  . 10  25  @1100 

White  Kidney . . 12  25  @12  50 

Red'JKldney  . .  ...3150  @17  25 

Lima,  California .  .  ..  7  90  @8  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

’Plic  apple  market,  especially  on  Western  box 
stock,  is  (full,  with  some  lots  frosted  on  dock  or 
in  transit.  Good  varieties  of  barrelled  apples 
remain  at  tile  previous  high  figures.  Cranberry 
trade  disappointingly  dull. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl . .  2  50  @  550 

Wine  sap  . .  .....  ....  2  50  @  600 

York  Imperial .  2  00  @4  50 

Twenty-ounce . . . .  2  00  @5  00 

Ilubbardstoii . 2  00  @3  50 

King  .  2  00  @5  00 

McIntosh . . .  ...  4  00  @6  50 

Baldwin  .  2  25  @4  50 

Greening  .  2  00  @  5  50 

Ben  Davis . 2  00  @  3  00 

Western,  box . .  . . ■ . ,  1  50  @  2  25 

Pears — Dutchess,  bbl. . 3  00  @  350 

Bose  . &  00  @7  00 

(flatter . 1  60  @4  00 

Anjou  . . 3  00  @5  00 

Strawberries,  qt, .  60  @  60 

Cranberries,  bbl .  ..<•  *00  @800 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  tending  lower,  except  best  Long 
Island,  which  are  scarce.  Southern  cabbage 
running  poor.  Old  Northern  in  good  demand  at 
late  prices.  Onions  temporarily  scarce  and 
higher.  Peas  in  larger  supply  from  California, 
but  bringing  Digit  prices.  Kale  is  lower. 
Southern  lei  nice  running  poor.  Spinach  scarce. 
Tomatoes  in  heavy  supply  from  West  and  South. 

Potatoes -Maine.  1661b.  bag  . 4  4b  @4  60 

State.  165  lb  bag  ..  .  .  ...........  4  25  @  I  5u 

Long  Island.  ISOlbs.  _  .  ...  5  25  @5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  - .  4  00  @8  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  75  @  4  60 

8weet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu  . 125  @185 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt . . .  5  @  14 

Celery.  Square  Crates  ...  ..  ...  2  00  @  3  50 

Garlic,  lb .  . .  ..  3  @  8 

Beets,  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Carrots.bbi .  ..  .  .  2  0U  @  2  5U 

Caulltlower.  bbl  . .  1  0U  @  5  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  ...  . .  2  50  @4  00 

Cabbage,  toil .  40  00  @65  110 

Lettuce,  halt  ■  bbl.  basket  .  75  @175 

Onions.  Stale  and  W'n  White,  bu  ....  2  00  @  2  10 

State  and  Western.  lOOlbs .  3  UU  @4  20 

Conn..  100  lb.  bag  ....  3  00  @3  75 

Peppers,  bu . . . .2  00  @  3  60 

String  Beans  bu .  . ..  .  2  00  @  4  U0 

Turnips,  bbl .  •  .  . .  150  @3  00 

Squash  bbl  .  1  50  >«*  2  50 

Parsley,  bbl.  .  .....5  00  @6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  ...  . .  1  50  @3  00 

Okra,  bn .  ...  . . .  2  00  @5  00 

Kale,  bbl . .  85  @  1  00 

Peas,  bu . .  ...........  2  60  @  6  50 

Spinach,  bbi.  .  . .  .  75  @175 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers  higher.  Tomatoes  in  steady  sup. 
plv,  at  previous  price?.  Lettuce  very  dull. 
Mushrooms  slightly  higher. 

Tomatoes  it).  r  .............  lU  @  25 

Mushrooms,  lb..  '  . . .  20  @  40 

encumbers,  dot.  . .  .  .  ..  i  00  @150 

Lettuce,  bbl  . .  ........  161)  @3  00 

Radishes.  UU  bunches,  ...  ...  ..  2  00  @4  00 

HOPS 

State,  prime  to  choice.  .  .  48  @  50 

Medium  to  gouu .  ,  . .  45  @  47 

Old  stock  ,  .  4  @  6 

1  ucifiu  coast.  .  . .  13  @  U 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Day.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . ....  1800  @19  00 

No.  2 .  .16  50  @17  50 

No.  3 . 16  00  @16  50 

Clover  mixed  . . .12  00  @17  00 

Straw,  it  ye.  ........  ....  . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  is  again  lower,  lacking  speculative  sup¬ 
port.  The  peace  talk  and  shortage  of  cars  amT 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland.  N.  Y, 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

faJfa  Meal 

made  from  best  quality  second  cutting  Alfalfa. 
Write  for  sample  amlpricadirnctto  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  SPRING  MILLS.  No.  1  Salem  Street,  Union  Sprinos,  N.  Y . 


22' 23 's 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


DELIVERED 


Recoil  ts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  20.  1916; 

Butter.  His,  . .  2.010.120 

Eggs,  Qoz . . .  876. 4S0 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  34,593 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . 5.321 

Cotton,  bales  .  44,979 

Apples,  bids . 67,664 

Lemons,  boxes  . 3.476 

'Onions,  sacks  .  29,020 

Oranges,  boxes  . 162,454 

Potatoes,  bbls . 50,747 

Corn,  bush . .  96,  GOO 

ITay,  tons  . 4.075 

Oats,  hush.  . . 338,000 

Rye.  bush .  7,500 

'Wheat,  bush .  1,275,-100 

Rosin,  bbls . . . 10,505 

Spirits  Turp,  btils . 912 

Tar,  bbls .  1,714 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


SPECIAL.  Seven  May  gilts,  litter  mates,  by  our 
Rival  boar.  Out  of  Higliwood  Columbia  138th.  Thir¬ 
teen  farrowed,  twelve  raised,  this  litter.  The  dam 
lias  farrowed  97  pigs  In  eight  litters.  A  sister  has  far¬ 
rowed  168 pigs  in  13  litters;  another  sister74 pigs  in  fi 
litters ;  another  66  pigs  in  5  111 tevs  and  another 73  Digs 
inf!  litters.  We  hare  unrelated  boars  from  litters  of 
10  to  15.  H  C  3  H.  B  HARPEN0ING,  Box  15,  Oumiee.  N.Y. 


3  years  old.  Fine  Idocky 
type.  ’’Stiowcroft"  bred 

Sauquoit,  N.  Yj 


ForSale— HampshireRam 

JORDAN  FARMS 


ForSale-PAIR  OXEN,  Broken  for  all  Work 

4  years  old.  S6200.  PH.  MUELLER.  Route2.  Westwood  N.J. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 


If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell,  pride  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


A.  It.  dam  12.000  lbs.  rnilk. 

.  GLEN  HEAD.  L.  I. 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

33  (It!  88% 

40  (o'  41 

80  @  31 

17 

1.50(8)  1.75 
4.00(8-  6.00 
1.75(7?  2.00 
30(7?  40 

65.00(8  70.00 
60  (8)  65 

10(78  IS 

9.30@10.15 
5.00®  8.10 
8.00(7?  11 .50 
6.00(7?  9.00 
12.00(813.00 
8.80®10.00 


Butter,  eren rnery  . 

Eggs,  fresh  . 

Storage  . 

Live  chickens  . . . . 

Potatoes.  Utl . 

Apples,  bbl . 

Onions,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb,  ... 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Radishes,  hothouse, 
Tomatoes,  hothouse. 

Live  steers  . 

Feeders  . 

Calves . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . 

Hogs  . 


Bargains  in  fall  pigs. 

EDWIN  B.  MAULE 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


Berkshires 


Ready  for  immediate  service.-  These  are  good,  large, 
vigorous  animals  of  correct  type  and  conformation. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

H.  GRIMSUAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


F  o  r  S  a  I  e-Good  Registered  Berkshires 

Ten  female  pigs,  farrowed  September.  Price,  $11 
eaeh.  Four  male  pigs,  September  farrow.  Price.  $10 
each.  Two  open  gilts.  March  farrow.  Price,  $22  and 
$25.  Popular  tivooding,  ami  Splendid  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  particulars.  W.  S.  Beruet.  Perkasie,  Pa- 


purebved.6-weeks-old  breeders. $7 ;  either 

Sex  CLOVEROALEFARM,  Charlotte,  New  York 


Berkshires 


COTTON  GINNING  REPORT. 

The  Census  Bureau  gives  the  following  figures 
of  cotton  ginned  up  to  December  13  in  bales: 

1916.  1915. 

Alabama  .  531,076  987,899 

Arkansas  1,045,582  722,184 

California  .  23.671  16,551 

Florida  .  49,343  53.405 

Georgia  .  1,780.199  1,861,362 

Louisiana  .  432.822  329,078 

Mississippi  .  793,283  862,201 

Missouri  .  54,276  41,474 

North  Carolina  .  618.946  666,926 

Oklahoma  . 782.813  513,251 

South  Carolina  .  894.090  1,098,283 

Tennessee  .  348,656  265,021 

Texas  .  3,485,526  2,868,603 

Virginia  .  25,333  14,060 

All  other  States  .  10,073  5,345 


Pure  Bred  Poland  China  Pigs  0?d  “fboth 

sexes.  Some  younger,  in  pairs,  not  akin,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  B.  F  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niaoara  Ca..  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 3^; 

for  service,  open  gilts,  and  pigs  of  all  aecs.  Good 
individuals;  cxcclleut  bleeding:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars, 

TAKBELL  FARMS,  SmlthviUe  Flats,  N.Y. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  1ST.  Y, 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  A‘‘e^cse 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe.  N.  Y. 


Ol  f*  JC”Yountr  service  boars.  Weight, 
■  la  l/.  O  200-250  lbs.  *30-$35.  Gilts,  far¬ 
rows  March-April,  $35.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 


BRED  GILTS— F ALL  PIGS 

Servfci»abte  hours.  R*-;rlsfcenid  In  buyera 
name.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

J.  Carl  Jewett,  Mason,  Mich. 


write  or  visit  WKSTVILW  STOCK  FAItM.K. 
F.  D.  No-  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


DUROCS-235-pound  Spring  Gilts.  S35 

Registered.  75-p"und  fall  boars.  $12.  Registered. 
18  owe  lambs,  from  coarse  wool  dams  and  French 
Merino  sire,  $175.  W.  H.  DOW  i  SON.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


United  States 


GREAT  DANES  Photos  on  request, 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y, 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.~uaer@>rs 

in  the  East  for  registered  stoek  of  all  ages.  Best 
Of  breeding.  Free,  from  disease. 

C.  31.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Trens.,  Valatle.  N.Y. 


FERRETS  and  GUINEA  PIGS, 

NELSON  BROS.,  Gkove  City,  Pa, 


Collie  Pups 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

of  the  choicest  breeding.  Mature  early,  are  hardy 
and  very  prolific.  Pigs,  2  to  8  months  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

R.  W.  McALLEN  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Males, $8-  females,  $5.  Pedigreed 

Ostrander's,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y 


ColliePuppies 


Pn  I  lie  Pune  silk  blacks,  white  collar  and  apron.  Fine 
UUIllcrU|Jo  markings.  No  better  bred.  Fine  driver*. 
Pedigree.  Testimonials.  C.  L.  R00MAN,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Airo^alo  Collie  and  English  Setter  Pups 

rUrcQalc  Champion  bred.  Registered.  Shipped 


on  approval.  Crescendo  Kennels,  Metjehen 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  ..,....$1,75 
Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . 1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YOR1KER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HbALbTnvrb, D..«r.  sno  grown  dogs.  Thoroughbred. 

Airedale  l ernerrups  nx  wen  known  si.es.  fteauiiy 

and  active.  Siitisf&etioO  guaranteed.  Frank  Mead,  Amema,  M.T, 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  puppies.  $15  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock,  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N  J. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


TREES  AND  HOLIDAY  GREEN  STI  FF  WELL 
SOLD  IT. 

Only  a  very  modprute  surplus  of  Ohrist- 
i  tas  greens  was  loft  over  the  holiday. 
The  supply  of  wreaths,  ropes  and  ease 
goods  was  about  right,  and  prices  held 
steady  throughout  close  to  the  basis  of 
prices  quoted  last  week.  I>ut  the  stock 
of  trees  was  light  and  the  price  advanced 
sharply  from  the  previous  figure  of  GOc* 
per  bunch  to  $1  and  even  higher  at  the 
last.  Said  W.  F.  Mason,  who  has  sold 
trees  for  the  past,  od  years:  "Prices  were 
higher  in  the  country  and  dealers  were 
afraid  to  buy.  I  took  down  eight  carloads, 
about  oOO  bunches  to  the  car.  Freight 
stood  nearly  $50  per  car,  while  it  used  to 
be  $15.  About  all  the  trees  are  Maine 
firs.  Spruce  are  not  wanted  here,  but 
will  sell  in  other  markets  and  a  few  will 
pass  here  when  trees  are  scarce.  We 
have  to  go  bitek  2B5  miles  to  get  beyond 
the  Gypsy  moth  quarantine  area  when 
(Continued  on  page  1G03) 


Most  alert,  bravest  *ateh  do*  ever  bred.  tT*c<1  by  rljfrt  now  In  trenchaa 

for  niRrht  NoritiiKrl  duty*  One  .Vif-liV?  bitch  ••e.ot*  •uveu  us $•>.;♦}  o  u  urn!  uinco 
earned  $400  in  rucr**’*.  Wo  npr  tt*<irnvi£tit>r»c1,  xietJ»Kr«u<l,  registered,  rlpTmr.ion- 
bred,  far m»*aij»0<l,  bmHiry  ►SorV  ttxxl  vr’  T no  Lhi  utme  for  you.  Tdral  doc  for  POUlw- 

TKYMKN.  4»KCHARDlSrs.  STOCK  RAIHKXS.  HTJNTBRS.,  MIkWv  profitable,  pud 
pies  raist;  tix  —  >« Kva.  mil  ru.-v-'ilv  for  ti/h  Puppies,  jjrown  dogs,  brood 

bitches  for  sate.  AT  STCD*  Hueclock  Goldsmith,  t mu;  n  -i  : .  imported  »ou  of 
tho  internahorukily  faLn<mn  Crompfun  Onr-WiT  A  getter  of  l.vrxe  l«tter>i  of 

splendid  typo  |iupc>  Per  il-  Exvvr***  l  vin  *  tn  Wiiptou.  N  J.  Safe  delivery. 
Square  deaton*.  WU  IIAV5C  MtfYElt  1‘AJLKl)  VO  SATISFY  A  SLKtiLK  CUSTOAllCtt. 


Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J, 


HURRY  YOUR  PIGS  TO  MARKET 


Save  time,  fee d  and  labor:  secure  top  prices.  You  can  accomplish  all  this  by  feed¬ 
ing  properly.  The  ration  must  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and  animat  protein.  Without 
these  it  is  impossible  for  yoor  pigs  to  quickly  build  big  frames  and  lay  on  llesh.  Gram 
alone  does  not  -up pi v  these  essentials.  Souse 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

to  balance  the  ration.  This  will  insure  most  rapid  growth  and  economicat  gains, 
''>v^and  so  increase  your  profits.  Ask  your  dealer  tor  Robert  A.  Reichard’s  Digester 
Tankage.  It  necessary,  write  me  fur  FREE  samples  and  literature. 

,<  ~ — — _  l  also  manufacture  poultry  necessities  ol  the 

Jy/w''' '  V.  highest  grade: — beef  scrap,  blo  -d  meal,  hone, 

,  >■  Y,  ,  v.  charcoal ,  and  crushed  oyster  shell.  Get prices, 

hL  c*.  laywr  Roberta,  reichard 

^8  c>>  15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Letz  Gdnds  Oat  Hulls 


am  used  by  the  T'.  S. 
Govt.  0 tj.l  thousands 
]  of  Successful  dairy- 
:>  men.  Write  today 
l  and  pet  this  vaiu- 
~  »l>)e  Nxdc. 

)  Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Boxl3 

Stalls 


Box' ‘ 
Stalls 


r  monny  rotyr  ded 

$1  Package  sufficient 


for  ordinary  cases.  ff 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  /,V<, 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  ti  ees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knite.  San  s  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  »uy  kind  ol  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  two  men  In  any  Other  way,  and  doit»*«l»r.  Semi 
tor  FREE  illustrated  catalog  Nu  A  08,  showing  Low  Price 
and  latest  Improvements.  F  irxt  order  pets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
rnore  money  on  your  cows, 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  reeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

v  HARDER 


Bex  n  Ciihleskill,  N.  y. 


Headquarters  for 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

CRACKED  CAKES 
HULLS 

Selected  Quality 


Silo  of  Field  Stone 

What  about  a  silo  constructed  entirely 
of  Held  stone?  The  silo  to  be  28  feet  high, 
10  feet  diameter,  and  walls  2  feet  thick. 
"Will  you  give  approximate  cost,  figuring 
all  stone  on  the  place,  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cost  of  necessary  materials 
for  the  completion  of  a  silo  of  this  con¬ 
struction?  Will  you  advise  as  to  wL  ther 
a  silo  of  this  construction  is  as  practical 
and  satisfactory  as  wooden  silo? 

New  York.  j.  c.  L. 

Silos  made  of  field  stone,  laid  up,  wall 
fashion,  have  not  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  it  is  about  impossible  to  make 
them  airproof,  and  free  from  weakness  in 
the  walls,  unless  made  very  thick  and 


Bar  Z  Brand 
43  Per  Cent  Protein 
Dove  Brand 
38  1-2  Per  Cent  Protein 


Owl  Brand 
41  Per  Cent  Protein 
Jay  Brand 
36  Per  Cent  Protein 


Our  Brand  on  the  Tag, 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag” 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

Established  1875 

Memphis,  Tennessee.  Branch  Office,  Dallas,  Texas 
Tioneero  in  Cotton  Seed  Meal— ft  is  Onr  Specialty 
We  Can  Quote  You  to  Your  Station 


LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
J-sO  East  St.,  Crown  Point,  IntL, 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

P^irind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power,  lit  styles. 

to?40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
aohinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  E-3740  I  iltie.l  Si.,  Phlfatfelpbla,  Pa. 

— Dept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  fivt.,  Chicago, III. 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

f  "  Reasonable  first  cost,  re- 

|  liability  and  long  life  arc 

combined  in  this  engine. 
M-  H.  Tractor*  with 
'nSjr-  Advance  Engines  are 
V/VlV- p-’yT  ^  s Vfl.V ycl I  suited  lor  farm  work. 
X7i>V/7  J\  V  bond  f  ,f  .,ui  Catalog  swine 

V7  I  \y  inroraaMon  on  ImU,  Tracto. 

And  KriKiucH. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO.,  York.  Pa.  i 


Ground  Plan  of  Stalls  in  Cow  Barn 

with  a  great  amount  of  inside  plastering 
to  present  a  smooth  surface.  This  is  as¬ 
suming  that  you  are  to  use  forms,  and 
pour  the  cement.  If  you  do  this,  there  is 
no  objection  to  using  field  stone  to  bulk 
the  cement,  bu  in  any  event,  you  will 
need  to  use  reinforcing  hoops  quite  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  walls  to  prevent  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  cracking  the  walls.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  hollow  bricks  have  about  super¬ 
seded  stone  and  cement  walls,  though  re- 


Horse_  ' 
Stalls  * 


with  concrete  mortar  or  are  laid  solidly 
in  concrete.  The  dry  walls  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  where  conditions  are  right,  but  the 
solid  walls  are  more  substantial  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  he  preferred.  A  stone  wall  laid 
in  concrete  mortar  should  not  be  “always 
wet."  if  any  necessary  drainage  is  looked 
after  before  it  is  built  ;  it  is  certainly 
v  ind  and  rat-proof,  and  should  be  as  good 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
as  when  new.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance 
what  amount  of  concrete  mortar  will  be 
used  in  laying  up  a  stone  wall,  though  a 
mason  might  give  you  a  fair  estimate.  A 
concrete  floor  20x36  feet,  and  4  inches 
thick,  made  in  the  proportions  of  1  :2-i4  :5 
would  require  11^  barrels  cement.  20 
barrels  an  nil  and  ,r>8  barrels  of  coarse 
gravel  or  broken  stone.  sr.  b.  d. 


Barn  for  40  Cows 

I  notice  you  ask  for  information  as  to 
plans  for  a  dairy  barn  for  40  cows.  The 
outline  shown  is  for  44  standing  stalls 
and  two  box  stalls.  The  four  extra  stalls 
can  easily  be  left.  off.  This  plan  is  for 
all  concrete  floors  and  troughs  both  back 
and  in  front  of  cows,  and  one  of  the 
’standard  commercial  stanchions. 

Have  plenty  of  room  back  aud  in  front 
of  cows.  It  makes  first  cost  a  little  more 
but  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  No.  1  in¬ 
dicates  four-font,  space  between  edges  of 
troughs  which  are  It!  inches  wide  and 
taper  down  in  basin  shape  to  nearly 
floor  level. .  The  foundation  for  the 
stanchions  is  the  side  of  (rough  next  to 
cows’  front  feet,  which  should  be  about 
seven  inches  high.  No.  2  is  334-foot 
space  back  of  cows.  The  gutter  should 
be  12  inches  wide,  five  inches  deep,  with 
a  little  slope  if  there  is  to  be  a  drain 
from  the  gutter  to  cesspool.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  go  to  the  field  every  day  that 
is  not  necessary,  but  if  just  taken  out  on 
a  pile  I  would  suggest  the  cesspool.  No. 
3  is  space  between  the  two  middle  sta- 


Thr ashing  to 
Floor  r* 


M 9SAMERICAN 

lPjl  Upward  CREAM 

1  ^SEPARATOR 

B||  ^afc  Sent  on  Trial.  F  ully  Clianm- 

flMHp  Iced.  Easy  running,  nnxily  .-loaned. 
I  Skims  worm  or  redd  inllk.  Bowl  n 

JHl  sanitary  marvel.  Whether  dairy 

tslarge  or  smaUolitatn handsome  catalog.  Alldma, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  .Baiubi  idijc.N.y. 


.3  j BaX 

Stalls  s 
Stalls 


Ground  Plan  and  Side  Elevation  of  Barn  and  Silo 


WET 

ICELLARS 

MADE 
DRY 


FROM  INSIDE  WITH 


SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


APPLETON 

£3fhwapD  saws 


K Steel , or  hardwood, 

get  out  of  line 
from  any  strain, 
nniecl  steel  shaft, 
WgR  f, non-heating,  self- 

ad  justing— keep  saw  true  and  steady  even  after 
years  of  wear.  Ten  styles.  Send  for  booklet. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO,  627  Fw <9  St,,B*t*vi*.I!l. 


inforcing  hoops  are  freely  used.  In  this 
part  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  there  has 
been  a  general  return  to  the  square  silo, 
built  of  wood  with  horizontal  girths,  aud 
clipped  corners,  but  the  cost  of  material 
of  any  aud  all  descriptions  has  caused 
new  factors  to  enter  into  the  problem. 
About  the  cost  of  a  silo,  such  as  y-  ai  in¬ 
quire,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
estimate,  as  labor,  material,  and  every 
other  factor  entering  into  the  building  of 
silos  of  any  description,  must  bo  a  local 
estimate.  The  cost  of  building  a  silo  with 
stone  walls  two  feet  in  thickness,  would 
have  to  he  submitted  to  a  local  stone 
mason.  Built  with  forms  and  poured 
cement,  a  wall  a  foot  in  thickness,  would 
be  ample,  if  reinforced  with  at  least  12 
%  -inch  rod  hoops.  My  own  opinion  leans 
toward  a  well-built  and  guaranteed  pur¬ 
chased  silo.  J.  G. 

Cement  Wall 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  have  a 
cellar  or  basement  kitchen  wall  laid,  solid 
in  cement,  that,  is,  having  a  stone  wall 
laid  up  in  cement?  I  have  talked  with 
two  masons,  one  claims  it  better,  more 
apt  not  to  crack,  and  will  be  drier  if  laid 
cement  outside  the  wall  aud  inside  the 
wall  and  the  centre  left  without  cement, 
as  an  air  chamber.  The  other  mason 
claims  that  is  not  right.  I  want  a  solid 
wall  to  stand  for  ?0  or  40  years,  at  least. 

I  want  a  correct  wall,  rat-proof,  water 
and  wind-proof.  Yet  if  a  solid  cemented 
wall  is  always  wet  cracks  and  breaks,  I 
would  like  advice  How  much  cement, 
sand,  etc.,  will  it  require  to  lay  a  stone 
foundation  8%  feet  high  and  20x36,  with 
a  centre  partition  making  132  feet?  Con¬ 
crete  floor  in  the  cellar  20x30  feet? 

Angels,  I*a.  H.  g.  b. 

Stone  foundation  and  cellar  walls  are 
laid  dry  aud  “pointed"  inside  aud  out 


hi  's  "f  emvs,  standing  back  toward  each 
other,  gutter  behind  each  row.  No.  4 
is  four-fix  it  walk  between  3d  and  4th 
stable.  No.  5.  space  back  of  4t:h  row  of 
cows.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  box  stalls  which 
open  out  in  No.  3  walk.  No.  8  is  walk 
along  north  side  of  stable  where  the  silo 
and  f  oal  room  should  be. 

These  walks  are  to  he  at  least  15  inch¬ 
es  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  stable, 
such  as  2.  3.  5,  (5.  7,  with  sloping  walks 
down  to  the  floor  level  at  9,  10.  11,  12, 
13,  14.  Leave  2% -foot  spare  between 
stanchions  and  lower  side  of  barn.  The 
ope, pings  are  for  doors.  I  did  not  leave 
niiy  for  windows,  of  which  there  should 
be  plenty.  The  length  of  stall  depends 
on  the  size  of  cows,  length  is  mostly 
about  J14  feet  and  you  can  adjust  the 
jack  about  five  inches  either  way.  The 
feed  trough  should  slope  enough  so  as 
to  drain  out  the  water  left  by  cows. 

Some  will  object  to  the  cows  standiug 
on  concrete.  I  do  myself.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  six  inches  of  concrete  to 
make  the  trough  complete,  one  foot  is 
better.  The  rest  of  tlxe  stall  may  be  of 
just,  dirt,  or  cork  brick  makes  it  more 
sanitary.  c.  it.  Johnson. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

I  enclose  plan  for  a  barn  30  feet  wide, 
70  feet  long,  foundation  eight  feet  high, 
posts  2,2  feet,  steep  roof,  shown  above. 

In  front  of  this  is  an  annex  30x30 
feet,  _  20-foot  posts.  Thrashing  floor  is 
on  side  U’urost  barn  13x30  feet,  doors 
to  same  r  1*4  fet  wide. 

The  cow  stalls  are  10x7f,  making  am¬ 
ple  room  for  22  cows.  Calves  are  iu 
rear.  Pour  box  stalls  20x20  allows  for 
18  cows,  yoke  of  oxen  and  bull.  The 
barn  may  be  made  10  feet  longer  if  de- 
si’ed.  I  have  a  barn  like  this,  but  a 
little  smaller.  n.  s.  kenyon. 

“Here,  you  be  careful!"  a  patient 
growled  to  a  barber.  “That’s  the  second 
time  you've  cut  me!"  “Yes,  yes,"  said 
the  barber,  in  southing  tones,  “so  it  is, 
but  there !  I  always  deduct  a  nickel  for 
every  cut.  Why.  sir,  it’s  nothing  unusual 
for  a  man  to  leave  here  a  quarter  to  the 
good!" — Washington  Star. 


CHEAP  POWER! 


Ch«iply_  bntlt,  small  boro,  high  speed, 
hgiit  weight  crigunw  do  no*  moan  ©hoop 
pnwrw.  Don't  let  *r-,vunw  toll  you  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  a  eh  tap  pried  engine  with 
pne*i  ,l-i  only  recommendation.  1  know  this 
engim  panic  from  A  toX — I've  dona  all  the 
cxpcelniotilinjt  Item  at  Waterloo.  I've  found 

that  Lira©  bore,  low  a  p  c-oded.  ho, ivy  on- 

Uinoa  will  oullnat other*  two  to  one;  that . 

the  quality  must  bo  Dullt  In  to  g„l  i 

service  out.  wNRSL- 

GALLOWAY  ENGINES 


My  Big  F>r»0  Lno Inn  Book— 250  Pogoi 

will  deado  the  oncrinoQOOVtlon  for  you.  It  will  tell  you  the 
^  **  INSITiK.  SKLlftRTfl  OK  ths  knginb 

HUBtRKKH  It  will  allow  you  how 
Via  why  J  built  (inllowny  Mm- 
t*ri. tact  En* low  1W  MY  OWN 
nOTnftfftx  ol  the  bo*tr.  ma¬ 
terial  rljrbt  from  the  blue 
nU.1T*  of  the  MQWT  SKILLED 
KHtntKx  pea iONr.ua  by  the 
and 


rod  to  you  for  Iona  money 
than  dtiu«f|  Mini  jobber*  can 
jy  «nfftnoN  o!  rqnnT  borne  dow- 
,  ,  ^  ,  ,  *rf  qualify,  woikuiarwhii*  and  tin- 

Ts,l*  book  on  ODRlnea  tell*  yt*u  why  1  can  i.rn.r.1  r*»  back 
evcr7  Lane  way  Maafaratere  engioo  ltoa»  18-4  h.  p.  to  16  h. 
p. ,  nUtfnoarv  or  p.  :  table.  With  a 

S25.000  BANK  BOND 

In  addStloo  to  t btt  rertiUlIoti  the  fialtoway  factorlen  and  fnati- 
tsiion*  have  i<cn  yeora  In.  tiQtliUnr.  tjnlfowny  eitkeincM  are 
tnrnxTO  nraND  CP  under  the  hnrdt'C  tcata-to  tf(ve  n  lirntime 
O!  Rrcrtro  aibanl.  tOORtl I  ioba  -YSAJtlN  ANO  YKAK  OUT  natis- 
faetko  ut  hoary  work.  Th*-a  book  folly  dtactihon  and  Ulus- 
irntm  e-rery  Ityle  wxA  mlt<*  f.jr  farm  and  nhnp.  toll  *  how  to  line 
Up  li  power  bouoe;  blind  from  covttf  to  cover  with  Instrue- 
live  KSittNs  TACTS. 

r*EE  rOWCR  TEST  ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  SHOP 

Arranjrv.i  ir  ywa  -^eire.  0*xr  smvlnct  must  prove  to  you  lb  your 
iH»n  band*,  yon  to-be  *ol.»  yolife.w^^incr  or  not 
fhry  (irtually  do  Trerythliioe  we  claim  <or  tbom. 

OCT  THIS  FRCE  BOOK 


Art;  for  IfcJfl  todsr.  A  poual  wt»f  anf  It.. 
Ant  now  before  thn  ndirMin  U  exMjiotcd 
Addition  I  srtH  s#*r.3  Tim  my  fail  book 

chrok  foil  of  nbuularil  qr^aXity  m^tchan 
-»r- •  rnr  rv.-ry  Cum  uni  city 

home.  Addreae  mo  peraonany, 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pros.,  Wm.  Gallo¬ 
way  Co.,  Box  275  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Engine  Manufacturing  Spocialiata. 


Oct  my  hlg  hook  and  sample  of  Brown  Feucc. 
Cornpnro  tmr  prices  and  quality  with  others.  Wo 
save  vou  Ulif  Money.  Price*  13c  per  Rod  up. 

DIIUDCT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 

We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
W  ire,  loll  styles — Hoc,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Dorse, 
Cattle,  Babbit  Fence — Gates,  Lawn  Fence.  Steel 
Pasta  and  Barb  Wlro.  Write  today  for  big 
money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test—  tree. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  259  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Crsh  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  alt  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 


HEAVE5v?ar3 


A  BSORBINE 

**  T  r  AOE-in-  «  lit C 1 !. $  PAI.  OFF. 


Booklet 


Your  Horse 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Ly-nphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
an  1  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Brjises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  lilister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  ^an  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00 a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINK,  JK.,  xmhrptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce*  Strain*,  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI  per  tinttie  ol  deafen  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass* 
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A  Kound-up  of  Market  Gardeners 

It  was  cold  and  windy  after  the  bliz¬ 
zard  of  Dec.  16  when  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  held  the  annual  round-up. 
Paths  were  snow-blocked,  and  the  visi¬ 
tors  showed  no  great  haste  about  com¬ 
pleting  the  rounds  of  the  Arlington 
greenhouses.  They  liked  better  to  col¬ 
lect  in  little  groups  around  a  boiler 
room  and  talk  things  over. 

Almost  everybody  spoke  of  the  labor 
situation,  past  and  present.  “We  are 
paying  $15  to  $17  a  week,”  said  a  man 
from  Lowell,  “and  even  at.  this  price  we 
can't  compete  with  the  munition  factor¬ 
ies.  But  they  are  beginning  to  shut 
down,  and  we  think  there  will  be  more 
help  in  the  Spring.”  “We  wouldn’t 
mind  the  price  so  much,”  remarked  a 
prominent  gardener,  “if  we  could  get  the 
help.”  “Our  cheapest  help  is  $12  a 
week,”  said  another.  "They  are  green 
Italian  boys  that  used  to  work  for  $6 
to  $N."  Others  complained  of  quality’: 
“I've  always  been  boss  before,”  declared 
a  veteran  gardener,  "but  this  year  1  had 
to  let  the  men  do  about  as  they  liked,  or 
they  wouldn’t  stay.  Some  of  the  help 
wouldn't  work  more  than  three  days  a 
week,  but  I  had  to  keep  them  because 
my  crops  were  growing  up  to  weeds. 
Even  the  Italian  women  went  up  from 
the  old  price  of  $1  and  carfare,  to  $1.50 
a  day."  About  the  profits  of  the  season, 
there  was  less  enthusiasm  than  might 
have  been  looked  for,  in  view  of  the 
high  prices.  It  appears  that,  as  with 
general  farming,  the  price  gain  was 
largely  offset  by  high  costs  and  a  poor 
season.  "The  gardeners  couldn't  work 
their  land  to  advantage,”  said  Frank 
Wyman,  “because  of  the  rains  and  the 
scarcity  of  help.  We  make  a  small  spe¬ 
cialty  of  improved  beet  seed,  and  set  80 
bushels,  but  harvested  only  450  lbs. 
where  we  should  have  had  a  ton,  and 
we  cannot  half  fill  our  orders.  The  chief 
Winter  crop  in  Arlington  is  lettuce,  but 
vve  cannot  sell  it  at  50  to  75  cents  a  box, 
and  pay  for  coal  at  $0  a  ton  and  for  la¬ 
bor  at  present  prices.”  Still  there  was 
none  of  the  deep  blue  feeling  that  has 
sometimes  prevailed  among  the  garden¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  had  made  money  on 
one  crop  or  another,  or  at  least  ex¬ 
pected  to  dear  something  out  of  the 
Winter's  campaign.  Then  the  tulle  shift¬ 
ed  to  crop  enemies  and  their  control. 
“They  told  me  in  Florida,"  said  Mr. 
Wyman,  "that  they  had  controlled  celery 
rust  by  thorough  spraying,  beginning 
with  the  seed  bed  and  keeping  it  up 
right  through  the  season.  Did  I  try  it? 
No;  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  take 
on  new  work  this  year  with  help  so 
scarce.”  “When  I  was  in  Washington,” 
said  the  Dowell  man,  "I  asked  the  De¬ 
partment  experts  about  the  onion  mag¬ 
got.  They  didn’t  know ;  said  it  was 
only  troublesome  in  the  North,  as  if  it 
was  none  of  their  concern  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  and  loaded  me  with  a  lot  of  pam¬ 
phlets  that  were  of  no  use  to  me.  A 
good  many  of  those  fpllows  are  there 
just  to  hold  down  jobs."  “It  will  be 
different  when  we  get  the  market  gar¬ 
deners'  station.”  replied  another  garden¬ 
er.  “I  have  never  got  anything  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  old  stations.  They  say  the 
gardeners’  station  at  Norfolk  has  al¬ 
ready  showed  them  how  to  control  spin¬ 
ach  yellows  and  they  are  making  money 
out  of  the  crop,”  Then  they  started  for 
the  ball  where  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held,  leaving  only  two  or  three  to  lin¬ 
ger  a  few  minutes  about  the  boiler  room 
while  the  fireman  explained  the  system 
of  exhaust  pumps  which  keep  circulation 
active  no  matter  what  the  grade  of  the 
pipes,  which  are  insulated  with  cement 
and  hair  felt  aud  laid  in  a  large  tunnel 
running  below  all  the  houses.  Steam 
is  kept  at  50  pounds  to  drive  the  pumps, 
etc.,  but  u  pressure  reducer  cuts  it  to 
three  pounds  for  the  heating  pipes.  This 
system  is  becoming  popular,  even  when 
there  is  fall  enough  for  the  return  flow. 
“This  isn’t  a  bad  job  for  Winter,”  said 
the  fireman.  "I  have  to  shovel  in  coal 
every  half  hour  or  so,  all  day  if  it  is 
cloudy,  or  until  the  snow  slides  off  if 
there  is  any  on  the  glass.  On  a  bright 
day  the  sun  will  keep  it  warm  enough 
for  lettuce,  about  40  degrees,  after  9 
o’clock,  and  I  work  in  the  houses  the 
rest  of  the  day,  pulling  lettuce  for  mar¬ 
ket,  or  wetting  down  and  digging  up 
space  for  putting  in  a  new  crop.  We 
laid  in  750  tons  of  soft  coal  for  the 
Winter.” 

When  the  crowd  reached  the  hall,  lunch 
was  ready ;  a  hearty  man's  ration  in 
amusing  contrast  to  the  refreshments 
served  for  the  Boston  convention  of 
women  gardeners  last  Spring;  The  la¬ 
dies  had  jellies  of  many  colors  and  fla¬ 
vors,  dainty  little  semi-transparent 
sandwiches,  ices,  olives,  wafers,  and  tiny 
cups  of  chocolate.  Here  the  men  have 
scalloped  oysters,  doughnuts,  cold  meat 
and  rolls,  frozen  creams  anti  puddings  in 
liberal  supply,  coffee  and  cigars.  After 
dinner,  Agent  Barber  of  the  Pilgrim  Pub¬ 
licity  Association  spoke  a  few  sentences 
convincingly  aud  directly  to  the  point 
like  a  good  magazine  advertisement,  and 
the  gardeners  responded  by  getting  up  a 
delegation  on  the  spot  to  go  to  t ho  meet¬ 
ing  on  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  etc*., 
to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Dec.  28. 

Then  came  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
work  by  which  the  gardeners  showed 
their  interest  in  their  coming  "Market 
Garden  Field  Station.”  President  Arn¬ 


old  suggested  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
secure  the  $25,000  needed  from  the 
State  for  buildings,  equipment  and  ex¬ 
penses,  if  it  could  be  said  that  the  gar¬ 
deners  were  willing  to  put  up  a  little  of 
their  own  money,  and  should  raise  $500 
to  $1,000  for  that  purpose  The  idea 
went  with  a  rush.  One  after  another, 
prominent  members  stood  up.  told  how 
their  former  distrust  of  the  extension 
work  had  been  changed  by  recent  exper¬ 
ience,  and  concluding  with.  "1  will  give 
fifty  dollars,”  or  twenty-five,  ten  or  five 
dollars,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  a 
kind  of  agricultural  "trail  hitting,"  hard¬ 
ly  ever  seen  before  iu  this  section.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  such  a  proposition  would 
have  met  buckets  of  cold  water  rather 
than  ready  money,  but  now  there  was 
not  an  opposing  voice.  For  the  first 
time  a  prominent  body  of  farmers  had 
unanimously  endorsed  the  efforts  of 
State  and  college  and  had  backed  their 
confidence  with  their  poekotbooks.  But 
they  were  careful  to  make  sure  that 
three  of  their  own  number  were  to 
serve  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  new 
station.  .Said  District  Agent  II  F, 
Tompson :  "Twelve  acres  of  land  has 
been  secured  in  Lexington  at  about  $400 
per  acre.  It  is  raw  land  and  cannot  be 
used  at  once  for  all  garden  crops,  but 
will  afford  a  chance  to  study  effect  of 
fertilizers  and  manures,  valuable  for 
those  moving  to  new  locations,  as  many 
must  do.  Some  of  it  must  be  drained, 
and  we  plan  to  got  the  ditches  dug  be¬ 
tween  now  aud  Spring.  There  will  be 
four  greenhouses  40  by  75  feet.,  a  com¬ 
pact  group,  an  administration  and  ofliee 
building  35  by  45  feet  with  a  room  for 
meetings  atul  u  service  building  with 
packing  room,  tool  room  and  wagon 
Space.  All  buildings  are  to  be  of  wood 
and  not  expensive.  There  will  be  a  fore¬ 
man  on  the  job  all  the  time,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  call  in  the  services  of  the  college 
experts  almost  any  time,  to  study,  for 
instance,  the  life  of  troublesome  insects 
and  bow  to  get  at  them  in  their  weakest 
time.  We  may  test  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  some  extent  and  especially  to 
find  if  possible,  better  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce.  I  have  ou  my  desk  letters  from  30 


experiment  stations  describing  their 
work  so  that  we  shall  not  repeat  what 
they  have  done.  It  should  be  a  great 
advantage  to  carry  out  the  work  right 
|  among  practical  gardeners.”  6.  B.  F. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1601) 

getting  trees  to  ship  to  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  markets.  The  trees  are  not 
taken  from  woodlots,  and  all  that  talk 
about  depleting  our  forests  is  nonsense. 
The.  well  branched  trees  that  we  want 
come  from  old  pastures,  and  we  help  the 
owners  clear  them  up  at  a  profit.  The 
firs  wouldn't  bring  over  50e  a  cord  on 
the  stump  as  wood,  and  we  pay  $2.  Rome 
we  buy  at  so  much  per  tree,  and  some¬ 
times  we  buy  the  whole  lot  to  cut  as  we 
please.” 

FRUIT  MOVING  SLOWLY. 

The  cranberry  market  has  been  weak 
lately,  aud  many  dealers  quote  $7  for  best 
Howes,  which  would  be  $1  below  the  high 
of  the  season.  It  surely  takes  a  pretty 
good  berry  to  bring  $7.50,  and  the  small 
kinds  are  going  nt  $5  to  $0.50.  “It’s 
mostly  always  so,"  said  a  Faueuil  Hall 
wholesaler.  “Whenever  there  is  talk  of  a 
shortage,  things  don't  turn  out  as  looked 
for.  They  told  rs  of  frosts  and  freezes, 
floods  and  bugs  until  everybody  made  up 
bis  mind  cranberries  would  be  too  high 
for  him  to  afford.  Last  year  it  was  the 
same  way  with  apples.  It  isn’t  wise  to 
figure  the  results  of  a  short  supply  until 
the  demand  has  been  heard  from.  When 
something  must  he  cut  out,  the  luxuries 
catch  it  first.” 

Apples  are  selling  rather  slowly  and  at 
a  wide  range  of  price  even  iu  the  same 
variety.  Dealers  agree  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  good  and  fancy  stock  is  loss  than 
usual.  “Not.  over  15  per  cent,  of  receipts 
could  class  with  4A  Grade’,"  said  one. 
Declared  another,  “I  Lave  scarcely  ever 
found  it  so  hard  to  fill  an  order  for  fancy 
lot  of  Baldwins.”  Said  P.  H.  Wall  & 
Co. :  “Apples  that  have  any  quality  to 
them,  sell  for  all  they  are  worth.  Fancy 
Baldwins  will  bring  $4,  as  compared  with 
$2  to  $2.50  for  the  ordinary  stuff  that  is 
so  plentiful  this  year.”  Said  Lord  & 
Spencer:  “If  a  shipper  has  good  apples 
he  can  get  $3  to  $4.50  for  them.  By  good 


apples,  we  mean  sound,  clean  and  good 
color  with  no  spots."  Said  Curtis  &  San¬ 
ger:  “Good  A  grade  Baldwins  bring  $3 
to  $4.50.  Here  is  a  lot  that  came  frozen 
and  we  are  lucky  to  get.  $2.25  for  '  hem. 
That  is  about  the  price  for  No-  2’s.  Some 
of  the  box  apples  get  frozen  corning.  A 
few  windfalls  are  selling  at  50  to  75c 
per  box  and  better  fruit  up  to  $1215.  It 
looks  as  if  the  New  England  fruit  would 
all  go  very  well  as  sooa  as  the  poorest 
stuff  is  out  of  the  way.  The  stock  in 
storage  here  is  very  moderate.  Bui  the 
Western  box  apple  crop  seems  to  be 
stuck,  and  shipments  are  hard  to  clear  up 
on  account  of  .the  enormous  supply.  We 
look  for  no  trouble  with  go  ml  New  Eng¬ 
land  apples.” 

GOOD  NETS  CONTINUE  FOR  EXPORT  APPLES. 

The  leading  Boston  apple  exporters 
give  the  range  of  recent  nets  as  between 
$4  and  $5  per  barrel  Boston  basis,  but 
latest  cables  report  British  markets 
easing  off  a  little  owing  to  congestion  of 
freight  around  9ueh  centres  as  Liverpool, 
which  condition  causes  buyers  to  hesi¬ 
tate.  The  same  trouble  on  this  side 
checks  shipments.  “We  have  thousands 
of  barrels  here  awaiting  a  chance  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Some  steamers  refuse  to  take  any 
apples.  They  are  in  protected  cars,  but 
with  possible  risk  of  freezing.  We  are 
watching  the  freight  situation  anxiously. 
Some  of  the  Boston  apples  now  in  tem¬ 
porary  storage  will  go  across  if  the  space 
can  be  had.  We  are  shipping  some  by 
way  of  New  York.  The  prices  in  that 
city  and  in  the  leading  Canadian  cities 
are  higher  than  in  Boston,  so  that  Boston 
is  about  the  only  port  that  can  net  more 
in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the  home 
market.” 

VEGETABLE  MARKET  FIRM- 

Supplies  continue  moderate  and  prices 
firm  generally.  Some  lines  are  higher. 
Beets  can  hardly  be  bought  for  less  than 
$2  a  box.  These  are  late-sown,  medium 
size,  handsome  beets.  The  hard,  over¬ 
grown  or  stunted  leavings  of  early-sown 
beds  are  scarcely  wanted  at  any  price. 
Good  squashes  are  in  light  supply  at  $70 
to  $80  per  ton.  Carrots  hold  at  $1.25 
box.  Cabbages  firm,  at  $3.50  barrel,  and 
large  celery  at  $2  dozen.  Other  general 
stuff  holds  firm.  Hothouse  produce  tends 
higher,  with  lettuce  at  75c  to  $1 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  $2 ;  sprouts,  12  to  16c  lb. ;  toma¬ 
toes,  30c  lb.  Onions  are  firm  at  $4  to 

(Continued  on  page  1607) 


THE  GREAT 


LIVE  STGC 


Just  closed,  surpassed  in  magnitude  and  interest  any  previous  show  of  the 
kind  held  in  the  United  States. 

A  complete  report  prepared  by  well-known  authorities  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  which  gives  in  addition  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  showring  events,  details  covering  the  sensational  sales  of  breeding 
and  fat  stock  and  reports  of  all  of  the  live  stock  association  meetings  held 
during  the  week. 

This  sixty-four  page  Report  Number  together  with  the  beautiful  one  hun 
dred  page  Holid;  y  Issue,  which  contains  matter  of  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  farm  home,  will  be  sent  to  new  yearly  subscribers  at  $1.00,  or  three 
years  for  $2.00  if  orders  are  sent  in  at  once.  Old  subscribers  who  have 
permitted  their  subscription  to  lapse  can  also  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

At  no  time  has  the  interest  in  live  stock  farming  been  so  extensive,  and 
there  is  no  publication  that  presents  anything  like  the  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive  matter  dealing  with  that  subject  as  does  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette. 

In  sending  remittance  your  personal  check  will  be  accepted  if  not  conven¬ 
ient  to  send  money  order.  Address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE, 

Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  11L 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 
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food.  .Sprouting  adds  nothing  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  oats,  though  .it  makes 
them  more  palatable.  Mangels  can  have 
very  little  fattening  properties,  contain¬ 
ing  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  as  compared  with  over  70  per 
cent,  in  oats.  Their  value  depends  upon 
their  succulence  and  palatability  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  food  value  of  their 
constituents;  this  value  is  marked,  how¬ 
ever.  11.  B.  D. 


The  Henyard 


About  LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


American  Leghorn?  that  lay  good  eggs — nc  English 
blood.  We  export  to  ship  morn  day-old  chick?  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  Wn  couldn't  do  gnch  a  business  unless 
the  stock  was  proving  more  -atisfnruirv  to  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  are  getting  elsew  here.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  our  farm  than  any  Laying  Contest 
in  the  country .  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  Leg¬ 
horns  the  progressive  breeder  Is  looking  for.  and 
they  »i*  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  all  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  More  tbnn  T6.IHMI  hatching  Capacity.  Order 
February.  March,  and  April  chicks  now.  Address 
THE  LORD  FA  RMS,  erTHE  EVER1.AY  FARM.Boi  240  F.  MdWn,  Mass. 


Undersized  Breeding  Stock 

Is  it  best  to  breed  from  cockerels  that 
mature  quickly,  though  under  weight,  but 
very  active,  or  of  slower  growth,  much 
larger  but  not  so  active?  «T.  R. 

Abundant  vigor  is  a  very  desirable  trait 
in  breeding  stock  and  would  more  than 
offset  greater  size  attained  at  the  expense 
of  slower  growth  and  delayed  maturity. 

It  B.  D. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

held  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Con  tost  Just,  ended.  Six-months 
cockerels,  $5.  Barred  Hock  cockerels  from  special 
mating,  $3,  $4.  Circular,  A.  B.  HAIL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


r^nrircDCi  c  s.  c-  w.  leghorns,  r.  i.  reds 
I^.UIM.iyE.Lo  b.p.  rocks, white  wyandottes 

Now  is  the  t  ime  to  mate  up  your  pens.  Those  are  One, 
vigorous  birds  from  farm  range,  heavy  laving  pftient- 
nge  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN  Circular  free. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galon  Farm*.  Orawor  C.  CLYDE,  N.  V 


I  cannot  understand  why  April  hatched 
chicks  are  now  molting.  I  have  72  pullets 
hatched  out  April  2  (Leghorns),  and 
they  laid  the  first  egg  on  September  2.  I 
have  confined  them  since  October  and 
have  now  noticed  their  combs  are  drying 
up  and  they  have,  stopped  laying.  Is  it 
possible  that  their  being  confined  has 
caused  this?  E.  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  early  confinement  with  stimulative 
feeding  will  encourage  premature  molt¬ 
ing  in  early  hatched  pullets.  If  pullets  that 
are  seen  to  he  molting  too  f-'st  in  early 
Fall  are  given  their  liberry  on  range  aud 
fed  on  such  carbonaceous  foods  as  corn, 
rather  than  the  high  protein  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  their  development  will  be  checked 
aud  the  danger  of  too  early  laying  and 
molting  avoided.  Early  hatching  and  push¬ 
ing  to  quick  maturity  is  responsible  for 
the  untimely  molt  M.  B.  D. 


World's  Champion  Layers  $^$*£5  sAmi 

White  Wyandotte?,  Cockerels.  Pullets  aud  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3.  Versailles,  Ohio 


Tarbel!  Farms  S.C.  White  Ltghorns 

We  offei  for  sale  750  high-grade  pullets  of  nnr  best 
breeding.  Range  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying 
qualities.  Prices  are  low  and  satisfaction  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smit-hvtlte  Flats,  K.  Y. 


SP  I  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

.  t.  Dun  Legnorns  barked  rocks 

‘Thrifty, Business-Bred  Stock.’’  Cockerels,  12.  f.1, $5, 
on  approval.  Ownland  Farm. Bos  497,  South  Hanmnml  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

and  cockerels.  HONEY — choice  comb  and  extract¬ 
ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM.  Bax  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


r:ODKFUI7T  <5  Snre  ta  Please.  White 

Wyandottes,  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  $3  each  and  up.  Full  sisters  are  now 
making  records  at  Storra  nnd  Vineland  Contests. 

Catalogue.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM,  Box  R,  Columbia,  Conn. 


HENS, PULLETS, COCKERELSiilvron^vimdfrecv: 

285-ogg  pedigree.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM  Aoilachin,  N.  V, 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels  5g»jKj* 

healthy.  $1.50  to  $3.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gllboa,  N.  Y 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blond  from  Mr.  Barron’s 
imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mated  to  8«.‘>  to 
Sx3  main  blood.  Pullets  showing  line  Fall  records, 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 


7e.  and  up.  Jst  hatch, March  21.  Leghorns 
Rocks  and  Broilers.  Cockerels,  cheap. 

V.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAllislervIlle,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS  SSrSFS 

per  100;  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred:  $1  So  per  if.,  fertility 
guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  business  for  fortr-tlve 
years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundred  acres  of 
muge,  insuring  health  and  vigor. 

FASTI  UN  SIIOKK  M  ltSEKIKS,  Denton,  Md, 


200-250-o.gR  hens.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  $5  each. 
Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn..  Vineland,  N.  J. 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


trap-nest  brecis.  nnetarpic  Bred  for  eggs; 

C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  UOCKBlBIS  raised  in  the  woods; 
strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonable.  Cliix  from 
our  famous  layers,  $12  per  hundred.  Spring  delivery. 

MILL  BROOK  FARM,  L.  M.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Allred  Station.  N.Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  cockerels  from  hem  with  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hatchirigeggs  from  trnpnestod  and  nntrnpbed 
pens.  J.  F.  Francais,  Weitnampton  Beach.  L  I..  N.  V. 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 


W.ORPINOTON  S  K.  I.  REDS  «  l  AMMITTE8 

n»Ttng  decided  toaiiavtallXMon  llarron  l.cehama,  wc  olT.-l  t'.uck, 
chicks  and  i-eg»  from  tin*  above  mnutlmisil  pTeed-  a:  5 ' r i li cu 
price*. 


ExSTEItW  KllUlt II  MUMRltims  Heatoii.  Md, 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks (Ringlefs) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR  $10  cockerels  $5.  $5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  wo  ever  raised.  Money  bAck  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  f,*{  £”100 

I)ay-01d  Ohlcks.  *12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  15  each. 
A.  C.  .1  ultra,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Gioroeluwn,  Del. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  'ft® 

CUt*r.  Middlekreek  Poultry  Farm,  Mig«  M«n»n  L  M§#r«,  Hemkori.  B.Y. 


W.  Wyandotte  CockereU 

Service,  M.S0  each.  Also  S.  C.  AV.  and  Brown  LEGHORN 
ok ’1«,  matured,  11.60  each.  Barred  Koek  and  BRANMSclt'ls, 
each.  Circular  free.  RiverXsIc  Fonltry  farm,  Riimlik,  A.  J. 


CHicWs  fliaF  I  818  per  lOO 

*  Ulal  UVe  81 65 per  1,000 
I  Tiffany  s  Superior!  Bred  to  Lay,  Weigh  and  Win 
Kvcr  Lay  .Sliver  Laced  1 

SJSuSr^rtrtd™  !  Wyandottes 

II.  S.  Colnnibiati  j 

^0Y*J-  J  C.  B. ••  REDS  February  and  March  deliveries. 

RIGHT)  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa 


BARRON'S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerels  from  hens  with  255  to 
2fiit-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Mangels  or  Sprouted  Oats 

Which  do  you  consider  the  better  for 
my  Red  pullets  as  green  food,  mangels 
or  sprouted  oats,  with  a  scratch  feed 
composed  of  wheat,  oats  and  cracked  Corn 
in  equal  parts  and  a  dry  mash  composed 
of  bran,  "Winter  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scraps?  Do  you 
believe  that  mangels  are  fattening? 

Vermont.  j.  f,  e. 

With  the  liberal  supply  of  oats  in  their 
ration,  I  should  prefer  mangels  for  green 


High-record,  trap-nested  stock.  4  pullets  and  cock 
erel,  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Crary ville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


WINTER  LAYING 


OUR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


TELLS  HOW 
WE  PRODUCE 
THEM 


CnCpiAl  COAL  BURNING  C0LBNT  BR0UDER  STOVE  with 
DrUUlHl,  each  order  of  600  chicks  at  catalog 
price  of  chicks.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Blue  lien. 
Capacity  limits  us  to  60  orders. 

Write  for  particulars  at  once. 


Incubator  House 

1.  Is  it  practicable  to  build  an  incuba¬ 
tor  house  above  ground  as  icehouses  are 


CHICKS 

EGGS 

PULLETS 

BREEDERS 


BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X,  CANISTEO,  N.Y, 


Affected  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock,  given  as  much  liberty  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  fed  as  suggested  above.  There  is 
no  known  cure.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .r _ .... 

H.  W.  Uotumrwond.  X.  .7 . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  Ta . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh.  X.  J. ... 

Underhill  Bros..  X.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms.  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa., . 

Will  Barron.  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

P.road  Brook  Farm.  X.  V . . 

t'overlnnn  Farm,  N  .1 . . 

W.  J.  Cock  I  ok.  N.  J . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen.  X.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  Os  Son.  N.  .1 . . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr..  N.  J . . 

L.  S.  A  N.  L.  Dejiue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  R.  A  Carlo,  N.  J . . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  X.  .1. .......... . 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.  .1 . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Gnmzlg,  N.  .1 . 

Henry  E.  Ilelne.  X  J. .  . . . . 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . . 

Heigl'a  Poultry  Faun,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

Itolliston  Hill  Poultry  Karin,  Mass... 

Hugh  .T,  Ho  Oil  1 1  X  Y.  . . 

James  F,  Harrington.  X.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  V.  J . 

I. aywoll  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  X.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

II.  It.  Muirs.  X.  .1 . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . . . . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . . 

P.  G.  Piatt,  Pa . 

Riverside  F.gg  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Joseph  T1  Ralston  X.  J. . . 

Shadow-brook  Farm.  Conn . . 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N’.  J . . 

Pinehui'Sl  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . . 

Herman  F.  Bonder.  X.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear.  X.  J . . 

Sunnyhrook  Firm,  X.  .1 . 

Telia  ere  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J . 

Torn’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Training  School,  X.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  /andt.  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voeg (Jell.  N.  .1 . . 

Gustav  Walters.  X.  J . . 

White  House  Putiltry  Farm,  X.  J. . . 

W.  Iv.  Wixson,  Pa . . 

Wlllauna  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

11.  G.  Richardson,  X'.  J . 

Romy  Singer.  X'.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J. . . . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  NT.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  NT.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J. . . . . . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red.  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
hi  line,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodlne**  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  p!*Qt.  Heivtcrt  laying  Red*  In  existence.  lay¬ 
ing  infos  ail  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
EUELS.  early  hatched,  largo,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
gn  at  stand)!*;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  Ted  and  out 
nf  trwjmesred  hen*.  BREEDING  HUNS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pons.  H  ATCHING  F,GGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glow  lug  red  roue  and  single  comb 
hen*,  not  pullet:!,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  thorn  SI 'I  It'S  *>«!  of  trap  netted  hen*. 
Fertile,  strong,  hate-liable,  largo.  iiiibletrd-Jird  egg-,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  whipped  daily,  Mifis  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  nil  over  C.  S..  i  imnljs,  Son  lb  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  at.  far  ns  Amt eaiia.  Coin-imms,  stridgh for¬ 
ward  ileal  mgs.  ib'ci/e  thlivm/.  SiUix/actiou  <J  u.UQXilteect. 

FROM  AN  OinO  CUSTOMER 
My  Dear  Mr.  Vibart:— 

Cockerel  purchased  from  yon  la<t.  season  was  very 
Fat isfaetiii-y.  He  was  not  claimed  t  -  be  *<  show  bird  but 
MATED  TO  A  MIXED  BUNCH  A!  L  THE  WAY 
FROM  LEMON  To  CHOCOLATE  HU  PRODUCED 
BIRDS  THAT  SCORED  FROM  hi)  to  91.  THUIR  EGG 
PRODUCTION  IS  ALSO  R!  MARKABLE. 

tSiguetl;  W.  II. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  tbo  record  at  Storrs. 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  December  19,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  G  40 

Michigan  V,  Farm,  Mich.  ..........  10  *3 

A  K.  Hnll,  Conn .  14  BG 

Jules  F.  Frniicitis,  h.  J.  . .  32  17o 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  21  <G 

l-'alrflcld.H  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H.....  30  JG1 

Xorfoik  Specialty  Fnrms,  Ontario...  11  20 

Rodman  Seim  IT,  X.  M .  20  1Gb 

nodi  Rose  Farm,  N,  Y .  12  5G 

White  Rocks. 

Ilolliston  Hill  P.  Farm.  Mass .  23  144 

Benjamin  F.  Low',  X.  H .  •• 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  1 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms.  Coni .  35  170 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  2  40 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mutiny,  Conn.  . .  33  14G 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  31!  202 

A.  L.  Vreelanil,  X.  ,T . 13  73 

Grant  Btilor  &  Son.  Pa . . .  20 

Joseph  Moreau,  H.  1 .  22  l-‘0 

01  ieil  (!.  Knight,  It.  1 .  10  51 

p.i'pynmit  Furin,  N.  H.  . .  38  1 13 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario  . .  22 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Mass .  11  123 

Mr*.  It.  IV.  Stevens,  X.  Y .  13  88 

F.verett  ».  Wheeler,  Mass . 15  115 

.1.  K.  NVatson,  Conn .  15  21 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 24  70 

Harry  Kendall.  N.  Y . . .  5  09 

Jay  H.  Eniisse,  X.  Y .  17 

Ny brook  Farm,  L.  1 .  12  82 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

IT.  P.  Cloyes  A  II,  11.  ftiilllvnn,  Conn.  35  189 

Hr.  X.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  13.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  10  Turner.  Mass.  . . 

Colonial  Farm,  X.  II . 

A.  K.  Brtiudage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P  Farm,  Yt.  (H.  0.) . 

Homer  I'.  Doming.  Conn . . 

Charles  O.  Pidhemns,  X.  Y . . 

IVi|tiof  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  It.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Conn . 

A.  W.  Ilume rv,  N.  n . . . 

F,  M,  Per.sle.v.  Conn . 

Allan's  Mardtobent  Kc-dss,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm.  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

I'ineerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obcd  0.  Knight.  R.  I.  . 

Harry  Pax  toil,  X.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Mall.  Conn . - . 

lino-side  Poultry  Farm,  Pa,  .  . . 

Jay  H.  Eralsse,  X.  Y.  . 

Croat F  Crook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  o,  Leivvro,  X.  Y . 

iiollwootl  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . 

Win,  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn.  . 

Francis  F.  Liueoln,  Conn . 

P,  (1.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Fnrms.  Conti . . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl.  Obi . 

Torn  Ilurroii.  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  CollliiHOD,  England  . 

Ala-1  l.atbnm,  England  . 

Cushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  ... 

A.  P.  Robinson.  X.  Y.  . . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . . 

Flunk  It.  Hancock,  Yt . 

MaFgareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  ..... 

Moitv thought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A',  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E,  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.  .. 

X,  W,  Heuilryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Colin . 

George  Phillips.  Conn  ......... 

Hampton  Institute.  Va.  ....... 

Toth  Cron..  Conn . . . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Rtannniil.  Kansas  . 

Jus,  F  Harrington,  X.  J . 

11.  'V.  ('olllngwoo'f.  N.  J . 

Wind  sweep  Farm,  Conti.  . . 

Wiielsweep  Farm.  Conn.  . 

V.  J.  Poeklng.  N.  J . 

M.  J.  yuackeidmsh,  X.  J.  .... 

Hr.  E.  ]',  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo.  . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines, 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn.  ...... 

Fneowa  Cami'ine  Yards,  Form.  . 


Ailing  Hen;  Bone  and  Meat  Scrap 

1.  I  have  a  I'.no-looking  hen,  head  red, 
eyes  bright,  all  feathers  clear,  weight 
normal,  pelvic  bones  spread  as  though  a 
layer,  appetite  good  and  in  all  respects 
a  hen!  t  by-looking’  lieu.  Noticing  it  foul 
odor  about  her  I  examined  her  and  found 
diseased  condition  of  vent,  a  yellowish, 
and  where  dry,  brown  scabby  condition 
at -each  side,  little  or  no  redness  or  swell¬ 
ing.  On  holding  her  with  head  down  1 
note  a  rattling  in  her  throat  and  difficul¬ 
ty  in  breathing  produced  by  an  aoeum- 
’ -  latum  of  mucous  which  she  tries  to 
t,  •  ,w  off.  What  is  the  matter  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty?  Would  her 
flesh  be  wholesome  for  meat?  2.  What 
is  the  relative  value  of  dried  meat  scrap 
and  fresh  ground  bone  as  a  laying  ra¬ 
tion?  3.  IIow  much  feed,  by  weight, 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  one  fowl  of  the 
heavier  breeds?  M.  A.  B. 

1.  This  may  lie  the  condition  known 
as  vent  gleet,"  characterized  by  redness, 
discharge,  foul  odor  and  perhaps  sore¬ 
ness  or  ulceration  from  the  irritating 
character  of  the  discharge.  In  any  event 
it  will  be  best  to  remove  this  h  mi  from 
the  flock  lest  her  disorder  he  earth'd  to 
the  healthy  fowls.  If  in  good  flesh  and 
apparently  well  otherwise,  there  would 
probably  bo  no  danger  in  using  the  car¬ 
cass  of  this  hen  for  food. 

2.  Fresh  ground  hone  varies  greatly  in 
composition  according  to  the  amount  of 
meat  attached  and  cannot  well  be  com¬ 
pared  with  beef  scrap.  As  ordinarily 
obtained  from  the.  buteby-r  shops  it  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  meat  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fowls  as  to  animal 
food  and  may  replace  meat  scrap  or 
meal. 

3.  liens  cannot  be  fed  by  weight,  the 

amount  of  food  that  they  need  constant¬ 
ly  varying.  Feed  by  appetite  and  not 
by  rule.  M.  n.  D. 


S.  C.  RJiodc  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cocker  els  amp  pullets 

now  on  calc.  Wo  uro  booking  order*  for  Day-Old 
Chick*,  tor  delivery,  aiiy  lime  arii-i-  January  16th. 
All  from  Heavy- weight,  llexlihy,  Vigoi-mwi,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility,  the 
result  of  yearn  nf  careful  select  ion,  and  that  have  keen 
i-.-i  iw-il  ou  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  In  Opoil-Front 
II-nU.s,  unde,  tlio  nuisi  sanitary  condition  A 

-* Absolute.  SiXtCx ftii't toil  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -!-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  II.  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  trap-nested  stock.  4  pullets  and  1  cockerel, 
$10.  Cockerels,  SO  to  $5.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryviile.  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  N^i^yov'k  nfows 

two  consecutive  yours.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
slock,  also  eggs  for  li, -itching.  Scud  for  circular. 

MAPIECROFT  fa RMS,  Box  R.  Pa  wllii  g.N.Y. 


[train Rede  .Single  combs  only.  100  free 
mi  diuncud  ranged,  matured,  utility  cock- 
Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 

fjuackenbu.xh,  Bnx  333.  Darien.  Conn. 


Total* 


More 

E-9QS  f|p 

Guaranteed 


COCKERELS  from  bred-to-Iay  strain 

WHITE  IV Y A ND OTTES- P.arron  strain. 
BLACK  MINORU AS— Pape  s  strain. 

H.  T.  MKSCHUTT  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Injured  Pullet 

I  have  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  which 
was  attacked  by  a  rat  five  months  ago, 
atul  its  upper  beak  was  torn  away  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  injuries.  Since  then  it  has 
been  unable  to  pick  up  any  food  of  any 
kind.  We  have  been  feeding  it.  ever  since 
by  placing  the  food  in  a  cup  and  helping 
it  along  in  that  way.  The  beak  does  not 
seem  to-  grow,  but  the  lower  beak  has 
grown  much  longer  since  then  and  tills 
was  not  injured  at  all.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  way  of  bringing  the  upper  beak 
to  its  normal  length  again?  We  do  not 
want  to  kill  it  as  it  has  become  quite  tame 
since  we  have  been  feeding  it.  u.  n.  c. 

If  the  upper  beak  was  torn  away  you 
can  expect  nothing  better  than  a  rudi¬ 
mentary,  malformed  replacement  that  will 
probably  be  of  little  service.  The  kindest 
thing  that  can  1/e  done  is  doubtless  to  use 
a  sharp  hatchet,  even  though  one  becomes 
attached  to  a  bird  whose  misfortune  has 
brought  it  so  much  individual  attention. 
Reminds  me  of  our  “Perky.”  Perky  has 
but.  one  good  eye,  hut  the  way  that  she 
cocks  that  one  up  at  her  feeder  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  special  attention  that 
has  been  given  her  shows  that  site  knows 
how  to  turn  life’s  misfortunes  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  M.  B,  D. 


Take  Advantage  of  our  C. . .  J.1 -vI 

guarantee  now  while  f 

winter  prices  are  high-  ttaiSS*.  X 

est.  Act  quick.  Gel 

more  eggs  and  chicks,  and  sell  at  big  profits. 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Scientifically  blended.  Perfectly  balanced.  Really 
produce  results. 

ALLEN'S  MASH  FOR  LAYERS— 66  hens 
fed  on  Allen’s  Mash  laid  7S7  eggs  during  winter 
season.  Use  Allen’s  Mash  and  check  results  on 
FREE  record  card.  Money  back  if  hens  don’t 
set  new  record. 

NUTRO  CHICK  MASH— Saves  the.  flock. 

IS  grain  and  meat  ingredients. 

.  NURSERY  CHICK  FOOD-Develops 
chicks  rapidly.  Cracked  grain  and 

i  Remember  the  Guarantee 

^"7-^  .4g  CD  EC — Pricelist  and  information, 
I  nLL  Write  Now. 

WHS?  ALLEN  milling  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


I  lirhl  Rrahmao  ONLY.  Cockerels. $2. 50  Each.  Hons, $2, 
Llglll  Dl  dll  ill  do  |.’jL.us  for  hut-chiiii:  after  January  1st, 
HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk, Conn. 


Barron  or  Lincoln  strain.  Will  lay  in  2  to  I  weeks. 
$1  eaeb.  Good  sized,  healthy  Birds.  ORCHARD  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM.  Established  1C  years.  Acushnet,  Mass. 


SOME  FINE  PULLETS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
at  attractive  prices  it’  taken  at  once, 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards.  Route  2,  Athens, Pa. 


For  Sale  100  hatched 

laying  strain.  $2  each. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  S- 

E.  E.  HAWK,  Pennington,  N.  J 


GilbertFarraSchool,  Georgetown,  Conn, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Egos  foe  Hatching, 


Silver  Spangled  aammebruic  an  Dominique  Cockerels 

$1  each  and  ti pwn  rdS,  Ausllu  Juctnzon,  Ulaeral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE,  NARRACANSETT.  WHITE  HOLLAND.  T,.*-lr«vre 
BOURBON  RE0.  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  1  uTKeyS 

From  thn  fine  t  flocks  in  America.  Prize  winners  at 
the  leading  show*.  Special  prices  Write  at  once. 

F.  A.  CLARK  -  Freeport,  Ohio 


32/  Save  Money — get  a  big- 

rr  ger  bargain  than  ever  on  the 

MANKATO  Incubator  A 

while  our  stock  lasts.  Same  JM 
-»  quality — same  price — red-  JHH 
— pra  v.  cod  case*  pure  copper  jh  .  t,  p* 
tank— hoc  tut- am!  water  JH i  l  HI 
2JR2  heat.  Write  today. 
dlYS  MAMIUTO  INCUBATOR  CO.  jBjB 
||  I  Boi  135  Mankato,  Mina, 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  EeR.fri 

Red,  CaniT/ities,  Miunvcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Maple  Cove  I’oultry  Yards,  It.  2,  Athens,  Pa 


32  ITS  Leg  Weakness 

11  101 

4  34  I  am  losing  my  full-grown  pullets  at  the 

®  53  rate  of  about  one  a  day.  The  first  symp- 

12  1 13  tom  will  l>e  a  weakness  in  their  legs  while 

it  230  they  ate  still  eating  well,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  they  cannot  use  their  legs  at  all.  and 
is  85  3oon  die  or  get  so  weak  I  kill  them.  They 
0  o  are  a  strain  of  R.  I.  Reds;  did  not  have 
,,:~7  a  case  of  it  last  year.  About  September 
. ././  i  -  -'G  j  j  lost  two  nice-looking  pullets  in  this 
way.  Soon  T  lost  two  more  and  also  two 
or  three  cockerels  which  I  had  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  run,  and  since  at  shorter  and 
and  total  shorter  intervals  have  lost  a  pullet.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Slimmer  fed  them  corn  anti  wheat 
4  to  1,  and  a  mash  (dry).  G  bran,  3  eoru- 
Week  Total  meal,  beef  scrap  by  weight.  Clean 
.  2i>  235  water  tint!  plenty  of  grit  always  available. 

’«  ’35  1 3'e  pullets  are  in  coops  20  feet  long  and 

!  i:t  21  S  feet  deep.  The  floor  is  the  ground  which 
b*  is  dry  dusty  loam  and  it  is  well  littered 
;  4  Sg  with  leaves.  p.  ir.  n. 

There  appears  to  be  little  that  is  defin- 
90  107  itely  known  about  the  form  of  ‘‘leg  woak- 

!  fir,  252  ness"  from  which  your  pullets  are  suffer- 

.  27  153  ing.  It  is  quite  a  common  affection, 

;  i}  1U2  though  probably  more  often  seen  in 

17  43  breeds.  Growing  birds  in  apparently  per¬ 

fect  health  will  suddenly  become  weak  in 
.  14  8t  the  legs  and  finally  unable  to  stand;  re- 

•  Jo  i4o  covery  may  follow  after  a  few  weeks  or 

the  trouble  may  grow  worse  and  the  af- 
37  ](13  footed  bird  may  die  without  other  marked 

!  22  211  symptoms.  Heavy  feeding  while  on  lim- 

•  hi  ss  ited  range  is  believed  to  predispose  to.  or 

;  a?  2J4  cause,  this  trouble,  and  the  remedial 

.  14  76  measures  usually  suggested  are  lighter 

•  s7  224  Ceding,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  and 

!  32  147  the  substitution  of  bran  and  oats  for  a 

large  part  of  the  more  fattening  grains, 
.  16  113  like  corn.  The  similarity  of  the  symp- 

m  toms  of  this  disease  to  some  of  those  of 

•  18  11  infantile  paralysis,  so  widely  prevalent 

this  Fall,  hits  led  to  the  strong  suspicion 
;  3_  that  there  may  be  a  common  cause  in  tlie 

.  shape  of  some  germ,  as  yet  undiscovered. 


GianiBronzeTom3,S7— R.  G.Red  Cockerels,  SI  .50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


MILTON  D.  STICKLEY 
Strasburg,  Virginia 


Totals 


Freight  Paid 

hlnst  of 

tho  itockiea 


AND  DRAKES.  $3.50  each;  $7  trio. 

GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

"Week  ending  December  10, 
to  date : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


IPoUl.l'tiry-Other  Business 


requiring  my  ai  tmii  ion,  T  will  sHlmy  breeding  stock 
of  $00  Imiis,  null  mu  till)  poultry  plant  of  the  farm.  Good 
day-old  chick  Lujiiurajs  N-  Marquardt.  Box  315,  Port  Jervis,  N-  Y. 


Big  Money  In  Poxiltry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising  chickens — 
all  about  My  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder — My  Low  Price — My  cr~  po-  - -yjri 
r  .*a  10  -  Year  Money-Back  Coarnnta* 
i  and  My  S10U0  Cold  Offers.  Your  l»r.  ■  .  |T* 

chant..'  to  ,.irn  o-xtra  manes.  I. taro  what  1  1-2-3  t 
I  . o-sf  thisinisina  to  yotl  Lef-jio  you  buy  an  In-  I)  Month  s  U  * 
cub* tor.  *a!e»  to  date,  S240oO.  Send  HomeTeatil 
-  for  thin  book  today.  Jiru  Rohan,  t’ t . - o .  87 1.  t  iepd.a 


Garret  W.  Buck,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Ua . 

Otto  C.  I.uhi-s,  X.  J . . . 

C !,  X.  Myers,  I’a,. . . . 

Marry  H.  Ober,  X.  J . 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J. . . . 

G.-iit-Rit  U.  Ward.  Me . 

VV’ootlsidu  Farm,  R.  1 . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Uhestor  P,  Dodgn,  Mass.... . . . 

itolliston  nill  I’oultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Ktiwurtl  14.  Murray,  X.  Y . 

victor  8.  RelMu-uiiaeli.  i-a  . . . 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J . 

WUt/urtha  l’oultry  Farm,  X’.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .T . 

•r.  j.  Muslin,  x.  j . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates.  X.  J . 

A.  H  Faulkner.  X.  j . . . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . . . 

Clahlovtooit  Poultry  Farm.  X.  ,T . 

I. uaaeroft  Farm,  X.  J . . . 

E.  O.  Moore.  X.  J . 

T.  H.  Matleson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Hunnyhi-nnlf  Farm.  X.  J . . 

II.  S.  Tu thill,  X.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Smmylirook  Farm,  X.  J  .  . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt. . . 

W.  P.  laiug.  X.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  X.  i . 


From  high  record,  trap-nested  hens, 

Vreeland  -  Nutley,  N.  J, 


Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List 


showing  upwards  of  31)0  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

Wie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Utipartnumt 

333  IF.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


^  New  Flats  and  Fillers 
M  New  Egg  Cases 
B  Cir-Col  Leg  Bands 

Catalnfr  Free  an  Ftequesi 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresk-eut,  raw  bone.  It  hS  i 


You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresk-eut,  raw  bone.  It  /  J 
contains  over  four  times  ns  much  egg-mtvking  material  as  grain  and  /  y 
takes  the  plaea  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls’  diet-  Tkat'e  why  it  /  /, 
gives  moreeggs — greater  fertlUty,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls.  f  /. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  largo  and  smalt  bones  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle.  Autoruat'ealfy  adapts  to  your  strength.  .Never  clogs. 
10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Semi  for  our  free  books  today. 
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tat  the  tion  in  order  to  ii'.ake  immediate  disposi- 
‘  sold  tion.  The  proposition  is  identical  with 
m  or-  that  of  the  Progress  Paint  Co.,  Electric 
Its  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Co.,  and  the  Indus- 
1  take  trial  Oil  Refining  Co.,  all  of  Cleveland, 
agents  This  is  an  interesting  quartette,  but  our 
from  readers  will  do  well  to  resist  joining. 

Ailing  Animals 

Fistula  of  Milk  Ducts 

One  week  ago  my  Two-year-old  heifer 
had  a  calf,  and  I  am  having  trouble 
milking  her  On  the  back  of  her  hiud 
teats  are  small  holes.  When  we  milk  her 
the  milk  conies  out  of  these  small  holes. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  prevent 
this?  ii.  n. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  extra  openings  probably  connect 
with  rudimentary  milk  glands,  or  possi¬ 
bly  with  the  milk  ducts  of  the  teats. 
They  can  be  permanently  closed  by  oper¬ 
ation  when  the  cow  is  dry,  meanwhile 
paint,  them  twice  daily  with  flexible  collo¬ 
dion  and  if  that  floes  not  improve  mat¬ 
ters  bandage  with  a  strip  of  surgeons’ 
tape.  Interference,  however,  may  cause 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  so  it  would  be 
better,  if  possible,  to  have  a  veterinarian 
see  what  can  be  done.  a.  s.  a. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Another  year  will  be  nearing  its  close 
when  this  issue  of  Ttie  Rubai.  New- 
Yorker  reaches  our  subscribers.  The 
Publisher's  Desk,  like  all  departments 
of  the  paper,  must  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  in  accordance  with  the  service 
rendered  during  the  year.  The  advice 
given  may  at  times  have  been  faulty  lint 
it  at  least  has  always  been  disinterested 
and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
country  people  from  falling  into  the 
dutches  of  designing  knaves  or  rogues. 

It  may  seem  at  times  that  Publisher's 
Desk  lias  been  severe  on  some  particular 
form  of  fakes  or  frauds,  but  we  are 
guided  in  our  denunciations  only  by  the 
degree  of  danger  that  the  particular 
scheme  may  have  for  the  farming  pub¬ 
lic.  Some  have  been  disappointed  that 
we  have  not  seen  our  way  clear  to  pub¬ 
lish  letters  derogatory  to  .houses  with 
which  the  individual  had  had  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  transaction  and  perhaps  suf¬ 
fered  a  serious  loss.  These  people  fail 
to  understand  that  we  would  rather  let 
100  houses  deserving  censure  escape 
than  to  publish  a  single,  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  honest  individuals  or  business 
concerns.  Many  have  written  us  of  the 
service  this  department  has  rendered 
them  during  the  year — in  some  instances 
the  word  of  warning  has  saved  readers 
from  investing  their  life  savings  in  some 
worthless  stock  selling  schemes.  No 
doubt  the  department  has  been  of  equal 
service  and  is  equally  appreciated  by 
many  from  whom  we  have  received  no 
report,  W«e  desire  only  a  small  share 
of  the  credit  for  whatever  merit  this 
work  deserves — it  is  the  earnest  support 
and  cooperation  of  our  readers  that 
make  The  R.  N.-Y.  generally  and  this 
department  in  particular  the  power  that 
it  is.  Without  your  support  the  efforts 
of  the  paper  to  secure  justice  and  bring 
about  reforms  could  accomplish  little. 

It  is  a  strong  power  indeed  that  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  combat  the  will  of  160,000 
farmers  speaking  as  a  unit  through  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

We  have  extraordinary  reasons  for 

asking  for  your  continued  support  in 

1917.  The  white  paper  on  which  The 

R.  N.-Y.  is  printed  costs  nearly  double 

what  it  did  a  year  ago.  We  have  such  70%,  when  to  my  surprise  he  says  his 

faith  in  the  lovil  snnnort  of  nnr  neorde  books  abow  be  ow<?s  HS6.31  for  which 
1,1  tnc  Iojal  supp01t  ot  om  people  J  1TC,t,ive(]  th(.  7<wr.  $340.42.  Gammon 

that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  contract  for  nu,H  the  baby  chick  business  in  Mc- 

the  coming  year  for  the  same  quality  of  (Tory’s  5  and  10-ccnt  stores. 

paper  used  previously,  even  at  the  ex-  New  Jersey.  subscriber. 

orbitant  price.  Many  publishers  are  We  are  advised  that  Mr.  Gammon  is  now 

using  cheaper  grades  to  save  expenses,  endeavoring  to  arrange  with  ponltrymen 

others  raising  subscription  price  and  to  supply  him  with  baby  chicks  for  the  corn- 

some  are  obliged  to  cease  publication  en-  iug  season.  The  experience  of  this  sub- 

tirel.v.  On  account  of  these  unusual  con-  serrber  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of 

ditions  we  appeal  to  every  member  of  cash  transactions  with  this  party. 


Lfo  -I . 

A  modern  water 
supply  system  is  one  -jy 
of  the  best  investments  any' 
farmer  can  make.  Pays  for  itseTfin  a 
few  years  because  it  helps  the  farm  to 
earn  more.  Does  away  with  the  waste 
of  time  and  the  drudgery  of  pumping 
and  carrying  water. 

AMilwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System 

puts  water — tons  of  it — "Anywhere  You 
Want  It" — in  house,  barn  or  yard.  Just 
turn  a  faucet.  Gives  an  abundance  of 
hot  and  cold,  hard  and  soft  water  for 
washing,  cooking,  drinking,  for  the  both, 
for  watering  stock  and  many  other  uses. 

No  water  storage  tank.  Water  comes 
"Direct  from  tiie  Well” — fresh  and  pure. 
Never  freezes. 

As  reliable  as  any  other  farm  machinery.  So 
Simple  any  farmer  can  understand  it.  I  lie  cost 
is  reasonable. 

Ask  for  our  new  FREE  book.  “PRIVATE 
WATER  SYSTEMS,"  ami  the  Information  Blank. 
They  tell  the  whole  story.  2 1 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


A  few  months  ago  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  Mandelette  camera  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Kurortype  Go.,  Chicago,  to  be  sent 
on  10  days'  trial;  send  .$1  or  $2  and 
they  would  send  a  larger  amount  ot 
cards.  They  guaranteed  the  camera  to 
take  first-class  pictures,  or  they  would 
refund  your  money.  1  sent  $2  in  first 
payment,  received  camera  and  supplies, 
tried  the  camera  out  and  it  proved  a  rank 
failure.  I  wrote  thorn  and  enclosed  them 
some  of  tin1  poor  work  the  camera  did. 
They  said  the  solution  was  old  or  too 
weak;  I  used  it  as  sooh  as  I  received 
the  camera,  so  that  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  I  ordered  more  supplies,  tried  the 
camera  thoroughly,  found  it  made  very 
unsatisfactory  pictures,  and  wrote  them 
that  I  wanted  the  return  of  my  $2  as 
per  agreement.  They  wrote  me  to  send 
them  some  of  the  pictures  auil  try  it  out 
again.  I  did  so  and  found  it  was  a 
perfect  failure.  I  demanded  my  money 
and  they  refused  to  refund  it.  I  mailed 
them  back  camera  and  they  still  refused 
to  send  the  $2  I  had  paid.  They  finally 
sent  me  another  camera  like  the  first 
one.  I  received  this  camera  hut  have 
never  unpacked  it.  and  know  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  bothering  with. 

Pennsylvania.  B,  W. 

The  firm  refuses  to  make  refund  on 
the  grounds  that  the  camera  was  not  re¬ 
turned  within  the  free  trial  period  ad¬ 
vertised.  It  appears  this  subscriber 
wrote  promptly  complaining  that  the 
camera  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  firm 
suggested  further  trial.  It  is  the  trick 
of  some  advertisers  to  String  the  cus¬ 
tomer  along  in  this  way  until  the  free 
trial  period  has  expired,  and  thus  avoid 
the  obligation  to  refund  the  purchase 
price.  Advertisers  resorting  to  such 
methods  are  not  permitted  to  use  The 
R.  N.-Y".  columns.  This  company  was 
refused  space  more  than  a  year  ago. 


Bots 

M.v  horse  is  affected  with  bots’.  Can 
you  give  me  a  good  remedy?  r.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

Bots  do  not  appreciably  damage  and 
rarely  need  treatment,  nor  is  there  any 
drug  that  can  safely  be  given  to  the 
horse  for  the  destruction  of  the  parasites. 
It  is  said  that  bots  can  be  driven  out  of 
tin*  stomach  by  the  following  treatment: 
In  evening  withhold  feed  and  give  an 
aloes  physic  ball  or  one  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  After  the  physic  lias  operated 
give  at  6  a.  in.  three  drams  of  bisulphid 
of  carbon  in  a  gelatine  capsule,  again  at 
7  p.  m..  and  again  at  S  a.  m.  This  is  for 
an  adult  horse.  Yearlings  take  half  the 
dose.  _  A.  s.  A. 

Swelling 

I  have  a  mare  seven  years  old  that  bad 
lymphangitis,  and  it  left  her  with  a  left 
hind  leg  stocked.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
would  take  the  swelling  out  of  her  leg? 

New  York.  T.  G.  H. 

That  portion  of  the  swelling  which  sub¬ 
sides  when  the  mare  is  exercised  may  per¬ 
manently  subside  if  you  allow  her  a 
roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  work 
or  exercise  her  every  day  and  hand-rub 
the  swollen  parts,  and  then  put  ou  a 
flannel  bandage  from  foot  to  hock  each 
time  she  comes  in.  A.  S.  A. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 


3UDSIOIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO, 


I  have  seen  several  items  in  your 
"Publisher’s  Desk"  columns  regarding 
the  Peerless  Flatiron  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  I  have  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  with  them.  They  sent  me  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  offering  the  iron  for  .$5.  but  I 
did  not  send  for  one  until  they  offered  to 
send  one  for  $3.50.  After  giving  it  a 
thorough  trial  I  found  it  was  absolutely 
worthless.  The  company  does  not  agree 
to  return  the  money  if  the  purchaser  is 
not  satisfied,  but  say  they  will  replace  it 
with  another  iron.  So  I  returned  the 
iron  to  them  and  asked  for  inv  money 
back,  but  they  only  sent  me  another  iron 
which  was  no  better  than  the  first.  I 
also  know  of  another  lady  who  bought 
one.  paying  $5.  and  she  bad  no  better 
success  with  hers.  I  think  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  a  writer  to  enter  com¬ 
plaints  at  Washington  is  a  good  one. 

Kansas.  mbs.  e,  e. 

Reports  of  dissatisfaction  regarding 
this  Peerless  Flatiron  Mfg.  Co.  multiply 
as  time  passes.  The  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
E.  E.  for  every  victim  of  this  flatiron 
scheme  to  make  protest  to  the  Postoffice 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C..  alleging 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  by  this  con¬ 
cern,  is  a  very  good  one.  We  think  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  an  article  under  the 
misrepresentation  by  which  this  iron  is 
being  sold  to  country  people. 


I’ve  Been  Taking 'Ball-Band’ 
Home  for  Years” 


a-.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  your  rub- 
||1|,  ber  footwear  needs.  Get  ready  for 
the  snow  and  sleet  and  wet.  When 
the  bad  weather  comes  it’s  mighty 
comforting  to  know  that  you  have 
"Ball-Band”  in  the  house  ready  to  put  on. 

"Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run,  for  it  gives  more  days  wear  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  days  wear. 

This  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  sizes  for  men  and  women 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  bright  Red 
Ball  is  the  “Ball-Band”  Trade  Mark.  Look 
for  it  before  you  buy. 

Buy  "Ball -Band”  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for 
street  wear.  Sizes  for  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the  sole.  They 
are  of  the  highest  quality. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  “Ball-Band” 

r  write  us  direct.  At  any  rate,  send  for 
free  booklet 

‘“More  Days  Wear” 

It  illustrates  the  “Ball-Band"  Line  and  tells 
how  to  care  for  good  Rubber  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Incf. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality'* 


For  Sale 

Five  shares  of  stock  of  The  Orange 
Judd  Company  at  $120  per  share,  being 
the  cost  price.  Herbert  Myriek  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  it  publishes 
American  Agriculturist,  but  paid  no 
dividends  in  over  two  years.  The  stock 
was  bought  ou  Mr.  My  tick’s  advice  by 
the  mother  of  one  of  bis  subscribers. 
Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  will  deliver  the  stock  for 
cost  price. 

A  man  has  been  through  here  selling 
stock  in  what  is  called  the  Automobile 
Owners’  Cooperative  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  310  E.  State  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  The  shares  are  $10  and  as 
soon  as  they  sell  $40,000  worth  they 
will  sell  a  34x4-inch  tire  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  for  $8.10,  but  the  tires  now 
would  cost  $18.50.  As  soon  as  they 
found  that  my  son  was  in  the  auto  supply 
business  they  would  not  talk  to  me,  but 
drove  on  at  once.  w.  R.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

This  Automobile  Owners’  Cooperative 
Association  of  America  seems  to  be  an¬ 
other  scheme  similar  to  the  International 
Automobile  League  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  recently  had  the  Buffalo  pro¬ 
moter  indicted  for  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  The  only  difference 


1  am  banding  you  a  letter  that  doesn’t 
sound  good.  T  have  received  a  number 
from  different  sources,  and  it  looks  to 
me  like  a  crooked  way  of  doing  business. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  a.  j.  n. 
Maryland. 

The  letter  refers  to  a  bargain  offered 
by  the  National  I.iuseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  One  steel  barrel  and  one 
steel  half  barrel  of  auto  oil  is  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  and  they  will  make  a  great  reduc- 
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ungraded  $'2  to  $2.50;  P.en  Davis  A. 
grade  $2.50  to  $5;  B  glade  $2  to  $2.50; 
Ben  Davis  ungraded  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
Baldwin  fa  iey  $4.50  to  $4.75;  A  grade 
$5.50  to  $4.50 ;  B  grade  $2  to  $5.25; 
ungraded  $2  to  $5.50;  Greening  fancy 
$  i  to  $5.50;  B  grade  $2  to  $5.50;  Green¬ 
ing  ungraded  $2  to  $5.50. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous 
farm  products  during  the  week  ending 
December  20th,  1910: 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1603) 

$4.25  per  bag.  The  potato  market  is 
somewhat  a  weather  affair.  Cold  and 
snow  has  interfered  with  shipment,  and 
the  supply  here  is  considerably  lighter. 
The  usual  "Winter  experience  is  a  series 
of  ups  and  downs  according  to  storms  and 
cold  snaps.  (Quotations  are  up  to  $5-50 
per  2-bu.  bag.  or  about  $1.05  per  bu.  ;u 
bulk  at  the  yards. 


the  dealers  more  anxious  to  sell  promptly. 
No  special  improvement  in  the  demand 
seems  to  be  expected  for  the  present. 
Choice  hay  is  $21.50;  coarse  Eastern,  $15 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $1(1. 

LIVE  STOCK  FIRM  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Ilogs  and  other  live  stock  have  been  in 
good  demand  at,  Brighton  and  Watertown 
lately,  and  sellers  have  found  it  easy  to 
get  their  price,  although  there  lias  been 
no  general  advance.  Receipts  have  been 
light  most  of  the  time  on  account  of 
weather  conditions  in  the  shipping  sec¬ 
tions.  Good  hogs  are  up  to  1 0 Vi e<  Aver¬ 
age  beef  cattle  range  from  8  to  8%c; 
medium  to  good  beef  cows.  5  to  0%c; 
good  to  choice  calves,  11  to  12%  .  lambs, 
10  to  10%c;  sheep.  5  to  7c.  Milch  cows 
hold  about  steady  in  price  with  ready 
sale  for  fancy  milkers  at  around  $100, 
while  fair  to  good  ones  range  from  $00 
to  $90  and  poorer  ones  $40  to  $00. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  he  held 
January  8,  1917,  at  the  office  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  353  W.  30th  St.,  at.  12.30  p.  in. 
This  meeting  is  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

u.  g.  KEYES,  Secy. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRA!.  BOOK  CO„  93  Na«*au  St..  New  York 


Wanted-  Youn&Men  SIT 

fi  aiucu .  m oulfler  i<i  iron 


►intern  to  twenty  years 
to  learn  the  trade  of 
foundry  making  high 
grade  machinery  cutting*.  Turin  of  service,  three 
years,  with  attractive  anil  steadily  increasing  i >•'* y 
while  learning  trade.  For  farther  p.lTticnlnrs.  write 
THE  HENDEY  MACHINE  Cl) ,  Tnrrinnlgn.  CuniL.  Foundry  Dent 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  re  open'  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW  -YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  Thia  Rate  will  ho  3  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  arid  address  must,  be 
counted  ag  part  of  tho  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  nut  admitted  here..  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  Will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  ror  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  ui  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  litui. 


WANTED — Selected  blaclt  walnut  moat;  state 
Quantity:  send  sample :  quote  price.  JOHN 
II  DOCK  MAN  &  SON.  Unit  i  more,  Md. 


POULTRY  TRADE  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

While  demand  has  been  only  moderate, 
the  supplies  have  been  moved  along  toler¬ 
ably  well,  and  many  dealers  report  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  tone  and  volume  of  the 
holiday  markets.  Weather  has  been 
mostly  seasonable.  8a id  8.  D.  Burr  & 
Co.  :  “Brices  have  held  about  as  fore¬ 
cast  last  week.  Northern  turkeys  are 
steady  at  53  to  38c;  Western  at  30  to 
32c;  Eastern,  29  to  24c;  Western  chick¬ 
ens,  19  to  25c;  Eastern,  22  to  28c; 
Western  ducks.  IS  to  22c,  and  geese  18 
to  20c;  Eastern  ducks  21  to  23c  anl 
geese  18  to  22c.”  Live  poultry  has  been 
doing  considerably  better,  and  choice 
fowls,  chickens  or  ducks  have  sold  at  20o. 
Demand  has  been  active  and  supplies 
well  cleaned  up. 

MEATS  IN  SLOW  DEMAND. 

Whole  Western  beef  is  firm  at  15c  with 
demand  light.  Gomitry  dressed  cow  beef 
is  steady  at  10c-  Choice  veal  sells  readily 
at  17c.  Eastern  lambs  are  15  to  l  ie. 
and  country-dressed  bogs  firm  at  15%c 
for  good  lots  not  too  fat  and  heavy.  Ven¬ 
ison  by  the  carcass  sold  in  ibe  Christmas 
markets  at  23  to  25c  and  sucking  pigs  it 
$2-25  to  $2.50.  Eastern  wild  rabbits 
have  ranged  from  50  to  40c  per  pail'. 
Some  buyers  have  been  taking  tame  rab¬ 
bits  at  15c  per  lb.,  alive. 


COUNTRY  SAUSAGE — Home-made  quality  farm 
sausage,  mode  from  finest  pig  pork  and  pure 
seasoning.  Sold  in  1  lb.  parchment  wrapped 
prints;  2-11).  trial  box.  60e.  4  lbs.,  SI. 20;  post¬ 

paid  within  <100  miles.  SANDAXQNAH  FARM, 
P.ox  A.  Windhnm,  N.  Y. 


F  ill  SALE-  \  HUG  Rates  Steel  Mule  3-Bottom 
Plow;  outfit  new  cost  $1,000:  to  be  sacrificed 
for  $e,00  cash,  RENOUF  RUSSELL,  Keene, 

N.  II. 


FOR  SALE— No.  17  rieLnvsil  Cream  Separator, 
Four  t'nit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Cream 
Vat,  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der:  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  $1,000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 
Middletown  Springs,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator.  2.40  egg 
capacity,  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $130. 
E.  I..  LANE,  TruinailsbUrg.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  bushel  pure  Gooseneck  Sorghum 
cane  seed.  Who  has  it?  F.  M.  WUIGIIT, 
Ureal  Springs,  Ills. 


WANTED — Carload  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  baled 
hay;  also  30  bu.  barley  for  seed.  JAY  FINCH. 
Princess  Anne.  Md. 


FOR  SALE— One  ton  Erie  Trailer,  new,  all  com¬ 
plete.  Model  (D).  BOX  57,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Wri to  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  W,  R.  HUN  LOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cordwood  choppers,  tie  hewers,  one 
Teamster;  shanty  furnished.  ANSONIA  FOR¬ 
EST  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Armenia,  Conn. 


BUTTER  MARKET  HAS  FIRMER  TONE. 

Trade  in  dairy  products  is  usually  light 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  supplies  also 
seem  light,  and  prices  have  been  fully 
sustained,  although  the  trade  quiets  down 
whenever  the  price  attempts  to  advance. 
The  quotation  on  Northern  extras  is  39c, 
but  most  sales  are  firsts  at  37  to  38c. 
Storage  butter  is  36  to  38c.  Print  and 
box  butter  is  selling  about  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived  at  one  cent  above  corresponding 
tub  grades.  Said  C.  M.  Stone  &  Co. : 
“Extras  are  tip  one  cent,  but  many  feel 
the  advance  was  unwarranted.  Trade  is 
exceedingly  quiet.  Tattle  of  the  butter 
except  that  from  Winter  dairy  sections, 
grades  as  extra.  There  is  some  agitation 
to  abolish  the  quotation  on  extras.” 

EGGS  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Severe  weather  has  tended  to  check 
production  Tind  shipment.  Prices  have 
tended  to  recover  from  the  lowest,  yet  the 
natural  trend  is  downward  at  this  season, 
aside  from  storms  and  cold  snips.  Hen¬ 
nery  eggs  are  57c  and  western  prime 
firsts  48  to  50c.  Said  a  prominent 
dealer:  “Storage  eggs  are  hard  to  move, 
the  market  being  unsettled  and  (Deidedly 
in  buyers'  favor.  The  trend  should  be 
downward  from  now  on.  At  present  rate 
the  holdings  in  Chicago  will  be  about 
200.000  cases  the  first  of  the  year,  which 
indicates  a  shortage  of  one-half-  There 
is  no  over-supply  and  foreign  market  will 
take  them  when  they  cannot  buy  cheaper 

H  AY  AND  GRAIN. 

The  hay  market  shows  the  usual  end 
of  the  year  dullness,  and  sales  are  hard 
to  make.  Buyers  seem  to  he  waiting  for 
lower  prices.  The  higher  charges  now  in 
force  far  detention  of  freight  ears  make 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  23,000  rapacity.  Used 
four  seasons.  Have  throe  machines  and  sell¬ 
ing  because  only  two  needed.  Call  or  write  for 
price.  TY  VAC  AN  A  FARMS.  INC.,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 


HONEY' — Extracted  bnekwlicat:  10  lbs.  by  par¬ 
cel  post  prepaid  In  third  zone.  $1.50,  second 
zone  $140;  In  10-lb.  pails,  F.  O.  B.  my  station, 
ten  cents  per  pound  for  40  lbs.  or  more;  00-lb. 
cans,  $5.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  I)anby, 
X.  Y. 


W\X'crT'_\n  experi-ured  farmer  not  over 
fo'lv-five  years,  married  man  preferred ;  most 
be  energetic,  sober,  capable  and  of  pleasant  dis¬ 
position:  one  who  understands  all  practical 
farm  work,  including  the  care  and  breeding  of 
good  horses.  Cottage,  garden,  wood  and  milk 
furnished.  Apply  with  references,  stating 
wages  expected'.  .MANAGER,  No.  1722,  e.»te 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  -A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  breeding  ami  raising  fine  bogs,  single  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  1701.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex- 
pericticc  and  wages  desired,  MRS.  S.  H. 
HEIST,  Center  Square,  I'a. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  by 
the  year:  board  himself;  house  rent,  milk  and 
garden  furnished.  P.  K*.  ROBINSON,  Pavvlet.  Yt. 

MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry 
farm.  Address  NO.  1739,  eure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CARPENTER,  single,  desires 
permanent  position  private  estate;  honest,  re¬ 
liable.  reference.  COUPES.  2093  Nostrand  Avc  ., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK,  care  of  invalid,  small  family: 
small  wages.  BOX  S3,  Taeoulc,  Conn. 


WANTED-  \n  A  1  teamster  and  horseman  for 
general  farm;  American,  single.  Also  one 
good',  nll-ornmid  man.  Permanent  and  good  pay 
for  the  rig'  t  men.  Sturt  immediately.  .1.  D. 
FRENCH.  Sherborn,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  apply  to  GILBERT 
FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Intelligent  country  boy  about  18 
years  old.  really  interested  in  poultry,  on 
small  up-to-date  poultry  farm.  Must  be  neat, 
willing  to  work  hard  and  long  hours,  follow  in¬ 
structions  and  learn  all  details  of  business. 
Good  home.  Chance  to  grow  up  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  ROOM  907,  114  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — March  1.  working  foreman  on  dairy 
farm  in  Dutchess  Co. :  energetic,  conscientious, 
progressive  man;  a  first  class  farmer  who  can 
manage  men,  plan  work  and  get  results;  good 
pay  as  well  as  a  share  of  profits:  must  be  mar- 
rim!  and  board  men.  Give  full  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  nationality,  ete.  Address 
NO.  1734.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  is  willing  lo  work 
and  wants  to  learn  the  bee  business,  ns  helper 
with  bees  and  poultry,  1917.  Address  E.  L. 
LANE,  Trutnansburg,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED  at  once  or  March  1st; 

must  lie  fully  acquainted  with  the  growing  of 
potatoes;  must  he  single  and  temperate.  NO. 
1735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT’LTRYMAN.  intelligent  and  reliable,  desires 
position  on  gentleman's  estate  or  commercial 
plant:  capable  manager,  thoroughly  understands 
modern  methods  of  incubation,  brooding,  and 
care  of  laying  stock;  successful  '-hick  raiser; 
ten  years’  practical  experience;  state  fill!  par- 
tbulars,  wages  offered  first  letter;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  NO.  1733.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Intelligent  farmer  and  wife.  Man 
to  handle  small  farm,  raising  products  for 
home  use.  and  a  few  acres  of  feed:  ejirc  of 
three  rows,  few  pigs,  and  two  horses;  200  .voting 
peach  trees,  etc.  (A  boy  is  kept  to  care  for 
model  poultry  plant).  Wife  for  housework  and 
cooking.  Two  in  family  besides  the  boy.  No 
heavy  washing.  We  want  neat  couple  without 
children  to  live  in  house  with  us.  This  is  a 
business  man’s  country  home  nnd  a  splendid 
place  for  an  active  practical  farmer  with  neat, 
capable  wife.  Good'  home.  Permanent  position 
for  right  people.  State  salary,  age:  full  |  ar- 
ticiilars  anil  references.  Address  ROOM  907.  114 
Liberty  St.,  New  York.  ( 

WANTED  HERDSMAN — Energetic,  experienced 
herdsman  of  good  habits  who  knows  tiis  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  with  full  knowledge  of  feeding 
and  rare  of  purebred  herd;  A.  It.  work  and  "a If 
raising,  and  who  will  appreciate  good  position. 
State  experience,  nationality,  ngo,  whether  mar¬ 
ried  or  single  and  wages  required.  Address  NO. 
1732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  29,  wants  position  with 
registered  herd.  Cornell  dairy  course  and 
first  class  references.  Now  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  herdsman  with  herd  of  209  purebred  cattle. 
N  ).  1731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  sell  dairy  feed,  bicycle 
rider.  Opportunity  business  career.  SYDNEY 
RARIG,  420  West  119tli  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  -A  man  to  work  ,.ud  look  after  fa  -in 
GO  acres:  (i  cows,  few  hogs,  general  farming, 
good  house,  living  from  farm,  $25  monthly  arid 
share  of  profits:  near  Poughkeepsie.  NO.  1738, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  farmer  on  half  sba-e.  HV) 
acres,  l  ’q  mile  to  station,  on  State  road. 
J.  MILTON  COMPTON,  Maurice  town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  man  (one  with  largo  ehildr  n. 

who  wohld  work  for  pay  preferred),  as  a 
working  foreman,  or  manager,  to  raise  garden 
truck,  some  general  farm  produce,  also  some 
poultry,  A  good  proposition  for  the  right  man. 
NO,  1730.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  used  to  country  life  wanted  hy  young 
couple  just  moved  Into  new  country  Imvse; 
attractive  room  and  surroundings  offered  to  ca¬ 
pable  party.  Could  use  married  couple.  Man 
now  kept  for  outside  work.  Tills  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  some  woman  who  isn't 
afraid  of  work,  who  lias  to  work,  and  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  paid  for  same  to  secure  a  position 
where  work  will  be  required  when  employers 
are  borne.  Good,  ahund'ant  table,  etc.  State 
everything  in  your  reply.  NO,  1737.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain,  choice  Florida  home  an  1 
grove;  beautiful  house  and  location  overlook¬ 
ing  lake,  hot  and  cold  soft  spring  water;  ove- 
225  choice  grapefruit  and  orange  trees,  sor  e 
woodland,  over  30  acres.  Address  BOX  22, 
Frultland  Park,  Florida. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  New  York  and  N 
Jersey,  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  YAH., 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  LAKE  FRONT,  furnished'.  '- 
room  bungalows.  $50,  $75  and  $100  for  six 
months.  Ten  acres  for  sale.  D.  PUTNEY,  Avon 
Park,  Fla, 


DAIRY.  TRUCK.  Potato  Farm— 215  acres.  >'2 
mile  to  1,500  summer  resort,  depot,  creamery, 
churches,  school,  12-room  honse,  lots  buildings: 
State  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Asbury  Park,  2  ! 
miles  to  each;  write  if  interested.  MAPLE 
GROVE  DAIRY  FARM,  Now  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm  of  45  acres  suitable  for 
dairying  or  poultry.  All  new  buildings  on 
farm.  Near  beautiful  village,  state  road  and 
railroad.  Price  $2,200.  E.  It.  SMITH,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALIC — My  creamery  and  residence,  not  be¬ 
cause  l  have  not  been  financially  suecssful, 
biU  from  other  good  causes  which  can  be  easily 
explained;  located  in  a  splendid  farming  com¬ 
munity;  good  spring  water  Which  makes  dairy¬ 
ing  blent;  good  reasons  for  selling.  It.  D. 
LANDIS,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 


A  FARM  to  work  on  shares.  I  prefer  a  largo 
place  well  equipped.  I  am  a  good  dairyman , 
and  well  experienced  in  extensive  farming;  good 
reference.  D.  L.  ATWOOD,  Elkton.  Md. 


LONG  1ST. AND  Poultry  Farm,  12  buildings, 
(1,000  capacity,  12  acres  laud,  living  house, 
improvements,  $5,500 :  photos  and  particulars. 
EMIL  STEFFENS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-  Jersey  poultry  farm  near  good 
markets;  $2,800.  NO.  1727.  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 13i!-acre  sandy  loam  farm:  level, 
well-drained,  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road.  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped :  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FAIR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  dairy  farm  at  a  liar- 
gain,  $900  required:  balance  on  long  time; 
easy  payments;  two  hundred  acres,  $19.50  per 
acre;  ample  buildings.  Address  W.  J.  CROSS, 
Fuitonville,  N.  Y. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  handings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  MVENBURGH,  Stoekbrldge.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  poultry  and  general 
farm  7"  miles  from  New  York.  Cost  $40,000; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO.  1702,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


N rite  For 
My  Great 

Book  and 

Low  Prices 

£  Now  A 


‘•W.VVS 


Mail  the  Coupon! 


e— :  Make  this  your  banner  profit  year !  Farm  all  your  land.  Pull  out  the  stumps — plant 

on  virgin  soil  and  reap  the  reward  of  increased  land  value  and  biff  crops  that  you  won' t  get 
j  if  you  let  the  slumps  standi 

Get  my  new  free  hook  at  once,  explaining  all  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  Hercules  All- 
Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller— the  machine  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  big 
money  with,  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  y<  u  can  easily  make  $100.00  profit  for  every  $1.00  invested  in  the  Hercules  ma¬ 
chine,  not  only  the  first  year,  but  for  years  and  Years  to  come. 


My  3- Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years.  Whether  the  Fault  Is  Yours  or  the 
Machine’s,  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.  Any  casting  will  ho 
replaced  promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through 
any  flaw  iu  workmanship  or  material. 


With  a  Hercules,  you  turn  your  loafer  stump  land  into  money  land 
and  harvest  money  crops.  The  work  is  easy,  quick,  safe  and  sure. 
.  The  Hercules  pulls  out  the  roots  and  all— no  grubbing  or  plowing 
\  into  snags. 


Pulls  An  Acre  of  Stumps  A  Day 


Let  me  send  you  my  free  hook  that  shows  what  other  progres¬ 
sive  fanners  have  done  and  are  doing.  Lead  where  they  pull 
l  the  biggest  stumps  in  five  minutes,  clearing  an  acre  of 
>  stumps  a  day.  .See  the  actual  photographic  illustrations 
\  of  scenes  from  many  states:  ltead  about,  Heroules. 

V\  Construction 

V  \ 

^  ^  The  Hercules  is  the  one  all-steel  triple  power 
.V  YG  %  stump  puller  made.  It  w  ill  pull  any  stump, 
'v.  ^  V  green  tree  or  hedge  without  straining  or 
i  %  <5*  X  breaking.  It  isG0% lighter, and  400%  stronger 
^  than  any  “semi-steel"  or  cast  iron  puller 

j ^  made.  Don’t  he  fooled  on  names  that 
■>  °o  ^  sound  like  genuine  steel,  Gef,  a 

%  %  \  Hercules  and  he  sure.  It’s  the  only 

x.  Pu^Rr  with  double  safety  ratchets — 
%  %  W  \  has  self-anchoring,  and  stnmp-an- 
j.  e  V.  >  choring  features  and  is  built  low 
%  \  s  to  the  ground. 


To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  special  price 
offer  this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the  attention  and  get  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  orders  from  farmers  everywhere.  I  want  you  to 
get  in  on  this  bargain  at  once,  Tlie  limited  number  of  these  machines  A 
won’t  last  long  at  the  price  I  am  making.  If  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  A 
coupon  below  or  on  a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  machines  until  1 
hear  from  you  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  buy.  Understand,  your 
request  for  my  book  is  not  an  order.  1  simply  want  to  get  the  book  to  you 
at  once,  so  that  yon  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules 
All-Stool  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  docs  Btich  splendid  work,  making 
big  profits  for  owner* everywhere.  Alsu  Hand-Power  Stump  Puller  Pulls 
120,000  lb*.  Low  Price.  The  Ideal  machine  for  the  man  who  has  no 
horses.  A*k  us  about  It.  . 

Mail  Coupon  3WtpjSw  f  --  1  - ^ - 

before  you  forgot,  or  lake  down  I  © 

the  name  and  address  and  write  I  I 

as  soon  as  you  get  a  minute’s  |  ■»<»'* — ---'-•-irp — ■— - — — 

time, 


Address  me  personally 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO 

\  830  -25th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 
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